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Our National Debt of Honor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 18, 1953 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I include the fol- 
lowing letter and address: 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
Washington, D. C., May 14, 1953. 
Hon. EDITH Nourse ROGERS, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mrs. Rocers: Ever mindful of your 
great interest and untiring efforts in be- 
half of our disabled veterans, I am sure you 
will be interested in the enclosed copy of 
our national commander's address concern- 
ing rehabilitation which he delivered at 
Pennsauken, N. J., on May 12. We are very 
grateful for your continued interest in our 
programs. 

With best personal regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
WIILUIAN F. HAUCK, 
Director, Washington Office, 


ADDRESS BY NATIONAL COMMANDER Lewis K. 
GOUGH OF THE AMERICAN LEGION, PENN- 
SAUKEN, N. J., May 12, 1953 


OUR NATIONAL DEBT OF HONOR 


It’s mighty good to be back in Jersey. 

Coming up from Washington today it oc- 
curred to me that one of the real advan- 
tages of the office I am privileged to hold 
is the opportunity it offers for self-educa- 
tion. After traveling some 175,000 miles in 
and out of the United States and talking 
and listening to many times that number 
of Legionnaires and citizens, I can tell you 
it is both a thrilling and humbling expe- 
rience. For when you move around as I 
have these past 8 months you discover how 
little you really know and how much there 
is to learn and appreciate about this magnifi- 
cent country of ours. 

You learn, too, a little more about the cost 
of keeping it ours. 

Commander Doyle informed me just a few 
moments ago that you have in New Jersey 
alone more than 700,000 veterans of the Na- 
tion’s wars. To those men and women, here 
and in the radio audience, I bring a special 
greeting from the 3 million members of the 
American Legion. You have served your 
State and your country well, and I am glad 
to know that so many of you are taking 
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advantage of the opportunity offered by the 
American Legion to continue that service. 

As you know, my home State borders an- 
other ocean a continent away; but, happily, 
Iam no stranger to New Jersey. I have seen 
a good many of your factories and your 
farms, your waterfronts and parks, and I 
have marveled at your highways and schools. 
If you will grant an outsider the privilege, 
however, I would like to suggest that these 
are but a reflected measure of the strength 
and greatness of your State. 

For the basic strength of New Jersey, like 
that of all the American States, is to be found 
not in natural riches but in human riches 
* * * not in the bounded resources of your 
land but in the boundless resources of your 
people. 

Here in America that is true to a greater 
extent than anywhere else on earth. Here, 
we have traditionally put the premium on 
the individual. Here, we have proclaimed 
in our Constitution and Bill of Rights the 
power and the right of the individual person 
to think, to work, to play as he pleases * * * 
and as his God permits. 

This concept of the worth of the individ- 
ual is not exclusively or even originally 
American. But in Philadelphia, almost two 
centuries ago, it was first enunciated as the 
keystone of a national government. Today 
it is our finest heritage and our children's 
home. It is the ideal for which we of the 
Legion fought. 

Today other Americans, including the 
bravest of New Jersey's sons, are again de- 
fending that ideal against a godless force 
that was organized and is dedicated to de- 
stroy it. In Korea, as in every war, the few 
have sacrificed for the many. And the full 
extent of the sacrifice is only now being 
brought home to many Americans by reports 
and experiences of our returned prisoners of 
war. 

I had the unforgettable privilege last fall 
of visiting Korea and spending a few days 
with our men at the front. I went into the 
aid stations and hospitals, and I heard the 
soft, brave noises that wounded men make, 
Among those wounded were many New Jersey 
boys, and I hope I succeeded in some small 
way in getting across to them the message 
that you would have brought had you been 
there—a message of hope and gratitude and 
faith in the future. 

Most of those boys have since left the hos- 
pitals where I found them. Some are back 
in combat, their wounds healed and the 
enemy again in their front. Others are back 
home with wounds that did not heal and 
will remain with them for the rest of their 
lives. 

I want to call your attention specifically 
tonight to this latter group, to your country- 
men who have come back from Korea and 
from earlier wars with the burden of battle 


on their brow, and to the widows and or- 
phans of those who did not come back. I 
want you to think of them not as a group 
and not as numbers on a casualty list, but 
as individual Americans. And I ask you to 
consider the responsibility you and I share 
in keeping faith with them, 

The American Legion was created and ex- 
ists primarily for the purpose of veterans’ re- 
habilitation. 

In 1920 the first national commander of 
the American Legion, Franklin D'Olier, made 
the following statement, and I quote: 

“Our first and foremost duty always has 
been and will be to the disabled, those who 
gave their health and strength in battle, and 
the dependents of those who died while in 
the forces.“ 

Commander D'Olier was speaking to 600 
World War I veterans in a Chicago hospital. 
That was 33 years ago. What he said repre- 
sented then and represents now the Ameri- 
can Legion’s No. 1 mission. 

Since 1920, under the leadership of the Le- 
gion, the American people have come to rec- 
ognize the national debt of honor that is 
owing to our disabled and widowed and or- 
phaned of war. 

At the moment, I am sorry to say, that 
debt is in serious danger of default. 

I believe everyone in this audience has a 
right to know why and how that is so—and 
what can be done about it. 

You have two fine veterans’ hospitals here 
in New Jersey, and there are others in nearby 
States in which New Jersey veterans are 
treated. These hospitals were built at a con- 
siderable cost. They were staffed with the 
finest available medical personnel, through 
the voluntary cooperation of the medical 
societies and the individual doctors of your 
State. They represent the most constructive 
and most advanced system of medical care 
that any nation has ever provided for its 
veterans, 

Today, indications are that those hospitals 
and their patients are on the verge of being 
offered up as sacrificial lambs to the god of 
economy. Men who should know better 
are attempting to brand them with an over- 
sized dollar sign. Indeed, it is believed by 
many that the Congress will be asked in a 
matter of days to reduce the new Veterans’ 
Administration appropriation to a point 
where these hospitals will be unable to op- 
erate either efficiently or fully during the 
next 12 months. 

I say the Congress may be asked to do just 
that. I have enough confidence in the good 
sense and the good heart of the American 
people and the Congress to believe that this 
unfortunate attempt to economize at the ex- 
pense of our disabled veterans will fail. Iam 
particularly aware of the fine record of the 
Senators and Representatives of New Jersey 
in the interest of such veterans. 
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In order to understand the seriousness of 
the situation we must take into account sev- 
eral hard facts of our time. 

In the first place, the cost of government 
is high. As taxpayers, you and I need no 
convincing on that score. We believe it is 
too high, and that every move to eliminate 
waste in government spending is a good 
move for America. 

Secondly, it costs money to support a vet- 
erans’ program, and particularly a hospital 
and medical program, such as we have de- 
veloped in this country in recent years. 
Good medicine these days is expensive * * * 
and it’s just as expensive when practiced in 
veterans’ hospitals as anywhere else. 

Thirdly, the Veterans’ Administration for 
the time being at least is suffering from a 
lack of public confidence and understand- 
ing. 
‘These factors taken together have served 
to make the veterans’ medical and hospital 
program a prime target for the big economy 


ns. 

As a nation, we have traditionally held 
that the cost of veterans’ care is an insepa- 
rable part of the cost of war. That is a 
sound tradition and I believe the people of 
New Jersey want to see it maintained. 

Let’s remember this. There is no mathe- 
matician so wise and no slide rule so accurate 
as to be able to calculate in dollars and cents 
the Nation’s debt to our disabled and wid- 
owed of war. Does a monthly Government 
check really compensate the young mother 
who lost her husband in battle? Is a hos- 
pital bed payment in full for the man whose 
service to his country cost him the ability 
to walk and work? 

You know the answer as well as I do. As 
a matter of fact, veterans’ benefits were never 
intended to discharge the debt of honor to 
these countrymen of ours; they serve only 
to signify our awareness of the debt, and to 
convey the people's intent to partially meet 
it. 

I mention these matters because I think 
they are often overlooked when the question 
of veterans’ programs is raised at home or in 
the office. The request I make of you—the 
request we of the Legion are making of the 
Congress—is that you consult your con- 
science as well as your pocketbook in arriv- 
ing at a judgment on this particular issue. 

The Veterans’ Administration, like any 
other Government agency, has its defects; it 
can always do a better job tomorrow than 
was done today. Nobody is more aware of 
that fact than the American Legion. We have 
here in New Jersey and across the country 
thousands of trained service officers and 
claims representatives who work day in and 
day out for the purpose of improving the 
VA’s service to the veteran. 

At the same time, however, and I want to 
emphasize this point, we have no intention 
of permitting real and imagined defects in 
the agency to be used as an excuse for de- 
stroying the program it is charged with ad- 
ministering. 

Some of you will recall that a year ago the 
Veterans’ Administration was threatened 
with dismemberment. Powerfull forces were 
backing a proposal to split up the VA and 
farm out various phases of its work to a 
half-dozen different agencies. The American 
Legion, I am proud to say, led the opposition 
to that plan. We won the fight because we 
convinced the people and the Congress that 
the change would do nothing for efficiency 
and economy in Government while doing 
harm to the disabled veteran. Today, we re- 
main alert and vigilant to see that this vic- 
tory is maintained. 

Any attempt now to hold back the funds 
that are needed to operate veterans’ hos- 
pitals should be rejected for the same rea- 
sons that inspired us a year ago. 

Today there are 161 veterans’ hospitals 
throughout the country. Behind every pa- 
tient in every ward is a story of personal 
sacrifice, 


I wish some of the critics would take the 
time to go into one of these hospitals and 
see the type of American they are shooting 
at. I wish they would visit, as I have, with 
a countryman whose willingness to fight 
for his country resulted in a lifetime of star- 
ing at a white ceiling from the same, white 
bed. If they did that, I'm sure we would 
hear less loose talk about Treasury raiders. 

It’s true that the Government could save 
dollars by closing down the hospitals. By 
the same token, we could save a lot more 
dollars by eliminating the Armed Forces. But 
is that the kind of saving we want? Isn't 
the national honor, like national security, 
worth the cost of preserving? 

We know perfectly well that savings are 
not always expressed in terms of dollars and 
cents. This Nation over the years has banked 
a tremendous fund of self-respect and pride 
on the strength of its generous concern for 
veterans’ well-being. To risk the loss of 
that reserve now might well add up to a 
net loss in national resources. 

We've been reading and hearing a lot lately 
about alleged abuses of the veteran’s right 
to hospital care. The charge has been made 
from so many rostrums and in so many 
publications that it has given rise to a whole 
crop of misunderstandings and misapprehen- 
sions. 

The critics are fond of saying, or implying, 
that all 20 million of the Nation's veterans 
are receiving free medical care. 

Let’s look at the record. Today there are 
approximately 120,000 patients in veterans’ 
hospitals across the couftry. Another 30,000 
have made application and are waiting to 
be admitted. That means that only six- 
tenths of 1 percent of the total number of 
veterans are actually receiving VA hospital 
care at this time. Stated another way, it 
means that out of every 1,000 veterans, only 
6 are in VA hospitals. 

This is so because the law spells out in 
plain English the eligibility requirements 
that must be met. The law states that 
the VA’s primary responsibility is to look 
after those suffering from disabilities di- 
rectly related to war service. It further pro- 
vides that hospitalization may be furnished 
to war veterans whose disabilities are not 
related to their service only when beds are 
available and when they cannot afford pri- 
vate care. 

How anyone on the basis of those facts 
could suggest that 20 million veterans are 
entitled to free hospitalization is a mystery 
to me. And yet, some people persist in 
doing just that, and occasionally they even 
include members of the 20 million families 
in their estimate. 

So far as individual violations are con- 
cerned, the record again gives the lie to the 
wild charges that are now being circulated. 

The American Legion holds no brief for 
anyone who would seek treatment in a vet- 
erans’ hospital without entitlement. When 
that happens, it amounts to denying that 
bed to another veteran who needs and de- 
serves it. We are convinced, however, and 
we have surveys to prove it, that cases of 
this kind are rare exceptions. 

All but 8 percent of those hospitalized in 
veterans’ hospitals are service connected, 
mental, tuberculosis, and long-term chronic 
cases or those ordered in or on an emergency 
basis. The long-term cases are the indi- 
gent whose incomes are gone and whose re- 
sources have been drained, and who are a 
public problem in any event. To turn them 
out of the VA hospitals would solve nothing 
but create a new social problem, as the over- 
crowded municipal and State hospitals can- 
not possibly absorb them. 

Critics must subtract from the remaining 
8 percent all who told the truth on the form 
P-10 about their inability to afford private 
care. 

Veterans’ hospitalization is not a form of 
socialism. Its principle was affirmed by 
Presidents Washington, Lincoln, Teddy 
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Roosevelt, and Coolidge through the years, 
and our present laws were analyzed and re- 
confirmed by Congress during World War II. 

In 1890 our veteran population was 3 per- 
cent of the Nation’s total. Today the vet- 
eran population is 13 percent, and yet, to- 
day a lower percentage of our national in- 
come is spent for veterans’ care and benefits 
than was spent in 1890. 

The objective of the American Legion is 
now, as always, to further economy and effi- 
ciency in Federal spending, especially as it 
applies to veterans, meanwhile recognizing 
the obligation and responsibility established 
by law, to adequately care for those who 
suffered, sacrificed, and bore the burden in 
their country's wars. Already during my ad- 
ministration seven economy measures, di- 
rected at more effective administration of 
existing laws affecting the VA program have 
been recommended by the American Legion 
to all Members of Congress and the Appro- 
priations Subcommittee of the House. At 
all times we insist that economy and effi- 
ciency must be based on surveys and study 
to gain the factual information and proper 
analysis of these facts. 

We are in the process now of completing 
a thorough spot check of the VA patients 
who comprise this approximately 1-out-of-10 
category. We are doing it by sending our re- 
habilitation specialists into hospitals around 
the country to personally determine the basis 
of entitlement. The initial reports indicate 
that there are only approximately 2 percent 
among this group about whom some ques- 
tion of eligibility may be raised. 

I hope everyone in this audience will re- 
member that figure the next time you are 
asked to believe the fantastic statement that 
half of the patients in veterans’ hospitals 
are abusing their rights. 

Some of our opponents in this fight have 
popularized the idea that this hospital pro- 
gram represents virtually the sole support of 
present high taxes. The fact is quite the 
contrary. Providing medical care for vet- 
erans in 1952 cost exactly 1 penny out of 
each tax dollar collected by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for that year. 

The men and women who receive these 
benefits are good Americans. Most of them 
have more claim to that title than you and 
I; they have proved it by personal sacrifice 
in the public interest. If it were true that 
the special care they are getting in any way 
threatened the solvency and security of the 
country, nobody would have to hunt ways 
of taking it away from them; they would 
give it up, and gladly, because they know 
what patriotism means and they are used 
to putting country above self. 

I am convinced that most of the people 
who make these wild charges simply. do not 
know the facts. In most cases, it’s a matter 
of bad information running interference for 
good intentions. 

We think the 82d Congress was unrealistic 
when it cut the veterans’ appropriation by 
approximately $40 million a year ago. It 
should be realized that this $40 million cut 
was not alone from the administrative side 
of the VA budget, but included more than 
$31 million from the funds appropriated for 
operation of the VA medical and hospital 
program. 

This caused a substantial decrease in the 
number of medical personnel exclusive of 
the doctors, dentists, and nurses. 

There was a loss of use of some 2,280 beds 
in a situation where the number of veterans 
applying for use of VA beds was increasing. 

There was reduction of the outpatient- 
medical program to service-connected dis- 
abled. 

There was loss of the number of contract 
hospital beds. 

Other losses occurred as a result of this 
failure to make a searching examination of 
the effects that would come from the reduc- 
tion of funds in the operation of veterans’ 
affairs programs. 
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We earnestly hope that each individual 
Member of Congress will check the situation 
as it affects veterans in his own State and 
district before he votes on such appropria- 
tions for fiscal 1954. 

The individual Senator and Congressman, 
by checking the hospital and regional offices 
in his own constituency, can learn exactly 
what happens when appropriations are cut. 
We believe they will find that further cuts 
cannot be justified on either economic or 
moral grounds. 

All Americans are involved in the decision 
which the Congress will soon make. The 
debt of honor due our disabled is not alone 
the concern of Members of Congress or the 
American Legion. It is a truly national debt 
for which each citizen is responsible and in 
which each has a stake. 

I am sure that the people of New Jersey 
and the Nation will stand up and be counted 
on the side of those who have sacrificed 
much, contributed much, and claimed so 
little in the interest of keeping America 
strong and free. 


Poll Results on 19 Foreign and Domestic 
Issues Taken in Second District of 
California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1953 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, several 
weeks ago I sent out a questionnaire to 
the people of the Second Congressional 
District on 19 domestic and foreign policy 
issues facing the country at this time. 
There were approximately 73,000 ques- 
tionnaires sent out, and we have received 
6,500 returns and some are still coming 
in; this will be a return of around 9 per- 
cent, considered very good in any poll. 
Approximately 63,000 questionnaires 
were sent to rural and star-route box- 
holders and approximately 11,000 sent to 
post-office boxholders and special mail- 
ing lists for which I have addressograph 
plates. The returns have been fairly 
uniform from all parts of the 19-county 
district. Following is a tabulation of 
the answers on each of the questions 
which I think will be of interest to the 
Members of the House: 

1. Do you favor continuing certain tax 
exemptions granted farm marketing coop- 
eratives? Yes, 32.4 percent; no, 60 percent; 
no answer, 7.6 percent. 

2. Do you favor continuing the present soil- 
conservation program? Yes, 70.9 percent; no, 
25.6 percent; no answer, 3.5 percent. 

3. Do you favor continuation of farm 
price supports at 90 percent of parity? Yes, 
26.8 percent; no, 66.7 percent; no answer, 
6.5 percent. 

4. Do you favor turning the federally- 
owned lands of the national forests and 
parks over to the States? Yes, 26.7 percent; 
no, 71.8 percent; no answer, 1.5 percent. 

5. Do you favor lowering tariffs generally 
even though some domestic industries are 
injured thereby? Yes, 39.4 percent; no, 54 
percent; no answer, 6.6 percent. 

6. Do you favor reducing the money al- 
lowed for military preparedness? Tes, 27.4 
percent; no, 68.3 percent; no answer, 6.3 
percent. 

7. Do you favor cutting the foreign aid 
program? Yes, 76.5 percent; no, 19.2 per- 
cent; no answer, 4.3 percent. 


8. Do you favor greater efforts in the Ko- 
rean war even though it involves higher cas- 
ualties and more money? Yes, 57.2 percent; 
no, 31.5 percent; no answer, 11.7 percent. 

9. Do you favor reducing taxes now even 
if it should mean an unbalanced budget? 
Yes, 28 percent; no, 61.8 percent; no answer, 
10.2 percent. 

10. Do you favor statehood for Hawali? 
Yes, 84.3 percent; no, 15.7 percent; no ans- 
wer, 0 percent. 

11. Do you favor statehood for Alaska? 
Yes, 83.7 percent; no, 12.6 percent; no an- 
swer, 3.7 percent. 

12. Do you favor some form of universal 
military training? Yes, 78.5 percent; no, 18.6 
percent; no answer, 2.9 percent. 

13. Do you think the tidelands should be 
returned to the States? Yes, 55.4 percent; 
no, 40 percent; no answer, 4.6 percent. 

14. Do you favor financial aid to the do- 
mestic mining industry? Yes, 40.9 percent; 
no, 51.1 percent; no answer, 8 percent. 

15. Do you think the present administra- 
tion has done a satisfactory job to date? 
Yes, 72.2 percent; no, 10.9 percent; no an- 
swer, 16.9 percent. 

16. Are you in favor of standby price-wage 
controls to be used in the event of an emer- 
gency? Yes, 87.2 percent; no, 10.7 percent; 
no answer 2.1 percent. 

17. Do you favor the Federal Government 
continuing to build irrigation and reclama- 
tion projects? Yes, 75.3 percent; no, 20.9 
percent; no answer, 3.8 percent. 

18. Do you think the State should buy 
the Central Valley project now? Yes, 34 
percent; no, 54 percent; no answer 12 per- 
cent. 

19. Should the United States declare the 
Yalta agreements void? Yes, 61.3 percent; 
no, 23.5 percent; no answer, 15.2 percent. 


Franciszek Jarecki 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 18, 1953 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I want to 
insert the following resolution adopted 
by the western New York division of the 
Polish-American Congress at Buffalo, 
WL 


At a mass meeting sponsored by the west- 
ern New York division of the Polish-Ameri- 
can Congress, held at Dom Polski Hall, 
Buffalo, N. Y., the following resolution was 
adopted: 

“Whereas the citizens of Buffalo, and 
especially the citizens of Polish ancestry, 
have as their guests this day Lt. Franciszek 
Jarecki, a young, intrepid Polish flier who at 
great risk to his own safety escaped from 
Communist Poland on the 5th day of March 
1953 in the now famous Russian MIG 15 
airplane, and which jet plane the western 
world was so anxious to obtain: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, That all the citizens of Buffalo, 
and especially the citizens of Polish ances- 
try, join in this celebration, and extend our 
hand of welcome to said Lt. Franciszek 
Jarecki to wish him a long life and happiness 
and an interesting stay amongst us in the 
city of Buffalo, the city of good neighbors, 
and in the United States of America; hoping 
and trusting that he will enjoy every minute 
of his visit here amongst the Americans of 
Polish ancestry, and that he eventually can 
become one of us in this great freedom-lov- 
ing country, the United States of America, 
and we further pledge our unconditional 
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loyalty to the American flag and to the ideals 
for which it stands. We pledge our sup- 
port to the President of the United States 
and express our confidence in his enlight- 
ened leadership, and we welcome the Presi- 
dent's determination to bring the Korean 
war to a satisfactory end.” 

We find most reassuring for the future of 
our country and the free world as a whole, 
the firm stand taken by the President, the 
Secretary of State, and the leading Members 
of both Houses of the United States Congress 
against any further appeasenrent of Soviet 
imperialism, the greatest scourge of our 
times; especially do we commend the Presi- 
dent for the speech that he delivered before 
the newspaper editors on the 16th day of 
April 1953, wherein he stated as a condition 
to any just peace in the world it will be nec- 
essary for Soviet Russia to roll back the Iron 
Curtain. 

Like all good Americans we yearn for a just 
and lasting peace, a peace of liberation from 
fear, tyranny, and enslavement; not a peace 
of containment—a temporary armistice to be 
exploited by the enemy for the preparation 
of a new assault in Korea and elsewhere in 
the world. 

We most earnestly urge our Government to 
continue building our economic and military 
armaments for the defense of our country 
against any unseen surprise. We demand’ 
that the military forces of the Soviet Union 
be withdrawn from the territories of Poland, 
and that the American Government insists 
upon the restoration of the independence of 
Poland. 

We call upon Russia to abolish all concen- 
tration and labor camps in accordance with 
the plan submitted by the United Nations. 

We hereby raise our voices in protest 
against the tyrannical actions of the Polish 
puppet government and the Soviet Army that 
is now dominating Poland, in their brutal 
attack on religion and the persecution of the 
priests and the faithful in Poland. 

We urge the United States delegation to 
the United Nations to present the final testi- 
mony and conclusions of the Congressional 
Committee To Investigate the Katyn Forest 
Massacre, which adjudges Soviet Russia as 
guilty of the heinous crime, to the World 
Court. 

We urge the American Government to con- 
tinue its action against Communist sub- 
versives who are striving to undermine our 
schools, our institution, and our democratic 
way of life. 

We send the people of Poland our tribute 
and recognition for their great resistance to 
communism, so gallantly demonstrated re- 
cently by the daring feat of our guest of 
today, the Polish jet pilot, Lt. Franciszek 
Jarecki, 

We urge Americans of Polish ancestry to 
continue their patriotic efforts in behalf of 
America and the independence of the Polish 
nation. 

We further direct that the above resolu- 
tion be sent to the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of State, to the United 
States Senators and Members of Congress 
representing our State and our districts. 

Burralo, N. Y., May 10, 1953. 


The Wolf at the Door 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 18, 1953 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks, 
I include the splendid and most original 
address entitled The Wolf at the Door,” 
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given by the Most Reverend Richard J. 
Cushing, D. D., archbishop of Boston, on 
April 26, 1953, at a benefit dinner for 
Nazareth. This benefit dinner was held 
in connection with the raising of funds 
to build the Nazareth School which will 
cost more than several millions of dol- 
lars. This money was raised under the 
leadership and sponsorship of Arch- 
bishop Cushing. Nazareth School will 
serve for generations to come thousands 
of children of all creeds who require as- 
sistance because of the death of their 
parents, or whose parents are unable to 
support them. Any child admitted to 
Nazareth School will receive a complete 
education without the record or appear- 
ance of destitution being attached 
thereto. 

I am sure that anyone who reads this 
splendid address of Archbishop Cushing 
will not only be touched by the culmina- 
tion of his dream in the construction of 
Nazareth School, but also by his unique 
and original remarks, which remarks 
constitute without regard to race, color, 
or creed, not only a message, but a lesson 
for all of us. 

This splendid institution, the Nazareth 
School for Children, will replace the 
Home for Destitute Catholic Children 
which has been in existence in Boston, 
Mass., for about the past 100 years. The 
address follows: 


I must begin by pledging greater grati- 
tude than words can express to the men 
behind tonight’s magnificent event and to 
every last person who has joined in the tre- 
mendous turnout which I find before me. 

They tell me there are more than a thou- 
sand people here tonight. I didn’t know 
that I had so many friends who had a hun- 
dred dollars apiece. Most of my friends are 
in the smaller denominations—I mean, of 
course, financially—or else are looking for 
$100 rather than able to give them to me. 

In the years that I have been collecting 
money for worthy causes at home and 
abroad, I have learned many lessons about 
money and about the donors of money. One 

I have learned is this: People who 
have it will give you $1,000; people who have 
it will give you $100; people who have it will 
give you $1; but each will give cheerfully 
only so long as he knows that not one red 
cent will be wasted. 

At the same time that I have learned this 
in begging for charity and for religion, so 
also the people, prosperous and poor, who 
have given me money in small amounts or 
large have learned that I never waste 
money given me for the work of God. 

I make few boasts, but I make that boast 
without fear of challenge. Every cent 
given to me for the works of charity is 
treated with the same care, respect for the 
wish of the donor, and detached sense of 
stewardship that I would give a million 
dollars. 

You may think it strange that I say that, 
but I do so for two reasons. The first is a 
simple, straightforward one: Every man 
should be pardoned at least one minor van- 
ity and I confess to being proud of my rec- 
ord of devoting to the works of religion and 
of charity every last penny ever entrusted 
to me. There is no “cut” for anyone, least 
of all for me, from the funds, large or small, 
which I receive from events like this. 

The second reason why I make this asser- 
tion, even though I realize that none of you 
need or expect it, is more important. Any- 
one who came here tonight has a right to 
know what will become of every nickel he 
contributed. Most certainly he has the right 
to know that when he gives money for 
charity every cent will go to charity. I have 


no “overhead,” no professional or; tion, 
no operating expenses which are defrayed 
out of the charitable gifts of generous 
friends. Anyone who gave me a hundred 
dollars tonight may be certain that the com- 
plete sum of his bountiful gift will be out 
of my hands and into the work just as 
speedily as I can get away from here to act 
as middleman between you and the project 
you are helping me to realize. 

I want to speak to you tonight in a some- 
what personal and mildly philosophical vein. 
My message is prompted by the friendly way 
you are helping me over a hurdle, but I hope 
it may contain a little inspiration and sim- 
ple wisdom for you in meeting your own 
problems. 

Sometimes people say to me: “Don't you 
ever get tired of raising money and asking 
for help?” My answer is, No.“ Asa matter 
of fact, everyone gets tired of rushing about 
in the business of life, but everyone gets new 
energy from the thought of the reasons why 
he is rushing about, particularly when those 
reasons are God's reasons. 

I am a great believer in the idea that 
trouble is the best thing that ever happened 
to us. If all the troubles in the world were 
eliminated and all the problems solved, we'd 
be more tired than work ever made us; we 
would be bored to death. The man who has 
a lot of troubles may not think of himself as 
being blessed, but there is a sense in which 
he is. For my own part, I believe that God 
intends some of us to have a lot of troubles 
of our own and a gift for taking on the 
troubles of others. When God gives a man 
a gift like that, he always gives him the 
graces needed to make the gift a consola- 
tion and a source of satisfaction to himself, 
I think I can claim to be such a man; I’ve 
always been blessed with troubles. 

I have often refiected that I owe such 
measure of achievement as I have attained 
to trouble, my own problems and the troubles 
of others. You cannot speak of a life like 
mine as “successful” in the usual sense of 
the world, but if you could, you would be 
obliged to attribute my “success” to calami- 
ties, problems and troubles; the troubles of 
missionaries, the problems of nuns trying to 
run big institutions on little money, the ca- 
lamities of a million unknown people looking 
for a helping hand and an encouraging word. 

If it hadn't been for these, I would have 
had no spur for a temperament like mine. 
I never would have been heard from—which, 
come to think of it, might not have been a 
calamity after all. Anyway, some owe their 
progress to talent, some to riches, some to 
friends. Some of us owe ours to trouble. 

As you know, every bishop has a coat of 
arms. There was a time when it indicated 
noble origins, I suppose, but the custom 
kept up even in the case of ordinary people 
like the rest of us. Lacking a family coat 
of arms, we ordinary fellows usually make 
up our own. The idea is that you select 
some appropriate symbols which will identify 
you by revealing your ideals, your outlook 
or the work you've tried to do. My coat of 
arms displays a shepherd's staff; it is bor- 
rowed from the coat of arms of great St. 
Richard of Chichester, famed for his pas- 
toral zeal. Then, too, I have three shells, 
symbols of St. James, the apostolic pilgrim 
whose journeys in behalf of the faith 
brought him all the way to Spain. These 
symbols are super-imposed on a cross, the 
sign of salvation and the principal symbol 
of our archdiocese. 

It's very beautiful. But if I were design- 
ing my coat of arms over again, I think I 
would change it a bit. I would put the pic- 
ture of an animal somewhere in the design. 
Sometimes in a coat of arms you see an 
eagle, or a lion, or a dog, or some like sym- 
bolic bird or best. My coat of arms should 
include a wolf. 

Now by that wolf I wouldn’t mean, of 
course, what might be meant if a wolf showed 
on the arms of some people. But neither 
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would I mean the wolf which is associated 
with the story of good St. Francis of Assisi, 
whose gentleness made him win over the 
savage wolf of Gubbio. To be sure, I would 
like to have a symbol of St. Francis, but 
my wolf is not the wolf of his beautiful 
legend. The wolf to whom I am indebted 
and who has kept me going all my life is 
the old, familiar wolf at the door“ and 
so he deserves a place on my coat of arms. 

Some people have been inspired by mighty 
visions and have made their mark in the 
world by striving to achieve their dreams. 
I never had a vision in my life and I don't 
sleep well enough to dream. Other people 
make their way motivated by the desire for 
prosperity or acclaim. I wouldn't cross the 
street for either. My whole life has been 
spent trying to keep the wolf away from the 
door, and so, since he’s kept me busy, active, 
and reasonably happy all these years, I'd like 
to say a good word tonight for the wolf at 
the door. In my opinion, the wolf at the 
door has been given too much of a bad name. 
He has been despised and discriminated 
against, whereas he deserves a place among 
our favorite animals. 

The wolf at the door is not a restful ani- 
mal, like the house cat. He isn’t a friendly 
animal, like the family dog. He isn’t an at- 
tractive beast, like a faithful horse. But 
mankind owes the wolf at the door more 
than we owe all the cats and dogs that ever 
fought. The wolf at the door has been a 
spur to achievement. He has been a warn- 
ing against sloth, complacency, and taking 
it easy. He has kept us from going soft. 

There are a lot of people who would never 
get out of bed in the morning except for the 
necessity of keeping the wolf away from the 
door. Some of them would never earn a 
day’s pay if it weren’t for the fear of the 
wolf at the door. People study, sweat, 
strive, and scheme their way into posts of 
mighty acccomplishment, all because of fear 
of the wolf at the door. They save instead 
of wasting; they improve themselves instead 
of going to seed; they become successful, 
spurred on by our old friend, the wolf at 
the door. 

That's why I think we owe the wolf at the 
door a vote of thanks for all the stimulus, if 
not inspiration, which his hungry fangs gave 
us along the way of life. 

Now the Christian is a man who worries 
about the wolf at the other fellow's door. 
That's how he differs from the self-centered 
materialist or pagan. The natural man 
works to keep the wolf away from his own 
door; the Christian gives up his life to 
keeping the wolf away from the door of his 
neighbor as well. If there were no wolf at 
our own door we'd all grow fat, lazy, and 
dull. If there were no wolf at the other 
fellow's door, we'd all grow selfish and the 
Christian life would become a pretty pale 
and uninspired business. 

That is why I dwell tonight on our debt, 
certainly my debt, to the wolf at the door. 
That is why I insist that we always need 
problems even more than we need easy 
answers in life. More men have been made 
great by crosses than by crowns; conversely, 
more men have been made soft, even ruined, 
by crowns than by crosses. More men have 
been blessed through adversity than have 
been perfected through prosperity. 

Not so long ago a wise man wrote a little 
book called the Ladder of Handicaps. In 
his book he asserts that the universal ex- 
perience of mankind demonstrates that 
handicaps frequently contribute more to 
achievement than do advantages. He point- 
ed out how stupid it is to resent handicaps 
when we refiect how many men had made 
out of these the rungs of the ladder to 
perfection and to attainment. This is an- 
other twist to the idea of the wolf at the 
door. 

How often history confirms that the bat- 
tle, far from being to the strong, is fre- 
quently won by the weak whose handicaps 
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force them to the greater effort and the more 
perfect waging of the war. Physical defects, 
poverty, illness, restricted opportunity, re- 
verses of one kind or another, all these like 
the wolf at the door, frequently prove to be 
blessings in disguise when they compel a 
man to rise above himself and do 10 times 
as well the job which he would otherwise 
have done with the mediocrity of the strong. 

St. Paul, victim of chronic physical mal- 
adies and least of the Apostles by his own 
say-so, became the giant among them both 
in his physical endurance and his spiritual 
accomplishments. He was speaking out of 
personal experience when he said the words 
which have given courage, hope, and deter- 
mination to so many handicapped people. 
St. Paul said: “Power is made perfect in 
infirmity,” and he knew whereof he spoke. 
Whatever his affliction was, whether it was 
epilepsy, as some say, or bad vision and ma- 
larial fever, as others think, he hurled him- 
self into the gigantic task of winning the 
world for Christ with a drive and a tireless 
zeal not found in others and probably not to 
be found in him if he had been less handi- 
capped. 

My point that a wolf at the door, the 
symbol of problems, calamities, and difficul- 
ties, has been man’s best friend is confirmed 
by the lives of those whom the world justly 
calls great in their respective fields. How 
many women have achieved the culture and 
insight into life of Helen Keller, born deaf, 
dumb, and blind? How many scholars, en- 
dowed with their full faculties, have left 
behind them a mass of written wisdom com- 
parable to that of the New England amateur 
historian, Francis Parkman? Francis Park- 
man enriched the world of learning with 
works which run into a score and a half 
volumes. He recorded the otherwise un- 
known story of the early French in North 
America. He faithfully documented the mis- 
sionary exploits of the Jesuits on our con- 
tinent. He amassed and systematically re- 
lated the stories of the Indian tribes, the 
great period of exploration and discovery, 
the progress of the white man westward and 
along the Oregon Trail. He preserved for 
posterity the biographies of the great lead- 
ers in Canadian colonial history. During all 
the years of his study and writing Francis 
Parkman suffered from chronic nervous ex- 
haustion and from an eye condition which 
permitted him to write but six lines a day 
for months at a time. And yet, far from 
abandoning his ambition to become a his- 
torian, he struggled for hours over manu- 
scripts which were scarcely legible, and wrote 
his magnificent history by longhand with a 
wire screen to guide his shaking hand. He 
was too tired to dictate his material and 
too weak to write at length on any given 
day—and so he left behind him more than 
30 volumes for the instruction and the de- 
light of future generations. 

Let me tell you of another man whose 
symbol might have been the wolf at the 
door in the sense that his handicaps and the 
problems of others became the spurs to his 
greatness. William Wilberforce is buried in 
Westminster Abbey, England’s hall of fame. 
By nature he was a frail man, small in stat- 
ure and continually vexed by ill health. Bos- 
well once described the impression which 
Wilberforce made on him when first Boswell 
heard him speak in the House of Commons. 
Boswell said, “I saw what seemed a mere 
shrimp mount the rostrum; but as I listened, 
he grew and grew until the shrimp became 
a whale before my eyes.” 

Who was this man Wilberforce whose pow- 
er was made perfect in infirmity? For 20 
years he was required by doctors to use sed- 
atives, including opium, to control the pain 
that wrecked his body. His physical pain re- 
quired the opium, his spiritual discipline 
controlled carefully the amount that he took. 
He won by his lifelong battles in behalf of 
the afflicted and the downtrodden the proud- 
est title I ever heard applied to a man in 


public life. He was called the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the Unprotected and the Friendless. 
Over his tomb in Westminster Abbey these 
words are carved, “He removed from England 
the guilt of the slave trade and prepared the 
way for the abolition of slavery in every 
colony in the Empire.” 

If William Wilberforce had had the advan- 
tage of a strong constitution and a life of 
ease, I doubt that he would have possessed 
that profound sympathy for the afflicted 
which turned him from a physical weakling 
to a moral giant. 

I don't need to multiply examples. You 
can recall them from every walk of life. 
Teddy Roosevelt, the great exponent of the 
strenuous life, the Rough Rider who taught 
young men to hit the line and hit it hard, 
was a sickly boy with the least promising 
outlook for his health, indeed his survival. 
He had the handicap of losing the sight of 
one eye, but he saw more with his good eye 
than most men do with two eyes plus binoc- 
ulars, and he left behind him an impression 
of such vitality, robust physique and virile 
thinking that the vast majority never re- 
member his physical infirmities, his defective 
vision or his other handicaps, including, by 
the way, the handicap of a voice which hard- 
ly matched the thundering quality of the 
thoughts which is expressed. 

I have already mentioned St. Francis of 
Assisi. He is another example of power per- 
fected through infirmity. He turned his 
handicaps into tools for building greatness, 
even the greatness of heroic sanctity. As 
a young man Francis was so squeamish and 
hypersensitive in the presence of suffering 
that he took sick at the sight of the afflicted, 
especially lepers. A fastidious dresser, some- 
thing of a dandy in his love of soft clothes, 
he once turned away in disgust from a beggar 
dressed in rags. But when Francis came 
to reflect on the point that I am trying to 
drive home tonight, the point that greatness 
and even God Himself come to us hidden 
in adversities, problems and the weaknesses 
of ourselves and of others, then he turned 
his limitations into sources of spiritual 
power. Leprosy sickened him, so he resolved 
to use it as the test of the sincerity of his 
love for Jesus, present in the afflicted. He 
threw his arms about a leper and kissed him 
in proof of his mastery of self. 

Francis is not the only saint who proved 
that power is perfected in infirmity, that 
the wolf at the door is a better friend than 
the tabby cat of comfort or the comfortable 
dog of ease and freedom from problems. Nor 
are the saints the only ones who illustrate 
the wisdom of finding a blessing in afflictions 
and seeing a friend in the wolf at the door. 
The great masterpieces of literature, art, 
and music have not come, generally speak- 
ing, from robust men and women, free from 
handicaps like ill health, poverty, and the 
constant wail of the wolf at the door. Quite 
the contrary, they have come from blind 
men like Homer and Milton; from men with 
speech handicaps like Demosthenes; deaf 
musicians like Beethoven; hunchbacks like 
Alexander Pope; tubercular victims like Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson—from poor men and 
underprivileged who turned obstacles into 
opportunities, sorrows into steppingstones, 
handicaps into spurs to achievement—and 
made of the wolf at the door a symbol of 
their spur to achievement. 

Christian charity, such as that which I 
have tried to preach and you have tried to 
practice, is the good man’s answer to the 
other fellow’s problems, The wolf at the 
door of my neighbor, more than the lamb, 
or sheep or tame domestic animal, reveals 
whether I am a Christian or a heathen. Ac- 
cording as I react to the problem he creates 
for my neighbor, I reveal myself to men and 
to angels. I am indebted to the wolf at 
my own door for the challenge that proves me 
a man; I am indebted to the wolf at my 
neighbor’s door for the opportunity to prove 
myself a Christian. 
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It is the wolf at the door of the Sisters of 
Charity trying to build and to maintain 
Nazareth, the home for homeless children, 
who keeps me on my toes these days. Be- 
fore he came to their door, he was at others 
and so I have met him before: The wolf at 
the door of the House of the Good Shepherd 
for unfortunate girls, the wolf at the door 
of St. Francis Refuge where we feed 700 
down and out men every day, the wolf at 
the door of the Little Sisters of the Poor, the 
wolf at the door of the various hospitals 
and institutions for the chronic sick or for 
crippled children, each in his turn has served 
to call out to everything that I hope was 
manly and Christian in my life. 

It is the wolf at the door of Nazareth who 
brought you here tonight and made you my 
patrons, my helpers, and my friends. How 
can I despise the beast who gave me so many 
friends, so much pleasant work to do for 
God, so such opportunity to serve Him? 
Sometimes it is exhausting, this battle to 
keep the wolf from the door, but if we were 
having toasts at our dinner tonight, I'd lift 
my glass to the wolf at the door and say: 
“I hope you never get so close that you can 
sink your teeth in my arm and keep me from 
working, but I hope you never go so far away 
that I can no longer hear your howl and 
thus be reminded of how much work there is 
to do, for my neighbor, for the underprivi- 
leged, and for God.” 

And then, my friends, I would lift my glass 
to you, and bless the day we were brought 
together by the wolf at our neighbor’s door. 


Veterans’ Services and Facilities in 
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Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call the attention of the 
House to the unique and unenviable po- 
sition of California with regard to serv- 
ices and facilities for our large veteran 
population. 

It is a well-known fact that many 
thousands of veterans have migrated to 
California from every other State in the 
Union since the close of World War II. 
The number of veterans’ case folders 
transferred to the California Veterans’ 
Administration offices as compared with 
those transferred out shows that ap- 
proximately 1,200 out-of-State veter- 
ans who are on the active-case file are 
taking permanent residence in Califor- 
nia each month. 

An unusually high percentage of the 
total veteran population of California is 
disabled. The Veterans’ Administration 
records show that California has a high- 
er percentage of veterans drawing pen- 
sions and compensation than any other 
State in the Union. Of the Nation's 80,- 
000 100 percent, service-connected, to- 
tally, and permanently disabled World 
War II veterans, California has 10,400, 
or 13 percent—nearly twice her percent- 
age of the total United States popula- 
tion. This high percentage of disabled 
veterans brings unique requirements of 
hospitalization and medical attention to 
our State. Every county hospital in our 
State is feeling the increased load of 
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veteran patients because of the shortage 
of necessary Veterans’ Administration 
facilities. 

In a recent report to Gov. Earl War- 
ren, the department commanders of the 
American Legion, the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, the Disabled American Vet- 
erans, and the AMVETS, estimated that 
in 1948 there were approximately 1,750,- 
000 veterans in the State. On Decem- 
ber 31, 1952, the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion estimated that there were 1,539,000 
veterans in the State. The California 
department of veterans’ affairs believes 
that, as of January 1953, the correct fig- 
ure was very close to 2,000,000. In view 
of the disparity between these estimates, 
it is essential that there be a prompt re- 
survey of the veteran population of the 
State. Veterans are still migrating to 
California in such numbers that pre- 
vious estimates become obsolete almost 
overnight. 

As a member of the House Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs, I have today sent 
to the Veterans’ Administrator a letter 
urging immediate steps to provide an 
accurate and up-to-date census of Cali- 
fornia’s veteran population. At the same 
time, I am requesting the Governor of 
California to lend full assistance to this 
urgent task. I am confident that when 
the full facts are known to the Congress, 
there will not be a single Member of the 
House who will oppose prompt corrective 
action as a matter of simple justice to 
the veterans of California, some of whom 
are former eonstituents of each of you. 

However, action in one respect cannot 
wait for this information to be made 
available. In the case of veterans need- 
ing neuropsychiatric care, immediate re- 
lief is vital. The California Department 
of Mental Hygiene reports that there are 
over 4,600 veterans hospitalized in State 
mental institutions. For the most part, 
California taxpayers are paying for their 
care, although approximately 40 percent 
of them came to California from other 
States. The Veterans’ Administration 
has only two hospitals in California, 
plus one under construction, to take care 
of neuropsychiatric patients from Ari- 
zona, Nevada, and other Western States, 
as well as those from California. There 
are long waiting lists of eligible veterans. 
This situation is intolerable, both from 
the standpoint of the veteran who needs 
and is entitled to hospitalization, and 
also from that of society, to whom many 
of these veterans may at any time be- 
come dangerous. 

On October 19, 1946, a new 1,000-bed 
neuropsychiatic hospital was approved 
for construction in the San Francisco 
area- Since that time some $400,000 has 
been spent preparing the site and pro- 
viding a fence for the area; however, 
construction funds have not yet been 
made available. Meanwhile, veterans 
have continued to migrate into the State 
and the impact of the Korean war on 
this principal port of debarkation is 
making the situation more acute from 
month to month. 

May I urge the Appropriations Com- 
mittee and my colleagues of the House 
to recognize the urgency of our need 
and to assign to this project the number 
one priority position for hospital con- 
struction which the facts of the case so 
amply justify. 


Submerged Lands Act 
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Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, last week this body passed H. R. 
4198 with the Senate amendments, con- 
cerning title to certain submerged lands. 
Among my reasons for voting for this bill 
is my understanding that the bill will 
not necessitate any change in the tradi- 
tional United States policy with respect 
to the breadth of the territorial sea. 

Mr. Speaker, the tuna industry of 
southern California is the largest and 
most valuable fishing industry of the 
United States. The great bulk of tuna 
used by this industry is caught by vessels 
operating out of the port of San Diego in 
my district. ‘These vessels operate off 
the coast of the United States and of 
nine countries of Latin America facing 
on the eastern tropical Pacific. They 
customarily fish in the waters from Cali- 
fornia south to and including the high 
seas off Peru. Many of these countries 
in the past several years have made 
claims to extended jurisdiction over the 
high seas adjacent to their coasts. These 
claims have, for the most part, not been 
applied against our vessels and none of 
them have been accepted in the interna- 
tional field as being valid. The reason 
for this has been that the United States 
in each instance has protested to the 
claiming government that it reserved 
all rights of its vessels to operate on the 
high seas without molestation from a for- 
eign country and that it considered the 
high seas to commence 3 miles from the 
low-water mark of any coast. 

If the United States should modify in 
any respect its policy with respect to the 
breadth of territorial waters, that is that 
the proper breadth of the territorial sea 
is 3 miles measured from the low-water 
mark, then these claims would once more 
burst forth upon us and severely cripple, 
if not entirely incapacitate, the fisheries 
of this country—and also adversely af- 
fect our merchant marine, airlines, and 
Navy. 

My grounds for supporting H. R. 4198 
are as follows: 

First. Section 6 of the bill specifically 
reserves to the United States Govern- 
ment, as does the Constitution, all pow- 
ers of regulation and control over said 
lands and waters needed for the conduct 
of international affairs. 

The Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs left no doubt as to 
what it meant by this section. Senator 
Corpon, the acting chairman, in report- 
ing the bill to the Senate for the com- 
mittee said—in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp of April 1, page 2617—that the pur- 
pose clearly was to enunciate as emphat- 
ically as possible that the rights of the 
Federal Government in international 
affairs cannot be interfered with by any 
situation created under the resolution 
Senate Joint Resolution 13. The resolu- 
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tion, he said, sought to transfer, estab- 
lish, and vest in the States proprietary 
interests which in themselves are pro- 
prietary in character, but in no sense 
governmental. This makes it quite plain 
that the committee sought in this bill to 
transfer to the coastal States dominium 
over the contiguous territorial sea and 
seabed but to retain imperium to the 
United States. This is, in fact, all it 
could do under the Constitution. Ac- 
cordingly, this bill will not necessitate a 
change in the policy of the United States 
with respect to the other members of the 
international community. 

Second. This bill does not seek to es- 
tablish where the Gulf of Mexico bound- 
aries of the State of Florida and the 
State of Texas are. It deliberately and 
intentionally leaves those issues moot. 
The pertinent section is the last sen- 
tence of section 4. The acting chair- 
man of the Senate committee report- 
ing the bill to the Senate states plainly 
on page 2618 of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp for April 1 that the purpose of the 
joint resolution was to create by law a 
status and condition which existed in 
fact up to the time of the California 
decision. He stated further, on page 
2620, that it was not a part of the power 
or duty of the Congress to make deter- 
minations with reference to these 
boundaries or where these bound- 
aries should lie. He said quite prop- 
erly that this is a matter for the 
courts to determine, or for the United 
States through Congress and the legis- 
lative organizations of the several 
States to reach an agreement upon. He 
further said that this bill did not seek 
to invade either of these provinces but 
left both exactly where the Congress 
found them. He said quite flatly that 
the pending bill did not seek to prejudge 
these issues or to determine them. On 
page 2634 he mentioned further that the 
boundaries of the States cannot be 
changed by Congress without the con- 
sent of the States. He stated quite 
properly that the Congress cannot do 
anything legislatively in that fleld and 
did not attempt to do so in this bill. 
Accordingly, it seems plain to me that 
this bill does not affect, either one way 
or another, the extended claims of Texas 
and Florida in the Gulf of Mexico. 
Therefore, there is no reason for the 
United States to change its traditional 
policy on the extent of the territorial 
sea until such a time in the future as 
the courts or the Congress in conjunc- 
tion with the legislatures of the States 
properly effect such a change in the pres- 
ently understood boundaries of Texas 
and Florida. 

Third. The United States has long 
held and holds up to the present mo- 
ment, so far as I know, that a nation 
cannot unilaterally change its bound- 
aries with respect to the other members 
of the international community. In the 
final act of the Conference on United 
States-Ecuadoran Fishery Relations 
concluded April 14, 1953, in Quito, Ecua- 
dor, occurs the following agreement be- 
tween the two official delegations of the 
two nations: 

The conference agrees that it is not with- 
in its competence to resolve differences in 
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legal dispositions and juridical concepts of 
the United States and Ecuador regarding 
territorial waters and innocent passage the 
principles of which in any event are not sus- 
ceptible of bilateral determination since 
these principles are matters for determina- 
tion only by the general agreement of mari- 
time states. 


The gist of this same statement has 
been included in numerous protests and 
reservations which the United States has 
made to nations which sought to extend 
their coastal boundaries into the high 
seas through unilateral action over the 
course of the past several years. 

I assume that the United States will 
apply at home those same precepts 
which for many years it has attempted 
to have applied abroad. 

Fourth. Under our Constitution, treaty 
law supersedes congressional law. The 
United States is bound by treaty with 
Great Britain, Panama, Cuba, and other 
countries to uphold the principle of a 
breadth of territorial sea of 3 geographic 
miles in width, measured from the low- 
water mark. 

The language in the pertinent conven- 
tion of 1924 with Panama—tTreaty Series 
No, 707—is: 

ARTICLE 1. The high contracting parties de- 
clare that it is their firm intention to uphold 
the principle that 3 marine-miles extending 
from the coastline outwards, and measured 
from low-water mark, constitute the proper 
limit of territorial waters. 


I assume that the United States can- 
not change this policy without first 
abrogating these several treaties. Any 
one of these four reasons which I cite 
appear strong enough to me to support 
the view that the pending legislation 
does not necessitate any change in the 
traditional policy of the United States 
with respect to the breadth of the terri- 
trial sea. All four of these reasons, 
when taken together, seem to make that 
case incontrovertible. Accordingly, I 
assume that this measure will do no 
harm to the great tuna fishing industry 
of my State and district. 

I might say that the remarks I have 
made with respect to the tuna industry 
of my State and district apply equally 
to the shrimp industry of the States 
facing on the Gulf of Mexico, the great 
bottom fisheries of New England which 
fish off the shores of Canada near Nova 
Scotia and Newfoundland, and the fish- 
eries of the State of Washington for 
halibut, for troll salmon and for bottom 
fish caught by means of trawls off the 
west coast of British Columbia, and par- 
ticularly in Hecate Straits. 

The general interest of the United 
States fishing industry in this subject 
was aptly stated by Dr. W. M. Chapman, 
then Special Assistant to the Under Sec- 
retary of State, on May 25, 1950, to the 
Subcommittee on Fisheries of the House 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, in connection with an investi- 
gation of a seizure by Mexico of several 
United States shrimp vessels. This ap- 
pears on pages 11 and 12 of that state- 
ment. He says: 

The fish populations which provide the 
raw material for four-fifths or more of the 
fishing industry now active in the United 
States either inhabit the high seas of the 


world or move back and forth between the 
high seas and the marginal seas of the con- 
tiguous countries. 

The tuna fishery has become the most 
valuable marine fishery of the United States. 
Nine-tenths of its yield comes from areas of 
the high seas which are contiguous to the 
10 American Republics south of San Diego 
on the Pacific coast. The fishery is still in 
a rapid state of expansion both volumewise 
and geographically. Nearly all sources of 
further expansion lie in the high seas off the 
coasts of other countries both in the Pacific 
and the Atlantic. 

The great fisheries that have been prose- 
cuted by New Englanders for 300 years lie 
for the most part in the high seas contiguous 
to the coast of Canada. All expansion that 
is anticipated lies in the direction of being 
farther and farther from our coasts, north- 
ward and eastward around the corner of 
Newfoundland and up Davis Strait past 
Greenland and Labrador. 

In the Pacific Northwest we have valua- 
ble fisheries for salmon, halibut, various 
ground fish, albacore, and other fishes in the 
high seas contiguous to British Columbia. 
Our Pacific fisheries are expanding outward 
into the multitudinous islands of Oceania, 
which are under the jurisdiction of many 
nations. 

The fishery for shrimp in the Gulf of 
Mexico has become one of our most rapidly 
growing and valuable fisheries. New banks 
are being discovered one after the other. 
The rapidly expanding fishery is moving 
south into the high seas contiguous to our 
neighbors to the south. It is known that 
large unused resources of shrimp lie farther 
south waiting the harvest and going to waste 
each year for want of it. 

Thus if we permit the loss of our fisheries 
that now exist in the high seas contiguous 
to the coasts of foreign countries we lose the 
biggest half of our fishing industry at one 
stroke. 

Even this, however, is not so serious as the 
fact that we would at the same time lose 
the right to expand these fisheries as this 
Nation’s need for protein food and animal 
oils expands with our growing population. 

The food resources of our land area are 
strictly limited. The vast food resources 
available in the sea are only now being 
realized as the result of ocean-research pro- 
grams which have been going on during and 
since the war. Undreamed-of new technical 
means are being designed and put into use 
to harvest food resources not known to man- 
kind before. The picture of harvesting food 
from the sea is changing with such rapidity 
that no man can tell today what shape or 
volume it will take next year or the years 
thereafter. 

We cannot afford to allow ourselves to be 
exluded from access to these raw materials 
of the sea, 

If one nation can unilaterally extend its 
sovereign territory out to sea by as much 
as a quarter of a mile, then there is no 
reason why it or any other nation cannot 
extend its boundaries seaward by 200 miles, 
by 400 miles, or by such distance it may de- 
sire. In the chaotic situation that such 
claims and counterclaims would bring about, 
the United States would not stand to be 
the gainer, nor, I believe, would mankind 
generally. 

Whether the band of marginal sea is 2 
miles, 3 miles, or 6 miles is not a matter of 
the greatest practical importance. The im- 
portant practical point is that it must be 
marrow in order to prevent those nations 
who are able to harvest the resources of the 
sea from being excluded from access to these 
resources. (Quotation from pp. 298 and 299 
of the hearings before the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, U. S. Senate, 
Submerged Lands.) 
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HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 18, 1953 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD a very 
excellent address entitled “Our Defense 
Policy.” The acdress has attracted con- 
siderable attention throughout the coun- 
try and was delivered by the junior 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON] 
as an Armed Forces Day speech at 
Enid, Okla. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Our DEFENSE Fouicy 


(Address by Hon. STUART SYMINGTON, of 
Missouri) 


It is an honor to be with you here on 
Armed Forces Day at Vance Air Force Base. 
It is always a privilege and a pleasure to be 
in Oklahoma, the great neighbor of my own 
Missouri. 

I wish to pay tribute to Oklahoma’s two 
outstanding Senators, Bon Kerr and MIKE 
Monroney. I know them both well, and 
work with them day after day in the United 
States Senate. They stand for the best that 
there is in Government, and you can well be 
proud of the accomplishments of these men, 
They work not only for the good of Okla- 
homa, but for the good of the whole country. 

It so happens that as Secretary of the Air 
Force it was my privilege to issue the order 
that reactivated this airbase. I recall the 
occasion when Bos Kerr came to consult 
with me about it. I had long known of his 
great interest in national defense and I had 
warmly applauded his efforts in helping to 
establish the Air Force as a separate arm of 
the military. I am proud that Bos Kerr is 
not only a great friend of aviation but also a 
friend of mine. 

Senators KERR and MONRONEY made a most 
persuasive cac> for the reactivation of this 
base. Their arguments were sound and pa- 
triotic. 

It was particularly fitting that the Enid, 
Okla., base should be reactivated, not only 
because of the intrinsic merit of the base, 
but also as a recognition of Bos Kear’s out- 
standing contribution to the cause of na- 
tional defense and to the peace of the world, 

In connection with the peace of the world, 
I want to talk a few minutes today about our 
defense policy. 

The success or failure of any business de- 
pends primarily upon the planning and pro- 
graming ability of its leaders. 

The security of any country also depends 
primarily upon such planning, along with its 
spiritual, economic, and military strength of 
the nation. 

One sure way to obtain minimum military 
return from maximum economic effort is to 
constantly raise and lower the planning of 
military programs, 

Today, as was recently pointed out in a 
fine editorial, the free world lives by the 
grace of a thin line of defense; a line so 
thin that we have had but 12 Sabre jets— 
our only plane capable of beating the MIG— 
patrolling the entire European and middle 
eastern border of that free world. 

Only a dozen planes, and yet military 
leaders such as President Eisenhower and 
Field Marshal Montgomery have declared 
that airpower is the dominant factor in 
war today. 
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This tragic weakness is our inheritance 
from the defense policies of recent years. 
We have jogged our defense planning and 
programing up and down, and then up, and 
then down again; in step with the political 
demands of the moment, but not the secu- 
rity needs of our time. 

It takes many years from the time funds 
are first appropriated until battle-ready air 
units are in flight. Those years are eaten 
up making plans and designs and tools and 
factories; by producing, testing, and per- 
fecting planes and their intricate equipment; 
by training men and units. 

Today's mistakes are tomorrow’s tragedies. 

In an effort to benefit through experience, 
let us look at some of yesterday's mistakes: 

1948: Even though the Reds took over 
Czechoslovakia, the United States Air Force 
was cut to 38 groups. 

Even though Presidential and congres- 
sional commissions studying United States 
airpower both recommended 170-air groups 
as a minimum, we started to rebuild to 
but 58. 

1949: Even though by this time we were 
fighting the cold war of the Berlin airlift, 
we cut our groups to 48—and then to 42. 
That was the year the Soviet exploded their 
first atomic bomb. 

1950: Even though the Chinese Commu- 
nists invaded South Korea in great force, the 
Air Force was allowed to increase to only 
95 groups. 

1951: The Korean war continued. Senator 
Lodge called for an Air Force of 150-comhat 
groups, plus other supporting air units. The 
Air Force asked for 163 groups. The com- 
promise this time was 143 groups. 

The target date set for that size Air Force 
was June 30, 1954, because that was when 
it was estimated the Soviet would be ready 
with enough planes and and enough atomic 
bombs to make an all-out attack against 
the United States. 

1952: Although that target date had moved 
1 year closer, a policy for further postpon- 
ing Air Force readiness, commonly called the 
stretchout, was adopted. 

Never since V-J Day has this country set 
a goal based on a true military analysis of 
what was required for security. Therefore 
we have never moved steadily and with pur- 
pose toward such a goal. 

Instead we have put fiscal policies ahead 
of military strategy; and in doing so, we 
have changed our minds so many times that 
our whole aircraft procurement program has 
been corrupted by indecision. 

President Eisenhower criticized that policy 
in his campaign. It was hoped that his ad- 
ministration would not follow the advice 
of those who would cut down the flow of 
planes, funds, materials, and men which 
must build tomorrow’s Air Force today. 

In April 1952, 3 months before he was 
nominated, the President stated: 

“Air power is the dominant factor in war 
today. It cannot win a war alone, but with- 
out it, no war can be won. Our goal is to 
create air strength capable of answering im- 
mediately the onslaught of an aggressor 
and covering at the same time, the mobili- 
zation of reserve forces. Since we cannot 
predict when an attack might be launched, 
air forces must be operationally ready at all 
times.” 

As a result, some of us were astounded at 
the deep cuts made last week in our mili- 
tary strength; and especially when by far 
the greatest amount, over $7 billion, was 
taken from the Air Force. 

No one has any knowledge of any stretch- 
out in the rapid development of Soviet ca- 
pability to attack this country with sub- 
marines and bombers in an all-out atomic 
effort. 

In discussing last Sunday this latest slash 
in our defense strength, the military ex- 
pert of the New York Times said: 

“The effects of the cut were undebatable. 
For the fifth time since World War II the 


force goals of the services have been changed, 
and the tempo of armament altered. The 
newest program, coupled with the abandon- 
ment of the ‘year of crisis’ concept at the last 
NATO Conference in Paris, means not only a 
‘stretchout,’ or lengthening of the time re- 
quired for the military buildup of the free 
world, but it also means, as things stand now, 
that the plateau of strength toward which 
we are climbing will be considerably lower 
than had been planned. 

“In other words our ultimate strength will 
be less, and our progress toward that strength 
slower. 

“The new program, though it does not re- 
duce materially the present operating forces 
of the services, represents ultimately, there- 
fore, slowdown and cutback.” 

With the abandonment of the target-date 
concept for readiness, of one thing we can be 
sure—there will be further wasteful shifts 
and changes in our defense planning. 

If the Soviets growl more, in Laos, or Ko- 
rea, or Iran, or anywhere else, our military 
programs will go up. If they growl less—and 
return, say, 52 more prisoners—our programs 
will be reduced. 

It would appear that once again, through 
decisions totally unjustified if our top mili- 
tary leaders are correct in their most recent 
reports to the Senate about the great and 
growing menace of Soviet military strength, 
our effort to be prepared by the time the 
Kremlin is ready has been further postponed 
in favor of “business as usual.” 

In other words, as the Soviets steadily plan 
to be stronger, we now plan to be weaker. 

Any proper, businesslike program for mili- 
tary armament must embrace an extended 
period, viz, the number of years from the 
drawing board to the finished carrier, or 
bomber, or submarine, or fighter plane. But 
as the Times article states, five times in the 
last few years the force goals of the services— 
and their planning and programing—have 
been radically reorganized. 

After the Communists exploded an atomic 
bomb in 1949, and then a few months later 
declared war in Korea, America began to 
rearm casually, with the premise that no 
defense program should interfere with our 
high standard of living. 

We could run our war against the North 
Koreans on that basis. In fact, at the Wake 
Island Conference in October 1950, it was 
felt we had won that war. 

But then the Chinese crossed the Yalu— 
and in a matter of days the United States 
was suffering its greatest military reverse 
of modern times, a reverse inflicted upon us 
by Soviet-built planes and tanks and guns. 

Only at this point, with thousands of our 
brave fighting youth being herded together 
like cattle to hobble off to Siberian slavery 
did we finally decide to really try to rearm. 

So we reprogramed up, and we replanned 
up. 
But even then we assured the people that 
all products of our high civilian economy 
could be manufactured right along with the 
new weapons. 

This new planning and programing, super- 
imposed on the peacetime economy, had as 
its basis readiness—readiness by June 1954, 
the time it was believed the enemy would 
be strong enough to think they could attack 
us successfully. 

But this facing up to reality was short- 
lived. Once more, last year, just as the new, 
increased planning and programing started 
to be reflected in the production plants of 
the Nation, and despite all Intelligence re- 
ports showing the strength of the Soviet was 
growing every day, our Government took 
the soothing sirup of the stretch-out, 

We hoped more and spent less. 

Military programs operate roughly on a 
3- to 5-year basis. You people who run 
businesses and farms work on an annual 
inventory basis. 

Picture the chaos which would result if 
5 times in 1 year you changed your basic 
plans as to what you would produce in your 
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factories and on your farms. You know such 
a policy would mean a one-way ticket to 
bankruptcy. 

Inasmuch as our resources, including the 
over $40 billion we have given our allies since 
V-J Day, are now strictly limited, this con- 
stant replanning and reprograming would 
seem a one-way ticket to both bankruptcy 
and insecurity—minimum return for max- 
imum investment. 

But what did this administration offer us 
last week? More stretchout, more soothing 
syrup, more cars, more fat, less muscle. 

Industrial programs of research and pro- 
duction all over the United States will soon 
be reprograming downwards, at heavy cost 
to the American taxpayer. 

But there are two further characteristics 
of this latest replanning and reprogramming 
which are especially hard to understand. 

First, the utlimate maximum strength pre- 
viously thought necessary has been heavily 
reduced. 

Secondly, by far the largest part of this 
reduction has been made in our Air Force. 

These further reductions in size, and mo- 
dernity, and therefore strength, guarantee 
that our Air Force, already admittedly 
weaker than the Soviet Air Force, will be- 
come much weaker, 

A few hours after this heavy reduction in 
the Air Force, the radio was flooded with 
statements from so-called authoritative 
sources that because the Air Force had not 
spent $29 billion already appropriated, the 
Air Force did not need any more money than 
what was left after this heavy reduction. 

Nothing could be more incorrect, in fact 
or in implication. 

The Department of Defense has given 
figures to the Congress which show that as 
of June 30 next there will be an unexpended 
Air Force appropriation balance of some 
$28.5 billion. 

The new administration has sent to the 
Congress a request for $11.7 billion (over five 
billion less than the previous administra- 
tion asked for only last January—a cut of 
nearly 30 percent). 

Accordingly some $40 billion is available 
to the Air Force, provided the Congress 
approves the $11.7 billion. 

Any high-school boy knows that the only 
efficient way to buy such defense items as 
jet fighters and bombers is to purchase them 
over a period of years, on the basis of long- 
range programs, 

The Department of Defense has now noti- 
fied the Air Force that no more than $15 
billion can be paid out in the fiscal year 
1954, regardless of what is delivered. 

But that is only a small part of this de- 
ceitful story. If you subtract the $15 billion 
from the $40 billion, you have left $25 billion, 
a very large percentage of which is already 
planned and/or committed for the necessary 
long-range programs incident to purchasing 
such items as aircraft, aircraft engines, etc. 

“Authoritative sources” imply this is not 
a proper position. That is not true, and let 
me illustrate why. 

Suppose you agree to give me the money 
to build a dam, based on my telling you it 
would take 10 years and cost $100 million; 
and you agree to pay me $10 million a year 
until completion. 

But later you say that I can only spend $5 
million the second year; and when I protest 
that this will cause delay in materials lying 
around, idle people, etc., and, therefore, be 
costly, you answer that I have $85 million 
unspent, so why argue about not getting the 
extra $5 million for the second year, even 
though by withholding the agreed-upon 
amount you are obviously blowing up the 
planned long-term program. 

This is comparable to information being 
released in an effort to justify these further 
incredible reductions in our own air strength. 

In summary, first, the amount of new 
money requested by the past administration 
for the Air Force last January is now being 
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cut over $5 billion by the new administra- 
tion. (The total cut is over $7 billion.) 

Second the amount the Air Force can write 
a check against in 1954 has been cut to the 
point where they may not even be able to 
pay some of their suppliers on time. And 
you can be sure that the little-business man 
will then be the one cut down. 

Third, the facts are distorted to the people 
by authorities saying the money for the pre- 
viously agreed upon long-range Air Force 
program is not necessary, because it cannot 
be spent. 

As the great Russian Air Force, already 
superior to ours, and the great Russian sub- 
marine fleet, already superior to ours, con- 
tinue to grow along with their atomic-bomb 
stockpile, we apparently are to become 
stronger by planning to become weaker. 

As one well-known newspaperman put it, 
this new stretchout proves we now have 
the “miracle model—a longer car with a 
shorter wheelbase, a narrower car with more 
room for the family, a car with half the 
horsepower and twice the speed and pickup.” 

Recently the four top military experts of 
the United States have been notified they 
were to be replaced. 

The record of each proves he is a gallant 
gentleman—who knew how to lead in bat- 
tle—and how to win. 

It was they who told the National Security 
Council that, in effect, as of June 30, 1954, 
the Soviet Air Force would constitute the 
deadliest menace ever faced by the United 
States in its history. 

We now know that when that day comes 
we will not be ready. 

Maybe that is as it should be. Maybe it 
is right to place ourselves in the same posi- 
tion England was with respect to the Nazis 
in the late thirties. 

Maybe there will only be terror in our 
hearts and not in our streets. But I for one 
view with sorrow the price tag being placed 
on the security of my children. 

In any case, it is a matter which should 
never be decided by any single group, or any 
political party. It is a matter which should 
be decided by the American people. 

Proud of their heritage, if given the truth, 
the people will make whatever sacrifice is 
necessary in order to remain free, 
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HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 18, 1953 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that statements 
made by the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Kerr] and the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray] in broadcasts over 
the Farmers’ Union Grain Terminal 
Association radio network be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the addresses 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

This is one in a series of special broadcasts 
by United States Senators and Representa- 
tives, on farm prices and farm programs, car- 
ried over a network of stations in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, and Montana, under sponsor- 
ship of the Farmers’ Union Grain Terminal 
Association, The speaker was ROBERT KERR, 
Democratic Senator from Oklahoma. 

“I am sure the farm folks in my audience 
are well aware of the price declines suffered 
by agriculture. Farm prices are generally 12 
to 15 percent less today than a year ago. Yet, 


the cost of what the farmer buys has de- 
creased only about 1 percent. So, the farmer 
is caught in the squeeze with the percent of 
income kept, or his net percentage, at a 15- 
year low. The parity ratio for agricultural 
commodities dropped 12 points in the last 
year, while food prices to the consumer 
dropped only 1.7 points during that time. 
However, in spite of these danger signs, the 
new Secretary of Agriculture insists that only 
a disaster would justify any positive action 
by the Government in regard to price sup- 
ports. We all know that unless the agricul- 
tural decline can be halted, the country will 
be threatened with a full-scale depression. 

“So, it’s to the interest and the vital inter- 
est of both the farmers and the consumers— 
yes, to the entire Nation—that farm prices 
be improved and stabilized, that price sup- 
ports be improved and kept to guarantee 
adequate production at reasonable prices for 
the producer and at reasonable cost to the 
consumer. 

“It is crystal clear that the indecision of 
the new Secretary is outright opposition to 
adequate price supports, hammering farm 
prices down when they should be increased. 
Both domestic and foreign purchasers buy 
only as required in the hope of getting lower 
and lower prices, and speculators reap profits 
by driving prices even lower. 

“During the last campaign, General Eisen- 
hower himself—and I believe sincerely—told 
the farmers that he not only would stand 
behind the present 90 percent laws but would 
aim at 100 percent of parity. Now, Sec- 
retary Benson somewhat scornfully refers to 
the present law as ‘the rigid system of price 
supports.’ And, after being pressed into ex- 
tending dairy supports for another year at 
90 percent of parity, he warned that it would 
only be a temporary measure until the dairy 
farmers could get their own barns in order. 

“Apparently Republican leaders, in spite 
of the President’s wishes, are going to make 
price supports very fiexible—indeed, maybe 
as flexible as their campaign promises, Sec- 
retary Benson, however, claims that a ma- 
jority of dirt farmers are strongly supporting 
his policy that ‘support prices should be 
used only as an insurance or protection 
against disaster and not as a means of guar- 
anteeing profit.“ As he first declared this in 
his speech in St. Paul on February 11, he 
tells us that he has received substantial word 
from the farmer. By his so-called count, he 
says the messages from the farmers in the 
St. Paul area are running 15 to 1 in favor 
of his position, and he says the newspapers 
got it all wrong when they reported a chilly 
reception to his speech. 

“Furthermore, in an interview in the 
United States News, he declares, ‘I hope I 
always get that warm a reception,’ referring 
to St. Paul. Well, as one old boy said, That 
isn't the way I heard it.“ So as they say 
about the weather, Mr. Benson continues to 
talk about farm prices, but dees nothing. 
He says everything is going to be all right. 
On March 7, for example, the day he an- 
nounced that his very presence in office for 
30 days had checked the decline of cattle 
prices, the United Press contradicted him by 
saying, ‘Further down-turns in wholesale 
beef influenced weakness in cattle prices 
which sank to a new low level for the 
season.’ 

“You know the Secretary himself said that 
we would have to have a price support for 
everything or nothing. Of course, he doesn’t 
want it on everything, and therefore, I must 
conclude that the new Secretary of Agricul- 
ture does not want any price supports— 
period. 

“Therefore, the people themselves must 
speak. You in this audience, and all the 
people you know must be warned that you 
must make yourselves heard if we are to 
have a farm price-support program of value 
to both the farmers and the consumers, 
The people must act to develop sufficient 
support in both parties in Congress to im- 
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prove and keep price supports at 90 percent 
of parity or better. We must develop a 
bipartisan move in Congress to save the- 
price-support program. Therefore, I urge 
you to communicate immediately with your 
Congressmen and your Senators and make 
your views known and your demands effective 
in order that this great program so vital to 
the producers and the consumers of America 
may be improved and kept.” 


This is one in a series of special broad- 
casts by United States Senators and Rep- 
resentatives, on farm prices and farm pro- 
grams, carried over a network of stations 
in Minnesota, North Dakota, and Mon- 
tana, under sponsorship of the Farmers 
Union Grain Terminal Association. The 
speaker was JAMES E. Murray, Democrat, 
Senator of Montana, 

“I am very glad the Farmers Union asked 
me to talk about falling farm prices and 
farm price-supports. I think every farmer 
and everyone interested in the welfare of our 
country should talk about it. And we should 
talk loudly enough to compel action before 
it becomes too critical. It’s already serious. 

“As you know, they’ve ended all price con- 
trols even though there’s a war on and many 
materials are in short supply. The cost of 
the things the farmer must buy is already 
going up and will continue to ge still higher. 

“Another item—interest rates, which most 
farmers probably didn’t notice because they 
don’t have time to read the financial pages. 
A few weeks ago, the new Secretary of the 
Treasury refinanced some Government loans. 
He decided to raise the interest rates on 
them. As a result, the taxpayers, and that 
certainly includes farmers, are going to have 
to pay the bankers $34 million more on those 
loans next year than last year. And that’s 
just the tipoff—the first move in a plan to 
raise interest rates on all loans—farmers’ 
loans as well as those of the small-business 
man and manufacturer. 

“In short, the cost of being a farmer is 
going up and it is going to keep on going 
up. At the same time, as you well know, 
farm incomes are going down, and unless we 
take action, they are going to keep on going 
down. This means a repetition of those same 
factors which in the 1920’s left agriculture 
prostrate and the farmer ruined. Obviously, 
a depression in agriculture is but the fore- 
runner of depression for the businessman, 
the manufacturer, the worker, and the Na- 
tion. This should be the concern not only 
of the farmer but of the entire Nation, and 
the Government must do something about 
it right now. To do something about this, 
our Government worked out the price sup- 
port and other agricultural programs back 
in the thirties and our new President told us 
during the campaign that he believed in 
those programs. He even said specifically 
that the farmer should get 100 percent of 
parity. 

“Now I, for one, believe the President 
meant and still means that, but while he is 
busy with other affairs, others in his admin- 
istration talk and act differently. They talk 
of price supports as disaster insurance, of 
the need to wipe out agricultural inefficiency. 
They talk of concentrating on abolishing 
agricultural surplus. If, by wiping out agri- 
cultural inefficiency, they mean wiping out 
the small farmer, and what else can they 
mean, then they’ve made a goad start already. 

“We must put a stop to this. Those who 
know the importance of the small farmer to 
our whole economy must see to that. But 
when they talk of agricultural surpluses in 
a world where millions are starving, and in 
a Nation which will have 50 million more 
people to feed in 20 years, and when they talk 
of price supports as disaster insurance, in- 
stead of as a basis for agricultural and na- 
tional prosperity, then it is time for all of 
us to be alarmed. Every farmer and every- 
one who knows his role in our national life 
should demand the immediate programing 
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of a price-support program that will con- 
tinue parity for 5 years after our present 
laws expire. 

“We must end all this talk of surpluses by 
enactment of the bill now pending in Con- 
gress sponsored by myself and 20 other Sen- 
ators which will create an international food 
reserve which will feed the starving millions 
of Asia in exchange for the simplest raw 
materials which they have and which we 
need, This is the effective way to stop fall- 
ing farm incomes and meet a great world 
problem now confronting us.” 


Poland’s Constitution Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 18, 1953 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a statement 
which I have prepared relating to the 
162d anniversary of the Constitution of 
Poland. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


PoLaNp’s CONSTITUTION DAY ON THE 3D OF 
May 1791 


In commemorating glorious moments of 
history or anniversaries of births or deaths 
of national heroes or of nations, we keep 
alive their noble traditions. 

On May 3, 1791, the Polish Constitution 
was adopted which was about 2 years after 
the adoption of the Constitution of the 
United States. The greatness of the May 
3, 1791, Polish Constitution consisted in the 
fact that it eliminated the most fundamental 
weaknesses of the Polish parliamentary and 
social system, and this is also the reason 
why this day marks both the crowning act 
of regeneration of the spirit of the Polish 
nation in the second half of the 18th cen- 
tury. The preamble of the May 3 consti- 
tution clearly and unmistakably expresses 
the motivating force that gave birth to this 
remarkable and immortal document. Here 
is its preamble: 

“Persuaded that our common fate depends 
entirely upon the establishing and rendering 
perfect a national constitution; convinced 
by a long train of experience of many defects 
in our government, and willing to profit by 
the present circumstances of Europe, and 
by the favorable moment which has restored 
us to ourselves; free from the disgraceful 
shackles of foreign influence; prizing more 
than life, and every personal consideration, 
the political existence, external independ- 
ence, and internal liberty of the Nation, 
whose care is entrusted to us; desirous, 
moreover, to deserve the blessing and grati- 
tude, not only of our contemporaries, but 
also of future generations; for the sake of 
the public good, for securing our liberty, and 
maintaining our kingdom and our posses- 
sions; in order to exert our natural rights 
with zeal and firmness, we do solemnly es- 
tablish the present constitution, which we 
declare wholly inviolable in every part, till 
such period as shall be prescribed by law, 
when the Nation, if it should think fit, and 
deem necessary, may alter by its express will 
such articles therein as shall be found in- 
adequate. And this present constitution 
shall be the standard of all laws and statutes 
for the future diets.” 

The striking similarity of the 1791 Polish 
Constitution to the Constitution of the 
United States is evidenced by the principle 
of the sovereignty of the people in the state. 


In the 1791 constitution this principle was 
formulated in these words: 

“All power in civil society should be de- 
rived from the will of the people, its end and 
object being the preservation and integrity 
of the state, the civil liberty, and the good 
order of society, on an equal scale, and on a 
lasting foundation, Three distinct powers 
shall compose the government of the Polish 
nation, according to the present constitu- 
tion; viz: 

“l. Legislative power in the states as- 
sembled. 

“2. Executive power in the king and coun- 
cil of inspection, 

“3. Judicial power in jurisdiction existing, 
or to be established.” 

We find another similarity in the guaranty 
of religious freedom in the Polish Consti- 
tution which states that “the same holy 
religion commands us to love our neigh- 
bors, we therefore owe to all people of what- 
ever persuasion, peace in matters of faith, 
and the protection of government; conse- 
quently we assure, to all persuasions and re- 
ligions, freedom and liberty, according to the 
laws of the country, and in all dominions of 
the republic.” 

Thus it was on May 3 in 1791, barely 2 
years after the adoption of its Constitution 
by the United States in 1789, that Poland 
without a bloody revolution or even without 
a disorder succeeded in reforming her public 
life and in eradicating all her internal causes 
of decline. 

The courage of the Polish people in the 
face of adversity has long been a marvel to 
the powers of the world. The white eagle, 
proud emblem of the Polish Nation is the 
guardian of a worthy people. 

For centuries, Poland, the country of fields, 
has been also the country of battlefields. 

In the 19th century it was three times di- 
vided by Austria, Russia, and Prussia; in 
both World Wars it was invaded on two sides 
at once, and in a recent day we have been 
witnesses to a new partition of our ally 
Poland, a partition in which, to our ever- 
lasting shame, we concurred, I refer to the 
Yalta agreement. Time has proved how sad- 
ly mistaken our leaders of that time were 
in this betrayal of a gallant people. 

Twice in our own generation the Polish 
farmer has seen his soil overrun, his crops 
burned, his livestock stolen, and his wife 
and family killed, or worse. 

I join with Jan Ciechanowski, former Po- 
lish Ambassador to the United States who 
said, “The Polish nation will never give up 
its right to an independent state, and for 
this right it will struggle unwaveringly.” 

The gallant spirit of Poland cannot be 
crushed by Godless tyrants. It will move 
forward to the sunshine of a secure free- 
dom. From the heart of Poland comes an 


old song which tells of the unquenchable 


Polish spirit: 


“For hostile arms may trample it and burn 
Its homes, may carry off its children, turn 
Its meadows to a waste by some decree of 

hell. 
But break its power —never! 
hundred times they fell 
It still a hundred times again will spring 
To life, triumphant.” 


Though a 


Disturbing Forces in Our Society 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 
OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 18, 1953 
Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 


ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a re- 
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markable address delivered by Mr. 
George F. Kennan at the University of 
Notre Dame on the evening of May 15, 
1953. This is the finest and clearest 
discussion of an extremely difficult sub- 
ject that I have seen. I wish that all 
Americans might read it. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Post of May 17, 1953] 


KENNAN EXAMINES SOME DISTURBING FORCES 
IN OUR SOCIETY 
(By George F. Kennan) 

(Text of an address by the former Ambas- 
sador to Russia at a University of Notre 
Dame convocation Friday night. The South 
Bend ceremony marked the dedication of 
the new I. A. O'Shaughnessy Hall of Liberal 
and Fine Arts.) 


The sense of warmth and reassurance that 
flows from this occasion means all the more 
to me because I cannot forget that there 
are forces at large in our society today that 
do not inspire me with this same feeling— 
quite the contrary. These forces are too 
diffuse to be described by their association 
with the name of any one man or any one 
political concept. 

They have no distinct organizational 
forms. They are as yet largely matters of 
the mind and the emotion in large masses of 
individuals. But they all march, in one way 
or another, under the banner of an alarmed 
and exercised anticommunism—but an anti- 
communism of a quite special variety, bear- 
ing an air of excited discovery and pro- 
prietorship, as though no one had ever 
known before that there was a Communist 
danger; as though no one had ever thought 
about it and taken its measure; as though 
it had begun about the year 1945 and these 
people were the first to learn of it. 

I have no quarrel to pick with the osten- 
sible purpose of the people in whom these 
forces are manifest. Surely, many of them 
are sincere. Surely, many of them are good 
people. Surely, many of them have come to 
these views under real provocation and out 
of real bewilderment. But I have the deep- 
est misgivings about the direction and ef- 
fects of their efforts. 

In general, I feel that what they are doing 
is unwise and unfortunate, and I am against 
it. They distort and exaggerate the dimen- 
sions of the problem with which they profess 
to deal. They confuse internal and external 
aspects of the Communist threat. They in- 
sist on portraying as contemporary realities 
things that had their actuality years ago. 
They insist on ascribing to the workings of 
domestic communism evils and frustrations 
which, insofar as they were not part of the 
normal and unavoidable burden of complex- 
ity in our life, were the product of our be- 
havior generally as a Nation, and should to- 
day be the subject of humble and contrite 
soul-searching on the part of all of us, in a 
spirit of brotherhood and community, rather 
than of frantic and bitter recrimination. 

And having thus incorrectly stated the 
problem, it is no wonder that these people 
constantly find the wrong answers. They tell 
us to remove our eyes from the constructive 
and positive purposes and to pursue with 
fanaticism the negative and vindictive ones. 
They sow timidity where there should be 
boldness; fear where there should be se- 
renity; suspicion where there should be 
confidence and generosity. In this way 
they impel us—in the name of our salvation 
from the dangers of communism—to many 
of the habits of thought and action which 
our Soviet adversaries, I am sure, would 
most like to see us adopt and which they 
have tried unsuccessfully over a period of 
some 35 years to graft upon us through the 
operations of their Communist Party. 

I would not mention these things if I 
felt that they were only my personal concern 
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and had no relation to the undertaking 
which we have gathered today to celebrate. 
But I fear that there is here a serious rele- 
vance which we cannot ignore. 

Thanks to the vision of wise and generous 
people, this university is now adding one 
more important unit to the number of those 
facilities in our country in which men can 
cultivate their own understanding, and ex- 
tend the boundaries of knowledge, in the 
field of arts and letters, Certainly there 
could be no finer undertaking and none 
more needed. But I feel that this under- 
taking, too, will have to deal at some point 
with the forces I have just described—that 
by entering upon this undertaking you will 
eventually find that these forces will be 
your concern just as they have already be- 
come the concern of some of us who have 
walked in other branches of life. 

I feel this first of all because these forces 
are narrowly exclusive in their approach to 
our world position, and carry this exclu- 
siveness vigorously into the field of inter- 
national cultural exchanges. They tend to 
stifle the interchange of cultural impulses 
that is vital to the progress of the intellec- 
tual and artistic life of our people. The 
people in question seem to feel either that 
cultural values are not important at all or 
that America has reached the apex of cul- 
tural achievement and no longer needs in 
any serious way the stimulus of normal con- 
tact with other peoples in the field of arts 
and letters. ; 

They look with suspicion both on the 
sources of intellectual and artistic activity 
in this country and on impulses of this na- 
ture coming to us from abroad. The remote 
pasts of foreign artists and scholars are 
anxiously scanned before they are permitted 
to enter our land, and this is done in pro- 
ceedings so inflexible in concept and offensive 
in execution that their very existence often 
constitutes a discouragement to cultural in- 
terchange. The personal movements and af- 
fairs of great scholars and artists are thus 
passed upon and controlled by people who 
have no inkling of understanding for the 
creative work these same scholars and artists 
perform. 

In this way, we begin to draw about our- 
selves a cultural curtain similar in some re- 
spects to the iron curtain of our adversaries. 
In doing so, we tend to inflict upon ourselves 
a species of cultural isolation and provincial- 

-ism wholly out of accord with the traditions 
of our Nation and destined, if unchecked, to 
bring to our intellectual and artistic life the 
same sort of sterility from which the cul- 
tural world of our Communist adversaries is 
already suffering. 

A second reason why I think you will have 
to concern yourselves with the forces to 
which I have pointed is that within the 
framework of our society, as in its relations 
to external environment, the tendency of 
these forces is exclusive and intolerant— 
quick to reject, slow to receive, intent on dis- 
covering what ought not to be rather than 
what ought to be. 

They claim the right to define a certain 
area of our national life and cultural out- 
put as beyond the bounds of righteous ap- 
proval. This definition is never effected by 
law or by constituted authority; it is ef- 
fected by vague insinuation and suggestion. 
And the circle, as I say, tends to grow 
constantly narrower. 

One has the impression that, if uncount- 
ered, these people would eventually narrow 
the area of political and cultural respect- 
ability to a point where it included only 
themselves, the excited accusers, and ex- 
cluded everything and everybody not em- 
braced in the profession of denunciation. 

I recall reading recently, twice in one day, 
the words of individuals who proclaimed 
that if certain other people did not get up 
and join actively in the denunciation of 
Communists or communism, they would 
themselves be suspect. What sort of arro- 


gance is this? Every one of us has his civic 
obligations. Every one of us has his moral 
obligations to the principles of loyalty and 
decency. 

I am not condoning anyone for forgetting 
these obligations. But to go beyond this— 
to say that it is not enough to be a law- 
abiding citizen—to say that we all have some 
obligation to get up and make statements 
of this tenor or that with respect to other 
individuals, or else submit to being classified 
as suspect in the eyes of our fellow citizens— 
to assert this is to establish a new species 
of public ritual, to arrogate to one’s indi- 
vidual self the powers of the spiritual and 
temporal lawgiver, to make the definition 
of social conduct a matter of fear in the 
face of vague and irregular forces, rather 
than a matter of confidence in the protect- 
ing discipline of conscience and the law. 

I would know of no moral or political 
authority for this sort of thing. I tremble 
when I see this attempt to make a semi- 
religious cult out of emotional-political cur- 
rents of the moment, and particularly when 
I note that these currents are ones exclu- 
sively negative in nature, designed to appeal 
only to men’s capacity for hatred and fear, 
never to their capacity for forgiveness and 
charity and understanding. 

I have lived more than 10 years of my life 
in totalitarian countries. I know where 
this sort of thing leads. I know it to be 
the most shocking and cynical disservice 
one can do to the credulity and to the spiri- 
tual equilibrium of one’s fellowmen. 

And this sort of thing cannot fail to have 
its effect on the liberal arts, for it is associ- 
ated with two things that stand in deepest 
conflict to the development of mind and 
spirit; with a crass materialism and anti- 
intellectualism on the one hand, and with 
a marked tendency toward a standardization 
and conformity on the other, 

In these forces I have spoken about, it 
seems to me that I detect a conscious re- 
jection and ridicule of intellectual effort and 
distinction. They come together here with 
a deep-seated weakness in the American 
character; a certain shy self-consciousness 
that tends to deny interests other than those 
of business, sport, or war. 

There is a powerful strain of our American 
cast of mind that has little use for the art- 
ist or the writer, and professes to see in the 
pursuits of such people a lack of virility— 
as though virility could not find expression 
in the creation of beauty, as though Michel- 
angelo had never wielded his brush, as 
though Dante had never taken up his pen, 
as though the plays of Shakespeare were 
lacking in manliness. 

The bearers of this neomaterialism seem, 
indeed, to have a strange self-consciousness 
about the subject of virility—a strange need 
to emphasize and demonstrate it by exhibi- 
tions of taciturnity, callousness, and physi- 
cal aggressiveness—as though there were 
some anxiety lest, in the absence of these 
exhibitions, it might be found wanting. 

What weakness is it in us Americans that 
so often makes us embarrassed or afraid to 
indulge the gentle impulse, to seek the finer 
and rarer flavor, to admit frankly and with- 
out stammering apologies to an appreciation 
for the wonder of the poet’s word and the 
miracle of the artist’s brush, for all the 
beauty, in short, that has been recorded in 
the images of word and line created by the 
hands of men in past ages? What is it that 
makes us fear to acknowledge the greatness 
of other lands, or of other times, to shun the 
subtle and the unfamiliar? 

What is it that causes us to huddle to- 
gether, herdlike, in tastes and enthusiasms 
that represent only the common denomina- 
tor of popular acquiescence, rather than to 
show ourselves receptive to the tremendous 
flights of creative imagination of which the 
individual mind has shown itself capable? 
Is it that we are forgetful of the true sources 
of our moral strength, afraid of ourselves, 
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afraid to look into the chaos of our own 
breasts, afraid of the bright, penetrating 
light of the great teachers? 

This fear of the untypical, this quest for 
security within the walls of secular uniform- 
ity—these are traits of our national char- 
acter we would do well to beware of and to 
examine for their origins. They receive 
much encouragement these days, much auto- 
matic and unintended encouragement, by 
virtue of the growing standardization of the 
cultural and, in many respects, the educa- 
tional influences to which our people are 
being subjected. 

The immense impact of commercial ad- 
vertising and the mass media on our lives 
is—let us make no mistake about it—an 
impact that tends to encourage passivity, to 
encourage acquiesence and uniformity, to 
place handicaps on individual contempla- 
tiveness and creativeness. 

It may not seem to many of us too dan- 
gerous that we should all live, dress, eat, 
hear, and read substantially alike. But we 
forget how easily this uniformity of thought 
and habit can be exploited when the will 
to exploit it is there. We forget how 
easily it can slip over into the domination 
of our spiritual and political lives by self- 
appointed custodians who contrive to set 
themselves at the head of popular emotional 
currents. 

There is a real and urgent danger here 
for anyone who values the right to differ 
from others in any manner whatsoever, be 
it in his interests or his associations or his 
faith. There is no greater mistake we of 
this generation can make than to imagine 
that the tendencies which in other coun- 
tries have led to the nightmare of totali- 
tarianism will, as they appear in our own 
midst, politely pause—out of some delicate 
respect for American tradition—at the point 
where they would begin to affect our inde- 
pendence of mind and belief. 

The forces of intolerance and political 
demagogery are greedy forces, and unre- 
strained. There is no limit to their ambi- 
tions or their impudence. They contain 
within themselves no mechanism of self- 
control. Like the ills of Pandora's box, once 
released, they can be stopped only by forces 
external to themselves. 

It is for these reasons that I feel that 
you, in setting up at this time within this 
great academic community a center for lib- 
eral arts, are taking upon yourselves a great, 
though honorable, burden. You are going 
to have to swim against the tide of many 
of the things I have been talking about. 

You are frequently going to find arrayed 
against you, whether by intent or other- 
wise, the materialists, the anti-intellectuals, 
the chauvinists of all sizes and descriptions, 
the protagonists of violence and suspicion 
and intolerance, the people who take it upon 
themselves to delimit the operation of the 
principle of Christian charity, the people 
from whose memories there has passed the 
recollection that in their Father's house 
there are many mansions. 

What you do in these walls will often be 
unsettling and displeasing to such people. 
They will view it with jealousy. You will 
have to bear their malice and their misrepre- 
sentation. But, unlike what many of them 
profess to wish to do to their own chosen 
enemies, it will be your task not to destroy 
them but to help in their redemption and 
remaking, to open their eyes, to demonstrate 
to them the sterility and hopelessness of 
negative undertakings, to engender in them 
an awareness of the real glories and the real 
horizons of the human spirit. 

In this lies both the duty and the oppor- 
tunity of the devotees of the liberal arts 
within our contemporary American civiliza- 
tion. It Hes with them to combat the 
standardization of our day; to teach people 
to accept the great richness of the human 
mind and fantasy—to welcome it and to 
rejoice in it, happy that we have not been 
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condemned by nature to a joyless monotony 
of the creative faculty, happy that there are 
s0 many marvelous ways in which the long- 
ings and dreams of men can find expression. 

It lies with the devotees of the liberal arts 
to combat the materialism of our time; to 
teach us how to ride to work in a motor 
vehicle and absorb the canned music of the 
advertisers without forgetting that there is 
also a music of the spheres, to force us to 
remember that all the manifestations of our 
material prowess, impressive as they seem, 
are nevertheless only impermanent auxil- 
jaries to our existence: 

That the only permanent thing behind 
them all is still the naked, vulnerable, human 
soul, the scene of the age-old battle between 
good and evil, assailed with weakness and 
imperfections, always in need of help and 
support, and yet sometimes capable of such 
breathtaking impulses of faith and creative 
imagination. 

Finally, it lies with the devotees of the lib- 
eral arts to combat the forces of intolerance 
in our society: to convince people that these 
forces are incompatible with the flowering 
of the human spirit, to remember that the 
ultimate judgments of good and evil are not 
ours to make; that the wrath of man against 
his fellowman must always be tempered by 
the recollection of his weakness and falli- 
bility and by the example of forgiveness and 
redemption which is the essence of his Chris- 
tian heritage. 


Ownership of the Continental Shelf 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 18, 1953 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a telegram 
dated May 11, 1953, from T. C. Carroll, 
president, Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way Employees, Detroit, Mich., to 
President Eisenhower. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
gram was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


DETROIT, MICH., May 11, 1953. 
The Honorable Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 
President of the United States, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
has held in 3 decisions that the mar- 
ginal sea, the valuable resources beneath 
it, and the revenue from these resources 
belong to the people of all 48 States. Yet, 
the Senate, in approving Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 13, and the House in approving simi- 
lar legislation, have not only ignored the 
opinion of the highest Court of our land but 
have raised questions of serious portent to 
every American citizen, who must now ask 
whether this action presages an era of giv- 
ing away to the States, for sale to and ex- 
ploitation by private interests, the valuable 
lands, forests, national parks, electric-power 
projects and other invaluable natural re- 
sources within State boundaries now held 
in trust by the Federal Government for all 
our 160 million citizens. Senate Joint Res- 
olution 13 does not settle the question of 
ownership of the Continental Shelf. It 
would impair the security of this country, 
create a chaotic situation among nations 
with respect to control of the open seas, and 
imperil our fishing industry. It doesn’t de- 
cide, for instance, what would happen should 
the State of Texas, if granted the rights 


which Senate Joint Resolution 13 would 
convey, deny an American citizen, a foreign 
government, or our own Federal Govern- 
ment access to the open seas 1044 miles from 
its shores. In the event of invasion by a 
foreign power, who would protect the shores 
of the coastal States? These questions are 
among those raised by this legislation which 
are of vital concern to all of us. Our Na- 
tion has been rather liberal in administer- 
ing to the needs of other countries. As an 
organization we concur heartily in this hu- 
manitarian objective, but we do feel that 
by retaining these invaluable offshore re- 
sources in the possession of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, where the Supreme Court decided 
they belong, we would be taking advantage 
of an opportunity to do something for the 
citizens of our own country and for future 
generations. Literally thousands of children 
in this country today are not receiving a 
proper education because of lack of suffi- 
cient funds for educational purposes. 
Thousands of people who need medical at- 
tention are financially unable to secure it. 
In our opinion, the vast revenues from the 
offshore natural resources should be used 
in the interest of all the citizens of our 
country to assist in meeting national de- 
fense needs, to provide funds for educa- 
tional and health purposes, or to help liqui- 
date our astronomical national debt. I am 
confident that if every citizen fully under- 
stood the implications of Senate Joint Res- 
olution 13 and similar measures, he would 
insist that Congress fulfill its sacred obli- 
gation of preserving for the benefit of all our 
citizens the natural resources belonging to 
the Federal Government. Congress has 
failed to recognize this obligation by the 
enactment of this giveaway legislation as far 
as these valuable submerged land resources 
are concerned, and by so doing has set a 
dangerous precedent which may cause the 
giveaway of other even more valuable natu- 
ral resources, hydroelectric, water that could 
be used for irrigation, forests, even our na- 
tional parks are in jeopardy. Tou, as Presi- 
dent of the United States, can veto this 
giveaway legislation and save the offshore 
resources for all the people of the 48 States. 
In behalf of all the citizens of our country, 
the more than 250,000 railroad workers rep- 
resented by our brotherhood and their fami- 
lies and our future generations, we most re- 
spectfully request and urge that you veto 
this measure and thereby preserve for our 
future generations our offshore oil, gas, and 
mineral reserves as well as all other Federal- 
owned resources for the benefit of all the 
citizens in all our 48 States. 
T. C. CARROLL, 
President, Brotherhood of Mainte- 
nance of Way Employees, 


The Taft-Hartley Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 18, 1953 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor the text of an ex- 
cellent article dealing with the history 
and present status of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. This text is an abridgment of an 
article which appeared in the March 
1953 issue of Harper’s magazine, au- 
thored by Benjamin Rathbun, a Wash- 
ington journalist well versed in labor 
affairs, 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


‘TaFr-HARTLEY AND THE TEST OF TIME 
(By Benjamin Rathbun) 


The Taft-Hartley story began in 1946 with 
the election of the 80th Congress, the first 
wholly Republican-controlled Congress since 
1930. In the background were the United 
Mine Workers’ strikes during World War 
II; the postwar strike wave in steel, coal, 
automobile, and other industries; cumula- 
tive public exasperation at the unfair use 
of boycotts of neutral employers and at irre- 
sponsible jurisdictional disputes; and a long 
campaign against the Wagner Act, a 1935 
law requiring employers not to impede 
unions but providing no counterchecks on 
labor. The public was primed to support a 
legislative drive against the unions and Con- 
gress was plainly willing. 

The unions reacted defiantly. Labor's at- 
titude toward the 80th Congress is typified 
by Dorothy Parker’s taunt, “inseparable my 
nose and thumb.” Recommendations of 
labor’s friends, like Senator Morse, of Ore- 
gon, that labor must cooperate in writing 
a new law or reap the unhappy consequences 
were brushed aside. Instead of cooperating, 
the AFL and CIO endorsed the most minor 
of amendments and quickly turned their 
backs on Congress. The AFL hired the big 
Manhattan advertising firm of Albert Frank- 
Guenther Law to roll back the legislative 
tide by the force of full-page ads, a medium 
hitherto reviled by the unions. The ads fea- 
tured adroit slogans (Don’t Be a NAM Fool); 
quotations from Mr. Dooley (the classic defi- 
nition of the open shop: “No strikes * * * 
no scales, hardly any wages, an’ damn few 
mimbers”) and the phrase “Slave labor bill” 
that shortly was to become labor's standard 
curse on the law. But Congress was not 
impressed. In June 1947 Congress passed 
Taft-Hartley over President Truman's veto. 
The new law contained the Wagner Act ban 
on illegal employer activities and added a 
series of restrictions on unions. It also set 
up an 80-day injunction procedure for use 
in so-called national-emergency strikes. 

After Taft-Hartley became law, the labor 
leaders took over from the ad writers. Four 
days after Congress overrode the President's 
veto, Philip Murray, the CIO president, pre- 
dicted that the law would “reduce the great 
mass of American workers to depression liv- 
ing standards * . The next day a for- 
mal CIO resolution accused the law’s backers 
of attempting to commit the perfect crime.” 
Congress was trying, according to the CIO, 
“to destroy labor unions, to degrade living 
standards, to extinguish and cripple the exer- 
cise of basic rights, and forever to prevent 
the great mass of the people * * * from 
shaking off the yoke of want and repres- 
sion.” 

The AFL held a meeting of representa- 
tives of its affiliated unions several days later 
and drafted its own indictment. As a di- 
rect result of Taft-Hartley, the AFL foresaw 
“the end of sound labor-management rela- 
tions and the substitution therefor of dis- 
trust, suspicion, and class hatred.” The law 
was described as a slave measure, un-Amer- 
ican, vicious, and destructive to labor’s con- 
stitutional rights.” 


President Truman’s astonishing victory in 
1948 appeared to have answered labor’s calls 
for deliverance. Repeal seemed assured. 

o . * » „ 

Labor readily believed the signs. Its post- 
election jag lasted for 6 months. But when 
it was over Taft-Hartley was still in effect 
and there was no immediate prospect for 
change. In the 6-month interim since the 
election the unions had rejected 28 proposed 
changes sponsored by Senator Tarr. The 
event was made doubly confusing because 
not only the unions but Tarr played down 
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the significance of the amendments. The 
unions scorned them as appeasement with- 
out substance. Tarr, who naturally wished 
to appear no more critical than he had to be 
about the law bearing his own name, claimed 
the changes were “mostly of minor impor- 
tance.” 

Despite the smokescreen of de-emphasis, 
the amendments were important. Without 
exception they were designed to meet labor's 
gripes about the law. Modifications were to 
be made in the use of the injunction, the 
ban on secondary boycotts, the restraints on 
union spending in election campaigns, the 
national emergency strike provisions, and the 
restrictions on the unions’ rights to discipline 
their own members. A so-called union- 
busting provision destined later for consid- 
erable notoriety was to be eliminated entire- 
ly. But labor wasn't buying. Labor was 
backing an administration bill that repealed 
Taft-Hartley and reinstated the Wagner Act 
with a few changes. When it became plain 
that labor’s game had failed, a Herblock car- 
toon in the Washington Post pictured a grin- 
ning cat with Senator Tarr's features sitting 
beside the open door of a canary cage. Near- 
by were a few tattered feathers representing 
the remains of the repeal bill. The cartoon 
bore no caption; none was necessary. 

s » * * s 


By 1951 the political realities were begin- 
ning to come home to the unions. Their 
leaders also began to realize that the em- 
phasis on repeal was misplaced. It was folly 
to assume that Congress would repeal Taft- 
Hartley; reenact the Wagner Act; and 
straightaway proceed about its other busi- 
ness. Additional amendments were inevita- 
ble. The crucial question wasn’t repeal or 
no repeal; it was how many amendments and 
what kind, 

* s * * * 


m 


To attribute the frenzied quality of the 
Taft-Hartley controversy entirely to the labor 
leaders and to the law’s enthusiastic backers 
is to miss the mark. The debate also was 
shaped, not only by the rules of politics, 
which made Taft-Hartley a football of party 
strife, but also by the length and intricacy 
of the statute itself. 

Prof. Charles O. Gregory, probably the 
country’s most lucid writer on labor law, 
was plainly appalled, when he commenced a 
chapter on Taft-Hartley, by the complex 
and legalistic character of the measure. He 
compared it to “an intricate corporate mort- 
gage, with its various clauses and phrases 
written in legal lingo and inserted through- 
out the document in the hope of plugging 
all possible holes.“ Gregory has the com- 
pany of Adlai Stevenson, who likened the 
law to “a tangled snarl of legal barbed wire.” 
The law's most familiar unofficial subtitle is 
“the lawyer’s full employment act of 1947.” 

Even the National Labor Relations Board, 
reconstituted by Congress as an expert 
agency to expound and administer Taft- 
Hartley’s major sections, has had its troubles 
in construing the law. The following ex- 
ample of NLRB trying to keep its bearings 
in a Taft-Hartley maze comes from one of 
the Board’s first important decisions inyolv- 
ing the law’s ban on union secondary 
boycotts: 

“Our dissenting colleagues apparently do 
not believe that section 8 (b) (1) (A) would 
be substantially duplicated if section 8 (c) 
were read into section 8 (b) (4) (A) because 
temporary injunctive relief under section 10 
(1) was not available against section 8 (b) 
(1) (A) conduct as it is against section 8 (b) 
(4) (A) conduct, and because no civil suit 
by an injured party could be brought under 
section 303 of title III for damage sus- 
tained as a consequence of acts described as 
unlawful which also constitute unfair labor 
practices under section 8 (b) (4) (A). 
Apart from the fact that section 8 (b) (1) 
(A) conduct is also subject to temporary in- 


junctive restraint under section 10 (J), it 
seems unreasonable to assume that Congress 
would enact a substantive provision, such as 
section 8 (b) (4) (A), in order to reach cer- 
tain conduct for the purpose of temporary 
injunctive relief under section 10 (1). With 
respect to civil suits for damages under sec- 
tion 303, that right is available not by vir- 
tue of section 8 (b) (4) (A), but because 
such conduct is specifically made unlawful 
for the purpose of civil suit by section 303.” 
After reading this passage to a convulsed 
Senate committee, union attorney Gerhard 
P. Van Arkel sarcastically challenged: “Ex- 
plain that to men working in a plant.” 

This very problem of explaining the law 
to the workers was recognized by Business 
Week in an oft-quoted editorial. After not- 
ing the wild and generalized charges raised 
gainst the law by union leaders, the maga- 
zine pointed out that their extravagant lan- 
guage should not be interpreted as a con- 
fession that there were no valid arguments 
against the law. The editorial insisted that 
the unions’ “real case was important.” The 
case wasn't made, the editorial explained, be- 
cause it was too involved for dramatic prop- 
aganda.“ 

The workers and the general public weren't 


the only ones puzzled and inadequately 


posted about Taft-Hartley. A New York 
Times reporter who followed the congres- 
sional debate on the law in 1947 says that 
there weren't more than 1 or 2 Members in 
the House of Representatives who really 
understood what was in that act. There have 
been very strong feelings about that law 
but there was really very little information.” 
An inspection of the frequent congressional 
exchanges on the law since 1947 indicates 
that this lack of information is still a serious 
handicap. 
mr 


Apart from political and legalistic compli- 
cations what does the Taft-Hartley record 
show? The most incontrovertible item is 
that no workers have entered slavery; no 
unions have been busted; and no “‘coolie”’ 
living standards created as a result of Taft- 
Hartley in action, Wages have never been 
higher; more workers are union members 
than ever before; and union security con- 
tracts requiring workers to be union mem- 
bers are becoming the standard thing in in- 
dustry. Furthermore in the building in- 
dustry, the most fertile spawning ground for 
controversies between unions over the right 
to control the assignments to disputed jobs 
(jurisdictional disputes), Taft-Hartiey forced 
the unions into setting up effective ma- 
chinery for solving these disputes. 

As for management-union relations in the 
plant, Taft-Hartley seems to have had only 
a slight impact. * * * 

Another revealing index of Taft-Hartley’s 
effect is the activity chart of the National 
Labor Relations Board. Under Taft-Hartley 
an employer who wants to invoke the law 
against a union must go to the Board for 
action. The law doesn’t permit an employer 
to go directly to court seeking an injunction, 
for example, against a union. Though the 
employer (or a union) must initiate a case, 
only the Board is empowered to bring Taft- 
Hartley’s teeth into play. But in the past 
5% years more than 80 percent of the Board's 
time has been spent handling cases submit- 
ted, not by employers, but by unions. * * * 
In other words, the NLRB has been spending 
the greater part of its time under the Taft- 
Hartley Act administering the labor-endorsed 
provisions carried over from the Wagner Act, 

But the unions claim—and the record sup- 
ports their position—that the job of signing 
up unorganized workers became more diffi- 
cult after Taft-Hartley took effect. The rec- 
ord also shows, however that the onset of 
Taft-Hartley and the simultaneous slowdown 
in the unions’ rate of growth were largely 
coincidental. 

The overriding factor behind the unions’ 
sluggish advance in the postwar period was 
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the fact that the principal hunting grounds 
still open to the unions were the white-collar 
field and southern industry. Craft workers 
and mass-production workers (except in the 
South) were mostly already unionized. 

A look at the problems and high costs of 
organizing these remaining blocs of the un- 
organized explains why progress was bound 
to be slow regardless of Taft-Hartley. 
White-collar workers and Southern mill- 
hands aren't as ready converts for the unions 
as craft workers and Northern factory em- 
ployees. Furthermore the incentive for these 
workers to join a union has diminished. 
Today, for instance, the unorganized white- 
collar workers in an otherwise organized 
plant get the benefits of unionization with- 
out the pangs of dues-paying or the threat 
of being called upon to strike. Increases 
won by the union members are followed 
quickly by increases for the office-workers. 
By a similar practice of timely wage boosts, 
Southern millowners helped re-rebuff unions’ 
Operation Dixie. 

Labor's repeated assertion that Taft-Hart- 
ley by itself has obstructed further union 
conquests doesn’t square with the record. 
Directly and indirectly the law has been a 
factor in impeding the efforts of the union 
organizers but it hasn't been a major factor, 
even in the South, 

Iv 


Yet it would be misleading to draw a pic- 
ture of a powerful union movement living 
under a law that only incidentally impairs its 
day-to-day relationships, and that provides 
Government protection for unions in most of 
the cases that arise. For those who hold up 
the mirror to the statute a number of im- 
perfections also will be found in the fore- 
ground: 

1. The law has interfered so slightly with 
labor-management relations only because it 
has been widely flouted. This development 
unhealthy for the future of any law—is prin- 
cipally caused by the ban on the closed shop. 
Although Taft-Hartley permits a limited 
form of union shop (requiring workers to 
join the union or lose their jobs 30 days 
after being hired), it forbids the closed shop 
(requiring that only union members or work- 
ers given union work-permits be hired). 
Thousands of written and unwritten union- 
management agreements, particularly in the 
building trades, the printing industry, and 
the maritime industry (but also in other 
segments of the economy) are clearly illegal 
under Taft-Hartley. Employers and unions 
who functioned in pre-Taft-Hartley days un- 
der closed-shop contracts have elected to live 
in sin under Taft-Hartley rather than jeop- 
ardize established relationships. 

2. High employment and prosperity have 
stayed the hand of employers who might 
otherwise be tempted to use Taft-Hartley 
for weakening or breaking unions. Business 
Week has offered its judgment that Taft- 
Hartley “conceivably could wreck the labor 
movement” if there were a “few million un- 
employed” looking for jobs. (Since 1947 this 
minimum requirement for effective anti- 
union use of the law couldn’t be met.) 

But, given a period of economic distress, 
there is wide agreement that the law could 
be a devastating anti-union weapon. A 
strike could be provoked, strikebreakers 
hired, a new union quietly organized by the 
strikebreakers, and an election requested 
from NLRB. Im the election held during 
the strike, the Taft-Hartley provision 
singled out by President Eisenhower and 
others as a union-busting provision could 
be invoked. It forbids the striker whose 
job has been taken by a strikebreaker to vote 
in the election. With its members for- 
bidden to vote, the striking union stands to 
lose the election and to be replaced at the 
struck company by the strikebreakers’ new 
union. In that event the striking union can 
be enjoined both from striking and picket- 
ing. 
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It’s a further fact that today there aren't 
as many employers who want to beat down 
unions as there were a dozen years ago, or 
even a half dozen years ago. Unhappily the 
labor leaders, powerfully conditioned by the 
stormy past, don’t readily accept this situa- 
tion. As Adlai Stevenson wistfully asked 
the CIO last December: “How soon will the 
modern idea that big labor is here to 
stay * * * pervade the ranks of labor lead- 
ership?” 


3. If bad times come, the hobbling effect 
of several provisions other than the section 
denying election rights to strikers will be- 
come more evident. The damage suits that 
would wipe out a union treasury as the re- 
sult of one ill-advised act might be brought 
into action. The fact that the law express- 
ly insists that the NLRB seek injunctions 
against unions in numerous cases although 
there is no parallel mandate in cases against 
employers might be highlighted more vivid- 
ly. Added attention might be directed to- 
ward the new form of selective States rights 
that attempts—in a sly way—to stiffen Taft- 
Hartley's rules on union-security contracts. 
This provision was piled on top of the Taft- 
Hartley ban on the closed shop and its en- 
dorsement of the union shop. It instructs 
those States with more severe bans on union 
security than Taft-Hartley—in other words 
the States that banned both the closed shop 
and the union shop—to ignore the more 
lenient provisions of the Federal law. Texas, 
with a law forbidding all forms of union 
security, is thus, by implication, patted on 
the head and encouraged to treat the unions 
more drastically than the 80th Congress 
quite dared to do directly. But New York, 
whose law permits all forms of union se- 
curity, is ordered to abide by the stricter 
Federal statute. 

4. Dr. George W. Taylor, one of our senior 
statesmen in labor relations, also points out 
that Taft-Hartley puts the country a short 
step down the road toward Government dic- 
tation of what goes into the employer-union 
contract. Taylor notes that the law regu- 
lates contract provisions on union security, 
the method of paying union dues, and pen- 
sions, and other employee welfare plans. 
History shows, he says, that the tendency is 
to advance down this path instead of retreat- 

For example, if employers succeed in 
getting the Government to regulate union 
security, the unions subsequently might per- 
suade the Government to compel the pay- 
ment of a guaranteed annual wage. 

5. Although a great part of Taft-Hartley 
must be treated tentatively either because 
of insufficient experience or because of the 
lack of final judicial interpretations, an au- 
thoritative verdict of “no darn good” already 
has been returned on the law’s plan for deal- 
ing with strikes that endanger the national 
safety. Every informed observer concedes 
the extraordinary difficulty of legislating on 
emergency disputes but the emphatic con- 
clusion is that a far more effective shield 
against these strikes is possible. 

The fundamental feature of the Taft- 
Hartley method is the use of an 80-day in- 
junction against emergency strikes. During 
the 80-day period the contending parties are 
to “cool off” and negotiate a settlement of 
their differences. But Cyrus S. Ching, the 
Government's chief mediator from 1947 to 
1952 and the official closest to the operation 
of the emergency section during that period, 
has concluded that the “cooling off” idea 
hasn't worked out in practice. In most Cases 
the “cooling off” period has become a “warm- 
ing up” period, Ching observes. The “cooling 
off” system “tends to delay rather than fa- 
cilitate settlement of a dispute,” according to 
Ching. William H. Davis, the War Labor 
Board Chairman in World War II, calls the 
80-day procedure “the worst possible thing 
for cooling off people.” 

Davis also has noted the belief of many 
people that Taft-Hartley somehow offers the 


country real against emergency 
strikes. He wryly said he was reminded of 
a story of the newsboy in New York who said 
to his customers one morning: “Mister, you 
should have been down here last night, we 
had a wonderful time. There was a fire in 
the building over here an there was a fellow 
on the ledge of the 15th-story window and 
smoke was pouring out and flames were lick- 
ing over him, and the gang was down in the 
street and we yelled to him, ‘Jump, we have 
a blanket; we will catch you.’ And I had to 
laugh, the guy Jumped and we didn't have 
no blanket.” 
y 


In 1935, when the Wagner Act was passed, 
labor was comparatively feeble, particularly 
in the mass-production industries where it 
was engaged in a bitter struggle with man- 
agement. The failure of the Government to 
step in on labor’s side might have opened 
the way for a full-blown industrial civil war. 
However, the Government did intervene and 
its influence was decisive. By 1947 labor was 
an authentic power and the Wagner Act was 
in need of a facelifting. 

In accomplishing this chore the 80th Con- 
gress for the most part struck at the prob- 
lems requiring legislative attention. Con- 
sideration of national emergency strikes, sec- 
ondary boycotts, strikes against N. L. R. B. 
rulings, and jurisdictional disputes definitely 
was necessary. But in some instances where 
a scalpel was required, Congress impatiently 
used a bludgeon (for example, its sweeping 
bans on the closed shop and on union sec- 
ondary boycotts went too far). In some cases 
the draftsmanship was bad. Particularly in 
the House, a strong antiunion animus in- 
formed the debate and was encouraged by 
the union’s we-won't-play attitude. 

But Taft-Hartley also was supported by 
respected moderates like Senator IRVING Ives, 
of New York; Senator GEORGE AIKEN, of Ver- 
mont; and Representatives MARGARET CHASE 
SMITH of Maine; MIKE Monroney, of Okla- 
homa; ALBERT GORE, of Tennessee; WRIGHT 
PatMan, of Texas; CLIFFORD CASE, of New 
Jersey; and Brooks Hays, of Arkansas. 
This group thought a new law necessary and 
concluded that Taft-Hartley was the best 
compromise obtainable. 

Even now a precise verdict on Taft- 
Hartley isn't possible. Prof. N. P. Feinsinger 
summarized the difficulty most aptly by not- 
ing that Taft-Hartley was the product not 
only of “anger, confusion, and compromise, 
but also of considerable idealism.” The law 
remains a mixture of the beneficial and the 
harmful. 

Today, in a less bitter atmosphere than 
that of 1947, the new administration has an 
oportunity to overhaul Taft-Hartley while 
the mischief in the law is still largely quies- 
cent. The task now under way involves the 
drafting of effective amendments, preferably 
in collaboration with labor and management, 
and persuading the two dominant figures of 
the 80th Congress, Senator Tarr and Senator 
Ricuarp B. RUSSELL, of Georgia, that the 
amendments are worth backing. Except in 
the field of foreign policy the new regime 
has few more demanding assignments. 


The ABC of Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 18, 1953 
Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp a very timely poem 
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which appeared in the May 9 issue of the 
New Yorker, entitled “The ABC of Secu- 
rity.” 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Tue ABC or SECURITY 


Said Mr. A to Mr. B, 
“I doubt the loyalty of C.” 


Said Mr. B to Mr. A, 

“I'm shocked and stunned by what you say; 
We'd better check on him today. 

And since you’ve brought up Mr. C, 

I feel that I must mention D. 

I rather doubt his loyalty.” 


Said Mr. F to Mr. G, 
“G, have you ever noticed B? 
What do you make of his loyalty?” 


Said Mr. G to Mr. F, 

“Lower your voice—people aren't deaf! 
I wouldn't want you quoting me, 

But sure, I've always noticed B.“ 


Said Mr. C to Mr. A, 

“I saw a funny thing today; 

At least, it seemed quite odd to me. 
I saw F whispering with G 

And I just caught the name of B.” 


“No, really?” answered A to C. 
“Well, anyway—lI don't know B. 
1 guess it's just as well for me.” 


And so the subtle poison spread 
Until there rose a Mr. Zed. 

The lightning played around his head. 
“My fellow countrymen,” he said, 
“The past, as you'll observe, is dead, 
The alphabet’s discredited; 

You can’t trust teachers now to teach, 
You can’t trust ministers to preach, 
And it has been my special labor 

To prove that none can trust his neighbor. 
In fact, it’s amply clear to see 

There's no one you can trust but me. 
And by a happy turn of fate 

I've come to purify the State. 

My methods will be swift and strong 
Against the crime of thinking wrong. 
I know the cure for heresy 

And you can leave it all to me, 

Leave everything to me!” he said. 


“Hurrah!” they cried, “Hurrah for Zed!“ 
—E. B. White. 


Best Comeback Farmer in Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 18, 1953 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the great value to our Nation of 
the Soil Conservation Service and the 
Farmers Home Administration has been 
proved again and again. These agencies 
have done, and are now doing, a tre- 
mendously important job by assisting 
worthy farm families to become farm 
owners and to establish themselves in 
their communities as substantial citizens. 

Mr. O. Ray Brown, county supervisor 
of the Farmers’ Home Administration in 
Wise County, Tex., has sent me the story 
of one such family: the Thomas Hodges 
family of route 1, Alvord, Tex. Mr. 
Hodges was declared the best comeback 
farmer in the State of Texas. On May 
2 he received an award of $500, made 
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to him under the save the soil and save 
Texas awards program. 

Mr. President, the story of this Texas 
farm family is so inspiring that I should 
like to have it brought to the attention 
of Senators in order that they may have 
an even clearer understanding of the 
great human and economic value of the 
work of the Farmers’ Home Administra- 
tion. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the story sent me by Mr. Brown entitled 
“Narrative of Thomas Hodges and 
Family.” 

There being no objection, the narra- 
tive was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


NARRATIVE OF THOMAS HopGES AND FAMILY, 
RovreE 1, ALVORD, Wise County, TEX., Max 
1953 


Thomas Hodges, age 33. 

Mrs. Tommie Hodges, age 29. 

Sons: Truitt, age 11; James, age 7. 

Daughters: LaWayne, age 9; Jo Evelyn, 
age 4; Margaret, age 8 months. 

Thomas Hodges was born and reared in the 
Hopewell community, east of Alvord, Tex., in 
the same community in which he now lives. 
Mrs. Hodges was born in Electra, Tex., and 
moved to the Hopewell community at the 
age of 11. Thomas made his first crop with 
his mother and brother at the age of 12. He 
completed the fifth grade in school and his 
wife finished high school. They were mar- 
ried during her last year in school in 1941. 
Thomas worked on farms in the community 
as a day laborer and on a dairy for 21 
months, earning just barely enough to buy 
food, but no clothes. They were not able to 
participate in any community affairs. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hodges leased a 178-acre farm 
near their present location, and sold un- 
graded milk from their 9 dairy cows. In 1943 
when it seemed that Thomas would be called 
into military service, they sold their cows and 
gave up the lease on the farm, But he was 
not called into service, so he worked for 
wages until after World War II. In 1946, he 
renewed the lease on the farm, and with their 
8 children they live in a 2-room shack, 
with little or no roof—when it rained 
it poured. There were cracks in the floor 
large enough for cats to come through and 
snakes were found in the dresser drawers. In 
the wintertime it was necessary for them to 
go to Thomas’ parents’ home to keep warm. 
Also, in 1946, the Hodges applied to the 
Farmers’ Home Administration in Decatur, 
Tex., for financial assistance to purchase 
cows, pay debts, and to purchase a farm. 
Their net worth at that time was $600. 

With funds furnished by the Farmers’ 
Home Administration, the Hodges purchased 
20 cows, a bull, a team of horses, and a 408- 
acre farm on January 20, 1947. They paid 
$10,230 for the farm and used $1,770 to make 
the necessary minimum improvements, mak- 
ing a total farm-ownership loan of $12,000. 
Their farm lies 5½ miles east of Alvord and 
is bound on two sides by submarginal land 
that was purchased by the Government as 
part of the Cross Timbers land utilization 
project. 

The three families that had previously oc- 
cupied the farm had made complete failures 
and the farm would not produce sufficient 
amount to support the families, but the 
Hodges were not discouraged. In June 1947, 
with the assistance of the Denton-Wise Soil 
Conservation District, they worked out a de- 
tailed conservation plan. With FHA funds 
they constructed a modern 5-room home, a 
125-hen poultry house, and a 12-cow, grade 
A, tile dairy barn with milk coolers and milk- 
ing machine equipped with both gas and 
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electric motors for emergency use in case of 
power failure. About 3 years later, with their 
own funds, they built a concrete celler, 8 
feet by 14 feet, for storing canned fruits 
and vegetables and they bought an electric 
refrigerator and washing machine for their 
home. They also constructed a 40-foot-by- 
80-foot hay barn and cow shelter, a machine 
shed, a brooder house, and a double garage. 
They set out a young orchard, constructed 
a hog and calf pasture consisting of 15 
acres, and rebuilt all outside fences and cross 
fences. They have 2 windmills, 1 water- 
storage tank of 3,000-gallon capacity, 1 con- 
crete stock trough, and 5 earthern stock 
tanks. 

While Thomas was baling hay one day with 
the team of horses that had been purchased 
with the original loan, they were struck by 
lightning. One of the horses was killed and 
the other was injured to the extent that 
he was later sold for only $12.00. By bor- 
rowing a tractor from his brother in Sep- 
tember 1948, Thomas was able to carry on 
his farming operations until he received an 
additional loan from FHA to purchase a 
tractor and other farm implements, 

In the meantime, planned conservation 
measures were beginning to take shape. 
Realizing the value of vetch as a soil-im- 
proving crop, Thomas used it extensively over 
his entire cropland. During the period from 
1948 through 1952 he used vetch with super- 
phosphate on 30 acres for 5 consecutive 
years; on an additional 20 acres for 4 years; 
on 30 acres for 3 years and on the remainder 
of 105 acres of cropland for 2 years. Twice 
the vetch was harvested for seed, providing 
all planting seed since the first crop. All 
cropland during this period was used for 
close-growing crops to prevent erosion and 
for hay and grazing. Crop residue was re- 
turned to the soil on the 105 acres with 
vetch also used as a green manure crop. 
He sodded two waterways to Bermudagrass 
for terrace outlets, constructed two farm 
ponds for livestock water and to distribute 
grazing and properly utilize forage on na- 
tive pasture, managed 6 acres for wildlife 
areas, spread all barnyard manure on water- 
ways and cropland to raise fertility and con- 
structed and sodded three erosion control 
dams to protect gullied areas. 

When Thomas was building the erosion 
control dams to help stabilize the gullies 
in the pasture, he also realized something 
else was important—grass. Grass was es- 
pecially important for a man that was dairy- 
ing and wanted to prevent in the future the 
very thing he was now trying to control. He 
wanted to increase his dairy herd, but had 
seen the results of overuse of pasture from 
dairying. This is where his cropland was 
put to use. By extensive use of temporary 
grazing crops, permanent pasture was al- 
lowed to rest and reseed. This enabled him 
to obtain improvement on his pastures. 
The native bluestem cover on the 40 acres 
draining into a recently constructed farm 
pond was so dense that small rains contrib- 
uted very little water to the pond. 

In the spring of 1950, the third crop of 
vetch was plowed under on the 30-acre field 
that would not produce hay in 1947, and it 
was again seeded to Sudan and redtop cane. 
This time results were different. The feed 
crop grew well, ranging from waist high to 
taller than a man’s head. There was no hay 
baling equipment available so the crop was 
harvested with a grain binder with the ex- 
ception of about 7 acres that grew so rank 
the binder could not handle it. 

The dairy herd which the Hodges pur- 
chased in 1946 were proving very profitable. 
Mr. Hodges has used registered bulls with 
his grade cows every year and the heifers 
from the first registered bull shows a great 
increase in milk production over their dams. 
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The table below represents average produc- 
tion of his dairy cows: 


Average Average Average 
Year cows produc- produc- 
milked tion tion 


The year 1951 and 1952 his milk production 
and butterfat has decreased but this has 
been due to the severe drought. The records 
show that his production per cow is increas- 
ing satisfactorily and is more than twice the 
State average production per cow. Mr. Hodges 
contributes his success to giving his cows a 
rest of 55 to 65 days between lactation 
periods, good feeding, shelter, kind treat- 
ment, good breeding, proper culling, and the 
fact that his wife can take care of the cows 
as well or better than he. 

For the year 1952 the Hodges’ gross income 
was $22,221. The cash value of food produced 
on the farm was $766. They paid $3,679 on 
their debts. Their net worth as of December 
31, 1952, was $33,214 as compared with $600 
at the time their farm was purchased. Their 
productive livestock is valued at $8,755 and 
their modern farm equipment, including 
a new mower, phosphate distributor, and 
manure spreader, is valued at $3,927. Milk 
sales for 1952 were $17,436, or an average of 
$622 per cow. Their hens paid an average 
of $8.23 each from products produced. They 
have repaid all of their operating loans 
amounting to $8,000 and have raised replace- 
ments for all but five of the original dairy 
herd, increasing their herd to 76 head. They 
are 16 years ahead of schedule on payments 
on their farm, owing a balance of only $2,- 
410.58, and they are applying a percentage of 
their weekly income from the dairy to this 
balance. 

The Hodges have raised their standard of 
living and have purchased new furniture, 
television set, and deep freeze, and are active 
in community affairs. They attend and sup- 
port their rural church. They have accom- 
plished all this with income derived from the 
farm alone. However, it was not accom- 
plished without reverses. Thomas was under 
the care of a physician and unable to work 
most of 1951. They managed to get through 
the year without hiring any extra help, but 
medical expenses on Thomas alone were $1,- 
500 for 1951 and $500 for 1952. Mrs. Hodges 
did the milking, tended the cows and 
chickens, worked the garden, and canned and 
stored abundant crops of fruits and vege- 
tables for home use. Mr. Hodges says, “She 
can tend the dairy as well or better than I 
can. Her accurate record of all money that 
comes in and goes out has played an im- 
portant part in our progress.” 

Much toil, sweat, frugality, sound plan- 
ning, good management, and an abiding 
faith in God and country have gone into the 
building of this home. 


Government Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 18, 1953 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp a very in- 
teresting and sound editorial which 
appeared in the New York Times of 
May 13. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


The Census Bureau reports that 7,100,000 
persons are now governmental workers in this 
country, employed by the Federal, State, and 
local Governments. Measured against our 
labor force, this figure means that roughly 
1 out of every 9 workers in this country 
is now a Government employee. 

The need for economy in Government and 
reduction in tax burdens is so great that 
emphasis is upon reducing the number of 
Government workers. Yet it must not be for- 
gotten that those who are genuinely needed 
perform important services for the com- 
munity. More than a quarter of all Gov- 
ernment workers, for example, are teachers 
and others engaged in educating our chil- 
dren. Almost one-fifth of the group consists 
of civilian defense workers, ranging from 
Secretaries in the Pentagon to nuclear phys- 
icists engaged on the hydrogen bomb. Over 
half a million persons are required to provide 
the mail service which is indispensable for 
modern business, while almost 600,000 Gov- 
ernment employees help guard our health in 
various capacities. 

When a Government employee is found to 
be betraying his trust, the event usually 
makes headiines on the front pages of the 
Nation. Readers impressed by these head- 
lines run the danger of forgetting that day 
in and day out the vast majority of Goy- 
ernment employees are working faithfully 
and that without their service our economy 
and our way of life could not function. De- 
nunciation of bureaucrats may be all very 
well for partisan speeches around election 
time, but such speeches should not blind us 
to the vital roles played in our lives by the 
teachers, firemen, policemen, street cleaners, 
and other essential personnel who make up 
the great bulk of those whose salaries we help 
pay when we pay our taxes. 


Better Pay for Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 18, 1953 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Better Pay for Congress,” pub- 
lished in the New York Times of May 
13, 1953. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
‘was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


BETTER PAY FOR CONGRESS 


We hope that the Members of Congress will 
not get cold feet as they consider a pending 
proposal to increase their own salaries as 
well as the salaries of Federal judges and at- 
torneys. The hesitancy of legislators to vote 
themselves adequate pay because of fear of 
political repercussions is notorious. But now 
that the first step in this direction has been 
taken by the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
perhaps there are enough courageous souls in 
Senate and House to follow the committee’s 
recommendation that congressional salaries 
bear some measure of decent relationship to 
the responsibilities of the office. 


More than a year ago an article was pub- 
lished in the magazine section of this news- 
paper estimating that it costs the typical 
Congressman $3,000 a year more to live than 
he receives from his $15,000 salary. While 
the proposed increase of $10,000 may there- 
fore at first glance seem excessive, two points 
may be made in its favor. One is that, ac- 
cording to the Judiciary Committee, the 
combination of increased taxes and lessened 
value of the dollar means that the suggested 
$25,000 salary actually carries with it only 
slightly more purchasing power than the 
1939 salary of $10,000. The other point is 
that even a salary of $25,000 is not too much, 
compared with salaries of business executives 
in private life, whose duties and responsi- 
bilities are certainly of far less importance 
to the general welfare of the people of the 
United States. The job of being a Con- 
gressman is so tremendous that, when this 
job is conscientiously carried out, the Amer- 
ican people would still be getting a bargain 
at twice the price. 

Furthermore, a higher salary ought to 
make it unnecessary for many Congressmen 
to continue the questionable but presently 
inevitable practice of conducting private 
business on the side. A higher salary may 
not initially get better men to Congress— 
we doubt that it will—but it ought to have 
the eflect of permitting the men who are 
there to devote more or less undivided at- 
tention to what in recent years has become 
an all-year-round job. And eventually it 
may actually have the result of raising the 
level—for how often does one hear nowa- 
days the observation of capable men that 
I can’t afford to run for office? Not the least 
significant effect of ample pay for public 
Office is that temptation to corruption is 
thereby diminished. 

We emphasize the proposed increase in 
pay for Congressmen not because that is the 
only important part of the pending bill but 
because it is the part Congressmen are most 
likely to be chary about. The projected 
increase of salary for Federal judges and 
United States attorneys is also highly de- 
sirable, We recognize that men do not 
seek these positions for the pay (nor do they 
generally run for elective office for that rea- 
son) but rather for the sense of public serv- 
ice, the prestige and the power. But the 
pay ought not to be so low that it repre- 
sents a penalty for willingness to assume the 
great responsibilities of these positions. 
And while Congress is about it, it ought to 
grant a lifetime annuity to former Presi- 
dents of the United States. 


Federal Credit Union 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 18, 1953 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, Mr. Peter Edson's column from 
the Washington Daily News of Friday, 
April 24, on the subject of Federal credit 
unions. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FEDERAL CREDIT UNIONS 
(By Peter Edson) 

Probably the only Government agency 
which is asking no appropriation for the 
next year is the Bureau of Federal Credit 
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Unions (BFCU) in the Social Security 
Administration. 

Its director is Claude R. Orchard, former 
Omaha packinghouse personnel officer, who 
has been permitted to stay on his job 
though beyond retirement age. Mr. Orchard 
has made the Federal credit union self-sup- 
porting. 

A credit union is a cooperative to promote 
thrift for its members. From their com- 
bined savings loans are made to members 
at interest rates of not over 1 percent a 
month on the unpaid balance. The average 
credit-union rate for the entire United States 
is under 10 percent a year, 

Some loan-shark interest rates used to run 
3% percent a month, or 42 percent a year. 

As few as seven people, employees of the 
same plant or residents of the same com- 
munity, may form a credit union. Member- 
ship costs 25 cents. To set up a union costs 
$64. Of this, $25 is for the Federal charter, 
$35 for bookkeeping supplies, and $4 for the 
treasurer's bond. The treasurer is the only 
paid employee. 

The BFCU issues the charter and that’s 
how the Government comes in. The law 
establishing this system was passed in 1934, 
just after the worst of the depression, to 
help low-income groups. 

There were 78 charters granted that year. 
Today there are nearly 6,300. They have 
2,800,000 members and assets of $600 million. 

The Government has paid out $4 million 
to get this system going. That money won't 
be paid back. But it has been a good invest- 
ment in teaching thrift and keeping low- 
income wage earners out of the clutches of 
loan sharks. 

According to Mr. Orchard, credit unions 
have taught capitalism and promoted re- 
sponsibility among employees. Shares in 
the credit union sell for $5 apiece. Maxi- 
mum savings are usually $50 a month, or 
a $2,000 total. i 

There are dividends after reserves have 
been built up. But the main purpose is for 
service to members, not for profits. 

Government’s function is to audit ac- 
counts, supervise operations, and install new 
unions in granting charters. In effect Gov- 
ernment runs a primary school of banking, 

Three-fourths of the people keeping ac- 
counts are not bookkeepers. The system is 
so reduced that a sharecropper can operate it. 

The law says loans must be for provident 
or protective purposes, but that has been 
broadly interpreted. 

Medical and home bills meet that defini- 
tion. But so does money for a vacation or 
purchase of a TV set. Check cashing or 
purchasing for members are, however, 
banned, 

Unsecured loans may be made up to $400, 
Secured loans are for larger amounts as the 
union grows stronger. The loss ratio has 
been only fourteen one-hundredths of 1 per- 
cent—that’s better than most banks. Mr. 
Orchard thinks the system is now strong 
enough to operate through another de- 
pression, 


The Import Quota: Suitable Instrument 
for a Liberal Trade Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 18, 1953 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following state- 
ment by O. R. Strackbein, chairman, 
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the National Labor-Management Coun- 
cil on Foreign Trade Policy: 


THE Import QUOTA: SUITABLE INSTRUMENT 
FOR A LIBERAL TRADE POLICY 


(By O. R. Strackbein, chairman, the National 
Labor-Management Council on Foreign 
Trade Policy) 


Import quotas as a protective device for 
domestic producers have been employed ex- 
tensively by various trading nations during 
the past three decades. Recourse to quotas 
became intensified abroad during the de- 
pression of the early thirties. The purpose, 
however, was not always nor wholly the 
protection of domestic industry. In many 
cases the quota was used as a means of pro- 
tecting the national currency by discourag- 
ing unnecessary imports. 

The United States, on her part, has uti- 
lized import quotas quite sparingly. She 
has adopted several absolute quotas in pur- 
suance of particular statutes, such as the 
Sugar Act, section 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act and section 104 of the De- 
fense Production Act. In addition she has 
negotiated a number of tariff quotas under 
the trade agreements program. This type 
of quota is, however, not a true quota but 
represents a limited tariff concession. It 
simply permits a given quantity of an ar- 
ticle to be imported at a reduced rate while 
any imports beyond that figure must con- 
tinue to pay the unreduced rate, Such a 
quota may or may not be protective, depend- 
ing upon the level of the unreduced rate. 
If that rate is not protective, the imposition 
of a quota at a lower rate obviously confers 
no protective function. 

Import quotas may, of course, be used as 
highly restrictive devices against imports and 
if utilized in that fashion may be a more 
effective barrier to trade than the ordinary 
tariff. Because import quotas were used in 
a highly restrictive manner by other coun- 
tries against imports from us our Depart- 
ment of State unwisely condemned quotas 
as such and sought their complete elimina- 
tion. Quotas were and are often combined 
with other nontariff restrictions, such as im- 
port licenses, exchange controls, bilateral 
trade agreements, and tariff concessions. In 
the aggregate these devices represent for- 
midable barriers to trade and are generally 
used to control and direct foreign trade. 

On the other hand, quotas can be employed 
as an instrument for the liberalization of 
trade, and in that respect may serve a highly 
useful purpose. They may be imposed, for 
example, not for cutting back the volume 
of imports but for the purpose of removing 
from imports their most damaging competi- 
tive effects. These effects, described below, 
are the most feared by domestic producers 
and are the most disruptive of domestic pro- 
duction, employment, and trade. By freeing 
trade from this fear, quotas may produce 
conditions that are relatively favorable to 
imports and their continuation at high levels. 

Under the most-favored-nation clause a 
given tariff rate is applicable to all coun- 
tries entitled to most-favored-nation treat- 
ment, Under the United States acceptance 
of the unconditional form of the clause this 
means at the present time virtually all coun- 
tries except those under Communist control. 
In other words, if the tariff on cigarette 
lighters is 25 percent this rate will apply 
regardless of country of origin, with the ex- 
ceptions noted. 

The fact is that not all countries stand 
on an equal competitive level. A tariff rate, 
such as 25 percent, for example, that would 
be adequate against the goods shipped to 
us from countries in which the standard of 
living approaches ours would in many cases 
be too low to give similar protection against 
the same goods coming from lower-standard 
countries. If, on the other hand, the rate 
were raised to meet the competition from 
the latter source, in this instance, say, to 


50 percent, it might be excessive with respect 
to goods imported from the higher-standard 
countries. Import quotas are free from this 
weakness. They could, moreover, be de- 
signed to assure to the higher-standard 
countries a fair share of our importation of 
given articles, whereas under a given tariff 
rate they might be at a competitive dis- 
advantage in our market. The tariff need 
not be increased and in some instances 
might be lowered or even eliminated when 
import quotas are adopted. Foreign pro- 
ducers would then enjoy a margin which 
they could utilize to improve the living 
standards within their own country, 

The import quota, if properly designed 
and administered, will serve its most useful 
purpose at precisely the time when competi- 
tive imports ordinarily, in the absence of 
quotas, do their heaviest damage. Tariffs 
are neither as effective as quotas under such 
circumstances unless they are very high, nor 
do they offer the degree of flexibility that 
may be achieved with quotas, 

To be specific, there are times, as in a 
seller’s market, when imports of particular 
products can do little or no damage in our 
market for the simple reason that the mar- 
ket demand for these products is strong 
enough to absorb all the domestic supply 
plus imports at good prices. However, when 
production plus imports catch up with de- 
mand and the seller's market gives way to 
a buyer’s market, imports may inflict a great 
amount of damage. 

When prices have reached their highest 
level and stocks or inventories begin to 
grow because of declining demand, thus re- 
flecting sales resistance or slowness of con- 
sumers to buy, the market becomes highly 
sensitive and producers begin to exercise 
caution. The same is true of those who buy 
the output of producers, A sudden fear 
of being caught with warehouses full of 
high-cost stock seizes the producer while 
the buyer does not wish to load up retail 
shelves with high-cost inventory. A wide- 
spread atmosphere of apprehensiveness is 
thus created. 

When imports enter such a field with a 
competitive cost advantage the dangers of a 
market break are intensified. The condi- 
tion is aggravated under such circumstances 
by the natural efforts of domestic wholesale 
buyers, who have a chance of buying from 
domestic producers or from importers, to buy 
at the lowest prices. With the weight of 
growing inventories worrying the producers, 
the buyers are in the saddle. They are not 
slow to inform domestic producers that their 
prices are too high and that imported goods 
may be had at lower prices. 

The domestic producers, seeing themselves 
thus hemmed in, take the first step to pro- 
tect themselves against heavy losses from 
a high-cost inventory. They shorten the 
workweek or lay off employees or do both, 
hoping (1) to prevent a price cut by reliev- 
ing pressure from excessive inventory, or 
(2) to contain the decline if a price reduc- 
tion cannot be avoided, and (3) to work off 
their inventory by cutting back production, 
thus reducing their inventory loss and 
reaching an adjustment at a new level. 

Such an inventory adjustment may suc- 
ceed in arresting the deflationary run. In 
that event no greater damage may be done 
to the economy than is connoted by the term 
“recession.” As soon as it becomes evident 
that the downward trend has been arrested 
and that prices have steadied, producers will 
recall their workers or, if they have merely 
shortened the workweek, they will begin 
again to operate at full time. 

If domestic producers have control of the 
situation, the probability of thus arresting 
the deflationary movement is greatly en- 
hanced. If, on the other hand, control is 
out of their hands, as it will be if imports 
continue to flow in at an unreduced rate, or 
if imports take up the reduction in output 
caused by domestic cutbacks, there will be 
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no way of halting the downward trend, and 
it will soon develop into the well-known 
spiral that leads relentlessly to a full-blown 
depression. 

It is obvious that import quotas can be of 
inestimable help in efforts to contain the 
deflationary forces. Quotas will introduce 
an element of certainty into a field where 
uncertainty has become enthroned and works 
its havoc with tyrannical ruthlessness. The 
use of quotas will enable domestic producers 
to take into account the effects of a known 
volume of imports in planning their own 
production schedules. Furthermore, if the 
quotas are properly designed, imports will be 
called upon to participate proportionately in 
the decline in consumption by being cut back 
in keeping with such a decline. Thus, in- 
stead of nullifying the efforts of domestic 
producers to cope with the deflationary 
forces by curtailing output, imports will bear 
their share of the responsibility in reaching 
an adjustment. 

Obviously, import quotas must be designed 
with this purpose in view if they are to ful- 
fill this function, With appropriate flexibil- 
ity that will permit participation in an ex- 
panding market, as well as in a shrinking 
one, such quotas will perform the double 
function of sharing prosperity in a seller's 
market and neutralizing imports as a defla- 
tionary force in a buyer's market. 

Involved in this design of quotas is a 
formula that will reserve to imports a stated 
percentage of the market. Ordinarily im- 
ports during a previous representative period 
would be used as a basis for calculating the 
share of the market that would be set aside 
for imports, An example will clarify the 
formula, 

Assuming this share to be 15 percent, and 
assuming further that average domestic con- 
sumption during the representative period 
has been 1,000,000 units per year, then, if 
consumption during the current year were 
estimated to remain at 1 million units, a 
150,000 unit-share (i. e., 15 percent) would 
be set aside for supply by imports. Should 
domestic consumption increase to 1,500,000 
units, imports would be entitled to 225,000 
units (i. e., 15 percent of the higher fig- 
ure). If, on the contrary, consumption 
should decline to 500,000 units, imports 
would be held to 75,000 units (i. e., 15 percent 
of the reduced figure). 

In thus cutting the import cloth to fit the 
market the latter would be protected with- 
out imposing unfair restrictions on imports, 
Protection of domestic producers would 
come from several sources: (1) The volume 
of imports would be limited even if estab- 
lished at liberal levels, (2) certainty would 
replace uncertainty in assessing imports as 
a market factor and domestic production 
could thus be planned with greater confi- 
dence, (3) pressure on prices from imports 
would be eased since the foreign exporter 
could not sell more in our market by cutting 
his prices, and (4) plant improvements could 
be made, more efficient production equip- 
ment and methods installed by domestic 
producers, secure in the knowledge that low- 
priced imports would not disrupt the market 
and thus convert capital outlays into white 
elephants. 

Protection for the consumer would in all 
ordinary circumstances be provided through 
the flexible provision which would permit 
imports to expand in proportion to the ex- 
pansion of the market. However, a further 
element of flexibility should be introduced 
so that emergency market conditions might 
be met. 

Domestic production may under certain 
circumstances fail to maintain its normal 
level of output. This may happen particu- 
larly in the supply of farm products or in 
the fisheries. Such a failure would ordi- 
narily be reflected in contraseasonal declin- 
ing inventories and rising prices. In order 
to protect the consumer against gouging and 
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profiteering, import quotas should be de- 
signed for reopening and reexamination un- 
der stated conditions of such falling inven- 
tory levels and price increases. An addi- 
tional volume of imports could then be au- 
thorized over a stated period of time until 
the market deficiency was corrected. 

Further flexibility should also be intro- 
duced for greater protection of domestic pro- 
ducers who are caught in the toils of a defla- 
tionary trend that does not respond to the 
ordinary inventory adjustments referred to 
above. Should domestic inventories con- 
tinue to rise contraseasonally even though 
prices have fallen, thus indicating a grave 
maladjustment of supply and demand, it 
would be desirable to cut back imports in 
proportion to the curtailment of domestic 
production. In order to make quotas suffi- 
ciently flexible to meet serious economic de- 
velopments it would be desirable to divide 
annual quotas into quarterly or even month- 
ly periods. Seasonality in domestic produc- 
tion and in imports could thus be taken into 
account. Natural seasonal rises and declines 
in inventories could then be ignored. 

It is important under these circumstances 
to distinguish between apparent consump- 
tion which consists of domestic production 
plus imports, without regard to inventory 
trends, and actual consumption, which may 
be lower than epparent consumption when 
stocks are piling up. This can only be done, 
however, when reliable inventory reports are 
available. Apparent consumption would not 
reflect rising inventories at the very time 
when the development of surpluses becomes 
crucial to market stability. Actual consump- 
tion would reveal the true trend of consumer 
buying and would make possible the adop- 
tion of preventive measures before deflation- 
ary forces gain uncontrollable momentum. 

The superiority of the import quota over 
the tariff as a preventive of market demorali- 
zation is easily recognized when the slowness 
of tariff adjustment is taken into account. 
In addition to this slowness in responding to 
emergency conditions, tariff rates are not 
readily tailored to produce desired effects. 
The competitive levels at which imports from 
different countries strike the domestic mar- 
ket, together with the difference in the ca- 
pacity of domestic producers to meet price 
competition from abroad, make tariff rates 
uncertain in their effects. 

The very fact that quota controls were 
available would, of itself, introduce a stabi- 
lizing market influence. While it is not nec- 
essarily the magnitude of import volume 
that inflicts competitive damage, since a 
volume equal to less than 5 percent of the 
market may disrupt it under sensitive cir- 
cumstances, the availability of a holding 
device would minimize the characteristic 
disastrous reactions of markets ridden by 
fear. When the volume of competitive for- 
eign goods available for shipment to this 
market at a price advantage is not known or 
if the volume is known to be high, or to be 
growing, while the domestic supply is al- 
ready adequate to market demand, the threat 
of market disruption and injury contained in 
such prospective competition soon material- 
izes as actual injury whether imports in- 
crease in fact or not—unless, of course, a 
workable defensive mechanism is at hand. 

The flexible import quota would provide 
such a mechanism whereas a tariff rate would 
not do so unless it were high enough to be 
known to be distinctly restrictive. In that 
event the tariff would unnecessarily restrict 
imports. A quota could accomplish the 
function of overcoming fear by introducing 
certainty without dealing too harshly with 
import volume. It would substitute con- 
tainment and certainty for the blighting ef- 
fect produced by the anxiety that goes with 
a tariff rate not high enough to allay fear, 
on the one hand, or the highly restrictive 
effect on imports of a tariff that is obviously 
high enough to overcome the economic perils 
of anxiety, on the other. 


Import quotas are sometimes condemned 
for throwing trade into a straitjacket; and 
it is entirely true that they lend themselves 
to this end. However, the straitjacketing of 
trade may be accomplished without quotas, 
and this undesirable effect of quotas may be 
avoided by the introduction of appropriate 
flexibility. It goes without saying that 
under certain circumstances and certain con- 
ditions of trade, tariffs are preferable to im- 
port quotas. This fact does not, however, 
rob quotas of their distinct advantages under 
circumstances such as those described above. 

For example, it is alleged that existing 
trade patterns become frozen when import 
quotas are employed. Of course, to repeat, 
quotas can and are used in a rigid manner; 
but they need not be. To avoid this rigidity 
a certain percentage of a quota may be re- 
served for flexibility in source of supply 
(i. e., country of origin) if certain countries 
would have all the competitive advantages in 
the absence of such reservations and thus 
make it difficult for others to break into our 
market. The very act of setting aside a por- 
tion of the domestic market, as suggested 
above, would insure an opportunity for ex- 
panding imports should our market itself ex- 
pand. Furthermore, if evidence should ac- 
cumulate at any time indicating the desir- 
ability of increasing the percentage share 
of the domestic market to be offered to im- 
ports, public hearings could be called to de- 
termine the merits of such a course of action. 

The administration of quotas may be more 
complex than the administration of the tar- 
iff. However, where the product is homoge- 
neous and readily counted or weighed or 
measured, quota administration is simplified. 
Moreover, if the tariff itself could safely be 
relinquished when quotas are established, 
double administration would be avoided. 
Any product that is suitable to the applica- 
tion of a specific or a compound duty would 
lend itself to quota control. Many such du- 
ties already exist in our tariff schedules. 
That other items would lend themselves to 
such treatment goes without saying. Even 
items that are heterogeneous in physical 
characteristics or highly varied in composi- 
tion find a common denominator in dollar 
value and could thus be made subject to 
quota control. 

In view of the superiority of the import 

quota over the tariff in many ascertainable 
instances, this method of regulating imports 
should not be surrendered merely because 
some countries have apparently abused the 
quota by using it as a highly restrictive in- 
strument. Many instrumentalities that are 
in common use and performing a highly use- 
ful function could be and often are abused. 
That does not mean that their use should 
be outlawed. 


Soil Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 18, 1953 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, in any worthwhile program, if 
the younger generation can be interested 
in it, the success of that program is a 
foregone conclusion. This is especially 
true of soil conservation, one of the most 
erucial problems facing our Nation 
today. 

It is for this reason that I am very 
happy to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
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Recor an essay on How Soil Conserva- 
tion Benefits Every Individual in My 
Community, by Miss Aleatha Burford, a 
high-school student from Van Vleck in 
Matagorda County. Miss Burford’s essay 
won first prize in a contest sponsored by 
the Central Power & Light Co., the Bay 
City Bank & Trust Co., the First National 
Bank of Bay City, the Palacios State 
Bank of Palacios, and the Matagorda 
County soil-conservation district. 

In putting this article in the RECORD, 
I extend congratulations not only to the 
winner, but also to the other contestants 
and to those who sponsored this com- 
petition. They have done a marvelous 
job in bringing to the attention of our 
people an awareness of the all-important 
problem of conserving this God-given 
basic resource, 

How Sor CONSERVATION BENEFITS EVERY 

INDIVIDUAL IN My CoMMUNITY 
(By Aletha Burford) 

Either directly or indirectly the conserva- 
tion of our soil is important to every indi- 
vidual in my community. Our soil provides 


for us the basic needs of life such as food, 
shelter, clothing, and fuel. 


Much of the soil has been wasted. It is 
being wasted now.. More and more, though, 


‘the conservation of soil is being carried out 


more extensively all over the country. Some 
methods of improving the soil are through 
the use of fertilizers, the rotation of crops, 
pianting legumes, clearing brush from pas- 
tures, controlling amount of water on land 
through irrigation systems, and controlling 
and regulating grazing on pasture lands, 

Everyone in my community is benefited in 
some way by soil conservation. One specific 
example is the farmer who can produce more 
per acre if he uses his soil intelligently. 
He can save and build his soil through the 
use of fertilizers, rotation of crops, and le- 
gumes. Also, he can save his top soll by 
terracing. Thus, a supply of food is sent to 
the market, : 

Another example is the grocer who uses 
the food which came from the soil. The 
quality and quantity of foods that he gets 
depends upon the condition of the soil and 
the amount of water that the land receives, 
The grocer sells his foods to the consumer. 
This, of course, includes every individual 
in the community. These people depend 
as much upon the condition of the soil as 
the farmer. 

The rancher is the person who must con- 
serve his pasture in such a way that he will 
have food for his cattle and other animals. 
He must plant legumes and grasses that fer- 
tilize his pastures, and he must control the 
grazing on his pastures. 

The bankers, teachers, and salesmen do 
not deal directly with the soil, but they 
supply services to others who do work with 
the program of soil conservation. 

Our freedom to choose and vote depends 
upon abundance. There are no dictators 
where people are well fed. Our industries, 
business concerns, dairies, packing houses, 
canneries, and many others would close if 
our farm lands were unproductive, 

We should conserve our natural resources 
such as soil, timber, oil, gas, coal, and many 
others because they play an important part 
in the life of each individual. 

Every person has a part in soil conserva- 
tion. To conserve our soil we must con- 
stantly learn more about it and develop 
newer methods of conservation. We must, 
also, work together when our neighbor needs 
help with his problems. The conservation 
of our soil strengthens our Nation, 
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Repeal of Provision of Reclamation Law 
Prohibiting Employment of Chinese 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 18, 1953 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I wish to call to the 
attention of my colleagues that I have 
just introduced a bill which would elim- 
inate from the old law, passed in 1902, 
a clause which has no place on the 
statute books of a republic. 

Recently, with a group from this body, 
under the chairmanship of our respected 
colleague from Pennsylvania [Mr. Van 
ZanvT] I went to New York where one 
of the highlights of our tour was a re- 
ception and dinner tendered us by the 
Chinese-American community of New 
York City. The warm, friendly greeting 
of this fine community reminded me of 
my own Chinese-American friends in 
Seattle which comprises a cultured group 
of good citizens, including many profes- 
sional men and women, who are gradu- 
ates of the University of Washington and 
our public-school system. 

Imagine my feeling upon my return 
from New York City to the Nation’s 
Capital, which should be symbolic of 
freedom and opportunity for all, to learn 
that in one of our congressional com- 
mittees there had come to light a recla- 
mation law which contained a specific 
provision against the employment of 
Chinese. 

I cannot believe that this relic of 
prejudice and discrimination is being 
followed at the present time, but having 
done away with the Oriental Exclusion 
Act, it seems to me that this source of 
humiliation for a fine people should be 
erased from our statute books. May I 
add that it is my earnest hope that we 
will likewise remove from our hearts all 
prejudice of this nature as they apply 
to ancestry, color, and religion. 

I urge the appropriate committee, 
which will consider my bill and likewise 
the membership of this great body, to 
cooperate with me in bringing expedi- 
tious action on my bill to amend the sec- 
tion of the reclamation law as it refers 
to provisions of employment. 

This law was enacted back in the days 
of contract labor and human exploita- 
tion. It has no place in American life 
of today. 


Social-Security Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KEAN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 18, 1953 
Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
biggest problems faced in selling the 


social-security program to professional 
men for themselves is that so many of 


them think of social security only as a 
program which yields benefits to an indi- 
vidual after retirement. The fact is that 
survivors’ benefits for the close relatives 
of those who die while covered are a 
major feature of the law. 

An examination of the social-security 
records reveals that 1,684,700 survivors 
are now drawing regular monthly insur- 
ance benefits totaling nearly $700 mil- 
lion a year. This group includes 960,000 
children under 18, 486,000 widows and 
widowers, 235,000 mothers, and 21,700 
parents. 

Some of these survivors receive as 
much as $168.90 a month in benefits. 
This, the maximum payment, would go 
to the widow with 2 children under 18 
of a man insured under the program who 
had earned an average of $300 a month 
or more. 

If the same man’s earnings had been 
$200 a month, his wife and 2 children 
would receive $140 a month. 

The value of survivors payments to a 
family which has lost its breadwinner is 
very substantial. For instance, a widow 
and 2 children receiving survivors 
benefits of $150 a month would be get- 
ting $1,800 a year. The total amount at 
this rate if it continues for 15 years is 
$27,000. 

In many instances it is the survivors 
insurance benefits paid to widows, or- 
phais or dependent parents after the 
breadwinner has died which meet the 
grocery bills. There is no question but 
what survivors benefits have often 
helped a widowed mother stay at home 
to care for her children and, thus, help 
to keep countless families together when 
the wage earner dies. 

Survivors benefits have made it pos- 
sible for children to continue their edu- 
cation and kept families off relief rolls 
or from being a burden to relatives and 
private charities. 

Private insurance companies have 
found that the survivors insurance bene- 
fits do not conflict with the sale of pri- 
vate life insurance. It has, instead, made 
people insurance conscious and promoted 
the sale of additional life insurance. 

In this way Social Security enhances 
our free economy and at the same time 
offers safeguards to widows and orphans 
from the fear of poverty and being placed 
on relief rolls. 


Two Thousand Three Hundred and Nine- 
ty-three Beds Are Vacant in Veterans’ 
Administration Hospitals Because of 
Lack of Funds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 14, 1953 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, when the 
second supplemental appropriations bill 
of 1953 came to the floor of the House 
on February 19, I offered a $10 million 
amendment for the purpose of providing 
the Veterans’ Administration with more 


A2689 


funds in order that the vacant beds and 
wards in established Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospitals could be reopened. 
At the time I offered the amendment, 
approximately 2,300 beds were vacant in 
38 Veterans’ Administration hospitals 
because of lack of funds. Those Mem- 
bers who voted against my amendment, 
particularly the gentleman from Califor- 
nia, the chairman of the Appropriations 
subcommittee handling the Veterans’ 
Administration appropriation, have been 
carrying on a rather intensive campaign 
attempting to justify their negative vote 
on the grounds that the $10 million pro- 
posed in my amendment was not needed. 

In order that there can be no question 
as to the existence and location of the 
beds which are now vacant in existing 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals be- 
cause of lack of funds, I am listing the 
location of the 38 hospitals and indicat- 
ing the number of beds vacant in each 
hospital because of a lack of funds. I 
might add, Mr. Speaker, that while these 
beds stand vacant there are 24,834 vet- 
erans eligible for hospital admission un- 
der existing law who have been approved 
but not yet scheduled for admission be- 
cause no bed was available. Eleven 
thousand seven hundred and seventy- 
nine of these veteran patients are psy- 
chotic, 2,378 are tubercular, 97 are com- 
bination psychotic and tubercular— 
NP-TB—and 25 are paraplegic. The 
situation with psychotic patients is par- 
ticularly acute, since the State facili- 
ties in practically every State are al- 
ready overcrowded. 


Beds not in 
use because of 
VA hospital located at— lack of funds 
Brecksville, Ohio—— 50 
Suter!!! oe 38 
W 123 
TUSON AT soo none keene 17 
Ain. 5 a $0 
T 72 
PE iste TO yi —— E 44 
L@XINGtON, RY sass nae ke nen eccmene 56 
PS. AP ae Se ees 112 
Roseburg, Oreg. 2a enon 56 
TCT 46 
Albuquerque, N. Mex 47 
Alexandria, a n 39 
Bay Pines Fen (TTT 35 
S UN ins ke aes ge 111 
e ON. 8 can nee nce akeeabnoe 100 
((( emia 40 
Columbia . 65 
Coral Gables, Fla 27 
hin,, 8 55 
Pargo; N. 8 2 E 22 
FH oes sos eae ae 1252 
Jackson, MIBE So eee 33 
Jefferson Barracks, Mo- 216 
Los Angeles, Calif. 28 
Louisville; . K 20 
Manchester, N. K 18 
W o5 a 26 
Memphis, Tenn 97 
Minneapolis, Minn 105 
Muskogee, Okla -== 40 
Nashwile, nn 65 
Poplar Ruf, 00 17 
Portland, Oreg 4% 72 
Richmond, . sale ee 53 
Spokane, Wash 44 
Wilmington, Deli „„ 20 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa 43 
Tannen A 2. 393 


Includes 200 additional NP beds sched- 
uled for activation if funds are available. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 7, 1953 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to direct the attention of my col- 
leagues to the following article which 
appeared in the Brooklyn Eagle of May 
14, 1953: 


NEGRO DOCTORS Break THROUGH THE BARRIERS 
OF PREJUDICE 


(By Geroge S. Schuyler) 


(Mr. Schuyler, often called America’s lead- 
ing Negro journalist, has written several 
books.) 


Recently four white civic clubs of Taylor, 
Tex., chose Dr. James Lee Dickey, a Negro, 
as the outstanding citizen of the year. 

The news must have astonished those who 
have not kept abreast of the changing Amer- 
ican interracial scene. 

But actually it was not unprecedented. 
The recognition of human worth, regardless 
of color, is far more widespread in Dixie than 
is generally supposed. 

However, the event stimulates considera- 
tion of the difficulties Negro physicians have 
had to overcome and their pioneering. Less 
than a century ago people were seriously de- 
bating whether a Negro was even capable of 
becoming a physician. 

America’s first Negro physician was Dr. 
Lucas Santomee, who, educated in Holland, 
practiced in New York under both the Dutch 
and the British. In 1667, he was rewarded 
with a grant of land for his services to the 
colony. 

In 1837 another Negro, James McCune 
Smith, also of New York, received his medical 
degree in Scotland. At that time all United 
States colleges were closed to Negroes, and 
it was difficult for them to get any kind of 
education. 

FOUND HOSTILITY 


Right after the Civil War, Meharry Medi- 
cal College was opened in Nashville, Tenn., 
for Negroes. Then the Howard University 
Medicat School in Washington was opened. 
But their facilities were limited. 

The first Negro physicians practicing in 
the South were often confronted by hostility, 
the noncooperation of other doctors, and the 
lack of confidence of many of their own 
people. 

They were barred from membership in 
county medical societies. They could not 
visit their patients in any hospitals. Indeed, 
most southern hospitals excluded Negroes 
entirely save in emergency cases, 

These pioneer Negro physicians lived a so- 
cially isolated existence. Under such circum- 
stances it was not easy to maintain high pro- 
fessional standards. 

The Negro doctor was often the only edu- 
cated person of his group for miles around. 
This conspicuousness sometimes made him 
the target of Negrophobes. 

Nevertheless, most of these physicians had 
the stamina to stick it out, just like Dr. 
Dickey, of Taylor. 

Barred from medical associations, clinics, 
conferences, and hospitals, they set up their 
own or persuaded Negroes of means to help 
them. Some of these early hospitals were 
sponsored by fraternal societies, religious or- 
ganizations, and insurance companies. 

In the beginning they were below standard. 
But they enabled Negro patients to main- 
tain their self-respect, and they improved 
physicians’ skill. Even today there are over 
100 of these private hospitals approved by 
the American College of Surgeons. 


Outside the South where greater freedom 
supposedly prevailed, a Negro physician on 
a hospital staff was a rarity. Usually he 
could not even visit a patient. There were 
few hospitals that would accept a Negro 
intern, 

In this respect New York was no more 
tolerant than New Orleans 25 years ago. 

Undeterred, the Negro doctors formed their 
own national medical association, published 
a journal, and held annual conferences and 
clinics. They enthusiastically supported 
national Negro health week launched in 1915 
by Booker T. Washington. 

Today 50 medical schools accept Negro 
students. Negro nurses have been so suc- 
cessfully integrated that they disbanded 
their separate organization 2 years ago. 

There are now only seven Southern States 
in which no Negro physicians are accepted 
for membership in county medical societies. 

Recently the Putnam County (Fla.) Medi- 
cal Society unanimously elected Dr. James 
Long, a Negro, as secretary-treasurer. For 
the past 3 years Dr. Peter Marshall Murray, 
of New York, has been a member of the 
house of delegates of the American Medical 
Association. Negro doctors and nurses to- 
day are sprinkled throughout the armed 
services and serve in scores of hospitals. 

This ‘3 a far cry from the grudging toler- 
ance of the past. It is a measure of racial 
progress in America, 


Britain Votes for Airpower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 18, 1953 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, one of our 
best known commentators made the 
statement the other day that in the early 
1930's Great Britain made a wrong deci- 
sion that had cost her her empire. Great 
Britain decided that trade was more im- 
portant than defense: She held her trade 
for almost another decade, but in the 
early 1940's she lost important chunks of 
empire. The British Isles themselves 
might have been invaded but for assist- 
ance from the United States. And today 
there is grave danger that Great Britain 
will lose other parts of her empire—and 
suffer attack on the United Kingdom as 
well. 

This time, however, Great Britain is 
making a different decision. Great Brit- 
ain is building her defenses, and defenses 
of the only sort that can save her. On 
March 21, 1949, during a period when he 
was out of office as Prime Minister, 
Winston Churchill said in a speech at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology: 

For good or ill, air mastery is today the 
supreme expression of military power, and 


fleets, and armies, however necessary, must 
accept a subordinate rank. 


When the Conservative government 
under Churchill came into power in Oc- 
tober 1951, the decision was taken to 
achieve air mastery. Henceforth, stra- 
tegic bombers carrying air-to-ground 
guided missiles will form the decisive 
weapon in Britain’s military arsenal. 
Thus Britannia, which for three cen- 
turies ruled the waves unchallenged, now 
turns to air power for defense against 
Soviet attack. 
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But Britannia, God bless her, has not 
forgotten the economic lessons learned 
in building an empire. The British have 
found that keeping ahead in the avia- 
tion field is beginning to reap tremend- 
ous financial dividends vital to the coun- 
try’s economic position. For example, 
the excellent British jet bomber, the 
Canberra, is being manufactured in the 
United States for the United States Air 
Force by the Glenn L. Martin Co., of 
Baltimore. While that gives us a good 
bomber, it also puts money in British 
pockets. The British have also found 
that fast air transport for their army 
is as cheap as sea transport of the men 
and materials needed in the Suez Canal 
Zone, in Kenya, and elsewhere where 
trouble has been breaking out. 

The British budget for what we call 
fiscal year 1954 gives the War Office the 
equivalent of $1,627 million and the Air 
Ministry 81.334 million, but the Royal 
Navy only $1,020 million. The determi- 
nation and foresight of certain senior of- 
ficers and Ministry of Supply officials 
have caused the shift to air power, which 
the Army and Navy accept patriotically, 
as inevitable. To survive the upheavals 
of civilization in the 20th century, the 
British are willing to accept change, and 
keep up with the times. Great Britain 
is keeping her head, and may well keep 
what remains of her empire. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent of my colleagues, I insert in the 
CONGESSIONAL RECORD a letter from 
London, reporting the British decision 
to build air power and the British experi- 
ence in altering the roles of the services. 
The letter which follows, from the May 
1953 issue of Air Force magazine, is by 
Mr. Derek H. Wood, well known Euro- 
pean aviation expert, air correspondent 
for the Liverpool Post and contributor 
to the British magazine Aeronautics: 

LETTER From LONDON 

“For good or ill, air mastery is today the 
supreme expression of military power, and 
fleets and armies * * * must accept a sub- 
ordinate rank.” (Winston Churchill.) 

Strategic bombers carrying air-to-ground 
guided missiles will form the decisive weapon 
in Britain’s military arsenal in the future. 

This significant fact is the logical outcome 
of high-level planning over the past 2 years, 
and of the technical development of aircraft 
and equipment since 1945. 

It does not mean a violent upheaval within 
the three services nor any slacking off of 
effort in strengthening NATO, but it does 
signify the steady alteration of the roles of 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force during the 
next 5 years, and the crystallization of a 
project to keep Britain a major power within 
the framework of a limited and war-scarred 
economy. 

The philosophy underlying this switch in 
British strategic thinking is perhaps best 
voiced in the words of the man who is prob- 
ably most responsible for it. Winston 
Churchill, on March 21, 1949, said, in a 
speech at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology: 

“For good or ill, air mastery is today the 
supreme expression of military power, and 
fleets and armies, however necessary, must 
accept a subordinate rank.” 

Airpower as the supreme weapon is re- 
quired by Britain for three reasons: (1) The 
nation wishes to remain a major power and 
this is the only way she can do it; (2) the 
Army and Navy can offer no long-term solu- 
tion to the defense problem; and (3) keeping 
ahead in the aviation field is beginning to 
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reap tremendous financial dividends vital to 
the country's economic position. 

It must first be understood that strategic 
airpower does not entail the physical expan- 
sion of the RAF Bomber Command, and the 
introduction of large numbers of jet bombers 
of the same type as the Boeing B-47 Stratojet. 

The offensive strength will come from a 
relatively small number of hand-built ma- 
chines, virtually complete in themselves, and 
able to carry atomic and other guided bombs 
at altitudes and speeds that will make inter- 
ception difficult. They will have electronics 
and fuel capacity sufficient to allow them to 
operate (as individual units if necessary) far 
into Soviet territory. A fleet of flight refuel- 
ing tankers now under construction will still 
further extend their range. 

At present there are no United States stra- 
tegic jet bombers in Europe, and the latest 
United States bomber based in the United 
Eingdom is the B-50D. The Royal Air Force 
wants to make sure that specialized bomb- 
ers, under its own command, will be avail- 
able to strike at enemy targets, regardless of 
commitments which might draw United 
States bombers to other theaters. 

Air Chief Marshal Sir Guy Garrod summed 
up this reasoning in these words: 

“We must not be drawn into hoping that 
some ally will provide the bombers. With- 
out a bomber force under our control we 
cannot hope to defend ourselves.” 

Meanwhile, Britain will continue to fulfill 
to the utmost her obligations in many parts 
of the world, and perfect her new fighter 
defense system with swept-wing and delta 
types such as the Swift, Hunter, and Javelin. 

Recent publication of the 1953 British 
white paper on defense confirms the strategic 
trend and gives broad reasons for it. The 
present situation is well summarized in a 
paragraph from the introduction: 

“Our objectives have not changed; it is the 
means of achieving them, and the rate at 
which we can progress toward their achieve- 
ment to which the Government have given 
such close attention since they assumed of- 
fice. [October 1951.—The editors.] In times 
of stringency it is especially important to get 
the fullest possible value for our money; we 
must avoid committing ourselves too deeply 
to equipment which will have to be replaced 
within a relatively short space of time; and 
we must balance the need for greater defen- 
sive strength against the risk that by over- 
straining ourselves too greatly we shall by 
economic collapse give the Communists a 
bloodless victory. It is on such considera- 
tions that the policy embodied in the defense 
budget for 1953-54 has been founded.” 

Naturally the British Army and Navy are 
not anxious to have prestige and appropria- 
tions reduced, but in the face of the threat 
from the East, and the parlous economic 
situation, they can do little else but bow to 
the inevitable. 

While the Army, with its overseas commit- 
ments, is assured of a large slice of the 
budget, the Navy's role is contracting, as is 
its budget. Outbreaks of violence in the 
Suez Canal Zone and in Kenya have proved 
to the army the value of air transport in 
getting men and materials where they are 
needed in the shortest possible time, and 
what is more they have found it just as 
cheap as sending them by sea. It will be a 
gradual process, but from now on the army 
will become more mobile and will utilize jet 
transport aircraft to an ever-increasing 
degree. 

First step has been taken with the order- 
ing from Vickers-Armstrongs, Ltd., of a four- 
jet transport, the 150-seater Vickers V—1000. 
With this increase in the use of aircraft, the 
army will rely more for its protection and 
transport on the RAF, and less on the 
Royal Navy. The navy is slowly losing 
ground in money matters and in priority 
for equipment. While in 1953-54 the War 
Office grosses $1,627 million and the Air 
Ministry $1,334 million, the navy’s appro- 
priation is only $1,020 million. 


The Royal Air Force has not assumed the 
lead in the new British military policy by 
accident. It is through the determination 
and foresight of certain senior officers, and 
Ministry of Supply officials, combined with 
the technical skill of the industry. 

To understand the situation fully, it is 
necessary to trace the development of the 
RAF step by step from the end of World 
War II. In 1945, demobilization began, and 
in a relatively short time the forces had been 
reduced to a bare handful. 

During this period the RAF probably suf- 
fered more severe setbacks than either of 
the other services, as it was decreed that, 
while production of types then in use, such 
as the piston-engined Lincoln and Mosquito 
and the turbojet-powered Meteor and Vam- 
pire, would continue to meet the reduced 
requirements, there would be little chance 
of any new first-line types being built. 

Fortunately a certain amount of money 
was still available for prototype develop- 
ment and general research, so that the in- 
dustry was able to remain up to date in de- 
signing new machines. 

Official specifications had been issued in 
1945, before the cuts in armaments, for a 
high-altitude precision bomber with twin 
turbojets. This became known as the Can- 
berra, and it is now in service in Bomber 
Command as a tactical light bomber, in 
large numbers. [The Canberra, called the 
B-57, is being built for the United States 
Air Force by Glenn L. Martin.—The editors. 

In 1946-47 Bomber Command decided to 
look well into the future, and plans were 
begun for high-altitude bombers to be fitted 
with the latest electronics and weapons, 
even the atomic bomb. 

The specifications proved among the most 
difficult the industry had ever tackled. They 
required many times the load-carrying ca- 
pacity of wartime types, well over double the 
top speed and altitude, and the incorpora- 
tion of numerous new and untried devices. 
In addition these aircraft had to have low 
wing loading, docile handling qualities, and 
moderate landing speeds. 

So radical was the conception that the 
manufacturers were forced to produce wing 
forms and designs not previously tested for 
an operational aircraft. Many experiments 
were made, and finally Handley Page adopted 
the crescent wing, and A. V. Roe, the delta. 

Engine builders rose to the occasion with 
high-thrust, low consumption engines like 
the Avon, the Sapphire, the two-spool 
Olympus and the bypass Conway. Plans 
were made for the electronics and radar 
equipment, although these latter suffered 
from lack of funds and official push. One 
further plane was ordered. This took the 
form of a conventional guaranty type with 
a straight wing, and has now emerged as 
the Short SA/4 experimental machine. 

By 1948, as the Soviet Union’s aggressive 
intentions manifested themselves in no un- 
certain manner, it was decided that, as the 
testing and building of the Handley Page 
and Avro jet bombers would be prolonged 
and exacting, orders would be placed for an- 
other bomber, the Vickers Valiant, which 
would have root-mounted Avon turbojets 
and a compound taper flexibly hinged wing. 

Missiles were by then growing in impor- 
tance and the experimental station at Woo- 
mera, Australia, had been started. In 1950, 
the Korean war had brought home the un- 
mistakable and highly unpalatable fact that 
the cold war was rapidly becoming hot, and 
that the United Kingdom was in no position 
to meet the growing mass of men and jet 
aircraft in Eastern Europe. 

Many orders were then placed for aircraft, 
but in such haste that many were of the 
wrong type. Obsolescent fighters were 
allotted big mew orders, more piston- 
engined trainers were put in hand, and large 
batches of Canberra light bombers were 
demanded. Almost overnight materials be- 
came short, machine tools were not avail- 
able, and the industry was expected to turn 
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out aircraft in quantity with a manpower 
force almost too small to meet previous 
orders. 

This then was the situation when the 
Conservative Government under Mr. Win- 
5 Churchill came into power in October 

After assembling all the facts, the decision 
was taken to cut orders for some types, or 
extend deliveries over a longer period, and 
in order to speed the introduction of new 
equipment, the superpriority scheme was 
evolved, whereby firms building certain air- 
craft or missiles, or parts for them, could 
have first call on scarce materials, etc., and 
even get houses for their workers more 
quickly. 

The original superpriority list consisted 
of the Hawker Hunter, Vickers Swift, English 
Electric Canberra, Gloster GA.5 Javelin, the 
Fairey Gannet, and of course guided missiles. 

Even before the prototypes of the Avro 
Vulcan and the Handley Page Victor bombers 
had flown last year, a production order for 
both had been placed with the firms con- 
cerned, and, immediately after their debut, 
they were placed in the superpriority cate- 
gory. 

With the gradual realization of the bomber 
plan and the improvement in the all-import- 
ant missile situation, the Government has 
now begun to indicate how British airpower 
will develop. Britain sees no hope that the 
free world can match Russia numerically, 
but she has great confidence in its ability 
to maintain scientific leadership and 
oe superiority, particularly in the 


The Deepening of the Gowanus Creck 
Channel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 18, 1953 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following statement 
of the Honorable John Cashmore, dis- 
tinguished president of the Borough of 
Brooklyn, at a hearing of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee on May 15, 1953, 
in relation to the proposed appropria- 
tion for the deepening of the Gowanus 
Creek Channel in the New York Harbor. 
Mr. Cashmore is always active in the 
best interests of the Borough of Brook- 
lyn and clearly stated the need for the 
deepening of the Gowanus Creek Chan- 
nel which carries large quantities of ma- 
terials essential to national defense. 

Chairman TABER, Congressman ROONEY, 
and members of the committee, I wish, first 
of all, to thank Chairman Taber and the 
members of the committee for giving us this 
opportunity to be heard. 

I fully realize the importance of your com- 
mittee’s work. In the matter of appropria- 
tions, your jurisdiction and your responsi- 
bilities are enormous. They apply not only 
to the whole United States, but to every 
part of the world where Federal expendi- 
tures are involved. I appreciate the value 
of your time and want, therefore, to be as 
brief as possible. 

The matter in which we are vitally inter- 
ested is the proposed appropriation to 
deepen one of the important tidal waterways 
in the Borough of Brooklyn and city of New 
York. This is the Gowanus Creek Channel 
on the easterly side of upper New York Bay. 
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Although this channel is actually less than 
a mile long and decreases gradually in width 
from 300 feet to 200 feet, I believe I am 
correct in saying that it is certainly one of 
the busiest and most important waterways 
in the entire United States. 

As we proceed in this hearing it will be 
shown how directly this is related to our 
national defense and the civilian require- 
ments essential to the international condi- 
tions we are facing today. 

But before this is done I hope your com- 
mittee will allow me to speak very briefly 
about the community of which this channel 
is such an important part. 

The capacity in which I appear before your 
committee is that of the president of the 
Borough of Brooklyn. I have the honor to 
represent 3 million people who live there and 
help to make it the great and famous com- 
munity it is. I was born in Brooklyn and 
have lived there all my life. Frankly, I love 
Brooklyn and am proud to be a Brooklynite. 

All over this country and throughout the 
world people hear much about Brooklyn. 
They hear about the Dodgers and Ebbets 
Field. They see pictures of the famous 
Brooklyn Bridge. They know about Coney 
Island and its ocean front bathing beaches. 

During World War II Brooklyn became 
known in every corner of the globe where our 
troops were stationed. This was because so 
many of the young men and women of 
Brooklyn joined the Armed Forces and served 
wherever they were needed. The recard shows 
that 326,000 young men and women of our 
borough—a number larger than any other 
city of the United States—fought in the war, 
and that 7,000 gave their lives for our coun- 
try. 

But while Brooklyn is known far and wide, 
it is probably also true that comparatively 
few people realize Brooklyn’s importance as 
a great commercial and manufacturing 
center. 

I doubt, for example, whether it is gen- 
erally remembered that during the war 
Brooklyn was the headquarters of the largest 
port of embarkation in the world. 

From the time of Pearl Harbor until V-E 
Day, this port of embarkation moved more 
than 3 million troops and their equipment 
overseas. It directed the shipping of more 
than 63 million tons of supplies and cleared 
half of this tonnage through the port of New 
York. The port of embarkation could handle 
nearly 100,000 troops a day and move sup- 
plies that would fill a freight train extending 
from New York to North Carolina. 

Nor is it generally remembered that the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard built the largest and 
mightiest battleships and aircraft carriers in 
the world—the Missouri, the Iowa, and the 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Today the Brooklyn Navy Yard has again 
been called upon to help strengthen our 
national defense by building the super air- 
crait carrier Saratoga. 

In Brooklyn today we have more than 7,000 
manufacturing plants. While most of these 
are in the so-called small-business category, 
the fact is that their output, when combined 
with the output of the larger establishments, 
is valued at more than $1 billion a year. 

Brooklyn continues to be our country’s 
principal foreign-trade center. In a repre- 
sentative month 52 shipping companies send 
out 179 ships to 238 ports in all parts of 
the world and many return with raw mate- 
rials important to our national security. 

All these activities are concentrated in an 
area of just 80 square miles, the area of the 
borough of Brooklyn. This is an industrial 
miracle and the reason for it is not hard to 
find. It is due largely, of course, to Brook- 
lyn’s location on the great New York Harbor; 
to our waterways and the waterfront proper- 
ties that have been developed during past 
generations, and to our productive capacity 
and the tremendous manpower skills of 
which we are very proud. 


I could and would like to say more about 
this wonderful community. But there is a 
time limitation today and I want to go 
directly to the matter before us. 

In the calendar year 1952 the dollar value 
of imports of the entire Port of New York 
was nearly $4 billion. Although the customs 
house at New York keeps no separate figures 
on Brooklyn imports, it is conservatively esti- 
mated their dollar value totaled about $1,- 
316,000,000, and that the revenue or duty the 
Government collected on these Brooklyn im- 
ports was nearly $100 million. 

According to the latest figures I have been 
able to obtain, the Gowanus Creek Channel 
area handled in the year 1951 about 4,538,000 
tons of cargo, an increase of 555,000 tons over 
the previous year. This vast amount of ton- 
nage was carried in 846 steamers, 604 motor- 
ships, and 8,451 barges. 

While most of this cargo consisted or or- 
dinary commodities, I have been reliably in- 
formed that much of it related to our present 
national state of emergency. Some of this 
information may be classified, but I believe 
enough facts will be brought to your atten- 
tion to justify your committee's approval of 
the appropriation that is being requested for 
the deepening of this channel. 

The Army engineers have studied and re- 
viewed this proposed improvement several 
times. It has been recommended by the 
Army district engineer, the division engi- 
neer, the Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors, and by the Chief of Engineers. 

The report of the Board of Engineers shows 
how petroleum products are generally re- 
ceived at the Gowanus Creek Channel from 
Texas, Louisiana, and from Venezuela. Coal 
arrives from Virginia and Pennsylvania 
mines. Grain and grain products are 
shipped from the Middle West by way of the 
Great Lakes, the Erie and Oswego Canals, 
and the Hudson River, direct by water or 
water-rail combination to the Port of New 
York Authority grain terminal, and are then 
shipped to all parts of the world. 

This is clearly in the national interest. 
By no means can this be regarded as a so- 
called local matter. 

This area is served by a great highway 
system and is only a short distance from the 
Brooklyn-Battery Tunnel. We started to 
build this tunnel before World War I. but 
were compelled to halt work when the war 
came. In 1950 we completed this tunnel at 
a cost of $80 million and since that time 
traffic through the tunnel has been in- 
creasing at an enormous rate. 

From May 1, 1952, to April 30, 1953, the 
total number of vehicles using the tunnel 
increased to nearly 17 million. 

As a further example of how this Gowanus 
Channel area serves the national interest, all 
one has to do is to watch the trucks and 
trailers coming through the tunnel and 
crossing our bridges in the morning. They 
arrive from many States along the Atlantic 
seaboard. They bring in manufactured goods 
and where are they headed? For the Brook- 
Iyn waterfront, of course, and many go di- 
rectly to this Gowanus Creek channel area. 

Because of the tremendously increased 
shipping activities there, the borough presi- 
dent’s office, with the approval of the New 
York City Board of Estimate, has provided 
$528,000 in improvements for this section in 
the past few years. Every few years the city 
dredges the Gowanus Canal which lies be- 
yond the Gowanus Creek channel. 

Tt has been stated that just one of the 
shipping lines has spent $17 million in re- 
cent years to construct a modern marine 
terminal on the channel. The Brooklyn 
Chamber of Commerce has estimated that 
$10 million in further improvements are 
planned, if there is a reasonable assurance 
that the channel will be deepened. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I believe you are fully justified in ap- 
proving this proposed appropriation. Let us 
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bear in mind the present 26-foot channel 
has existed since the year 1904. The cost, in- 
eluding maintenance during all these years, 
was about $140,000 to June 30, 1949. 

The Army engineers have stated the major 
problem for navigation in the channel is the 
lack of sufficient depth which prevents effi- 
cient operation of the larger and more eco- 
nomical deep-draft vessels now in use. They 
have stated that on many occasions more 
than 50 barges and other vessels have moored 
in the vicinity of the junction of the channel 
and what is known as the Henry Street 
Basin, thereby obstructing berthing opera- 
tions. 

The Army engineers have further reported 
that grounding accidents, due to insufficient 
depth, have taken place. In 10 years, 8 ves- 
sels, consisting of tugs and barges, have been 
sunk. 

When you consider these conditions, I 
believe you will agree the channel must be 
deepened to 30 feet. In the 82d Congress 
you passed a bill, which the President signed, 
authorizing this improvement. For this we 
extend our particular thanks to our distin- 
guished fellow-Brocklynite, Congressman 
Rooney, of your committee. 

Like each of you, we, too, recognize the 
need for economy. But there is a point be- 
yond which economy is hard to justify and 
sound judgment is needed. My hope, there- 
fore, is that you will see the need for this 
improvement as we see it, and that your 
committee will recommend this necessary 
appropriation. 


The Tax Drain 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 18, 1953 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Charleston Gazette, Charles- 
ton, W. Va., April 27, 1953: 

Tue Tax DRAIN 


Quite naturally, most of us think of the 
tax problem primarily in connection with 
the Federal Government. It collects a big 
chunk of our tax money, but a whole lot 
more goes to cities, counties, and munici- 
Palities. 

Washington has been highlighted because 
it is the center from which most of the 
revelations of waste, incompetence, and 
graft have come. On the brighter side the 
hopes of tens of millions of people have been 
pinned on the pledges of the Federal ad- 
ministration to wring the water out of Gov- 
ernment financing, to balance the budget, 
and eventually reduce Federal taxes—if and 
when. 

But the taxpayers are making a serious 
mistake when they focus their attention on 
the Federal establishment to the exclusion 
of all else. State and local governments 
are big tax collectors, too—and they are 
asking for more, not less, money. 

The U. S. News & World Report recently 
dealt with this problem in a well-written 
and documented special report to its read- 
ers. It began on this note: Don't start 
celebrating the prospect of a tax cut yet. 
State and local taxes are going up, not down, 
License fees, sales taxes, other levies are 
on the increase. For many they can wipe 
out any cut in Federal income taxes.” 

Since 1945, the publication says, the in- 
come of local government has nearly doubled. 
That is certainly a handsome increase—but 
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spending outran it. Last year local govern- 
ment incurred a deficit of $1,500,000,000. 
Deficits nearly as large have piled up in other 
postwar years. And local government is fac- 
ing demands for tremendous future projetes. 
To take but 2 examples, some estimates 
say that $30 billion should be spent on ma- 
jor highways alone, and $10 billion on 
schools. 

The result, says U. S. News, is that “tax- 
gatherers in States and cities * * * are all 
poised to pounce as soon as the Federal Gov- 
ernment relaxes its grip.” 

The tax sources of local government are 
many and divers. Today, 29 States have in- 
dividual income taxes. So do 24 cities— 
where, before World War II. Philadelphia 
alone had this dubious distinction. Several 
States have gross income and gross receipts 
taxes on business. Practically all cities, of 
course, impose license taxes on business, and 
in 196 of the cities these taxes are based on 
gross receipts. 

Thirty-two States tax retail sales. All the 
States have a gasoline tax. And, finally, 
there is that old standby, the property tax. 
This is tending to go up too—either directly, 
through increases in rate, or indirectly 
through higher assessments. 

To quote the U. S. News again, “There is a 
tax, in fact, on almost every move a person 
makes.” 

So, even though the United States Treas- 
ury takes a big bite out of our pocketbooks, 
the city hall, the county seat, and the State 
capital are highly important, 


Do We Like TVA? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JERE COOPER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 18, 1953 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted to me to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I desire to in- 
clude the following fine editorial on TVA 
appearings in a recent issue of the splen- 
did newspaper, the Lake County Ban- 
ner, published at Tiptonville, Tenn.; 


Do WE Lrxe TVA? 


Although we are many miles from the TVA 
dams and steam plants, Lake Countians 
share a conscious price in much that TVA 
means to plain, ordinary John Doe. 

Here in our own area, we have doubled 
our use of electricity in 4% years. That 
means, here in Lake County, that electricity 
has come to virtually every household, and 
with it the washing machine and the refrig- 
erator to some families who little more than 
dreamed they would some day have such 
possessions. 

In other homes, electric heat has gained 
great popularity, and we now have our home 
freezers, air conditioners, and television sets, 
replacing or supplementing ice boxes, fans, 
and victrolas. On the farm, the old hand 
pump has been replaced by the electric water 
system. 

This in part explains how the Tennessee 
Valley is the Nation’s No. 1 market for elec- 
trical appliances. So, when you buy that 
next electric range, you see you are a statis- 
tic, as well as a stove buyer. 

There is also considerable pride in know- 
ing that we are a part of a system which 
enjoys worldwide fame. This fame, we are 
told in the local power company’s newslet- 
ter, is not based on electrical output, alone. 

Leaders come in great numbers each year 
from other countries to see TVA in action. 


Last year, more than 2,000 representatives 
of 70 foreign countries visited TVA. Why? 
Because TVA represents an idea—an idea 
that worked. It proves that the people of 
a region, working together, can develop their 
natural resources to obtain a better life. 

TVA is based on these fundamcntal ideas: 

1. That to control a river such as the Ten- 
nessee, you must control the water from the 
time it falls on the land to the time it leaves 
the river. 

2. That a regional agency such as TVA can 
help develop natural resources in a way that 
will put new tools into the hands of the 
people. 

3. That a weak region within a Nation is 
an economic burden in peacetime and a frail 
weapon in time of war. 

4. That the real job of developing a re- 
gion rests within the people of the region— 
not with any governmental agency. 

So TVA is different because it represents 
the unified development of a region— 
through flood control, malaria control, bet- 
ter farming practices, better forest preserva- 
tion, navigation, and plenty of electric power 
at low rates. 


The Fifth Amendment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KIT CLARDY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 18, 1953 


Mr. CLARDY. Mr. Speaker, the prob- 
lems presented to investigating commit- 
tees by witnesses who take the fifth 
amendment are indeed troublesome. An 
excellent discussion of the problem is 
found in the columns of the Flint (Mich.) 
Journal of May 13, 1953. I commend it 
to the Members of the House for study. 
The article reads: 

CONGRESS SEEKS PROBE ANSWERS 

More than 100 witnesses before 2 con- 
gressional committees—the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee and the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities—have re- 
fused to answer questions this year on 
grounds that their replies might tend to 
incriminate them. 

The general impression created by a per- 
son who seeks refuge in the fifth amend- 
ment and refuses to answer questions is that 
the person has something to hide. 

Possibly, in a majority of cases that is 
true. They do have something to hide. 
But other refusals to answer may be entirely 
justifiable. 

We have never been able to accept the 
argument that a former Communist will 
be discriminated against if he admits his 
past affiliation with the party. Most Amer- 
icans are fair-minded enough to understand 
and forgive a mistake. There probably are 
a great many Americans who became dis- 
illusioned with our system of Government 
back in the depression, and who were looking 
about for a better system. We know that 
is the reason why some of them were at- 
tracted to communism, and why some of 
them joined the party. 

In most cases, however, these people soon 
became disillusioned with communism. 
Whittaker Chambers is an outstanding ex- 
ample of that. Langston Hughes is another 
person who, although he never joined the 
party, was attracted by communism. He 
frankly admits it. 

Both men gained respect and stature by 
admitting their mistakes. Others could do 
the same. 
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The protection afforded by the fifth amend- 
ment must be preserved of course. And 
Senate and House Members currently are 
trying to find answers to two problems— 
how to get witnesses to provide key infor- 
mation without violating their constitu- 
tional protection again compulsory self-in- 
crimination, and how to protect witnesses 
from possibly unfair investigators and un- 
founded or misleading charges. 

Several proposals have been brought for- 
ward to grant immunity from prosecution 
to witnesses if they answer touchy questions. 
Whether such a device would be effective is 
not known. The question also arises as to 
whether it might grant too much power to 
investigators. That phase needs full dis- 
cussion in Congress. 

Several lawmakers have introduced legis- 
lation to set up rules for conducting in- 
vestigations according to a code of fair play. 
They feel such a code might eliminate the 
major objections of badgering witnesses, 
closed-door sessions, and denying witnesses 
the opportunity to make statements. 

Undoubtedly, something will be worked 
out. The important thing is that Congress 
is attempting to find an answer to this prob- 
lem. Such an effort would not be thought 
necessary in many countries where there is 
no such thing as a balky witness. 


More Pay for United States Judges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 18, 1953 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcoRD, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Brooklyn Eagle 
on Thursday, May 14, 1953: 

MORE PAY FOR UNITED STATES JUDGES 


It has been recognized for years that there 
is no group of officials in Uncle Sam’s employ 
as underpaid as the Federal district judges 
and United States attorneys, so that it is good 
news that something is at last being done 
about it. 


Adequate provision is made for these im- 
portant officials in the salary increase bill 
approved by the Senate Judiciary Committee 
and introduced in the Senate by Senator 
PATRICK A. MCCARRAN, It also includes raises 
for members of the United States Supreme 
Court and other Federal posts. 

The district Judges will be raised from 
$15,000 to $25,000 a year, while maximum 
salaries for United States attorneys will be 
made $20,000, 

It is really remarkable that so many able 
and conscientious men have been secured to 
fill these important posts at the existing 
salary rate which compares so unfavorably 
with that in force for similar State offices. 

It has not been unusual for a Federal at- 
torney, whose salary may range from $7,040 
to $11,800, to be placed in a position where 
he must face in important litigation a for- 
midable array of expensive legal talent. He is 
expected to hold his own and the Govern- 
ment has been fortunate in the faithfulness 
and ability with which it has been served by 
competent men whose compensation has 
been meager. An element of certainty is 
given passage of the McCarran bill in both 
Houses by the circumstance that there is 
provision for an increase of $10,000 a year in 
— 54 salaries of Senators and Members of the 

louse, 
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News Releases by American Heritage 
Foundation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 18, 1953 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I believe 
that all of our colleagues here in the 
Congress are familiar with the great 
work which has been done by the Amer- 
ican Heritage Foundation. 

This splendid organization has per- 
formed magnificent service for our coun- 
try notably in connection with the un- 
forgettable Freedom Train, and last year 
in connection with an epic, nonpartisan 
register and vote campaign to secure 
maximum citizen participation in the 
presidential election. 

At this time I have in my hand the 
text of a series of releases announcing 
further developments of the foundation. 
The initial one describes the extremely 
significant news that the foundation is 
this year to undertake the work of the 
Crusade for Freedom. 

As chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, I have been in a 
particular position to note the extremely 
valuable work performed by the crusade 
on behalf of the National Committee for 
a Free Europe and the Committee for a 
Free Asia. They have contributed dy- 
namically to keeping aloft the hope for 
freedom in the enslaved areas of the 
world. 

A second release lists several new 
members of the distinguished board of 
trustees of the American Heritage Foun- 
dation. I am proud to number among 
my friends several of the distinguished 
Americans who serve on that board. 

A third release describes in detail the 
specific work of the foundation. 

I send these releases to the desk now 
and ask unanimous consent that they be 
printed in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. I know that they will be 
read with close attention by the Amer- 
ican people who will wish the foundation 
God speed in its continued splendid en- 
deavors. 

There being no objection, the releases 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

New York, May 14, 1943.—Henry Ford II. 
new chairman of the board of trustees of the 
American Heritage Foundation, made the 
following statement today in New York after 
a special meeting of the foundation's execu- 
tive committee: 

“The executive committee of the American 
Heritage Foundation today voted unani- 
mously to undertake the work of the Crusade 
for Freedom during this next year. 

“This action is based on the foundation's 
conviction that no common effort has a 
greater or more pressing significance today 
than that of the Crusade for Freedom. 

“President Eisenhower gave heartening 
support to this decision in a recent letter to 
the foundation: 

IT am told that the executive committee 
of the American Heritage Foundation is 
meeting on May 14 to consider the possibility 
of undertaking the important work of private 
citizens now being carried forward by the 
Crusade for Freedom. Because I am a former 
trustee of the American Heritage Foundation 


and was a participant in the Crusade. for 
Freedom when I was in private life, you will 
perhaps not take it amiss if I express an 
opinion. 

“ʻI believe that the work is of great im- 
portance, and it seems to be that the Amer- 
ican Heritage Foundation is uniquely quali- 
fied to carry it out. It is a public service 
of no less importance than the tasks the 
foundation has accepted in the past. 

“ ‘Sincerely, 
“‘Dwicut D. EISENHOWER.” ” 


“The Crusade for Freedom was organized 
in 1950 to raise funds for the National Com- 
mittee for a Free Europe and the Committee 
for a Free Asia, Through chains of radio 
stations operating close to the Iron Curtain 
and by other means these independent insti- 
tutions are bringing truth and encourage- 
ment to people living under Soviet dictator- 
ship. 

“Information seeping through the Iron and 
Bamboo Curtains shows, in turn, that mil- 
lions of people under the Communist heel 
are finding new hope in the very fact of the 
crusade’s 25-million membership throughout 
the United States. 

“The Crusade for Freedom gives every 
American a chance to take positive action 
in the fight against communism. The 
American Heritage Foundation is grateful for 
this opportunity to do everything it can 
to enable more people to enlist in the cru- 
sade this year than ever before. 

“Plans for this year’s crusade will be an- 
nounced early this fall.” 


New York, May 14, 1953.—Thomas D'Arcy 
Brophy, president of the American Heritage 
Foundation, announced the election today 
of Henry Ford II as chairman of the board 
of trustees of the foundation. 

As chairman of this foundation, Mr. Ford 
succeeds Winthrop W. Aldrich, now Ambas- 
sador to Great Britain. Mr. Brophy con- 
tinues as president of the foundation, a post 
which he has held since the organization 
was formed in 1947. 

A number of new trustees and officers were 
also elected, including the following vice 
chairmen: Barney Balaban, John L. McCaf- 
frey, George Meany, Walter Reuther, Robert 
G. Sproul, Charles E. Wilson. The following 
officers were reelected: Louis A. Novins, exec- 
utive vice president; James G. Blaine, treas- 
urer; Edwin L. Weisl, secretary; P. A. Delaney, 
assistant treasurer, 

The American Heritage Foundation, a non- 
profit organization, was created 6 years ago 
to strengthen the sources of American free- 
dom. 

In support of this objective, the founda- 
tion has sponsored four national programs 
to date. The first was the Freedom Train in 
1947 and 1948, which toured the country 
with exhibits of the Constitution, the Decla- 
ration of Independence, and other historic 
documents. 

Last year it organized the nonpartisan 
register-and-vote campaign during the presi- 
dential election, which resulted in the largest 
voter turnout in American history. 


— 


BACKGROUND OF THE AMERICAN HERITAGE 
FOUNDATION 


The American Heritage Foundation, in- 
corporated in 1947, is a nonpartisan, nonpo- 
litical educational organization functioning 
in the interests of a higher level of citizen- 
ship throughout the United States. 

A board of trustees, consisting of leaders 
in the fields of labor, industry, and educa- 
tion, heads the foundation. Henry Ford 11 
is chairman of the board of trustees, and 
Thomas D'Arcy Brophy is the foundation’s 
president. 

This organization is dedicated, in these 
hours of international tension, to these two 
objectives: 

To develop a greater awareness and a keen- 
er appreciation of the advantages we have in 
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this country, emphasizing the relationship 
of our hard-won liberties to our development 
as the greatest nation of thè free people in 
the world’s history; and 

To persuade all Americans that only by ac- 
tive participation in the affairs of our Na- 
tion can we safeguard our freedoms, preserve 
the liberties from which all these advantages 
flow. and continue to demonstrate to our- 
selves and to the whole world that the way 
of free men is best. 

In support of these two objectives, it is the 
good fortune of the foundation, in coopera- 
tion with the advertising council, to be en- 
abled to work as catalyst and coordinator 
with a team of other nonpartisan, nonpoliti- 
cal national organizations. By this volun- 
tary arrangement, each of the cooperating 
organizations is enabled to pinpoint its ac- 
tivity in any broad national project on a par- 
ticular phase of the project without the 
hazard of duplicated effort. The foundation 
also is a clearing house for the various na- 
tional groups and provides these organiza- 
tions with whatever materials are needed in 
any national campaign. 

To date the foundation has sponsored four 
national programs in support of its objec- 
tives: The tour of the Freedom Train, the 
get-out-the-vote campaign of 1950, the na- 
tional program commemorating the 175th 
anniversary of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence in 1951, and the national nonpartisan 
register-and-vote campaign of 1952. 

In addition to these special projects, the 
foundation works day by day in the behalf 
of more dynamic citizenship, via all media of 
communications and through holiday pro- 
grams, which are designed to use nationally 
observed holidays for reminding citizens of 
the opportunities and responsibilities of 
citizenship. 

These opportunities and responsibilities 
are, in the credo of the foundation, summed 
up in nine specific promises of a good citizen, 
as follows: 

1. I will vote at all elections. I will in- 
form myself on candidates and issues and 
will use my greatest influence to see that 
honest and capable officials are elected. I 
will accept public office when I can serve my 
community or my country thereby. 

2. I will serve on a jury when asked. 

3. I will respect and obey the laws. I will 
assist public officials in preventing crime and 
the courts in giving evidence. 

4. I will pay my taxes understandingly. 

5. I will work for peace but will dutifully 
accept my responsibilities in time of war and 
will respect the flag. 

6. In thought, expression, and action, at 
home, at school, and in all my contacts, I 
will avoid any group prejudice based on class, 
race, or religion. 

7. I will support our system of free public 
education by doing everything I can to im- 
prove the schools in my own community. 

8. I will try to make my community a 
better place in which to live. 

9. I will practice and teach the principles 
of good citizenship right in my own home. 

To remind the peopie of America of those 
nine keys to good citizenship, the Freedom 
Train, carrying the originals of the Nation’s 
most historic documents, including the Dec- 
laration of Independence and the Bill of 
Rights, traversed every State in the Union 
and exhibited in 328 cities. The documents 
were seen by 3,300,000 people. More impor- 
tantly, the Freedom Train created an oppor- 
tunity for ceremonies in communities 
throughout the country for rededication to 
the American heritage. 

Of all the nine phases of good citizenship, 
the foundation holds voting to be the most 
important. That’s why a national campaign 
was held in association with the advertising 
council to “get out the vote” in 1950. The 
vote was the largest off-year vote in Ameri- 
can history. 

In 1951, when the 175th anniversary of 
the signing of the Declaration was celebrated, 
more communities and more individuals than 
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ever before took part in an observance of 
Independence Day, and for the first time in 
decades the observance generally was a 
solemn, reverent, and thankful recognition 
of a sacred inheritance. 

In 1952 the foundation again placed em- 
phasis on voting as the most important phase 
of good citizenship. Early in the year the 
foundation determined to put its full effort 
behind a national “register and vote” cam- 
paign—working as a coordinator and unify- 
ing force for the many responsible nonpar- 
tisan national organizations, trade associa- 
tions, and business groups which had de- 
cided, independently, to promote registra- 
tion and voting in 1952. 

The register-and-vote campaign divided 
itself into three principal parts: 

1. A national campaign of publicity and 
information to get every eligible citizen to 
register and vote. 

2. A community program to be conducted 
by civil, fraternal, and veterans organiza- 
tions to bring about a clearer understanding 
of the issues and to encourage registering 
and yoting. 

3. A program of awards, made by the 
American Heritage Foundation, to commu- 
nities, associations, and working committees 
doing the best job in support of this nation- 
wide undertaking. 

Here are some of the high points of the 
most recent national activity of the founda- 
tion, the 1952 register-and-vote campaign: 

1. Fifty-three national nonpartisan organi- 
zations, having a combined membership of 
26,800,000, worked together on the campaign 
from June until November without reward 
save the belief that their efforts contributed 
to the benefit of the Nation. 

2. A majority of the organizations partici- 
pating have gone on record to continue work- 
ing together in behalf of a national effort 
that will increase interest in registration and 
voting. These organizations evaluate the 
effort, just concluded, as a beginning rather 
than an end. 

3. After 20 or more years of increasing 
citizen lethargy and indifference, a trend of 
nonvoting was reversed as a majority of our 
adult citizens reassumed the role of active 
participants to roll up a record-breaking 
registration and vote. 

Officially the results were as follows: 
11,727,549 more people voted than in any 
previous election—up 23 percent from the 
last best total; 75,324,849 people registered; 
and the total vote counted was 61,547,861. 

The foundation had set 63 million votes 
as its goal. The official vote, including blank 
and void ballots, was 62,042,777. 

More than 15,000 cities, States, and organi- 
zations submitted entries for the 1952 voting 
awards sponsored by the foundation. After 
judging all entries on the basis of originality, 
performance, and results, the awards com- 
mittee, headed by Charles E. Wilson, selected 
866 to receive awards for outstanding per- 
formance. 

On June 1, 1953, the vital program of the 
Crusade for Freedom will be taken over 
as one of the major projects of the American 
Heritage Foundation, with the Advertising 
Council being asked to consider it as a major 
campaign. 

The Crusade is the domestic financial 
sponsor of and public information agent for 
Committee Free Europe and Committee Free 
Asia. These “informational committees” 
utilize public funds raised by the Crusade 
for Freedom to conduct programs of hope, 
aid, encouragement and information in be- 
half of oppressed countries whose citizens 
may possess the desire and the will to be 

ree. 

Following are names of officers of the 
American Heritage Foundation, of members 
of the executive committee, and the staff: 


OFFICERS 


Henry Ford II. chairman of the board; 
Thomas D'A. Brophy, president; Barney Bal- 


aban, John L. McCaffrey, George Meany, 
Walter Reuther, Robert G. Sproul, vice chair- 
men; Louis A. Novins, executive vice presi- 
dent; James G. Blaine, treasurer; Edwin L. 
Weisl, secretary; P. A. Delaney, assistant 
treasurer. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Henry Ford II. Louis A. Novins, Edwin L. 
Weisl, Leon Burnett, Earl Newsom, Charles E. 
Wilson, Thomas D'A. Brophy, James G. 
Blaine, Harold W. Brightman, John Hughes, 
Arthur W. Page, Samuel F. Pryor. 


STAFF 


C. M. Vandeburg, executive director; Bren- 
dan Byrne, public relations director; John 
Archer Carter, radio-television director. 


Associated Press Story of April 28 
Uncovers Forgery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD W. HOFFMAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 18, 1953 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, my attention recently was 
called to an Associated Press report 
which was given wide newspaper circula- 
tion in Chicago and elsewhere to the ef- 
fect that a number of Members of the 
House of Representatives, including my- 
self, made cash withdrawals from the 
House stationery fund. In my case, the 
Associated Press report stated that I 
withdrew $900 from the fund during the 
last half of 1952. The facts are that I 
made no such withdrawal at that time 
nor at any other time, and have used the 
fund only for the purchase of stationery 
and other office incidentals, although it 
is expressly provided under the House 
rules that withdrawals may be made in 
cash and provision is made for the unex- 
pended balance to be paid to a Member's 
estate in the event of his death. 

After I learned of the report I inquired 
into the facts from one of my office em- 
ployees who has been with me since May 
1949. This employee admitted to me and 
to others that he had forged my signa- 
ture on a voucher requesting the with- 
drawal of $300 from the fund, forged my 
endorsement on the check from the Clerk 
of the House, and kept the proceeds. I 
immediately discharged him, 


Favorable Action on Statehood for Hawaii 
Will Replenish the American Reservoir 
of Good Will in the Far East in the 
Opinion of Chinese Sociologist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 
DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 18, 1953 

Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include an excerpt 
from an article entitled “Assimilation 
in Hawaii and the Bid for Statehood,” 
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by Dr. Ch’eng-K’un Cheng, department 
of sociology, University of Hawaii. 

The article was originally printed in 
Social Forces for social scientists, pub- 
lished quarterly at the University of 
North Carolina, and more recently was 
republished in the Fookien Times, of 
Manila. 

The conclusion of the article is as 
follows: 


Like all the American States, Hawaii has 
characteristic features of its own. These 
features are the natural results of a pattern 
of cultural and racial fusion which has been 
in operation in the United States since co- 
lonial days. They distinguished the islands 
from such States as Utah, Oklahoma, Ari- 
zona, and New Mexico in very much the 
same way that the characteristic features 
of each of these States distinguish them 
from one another and from the rest of the 
States. Placed against the insularity of its 
geographic background and the composition 
of its population, the characteristic features 
of Hawaii may appear rather exotic. But 
to take them as symbolic of the predomi- 
nance of alien traditions is to underrate the 
power of assimilation of American democ- 
racy. In the first decade of the present cen- 
tury neither Idaho nor New Mexico was as 
well integrated with the rest of the country 
as was Hawaii in 1949 and 1950. And if the 
characteristic features of the two States did 
not prevent their admission into the Union, 
then, there is no reason why those of Hawaii 
should be such insurmountable barriers to 
its bid for statehood now. 

The United States is currently involved 
in a life-and-death struggle against the ag- 
gressive and imperialistic designs of the 
Soviet Union. The outcome of this struggle 
will depend as much upon the good will of 
the peoples of Europe and Asia as upon the 
might of arms. The United States has po- 
tentially the most powerful military machine 
in the world. But its reservoir of good will 
in Asia has been drained to a dangerously 
low level. In the last 2 years Communist 
propagandists there have been making a 
racial issue of the Hawaiian statehood bill 
with obvious success. By taking favorable 
action on the bill now, Congress can counter- 
act this hostile propaganda and replenish 
the American reservoir of good will in that 
strategic continent as a guaranty against 
the recurrence of war and as a source of 
inspiration for greater and more wholesome 
cooperative efforts among men of all races 
in the new era of tomorrow. 


Senator Goldwater and the Indians 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD A. PATTEN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 18, 1953 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following article by 
William R. Mathews, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Arizona Daily Star, entitled 
“Senator GOLDWATER and the Indians“: 


SENATOR GOLDWATER AND THE INDIANS 


Senator GOLDWATER, of Arizona, has pro- 
posed that Arizona take over from the Fed- 
eral Government the responsibilities for the 
reservation Indians within the State. 

Although the Senator qualified his pro- 
posal by extending it over 25 years and more, 
it still does not change the completely wrong 
impression he created nor correct the errone- 
ous assumption he made. 
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He also told a congressional committee that 
he believed the State could provide the regu- 
Jar Indian services at half the present cost 
by eliminating the cumbersorhe administra- 
tive machinery of the Indian Bureau. 

Senator GoLpwaTer either spoke without 
thinking this matter through, or else he is 
completely ill-advised on what the State 
would be getting into if his plan were put 
into effect. 

The Senator adds to the confusion by ask- 
ing, at the same time that he makes the 
above suggestion, that the Indian Service 
funds, cut by the House from the Indian 
welfare appropriation be restored. 

Just which way does the Senator want to 
have this Indian business? Certainly he 
cannot have the Federal Government both 
out of the picture and in at the same time. 

Let us see, for the moment, just what the 
Senator seeks to have the State take over. 
Arizona, under his plan, would accept the 
responsibilities for schools, hospitals, roads, 
welfare, and public aid services to the In- 
dians, all of which are now paid for by the 
Federal Government. 

Does the Senator mean then that the In- 
dian lands are to become State lands? Cer- 
tainly not, since they are not Federal land, 
but are held in trust by the Federal Gov- 
ernment as tribal property for the Indians. 
If they were to be divided up among the 
Indian owners, and then placed on the 
State tax rolls, in many instances they 
would neither pay taxes mor support their 
owners. 

The Federal Government, at this time, is 
putting about $20 million per year into 
Arizona, most of which can be termed ad- 
ministrative and maintenance costs for 
schools, hospitals, and other services. Some 
of this, it is true, is included in what is 
termed a 10-year program for the Navajo 
and Hopi, but the expenses are not going to 
-end in 10 years, since the Indian population 
is increasing. 

Does the Senator mean that the State will 
pick up this $20 million burden and that by 
some magic of administrative genius do the 
job for half as much? We have yet to see a 
State bureau which functioned with fewer 
people, for less money than a Federal bureau 
doing the same or similar work. An Arizona 
Indian service would be as costly to Ari- 
gonians (and more so) than a Federal serv- 
ice. 

On the overall budget of the United States 
Indian Service, the administration costs run 
about 3 percent, according to figures for the 
last fiscal year. Would a State Indian serv- 
ice cost less? We doubt it. 

For schools alone, in Arizona’s counties off 
the reservations, the Indian Service last year 
contributed $180,267. Does the Senator 
wish to pick up that tab in the face of a 
growing Indian population? 

In public assistance to Arizona Indians 
last year the State and national welfare con- 
tributions (excepting those to the Navajo 
and Hopi tribes) totaled $655,568 while the 
Navajo and Hopi welfare costs for Arizona, 
New Mexico, and Utah totaled $1,752,238 in 
United States funds. Of this a large share 
would be Arizona’s under the plan the Sen- 
ator proposes. 

It would seem that Senator GOLDWATER 

give little study or thought to a suggestion 
which could have catastrophic effect on the 
economy of his State. In addition, he has 
created in the minds of many members of 
Congress a completely false impression of 
the Indian situation in Arizona. 

Arizonians have been fighting for years to 
have the Federal Government pay its share 
of welfare cost for reservation Indians. 
Senator GOLDWATER and Senator HAYDEN are 

both asking the Government to restore cuts 
made in the Indian Service appropriation. 

How, at the same time, can the Senator 
suggest that Arizona or the Indians will be 
helped by loading this stupendous task on 
the State? 


Report to the London Times Tells of 
Interest in Statehood for Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 18, 1953 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I de- 
sire to present to the House an article 
appearing in the London Times from the 
Washington correspondent of that great 
newspaper. 

After discussing many aspects of the 
problem, the article is concluded with 
this statement: 


The islands have a right to statehood in- 
herent in their Territorial status; they have 
fulfilled and more than fulfilled all the quali- 
fications for statehood, and have, in the 1940 
referendum, overwhelmingly expressed their 
desire for statehood. All that remains is 
for the Senate to pass the bill—and then 
the Stars and Stripes can be redesigned, for 
the first time since 1912, when Arizona and 
New Mexico entered the Union, to include 7 
rows of 7 stars in the place of the 6 rows of 8 
each as at present. 


The full text of the article follows: 


Hawan's CLAIM TO STATEHOOD—CHANGE IN 
UNITED STATES ATTITUDE 


After a century of Hawaiian agitation and 
congressional obstruction the United States 
is now hovering on the brink of admitting 
Hawaii as the 49th State of the Union. Lying 
more than 2,000 miles from the American 
continent, populated predominantly by non- 
white peoples, its elevation to statehood will 
represent a notable decision in American his- 
tory. It will be the first time the Union 
has spread outside the limits of continental 
America and the first time that a predomi- 
nantly nonwhite community, with only a 
fifth of its population of American stock, 
has been incorporated within the Union on a 
basis of complete equality. For the revolu- 
tion in American thought to make this pos- 
sible 100 years is not a day too long. 

The change in attitude cannot be attrib- 
uted to any particular clearcut causes, but 
is rather the cumulative effect of almost 
every major development influencing the 
United States since the turn of the century. 
The change of Government in Washington 
last November, however, gave political reality 
to this change of attitude. While the Demo- 
crats commanded a majority in Congress 
there was never much chance that a Hawaii 
statehood bill would go through, as Hawaii, 
traditionally Republican in its local elec- 
tions, was regarded as a potential addition 
to the ranks of the opposition in the Senate 
and House. The Democrats therefore always 
made Hawaiian statehood conditional on the 
simultaneous admission into the Union of 
Alaska, which is traditionally Democratic. 
But, as Alaska’s claims to statehood are very 
much weaker than Hawaii's on economic and 
other nonpolitical grounds, this meant that 
neither Territory made much progress toward 
admission. 


AMERICAN GIBRALTAR 


But these are only the political mechanics 
that have cleared the way so that the real 
arguments in favor of Hawalian statehood 
can be carried to their logical conclusion. 
First among these is the fact that as Amer- 
ica’s manifest destiny has drawn her deeper 
and deeper into the Pacific, the value of 
Hawaii, as a kind of American Gibraltar, has 
become increasingly appreciated in the 
United States. Ever cince Captain Cook 
discovered the islands in 1778 their strategic 
importance has commanded the attention 
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of the great maritime powers. (On the in- 
itiative of an English admiral the Union Jack 
flew over the islands for a brief moment in 
1843.) But although always under the eye 
of visiting men-of-war of the European pow- 
ers, it was the arrival of American mission- 
aries early in the 19th century, attracted by 
the unreformed ways of the Polynesian na- 
tives, which really brought the islands under 
white influence. The missionaries in many 
cases became the advisers of the native mon- 
archs, who under their influence opened up 
the archipelago, fabulously rich in sugar- 
cane, to American trading and business in- 
terests. By the end of the century the de- 
scendants of the traders and the missionaries, 
by now intermarried to form a dominant 
governing class, effectively controlled Ha- 
wallan affairs, and, impatient at the erratic 
rule of the Polynesian monarchs, established 
with the help of a handful of American ma- 
rines a Hawaiian Republic, which in 1893 
they asked the United States to annex. 


PEARL HARBOR 


The American President of the time, the 
Democratic Grover Cleveland, shocked at 
the thought of such an imperialistic idea, 
refused his assent, but 5 years later, with the 
arrival of the bolder Republican President, 
William McKinley, at the White House coin- 
ciding with the outbreak of the Spanish- 
American War, “manifest destiny” took its 
inexorable course. The recurring Far East- 
ern crises of this century have bound Hawaii 
with bonds of naval steel tighter and tighter 
to the American Continent, and today Pearl 
Harbor is as American a name as Lexington 
or Valley Forge. 

If the airplane has turned Hawali from an 
outpost to a familiar neighbor and strategy 
transformed the neighbor into a vital part of 
the United States itself, it is the Hawaiian 
people who have, by their actions in peace 
and war, proved their eligibility to the privi- 
lege of statehood. First, and perhaps most 
important to the hard-headed businessmen 
in Congress, they have developed what Mark 
Twain once called “the loveliest fleet of is- 
lands that lie at anchor in any ocean” into 
a sound, prosperous, go-ahead economy with 
its fabulously rich sugar, pineapple, and 
tourists industries. 

Hawaii's economic viability and emergence 
of strong financial and industrial interests, 
however, have served to emphasize among 
Hawaiians the numerous disadvantages and 
inequities of a Territorial status. In the first 
place, although paying full Federal taxes, 
they cannot vote for the President or Vice 
President; they have no voting representation 
in Congress, and no say in the appointment 
of their governor or local officers, a state of 
affairs which inevitably raises the classic 
American protest of “no taxes without rep- 
resentation.” The relevance of this com- 
plaint has been made quite clear in recent 
years when several congressional acts have 
discriminated against the islands. The most 
galling restriction imposed by Congress has 
prevented sugar refining in the islands and 
forced Hawaiians to send their raw sugar to 
California for refining, an arrangement giv- 
ing California a much resented control of 
the Hawaiian economy. 


A LOYAL PEOPLE 


But proof of economic viability would not 
of itself be sufficient to justify statehood in 
the eyes of the American people. Before the 
Second World War many Americans doubted 
that in the event of conflict with Japan the 
Hawaiian population, one-third of which are 
of fairly recent Japanese origin, would re- 
main loyal to the American flag. Their 
doubts were proved without foundation, and 
the Hawaiian battle honors in the war 
against Japan were second to none. Nor was 
there one single act of sabotage at home. 

There is, however, one highly significant 
difference between the population of Hawaii 
and that of the mainland. In continental 
America the original stock has almost always 
absorbed the immigrants, except the Negro, 
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as they arrived. In Hawaii, however, where 
the white American stock, swamped by the 
floods of Asiatic immigration in the last cen- 
tury, represents about only a fifth of the 
population, as against Japanese 37 percent, 
and other orientals about 21 percent, and 
Polynesians 17 percent, this is clearly im- 
possible. Instead of absorption there has 
been a process of fusion, first between the 
Polynesian native stock and the families of 
the American missionaries and traders, and 
now between these two groups and the ori- 
ental immigrants. The latter stage has, in 
effect, only just begun, but it seems safe to 
conclude that the ultimate Hawaiian-Ameri- 
can will, racially speaking, come to rest at 
a point that represents the mean blood in 
his veins. He will be about seven-tenths 
oriental, two-tenths occidental, and one- 
tenth Polynesian. 


RACIAL PROBLEMS 


It would be idyllic to suggest that no racial 
problems exist in Hawaii today. The white 
American and the Polynesian stock still en- 
joy a status superior to their oriental fellow 
citizens, and mix socially for the most part 
only among themselves. But there is no 
law freezing the status quo, and the process 
of intermarriage, taking its natural course, 
is slow but sure. A white American from 
the mainland today finds his place in Ha- 
wall by class and not by race. At the col- 
lective-bargaining table it is, for example, 
not unusual for the management to be rep- 
resented by an oriental and labor by a white 
American. In the local legislature about a 
third of the elected members are oriental. 
The present governor of the islands is half 
American and half Polynesian. The signifi- 
cance of this process of blending of the races 
is not limited to its sociological aspects; and 
may in time prove highly important in Amer- 
ica’s relations with the far-eastern peoples. 
For if Congress, as now seems likely, decides 
to make Hawali the 49th State, it will be 
voting to bring into the Union a new type 
of member—a largely Asiatic community 
that will have absorbed America, its cus- 
toms, manners, and loyalties without being 
itself absorbed in a racial sense, as were the 
immigrants to the mainland, by the greater 
number of their white American brothers. 

All these factors have combined to enhance 
Hawaii's claims to statehood. The islands 
have a right to statehood inherent in their 
Territorial status, they have fulfilled and 
more than fulfilled all the qualifications for 
statehood, and have, in the 1940 referendum, 
overwhelmingly expressed their desire for 
statehood. All that remains is for the Senate 
to pass the bill; and then the Stars and 
Stripes can be redesigned, for the first time 
since 1912, when Arizona and New Mexico 
entered the Union, to include 7 rows of 7 
stars in the place of 6 rows of 8 each as at 
present. 


The Public Speaks on Taft-Hartley 
Amendments 
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HON. WINGATE H. LUCAS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 18, 1953 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Speaker, as the 
Members of the House are aware, the 
House Committee on Education and La- 
bor has been conducting hearings on the 
Taft-Hartley Act for many, many weeks. 
The committee has received, I believe, 
every possible kind of proposal concern- 
ing the act. Some spokesmen have sup- 
ported the act in every detail—and these 


spokesmen want no changes made in it. 
Other spokesmen have urged that the 
act be repealed—some of these want the 
old Wagner Act restored. Most wit- 
nesses, however, have suggested some 
amendments to bring about what they 
regard as improvements in substantive 
provisions of the law or in procedures 
urder it, 

I will not burden the Recorp with any 
summation of the suggestions that have 
been made for improving the act or its 
administration. However, I do want the 
Members of this House to have the bene- 
fit of certain facts that have come to 
my attention showing public and worker 
opinion on certain major points raised 
in the hearings. These facts were com- 
piled by the Opinion Research Corp., 
Princeton, N. J., and are contained in a 
study dated April 1953, published by 
that organization. That study contains 
the results of a personal interview sur- 
vey taken with a nationwide cross sec- 
tion of the general public, including pro- 
prietors, managers, and professionals, 
and skilled, semiskilled, and other union 
and nonunion manual workers. 

It is significant that the vast majority 
of the persons interviewed, including 
manual workers, stated there were six 
most important problems facing the 
country in the labor-management rela- 
tions field as follows: First, too many 
strikes; second, lack of understanding 
and agreement by the parties; third, in- 
flation; fourth, excessive union powers; 
fifth, wage problems; and sixth, prob- 
lems of war and defense. 

Eighteen percent of all persons inter- 
viewed, and 17 percent of the manual 
workers concluded the most important 
problem in the labor-management field 
was that there were too many strikes. 
They expressed the view that something 
must be done to get rid of their causes. 

Seventeen percent of all persons inter- 
viewed and 16 percent of manual work- 
ers felt the most important problem was 
the lack of understanding and agree- 
ment by management and unions. They 
stated their belief that something has to 
be done to bring about more fair play 
on both sides. 

Fifteen percent of all persons ques- 
tioned and 14 percent of the manual 
workers believed that inflation brought 
about the most serious labor-manage- 
ment problem. This inflation, they rec- 
ognized was present in both the wage and 
price structures. 

Ten percent of all persons interviewed 
and 8 percent of the manual workers ex- 
pressed the opinion that the greatest 
problem in the field under discussion re- 
sulted from what they regarded as ex- 
cessive union power and union abuses of 
power. 

Nine percent of all persons questioned 
and 9 percent of all manual workers ex- 
pressed the opinion that the most impor- 
tant problem in the relations between 
companies and unions was the high cost 
of labor and the absence of a practical 
formula to evaluate the compensation 
due labor. 

Six percent of each group expressed 
the view that too little attention was 
being given to winning the war in Korea 
and that strikes had been responsible 
for some of the holdup in that program. 
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SIZE OF UNIONS 


According to the survey, 71 percent of 
all persons questioned stated they be- 
lieved unions are large enough or too 
large, whereas 56 percent of the manual 
workers expressed this same opinion. 
Twenty percent of all persons inter- 
viewed felt that unions should grow 
larger, but 32 percent of the manual 
workers stated this belief. Of the union 
Inembers questioned, 45 percent wanted 
larger and stronger unions in comparison 
with 43 percent who believed that unions 
have grown large enough or too large. 

UNION POWER 


One important question answered by 
the survey was as follows: 

What is your feeling about Government 
regulation of unions, would you say it is bet- 
ter to regulate unions pretty closely, or would 
you say there should be little or no regula- 
tion of unions? 


Sixty-five percent of all persons inter- 
viewed favored close regulation of 
unions as compared with 23 percent 
wanting little or no regulation. Of the 
manual workers qu< tioned, 61 percent 
wanted close regulation, and 26 percent 
wished little or no regulation. Among 
union members, the percentages were 
somewhat different. Forty-nine percent 
of AFL members were in favor of close 
regulation, and 37 percent were for little 
or no regulation. The comparative per- 
centages for CIO union members were 
51 and 35, respectively. Nonunion 
manual workers are strongly in favor of 
close regulation of unions. Seventy per- 
cent of this group want such regulation 
and only i9 percent believe little or no 
regulation is necessary. 

WAITING PERIOD BEFORE STRIKE 


Another important question answered 
by the survey was: 

If you were in Congress, would you be for 
or against laws to do the following: a law 
to require unions to give 60 days’ notice be- 
fore they can go out on strike. For or 
against? 


Eighty-four percent of all persons 
voted for a 60-day notice provision and 
only 12 percent against. Seventy-five 
percent of the manual workers were for 
such a provision, and 20 percent against. 
Nonunion workers were 85 percent for, 
and 9 percent against; 63 percent of all 
AFL members were for, and 34 percent 
against. The respective percentage fig- 
ures for CIO members were 65 for and 
30 against. 

SUITS IN BREACH OF CONTRACT CASES 


One frequently expressed objection to 
the Taft-Hartley Act is that it permits a 
company to recover damages from unions 
resulting from a breach of a collective- 
bargaining agreement. The survey 
shows that the general public and union 
and nonunion workers are overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of a law giving a company 
the right to sue a union if it breaks its 
contract. 

Of all persons questioned on this sub- 
ject, 79 percent were for such a provision 
of law and only 12 percent against it. In 
the manual worker group 73 percent were 
for and 17 percent against. Among 
union members the percentages were: 
AFL, 71 percent for and 21 percent 
against; CIO 67 percent for, 23 percent 
against, 
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FREE SPEECH 


Another question answered by the 
survey reads: 

If you were in Congress, would you be for 
or against laws to do the following things: 
A law to allow employers to talk to the 
workers on the subject of joining unions if 
they don’t threaten them or promise rewards 
for not joining? For or against? 


Of all persons questioned, 73 percent 
were for and 18 percent against. Among 
manual workers, 68 percent were for and 
23 percent against. The percentages for 
and against among union members were: 

AFL, 63 percent for, 31 percent against. 

CIO, 52 percent for, 39 percent against. 

INJUNCTIONS AGAINST STRIKES 


The prevention or postponement of a 
strike by injunction has long been ob- 
jectionable to the professional spokes- 
men for unions. I, for one, have always 
questioned whether these spokesmen 
were supported in their stated views by 
the members of the organizations they 
represent. Therefore, I was most inter- 
ested in the fact that this subject was 
treated by the survey. The question 
was asked: 

If you were in Congress, would you be 
for or against laws to do the following 
things: A law that says that in industries 
considered vital to the country’s welfare, 
the Government may get a court order to 
prevent a strike for several months while 
settlements are being attempted; for or 


against? 


The answer to this question should be 
of considerable interest to all Members 
of this body. 

Eighty-seven percent of all persons 
questioned were for such a law with only 
8 percent against. Among manual 
workers, 83 percent were in favor of such 
a law and only 12 percent were against 
it. Nonunion workers voted 87 percent 
for and 6 percent against. Union mem- 
bers voted as follows: 

AFL, 83 percent for, 16 percent 

ainst 


CIO, 70 percent for, 27 percent 
against. 

GOVERNMENT INTERVENTION IN LABOR DISPUTES 

Certain self-titled experts in labor re- 
lations seem to be of the opinion that 
only the Federal Government can be 
effective in settling labor disputes, thus 
they continuously sponsor proposals for 
more and more Federal Government ac- 
tivity in labor-management relations. 
Spokesmen for unions and management 
have consistently opposed Government 
intervention because they realize that 
such intervention destroys true collec- 
tive bargaining. 

It is of interest to note that a majority 
of the public, and of all groups inter- 
viewed are opposed to the Government 
taking a more active part in labor dis- 
pute settlements and are in favor of leav- 
ing more of such disputes for settlement 
by the parties. 

Thirty-three percent of all persons 
questioned favored more Government 
intervention and 55 percent more settle- 
ments by the parties. For manual work- 
ers 34 percent wanted more Government 
activity and 54 percent more union-com- 
pany settlements. Nonunion members 
voted 35 percent for more Government 
activity in this field and 49 percent voted 
for more settlements by the parties. 


Among union members, the percentages 
were: 

AFL, for more Government, 29 per- 
cent; for more union-company settle- 
ments, 61 percent. 

CIO, for more Government, 42 per- 
cent; for more settlements by the parties, 
53 percent. 

VOTING BY DISPLACED STRIKERS 


Much has been said and written about 
the question of whether replaced eco- 
nomic strikers should be permitted to 
vote in representation elections. To my 
knowledge, however, public reaction to 
the question has not been known. There- 
fore, I think it appropriate that the sur- 
vey sought answers to the following 
question: 

Here’s a question being argued right now. 
A group of workers out on strike a long time 
have been gradually replaced by another 
group of workers. Then there’s an election to 
decide which union will represent the work- 
ers. Who should have the right to vote, the 
workers still out on strike or the workers 
who replaced them? 


The answers to this question indicate 
that the majority of people favor votes 
by strikers instead of by those workers 
who replaced them. Forty percent of all 
persons favored votes by strikers as 
against 25 percent favored votes by their 
replacements. Among manual workers, 
53 percent were for the strikers as com- 
pared with 15 percent for their replace- 
ments. Nonunion workers voted 44 per- 
cent for strikers and 20 percent for re- 
placements. From union members, the 
answers were as follows: 

AFL, 66 percent for strikers; 7 percent 
for replacements. 

CIO, 63 percent for strikers; 12 percent 
for replacements. 


STRIKE VOTES 


During the course of our hearings, a 
considerable amount of somewhat con- 
flicting testimony was received on the 
advantages or disadvantages of a strike 
vote. Until now, I had not been aware of 
the truly overwhelming public support 
for such a provision of law. 

One question in the survey was as fol- 
lows: 

Before the union actually calls the men 
out on strike, do you think there should have 
to be a strike vote to see if the employees 
want to accept the company’s latest offer, or 
shouldn't the law require that? 


Responding to this question, 90 per- 
cent of all persons interviewed said 
“Yes,” require a strike vote, and only 5 
percent said “No.” Manual workers an- 
swered as follows: 89 percent yes, 7 per- 
cent no. Nonunion workers answered: 
88 percent yes, 6 percent no. Union 
members: AFL, 91 percent yes, 7 percent 
no; CIO, 91 percent yes, 9 percent no. 

NATIONAL EMERGENCY STRIKES 


Still another important question an- 
swered by the survey was whether the 
80-day injunction period in national 
emergency strike situations should be 
made longer, made shorter, or left as 
it is. 

Sixty-seven percent of all persons an- 
swering said it should be left as is, with 
11 percent wanting it made longer, and 
15 percent favoring a shorter period. 
Among manual workers, 70 percent fa- 
vored its present length, 7 percent 
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wanted it made longer, and 17 percent 
shorter. For nonunion workers and 
union members, the answers were as 
follows: Left as is, 73 percent; longer, 
9 percent; shorter, 11 percent. AFL, as 
is, 65 percent; longer, 6 percent; shorter, 
24 percent. CIO, as is, 69 percent; 
longer, 5 percent; shorter, 25 percent. 

It is most significant to me that vast 
majority of persons favor the current 
length of the national emergency strike 
injunction period or think the period 
should be longer. 

INDUSTRYWIDE BARGAINING 


Two additional questions answered by 
the survey deal with the controversial 
subject of industrywide bargaining. The 
survey shows that a substantial major- 
ity of people are opposed to industry- 
wide bargaining with 61 percent favor- 
ing a requirement that unions bargain 
with each company separately, instead 
of with the whole industry at once, as 
compared with 18 percent against such 
a requirement. Although the percent- 
ages are somewhat different for manual 
workers, a clear majority of such work- 
ers favor a requirement that unions 
must bargain with each company sepa- 
rately, instead of with the whole indus- 
. at once. The percentages are as fol- 

WS: 

For separate company bargaining— 
manual workers, 56 percent; nonunion 
workers, 58 percent; AFL members, 57 
percent; CIO members, 51 percent. 

Against separate company bargain- 
ing—manual workers, 24 percent; non- 
union workers, 18 percent; AFL members, 
26 percent; CIO members, 43 percent. 

Except for the CIO group, a greater 
percentage of people favor separate 
union contracts for each separate com- 
pany plan over industrywide or com- 
panywide contracts. For all persons 
interviewed, 18 percent favor industry- 
wide contracts, 25 percent favor com- 
panywide contracts, and 41 percent favor 
separate contracts for each plant of each 
separate company. Among manual 
workers the percentages are: Industry- 
wide contracts, 23 percent; company- 
wide contracts, 23 percent; separate 
plant contracts, 38 percent. Fourteen 
percent of nonunion workers favor in- 
dustrywide contracts, 21 percent favor 
companywide contracts, and 43 per- 
cent favor separate plant contracts. 
Among union members the percentages 
are as follows: 

For industrywide contracts—AFL, 26 
percent; CIO, 46 percent. 

For companywide contracts—AFL, 28 
percent; CIO, 23 percent. 

For separate plant contracts—AFL, 34 
percent; CIO, 30 percent. 

To properly appraise the attitude of 
the various groups toward industrywide 
bargaining, it would seem proper to add 
together the percentage totals of those 
opposing it. If this is done, it will be 
noted that 67 percent of all persons are 
opposed to industrywide bargaining— 
and even 53 percent of CIO members are 
opposed to it. 

If one takes into consideration the fact 
that these questions were directed to the 
matter of industry-wide bargaining as 
against industry-wide strikes it seems to 
me to be a logical deduction that the per- 
centages in favor of curtailment of these 
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monopolistic practices would have been 
greater. In addition, it should be re- 
membered that those who responded to 
these questions were people whose live- 
lihood might be directly affected by de- 
cisions reached through industry-wide 
bargaining and not the general public 
which always suffers the greatest from 
such abuses within our economy. 

I have proposed an amendment to 
the Taft-Hartley Act to limit the power 
of unions to conduct industry-wide 
strikes and companies to conduct 
industry-wide lockouts. As I have told 
the Members of this body previously my 
objective in this proposal is to protect 
the general public which has been so se- 
verely damaged in every industry-wide 
work stoppage. I desire to achieve this 
goal by encouraging bargaining at the 
local level with greater autonomy in 
the plant and company union. It seems 
to me in these times of increasing mo- 
nopoly powers that the Congress will be 
derelict if we do not forbid these giant 
combinations of industries and of labor 
unions from taking advantage of the 
excessive powers they have acquired by 
reason of the failure of Congress to enact 
prohibitions in the past. It is my firm 
belief that unless we follow the wishes 
of those who have studied this matter, 
as revealed in this public opinion index, 
we will be encouraging greater and 
greater monopolies in these fields. 


Salt Marshlands Can Be Reclaimed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 18, 1953 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD a very ex- 
cellent article entitled “Salt Marshlands 
Can Be Reclaimed.” The article was 
written by a very prominent Charleston 
businessman, Mr. T. Wilbur Thornhill, 
president of the Association of South 
Carolina Coastal Conservation Districts. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SALT MarRsHLANDS CAN BE RECLAIMED 
(By T. Wilbur Thornhill) 

(During the past several years there has 
been a rising interest in the use of marsh- 
land along the South Carolina coast for agri- 
cultural purposes. This interest was stimu- 
lated by recently announced plans by groups 
of out-of-State ricegrowers to begin large- 
scale operations in this section, followed by 
actual planting of three to four thousand 
acres to the grain. 

(Previous to this, approximately 10,000 
acres of marshland had been developed for 
permanent pasture by South Carolina land- 
owners with fair success. As a consequence 
there has followed considerable speculation 
as to the agricultural possibilities of these 
admittedly potentially productive lands, 
adapted crops, cost of development, and some 
of the problems involved in establishing 
water-control systems in such areas. 

(Soil-conservation districts have been ac- 
tively engaged in working with landowners 
on the problem since 1946 with the help of 


cooperating Soil Conservation Service tech- 
nicians, Soil-conservation districts do not 
claim to have all the answers. Research is 
needed to fill in many gaps in our informa- 
tion. However, South Carolina has a vast 
undeveloped land resource in its marshlands 
that can be and will be used to help feed our 
expanding national population. The follow- 
ing article is intended to give a few basic 
facts to those interested.) 

Until the War Between the States, rice 
culture along the south Atlantic coast cen- 
tered around Charleston. The war brought 
production to a virtual halt, since most rice 
plantations were devastated by boot, ball, 
and flame. However, less direct forces 
caused the greatest damage. Years of in- 
attention had allowed the fields to fill with 
weeds, the dikes to crumble, and the irriga- 
tion canals to be clogged with litter. Even 
more serious was the decreased efficiency of 
the labor force, lack of means to finance new 
operations, and mounting debt and tax rate 
piled on by the carpetbag government. In 
spite of these almost unsurmountable ob- 
stacles, the rice industry recovered. But 
this revival was short-lived. Competition 
from newly developed rice-producing areas 
dealt a serious blow to the industry in South 
Carolina, which was finally liquidated by the 
new prairie-rice industry in southwest Lou- 
isiana. The new region (using mechanized 
equipment) was able to produce rice at a 
cost far below that of Carolina, so much so 
that even the latter's better quality Caro- 
lina rice could not retain a place in the 
market. Clinging to the old fields along the 
tidal rivers, it was unable to employ mecha- 
nized methods of cultivation because of its 
soft soil, small fields, and unskilled labor. 
Its methods of marketing were more cumber- 
some and expensive than the new midwest- 
ern methods adapted in Louisiana, More- 
over, nature seemed to conspire against the 
old Queen, for after 1880, hurricanes became 
more frequent and more violent along the 
Atlantic coast; freshets from the eroded in- 
terior grew more serious, so that the water- 
control systems were washed out in many 
places. Until a few years ago, there were 
virtually no ricefields in South Carolina ex- 
cept for a few to attract wild ducks, 


MARSHLANDS WILL PRODUCE WELL 


The extent of marshlands that can be 
developed in South Carolina has been rough- 
ly estimated at approximately 500,000 acres. 
This includes salt marsh subject to tidal 
overfiow, and fresh water marsh along the 
rivers. A great part of the river marshes 
were at one time cultivated for rice and still 
have the remains of the original water con- 
trol systems in various stages of disrepair. 

Soil types, generally, are favorable for agri- 
cultural use. Some fresh water marsh with 
high organic content in the surface soil un- 
derlain by loose saturated sands are unstable 
and unsatisfactory for agricultural develop- 
ment, The latter soil type, however, makes 
up a small percentage of the total marsh 
area. Soil scientists of the Soil Conservation 
Service tell us that marsh soils are best suited 
to the production of rice, pasture grasses, 
and legumes, when a complete water control 
system has been installed. Fresh marsh soils 
are generally moderate to very acid and re- 
quire lime to correct the acidity to produce 
crops. Also, large amounts of fertilizer with 
high nitrogen content should be applied to 
get high yields. With a complete water con- 
trol system, and good soil management prac- 
tices, most truck crops usually grown in 
Charleston County can also be produced. 

Salt marsh soils are also usually favorable 
for crop production and pasture develop- 
ment after accumulated salts have been 
flushed out. 

Since there are so many factors to be con- 
sidered in the use of marsh soils, a detailed 
soil survey must be made prior to any de- 
velopment, 

Obviously water control on marshlands 
is most important. Such a system must 
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provide protection for growing crops, against 
storm tides, high river stages, and intensive 
rainfall. It is not unusual that all three 
of these hazards occur at the same time. 
An adequately designed system properly 
maintained should be able to withstand 
maximum hazards that occur once in 10 
years. Exterior dikes are usually built to 
provide protection against 9-foot tides and 
wide enough at the top to provide for a 
road. The excavated material for the dike 
is taken from the field side so as to provide 
a canal for the storage of runoff water during 
periods of intensive rainfall. Where wooden 
automatic tide gates are used to discharge 
runoff water from the field, the storage area 
is all-important in providing some protection 
to the crop from flooding since the tide gates 
do not operate when the exterior level of 
water is above the level of the interior fields. 
As a matter of fact, experience has shown 
that field drainage dependent upon tide 
gates alone is very unsatisfactory under most 
conditions that exist along our coast. Most 
wooden trunks leak, permitting salt water 
to enter the field. If not properly construc- 
ted, installed, and maintained constantly 
they cannot be depended on to control salt 
water, or to provide needed drainage between 
tide fluctuations. When a combination of 
high tides and intensive rainfall occur they 
do not drain at all. Crops are damaged and 
sometimes lost due to flooding by impounded 
rainwater, 

Adequate drainage can only be had through 
the use of pumps. With modern low-head 
pumps, it is possible to control water tables 
in the field to desired levels or to rapidly drain 
the canals dry. The cost of pumps is no 
greater than the installed cost of wooden 
tide gates of any given capacity. They also 
make it possible to construct interior drain- 
age canals to maximum depths so as to keep 
the water table at levels for best crop growth; 
permit rapid leaching of accumulated salts 
and provide solid footing for use of mech- 
anized equipment in land preparation, cul- 
tivation, and harvesting. Earlier plowing 
or cultivation after a heavy rain is also made 
possible. These factors are all important. 
For instance, it will be possible to excavate 
drainage canals 5 to 6 feet in depth where 
pumps are to be used, whereas the old style 
wooden gates only permit 3- to 31,-foot 
depth of drainage in most cases. 

Dutch engineers charged with the respon- 
sibility of developing the vast land reclama- 
tion on the Zuider Zee recently visited South 
Carolina to study use of heavy equipment 
used in conservation work. They stressed 
the importance of constructing a water-con- 
trol system to take care of maximum hazards, 
deep drainage through the use of pumps, and 
precise control of water tables. These men 
are world famous experts in marshland 
reclamation and spoke from vast experience, 


MAY NEED IRRIGATION 


Generally, sources of fresh water for irri- 
gation purposes are available, or can be 
developed by constructing dams across nat- 
ural drains to collect watershed runoff, 
Where irrigation is to be used, it is impor- 
tant to determine if adequate water sup- 
ply of good quality is available to supply 
the water requirements of the crops to be 
grown. The irrigation system should be an 
integral part of the water control system 
and require the assistance of qualified en- 
gineers to determine feasibility, preparation 
of plans, design, and selection of equipment, 

The elimination of all salt accumulation 
in marsh soils before crops can be grown 
satisfactorily has been mentioned previously. 
The rapidity with which this can be accom- 
plished is dependent on drainage. With 
relatively deep drainage canals in the area 
coupled with high capacity pumps to remove 
water, accumulated salts in the soil can 
be reduced to nontoxic levels by successive 
flushings with fresh water in much less time 
than otherwise. As part of its service to 
landowners, soil conservation districts can 
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make soil salinity tests and advise If condi- 
tions are favorable or not for particular crops 
that will be planted. Although some 
grasses, notably fescue and dallas grass, and 
some truck crops, have a fairly high toler- 
ance, clovers essential in a good permanent 
pasture have a very low sait tolerance. 
Water used for irrigation purposes should 
also be tested for salt content if the water 
supply is subject to possible contamination 
by salt water. 


COSTS ARE NOT PROHIBITIVE 


The initial cost of marshland develop- 
ment on a per-acre basis is high and varies 
with the difficulty of the water-control 
problem. Costs have varied from 6100 to 
$300 per acre for adequate control (partial 
control in an effort to reduce costs is not 
considered since it is a waste of money and 
effort). However, these per-acre costs com- 
pare somewhat favorably with costs of clear- 
ing and drainage of high land with the added 
advantage that marshlands should outpro- 
duce upland soils where irrigation is pos- 
sible. 

Soil-conservation districts along the coast 
of South Carolina have been assisting land- 
owners on marsh-development projects since 
1946. Farm plans have been prepared based 
on the capacity of the land to produce 
determined by detailed soil surveys of the 
areas. The farm plan is worked out with 
the farmer which indicates how each acre 
is to be used depending on the needs of the 
land and the farmer. Engineering assist- 
ance for determining feasibility and approx- 
imate cost of proposed projects are then 
made by Soil Conservation Service engi- 
neers. If the farmer decides that the costs 
are reasonable, detailed plans for complete 
water-control system, including specifica- 
tions, are prepared. While the work is in 
progress, the work is checked by the engi- 
neers to determine conformity to specifi- 
cations. Following installation of the water- 
control system, conservationists work with 
the landowner in establishing planned crops 
and the management of these crops for 
maximum yields. These technical services 
do not cost the farmer anything and are 
available to all landowners who are willing 
to carry out a good land-use program, and 
who are interested in the development of 
these potentially rich and highly productive 
new land areas. 


Comments of an Arizona Cattle Grower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD A. PATTEN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 18, 1953 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following letter 
from Mr. D. W. Wingfield. This letter, 
in my opinion, is a good analysis of the 
problems confronting the livestock 
growers of the West: 

APACHE Mam AND Lost EDEN RANCHES, 
Rimrock, Ariz., May 15, 1953. 
Hon. HAROLD A. PATTEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN : Undoubtedly you have 
received from many stockmen and wildlife 
spokesmen numerous facts and figures about 
the grazing bill. Few of those can appre- 
ciate as I can, having grazed cattle con- 
tinuously on the same range before it was 
created into the Coconino National Forest, 
the slowly deteriorating resources and the 
ever decreasing number of livestock that 


was my father’s livelihood and is my son's 
source of living. 

My thinking on this matter comes from 
over a half century out on the range atop 
my horse and on the ground and from the 
personal records of my operations. 

Multiple use has been a theory to which 
everyone has subscribed, but in practice it 
has undermined its purpose, for who of us 
can fail to recognize there are less young 
vigorous trees in the forests, less water in 
the watersheds and less forage for grazing, 
than when the forests were created? 

Much of this present study you are mak- 
ing will be considered in the light of multi- 
ple use, what is the best use of our public 
lands for the public's interest. I classify 
these uses as follows, in order of their im- 
portance and explain how the livestock in- 
dustry effects them: 

1. Watershed: Arizona needs water and it 
is my belief more water can be developed 
on our watersheds than our share of the 
Colorado River water and at a cost less than 
the central Arizona project. Interference 
with nature has robbed the people of Ari- 
zona their rightful share. The United States 
Geographical Survey had information that 
on the Gila watershed 38,500,000 acre-feet 
of water falls annually. Approximately 95 
percent of this is lost to the farmers through 
evaporation and transpiration through 
worthless plants. Grass is the greatest 
source for runoff, the best preventative of 
erosion and the best food for livestock. 
Does grazing damage the watershed? ‘There 
is no land use that disturbs the topsoil 
less than grazing. Agronomists agree ero- 
sion-control requires the use of livestock in 
the restoration of soil fertility. Grazing 
carefully used, is a vital meed for proper 
watershed management. 

2. Timber: While timber has been impor- 
tant to the economy of Arizona, it should 
also be understood cutting practices are not 
modified in any way to enhance the pro- 
duction of water. Trees are water thieves 
and there are many millions that have no 
potential economic value. The very process 
of harvesting timber is the most harmful 
of any land use. Heavy equipment loosens 
the soil, destroys grass sod and causes ero- 
sion. Only grazing puts back into the soil 
what it takes away. 

3. Grazing: Grazing makes use of our 
greatest resources, grass at a cost reasonable 
enough to produce a basic food item to meet 
every man’s food budget. It needs to be put 
on a sound businesslike basis, safeguarded 
by iaws to insure its stability and to protect 
your investment and mine. Stockmen to- 
day are doing more for the land than any 
other user and by their extensive develop- 
ments of range lands through stock water 
tanks, fencing, reseeding, salting, and range 
feeding, providing for better distribution of 
game and livestock. 

4. Recreation: The public's interest is 
things they must have to live—food, fiber, 
jobs, or the means of acquiring the necessi- 
ties of life. After the necessities are pro- 
vided comes recreation. The use of range 
lands by the public need not interfere with 
water, timber, or livestock production. But 
the public should understand the stockman 
produces wealth and any effect on the stock- 
man’s business has a direct relation to those 
who seek recreation. 

5. Wildlife: By all accounts, game has 
shown an increase in all the Western States. 
The sportsmen who expect these lands to 
be protected for game are asking the ma- 
jority of the public to waive their rights and 
favor the 10 percent of the public who are 
hunters. The damage done to land by game 
on a per head basis is far greater than that 
done by domestic livestock, for there is no 
close control, no resting of the range. The 
value of game is sometimes greatly exag- 
gerated, for some of the most ardent sports- 
men fail to point out hunting and fishing in 
Arizona create no wealth but sends many 
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dollars outside the State to the manufac- 
turers of sporting equipment. The hunters 
and fishermen do not spend any more than 
they would if they did not hunt or fish. 
Some people like baseball games, horse rac- 
ing, and night clubs. 

‘These are the multiple uses I spoke of at 
the beginning of this letter. Too littie at- 
tention, to me, has been given to the ulti- 
mate need for food when we speak of 
our public lands. Too little attention has 
been given to the livestock man who not 
only can do the most good for the preserva- 
tion of our natural resources but is engaged 
in a sound business directly contributing to 
Arizona’s economy. Stockmen are in their 
rights to demand the same kind of treatment 
every other man enjoys in earning a liveli- 
hood, not to be threatened by rules that can 
be revised at any time by the whims of ad- 
ministrators who have within their regula- 
tions the power to confiscate the investments 
they have directed me to make to improve 
the public lands. 

Very truly yours, 
D. W. WINGFIELD. 


Funds for Agricultural Conservation 
Program Should Be Increased 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. POLK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 18, 1953 


Mr. POLK. Mr. Speaker, tomorrow 
the House of Representatives will begin 
consideration of the 1954 appropriation 
bill for the United States Department of 
Agriculture. No doubt, as is usual when 
this bill comes before the House, efforts 
will be made to drastically reduce the 
appropriation for the agricultural con- 
servation program. 

The conservation and improvement of 
the soil resources of the United States 
is one of the most urgent and necessary 
functions of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Land fertility is our greatest natural 
resource. It must be preserved. During 
the past 150 years we have depleted our 
basic wealth of soil and timber faster by 
far than any other nation in history. 

If we do not continue rebuilding a 
protecting our soil, in another 150 years 
this Nation may well be in the same 
situation as China and India and some 
other nations, where it requires the work 
of 85 percent of the population to feed 
their nations. Because we have had a 
soil originally so rich and farmers so 
competent, 15 percent of our people liv- 
ing on farms can produce enough food 
for our needs, Our farmers can do this 
only so long as we can maintain the 
fertility of our soil. Much of our top- 
soil has already been lost and much of 
the original fertility has been depleted. 

‘The Congress has long recognized that 
it has a national responsibility for con- 
serving our soil. The Soil Conservation 
and Domestic Allotment Act, which pro- 
vides the basic authority for this pro- 
gram, states that— 

It is hereby recognized that the wastage of 
soil and moisture resources on farm, grazing, 
and forest lands of the Nation resulting from 
soil erosion is a menace to the national wel- 
fare, and that it is hereby declared to be 
the policy of Congress to provide perma- 
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nently for the control and prevention of soil 
erosion and thereby to preserve natural re- 
sources, control floods, prevent impairment 
of reservoirs, and maintain the navigability 
of rivers and harbors, protect public health 


and public lands. 


This basic law further provides: 

It is hereby declared to be the policy of 
this act also to secure, and the purpose of 
this act shall also include, (1) preservation 
and improvement of soil fertility; (2) pro- 
motion of the economic use and conservation 
of land; (3) diminution of exploitation and 
wasteful and unscientific use of national soil 
resources; (4) the protection of rivers and 
harbors against the results of soil erosion in 
aid of maintaining the navigability of waters 
and water courses and in aid of flood con- 
trol; (5) reestablishment, at as rapid a rate 
as the Secretary of Agriculture determines 
to be practicable and in the general public 
interest, of the ratio between the purchasing 
power of the net income per person on farms 
and that of the income per person not on 
farms that prevailed during the 5-year pe- 
riod, August 1909-July 1914, inclusive, as de- 
termined from statistics available in the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
and the maintenance of such ratio. 


In view of the present administration’s 
proposed outline for the 1954 agricul- 
tural conservation program, I particu- 
larly call to the Members’ attention the 
first point in the preceding paragraph, 
namely, “preservation and improvement 
of soil fertility.” The Congress charges 
the Secretary of Agriculture with the re- 
sponsibility of carrying out the purposes 
and policies of this act. To implement 
these policies, this act provides for an 
authorization of funds as follows: 

Sere. 15. To enable the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to carry out the purposes of sections 
7 and 8, there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for any fiscal year not exceeding 
8500 million. 


Note this well, the Congress has by 
this act indicated that it was its intent 
to spend up to $500 million annually in 
assisting farmers in carrying out prac- 
tices which would conserve and maintain 
the fertility of our Nation’s soil. 

During the development of the various 
annual agricultural conservation pro- 
grams, previous Secretaries of Agricul- 
ture have called upon the leading agri- 
cultural authorities of our 48 States for 
advice. In addition to the locally elected 
farmers, representatives from the Ex- 
tension Service, the Soil Conservation 
Service, and the agricultural universities 
have developed the total conservation 
needs of our country based on the usual 
incentive payments offered*under these 
programs, and in most instances this is 
about 50 percent of the cost of the ma- 
terials or services. According to these 
authorities this Nation should be spend- 
ing under the agricultural conservation 
program annually $1,556,107,797. In 
other words, our needs to protect our 
soil are three times what the Congress 
has provided in the basic law and it is 
nearly eight times the amount which has 
been recommended for the 1954 agricul- 
tural conservation program by the House 
Committee on Appropriations. 

This year, as in previous years, the 
Subcommittee on Department of Agri- 
culture Appropriations has scrutinized 
very closely the funds for that Depart- 
ment, and in this connection I would like 
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to call your attention to a table which 
appears on page 429 of part 5 of the 
hearings. This table shows a comparison 
of appropriations and employment of the 
Department of Agriculture with other 
civilian departments and agencies— 
regular annual appropriations—of the 
Federal Government. You will note that 
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the Department of Agriculture appro- 
priations from 1940 to 1953 have been- 
reduced 30.4 percent and employment in 
USDA has been reduced 38.7 percent 
while for the total of the other civilian 
departments, appropriations have been 
increased 139.4 percent and employment 
has increased 116.1 percent, 


Comparison of appropriations and employment of Department of Agriculture with other 
civilian depariments and agencies (regular annual appropriations) 
Dollars in millions] 


Percentage increase (+) 


Fiscal year 1940 Fiscal year 1953 or decrease (—) 
Department 
Appropri- | Employ- | Appropri- 
ations ment ations 
. $1, 054.9 91, 370 
Commerce. 54 26, 699 
Interior 46, 547 
Justice 114, 720 
Labor 3.484 
Post Office 303, 654 
Stato 6.302 
Treasury 50, 256 
Independent oillces ---.n-n---5- -m= 77, 160 
Other offices and agencies 3. .----- 120, 260 91 
Total (excluding Agriculture) 658, 001 0 


Total civilian activities 
Agriculture to total percent 


1 Appropriations and employment for judiciary included in 1940. Carried under Other oflices and agencies“ in 


1953 column. 


2 Excludes Atomic Energy Commission and stockpiling. 
3 Includes rest of Federal establishment, excluding Defense Department, military assistance under Mutual Secu- 
rity, interest on publie debt, permanent and indefinite appropriations, working funds, and other special funds, 


The amounts appropriated for the ag- 
ricultural conservation program for 5 of 
the last 6 years have averaged slightly 
more than $264 million annually. In 
1947 the appropriation was $300 million; 
1948, $150 million; 1949, $262 million; 
1950, $285 million; 1951, $225 million, 
and in 1952, $250 million. 

I believe the sum of $195 million rec- 
ommended in the bill H. R. 5227 should 
be increased to a sum at least equal to 
that which was available for agricultural 
conservation programs this year. 

In order that the House may have an 
opportunity to express its will on the 
very important problem of soil conserva- 
tion it is my intention to seek recogni- 
tion to offer an amendment on page 31, 
line 14, of the bill, to increase the ap- 
propriation for agricultural conserva- 
tion programs for 1954 from $195 million 
to $250 million. Iam doing this because 
I believe this is the absolute minimum 
figure which this Nation ought to pro- 
vide for protecting its most important 
natural resource, the soil. a 

My amendment for $250 million 
means that the farmers of America 
would spend between $250 million and 
$350 million of their own money under 
this program and thus accomplish be- 
tween $500 million and $600 million 
worth of conservation practices on the 
Nation’s farms. 

No one is more interested in economy 
than I, but I submit that we have already 
carried economy in our farm soil conser- 
vation programs too far. Already the 
amount authorized under the Soil Con- 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act 
has been cut from $500 million to $250 
million, 
economy, we are saying that we must cut 
it to $195 million. It seems to me that 
is extremely short-sighted, false econ- 
omy. 

In this program we are not giving the 
farmer anything, but we are urging him 


Now in the further interest of 


to protect the soil fertility of the land. 
If he will spend $2 or $3 of his own money 
the Federal Government will spend $1 
so that our soil will be preserved for 
future generations. In addition, by this 
comparatively small Federal expendi- 
ture, we are greatly increasing the 
wealth of the Nation. By his labor and 
ingenuity, the farmer is one of the 
greatest producers of wealth in the Na- 
tion. Furthermore, it is an established 
fact that on agricultural-conservation 
payments for limestone, alone, the Fed- 
eral Government actually makes a profit 
through the income taxes received from 
farmers as a result of the increased in- 
come derived from the increased amount 
of agricultural products resulting from 
its use. 

In conclusion, may I say that our 
leading agronomic authorities tell us we 
are wasting our soil at a faster rate than 
any other country in history and that, 
if we do not take steps now to protect our 
soil, future generations will have dif- 
ficulty providing their food and fiber. 

In reviewing the soil-conservation 
practices, which our leading agricultural 
authorities say we should be using, we 
find the following discrepancies between 
the needs and the recommended soil- 
conservation practices actually carried 


out: 
Practices needed annually 


Credit 
Practice vakis 
Liming materials 80, 730, 193 8180. 359, 642 
Phosphate (20percentP205)-.--| 17, 324, 181 | 305, 963. 012 
Potash (50 percent K:0 3, 837, 421 | 122, 262, 528 
Mechanical practices for. ero- 
sion control 4 351, 597, 347 
Drainage practices: ditches 
and drains 71, 649, 068 
Irrigation practices: d 
dikes, eto 50, 686, 538 
Pasture and range practices 
(including dams, pipe lines, 
r TA E sen! Mee re 2 146, 876, 205 
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Practices carried out in 1951 


Practice Tons svt 
Va ee peer AT 21, 452, 070 | $44, 142, 866 
piers a Baa — 3.085. 48, 963, 873 
461, 204 14, 005, 617 


Trrigation practices 
Pasture and range practices. 


It Does Make Sense 


‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 18, 1953 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I am pleased to 
include an article from This Week of 
yesterday’s Washington Sunday Star. I 
recommend it as hopeful reading for 
thoughtful people: 

THE War OF AMAZING KINDNESS 
(By Howard Whitman) 


America's true foreign policy is not made 
in Washington. It is made back home, by all 
of us. 

After watching our Government dispense 
billions across the globe and reap a harvest of 
resentment, thousands of individual Ameri- 
cans are awakening to the fact that there is 
something they can and should do about it. 

Since the close of World War II our Gov- 
ernment has spent $40 billion through vari- 
ous forms of official aid to help other coun- 
tries. But, along with some gratitude, we 
have won large measures of distrust and ill 
will, Never has our prestige been lower. 

What is the answer? 

It does not mean junking all our whole 
official foreign-aid program. It does mean 
recognizing that this is not a dollar problem 
but a human problem. More and more, far- 
sighted Americans are waking up to the fact 
that what people in other countries want is a 
helping hand, not just a handout. 


A REVOLUTION IN FOREIGN POLICY 


These Americans are working in many 
seemingly disparate ways. But underneath 
there is one common purpose—to introduce 
the God-given spirit of love, compassion, and 
practical helpfulness in everything America 
does abroad, whether through Government 
aid or private agencies such as our foreign 
missionaries, the great charitable founda- 
tions, or private United States business over- 
seas. 

What this can mean is virtually a reyolu- 
tion in American foreign policy. 

I sat by a crackling fireside in a hundred- 
year-old home in the Chagrin Valley of 
northern Ohio, near Cleveland. There were 
two other men, James J. Murley, a Cleve- 
land attorney, and my host, Raymond E. 
Britt, president of the Central States Indus- 
trial Supply Co. I had sought them out be- 
cause these two men were the prime mov- 
ers in forming a Chagrin Valley chapter of a 
new outfit called World Neighbors, Inc. 

“Why should you be worrying about hungry 
people or sick children in India instead of 
getting out and improving your golf game,” I 
said to Britt. 

“I know what you mean,” he replied. “I 
spent the first 20 years of my adulthood 
worrying mainly about myself and my suc- 
cess, and then it dawned on me that I am 
really not alone in this world—but part of 


all humanity. I went actively back to my 
church. And now—sure I'm interested in 
hungry people in India. Not to give them 
handouts, not crumbs off a rich man’s table, 
but to give what I call ‘practical love,’ that 
is, to help them’ help themselves.” 

I turned to Murley. But out here in 
Chagrin Falls, what does it matter?” I asked. 

“The world isn’t just Chagrin Falls,” Mur- 
ley answered. 

“Why not?” I pressed. “Aren't your pros- 
perity and security all that count?” 

Murley leaned forward so that the coal 
fire flickered across his face. We're learn- 
ing to think above that,” he said simply. 
“Some of the people in underdeveloped areas 
are in a devilish plight. If I were one of 
them I'd hate to think of a person on the 
other side of the world living in prosperity 
and luxury.” 

This wasn’t a preacher I was talking to. It 
was Jim Murley, corporation lawyer, former 
president of the Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce. He concluded, “in the past year I've 
come to feel I’m not satisfied with material 
and professional gain. Perhaps it is a reali- 
zation that the worth of man is over and 
above material things.” 

The organization called World Neighbors 
is just one of many approaches to Ameri- 
ca’s new, true foreign policy. It is a policy 
based upon a growth of the human spirit to 
the point where one can live the words, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

It happens also to be the best antidote to 
the poison of hate which communism so 
effectively spreads. 


A MEETING OF “AMBASSADORS” 


One day in January, I met with the un- 
official ambassadors of the new foreign policy, 
representatives of such organizations as 
World Neighbors, Friendship Stations, the 
Experiment in International Living, Agri- 
cultural Missions, the Interdependence 
Council, CARE, the American International 
Association for Economic and Social Develop- 
ment, and the National Committee for a 
Free Europe, Inc. 

The meeting was high up in New York's 
downtown athletic club, amid the skyscrap- 


ers. Dr. Roy A. Burkhart, pastor of the First 


Community Church of Columbus, Ohio, and 
president of World Neighbors, summed up 
the reason for getting together: 

“The people of America have a hunger to 
do something, to do something individually, 
not sit back while the Government tries to 
do it all. They feel frustrated as they watch 
communism steal a march on us, despite our 
pouring out of billions of dollars. There is 
something in Americans which loves people, 
which wants to reach out in friendship and 
neighborliness, but we have lacked a 
channel.” 

World Neighbors was born to provide a 
channel. It had an amazing birth and, 
for an international movement, a surprising 
birthplace—Oklahoma City. Dr. John L. 
Peters, associate professor of religion at Okla- 
homa City University, filled in one Sunday 
morning at St. Luke’s Methodist Church. He 
gave a guest sermon. But Oklahoma City has 


never forgotten that Sunday, April 22, 1951, 


or that sermon, Let's Deal With Basic Issues. 

Peters laid it on the line: 

“The masses of the world are hungry. And 
when, through our magazines and movies, we 
tell them of our overabundance, they do not 
respond with respect and love; they only pull 
their belts a little tighter and hate us a 
little more.“ 

He told the men of the oil lands and the 
cattle lands, “It is not too late to win the 
battle for men's minds and for the peace of 
the world. I trust, as all of us do, that we 
shall win any war into which we might blun- 
der or be plunged. But our goal is not 
merely to win the war. It is to win the world 
for all that is ultimately right and good.” 
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WHAT CAN WE DO? 

And when they looked up from the pews 
with faces asking, What to do? Peters told 
them that America must make its spiritual 
force felt in the world “by teaching men to 
read, helping them build dams, showing them 
how better to cultivate their soil, and care 
for their health; in short, how to rise out of 
their ignorance, disease, and misery. It 
would be the imposition of no particular cul- 
ture. It would be the unfolding of a way of 
life in a spirit of Christian love and demo- 
cratic friendliness, and it would stop com- 
munism cold.” 

The Oklahomans went home, but they 
couldn't forget Peters’ sermon. Businessmen 
talked about it at lunch. An oil man passed 
the word on to a lawyer, the lawyer told a 
builder, the builder told a merchant. In a 
town where the skyline is jagged with oil 
derricks, the word of John Peters’ sermon 
spread faster than the news of a gusher. 
Soon Oklahoma City was the home of a new 
movement, World Assistance, based on John 
Peters’ prescription. 

This burgeoned last September into a na- 
tional movement. World Neighbors, with 
headquarters at Columbus, Ohio. So far it 
has set up two “pilot stations” in India, to 
carry forth the new evangelism, one at Kat- 
padi, 70 miles west of Madras, one at Ankle- 
swar, 150 miles north of Bombay. Its teams 
of workers specialize in agriculture, hygiene 
and sanitation, literacy, mechanical skills 
and crafts, maternal and child health and 
nutrition. They work in the villages, di- 
rectly with villagers, person-to-person. 

Right now they are teaching villagers to 
use steel plows instead of crooked sticks, to 
use cow dung for fertilizer instead of for 
fuel, to make compost heaps, to dig wells, to 
put chimneys on their stoves instead of suf- 
fering from smoky huts, to control flies and 
disease-bearing insects. 

They are spreading out through 50 vil- 
lages, teaching midwifery and child care, 
garment-making, spinning and weaving, ani- 
mal husbandry, reading and writing. Each 
pilot station is expected to reach out even- 
tually to 250 villages and to leave behind 
teams of trained villagers who can carry on 
themselves. 

The basic idea is that this help is a real 
person-to-person proposition. When Amer- 
icans form their chapters of World Neighbors 
(as they already have done in Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis, Dallas, 
Seattle and 16 other cities) each chapter 
works toward fathering a pilot station some- 
where in the world, carrying the heartbeat of 
individual Americans to individuals across 
the globe. 

World Neighbors in Cleveland have put up 
$14,675 to open a new pilot station in Mar- 
tandam, near the southern tip of India. The 
Columbus, Ohio, chapter is selecting a team 
of workers to send to a new pilot station at 
Vadali, 100 miles north of Bombay. Cincin- 
nati World N@ighbors have pledged $20,000 
to set up a station by October 1 and—backed 
by local businesmen—are scheduled to have 
five stations operating (two in India, the 
others in Peru, Egypt and the Philippines) 
next year. 


ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY PILOT STATIONS 


Within 5 years World Neighbors aims to 
have 120 pilot stations in underdeveloped 
areas where half the total population of the 
world lives, including India, Pakistan, Korea, 
Indonesia, Burma, Thailand, Iraq and large 
areas of Africa, Central and South America, 
A force of 150 agricultural specialists already 
have been screened and are ready to go out 
as stations open. 

To make sure of financial support (in 
addition to contributions which already have 
come in from 8,000 individual Americans) 
special project teams of businessmen have 
been set up in St. Louis, Cleveland, Pitts- 
burgh, Columbus, Chicago, and New York. 
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Each team raises the $20,000 necessary to 
start a pilot station and run it for 1 year. 

The person-to-person idea is a keystone to 
our new, citizens’ foreign policy. It got im- 
petus from Father James Keller and his 
Christophers, that unique band who believe 
that each individual by his individual deeds 
can change the world. 

The Christophers began with a few hun- 
dred in 1945, now number nearly 1 million. 
“God has put a bit of the missionary in every 
human being,” Father Keller said to me. 
“Our aim is to encourage each one to put 
that power to use for good, not only in emer- 
gencies but at all times—not from fear of 
what is wrong but from love of what is right.” 


MOVED FROM WITHIN 


Powered by the same idea—not letting 
George do it but doing it yourself—the Inter- 
dependence Council, headquarters in Phil- 
adelphia, believes that individuals can shape 
world politics. With the participation of 
people in 31 countries it has drawn up a 
“declaration of interdependence.” 

“Tt is not an agreement between govern- 
ments,” states the foreword. “Governments, 
like the hands on the face of a clock, are 
mcved from within. The Declaration of In- 
ter lependence is intended to give individuals, 
who as citizens move their governments, a 
direction of movement and a sense of respon- 
sibile participation in a worldwide fellow- 
ship.” 

And here’s how the credo for the individ- 
ual is stated: . 


“I am only one. 
But I am one. 
I cannot do everything. 
But I can do something. 
What I can do I ought to do. 
I will do.” 


PRELUDE TO CONQUEST 

Most people of the world (including us) 
are miore or less suspicious of their own gov- 
ernments, let alone a foreign government. 
And, of course, the Soviets repeatedly paint 
Mutual Security funds and point 4 tech- 
nical assistance as an American Trojan horse, 
a prelude to imperialistic conquest. Even a 
reasonable man, an Indian Hindu leader, 
quite honestly made this comment, “When 
your government does something for us we're 
suspicious. The British Government did 
things for us for a hundred years.” 

It is this attitude of the world that has 
vitiated so much of the aid program of our 
Government. Therefore, the new foreign 
policy which is springing from the hearts of 
Americans calls for dedicated help rather 
than moneybag help. 

“We're not interested in a global hand- 
out,” Paul Comly French, executive director 
of CARE, said to me, in his headquarters 
down at 660 First Avenue, New York. CARE 
(Cooperative for American Remittances to 
Everywhere) did a fine job of distributing 
food packages to hungry Europe after World 
War II. Then it turned its sights to the 
whole world community and to long-term 
neighborliness, “The thing that hit us, and 
the thing that’s our guiding light today, is 
self-help,” French declared. 

CARE realized—as any good parent real- 
izes, as any good friend realizes—that the 
best you can do for someone you truly love 
is to help that someone to help himself. 


DIRECT TO INDIVIDUALS 


For India, CARE developed a plow espe- 
cially designed for Indian soil. A CARE 
package for Greece contains a pitchfork, 
weeding hoe, mattock, and shovel. For West 
Germany—a resettler's kit containing a 
saw, shovel, spade, pickax, bucksaw, hand 
ax, claw hammer, and pincers. For Peru— 
home and farm insecticide sprayers to check 
crop blights, typhus, yellow fever. For 
southeast Asia—midwifery kits, including 
soap, towels, forceps, sterile dressings, to 
bring mothers and babies safely through 
childbirth. 


These things go directly to individuals, 
who can feel the helping hand in every touch 
of them. Through its field missions, CARE 
has distributed $150,000,000 in tangible help 
to people in 30 countries—from the hearts 
and pockets of more than 10,000,000 Ameri- 
cans. 

Dr. Frank C. Laubach, the educator-mis- 
sionary now teaching literacy in India under 
sponsorship of point 4 and World Literacy, 
Inc., knows that primitive peoples need— 
above all—abilities to help themselves. 
That's why, through his own simplified Lau- 
bach method, he has taught hundreds of 
thousands of people to read in 38 years of 
missionary work in the Philippines, India, 
Africa, the Near East, and Central and South 
America, 

HOW TO DO 

If people can read they can read how to 
do things for themselves; that’s the Lau- 
bach credo. Thus as soon as the villagers 
have conquered Laubach’s primer, he turns 
them loose on his second reader, which does 
more than give them reading practice. It 
tells them they make a mistake when they 
eat their big potatoes and plant their small 
ones, for then they will get only small po- 
tatoes. They must plant good seed to get 
good crops. 

It tells them their poor cattle eat more 
than they are worth. They must breed their 
good stock so they can have stronger bul- 
locks and more milk. 


DIGGING WELLS 


It tells them they eat too much rice and 
not enough fruits and greens and proteins. 
They must eat leafy vegetables and fruits, 
and raise Plymouth Rock chickens for meat 
and eggs. 

It tells them their wells are polluted, that 
they must build them with curbs so that 
water does not run over the feet of those 
who are drawing it and back into the well. 
It tells them that flies carry cholera and 
typhoid, and how to control mosquitoes. 

Laubach gets his biggest kick out of seeing 
people do these things for themselves—be- 
cause they have read all about it. 

Giveaway programs may be necessary, but 
as United States bureaucracy learned all 
too well in its effort to save the world with 
dollars, they engender both dependency and 
hostility. It is like giving the unemployed 
a dole instead of a job. You hand people 
dollars with one hand, snatch away their 
self-respect with the other. 

The world, as everyone who has studied 
it—from Missionary Laubach to Supreme 
Court Justice William O. Douglas—knows, 
does not want our dollars nearly as much as 
it wants our respect, a feeling on our part 
that the most uneducated native villager 
is—under God—fully as good as any of us. 
The American superiority complex is our 
greatest enemy. 

DOLLARS, TOO? 


In the new foreign policy—the unofficial 
one, the one which belongs to the people— 
giving is really giving. It is the giving of 
respect, the giving of brotherliness. Dollars, 
too? Certainly some dollars are necessary, 
just as our daily bread is. But when an 
American in Oklahoma City gives some dol- 
lars to world neighbors, or someone pays for 
a CARE kit, that is an American giving his 
own money, not some other taxpayer's. 

Money is not the key. Dedication is. The 
fully projected world-neighbors program— 
all the 120 pilot stations around the globe 
could be supported for an entire year on 
less than the United States spends militarily 
every 26 minutes. 

What do we get out of it? 

That's a logical question. People (on both 
sides) have wanted it answered ever since 
ancient days when they feared the Greeks 
bearing gifts. Roy McCorkel, of CARE, ran 
into it when he conferred with Turkish edu- 
e e about gifts of books from the United 

tates. 
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“Used books?” asked the Turkish educa- 
tors. 
“No, new books,” said McCorkel. 
“Pree?” 
“Absolutely free.” 
WE NEED A LOT 


The Turkish educators conferred among 
themselves, then returned to McCorkel and 
sald, Very well. We will accept the books. 
Now—what can we do for the United States?” 

McCorkel was nonplussed. What was he 
supposed to say? 

The new foreign policy of America’s heart 
knows we need a lot. 

“Among other peoples, the Japanese, the 
Indians, the Mexicans, to name only a few, 
there are many who possess a love and appre- 
ciation of beauty, a capacity for human 
understanding and a richness of sympathy 
which we might well covet for ourselves. If 
we apply a true measuring rod, we will 
approach them humbly and not in a mood of 
lofty superiority.” 

The speaker was John Foster Dulles, at 
2 Hospital, Philadelphia, April 
14. 1952. 

In Putney, Vt., is headquartered the Ex- 
periment in International Living, which for 
two decades has been sending young Ameri- 
cans to Europe and now, aided by the Ford 
Foundation, has launched 4 “community 
ambassador program” 

Henry Borgese, 25, went to Holland in the 
summer of 1951 as a community ambassador 
from Niagara Falls, N. Y. He was amused, 
he told me, because Mrs. Olida Smit, with 
whom he stayed in the little town of Zeist, 
expected him—like all young Americans— 
to wear a bow tie, have a brush haircut and 
a terrific appetite for colas: She even had a 
case of cola drink ready. But poor Borgese 
didn't wear a bow tie, had no brush cut, and 
didn’t drink cola. 

“The Smit family changed a lot of their 
ideas,” said Borgese. “But boy, did I change 
a lot of mine.” 

He returned to Niagara Falls and has since. 
made 140 speeches in his community. 

He has been telling people what he got 
from Holland, not what he gave to Holland. 

“This is the whole idea of the experiment,” 
commented Donald Watt, Jr., son of the 
founder. “It is a two-way street. The 
young people we sent abroad are told to go 
there and learn.” 

Sharing is the goal. It is the goal of Amer- 
ica’s new mood. Not the smugness of gadget 
superiority. Not the attitude, We are Lord 
Bountiful. How lucky you are to be on our 
side. But the deeply democratic and re- 
ligious purpose, as Dr. Burkhart put it: “To 
share with all peoples in such a way that 
their fullest gift may be added to our way 
of life and our best gifts to theirs, and that 
together we may fulfill the divine purpose 
in personal and social living.“ 

There is another answer to what we get out 
of this—a special dividend. I remember sit- 
ting in the office of Don R. Nicholson, in 
Oklahoma City, and saying to Nicholson, a 
businessman who is regional president of 
World Neighbors, “What do you personally 
expect to get out of this?” His answer: “The 
only gain I can see for myself is spiritual.” 


SPIRITUAL GAIN 


It seemed not only right, but necessary, 
that there should be such spiritual gain, as 
Don Nicholson called it. Remember Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's inaugural address? Re- 
member the shining line: “Whatever Amer- 
ica hopes to bring to pass in the world must 
first come to pass in the heart of America“? 

The new foreign policy says—live the 
American way, which is the way of freedom, 
equality, compassion, and love. And, some- 
what like an echo, one can hear the voice of 
Frank Laubach calling back, “If we wage our 
war of kindness, ag tit the Com- 
munist promises break like glass.“ 
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Proposed Immunity Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 18, 1953 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, on 
Tuesday, May 12, 1953, I had printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor» an editorial 
from the Wall Street Journal of May 11 
on the proposed legislation to grant im- 
munity to witnesses before congressional 
committees. 

Because of the importance of this leg- 
islation and the fact that it has been re- 
ported to the Senate without any public 
hearings, I have invited a number of 
eminent lawyers to comment on it. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the comments which I have received 
from Dean Erwin N. Griswold, of the 
Harvard Law School; Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey, of New York; and the Honorable 
John W. Davis, one of the leaders of the 
American bar. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 


COMMENTS OF Erwin N. GRISWOLD, DEAN OF 
THE HARVARD Law SCHOOL 


Law SCHOOL or HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
Cambridge, Mass., May 13, 1953. 
Hon. HARLEY M. KILGORE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR KILGORE: I am writing in 
reply to your letter of May 7, with which 
you sent me a copy of S. 16, and the ac- 
companying committee report. This is a bill 
to authorize the granting of immunity to 
witnesses called to testify before either House 
of Congress or their committees. 

It is my own view that such legislation 
would be unwise. I recognize the difficulty 
that confronts investigating agencies when 
testimony is refused on the ground of priv- 
ilege. From the legal point of view, it seems 
clear that the only way to get testimony from 
that particular witness is to grant him im- 
munity from prosecution. Nevertheless, the 
harm that may be done through the grant- 
ing of immunity seems to me to outweigh 
the gains which might be had in most 
cases from requiring the witness to testify. 

The power to grant immunity would un- 
doubtedly be a useful instrument toward 
obtaining the testimony, in many cases. Ex- 
perience with immunity statutes shows, I 
believe, that many witnesses are anxious to 
come forward in order that they may ob- 
tain immunity from prosecution. In some 
few cases, this may well be warranted, and 
in the public interest. But, in the large, 
it seems clearly subject to abuse. Despite 
the several guards provided in the present 
bill, the risks remain considerable, I believe, 
that immunity will be granted, under 
such a bill, in cases where it will thereafter 
be seriously regretted. If such a bill should 
be enacted, applicable to all sorts of investi- 
gations, I would anticipate that there would 
be episodes which would lead to public out- 
cry. the net result of which would be that 
the law would, in due course, be repealed. 
If that is the case, it seems wiser not to 
enact it in the first place. 

In most situations, there are other sources 
from which relevant testimony may be ob- 
tained. Even when immunity from prose- 
-cution is granted, there is a certain element 
inconsistent with our traditions in requir- 
ing a person to give testimony which re- 
fects against himself. I recognize that there 


is no violation of the Constitution in doing 
so, where immunity is granted. Neverthe- 
less, it seems to me to be more in harmony 
with our basic traditions, and better judg- 
ment, not to require any person to be his 
own accuser, 

One way that Congress could help the 
present situation, I believe, would be by 
enacting that no answer by a witness to any 
question would constitute a waiver by him 
of his privilege under the fifth amendment, 
At the present time, particularly under the 
influence of the decision in Rogers v. U. S. 
(840 U. S. 367), decided February 28, 1951, 
many witnesses are led to refuse to answer 
any questions at all, or any questions which 
might be thought to be in the vulnerable 
area, because they fear that if they answer 
a single question, apparently harmless in 
itself, they will thereby have waived the 
privilege. Consequently, in order to protect 
themselves as to essential points, they re- 
fuse to answer any questions which they 
would be willing to answer if there was not 
this risk that, by answering anything, they 


will be held to have waived the privilege. 


This situation could readily be remedied 
by a simple enactment by Congress that no 
answer given to any question should con- 
stitute a waiver of the privilege, and that 
a witness is free to claim the privilege at 
any time when he does in fact fear self- 
incrimination because of any previous or 
other testimony he may have given. I see 
no legal or constitutional difficulties in the 
way of such a statute, 

With best wishes. 

Very truly yours, 
Erwin N. GRISWOLD, Dean, 


COMMENTS OF Gov. THOMAS E. DEWEY, oF 
NEw YORK 


STATE OF NEW YORK, 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
Albany, May 13, 1953. 
Hon. H. M. KILGORE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR KILGORE: I have your letter of 
May 6 and while I am not familiar with 
the details of S. 16, I recognize the gravity 
of the danger involved in the power to grant 
immunity. 

It may be of interest to you that the New 
York State Crime Commission, which has 
served with distinguished leadership and 
notable success for the last 2 years, is rec- 
ommending the adopting of procedures to 
prevent the granting of immunity in im- 
proper cases. The basis for the recommenda- 
tion is that the granting of immunity is an 
extraordinary power which should in all 
cases be carefully restricted. 

Legislation to implement these recommen- 
dations is presently in the process of prepa- 
ration and is expected to be available by June 
10. 

My own experience as a prosecutor would 
lead me to concur in the crime commission’s 
recommendations. 

Sincerely yours, 
THomas E. DEWEY. 


COMMENTS OF THE HONORABLE JOHN W. Davis 


Davis, POLK, WARDWELL, 
SUNDERLAND & KIENDL, 
New York, N. V., May 14, 1953. 
Senator HARLEY M. KILGORE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: I apologize for my seem- 
ing delay in answering your letter of May 6 
in which you were good enough to ask my 
views on the bill S. 16. The delay has been 
due to causes beyond my control. 

I have considered the bill, the committee 
Report No. 153 and the individual views filed 
by Senator KEFAUVER. I think there is no 
doubt about the constitutionality of the bill 
since the immunity granted under it is suf- 
ficently broad to protect the witness from 
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any invasion of his rights under the fifth 
amendment. 

In spite of the decisions cited in the com- 
mittee report there seems still to remain 
some doubt whether a witness may claim 
privilege if his testimony might tend to in- 
criminate him under State law. The bill S. 
16 does not purport in express terms to grant 
immunity from prosecution or penalty under 
State law. The language of the majority 
opinion in Brown v. Walker (161 U. S. 591) 
to the contrary notwithstanding, there may 
still be doubt of the power of Congress so to 
provide. Where the congressional inquiry is 
directed solely to matters of Federal concern 
the question will probably not arise, for the 
possibility of self-incrimination under State 
law would be remote. See U. S. v. Murdock 
(284 U. S. 141). But you are familiar no 
doubt with the case of U. S. v. DiCarlo (102 
F. Supp. 597). Perhaps a final solution of 
this phase of the problem must await fur- 
ther action by the court of last resort. 

I have some sympathy with Senator 
Keravver’s position that before immunity 
against prosecution is extended to any wit- 
ness the Department of Justice should have 
an opportunity to be heard. Perhaps my 
views in this particular are colored by a 
rather acrimonious interchange which oc- 
curred while I was in the service of the De- 
partment of Justice involving a difference of 
opinion between the Department and an- 
other branch of the Government in relation 
to the grant of immunity. 

Of course I have no objection to your mak- 
ing any use of my views which you may see 
fit. 


With kindest regards, 
Sincerely yours, 
Jonn W. Davis. 


Free Trade Means Freedom To Sink Amer- 
ican Agriculture, Labor, and Industry 
to Level of Asia, Africa, Europe, Etc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 14, 1953 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker again Tom 
Linder, commissioner of agriculture for 
the State of Georgia, writes the truth 
about free international trade. I recom- 
mend as must reading his article in the 
May 8, 1953, edition of the Georgia 
Farmers’ Market Bulletin. Please note 
particularly his exposure of some of the 
reasons why some industrialists have 
joined the silly symphony of free inter- 
national trade. 

The article follows: 

CHICKENS Come Home To Roost 

Newspapers and radios today constantly 
harp on surplus farm products purchased 
by the Government, on price supports, and 
on furnishing dollars to other countries that 
are short of American dollars. 

During the years of the last decade and 
until now the Market Bulletin has consist- 
ently called attention to the obvious fact 
that this country cannot produce its own 
food and fiber and at the same time purchase 
its supply of food and fiber from foreign 
lands. Any school boy should know that if 
we produce what we need in this country and 
also buy what we need from foreign coun- 
tries, we will have a surplus. 

The same Congress in the beginning of the 
New Deal made provision for burning wheat, 
plowing up cotton and corn, and destroying 
cattle and hogs, The same Congress enacted 
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so-called reciprocal-trade-agreement laws, 
under which we would import from foreign 
countries the same commodities we were de- 
stroying in America. Those of us who called 
attention to the fallacy of this policy were 
mercilessly berated by the New Deal press 
and by the internationalists of this country. 

The statement that other nations are 
short of dollars is a coverup phrase. Most 
people in this country are short of dollars. 
If we have any obligation to see that people 
run short of dollars, such obligation would 
be to the people here in America where dol- 
lars are the monetary unit. 

The only way that we could keep dollars in 
foreign countries would be to send dollars 
over there and then repudiate those dollars 
and refuse to take them back. Otherwise 
those dollars will come back to America for 
American goods, and the European, Asiatic, 
and African will still be short of dollars. 
We have apparently been trying to send them 
more dollars than they could send back for 
a number of years, but apparently the more 
dollars we have sent the more dollars they 
have demanded. 

DAIRY PRODUCTS 


In recent years the scientists have found 
ways of using vegetable oils and vegetable 
proteins as a substitute for butterfat and 
milk solids. The dairyman feeds his cows 
on grass, soybean meal, cottonseed meal, 
peanut meal, and grain. The cow, by natural 
processes, converts a part of this feed into 
butterfat and milk solids. Now it is an ob- 
vious fact that pound for pound the product 
of the cow must bring more money than the 
feed the cow eats. Otherwise the farmer 
cannot continue to produce milk. 

When soybean ofl and soybean meal and 
other vegetable products are converted di- 
rectly into imitation ice cream, butter sub- 
stitutes, and substitutes for other dairy prod- 
ucts, it is apparent that such substitutes can 
be sold at a lower price than milk and milk 
products and still show a profit. 

The manufacture and sale of margarine 
and other substitutes for dairy products is 
forcing the American dairyman out of busi- 
ness. The Government is attempting to buy 
the dairyman’s products and keep him in 
business. At the same time the Government, 
under reciprocal trade agreements, is trying 
to buy dairy products from dairymen in other 
nations to keep them in business, 

We have reached the point when the 
American people through their Congress and 
State legislatures must determine whether 
they desire milk and other dairy products 
at a price that will enable the farmer to pro- 
duce them, or whether they desire the 
farmer to sell his cow for beef and let the 
public depend on imitation and substitutes, 
This is a hard decision. Nevertheless, this 
question will be decided either deliberately 
by our legislative bodies or it will be decided 
the hard way by the dairymen going broke. 

The present agitation for the dairymen of 
the middlewest to abandon the butter and 
cheese plants and ship their low-grade milk 
into southeastern States for fluid consump- 
tion is but a symptom of the economic upset 
taking place. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


We hear lots of agitation about trade with 
other nations. Some want free trade. Some 
want protective tariff. The fact is, however, 
that neither free trade nor protective tariff 
can of itself solve our problem. Whenever 
an individual or nation buys anything it does 
not need, it is an economical loss. Imports 
at any price should be limited to only those 
things we need. 

This principle is highlighted by our 
imports of dairy products and the accumu- 
lation of surpluses of dairy products because 
we are importing dairy products for which 
we have no earthly use. 

MR. FORD AND FREE TRADE 

Some weeks ago Mr. Ford announced the 

willingness of the Ford Co, to engage in ab- 


solute free trade with the world. Mr. Ford 
openly exposed the proposition that America 
can produce automobiles, trucks, and trac- 
tors and sell them in competition with the 
balance of the world. Mr. Ford is probably 
correct in his view insofar as the Ford Man- 
ufacturing Co. is concerned. In an open 
world market without restrictions Mr. Ford 
can build automobiles in every country in 
the world with cheap materials and cheap 
labor. He can then sell at world prices, But 
what about America? 

If we have free trade and equality with 
all the world, then it follows as night fol- 
lows the day, that our living standards must 
also be on an equality with all the world. 
This Nation became great because of its rec- 
ognition of the value of its people. This 
country became great because its people were 
great. When we allow ourselves to sink to 
an equality with the nations and people of 
the world, then America will be no better 
than the other countries of the world. There 
will be no nation left to carry the glad tid- 
ings of the gospel to the dark corners of the 
world. 

American labor will be on an equality with 
labor in Africa, Asia and Europe. The Amer- 
ican farmer will be forced to exist on a parity 
with those of China, Africa and South Amer- 
ica, Stocks and bonds on American enter- 
prise will sell in a world market in competi- 
tion with stocks and bonds in China, India, 
Russia, Germany, France and England. 
American white-collar workers and American 
school teachers will be reduced to the status 
of their counterparts throughout the earth. 

We need much in the way of raw materials 
from other lands. These, of course, we should 
buy. Nevertheless, when we buy anything 
we do not need, it is not only a waste in our 
economy, but it robs the people in other 
lands of many things they do need. Anyone 
should be able to see that the hungry billions 
of Europe, Asia and Africa need every pound 
of butter and cheese that has been shipped 
to America to get some dollars. They need 
every pound of powdered milk that has been 
brought over here. They need every cow and 
every pound of meat that has been shipped 
into the United States. They need every suit, 
dress and yard of cloth that has been 
shipped over here. When we go into nations 
that are hungry and naked and buy our 
clothes and food and bring it over here where 
we do not need it, we are not only commit- 
ting an economical sin but, what is far worse, 
we are perpetuating wars and conditions that 
lead to more wars. 

The causes of World War I and World War 
II. the Korean conflict, and the present cold 
war can all be traced to selfish dealings by 
the Internationalists of America, England, 
Germany, Italy, and other countries in less 
proportion. 

The chickens are coming to roost. They 
have been coming home since 1914. They 
will be coming home in all foreseeable future. 

We cannot undo the past. We can live for 
the future. We should reaffirm the Monroe 
Doctrine as proclaimed by President Monroe. 
We should reaffirm Washington’s Farewell 
Address and avoid all entangling alliances 
with foreign nations. We should honestly 
recognize the fact that we are numerically 
and economically only too weak to try to en- 
force our ideas of government on 2 billion 
people in the balance of the world. We 
should stop being selfish and greedy, because 
greed and selfishness are the motives which 
led us into our present plight in world af- 
fairs. We should recognize the fact that God 
rules in the kingdom of men and giveth it to 
whomsoever He will. Regardless of atom 
bombs, airplanes, and what not, we can exist 
only so long as it is His will, but we will 
exist and prosper in the hands of providence 
so long as He wills it so. 

Let us get back to American ideals and 
American fundamental principles. Millions 


for defense but not one cent for tribute. Let 


us eat good American rations, wear good 
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American clothes, plow with American plows, 
ride in American automobiles, on American 
roads. Let us raise the stars and stripes 
above all other flags, put the Bible above all 
other books, attend to our own business. Be 
a good neighbor to other lands without try- 
ing to run their business and without letting 
them run our business. Buy what we need 
and pay for it. Sell what we don’t need and 
collect for it. Cancel out whatever debts 
other nations owe us. Let us trust in the 
God of the men and women who settled this 
country, and America will always be the 
“land of the free and the home of the brave.” 


Needs of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 18, 1953 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an open letter 
to the President signed by Edward J. 
Meeman, editor of the Memphis Press- 
Scimitar, and Loye W. Miller, editor of 
the Knoxville News-Sentinel, and pub- 
lished in the Memphis Press-Scimitar of 
May 15, 1953. This letter is not only a 
recalling of history but an eloquent plea 
for businesslike, adequate treatment and 
consideration of the needs and requests 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

An Open LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT 
President Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

This is to ask your further consideration 
of the needs of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity and the needs of Memphis and other 
communities for increased supply of power 
that can be met only by increasing the abil- 
ity of the TVA to furnish it. 

On November 3, 1952, there was printed on 
the first page of the Press-Scimitar tele- 
graphic correspondence between you and the 
editor. 

This editor, jointly with Loye W. Miller, 
editor of the Knoxville News-Sentinel, the 
other evening Scripps-Howard newspaper of 
Tennessee, had sent a message to you which 
said in part: $ 

“We are editors who are opposed to creep- 
ing socialism, bureaucracy, and political ap- 
pointments. We are militant supporters of 
the private enterprise system. We have 
found that TVA is an example of beneficent 
government operation, decentralized, and 
without bureaucracy or politics to mar it. 
It has actually stimulated private enter- 
prise, increased private property ownership, 
made farmers more prosperous. Business- 
men of the South would laugh at any sug- 
gestion that they feared any socialistic in- 
fection from TVA. Government ownership 
is limited to TVA, and no one fears it will 
spread. 

“TVA has not imposed anything on the 
people, it has worked with the people as a 
partner. It has not encroached on State 
rights; it has worked with the States and en- 
couraged the States to assume responsibil- 
ity. It has cooperated with various local 
agencies, 

“We are also militant supporters of your 
candidacy. We think your election will be 
good for the South and for the country. We 
think it would be tragic if there was any 
misunderstanding to keep supporters of 
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TVA, which is everybody in this part of the 
country, from also being supporters of 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

“Therefore we urge that you make another 
statement, not only declaring a friendly at- 
titude toward TVA, but a warm apprecia- 
tion of what it has done and will be able to 
continue to do in the future, so that all 
would realize what we realize—that TVA 
will continue to prosper, and with it the 
people it serves, under your administration,” 

To that telegram you replied as follows: 
“EDWARD J. MEEMAN, 

“Editor, Memphis Press-Scimitar: 

“Thank you for your telegram. Let me 
reiterate what I tried to make clear in my 
address at Memphis and Knoxville, that TVA 
has served well both agricultural and in- 
dustrial interests of this region. Rumors are 
being maliciously spread in TVA areas that I 
propose not only to decrease the efficiency of 
the operation but to abandon it, which is 
grossly untrue and utterly false. If I am 
elected President, TVA will be operated and 
maintained at maximum efficiency. I have 
a keen appreciation of what it has done and 
what it will be able to continue to do in the 
future. Under the new administration TVA 
will continue to serve and promote the pros- 
perity of this great section of the United 
States. 

“DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER,” 


The day after this appeared, 446,147 Ten- 
nesseans went to the polls and voted for you, 
the Republican candidate, as against 443,710 
for the Democratic candidate; although this 
is normally a Democratic State. Doubtless 
there were many things in the minds of the 
voters your splendid record of administra- 
tion, your patriotic genius, the need for a 
change. Doubtless, also, your assurance of 
friendliness toward the TVA was an impor- 
tant factor. 

We were happy then, and we are happy 
now, to have this statement of your friendly 
attitude toward TVA, which we feel sure has 
not changed. 

The question is: “What is maximum effi- 
ciency for the TVA? 

This is a question on which there may be 
a difference of opinion, and we would like 
to give you ours. 

We are glad to note that the TVA budget 
offered by your administration provides for 
adding generating units at John Sevier and 
Kingston. This recognition that TVA must 
have steam plants in order to serve the Na- 
tion’s defense needs and the needs of the 
people of the South is most welcome. 

But we are just as sorry to see omitted 
from the budget the item of $30 million for 
the steam plant at Fulton, Tenn., which is 
proposed to meet the pressing needs of this 
area, especially those of the city of Memphis. 

We have received this statement from Maj. 
Thomas H. Allen, head of Memphis’ mu- 
nicipally owned electric distribution system: 

“We think the total capacity of the pres- 
ent lines and steam plant can carry us 
through 1954. Maybe a little way into 1955. 

“That is without any spare capacity avail. 
able for emergencies on the TVA system. 

“We have requested a total of 305,000 kilo- 
watts. The lines have a 316,000-kilowatt 
capacity. There are 54,000 kilowatts gener- 
ated here, making a total of 370,000. 

“We estimate that in 1958 we will require 
430,000 and, in 1963, our need will be 690,000 
kilowatts. 

“It would take about 3 years to get the 
first unit of the Fulton steam plant working, 
if work began at once. So, very definitely 
we have to have some relief in the very near 
future. 

“Meanwhile, west Tennessee is demanding 
more power. So too is north Mississippi 
and Kentucky. The Fulton plant would not 
only supply our needs but would meet them 
throughout west Tennessee and adjoining 
areas. It would release power now in exist- 
ing plants for other areas. 

“To build additional lines from present 
plants, with the losses of voltage and hazards 


of operation, would be a less economical and 

less stable power source than the Fulton 
lant.” 

N So this is an emergency. It is necessary 

to start the steam plant now to meet needs 

which are now in sight. The next session 

will be too late. 

It should be borne in mind that defense 
plants, of which there are many in this area, 
have the first call on TVA power. Certainly 
they should have. The great wind tunnel 
at Tullahoma has not yet been put into 
operation; it will use much power. 

But surely it is not right that other legiti- 
mate needs for power on the part of citizens 
and civilian industries should not also be 
adequately met. There should be adequate 
planning to meet those needs. 

Imminent certain needs require the con- 
struction of the Fulton steam plant. But 
would it not also be wise to plan for a pos- 
sible national emergency in which there 
would be demand for additional power? 

It has been said by those opposing con- 
struction of the Fulton steam plant that 
this additional source of power would not 
be needed if industries did not leave other 
regions to come to this region, We assure 
you that migrant industries are not an 
important factor in the growing need for 
power, Our communities have not been 
interested in luring industries from other 
cities. We are interested in new industries 
and that is what our growth largely consists 
of. 
For instance the great industries that have 
recently come to Memphis are new indus- 
tries: W. R. Grace Co., which is to make 
needed fertilizer by a new process; Mon- 
tana Ferro-Alloys Co., which will import 
ore from South Africa; Kimberly-Clark, to 
meet a growing demand for their products 
from the South; International Harvester Co., 
which makes cotton pickers. 

The Bowaters paper plant now being built 
near Chattanooga is an industry that has 
come to east Tennessee. 

The rising standard of living and increased 
prosperity in the South has led to a de- 
mand for products which has made Memphis 
the 11th city in the nation in distribution. 
Naturally there is also a growth of industry 
to supply the demands of southern con- 
sumers. 

It would be tragic if this natural growth 
was thwarted by a failure to supply needed 
electric power. 

We urge you to ask immediately for the 
restoration of the $30,000,000 appropriation 
for the steam plant at Fulton, Tenn., which 
eventually is to cost $90,000,000. Only thus, 
we believe, will TVA “be operated and main- 
tained at maximum efficiency.” Only thus 
will TVA be able “to serve and promote the 
prosperity of this great section of the United 
States,” 

EDWARD J. MEEMAN, 
Editor, Memphis Press-Scimitar. 

Love W. MILLER, 
Editor, Knoxville News-Sentinel. 


“How I Handled the Reds in My Union” — 
David Dubinsky 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1953 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the finest articles I have ever read on 
how to fight the Communists effectively 
appeared in the Saturday Evening Post 
of May 9, 1953, written by that great 
union leader David Dubinsky, president 
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of the International Ladies. Garment 
Workers Union. I commend it to the 
attention of my colleagues: 

How I HANDLED THE REDS In My UNION 

(By David Dubinsky) 

For 12 years Dr. Harry G. Albaum, a biol- 
ogy professor at Brooklyn College, had 
nursed a secret to his bosom and hoped des- 
perately that he would be rid of it before it 
devoured him. He had been sucked into the 
Communist Party in 1938 and now he was 
trapped. When he suggested to a fellow 
member that he wanted to quit, the latter 
told him, Brother, you don’t resign from 
the Communist Party; you are expelled.” 
He might have welcomed expulsion, except 
for the fact that the Communists had the 
goods on him. By order of the party higher- 
ups he had told a lie under oath to a State 
examining board, and he knew they would 
not hesitate to give him away to the author- ` 
ities once he left them for good. Not only 
would he risk the loss of his position and 
rating as a professor but he would also incur 
the obloquy attendant on disclosure of his 
secret past. He was desperate, for, although 
he had drifted away from them and had had 
no contact with them for 12 years, his past 
was about to catch up with him. He had 
just received a summons to testify before 
the Senate internal security subcommittee. 

What was Albaum to do—take refuge be- 
hind the evasions and legal subterfuges by 
which others had sidestepped the truth or 
make a clean breast of it and take the con- 
sequences? He was in a state of emotional 
collapse as he faced his inquisitors, Senator 
HOMER FERGUSON, chairman of the hearing at 
which he was to be examined, and Robert 
Morris, counsel of the committee, who was 
to conduct the examination. Finally, he 
pulled himself together and told all. Yes, 
he had been a member of the Communist 
Party. He had stayed with them only 2 years 
and had spent the rest of the time trying to 
live it down. “This pall,” he blurted out, 
“has been hanging over me for 12 or more 
years, and I cannot live with it any more.” 

Senator Fercuson’s response on that occa- 
sion is worth noting, for it holds the key, 
it seems to me, to the tactics and strategy 
to be pursued against the native agents of 
the Moscow hierarchy. Said Senator Fercu- 
son: “* * * It is very refreshing to realize 
that there has finally been a place that you 
could come to * * * (where a man) can come 
in and testify and free his soul.” 

Long expertence in unrelenting and some- 
times harrowing infighting with the Com- 
munists has taught me that certain meth- 
ods will work against them while others will 
not. It is for this reason that I consider 
Senator Fercuson’s remark not only a char- 
itable one but also a sagacious one. It rep- 
resents the proper approach to the problem 
of what to do with former Communists and 
disaffected presented adherents of the Reds. 

The method of attack I propose may not 
be popular with certain confirmed anti- 
Communists. It requires a degree of sophis- 
tication that is not easy to arrive at. I 
know that I had trouble with it in our own 
organization. I remember the case of Mary 
Williams—that is not her real name, but it 
will serve—a fiery party liner whom I helped 
break loose from the Stalinists. Mary had 
given us all sorts of trouble. At meetings 
she would be the sparkplug for the opposi- 
tion and start a commotion and rows to 
break up the meetings. In the factories in 
which she was employed she managed to be- 
come shop chairlady, provide quarrels, vilify 
the union administration, collect money 
among her shopmates for Communist fronts 
and undertakings and make herself an intol- 
erable general nuisance. Finally her local 
union was forced to take official note of her 
deviltry and brought her up on charges of 
violating union rules and regulations. She 
was punished by being deprived of her right 
to attend meetings or run for office. She 
still retained her membership and her right 
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to a job, but she no longer enjoyed political 
rights within the union. 

Mary quit the dress trade. Time passed by 
and all we heard of her was that she had 
become an organizer for a Communist- 
dominated union in another industry. After 
a while we lost track of her and had almost 
forgotten about her when, one day, an officer 
of the local from which she had dropped out 
informed me that she wanted to resume her 
membership and had asked for a job. “Can 
you imagine?” this official stated. After all 
she’d been up to, she wants us to take her 
in and give her a job.” 

Although I agreed with my colleague that 
he had every right to be resentful, I asked 
to see Mary. When she worked up sufficient 
courage to talk to me, I learned what had 
happened to her. When she became an offi- 
cial of a Communist outfit she got an insight 
into party-line machinations she had never 
suspected before. She was outraged and dis- 
mayed by the conniving and doubledealing 
that went on in the name of the Commu- 
nist cause. She resigned her post as an offi- 
cial in the party-controlled union and tried 
to get a job as an ordinary employee in that 
industry. The boss commissars of the union 
would not permit this, however. They cut 
her off completely and she had neither job 
nor social contact with her former associates. 
She was in dire need of employment and in 
even more desperate need of human com- 
panionship. The Communists would not let 
her satisfy either of these elementary needs. 

I took her in hand, arranged to have her 
readmitted into the union—it took doing to 
overcome the opposition to her—and ob- 
tained a job for her as operative in a dress 
factory. Mary is a happy girl now. Not only 
that but she is also one of our most effective 
allies in the running combat with the Com- 
munists that still goes on in our midst. It 
was thanks to her efforts and to the efforts 
of men and women like her that in the 
elections for various union offices the Com- 
munists this year received the lowest num- 
ber of votes in the history of their operations 
in our organization. In the New York Dress- 
makers Union, which the Communists once 
dominated completely and where they could 
always bank on a minimum of 5,000 votes, 
this year they obtained only 2,492 against 
15,321 for the administration. 

I think this is 2,492 Communist adherents 
too many for our organization or for any 
organization to have. It is my purpose to 
shake them loose from the hold the com- 
missars have onthem. And, with the excep- 
tion of the psychopaths, the crackpots, and 
screwballs who are constitutionally unable to 
respond to reason, I expect to beat the 
Stalinists for possession or, rather, for inte- 
gration of their souls. 

Let me make one thing clear. My purpose 
is not to snatch brands from the fire, esti- 
mable as this endeavor may be. I am not 
advocating a soft policy toward Communists. 

*On the contrary, what. I urge is the hardest 
kind of policy, one of unremitting effort to 
seek them out, expose them, fight them, and 
destroy their capacity for evil. One of the 
best ways to do this is to deprive them of 
the people from whom they draw both struc- 
tural and moral support. 

A considerable experience in Communist 
combat has taught me that it is important 
to discriminate among the several varieties 
of Communists and Communist followers. 
Among both the party members and the 
camp followers there are the sincere con- 
verts with missionary zeal and with what 
New Englanders used to call a concern in 
their hearts—a concern for moral and ethi- 
cal concepts and for the welfare and ad- 
vancement of their fellow beings. I suppose 
it was people with this concern that Whit- 
taker Chambers had in mind when he said 
that the true Communist is one with a 
religious fervor in his heart. The religion 
is a false one, but the fervor is not. It is 
these people I would seek out and move 
them to cast out the false faith, but not 


the devotion and idealism that influenced 
them to turn to the Communists in the first 
lace, 

In addition to the sincere party mem- 
bers and party adherents, there are, of 
course, the Communists and pro-Commu- 
nists in various stages of moral decrepi- 
tude and instability of character. There 
are the intellectual perverts who love false- 
hood for its own sake. There are the foolish 
and distraught for whom the Communists 
supply a sort of lonely hearts club. There 
are the playboys and party girls of commu- 
nism, the thrill seekers who revel in the 
secretiveness of the party and in operations 
bordering on criminality. And most im- 
portant for the Stalinists, there are still 
the considerable numbers of apologists whom 
we lump as fellow travelers, fellow wanderers 
and fellow trailers. 

Let no one underestimate the past, the 
present, and the potential usefulness of these 
fellow travelers to the commissars. They are 
the ones who supplied a respectable front 
for what was in essence a criminal as well 
as a disreputable operation. The Hollywood 
luminaries who sided with the Communists 
supplied them not only with money and 
position but also with a cloak of respectabil- 
ity. So did their counterparts on Broadway 
and Park Avenue. They performed a service 
of inestimable value to the Communists and 
incalculable damage to the cause of freedom 
and democracy. They made a throwback to 
ancient and despicable cruelty acceptable in 
polite and even seemingly progressive so- 
ciety. 

The climate of public opinion is no longer 
as favorable for the Communists and their 
apologists as it once was. Credit the Stalin 
regime with an assist in this regard. Its 
record of brutal aggression, its ruthless en- 
slavement of millions of people and, finally, 
its acceptance of Hitlerian racist and reli- 
gious persecution have opened the eyes of 
many to the abomination of communism. 
Even so, there are still some among us who 
parade as liberals and intellectuals and still 
persist in aiding and abetting the enemy 
while setting up roadblocks and detours for 
those moving against the enemy. I think of 
the Harvard law professor who argues that 
civil rights are in danger when those who 
were inside the Communist Party disclose 
what they know of the conspiracy against 
our civil rights. I think of the celebrated 
playwright who stated that she would not 
cut her “conscience to fit this year’s fashion” 
when she brushed off a House committee 
inquiry into her former association with 
Communists and pro-Communists. And I 
think of a publication which considers itself 
the official organ of ordained liberalism and 
which condemns every investigation and 
every move against the Communists as a 
witch hunt. To be sure, blunderbuss as- 
saults and wholesale accusations are repre- 
hensible. I am opposed to them because 
they are not only unjust but also ineffective. 
They frequently serve a purpose contrary to 
their announced intent and help the Com- 
munists more than they harm them. With 
all that, I will still point out that, whereas 
there never really were any witches, there is 
certainly plenty of Stalinist subversion and 
machination against us. 

Recently, since the Kremlin adopted anti- 
Semitism as a measure of political and im- 
perialist convenience, a question frequently 
asked me is: How is it possible? How can 
anybody with the slightest pretensions to 
justice and ethics still stick to the Commu- 
nists? How can anybody so much as utter a 
good word in their behalf? These are rhetor- 
ical questions and express amazement more 
than a search for knowledge. The same 
questions were asked when Stalin instituted 
his preposterous show trials in Moscow and 
followed them with murderous liquidation 
of former friends and associates. The ques- 
tions were put when the Kremlin subjugated 
Poland, the Baltic countries, Czechoslovakia, 
and the other nations that are now satellites 
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of the Moscow empire. They were reiterated 
following the invasion of Korea. It will be 
recalled that after each and every such So- 
viet affront to reason, justice, and morality, 
the customary apologists moved in with their 
customary apologies for Russia, with pious 
protestations of their liberalism and appeals 
to sweet reasonableness. The liquidation of 
Bolshevik leaders was not really a cannibal- 
istic orgy, they said, but only an effort to root 
out conspirators against the noble Soviet 
regime. The absorption of independent na- 
tions into the Russian empire was to them 
an extension of the people's democracies.” 

When Korea was invaded and the Chinese 
Communists joined in a brutal show of force, 
our native fronters and ersatz liberals inter- 
preted it as the wash of a revolutionary wave 
engulfing the entire Orient, and who were 
we to oppose the new wave of the future? 
And now that Stalinism has gone the way 
of Nazism, the object lesson the pretenders 
to culture and progressive thought want us 
to learn from Communist Jew baiting is that 
we must avoid wholesale persecution and 
witch hunting in this country. 

I mention these facts and arguments in 
order to show that we can expect no help 
from the molders of pseudoprogressive opin- 
ion in our efforts to break up the Communist 
apparatus in this country. They will also 
show why these not-so-innocent fronters will 
continue to stay with the Communists. By 
habits of though and expression they have 
long been committed to the Communist side 
of the argument, and they now find them- 
selves morally and intellectually bankrupt. 
We don’t want and don’t need these dead- 
beats in our campaign to break up the Com- 
munists. 

As for the formal adherents, the officially 
inducted members of the Communist Party, 
I urge selective discrimination in efforts to 
shake them loose. Some of them are hope- 
lessly lost. Aside from the neurotics and 
crackpots there are a number who, like alco- 
holics and drug addicts, cannot lay off the 
stuff, They know that communism is an 
evil potion and that it undermines their 
health and sanity, yet they persist in taking 
another shot and still another of the dope. 
I suppose that an organization of Commu- 
nists Anonymous might help them, but it 
would require more time and persistence 
than I can volunteer, to undertake such a 
mission with the confirmed addicts. 

The ones I would go after are the sincere, 
deluded, but rational adherents of the Com- 
munist Party. There have always been many 
such among the Communists. The per- 
centage of turnover is not so huge anywhere 
else as it is in the Communist Party. In 
recent years many more have left the party 
than have joined it. The Stalinists have al- 
ways known of this drift from the party line 
and have taken many measures to combat it. 
The very setup of the party is such as to 
make it difficult for members to break away. 
The commissars purposely cultivate a mode 
of life calculated to make their converts 
completely dependent on them. In the name 
of party discipline the fully hardened Com- 
munist is supposed to be able to cut friends 
and forego family ties. Every effort is made 
by the boss commissars to isolate their ad- 
herents from all former associations. Such 
members become captives of the party for 
both social and economic contacts. 

At the same time, the hostility they them- 
selves created outside is purposely exag- 
gerated inside so as to make the gulf between 
Communists and the world of normal citi- 
zens all the wider. When doubts assail a 
Communist and disillusionment comes at 
last, he will seek a way out of his captivity, 
but will find it barred first by the obstacles 
the commissars have set up, and, second, hy 
the hostility prevailing in the general com- 
munity. If I cannot remove the first, I'd 
like to resoive some of the second. 

The case of Dr. Bella Dodd is an excellent 
example of what happens to an honest per- 
son when he tries to break away from the 
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Communist apparatus. Mrs. Dodd, a teacher 
and lawyer by profession, had once taught 
social science in Hunter College and subse- 
quently acquired a substantial practice 
among the left wingers. During the depres- 
sion and the rise of Hitlerism she felt that 
the Communists were the only ones with a 
full and radical solution for our economic 
and social woes. She adhered to them as a 
fellow traveler at first, and they rewarded her 
with full-blown publicity and other tributes 
to her vanity. After serving on the fringes 
of the movement, she joined as a full-fledged 
member in 1943. It was only after she 
reached the inner councils of the party that 
she learned the true nature of the Commu- 
nist setup. She was dismayed by the cyni- 
cism of the top commissars and the con- 
tempt in which they hold their lower-caste 
followers. She hung on for 5 years, and then 
gathered enough gumption to make a sharp 
break with the party. 

When that happened, the commissars gave 
her the full treatment. She was denounced 
in the Communist publications as a “racist,” 
a Fascist, an anti-Semite, and an enemy of 
the working class. The Teachers’ Union she 
once aided cut her off completely, even 
though technically her break with the Com- 
munists should have been of no concern to 
what was supposedly a trade union pure and 
simple. The man who had induced her to 
join the party spat in her face. The day the 
Daily Worker announced that she had been 
“expelled”—actually she had resigned from 
the party—she lost all her clients. Some 
even brought attorneys to her office to de- 
mand their legal papers from her files. The 
blacklist, Communist style, was invoked 
against her, and she was reduced to ahsolute 
penury. She lost her home and took jobs as 
baby-sitter, serubwoman, and dishwasher to 
earn her bread. 

A person of lesser moral fiber might have 
been destroyed by the persecution visited 
upon her, but Mrs. Dodd persisted and re- 
established herself doing notary and small 
legal work in a neighborhood of poor work- 
ing people. Finally she found solace and 
peace of mind in a return to religion. Now 
what she wants most of all is to rectify the 
wrong she committed when she was aligned 
with the Communists. She would like par- 
ticularly to reach those she led astray and 
give them courage to break with the Com- 
munists as she has done. “They joined,” she 
has stated, because they thought it * * + 
meant a fight against discrimination, or a 
fight for better teaching conditions, or a 
fight for better conditions for children.” 
Many of them still hang on, she has said, be- 
cause they are afraid of exposure by the 
Communists and consequent loss of jobs. 
‘They would make excellent recruits for our 
side, she feels, if we helped them make the 
break. 


I agree with her. My own experience in 
combat with the Communists confirms her 
opinion. When we started bucking the Com- 
munists in the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union, the party stalwarts 
held commanding positions in the telling 
units of our organization. They were on the 
point of capturing the union and using it 
for a battering ram to break into the entire 
organized-labor movement of the United 
States. We stood up to them and gradually 
wore them down. We did it the open way, 
the democratic way, by appeals to the intel- 
ligence and integrity of our membership. We 
sought out Communist adherents in each 
factory and each local union and tried to 
persuade them to see the justice, fairness, 
and honesty of our course, and the perver- 
sion and falsehood of the Communist cause. 
First singly and then by the thousands 
former Communist sympathizers left them 
and now form the backbone of the opposi- 
tion to them. At no time did we make deals 
with the Communists or tolerate the career- 
ists and office seekers who for the sake of ex- 
pediency entered into combines with them. 
The test in each case was whether a man or 


woman was honest in his opinion or a con- 
niving time-server. In the case of Com- 
munists the test was whether they joined 
the party out of conviction or out of con- 
venience. Those with honest if wrong- 
headed beliefs we tried to attract; the oth- 
ers we left to their own devices. The score 
tells, and the results have been extraordinar- 
ily good. I am proud to record that one of 
the ablest leaders of our union was once a 
Communist. He is now without doubt one 
of the most forthright and resourceful oppo- 
nents of communism that the Amerian labor 
movement possesses. 

Right now the Kremlin’s outfit in this 
country is groggy from the blows rained on 
it and can be given a knockout punch, 
Every effort to expose the Communists 
should be continued. The congressional in- 
vestigations of un-American activities should 
not be hampered but, on the contrary, should 
be aided and encouraged. Investigation and 
a search for knowledge and information are 
a primary function of a democratic legisla- 
tive body. Those who berate informants 
on the Communists as squealers are at best 
indulging in a childish prejudice. In effect, 
they give aid and comfort to the mortal 
enemy of our Nation. I cannot insist that 
every member who leaves the Communist 
Party must instantly turn and tell all he 
knows. It isn’t given to all of us to have the 
strength of character to admit mistakes and 
hit the sawdust trail to conversion in public. 
I do say, however, that the idealism and 
moral compulsions that moved the honest 
adherents ta join the party should serve 
them when they quit the party. The honest 
ex-Communist will want not only to quit the 
Communists but also to fight them. He will 
need to do so for the same reasons that orig- 
inally moved him to join them. It might be 
more pleasant and convenient for him to 
drop out quietly and never have anything 
more to do with them, but if he alined him- 
self with them out of a deluded belief that 
they support his ideals and principles, he 
will now want to oppose them as enemies of 
these principles and ideals. He will then 
disregard personal convenience in order to 
further his convictions and aspirations. He 
will turn to expose the conspirative and crim- 
inal character of the Communist movement, 
because he is convinced that the Moscow tyr- 
anny must be destroyed if mankind is to 
preserve the freedoms and the human values 
that centuries of progress have brought it by 
democratic enlightenment. 

It is this kind of Communist and sympa- 
thizer that I would seek out and encourage 
to break loose from the Stalinist ties. If we 
succeed, we shall have dealt the local branch 
of the Kremlin apparatus a mortal blow. 
Now is our chance, for many of their quon- 
dam and present adherents are shaky and 
need only a bit of encouragement to break 
away. Persistent effort and a modicum of 
good will and good sense will lick the Com- 
munists on this front, as it has done on 
other battlelines in this country. 


The REA Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 18, 1953 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an editorial which ap- 
peared in the St. Louis Labor Tribune on 
May 14, 1953. The editorial, entitled 
“The REA Revolution,” appearing in the 
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official organ of the International 
Association of Machinists, follows: 


THE REA REVOLUTION 


On May 11 the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration observed its 18th birthday. 
When it was first established only 10 percent 
of the farms in the United States had elec- 
tricity. About 90 percent of them have it 
now. 

In these 18 years REA and the farmers of 
America have built 1 million miles of trans- 
mission lines to serve more than 3 million 
farm families. 

City dwellers perhaps do not realize that 
the farms of the United States consume twice 
as much power as the factories—that farm- 
ing takes more power of all kinds than any 
other industry except transportation. 

Farmers needed electricity—and used it 
when they cculd get it—for hundreds of farm 
activities that helped to increase production 
and cut costs. 

To most of this demand for electric power 
on the farm, commercial electric utility com- 
panies were indifferent. What these firms 
were not enterprising enough for the farm- 
ers, the farmers did for themselves, showing 
real enterprise. Just as the RFC made loans 
to commercial companies, REA made loans to 
cooperative associations of farmers, on which 
the delinquency rate to date is a fraction of 
1 percent. 

Into the farm home electricity brought 
light and running water and air blowers for 
oil furnaces, washing machines, stoves, toast- 
ers, refrigerators, irons. It added radio and 
television to the farm family circle. All this 
helped to increase factory production and to 
provide more jobs for industrial workers. 

The powerline, marching along the coun- 
try road and across the farm field, has 
brought about a revolution. It is a revolu- 
tion which has immeasurably strengthened 
rural and urban America alike, 


Gowanus Creek Channel in Brooklyn 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1953 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is the text of a statement I sub- 
mitted to the Subcommittee on Army 
Civil Functions of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee on the heed for deep- 
ening the Gowanus Creek Channel in 
Brooklyn: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com 
mittee, I appreciate the opportunity ex- 
tended to me by your committee to express 
my views in support of the proposed appro- 
priation to improve the Gowanus Creek Chan- 
nel in the New York Harbor. 

This channel, which is now 26 feet deep 
was first dredged back in 1904 when ships 
were small. During the past half century 
shipping has made notable progress and it 
is imperative that a great harbor such as 
New York should keep up with this progress, 
if it wants to maintain its position as one 
of the world's largest ports of entry and exit 
through which is funneled much of the com- 
modities used and produced by the eastern 
half of the United States. It requires a sum 
of less than $500,000 to dredge this channel 
to a depth of 30 feet in order to accommo- 
date larger cargo-carrying vessels. 

If this improvement is undertaken in the 
very near future, I understand that at least 
$10 million will be spent by shipping and 
ship repair companies in building modern 
waterfront terminals and making other nec- 
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essary improvements, which should prove to 
be a great boon to the economy of New York. 
The goods coming and going through the 
Gowanus Creek Channel are especially vital 
to commerce and industry in the borough 
of Brooklyn, which has a population of some 
3 million. Any deterioration in the econ- 
omy of this huge community would imme- 
diately be felt throughout New York and 
would unquestionably have its effects on a 
much wider area. 

The improvement so urgently needed in 
this channel has long been delayed—too 
long, to be sure—so that there is a good 
deal of uneasiness and anxiety in our 
borough, particularly among commercial and 
industrial interests, concerning the future. 
If Congress, which last year authorized the 
deepening of this channel, should now fail 
to appropriate the relatively small sum re- 
quired to fulfill this project, I can assure 
this committee that there will be tremend- 
ous disappointment felt by all the people of 
Brooklyn, business interests will feel a great 
letdown, and the first signs of economic 
deterioration in the area may soon appear. 

It would be extremely shortsighted and 
a great disservice to a huge community such 
as Brooklyn, whose commercial and indus- 
trial activities are so dependent on the flow 
of goods through this harbor area, to econ- 
omize on this relatively modest sum so ur- 
gently needed to improve shipping facilities. 
When a whole area involving the welfare of 
millions of people and many more millions 
of dollars in investment in business enter- 
prises is so dependent for its livelihood on 
its port facilities, it would be false economy 
on the part of Congress to try to save a sum 
of $500,000 at the detriment of a whole com- 
munity. There are certain expenditures 
which must be made in order to maintain 
our economic position, and I cannot think 
of a more urgent and more deserving project 
tban the improvement of this channel. 

Mr. Chairman, I appeal to the members 
of this committee to take into consideration 
the problem and the needs involved in this 
situation, to realize that the small sum re- 
quired for this improvement is of vital ne- 
cessity to a large segment of our population, 
and to recommend to Congress that this 
expenditure be appropriated as soon as pos- 
sible so that work on the project can be 
undertaken at an early date. You will be 
performing a creditable service to this entire 
area, and one of which you will be proud 
and blessed for many years to come, 


National Forests Threatened by Grazing 
Rights Grab Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT C. (BOB) WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 18, 1953 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Evening Trib- 
une, San Diego, Calif., of May 12, 1953: 
NATIONAL Forests THREATENED BY GRAZING 

RIGHTS Gras BILL 

America’s national forests, invaluable and 
irreplaceable public property, are in peril. 
A proposed law would give a small, special, 
private minority a large amount of control 
over use of these public lands, s 

A pending bill would make permits to 
graze cattle and sheep in national forests 
into permanent items of property. These 
could be sold and traded. The Forest Serv- 
ice, which grants permits, would lose its 
right to decide where, when, how, and 


by whom public land shall be used as pas- 
turage. 

Opponents of the bill include conserva- 
tionists, s en, members of the gen- 
eral public, and plenty of small stockmen. 
They foresee that if the measure became 
law, the richest, most powerful cattle and 
sheep raisers could soon corner the permits. 
The little men in the business would be 
frozen out. 5 

Fears also rise that the land would suffer 
mistreatment, selfishly used for the pur- 
poses of those who fed stock on it. The 
rights of others would become secondary. 
‘Those others include persons who find rec- 
reation and beauty in the public preserves. 
But national forests offer more than enjoy- 
ment, and the grazing permit bill holds a 
serious threat for all Californians, including 
us here in San Diego. 

Carefully managed and tended, forest 
areas hold back water, so that it enters 
rivers gradually. Erosion, which would soon 
follow heedless grazing, would waste vast 
quantities of the fluid, of which every drop 
is precious here. The native grass which 
covers much of the forage regions can stand 
reasonable grazing, but excesses destroy the 
roots and the land is laid bare. 

Hearings on the bill start Wednesday of 
next week in the House of Representatives. 
Stockmen seeking selfish advantage will be 
represented. Their special pleadings can be 
countered by an outpouring of spokesmen 
for the other side, who believe that national 
forests should be run for the best interests 
of all people and the preservation of the 
resources of the United States. 


Senator Wagner and the Trade Union 
Movement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1953 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent, I am extending 
my remarks to include the following ed- 
itorial from the Federation News, a 
weekly newspaper published by the Chi- 
cago Federation of Labor and ably edited 
by Irwin E. Klass: 

Bos WaGNEr’s LEGACY 

The modern American trade union move- 
ment is just one of the legacies of former 
Senator Robert F. Wagner who died on May 
4 at 75. True, Bob Wagner wrote the labor 
law which bears his name and the section 
of the National Industrial Recovery Act of 
1933 which for the first time gave union 
membership more than passing admiration, 
but declared collective bargaining as nation- 
al policy. 

Bob Wagner battled his way to education, 
through the rough and tumble of New York 
politics, took a long look at poverty which 
was always just around the corner in his 
youth, saw the hopelessness of impoverished 
old age, watched his neighbors huddled in 
sweatshops and living in firetrap tene- 
ments—and his way of life was set: to do 
what he could to change the sorry picture. 

Wagner was no convert to the New Deal— 
he was one of its creators; when he went to 
the United States Senate in 1926, he merely 
enlarged to national scope the social outlook 
born of a generation’s work in New York. 

Bob Wagner's impact on history is so 
strong that today’s debates echo some of his 
accomplishments. 

The current hearings on the Taft-Hartley 
Act, and the attempt to shift labor relations 
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laws to the States, where labor's influence is 
blurred by ancient systems of representation, 

vividly bring back Bob Wagner’s fight for a 
decent labor relations law. The national pol- 
icy on collective barg he wrote may 
soon be translated into 48 separate laws, with 
varying degrees of harshness. 

In 1911, Wagner was chairman of a New 
York State legislative committee which in- 
vestigated the Triangle shirtwaist factory 
fire, which trapped and killed 146 people. His 
reaction was characteristic; he helped write 
some of the most advanced laws for safe- 
guarding workers in factories. 

Just a month ago, 35 Chicago workers were 
killed in an explosion and fire at the Haber 
Co. We need a Bob Wagner in the legislature 
today—to rouse the conscience of the State 
in support of the safety program of the Illi- 
nois State Federation of Labor. 

Yes—read Bob Wagner's words as he in- 
troduced the first housing bill in 1937: 

- “The basic issue is that America is too 
proud and too wealthy a population to be ill 
clothed, ill fed and ill housed. We cannot 
permit unnecessary sickness, crime and suf- 
fering to be generated by the evils of the 
slums. We have the same responsibility to- 
ward the child crippled by a barren environ- 
ment a5 we have toward a.child crippled by a 
traffic accident. 

“The housing bill will brighten the lives of 
millions who dwell in the dreariness of the 
slums, and it will hold forth to all the fair 
prospect of homes consistent with the Amer- 
ican ideal of life.” 

Then read today's papers—and learn that 
the House of Representatives would eliminate 
all funds for public housing. And realize 
that Senator Tarr—who worked with Wagner 
on housing legislation—absorbed some of 
Wagner's views on the effect of slums, and is 
even now leading the campaign to restore 
funds for 35,000 housing units. 

It was Bob Wagner who was the legislative 
guide for the Social Security Act of 1935— 
for the first time providing a broad system of 
old age and unemployment insurance. 

So quickly did the pension idea catch on, 
that today a commission is studying all 
the retirement plans—delaying action on the 
administration's pledge to expand social-se- 
curity coverage. 

Bob Wagner wouldn't want action on social 
security shelved pending investigation. 

Born in Germany, Bob Wagner was strongly 
anti-Nazi, He introduced one of the first 
antilynching laws, and pioneered in health- 
insurance legislation. He saw the human 
side of all laws. 

And Bob Wagner’s words spoken in 1938 are 
effective guides in meeting the big issues 
facing us today: 

“The furtherance of human freedom re- 
quires more in our time than the prevention 
of official tyranny. The problem of the day 
is to meet the threat to freedom that comes 
from another source—from poverty and in- 
security, from sickness and the slum, from 
social and economic conditions in which 
human beings cannot be free.” 


Defense Secretary Wilson’s Statement 
Fails To Remove Fear That He Ranks 
Economy Ahead of National Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 18, 1953 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Washington Evening Star 
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on May 14, 1953. The editorial, entitled 
“Military Magic,” follows: 
MILITARY MAGIC 

There is nothing in Defense Secretary Wil- 
son’s statement to a House Armed Services 
Subcommittee nor in his subsequent press- 
conference remark which removes the fear 
that the defense budget ranks economy 
ahead of the national security. 

Mr. Wilson, to be sure, said that combat 
forces would be maintained at safe levels de- 
spite reduced spending and fewer men. But 
he did not say just how this military sleight 
of hand is going to be performed. Perhaps 
he knows, but the outlook is hardly encour- 
aging when he indulges in such remarks as 
“there’s a lot of boondoggling going on under 
the name of research.” 

The total budgetary cut (as against the 
Truman budget) is $5.2 billion, and $5 bil- 
lion of this is coming out of the Air Force. 
As explained by Mr. Wilson, this contem- 
plates abandonment of the former Air Force 
goal of 143 wings. A wing varies in size from 
30 bombers to 75 fighters. 

Instead of the 143-wing force, formerly 
considered the minimum to insure our se- 
curity, the Defense Secretary spoke hopefully 
of a new interim goal of 120 wings. The im- 
mediate goal, however, is for 114 substan- 
tially well-equipped wings by June 30, 1954. 
This compares with a planned program, un- 
der the Truman budget, of 133 wings by the 
end of 1954, and the full 143-wing strength 
by the end of 1955. According to Air Force 
sources, the cut in aircraft procurement pro- 
posed by Mr. Wilson will defer attainment 
of even the 120-wing goal until mid-1956. 

Defending his proposed budget cut, Mr. 
Wilson contended that the Military Estab- 
lishment has billions of dollars in unex- 
pended balances which can be drawn upon 
during the coming year. Most of these funds 
are already obligated, however, and, in any 
event, the decision to reduce the funds for 
aircraft procurement in the coming fiscal 
year inevitably means fewer planes and re- 
duced strength in the years to come, 

Under the most favorable circumstances, 
this new program means that in the long 
run we will lose 23 air wings planned for 
the defense of the country. What has hap- 
pened to lead Mr. Wilson to think that de- 
fense can be maintained at a safe level with 
this reduction in strength? According to 
the best information, the Russians, already 
well ahead of us in modern military air- 
craft, are building at a faster rate than 
planned for us. 
of growing relatively stronger, we will grow 
relatively weaker. That is a high—a danger- 
ously high—price to pay for economy, and 
nothing that Mr. Wilson has said appears to 
justify it. 


Hells Canyon Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 18, 1953 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Appendix of the Record the following 
letter written by the Honorable GRACIE 
Prost, Member of Congress, to the editor 
of the Washington Post, and published 
by that paper on May 13. The letter 
clears up misstatements and miscon- 


This means that instead 


ceptions about the proposed Hells Can- 
yon Dam which appeared in a Post 
editorial: 
HELLS CANTON DAN 

Your May 7 editorial on Hells Canyon Dam 
is based on an astonishing misconception. 
You say: “Construction of the Hells Canyon 
Dam * * * would have made impossible 
(sic) the irrigation of thousands of acres 
of new “farmland in western Idaho.” The 
fact is that only through construction of a 
Federal dam in Hells Canyon will the ex- 
pansion of irrigation in Idaho be possible. 

The Hells Canyon Dam authorization bills 
now before Congress—one of which I intro- 
duced—would give upstream uses, for irri- 
gation and any other beneficial purpose, 
unlimited and absolute priority to the water. 
This provision was inserted only because a 
number of completely qualified surveys of 
stream flow and of potential development 
areas had demonstrated that the Snake 
River contains enough water for both the 
full operation of the dam and the complete 
utilization of all upstream potentialities. 

The figures you cite are so wide of the 
mark as to make it obvious that you some- 
how have totally misunderstood the facts. 
Upstream irrigation potential is estimated 
not at 192,000 acres, as you stated, but at 
well over 2 million acres—and there is more 
than enough water for all of it, and for full 
operation of Hells Canyon Dam into the 
bargain 


The utmost ultimate potential irrigation 
development in the basin has been estimated 
at over a million acres of new land plus more 
than a million acres of inadequately watered 
land requiring supplemental irrigation sup- 
plies. The engineering facts are that even 
in the driest years, such as 1930, all these 
acres could be served without interfering 
with or being interfered with, by the oper- 
ation of Hells Canyon Dam, and there would 
still be enough water left over to meet all 
estimated needs for municipal consumption, 
industries, et cetera. 

However, these upstream developments, as 
far as irrigation is concerned, would be 
costly, for virtually all would require high 
pump lifts and tunnels. They would not 
be economically feasible unless subsidized. 
The sale of power from the Federal dam at 
Hells Canyon, under the 50-year-old provi- 
sions of reclamation law, would have pro- 
vided such a subsidy; and the present 
Hells Canyon bills accordingly stipu- 
late that the dam would be one division of a 
multiple-purpose development in the Snake 
River Basin which ultimately would include, 
and provide both water and financing for 
over a million acres of irrigation. 

Without such a subsidy from Hells Can- 
yon Dam power revenues, little of this ir- 
rigation can take place. With it, the entire 
development—power* and irrigation to- 
gether—would be self-supporting and finan- 
cially self-liquidating. 

The present Hells Canyon Dam bill in- 
cludes direct provision from the irrigation 
of the 192,000-acre Mountain Home area, 
which would be the first unit of irrigation 
to be served. None of this land has yet 
been irrigated, and nobody has made any 
serious proposal as to how it can be irrigated 
without Hells Canyon Dam. Apparently you 
have somehow confused the acreage figures 
of this relatively small initial development 
with the total irrigation potential of the 
basin, and then been further misled as to 
the effect of the dam upon the whole. 

Secretary McKay's decision will perma- 
nently end all such irrigation possibilities, 
for once the Hells Canyon site—one of the 
few rare and precious great dam sites left 
on the American Continent—is turned over 
to a private company for partial single-pur- 
pose development, it will be lost for multiple- 
purpose development by the people. 

In his statement, Secretary McKay an- 
nounced that the company would provide 
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783.000 kilowatts of generating capacity and 
a million acre-feet of water storage. These 
figures are based on an assumption that the 
company would build three dams, including 
one storage dam at the site. 

The company is at present applying for a 
permit to build just one run-of-the-river 
dam with a capacity ranging from 92,000 to 
140,000 kilowatts, and no storage. The com- 
pany applied for only one permit. Therefore, 
unless the Secretary has some undisclosed 
commitment from the company—which he 
denies—it is difficult indeed to understand 
the figures on which he has allegedly based 
his decision. 

But what is more to the point—if there is 
indeed not enough water in the Snake River 
to operate a Federal dam, how will there ap- 
pear enough water to operate three private 
power company dams—including a million- 
acre-foot storage dam? 

Neither the Government’s own surveys nor 
the company’s public and official statements 
bear out your misstatement about irrigation 
water supply. It is true that in the field, 
company propaganda has attempted to make 
some claims that Hells Canyon Dam would 
interfere with irrigation water rights, and 
apparently some of this material has fallen 
into your hands. But the claims are denied 
by the company’s own pretensions, and ac- 
cepted by Secretary McKay, that the com- 
pany itself may some day contemplate con- 
struction of storage facilities. 

GRACIE Prost, 
Representative from Idaho, 
WASHINGTON. 


(Evrror’s Nore.—The discrepancy is be- 
tween figures used by the Bonneville Power 
Administration in estimating the power po- 
tential of the Hells Canyon dam and those 
used by the Bureau of Reclamation in esti- 
mating the acreage to be irrigated. The Bu- 
reau of Reclamation recommended to Bonne- 
ville the use of a figure of 192,000 acres for 
irrigation, based on a 1948 study. Subse- 
quently a new study by the Bureau showed 
that an average of 367,000 acres of new land 
would be irrigated during the 50-year liqui- 
dation period of the Hells Canyon project. 
The present study by the Geological Survey 
to which we referred in our editorial shows 
that the average of new irrigated acres over 
the 50-year period is more likely to be in the 
neighborhood of 650,000. Yet a water deple- 
tion for 192,000 acres is all that was allowed 
in the most recent testimony of the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration last year.) 


Ox Bow Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 18, 1953 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, Secre- 
tary of the Interior McKay’s decision to 
abandon the Government's intervention 
in the hearing on the application of the 
Idaho Power Co. to build Ox Bow Dam 
has aroused editorial comment all over 
the West. If the Federal Power Com- 
mission grants a license to the Idaho 
Power Co. to build Ox Bow Dam, the 
proposed high dam at Hells Canyon 
cannot be built. There have been some 
apologists for Secretary McKay’s deser- 
tion of the Government’s case. The 
accompanying editorial from the Lewis- 
town (Idaho) Morning Tribune effec- 
tively points out the inconsistencies in 
the position taken by Secretary McKay 
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and his apologists and demonstrates by 
sound logic the necessity for the con- 
struction of Hells Canyon Dam rather 
than the low run-of-the-river dam at 
Ox Bow: z 

LANGLIE SEES A SAVING 


Gov. Arthur B. Langlie of Washington 
blatantly attempted a major whitewash job 
yesterday when he declared that Idaho 
Power Co. dams on the Snake River will be 
satisfactory substitutes for Hells Canyon 
Dam. 


However, he at least was honest in 
acknowledging that the clear intent of the 
Eisenhower administration is to scuttle the 
high Hells Canyon dam. Some apologists for 
the administration have been contending 
that the aim is merely to turn the issue over 
to the Federal Power Commission for an 
unbiased decision. 

Just home from a briefing of governors 
conducted by President Eisenhower, Langlie 
declared at Olympia that “I honestly believe 
the people of the Northwest have been saved 
$300 million” by the administration’s deci- 
sion to set aside the Hells Canyon plans. 

He also made the remarkable observation 
that the proposed small Idaho power dams 
on the Snake River would do everything 
Hells Canyon would do except to provide 
extra water storage for that one year in every 
19 or 20 when we have a dry year. 

The most that can be said for such an 
analysis is that it ranks with Governor Lang- 
lie’s declaration during the 1952 campaign 
that Hells Canyon Dam should be opposed 
because it would raise Snake River water to 
such a high level that it easily could be 
siphoned off and diverted to California. If 
this conclusion seems to conflict with the 
contention of Gov. Len B. Jordan, of Idaho, 
that Hells Canyon should not be built be- 
cause there is not enough water in the Snake 
River to fill it, the voters of the two States 
perhaps should accept the contradiction as 
another proof of the virtues of States rights. 
The citizens of any State, it appears, are en- 
titled to choose freely which brand of hog- 
wash they will swallow. 

Governor Langlie did not break down his 
cost comparisons enough to determine how 
he deduced that the people of the North- 
west have been saved $300 million, but obvi- 
ously he includes in his reckoning the spu- 
rious declaration that 92 percent of the power 
that could have been generated by Hells 
Canyon Dam can be produced by the three 
run-of-the-river dams at a cost less than 
half of Hells Canyon. 

The firm power production of the Idaho 
power dams has been estimated at 640,009 
kilowatts. Federal engineers have estimated 
Hells Canyon firm power production at 900,- 
000 kilowatts at the site and a total of 1,124,- 
000 kilowatts, including increased production 
expectable from downstream dams as the 
result of Hells Canyon storage. On the basis 
of these Federal estimates, which have never 
been disproved, the Idaho Power dams would 
produce roughly 50 percent as much power 
as Hells Canyon in an integrated, compre- 
hensive river-development plan, not 92 
percent. 

The cost factor assumes its proper propor- 
tion when it is considered, as Langlie failed 
to point out, that the bulk of the Hells 
Canyon cost would be repaid with interest 
to the Federal Treasury after the Grand Cou- 
lee pattern. The people of the whole United 
States would make the investment, not the 
“people of the Northwest,” and the whole 
Nation would receive its money back with 
interest. Residents of the Northwest, par- 
ticularly in southern Idaho, would pay the 
full cost of the Idaho Power dams in power 
rates. 

Langlie also glossed over or misrepresented 
the fact that water storage is needed, not 
only during “that one year in 19 or 20 when 
we have a dry year,” but every year. The 
spring of 1948, for example, was not a “dry” 
spring. But if Hells Canyon Dam had been 


in operation and Grand Coulee had been 
used properly in conjunction with it for flood 
control, the Vanport flood would never have 
occurred. Even when there is no flood 
threat, the controlled flow of running water, 
which can be achieved only through water 
storage on a big scale, is essential to the 
maintenance of maximum power production 
all along the river system—in dry years, in 
wet years, and in normal years. 

As a member of the Columbia Basin Inter- 
Agency Committee and as governor of a 
State which has benefited as much as almost 
any region in the world from multipurpose 
river projects, Langlie is in a position to 
know these elemental facts about utilization 
of water resources. 

He advanced one argument, though, which 
under present circumstances is almost un- 
assailable. 

“Hells Canyon would have taken 7 or 8 
years to complete,” he said. “Ox Bow, the 
first of three dams planned by Idaho Power, 
can be built in 18 months after a permit is 
granted. It will be of tremendous help dur- 
ing the potentially critical years between 
now and 1962.” 

If anything, the Governor understated the 
case in this statement. It has taken 3 years 
for Langlie and his allies to get Hells Can- 
yon scuttled. There is absolutely no way of 
judging how long it might take to get it ap- 
proved, get appropriations for it and, finally, 
perhaps, get it built despite the step-by-step 
delaying tactics led by such men as Langlie. 

Meanwhile, although not every year be- 
tween now and 1962 should be expected to be 
a dry year, there is a great need for more 
power production, and these years will be po- 
tentially critical, to say the least. The rea- 
son, of course, is that Langlie and leaders 
who share his philosophy have consistently 
fought to prevent the multipurpose dam pro- 
gram in the Northwest from going ahead fast 
enough to meet present demands, let alone 
future demands. Ice Harbor Dam is just 
one of those critically needed projects which 
is not even listed in the Eisenhower budget, 
and some of Langlie’s top lieutenants have 
led the fight to kill the Ice Harbor project in 
previous congressional hearings. 

At long last, now that precious years have 
been wasted, Northwest industrial develop- 
ment has been retarded, defense needs have 
been neglected, and workmen have been laid 
off their jobs for lack of power, Langlie is 
willing to warn the public that more power 
is critically needed in the years ahead. Up 
to now leaders who have shared his philos- 
ophy have contended that the Northwest 
power shortage was exaggerated or was de- 
liberately created by the bureaucrats. 

Now at least the power shortage is real 
and the Ox Bow dam site, which has been 
abandoned by Idaho Power for 2 decades, be- 
comes the magic agent which will transform 
the Northwest again into a land of plenty. 

The Democratic power shortage is over. 
The Republican power shortage has begun. 
The people of the Northwest may not get the 
benefits they are entitled to get from mul- 
tiple use of their rivers, but they won’t have 
to pay taxes to get those benefits. They need 
only pay private power rates for the privilege 
of getting a fraction of the benefits. 


GOP Looking Out for Small Business 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1953 
Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 


Speaker, it is gratifying to note that the 
Eisenhower administration is receiving 
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much favorable comment on its favor- 
able attitude toward small business. 
Small businesses in this country have a 
habit of growing into bigger businesses, 
of expanding their services to the public, 
and of increasing their employment and 
payrolls. By supporting small business, 
the administration helps the general 
economy of the Nation. 

An editorial on this subject appeared 
recently in the Seattle Times, and under 
leave to extend my remarks I include it 
here: . 

GOP LOOKING OUT FOR SMALL BUSINESS 

Republicans in Congress are maintaining 
interest in the fate of small business and 
small-business men in their legislative plan- 
ning. The chairmen of the Small Business 
Committees of both Houses have introduced 
measures to establish an independent Small 
Business Administration designed to imple- 
ment the GOP platform pledge to aid small 
business in every practicable way. 

Senator THYE’s measure, which apparently 
has White House, Department of Commerce, 
and Treasury support, would give the pro- 
posed Small Business Administration power 
to lend up to $100,000,000 from a revolving 
fund to small business firms for civilian as 
well as defense enterprises, individual loans 
being limited to $100,000 each. The SBA 
would take over functions of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation and the present 
Small Defense Plants Administration. 

The House measure, sponsored by Repre- 
sentative HIL, of Colorado, would authorize 
the SBA to lend money through the RFC— 
if that agency is to be continued—or the 
Federal Reserve banks. The Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee likewise is inter- 
ested in the question. It has another pro- 
posal that the Small Defense Plants Admin- 
istration be continued another 2 years. The 
SDPA has engineered defense orders for small 
plants amounting to $455,000,000. 

Small businesses—defined as firms employ- 
ing fewer than 500 persons—have not been 
unrewarded in defense spending. Accord- 
ing to the Senate Small Business Commit- 
tee, 41 percent of defense contract dollars 
have gone to 29 of the Nation’s largest in- 
dustrial firms since 1950. Subcontracts for 
57 percent of these orders, amounting to 
some $1,640,000,000 have been passed on to 
small industrial plants. 

The Small Defense Plants Administration 
has used another definition for a small 
business, limiting the number of employees 
to 100 persons or fewer. According to this 
yardstick, some 3,750,000 firms, or 90 per- 
cent of all the Nation’s business, are small 
businesses. Both Congress and the Repub- 
lican administration do well to foster this 
segment of the national economy. 


To Win We Must Fight Effectively 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1953 * 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak - 
er, for more than a year Willis Ballinger 
has been on the air with his Washington 
news commentary entitled This Is Your 
America.” Teacher, journalist, lecturer, 
and one of the Nation’s top economists, 
Mr. Ballinger has brought to his pro- 
gram a rich background of experience 
with business, labor, and government. 
His broadcasts have won the warm com- 
mendation of many important people 
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and have made a very significant con- 

tribution to the fight to protect and 

preserve the American way of life from 
the onslaughts of the Communists and 

Socialists. 

This year Mr. Ballinger was invited to 
speak at the national convention of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
at Constitution Hall in the Nation’s 
Capital. I take great pleasure in having 
his splendid address to the Daughters of 
the American Revolution put into the 
Recorp—and I hope his timely and high- 
ly instructive message will reach many 
people. 

The address follows: 

ADDRESS BY WILLIS J. BALLINGER TO THE CON- 
VENTION OF THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERI- 
CAN REVOLUTION, CONSTITUTION HALL, FRI- 
DAY, APRIL 24, 1953 

TO WIN WE MUST FIGHT EFFECTIVELY 


Madam President General, ladies of the 
DAR, I am greatly honored by being here 
today. Your organization is dedicated to 
the preservation of the American Republic. 
And there never was a time when its services 
were more vitally needed. These are grim 
and trying days for all of us who share your 
ideals for never before in our history has the 
Republic been in such danger. 

I hope you will forgive me a personal ref- 
erence at this time. Some thirty-five years 
ago I had the distinction of standing on the 
platform of old Memorial Continental Hall 
to receive the gold medal award of the Sons 
of the American Revolution for winning their 
essay contest. You may think the inaugura- 
tion of the President of the United States is 
important. I do, too. But I wonder if any 
President ever got the thrill I did when I 
recited how Mad Anthony Wayne stormed 
Stony Point in the Revolution. I remember 
the sea of approving faces—all patriotic 
Americans who knew what I was talking 
about. And besides, ladies, those were the 
good old days—when, as someone has said, 
red was only a color and hiss was only a 
sound, 

Today our country is in the midst of an- 
other crucial war—a different kind of a war 
than we have ever seen—a war to undo the 
work of men like Anthony Wayne and those 
other great Americans who created this 
Republic. 

Now this is not a war of rifles, bullets, or 
cannon. It is a war of ideas—and the enemy 
is shooting not for our bodies—but for our 
minds. The objective of the enemy is to 
destroy our civilization. On the economic 
front it seeks to wipe out our system of pri- 
vate enterprise in business and to establish 
in its place an all-powerful government 
which like a field marshal will control us 
from the cradle to the grave—a Socialist 
state that will embody the economic precepts 
of Karl Marx. 

On the political front the enemy seeks 
nothing less than to abolish the United 
States of America, to reduce us to a mere 
province of a world Socialist government. 
Now we have been in this war for some 20 
years. But the tragedy is that millions of 
good Americans are only hazily aware of the 
plot against us—despite the fact that much 
time and energy and money has been used 
up against the enemy. Now I am here to- 
day—and I am sorry to have to tell you 
this—that we who love America and for 
what it stands have been steadily losing 
this fight. 

Today the enemy has become so powerful 
that unless we change our tactics and de- 
velop without delay a really effective battle 
plan, we are going to lose out, just as sure 
as the good Lord made little green apples. 
You see, in warfare strategy is all-important. 
Thousands of years ago a handful of Greeks 
repulsed and sent reeling homeward the 
hordes of the Great Empire of the Medes and 


Persians.’ They performed this miracle with 
a little device called the Macedonian pha- 
lanx. This, my dear ladies of the DAR, 
was one of the first illustrations of the 
effectiveness of the trained few against the 
many. Now in political warfare let me tell 
you that the same principle holds true—that 
in history majorities have been generally 
clumsy—bungling dinosaurs—an easy prey 
for mobile minorities with a skillful plan of 
attack. In America the great majority of 
our citizens still do not believe in socialism 
or world government. But the numbers 
who do—whether they are active plotters or 
just plain ignorant—have been growing at 
an incredible pace. And the reason for this 
is that the enemy who is attacking us is 
using a strategy the average American does 
not understand or know how to combat. 
We are up against revolutionary radicalism— 
a technique developed by the tired and dis- 
illusioned Old World. In our land where we 
are neither tired nor disillusioned this black 
art—I repeat “this black art”—is being 
successfully employed by a small number of 
radicals who rely on its use to whittle major- 
ities down to minorities and thus wipe out 
the American system. 

Now let’s all of us here this afternoon take 
a look at this black art. When I was gradu- 
ated from college I thought good govern- 
ment meant good men elected to public 
office and thereafter my country would be in 
safe hands. But Old World revolutionary 
radicalism operates otherwise. Its practi- 
tioners aren't interested primarily in who 
holds office in America. Actually they de- 
tour the polls. You know why? Because 
they are such a tiny minority. 

Their central objective is to place their 
agents—or persons willing to do their work— 
inside these instrumentalities which influ- 
ence and shape public opinion. Once able 
to mould public opinion they know that 
a Congressman in Washington, whatever his 
political philosophy may be, is not likely to 
withstand for long the pressures they can 
bring to bear upon him. 

So Republicans and Democrats elect Sen- 
ators and Representatives—but the radicals 
are all set to sneak in and attempt their cap- 
ture—and some they even operate. Now 
don’t misunderstand me. There are many 
heroic exceptions: Senator MCCARTHY, Sen- 
ator McCarran, Senator JENNER, Senator 
Brinces, Representatives RALPH GWINN, FRED 
BusBey, LAWRENCE SMITH, CLARE HOFFMAN, 
Paul. SHAFER, and MARTIN Dies, to mention 
only a few. They and others have boldly de- 
fied: the radicals and their pressures. But 
you must help them, for every year the going 
gets tougher and tougher. 

The overall strategy of the radicals, I 
must remind you, is to get a few persons in 
a few key spots in our free society where 
they are enabled to turn the wheels of Gov- 
ernment in the direction they want them to 


go. 

This kind of strategy is called infiltration. 
Its objectives finally are known at least to 
congressional investigators and the FBI. Let 
me give you the deadly dozen of where they 
have bored from within. Our Government 
itself—our schools, our churches, labor 
unions, civic organizations, even our great 
philanthropic foundations; our professional 
groups such as lawyers, doctors, dentists, sci- 
entists; our military services; the field of 
entertainment; minority groups; our com- 
munications media such as newspapers, 
radio, magazines, and television; and finally 
the book-publishing business—not only text 
books, but novels, books dealing with gov- 
ernment, history, economics, sociology, even 
our reference workers and some encyclopedia. 

Now I want you to keep firmly in mind 
who it is that is practicing upon our Repub- 
lic this black art of Old World revolutionary 
radicalism, They are Communists and So- 
cialists, Now there are some very foolish 
people who unhesitatingly brand Commu- 
nists as scoundrels, but who are a trifle soft- 
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headed about Socialists, regarding them as 
more or less innocuous. The truth is that 
the Socialist is just as dangerous as the Com- 
munist—probably more so. You see both 
the Communist and the Socialist are out to 
destroy our free society. The Communist 
would do the work by violence and set up 
at once. a dictatorship, The Socialist works 
by peaceful means for the all-powerful state 
believing that there is no inconsistency be- 
tween an all-powerful government and free- 
dom. The Communist knows that once the 
all-powerful state has been established in 
America it will degenerate swiftly into des- 
potism and the result will be communism, 
So the Communists support the Socialists 
knowing that socialism is but the vestibule 
to communism, of course, always keeping a 
sharp eye out for the possibility of shorten- 
ing the process by violent revolution. Both 
Communists and Socialists today operate in 
the dark, each denying that they are either 
Communists or Socialists, but both working 
for a series of so-called liberal measures 
the sum total of which add up to the all- 
powerful state. These conspirators, I beg 
you to remember, are highly trained in the 
science of liquidating democratic capital- 
ism—and let me give you just a brief glimpse 
of a trained Communist. Do you know that 
every year picked students go to Moscow 
from all the countries of the world? There 
they learn espionage, propaganda, and infil- 
tration; how to handle all death-dealing 
weapons such as rifles, pistols, hand gre- 
nades, tommyguns; how these weapons are 
manufactured and how to make essential 
repairs quickly; and how to procure these 
weapons in a free society. The Moscow- 
trained Communist is taught how to drive 
a locomotive, how to derail one, how to re- 
pair it. He is given special training in how 
to start fires, how to manufacture explosives 
of all kinds, how to pollute water supplies 
of cities, and how to plunge cities into dark- 
ness. He is shown giant military maps of 
every important industrial community in 
Europe and America and instructed on how 
to disrupt them. The places in Russia where 
young men and women are trained to de- 
stroy civilization are actually called univer- 
sities, the instructors professors and the will- 
ing learners students, and the product that 
comes off the assembly line of education in 
Russia are men and women cold as steel and 
as savage and ruthless as any beast of the 
jungle. When trained, these students are 
sent back to the lands of their origin. That 
is why one trained Communist may be a dan- 
gerous—a very dangerous person—and if you 
don't believe what I have told you just ask 
Benjamin Gitlow, former head of the Com- 
munist Party in America. 

Now let us take a brief glance at a trained 
Socialist. The Socialist is not trained in 
methods of violence, but he is highly tutored 
in two things: intellectual know-how—the 
facts of facts and arguments they put for- 
ward to convince dupes that our present 
economic order is dying of dry moral rot, and 
that a new international order must take its 
place. And, secondly, political know-how— 
how to build public opinion in their com- 
munities through organizations, letters to 
the editor, to the radio station, by rallies, 
speakers, drives, and doorbell ringing in 
elections. 

Let us here reflect soberly on the frighten- 
ing effectiveness of the trained few against 
the many—just some examples of what a 
few Communists and Socialists and their 
dupes have been able to do to us all. 

1. How we lost the peace: At the end of 
the war a few Communists and Communist 
sympathizers skillfully planted in our State 
Department were able to hand over middle 
Europe and China to the Reds. 

2. The United Nations: The reliable U. S. 
News & World Report says that of some 
1,350 important administrative jobs in the 
U. N. Secretariat it is estimated that at least 
half are occupied by outright Communists 
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or by persons willing to play the Kremlin’s 
game. 

3. Our schools: Twenty years ago a 
small group of prominent educators obtained 
a Carnegie Foundation grant of $300,000 to 
study the teaching of the social sciences in 
our schools. This study, in many volumes, 
was published by the American Historical 
Association. One of the conclusions was 
that the age of individualism was closing 
and a new age of collectivism was beginning. 
It was then proposed that teachers go to 
work on the minds of their pupils to pre- 
pare them for the new collectivist society. 
Harold Laski, the British Socialist, pro- 
nounced this study an educational plan for 
a Socialist America. 

Let me now call to your attention what 
just one Socialist, all by himself, can accom- 
plish if he is in a strategic place. Dr, Harold 
Rugg, of famed Teachers College of Colum- 
bia University, is the author of 14 textbooks, 
14 teachers’ guides, and 14 student work 
books. Over 5 million copies of these works 
have been sold to our schools—5 million, I 
repeat. Now Dr. Rugg, before he set out to 
provide his kind of textbooks for our teachers 
and our schools, wrote that the schools must 
be used to create a new social order. He 
urged that teachers’ oaths to defend the Con- 
stitution should be abolished—that students 
should be made to realize the United States 
was a failure because it was a planless so- 
ciety and that the Government must take 
over the great industries while the rest must 
be run on blueprints provided by the Gov- 
ernment. Dr. Rugg then reminded the 
teachers that in Russia everything is planned. 

The splendid news letter, Human Events, 
in its issue for February 25, 1953, states that 
the powerful National Educational Associ- 
ation is sponsoring many textbooks which 
derogate every accomplishment under the 
capitalist system and under the American 
Constitution; that these books whitewash 
the slave labor camps and every brutally 
tyrannical aspect of the Stalinist dictator- 
ship; that they preach the virtues of the col- 
lectivist welfare state and indoctrinate 
schoolchildren with false claims for U. N. 
and UNESCO and with delusions about in- 
ternationalism and world government, 

These are just three examples among many 
that I could give you, but yet there are people 
who say there is nothing wrong with our 
schools. 

4. Our churches: Here again the Social- 
ists have moved in. A few in clerical frock 
actually got control of one of the most im- 
portant church organizations in the Nation 
and have used it boldly and effectively to 
promote British Fabian socialism in the 
United States. I do not make this state- 
ment on my own authority but on the au- 
thority of hundreds of ministers who know 
what is going on and who deeply resent this 
misuse of the Savior to build the all-power- 
ful state in America. 

5. Labor unions: Once more a few Social- 
ists were able to gain control of vast seg- 
ments of the organized labor movement and 
able to raise millions and millions from 
workers through dues to promote Socialist 
goals by radio programs, magazines, news- 
papers, pamphlets, and campaign contribu- 
tions. At the present moment a few Com- 
munists have achieved control of some 14 
so-called independent unions, a number of 
which vitally affect our rearmament effort. 
The rank and file of organized labor, ladies, 
is neither socialistic nor communistic, but 
millions are compelled to march in the lock- 
step of communism and socialism. 

6, Our motion pictures: Today we know 
that a few Communists holding down key 
positions in Hollywood did a terrible job on 
the Nation. The House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee has been patiently un- 
masking these conspirators for quite a while. 
During the period when Communists and 
Communist sympathizers in our State De- 
partment were selling Nationalist China 


down the river to Stalin’s Chinese Reds—and 
preparing coffins for your sons in Korea, this 
unholy minority in Hollywood was using the 
silver screen to make that sellout look like 
a stroke of statesmanship, One penetrating 
student of this Hollywood tragedy has writ- 
ten that it is entirely possible that the mo- 
tion pictures were more responsible than any 
other medium for putting the minds of the 
American people to look without fear or 
criticism upon the appalling surrenders and 
betrayals to Russia carried out by our 
pathetically foolish political leaders. 

I could give you many more illustrations 
of how a few persons in our society have 
been able to gain positions from which they 
could wield vast propaganda power to liqui- 
date the American way that you and I 
cherish, but my time is limited, 

Ladies, we have been losing the war to 
save what we believe is priceless—the Amer- 
ican Constitution and its inspired design for 
freedom and happiness—because we have 
not been fighting it effectively. We must 
engage the enemy on the field where he 
fights and drive him from every position he 
has captured where he is shooting false pro- 
paganda at the minds of our citizens. You 
simply can’t fight the enemy I describe by 
annual conventions of worthwhile Ameri- 
cans, even though the conventions be as fine 
as those of the DAR. Here in Washington 
you will pass splendid resolutions in con- 
vention assembled. The papers will give 
you a splash for a few days, that is, some of 
them will. Then you will go back to your 
homes, your husbands, and your children. 
Then for a year you will find that those 
resolutions of yours are systematically at- 
tacked—attacked by the editorial writer, the 
radio commentator, the TV commentator, by 
teachers in your schools, by your public li- 
braries, and by books which will be given 
high praise by certain book reviewers on im- 
portant and powerful newspapers. Your ef- 
forts will be hammered at around the clock 
by a revolutionary propaganda machine that 
is well financed and already in high gear 
and which, as I said, is multiplying each 
month the numbers among us who are trav- 
eling the road to an all-powerful state in the 
land of Jefferson, and ultimately the world 
Socialist state. 

No, ladies; we cannot hope to win unless 
we can demobilize or at least spike the 
powerful propaganda machine our enemies 
have created. We must stop putting our 
faith in resolutions, the old Anglo-Saxon 
method for promoting good government, 
and invest our time, our energies and our 
money in a battle plan which will lock 
horns with the enemy on the field where he 
fights. To do this we must have a new move- 
ment designed to fight this kind of a war— 
and the movement must be under the leader- 
ship of men and women who understand 
this kind of warfare. Fortunately we have 
many such people—people who have learned 
the hard way how to battle the Communists 
and Socialists and wreck their strategy of 
infiltration. The movement must, of course, 
have money. Our businessmen have al- 
ready spent vast sums fighting the enemy 
the wrong way, and most of it has gone 
down the drain. But given an intelligent 
blueprint I firmly believe that our busi- 
nessmen will take heart and provide money 
in abundance. 

In setting up such an organization—in 
utilizing your chapters for carrying on the 
war in your local communities—you and 
other great patriotic societies can and must 
render invaluable service. But in the mean- 
time you—the Daughters of the American 
Revolution—can start now. I suggest to you 
one important word, “homework.” Many 
and varied are the memories which come to 
mind when we hear the word “homework.” 
It might have been a green lamp in a li- 
brary, or a kerosene lamp on a farm kitchen 
table, or it might recall a tall gaunt figure 
of Abraham Lincoln reading a pitifully few 
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books before an open fire in a log cabin. 
We seldom think of homework for persons 
of our age. But homework has to be done 
by all of us today if we are to protect and 
keep safe for our children what our fore- 
fathers bled and died to give us. 

When you leave this convention, there- 
fore, I beg of you to go home intent on 
making your DAR chapter a counter-reyolu- 
tionary cell. You may have to go in for 
homework 2 nights a week. Our forefa- 
thers gave every day and night until the 
job was done. Your weapon is your pen, 
or your typewriter, or your telephone. 

What textbooks are being used in your 
local schools? Have the Socialists and the 
UNESCO crowd moved in on them? Is the 
Federal Government in your community try- 
ing to get permission from Congress to build 
a power dam which private enterprise is 
perfectly willing to build at no cost to the 
taxpayers? Above all put your pens to work 
to back up to the hilt congressional commit- 
tees exposing Communists—exposing Com- 
munist or Socialist infiltration of our 
schools—our churches—our Government. 
When you see a newspaper article which 
you recognize as un-American get busy with 
that pen and those of your colleagues. 
When you hear a radio commentator say 
something you know to be against the in- 
terests of our country—call the radio sta- 
tion and register your protest and get others 
todo the same. When you see a TV program 
that insults you as an American woman and 
an American patriot—protest that also. The 
enemy has been using his pen, or type- 
writer, or telephone for a long while—and 
very effectively. 

And don't forget to read the books that 
fight on our side. It is in those books that 
you will find the facts to fight with. Find 
out about the new books that strike blows 
for the America we believe in—and buy 
them. Above all pass them around because 
books are a powerful weapon. You know 
that Tom Paine mobilized the colonies for 
independence with a single pamphlet writ- 
ten on a drumhead and distributed from 
hand to hand. 

Finally, do you realize your cooperative 
strength—you Daughters of the American 
Revolution. You have 175,000 members. On 
@ measure as important as the Bricker 
amendment to the Constitution—can’t you 
go home and each one of you get two other 
ladies—who with you will write to your Sen- 
ators. Imagine 96 Senators receiving over a 
million letters—letters that mean business. 
It is late ladies, and the enemy has become 
terribly strong, but he still can be routed 
if we fight effectively. 

Well—yours for America—and thank you. 


Address of E. R. Crater 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1953 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I take pleasure in submitting an ad- 
dress recently delivered by E. R. Crater, 
of North Carolina, at a meeting held in 
the city of Washington April 30, 1953, 
which was attended by officials of the 
Tarheel Electric Membership Associa- 
tion of the State of North Carolina and 
by members of the North Carolina dele- 
gation in the Congress. To precede Mr. 
Crater’s remarks, I should like to submit 
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a statement entitled In Perspective,” 
which was a part of the program: 
IN PERSPECTIVE 

To put in proper perspective a program as 
farreaching and dynamic as rural electrifica- 
tion involves a translation into reality, of 
visions into solid accomplishment. There 
were some who in the early thirties thought 
it a fantastic dream that America’s rural 
people could ever receive the blessings of 
electric power as their city neighbors had. 
And there were many in 1936 who considered 
it an absurd vision that these same rural 
people might, with aid from their Govern- 
ment, provide this service for themselves. 

But those who dreamed had faith, and 
those who envisioned had purpose. 

In 1936 some 10,000 Tar Heel farm fam- 
ilies—less than 4 percent of the total—had 
electric power. Today, the 32 electric mem- 
bership corporations which operate in 98 of 
the State’s 100 counties are serving 160,000 
rural families—some 650,000 people. By the 
end of 1952 over 90 percent of the State’s 
farms were electrified. 

In achieving this record the farm people 
are giving a good accounting of their steward- 
ship over public loan funds. On the $63 
million advanced as construction loans, they 
have paid over $4 million in interest and over 
$8 million in principal—$2 million ahead of 
schedule. Moreover, no cooperative is in de- 
fault on any loan schedule. 

Any program instituted by government 
should in some measure enrich the people 
as a whole. Rural electrification has been 
such a program. More than one billion dol- 
lars has been spent by Tar Heel cooperative 
consumers in purchasing electrical appli- 
ances and equipment. These purchases have 
put new stores on the main streets of our 
towns and cities. They haye also added 
greatly to the taxable income and property 
of our people. 

As a direct stimulus to increased farm 
production and income, to better health, 
educational, church, and recreational fa- 
cilities, and to the economic and social wel- 
fare of the entire populace, the program is 
unequalled, either in scope or effect. 

The Congress of the United States can 
receive no higher tribute for a legislative 
program than to see that program so succeed 
that even its most bitter and skeptical critics 
become outspoken in commending it as a 
measure of profound and continuing good. 
This program has achieved such a success. 

The rural people of North Carolina are 
deeply grateful that their United States Sen- 
ators and Representatives have had both the 
faith and the foresight to back this enter- 

. It is with enthusiastic pride that, as 
proof that this faith and foresight were fully 
justified, they cite the manner in which they 
have responded full measure in doing a job 
for themselves. 


Mr. Speaker, following is the address, 
entitled “Out of the Darkness,” by E. R. 
Crater, vice president, Davie Electric 
Membership Corp., and past president, 
Tarheel Electric Membership Associa- 
tion: 


Mr. President, distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen, it is gratifying, is it not, that 
here tonight, at the end of a decade during 
which so many of the world’s people have 
been plunged anew into darkness, we are 
assembled in recognition of the fact that 
millions of people have been liberated from 
darkness in America. 

Seventeen years ago the farm people of 
North Carolina were living, literally, in dark- 
ness. If one needed proof of this, he had 
only to get in his car, start in the tobacco 
farms of the coastal plains, drive on through 
the cotton and cornfields of the central Pied- 
mont, and finally into the valley homesteads 
of our western mountains. If such a trip 
had been made during the daylight hours, 
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the driver would have seen many signs of the 
unfortunate plight of our farm people in 
those years. And if his traveling had been 
by night, he would have known the feeling of 
desolation which always descends upon the 
lonely traveler in a dark and cheerless 
world. For, along the highways and byways 
of the Old North State in 1936, less than 
1 rural home out of every 20 boasted more 
than the flicker of a kerosene lamp after 
sunset. 2 

Those, of course, were dark times for many 
people, not only in North Carolina but over 
the Nation as a Whole. But, having been 
denied the blessing of electric power made 
those times hard indeed for the Tarheel 
farmer. For this farmer —this ancient man 
who lives in the country and draws life from 
the soil—was not suffering a mere lack of 
light by which to illumine his path at 
night. He was also suffering a lack of that 
wondrous power which could provide, for 
him and his family, some surcease from al- 
most continuous manual toil—which could, 
in short, elevate his whole perspective as a 
decent American seeking a decent standard 
of living. 

The distasteful memory of soured milk, of 
carried water, and of backbreaking wash- 
boards is not the only one associated with 
those times. For, up and above—and over- 
shadowing—these commonplace discomforts 
was a pall of the spirit far more terrible 
and disillusioning than any physical burden 
can ever be: the farmers had become—or so 
it seemed—the forgotten Americans, a lonely, 
solitary segment of our people apparently 
bypassed by the times and disinherited by 
even progress herself. 

We are met in a happy occasion tonight. 
It is neither possible nor fitting that we re- 
capture, even for a moment, the unhappy 
spirit which characterized those years. But 
let it be remembered that, at that time, the 
rural people of North Carolina were com- 
mitted not only to the darkness of night, but 
also to the darkness of despair. 

How, then, does one explain the fortunate 
fact that tonight the rural people of North 
Carolina, together with their farmer neigh- 
bors across the Nation, enjoy both the per- 
spective and the reality of a new and reward- 
ing existence? I do not know the full and 
complete answer to that question. But, if 
it be said that in 1936 the farmer saw him- 
self as the forgotten American, it can also 
be said that he was, nevertheless, an Ameri- 
can. And, being an American, he never 
ceased to dream, to hope, indeed to believe— 
that his condition would be recognized, that 
his true value to America would be perceived, 
and that his opportunity to prove his worth 
and make his contribution would eventually 
come. 

We are sponsoring this occasion of warm 
fellowship tonight for the purpose of honor- 
ing those who gave our people that oppor- 
tunity. We are happy and we are proud 
that on this occasion we can say to them: 
“Among other great programs, the rural 
electrification program, which you and your 
colleagues, past and present, have supported 
down through the years, stands today as a 
tribute to the foresight and wisdom with 
which freemen are able to resolve their basic 
problems. The history of this program 
represents, and will continue to represent, a 
testament to the truth that America can be 
just as great as the faith which she reposes 
in Americans.” 

The story of rural electrification is as 
dramatic, as full of conflict, and as heroic as 
any success story ever told. Yet, one can 
appreciate neither the drama, the conflicts, 
nor the heroism without considering the 
obstacles which this program has faced and 
overcome: 

From the beginning it has been confronted 
with the problem of servicing vast and 
sparsely settled regions. In terms of area, 
North Carolina is the second largest State 
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east of the Mississippi River. And today, 
even though our 32 electric membership 
corporations serve the electric needs of some 
650,000 people, less than 5 families are con- 
nected to each of the 36,000 miles of our elec- 
tric lines. Yet today, as from the very be- 
ginning, our cooperatives honor the princi- 
ple that no farm, however isolated, will be 
denied its right to electric service. We call 
this principle “area coverage.” Abiding by it 
has meant—and will always mean—that our 
people must pay relatively high costs in the 
operation of their electric systems. 

Why have they been willing to pay these 
costs in support of such a principle? There 
are two basic reasons: First, they have good 
memories. They are not forgetful of those 
many dark years during which they lived in 
thinly-peopled areas. And second, they have 
adopted, for the purpose of performing this 
service, a business structure that is suited 
to their needs: the cooperative is the only 
medium by which all of our people are 
assured of receiving power, for it is the one 
method of doing business whereby the entire 
cost of operation is paid by every consumer 
in proportion to the amount.of electricity he 
consumes. 

The expansion of the electric industry in 
America has ordinarily meant that existing 
companies have enlarged their market. That 
was not the case for electric membership 
corporations. They began their operations, 
as it were, brand new. They have thus 
been confronted with another problem, which 
only time.and education are remedying: low 
consumption. Low consumption is, of course, 
a profound factor in operational costs. As 
years have gone by the average kilowatt 
consumption by our members has risen until 
today it is 110 per month, about 62 percent 
of the national average. In putting elec- 
tricity to effective use, our people are both 
rapidly improving their standard of living 
and bringing down the cost of each kilowatt 
hour consumed. They are thus achieving 
a double benefit. 

Another problem which has been involved 
has been the cost of wholesale power. In 
North Carolina over 95 percent of the power 
our cooperatives distribute is purchased 
from commercial power companies. So long 
as power supplies are abundant and our 
people enjoy both the right and the ability, 
if necessary, to produce their own power 
needs, the cost of wholesale power will be 
reasonable and this problem will not be 
insurmountable. But the prospect of a power 
shortage or the loss of the means whereby 
our people may assure themselves of a rea- 
sonably priced power supply casts a shadow 
over our program which has never been com- 
pletely removed. * 

Let, despite these and other problems, the 
record which the farmer has achieved in 
RF electrification is probably without par- 

el. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I shall not take 
the time to recount that record. It has been 
basically summarized already on page 3 of 
our program, and by our president, Mr. 
Moretz. Let it suffice to say that a strange, 
new animal has come to the American farm, 

It strides across the hills and fields with 
tremendous steps. Its legs are tall, sturdy 
poles, walking across the sky. Its hands 
are milking machines and water pumps. Its 
arms are automatic irons and washing ma- 
chines. Its brain is a thermostat on the 
wall, a dial on the electric range. Its mouth 
is a hungry feed grinder, chewing up corn. 
Its breath is the steady wind of a dryer, 
curing the hay. Its smile is an infra red 
‘lamp, warming little pigs and hatching lit- 
tle chickens. Its eyes are a television set, 
looking at America. Its ears are the radio, 
listening to the world. Its heart is a trans- 
former, throbbing in the sky. Copper wires 
form its arteries, thousand-volted energy its 
coursing bloodstream. Its conscience, never 
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in error we are told, is a meter, measuring 
its every act from an outside wall. 

Never has there been such an animal as 
this. In 1 hour it can do more work than a 
thousand horses could do in a week. With 
unquestioning certainty it performs every 
task to which it is assigned. It requires no 
barn for sleeping, no food to replenish its 
strength, no mating to be reproduced. It is, 
in short, a miracle animal, eager to serve its 
master and incapable of disobedience. 

Without this product of science and the 
elements, without this captured bolt of God's 
own lightning, the farms of North Carolina 
and of America, representing as they do only 
15 percent of our population, could never 
produce the food and fiber demanded by 
160 million dynamic Americans. Without 
this marvelous tool, the world would sud- 
denly grow dark again for the American 
farmer—and for the rest of America too. 

Distinguished guests, we commend you— 
and your colleagues, both past and present. 
Your support of rural electrification has in- 
sured its success. We cite, as a tribute both 
to you and to the American system in which 
we fundamentally believe, the manner in 
which the Tar Heel farmer has accepted 
both the challenge and the opportunity of 
this program, and responded full measure 
in “doing a job for himself.” 

And last, though by no means least, we 
express our humble gratitude that the 
United States Congress has had both the 
courage and the wisdom so to assist the 
American farmers that they today can 
proudly say: “Our dreams were not in vain; 
our hopes, our beliefs, our basic faith in 
America have been confirmed; we have come 
out of the darkness into a new way of life.” 


1953 Questionnaire and Results 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD A. PATTEN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 18, 1953 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following ques- 
tionnaire and the results thereof, sent 
to 30,000 individuals in district 2 of 
Arizona, I thought this would, perhaps, 
be of interest to my colleagues. I have 
found this method of sampling public 
opinion helpful to me in representing the 
people of my district. I believe that you 
will find the results of the questionnaire 
of interest, since each of the questions 
dwells on current matters that are fore- 
most in our minds at this time: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., 1953. 

DEAR FRIEND: The 83d Congress under the 
leadership of the Republican Party has be- 
gun to formulate its policies and outline the 
course it will endeavor to follow during this 
session of Congress. 

In my opinion, it is the responsibility of 
every American to cooperate with the Presi- 
dent in launching the programs he feels 
pertinent to the welfare of our country. As 
a member of the opposition party, the Presi- 
dent will have my support for his programs 
until such time as I feel his proposals are 
not to the best interest of the people whom 
I represent or the Nation as a whole, and I 
shail not hesitate to voice my objections. 

On February 2, 1953, President Eisenhower 
delivered his state of the Union message, and 


no doubt you are familiar with his recom- 
mendations to Congress, 

It has been my practice to submit a ques- 
tionnaire to those who have written me from 
District Two dealing with current problems. 
The same procedure is being followed this 
year, as I am desirous of having your opinion 
on matters of grave importance to all of us. 
Your cooperation in the past is sufficient 
proof that you are interested in voicing your 
views on current and proposed governmental 
affairs. More important is the fact that 
your reply is helpful to me in carrying out 
your wishes on legislative matters. The 
number of returns in previous years indi- 
cates that people give considerable thought 
to what their Representative is and should 
be doing in representing them, and that the 
people are cognizant of the many problems 
which confront us here in Washington. 

Most of the questions deal directly with 
recommendations made by the President in 
his message. The questions are intended to 
be unbiased and are not indicative of my 
own feelings. 

Your cooperation in completing and re- 
turning the questionnaire promptly will be 
appreciated. The returns shall be tabulated 
as quickly as possible and you shall be ap- 
prised of the results in due course. 

n yours, 
HAROLD A. Patren, 
Member of Congress. 


1953 QUESTIONNAIRE 


1. Are you in favor of withdrawing our 
troops from Korea? Fes U No0 

2. Are you in favor of the United States 
using all weapons at its command to bring 
the Korean action to an early conclusion at 
the risk of provoking a third World War? 
Yes O NoQ 

3. Are you in favor of President Eisen- 
hower’s instructions that the Seventh Fleet 
no longer shield Communist China from 
Chinese Nationalist attacks? Yes UI No O 

4. Are you in favor of eliminating all defi- 
cit spending in Government operations? 
Jes U Nop 

5. Should we balance the budget before 
cutting taxes? Yes O No 

6. Are you in favor of increasing from 
$600 to $1,000 the personal income tax-ex- 
emption of each taxpayer? Tes U Nog 

7. Do you favor reductions in our foreign 
economic aid programs? Yes O No O 

8. Should we eliminate the point 4 pro- 
gram? Les U No 

9. The President favors amendments to 
the Taft-Hartley law. Does this meet with 
your approval? Yes O No 0O 

10. Are you in favor of the McCarran- 
Walter Immigration law? Yes] No0 

11. Should new quota legislation be en- 
acted to amend the immigration law of 1924? 
Yes O NO O 

12. Should the interest rates on loans for 
veterans’ housing be increased? Yes O 
No O 

13. Are you in favor of the President's ac- 
tions concerning price and wage controls? 
Yes O NO O 

14. The President recommended the con- 
tinuance of Federal Rent Control Authority 
in areas, principally defense, where the hous- 
ing situation is acute. Does this meet with 
your approval? Yes O NO U 

15. The President has recommended the 
extension of the law aiding construction of 
schools in defense impacted areas. Does 
this meet with your approval? Les U Not] 

16. Are you in favor of extending old-age 
and survivors insurance to uncovered mil- 
lions? Yes O No 

17. In this session of Congress I as your 
Representative introduced H. R. 1408, to 
amend the Social Security Act, to permit in- 
dividuals entitled to old-age or survivors in- 
surance benefits to earn $100 per month 
without deductions being made from their 
benefits. Does this meet with your ap- 
proval? Yes U No 
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18. In this sesslon of Congress I as your 
Representative introduced H. R. 1055, to ter- 
minate Federal discriminations against the 
Indians of Arizona. Does this meet with 
your approval? Yes O No O 

19. President Eisenhower has recom- 
mended use of 90 percent of parity guaran- 
tees in the present farm law to ease the 
current downturn in farm prices. Does this 
meet with your approval? Tes UI No 0O 

20. In his state of the Union message the 
President hinted that he will shortly rec- 
ommend creation of a Federal department 
with Cabinet status to handle Federal health, 
education, and social security activities. 
Are you in favor of the creation of such a 
department? Yes O No 

Please complete questionnaire and return, 
furnishing me with your full name and cor- 
rect address, 


(City and State) 


Please use this form if you wish to submit 
names and addresses of people residing in 
District 2, Arizona, who may desire copies 
of the 1953 questionnaire. 


In response to the 30,000 questionnaires 
sent to you and others during this first ses- 
sion of the 83d Congress, 14.2 percent were 
completed and returned. A tabulation has 
been made of the answers, listed below, in 
order to get the results to you without too 
long a delay. Some replies are still coming 
in each day since the tabulation, and show 
that a proportionate ratio is maintained. 


Question No. 
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P. 8.—During the 82d Cong., 23,500 ee 
were sent out and the return was 13. 4 percen 


IVA Celebrates 20th Auniversary| 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1953 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, this year 
marks the 20th anniversary of TVA 
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which has been recognized as one of 
America's greatest achievements. Rep- 
resentatives of many foreign govern- 
ments come to the United States to 
study our democratic institutions and 
our amazing economic progress. Vis- 
itors are inspired by the vast accom- 
plishments of TVA and express the hope 
that their nations may initiate a similar 
agency to assist their people in the de- 
velopment and utilization of the natural 
resources of their own countries. They 
see how TVA has lifted the agricultural, 
industrial, and commercial activities of 
the people of the valley region to unprec- 
edented heights and has remarkably 
improved the general welfare of the 
people. 

Born of depression and weaned on war, 
the strapping 20-year-old Tennessee 
Valley Authority has become a symbol of 
America’s rugged strength and indus- 
trial skill. The physical plants of TVA 
represent. one of the greatest achieve- 
ments of history. Fair-minded people 
who appraise TVA recognize its success 
and its accomplishments in the field of 
navigation, flood control, and power 
production. 

On the occasion of TVA’s 20th anni- 
versary on yesterday, May 18, 1953—the 
act creating the TVA was signed by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, May 18, 1933—I wish to 
include and ask unanimous consent to 
have reproduced in the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the New York Times of May 
18, 1953. 

The editorial follows: 

TVA's ANNIVERSARY 

Twenty years.ago this summer the Ten- 
nessee River was flowing from its head- 
waters and tributaries to its junction with 
the Ohio with only minor artificial impedi- 
ments. There were five dams along the way. 
The biggest of these, at Muscle Shoals, could 
supply water for a dozen big generators, but 
only two were turning—and those not all 
the time. Much of the region through 
which the Tennessee’s waters moved was 
economically retarded. Then came the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. Senator George 
Norris’ bitterly fought dream. This week the 
people of the seven States touched by the 
Tennessee River system are celebrating 
TVA’s constructive fifth of a century. In 
the valley itself few dissenting voices are 
heard. Workers and bankers, farmers and 
industrialists, professional men, politicians 
and businessmen, conservatives and Über- 
als—almost all of these find reason for re- 
joicing, 

They do this because TVA has accom- 
plished definite things for the region: given 
it a vast amount of needed power, raised its 
industrial production and standard of liv- 
ing; enriched its agriculture; conserved its 
resources; improved the health of its people; 
made the river a servant instead of a master 
or a menace. In the valley it is more im- 
portant that these things were done than 
how they were done. They were, however, 
done democratically. TVA is not really an 
“authority.” Former Chairman David E. 
Lilienthal called the process by which it 
operated “democracy on the march.” It was 
not imposed from Washington, but accepted 
and to a large extent created in the valley 
itself by the people living there. 

This sort of experiment is not free enter- 
prise, although it helps free enterprise grow. 
It is not socialism, though it begins with 
Government funds. It may not work every- 
where. Indeed, there is mo reason why this 
country, strong in its genius and its dreams, 


rivers or any other resources. But TVA has 
done its work well. It helped save the Nation 
during the Second World War; it continues 
to contribute heavily to atomic defense and 
development; and one hopes the appropria- 
tion slicers in Washington will realize the 
need for the further investment now being 
asked—an investment not a permanent ex- 
penditure—to round out and firm power 
production with additional steam installa- 
tions. 


Statement of National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1953 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing statement of National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers, before 
Committee on Ways and Means, House 
of Representatives, Washington, D. C., 
May 19, 1953: 


My name is William F, Sullivan. I am 
president of the National Association of Cot- 
ton Manufacturers, 80 Federal Street, Boston, 
Mass. This association, formed in 1854, rep- 
resents northern cotton, silk, and synthetic 
textile mills, which are located predomi- 
nantly in New England. 

I should like to share the time permitted 
to us with Mr. Malcolm G. Chace, Jr., presi- 
dent of Berkshire Fine Spinning Associates, 
Inc., which operates 10 fine-combed-goods 
mills in 3 New England States. Mr. Chace 
is also chairman of the national committee 
of the association. 


NEW ENGLAND MILLS 


The New England mills constitute about 
20 percent of the cotton, silk, and synthetic 
textile industry. Many of them have been 
operating in the region since the founding 
of the cotton-textile industry over 125 years 
ago. There are approximately 100 mills em- 
ploying 70,000 workers with an annual pay- 
roll in excess of $190 million. During the 
period 1946-51, a survey of 58 of these mills 
employing 40,000 workers shows that addi- 
tional amounts have been spent for the fol- 
lowing purposes: 


a a TESE E E SES E $170, 306, 000 


Local supplies 168, 690, 000 
Modernization of plant and 
equipment 96, 447, 000 


Since the founding of textile manufacture 
in this country, it has been necessary to pro- 
vide protection against foreign producers. 
Operating under those conditions, the in- 
dustry has grown first in New England and 
then throughout the United States and de- 
veloped a scale of wages commensurate witn 
the American standard of living and far 
above the levels of compensation prevailing 
in foreign countries. 

The New England cotton-textile industry 
has traditionally favored protection for 
workers and stockholders from the low-wage 
competition of foreign countries and today 
continues to endorse such a policy in the 
interests not only ôf themselves, but the 
area, the industry, and the Nation. 

This statement sets forth the reasons for 
this position and the significance of current 
and pending legislation. Briefly, New Eng- 
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should have fixed patterns for. developing 


land will be hurt first and worst if foreign 
fabrics are.substituted for American, because 
its mills produce goods with a high labor 
content at the highest wages paid in the 
industry. 


POSITION ON PENDING PROPOSALS 


We favor proposals for a thorough inves- 
tigation and examination of current trade 
policy including tariff policy through a con- 
gressional or otner governmental body. 

In anticipation of such an undertaking, 
and in view of the statements of the admin- 
istration that no change in existing tariff 
rates is contemplated during the next year, 
we favor an extension of the principles of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, with 
certain modifications, for an additional year. 

Because at least a year and possibly longer 
may elapse before a settled trade and tariff 
policy becomes effective, interim legislation is 
of primary importance. We, therefore, urge 
that an extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act include a provision whereby, 
within 6 months, relief under the escape- 
clause provisions shall be granted when the 
Tariff Commission finds that imports result- 
ing from concessions cause or threaten un- 
employment of or injury to American work- 
ers, miners, farmers, or producers, producing 
like or competitive articles, or impairment 
of the national security. 

We also approve in principle such other 
amendments as grant the Tariff Commis- 
sion sufficient flexibility to provide an effec- 
tive remedy for injury, the use of duties to 
equalize costs of production, the use of 
countervailing duties and the prevention of 
unfair practices including dumping in im- 
port trade. 

Our reasons for supporting these modifica- 
tions in the interim legislation rest upon 
the knowledge of certain fundamental char- 
acteristics of our industry which make it 
susceptible to rapid economic changes. The 
nature, location, and makeup of the industry 
is such that rapid changes cause widespread 
hardship, 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE INDUSTRY 

The cotton and synthetic textile industry 
of the United States consists of almost 1,200 
plants from Maine to Texas employing 564,- 
000 workers and producing an annual gross 
product of 12,220,000,000 linear yards of 
broad woyen fabrics worth $5,103,000,000. 

Size of units 

The textile industry is made up of thou- 
sands of small and medium-sized businesses 
in a 27-State area. 

Forty-three percent of the textile mills in 
the United States employ less than 20 per- 
sons and 73 percent employ under 100 
workers (see table 1). 

The average number of employees in tex- 
tile mills in the United States is low in all 
regions and all branches of the industry. 


Employees per establishment 


Eng- | Atlan- | South 
States | lan tie 
1. Cotton and re- 
ted broad - wo- 
ven ſabrics 401 469 81 688 
2. Yarn and thread 
mills except 
W —— 188 212 74 250 
3. Rayon and related 
broad woven 193 257 73 615 
4, Woolen and wor- 
sted C- 
SEES 217 249 173 305 


Proportion of employment 
The textile industry, in addition to being 
one of the largest employers of American 
labor (1.25 million workers) is characterized 
by the fact that mills employ a relatively 
high. proportion of the workers in the labor 
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market area where they are located. Hun- 
dreds of mills are situated in small towns 
where they provide either the sole or prin- 
cipal source of outside income to their com- 
munity. Hundreds of other mills are located 
in textile centers such as Fall River, New 
Bedford, Spartanburg, and Greenville where 
they represent a large proportion of the 
total manufacturing employment in the 
area. 

In New England 1 out of 6 manufacturing 
jobs are in textiles; in Massachusetts 1 out 
of 7 jobs; and in Rhode Island 35 percent of 
the labor force is employed in textile manu- 
facturing. Similar or higher proportions 
prevail in North Carolina, 54 percent; South 
Carolina, 62 percent; and Georgia, 35 percent. 

The following table shows the concen- 
tration of cotton and synthetic textile em- 
ployment alone as a percent of the labor 
force in a limited number of selected loca- 
tions in New England and South Carolina. 


Percent 


56.3 
1 


Percent of manufacturing labor force. 

Source: Davison’s ‘Textile Blue Book, July 1952, 
U. S. Population Census 1950, 

A relatively small number of the employees 
of cotton and synthetic textile mills are 
employed in large metropolitan areas where 
there is a diversity of manufacturing. Be- 
cause of the size, distribution, and location 
characteristics of these mills, a change or 
shift in demand for their output causes par- 
ticular harxdship on textile workers. The his- 
tory ot numerous New England textile towns 
is ample proof of the suffering which is 
occasioned by the loss of such employment, 

Price competition 

The outstanding characteristic of the in- 
dustry is its highly competitive character 
with the resulting low free market price of 
textiles to the consumer. Because of the size 
of the American industry and the American 
market, as well as the ease with which new 
producers enter industry. price levels are de- 
termined by the forces of free domestic com- 
petition. Our wage levels would have to bear 
the burden if unprotected from low wage 
world competition, x 
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Military value 
During the 4 years 1942-45, inclusive, 51.4 
percent of the production of cotton broad 
woven goods in the United States was used 
for war. 


Cotton broad-woven goods 
[Million linear yards] 


Because of the decline in production dur- 
ing the war withdrawals from the military 
ranks of certain skilled workers became ne- 
cessary to maintain production. 


Labor oriented 


The cotton-textile industry is also noted 
for its relatively high percentage of labor 
costs to other costs. In the fine-combed- 
goods field in which New England mills 
~spcialize, costs of production are as follows: 


The labor cost is of particular significance 
when one realizes that raw-material costs 
vary only slightly from mill to mill and that 
Western European mills export fine-combed 
goods to the United States of America, 


MEANING OF FOREIGN COMPETITION 

The characteristics of the industry are 
basically the same throughout the world. All 
the principal cotton and synthetic textile 
producing countries have access to raw ma- 
terials, machinery, and techniques available 
to us and have had years of experience in 
the production of goods. The cotton spin- 
dles of Western Europe are twice that of the 
United States of America, Japan had 7 mil- 
lion spindles mostly new since the end of 
the war, India 11 million spindles, and the 
United Kingdom 28 million spindles. Table 
I-A shows the spindles by countries. 

The significant difference between United 
States and foreign competitors is the vast 
differences in wages. Our average hourly 
wage is from 200 percent to 1,200 percent 
higher than foreign competitors. 

Average hourly earnings of cotton-teztile 


workers—selected foreign countries and 
United States 


Country 

Cents 
38.0 242 
39. 1 232 
30.5 326 
9.4 1, 283 
24.01 442 
10. 6 1. 126 
i 43.0 202 
United States #.................- 1348 AAS 


1 All data for foreign countries as of late months in 
1952 except. India when latest available data is for 1949. 
See tables 2 to 5 attached. 

4 Earnings for France and Switzerland represent the 
average of a range of earnings as an overall national aver- 
age not available. Range in Switzerland is from a high 
of 56 cents per hour for skilled males to a low of 30 cents 
per hour for Range in France is from 
a high of 50.6 cents hour for skilled males to.a low of 
30:5 cents hour for unskilled females. 

United States earnings for broad-woven fabric mills, 
cotton, silk, and synthetic fibers, February 1953. 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department 
of Labor. er 
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The significance of these enormous wage 
differentials can be understood when one re- 
calls the history of the shift of two-thirds 
of the cotton-goods industry in the United 
States. It is a lesson in the economics of 
the industry which, if disregarded in the in- 
ternational field, would result in increased 
hardship for New England and widespread 
unemployment along the whole Atlantic sea- 
board. 

We point out this experience, not for the 
purpose of raising regional issues but to 
demonstrate what could happen to the whole 
United States cotton-textile industry if we 
fail to understand the importance of differ- 
ences in wages between ourselves and foreign 
competitors. The Southeast, where 80 per- 
cent of the industry is now located, stands 
to lose more than New England. 

In the free market of this country, the 
industry, being labor oriented, rapidly trends 
(with only a slight time lag) to communities 
and areas where labor costs and wages are 
lowest. 

In the past generation the cotton spindles 
in New England declined from 16 million to 
4 million, the jobs of 125,000 operatives were 
lost, and 220 mills have either liquidated or 
moved in response to the lower production 
costs of other areas of the country. While 
New England’s spindle capacity was shrink- 
ing, spindlage in the South increased. 

This happened to the largest employer in 
an industrially mature and competent region 
simply because wages were significantly 
higher than those in other States. Com- 
pared to the wage differences between United 
States and foreign textile producers, our 
domestic differential of about 20 percent 
seems small. 

“The report on the New England textile 
industry by the committee appointed by the 
Conference of New England Governors,” pub- 
lished this month, finds that “the major ex- 
planation of New England’s decline in tex- 
tiles is the large differential between wage 
costs” in that area and other parts of the 
United States. The report further states: 
“In highly competitive markets an addition 
of a few cents a yard in the cost of produc- 
ing cloth in any one area eventually means 
loss of sales and brings on operating deficits 
and resultant loss of employment.” 

This is not a theoretical abstraction or 
history of long ago. Only a year ago when 
the wage differential in the United States 
increased by 614 percent, New England mills, 
faced with a buyers’ market, were forced to 
take drastic measures. Curtailment and 
unemployment were 3 times greater in 
New England and caused layoffs of 21 per- 
cent of the workers and part-time employ- 
ment for an additional 35 percent. Weekly 
man-hours dropped 44.2 percent and pay- 
rolls by 41.9 percent. Over 25,000 workers 
in New England textile centers had exhausted 
all unemployment compensation by Febru- 
ary 1952. To alleviate the short time and 
unemployment caused by the disparity in 
wages, a reduction in New England wages 
was ordered by arbitration later in the year. 

The secondary effects of curtailment and 
liquidation are borne by everyone in a textile 
community. It is no exaggeration to say 
that one textile job lost and not replaced 
means a loss to the community of twice 
the textile wages cut off.” (Governors’ 
report, p. 20.) 

Table 6 shows the direct impact on the 
United States textile industry of a loss of 
10 percent, 20 percent and 30 percent of its 
market. Additionally many mills would go 
out of business completely, and others de- 
pendent.on the industry would be so injured 
as to greatly increase the total loss. 


Productivity 
For many years a favorite myth of the 
New England public was to assume that its 
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er wages were merely a reflection of 
higher output per man-hour. Although 
there might have been some truth in the 
statement when the domestic competitive 
industry was in its infancy, it ceased to be 
true long ago. The highly experienced and 
well established industry of Western Europe 
is frequently accused of such a low efficiency 
and productivity as to be no threat to the 
welfare of our own industry. To New Eng- 
land textile men such assertions have a 
familiar and doleful ring. Granted there 
is higher efficiency among the United States 
mills, it nevertheless does not follow that 
it is so much greater that it can overcome 
the enormous differences in wage costs. 
There are no complete reports available 
comparing productivity in United States 
mills with that in other countries, but on the 
basis of the two mill departments studied in 
the United States and in England, the card 
room and the spinning room, the excess of 
O. h. p. (operative hours per 100 pounds of 
yarn produced) in British mills over Amer- 
ican mills, is 120 percent, compared with 
American wages exceeding British wages by 
232 percent. This data tends to establish the 
fact that the superior American productivity 
is not sufficiently great to overcome the wage 
handicap. (Productivity Team Report of a 
visit to the United States in 1949 by a group 
representing the British cotton spinning in- 
dustry.) 
NEED FOR INTERIM SAFEGUARDS 
The American cotton and synthetic-fiber- 
textile industry needs protection from low- 
wage foreign competition. The present tariff 
rates resulting from substantial reductions 
in 1939 and again in 1948 have not been 
tested under normal conditions of world 


competition, During the war much of the 
world’s industry was destroyed. The post- 
war period of rebuilding, until recently, has 
been delayed by shortages of raw material. 

During this abnormal period, American 
wages have risen further, 248 percent since 
1939 and 21 percent since 1948. 

The rapidity with which competition in 
this volatile industry can cause unemploy- 
ment must not be underrated. Last year in 
New England in the space of a few months, 
unemployment increased fivefold. Table 7 
demonstrates the swiftness with which dis- 
aster strikes. 

New England will be hurt most by the 
importation of English, French, Swiss, and 
German textiles because those countries pro- 
duce the fine-combed goods which are made 
by northern mills. These countries have the 
traditional ability and skills to make these 
fabrics. Furthermore, because these fabrics 
have the highest relative labor content, dif- 
ferences in wages cause greater differences in 
cost. 

Japan, although traditionally not a fine- 
combed-goods producer, has recently been 
importing such fabrics into this country and 
plans to increase its proportion of such goods. - 
The Kureha Textile Review, March 21, 1953, 
published in Tokyo states, “We must en- 
deavor to manufacture cotton goods of higher 
process as well as cottons of finer qualities, 
together with devicing to make novel cotton 
textiles blended with other man-made fibers 
domestically produced.” The impact of the 
Japanese-rebuilt modern textile industry 
may soon be felt in this country. 

Japanese towels are now selling in New 
York for 80 cents a dozen, whereas the 
American product sells for $1.275. Better 
grade Japanese towels sell for $1.10 per dozen 
as opposed to $1.31 for comparable United 
States towels. 
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English typewriter cloth is now being im- 
ported into this country at an average price, 
with duty, of from 64 to 68 cents per yard, 
whereas American mills cannot make the 
cloth for less than 78 cents per yard. At 
least two New England mills have had to 
abandon the production of these fabrics. 

Velveteens are being imported into this 
country from Italy and Japan in substantial 
quantities at prices 15 to 20 percent below 
those of American producers. For example— 
twill back velveteen from Italy sells for $1.975 
to $2.075 as compared with the American 
price of $2.275. Japanese plain back velvet- 
eens are imported at 87% cents compared 
with the United States price of $1.225. 

Japanese lenos, a lightweight open-mesh 
cloth used in the manufacture of shirts, is 
now being sold in the United States at an 
average price, including duty, of 29% cents 
per yard finished, whereas the American 
selling price is 333 cents per yard. Japanese 
broadcioths are being sold duty added in this 
country from 6% to 7 percent under United 
States prices. 

CONCLUSION 


While the problem of foreign trade and 
tariff policy is reexamined, proper safeguards 
against the threat of unemployment and 
injury to American workers and producers 
should be provided. The purposes of the 
original Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
of 1934 included “restoring the American 
standard of living” and “overcoming domes- 
tic unemployment.” It would be unwise to 
risk domestic unemployment and the Ameri- 
can standard of living during this interim. 
Failure to provide such safeguards might 
well lead to a situation in which careful 
deliberations would become impossible be- 
cause of the pressures created by unemploy- 
ment and injury. 


TABLE I.—Regional distribution of textile mills classified by size of employment: United States total, New England, Middle and South 


Atlantic regions, 1st quarter of 1949 


Region and State 


North Carolina. 
peun Carolina. 


Number of reporting units 


882 


S 


Percentage distribution of number of reporting units 


32. 50 

29.13 5. 51 
35. 00 5.00 
22. 37 8.92 
25.30 5.25 
27. 94 5.20 
12. 79 


Source: U. S. Dept. of Commerce and Federal Security Agency, County Business Patterns, first quarter, 1949, 


TABLE I-A.—Estimated total world’s cotton ‘Taste I-A.—Estimated total world’s cotton 
spinning spindles, July 1952—Continued 


spinning spindles, July 1952 
[In thousands of spindles] 


67111 et 


"e 578 
D R ni E OEE E — 1.88 
‚ZI gS E OR 235 


1 Estimated. No returns received. 


1 Estimated. No returns received. 


TABLE I-A.—Estimated total world’s cotton 
spinning spindles, July 1952—Continued 
Europe—Continued 
Germany (western zone 
Germany (eastern zone) 
Gee eee = 
Holandi ees 


1 Estimated. No returns received. 


6, 244 
890 


362 
1, 200 
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TaBe I-A—Estimated total world's cotton 
spinning spindles, July 1952—Continued 
355 

5, 724 


I —— 


Grand Total 


1 Estimated. No returns received. 
Of the 73,076 million European spindles, 
57,115 million are in Western Europe. 


Source: International Cotton Federation. 


Taste II.—France—Wages in tertile indus- 
try, January 1953, Paris region (highest 
wage zone) 


Male: Francs per hour 
Unskilled laborer . 
Specialized laborer amena 120. 9 
Semiskilled worker ..-. aE TA a 133.2 
Skilled worker ee eee 
Highly skilled worker =-=- 184.2 


TaBLe IIl.—France—Wages in textile indus- 
try, January 1953, Paris region (highest 
wage zone)—Continued 


Female: Francs per hour 
Unskilled laborer_........--..---_- 106.7 
Specialized laborer — 112.2 
Semiskilled worker WE ~ 
Skilled worker --- 133.5 
Highly skilled worker 153.5 


Source: Ministry of Labor and Social Secu- 
rity, Enquete Sur L’Activite Economique et 
Les Conditions, D’Emploi de la Main- 
d'Oeuvre,” January 1953. 

At the official rate of exchange, 350 francs 
equals $1 U. S. 

Prepared by Division of Foreign Labor Con- 
ditions, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. 
Department of Labor, Washington, D. C., 
May 1953. 


TABLE IlI.—Great Britain—Average earnings 
and hours worked, last payweek, October 
1952 


Gotan Spinning | Weaving 
AJl workers: 
Baers hours pe: 43.1 42.7 43.6. 
Average weekly | 121s, Od. 119s. 3d. ] 1238. 11d. 
earnings, 
Average hourly | 33.7d. ] 33. 5d. .] 34. id. 
earnings. 
Male adult workers | 41. 1d. . 41.8d_...| 42.3d. 
(over 21): Average 
hourly earnings 
Female adult workers | 29. 6d. . 20 2d. 30,4d, 
(over 18): Average 
hourly earnings. 


Source: Ministry of Labour Gazette, March 1953. At 
the official rate of exehange, 1 shilling (s.) equals 14 
United States cents; 1 penny (d.) equal 1.16 United 


States cents. 
Prepared by: Division of r Labor Conditions, 
Bureau of Labor M part ment of Labor, 


Washington, D. O., 


42719 


TABLE IV. India Average hourly earnings 
(in United States cents) in the textile in- 
dustry, 1949 


At exchange | At exchange 
rate before rate after 
devaluation | devaluation 
All textiles combined 9.4 
Cotton textiles 10.6 


Source: Textile BS eal an International Study, 
International Labour 0 

Prepared by: Division of mon Labor Conditions, 
Bureau of Labor 53 epartment of Labor, 
Washington, D. C., May 1953. 


TABLE V.—Japan—Average earnings and 
hours worked in tezxtile-mill products, 
September 1952 


per per per | cents 
month/month) hour | per 

hour 

Textile = 1 8.127 11.24 

(a) Silk reeling 6, 120 8.44 
(b) Satine and rayon 
staple spinning 

aS 8, 785 12. 54 
(e) 9 Fim 

and 
8 fabric mills. 7, 549 10. 64 


Source: ee Labor Ministry, Monthly Labor 
Statistics and Research Bulletin, November 1052. 


At the official rate of exchange, 1 yen equals 27.78 
U. S. cents. 


Prepared by: Division of Foreign Labor Conditi 
Saan of _ r N NN U. S. Department of T Labor, 
Washington, D. C., May 1953; 


Taste VI.—Estimated distribution of economic loss to United States if domestic tertile 
industry loses market to foreign producers 


TEXTILE MILL PRODUCTS! 


7 ͤ———K D ne 


Annual earnings of workers 
Profits of companies 
Federal taxes of companies 
Cost of materials, fuel, electricity, and contract work. 
State and local taxes and overhead. 

Unemployment compensation. 


12, 870, 350, 000 |1, 342, 929, 080 2, 685, 859, 160 


Impact of loss of merket and curtailment 
0 


All products except wool carpets, rugs, and carpet yarns- estimates did not meet publication standards. 
Sources: Employment and annual earnings of workers, 1951 Survey of Manufactures, Bureau of the Census, 


U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Profits and Federal taxes of companies—Quarterly reports from Securities Exchange Commission (1951 income 


taxes). 


ion—computed on basis of average maximum benefits paid in key textile States. 
ESTIMATED LOSS IN TAXES TO FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


10 percent 20percent | 30 percent 


$32, 260, 184 
53, 100, 000 


85, 300, 184 


864. 520, 368 $96, 780, 552 
106, 200, 00 150, 300, 000 


170, 720,368 | 28, 080, 552 


Sources: Income taxes from workers computed on basis-of 1953 withholding tax table issued by Bureau of Internal 


Revenue. Number of dependents 
statement on behalf of 25 cotton an 
(Oet. 6, 1944). 


worker based on percentage of emplo 
rayon textile pompatties in New England bes before othe Nena War Labor Board 


ependents as shown in 


Income taxes from companies— Quarterly reports for 1951 from Securities and Exchange Commission, 
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Tant VII.—Monthly employment and man- 
hours data for northern cotton and syn- 
thetic textile mills 1951 and 1952 


Percent decrease 
each month from 


Number January 1951 
8 Den: punter of 
uction {man-hours 
workers! Number | Number 
of pro- of man- 
duction hours 
workers 
Percent | Percent 
69,048 | 2.915, 331 0 0 
69,313 | 2,900, 514 -9 5 
68. 559 | 2, 841, 382 2.0 2.5 
68, 337 | 2, 796, 484 2.3 4.1 
69,070 | 2. 750. 862 1.3 5.3 
68, 428 | 2,721, 387 2.2 6.7 
65, 667 | 2, 483, 721 6.1 14.8 
63,015 | 2, 284, 853 9.9 21.6 
61,057 | 2, 204, 741 12.7 24.4 
60,710 | 2, 153, 251 13.2 26. 1 
57, 503 | 2,042, 830 17.8 29.9 
56, 590 | 2, 101, 061 19.1 27.9 
54,727 | 2,013, 208 21.8 30,9 
51,554 | 1, 890, 633 26.3 35.1 
50, 194 1, 772, 207 28. 2 30. 2 
47. 472 1. 671, 057 32.1 42.7 
46, 746 1, 625, 745 33.2 44. 2 


1 —— ——— 
1 Average for week ending nearest 15th of each month. 


Source: The National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers, 


Address of William T. Crisp 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1953 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I take pleasure in submitting 
an address delivered by William T. Crisp, 
of North Carolina, at a meeting held in 
the city of Washington April 30, 1953, 
which was attended by officials of the 
Tarheel Electric Membership Associa- 
tion of the State of North Carolina and 

by members of the North Carolina dele- 
gation in the Congress. 

Following is the address, entitled “And 
Into the Light,” by William T. Crisp, 
executive manager and general counsel, 
Tarheel Electric Membership Associa- 
tion: 


Mr. President, distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen, have you ever flown over an 
American city in the night? If you have, you 
no doubt are familiar with the incredible 
beauty of the light patterns filtering into 
the sky. The patterns of no two cities are 
alike. Each metropolis has its own distinct 
combination of color and shadow and glit- 
ter. But different though they may be, all 
of them that I have seen have one thing in 
common: they are beauteous to behold. 

Last December as I was returning to Ra- 
leigh, N. C., from a trip to Arkansas, I dis- 
covered something that I had never noticed 
before: whether your plane pauses there or 
not, if you are flying from Birmingham to 
Charlotte you pass right over the center of 
Atlanta, Ga. On that trip last winter, night 
had just fallen as my plane flew across this 
great southern city. It was just before 
Christmas and the sky radiated with the 


marvelous colors of a giant Christmas tree. 
I was so spellbound by this beautiful sight 
that I continued to look out my window all 
the way back to the capital of North Caro- 
lina. Over Greenville and Spartanburg and 
Charlotte we flew, always with a repetition 
of this glorious scene. But in between these 
neon-colored cities I perceived something 
else: Throughout the entire countryside, as 
far as one could see, the tiny flecks of colored 
light from Christmas trees on country lawns 
and in country homes smiled up at the sky. 

And then it was that I happened upon 
this thought: America has truly become 
welded into one comprehensive family. 
First there were only the rivers, tying the 
Nation together. Next came the railroads, 
spanning a continent and binding us with 
steel. And then came Henry Ford and the 
American highway, and Orville Wright and 
the American skyway. The radio came in 
along here somewhere, too—crowned by tele- 
vision in recent years. And now, except for 
a few tiny pockets which will yet be reached, 
the electric-power line has sprinkled us with 
a billion specks of light and flexed our 
muscles with more might than we have ever 
dreamed of. Only one physical bond re- 
mains to be knitted into the fabric of our 
country: the telephone. And we are work- 
ing on that at a rapid pace. 

But one does not need to look at her from 
an airplane to become enthralled at the per- 
spective of America today. It is true, per- 
haps, that from his window high in the 
clouds one can better observe the tremen- 
dous grandeur of the land. It is equally true 
that our bulk and our size, our length and 
our breadth, are more easily perceived from 
the air. 

But whether you behold this as a wondrous 
spectacle from the sky, or merely glimpse at 
it in tiny packages from the ground—or even 
if you take not the time to see it on any scale, 
it is all still there. And because it is there— 
dynamically, movingly there—we are, in- 
deed, as we are known, the mightiest Nation 
in the history of the world. 

The advent of electricity on the North 
Carolina farm has, in considerable measure, 
qualified the rural people of our State to 
feel the pride which all Americans should 
feel when this fact is stated. For we are 
today, one and all, whether farmer, laborer, 
businessman, or professional, whether rural 
resident or urban southerner or Yankee, 
Democrat or Republican—a part and parcel 
of this thing—this way of life, this power 
and beauty, this terrible might and tender 
mercy which we call America. And we, 
therefore, share equally in the pride and 
enthusiasm which always wells up when we 
contemplate what our country is and what 
it yet shall be. 

Yet, as has been said, it was not always 
so. It took the vision of statesmen; it took 
the positive conviction of a determined peo- 
ple; it took the fortitude and patience which 
only freemen can know, to build this mighty 
land. 

And because this is true — because there 
must be men before there can be machines 
to aid men, because there must be ideas 
before there can be progress —we are mind- 
ful of the fact that it is in her people, not 
her physical wealth, that America’s great- 
ness lies; and that it is from ideas, freely 
thought and freely expressed, that freedom 
itself is both forged and preserved. 

What, true though they may be, do these 
propositions have to do with the Tar Heel 
farmer and the rural-electrification pro- 
gram? Simply this: They represent, in the 
final analysis, the tests by which the success 
of any people and of any program must be 
judged. Have our people and has this pro- 
gram sustained and strengthened the Amer- 
ican system? Let us seek, for just a moment, 
to answer this question. 
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It is true, happily true, that the North 
Carolina farmer has been liberated from 
the darkness of night. And it is true, as 
Mr. Crater has so ably stated, that this same 
farmer has been relieved from the darkness 
of despair. But the ultimate question which 
remains to be answered is this: Has the Tar 
Heel farmer also come into the light of a 
greater understanding of himself, of the is- 
sues of his times, and of his inseparable re- 
lationship to the rest of the world? 

We believe that he has. And it is for 
this reason, distinguished guests, that your 
past efforts in behalf of rural electrification 
and like measures command a noble trib- 
ute—not merely from the men and women 
immediately affected, but from America her- 
self, whose ultimate benefit is involved. 

Let us look again at this strange, miracu- 
lous animal which lives now on almost every 
Tar Heel farm. We have taken its measure 
rather fully as a doer of menial things: It 
has displaced many a wearisome hour of 
human toil and it has brought pleasure to 
the human ear, and eye, and tongue. But 
what has it done for the farmer in mental— 
if you please, in spiritual—terms? 

Among other things, it has done this: It 
has furnished the light by which the farmer 
reads and it has furnished the power by 
which, with radio and television, he both 
listens to and looks out at the whole vast 
world of things and ideas of our times, But 
it has done more than this. 

The supreme requirement for any people 
who would live freely in a democratic land 
is that, up and above the hours required for 
work, they have both the time and the 
ability to listen to, to look at, to investigate, 
to ponder on, and finally to decide intelli- 
gently upon the issues affecting themselves 
and the world in which they live. Electric- 
ity, in many ways, has give our people that 
time and that ability. And in many ways 
have they wisely responded. 

No longer, for instance, do our people per- 
ceive themselves as a distinct and separate 
segment of American society. More and 
more as the years have passed, they have 
come to identify themselves—economically, 
socially and politically—with all the classes 
which make up our population. This mu- 
tual identification with America as a whole 
has changed the farmer’s perspective on 
many things. 

Whereas in yesteryears-he saw himself as 
perhaps the only indispensable group in our 
economy, he is conscious today that we are 
become an intricate and sensitive nation— 
in which no group is expendable, and indeed 
in which each group—farmer, laborer, busi- 
nessman and professional—is ultimately in- 
terdependent upon every other. And in this 
reappraisal of himself, the farmer has grate- 
fully noted that other groups in our social 
system are becoming more aware of their 
basic integration also. This steady process 
of enlightened integration is one of the most 
stabilizing developments of our time. 

Almost as a direct result of procuring elec- 
tricity, the farmer has projected his thinking 
into one phase of American thought unfa- 
miliar to many of his fellow citizens. He 
has seen the phenomenal benefits which have 
come from the proper development of public 
resources. He has not been overly insistent 
that these resources be exploited by his 
Government, but he has been emphatic in 
his belief that they should be so developed 
that their full potential for flood relief, navi- 
gation, conservation, and power production 
be realized. And up and above this, he has 
been duly thankful that for many, many 
years, you, our distinguished guests, and 
many of your predecessors in office, have seen 
to it that he, together with other mem- 
bers of the public, have had first call upon 
such power as has been publicly produced. 
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The farmer has approached the coopera- 
tive method with cautious forethought. The 
cooperative has meant tremendous things 
to the farmer in North Carolina. It is 
impossible to belleve that he could have 
arrived at his present stature without its 
help. But the farmer is not and never will be 
a mere idealist where the cooperative is 
concerned. He believes in it and has fer- 
vently supported it because it is adapted 
well to the economic needs which called it 
into being. But he is not forgetful of the 
realism with which John Smith applied the 
cooperative principle over 300 years ago: 
The people of Jamestown would have co- 
operatively starved to death had their leader 
not imposed certain rules which inspired 
work. Those rules, properly respected within 
a framework of cooperation, have built a 
powerful nation, And the farmer, applying 
those rules as a basic component of the 
free enterprise system, has found them to 
be effective for certain of his needs just as 
others have found the proprietorship, the 
partnership, or the stock corporation suit- 
able for theirs. 

Today, when the Tar Heel farm wife places 
her clothes in the washing machine, a thou- 
sand neighbors extend their hands to help 
her do her work, This is a democratic and 
humanitarian gesture, it is true. But it is 
also highly practical, for each one of those 
neighbors will receive the same generous 
help on her own washday. 

Because he believes fundamentally in, and 
has founded his electric business upon, this 
simple, effective principle, the farmer has 
increasingly become the target of those who 
in our time choose to label as socialist almost 
every method and every person with whom 
they disagree. But here again, distinguished 
guests, the record of the farmer stands as an 
unassailable monument to the faith which 
through the years you have shown in him: 
Without fanfare, but with firm and resolute 
pride, it can truthfully be asserted that, of 
all the people in America, no group is more 
loyal and independent, and none is less so- 
cialistic—less tainted with either the prac- 
tices or the platitudes of communism or any 
other alien ism—than the American farmer. 
And in this connection, let yet another as- 
pect of the record pay fitting tribute to your 
programs of confidence in rural people: Dur- 
ing a time when it has become, on the part 
of some, a grievous habit to make reckless 
charges and call out false names, the Ameri- 
can farmer, with dignity and forbearance, 
has remained loyal, not only to his country, 
but to the rules of fair play. Moreover, our 
people rejoice today that you, gentlemen of 
the Congress and Department of Agriculture, 
have not adverted in these devious methods 
either. 

The Tar Heel farmer has come into the 
light of a greater understanding of his Gov- 
ernment and of the men and women who 
execute it. He does not regard national is- 
sues in the distorted perspective of class 
consciousness and personal gain. He has be- 
come profoundly conscious that he is an 
American first, and that he is a member of 
a particular economic group only second. He 
is not prone to judge his public servants on 
mere agricultural issues. And he is ready to 
concede that there can be honest, legitimate 
disagreement on almost any issue. He has, 
in short, achieved an enlightened self-inter- 
est which impels him to consider fairly and 
honestly all the issues and all the factors 
involved in any public measure. And he de- 
sires and he requests of his elected and ap- 
pointed officials only that they devote the 
same quality of consideration to the matters 
coming before them for determination. We 
believe this high regard for Government on 
the part of our people has strengthened both 
them and America, and we commend it as yet 
another proof that rural electrification, 


among other fine programs, has substantially 
enhanced the American system as a whole. 

It is neither necessary nor possible to 
treat in full scope the sociological and 
political uplift which rural electrification has 
in large part brought about for our people. 
But we shall certainly take advantage of 
this occasion to acknowledgeSour debt of 
gratitude to those who have made this pro- 
gram possible. 

Gentlemen of the Congress and of the 
Department of Agriculture, to you and your 
colleagues, both past and present, we pay 
deserving tribute tonight. The rural people 
of America in general, and of North Caro- 
lina in particular, are thankful that states- 
manship has personified your leadership 
that fair play and just consideration have 
characterized your exercise of office. 

We seek no special favors in behalf of 
the Tar Heel farmer. We incline only to 
express his deep and everlasting apprecia- 
tion for the programs whereby you have 
enabled him to attain equality in the Ameri- 
can scheme of things. We believe no greater 
tribute can be made to you than to show 
in some measure the fabulous good that 
that equality has meant to America. For 
in many ways, it has brought not only our 
farm people but all the American people into 
the light of a great democratic truth: A free 
people, with courageous leadership, can 
conquer any problem if they will work to- 
gether. Perhaps, as the future unfolds, the 
light of this great truth can be made to 
illuminate the world. 


Address Delivered by Hon. Thomas C. 
Hennings, Jr., Before the National 
Housing Conference 
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HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1953 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, on 
the evening of May 12 this year our dis- 
tinguished colleague the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS] delivered an 
address before the 22d annual meeting of 
the National Housing Conference, held 
at the Statler Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
The banquet meeting was also addressed 
by the distinguished majority leader the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr]. It was 
the culmination of a 2-day conference 
attended by leaders in the public- and 
private-housing field from cities through- 
out the country. At the banquet an 
honorary award was given to the Right 
Reverend Monsignor John O’Grady, one 
of the founders of the National Housing 
Conference, for his distinguished work 
in this field. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the address delivered by the able Senator 
from Missouri. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, Monsignor O’Grady, Sen- 
ator Tart, other distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen, it is an honor and a pleasure 
to be present at the 22d annual meeting of 
the National Housing Conference. I am 
grateful for this opportunity to explore 
with you some aspects of our national hous- 


ments of our social and economic life. 
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ing problem which affects so vitally all seg- 
In 
the past, the Congress has approached the 
problem in a bipartisan manner. Future 
progress in this field will likewise be ob- 
tained, I think, through bipartisan effort. 
The National Housing Conference, since 
its beginning in 1931, has been constantly 
in the forefront in the struggle to obtain 
better housing and to remove the blight of 
urban slums. Your efforts have not been 
in vain, and in this effort we all must do 
homage to that great American statesman, 
Robert F. Wagner, whose death last week 
marked the passing of one of the titans of 
the American political scene. I am pleased 
to follow in your program many other dis- 
tinguished Americans, including my good 
friend Senator BURNET MAYBANK, who has 
made great contributions to the housing 
programs of our country and who is taking 
a leading role in the efforts to maintain a 
minimum goal of 35,000 low-rent housing 
units for the next fiscal year. And I am 
honored and pleased to share this evening’s 
program with Msgr. John O'Grady who 
so justly merits the recognition that you 
have extended him this evening. I have 
been told—and I am sure it is true—that 
in the broad sweep of his activities, the dis- 
tinguished Monsignor knows more people in 


more communities in America than most of 


the politicians who live and operate in those 
communities. I am also honored and 
pleased to share this evening's program 
with the senior Senator from Ohio, my good 
friend, Senator Rosert Tarr, the able ma- 
jority leader, who was one of the sponsors 
of the 1949 Housing Act which, for the first 
time, set forth a national housing policy. 

As early as 1930, one of the leading Re- 
publican spokesmen of this century said: 
“The finance of home building, especially for 
second mortgages, is the most backward seg- 
ment of our whole credit system. It is 
easier to borrow 85 percent on an automo- 
bile and repay it on the installment plan 
than to buy a home on that basis—and gen- 
erally the house requires a higher interest 
rate.” That was Herbert Hoover. 

What was true in 1930 is still all too true 
in 1953. And in 1953 we have the Veterans’ 
Administration announcing an increase in 
the interest rate on GI guaranteed loans 
from 4 percent to 4½ percent—an increase 
of 12% percent over the old rate. On the 
positive side of this interest question, we 
have the action of Senator JOHN SPARKMAN 
of Alabama in introducing a bill on April 
13 to give Korean veterans equal treatment 
with veterans of former wars in the oppor- 
tunity to purchase their own homes. Sena- 
tor SPARKMAN’s new bill will extend the vet- 
erans’ direct loan program to June 30, 1955, 
and provide another $25 million of loan 
funds. 

It was in the early days of the Roosevelt 
administration that housing problems re- 
ceived a fresh, objective review; and then, 
with strong bipartisan support, the endur- 
ing benefits of the FHA, the savings and loan 
system, and publicly subsidized housing for 
low-income families were gained for many 
people. 

Now, for the first time since 1933, this 
country has a completely new administra- 
tive team running the Government. I don’t 
say that this is necessarily an unmixed 
blessing, but it is a fact and one I think 
we should face in a realistic and constructive 
manner. The problems of housing and slum 
clearance, and the role that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should play in solving these prob- 
lems, are deserving of a fresh, objective re- 
view. Nineteen fifty-three is not a year for 
retreat or reaction in the fleld of housing 
and slum clearance. We do not have the 
overwhelming problem of mass unemploy- 
ment which Franklin Roosevelt faced in 1933, 
but we do have just as valid reasons for 
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attacking the problems of housing with bold- 
ness and vision, as did the framers of the 
early New Deal program. Why? 

During the last 20 years, our outlook on 
the responsibility of government for the Na- 
tion’s economic health has changed. So 
tremendous has been the increase in national 
productivity that what seemed an economic 
impossibility in 1933 is accepted as a fact 
today with the result that any housing pro- 
gram considered modern in the thirties is 
obsolete today. Let's look at some develop- 
ments of the last 2 decades. Expenditures 
last year for personal consumption were 
$216 billion; 20 years ago, in terms of 1952 
dollars, they were less than half that amount. 
Agricultural production today is 40 percent 
higher than in 1932, although agricultural 
employment has declined more than a third. 
Corporate profits before taxes, less than $10 
billion in lush 1929, last year exceeded $40 
billion. 

I am not trying to prove any thesis with 
these statistics. They do, however, graph- 
ically illustrate the fact—the most important 
fact—that our Government and our economy 
has changed, inevitably and irretraceably, 
over the last 20 years. Those changes de- 
mand that we take another look, and a bold 
one, at housing and slum clearance. 

We know today, as we did not generally 
know 20 years ago, that depression is avoid- 
able. That mass unemployment can be 
avoided is now an accepted national policy 
as President Eisenhower clearly recognized 
when he said recently:, “The Employment 
Act of 1946 reflects a determination on the 
part of the American people to see to it 
that the stupidity of mass unemployment 
never again visits this land. I firmly sub- 
scribe to the principles of that law * * *.” 

We realize today what was perceived only 
most dimly a generation ago: That a steadiiy 
expanding economy is an attainable goal in 
the United States. Indeed, it is more than 
merely an attainable goal, it is almost the 
only economic objective which will permit 
a healthy, competitive, free-enterprise sys- 
tem to survive. 

In the early New Deal days, it was against 
a background and in a general climate of 
economic experimentation that housing and 
slum clearance problems came in for a 
fresh look. No such climate exists today. 
The reason we must, in the national interest, 
take another long look today, is that a cold 
and sober analysis of our productive capaci- 
ties confronts us, as a Nation, with a choice 
between two alternatives: An expanding 
economy, with a higher standard of living 
for all of us, or a devastating depression. 

What, then, are the cardinal principles on 
which any national housing program should 
be based? 

The first principle, as I see it, grows out 
of the fact that our Nation must inevitably 
have a continuously expanding productivity. 
We must be sure, therefore, that in estab- 
lishing our objectives in housing and slum 
clearance we do not aim too low. 

Stated in another way, any program in 
this field which is aimed at keeping good 
houses scarce, in order to maintain high 
prices, or for any other reason, will be a 
program with a built-in fatal defect. It will 
be worse than no program at all. 

In 1949, for the first time in our history, 
we produced over a million new urban dwell- 
ings, and every year since then we have pro- 
duced over a million. It is clear to me that 
from now on we should regard a million a 
year as a very poor record, and we must 
think of a new national housing program 
in terms of 2 million or 3 million new dwell- 
ings per year. 

If this figure seems to be too large, let me 
quote the words of a man whom everyone 
would recognize as an authority in the field 
and as a man not given to radical pro- 
mouncements. Mr. Joseph W. Lund, the im- 


sociation of Real Estate Boards, in an article 
entitled “Last Chance to Saye Our Cities” 
written for the April 26, 1953 issue of This 
Week, the Sunday supplement of the Wash- 
lngton Evening Star, made this statement, 
and I quote:, 

“By 1963, our population will stand at 
more than 175 million. The first of the 
World War II baby crop will be grown up, 
married, and house-hunting. We won't be 
able to provide new houses fast enough for 
them even if our present construction rate 
is greatly increased by technological ad- 
vances.” 

These words might be considered extreme 
if they were not those of a man known to be 
practical and conservative in his approach to 
these problems. 

Here are some additional figures which 
may prove startling even to you who are 
experts in the housing field. The construc- 
tion industry, even at our current high levels, 
employs less than 3 million persons. This is 
less than 5 percent of our total labor force. 
And of the total man-hours spent in this in- 
dustry, less than half go into residential 
construction. There is no question about 
our potential productive capacity being able 
to reach a goal of 2 or 3 million new dwel- 
lings a year. 

The difficult part of building 2 or 3 million 
new dwellings a year lies in getting them 
paid for. 

I would state as the second cardinal prin- 
ciple for a new housing program that it must 
envisage plans to make -possible the rental, 
purchase, or occupancy on some other basis, 
of new construction by all types of families, 
by all racial groups, by all economic groups. 
Otherwise, there will not be enough con- 
sumers for the higher volume of new con- 
struction. 

In other words, we cannot approach a na- 
tional housing program, in this day and age, 
with a prejudice against rental housing, or 
against the speculative builder of single- 
family housing, or against cooperative hous- 
ing, without trapping ourselves in a fatal 
error. We cannot think of the market for 
new housing as high-income families only, 
or white families only, or small families only. 
The national housing program we need must 
make it possible, at least theoretically and 
legally possible, for families in every income 
group and social stratum in the United 
States to live in a newly constructed dwell- 
ing, if they want to. Then, and then alone, 
will potential consumption be at par with our 
ability to produce new housing. If any 
large group of our people are unable to be- 
come consumers of new housing because of 
financial or other obstacles, we shall be faced 
with surplus production facilities, unem- 
ployment, and trouble. 

The third cardinal principle is one that 
you professionals sometimes may forget— 
that the goal of a national program must 
be better housing for people, for human 
beings, for families. If you approach a na- 
tional housing program with some intangible 
sort of goal, some “catch-phrase” such as 
“a sound secondary mortgage market,” or 
“maximum opportunity for private enter- 
prise,” or “a feasible formula for cooperative 
housing,” you might be missing a point. 
These objectives, in their own sphere, may be 
perfectly legitimate objectives of national 
legislation; but if overemphasized in respect 
to a national housing program, their in- 
evitable result is to cut down, to restrict our 
productive capacity, to cut the heart and the 
sinews out of any real solution to our 
problems. 

As the fourth cardinal principle, our na- 
tional program must recognize the fact that 
the major portion of the dwellings Americans 
occupy is, and will remain, hand-me-down 
housing. Forty-six percent—almost half— 
of the urban dwellings counted in the 1950 
census were already more than 30 years old— 
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- mediate past president of the National As- 


and we can reasonably expect that most of 
them, for better or worse, will still be occu- 
pied in 1990. 

It would be shortsighted and futile to 
base a national program on the assumption 
that we can really solve our housing problem 
by building model new subdivisions, and 
clearing 1 percent of our slum areas each 
year. In our older cities, such as St. Louis, 
we not only need means of financing the 
clearance and rebuilding of slum areas but 
we are faced with the fact that from a third 
to a half of our residential areas show evi- 
dences of the same blighting forces which 
created squalid and degrading slums which 
are now our shame. 

We need slum prevention, as well as slum 
clearance, And slum prevention is not 
merely a transitory rehabilitation of struc- 
tural defects, it means the creation of a per- 
manently sound neighborhood environment 
as well. 

You are the experts in the housing field, 
and it is I who should be listening to you 
expound on the cardinal principles of a sound 
national housing program. There are a cou- 
ple of principles, however, about which I 
may, perhaps, be considered a more authori- 
tative spokesman than you, because they in- 
volve political aspects. 

For one thing, any sound national hous- 
ing program must be bipartisan. ‘The early 
New Deal innovations in the housing field 
had broad bipartisan support; the Housing 
Act of 1949 was vigorously pushed by Sen- 
ator Tarr, and just as vigorously by many 
legislators who differed with him on strictly 
partisan issues. The problem of housing 
and slums is not just a social welfare prob- 
lem, nor is it merely one of achieving a 
steady high level of employment of building 
tradesmen. The problem is a much larger, 
more complex and more far-reaching one 
which runs through the entire fabric of our 
national economy. A really sound solution 
will be good for both political parties, good 
for the Nation, and even good for General 
Motors. 

A second consideration of a political na- 
ture is that during the period we are formu- 
lating a new program, we must not use our 
study as an excuse for inaction in the hous- 
ing field. The Housing Act of 1949 was the 
result of 5 years of research and study; our 
next basic legislation may be a Housing Act 
of 1958. In the interim, we cannot stop our 
Federal aids to private industry in the form 
of FHA and VA insurance, the Home Loan 
Bank System, and the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association. No more can we Consider 
stopping or curtailing our Federal aids to 
local governments seeking to attack their 
slum problems through the means provided 
in the Housing Act of 1949. Thirty-five 
thousand low-rent dwellings a year is too low 
& goal, not too high a goal, and BoB Tarr's 
old formula that public housing should be 
10 percent of our total new construction is 
much closer to a proper goal for the present. 

And while on this subject, let us say thanks 
to the Senate Appropriations Subcommittee 
for restoring the funds for the construction 
of 35,000 low-rent units this year. It is 
rumored that some sort of understanding 
has been reached; that the number of units 
to be agreed to by the conferees will be about 
20,000 units. I hope our good friend, the 
senior Senator from Ohio, can keep the fig- 
ure above 20,000 units. If we get funds for 
more than 20,000 units, I want to say in be- 
half of the new Administrator of the H. H. 
F. A., Mr. Albert Cole, whose appoint- 
ment I felt constrained to oppose on prin- 
ciple—because of his outspoken but honest 
opposition to the low-rent public-housing 
program—that if he can get 20,000 to 35,000 
units built or really under way during the 
fiscal year 1954, he will have put in a fine 
performance. Results in this program to 
date have lagged far behind appropriation of 
funds, but, of course, it takes a while to get 
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housing projects advanced to the construc- 
tion state—in fact, it takes entirely too long. 

I hope that no one here will construe what 
I have said as an expression of dreamy ideal- 
ism. It isn't. It's intensely practical. If 
we look at reality coldly, it is quite plain that 
we have two alternatives in devising a na- 
tional housing program. We can drift, or we 
can steer an intelligent course. 

If we adopt a drifting policy, with vague 
or pusillanimous goals, what will be the 
result? The Federal Treasury will become 
the poaching ground of pressure groups in 
the housing field, and the program will re- 
flect the relative strength of those pressure 
groups, nothing more. 

If we chart our course and adhere to it, 
we can hope to see achieved, in our lifetime, 
the high goal recited in the declaration of 
policy of the Housing Act of 1949: 

“The goal of a decent home and a suitable 
living environment for every American fam- 
ily, thus contributing to the development 
and redevelopment of communities and to 
the advancement of the growth, wealth, and 
security of the Nation.” 


GOP Giveaways 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1953 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I.ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “GOP Giveaways,” which ap- 
peared in the Charleston (W. Va.) Ga- 
zette of May 1, 1953. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


GOP GIVEAWAYS 


In the days of the Roosevelt New Deal and 
the Truman Fair Deal the Republicans were 
quite horrified by Government programs 
that pumped millions into the construction 
of highways, dams, parks, public buildings, 
and other useful projects. 

Despite the fact that virtually all of these 
undertakings were for the public good not 
only from the standpoint of providing a live- 
lihood for thousands to end the depression 
but also in the improvements they provided, 
the Republicans sneered that the Govern- 
ment was doing nothing more than playing 
Santa Claus. 

They coined the term “Uncle Santa” as a 
takeoff from the time-honored symbol 
Uncle Sam. < 

Well, the first Republican administration 
in 20 years is fast becoming somewhat of a 
“giveaway administration” itself. 

There is just one big difference. Whereas 
the. Democratic programs were aimed at 
helping the people as a whole, the Repub- 
lican giveaways are patterned to benefit their 
special privileged few—their own friends. 

Columnist Drew Pearson reports from 
Washington on some of these “giveaways” 
in the Republican plans: 

Synthetic-rubber plants: These were built 
at a cost of millions of dollars after Japan cut 
off rubber from the Malays and Indonesia. 
Now, with the Communist strategy a new 
drive into French Indochina on the borders 
of this same rubber area, the administration 
is insisting on selling these rubber factories 
for about 15 cents on the dollar—despite the 
fact they have been profitable to the Govern- 
ment. 

Synthetic oil-from-coal plant: This ex- 
perimental laboratory at Louisiana, Mo., for 


making oil out of coal, cost the Government 
$75 million. However, the oil lobbies are op- 
posed, and Secretary of the Interior McKay 
plans to sell it to private industry for a song. 

Tidelands oil: Revenue from this wealthy 
oil area would bring several millions annually 
into the Treasury, help balance the budget. 
In view of the heavy oil-company contribu- 
tions to Ike’s campaign chest this looks like 
a political payoff not in the national in- 
terest. 

Public lands: Western Senators are already 
talking about giving the public lands held by 
the Federal Government to each State. 

Ducks salmon: The firing of Albert 
M. Day, head of Wildlife and Fisheries Bu- 
reau, at the behest of certain private game- 
preserve owners, has the earmarks of a move 
to benefit the wealthy few who can afford 
game-hunting reservations. 

Power dams: This may turn out to be the 
biggest giveaway of all. If the plan goes 
through to turn Government power over to 
private utilities, Democrats will show that 
the billions of dollars invested in the dams 
by the taxpayers will actually benefit the 
private utilities. For all appropriations have 
just been cut out of the budget for building 
Government power lines. This leaves REA 
cooperatives pretty much out in the cold and 
the private utilities in a monopoly position 
to use the power. 

Such events as these should not be too 
surprising, however, for it is the history of 
the Republican Party that it is the party of 
the privileged few as contrasted with the 
Democratic Party's record as the party of the 
people. 

And then—what else would you expect 
from a cabinet of millionaires and an old- 
guard-controlled Congress? 

One thing about it—the Republicans need 
have no fears about being labeled a “Santa 
Claus” administration. Old Santa would 
hardly single out the rich and the powerful 
for special money-making privileges. 


Understanding America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1953 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, a 
few days ago there appeared in the 
Montgomery (Ala.) Examiner a guest 
editorial written by Mr. Ben F. Ray, 
a distinguished attorney of Birmingham, 
Ala., and chairman of the Alabama 
Democratic Executive Committee. Mr. 
Ray wrote on the subject Understanding 
America. 

In connection with the editorial, Mr. 
Ray wrote the following: 

These are reflections that have come out 
of my study of history and the Constitution 
of the United States of America, Truly it 
is the arsenal of democracy and must be 
protected at all cost. 


I now ask unanimous consent that the 
guest editorial by Mr. Ray be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BEN Ray OUTLINES His THOUGHTS ON 
UNDERSTANDING AMERICA 

There was a great revival of town life 
throughout Europe during the 13th, 14th and 
15th centuries. Prominent among the towns 
were Venice and Genoa. 
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Constantinople was the center of the Chris- 
tian faith, and from there a line had formed 
between the Mongol and Aryan races; thus 
the Dardanelles became important in the 
history of Europe. 

Constantinople fell into the hands of the 
Turks in 1453 and for 100 years the Turks 
pressed down upon the peoples of Europe. 
The Dardanelles became an iron curtain 
and played a great part in shaping histol y. 

The town of Genoa was on bad terms with 
the Turks and fretted because the town of 
Venice enjoyed a fair trade monopoly. Every 
Genoese sailor labored to discover a safe way 
to go around the iron curtain of the Dar- 
danelles. Unable to reach India by going 
east, they looked westward. 

Columbus believed the world was round 
and that he could reach the silks of China 
and the spices of India by sailing West. 
With the aid of Spain, Columbus, with 88 
men in three small ships, sailed West from 
Palos. On the morning of October 12, 1492, 
Christopher Columbus and his crew set foot 
upon land in America. When he learned 
he had not reached India, he must have 
thought: 


“Lo, I uncovered a land, 
Hid of old in the West, 
As a sculptor uncovers a model, 
When he has wrought his best.” 


The history of Europe is history of 
tyranny and unrest: Unrest in Europe was 
the genesis of America. The peoples of Eu- 
rope hated tyranny and found relief in the 
new land. This feeling is illustrated by the 
story of a lad who stopped at a filling 
station for gas. When asked where he was 
going, replied, “Nowhere. I'm just getting 
away from where I was at.” The people of 
Europe wanted freedom and sought it in a 
new land. 

Washington recognized this when he said, 
“The love of liberty is interwoven with every 
ligament of the heart.” Patrick Henry 
echoed the same sentiment when he de- 
clared, “Give me liberty or give me death;” 
and upon his return, after many years in 
Europe, Franklin declared, “Where there is 
freedom, that’s my country.” 

Channing Pollock voiced the ideal of 
America in a few well chosen words when he 
said; “At the very beginning of our national 
life we chose to be free. The men and 
women who first settled our land came here 
because of that choice * * * and decided to 
take a chance with hunger and cold and life 
itself in search of freedom, truth, justice, 
and human dignity.” 

The early settlers in this country scattered 
along the eastern seaboard in independent 
colonies, 

Independence was almost indigenous to 
the soil. Trade relations among the Colonies 
moved slowly because of a dominant spirit 
of independence. Necessity induced the 
colonials to cooperate in a small degree. 
Later, self-interest compelled them to unite 
in a common defense. After the Revolu- 
tionary War the United States had her na- 
tional birth with a Constitution debated, 
submitted, and ratified. 

American freedom rests upon four corner- 
stones: freedom of assembly, freedom of 
speech, freedom of press, and freedom of 
worship. These rights denied everywhere 
by tyranny are everywhere fundamental to 
human liberty. America became a consti- 
tutional government because of this demand 
for civil liberty and hence the Bill of Rights. 
Indeed, the history of this country is a his- 
tory of civil liberties under the protection of 
a written Constitution. 

The Violent Men, by Meigs, came from 
the press in 1949. Here the Founding Fath- 
ers, in session in Independence Hall, de- 
nounced tyranny and forged the first link 
in the long chain of freedom. Here Patrick 
Henry stood up and said, “Today I am not 
a Virginian, but an American.” 
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A steady stream of men and women, like a 
mighty gulf stream, has slowly moved to- 
ward America since Plymouth days in 1620. 
They have come here from all parts of the 
world. The love of liberty in the heart of 
the newcomer to our shores has done much 
to keep the spirit of America glowing. 

Do we understand America? The youth 
of America, as well as the men and women 
of this country, will understand America 
better when all understand what was in the 
mind and heart of George Washington when, 
in his farewell address, he said: “This Gov- 
ernment, the offspring of our choice. unin- 
fluenced and unawed, adopted upon full in- 
vestigation and mature deliberation, com- 
pletely free in its principles, in the distribu- 
tion of its powers, uniting security with en- 
ergy, and containing within itself a provi- 
sion for its own amendment, has a just claim 
to your confidence and support.” 


Airpower for Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, on Wednesday, May 13, Armed Forces 
Week was observed by a joint meeting 
of the five civic clubs of Greenville and 
Leland, Miss., at the Greenville Air Force 
Base. The principal speaker for the oc- 
casion was Maj. Gen. Robert E. L. Eaton, 
director of legislative liaison for the De- 
partment of the Air Force. General 
Eaton is a native of Washington County, 
Miss., and the citizens of his old home 
are proud of the fine record he has 
achieved as one of our country’s military 
leaders. 

General Eaton's address entitled “Air- 
power for Peace” is worthy of the atten- 
tion of every Member of Congress. Un- 
der unanimous consent, I include it as 
an appendix to my remarks: 

General Paxton, Colonel Howard, officers of 
the United States Air Force, ladies and gen- 
tlemen of Greenville and Leland, I very 
much appreciate your welcome. I appre- 
ciated the invitation of your service clubs 
and the opportunity it afforded for me to re- 
turn to Greenville. I grew up here. From 
here I went to the United States Military 
Academy. Greenville has always been home, 
though I have not been here since 1948. 
Even in the brief time I have been here to- 
day I have noticed changes in Greenville. 
But nowhere have I noticed changes that are 
ae significant than in Greenville Air Force 


Let me assure you that these changes did 
not astonish me. I keep in touch, and I 
know pretty well what has been going on in 
this part of Mississippi. And just in case I 
might not have heard the good news other- 
wise, the very day the invitation from Gen- 
eral Paxton was firmed up, I read in the 
newspapers that the House Armed Services 
Committee had given final congressional ap- 
proval to the Air Force's plan to spend more 
than $1 million extending runways and mak- 
ing other improvements at the Greenville Air 
Force Base. I share your pleasure that this 
appropriation has been made. A new era of 
usefuness will soon begin at this important 
base. 

Up in Washington, at the Pentagon, we 
know very well what a fine job Bill Graham 
has done here, in giving 365 days of con- 
tract flight training to aviation cadets, 


without a single injury to personnel. We 
also know that under Colonel Howard's 
vigorous direction, and with the assistance 
of his able staff, you are not wasting time 
waiting for the preparation of facilities for 
the new phase that is about to begin. Fly- 
ing is flying, whether in the new jets or the 
conventional-type, propeller-driven aircraft. 
Some 85 young men are receiving basic fly- 
ing training here today; before this week is 
over, 240 more cadets will swell their num- 
ber. I don’t know that the new T-33 jet 
trainers have arrived. While you are still 
seeing and hearing the conventional T-28s, 
let me promise you that when jets arrive 
you are going to have a new thrill. Jet 
power is the distinctive power of this decade. 
It seems particularly appropriate that mod- 
ern, energetic, progressive cities like Green- 
ville and Leland should become familiar 
with jet aircraft. 

Because jet power is new, I think you 
might like to know something of the history 
of jet power, as applied to air operations. 

The first jet-propelled flight in the United 
States was made in considerable secrecy, just 
10 years ago last October. The date was 
October 2, 1942; the place Muroc Dry Lake 
in California, and the pilot a 30-year-old 
civilian test pilot, Robert M. Stanley. The 
same day an Air Force pilot took the aircraft 
aloft. He was Col. Larry C. Craigie, now 
Lieutenant General Craigie, and Air Force 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Development. He was 
the first Air Force pilot to fly a jet aircraft. 

No American, British, or allied jet aircraft 
entered combat during World War II. On 
November 16, 1944, some 400 Eighth Air 
Force fighter planes, in a deep strafing pene- 
tration of southern Germany, encountered 
about 200 enemy planes, including 10 jets. 
They were presumably the first jets ever 
to enter combat, and certainly the first en- 
countered by American pilots. 

After the war, the Air Force pushed jet 
development. So did the Soviet air force, 
using a British jet. engine as their model. 
When the Korean war broke out we had 
a few jet-driven F-80's, but far more pro- 
peller-driven F-51's to slow the advance of 
the Communist invaders. North Koreans 
were flying conventional type planes. The 
initial resistance by these enemy aircraft 
of Soviet manufacture was furious but 
short-lived. United Nations forces assumed 
mastery of the air, and our Air Force con- 
centrated on tactical support of the ground 
and naval forces, and B-29 raids on enemy 
targets. 

On November 6, 1950, a new note was in- 
jected into the air war in Korea, and indeed 
into warfare. It is a date comparable to 
October 25, 1415, when, at the Battle of 
Agincourt, French knights in armor, and 
mounted on horseback, first encountered the 
long bows of the English yeoman. That 
encounter ended the age of chivalry. Modern 
history begins with that encounter. 

On November 6, 1950, pilots of the United 
States Air Force sighted a Russian-built 
MIG-15 jet fighter aircraft. Four days later 
the first jet aerial combat in history took 
place when Lt. Russell J. Brown, flying a 
USAF F-80, shot down a MIG-15. As the 
MIGs appeared in ever-increasing numbers 
over North Korea, the Fourth Fighter Wing, 
equipped with F-86 Sabre jets, was rushed 
from the States to the zone of action. On 
December 18, 1950, Lt. Col. Bruce Hinton 
knocked down a MIG-15 in the first engage- 
ment that pitted the Sabre jet against the 
Soviet jet. Five months later, almost to the 
day, Captain James Jabara shot down his 
fifth and sixth enemy jets, and became the 
first United States Air Force jet ace, perhaps 
the first jet ace in the world. 

I will not carry this review of jet combat 
further. You have only to read the daily 
papers to know that aerial combat in Korea 
is now almost exclusively jet, and we have 
more than 20 jet aces, and several double 
aces, that is pilots who have shot down 10 
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o more enemy jets. Our Sabre jet has held 
its own against the MIG-15. Since aerial 
combat has been exclusively over enemy ter- 
ritory—the MIGs never venture over South 
Korea—we have lost a considerable number 
of aircraft to enemy ground fire. In air com- 
bat, we have lost only 55 F-86's, while bag- 
ging 633 MIG-15’s. As of May 1, 1953, 
the ratio was approximately 11½ to 1 in 
favor of the F-86 Sabre jet. 

While we have been converting our fight- 
er wings from propeller-driven to jet-driven 
aircraft, we have been making progress with 
our jet bombers. You are aware that heavy 
bombers have been used very sparingly in 
Korea because targets suitable for bomber op- 
erations are north of the Yau River, in 
territory we do not attack. We know that 
the Communists also have jet bombers, but 
they have so far sent none south of the 
Yalu. Jet bomber aircraft have not figured in 
the Korean war, but jet bombers now have 
the capability of carrying the atomic bomb, 
which represents another distinctive de- 
velopment of our age. 

You have already become familiar with the 
term, the air age. It is indeed the air age 
in which we live. This year we are observ- 
ing the 50th anniversary of powered flight. 
On December 17, at Kitty Hawk, N. C., will 
occur the culminating celebration of this 
year-long observance. The airplane is only 50 
years old. The development of air power has 
been wholly within this century, and the 
great development has come within the life- 
time of most of us. In fact, more progress 
has been made in the past decade—the de- 
eade of jet and atomic power—than in any 
other comparable period in the 50-year his- 
tory of aviation. 

It is no mere coincidence that in this same 
decade conflict between the free world and 
the Communist world should have devel- 
oped. During World War II Soviet Russia 
was our ally, but not a thoroughly cooperative 
one. Before the war was over some Ameri- 
can leaders had become suspicious of her in- 
tentions. The Soviets had put a consider- 
able tactical air force into combat; her 
strategic bombing force did not amount to 
much. But several American-built B-29's 
that made forced landings in Siberia were 
retained by the Soviets, though their pilots 
were allowed to return to the United States. 
Therefore we were not surprised shortly after 
the war to learn that the Reds were flying a 
bomber plane almost indistinguishable in 
flight from our B-29. 

In 1948, exactly 2 years to the day before 
the outbreak of war in Korea, the Commu- 
nists imposed a blockade that threatened to 
keep the Americans, the French, and the 
British out of Berlin. A few days later the 
famous Berlin airlift, or “Operation Vittles,” 
began. During that operation, which con- 
tinued for 15 months, and more, the United 
States gave the world, both free and Commu- 
nist, a demonstration of what American air- 
power could do. Winston Churchill was 
moved to say that only American airpower 
stood between Europe and complete subju- 
gation to Communist tyranny. He was ex- 
plicit in referring to America’s possession of 
the atomic bomb, and the power to deliver it. 
In 1945, the world’s first atomic bombs to be 
used in combat had been dropped from con- 
ventional-type bombers. Today, atomic 
bombs could be dropped from jet bombers. 
So I think it is no perversion of Churchill's 
remark to say that the jet-atomic airpower 
of the United States is still the chief deter- 
rent to Communist attack. In spite of what 
has been happening in Korea, in spite of 
what the Communists have done in Europe, 
world war III has not occurred. Our air- 
power has remained a deterrent to enemy 
attack, and power for peace. 

While this long-range airpower, symbolized 
by and employed by our Strategic Air Force, 
remains a deterrent to enemy attack, we have 
been developing another kind of airpower to 
defend the United States if attack should 
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come. The symbol of that airpower is the 
jet-fighter aircraft. Such an aircraft is used 
as an interceptor, to meet and destroy an 
approaching enemy bomber before it can de- 
liver its bombs on a target in territory held 
by us. Such an aircraft is also used to meet 
and engage enemy aircraft, as our Sabre jets 
have been meeting, and destroying, MIG 15’s 
in Korea. And such aircraft lend tactical 
support to surface forces during actual com- 
bat. 

It is against the tradition of the United 
States, and certainly impossible without the 
severest violation of our system of govern- 
ment, for the United States ever to start a 
war. We never have. It is my firm belief 
we never will. All talk of preventive war is 
nonsense, under our American way. There- 
fore, we build strength to prevent war; we 
build defenses against attack. The so- 
called radar screen and the Ground Observ- 
ers Corps that you have heard so much about 
are important parts of that defense. But 
we must also be prepared for immediate, 
swift, and successful retaliation if war 
should come. There is no greater danger 
besetting the United States than the danger 
of unpreparedness in the air. In the event 
of a war, only our long-range strategic air 
power could reach and destroy the sources of 
an enemy's warmaking potential. Until the 
warmaking potential is destroyed, as World 
War II proved, tactical victories do not pro- 
duce surrender. 

The subject of preparedness in the air 
suggests another excursion in history. Amer- 
ica has seldom, if ever, been prepared 
against attack, and certainly not in the air. 
Pearl Harbor and the day of infamy should 
have taught us for all time what it means 
to be unprepared to meet air attack. But we 
were no better prepared when the Korean 
war broke out. In spite of the fact that 
we had 243 groups, or wings, and the great- 
est Air Force in the world at the peak of 
World War II. we had let our Air Force 
deteriorate and lose almost total combat ef- 
fectiveness in 1946. By June 1950 we had 
rebuilt to only 48 groups. 

In 1948 the President's Air Policy Commis- 
sion and the Congressfonal Aviation Policy 
Board had urged immediate steps to over- 
come the then critical deficiency in United 
States air power. But funds to implement 
this restoration of strength were not made 
available to the Air Force. We continued to 
maintain an insufficient force at a cut-rate 
price. There was much talk about a 70- 
group Air Force, as the minimum Air Force 
required for national security, but we never 
were given funds for a 70-group Air Force 
until after Korea. 

Today the United States adheres to the 
goal of a much larger Air Force. At the end 
of March 1953, we had 103 wings, a number 
below the minimum air strength necessary to 
meet the threat which faces us. No goal can 
be achieved without money, and without 
men. The build-up from the 95-wing Air 
Force of 1952 to the interim goal of 120 
wings proposed in the new budget, calls for 
great increases in equipment and facilities. 
The Air Force proposes to accomplish this 
considerable growth in air power through in- 
creased effectiveness in personnel utilization, 
management, and training. 

The economy of the Nation is part of 
its strength, and certainly no responsible 
leader—in the Air Force or out of it—wishes 
to see airpower built up at the expense of 
other elements in national strength. Therein 
would lie the way to defeat as surely as if 
we had no airpower at all, But decisions 
affecting the size of the Air Force will be 
made by those responsible for such decisions. 
I merely suggest what some of the problems 
are. 

While others make the decisions affecting 
the Air Force’s future, it is well for all of 
us to consider the present plight of our Na- 
tion and events that helped to produce it. 
I submit that no one thing has contributed 


more to producing the present situation than 
our traditional American unwillingness to 
prepare against war and our complacent ac- 
ceptance of things as they are. We have 
never lost a war. Most Americans are will- 
ing to believe that we could not lose one. 
Unfortunately, such an attitude obscures a 
just appreciation of the facts and does not 
contribute to victory. Patriotism alone is no 
guaranty of victory. Neither is extensive in- 
dustrialization. Furthermore, there is no 
such thing as a quick and easy victory. 
There are only hard and expensive ones. All 
of our victories, with the possible exception 
of the victories of 1848 and 1898, have been 
hard and expensive ones. 

The price we paid for our military unpre- 
paredness to fight World War I and World 
War II was that both wars were longer, and 
therefore more exhausting to the civilized 
world, than they needed to have been. More- 
over, because we settled neither war realisti- 
cally and demobilized hastily after each, the 
conclusion of one war became but a prelude 
to the next. 

We were unprepared for war in 1917, and 
it was a year after our declaration of war 
that American troops were ready for combat. 
We had ample warning during the 1930's 
when Hitler came to power that his ambi- 
tions would not stop at the boundaries of 
Germany. We saw his ally, Mussolini, grab 
the free Kingdom of Ethiopia and other parts 
of Africa. We saw what happened in the 
Ruhr, to Austria, and the the Sudetenland, 
and we saw war break out in Europe in Sep- 
tember 1939. We were still unprepared for 
war when the attack came on Pearl Harbor. 
It was almost a year after that before we 
were prepared to assist our allies in driving 
the enemy out of North Africa. 

Immediately after V-J Day we started a 
precipitate demobilization of our Armed 
Forces. General Eisenhower, then Chief of 
Staff, called our national state of mind 
“near hysteria.” We brought the boys home 
and left costly material to deteriorate and 
disintegrate in Pacific jungles and African 
desert and rendered our Nation militarily 
impotent. When our forces were reduced to 
a figure below a million, the Communists 
took an aggresive attitude and launched on 
all fronts an offensive to capture the minds 
of men. The blockade of Berlin was a warn- 
ing of things to come. We beat the Commu- 
nists at their game there, but immediately 
resumed our attitude of complacency. I 
have already reported that in spite of much 
talk of 70 groups in the Air Force we had 
only 48 when Communist aggression broke 
out in Korea in June 1950. 

A legitimate question to ask is, How many 
times must Americans learn the lesson of 
the danger of unpreparedness? Isn't Korea 
sufficient to have taught us the final lesson? 
Isn't the memory of World. War II sufficient? 
What has our study of history taught us? In 
one war, in 1812, the enemy captured our 
Nation’s Capital City and burned both the 
seat of Congress and the home of the Presi- 
dent. Maybe a new enemy could do the 
same thing again—unless we are prepared to 
meet aggression if it should occur. 


Many Facts to Face 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH F. HOLT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1953 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to call my colleagues’ attention to this 
editorial that appeared in my home- 
town paper, the Hollywood Citizen News, 
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It is most timely in its content, and I 
want to commend its author and per- 
manently inscribe it in our CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 
The editorial follows: 
Many Facts To Face 


Senator KNOwLAND, of California, accuses 
the British leaders of seeking a Far Eastern 
Munich.” 

Just as Chamberlain bowed to Hitler's de- 
mands upon Czechoslovakia, thus preparing 
the way for World War II. so are Churchill 
and his ministers bowing to Red demands 
in the Far. East, in the opinion of Know- 
LAND. He argues that this will bring on 
world war III instead of the peace which 
the British seek. 

KEKNOWLAND denounces British policies for 
the seating of Red China in the United Na- 
tions and the surrender of Formosa to Red 
China. He does not attempt to account for 
the British position, though it can be ex- 
plained. 

With her numerous difficulties, such as the 
Egyptian demands for control of the Suez, 
the Mau Mau atrocities in Africa, the seizure 
of British oil in Iran, Britain does not feel 
strong enough to protect her interests now 
in the event of war with Russia. 

Furthermore, a large portion of the food 
eaten in Brtiain comes from Russia. Britain 
would be willing to buy wheat and other 
items from the United States instead of 
Russia but she lacks the dollars with which 
to buy. She would have the dollars if 
Americans would buy more heavily from the 
British. 

Actually, more could be accomplished to 
keep the British trade away from Russia and 
other Iron Curtain countries by heavier 
American buying in Britain than by the 
pressures which have been applied to throttle 
that trade. 

We are fighting the Reds with our guns and 
our ideas but we are not fighting them as 
fully as we could with bread and butter. Our 
high tariffs and our demands for the pur- 
chase of American-made articles exclusively 
have handicapped us in our efforts to keep 
countries like Great Britain from being 
sucked into the Communist orbit. 

Englishmen still have to eat. As long as 
Russia offers them the food they need in 
exchange for British products, then Russia 
will continue to enjoy British trade no mat- 
ter how much we may object. The law of 
survival comes first, ahead of ideological or 
other considerations, 

Senator KNOWLAND’s objectives are sound. 
What is needed now is a policy of promoting 
more trade with Great Britain so that Know- 
LAND’S objectives may be attained. Trade 
with us will help to hold our allies. Trade 
between Russia and our allies will tend to 
pull them into the Russian orbit. These 
facts we must face. : 

Many of our military men believe that the 
war in Korea would have been over long ago, 
if our allies had been willing to gamble on 
the slight chances that they might become 
involved in a third world war. 

Our military men who wanted to win the 
war in Korea by fighting it as wars are gen- 
erally fought are of the opinion that every 
time we yield to Russia we invite another 
world war. 

Yet we must try to get along with our 
allies. If there is a possibility of keeping 
them strong enough to offer some resistance 
to Russia’s schemes of aggression we must 
do so even though to do so causes us to be- 
come disgusted with their method and 
policies. z 

In trying to get along with Britain we 
must also remember that a huge portion 
of its population leans to the left and that 
under the leadership of men like former 
Prime Minister Clement R. Attlee, the slim 
Churchill majority might be overthrown and 
the yielding to Russia become more pro- 
nounced than it is. 
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Attlee's remark that “sometimes one won- 
dered who was more powerful—the Presi- 
dent or Senator JOSEPH R. McCarTuy’’—was 
the remarks of a fool or of a very dishonest 
man. But since the fool or dishonest man 
has such a large following among the Brit- 
ish people and since we want Britain as an 
ally, Attlee’s foolish or dishonest remarks 
must be tolerated. 

We can appeal to the British, as did Sena- 
tor Dovcias in his remarks “not to try to 
force us to a betrayal” of our position against 
forcible repatriation of Communist prison- 
ers who don’t want to go home. 

We can seek some understanding with our 
allies rather than to criticize them on the 
floor of the Senate, as suggested by Senator 
Morse, who admits that the Communist Ko- 
rean peace proposal is a clever, disguised, 
vicious proposal. 

But it seems to us that we must uphold 
the stand of our Government that the Com- 
munists must first prove that they are sin- 
cerely desirous of a fair peace before we 
give up any of our positions of strength. 

As the Department of State says of the 
Korean and Austrian issues: 

“They afford opportunity for the Soviets 
to demonstrate the sincerity of their avowals 
about the peaceful settlement of major in- 
ternational issues. 

“Such a demonstration would help to pave 
the way toward a high-level conference.” 

It is well that Senator KNOWLAND speaks 
out emphatically for the right, but if we 
can gain most of our ends by conciliation, 
it is well to face the fact that no other 
nation is in a position of strength to go all 
the way with the United States, 


Higher Interest Rates 
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HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1953 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
series of increases in interest rates by 
the various agencies of the Govern- 
ment—the Treasury Department on 
Government bonds and the Veterans’ 
Administration and Federal Housing 
Administration on housing mortgage 
loans—means, in the first instance, a 
larger national debt, increased cost to 
the taxpayers, greater profits for the big 
banks and money-lending interests of 
the country, and in the second instance, 
higher home cost to veterans and new 
home owners. 

The Treasury Department’s recent ac- 
tion in the issuance of $1 billion in 30- 
year Government bonds bearing an in- 
terest rate of 3% percent raises the Gov- 
ernment interest rate to the highest rate 
in the history of our Government. 

An analysis of this rate increase 
3% percent from the previous 2½ per- 
cent—means that the annual additional 
cost to the taxpayers from this bond 
issue will amount to $7,500,000 annually. 
The ultimate cost over the 30-year period 
of the issue will amount to $225 million— 
a quarter of a billion dollars. 

It should be pointed out, Mr. Speaker, 
that approximately one-half of the Gov- 
ernment-owned bonds are held by the 
big banks, insurance companies, and in- 
vestment corporations of the Nation. 

According to a recent analysis of the 

.New York Times, the commercial banks 


of the Nation hold 28.9 percent of the 
Government bonds, corporations own 9.5 
percent, and insurance companies and 
mutual-savings banks hold 11.5 percent 
of bonds in this class. 

The large earnings from the increased 
interest rate on Government bonds will 
thus accrue to a few large investment 
institutions. 

It is to be regretted, Mr. Speaker, that 
the Veterans’ Administrator and the 
Federal Housing Administrator have 
followed the pattern set by the Treasury 
Department in increasing interest rates. 
The pattern has been made firm, how- 
ever, and these latter agencies of the 
Government have been forced, some re- 
luctantly and unwillingly, to raise inter- 
est rates. 

Gen. Carl R. Gray, VA Administrator, 
in testifying recently before the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, indi- 
cated that the new change in money 
policy necessitated his taking action to 
increase interest rates on veterans’ 
financed housing mortgage loans from 
4 to 4% percent. 

General Gray's testimony was rather 
revealing in that he indicated that no 
veterans’ group or veterans’ organization 
recommended increasing the interest 
rate on veterans’ housing loans. The 
decision to increase the rates was made 
following a series of conferences with 
officials of the Treasury Department, 
groups of bankers, the Commissioner of 
Federal Public Housing, and others. 

An analysis of the effect of the inter- 
est-rate increase on veterans’ housing 
costs means that the purchase of a new 
home by veterans will result in an in- 
creased cost on an average of from $900 
to a thousand dollars. 

Here is what the interest-rate increase 
will mean to new veteran homeowners: 


4.5 percent instead of 4. What it will mean 


Monthly | Total in 


Interest rate payment | 20 years 


On a 20-year, $10,000 loan: 


$60. 60 $14, 544 
4.5 percent. 63. 27 15, 185 
On a 20-year, $15,000 loan: 
Acco cS ae ak am 90. 90 21, 816 
% T 94. 90 22, 776 
On a 20-year, $20,000 loan: 
Apen — 121, 20 29, 088 
See cesses 126. 53 30, 367 


General Gray, the VA Administrator, 
apparently “held the line” as long as 
possible but of necessity was forced to 
follow the lead of the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the administration. 

The raising of mortgage rates on hous- 
ing loans insured by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration was followed quickly by an 
increase of the FHA mortgage interest 
and service rate from 4.25 to 4.75 per- 
cent. 

Regardless of the apparently plausible 
arguments advanced from several 
sources for this series of interest rate in- 
creases, it is evident that new rates will 
mean increased profits for the big in- 
vestment companies of the Nation and 
increased home costs for veterans and 
other homeowners. The new interest 
rates represent a policy sponsored by 
the big money groups who will be the 
chief beneficiaries, 
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Dismissal of Adm. William M. Fechteler 
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HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 14, 1953 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by John A. 
Giles, from the Washington Evening 
Star of May 14, 1953: ' 


FECHTELER LEARNED OF His DISMISSAL ONLY 
18 Hours IN ADVANCE 
(By John A. Giles) 

Adm. William M. Fechteler first was 
notified of his dismissal without cause as 
Chief of Naval Operations less than 18 hours 
before President Eisenhower announced a 
clean sweep of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The admiral's 4-year term will not expire 
until 1955 under normal conditions, but he 
is now slated to be replaced August 16 by 
Admiral Robert B. Carney, Commander of 
NATO forces in the Mediterranean and 
southern Europe. 


FACTIONS IN DECISION 

High officials said today three factors 
brought about the last-minute decision to 
remove Admiral Fechteler: 

1. Politics. Senate Majority Leader Tarr 
has been adamant in his demand for new 
military officials to give a complete reap- 
praisal of defense planning. He first made 
this demand during last year’s political cam- 
paigns. 

2. Secretary of Defense Charles E. Wilson's 
big-business ideas that when a top executive 
takes over a business he should have his own 
vice presidents. The defense chief appears 
to regard the chiefs in the vice president 
category. A 

3. The fact that General Eisenhower had 
had no dealings with Admiral Fechteler dur- 
ing his long Army career, while he had been 
closely associated with Admiral Carney in 
Europe. 

The abruptness of the decision—Admiral 
Fechteler had no inkling of the coming event 
except speculation in the press right up to 
the last minute—brought charges of a raw 
deal from his friends. Admiral Fechteler 
himself refused any comment. 

The 57-year-old 4-star admiral, who 
graduated from Western High School here, 
has 5 more years of active duty left before 
reaching the compulsory retirement age of 
62, He is being mentioned for assignment as 
Pacific Fleet commander, succeeding Adm. 
Arthur W. Radford, who has been nominated 
as Joint Chiefs’ Chairman in place of Gen, 
Omar Bradley. 


TOP OFFICERS DISTURBED ? 
But the shift of Admiral Fechteler has dis- 
turbed top-flight admirals and generals at 
the Pentagon, They are asking themselves 
questions about the future of their own pro- 

fessional careers. 

While there is no questioning the author- 
ity of the President, as Commander in Chief, 
to remove any officer, such actions, especially 
involving top brass, have always been taken 
in the past for a reason. 

Admiral Fechteler is being removed with- 
out cause. In fact, Mr. Wilson and Secretary 
of the Navy Robert T. Anderson went to great 
lengths to explain in midafternoon Monday 
that they found no fault with him, either as 
top operating head of the sea service or as a 
member of the Joint Chiefs. It just had 
been decided to make the change, 
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The Winona Experiment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1953 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
everyone talks about juvenile delin- 
quency, and only a few directly discuss 
and educate toward its correction. Iam 
sure that most everyone is interested in 
wholesome recreation—recreation that 
is more than just pleasure and fun, but 
also educational and of benefit to the 
individual and the community. 

The people of Minnesota are very 
proud of Max Conrad. Mr. Conrad is a 
well known aviator who has brought 
great honor to himself and his State by 
his outstanding record in the field of 
Aviation. He is also a great citizen and 
deeply concerned about the youth of 
our Nation. His concern is an optimistic 
one and he has done something about it. 
In cooperation with municipalities, the 
aviation industry and interested service 
groups, Mr. Max Conrad has outlined 
what is known as the Winona Experi- 
ment. 

The city of Winona, Minn., is his home 
town. It is here that he is beginning 
his youth program—a program of bring- 
ing young people into closer contact 
with aviation both for pleasure and 
knowledge. 

I ask, Mr. President, unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Conrad’s article entitled 
“You Can't Order a Young Man To Be 
a Pilot” be printed in the Appendix of 
the Record. I also ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article in the Minneapolis 
Star entitled “Winona Experiment” be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD; 
and finally, Lask unanimous consent that 
an editorial in the June 1953 issue of 
Flying entitled “Tides and Men” be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

You CaN r ORDER A YoUNG MaN To BE A Por 

Relative air strength is usually described 
in numbers of planes. But a shocking fact 
is that in this year of the 50th anniversary 
of aviation itself, the youth of America finds 
little attraction toward flying. 

Our industry is equipped to turn out what- 
ever it takes to make America supreme in 
the air so far as planes are concerned, but 
there is no such thing as a military order 
that would force American youth to fiy 
these planes. In fact, enforced flying would 
not be good flying. 

The greatest necessity then in American 
air defense is to rekindle in American youth 
the desire to fly. 

Supremacy in the air should be a heritage 
of American youth. In the past the Govern- 
ment endeavored to stimulate aviation with 
flying courses (civil pilot-training programs 
and flying courses received under the GI 
bill). These programs provided pilots and 
were a boon to airports and flying schools. 
But, it is a peculiar human failing that when 
an individual receives something useful and 
expensive for nothing, he fails to appreciate 
its value. This is particularly true of those 
who received expensive, free flight training 
in the past. 


Contrary to what was planned and hoped, 
these free-trained pilots, almost without ex- 
ception, seldom spend any of their own 
money for flying, and contribute almost 
nothing to help aviation grow. In fact, it 
is even worse than that—the public was 
led to believe that this group would build 
up a growing, flying nation. The public now 
asks, “If those who have been taught to fly 
are not interested, then why should we?” 

But flying does have so much to offer hu- 
manity, and it is imperative that we man 
the 143-wing air force needed to make Amer- 
ica supreme in the air with enthusiastic 
pilots and mechanics. 

So, I propose to the youth of America 
an idea that I think would be exciting, in- 
teresting, and give our teen-age boys and 
girls something that is rightly theirs. The 
right to fly. 

For want of a better name, I will call it 
the Winona experiment. 

My hometown, Winona, Minn., is a small 
city of 25,000. It has a fine new airport, 
but like so many other airports in America 
today, the flying activities are far from what 
they should be. 

On May 1, 1953, I intend to procure for 
15 boys and 15 girls, selected from the city 
and its surrounding towns and farms, a com- 
plete kit of a new, modern, full-sized 
airplane. 

With this kit, under supervision, they will 
build their own airplane. As a mechanic, I 
will help them put it together, and when it is 
completed it will belong to them. I will 
help them to organize a club so that they 
and their plane will be protected. 

It will be their responsibility—and this 


is very important—to earn their own money 


to fly their own airplane. With this plane, 
which they built with their own hands, they 
can learn to fly, get their pilots licenses, and 
even make air trips. The CAA and CAP 
have agreed to act as technical advisers. 
And we hope to televise the project, step by 
step, from the unpacking of the parts to the 
test flight. 

By actually building their airplane these 
young Americans will understand its con- 
struction. They will be able to do all the 


servicing, maintenance, and repairs. Thus 


the cost of operation will be only for gas, 
oil, insurance, and instruction. This will 
bring dual time down to probably $5 per 
hour and solo time to only $2 per hour. 
Is there any boy or girl in America who 
could not afford this? 

Under the direction and supervision of 
the Recreation Department of Winona, we 
will conduct a social life of parties, dances, 
picnics, swimming, ball games, etc., at the 
airport, for their wholesome fun. This will 
attract other boys and girls and will make 
the airport a place of interest to the com- 
munity. ; 

As the members of the group become 
older, and more able financially, they would 
want airplanes of their own, Likewise, the 
girls of the group, when they become wives 
and mothers, will encourage aviation rather 
than discourage it, as many do today. 

I believe that the Government, Congress, 
the CAA, the CAP, the Air Force, will want to 
watch the Winona experiment. 

Surely, if out of this experiment, 30 boys 
and girls of Winona get student flying per- 
mits this summer, and they make that com- 
munity air minded, if they give the Winona 
airport a chance to be an important part of 
that. community, the Winona experiment 
will be a success. 

If the Winona experiment is a success, it 
can be multiplied many times in hundreds 
of other American towns and cities. The 
Winona experiment will contribute to Amer- 
ica’s supremacy in the air. 
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WINONA EXPERIMENT—CONRAD PLAN SEEKS TO 
Pur YourH Ur IN Am 
(By John Nyberg) 

Are young Americans afraid to fly? 

The Winona experiment hopes to find the 
answer. 

It also may learn what has become of the 
“fly boys.” 

And can national airpower survive with- 
out the push from America’s youths? 

Confronted with an apparent slackening 
in American airmindedness, Congressmen, 
military authorities, and aviation leaders are 
searching for answers to those questions. 

Meeting pilot quotas has been a matter of 
grave concern to the Air Force and Navy. 
In a 5-year period, 1947-52, applications for 
civilian private pilot licenses dropped from 
120,000 to 23,000. Personal aircraft pro- 
duction tumbled from 34,563 planes in 1946 
to 2,250 last year. There are now only a 
third as many certificated flying schools as 
5 years ago. 

So the question: How to revive the urge 
to fly? 

Max Conrad, Minnesota's ocean-hopping 
small plane aviator, has an idea which he 
is convinced will help rekindle teen-age 
interest in aviation. 

He plans to give the idea wings, early in 
June at his home town of Winona, Minn, 

“There's nothing wrong with youth,” in- 
sists Conrad, the father of 10 children. 
“Some place along the line the air industry 
has failed. Now we've got to go back to the 
beginning and sell aviation all over again.” 

Conrad's idea is to build interest in flying 
by having teenagers actually assemble a 
real airplane from factory-made parts; then 
later hold ownership of the plane and learn 
to fly. 

He has received unqualified endorsement 
of the plan from Members of Congress, the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, Civil Air 
Patrol, the Air Force, and aviation industry 
leaders. 

All along the line he received assurance 
that the plan could be developed on a na- 
tional scale. ; 

Conrad cites conclusions of the Human Re- 
sources Research Center—that the urge to 
fly exists in all boys, if it can be nurtured 
before it is crushed by inactivity and the 
opposition of older persons. 

Recently Conrad met with a congressional 
aviation committee and in the discussion the 
matter of a name for the project came up. 
Why not call it The Winona Experiment? 
a committee member suggested. 

He will launch the experiment June 7 with 
teen-age boys and girls from Winona and 
other communities of southeastern Minne- 
sota and western Wisconsin as his pupils. 
A hangar at Winona municipal airport will 
be the classroom. 

A disassembled aircraft for the initial ex- 
periment—a new Piper Tri-Pacer—is being 
supplied by the Piper Aircraft Corp., and the 
city fathers of Winona are providing airport 
space. 

Conrad, volunteering his time without 
charge to get the project under way, will 
serve in the role of supervising mechanic- 
flight instructor. Assembling of the plane 
parts, sent to Winona from the Piper factory 
at Lockhaven, Pa., is scheduled over a 13- 
week period. 

The Tri-Pacer (with tricycle landing gear) 
has a 135-horsepower Lycoming engine, 
cruises at 125 miles an hour and has inter- 
connected controls which allow the pilot to 
steer it like a car. 

As the project progresses, the CAA and 
CAP expect to have observers on hand as 
technical advisers. 

Unlike the civilian pilot-training program 
of the years just prior to World War II and 
the GI flight-training program following the 
war, pupils at Winona will get more than 
flight training. They will learn to be plane 
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mechanics, maintenance specialists, and, 
Conrad hopes, avid aviation fans. 

“It will be their responsibility,” explains 
Conrad, “to earn their own money—and that 
is very important—to fly their own airplanes. 
The GI and civilian pilot-training programs 
were a boon to airports and flying schools, 
but were very costly to the Government. It 
seems to be a peculiar human failing that 
when an individual receiving something use- 
ful and expensive for nothing, he fails to 
appreciate its value. This is particularly 
true of those who received expensive, free 
flight training in the past,” Conrad added. 

Conrad believes that as members of the 

group become older, and more able finan- 
cially, they would want airplanes of their 
own. 
“Likewise, the girls of the group, when 
they become wives and mothers, will en- 
courage aviation rather than discourage it, 
as many do today.” 

The flier takes an alarmed view of the 
falling off in airmindedness, declaring: 

“Relative air strength is usually described 
in numbers of planes. But a shocking fact 
is that in this year of the 50th anniversary 
of aviation itself, the youth of America find 
little attraction toward flying. 

“American industry is equipped to turn 
out whatever it takes to make America su- 
preme in the air so far as planes are con- 
cerned, but there is no such things as a 
military order that would force American 
youth to fly these planes. In fact, enforced 
flying would not be good flying. 

“The greatest necessity then in American 
air defense is to rekindle in American youth 
the desire to fly as civilians first.” 


TIDES AND MEN 


There is substantial evidence that we 
Americans are becoming among the least 
airminded of an airwise civilization. 

During 1952 less than 4 percent of our 
population took advantage of commercial 
air transportation despite its comparatively 
low cost, ready availability, undeniable ad- 
vantages, and phenomenal safety record. 

The year produced only 14,831 private fly- 
ing licenses although the Nation has more 
airports per population, more available 
planes per community and cheaper rates per 
student than any nation on earth. 

As of January 1953, only 34 privately op- 
erated mechanic trade schools remained in 
existence, and the Aeronautical Training 
Society estimates that but 12 of them appear 
to have much chance of survival. This in 
the face of an airline estimate of a mechanic 
shortage of 10,500 men in 1954. 

The aircraft manufacturing industry is 
currently spending approximately $1,200 per 
man merely to recruit engineers from college 
graduating classes and miscellaneous sources. 
Nor is the educational pipeline full of poten- 
tial engineers. The Engineering Manpower 
Commission rates the national shortage at 
40,000. 

The foregoing and additional data which 
can be documented could add up to eventual 
disaster. This ebb of airmindedness does not 
vary greatly across the spectrum of our na- 
tional aviation requirements. Nothing less 
than a major resurgence will serve our pur- 
pose, since airmindedness is the climate of 
air power, and air power is the key to 
survival. 

The writer believes we must return to an 
aggressive program of flight activity’‘at the 
grass roots. Flight activity is the front door 
to national airmindedness. 

This does not imply a subsidized civil 
training program. Far from it. It does im- 
ply a balanced partnership of Federal and 
local Government with voluntary citizen 
effort, each element contributing its share 
within the sound limits of Government and 
citizen relationship. 

An example of this partnership which 
might reach the stature of a national pro- 


gram is an experiment devised by Mr. Max 
Conrad, one of the world’s outstanding ex- 
ponents of personal flying. 

It is Mr. Conrad’s idea that a light-plane 
kit or a plane supplied by Federal Govern- 
ment or civic organization encouraged by 
Government, partnered by local government 
in furnishing a community airport with 
hangar and shop facilities, and further part- 
nered by local youth which would build, 
maintain and pay for flying the plane at 
rates within youth capacity to earn, could be 
developed into a national program. 

Mr. Conrad calls his idea “The Winona Ex- 
periment,” after the name of his home town 
in southeastern Minnesota. For this ex- 
periment the aircraft is being supplied by 
the Piper Aircraft Corp. The city fathers of 
Winona are providing the hangar and shop. 
The youth of Winona and its surrounding 
area are competing for the original 30 stu- 
dent places in Conrad’s training program. 
Citizen Conrad acts in the role of flight in- 
structor and supervising mechanic. 

Detail at this point is largely irrelevant. 


What we seek is sound doctrine for a con- 


tinuing nationwide flight training program 
workable at the community level. The Con- 
rad plan recognizes the validity of two major 
premises. One is that the volume of a na- 
tion’s community flying is the true measure 
of its airmindedness. The second is that 
this flying must be contrived within the 
framework of political integrity and volun- 
tary citizen effort. 

Grassroots aviation has not been the sole 
victim of Government subsidy which chokes 
out initiative with sugar, but it has been 
among the major Victims. The “quick buck” 
has shot down more aviation initiative than 
any other single influence. We want no 
more cynical surrender to the idea that Gov- 
ernment is unimpeachable as Santa Claus. 
Yet neither can we accept the thesis that 
Government has no place in effective part- 
nership with the citizen who seeks to further 
national aims at the level of something 80 
important as survival. 

The Winona experiment has the potential 
to serve the destiny of the Nation itself. 
More power to Mr. Conrad's idea. It may not 
prove the whole answer to the ebb of air- 
mindedness in the land, but it at least repre- 
sents action at the necessary level. 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Minnesota yield? 
Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. The junior 
Senator from New Jersey is under the 
impression that the Senator from 
Minnesota said everyone talks about 
juvenile delinquency but does very little 
about it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. What I said was 
everyone talks about juvenile delin- 
quency but only a few. do something 
about it. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Only a few? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Is the Senator 
from Minnesota aware that the junior 
Senator from New Jersey has introduced 
legislation in this session of Congress to 
do something about it? The proposed 
legislation has been favorably reported 
by the Commitee on the Judiciary and is 
now before the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I would say to the 
Senator from New Jersey that I do now 
recollect the Senator from New Jersey 
did introduce such legislation, and I wish 
to commend him for it. I may also say 
that in the select category of the few I 
place the name of the distinguished 
junior Senator from New Jersey, who not 
only does something about the matter of 
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juvenile delinquency but about many 
other things, as well. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I thank the 
distinguished Senator from Minnesota. 
I sincerely hope that he will appear at 
the hearings on the proposed legislation 
when they are held by the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, and support 
the legislation with all the vigor that he 
is able to muster. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I assure the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey that I shall be more 
than glad to give whatever time and 
ability I may have in the furtherance of 
the program which he has before the 
Senate on this subject. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I thank the 
distinguished Senator from Minnesota. 


Joint Resolutions of the General Assembly 
of the State of Connecticut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1953 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the REC- 
orp four joint resolutions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Connecti- 
cut, which are as follows: 

Senate Joint Resolution 5, memorial- 
izing Congress on marine craft safety. 

House Joint Resolution 60, relative to 
the need for congressional action to re- 
store the taxing power to the States. 

House Joint Resolution 79, concerning 
educational television. 

House Joint Resolution 47, memorial- 
izing Congress concerning erosion of 
Connecticut shores and beaches. 

I offer these certified copies of the 
resolutions in conformance with a com- 
mand issued by the General Assembly of 
the State of Connecticut to the Honor- 
able Alice K. Leopold, secretary of state, 
for transmission to me: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 5 


“Joint resolution memorializing Congress on 
marine craft safety 


“Resolved by this assembly: 

“Whereas His Excellency, John Lodge, Gov- 
ernor of Connecticut, requested the State 
legislative council to make a study of marine 
craft safety regulations following the tragic 
sinking of the motor passenger boat Jack 
on June 10, 1951, in Long Island Sound, with 
resulting loss of 11 lives; and 

“Whereas the motor passenger boat Jack 
had been employed as an open party fishing 
boat and was operated out of Niantic, Conn.; 
and 

“Whereas it was the expressed opinion of 
the marine board of investigation, which in- 
vestigated the subject casualty, that all evi- 
dence pointed to a serious failure of the 
retentive power of the wooden skeletal struc- 
ture of the boat due to dry rot; and 

“Whereas the said board of investigation 
concluded that with the hull of the said 
passenger boat Jack in poor condition the 
force of the seas further weakened the 
vessel sufficiently to cause a portion of the 
planking to let go and water to enter the 
vessel, thereby causing the boat to break 
apart and sink rapidly; and 

“Whereas the legislative council's inquiry 
disclosed that there is no agency, Federal, 
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State, or local charged with the duty of 
examining the seaworthiness of the hulls of 
small craft used for fishing parties or other- 
wise for passage by the public; and 

“Whereas, although legislation was intro- 
duced in the 2d session of the 82d Congress 
to require the inspection of motor vessels 
carrying passengers, no such legislation was 
enacted at said session of said Congress: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by this assembly, That we peti- 
tion and memorialize the 83d Congress of 
the United States to take proper and im- 
mediate action to provide for the annual 
inspection and certification by the United 
States Coast Guard of all motor vessels, re- 
gardless of size, which carry passengers for 
hire; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be prepared and forwarded to each Senator 
and Representative from Connecticut in the 
Congress of the United States.” 

I, Alice K. Leopold, secretary of state of 
Connecticut and keeper of the great seal 
thereof, and of the original record of the 
acts and resolutions of the general assembly 
of said State, do hereby certify that I have 
compared the annexed copy of Senate Joint 
Resolution 5, memorializing Congress on 
marine craft safety, with the original record 
of the same now remaining in this office, and 
have found the said copy to be correct and 
complete transcript thereof. 

And I further certify that the said original 
record is a public record of the State of Con- 
necticut, now remaining in this office. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and affixed the great seal of the 
State of Connecticut, at Hartford, this 12th 
day of May 1953. 

ALICE K. LEOPOLD, 
Secretary of State. 


“House Joint Resolution 60 


“Joint resolution relative to the need for 
congressional action to restore the taxing 
power to the States 


“Resolved by this assembly: 

“Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has provided statutory exemption from State 
taxation of activities of the Atomic Energy 
Commission (60 Stat. 765, 42 U. S. C. sec. 
1809b); and 

“Whereas the Supreme Court of the United 
States has recently held that the activities 
of a private contractor performing services 
for- the Atomic Energy Commission come 
within the meaning of activities of the 
Atomic Energy Commission for the purpose 
of tax immunity (Carson v. Roane-Anderson 
Co. and Carson v. Carbide and Carbon Corp. 
(96 Law Ed. Adv. Sheet 198, decided January 
7, 1952) ); and 

“Whereas the published congressional hear- 
ings on the bills which matured into the 
Atomic Energy Act furnish no indication 
that the Congress intended to provide for 
such an all-inclusive exemption from the 
normal incidence of State and local tax- 
ation as indicated by the above decision; and 

“Whereas it has not been the policy of the 
United States to extend immunity from 
State taxation to the vendors of private con- 
tractors with governmental agencies or to 
such contractors but, on the contrary, the 
Congress has repeatedly rejected any and all 
such suggestions; and 

“Whereas, by the interpretation placed 
upon the Atomic Energy Act, the court has 
extended the scope of intergovernmental tax 
immunity far beyond that heretofore per- 
mitted; and 

“Whereas this results in a serious inter- 
ference with State and local tax powers 
and strikes directly at the rights of the 
States to support the essentials of govern- 
ment by nondiscriminatory taxation; and 

“Whereas it is apparent that the section 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1946 upon which 
this decision was based should be amended 
so that independent contractors with the 


Atomic Energy Commission and their ven- 
dors are subject to the same State and local 
taxes as are other Federal contractors: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the general assembly 
memorialize the Congress of the United 
States to amend the Atomic Energy Act so 
as to eliminate therefrom any language 
which may be interpreted as providing for 
the extension of tax exemption to private 
contractors with the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion or to the vendors of such contractors, 
contrary to the well-established principles 
of intergovernmental relations which have 
assured to the States and their political sub- 
divisions full power to impose nondiscrimi- 
natory taxation upon private persons who 
deal with the Government; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the President and Vice President 
of the United States, to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States, and to each Senator and Represen- 
tative from Connecticut in the Congress of 
the United States.” 

I, Alice K. Leopold, secretary of State of 
Connecticut and keeper of the great seal 
thereof, and of the original record of the 
acts and resolutions of the general assem- 
bly of said State, do hereby certify that I 
have compared the annexed copy of House 
Joint Resolution 60, relative to the need for 
congressional action to restore the taxing 
power to the States, with the original record 
of the same now remaining in this office, 
and have found the said copy to be correct 
and complete transcript thereof. 

And I further certify that the said original 
record is a public record of the State of 
Connecticut, now remaining in this office. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and affixed the great seal of the 
State of Connecticut, at Hartford, this 12th 
day of May 1953. 

ALICE K. LEOPOLD, 
Secretary of State. 


“House Joint Resolution 79 


“Joint resolution concerning educational 
television 

“Resolved by this assembly: 

“Whereas certain proposals for educational 
television have been submitted to the gen- 
eral assembly of Connecticut; and 

“Whereas this body is of the opinion that 
a decision should be made only after thor- 
ough consideration; and 

“Whereas a bill has been prepared for a 
commission to make a continuing study of 
the values and benefits at stake and to rec- 
ommend proper action; and 

“Whereas experimental work in program- 
ing is regarded as of particular importance 
and is well under way by State agencies and 
with State funds; and 

“Whereas a special session of the general 
assembly can be called should speedy action 
be required: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That our Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress be requested to pro- 
test any assignment to commercial stations 
of the three channels now allocated to Con- 
necticut for educational television and to 
ask an extension for 2 years of the period 
for acceptance of them; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to Governor Lodge, to the said Sen- 
ators and Representatives, and to the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission.” 

I, Alice K. Leopold, secretary of State of 
Connecticut and keeper of the great seal 
thereof, and of the original record of the 
acts and resolutions of the general assembly 
of said State, do hereby certify that I have 
compared the annexed copy of House Joint 
Resolution 79, concerning educational tele- 
vision, with the original record of the same 
now remaining in this office, and have found 
the said copy to be correct and complete 
transcript thereof. 

And I further certify that the said original 
record is a public record of the State of 
Connecticut, now remaining in this office, 
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In testimony whereof, I have hereunto 
set my hand and affixed the great seal of the 
State of Connecticut, at Hartford, this 12th 
day of May 1953, 

ALICE K. LEOPOLD, 
Secretary of State. 


May 12, 1953. 
The Honorable ALBERT W. CRETELLA, 
Representative in Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN CRETELLA: By command 
of the General Assembly of the State of 
Connecticut, I am transmitting to you a 
certified copy of House Joint Resolution 47, 
memorializing Congress concerning our 
beach erosion program. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALICE K. LEOPOLD, 
Secretary of State. 


“House Joint Resolution 47 


“Joint resolution memorializing Congress 
concerning our beach-erosion program 


“Resolved by this assembly: 

“Whereas the prevention of further erosion 
of our Connecticut shores and beaches is a 
matter of grave concern tq all our citizens; 
and 

“Whereas the cost of such a program 
should be borne in part by the Federal Gov- 
ernment; and 

“Whereas the State of Connecticut has 
heretofore appropriated the sum of $75,000 
to aid and assist the Federal Government, 
and the latter has also allocated a like 
amount for said program; and 

“Whereas the Federal Beach Erosion Board 
has had said matter under consideration for 
several years: Now, therefore be it 

“Resolved by this assembly, That the mem- 
bers of this assembly memoralize the 83d 
Congress of the United States to take action 
to expedite completion of the reports of the 
Federal Beach Erosion Board; and be it fur- 
ther 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state 
be and she hereby is directed to transmit 
copies of this resolution to the Senate and 
the House of Representatives of the Congress 
and to the Members of the said Senate and 
House of Representatives from this State.” 

I, Alice K. Leopold secretary of state of 
Connecticut and keeper of the great seal 
thereof, and of the original record of the 
acts and resolutions of the general assembly 
of said State, do hereby certify that I have 
compared the annexed copy of House Joint 
Resolution 47, memorializing Congress con- 
cerning our beach-erosion program with the 
original record of the same now remaining 
in this office, and have found the said copy 
to be correct and complete transcript thereof, 

And I further certify that the said original 
record is a public record of the State of 
Connecticut, now remaining in this office. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and affixed the great seal of the 
State of Connecticut, at Hartford, this 12th 
day of May 1953. 

ALICE K. LEOPOLD, 
Secretary of State, 


A Billion American Dollars for Canada or 
the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 
OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1953 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, at the 
present time there is a race going on 
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to see who will get to tap the natural- 
gas market of the northwestern area of 
this Nation. This is made more im- 
portant by the fact that this growing 
coastal area is the last great untapped 
market for this efficient fuel. No small 
reason then that they itch for their 
inch, since we have all seen the bene- 
fits that have accrued from those reach- 
ing up to tap the New England market. 
Additionally it is a well known fact that, 
outside of hydroelectric power, the 
northwestern area is short of power po- 
tential. It is proposed to bring in, via 
natural-gas pipeline, more power than is 
generated at Grand Coulee and Bonne- 
ville Dams together. This will do much 
to firm up the industrial base of this 
area, so vital in defense, so necessary in 
peace. 

With these introductory remarks, then, 
I should like to include, under leave to 
extend my remarks, an address on this 
subject made by Mr. N. Henry Gellert, 
president of the Seattle Gas Co, This 
address, aptly entitled “A Billion Amer- 
ican Dollars for Canada or the United 
States,” was delivered before the New 
York Society of Security Analysts on 
May 6, 1953. I offer this address, not 
to prejudice the record, but to make 
sure it is complete: 


A BILLION AMERICAN DOLLARS FOR CANADA OR 
THE UNITED STATES 


The natural-gas project for the Pacific 
Northwest will involve more than a billion 
dollars during the 20 years for which a pipe- 
line will be financed. 

The pipeline, laterals, and gathering sys- 
tem will cost upward of $150 million; the 
utility conversion costs will amount ap- 
proximately to another $150 million; and 
the domestic and industrial combustion 
equipment sold to customers will almost 
amount to another $150 million. 

The quantity of gas the utilities and in- 
dustrial users will consume is estimated at a 
minimum of 2 trillion cubic feet, and a 
maximum of 3 trillion. At 35 cents per 
thousand cubic feet the bill will total be- 
tween $700 million and $1,050,000,000. 

Of all these sums $800 million to $1,150 
million of American money will be spent 
either in Canada or the United States, de- 
pending on the source of gas supply. The 
likelihood is that it will be nearer to the 
higher figure. 

What we propose to discuss this afternoon 
is the question of American public interest 
in this vast sum. 

In a brief submitted lately to the Federal 
Power Commission, but prepared and first 
made public in October of 1952, we laid down 
seven basic conditions necessary to protect 
our interests, and those of our investors and 
customers, if we were to convert to the use 
of natural gas. 

They were: 

(1) Unquestioned and proven reserves 
adequate to take care of the pipeline's and 
the market’s requirements for a minimum 
period of 25 years, approximately 2 to 214 
trillion cubic feet. 

(2) Reserves to be located in optimum 
gas-producing areas where there is a real 
possibility of securing natural gas for a term 
of an additional 20 years or more after the 
termination of the first contract period. 

(3) The pipeline must come over an easily 
accessible all-weather route, over mountain 
passes. secure from rock and snow slides, so 
that there will be no major interruptions of 
gas service for long durations, especially in 
the wintertime. 

(4) If the gas comes from a foreign coun- 
try, a guaranty, by treaty, that there will 
be no curtailment of our contracted-for gas 
supply for the benefit of foreign customers, 


whether connected to the line.or not. And 
that treaty must provide also a guaranty 
that the contracted cost of gas shall not be 
changed without sanction of the Federal 
Power Commission, 
(5) The pipeline shall serve all the im- 
t cities of the United States Pacific 
Northwest, and the city gate price shall 
be equal for the same load factor to all 
the Pacific Northwest distributors served 
by the pipeline without preferential treat- 
ment to any one of them. 

(6) The line shall be the shortest possible 
under the above circumstances so that its 
cost may be such as to make available to us 
the lowest possible priced gas at the city 
gate. 

(7) A full disclosure shall be made to us 
of all contemplated and executed contracts 
for gas supply, together with engineering 
details of the proposed route and the esti- 
mates of the cost of the pipeline, so that 
we may determine for ourselves the accuracy 
of the quoted price of gas at the city gate. 

At that time we were convinced that the 
line contemplated by Westcoast Transmis- 
sion Co. fulfilled none of these conditions. 
We were convinced from the evidence sub- 
mitted to the Federal Power Commission 
that— 

(1) The Peace River area had insufficient 
gas for a 20-year supply to the Pacific North- 
west. 

(2) There were no promising large re- 
serves in the Peace River area to supply the 
pipeline after the initial 20 years. 

(3) The proposed route of the pipeline 
was difficult for construction and precarious 
for maintenance, 

(4) The laws of Canada made impossible 
any assurance of continuous and adequate 
gas supply, or the policing of the price of 
gas to us by the Federal Power Commission. 

(5) The pipeline could not, or would not, 
serve all the important cities of the Pacific 
Northwest with or without preferential 
treatment to any one of them. 

(6) The pipeline was not, the shortest line 
out of Canada. 

(7) Nor were all the facts concerning it 
being fully disclosed to us or to the Federal 
Power Commission. 

Since that statement was first broadcast 
there has been a frantic drilling program 
in the Peace River area which has produced 
more gas and extended the reserves. In 
addition, the Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce of the Canadian Government, has 
changed the 1-year gas export permit to a 22- 
year permit, under an amendment of the reg- 
ulations respecting the exportation of elec- 
tricity and fluid, made by the Governor Gen- 
eral in Council. 

As for the reserves, their adequacy is still 
to be established by cross-examination be- 
fore the Fedéral Power Commission, and we 
are not at this moment convinced that they 
will stand up under such an examination. 

Regarding the adequacy of a 22-year ex- 
port permit we shail have more to say later. 

All the other five objections exist now, as 
they did before, because nothing has been 
done, nor has it been proved anything will 
be done, to alter the conditions which exist- 
ed at the time we made the October 1952 
statement. 

So much confusion has been generated 
either purposely or by chance, to obscure 
the real issues involved in the controversy 
over a pipeline to the Pacific Northwest, that 
we will attempt to dissipate some of the fog 
of contradiction. j 

Our counterpart in Oregon, which errone- 
ously prefaces many of its statements with 
the claim that it will use 38 percent of the 
gas supplied by the pipeline, has contended 
from the outset that it was neutral in the 
controversy. It is a fact, however, that it 
has been adverse to Texas or New Mexico gas 
from the outset, even as far back at 2 years 
ago. It has been neutral only as between 
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gas from the Pincher Creek area in Canada, 
and gas from the Peace River area in Canada. 

Its choice of Peace River gas is no choice. 
at all. It has been astride 2 horses at. 
once, both Canadian, and the Canadian Gov- 
ernment has removed 1 of them from un- 
der it. Our friends have simply fallen into 
the saddle of the other, and their customers 
have been carried off as a captive market, 
just as we predicted they would be. 

Our objection is to be carried off as captives 
also; and we are still hopeful that the other 
gas companies of the region will also struggle 
against being taken captive. 

The decision of Portland Gas & Coke Co. 
to throw its weight to Westcoast Transmis- 
sion Co. does not surprise those of us who 
have been aware of the situation for some 
time. It is nothing new to be reckoned with. 

Therefore, the only new dynamic change 
in the pipeline situation is the 22-year per- 
mit, which our objections have apparently 
wrested from the Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce. 

You have, undoubtedly, been told that his 
action answers all major objections. We 
have been told that, both by our friends in 
British Columbia Electric and in Portland 
Gas. 8 

But, before I analyze the Electricity and 
Fluid Exportation Act and the regulations 
under which the 22-year permit to Westcoast 
was granted, I must refer to the Bechtel re- 
port, to which Charles H. Gueffroy, presi- 
dent of Portland Gas & Coke Co., referred 
when he made his statement to the Federal 
Power Commission on April 14, 1953. He 
called the report impartial and objective, 
and the Bechtel organization refers to the 
report as impartial. 

We have never been supplied with a copy 
of the Bechtel report by either Portland Gas 
or the Bechtel Corp., although we consider 
ourselves a very important party to these 
proceedings; nor has the report been offered 
in evidence before the Federal Power Com- 
mission. 

But we have a copy of it, and we have 
carefully read it and scrutinized it. Because 
Bechtel Corp. are contractors, and very much 
involved in construction in Canada, we are 
not convinced that their report is either im- 
partial or objective. For that reason we in 
the Seattle Gas Co. have engaged Common- 
wealth Services, Inc., consulting engineers, to. 
make a truly objective study of both the 
Pacific Northwest Pipeline Co.'s estimates of 
cost, and those of Westcoast. 

Now let us confine ourselves for the rest 
of our discussion to the international aspects 
of a pipeline from Canada, and its effeet on 
the economy of the Pacific Northwest, and on 
that of the Nation, as well. 

First of all: Has the 22-year permit in- 
stead of the 1-year permit satisfied our orig- 
inal objections? The answer is: No. 

The 22-year permit, like the 1-year per- 
mit, is subject to the following conditions, 
expressly mentioned in the permit itself: 

“The licensee shall— 

“(a) Conform to any lawful requirement 
that the Petroleum and Natural Gas Con- 
servation Board of Alberta may stipulate as 
to gas produced in the Province of Alberta; 

“(b) Conform to any lawful requirement 
that the Province of British Columbia may 
stipulate as to gas produced in the Province 
of British Columbia; 

“(c) Agree to supply gas to any Canadian 
consumer without impairment to any exist- 
ing Canadian service, provided that such 
service can be reasonably and economically 
supplied. If any application for service is 
declined by the licensee, it shall forthwith 
advise the Canadian Government which may 
make such an order as the circumstances 
warrant.” 

And the terms of the act of itself present an 
even greater hazard, for the Governor in 
council may by proclamation * * * impose 
export duties * * not exceeding 10 cents 
per thousand cubic feet on fluid [gas is a 
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fluid by definition within the act] exported 
from Canada. 

All the talk and explanatory conversation 
in the world cannot remove the menace 
which those clauses present to the economy 
of the Pacific Northwest. The quantity of 
gas to be delivered and the price to be 
charged will for 22 years be under the con- 
trol of the Government of Canada. 

The Canadian Government has consistently 
looked after its own interests. Neither pro- 
vincial nor federal officials are to be criticized 
for that. We have just elected a new ad- 
ministration in our own country in the hope 
that, after 20 years of slap-happy giving of 
dur shirts to other nations, we may get of- 
ficials as good as the Canadians have, to look 
after American interests. € 

Suppose, in the amazing and rapid de- 
velopment of British Columbia, natural gas, 
by making possible a tremendous industrial 
expansion, accelerates the growth of the pro- 
vince, and a demand for petro-chemical and 
other industries not now even in the plan- 
ning, develops there. Does any one expect 
the British Columbian Government, or the 
Federal Government of Canada, to send in- 
dustry south of the border, to Washington 
or Oregon, or Idaho, because it has pledged 
its gas to Seattle and Portland? 

That is not what the 22 year permit says, 
nor the Electricity and Fluid Act. And they 
are the only authorities which will be ef- 
fective for the 22 years, unless they are 
further amended or abrogated by treaty, to 
guarantee to us both the delivery of gas and 
the maintenance of the contract price. 

How about regulation? We can see nothing 
in the permit or act which would allow the 
Federal Power Commission to regulate a 
Canadian natural gas pipeline. 

Suppose, of the dozens of large industries, 
which require great quantities of natural 
gas, 1, or 2, or 3 move into the provinces. 
The 22 year permit says that the pipeline 
company must supply gas to any Canadian 
consumer without impairment to any exist- 
ing Canadian service, provided that such 
service can be reasonably and economically 
supplied.” 

And the Federal Government may take 
action, under the permit, if such service is 
refused, and make such an order as the cir- 
cumstances warrant. 

No matter what the contract between 
American utility companies and the Ameri- 
can pipeline company, with its short length 
of line in the United States, the source of 
gas will be in Canada, and the 22-year per- 
mit directs how that gas shall be used. Any 
guarantee of delivery by the Canadian pipe- 
line is worthless, for that reason, and a legal 
assurance that the contracted-for amount 
of gas will be delivered is impossible. 

There could be a dozen reasons why Can- 
ada may deem it advisable to withhold the 
gas. It would break no pledges to us, if it 
did so. It has made no agreement with any 
American company nor any binding com- 
mitment to the United States to permit the 
gas to flow to us in the quantities we desire. 

Quite the contrary, it has, by the 22-year 
permit given to a Canadian company, spe- 
cifically put us on notice that it reserves 
the right to cut us off the Canadian gas sup- 
ply whenever its own interests are best 
served by doing so. 

If, in the course of years we were to suffer 
from a partial or complete cutoff, not the 
Canadian officials should be blamed or crit- 
icized, but the public uility executives who 
ignored the warnings and tied their cus- 
tomers to a source of supply over which no 
American governmental agency had juris- 
diction, 

What is to prevent the Governor General 
in Council, by proclamation only, from as- 
sessing a tax of 10 cents a 1,000 on the gas 
exported to us? 


We have heard a lot of claptrap about 
such a thing pricing the gas out of the mar- 
ket, and that the Canadians would be cut- 
ting their own throats. 

But as you know, if the pipeline should 
fail, it would be American investments 
which would be largely lost; for we are told 
most of the pipeline securities will be taken 
by American insurance companies, banks, 
and investors. 

However, we could be cut off from a sub- 
stantial part of the gas supply, and the 
pipeline might continue to be a prosperous 
venture. For when we talk about the Cana- 
dian Government's possible reluctance to 
price Canadian gas out of the market, we 
must ask ourselves: Whose market? 

If the Canadians need the gas for the de- 
velopment of their own industries in British 
Columbia—or elsewhere, for that is not in- 
conceivable, either—a tax of 10 cents a 1,000 
on gas exported to the United States might 
well serve their purpose best. 

Even at 45 cents a 1,000 cubic feet we 
would take all the gas we could get. We, the 
American utilities, would undoubtedly be 
priced out of the industrial market, but with 
the investment we and our customers would 
have in the natural gas system, no choice 
would be left to us. 

The manufacturing of 1,000 British 
thermal units gas would be no substitute 
at that price, even though some of us are 
equipped to produce high British thermal 
unit gas. 

In that phase, the Seattle Gas Co. has been 
the leader. We were the first gas company 
in the Pacific Northwest to convert low 
British thermal unit generating equipment 
to produce high British thermal unit gas, 
and for several years we have continued to 
produce it. 

But we are not naive enough to play the 
role of Sancho Panza, and tilt a gas generat- 
ing and byproduct plant against a natural 
gas pipeline, 

The Canadian Government could very well, 
therefore, price a large volume of Canadian 
gas out of the American market, collect a 
round sum of taxes on the portion permitted 
to cross the border, preserve most of its gas 
supply for Canadian use, and still keep the 
Pipeline a profitable venture. 

That is not all, Because there is no reg- 
ulatory body in Canada like the Federal 
Power Commission is no indication there will 
not be one. The development of gas pipe- 
lines in Canada is most likely to bring about 
regulation and control by a federal agency 
of some sort in’ that country. 

No one has satisfactorily explained to us 
what is to prevent the Canadian pipeline 
company from raising the price of gas de- 
livered to the American pipeline company, 
either by its own action, if there is no Ca- 
nadian counterpart of the Federal Power 
Commission or by order of a Canadian Goy- 
ernment agency, if there is. 

It is impossible for any Canadian pipeline 
company to guarantee a delivery price over a 
period of 20 years and raise the money in an 
American market to finance that line, unless 
insurance companies and banks are prepared 
to speculate with the funds of life insur- 
ance policyholders or bank depositors, re- 
spectively. 

The danger of being forced to pay an in- 
creased price for gas delivery by a Canadian 
pipeline without the change of argument be- 
fore an American governmental agency, 
therefore is very real. 

The 22-year permit does not give the Fed- 
eral Power Commission any jurisdiction over 
the Canadian pipeline. Our standing before 
a Canadian commission would be inferior to 
that of a Canadian company, for in Canada 
we are foreigners, A Canadian commission 
would be acting in the public interest, of 
course, but the public interest across the 
border is that of Canadians, just as it is of 
Americans in the United States. 
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American public utilities would, therefore, 
be in the unique position of being regulated 
as to price, at least, by a Canadian govern- 
mental agency. If that is not an anomalous 
position, we do not know what is. 

Both Americans and Canadians have in- 
dignantly asked us: Don't you believe in 
international trade? Are you an isolationist? 
Are you trying to break up the good rela- 
tions which exist between Canada and the 
United States? Don't you realize that the 
Provinces and the States of the Pacific North- 
west have a common economic entity? How 
about the interchange of power? Alaska? 
And more. 

Well, our answer is very simple to ali the 
questions. We are foreigners to Canada, and 
we, as an American public utility, are un- 
willing to become an economic vassal of a 
foreign power. 

If the pipeline were to bring oil, any cur- 
tailment of quantity, or increase in cost 
would be countered by us, in a resort to 
California or Arabian oil, and tankers would 
deliver that oil to our docks even as they do 
now. . 

But when a single pipeline brings gas from 
a single source, a gas company must take 
that gas under any conditions, or else stop 
service. 

And that is not all. The control of that 
pipeline will have an important effect on 
the industrial development of the Pacific 
Northwest of the United States. 

More power will come through it than is 
generated by the Coulee and Bonneville Dams 
together. That power will be used largely 
by industries in the Pacific Northwest of our 
country. At the end of the third year, it is 
estimated, Canada will use only 18.23 percent 
of the gas from the pipeline. 

With regulation of that line out of the 
hands of any American agency, the whole 
economy of the Pacific Northwest could be- 
come a vassal of a foreign nation; for our 
economy is based largely on industry, and 
industry is dependent on thermal as well as 
mechanical and electrochemical power. 

Now, let us go back to where we began— 
the billion-dollar pipeline. 

The Canadian pipeline will shift approxi- 
mately a billion dollars from the pockets of 
American investors and consumers to those 
of Canadians. Canadian labor will be em- 
ployed to build most of the line; it has even 
been contemplated to build a steel plant in 
Vancouver to manufacture the steel for the 
line. If that project falls through it will be 
only because it is not in the interest of the 
Canadian public to have it so, or because 
it will not pay out. 

Canadian gas wells will be drilled with 
that money; Canadian labor will work in the 
gas fields; Canadian railroads and trucks 
will haul the materials for the line; Cana- 
dian promoters will make the usual big 
profits of promotion; Canadian lawyers, ac- 
countants, engineers, stenographers, and 
truckdrivers will all benefit. The govern- 
ments, Provincial and Federal, will benefit 
by either taxes and royalties, or both, at the 
expense of American gas consumers. 

But if the pipeline is built from New Mex- 
ico, totally within the confines of the United 
States, what will the billion dollars accom- 
plish? 

In the field, it will help to develop natural 
gas resources in the San Juan Basin; it will 
furnish a market for wells already drilled, 
and now capped, and encourage the addi- 
tional exploration for gas in Colorado, Utah, 
Wyoming, Idaho, and Washington, for which 
there will be either no market, or only a 
very local one, if the pipeline from Canada 
is built. 

It will yield 68 percent of the royalties to 
the Department of the Interior which owns 
a great portion of the land in the San Juan 
Basin dedicated to the Pacific Northwest 
pipeline. It will yield 19 percent of the 
royalties to the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
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which has a direct interest in the mineral 
reserves. Seven percent will go to the State 
of New Mexico. In all $40 million in royalties 
will be paid to State and Federal authorities, 

It will supply jobs to American workmen 
at a time when our economy, according to 
the best judgment of the National Industrial 
Conference Board is showing definite signs 
of deceleration. 

It will buy steel in American steel mills, 
roll pipe in American shops, dig trenches 
with American labor and machinery, open 
up large new areas of natural resources, and 
pay large sums in Federal and State taxes. 

It will supply Colorado, Idaho, eastern Ore- 
gon, and parts of Wyoming with natural gas, 
making up the large deficiency in Colorado 
and Wyoming and taking care of the others 
which would be abandoned areas, as far as 
natural gas service is concerned, if a Cana- 
dian line were to be built. 

For all these reasons and many more, it is 
inconceivable to us that the Federal Power 
Commission will strip itself of the police 
power vested in it by law for the protection 
of ‘American public interest and turn us over 
to a foreign policing agency dedicated to the 
protection of Canadian public interest; or 
that an American regulatory agency will 
fail to assert its authority over any pipeline 
supplying us, and place us at the mercy of 
the decisions of a foreign power. 


Admiral Radford Warns the Air Force in 


Advance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD A. PATTEN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 18, 1953 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, the new 
Chiefs of Staff, nominated with a new 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
by President Eisenhower, will include 
two advocates of airpower. In addition 
to General Twining, Chief of Staff of the 
Air Force, there will be Admiral Rad- 
ford, a strong supporter of airpower, 
and definitely an air admiral. But there 
is still one question unanswered. Back 
in 1949 Admiral Radford believed in the 
development of naval airpower, at the 
expense of land-based airpower. The 
question is, Has he changed his mind? 
Is the Air Force to be scuttled in order 
to provide more carrier-based airpower 
for the Navy? 

Supporters of President Eisenhower's 
choice say no. Before Admiral Radford’s 
nomination as Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the admiral himself con- 
vinced several newspapermen who inter- 
viewed him that his view had changed 
since his bitter attacks against long- 
range aircraft in the Air Force during 
the well-remembered B-36 investiga- 
tions. 

There is some evidence, however, that 
the truth is slightly different. On May 
13, in Ray Henle’s Sun Oil Co. Three Star 
Extra news program on NBC—a pro- 
gram which supported Radford through- 
out the B-36 investigations—the ex- 
clusive” concluding item was a strong 
statement supporting Admiral Radford 
and obviously inspired by him. This 
statement makes it quite clear that Ad- 
miral Radford is by no means finished 


with the Air Force. Far from assum- 
ing the impartial attitude General Brad- 
ley adopted while he was Chairman, Ad- 
miral Radford is already calling his shots 
against the Air Force before he takes 
office. These shots are directed exactly 
where they were directed during the 
B-36 investigations despite Admiral 
Radford’s denial of these views while he 
was seeking office. 

The words in this statement are very 
earefully chosen but the meaning is quite 
clear: “Substantial changes recom- 
mended in the character of the Air 
Force”; air power “used to the fullest 
extent by all military units able to use 
it. The Army, the Marines, and the 
Navy forces generally will enjoy greater 
close support.” 

Mr. Speaker, this fight to force the 
Air Force to abandon long-range bomb- 
ing in favor of more close support by 
short-range aircraft, such as the Navy 
is capable of flying from carriers, is the 
historic Navy League-Radford line. It 
took its most violent form in the revolt 
of the admirals led by Radford in 1949. 
It has continued steadily under the aus- 
pices of the Navy League, Admiral Rad- 
ford, David Lawrence, Hanson Baldwin, 
U. S. News & World Report, and other 
Navy mouthpieces ever since. 

The most startling fact about the 
statement is the supreme confidence 
Admiral Radford is expressing through 
his old friend and spokesman, Ray 
Henle, in his ability to.impose his views 
on the Air Force once he gets. in office 
as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs and 
his willingness to reveal just what he 
intends to do. While we should all ad- 
mire the admiral for his candor, we 
should take warning fromit. The United 
States cannot strike effective retaliatory 
blows on targets deep within the Euro- 
pean-Asian land mass, with carrier- 
borne air power from either Pacific or 
Atlantic waters. The security of the 
United States depends on the preserva- 
tion, intact, of the Strategic Air Com- 
mand of the United States Air Force. 
Do not let the Navy scuttle it. 

Under unanimous consent of my col- 
leagues, I insert a transcript of the fol- 
lowing item from Mr. Ray Henle’s NBC 
newscast, which began at 6:45 p. m. on 
May 13, 1953. His Note Book Exclusive 
follows: 

Some critics have expressed fear that the 
appointment of Navy Adm. Arthur W. Rad- 
ford as Chairman of the Joint Chief of Staff 
is bad news for the Air Force. Nothing 
could be further from the fact. Admiral 
Radford is one of the greatest advocates of 
air power in the entire military establish- 
ent. There may be substantial changes 
recommended in the character of the Air 
Force but there never will be any reduction 
of air power as such. Admiral Radford is 
a strong believer in a weapon of the very 
greatest importance. And he believes it 
should be used to the fullest extent by all 
military units able to use it. This should 
mean not only an Air Force capable of 
making effective strikes at enemy sources 
of strength and supply behind the line but 
air power fully capable of supporting battle 
action on the surface of the sea and on the 
ground, The chances that the Army, the 
Marines, and the Navy forces generally will 
enjoy greater close support by integrated air 
units now becomes a stronger possibility. 
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Has a Convincing Case Been Made of the 
Economic and Military Value of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OP PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1953 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following letter from Carlisle Bargeron, 
acting director, National St, Lawrence 
Project Conference, appeared in the 
March 16, 1953, issue of the Washington 
Evening Star. 

The facts contained in Mr. Bargeron’s 
letter are indisputable and should be 
read by every Member of Congress: 

Sr. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 

In your editorial, March 4, on “The St: 
Lawrence Seaway,” you say that a con- 
vincing case for the economic and military 
value of the seaway has been made.” I 
should like to know to whom it has been 
made. The House Public Works Committee 
spent several months in 1951 hearing both 
the pros and the cons of this subject. Full 
membership of the committee was present 
90 percent of the time. I can’t imagine a 
subject having been gone into more ex- 
haustively. As a result the committee voted 
down the St. Lawrence project. Similarly, 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee only 
last year refused to report it out with a 
favorable recommendation. 

The Chicago Association of Commerce and 
Industry, the most representative business 
organization of the largest port om the Great 
Lakes, made a thorough analysis based mostly 
upon the testimony before the House Public 
Works Committee, and as a result is opposed 
to the project. 

Your editorial says that Canada’s decision 
to go ahead alone with the project “cuts the 
ground from under the railroad opposition,” 
since the seaway is going to be built in any 
event. By the same token why should this 
not cut the ground from under the die- 
hard waterway advocates in this country? 
No, they are insisting that we must spend 
$100 million for the navigation work in the 
114-mile stretch of the International Rapids 
and Thousand Islands section of the St, 
Lawrence River, in order to have a voice in 
the control of the project. This is utterly 
ridiculous if you will take time to consider 
it. To the east of the International Rapids 
section is more than 1,000 miles of the St, 
Lawrence River, wholly in Canadian terri- 
tory, and to the west of the International 
Rapids section is the Canadian-owned and 
operated Welland Canal. Our so-called voice 
would be hemmed in on both sides. . 

The proposal for us to do the navigation 
work in the International Rapids and Thou- 
sand Islands section, instead of being in- 
tended to insure our fair treatment at the 
hands of Canada, is really born of the reali- 
gation on the part of the waterway pro- 
ponents that the proposed 27-foot channel 
would be outmoded for ocean-going vessels 
before a spadeful of dirt had been turned, 
and their plan is to increase the depth to 
30 or 35 feet once we have been committed 
and also they want to be in a position to 
force Canada to agree to this. Instead of 
the token $100 million, this project would 
then cost a good $2 billion. 

CARLISLE BARGERON, 
Acting Director, National St. Lawrence 
Project Conference, 
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Veterans’ Hospitalization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT C. (BOB) WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1953 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the most vexing prob- 
lems facing us today is that of hos- 
pitalization of our veterans. With so 
much unwarranted criticism of Congress 
by a few misinformed veterans’ groups, 
it is therefore heartening and encour- 
aging to observe the attitude of the 
department commanders of four impor- 
tant veterans’ organizations in Califor- 
nia toward the critical problem of ade- 
quate hospital beds for veterans in San 
Diego County. 

Briefly, the situation is this: San 
Diego has a rapidly increasing veteran 

population, as have most California cities 

today. With over 750,000 people in the 
county, the only local hospital beds 
available for VA patients are 100 con- 
tract beds in the naval hospital at San 
Diego. Additional cases above the 100 
are sent to the Los Angeles area, with 
transportation costs paid by the VA. 

Legislation has been before Congress 
for several years for construction of a 
200-bed general medical and surgical 
hospital at San Diego. However, recog- 
nizing the availability of additional con- 
tract beds at the naval hospital in San 
Diego, the department commanders of 
American Legion, VFW. DAV, and 
AMVETS of California have voluntarily 
agreed to support San Diego’s move for 
100 additional beds in lieu of a 200-bed 
hospital. They have publicly issued a 
statement recognizing that economy is 
the watchword of the times, and that the 
most logical and economical course to 
follow today is to request an additional 
100 contract beds for San Diego. These 
groups have agreed to hold in abeyance 
any requests for construction of the 
needed 200 VA bed hospital. 

In a series of conferences with Navy 
and VA officials, I have found complete 
agreement on the availability of 100 beds 
for VA use. Yet I have been unable to 
persuade the Budget Bureau that the 
most economical and sensible solution to 
our problem is the financing of the 100 
available beds at the naval hospital in 
San Diego. 

Mr. Speaker, when we have such com- 
plete agreement on such a logical course, 
one that will preclude the spending of 
millions of dollars for a 200-bed hospital, 
it seems sheer folly for the Budget Bu- 
reau to stand in the way of the obvious 
solution of this problem. Some way 
must be found to get authorization for 
100 contract beds for San Diego. 

Mr. Speaker, because of the interest 
in the problems of hospitalization of vet- 
erans, I, under unanimous consent, in- 
sert in the Appendix of the Recorp a por- 
tion of a statement issued last fall by 
the department commander of four Cali- 
fornia veterans’ organizations, namely, 
the American Legion, Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, Disabled American Veterans, 
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and AMVETS. The statement addressed 
to Governor Warren, helps to highlight 
some of the problems facing California 
and her increasing veteran population: 


It is an old story with you and with us 
that the Veterans’ Administration will not 
recognize by several hundred thousand, the 
veteran population of California. We. do 
not believe, however, that we have any dif- 
ficulty in convincing our Representatives in 
the United States Congress that our State's 
veteran population is considerably higher 
than that estimated by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 

It is a well known fact that many hun- 
dreds of thousands of veterans have been 
migrating to California from every other 
State in the Union since the close of World 
War I. It is not, however, such a well- 
known fact that an unusually large percent- 
age of these veterans are disabled. Veter- 
ans’ Administration records will show that 
California has a higher percentage of veter- 
ans drawing compensation or pension than 
any other State in the Union. 

(a) Of the Nation’s 20 million veteran 
population, it is reliably estimated that Cali- 
fornia has approximately 1,750,000 or ap- 
proximately 9 percent. 

(b) Of the Nation’s 80,000 100-percent 
service-connected totally and permanently 
disabled World War II veterans, California 
has 10,400, or 13 percent. 

(c) California has the highest number— 
38,500, service-connected World War I vet- 
erans; New York is second, with 32,250. 

(d) California has the highest number— 
5,750, service-connected veterans from the 
Regular Establishment (peacetime vet- 
eran); New York is second, with 2,500. 

(e) California has the highest number— 
13,500 Spanish-American War veterans 
drawing compensation or pension; New Tork 
is second, with 8,000. 

While there continues to be a curtailment 
in the number of hospital beds for veterans 
in California, the number of applications 
for hospitalization continues to show a 
steady increase. 

The number of veteran case folders trans- 
ferred into California Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration offices as compared with those trans- 
ferred out, shows that approximately 1,200 
veterans per month among this group have 
taken permanent residence in California. 

It is clearly indicated therefore, from ac- 
tual facts and figures that regardless of the 
Veterans’ Administration’s estimate of our 
State’s veteran population, that California 
must have a higher ratio of hospital beds 
per veteran population than any State in 
the Union because of the higher percentage 
of disabilities, 


Resolution of Laundry Workers’ Inter- 
national Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. FRED E. BUSBEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1953 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
Laundry Workers’ International Union, 
A. F. of L., completed its quadrennial 
convention in Chicago on May 14. On 
the final day the union’s resolutions 
committee brought in one of the strong- 
est anti-Communist resolutions I have 
currently seen passed. It reads: 

Whereas the Communist Party is a direct 
threat to our American way of life; and 
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Whereas members of the Communist Party 
owe their allegiance to a foreign power; and 

Whereas members of the Communist Party 
are a threat to the stability and effective- 
ness of a labor union: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That members of the Communist 
Party be denied membership in the Laun- 
dry Workers’ International Union; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the constitution and by- 
laws of the Laundry Workers’ International 
Union be amended as follows: To article 
XVIII, page 61, add the following as sec- 
tion 6: 

“Sec. 6. (a) No member of the Commu- 
nist Party or other subversive organization, 
nor any person who subscribes or lends sup- 
port to their doctrines, shall be allowed to 
hold membership in any local union of the 
international organization. If by false 
statements such individual has obtained 
membership, he shall be expelled. It is 
not necessary that the individual charged 
with membership in the Communist Party 
or other subversive organization admit his 
membership in said party or organization. 
If the local executive board, by majority 
vote, is satisfied by the evidence presented 
that the individual is a member of the Com- 
munist Party or of any other subversive 
organization, or subscribes or lends support 
to their doctrines, the local executive board 
shall expel such individual after he has ob- 
tained a proper trial, in accordance with our 
constitution and bylaws. 

“(b) The action of the local executive 
board is final and binding, with the under- 
standing that either party has the right to 
appeal in accordance with this constitution 
and subject to the following provision: 

“(c) If, in the opinion of the general presi- 
dent, the above section has not been complied 
with in principle and intent by the local 
union or its executive officers, he or someone 
appointed by him or acting for him, shall be 
empowered to reopen and review the case, 
and if he deems it advisable, he or his rep- 
resentative shall be empowered to transfer 
the case to the general executive board. If 
the general executive board returns a deci- 
sion of guilty, the decision shall be final and 
binding.” 


Mr. Speaker, Mr. Sam J. Byers, inter- 
national president of the union, in his 
report to the convention, presented an 
up-to-date and analytical report on the 
worldwide Marxist-Communist moves of 
aggression. It was factual, and whether 
or not one agrees with all the conclusions 
reached by President Byers, it shows 
study and understanding of the world 
menace of communism. 

As long as great labor unions are led 
by men who can and do carry the story 
of the Red menace to their followers, 
America need not worry too much about 
the danger of the workingmen of Amer- 
ica following the Red flag. 

This action proves that the leaders of 
the unions are alert to the menace of 
communism and the plans of the Com- 
munists to take over control of unions 
in order to gain their objectives in the 
United States. Other unions would do 
well to follow the lead of the Laundry 
Workers’ International Union and pass 
similar strong resolutions that would not 
only condemn communism, but would 
amend their bylaws to prevent Commu- 
nists from becoming members, and would 
provide positive means for expelling any 
persons who are members of the Com- 
munist Party. I congratulate Mr. Byers 
and the members of his union. 

Both the resolution and the report of 
President Byers, as submitted to the 
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convention by Secretary-Treasurer E. C. 
James, of Chicago, were adopted unani- 
mously. 


Jefferson National Expansion Memorial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1953 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a statement I 
made today before the Library Subcom- 
mittee of the House Administration 
Committee in support of my bill H. R. 
2215, and include therein an editorial 
from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of May 
14 on the same subject, the Authoriza- 
tion of the Completion of the Jefferson 
Expansion Memorial on the St. Louis 
Riverfront, which forms the eastern 
boundary of the district I have the honor 
to represent: 


‘TESTIMONY ON BEHALF OF THE JEFFERSON 
NATIONAL EXPANSION MEMORIAL BEFORE THE 
LIBRARY SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE AD- 
MINISTRATION COMMITTEE 

(By Representative Leonor (Mrs. JOHN B.) 

SULLIVAN) 


Mr. Chairman and colleagues, I am ap- 
pearing before you today on behalf of the 
Jefferson National Expansion Memorial, to 
be located in St. Louis. 

As many of you remember, my husband, 
the late Congressman John B. Sullivan, in- 
troduced a bill in the 81st Congress on behalf 
of the Jefferson Memorial. He testified on 
behalf of the memorial, and, in cooperation 
with other Members from Missouri, urged 
that this be made a national shrine. 

I like to think that I am carrying on the 
heritage left me by my husband. I believe 
that in this year 1953—150 years after the 
Louisiana Purchase—it is time for the Con- 
gress of the United States to take the action 
needed to establish on the riverfront of St. 
Louis, a national memorial that will sym- 
bolize the growth and the movement west- 
ward of our Nation. 

It was from this site 149 years ago that 
our pioneer forefathers launched the Lewis 
and Clark Expedition following the Louisi- 
ana Purchase. Starting from the riverfront 
in St. Louis, the expedition of Lewis and 
Clark moved through the vast territories 
that had been acquired by the foresight of 
an able President of the United States, And 
it was 3 years and 4 months later, long after 
the expedition had been given up for lost, 
that the small, brave group of explorers re- 
turned to their starting point—the river- 
front shore of St. Louis, on the banks of the 
Mississippi River. 

Before appearing today, I went back into 
my American history and discovered a rather 
interesting fact. I found out that in 1803 
there were men in Congress who opposed 
the acquisition of the Louisiana Territory. 

The interesting thing about our great city 
of St. Louis is that regardless of the orators 
in the Congress in 1803, St. Louis was the 
natural gateway to the West that was ex- 
plored by the Lewis and Clark Expedition. 

If the Congress had not approved the 
Louisiana Purchase 150 years ago, St. Louis 
might have been a border city of a French 
or Spanish colony or dominion. Even Aaron 
Burr's dream of an independent empire in 
the West might have become a reality. How- 
ever, despite the obstinate few in the Con- 
gress of 150 years ago, this great country is 


now known as the United States of America, 
and St. Louis is known as the gateway to the 
West. Because of these historical reasons, 
I want to urge that on the same riverfront 
shore that was the starting point for the 
Lewis and Clark Expedition, on the land 
which has already been bought by the Fed- 
eral Government—and cleared—that this 
site be preserved as a memorial to the open- 
ing of the territory to the west. It should 
be a symbol of democracy, of faith in our 
own country, and of the judgment of the 
men who made possible the United States 
of America. Unless this Congress acts— 
now—it is possible that the 82 acres along 
the riverfront in my city of St. Louis, which 
are located on the eastern boundary of the 
congressional district I have the honor to 
represent, will be turned over to private or 
commercial uses. I do not want this to hap- 
pen. Four of my colleagues have introduced 
companion bills to H. R. 2215, which was the 
bill I introduced in the House on January 
29, 1953, authorizing the eventual comple- 
tion of the project—the Jefferson National 
Expansion Memorial, I introduced this bill 
because I believe that the Federal Govern- 
ment should live up to its contract made in 
1934 with the city of St. Louis when this 
project was begun. I believe that this Con- 
gress should act now on our bills in order 
to stop—and I want to repeat that word 
„stop“ —self-seeking private and commercial 
interests from acquiring this land which now 
belongs to the Federal Government. The 
Nation needs this memorial, a memorial that 
would to our children and our children’s 
children represent part of our great Ameri- 
can tradition. St. Louis wants this memo- 
rial to help restore the cultural and his- 
torical background that has been ours as part 
of the Nation. 

Mr. Chairman and colleagues, I have a 
great love for my city of St. Louis. I have 
a great love in my heart for what our city 
represents in American history. The great 
West was opened from St. Louis. I am ask- 
ing that the Congress of the United States 
keep faith with the commitment made in 
the middle thirties to match funds from 
the entire 48 States with the funds we have 
raised in our city. I hope that in this 150th 
anniversary year of the Louisiana Purchase 
our National Congress will authorize the 
eventual completion of this Jefferson Na- 
tional Memorial, 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of May 14, 
1953] 


For THE WHOLE NATION 


May 18 and 19—next Monday and Tues- 
day—may well be crucial days in the his- 
tory of the project to give the American peo- 
ple a fitting national memorial to their west- 
ward development. They are the days on 
which the Senate and the House subcommit- 
tees, respectively, will hold hearings on the 
Jefferson National Expansion Memorial. 

Mayor Tucker is making no mistake in his 
plan to go to Washington for these hearings. 
The civic and business leaders who accom- 
pany him will be acting in a cause which is 
in no sense whatever a local project. The 
St. Louis riverfront area between Eads and 
MacArthur Bridges is national soil. It is no 
accident that this historic ground, where the 
feet of intrepid pioneers moved a century 
and a half ago, is under the administration 
of the National Park Service. 

The national character of the Jefferson 
memorial project is demonstrated by the 
sponsorship of the authorization bills which 
have been introduced in the new Congress. 
In the Senate the bill is jointly sponsored by 
Senators from no fewer than four States— 
HENNINGS and SYMINGTON, of Missouri; Man- 
TIN, of Pennsylvania; ANDERSON of New Mex- 
ico, and Morse, of Oregon. 

Five identical bills in the House bring to- 
gether 3 Representatives from St, Louis and 
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2 from southern Minois. They are Con- 
gressmen CURTIS and Karsten and Mrs. SUL- 
LIVAN of this city and St. Louis County and 
Price and Bisnop of the Illinois area east and 
south of St. Louis. Appropriately this spon- 
sorship includes members of Republican, 
Democratic, and Independent affiliation. 

What is Congress asked to do? 

Only to approve an authorization so that 
there will be no doubt as to the intention 
of the Nation to go ahead with plans long 
ago agreed to. 

What can be done without an appropria- 
tion at this time? 

A great deal can be done of permanent 
value. Now is the time for the acceptance 
of potential donations of substantial earth 
fill. It soon will be time for the Secretary 
of the Interior to take certain legal steps 
in connection with the memorial’s develop- 
ment. Already it is long past time for de- 
tailed plans to be developed with confi- 
dence. 

What is the basis for this request for an 
authorization? 

The basis is congressional sanction which 
now goes back almost 20 years—to the joint 
resolution of June 15, 1934, “for the pur- 
pose of considering and formulating plans 
for designing and constructing a permanent 
memorial on the Mississippi River at St. 
Louis,“ and to the Historic Sites Act of Aug- 
ust 21, 1935, through which the area became 
officially an historic site. 

In the Senate the subcommittee consists 
of Senator PURTELL, of Connecticut, chair- 
man, and Senators Barretr, of Wyoming, 
and GREEN, of Rhode Island. Serving on 
the House subcommittee with its chairman, 
Representative Harrison, of Nebraska, are 
Representatives CORBETT, of Pennsylvania; 
Van PELT, of Wisconsin; Coxe, of Missouri; 
GAnMATZ and FRIEDEL, of Maryland, and 
Peoan, of Texas. Favorable action in the 
subcommittees would be an important first 
step ahead for the authorization. 

The fact that the Senators and Represent- 
atives who will consider the bills come 
from over the country is all to the good. 
The Louisiana Purchase was not a local 
affair, The great exploration of Lewis and 
Clark was not a regional matter. This project 
like the spirit of national growth which it 
memorializes, belongs to the entire country. 

The Post-Dispatch would oppose large ex- 
penditures to this end currently for reasons 
which are obvious to everyone. But we 
favor enthusiastically official authorization, 

Congress has at hand the means for a 
perfect observance of the 150th anniversary 
of Jefferson’s bold and imaginative leader- 
ship in 1803. May it make the most of it 
for the countless millions of Americans who, 
in the future, will want to walk where heroic 
men and women set the course that spread 
the Stars and Stripes from sea to sea. 


The Million Penny Parade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1953 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert the following article which ap- 
peared in Look magazine. Next to the 
family, I believe community life is the 
foundation of our country; and there- 
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fore, I feel these young people deserve 
the widest possible acclaim: 
THE MILLION PENNY PARADE 


Twenty-one pupils in the geometry class 
of Arbor Vitae-Woodruff High School, 
Woodruff, Wis., decided they would like to 
see “a million of something.” Their teacher, 
Otto Burich, suggested that they try to 
collect a million pennies to help build the 
first hospital in the Woodruff area. The Mil- 
lion Penny Parade was launched. 

Although the school has only 130 students, 
the Million Penny Paraders formed a prac- 
tical working organization, The commer- 
cial department produced 15,000 mailing 
pieces, the mathematics department handled 
the accounting activities, and other aca- 
demic sections did their share. Students 
at a neighboring high school became so 
enthusiastic that they collected 50,000 
pennies. 

With an average of $70 pouring in daily, 
the Million Penny Paraders are expected to 
have their “million of something” well 
ahead of their Memorial Day deadline, and 
Lakeland Memorial Hospital will receive a 
$10,000 contribution. 


Repatriated Prisoners 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1953 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial dealing 
with returning prisoners which appeared 
in the Boston Daily Globe of Monday, 
May 4, 1953, which will be of great in- 
terest, I am sure, to all Members of the 
Senate. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

‘TWENTY-THREE AT VALLEY FORGE 

Maj. James Campbell, public information 
officer at the Valley Forge Army Hospital, 
puts a question which reveals very succinctly 
the situation of the 23 repatriated prisoners 
who were flown there in secrecy. 

“How would you feel,” he asks, “if you 
were captured and wounded and then flown 
10,000 miles to a hospital to find you were 
labeled a possible Communist? 

“Well, that’s how these boys feel.” 

At least three of the men are suffering 
from tuberculosis, which is certainly not 
due to “brainwashing.” Others undoubtedly, 
are litter cases. All have dietary deficiencies, 

That others may be suffering from malad- 
justments is hardly surprising; psychiatric 
treatment is available to them, but only on 
a voluntary basis. That a few may have 
become affected by a Communist propagan- 
da—to a greater or lesser extent, whether 
they knew it or not—is easily conceivable in 
the circumstances, 

But on every one of these 23 men, who 
have undergone great hardships for their 
country, there has been placed a stigma. 

It is important to discover how this came 
about. 

The first thing to remember is that the ex- 
change in Korea was specifically confined to 
sick and wounded prisoners. Among these 
there were litter cases, men perhaps too ill 
to talk to reporters. 

Others undoubtedly suffered from shock; 
it was perhaps well to keep them apart, so 
that they would not say anything for public 


consumption until they had time to get their 
bearings. 

For the possibility that there might be 
Communists, or unconscious Communist 
sympathizers, among them the services were 
prepared. That was wise. A boy just back 
from a prison camp might give expression to 
opinions he would quickly regret, once he 
learned what was going on in the world. 

Of course, it was not easy, in the hurry of 
the exchange, to discover which prisoners 
had actually been infected. Americans do 
not take kindly to the discipline of the armed 
services, a fact with which most of our male 
population, and a large part of the female, is 
thoroughly familiar after two World Wars and 
34 months of Korea. 

But authority too readily confuses dislike 
of itself as sedition, even when it is normal 
and American. A returned prisoner's care- 
less statement could easily arouse suspicion. 
Still, it was excusable for the services to 
make assurance doubly sure by keeping such 
a soldier from talking too soon in every case 
where there was the shadow of a doubt. 

But it was inexcusable to lump together 
the badly wounded, the sick, the shocked, the 
resentful, and the suspected, and fly them to 
Valley Forge, while the Army and Air Force 
publicly tagged all as suspected Communists. 

Doubtful cases could easily have been set 
aside, while interviews by anyone with politi- 
cal understanding quickly and quietly estab- 
lished whether any prisoners had actually 
been infected with communism, It was un- 
necessary to place a stigma on the 23 at 
Valley Forge. 

That the public jumped to conclusions is 
due to a besetting sin all Americans share in 
these times. It should cause us to ponder, 
But the services cannot escape responsibil- 
ity; nor can they plead in extenuation that 
they were caught by surprise, for “Little 
Switch” was an arranged affair. 

Here is still another—and very vivid—il- 
lustration of the fact that the services can- 
not handle such situations. Their public- 
relations systems, originally built to obtain 
appropriations from Congress, have no con- 
ception of tact. The sooner we realize this 
and overhaul them, the better it will be, both 
for the military and the country. 

UNCLE DUDLEY, 


Centennial Celebration at Highland 
Springs, Calif. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1953 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker and 
Members of the House of Represent- 
atives, it gives me pleasure to present to 
you the comments of Dr. Guy Bogart, of 
Highland Springs and Beaumont, Calif., 
pertaining to the unveiling of a monu- 
ment in honor of Dr, Isaac W. Smith: 


Highland Springs, seat of the first white 
culture in the Beaumont-Cherry Valley area 
and spreading to all of the San Gorgonio 
Pass, will celebrate its centennial on Satur- 
day, June 20, 1953, with the unveiling of a 
monument to Dr. Isaac W. Smith with his 
family, its first settlers. San Bernardino, 
which sent out the settlers for Yucaipa, 
Oak Glen, and the Pass country to Coachella 
Valley, will be honored for her own famous 
pioneer, Pauline Weaver, who was the first 
man in the Beaumont area having a patent 
to all of the land from Yucaipa to Cabazon. 
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He sold the Highland Springs area to Dr, 
Smith, another San Bernardino pioneer who 
later represented the county in the State 
legislature. Manager Elmer Rosin, of High- 
land Springs, will be host at the unveiling by 
the Cherry Queen of the annual Cherry Fes- 
tival conducted by the Beaumont Lions 
Club. 


Lt. Col. Willard Worden Paid Tribute 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1953 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, for 
about 20 months Lt. Col. Willard Worden 
commanded the 674th A. C. and W. 
Squadron at Osceola, Wis. He has re- 
cently been transferred to Colorado. 
The community regrets his leaving. He 
has done an excellent job in community 
relations. Under unanimous consent, I 
include certain letters and newspaper 
clippings to show the great good he 
accomplished: 


Dr. L. O. Simenstad, vice chairman of the 
Wisconsin State Aeronautics Commission 
and president of Osceola, near which the 
674th A. C. and W. Squadron is stationed, 
speaks highly of the record and popularity 
of Lt. Col. Willard Worden, commanding 
officer of the installation. 

A copy of his letter to Gen. Thomas Darcy, 
commanding officer, 31st Air Division, Fort 
Snelling, Minn., is attached: 

VILLAGE OF OSCEOLA, 
STATE OF WISCONSIN, 
March 26, 1953. 
Brig. Gen. THOMAS C. Darcy, 
USAF, Headquarters 31st Air Division, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Dear GENERAL Darcy: It is with extreme 
regret that I have noticed the reassignment 
of Lt. Col. Willard Worden who has been 
in command of the 674th A. C. and W. 
Squadron here. 

Never have we had a commander so willing 
to join in the affairs of this community; nor 
so able to muster support when needed, both 
within and without his command. 

I know that the man you send to replace 
him will have the same splendid character- 
istics that Colonel Worden possesses. 

Yours very truly, 
L. O. StmenstaD, M. D., 
Village President. 


[From the Frederic (Wis.) Inter- County 
Leader of January 14, 1953] 
COMMANDER, OTHERS FROM AIRBASE, AT MARCH 
or DIMES MEET 

Among the many fine folks we met at the 
March of Dimes meeting at Balsam Lake 
Monday night were three men from the air- 
base at Osceola, in fact, the Commander 
himself, Lt. Col. Willard L. Worden, his 
adjutant, Ist Lt. Guy C. Chesnutt, and S. Sgt. 
Peter Kutsopias. It was a great pleasure 
and honor to meet these gentlemen and visit 
with them, The base made a wonderful 
contribution ($387.50) to the Polk County 
March of Dimes last year, and will no doubt 
give a good account of themselves this year, 


COLONEL WORDEN LEAVING FOR COLORADO POST 

Lt. Col. William Worden is soon leaving this 
area to assume duties as staff officer in Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo., with the Air Defense 
Command, He has been commanding officer 
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of the 674th A. C. and W. Squadron, stationed 
near Osceola, Wis., for almost a year. During 
this time he has made many friends in the 
surrounding communities who much regret 
his departure. 

He will be succeeded by Maj. William 
Chunko from New York State, who is taking 
over the duties of commanding officer this 
present week. The Inter-County Leader will 
be happy to give Major Chunko our prompt 
and cordial cooperation in publicity and in 
any other way possible. 


(Eprror’s Note.—We cannot pass up the 
opportunity of making a personal note of 
regret over Lieutenant Colonel Worden's 
leaving. We had become well acquainted 
with him and know him to be one of those 
rare fellows who are the salt of the earth. 
Our personal good wishes go with him to his 
new location and new duties.) 

BENNIE BYE, 
Editor. 


[From the Osceola (Wis.) Sun of February 
19, 1953] 


AIRBASE COLLECTS $604 For THE 1953 MARCH 
or DIMES DRIVE 


Col. Willard Worden, commanding officer, 
Osceola Air Base, announced this week that 
the March of Dimes campaign conducted 
there was a huge success. The men of the 
installation recognized their moral obliga- 
tion to help those less fortunate who are 
stricken with the dreaded disease polio, and 
the necessity for money to carry on pre- 
ventive research, Colonel Worden stated. 
A total of $604.15 was contributed by the 
members of his command, an average con- 
_ tribution of approximately $2.42 per man. 

“I am indeed proud of the fine showing 
made by the members of the base, as I know 
our neighbors in the county will be,” Colo- 
nel Worden continued. He said that the 
money was raised by an active educational 
campaign, including a demonstration of the 
Kenny Method of polio treatment put on 
by the Sister Kenny institute. All contri- 
butions were direct and voluntary by the 
men. 

The statement made by one ot the airmen 
adequately sums up the feeling of all per- 
sonnel. “I have offered my life to the serv- 
ice of my country by fighting our enemies 
abroad. The least I can do is contribute my 
bit toward defeating the dreaded enemy, 
polio, within our own community.” 


COLONEL WILLARD WORDEN TO LEAVE SOON FOR 
NEW ASSIGNMENT 


Col. Willard Worden, commanding officer 
of the 674th A. C. and W. Squadron, will leave 
within the month for a new assignment at 
Ent Air Force Base, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Coming here in April last year after 20 
months in the Far Eastern theater, his com- 
mand has been marked by a successful pro- 
gram of public relations. Citizens of Osce- 
ola will be sorry to see him leave, but wish 
him well in his new assignment. 

New commanding officer will be Maj. Wil- 
liam Chunko, now of Chandler, Minn. 
Major Chunko, a bachelor, is a native of 
New York State. 


Residual Oil Import Limitation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 


wish to include herein my statement 
made before the House Committee on 
Ways and Means on May 14, 1953, in 
which I opposed a limitation on the 
amount of residual oil coming into our 
country: 


Mr. Chairman, not once, not twice, but 
almost on an annual basis, New England 
homes and industries have been put in fear 
and jeopardy by interruptions in the supply 
of oil and coal from domestic sources. 

We have been obliged to seek a steady and 
low-cost supply elsewhere and we have found 
it by importing crude oil from Venezuela, 
which in return, is a good customer, spend- 
ing over half a billion dollars yearly for 
American manufactured goods, including 
electrical equipment and textiles. 

Starting at the consumer level let me cite 
some figures compiled by the United States 
Census of Housing in 1950. Of fuels used 
for heating occupied dwelling units in Mas- 
sachusetts, coal serviced 446,000 units, and 
oil was used in 657,000 homes. Percentage- 
wise, the figures were 35.9 coal and 52.5 oil. 

Most of our homes and factories are 
equipped for oil. 

I assume that the same situation applies 
to all the States on or near our long coastline. 

We cannot go back by changing to ineffi- 
cient equipment and unstable supply just 
to please those segments of the fuel indus- 
try, or those regions that hijacked us when 
they held the upper hand. 

The Simpson bill would artificially restrict 
the supply of oil, and exert an upward pres- 
sure on the price of all fuels. 

Maybe the Congress is not interested in 
the battle that New England is making to 
solve its economic problems, but we from 
the six Northeastern States are. This is no 
time to place another burden on our shoul- 
ders by restrictive legislation that is rem- 
iniscent of the 19th century. The proposed 
bill is doubly dangerous. It attempts to 
force a subsidy on millions of American con- 
sumers and is a step that could undermine 
our reciprocal trade program, leading to divi- 
sions within the Western World that would 
play right into the hands of Moscow. 

I can appreciate the problems of certain 
communities in Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia and the attitude of the independent 
oil producers, but the solution is not to be 
found in repressive legislation. 

Doing harm to others will benefit no one. 

In desperation they instinctively cry 
“Stop,” “Restrain trade,” “Cut imports,” but 
this is no answer to the need for adjust- 
ments within certain communities and cer- 
tain industries. 

By way of example, I mention the auto- 
motive industry of the United States. 

The workers are paid far higher wages than 
their opposite numbers in other countries. 
Yet this industry does not try to block the 
import of foreign cars. Because American 
technological know-how—always improv- 
ing—is able to pay the highest wages and 
yet undersell foreign cars in open competi- 
tion. d 
We from the labor surplus areas where 
textiles have suffered much more than the 
coal mining industry, are trying to get emer- 
gency Government help. In the long run, 
however, we know that we will have to make 
the improvements that will put us in the 
running again. In the meantime, there is 
no suggestion that southern textiles be 
barred from northern markets. Or that all 
textile imports be choked off. There are 
plenty of men’s suits being sold in retail 
stores of the United States that are made 
from English textiles. 

The same reasoning should apply to the 
coal industry and tLe independent oil pro- 
ducers, 

To turn our economy upside down by 
forced reconversion to coal, or to domestic 
fuel oil at higher prices, would confront 
us with 2 problems, insead of 1. Multi- 
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plying hardships is no way, to solve any 
problem. 

Residual fuel oil is used as fuel in indus- 
trial plants, and in the generation of elec- 
tric power. More and more of it is being 
used in the generation of electricity for 
public utilities. 

Within the space of 4 years, from 1948 
to 1951 inclusive, the percentage of coal 
used for such purposes, declined from 87 
percent to 39 percent. At the same time, 
the use of oil climbed from 4.1 percent to 
50 percent. 

Furthermore, foreign refineries produce a 
higher proportion of residual oil than the 
United States refineries. 

Would you have us penalized just to bail 
out the coal groups and the independent 
producers in the United States? 

The Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey is 
authority for the following statement, quote: 
“The feeling of eastern coal producers that 
curtailing heavy fuel oil imports would re- 
sult in an equivalent increase in the use of 
coal is not supported by a realistic view of 
the eastern energy market. Although some 
large plants and utilities are equipped to 
use heavy fuel oil or coal alternately, most 
present users of heavy fuel oil are not so 
equipped. For consumers to change from 
one fuel to the other usually requires new 
or altered equipment and basic changes in 
operating procedures. 

“In 1952, for example, Esso Standard Oil 
Co. and its wholesalers sold heavy fuel oil 
to apartments, hotels, stores, office buildings, 
bus terminals, churches, schools, Govern- 
ment buildings, factories, and utilities; and 
a recent survey showed that less than 3 per- 
cent of Esso’s direct customers are equipped 
to burn some other fuel besides oil. 

“For most present users of heavy fuel oil, 
the conversion of equipment to burn coal, 
or even getting the physical space to store 
solid fuel, could be accomplished only at 
great expense, if at all. If their, supplies of 
heavy fuel oil were cut off, the vast majority 
of consumers of this product would turn to 
natural gas as soon as possible. Costs of 
heavy fuel, to those able to obtain it, would 
almost certainly be higher because of les- 
sened supply. The result would be an in- 
crease in the level of fuel prices to consum- 
ers generally. 

“Serious restrictions on heavy fuel oil 
imports would work harm to thousands of 
businesses, large and small, and to other es- 
tablishments that now use this fuel directly 
and indirectly for heat and power. Such 
an action would not serve the best inter- 
ests of our national economy and would do 
disservice to consumers of many types of 
goods.” 

Imports of crude oil and heavy fuel oil 
are nothing new. 

The United States Navy and our merchant 
fleets use oil fuel. 

American railroads have abandoned the 
steam locomotive in favor of diesel-powered 
engines. Even those railroads whose prin- 
cipal freight haul is coal are changing to 
diesel power. 

Most of the new houses—millions of 
them—that have been built since the end 
of World War II use òil or natural gas. This 
is in response to consumer demand. 

Natural gas itself has become a competitor 
of coal and oil, not only for heating homes, 
but as fuel for industry and for electric 
power generation, 

Shall we reverse the whole economy of the 
Nation and throw away technological ad- 
vances to save a declining coal industry? 
Shall we “take it out on oil imports” when 
it is domestically produced oil and, especially, 
natural gas that have had the greatest effect 
on coal consumption? 

It seems to me that the Simpson bill has 
Picked the wrong target. 

Instead of bringing other industries down 
to its depressed level, the coal industry would 
be better occupied in getting up to date. 
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Technological improvements, both in the 
production and the use of coal, would be a 
constructive solution. 

The President’s Materials Policy Commis- 
sion is for oil imports. In its report of 
June 1952, it said: 

“The energy economy of the United States 
has prospered on the basis of using the 
cheapest available fuels and can prosper 
most in the future if our import policy con- 
tinues to permit oil consumers to have ac- 
cess to the lowest cost sources consistent 
with security. Geological and economic 
conditions throughout the world favor an 
increasing reliance on imports to meet a 
considerable part of the future growth of 
United States consumption, even though 
United States production of oil can also be 
expected to continue to grow. Consumption 
is expected to increase more rapidly than 
production, so as to leave room both for 
increasing imports and a healthy domestic 
petroleum industry.” 

In World War II, Venezuela was a main 
factor in supplying the oil requirements of 
industry and of the armed forces of the 
Allies. Toward the end of the conflict, oil 
from the Middle East was also used in large 
quantities. At the peak of the war, more 
than one-third of the total oil needs, was 
supplied from sources outside the United 
States. 

Security demands access to oil sources 
abroad. To develop such sources we must 
make markets available to them here. If 
they cannot sell to the American niarket, 
they may be forced to seek an outlet else- 
where and add their resources to the growing 
power of the Soviet Union. 

Crude-oil production in Texas has been cut 
back from 3 million barrels per day as of 
December 1952 to 2,700,000 barrels for April 
1953. There have been proportionate cuts 
in Oklahoma and Louisiana. 

These figures are cited by those supporting 
the Simpson bill as evidence that we must 
do something impetuous and drastic to halt 
the decline. 

However, they conveniently ignore the fact 
that these reductions are from the record- 
breaking level in the whole ninety-four year 
history of the petroleum industry in this 
country. 

The current anxiety about the effect of 
oil imports is without foundation. It is 
based largely on short-term comparisons 
concerning an industry that has had a re- 
markably steady growth. Other industries 
know that some interim fluctuations are 
inevitable, but they do not rush to Con- 
gress for help every time this happens. If 
they did, we would have an Iron Curtain of 
our own, with tariff walls so high that we 
would not be able to get the raw materials 
that we need from other nations. Remem- 
ber, gentlemen, that the United States is 
not self-sufficient. Trade is never a one-way 
street, 

You can’t baby any part of the fuel in- 
dustry by protecting it from competition 
and normal economic evolution and still 
preach free enterprise. 

You can’t saddle the American consumer 
with subsidies just to please a few high-cost 
oil producers and coal-mine operators who 
have not kept in step with progress. 

Help them to modernize and to find new 
markets through research and development 
leading to new derivatives and new applica- 
tions. But don’t blame successful compet- 
itors and drag them down, too. 

Quota restrictions on oil imports would 
wreck our whole reciprocal-trade program, 
make a farce of the trade—not aid” ap- 
proach to economic diplomacy, and burden 
American consumers with an unfair cost. 

At the same time, this would not be a 
real solution to the problems of the inde- 
pendent oil producers and the coal groups. 
Blaming the other fellow for your own mis- 
takes or shortcomings will not correct them, 


This bill, if passed, will harm us nation- 
ally and internationally. 

As a Congressman from Massachusetts, I 
must also emphasize the particular injury 
it would inflict upon the consumers and in- 
dustry of my home State. 

President Eisenhower has recognized the 
economic problems of New England caused 
by technological and other changes in the 
once-dominant textile industry of this area. 
The seriousness of our situation is confirmed 
by the cold and factual statistics of the 
United States Department of Labor. 

The Simpson bill would compound our 
troubles by restricting the basic fuel supply 
of our industries and by pushing prices high- 
er, thereby leading to further deterioration 
in our competitive position which is already 
critical 

Seventy million dollars would be added to 
the bill of New England consumers. 

Any hope of attracting new industries to 


take the place of our closed mills, or to keep 


the ones we have from giving up the ghost, 
would be given the one-two Marciano punch 
by my respected colleague, Mr. SIMPSON. 

I am willing and anxious to cooperate 
with him in any constructive program to 
help the coal miners, or those who work for 
the independent oil operators, but I submit 
that his present bill is not the answer. 

It is a measure that is born of panic and 
one that would have the devastating effect 
of a chain reaction. 

Have the American people no right to 
choose the fuel they prefer or can afford? 


Airmail Subsidy Separation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1953 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an excellent edi- 
torial which appeared in the Transcript- 
Telegram, of Holyoke, Mass., relating to 
the airmail subsidy separation bill S. 
1360, introduced by myself and Mr. 
AIKEN, Mr. CLEMENTS, Mr. Cooper, Mr. 
Corpon, Mr. Douctas, Mr. FERGUSON, Mr. 
GILLETTE, Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. HUMPHREY, 
Mr. Ives, Mr. Jackson, Mr, JOHNSTON of 
South Carolina, Mr. KEFAUVER, Mr. KIL- 
GORE, Mr. LANGER, Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. 
MANSFIELD, Mr. MAYBANK, Mr. MUNDT, 
Mr. Murray, Mr. ScHOEPPEL, Mr. SMITH 
of New Jersey, and Mr. SPARKMAN, and 
relating also to the companion bills 
H. R. 131 by Representative HESELTON, 
and H. R. 4222 by Representative 
ROONEY. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AIRLINE SUBSIDIES AGAIN 

Senator JoHN F. KENNEDY, in collabora- 
tion with 23 other Senators of both parties, 
has filed a bill in the Senate separating pay- 
ments made to air-transportation companies 
for carrying mail from direct-subsidy pay- 
ments. 

The separation of these two payments was 
recommended by the Hoover Commission 
more than 4 years ago. Mr. KENNEDY, then 
a Congressman from the 11th District, in 
collaboration with Representative JohN W. 
HeEsELTON, of the First District, immediately 
introduced a bill in the House embodying 
the recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
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mission. Eventually it passed the House 
unanimously, but time was lacking to bring 
it up in the Senate and it died with the 
conclusion of the 81st Congress. 

The present method of lumping pay for 
carrying airmail and subsidies to the airlines 
not only withholds information from the 
taxpayers but charges the Post Office Depart- 
ment with an item for which it is in no 
way responsible. The payments to the air- 
lines have not been decided or authorized by 
the Postmaster General but by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board which has, until recently, 
been very obscurantist on the matter of what 
percentage of the payments was for actual 
mail carrying. Under pressure from Con- 
gress it has finally admitted that the pay- 
ment for carrying mail amounts to less than 
half of the amount paid. For example, in 
the 1954 budget is $134 million, of which— 
it is now admitted—#$63 million is for serv- 
ices performed in the line of mail carrying 
and $71 million is a free gift from the Treas- 
ury to cover the deficits of the airlines and 
enable them to show profits. 

It may well be that for good and sufficient 
reasons it is to the interest of the American 
people to subsidize the big airlines. But 
the fact that the CAB concealed the facts 
for so many years inevitably invites the in- 
ference that it had a guilty conscience and 
was afraid to let either the American people 
or Congress know just what was going on, 
It is a fair guess that this secrecy was en- 
couraged by the airlines concerned, whose 
Officials in this matter are less passionate 
on the question of free enterprise than on 
some other and less opposed to Government 
interferences. 


Army Organization and Effectiveness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1953 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
I am inserting in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp four editorials from the Mon- 
terey Peninsula Herald, of Monterey, 
Calif., on the general subject of our 
Army, its organization and effectiveness, 

All of us are constantly seeking ways 
and means to improve our military or- 
ganization and effectiveness. These edi- 
torials present opinions and ideas that 
are worthy of thought, and I call atten- 
tion to them solely for that purpose and 
not as my own views. They were writ- 
ten by Allen Griffin, a veteran of World 
Wars I and II, and one who commanded 
an infantry regiment in France: 

LET'S TALK ABOUT THE INFANTRY 

This newspaper and others recently car- 
ried some stories about the Army’s worry 
about morale and its further worry about 
the serious falling off of reenlistment 
among regulars and the disappointing per- 
centage of draftees that reenlist for the Reg- 
ular Army. 

More stories will be carried in the press 
by fits and starts, which is the usual way 
in which this type of news is handled. 

Meanwhile the various service magazines 
carry on the discussions, and the services, 
particularly the Army, are said to be produc- 
ing studies of these problems on a “crash 
basis,” which means, “Hurry up with a so- 
lution.” After all this time and the expe- 
rience of the last war, that’s pretty awful, 
isn’t it? 
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The armed services had bouncing, dy- 
namic, bracelet-jingling Anna Rosenberg 
working on this manpower job in the De- 
partment of Defense for some years. 

This was a political appointment, of course, 
and the good lady was amusing, entertain- 
ing and sensational. 

So far as we can see, she came up, as a 
New Dealer would, with plenty of ideas for 
spending more money and producing a lot 
of tricks to improve morale; but it appears 
that the more we spent and the more we 
fussed and worried, the worse the morale. 

We have tried to buy the American sol- 
dier with a high-pay scale. It is true, one 
can buy a soldier with high pay; but it is 
untrue that one can buy a soldier who is a 
real fighting man with high pay. There are 
other things that make a fighting man. Pay 
is the least of them. 

If pay were the answer, this country would 
produce the finest fighting men in the world. 
But we don't. A few of them are as fine as 
any. But unless we want to stuff ourselves 
with fairy tales, we are not producing the 
finest infantry in the world. We never have! 

Other troops of civilized western countries, 
as well or better educated, fight as well or 
better on a small fraction of the pay of the 
American soldier. In short, the American is 
not a good mercenary, and his fighting capac- 

ity is not increased by every increase in 

pay, by more cans of beer, by more cases 
of candy bars, by more USO leg shows or 
comic performers. 

This column for today and perhaps for a 
day or two more will be on this subject; and 
we should make it plain right now that we 
aren't going to try to cover the whole field of 
soldiering. 

We will only talk about the combat sol- 
dier who fights on the ground. Most of all 
we will talk about the infantry soldier. Ev- 
erything else in the Army, everything that is 
in the Navy, and a great deal of what is or 
ought to be in the Air Force is—for what? 
To support the infantry soldier. Even the ar- 
mored outfits, bold and magnificent as the 
best of them are and as deserving of the ap- 
preciation of the Nation, as any soldiers, go 
into battle to support the infantry. 

Now it appears that we have seen brought 
to pass the idea that no one wants to be an 
infantryman, which is the sourest idea of all 
time and the most harmful to our military 
position. 

If we don't have magnificent infantrymen 
capable of taking ground and holding ground 
and firing their weapons in the face of the 
enemy, we haven't got anything left but some 
ships at sea and a strategic air force. Any- 
one who thinks that these forces are or will 
be enough has a hole in his head; in fact, 
only enough head left to surround the hole. 

We have to discover this prosaic fact in 
every war. We had to rediscover it in the 
Second World War—and we also discovered 
that we were woefully short of infantrymen. 
We had to rediscover it again in Korea. 

Why do we persist in trying to hide our 
eyes from this fact of warfare, that is as 
old as the first battle ever fought and as 
real and present as the latest technological 
wonder? Because we are lazy, sentimental, 
materialistic, soft and self-indulgent with 
wishful thinking; because we don’t want “our 
boy” to meet the tough tests of the rifleman 
who is out in front, because that is the job 
of somebody else's boy; and because our poli- 
ticians tearfully respond to every bellyache 
from every parent or kid who is a ready and 
eager victim of self-pity. 

Only the United States Marines and the 
airborne outfits glorified the status of the in- 
fantry soldier. 


They preached that it is good to have it 
hard, that war is a man's game to be played 
by those who can take it, that there is noth- 
ing better in the services than to be where 
life is rugged and challenging and where the 
boys are separated from the men; and that 


the top specialist of them all is the tough- 
muscled character who has mastered the rifle, 
the BAR, the machine gun, the mortar, the 
bazooka, and the recoilless 75, and who is 
then ready, if and when the time comes, to 
throw his grenade where it can do the most 
damage and meet the survivors with his 
bayonet. Without oranges for breakfast. 

Let us not make the mistake of calling 
that bravado. With enough ready men like 
that, standing on their own feet, backed by 
the immense support of the other arms and 
services and the vast wealth of this country, 
the United States would present a front that 
no nation would dare challenge. 

Those are the most important men to 
create, the very soul of an Army—and they 
are not made by raising their pay, by feeding 
them candy bars and chewing gum, by de- 
livering more beer than ammunition, by 
cutting a more sporty uniform, although 
everything has its place in this best of all 
possible worlds that is available to us. 


THERE'S Got To BE A CHANGE IN THE ARMY 


In the crash studies about the morale of 
the Army and reenlistments, there will be 
all sorts of experts employed, and they will 
cover all sorts of ground with many lengthy 
and scholarly papers. 

What we have the temerity to suggest is 
that they don’t try to bite off more than they 
can chew. There isn’t going to be any crash 
solution. 

In a positive way we suggest that the first 
studies and approach be made to the in- 
fantry, which is what takes the ground and 
holds the ground, which is what stands be- 
tween all the rest of the field army and anni- 
hilation, which is the soul of the Army. 

If there is an infantry with a high morale 
and a high reenlistment rate, the basic prob- 
lem will be licked. 

The Army has been overloaded with two 
indigestible things, so far as the stuff of 
fighting soldiers is concerned. 

One has been the materialistic conception 
that with money, gadgets, comforts, gim- 
micks, fancy careers, and petting you can 
make a fighter. Between World War II and 
Korea we had a splurge of that sort of thing, 
and we still have overemphasis on those 


actors. 


The other is that by efficiency experts in 
the Pentagon and in headquarters every- 
where, reducing the job of the human being 
who is a soldier to IBM and factory stand- 
ards, you can create an esprit de corps. 

These efficiency experts produced and 
have defended the individual replacement 
system. We have an Army that, in their 
statistical words, “stockpiles bodies.” That 
is what we have gotten from uniformed ac- 
countants and pedantic advisers and the 
female welfare worker now, happily, dis- 
carded. 

We happen to believe that the studies (and 
let's not call them “crash” any longer) 
should be made by men who have been fa- 
miliar with the “dirt behind their ears,” 
with repeated personal experience with the 
weariness of long marches with heavy packs, 
with wet and cold, dust and fatigue and the 
loss of comrades, with the too-much-to-do 
with too few men (and being one of the too 
few), and with knowledge of other armies 
that have been burdened with fewer effi- 
ciency experts and body-stockpiling ware- 
housemen, and yet that have developed high 
and enduring esprit de corps. 

We are positive that the first thing these 
men will come up with for the infantry is the 
abolishment of the individual replacement 
system and the substitution therefor of the 
unit replacement system. 

We believe that such men will come up 
with the regiment as the heart and spirit of 
the problem, the one and only place that is 
the home of the soldier, if he is permitted to 
have an Army home. 

The fact is that for 15 years at least, our 
Army has been a staff general's Army and an 
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efficiency expert’s Army, but not a soldier’s 
Army. 

Most of the crop in the high ranks that 
have been responsible for the policies of the 
past 12 to 15 years have been men of unques- 
tionably great ability, who rose to eminence 
rapidly from staff jobs in which they excelled 
or who had little or no battle service with 
troops as junior troop officers or at the bat- 
talion level, their careers having moved too 
rapidly. 

These were the ones who fumbled the IQ 
subject in the last war, leaving the infantry 
and the combat engineers with what was left 
after the Air Corps (which is what it was 
then) and the other specialists had picked 
the inductees over. They were the ones who 
sold the infantry short, and then found they 
were short of infantry. 

They must take the responsibility for tak- 
ing away our regimental bands, giving a band 
instead to the division commander and his 
GI. That body blow to the regiment is still 
uncorrected. 

They must also take responsibility for the 
idea that you could build pride with ribbons, 
until, like the Air Force, we had so many 
meaningless ribbons on our tunics that the 
expression “salad” was well founded to de- 
scribe this comic-opera array worn by the 
nonfighters and tourist staffers, 

And who else were responsible for the re- 
cent publicly advertised policy that deserters 
and AWOL's when caught would be shipped 
posthaste to Korea, a nice public compliment 
to our men on the battleline? In short, 
brilliance as a strategist and logistical plan- 
ner or intelligence or operating leader does 
not offer a key to an understanding of the 
morale of troops. 

A lot of the experts and efficiency men ask 
the new draftees and the young men being 
discharged what they think about it. Let's 
see what the boys themselves think about it.” 

What can these chaps think about it? 
They don't remember the old Regular Army, 
which had a morale despite the fact that 
it was a skeleton force more busy at house- 
keeping than soldiering. They've never 
known anything better or different from 
what they are serving in. It may flatter 
them to be asked an opinion, but that’s 
about all the good there is to that. They 
are just as likely to answer—shorter term of 
service, more beer, television sets for bar- 
racks, etc. 

Nevertheless, we think these young men 
would respond spontaneously and naturally, 
if the Army employed the experience of its 
mistakes as something to avoid and the bet- 
ter experiences of others as something to 
emulate. 

That is hard for American military lead- 
ership to do. It rose to the top too fast. 
But one of these days it is going to do it. 
The pressure is getting stronger. Talk is 
getting plainer. There has got to be a 
change. 


THE “Warr” SYSTEM, BROKEN PROMISES 


What happens to the American youth un- 
der the individual replacement “waif” sys- 
tem? 

He is inducted and sent, for instance, to 
Fort Ord for individual training. That train- 
ing is excellent. Here he is trained by the 
training regiments. These tra regi- 
ments carry the names of historic units that 
won their spurs. However, their officers and 
noncommissioned officers are not real mem- 
bers of these regiments but are birds of pas- 
sage, here today and gone tomorrow. There 
is no innate stability in this relationship, 

Nevertheless, the new soldiers belong to an 
outfit, and as their weeks of training con- 
tinue they develop pride in that outfit. 

Then their individual training period ends 
and, unless they are destined for the leader- 
ship course and finally officer candidate 
school, off they go. 

They don't go as companies or battalions 
but as individuals, 
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The individuals arrive at Camp Stoneman, 
which has the usual dismal atmosphere of a 
transit camp for casuals, They are being 
stockpiled now. 

Finally they are put on a ship for Japan 
or Korea after some days or weeks. 

They arrive at the new stockpile filled with 
similar waifs, and finally are sorted out and 
assigned to a unit. Until that moment they 
don’t know what the unit will be. 

They arrive at the unit to which they are 
assigned. There they find other men recently 
assigned and others that will go home in a 
day or a week or a month—each man think- 
ing about himself and his individual problem 
of “how many days are left.” 

Their sergeants finish their time and leave. 
The platoon leader may leave next week or 
month, or the captain, various members of 
the platoon. There is lacking a sense of 
unity, stability, security of human relations, 

After a few months in the front line, 
these men who had once been the new ar- 
rivals taken from the stockpile are the ones 
now counting their final days up there. As 
the last week comes around they have little 
in common with the new men that are ar- 
riving. 

They leave for the United States. Again 
they are waifs. They go through the routine 
in reverse and finally they are again assigned 
to a unit in which they are to serve until 
their time is up. Sometimes they have sev- 
eral more months to serve. 

Do they know this unit? No. It isn’t 
their old regiment, no relation to the one in 
which they fought. They don't care much 
about it. They have had their war. All they 
want now is to mark time and do as little 
as possible until their draft period has run 
out and they can go home. 

This makes them pretty expensive and 
relatively useless soldiers; but they aren’t to 
blame for that. The Pentagon worries about 
what to do with these chaps that are brought 
home and who for their last few months in 
the Army are often listless or ornery and too 
frequently in and out of trouble. 

Then they are discharged and go into the 
reserves. Are they in the reserve of this or 
that regiment for which there might be some 
sentiment to carry on? Not at all. They are 
just in another stockpile. 

The foregoing narrative has not been given 
to excuse self-pity, which is one of the 
lowest forms of human weakness, nor to exact 
pity for healthy, able-bodied men. It is, in 
fact, morale-buster No. 1. Until something 
better than this is worked out for the in- 
fantry soldier and fully instituted, not much 
will be accomplished on the morale front 
that hasn’t already been tried. 

One other thing may be added, so far as 
the regular soldier or the prospective regu- 
lar is concerned. 

THAT Is THE KEEPING OF PROMISES 

The Army should be slow to make promises. 
A soldier takes promises seriously. If they 
are broken, he becomes cynical. When the 
Bureau of the Budget, which is practically 
a god unto itself, or the Congress, which is 
the final god over all purse strings, causes 
promises to be broken, then the sense of 
honor and duty, that is preached in the 
Army, is violated. 

Nothing should ever be promised that has 
not been thoughtfully considered, that can- 
not be effectively maintained under all con- 
ditions short of national emergency and a 
complete war. 


ESPRIT DE CORPS AND REPLACEMENT 

The point of beginning to improve the 
esprit de corps of the American Army is with 
“the queen of battles,” the Infantry. 

The point of beginning with the Infantry 
is in the creation of a sound unit replace- 
ment system as quickly as possible, 

A tested model for a unit replacement sys- 
tem exists, if we are not too proud and too 


full of face saving to borrow a ready-made, 
successful method that is adaptable to the 
American character and the United States 
Army. 

The unit replacement system, to be effec- 
tive and durable, means that the infantry 
soldier trains in the unit in which he is to 
serve and, if needs be, fight. It means that 
he becomes a member of an established 
group, a military family, and that he belongs 
to a group with an identity—definitely not 
a stockpile of bodies—when his training be- 
gins and until he is mustered out. In fact, 
he still belongs if he is mustered out into the 
reserve of that unit. 

Basically the regiment is the home of the 
infantry soldier, just as it is and for genera- 
tions has been in the British Army where the 
fundamental morale factors have been more 
humanly understood than in our Army and 
where the spiritual element has been ac- 
cepted as more important than the material- 
istic. 

Field Marshal Sir William Slim (the late 
Gen. “Vinegar Joe” Stilwell’s favorite Brit- 
ish soldier) made a broadcast to the British 
people when he relinquished his duties as 
chief of the imperial general staff last fall. 

According to the Times Weekly Review 
(London), “he paid special tribute to one 
vital element in army life, the pride in regi- 
ment which is still the foundation of the 
British soldier’s stubborn valor.” The pub- 
lication further stated, “Nothing has given 
deeper satisfaction in the past year than the 
Army Council’s decision to restore the task 
of training infantry recruits to their own 
(regimental) depots.” 

The British regiment is the repository of 
the honors and glories, the sacrifices and 
traditions of its battalions and the men that 
served under its colors in all wars. 

It is the home base for training the units 
that go forth to serve in British brigades, 
which consist of three battalions (usually 
from three different regiments) and sup- 
porting units. In battle the regiment is rep- 
resented by the battalions it has trained, and 
each battalion fights under the colors of its 
home regiment. 

Individuality and personality are stressed. 
Their dress uniforms vary from regiment to 
regiment. Their insignia has no common 
pattern of standardization, and neither have 
their colors. Few regiments have numbers; 
most of them have names. 

A great regiment may have 12 or more bat- 
talions posted in different parts of the world. 
The Corps of United States Marines is the 
nearest thing we have to that, except that 
the corps, being so much larger, is less per- 
sonal. (Marines who wish to deny that are 
hereby applauded for living up to their 
tradition.) 

The short and the long of it is that the 
British infantry soldier has an Army home. 
He and his officers belong to that home, are 
members of that identifiable family. The 
British officer may become a major general 
and be given a far-reaching command in 
some part of the world or a lofty staff job, 
but the title of which he will be proudest is 
that of colonel of a famous regiment. That 
is even an honor to the Queen. 

An English captain may be put on a field 
Army staff and wear a red band around his 
cap, but he still wears the insignia of and 
belongs to his home regiment, whether one 
of the famous Guards regiments, the 17th 
Lancers, the great Argyll and Sutherland 
Highlanders, or some other. 

This is a significant thing in the spirits of 
men. It is the very opposite of the faceless- 
ness of being a number, a casual, a body in 
a stockpile. It is something beyond the 
calculations of an IBM machine, 

How would it work here? 

Let us take Fort Ord. At this post are 
located the Ist, 20th, and 63d Infantry Regi- 


ments. This would be the permanent post 


(which the British call depot) of these out- 
fits. Here they would assemble their 
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trophies and battle flags and records of men 
and battles. Here would be the center of 
the schooling in the traditions of these units. 

Recruits would be given their individual 
training by the Ist, the 20th, and the 63d, 
and after having completed this phase of 
training, those assigned to the Infantry 
branch would go into unit training, in sub- 
stantial part under the officers who wouid 
continue to command the various echelons 
in battle. (We include the school of the 
squad in indiwdual training.) 

At the completion of the time allowed for 
unit training (which depends on circum- 
stances), the battalion is ready for deploy- 
ment elsewhere. Its officers, NCO’s and other 
ranks are nearly all familiar faces. They 
have trained and sweated together and de- 
veloped their personal and group loyalties, 
the very foundation of esprit de corps. 

When they go into battle, they go as a 
representative unit of their regiment. And 
they know that the troops back in training 
at Monterey, and the “Old Man” command- 
ing the regiment back here will be looking 
to them to carry on the tradition of which 
they have become a part. 

If the United States Army considered it 
too embarrassing to adopt the British sys- 
tem, it could promote variations of it. How- 
ever, this has been a good system and a tested 
one. It cannot be improved by simply trying 
to be different. 

We could, however, have a sixth division 
in Korea or elsewhere—the tactical Sixth— 
in which the Infantry regiments would again 
be the Ist, the 20th, and the 63d; and 
replace the battalions of these regiments 
with the fresh battalions trained at Fort 
Ord, the home base of these same regiments. 

This is less flexible than the British sys- 
tem, although it would serve to preserve 
identity and morale, other things being 
equal. It is also less competitive. 

Replacement could also be done by smaller 
units, but only under emergency fleld condi- 
tions. The battalion is the important tacti- 
cal unit to carry out the objective of unit 
replacement, 

We would do well if our high brass would 
swallow their pride and admit that all the 
best military ideas have not originated in 
the United States. 

Our human material is second to none. In 
fairness to these young men and their capa- 
bilities, we should provide a system that ap- 
peals to the spirit of a free country and peo- 
ple and the things of the spirit. 

The replacement system we are using is a 
hopper into which to pour the mass man. 
It is the first thing that needs to be replaced 
in any sound program to build a greater 
Army esprit de corps for the free man, 

In concluding this series of several col- 
umns, we wish to state that in this final 
article we have named a specific, existing 
unit replacement system in order to be spe- 
cific and not to end hanging in the air. 

We limited the subject to the infantry, 
again to be specific and because first things 
come first. 

We know that there is opposition to this 
type of training and replacement, on grounds 
of so-called efficiency—that false god that 
can be a Moloch in its wastefulness of 
human material and the human spirit. 

We are aware that this is a deep and 
fundamental change and that it cannot pro- 
duce a miracle overnight. It is not a shot- 
in-the-arm but a new diet. 

One other subject in these articles is worth 
repeating for emphasis. 

The Government should beware of making 
promises. A promise is taken as a solemn 
covenant. None should be made for quick 
political reaction or as a recruiting trick. 
Policies should be thought out as applicable 
over a long term before they are advertised 
as benefits; but promises once made to sol- 
diers by the Government of the United States 
must be kept in honor and in dignity. ` 
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OF NEW YORK 
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Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, too little 
is said about the educational value of 
illustrated booklets similar to the comic 
booklets that are so frequently seen, but 
I have had the opportunity to read the 
booklet entitled “This Is America,” by 
Joseph W. Musial, which has been com- 
mended by many including Ambassador 
Warren R. Austin, former Ambassador 
to the U. N., and Lt. Gen. Leslie R. 
Groves. I wish it were possible to in- 
clude in the Recor the booklet as it is 
constituted with the illustrations. That 
not being feasible, I am taking the 
liberty of inserting the script of the con- 
versations between Sonja, who was born 
in a foreign land, and the mythical 
character, Uncle Sam, joined by Sonja’s 
cousin George. That script is as fol- 
lows: 

Tus Is AMERICA 
(By Joseph W. Musial) 

Sonya. My name is Sonja. I was born in 
aforeign land. The government in my native 
country made me afraid. So, when my 
American relatives sent for me to live with 
them, they made me very happy. The 
Statue of Liberty seemed to say, “Fear no 
more.” I was worrying as I came ashore. 
Memories of much that I had seen and 
known were still fresh in my mind. 

Will things be different here? Are people 
here really not afraid to speak freely? Will 
I be allowed to go to my church? Do these 
people actually elect their own leaders? 

Cousin GEORGE. I'm your cousin George 
and here is Uncle Sam. 

Sonya. Hello. 

Uncie Sam. Welcome to our United States, 
Sonja. 

Sonya. Uncle Sam works in Washington. 
So we took an airplane—and 60 minutes 
later we were in the Capital of the United 
States. The buildings are even more im- 
pressive than those I’ve known. But I am 
timid and curious about the more important 
thing—just how this Government affects 
the lives of its citizens. What I've seen of 
America is beautiful, but how about the 
laws and the people? I wish I knew more. 

Uncite Sam. And you shall, Sonja. To- 
morrow I'll take you on a tour of Washing- 
ton and explain how our Government works. 

(Next day.) 

Unctz Sam. This is the White House, 
home of the President of the United States. 

Sonya. Can people really come close and 
go inside? 

Cousin GEORGE. Yes; thousands every year. 

Uncte Sam. This is the Supreme Court 
Building, seat of the highest Court in the 
land. 

Cousin GEORGE. And this is the Lincoln 
Memorial. 

Unctz Sam. It was Lincoln who best de- 
scribed our American Government when he 
said, “Government of the people, by the 
people, for the people.” 

Sonsa, But that's not really true, is it, 
Uncle Sam? I’ve heard many say that it’s 
silly to think of the American Government 
as being “by the people.” 

Uncie Sam. They're wrong. It is true, 
Sonja. You see, there are three basic forms 
of government: The monarchy, where power 

„Is in the name of one man, the king; the 


oligarchy, where a privileged few have power; 
and the democracy, where all people may 
share in government. Of course, it isn’t 
practical for millions of people directly to 
rule themselves, so in this country we choose 
individuals and send them here to represent 
us. Our representatives are responsible to 
the people. If the people are dissatisfied, 
they elect others to come here and act for 
them. All this is possible because the people 
have the right to vote. The right to vote is 
only one of many civil rights American 
colonists established for themselves in this 
country. When the parliament across the 
sea attempted to run things in the colonies 
and tax them without representation, the 
colonials rebelled. Armed colonials fought 
the Revolutionary War to protect their 
rights. Remember, though the colonials won 
the war, they knew that if their rights were 
to be made secure for the future they must 
unite to form a strong union. I was young 
and weak then. So each State appointed 
representatives who drew up a constitution 
to guarantee the rights of the separate States 
and each individual citizen—equality, lib- 
erty, justice, union—which was submitted 
to the States for ratification, thus putting 
into practice the principles for which it was 
established. Finally all 13 States voted to 
accept the Constitution as the supreme law 
of the land, with the power to change it in 
the hands of the people. In 1789 the first 
Government under the Constitution began 
with George Washington as President. 

Sonya. Is the Constitution very long and 
hard to understand? 

UNcLE SAN. No, Sonja; it's written simply, 
and is quite short. But just look what our 
Constitution does. The preamble states it 
shall “form a more perfect Union, establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquility, provide 
for the common defense, promote the gen- 
eral welfare, secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity.” 

Sonsa. But how does the Constitution 
perfect the Union of the United States? 

UNCLE SAM. It makes the States and Fed- 
eral Government work together because of 
its division of powers between them. 

Some of the advantages of the United 
States Constitution are— 

It forms the basis, the foundation for all 
valid law. 

It separates powers of the branches of 
government so they will check and balance. 

It rests ultimate power in the hands of the 
people, 

The Constitution provides how laws shall 
be made, who shall make them and how 
they shall be administered and interpreted. 
Articles I, II, and III describe the powers 
we the people give to the three branches of 
government, 

The executive branch sees that the laws 
are carried out. The legislative branch 
makes the laws. And the judicial branch in- 
terprets the laws. 

Article IV provides for the recognition of 
every State’s official acts, the rights of citi- 
zens, and the admission of new States. 

Sonya. New States? 

Cousin GEORGE. Yes; Alaska and Hawaii 
are asking for admission now. 

UN Sam. Article V tells how the Con- 
stitution may be amended. Up to now our 
citizens have found it desirable to make 22 
amendments. And article VI provides that 
no person may be required to take a religious 
test for public office. 

Songa. How wonderful. 

UNC LER Sam. Some of the rights the Con- 
stitution guarantees American citizens are 
freedom of worship, free speech, right to a 
speedy public trial, trial by jury, right of 
peaceable assembly, right to sue, right to 
counsel, freedom of the press, security 
against unreasonable search and seizure, in- 
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formation as to charges, right to petition the 
Government about grievances, right to be 
confronted by accuser, right to live in any 
State, right to own property, right to cross 
State borders freely, freedom from bondage, 
equal protection of the law, assurance of rep- 
resentative form of government, and right to 
engage in honest business. 

Sonysa. I'd like to know more about the 
three branches of the Government. Is Con- 
gress one of them? 

UncLte Sam. Yes, Sonja, Congress is the 
legislative branch, consisting of the House 
of Representatives and the Senate. 

Cousin GEORGE. I learned that the number 
of Representatives from each State depends 
upon the population of that State, and there 
are two Senators from each State. 

Uncie Sam. We the people (through the 
Constitution) give the House of Representa- 
tives the right to originate laws for the 
purpose of raising money, but both Houses 
must pass on laws concerning interstate 
commerce, regulation and coining of money, 
copyrights and patents, postal system, courts 
other than the Supreme Court, declare war, 
punish piracies, raise and support an Army 
and Navy, standardize weights and meas- 
ures, establish seat of government, and make 
all laws necessary to carry out its powers, 

Sonsa. That's a lot of power, Uncle Sam. 

Uncie Sam. The Senate participates in 
making the laws—often through amend- 
ments or substitute bills. In addition, it 
passes on certain appointments by the Presi- 
dent and also advises and consents on trea- 
ties (U. N. Charter, North Atlantic Pact. 
Mutual Defense Assistance Act, Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act). 

Cousin GEORGE. Now tell Sonja about the 
executive branch of our Government, Uncle 
Sam. 

UncLe Sam. Well, the Chief Executive is 
the President. 

Sonya. Is he elected by the people? 

UNcte SAM. It works this way, Sonja: The 
people vote for electors who are committed 
to vote for a particular candidate for Presi- 
dent. If no candidate gets a majority of 
electoral votes, the House of Representatives 
chooses the President. f 

Sonya. But where do the electors come 
from? 

UNCLE Sam. Today the electors are nomi- 
nated by the political parties. 

Cousin GEORGE. The people vote for the 
electors who back their candidate, 

UNCLE SAM. Now just look at some of the 
duties and powers of the President: He is 
Commander in Chief of the Armed Forces, he 
must keep Congress informed, he makes 
treaties (with Senate advice and consent), 
he may veto proposed legislation. 

COUSIN GEORGE. Our Presidents have always 
been great leaders. 

UNCLE SaM. Right, George. I’m glad you 
brought that up. A leader is one who shows 
the way—but a boss drives. 

Songa, I know what you mean, Uncle Sam. 
With so much to do in a country this size, 
the President must need lots of help. 

Cousin Grorbe. I read that there are more 
than 2 million employees in the executive 
department. 

UncLe Sam. Right, George—all under the 
Cabinet officers appointed by the President. 

Sonya. Suppose the President doesn’t com- 
plete his term, who becomes President then? 

Uncie Sam. After the President follows the 
Vice President, then the Speaker of the 
House. * 

SoNaA. Now tell us about the judicial 
branch, Uncle Sam. 

UNcLE Sam. The United States is divided 
into judicial circuits, each with a court of 
appeals, and into about 100 districts, each 
with a district court. Cases may go from a 
district court to the circuit court of appeals 
and finally to the Supreme Court. The Su- 
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preme Court is the highest court in the 
land. It has nine Justices appointed by the 
President and approved by the Senate. 

Sonsa. I heard someone say that because 
the Supreme Court can declare a law un- 
constitutional, it is in control of the whole 
country. 

Uncie Sam. My goodness, no. Our system 
of checking each bill before it becomes a law 
makes that sort of control impossible. This 
is how it works: 

Suppose a bill is introduced into the House 
of Representatives. 

1. If it is passed ty the House, the bill 
is sent to the Senate. 

2. The Senate may check the House by 
making amendments. The bill then goes 
back to the House for reconsideration. 

3. If the House approves the amendments, 
or if there are no amendments, the act then 
goes to the President. 

4. The President may check the enactment 
by vetoing it, giving his reasons. 

5. But Congress may check the President 
by overriding his veto with a two-thirds 
majority vote, making its act a law. 

6. Then suppose a citizen affected by the 
law questions its legality. 

7. The case gets to the Supreme Court. 

8. Which decides by majority vote whether 
the law conforms to the Constitution. 

And so each House of Congress checks the 
other, the President checks them both, they 
check him, and the Court checks Congress 
and the President—all according to the Con- 
stitution. 

Sonsa. How different the United States is 
from the country I came from. Could I 
become an American? A citizen? 

Uncite Sam. The United States would be 
proud to have you become one of us, Sonja. 
Just as in the days of the colonists, we wel- 
come those who seek true freedom and de- 
mocracy. Now that we’ve seen how our Gov- 
ernment works, there are a few even more 
important things to be remembered. 

Sonya. What are they? 

UNE Sam. First, our Government is the 
system which citizens themselves have estab- 
lished to insure freedom of speech, freedom 
of assembly, freedom of choice, freedom of 
religion. 

Second, with all this freedom, we must be 
vigilant in supporting our Government and 
existing law and must not attempt charges 
by other than the adequate legal means pro- 
vided. 

Sonsa. What can I do to be a real citizen? 

Uncie Sam. You should take an active part 
in local and national civil groups, and get all 
the schooling you can. Education is experi- 
ence, too. 

Sonya. I see what you mean, Uncle Sam. 
There’s danger if people become complacent 
about their government and don't study the 
issues of the day. 

Uncie Sam. Right. All our personal prob- 
lems can be solved within the law. Our 
Constitution provides the way for protecting 
the rights of all. 

Sonya. I see now that American Govern- 
ment is government by the people. 

UncLe Sam. Always vote at each election. 
Remember, you make it possible to place 
those men in Washington. 

Cousrmy GEORGE. And I see that we can’t 
blame things on “Those officials in Washing- 
ton.” It's up to each of us to be informed 
and to help in sending the right ones there, 
That’s the way we govern ourselves. 

Uncie Sam. Spoken like a real American. 


Mr. Speaker, much constructive and 
educational work is done by King Fea- 
tures Syndicate, with which Mr. Musial 
is connected, and of which Ward Greene 
is general manager and Bradley Kelly, 
assistant general manager, 


UNITED STATES REPRESENTATIVE 
TO THE UNITED NATIONS, 
New York City, April 21, 1952. 
Mr. Josrrn W. MUSIAL, 
Director of Education, 
King Features Syndicate, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Mustau: As you know, I have, 
from the first, felt most enthusiastic about 
your booklet This Is America. I think you 
have done a splendid job of telling our young 
people about their responsibilities and rights 
as American citizens. By dramatizing each 
detail of our constitutional government, you 
have vividly and memorably expressed the 
meaning of our heritage. 

You seem to have addressed your booklet 
chiefly to young people. I think millions of 
adults also could profit from your stimu- 
lating pages. 

I would like to see copies of This Is America 
distributed, not only in schools but also in 
libraries, civic and youth organizations, 
summer camps—in fact, wherever its mes- 
sage might help keep our flame of liberty 
burning. 

I congratulate you warmly on This Is 
America. Please call on me for any help I 
can contribute toward giving it the widest 
possible distribution. 

Sincerely yours, 
Warren R. AUSTIN. 


— 


REMINGTON RAND, INC., 
South Norwalk, Conn., April 30, 1952. 
Mr. Josera W. MUSIAL, 
King Features Syndicate, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. MusaL: As I told you, I had pre- 
pared a reply to your letter concerning This 
Is America, but I find that through some 
mishap it was not mailed, I apologize for 
the delay. 

My overall observation is that This Is 
America is an excellent presentation of many 
facts, giving a broad picture of our country, 
its opportunities, its Government, and the 
responsibilities of its citizens. As to its ef- 
fectiveness, I am even more convinced that 
it can achieve the goals you have set for it 
because of some observations made by a 
Hungarian engineer (a DP) who is now in 
our employ. I asked to have him study the 
pamphlet. His first reaction was that he was 
extremely sorry he had not had it while he 
was being processed while awaiting embarka- 
tion to this country. He is a man who has 
been publicly recognized for his rapid prog- 
ress in an Americanization class in South 
Norwalk, so he might be considered to be of 
higher intelligence than the average new- 
comer to this country. 

This man's wife has been with him here 
for the last 7 months. She knew no English 
when she came and has been slowly progress- 
ing in the new language, Despite this handi- 
cap, he reports, she was able to acquire many 
new facts and ideas about America in a com- 
paratively short reading of the pamphlet. 
In a word, they found it informative, in- 
structive, and, best of all, so interesting that 
it was not laborious study. 

He said that distribution of this pamphlet 
in Europe, especially to persons awaiting em- 
barkation, would be a great boon to them and 
would cut away much of the mystery of 
America. I shall go further and suggest that 
its distribution in Europe in a broad way 
would do much to counteract the under- 
mining propaganda so easily found in Eu- 
rope, not only that instigated by Russia, but 
by those jealous elements in the friendly 
nations. 

The map on the last page should interest 
everyone. The pamphlet in black and white 
is most effective. I doubt whether the use 
of color w-uld add anything to it, except to 
make it appear as a so-called comic book. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. GROVES, 
Lt. Gen. L. R. Groves. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1953 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an excel- 
lent editorial entitled “Fisheries—Ugly 
Duckling?” written by James Clark and 
published in the Gloucester Daily Times. 
It deals with the necessity of Congress 
providing adequate funds for research 
and study in the Commercial Fisheries 
Division of the Department of the Inte- 
rior. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

FISHERIES—UGLY DUCKLING? 

News from Washington that the poorly 
supported Commercial Fisheries Section is 
due to take a slash of 28 percent in the Fed- 
eral budget beginning July 1, 1953, is ex- 
tremely disturbing. 

All of us connected with the fisheries, 
whether here in Gloucester on the east coast 
or on other productive coasts, know how im- 
portant to the industry is the Commercial 
Fisheries Section of the United States Fish 
and Wildlife Service. We know, too, how 
shabbily this Section has been treated year 
by year by Congress and previous adminis- 
trations in appropriations. 

We appreciate the importance of Federal 
economy all along the line. But when a 
Section as useful as the Commercial Fish- 
eries is allowed only $150,000 to provide in- 
valuable service to a billion-dollar industry, 
and then when the operating funds are to 
be squeezed down to hardly more than $100,- 
000, it does seem like an example of penny- 
wise-pound-foolish action. 

We wonder whether the Commercial Fish- 
eries Section belongs in Fish and Wildlife. 
In this setting Commercial Fisheries Section 
is allotted only a pittance while the bulk 
of the appropriation goes toward promotion 
of sportsmen's interests under the Wildlife 
Section. It appears that the Commercial 
Fisheries Section is considered in Washing- 
ton as the ugly duckling of the United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service. Or should we say 
neglected child of the United States food 
industry? 

To those who may consider the fisheries 
as the ugly duckling, let us recall that the 
Commercial Fisheries is the real cradle of 
the American Navy, the Nation’s first indus- 
try, a most important factor in feeding the 
Nation in peace and war. Unfortunately, 
perhaps, it does not command as many votes 
as the sports-fishing industry. 

The Commercial Fisheries would welcome 
& more sympathetic and understanding atti- 
tude from Congress. The industry would 
have Congress appreciate that even with the 
slim funds now provided, the United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service Commercial Fish- 
eries Section provides the industry with sta- 
tistical data that are a vital necessity to the 
industry’s welfare. Insofar as its resources 
allow, the section conducts research work 
ashore and at sea that is constantly dis- 
covering new facts tending toward the in- 
dustry’s progress. Instances of good work 
are many. 

If the industry is to compete with other 
nations under conditions toward free trade, 
then more, rather than less, governmental 
research is a must“ in order that new species 


| 


of commercial fish may be discovered in the 
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sea around us, and that more facts can be 
learned about known sources of seafood. 

There are those who believe that the Gov- 
ernment would do well to transfer Commer- 
cial Fisheries from the Department of the 
Interior into some other department—such 
as the Department of Commerce, where the 
fishing industry might be more welcome, 
Commercial Fisheries has little in common 
with the Interior, or with such fellow sub- 
divisions as Petroleum Administration, Elec- 
tric Power, Minerals Exploration, Solid Fuels, 
Bureau of Mines, or even the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs—unless it is because the fisheries 
industry is getting a Federal scalping. 

The Commercial Fisheries would be at 
home in the Department of Commerce, along 
with Coast and Geodetic Survey, Maritime 
Board, Inland Waterways, Maritime Admin- 
istration, National Production, and the 
Weather Bureau. Commercial Fisheries 
made the first commerce of the Nation, 
The industry could hardly be an ugly duck- 
ling in the United States Department of 
Commerce, 

But whether in Interior or Commerce, the 
Commercial Fisheries budget should be re- 
stored to its modest current figure so that 
it can maintain its present efficient service 
to a vital American industry, 


Federal Barge Lines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1953 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following guest edi- 
torial by Charles W. Frank, from the 
New Orleans Item for May 4, 1953: 


ASKS MORE TIME ror BARGE OFFERS 


(By Charles W. Frank, president, New Or- 
leans Traffic and Transportation Bureau) 


One of the most important matters to 
come before the business interests of the 
city of New Orleans, as well as the entire 
midcontinent area, is the matter of a satis- 
factory disposition of the Federal Barge 
Lines, a facility which has been of invaluable 
assistance to the development of our port 
and the whole midcontinent area. 

The Federal Barge Lines were an out- 
growth of the Transportation Act of 1920 
and other statutes of Congress. 

This action was taken in recognition of 
the general belief that certain exploration 
and development of these facilities could 
best be done through the Federal Govern- 
ment, as private interests could not afford 
the financial burden necessary in the early 
stages. 

Accordingly the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration was created in 1924 in order to 
accomplish certain objectives. 

The major portion of this exploration and 
pioneering having been accomplished, it now 
comes time for the Federal Government to 
dispose of this facility for operation in pri- 
vate hands. 

Certainly no businessman wishes to see the 
Government in business any longer than is 
necessary. However, in the original act (49 
U.S. C. 153 (C) (D)) certain conditions were 
established with regard to the sale or lease of 
this facility. 

These conditions are: (1) That common- 
carrier service be continued, and (2) the 
continuance of joint water and rail rates. It 


is also provided that ample security be given 
to secure performance of these conditions. 

I cannot overemphasize the importance to 
the entire midcontinent area of maintaining 
similar services through private operation. 

The entire rate structure of this vast, im- 
portant area of our continent is so inter- 
woven with this picture, that these rights 
must be preserved. 

New Orleans, situated as it is at the gate- 
way to the world and serving this vast area, 
has the natural advantage of the normal 
downfiow of the Mississippi River. 

This natural advantage is tied in with ar- 
tificial, or man-made regulations, namely, 
rates. 

As president of the New Orleans Traffic 
and Transportation Bureau, I was directed 
to, and have written a letter to Mr. Lewis 
S. Rothchild, chairman of the Advisory 
Board of the Inland Waterways Corporation, 
and Administrator of the Federal Barge 
Lines, asking for an extension of the time 
limit in which to consider proposals for the 
disposition of this facility. 

This section is fast becoming a key indus- 
trial area of the United States as well as 
agricultural. 

But we must bear in mind that the first 
question asked by any prospective industry 
or agricultural prospect is: What is your 
transportation factor, both with regard to 
facilities and to rate structure? 

We believe that the prevailing attitude in 
turning business back to businessmen is cor- 
rect, and we sincerely trust that in this par- 
ticular case, they will be successful in doing 
this, and, above all, in protecting our service 
to small shippers, as well as our rate struc- 
ture. 


Prosthetic Appliance Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1953 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, on Wednesday, May 13, in the 
caucus room of the Old House Office 
Building, the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs held a demonstration of the arti- 
ficial-limb research program. . 

In my judgment, it was the most inter- 
esting and most successful demonstra- 
tion yet held. Several hundred persons 


-watched 10 veteran amputees display 


their ability to use the prosthetic appli- 
ances which have resulted from this 
extensive research program. 

The annual appropriation of $1 million 
for this program, which resulted from 
legislation enacted in the 80th Congress, 
is one of the most humane, most soul- 
satisfying expenditures of Government 
funds Congress has ever made. Not only 
does it give a new hope and new mode 
of living to our seriously disabled war 
veterans but its effect is being felt 
throughout our civilian population as 
great improvements in artificial arms 
and legs result from the research. I 
hope and pray that Congress will never 
seek to economize by limiting this vital 
program. 

Vice Adm. Joel T. Boone, Chief Medical 
Director of the Veterans’ Administration, 
attended the demonstration; and when 
he returned to his office, he wrote me 
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the following letter, which I would like 
to have the Members of this House read: 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., May 13, 1953. 
Hon. Eorrn Nourse ROGERS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. Rocers: Before the day ends I 
wish to congratulate you on sponsoring be- 
fore the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs the 
review of the artificial limb research pro- 
gram. The meeting this morning before 
your committee was most impressive and 
informative. It should be helpful in the 
dissemination of knowledge and emphasized 
that tedious and long efforts must be applied 
to research; the patience and intuitive 
genius of the research workers, and in the 
case of the handicapped, the interminable 
days, weeks, months, and even years of 
patient understanding. 

General Strong so well said that research 
cannot be regarded from the economic 
standpoint on a year-to-year basis. I can 
well state, as Chief Medical Director of the 
Veterans’ Administration’s medical and hos- 
pital program, that it cannot be predicated 
budgetwise, wisely on a year-to-year basis, 
There must be more stability than we have 
had in providing the necessary budget sup- 
port for this great program, 

A few months ago I received a letter from 
a former very high official in Government 
who said: “Life will never be simple in an 
agency like the Veterans’ Administration, 
There are too many conflicting interests. 
However, I think that maintenance of the 
high quality of medical care will be the de- 
cisive factor in all controversies.” The high 
quality of medical care cannot be main- 
tained unless it is fully supported by suffi- 
cient funds to make it possible to maintain 
that standard. There is reason to be appre- 
hensive of some who insist that the highest 
standard of medical care shall be provided 
for service-connected cases. Service and 
non-service-connected cases will receive ex- 
actly the same quality of care with the law 
providing for both categories under certain 
circumstances. The standard of care will be 
determined by the financial support pro- 
vided, 

The demonstration this morning empha- 
sized that the medical program of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration is not limited to pa- 
tients who are veterans of this country, but 
what we do in the Veterans’ Administration 
benefits humanity, and the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration’s medical program, in many in- 
stances, sets the standard for other elements 
to emulate; provides the guidance in many 
medical practices; and leads the way in 
many respects in scientific advances. 

Thank you very much for having invited 
me this morning. 

Very sincerely, 
J. T. Boone, 
Vice Admiral (MC), United States 
Navy, Retired, Chief Medical Di- 
rector. 


Let Taxpayers Rather Than Taxeaters Do 
the Job 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 
IN THE 5 . „ 
Tuesday, May 19, 1953 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
in the Recorp an editorial from the 
Democrat and Chronicle of Rochester, 
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N. Y., of Tuesday, May 12, with respect 
to the development of the now wasted 
power potential of Niagara Falls. Mr. 
Speaker, the issue at Niagara is clear- 
cut. The job can be done by the Gov- 
ernment, with a tax loss to the commu- 
nities and an illusory saving to con- 
sumers, or it can be done by private en- 
terprise, with a tax gain to the commu- 
nities, and with those who are benefited 
by it paying the fair cost of the benefits. 
Private enterprise is ready, willing, and 
able to do this job. It should be author- 
ized to get on with the task. 

The Democrat and Chronicle edito- 
rial follows: 

Turn Back NIAGARA? 

Niagara’s tumbling waters have long had 
a fascination for the socialist-minded. 
Here is an enormous source of power that 
seems made to order for the testing out of 
even more high-powered theories of Govern- 
ment ownership and control. Fortunately 
for the people of this State, private enter- 
prise began the development of Niagara 
power more than 50 years ago. Its record in 
that period has been so conspicuously suc- 
cessful that it is hard indeed to make out 
any case for Government ownership, except 
on the general principle that anything done 
by private enterprise in a big way must be 
bad. 

The passing of the New Deal with the 
change of administration this year may have 
checked, but certainly did not stop, the drive 
for Government expansion in the power 
field—an expansion that since 1933 has 
raised Government control in this field from 
less tHan 1 percent to 12 percent, and with 
a prospect of raising this to 20 percent if 
present projects are approved. If this drive 
for continued Government encroachment on 
private industry is to be stopped, a deter- 
mined stand must be made here in New York 
State at the brink of Niagara Falls. 

Government ownership advocates are re- 
turning to the attack with new bills in Con- 
gress to give the Federal Govérnment con- 
trol over the development of additional 
power at Niagara. Again the bills are pre- 
serited by Senator HERBERT LEHMAN and Rep- 
resentative FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, JR., spon- 
sors of measures that were shelved last year. 
Again they are arguing that to permit pri- 
vate industry to handle this project is giving 
away the precious resources of the Niagara 
River. And again they will be answered— 
backed, we hope, by strong public opinion— 
that private industry represents the tradi- 
tional American way. Surely in this State 
we want no further advance of creeping 
socialism. 

Five private utilities are ready and willing 
to assume the new Niagara development, 
which is intended to add another 1,330,000 
kilowatts power for public use. If developed 
by these companies, Federal, State, and local 
governments would get another estimated 
$23,000,000 in taxes, on top of the $170 mil- 
lion now paid by these companies. Under 
Government development, there would be no 
tax revenues for these units. If built by the 
Federal Government, the cost would be close 
to $400 million. If built by private com- 
panies, the cost would be assumed by the 
companies. 

The issue is squarely between Govern- 
ment and private ownership. There are no 
side issues of flood control, irrigation, or 
conservation. There is no contention that 
Government is better able to handle the job 
than private industry. It is solely a question 
of whether Government should be permitted 
to go further into a field where it already 
has gone too far, or whether a determined 
stand should be made now for the principle 
inherent in the American system. 


Driving Allies to Reds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1953 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the New Orleans States for May 6, 


1953: 
DRIVING ALLIES TO REDS 


As President Eisenhower and Secretary 
Dulles state the case, any new bars set up 
by Congress against imports would jolt the 
economy of jittery free-world allies and 
drive them into commerce with Russia. In 
short, if our old war allies can’t have two- 
way trade with America, they can with com- 
munism. 

There is another powerful group in Con- 
gress which is also stating its case. It wants 
greater tariff protection for some American 
manufacturers from “ruinous foreign com- 
petition” and “cheap foreign labor.“ 

Congress must make a choice between the 
two policies; between extending for 1 year 
the present Reciprocal Trade Act, which 
President Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles 
are requesting, and the Simpson bill which 
would raise new tariff barriers. 

If the higher tariff advocates prevail, 
some American manufacturers may have 
easier going; but other American manufac- 
turers will be selling less of their goods 
abroad; and besides, some of our free-world 
friends will be doing business with com- 
munism instead of with us, for do business 
with somebody they must. 

This puts the weight of the argument in 
favor of the Reciprocal Trade Act, and in 
favor of more two-way trade instead of less. 
America, too, must export, but it cannot con- 
tinue exporting without importing. 

It is highly satisfying to have high wages 
and high prices and busy factories in Amer- 
ica, but to have these we must have some 
foreign markets. If we can't sell abroad 
without buying abroad, is it good sense to 
build the tariff walls higher? 

Either policy will bring a little hurt to 
our economy. It would be good sense to 
choose the policy that would hurt the United 
States of America the least and help our 
side of the global fight the most. 


Ireland's Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 14, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following extracts from the speech 
of the Minister for External Affairs, Mr. 
Frank Aiken, on the estimate for his 
department in Dail Eireann, April 29, 
1953: 

We believe that our country has a right to 
freedom, to complete freedom for the whole 
of Ireland. We believe that it has as much 
right to self-determination as a unit as has 
Britain, America, France, Germany, Belgium, 
or any other country and we are not going 
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to be content with less, and 99 percent of 
our people if asked tomorrow should we go 
to fight for the freedom of another country 
while our own is denied would say “No.” 
We acted differently once; many of our peo- 
ple fought in the 1914-18 war and at the end 
of it we got not freedom but the Black and 
Tans. I am glad to say that the world is 
moving along and I am hoping that there 
will be on the banners of most of the big 
nations the principle of the right of self- 
determination and that not only will it be 
on their banners but that they will apply 
it in the areas over which they have influ- 
ence. 


UNITED STATES AND GERMAN UNITY 


We have recently seen how President 
Eisenhower repeats and underlines the state- 
ment made by the American Ambassador to 
Germany that it is an American aim that 
Germany should be free and united. It is 
very generous indeed of the American people 
to state an aim so clearly about a people 
who until recently were at war with them. 
We have never been at war with America, 
thank God, and we never will I hope. We 
do not ask America to fight for us as she 
may have to fight if she is to implement that 
aim in regard to Germany. But we do be- 
lieve that we are entitled to have our atti- 
tude respected when we say that we are as 
much entitled to freedom and unity as is 
Germany, France, Belgium, England, or the 
United States itself and that we are not 
going to be content with less. 

There was a discussion here as to what the 
big nations would do and what big nations 
would not do. In my belief some of the big 
nations at any rate have improved in our 
generation. Britain herself has improved to 
a certain extent although I do not believe 
that she lost anything by respecting our 
neutrality in the last war. At least she did 
respect it and my belief is that if she had 
not respected it she would have lost very 
heavily indeed. The behavior of America 
since the last war has indeed been most en- 
lightened and generous. Some nations be- 
fore were generous and some were enlight- 
ened but very few big nations—none that I 
know of with the same relative power rela- 
tionship to the rest of the world—have been 
as generous and enlightened as the United 
States has been. All we can hope is that 
they will continue to be generous not with 
their money but in their instincts and will 
become even more enlightened as time goes 
on. There is no doubting the truth of what 
Napoleon said: “In war morale is to material 
as 3 is to 1.“ I do not want to see war 
come and if it ever comes I should like to 
see a clear cut case between right and wrong 
and I should like to see the various coun- 
tries standing for something clearcut and 
definite which any Irishman could support. 
I want to see them standing for the prin- 
ciples that are enshrined in our Constitution 
and the principles for which the Irish people 
have fought all their lives. It is hard, of 
course, for the President, Cabinet or Con- 
gress to swing the vast United States even 
though the President or Cabinet might be- 
lieve that certain things should be done but 
we hope that as time goes on they will be 
brought around to agree with the principle 
which is enshrined in the resolution regard- 
ing the partition of Ireland which is before 
the American Houses of Congress. 

IRELAND'S FRIENDS 

All over the years when Ireland was fight- 
ing with its back to the wall for the land 
or for home rule or for the Republic of 
Ireland, we have had and we have today 
in the United States of America, Britain, 
Australia, Canada, New Zealand, and else- 
where very loyal friends. Knowing the 
Irish organizations in the United States since 
1926, I do not believe that at any time in 
Ireland’s history had we more devoted, more 
unselfish and energetic friends than we have 
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at the present time in the United States 
of America, They have pursued the object 
of bringing the American Government and 
people to a recognition that what Ireland 
stands for is right and just. They have pur- 
sued that quietly and very energetically. 
They have not been fully successful but to 
the extent that they have been successful, 
it is due to their very patriotic and very 
persistent efforts. 


THE CONSTITUTION 


The basis of our foreign policy, of course, 
is in our constitution. It has been said 
that war is the pursuit by forcible means 
of ends which one failed to obtain by peace- 
ful means. At any rate, the Government 
cannot pursue our foreign policy into war 
without the assent of Dail Eireann. Article 
28 of the constitution says: 

“War shall not be declared and the state 
shall not participate in any way save with 
the assent of Dail Eireann.” 

I have indicated that this Government, 
no more than 99 percent of the Irish people, 
have no intention of considering getting into 
war. It has been indicated before by pre- 
vious governments and by this Government 
that the question will not even be considered 
by the 26 county Parliament unless 
we are attacked. If attacked, of course, we 
will resist, but unless we are attacked this 
nation will not go into war and will not even 
consider going into war unless and until that 
matter is considered by an Irish Parliament. 
I cannot say, and nobody can say, on behalf 
of that Parliament what decision it will take. 

As to what we would do if war broke out, 
that has been announced by our govern- 
ment many years ago. It was announced by 
the Taoiseach, Eamon de Valera, in 1935. He 
said that much as we resented British in- 
justice to Ireland and their occupation of 6 
of our counties we would not allow our coun- 
try to be used as a base for attack on Britain. 
That, of course, continues to be the policy 
of this country and I am sure our people 
thoroughly approve of it. It continues to be 
the policy, not alone in relation to Great 
Britain but also to America. Much as we 
resent partition, even if we do not abandon 
our right to decide when to make war, we 
will not allow our country to be used as a 
base for attack on these countries. 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


I was asked what our attitude was to var- 
ious international organizations, what we 
proposed to do about UNO, European co- 
operation, and so on. Let us have a look 
again at the article of the constitution which 
refers to international relations. Article 29 
(1) says: 

“Ireland affirms its devotion to the ideal 
of peace and friendly cooperation among na- 
tions founded on international justice and 
morality.” 

In the League of Nations and in all our 
international relations since, we have sought 
as a people to get in international relations 
cooperation among nations founded on in- 
ternational justice and morality. There are 
no other principles upon which international 
relations can be founded if we are to remain 
at peace permanently. 

Much as we hear today about war reced- 
ing into the distant future, my belief is that 
if the proper principles are not set out and 
carried into operation by the international 
powers war will come sooner than later. In 
that regard, I believe the one thing which we 
can do is to prepare ourselves to build up our 
resources so that we can protect ourselves 
economically and, if the worst come to the 
worst, militarily. 

Clause 2 of article 29 says: 

“Ireland confirms its adherence to the 
principles of specific settlement of inter- 
national disputes by international arbitra- 
tion or by judicial determination.” 

In the past we were one of the chief ad- 
vocates of that approach in the League of 
Nations. In more recent years we have, 


through the activities of our representatives 
on the Council of Europe, shown that we 
still adhere to that principle of specific set- 
tlement of international disputes by inter- 
national arbitration or judicial determina- 
tion. That is the type of world we want, a 
world wherein there is a law which applies 
with equal force against the big and the 
small and which can be invoked should a 
small nation have a grievance against a large 
nation, or should a large nation have a griev- 
ance against a small, belligerent, trouble- 
making nation. 

Clause 3 of article 29 says: 

“Ireland accepts the generally recognized 
principles of international law as its role 
of conduct in its relations with other states.” 

Everybody knows that we do not claim to 
have any law made specially for us and that 
we are prepared to have applied to us the 
law applicable to other countries. On the 
other hand, however, we do not hold with 
laws being made specially for us to drive us 
to do things that other countries are not 
prepared to do, We think that the best way 
in which large nations can behave is to de- 
fine laws and enforce laws which they them- 
selves are prepared to have applied to them- 
selves. 

In that connection it was my duty not 
so very long ago to make a protest to the 
representative of the government of a large 
nation because certain forces had come into 
the six counties against our will and against 
the will of the Irish people. He started talk- 
ing to me about treaties, if you please. I 
took it that he was indicating that by the 
treaty of 1921, to which some of our people 
had submitted under threat of immediate 
and terrible war and its subsequent amend- 
ment in 1925 that we were bound by that 
treaty. I told him that both the treaty and 
its amendment was null and void, that it had 
no force or effect, and that it had as much 
validity here now as something that was 
signed by the French Government when that 
country was overwhelmed during the last war. 


Archbishop Joseph Francis Rummel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1953 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, this week 
in New Orleans all creeds are marking 
the 25th anniversary of Archbishop 
Joseph Francis Rummel’s elevation to 
the episcopacy. 

Archbishop Rummel has made a tre- 
mendous contribution to the spiritual 
welfare of countless thousands of Ameri- 
cans. In commemoration of this sig- 
nificant occasion I should like to include 
at this point an editorial from Catholic 
Action of the South entitled “Twenty- 
five Years in Hierarchy,” and an editorial 
from the New Orleans Item entitled 
“Twenty-fifth Anniversary as a Bishop.” 

The editorials follow: 

[From Catholic Action of the South for 
May 14, 1953] 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN HIERACHY 
(By M. F. Everett) 

The Most Reverend Joseph F. Rummel, 
S. T. D., assistant at the pontifical throne, 
will mark his silver jubilee of consecration 
as a sucessor to the Apostles with a solemn 
pontifical mass in St. Louis Cathedral Tues- 
day, May 19. Friday of the current week is 


the 18th anniversary of this installation as 
archbishop of New Orleans. 
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Amazing achievements in his tenure stamp 
his excellency as one of the truly great lead- 
ers of the church in New Orleans history, 
Building upon the solid foundation of ca- 
tholicism in this historic archdiocese, he lit- 
erally revitalized the faith and the organiza- 
tion of the church here. Existing move- 
ments were strengthened, others were reor- 
ganized, and many new ones were instituted 
under his direction. 

A huge increase in population, from 361,- 
882 faithful in the archdiocese in 1935 to 
523,756 at present, made necessary a corre- 
sponding growth in Catholic facilities during 
a trying time—a depression and a world war. 
Since his installation there have been 25 
new parishes instituted in the archdiocese. 
Forty-nine new churches, permanent and 
temporary, have been erected. In addition 
there have been renovation and expansion 
of some 30 others, more than a dozen of 
these being major improvements costing 
many thousands of dollars. 

At least 88 schools or school-related build- 
ings have been constructed in a striking ex- 
pansion of Catholic educational facilities. 
Though most of this program has been 
parochial, important projects have received 
aid through the huge youth progress pro- 
gram, instituted with wise foresight by His 
Excellency to furnish facilities that would 
otherwise have been materially delayed. Be- 
sides these, there have been other costly 
buildings erected by religious orders in edu- 
cational and health service fields, and 
parochial construction such as rectories, not 
touched upon in the compilation above. 

Constant solicitude for matters religious, 
including the sponsorship of great public 
demonstrations of faith and furtherance of 
vocations; promotion of all types of werk for 
the care and training of the young; inspira- 
tion of the laity to multiplied labors of 
Catholic action, concern for the underprivi- 
leged as a reflection of a greathearted charity, 
participation in civic advances—these and 
many more accomplishments show the ex- 
tent of Archbishop Rummel’s leadership. 

In attempting to find the secret of his 
unusual career, one recalls the words of the 
Reverend Cornelius Cyprian Clifford, con- 
cerning the priesthood, as printed in the 
Catholic World: ` 

“The priest, as Catholicism understands 
him, is no mere pedagogue of the conscience, 
enforcing rules and going before Our Lord’s 
disciples as a mere prophet or prayer leader 
in the Way. He is set apart for such indis- 
pensable work, it is true, because in his 
normal state he comes to mankind as one 
that is sent. There is a true apostolicity 
about him. He speaks as one haying au- 
thority. * * * 

“But while his will is panoplied with such 
jurisdiction, his heart and soul and con- 
science are clothed with something incon- 
ceivably more Godlike still. He is a per- 
sonality chosen, anointed, and irrevocably 
set apart from ordinary fiesh and blood by 
a solemn imposition of hands, in the name 
of the church. * * * 

“The separation seals him and stamps his 
very personality with an impress, or character 
of the soul, which is as much holier than 
the impress of baptism as the sacramental 
Body of the Lord is more sacred than the 
mystical womb out of which he was born 
again, through water and the Holy Ghost, to 
become a new creature in the sight of God.” 

If this is true of the priest, how much more 
so of a bishop. Archbishop Rummel has in- 
deed been true priest and true bishop, a 
man endowed with unusual talents, which 
he has spent as one sent from God to lead 
people to God. How much the Mystical Body 
of Christ, sorely wounded today, has been 
healed and strengthened by his efforts, only 
God can know. But the evidence visible to 
man leads us irresistibly to join in thanks- 
giving for the privilege of having him as our 
leader, in the prayer that he may be spared 
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to us for many years, and in the hope that 
his apostolate will continue in an ever-in- 
creasing harvest of souls, 


[From the New Orleans Item] 


ARCHBISHOP RUMMEL: 25TH ANNIVERSARY AS 
A BISHOP 


On the 25th anniversary of his elevation 
to the episcopacy, Archbishop Joseph Fran- 
cis Rummell will be handed a spiritual 
bouquet—a collection of promises of pray- 
ers, good works, masses and communions. 

At the same time, he will receive a check 
for $200,000 as first payment on the new 
St. Joseph Philosophy Hall at Notre Dame 
Seminary. 

Of the many honors that will be heaped 
on the archbishop as he celebrates a signifi- 
cant occasion, these gifts will be perhaps 
most symbolic of his career as spiritual 
leader of the Archdiocese of New Orleans. 
For they will, at one time, fittingly drama- 
tize his interest in education, his zeal for 
building, and his concern for matters of 
the spirit. 

When he came here from Omaha 18 years 
ago, Archbishop Rummel found in the 
Catholic schools of the diocese fewer than 
40,000 students and only 816 religious and 
146 lay teachers. 

Under his guidance, the system became the 
second largest school system in the State. 
The number of students increased 60 per- 
cent—to 64,000. And there are today 1,300 
religious and more than 400 lay instructors. 

Later the archbishop conceived and or- 
ganized the Youth Progress program under 
which more than $3 million was raised to 
erect new schools and provide facilities for 
young men. To date, three high schools, 
& preparatory school and a college have been 
built. One school is now under construc- 
tion and other projects are in the planning 
stage. 


Also through the archbishop’s efforts, the . 


1938 Eucharistic Congress was held in New 
Orleans, bringing to the city.a notable col- 
lection of Catholic dignitaries—a collection 
which will be duplicated in prominence when 
members of the United States hierarchy ar- 
rive to help celebrate the archbishop’s silver 
jubilee. 

Headed by Samuel Cardinal Stritch of 
Chicago, these dignitaries will join with the 
religious leaders and laity of the archdiocese 
to mark with magnificent ceremonies a mile- 
stone in the archbishop’s life. 

But when he walks down the aisle of the 
cathedral, wrapped in the rich robes of his 
great office, the archbishop will represent to 
his Kneeling flock more than the mere disci- 
pline and authority of the church. 

For his concern as archbishop has gone 
beyond the buildings and the organizations, 
the ceremony and the protocol, to the spirit- 
ual needs of those entrusted to his care. 

To these needs, the archbishop has been 
ever mindful. In hundreds of pastoral let- 
ters, his eloquent words have reminded the 
faithful of their obligations as Christians 
and Catholics. 

In a significant pastoral letter on Laetare 
Sunday this year, he wrote: 

“It is characteristic of every type of peace 
that it is not achieved without sacrifice. 

“No individual finds true peace within 
himself until he has learned to curb his pas- 
sions, control his emotions, guard his senses, 
restrain his imagination, bring his mind un- 
der the subjection of his will and make his 
will a perfect instrument of the all-holy and 
adorable will of the Eternal God. 

“All this involves not one but many sac- 
rifices, which are possible only through full 
cooperation with divine grace, that heavenly 
gift which ‘enlightens the mind and 
strengthens the will to shun evil and do 
. To his exhortations, the archbishop has 
added the most effective argument of all— 
the example of his life. 


Crusade Builds Village Hospital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 13, 1953 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to include an article 
from the St. Paul Pioneer Press. 

This is more than a news story; it is 
a tribute to the people of Greenbush, 
Minn., a village in my district, and their 
crusade to build a hospital. In these 
days when too many people and too many 
individuals, countries, and communities 
are asking for handouts whenever a 
problem comes up, the story of the build- 
ing of the Greenbush Hospital is unique 
and serves as an inspiration for us to 
return more fully to the good, sound 
American principle of individual injtia- 
tive and local community cooperative 
effort. 

The article in the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press for April 19, 1953, follows: 


GREENBUSH SHOWS How To Do IT—CRUSADE 
BUILDS VILLAGE HOSPITAL 
(By John R. Finnegan) 

A wooden Indian and a hunting jacket 
are symbols of one community’s determina- 
tion to have a general hospital. 

On a cold morning in late January 1943, 
the tiny village of Greenbush, Minn., in the 
northwest corner of the State, awakened to 
discover its small hospital in flames. 

The building and all equipment were lost 
in the blaze and the community, for the first 
time in 23 years, was without medical facili- 
ties. 

Actually, the building had not been con- 
structed for hospital use. It was a cement 
block structure built originally as a school- 
house. When a new school was erected, the 
old building was remodeled. 

Soon after the destruction of the hospital, 
the town’s only physician enlisted in the 
Navy. 

Citizens sought medical care elsewhere— 
some traveling the 23 miles to the nearest 
hospital at Roseau, others going 43 miles 
south to Thief River Falls. 


DRIVE BEGINS 


This being both inconvenient and expen- 
sive, and since emergency cases, should they 
arise, could not be handled quickly, Green- 
bush residents decided something had to 
be done. 

A wave of determination swept the village 
of 712 persons. It quickly spread to the 
2,000 persons in the outlying trade area. 

Finally, on February 13, 1945, a temporary 
committee of four men was set up to begin 
planning a new hospital. The four—three 
businessmen and a dentist—were L. J. Lor- 
biecki, W. O. Gordon, I. S. Folland, and Dr. 
H. C. Stone. 

They called a meeting with township 
chairman and clerks in the area and also 
invited representatives from Badger 10 
miles to the northeast, and Strathcona, 10 
miles south of town. 

Out of that session came the Memorial 
Hospital Association, a cooperative organiza- 
tion which raised most of the funds neces- 
sary to complete the $250,000 Greenbush 
Community Hospital 

To become a member of the association 
and have voting power, one had to pay $25. 
More than 570 persons did. Within a year 
$30,000 had been collected. 

The temporary committee under William 
Paulson, a rural mail carrier who made extra 
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rounds on his own time, and Frank Mc- 
Grath, local businessman, raised $18,000. 
Workers canvassed every home in the area 
for donations, and rarely came away with- 
out one. 

Problems arose, however. The original cost 
estimate of $60,000, made in 1945, was too 
low now. Costs climbed upward into the 
$200,000 class and more funds had to be 
obtained. 

ONE GOAL 


Scores of devices were dreamed up to raise 
the cash. Business and wholesale houses as 
far away as Thief River Falls made contri- 
butions. Memorials were given by relatives 
of deceased Greenbush citizens. Private in- 
dividuals equipped entire rooms. 

All of the community’s organizations— 
churches, ladies’ aids, the chamber of com- 
merce, and the American Legion post— 
chipped in. 

For the better part of 3 years every com- 
munity function was geared toward one 
goal—the hospital. 

There were dances, parties, and a talent 
play. That play netted some $1,300 and was 
staged by residents of the Haug community. 

Late in 1947 a wooden Indian and a hunt- 
ing jacket entered the picture. As part of 
the first hospital day in Greenbush, towns- 
people held an auction. 

Everyone donated something—everyone 
bought something. 

The Indian was donated by a St. Paul 
man, Louis Eppinger, 542 Rice. A statue of 
a redskin, hand shading his eyes as he looks 
into the distance, the Indian brought a 
handsome price at the sale—someone bought 
him for $250. 

Over a period of 3 years the statue was sold 
three times, bringing in $800. Later it was 
given to the hospital and now it welcomes 
visitors in the entryway of the institution. 

The hunting jacket was donated by a Thief 
River Falls sporting goods firm and was sold 
10 times. Each time the buyer redonated it. 
Total receipts from the jacket—$929. 

Financially stable, the community which 
serves a large northern area received ap- 
proval of the hospital services section of 
the Minnesota Department of Health for 
Federal aid in building the planned 20-bed 
hospital. 

Since the land already had been purchased 
and some building done, the hospital asso- 
ciation received only $73,000 in Federal 
funds—one-third of the amount necessary 
to complete and equip the building. 

W. O. Gordon was the first president of 
the Greenbush Community Hospital Associ- 
ation. Leonard Brekke, one of the original 


board members, is now the head of the group 


and I. S. Folland is treasurer. 

Plans were drawn in 1946 for the hos- 
pital—including all modern equipment plus 
a delivery room and an operating room—and 
excavation was begun. 

Three years later, the first general hospital 
in Minnesota to be opened under the Hill- 
Burton Act was finished. Sixty-two others 
have been started since then. 


DEBT TRIMMED 

At the time of the opening and during the 
first 8 months of operation, the hospital had 
a $72,000 indebtedness in bonds and accounts 
payable. The bonds are held by members of 
the community as an investment and to in- 
sure good medical care for the area. 

The hospital did what residents hoped it 
would—it provided hospital facilities which 
were badly needed and attracted a doctor, a 
young man just out of the Navy, Dr. L. H. 
Klefstad. 

He moved into town in 1947 and has since 
built and equipped a new clinic. The only 
resident physician, he has help on the staff 
from 4 doctors from Roseau and 1 from Karl- 
stad. Consultants also include two Thief 
River Falls medics. 
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Eighteen persons are needed to operate the 
plant, including 3 nurses and 1 administra- 
tor. Present business manager and admin- 
istrator are Mr. and Mrs. R. J. Krukowski, 
respectively. 


New Castle (Ind.) Rural Electric Cor- 
poration Is First To Completely Liqui- 
date Its Government Loan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1953 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
farmers of Indiana are indeed happy 
over the fact that the Henry County 
Rural Electric Corp., of New Castle, 
Ind., has become the first Government 
borrower to pay in full its loan from the 
Farm Electric Service. 3 

This complete liquidation was made 
13% years ahead of schedule. 

Iam herewith submitting a news item 
from the American Farm Bureau News 
Letter of May 11 concerning this re- 
markable repayment of a co-op loan: 


Fmsr REA Co-op Repays. LOAN FROM FARM 
SERVICE 


The Henry County Rural Electric Member- 
ship Corp. of New Castle, Ind., has become 
the first Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion borrower to pay back its debt in full 
from Farm Electric Service. USDA has 
announced that final payment was made 
more than 13% years ahead of schedule. 

The cooperative was an early REA bor- 
rower. Its first REA loan of $92,000 was ap- 
proved in July, 1936. Subsequent loan ap- 
provals, the last in 1941, brought the total 
to $655,513. 

In addition to repaying the principal, the 
co-op has paid. $162,497 in interest. Under 
the repayment schedule agreed upon, the 
final payment would have fallen due in 
October 1966. 

The cooperative placed its first lines in 
service on January 8, 1938. It now operates 
more than 700 miles of powerlines and 
serves some 3,250 members, all farms plus a 
few other establishments in a completely 
rural area. 

In December 1952 the farmer members of 
the cooperative used an average of 306 kilo- 
watt-hours. The average farm consump- 
tion on all REA-financed systems during 
that month was 200 kilowatt-hours. 

A few REA borrowers have repaid their 
loans as a result of amalgamation into larger 
companies or from other sources than rev- 
enues. The Amana Society Service Co. 
of Iowa repaid its loan from revenues 
some time ago, but the revenue was derived 
in considerable part from service to indus- 
trial establishments. The Henry County 
REMC is the first borrower serving an es- 
sentially agricultural load to become fully 
clear of debt. 

The company offers service at reasonable 
rates to every establishment within its area. 
It has ample reserves for emergencies, for 
maintenance and repairs, and to connect 
up any new applicants which may become 
established in its area. 

REA, which will complete 18 years of lend- 
ing on May 11, has approved electrification 
loans totaling about $2,700 million of which 
about $2,200 million has been drawn down 
by its more than 1,000 borrowers operating 
in 46 States. These loans bear 2 percent 


interest and are being repaid over a maxi- 
mum amortization period of 35 pears. (The 
Henry County REMC loans were for a 25- 
year period.) 

Collections of interest and principal now 
total about 6420 million, approximately 
equal to the amount which had been ad- 
vanced by May 1945. Of that amount more 
than $50 million has been repaid ahead of 
schedule. Delinquencies are only one-fifth 
of 1 percent of the amount due. 

The telephone loan program adminis- 
tered by REA is a little over 3 years old. 
About $113 million of loans has been ap- 
proved. Only two repayments of telephone 
loans have yet fallen due, and both have 
been met promptly on schedule, 


Adoption of a Positive Attitude in Dealing 
With Veterans’ Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following excellent editorial from 
the Chelsea Record, Chelsea, Mass., Fri- 
day, May 15, 1953: 

OVERPROBED AND UNDERFINANCED 


The administration of veterans’ affairs in 
recent years has become a round-the-clock 
proving grounds for investigative bodies. 
There is reason to believe that, at this point, 
the program is suffering from too much of 
a good thing. 

Since 1947 the Veterans’ Administration 
has been studied up one side and down the 
other by no less than 14 separate commit- 
tees, task forces, and commissions. Some of 
these probes produced good results and the 
Congress enacted helpful legislation. But 
others generated far more heat than light 
and some served only as cover for premedi- 
tated attacks on the principles and laws gov- 
erning veterans’ services and benefits. 

The point is that no doctor ever cured a 
patient on the examining table. The record 
would indicate that continued efforts to 
“doctor” the VA in this fashion will create 
a situation far worse than they are supposed 
to correct. 

American Legion National Commander 
Lewis K. Gough recently spelled out this 
danger when he suggested to the Congress 
that “the time has come for the adoption of 
a positive attitude in dealing with veterans’ 
affairs.” 

We think the commander has something. 
Certainly a Government operation as impor- 
tant and complex as this one needs careful 
scrutiny. But when investigations are piled 
one on the other, so fast and furious as to 
impair the work of the agency, then every- 
body loses. 

Unfortunately, the heaviest loser is the 
fellow who already has lost too much—the 
disabled veteran. He’s the one who is hurt 
by scatter-shot charges against the system 
of service established for his benefit. And 
the hardship is all his when the people re- 
sponsible for running that service are too 
busy explaining their work to do it. 

To the 22,000 disabled and sick veterans 
waiting to be admitted to VA hospitals 
around the country, the prospect of still 
more investigations holds no charm at all. 

More to the point, in their interest and 
the Nation’s, would be congressional action 
providing funds to meet this need for med- 
ical and hospital care. They have earned it. 


-dames Henry Berman, Harry 
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Lawrence Jewish Community Center 
Breakfast Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following address which I delivered 
as guest speaker at the Monthly Break- 
fast Club of the Jewish Community Cen- 
ter of Lawrence, Mass., on Sunday, May 
17, 1953. This program was cosponsored 
by a variety of leading Jewish organi- 
zations in Greater Lawrence, Mass., and 
the principal purpose of this get-together 
is to keep in touch with local men and 
women of Jewish faith serving in the 
Armed Forces through correspondence, 
gift packages, and in many other ways. 
This particular Sunday Breakfast Club 
meeting was to pay tribute to the moth- 
ers of the present service men and women 
serving with our Armed Forces. 

Irving Silverstein and Charles Alfond, 
cochairmen of the Jewish Community 
Center Breakfast Club, of Lawrence, 
were in charge. Samuel Kolsky, center 
vice president presided at the breakfast. 
Head table guests at the breakfast were 
the following armed services committee 
officers: Mrs. Maurice Nevins, chairman; 
Elliott J. Issenberg, vice chairman; Ben- 
jamin Carity, treasurer; Mrs. Henry 
Kaplan, secretary. Also, at the head 
table were Rabbi Herschel Levin, who 
delivered the invocation; James Stefin, 
commander, Jewish War Veterans; Mrs. 
Maurice Silverman, president, Jewish 
War Veterans Auxiliary; Harry Koffman, 
center president; Abraham Rappaport, 
president of the Jewish Community 
Council; Harry Hymanson, New England 
JWB armed services director; Robert 
Goldberg, Breakfast Club secretary; and 
Mark Mazel, center executive director 
and Breakfast Club treasurer. Special 
guests at the breakfast were the follow- 
ing service mothers and wives: the Mes- 
Bloom, 
Samuel Caplan, Mitchell Caras, Sarah 
Cohen, Sadie Boldberg, Louis Kaminsky, 
Harry Koffman, Samuel Fossman, Harry 
Lynch, Louis Nadison, Max Nicholoson, 
Robert Lebowitz, H. Tay, Louis Shames- 
man, M. Shycoff, Morris Pearl, Joseph 
Resnick, Albert Spizer, Joseph Winthrop, 
Aaron Woloshin, Harry Sokol, Albert 
Hamilt, Max Soreff, Samuel Fox, George 
Berman, Louis Blotner, Nathan Brown, 
S. Hartman, J. Neistadt, Max Levin, 
Maurice Nevins, Edward Silverman, M. 
J. Caplan, Richard Bloom, Kenneth 
Cohen, Albert Rothseid, Robert Strauss, 
George Urdang, Martin Neistadt, H. W. 
Goldblatt, and James Gill. 

The address follows: 

The sweetest word in any language is 
“mother.” 

The source of our being, the caretaker 
of our helpless years, our refuge in trouble, 
and the teacher of all that is good and true, 
the woman who bears children is beloved in 
the sight of God, the Creator. © 

What a wonderful world this would be 
if everyone lived up to the unselfish cour- 
age and devotion of our mothers. 
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Long before we had doctors, diplomats, 
economists, or psychiatrists, they were able 
to solve most family problems. 

From the child who cries in the night 
from hunger or loneliness to the girl who is 
preparing for marriage or the grown man 
who is sometimes ashamed of his own con- 
duct or is wearied by the disappointments 
or betrayals of others, we seek the patient 
understanding of the woman who gave us 
life. 

Far from home and on the final battlefield 
for him, a dying soldier will call to her with 
his last breath. 

When she has gone to her reward, she 
leaves an emptiness in our hearts that can 
never be filled, even by the tender memories 
she has left to us. 

Those memories are a light to guide us 
through the darkness. Spurred by regret 
that we did not during her lifetime develop 
the character that she tried to nurture in us, 
We should strive to make up for it by show- 
ing greater consideration for those we meet 
during our earthly journey. 

We who have lost our mothers know the 
meaning of “too little and too late.” To 
those of you who still have the blessing 
of their presence we offer this advice: Honor 
them and please them while you still have 
the chance, and enjoy the gratitude in their 
eyes. Every mother wants to see her chil- 
dren happy and successful, but, above all 
else, she prays that they will never bring 
dishonor to themselves. 

“For what profiteth a man if he gain the 
whole world and thereby lose his own soul.“ 

Woman is the creator and protector of 
life, but man, too often, destroys it, not 
only in war, which is the supreme tragedy 
of man’s mismanagement, but in the every- 
day affairs of life. 

Lies can ruin a person’s character and even 
break up families. Theft within the law can 
cheat its victims and poison them against 
their fellow men. When you add up all 
these little sins you will find that they 
cause almost as much friction and bitterness 
as the more sensational evils of intolerance 
and crime. j 

No person ever acquired these habits and 
attitudes in a good home. 

Somewhere and somehow he was tempted 
and strayed from his moorings. 

When we think of Hitler and Stalin, it 
is hard to imagine that they were once inno- 
cent babies in their mothers’ arms. For 
their massive cruelties set them apart from 
our human race. What happened to them? 
How did they get that way? Perhaps they 
came from broken homes where they were 
denied normal care and affection. Maybe 
they were shunned because of some physical 
or personality defect and sought revenge 
by bulldogging their way into positions 
where they could enslave millions of people 
who had done them no harm. A 

Some day the scholars will write up an ex- 
planation of these two distorted lives so that 
we may spot the symptoms in others and 
arrest this antisocial disease in time. 

Some people will say that Hitler and 
Stalin were but the end products of Nazism 
and communism. But how about the be- 
ginning? Both movements—and I say both, 
for one has just gone underground after de- 
feat—have a host of lesser leaders all re- 
lated by hate. 

After Stalin, we apparently have Malenkov. 
Whether he is still alive or how long he will 
remain alive, I don’t know. After him comes 
Molotov, Beria, or—what difference does it 
make? They are all enemies of civilized 
values, 

In our time it has become convenient to 
blame society for all our misfortunes. 
Everybody is looking for the economic solu- 
tion or the political answer. 

Some perfectionists dream of the day 
when science will be able to do everything— 
that is, almost everything—for us. We'll all 


just sit back and push buttons and our 
every wish will be fulfilled. 

I used to read about something like that 
when I was a child. I think it was called 
“Aladdin and His Wonderful Lamp,” but 
when I went looking for this gadget it 
seemed that there was no such thing. 
People had to be their own “lamps’”—study- 
ing, working, saving—if they hoped to have 
any direction over their own lives. 

This Nation was built by men and women 
on the foundation of the families for whom 
they worked and sacrificed. 

Even in a family there are differences. 
Children grow up and embark on separate 
careers, because each person is of impor- 
tance and value as an individual. Each 
youth learns to be considerate of others and 
to develop his own talents. 

The great progress of the United States 
was not ordered by any superman or super- 
government. It was built from the ground 
up by the creative energies of its people 
that were released by freedom, 

That is why we dread and oppose any sys- 
tem that would crush the person and regi- 
ment him and all others into a way of life 
dictated to him by the state. 

Communism and all other isms hate re- 
ligion. They try to destroy it or enslave it 
because religion teaches the value and the 
dignity of each human being under God. 

Next they strike at the family through the 
children. 

With devilish cunning and under the pre- 
text of loyalty to the fatherland they en- 
courage youngsters to inform on their par- 
ents. Nothing could be more demoralizing 
than this, both for the heartbroken parents 
and those children who are being taught to 
betray. 

The Communists know they can't fool all 
the grownups, who have had some experi- 
ence in weighing both sides of any question, 
on the basis of faets and reason. So they 
take the children from their mothers and 
stamp their impressionable minds with Com- 
munist lies. 

In some satellite countries this education 
for slavery begins in the nursery. Through 
games and simple arithmetic problems they 
are being indoctrinated with fear of us. 

Military training for many boys and girls 
starts at the age of 10. 

Half the young people under 18 years in 
Czechoslovakia now live in government- 
operated factory hostels. Parents can only 
see them and talk to them once a month. 
The purpose of this is to make those of the 
same flesh and blood strangers to each other, 
breaking down the natural ties of affection 
so that the younger generation will become 
wards of the state. 

The Czech minister of employment makes 
no bones about it. He says: “Until now 50 
percent of the youth spent its entire occu- 
pational and free time on the premises of 
factory (in apprentice schools and hostels). 
The other 50 percent went home after work- 
ing hours to join their families. This prac- 
tice must stop.” 

There you have it in their own words. 

The Communists in Hungary go further. 

Under the new family act, which went 
into force in January, parents are limited to 
supervision of their children. This is the 
first wedge in a plan to eliminate completely 
the old-fashioned authority of parents over 
their offspring. 

It is hard to believe that a government 
could be so methodically cruel toward its 
own people. But the lust for power over- 
rides mercy, kindness, and love. The Soviets 
take all the knowledge that has been ac- 
quired about the mind, the knowledge that 
should help people in time of trouble and 
serve to promote understanding among peo- 
ple, and use it for destructive ends: All hu- 
man values must be broken so that the 
victims will become machinelike tools in the 
service of the few who should be in mental 
hospitals instead of the Kremlin, 
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One of the most pathetic sights in Russia 
is the large number of young people whose 
parents have been liquidated or are being 
liquidated. They survive as beggars, petty 
thieves, or even worse. No friend or relative 
dares to offer them sanctuary for fear of 
offending the regime. And so they roam as 
shadows of human beings until such time 
as they publicly denounce their murdered 
parents for the crimes their parents did not 
commit. 

Then they might eat more but still be 
empty in mind and heart. 

The vengeance of Stalin was terrible. If 
he thought you were less than enthusiastic 
about his program, he started to frame you. 
And his most potent weapon was to strike 
at you through your children, theatening 
harm to them unless you confessed to a 
treason of which you were innocent. Under 
this inhuman pressure you tried to save them 
but could not win. Stalin made the final 
betrayal by sticking you up before a firing 
squad. 

It chills us to think of it, even in the peace 
and security of the United States. 

The cult of lies, terror, and betrayals 
goes on, for there are many like Stalin ready 
to step into his vacant shoes. And the 
tragedy is that babies in their cribs who are 
unfortunate enough to open their eyes to 
life in the vast prison that is Russia will be 
molded in Stalin's image unless the world 
can stop this spreading madness. 

Our hearts should go out to the Russian 
people, who are the first victims of com- 
munism. The vise was clamped on them 
before they could move, and now they are 
helpless. Most of them are parents, just 
like parents everywhere, whose one devout 
ambition is to see their children become good 
men and women, living useful lives in the 
peaceful fraternity of the worldwide human 
family. 

Someway, somehow, we've got to breach the 
wall that their overlords have built to cut 
them off from contact with civilization and 
help them to find their lost children. For 
parents speak a language to each other, the 
universal tongue of love, compassion, and 
virtue, that they themselves learned at their 
mothers’ knees and that bridges all the arti- 
ficial divisions in life. No government can 
forever block communication between peo- 
ple who share the joys and sorrows and the 
decent aspirations that are common to fam- 
ily life everywhere. 

No one advises the Russian people to rebel 
now, for it is impossible when the state is 
strictly disciplined and is armed to the teeth, 
Any uprising would be drowned in blood. 

But we've got to reach through to them, 
to keep their hopes alive for the day when 
dissension breaks the solid front of the Com- 
munist Party. In the ensuing civil war, the 
Russian people will have the chance, aided 
by us, to rid themselves once and for all of 
the constant fear that burdens their lives. 

The Jewish people, more than any other, 
know what it is like to be persecuted. 
Many of them left Russia to find freedom in 
the United States. Millions of them became 
martyrs to the blind fury of Hitler and 
Stalin, Even today they find Moscow direct- 
ing its hate toward those who escape to the 
“land reborn’’—Israel. 

How did your people ever survive? 

By strengthening the ties between parents 
and children and helping one another in 
distress. 

Your religion, your culture, your appre- 
ciation for learning, and your high stand- 
ards of family life—these have been your 
faith and your inspiration. In spite of yes- 
terday’s violent oppression and the linger- 
ing echoes we find here and there in the in- 
tolerance of today, you never surrendered to 
those who degrade the qualities that alone 
raise man above the level of the beast. 

Americans of today are living in a world 
where we must defend the values we believe 
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im or suffer the fate of those who have been 
conquered by communism. 

To defend ourselves, we have to do some 
things that we would rather not do if we 
had any choice. 

There is no choice when we are in danger. 

The normal life of millions of young men 
is being interrupted by the emergency call 
of military service. 

Both parents and sons are making this 
sacrifice, not for any personal reasons, but 
to protect the freedoms of friends, neighbors, 
and all the millions of Americans they do 
not know. Every person who has not worn 
the uniform of his country or has not given 
a son, a daughter, or a brother, to stand 
guard over our security, even while we sleep, 
should thank God every night that our Na- 
tion can produce the courage and the char- 
acter that no amount of money can buy. 

They are good soldiers, these sturdy kids 
who were playing in the back yard not so 
long ago. Suddenly the roles seem to be 
reversed. Once we took care of their every 
need. Now they are watching over us. 

The Army has found out that the man 
who can overcome his fear in battle is one 
who believes in the Divine Father above and 
has at least a brother or a sister back home. 

God and family, these are the pillars of 
their strength that elevate them to manhood 
in spite of their tender years. 

In Korea many have suffered and some 
have died for us. Mothers worry about 
their boys, wondering if those who do come 
back will be dead inside, embittered and 
brutalized by the searing shock of war. 

Will all the patient love and understanding 
that was given to his upbringing be lost? 
Will the son who returns be so transformed 
that he will be like a stranger in the house? 

Mother, don’t worry. You have trained 
him well, this boy of yours. You will be 
proud of him in every way when you see 
him again. 

One of the most revealing stories to come 
out of Korea is his love for the hundreds 
of thousands of homeless orphans in that 
unhappy country, uprooted, hungry, and 
afraid. ” 

American fighting men have taken these 
wandering children right into their hearts, 
In fact, they have adopted some and get 
along famously with them, and to heck with 
all barriers of language, race, creed, or dis- 
tance. 

Now, GI's don’t have money to burn. Yet 
if you added up all the money they have 
given on their own to build shelters for 
these innocent and helpless victims of war, 
to provide them with food and clothing, you 
would find that they are doing a better job 
percentagewise than we are doing for the 
Community Chest or for any other worth- 
while cause in the peace and abundance of 
the United States. 

No, mother; he won't let war change his 
character, because he’s made of better stuff. 

When 18,- 19,- and 20-year-old Americans, 
most of them bachelors, are working in their 
spare time for orphans in a strange land and 
giving them the companionship of a father, 
you can be sure that these soldiers, sailors, 
and airmen of ours have what it takes. 

Governments sometimes become so big 
and powerful that they lose the common 
touch. 

As in the case of Communist Russia, they 
try to break up the understanding and gen- 
erous spirit that exists among friends and 
families. They build spite fences between 
nations to shut off communication among 
the peoples of this earth. By propaganda 
they divide in order to destroy. 

It looks like a manifestation of power. In 
truth it is a confession of fear, fear that the 
American people and the Russian people 
might get to know and understand each 
other, thereby revealing how close they are 
in their humanity. 

Russian mothers also love their children. 
if the Communists did not seek to disrupt 


and destroy this emotion which is the core 
of all creation, Russian children would have 
a chance to grow up as normal people and 
the world would be free from terror. 

The Russians’ standard of living is lower 
than ours, but it will improve in time, and 
sooner if their masters turn from war to 
peace. The point is they go through the 
cycle of birth, and life, and death just as 
we do. 

This unifying experience will someday win 
permanent peace. 

When people get together, like American 
soldiers and Korean orphans, the good that 
is in both becomes warm with life, nourished 
by a mutual need. 

We must have laws and governments to 
protect us from abuse or abusing others. 

But when we look around at the million 
and one activities of earthmen, we see that 
most good and constructive efforts come 
from ordinary people, without the permis- 
sion or command of any government, even 
as you organized the Jewish Community 
Center, conceived a program for it, and put 
it into benevolent action. 

All this had its origin in the temple called 
home. 

The purpose of this breakfast meeting is 
to pay deserved tribute to the mothers of 
our service men and women. 

I shall not dare to speak for them, because 
no mere man can ever describe the eternity 
of a mother's love or the boundless devotion 
in her prayers. Only God can truly appre- 
ciate those who create in His name. 

And so I have confined myself to some 
observations about your sons and daughters 
who are in the service of our country, of their 
courage and their kindness, for both are 
needed to bring hope and opportunity to 
all who are born of woman throughout the 
world. 

To the Jewish mothers of American patri- 
ots I can only say: “It is the conduct of 
your children that brings honor to you. 
In their splendid manhood and womanhood 
they are rewarding you for all the sacrifices 
you made to bring them up true and good. 
In behalf of all Americans may I express to 
you our pride and our humble gratitude. 


Lionel L. Meunier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1953 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, for several 
years Mr. Lionel L. Meunier has been 
stationed in Hartford, Conn., as an 
agent of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation. During his service in Connecti- 
cut and as a resident agent in Hartford 
he has had an outstanding record in the 
field of law enforcement. He is re- 
spected and admired by the police au- 
thorities, both State and local. He has 
won for himself and for the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation a place in the af- 
fection of thousands of Connecticut res- 
idents. 

This respect, this admiration, and 
this affection is based on his ability, his 
sense of fairness, and his splendid per- 
sonality. During the time that he has 
served in Connecticut he has worked on 
many outstanding cases. 

Mr. Meunier has been transferred to 
an office in South Carolina. The people 
of Connecticut are sorry to see him go, 
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but they wish him well in the new field 
where he is to continue his work. 

He is a credit to the FBI and to the 
United States of America. 

The opinion of the people of Con- 
necticut is well expressed in the following 
editorial from the Hartford Courant of 
May 13, 1953: 


THe SENIOR FBI AGENT Gets TRANSFERRED 


One of the penalties of Government work 
is the transfer from one community to an- 
other. Just as it seems as though a fine civic 
servant had become part of the landscape, 
he moves along to take a post in another 
part of the country. Connecticut is about 
to lose Lionel Meunier that way. He is be- 
ing transferred to Florence, S. C. A group 
of his friends are giving him a dinner to- 
night to say goodby, and it seems only fit- 
ting that his work here ought to be men- 
tioned. 

Mr. Meunier, better known as Jack, is one 
of a group of men whose work in this State 
is, to most people inconspicuous, He is an 
agent of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
Part of his job in crime prevention has been 
working with local police agencies, cooper- 
ating in the search for wanted men, helping 
apply the latest techniques of detection in 
police schools or in specific cases where Fed- 
eral help is requested. He has also done yeo- 
man’s work in talking to clubs and to groups 
of people about the work of the FBI, and 
how the public can help in checking crime. 

It’s the staffing of the FBI with alert, sen- 
sible men like Jack Meunier and the insist- 
ence of J. Edgar Hoover on superior stand- 
ards throughout this force- that take the 
steam out of the occasionally fomented wor- 
ries about secret police. It’s a pity in a way 
that their work demands a high degree of 
anonymity. There are fine men engaged in 
this branch of the Nation’s service. The 
tribute paid to Jack Meunier tonight by his 
friends among the police ought to show how 
deep is the respect of this State for one of 
them, 


Abilene, Kans.: The Town of Opportunity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1953 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent granted me by 
the House, I am including a statement 
submitted by the Abilene Chamber of 
Commerce concerning the city of Abi- 
lene, Kans. 

Abilene is ideally situated in the heart 
of our great State. It is one of the best- 
known small cities in America. The city 
of Abilene has many available industrial 
and residential sites and many new 
homes currently under construction. A 
new high school, costing approximately 
$2 million will be open next year. Abi- 
lene offers most attractive utility rates. 

In addition Abilene, Kans., has a color- 
ful history. It is the boyhood home of 
the President of the United States. 

I commend the reading of the follow- 
ing statement submitted by the Abilene 
Chamber of Commerce: 

The colorful history of Abilene, Kans., boy- 
hood home of President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, dates from 1868 when thousands of 
cattle were herded over the Chisholm Trail 
to the western terminus of the Kansas- 
Pacific Railroad. Abilene is still making in- 
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teresting history by continuous expansion in 
its commercial field and the development 
of its agricultural resources. 

Dickinson County, of which Abilene is the 
county seat, has long been noted as one of 
the most dependable agricultural counties 
in Kansas. But her farmers are never satis- 
fied—they are constantly striving for better 
quality of agricultural and livestock produc- 
tion. 

Her industrial plants are endeavoring to 
turn these farm products into better finished 
commodities and her retail merchants and 
professional men are ever alert to changing 
conditions rendering better service, provid- 
ing a wider selection of dependable mer- 
chandise at reasonable prices, in order that 
Abilene may continue to be recognized as an 
ideal city in which to live. 

Abilene is located east and slightly north 
of the geographical center of Kansas and of 
the United States. It is served by three 
railroads. One of the main lines of the 
Union Pacific passes through the city while 
both the Sante Fe and Rock Island have 
branch lines serving Abilene. Carload inter- 
change facilities are maintained by each of 
the roads. Fourteen major truck lines aug- 
ment the established rail facilities in Abi- 
lene. 


Situated at the junction of Kansas State 


Highway No. 15 and U. S. Highway No. 40, 
“The main street of America from coast to 
coast,” and the smoothest and fastest road 
across Kansas, Abilene is easily accessible by 
all means of transportation. 

In great contrast with the early days when 
the Texas cowboys were as wild as the long- 
horn cattle they drove across the plains, is 
the Abilene of today, with its beautiful 
avenue of trees, its comfortable homes with 
every modern convenience and its well ar- 
ranged business section, modern industrial 
plants, beautiful hotels, excellent school sys- 
tem—with a new $1,500,000 high school un- 
der construction—and fine community build- 
ing. 

The abundance of both moisture and sun- 
shine provided a favorable climate for the 
production of wheat, corn, and alfalfa to- 
gether with vegetables and fruits in the vi- 
cinity surrounding Abilene. Just west of 
the city in the sandhill area are raised the 
famous Sand Springs watermelons and canta- 
loupes. Dickinson County also ranks among 
the foremost producers of hogs, poultry, 
eggs, and cattle—both beef and dairy. 

Abilene has one of the finest and purest 
water supplies in the world. It comes from 
a huge spring 3 miles west of the city where 
there is a constant flow of 99.98 percent pure 
cold water, which is furnished to the citizens 
of Abilene at one of the lowest municipal 
water rates in the State of Kansas. 

Abilene is supplied natural gas by the Kan- 
sas Power & Light Co. from a 16-inch trans- 
mission line extending from the world-famed 
Hugoton field in southwest Kansas. Elec- 
trical power for Abilene is also furnished by 
the Kansas Power & Light Co., which oper- 
ates one of its largest steam-generating 
plants about 2 miles south of the city. This 
plant has a rating of 30,000 kilowatts with an 
overload capacity of 38,000 kilowatts. Energy 
produced is delivered to the company’s 66- 
kilovolt and 33-kilovolt network extending 
over a large section of Kansas. In addition 
to the Abilene plant, the Kansas Power & 
Light Co. has major steam plants at Law- 
rence, Topeka, Salina, and Hutchinson, all 
of which are tied into its network. Abilene, 
therefore, has a substantial power poten- 
tial. 

An adequate supply of labor for all prac- 
tical purposes can be found in Abilene and 
the surrounding area. The typical Abilene 
laborer is of English descent and a native 
of Kansas with long residence in Abilene. 
Moreover, he has a high-school education 
and owns his own home. 
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Abilene’s financial institutions, including 
four banks and a trust company, are sound, 
her retail credits are in good condition, and 
she has had no mortalities in industry or the 
retail field. The Abilene banking institu- 
tions have approximately $12 million on de- 
posit, reflecting the solid economic condition 
of the city and surrounding area. Abilene 
was the only city its size in the United States 
that had five banking institutions that re- 
opened—and stayed open—after the bank 
holiday in 1933. 

Abilene is typical of the “town that has 
what big cities promise.” It has an honest 
and capable city government backing by 
alert citizens. It has pure water, a complete 
sewer system, well-paved streets, good 
churches of all denominations, excellent 
schools, an efficient police and fire depart- 
ment, fair taxes evenly distributed, a won- 
derful public library, and a beautiful city 
park. 

Abilene is an ideal place in which to live, 
raise your children, go to church, and con- 
duct your business, 


This Is the Day of Reckoning 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1953 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by James Morgan, from the Boston Sun- 
day Globe of May 17, 1953: 


THIS Is THE Day OF RECKONING—WHITE MAN 
PICKING Ur THE CHECK FOR THE FEAST 
PREPARED FOR HIM BY THE SWEAT OF THE 
Dark Races WHO Now HoLD IN THEIR 
HANDS THE DESTINY OF THE WORLD 

(By James Morgan) 

The white man now is having to pick up 
the check for the feast which the dark races 
sweated a hundred years to provide for him. 
The price itself is not unjust. But the day of 
reckoning comes at a most inopportune time, 
when the conquering empires of the 19th 
century are themselves in a desperate strug- 
gle to save their own independence from a 
new form of imperialism in the disguise of 
Russian communism. 

In that struggle, the conquered peoples of 
yesterday hold the balance of power. Asia, 
yes, and uprising Africa will decide whether 
their former masters shall remain free. It is 
our urgent business to convince them that 
if the West should lose its freedom theirs 
also would be lost and they would be swal- 
lowed up in a new empire under the iron 
hand of Moscow. 

Even America has to pay up in French 
Indochina, notwithstanding a virgin conti- 
nent at her door left her in no need to mix 
in the scramble for distant possessions. She 
is confronted with the hard choice of bol- 
stering the forlorn hope of France and Eng- 
land to hold onto the remnants of the old 
imperialism in southeast Asia or of letting 
the Red empire grab the tin, the rubber, and 
the rice of that region. 


EMPIRES WIPED OUT IN BLOOD OF TWO WORLD 
WARS 

Naturally, we would rather have those 
partners stop bucking the swift flowing tide 
of nationalism and make a virtue of neces- 
sity by pledging the independence of the 
peoples of the Malayan Peninsula, which 
they are certain to win. We have let the 
governments in Paris and London know how 
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we feel, but we hardly can dictate their 
policies. 

This involves us in a costly compromise. 
It requires Uncle Sam to stand before all 
Asia as the sponsor of a doomed system, 
and it is grist for the mills of Red propa- 
ganda. 

This is all the more a pity because Euro- 
pean imperialism, on the whole, has ac- 
cepted its bankruptcy with admirable grace. 
We have been seeing a tremendous tran- 
sition, a global revolution achieved with 
amazingly little violence. But the white 
man already had paid for it in two World 
Wars. The boundaries of the European em- 
pires in Asia were wiped out in blood on 
the battlefields of Britain and France, Italy, 
Germany, and Russia. 

Those 19th century empires were some- 
thing wholly new. Alexander, Caesar, Char- 
lemagne, and Napoleon were like the old 
farmer who was accused of being a land 
grabber and pleaded that “I want only what 
jines mine.” The great empires of the past 
had united adjoining countries and at- 
tempted to mold them into one civilization. 
The 19th century empires were machines for 
controlling wholly alien races in widely scat- 
tered conquests. There was no thought of 
making their subjects Englishmen or French- 
men. 

NEW KIND OF IMPERIALISM 

To call that colonialism is a common but 
gross misnomer. There was no plan to col- 
onize the conquered lands. The colonial 
era ended with the American Revolution, 
followed by the Latin American revolutions. 
After that, no European powers would give 
a fig for ruling white people. They were too 
fussy and they wrote declarations of inde- 
pendence. When a question of colonial pol- 
icy was under discussion in the House of 
Commons, Lloyd George said, “We don't want 
any more Boston tea parties.” 

As Europe industrialized, the raw mate- 
rials from other climes became indispensa- 
ble to her machines. The easy way to get 
them was to take them away from the un- 
armed natives and use their cheap labor to 
produce -them. In an outburst of frank- 
ness a few years ago, a London editor con- 
fessed, “When all is said, the British empire 
exists that 40 million Englishmen may con- 
tinue to live on this island which itself 
could not support 10 million.” Cecil Rhodes 
acclaimed the British flag “the greatest 
commercial asset in the world.” 

The empire also provided attractive vice- 
royships, governor generalships and military 
posts for ambitious men. National pride 
and an insane greed for prestige and power 
also contributed to the building of the em- 
pires. 

SETTING THE PATTERN 

Nothing in the history of the British in 
India became them like their leaving of it. 
It was a great good fortune for Britain and 
the entire free world that Winston Churchill 
was not at the head of the London govern- 
ment when the time came for bowing to the 
inevitable. Churchill had said that he “did 
not become His Majesty’s first minister to 
preside over the liquidation of the British 
Empire.” He hardly could have summoned 
the grace with which the Labor government 
sent Lord Mountbatten, grandson of Queen 
Victoria, first Empress of India, to hand 
over the reins to the Indian people. 

That saved India and Pakistan and Ceylon 
for the Commonwealth of Nations. Provi- 
dentially, that league, which had been 
created exclusively for the white dominions, 
was ready at hand to welcome the newly 
risen colored nations. They now are a great 
majority of the 600 million people voluntar- 
ily associated in a free and equal partner- 
ship. 

The Netherlands balked for a while against 
following in Dutch East Indies the example 
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of the British in India. Happily, the govern- 
ment at The Hague yielded in time to avoid 
making an enemy of Indonesia. 

The immemorial wretchedness of the 
masses makes all Asia, as it is making the 
cruelly exploited laborers in the jungles of 
Malaya, fair prey for the ravening bear that 
walks like a man and talks like a Commu- 
nist. A newly founded nationalism is a 
boon to the pride, but it is neither water for 
thirsty fields nor food for hungry mouths, 
nor clothing for ragged backs, nor fit habi- 
tations for a multitude of dwellers in mis- 
erable huts. The Government of India and 
of a whole continent of submerged peoples 
are challenged to a race against time and 
against the Red promise of a trick Utopia. 


THE TWAIN HAVE MET 


No longer are Kipling’s lesser breeds with- 
out the law. They are all within it or soon 
will be. Nor is there any place left beyond 
Suez where the best is like the worst. It is 
true no more that East is East and West is 
West. The twain have met and never again 
can they separate themselves from each 
other in this one world indivisible. 

The time is past forever when unguarded 
treasures shall tempt the predatory instinct 
in man, such as moved Lord Clive to wonder 
at his moderation in looting the fabulously 
rich hoards of diamonds and gems in India. 
These lines by Matthew Arnold were not 
written for our day: 


“The East bow'd low before the blast 
In patient deep disdain; 

She let the legions thunder past 
And plunged in thought again.” 


“Whosoever will save his life shall lose it.” 
The British lost India and in losing it with- 
out firing a shot they saved the more than 
400 million peoples of that teeming sub- 
continent from the militarism into which 
first the Japanese were driven against their 
will. Now the uncounted hundreds of mil- 
lions of Chinese have been forced to abandon 
their native pacifism. 

The pattern is set before the French in 
Indochina and in North Africa, and the 
British in Malaya for making friends and 
partners of the liberated peoples. That 
would seal the doom of Red imperialism and 
arch the skies with the rainbow of a promise 
of peace for humanity. 


Farm Bureau Opinion Poll 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL F. SCHENCK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1953 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Ohio Farm Bureau has recently polled 
a great number of the farmers of Ohio to 
determine their opinions on several im- 
portant questions relating to our agri- 
cultural program. James M. Lewis and 
Dan Roberts, representing the Farm 
Bureau of Butler County, Ohio, have 
presented me with the following analy- 
sis of the answers to the poll given by 
the farmers of my own congressional 
district. This is an excellent cross-sec- 
tional picture of farmer opinion and 
seems to me to be of very great signifi- 
cance to all of us: 

War Can WE Do Asour Farm Prices?—OnI0 
FARM BUREAU OPINION POLL 

Your congressional spokesmen and spokes- 
women are going to Washington May 18-20, 
and they will report to your Congressmen 
and Senators the views you express here. 


They will also see Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra T. Benson and other United States De- 
partment of Agriculture officials and give 
them your opinions. 

Are you a farmer? Yes, 95 percent; no, 
5 percent. 

Farm Bureau member? Yes, 99 percent; 
no, 1 percent. 

Answer by checking your opinion: 

1. Are you seriously worried about the de- 
cline in farm prices? Yes, 82 percent; no, 15 
percent; uncertain, 3 percent. 

2. Do you think farmers should do all they 
can for themselves to get 100 percent of 
parity before going to the Government for 
help? Yes, 89 percent; no, 7 percent; uncer- 
tain, 4 percent. 

3. Do you favor increased foreign trade if 
it means increased imports of farm products 
as well as increased exports of farm products? 
Yes, 71 percent; no, 15 percent; uncertain, 14 
percent. 

4. Do you believe that there should be a 
Government price-support program? Yes, 76 
percent; no, 13 percent; uncertain, 11 per- 
cent, E 

(If your answer is Tes“ check the one fol- 
lowing statement with which you most near- 
ly agree.) 

(a) The Government should support farm 
prices only at a level which will prevent 
disaster: 20 percent. 

(b) The Government should continue to 
guarantee 90 percent of parity on basic com- 
modities: 17 percent. 

(c) The Government should provide varia- 
ble price supports of 75 to 90 percent of 
parity, with the Secretary of Agriculture hav- 
ing authority to make adjustments depend- 
ing upon production needs, and, in emer- 
gencies to go beyond 90 percent but not 
lower than 75 percent: 30 percent. 

(d) The Government should guarantee 100 
percent of parity on all basic farm commodi- 
ties: 16 percent. 

(e) The Government should guarantee 100 
percent of parity on all farm products, both 
storable and perishable: 17 percent. 

5. Do you think Ezra T. Benson is doing a 
good job as Secretary of Agriculture? Yes, 
46 percent; no, 13 percent; uncertain, 41 
percent. 


Against New England Interests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following constructive editorial from 
a recent issue of the Lawrence Evening 
Tribune, Lawrence, Mass.: 


While the overall regional interests of 
New England are best served by a reduction 
in imports (textiles notably), one cannot 
make a generality of this attitude. For in- 
stance, consider what would be the effect 
on Massachusetts (and the whole New Eng- 
land area, for that matter) if the Simpson 
bill, which proposes to limit importation, 
principally from Venezuela, of crude petro- 
leum and residual fuel oil, is adopted. 

Cost of manufacture in New England will 
necessarily go up, because an estimated 64 
percent of the oil consumed in New England 
manufacturing plants comes from out of the 
country—at a price which affords a needed 
competitive advantage to New England in- 
dustry. And there is the other consideration, 
too, that if Venezuela cannot continue to do 
business with this country, it will, of course, 
look elsewhere for a market, and will, of 
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course, have no recourse but to buy where it 
sells. 

While it is true that Venezuela does not 
buy exclusively from New England, the New 
England economy benefits from Venezula’s 
trade relationship with the United States. 
And if this relationship is disturbed, New 
England stands to lose going and coming; 
it will have to depend on domestic production 
for its fuel oil, and it will be deprived of its 
share (obviously hard to estimate) of the 
buying that Venezuela has been doing in this 
country. 8 

That is the regional aspect of it. There is, 
of course, the other angle that it would be 
most shortsighted as a matter of national 
policy to cut Venezuela adrift when there 
is the prospect that it would float into an- 
other sphere of influence, and be welcomed 
with open arms. It is certainly in the na- 
tional interest to cooperate wholeheartedly 
with every South American county which 
evinces a desire to identify its future with 
our future. 


McCarthy’s Inquiry Into Book Buying 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1953 


Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call special attention to all the 
Members of the House to a very timely 
editorial entitled “McCarruy’s Inquiry 
Into Book Buying” appearing in the 
Washington Tinres-Herald under date of 
May 13, 1953: 


McCartuy’s INQUIRY INTO Book BUYING 


If Senator McCarTHY were a timid man, 
he would never have undertaken his present 
inquiry into the purchase of books for the 
public reading rooms which the State De- 
partment has established in 150 cities 
abroad. It was quite certain that he would 
be accused of attempting to suppress the 
free flow of ideas and of the whole complex 
of sins against enlightenment that goes by 
the name of book burning. 

Mr. McCarTny is shrewd enough and ex- 
perienced enough to have foreseen all this, 
but he is not easily frightened, and he stuck 
to the trail. It is an important one, and he 
and his committee deserve every encourage- 
ment. 

The purpose of the reading rooms is to 
acquaint foreigners with America and to give 
them some understanding of its ideals and 
achievements, its problems and how they are 
being met. This is a part of the State De- 
partment’s effort to counter the Communist 
propaganda which has represented America 
as a nation composed of a few Wall Street 
millionaires and a vast mass of exploited 
slaves and serfs, an America bent on war to 
enrich the millionaires and bent, also, on 
forcing all the non-Communist nations to 
reorganize their way of life in our image, 
and dragging them into war. 

Whether the information libraries, even if 
well managed, would be worth what they 
cost is doubtful, but Mr. McCartHy’s inquiry 
is not concerned with that question. What 
has caught his attention is the altogether 
disproportionate number of books by Com- 
munists and fellow-traveler authors to be 
found on the shelves of the reading rooms. 
In recent months, a number of articles have 
been published calling attention to this curi- 
ous fact. There seems to be no question that 
foreigners who go to our State Department's 


_ information libraries to learn about America 
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are likely to see it through the eyes of Com- 
munists and fellow travelers. Instead of 
countering Communist propaganda, the 
libraries can be said to complement it. 

Mr. McCarruy did not discover that aston- 
ishing and dismaying fact, but he is trying 
to discoyer how it came to be. He is trying 
to find out who in the State Department 
was responsible for stocking the libraries. 
If he can get the answer to that question, 
and the next question—who gave this man 
his job and who kept him in it—Mr. Me- 
CARTHY will have accomplished a good deal. 

He is not questioning the right of anyone 
to write a book or get it published, or the 
right of anyone to buy a book and read it, 
or the right of the State Department to set 
up American libraries abroad. His inquiry 
is intended only to discover how it heppened 
that when the State Department bought 
books intended to compete for men’s minds 
against Communist propaganda, it bought 
many thousands of books by Communist 
authors. Anybody who thinks that isn’t a 
legitimate subject of inquiry hy the United 
States Senate is either a fool or a Communist. 


What Is Fidelity? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. DANIEL A. REE D 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1953 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
my colleagues, how do you measure your 
fidelity to your constituents? Did you 
promise that if they would support you 
for Congress you would vote to reduce 
taxes? What does your conscience dic- 
tate you should do to faithfully discharge 
your obligation to those who voted for 
you because of your solemn promise to 
reduce taxes? 

Have you signed the petition on the 
Speaker’s desk to bring House bill 1 to 
the floor of the House for action? 

Mr. Speaker, I include the following 
article from the Wall Street Journal of 
May 18, 1953: 

Cur Taxes, SPENDING, CONSERVE RESOURCES, 
CREDIT EXECUTIVE URGES 

MonrTreat.—A New York City credit execu- 
tive said taxes should be reduced 10 percent 
by trimming defense expenditures. The re- 
sulting lightening of the taxpayers’ load 
would be “worth more than the activity re- 
sulting from an expenditure of billions of 
dollars in military outlays,” added Henry H. 
Heimann, executive vice president of the 
National Association of Credit Men. 

He told the Second International Credit 
Convention here that a world which depends 
on military or defense spending for full em- 
ployment enjoys only synthetic prosperity 
under a type of expenditure which strains 
the world’s resources. 

A 10-percent tax reduction would “recreate 
incentives and stimulate production of civil- 
ian goods, as well as orderly, peaceful trade 
expansion for a real prosperity,” improving 
the standard of living and bringing “a sur- 
plus to our credit reservoir,” he said. 

Mr. Heimann said he believed private 
credit demands are near their peak. Inter- 
est rates for money, though continuing firm, 
are not apt to go much higher, he said. The 
demand for money may slacken and the accu- 
mulation of savings seeking investment could 
have its effect on interest rates in the imme- 
diate period ahead. 


Hospital and Medical Program for 
Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1953 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following letter: 


VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Kansas City, Mo., May 11, 1953. 
Hon. Jomn W. MCCORMACK, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. McCormack: I am making a per- 
sonal appeal to you in behalf of the hospital 
and medical program for veterans as admin- 
istered by the Veterans’ Administration, 
The appropriation bill for the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration for fiscal 1953, beginning Ju’y 1, 
1953, will soon be under consideration by 
the Subcommittee on Appropriations for In- 
dependent Offices, and it is anticipated that 
the recommendation of the Appropriations 
Committee may reach the floor of the House 
on or before May 25. 

In view of a sharp curtailment in the 
hospital and medical program during fiscal 
1953 and the prospects of further reductions 
in fiscal 1954 appropriations, veterans in gen- 
eral, and members of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars in particular, are gravely con- 
cerned about the future of hospitalization 
and medical treatment for veterans. 
ing fiscal 1953 some 2,300 VA hospital beds 
were closed and related personnel terminated 
while thousands of tubercular and neuro- 
psychiatric veterans were needing medical 
treatment. They constitute a hazard to their 
families and neighbors. The VA Director of 
Medicine and Surgery stated that it was nec- 
essary to close these beds and terminate the 
related personnel because of inadequate 
funds. There are some who contend that 
inefficiency and poor management are re- 
sponsible for this situation. Regardless of 
who is right and who is wrong, the fact 
remains that the beds have been closed down 
and personnel terminated. The veteran in 
need of medical treatment is the innocent 
bystander. 

On February 19 a motion from the floor to 
increase by $10 million the deficiency appro- 
priation for the Veterans’ Administration 
was defeated by a narrow margin. The hos- 
pital and medical program for veterans has 
been under fire by the chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Appropriations. The new 
budget for the Veterans’ Administration has 
been a closely guarded secret but indications 
are that it will propose a further reduction 
of many additional millions. If this hap- 
pens it would seem inevitable that additional 
thousands of hospital beds will be closed 
down and related personnel terminated, to- 
gether with a further postponement of prom- 
ised out-patient treatment. All of this 
gives rise to our very grave concern. It 
would be tragic if a policy were adopted 
in the name of economy which would deny 
our veterans treatment in VA hospitals 
when there are no other public facilities 
available and said veterans are unable to 
pay for treatment in private hospitals. 

According to an official report of the Direc- 
tor of Medicine and Surgery of the Veterans’ 
Administration the great majority of vet- 
erans in VA hospitals are either service- 
connected, or suffering from tuberculosis, 
mental disturbances and chronic diseases 
which require long periods of hospitaliza- 
tion. It is conservatively estimated that 95 
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percent or more of all veterans undergoing 
treatment in veteran hospitals are either en- 
titled to treatment because of service-con- 
nected disabilities or, in the case of non- 
service-connected disabilities, cannot afford 
to pay even in part for the high cost of 
medical treatment. Can anyone honestly 
believe that 20 million veterans are depend- 
ing on approximately 115,000 VA hospital 
beds for their medical requirements? The 
facts are that millions of veterans have never 
sought admission to a VA hospital and prob- 
ably never will. Your attention is invited 
to the testimony of Admiral Joel T. Boone, 
Director of the VA Department of Medicine 
and Surgery, in the hearings before the House 
Committee on Veterans Affairs, February 18- 
19, and 25, 1953. 

I am positive that most Members of the 
House of Representatives are in favor of 
providing hospitalization and medical treat- 
ment for our Nation's defenders, especially 
when they cannot afford to pay, even in part, 
for today’s high cost of medical treatment. 
Iam not attempting to tell the Congress how 
much money should be appropriated to ade- 
quately provide for the hospital and medical 
program of the Veterans’ Administration. 
I do strongly suggest, however, that regardless 
of the amount of money appropriated, the 
Administrator of Veterans Affairs be author- 
ized and directed to reopen and staff those 
hospital beds which were closed in fiscal 1953 
and to keep in operation, fully staffed, all 
available VA hospital beds, including new 
construction, throughout fiscal 1954. If 
such action is taken, without loopholes, all 
VA hospital beds will become available for 
use. The controversy over whether the 
present trouble is inadequate funds or mis- 
management can be resolved between the 
executive and legislative branches of govern- 
ment as experience and investigation war- 
rant. I hope we can count on you to sup- 
port a hospital and medical program in the 
Veterans Administration that will staff and 
keep open all available beds during the forth- 
coming fiscal year of 1954. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES W. COTHRAN, 
Commander in Chief. 


Polish Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1953 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the speech the Supreme 
Court Justice L. Barron Hill, made at 
Southampton, N. V., on May 10, 1953, in 
celebration of Polish Constitution Day. 

Judge Hill is a good personal friend of 
mine, as well as being one of New York 
State’s finest justices. 

I would like to add to Judge Hill's re- 
marks the fact that I appreciated the 
visit made to our district by the Honor- 
able ALVIN E. O’Konskr, Congressman 
from the 10th District of Wisconsin. 

I am very proud of the fine citizens 
who are of Polish extraction. They form 
the leadership in the many communities. 
in which they have foregathered. The 
above-mentioned speech follows: 

This Polish Constitution Day celebration 
brings together liberty-loving Americans of 
Polish blood to pay tribute to their ancestors 
who also loved liberty more than life and 
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were willing to give their all, including their 
lives, in the cause of freedom. 

Peoples of every creed and of every racial 
background have contributed to the found- 
ing and success of the Constitution of these 
United States. One hundred and fifty-eight 
million Americans together with the liberty- 
loving peoples of other countries salute the 
Polish people on their Constitution Day for 
their contribution to the cause of freedom- 
praying that the time will come when the 
Polish nation may be restored completely, 
free, a great power in the family of nations. 

I am grateful to your chairman, Frank 
Jablonka, for inviting me to take part in 
this celebration with you, my friends and 
neighbors. You know that I am farmer 
in fact as well as at heart. I know many 
of you are. You may not know, however, 
that I was born on a farm in Wisconsin 
which I left to do my part in the First World 
War as a soldier. After the war, I did not 
return to my native State, nor did I return 
immediately to the art of farming. In the 
interim I took a fling at the law. I dare 
say, if your sons were grought up on a dairy 
farm, as I was, with no time out for Florida 
in the winter, more of them would be lawyers 
as have Frank Jablonka, Judge Zaleski, Judge 
Gatz, and Joseph Krupski, to name a few 
practicing lawyers on the east end of Long 
Island. Wisconsin has produced some rather 
good men, as Congressman O'Kons«KI will un- 
doubtedly testify. It is an honor to be on 
this program with a public servant who has 
done so much for his country. He is a credit 
to his Nation and to his race. I live in 
Southold, where the Polish people own most 
of the farms—they also own the lions share 
of the money in the banks. Before going on 
the bench, I practiced law in Southold—the 
office now occupied by Attorney Krupski— 
so you see, I speak with some knowledge of 
the facts. But once a farmer, always a farm- 
er, hence I am back where I started, on the 
farm, 

One of my pleasant duties as Supreme 
Court Justice is presiding over naturaliza- 
tion court, at which those of foreign birth 
take the oath of allegiance to this country, 
thereby becoming American citizens with 
all of the privileges and responsibilities that 
go with citizenship. At the last term of that 
court 53 men and women were admitted 
from 18 foreign countries—a majority of 
whom were from Poland. You may ponder 
the question: “What makes a country great?” 
The answer is: honest, hard-working, law- 
abiding, liberty-loving, God-fearing people 
with free institutions. Just so long as every 
boy in this country has the same opportunity 
as every other boy—be he rich or poor, or 
without regard to racial background, Amer- 
ica will prosper and continue to be strong— 
the hope of the world. 

Poland, on May 3, 1791, was an old nation 
with an impressive history. Many of her 
sons were citizens of the new world. Be- 
fore the English immigrants landed on the 
New England coast from the Mayflower, Pol- 
ish citizens were fighting for democratic 
rights in the colony of Virginia, having ar- 
rived in America in the year 1607. Their 
demands for equal rights were granted, 
which have not since been abrogated and 
which found their way into our Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution. 

The Polish leaders in preparing the consti- 
tution of May 3, 1791, must have known that 
the Polish citizens of the Thirteen Colonies 
had contributed much to the American Revo- 
lution—they must have known of the part 
played in that struggle by Pulaski and Kos- 
ciusko. The Polish constitution worked for 

the betterment of the people. Under it the 
country prospered, the people were satisfied 
and happy, they looked forward to a brighter 
future for themselves and their children. 
Unfortunately it lasted but 3 years when the 
second partition of Poland was executed. So 
the end of the Polish Republic, but not of 


the Polish nation. No greater tribute can 
be given to a great people: They kept their 
nation together under the most adverse con- 
ditions.” 

In our time the rape of Poland in the 
Second World War is a blank page in re- 
corded history. The Katyn Forest massacre 
is unbelievably cruel and diabolical in a mod- 
ern civilization. The agreements made at 
Yalta and Teheran have never been ex- 
plained or justified; they undoubtedly never 
will be. The Atlantic Charter which gave 
hope to so many unfortunate, oppressed peo- 
ple has been forgotten in the world of power 
politics. Unless small nations are free from 
exploitation by the great powers, peace will 
never come. 

We all pray for the time when peace will 
come. Meetings such as this contribute to 
the cause of peace. So on this Polish Con- 
stitution Day, we salute a noble country, a 
great people. 


Edward Eugene Cox 
MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


HON. JOHN TABER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 6, 1953 


On the life, character, and publi service 
of Hon. Epwarp EUGENE Cox, late a Repre- 
sentative from the State of Georgia. 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, EUGENE 
Cox came to Congress 30 years ago. He 
drew an office next to mine in the House 
Office Building, and he and I became 
close friends. 

I had the highest admiration and re- 
spect for him. He was one of the ablest 
and most effective men in the House of 
Representatives and left a record which 
his constituents and his family can re- 
member with pride. 

My sincerest sympathy goes to his 
family in their bereavement, 


Wendell Phillips Stafford 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 24, 1953 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
on April 22 in the city of Washington a 
great American and a distinguished 
jurist, Wendell Phillips Stafford, passed 
away. It was my privilege as a law 
student at George Washington Univer- 
sity Many years ago to have him as an 
instructor, and in that experience I ac- 
quired the deepest admiration and affec- 
tion for this great man. Under permis- 
sion to extend my remarks, I include the 
following official record of the proceed- 
ings of the United States District Court 
honoring his memory: 

[U. S. District Court for the District of 
Columbia, sitting in banc] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 23, 1953. 

At 10 o’clock in the forenoon on Wednes- 
day, April 23, 1953, in the United States 
Courthouse in Washington, D. C., with Hon. 
Bolitha J. Laws, the chief judge, presiding, 
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the United States District Court for the 
District of Columbia, sat in banc, to formally 
note the passing of Wendell Phillips Stafford. 

The Curer Jupce. The judges of the United 
State District Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia have convened this morning in 
general term to pay respect to the memory 
of Wendell Phillips Stafford who, for 27 
years, served as a judge of this court. We 
note that many prominent members of the 
bar are also present in attendance on this 
event. 

The court recognizes a long-time friend of 
Justice Stafford, the present United States 
Attorney, Leo A. Rover. 

Mr. Rover. May it please your honors, it 
is my sad duty this morning to announce 
to this honorable court the passing of a very 
distinguished jurist, the Honorable Wendell 
Phillips Stafford. 

Coming to the Nation's Capital almost 50 
years ago, after a notable judicial career in 
his native Vermont, he graced our trial bench 
for cver a quarter of a century and, when he 
resigned in 1931, he had justly earned the 
admiration and the respect and the affection 
of his judicial brethren, the members of the 
bar, and the citizenry of this great Capital. 

He was a man of brilliant intellect, pro- 
found legal knowledge, a literary stylist, a 
self-sacrificing citizen, a man of incorrupti- 
ble integrity. ' 

He was known throughout the land as an 
outstanding jurist, as well as a poet, scholar, 
and orator. : 

He loved justice because he loved his God— 
the source of all justice. He loved his fellow- 
men because he knew with an abiding con- 
viction, that they and he were children of the 
same Eternal Father. 

That eloquent voice is now silenced. But 
he leaves behind him, he bequeaths to us, 
the example of a life well lived as an in- 
spiration to all of us that we may be en- 
couraged to spend our lives as he did in the 
pursuit of goodness and beauty and truth. 

And so, may it please this honorable court, 
I respectfully move that when it adjourns 
this morning it do so in memory of our dear 
departed friend. 

The Cuter JUDGE. On behalf of the judges 
of this court I should like to express the re- 
grets of them all over the passing of Judge 
Stafford that happened this week. He had 
lived a span of years which few achieve; it 
was 92 years ago on May the first, that is 1 
week from tomorrow, he was born. 

Judge Stafford was an outstanding figure, a 
man of distinguished appearance, a judge 
learned in the law. He served first as a 
judge of the supreme court of Vermont, his 
home State, and later as United States dis- 
trict judge in this district, the court then 
being known as the supreme court of the 
District of Columbia. 

As Mr. Rover has said, he was a teacher, a 
scholar, a poet, and an eloquent speaker. Six 
of the judges of this court, of whom I am one, 
practiced as lawyers before Judge Stafford. 
We knew his profound learning in the law, 
his strong personality. Others of the court 
knew him personally and have read and ap- 
preciated his productions. One of my prize 
possessions is a book of his speeches which 
he presented to me. All of us have held him 
in the highest esteem. We wish to express 
on this occasion our high regard for a great 
judge and for a great man. We wish also to 
express our sympathy to his family—his son 
and others of his family. 

One of our Judges served with Judge Staf- 
ford on this court for about 20 years. I 
was told by Judge Stafford’s son on the day 
befofe he passed on that he made mention 
of this judge and his very high regard for 
him. This judge will now speak concerning 
his late friend and former associate. 

The court recognizes Judge Jennings 
Bailey. 

Judge Batter. I think perhaps it is fitting 
in view of my long and close association 
with Judge Stafford that I should call at- 
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tention to certain characteristics of his 
which are perhaps better known to me by 
reason of my association with him than to 
members of the bar in general: When I 
came on to this court, nearly 35 years ago, 
Judge Stafford had been a member of it for 
several years; he had served on the supreme 
court of Vermont and he had become famil- 
lar with our local practice, and there were 
many questions, when I first came here, 
that were strange to me; but when occasions 
arose when I was confronted with a problem 
that required considerable effort to de- 
termine, I would go to Judge Stafford for 
advice and aid, which he always granted 
willingly and promptly—he would drop any- 
thing that he was doing to help me solve my 
problems. The friendship which started 
then continued and grew over the many 
years and, as that friendship grew, the ties 
grew stronger; my affection for him and I 

think his affection for me increased as the 
years went on. He was a great judge, an 
able lawyer, and, to me, a very dear and close 
friend. 

The Curer JUDGE. Mr. Rover, on behalf of 
the judges, we wish to express our thanks 
to you for formally bringing to the attention 
of the court the word of the passing of 
Judge Stafford. 

The court will now adjourn and the min- 
utes will show the adjournment in memory 
of Judge Stafford. 

Thereupon, the court rose. 


No Riots in Federal Prisons 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1953 


Mr, LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following radio address which I de- 
livered over WMEX, Boston, Mass., on 
Saturday, May 16, 1953: 

Tonight, I want to report to you on our 
Federal prison system. 

Few people know about it. 

All is quiet along that front in contrast 
to the rebellion which seems to be epidemic 
inside many of our State prisons. If anyone 
wants proof that we live in a restless age this 
is it. When convicts behind stone walls and 
iron bars are able to take over the prison, 
lock guards in cells, and issue defiant de- 
mands to the outside world, something de- 
serves correction besides the prisoners them- 
selves. 

Front-page stories about prison riots read 
more like Hollywood scripts than real-life 
happenings. 

When Communist prisoners whom our 
soldiers had captured in Korea staged bloody 
uprisings within the stockades and even held 
a high-ranking American officer as a captive, 
I think they got the idea from the break- 
down they heard about within the prison 
system of the United States, 

Here is part of that recent record, which is 
no secret. 

During 1952, there were more than 21 
major uprisings in prisons within 13 States, 

The reasons? There are many. Even ex- 
perts in penology can’t agree on a single 
cause. They point to ancient, overcrowded 
institutions, lack of work to keep the in- 
mates occupied, underpaid guards with no 
special training for their work, absence of 
treatment for borderline mental cases in the 
prison populations, and the tensions bred by 
unnatural confinement in the first place. 

As one warden said, commenting on one 
angle of the problem: “We still do not have 


enough work for prisoners anywhere except 
in Federal institutions, and lack of work is 
one of the most serious problems. State 
laws restrict the work prisoners can do, and 
its the biggest handicap to prison adminis- 
tration today.” A 

Concerning overcrowding in ancient dun- 
geons, consider the State prison at Charles- 
town, Mass. It is the oldest in the country. 
Built in 1803 it was condemned far back in 
the last century. Massachusetts has a new 
$6 million institution that should be ready 
by the spring óf 1954. It will be called a 
prison colony and that in itself indicates a 
change of viewpoint. 

When you have thousands of men lumped 
together, as in some penitentiaries—where 
young boys are mixed in with the older, 
hardened, criminals—there is bound to be 
trouble. The country has scientifically im- 
proved its hospitals, its mental asylums, and, 
has made progress on every other problem 
except in the housing and treatment of 
those who have broken the laws, but will 
someday return to society. Will they be re- 
formed or embittered? After all, prisons are 
supposed to be correctional institutions. It 
was never intended that they should be half- 
way stations between life and death for all 
who enter their gates. When the prisoner’s 
term is up—or he has been paroled or par- 
doned—he will be a law-abiding member 
of society, or a dangerous one, depending in 
large measure upon the success or failure of 
the rehabilitation work done by the prison 
system. 

Alarmed by the civil war within some 
prisons, the States themselves are trying to 
get the new money and the new methods 
to maintain law and order among the un- 
willing guests even before their manners are 
improved. 

A few States, like California, are experi- 
menting boldly. The Institution for Men at 
Chino has no stone walls, guns, or iron 
bars. Not even zebra suits. Almost all of 
the guards have had some college training. 
There are no stool pigeons. Only a low 
barbed wire fence surrounds this “farm-type 
institution for prisoners capable of moral 
rehabilitation.” Every man is taught a 
trade or a skill that will enable him to get 
a self-respecting job when he is released. 
Wives and children join in a family picnic 
on visiting days with the husband and 
father who is working off his sentence by 
good behavior. With these minimum secur- 
ity risks, the policy is followed of treating 
them as people, most of whom will respond 
to humane treatment and trust. 

One-third of California’s prisoners now 
qualify for this type of custody where escape 
is easy, but very few try it. Of all men re- 
leased from the old-type prisons throughout 
the United States, one-fifth come back again 
because of parole violations. In the Cali- 
fornia experiment, that average has been 
cut in half. 

In fact, it is no longer an experiment but 
an established success. During the 12-year 
experience of this prison without a wall, it 
has punished over 12,000 men by depriving 
them of their liberty for a longer or shorter 
time, but it has also made good citizens out 
of most of them. They have been given the 
opportunity to earn their freedom by demon- 
strating that they can measure up to re- 
sponsibility. The great majority responded 
the right way. 

It was not by chance that the man who 
was selected to supervise this new correc- 
tional institution, had proved that it could 
be done while he was warden at the Federal 
Industrial Reformatory at Chillicothe, Ohio. 

The Federal Bureau of Prisons has a sim- 
ilar correctional institution at Seagoville, 
Tex. New York State is trying out the idea 
at Wallkill. 

Of course, the first duty of any prison is 
to carry out the sentence of the court. Safe 
custody alone, is not enough, however. There 
must be proper classification, aided by re- 
ligious, educational, industrial, and medical 
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programs. Doctors of the mind make their 
contribution by searching for, and revealing 
the root of antisocial attitudes. Often they 
are able to unravel the kinks in human per- 
sonality, and guide the prisoner into paths 
of constructive behavior. 

The dungeons in some backward States and 
the savage disciplines that are enforced 
make the inmates worse, instead of reform- 
ing them. The sad fact is that 2 out of 
every 3 prisoners fall back on crime as 
the only way of making a living. This not 
only hikes the bill for society; it proves 
that our prisons are falling down on the job 
when they are unable to produce a better 
record on the part of their graduates. 

The Federal correctional system on the 
other hand has a modern approach to the 
problem of confining and reeducating those 
who commit crimes that are violations of 
Federal laws. It maintains 26 institutions. 
Over 19,000 offenders are in custody. 

Offenses range from counterfeiting and 
forgery, embezzlement and fraud, immigra- 
tion violations, kidnaping, juvenile delin- 
quency, illegal operation of stills, narcotic- 
drug law offenders, thefts from interstate 
commerce, violators of the National Bank 
and Federal Reserve Act, the White Slave 
Act, the National Motor Vehicle Theft Act, 
national defense and security laws, etc. 

The Federal prison system has modified 
the time-honored view that a person breaks 
the law solely because he wilfully prefers 
evil to good. Having largely abandoned the 
idea that people are bad by choice, the United 
States Department of Justice no longer looks 
upon the mass-custody institution, with its 
harsh discipline and punishment, as the sole 
answer to the crime problem. 

The Federal Bureau of Prisons has demon- 
strated that with classification and the care- 
ful study of prisoners, open institutions can 
be widely substituted for the traditional 
prison. The institution at Seagoville, Tex., 
has shown far beyond expectations how well 
men respond to trust, a constructive pro- 
gram, and dynamic leadership. The aban- 
donment of the screened and rigidly super- 
vised rooms in all but the two maximum- 
security penitentiaries, in favor of less aus- 
tere facilities has helped maintain family 
relationships and prisoner's self-respect. 

Nor has money or effort been better ex- 
pended than in removing the facial scars 
and correcting the physical handicaps which 
are found so frequently among the inmates 
of our institutions. The policy of rewarding 
men for extrameritorious service has con- 
tributed tremendously to the morale of the 
Federal institutions, and the prisoner’s be- 
lief that society will treat him in accordance 
with his just desserts. This is in no sense a 
softening of treatment or coddling of the 
prisoner. It is, rather, a practical applica- 
tion of the principle of free enterprise and 
fair dealing. 

Mr. James V. Bennett, Director, Bureau of 
Prisons, speaking of a design for Federal 
prisoners, said: How to strike an equitable 
balance between society’s instinctive need to 
punish for criminal behavior, and the re- 
habilitation of the offender, is more than an 
exercise in logic or social theory. Flogging, 
mutilation, branding, striped clothing, the 
silent system which resulted only in the deg- 
radation of the human personality are now 
inconsistent with our present day system of 
humanitarian values. It has become almost 
axiomatic that the focus of prison adminis- 
tration must be on the individual and on the 
study and interpretation of his behavior. 
The only justification for imprisonment is 
social protection, and the prime justification 
for the prison is correction,” 

The Federal system is dedicated to this 
philosophy and its program has, from the 
very beginning, emphasized an individual- 
ized approach to the study and treatment 
of the offender. 

The Federal prisons show good results. 

Mutinies are almost unheard of. Jail- 
breaks are rare. 
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Apart from effective and humane custody, 
the Federal system works to rebuild the in- 
mate. He is prepared for his return to nor- 
mal life. It is not enough that he be taught 
to avoid crime. He must be helped to make 
a satisfactory adjustment in his home, in his 
job, and in his personal life. The prison 
aims to remake lives. The test, therefore, 
must be in the living of those lives. 

The Youth Correction program, devised by 
the American Law Institute, has been adopt- 
ed by the Federal Government, California, 
and five other States. The youth board is 
granted authority to treat the youth as. if 
he were sick, which he is. A hospital build- 
ing alone does not make a hospital. Diag- 
nosis and treatment are most important. 
Likewise walls and irn bars do not account 
for the success of our Federal prisons. What 
goes on inside the prisoner’s body, his mind, 
and his personality, these are the ills that 
must be corrected to restore him to normal 
conduct. 

Our Federal prisons are doing this job with 
patience, firmness, and understanding. 


Farm Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WESLEY A. D’EWART 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1953 


Mr. D'EWART. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
radio broadcast by Hon. HAROLD LOVRE, 
of South Dakota, on the subject of farm 
prices. 

This is one in a series of special broad- 
casts by United States Senators and 
Representatives on farm prices and 
farm programs, carried over a network 
of stations in Minnesota, North Dakota, 
and Montana, under sponsorship of the 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal As- 
sociation. 

The broadcast follows: 


I am grateful for the privilege of appear- 
ing upon this program and discussing with 
this radio audience farm prices and the out- 
look for price support legislation in this 
session of Congress. I stated on the floor 
of the House last January that declining 
farm prices constituted the most important 
domestic problem facing the 83d Congress. 
Iam of the further opinion that the present 
support program will not be weakened or 
tampered with in any manner by this Con- 
gress or any other Congress until a better 
program is proposed. 

Memories of the grim depression days on 
the farm, with its disastrous effects on every 
citizen and upon every walk of life, are too 
fresh in the minds of too many to be ignored 
in this hour of declining farm prices. We 
have seen what happens to Main Street 
when the farmer goes broke. We cannot 
afford to have this happen again. History 
shows that the prosperity of industry, of 
labor, of the professional man, in fact, the 
prosperity of every walk of life, including 
Uncle Sam himself, depends upon the pros- 
perity of agriculture. 

I would not say that the farmers, the 
ranchers and feeders are standing on the 
brink of disaster, but, on the other hand, 
I will not stand idly by and watch them 
pushed to the edge of disaster before coming 
to their rescue. The time to lock the barn 
door is before the horse is stolen. The real 
worry is not what has happened to farm 
prices, but what can and will happen if not 
checked. The other day, I received a letter 
from a friend of mine, not a farmer, but a 


dentist in my home town of Watertown. 
Although this friend is a dentist, he un- 
derstands clearly the problems of the farm- 
ers. Here is what he said, “You and I know 
that it used to be that it took a farmer 30 
years to go. broke, but now, with the high 
price of machinery and things a farmer has 
to buy, he can go broke in a year.” 

The farmers today are caught in a price- 
cost squeeze. They get less for what they 
sell and pay almost as much as before for 
what they have to buy. In January of this 
year it was estimated that net farm income 
had dropped 23 percent since 1947, while non- 
farm incomes, on the other hand, have been 
steadily climbing. The farmers’ share of the 
national income today is lower than it was 
in 1932. In 1946 the farmers’ share of every 
food dollar was 53 cents; today it has declined 
to 45 cents. Farmers are caught by falling 
prices for almost everything they sell and by 
unchanged or slowly receding prices for what 
they must buy. 

It may well be that some farm prices have 
been too high, and there should be some ad- 
justment, but that adjustment should apply 
not only to the things the farmer sells but 
also to the things the farmer must buy. 
Drops in farm prices have been substantial 
during the past 2 years, and consumers won- 
der why this decline doesn't reflect in the 
food across the counter. The reason is be- 
cause of the rigid high wages, the high mar- 
gin of profits for processors and manufactur- 
ers, the high unchanging prices of machin- 
ery and supplies, and the high level of taxes. 
The farmer alone cannot be asked to sell for 
less and buy at the same rigid price level. No 
better argument for the continuance of the 
present support program can be found than 
that. The present support program does not 
guarantee the farmer a fixed income or a 
high income, but only a price for his produce 
that is considered fair to the farmer and 
consumer alike, in relation to what the 
farmer must pay for the things he buys. So 
long as this concept is kept in the price- 
support program, we need have no fear of 
any drastic changes in the law, if the law is 
administered fairly and honestly and in the 
spirit in which it was enacted. 


All-American Conference To Combat 


Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1953 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, this Fri- 
day and Saturday we are glad to play 
host in the District of Columbia to the 
annual meeting of the All-American 
Conference To Combat Communism. 

This is the great organization to which 
I have previously referred on the Senate 
floor. It is broadly representative of a 
vast variety of patriotic and civic groups 
in our land—representing more than 50 
million Americans—deeply interested in 
combating communism. 

I know that my colleagues and I wish 
this splendid conference well, because 
we all recognize that the menace of com- 
munism is something that cannot be 
dealt with by Federal, State, or local 
legislation alone, but rather through the 
united action and understanding by 
America’s loyal citizens. 

In connection, moreover, with the 
overall anti-Communist effort, I append 
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the text of an article published in last 
Saturday’s— May 16 — issue of the 
Brooklyn Tablet. This article sum- 
marizes the features of the committee 
print released by the Security Affairs 
Subcommittee of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. I initially referred 
on May 1 on page 4274 of the RECORD to 
this committee print, which sets forth 
loopholes in the Nation’s anti-espionage 
and related laws. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the program of the All-American 
Conference, and the text of the article 
which describes one phase of the secu- 
rity problem demonstrating why this 
conference is so necessary, be printed in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the pro- 
gram and the article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
PROGRAM OF ALL-AMERICAN CONFERENCE TO 

COMBAT COMMUNISM, WASHINGTON, D. C., 

May 22-23, 1953 

FRIDAY, MAY 22, 1953 

8:30 p. m.: Old Interior Auditorium, Mrs, 
Mildred A. Ahlgren, presiding. 

Dr. Daniel A. Poling, “Don’t Talk America 
Into Slavery.” 

Gen. Frank L. Howley, “What Is Russia Up 
To in Her Peace Offensive.” 

SATURDAY, MAY 23, 1953 

9:30 a. m.: Congressional Room, Willard 
Hotel, Dr. Daniel A. Poling, presiding. 

Business session (for official representa- 
tives only). 

12:30 p. m.: Luncheon, Crystal Room, Wil- 
lard Hotel, Mr. W. C. (Tom) Sawyer, pre- 
siding. 

Dr. Robert L. Johnson, The Faith of Free- 
men.“ 

Hon. Kart E. MUNDT, United States Sena- 
tor, “The Continuing Danger of Communist 
Subversion.” 

2:30 p. m.: Crystal Room, Willard Hotel, 
Rev. John F. Cronin, S. S., presiding. 

Mrs. Robert A. Vogeler, Voluntary Organ- 
izations Combat the Menace of Commu- 
nism.” 

Dr. Kenneth D. Wells, “Voluntary Organ- 
izations Promote American Freedom.” 

7:30 p. m.: Banquet, ballroom, National 
Press Club, Dr. Daniel A. Poling, presiding. 

The Honorable Herbert A. Brownell, “The 
Federal Employee Security Program.” 

Mr. Shane MacCarthy, “Horsesense in 
Humans.” 

Registration begins at 3 p. m., Friday, May 
22, in the Willard Hotel lobby. Registration 
fee, $5; banquet, $5; luncheon, $5. 


[From the Tablet of May 16, 1953] 


SPIES FIND MANY LEGAL LOOPHOLES—HaPHAZ- 
ARD STATUS OF NATIONAL SECURITY LAWS 
REVEALED 


(By Jerome L. Mueller) 


WASHINGTON, May 13.—There are many in- 
stances in which a hostile act against the 
United States may completely escape pun- 
ishment under the present nonchalant 
United States laws on offenses against na- 
tional security. This is the conclusion of a 
legal analysis of the subject made by Library 
of Congress in cooperation with the Senate 
Security Affairs Subcommittee. 

“Like so much other statutory-law, our 
legal protections against enemy egents and 
their accomplices have evolved in a rather 
haphazard and uncoordinated fashion,” 
pointed out Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, of 
Wisconsin, subcommittee chairman. 

“As a result there are many ambiguities 
in present laws and there are many over- 
lapping areas,” he continued. “There are 
some wide-open loopholes through which 
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enemy agents can escape and have already 
effectively escaped punishment.” 
INADEQUACY EXPOSED 

Among obvious cases of the laws’ inade- 
quacy, the following were specifically named: 

The convictions of Alger Hiss and William 
Remington on perjury charges because they 
could not be tried for their substantive 
offenses. 

The apparent closing of the book on the 
long trains of former Government employees 
who plead constitutional immunity and re- 
fuse to deny affiliation with the Nathan 
Si'vermaster, Victor Perlo, and other spy 
rings. 

The decision in the treason trial of Judith 
Coplon requiring the Government to prove 
that information gained from wire-tapping 
has not led, even indirectly, to the discovery 
of any information used in the prosecution. 

The Library of Congress analysis also listed 
the following factors which often cancel 
punishment: 

“l. Many of the crimes are subject to 
short statutes of limitations (uspally 3 
years). 

“2. The limited scope of extradition trea- 
ties enable some offenders to avoid punish- 
ment if they leave the country. 

“3. Several statutes do not deal with at- 
tempts to commit crimes defined therein. 

“4. Statutory offenses are defined in terms 
of particular acts, but many acts which 
would accomplish the same result are not 
penalized. 

“5. Public trials make it difficult to prove 
espionage without endangering national 
security. 

“6. Diplomatic immunity is a formidable 
obstacle to the detection and punishment 
of subversive activity. 

7. The definition of treason does not 
cover a conspiracy which has not ripened 
or aid to a foreign power which is a de 
facto enemy but not de jure. 

“8, The requirements for proof of treason 
make it virtually impossible to convict a 
clever conspirator. 

“9, The law of war operates only in time 
of war and much statutory law is directed 
primarily against wartime offenses.” 


ARCHAIC CONCEPTS 


Regarding this final point, Senator WILEY 
asserted, “There are certain archaic con- 
cepts in the laws. Many were better adapted 
to a day when time of peace could be dis- 
tinguished from time of war; whereas in 
the present period of the cold war, with its 
Korean conflict and its over 130,000 American 
casualties, peace is obviously a misnomer, 
and wartime considerations might well gov- 
ern in certain respects. 

“The very nature of communism, with 
its perpetual drive for global dominion, its 
rapid change of pace through periods of 
peace offensives, and then bold belligerence, 
would seem to require an adaptation of pres- 
ent statutes to clearly define acts endangsr- 
ing national security in these new circum- 
stances.” 

The situation is particularly out of kilter, 
he charged, when the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation is hampered in its activities 
“while Soviet agents laugh up their sleeves 
at the restrictions with which we have 
shackled our own sentinels.” 

Some provisions of existing laws, he 
charged, would stay the hand that is trying 
to protect us from enemy plots against the 
Nation. 

The most absurd of these shackles is the 
one which prevents the FBI from making 
full use of wiretapping in the war on alien 
spies and native traitors. 

The Library of Congress study states: “The 
Supreme Court having held that wiretapping 
does not violate the fourth amendment, Con- 
gress could make this evidence admissible by 
amending the statute.” 

Senator Wr and Representative KEN- 
NETH KEATING, of New York, have introduced 


identical bills to authorize Federal agents, 
after approval by a judge, to tap wires in 
cases involving national security and to use 
evidence gained by this method. 

It is utterly fantastic that Congress has 
pussyfooted for so long in allowing remov- 
able legalities to impede the prosecution of 
spies and traitors. To remain immune much 
longer may be fatal. 


Relations With the British 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ALLEN FREAR, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1953 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a thought- 
ful editorial entitled “Grievous Words,” 
which appeared in the Wilmington 
Morning News of Friday, May 15. 

The editorial suggests a calmer and 
more prudent appraisal of the situation 
growing out of the recent battle of words 
between this country and Great Britain. 

Despite our inclination to take strong 
offense at the intemperate statement of 
Mr. Attlee, it seems to me that our in- 
terests would be better served by avoid- 
ing strained relations with the British, 
because in the long run such differences 
will only provide the Kremlin with addi- 
tional verbal ammunition to use against 
us and our allies, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Grievous Worps 


Remembrance of things past may help us 
understand the recent criticisms of America 


launched by Sir Winston Churchill and 


Clement Attlee. The shoe used to be on the 
other foot (and still is, at times). Britannia 
ruled the waves; the pound sterling was the 
world standard; the sun never set on the 
British Empire—and many individual Brit- 
ishers seemed to have an offensive air of 
superiority. To hurl insults at Britain 
seemed as simple and inevitable as a small 
boy’s shying snowballs at a silk topper. 

Some of the fun has gone out of this 
sport since Britain became a second-class 
power and the burly defeaters of old were 
condemned to an austerity diet almost as 
meatless as it was tasteless. Why hit a coun- 
try when it's down? Even Col. Robert R. 
McCormick, publisher of the anglophobe 
Chicago Tribune, had a few blandishments 
for Britain on his recent visit to London, 
Britain is no longer top dog. 

But America is. And in the humiliation 
of their changed role, many Britons feel 
about America very much as Americans used 
to feel about Britain. They think we act 
superior. They reason that America is run- 
ning the world, that the world is in a mess, 
and, therefore, that America is to blame, 
Tweaking the American eagle’s tail feathers 
has become so popular that the politicians 
were bound to take it up. This is simply 
part of the price we have to pay—as Britain 
paid it for so long—for world leadership. 

Churchill’s mild criticism of American pol- 
icy was immensely popular with the British 
public; it was enthusiastically hailed by all 
shades of press opinion. Attlee, assailed 
from his own left wing by the anti-American 
Aneurin Bevan, was forced to go Churchill 
one better, and did. There was a sort: of 
inevitability about the whole thing. And 
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the hotter reaction of certain Members of 
Congress—in sharp contrast to the unper- 
turbed attitude of the administration—was 
equally inevitable, no doubt. 

It is a pity that this had to happen. Rus-. 
sia’s all-out peace offensive was aimed at 
driving a wedge between Britain and Amer- 
ica. Now the Kremlin is gloating, and cease- 
fire negotiations in Korea seem to be break- 
ing down. Calmer heads in London and 
Washington have a lot of spilled milk to 
mop up. It would be foolish to cry over it, 
but let’s be wise enough to learn from it, 
The continuing problem of Anglo-American 
relations is bound up with the surivival of 
the free world, but harsh words will never 
hurt us. A book to which we pay much lip 
service contains a proverb we might well 
take to heart at this juncture: 

“A soft answer turneth away wrath; but 
grievous words stir up anger.” 


How To Win the War in Korea 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 20, 1953 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Let the Generals Win,” 
published in a recent issue of the Indian- 
apolis Star. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


LET THE GENERALS WIN 


Every distinguished American general and 
admiral who has been Tree to express his 
honest opinion on how to end the war in 
Korea, with the exceptions of Generals Brad- 
ley and Marshall, have agreed on one single 
proposition. We can only win peace through 
victory. 

General MacArthur, General Spaatz, Gen- 
eral Wedemeyer, General O'Donnell, General 
Van Fleet, General Arnold, Admiral Nimitz, 
Admiral Ingram, Admiral King, Admiral 
Denfield, and our new Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs, Admiral Radford, have all stated that 
the United States has the power to win the 
Korean war, that we can do so quickly and 
surely, and that we must do so or lose every- 
thing for which we fought and everything for 
which our brave sons died in Korea. 

This is an impressive list of the finest 
brains in modern American military history. 
These generals and admirals are not “war- 
mongers.” They abhor warmaking for its 
own sake. They do not want to “enlarge the 
war“ as Dean Acheson used to put it. They 
only want to win it, to win a war that 
America is already engaged in fighting. 

These generals and admirals understand 
what we are fighting for and what we are 
fighting against in Korea. They know the 
nature of communism; its implacable deter- 
mination to conquer the free world for the 
proletarian revolution. They know that the 
Communists will use truces and treaties 
only to advance this final goal; that they will’ 
retreat only before superior power and then 
only to regroup and strengthen their forces 
for a new attack—as they did in China and 
as they are doing in Korea. They know that 
the Communists, as Van Fleet said, now 
kriow they have lost the war in Korea—on 
the battlefield. Knowing that, they now 
seek to win the war at the truce table—as 
Stalin won World War II at Yalta, Teheran, 
and Potsdam from those who thought they 
were his allies. 
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For 2 years of bloody stalemate war the 
State Department, under Truman and Ache- 
son, sought to use the method of negotiation, 
conciliation, and compromise to win peace in 
Korea, During that time we have had over 
50,000 new casualties in Korea and we are 
no closer to an honorable peace and a unified 
Korea than we were 2 years ago. Those 
2 years should have proved to us how foolish, 
how dangerous, and how impossible it is to 
win peace without victory against the Com- 
munists. 

Even President Truman admitted that the 
Communists respect only force. But we 
have not used the superior force we hold to 
gain that respect. We have Jumped through 
the hoop every time they whisper the magic 
word “peace” and we have meanwhile lost 
for freedom half of Indochina and all of 
Tibet, not to mention the whole of China to 
communism. 

The Communists will not agree to a truce 
or an armistice that unites Korea and im- 
poses just punishment on the aggressor—not 
unless they must. Only by facing them with 
actual defeat and disaster will we force them 
to agree to such terms. 

Victory for our armies in Korea—a victory 
which nearly every competent military man 
in America agrees is both certain and neces- 
sary—would rekindle the faith of the whole 
world in freedom. It would be the first de- 
feat for communism since World War II. It 
would break the onward march of commu- 
nism in Asia. It would prove to the world 
that freemen not only can win but are win- 
ning the struggle for the freedom of man- 
kind. It would inspire new hope and cour- 
age in the hearts of those slaves behind the 
Iron Curtain who yearn for national inde- 
pendence and personal liberty. It would 
save the United Nations as a world organi- 
zation from impotence and decay. 

It is time for the United States to abandon 
the policy of negotiated surrender for the 
policy of peace through victory in Korea, 
It is time to give the war in Korea back to 
the generals to win, . 


Truce Talks in Korea 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 20, 1953 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Record an article by David Law- 
rence, published in the Washington Post 
of Friday, May 15, 1953, which should 
be of interest to all Senators. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


BRITAIN TORPEDOES TRUCE TALKS—ReEp TEAM 
Woutp Have BEEN Foolish To MAKE 
AGREEMENTs AFTER ATTLEE SPEECH SHOWED 
ADVANTAGES OF HOLDING OUT 

(By David Lawrence) 

Knowing that nearly all elements in Great 
Britain have been opposed to America’s pol- 
icies in the Far East, it was not surprising 
that the Communist negotiators in Korea re- 
jected the latest plan submitted by the U. N. 
commander. 

For, if ever a negotiation was torpedoed 
without warning, it was the Panmunjom 
parleys of the last few days which have just 
been broken up by the speech of Clement 
Attlee in the British Parliament. 

The Communist negotiators would have 
been foolish to go ahead with any agree- 
ments as long as it was apparent that, by 


holding out still further, they could take 
advantage of the discord and the disunity 
arising from the differences between the 
United States and Great Britain. 

The story is a tragic one because evidently 
Prime Minister Churchill, who is experienced 
enough to know better, insisted on a foreign- 
affairs debate in Parliament at a crucial 
moment in the Korean negotiations. There 
were efforts made by the Washington Gov- 
ernment to dissuade him but to no avail. It 
was inevitable that any debate on the Far 
East would accentuate American-British 
differences. 

Also, when a former Prime Minister is so 
indiscreet as to make a speech attacking 
America at the very moment when the 
Congress of the United States is being asked 
to shell out more and more billions for the 
aid of Europe, there must be something rad- 
ically wrong with the political judgment of 
the leader of the British Labor Party. 

Mr. Attlee will not get off the hook by 
attacking Senator McCarTHy any more than 
the Wisconsin Senator’s flery reply will bring 
an improvement in Anglo-American rela- 
tions. 

There is, of course, a school of thought 
which thinks it is much better to air all 
the differences now and get the public 
opinion of both Britain and the United 
States thoroughly familiar with the sources 
of friction than to allow ill feeling to 
smoulder indefinitely and cause the fires of 
dissension to burn on and on, 

The truth is, British newspapers in large 
part have been reporting from the United 
States for months a one-sided story of Amer- 
ican attitudes toward the Far East. The 
line taken has been that only a handful of 
Americans were interested in seeing the 
Communist regime punished for her aggres- 
sion in Korea and that only a handful also 
favored aid to the Nationalist Government 
on Formosa, Yet American policy of aiding 
Chiang Kai-shek’s forces has for nearly 3 
years now been approved by Congress, and 
there has been no idea in Washington either 
under the previous or the present adminis- 
tration that the Communist regime should 
be rewarded for her aggression by inviting 
the Red China Government into the U. N. 
to take China's permanent seat in the Se- 
curity Council, with its all-powerful veto. 

The British people have been singularly 
unaware that the United States has had more 
than 1 million boys in the Far East and 
that nearly 135,000 casualties have been 
incurred on the theory that Britain stood 
with America wholeheartedly behind the 
U. N. resolution which ordered the aggression 
repelled in June 1950. This principle of 
collective security based on Britain’s support 
has been extolled in America. To see 
Britain, therefore, through Prime Minister 
Churchill as well as former Prime Minister 
Attlee, virtually repudiating the idealism of 
June 1950, with a willingness to accept a 
stalemate now on ignominious terms which 
leave Korea divided, is as shocking as to 
see Mr. Attlee accusing some unidentified 
Americans of wanting an all-out war in the 
world because some Americans believe in 
using maximum power to win a victory on 
the battlefields of Korea. 

The effort of Mr. Attlee to drive a wedge 
between President Eisenhower and his Sec- 
retary of State by claiming that the latter’s 
speech differed from the April 16 pronounce- 
ment by the Chief Executive is an attempt 
to create mischief—a task, unfortunately, to 
which some American writers still wedded 
to the Acheson concepts have dedicated 
themselves, too. 

Small wonder that latest Moscow dis- 
patches say that the Russian newspapers are 
playing up Mr. Attlee’s speech and com- 
menting that “the speeches of rank-and-file 
members of the British Parliament—Con- 
seryatives as well as Laborites—proved a 
growing dissatisfaction in England with 
various aspects of American foreign policy.” 
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Small wonder, too, that Pravda led its article 
with a quotation from Laborite John Hynd, 
who in his speech in Parliament criticized 
Lt. Gen. William K. Harrison, American 
negotiator, for his “aggressive tone at the 
Korean negotiations.” 

Why wouldn't the Communists reject the 
proposals when some of Britain’s spokesmen 
in Parliament have already publicly repudi- 
ated the American negotiators? With such 
ineptitude, the world may wonder whether 
British bungling, which led the world into 
World War I and which failed at Munich 
to perceive the folly of its own diplomacy 
and brought on World War II, may now be 
dragging the world involuntarily into world 
war III by failing to be decisive and at 
critical moments to adhere unequivocally 
to its pledges to its allies, 


Low-Fare Air Travel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1953 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
entitled “Mass Air Transportation and 
the Public Interest,” by Col. Joseph P. 
Adams, a distinguished member of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, delivered by 
him before the Oakland Chamber of 
Commerce on April 15, 1953. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, T 
want you to know that I consider it an honor 
to be invited to address the air-minded citi- ` 
zens of Oakland during your Aviation Week, 
before this cooperative luncheon sponsored 
by the Oakland Chamber of Commerce, the 
Citizens Committee for Airport and Indus- 
trial Development, and the Lions Club. 
Indeed, it is a double privilege for me to be 
here on this occasion, for I am the only 
member of the Civil Aeronautics Board who 
hails from the west coast of the United 
States. 

I am particularly glad to make another 
visit to Oakland. In 1933 I flew to Oakland 
in command of a Marine Squadron of Curtiss 
Helldivers from Seattle, Wash. Again in 
1945, I visited this fair city upon my return 
from Okinawa. Aside from being a native 
of the west coast, therefore, I feel that I am 
no stranger to Oakland. 

You have shown unusual foresight and 
perseverance through the years in develop- 
ing your great air terminal. It is a truism 
for me to point out that every large city 
and metropolitan area of this Nation now 
depends on rapid and frequent air transpor- 
tation to maintain and develop local trade 
and travel. Air transportation in less than 
8-score years has become the high speed 
artery of American commerce and has acted 
as a shot of commercial adrenalin to all 
private business, large and small. 

At this time here in Oakland, Calif., you are 
keenly interested in improving and expand- 
ing your great air terminal so that more 
air commerce may move in and out of this 
great city with the resulting economic bene- 
fits to the entire area. I should like to dis- 
cuss with you how the expansion and further 
development of low-fare air coach transpor- 
tation will help you attain this goal. How- 
ever, before discussing the air coach situa- 
tion, I want to mention how many of the 
problems of decision that are constantly 
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coming up for adjudication by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board affect the growth and 
standing and character of our agency. 

In this springtime of 1953—in the 50th 
year of powered fight—the Board in its 
judicial capacity is the umpire of American 
air trarsportation. I think of the Board's 
judicial capacity in this sense particularly 
now when our baseball season is breaking 
out all over the Nation, and on every sand- 
lot and in every metropolitan stadium the 
crack of a bat on horsehide heralds the com- 
petition to come. And because the Board 
as the umpire must call the decision on all 
the plays of civil aviation as it sees them, I 
know that this agency of your Government 
will always be criticized more freely than 
many other departments of Government that 
have not been given quasi-judicial powers by 
the Congress. 

A particularly controversial area is that 
surrounding the principles or motivations 
for decisions by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
which almost invariably have an immediate 
and direct effect upon airline profits. As in 
any other business, the managements of the 
airlines are interested in providing a service 
for which people will pay enough to give the 
stockholders a financial profit. 

There is a somewhat broader motive, how- 
ever, which underlies all decisions of the 
CAB in carrying out the mandates of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938. This act, as 
you know, established the Board as the in- 
dependent quasijudicial agency of your Fed- 
eral Government in civil aviation, and 
charged it, among other things, with the en- 
couragement and development of an air 
transportation system properly adapted to 
the present and future needs of the foreign 
and domestic commerce of the United States, 
of the postal service, and of the national 
defense. 

Now all of us can easily understand the 
financial profit motive; all of us in all walks 
of life participate in this primary fact of 
economics. But when you get into the busi- 
ness of Government, the motive of profit 
rarely involves money alone; instead, the 
profit motive of Government and, conse- 
quently, of the CAB is, broadly speaking, 
seeing to it that the interests of all our 
people are promoted and protected. This 
means that the CAB must, at all times, keep 
before it in its decisions, all factors relating 
to the public interest; that is, your interest. 
For instance, it means eliminating the bur- 
den of subsidy payments to air carriers as 
rapidly as possible in order to relieve the 
taxpayer of this financial burden. 

Another important segment of the public 
interest is that of the stockholder. Under 
the act, the Civil Aeronautics Board is 
charged with developing a sound air trans- 
portation system and such a system certainly 
requires that our investing public have a 
high regard for the soundness of the air 
transport industry as an investment. 

At the same time—and you might say not 
necessarily consistent with the best interests 
of the taxpayer or stockholders—the profit 
motive of Government means bringing air 
service to as many people as possible in all 
areas of the United States, and it means 
bringing this service to them at fares which 
are as low as is economically feasible. 

So you see that to encourage and to 
develop civil-air transportation service in 
the public interest requires the Board in 
many decisions to underwrite air transport 
operations through the direct assistance of 
subsidy mail payments temporarily at least, 
and in addition, to certify such service into 
small cities or areas that by themselves, 
evaluated from a financial profit motive 
alone, could never receive or immediately 
support such service. 


Indeed since the inception of the Civil > 


Aeronautics Act, which charged the Board 
with the equal problems of developing an 
air transportation service economically, on 
the one hand, and encouraging and develop- 


ing air transportation in the best interests 
of the public, on the other, there have been 
many Board decisions, which, analyzed from 
a businessman’s point of view—considering 
only the financial profit immediately return- 
able—would never have been made, Yet, 
on the other hand, if those decisions had not 
been made by the Board you would not today 
have the great system of American air 
transportation that serves all of our 48 States, 
all our Territories, and all the continents of 
the world. 

Certainly this Board would never have 
underwritten the development, operation, and 
enlargement of our domestic air carriers if 
it had been concerned solely with returning 
an immediate profit in money on that in- 
vestment. The beginning of operation of the 
airlines by private companies in 1926 meant 
that the Federal Government would guar- 
antee some financial assistance in the form 
of mail-pay subsidy until they were able to 
fiy on their own wings without Federal 
assistance. Well, Iam pleased to report that 
today a number of our air carriers have 
reached the happy condition of economic self- 
sufficiency, and are no longer receiving sub- 
sidy mail pay from the Government. They 
have won through more than twoscore years 
of subsidized operations until 10 of our 14 
scheduled domestic trunk airlines are now 
classified as being nonsubsidized. 

The taxpayers’ money which the Board has 
expended in the name of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to assist the development of pri- 
vately operated air transportation has been a 
good investment, 

Since the passage of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938 through June 30, 1951, total mail 
payments to the domestic airlines and the 
total cost of the post office related to air- 
mail service were three-quarter of a billion 
dollars. When this tremendous sum is off- 
set, however, by the total revenue received 
during that same period from air-mail 
postage, there was an excess of cost—includ- 
ing service mail pay, subsidy and post-office 
costs—over postage receipts, of only 
$56,300,000. 

This means that for about $4,300,000 per 
year since the passage of the Civil Aeronau- 
ties Act, this country has been provided 
with an airline network, which today is au- 
thorized to serve over 166,000 route-miles in 
the United States and is certificated to serve 
701 cities in all 48 States. This is not a bad 
record, as far as the United States tax- 
payers are concerned. In my opinion, this 
shows that the investment of the taxpayers 
has paid off. 

Now let’s look at the trend of taxpayers’ 
contributions toward airline revenues dur- 
ing the last 14 years. In 1938, when the Civil 
Aeronautics Board was created, you taxpay- 
ers contributed $1 to the revenues of our 
domestic trunklines for about every 62 
that the trunklines earned themselves. 
Last year, in 1952, you contributed only 10 
cents for every $2 that the trunklines earned 
themselves. It follows that at least as far 
as our trunklines are concerned, you, as tax- 
payers, are 10 times better off than you were 
14 years ago. 

Not only are the taxpayers this much bet- 
ter off now than in 1938 but I would point 
out that the 10 cents in each $2 of trunk- 
line revenue which you are still paying is 
almost entirely compensation to the airlines 
for the service they perform in carrying the 
mail. Only a small fraction of this 10 cents 
can be termed subsidy today, whereas in 
1938 a considerable portion of the taxpay- 
ers’ contribution was subsidy. 

I do not intend to bore you with reams 
of statistics, but since growth, and almost 
phenomenal growth, is a basic characteristic 
of air transportation, I want to give you 
some facts indicating that growth. In 1952, 
our domestic airlines carried more than 24 
million passengers over 12 billion passenger- 

miles. These totals represent about 22 
times as many passengers and almost 25 
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times as many passenger-miles as the air- 
lines in this country carried 14 years ago 
in 1938, 

In 1952 almost 20 percent of this traffic 
was what we call low-fare aircoach traffic. 
The 2,300,000,000 coach-passenger miles car- 
ried by our scheduled lines in 1952 repre- 
sented an increase of more than 80 percent 
over the coach passenger-miles carried by 
them in 1951—I r>peat, an 80 percent growth 
in low-fare air coach in 1 year. 

Along with this phenomenal growth of 
airline traffic, there has also of course been 
a similar growth of airline revenue and in- 
vestment. Airline commercial revenues in- 
creased from $25 million in 1938 to more than 
$600 million in 1952, or 24 times. Similarly, 
the investments of our domestic trunkline 
carriers increased 17 times from some $30,- 
090,000 in 1938 to about $500 million in 1952. 

I am happy to be able to report also that 
in the last 2 years, our domestic trunklines 
have experienced 2 of the best years finan- 
cially which they have ever had. As our 
Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
reported recently to the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee of the House of 
Representatives, the net income for our 
trunkline carriers domestically last year and 
after taxes was 13 percent (before interest 
charges) on total investment. In 1951, the 
year before, net income after taxes was 14 
percent. 

Against this background of phenomenal 
growth and outstanding financial success in 
the last 2 years, certain airline managements 
are now expressing grave concern over the 
welfare of their stockholders. Here again 
the Board, in its role as umpire, is told 
that these profits of the past few years are 
only temporary and are not at an unrea- 
sonably high level in view of rising costs and 
impending outlays for new fleets of air- 
craft. 

As the umpire, the Board cannot, however, 
ignore the facts that unit costs today are 
actually lower than they were before World 
War II and that furthermore, if we look at 
the entire past 14-year period, our domestic 
trunklines, on the basis of the figures which 
they have reported to us, have earned an 
overall profit of 8 percent on their invest- 
ment after taxes. 

As I have already indicated, I feel that the 
Board is committed under the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act, in developing a sound air trans- 
portation system, to also be concerned with 
the welfare of the investor. It is true that 
particularly in the early years of commercial 
air transportation under the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board the dividend record of our aire 
lines was not a good one. 

On the other hand, I think it only fair 
to point out that recently that dividend 
record has considerably improved from the 
standpoint of the actual amounts paid by 
individual carriers and, secondly, by the fact 
that more and more carriers for the first 
time have gotten in the dividend habit in 
the recent few years. 

My 2 years on the Civil Aeronautics Board 
have convinced me that air transportation 
is one of the healthiest growth industries 
of our time. I regret that in accordance 
with the Civil Aeronautics Act, I was re- 
quired to sell 500 shares of airline stock 
upon my taking the oath of office. In other 
words, my personal confidence in air trans- 
portation as a growth industry was crys- 
tallized before I became a member of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. 

The airline trends in recent years of de- 
clining dependence or entire freedom from 
airmail subsidy, their considerable improve- 
ment in financial stability, and the overall 
phenomenal growth of air transport since 
1938, all indicate to me that in the future 
we at the Board and the management of 
the airlines and you city officials should all 
emphasize and continue to explore the great- 
er development of low fare air-coach pas- 
senger traffic. 
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Air transportation must leave the luxury 
class and become a necessity. It must for- 
get and actively campaign against its repu- 
tation for being in business to serve only the 
few. It must develop and encourage a repu- 
tation for being available to the mass of 
travelers in this country. 

I have been voicing this sentiment con- 
sistently in my 26 months as a member of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. I first publicly 
indicated this philosophy in an opinion in 
September 1951. The Board expressed its 
belief in low-fare air coach development in 
its policy statement of December 1951. In 
that statement the Board encouraged the 
airlines to reduce unnecessary costs and to 
increase the seating of their aircraft suffi- 
ciently so that their net revenue per plane 
mile would not suffer at all as a result of 
lower revenue for each passenger carried. 
On that basis, of course, it just simply is 
not true that the recent introduction of 
low coach fares could possibly, even in the 
short-run, adversely affect airline revenues. 

Some of the gloomy forecasters in and out 
of the airline business today point, how- 
ever, to possible long-run adverse effects 
which may result from a continued expan- 
sion and development of low-fair air coach 
travel. They point to the fact that present 
passenger travel volumes are being main- 
tained only artificially at best and that if 
these artificial supports are removed, a drop 
im load factor will result and we will again 
be plunged into a critical financial condition 
such as the airlines experienced in 1947 and 
1948. I just do not subscribe to that gloomy 
outlook. As I stated in one of my opinions 
& year ago: 

“It seems to me that it is the duty of this 
Board to point out to the carriers that in 
addition to other uncertainties of the future 
of air transport, there is at least the addi- 
tional uncertainty of future first-class air 
travel. A considerable portion of the first- 
class travel increase in 1951 over 1950 was 
directly attributable to such factors as mili- 
tary compulsion, military voucher, or com- 
pany expense account on mobilization busi- 
ness. When these supports of first-class 
travel created by threat of war will be re- 
moved, no one can tell; all of us hope, I 
assume, that they will be removed, and soon, 
It is not difficult to foresee that with their 
removal the destiny of the certificated air- 
lines will be increasingly dependent on the 
low-fare air coach traveler.” (Transconti- 
nental Coach Type Service Case, Order Deny- 
ing Petitions for Reconsideration, dated 
March 27, 1952, Order Serial No. E-6262.) 

Now I am going to tell you why I think 
that the increasing development of aircoach 
transportation will result in bringing more 
people and more business into Oakland—and 
into all other cities of the Nation; while at 
the same time it will strengthen the airlines 
financially, by broadening the base of their 
revenues and by that token rendering those 
revenues less volatile. 

First of all, I should like to define what 
the Board means by “aircoach” service. This 
is not a second-class passenger air service; 
rather it is a nondeluxe service which is 
available to the public at approximately 4 
cents per passenger-mile as compared with 
approximately 6 cents per passenger-mile for 
the deluxe service. The deluxe service in- 
cludes free meals, more leg room and other 
niceties of travel not available on aircoach 
services. I would like to emphasize, however, 
that many of our aircoach services use the 
same flight equipment—of the latest, fastest 
type—as the deluxe service, except that there 
are more pasenger seats in each airplane. 

During its early stages, low-fare air serv- 
ice developed slowly, in my opinion. Begun 
in 1946 by our nonscheduled or irregular car- 
riers, this new type of service was immedi- 
ately and enthusiastically accepted by the 
traveling public. In late 1948, a low-fare 
coach service was operated by one of our 
trunkline scheduled operators, and others of 


the trunklines began both day and night 
coach service in 1949, 

I am pleased to report that all of our larger 
trunklines are now providing this service in 
increasing volume. I mentioned earlier that 
last year almost 20 percent of our passenger 
traffic and revenues came from low-fare air- 
coach service. 

Nevertheless, I believe we have only 
scratched the surface of the potential air 
passenger volumes that can be reached 
through the further development of low-fare 
aircoach service. For instance, let’s look at 
the record of rail travel for 1952: In that 
year the railroads reported almost 23 million 
pullman passengers and over 186 million 
coach passengers. In 1952, therefore, only 11 
percent of all rail passengers traveled via 
pullman or deluxe service, while 89 percent 
traveled as coach passengers. In comparison, 
as I have already noted, the ratio of first- 
class to coach-passenger traffic for our do- 
mestic airlines was about 80 percent first- 
class to 20 percent coach. 

Even so, the growth in aircoach travel in 
1952 over 1951 on domestic air carriers was 
over 80 percent. It is also heartening to note 
that 10 of our 14 domestic scheduled air 
carriers are now operating coach services— 
which certainly should indicate a continuing 
trend toward the rapid increase in overail 
coach operations in the immediate future. 

Air transportation in the United States 
is a public utility; its reason for being is 
to provide fast transportation for the people 
of this country and for the postal service 
and to be available as an instrument of na- 
tional defense—while still providing a profit 
to the companies that run it. 

In my opinion, we should now enter on 
that stage of our air-transport development 
wherein we make reduced-fare air-coach 
services available on an ever-increasing 
scale, looking toward the time when our 
present 20 to 80 ratio is reversed, with low- 
fare air-coach passengers becoming the 80 
percent rather than the 20 percent. 

In the beginning, some air-carrier man- 
agements, while attracted by the idea of air- 
coach operations, were repelled by the fear 
that a reduction in fare—even with in- 
creased seating per plane—would not prove 
profitable. That fear has been laid at rest 
to a very large extent by the enthusiasm 
with which the general public adopted air- 
coach transportation. 

Furthermore, and I think this should be 
emphasized, continued expansion of coach 
services can, if actively and thoroughly ex- 
ploited, result in real stability for this in- 
dustry by broadening and making less vola- 
tile its revenue base. 

Although this should be unnecessary, I 
might add that air-coach operations should 
never be considered merely a seasonal serv- 
ice for tourists. Actually, air-coach opera- 
tions are being accepted and used by all 
sorts of travelers and businessmen who de- 
sire fast and efficient transportation between 
points and are quite willing to give up the 
special features of de luxe service. 

Indeed, this portends the first mass ac- 
ceptance by the American public of air 
transportation as a normal, safe, high-speed 
transportation utility. In the 50th year of 
powered flight, air transportation which be- 
gan as an oddity and existed for many years 
as a luxury, has now become a necessity. 

In conclusion and by way of summary, I 
must tell you that to fully and properly 
acquaint you with problems facing the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, would require a lecture 
course over a period of a college year. In 
the last 30 minutes, I have, of necessity, 
chosen a subject which represents only one 
facet of air transportaiion today. The de- 
velopment of low-fare air-coach traffic is, 
however, in my opinion, one of the most 
recent, vital, and favorable aspects of de- 
velopment in an already dynamic and ag- 
gressive air-transportation industry. I am 
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sure that you here in Oakland will benefit 
by a continuation of the trend I have de- 
scribed. 

It has been a pleasure and a privilege to 
participate in your Oakland Aviation Week 
celebration. Thank you. 


Acreage Allotments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1953 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “If We Cut Acreage,” published 
in the Farmer’s Union Herald of May 11, 
1953. It was reprinted from Wallace’s 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ir We Cur ACREAGE : 

Unless a drought comes this year, it looks 
as if farmers might run into acreage allot- 
ments on wheat and corn in 1954. 

If the United States could sell or give away 
more wheat abroad, wheat might escape allot- 
ments. If the Nation could eat up more 
meat and dairy products at home, corn sup- 
plies wouldn’t look so large. 

Actually, neither wheat nor corn reserves 
are yet too large when you consider the 
risk of war and drought. But some folks 
are looking for cheap feed, and will use talk 
of surpluses to whittle down the storage 
program, 

How bad are allotments? Oscar Heline, 
president of the Iowa Farmer Grain Dealers, 
said recently: 

“No farmer, of course, wants Government 
interference or regimentation. But I have 
suffered no interference or regimentation 
through participating in the Nation’s farm 
programs for nearly 20 years. 

“The only regimentation I have suffered 
as a farmer was during the days of free en- 
terprise for farmers, and then the regimenta- 
tion came from my banker and the loan 
company that had the mortgage on my farm. 
They told me what to do with my crops and 
what to do with my money—what little 
money my crops and labors brought in. 

“After the price supporting loans of the 
middle thirties were put into effect, and I 
was able to shake off the hold of the banker 
and the mortgage loan company, I did not 
feel regimented. For the first time in many 
years I at last felt free.” 

Most farmers would like to get along with- 
out a return of acreage allotments. But 
there are worse things. 


I Am An American Day Dinner Speech 
- by Saverio A. Monaco, M. D. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 20, 1953 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, Sunday, 
May 17, was I Am An American Day. 
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Throughout the United States appropri- 
ate ceremonies celebrating this day were 
held. The Newark Chapter of National 
Unico observed the day in a very fitting 
manner. It presented its annual award 
to the outstanding naturalized American 
citizen. I am proud of Unico’s choice. 
None could be more deserving of such a 
title of distinction as outstanding nat- 
uralized American than my good friend, 
Richard V. Bonomo. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I wish to include herein the 
remarks made by Dr. Saverio A. Monaco 
in his presentation of the award, and the 
speech of acceptance by Mr. Richard V. 
Bonomo, 

SPEECH or SAVERIO A. Monaco 

Mr. Toastmaster, Reverend Father, honored 
guests, and friends of Unico, about 11 years 
ago several business and professional men in 
our community organized the Newark Chap- 
ter of Unico National. 

Many people have wondered what the pur- 
pose and meaning of Unico is. This can 
easily be explained by the meaning of each 
letter of Unico—U stands for unity; N, 
neighborliness; I, integrity; C, charity; O, op- 
portunity. 

These five letters guide us in all our civic 
work, 

Due to Unico’s fine work, a few years after 
it was organized, it became one of the fore- 
most and active civic clubs in the city and 
was made a member of the Civic Club Coun- 
cil of Newark, 

Our program includes a yearly essay con- 
test, charities, scholarship program, and 
youth activities. 

ESSAY CONTEST 

Each year an essay contest is conducted 
among the pupils of the local high schools. 
The winners of these essay contests are 
awarded United States savings bonds as 
prizes, and then compete in the national 
Unico contest. 

CHARITIES 


Our work in charities is devoted to the 
various fund-raising drives, such as, the wel- 
fare federation, cancer fund, heart fund, 
international aid programs, and other simi- 
lar drives. 

SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM 


We have a national scholarship fund 
which we generously support. This year, we 
also instituted our own scholarship program 
known as the Unico scholarship. 

A scholarship to the Italian summer school 
of internationally known Middlebury Col- 
lege in Vermont, has been awarded to Miss 
Tina Buonopane, of Seton Hall University. 
This is the first time, in the history of the 
summer school, that a full scholarship has 
ever been awarded. 


YOUTH ACTIVITIES 

This year we are again sponsoring a base- 
ball team in the little league baseball pro- 
gram of the Boys’ Club. Besides sending 
100 underprivileged boys to camp this sum- 
mer, we are now arranging to send several 
crippled children to a special health camp 
for their vacation. We also take part in the 
conduct of Youth Week, sponsored by the 
Civics Club Council of Newark. 

By this short résumé, you can readily see 
that Newark Unico has put its purpose into 
action and has become an important factor 
in the civic progress of Newark. 

On this day and evening, as you all know, 
we are celebrating I Am An American Day, a 
day which is set aside each year to honor 
the naturalized citizens of our community. 
Many of these citizens, coming from dif- 
ferent countries to seek an opportunity to 
earn the right to freedom and happiness, 


have made many worthwhile and humani- 
tarian contributions to the American people. 

Each year Newark Unico deems it proper 
to recognize and honor the outstanding nat- 
uralized citizen, based on distinguished 
service to arts, sciences, industry, and the 
community. For 1953, Newark Unico has 
chosen a man who came to this country as 
an immigrant, and through his hard work 
and great ambitions, has become one of the 
leading and most successful men in the com- 
munity. The man of whom I speak is Mr. 
Richard V. Bonomo. 

Mr. Richard V. Bonomo was born in Lau- 
ranzano, Italy. He attended technical school 
in Italy, and at the age of 17 came to Amer- 
ica where he worked for Mr, Louis Schiavone, 
who had a scrap-metal shop in New York. 

When the United States entered World War 
I, Mr. Bonomo enlisted in the Army and 
served 2 years with New York's 27th Divi- 
sion. After service overseas he returned to 
Camp Upton, N. Y., and on his discharge he 
received his citizenship. 

In 1921, he and his brother, the late 
Michael Bonomo, formed their own scrap- 
iron company. Five years later they merged 
with the Schiavone Co. to form the Schia- 
vone-Bonomo Corp., which now has its main 
office in Jersey City and branches in Newark, 
Harrison, Brooklyn, the Bronx, and Stam- 
ford, Conn. He became secretary-treasurer 
of the company in 1947 and president in 
1949. 

In the early 1940's, he became a member 
of the board of trustees of the Columbus 
Hospital and at the present time is president 
of that board. He headed the special gifts 
committee that raised funds for the new 
addition to Columbus hospital and by his 
fortitude and leadership made that dream 
come true. In 1947, Mr. Bonomo, repre- 
sented the Institute of Scrap Iron and Steel 
on a government and industrial mission to 
determine the amount of scrap iron avail- 
able in Western Europe for reconstruction 
purposes, In 1948, “Charles Sawyer, then 
Secretary of Commerce named him as a 
member of an advisory committee that expe- 
dited scrap steel imports from Europe. 

Mr. Bonomo is a former member of the 
board of directors of the Newark Red Cross, 
a former president of the Columbian Civic 
Club, and has been active in the Community 
Chest of Jersey City. 

He is a member of the New York Athletic 
Club, the American Legion of the New York 
Athletic Club, and president-elect of the Jer- 
sey City Rotary Club. During World War II 
he served with Company B of the 7th New 
Jersey State Guard Battalion. 

For his outstanding service to his home- 
land, the Italian Republic awarded him the 
star of Italy in 1950. These services in- 
cluded leadership in the aid to Italy program 
which helped turn the tide against com- 
munism, support of the boy’s town move- 
ment of Italy, and the construction of the 
first public school and a day nursery in 
Laurenzano. He has also been awarded a 
certificate of merit by the Parkway Hospital 
Society of New York. 

And tonight, he is to receive another 
honor. 

Mr. Bonomo, in recognition for your dis- 
tinguished service to your community and 
fellow men, Newark UNICO is proud to pre- 
sent to you this award as the outstanding 
naturalized citizen of Newark. 


SPEECH Marr Berore UNICO NATIONAL ON 
May 17, 1953, sy RICHARD V. BONOMO 

I am greatly honored to have been singled 
out by your magnificent group as the “man 
of the year,” and I would not be truthful if 
I did not admit the great joy this award 
has brought to me and my family. Deep in 
my heart I know that I am also very lucky 
because I have been selected among many 
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outstanding citizens who, I am sure, were 
more deserving than I. 

I have been thinking of the significance of 
this award and many thoughts have come to 
my mind. The most prominent one is the 
realization of what a beautiful country we 
live in—the United States of America. 

This country has a gallant history with a 
pioneering era nowhere to be matched— 
sacrifice, courage, and unlimited freedom. 
It has been blessed with an abundance of 
natural resources. It has been blessed with 
the rich flow of immigrants who were wel- 
comed to these shores. It has been blessed 
with the spirit of initiative and free enter- 
prise, which was allowed to develop in the 
climate of democracy. In America, private 
initiative is not interfered with but en- 
couraged in every way, a most fertile territory 
in which to grow and to live happily. 

Private initiative goes beyond the scope of 
business to make money. Private initiative 
in many quarters has the altruistic inten- 
tions to be of service for the sake of hu- 
manity, always in search of a better world. 
This spirit has moved free in many direc- 
tions, has generated voluntary service organi- 
zations of the type of the Unico Club. I 
congratulate you gentlemen of the Unico, for 
it is such service that has made America 
great. 

We are now at the threshold of very im- 
portant events to come. A troubled world 
is looking to us for leadership, for guidance 
in these abnormal days. In every part of the 
globe people are searching for freedom, eco- 
nomically and politically. 

The problem, in all its complexity, requires 
the best of American ingenuity. We must 
work with other nations because we cannot 
continue our progress nor can we prosper 
alone. The machine age and the production 
line has made it imperative that we deal 
in world markets. We must, therefore, help 
other nations to be in a position to deal 
with us. 

Europe today is unable to feed an ever-in- 
creasing population. In the past, immigra- 
tion was the salvation of many European 
countries and of countless individuals who, 
like myself, came to this country to find the 
work and security we could not find at home. 

Today, immigration is restricted rigidly in 
this and other countries which have the land 
and resources to support many more citizens, 
I read an article a short time ago entitled 
“Countries Without People—People Without 
Countries.” What a blessing it would be if 
we could help these hard-pressed people to 
find countries and those underdeveloped 
countries to find people. 

America has grown great through the ener- 
gies and skills of all the different ambitious, 
hard-working people who found their way to 
these shores. America can grow greater still 
and other underdeveloped countries can fol- 
low the same pattern by opening the gates to 
properly regulated immigration. 

Studies have been made of the undeveloped 
land existing in the world and of populated 
countries by international commissions. 
Conventions have been held to discuss this 
important problem. President Truman and 
President Eisenhower have both requested 
that prompt action be taken. So far nothing 
has happened. Something must be done 
soon. This delay and lack of action is very 
detrimental to the cause of peace and works 
very much in favor of communism, which 
capitalizes mostly on misery, want, and 
despair. 

We who are here should realize the impor- 
tance of this matter and should exercise all 
the influence we can muster, individually and 
collectively, to help bring a favorable deci- 
sion on this very pressing matter. 

In conclusion, I want to say it has been a 
pleasure to be here tonight. Thank you for 
this beautiful award. I will cherish it all my 
life, because to be considered a good citizen 
of my adopted country is the highest honor 
I could wish, 
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Employment Security Program in 
Massachusetts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following: 

COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 

DIVISION OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY, 
Boston, May 19, 1953. 
Hon. THOMAS J. LANE, 
House of Representatives, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE LANE: I am most 
concerned with reports which have just 
reached me regarding the action taken by 
the House Appropriations Committee on 
grants to States for employment security 
administration during the 1954 fiscal year. 
The committee's action provides a basic ap- 
propriation of $177.3 million, which is ex- 
pected to be sufficient for the States to han- 
dle the same workloads as those experienced 
during the 1953 fiscal year, during which 
an appropriation of $197.1 million was au- 
thorized. The bill reported out by the House 
Committee also includes a $10 million con- 
tingency fund which is earmarked for leg- 
islative changes in the law, or salaries, or 
for-increases in workloads over the basic 
provisions, making an overall appropriation 
of only $187.3 million as compared with an 
overall total ot $213.6 million requested by 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

You will recall that I have already writ- 
ten you regarding shortages in this agency's 
budgets in previous years due to curtailing 
in compensable leave allowances. Further, 
you are also aware of the difficulty experi- 
enced in the current 1953 fiscal year be- 
cause of the lack of positive action by the 
Federal authorities with respect to our sup- 
plementary budget of $130,000 based on 
higher unit times in certain functions. I 
cannot, in all honesty, see how we can be 
expected to handle identical workloads and 
carry out these same programs in the 1954 
fiscal year with substantially less funds than 
in the current year. This means that our 
financial picture for 1954 will be far more 
critical than during the current year, since 
salaries, costs of materials and services con- 
tinue to show a steady increase from year 
to year. 

I am also given to understand that the 
House Committee has not seen fit to specify 
where reductions in State programs are to 
be achieved. In other words, we are to be 
expected to carry on all programs as best 
we can, but on far less money than was 
made available during the current year. If 
Massachusetts is to assume its proportionate 
share of this reduction in the basic appro- 
priation, it will mean, in all probability, a 
reduction of more than $800,000 in the 
basic allotment made available during the 
current year. To accomplish this means a 
sharp reduction in staff with the attendant 
elimination of certain basic programs car- 
ried on in the agency or, in lieu of that, a 
drastic curtailment of these programs to 
such an extent that would mean their vir- 
tual abandonment. As I see it, there is no 
other alternative, if this reduction in ap- 
propriation is made. 

Considering the seriousness of the matter, 
and the fact that this appropriation bill is 
to be considered by the House on May 21, 
1953, I am bringing this matter to your 
attention immediately to acquaint you with 
the problem in our State, so that you can 


take the necessary steps to avoid the crip- 
pling of the employment security program 
in Massachusetts. 
Very truly yours, 
ANTONIO ENGLAND, Director. 


Ridgway’s Warning 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
every American had an opportunity to 
read the editorial in the Washington 
Star today entitled “Ridgway’s Warn- 
ing.” 

In view of General Ridgway’s plea for 
more air power it is disturbing to see the 
administration making the Air Force the 
object of its first really big budget cut. 
Of course, the planes may never be 
needed and we hope they will not, but 
suppose they are needed? 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the editorial in our Recorp, as follows: 

Rimcway’s WARNING 


General Ridgway’s congressional testi- 
mony should have a sobering effect on all 
who are toying with the extremely risky 
idea of cutting. down on President Eisen- 
hower’s request for $5.8 billion to carry on 
the mutual-security program during the fis- 
cal year beginning July 1. 

In asking for that sum—which is $1.8 bil- 
lion below the total of foreign aid recom- 
mended in January by the Truman admin- 
istration—the President has presented it as 
a rock-bottom minimum that cannot be cut 
further without gambling with the safety 
of the United States and the free world as 
a whole. Even so, as if beguiled by all the 
soft words that the Russians have been 
speaking of late, more than a few Members 
of Congress regard it as too lavish, and they 
seem intent upon slashing it. 

Since the greater part of the $5.8 billion 
is earmarked for the defensive buildup of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
such a slash would in effect set back the 
West's efforts to develop the strength it must 
have to counter the continuing threat of 
Soviet aggression. General Ridgway has 
made clear how dangerous any economizing 
of that sort could be. Testifying as NATO’s 
supreme commander—a post he will leave 
in August to become our Army Chief of 
Staff—he has emphasized that our allied 
forces in Europe are still suffering from 
major deficiencies and that our common 
air power, in spite of substantial gains in 
numbers of aircraft and trained pilots, re- 
mains the weakest link in our defense. 

Clearly, if the United States and its 13 
Atlantic allies are to achieve genuine mutual 
security, they must overcome these present 
weaknesses while at the same time pressing 
for ratification of the treaty to organize the 
projected European Defense Community and 
its six-nation supranational army, including 
the West Germans. But all efforts in that 
direction will be adversely affected if Con- 
gress slashes away at what the President 
has requested. General Ridgway—who inci- 
dentally is against any cut in our own Air 
Force that might also mean a cut in NATO's 
minimum requirements—has left no room 
for doubt on that score, Further, to back 
up his point, he has been at pains to de- 
clare that he has seen no evidence of sin- 
cerity in Soviet peace talk. 

Actually, as General Ridgway has testified, 
the Atlantic alliance cannot afford to plan 
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its buildup operations in keeping with 
such talk. Instead, it must gear those oper- 
ations to the fact that the Soviet military 
threat based on capabilities has remained 
unchanged. That is to say, the Kremlin still 
has in readiness—among other things—175 
ground divisions (22 in East Germany). 
20,000 front-line aircraft, and 350 deadly 
submarines. Quite obviously, as long as 
these forces continue poised for action, the 
free nations, no matter how soft the words 
from Russia, must hold fast to their com- 
mon defensive effort. To do otherwise would 
be to flirt with suicide. 

Here is a warning that ought to be taken 
to heart by anybody who supposes that the 
time is at hand when meat-ax economies 
can be made with safety in enterprises like 
our mutual-security program, not to men- 
tion our Armed Forces. Nothing in the 
international outlook warrants such a view; 
indeed, until the Kremlin conclusively de- 
monstrates its good faith, nothing will. 
That is the sum of the present world sit- 
uation, 


Business and Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 20, 1953 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following address 
delivered by Hon. James A. Farley at 
the annual luncheon meeting of the 
Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce at the 
Hotel St. George, Brooklyn, N. Y., on 
May 18, 1953: 


At the outset of my remarks this noon, 
let me tell you how pleased I am that I 
could accept your president's, Mr. Hooper's, 
invitation to speak at the 1953 annual meet- 
ing of the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce 
today. Coming over to Brooklyn to a gath- 
ering like this, while a bit different in char- 
acter from my usual appearance in your 
borough the week preceding the November 
elections each year, is comparable in that 
as I look around this room I see so many of 
my Brooklyn friends—men whom I have 
become intimately acquainted with over a 
long period of years. In a sense, being here 
today is a sort of home week. 

I understand that the usual procedure 
at meetings like this is for the principal 
speaker to extol the virtues, the progress and 
prosperity—the geography of the host 
city, but it seems to me that none of you 
would be participating in this gathering if 
you were not fully cognizant of Brooklyn’s 
superiority—and I am not going to dwell too 
heavily on those attributes now. I am 
going to speak to you as a businessman, and 
also as one who has some familiarity with 
government. 

The problems of the Borough of Brook- 
lyn, in a general way, can be compared to 
the problems of our country, domestically, 
as every one of us who has the interest of 
our Nation at heart is concerned with the 
problems that we must solve in the days 
ahead, especially one related to this very 
vital and I might even say overall phase of 
governmental policy. I am referring to 
the role that businessmen have been called 
upon to play in the administration of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

We have been led to believe that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has taken the position that 
the affairs of the country can best be handled 
by businessmen, and his appointments to the 
Cabinet and lower administrative levels, up 
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to this time, have clearly indicated what he 
has in mind. 

I would like to begin this discussion with 
& quotation from a distinguished editorial 
writer and historian, Mr. Gerald Johnson, I 
quote him now: When a man has made a 
vast success in private business it is usually 
the case that he has been the boss for many 
years and is accustomed to having his light- 
est word regarded with respect. It is hard 
for him to realize that when he takes a 
Government office in a democracy he becomes 
a subordinate and must expect to have every- 
thing he suggests regarded with suspicion, 
unless he can explain it very clearly. Ex- 
plaining to the public is a large part of 
the art of democratic government and it is 
an art in which few big businessmen are 
well trained.” That is the end of Mr. John- 
son's quotation. 

Now I do not wish to either disparage or 
praise the views of Mr. Johnson, but I should 
like to talk to you today both as a business- 
man and as one who has spent half a life- 
time in the public service. I think there are 
many facets to this discussion and it is well 
that we should consider objectively what 
is meant by a businessman in Government 
and what is meant by what some have chosen 
to refer to as business statesmanship. 

We are often misled or deceived by labels 
or words or phrases and it is well to remem- 
ber what we have in mind, or shall I say 
that it is well to approach this problem with 
a feeling that in the final analysis this coun- 
try is not run for the benefit of any par- 
ticular segment of its population such as 
business, labor, or professional interests, but 
it should be, and I believe has been, run 
for all the people no matter to what group 
of private or public life they belong. It is 
quite true that we are what may be called 
a business Nation; that is to say, within the 
brief span of 200 years which is, as Dr. Santa- 
yana once said, a brief moment in eternity.” 
We have built up one of the most fabulous 
nations in the history of all mankind. We 
have had able and courageous men who have 
built throughout the years great railroads, 
developed our mines, worked our farms, and 
created great industrial empires. In con- 
nection with their activities, we have also 
attained some amazing achievements in the 
field of science. 

We have crossed the frontiers of hidden 
meanings on earth and in the sky and have 
brought forth instruments of mercy for the 
sick and evolved weapons to fight the ele- 
ments in order to destroy those factors which 
militated against a better and more com- 
fortable life. We have been leaders in the 
solution of transportation problems. 

So today we may consider ourselves as 
world leaders not only in business and com- 
merce but also in the fields of invention and 
scientific developments. It has been said 
that we have neglected to build up and foster 
a culture, or shall I call it an indigenous cul- 
ture. But I, for one, dissent from this view 
for I believe that we have slowly but never- 
theless surely expanded our native culture 
and have made as much progress in this brief 
period of our national existence as have older 
nations in the early stages of their growth. 

The glory that was Rome's and Greece's 
is now the glory of the whole world. The 
glory of America, while it may reside in the 
creation of new and embracing and almost 
mragical facilities for the convenience and 
comfort of mankind, is also tied up with the 
important fact that this has been accom- 
plished in a country which held out the first 
torch of democracy in the world. 

All this has been achieved in a country 
which is rooted by heritage in a high-minded 
conception of the dignity of human beings, 
flowing from the pure waters of democracy. 
It is a country where the voice of the com- 
mon man has risen to full strength and fine 
eloquence so that together our people have 
contributed with brawn and brain and artic- 
ulate ideas a tremendous share toward the 
evolution of our modern civilization, 


We have now, by force of circumstances, 
taken a foremost place in world leadership. 
We have reached this international eminence 
in such a short time that there is no record 
in history to compare with our breathtaking 
progress and the momentum with which we 
have moved as a united nation. It has car- 
ried us to obligations and responsibilities 
which we have been forced to assume by the 
march of events. > 

It is no longer a question which direction 
we should take or how we should act. We 
are one of the leading components of a world 
that has shrunk in size because science has 
destroyed the meaning and significance of 
physical distance. From our national front 
porch we are but a day or two away from the 
other continents. When European, South 
American, Asian, or African leaders speak we 
can hear them at the very moment they are 
speaking. 

Now, the question is—how can we, a so- 
called business Nation, carry the obligations 
that have been thrust upon us with the 
resources, both material and mental, that we 
have at our command? Can the business- 
men who have been hailed as business states- 
men and who have been called to Washing- 
ton by President Eisenhower meet with a 
high degree of intelligence and a keen per- 
ceptive sense the incredibly staggering prob- 
lems, not only in our country but throughout 
the world. 

Mr. Johnson, whom I quoted at the begin- 
ning of my talk, does not think that busi- 
nessmen are sufficiently trained in the art 
of government in a democracy. 

I recall during the Second World War many 
able and distinguished businessmen who 
temporarily abandoned their private interests 
to serve the Government. They were men 
of patriotism and were qualified by reason 
of their native ability and wide experience 
to carry out the assignments given them. 

I yield to none in my respect and admira- 
tion for those businessmen who gave so 
willingly of their time and effort in a spirit 
of unselfishness to help their country. The 
men who were picked had demonstrated 
their preeminence in the particular field 
which was related to the carrying out of the 
war program. I need not dwell on the re- 
sults they achieved. It is a matter of his- 
torical record. Their contribution to the 
victory cannot be overestimated. 

But if we are to accept the theory that 
businessmen are not trained to participate 
in governmental affairs we must assume that 
they are limited by knowledge of their own 
particular industries and that the national 
horizon is too broad for them. It may be 
urged that their experience and knowledge 
are largely confined to the problems in their 
industries and does not stretch out to the 
wider scope of human relationships in a vast 
country like the United States, with its 140 
millions of many races, colors, and creeds. 
Where they may deal successfully with their 
business associates, the personnel of their 
organizations or their customers, they might 
not be as effective when they are confronted 
with the challenge of domestic and global 
problems, 

In this mixed-up age, there is considerable 
confusion about business. Attacks are made 
upon all the business processes, upon big 
business as monopolistic, upon small business 
as wasteful and uneconomic, upon the men 
who achieve success in business. 

Nevertheless, the production and distribu- 
tion of goods and the provision of services 
are the functions of every business organiza- 
tion, whether the economy is capitalistic, 
socialistic or communistic. The methods 
have to be the same or the production will 
fall short, or the distribution will become 
fouled up, or the services will be inadequate. 

In a word, those who attack the American 
business system have to use the best methods 
developed by American business. That, 
Soviet Russia has done. For years Russian 
engineers, factory superintendents, distribu- 
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tion experts worked in this country studying 
our methods, analyzing our processes, learn- 
ing how to do business in their own country 
as we do business in our country. They 
spent millions of dollars buying our Patent 
Office reports, our Department of Commerce 
reports, our Agriculture Department reports, 
the product of business school and our scien- 
tific societies. 

What they did in the United States they 
duplicated in Great Britain and in Germany. 
If you look at a Russian tractor factory it is 
like something out of Detroit. If you look 
at a Russian department store it is like Gim- 
bel's. Even in that Communist country, 
where the government owns the means of 
production and distribution, business must 
be done along business lines; cost account- 
ing must be accurately worked out; engi- 
neering estimates must be correct; the 
stresses and strains of the market have to 
be taken into consideration. No philoso- 
phers have yet devised a system for making or 
moving goods without the use of money for 
exchange. 

American business need not apologize for 
its ideas or methods, It need not retreat 
before the onslaught of alien and antago- 
nistic propaganda, Its capitalistic, competi- 
tive system has justified itself by its tre- 
mendous and varied productivity, by the 
maintenance of the highest standard of liv- 
ing despite depressions, wars and inflations, 
by the high wages paid to labor, by the 
flexibility with which American business ap- 
proaches new problems and new products. 

So firmly has the competitive system stood 
in the face of dangerous economic condi- 
tions that while other countries have found 
themselves forced to resort to government- 
owned trusts and cartels, in the United 
States no such development occurred. Busi- 
ness remains competitive and new industries 
are constantly coming into existence. 

As long as competition continues the busi- 
ness system remains buoyant and vital. 
Trusts and cartels are the processes which 
lead to socialism. Business then suffers 
from the same weaknesses as governments. 
The dead hand of bureacracy stifles new 
ideas and new methods. The routine- 
minded personality emerges to the top; the 
man who never tries anything new and 
therefore never gets into trouble becomes 
the master. Genius dies on the vine; ex- 
perimentation is discouraged. . 

This has never happened in the United 
States and as long as it does not happen 
our people will continue to benefit from a 
dynamic, living, progressive business sys- 
tem. 

I said when I began my remarks that I 
was going to speak to you as a businessman, 
and one who has had some famiilarity with 
Government. Each phase of our national 
life, our life as citizens of our State and 
our life in our local communities has its 
peculiar problems and it would seem to me 
that the ideal state of affairs would be the 
blending of business acumen and know-how 
with the overall problems of all the people— 
and that applies to Brooklyn. 

The opportunities to retain and to further 
increase the supremacy of Brooklyn com- 
mercially are so enormous that it is next to 
impossible to enumerate them. Your 
borough, ideally located on the eastern tip 
of Long Island, occupying 90 square miles, 
in 1950 had the largest population of the 
five boroughs comprising greater New York. 
As a manufacturing center, of approximately 
7,200 factories, paying around $690 million 
to about 300,000 workers annually, its con- 
tribution to the economy of the community 
in that one phase alone is breathtaking. 
Your port facilities are so good that the 
cargo value it carries exceeds 50 percent of 
all carried in the entire port of New York. 
And I could elaborate upon your vast num- 
ber of retail stores, the impact of the navy 
yard and its effect upon the economy of this 
borough. 
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We are so accustomed to Brooklyn’s cul- 
tural advantage that we take them for 
granted—and I refer to your 2 universities 
and 3 well-known colleges and 2 out- 
standing technical schools. The great 
Brooklyn Civic Center project, in a large 
Measure made possible by your borough 
president, my good friend John Cashmore, 
has been hailed as one of the Nation's lead- 
ing examples of wise and farsighted urban 
redevelopment. Every effort possible, in 
keeping with the times, has been made by 
your borough government, and by your civic 
and business organizations to aid this 
borough’s development and improvement— 
and it follows that all of this incurs great 
and increased costs. We hear on all sides 
discussions of the so-called crisis in our city's 
financial affairs, criticisms and complaints 
of inefficiency in the departments which are 
necessary to the operation of the city’s gov- 
ernment, its protection and very existence. 
We also know that business and industry as 
well as the citizenry generally are opposed to 
increased taxes. And yet, we all want im- 
provement, prosperity, a beautiful city, 
parks, hospitals, housing, and how are we 
going to have them? It is simple arithmetic 
to men of your experience, your business and 
civic responsibilities to understand that 
growth of any sort creates added costs and 
that it costs more to run the city of New York 
and its component boroughs now than it did 
30 years ago, or even 7 or 8 years ago. 

Brooklynites should never forget that they 
constitute a major part of the world’s great- 
est city. The city of New York would be 
relatively low in the ranks of important na- 
tional and international communities with- 
out Brooklyn. 

As part of the world’s greatest city, you 
have a responsibility to take them seriously. 
That is, the responsibility of insisting as 
citizens that the city to which they con- 
tribute so greatly is the finest, the most pro- 
gressive, the most civilized—the very best 
city in the world. 

In order to seriously fulfill this obligation 
a broad look must be taken—a much broader 
look than any I have seen attempted recently 
of the problems before us. We have the 
tendency to miss the forest because of the 
trees, or to put it another way to miss the 
skyline because of the bridge. 

For that bridge and the river it crosses 
have constituted a psychological barrier be- 
tween the community of Brooklyn and the 
little island on the other side. 

Now, whether the subject we discuss is 
transit, traffic, or police, education, hospitals, 
or the sanitary services, we have come to 
have a common interest; that is, you can't 
be ideal with respect to any of these things 
on the shores of Corlears Hook if you haven't 
done something about them around Paeder- 
gat Basin. These obscure references are 
Just to show you how much I know about 
the city. In plainer language, what applies 
to Greenpoint is likely to be equally impor- 
tant in Greenwich Village. 

As a matter of fact, the area in which 
the problems of community planning and 
living have become reasonably alike, is now 
much broader than the five boroughs of New 
York City. Perhaps it would be more ac- 
curate if we were to take the 22 counties 
immediately adjacent to the confluence of 
the Hudson and East Rivers as an area in 
which very much the same kind of thing is 
happening, surprisingly similar problems are 
being encountered, where needs differ chiefly 
in the names by which they are called. 

You will ask, I suppose, what this has to 
do with Brooklyn and more particularly what 
it has to do with Brooklyn business and 
industry. And if you do, Tu tell you it has 
everything to do with Brooklyn, either as a 
broad political division, a community of 3 
million people, or as a place which has tra- 
ditionally been a fertile seeding ground for 
everything American enterprise stands for, 
and all because you are the center of this 


wider metropolitan area. It is simply a mat- 
ter of fact that in the 21 counties imme- 
diately around you in New Jersey, Long Is- 
land, upper New York State, and Connecti- 
cut there exist today problems material to 
the 5 counties of New York City which must 
also be seen and must be solved. This is as 
much a part of Brooklyn’s business as any- 
thing else. 

However you proceed for the improvement 
of Brooklyn, it cannot come by isolation; it 
cannot come until Fairfield County in Con- 
necticut, Nassau, Bronx, Richmond, and 
Brooklyn realize they must together find the 
answers to what troubles them. Plans for 
improved transit may have to be sidetracked, 
and in the process you may gain some belt 
tightening in administrative agencies, but 
you may also have to wait on line longer 
when you go to them for any reason. 

In concluding my remarks today, I would 
like to leave this thought with you, and it is, 
that whatever procedure the people of Brook- 
lyn follow we all hope they will not do so as 
Brooklynites but as New Yorkers. We want 
New York to go ahead; we want it to grow; 
we want it to become even more attractive 
than it now is. We want it to be a bigger 
and a better port. We want it to be a finer 
center of culture and industry. We want it 
to consolidate and advance its positions as a 
financial center. We want its transit to be 
better and more extensive. We want its 
police to go on justifying the adjective 
“finest.” We want its fire department to be 
the envy of and the pattern for every ad- 
vance city in the world as it has been in the 
past. 

For we are a proud people who live and 
work at the center of the world’s greatest 
concentration of advanced, enlightened, and 
prosperous human beings and we are entitled 
to the best. Some day this entire metro- 
politan area, all or part, of the 21 counties 
around Brooklyn may find it provident to 
make a common lot and meet their problems 
together. Such a thing isn’t to be considered 
in any way impossible. Already it is being 
done. One example is the port authority, 
Jumping the line between New York and 
New Jersey for the common good of the 
harbor. 

But whatever happens it will always be 
true that the worker in Bushwick, the house- 
wife in New Canaan, the executive in Rock- 
ville Centre or Bound Brook or Tarrytown 
still look on New York as their city. In and 
out of it, they still want more, not less, of 
its good things. 

You, the members of the Brooklyn Cham- 
ber of Commerce, if the truth were known, 
want that, too. 


The United Nations World Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1953 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the 
House of Commons of England appointed 
a committee to study the question of 
whether or not England should join the 
confederation for world government. 
There have already been two confer- 
ences on this matter and the second con- 
ference reported January 28, 1953. This 
report was filed with the House of Com- 
mons, There is, however, no report of 
this conference to be found in the Li- 
brary of Congress, nor can it be had from 
the British Embassy. I have a typed 
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copy of the report, however, and will 
quote from it. 

This movement toward a world gov- 
ernment is starting to rise not only in 
England, but in the United States we 
have had speakers traveling across this 
country holding meetings and advocat- 
ing it. I have always seen in the Charter 
of the United Nations the framework 
of a world government; hence, it is evi- 
dent to me that the United Nations is 
behind this whole scheme of world gov- 
ernment. 

Not many Americans can believe what 
this report says the United Nations is 
trying to do. For years now I have been 
stating that the ultimate objective of the 
United Nations could not possibly be less 
than the establishment of a world gov- 
ernment. I could see what was intended 
from speeches and articles, and although 
no outright statement was made of an 
intended world government, the conclu- 
sion I came to was correct. 

Now the situation has cleared. The 
curtain is up, and the players behind the 
scenes come forward as leaders of a de- 
clared plan for world government. 

The remarks made by the leaders of 
the United Nations—American leaders— 
that the people of this country should 
not be alarmed over anything the United 
Nations is doing because they are only 
working for world peace, was not ac- 
cepted at their face value then; and now 
I know they were deliberately lying. For 
here is the whole story of the secret and 
insidious attempt to destroy the United 
States by reducing it to a vassal state 
among the nations forming a world gov- 
ernment. The result would be complete 
destruction of our representative gov- 
ernment in all its branches, including 
all the protection our Constitution 
throws around individual citizens. One 
charged with crime here in the United 
States has all the safeguards against in- 
justice available to him. He must be 
tried by a jury of his peers; he must be 
confronted with the witnesses against 
him; and the place of his trial is that 
where the crime is alleged to have been 
committed. 

In this new world government all this 
is repealed and our courts are annulled. 
In place of them—from the lowest to the 
Supreme Court of the United States— 
the world government intends to create 
a world court and establish its own 
criminal code; and in case an individ- 
ual is charged with a crime he will be 
tried wherever the world court says he 
will be tried. Under what law or pro- 
cedure or constitution will he be tried? 
Under our laws and our Constitution? 
No. He will be tried under the criminal 
code set up by the world government, 
convicted and sentenced as the whims 
of this world court may dictate. 

Not only will the world government 
have a code and court of its own, com- 
pletely ignoring the codes and courts of 
the individual nations, but it is to have 
a system of police to enforce its laws and 
awe the people into submission to its 
powers, 

How is this world government to be 
initiated? It will be effected by the 
same organization that has been con- 
niving to do this thing ever since the 
Senate of the United States approved 
its charter; namely, the United Nations. 
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The London Conference proposed two 
ways of doing this: First, by a revision 
of the whole Charter of the United Na- 
tions; or, second, by amendments to the 
charter. 

So after all, the real purpose behind 
the organization of the United Nations 
has come to light. Its very first pur- 
pose was to organize a world government 
under the false guise that such a struc- 
ture would result in world peace; and 
hence it is that its first objective was the 
building of this world government. That 
is the reason they have attempted to 
rewrite the Constitution of the United 
States and subvert it to their own pur- 
poses. What other reason can be given 
for the attempt of the United Nations, 
through its Covenant of Human Rights, 
to redefine free speech, a free press, and 
free religion? 

Not only is it a design to build a world 
government, and subvert our own, but 
the complexion of such a government is 
bound to be communistic. Every nation 
is to be invited to join, and when once 
they do so, they cannot withdraw. Its 
proponents don't propose to make the 
mistakes in the world government that 
were made in setting up the parent or- 
ganization, the United Nations. We have 
a membership in the United Nations, but 
we can pull out—just as soon as we have 
the courage and good sense to do so. 
That is not the case in the world govern- 
ment. Once in, we cannot secede, and 
that provision is made mandatory. 

We invite Russia to come into the 
world government. Of course she will 
join. We invite Red China to come in, 
and of course she will. All the Russian 
satellites will come in. Then what have 
we? 

This world government is to have a 
congress—upper and lower houses—and 
the lower house will be represented ac- 
cording to membership population, so 
what becomes of the control of this world 
congress? Since the populations of the 
communist countries is greater than that 
of the capitalist nations it is easy to see 
which would rule. Red China and Rus- 
sia alone have populations large enough 
to control the lower house. 

The next section clearly demonstrates 
that the proposed world government is 
to function with full authority. This 
section of the report provides that the 
world government shall have a taxing 
division and all member countries will 
be taxed to defray the expenses of this 
world government. The people in the 
United States will have nothing to say 
about the amount of the tax or the man- 
ner of levying it, as this important func- 
tion is in the hands of the supergovern- 
ment. The police force set up by this 
organization will assume the duty of 
collecting this tax. It will be a well regi- 
mented Gestapo patterned after the Nazi 
regime of Hitler. Under the proposed 
terms no state would have the right to 
refuse the presence on its soil of this 
Gestapo. Its members owe allegiance 
to the world government, and to no one 
else. 

Those citizens of the United States 
who are fomenting this movement are 
just as guilty of treason as was Benedict 
Arnold. Is it not levying war against 
the United States to go into a conspiracy 
to destroy the sovereign power of the 


United States? Is it not giving aid and 
comfort to our enemies to enter into an 
agreement or conspiracy to place our 
enemies in control, through a world gov- 
ernment, of all our power as an inde- 
pendent nation? And is it not especially 
true when this control must necessarily 
be left in the hands of the Communist 
majority? 

The Communist doctrines have pene- 
trated deeply into the affairs of this 
country when so-called outstanding citi- 
zens have the effrontery to propose any 
such organization as a world govern- 
ment. The people will be surprised at 
the number, and heretofore good stand- 
ing, of the men and women who are tak- 
ing part in this great conspiracy. They 
are venturing out into the open now, as 
they evidently believe they have the sup- 
port of the people and that there are 
now enough conspirators in this country 
to enable them to destroy the Republic 
of the United States and set up in its 
place a communistic world government. 

Even our own representatives in the 
United Nations seem engaged in this 
conspiracy. Twenty-six employees of 
the United Nations were called to testify 
before the Senate Internal Security 
Committee. When asked if they were 
Communists, or ever had been, all of 
them—26 of them refused to testify on 
the ground that their answers might 
tend to incriminate them. Incriminate 
them of what? What have they been 
doing that they are afraid they might 
be incriminated? That these confer- 
ences to form a world government were 
held in London is significant. What bet- 
ter place, outside of Russia, could be se- 
lected for this treasonable purpose. For 
a long time the British Government has 
been practicing the ways of Communists 
at the expense of the taxpayers of the 
United States. Great Britain embraced 
the first opportunity to recognize the 
Red Chinese Government. We have not 
done so; but Great Britain is trying every 
maneuver known to her adroit and con- 
niving representatives to force the 
United States into recognizing the Red 
China Government; and no doubt that 
is the purpose Churchill has in mind 
when he wants to call a conference of 
the Big Three Powers. 

Britain recognized the Reds because 
she wanted to hold Hong Kong, which 
the Reds could take in 24 hours. She 
wants Hong Kong because of the trade 
with Red China, and she has kept up this 
trade, selling strategic materials to the 
Reds to shoot back at usin Korea. Even 
worse than that, to shoot that material 
back at Great Britain’s own troops. 

Under Acheson, we wavered about the 
recognition of Red China, and public 
sentiment in the United States deterred 
Acheson from proceeding further with 
the demand made by Great Britain. 
But the British never sleep when their 
trade is involved, and now they present 
a new surge to influence the United 
States to be as diabolical as Great Brit- 
ain was when she recognized the Red 
regime in China. 

England says that if we do not cooper- 
ate she will pull out of the United Na- 
tions. Now, would that not be terrible 
and disastrous to the United States? A 
country which we have tailed up and 
Kept alive by the gift of $50 billion now 
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says she will desert us. That is nothing 
new. In all history England has de- 
serted her friends times without number. 
She knows no code of honor save British 
trade. Suppose she did pull out of the 
United Nations. Would that in the least 
disturb the United States? When it 
comes to assistance, I am sure the peo- 
ple of the United States would rather 
have Rhode Island supporting us than 
all the representatives now directing the 
affairs of Great Britain. 

If we are asinine enough to recognize 
Red China, then the balance of power 
in the United Nations will be definitely 
communistic. Is that what Great Brit- 
ain statesmen want? I am sure the 
English people do not want it, but their 
representatives do. 

If Great Britain pulls out of the United 
Nations, that will be the smartest thing 
they have done in the past two centuries. 
They are going to pull out because we 
will not consent to make the United 
Nations completely communistic by let- 
ting in 450 million Chinese. The United 
States might inform Great Britain that 
we are going to pull out of the United 
Nations, anyway, and if the Red Chinese 
are allowed to come in, our withdrawal 
is a certainty. We are going to pull out 
because every wind that blows indicates 
that the United Nations is nothing but a 
communistie enterprise. Even our own 
representatives and employees seem will- 
ing to surrender the United States— 
lock, stock, and barrel—to the offspring 
of the United Nations, namely, a world 
government such as is here described, 


Decline in Cattle Prices 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED MARSHALL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 20, 1953 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Ernie Luther, a stocker and feeder cattle 
order buyer at the Omaha, Nebr., stock- 
yards and himself a farmer and cattle 
feeder of long experience, called at my 
office this morning. He told me about 
how hard the drop in cattle prices has 
hit cattle feeders. I feed some cattle on 
my farm in Minnesota and I know what 
he means. 

Mr. Luther told me that nearly every- 
one in the territory for which he buys 
feeder cattle is becoming aware of the 
effects of the drop in cattle prices. He 
told me that nearly everybody has some 
ideas on what to do about the cattle situ- 
ation, whether they feed cattle or not. 
Some proposals have meen made to au- 
thorize the Department of Agriculture to 
make surplus corn available to cattie 
feeders at a price in line with fat cattle 
prices. Some folks, he said, immediately 
point to this as a subsidy and say that 
cattlemen have always been asking for 
freedom from handouts. Some people 
tell him that the whole trouble is that 
the price of corn is too high; that the 
whole corn loan and price support pro- 
gram should be abolished, and then the 
price of corn would drop low enough so 
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there would be a profit in feeding it to 
livestock. Many of the oldtimers in the 
cattle-feeding business always said that 
they never made money on cheap corn. 
Mr. Luther said that many cattle feeders 
lost their shirts on cheap corn in the 
early thirties. 

He said he gets a lot of comment that 
the farmer-feeder is going to have to 
buy his feeder cattle cheaper, but that 
this raises the question whether the 
rancher can produce feeder cattle for 
less money and still stay in business. I 
have noticed that when my neighbor 
made money, whether he raised corn for 
sale, wheat for sale, fed cattle, raised 
hogs, or milked cows, that the whole 
community was better off, and I could 
also make a reasonable profit in my busi- 
ness of farming. 

Under present world conditions this 
country must remain strong. To remain 
strong the people must be well fed, and 
to be well fed they must have beef on 
their table along with wholesome milk, 
cheese, and butter. We know that farm- 
ers and ranchers are always ready to 
produce the amount of food needed, but 
they cannot continue to do it at a loss. 
Mr. Luther recently wrote to a group 
of cattle feeders in the Midwestern States 
for their opinions of the present situa- 
tion and for their ideas of a possible 
solution. The replies he received to a 
series of questions, and comments there- 
on, will be of interest to my colleagues. 
The comments are significant since they 
reflect the feeling of people directly en- 
gaged in cattle feeding. 

The questions that he raised and com- 
ments in the replies that he received are 
as follows: 

Do you favor a plan of having the Gov- 
ernment offer surplus corn in the ever- 
normal granary to cattle feeders at a price 
in line with the price of fat cattle? Thirty- 
nine and four-tenths percent yes; 52.9 per- 
cent no; 7.7 percent have some reservations. 

Comments: Yes; if it could be sold or al- 
lotted so that one big feeder couldn’t-monop- 
olize on the supply. 

Yes; if it is confined to the cattle feeder 
only, not let everybody get into the business. 

Yes; if the corn was fed to cattle and 
not get in the hands of grain speculators. 

The Government should see that the corn 
is sold to feeders instead of speculators if 
they want beef. 

This plan might hold temporarily but I 
don’t think it is the answer. 

I sure do, it would be the best way to 
use up this off-grade corn, and help the 
cattle feeder and not depress the corn 
market. 

Yes, I do; especially the corn that is dam- 
aged some and is not Hable to keep. 

Yes; I think this idea much better than 
steng the corn get stale in the Government 

I feel that a plan to sell surplus corn to 
feeders at a reasonable price to cattle feed- 
ers, especially those who are taking a big 
loss, would help them and perhaps help 
stabilize both grain and beef prices. 

This would help, but we need a larger 
margin between feeders and fat cattle. 

This would only offer temporary relief and 
would help a few cattle feeders only. 

The hog man would have to have it, too; 
you know the hog man sold hogs for 2 years 
for less than the cost of production. 

I think most of the damage to this crop of 
fed cattle has been done, so it would not help 
much to get cheaper corn. 

Absolutely no, but support cattle in line 
with prices of corn. 


Feeding programs differ from one lot to 
another. I feel it would be difficult to ar- 
rive at a price for this Government corn to 
suit every feeder, or even part of them. 

I believe it would be better to put a sup- 
port on fat cattle. This would be easier to 
administer than selling corn to cattle feeders. 

Most of this corn would be high priced at 
$1 a bushel when its actual feeding value was 
carefully analyzed. 

For the feeder to buy this corn at a reduc- 
tion would not cure this glut in the cattle 
market. 

I can’t see lowering corn prices being any 
benefit to cattle feeders. If corn had been 
given to feeders free some would have still 
lost money under past 6 to 9 mionths condi- 
tions. 

Releasing corn from the ever- normal 
granary now after the damage has been done 
to cattle feeders is like throwing further 
complications in our path; it would further 
stimulate cattle feeding and unbalance the 
trade to where in 6 months’ time they would 
hit a still lower low. 

No, 2- or 3-year corn has lost much of its 
vitamin content and its food value is low- 
ered. 

If good corn is sold cheaply to cattle feed- 
ers it will hurt the cornraiser who is not a 
cattle feeder. 

This would only help increase beef tonnage 
which is causing our depressed cattle market. 
I don’t think this would solve anything. 

If they hold the price of cattle up, the 
corn will take care of itself. 

No. We do not want a handout. 

A good way to get rid of surplus but don't 
like the idea. 

No. Too much loss and results are dubi- 
ous. I have plenty of corn. 

I don’t favor any more Government med- 
dling with anything. 

If we're asking for cheap corn, we're asking 
for a cheaper all-around economy. 

Definitely no reduction of price supports. 
They should have been raised last fall. This 
might have discouraged cattle feeding to the 
extent that there wouldn’t be so many fat 
cattle coming to market now. I don't think 
Uncle Sam has lost much money purchasing 
good-quality grain. To me, the purchase of 
nonperishables is the only kind of products 
the Government can afford to buy. Reduc- 
ing the price of corn would only aid the 
commercial feeder and the in-and-outer; not 
the farmer feeder, such as “yours truly.” 

No, I think it would be difficult to get 
this corn sold to feeders in equitable basis; 
everyone would want more of the cheap corn 
than they would be entitled to. A lot of 
headaches, 3 

Do you think the price-support program 
(corn loan) should be abolished? Nine- 
teen and nine-tenths percent say “Yes”; 69 
percent say “No”; 11.1 percent would like to 
see some change. 

Comments: I don’t believe corn should be 
supported at too high a figure if supported 
at all. How can you support one industry 
without supporting them all? 

I think perhaps if the Government would 
let supply and demand run the farming busi- 
ness things would be better. 

The Government corn loan is a false price 
level. 

Don’t like the principle of support, but 
think it would be too radical a change right 
now. 

Abolish all feed loans. Corn is like butter; 
it is priced out of the market. I believe in 
supply and demand. 

They should not seal the corn at such a 
high price. Get it down to $1 a bushel or 
a little less. If feeder cattle don’t get 
cheaper why should we feed them at present. 
price of corn and the way they sell. 

I think the sealing price on corn too 
and is only helping the rich landlord. 

Eventually, yes; let us get the Govern- 
ment out of these price support and controls, 
It is only artificial economy. 
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The corn-sealing price is too high in line 
with present cattle prices. 

Support prices, I have always thought 
support prices for all livestock and agricul- 
tural products, or none at all, make the 
merry-go-round and gravy train a free ride 
for all. 

Under no conditions should the corn-sup- 
port program be abolished. If this is done, 
the boys manipulating the grain markets 
would make the money and the farmers 
work for nothing. 

Abolishing the corn loan is not the an- 
swer. It would merely drag the corngrower 
down to our level. It would remove him 
from the income-paying bracket, too. There 
is no future in dragging both the cattle 
feeder and the corn grower down. That is 
a sure way to help the advance of commu- 
nism. We buy quite a lot of corn, but re- 
moving the corn loan now is not the answer. 

No; I do not. We are in all three—cattle 
feeding, grain business, and farming. We 
are great believers in ever-normal granary. 
Nothing like having surpluses; they correct 
themselves. 

No; but the present price is too high. 

By using the corn-loan program, farmers 
are able to keep their corn on the farm so 
that, if it is needed for feed, it is available 
at about the corn-loan rate per bushel, or a 
stable price. 

I think the corn loan is all right, but the 
cattle price is too low, and I think the Gov- 
ernment can do as much for the cattle feeder- 
as they are doing for the corngrower. 

I think that, if the Government is going 
to continue grain sealing, there should be a 
percentage limit on the amount of produc- 
tion that any producer could seal. 

I don't think it should be abolished, but 
they are sealing the corn too high. 

No; I am in favor of the corn-sealing pro- 
gram, but the price is out of line. People 
around here are plowing up the whole farm 
and are going to seal their corn. > 

I am not in favor of abolishing Govern- 
ment support on corn, as this keeps the spec- 
ulator out to some extent. 

I think the Government should have a 
program whereby they would protect feed- 
ers, farmers, or any other enterprise from 
loss due to causes other than their own mis- 
management. 

I think price support for corn a good thing 
for agriculture as well as national defense, 
Some day the surplus corn might come in 
handy. 

Never sold any corn, but think it would be 
unwise to abolish price-support programs. 

Only by the Government ever-normal- 
granary program can the corn be kept ou 
of the hands of speculators and farmers be 
protected. Take the corn-price support away, 
and you are putting the farmer back to 1932 
level, where the speculator wants him. 

No; I do not think the price-support pro- 
gram should be abolished. What would hap- 
pen to the grain farmer? 

Absolutely not. This is the best friend the 
farmer has. 

No. Why should I ask the grain farmer 
to go broke to help me? Anyway, cheap corn 
never made good cattle prices. 

This would mean very cheap corn and ruin 
the corn farmer. 

No; the ever-normal-granary system can 
well be used to protect consumers and pro- 
ducers. 

No; why break the grain farmer? 

No; you break the grain farmer, and he 
will carry the cattle producer and the cattle 
feeder down with him. 

I don’t think the corn-loan program should 
be abolished, as that is the one thing that 
gives support to all farm products. If we 
get cheap corn, there will be that much more 
hog raising and cattle feeding, and meat will 
really get cheap. 

By all means, no, and should be extended 
immediately for at least a 3-year period. 

Absolutely not, nor do I think it should 
be lowered. 
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No; what else has the farmer left? 

No; it will cause a panic, as it did In the 
thirties. 

By all means, no; this is about all the pro- 
tection the farmers have. 

Do you think the solution to the whole 
cattle-feeding problem is to buy feeder cat- 
tle cheaper? Yes, 46.7 percent; no, 37.6 per- 
cent; partly, 15.7 percent, 

Comments: I don’t think there is any 
argument at all—that if a good many of the 
cattle that have been fed the past year could 
have been fed for nothing, they still would 
have lost money. From our own experience, 
I feel quite sure our greatest trouble was in 
the cost of the feeders. 

This condition will adjust itself as soon 
as the supply-and-demand law takes over, 
Keep the Government out of this feeder 
business. 

We should buy feeder cattle with 10 cents 
margin of fat cattle. Therefore, feeder cat- 
tle are still too high. 

-Feeders have been too high the past 2 
years and now beef is down to where the 
people can buy it, so if the wholesale beef 
stays near the present level we must buy 
feeders cheaper. 

Cheaper feeder cattle would play a major 
part in solving the feeder problem, but not 
the whole problem. 

Under present conditions the cattle feeders 
will have to buy their cattle cheaper or they 
will not be able to feed cattle. 

We definitely are going to buy these re- 
placement cattle more in line with sensible 
feeding margin factors or not buy them. 

‘No. I raise 20 to 30 head of cattle each 
year and buy the rest. The man who raises 
the cattle has a right to a fair price too. 

No, of course we all know a feeder decides 
a part of his profit the day his replacements 
were bought. 

As to buying feeder cattle cheaper, then 
what would happen to the ranchers? Every- 
thing the rancher and the grain farmer has 
to buy, including labor is as high as it ever 
was, so how can they furnish cattle cheaper? 

If cattle feeders buy feeders cheaper, then 
what becomes of the rancher that produces 
the feeders. He has to live too, 

Why should anybody be expected to try 
and rob the rancher when he buys his feeder 
cattle so that he can later lose 9 to 10 cents 
a pound for every pound that he puts on in 
his feeding program. 

Partially, the producer and feeder both 
have to live. 

No. There has to be a balance somewhere 
to benefit the rancher, feeder, and the grain 
raiser, but cattle will have to be cheaper next 
fall. 

I would say, keep the ranchman in busi- 
ness. 

No, keep the price of fat cattle up so the 
feeder can get a small margin. 

No, to penalize the breeder at the ex- 
pense of the feeder would solve nothing, and 
only add one more wrong. 

No matter how cheap you buy feeders, no 
money can be made on a year when cattle 
prices drop $10 in 6 months. 

Do you plan tq feed cattle again under 
present conditions? Forty-nine and seven- 
tenths percent of the replies say yes; 31.5 
percent no; 18.8 percent undecided. 

Comments: Maybe I could just rest. 

No feeder can afford to feed $1.50 corn to 
25 cents cattle and stay in business. 

Not unless I can have some kind of as- 
surance of making a fair profit, or else steal 
the feeders, and that isn’t at present prices 
either. 

Don't plan on feeding cattle at a loss and 
that is what it would be with present cost 
of feed. There are a lot of the feeders of the 
same opinion in this part of the country. 

I say not, I cannot keep going at a great 
loss year in and year out. 

Am operating on borrowed money this 
year—I cannot continue to lose. 
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Unless feeding conditions change we won't 
feed any cattle. We have been feeding be- 
tween 200 and 250 head per year. 

No. Because it is hard to buy a coat when 
you have lost your shirt. 

I do plan to feed cattle again. We must 
buy good cattle for 15 cents. 

Yes, on a conservative basis. I am in to 
stay. The situation will clear itself as time 
goes on. This thing had to come, and some- 
one had to get hurt. 

We will feed half as many. 

It won’t stay this way and we expect to 
stay in as we have for 35 years. 

I am feeding now as usual, you cannot get 

out one month and back in the next. 
It is not a question of wanting to feed 
cattle against this year with me and most 
other farmers. It is a question of being able 
to feed. I cannot feed cattle under present 
conditions. Most cattle are fed on borrowed 
money and it is hard to borrow money if 
you can’t pay your last loan. Cattle feeders 
here as in other parts of the country are in 
very bad shape financially. 

After I get my breath back may go back 
in again. 

We have not decided yet, we have got 70 
head feeding now and they cost $29 a hun- 
dred, most of them. 
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Mr. BATTLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include an article by Ann Free en- 
titled “East-West Trade,” which ap- 
peared in last Sunday’s Star. This arti- 
cle highlights some of the most im- 
portant factors in this world-wide de- 
bate which must be solved in order to 
get the best policy to stop shipments 
which build up the Communist war ma- 
chines in China and the Russian bloc: 


EAstT-West TrapeE—Wuat Mr. DULLES Torn 
Mr. McCartHy May Horn Key TO WHOLE 
PROBLEM 

(By Ann Cottrell Free) 


A mystery letter may shed some light on— 
if not hold the key to—the controversial 
East-West trade puzzle. 

Before leaving for his Middle East tour a 
week ago, Secretary of State Dulles dropped 
a letter in the mail to Senator MCCARTHY, of 
Wisconsin. Just why Senator MCCARTHY has 
kept secret the contents is as much of a 
mystery as the contents themselves. In it, 
Secretary Dulles—at McCartuy’s request 
supposedly has set forth United States policy 
on allied trade with the Soviet bloc, especial- 
ly China. 

One big question about the letter is 
whether Mr. Dulles backstops his acting 
Assistant Secretary of State, John M. Leddy. 
(About 10 days ago, Mr. Leddy told the Sen- 
ate Permanent Investigating Subcommittee 
that this Government does not favor a flat 
ban on all allied trade with China. Senator 
McCartHy wouldn't accept this and asked for 
Mr. Dulles’ view.) The alternative question 
is whether the Secretary goes along with 
Senator McCarTny in urging an across-the- 
board prohibition of all allied trade with Red 
China. In short, does the letter give Mr. 
Dulles’ view on allied trade in general with 
Iron Curtain countries? 
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PICTURE OUT OF FOCUS 


The trouble now is that the whole picture 
of nonstrategic East-West trade is sadly out 
of focus. Such trade last year amounted to 
$3 billion and in many cases the free world 
received from the Soviet bloc items of far 
greater value than what it sent in. Man- 
ganese from Russia is an example. 

A clear United States statement at this 
time would be helpful to 1,000 merchants 
from 50 countries starting a week’s meeting 
tomorrow in Vienna to discuss, among other 
things, the dilemma of East-West trade. 
This international chamber of commerce 
meeting will delve into the question of mar- 
kets and the hows and whys of both United 
States and Soviet economic warfare. 

Whatever Secretary Dulles said in the let- 
ter—which Senator McCarrHy may unveil 
during hearings tomorrow—one thing is 
fairly certain: East-West trade will be tight- 
ened up. 

STRONG TREND ON HILL 


There was a strong congressional trend in 
this direction long before Senator MCCARTHY 
got into the act. The method would be the 
enlargement of the list of strategic goods on 
the Battle Act’s forbidden list. This act, au- 
thored by Representative BATTLE, Democrat, 
of Alabama, forbids United States allies from 
shipping all arms and munitions plus a se- 
lected list of some 300 items useful to the po- 
tential war machine of any Iron Curtain 
country. Any nation receiving United States 
aid which is caught breaking this rule faces 
withdrawal of assistance, So far the penalty 
has not been invoked, 

Senator McCarry moved into the picture 
just as Mr. BATTLE was putting pressure on 
the administration to tighten up East-West , 
trade loopholes. On March 23, the Alabaman 
issued a well-documented report of an on- 
the-spot investigation he undertook in Eu- 
rope last fall. In it he recommended how 
various legal leaks could be plugged. 

Continuing British trade with China is 
one of the things worrying BATTLE just as 
much as McCartuy. The United States, 
Canada, the Netherlands, and Greece have 
followed a United Nations recommendation 
not to trade with China. (Incidentally, the 
Greek Government made this decision some 
weeks before Senator McCartuy negotiated 
with Greek shipowners.) Britain, purport- 
edly, instructed her ships not to trade with 
Red China. But statistics and Labor Party 
Leader Clement Attlee tell another story. 


SIX-HUNDRED-MILLION-DOLLAR TRADE 


Last year British trade amounted to about 
$21 million worth. Of this $13 million worth 
were British exports, much of it ammonium 
sulfate and sodium compounds. She re- 
ceived from China nearly $8 million worth 
of goods, mostly dried eggs. (The United 
States in 1952 imported $27 million worth 
of goods, such as tung oil, from China.) 
Overall trade of the free world with Red 
China last year amounted to about $600 
million worth—$355 million going in and 
$275 million coming out. 

Just how defensible is the British posi- 
tion on continued Red China trade remains 
to be seen. Mr. Attlee has already given his 
view: “We are constantly pressed,” he said 
in Commons last week, “not to trade with 
China, even in goods which are very re- 
motely connected with the war effort.” 

Everything being relative, Britain may be 
on firmer ground in defending her trade 
with China than of that with Russia. Last 
year she shipped $92 million worth of rub- 
ber to the Soviet Union. Malay shipped 
another $9 million worth. Rubber is not on 
the Battle Act strategic list due to a variety 
of international pressures. Congressman 
Barr thinks it should be on the list just 
as he would like to see an embargo on the 
precision surveying instruments now being 
shipped from West Germany to Red China 
via the Trans-Siberian Railway. 
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If the policy of tightening up is followed, 
it would be possible to avoid the uproar and 
disunity among allies that will follow flat 
bans. It will be argued that an embargo— 
under threats—of British trade with China 
raises the following questions: 

Will this slam the door on intelligence 
information from China? 

Will the United States be able to prevent 
United States-aided nations such as Pakis- 
tan and India from selling to China? If 
so, will we buy their wares instead? 

The United States bought last week a 
large cargo of Rumanian jet-fuel oil from 
a Finnish tanker bound for Red China. 
This could be just the first of such preclu- 
sive buying operations if a ban on non- 
strategic goods is ordered. 

If other nations are unwilling to cooper- 
ate on nonstrategic trade with China, they 
have less excuse when it comes to tighten- 
ing up obvious loopholes of East-West trade 
in general. 


NEGLECTED LOOPHOLES 


Among the loopholes that most need 
tightening are: 

British rubber to Russia and German in- 
struments to China. 

The use of free ports by such nations as 
Chile in sending copper to Czechoslovakia. 
The cargo is transferred without inspection 
in such ports as Rotterdam, barge floated 
down the Rhine through Switzerland and 
shipped by rail to Prague. Who is to stop 
it? Nobody. 

The practice of ships flying western flags 

shuttling cargoes between Iron Curtain 
ports. 
There has always been in the public mind 
some vagueness on who is the proper au- 
thority for handling this tightening up. 
And no wonder. Much of the authority 
stems from a secret committee of NATO 
countries, West Germany and Japan meet- 
ing daily in Paris. But this committee 
could be prodded to move a little faster 
if it received a more clear-cut policy an- 
nouncement out of Washington, 


Junior Order United American Mechanics 
Supports the McCarran-Walter Restric- 
tive Immigration Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1953 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the worthiest and most patriotic frater- 
nal organizations in America is the 
Junior Order United American Mechan- 
ics. This organization will celebrate its 
100th anniversary in this year 1953. 
This organization is planning to make 
this the greatest year in its history, and 
is also planning to hold many public 
meetings in various parts of our great 
country. In all these meetings the theme 
song will be Patriotism. This organiza- 
tion has, from its inception, been strongly 
opposed to any activity that would, in 
any way, encourage anti-Americanism. 
They are strongly opposed to commu- 
nism and the activity of pinks and reds 
in the country. The home office of this 
great organization is at Philadelphia, 
and has been in Philadelphia since its 
inception. That was a very appropriate 
place to start an organization, which had 


as its cardinal principles patriotism, lib- 
erty, freedom, and Americanism. 

Recently, the national board of officers 
of the Junior Order United American 
Mechanics met in Philadelphia and 
adopted a resolution in support of the 
McCarran-Walter Immigration Act, 
which was passed by Congress in 1952. I 
am having printed, as part of my speech, 
this resolution. I am glad that I took 
an active part in the passage of the 
McCarran-Walter Act because I believe 
that this legislation is important for the 
safety and perpetuity of our country, 
and it helps to preserve the American- 
ism which our forefathers established 
through the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the Constitution. 

The resolution to which I refer is as 
follows: 


The national board of officers of the Junior 
Order United American Mechanics met in 
the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, in the city of 
Philadelphia, recently, when consideration 
was given to the subject of the McCarran- 
Walter Immigration Act. The board is aware 
of the attacks which have been made on the 
act by certain newspapers of the country and 
official publications of Congress, as printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD, and we have 
concluded that practically all of the unjust 
and vicious attacks which have been made, 
and which are still continuing to be made, 
are being inspired by representatives of mi- 
nority groups of our citizens and by active 
Communist and leftist organizations. The 
act was attacked on the floor of the Senate 
and House before it took effect Decem- 
ber 24, 1952. 

In view of this campaign of attack and 
vilification of this good act, the board of 
officers deemed it wise and proper to take 
positive action in support of the McCarran- 
Walter Act, and to acquaint our membership 
and the people of the United States of our 
active and constant support of this law. 

‘The junior order has actively supported 
the restriction of immigration during the 
100 years of its history. We supported the 
McCarran-Walter bill because we knew of 
the urgent need for a new immigration law 
to bring the system up to date and to codify 
the same. Our immigration laws, due to so 
many amendments, had become a huge 
patchwork of laws, and the need for one 
comprehensive act was very evident: 

Every step taken by the Judiciary Com- 
mittees of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives was well considered, Not only 
were several years spent in collecting data 
and selecting information from every avail- 
able source, both here and abroad, to insure 
a just and fair bill, but all the agencies of 
the Government having to do with immigra- 
tion were heard and contributed to its 
preparation; we are advised that no agency 
of the Government concerned offered any 
opposition to the bill in its finished form. 
It was first introduced in the House and 
Senate, then withdrawn for further revision, 
and resubmitted, and finally passed by both 
Houses of Congress and over the veto of the 
President. The charge, therefore, which has 
been made that the bill was not well con- 
sidered is without foundation in fact. 

After the McCarran-Walter Act was passed 
and before it became a law on December 24, 
1952, the then President appointed a special 
Commission to make a study of this act and 
of immigration matters, conduct hearings, 
and make recommendations. The chief aim 
and purpose of this handpicked Commission 
was to destroy the McCarran-Walter Act. 
Our representatives appeared before this 
committee and gave testimony against any 
revision whatsoever. We submit that the 
present act is the best immigration law ever 
passed by the Congress. It is more liberal, 
race and sex discriminations are completely 
eliminated; a quota has been established for 
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all nations, many of which never before were 
permitted to have a quota; it fully meets the 
matter of the separation of families and the 
admission of aliens which has been a live 
question for half a century or more; permits 
entrance of alien wives, husbands, and chil- 
dren of United States citizens for the first 
time free of quotas; it eliminates to a con- 
siderable extent the freeing of the Commu- 
nist taint for those who have renounced their 
faith in communism and have shown that 
they are leading lives completely free from 
its baleful influence; it gives preference to 
immigrants possessing certain skills in the 
way of education, culture, or other helpful 
attributes which will contribute to the Amer- 
ican way of life, and assigns 50 percent of 
the quotas to this category. There are two 
other categories—relatives of American citi- 
zens and other immigrants. It does not 
encourage migration from overpopulated 
countries except within the legal quotas and 
subject to the selective provisions of the act. 

We are opposed to a flexible immigration 
policy and we are confident that such a 
policy designed to relieve overpopulation 
would work much harm if such a law were 
passed by Congress. The passing of special 
bills which have been introduced during the 
83d Congress, and also in the preceding Con- 
gress, for the relief of overpopulated areas 
would work infinite harm to our people and 
to our American economy. Overpopulation 
is at high tide in many European countries 
and we shall find our beloved country in the 
same situation if we try to relieve the Euro- 
pean situation as to overpopulation. 

We appreciate that the McCarran-Walter 
Act is tough on aliens of questionable loy- 
alty to be permitted to enter the United 
States illegally. We think this is exactly 
as it should be. It is a crime for them to 
conceal their identity and the act provides 
for a better system of deportation, and also 
for the denaturalization of those aliens who 
have taken up subversive activity within a 
certain time after they were naturalized. 

The McCarran-Walter Act preserves the 
national origins quota system which is a 
well established basis to our immigration 
policy since the act of 1924. The quota sys- 
tem keeps the immigration problem beyond 
the reach of politics or pressure groups. We 
approve the quota system inasmuch as it is 
eminently fair and it is determined with 
mathematical certainty. It opposes any 
united quota system and prevents any agency 
from exercising the power of choosing immi- 
grants among various nations, 

In view of all the foregoing our board re- 
spectfully requests the Senate and House 
Judiciary Committees of the Congress, and 
Congress itself, to stand pat on the McCar- 
ran-Walter Act and not to approve legisla- 
tion for its repeal, or for the admission of 
large numbers of aliens under special acts 
of Congress which would destroy the provi- 
sions of the present act, and we especially 
urge that no law be passed which would de- 
stroy the McCarran-Walter Act. We are un- 
alterably opposed to making any changes in 
the law which would permit admission of 
aliens and make them subject to political 
pressure or to the acts of any commission 
or refugee commissioner. 

We submit that the McCarran-Walter Act 
is in line with the true tried American policy 
of regulating immigration and that its de- 
struction must not be permitted. 

Our board also considered the matter of 
refugees, escapees, expellees, etc., and we 
submit that the United States did a magnifi- 
cent part in the Displaced Persons Act. 
Not satisfied with what we have done here- 
tofore, there have been introduced into the 
Congress bills which would bring in refugees, 
some of which are patterned after the Dis- 
placed Persons Act, and S. 1766 and H. R. 
5001 have been introduced in the Senate 
and House to establish the Office of Com- 
missioner of Refguees at a salary of $17,500 
a year, which points to a long-time han- 
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dling of refugee matters. We are opposed 
to any such legislation, or any such setup of 
handling immigration matters. If there 
should be a need for additional refugee legis- 
lation, and in our judgment there is not so 
far as the best interests of the United States 
are concerned now, and a law should be 
enacted granting admission of a large num- 
ber of refugees, it should be handled 
through the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service of the United States. The establish- 
ment of commissions is not the proper way 
to handle immigration matters. This fact 
was amply disclosed in the history of the Dis- 
placed Persons Act under the organization 
setup for handling it. It would have been 
much better if the displaced persons, and in 
our judgment there is not much difference 
between a displaced person and a refugee, 
had been handled through the established 
channels of the Government. 
Respectfully submitted. 
NATIONAL BOARD or OFFICERS, 
JUNIOR ORDER UNITED AMER- 
ICAN MECHANICS, 
CLYDE F. WiLMETH, National Secretary. 


Free Barbecue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 20, 1953 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I enclose in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial from 
the Marion (Ind.) Chronicle under date 
of May 12, 1953: 

FREE BARBECUE 


Whenever a large crowd of people gather 
at a free barbecue it is for certain indica- 
tive of one thing and one thing only—that 
everybody's for free barbecue. 

This is an old trick—at least as old as 
the Roman Empire, when the rulers appealed 
to the people with free bread and circuses— 
to attempt to make something appear what 
it wasn't. 

The illustration currently at hand is a 
large gathering of 6 or 7 thousand people 
at Gallatin, Tenn., 30 miles north of the 
capital city of Nashville, on Saturday, 

April 25. 

It was largely advertised as a TVA rally of 
citizens from the grassroots to emphasize 
the demand of the people that continued 
support be given the Tennessee Valley 

Authority and the Cumberland River devel- 
opment program. It was held at Gallatin 
because the TVA proposes to build an $80 
million steam plant to produce electricity 
near Gallatin and because the Old Hickory 
Dam on the Cumberland River, which will 
produce electricity for the TVA system, is 
located near Gallatin. 

Even more largely advertised, however, 
was the free barbecue—and the people turned 
out. Everybody present was urged to come 
and get all you can eat. As one of the 
leaders of the movement said, attempting to 
leave the impression it was for the TVA, there 
was much stomping and cheering on the part 
of the people—but human nature being what 
it is, one can’t help having the impression 
that the people would stomp and cheer at 
a rally to raise money for a hospital for sick 
cats, Just so long as there was plenty of free 
barbecue on hand. 

Who paid for this free barbecue—enough 
to give 7,000 people all they could eat? That 
is a good question—and many people are 
ein it—but it is more or less beside the 
po 


What is very much to the point is another 
question—Why was it necessary to promote 
by means of free barbecue a big attendance 
of the people at a rally in behalf of the TVA? 

The answer is that it was actually pro- 
moted by those who have lived and pros- 
pered on the “protect the TVA” theme for, 
lo, these 20 years and who would have noth- 
ing on which to stand should this founda- 
tion be pulled out from under them. Lead- 
ing politicians and their backers were there 
in full force, each one trying to outdo the 
other in representing the interests of the 
people by pleading the cause of the TVA. 

But the answer goes much deeper than 
these politicians and the proponents of the 
TVA and the TVA itself apparently can 
see—or want to see. 

What is actually the case is that the peo- 
ple of the TVA area are finding themselves 
in a predicament insofar as their supply of 
electric power is concerned. They have been 
told for many years now that the TVA has 
brought the area prosperity and that should 
anything happen to the TVA their prosperity 
would be gone. 

But the people have been looking around 
them. They are seeing that the southern 
regions outside the Tennessee River Valley, 
where there is no TVA, have prospered just 
as greatly as the valley itself, in many cases 
more greatly. They are also beginning to 
realize that the prosperity within the valley 
is not on as sound a basis as that without 
the valley. 

But this awakening of the people doesn’t 
lessen their predicament; it only serves to 
emphasize it. The production of. electricity 
in the valley is publicly owned and political- 
ly managed; it is, therefore, socialistic, for 
this is the definition of socialism. The peo- 
ple of the country generally voted for a 
change in our trend toward socialism last 
fall; the people of the country generally are 
undoubtedly in no mood to continue subsi- 
dizing the cost of electricity in the valley 
and are certainly in no mood to provide a 
billion dollars with which TVA may build 
steam-generating plants over the next 5 
years. 

But the TVA is the only source of elec- 
tricity to the people of the valley. So what 
is the answer? Whatever it is, it will not be 
solved by free barbecue. 


TVA’s Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1953 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I 
wish to include an editorial from the 
New York Times of May 18, 1953: 


TVA’s ANNIVERSARY 


Twenty years ago this summer the Ten- 
nessee River was flowing from its head- 
waters and tributaries to its junction with 
the Ohio with only minor artificial impedi- 
ments. There were five dams along the way. 
The biggest of these, at Muscle Shoals, could 
supply water for a dozen big generators, but 
only two were turning—and those not all 
the time. Much of the region through 
which the Tennessee’s waters moved was 
economically retarded. Then came the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, Senator George 
Norris’ bitterly fought dream. This week 
the people of the seven States touched, by 
the Tennessee River system are celebrating 
TVA's constructive fifth of a century. In the 
valley itself few dissenting voices are heard. 
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Workers, bankers, farmers, and industrial- 
ists, professional men, politicians, and busi- 
nessmen, conservatives and liberals—almost 
all of these find reason for rejoicing. 

They do this because TVA has accom- 
plished definite things for the region: Given 
it a vast amount of needed power; raised 
its industrial production and standard 
of living; enriched its agriculture; conserved 
its resources; improved the health of its 
people; made the river a servant instead of a 
master or a menace. In the valley it is 
more important that these things were done 
than how they were done. They were, how- 
ever, done democratically. TVA is not really 
an authority.“ Former Chairman David E. 
Lilienthal called the process by which it 
operated “democracy on the march.” It was 
not imposed from Washington, but accepted 
and to a large extent created in the valley 
itself by the people living there. 

This sort of experiment is not free en- 
terprise, although it helps free enterprise 
grow. It is not socialism, though it begins 
with Government funds. It may not work 
everywhere. Indeed, there is no reason why 
this country, strong in its genius and its 
dreams, should have fixed patterns for de- 
veloping rivers or any other resources. But 
TVA has done its work well. It helped save 
the Nation during the Second World War; it 
continues to contribute heavily to atomic 
defense and development; and one hopes the 
appropriation slicers in Washington will 
realize the need for the further investment 
now being asked—an investment, not a per- 
manent expenditure—to round out and 
“firm” power production with additional 
steam installations. 


Chemical Additives in Pesticides 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 20, 1953 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to revise and extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I include copies of five letters which I 
have received commenting on H. R. 4277, 
which deals with chemical additives in 
pesticides. These are just a few of the 
many I have received and I thought my 
colleagues would like to know how the 
people feel. These are letters written 
by scholars of universities, leaders of in- 
dustry, and ordinary people like you and 
me: 

Sunny HILLS SCHOOL, 
Hockessin, Del., May 4, 1953. 
Hon. A. L. MILLER, 
United States House of Representatives, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. MILLER: I have just read an 
analysis of your new bill, H. R. 4277. It is 
indeed gratifying to see such a sound, com- 
monsense approach to a problem with which 
we all should be deeply concerned. Ade- 
quate safeguards for the health of me and 
my family from harmful chemicals in our 
food supply, whether they result from pesti- 
cidal residues or other sources, is of direct 
and personal interest to me. At the same 
time, proper provision to permit the farmer 
to protect our food from disastrous insect 
damage is required in order to insure ade- 
quate and satisfactory food supplies. Your 
bill, in my opinion, apparently will enable 
the executive branch of our Government to 
protect us adequately and, at the same time, 
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permit the proper use of recognized pesti- 
cides by our farmers so that they can supply 
us with good quality food products in suffi- 
cient quantities to maintain and improve on 
our standard of living. 

I am very hopeful your bill receives favor- 
able consideration in committee and is 
passed soon by the Senate and House of 
Representatives. 

Very truly yours, 
ji * R. T. YATES. 


ATLANTA, GA., May 5, 1953. 
Hon. A. L. MILLER, 
United States House of Representatives, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. MLLER: During the past several 
weeks I have heard much favorable comment 
among the members of the agricultural 
chemicals industry on House bill 4277, which 
you introduced in the House. I would like 
to commend you for introducing this legis- 
lation which will protect the public health 
but at the same time make it possible for 
industry and agriculture to continue fur- 
ther development of pesticides. You may 
rest assured that I will vigorously support 
the principles and objectives you have out- 
lined in this bill. 

Very truly yours, 
R. R. CHASE. 

NORTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE OF 

AGRICULTURE AND ENGINEERING, 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
Raleigh, N. C., May 4, 1953. 
Hon. A. L. MILLER, 
United States House of Representatives, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. MILLER: I have seen a copy of 
H. R. 4277 and wish to commend you for 
your initiative in introducing it. 

The proposals to (1) set up a separate sec- 
tion in the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act relating specifically to pesticides, 
(2) improve the tolerance-setting procedure, 
and (3) provide for advisory committees 
composed of qualified experts to advise and 
consult with the Federal Security Adminis- 
tration should all prove very beneficial. It 
would be especially helpful to us at the State 
level in conducting our research work and 
in making recommendations for the control 
of insect pests. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLYDE F. SMITH, 
Head of Entomology. 


— 


Cuicaco, ILL., May 5, 1953. 
Hon. A. L. MILLER, 
United States House of Representatives, 
New House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: I wish to extend my sincere ap- 
preciation to you for the introduction of 
House bill 4277. This bill, which provides 
for the setting up of a separate section de- 
voted solely to pesticides, would be a great 
contribution to agriculture as well as indus- 


It is my sincere hope that this bill and its 
objectives and principles will be passed by 
your organization. I would like to convey 
my personal endorsement. 

Very truly yours, 
Ross H. ALLMon, 

UNIVERSITY OF RHODE ISLAND, 

COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, 
Kingston, R. I., May 13, 1953. 
Hon. A. L. 
House of Representatives, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran MR. MILLER: We have been con- 
cerned for some time about the nse of many 
of the new pesticides which have been de- 
veloped and which have been brought into 


use for agricultural purposes. Because so 
many new developments have come into this 
field recently it was evident that some legis- 
lation must be enacted which will take care 
of general use of these materials and at the 
same time protect the public. 

I wish to assure you that we at this insti- 
tution are very much in favor of H. R. 4277. 
We believe it is an act which will be fair 
to the agricultural industry and at the same 
time will give proper protection to the public. 

We appreciate your having introduced this 
bill and trust that it will get the full sup- 
port of Congress, 

Very sincerely yours, 
M. H. CAMPBELL, 
$ Dean and Director, 


Robinson-Patman Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1953 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
written by the Honorable Watson Rog- 
ers, president of the National Food 


Brokers Association, to the editor of the 


Journal of Commerce in New York, com- 
menting on the editorial appearing in 
that publication on May 8 entitled “A 
Booby Trap.” 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


NATIONAL Foop BROKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., May 15, 1953. 
Dr. H. E. LUEDICKE, 
Editor, the Journal of Commerce, 
New York, N. Y. x 

Dear Dr. LUEDICKE: It was a great shock 
and disappointment to read the editorial in 
the Journal of Commerce on May 8, entitled 
“A Booby Trap.” A shock because of the 
glib adoption by the Journal of the so- 
called good faith line used by the oppo- 
nents of the Robinson-Patman Act—a disap- 
pointment because it changes our original 
impression that the Journal was a paper for 
all businessmen, and not just for one small 
segment of business. 

Following the usual line, it disregards 
completely the effect on competition of the 
unlimited use of price discriminations 
granted in good faith. In fact, it sets up 
“good faith” as the only consideration, as 
if that were more important than the pres- 
ervation of competition itself, In the name 
of good faith it would permit tactics that 
would undermine the antitrust laws and 
thus would encourage rather than prevent 
the fostering of ultimate monopoly. Don't 
you think you are overlooking the very pur- 
pose of the antitrust laws? 

It is the considered opinion of most every- 
one who believes in a strong Robinson-Pat- 
man Act that bills such as the one you 
favor would nullify the act. This view is 
further given strength by the fact that 
almost all the supporters of such bills have 
long indicated their opposition to the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act and would delight in its 
emasculation or elimination. ` 

It is ludicrous to refer to the Kefauver 
bill as “a particularly crafty bit of legislative 
legerdemain” when its opponents have been 
the very ones who have been using deception 
and legislative legerdemain for the past 5 or 
6 years in an attempt to weaken the act 
sufficiently to enable them to do as they 
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please, regardless of the effects of their action 
on competition. Let’s look at the facts. 
Following the Cement company cases in 1948, 
these people started a campaign to nullify 
the Supreme Court decision on the grounds 
that the 1948 decision of the Court made 
it necessary for new legislation to be passed 
to allow business the right to sell at deliv- 
ered prices and the right to absorb freight. 
They ignored completely the fact you now 
admit—that the basing-point cases involved 
illegal concerted action. “Call it conspiracy, 
if you will” are your own words, and they 
falsified the situation then, as you repeat 
now, by saying that delivered pricing was in 
question or the right to absorb freight. As 
I plan to point out later, this is not true. 

In other words, the forces to destroy the 


-Robinson-Patman Act first supported bills 


to void court decisions in -which the Robin- 
son-Patman Act was interpreted as Congress 
intended it to be. They lost this fight. 
Then the Supreme Court issued its Standard 
Oil case decision, and these people immedi- 
ately reversed themselves. Instead of de- 
manding a law to constrict the interpre- 
tations of the Supreme Court, they now felt 
it necessary to pass into law the Court’s 
divided decision in this one case to forestall 
any possibility that the Court might later 
change its mind. They go further by cleverly 
adding phrases and definitions that would 
measurably weaken the antitrust laws even 
beyond the rule in the Standard Oil case. 

Talk about legislative legerdemain. Legis- 
lative acrobatics is a much better descrip- 
tion of these enemies of a strong antitrust- 
law system. 

There is nothing in the present law which 
prohibits per se freight absorption in meet- 
ing competition or the use of delivered pric- 
ing. The courts and the Federal Trade 
Commission have said so. But the lie that 
these are prohibited is repeated over and over 
again, 

It is too bad that you seem to ignore or 
are ignorant of down-to-earth business ex- 
perience in this country before the Robin- 
son-Patman Act was passed, so you would 
show some appreciation of the actual situ- 
ations that existed. You should know the 
dangerous developments then threatening 
our economy and leading inevitably toward 
monopoly. These were actual developments, 
not hypothetical or theoretical speculations 
on the workings of competition, and the 
records have been recorded and are available 
in documented reports of congressional com- 
mittees and the files of the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

You surely have had ample opportunity 
to study the operations and the effects of 
the cartels and monopolies of Europe. One 
would think that you would immediately 
see the dangers of yielding to monopoly— 
the dangers of permitting individual power- 
ful interests to do whatever they please, in 
the name of competition, in the guise of 
so-called good faith actions, regardless of 
the effect of such actions on competition 
and on our economy. 

Surely you have seen the contributions 
of these cartels toward the destruction of 
the European economy. These cartels did 
more to facilitate the advent of fascism and 
war than any other development. They pro- 
vide any dictator with a readymade network 
to control a nation’s economy. 

In Europe cartels and monopolies are taken 
for granted. But in this country the growth 
of monopolies merely encourages a public 
demand for Government ownership. I think 
we both agree that excessive Government 
ownership and control would destroy our 
freedom. Yet you exaggerate the dangers 
of normal, reasonable Government regula- 
tion of unfair business practices into a bogey 
man of “bureaucratic dictum” with a club. 
But looming infinitely larger than this is the 
danger of monopolistic business control with 
its inevitable aftermath—complete Govern- 
ment control 


f 
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I am amazed, too, that you, as an econo- 
mist, could say that the good-faith pricing 
issue “is essentially simple, as well as sen- 
sible.” It is neither. The aim of the propo- 
nents of these bills has been to oversimplify 
the problem, to minimize the effects of the 
bills, There lies the real danger—there is 
the true legislative legerdemain. The good- 
faith issue is like a pebble tossed into a pond. 
Its ripples reach out wider and wider and 
eventually touch the perimeter. This is ex- 
actly the effect that the license which you 
choose to grant to such as Standard Oil of 
Indiana would have on competition. Now, 
that is not a simple effect. 

The fact that the good-faith issue is a com- 
plex one was finally admitted, perhaps in- 
advertently, by one of the cosponsors of an 
earlier Capehart good-faith freight absorp- 
tion bill, identical to one now pending. 
When the bill was introduced, Senator JOHN- 
SON, one of its sponsors, said that the bill 
applies to a seller lowering his price in good 
faith to meet a competitor's lower price, and 
he said: “Freight absorption is merely one 
means by which a seller reduces his price to 
meet the lower price of a competitor.” 

Simple, is it? Hardly. In fact, we could 
easily give several specific examples of the 
effects of such action. No, Dr. Luedicke, the 
good-faith pricing issue is not as simple as 
you would indicate. In fact, its ramifica- 
tions are quite complex. As an economist 
you must know that the so-called good-faith 
absolute defense can be used to create a 
racket by every unscrupulous buyer with 
coercive power. 

One of the keys to the need for the 
Kefauver bill or one like it is given in your 
own statement. You said, “The Supreme 
Court laid down the viewpoint which we 
think is proper and which legislation intro- 
duced by Chairman Homer E. CAPEHART, of 
the Senate Banking Committee, would write 
into the statutes by way of final clarifica- 
tion.” 

It is not for the Supreme Court to write 
the law. That is still the prerogative of 
Congress. The record is very clear, it seems 
to most of us, that the Supreme Court law 
established in the Standard Oil Co. case 
differs with the intent of Congress when it 
passed the Robinson-Patman Act in 1936. 
And this fact is pointed out by the minority 
decision of the Supreme Court in this case. 

The fact is that the majority decision 
restores the situation that existed before 
the act was passed. Congress intended 
something altogether different than was ex- 
pressed in the majority Court decision. The 
voluminous records are quite clear on this. 

What the Kefauver bill attempts to do is 
to restore to the act the meaning that Con- 
gress intended in the first place instead of 
permitting part of the Supreme Court to 
rewrite the law. 

I am writing this long letter to you as one 
who has long been a close friend of the 
Journal of Commerce. As an association, we 
have never set ourselves up as a news re- 
porting organization. Our membership bul- 
letin is merely a house organ, not a news- 
paper. We tell our members repeatedly that 
they must keep themselves informed through 
other publications. And the Journal of Com- 
merce has always been among the top ones 


on our list of such publications. 


We know, for instance, that the high 
prestige of your food department is respon- 
sible for many of our members subscribing 
to your paper. We, too, hold that view. 

But since the printing of your editorial 
many of our friends and members have ques- 
tioned our good opinion of your paper. We, 
too, now have some doubts. 

We are one of a large group of organiza- 
tions that are vitally interested in the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act and its contributions to 
the entire economy. As supporters of the 
Kefauver bill we resent your statement that 
our factual approach to the serious prob- 
lem is double-talk, as opposed to your so- 
called elemental and sound economic sense, 


I think I have suggested above that there is 
nothing elemental or sound about the bills 
you support. 

We are enclosing some material prepared 
by our counsel which should serve to give 
a factual discussion of the different bills 
now pending to amend the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act, Also included is a talk made by 
Paul Myers, senior member of our counsel, 
which provides a background on the act, 
and shows why it was needed in the first 
place and why it is so essential to the free 
enterprise system of this country. 

The purpose of the Robinson-Patman Act 
was to preserve fair and free competition. 
It has proved its ability to do this. Nothing 
should be done to weaken this purpose and 
effect. Unfortunately, editorials such as 
yours, endorsing the distortions and even 
falsehoods of opponents of this act, do busi- 
ness a great disservice. 

Sincerely, 
Watson ROGERS, 
President. 


Employment of the Physically 
: Handicapped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MATTHEW M. NEELY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1953 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp an address 
relative to employment of the physically 
handicapped, delivered in Washington, 
D. C., on April 23, 1953, by the distin- 
guished former Governor of West Vir- 
ginia, Hon. Okey L. Patteson. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PRESENTATION BY OKEY L. PATTESON, FORMER 
GOVERNOR OF WEST VIRGINIA, OF A FRAMED 
COPPER PLAQUE TO ADM. Ross T. MCINTIRE 
IN WASHINGTON, D. C., APRIL 23, 1953 


Mr. Chairman, Admiral McIntire, distin- 
guished guests, ladies and gentlemen, I sin- 
cerely appreciate having the privilege again 
of meeting here in Washington with you 
who share my deep interest in the employ- 
ment of the physically handicapped. 

I have an especially pleasant assignment, 
and trust that the gentleman to whom I 
present this plaque will share with us the 
pleasure that we all have had in keeping 
secret our plans so as to surprise him here 
today. 

During my tenure of office as Governor of 
West Virginia, the program that probably 
was closest to my heart was that of re- 
habilitating and employing the physically 
handicapped. During those 4 years, I en- 
deavored at all times to do everything within 
my power to further the aims and accom- 
plishments of this program. Fortunately, 
the two chairmen of the Governor’s Commit- 
tee on Employ the Physically Handicapped, 
and the members of that committee, were 
men and women who rendered outstanding 
service, as did the industries and other in- 
terested citizens of our State. 

Great progress has been made in our 
Mountain State in the matter of employing 
the physically handicapped, much of which 
we owe to the national chairman, Adm. Ross 
T. McIntire, for his leadership, advice, coun- 
sel, and splendid cooperation. 

Probably no other man in the entire United 
States has devoted as much time and effort 
in emphasizing the value of employing the 
physically handicapped. He has worked tire- 
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lessly with volunteers on a national, State, 
and local basis—and the number of physi- 
cally handicapped who are now employed 
throughout the entire country is definite 
proof of his great achievements. To him, 
I extend the heartfelt thanks of our West 
Virginia committee, as well as those phys- 
ically handicapped who have been aided by 
this program, and all the citizens of our 
great State. 

I wish I could more adequately express 
the deep appreciation which we all have for 
Admiral Melntire's record of outstanding 
service. However, I know that his greatest 
reward is the knowledge that he is so ably 
and effectively helping his fellowman. 

We in West Virginia want him to know 
that we will always be grateful to him for 
his inspiration and invaluable help in con- 
nection with our own program, I join with 
our very able chairman of the Governor's 
Committee in West Virginia, Charlie Rolfe, 
and all those who have worked so diligently 
on this program, in presenting to you, Ad- 
miral McIntire, this framed copper plaque as 
a token of our high esteem and everlasting 
gratitude. 

The inscription thereon reads: 

“Citation presented to Adm. Ross T. Me- 
Intire in appreciation and recognition of his 
inspiring leadership of the national employ 
the physically handicapped program by Okey 
L. Patterson, Governor of West Virginia, 
1949-1953.” 

Again, Admiral McIntire, I say to you from 
the bottom of my heart, thanks a million 
for the great humanitarian work you are 
doing with our physically handicapped. 


Don’t Cut Airpower Too Much 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1953 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I enclose an edito- 
rial from the Kokomo (Ind.) Tribune 
under date of May 15: 

Don’t Cur AIRPOWER Too MUCH 


A lot of Congressmen are likely to develop 
acute cases of split personality when they 
start examining next year’s proposed mili- 
tary budget in detail. 

When President Eisenhower announced his 
intention to whack $5,244,000,000 from the 
$41 billion suggested for defense by former 
President Truman, some leading Republican 
lawmakers said they thought even more 
could be eliminated. 

The urge to chop closer to the bone, how- 
ever, will run smack into some facts that 
will make the legislators squirm with dis- 
comfort. For the Eisenhower budget trim- 
ming calls for some sharp reductions in Air 
Force spending. And the Air Force is, in the 
view of many Congressmen, the critical ele- 
ment in our defenses. 

Under the President’s plan, the Air Force 
target of 143 wings by 1955-56 would be 
slashed to around 120 wings. This could be 
a grave risk, for several reasons: 

1. If such a reduction is made, the part 
of the Air Force most likely to suffer is the 
tactical arm, comprising the medium and 
light aircraft which are highly useful in 
combating the “little wars” begun by Soviet 
satellites under Moscow’s inspiration. 

The danger here is that if we are deficient 
in such planes, then we could meet new 
threats, perhaps in spots like Yugoslavia or 
Iran, only by employing heavy strategic 
bombers. Unless they carry A-bombs, their 
effectiveness is not great. But resort to such 
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a weapon would bring us perilously near gen- 
eral war. 

2. The proposed cut in future air strength 
would also affect our strategic force. It is 
not built in a vacuum. It must be related 
carefully to the strength of Russia's air de- 
fenses. All that we know indicates the So- 
viet Union has markedly improved these. 
Consequently, the effectiveness of any given 
level cf United States strategic air power 
is correspondingly reduced. 

To compensate for these improvements 
within Russia, we can only provide more or 
better strategic bombers, not fewer. It will 
not mean much to have the atomic and the 
hydrogen bombs if we cannot deliver them 
against the principal targets. 

3. Our own defenses against a Russian 
A-bomb attack are acknowledged to be sadly 
inadequate. As a rule of thumb, Air Force 
specialists say 70 percent of any attacking 
force would get safely past our protective 
barriers. We need more fighters and vastly 
better raid warning systems. - 

Who has any right to feel secure when he 
knows 70 of 100 planes carrying enemy 
A-bombs could reach their American targets 
without serious interference? 

It is problems like these that can send 
Congressmen who want to cut the budget 
trooping off to the psychiatrist's couch. 


Port of Boston Month 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1953 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the appendix of the Record a proclama- 
tion by Gov. Hugh Gregg, of my State 
of New Hampshire, in support of Port 
of Boston Month, May 1 to 31, 1953. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


A PROCLAMATION BY His EXCELLENCY, HUGH 
GREGG, GOVERNOR, STATE OF NEW HAMP- 
SHIRE, 1953 
The State of New Hampshire and the 

other States of New England have from the 
beginning been dependent to a great de- 
gree on materials and goods brought to them 
by sea. This reliance on water transporta- 
tion has increased with the growing in- 
dustrialization of the area. 

Rich though we of New England are in 
craftsmanship and ingenuity, it is an in- 
escapable fact that we are poor in raw ma- 
terials. We must go to the far reaches of 
the world for the raw stuffs with which to 
keep our mills functioning and a high pro- 
portion of our people employed. 

We must go for our wool to Australia, New 
Zealand, and the delta of the River Plate; 
to Egypt and the Gulf of Mexico for our 
cotton; to South America for a portion of 
the leather required by our great shoe in- 
dustry; to the Scandinavian countries for 
wood pulp; to Canada for lumber and to 
many another distant land for the multi- 
plicity of materiais from which New England 
industry produces highly finished goods 
known the world over. 

To handle this ceaseless ebb and flow of 
raw and finished goods a great port is neces- 
sary. Time was when the New England 
seacoast was studded with many busy and 
Prosperous ports from which sailing vessels 
put forth to trade with the world, but the 
coming of the railroad and the development 


of great highway networks brought cen- 
tralization of ocean trade in fewer and fewer 
harbors. 

The port of Boston is New England's 
major seaport. To it come the raw materials 
we need and from it go our finished products. 

The port of Boston is the foundation 
stone of our New England economy. As it 
prospers, we all prosper—as its trade in- 
creases, so New England industry booms, 
We, all of us, every resident of New Hamp- 
shire and of New England, are affected to 
some degree by the great port of Boston. 

It is therefore incumbent upon us—be it 
only for reasons of self-interest—to sup- 
port New England's major seaport, the his- 
toric port of Boston, first American center 
of world trade. 

For that reason I call upon our indus- 
trialists and our manufacturers, upon our 
importers and exporters, and upon all who 
must use the sea lanes for the transporta- 
tion of their goods to ship via the port of 
Boston. 

That this may be called forcefully to the 
attention of our citizenry, I, Hugh Gregg, 
Governor of the State of New Hampshire, 
do hereby proclaim as Port of Boston Month, 
May 1 to May 31, 1953, and request that dur- 
ing this month and in the future our ship- 
pers and businessmen give their full sup- 
port to the port of Boston. 

Given at the statehouse in Concord on this 
28th day of April, 1953, and of the inde- 
pendence of the United States of America, 
the 177th. 

HUGH GREGG. 

By His Excellency, the Governor: 

EnocH D. FULLER, 
Secretary of State. 


Eighty Years of. Excellent Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURIE C. BATTLE 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 20, 1953 


Mr. BATTLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include a brief of an extensive edito- 
rial entitled “Eighty Years of Excellent 
Service,” which gives the history of the 
Sixteenth Street Baptist Church in 
Birmingham, Ala. Church Layman 
Charles A. Brown has written me asking 
that I place this in the RECORD. 

The Sixteenth Street Baptist Church 
has just celebrated its 80th anniversary 
with a banquet and pageant. It was or- 
ganized in April of 1873 and is the old- 
est Negro-directed Baptist church in the 
city, according to the editorial, coming 
into existence less than 3 years after the 
1 of Birmingham in July 
1871. 

The editorial goes on to emphasize 
that this church has always performed a 
broad community service as a house of 
worship, cultural center, and a place for 
civic, business, educational, and profes- 
sional groups to meet. 

Rev. A. C. Williams, of Detroit, the 
church’s only living ex-pastor returned 
for the celebration. The church has 
been served by only 10 pastors during its 
80-year history. Among other min- 
isters mentioned for outstanding service 
rendered during this period are Dr. C. L. 
Fisher, Rev. W. R. Pettiford, Dr. D. F. 
‘Thompson, and Dr. Luke Beard. 
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Mr. Speaker, it is always a pleasure 
for me to work with groups who are in- 
terested in developing the spiritual as- 
pects of our community. The church is 
one of our oldest institutions and it be- 
hooves all of us to promote the religious, 
spiritual, and moral development which 
is really the foundation of our great 
country. 


The Present Situation in Bolivia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. TOBEY 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1953 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be print- 
ed in the Appendix of the RECORD a very 
timely report by Ernesto Galarza and 
Gardner Jackson on the present situa- 
tion in Bolivia. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE PRESENT SITUATION IN BOLIVIA 


(Report by Ernesto Galarza and Gardner 
Jackson) 


After a 10-day visit to Bolivia, just com- 
pleted, we are satisfed that country is 
in an economic squeeze which, if not very 
soon relieved, can well result in such violent 
chaos as to cause further serious deteriora- 
tion in Latin-American relations with the 
United States. 

Bolivia’s government, headed by Presi- 
dent Victor Paz Estenssoro, is, we found, a 
symbol of hope for the mass of the workers, 
not alone in the country itself but through- 
out Latin America—a symbol of nationalism 
with positive social content seeking to realize 
itself after throwing off the grossest kind of 
exploitation which had robbed the country 
for many decades. We are convinced the 
Paz Estenssoro government, as presently con- 
stituted, is definitely not Communist nor 
Peronista controlled or influenced. 

We were invited to visit Bolivia as guests 
of the government for the purpose of par- 
ticipating, unofficially, in the commemora- 
tion of the first anniversary of the revolu- 
tion of April 9, 1952. From cur arrival in 
La Paz on April 8, until our departure on 
April 18, we were occupied in an intensive 
schedule of meetings, discussions, confer- 
ences, and interviews with government offi- 
cials, trade union, and agricultural labor 
leaders, diplomatic representatives of the 
United States, technical aid representatives 
of the United Nations, newspaper corre- 
spondents, and Bolivian citizens in various 
walks of life. 

Bolivia is a country of some 3,500,000 in- 
habitants, of whom the overwhelming ma- 
jority are of Indian extraction living on the 
land. The country's industries are incip- 
ient—textiles, glass, construction, railway 
transportation. The condition of industrial 
workers, employees in the service trades and 
public agencies can be surmised from the 
following random figures on wages and 
salaries: textile workers, 75 bolivianos a day 
(15 cents United States currency at April 15, 
1953, free market exchange rates); stenog- 
raphers, 4,500 bolivianos a month ($9 United 
States); chauffeurs, 6,000 bolivianos a month 
($12 United States); office secretary, 14,000 
bolivianos a month ($28 United States); ac- 
countants, 25,000 bolivianos ($50 United 
States); housemaid, 1,500 bolivianos a 
month ($3 United States); government pub- 
lic relations and press department assist- 
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ant, 9,500 bolivianos a month ($15 United 
States). 

Bolivia is the outstanding. example of the 
one crop countries of Latin America, Over 
70 percent of its revenues derive from taxes 
on the export of tin. This extremely narrow 
base of the nation’s economic structure has 
had far-reaching consequences: almost total 
neglect of development of other natural re- 
sources, notably agriculture; sharp varia- 
tions and contrasts between the country’s 
different economic groups; extreme concen- 
tration of wealth in the hands of a few; 
rigid control of the political machinery of 
the country by the dominant tin mining 
operators; violent and frequently bloody 
struggles of the nonpossessing groups to ob- 
tain economic and political elbowroom; and 
a national life dependent almost exclusive- 
ly on international circumstances, notably 
the price of tin. Bolivia is a nation assigned 
a specialty role in the international econ- 
omy—the mining of tin. When this special- 
ty booms, as in World War II, the tin money 
aristocracy creams the profits; when the 
specialty falls, the country is plunged into 
economic crisis, depression, and political un- 
rest. 

During the past few months Bolivia has 
been the center of sharp interest through- 
out the Western Hemisphere by reason of the 
nationalization of the tin mines of the Big 
Three—Patino, Hochschild, and Aramayo. 
The mines were nationalized by decree on 
October 31, 1952. This measure was en- 
acted under the present regime of the MNR 
(Movimiento Nacionalista Revolucionario) 
whose President is Victor Paz Estenssoro. 
Nationalization is regarded by the present 
Government as a necessary step toward the 
economic liberation of the country from the 
bonds of one cropping as well as from the 
political monopoly heretofore exercised by the 
Big Three. 

The MNR is a political party which has 
been in the process of organization and 
development for 10 years. Its leaders— 
civilian and military—are dominantly vet- 
erans of the disastrous Chaco War. The 
chief political target of the MNR has been 
the Rosca—a popular name for the Big 
Three and their administrative, political, 
financial, and diplomatic entourage. The 
MNR is a strongly nationalistic organiza- 
tion, as its name clearly indicates, During 
its 10 years of campaigning, in Bolivia and 
in exile, it has probably lost over 4,000 
members through violence or the effects of 
imprisonment. Its highest echelon is com- 
rosed of able economists, writers, novelists, 
technicians, organizers, and soldiers. It is 
a party with a program, internal discipline 
and considerable agitational and parliamen- 
tary experience, Its theory is home grown 
and its emotional drive is from the Bolivian 
grassroots. 

The present MNR government is the third 
stage in a 10-year development of nation- 
alist politics with a strong reformist pro- 
gram, These three stages might be identi- 
fied by the names of their respective pro- 
tagonists—Gen. German Busch, Col. Gual- 
berto Villaroel, and Dr. Victor Paz Estens- 
soro. 

The present government has been in power 
since April 9, 1952. On that date an up- 
rising in La Paz, led by MNR elements, 
overthrew the military government of Gen- 
eral Ballivian, which had forcibly prevented 
Paz Estenssoro from assuming the presidency 
after his constitutional election. 

The April 9, 1952, struggle for control 
lasted 3 days. Some sources state that the 
number of casualties on both sides in La 
Paz alone numbered more than 3,000. The 
MNR apparently was in complete control on 
the termination of fighting. In La Paz 
no cases of pillaging were registered. There 
were no mob lynchings such as took place 
when the Rosca overthrew Villaroel in 1946. 

The MNR has a sharply defined program 
of destroying the economic base of the Big 


Three tin barons. It has a specific objec- 
tive of moving the economic structure of 
the republic from the peak of an inverted 
pyramid to a more solid base of economic 
diversification. 

For Bolivia, the economic program of the 
MNR, with its social corollaries, is revolu- 
tionary. The MNR, in pushing forward its 
program, must face determined opposition 
abroad from the vested interests it has at- 
tacked. At home it must confront the op- 
position of extreme left- and right-wing 
parties, small but potentially threatening, as 
well as the inertia of decades of low living 
standards, incompetent public administra- 
tion, and economic opportunity for only a 
privileged few. 

Simultaneously with the nationalization 
of the mines, the government of the MNR 
has put into effect a number of measures 
intended to consolidate its appeal to the 
workers, notably the miners, and the peas- 
ants. It has assumed obligations amounting 
to some 385 million bolivianos owed by the 
tin operators to their employees. 

Currently it is pushing a family subsidy 
program for industrial workers. It has en- 
franchised women and returned to the trade 
unions their legal right to carry on their 
usual economic functions. Wages in the 
mines have been increased and a number 
of other benefits have been promised which 
will place a heavy strain on the financial 
resources of the regime. 

Within the past 10 days the Government 
has installed an Agrarian Reform Commis- 
sion, headed by the Vice President of the 
Republic, Hernan Siles Suazo. This com- 
mission will present its report some time in 
August of this year. Its creation is directly 
the result of pressure from over 2 million 
Indian peasants whose technological develop- 
ment and economic condition is probably 
no different from what they were 300 years 
ago. 

Less dramatic but probably more funda- 
mental is the MNR’s national development 
program. Diversification of the nation’s eco- 
nomic structure has been neglected and 
even violently opposed by the Big Three 
of tin. When agriculture, transportation, 
power, food processing, petroleum, and the 
active exploitation of other minerals become 
significant, the political dominance of the 
tin entrepreneurs will pass. It is estimated 
by technical experts of the MNR that the 
first major 4-year step in this direction could 
be accomplished through the investment of 
some $30 million (United States). The Cor- 
poration de Fomento bases this first stage on 
the opening of short but strategic roads; 
the construction of key hydro plants; the 
establishment of food-processing plants 
crucial to the supply of rice, sugar, cotton, 
and wheat; the stimulation of oil drilling 
and refining; and the parallel encouragement 
of immigration. 

The Government does not lack a grasp of 
the basic essentials of a development pro- 
gram, cut down to practical proportions, 
National and international agencies, whose 
experts have studied Bolivian possibilities, 
have produced and are producing studies 
which are being used as guides to planning. 
Probably the most serious difficulty which 
the Government faces is the shortage of 
experienced administrators and public serv- 
ants, aggravated by a tradition of laxity in 
the handling of public business. The MNR 
higher level political and administrative 
know-how is spread dangerously thin for its 
own security. 

The Government has continued the policy 
of cooperating with the United Nations in 
relation to this basic problem of technical 
improvement of administration. Bolivia is 
now negotiating the renewal of an agreement 
with the U. N. for the services of foreign 
experts in various branches of economic and 
technical development and administration, 
It has also accepted and used the services of 
technicians from the United States under 
the point 4 program. 
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The present situation of the MNR is clearly 
in the nature of a bitter struggle against the 
economic correlative interests represented 
and led by the Rosca. The inner core of the 
Rosca is the Big Three of tin, now dispos- 
sessed through nationalization. If the Rosca 
is decisively and definitely beaten by the 
MNR, it will signify a revolutionary change 
in the social and economic relations of the 
Republic. The Rosca has powerful connec- 
tions internationally and very considerable 
resources to fight for a comeback. Its pres- 
ent strategy can be summarized as follows: 
To wage political and diplomatic war from 
its positions in Santiago de Chile, Lima, and 
Buenos Aires; to enlist the support of ex- 
military officers who have been dismissed by 
the MNR regime; to encourage the with- 
drawal of capital, as is being done by the 
Bank of Peru and other financial agencies; 
to foster the cutback in agricultural pro- 
duction, as is happening drastically in rice; 
to infiltrate Government administration; to 
aggravate food shortages through hoarding; 
to harass the Government by slowing down 
or intercepting food deliveries, as it recently 
tried to do in the port of Antofagasta, when 
court action was attempted for the purpose 
of freezing food in transit to Bolivia; to 
sharpen diplomatic pressure by insisting on 
compensation to the dispossessed tin oper- 
ators, to involve the Government in widen- 
ing controversy with the United States by the 
transfer of tin-mine shares to American citi- 
zens; to force tin prices down through 
probably stock market manipulation and 
less obvious market operations; to combine 
these tactics in a manner that will delay, if 
not frustrate, the efforts of the Government 
to negotiate a contract with the United 
States for the sale of tin. 

The Rosca is by far the most powerful 
threat to the present Government. But in 
addition the following factors must be reck- 
oned with by the MNR regime: Land owners 
who fear agrarian reform; speculators and 
hoarders who are reaping big profits in the 
larger cities; displaced army officers; tin 
miners who may eventually face even more 
acute food shortages; industrial workers un- 
employed by reason of cutbacks in produc- 
tion arising out of the shortage of foreign 
exchange; a highly volatile urban popula- 
tion goaded, by hoarding, inflation, and 
rationing. 

As of April 15, these elements, taken to- 
gether, were shaping into a major crisis. 
About a third of Bolivian tin produced in 1952 
was still unsold, the only potential buyer 
being the United States. Tin market prices 
had dropped to less than $1 a pound. Crop 
forecasts showed a fall of something like 80 
percent against production before the MNR 
took power. The boliviano had fallen to a 
rate of exchange of over 500 to the dollar, to 
one-tenth its value 10 years ago. Glass, 
textile, and cement production were either 
suspended or drastically cut back due to the 
shortage of foreign exchange. The gold 
reserve was under a heavy drain through the 
issue of increasing quantities of paper cur- 
rency. It appeared on the date indicated 
above that something like a major crisis 
would develop within the next 60 to 90 days. 

While there is no doubt that the Rosca has 
set in motion the most powerful forces con- 
verging on the overthrow of the present Gov- 
ernment, there are other political currents 
in the situation that cannot be ignored. 

The Communist Party continues to oper- 
ate in Bolivia. The party has fallen apart 
since it failed to follow up the advantages 
of its coalition with the Rosca in 1946. Its 
former leader, Jose Antonio Arze, has been 
replaced by Ricardo Anaya as chief theoreti- 
cian. The party strategy is to lie low, infil- 
trate the universities—where it has articu- 
late nuclei—and the trade unions. There is 
a left wing splinter group called the Partido 
Obrero Revolucionario, also small but a po- 
tential rallying point in a fluid situation, 
The Falange—a fascist type political group 
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keeps its hard-core organization on the 
right. 

0 groups, each by itself, or in combi- 
nation, appear quite unable to displace the 
MNR Government. Their probable strategy 
is to wait for the tactics of the Rosca, if they 
succeed, to deepen the crisis, by which they 
may pick up followers. 

But it appears that neither alone nor in 
combination can these political groups, with 
their present strength, take over. Their 
main chance lies in a combination with the 
Rosca’s financial resources and international 
connections, a combination that resulted in 
1946 in the overthrow and lynching of Col- 
onel Villaroel. If such a coalition were 
again to emerge, it seems very likely that 
the existence of the better organized MNR 
would lead to something approaching civil 
war, certainly chaos for a period of time. 

The MNR took power by force and it is 
probably keeping its most dangerous ene- 
mies of the right out of domestic circula- 
tion whether by exile or imprisonment. 
Nevertheless, there is a political opposition 
within the country. The Communist group 
publishes attacks on Government officials, 
particularly the Minister of Mines, Juan 
Lechin. The Falange press is openly invit- 
ing disgruntled army officers to join its ranks 
and reestablish the power of the military 
in political affairs. Communists and Trot- 
zkyists have brought about a semistalemate 
in the National Confederation of Workers— 
the Confederacion Obrera de Bolivia. 

The army has undergone a thorough over- 
hauling amounting almost to dissolution. 
Its prestige is at low ebb by reason of the 
severe beating it took from workers, students, 
miners, civilians, and militiamen on April 
9-11, 1953. The present strength of the army 
is probably not over 3,000 men, compared to 
12,000 soldiers in active service a year ago. 

The Paz Estenssoro government has an- 
nounced that it will not reestablish the 
traditional army. A program is being 
worked out, based on compulsory 2-year 
service for every adult male, for a “technical 
army” that will be used on road construc- 
tion, public works, and other useful forms of 
economic activity. Armed military guards 
have been removed from the mines, where 
regiments were once stationed to keep the 
miners in line. 

The situation as of mid-April, 1953, was 
a test of strength, between the MNR and its 
popular elements—the miners and peas- 
ants—and the Big Three, around whom the 
Communists, the Falange, and other groups 
carry on their agitation. It is not clear how 
many miners and peasants are armed; but 
that considerable numbers of them are hold- 
ing weapons is clear. The miners are de- 
termined to consolidate the nationalization 
of the Big Three and to prevent at all costs 
the return of military guards to the mining 
centers. They appear willing to continue 
making heavy sacrifices, hewing to their 
own nationalist line. The miners, by reason 
of the location of the most important mines 
in the southern part of the country, have 
been the most exposed to the propaganda 
of the Peronistas. This exposure, however, 
does not seem to have cut very deep. Of all 
the opposition political currents, that of 
Peron's seems to be in the weakest in Bolivia 
at present. 

Practically every person in Bolivia who 
is conversant with the situation agrees that 
the crisis is sharpening, that the key to it 
is the inability of the country to sell its tin 
to the United States, that a breather of 1 
year would carry the MNR over the crest, 
that time works for the Rosca. The most 
pressing problem is that of food, more than 
50 percent of which has to be imported. 
Tacitly, it is agreed that the strategy of the 
Rosca is to starve the peasants and. miners 
and city clerks, students and professional 
workers into dissatisfaction and eventually 
revolt. This strategy works in line with the 
instability of Bolivian political relations, 


themselves a reflection of the precariousness 
of the economic balance of the nation. 

The alternative to the MNR regime seems 
to be approximately as follows: The Rosca 
will operate in the background for a time, 
since it has no mass support whatsoever. 
It will utilize again, as in 1946, a false front 
of left wing collaborators whose role will 
be to enlist a popular following for the Big 
Three. Such a coalition cannot last long. It 
would be destroyed by a military govern- 
ment of the type overthrown by the MNR on 
April 9. It is a question whether the United 
States Government would prefer this kind 
of a setup. Its benevolence toward Odria 
of Peru, Trujillo of Santo Domingo and Ba- 
tista of Cuba would indicate such a prefer- 
ence. That there would be a strong reaction 
on the part of nationalist movements 
throughout Latin America is beyond ques- 
tion. That it would further damage United 
States prestige, already seriously impaired, 
is also certain. There would be a kind of 
stability to such a regime—the kind of sta- 
bility achieved between 1940 and 1943 and 
in the period 1946-52, which was charac- 
terized by mass execution of workers and 
peasants. 

The Bolivian political situation presents 
a sharp choice to the State Department, 
a choice sharper than any forced on it in 
recent years by developments in Latin 
America. That choice lies between support 
of a clearly nationalist, homegrown force 
determined to pull the nation out of its 
feudal condition or benevolence toward an 
old and brutal power structure that has 
kept the country in that condition. 

The clarity of the choice is increased by 
the fact that the MNR Government cannot 
easily or justly be labeled “Communist.” 
Leading members of the MNR were repre- 
sented as Nazis in 1946, when Villaroel fell. 
Their political position has not changed. 
Should the MNR fall, some might find it 
necessary to attempt to represent the party 
as communistic. The attempt would be less 
likely to work today. 

Bolivians are almost unanimously reacting 
against what appears to them as the stock- 
market friendship of the United States. It 
is true that world conditions are operating 
in favor of a hard-boiled approach to the 
problem of Bolivian tin purchases. With 
United States stockpiles in good condition 
and the Korean truce pointing to a Korean 
peace, with the market price of tin at 98 
cents instead of $1.78 per pound, the absorp- 
tion of Bolivia’s tin surplus appears like a 
poor business proposition. 

The Bolivian workers, in and out of the 
mining centers, do not look at it in this 
light. They feel that they responded fully 
during World War II; they repeat that their 
only reward was the massacre of Catavi and 
the lesser forms of punishment that went 
with a system that made such incidents 
possible, 

This is a political argument, but it is not, 
in the long run, less important for that 
reason. The political consciousness of the 
Latin American peoples, especially the Latin 
American workers, is growing steadily. This 
is the direct result of the emergence of 
nationalist parties such as the MNR. Such 
movements are riding powerful undercur- 
rents of opinion, and are themselves shap- 
ing those currents. The United States Gov- 
ernment has to decide whether it will work 
with them in peace as well as in war. 

Even the economic argument of a buyer’s 
market may not be too sound, from the 
standpoint of the military security of the 
United States. It is not certain that the 
tin deposits of Malay will always be avail- 
able in this country. Should this source ever 
be denied the United States it might even- 
tually prove much more costly to put the 
Bolivian mines in working order. There is 
no certainty that it might not prove polit- 
ically difficult, if not impossible, should the 
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Bolivian workers be convinced that the 
United States has a purely commercial in- 
terest in them. 


Policies of the Department of Agriculture 


. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 20, 1953 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, on 
May 8 of this year there appeared in the 
Kansas City Daily Drovers Telegram an 
editorial entitled Now Too Much?” 

It deals with the agricultural surplus 
situation as we now find it to be under 
the program of the Department of Agri- 
culture. I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Now Too Moch? 


What has become of those timid souls who 
only a few months ago were predicting even- 
tual starvation for the American people 
unless American farmers worked harder and 
longer and more skillfully? Their alarm was 
based upon the fast-growing population of 
this country without accompanying increase 
in food production. Washington was full of 
such talk, and most everyone who spent 
some time there came away loaded with it. 

But now the alarm has veered to the oppo- 
site point of the compass. Government now 
figures close to 100 million cattle in this 
country, come 1955. Incidentally, even 
should that prediction prove correct, it would 
still follow that a third of a century ago the 
country. had more cattle on a per capita 
basis. But meat is not the only food in 
liberal supply now, and in sight. Currently 
Washington is worried about the threatened 
financial burden of price support and there 
is talk of the probable need for production 
controls, 

Already the Government has about $3 
billion invested in foods and fibers that no 
one seems to want, at least not at the 
support price levels, and the prediction is 
heard that this amount may increase by as 
much as 50 percent come the middle of an- 
other year. Such great accumulations have 
in the past been liquidated only by war, 
and the prayer is universal that that may 
not be the case this time. But if not, the 
taxpayer will have to foot the bill, and that 
won't be easy for anyone. 

The situation poses a most difficult prob- 
lem for the administration, complicated, as 
it may be, by political considerations. But 
Secretary Benson has not been backward in 
stating his position and policy. . 

“The primary function of governmental 
programs,” the Secretary said recently, “is 
not to ‘take over,’ but to help individuals to 
help themselves and to serve as a backstop 
in times of undue stress. * * * There are 
many maladjustments in the agricultural 
picture. While the Government was buy- 
ing up corn, wheat, and protein meals, farm- 
ers in drought-stricken areas struggled 
against high feed costs and starved their 
cattle through the winter. * * * Some 
features of the farm programs we now have 
are helping to destroy foreign markets for 
our products. * * * Our exports of wheat 
this year will be down one-fourth from last 
year, and cotton exports will drop nearly 
one-third. We are discouraging exports by 
pricing ourselves out of the market. On the 
other hand, our supported prices pull for- 
eign products to us like a magnet. The law 
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requires that embargoes be placed on im- 
ports that conflict with our price support 
activities. So we are forced to shut off trade 
with nations that are appealing for trade, 
not aid. 

It remains to be seen whether the country 
will stand back of the best Secretary of Ag- 
riculture it has had in more than 2 decades. 


Record of the Kremlin’s Broken Pledges 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1953 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers have re- 
cently collected a documentary history 
of the promises and acts of the Soviet 
Union over a period of more than 30 
years. It is a remarkable piece of work, 
in which facts relating to the record of 
broken promises are assembled. 

Because I believe every American 
should have this record of the Soviet 
Union, I ask unanimous consent. that it 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

RECORD OF THE KREMLIN’S BROKEN PLEDGES— 
Worps Gave HOPE AND DEEDS PERVERTED 
THAT Hore 
Once again the Kremlin has muffied the 

drums of war and has pulled out all the 

stops on a peace offensive. 

In Moscow, Premier Georgi Malenkov's 
declaration of March 15 that there “are not 
any controversial unsolved questions which 
could not be solved peacefully” has been 
reiterated by Foreign Minister Vyacheslav 
Molotov. 

“On the instructions of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment,” Mr. Molotov put his stamp of 
approval on a Big Five conference aimed at 
settling all outstanding issues between the 
free world and the Soviet galaxy. 

The Pollyannas and the party liners are 
eager to seize upon such talk as an earnest 
gesture of Russia’s good intentions. High- 
level conferences, they insist, will solve 
everything. Negotiations, they say, will end 
the intolerable tensions which have been 
created since the end of World War II. 

But will they? 

On the record the answer has got to be a 
gloomy negative. 

Seldom have the lessons of history been 
as clear as they are regarding Soviet Rus- 
sia’s cynical record of broken pledges, 

President Roosevelt and Stalin met twice— 
once at Tehran and once at Yalta. Presi- 
dent Truman tried it at Potsdam. 

Each of the conferences produced high- 
sounding words and firm promises. Each 
was hailed as the true beginning of peace 
on earth, 

But the agreements forged at these meet- 
ings are now a sordid litter of Soviet du- 
plicity. Not one important pledge has been 
kept. 

The words gave hope to mankind. The 
Kremlin’s deeds perverted the hope into an 
unbroken series of political and territorial 
gains for the Communists. 

The lesson is clear—on the record you 
cannot do business with Soviet Russia. 

Here, then, is a brief summary of the 
most important of the Kremlin’s broken 
promises: 

The word: As a preliminary to United 
States recognition, Soviet Foreign Commis- 


sar Maxim Litvinov signed an agreement at 
the White House on November 16, 1933, un- 
der which the U. S. S. R. pledged it- 
self “* * * torefrain from interfering in any 
manner in the internal affairs of the United 
States * * * to restrain all persons under 
its direct or indirect control from any act 
overt or covert liable in any way whatsoever 
to injure the tranquility, prosperity, order 
or security of the United States.” 

The deed: Within 18 months the State 
Department protested a meeting in Moscow 
attended by American Communists at which 
was discussed ways and means of under- 
mining the United States system of govern- 
ment. Secretary Cordell Hull charged a di- 
rect violation of the 1933 agreement. Litvi- 
nov countered with the transparent claim 
that the Soviet Government had no juris- 
diction over the Comintern. 


The word: On September 18, 1934, Russia’ 


joined the League of Nations, signing the 
covenant outlawing war and agreeing to re- 
spect international law and treaty obliga- 
tions in her dealings with other nations. 
She also agreed to respect the territorial in- 
tegrity of other powers. 

The deed: Russia attacked Poland and 
Finland (1939) and was expelled from the 
League. In 1940 she invaded Lithuania, Lat- 
via, and Estonia. 

The word: On February 20, 1920, the U. S. 
S. R. signed a treaty of friendship and peace 
with Estonia. 

The deed: On August 6, 1940, Russia in- 
vaded and seized Estonia’s territory. 

The word: On January 21, 1932, Russia 
signed a nonaggression pact with Finland, 
later signing a protocol validating it to the 
end of 1945. 

The deed: The attack on Finland was a 
clear violation of this treaty. 

The word: Russia signed the Atlantic 
Charter at the White House on January 1. 
1942, pledging herself (1) to seek no terri- 
torial aggrandizement; (2) to support no 
territorial changes that are not in accord 
with the freely expressed wishes of the people 
concerned; (3) to respect the right of all 
people to select the form of W 
under which they will live. 

The deed: Russia annexed part of Ru- 
mania (1944); part of East Prussia (1945); 
part of Mongolia (1945); created puppet gov- 
ernments in Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Yugoslavia, Albania, Hungary, and Czecho- 
slovakia, shifted frontiers and whole popu- 
lations without consulting either the wishes 
of the people concerned. 

The word: On December 10, 1944, Russia 
and France agreed to “render each other 
every possible economic assistance after the 
war with a view to accelerating reconstruc- 
tion of both countries and to contribute to 
the cause of world prosperity.” 

The deed: By organizing general strikes, 
transportation and communication tieups, 
political riots, etc., France’s Soviet-domi- 
nated Communist Party (1946-47) did its 
utmost to destroy the Government and para- 
lyze French recovery. 

The word: At Potsdam, August 2, 1945, 
Russia, Britain, and the United States agreed 
that final delimitation of the German-Po- 
lish frontier should await the peace settle- 
ment. 

The deed: Russia already had fixed the 
Oder-Neisse line (far inside Eastern Ger- 
many) as the frontier, had taken over that 
vast area, later insisted its action was ir- 
revocable. 

The word: The Potsdam pact stipulated 
that German reparations should leave 
enough to enable the German people to sub- 
sist without outside help. Later Russia 
agreed that each of the occupying powers 
would submit reports on reparations re- 
movals from their zones. 

The deed: Russia has absorbed a sub- 
stantial part of German industry in her 
zone, exploited and drained the German 
economy to such a degree that she has be- 
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come an enormous burden on the United 
States. Russia has refused to submit a re- 
port on any reparations removals. 

The word: At Potsdam Russia agreed to 
treat Germany as a single economic unit. 

The deed: The U. S. S. R. has steadfastly 
refused to comply with this agreement frus- 
trating German recovery and making it nec- 
essary for the United States to feed the 
German people. 

The word: At Yalta (February 12, 1945) and 
again at Potsdam, Russia promised free and 
unfettered elections on the basis of univer- 
sal suffrage and secret ballot in Poland and 
other occupied territory. 

The deed: Through terrorism, murders, im- 
prisonment and other police-state practices, 
Poland has been denied any such elections. 
Instead she has been turned into a Kremlin 
puppet. 

The word: Under the armistice agreement 
of January 1945, the Big Three set up an Al- 
lied Control Commission for HOPEAN, pledg- 
ing .cooperation in administration. 

The deed: Russia has arbitrarily and with- 
out consultation decided all Hungarian 
questions, ignoring repeated Allied protests. 

The word: At Teheran (December 1, 1943) 
the Big Three signed an agreement that their 
countries were as one with the Government 
of Iran in their desire for the maintenance of 
the independence, sovereignty, and integri- 
ty of Iran, and fixing a date for the with- 
drawal of occupation forces from Iran. 

The deed: Russia refused to withdraw as 
promised. Instead she set up a Communist 
regime in the Iranian Province of Azerbaijan, 
violating both the sovereignty and territorial 
integrity of Iran. 

The word: On June 5, 1945, Russia reiter- 
ated her agreement at Yalta to cooperate 
with the Allies in steps for the complete dis- 
armament and demilitarization of Germany. 

The deed: Russia has created a “police 
force” of 100,000, armed and trained as an 
army. East German puppet leaders have 
threatened to form “national armed forces” 
for “defense of the homeland.” 

The word: At Berlin, on August 2, 1945, 
the U. S. S. R. pledged itself to “uniformity 
of treatment of the German population 
throughout Germany.” 

The deed: From June 24, 1948, to May 12, 
1949, Russia sealed off all ground commu- 
nication with Berlin, cutting off the city's 
population from food and fuel, causing eco- 
nomic stagnation and widespread hardship, 
and making necessary the Berlin airlift. 
For the last year Russian-dominated East 
Germany has barred West Berliners from 
almost all entry into the Soviet Zone, even 
to visit property and garden plots owned 
there; has barred their employment in the 
East Zone; has seized vehicles, interfered 
with public transportation; and has at- 
tempted complete isolation of west from 
east by kidnapings, shootings, and other 
terrorism. 

East Germany has created a prohibited 
zone 3 miles wide along the 600-mile border 
with West Germany, forcibly evacuating 
whole villages in the process. Despite this, 
more than 100,000 refugees fled from East 
G2rmany in 1952 alone. 

The word: “The high contracting parties 
agree to render each other every possible eco- 
nomic assistance in the postwar period with 
a view * * * to contributing to the cause 
of world prosperity,” according to Russia’s 
treaty with the Chinese Nationalists on Au- 
gust 14, 1945. Under the pact, moreover, 
Manchuria was to be regarded “as part of 
China and” the administration of Dairen 
shall belong to China. 

The deed: Manchurian industry was dam- 
aged to the extent of $858 million by Soviet 
removals of equipment. When Russian 
troops left Manchuria they were replaced 
with Chinese Reds, with Soviet acquiescence. 
Soviet authorities refused to permit the 
Chinese Nationalist Government to reoccupy 
Dairen, 
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The word: On June 26, 1945, Russia signed 
the U. N. Charter, pledging “to practice tol- 
erance and live together in peace with one 
another as good neighbors,” and “to unite 
our strength to maintain international 
peace.” 

The deed: Russia has used her veto count- 
less times to thwart the will of the over- 
whelming majority of U. N. members. In- 
stead of cooperation she has boycotted all 
but 2 of 27 U. N. commissions, thus hinder- 
ing world recovery. 

The word: Under World War II lend-lease 
agreements, Russia promised to return goods 
that would be of use to the United States. 

The deed: Russia is the only country 
which hasn't settled its lend-lease account. 
Of the $11 billion owed the United States, 
the Soviet Union has offered to pay 
less than 234 cents on the dollar. She has 
offered to return only 186 of 670 ships lend- 
leased to her and then only if the United 
States would sell whichever remaining ves- 
sels Russia wanted to buy. 

The word: At Cairo the U. S. S. R. agreed 
that in due course Korea “shall become free 
and independent.” Under a Soviet-United 
States agreement of January 1946, the move- 
ment of persons, motor, rail transport, and 
coastal shipping was to be reestablished in 
Korea. 

The deed: Russia set up a Communist re- 
gime above the 38th parallel and made North 
Korea a satellite. From the beginning the 
puppet regime claimed jurisdiction over all 
Korea. With the clear support of the Soviet 
Union North Korea attacked South Korea on 
June 25, 1950. Soviet representatives tried 
to block U. N. efforts against the aggressor. 
On March 2, 1953, Vishinsky admitted in the 
U. N. that the Soviet Union was giving mili- 
tary aid to the Chinese Communists in 
Korea. 


Senator Jenner and the Reds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 20, 1953 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr: Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I enclose an editorial 
from the Anderson (Ind.) Herald under 
date of May 15: 


SENATOR JENNER AND THE REDS 


For the last two decades, right-thinking 
Americans have deplored the stealthy in- 
filtration of Communists and fellow trav- 
elers into responsible positions in our colleges 
and universities. Now, at last, the Nation 
is seeing real progress toward rooting out 
those subversive elements. The job is being 
done by the Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee, under the chairmanship of Indi- 
ana’s Senator WILLIAM E. JENNER. 

New evidence of the effectiveness of Sen- 
ator JENNER’s work came to light only this 
week with the release of testimony by Dr. 
Harry D. Gideonse, president of Brooklyn 
College. ` 

When Dr. Gideonse accepted the presi- 
dency in 1939, the Communist-dominated 
New York Teachers Union, a powerful force 
in educational affairs, claimed some 130 
members on the Brooklyn College faculty. 
In 1941 came an inquiry by the New York 
State Legislature, which produced the resig- 
nation of three suspect professors. The 
strength of the Teachers Union dropped to 
about 30; but there remained at Brooklyn 
College several instructors whose connections 
with the Communist conspiracy had been 
indicated but not proved. 


It was not until 10 years later when Sen- 
ator JENNER’s group called those instructors 
to testify that Dr. Gideonse was able to 
eliminate them from his faculty. Seven, in 
fact, either resigned or were dismissed for 
refusing to answer questions before a duly 
constituted public body as required by the 
New York City charter. 

“Dr. Gideonse made it very plain,” Senator 
JENNER reported this week, “that ridding the 
schools of the agents of communism is an 
undertaking in which educators must have 
the help of an official agency with power to 
subpena witnesses and take testimony under 
oath.” 

After languishing under a do-nothing 
polic with respect to Communists in edu- 
cation for 20 years, the American people can 
rejoice in the certainty that the long, dif- 
ficult job is at last underway. 


Milestone for Agriculture 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1953 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Twentieth Anniversary of AAA 
Recalls Faith in Democracy—The Mile- 
stone for Agriculture.” The article was 
published in the Farmer's Union Herald 
of May 11, 1953. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF AAA RECALLS 
FAITH IN DEMOCRACY—MILESTONE FOR AGRI- 
CULTURE 


May 12 marks the 20th anniversary of one 
of our truly great democratic farm inven- 
tions—the PMA, originally the triple A. 

It was 20 years ago, with farmers as well as 
all other citizens in the throes of the terrible 
depression, when the triple A was born. The 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, it was called. 
It was a new farm program planned to help 
people on the land lift themselves out of the 
economic mire into which they had been 
plunged. 

The passage of the AAA was a milestone for 
it marked the first time farmers were cut in 
on the legislated economy. 

Progress under the program has been re- 
markable, due in a large way to the capable 
administration of the program by farmers 
themselves. 

One of the chief problems at first was that 
of administration. There weren't enough 
men at the top of the heap to make the pro- 
gram go. The answer was: let the farmers, 
themselves, administer their program. 

There were those who said the farmers 
themselves were not capable of doing the job 
right. But others, led by M. L. Wilson, re- 
cently retired as head of the national exten- 
sion service, who had faith in farmers. They 
were determined that farmers, themselves, 
could and should run the farm program. 
These men of faith won out. 

Now, for 20 years, farmers have elected 
their township and county committeemen 
and these, in turn have shouldered the tre- 
mendous responsibilities of making the farm 
program work, 

Farmers have proved, through their PMA, 
that democracy works. They may differ on 
other things but farm people insist that the 
county committee is the backbone of any 
farm program, 
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The danger in the present tampering with 
the PMA county committees is that local 
control may be lost. Farmers should be alert 
to see that they do not lose their control. 
If these grass roots committees should lose 
their independence, then it is probable that 
the PMA may become nothing more than a 
political machine, 


Caveat Emptor Club Growing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. POLK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1953 


Mr. POLK. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I include therein a short article by 
Mr. Lowell Mellett which appeared in 
last evening’s Evening Star, May 19, 
1953: 


Caveat EMPTOR CLUB GROWING — OLDTIMER 
REPORTS ADMISSION OF SECRETARIES BENSON 
AND HOBBY ON STRENGTH OF Rar-Axn- 
WEEVIL PoLICY 


(By Lowell Mellett) 


“I see,” said the Oldtimer, “that Secretary 
Hobby and Secretary Benson have joined the 
Caveat Emptor Club." 

“Don’t believe I know that club.” 

“Founded by Secretary Weeks to promote 
the fine old principle of letting the buyer 
beware. You remember how he bumped the 
Director of the Bureau of Standards out of 
his job because he was being too ‘objective’ 
concerning commercial products sent to the’ 
Bureau for analysis. Well, now, the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
the Secretary of Agriculture have qualified 
themselves and become ipso facto members 
of the club,” 

“How?” 

“It wasn't easy. When they took office, 
they found their two Departments partici- 
pating in a program to clean up some of the 
wheat and other grain being sold to the 
American people. Seems that a lot of it was 
going on the market not only infested with 
weevils but polluted by rats. That is, the 
rats had left behind them unpleasant evi- 
dence that they had been in the grain, Sec- 
retary Benson and Secretary Hobby carried 
on the cleanup campaign for a time—she 
through the Pure Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, which is in her Department. The 
bakers and other users of grain cheered them, 
but some of the big grain dealers raised a 
terrible row. The grain dealers won. The 
Government has stopped condemning the in- 
fested grain, saying it will depend hereafter 
on the voluntary efforts of the grain han- 
dlers. So, Caveat emptor—Let the buyer 
beware.” 

“Isn't Secretary McKay a member of the 
club?” Š 

“I think he’s still on probation. He may 
make it on account of his efforts in behalf 
of private power interests, but he isn’t care- 
ful enough about the things he says. He 
agrees, all right, that this is the business- 
man’s administration and he tells them so, 
but then he goes and says things like this: 
‘Business is on trial today and it must bend 
over backward to be absolutely fair with 
the public and see that they do not become 
too greedy or too anxious to make an extra 
dollar.“ Now, what kind of talk is that? 
Sounds like plain interference, like sub- 
stituting Government control for the nat- 
ural processes of the market place. Of 
course, he may not have meant anything by 
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it. And it may turn out that his idea of 
what is merely greedy, but not too greedy, 
is not different from that of anybody else 
who has something to sell. Just the same, I 
imagine Secretary Weeks won’t take Secre- 
tary McKay into his club until he is sure he 
isn’t inclined to be objective in matters of 
this kind.” 

“Do you have to be a member of the Cabi- 
net to join?” 

“For the alpha chapter, maybe you do, but 
there’s the making of a good chapter in Con- 
gress: All the Senators and Representatives 
who are standing firmly against price, wage, 
and rent controls; even against standby leg- 
islation to be used in case of a national 
emergency. And all the Members who op- 
pose low-rent housing. And the Members 
now proposing to allow the railroads to raise 
rates without waiting for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to pass on them. 
And those opposing the reciprocal trade 
agreements. You can think of others.” 

“Tell me, Old Timer, did they ever really 
make wooden nutmegs in Connecticut?” 

“I doubt it, but if they did, people prob- 
ably just thought it was cute. Those were 
the good old days.” 


The St. Lawrence Seaway 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1953 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, we have 
before us many problems which should 
have the consideration of all of us. One 
of them is the building of the St. 
Lawrence seaway. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recor an editorial entitled “Build- 
ing Seaway Piecemeal Still Doesn’t Jus- 
tify It,” published in the Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BUILDING SEAWAY PIECEMEAL STILL DOESN'T 
JUSTIFY IT 

Support of the St. Lawrence seaway by the 
Eisenhower Cabinet in no way changes the 
fundamental objections to that project. 

The plan proposed by the administration 
represents a tactical retreat by the seaway 
proponents. We are told, for example, that 
instead of building it all the way to Duluth, 
it is to be built only as far as Toledo. We 
are told, also, that instead of costing over a 
billion dollars the curtailed plan will cost 
only $100 million and be self-liquidating. 

Anyone who has watched the spending of 
Government money will find difficulty in as- 
suming that so much of a billion-dollar sea- 
way can be built for a mere “$100 million.” 

What we are not told is that once the sea- 
way interests win this battle, they will have 
rammed a big boot in the doorway. 

Even before it is finished we may expect 
to hear that doing this job half will not be 
enough. We also may expect to be told that 
our investment in the piecemeal plan may 
be largely wasted unless we spend the rest 
of the money to finish the seaway. 

None of the compromise arguments in any 
way answer the primary objections to the sea- 
way project. Those are: 

First, that it would tax all the American 
people for the commercial benefit of a very 
few; second, that it would subsidize, with 
Government money, development of inland 
ports at the expense of the existing ports 


along the Atlantic, including Philadelphia; 
third, that it would subsidize interests, many 
of them Canadian, at the expense of Atlantic 
coast shippers and eastern railroads and all 
whose livelihoods depend on them. 

Seaway supporters like to cry that it is 
selfish for eastern cities to oppose their proj- 
ect. We find it difficult to understand why 
it is selfish for Philadelphia, for example, 
to defend its commerce while it is somehow 
unselfish for Great Lakes interests to de- 
mand use of Federal funds to artifically di- 
vert our commerce to their ports. 

This newspaper remarked recently that if 
ever there was a time not to build the sea- 
way, that time is now. The Eisenhower ad- 
ministration is trying to cut expenses every- 
where, even including the costs of national 
defense. Just why millions should be spent 
for the seaway at a time when we are re- 
ducing expenditures for the Nation’s security 
is mighty hard to understand. 


Louisiana Boundary 3 Leagues From 
Shore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1953 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I offer the following editorial 
from the New Orleans Item, issue of Ma; 
7, 1953: - 

TIDELANDS FIGHT Gors ON 


With passage of the Holland bill by the 
Senate, the States have won an important 
phase of their battle for control of the 
marginal offshore oil. 

It appears that the House will abandon 
its own already passed version of the tide- 
lands bill and accept the Senate measure. 
If so, this will save time-wasting conferences 
and get the bill to President Eisenhower for 
his signature that much sooner. 

The Senate measure confirms outright 
State ownership of coastal lands within the 
States’ “historic boundaries.” 

It also provides that, even if the courts 
dispute Congress’ right to quitclaim title to 
the States, the States will have authority to 
develop the natural resources of the mar- 

area. 

Thus, whether or not court scraps de- 
velop over State ownership, State control 
will remain. 

But the main battle over tidelands oil 
is by no means over. 

Other questions—of equal significance— 
still must be fought out in Congress—and 
probably in the Supreme Court. These in- 
clude— 

A firm definition of exactly where State 
boundaries lie. 

A determination of what role the States 
are to play in development of offshore lands 
beyond the historic boundaries. 

These are issues of fundamental impor- 
tance. For they will determine what inter- 
est, if any, Louisiana is to have in the oil 
development beyond the 3-mile limit. 

Under the Holland bill, our rights are clear 
only out to the 3-mile point. 

And Louisiana, in particular, is one of 
those States which has a tremendous stake 
in the area beyond the 3-mile line, 

The underwater bottoms off Louisiana 
gently away from shore for scores of miles, 

With present techniques it is believed pos- 
sible to drill some 40 or 50 miles out. Fu- 
ture developments might extend that range. 
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And the fact is, of the 240 wells already 
completed off the Louisiana coast, more than 
half are located beyond the 3-mile limit. 

Thus, the possible revenue to be obtained 
from this far-flung outer area is far greater 
than that which is involved in the 3-mile 
coastal belt. 

And, to protect our interests, Louisiana 
Senators, Congressmen, and other officials 
must follow two broad courses: 

Prepare the soundest possible legal case 
to back up our claims to a boundary beyond 
the 3-mile limit. 

Work to include in subsequent legislation 
clauses giving the coastal States a share of 
income from the area beyond their historic 
boundaries. 

Texas and Florida have obtained some 
recognition for their claims of boundaries 
extending 10.5 miles offshore. 

Governor Kennon argued in Washington 
recently that the law admitting Louisiana 
to the Union gave us the same limit—3 
leagues, or 10.5 miles, beyond certain islands. 
Louisiana’s case in this respect should be 
pressed with all possible vigor. 

Congress now faces the problem of pass- 
ing a second offshore oil bill dealing with the 
submerged lands beyond State boundaries. 

It may decide to define the State limits in 
this bill, giving due recognition to the claims 
of Texas, Florida, and Louisiana. If not, the 
matter of boundaries is sure to end up in 
the courts. 

As for a State voice in oil operations be- 
yond State boundaries, the Government may 
give coastal States power to regulate and 
tax this development. 

Or it may allocate to the States 37.5 per- 
cent of the revenue from these lands, as is 
done in the case of public lands in the in- 
terior. 

But, however it is accomplished, it is vital 
to Louisiana that a fair division of the pro- 
ceeds from the outer lands be worked out. s 

Billions of dollars are involved. 

And this source of potential revenue is 
of inestimable importance to this State. It 
is needed to supply Louisiana with vital 
educational facilities and to support basic 
governmental services in the decades to 
come. 


Hon. Thomas C. Buchanan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 20, 1953 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcoRD, I include the following letter: 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE t 
AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
May 12, 1953. 
THOMAS C. BUCHANAN, Esq., 
Chairman, Federal Power Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mn. BUCHANAN: It is with great regret 
that I have to forego the privilege and pleas- 
ure of being with you today to join with 
your associates and friends in paying tribute 
to you for the outstanding service you have 
rendered as Chairman of the Federal Power 
Commission, 

I do not want to let this opportunity pass, 
however, without expressing the strong feel- 
ing I have that you have acted as the people’s 
advocate on a commission where it is essen- 
tial to have men who cannot be swerved from 
duty by emoluments, threats, or cajoleries. 
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You have been like the Rock of Gibraltar and 
I honor you for it. 

I feel that your leaving the Commission is 
a great loss to the country. I know that you 
have been a great public servant, a man of 
honesty, integrity, and vitality, whose guid- 
ing principle, it can truly be said, has been 
to work “pro bono publico” and I know this 
will continue in whatever field you may go 
to in the future. 

You have my best wishes for continued 
success, health, and happiness. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. W. TOBEY. 


The Physically Handicapped: A National 
Asset 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1953 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, re- 
cently there was conducted among the 
high-school students of Arkansas an es- 
say contest, which was won by Miss Vir- 
ginia Boyle, a young lady of my former 
hometown of Malvern, Ark. The essay 
is entitled “The Physically Handicapped: 
A National Asset.” 

It is ‘a splendid essay, and I believe it 
would be of interest to Members of this 
body and to others. Therefore, I ask 
unanimous consent that it he printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

* There being no objectiom the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED: A NATIONAL 
ASSET 
(By Virginia Boyle) 

When you think of a physically handi- 
capped person, you probably picture that 
person staying home, doing the few chores 
he or she can do and being supported by 
another person. That was true not too many 
years ago but not today. 

Come with me. I want to take you through 
a metal factory near my home and show you 
how well these so-called handicapped people 
manage themselves. 

First we have to go to the main office to 
get a pass from the manager's secretary. 

We are greeted by the manager’s secretary, 
Ruth Hughes, who is completely blind. 

Ruth wasn’t blind until 3 years ago. She 
was blinded in a car wreck by glass from a 
shattered window. Her face wasn’t cut up 
too much but her eyes were cut so badly 
that nothing could be done for them. 

Before the car accident she was a secre- 
tary, but after the wreck she lost all hope 
of doing anything but sitting at home. 
Ruth's mother had read articles on the re- 
habilitation of the handicapped people and 
so she talked Ruth into going to a special 
school of secretarial training for blind peo- 
ple. Ruth had to learn to be a secretary all 
Over again, but the going was a little tougher. 

Ruth learned quickly and was soon out of 
school. She had a hard time finding a job 
because people didn’t think she was capable 
of being a secretary. Finally she came and 
talked to the manager here at the factory 
and explained how she knew she was able 
to do secretarial work. The manager agreed 
to give her a chance to show what she could 
do and found that she was a very efficient 
as well as model secretary. I've heard that 
she can get a letter out much faster than 
the average secretary. She types the letters 


from hearing his voice off the dictaphone. 
It looks easier than it really is because you 
have to be a fast typist to take down every- 
thing he says. 5 

Well, now that we have our passes let's go 
to the punching room. Holes are punched 
in the metal in this room. 

There’s a man I admire because of his cour- 
age. His name is Harvey Rusher. As you 
probably noticed, he does not have either 
arm. See that machine he’s operating? 
Notice that his operates differently from some 
of the others? The machine has always been 
operated by hand but Harvey fixed up a 
special device so that the machine can now 
be operated by foot. It is much faster to 
do it by foot, they found out, and the men 
don’t tire as easily as they did from operating 
it the other way. They plan to put it on all 
the machines sooner or later. 

Harvey had both his arms blown off in 
World War II by a hand grenade which he 
was picking up to throw back at a Jap gun 
nest. As you can see, he has artificial arms 
now. They are hard to manipulate, but he 
has learned to manage them. 

Let's move on in the pouring room where 
they pour the melted metal into sitting pots 
by means of a crane. 4 

See that man operating the crane on the 
left? That's Robert Domes. He had TB 
about 4 years ago, now he’s head craneman. 
He has a man-sized job. He has to be alert, 
quick to think and quick to move with 
muscles tospare. If he is off time and makes 
a wrong move he can cost this company a lot 
of money and possibly precious lives. 

Robert's lungs were weakened in the Sec- 
ond World War by poison gas; then TB set in. 
Before the war Robert had been a trained 
craneman and made good money. After his 
TB had been arrested for 2 years he started 
looking for a job. : 

A craneman has to be in good physical 
condition, so therefore the company’s doctor 
examines every applicant thoroughly. 

Robert had been refused a job twice when 
he came here. Two cranes were out of opera- 
tion because of the lack of trained men so 
when Robert applied for a job they hired 
him without examining him until a month 
later. By then Robert had proved to the 
company doctor’s satisfaction that he was 
physically fit to handle this job. 

Now he’s head craneman and has helped 
speed up the pouring by the making of a 
pouring pot which proved to be quicker and 
much safer. He thought of this while he 
was getting over his TB. They break pro- 
duction records in here every day. 

There are many more physically handi- 
capped people like these but by now I hope 
you are completely convinced that these 
handicapped people are just as able to handle 
a job as anyone else. Here is America’s spirit 
at work; these people are to be admired 
rather than pitied, for they have risen above 
their handicaps with bright and shining col- 
ors. Yes, the physically handicapped are a 
national asset because they show us and the 
peoples of other lands that a man’s weakness 
can make him stronger in other ways if he 
has the will. 


Louisville Postmaster and Three Aides 
Facing Charges by Inspectors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 20, 1953 


_Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
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from the Louisville Courier-Journal of 
May 19, 1953: 


LOUISVILLE POSTMASTER AND THREE AIDES 
FACING CHARGES BY INSPECTORS—ALL Ac- 
CUSED REGISTERED aS DEMOCRATS 


Charges have been made by Post Office De- 
partment inspectors against Louisville Post- 
master Joseph D. Scholtz and three other top 
employees here it was learned in Washing- 
ton yesterday. 

The others are Herman C. Schmeing, as- 
sistant postmaster; Joseph P. Doyle, assist- 
ant general superintendent of post-office 
finances, and W. P. McCurdy, superintendent 
of incoming mail. All are registered Dem- 
ocrats. 

Scholtz confirmed a report that notice of 
the charges had been received here. He par- 
ried a question about whether they have po- 
litical significance. 

In Washington, Senator JOHN SHERMAN 
Cooper and Representative JoHN M. RoBSION, 
Republican, said they knew nothing about 
the charges until informed by the Courier- 
Journal. Rossion, whose district comprises 
Jefferson County, is an open advocate of the 
view that Democratic Postmaster Scholtz 
should resign and make way for a Repub- 
lican, 

ROBSION QUESTIONS METHOD 


However, Ropsion said he had not only had 
not instigated the charges against Scholtz, 
but that he has considerable doubt that this 
is the proper way to get rid of Scholtz, whom 
he described as a fine citizen. 

Scholtz declined to make the charges pub- 
lic until they have been answered. But he 
said they are not serious, that they pertain 
to administrative problems, and do not in- 
volve mismanagement of the Post Office or 
violation of any Civil Service regulations. 

He said he has seen notice of charges re- 
ceived by the three other men, and they are 
of the same nature as the charges against 
him. They can be answered “to the satis- 
faction of the department,” he added. 

Scholtz said answers to all the charges 
would be prepared promptly. 

INSPECTORS HERE 3 WEEKS 

Two post-office inspectors came here April 
20 and remained 3 weeks, the postmaster re- 
vealed. He said the last previous inspection 
here was on March 19. That, he added, was 
one of the periodical inspections which are 
made, in a city of Louisville's size, about once 
a year. 

As a result of the March inspection, the 
Louisville post office got an efficiency rating 
of 99 percent, Scholtz said. 

From a patronage standpoint, the appoint- 
ment of a Louisyille postmaster would be 
handled by the Congressman from this city, 
inasmuch as he is a Republican. The Re- 
publican Senator concerns himself with post- 
masterships in the six Kentucky districts 
represented by Democratic Congressmen, 

ROBSION MORE CONCERNED 

Hence, what happens to Scholtz is of more 
concern to Ropsion than to Cooper. 

RoBSION expressed displeasure at the pros- 
pect that Louisville’s postmaster might be 
the guinea pig for an experiment in getting 
rid of Democratic postmasters by filing 
charges against them. 

What the Republican administration 
should do, Rogsion said, is establish a na- 
tional patronage policy covering postmasters 
and apply it to all offices alike. 

Rogsion declared that he is not in favor 
of getting rid of all postmasters, in offices 
large and small. But, he said, in big offices 
such as Louisville, where, in his opinion, the 
present holder of the job is a political ap- 
pointee, a change should be made. 

SAYS CHARGES EASY TO FIND 

No matter how competent a postmaster is 
in a big office, or how good his character is, 
RoksION said, it would not be difficult under 
the loose operation of the Post Office Depart- 
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ment on a national scale to find charges 
against any of them. 

During Scholtz’ administration, the post 
office here has been elevated to the $7,000,- 
000-to-$10,000,000-a-year receipts class. Be- 
fore last year, it was in the $3,000,000-to- 
$7,000,000 class. 

Scholtz was appointed postmaster here in 
June 1947. The job pays $10,770 a year. He 
was mayor from 1937 through 1941, and pres- 
ident of the Louisville Water Co. from 1935 
to 1937. 

WAS GOVERNOR OF TRIESTE 

During World War II he served as a lieu- 
tenant colonel in Italy and was military gov- 
ernor in Trieste after the German surrender. 
Before becoming postmaster, he was chief 
of the Division of Public Interest of the War 
Assets Administration. 

He was at the top of the Civil Service 
eligibility list of 14 applicants when he was 

appointed postmaster. Schmeing was third 
on the list. 

Schmeing has been in the postal service 
29 years, McCurdy 37 years, and Doyle 18 


years. 
Scholtz is 63. He lives at 1839 Lauderdale 
Road. 


Manganese Procurement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1953 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD, I 
insert an editorial entitled “Slippery 
Officials,” from the Lynchburg Advance 
of May 18, 1953: 

SLIPPERY OFFICIALS 

There have been several predictions in 
these columns that the bureaucrats in 
Washington in charge of stockpiling man- 
ganese and getting domestic manganese in 
production for that purpose, would stall 
until funds were no longer available to 
provide facilities for Virginia manganese to 
be mined and marketed. Mr. Tom Lyons, 
the nominee for the post of Director of the 
Bureau of Mines, has said in a recent let- 
ter that funds are not available for estab- 
lishing a purchasing depot for manganese in 
Virginia. 

Bureaucrats and manganese follow a pat- 
tern, It has been easy to check the pat- 
tern of the past and determine in advance 
how Virginia manganese would be kept in 
the ground. 

Now come Representatives Burr Harrison 
and WATKINS AsBITT with word that the 
Defense Department has said that it “does 
not recommend congressional approval of leg- 
islation proposed by Representative THomas 
E. MARTIN, Republican of Iowa, to establish 
a program to encourage domestic manganese 
production, including that of Virginia.” 

It is difficult to follow all of the slippery 
history and current handling of the domes- 
tic managnese program. At one time the 
authoritative word comes from the Defense 
Materials Procurement Administration; at 
another time the Bureau of Mines puts in a 
word; then comes something from the Office 
of Defense Mobilization; and the latest entry 
is the Defense Department. It’s “round and 
round the mulberry bush” so to speak. But 
manganese has been put into production in 
the West where mining interests have power. 
Production in Virginia has been blocked, 
though the manganese is plentiful and near- 
er to where it is used. 


Congressman Harrison especially has 
seemed to understand the position of Vir- 
ginia manganese and tries to get action. 
Congressman Porr has been active in the 
matter since going to Washington. But 
there still is no clearcut information on 
why Virginia manganese remains in a stalled 
position and who is responsible for this. 

The Defense Department’s now expressed 
attitude can be justified only if that De- 
partment can guarantee that in case of all- 
out war manganese can be delivered from 
nondomestic: sources in sufficient quantity 
and as needed in steel production. 

If the Defense Department can be held 
correct in its position then an enormous 
amount of money has been wasted by the 
domestic manganese program authorized by 
the Congress and still is being wasted in 
continuing activities outside of Virginia. 

There was some feeling that all the mess 
about manganese was part of the Truman 
administration deficiencies. It has not im- 
proved under the Republican administra- 
tion. In fact it is getting worse. 

If domestic manganese production is jus- 
tified, and all the information on strategic 
minerals shows it to be, then such produc- 
tion should continue and should include 
Virginia mangamese. But in addition there 
should be an accounting demanded in Wash- 
ington for all the conflicting reports, prom- 
ises, evasions, stalls, an inability to get at the 
facts that has gone on for years. This 
should be done, and clearcut satisfaction 
provided for the record, whether or not 
another ounce of manganese be produced. 


Address Delivered by Hon. Estes Ke- 
fauver, of Tennessee, at Cumberland 
University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 20, 1953 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an ad- 
dress which I delivered at the Cumber- 
land University Assembly, Cumberland 
University, Lebanon, Tenn., on April 30, 
1953. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


President Gilreath, Dean Weeks, members 
of the faculty, and students of Cumberland 
University, it is a real pleasure for me to 
visit with you at Cumberland University 
today. This is an institution for which I 
always have had the greatest admiration. 
It is a small college which has made its 
mark on Tennessee and the Nation. The 
men and women you graduate are well 
equipped for law and citizenship. 

In February, you again demonstrated your 
leadership in holding here the first Mid- 
south Model United Nations General As- 
sembly. It was a great disappointment to 
me personally that I could not attend that 
model assembly. At that time, I was serv- 
ing on a subcommittee of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, which prevented my at- 
tendance, 

Shortly before coming to visit with you, 
I was looking over the honor roll published 
in the back of your catalog. Of course, this 
honor roll does not include the names of 
the many great and learned lawyers who 
have come from this institution, who never 
held public office. It lists only the judges, 
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Members of Congress, and chancellors. But 
it is the best evidence that I have seen re- 
cently of what a great force and effect an 
institution of learning, such as this, can be 
on the Nation. 

There one will find listed the names of 
the late great Justice Howell Jackson and 
the late great Justice Horace Lurton, both 
of the United States Supreme Court—the 
Nation's highest Court. 

Then there is the late chief justice of the 
Tennessee Supreme Court, Grafton Green. 
I shall always remember his ringing dis- 
sent—he was famed for dissents—in the cel- 
ebrated poll-tax case. You could read 
through this decision and see the philosophy 
of a man at work—a man who believed in 
the freedom of the ballot, and who recog- 
nized that any limitation of its use would 
be a refuge for would-be tyrants and dicta- 
tors. 


Your distinguished Congressman, Jor 
Evins, is a graduate of this law school. Joe 
is a fine example of our best young Ameri- 
can statesmanship—active, intelligent, and 
forthright, he does a great job for you people 
and for America. 

The last of your famed alumni that I 
shall mention is one of Tennessee’s greatest 
men—Cordell Hull. I have seen Mr. Hull 
recently. He is resting at his home. His 
mind is as alert as ever. I wish that physi- 
cally he might be sufficiently strong so that 
we could call upon him more frequently. 
For we need his counsel in these very serious 
days. 

In sponsoring the model U. N. Assembly 
you here at Cumberland have given impetus 
to one of Cordell Hull’s dreams that became a 
reality. As you know, it was under his 
service as Secretary of State that we finally 
succeeded in establishing a parliament of 
man. The U.N. is under attack from many 
quarters today but it is our best hope of 
peace in the world. Of course, it can be im- 
proved—Cordell Hull would be the first to 
say so and by such actions as yours you 
can both point the way toward improvement 
and give the United Nations the kind of sup- 
port it needs in the face of resurgent isola- 
tionism. 

As young lawyers, as well as followers of 
Mr. Hull, I am sure that you will be in- 
terested in the latest of the proposals to 
appear in Congress which reflect a resur- 
gence in the spirit of isolationism. 

It will be found in Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion No. 1—the so-called Bricker amend- 
ment. This resolution, which is in four 
principal sections, calls for an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States. 
It would severely restrict our treatymaking 
power. Taken separately and at face value 
each section sounds harmless enough—in 
fact has some real appeal. But if we look 
into the implications we find that danger 
lurks within, 

Let's examine this amendment and see 
what it’s all about. 

Section 1 states that “a provision of a 
treaty which denies or abridges any right 
enumerated in this Constitution shall not 
be of any force of effect.” 

I regard this section as totally unnecessary. 
I believe that you will agree with me that it 
is well established in law that the Constitu- 
tion is the supreme law of the land. That 
which conflicts with it—no matter what its 
origin—is void. The basic liberties of our 
people are guaranteed by express provisions 
of the Constitution. These basic liberties 
are safe—from treaty makers, or from de- 
cisions of international bodies, or even from 
local legislators, as long as the Supreme Court 
is operating within the United States. 

* kd * * . 

Certainly, if the Supreme Court had so 
degenerated that it would ignore the guaran- 
ties presently within the Constitution, then 
it would also ignore section 1 of the Bricker 
resolution. This country would have reached 
the end of its days as a democracy. No words 
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would be appropriate other than a fitting 
epitaph to a once glorious nation. 

Section 2 of the Bricker resolution reads 
that “no treaty shall authorize or permit 
any foreign power or any international or- 
ganization to supervise, control, or adjudi- 
cate rights of citizens of the United States 
within the United States enumerated in this 
Constitution or any other matter essentially 
within the domestic jurisdiction of the 
United States.” 

This, too, sounds appealing. We are an 
independent people. We are a self-governing 
people. We certainly do not want some 
foreign nation—or some international body— 
telling us what we should, or should not, 
do here at home. 

But what are the implications of this sec- 
tion? 

Secretary of State Dulles, in his testimony 
before our subcommittee, pointed out that 
under this section the United States could 
not make effective treaty arrangements for 
the international control of atomic energy 
and mass-destruction weapons, 

Mr. Dulles states: 

“The United States has always insisted in 
negotiations and debate with the Soviet 
Union that no limitation or control of ar- 
maments would be acceptable unless en- 
forced by strict international supervision. 
This was the so-called Baruch plan. The 
Soviet Union has so far refused to accede 
to such international control. But surely 
this is no time for the United States to 
make itself unable to participate in the ef- 
fective international control of armaments.” 
Mr. Dulles also mentioned that interna- 

tional supervision of aviation, radio, nar- 
cotics, and quarantine requirements would 
be questionable under section 2 of the 
Bricker resolution. The same would be true 
of the agreements which have been entered 
into to control the horrible white slave 
traffic. 

Actually, this section is just as unneces- 
sary as is section 1. If a treaty should be 
entered into which had some internal effect 
which the people didn’t like then Congress 
itself could change that by passage of a sim- 
ple statute. Of course, it is a little absurd 
to think that the President, the Secretary 
of State, and two-thirds of the Senate— 
which is required for ratification of a 
treaty—would be disposed to override do- 
mestic law in the first place, without clear 
knowledge of the people. 

Therefore, section 2 is both unnecessary 
and dangerous. 

Section 3 provides that “a treaty shall be- 
come effective as internal law in the United 
States only through the enactment of ap- 
propriate legislation by the Congress.” 

What this section actually does is require 
double action by Congress. When a treaty 
is entered into it is negotiated by the Secre- 
tary of State or his representative, pro- 
claimed by the President, and ratified by a 
two-thirds vote of the Senate. 

This section then would require its resub- 
mission to Congress for action by majority 
vote in both Houses. Some nations require 
approval of treaties by a majority vote in 
both houses. Some require approval by the 
Senate, or upper body. None that I know 
of requires double action. The framers of 
our Constitution considered the two alterna- 
tive methods and adopted the one which has 
served us so well ever since we have been a 
Nation. 

* . . . . 

Perhaps the most objectionable part of all 
of this proposed amendment is contained in 
section 4. This section provides that all 
executive or other agreements between the 
President and any international organiza- 
tion, foreign power, or official thereof shall 
be made only in the manner and to the 
extent to be prescribed by law. Such agree- 
ments shall be subject to the limitations im- 
posed on treaties, or the making of treaties, 

by this article. 


This provision would gravely restrict 
President Eisenhower and make it practi- 
cally impossible for this Nation to wage war 
or conclude an armistice in Korea or any- 
where else. 

Regarding this section, Mr. Dulles said: 

“Every day the President, directly or 
through his agents, makes minor agreements 
of some kind or description with other gov- 
ernments or officials. There are masses of 
agreements made and changed almost daily 
with relation to the development of foreign 
bases and the disposition of our troops 
abroad. There are many agreements with 
other governments to impose restrictions 
upon trade with areas unfriendly to us. 
There are daily agreements regarding a host 
of matters. This proposed resolution would 
subject this entire process to congressional 
prescription.” 

I think that the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments of Cordell Hull, negotiated under 
broad congressional authority, would be en- 
dangered under this section. I am certain 
that other trade agreements would be 
threatened by section 4. 

Paradoxically, I think that it is the suspi- 
cion on the part of many Members of Con- 
gress that the State Department has been 
doing by executive agreément that which 
should be done by treaty which has re- 
sulted in Senator Bricker getting so many 
cosigners for his resolution. If there has 
been any misuse of Executive authority, then 
this can be corrected by the passage of a 
simple statute defining executive agree- 
ments and treaties. There is no reason to 
hamstring the President and Secretary of 
State to accomplish this simple objective. 

Before leaving the subject of the Bricker 
amendment, let me just say that it has been 
argued in behalf of this amendment that be- 
cause of the world forces whirling around us 
we need to take unusual precautions to pro- 
tect our institutions against them. 

This is the counsel of fear; and the foun- 
dations of this Republic have been laid not 
in fear but in faith and in courage. 

The disordered condition of the world is 
no reason for retreat into isolationism. It 
is a challenge to world leadership. If we are 
to exercise that leadership, we must not 
hamper ourselves by unwise restrictions on 
the treatymaking power which will prevent 
the proper handling of our foreign rela- 
tionships. 

Under the present provisions of our Con- 
stitution we have grown to greatness. There 
is no reason to think we can no longer trust 
in them now that we are great. 

The President and the Senate have not 
betrayed us in the past. Why should we 
think they will betray us in the future? 


Support United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following: 

‘THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL 
DIOCESE oF MASSACHUSETTS, 
Boston, May 12, 1953. 
The Honorable THOMAS J. LANE, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mn. Lane: At the 168th annual con- 
vention of the Protestant Episcopal diocese 
of Massachusetts, held in Boston on May 6, 
1953, the following resolution was passed 
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unanimously and I am pleased to transmit a 
copy to you: 

“Whereas some of our fellow citizens are 
urging the United States to withdraw from 
the United Nations organization: Be it 

“Resolved, That this convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the diocese 
of Massachusetts reaffirms its firm belief in 
the importance of the Government of the 
United States continuing to give its support 
to the United Nations organization and to 
do everything in its power to make it 
stronger and more effective; be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the Secretary of State and the 
Senators and congressional Representatives 
from Massachusetts.” 

Faithfully yours, 
PHILIP H. STAFFORD, 
Secretary. 


USNR Retirements Under Public Law 
810, 80th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 20, 1953 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I worked 
for 8 years consecutively to build up a 
retirement law for the Reserve compo- 
nents of the Defense Establishment. As 
a result of this continuous effort over a 
long period of time, Public Law 810 was 
evolved and became the law of the 
United States for Reserve retirement. 
I have been checking into the manner 
in which this law has been operating and 
the Navy Department has given me fig- 
ures showing cost of the operation of 
Public Law 810 under our Reserve retire- 
ment system. I enclose a letter from 
Rear Adm. K. M. McManes giving this 
data which I know is of general interest 
to the Congress and to the Reserves all 
over the United States: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF 
OF NAVAL OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., May 18, 1953. 
The Honorable OVERTON BROOKS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mn. ConcressMAN: This is in reply 
to your verbal request for information rela- 
tive to the cost to the Navy for retirements 
effected under Public Law 810, 80th Congress 
(Army and Air Force Revitalization Act). 

This information is submitted as being 
reasonably reliable since a 10-year prediction 
of retirement eligibles and potential maxi- 
mum costs prepared in 1951 is indicated as 
being an accurate projection when matched 
with the statistics of actual retirements ef= 
fected in 1951, 1952, and 1953, as follows: 


tired under Public Law 810. 
The above predicted cost computations 
are based on the average retired officer be- 
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ing in the grade of commander, and pay 
bracket with 22 years of service, thus draw- 
ing an average retirement pay of $147.27 per 
month or $1,767.24 per year, when using the 
average number of retirement points earned 
by all eligibles. 

At the time Public Law 810 was under 
discussion in 1948, it was estimated that 
there would never be more than 2,000 officers 
and 800 enlisted men on the Public Law 810 
retired list at any one time. This peak 
should not be reached until 1960, if then, 
and the cost would be approximately $3.5 
million per year. 

As of today, the average pay of the Public 
Law 810 retired officer is below $140 per 


month and the 1953 cost will be about $1 
million. This is considerably below the esti- 
mates used to support passage of the legis- 
lation, and it is well below the predicted 
estimates cited above. 

Attached are the 1951 statistics projected 
through 1959. These are without the bene- 
fit of personnel attrition computations 
which makes such projections the maximum 
possible retirements and costs that could be 
anticipated. Š 

Very sincerely, 
K. M. McMANES, 
Rear Admiral, United States Navy, 
Assistant Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions (Naval Reserve). 


Public Law 810, USNR oficer retirements—Chart of eligible and potentially eligible 


USNR officers for retirement under Public 


Law 810 projected from 1951 through 1959 


based on age and service requirements according to records of the U. S. Navy Reserve 
Oficer Performance Recording Unit, Omaha, Nebr., as of July 1, 1951 


Year birth: 
1891 or before..............- 


Accumulative totals. 


4 Officers retired under Public Law 810 as of June 1951, 
4 Projected to statutory age limit, 64 years. 

Mr. Speaker, it is pleasing to me to 
realize that the operation of our Reserve 
system in the Navy is costing much less 
than I expected. It is also pleasing to 
realize what importance the Reserves 
attach to Public Law 810 and to learn 
that this law is a great factor in retain- 
ing men in our Reserve Establishment. 


Polish Constitution Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1953 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
Sunday, May 3, in Humboldt Park in 
Chicago, an assembled 100,000 people 
participated in the exercises commemo- 
rating Polish Constitution Day. 

Ludwik Lesnicki, well-known political 
columnist and Washington correspond- 
ent of the Polish Daily News, furnished 
me with a copy of the speech delivered at 
this celebration by Judge Blair Gunther, 
censor of the Polish National Alliance. 
Judge Gunther’s speech is as follows: 

Our May 3 observance is a colorful holiday, 
filled with historical significance, The con- 
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1, 226 | 1,439 | 1,674 | 2,044 


stitution of May 3 was created under trying 
circumstances. The people of Poland in 
1791 adopted new reforms. They were think- 
ing and acting in a progressive and demo- 
cratic way to solve their political problem. 
One hundred sixty-two years ago, they proved 
to the world that freedom no longer was the 
exclusive monopoly of the select few. The 
constitution of May 3 was a noble piece of 
legislation and could have been set up as a 
fine example, far superior to the form of 
government practiced by her neighbors. The 
people of Poland were ready and willing to 
enjoy a new freedom and a new era in the 
history of the world, but aggressive neigh- 
bors, filled with greed, pounced upon this 
nation with the fury of jungle beasts. They 
were the same eternal enemies who tore her 
apart in 1939. But the people withstood 
persecution, torture, and slavery, maintain- 
ing their spirit of freedom and independence, 

We, who know the history of the Polish 
people, are convinced that this same spirit 
will never be broken by the diabolical phil- 
osophy and system of communism, The 
American people sympathize with the people 
of Poland and pray and work for the day 
when they can once more enjoy the same 
God-given freedom that we enjoy here in 
America. The voices of us all gathered here 
this afternoon join the voice of America, 
asking for the day of deliverance from evil 
and oppression. 

We who witnessed the history of the last 
few years constantly remind our Government 
and our officiais and representatives that a 
grave injustice had been done to a loyal ally 
who fought in our struggle for freedom and 
democracy. 
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Personally I feel that the solemn pledge 
given to us by the party in power in this 
country will be carried out to a letter if 
humanly possible. I feel that the President 
of the United States is a loyal friend of the 
Polish nation and will fight fearlessly for 
peace—but for peace with justice for Poland 
and other enslaved nations. Americans of 
Polish descent are, of course, first and always 
interested in the welfare of their own coun- 
try, the United States of America. There 
is no other symbol that they place above 
the Stars and Stripes, and their love, loyalty, 
and devotion is to Uncle Sam, first, last, and 
always. 

The best evidence of this devotion is the 
blood of thousands of soldiers, and the 
crosses upon the battlefields of the world. 
This is the best yardstick of patriotism and 
devotion. R 

Let us not forget the immortal words 
spoken by a great President of the United 
or In his speech, President Coolidge 
said: 

“I have no use for those who came here 
from other countries and forget the coun- 
tries of their origin. He who forgets the 
country of his birth and looks down upon 
his parents will never be a good American; 
he will change his loyalty as quickly and as 
easily as he forgets his ancestors.” 

Do we esteem Colonel Gabreski less because 
in fighting the enemies of America, he fought 
also for the freedom of Poland, the country 
of his parents? We get a good picture of our 
America by reading the casualty list pub- 
lished in our papers in reports from the 
battlefields in Korea. 

I know, my friends, that your hearts are 
heavy with sorrow thinking of the millions 
of your relatives in prostrated Poland. You 
want to share with them your freedom—the 
freedom you enjoy, the dignity and human 
rights which you have and which were taken 
away from them. Yes; the Poles have lost 
their country but not their souls. They go 
on fighting for the freedom of other people. 
They fight today in Korea for the freedom 
and security of the United States, and also 
for the freedom of the Korean people. The 
Polish soldiers fought for your freedom and 
mine during the First and Second World 
Wars and, as a token of gratitude, for their 
sacrifices, the Allied Armies should have car- 
ried freedom into Poland, but they did not. 

They could not because the road to Po- 
land was blocked. It was blocked at Yalta. 
A prison wall was erected around Poland 
and the rest of Central and Eastern Europe 
by those who forgot what we were fighting 
for. But I feel that the American people 
will not fail those who fought on their side 
against the common enemy of God and 
humanity. 

We are again facing a historical global 
struggle between democracy, Christianity, 
morality, liberty, justice, and human rights 
on one side, on our side, and Red, Godless, 
ruthless communistic tyranny on the other, 
We have chosen our side, the American side. 
For us there is no other side. Once we have 
chosen America, we will have to work and 
fight for America. On this memorable day 
we renew our pledge to America. We know 
that the enemies of Poland are the enemies 


_of the United States and that the fate of 


Poland is linked with the fate of the United 
States. 

Freedom today is on the defensive every- 
where in the world. Forces have been liber- 
ated which threaten to destroy the liberty 
for which America sacrificed her blood and 
treasure on many battlefields. Oppressed 
people everywhere look to America for sal- 
vation, and that salvation is on its way. We 
pray to God that this prophecy will come 
true, and it will come true. The curse of 
Red mercilessness—communism—will be re- 
moved from this earth if every American 
not by word alone but by action will support 
our Government in its fight for survival and 
in its fight against the treacherous fifth 
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column which is present in every action of 
our Nation. 

‘Today freedom needs friends, and freedom 
must be fought for if it is to be preserved. 
We are responsible for this freedom to the 
American people, to the Christian world, and 
to God. It is our job to awaken America 
from indifference to alertness, from apathy to 
vigilance, and spiritual mobilization against 
the forces of communism. We must en- 
courage the people of Poland and other na- 
tions to passive resistance and noncoopera- 
tion. But we must also assure them, by 
deeds, that we are ready and willing to help 
them to be free to choose their own form of 
government. 

Fear and indecision only invite new wars 
and new catastrophes as are taking place 
today in Korea and Indochina, Let us have 
the courage and honesty to fight for princi- 
ples and justice and to repudiate the secret 
agreements that have enslaved so many 
people, 


The Cattle Situation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED MARSHALL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 20, 1953 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I want 
to call the attention of the House to a 
number of comments made by cattle 
feeders in the Midwest in response to 
questions asked them by Mr. Ernie 
Luther, a stocker and feeder cattle order 
buyer at the Omaha, Nebr., stockyards. 
These comments on the present cattle 
situation and proposals for possible 
remedies are worthy of our considera- 
tion: 

OTHER COMMENTS 

I believe that the Government should buy 
some beef temporarily to help out now, but 
I think that cattle and hogs will eventually 
adjust themselves to the price of corn. 

To sell cheaper corn to those few that are 
feeding now and not reimburse those that 
have lost on feeding already this year would 
be inequitable. All segments of agriculture 
have a right to prosper. Cheap corn means 
cheap cattle and ruinous prices for all. We 
people in the United States have the know- 
how to prevent another depression, but do 
the leaders have the courage to do it? 

I made the most money on cattle when 
corn was $2 and better a bushel. I believe 
that more uses other than food for cattle 
and hogs, etc., and human beings, will have 
to be found (and will be) for our grains. 
I could write quite a few more lines ex- 
pressing my views, but I see I am running 
out of paper; you didn't send any more and 
being a cattle feeder I can't afford to buy 
any. 

Instead of putting the corn prices below 
parity, the cattle prices should be up to 
parity. 

Cattle should have had a support pro- 
gram just like corn, then I think there would 
have been more stability. 

With population increase and continued 
good employment, believe supply and de- 
mand will soon work out a balance on equita- 
ble basis for all without any more regulation 
and planned economy. 

One solution to the cattle feeder would 
be to buy cattle cheaper; corn is supported 
at a certain price, labor asks for higher 
wages, why let a business as big as the cattle- 
feeding business go broke and still support 
corn and wages at high levels? Protein has 


not gone down any in price nor has anything 
else the farmer buys. 

I am feeding along the same program I 
have had for a long time but I can’t keep on 
doing it forever. You can’t make beef cost- 
ing 26 cents a pound and sell it for 21 cents 
to 23 cents. I don't believe you can buy 
feeders cheap enough to break even at the 
price of corn. I am not in favor of subsidies 
or controls but I don't think cattle men 
should have to take anything so severe as 
they have experienced in the last 17 months. 

I talk with many in business serving our 
agriculture and they too are taking a severe 
beating, and yet, I am sure the fufure has 
much to offer since we have such able men 
in Washington. The cattle population will 
have to drop just the same as hogs did and 
lower feeder prices will be the first incentive. 
History always repeats. 

I am of the opinion that if the farmers 
make money everyone else will, and if the 
farmers go broke the rest of them will. If 
they carry out a program according to the 
present line of thinking in Washington it 
will not be long before the farmers are again 
in the nine hole. 

I sure think that no man in the cattle 
feeding business can feed grain with a sup- 
port price to cattle that has no support price 
and stay in the business. We don’t grow any 
grain, buy all of our feed, and our cattle will 
lose $100 per head, and my neighbor is going 
to lose more. 4 

We have your very interesting letter un- 
der date of April 22. You are quite right in 
that folks in the production phase of the 
beef industry are taking severe and undue 
punishment. Losses are so widespread there 
miay be violent reaction felt throughout our 
entire economy. Thousands of farm families 
will be out of the market for industrial goods. 

Commercial feeders knew the speculative 
hazard and for them I feel no remorse. The 
farmer feeder has had his chance and lost. 
For the young feeder I have some regret of 
the purchase of cattle a year ago where in 
line with good practice to consume his 
roughage and corn. The grower of cattle is 
definitely in serious trouble regardless of the 
weather outcome because I look for the range 
run to sell this fall from 13 cents to 16 cents. 
Bankers are in no mood to buy cattle to feed 
up another crop of good corn, 

We need no Government help in the line of 
subsidy or price control. The middleman 
still gets too much and prices at the retailer 
were too slow in following the drop in live 
prices. The packers sure look out for them- 
selves as total meat stocks in storage are 
about 13 percent less than a year ago. 

When the cattle market went too high 
they stopped it but when the bottom 
dropped out nothing is done. What about 
the campaign promises to the farmers? For 
the last 2 years cattle prices dropped. Meat 
prices did not drop until after New Zealand 
beef was put on sale. 

I think the boys in Washington ought to 
wake up to the fact that this could cause 
drastic consequences for the Nation; like we 
had in the thirties. 

Under present conditions too many farm- 
ers are planning on selling their corn and 
quitting the cattle-feeding business. 

Definitely against support programs on any 
product. Why help the grain farmer and 
let the feeders go broke? Continuation of 
this present method can lead to nothing but 
unbalance of production and eventual hard- 
ship on rancher, feeder, and farmer alike. 

Instead of giving away the surplus corn 
at a tremendous loss, why not subsidize the 
feeder for his losses this past winter? Even 
give him a 2- or 3-cent margin. That's the 
only way to correct the damage that has 
been done. The Treasury would get some 
back in taxes and some farmers could get 
their farms back. The amateurs in the Ag- 
ricultural Department in Washington better 
wake up. The 1930’s are starting all over 
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again with their help. Next September's fat 
cattle are going to town now and the corn 
is being cashed. 

Don’t like to have the Government in as 
a partner. Subsidizing the cattle feeder or 
hog feeder is telling the world that we can’t 
run our business without help. 

As I see it, cheap corn will not solve the 
fat cattle situation. I believe feeder cattle 
must come down; this of course, will be of 
some hardship on the rancher, however, the 
large number of the range buildup of cattle 
must be reduced and this can only be ac- 
complished by cheaper replacement cattle. 

I think the whole problem of falling beef 
prices is due entirely to the fact that too 
many cattle have been going to market in a 
short space of time. The drought of the 
Southwest seems to have started this large 
movement. Feeders made money on the way 
up and they have to expect to lose on the 
way down. 

When good-quality calves and yearlings 
are as high or higher in price than the best 
possible load of prime steers, isn’t that a bit 
on the absurd side? 

Cattle feeding in the past has been a 
farm enterprise. Many new people uninter- 
ested in agriculture have joined us. We 
farmer-feeders.in the Corn Belt want corn 
supported and that in loan not sold below 
loan price. 

I do not think we should be without price 
supports now since we had price ceilings 
during the times when prices were inclined 
to want to go up. 

We have to look at this as it is in the year 
of 1953. We cannot go back to 1932, 1920, 
or 1910, with high fixed expense, as high in- 
come taxes, taxes, machinery, labor, fertilizer 
and seed, high cost of building, and repair 
and maintenance. As I see it, we must keep 
our economy on a high basis if we are to go 
forward, There is no progress if we go 
backward to lower prices and lower labor; 
nothing but unemployment and bankruptcy. 

In my opinion, if the Government would 
put controls on corn acreage—that is, cut 
down on production—it would help more 
than anything to stabilize the market. As 
long as we can raise all the corn we want 
to, and the Government guarantees to buy 
it, we will be in trouble. Whether we like 
it or not, we are in a controlled economy. 
I am for support by the Government, but 
only under a controlled-production program, 

The cattle interests have been a big losing 
interest to feeders the past 5 months. A loss 
of $50 to $150 per steer has been experienced 
by every feeder who truthfully gives his 
figures. 

There are too many people in the proces- 
sing and distributing that give no consider- 
ation to producer and feeder and consumer, 

In my opinion, we must look at the pres- 
ent problems as they affect agriculture as a 
whole. We cannot expect one branch to 
prosper very long at the expense of another. 

Cattle feeders are to blame a lot for this 
present condition. We all know that cattle 
were too high and that they would come 
down. I have been to several sales and cen- 
tral markets lately and farmers and feeders 
were paying as much and more for replace- 
ment cattle than they would bring when fat. 
Does that make sense? The cattle raiser in 
the West and Southwest has got to make a 
profit I know that, but the feeder has got to 
get a margin also or he will go broke, too. 
There is nothing wrong with feeding cattle. 
The whole solution is in the price range and 
the raiser, producer, and the feeder are to 
blame. 

There are just too many cattle and still 
on the increase, it is probable 1953, or not 
later than 1954, the crop of cattle will be the 
peak. Then a general downturn in numbers. 
These cycles go and come, but after all, come 
what may, eventually supply and demand 
will rule. 

Too many people took the attitude, “If I 
can make a thousand dollars feeding a few 
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cattle, why not feed 4 or 5 times as many and 
make a killing.” 

Corn, like potatoes or butter, at the 
present time, or beef 2 years ago, is priced 
out of the market. 

I believe we need to go back to the old 
method of supply and demand, but we do 
need some kind of assistance to help bring 
an abnormal situation back to normal with- 
out too severe a shock. 

I am of the opinion the Government could 
have spent some of the European relief 
money for corn and beef and thus helped 
the whole situation. 

With costs what they are—fuel, labor, ma- 
chinery, etc —it is an impossibility to make 
money with fat cattle at 22 cents, unless 
feeders are 16 cents to 18 cents, or less, and 
corn not over $1.25. Am afraid the old law 
of supply and demand will eventually have 
to take over to work us out of this mess. 

How is a farmer going to buy machinery 
repairs the way cattle and hog prices are, 
and the way new machinery and repairs are 
selling? Š 

It has always been a puzzle to me as to 
why anyone balks at helping a farmer. All 
phases of industry and labor know exactly 
what they will be paid for an hour’s labor, 
an auto, tractor, furniture, etc. The $64 
question is, “What assurance does the farmer 
and feeder have that he will be paid the 
same ‘reasonable profit’ that everyone else 
is guaranteed by many fair practice acts?” 
Forget the farmer; forget prosperity. 

The farmer who has been able to raise his 
standard of living to a level with the city 
folks can visualize turning off his electricity 
because he cannot pay his light bill as he 
sees his loss record on his books. 

I am definitely for a free and open market 
for the products of agriculture as well as 
industry. 

This situation is caused by the change 
from a sellers’ market to a buyers’ market. 
It has happened hundreds of times in this 
business. I think if left alone it will ad- 
just itself in the not too far away future. 

If big business will produce their products 
cheaper and allow the farmer and stockman 
to purchase for less, all of us will be better 
off. 

Why not make beef available to the con- 
sumer at a decent price? The high in our 
local store for round steak about 18 months 
past was $1.05. It is still 90 cents a pound 
and people just won't pay that price. 

At present, I am feeding two loads of cat- 
tle (ordinarily I have around 100 head). 
My suggestion as to the solution would be, 
first; more orderly marketing encouraged by 
the Government making low rate loans avail- 
able to the feeder so he could carry his 
cattle on further to a more even market- 
ing and secondly; making this meat avail- 
able to the public at a right price, and 
thirdly; research work, put gain on cheaper 
and more fat cattle with grass fat rather 
than grain. 

What the farmer and cattle feeder needs 
is a guaranty that when we raise or feed 
livestock, or other commodities, that we will 
get a fair profit for our work. When you 
buy a tractor the price is set. They know 
before building just what the price will be 
at selling time, also the amount of the 
profit. y 

I believe if the bankers had a little faith 
it would help. 

All-out promotion for more consumption 
of beef and more education on marketing is 
the answer. 

I cut down some on the amount of cattle 
that I would feed out. Everyone all along 
the line will have to do the same. 

I still have my 28-cent cattle that I bought 
of you last fall. Do you suppose they will 
make any money? They have done very well 
and, gee, I got a lot of manure out of them. 

What the cattle market needs is a little 
confidence. It has always been a good sound 
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business when conducted by those who un- 
derstood it and who made it their lifework. 
It will be again. 

I don't have the answer to any of the above 
problems, but I do want to say this: If the 
future population of the free world want a 
satisfactory diet of beef and pork, something 
more will need to be done for the cattle and 
hog man than has been done in the past. 

The way I see it is you can juggle this 
thing around and try and hurt somebody 
else along with yourself, but you will always 
come back to the fact that fat-cattle prices 
are too cheap. To me, there is only one an- 
swer and that is bring the price of fat cattle 
up to what it takes to put on a pound of 
gain and nobody is hurt. 

I think that the right cattle adjustment 
downward from the high prices is a good 
thing for the consuming public as it don’t 
look right to me to have the price of finished 
beef so high that only a small number of 
the people can afford to eat it. 

More advertising of meat should be done 
and the cost added to price of selling cattle. 

Don't let anyone kid themselves. The 
public will eventually pay, too, in a shortage 
of good beef. You can’t continue to hurt 
the cattle feeder and yet get inexhaustible 
supply of good beef. 

We have very nearly given away the best 
corn crop we ever raised, at least a $12,500 
loss. We can take this one, but the next 
one, if it comes next year, would be critical. 
Several neighbors have had to sell part of 
their land to keep going. 

In my mind, it would help a great deal to 
put on a campaign urging the use of beef, 
getting housewives to fill deep freezes, and 
the like, while prices were low. 

There should be some way to control pro- 
duction by the producers themselves to 
give us a market that wouldn't be burden- 
some, as the fat cattle market is now. 

All consumers should be interested in the 
production of food and also the prices the 
farmer received for his products, for if the 
farmer is prosperous, all other groups will 
prosper likewise. 

In this neighborhood the in-and-outer will 
be definitely out this coming year. 

It appears to us that there are too many 
cattle in the country. To eliminate this 
problem some of the romancing between the 
cows and bulls in the western range will 
have to be discouraged. 

An active campaign of advertising of beef, 
sell it across the counter as low as they can 
and still make a fair profit and buy plenty 
for the Army while it is cheap would help 
get rid of the oversupply. 

Free production put us into a nice mess 
in 1930. Uncontrolled cattle prices the last 
4 years or so very probably put us into a nice 
mess in early 1953. No; I don't like controls, 
but neither do I want another 1930. 


Early Days on the Salt River Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1953 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an inter- 
esting and enlightening treatise by 
Oliver T. Reedy, consulting civil engi- 
neer, of Denver, Colo., on the Early Days 
on the Salt River Project, one of the most 
successful reclamation projects in the 
country. 


+ Work by horse and scraper. 
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There béing no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EARLY Days ON THE SALT RIVER PROJECT 


(By Oliver T. Reedy, ASCE, consulting civil 
engineer (retired), Denver, Colo.) 


The whole story of reclamation in Ari- 
zona is interesting, but to me that which 
deals with the early days of the Salt River 
project is absorbing. I was there. 

Shortly after President Theodore Roosevelt 
signed the Reclamation Act on June 17, 1902, 
I became the 20th engineering appointee in 
the Reclamation Service on October 17, 1902. 

If it had not been for slow mail service, I 
might have been among the first dozen en- 
gineers appointed to the Reclamation 
Service. 

The offer of an appointment as assistant 
engineer from Morris Bien, assistant head of 
the Reclamation Service, caught up with me 
while I was on reconnaissance work for the 
Mexican Central Railway in the wild moun- 
tains between Tampico and Mexico City. 
Our mail was always several weeks in reach- 
ing us. 

Early in November 1902, I reported for 
work in Phoenixi On November 6 I set up 
an engineer’s level on a Mesa street, and 
started from a bench mark in front of the 
Alhambra Hotel, began a line of levels to 
control such stadia surveys in the Salt River 
Valley. 

Chief Engineer Frederick H. Newell, head 
of the Reclamation Service, had prints made 
of my contour map of the township in 
which Mesa is located and sent them out 
to other projects as a sample of the work 
required. Among other maps made by my 
field party were Lehi, Camelback and Glen- 
dale townships. Late in 1903 I was sent 
up to Livingstone to make plane table sur- 
veys for the power canal which was built to 
supply power for operating the cement mill 
and other machinery in building Roosevelt 
Dam. Shortly thereafter I succeeded the 
engineer in charge of canal surveys. When 
they were completed, the job of final loca- 
tion and construction of the upper section, 
including the diversion dam and intake was 
assigned to me. 

The upper section of the power canal was 
about 11 miles long, consisting of open ex- 
cavation by horses and scrapers, 12 tunnels 
in all stages of construction, concrete drain- 
age structures, a bridge or two, the intake 
structure and diversion dam, and what I 
believe to be the first reinforced concrete 
pressure pipe built by the Reclamation 
Service—the Pinto Creek Siphon. I was in 
the saddle most of the time on inspection, 
and my bride (we were married in Stroms- 
burg, Nebr., on September 20, 1904) tagged 
along astride her cow pony Captain, wearing 
her cartridge belt and pearl-handled Colt 
six-shooter. 

I have only one picture showing actual 
It is far from 
representative of the magnitude of the work. 
Most of the time there were several hundred 
teams of horses on the job. This picture 
does show an interesting aspect of early 
construction. Most of us younger fellows 
were somewhat green on that class of work, 
and in selecting the canal cross-section our 
designer used the one which gave the maxi- 
mum discharge with minimum excavation, 
without taking into account methods and 
details of construction. This called for a 
narrow base, deep flow and steep side slopes. 
It resulted in creating the problem of getting 
the teams in and out of the ditch, and turn- 
ing them around in a deep cut with a bottom 
width of 8 feet. 

The picture shows comparatively easy 
digging. On some portions it was necessary 
to use a heavy rooter plow handled by 2 men 
and pulled by a 6-horse team. This made an 
outfit at least 35 feet long. They were guided 
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with a jerk-line and oral directions, prin- 
cipally the latter. 

The complete structure was not built until 
after I left the project in 1906 to do some 
townsiting for a brother-in-law in Nebraska, 
and when I returned to the Service I was as- 
signed to another project. But Arizona re- 
mained a fond memory, and in February and 
March 1951, my wife and I spent several 
weeks in Mesa and Phoenix, recalling some 
of those cherished experiences of almost half 
a century ago. We took a trip to the canal 
and headworks, but before leaving for the 
Intake Dam and Canal, I visited the Water 
Users Association offices, where I was most 
cordially received as an oldtimer and given 
maps and useful information. I asked the 
superintendent if it would be difficult to find 
the abandoned canal, I assumed it had been 
abandoned when water from the reservoir 
was turned into the penstock. He replied, 
“Abandoned? It's been abandoned several 
times and always brought back into service, 
Just now it’s a Godsend while the reservoir 
is drained for repairs. It is the source of all 
the power we have up there.” I was sur- 
prised and pleased. 

I feel very gratified over having been asso- 
ciated with the beginning of the Salt River 
project and other early activities of so mag- 
nificient an organization as the Bureau of 
Reclamation. 


Indian Spokesman Presents Case for 
Repeal of Antiliquor Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD A. PATTEN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 18, 1953 


Mr, PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, my bill 
to terminate the Federal discrimination 
against the Indians, H. R. 1055, is before 
the committee at this time. Efforts are 
being made to include that portion of 
the bill which would discontinue the dis- 
crimination by removing the prohibition 
of the sale of liquor to Indians. I 
thought that you would be interested 
in the statement and letter by the East- 
ern Arizona Association of Indian Af- 
fairs: 


EASTERN ARIZONA ASSOCIATION 
or INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Safford, Ariz. 
To the Congress of the United States: 

We, the undersigned, meeting in quarterly 
session of the Eastern Arizona Association 
of Indian Affairs, April 16, 1953, at San Carlos, 
Ariz., in the tribal council rooms of the San 
Carlos Apache Tribal Council, after due dis- 
cussion and deliberation are united in ask- 
ing Congress to remove, without exception, 
all Federal laws which are in any sense dis- 
criminatory toward Arizona Indians, with 
special emphasis on laws prohibiting the 
sale and consumption of liquor by Indians, 

The meeting also unanimously asked that 
the enclosed letter, originally addressed by 
Clarence Wesley, chairman of the San Carlos 
Apache Tribal Council, to the editor of the 
Arizona Republic at Phoenix, be brought to 
the attention of every Member of Congress. 

Respectfully, we so petition the Congress 
of the United States. 

Eugene Bush, San Carlos, Ariz.; J. W. 
Buhl, Deputy Sheriff, Graham County, 
Safford, Ariz.; E. M. Wheeler, Tribal 
Store Manager, San Carlos, Ariz.; G. A, 
Golding, Chief of Police, Safford, Ariz.; 
Joe Tea, Sheriff of Greenlee County, 


Clifton, Ariz.; Leland Branch, Juvenile 
Officer, Safford, Ariz.; Mrs, Thomas H. 
Dodge, San Carlos Woman’s Club, San 
Carlos, Ariz.; Mrs. Lyman Priest, San 
Carlos Woman's Club, San Carlos, 
Ariz.; Wallace Burdette, San Carlos, 
Ariz.; Riley Benson, San Carlos, Ariz.; 
Turner Kitso, San Carlos, Ariz.; Mike 
Wood, Chamber of Commerce, Globe, 
Ariz.; Steve Bryant, Supervisor of Gila 
County, Miami, Ariz.; John H. Welch, 
Chief of Police, Miami, Ariz.; Donald 
McIntosh, Jr., Tribal Judge, San Carlos, 
Ariz.; C. C. Farris, retired Gila County 
Superior Court Judge, Globe, Ariz.; 
Creed Troutman, Manager, Chamber 
of Commerce, Globe, Ariz.; Cliff Sor- 
rells, Arizona Game and Fish Commis- 
sion, Phoenix, Ariz.; Walter J. Berrett, 
Arizona Game and Fish Commission, 
Phoenix, Ariz.; Pat Kelly, Arizona 
Game Ranger Captain, Globe, Ariz.; 
W. V. Parsons, Assistant Chief of Po- 
lice, Globe, Ariz.; William R. Hill, 
Chief of Police, Globe, Ariz.; Jesse L. 
Green, Justice of the Peace, Thatcher, 
Ariz.; Eddie Husted, Globe, Ariz.; 
Lewis J. Schmerberg, Gila County 
Senior Sanitation Officer, Globe, Ariz.; 
Willis Titla, Sanitarian, San Carlos, 
Ariz.; Robert Key, Juvenile Officer, San 
Carlos, Ariz.; Jefferson Black, Police- 
man, San Carlos, Ariz.; Edward H. Lee, 
Chief of Police, San Carlos, Ariz.; 
Charles Delma, Chief of Police, Bylas, 
Ariz.; G. D. Cressman, Miami, Ariz.; 
Harold K. Hunt, Miami, Ariz.; William 
E. Fraser, Manager, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Miami, Ariz.; Walter T. Alt- 
mann, Area Hospital Administrator, 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, Phoenix, 
Ariz.; James B. Ring, Area Adminis- 
tration Officer, United States Indian 
Service, Phoenix, Ariz.; Judge Sam 
Lazovich, Gila County, Miami, Ariz.; 
L. A. Malone, Manager, Bylas Trading 
Enterprise, Bylas, Ariz.; Albert N. Haw- 
ley, Reservation Principal, San Carlos, 
Ariz.; E. R. McBride, Sheriff of Graham 
County, Safford, Ariz.; T. B. Reed, Jus- 
tice of the Peace, Safford, Ariz.; Till- 
man Hull, Social Worker, Globe, Ariz.; 
Paul Anderson, Tribal Judge, San Car- 
los, Ariz.; Fergus Sneezy, Tribal Judge, 
San Carlos, Ariz,; Frank N. Cutter, 
Special Officer, San Carlos, Ariz.; Mrs. 
Florence R. Miller, Area Social Worker, 
Phoenix, Ariz; Thomas H. Dodge, 
Superintendent, San Carlos Agency, 
San Carlos, Ariz.; William T. Birming- 
ham, Arizona State Welfare Depart- 
ment, Phoenix, Ariz.; Howard Rourke, 
Director of Public Assistance, State 
Welfare Department, Phoenix, Ariz.; 
Mary Echols, Child Welfare Worker, 
Gila County, Globe, Ariz.; William A. 
Sullivan, State Senator, Globe, Ariz.; 
Jack Jones, Sheriff of Gila County, 
Globe, Ariz.; Willard Shoecraft, Man- 
ager of Radio Station KWJB, Globe, 
Ariz.; Charles Curnow, Chairman, Gila 
County Board of Supervisors, Miami, 
Ariz.; Ruskin Lines, Graham County 
Attorney, Safford, Ariz. 


Officers of the Eastern Arizona Association 
of Indian Affairs: President, Ruskin Lines, 
county attorney, Graham County, Safford, 
Ariz.; first vice president, Clarence Wesley, 
chairman, San Carlos Tribal Council, Bylas, 
Ariz.; second vice president, Joe Tea, sheriff, 
Greenlee County, Clifton, Ariz.; secretary- 
treasurer, Joseph Wells, county director, pub- 
lic welfare, Safford, Ariz.; public relations, 
Thomas S. Shiya, manager, Safford Chamber 
of Commerce, Safford, Ariz. 

Advisory board: Chairman, W. R. Hill, chief 
of police, Globe, Ariz.; members: Judge Por- 
ter Murry, Greenlee County Superior Court, 
Clifton, Ariz.; Thomas H. Dodge, superin- 
tendent, San Carlos Apache Agency, San Car- 
los, Ariz.; W. V. Parsons, assistant chief of 
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police, Globe, Ariz.; Jesse Stevens, vice chair- 
man, San Carlos Tribal Council, San Carlos, 
Ariz. 


[Letter to the editor, Arizona Republic, 
Phoenix, Ariz., published Monday, April 
13, 1953] 

INDIAN SPOKESMAN PRESENTS CASE FOR REPEAL 

OF ANTILIQUOR LAW 


EDITOR, THE ARIZONA REPUBLIC: 

May we advise Mrs. J. H. Kirkland who ex- 
presses sO much concern over the Indian 
liquor problem in The People Speak of April 
8, to let the Indians speak for themselves. 
Contrary to impressions she may have gained 
from the movies, we are quite able to say 
more than “ugh” and “howgh.” Our friends 
of the Hopi Tribe have many fine men among 
them who can represent the views of their 
people. 

Unfortunately, Mrs. Kirkland isn't the only 
person to hold the views expressed in her 
letter. It looks as if the 83d Congress doesn't 
understand the wider implications of its hes- 
itation and probable eventual refusal to re- 
peal the Federal law against the sale of 
liquor to Indians. We know that certain 
eastern organizations oppose such a repeal 
very strongly, but it would seem that the 
people who are immediately affected by the 
law should be consulted. 

What does the law mean to an Indian? It 
means that, if he feels like drinking a can 
of beer or a glass of whisky, he has to go to 
a bootlegger to get it. Oh, yes; an Indian 
gets the same urge for an occasional drink 
that white, yellow, or black men get. His 
physical makeup is no different, except for 
the unfortunate fact that his skin has a 
different color. 

The bootlegger is out for what he can get. 
He won't sell the Indian 1 or 2 glasses; he 
sells him a whole bottle of mostly inferior 
liquor. In order to get the one drink he 
had a craving for the Indian is stuck with a 
whole bottle. He has the choice of pouring 
out the rest or drinking it all at once be- 
cause if he is found with the bottle in his 
possession, that alone is enough to jail him. 
He doesn't have to be drunk. Just being sus- 
pected of the possession or transporting of 
liquor will turn him in. What happens? 
Naturally, he has no intention of pouring 
out the whiskey he paid for so dearly, and if 
there are no pals around with whom he could 
share it, he has to drink it. All at once, be- 
cause he doesn't want to get caught with the 
bottle. Result? You guessed it: Intoxica- 
tion. There are few men of other races who 
would not get intoxicated under similar 
conditions, but we always hear the argument 
that Indians can’t take it. It would be a 
big help if people would investigate the mat- 
ter on their own before repeating popular 
beliefs like that. 

Another aspect of the liquor question is 
this: Why should an Indian GI, who serves 
on exactly the same level and under the 
same circumstances as soldiers of other races 
still be subject to a law which bars him from 
buying drinks like his buddies? There is no 
law to bar him from dying for his country. 

The United States of America was founded 
on the belief that all men are created equal 
and that no discrimination should be toler- 
ated for reasons of color or creed. A law 
restricting only a certain race of people is, 
therefore, discriminatory and against the 
principles of this free country. Originally 
enacted to protect the Indian from boot- 
legging Indian traders, the law never worked 
in the first place for the same reason pro- 
hibition didn’t work. It has been proved 
useless and antiquated and has achieved 
nothing. Those people in the East who still 
buck the repeal should realize that. 

An Indian is a voting, taxpaying American 
citizen who is spared none of the duties and 
responsibilities of this status. Along with 
his fellow-Americans, he should have the 
right to “take a drink or leave it alone.” 
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Contrary to popular belief, the repeal of the 
Indian liquor ban would not result in heavy 
drinking on the part of the Indians. They 
could not possibly drink any more heavily 
than they do now. The fact is that, after 
the novelty wears off, they would drink less 
than ever. We all know the attraction that 
a forbidden fruit presents. When we know 
that we can walk into a bar, drink a glass of 
whisky without argument, pay for it and 
walk out, it will be as commonplace as going 
to the grocery store for a dozen eggs. We 
don't buy 12 dozen eggs at a time; we just 
buy what we need to satisfy our immediate 
requirement. The only way to prevent and 
cure heavy drinking among Indians is to re- 
move that forbidden-fruit idea. 

Those good people who try to protect the 
Indian by bucking the repeal of the liquor 
law don’t know what they are talking about. 
They are really making matters worse by 
supporting and encoureging discrimination, 

CLARENCE WESLEY, 
Chairman, San Carlos Apache 
Tribal Council, San Carlos. 


The Enemy Within 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1953 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following: 

THE ENEMY WITHIN 


(By Raymond J. de Jaegher and Irene 
Corbally Kuhn) 


THE INTELLECTUAL TOOLS OF COMMUNISM 


The Communists had powerful cells in all 
the Chinese universities during the Na- 
tionalist regime, and the teachers and stu- 
dents were wOrked on in a special scientific 
way by the propagandists. The Communists 
also had a certain number of professional 
students in every university who devoted 
almost their entire time to publishing Com- 
munist propaganda, selling Communist 
books, and recruiting the brightest and best 
students. 

A professional student was one who had 
already been graduated from one university 
and was under party orders to enroll in 
another for the specific purpose of advanc- 
ing communism there. He came as a stu- 
dent but he did no studying; he was inter- 
ested only in propagandizing and proselytiz- 
ing. To disguise his real purpose, however, 
he attended all his classes and took all the 
examinations. It was really very simple, 
the way they worked it, and its simplicity 
made it virtually foolproof. This is the way 
they did it: Suppose, let us say, a young 
Shanghai graduate, whom we shall call Lu 
Si-yuan, came to the National Peking Uni- 
versity as a first-year student. He changed 
his name slightly and enrolled as Lu Che- 
yuan. He produced an admittance certificate 
made out with his alias. The certificate he 
had either bought secretly or forged. But 
as there were always more candidates for 
this great university than could be accom- 
modated, Lu had still to take an entrance 
examination. Naturally it was always easy 
for these young Communists to pass the 
entrance exams because they had already 
completed their full university training else- 
where, 

Every one of these impostors who got in 
displaced a bona fide student, Another un- 
fortunate byproduct of this Communist- 
trickery was that the Nationalist Government 


of China gave a certain number of scholar- 
ships each year to the students with the 
highest marks from all over the country. 
Most of the Communist students, bent on 
destroying the Nationalist Government, were 
able by one means or another to obtain these 
scholarships. 

The Communists in Peking University had 
one most important assignment. That was 
to publish as many “wall newspapers” as 
possible without revealing their source. The 
“wall newspapers” in Chinese universities 
are composed by the students, who write 
them by hand, using fine brushwork to make 
small characters and crowd lots of news into 
the papers. They are posted somewhere in 
the university where the greatest number of 
students will be sure to see them. In gen- 
eral, the practice is the same as that in 
American universities and colleges where 
student-written announcements are tacked 
up on a bulletinboard, except that the Chi- 
nese wall newspapers are not just routine 
announcements but are real newspapers. 
There were 30 of them in Peking University 
at the time of which I write, and 19 of them 
were Communist-directed, Communist-writ- 
ten, Communist-distributed. In that whole 
great university there existed but one real 
opposition paper. Actually, the 19 Commu- 
nist papers were written every day by the 
same group of student party members, act- 
ing as a single unit or cell to put over this 
project. Each newspaper had a different 
name, and the news in each, while basically 
the same, was changed just enough to create 
the impression that there were 19 separate 
Communist organizations in the university. 

Most of the ten thousand or so students 
who as yet had only the most meager and 
sketchy knowledge of the workings of com- 
munism and the tricks it employed as stand- 
ard practice, especially in creating this kind 
of quantitative show, believed, naturally, 
that there must be 19 separate organizations 
to do such a big job as this every day. A 
new student, weighing all this carefully in 
his mind, just as naturally came to believe 
that the university was full of Communists, 
whereas there were only 30 professionals in 
1948. It took me a long time to track the 
number down exactly—I had been working 
on it for months, making my own calcula- 
tions from observation, study, and conversa- 
tions. I read the newspapers regularly, too, 
with intense interest and considerable, if 
grudging, admiration for the Red students’ 
skill. The news was all Communist—mili- 
tary, political, economic—and when they 
occasionally inserted some ordinary items 
of little or no import, just inconsequential 
comments, even this dusting of seasoning 
was with Red pepper. 

When one studied these papers knowingly 
and from profound experience with Com- 
munist techniques, it was plain that the 
news was all the same except that different 
aspects of it were presented, or the same 
news was written in several different ways. 
But, as I remarked earlier, the new student 
who lacked this knowledge and experience 
could not fail to be impressed and to as- 
sume that each paper was the work of a 
distinct Communist organization. Through 
these newspapers, and through their agres- 
sive behavior, the handful of professional 
Communists created the atmosphere of the 
university, and while only a relatively small 
proportion of the students in Peking Uni- 
versity were Communists until the Reds 
took over on January 23, 1949, many stu- 
dents who wanted to be thought “progres- 
sive” and “modern” worked for the Com- 
munists. If a student showed no interest 
in communism, he was sure to be considered 
“old-fashioned.” In China, unhappily, as 
elsewhere in the world, the intellectuals 
made it fashionable to be Red. 

In order to further their work the Com- 
munists took over a room in the university 
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where they sold only Communist and leftist 
books, tracts, and papers. They blandly 
called this room the students’ library, ignor- 
ing the magnificent library of the university 
itself. And they insisted on stocking and 
running their illegitimate shop themselves. 
Establishing a completely Communist prop- 
aganda center on the property of the Na- 
tional Government was a mark of the con- 
tempt and insolence which became their 
stock in trade as they grew more powerful. 
Additionally, when one remembers that the 
National Government was even then waging 
an all-out war against the Communists, it 
was virtually an act of treason. 

But if the authorities had tried to inter- 
fere with this arrogant flouting of author- 
ity, there would have been demands for a 
strike and this, in turn, would have pro- 
vided the excuse for releasing another bar- 
rage of bad. propaganda for the National 
Government. The Communists were con- 
centrating on anti-Chiang Kai-shek, anti- 
government propaganda both at home and 
abroad then, especially the propaganda di- 
rected toward the United States, and the 
university authorities knew this. The Com- 
munists kept the educators in this strait- 
jacket of fear all the time, paralyzing their 
ability to act decisively and definitively 
against the troublemakers. The teachers 
were not well paid and their understand- 
able discontent was exploited endlessly. 

The Peking University professional stu- 
dents organized a campaign among them- 
selves against the non-Communist teachers, 
especially two or three strong-minded, cour- 
ageous men who fought them consistently. 
It was a ceaseless battle they couldn't win, 
though, because the 30 took turns in mak- 
ing noisy disturbances in their classes, op- 
posing the teachers, arguing with them, 
stirirng up the other students, and inciting 
rebellion and discontent generally. And 
regularly, like a clock ‘striking the hours, 
singly and in pairs, working in relays com- 
posed of themselves and students they had 


“duped, they presented themselves to the 


chancellor's office to complain to Dr. Hu 
Shih in a most respectful way about these 
non-Communist teachers. They were poor 
teachers, they said, they were not properly 
qualified; the students were not getting the 
right kind of education; the reputation of 
the university would suffer, and the students 
were most unhappy and discontented be- 
cause they wanted to get the best kind of 
education so that they might be better pre- 
pared to serve China, 

It was not long before their tactics began 
to attract the most radical-minded youths 
in the student body, and soon each of the 
30 professional student Reds had his own 
following. These they quickly inducted into 
the party, and their first phalanx was 
formed. Then they began to organize a 
second group—pro-Communist in sympa- 
thies, amenable to suggestion and, to some 
extent, to discipline, but not yet ready to 
be made party members. In this group, 
too, were the students who, in ‘heir polit- 
ical naivete and strong idealism, believed 
the Communists’ promises to make China 
an oriental utopia. There were Chinese 
Catholics in this classification, and it was 
through conversations with them that I 
began slowly to understand the technique 
the Reds were using in large national uni- 
versities like Peking. 

Cells like this could not have succeeded in 
the Chinese middle schools among younger 
students. The young people who became 
Communists joined the party after they went 
to the universities, and generally in their 
first year. The Reds understood the psy- 
chology of the freshman. He is at an age 
when he is experimenting with independ- 
ence; he is no longer a child but not yet a 
man, and he is heady with the discovery of 
his own ego and eager to express his per- 
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sonality. That is why the Communists 
tried so energetically to win converts among 
the first-year students. They worked much 
harder on these than on the older ones, and 
they concentrated on the students from 
South and Central China, which had the 
largest representation in the university. 
These youths did not know as much about 
communism as the northerners, whose im- 
poverished families had been living under its 
control or close to its influence since the 
1930's. The southerners and others from the 
central provinces had not even been born 
when communism had flourished briefly 
(1921-27) in their sections of the country 
until its supression as a legal party. These 
young students, once they had accepted com- 
munism, even if only partially, were ex- 
ceedingly valuable to the party because they 
carried the doctrine to their home commu- 
nities. And because learning is held in such 
high esteem in China, they were listened 
to respectfully on their return; their letters 
home were read over and over, discussed 
earnestly, and passed around from hand to 
hand. Communism gained many converts in 
this indirect fashion. If a young university 
student in the country’s cultural capital, 
center of political thought, expressed his 
belief that communism was good for China, 
then the people close to him in his imme- 
“diate family and among his other kinfolk 
and neighbors were willing to believe it 
too. The Communist cadres encouraged ex- 
cessive political activity among the stu- 
dents; they flattered them by pretending to 
need their advice and counsel in making 
political judgments about local problems 
in the students’ home provinces. In every 
conceivable way they worked on him to make 
Him believe he was, in truth, a sophisticated 
“modern man” and a political pundit. 

On the other hand, the treatment meted 
out to anti-Communist students was abu- 
sive, violent, and what is most important, 
perhaps, and completely typical of Commu- 
nist tactics, it was continuous. I knew a boy 
at the university who came to class one day 
with an anti-Communist book, a serious, 
thoughtful work which presumed to ques- 
tion the infallibility of Marxism. One Com- 
munist group immediately accused him of 
being “a Nationalist spy.” Another shouted 
that he was “a Kuomintang member” and 
an “anti-modern man.” This was standard 
treatment for all students who carried anti- 
Communist books or were caught reading 
them. These young people were attacked all 
the time, and they found it almost impossi- 
ble to study. The more ingenious students 
who wanted to get their work done bought a 
few Communist books to carry in full view 
and fool their Red tormenters. But nobody 
dared oppose these Communist students di- 
rectly because they seemed to be so power- 
ful. A few of them made a great noise and 
succeeded in creating the revolutionary at- 
mosphere so necessary and desirable for their 
aims. 

Not the least of the fundamental differ- 
ences between Chiang Kai-shek and the 
Communists was the attitude of each to- 
ward students. Chiang Kai-shek tried al- 
Ways to get the students to study more and 
to reduce their political activity. He did not 
want to discourage their interest in political 
affairs, but he felt it was detrimental to 
China to have students interfering in the 
country’s political affairs. They were too 
immature, too unknowing and inexperi- 
enced, he believed, and too early a participa- 
tion in political life was bad for them and 
bad for the country. The Communists, on 
the other hand, not only encouraged stu- 
dents to carry on political activity, they even 
forced them to interfere in politics. This 
served two purposes; It kept things churned 
up and in tumult and confusion, and it 
brought into sharp focus those dynamic ele- 
ments of the population the Communists 
wanted for themselves. It was among the 


screaming, demonstrating students, rioting 
in the big cities, exhorting in the smaller 
places, that they looked for and found the 
natural leaders they could capture early and 
train in their own ways. 

I remember in 1936 a big delegation of 
Communist-inspired students marched on 
the residence of Chiang Kai-shek in Hankow. 
They carried inflammatory placards and ban- 
ners and formed in lines stamping back and 
forth and shouting all night long at the top 
of their lungs, “Down with Japan! Resist 
Japanese imperialism!” This was at the time 
when Chiang was working mightily to re- 
organize China's affairs and strengthen her 
so that she could undertake a full-scale war 
against the Japanese invaders with some 
certainty of success. He was buying time. 

But the Comintern adopted the popular- 
front line and the Chinese Communists fol- 
lowed it faithfully, giving proof then as they 
did later of their loyalty to Soviet Russia's 
dicta, for the most important single test of 
unqualified Communist discipline has been 
the following of zigzags in the world-wide 
party line. The Russian-dictated line 
ordered continuous harassment of Chiang 
Kai-shek, who had to bear the responsibility 
for the conduct of China's foreign affairs as 
well as for her internal and domestic ones. 
The outlaw Communists, on the other hand, 
were free not only to declare war on Japan 
and arrogate to themselves all the virtues of 
patriotism, but to embarrass the govern- 
ment’s efforts to avoid a fatally premature, 
precipitous break with Japan. (Moscow 
ordered an about-face in 1937 and for the 
2 years following supported the Chinese Na- 
tional Government against Japan, and again 
the Chinese Communists loyally played their 
part in the united front.) 

But in 1935 the Communists organized 
anti-Japanese mass movements, demanded 
the governinent arm the people, encouraged 
coalitions of non-Communist groups and 
military factions opposing Japan, and gen- 
erally sought to arouse popular hatred of 
Japan to a fever pitch. The Central Gov- 
ernment was faced finally with the alterna- 
tives of either resisting Japan immediately 
or suppressing patriotic resentment against 
Japanese aggression. Until Chinese patriot- 
ism became a dominant force it had to 
choose the latter course. Whereupon the 
Chinese Communists were able to accuse 
Chiang Kai-shek of pro-Japanese sentiment 
and contend that the Soviet Government 
and the Red Army were the only consistent 
fighters of the national-revolutionary war. 
At the same time, of course, Moscow was 
doing everything possible in the face of 
repeated Japanese provocations to avoid 
giving the Japanese any excuse for declaring 
war on the U. S. S. R. The Chinese Com- 
munist line thus served the interests of the 
U. S. S. R. at the expense of China. 

The students were of enormous help to 
the Communists at this time, most of them 
joining with the professional Reds all un- 
knowing, and demonstrating out of youthful 
exuberance and animal spirits, and a desire 
to be doing something modern and daring. 

Chiang Kai-shek understood what was 
going on better than anybody, as he showed 
in the way he handled the student demon- 
stration at his residence in Hankow in 1936. 
He bore the shouting and chanting all 
through the night with great patience. In 
the early morning he came down the front 
steps of the house with some of his officers. 
They carried papers and tables and chairs, 
which they set up at the entrance. The 
students slowed down their march out of 
curiosity and stopped shouting when Chiang 
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Kai-shek put up his hand for their attention. 
Once they were quiet, he addressed them. 

“I agree with you that we must resist 
Japan,” he said. “I, too, want to fight 
Japan, but I feel the country is not ready 
yet to embark on this all-out war. It would 
mean too much sacrifice and suffering for our 
people, and in our present state of unpre- 
paredness I doubt that we should succeed. 
I want to be sure that the people's sacrifices 
and sufferings will not be in vain. I repeat, 
I am as eager to fight Japan as you seem to 
be. And so if you young men are ready to 
make a personal sacrifice now I can do no 
less than accept it.” 

The students were taken by surprise. They 
had not expected this. A few of them 
sheered, indecisively and halfheartedly. 
The rest waited in silence. The General- 
issimo then stepped forward and spoke di- 
rectly to the students, seriously and in dead 
earnest. 

“All of you now who are so eager to make 
a sacrifice for our country, step forward and 
put your names down here—enroll in my 
military school. I'll train you as officers 
in our army and you will have your oppor- 
tunity to fight Japan for your country.” 

There was a moment’s pause. . Chiang 
Kai-shek and his officers waited. Most of 
the students began to slink away. A few— 
just a few, however—came forward and gave 
their names and signed up for the chance 
Chiang Kai-shek had offered them. One of 
these was a student named Liu Che-chen, 
who told me the story. He applied himself 
to his studies and rose rapidly. He was 
made a general and fought well, and when 
I last heard of him in 1948 he was fighting 
the Communists, 

That was one student who got away from 
the Communists, one of the “natural lead- 
ers“ they were always looking for. In their 
never-ending quest for converts they showed 
skill and cunning. One of their favorite 
methods of penetration of a university was 
to set up a students’ self-government or- 
ganization,” a completely new idea in China. 
They borrowed many ideas from western 
education, bending them to purposes for 
which they were never intended, making up 
their own rules as they went along. 

The students’ self-government, in particu- 
lar, was manipulated in typical Communist 
fashion. First the Communists wrote only 
a small notice advertising the meeting to 
discuss self-government. They made this 
notice so small and posted it in such an 
inconspicuous and unlikely place that most 
of the students never saw it and therefore 
didn’t attend the meeting, which usually 
was a pure Communist setup. 

The professionals, at a single glance at the 
students attending, knew their precise pro- 
portion of strength and moved quickly to 
elect officers who naturally were Commu- 
nists. 

The second meeting was somet else 
again. They wrote and posted a big notice 
in bold characters and compelling language, 
No one could possibly miss seeing this an- 
nouncement, and the size, language, and 
conspicuous posting all combined to create 
the illusion that this students’ government 
was already a big organization. Many more 
students attended the second meeting. 

The new organization had a “welfare pro- 
gram” and a number of attractive, fake 
features, so that the Communists always 
managed to fool some students. The or- 
ganization busied itself continuously in 
harassing the faculty and the anti-Com- 
munist students. It misrepresented itself 
as the voice of all students, whereas it 
usually represented only a small number of 
them. The chancellor and most of the 
faculty usually knew what was going on but 
rarely interfered with the organization, be- 
lieving it to be a lesser evil than students’ 
strikes which would have been called had 
the university suppressed the organization. 
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By 1948, after so many years of close ob- 
servation and study of Communist methods, 
I was able to be an effective counteragent. 

There was a Catholic university in China 
which that year acquired a new head, a 
man who was new in this work and in this 
part of the country, and completely un- 
acquainted with this whole field of Com- 
munist penetration of the universities 
throuzh students’ cells, organizations, etc. 

I advised him not to take the students too 
seriously—it is Communist practice always 
to insist on being considered with the ut- 
most gravity, to consume time and make a 
big noise out of all proportion to the matter 
on hand. 

“Always be polite and interested,” I told 
him. “Serve the students tea and cigarettes 
and listen to their problems and complaints, 
but never get involved politically and never 
forbid anything so that you can be accused 
of oppression.” I told him I would help 
him further by working from the outside; 
I would organize the student groups I knew 
were willing and eager to fight the Commu- 
nists who were sure to infiltrate his school. 

“If I am criticized or you are told that 
Iam working against the good of the school 
and the rights of the students, then you 
must disavow me publicly,” I said. He 
agreed, albeit reluctantly, to this latter re- 
quest, because he was still so new to all this, 
so inexperienced in the corkscrew twists and 
turns of the party line and all the racket 
and planned disorder of communism, that 
he thought I was exaggerating. 

I went ahead and organized the Catholic 
students, of whom there were about 300 in 
that Catholic university, which had a 
student enrollment that year of 4,000. We 
learned there were only 73 Communists in 
the lot—a trifle more than 1% percent of 
the total—but a goodly number of the 
student body were under the influence of 
that small, vociferous segment. 

The important thing, then, was not to let 
anything get started. I divided the Catholic 
students who had accepted my leadership 
into two groups, one that work aboveground, 
directly, and one that worked underground. 
I urged both groups to be especially alert 
for the posting of the first notice of the 
student's government organization. This I 
knew from experiencé would probably be the 
first step by the party members to get con- 
trol. 

Sure enough, one day they found the an- 
nouncement, so small it was almost lost 
under a big notice on the bulletin board. 
They reported the find to me at once, and 
we discussed the next step. 

On the day the meeting was called the 
100 Catholic students who were in the 2 
active groups fighting communism went to 
the meeting in a body. I had instructed 
the strongest and most forceful student in 
the technique of taking over the meeting. 

When the 100 students arrived at the 
meeting the Communists were astonished. 
However, the party leader recovered his 
equilibrium quickly and attempted to seize 
control. The alert hundred wouldn't have 
it, however. They insisted on matters be- 
ing handled with correctness, according to 
rules of parliamentary procedure. Then the 
Communist running the meeting announced 
there were officers present who had been 
“properly elected” before the objecting stu- 
dents arrived. Immediately, however, the 
vigorous anti-Communist leader of my group 
challenged this. He led the others in cry- 
ing out against such “fascist tactics” and 
cries of “shame” arose. 

“Who gave you the right to act by your- 
self to appoint officers?” my group demanded, 
for they had already ridiculed and shouted 
out of existence the “election” of officers. 
“This is a democratic body!” they cried. 
“Throw out the appointments. Let’s vote.” 

The anti-Communists, having been fore- 
warned and having the courage to act, were 


able thus to take over the meeting and elect 
strong anti-Communists to all the offices. 

The university was singularly free of Com- 
munist activity for some time as a result 
of this early action. The Communists went 
underground, of course, but so did the anti- 
Communist students. When the Reds be- 
gan to post their notices on the bulletin 
boards and on the walls of the university at 
night, our underground went into action, 
tearing down the posters as soon as they 
went up, substituting anti-Communist no- 
tices instead. 

It was a turbulent autumn and winter in 
Peiping, and when I left I had, perforce and 
through necessity, become as practiced in 
counteragitation as the most seasoned 
Marxist. Moreover, I took satisfaction from 
the fact that I was leaving behind me the 
nucleus of an intellectual maquis, trained 
and prepared to meet and defeat the Commu- 
nists on their own grounds and at their own 
game. 
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HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1953 


Mr. BAILEY.: Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a splendid edi- 
torial which appeared in the Clarksburg 
Exponent, Clarksburg, W. Va., of April 
29, 1953: 


TEN Percent Less DEFENSE? 


Peter Edson writes from Washington that 
the best guess is that the defense budget 
will be cut 10 percent under the Eisenhower 
administration, and that causes us to ask 
whether or not the citizens of the country 
can afford such a curtailment. 

It seems rather evident that in case of 
enemy attack the United States would be 
poorly protected. We know that enemy 
planes would get through. 

Yet President Eisenhower, a military gen- 
eral though he is, seems willing to risk de- 
fense and American lives for a slash in the 
defense budget. 

Edson’s report of the situation follows: 

When the Truman administration’s $41 
billion military budget for next year was 
tossed back at the Department of Defense 
by the Eisenhower administration, with in- 
structions to cut it back to essentials, one of 
the younger staff officers who had worked on 
the original estimates sighed wearily and 
said: 

“Well, I guess the first thing to do is get 
the Republican definition of an essential.“ 

To date, this definition has never been put 
in writing. But program by program, De- 
fense Secretary Charles E. Wilson and his new 
Pentagon team have been cutting back man- 
power requirements and forcing reductions 
wherever they could. Best guess now is that 
the defense budget for the year beginning 
next July 1 will be cut by at least 10 per- 
cent or over $4 billion. 

Assistant Secretary of Defense W. J. Mc- 
Neil—an ex-admiral who has been kept over 
on the job of comptroller of the armed serv- 
ices by the new administration—was prouder 
of the original 1954 budget than any pre- 
pared since unification was begun. 

When this budget was announced early in 
January, McNeil declared that there had 
been real service cooperation in its prepara- 
tion. Nobody had raised a loud voice of 
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protest over any decision. And for the first 
time there had been real consideration of 
the possibility of buying too much or too 
many of some 800 items, led by tanks and 
trucks. 

The size of the budget was determined 
not on the basis of how much money they 
thought they could get from Congress, or 
what the taxpayers would stand for. In- 
stead, the first determination was how big 
an armed force the country had to maintain 
at home and abroad. 

Then they started figuring what it would 
cost to keep this force in being with a reserve : 
of all supplies needed for a full year of all- 
out war. 

The size of the Armed Forces—a maximum 
of 3,700,000 men in all services—had been 
set by Congress before. Translated, that was 
enough manpower for a Navy of 400 combat 
vessels, 77 Naval air squadrons, 3 divisions 
of Marines, and 3 Marine air wings; an Army 
of 20 divisions plus 18 combat teams, the 
National Guard and the Reserves; an Air 
Force now over 100 wings, to be increased 
gradually to 143. 

The number of bases, camps, and schools 
to be operated for this force was determined 
and the cost of their maintenance added up. 
The degree of modernization was decided on 
to find what equipment replacement costs 
would be. 

This took into account such things as the 
fact that combat planes wear out in from 3 
to 5 years, even when they are not in com- 
bat. The number of hours these planes 
could be flown for training purposes had to 
be determined, and the cost estimated. 

All these and a lot more calculations like 
them are what really determined the size of 
next year’s military budget. 

The important point about cutting this 
budget is that any cuts mean some of these 
things will not get done, and there will be 
that much less national defense. 

As of July 1, 1953, the Department of De- 
fense estimates it will have a credit of some 
$62 billion in the Treasury—unspent but 
largely obligated for future spending. For 
next year an additional $41 billion of new 
spending authority was asked in January. 

Originally, the services expected to write 
checks for about $43 billion worth of mili- 
tary pay, subsistence, and supplies in the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1954. This would 
leave an unspent credit of $60 billion as of 
July 1, 1954. 

Secretary Wilson points out that you can’t 
save money by cutting a credit for money 
not yet appropriated. Nevertheless, these 
large carryovers have been the special tar- 
gets for congressional economy Knife- 
throwers. 

The fact that it takes a long time to tool 
up a factory and get into mass production on 
a new model plane, tank, gun, or guided 
missile is what makes these carryover credits 
necessary. If the holdovers are cut back, it 
simply means that there will be fewer 
weapons available in the future than there 
would be otherwise. 4 

Secretary Wilson has been polishing off 
plans to cut back on the defense production 
base. This means that a number of stand- 
by arms plants that have been running at 
less than peak capacity will be closed down 
entirely. Others will be put into full pro- 
duction, to cut down unit and total cost. 

This will be a complete change from the 
defense production policies of C. E. Wilson, 
the former defense mobilization director. 

But this whole subject of how broad a de- 
fense production base would be needed in 
case of all-out war is still undecided. Harold 
Vance of Studebaker ran a survey on it last 
year and came up with the answer that the 
presently planned base was far too small. 
His report was that it might take $2 billion 
or more in new plants. There’s only half a 
billion for that in the Truman budget. 
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HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 20, 1953 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, last 
Monday I received unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record an article entitled The United 
States Negro, 1953,” published in Time 
magazine of May 11, 1953. The article 
was returned to me by the Public 
Printer with a statement that the cost 
of printing would be $242. Notwith- 
standing the fact that the cost exceeds 
the amount permitted under the rule, I 
now ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


THE UNITED STATES NEGRO, 1953—A DECADE 
OF PROGRESS Has WROUGHT A REVOLUTION IN 
His Lire, Broucut Him MORE PROSPERITY 
AND FREEDOM—AND NEW PROBLEMS 


“Tell me,” asked the British visitor, “do 
your Negroes play golf?” 

The question, pus to a United States busi- 
man, brought a stammerirg answer. 

“Yes,” said the businessman, he supposed 
that United States Negroes played golf, 
but he had never seen one with a club in 
his hand. Come to think of it, he’d seen a 
picture of Joe Louis on a golf course, but 
he had no idea at what club Joe could play. 

The incident illustrates how little white 
Americans generally know about their col- 
ored fellow citizens. Negroes, in the phrase 
of the sociologists, have “high social visibil- 
ity.” But their lives are in effect invisible to 
most Americans, who rarely bother to look 
behind the color curtain at the Negroes’ 
homes, their places of work or worship, or 
their spirit. There is, as a matter of fact, 
some news about Negro golfing. 

Atlanta and New Orleans recently opened 
golf courses for Negroes. 

In Seattle, Negroes are now free to play 
on all public golf courses (but they still 
may not take part in tournaments played on 
the same courses). 

In Chicago, where they play on public 
courses without restriction, the number of 
Negro golfers has gone up from 25, a few 
years ago, to more than 2,000. 

In New York there are no restrictions on 
public courses, and Negroes do play in tour- 
naments. 

These facts and figures, modest in them- 
selves, are symptoms of a major revolution 
in the life of the United States Negro—only 
half noticed by the rest of the Nation. It is 
a revolution which, although still far from 
overthrowing segregation, amounts to the 
biggest, most hopeful change in Negro his- 
tory since Abraham Lincoln, just 90 years 
ago, signed the Emancipation Proclamation, 
Says Negro Publisher (Ebony, Jet) John H. 
Johnson: “Every Negro is a Horatio Alger. 
* * * His trek up from slavery is the greatest 
success story the world has ever known.” 


MARKERS OF PROGRESS 


One of the great facts of United States 
history is that the Negro, no matter how ill 
used, has remained deeply loyal to the United 
States, always hoping for the year of Jubilo, 
stubbornly telling himself: 


“The very time I thought I was lost 
The dungeon shook and the chain fell off. 
You got a right, I got a right, 
We all got a right to the tree of life.” 


The fruit from the tree of life 18 still 
rationed, and often bitter. The United 
States’ 15 million Negroes are still denied the 
right to the pursuit of happiness on equal 
terms with whites. Negroes still do the me- 
nial jobs and get the lowest pay; they must 
slowly wrest from their white fellows a 
table in a restaurant, a desk in a school, 
a smile, the privilege of praying in a white 
church or using a white swimming pool. 
This is true on both sides of the Mason- 
Dixon Line. While the Negro is generally 
better off, economically and socially, in the 
North (as is shown by the fact that thou- 
sands of southern Negroes still move north 
every year), the North has no cause to 
feel superior. The chains of prejudice can 
be as heavy in New York’s Harlem or on 
Chicago’s South Side as anywhere in the 
South. Yet North and South, the year 
of Jubilo seems a little closer. 

In 1942, in a brilliant study of the Amer- 
ican Negro, Swedish Economist Gunnar Myr- 
dal reported: “Negroes are in desperate need 
of jobs and bread, even more so than of 
justice in the courts and of the vote.” This 
definition of the Negro’s needs is today strik- 
ingly out of date. 

For most Negroes, the problem is no longer 
jobs, but better jobs; for many, it is no 
longer bread, but cake. The Negro wage 
earner today makes four times as much as 
in 1940 (compared to the white wage earner’s 
2½ times as much). The Negro's average 
yearly income is still only a little more 
than half of the white average, but 10 years 
ago it was about 35 percent, 

The forces that kept the southern Negro 
from voting—intimidation and the poll tax— 
are largely beaten. The South has more 
than 1 million Negro voters (compared to 
300,000 in 1938), and there could be half a 
million more if southern Negroes were polit- 
ically less apathetic. 

The Negro gets justice in the courts, al- 
though in some southern courts he still 
has to fight for his right (affirmed by the 
Supreme Court) to be heard by mixed juries. 
The big issue today is no longer justice in 
the courts, but justice in daily life, 1. e., 
the fight against segregation. 

Negro college enrollment is up 2,500 per- 
cent over 1930. 

The life expectancy of the male Negro 
has gone up from 47 years in 1920 to 59 
years. In the same period, the white’s life 
expectancy has risen more slowly, from 56 
to 66 years. With improving living stand- 
ards, the gap between the white man’s and 
the Negro’s life span is closing. 


PROSPERITY: CADILLACS AND BABBITTS 


The signs of Negro prosperity are every- 
where. On the rooftops of Manhattan’s Har- 
lem grows that bare, ugly forest of TV an- 
tennas which has become a new symbol of 
middle-class achievement. On the outskirts 
of Atlanta are shiny new Negro housing de- 
velopments (financed by Southern whites), 
with built-in washing machines. Yet the 
streets of Harlem are still largely slum streets, 
and a few blocks from the Atlanta apart- 
ments stand the old clapboard huts with 
outdoor privies. Where should one look for 
the real direction of the Negro economy? 

United States business, for one, has its 
eyes fixed eagerly on the TV antennas and 
the washing machines. United States Ne- 
groes today have an annual income of $15 
billion a year—almost as much as the na- 
tional income of Canada, or more than the 
value of all United States export trade. Ne- 
gro publications, whose advertising columns 
were until recently dominated by hair 
straighteners and skin bleachers, are now 
agleam with four-color ads of all the national 
brands—a dusky glamor girl smiling above 
& pack of Luckies, Negro men of distinction 
sipping Calvert, a Negro executive praising 
Remington typewriters. (Most advertising 
agencies now have special Negro market con- 
sultants who see to it that ads will sell and 
not offend Negroes.) 
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The Negro is a good customer. He wants to 
feel that he can buy the best. Swift & Co. 
does not advertise its ordinary fowl in Negro 
publications, but the more expensive Swift's 
Premium (“The dream chicken that came 
true”). Several Negro families often pool 
their savings to buy an expensive car and 
drive it on alternate days. On Harlem's 
Lenox Avenue, Cadillacs are so commonplace 
that nobody turns to look at them any more 
(a situation which one resourceful driver 
met by having his Cadillac’s top painted a 
gay plaid). 

Some of the Cadillac prosperity is obvi- 
ously false or forced; many Negroes are 
driven to spend their earnings in showy ways 
because they still cannot get the more or- 
dinary things a white man with a similar 
income would buy; that is, a decent home or 
a vacation trip to a good resort. Says a 
Negro leader in St. Louis (where Negro hous- 
ing is particularly bad): “A flashy car be- 
comes their living room, the only one they've 
got.” Says a San Francisco Negro: “It is a 
sort of mobile aspirin tablet.” 

Despite the flashy cars, the Negro’s spend- 
ing habits have changed radically. He saves 
much more than he used to. Big insurance 
companies, which once considered Negro 
business more trouble than it was worth, 
now go after it. Loan companies, car deal- 
ers, etc., find Negroes excellent credit risks. 
There are signs that the Negro has begun to 
develop a large, strong middle class. Some 
Negro leaders, in fact, believe—and they do 
not consider it a bad thing—that the Negro 
is turning into the Nation's new Babbitt. 

Though Negro home ownership has gone up 
dramatically, the most depressing feature of 
the Negro’s existence is still his home. Ne- 
groes now own nearly a third of the places 
they live in, a two-thirds rise over 1940. 
(White home ownership has risen more slow- 
ly in the same periods, is now 57 percent.) 
But nearly a third of all Negro homes are 
dilapidated, compared with less than 10 per- 
cent in the Nation as a whole. More than 
20 percent of all Negro homes are overcrowd- 
ed, compared with 5½ percent in the Nation 
as a whole. 


THE GREAT EMANCIPATORS 


The foundation of the Negro’s economic 
progress is the fact that he has broken in 
large numbers out of farm and domestic 
work into industry. During World War I. 
a million Negroes went into defense indus- 
tries. By and large, they have stayed in 
industry ever since. Today, nearly 11 percent 
of all United States industrial workers are 
Negroes—twice as many as in 1940. Most 
Negroes are still held to unskilled jobs. But 
there has been progress: 

Among United States skilled workers and 
foremen, 4 percent are now Negroes, up from 
2% percent in 1940. 

Among clerical and sales personnel, 3% 
percent are now Negroes, up from 1 percent 
in 1940. 

Among women professional and technical 
workers, 7 percent are Negroes, up from 414 
percent in 1940. 

One big trouble: there simply are not 
enough qualified Negroes. Example: United 
States industry will hire all the Negroes en- 
gineers it can get, but few Negroe college 
students go in for science or engineering. 
They still favor the respectable, relatively 
secure professions, such as teaching, medi- 
cine, the ministry and the law. In business, 
Negroes are generally in service lines. e. g., 
undertakers, barbers, cleaners, etc. This is 
not entirely the result of discrimination, 
Also to blame: the Negro’s lack of con- 
fidence, which makes him underestimate his 
very real opportunities. 

Negroes know that they have advanced 
because these are good times for the country 
as a whole, and some fear that their gains 
might melt away in a depression: But most 
Negro leaders agree that the Negro’s 
in the past decade has been too solid ever to 
be rolled back easily. One measure of that 
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progress is the fact that the Negro’s biggest 
preoccupation is not economics, but social 
equality. a 

The biggest single blow against segregation 
in the United States has been struck by the 
Armed Forces. The great experiment of “in- 
tegration" proved once and for all that (1) 
if decently treated and trained, Negroes can 
fight as well as any man; (2) if properly led, 
white Americans from any part of the coun- 
try will live, work, fight and die side by side 
with Negroes. 

From the Civil War through World War I, 
Negro soldiers were kept in segregated units. 
Despite individual bravery, their morale and 
performance were generally low. In World 
War II there were some outstanding Negro 
units, but of all the Negroes in uniform 
(about 1 million), 90 percent were kept in 
rear- area service outfits. During the Battle 
of the Bulge, when he urgently needed rein- 
forcements, General Eisenhower put Negro 
service troops through a quick combat train- 
ing course, attached them in platoon strength 
to line companies. The experiment worked: 
the Negro troops, more or less unsegregated 
for the first time, made a good combat show- 
ing.. This experience became an argument 
for postwar integration policy. 

The Air Force was the first to abolish sep- 
arate units for Negroes. The Army followed. 
By 1951, in the United States, Europe, and 
the Far East, Negro soldiers were scattered 
through the Regular units. Today the Army 
has 200,000 Negro enlisted men (11 percent 
of total strength) and nearly 4,000 officers. 
The Air Force has 70,000 enlisted men (7 
percent) and nearly 1,000 officers. The Navy, 
lagging behind the others in giving equality 
to the Negro, has 34,000 enlisted men (a little 
less than 3 percent, half of them still in the 
mess steward’s branch) and 65 officers. 

In Army camps and Air Force bases across 
the Nation there have been virtually no inci- 
dents between white and colored soldiers. 
The only difficulty has occurred at southern 
Army camps, where children of colored offi- 
cers and enlisted men are still sent to segre- 
gated colored schools off the post (the Presi- 
dent has recently promised to remedy that 
situation). In Korea the integration policy 
has worked wonders with the morale of white 
as well as Negro troops. Negro officers com- 
mand white troops without any friction. 
The matter is no longer even discussed. 
Says Lt. Col. Robert W. Wilson, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., a G-1 officer, and a Negro: “I 
think about the color problem about once a 
day, when I shave in the morning.” 

There are other emancipators at work. 
Among them: 

The machine: It was fashionable, in the 
twenties and thirties, particularly among 
pink-eyed young economists, to say that the 
machine degraded man. Actually, it has 
proved a great equalizer. It tests a man 
coldly and without prejudice; he can either 
run it or he cannot. North and South, thou- 
sands of Negroes are experiencing equality 
for the first time in their lives—the equality 
of doing exactly the same work as whites on 
the assembly line. 

The courts: For years, liberals have argued 
that only new, drastic, and specific legisla- 
tion, i. e., FEPC, would do the Negroes any 
good. Yet in the past decade the Negro has 
made tremendous progress not, in the main, 
through new legislation, but through a long 
series of court decisions interpreting the 
basic law of the land: The Constitution. 

These rulings, it was usually warned, were 
out of step with popular sentiment and 
would provoke trouble; yet, accepted vir- 
tually without protest, they have quietly ac- 
complished a variety of things, from forcing 
southern State universities to accept Negro 
graduate students to opening up Chicago 
bowling alleys to interracial teams. 

Sports and TV: The sight of Negroes play- 
ing major-league baseball, carried all over 
the Nation by TV, has probably done as much 
for equality as most legal victories. South- 
ern minor-league clubs have begun to hire 


Negro players. TV has had another effect 
on the South; it has carried to thousands 
of people their first sight of colored and 
white entertainers appearing together. Says 
one Negro teacher: “Why, stuff like that, 
coming into white homes, it’s going to make 
the white man think, whether he realizes it 
or not.” 

These very American forces, constantly 
working on North and South alike, have 
driven racial discrimination and prejudice 
sharply on the defensive. 


THE NORTH: GUERRILLAS ON MAIN STREET 


What is it like to be a Negro and actively 
fight segregation in the North? Hascal 
Othello Humes, 30, is a bachelor of arts from 
Columbia University, a former infantry lieu- 
tenant who saw combat in Italy. With his 
wife, he lives in a white neighborhood in 
Seattle. When they first moved in, the 
Humeses got threatening letters and obscene 
telephone calls, but they stuck it out. 
Humes has three jobs: He is studying for a 
master of arts in psychology at the Univer- 
sity of Washington; he is a city policeman in 
the afternoon; and at night he is a bouncer 
in a mixed nightclub. His police beat is ina 
white section, and when some white people 
objected, his superior suggested that he ask 
for a transfer, but he quietly replied that 
he would rather resign from the force. After 
he goes off duty each evening, he reports 
for work at the China Pheasant. By closing 
time (5 a. m.) Humes has usually lifted at 
least one drunk (white or colored) well above 
the floor and carried him into the street. 
Humes says he does not often wonder 
whether it’s all worth it. But when he does, 
he thinks of his wife and the new baby she 
is expecting. If that doesn’t help, he prays. 

Humes’s life illustrates the price the 
northern Negro often pays for his state of 
semiequality. As a citizen, the Negro in the 
North, by and large, enjoys full rights; 
everywhere except in the border States, he 
is equal in the schools and in most public 
services. His great fight in the last decade 
has been for simple, decent treatment in 
everyday life. In this fight, he has made 
marked but uneven progress. 

Ten years ago, for example, northern ho- 
tels and restaurants that would openly turn 
away Negro patrons were in the majority; 
now they are definitely in the minority. The 
facile old excuse—‘Personally, I don't care, 
but the customers just wouldn't stand for 
Negroes to come in here“ —has been proved 
empty again and again. The chief trouble 
is that the Negro can never be sure: he is 
in a constant guerrilla war, always half 
expecting to be snubbed by this desk clerk 
or that headwaiter, or fobbed off with a 
gentlemen’s-agreement type of spiel that all 
the tables have been reserved, all the rooms 
taken, Many Negroes prefer not to risk be- 
ing embarrassed, stay away from predomi- 
nantly white places. On trips, many prefer 
to drive all night, rather than take the 
chance of being turned down by a hotel. 

But there are many wedges in the walls of 
prejudice: 

Telephone companies in the North, all 
white until a few years ago, now employ 
5,000 Negroes. 

Denver now employs Negro bus drivers 
(long since a fixture in New York and Chi- 
cago). 

Detroit banks, in white neighborhoods, 
employ Negro tellers. 

Many northern department stores hire 
Negro sales help. 

New York breweries now hire Negro pro- 
duction workers. 

The Negro's biggest trouble comes when 
he tries to live in a white neighborhood, 
The worst race riots in recent United States 
history took place in Detroit (1943) and 
Chicago (1951), where there had been a 
huge, wartime influx of Negro workers. To- 
day, both cities live in somewhat uneasy 
peace. The case of Chicago is fairly typical. 
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“Property owners’ leagues,” openly dedicated 
to keeping Negroes out of white neighbor- 
hoods, have disappeared or gone under- 
ground. Nevertheless, Negroes rarely escape 
their ghetto—they simply stretch its bound- 
aries. White people retreat before the Ne- 
gro advance—generally to the suburbs, where 
Negroes are usually strictly barred. In many 
Chicago neighborhoods, Negroes and whites 
live side by side. A mayor’s commission has 
organized the “lighthouse system” under 
which citizens alert police as soon as trouble 
signs appear in a neighborhood. Police 
themselves have been put through a special 
“human relations” training program. 


THE SOUTH: MINEFIELD AMONG MAGNOLIAS 


Even if he does not meet outright hos- 
tility in the North, the Negro is apt to meet 
indifference, which can hurt worse. Not 
many northerners are interested enough in 
Negroes to worry about where they ride on 
a streetcar; but few are interested enough 
to be really kind to them, either. The 
South—still the home of two-thirds of the 
United States Negroes—cares far more deep- 
ly about its Negro problem. 

A South African visitor reports: “I went 
down there to find the deep South. But 
everywhere I went, they said: ‘Oh, this isn’t 
the deep South. You've got to go farther 
on to find what you're looking for, mister.“ 
I never did find the deep South, where they 
lynch Negoes and provide source material 
for William Faulkner and Lillian Smith. It 
wasn't in Tennessee, it wasn’t in Georgia, it 
wasn’t in Mississippi. Now I’m beginning to 
wonder whether the deep South really exists 
any more.” 

There is a lot of evidence that it does not. 
The color line is no longer a barbed-wire 
fence strung between the magnolia trees. 
It is more like a minefield through which 
whites and Negroes must carefully pick their 
way—and the map is obviously out of date. 
Segregation now seems like something out of 
Alice in Wonderland as rewritten by Herman 
Talmadge. 

In the South, a Negro may ride a Pullman 
car and eat anywhere in a diner (until a few 
years ago, he had to eat behind a curtain). 
But he must buy his tickets at a segregated 
ticket window. He may sit anywhere in an 
airplane, but his waiting room at the airport 
is likely to be Jim Crow. He may ride in ele- 
vators, body-to-body with whites, but in 
buses and streetcars he must still jostle past 
standing white pasengers to the Jim Crow 
rear. (In some cities he may sit down in the 
white area if there are empty seats, and white 
people will often sit down in the colored area 
if the white area is crowded.) 

Several States give Negro doctors full 
membership in their medical societies, but 
Negro doctors are not allowed to practice in 
most Southern hospitals. (White private 
ambulances often refuse to pick up critically 
injured Negroes.) A Negro is welcome to 
shop in almost any Southern department 
store, but in most he may not try on a suit 
until he buys it. 

A Negro may give a white panhandler a 
handout but he may not follow him into a 
bar with the sign, “Whites only.” He may 
attend the graduate schools of State universi- 
ties (about 1,000 do), but he may not attend 
undergraduate colleges—with some excep- 
tions (e. g., University of Louisville, Univer- 
sity of Delaware). In such schools Negro and 
white students get on without friction, and 
form friendships; but the Negroes, while they 
eat with whites, may not belong to white 
fraternities—but they are allowed to attend 
dances as guests. 

In many important industries of the 
South, e. g., Haspel, Chrysler, International 
Harvester, Glenn Martin, Firestone Tire & 
Rubber, Negroes work side by side with 
whites (only South Carolina still has a law 
requiring segregation in work areas). Union 
meeting are nonsegregated, but some locals 
have raised hell when union headquarters 
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ordered an end to segregated toilet facilities. 
But in one plant near Atlanta, when the 
“colored” and “white” signs over the foun- 
tains wore out, nobody bothered to repaint 
them, and segregation for drinking stopped. 
(But if someone had protested formally that 
it should stop, it would unquestionably have 
been furiously enforced.) 


STRUGGLE IN THE SOUL 


Mob violence is rare. The year 1952 was 
the first without a single reported lynching. 
Many of the South’s “better people,” who for 
years tacitly condoned the Klan, have now 
abandoned it. It is socially as safe to back 
antimask bills as it was once to take hot 
broth to an ailing mammy’s cabin. 

The principle that Negroes must have sep- 
arate but equal facilities‘ was an empty 
phrase a decade ago; today it is rapidly be- 
coming reality. Most Southerners feel that 
unless they make separate but equal a fact, 
the courts are sure to saddle them with 
whole-hog rulings, 1. e., complete equality. 
Many States are hastily building fine, new 
Negro schools and hospitals, although from 
a purely economic standpoint separate but 
equal schools are insanely wasteful. Most 
Southerners no longer sneer at the educated 
Negro as biggety; many want to help the 
Negro get a better education, better jobs, and 
better housing, and let the rest take care 
of itself. 

However, some Southerners are afraid that 
this formula may prove too little and too 
late. Southerners complain that there are 
too many whole-hog-or-nothing Negroes. 
This is only partly true. No southern Negro 
seriously wants or expects complete equality 
overnight. But all southern Negroes want 
it as an ultimate goal—and they want to see 
faster progress toward that goal. They have 
become suspicious of gradualism. They 
want to know, as one Negro leader puts it: 
“When does Old Man Gradualism run out?” 
The southern Negro’s mood may be summed 
up by the case of the successful Negro at- 
torney in Birmingham who recently built a 
new home. “Look at it,” says a friend. 
“Look where it is. Over there, on Dynamite 
Hill. You don’t build a $35,000 house in 
that location—unless you are a Negro and 
haven't got a better place to build it. Some 
say he wanted to wait, hoping that maybe 
better areas would open up. But he wanted 
to live in that house before he died. So he 
built it.” 

Southern customs are still largely based on 
the assumption that the Negro is an inferior 
being. But that assumption lacks the 
pseudoscientific backing it still had a gen- 
eration ago. For decades the South's pre- 
occupation with the Negro was a kind of 
cushion against reality, a diversion from the 
facts of poverty and stagnation. Southern 
poor whites had nothing if they could not 
feel superior to the Negro. During the past 
10 years the South has been caught up in a 
great industrial boom; reality has become a 
little easier to face. 

Although many southerners today will 
agree that segregation is wrong in principle, 
the vast majority still fiercely defends it as 
right in practice. A mass of State laws and 
city ordinances enforces it. But southern- 
ers seem to know in their hearts that it is 
not really defensible, and that the tide of 
events is against it. The result is a war in 
the South’s own soul which many northern- 
ers, who see the South only as stubborn and 
narrow minded, fail to understand. A 
southern Negro and former slave understood 
it. Said Booker T. Washington, the greatest 
Negro leader in United States history: The 
outside world does not know * * * the 
struggle that is constantly going on in the 
hearts of both the southern white people 
and their former slaves. * * * While both 
races are thus struggling, they should have 


i 5 First stated by the U. S. Supreme Court in 
6. 


the sympathy, the support, and the forbear- 
ance of the rest of the world.” 


THE SPIRIT: HOPES AND HEADACHES 


The Negro has suffered more than any 
other group of Americans. He has seen the 
white man at his worst, and he might have 
turned cynically against the white man’s 
faith and values. But he has not. The 
Negro does feel bitter about his lot. But it 
is a bitterness greatly modified by hope, 
patience and humor. 

Negro intellectuals occasionally talk “Af- 
rican nationalism.” But the majority of 
United States Negroes feel no more kinship 
to the Kikuyu of Kenya than to the man in 
the moon. They want to be, above all, 
Americans. 

The most spectacular illustration of the 
Negroes’ loyalty to the United States is the 
Communists’ crashing failure to win recruits 
among them; by FBI estimates, no more 
than 1,400 Negroes ever belonged to the 
Communist Party at one time. Dr. Carlton 
Goodlett, young San Francisco Negro leader, 
gives these reasons: “More than anyone else, 
the Negro believes in the American opportu- 
nity to better himself. The Communist he 
sees as a run-down, underprivileged guy. 
The Negro just isn’t interested in the under- 
dog role. Secondly, he has learned to be- 
lieve in the right to protest. People like my- 
self, always protesting against injustice, 
wouldn't last 10 seconds in Russia. Also, no 
single group in this country believes more 
strongly in God and the hereafter. The Negro 
does’t want to catch hell on this side of the 
River Styx and on the other side too.” A 
Negro lawyer put it this way: “It’s bad 
enough to be black without being Red too.” 

The Negro is still deeply religious, although 
American churches have been slow in fight- 
ing discrimination before the altar. Says 
Marie Johnson, wife of Fisk University’s 
President Charles Johnson: “I think we got 
the best out of Christianity, because we had 
to have it. No matter how we may scoff, we 
believe. * * * Still, 11 o’clock Sunday morn- 
ing is the most segregated hour of Ameri- 
can life.” 

There are fewer outstanding Negro lead- 
ers on the national scene today than ever 
before. Negro leaders have found that, as 
their people’s status improves, the business 
of leadership gets tougher. Walter White, 
executive secretary of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People, 
recalls that back in the days when there were 
3 or 4 lynchings a year, it was a lot easier to 
raise funds than now. A great Negro leader, 
the late James Weldon Johnson, once said 
that leadership was a form of escape; by this 
he meant that “Negro spokesmen”. might 
gain a lot of prestige by making speeches 
and gathering personal followings, but did 
not really accomplish very much. Today's 
Negro leader concentrates on getting things 
done on specific issues. Emancipated to a 
large extent from the white professional lib- 
erals and their pet slogan, “education,” he 
tries, for instance, to get a court ruling on 
segregation in Pullmans instead of trying to 
“educate” millions of individual Pullman 
passengers. Today's Negro leader does not 
want to be known as a firebrand; the com- 
pliment he prizes most is to be called a 
good tactician. One symptom of this change 
is the fact that Booker T. Washington, a 
superb tactician whom most Negro leaders 
in the twenties and thirties denounced as 
an Uncle Tom, is being rediscovered by 
Negroes as a great man. 

The Negro still cannot forget his color. 
Negro writers and artists wish that they 
could be craftsmen first and Negroes second, 
but they find it virtually impossible. Yet 
more and more Negroes are impatient with 
spirituals and the blues (including the liter- 
ary form of the blues, also known as the 
novel of protest). Many intelligent Negroes 
are plainly eager to stop looking at every 
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problem through colored glasses: One inter- 
esting symptom: Negroes used to have a 
kind of secret slang which, as one Negro 
writer puts it, was “like a tatoo on your 
wrist”; it has now all but disappeared. Says 
Negro photographer Gordon Parks: There 
is this pressure to make good for your whole 
people. If you fail, they give you a black 
eye. But a while back, I made up my mind, 
from now on it’s just going to be me. If I 
want to fail, that's my business. You can’t 
walk around with your race piled on your 
back.” He adds thoughtfully, with the per- 
sistent doubt that even the most optimistic 
Negro seems unable to escape: “Anyway, 
that’s what I tell my kids. Maybe I’m just 
bluffing myself.” 

Indications are that, as the Negro shares 
the white man’s privileges and opportuni- 
ties, he also shares his headaches. Says 
a Negro newspaperman: “When the Negro 
had less freedom, he could blame the whites 
for whatever went wrong with him. Now 
it’s harder for him to blame the whites for 
his failure.” Says Negro novelist Ralph 
(Invisible Man) Ellison: “After a man makes 
$10,000 or $20,000 a year, the magic fades. 
He is just another man with his problems.” 
Most Negroes still wish they had that kind 
of problem, but many will agree with Eili- 
son that we are all Americans together, all 
modern men together. And we're all facing 
the same spiritual crisis.” 

Perhaps the Negro’s most serious problem 
is that, as he gets more of the fruits of the 
tree of life, his appetite increases. Explains 
a Manhattan Negro social worker: “A Negro 
laborer living in Harlem and rarely peering 
beyond the boundaries of his ghetto might 
be reasonably content; but if he gets a good 
job downtown, mixes with white people on 
a more or less equal basis, and then in the 
evening is forced to go home to a miserable 
house in Harlem, he will be bitterly discon- 
tented.” Says a Negro philosopher, Dr. Alain 
Locke, of Harvard University: The old slum 
is no longer the problem. It’s the new, re- 
spectable slum that worries us. We call it 
Striver’s Row.” As Negroes move into Striv- 
er's Row, their bitterness at remaining in- 
equalities will mount. At the same time, 
white resentment of growing Negro ambi- 
tion may mount too, 


THE FUTURE LIABILITY OR OPPORTUNITY 

Justice has been imagined by mankind in 
many different shapes. Could it be that her 
face is black or brown? That, at any rate, 
is the way she is likely to appear to the ma- 
jority of the world’s people, whose skins are 
colored. They are the people in Asia and 
in Africa, whom the United States hopes to 
lead to democracy. They judge the United 
States very largely on evidence drawn from 
the Negro problem. The United States has 
probably won more enemies by stories, true 
and false, about its treatment of Negroes 
than by any other propaganda; but many 
Negroes feel that the United States could 
be winning friends instead. Just how much 
individual Negroes have done to win friends 
for the United States is almost never real- 
ized: they have been effective both in the 
diplomatic service (which so far employs 
only a handful—about 60) and in personal 
contacts at Negro universities like Howard, 
where young people from Africa and Asia 
come to learn about the United States. Says 
novelist Richard (Native Son) Wright: The 
key to Asia is right there in Harlem and on 
Chicago's South Side. 

The Negro problem is basically not eco- 
nomic, or social, or psychological. It is 
moral. Prejudice does more moral harm to 
those who harbor it than to those who are 
hit by it. And the most hopeful fact about 
the Negro's progress in the last decade is 


2E. g., ofay (any white man), Mr. Charlie, 
Miss Anne (southern whites). 
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that it could not have been possible without 
some moral progress by white Americans. 

Gunnar Myrdal explained the United 
States’ state of mind on the Negro problem 
more succinctly and movingly than anyone 
else: The ordinary American is the opposite 
of a cynic. He is, on the average, more of a 
believer and a defender of the faith in hu- 
manity than the rest of the occidentals. 
* * * He investigates his faults, puts them 
on record, and shouts them from the house- 
tops. * * * America’s handling of the Negro 
problem has been criticized most emphat- 
ically by white Americans * * * and the 
criticism * * * will not stop until America 
has completely reformed itself. * * * Man- 
kind is sick of fear and disbelief. * * * 
If America in actual practice could show the 
world [that] the Negro became finally inte- 
grated into modern democracy, all mankind 
would be given faith again * * * and Amer- 
ica would have spiritual power many times 
stronger than all her financial and military 
resources—the power of the trust and sup- 
port of all good people on earth. America 
is free to choose whether the Negro shall 
remain her liability or become her oppor- 
tunity.” 


= 
Resolutions of Otis Henry Post, No. 2549, 
VFW, and Other Veterans’ Organizations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1953 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude a resolution adopted by the Otis 
Henry Post, No. 2549, Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, Texarkana, Tex., expressing 
opposition to any reduction in veterans’ 
benefits for service-connected or non- 
service-connected disability or the re- 
duction of the number of hospital beds 
in Veterans’ Administration hospitals. 
It is as follows: 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
of America is considering a measure which 
would deprive veterans of hospital beds, hos- 
pitalization for non-service-connected dis- 
abilities where the veterans have limited 
means; and 

Whereas the veterans of the United States 
have served their country in peace and war, 
on land and sea, and in the air, and on many 
distant shores, to the detriment of their 
personal business, homes, and private lives 
for the benefit of all citizens and some aliens 
of the United States of America who never 
served in the Armed Forces of the United 
States; and 

Whereas the denial of hospitalization, hos- 
pital beds, and medical service to non- 
service-connected veterans as well as service- 
connected veterans would materially affect 
the health and welfare of numberless vet- 
erans in all categories, should the Veterans’ 
Administration's hospitalization benefits to 
veterans be materially reduced: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved by the Otis Henry Post, No. 2549, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States 
of America, That it go on record as opposing 
any reduction in veteran benefits for service- 
connected or non-service-connected disabil- 
ity or the reduction of the number of hos- 
pital beds in Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pitals; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded without delay to the Congress- 
men from Texas and Arkansas in our re- 
spective districts. 


Passed and approved this 13th day of May 
A. D. 1953. 
SIDNEY METCALF, 
Commander, Otis Henry Post, 
No. 2549, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States. 
Attest: 
JOHN PRICE, 
Adjutant. 


Mr. Speaker, I have received similar 
resolutions from other posts in my con- 
gressional district, the First Congres- 
sional District of Texas: Harrison Coun- 
ty Post, No. 3969, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, Marshall, Tex.; Franklin County 
Post, No. 3992, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
Mount Vernon, Tex.; Harvey D. Shaver 
Post, No. 8396, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
Maud, Tex.; Post No. 8907, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, Hooks, Tex.; Ladies Aux- 
iliary of Post No. 8907, Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, Hooks, Tex.; and Ladies 
Auxiliary of Post, No. 3969, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, Marshall, Tex.; also Dis- 
trict No. 12, Department of Texas, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, Texarkana, Tex. 


High Finance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1953 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, edito- 
rials are usually quoted in the Recorp in 
approbation of the thoughts and reason- 
ing of the publisher. In this instance, 
however, I wish to quote from the Mon- 
day issue of the Washington News and 
call the attention of the House to certain 
inconsistencies as regards our Armed 
Forces and our great dairy industry. 
The editorial follows: 

HIT FINANCE 

The Army is going to buy 50 million 
pounds of butter from the Department of 
Agriculture for 15 cents a pound. The Agri- 
culture Department bought the surplus but- 
ter from the buttermakers for 67 cents a 
pound. 

That’s a loss of $26 million on the deal. 

Also, the Army will stop buying margarine, 
for which it has been paying 17 cents a 
pound. 

The Agriculture Department, however, will 
not stop buying butter at 67 cents. 

Anyone who doesn’t understand all this 
may write a letter to his Senator or Congress- 
man. It was laws passed by Congress that 
brought this situation about. 


Mr. Speaker, in the first instance it 
would appear that this widely read pub- 
lication advocates the use of margarine, 
a cheap substitute for butter, in the mess 
halls of our Armed Forces as an economy 
measure. Now we have the best paid, 
the best clothed army in the world to- 
day, and who is to say that they should 
not be the best fed? It is a well-known 
fact that our Government has acquired 
large quantities of butter in recent 
months under a general price-support 
program, the disposition of which is not 
any easy problem. It has been well pre- 
served to the great credit of both the 
previous and the present administration 
and there is no evidence that a single 
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pound of butter has spoiled in storage. 
In answer to this bipartisan dilemma I 
think that someone has come up with an 
admirable solution in providing our 
servicemen with butter in preference to 
a third-rate substitute. Are we to be- 
lieve that anyone wishes to economize on 
their rations? I am an exponent of 
economy in government but this is one 
of the instances where I draw the line 
and I have been greatly surprised and 
concerned that margarine has been ex- 
tensively used in the past. Surplus or 
otherwise, our men deserve the best, and 
the best is butter in this instance, not 
margarine. 

Agriculture does not happen to pre- 
dominate in my district and several other 
States report a much greater farm in- 
come but let us be fair in our appraisal 
of the dairy industry. At one time 
direct subsidy payments were made to 
the dairy farmer but the rank and file 
were opposed to handouts, and said so, 
and this was eliminated from the agri- 
cultural program. Bear in mind that 
cotton, wheat, rice, tobacco, and pea- 
nuts continue to participate in the gen- 
eral- support program. Why, then, 
should the dairy industry be singled out 
for criticism? The purchasing power of 
the agricultural segment of our economy 
is enormous. Foreign economic aid has 
entailed the import of dairy products and 
our dairy industry has suffered thereby. 
Practically all of the dairy farmer’s costs 
are increased directly or indirectly by 
supports of some sort or other. Why, 
then, at this critical period, discriminate 
against the dairy farmer or economize 
on the diet of our fighting men? 


Hells Canyon Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1953 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an edi- 
torial entitled Break the ‘Bunk’ About 
Hells Canyon Dam” published in the 
Pacific Northwest Cooperator at Walla 
Walla, Wash., May issue. 

The Pacific Northwest Cooperator is 
the official publication of the Pacific 
Supply Cooperative, owned by locally 
autonomous nonprofit agricultural as- 
sociations in the Pacific Northwest, with 
branch offices, plants, warehouses, or 
district representatives in Pocatello and 
Twin Falls, Idaho; Ontario, Madras, and 
Klamath Falls, Oreg.; Seattle and 
Quincy, Wash.; and Tulelake, Calif. 

Seventy-five thousand farm families 
are members of the agricultural associ- 
ations which own the cooperative. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BREAK THE “BUNK” ABOUT HELLS CANYON 
Dam 

The “bunk”: Hells Canyon Dam will inter- 

fere with existing water rights, 
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The truth: The biggest lie of them all. 
The Southwestern Idaho Water Conservation 
Project, Inc., has already squelched this false 
charge. This group, which looked out after 
Idaho reclamation for 13 years, said in writ- 
ing: 

“All present water rights are fully pro- 
tected. Control of the use of waters is vested 
in Idaho State officials and not the Secretary 
of the Interior. This is an important rec- 
ognition of Idaho’s rights.” 

Boosters for Hells Canyon invite anyone 
to write the authorization legislation 
stronger even though it isn’t necessary. But 
they will support stronger language. 

The “bunk”: Governor Len Jordan, of 
Idaho, declares that there isn’t sufficient 
water in the Snake River for both upstream 
irrigation and Hells Canyon Dam. 

The truth: How wrong can you be? Gov- 
ernment and private engineers report that if 
the greatest acreage imaginable is irrigated 
upstream in the future, there would still be 
6 million acre-feet of average annual flow 
in the Snake during even the most critical 
dry year—nearly as much as the present 
storage capacity of all Idaho reservoirs. But 
even if the governor is sincere, let him ex- 

plain where Idaho Power Co. would get water 
to run its five low-dam powerplants if he 
“dried up” the river. 

The “bunk”: Hells Canyon Dam would pre- 
vent further expansion of irrigation in 
Idaho by laying claim to first use of water 
of the Snake. 

The truth: Trying to scare people. Irriga- 
tion would have first right to use of Snake 
River water under the draft of legislation 
to authorize the high dam. A reservation of 
water for 1,113,000 acres of new land and 
for 1,233,000 acres of existing land is pro- 
vided for. Advocates of Hells Canyon have 
gone even further. They’ve agreed to give 
irrigation rights to water in the amount 
decided on by the Interstate Compact Com- 
mission, on which Governor Jordan’s ap- 
pointees are represented. What could be 
fairer? 

The “bunk”: Hells Canyon Dam will not 
make new irrigation projects possible in 
Idaho. 

The truth: More falsehoods! By providing 
revenues to help settlers repay the cost of 
the project which they themselves could not 
accomplish, Hells Canyon Dam will make the 
Mountain Home and other irrigation develop- 
ment possible in the same manner as Pali- 
sades and Anderson Ranch Dams aid irriga- 
tion. Farmers will repay only 14 percent of 
the cost of Palisades and 17 percent of Ander- 
son. How do people opposing Hells Canyon 
Dam propose to bring about further irriga- 
tion development in Idaho, all of which is 
high in cost, without using power revenues to 
help pay the cost? They are very silent on 
this issue. 

The “bunk”: The Idaho Power Co. has al- 
ways given irrigation the first right to waters 
of the Snake River. 

The truth: The sad record shows other- 
wise. When the water users in the upper 
Snake River area wanted to build a large 
storage dam at American Falls in the twen- 
ties, they found that the company already 
had a water right at that site. Did the com- 
pany voluntarily give up its right? Of course 
not. It cost the farmers of Idaho three- 
quarters of a million dollars to purchase that 
right. If Idaho Power is given water rights 
for its new dams, Idaho farmers some day 
will have to pay the company to get these 
rights back. American Falls proves the case. 


THE “BUNK” ABOUT THE POWER COMPANY AIDING 
IRRIGATION 

The “bunk"'; Idaho Power actively supports 
sound programs of reclamation of additional 
arid lands. 

The truth: It does no such thing! If suc- 
cessful in blocking Hells Canyon Dam, the 
company will eliminate the possibility of 
using its power revenues to make high-cost 


Idaho reclamation projects feasible. With- 
out financial aid from power, little further 
irrigation in Idaho is possible. The company 
does provide power for pumping here and 
there, but at a rate much higher than in 
Oregon and Washington. The added cost has 
prevented farmers from bringing new land 
into production. This is a gross handicap to 
the State of Idaho. 


The Battle for Hells Canyon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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EON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1953 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a front- 
page editorial titled “Crime of the Cen- 
tury” which was published in the Wenat- 
chee (Wash.) World of Tuesday, April 
28. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CRIME OF THE CENTURY 


A major crime is about to be committed 
in the Pacific Northwest. 

It involves the biggest steal in the his- 
tory of the region. 

Only by a quick awakening on the part 
of thousands of citizens in every State in 
the area can the crime be prevented. 

This editorial is intended to be the alarm 
that arouses the people of Washington, Ore- 
gon, Idaho, and elsewhere in the region to 
the danger that confronts them, 

The conspiracy involves the murder by 
mutilation of the comprehensive plan for 
development of the Columbia River system 
through the spilling of the lifeblood of the 
economy—the waste of its water and land 
resources. These would be lost through the 
granting of a license by the Federal Power 
Commission to the Idaho Power Co. for the 
partial use of the Snake River in Hells Can- 
yon, where it forms the border between 
Idaho and Oregon. It is in this stretch of 
the river that the Bureau of Reclamation 
has proposed to construct what amounts to 
another Grand Coulee Dam, namely the Hells 
Canyon Dam. 

There are strong indications that unless 
the Northwest rises up en masse in protest, 
the license will be granted by the Com- 
mission. 

The facts speak for themselves in show- 
ing up the vicious assault on our great 
river system. 

The Idaho Power Co., owned body and soul 
by eastern interests, has applied to the Com- 
mission for a permit to build a 150,000-kilo- 
watt plant at Ox Bow. It talks about the 
ultimate construction of 2 to 4 additional 
small dams but none have storage possibili- 
ties. The firm output of these low dams 
is estimated at no more than 640,000 kilo- 
watts. 

The Hells Canyon Dam, designed by Bu- 
reau engineers as competent as those who 
built Hoover and Grand Coulee dams, would 
support a 900,000-kilowatt powerplant. The 
dam and its large storage reservoir would 
make available 1,124,000 firm kilowatts, part 
at the site and the remainder through in- 
creased firm output of downstream plants 
which would use Hells Canyon storage dur- 
ing low flows and through integration. 

A comparison of the firm outputs of the 
two plans indicates clearly the extent of 
the highway robbery involved here, 
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Building the low dams constitutes a loss 
of nearly 500,000 kilowatts of firm power 
to the Northwest. That’s equivalent to 
twice the installed generating capacity of 
two Puget Sound Power & Light Co. systems. 
It means the potential loss of nearly 60,000 
jobs in manufacturing and service indus- 
tries that would use this power—the loss of 
payrolls and other income totaling some 
$210 million annually. 

Part of that loss will have a stifling effect 
on the Washington-Oregon area. While 
Hells Canyon would increase the firm out- 
put of downstream plants by 400,000 firm 
kilowatts, the power company would add 
less than 25 percent as many kilowatts. 

These are only part of the shameful waste 
involved in granting an FPC permit to Wall 
Street boys controlling the power company. 
The heart also will be torn out of other 
aspects of Columbia River and Snake River 
development, 

The Idaho Power’s 5-dam plan has no 
flood-control benefits, the 3-dam plan 
an insignificant amount. In sharp contrast, 
Hells Canyon is the key unit of both Army 
and Interior plans for control of major floods 
to prevent losses in property which totaled 
$100 million in 1948 and could be $350 mil- 
lion under a record 1894 flood occurring to- 
day. Hells Canyon and all other dams in 
the flood control program are needed (Port- 
land opponents of Hells Canyon please take 
note). 

There are major benefits, too, from Hells 
Canyon for navigation and recreation where 
there are none from the power company. 

Of utmost importance, the power revenues 
from Hells Canyon would make new irriga- 
tion feasible, under the Bureau recommen- 
dation, Idaho could apply the formula that 
made the Columbia Basin project possible, 
with Grand Coule bearing the greatest share 
of the irrigation costs. Idaho needs such 
revenues because all its irrigation projects 
are costly. Revenues from plants built by 
the power company would be taken from the 
area, headed for eastern pocketbooks, with- 
out having contributed a dime toward irri- 
gation development, 

Hells Canyon would pay for itself, with 
interest, from power revenues, except for 
that portion allocated to flood control, nav- 
igation, and recreation, it will be an invest- 
ment as sound as Grand Coulee. 

The battle for Hells Canyon Dam is the 
battle for Grand Coulee all over again, and 
there's just as much at stake. 

Opponents are using the same terms of 
slander. Some call it a “white elephant.” 
They say other dams are better, just like 
the gravity plan was supposed to be better. 

The tactics are the same. The company 
files on a water right of little importance, 
just like another company did at Kettle Falls 
to stop Grand Coulee. All of us, and par- 
ticularly the people of Idaho and Oregon, 
now face the prospects of having to accept 
the equivalent of a small Kettle Falls in 
place of Hells Canyon. One can hardly im- 
agine what would be the situation in the 
State of Washington and the Northwest to- 
day if it had little Kettle Falls instead of the 
great Grand Coulee Dam, 

The same kind of fake figures are being 
fabricated about Hells Canyon as there were 
about Grand Coulee. Under the label, as 
one Boise paper puts it, Keep Idaho People 
Green, the power company tells irrigators 
of Idaho that the high dam will steal their 
water rights, that there isn’t sufficient water 
for upstream expansion of irrigation and 
Hells Canyon, too—all barefaced lies. Re- 
member the story in a 1920 Spokane news- 
paper which said there wasn't suitable bed- 
rock for Grand Coulee Dam? (Incidentally, 
this same paper hasn't learned its lesson. It 
is now lukewarm on Hells Canyon. Like in 
the case of Grand Coulee, 20 years from now 
it'll be denying it ever opposed this great 
development.) 
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This is not a fight over public. versus 
private power, free enterprise against social- 
ism or bureaucracy. It’s another battle of 
the long fight people have been waging to 
retain local control of their resources in- 
stead of giving them away to Wall Street 
stock manipulators to do with as they wish. 
It’s also full development against waste of 
water resources. 

The time has come for the entire Pacific 
Northwest to join the fight: 

Hells Canyon Dam is where the battle line 
forms. If the people lose there, orderly de- 
velopment of our resources is set back for- 
ever. - Mutilation of the river at that point 
is but a step toward mutilation of the river 
elsewhere. 

Newly appointed Secretary of the Interior 
McKay is studying the project as an inter- 
vener in the case. Withdrawal of the De- 
partment's opposition to the FPC permit to 
the power company, as false friends of the 
Northwest are trying to pressure McKay into 
doing, would add a crushing blow not only to 
the project and the Northwest but to the 
faith that people have built up in believing 
that Secretary McKay's great conservation 
agency stands for full-scale, multiple-pur- 
pose developments of all parts of the Colum- 
bia River Basin. 

The Interior Department must not strike 
out, the first time up to bat, in approving 
by lack of a firm stand this rankest sort 
of desiccation of resources. 

Hells Canyon Dam is the place to say 

“Stop. ” 

Republicans and Democrats alike are join- 
ing to help prevent this crime of a century. 

Secretary McKay and the Federal Power 
5 we trust, will not let the people 

own, 


Illinois Senate Favors District Primary To 
Select Presidential Candidates 


EXTENSION OF REMARES/ 
oF 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 18, 1953 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Rrecorp, I 
herewith include a resolution adopted by 
the Senate of the 68th General Assembly 
of the State of Illinois, the House of 
Representatives concurring therein, 
calling upon the Congress of the United 
States to take action to provide that 
candidates for the offices of President 
and Vice President of the United States 
shall be selected in national conventions 
by delegates of the several States and 
Territories to be elected in a direct pri- 
mary. The resolution follows: 


Senate Joint Resolution 9 


Whereas there is widespread dissatisfac- 
tion with the method of selecting presiden- 
tial candidates by national conventions of 
the major political parties; and 

Whereas in many States the voters and 
members of both major political parties have 
little voice in the naming of delegates to the 
national conventions, nor indeed in the se- 
lection of the nominees for President; and 

Whereas during the recent political con- 
ventions of the two major political parties 
the defects and shortcomings of the con- 
vention system as presently existing were 
portrayed upon millions of television screens 
and carried by radio to other millions of 
homes: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the 68th General 
Assembly of the State of Illinois (the House 


of Representatives coneurring herein), That 
We respectfully urge the Congress of the 
United States to take appropriate action to 
provide that candidates for the offices of 
President and Vice President of the United 
States shall be selected in national conven- 
tions by delegates of the several States and 
Territories to be elected in a direct primary; 
and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the President of the United 
States Senate, to the Speaker of the United 
States House of Representatives, and to each 
Senator and Representative from the State of 
Illinois in the Congress of the United States. 
Adopted by the senate April 15, 1953. 
JOHN WILLIAM CHAPMAN, 5 
President of the Senate. 
Epwarp H. ALEXANDER, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
Concurred in by the house of representa- 
tives May 6, 1953. 
WARREN L. Woop, 
Speaker of House of Representatives. 
FRED W. RUEGG, 
Clerk of House of Representatives. 


Resolutions Opposing Restrictions in 
Low-Rent Housing Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1953 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the rec- 
ommendations of President Eisenhower 
that 35,000 low-rent publicly assisted 
housing units be authorized for the com- 
ing fiscal year involves 10,000 units for 
New York City. Appended are resolu- 
tions of the Jewish War Veterans of the 
United States of America, Department 
of New York, and the City Council of the 
City of New York, urging restoration of 
the cut in Federal low-rent publicly as- 
sisted housing program which was im- 
posed by the House during consideration 
of the independent offices appropriation 
bill recently: 

Whereas the House of Representatives 
voted to prohibit further expansion of low- 
rent public housing program and substan- 
tially reduced Federal subsidized funds allo- 
cated for low income housing; and 

Whereas this curtailment of Federal funds 
will cause the abandonment of 10 low-cost 
housing projects in the city of New York; 
and 


Whereas the reduction of Federal funds 
will prevent the construction of as many as 
24,000 low-rent apartments in the city of 
New York; and 

Whereas such curtailment or reduction of 
Federal funds as passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives will curtail the efforts of the 
city of New York to provide sanitary, decent, 
and livable homes for veterans, their fam- 
ilies, and nonveterans alike; and 

Whereas the proposed curtailment or re- 
duction of Federal funds for low income 
families is a grave threat to the morale of 
those seeking livable homes within their 
ability to pay; and 

Whereas there is presently about 200,000 
applications filed with the New York City 
Housing Authority in 1952, and about 60,000 
applications to date in 1953 for apartments 
in the low income category by veterans and 
nonveterans, and Korean veterans now being 
discharged present increased housing needs; 
and 
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Whereas the curtailment or elimination of 
Federal funds for subsidized low income 
housing for veterans and nonveterans, not 
alone will impair the morale of their fam- 
ilies, but will make them amenable to the 
subversive ideologies of foreign propaganda; 
and 

Whereas it is the obligation and responsi- 
bilities of the Federal Government to aid in 
the present emergency to provide decent and 
sanitary housing for veterans who have 
fought to keep this Nation free and main- 
tain our freedom: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Department of New 
York, Jewish War Veterans, opposes and de- 
plores any curtailment or reduction of Fed- 
eral funds for the construction of low-income 
housing in the city and State of New York; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to national organization for fur- 
ther action and implementation; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded the President of the United States 
Senate, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and to each of the United States 
Senators of the State of New York and the 
Members of the House of Representatives 
from the city of New York. 


Resolution 885 


Resolution that the city council opposes and 
deplores any curtailment of Federal funds 
for the construction of low-rent housing 
in the city of New York 


Whereas the House of Representatives has 
voted substantial reductions in Federal 
funds for Federal subsidized low-rent hous- 
ing projects; and 

Whereas this curtailment of Federal funds 
will cause the abandonment of 19 low-cost 
housing projects in the city of New York; 
and 

Whereas such curtailment of Federal 
funds, passed by the House of Representa- 
tives, will curtail and impair the efforts of 
the city of New York to provide sanitary, 
decent, and livable homes for veterans, non= 
veterans, and their families; and 

Whereas the curtailment of Federal funds 
for people of low incomes is a grave threat 
to the morale of those seeking livable hous- 
ing within their ability to pay; and 

Whereas there are presently about 200,000 
applications for low-rent apartments filed 
with the New York City Housing Authority 
for the year 1952, and about 60,000 applica- 
tions to date in 1953 by veterans and non- 
veterans; and 

Whereas considerably more applications 
will undoubtedly be made by the returning 
veterans from Korea and other areas for 
low-rent housing; and 

Whereas the elimination of Federal funds 
to subsidize low-rent projects for veterans 
and nonveterans alike, will not alone im- 
pair their morale and the morale of their 
families, but will make them amenable to 
the subversive ideologies of foreign propa- 
ganda; and 

Whereas it is the obligation and responsi- 
bility of the Federal Government to aid and 
assist veterans and their families in obtain- 
ing decent, livable, and sanitary housing in 
the present emergency; and 

Whereas it is the responsibility of the 
Federal Government to provide housing for 
the men and women veterans who have 
risked their lives to keep this Nation free and 
maintain our freedom; and 

Whereas this resolution is sponsored by the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, New York County, 
District No. 2, of the Department of New 
York, and the Jewish War Veterans: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Council of the City of 
New York opposes and deplores any curtail- 
ment of Federal funds for the construction 
of low-rent housing in the city of New York; 
and be it further 
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Resolved, That copies of this resoiution be 
forwarded to the President of the United 
States, the President of the United States 
Senate, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to each of the United States Sen- 
ators from the State of New York, and to 
all of the Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives from the city of New York. 


The Walter-McCarran Immigration and 
Naturalization Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LOUIS E. GRAHAM 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 20, 1953 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I take pleasure in including an ad- 
dress on the Walter-McCarran Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Act delivered 
by Representative WILLIAM JENNINGS 
Bryan Dorn, of South Carolina, at the 
Adelphia Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa., on 
February 7, 1953: 


THE WALTER-MCCARRAN IMMIGRATION AND 
NATURALIZATION ACT 


(Address by Representative WILLIAM JEN- 
NINGS BRYAN Dorn, of South Carolina) 


Ladies and gentlemen, it is a great pleas- 
ure for me to again be in this wonderful city. 
Philadelphia and the great State of Penn- 
sylvania played a leading role in forming the 
American Union and preserving this country 
s we know it today. I am inspired to greater 
efforts every time I see Independence Hall, 
the Liberty Bell, and think that here was 
born the Constitution of the United States 
of America. Our great problem today is to 
keep and maintain the great heritage that 
our forefathers helped so nobly to pass on 
to us. 

I know that the people of Pennsylvania, 
the real Americans, are proud of your dis- 
tinguished Representative in Congress, the 
Honorable Francis E. WALTER. I can report 
to you that the Honorable Francis E. WALTER 
has the profound respect of all Members of 
the House and Senate, regardless of party 
affiliation. There is no man in America more 
qualified to write an immigration law. He 
served in World War I and again in World 
War II. Representative WALTER is on the 
Un-American Activities Committee where he 
studied minutely the Communist intrigue 
in America. He is a distinguished member 
of the bar of this State and since 1933 has 
served with honor in the Congress of this 
country. FRANcis WALTER is an expert in the 
field of immigration. For many long years 
in this country and abroad, he studied this 
very problem. 

The Walter-McCarran law is the result of 
almost 6 years of thorough study. Repre- 
sentative WALTER is a Lutheran, the other 
great author of this legislation is Senator 
Pat McCarran, of Nevada, who is a Catholic. 
Senator McCarran is likewise qualified in 
the field of immigration. Senator McCarran 
was vice president of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation in 1923, served with distinction with 
the General Assembly in the State of Nevada 
and has continuously been a Member of the 
United States Senate since 1933. George- 
town University and the University of Nevada 
have conferred upon him the honorary de- 
gree of doctor of laws. These two great 
Americans, with the help of expert staffs, 
wrote this legislation. They had the able 
assistance of the members of the Judiciary 
Committee of the House and Senate, men 
who also studied this problem for many 


years. Thousands of pages of testimony 
were taken in this country and abroad. 
Both sides in this great controversy were 
given a fair, thorough, and open hearing. 

The Walter-McCarran Act passed the 
House of Representatives on April 25, 1952, 
by a vote of 213 to 68. It passed the Senate 
without even a rollcall vote. President 
Harry Truman vetoed the bill. On June 
26, it was passed in the House of Repre- 
sentatives over the President's veto by a vote 
of 278 to 113, a truly overwhelming expres- 
sion of the sentiment of the American peo- 
ple. It then went to the Senate and was 
passed over the President's veto by a vote 
of 67 to 26, more than 2 to 1, many more 
than the required two-thirds majority. The 
law went into effect on the 24th of Decem- 
ber 1952. 

During discussion of this bill in Congress, 
it was endorsed by the Central Intelligence 
Agency, the Department of Justice, the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, and 
the Visa and Passport Division of the De- 
partment of State. In other words, this 
legislation was wholeheartedly endorsed by 
those men and organizations who knew most 
about the immigration problem. The bill 
was also vigorously supported by the Amer- 
ican Legion, the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, and more than a hundred other 
patriotic, civic, and religious organizations. 
The most vigorous and determined campaign 
against the Walter-McCarran bill has been 
conducted by the two leading Communist 
newspapers, the Daily Worker and the Peo- 
ple's Daily World. Let us hope that our 
loyal American people will not join these 
Communist sheets in trying to destroy this 
great legislation. 

During the political campaign of last fall, 
the President of the United States appointed 
a commission to study this law. The views 
of the members of this commission were 
well known in advance. It was a packed 
commission. Keep in mind the fact that 
this commission was appointed after the 
bill had passed both Houses of Congress 
over the President's veto, before the law was 
even in operation one single day, before it 
even had a fair trial. The President, in the 
meantime, viciously attacked the legislation 
and injected the race issue into his argument 
against the law. The President’s commis- 
sion, naturally, issued a report against the 
legislation. 

Now listen, my fellow Americans, I think 
that if we believe in constitutional govern- 
ment, if we believe in democracy, if we love 
our country, we will give any law, passed by 
an overwhelming majority of our duly elected 
Representatives, a fair trial. This law has 
been attacked in the press, over the radio, 
and from the pulpit, after it was passed by 
Congress and before it went into operation. 
This is not the American way, good American 
citizens will give this law a fair trial, then if 
it needs amending, it can be done in the 
American way, by our duly elected Repre- 
sentatives. And today my friends, just a 
few weeks after the law went into effect, the 
smear campaign against it and against the 
authors is reaching a new peak of vilification. 

Before we join in any attack on the Walter- 
McCarran Act, just remember that the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, and the Central 
Intelligence Agency who support the bill are 
charged with the security of this country. 
We are in a death struggle today with com- 
munism and we should listen to these agen- 
cies who are sworn to find the facts and 
preserve our American way of life. 

Before discussing some of the important 
provisions of the bill, let me remind you 
of the appalling conditions in America which 
made this legislation imperative. The Amer- 
ican Government in 1933 first recognized 
the Government of the Soviet Union. Soon 
after, a high Government official, a member 
of the Cabinet, made a ruling that it was 
no longer necessary to fingerprint all of 
the people coming into America as had pre- 
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viously been required by law. Immediately 
Communist infiltration in America was ac- 
celerated. Aliens were admitted into the 
United States in wholesale fashion, outside 
of the regular immigration quota. They 
slipped across the borders of Canada and 
Mexico by the thousands, and many more 
came over by Executive order. In such 
fashion many notorious Communists entered 
the borders of our country, among them 
Mrs. Earle Browder, the wife of the head 
of the Communist Party, Hans Eisler, brother 
of the notorious Gerhart Eisler, Harry 
Bridges, who has since been convicted, 
stripped of citizenship and ordered deported. 
Many of these people had committed crimes 
and came to America to escape prosecution. 
They have since joined murder syndicates 
and have participated in the growing crime 
wave. It has been estimated that the num- 
ber coming to America illegally during this 
period, prior to the enactment of the Walter- 
McCarran Act, was between 500,000 and sev- 
eral million. 

Yes; conditions became intolerable. Some 
such legislation as this became urgent and 
imperative. The cold war with the Com- 
munist world was reaching a climax, Czecho- 
slovakia fell behind the Iron Curtain, war 
was threatening over the Berlin airlift and 
finally the hot war in Korea impressed upon 
the Congress the necessity of screening the 
aliens in America and checking those com- 
ing in. Millions of American veterans re- 
turned to find the housing shortage acute. 
These men fought for the free world on 
foreign soil and returning to their home 
country, many of them had to live in tents 
and trailers. There were instances of GI's 
being denied jobs where aliens were em- 
ployed, instances of their being denied apart- 
ments and homes to make room for aliens, 
many of these same aliens being illegally 
admitted into America. The American peo- 
ple reacted through their Representatives 
in Washington and the Walter-McCarran 
Act became law. 

Bear in mind the fact that the Walter-Mc- 
Carran Act, to a certain extent, is compro- 
mise legislation. There were many Members 
of Congress who favored banning all immi- 
gration for a period of years until we could 
assimilate what we had. Others wanted an 
almost unlimited immigration. This bill is 
most generous, it admits into America an- 
nually a great body of people from all over 
the world, 154,667. In addition to this 
154,000 annually, many thousands more are 
admitted by the admission of husbands and 
wives of American citizens who have married 
abroad. Similarly, alien children of Ameri- 
can citizens up to the age of 21 can enter 
without quota limitation. In order to pre- 
vent separation of families, several provisions 
of this new law liberalize the quota require- 
ments to enable an alien to enter with his 
spouse and with his or her children, al- 
though they may be chargeable to different 
quotas. ja 

The opponents of the law have been charg- 
ing discrimination because of race, creed, 
and national origin. This is absolutely 
false. For the first time written into any 
immigration law, a provision of this bill 
plainly states that no person shall be denied 
admission in America because of race, creed, 
color, nationclity, or sex. Thus, all racial 
bans to immigration and naturalization 
have been removed. Mistakes of the past 
have been rectified and people of all races 
and all creeds have been placed on an equal 
footing. There are those who say that the 
quota system is discriminatory and unfair, 
I absolutely repudiate that argument. This 
bill simply continues the old quota system 
which was established in the 1920's based 
upon the land of origin of the American peo- 
ple. For instance, if there were 10 million 
people in America of British descent, whose 
ancestors were British, then one-sixth of 
1 percent of that population will be admitted 
annually from England. The same quota 
basis is applied to every other country in the 
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world. Every single nation outside the 
Western Hemisphere has a quota based upon 
the descendents of that country in America, 
No; this is not discriminatory. 

Upon what other basis could we formulate 
an immigration quota? Should it be based 
upon the population of nations abroad? 
You can see what that could lead to. India, 
China, and Russia, as the most populous 
countries, would have overwhelming immi- 
gration quotas. This would most certainly 
not be fair to the American people and our 
standard of living. It is true that Great 
Britain gets the largest quota, but it was 
also the people from Great Britain who pri- 
marily settled this Nation, and our laws are 
based on the Anglo-Saxon concept of democ- 
racy and the brotherhood of man. By no 
stretch of the imagination could this be mis- 
construed as discrimination of race, creed, 
or color. The bill is only making acknowl- 
edgement of a realistic fact—that people are 
different; there are certain philosophies of 
government and traditions which are differ- 
ent, The people who criticize the quota sys- 
tem established under this law have not come 
up with any feasible or workable plan in the 
least. The present quota was arrived at after 
years of study and the study of all the possi- 
ble plans. 

Now let us turn to the security provision 
of the Walter-McCarran Act. Did you know, 
or can you believe, that in America this is 
one of the provisions of the bill they attack 
most frequently? This provision simply re- 
fuses to admit into America any person who 
believes in a violent overthrow of the Ameri- 
can Government. It prevents the entry of 
anyone who is a criminal or Communist or 
an anarchist, and provides for the adequate 
screening of every person coming into this 
country. What is wrong with preventing 
members of subversive groups, members of 
espionage rings, or criminals, from coming 
into America? Would you admit a person 
in your house who states before he gets into 
the door that he will intimidate your family, 
shoot you, or destroy your personal property? 
Of course you wouldn't. Then what is 
wrong with this clause of the act? This 
law leans over backward in being fair to 
everyone. It even gives those people refused 
entry the right of appeal in the courts of the 
United States under habeas corpus pro- 
cedure. Among other things, the law pro- 
hibits entry into America of prostitutes, 
criminals, those suffering from mental dis- 
ease, tuberculosis, leprosy, and other con- 
tagious diseases. Would you let someone in 
your home with a contagious disease, one 
who is a prostitute, one who is a gangster? 
Or course not. Then what is wrong with 
keeping them out of America as a whole? 
Just remember the trouble with men like 
Frank Costello and “Lucky” Luciano. 

Now let's get down to a specific example of 
how this act is working. Recently the French 
ship Liberte docked in New York. Under the 
security provision of this law, every crew 
member of this ship had to be screened be- 
fore they could go ashore in New York City. 
We just wanted to be sure there were none 
aboard this ship who wished to conduct 
espionage or spread the doctrine of commu- 
nism. Two hundred and eighty-seven mem- 
bers of the crew were not permitted to go 
ashore in New York simply because about 
80 percent were members of the Communist 
Party and a large percentage had criminal 
records in France, and they refused to answer 
questions of the immigration officers in New 
York. When these men were denied shore 
leave for these reasons, certain organizations 
in America howled discrimination. In the 
past, many such crew members just disap- 
peared in the great cities of this country and 
never returned to ship. This same ship went 
back to France with the 287 men and cleaned 
its own house, and when the same ship re- 
turned to New York at a later date, the 
members of that crew had been fired and 
only two of the crew members on the return 
‘voyage were denied shore leave in New York 


City. We were only protecting the American 
people from these gangsters, cutthroats, and 
subversives. Before this law, it was common 
practice in the seaports of Italy to order 
certain criminals to leave town. In many 
cases, they simply boarded ships coming to 
America and continucd their criminal activ- 
ities in our country. This is no longer possi- 
ble under the Walter-McCarran Act. Let’s 
keep and back up this great security provi- 
sion to protect our country in these times of 
great crisis. 

This law has made a tremendous step 
forward in the field of international rela- 
tions. For the first time, the oriental people 
can be admitted into America. This provi- 
sion is making friends for America, among 
the people of Japan, the Philippines, China, 
and southeast Asia. In the past, prohibition 
of these people has greatly hampered Ameri- 
ca’s foreign policy. It probably led to Pearl 
Harbor. Under this bill we are now giving 
citizenship to the 85,000 loyal Japanese in 
this country, people who fought for our flag 
in World War II and helped to keep America 
a free nation. 

Our soldiers and diplomats who have mar- 
ried the Japanese, who have married the 
Koreans, or married in any foreign country, 
their spouses are admitted outside of the 
immigration quota. The law, also, provides 
for the entry of people into America who 
possess certain skills needed for the industry 
of this country. It gives them top prefer- 
ence. May I repeat again, that every country 
outside of the Western Hemisphere for the 
first time in American history has been 
granted a quota for its natives, and every 
independent country of the Western Hemi- 
sphere can send its natives to the United 
States without quota limitation. 

Another great provision of the Walter- 
McCarran Act is that it provides for a careful 
screening of all aliens already in the United 
States. It provides for the deportation of 
the criminals and subversives who have 
slipped into America. This is very, very im- 
portant, at a time when our atomic secrets 
have been stolen and ammunition plants 
blueprinted for the Kremlin. 

Ladies and gentleman, unlimited immi- 
gration would place America at a tremendous 
disadvantage in this cold war with Russia. 
We must keep the Walter-McCarran Act on 
the statute books. We must have a security 
screen of those who are here, and double- 
check everyone coming in. The fate of the 
free world hangs in the balance. Those who 
are screaming against the Walter-McCarran 
Act say very little about the conduct of the 
Red Communist. What about ships of the 
free world stopping in Russian_ports, some 
of these have been seized at the docks and 
the men taken off to concentration camps? 
The Communists shadow our diplomats. 
Our Army is not permitted to have observers 
with the Russian Army. Our Congressmen 
and diplomatic representatives are not per- 
mitted to visit freely in Russia. Even dur- 
ing the war, when we were allied with Rus- 
sia, the Communists watched every move of 
our representatives in Russia, while at the 
same time, the Russian observers were given 
a free hand in America, 

America is no longer a frontier country. 
Our great resources have been exploited, our 
coal, iron, and oil are getting scarcer. Many 
of our strategic materials have been ex- 
ploited. America cannot continue to bring 
in more people than we can assimilate. We 
have the highest standard of living in the 
world. This standard of living will be threat- 
ened if we permit too many people to come 
here. During the early 1930s America had 
15 million unemployed, more unemployed 
than any country in the world. America’s 
industry is geared to mass production. In 
times of depression this is subject to mass 
unemployment. Whereas in many foreign 
countries, industry is carried on in the in- 
dividual home where it can easily be changed 
to other types of work. It took America 
longer to recover from the depression than 
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any other nation. Even today, we have about 
2 million unemployed. It is foolish to ignore 
realistic facts and adopt pure idealism as a 
national policy. The whole free world is 
depending upon the economy of America. 
America is the heart and core of the free 
world. If the economy of America is threat- 
ened or collapses, the free world will col- 
lapse. The quickest and surest way to 
hasten the destruction of the free world is 
to bring more aliens to America than our 
economic system can absorb. American ag- 
riculture has become more and more mecha- 
nized. Unlike the agricultural economy of 
other nations, American agriculture is geared 
to the grain comtine, the cotton picker, and 
other labu~-saving equipment. In some rural 
areas of America today, there is a surplus 
of agriculture labor. Why complicate this 
problem with a flood of alien people? 

Let us protect American labor in its stu- 
pendous effort to supply the free world with 
the means to defend itself. It was an Amer- 
ican immigrant who fought for many years 
for numerically controlled immigration. It 
was an immigrant born in London of Dutch 
parents of the Jewish creed. His name was 
Samuel Gompers, the founder of the Amer- 
ican labor movement and the first president 
of the American Federation of Labor. Back 
around 1901 Samuel Gompers expressed the 
fear that “the unlimited flood of immigrants 
is threatening to submerge standards of life 
and work that we had established.” “The 
majority of immigrants,” Gompers went on, 
“no longer came from Western Europe, where 
language, customs, and industrial organiza- 
tion were similar to those of the United 
States, but from countries of eastern Europe, 
where lower standards of life and work pre- 
vailed. As these immigrants flooded basic 
industries, they threatened to destroy our 
standards. * * * In the early days bound- 
less and undeveloped resources made possi- 
ble and expedient a policy of stimulating 
immigration. It was not until industrial- 
ism developed and there were evidences that 
the newer immigration was not being as- 
similated that, as a nation, we began to con- 
sider policies of regulation. The labor move- 
ment was among the first organizations to 
urge such policies.” FraNcis WALTER and 
Pat McCarran in this bill have followed the 
policy advocated by that great labor leader, 
Samuel Gompers. 

If the opponents of this Walter-McCarran 
bill really want to aid the overcrowding con- 
ditions in foreign lands and to help the poor 
displaced people, let them help work out a 
plan to settle these unfortunate people in 
the great frontier lands of Africa, South 
America, and Australia, where they can cre- 
ate their own civilization as our forefathers 
did here. There are untold resources and 
millions of acres of undeveloped land in 
these areas of the world. There are those 
who want to amend or change this bill be- 
cause the Communists criticize it. This is 
an absurd argument. We cannot always 
mold our policy to the wishes of the Com- 
munists. This would mean the suicide of 
the free world. 

No, my friends, we don’t have to apologize 
for America; we don't have to apologize for 
this bill. American labor and the soldiers 
of this country saved the free world from 
autocratic despotism during World War I. 
We went all over the world during World 
War II fighting for the freedom of other 
people. We defeated the crazy doctrine of 
race superiority. The world breathed the 
free air of liberty again when the might 
of America destroyed the Nazis, the Fascist, 
and the imperial war lords of Japan. This 
war to keep the world free cost the Ameri- 
can taxpayer more than $300 billion. In 
Korea today we are again fighting ruthless 
aggression and dictatorship. America is 
contributing 90 percent of the money and 
material to stem the tide of atheist com- 
munistic aggression. America is contribut- 
ing 90 percent of the United Nations man- 
power. We are fighting discrimination and 
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race doctrine. Our 18- and 19-year-old men 
are dying in this foreign land to eliminate 
prejudice because of race, creed, political be- 
liefs, and color. We have contributed $87 
billion in direct relief and loans to help more 
unfortunate people. It is for the same peo- 
ple throughout the same free world that we 
must keep the Walter-McCarran Naturaliza- 
tion and Immigration Act. 

My friends, read this law; explain its pro- 
visions to your fellow citizens. We must 
fight ignorance, selfishness, complacency, 
and indifference in America. Ask the op- 
ponents of this measure about the provisions 
of this great law; ask them to offer a fair and 
equitable substitute. You will find they 
cannot do it. This law is the will of the 
American people. Let us give it a chance. 

I was saddened to hear our new President 
comment unfavorably on this law before it 
has had a chance to prove its worth to the 
free world. My plea to you is to stand up 
and be counted. Let us not destroy this law 
before it has had time to cope with this 
problem. An informed citizenship can go a 
long way toward preserving the United States 
of America. This law will do as much to 
save America and the free world as our guns, 
tanks, ships, planes, and atomic science. Let 
us be found along with the FBI, the Central 
Intelligency Agency, the American Legion, 
and countless patriotic organizations who 
are gallantly fighting to preserve the free 
world against the forces of Communist 
despotism. 

On the monument to the late Senator Ben 
Hill, in Atlanta, we find these words: “He 
who saves his country saves all things, and 
all things saved will bless him. He who lets 
his country die, lets all things die, and all 
things dying will curse him.” 


MEETING SPONSONED BY THE CITIZENS COM- 
MITTEE FOR THE WALTER-MCCARRAN ACT, 
HELD IN PHILADELPHIA, FEBRUARY 7, 1953 


The reception committee: Rear Adm. 
John V. McElduff, chairman; director civil- 
ian defense of Delaware County, Pa.; Harry 
©. Murray, secretary, past department of 
Pennsylvania aide-de-camp, 1946-47, VFW; 
James Gallagher, former Member of Congress, 
First District of Pennsylvania; Joseph Alien 
Reilly, Esq., past department of Pennsyl- 
vania, judge advocate, AMVETS; Arthur K. 
Barlow, director, civilian defense, Chelten- 
ham Township, Montgomery County; W. 
Henry MacFarland, executive chairman, 
American flag committee; James Herbert 
Egen, Esq., Montgomery County attorney; 
Andrew W. Green, Esq., Harrisburg attor- 
ney; John Turner, M. D.; Edwin S. Rowland, 
Jr., abrasive engineer. 


Who Receives Treatment in Veterans’ 
Administration Hospitals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1953 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, to un- 
derstand more clearly the composition 
of the patient load in Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospitals, it is necessary to 
study the legal status for admission and 
the types of medical cases receiving 
treatment in Veterans’ Administration 
hospitals. On January 31, 1952, the 
Veterans’ Administration had 108,000 
patients in hospitals. 

Thirty-five and six-tenths percent 
were veterans receiving care for service- 


connected disabilities; 11.4 percent were 
veterans discharged from a military 
service for disabilities incurred in line 
of duty or veterans in receipt of com- 
pensation for service-connected disabil- 
ities but receiving treatment for disabili- 
ties other than their service-connected 
disability; six-tenths of 1 percent 
were nonveterans—United States Armed 
Forces personnel, humanitarian, and 
emergency cases; 31.8 percent were pa- 
tients with non-service-connected con- 
ditions known to be chronic in nature, 
such as cancer, arthritis, or tuberculosis; 
20.6 percent were patients with non- 
chronic, non-service-connected disabili- 
ties. 

The last group of 20.6 percent, who 
are patients with non-service-connected, 
nonchronic conditions, are made up of 
veterans who are receiving a pension for 
a permanent and totally disabling non- 
service connection and other veterans 
who have signed a statement that they 
are unable to pay for their treatment. 

The problem facing the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration in hospitalizing war veter- 
ans is entirely different from the prob- 
lem facing other hospitals. The average 
World War I veteran is 61 years old and 
the average World War II veteran is 35 
years old. The chronic nature of the 
Veterans’ Administration patient load is 
indicated by the fact that over 50 per- 
cent of Veterans’ Administration patients 
in hospitals on January 31, 1952, had al- 
ready spent more than a year on hospital 
rolls as Veterans’ Administration pa- 
tients. Of the 103,774 patients in Veter- 
ans’ Administration hospitals, 13.9 per- 
cent were tubercular, 47 percent were 
psychotic, 2.7 percent had other psychia- 
tric disorders, and 5.1 percent had neu- 
rological disabilitzes. 

Over a third of the tubercular patients 
had been on the hospital rolls for more 
than 1 year and well over a third of the 
psychotic patients had been in Veterans’ 
Administration hospitals for more than 
10 years. 

In addition to those veterans receiving 
treatment in Veterans’ Administration 
hospitals, the Veterans’ Administration 
contantly has a waiting list of 20,000 
to 30,000 veterans who are seeking ad- 
mission to a Veterans’ Administration 
hospital. Practically all service-con- 
nected cases are taken care of imme- 
diately; therefore, practically all of the 
waiting list consists of non-service-con- 
nected cases which are seeking admission 
on the basis of their inability to pay for 
treatment last year. On April 30, 1953, 
the waiting list of applicants eligible for 
hospital admission but not yet scheduled 
because a bed was not available was 
composed as follows: 


Combination NP-TB8 97 


— 2,378 
Psychotic_..... 11. 779 
Other psychiatri 2, 590 
Neurological _. 710 
Medical 2. 952 
Surgical 4. 303 
Paraplegies 25 

„„ 24. 834 


A summary of these figures reveals 
several facts. A vast majority of pa- 
tients in Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pitals either have service-connected dis- 
abilities or have a long-term chronic 
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condition which renders them unable to 
make a living and pay for their medical 
treatment. A very large percentage of 
Veterans’ Administration hospital pa- 
tients and those on the waiting list seek- 
ing admission are psychotic: or tuber- 
cular patients who, if not treated in Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospitals, in most 
instances would become a burden on the 
State. With a veteran population of 
more than 20,000,000, it is apparent that 
less than 1 percent of the veteran popu- 
lation is hospitalized in Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospitals. The vast ma- 
jority of veterans do not have service- 
connected disabilities, do not desire 
treatment in a Veterans’ Administration 
hospital, or they are unable to sign the 
oath as to their inability to pay. 


The Continental Shelf 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY A. FINE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 20, 1953 


Mr. FINE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I am inserting 
herewith editorial of the New York Times 
of May 15, 1953, in regard to the offshore 
oil bill legislation recently enacted. The 
editorial discusses the problem adequate- 
ly, and I recommend it to my colleagues: 

THE CONTINENTAL SHELF 


Now that the bill giving to the States all 
the offshore oil out to their so-called historic 
boundaries has passed Congress and is await- 
ing the President’s signature, it is more 
necessary than ever that the Federal Gov- 
ernment be granted specific power to develop 
the vast undersea mineral resources still left 
in its control. The House has already ap- 
proved legislation doing just that; and the 
Senate leadership has committed itself to 
bringing the matter up for consideration 
without delay. 

The importance of this question is evident 
when we reflect that an estimated five-sixths 
of the huge oil reserves off this Nation's 
coasts lies beyond the boundaries of the Gulf 
States in relatively shallow waters extend- 
ing as far as 200 miles out to sea. This is 
the area known as the Continental Shelf. 
The offshore oil bill which has just passed 
both Houses of Congress goes no further in 
respect to this area than to reaffirm a Presi- 
dential proclamation of 1945 declaring that 
the natural resources of the “subsoil and sea- 
bed” of the shelf “appertain to the United 
States” and are subject to its jurisdiction 
and control. 

The Senate struck out an entire section 
of the bill providing for Federal development 
of the shelf. Now the House, by overwhelm. 
ing vote, has in effect repassed this pro- 
vision as a separate measure and thus forced 
it again upon the attention of the Senate. 
Unless the Senate also takes affirmative ac- 
tion, the Federal Government will technically 
have “control” of the area but will be un- 
able to develop it by providing for leases of 
the oil-rich lands. Nor will it be able to 
arrange exchanges of already existing State 
leases for Federal leases. 

What the Senate does about this bill will 
be the real test of the sincerity of those who 
argued that all the coastal States wanted 
was development rights for oil found close 
to their shorelines, not for oil discovered 50 
or 100 miles out to sea. The very fact that 
Texas, Louisiana and the others now have 
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won their point that the undersea oil within 
certain claimed boundaries belongs to them 
makes it of particular interest to see whether 
or not they will support the counterbalanc- 
ing measure giving development rights to 
the rest of the offshore oil—and by far the 
greater part of the total—to the United 
States. 

We still think that all resources beyond 
low-water mark ought to belong to the peo- 
ple as a whole, but that issue has been settled 
at least temporarily. It is now up to the 
Senate to see that the Federal Government 
is permitted to go ahead with the develop- 
ment by private companies of the remaining 
part of the Continental Shelf contiguous to 
the coasts of the United States, and to be 
sole recipient of royalties from the fruits of 
that development. 


The Press 


EXTENSION: OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1953 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
include in my remarks a splendid edi- 
torial, The Press, appearing in the May 
16, 1953, issue of the Pilot, the official 
newspaper of the archdiocese of Boston: 

THE PRESS 

In an unprecedented address to newsmen 
in Rome, the Holy Father this week recalled 
to them the dedication of their profession to 
the pursuit of truth in the service of lasting 
peace. Pointing out the easy temptation to 
distort the news picture in the interests of 
more dramatic publicity, he urged them to 
“obtain for truth, simply presented, a part 
of that considerate interest” which is so 
readily given to the sensational and the mis- 
leading lie. This is advice which it is well 
for us to ponder with recurring regularity. 

Those of us who are working in the press 
field are always cautious to guard every gate 
against persons who for any reason threaten 
or seek to compromise the cherished freedom 
of the press. In our preoccupation with the 
defense of our own freedom, however, we 
sometimes run the risk of infringing on the 
legitimate freedoms of others. We must be 
ready, of course, to protect the legitimate 
and invaluable freedom of the press as a 
necessary part of that larger civil liberty 
without which the good society is unthink- 
able. At the same time we are forced to 
admit that something is wrong when good 
men trying to do an honest and forthright 
job find themselves in terrifying fear of the 
press. 

All about us, if we pause long enough to 
notice, there are men in public life, and 
especially those in Government, who live 
in mortal terror of tomorrow's headline, not 
because they have done anything wrong, but 
because something they may have said con- 
tains the germ of a sensational story. It 
is easy for us to underestimate this terror, 
as it is always easy to be brave when the 
fright is not our own; it is easy also to say 
that it is unreasonable, but when a man's 
future and family are bound up in it, there 
is legitimate room for emotion. It would 
be good to be able to say that it is a chimera, 
a will-o’-the-wisp, with no basis in reality 
but if we are honest with ourselves we know 
that this is not so. 

This is not to say that newsmen and edi- 
tors are ogrelike watchdogs waiting to pounce 
upon the unsuspecting and exploit the cas- 
ual remark at the expense of the speaker. 
What it more nearly means is that someone 


finds himself in need of a headline as the 
presses are waiting or sometimes in need of 
sales as the finances show signs of declining. 
There are few things more calculated to 
catch readers (and consequently advertisers) 
than the melodramatic story, even when 
built upon the flimsiest of evidence. For 
all that, we must admit that such actions 
are woeful distortions of the truth, in whose 
service we work. 

The point is simply that there is a line 
beyond which we must not go, an area in 
which we are not really free at all—we are 
bound in by truth itself and straitened by 
the facts as they are. This does not merely 
mean, as the Pontiff mentioned, that all we 
say be true, but that no significant omis- 
sions mar the integrity of the story or no 
improper emphases be supplied which do 
violence to the context. It may be truly 
called an unreasonable fear if men worry 
about their press notices within these rules, 
but they have reason to worry when this 
devotion tod truth is ignored. 

By and large the press knows its obli- 
gations and stands up to them, but an ex- 
amination of conscience on our fidelity to 
the whole truth does no harm to the best 
of us and can do much good for those who 
are faltering. 


Tides L. Burdick, of North Dakota, a 


Distinguished Member of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1953 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, as a new 
Member of Congress, it was my good for- 
tune in the early days of this session to 
become acquainted with a very distin- 
guished Member of this body, the Hon- 
orable UsRER L. Burpicx. Since that 
time, and over almost daily early break- 
fasts in the House restaurant, my ad- 
miration and respect for this unique man 
have grown. His great ability, sharpness 
of mind, clarity of judgment, his warm 
friendliness, goodness of heart, and mas- 
sive honesty—all of these wonderful at- 
tributes are well known to the member- 
ship of the House. So, too, Mr. Speaker, 
are his profound knowledge and his mar- 
velous wit. An independent in every 
sense of the word; a disciple, I may say, 
of the elder La Follette—he speaks out 
without fear or favor whenever the oc- 
casion demands. Those of us who have 
come to know him well recognize him as 
a truly distinguished American. From 
humble beginnings and by dint of hard 
personal labor and a burning desire for 
education and success, he has hoisted 
himself to the enviable position of one of 
North Dakota’s most distinguished sons. 
This great Midwestern State can well be 
proud of him. 

Mr. Speaker, one can learn much from 
watching and listening to those who have 
come a long way on the highway of life. 
USHER L. Burpick’s friendship has given 
me a greater sense of the value of man’s 
goodness to man, a deeper appreciation 
of the struggle and history of the United 
States. I seize the opportunity to insert 


in the Recorp a highly interesting char- 


acter study of a truly good American 
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which appeared in last Sunday’s Wash- 
ington Star by Mary McGrory: 
No Dovust ABOUT Ir, Mr. BURDICK Is a 
CHARACTER WITH CHARACTER 


(By Mary McGrory) 

Amid a discreet murmer of congressional 
approval for proposed congressional pay 
raises, there arose last week one loud roar 
of dissent. It came from USHER L. BURDICK, 
74-year-old Republican Representative at 
Large from North Dakota, a crusty oldtimer 
who frankly told his colleagues they were 
jumping in the public trough with both 
feet. 

From anybody else, such blunt talk would 
be resented as the mouthings of a publicity 
seeker or a curmudgeonly millionaire. But 
from Mr. BURDICK it was not only predictable, 
it was acceptable. In 16 years on the Hill, 
the North Dakotan has established himself 
as an authentic rugged individualist who pro- 
ceeds from principle rather than perversity. 

Go anywhere on Capitol Hill and ask about 
USHER BURDICK. He's a character,” you will 
be told. But your informant will hasten to 
explain that Mr. BURDICK is a character with 
character, neither a headache nor a bore, 
and assuredly not to be classed with the 
obstructionists and simple eccentrics who 
find their way to Congress, 

NO PICKLEPUSS, HE 

Nor is Mr. Burpick, for all his dissenting 
and wrong thinking about such constructive 
projects as congressional pay hikes, a pickle- 
puss. He is as friendly as a pup, as popular 
as a football star (which indeed he was in 
college) and possessed of a completely un- 
warped outlook on life. 

But he is a reluctant Republican. Not so 
reluctant as Senator Morse, of Oregon, who 
quit the party; he would never do a thing 
like that. Still, his reluctance to go along 
with the GOP can be gaged from what he 
did last year, when he went to the hospital. 
He left his proxy for pairs on domestic issues 
with Representative McCormack, of Massa- 
chusetts, majority leader in the then Demo. 
cratic-controlled House. 

USHER Burdick would never leave his 
proxy with the Democrats to be cast on for- 
eign issues. His opinion of the United 
Nations and such-like foreign entanglements 
is uncomplicated: He’s agin’ them. He is a 
rock-ribbed isolationist, even in his own 
introverted part of the country. Still, he 
is for reciprocal trade. 


A HOUSE LANDMARK 


In the House of Representatives Mr. Bur- 
Dick is outstanding. Well over 6 feet tall 
and bulky even for that height, he is a land- 
mark in the lower chamber. When he gets 
to his feet and lumbers to the well to speak, 
Members and visitors alike settle back in an- 
ticipation of an enlivening—and, strangely, 
enlightening—discourse shot through with 
illustrations from homesteading days and his 
boyhood with the Indians. 

A pureblood Caucasian, Mr. BURDICK 
nevertheless has grasped the Indian point 
of view. He is the only Federal legislator 
who speaks fluent Sioux. The one nonabo- 
riginal subject in his impressive office photo 
gallery js his Democratic friend, McCormack, 
of Massachusetts. What is more, Mr. Bur- 
pick has written 29 books on frontier days, 
all of them packed solid with authentic In- 
dian lore. 

The North Dakotan gets his knowledge not 
only from experience, but also from books. 
He classes himself as a “book-a-day man.” 
To accommodate the fodder of his wide- 
ranging mind, he has not a book shelf, but a 
bookhouse, and in it 25,000 volumes, mainly 
on western history. 

GROTON VERSUS COOKSTOVE 

His bookishness brought him into warm 
personal friendship with both Presidents 
Roosevelt and Truman. The contrast of the 
former, educated at Groton and Harvard, 
and Mr. Burpick, who learned his ABC's 
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off the castiron door of the family cookstove, 
Was little less than startling. 

When Mr. BURDICK first came to the House 
in 1935, he ran head-on into trouble by 
refusing to vote for Bert Snell as Republican 
leader. For this the party booted him off 
his two committees. Undismayed, Mr. Bur- 
pick observed that “there is one committee 
you can't kick me off of—the Committee 
of the Whole House.” 

Still, he found it harder to get the floor in 
his first term than it was to prove a home- 
stead back in Dakota. But Mr. BURDICK just 
sat out his party’s displeasure. He was in 
the Chamber every minute. Every time the 
Republicans dropped the ball, he picked it 
up and ran with it. 

He made so much yardage that by the next 
Congress, the GOP was ready to come to 
terms. By now, he and his party enjoy 
mutual tolerance and a measure of under- 
standing. Still, his efforts to reform the 
party in the Progressive image of his hero, 
Pighting Bob La Follette, have been unavail- 
ing. His attitude now is that “if I can’t 
shame them out of it, I have got the ability 
to bawl hell out of them.“ 


PEERLESS COMEDY RELIEF 


It was in his lean outlaw years that he 
perfected his oratorical tricks, chief of which 
is the ability to break up a tense debate 
with a little comedy relief or to wing spread- 
eagle orators. The other day, during a dis- 
cussion of a tobacco-support bill, the view- 
ers-with-alarm and pointers-with-pride were 
hard at it. Mr. BURDICK climbed down out of 
his seat on the left side of the Republican 
ranks and made his way down the aisle. He 
said he was for the measure because it was 
Agriculture Secretary Benson’s first attempt 
to do anything.” 

Mr. Burpick really brought down the House 
during a postal debate in 1951 when he 
dipped into his prairie past for an illustra- 
tion of a legislative point. On this occasion 
he told his colleagues how he finally got to 
college, Turned down by the University of 
North Dakota, he went to the University of 
Minnesota. He established his qualifications 
for matriculation by convincing the football 
coach that he could survive being run down 
by a horse and could run 100 yards in 10.5 
seconds. 

Representative Burpick and his wife, fel- 
low students at a North Dakota normal 
school, went through the university together, 
and both took law degrees. The 3 children, 
2 boys and a girl, are all lawyers. 


YOUNGEST SPEAKER 


Mr. Burdick won his spurs in the hard 
school of North Dakota politics at an early 
age. In 1909 he was the youngest speaker of 
a State legislature in the country. He tried 
for the Senate a couple of times, but had no 
luck. In 1940, he was nominated at the 
State Non-Partisan League convention by 
WILLIAM L. Lancer. Somehow or other, 
LANGER wound up with the nomination, and, 
of course, won the election. Mr. Burpick 
tried again in 1944, but one of the worst 
cloudbursts in North Dakota rained out his 
38 best precincts, 

An act of God.“ he says philosophically. 

He came back to the House in 1948, non- 
conformist as ever. During the debate on 
the Mundt-Nixon Communist-control bill 
(he was 1 of 20 to vote against it), having 
impartially cuffed Republicans and Demo- 
crats, he explained his indifference to po- 
litical tides. 

“Lord, I do not have to be in this Con- 
gress. I was doing something useful before 
I got here! —he practiced law—‘and I can 
make an honest living for myself when I do 
get out.” 

PARTY SHUNNER 

Throughout his 14 years, he never once at- 
tended a Washington cocktail party. For 
one thing he is a teetotaler, and his fa- 
vorite pastime, after reading, is pinochle. 


And then again, he says frankly, he thinks 
he would stand out at such a gathering like 
“a wart on a thumb.” Indeed, his attire is 
as irregular as his voting record. The caller 
to his office generally finds Mr. BURDICK seated 
at a typewriter, tapping out his diverting 
weekly newsletter to the folks back home, 
with his hat on his head. His shirt sleeves 
are sawed off at the elbow to give his vast 
forearms free play. He wears his gold foot- 
ball from Minnesota on a gold chain that 
is anchored to his shirt with a safety pin. 
And his shoes are caked with the mud of 
his Cheltenham, Md., farm. 

With his kindly expression and rumpled 
appearance he looks like a calendar picture 
of a country doctor. 

Before he pulls up stakes on Capitol Hill 
he hopes he can release his Indian friends 
from the bondage in which he sees them 
now held. Beyond that he has few ambi- 
tions, except to keep his colleagues from gét- 
ting any ideas about themselves, or their 
worth, a 


Closed Mines Point Peril in Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 20, 1953 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks, I wish to include an article from 
the Pittsburgh Sun Telegraph of May 17 
entitled “Closed Mines Point Peril in In- 
dustry.” 

This article emphasizes the dire stress 
in which many areas of the coalfields 
have been thrust. Most of this difficulty 
can be attributed to the importation of 
residual oil. Is this administration going 
to keep its eyes closed forever to the fate 
of the mineworkers and the entire coal 
industry? 

CLOSED MINES POINT PERIL IN INDUSTRY 

(By George Shradle) 


Closing of another district bituminous 
mine, idling an additional 525 miners, today 
added emphasis to the plight of western 
Pennsylvania's coalfield which once was the 
Nation’s biggest producer. 

Fifteen mines have shut down within the 
past 18 months. The Ford Collieries Co, 
closed its second and last operation in Al- 
legheny Valley. The Berry Mine at Bairdford 
went down Friday. The Francis Mine at 
Curtisville closed last October. 

Mounting costs, competition in decreasing 
markets and other economic factors are 
blamed for the slow demise of smaller com- 
mercial mines. As to the outlook, operators 
are agreed: 

“Conditions will get worse in the next 5 
years, The day of the small nonmechanized 
mine is drawing to a close. They cannot 
compete with the large mechanized commer- 
cial operations. These along with mines 
operated by steel companies which consume 
their own output will hold the field. What 
the future holds cannot be predicted but 
there is no immediate relief in sight to bring 
business back to coal.“ 

MINERS SUFFER 

Mechanizing the smaller pits would be no 
answer. The installation cost of modern 
machinery in hand mines is prohibitive, 
operators point out. 

Mine closings hit the miner hardest. 
United Mine Workers district 5, which 2 years 
ago had 30,000 members working, now can 
only number 19,000. The situation is the 
same elsewhere, 
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The closings in Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, and elsewhere have also idled thou- 
sands of trainmen employed on coal-hauling 
railroads, such as the Baltimore & Ohio and 
Chesapeake & Ohio. 


NO SINGLE FACTOR 


John P. Busarello, president of UMW dis- 
trict 5, said two more large district mines 
recently neared the shutdown stage but were 
saved by the union and managements work- 
ing out a plan to increase productivity per 
man which makes production costs lower. 

Operators report the situation is not due 
to a single cause but a combination of factors. 

Competition for western Pennsylvania out- 
put has been increased because of the heavy 
import of cheap foreign oil waste which is 
supplanting costlier steam coal as an east 
coast industrial fuel. 


MORE COMPETITION 


Philadelphia and other east coast indus- 
trial areas primarily were served by central 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia pits. This 
market partially lost to these operators, their 
output now moves into the Great Lakes and 
New England areas giving added competition 
to western Pennsylvania producers. 

Operators further point dut that because 
of natural mining conditions not enjoyed in 
Pittsburgh area, West Virginia operating 
costs are lower and a price advantage in en- 
tering new markets. Nonunion production 
in some Kentucky and Ohio pit and strip 
mines is also another lower cost factor. 

Gas trunk lines now stretching from the 
southern field to the east coast and New 
England also are blamed for additional fuel 
competition. 

LESS COAL USED 


Some local operators do not hesitate to 
point out that a market for the smaller 
mines has been lost at their own doorstep 
because of Pittsburgh and Allegheny County 
smoke control laws. 

The increasing use of diesel locomotives 
on the railroads is also a factor in the dimin- 
ishing market for steam coal. 


HOPE FOR RELIEF 


On the cost of production, one operator 
pointed out that the 40 cents a ton royalty 
which must be paid into the UMW welfare 
and retirement fund is an important item 
for the smaller mines which would be glad 
to earn 25 cents a ton net on operations, 

The district's strip mines have always been 
considered a competitive factor on cheap 
coal sales. However, operators now poini 
out that the district's strip operations art 
nearly worked out but this reduction in out« 
put has failed to give relief to small pro- 
ducers. 

Both operators and the union agree that 
at least some relief could be expected from 
two bills now in Congress which would re« 
strict the amount of residual waste ofl that 
can be imported, particularly from Vene- 
zuela. This restriction is the only ray of 
hope seen for the semblance of early relief 
from present conditions, 2 


Tax Relief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1953 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, in- 
cluding extraneous matter, in the REC- 
orD, I include one of the hundreds of 
letters, telegrams, and telephone mes- 
sages of the views expressed in the fol- 
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lowing telegram from the National Fed- 
eration of Independent Business: 


WasHINGTON, D. C., May 20, 1953. 
Hon. DAN REED, 
House Office Building: 

In view of President Eisenhower's mes- 
sage last night to forego tax cuts, this asso- 
ciation and its more than 100,000 members 
realize that your fight now will be more 
difficult than ever before, and this message 
is being sent you as a word of encouragement 
to let you know that we stand behind you 
in your fight 100 percent to bring about this 
long overdue tax relief for the American 
public. This alibi of the administrations 
opposing tax cuts year after year, we believe, 
will not register with the rank and file of 
the American public. You are rendering a 
great service to the American people in your 
determined stand to bring relief. 

GEORGE J. BURGER, 
Vice President in Charge, Washing- 
ton Office, National Federation of 
Independent Business. 


Washington and Manifest Destiny 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1953 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, this 
year marks the centennial of Washing- 
ton Territory. In commemoration of 
this anniversary, the Library of Congress 
has assembled in one of its huge wings 
a large collection of historical data per- 
taining to the time prior to the admis- 
sion of Washington Territory as a State. 
The exhibit is comprised of photographs, 
papers, documents, and the like. 

On a recent evening, in commemora- 
tion of the 100th anniversary of Wash- 
ington Territory, a number of persons 
met in the auditorium of the Library of 
Congress and also viewed the exhibits. 
On that occasion, when I was privileged 
to act as master of ceremonies, the ad- 
dress was delivered by Supreme Court 
Justice William O. Douglas, a resident 
of the State of Washington. The title 
of his address is “Washington and Mani- 
fest Destiny,” and it is really a historical 
document, into which there has gone 

‘much research. I feel certain that the 
address will be of great interest in con- 
junction with typical historical docu- 
ments relating to other States of the 
Union. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the 
address may be returned by the Public 
Printer because it somewhat exceeds the 
amount allowed under the rule, I believe 
it merits consideration because it relates 
to the 100th anniversary of our Terri- 
tory. Therefore, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

[Thursday, May 21, 1953] 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, my 
colleague the senior Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson] yesterday re- 
quested that there be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address by 
Supreme Court Justice William 0. 


Douglas. He has been informed by the 
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Public Printer that the manuscript would 
make approximately 4 pages of the 
RECORD, at a cost of $336. Notwith- 
standing the cost, I ask, on behalf of 
my colleague, that the address be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON AND MANIFEST DESTINY 
(Address of Justice William O. Douglas) 
I 


Discovery of Washington was one of the 
great excitements of history. We who know 
her know it was, because we know the thrill 
of discovery which each visit brings. There 
is no State which has such diversity in phys- 
ical environment. The majestic rain forests 
of the Olympic Peninsula; the fresh water 
streams, untouched by civilization, that 
tumble off the Olympic Range to the Pacific; 
the snow-capped peaks that dominate the 
view both from the west and from the east; 
Puget, Sound with its endless inlets and bays 
and islands which moonlight turns to fan- 
tasy; the rich valleys that run from Everett 
to Vancouver; the vast wilderness areas of 
the Cascades where man can be wholly lost 
to civilization; the mighty Columbia River; 
the desert to the east which irrigation proj- 
ects have transformed into a garden; the 
vast checkerboard of wheatland running 
north from Walla Walla—those are some of 
the great physical diversities our State of- 
fers. And each offering is rich in adven- 
ture. And of all these perhaps the Colum- 
bia is the most exciting. It flows 1,214 miles 
to the Pacific and on its course generates 
tremendous electric energy, irrigates vast 
areas, nourishes great runs of salmon, sup- 
plies a vital inland waterway, and now 
transmutes uranium into plutonium in the 
Hanford Works at the new atomic city of 
Richland. 

When that “ancient pilot of shippes,” Juan 
de Fuca, in 1592 entered the strait that bears 
his name, the salmon were doubtless run- 
ning as they run today. Capt. James Cook, 


- of England, who named Cape Flattery in 


1778; Capt. John Mears, the Englishman who 
named Mount Olympus in 1788; Fidalgo, the 
Spaniard, who settled Neah Bay in 1791; Capt. 
Robert Gray, of Boston, who first sailed over 
the dangerous bar into the Columbia in 
1791; Capt. George Vancouver, of England, 
who named Port Townsend, Mount Baker, 
Mount Rainier, Puget Sound, Port Orchard, 
Vashon Island, Hood Canal, Admiralty Inlet, 
Possession Sound; Comdr. Charles Wilkes, of 
the United States Navy, who brought his 
famous expedition into Puget Sound in 1841 
and wrote on the map the names of many 
distinguished Americans and British, but not 
his own—these famous explorers and all the 
other Spaniards, British, and Americans who 
came by sea did not find the Northwest Pas- 
sage for which they were looking. But they 
found deep anchorage for their ships; they 
saw Douglas fir trees 200 feet high and 15 
feet in diameter; they saw spars which 
according to John Meares could supply all 
the navies of Europe; they touched the edges 
of deep woods thick with berries and bears; 
they saw great flights of ducks and herds of 
deer and the Roosevelt elk; they looked up 
from sea level thousands of feet to glacial 
peaks that lifted their hearts; they reveled 
in the balmy climate; they experienced a 
refreshing fog at night; and they felt warm, 
soft rain on their faces in the morning. 

Washington, approached from the ocean, 
has a beauty and fascination that are en- 
during. From the sea Washington today 
shows none of the scars of civilization. And 
Grays Harbor, the Strait of Juan de Fuca, 
and Puget Sound are some of the reasons 
why Washington people and Washington 
politicians have always had a deep attach- 
ment to the United States Navy. 
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Yet the discovery of Washington I most 
relish is from the East—perhaps because 
I was not born to the sea. It was in October 
1805 that the Lewis and Clark expedition 
stopped at the mouth of the Yakima River 
and ate a salmon cooked by the Indians in 
a water-tight vessel woven from the famous 
squawgrass that decorates the high valleys 
and slopes of the Cascades as lavishly as dog- 
wood decorates the seaboard. Lewis and 
Clark were the first to see Mount Adams— 
high-humped against a steel-gray sky. They 
learned something of the Klickitat River, the 
goats that still inhabit the rugged Goat 
Rocks (topped by Gilbert Peak), the rich 
valleys that pour down to Vancouver. 

The men and women who followed were 
bent on various missions: Fort Walla Walla, 
first built by the British in 1818 and re- 
built by the American Army in 1856; Fort 
Vancouver, established by the British in 1825 
and the oldest continuous settlement of 
Caucasians in the State, a post where 
Ulysses S. Grant (then a captain) was sta- 
tioned from 1852-54; Fort Okanagan erected 
in 1811; Spokane House built by the British 
in 1810 and Fort Spokane established in 
1812; Fort Colville built by the British in 
1825—these and other forts were important 
links in the vast commercial projects of 
various trading companies. And they all 
played important roles in the Indian Wars 
that exploded with fierce violence in the 
mid-19th century. 

Captain Bonneville, whom Washington 
Irving memorialized, went west, propelled by 
what Philip H. Parrish, Before the Covered 
Wagon, called the fur fever. Bonneville 
reached Walla Walla in 1833 in a fruitless 
endeavor to break into Hudson's Bay com- 
mercial territory. David Douglas, who made 
the fir famous, came to Fort Vancouver in 
1825, 1830, 1832, and 1833 on a botanical 
research project that carried him as far east 
as the Blue Mountains and that introduced 
scores of new plants. 

Theodore Winthrop, freshly out of Yale 
(soon to die in an engagement at Great 
Bethel as a member of Lincoln’s army), 
crossed the Cascades west-to-east in 1853. 
He came for adventure and left behind in 
The Canoe and the Saddle an account of 
the high character of the men and women 
who first settled Washington and the im- 
portance of the region in the national am- 
bitions of the country. 

The men of God were not far behind the 
explorers, trappers, and adventurers. The 
Methodists who had established a mission 
in the Willamette Valley of Oregon in 1834, 
established a short-lived one at Nisqually 
in 1840. Marcus and Narcissus Whitman, 
sponsored by the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions (Congrega- 
tional, Dutch Reformed, and Presbyterian) 
established a mission at Waiilaptu in 1836, 
only to be treacherously murdered by 
Cayuse Indians in 1847. In 1838 Rev. and 
Mrs. Cushing Eells and Rev. and Mrs. Elk- 
anah Walker arrived for work among the 
Spokane Indians. Father Blanchet and 
Father Demers, two Catholic priests brought 
out by the Hudson Bay Company, arrived in 
1838 at Vancouver. Their work spread north 
into Puget Sound. Many Catholic missions 
were established, including St. Joseph’s on 
the Ahtanum out of Yakima—a mission 
where apple trees planted in 1849 were still 
bearing fruit in 1952. 

By 1843 a great tide of immigration was 
moving west over the Oregon Trail. The 
British were still in possession of the strate- 
gic posts. But possession of the land was 
fast being taken over by Americans of all 
faiths, all races, all callings. The burst of 
energy that reached the Pacific overland, the 
complex of forces shaping up into the na- 
tional policy of this era, the part which the 
geographical area now known as Washing- 
ton, Oregon, and California played in shap- 
ing military and political decisions have 
been movingly told by Bernard De Voto, 
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The Year of Decision: 1846. The presiden- 
tial campaign of 1844, in which James K. 
Polk was the Democratic candidate, staked 
American prestige on winning the region 
now included in Washington. Edmond S. 
Meany once wrote that “Fifty-four Forty or 
Fight” was a “piece of pure Yankee bluster.” 
Polk ran on that platform and won. He 
pressed the American claim against the 
British. But it was not long until he and 
the Senate relinquished the American claim 
to 54°40’ and agreed on the 49th parallel; 
and on June 15, 1846, the treaty with Britain, 
carrying out that agreement, was concluded. 
(9 Stat. 869.) 
m 


Washington at first was a part of the Ore- 
gon Territory organized under a provisional 
government in 1843 and claiming jurisdic- 
tion over the area extending north to 54°40’. 
In 1848 the Territory of Oregon, which still 
included Washington, was formed (9 Stat. 
$23) and Joseph Lane was named the first 
Governor. But the inhabitants of the Terri- 
tory of Oregon north of the Columbia de- 
manded their own local government. Salem 
seemed a long way off; representation of the 
area north of the Columbia was niggardly; 
the legislature at Salem seemed to give little 
attention to the needs of the north. 

The settlers north of the Columbia were 
doughty and pugnacious. They had settled 
there in face of the express opposition of the 
British. They had fought Indians and the 
wilderness and had worked hard to exact a 
living from the land. They were proud and 
independent. Theodore Winthrop wrote that 
they were men who gave weight not to tech- 
nical culture, not to academic speculation 
but to nerve and pluck, to generosity and 
heartiness. They had a quick sense of jus- 
tice; they were alert to press a grievance and 
demand retribution. Their spirit of inde- 
pendence extended to all injustices, includ- 
ing judicial rulings which violated their 
sense of propriety. Judge John R. Jackson in 
1851 summoned his jurors to sit in a private 
home on Jackson Prairie. The jurors re- 
belled, claiming the county commissioners 
had fixed the place of trials at the county 
seat on the banks of the Chehalis. 

It was this spirit of independence plus a 
deep-seated desire for self-government that 
resulted in the Territory of Washington 
being formed on March 2, 1853 (10 Stat. 
172), at which time the whole of Washing- 
ton had less than 4,000 white inhabitants. 
The new Territory included all of Idaho and 
parts of Montana and Wyoming, a condition 
which continued until March 3, 1863, when 
the Territory of Idaho was formed (12 Stat. 
808) and Washington received her present 
eastern boundary. 

Franklin Pierce named Isaac I. Stevens the 
first Territorial Governor. Stevens also took 
the office of Superintendent of Indian Af- 
fairs, and he headed a survey party of 243 
men to find a railroad route from the Mis- 
sissippi to tidewater on Puget Sound, a party 
in which George B. McClellan, then a cap- 
tain, played an important role. 

Stevens, who served as Governor until 1857 
and after that as Delegate to Congress until 
1861, was a man of great energy and courage. 
In 1854 he started making treaty settlements 
with the Indians. Treaty after treaty was 
negotiated, first on the west side of the 
mountains, then on the east. The Yakima 
Treaty, negotiated in 1855 and proclaimed 
by President Buchanan on April 18, 1859 (12 
Stat. 951), was one of the last. Together 
these treaties settled Indian title to over 
100,000 square miles of land and for the most 
part established reservations that treated 
the Indians fairly and equitably. But these 
negotiations also stirred trouble, for they 
brought home to the Indians a realization 
that the new immigrants had come to stay. 
There were risings in 1854, and in 1855 and 
in 1856 Indian wars erupted in all quarters. 
There were many acts of heroism in those 


battles. Governor Stevens was in the fore- 
front of many of them, and it was then that 
Philip H. Sheridan (then a lieutenant) be- 
gan his ride to fame. 

Marauding Indians were operating in 
Pierce County. White men, living with In- 
dian wives and thought to be involved with 
marauding Indians, were arrested without 
charges being preferred against them. Their 
lawyers sought their release by habeas 
corpus. Meeker, Pioneer Reminiscences, 
dramatically relates how on April 3, 1865, 
Governor Stevens, in a countermove, de- 
clared martial law in Pierce County. Ed- 
ward Lander was a member of the Territorial 
supreme court, appointed by President 
Pierce. Lander was a fearless judge. In de- 
fiance of the Governor’s declaration of mar- 
tial law he opened court in Steilacoom to 
hear the cases. The Governor had the Army 
arrest Judge Lander and take him to Olym- 
pia. May 13, 1856, the Governor declared 
martial law in Thurston County. May 14, 
1856, Judge Lander convened court in Olym- 
pia and the next day ordered the Governor 
arrested for contempt. But the Governor 
had a superior force; and so he arrested, the 


judge instead and held him at Camp Mont- 


gomery. In July 1856 the judge fined Isaac 
I. Stevens $50 for contempt; and there is 
one version that Isaac I. Stevens, Governor, 
pardoned himself. : 

Caleb Cushing, Attorney General of the 
United States wrote an opinion condemning 
Stevens’ declaration of martial law (8 Op. 
Att. Gen. 365); and President Franklin Pierce 
censured the governor. History indeed gives 
Judge Lander much the better of the legal 
argument. Yet the episode shows that the 
architects of the era were strong-minded 
men, independent and beholden to none. 
Stevens was filled with the ideas of manifest 
destiny that were propelling Polk and other 
national leaders. Lander was championing 
the finest traditions of Anglo-American ju- 
risprudence, traditions that make even gov- 
ernment subservient to law. 

The territorial legislature dealt with many 
issues—some profound and important from 
a national viewpoint, some hot and tempes- 
tuous in the minds of the residents, but 
most of them intensely practical, such as im- 
proved mail service, drydocks, lighthouses, 
a survey of national resources, improved 
highways, and better educational facilities. 
The people of Washington early recognized 
the importance of Alaska to American inter- 
est. In 1866 the legislature memoralized 
President Andrew Johnson asking that fish- 
ing privileges for Americans be obtained 
along the coasts of Russian America”. Sec- 
retary of State William H. Seward used this 
memorial as an occasion to begin negotia- 
tions with Russia. He succeeded in 1867. 
“Let us make the treaty tonight,” he told the 
Russian Ambassador, And the scriveners 
worked the night through to produce the 
treaty (proclaimed June 20, 1867) that 
brought Alaska to the United States for $7,- 
200,000. (15 Stat. 539.) 

Occasionally during the territorial period 
there were official actions aimed at the pres- 
ervation of competition and the abolition of 
monopoly. In 1865 Gov. William Pickering 
vetoed a bill that granted what he called “an 
extraordinary antidemocratic monopoly” of 
log driving on the Skagit River and another 
which prescribed a compulsory system of 
pilotage on Pugent Sound and in the Strait 
of Juan de Fuca, The territorial period was 
not one of liberalism. 

Women early acquired national fame in 
the Territory. Asa S. Mercer came to Seattle 
fresh from college and became president of 
the university which was founded in 1861. 
He discovered that there was one problem 
even more acute than education, the lack 
of women in the Territory. So he went 
east and persuaded spinsters to emigrate to 
Seattle and find themselves husbands. He 
brought 57 back the first trip and 300 the 
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next time—the famous Mercer girls—and 
married one. 

But the course of women’s affairs was not 
always so happy in the Territory. Woman's 
suffrage was long a burning issue. In the 
very first session of the legislature a bill was 
introduced to grant the franchise to white 
women. The bill failed; but the agitation 
continued for 30 years. The fight was led 
by Abigail Scott Duniway. Finally, in 1883, 
victory was achieved by an act which, after 
specifying who was qualified to hold office 
and to vote, provided that whenever the 
word “his” was used in the act it was to 
be construed as meaning “his or her,” as the 
case may be. (L. Wash. 1883, pp. 39, 40.) 
Women voted in the elections of 1884 and 
1886; they also held office and served as 
jurors. But this new freedom was short- 
lived. In 1887 those rights were lost when 
the Territorial Supreme Court in Harland v. 
Territory (3 Wash. Terr. Rept. 131), held the 
act unconstitutional with one dissenting 
vote. And most people thought that the 
principle on which the court rested that 
decision was no more impressive than the 
statement in one of the cases relied upon 
that “Womanhood is molded for gentler and 
better things” than politics. 

The Northern Pacific Railroad and its 
problems stirred the politics of the Terri- 
tory, and later the State) for many years. 
The depresslon of the 1870’s and the failure 
of the road to complete construction to the 
coast brought loud demands for the for- 
feiture of the Federal Goverment's grants of 
land to the company. There was, however, 
great jubilation when on September 3, 
1883—30 years after the Stevens survey—the 
last spike was driven in Montana. But the 
feeling of friendliness to the road soon 
turned to rensentment. Community rival- 
ries grew. The alternate sections of public 
land granted the road were not open to set- 
tlement. Agitation for recapture of the land 
grew and grew—an agitation that did not 
finally come to rest until the United States 
Supreme Court in 1940 decided United 
States v. Northern Pac. Ry. Co. (311 U. 8. 
317), which defined the terms of the final ac- 
counting between the railroad and the Fed- 
eral Government, 

Early in the territorial days the railroad 
secured a favorable tax law from the legis- 
lature. That law became a bitter political 
issue. George Turner, who came on the ter- 
ritorial supreme court in 1884, was a strong 
and earnest advocate of railroad regulation, 
He gave decision after decision against the 
politically powerful railroad group. Gov. 
Eugene Semple took up the cudgels against 
the railroad—and as a result ruined himself 
financially. Perhaps the most eloquent an- 
tagonist of all was Charles S. Voorhees who, 
beginning in 1884, served two terms in Con- 
gress as a delegate from the Territory. A 
speech he delivered in the House July 26, 
1886 (17 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 7562) has in 
it all the pent-up feelings of the people 
against a monopoly that semed to own not 
only the land but the legislators. His clos- 
ing words are these: “The American people, 
after years of lethargy and indifference * * * 
refuse longer to enact the role of packhorses 
for the corporations of this country.” 

This complaint was not only against the 
Northern Pacific Railroad. It was directed 
to the lumber companies as well. Those 
companies under the pressure for quick 
profits and fear of bankruptcy used wasteful 
logging methods and showed little regard for 
conservation. Moreover, they paid wages 
which were appallingly low. And they were 
owned by absentee interests, who like the 
colonial powers of Asia, seemed more intent 
on exploitation than on community de- 
velopment, 

The Territory was solidly with Lincoln on 
the slavery issue and the Civil War. Yet a 
few ugly signs of racism appeared in the 
Territory. Chinese labor had been brought 
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in to work as hop pickers and as coal miners 
at wages which undercut both the whites 
and the Indians. Some of these Chinese 
laborers were murdered in 1885 at Squawk 
Valley and at Coal Creek. Some cities es- 
corted the Chinese out of town. Money was 
raised to evacuate them from the Territory 
on the steamship Queen of the Pacific. After 
5 turbulent months law and order prevailed. 
But in most cases the juries refused to con- 
vict those charged with the killings; and the 
few who were found guilty were eventually 
freed by the courts on points of law. Later, 
on the eve of statehood, there were riots in 
the coal mines as a result of the low-wage 
Negro labor that was brought in from the 
Middle West to help break strikes. 

These episodes were minor in the com- 
plex of forces expressing the manifest destiny 
of the region. Self-government and state- 
hood were the recurring pleas of governors 
and of Delegates to the Congress. Perhaps 
the most powerful of all was the speech of 
Orange Jacobs in the House on February 24, 
1879 (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 8, App., p. 
105, 45th Cong., 3d sess.), in which he em- 
phasized the mounting industrial and agri- 
cultural power in the distant Territory and 
their increasing importance to the Nation. 
He talked of the Territory as if it were under 
a colonial power knowing but little and 
caring less for its administrative policy.” 
Under the Organic Act (10 Stat. 172, 175) 
the Territory has legislative power over “all 
rightful subjects of legislation not incon- 
sistent with the Constitution and laws of 
the United States.” But Orange Jacobs 
claimed that this power of local government 
was constantly being narrowed by super- 
seding legislation of Congress. The gist of 
his complaint was that by being denied 
statehood the people were being denied their 
“just and inherent rights.” And for good 
measure, he rightly added that Washington's 
climate is “unequaled for health and its 
mild character.” 
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After Washington was made a Territory, 
statehood was 36 years in coming: During 
a large part of that period the people were 
so deeply engrossed in building new com- 
munities that they seemed to have little 
interest in statehood. Proposals to dismem- 
ber the Territory and to create a new one 
out of eastern Washington and northern 
Idaho seemed to awaken the public. There 
was a constitutional convention held at 
Walla Walla. A constitution was prepared 
and shortly adopted by the people. That 
was in 1878. But Congress the next year 
refused to admit Washington. 

Another decade passed, when, finally, on 
February 22, 1889, Congress authorized the 
organization of the new State of Washington 
(25 Stat. 676). Another constitutional con- 
vention was held, this time at Olympia, 
and a constitution was adopted. 

The framers were men born in 24 different 
States or foreign nations. The constitution 
was approved by the people in a vote of 40,152 
for and 11,879 against. Two separate arti- 
cles submitted at the same time were re- 
jected by the voters: (1) extension of the 
right of suffrage to women; and (2) the 
prohibition of the manufacture and sale of 
alcoholic beverages except for medicinal, 
sacramental, or scientific purposes. On 
November 11, 1889, President Benjamin Har- 
rison proclaimed the admission of Washing- 
ton into the Union (26 Stat. 1552). 

The Declaration of Rights contained in 
article I begins with the statement that “All 
political power is inherent in the people.“ 
It guarantees the civil liberties of the people. 
One right commonly granted—the right of 
an alien to own land—is withheld by Wash- 
ington under a constitutional provision sus- 
tained by the United States Supreme Court 
in Terrace v. Thompson (263 U. S. 197), 
against the claim that it violated the due- 
process and equal protection clauses of the 


14th amendment. Cf. Oyama v. California 
(332 U. S. 633). It contains a due-process 
clause, an equal-protection clause, and a 
guaranty of the right freely to speak, write, 
and publish, It prohibits any abridgement 
of the right peaceably to assemble and to pe- 
tition, any unlawful invasion of private af- 
fairs or homes, the granting of any irrevoca- 
ble privilege, a prohibition against self-in- 
crimination or double jeopardy, a require- 
ment of speedy and open administration of 
justice, a guaranty of religious freedom, a 
prohibition against any religious qualifica- 
tions for public office. It prohibits the sus- 
pension of habeas corpus except in case of 
rebellion or invasion; it outlaws excessive 
bail, excessive fines, and cruel punishment, 
the corruption of the blood or forfeiture of 
estates by conviction, the taking of private 
property for public use without compensa- 
tion, and imprisonment for debt. 

The Washington Constitution subordinates 
military to civil power. It guarantees free 
elections and provides for bail except in cer- 
tain capital cases. It guarantees the right 
to trial by jury. It prohibits bills of at- 
tainder, ex post facto laws, and laws impair- 
ing the obligations of contracts. It guar- 
antees the individual the right to bear arms 
in defense of himself.. But in memory of 
the practice during Territorial days of coal 
mine operators getting their private guards 
deputized, the constitution prohibits either 
an individual or corporation from maintain- 
ing a private army. 

The constitution affrms the State's duty 
to provide all children within its borders 
with an education “without distinction or 
preference on account of race, color, caste, 
or sex.” It significantly provides that “All 
schools maintained or supported wholly or 
in part by the public funds shall be forever 
free from sectarian control or influence”; and 
it prohibits any public money being appro- 
priated to “any religious worship, exercise, or 
instruction”—provisions which have been 
stoutly enforced by the Washington Supreme 
Court under the mandate to keep church and 
state separate. (See State v. Frazier (102 
Wash. 369); Mitchell v. Consolidated School 
Dist. (17 Wash. (2d) 61); Visser v. Nooksack 
Valley (33 Wash. (2d) 699).) 

Washington drew heavily on California in 
drafting this constitution; and as a result 
this charter acquired a distinct midwestern 
flavor. Moreover, the Washington Constitu- 
tion, unlike the Federal Constitution, has 
some characteristics of a code. Perhaps the 
injection of statutory material in the Con- 
stitution was symptomatic of the age and re- 
flected the agrarian reform influence. Thus 
article XII deals with corporations. It con- 
tains detailed regulations that are reminis- 
cent of code provisions in other States, the 
Federal Sherman Act, and the Federal Inter- 
state Commerce Act. But the Constitution, 
though having many characteristics of a 
code, has served the people well. It has 
endured in its major aspects, only 28 amend- 
ments having been made up to the end 
of 1952, 

Iv 

The politics of the Territory and the State 
have seen the full swing of the pendulum. 
The first Delegate to Congress was Columbia 
Lancaster, a Democrat. Then came William 
H. Wallace, a Whig, and after him Patton 
Anderson and Isaac I, Stevens, Democrats. 
Up to the Civil War the Democrats largely 
ruled. After the Civil War there were some 
Democratic Delegates, notably Charles S. 
Voorhees, already mentioned, who cam- 
paigned against the special privilege of the 
railroad company. But, by and large, the 
State was dominated by Republicans from 
1888 on. 

The agrarian unrest of the Middle West 
had its counterpart in the Northwest. Wheat 
dropped from $1.06 a bushel in 1873 to 49 
cents in 1894. Wages in the logging camps of 
western Washington dropped to an average 
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of $490 a year. There were droughts and 
grasshoppers, low prices and high freight 
rates. The ideas of the Populist movement 
took hold in Washington. The power of the 
State Grange grew. Trade unionism spread. 
In 1893 the Grange elected 8 of its mem- 
bers to the lower house of the legislature, 
This number tripled during the next 2 years, 
William Jennings Bryan carried Washington 
in 1896. Not a county gave William McKin- 
ley a majority. In 1896 a fusion arrangement 
was worked out between the Democrats and 
Silver Republicans which put John R. Rogers, 
Populist, in the Governor's office and brought 
victory in other State offices. In 1894 the 
Populists got 28 percent of the vote in Wash- 
ington. 

But this Populist interlude in Washington 
was brief. A few reforms, however, were 
made. The Populist regime provided a lien 
for unpaid wages (L. 1897, p. 55), regulated 
insurance companies (id., p. 105), provided 
maximum rates for common carriers, pro- 
hibited discriminatory rate practices (id., p. 
113), and created a bureau of labor (id., p. 
34). There had been explosions in the coal 
mines, 3 disasters claiming over 100 lives. 
So, in 1897, inspection of coal mines was re- 
quired (L. 1897, p. 58). Finally, the barefoot 
schoolboy law (L. 1897, pp. 398-399) was 
passed, providing that $6 a year per child 
be spent for education. 

The liberal movements for the next 15 
years took place largely under Republican 
auspices. Resentment against the railroad 
lobby led to a popular demand for a railread 
commission. One was created in 1905. 
(L. 1905, p. 145.) It also led to the direct 
primary law in 1907 (L. 1907, p. 457), which 
was intended to prevent the abuses of party 
conventions. Social legislation began to 
flourish. A workmen’s compensation law 
(L. 1911, p. 345) sustained by the Washing- 
tion Supreme Court in State v. Clausen (65 
Wash. 156) was a great advance for its day. 
Pure food and drug acts (L. 1901, p. 194; L. 
1917, p. 779) and an 8-hour day for women 
workers (L. 1911, p. 131) followed. This re- 
form period was climaxed with amendments 
to the constitution granting women the 
right to vote (1910), providing for the recall 
of elective officers, except judges of courts of 
record (1912), and authorizing the initiative 
and referendum (1912). 

Miles Poindexter was prominent in this 
progressive movement. It was Poindexter 
who campaigned for Theodore Roosevelt in 
1912, condemning the “desire on the part of 
the powerful few for class distinction, class 
privileges.” In the 1912 election the Pro- 
gressive and Socialist Parties together got 
substantially the same votes in Washington 
as the combined Republican and Demo- 
cratic Parties. 

Following World War I there was a more 
conservative trend. Wesley Jones, a stal- 
wart Republican from Yakima (to whom I 
as a boy used to deliver the evening paper) 
rose through seniority to hold key commit- 
tee positions in the United States Senate. 
He will always be remembered in eastern 
Washington for bringing the Reclamation 
Bureau to Yakima and for advancing its 
work there. ‘ 

But events were in the making and issues 
were shaping up that brought changes. 
Homer T. Bone, Clarence C. Hill, and Lewis 
B. Schwellenbach moved to the forefront; 
and the issues of public power, social securi- 
ty, unemployment insurance, old-age pen- 
sions, and the like became fighting issues. 
J. D. Ross dedicated his life to the Skagit 
project and to the Seattle municipal plant, 
Rufus Woods to Grand Coulee. There were 
others whose dreams went into Skagit, Bon- 
neville, Grand Coulee, and Rosa. Washing- 
ton, whose admission into the Union was 
thought to close the last frontier, was open- 
ing up a vast one within her borders. For 
under Grand Coulee alone over one million 
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acres of desert land (an area larger than 
Connecticut) will be made to bloom. 

Richard L. Neuberger in Our Promised 
Land wrote about the fantastic politics in 
the State of Washington. Bizarre accounts 
of particular campaigns can be found in the 
annals of any State. Washington is no ex- 
ception. But Washington politics have had 
distinctive features. From the early days 
there was a close association between Wash- 
ington farmers and organized labor, an al- 
liance that continued for nearly a half cen- 
tury. The militant Industrial Workers of 
the World at an early date supplied many 
farmers with access to part-time employ- 
ment in the woods; and so an early farmer- 
labor affiliation was formed. In 1899 the 
unions and the Farmers’ Alliance were urg- 
ing on the constitutional convention a rail- 
road commission elected by the people. In 
1892 the Grange demanded a law prohibiting 
the use of private detectives in labor dis- 
putes. Coxey's Army of 1894 had the en- 
thusiastic support of farmers and laborers. 
Farmers and laborers united in the drive for 
the liberal legislation of 1897 and later on, 
for the initiative and referendum. 

The Populist movement of 1896 and the 
Bull Moose movement of 1912 had a power- 
ful effect on Washington, as I have said. 
And the Farmer-Labor Party which ran third 
in the 1920 presidential campaign (Republi- 
cans, 223,137; Democrats, 84,298; Farmer- 
Labor, 77,246) ran second in 1924 (Repub- 
licans, 220,224; Progressives, 150,727; Demo- 
crats, 42,842) under the inspiration of the 
La Follette-Wheeler ticket, 

The Grange, the Federation of Labor, the 
Non-Partisan League, the Commonwealth 
Federation—these and many other organiza- 
tions have been active in various periods of 
Washington politics, advocating liberal, pro- 
gressive programs, stirring the established 
parties to action, and often throwing their 
weight behind new third parties. The lack 
of orthodoxy in politics, so typical of Wash- 
ington, is illustrated by Homer T. Bone who 
near the end of his second term in the United 
States Senate (1944) was nominated by 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt as Judge of 
the Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit. 
During his political career Bone cast all 
conventions aside and ran for office on the 
Socialist, Triple Alliance, Farmer-Labor, 
Progressive, and Democratic tickets. 

But the insurgency of Washington poli- 
tics was not Marxist or Communist. Its 
radicalism was native and indigenous. Its 
socialism owed no allegiance to foreign pow- 
ers. It was a reaction to monopolies and 
absentee ownership, which often showed an 
ugly disregard of human rights. John R. 
Rogers, the leading figure in Washington’s 
Populist movement, placed his faith in the 
philosophy of Jefferson and Paine. George 
Turner, the Silver Republican, wrote his 
creed along the lines of Theodore Roosevelt. 
And the records of Washington’s liberal rep- 
resentatives from Poindexter down to date 
speak for themselves, 
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Washington was admitted to statehood in 
time to feel the pull of western progressive 
forces; and she early took her place in the 
vanguard of the States that were devising 
new remedies for social problems. I have al- 
ready mentioned the early laws regulating 
insurance companies, providing for the in- 
spection of mines, creating a railroad com- 
mission, setting standards for food and 
drugs. In 1911, Washington was 1 of 3 
States whose laws forbade the employment 
of women for more than 8 hours a day. In 
1913 she was 1 of 9 States which enacted 
minimum wage laws for women. Washing- 
ton’s minimum wage law was the occasion 
for the United States Supreme Court to over- 
rule its own earlier case which had held such 
laws invalid. (See West Coast Hotel Co. v. 
Parrish (300 U. S. 379).) Washington's 


workmen's compensation law was 1 of 9 
passed in 1911, which represented the begin- 
ning of the movement for such laws in the 
United States. And Washington was one of 
the first to adopt the direct primary and the 
initiative and referendum. One of the early 
laws enacted by way of the initiative petition 
was a law prohibiting anyone from charging 
unemployed persons a fee for finding jobs 
for them. Great evils had grown up in that 
business and the people of Washington 
sought to remedy them by abolishing the 
practice of charging the employee rather 
than the employer. The law, however, was 
held unconstitutional by the United States 
Supreme Court in Adams v. Turner (244 U. 8, 
590)—a 5-to-4 decision in which Mr. Justice 
Brandeis wrote one of his classic dissents. 
(Cf. Olson v. Nebraska (313 U. S. 236)). 

Washington has had an acute social con- 
sciousness. She has been more alive to it at 
some times than at others, and in this has 
not differed from her sister States. But 
Washington has a heritage of bold thinking 
and openmindedness. It is a spirit which 
America needs to conserve as carefully as it 
conserves the forests, the mineral resources, 
and the water power. 

Public power against private power has 
had a tumultuous career in Washington, dat- 
ing back to 1869 when Seattle’s charter 
granted the city the right to municipal own- 
ership. The municipal powerplants of Seat- 
tle and Tacoma were symbols of that fight. 
And a law enacted by the initiative in 1931 
(L. 1931, p. 1), which authorized the creation 
of public utility districts, was the commence- 
ment of a long struggle between private and 
public power interests. 

On water power there is a more vivid dem- 
onstration in Washington than in any other 
State of the importance of the legal prin- 
ciple, announced by the Supreme Court 
(United States v. Chicago M. St. P. & P. R. 
Co. (312 U. S. 592); United States v. Com- 
modore Park (324 U. S. 386) ), that the power 
sites on navigable streams are a part of the 
Federal domain. In Washington there has 
been a reluctance to turn the public domain 
over to private interests for exploitation. In 
Washington more than in any other State 
there has been a dramatic showing that pub- 
lic management of power (both municipal 
and Federal) can bring great benefits to the 
people. 

The full potential of the Columbia River 
Basin is yet to be realized. (See Morgan, 
The Columbia.) The watershed of the 
mighty river covers an area equal to New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Delaware, Kentucky, and Maryland. 
The Columbia River Basin contains 40 per- 
cent of the high class potential of all the 
American rivers. As Nard Jones wrote in 
Holiday (September 1947), these facts have 
not only resulted in altering the face of the 
State; they also have altered “its whole 
thinking.” 
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In the beginning Washington, like other 
parts of the Pacific coast, was an extension 
of empire—first Spanish, then British, and 
finally American. It was a source of trade 
and commerce, a military outpost, an ap- 
proach to Asia. It is still all three. 

In the march of the decades, Washington 
becomes increasingly important by indus- 
trial standards. Yet as Nancy Wilson Ross’ 
Farthest Reach portrays, that progress brings 
grave problems and perplexities and the 
specter of industrial ugliness in a land of 
scenic wonders, 

Washington as a military outpost has in- 
creased responsibilities—and increased dan- 
gers, too. 

Washington as an approach to Asia has a 
new strategic importance. Seattle is closer 
to Tokyo than it used to be to Walla Walla; 
closer to Alaska than it once was to Olympia. 
Seventeen hours to Asia will soon seem slow. 
With the new jet planes Asia will shortly be 
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closer to Seattle on the Great Circle route 
than New York is at present. It is, I think, 
appropriate that we give pause to these facts. 
A centennial is the appropriate occasion not 
only to review the past but to take bearings 
for the course ahead. 

The heritage of a people is not only their 
resources but their ideas, their spiritual 
strength. We know the measure of a com- 
munity by its tolerance for minorities, its 
willingness to accept the dissenting vote, its 
eagerness to learn. Washington stands well 
by those standards. Her tradition of radi- 
calism is a healthy influence. It is a chal- 
lenge to the status quo, to every vested in- 
terest, new or old. 

One source of this strength is the public- 
school system. By the various tests devised 
by educators to measure the adequacy and 
efficiency of public-school systems, Wash- 
ington has always stood high. She has been 
rated first in some periods; and she has 
seldom been left out of the top 6 or 7 
States in the whole Nation. (See the Ameri- 
can School Board Journal, November 1936, 
p. 17; Hughes & Lancelot, Education: Amer- 
ica’s Magic.) Those of us who are the prod- 
ucts of the public-school system of Wash- 
ington can underwrite those appraisals, 
Those of us who have been a part of the 
teaching staffs of the Washington public- 
school system have a sense of pride in shar- 
ing that achievement. 

Washington has produced some great 
scholars and thinkers, one of the most out- 
standing being the late Vernon Louis Par- 
rington. He brought distinction to the Uni- 
versity of Washington where he served from 
1908 until his death in 1929. His book Main 
Currents in American Thought is one of the 
most challenging and provocative of the cen- 
tury. It has the vitality of a classic. 

Parrington had a keen sense of history 
and knew about the manifest destiny of 
men and of nations. He looked to poems 
and novels, as well as to economic and po- 
litical tracts, in order to understand the 
hearts of men and their motivations. He 
was sensitive to the complex of forces that 
went into’ the various movements that have 
swept our Nation. He knew that few prob- 
lems are ever solved, that they undergo a 
constant transmutation, that the liberal 
issues of yesterday become the faith of to- 
morrow’s conservative, that the wisdom of 
yesterday often seems foolish today. He em- 
phasized the stuff out of which an excellent 
civilization is built. Food and shelter and 
entertainment, industrial strength, a high 
standard of living—all these are important. 
But the spiritual needs are even greater. 
Property can override social justice. Man 
can lose his freedom at the hands of those 
who manipulate constitutional doctrine to 
serve the ends of some dominant group. 

The forces that once seemed regional, sec- 
tional, or national now have global aspects. 
There is a manifest destiny that is pulling 
the world closer together and demanding, 
whether we like it or not, a real world com- 
munity. The gulf between Asia’s civiliza- 
tions and ours is wide and deep—so much 
so that there are not only misunderstand- 
ings on both sides of the Pacific but bank- 
ruptcy in almost every political move we 
make. This is a challenge to the region 
that lies closest to Asia. It is a challenge 
that is timely and fitting. 

Washington’s educational system, which 
in recent years has experienced a few tur- 
bulent episodes (see Countryman, Un-Ameri- 
can Activities in the State of Washington), 
is adequate for the challenge. It is founded 
on what a committee of the faculty of the 
University of Washington in 1949 called a 
respect for the voices of dissent and the 
power of truth to overcome error in the 
open forum. Washington has in its State 
university and colleges and in its private 
institutions of learning, such as Whitman 
College at Walla Walla, scholars devoted to 
the selfless quest of truth, men and women 
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who have the same educational ideal as 
Dr. Robert M. Hutchins: 

“A university is a place that is established 
and will function for the benefit of society, 
provided it is a center of independent 
thought. It is a center of independent 
thought and criticism that is created in the 
interest of the progress of society, and the 
one reason that we know that every totali- 
tarian government must fail is that no 
totalitarian government is prepared to face 
the consequences of creating free univer- 
sities. * * * A university, then, is a kind of 
continuing Socratic conversation on the 
highest level for the very best people you 
can think of, you can bring together, about 
the most important questions, and the thing 
that you must do to the uttermost possible 
limits is to guarantee those men the freedom 
to think and to express themselves.” 

More particularly, there is in the University 
of Washington a school of high distinction 
that deals exclusively with the critical Asian 
problems which I have mentioned. I refer to 
the Far Eastern and Russian Institute at 
the University of Washington, one of the out- 
standing schools of its kind in the Nation. 
Its great mission is to help build an intellec- 
tual nexus between West and East, without 
which Asia and America will drift farther 
apart and run the full peril of atomic wars. 

The recurring crises in West-East relations 
make imperative that we arrive at an under- 
standing basis with Asia. It is a challenge 
to scholars in all fields. And there is no 
more appropriate place to lay the challenge 
than in Washington. Washington has claims 
to high distinction on many grounds— 
scenery, hydroelectric power, atomic energy, 
irrigation, fish, lumbering, hops, fruit, bulbs, 
and berries. Yet Washington has made edu- 
cation her proudest boast. 

Washington has a manifest destiny. She 
helped give this country a national con- 
sciousness at a time when it was inclined to 
sectional and regional interests. 

Washington has been a pioneer in social 
legislation, alert to injustices inflicted on 
people and communities by dominant groups, 
among the first to regulate against abuses in 
business projects affected with a public in- 
terest, quick to realize that the benefits of 
the great waterways, such as the Columbia, 
and the power sites should be dedicated to 
all the people. 

Washington now is in a strategic position 
to help give direction to our new interna- 
tionalism, to help make it intelligent, prac- 
tical, and responsive to the needs of both 
the West and Asia. This too is her manifest 
destiny. 


Report to the People of North Dakota 
by Senator Young 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 21, 1953 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp my most 
recent report to the people of North 
Dakota, dated May 20, 1953. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

On CAPITOL HILL Wrrn SENATOR Younc—A 
PERSONAL REPORT TO THE PEOPLE OF NORTH 
DAKOTA 
Promises to provide full parity—100 per- 

cent—for farm commodities in the market 

place represent only a pious hope. Except in 


period of war or war emergency, farm prices 
have rarely reached parity levels. 

Stepped-up imports of foreign agrificul- 
tural commodities, particularly of grains, 
are an ever-increasing menace to our entire 
price structure and the price-support pro- 
grams themselves. To make matters even 
worse, there is increased friction among 
farm producer groups. It is disheartening 
to note that some spokesmen for the milk 
producers, cattlemen, and cattle feeders be- 
lieve that the answer to their problems lies 
in cheaper grain prices. This in spite of the 
fact that practically all grains are selling 
below 85 percent of parity. Any program 
that would reduce even further the prices 
of feed grains would tend to place feed-grain 
producers in the position of subsidizing 
other segments of our agricultural economy. 
The real answer to farm problems will never 
be found unless all farm groups can find a 
way to work together for their common 
interests. 

Continued heavy imports of Canadian feed 
grains are a real menace to the future sol- 
vency of our feed-grain producers. Canada 
spends far less for military commitments, 
and with the resultant lower taxes, lower 
wage rates, and lower transportation costs, 
this places the farmers of her nation in a 
much more favorable competitive position 
than the farmers of the United States. The 
cost of transportation for a bushel of wheat 
from Sweetgrass, Mont., to Duluth, Minn., is 
47 cents. The cost of transportation just 
across the border on the Canadian side from 
Coutts, Alberta, to Fort William (which is 
the Great Lakes Canadian port comparable 
to Duluth) is 16 cents a bushel. Their feed 
grains have similar favorable freight rates. 
Nearly all surplus-producing nations of the 
world enjoy lower costs of production than 
do the producers of the United States. 

I have been prodding the Department of 
Agriculture for years to secure relief from 
these imports under section 22 of the Agri- 
cultural Act. I have been promised action 
many times, but it is long in coming. There 
was an encouraging note in a letter I received 
from Secretary of Agriculture Benson last 
week. He advised me of his conferences with 
the officials of the Canadian Government 
looking toward placing quota restrictions on 
imports of Canadian oats. I sincerely hope 
that something satisfactory can be worked 
out on these imports. There is no such en- 
couraging news with respect to the imports 
of barley, rye, and other commodities. 

Unless the grain farmers of our area can 
secure more adequate price support and im- 
port protection, it would be wise from the 
long-range point of view to give serious con- 
sideration to stepped-up cattle and hog 
feeding, dairying, and other farm practices 
that would permit us to market our cheap 
grains through finished products. 

With cash prices of feed grains cheaper in 
North Dakota than in any other State of the 
Union, and with other advantages, our State 
could well become one of the future great 
feeding areas of the United States. 

The National Milk Producers Federation 
presently is giving serious consideration to 
a two-price system of price supports. If 
such a program can be worked out, and I 
believe it is entirely possible, then the dairy 
industry could be put on a sound basis. A 
new hermeticized canned milk can be stored 
for long periods of time on any store shelf 
without refrigeration. This type of canned 
milk has only a slight taste disadvantage 
that can easily be overcome by further re- 
search. Dairy farmers of our area may well 
find an important outlet for milk production 
in future years by supplying milk to the great 
populous areas of the east through this new 
less-costly marketing procedure. 

I shall continue this fight against excessive 
imports of farm commodities. The chances 
of ultimate success would be far greater if 
there were active support from the major 
farm organizations themselves, 
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Customer Loses Another Round 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 21, 1953 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Customer Loses Another 
Round,” written by Thomas L. Stokes 
and published in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star of May 20, 1953. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Customer LOSES ANOTHER RouND—Forty- 
FIVE SENATORS DECIDE THAT FTC SHOULD 
Nor INVESTIGATE WRT MIDDLEMEN GET So 
Much or BUYER'S DOLLAR 


(By Thomas L. Stokes) 


How that vague figure known as the con- 
sumer—which means all of us—gets shoved 
around here and overlooked was exhibited 
in a little comedy of errors in the Senate 
this week. It will be told here because it 
is being told nowhere else and because it is 
revealing of what goes on here. 

As a curtain raiser we must go back to 
an Executive order issued by former Presi- 
dent Truman before he left office, requiring 
the Federal Trade Commission to make an 
investigation to see what happens to the 
consumer’s dollar. That is, who gets what 
part of it between the time products leave 
the farm or raw materials start through the 
manufacturing process and the time when 
the consumer buys it over the counter. 

Such an inquiry, of course, would step on 
powerful toes. 

Consequently, it is no surprise that some- 
body in the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee took advantage of the first opportunity 
and sneaked a proviso into the independent 
offices bill that carries funds for the Federal 
Trade Commission which specifically forbids 
such an inquiry. The proviso reads: Pro- 
vided further, That no part of the forego- 
ing appropriations shall be available for a 
statistical analysis of the consumer’s dollar,” 

It got through the House without a peep. 

But this “sleeper,” as he called it, was dis- 
covered by Senator LANGER, Republican, of 
North Dakota, and he called it to the atten- 
tion of the Senate when the bill reached the 
floor there this week. The North Dakota 
Senator pointed out that such a curb on the 
investigative powers of the FTC was un- 
precedented in the 40-year history of that 
agency, which was created by Congress in 
the Woodrow Wilson administration to make 
just such investigations in executing its 
delegated task of preventing monopoly and 
unfair trade ‘practices and protecting the 
consumer. He offered an amendment to 
strike out this proviso so that the FTC could 
go ahead with its investigation, and also 
offered some pertinent words as to what the 
inquiry is all about, to wit: 

“The consumer is entitled to know who is 
sharing his dollar and in what proportions 
it is being shared. When he buys at the re- 
tail store, how much does the retailer get? 
How much does the wholesaler or processor 
or middleman get? What is the manufac- 
turing and transportation cost? How much 
of the price went to materials, labor, over- 
head, and so forth? These are pertinent 
questions that should be answered. 

“Are the proponents of this particular 
clause in the bill afraid of getting the 
answers to these questions? Are they fear- 
ful of having the spotlight of publicity 
thrown on excessive and unjustified price 
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increases which have captured a dispro- 
portionate part of the consumer's dollar?” 

The answer, of course, is that somebody 
along the line is afraid. For figures pre- 
sented by Senator LaNcER and others during 
the debate, based on reports compiled by 
the FTC and the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, show that net earnings after 
taxes on food and tobacco processing corpo- 
rations, for example, have been steadily ris- 
ing while the farmer's share of the con- 
sumer's dollar has been steadily decreasing, 
So with other products. 

The lame defense for killing off the in- 
vestigation given by Senator SALTONSTALL, 
Republican, of Massachusetts, who was in 
charge of the bill, and Senator Tart, 
party leader, was that the Agriculture De- 
partment and the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of the Labor Department now make studies 
into costs. Senator SALTONSTALL also cited 
the fact that there is now pending before 
the Senate Banking Committee a resolution 
by Senator GILLETTE, Democrat, of Iowa, to 
create a special congressional committee to 
investigate the consumer dollar. 

Senator SALTONSTALL was reminded by Sen- 
ator LEHMAN, Democrat, of New York, that 
on that same morning, before the Senate 
met, the Banking Committee had discussed 
the Gillette resolution—and indicated very 
plainly that it would never be approved. 
Furthermore, Senator Doucias, Democrat, of 
Illinois, pointed out that the Agriculture and 
Labor Department investigations only 
reached a part of the story, and did not ex- 
plore the whole subject as is needed. He 
asked whimsically if Senator SALTONSTALL 
and others who were trying to kill off the 
investigation were not just playing button, 
button, who's got the button, seeking to 
shift responsibility in the matter from here 
to there in order to get nowhere. 

You can guess the end of this story your- 
self. 

Yes; the consumer lost, got gypped. The 
Senate voted 45 to 30 against the Langer 
amendment; that is, they kept in the bill 
the proviso that forbids the PTC to make 
an investigation of the consumer dollar. 

You know who won; those middlemen who 
are taking more of your dollar than they 
should, In short, the usual routine, 


Pan American Day, 1953 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 21, 1953 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, Dr. 
Joseph Francis Thorning, associate edi- 
tor of World Affairs and. a very good 
friend of Latin America, opened the 
Senate with prayer yesterday, May 20, 
Cuban Independence Day. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp a statement on the subject of 
Pan American Day, 1953, containing 
reference to Dr. Thorning, one of the 
advisory editors of the Americas, and an 
honorary professor in the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Chile. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

PAN AMERICAN Day, 1953 

Pan American Day was anticipated by 48 
hours when, on April 12, President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower delivered an address before 


the Council of the Organization of American 
States in the Pan American Union, Wash- 
ington, D. C. After affirming the basic 
principles of inter-American understanding, 
President Eisenhower, as a sign of personal 
interest and good will, promised that his 
brother, Dr. Milton Eisenhower, president of 
Pennsylvania State College and a prominent 
figure in UNESCO, would make a survey of 
social and economic conditions in a number 
of the other American Republics. It would 
be on the basis of Dr. Eisenhower's report 
that further measures of inter-American co- 
operation would be predicated, the President 
assured the chiefs of diplomatic mission and 
other Latin American representatives. In 
the meantime, the Honorable John Moore 
Cabot, new Assistant Secretary of State for 
Inter-American Affairs, has been consulting 
with the presidents, foreign ministers, and 
other officials of 11 American Republics. Re- 
vitalization of the good-neighbor policy, it 
was emphasized both in the President's ad- 
dress as well as in Secretary Cabot's visits, 
would rank high on the program of the 
present United States administration. 

On Capitol Hill, at the official congres- 
sional ceremonies commemorating Pan 
American Day, April 14, the ppening prayer, 
as in the past 9 years, was offered by the 
Reverend Dr. Joseph F. Thorning, one of the 
advisory editors of the Americas and an 
honorary professor in the Catholic University 
of Chile, a pontificial institution. In his 
invocation, Father Thorning implored “the 
Christ of the Andes” to bless “the chief ex- 
ecutives and all the legislators of the Ameri- 
can Republics,” adding a special prayer for 
the President of the United States of Amer- 
ica. Both in the United States Senate and 
House of Representatives resolutions of in- 
ter-American solidarity were adopted, unani- 
mously. Excellent speeches were given by 
Senator BOURKE B. HICKENLOOPER, of Iowa, 
chairman of the Senate Subcommittee on the 
American Republics; by Senator GEORGE A. 
SMATHERS, of Florida, who was congratulated 
by a number of his colleagues for his leader- 
ship in the cause; and by Representative 
Donatp B. Jackson, of California, chairman 
of the House Subcommittee on the American 
Republics. 

That evening, in the Hall of the Americas 
of the Pan American Union, a recital was 
presented by the gifted Argentine violinist, 
Ricardo Odnoposoff, accompanied at the 
piano by Gregory Ashman. A capacity 
audience responded to the brilliant musical 
display with enthusiastic applause. 


Defense Spending 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OY 


HON. DANIEL A. RED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 21, 1953 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
recently I have received some figures 
purporting to show the savings from 
depot maintenance by the Army Ord- 
nance organization on just 10 items 
from the literal thousands of items used 
by the Army. The figures cover only 
a 6-month period, from July 1 through 
December 31, 1952. 

Those figures show that renovation, 
repair, and modernization of these 10 
categories of equipment cost $1,191,510,- 
000 less than it would have cost to re- 
place the items with new equipment. 
That is, at the rate of $2,383,020,000 in 
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a single year on 10 items alone. In detail 
this analysis shows: 


Quan- | Cost | Orig- 
tity re- | ofre- | inal Savings 
built | built | cost 


Mil- | Mil- Mil- 
lions | lions lions 
Combat vehicles () -] 10, 3960857, 285/$512, 420/$455, 135 


be md vehicles 


74, 390 105, 416) 413, 009 305, 593 

8 780) 13,805) 276, 191| 262, 386 

1, 152, 013) 10,855) 54. 278 43, 423 

ructors 1. 384 3, 207 12,216) 9,009 
Road maintenance 

equipment 1,070} 1, 8760 7,098) 522 
Machinery and 

equipment 2, 887 4.275 28,362) 24, 087 

Radio and radar sets_ 784 900) 9,623) 8,723 
Basic components of 

eR ER 123, 259| 4,475) 37,900] 33, 404 


These repaired, renovated, and mod- 
ernized items are, when so processed, 
considered adequate for return to our 
ordnance depot reserve stocks for use by 
our forces when or if our military forces 
ever have to use them in the Korean war 
or any growth from that once-called 
police action into full scale world war 
III 


I have as yet no figures from the Chief 
of Ordrance for the Army, from the Air 
Materiel Command of the Air Force 
or the corresponding office in the Navy to 
show how much additional war items are 
available for such processing to put back 
into our stockpiles, or how much would 
be saved by such processing compared to 
purchase of brand new material. 

I believe that before the Ways and 
Means Committee is called upon to pro- 
vide funds through taxes for the $41.3 
billion military budget, that we should 
know what Secretary of Defense Wilson 
told the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee, on May 11, would be needed for new 
defense appropriations this year. The 
Ways and Means Committee should 
know, too, how efficiently the billions will 
be spent. 

My committee will be asked, in addi- 
tion to providing funds for the Defense 
Department totaling $41.3 billion, to find 
$5.8 billion for military aid to foreign 
nations. 

As I understand the military picture 
our 3-year war in Korea has been fought 
with the same type of material that is 
being reconditioned» modernized, or 
otherwise processed at savings indicated 


on the 10 items listed, as well as the 


hundreds of others which are covered in 
Army inventories, 

I would like information as to why, if 
this reconditioned material is considered 
fit for our own military forces to fight 
and die with, it is not equally adequate 
for the fighting forces of our European 
and other allies around the world. 

We have tactical or logistical forces de- 
ployed in 21 countries around the world, 
or did have as of September 1952. It 
may be more today. In addition we have 
military missions or advisory groups in 
34 nations, and military attachés in 65 
countries. I would like to see the break- 
down of how much military aid goes to 
each of those countries, and the types 
of materiel sent to each, and the cost of 
those items. I would like to know if they 
are receiving new materiel, or the type 
that is being put into our reserve depots, 
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after processing, for use of our own forces 
in an emergency. 

This year we are faced with the prob- 
lem of finding enough money—to be 
taken from our American taxpayers—to 
meet a budget, and appropriations, pre- 
pared by the previous administration. 
The proposed spending was not deter- 
mined by the present majority party. 
I want enough information to know 
whether or not this inherited budget 
might or might not have been prepared 
with an eye to preventing any budget 
balance by the majority party which 
came to power last November pledged 
to give the taxpayers of America a re- 
duction in their tax bills when those 
bills are presented for payment not later 
than March 15, 1954. 

I have examined with interest the 
statement made to the House Appro- 
priations Committee by Secretary of De- 
fense Wilson on May 11. He said, among 
other things, page 2 of the release on 
Secretary Wilson’s statement by the 
Wigglesworth committee, that $85.7 bil- 
lion previously appropriated has not 
been spent by December 31. 

The new request for $41.3 billion for 
the defense year beginning July 1, 1953, 
is in addition to the $85.7 billion un- 
spent as of December 31, 1952. 

Secretary Wilson told the committee 
that as of the beginning of the new 
fiscal year on July 1, he estimated that 
the Department would still have close 
to $63 billion unspent from the $85.7 
billion which had been on hand at the 
beginning of the year. 

Of the unexpended balance as of the 
end of this fiscal year Secretary Wil- 
son said there would be $17 billion for 
the Army, $17 billion for the Navy, and 
$28.5 for the Air Force, with $240 mil- 
lion for interdepartmental activities. 

Secretary Wilson said that with the 
additional $41.3 billion requested in the 
budget for the new fiscal year there 
would be a total of approximately $104 
billion available for defense spending 
or authorization in the ensuing fiscal 
year. This $104 billion, Mr. Wilson 
said, would give $29.2 billion for the 
Army, $28.2 billion for the Navy and 
$45.2 billion for the Air Force, with $1.3 
billion left over for interdepartmental 
activities. 

The same Appropriations Committee 
release had reported potential deficits 
of $9.9 billion nationally in fiscal 1954, 
and $15 billion in fiscal 1955, with fur- 
ther substantial deficits in 1956 and 1957 
fiscal years. 

The Defense Secretary’s remedy pro- 
posed cuts in the forces of Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and Marines. 

I have received, too, Department of 
Defense Release No. 387-53, an address 
given by the Honorable Roger M. Kyes, 
Deputy Secretary of Defense, before the 
United States Chamber of Commerce at 
the Mayflower Hotel on Monday, April 
27,1953. These quoted paragraphs seem 
to me to paint a graphic picture of just 
what this proposed defense-spending 
program means, in terms of the national 
economy—the economy upon which the 
taxes which my committee is supposed 
to blueprint the current tax bill—means 


to every man and woman, to every cor- 
poration and company, in magnitude. 
Mr. Kyes said: 

A few facts will give you some order of 
magnitude. 

For example, the Army alone now has on 
hand and on order for distribution through 
the depot system goods having a value sub- 
stantially greater than the total value of all 
inventories in the hands of all manufac- 
turers of all things within the United States. 

The expenditures of the Army and the Air 
Force during the current fiscal year are each 
expected to equal or exceed the total net in- 
come from all farm operators in the United 
States during 1952, while Navy expenditures 
are equivalent to more than three-quarters 
of the total farm income. 

The current replacement value of the capi- 
tal assets of the Department of Defense, in- 
cluding land and buildings and military in- 
stallations, and inventories of supplies and 
equipment of the services, is more than 38 
times the total assets of the largest corpo- 
ration in the United States. 

Total expenditures of the Department of 
Defense, including military-assistance pro- 
grams, will amount during the current fiscal 
year to a total equal to the combined dollar 
sales of the 22 largest industrial manufac- 
turing corporations in the United States— 
this means all corporations with individual 
sales of $1 billion or more in 1952. 


There is the picture of what we are 
asked to spend for defense and what it 
costs in terms of national economic sol- 
vency. 

There is no question that we must 
have adequate defense. The question to 
be met is whether or not we are getting 
a solid dollar’s worth of defense for each 
dollar this Congress is asked to provide 
in taxes. 

My initial table of what can be saved, 
in 10 items alone within the Army, shows 
a performance record, already accom- 
plished, at a rate of $2.3 billions a year. 

What did the Air Corps and the Navy 
save similarly? If as much per service 
as the Army demonstrated in 6 months 
of 1952, the annual total savings for last 
year would have been $6.9 billion fcr all 
services. 

Can that same saving ratio be carried 
through the year beginning July 1? If 
not, why not? 

Do all of the funds asked have to be 
appropriated in this year of struggle, 
with an inherited Democratic budget? 
Can the funds, if appropriated, be actu- 
ally spent, and goods produced, in the 
year beginning July 1, 1953? 

If the money were appropriated, and 
the goods produced, would it be a mas- 
sive purchase of obsolescence by the time 
the dollars were converted to planes and 
tanks and warships on our worldwide 
lines of defense? 

Proponents of defense spending scream 
in anguish at proposals to reduce defense 
appropriations. Before those screams 
are permitted to drown out the moans of 
the little men and women whose salary 
deductions must go to paying the bills, 
I want to know how much could be saved 
without injuring actual defense. 

I want to hear from the Ordnance peo- 
ple and others similarly engaged in pro- 
ducing the weapons for defense on how 
much could be saved in the year ahead 
by continuation and expansion of the 
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savings program performed in the year 
just passed. I repeat that if $2,300,000,- 
000 can be saved on 10 Army items in 
1 year, why should the white flag be 
raised on the budget-balancing issue, 


Bureau of Customs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1953 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the cut 
in the last appropriation for the Treas- 
ury Department, Customs Bureau, of 
$1,500,000,000, although not exceedingly 
drastic, nevertheless, it does not allow 
the Customs Department to restore in 
part the staff which is essential to main- 
tain the proper number of employees to 
do a thorough and complete inspection 
of all incoming and outgoing shipments 
and passengers. At Detroit, where a full 
complement is 252 employees today, 
which is below the 1932 complement, 
at the same time, has to handle over 
10 times the amount of work that was 
done in 1932. The present full-time 
complement is only 240, and this is due 
to the inability to acquire sufficient funds 
to keep others full time. At the present 
time they have seven openings, which it 
is impossible for the Detroit authorities 
to fill due to lack of funds. At the pres- 
ent time they have no knowledge as to 
whether they will be able to fill these 
vacancies with the amount allotted 
until the funds appropriated in this last 
appropriation bill are allotted. 

It is extremely important that customs 
of all ports of entry are properly manned 
for many reasons. A few of the items 
are, transportation of material to for- 
eign countries and the illegal entry of 
narcotics and immigrants. All ship- 
ments to foreign countries must be 
scanned as to the ultimate destination. 
Often shipments are made to European 
countries and then reshipped behind the 
Iron Curtain. These invoices must be 
checked and if any fraud as to the ulti- 
mate consignee is found, the shipment is 


held up until clarification or rejections as 


to this particular shipment is made. 

Narcotics are important. One ounce 
of heroin which amounts to about one- 
half package of cigarettes in size is 
equivalent to approximately 400 injec- 
tions. You can imagine the tremen- 
dous amount of profit involved when one 
capsule costs $5 or more in this country, 
to the drug addict. It is gratifying to say 
at this time, that the number of illegal 
entries of dope into this country has been 
drastically cut. This is due to the watch- 
ful eye of the customs at the borders and 
also the associated agencies such as the 
Bureau of Narcotics and others. The 
number of addicts using drugs today is 
on a distinct downgrade due to customs 
inspectors. 

It is true that our customs officials are 
doing a wonderful job with the number 
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of employees they have, but it is also true 
that with more manpower their inspec- 
tions would be more thorough, which is 
primarily only a spot check, and also 
more expeditious. The inability to ac- 
quire the proper facilities in many lo- 
calities slows up imports at the termi- 
nals. It is fortunate that customs are 
tipped off to illegal shipments which they 


specially watch for, but what about those 
which they are not aware. Luckily, most 
of these are apprehended. Here again, 
we can be thankful for these Govern- 
ment employees whose vigilance has 
given us the protection we demand, but 
who we treat as servants. 

According to the attached chart the 
receipts for 1952 are way over 600 per- 


District No. 88, Michigan 
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cent.of the 1937 figures. The number of 
shipments has increased 175 percent, 
vehicles 77 percent, exports 77 percent, 
and passengers 75 percent. As the above 
figures bear out, the amount of travel 
has almost doubled. For 1953 as per in- 
dicating figures a 100-percent increase is 
expected in passengers and close to a 
1,000-percent increase in revenue: 
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1 The increase reflected since 1948 is 3 due to overseas operations. 
's force is currently examining 72 percent 


3 Figures indicate the full-time employees on the collector’s staff; 252 alloted, 


2 A recent survey shows that the co! 
of all packages examined at Detroit. 


Not available. 


C year for 1953. 
1952 calendar year receipts were 854, 848,63, 


1951 passenger arrivals at Detroit only 9, pty vA 


1952 passenger arrivals at Detroit only 9,874,083. 


1953 expected passenger arrivals at Detroit over 10,000,000. 


Figures for 1953 covers only the first 10 months of the fiscal year. 


[From the Journal of Commerce of May 15, 
1953] 


SHIPPING OUTLOOK 
(By Edward P. Tastrom) * 
POUND FOOLISH? 


The problems of the Bureau of Customs 
with the Washington budget makers appear 
to be an annual event around this time and 
the current year has proved to be no excep- 
tion. 

The Truman budget for fiscal 1954 recom- 
mended $42 million for this division, or an 
increase of $1 million from what was actually 
appropriated for the same purpose last year. 

The revised administration budget, how- 
ever, cut this by $1.5 million to $40.5 million, 
involving a necessary reduction of some 335 

tions, 

This is the figure that the House Appro- 
priations Committee now has reported out. 
It was hoped that real serious consideration 
will be given by the committee to restoring 
this $1.5 million before it reported the bill. 

There still is a faint chance that these 
funds can be restored before a floor vote. 
We recommend to every member of the House 
a careful review of the conditions that pre- 
vail in the customs service and what the 
new cut will entail before going along with 
the present recommendation. 

While we are well aware of the urgent 
drive for economy in Government these days, 
it also is our view that the law of common- 
sense should prevail when applying the prume 
ing knife. 

The customs service is one division of Gov- 
ernment that needs every cent requested if it 
is expected to function with any semblance 
of efficiency. 

There are two reasons for this statement. 
First, the Bureau of Customs consistently 
has been held down in the matter of appro- 
priations for its work and has not shared 
along with other bureaus in the steadily 
expanding Federal budgets. 

Secondly, its work has steadily grown in 
volume as our foreign trade has expanded, 
while its payrolls have just as steadily de- 
creased. This has meant increased work- 
loads and delays in processing goods with 
attendant inconveniences or actual losses to 
business. 

Actually, the trend during recent years in 
this service has been just the opposite of 
virtually every other Government Bureau 
where higher appropriations and increased 
payrolls have been the order of the day. 

Let us take a look at the port of New 
York, which collects about 40 percent of the 


customs receipts and will be hardest hit if 
the present figures for fiscal 1954 are ap- 
proved. 

Notice has gone out already that, in such 
event, it will be necessary to drop 110 em- 
ployees here. Many port guards will be put 
on clerical work, passenger baggage will be 
spot checked, invoice weights will be ac- 
cepted on many types of goods, and other 
economies introduced. It scarcely needs to 
be said that this will provide a field day for 
smugglers of narcotics, diamonds, and other 
valuables. 

Some interesting figures on personnel and 
the increased workload at the Port of New 
York have been compiled by the local division 
of the National Customs Service Association. 
They cover the fiscal years 1946 through 
1952. 

The tabulations show that during this 
period the number of employees has dropped 
12.4 percent or from 3,166 to 2,772 (largely 
retirements not replaced), while formal 
entires have increased from 142,002 to 323,- 
063 or 127 percent; mail entries have risen 
from 79,508 to 193,644, or 143 percent, and 
baggage entries from 159,859 to 522,362 or 
226 percent. Additional increases are shown 
for all types of entries for the July 1-March 
31, 1953, period. 

These figures speak more eloquently than 
any words we could say concerning the neces- 
sity of avoiding any further cutbacks in the 
customs service. 

In view of the situation that has been 
briefly outlined here, it is recomemnded that 
every Member of the House take a long, real- 
istic look at the proposed cut in funds for 
the coming fiscal year before going along 
with the revised administration figure. 

Failure to restore the appropriation to the 
level originally asked may be penny wise, but 
most certainly is pound foolish. 


Financier Outlines Unique Bond Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH F. HOLT +’ 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 20, 1953 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call attention to the visit in Wash- 


ington of Mr. Herbert N. Fell, executive 
head of the National Security Fund, who 
lives in Hollywood, Calif. The follow- 
ing editorial and article from the Fed- 
eralsburg Times briefly describe his 
life’s work: 


FINANCIER Ovtiinrs Unique Bonp PLAN— 
Lucky BoNDHOLDER WOULD Ger Bonus 


Herbert N. Fell, of Hollywood, Calif., exec- 
utive head of the National Security Fund, 
was in Federalsburg over the past weekend 
as the guest of Mr. and Mrs. Wilmer Fell 
Davis. 

Mr. Fell, who is 82 years old, has led a busy 
and useful life, and although he retired from 
business 21 years ago, he is still quite active 
and at the present time is engaged in a 
project which if successful will revolutionize 
Government financing. 

Mr. Fell began his business career with 
the Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York. 
From 1893 unitil 1904 he was general agent 
for the company at Wilmington, Del. He 
has been engaged in business and finance all 
his life. He is the author of the present plan 
of Government financing through the so- 
called baby bond. As far back as 1917 his 
writings on automatic payroll savings at- 
tracted wide attention. The Government 
adopted his baby-bond plan in 1934. 

Mr. Fell has traveled extensively around 
the world. He plans another trip to Europe 
early in June, 

Incidentally, Wilmer Fell Davis is a name- 
sake of Mr. Fell. 

Mr. Fell's present plan, as head of the Na- 
tional Security Fund, is to spur lagging sales 
of Government bonds and to eventually put 
all Government obligations in the hands of 
the people rather than in banks. His pro- 
gram combines the ideas of: 1. Security 
(nothing is safer than Government bonds), 
2. Insurance (all holdings are payable at 
death with interest, both bonds and annui- 
ties, and without taxation), and 3. The ele- 
ment of chance (1 in every 800 will yield the 
investor an immediate cash return of 40-1, 
plus $260 in a 3 percent annuity bond). 

The plan is as follows: The Post Office will 
sell receipt cards at $1 each. When the pur- 
chaser has collected $20 in these cards he 
turns these in for a bond, payable in 25 
years at $25. The receipts are sent to Wash- 
ington tabulated by States and automatically 
processed through a machine which will 
select 1 out of every 800. This person will 
receive immediately $40 in cash plus the 
$260 annuity bond bearing 3 percent interest. 
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Those who do not receive the big bonus 
dividend will receive a Government bond 
which will increase 25 percent in 25 years, or 
is payable at death in full with interest. 

In addition to the $1 receipts the post office 
would also issue $5, $10, and $20 denomina- 
tions. . 


Num der of people 


70 million 30 million $1 cards 


The dividends are based on $40 cash for 
each 800 $1 receipt cards plus $260 in the 
annuity bond; $200 cash for each 800 $5 
receipt cards plus $1,300 in annuity bonds; 
$400 cash for each 900 $10 receipt cards plus 
$2,600 annuity bond; and for the $20 receipt 
cards the lucky winner (1 for each 800 cards) 
receives $800 in cash plus a $5,200 annuity 
bond. 


WIL THIS SELL BONDS? 


Some kind of lottery to sell Government 
bonds? 

Well, we are more than mildly interested 
in a new plan which a well-known financier 
outlined to us last week and will propose to 
spur the lagging sales of Government bonds. 
Essentially, Herbert N. Fell, author of the 
baby-bond plan, feels that the sales promo- 
tion of Government bonds has lost whatever 
spark and appeal it may have had once. 
Interest rate alone, says Mr. Fell, is no longer 
any incentive to buy bonds. 

This something new he proposes is a thing 
which may appeal directly to chance-con- 
scious Americans. For every 800 bonds that 
are sold under the new program, a lucky win- 
ner will get back an immediate cash return 
of 40 to 1 with an extra $260 in a 3-percent 
annuity thrown in. 

Extra feature of the plan will be a kind of 
insurance policy. That is, with the bonds 
all holdings will be payable at the death of 
the bondholder along with interest and 
without taxation. 

Instead of handing over $18.75 in one lump 
sum, a potential bond owner can get one on 
the installment plan. The post office sells 
receipt cards at $1 each. When a purchaser 
gets $20 worth of cards he turns them in 
for a $25 bond maturing in 25 years. 

It is these receipts that are sent to Wash- 
ington, shaken up in a machine, and 1 in 
every 800 retained for the extra bonus award. 
Mr. Fell, who is executive head of the Na- 
tional Security Pund, is now in Washington 
trying to convince the Government that his 
way is the way to sell bonds. 


Lippmann Warns Eisenhower Weakness 
Imperils American Influence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 7, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, in his first 
column since his return from Europe, 
America’s foremost foreign affairs an- 
alyst, Mr. Walter Lippmann, has warned 
that President Eisenhower's failure to 


TWENTY-DOLLAR UNITS 
Mr. Fell expects 50 million pepole to invest 
$8 billion in the plan the first year. Using 
these figures, the table below shows that 
2,868,000 people would receive the big bonus 
dividend for a total of $3 billion, or three- 
eighths of the amount of money invested. 


date to measure up to the standard of 
leadership required of an American 
President during this critical era is en- 
dangering the laboriously constructed 
solidarity and unity of the free world. 
This is a warning we dare not ignore. 
Too much American blood and treasure 
has gone into building American influ- 
ence to justify any partisan attempts 
to either hide the facts or ignore them. 
Surely, even the most blind partisans 
will not accuse Mr. Lippmann of being 
anti-Eisenhower or narrowly partisan in 
his outlook. His distinguished record of 
objective analysis is known to all in- 
formed persons. 

Mr. Lippmann makes it all too clear 
that a way must be found to compel this 
administration to stop the present seri- 
ous excess draining of the reservoir of 
good will, influence, and strength built 
up by the United States before President 
Eisenhower came to power. 

Every thoughtful American should 
read and reread Mr. Lippmann’s column. 
I desire to include it in the Recorp at 
this point: 

TODAY AND TOMORROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
DEMOCRACY IN DISORDER 

After a year of our own election campaign 
and the labor pains of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, which is still trying to be born, 
I was no doubt especially sensitive to the 
constitutional disorder in the leading coun- 
tries of the European continent. But after 
going to Rome, to Bonn, and to Paris there 
was no denying, it seemed to me, that for 
the time being the essential preoccupation of 
the Western World is whether, when, and 
how the leading free nations can achieve 
effective governments. Until then the dis- 
cussion of the great issues, the taking of 
decisions, the making of policies must be 
largely an academic exercise. With the ex- 
ception of Great Britain only, the leading 
countries of the West are in the grip of 
a constitutional struggle. 

For that reason I would venture to say that 
the critical question which the Churchill 
speech has raised is whether the men have 
been elected, or can be found, who could 
speak with sufficient authority to confer and 
negotiate on any great matter. The under- 
lying assumption of the Churchill speech 
is that there exist in the leading countries 
representatives who could, if they thought it 
wise and if the Soviet Union agreed to it, 
confer and negotiate. This assumption is 
not now valid in at least four of the prin- 
cipal nations of the West. The democratic 
process by which the voters consent to the 
formation of a government that can govern 
is laboring under grave difficulties. They 
are so.grave that they can be described so- 
berly as a constitutional crisis. Until this 
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crisis is overcome, we shall feel—as in fact 
multitudes do feel—how dim and feeble is 
the light and leading of governments and 
how strong are the blind brute forces of 
time and change. 

Eight years have now passed since the 
World War ended and, for better or worse, a 
new era is upon us because, as a matter of 
fact, time marches on. The governments 
formed during and immediately after the 
war are all being replaced—by elections, by 
retirement and superannuation, and by 
death. The underlying forces of time and 
change work in all societies and on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain. It is not a 
meaningless coincidence that the term of 
the Democratic Party in America and of the 
Stalinist regime in the U. S. S. R. ended at 
about the same time. Both belonged to the 
generation which governed before and dur- 
ing and immediately after the World War. 

What is more, there are changes in the 
making in Germany, France, and Italy, be- 
cause the new political generation is knock- 
ing on the door. The common, underlying, 
and controlling element in all these devel- 
opments is, as we heard last summer, that it 
is time for a change. This, besides being a 
Republican campaign slogan, is also a law of 
nature. 

But this change, though unavoidable and 
necessary, is pro to be inordinately diffi- 
cult. As we can see only too well in Wash- 
ington, it is in the world today no easy 
matter to bring into being sufficiently strong 
governments by the process of popular elec- 
tion. There are, of course, special circum- 
stances in each country. But there is also 
a common and fundamental condition in the 
constitutional disorder of the Western World. 
It is one well known to the Founding Fathers 
of the American Republic and one which was 
their constant preoccupation. It is that the 
legislative assemblies, being closest to the 
voters, are exerting their power to invade 
and to usurp the prerogatives of the execu- 
tive. Since it is impossible for assemblies 
to govern a country, they exercise their 
usurped power by preventing the executive 
from governing it. 

In Italy it has been necessary to enact an 
electoral law which is designed to make it 
much more difficult to elect opponents, either 
on the right or on the left, than it is to elect 
supporters of the Government coalition. 
Roughly speaking, as I recall the figures, it 
takes 45,000 votes to elect a deputy if he 
belongs to one of the Government parties, 
and 70,000 votes to elect a deputy if he is a 
Communist, a left-wing Socialist, a Mon- 
archist, or a neo-Fascist. Yet some such de- 
vice is in fact necessary because the only 
alternative at the present moment is a legis- 
lative assembly which would not tolerate a 
government such as the present one, which 
des respect personal liberty and would 
prefer, if circumstances permitted it, to 
practice democracy. 

The German constitutional problem is not 
yet fully exposed because the Bonn constitu- 
tion is a formidable instrument ingeniously 
devised—because Dr. Adenauer is a man of 
very great stature—and because the elections 
are still some months off. Nevertheless, it is 
one of the fundamental facts of the Euro- 
pean situation, and by the way of our own 
German and European policy, that the Ade- 
nauer government has a narrow majority 
even in Western Germany, and that it would 
have very poor prospects in a united Ger- 
many. 

The underlying weakness of the Adenauer 
government is plainly evident in the devices 
it has had to resort to in order to obtain 
ratification of the European army pact. This 
pact abridges the sovereignty of Germany 
under a supernational authority and by any 
standard it is a treaty of the first order of 
importance. It has obtained ratification in 
Bonn only by a simple majority of the 
Lower House and by bypassing, for all prac- 
tical purposes, the Upper House. Translat- 
ing this into American terms, this would 
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ereignty could be ratified by a bare majority 
in the House of Representatives and by 
avoiding a vote in the Senate. I call this the 
symptom of a deep constitutional disorder. 

In France the crisis of the constitution is 
universally admitted. Prance is living under 
the despotism of an Assembly which will not 
tolerate effective and responsible govern- 
ment. Until this crisis is overcome, France 
is quite unable to play her proper role in the 
world—be it in Indochina, Europe, or north 
Africa. 

No one who has been in Europe recently, 
and has listened and observed, can, I think, 
fail to report when he comes home that 
American influence is declining precipitously 
as the Eisenhower administration displays its 
weakness and its indecision. I am not talk- 
ing about the unpopularity of Americans 
abroad, but of something far more signifi- 
cant—of the loss of confidence and respect 
which has developed among those very peo- 
ple in Europe who wish most to believe in 
the United States and to work with it. Let 
no one here be deluded by being told that 
this loss of confidence and respect is confined 
to the Communists and their dupes, to the 
neutralists, or to the plainly jealous. I think 
I know my way around in these countries, 
and more or less who is who, and there must 
be no doubt in our minds, no doubt in Wash- 
ington, none in the White House, above all, 
that it is among the most reliable, the most 
sincere, the most ancient and tested of our 
friends, that the dismay is the greatest. 

What is it that they feel? They feel, to 
put it quite flatly, that President Eisen- 
hower has failed to assert his legitimate 
authority, and thus to do his duty, which is 
to defend the balance of the Constitution, 
the powers of the Executive, its responsibili- 
ties and duties in dealing with foreign affairs 
the dignity of the Government, and the 
rights of individual Americans. Not to re- 
port this condition of opinion, which may 
become crucial to the future of our alliance 
and of the unity of the free world, would be 
to hide from our people the truth, however 
disagreeable, that they must not be denied. 


Make College Expenses Deductible 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1953 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of my colleagues, 
and particularly those who are members 
of the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, the following editorial, with refer- 
ence to my bill H. R. 1274, which ap- 
peared in the Chicago Sun-Times of 
April 12, 1953: 

A BREAK FOR PARENTS—MAKE COLLEGE 

EXPENSES DEDUCTIBLE 

Family bread winners are allowed $600 in- 
come tax deduction for each child, on the 
theory that it costs at least that much yearly 
to feed and clothe a child. Until 1944, the 
deduction could be taken only for children 
under 18 or those incapable of self-support. 
A taxpayer now can take the $600 deduction 
for dependents over 18 who are continuing 
their schooling at his expense. 

The World Health Organization reports 
that the investment in a child up to the age 
of 18 in the United States is nearly $10,000 
for a family with $2,500 income. That's 
$555 a year average. More than half the 
families in the United States now earn more 
than $3,000 a year and probably are spending 
more than $600 a year per child. 


By the time a dependent is in college, $600 
a year is an utterly unrealistic figure. At 
some schools, tuition alone amounts to $600. 
This does not include board, room, trans- 
portation, and other costs. 

Every effort should be made to encourage 
young people to go to college. The National 
Manpower Council has warned the Nation 
that it needs to produce more engineers, 
chemists, teachers, and other specialists. 
Our very future security may well be de- 
termined by our investment in education. 

So Representative ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
Democrat, of New York, proposes that the 
$600 deduction for dependents be increased 
in the case of college students to cover the 
actual expenditures for tuition, board, and 
lodging, not to exceed a reasonable maxi- 
mum. 

For example, papa could not deduct the 
cost of a convertible for sonny, nor could he 
charge off all the $2,280 tuition it takes to 
send daughter to a fashionable girls’ school. 

What constitutes a reasonable maximum 
would be up to Congress to decide. Con- 
gress might take the average cost of going 
to a State university as a reasonable figure. 

Arguments for Murrrn's idea are set forth 
in the publication, College and University 
Business, by Robert W. Murphy, general 
counsel of the Borg-Warner Corp., Chicago. 
He says: 

“With increased costs for food, clothing, 
and shelter, it is becoming harder to save, 
and in order to send one's offspring to college, 
one must save—and save in sizable amounts. 
The little margin between what is earned 
and what is required to meet today’s needs 
in the average household is dwindling to the 
vanishing point. Most of the margin evap- 
orates in taxes.” 

A family with 4 children, he points out, 
may have to pay a minimum of $24,000 to 
send them through 4 years of college. But 
in order to save this much, the taxpayer 
father, if he is in the 30-percent bracket (not 
unusual for a middle-income family), must 
earn $35,000 in addition to the day-to-day 
living expenses. Put another way, every dol- 
lar he sets aside for his children’s education 
is reduced to 70 cents when the income-tax 
man takes his share. 

Murphy points out that a deduction is al- 
lowed presently for heavy medical expenses. 
This is necessary to rescue the typical middle- 
income family which encounters large bills 
when faced with operations, extended hos- 
pitalization, etc. 

“The logic of this deduction and that for 
education,” says Murphy, “is much the same, 
namely. necessity. The American family 
cannot survive financially without it.” 

The Government now recognizes deduc- 
tions for charitable contributions, Murphy 
points out. 

“The Government recognizes payments for 
education—provided they are for other 
people's children. Why not some consider- 
ation for sacrificial giving to educate one's 
own?” he asks. Is it class legislation? No, 
says Murphy. 

“Although the impact of taxes is probably 
greatest on what may be classified as middle- 
income families, the desire to educate one’s 
children is no longer confined to any one 
class. Opportunity belongs to all classes in 
America, and opportunity in this period of 
technological advancement and specializa- 
ae presupposes an adequate college educa- 

ion.” 

Murphy does not cover the case of a young- 
ster who is sending himself through college 
by paying his own way. But presumably he 
would be benefited, too. Instead of the mere 
$600 tax exemption he now has, he could 
charge off his college expenses on his own 
income-tax return. 

The National Manpower Council also says 
students should be encouraged to remain in 
high school. To be fair, Congress might con- 
sider a slightly higher deduction for depend- 
ents in that bracket, too. 
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mean that a great treaty affecting our sov- . 


Department of Agriculture Appropriation 
Bill, 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


' OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1953 


Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, it is regrettable that the mo- 
tion to cut the agricultural conservation 
program by $55 million was defeated in 
the House of Representatives. This 
would have reduced the appropriation 
from $195 million to $140 million. No 
one questions the worthwhile efforts of 
the conservation program, but one does 
question the cost to the taxpayer of this 
service to encourage the farmers to pro- 
tect and care for the soil. The rollcall 
vote on this motion, 201 to 196, is proof 
that this program is not satisfactory. 

No one desires the farmer to return 
to the days of 1929. All realize the im- 
pact that this return would have upon 
industry and upon the general economy 
of our country. All realize the neces- 
sity for a prosperous agriculture, but I 
want to warn of the growing revolt 
among our city dwellers against the un- 
just, unsound, and unrealistic program 
in existence today. The solution is not 
an easy one. It is a challenge to all. 
To achieve full use of farm resources, to 
assure a fair price to the farmer and 
at the same time to bring prices within 
reach of the consumer are the impor- 
tant undertakings that must be accom- 
plished. To price perishables—milk, 
butter, eggs, and meat—beyond the pur- 
chasing power of the average citizen, to 
spend millions of the taxpayers’ money 
on storage and on research to preserve 
these foods, is unmoral and unsound. 
When these products are needed by 
American children for their very sur- 
vival, who wants substitutes for these 
commodities? Who wants to use dried 
milk and dried eggs? If the real prod- 
ucts were obtainable by the baker and 
the housewife for cooking, how much 
better would be the diet and the health 
of all Americans. 

The objective is so necessary that the 
combined efforts of all must be utilized 
without discord. When Representatives 
from agricultural areas set aside selfish 
interests, real cooperation will be assured 
and the problem can then be resolved to 
the satisfaction of both producer and 
consumer. 

The present program, inaugurated in 
the early thirties as a result of the piti- 
ful condition of the farmers, was a tem- 
porary plan. It served its purpose but 
it is now outmoded. Now it is in re- 
verse gear for the consumer and for our 
Federal economy. The Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended, in- 
corporated the principle of a fair price 
for farm products. This fair price is 
called parity. It reflects that price exist- 
ing between farm prices and industrial 
prices for the 6-year period 1909 to 1914. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, through 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, sup- 
ports by law the basic commodities— 
corn, cotton, wheat, rice, peanuts, and 
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tobacco—at 90 percent of parity. This 
is done by buying commodities in the 
open market and placing them in stor- 
age or by making loans to the farmer. 
This law was enacted in an effort to 
regulate supply in the place of the un- 
controllable law of supply and demand 
for agricultural commodities. Further 
control was inaugurated by restricted 
planning and planting, but when re- 
strictions are placed on a commodity, 
there is increased planting of another 
which is listed as basic. Thus follows a 
surplus of that commodity 1 year, and 
a shortage of it the next year. Too 
many want to produce those commodi- 
ties guaranteed by parity and this in- 
creases the surplus purchases of the Fed- 
eral Government. Then we hear the cry, 
“We don’t want to be subsidized, we only 
want the guarantee of a fair price.” 

But the consumer wants a fair price 
too. In the hope of safeguarding con- 
sumer interests, I introduced House Con- 
current Resolution 44 to create a joint 
committee composed of 7 Members of 
the House of Representatives and the 
Senate to study and investigate: first, 
measures to safeguard consumer inter- 
ests under conditions of the present na- 
tional emergency, how they are affected 
by policies and programs of the Federal 
Government and the consumers’ econ- 
omy generally; second, the fairness to 
consumers of prices, quality, and terms 
of sale for cost-of-living items; third, 
methods and costs of producing, proces- 
sing, and distributing cost-of-living 
items; fourth, the extent, character, and 
effectiveness of consumer services made 
available by the Federal Government; 
and fifth, activities of State and local 
governments and private groups relating 
to the foregoing. 

It is true that during the war years 
agricultural production soared to a new 
high and met the needs of those coun- 
tries overrun by the destruction of war. 
In the postwar years, agricultural ex- 
ports declined, but due to the high par- 
ity American price, agricultural imports 
increased. This impelled the agricul- 
tural bloc to amend the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1951 and to pass the 
famous cheese amendment. This im- 
posed embargoes on dairy products and 
on fats and oils. This protective act 
has caused most unfavorable reaction 
to the United States in our relationship 
to our allies in the free world. It pro- 
hibits countries like Denmark, Italy, and 
the Netherlands, from dollar earning. It 
has forced them to trade with other 
countries including the Russian satellite 
nations and you can be sure this amend- 
ment has jeopardized the security and 
unity of the free nations. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
informed me that as of March 31, 1953, 
the total investment of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration is $3,065,643,000. Under the 
present buying program of the Govern- 
ment, this investment is likely to in- 
crease to $5 or $6 billion. Of the amount 
invested as of March 31, 1953, $1,009,- 
000,000 is in loans outstanding, and $1,- 
163,000,000 is in inventory. Because of 
this investment by the Federal Govern- 
ment and because of the unfairness and 
injustice of this program to the consum- 


er taxpayers, I raised my objection to it 
in my letter to Secretary Benson on 
April 8, 1953: 

APRIL 8, 1953. 


The Honorable Ezra Tarr BENSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran MR. SECRETARY: I, like many 
others, am concerned over the abundance 
of perishable and other surplus commod- 
ities placed in storage as a result of the 
parity program. If there is any techni- 
cality in the law which prohibits a direc- 
tive from the Secretary of Agriculture to 
permit greater consumption of these, then 
I urge an immediate change in this law. 

In addition to the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration funds supporting these perishable 
items, the Secretary can use annually 30 
percent of the customs receipts for the fol- 
lowing purposes: “to encourage the exporta- 
tion of agricultural commodities, to encour- 
age domestic consumption of such com- 
modities by diverting them from normal 
channels of trade or increasing their use 
among persons in low-income groups.” 
Under this law I believe the Secretary of 
Agriculture could use his authority to per- 
mit the use especially of butter, eggs, tur- 
keys, et cetera, by the armed services which 
would save the Government billions of dol- 
lars. 

The following figures showing the amount 
of butter and oleomargarine purchased by 
the’ armed services and the price per pound 
are self-explanatory: 


Pounds | Per pound 


BUTTER 


December 1952 
January 1983. 
February 1953 
March 1958 


OLEOMARGARINE 


December 1952 A 
January 1953 _- 
February 1953. 
March 1953_- .--.------------- 
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No one would object to the use of these 
commodities by their sons in the armed 
services. 

To ask the consumer to buy butter at this 
forced price when he is already paying for 
it by subsidy to the farmer is not an equi- 
table request, nor can these products be 
given to foreign countries under any aid 
program as an alternative. People do not 
use butter when they lack the bread to 
put it on. 

If it is necessary to support farm com- 
modities and if the concern of the Govern- 
ment over the surplus is actual, then why 
not maintain these prices at 75 percent of 
parity instead of 90 percent? 

I will be very grateful for your advice in 
this matter and for your opinions concern- 
ing it. 

Respectfully yours, 
Epona F. KELLY. 


Mr. Speaker, following is the reply re- 
ceived from the Acting Secretary of 
Agriculture, Mr. True D. Morse: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., April 21, 1953. 
Hon. EDNA F. KELLY, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mrs. KELLY: This is in reply to your 
letter of April 8 indicating concern over the 
stocks of perishables and other commodities 
acquired under price support, and raising 
certain questions concerning the steps that 
can be taken to move these stocks into con- 
sumption. 

Before answering your questions, we 
should like to point out that we share your 
concern about the problems created by the 
relatively large stocks of agricultural com- 
modities which are accumulating under our 
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present price support programs. Our price 
support programs should operate to provide 
food for consumers rather than food to be 
sold to the Government and then stored 
away in warehouses where it creates disposal 
problems. The entire question of our price 
support programs is now being explored and 
we have requested suggestions as to ways 
in which the program can be improved from 
advisory committees, Congress, farmers, 
farm organizations, agricultural colleges, 
and others affected by these ms. 

One of your questions relates to the ability 
of the Secretary to use the so-called section 
32 funds to encourage the consumption of 
butter and other surplus commodities by the 
armed services. Programs to encourage 
domestic consumption under section 32 are 
limited to those programs which would di- 
vert surplus commodities from the normal 
channels of trade and commerce or would 
increase their utilization among persons in 
low-income groups. Programs involving 
transfers to the armed services would not 
come within these limitations. You may 
be interested in knowing that the Depart- 
ment currently has in operation a section 32 
program under which butter is being donated 
to eligible section 32 outlets, such as the 
school lunch program and charitable insti- 
tutions. The Department also is in the 
process of negotiating the sale of some of 
its stocks of butter to the Army at reduced 
prices for use in place of margarine and 
other spreads. 

Your letter also raises a question as to why ` 
the price of butter, and other commodities, 
is being supported at 90 percent of parity 
instead of 75 percent of parity. All of our 
price-support programs are conducted in 
accordance with the laws prescribed by 
Congress. In the case of the basic commod- 
ities—corn, cotton, wheat, rice, peanuts, and 
tobacco—the Agricultural Act of 1949 makes 
it mandatory for the Department to support 
the 1953 and 1954 crops at 90 percent of 
parity, except where producers have disap- 
proved marketing quotas. The support level 
for these commodities naturally affects the 
support level for others. Existing legislation 
would permit butter to be supported at less 
than the 90 percent of parity level an- 
nounced. The reasons why we are continu- 
ing to support butter at 90 percent of parity 
are discussed in the enclosed press release. 

We appreciate receiving your observations 
about our price-support programs. If you 
require any further information in connec- 
tion with the questions raised in your letter, 
please let us know. 

Sincerely yours, 
TRUE D. MORSE, 
Acting Secretary. 
SECRETARY BENSON ANNOUNCES 1953-54 Damy 
Support LEVEL 
UNITED STATES 
g DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, February 27, 1953. 

Dairy-product prices will be supported at 
90 percent of parity for another year begin- 
ning April 1, according to the announcement 
made today by Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Taft Benson. . 

This decision follows the recommendation 
of the Dairy Advisory Group, congressional 
leaders, farm leaders, and others who have 
been consulted. 

“A primary reason for continuing the 
maximum support allowed by the law.“ ac- 
cording to Secretary Benson, was assurance 
from the dairy advisers tt the industry 
would immediately start work on programs 
to reduce to a minimum governmental-sup- 
port purchases. The year will give the in- 
dustry time to demonstrate to what degree 
it can solve its own problems. 

“Here is one of the great agricultural in- 
dustries,” said Benson, “that has told us 
they want time to get programs into opera- 
tion. We know the important dairy indus- 
try does not want to depend on Government 
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price supports. The farm and dairy leader- 
ship now has the opportunity to demonstrate 
what teamwork will accomplish.” 

A representative work conference” includ- 
ing farmers and leaders of their organiza- 
tions, processors, distributors, retailers, and 
consumers will be called together at once. 
Each segment of the dairy industry will be 
asked to send representatives prepared to 
assume definite responsibility for a portion 
of the solution of the dairy problems. Sec- 
retary Benson said, for example, “Dairy 
farmers can shift more rapidly to fluid-milk 
sales and away from butterfat. 

“Milk companies can move more milk from 
butter-producing areas into regions needing 
fluid milk. 

“Retail dairies, stores, and consumers can 
more actively promote the sale of milk and 
milk products. 

“There are other adjustments which the 
industry can make to reduce the accumula- 
tion of surplus dairy products. 

“The United States Department of Agri- 
culture has offered to help and the assistance 
of the agricultural colleges, experiment sta- 
tions, and extension services can be de- 
pended upon.” 

“Dairy farmers and dairy industry leader- 
ship has a major challenge,” continued Sec- 
retary Benson. We believe they will put 
the dairy business on a more solid basis 
with a minimum dependence on price sup- 
ports. They have asked for time; we have 
agreed. Now we will all pitch in to get the 
job done.” 

Such price-support operations as are 
needed will be carried out through offers to 
purchase butter, cheese, and nonfat dry-milk 
solids. 

Purchases of butter will be made on a 
“basing-point” method, using the four termi- 
nal markets of New York, Chicago, Seattle, 
and San Francisco, with appropriate differ- 
entials at other points in the country. This 
will be a change from the present policy un- 
der which butter has been purchased at a 
uniform price throughout the country. 

The drop in the parity formula will reduce 
the butter price support about 2 cents per 
pound. 

Program details, which otherwise will be 
generally comparable with those of present 
operations, will be announced by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 


Mr. Speaker, I sincerely hope the ef- 
forts of Secretary Benson and the farm 
group will achieve a program beneficial 
to all Americans. We are courting dis- 
aster when we improve the economy of 
one segment of our people by impoverish- 
ing another part of our population. We 
cannot continue to mortgage the health 
of our city people in an effort to appease 
the farmer. The Feceral Government 


has done more for the farmer than for 


any other class of worker. It has given 
him electrification, better transportation 
for his produce, a wealth of scientific 
knowledge, and a market for overpro- 
duction—and all of this has been at the 
expense of the consumer, 


Port of Boston Authority 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


* oF 
HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1953 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ræc- 


orp, I include the following statement of 
John J. Halloran, chairman for the Port 
of Boston Authority, in opposition to the 
navigational features of the St. Lawrence 
seaway, before the Committee on For- 
eign Relations of the United States Sen- 
ate, April 16, 1953: 

The Port of Boston Authority is opposed 
to the construction of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way and specifically to Senate bill 589, 83d 
Congress, Ist session. It has opposed pre- 
vious bills, and has presented testimony to 
that effect, notably Senate Joint Resolution 
111, goth Congress, Ist session. The author- 
ity believes that the seaway as a route for 
navigation would be costly, unworkable and 
disastrous to our national economy. It fur- 
ther believes that the project at the very 
least would not benefit and at the very most 
must destroy the commerce of the Port of 
Boston. 

The first consideration is that the seaway 
must be closed by ice for nearly 5 months 
in each-year. This is fundamental in any 
serious appraisal of the project. There are 
variations between different years but in 
general the closed season runs from Decem- 
ber 1 to May 1. This means that traders who 
make use of the seaway in the open season 
must either suspend business during the 
frozen months or fall back on other means 
of transport which in turn must provide 
standby facilities to take care of the addi- 
tional load, knowing that these will lie idle 
for the remainder of the year, or else strug- 
gle through the critical 5-months’ period 
with overburdened ports, tracks, trains, and 
trucks. 

Proponents of the project make much of 
the argument that Great Lakes navigation 
has been successful despite winter closings. 
But here we must distinguish. The great 
part of lake commerce has been the bulk 
movement of ore, coal, and grain. These 
can readily be arranged for seasonal move- 
ment. General cargo traffic, on the other 
hand, has practically disappeared because it 
has been impractical to provide adequate 
steamship service for merely a part-year 
operation. 

A second consideration is that the seaway 
is too shallow. The project calls for 27 feet 
of depth. Proponents assert that this would 
be deep enough for ships drawing up to 25% 
feet of water, which would permit fairly 
good-sized ocean freighters to come up the 
St. Lawrence and into the Lakes. This is 
wrong. The assumed maximum draft of 
25% feet only allows 1½ feet of water be- 
tween keel and bottom. Possibly such a 
ship might engage the channel in still water 
and at low speed. Actually, no responsible 
ship operator would tolerate so little clear- 
ance, 

First of all, a ship passing from salt to 
fresh water will at once settle by at least 
6 inches because of the lesser density of the 
water. Secondly, a ship in motion tends to 
settle astern, or “squat” as mariners say. 
The amount of the “squat” increases with 
the ship's size and with its speed, so more 
room must be allowed. Then, in open water, 
where wave action is encountered, even more 
clearance must be allowed, The total clear- 
ance has been variously figured from a maxi- 
mum of 8 feet to a minimum of 3 or 4 
Assuming 4 feet, the maximum allowable 
draft for seaway vessels becomes, not 2514, 
but 27 minus 4 feet, or 23 feet. 

This means small ships. A study of actual 
vessels with drafts of 23 feet indicates that 
the St. Lawrence-type ship would be no more 
than 400 feet long and would have a pay- 
load capacity of about 5,000 tons. In con- 
trast, the well-known C-2 design of the 
Maritime Commission draws 25.9 feet, is 450 
feet long, and carries about 7,200 tons of 
useful load. The Victory ship, which can 
carry at least 9,000 tons, draws 28 feet 6 
inches. The new designs of the Maritime 
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Commission draw 29 feet; In fact, almost 
all of the newer ships being built in this 
country have similar drafts; and the Na- 
tional Federation of American Shipping re- 
cently pointed out that less than 4 percent 
of privately owned ships of the American 
merchant marine could transit the seaway 
at any time. 

In the Great Lakes further limitations are 
found. The Welland Canal has only 25 feet 
of water. No Lake Erie port has more than 
25 feet. A rock shelf in the Detroit River 
is reported at 21 feet, while above Detroit 
only 2 major ports have as much as 26 feet, 
It is worth noting here that 35 feet is con- 
sidered the minimum “practical depth for 
harbor channels which must accommodate 
seagoing craft and that the main ship chan- 
nel in Boston Harbor is 40 feet deep. 

All of this has a bearing on the supposed 
emergency shipbuilding possibilities of Great 
Lakes shipyards. Regardless of the capacity 
of shipways, no vessel for ocean service could 
be built unless it could transit the lakes 
and the seaway and reach the ocean, This 
imposes a definite limit on what could he 
done, coupled with the fact that for 5 months 
in the year no new vessels would reach salt 
water at all. 

Of course, lake-type ships of shallow draft 
and great carrying capacity can be success- 
fully used in the inland waters, but such 
ships are not designed to withstand ocean 
stresses and are not suitable for long ocean 
voyages. Used through the seaway, they 
must transship their cargoes at some port 
like Montreal, But the idea of the seaway 
is to provide an uninterrupted passage to 
and from the sea. On these figures, the only 
vessels which could make the through voy- 
age across oceans and into the lakes would 
be the little 23-foot ships, practically the 
equivalent of the small tramp freighter com- 
mon in the Atlantic trade and chiefly of 
foreign registry. 

The conclusion is inescapable that seaway 
proponents have no. thought of making the 
27-foot channel permanent. What they 
must mean is to get started on 27 feet and 
then ask for more aid to get at least a 30-foot 
channel not only in the seaway but also 
through the Great Lakes. In fact, there is 
already talk of an amendment to S. 589 so 
as to provide the seaway depth through Great 
Lakes channels. 

A third consideration is cost. This is hard 
to discuss because there have been so many 
estimates. In 1941 the Department of 
Commerce said that the United States share 
of the navigation facilities would cost about 
$200 million, with annual carrying charges 
about $914 million. Ten years later the 
Army engineers gave the total cost of the 
navigation phase as $433 million, of which 
Canada would pay $59 million and the United 
States about $374 million. Our carrying 
charges, annually, would be $16,712,000, 
This is for the 27-foot channel. A deeper 
channel would cost more. Neither do these 
figures allow for necessary work in the Great 
Lakes. The only purpose in citing these 
amounts is to give some notion of the money 
outlay required, although nobody seriously 
believes that the job could be done for as 
little as these totals. 

The pending bill would meet these carry- 
ing charges, which include operating costs, 
interest, and retirement of obligations, by 
placing tolls on cargo. There would be con- 
siderable latitude in fixing these tolls, but 
there is a contradictory proviso for giving 
special encouragement to certain types of 
commodities while at the same time direct- 
ing that the toll take shall be enough to 
meet all charges. Assuming an average toll 
of 50 cents per ton, these carrying charges 
would require an annual volume of more 
than 33 million tons. But since the toll 
revenue must be divided with Canada on a 
basis yet to be determined, the United States 
share might be less than 50 cents. Sup- 
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posing it to give only a division of 30 cents, 
then the minimum tonnage requirement 
rises to about 50 million. So we have to as- 
sume that this country’s proportion must 
average much more, perhaps forcing the toll 
up to $1 per ton. The little 23-foot St. Law- 
rence ship, fully loaded with its 5,000 tons, 
would then be charged $5,000 for each sea- 
way trip. Would it be worthwhile to pay 
this? One dollar is close to a prohibitive 
figure. The equation fixed by the bill is: 


A — c 
Tons * Tolis — Carrying charges 


so that when A declines, B must increase so 
as to produce C each year. This means that 
B, the toll factor, must constantly be fluctu- 
ating. On the other hand, tolls must be low 
enough to encourage tonnage and since this 
obviously must be the guiding principle, 
there is every prospect that the carrying 
charges usually will not be met. 

What is the outlook for heavy tonnages? 
At first, the idea of the seaway was to pro- 
vide unimpeded passage between trans- 
oceanic ports and the Lakes. Proponents 
have not stressed this lately, an unspoken 
admission that large sea-going ships could 
not be squeezed through the seaway. 

The seaway was to furnish an outlet for 
Western grain. This is a most desirable 
ocean cargo because it can be loaded into 
space which must otherwise be used for non- 
paying ballast. But the little freighters 
could not take any appreciable quantity and 
leave room for other freight, while full- 
cargo lots direct to Europe could not exceed 
5,000 tons, which is below the amount usual- 
Iy considered practical in the trade. So the 
grain must move in lake-type vessels which 
presumably would go direct to Montreal and 
there transship to Montreal elevators and 
thence into ocean vessels. The lake grain 
traffic today is based on elevation, storage, 
and reforwarding at Buffalo which not only 
permits a shorter voyage and thus a quicker 
turn-around of vessels but also leaves the 
grain at a point from which six major North 
Atlantic ports can readily be reached. The 
success of this phase of the seaway traffic 
simply means the further development of 
Montreal, the drying-up of Buffalo and the 
loss of important grain traffic to six United 
States seaports. If the grain trade as a whole 
concludes that it does not pay to give up 
Buffalo, then the grain moving through the 
seaway will be only a minor factor. 

But granting that the seaway will achieve 
its maximum potential in grain traffic and 
will return enormous savings in freight 
charges, will the American farmer benefit? 
Seaway proponents say yes. But in most 
cases the farmer has already sold his grain 
before it is earmarked for export and before 
it has left the interior elevator. Consequent- 
ly any freight saving will not accrue to the 
grain-grower but will simply be a bonus to 
the middleman. Naturally there may be 
some instances where the savings could come 
back to the grower, but note this: in normal 
times some 80 percent of the grain passing 
through the Lakes to the seaboard comes out 
of Western Canada. Our homegrown grain, 
largely for reasons of geography, is attracted 
to the Gulf and will still be so attracted. 
Accordingly, if any farmer is to be bene- 
fited, it would be the man in Canada. 

Bituminous coal to Quebec is called an- 
other tonnage-producer. This would come 
from the usual coal fields through Lake Erie 
ports. It now moves satisfactorily through 
existing canals, toll-free. It is hardly logical 
to suggest that it would leave these canals 
for another route over which it must pay 
charges. 

The main reliance, therefore, is being 
placed on iron ore. Today we can see three 
main sources for ore. Two of these are 
Africa and South America, whose ores move 


in large specially designed vessels too big 
for the seaway. The setup provides for dis- 
charge at one of the North Atlantic ports. 
Using the seaway would mean a longer voy- 
age and consequently increase the number 
of ships needed to handle any given amount 
of cargo, while there still must be the trans- 
shipment at Montreal or some St. Lawrence 
river port. The only sure source of seaway 
tonnage would be the third, Labrador. The 
estimate is that 30 to 37½ million tons would 
be available but this estimate seems predi- 
cated on the maximum ability of the seaway 
to move ore tonnage rather than an au- 
thentic forecast of the volume to be pro- 
duced and used. Moreover, this operation 
would be limited to 7 months, whereas by 
employing ocean-type vessels and discharg- 
ing at a North Atlantic port the shipments 
could be continued all the year round while 
the inland rail haul to the steel centers 
would be little different except for such steel 
plants as could effect direct waterside deliv- 
ery from ships. 

It has been suggested that economies are 
possible by using the otherwise empty return 
voyages of the ore carriers for eastbound 
loads of grain and coal. But unless the 
round trips can be made between the same 
groups of ports, there is no real saving here 
because an ore carrier, made empty, must go 
elsewhere for its grain, and moreover must 
first be cleaned, adding extra expense and 
time. As to coal, assuming the obstacle of 
tolls can be overcome, the problem is a little 
simpler but because the expected movement 
would be little more than 2 million tons, 
only a fraction of the empty space could be 
utilized while the coal must be discharged 
very close to the ore-loading point if there is 
to be no loss of time. And loss of time on 
a voyage, be it noted, is a vital drawback 
when the operating season is so short. The 
seaway would unquestionably handle some 
ore; it could hardly handle enough to re- 
turn any sizable revenue in toils. 

There remains the subject of general cargo, 
the ordinary freight of commerce which 
would move by waterlines operating on more 
or less regular schedules. This would be 
both domestic and foreign. It is obvious 
that only a small part of the seaway tonnage 
could be supplied by the port-to-port traffic, 
the shipments which start within the limits 
of one port city and terminate within the 
limits of another. The seaway must be a 
link in a through route between the in- 
terior of the West and the interior of the 
East, such as a shipment from Omaha, Nebr., 
to Holyoke, Mass. A responsible traffic man- 
ager, considering such a shipment, is con- 
fronted at the outset with 4 to 6 han- 
dlings of his goods between origin and desti- 
nation. Two of these would be the loading 
at Omaha and the unloading at Holyoke. 
The others would be transfers between land 
and water, one perhaps at Chicago where the 
goods would be taken from the freight car 
or truck, placed on the pier and then loaded 
aboard ship, and the others at Boston, from 
the ship to the pier and from the pier to the 
land vehicles. 

Transfers are costly. Either there is a 
transfer charge at each port or else the cost 
is assessed as an invisible factor in the 
through rate. Further, each handling in- 
creases the chance of damage. 

A second consideration is time in transit. 
By the seaway route, Chicago would be about 
2,700 miles from Boston. If a ship could 
traverse this at an average speed of 10 knots 
(and this is good speed in restricted water) 
it would take about 270 hours or more than 
10 days to reach Boston, Add to this the 
time needed to run from Omaha to Chicago 
and from Boston to Holyoke, we have an 
average transit time of about 2 weeks. Why 
should a responsible traffic manager risk the 
extra handlings and expend 2 weeks in get- 
ting deliveries when he can move the same 
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goods from Omaha to Holyoke in 6 to 7 days, 
and from Chicago to Holyoke in four? It has 
been said that speed of delivery is less im- 
portant than regularity and that once the 
flow of goods has been established, once the 
pipeline has been filled, all will be well. But 
what good is a pipeline when the pipe is 
frozen up for 5 months at a time? 

Thus it is quite clear that the seaway will 
be of little use in the domestic trade. It is 
not fit for bulk commodities like pig iron 
which could not bear the expense of-trans- 
shipments, nor for grain which must be 
milled in transit and move regularly through 
interior milling points over defined routes. 
It is not suitable for meats or dairy products 
which are liable to spoil during transship- 
ments. It is ill-adapted for machinery 
which is liable to damage and breakage and 
so much avoid extra rehandlings. In fact, 
it is usable only for goods which can stand 
the expense and hazard of transshipments, 
which do not demand fast transportation, 
and whose routes can readily be altered or 
whose shipment wholly suspended during 
the ice-bound months. It leaves very little 


` tonnage on which to charge tolls. 


There remains the movement in foreign 
trade. This volume has been estimated at 
about 4 million tons and some responsible 
port operators have raised this estimate to 
5% million. It is likely that this volume will 
be realized. If so, it means a loss of foreign 
commerce which will fall chiefly on New 
York and Boston. This will be considered in 
more detail later on. 

Most of the foregoing arguments are nulli- 
fied, say seaway proponents, by two factors. 

One is the lure of low-cost transportation. 
Now this is purely hypothetical. Nobody 
knows and nobody can know what the cost 
of seaway operation will be and consequently 
nobody can say with authority how freight 
rates would be made up. The general rule 
is that water transportation is cheaper than 
land transportation but this rule does not 
hold when any substantial part of a water- 
way is dependent on public expenditure. 
Somebody has to pay the difference. True, 
tolls are expected to make the seaway self- 
liquidating but adequate revenue from tolls 
demands adequate tonnage on which to 
charge tolls. If tonnage is low, the tolls 
under the provisions of S. 589 must be high 
and as tolls rise they are reflected in the 
seaway freight rates. It is tempting to offer 
calculations. At best these calculations 
could be only educated guesses. Estimates 
of freight savings must be regarded as asser- 
tions until they are tested by actual experi- 
ence. The real problem will be to determine 
whether rates can be made low enough to 
attract tonnage. Most transportation agen- 
cies have found under modern conditions 
that the quality of service is as important 
as its cost and that if the service is slow and 
undependable, low rates in themselves are 
no great inducement. Consequently, the 
elaborate tables prepared from time to time 
to show the great savings of the seaway are 
not accompanied by any yardstick to permit 
their measurement. They are at best inter- 
esting numerical exercises or what might be 
described as “a mathematical photograph of 
a statistician’s sense of justice.” 

The other offsetting factor is the propo- 
nents’ assertion that the seaway will act as 
a sort of safety valve to relieve inland trans- 
portation, particularly the railroads, of addi- 
tional burdens in the seasons when they are 
hardest pressed. Consequently, the land car- 
riers can reduce their equipment and their 
capital investment. Without commenting on 
the odd idea that the way to help an essen- 
tial industry is to destroy its business, it is 
still possible to note two points overlooked. 
One is that a railroad is most efficient and 
profitable when operating most nearly to its 
capacity. It is not easy to recall any time, 
aside from all-out emergencies, when any 
eastern railroad has been hard-pressed. The 
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other is that the seasonal character of the 
seaway will require land carriers to keep in 
shape to handle the traffic shut_out from the 
frozen St. Lawrence. But the plain fact is 
that the seaway would be available to take 
away tonnage precisely in those months when 
the railroads have the lowest traffic and most 
greatly need additional business. 

Reckoning ton-miles transported in the 
most recent 12 months of record, we find 
that for the New England railroads the heavy 
months are January, March, and December, 
when the seaway would be closed up. The 
New England lines, and most railroads in the 
seaway region, start to reach their peak loads 
in the fall, when the seaway is about to shut 
down and have no real decline until the 
spring, when the seaway is about to reopen. 
If seaway proponents regard deprivation of 
business as a help, they have scarcely chosen 
the right months. This is not to plead the 
railroads’ case, but as port operators we are 
much concerned with the existence of 
healthy railroads to back up the port traffic. 
If the seaway is to deprive the rails of ton- 
nage at the time they need it most, this 
could be a threat to efficient port operation. 

Thus far our arguments have been on a 
broad scale. The national interest must be 
paramount. Seaway proponents have 
pushed this reasoning almost to the point 
of asserting that local interests should not 
be heard at all, yet these interests must 
have a voice if all sides of the case are to be 
considered. Indeed, it is the duty of locali- 
ties which are threatened with damage to 
argue their case with all the force at their 
power, to make clear that the project will 
be costly and unworkable and that the sac- 
rifices demanded of them will be in vain. We 
wish now to deal with the problem of Boston 
and the results which are to be expected if 
the seaway plans are carried out, and it may 
be added that what happens at Boston will 
be duplicated to a greater or less extent at 
the other major North Atlantic ports. 

We said earlier that some 5 million tons 
of foreign cargo might very well be at- 
tracted to the completed seaway. We base 
this on observation of existing overseas op- 
erations carried on at lake ports during the 
open season. About 6 foreign-flag lines have 
been giving service, with little, light-draft 
vessels carrying payloads from 3,000 to 3,500 
tons and providing upwards of 90 sailings 
per season. All the freight they have taken 
has been diverted from one of the Atlantic 
ports. For example, two ships carried com- 
bined cargoes direct to lake ports totaling 
1,250 tons of sugar, 592 tons of woodpulp, 
232 tons of coffee, and 65 tons of pig iron, all 
of which was actually available for dis- 
charge at Boston. This is perhaps not un- 
fair competition and we do not necessarily 
oppose it, although we certainly try to meet 
it. 

Deepening the seaway to 27 feet will not 
permit entry of the full-sized ocean freight- 
ers but it will allow entry of the 23-foot 
draft ships, previously described, which can 
carry 5,000 tons per voyage, more cargo than 
can be taken at present. There are plenty 
of such ships available under foreign flags 
but very few in our own merchant marine. 
We think these ships can operate success- 
fully and can increase the diversion of cargo 
from the séaports which are now built to 
handle such traffic’ It is worthwhile con- 
sidering what will then happen. 

Analyzing Boston's cargo we think we are 
especially threatened in our imports of bur- 
laps, coffee, rubber, vegetable oils, and wool. 
These amount to about 22 percent of our 
total general cargo imports. There would 
be other commodities, too, but these are the 
prime targets. They would be serious losses. 

In the export field we are most concerned 
with grain. Grain is the foundation of the 
North Atlantic cargo trade because it fur- 
nishes the so-called “bottom cargo” which 


ships must have in order to load properly 
their other high-paying freight. There are 
of course different types of bottom cargo but 
grain is the only sort available to us. If 
we get no grain, we can expect little other 
cargo. Frankly we do not expect to lose it 
all but we should lose much of it and seaway 
proponents intend that we shall lose every 
bit of it, so that we must proceed on that 
assumption. And because loss of grain 
means loss of ships, other cargo items will 
drop away and we face additional deduc- 
tions. 

Considering export and import items to- 
gether, we figure that about 30 percent of 
Boston's foreign trade is under attack. This 
diversion of cargo would be jammed into the 
7 months when the seaway is open. This 
leaves the question of what will happen in 
the other 5 months. Clearly, what cargo 
remains will be thrown back on Boston and 
the other ports, with the injunction to han- 
dle it as best we can. But could a port 
afford to stand by with full equipment to 
be used only in these 5 months? Boston has 
built two new piers and is building a third. 
Grain elevator capacity has been greatly in- 
creased. Other ports have similar programs. 
If legitimate port business is to be drained 
off through the seaway, it might become hard 
to justify seaport expansion. 

This brings us face to face with a very 
serious question of port policy. If port ex- 
pansion is now to be predicated on reduced 
tonnages, many improvements cannot be 
made. Yet both World Wars have shown 
the importance of adequate seaports. The 
seaway could not take up the slack, for, 
leaving out all questions of its vulnerability 
to atomic attack, it would be useless nearly 
half the year and so could be no great de- 
pendence in an all-out emergency. Clearly, 
the Federal Government at staggering cost 
must undertake the maintenance of at least 
the major seaports purely as a measure of 
national defense, and to out those 
works which would otherwise be undertaken 
at no public expense. 

It is important to note that the seaway 
can only find its tonnages by taking some- 
thing away from existing routes and existing 
ports. True, it is promised that somehow 
the seaway will find new business and that 
nobody will really be hurt, but except for 
such ore as may come out of Labrador pro- 
ponents are quite vague as to the nature 
of this new business. It is evident that the 
mere diversion of existing commerce will 
not provide tonnages adequate to meet, by 
tolls, the yearly carrying charges and thus 
the project must be subsidized for an indefi- 
nite time. Yet this subsidized project can 
take away enough traffic to damage seriously 
the existing seaports whose communities, in 
addition, must be taxed to provide income 
for the seaway. The throats of the ports 
will not only be cut; the ports will be asked 
to help pay for the knife. 

After all, the seaway can be nothing but a 
glorified canal, moving bulk materials in 
canal boats to and from Canadian seaports 
where the real ocean vessels are met. Sea- 
way proponents promised to build world 
ports in the West. This never can be done 
with bulk goods, General cargo merchan- 
dise traffic is what makes world ports. The 
small amount of foreign general cargo mer- 
chandise possible in the seaway is great 
enough to upset the operations of Boston 
and its sister North Atlantic ports but it is 
not great enough to help the lake cities. 

The seaway is not the only phase of the 
St. Lawrence project. There is to be also 
a large electric power development. Propo- 
nents insist that the two parts must be taken 
together, that the one cannot exist without 
the other. But there is nothing inherent 
in the power project which demands the 
deepening of many miles of river channel 
at points remote from the dam. If the 
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power project is justified, it should be can- 
sidered on its own merits and not used to 
force the construction of a costly and un- 
necessary navigation project which will 
damage the East without bringing any real 
help to the West. 


How Much Higher Are We Going To Go 
Than the Highest Year of Truman’s Ex- 
penditures? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 21, 1953 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the highest year of Truman’s expendi- 
tures was in 1952, and they were $66,- 
145,246,957. The expenditures up to 
February 1953 amounted to $72,639,500,- 
000. Complete tables have been pre- 
pared by Paul O. Peters, editor of the 
News Bulletin, and they should be of in- 
terest to those who would like to see 
expenditures cut below the highest year 
of Truman's expenditures. Under leave 
to extend, I am inserting the tables to 
which I have referred: 

Consumer credit (automobiles, charge 


accounts, etc.) 
Fiscal year: 


PTT 23. 975, 000, 000 
1953 (March) 25, 700, 000, 000 
Source: Economic Indicators. 


Per capita public debt (Federal debt only) 
Fiscal year: 


1, 663. 05 
Source: Daily Treasury statements. 


Average hourly wage rates in the manufac- 
‘turing industries 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Per capita income current dollars and 
converted to 1939 dollars 


Year Current 
ETC 81, 211 
1947 1,293 
1948, 1, 383 
1949. 1, 320 
1950. 1, 436 
1951 1, 584 

5 1, 855 
1, 


1952. 
1953 (March) Lo aasanonsonn annaa 


Source: Economic Indicators. 
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Per capita impact of Federal spending, 


1947-53 

Population | Spending | Aia vae 

144, 129, 300 |$42, 505, 045, 529 8204. 90 $0. 657 

146, 621, 300 | 39,326, 072, 233 | 268.21 | 600 

149, 149, 300 | 40, 057, 107, 858 | 268. 57 645 

151, 677, 300 | 40, 166,835, 915 | 264.81 | 2570 

154,300, 300 | 44; 632; 821/908 | 289.14 | 2543 

—— 156% 981/300 | 66. 145, 246, 957 421.35 832 

1053 u 158, 100,300 | 72,639, 500, 00 | 459.30 | 2.520 
1 February. 


2 The estimated population as of June 30 has been com- 

uted to be 159,444,000 and the estimated expenditures 

r the entire fiscal year at $72,639,500,000 which averages 
$459.30 per capita. 


Statement of Mayor Morrison, of New 
Orleans, Before Mississippi River Com- 
mission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1953 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment of Mayor Morrison, of New Or- 
leans, before the Mississippi River Com- 
mission: 


Gentlemen, on behalf of the city govern- 
ment of New Orleans and the people of our 
community I wish to express our very deep 
interest and concern over the problem that 
Mr. Zetzmann has just outlined. 

The Mississippi River, which Abraham 
Lincoln once called the greatest single thing 
in the United States, is the lifeline and the 
lifeblood of New Orleans. From the his- 
torical research that has been made in con- 
nection with the Louisiana Purchase anni- 
versary, we have all been reminded in recent 
months that it was the river and the stra- 
tegic location of New Orleans on it that 
motivated our farsighted national leaders 
in buying the Louisiana Territory from 
France. 

And over the years since then, the Missis- 
sippi River has been both a blessing and a 
menace. 

In recent years, we have felt relieved that 
as a result of the excellent work of the 
Corps of Engineers and the Mississippi River 
Commission, the threat and dangers of flood 
that formerly beset us at intervals has been 
removed. 

And here, may I express the gratitude of 
our community to General Feringa for his 
foresight and determination to provide an 
even greater measure of protection for this 
city by his support of the Morgansa Flood- 
way. General Feringa, the people of New 
Orleans owe you an immense debt of grati- 
tude that we shall never forget. 

As Mr. Zetzmann has told you, our city 
is dependent upon the river for the opera- 
tion of our port; for the supplying of abun- 
dant water to the industries that have come 
and are continuing to locate on its banks, 
and also for the domestic water supply of 
our community. 

Until recently, our chief concern with 
the river has been that of too much water. 
But the Mississippi is a capricious stream, 
not content to stay put and go rolling along 
on its course. Behaving at times like a 
woman, she likes to change her mind about 
where she will go and when. She has done 


this before—and the possibility that she 
may do this again is the matter that con- 
cerns us today. 

In recent years, our sewerage and water 
board has been concerned on several occa- 
sions by the intrusion of salt water during 
periods of low water. This is a matter of 
growing concern because New Orleans re- 
quires fresh water, not only for drinking 
purposes but also for industrial users. 

We all realize that what Mr. Zetzmann 
has described is not an immediate crisis for 
our community, and we hope that in the 
community interest the remarks of anyone 
here this morning will be so presented to the 
public. 

What we are trying to do is to look ahead 
and to let the members of the Mississippi 
River Commission know that the community 
leaders of New Orleans are vitally interested 
and concerned in seeing whatever engineer- 
ing steps are necessary be taken to prevent 
the capture of the Mississippi by the Atcha- 
falaya. 

Our city government joins with Mr. Zetz- 
mann and the State board of public works 
in saying to the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion and the United States Engineers: Gen- 
tlemen, you know this river better than we 
do. You know what action is necessary now 
and in the long-range future to prevent any 
further substantial part of the Mississippi 
River from being diverted to the gulf 
through the Atchafalaya. We of New Or- 
learis offer you our wholehearted interest 
and support and backing in whatever pro- 
gram of preventative action is necessary for 
the future protection and security of New 


* Orleans.” 


I wish now to present our city’s own ex- 
pert on water, Mr. A. Baldwin Wood, gen- 
eral superintendent of the sewerage and 
water board: 


SEWERAGE AND WATER 
Boarp OF NEW ORLEANS, 
New Orleans, May 12, 1953. 
P. A. FERINGA, 
Brigadier General, Corps of Engineers, 
President, Mississippi River 
Commission, New Orleans, La, 

Dear Sm: At the request of His Honor, 
deLesseps S. Morrison, mayor, we beg to sub- 
mit herewith a memorandum regarding the 
salt-water intrusion of the Mississippi River 
at New Orleans and plea to the Mississippi 
River Commission for control works limiting 
the flow of water from the Mississippi River 
to the Atchafalaya River. 

In the year 1936 chlorides in unusual con- 
centration were found to exist in the Mis- 
sissippi River, and passing through the puri- 
fication process were evident in the munic- 
ipal water supply in greater concentration 
than shown on any previous records. The 
chloride concentration in our Algiers water 
supply at this time reached a maximum of 
620 parts per million on October 7, 1936, and 
at our Carrollton plant 381 parts per million 
on October 9, 1936. 

Potable water standards adopted by the 
United States Public Health Service for in- 
terstate carriers approve a supply in which 
the chlorides do not exceed 250 parts per 
million. Our records show that this value 
was exceeded for 54 days at Algiers and 31 
days at Carrollton during the 1936 salt visita- 
tion. Although it was evident that this in- 
crease in chloride concentration was due to 
the influx of gulf water, up to this time, no 
systematic study or survey had been con- 
ducted in order to analyze this condition. 

On September 17, 1936, the Sewerage and 
Water Board, through the courtesy of the 
Louisiana Department of Conservation, ob- 
tained the services of one of their boats to 
conduct such a survey. Several trips were 
made during the low-water period, at which 
time were developed an improved method of 
obtaining representative deep-water samples, 
portable laboratory facilities for the immedi- 
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ate determination of chloride values and a 
graphic method for the representation of 
intrusion of the gulf water. 

The results of these investigations brought 
out the following facts concerning the in- 
trusion of gulf water up the Mississippi. 

1, That due to the difference in specific 
gravity of gulf and river water a hydro- 
static pressure differential exists at the head 
of the passes and when this exceeds the 
velocity head of the fresh water discharge 
gulf water will flow under the fresh water 
along the river bottom in a well-defined 
wedge. For example: for a 30-foot channel 
at the passes the hydrostatic differential 
would amount to .65 feet. This hydrostatic 
differential would, of course, increase propor- 
tionally for deeper channels. 

2. That the rate of progress of the wedge 
upstream is dependent upon river discharge, 
tidal action, wind velocity, and direction. 

3. That errosion and diffusion of the salt 
water by the fresh water flowing over the 
wedge gives rise to high surface salinities 
in the fresh water and that the wedge ad- 
vances upstream for a constant river flow 
until an equilibrium is established between 
the rate of errosion and the rate of salt 
water influx from the passes. 

4. That high points in the thalweg of the 
river are effective barriers in retarding the 
rate of progression of the wedge. The salt 
water pooling up on the downstream side 
until it reaches sufficient elevation to spill 
over these high elevations. 

5. That the salt water wedge progressed 
12 miles above our Carrollton intake and 
that the depth of fresh water over the wedge 
at our intake was in the order of 45 to 50 
feet. 

In November 1952 brine in the concentra- 
tion of 5,000 parts per million was in front 
of our Carrollton intake at a depth of 52 
feet below the surface of the river. Why 
this brine did not reach our intake by stir- 
ring action is one of the unknown factors 
in this problem, but when it is considered 
that this brine was within 100 feet of our 
intake structure, the hazard to our water 
supply is evident, as brine of this concentra- 
tion would render our water untirely un- 
suitable for almost every use. 

Although the analysis of our surveys 
showed many variable factors influencing the 
extent of progression of the salt water in- 
trusion, we gave some thought to the rela- 
tionship between river discharge, as de- 
termined at Angola, and the position of the 
wedge. The conclusions arrived at in this 
study were that we could expect salt water 
intrusion as far upstream as New Orleans for 
river flows in the order of 110,000 to 130,000 
cubic feet per second, providing these flows 
were maintained for at least 2 or 3 weeks. 

The results of these early investigations 
were brought to the attention of the United 
States engineers who have since taken over 
the study. They have extensively surveyed 
and turned out some excellent reports on 
the more recent salt visitations and I would 
like to take this opportunity to express our 
appreciation for their cooperation and in- 
formation furnished us in regards to this 
problem. 

In addition to the high surface salinities 
that occur during these low water periods, 
we feel that a great potential hazard exists 
in the presence of the immense pool of brine 
that lies 45 to 50 feet below our intake and 
extends 12 miles upstream. An abnormal 
tidal condition, winds of hurricane force, or 
a rapid increase in river discharge may cause 
a rapid diffusion of this brine with the fresh 
water and seriously jeopardize our water 
supply. 

We feel that the following developments 
of the past years are accountable for the 
frequency and duration of the salt water 
visitations in the river at this city and that 
any further diversions or impounding of the 
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dry weather flow of the Mississippi River 
will seriously affect the quality of our water 
supply: 

1. Deepening of the river passes. 

2. Construction of dams on the upper 
tributaries of the Mississippi, limiting the 
dry-weather flow. 

3. Supreme Court decision limiting the 
diversion of the water from Lake Michigan 
through the Illinois River. 

4. The diversion of the flow of the Mis- 
sissippi River to the Atchafalaya through 
Old River. 

During the 1936 intrusion of salt, the river 
discharge above Old River was 102,000 cubic 
feet per second. The diversion to the Atcha- 
falaya was 14,000 leaving a difference of 
88,000 cubic feet per second passing New 
Orleans. During the 1952 intrusion the river 
discharge above Old River was 150,000 cubic 
feet per second and the diversion to the 
Atchafalaya was 35,000 cubic feet per sec- 
ond leaving a difference of 115,000 cubic feet 
per second passing New Orleans. 

This amounts to a 14-percent diversion of 
the flow in the Mississippi above Old River 
in 1936 and a 23-percent diversion during 
1952. 

We feel that expenditures for the con- 
struction and operation of low-water clo- 
sures at Old River for the limiting of this 
diversion to be justifiable in that, it would 
reduce both the duration and frequency of 
the salt water visitations and will limit the 
hazard of the entire destruction of the New 
Orleans water supply in case of unusual 
stirring up of the salt wedge immediately in 
front of our waterworks intake. 

Therefore, we strongly urge that the Fed- 
eral Government not only give consideration 
to the construction of such control works 
but also that they operate the developments 
on the upper river in such a manner as to 
reinforce the flow of the Mississippi River 
at New Orleans during low-river stages. 

Yours very truly, 
A. B. Woop, 
General Superintendent. 


World Health Assembly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1953 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
turned today from the Sixth World 
Health Assembly meeting in Geneva, 
Switzerland, where I was designated by 
the Speaker, together with our colleague 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Hays], 
as observer to the sixth meeting of the 
Assembly. 

During the session Surg. Gen. Leonard 
A. Scheele, formerly president of the 
World Health Assembly, delivered a very 
instructive and factual address on prob- 
lems of this important assembly having 
to do with world health. I am sure our 
colleagues will be interested in reading 
this address, which is as follows: 

I believe that I express the sentiment of 
this Sixth World Health Assembly when I 
say that the report of the Director General 
inspires mixed emotions—pride and grati- 
tude for continuing progress in world health, 
and regret for the World Health Organiza- 
tion’s loss of its first great leader, Dr. Brock 
Chisholm. 


In 1952 the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation, principal society of the public- 
health profession in the United States, be- 
stowed on Dr. Chisholm a Lasker award, one 
of my country's primary public health hon- 
ors. The citation was given “in recognition 
of his outstanding contributions to world 
health.” 

These few words, however, do not tell the 
story. Since the first meeting of the found- 
ers of the World Health Organization in 1946, 
through the years of the Interim Commis- 
sion and to this day, Dr. Chisholm has in- 
spired and led to many victories all those 
who have espoused the cause of world health. 

In the brief span of 6 years, there has been 
a worldwide drop in the death rate and suc- 
cessful control of important communicable 
diseases in large areas. These are the first 
fruits of the determination of many coun- 
tries to unite in an effort to attain the 
highest possible standards of health among 
their people. The unity of purpose expressed 
in the constitution of the World Health Or- 
ganization could not have been translated 
into unity of effort, however, without far- 
sighted leadership. Dr. Chisholm has sup- 
plied that leadership with great vision, great 
devotion, and sacrifice beyond the call of 
duty. He has never swerved from the lofty 
ideals of the World Health Organization, 
nor from meeting the urgent, practical 
demands for service to mankind. 

The amazing improvement in world health 
since 1946 is due in part to the capacity of 
the World Health Organization to aid in 
catalyzing the effort for improved condi- 
tions in individual countries. The best evi- 
dence for this success is, I believe, the in- 
creasing governmental support of public 
health in countries receiving services from 
the World Health Organization. In 1953, for 
example, 62 percent of these countries re- 
port an expenditure of $29 million in local 
funds for projects conducted in collabora- 
tion with the World Health Organization, in 
addition to their assessment for its support. 
This support of WHO projects is in addi- 
tion to funds expended for their usual 
health activities. 

Such evidence of progress, as well as the 
dramatic saving of lives, during the past 6 
years, will continue. For Dr. Chisholm 
places in the hands of the Sixth World 
Health Assembly and his successor a legacy 
beyond price: an organization of high tech- 
nical competence, tested in the fire of ex- 
perience on a hundred fronts in the war 
against disease and death; an international 
organization of high moral purpose, respon- 
sive to the needs of all people for humane 
and understanding service. 

The executive board found itself with 
several candidates for the position of di- 
rector-general of the World Health Organi- 
zation, each endowed with all the wisdom 
and professional accomplishments that 
would ensure the continuing progress that 
we all desire. We are highly pleased with 
the choice of Dr. Marcolino Candau who 
has actually grown up in the modern in- 
ternational health movement. He has served 
with distinction in each of the major types 
of organization which today look to the 
World Health Organization for leadership of 
international health programs. That is to 
say, Dr. Candau has served in his own na- 
tional health service, with one of the great 
philanthropic foundations, in a joint bi-na- 
tional program, in a WHO regional organi- 
zation, and in WHO headquarters as assist- 
ant director-general. We can be grateful 
that such a man is available for selection 
to lead our WHO to new triumphs in the 
years ahead. 

In its first 6 years the World Health Organ- 
ization has attained a position of leadership 
for health throughout the world such as no 
other tion has attained hitherto. 
It is the leading force for stimulating and 
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guiding international health activities. My 
country is especially grateful to the WHO for 
providing the machinery for joint planning 
and operations by agencies involved in inter- 
national health work. International health 
staffs of the United States profited greatly, 
for example, by the joint meeting with WHO 
staff at Geneva last February. 

We, as delegates to the Sixth World Health 
Assembly, should do all in our power to pro- 
mote the participation of voluntary organ- 
izations in the work going forward under 
the unifying leadership of the World Health 
Organization. Many of us who serve in our 
own national health organizations have 
found that interested citizens and their vol- 
untary organizations are the strongest allies 
of public health. Our governmental pro- 
grams prosper best wherr there is active part- 
nership with many civic and professional 
organizations and private institutions. 

Likewise, voluntary support is vital to the 
continued growth and prosperity of the 
World Health Organization. The more that 
nongovernmental organizations can learn 
about the WHO and participate in interna- 
tional health work, the greater and speedier 
will be progress in world health and the 
firmer will be the base on which WHO grows. 
I am proud to report that in my country at 
the time of World Health Day, April 6-8, the 
representatives of over 100 vountary organ- 
izations and a large number of citizens met 
in Washington to discuss how American cit- 
izens and voluntary agencies could best sup- 
port world health. This First National Con- 
ference on World Health was sponsored by 
a recently organized National Citizens’ Com- 
mittee for the World Health Organization. 

The World Health Organization is the focal 
point for many governmental and nongov- 
ernmental organizations concerned with in- 
ternational health work. Its relations with 
nongovernmental agencies could well be re- 
examined with a view to strengthening coop- 
eration between voluntary and official agen- 
cies in the international health field. 

Although we recognize with deep grati- 
tude that the World Health Organization's 
present position of leadership is due prima- 
rily to the work of Dr. Chisholm and his 
devoted staff, we must never forget that a 
large share of the world’s confidence in WHO 
is due to the desire of nations to work to- 
gether in the United Nations. The status 
of WHO as a part of the United Nations is, 
perhaps, the most potent factor operating to 
insure future progress in world health. 

An urgent task for the World Health Or- 
ganization, therefore, is to work with pa- 
tience and persistence to find its proper 
place in the complex programs of the United 
Nations and to fit in with the United Nations 
broad objectives. The WHO must always re- 
tain its position as the international focus 
of health knowledge and official health ac- 
tivities, but it cannot stand alone; nor can 
it hold that position apart from the many 
closely related fields of knowledge and action 
which make up life in the world today. 

We know that in our own countries health 
progress cannot be isolated from progress in 
agriculture, industry, education, housing, 
and many other related fields of the national 
economy. Hence, world health cannot be 
isolated from the total world effort against 
poverty, hunger, and aggression—which is to 
say, the world effort for human betterment. 
The World Health Organization has every- 
thing to gain by strengthening and perfect- 
ing its relationship with the United Nations 
and its many specialized agencies. In the 
United Nations technical assistance program, 
the WHO has a major contribution to make, 
but can only do so in cooperation with other 
agencies. By developing effective relation- 
ships with the United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund, the WHO has 
proved that it can give up a little of its 
independence without losing an iota of its 
leadership and influence in health matters. 
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Indeed, it has thereby built some of its own 
strength and effectiveness, 

As the WHO gives leadership in health 
matters, so it must also accept leadership 
as the health component of a great forward 
drive for peace and a better world under the 
United Nations. 

We will, in this Sixth World Health Assem- 
bly, bring to bear upon the health problems 
presented for our deliberations all the pro- 
fessional judgment at our command. We 
cannot discharge our primary responsibility 
by any means other than finding effective 
channels through which modern health sci- 
ence may be applied to mankind’s urgent 
health needs wherever they occur. In trying 
to solve such problems, we must bring to 
the Assembly's councils a spirit of concern 
for the health of all peoples and a realiza- 
tion that the health status of one group or 
one people affects for good or ill the health, 
happiness, and economic status of all. 

Previous assemblies have maintained a 
policy of solid progress—through building 
sound regional, national, and local health 
organizations throughout the world. I hope 
that we shall continue to seek the same goal, 
“recognizing that larger sums cannot of them- 
selves insure enduring progress in a world 
torn by fears, tensions, and the risk of ag- 
gression. 

None of us will forget the great, humane 
purpose of the World Health Organization; 
nor will we be diverted from its primary 
goal—to do its share in helping nations to 
bring the wealth of modern health science to 
bear upon mankind's burden of disease, suf- 
fering, and death. Today, the weapons of 
medical and health science are far more effi- 
cient than they were as recently as 1946, 
when the majority of the nations dreamed 
and planned a World Health Organization. 
Research is making them better every day. 
The spirit which brought the WHO into be- 
ing, however, is the same; and it js that high 
spirit which will guide our deliberations in 
this Sixth World Health Assembly, 

As this Assembly takes up its task of de- 
veloping a program and budget for the 
WHO's seventh year, I should remind all of 
us that progress in world health is inextrica- 
bly bound with progress toward peace and 
disarmament. So long as a large share of 
the energies and resources of people and na- 
tions are devoted to the costs of armament 
in a troubled world, so long will there be too 
little to devote to health—and to the other 
urgent needs of mankind. 

Less than a month ago the President of the 
United States spoke for the American people 
when he called upon every nation to demon- 
strate in deeds its willingness to seek a com- 
mon road to a just and lasting peace and 
world disarmament. He reaffirmed our coun- 
try’s readiness to help build a world in 
which all peoples, free of the burden of arms 
and fears, can devote their energies and re- 
sources to “roads and schools, hospitals and 
homes, food and health.” These are aims 
which this Assembly and the WHO under- 
stands so well; they are aims for which every 
man, woman, and child in our many coun- 
tries long. 

The WHO has helped to launch the most 
widespread advance in human health that 
history records—and has done so with very 
small budgets. One of the most valuable 
lessons that public health work can teach us 
is that so much can be done with so little 
in terms of highly trained personnel and 
funds. But, as President Eisenhower said: 
“Every gun that is made, every warship 
launched, every rocket fired, signifles—in a 
final sense—a theft from those who hunger 
and are not fed, those who are cold and are 
not clothed.” As we continue to build peace 
through health, we can at the same time 
look forward to even greater investment in 
world health in the future after the United 
Nations and our governments succeed in 
finding the road to peace and security. 
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An Inadequate Defense Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1953 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of the unanimous consent so to do, I 
take pleasure presenting to your atten- 
tion and that of my colleagues and 
others who may read the following ar- 
ticle appearing in Newsweek, May 18, 
1953, by the distinguished retired Ameri- 
can general, Carl Spaatz, USAF: 

AN INADEQUATE DEFENSE BUDGET 
(By Gen. Carl Spaatz, USAF, retired) 


The new military budget has finally 
reached Capitol Hill. Few will disagree with 
the elimination of waste in military expendi- 
tures. There are savings that can be made 
without seriously affecting national security. 
One of the obvious economies, closing down 
installations which are relics of past wars, 
will be opposed by the interests involved. 

However, this budget is clearly inadequate. 
It does not provide for the kind of Air Force 
we need, or a broad enough defense-produc- 
tion base. 

Today we face a world situation which on 
the one hand requires men and weapons to 
battle Communist threats in Korea and In- 
dochina with Second World War weapons and 
tactics; while on the other hand we must 
be fully prepared for defense against the 
U. S. S. R. with weapons and strategy of 
the future. 

We cannot expect to match the Soviet 
Union’s military might on land. But first 
reports of the new military budget lead to 
the conviction that the balanced-force con- 
cept is still in yogue. The money is still 
being divided along traditional lines among 
the three services. In spite of the obvious 
fact that without the assurance of control 
of the air, our surface forces could not op- 
erate against the mass land forces of the 
Soviet Union, Air Force appropriations are 
being cut, aircraft production is being slowed 
down, and the base of production is being 
narrowed. 

The arsenal of democracy must be kept 
stronger than the arsenal of communism, 
Hitler made the fatal error of depending 
upon a narrow base of war production and 
met defeat. Now we are confronted with 
a similar decision. Shall we concentrate 
our munitions production in a few indus- 
tries for economy, or maintain the more 
costly system of dispersion, with resulting 
greater security? 

Before the atom bomb and the long-range 
airplane we had a free choice. Then that 
choice could be concentration and economy. 
A few production lines working 24 hours 
a day can always produce munitions and 
weapons at less cost than a larger number 
of production lines producing the same 
quantity. But a few well-directed atomic 
attacks could be disastrous if our muni- 
tions industry is overconcentrated. 

Unless all that we have been told is to 
be disregarded the U. S. S. R. at this time 
is outproducing us in airplanes and other 
war materials. Furthermore, their muni- 
tions factories are dispersed throughout the 
Soviet Union and the satellite nations. The 
Kremlin is preparing to meet atomic attacks. 

Nothing has happened, including Malen- 
kov's peace gestures, to dissipate the threat 
of Communist aggression, We must still 
build up and maintain strong military 
forces. But these must be in the elements 
where we can achieve superiority. 
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In technical ability and production ca- 
pacity we are predominant. In air power 
we can be superior to the U. S. S. R. That 
is where we must build our strength. Until 
our plane production exceeds theirs, both 
in numbers and quality, and until our fa- 
cilities for production are so widely dis- 
persed as to minimize the effect of atomic 
attacks, we must think less of economy 
and more of security. 

Our friends in Asia, friends of democracy, 
cannot be too greatly Ampressed with the 
arsenal of democracy as evidenced by a few 
hundred Sabre jets flown by United States 
pilots confronting many hundreds of MIG’s 
flown by Chinese Communist pilots. 

One can readily realize the anxiety which 
would exist in the United States if the 
U. S. S. R. had a navy superior to ours, 
It is doubtful whether we fully realize that 
the Soviet Union's air strength compared 
to the air strength of the free nations pre- 
sents the same situation. With airplanes 
fiying at the speed of sound and Malenkov's 
stockpile of atomic bombs growing greater 
each day, this air threat is a dangerous 
reality. 

We all want economy, but not at the 
expense of security. We need a greater not 
a lesser production of airplanes, a wider 
not a narrower base of munitions produc- 
tion, and we need the 143-wing program 
now. 


McKay Acts To Turn River Over to 
Private Utilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 14, 1953 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, many politi- 
cal observers here in Washington have 
expressed the fear that the action by 
Secretary of the Interior McKay on the 
Hells Canyon Dam indicates the new 
administration’s attitude toward the im- 
rags multipurpose projects in the 

est. 

Whether or not McKay’s decision to 
withdraw opposition to private utility 
development of power resources on the 
Snake River at the Hells Canyon site 
means the administration will put the 
interests of the private utilities above the 
interests of the majority of the water- 
hungry residents of the West is not cer- 
tain. Whatever the conclusion to be 
drawn from this action, this recent edi- 
torial on the subject from the Sacra- 
mento Bee is interesting: 

McKay Acts To Turn Rivers OVER ro 

Private UTILITIES 

During the national campaign of last year, 
former President Harry S. Truman stood on 
an improvised speaker's platform in Mon- 
tana, pointed to the Government’s recently 
completed Hungry Horse Dam and said in 
effect: “Take a good look at it, because if the 
Republicans win this election it may be the 
last one you will see built in a long time.” 

The then President of the United States 
may not have known at that time just how 
prophetic his words were going to turn out 
to be. 

Perhaps it is premature to say the death 
knell has been sounded for Government- 
built multipurpose projects in the West. 

But there is no question but that Secretary 
of the Interior Douglas McKay plunged a 
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dagger into the back of these great public 
undertakings and twisted the knife in the 
wound this week. 

He announced the Interior Department is 
withdrawing its opposition to a Federal 
Power Commission permit to the Idaho Power 
Co. to develop dam sites on the Snake River, 
an act tantamount to a complete abrogation 
of the people's rights on that stream. 

The granting of a permit is left up to the 
FPC which already has been stacked to com- 
plete the deal. ` 

While McKay indicated each case will be 
taken as it comes, he made it clear the 
Snake River action represents the policy of 
the Eisenhower administration of giving the 
privately owned utilities first call on the 
rivers—the rivers which belong to all the 
people and are fed by the rain and snow 
from God's heaven. 

What does this policy expounded by Sec- 
retary McKay mean? Just this: 

It means the private power companies will 
be given the unquestioned right to exploit 
the rivers to develop the power, and the 
power alone. 

It means the priceless dam sites in the 
West will be usurped and destroyed for the 
development of irrigation, flood control, do- 
mestic water supplies, navigation, recreation, 
and all the other public uses to which the 
rivers could be turned for the benefit of the 
people. 

It is one of the most unwise, unconscion- 
able, improvident, and indefensible acts of 
the 20th century. 

The rivers are the heritage of all the peo- 
ple and have been put in the trusteeship of 
the Government agencies, particularly the 
Department of the Interior, to be used for 
the greatest good of the greatest numbers. 

That has been the policy of this Republic 
since time immemorial. 

To turn these incalculably valuable re- 
sources over to the privately owned utilities, 
to be exploited as they see fit, is to rob the 
people of a most precious heritage. 

No only that, but by giving these valuable 
power sites to private companies for power 
development alone the rivers thus will be 
destroyed or impaired for development of 
their broader possibilities of providing irri- 
gation water for thirsty acres and domestic 
supplies for for the development of the cities 
and industries as well as the enjoyment of 
the people. 

Private interests will be given the choice 
dam sites. What they do not want or can- 
not use, the people can have back. It is a 
rank betrayal of the people by those who sit 
in trusteeship on these priceless natural re- 
sources, 


River Control: Achievements and a 
Challenge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1953 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, once 
again Editor George W. Healy, Jr., of 
the New Orleans Times-Picayune, has 
penned a most provocative editorial. 
This time the subject is an old one but 
about which there always seem to appear 
new problems. 

This new problem of the mighty Mis- 
sissippi has only recently been brought 
to the attention of the people. The 
seriousness of the situation up until now 
has been rather localized in the lower 


river area. I am seizing this opportu- 
nity to attract attention on the national 
level by urging the Members of this body 
to read the Times-Picayune editorial on 
the subject, 

Here is the editorial: 


River CONTROL: ACHIEVEMENTS AND A 
CHALLENGE 

The history-in-the-making department of 
this page on Friday reported: 

“Twenty-five years ago today, President 
Coolidge signed the flood control bill holding 
the Government responsible in curbing Mis- 
sissippi River floods.” 

This 4-line paragraph was a reminder of 
1 of the most significant accomplishments 
in the history of the alluvial South. 

Acceptance by the Federal Government of 
its responsibility for the safe conduct to the 
Gulf of Mexico of water originating in two- 
thirds of the States has meant much to the 
development of the lower valley. 

To New Orleans, elimination of the threat 
of flood was as important in 1928 as was 
the conquering of yellow fever a quarter 
century earlier. 

Prior to 1928, attempts to fight floods were 
on a local, then regional, and then State 
basis, and efforts of the State levee boards to 
keep father Mississippi in his channel were 
far from successful. 

The disastrous flood of 1927 cost many 
lives and caused many millions of dollars of 
damage. It also taught, tragically, the lesson 
that piecemeal levee building by the several 
States was not enough to control the mighty 
Mississippi. 

The past 25 years have been the first quar- 
ter century in which the lower Mississippi 
Valley experienced no serious inundations. 
There has been only one crevasse in the main 
river levee system since 1927. That was the 
freak break in the west bank levee near 
Baton Rquge when the river was falling 
rapidly several years ago. It did minor 
damage. 

Signing of the Flood Control Act of 1928 
followed a long fight. At its height the 
Washington Post and the Washington Star 
published a series of full-page advertise- 
ments, inserted by the Times-Picayune Pub- 
lishing Co., telling the Capital why Missis- 
sippi River flood control was a national 
problem, 

Acceptance of that responsibility meant 
the end of the levees-only system, which had 
proved unsuccessful. The Army engineers, 
responding to a mandate from Congress, 
devised a plan which called for the use of 
levees, spillways, and river shortening to 
prevent floods. 

Completion of the Bonnet Carre spillway, 
26 miles upstream from New Orleans, was 
the first major step in execution of the 
comprehensive flood control plan. This 
spillway emancipated New Orleans from fear 
of overflow. 

Later, a series of 17 cutoffs south of Mem- 
phis shortened the main river's channel 
by about 170 miles, speeding the flow of 
water to the gulf. The Morganza flood- 
way, which will be ready for use when high 
water comes again, is added insurance 
against floods in the lower valley. 

The flood control act of 1928 has fulfilled 
all promises made by its sponsors when this 
legislation was requested by the Deep South. 

Having proved that they can prevent 
floods, the next major peacetime assignment 
for the United States Army engineers should 
be to secure for Baton Rouge, New Orleans, 
and other communities downstream from 
old river the blessings of continued bounti- 
ful water. 

The engineers should start making defi- 
nite plans and installing works to keep the 
main flow of the Mississippi River in its 
present channel, 
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Water which originates above Angola, at 
the Louisiana-Mississippi State line, flows 
to the Gulf by divided routes. Most of it 
runs down the main river channel past 
Baton Rouge and New Orleans. Some of it 
runs through Old River into the Atchafalaya 
River past Melville and Morgan City. 

Because the Atchafalaya route is shorter 
159 miles to 322 miles—the volume of water 
moving down that route is increasing. The 
volume of water moving down the main 
river past New Orleans is decreasing. 

This change has been in progress many 
years. The threat that Father Mississippi 
might wander off and leave his old channel 
was real in 1899. In that year sills, or sunk- 
en dams, were built in the Atchafalaya 
River near Simmesport. The purpose was 
to limit the flow of water down that stream. 
Obviously, just as much water will flow down 
the Atchafalaya River—the short route to 
the Gulf—as the size of that stream's chan- 
nel will permit. 

Scouring by the swift current is enlarging 
the Atchafalaya’s capacity. Since the sills 
of 1899 were washed out about 30 years ago 
there has been no effort to halt the Atcha- 
falaya’s enlargement. In recent years the 
rate of enlargement has increased. 

Between 1945 and 1952 the proportion of 
water moving down the Atchafalaya in- 
creased from 27.9 percent to 29.3 percent. 
At the same time, the main river's propor- 
tion decreased, 72.1 percent to 70.7 percent. 

Left to its own devices, the Mississippi 
ultimately would forsake its old channel and 
make a natural shortcut down the Atcha- 
falaya Basin. 

This, of course, must not happen. Not if 
man can prevent it. 

The situation offers a challenge to the 
Army engineers to prove again that they are 
the Mississippi's master. 

Sills in Old River or in the Atchafalaya 
will not do the job, for during times of floods 
sunken dams are a liability rather than an 
asset. 

The answer to the problem seems to be 
closure of Old River and construction of a 
control dam to regulate the flow of water 
between the Mississippi and the Atchafalaya. 

While danger of the loss of the main river 
by Baton Rouge and New Orleans does not 
seem imminent, it is a danger. It may be- 
come imminent within a few years. For 
that reason, the people of the lower valley 
should start calling on the Congress to au- 
thorize the Army engineers to go forward 
with a plan for a new control structure near 
Old River. 

We should not delay. It may be later than 
we think. 


The Excess-Profits Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. KIT CLARDY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1953 


Mr. CLARDY. Mr. Speaker, early in 
the session I introduced a bill designed to 
hasten the death of the excess-profits 
tax. I regard it as the most unjust and 
inequitable tax on the books. There is 
now under way a move to extend it. My 
mail has always been strongly against 
this tax. But Iam truly amazed to find 
the almost instantaneous response to the 
published plea for an extension. This 
morning’s mail brought me several let- 
ters crying out against this tax. 
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One of these letters urges me “to con- 
tinue to fight for the burial, decent or 
otherwise, of the excess-profits tax on 
June 30.” This letter then continues: 

Every businessman knows it as a penalty 
tex and the cause of much wasteful expendi- 
ture by corporations subject to it. 


Another letter from a Kiwanis club 
says that the membership had voted 
unanimously in favor of the repeal of 
this tax. Their letter goes on to say: 

A survey of local corporations by our pub- 
lic relations committee revealed the fact 
that the law has severely penalized all com- 
panies subject to it. 


This letter thoughtfully goes on to 
point out that it penalizes initiative and 
strikes at the very basis of job creation. 

But perhaps the best letter out of the 
lot was one from a radio and television 
broadcasting company located in De- 
troit, way out of my district. This letter 
at one point says: 

Considerable disappointment and a feel- 
ing of letdown is prevalent in the ranks of 
the Republican Party because the idea of 
a balanced budget before reduction in the 
present confiscatory taxation has created 
doubt as to the sincerity of the representa- 
tives of the Republican Party. The writer 
spent some 2 years as an officer in the Navy 
Department in Washington, and from close 
observation came to realize that the only 
practical manner in which taxes can be re- 
duced is to reduce the amount available for 
governmental expenditures, In other words, 
making tax cuts contingent upon a reduc- 
tion of governmental expenses is like plac- 
ing the cart before the horse, 

The excess-profits tax is the most unjust, 
inequitable tax ever perpetrated upon the 
American people. In most instances this 
tax provides a lower rate of taxation for 
large, well-established businesses, as con- 
trasted to a higher rate for the new, growing 
business so essential to the American econ- 
omy. * 

Just how unfair can taxation get? Th 
excess-profits tax should die on June 30 with 
no tears shed, in all fairness to the smaller 
and newer units of American business. 
While I personally would love to have a per- 
sonal tax cut along with the expiration of 
the excess-profits tax, yet I feel that per- 
petuation of a bad tax for political reasons 
is a reflection upon the integrity of the Re- 
publican Party. 


The writer of this last letter cites some 
specific cases to demonstrate the points 
he makes. I could add to that list from 
personal knowledge and experience, 
There is absolutely no justification what- 
soever for this tax, and there never was. 
It strikes at the very roots of our eco- 
nomic system. It is a clever Marxian 
way of encouraging us to destroy our- 
selves. -With my mail already showing 
this disapproval of the idea of extend- 
ing the life of this tax, I am convinced 
that the people in my district, if not in 
the entire Nation, will never forgive this 
Congress if it votes for an extension be- 
yond June 30. In line with the bill I 
introduced, I shall do what I can to in- 
sure its death. And I shall fight equally 
hard for a reduction in personal income 
taxes this year. 

I am convinced we have passed the 
point of diminishing returns and that 
we must reduce tax rates if we are to 
have a strong, healthy economy. I do 
not subscribe to the theory that we 
should spend first and tax accordingly. 


I agree with my constituent who said 
that— 

Making tax cuts contingent upon a reduc- 
tion of governmental expenses is like placing 
the cart before the horse. 


And I think this Congress can balance 
the budget and cut taxes if it has the 
will. 


Floods Rip Louisiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. OTTO E. PASSMAN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1953 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the Washington Daily News of May 19, 
1953: 

FiLoops Rip Lovutstana—2,300 FAMILIES 

EVACUATED 

New ORLEANS, May 19.—Clouds hovered 
low over the gulf coast today as rescue work- 
ers evacuated more than 2,300 families in the 
path of boiling floods and counted at least 5 
persons dead in the wake of a mighty storm. 

The Red Cross rushed emergency aid to 
Alexandria in central Louisiana where the 
city of 35,000 was virtually cut off by the ris- 
ing Red River, and floodwaters of the Sabine 
River reached record levels while spreading 
over a width of almost 20 miles, 

FIVE ARE DEAD 

Two Negro boys drowned at Lebeau, La., 
when swept up by floodwaters as they walked 
along a highway yesterday. Two other per- 
sons were killed in a cave-in along the Mis- 
sissippi River and another died as high 
winds ripped Galveston, Tex. 

The wide storm front stretched from the 
Mexico border to Mississippi and spread 
about 100 miles inland. 

Local thunderstorms and scattered showers 
were forecast today for the area, battered 
more than a month by destructive tornadoes 
and storms but a tornado alert for southern 
Louisiana and Mississippi was lifted last 
night after one twister tore at a “cajun” 
village. 

New tornado warnings have been posted in 
most of Georgia. 

RESCUE BOATS 

Louisiana’s multitude of rivers and 
streams spilled over in 19 parishes. Rescue 
workers moving from house to house by 
boat in the flooded sections evacuated 
families. 

In Deridder, southwest Louisiana, water 
ran 8 feet deep through homes. 

The Fourth Army and the Louisiana Na- 
tional Guard prepared to put up many of 
the homeless at Camp Beauregard, Alex- 
andria, 

The Sabine River on the Texas-Louisiana 
border spread over thousands of acres of 
timberland between Newton and Orange, 
Tex., and an estimated one-fourth of New- 
ton County’s 941 square miles was inun- 
dated. 

The Sabine reached a record level of 24.24 
feet at Bonwier, Tex., and was expected to 
crest at 31.7 feet at Logansport and 31.5 feet 
at Gladewater, both also record heights. 

The Lake Charles, La., weather bureau re- 
ported all streams and bayous in central and 
south central Louisiana had overflowed. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1953 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following resolu- 
tion by the board of directors of the 
Michigan Farm Bureau: 


The board of directors of the Michigan 
Farm Bureau of 58,000 member farm fami- 
lies urges Members of Congress to initiate 
action immediately for the repeal of manda- 
tory 90 percent of parity farm price supports 
provided in the amendments to the Hope- 
Aiken Act of 1948. ' 

The Michigan Farm Bureau is certain that 
the flexible price supports in the original 
act of 1948 should be restored at the earliest 
possible date. 

We view with apprehension the chaotic 
conditions being created by the policy of 
mandatory farm price supports at the 90 
percent of parity level. 

The 8lst Congress amended the Hope- 
Aiken Act requiring mandatory 90-percent 
agricultural supports until July 1, 1954, 
These amendments set aside the variable 
farm price. supports provided by the act of 
1948. This compulsory program until the 
end of the next fiscal year, July 1, 1954, is 
demoralizing the agriculture of the Nation. 

High mandatory support programs are 
stimulating supply beyond consumptive de- 
mand at the mandated prices. Mandatory 
rigid supports are building burdensome gov- 
ernment-owned surpluses and preventing 
adjustments in production within the 
industry. 

This is leading to acreage allotments and 
marketing quotas on important crops next 
year, and is resulting in demands for 90- 
percent support prices by the growers of 
other products, such as beef, dairy products, 
and so forth. 

These high supports are attracting com- 
peting products from other countries and 
threaten the necessity of higher and higher 
embargoes on importations. This is retard- 
ing the development of an adequate foreign- 
trade program. 

There are many serious problems in the 
making: 

Butter is an economic and political prob- 
lem now. Butter is hurt; markets are being 
and have been lost; the consumer is becom- 
ing irritated; and butter producers are 
unhappy. 

Fats, oils, and byproducts of oil seeds are 
an economic and political problem now. 
The near billion pounds of Government- 
owned cottonseed oil is hanging over the 
market with no prospect of immediate solu- 
tion. 

Wheat, corn, cotton, and tobacco are all 
economic problems and can easily become 
political problems, 

Already organized and unorganized groups 
of cattlemen, feeders, and rangemen alike, 
have evidenced active protest against the 
high rigid supports of feed grains and con- 
centrates. Hard work by conservative leaders 
in the cattle country is the only influence 
holding some pressures from moving in 
radical directions. 

It is our conviction that an active, well- 
organized, positive program to restore the 
flexibility provisions of the Hope-Aiken Act 
should be initiated without further delay. 
The advantages of flexibility and the un- 
workability of high supports must be brought 
out quickly, together with any needed 
changes in the basic law. 
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This may be the last opportunity for the 
American farmer to regain his initiative and 
voluntary participation in determining the 
destiny of himself and his family. 

A do-nothing policy, permitting mandatory 
90-percent price supports to continue un- 
abated until their expiration next year, por- 
tends serious economic and political con- 
sequences. It presages defeat of the efforts 
of the administration to return our agri- 
cultural economy to a free market, private- 
enterprise basis. 

The demoralization that will exist July 
1, 1954, will be laid at the door of the present 
administration and Congress by both pro- 
ducer and consumer. 

This board of directors, in accordance with 
the resolutions of the Michigan Farm Bu- 
reau and the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration enacted at the last annual meetings 
of delegates, strongly urges an early restora- 
tion by Congress of the flexible farm-price 
supports provided in the Hope-Aiken Act of 
1948. x 

The Michigan Farm Bureau will aggres- 
sively support your efforts to this end. 

MICHIGAN FARM BUREAU 
Boarp OF DIRECTORS, 
C. L. BRODY, 
Executive Vice President. 


Jim Farley on Brooklyn’s Isolationism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1953 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Brooklyn Eagle 
on May 19, 1953: 

Jim FARLEY ON BROOKLYN'S ISOLATIONISM 


Critics of Brooklyn are prone to charge 
this community and its leaders with provin- 
cialism. But this completely twists the facts 
of the case. The reason that Brooklynites so 
often appear in the role of fighting for the 
rights and needs of this borough is that the 
powers that be in this city so often seem 
to put Manhattan in the No. 1 spot and prac- 
tice discrimination against Brooklyn, and we 
have to fight back on the defense. 

Fairness requires us to say that this is no 
longer always the case as it once seemed to 
be, but perhaps Manhattanites have begun to 
realize our overwhelming population supe- 
riority which naturally increases the need 
for municipal services of all kinds. 

But our point is that Brooklyn is not guilty 
of isolationism as James A. Farley hinted in 
his significant address before the Brooklyn 
Chamber of Commerce’s annual luncheon 
yesterday. 

“The people in this borough,” he said, too 
often miss the skyline because of the bridge. 
That bridge and the river it crosses have 
constituted a psychological barrier between 
the community of Brooklyn and the little 
island on the other side.” 

We want to take this opportunity to de- 
clare that Brooklyn does have the broad out- 
look, the far vision ahead. How can it be 
otherwise with a community whose wealth 
is based on commerce from the seven seas 
that link our docks with all the world? 

Furthermore, our people have ties of birth 
or descent from practically every country on 
the globe. We know of no more cosmopoli- 
tan community, and that even includes the 
Borough of Manhattan across the river. 


Jim Farley spoke as a businessman with 
many years of experience in Government. 
He certainly has authentic credentials to 
talk on this subject and there is no doubt 
there will be wide interest in his apparent 
desire currently to get back more actively 
into the political field, 

Mr. Farley is no stranger here although 
his visits have come more frequently in the 
midst of political campaigns. Over the years 
he has made a host of friends and admirers, 
which is true wherever he goes. But here 
the ties are closer, He even knows about 
Paerdegat Basin and Newton Creek. And 
Ebbets Field is no stranger to him, or indeed 
to anyone who calls himself a friend of 
Brooklyn. 

There were many Democratic Party stal- 
warts at the luncheon and also most of the 
top leaders of Brooklyn commerce and in- 
dustry. We noticed that both groups were 
equally delighted to hail Mr. Farley, a wel- 
come in which the Eagle is happy to join. 


Helicopter’s Value Proved 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH F. HOLT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 20, 1953 


Mr.HOLT. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to call attention to the following article 
that appeared in the Washington Times- 
Herald which points out the valuable 
work performed by the helicopter. I 
have witnessed the helicopter in action 
in Korea on errands of mercy, as well 
as aiding an attack and defense of key 
positions. Recently, in our Nation's 
Capital, the 35th anniversary of airmail 
was celebrated. The helicopter has 
demonstrated in my hometown its great 
value to our everyday life in delivering 
the mail. A constituent of mine, Mr. 
Clarence M. Belinn, president of Los 
Angeles Airways, originated the helicop- 
ter mail service in 1947. I might add 
that the service has worked out to the 
satisfaction of all concerned. 

The article follows: 

HELICOPTER’S VALUE PROVED, SIKORSKY Sars 
War Opens New FIELDS IN TRANSPORTATION 
(By Vernon Louviere) 

War, as it has from the beginning of time, 
is pushing man forward on the road to better 
things. 

In the Civil War it was the ironclad ship. 
In World War II the airplane made great 
strides. 

Out of the Korean war will come the hell- 
copter and a new concept of mass transporta- 
tion. 

Igor Sikorsky, who has devoted a lifetime 
to selling the world on the idea of helicopters. 
made that prediction in Washington Friday. 


ACCEPTANCE IS SLOW 

Certainly, the helicopter is not a new de- 
vice, but its acceptance has been slow in com- 
ing. 

“It has come into its own in the Korean 
war,“ Sikorsky explained. “And with it a new 
concept of total transportation.” 

The day is just around the corner, he 
believes, when every major city in the coun- 
try will use the helicopter to shunt mail 
from airports to post offices. And, almost 
simultaneously harassed airline passengers 
will turn to the helicopter to avoid the long, 
traffic-ridden route from air terminals to 
downtown hotels. 
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MAIL SERVICE UNDERWAY 

Already, helicopter mail service is being 
carried on in New York, Chicago, and Los 
Angeles, but that is only the beginning in 
Sikorsky’s opinion. 

“I don’t believe it will be very long before 
every city in America will be doing the same,” 
he pointed out. “After all, time, which is 
the important thing in the delivery of mail, is 
where the helicopter proves itself.” 

With Sikorsky, in an interview at the Carl- 
ton hotel, was Clarence Belinn, president of 
Los Angeles airways, which originated heli- 
copter mail service in 1947. 

PIONEER IN HELICOPTERS 

The two are in Washington for the annual 
meeting of the American Helicopter Society 
at the Mayflower Hotel. 

Sikorsky, born in Kiev, Russia, and a 
graduate of the Naval College at Petrograd, 
is considered the foremost authority on the 
helicopter. He built his first helicopter in 
1909, but it failed to leave the ground because 
of inadequate power. 

In the next three decades Sikorsky de- 
signed, built, and flew a number of fixed- 
winged planes, but always his mind was on 
the helicopter. 


SUCCESSFUL IN 1939 


In the interim he came to the United 
States and returned to the task of building 
a workable rotary wing plane. Success came 
in 1939 when he built and flew the VS-300. 

Today Sikorsky is head of the Sikorsky 
Aircraft Division of United Aircraft Corp., 
Bridgeport, Conn, His firm has about a bil- 
lion dollars in defense orders. 

The helicopter won universal support from 
the combined military services for saving 
lives before the Korean war was many months 
old, Sikorsky related. 

RESCUED 10,000 MEN 

The helicopter, according to Sikorsky, has 
been able to do in war what no other me- 
chanical contrivance can—rescue cut-off 
troops from behind enemy lines. 

Helicopters manufactured by Sikorsky’s 
firm alone have rescued approximately 10,000 
men, the inventor said. 

But the helicopter has accomplished far 
more in Korea. It has carried men, guns, 
food, medical supplies, and other items of 
war under conditions which neither plane 
nor truck could operate. 

“And that is what I mean when I talk 
about a new concept of total transportation,” 
Sikorsky emphasized. 

SIKORSKY IS CONFIDENT 

Sikorsky is certain the helicopter can 
do all these things in peacetime and more. 

The recent disastrous floods in Holland 
Was a case in point, he explained. The heli- 
copter saved more flood victims than any 
other type of transportation device taking 
part in the rescue work. 

And, that, he said, brings up the matter of 
the A-bomb threat that hangs over America, 

“We are living in a dangerous time,” Si- 
korsky reminded. “If an A-bomb attack Oc- 
curs the helicopter will be worth its weight 
in gold.“ 

CAN LAND ANYWHERE 


Sikorsky sees the helicopter in such a dis- 
aster as an instrument of mercy. It could 
land in the rubble of a bombed-out city 
with doctors, policemen, and medicine. It 
could take off with the more critically in- 
jured. 

“What else but a helicopter could perform 
this work?” he asked. 

Belinn, whose firm has landed 30 million 
pounds of mail atop the Los Angeles 
post office in the last 6 years, exercised little 
doubt that similar service will be inaugu- 
rated throughout America in the next few 
years. ` 

POSSIBILITIES UNLIMITED 

In the matter of time saved, Belinn gave 

an example. A delivery of mail taken off 
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a plane at Los Angeles is dropped off at 
the downtown post office 17 miles away in 
10 minutes. For a post office truck to make 
the same run an hour and 15 minutes is 
required. 

Belinn said interest in helicopters is by 
no means restricted to the United States. 
Great Britain already has helicopters on test 
runs. France is expected to follow soon. 


Mam FLIGHT NOTED 


A helicopter eased down the Potomac Park 
Polo field Friday, commemorating the 35th 
anniversary of the first scheduled United 
States air mail flight from New York to 
Washington. 

A small group of Government and private- 
industry officials watched as mail from the 
New York craft was loaded onto another 
"copter and taken to National Airport. 

Vernon Johnson, president of the Washing- 
ton Aero Club, presented a temporary mark- 
er to be erected on the grounds, to Edward 
J. Kelly, superintendent of National Capital 
Parks. A permanent stone and brass marker 
commemorating the first mail flight on May 
15, 1918, will be erected at the field within 
the next 3 months. 

Arthur Summerfield, Postmaster General, 
was on hand to transfer the letters to the 
waiting helicopter. The New York craft ar- 
rived late because of bad weather over New 
Jersey. 


Don’t Write Airpower Out of the 1954 
Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 21, 1953 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, the present 
administration is sharpening a surgeon’s 
knife to use on the National Defense 
Establishment. Already it is clear that 
the 143-wing Air Force program is to be 
reduced. This cut in United States air- 
power is being ordered even though our 
Air Force, with its atomic bomb, is the 
central element in our world strategy. 
We have known since September 1949 
that Russia has mastered—or stolen— 
the secrets of the atomic bomb. We 
should have known since then, though 
some American leaders seem as yet un- 
aware of the fact, that Russia could 
easily drop atomic bombs on our cities 
with sneak air attacks. And there is 
just one reason why Russia has not: She 
fears the ability of the United States Air 
Force to strike back with long-range 
atomic bombers. 

The economy-minded surgeon who 
would operate on the Defense Depart- 
ment will cut the heart muscle of our 
national defense if he starts cutting the 
Air Force. But today we are considering 
a Defense Department budget prepared 
by a Navy admiral, Admiral McNeil, and 
approved by the President who, it hap- 
pens, is an Army general. No wonder it 
includes a brutal slashing of the Air 
Force. 

If the administration sincerely wants 
to save the taxpayer money there is 
plenty of real fat, useless fat to cut away. 
For example, consider the Army’s atomic 
cannon. Why indeed should the Army 
have an atomic cannon at all? The air- 


plane can deliver the atomic bomb, and 
deliver it with precision from a distance 
of thousands of miles away. Why 
should any cannon be necessary to de- 
liver it—and yet the Army has spent mil- 
lions to develop an atomic cannon that 
very few roads and fewer bridges can 
support, and that expends fissionable 
material with a wastefulness shocking 
both in view of the need for budget econ- 
omy and for the scarcity of fissionable 
material. One projectile for this can- 
non will cost as much as an atomic 
bomb—but the airborne bomb would pro- 
duce an explosion many times more 
powerful. 

Mr. Speaker, the old idea of services 
competing with each other must stop. 
The Military Air Transport Service and 
the Military Sea Transport Service are 
excellent examples of economy achieved, 
by the elimination of competition. 
There is no reason whatsoever that each 
service should have a submarine, a tank, 
and an atomic weapon. The distinctive 
ability of the Air Force is that it can 
deliver the atomic bomb quickly and 
effectively where it would be most needed. 
In eliminating fat from the Military 
Establishment, let us eliminate the com- 
petition that gives an unneeded, and an 
unusable weapon to any service. But, 
for the sake of our own security and the 
peace of the world, let us do nothing to 
reduce the striking power of the United 
States Air Force. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent 
of my colleagues, I insert in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcoRD an examination of old 
and new arms plans, and of the true 
nature of military fat, by Joseph and 
Stewart Alsop in their newspaper column 
of May 11, 1953. Their column follows: 


OLD AND New ARMS PLANS UNDER FIRE 
(By Joseph and Stewart Alsop) 

The administration’s new defense policy 
is not going over very well. The claim that 
less defense will make us stronger has 
aroused a certain interest in the new General 
Motors miracle model—will it be a longer car 
with a shorter wheelbase, a narrower car 
with more room for the family, a car with 
half the horsepower, and twice the speed and 
pickup? But there is sure to be a bitter 
row before Congress consents to such steps 
as tossing the 143-group Air Force program 
into the wastebasket. 

Nonetheless, congressional critics ought to 
begin by acknowledging the real difficulties 
of the task inherited by Secretary of Defense 
Wilson and Under Secretary Kyes. 

There were worse things wrong with the 
Truman defense program than superfluity 
and extravagance. Messrs. Wilson and Keys 
should be generous enough to admit that 
some waste is a usual feature of any great 
and rapid rearmament effort. But they may 
justly complain that we have been buying a 
World War II defense program in a revolu- 
tionized world situation. 

The Soviet atomic bomb has existed since 
September 1949. The explosion of the Soviet 
atomic bomb in Siberia and the aggression 
in Korea were the two stimuli that produced 
American rearmament., Yet it is fair to say 
that the Joint Chiefs of Staff have never ad- 
justed their planning to the new and cen- 
tral fact of the world strategic situation— 
the rapid accumulation of a Soviet stockpile 
of atomic weapons. 

The ground forces have spent untold mil- 
lions to develop an atomic cannon that could 
hardy cross any existing bridge in the world, 
and an atomic shell that expends fissionable 
material as though it were cheaper than 
INT. But ground force plans offer no answer 
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to the vulnerability to air atomic attack of 
the West European ports, on which the whole 
NATO supply system depends. 

The Navy has spent billions on carrier 
task forces, with the primary aim of sharing 
the Air Force’s mission of atomic attack on 
the enemy. But the Navy has no known 
answer to the vulnerability of these carrier 
task forces to underwater atomic exploisons, 
which was theoretically demonstrated in 
dramatic fashion during Exercise Main Brace. 

The Air Force 143-group plan makes atomic 
retaliatory striking power the central ele- 
ment in our world strategy. But this plan 
hardly takes into account the growing vul- 
nerability of this continent to Soviet air- 
atomic attack, although the American con- 
tinental power base is the most important 
weight in the whole world power balance. 
And this plan has also failed to build up 
our own air-atomic striking power in step 
with improvement of the Soviet air defensive. 

These failures were tacitly admitted in the 
last major National Security Council policy 
paper of the Truman regime, NSC-141. 
This was, in effect, a disillusioned reexami- 
nation of the effects of the Soviet atomic 
bomb and other new weapons on the Ameri- 
can world position. As disclosed in this 
space, NSC-141 called for greater American 
effort to fill the widening gaps in our de- 
fenses, and especially to fill the air defense 
gap. 

Over a fairly long period, great savings 
here can certainly be achieved by cutting 
out waste, although cutting out defense 
waste without impairing national strength 
is as painful and time consuming as reduc- 
ing physical fat by honest exercise and cal- 
orie counting. By the same token, great 
savings can almost certainly be accomplished 
too, by restudying force requirements in the 
light of the new weapons. 

But these kinds of true saving must go 
hand in hand with great increases in cer- 
tain categories of expenditures, in order to 
fill the wideing gaps in the American de- 
fenses. No such increases are as yet re- 
quested. Indeed the heaviest slash of all, a 
meat ax chop of $5 billion, is in the Air 
Force program, Yet the most urgent needs 
are for a truly effective American air de- 
fense and an American strategic air arm 
strengthened to strike home through the 
improved Soviet air defense. 

The wiser men in the administration of- 
fer an excuse that may well be legitimate, 
for the time being. These men say that first 
priority must be given to getting control 
of the defense problem—to éstablishing 
sounder managerial practices; to bringing in 
more reliable managers; to pruning back 
superfluous and overluxuriant programs so 
that the new gross of American power will 
be both fair and strong. 

But if the gaps in our defenses are really 
to be filled later on, the country had better 
be told about its actual situation clearly 
and frankly and promptly. And since the 
lead time of disaster is a great deal less 
than the lead time for new airplanes and 
novel air warning nets, the new work had 
better be started before very long. 


State Backs Title Transfer of Fort 


Robinson to Nebraska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1953 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska, Mr. 
Speaker, I have introduced a bill, H. R. 
2122, to transfer a tract of land in Ne- 
braska known as Fort Robinson back 
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to the State. Since that time the State 
has taken definite steps toward regain- 
ing that land which is rightfully theirs, 
They have passed a resolution memo- 
rializing Congress to transfer the land 
to the State. 

I am sure my colleagues would like 
to read of the plans the State has for 
the area so I am enclosing a news story 
which appeared in the Alliance (Nebr.) 
Times-Herald on Friday, May 15, 1953. 
After reading this, I am sure they will 
feel as I do, that it would be most bene- 
ficial to the Federal Government as well 
as the State if the land were returned 
to the State. 

The news story: 


Four-Porvr PROGRAM Is ASKED AT Fort ROB- 
INSON; To PUSH TITLE ror State—WNUCC 
Apps BACKING For TITLE TRANSFER 

(By Gene Kemper) 
ARNOLD.—The Western Nebraska United 

Chambers of Commerce passed a resolution 

here Thursday asking all State senators 

representing the area to renew and inten- 
sify their efforts to obtain title to Fort 

Robinson for the State of Nebraska. 
Senator Monroe Bixler has introduced 

legislation in the unicameral that would 

transfer title from the Federal Government 
to the State and once it is passed the mat- 

ter will go to Congress. Representative A. L. 

MILLER has a bill in the House providing for 

the transfer. The University of Nebraska, 

College of Agriculture which now conducts a 

joint beef experimental project with the 

United States Department of Agriculture at 

the fort, is opposing the transfer. 


REPORT FAVORABLE 


The WNUCC was fortified in its transfer 
efforts Wednesday by a report made recently 
to Paul Gilbert by supervisory officials of 
the State Game Commission and C. A. Jef- 
fers of the National Park Service at Lincoln. 
Gilbert is chairman of Governor Crosby’s 
committee that is surveying facilities and fu- 
ture possibilities at the Fort. 

In conclusions of the report, signed by 
Jeffers and Game Commission officials, were 
these paragraphs: 

“In view of the ready availability of Fort 
Robinson to the State of Nebraska, and con- 
sideration of its tremendous recreational po- 
tential with the contingent need for such 
installations, it is the recommendation of 
this department that every effort be extended 
to insure State ownership and management 
of area with public recreation use as the pri- 

consideration. 

“It is felt that failure to make such a rec- 
ommendation would indeed be a derelic- 
tion of our responsibilities to the citizens of 
Nebraska.” 

The report, shown to the WNUCC directors 
by Crawford’s Lloyd Pipher, chairman of the 
organization’s Fort Robinson committee, was 
signed by Jeffers and the following Game 
Commission employees: Jack Strain, super- 


intendent of the Land Management Division; | 


Lloyd P. Vance, superintendent of the Game 
Division; Glen R. Foster, superintendent of 
the Fish Division; and Eugene H. Baker, su- 
perintendent of the Construction Engineer- 
ing Division. 

Spread through the joint report were these 
findings: 

FIVE GOOD REASONS 


1. Fort Robinson provides a definite op- 
portunity for extensive and diversified park 
and recreation p 7 

2. It is adaptable as a vacation spot; 

3. It is an ideal habitat for many forms 
of wildlife; 

4. Cattle (800) now being used in the beef 
experiment would add interest to the West- 
ern landscape and present uses of the area 
would not seriously compete with any recrea- 
tion program that might be decided upon; 


5. Most of the buildings still are in a good 
state of preservation and all should be kept 
intact until such time as it could be de- 
termined which ones have value to proj- 
ects agreed upon. 

The report further commented that a rec- 
reation area at Fort Robinson would not 
seriously detract from the appeal of Chadron 
State Park. In fact, it pointed out that 
Highway 20 is losing traffic west of Ainsworth 
and that exploitation of the historical back- 
ground and natural beauty of Fort Robin- 
son could attract many more people to North- 
west Nebraska. A traffic count at peak 
periods shows Highway 20 is used daily by 
1,570 vehicles east of Ainsworth while only 
635 vehicles use the highway between Craw- 
ford and Harrison, 


GILBERT Group SEES PARK AND HOME FoR OLD 


Lincotn.—A special committee named to 
study uses for Fort Robinson today presented 
a four-point program for the historical 
northwest Nebraska site. 

The committee, headed by Chairman Paul 
Gilbert of the State game commission, also 
urged that the legislature apply at once to 
Congress for possession of the property for 
the State. 


BEEF STATION CONTINUED 


It now is owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment but Congress has been asked to turn 
the lands over to Nebraska, Senator Monroe 
Bixler, Harrison, touched off formation of 
the Gilbert committee by introducing a reso- 
lution into the legislature asking lawmakers 
to request Congress to make the transfer. 

The committee said that Nebraska should 
use the property for these purposes: 

1. Continuation of the present beef cattle 
research being conducted there by the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska in cooperation with the 
Federal Government. 

2. Development of the fort as a recreation 
ground for tourists, fishing and game herds. 

3. Preservation and display of natural and 
prepared historical subjects pertinent to the 
early history of the fort and Nebraska. 

4. Development of the habitation area to 
care for aged persons requiring the care of 
appropriate State agencies. 

RESOLUTION MONDAY 

Members of the committee include Gilbert, 
Dr. Marvel Baker, of the University of Ne- 
braska; W. H. Diers, of the board of control; 
L. N. Ress, of the State highway department; 
James E. Lawrence, of the Lincoln Star; and 
C. V. Price, of the Nebraska resources 
division. 

Also on the committee was Doug Borman, 
of Gordon. 

Bixler said he planned to call up the 
resolution asking Congress to turn the prop- 
erty over to the State. He said he would try 
to get it on the legislative floor next Monday. 


Highway Funds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1953 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter: 

ALEXANDRIA, VA., May 15, 1953. 
Hon, VICTOR WICKERSHAM, 
Chairman, Oklahoma Delegation, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Vicror: As you requested, I have 
made some investigation of the figures and 
statements used in House Concurrent Reso- 
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lution 506 adopted by the Oklahoma Legis- 
lature (as printed on p. 2898 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of April 10, 1953). 

From official sources, I am informed that 
during the fiscal year 1951 the United States 
Government collected $1,758,792,664 in man- 
ufacturers’ excise taxes relating to motor ve- 
hicles. This amount includes $569,047,961 in 
gasoline taxes. 

Not all of these taxes, however, were ulti- 
mately paid by highway users. During the 
calendar year 1951, for example, collections 
totaling an estimated $152 million represent- 
ed nonhighway use of motor vehicles, of 
which an estimated $55 million represented 
nonhighway use of gasoline. 

During the fiscal year 1951 (on November 
22, 1950) Federal-aid highway funds author- 
ized for the fiscal year 1952 in the amount of 
$500 million were apportioned and made 
available to the States. Forest highway 
funds authorized for the fiscal year 1952 in 
the amount of $20 million were apportioned 
effective September 20, 1950. Expenditures 
of Federal-aid, forest, park, public lands, and 
emergency relief highway funds supervised 
by the Bureau of Public Roads totaled $420,- 
969,000 during the fiscal year 1951. 

Some funds expended by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for highways are not supervised by 
the Bureau of Public Roads. During the cal- 
endar year 1951, the Federal Government 
contributed $459 million for highways, of 
which $433 million represented funds super- 
vised by the Bureau of Public Roads and $26 
million represented revenue contributed for 
highway and street purposes by other Fed- 
eral agencies. 

My information is that the total amount 
oz gasoline taxes collected in Oklahoma in 
the fiscal year 1951 was $59,833,034. Ot 
course, only a part of the excise taxes on 
gasoline collected by the Federal Govern- 
ment in Oklahoma, an important oil-pro- 
ducing State, is paid by highway users in 
Oklahoma—as only a small part of excise 
taxes on cigarettes collected in North Caro- 
lina is paid by consumers in that State. Dur- 
ing the calendar year 1951, the estimated 
amount of Federal gas taxes paid by high- 
way users in Oklahoma was $8,662,000. 

During the fiscal year 1951, Federal-aid 
highway funds totaling $9,547,335 were ap- 
portioned and made available to Oklahoma, 
and forest highway funds apportioned for 
Oklahoma totaled $13,597. Expenditures of 
Federal-aid and other Federal highway funds 
in Oklahoma totaled $11,231,394 during the 
fiscal year 1951. 

The statement in the Oklahoma resolu- 
tion to the effect that Federal participation 
in highway planning, research, and develop- 
ment is a needless duplication, etc., is a-view 
certainly not shared by representative State 
highway officials, municipal officials, and 
other informed witnesses who have testified 
recently at hearings of the House Public 
Works Committee. An integrated system of 
roads, improved to reasonably uniform stand- 
ards, adequate to serve national needs in 
peace or war would be impossible without 
some such coordination and guidance as that 
now provided by the Bureau of Public Roads. 

Sincerely, 
WAIN BRIDGES, 


Penny Wise and Pound Foolish 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 
HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 
OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 21, 1953 
Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave previously granted, I include in the 
Appendix of the Record an article from 
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yesterday’s Washington Evening Star 
and an article from the Hailey Times, 
Hailey, Idaho, which articles are lucidly 
self-explanatory, particularly when read 
in conjunction, one with the other. The 
article in the Hailey Times was written 
by its editor and publisher, Mr. Berwyn 
Burke, and is one on which he is cer- 
tainly to be commended. 


[From the Washington Evening Star of May 
20, 1953] 


TryGve LIe Gets $20,000 TERMINAL Pay From 
U. 


UxrTED Nations, N. Y., May 20.—Ex-Secre- 
tary-General Trygve Lie received $20,000 
terminal pay from the United Nations in a 
final settlement ending his 7 years with the 
U. N., officials said yesterday. 

Dag Hamarskjold, Mr. Lie’s successor, au- 
thorized the payment. Mr. Lie did not take 
part in the staff pension fund, but the U. N. 
Assembly decided when he was hired in 1946 
that he would be granted a pension of 
$10,000 a year for life. This will take effect 
in July 10. 

During his time as Secretary-General, Mr. 
Lie drew $20,000 per year salary, plus $20,000 
expenses for entertainment. He also re- 
ceived the use of the mansion in Forest 
Hills, complete with staff and was furnished 
a car with a chauffeur. 


[From the Hailey Times of April 30, 1953] 


CUTTING OF GOVERNMENT EXPENSES WILL 
REQUIRE SOME SACRIFICING 


The shotgun wedding of the Minidoka and 
Sawtooth National Forests, announced last 
week to become effective June 1 with head- 
quarters at Twin Falls, is probably one of 
those painful necessities which go along 
with the very real need for cutting of Gov- 
ernment expense, but it certainly does not 
come under the heading of being a happy 
local event. 

One of the unpleasant features for Wood 
River Valley is the loss of three of our very 
best families, and they are not at all happy 
about the necessity of moving out of the 
community, either. However, like good sol- 
diers, they are following out orders from 
their superiors and expect to be busy prac- 
tically day and night for the next several 
weeks getting the merger completed and 
running smoothly. 

As we see it, this move by the Department 
of Agriculture to save an estimated $15,000 
annually in administrative costs without 
curtailment of national forest services is a 
close-to-home model of what must take 
place in literally thousands of Government 
functions if Federal expenditures are to be 
reduced to a level the taxpaying public can 
afford, 

Naturally, we don't like to lose our Forest 
Service headquarters which have been a fix- 
ture in Hailey since 1907, but the fantastic 
cost of Government can’t be lowered with- 
out some sacrifices. Perhaps a saving of 
$15,000 annually looks like less than a pin- 
head; but 5 such mergers made in recent 
years adds up to $75,000 saving annually; 
and multiply such savings over and over 
again through the hundreds of branches of 
Federal Government and you begin to see 
some hope for a cut in taxes. 

It’s pretty generally known that nearly 
everyone is in favor of cutting the cost of 
Government, providing the cut is made at 
someone else’s expense. Not every com- 
munity is willing to take a patriotic view- 
point and bear a part of the economic pain 
which is part and parcel of the pruning 
operation. : 

It will be interesting to watch what hap- 
pens when the knife goes to work on some 
of the Government payroll in our larger 
cities. We predict the chamber of commerce 
will have every person of influence receive 
stacks of telegrams and phone calls day and 
night, all beating out a chorus of “you can’t 


do this to us.” It has always been this way, 
and is one of the big reasons why big gov- 
ernment keps on getting bigger. The job of 
getting the leaks plugged in the ship of state 
is not a popular one, but it must be done 
even though it does bring a bit of pain here 
and there. Certainly the time to operate on 
a patient is while there is still hope for a 
cure; and, no matter how rough the remedy, 
it will be preferable to a continuation of our 
drift toward national bankruptcy, 

Yes, again we say the loss of our Sawtooth 
Forest headquarters is not to our liking, but 
if this is a part of an overall economy move, 
we'll take it without official protest. How- 
ever, Uncle Sam, let's be consistent about 
cutting expenses and don’t expect us little 
fellows all over the country to be the guinea 
pig for a few token slashes. There’s some 
really big game roaming around the world, 
scattering hard-earned tax money on mighty 
barren soil. These engineers and conductors 
of the gravy train might just as well junk 
the old wreck, since no one wants to pay the 
fare, and trade in their Santa Claus outfits 
for a cut in taxes long overdue the American 
public, 


Lead Time Still Requires Advance Au- 
thorization, and the Country’s Defense 
Would Be in a Sorry Mess but for the 
Initiative of Former President Truman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 18, 1953 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post on May 
21, 1953. The editorial, entitled “Middle 
Way to Security,” follows: 

MIDDLE Way To SECURITY 


President Eisenhower was both logical and 
persuasive in his radio address on taxes and 
the defense budget. The tone of moderation, 
the avoidance of absolutes, the awareness of 
fallibility—tthese are attributes of the re- 
sponsible leadership the people expect from 
the new administration. The country wants 
both security and solvency, and the Presi- 
dent talked sense in pointing out the haz- 
ards in purchasing one at the expense of the 
other. 

Particularly impressive was the forthright 
manner in which General Eisenhower ap- 
proached the distasteful subject of taxes in 
his speech as well as in his message yester- 
day. There was no equivocation here. His 
five requests—continuation of the excess- 
profits tax for 6 months, postponement of a 
reduction in corporation taxes, continuation 
of excise taxes pending restudy, postpone- 
ment of an increase in social-security taxes 
and relief for personal income-tax payers 
next January—these are all justified by the 
budgetary emergency. His promised review 
of the entire tax program, and especially of 
the excise taxes which fall with no consist- 
ency and lag behind changes in buying hab- 
its, was especially welcome. 

Some persons would have approached the 
problem differently. For example, the excess- 
profits tax is so crippling a restriction on 
business that it might have been preferable 
to raise regular corporation taxes and let the 
excess-profits tax die. But this is a differ- 
ence in detail. The hard fact is that the 
country cannot now reduce its revenues with 
any hope of balancing the budget. No 
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amount of wishful thinking in Congress will 
change this situation; and if the President 
is right, military expenditures are already 
pared to a minimum safe point. If Congress 
will face the facts outlined by the Chief 
Executive, it will have no realistic choice but 
to concur in his requests. 

It also was encouraging to have President 
Eisenhower's assurance that his requests for 
the new military budget did not stem from 
a dollar limit fixed in advance. The fallacy 
of that approach was demonstrated when 
the Korean war broke out. But the Presi- 
dent demeaned himself with his political 
gibes at the Truman administration for pre- 
senting him with “an $81 billion c. o. d.“ 
Whether or not all details of the Truman 
mobilization program were wise, it is mani- 
festly impossible to purchase a one-package 
defense program for cash. Lead time still 
requires advance authorization, and the 
country would be in a sorry mess but for the 
Truman initiative. 

Also, the President was not fully candid 
about the effects of his cutback on future 
Air Force strength. It was all very well for 
him to say that the Air Force has $40 billion 
on hand; but most of this money has long 
been committed, and the fact is that the 
Air Force will have less new money than the 
Army in 1954. It is quite true that there is 
no magic number of air wings that will pro- 
vide security. But this is as true of the 
administration's decision to set the interim 
goal at 120 wings as it was of the previous 
goal of 143 wings. 

What still has not been forthcoming from 
the administration is an acknowledgment 
that, while immediate air strength may be 
increased, the new goal represents substan- 
tially less ultimate air strength than pro- 
posed by Mr. Truman. Instead, Secretary 
Wilson is talking of a 30-percent increase 
in Air Force numerical strength as if he 
could have his cake and eat it, too. The fail- 
ure of the President to tell the people frankly 
and explicitly what is being done to the 
Air Force marred an otherwise eloquent per- 
formance, 


Vocational Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1953 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
there are many cuts in this bill, H. R. 
5246, which should be restored. 

May I particularly urge the restora- 
tion of the following funds: Payments 
to States for promotion of vocational 
education, $11,792; grants to States, 
Bureau of Employment Security, $30,- 
700,000; unemployment compensation 
for veterans, $6 million; payments to 
States, vocational rehabilitation, $2,- 
400,000; salaries and expenses, voca- 
tional rehabilitation, $225,000. 

Permit me to read the following from 
a letter signed by the entire Oklahoma 
delegation in Congress to the Honorable 
FRED A. Bussey, chairman, Labor-Fed- 
eral Security Administration Subcom- 
mittee, House Appropriations Commit- 
tee, under date of April 8, 1953: 

Undersigned members of the Oklahoma 
delegation wish to express our unqualified 
support of an appropriation for vocational 
rehabilitation sufficient to enable the State 
agencies to work at their greatest possible 
efficiency. In 1952 the Oklahoma Division 
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of Vocational Rehabilitation rehabilitated 
1,282 individuals, 208 of whom were taken 
directly from our relief rolls, saving the 
State and Federal Governments $182,000 per 
year in relief costs. So convinced are our 
people that vocational rehabilitation is 
sound, particularly at times of stress such 
as these, that the Oklahoma House of Repre- 
sentatives now in session has already voted 
to increase State funds for vocational reha- 
bilitation by approximately 80 percent for 
1953-54. We feel that our senate will con- 
cur with this increase. If the Federal Gov- 
ernment does not come through with its 
share of the cost of this program, it will be 
very bad for our program in Oklahoma, right 
at a time when it offers so much promise. 


I would like to pay tribute to the splen- 
did work which this division of voca- 
tional rehabilitation has accomplished 
under the able direction of the Okla- 
homa director, Mr. Voyle C. Scurlock, 
and his staff. May I quote from the 
Journal of the Oklahoma State Medi- 
cal Association: 


All Oklahomans should know of the reha- 
bilitation center and the work it is doing 
in returning severely disabled persons to 
lives of usefulness. The service of this 
center is but one of many services provided 
by the Oklahoma Rehabilitation Service, a 
division of the State board of education. 
This agency during the last biennium han- 
dled 10,098 handicapped persons and re- 
turned 2,482 to useful employment. Yes; 
it is a tax-supported program, but in this 
case the taxpayer makes money. The aver- 
age cost of rehabilitation is $553.43. The 
average increase in earnings of those re- 
habilitated was $29 per week, which means 
in a very short time they pay more in taxes 
than the program costs. Last year the 
State expended $241,000 on this program. 
During that year it is estimated that the 
2,482 rehabilitated persons mentioned above 
paid $374,000 more in taxes than the program 
costs. Last year the State expended $241,000 
on this program. During that year it is 
estimated that the 2,482 rehabilitated per- 
sons mentioned above paid $374,000 in taxes. 
‘There are hundreds of families receiving aid 
to dependent children, because the head of 
the family is disabled. It is estimated that 
the State could save $5 million in 3 years 
through their rehabilitation. 


I would also like to commend Mr. J. B. 
Perky, State director of vocational edu- 
cation, and his staff, for the outstanding 
work he has done in that field. I quote 
from a letter recently received from 
him: 

The cut of $49,000 in agriculture would 
result in the loss of 35 established depart- 
ments of vocational agriculture and would 


make idle as many agriculture buildings and 


farm shops which have cost the local com- 
munities from $15,000 to $80,000 each. It 
would also disrupt the training of 2,730 of 
our farm people at the very time we are 
struggling with 60 applications from new 
departments in communities not now served. 
The cut of $34,000 in home economics would 
result in a loss of 56 reimbursed depart- 
ments, affecting 5,000 or more students. The 
cut of $33,000 in trade and industrial edu- 
cation would result in the loss of 50 reim- 
bursed departments, affecting 750 trainees 
in 25 centers. These cuts would mean the 
destruction of much of America’s program of 
vocational education and will seriously crip- 
ple the whole program. In Oklahoma Fed- 
eral, State, and local funds are now being 
used to maintain 357 departments of vo- 
cational agriculture with Future Farmers of 
America and New Farmers of America chap- 
ters; 244 departments of vocational home 
economics with Future Homemakers and 
New Homemakers of America chapters; 198 


classes in vocational trade and industrial 
education; and 21 programs in vocational 
distributive education. We have on file re- 
quests for 59 additional departments in agri- 
culture, 80 departments in home economics, 
46 units in trade and industrial, and 6 units 
in distributive education. The program of 
vocational training in Oklahoma is in opera- 
tion in all of the 77 counties and involves 
15,000 Future Farmers of America, 11,000 
New Farmers of America, 13,463 adult and 
young farmers, 22,982 vocational home eco- 
nomics students and 5,222 adults; 3,230 in 
distributive education, and 6,117 in trade and 
industrial education. The proposed cuts 
would mean a reduction in Federal funds to 
Oklahoma of approximately $40,000 in agri- 
culture, $26,000 in home economics, $17,000 
in trade and industrial program, and in an 
increase of approximately $7,500 in distribu- 
tive education, based on current allocations. 
These proposed cuts would not simply crip- 
ple this program but will lead to its total 
destruction. The cut is being proposed in 
the wrong place at the wrong time. 


Mr. Speaker, I trust that the House 
will restore the full amounts, 


The St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES G. OAKMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1953 


Mr. OAKMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following testimony on 
the St. Lawrence seaway by Frank C. 
Nash, Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
International Security Affairs, before a 
subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations, May 21, 1953: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, it is my privilege to appear before 
this committee today to represent the De- 
partment of Defense in support of the par- 
ticipation by the United States Government 
in the St. Lawrence seaway project. 

Since the hearings last year before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee cov- 
ering the St. Lawrence seaway, Canada has 
made it increasingly clear that it intends to 
proceed with the construction of the seaway 
even without a participation by the United 
States. A recent ruling by an examiner for 
the Federal Power Commission indicates a 
favorable action in the near future on the 
license application covering the power phase 
of that project. Upon the granting of that 
license, Canada will be in a position to pro- 
ceed, unilaterally if necessary, with the de- 
velopment of the seaway in accordance with 
its expressed intentions. Committee print 
No. 1 of S. 589, as well as other measures 
now pending before this committee, would 
create a St. Lawrence Seaway Development 
Corporation through which the United States 
could participate in that development. It is 
the belief of the Department of Defense that 
such a participation is desirable from a na- 
tional security standpoint. 

You are familiar with the principal ad- 
vantages that would accrue to this country 
as a result of the completion of the St. 
Lawrence seaway. They have been discussed 
at length in the hearings already conducted 
this year by this committee and in the hear- 
ings in prior years. I shall review those 
advantages briefly in relation to their im- 
portance to the national defense. 

First, the St. Lawrence seaway will in- 
crease the @vailability of essential raw ma- 
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terials, principally iron ore. Our reserves of 
open-pit iron ore in the Lake Superior region 
are dwindling and must be supplemented by 
ore from other sources. Domestic deposits 
of taconite—low-grade ore—can be found 
in abundance. However, any extensive use 
of such deposits must await the slow devel- 
opment and perfection of methods of proc- 
essing that will undoubtedly require the 
construction of costly and extensive facili- 
ties. The construction of the St. Lawrence 
seaway would make the high-grade iron ore 
in the Labrador-Quebec area readily available 
and at a low cost, particularly since four- 
fifths of the smelting capacity in the United 
States is located north of the Ohio River be- 
tween the Allegheny Mountains and the 
Mississippi River, an area that would be di- 
rectly served by the St. Lawrence seaway. 
The St. Lawrence seaway would also provide 
an impetus to the exploration of the areas 
around the mouth of the St. Lawrence River 
for new mineral deposits. Titanium and 
magnesium deposits have already been 
found in that area and the discovery of 
other important deposits is likely. 

Second, it will create additional transpor- 
tation facilities by providing an avenue to 
the Great Lakes region. Not only would it 
provide important facilities for the transpor- 
tation of iron ore and other materials to the 
Great Lakes but it would reduce by about 
1,000 miles the open sea route between ports 
of the United States and the British Isles, 
which is an important consideration in time 
of war. It would augment the capacity of 
our Nation’s transportation system and pro- 
vide an increased flexibility to that system. 
In time of war, it would relieve the con- 
gestion in our Atlantic ports and lessen the 
load on our rail transportation system. Iron 
ore could be transported by a shorter and 
more direct route resulting in a much 
shorter turn-around period. 

Third, it will permit an increased utiliza- 
tion of the shipbuilding and ship-repair 
facilities, as well as other industrial poten- 
tials, of the Great Lakes area. Our experi- 
ence during the last war shows that those 
facilities were sorely needed; they can be 
expected to be of equal or greater importance 
in unsettled periods in the future. The sea- 
way will significantly increase our defense 
potential in this respect. 

The potentialities of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way in support of our national defense have 
up to now been allowed to remain dormant, 
Today, Canada is prepared to develop those 
potentialities even without a participation 
by the United States, except for the partici- 
pation that will be involved in the related 
hydroelectric power development. Because 
of Canada’s desire to proceed at this time 
with that development, the United States is 
now presented with what is, in effect, its 
last opportunity to share in the development 
of these potentials. It is no longer a matter 
to be tabled for future action. 

A participation in the development of 
the seaway at this time is important to as- 
sure a participation in its management and 
control at a later date. Unless we demon- 
strate now that our interests in the seaway 
are sufficiently great as to warrant our par- 
ticipating in its construction and develop- 
ment, then surely we would not at a later 
date be in a position to insist upon our 
participating in its management and con- 
trol. This is more than a mere intangible 
matter since only through our participation 
with Canada at this time in the construc- 
tion of the seaway will any of the locks be 
constructed in United States territory under 
the physical control of the United States. 
It is of interest to note that the construc- 
tion of 3 of the 7 locks in United States ter- 
ritory would not only be cheaper but, as 
was testified before this committee by the 
Deputy Chief of Engineers of the United 
States Army, would also be superior from an 
engineering standpoint to the alternative 
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plan involving the location of all the locks in 
Canadian territory. 

While Canada’s economic and security in- 
terests are closely related to those of the 
United States, we cannot be assured that 
her interests and viewpoints will necessarily 
coincide with ours. Moreover, it cannot 
be expected that the international obliga- 
tions and commitments of the two coun- 
tries will be identical in all respects. Those 
differences will undoubtedly be reflected in 
the management of the seaway. For exam- 
ple, the Canadian view as to what consti- 
tutes a fair and equitable toll on grain, ore, 
coal, manufactured products, and the 
many other commodities involved, may not 
agree with the views held in this country. 
A unilateral determination by Canada of toll 
rates might result in rates that our interests 
would consider as favoring grain over iron 
ore, or grain over coal, or pulpwood over 
products manufactured at our Great Lakes 
industrial centers. Also, the proper interest 
rate to be used in amortizing the original 
investment and the proper toll rates after 
the amortization period are subject to dif- 
ferences of opinion. With joint participa- 
tion at this time we would become a full 

ner with Canada in the determination 
of satisfactory toll rates and rules of meas- 
urement, including the fixing of rates for 
such tolls as may be levied after the amor- 
tization of the original investment. 

Also, we would be assured of a voice in any 
future decision with respect to the imposi- 
tion of priorities in transportation through 
the seaway. The decisions affecting the man- 
agement and operation of the seaway would 
reflect our interests to a greater degree if we 
participate directly in those decisions than 
if we reply on an indirect representation. 
Furthermore, a participation in the manage- 
ment and control, together with the physical 
control over a number of the locks, will give 
us a greater voice as to the security aspects of 
the seaway and as to the protection of it 
from sabotage. 

The proper management control and pro- 
tection of the seaway require the coopera- 
tion of the United States and Canada. The 
two countries are now cooperating closely in 
a number of activities related to our mutual 
defense. It is to our interest to extend this 
cooperation to the St. Lawrence seaway 
project which is highly advantageous to our 
interests as well as to those of Canada. 

The seaway is an important project and 
our participation in it is desirable from a 
defense standpoint and in the interests of 
the United States as a whole. You have 
already heard testimony on behalf of the 
administration in support of S. 589 as it 
would be modified in committee print No. 1. 
The Department of Defense reiterates that 
support, 


A Policy for Renewable Natural Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 18, 1953 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith a policy for renewable 
natural resources adopted at the fifth 
annual meeting of the Natural Resources 
Council of America on October 1, 1951: 
A POLICY FOR RENEWABLE NATURAL RESOURCES 

PREAMBLE 

We, the members of the Natural Resources 
Council of America, in order to provide the 
means for a hìgh standard of living in a 


healthful environment, present the follow- 
ing fundamental policy for the use of our 
basic resources of soil, water, plants, and 
animals, so as to maintain them through the 
years and prevent their waste and depletion. 

To attain these objectives, we recommend 
the following policy: 


Inventories of renewable resources 


1. Adequate and continuing inventories of 
the renewable natural resources of the Na- 
tion are needed to determine their condi- 
tion, productivity, and potential use in rela- 
tion to human needs and should be supported 
as a guide to the proper utilization and treat- 
ment of these resources. 

Scientific conservation plan 

2. The orderly development and applica- 
tion of a comprehensive scientific conserva- 
tion plan for every farm, ranch, small water- 
shed, and other operating unit of the Na- 
tion’s land and water are imperative, and 
can best be achieved through the efforts of 
locally controlled groups. 

Natural-resource developments, including 
flood control, irrigation, and dam construc- 
tion, are practically and ecologically most 
adequate when undertaken in relation to, or 
in conjunction with, upstream watershed 
programs. 

Policy of use 

3. A sound policy includes the conserva- 
tion, development, and proper utilization of 
renewable natural resources for: (a) sus- 
tained and improved agricultural production 
without waste, (b) protection and sustained- 
yield management of forest lands, (c) pre- 
vention of erosion, protection of streams 
from excessive siltation, and flood control to 
safeguard land from destructive overflow, (d) 
protection of community and industrial 
water supplies, (e) maintenance of under- 
ground water sources, (f) development and 
stabilization of irrigation and drainage as 
needed for sound land use, (g) maintenance 
of maximum fish and wildlife resources, (h) 
preservation and proper utilization of areas 
best suited for needed recreational, esthetic, 
cultural, and ecological purposes, and (1) 
protection and revegetation, where necessary, 
of grasslands suited to range utilization. 


Responsibility of landownership 


4. Good management, public interest, and 
human welfare require that all landowners, 
public or private, care for soil and water un- 
der their control in a manner that will insure 
that future generations may derive from 
them full enjoyment and benefit. Land- 
owners have no moral right to abuse their 
lands. 

Preservation of special areas 


5. A sufficient number of examples of every 
type of natural area should be preserved and 
kept perpetually as inviolate natural and 
wilderness areas for their scientific, educa- 
tional, and esthetic values. These should 
include examples of vegetation types and 
areas providing habitat for rare plants and 
animals. Public lands dedicated to special 
recreational and conservation purposes— 
parks, monuments, wilderness and primitive 
areas, wildlife refuges, and similar lands— 
should not be used for any purpose alien to 
the primary purposes of the area. 

Efficient resource administration 

6. All public service should be conducted 
efficiently to avoid unnecessary burden on the 
tax-paying public. Any overlapping func- 
tions of the several governmental agencies 
concerned with the administration of nat- 
ural resources should be eliminated and all 
operations should be coordinated. 

Public participation in conservation 

7. Local, county, and State responsibility 
in regional and basinwide programs, in- 
volving the use and development of soil, 
water, and the living resources, must in- 
clude full participation in the planning, 
financing, management, and other phases 
of such programs. 2 
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National need versus political expediency 


8. Power develoments, flood-control proj- 
ects, irrigation and drainage activities, and 
similar developments, planned and con- 
structed largely at Federal expense, which 
materially change or influence existing nat- 
ural resources and their protection or use, 
should be required to result in national ben- 
efit. Justification, economic and social, of 
projects should be realistic, should be con- 
siderate of all values, and should not rest 
on hopeful expectancy. Methods should be 
developed for equitable distribution of the 
project cost among the beneficiaries. 


Board of review 


9. An independent board of review, com- 
posed of five members who have no affilia- 
tion with any Federal agency but have out- 
standing interest in public affairs, should be 
created to review the need, cost, and de- 
sirability of all Federal land and water proj- 
ects and basinwide programs. This board 
should have authority to determine whether 
or not all projects conform to basic poli- 
cies. In this way it will be possible to secure 
planning and consideration at every level of 
all phases of resource use and management, 
including not only hydroelectric power, flood 
and sediment control, navigation, irrigation, 
and drainage, but soil conservation, forestry, 
water supply, pollution abatement, recrea- 
tion, fish and wildlife, parks, wilderness, and 
all other aspects of the entire program re- 


-quired for the long-range use and care of 


these resources. 

Members of this board should be appointed 
by the President to serve staggered terms and 
should be confirmed by the Senate. The 
board should have an adequate budget and 
sufficient personnel to permit the prompt in- 
vestigation and impartial evaluation of all 
development proposals. Congress should in 
its policy statement declare that it will not 
approve any proposed Federal development 
programs nor appropriate money for such 
works until the findings and recommen- 
dations of this board of review are available, 

Policy legislation 
10. To make this policy effective, Con- 


gress should pass legislation enacting it into 
basic law. 


Address by Hon. Herbert Brownell, Jr., 
at Stark County Division, Ohio Repub- 
lican Finance Committee Dinner, Can- 
ton, Ohio, May 19, 1953 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES G. OAKMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1953 


Mr. OAKMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor», I include the following address 
by the Honorable Herbert Brownell, Jr., 
Attorney General of the United States, 
at Stark County division, Ohio Repub- 
lican Finance Committee dinner, Canton, 
Ohio, Tuesday, May 19, 1953: 

There is now pending before Congress 
legislation which would, if approved, bring 
into being a major project designed to 
strengthen the economic and military power 
of the United States and Canada. I speak 
of the St. Lawrence seaway and power project 
which now has the full endorsement of the 
President and his entire Cabinet. 

There has been discussion and planning of 
such a project for more than a hundred 
years, but it was not until President Mc- 
Kinley was in the White House that the first 
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major step toward the seaway was taken. 
It was in 1899 that he sent to Congress the 
report and recommendations of the Deep 
Waterways Board. This report called for 
the creation of a deep-water route from 
the Great Lakes along the St. Lawrence to 
the Atlantic Ocean. In the years that fol- 
lowed, there were some major waterway im- 
provements, but the big project itself re- 
mained a matter of discussion within the 
United States and between the United States 
and Canada. 

Throughout 1922, there was widespread 
discussion which finally led President Hard- 
ing to send to Congress a report. In a 
strongly favorable message, he said that the 
“feasibility of the project is unquestioned 
and its cost, compared with some other great 
engineering works, would be small.” The 
cost, even in the present day, would be small 
compared to the great benefit which would 
accrue to the United States as well as to 
Canada. It would greatly bolster the eco- 
nomic progress of not only the Midwest but 
also the great industrial Northeast. It 
means iron ore for the furnaces of Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and Indiana; and cheap elec- 
tric energy for the power-short factories and 
mills of the Northeast. 

Here in Canton, we find ourselves some- 
what less than 60 miles from the great 
Lake Erie port of Cleveland. Some might 
ask what advantage would accrue to Canton 
and to Stark County. It would mean a 
great deal to this area for we find here forg- 
ing plants and a basic steel industry among 
other great industrial enterprises. A major 
factor under consideration in connection 
with the seaway is the transportation of 
iron ore from Labrador to the inland where 
it can feed the vast steel industry. So, 
you see, further sources of ore and low cost 
for transporting it will have a vital effect 
on the future of not only Canton but Stark 
County as well as the State of Ohio. 

Since 1923, when Presidents Harding and 
Coolidge recommended construction of the 
St. Lawrence seaway, similar recommenda- 
tions have been made in some form by every 
President. 

For many years there has been a shallow- 
draft waterway with a 14-foot channel on the 
Canadian side. It constitutes a bottleneck 
in the International Rapids section to a 
through waterway which otherwise would 
provide a 25-foot channel down river. 

The present waterway is inadequate to 
handle substantial quantities of new ton- 
nage above the approximately 10 million tons 
it now carries. 

Regular movement of ore westbound from 
the new mines in Labrador is scheduled to 
start next year. Therefore, it is vitally im- 
portant that means be available to transport 
this ore inland, Its movement is particu- 
larly significant to the defense, industrial, 
and other interests of the United States. 

The plan approved by the President and 
the Cabinet, and which is embodied in pend- 
ing legislation, would provide for a 27-foot 
channel linking Lake Erie with the deeper 
water below Montreal. United States par- 
ticipation would be contingent upon the 
completion of arrangements for the under- 
lying power project. Both the State of 
New York Power Authority and Ontario 
interests are prepared to move forward 
promptly with this power project, 

It is estimated that the seaway phase. of 
the project would cost the United States, 
including interest during construction, 
about $96 million. It is proposed to make 
this a self-liquidating project and it is esti- 
mated that this would take only 50 years. 

The self-liquidation aspect is especially 
important because of budgetary implications 
and because of the very potential effect on 
the United States defense and commercial 
interests, as well as its relation to the trans- 
portation policy. President Eisenhower, as 
do I as a member of the Cabinet which has 
unanimously approved the project, believes 
that the interests of the United States, taken 


as a whole, make participation desirable. We 
believe that the entire national good must 
be considered, rather than the effect on small 
segments of our national economy. Actually, 
we firmly believe it will enhance all segments 
of the economy—increase the earnings of all, 
not cut them. 

And the favorable action we have taken is 
consistent with the administration policy of 
considering each major construction project 
upon its merits. There are six major reasons 
why we have approved it. * 

I have already told you that the interests 
of the Nation, taken as a whole, make partici- 
pation desirable. The other five reasons are: 

1. Participation by this country in the con- 
struction and operation of a seaway would 
increase defense advantages and would, in 
time of emergency, assure it of full benefits 
of joint participation with Canada. 

2. Participation by the United States 
would strengthen our strategic position at all 
times respecting use of the seaway for trans- 
portation of basic materials. 

8. Construction of the International 
Rapids section on the United States side 
would be more economical than construction 
of the necessary canals on the Canadian side. 
This would result in lower tolls and, because 
of its design, the American project would 
constitute a superior navigation facility in 
certain aspects. 

4. The seaway, extending from Lake Erie 
to Montreal, would be self-liquidating. 

5. Early initiation and completion of the 
project is in the national interest. 

The bulk of the commerce moving over the 
seaway would be American. If we do not 
participate, Canada plans to go ahead on her 
own and we, therefore, would not be able to 
participate in the formulation of policy and 
the establishment of tolls. 

It is important, because of the large 
amount of United States commerce which 
will be moving over it, that we have a voice 
in the tolls. And there is no doubt but 
what the construction of the International 
Rapids canals on the United States side 
would not only be more economical to con- 
struct, but would result in lower tolls. 

Taking into consideration all factors, the 
seaway is something that you and I must 
support as a means of bettering the eco- 
nomic life of the Nation and of strengthen- 
ing our Nation's defenses, 


The Editor Looks at the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 20, 1953 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, an editorial 
by Mr. P. W. Campbell, editor of the 
Progressive Age, Scottsboro, Ala., en- 
titled “The Editor Looks at the War,” 
gives, to my mind, a careful and com- 
monsense appraisal of the dangerous 
international situation which confronts 
our country. To my mind, Editor Camp- 
bell cuts through a lot of the window 
dressing in our international policy and 
presents our situation in the right per- 
spective. I commend to each Member 
of Congress the careful reading of this 
down-to-earth appraisal: 

THE EDITOR LOOKS AT THE Wan 

The country is excited over the prisoner 
exchange with the Reds even though we did 
have to give 10 for 1 to get some of ours 
back from the Red prison camps. The 
Reds have the propaganda working high 
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now and the price for each additional ex- 
change will come higher. It is great to 
get the few back we are getting, but we 
must not consider this a victory in the 
Korean war. All signs indicate that thou- 
sands of American soldiers were brutally 
butchered after they were captured. 

Truce talks are to be resumed and there 
is optimism over that new start toward peace 
in Korea. 

Looking beyond the present prisoner ex- 
change, the truce negotiations, there are 
many, many difficult problems to be faced 
in Korea. Only the superoptimistic can see 
the Korean matter put straight on an honor- 
able basis. 

It is the writer’s guess that the Reds will 
make more progress with the peace offensive 
than in any other way. The free world is 
so hungry for peace and the opportunity to 
stop preparing for war that they will accept 
almost any price as a bait. 

The writer cannot believe there is good 
will from the Reds in the present or future 
negotiations. The Communist world cannot 
live or survive without some sort of con- 
tinuous offensive. If it slows down, it will 
begin sliding back. I have never thought 
the Reds would rather fight for a point than 
get it for nothing by propaganda and bully- 
ing. But after the Chinese Reds hit our 
forces in Korea the free world is deathly 
afraid that the Russians might do that thing, 
too, so we do not want to take even the 
slightest chance of making them mad enough 
to fight. 

Our allies in the United Nations, or most 
of them, are right now willing to sell seats 
in that body, which is presumed to halt ag- 
gressors, to the aggressors themselves, hoping 
that accepting the Reds that it will buy 
peace. To me all this is silly and poor 
business. 

The United States is now frantically run- 
ning over the world trying to mend leaks in 
our purchased friendships. As I predicted 
and expected, the Republican leadership is 
doing about the same things the Democrats 
did and would have done. President Eisen- 
hower made a speech that was hailed as 
a jim-darter on telling the.Reds off. I heard 
it and it sounded like the same old speeches 
we have been hearing, for it said, “You be 
good and we'll be good and let's everybody be 
happy.” To me that is water on a duck's 
back. The Reds will be good when it pays 
them to be good. 

It is my profound belief that Russia would 
have struck us openly a good while ago but 
for the fact that they can recall only recent- 
ly that Hitler looked like he was on top and 
the same way for Tojo and Mussolini, but 
they got ears pinned back and where are they 
now? That is what is holding Russia back, 
not love for any sort of peace. 

Russia and China cannot lick the rest of 
the world, now or ever, but from the wonder- 
ful way the United States has treated fallen 
enemies the Reds may figure that they could 
start a fight and if they did lose it, the 
United States would pick them up and put 
them in business again. We have done that 
thing two wars in a row, and it would be 
reasonable to believe we would do it again. 

The new Russian rulers are fighting secret- 
ly among themselves, too, and they have a 
lot more trouble at home than they let be 
known. I predict the present big boy, Malen- 
kov, will last only a brief spell in power, but 
while he is there he will do all he can to 
scare his people to death and try to hold 
them that way. The serious aspect of the 
whole thing is that the people over here do 
not scare with talk or threat—we just believe 
everybody is good until they knock us down 
a couple of times. Then we jump up and 
yell and fight and have won so far. 

The Chinese Reds have to obey Russia. 
All their fighting tools come from Russia. 
We have bent over backward for 3 or 4 years 
pledging that under ne circumstances will 
we hit China a blow. That naturally gives 
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Russia an ally with no danger of a kick- 
back. 


As for Korea, it is going to be somebody’s 
problem for a long time to come and the 
Reds are going to make it our headache 
for a long time to come. Korea will go down 
in history for being the most fought over 
and talked over spot on the globe. The Ko- 
reans, always a peaceful and intelligent peo- 
ple, got caught between two powerful ad- 
versaries because Korea happened to be in 
thé wrong spot and Korea got chewed to bits 
in the grinding war. 

The Japs had Korea in bondage for years 
and before they got two whiffs of freedom 
they got caught in another mill of fate. I 
feel sorry for the remnants of Korea. The 
place is now full of helpless people, a greater 
part of them disabled or hungry children. 
Nothing would be of more hope to these 
people than to get the bombing and fight- 
ing stopped. They have lived in 3 years of 
hell. That is why I know the Reds can't 
win. The big boy in all wars will see to it 
that the sharpest sword is given into the 
safest hands. Man cannot always control 
himself or control other men very well. Man 
is a very small potato in the real scheme of 
things. 

We look back over the last 30 to 40 years 
and tell ourselves that man is getting out of 
control and will destroy himself. Folks 
thought that same thing a thousand years 
ago, or longer, when man’s greed put him 
on the warpath against other men. The 
pages of history are full of leaders who 
thought they would conquer all other men 
and, too, the pages of history are jammed 
with sad endings for those conquerors to be. 

I think it will always be this way and I 
believe the Reds will not stop until they 
have gone too far and set the world ablaze. 

Free people have always had deadly 
enemies. The one we have now is deadly 
as any of the past but we are as strong and 
stronger than ever before. We must always 
be vigilant. That is the way to buy free- 
dom and peace. 


Foraging in Public Domain 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VERA BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 21, 1953 


Mrs. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include in the Recorp an editorial from 
the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette of May 
20, 1953, entitled “Foraging in Public 
Domain”: 

FORAGING IN PUBLIC DOMAIN 

One of the most patent pieces of special- 
interest legislation ever offered in Congress 
will be considered in hearings during the 
latter part of this week by the House Sub- 
committee: on Public Lands. The measure 
is H. R. 4023, introduced by Congressman 
WEsLEY A. D'Ewart, of Montana. It may 
justifiably be labeled as a special-interest 
bill, since it would give the interests of less 
than 20,000 persons priority over those of the 
rest of the American people. 

According to the 1952 report of the United 
States Forest Service, there were then 19,708 
livestock operators who bought permits to 
use the public ranges of the national forests 
for grazing purposes. Under the terms of 
the D'Ewart bill, existing grazing permits 
would be frozen in the hands of the holders 
or those they choose to pass them on to; 
what is now a privilege to use our public 
lands would be converted into a salable, 


rentable, or inheritable right; Forest Service 
administrators would be prevented from 
making necessary changes in the type of 
livestock use or boundaries of grazing areas; 
decisions of administrators taken in the in- 
terest of conservation would be subject to 
litigation in the courts. 

At first glance the D’Ewart measure might 
seem to be a matter for concern only in the 
West, since the greatest acreage in our 152 
national forests is in that part of the coun- 
try. But the fact that the national forests 
are owned by all of the people should not be 
overlooked. In 1952 some 30 million visitors 
from all parts of the Nation used the na- 
tional forests for recreational purposes. The 
D’Ewart proposals would make the conserva- 
tion of timber, water, and wildlife, and the 
providing of recreational areas subordinate 
to the claims of a few stockmen, even though 
the revenue from water, timber, and recrea- 
tion greatly exceeds that from grazing. 

Residents of western Pennsylvania have 
reason to be concerned about the pending 
legislation. The 500,000-acre Allegheny Na- 
tional Forest, 100 miles north of Pittsburgh, 
is a major recreational area within 300 miles 
of 15 million people. Although changes in 
grazing regulations would not have an im- 
portant direct bearing on this forest, they 
would stimulate the activity of those who 
would like to exploit timber and mineral 
rights. John B. Oakes, conservation writer 
for the New York Times, has warned that if 
the grazing interests get their foot in the 
door great encouragement will be given to 
those who want to make further inroads for 
private purposes on the public lands.” Lum- 
bermen are already urging the transfer of 
public lands to the States, which they antici- 
pate would be less rigid in limiting timber 
cutting than the Federal Government. 

It was less than 20 years ago that the Fed- 
eral Government stepped in and prevented 
overgrazing from transforming public lands 
into a desert waste. If livestock owners and 
others who want unlimited foraging in the 
public domain gain a new foothold another 
rescue operation may not be possible. 


The First Hundred Days: 1933-1953 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1953 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, on May 11, 
in the city of Montgomery, Ala., Senator 
JOHN J. SPARKMAN Made an outstanding 
address to the convention of the Alabama 
League of Municipalities. In intro- 
ducing Senator SPARKMAN to this great 
convention of Alabama city mayors and 
city officials; the Honorable Jimmie 
Morgan, mayor of the city of Birming- 
ham, had this to say about Alabama’s 
junior Senator: 


Actually, JOHN SPARKMAN needs no intro- 
duction to this distinguished group. I am 
honored, nevertheless, to present him to you, 
and it is with genuine pleasure that I recall 
to you a few things that we know about him. 

Alabama has for years been blessed with 
great Senators. Only last year, political 
scientists in a national poll found that Ala- 
bama has about the best pair of Senators in 
the United States. Few States, if indeed 
any; can number among their Senators so 
many of such caliber as Oscar W. Under- 
wood, Edmund W. Pettus, John T. Morgan, 
Hugo Black, and John H. Bankhead. 

I say with complete conviction that JOHN 
SPARKMAN ranks with these outstanding men, 
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One of them, John Bankhead, is John’s 
immediate predecessor, I feel sure that Sen- 
ator Bankhead would be satisfied with the 
manner in which his great leadership in 
agriculture and in the formulation of sound 
money and economic policies of this Nation 
is being so well continued by JoHN SPARKMAN. 

No one has fought harder for the farmers 
to enjoy farm ownership and to have elec- 
tricity, telephones, improved housing, and a 
fair price for his crops than JoHN SPARKMAN 
has during his 10 years in the House and his 
7 years in the Senate. 

No one has fought harder for the great 
masses of people, the schoolchildren, the 
consumer, the low- and moderate-income 
groups, and the small-business man. 

And no one has done more for our munici- 
Palities than has JoHN SPARKMAN. 

He has on many occasions proved to be a 
friend to all of us. Whether we need help 
in building schools, housing, roads, or in 
solving any other problems we may have, we 
know that we can always count on him. I 
have never called on him when I didn't get 
help, and I know the same is true, and will 
continue to be true, with you. 

John, we know that you have worked hard 
all of your life. We know that you will con- 
tinue to work hard for the people of Alabama 
and the Nation. We are proud to have you 
as our Senator. 

We were willing last November, yes, anx- 
ious, to share you with all of the people of 
all the States. We felt that your leadership 
in building a sound domestic economy and 
in building a peaceful world would serve the 
Nation well. To win as Vice President was 
not in the cards, but Alabama could not 
help but win. We'll still have you as Senator, 
and I'm certain for many more years. 

Friends, here is a man we all know, a fellow 
Democrat of many worthy accomplishments, 
a fellow Alabamian of whom we are all proud, 
JOHN SPARKMAN, 


Mr. Speaker, the speech delivered by 
Senator SPARKMAN is a comprehensive 
comparison of the action taken by the 
Democratic administration under the 
leadership of President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt during the first 100 days of 
1933, and the action taken by the present 
Republican administration during its 
first 100 days in 1953. The title of this 
address is “The First Hundred Days: 
1933-1953.” 

I commend a careful reading of this 
fine address by all the Members of 
Congress. 

THE FRsT HUNDRED Days: 1933-1953 
(By Hon. Jon J. SPARKMAN, of Alabama) 

On April 29, the first hundred days of the 
Eisenhower administration came to an end. 

Even today, after 20 years, the memory 
of those remarkable first hundred days under 
Franklin D. Roosevelt is so vivid that news- 
papers of every political complexion broke 
out in a rash of stories comparing the first 
hundred days of F. D. R. with those of the 
new administration. 

Now, even the most partisan observer 
would agree that it would be hard for any 
administration to equal those first hundred 
days extending from President Roosevelt's 
inauguration on March 4, 1933, until the ad- 
journment of the extraordinary session of 
Congress on June 16. 

Never before in our history—and prob- 
ably in the history of mankind—has there 
been such a burst of creative action to solve 
the desperate problems that confronted the 
Nation, 

The array of major legislation enacted 
during those first hundred days has lost 
none of its dazzling brilliance over 20 years: 
The Emergency Banking Act to save the col- 
lapsing banking system; the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act to pick the farmer up off 
his back; the CCC, the NRA, and the Public 
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Works Administration—all designed to put 
hungry Americans back to work; reform leg- 
islation—the Securities and Exchange Act to 
curb the unscrupulous practices of stock 
speculators; the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Act, to give the Nation confidence in its 
bank deposits; the Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration and the Farm Credit Act, to help 
a nation of mortgage holders and farmers 
starving for credit; the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, to harness the resources of a 
great region of the South and bring to it a 
prosperity the South had never known. 

All of these great acts and others were 

in one unprecedented session of the 
Congress lasting little more than 3 months. 

To be sure, some of these measures were 
later revised and modified and perfected, 
and a few were knocked down by the courts. 
But the overriding fact remains that under 
the firm leadership and buoyant personality 
of Franklin Delano Roosevelt, we were a 
nation unafraid to strike out in new direc- 
tions to seek solutions for the problems that 
beset us. We were a nation determined to 
shake off the despair and fear that had pre- 
vailed before Roosevelt took the helm. 

Defenders of the present administration 
will contend that it is unfair to compare 
these startling achievements of 20 years ago 
with the legislative achievements of the 
present Congress during its first hundred 
days. They will yell “foul” when we point 
out that legislative achievements in the 
first hundred days of the present adminis- 
tration include such cosmic laws as the one 
authorizing temporary construction work on 
the Capitol grounds; and the one removing 
monthly limitations on the official long- 
distance calls and telegrams of House Mem- 
bers; and the one extending the duty-free 
importation of personal and household ef- 
fects of United States Government per- 
sonnel. 

In fact, only one major piece of legisla- 
tion—that of continuing the powers of the 
President to reorganize the Government— 
has been passed during this first hundred 
days, and then only because the Democrats 
backed up the President and saved him from 
the efforts of his own party to curb his 
powers. This is nothing new. It may be 
interesting to note that this power has been 
given to every President for many years 
back, 

Defenders of the present Administration 
will contend that any comparison between 
the achievements in the 100-day period of 
each is unfair because President Eisenhower 
did not take office in the desperately critical 
period that confronted F. D. R. in 1933. 

On this point, I think that we Democrats 
should be most grateful to our Republican 
friends for reminding the country of the 
enormous differences between the Republi- 
can heritage today and the Democratic heri- 
tage 20 years earlier. 

Of course, President Roosevelt had to 
move boldly and swiftly—but only because 
12 years of Republican rule had left the 
country flat on its back and literally in a 
state of near-panic. Of course, President 
Eisenhower is not called upon to take the 
drastic measures of the first hundred days 
of the New Deal—because after 20 years of 
Democratic government, the country was at 
the highest level of prosperity in its history. 

So let us grant the Republicans their point 
that it is unfair to compare Republican 
chaos and depression with Democratic pros- 
perity, and thank them for mentioning the 
difference. 

But while conceding that we should not 
expect of this Congress the vast array of 
legislation enacted 20 years ago, we cannot 
for a moment concede that the Nation stands 
less in need of a firm hand at the helm than 
20 years ago. 

In 1933, we had to steer our way carefully 
out of the rocks of domestic economic ruin. 
Today, the principal task that confronts the 
administration is to steer not only this Na- 


tion, but the entire free world, between the 
many reefs and dangers that could spell 
world war III. Some of these dangers are 
presented to us by our enemies: the attempts 
to divide us from our allies, to divert us 
from the deliberate task of building free- 
world strength, and to persuade us by alleged 
peace overtures to let down our guard and 
to go soft on defense. 

Other dangers, however, come from within 
our own country, not alone from the few 
subversives in our midst, but from irrespon- 
sible leaders in responsible positions in the 
Republican Party who would plunge us into 
total war at the wrong place and under the 
wrong conditions. Again it is to the Demo- 
crats in Congress that the President must 
turn for help. 

To steer the narrow course between ap- 
peasement and weakness on the one hand, 
and reckless bravado on the other, will re- 
quire not only the wisdom to see and to plot 
that course, but also a firm, courageous hand 
on the wheel. 

Fortunately, to date, in international af- 
fairs, President Eisenhower has seen and 
accepted the wisdom of the general course 
which the Democratic administration fol- 
lowed so persistently and patiently. He has 
resisted with great courage the temptation 
to follow through on his campaign promises, 
and to adopt policy change merely for the 
sake of change. 

So long as he continues to follow this 

course, I am confident he will have the sup- 
port of the Democrats, I wish I could be as 
sure that he will have the support of his own 
party. 
It is the lack of firm leadership during the 
first 100 days that is causing great concern 
among us, including many of the President's 
most ardent supporters. Since the need for 
such leadership is no less great today than it 
was 20 years ago, it is interesting to compare 
what observers said, then and now. 

For example, the New York Times com- 
mented, in an editorial on June 18, 1933— 
at the end of the 100 days: 

“From President Roosevelt (the country) 
got a rapid succession of courageous 
speeches and efforts and achievements * * *. 
It is good to discover once more that a fresh 
and active mind in the Executive can make 
the wheels go round.” 

Compare this with an editorial in the 
Washington Post (which supported Gen- 
eral Eisenhower) at the end of this hundred 
days: 

“Few more popular men have entered the 
White House than the man whose Presi- 
dency is 100 days old today * * *. In gen- 
eral, however, the President seems unwilling 
to grapple with the problem of the ‘willful 
men’ among the Republicans. In conse- 
quence, his leadership seems spasmodic.” 

The New York Herald Tribune, an ardent- 
ly Republican paper, said in March 1933: 

“The new Executive speaks like a true 
leader who realizes the difficulties before 
him and faces them unafraid.” 

Contrast this with the observation of the 
Washington Evening Star, also an Eisen- 
hower supporter, on February 15, less than 
a month after the general took office: 

“One of the great difficulties that beset the 
medieval crusades * * * was the indecision 
(of) the crusaders’ leadership. Last week, it 
looked as if history might be repeating it- 
self. Indecision and confusion continued to 
be the order of the day.“ 

Walter Lippman said last month that 
“there is a rather general feeling in Wash- 
ington that the administration has not yet 
shown the leadership, direction, and purpose 
which the country expected and the times 
require.“ 

And even so conservative an observer as 
George Sokolsky felt obliged to point out, 
on April 17, that “there is considerable 
puzzlement that the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration does not take hold.” 

But there is another contrast equally as 
serious as the contrast in leadership, to be 
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drawn between the first hundred days of 
the Eisenhower administration and those 
of F. D. R.—one that bodes ill for the Ameri- 
can people and especially for the South. 

While the first 100 days 20 years ago were 
filled with measures and policies designed to 
enrich our country and all its people, the 
first 100 days of the new administration seem 
to set a pattern destined to produce grow- 
ing hardships for the American people and 
to deplete our Nation’s resources and wealth. - 

For example, one of the greatest measures 
passed during those famous 100 days was the 
Tennessee Valley Authority Act, under which 
the water power of the Tennessee Valley was 
put to work and sold to municipalities, to 
homes, and to industry alike at lower rates 
than ever before known in the South. 

Today we stand at the brink of another 
great water power development—the Hells 
Canyon Dam in Idaho—but this adminis- 
tration, unlike the one 20 years ago, has 
turned its back on the opportunity. The 
Hells Canyon Dam site is the greatest un- 
developed water power site in the Nation. 
Only a large and multiple purpose dam such 
as that proposed by the Interior Department 
can develop fully the river’s great resources. 

Yet the new administration has reversed 
the power policies of the Democratic admin- 
istrations and favors smaller single-purpose 
dams by private power companies. This 
policy will result in a loss of hundreds of 
thousands of kilowatts of power when power 
is one of the greatest needs of this Nation. 

Such a policy followed through may very 
well mean the crippling of TVA and no new 
river projects in Alabama for the next 4 
years. It could and probably will mean a 
setback for REA. 

The Roosevelt administration undertook 
great programs to conserve and develop our 
Nation’s resources. But it took this admin- 
istration just a little over 100 days to push 
through Congress the first giant step in the 
program of the big giveaway, the so-called 
tidelands oil bill. Both Houses of Congress 
have passed—and it is assumed the Presi- 
dent will sign—a bill giving to 3 States, ac- 
cording to conservative estimates, $50 billion 
in oil and gas resources which the Supreme 
Court has said on 3 different occasions, in 3 
separate cases, belong to the people of Ala- 
bama and of all the other 47 States. 

You have heard much about the long time 
used by the Senate in considering this leg- 
islation. Apparently no damage was done 
to the legislative program. The Senate is 
not in session today simply because we have 
run out of grist. Republican-controlled 
committees have placed no bills on the cal- 
endar which the Republican leadership feels 
are important enough to keep the Senate at 
work, 

Perhaps the merits and demerits of no 
other legislation ever received a better dis- 
cussion in the Senate. Facts and legal and 
constitutional matters were brought out 
there that had not previously been con- 
sidered. By the way, I may remind you that 
it was two of President Eisenhower's own 
Cabinet Members—Secretary of Interior Mc- 
Kay and Attorney General Brownell—who 
raised the questions and suggested that a 
plan be worked out to allow these oil re- 
sources to be developed by the States rather 
than that they be given away. 

The Secretary of State also pointed out in- 
ternational complications. 

However, the Republican platform had 
called for the give away and in spite of 
warnings from these Cabinet members to 
the Senate the determination held to rush 
this legislation through within the first 100 
days. They did not quite make it—but al- 
most. 

I recognize that among some of us in 
Congress there is an honest difference of 
opinion on this question. In my judgment, 
however, the Nation will never have a better 
opportunity than that offered by these rich 
resources to strengthen its public school sys- 
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tem, to provide for national defense, and to 
reduce the taxpayers’ load. 

Compared to the big give away, dollar- 
wise, Teapot Dome could not even get up 
enough steam to whistle. 

Flagrant raids on our resources both by 
legislation and administrative fiat, and 
threats of more to follow, have been even 
too much for at least two stalwart Republi- 
can Senators. 

According to an item in the Washington 
Evening Star of May 7, Republican Senator 
AIKEN, of Vermont, stated that he regarded 
the tidelands bill as the first step in a con- 
certed attack on our natural resources. 

Senator AIKEN also said: 

“Those interests which want to make away 
with our national heritage are exerting every 
pressure they can on the new administra- 
tion. 

“Politically, the greatest danger the Presi- 
dent faces is the attempted raid on the re- 
sources of America. The public didn't vote 
for a change of administration because they 
wanted our resources stolen, 

* . A * . . 

“They're bringing to bear (these special 
interests) as much pressure as they can. 
Every argument they can think of is being 
used. They're telling Ike: ‘We supported 
you, we voted for you, and now you've got 
to come across’.” 

According to the same news item, Senator 
Coon, Republican, of Kentucky, agreed 
that the President must “lay down the law” 
if he hopes to avoid continuous attempts by 
pressure groups to weaken Government con- 
trol over the Nation’s vast natural wealth. 

Who can forget that it was the Roosevelt 
administration, in its first 100 days, that 
passed the first major law to assure the 
farmers of this country a decent price for 
their produce and a decent standard of liv- 
ing for their families? The Agricultural 
Adjustment Act—the Triple A—first enunci- 
ated the policy that the prevention of star- 
vation and foreclosure was no luxury to be 
afforded only a few farmers in prosperous 
times. These were things that the Nation 
ought to provide for all its farmers all of 
the time. 

Now, however, we are entering a new era— 
in which farm price supports are only to 
be used in cases of “undue disaster,” ac- 
cording to the Secretary of Agriculture. No 
one has yet explained to me what a “due” 
disaster is. À 

You may remember that the New Deal's 
farm program was ridiculed for favoring 
plowing under the little pigs. The new Ben- 
son plan, as far as I can see, consists merely 
of “plowing under” many of the little family 
size farms. 

Democrats gave the farmer light and pros- 
perity. Republicans seem bent on returning 
him to darkness and hard times. 

The Roosevelt administration, in its first 
hundred days, moved swiftly to ease the 
desperate credit situation and to get more 
money, at reasonable credit terms into the 
hands of home buyers, small-business men, 
farmers, and municipalities. The present 
administration, on the other hand, has de- 
liberately set about to make money scarce, 
to revert to the old Republican policy of 
hard credit terms and high interest rates. 

This untimely and unnecessary policy was 
launched recently with the deliberate raising 
of interest on Government bonds to 3% per- 
cent—a 30 percent increase over that of pres- 
ently held similar bonds. 

I have mentioned the giveaway program to 
the few. I call this deliberate hard term 
high interest rate credit policy the take- 
away program from the many. 

I said at the same time that the 30 percent 
rate increase in Government bonds was more 
than was necessary, that it would force up 
interest on other Government supported 
credit programs and that increase in interest 
rates on private lending would follow, and 


that it would “take away” from the people 
of this country—and those who can least af- 
ford it—billions of dollars, Let us see how 
it is already doing so. 

In 1944, Congress, out of gratitude to our 
millions of servicemen, set up, among other 
things; a housing program whereby a veteran 
could buy a home for himself and his family, 
and have the mortgage guaranteed by the 
Government. Over 3 million veterans have 
so far availed themselves of this opportunity 
and have established a wonderful record of 
repayment, 

Other millions of World War II and Korean 
veterans—over 13 million are eligible—still 
hope to participate in this program. Since 
last Tuesday, however, any veteran who 
buys a home under this program will find it 
necessary to do 1 of 2 things—either pay up 
to $1,000 or more for the same house he has 
been getting, or take a house with 1 room 
iess 


For the last few years approximately $3 
billion in VA-guaranteed loans were under- 
written each year. If the same amount of 
GI loans continues, the increase in the rate 
by one-half of 1 percent means an increase in 
the payments by veterans of $15 million an- 
nually, Thus it takes away $15 million each 
year from the veterans of our country. This 
grows to $30 million the second year, to $45 
million the third year, and so on, until the 
mortgages are paid. 

Coupled with, or following naturally the 
administration's action relative to GI homes, 
interest rates increased on all home mort- 
gages. 

Thus should the present rate of home 
buying continue at least another $70 mil- 
lion compounded annually will be added to 
the backs of home buyers. 

These additional annual costs will liter- 
ally run into billions of dollars over a period 
of years. 

In the long run it will mean fewer homes 
built, and fewer, instead of more home mort- 
gage loans. 

Taxpayers will now have to pay additional 
millions of dollars for inferest on the na- 
tional debt. An increase of three-fourths of 
1 percent on each billion refinanced—and 
that was the increase in the recent bond is- 
sue—will cost taxpayers of this country $714 
million each year. We will not refinance 
right away the whole $265 billion debt—a 
debt, by the way, due almost entirely to 
wars—but we must eventually refinance the 
greater part of it, and so the extra cost to the 
taxpayers can eventually be between $1 and 
$2 billion annually. 

Charges on the $330 billion of private 
debts are bound to increase even more than 
three-fourths percent. An upward adjust- 
ment of 1 percent alone on private debts will 
cost the consumers of this country $3.3 bil- 
lion annually. 

To have to pay these higher interests and 
carrying charges on automobiles, refrig- 
erators, television sets, furniture, etc., will 
simply mean in the long run the purchase of 
less and less of these goods. 

Businessmen, particularly small-business 
men, will suffer because of this new policy 
of hard terms and high rates. Already small 
firms in Alabama have complained to me 
that they are finding it necessary to accept 
harder terms and to pay higher interest rates 
for needed capital. In fact, many of them 
are having their loans called. 

Small firms need credit on reasonable 
terms and at reasonable interest rates. It 
is becoming increasingly difficult for them to 
obtain such credit. 

Most farmers must borrow money with 
which to make their crops and to modernize 
their farms. I have had reports from all 
over Alabama that farm loans are being 
tightened up, that terms are harder and in- 
terest rates are increasing. 

In the face of declining incomes, the ad- 
ministration has raised interest rates to 4 
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percent on Department of Agriculture price 
support loans for farmers for their 1953 
crops. 

Farm prices dropped an additional 2 per- 
cent last month, In Alabama alone, cash 
income for the first 2 months of this year 
was 3% million less than for the same period 
last year. It is admitted that farmers’ in- 
comes in 1953 will be the lowest since 1941, 

Still the administration persists in its 
policy of hard credit terms for farmers. 

Some days ago the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture gave a little ray of hope by pledging to 
revitalize our sagging farm export market. 
Yet the first concrete move in this field was 
to raise interest rates to the highest ever 
charged on repayable loans made by the 
Export-Import Bank to foreign countries to 
enable them to buy our cotton, peanuts, and 
other crops, 

We in Alabama know the necessity for 
export markets. Over the last 5 years about 
38 percent of our cotton has been sold out- 
side the United States. This is nearly two- 
fifths of our total production. 

Crippling the operations of the Export- 
Import Bank may very well cause a further 
drop in farm exports. 

The administration’s new credit policy is 
absolutely certain to cripple such programs 
as REA; rural telephones; crop insurance; 
price supports; farm exports; farm owner- 
ship; and farm housing. 

This new money policy of harder terms 
and higher rates will also impose an added 
burden on financing needs of municipalities. 
All of you know all too well that the towns 
and cities of this Nation have to float bond 
issues to build and maintain normal services 
such as schools, housing, roads, water sup- 
ply, and sewerage systems. 

In the future, you will pay additional 
millions and millions of dollars to do so. 

These policies are designed, the Republi- 
cans tell us, to “mop up” excess spending 
power. The trouble is they hit the great 
masses of people who have no excessive 
spending power and on whom in the long 
run the economic well-being of the Nation 
depends. If they are reasonably well off, if 
they have reasonably adequate dollars with 
which to purchase goods and services, the 
economy will remain stable. 

If, however, the cost of credit—credit, I 
repeat, without which these millions of busi- 
ness and family and city units cannot carry 
on their daily affairs—is to deprive them 
unnecessarily of dollars they need to buy 
homes, to run their businesses, to make their 
crops, to send their children to school, to 
buy their clothing, food, and other necessi- 
ties of life, and to maintain normal services 
and functions, there is bound to be at the 
best a serious economic recession, or at the 
worst a disastrous depression that would 
play havoc with both our domestic and 
foreign affairs. 

Such policies as the administration is now 
following brought on the depression of the 
1920's. Most people, in speaking of the de- 
pression, think about it as beginning in 1929. 

For the farmer and the masses of people it 
began in the early 1920’s as a result of the 
deliberate policy of hard terms and high 
rates at the time. 

During the first hundred days of F. D. R. 
we saw many programs and policies initiated 
which removed fear and restored hope and 
confidence. 

During the past 100 days we see these pro- 
grams and policies being scuttled. We see 
evidences of fear once more taking hold, 
people wondering again what the future may 
bring. 

We are not asked to repeal these programs 
in Congress, although that may come later. 
That, though, would be obvious; the people 
could understand better how their welfare 
is being sabotaged, 
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Instead, these programs and policies are 
being weakened and threatened by admin- 
istrative regulations, by nonsupport of the 
executive branch of Government. 

Look at this list, every one of which is 
under attack: 

1. Credit for cities, farmers, home buyers, 
small-business men, at reasonable terms and 
interest rates. 

2. Farm ownership and farm housing. 

3. The farm price-support program. 

4. Rural electrification and rural tele- 
phones. 

5. Soil conservation. 

6. Social security for the aged and de- 
pendent. 

7. River developments. 

8. Adequate roads. 

9. Hospital construction, and other health 
programs. 

10. Low-rent housing and slum clearance. 

11. Airport developments. 

12. Vocational education. 

13. The school-lunch program. 

14. Small-business participation in the de- 
fense program. i 

15. Reciprocal trade which promotes for- 
eign trade and gives employment to millions 
of farmers and factory workers. 

16. Preservation of wildlife, forestry, and 
other conservation programs. 

17. The TVA. 

No section of the country stands to lose 
more in the weakening and curtailment of 
these programs than does Alabama and in- 
deed the entire South. 

In the field of international relations we 
have been more fortunate. 

The President has seen fit to adopt the 
foreign-policy course charted for him by the 
previous Democratic administration. 

We have heard a great deal about the “dy- 
namic new foreign policy” but to date what 
we have seen is merely an eloquent restate- 
ment of the policies laid down during the 
past few years. Nothing could prove this 
more dramatically or conclusively than a 
comparison between the speech made by 
President Eisenhower on Thursday, April 16, 
before the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors, and the oft-expressed policy of the 
previous administration. 

The American press heralded the Presi- 
dent’s fine speech as the sudden launching 
of a new counter-offensive in the quest for 
peace. I only wish the editorial writers 
had dug back into their files of. speeches 
by the President and Secretary of State of 
the last administration. They would have 
found that not only the ideas, but almost 
the very words of President Eisenhower's 
fine come precisely from some of the 
great chapters of history written by the re- 
cent Democratic administration. 

I do not say this in any vein of criticism; 
on the contrary, I introduce the comparison 
simply as a testimonial to President Eisen- 
hower’s wisdom in abandoning the cam- 
paign oratory of the past for the established 
policies which, while not perfect, have stood 
us in such good stead. 

The resemblance between what the Demo- 
crats did, and what President Eisenhower 
now proposes to do is most striking when 
one compares President Eisenhower’s speech 
before the editors with an address by Secre- 
tary Acheson in Berkeley, Calif., on March 
16, 1950, shortly before the outbreak of the 
Korean war. In that address, Mr. Acheson, 
like President Eisenhower, outlined the con- 
ditions under which the United States and 
Russia might reach agreement and come to 
live peacefully rather than in armed camps, 

Both expressed the willingness of the 
United States to negotiate with the Russians 
in good faith. President Eisenhower said, 
“With all those who will work in good faith 
toward * * * a (total) peace, we are ready— 


with renewed resolve to strive to redeem the 


near lost hopes of our day.” Secretary Ache- 
son said: “The United States is ready, as it 


has been and always will be, to cooperate in 
genuine efforts to find peaceful settlements.” 

Both said that deeds, not words, were the 
only real evidence of good faith. President 
Eisenhower said, “We care only for sincerity 
of peaceful purpose—attested by deeds * . 
The test of truth is simple. There can be 
no persuasion but by deeds.” Secretary 
Acheson said, What is required is genuine 
evidence in conduct, not just in words, of 
an intention to solve the immediate prob- 
lems and remove the tensions which di- 
vide us.” 

Each speaker outlined the deeds by which 
Soviet Russia could show her genuine intent 
to reach an accord. Here, in General Eisen- 
hower’s words, are his conditions of east- 
west agreement: 

1. “An honorable armistice in Korea * * * 
and the prompt initiation of discussions 
leading to the holding of free elections in 
a united Korea.” 

2. An end to the direct and indirect 
attacks upon the security of Indochina and 
Malaya.” 

3. “Conclusion of a treaty with Austria 
which will free that country from economic 
exploitation and from occupation by foreign 
troops.” 

4. A free and united Germany, with a 
government based upon free and secret elec- 
tions.” 

5. “The full independence of the East Eu- 
ropean nations.” 

These same conditions—with the exception 
of an armistice in the Korean war, which had 
not yet begun—were set forth by Secretary 
Acheson, in his Berkeley speech just 3 years 
ago. Here they are, in Mr. Acheson’s words: 

1. On Korea: “Allowing the (United Na- 
tions) Commission’s entry into North Korea 
and * * * accepting its report as the basis 
for a peaceful settlement of that liberated 
country’s problems.” 

2. In Indochina and Malaya: “(The Rus- 
sians) could refrain from subverting the ef- 
forts of the newly independent states of 
Asia and their native leaders to solve their 
problems in their own way.” 

3. On Austria: “(We cannot) accept a set- 
tlement which would make * * liber- 
ated Austria (a) satellite of the Soviet 
Union * * +*+ The political and economic 
independence of Austria is being sabotaged.” 

4. On Germany: “Unification under a gov- 
ernment chosen in free elections under in- 
ternational observation.” 

5. On the East European nations: “The 
Soviet leaders could withdraw their military 
and police force and refrain from using the 
shadow of that force to keep in power per- 
sons or regimes which do not command the 
confidence of the respective peoples.” 

Both speakers outlined, as a condition of 
total peace, the effective international con- 
trol of atomic energy and a limitation of 
armaments. 

In short, despite the passage of 3 years and 
despite the intervening election and change 
of administration, our national objective, and 
our conditions for total peace remain basi- 
cally the same. This is as it should be, for 
we are basically the same people we were 3 
years ago. 

But the similarity between President 
Eisenhower's address to the editors and the 
pronouncements of the past does not end 
with the conditions of peace. The President 
also enunciated an idea most vividly asso- 
ciated with the late Senator Brien McMahon, 
of Connecticut, a great Democrat—the idea 
of devoting our savings in defense expendi- 
tures, in the event of universal disarmament, 
to the betterment of those less fortunate 
than we—to quote President Eisenhower's 
eloquent words—“those who hunger and are 
not fed, those who are cold and are not 
clothed.” 

I take some pride in the fact that I first 
presented to the United Nations this pro- 
posal—with full approval of our Government. 
Later, on U. N. Day, October 24, 1950, Presi- 
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dent Truman g to the fifth General 
Assembly repeated it. He did so again in 
his message to Congress of May 24, 1951, 
on the mutual security program for fiscal 
year 1952. 

So here again, the words and thoughts of 
President Eisenhower are strikingly similar 
to that of Democrats who were responsible 
for foreign affairs in recent years. 

President Eisenhower said., This Govern- 
ment is ready to ask its people to join with 
all nations in devoting a substantial per- 
centage of the savings achieved by disarm- 
ing to a fund for world aid and recon- 
struction.” 

His predecessor said, nearly 2 years ago, 
For our part, if peace could be made sure, 
the American people would be glad to invest 
a part of the resources we must now allo- 
cate to defense to a large scale program of 
worldwide economic development.” 

President Eisenhower described such a 
program thus: “This would be declared 
total war, not upon any human enemy, but 
upon the brute force of poverty and need.” 
How similar are these words to those written 
2 years ago: The only kind of war we seek 
is the good old fight against man’s ancient 
enemies—poverty, disease, hunger, and illit- 
eracy,” said his predecessor. 

The press heralded President Eisenhower’s 
speech as a new counteroffensive in the 
struggle against communism. If it can be 
called a counteroffensive, it certainly can- 
not be called new, for, as I have pointed 
out, it is essentially an eloquent restatement 
of what has been said for the last 3 years. 

Well, the Democratic foreign policy on 
which President Eisenhower now stands was 
labelled many things by Republicans whom 
the President helped to reelect. If the Pres- 
ident holds to his guns, we Democrats will 
support him. 

Without our help his appointment of 
Charles Bohlen as Ambassador to Russia 
would have been rejected; his resolution to 
repudiate the enslavement of peoples of 
Western Europe would have been distorted 
into a meaningless political declaration. 

We will await the translation of President 
Eisenhower's eloquent words into deeds dur- 
ing the months to come. The President 
himself put it succinctly: “The test of truth 
is simple. There can be no persuasion but 
by deeds.” 

It has taken courage for the President to 
embrace, as he has, the Democrats’ foreign 
policy. For that I commend him. While I 
am swayed by his words, I shall await with 
interest the, action of Republicans in Con- 
gress in implementing these words with 
deeds, 

On many issues the fight has just begun. 
Reciprocal trade will be the first of these 
issues, and on this the administration is 
already locked in battle with the Republican 
leaders in the other body. 

But there will be other issues: The arms- 
aid program to our allies, and the economic 
aid that will enable our allies to produce 
more of the arms themselves. And there will 
be point 4, which the President is pledged 
to expand but on which there is not even 
unanimity with the administration. 

The Nation may hope for strength and 
firmness on the part of the President in the 
battles he will be waging with the members 
of his own party, if we are not to lose all that 
we have gained over the past 20 years. Ex- 
cept in the field of international relations, we 
are already losing fast. 

The Republican administration must real- 
ize—and I say in all sincerity that I see much 
evidence it will not—that a good economy 
at home is essential to a vigorous and effec- 
tive foreign policy. 

If the pattern is followed over the next 
3 years and 9 months that has been set dur- 
ing the first hundred days, we shall have 
economic distress at home and resultant 
increased difficulties in our efforts to build 
world peace, 
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Foreign Reporting on Agricultural 
Products 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALLAN OAKLEY HUNTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1953 


Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, in June 
1930, President Hoover approved an act 
of Congress creating a Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service in the Department of Agri- 
culture. Under this law, agricultural 
attachés were appointed by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and paid by appro- 
priations made to the Department of 
Agriculture. The responsibility of these 
officers was to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. They were attached to the United 
States Embassies but were only under the 
direction of the Ambassador in matters 
of protocol. On July 1, 1939, the agri- 
cultural attachés were transferred by 
President Roosevelt's reorganization 
plan to the Department of State. They 
became officers in the Foreign Service of 
the Department of State and as such are 
responsible to the Secretary of State. 
They look to the Secretary of State for 
promotions and assignments. The only 
connection they have with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is a “gentleman’s 
agreement” between the two Depart- 
ments. : 

When the agricultural attachés were 
working for the Department of Agricul- 
ture and reported direct to the Secretary 
of Agriculture, he directed their work. 
After their transfer, a schedule for mak- 
ing reports was sent to the various em- 
bassies as instructions by the Department 
of State. At first the Department of 
Agriculture was consulted regarding the 
schedules. Suggestions as to the type 
of report wanted and the date due in 
Washington were considered by the De- 
partment of State. However, in recent 
years, the Department of State has given 
less and less attention to the require- 
ments of the Department of Agriculture. 
The embassies have been reorganized 
and the agricultural attachés are now 
subordinate to the counselor of the em- 
bassy for economic affairs. This ar- 
rangement has resulted in additional 
layers of administrative direction be- 
tween the reporting officer and the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

About 1951, the Department of State 
and the Bureau of the Budget conceived 
a plan by which they would control the 
operations of the reporting officers sta- 
tioned abroad. To give this plan au- 
thority, President Truman issued Execu- 
tive Order 10249 dated June 6, 1951. 

It should be noted that this order au- 
thorizes the Secretary of State to pre- 
pare a comprehensive statement of the 
types of foreign information that may be 
requested by the various departments 
and agencies of the Government from 
the foreign reporting officers, and sec- 
ondly, the Department of State is au- 
thorized to transmit or not to transmit 
the requests of departments and agen- 
cies for information to the field. The 
Department of State is also authorized 
to assign priority to any requests that 


they may feel they want to send out. 
The Department of State is directed to 
afford to other departments the oppor- 
tunity for consultation. With regard to 
the wishes of the Department of Agri- 


- culture, this means nothing. 


The consideration given in every case 
has been a fiat refusal to accept the sug- 
gestions of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. There is no doubt that the order 
gives the Department of State this au- 
thority, and under the present interpre- 
tation of it the Department of State de- 
letes and consolidates the requests of the 
Department of Agriculture. This matter 
has now reached the point where the 
Department of Agriculture can no longer 
depend upon certain posts for informa- 
tion regarding the production, market- 
ing, and consumption of certain com- 
petitive agricultural commodities pro- 
duced in foreign countries. This is par- 
ticularly true of the so-called specialty 
crops such as raisins, figs, dried fruits, 
nuts, and other crops. The Department 
of State evidently operates on the basis 
that these crops are of minor impor- 
tance. They refuse to consider the im- 
portance of such crops to certain sec- 
tions of the country, but prefer to com- 
pare their significance with such crops 
as cotton, wheat, and tobacco. Because 
they are small, relatively speaking, the 
Department of State has ruled out the 
need for detailed information regarding 
competition and demands in foreign 
countries. 

The justification offered for this ac- 
tion by the Department of State is 
the workload in the foreign embassies. 
With reference to the reports requested 
by the Department of Agriculture there 
is no necessity for such concern. The 
Department of Agriculture has never re- 
quested a reporting schedule from any 
foreign post in excess of what a good, 
intelligent, and industrious officer could 
perform. By experience, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture knows that a re- 
porting officer should have ample time 
for travel and observation. The re- 
quests for foreign reports by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture are based upon this 
principle. If the officers abroad are 
overloaded, it is because of work outside 
the field of agriculture placed on them 
by the Department of State and not be- 
cause of the Department of Agriculture. 
As a2 matter of fact, in a number of em- 
bassies the ambassador has shown an 
attitude unfavorable to the agricultural 
reporting and in some cases has ordered 
that agricultural officers take on non- 
agricultural assignments. The action 
of the Department of State in scaling 
down the requests or deleting reports is 
in some cases the result of the requests 
of the ambassadors or counselors of em- 
bassies. There are cases where the am- 
bassador has stated that agricultural 
reporting officers are on the payroll of 
the Department of State, but that their 
reports and activities are largely for the 
benefit of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and intimated that this should not 
be the case. 

To carry out the functions outlined by 
the Executive Order, 10249, the Division 
of Foreign Reporting, employing more 
than 40 people, and spending almost 
$200,000 annually, was set up in the 
Department of State. There is no rea- 
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son, past or present, for such an organi- 
zation. If the Department of State 
would recognize that the Department of 
Agriculture is competent to make the 
requests for the information it needs, 
the Division of Foreign Reporting would 
be unnecessary as far as Agriculture is 
concerned. 

Following are set forth the changes 
made by the Department of State in 
foreign reporting as it applies to dried 
fruits and nuts. The reporting sched- 
ules for other agricultural commodities 
have been similarly disturbed and made 
less useful. 

Dried apples, apricots, peaches, pears: 
The original schedule called for reports 
on March 1 and October 1 from all pro- 
ducing countries. These reports have 
been changed by the Department of State 
to such an extent that it is not possible 
now to write a comprehensive report 
covering the situation abroad at any 
given time. It was not possible to write 
a midseason report in March of 1953 
as a result of deletions and changes of 
reporting dates. 

Dried prunes: The original reporting 
schedule required reports on March 10 
and September 30 from all important 
prune producing countries. These re- 
ports, with the exception of France, 
have been deleted or combined with other 
reports to such an extent that it was not 
possible to write a midseason report in 
March of 1953, nor will it be possible to 
write a comprehensive report in Sep- 
tember 1953 covering the world prune 
situation at any set date. This will make 
it impossible for United States prune 
growers and exporters to appraise the 
foreign markets this fall and plan their 
campaigns to sell the crop accordingly. 

Raisins: The original schedule called 
for raisin reports from eight principal 
producing countries on February 15 and 
September 15. According to informa- 
tion at hand, all but the Union of South 
Africa have been deleted or due dates 
changed in such a manner that at no 
time during the year will it be possible 
to prepare a comprehensive world report 
covering all countries as of a given pe- 
riod. The midseason 1953—February— 
report was not prepared this year due 
to the wide difference in time in the 
few reports that were received. Reports 
showing the situation in Greece as of 
November 30 and Australia February 2 
as an example, obviously are not com- 
patible. The report from Chile was en- 
tirely deleted, while those from other 
countries arrived at various dates be- 
tween November 30 and April 15—Iran, 
It is obvious from the foregoing sen- 
tences that the United States raisin in- 
dustry will be deprived of any useful 
reports as long as this situation pre- 
vails. 

Dried figs: Originally, dried fig re- 
ports were scheduled to arrive in Wash- 
ington on January 15 and September 15 
from the nine principal producing coun- 
tries. The Department of State has 
changed these reports by deletion and 
combining with other reports to such 
an extent that a midseason report will 
be the only one that can be prepared 
and that report will not have all the 
important countries. There will not be 
a comprehensive world dried fig report 
in the fall upon which the California 
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fig industry depends so heavily to make 
its market plans and evaluate its com- 
petition. This was all made known to 
representatives of the Department of 
State late in the summer of 1952, but 
to date nothing has been done to rec- 
tify the situation. 

Domestic fig growers were granted re- 
lief by the Tariff Commission last year 
under section 22. The case was re- 
viewed by the Commission last month 
with no opinion yet having been ren- 
dered. Coincidentally with the granting 
of relief last year, an executive order 
was issued by the President, directing 
the Tariff Commission to keep posted 
on the fig situation. Under present for- 
eign reporting conditions, this will be 
impossible or, at least, very difficult. 
The California fig industry has been in 
difficulty in the postwar period and 
needs the information badly. 

Almonds: Originally, almond reports 
were due in Washington on January 5, 
June 5, and September 1 from the six 
most important countries abroad. The 
Department of State has deleted or com- 
bined these reports with others to such 
an extent that the comprehensive world 
reports formerly prepared and released 
to the trade to be of maximum value will 
no longer be possible. The due dates of 
these reports were carefully worked out 
over a long period of years and the mat- 
ter of a week’s difference is very im- 
portant. The June 5 report has been 
entirely deleted. This will leave the Cal- 
ifornia industry with no advance infor- 
mation as to what competition and prices 
are likely to be in the fall. The Tariff 
Commission will, if faced with another 
section 22 hearing this summer, have no 
information on the foreign situation. 

The report due September 1 for France 
was entirely deleted and for Italy and 
Spain, advanced to August 24. The ad- 
vancing of the due date by 1 week is 
unsatisfactory, since the harvest has 
barely started as a rule in these countries 
by the time the reporter starts to as- 
semble his information and no reliable 
idea of new-crop prices are available. 
This was also explained to representa- 
tives of the Department of State who, 
for reasons best known to themselves, 
were unable to comprehend the signifi- 
cance of the dates. 

The January 5 report was deleted for 
all countries but, in the case of Italy and 
Spain, combined with filberts on Decem- 
ber 26. This is also a most unsatisfac- 
tory arrangement, as the situation in 
the market is supplied for only two 
countries and applies to the period before 
the traditional Christmas break in the 
market. 

Brazil nuts: Originally the due dates 
in Washington were February 1, June 1, 
and November 1; however, the Depart- 
ment of State deleted the February 1 
report, so that from the first preliminary 
indications of the probable crop in No- 
vember, nothing further is received until 
the selling season is over in June. 

Filberts: Originally, filbert reports 
were due in Washington July 1, August 
24, and December 26. The Department 
of State deleted the July 1 report entirely 
from all three countries and combined 
filberts with almonds in Italy and Spain 
for August 24 and December 26 reports. 


Here, again, the same situation described 
for almonds applies when it comes to 
section 22 hearings, market planning, 
and so forth. 

Walnuts: Originally, walnut reports 
were due in Washington from the four 
principal producing countries on Janu- 
ary 20 and September 20. The reports 
from France were not altered. The re- 
ports from Italy were combined with 
almonds presumably August 24 and De- 
cember 26 and, in the case of Turkey, 
combined with filberts on the same date. 
The August 24 date is much too early to 
supply any worthwhile information, as 
the walnuts are at least a month from 
harvest, and no one can or will supply 
any useful information. California 
opening prices are usually announced 
during the first days of October, so in- 
formation relating to the foreign situa- 
tion complete without foreign prices or 
reliable crop estimates can be very much 
worthless. 

For Yugoslavia, only one report, Sep- 
tember 15, is now scheduled by the 
Department of State. What happens in 
that market after that date apparently 
is none of our affair. 


The 1952 Billion-Dollar Club 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1953 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, the May 4 
issue of Business Week, a magazine pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill, lists the mem- 
bership in what is known as the 1952 
Billion-Dollar Club, made up of the 
industrial and business organizations 
whose individual assets are in excess of 
a billion dollars. There are 29 such 
organizations in the United States, and 
you may be interested to know that 5 
of them were represented by high offi- 
cials at last week’s hearings of the Ways 
and Means Committee. 

These high officials were here to speak 
against the proposal to protect domestic 
industry and labor from oil imports, and, 
under unanimous consent, I insert the 
list of their companies, and the assets 
as posted in Business Week, at this point 
in the Recorp, so that everyone may un- 
derstand just what we are up against in 
our crusade to place a quota limitation 
on cheap foreign oil: 


Standard Oil Co. (Calif.) 


Yes; big oil—more than $11 billion 
worth of it—was very much in evidence 
at the hearings, with gushers of sancti- 
monious testimony decrying our efforts 
to prevent international interests from 
taking further advantage of American 
workers. Draping themselves with the 
togas of patriots, big oil’s witnesses 
preached of mysterious dangers involved 
in any legislative proposal to place a 
roadblock on shipments into American 
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markets from their romantic-sounding 
subsidiaries in foreign lands. They had 
no sympathy for our workingmen who 
are victims of those international ex- 
ploitations. 

The Billion-Dollar Club wants the 
Trade Agreements Act to be extended 
without imposing any limits whatsoever 
on oil imports. If such a plan were ac- 
cepted by the Congress, it would give big 
oil a chance to close out many coal sup- 
pliers who have been holding on in hopes 
of a fair import policy. Big oil, not con- 
tent with just its corporate feet in the 
door, very obviously wants to take over 
coal’s markets, lock, stock, and barrel. 

Mr. Speaker for each of those execu- 
tives in the Billion-Dollar Club who are 
asking for a continued free reign so that 
they can improve their position in this 
exclusive lodge, there are hundreds of 
residents of coal-producing areas who 
are being impoverished by our prevailing 
trade policies. Our ranks include min- 
ers, railroaders, butchers, and bakers. 
Our domestic oil people are also with us, 
for uncontrolled imports are bringing 
great injury to their industry, too. And 
you may be sure that the men who work 
in gasoline stations in Bluefield and 
other coal towns are feeling the pinch. 
‘They depend upon coal miners and other 
local working people for their business, 
and—of a certainty—none of the profits 
that the billion-dollar boys get from 
foreign operations will ever dribble down 
our way. 

Our people want an opportunity to 
earn a living. They feel that it is their 
right to expect Congress to protect them 
from the products of foreign lands that 
serve only to make big oil bigger, 


Who Said That Canada Was 100 Percent 
for the St. Lawrence Seaway? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 21, 1953 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, if one 
were to accept the propaganda of the 
proponents of the proposed St. Lawrence 
Sea way project, he would assume that all 
Canadians were eager to finance and 
construct the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project all by themselves, 

The following news item, taken from 
the March 28, 1953, issue of the weekly 
newspaper Labor, published in Washing- 
ton, D. C., tells a different story: 


CANADA NEWS: SHELVE PROPOSED SEAWAY PLAN, 
URGE UNION SPOKESMEN—NEW BRUNSWICK 
LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE ASKS RESOURCES 
BE DEVELOPED AT HOME 

(By Tom Green) 

Orrawa, Canapa, March 25.—Spokesmen for 
railroad workers in the Province of New 
Brunswick this week urged that the pro- 
posed St. Lawrence seaway project be put 
back on the shelf. 

Making its annual submission to the Pro- 
vincial Government, the New Brunswick joint 
legislative committee of the Railway Trans- 
portation Brotherhoods reiterated a proposal 
that, instead of building the seaway, the 
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Federal Government join the Provinces in 
developing natural resources on this side of. 
the border. 

The committee pointed out the terrific’ 
cost of the seaway and the tremendous 
amount of steel which it would require in 
competition with the defense program. 

Chief beneficiary of the seaway, the com- 
mittee said, would be the American steel 
companies. It would provide them with 
cheap transportation for vast deposits of 
fron ore which they are planning to mine 
in northern Quebec. 

JOBS FOR CANADIANS 

The committee proposed that, instead of 
being sent to the United States, the ore be 
s.nelted and fabricated on this side of the 
horder, thereby creating new industry and 
many additional jobs for Canadians. 

With its vast deposits of coal and its near- 
ness to the iron ore, New Brunswick would 
be an ideal site for the steel mills, the com- 
mittee pointed out. 

Despite the strength of this argument, the 
Federal Government appears determined to 
go ahead with the seaway, which it an- 
nounced some time age would be built 
regardless of whether Uncle Sam joins in. 


The Great Trade Debate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ~ 


Tuesday, May 19, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, Mr. Morris Cunningham, the Wash- 
ington correspondent for the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal, has recently pub- 
lished a series of three fine articles pre- 
senting one of the clearest pictures I 
have seen of the issues involved in the 
current debate over restrictive trade bar- 
riers. I believe that these articles will 
be of great value to Members of Con- 
gress who desire a brief outline of the 
issues involved. 

Under unanimous consent, I am in- 
cluding Mr. Cunningham's three articles, 
as well as an editorial from the Com- 
mercial Appeal discussing the overall 
issue: 

{From the Memphis Commercial Appeal of 

May 10, 1953] 

New Great DEBATE LOOMING; Tarifs To BE 
STORM CENTER—ONE OF Most CONTROVER- 
SIAL Issues Factnc GOP ADMINISTRATION 
Is Loapep WirH POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC 
IMPLICATIONS—IKE WANTS TRADE Act Ex- 
TENDED, STUDY MADE 

(By Morris Cunningham) 

WASHINGTON, May 9.— Another great de- 
bate is shaping up in the United States— 
this one over the question of how high the 
Nation's tariff barriers should be. 

In other words, how much and what kind 
of taxes should we levy on stuff that for- 
eign businessmen want to sell in the United 
States? 

The issue, loaded with political, economic, 
and international implications, looms as one 
of the most controversial facing the new 
administration, and one that will take con- 
siderable time to handle. 

President Eisenhower and the Congress 
already are grappling with it.. There have 
been these developments: 

1. The President has asked Congress for 
a l-year extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
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Agreements Act—slated to expire June 12— 
and a thorough study of the whole problem 
by a special commission. 

OTHERS WAGE EXTENSION 

2. A series of top administration leaders, 
including Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles, Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson, and others, have gone before the 
House Ways and Means Committee to urge 
the extension requested by the President. 

3. Representative RICHARD SIMPSON, Re- 
publican of Pennsylvania, has virtually con- 
ceded defeat for his tariff-raising Simpson 
bill, which has drawn fire from labor, busi- 
ness and farm leaders. 

A year's extension of the present law, ad- 
ministration leaders have indicated, will 
provide time for a detailed study of the 
whole import-export situation, with all of 
its ramifications, which should produce 
facts upon which to base a new policy. 


The President has proposed that the study 


be made by a commission composed of six 
Members of Congress and five business and 
industrial leaders, Creation of the commis- 
sion will require congressional action. 

Widely divergent views complicate efforts 
to arrive at a solution. Arguments range 
from insistence by “free trade” advocates 
that the United States take down all of 
its tariff barriers, to demands by economic 
isolationists that the walls be raised to pro- 
hibitive heights. * 

MANY WANT PROTECTION 

A great variety of business and industrial 
interests insist upon special tariff protection 
from competitive imports, and one of the 
most serious complications is a division 
within the President’s own political party 
over the question of high or low tariffs. 

_ A showdown over the issue comes with the 
return to power of the first Republican ad- 
ministration since the years when a tradi- 
tional difference between the two major po- 
litical parties was the question of tariffs. 

Long in favor of high tariffs, Republicans 
when they were in power in 1930 pushed 
through enactment of the Smoot-Hawley 
Act—a measure that boosted American im- 
port duties to their highest point in history. 
Ihe Smoot-Hawley Act still is the basic 
tariff law, but through the years it has been: 
liberalized—and complicated—by the enact- 
ment of various amendments and special 
laws. 

One of these is the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act—a sort of you-scratch-my-back- 
and-I'll-scratch-yours arrangement between 
nations that enables the United States to 
reduce its import taxes on selected com- 
modities in return for concessions from other 
countries, 

The United States now has trade agree- 
ments with 50 nations. Approximately 2,600 
tariff rates have been reduced and the aver- 
age tax charged on imports has been trimmed 
from 26 percent to 13 percent of value, 

And since the program is reciprocal, the 
United States has been granted equal tax 
reductions by other countries. The overall 
result has been a movement toward free 
world trade. 5 

But there are still many, many instances 
both in this country and others —where im- 
port taxes are still so high as to be prohib- 
itive. 


[From the Memphis Commercial Appeal of 
May 11, 1953] 
Trane, Nor Am: Our ALLIES STATE CASE FOR 
AMERICAN HELP 
(By Morris Cunningham) 
WASHINGTON, May 10.—America’s allies in 
the cold war argue that their real need is 
trade—not aid. 
With productive capacities restored to bet- 
ter than prewar levels, but with many pre- 
war markets blocked by the Iron Curtain, 
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they say that to maintain. healthy economies 
and remain. strong allies they must have 
markets for their surplus goods, 

If we imported more of their goods, they 
say, we would have to export less of our 
dollars. 

It has been largely this cry from abroad 
trade, not aid—that has started a trend in 
this country toward wholesale reexamina- 
tion of American tariff restrictions and for- 
eign-trade laws. 

An argument that the $5,800,000,000 re- 
quested by President Eisenhower for foreign 
aid next year could be reduced by freer trade 
is not easily brushed off. 


A TWO-WAY STREET 


And trade is a two-way street. In the 
postwar world the United States has found 
itself increasingly dependent upon foreign 
markets for its products. In 1951, 8% per- 
cent of total United States production of 
movable goods was exported, 

Exports included 38 percent of the Amer- 
ican cotton crop, 39 percent of the rice 
crop, 26 percent of the tobacco crop, 20 
percent of the soybean crop and products 
made from it, and 37 percent of our wheat 
and flour. 

Total American agricultural exports in 
1951 amounted to $4 billion. And exports 
of manufactured goods, except for processed 
foodstuffs, amounted to $10,200,000,000. 

Other nations need our cotton, grain, and 
other agricultural products, and manufac- 
tured goods. And they buy them. But in 
doing so they develop dollar deficits. The 
cumulative dollar deficit from 1946 to 1952 
amounted to $34 billion. It was covered 
by $31 billion in American aid and the 
use of previously hoarded gold and dollar 
reserves, 

Payments have manifested. themselyes as 
a dollar problem, because our allies, cut off 
from prewar trading areas, have been un- 
able to obtain from nondollar currency sec- 
tions of the world the foodstuffs and other 
things they need. 

Lower American tariffs (import taxes) and 
freer world trade, many responsible authori- 
ties argue, would ease the dollar problem by 
enabling England, France, and other allies 
to sell more goods in the United States, and 
thus earn the dollars they need to buy our 
products. 

ADVISORY BOARD REPORTS 

The Public Advisory Board for Mutual 
Security, headed by Daniel W. Bell, presi- 
dent of the American Securlty & Trust Co., 
of Washington, reported to President Eisen- 
hower earlier this year as follows: 

“A continuation of dollar payments diffi- 
culties may undermine American foreign 
policy. Inability to secure essential imports 
from the United States could weaken the 
economy of Europe and impede the balanced 
development of the low-income countries of 
other regions, 

“If the European allies continue to have 
large dollar deficits, they will be compelled to 
cut down on the resources they use for de- 
fense, investment, and consumption. In- 
evitably, much of the economy will take the 
form of reduced defense expenditures, An 
adequate defense effort by Europe, there- 
fore, depends upon solution of the dollar 
payments problem.” 

And taking a broad view of the reasons for 

our concern about the prosperity of Western 
European nations, the report said: 
_ “The ultimate objectives ot the foreign 
policy of the United States are peace, free- 
dom, and prosperity. The immediate pur- 
pose is to gather strength for this country, 
its allies, and friends—military, economic, 
and moral strength. Economic weakness or 
economic crisis in any part of the free world 
is a threat to the strength and unity of the 
free nations. 

“The economic side of United States for- 
eign policy must be to help the nations of 
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the free world to increase production and 
trade, achieve a higher standard of living, 
and provide a sound basis for economic prog- 
ress.” 


[From the Memphis Commercial Appeal of 
May 12, 1953] 
COMPLEX AMERICAN TaRIFF Law CONFUSES 
UNITED STATES BUSINESSMEN 


(By Morris Cunningham) 


WASHINGTON, May 11.—The tariff law un- 
der which the United States now operates 
is basically the Smoot-Hawley Act of 1930, 
which when enacted, provided the highest 
degree of protection ever given by an Ameri- 
can tariff. 

Substantial modifications have been made 
through subsequent legislation, including 
the enactment of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act in 1934; but these changes, while 
serving to reduce American import taxes in 
many instances, have made the whole law 
extremely complex. 

An informed authority has estimated that 
the law and its amendments lists approxi- 
mately 8,000 separate and different rates of 
duty. Because of this and other compli- 
cations, there were 83,000 classification cases 
pending in the customs court at last report. 

American businessmen dealing in varied 
items frequently find it exceedingly difficult 
to determine the rate and classification on 
goods they wish to import. This uncertainty 
alone undoubtedly discourages foreign trade. 

Many of the tariffs that have crept into 
the law through the years, are now regarded 
as unnecessary. Their removal, it is gen- 
erally believed, would have no significant 
effect. 

AMENDMENT HAS AIM 


Of the several amendments that have been 
made to the law since 1930, one is the 1951 
peril-point amendment. It is designed to 
prevent tariff reductions that might prove 
injurious to American industries. 

Under it, the President, who acts for the 
United States in making reciprocal trade 
agreements with other nations, must report 
his reasons to Congress if he proposes to 
reduce an American import tax below a 
peril point as determined by the Tariff 
Commission. 

Another section provides for the escape 
clause. It authorizes the President, acting 
upon the recommendation of the Tariff Com- 
mission, to cancel a concession after it has 
been granted. 

Critics have attacked the flexibility pro- 
vided by the peril-point and escape-clause 
sections On the grounds that it discourages 
importers and exporters by making rates too 
subject to rapid change. 

While these provisions afford close protec- 
tion to individual American business in- 
terests, they vary widely in concept from the 
idea that the foreign-trade policy of the 
United States should be based on national 
interest, instead of upon the interests of any 
small group of producers of an article that 
might come into competition with imported 
goods. 

ANOTHER SECTION CRITICIZED 


Another section of the present law that 
has been criticized by advocates of freer 
world trade is the Buy-American Act of 1933, 
which permits agencies of the United States 
Government to purchase foreign products 
only if such purchases are consistent with 
the public interest and if the cost of com- 
parable American products is unreasonable. 

“Unreasonable” generally has been inter- 
preted by agency heads as meaning a cost 
difference amounting to more than 25 per- 
cent, but this interpretation has varied from 
time to time. 

In one recent case—the purchase of elec- 
trical equipment for the Chief Joseph Dam 
in the State of Washington—an English 
firm’s low bid was rejected by the Defense 
Department even though it was $1,614,000 


less than the lowest American bid and fell 
well within the 25-percent interpretation. 

The Buy-American Act and the peril-point 
and escape-clause provisions are among the 
sections of the present law that are most 
frequently attacked by proponents of freer 
world trade. 


URGES NEW MEASURE 


Urging the enactment of a new United 
States trade and tariff policy that would 
encourage more imports and exports, the 
Public Advisory Board for Mutual Security 
urged in report to President Eisenhower last 
February that a new, simplified tariff act be 
adopted. 

The Board also urged that decisions on 
trade policy be based on national interest, 
rather than the interest of particular indus- 
tries or groups; that in cases where choice 
must be made between injury to the national 
interest and hardship to an industry, the 
industry be helped to make adjustments by 
means other than excluding imports—such 
as through extension of unemployment in- 
surance, assistance in retraining workers, 
diversification of production, and conversion 
to other lines. 


[From the Memphis Commercial Appeal of 
May 12, 1953] 


EXTEND RECIPROCAL TRraDE Pacr 


Debate over the proper height for tariff 
barriers seems certain to be long and vigor- 
ous. There is agreement on all sides that the 
question is one of the utmost importance 
and complexity, viewed from political, eco- 
nomic, and diplomatic angles. 

As Morris Cunningham, of the Commercial 
Appeal Washington Bureau, has outlined in a 
series of three articles concluded today, the 
state of affairs in Congress is such as to pro- 
duce controversy and headaches for the 
Eisenhower administration. The matter is of 
such moment, however, as to transcend all 
partisan political considerations. 

In view of the facts, the President's pro- 
posals for a l-year extension of the present 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act pending a 
thorough study by a special commission 
seems to be clearly for the welfare of all 
involved, 

While the statement that the tariff is a 
local issue does not contain all the truth, it 
does hold a considerable measure of it. De- 
pending on local or sectional interests, people 
argue all the way from demands for “free 
trade” to insistences on so-called protection 
that would make trade abroad almost im- 
possible. The national interest thus tends to 
become obscured. 

The act now in effect represents an effort to 
take a middle way and it has tended to make 
foreign trade somewhat easier without impos- 
ing undue hardships. The act permits con- 
cessions to be made foreign nations on tariff 
rates in return for similar favors from them. 

Agreements with 50 nations have resulted 
in cutting tariff rates in about 2,600 in- 
stances, a percentage reduction on the aver- 
age of about half, or from 26 percent to 13 
percent of value. We still impose tariffs in 
numerous cases that make imports of certain 
foreign goods impossible. 

Trade at any level is bound to be a two- 
way street. In another manner of speak- 
ing, no nation can continue to sell unless it 
continues to buy. It is especially important 
for the United States to keep the basic facts 
in mind because our productive capacity 
exceeds our domestic capacity to absorb and 
consume, 

Since the end of World War II it has been 
necessary for the United States to bolster the 
economy of our friends abroad, and we have 
done so by loans or gifts or both. The re- 
sult, however, has been to restore productive 
capacity abroad so that markets are now 
their chief need, but the disruptions caused 
by lowering of the Iron Curtain preclude 
their entry to many historic markets. They 
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now produce many articles of high quality 
we could buy with advantage. 

Our allies insist that it would be good 
business for them and us if we permitted 
them to trade instead of receiving aid. The 
argument is a powerfully persuasive one. 
Five billion eight hundred million dollars 
has been asked for foreign aid in the next 
fiscal year. 

To bring it down to cases, nations abroad 
need American cotton, lumber, grain, other 
farm products, and manufactured products, 
the latter in great variety. In fact, there 
is no other satisfactory source of supply for 
numerous foreign countries except the 
United States. When they buy more than 
they sell here they develop so-called dollar 
deficits and the figures on that are im- 
pressive. 

Between 1946 and 1952 the cumulative 
dollar deficit was $34 billion in round num- 
bers. It was provided for through $31 bil- 
lion in American aid and dangerous inroads 
on their reserves of gold and dollars. It 
would make sense to let them sell more here 
to earn the dollars they must have to get 
along and build up their defenses against 
aggression. 

There is every reason to believe it can be 
done without injury and with benefit to our 
own economy. 

The painful truth is, aside from any other 
consideration, that our tariff rates and struc- 
ture generally represent a hodge-podge of 
the most bewildering sort. Faced by the 
necessity for tackling the complexities and 
uncertainties of the wilderness of red tape in 
which they must do business, many potential 
importers throw up their hands and quit. 

The Buy American Act, passed in the 
depths of depression, banned Government 
purchases of foreign goods unless the bid 
was at least 25 percent lower than the near- 
est American offer. The act has been modi- 
fled to some extent in the matter of defense 
purchases, but the Government buys other 
things besides. The act ought to go, as 
should other amendments to the trades act 
that discriminate against foreign nations. 
Removal would mean savings as well us 
strengthening of the free world alliance. 

It is likewise a fact that the United States 
is anything but self-sufficient in respect to 
numerous things of critical importance, 
notably metals. In some instances we must 
rely nearly 100 percent on imports of com- 
modities indispensable to both peace and 
war economies. It would be wise to swap 
favors with the producers of all such things. 

On all counts, it appears clear to us, it 
would be most useful to extend the Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements Act for a year past its 
expiration date of June 12 while a com- 
mission of congressional and industrial lead- 
ers studied simplification and improvement 
of the entire question. 

There is a crying need for a new and 
simplified tariff act that would encourage 
imports and exports on a basis and level 
determined by the national interest. 


Accelerated Amortization 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 20, 1953 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, Mr. 
Gus Norwood, executive secretary of the 
Northwest Public Power Association, 
delivered a speech in Boston, Mass., en- 
titled “Accelerated Amortization—Big- 
gest Bonanza That Ever Came Down 
the Government Pike,” at the annual 
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convention of the American Public 
Power Association, on May 14, 1953. 

Mr. Norwood put many hours of care- 
ful research into his statement. He has 
collected facts and figures which should 
be of interest to all Members of the 
United States Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be inserted in the Appendix of the REC- 
ORD a news item which appeared in the 
Boston Globe, commenting on Mr. Nor- 
wood’s speech, together with a copy of 
the speech itself. 

(Thursday, May 21, 1953] 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, yes- 
terday my colleague the senior Senator 
from Washington Mr. Macnuson] asked 
that there be printed in the Appendix 
of the Record an address by Mr. Gus 
Norwood, together with a news article in 
relation to it. He was informed by the 
Public Printer that the manuscript 
would make approximately 3% pages of 
the Recorp at a cost of $280. Notwith- 
standing the cost, I ask unanimous con- 
sent, on behalf of my colleague, that the 
address and article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Boston Globe of May 14, 1953] 


Pustic Power Man Says: “Korea Makes 
MILLIONAIRE FOR Every 20 CASUALTIES” 


An executive of the Northwest Public 
Power Association declared here today that 
the Korean war, “in terms of actual profiteer- 
ing from tax writeoffs, has produced 1 new 
war millionaire, or his equivalent in profits, 
for every 20 casualties.” 

Addressing a convention of the American 
Public Power Association at the Sheraton- 
Plaza Hotel, Gus Norwood, executive secre- 
tary of Northwest Public Power, called for 
“equality of sacrifice under the law in time 
of war.“ 

“If, indeed, government is instituted for 
the common good,” Norwood told the group, 
“and not for the profit or private interest 
of the select few; if, indeed, there is to be 
equality in the enjoyment of benefits be- 
fore the law, then there must also be equal- 
ity of sacrifice under the law in time of war, 

“The Korean war,” he said, “has cost 130,- 
000 American casualties and $26 billion in 
accelerated amortization certificates. Re- 
fined in terms of actual profiteering from 
tax writeoffs, the Korean war has produced 
1 new war millionaire for every 20 casual- 
ties.” 

Norwood declared that war required basic 
partnership between producing industries at 
home and fighting forces at the front, 

“Yet to achieve this partnership,” he 
charged, “we use on the one hand the mer- 
cenary method and on the other hand the 
compulsory draft.” 

He denounced what he termed exploita- 
tion of the national defense as an opportu- 
nity for unwarranted legal profiteering, and 
added that experience with accelerated amor- 
tization casts doubt on the sincerity of util- 
ity executives in their protestations that 
they are loyal to their country. 

“The national defense,” he continued, 
“has been used as a subterfuge and an ex- 
cuse to demand and obtain huge Federal sub- 
sidies, paid by you and me, to get the elec- 
tric corporations to perform their normal 
and simple public-utility responsibilities. 

“Having received these subsidies,” he de- 
clared emphatically, “they now have the un- 
mitigated gall to demand the right to in- 
corporate these Federal subsidies in their 
rate base and to exact from their consumers 
a 6-percent rate of return thereon.” 


Norwood stated that “good State regula- 
tions would have stopped this raid on the 
consumer; good Federal administrators 
would not have issued the certificates; pa- 
triotic utility executives would not have de- 
manded them, and an aroused public would 
not tolerate profiteering.” 


[From the Pacific Northwest Public Power 
Bulletin] 


ACCELERATED AMORTIZATION — Briccesr Bo- 
NANZA THAT EvER CAME DOWN THE Gov- 
ERNMENT PIKE 


(By Gus Norwood, executive secretary, 
Northwest Public Power Association) 


The Massachusetts Constitution, adopted 
1780, contains in its bill of rights this im- 
portant principle: 

“No man, nor corporation, or association 
of men, have any other title to obtain ad- 
vantages, or particular and exclusive privi- 
leges, distinct from those of the community 
than what arises from the consideration of 
services rendered to the public * * * Gov- 
ernment is instituted for the common good, 
for the protection, safety, prosperity, and 
happiness of the people and not for the profit, 
honor, or private interest of any one man, 
family, or class of men.“ 

This is the familiar principle of equality 
before the law. It is in the light of this 
principle that I wish to discuss the subject 
of accelerated amortization. As the story 
unfolds I ask you to reflect, whether the 
operation of accelerated amortization in the 
electric utility industry during the Korean 
war does not contravene this principle stated 
in the Massachusetts constitution, which is 
also the guiding principle of all high-minded 
government. 

My discussion is organized under four 
headings, firstly, what is the origin and na- 
ture of accelerated amortization, secondly, 
how does it work in an actual example, 
thirdly, what are the public policy implica- 
tions, and fourthly, what are the conclu- 
sions to be drawn from this study. 


ITS ORIGIN AND NATURE 


On May 14, 1940, Hitler invaded France. 
One month and 8 days later France sur- 
rendered. The German air armadas had 
won the blitzkreig. President Roosevelt re- 
acted promptly by asking Congress in his 
urgent messages of May 16 and June 13 for 
funds to build 4,000 planes. Congress ap- 
proved the funds. 

Two months later only 33 planes were 
on order. Companies refused to expand 
plants except on a basis of higher than nor- 
mal profits. Meanwhile Germany was pro- 
ducing 1,500 planes a month. In despera- 
tion the Secretaries of War, Navy, and 
Treasury appeared in August 1940 before 
the joint hearings of the House Committee 
on Ways and Means and the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance. They recommended 
special income-tax treatment for compa- 
nies which would build defense plants. The 
result was the enactment of section 124 of 
1 Internal Revenue Code on October 10, 

0. 

Thus was ellminated almost from the 
start the noble ideal of the Vinson-Tram- 
mel Act which proposed to take the profit 
out of war. 

The new law permitted the defense agen- 
cies to grant certificates of necessity which 
entitled the holder thereof to amortize for 
tax purposes his new-plant investment over 
a 5-year period at the rate of 20 percent a 
year. As Senator Macnuson told the Fed- 
eral Power Commission on March 18, 1953, 
it was the intent of Congress to provide a 
means whereby a corporation could write 
off the investments in plants which would 
have little, if amy, use after the defense 
emergency had passed. No industry would 
end up with a white elephant on his hands, 
Congress had socialized the risk. 
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Two years after the enactment of section 
124 the National Association of Railroad and 
Utilties Commissioners at the 1942 conven- 
tion received an important recommenda- 
tion from Commissioner Robert E. Healy, 
Securities and Exchange Commission and 
Acting Chairman of the NARUC Committee 
on Corporate Finance. In a brilliant re- 
port Judge Healy puts his finger on the cen- 
tral issue of accelerated amortization by 
pointing out the compound-interest advan- 
tage. He concludes in favor of passing that 
advantage to the utility consumer by urg- 
ing the removal of amortized plant from 
the rate base of the utilities. 

Judge Healy's recommendation for strict 
adherence to a net investment rate base was 
observed in a number of jurisdictions and 
was upheld in a clear case in the Michigan 
courts. The World War IT utility record with 
certificates was fairly good because of re- 
straint in granting them, because of OPA 
pressure to keep rates down and because of 
the influence of outstanding regulatory men, 
notably Leland Olds, Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission; Judge Healy, Bea- 
mish, Jourolmon, Fitzhugh, and Tom Bu- 
chanan, They are now all gone. 

Nevertheless, regarding the program as it 
applied to all industries, the Brewster com- 
mittee of the 80th Congress reported that the 
certificate of necessity program in World War 
II gave rise to “legal profiteering.” 

With the start of the Korean war, the Con- 
gress again enacted the rapid tax write-off 
method as section 124A of the Revenue Act 
of September 23, 1950. This time there was 
virtually no restraint as certificates were is- 
sued at the rate of a billion dollars worth a 
month. A preliminary investigation of the 
first $1,800,000,600 in certificates and cover- 
ing chiefiy just the steel industry was made 
by the House Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments. In its report, 
dated May 28, 1951, the committee con- 
cluded: 

“The certificate-of-necessity program is the 
biggest bonanza that ever came down the 
Government pike.” 

During World War II the certificates 
reached $7.3 billion, of which witnesses be- 
fore the Brewster committee suggested $3 
billion was unwarranted. However, the Ko- 
rean war has already passed the $26 billion 
mark, or more than 3 times as much as was 
necessary to defeat Germany, Italy, and 
Japan in a 6-year war. Nor is the end in 
sight. 

Especially eager to obtain certificates of 
necessity have been the private electric 
utility corporations. As of March 24, 1953, 
they have received certification of 592 proj- 
ects involving a total cost of $3.7 billion of 
which $1.66 billion or 45 percent has been 
assumed to be investment incurred for na- 
tional defense. 

How does the defense agency determine 
what percentage of a plant is to be written 
off for national defense? The original Na- 
tional Securities Resources Board criteria 
read, The major factor controlling the per- 
centage of the certificate should be the prob- 
able economic usefulness of the facility for 
other than defense purposes after 5 years.” 
Under this criteria the electric systems would 
have received virtually no certification. 

Apparently the rule of the Defense Electric 
Power Administration was to regard the nor- 
mal historical growth of the utility as peace 
time investment and anything above that 
amount as defense. Under this logic the 
Pacific Power & Light Co. received a 75 per- 
cent writeoff on the $26,170,000 Yale Dam 
and the Washington Water Power Co. re- 
ceived a 65 percent write-off on the $34,425,- 
000 Cabinet Gorge Dam although both proj- 
ects were urgently needed to alleviate the 
Pacific Northwest power shortage. It is hard- 
ly necessary to add that the DEPA staff was 
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made up largely of private utility executives 
on loan from their companies. 

Another incident in this history is the 
introduction of H. R. 426 on January 3, 1953, 
by Congressman DoNDERO to make acceler- 
ated amortization available retroactively to 
December 31, 1939. The House Committee 
on Ways and Means has held no hearings on 
the bill, but the Northwest Public Power 
Association has filed a letter in opposition. 

This brings the story up to date to the 
Federal Power Commission hearing on Dock- 
et No. R-126 on proposed rulemaking for 
treatment of Federal income taxes as affected 
by accelerated amortization. The issue is 
whether the tax benefits should be given to 
the stockholders as windfall profits or be 
passed on to the consumer in the form of 
cheaper power rates. 

The utilities testified at length in favor of 
placing the tax savings in newly setup de- 
ferred accounts, instead of passing on the 
savings to consumers. This type of account- 
ing had been authorized by many State com- 
missions, and in view of that fact the utili- 
ties felt the best solution was for the Fed- 
eral Power Commission not to make any 
rule at all. 

In favor of passing the benefits on to the 
consumer was Mr. Francis J. Walsh, of the 
FPC staff, who made a very able case. State- 
ments were likewise submitted by Senators 
Macnuson and Jackson, Congressman Don 
Macnuson, the National Rural Electric Co- 
operative Association, the Northwest Public 
Power Association, and the American Public 
Power Association. 

The utilities’ contention that no rule 
should be made by the Federal Power Com- 
‘mission brings to mind the remarks of 
Maryland’s Governor McKeldin recently 
wherein he discussed the man who professes 
impartiality: “By looking with benign tol- 
erance equally upon what is good and what 
is bad, he really allies himself with evil, like 
the policeman who takes no sides between 
the robber and his victim.” 

If I may borrow from Governor McKeldin’s 
simile I should say that if the Federal Power 
Commission regards the arguments of the 
utility managements with benign tolerance 
we may end up with the American consumer 
in the role of victim. 


THE CABINET GORGE DAM 


As a result of this program of noncollection 
of Federal income and excess-profits taxes 
from the electric utilities, the Federal Gov- 
ernment will have an investment in the com- 
panies of about $1,700 million. This is an 
interest-free loan on which the companies 
did not have to pay any financing or under- 
writing fees or bond discount. Theoretically 
the companies must repay the principal 
amount of this money unless they can duck 
out by one of the following four methods: 
First, they can avoid the repayment by show- 
ing a very low net income for any year. Sec- 
ond, they will save money if there is any 
reduction in the corporate income tax rate 
or they may have to pay a little more if the 
rate goes above the present 52-percent level. 
Third, they may utilize a subterfuge such as 
the method of composite depreciation rates 
as is practiced in Oregon. Finally, the com- 
“pany can duck the repayment by selling the 
-amortized plant to a public body at any time 
after the fifth year. 

The Federal Government is the junior 
stockholder in the electric utility business. 
The United States Treasury puts up some 
$1,700 million on the basis of no interest or 
dividends and expecting repayment of princi- 
pal only if the companies enjoy uninterrupt- 
ed prosperity. The Federal lien is junior to 
that of all other bondholders, preferred 
stockholders, common stockholders, or any 
other present or future creditors of these 
companies. Thus accelerated amortization 
becomes a halo around the gilt edges of 


utility bonds. This great amount of junior 
equity money has already enabled the utili- 
ties to obtain bond money cheaply without 
the necessity of issuing additional common 
stock. 

Over and above all these benefits is the 
interest-free feature which shows up most 
dramatically in the case of a plant with a 
long life if the amortized investment is in- 
cluded in the rate base of the utility. 

On February 18, 1952, the Washington 
Water Power Company obtained a certificate 
of necessity for the 200,000 kilowatt Cabinet 
Gorge Dam on the Clark Fork River in Idaho 
with a permissible write-off of 65 percent on 
$34,425,000. The Idaho and Washington 
regulatory commissions have granted or- 
ders permitting tax deferral accounting over 
a 40-year period. Actually the project ob- 
viously has an average useful life of more 
than 40 years. What is the value of the 
accelerated amortization benefit to the com- 
pany for this dam? The answer is $55,- 
809,119. Even if the corporate income tax 
rate remains as high as 52 percent and even 
if the company obtains a rate of return of 
only 6 percent, the compound interest gain 
over the 40-year period is 655,809,119 or more 
than 5 times the amount of the original 
tax deferral of $10,181,195. The computa- 
tions are shown in table 1. 

Applying the same criteria to all electric 
utilities but reducing the normal plant life 
to 30 years shows in table 2 an unearned 
windfall profit for utility stockholders of 
$1,901,009,000 over the 30-year period. All 
these benefits, furthermore, will go to stock- 
holders not as income but as capital gains. 

Please note also table 3 which shows 
that the national debt will be at least $418,- 
916,000 higher 30 years from now just to re- 
flect the interest cost on the deferred taxes. 
This figure is an absolute minimum and is 
based on 2% percent interest compounded 
whereas present interest on Federal bonds is 
over 2.8 nt. This amount of almost 
half a billion doliars is the additional out- 
of-pocket cost to all other Federal taxpayers 
in order to subsidize the electric utility cor- 
porations. 


PUBLIC POLICY IMPLICATIONS 


To analyze the public policy implications 
of accelerated amortization is to trace the 
pathology of a bad law. Step by step it is 
not unlike the morbid progress of a disease. 

The starting point is the issue before the 
Federal Power Commission as pointed out by 
Healy in 1942, namely, will the compound 
interest benefit go to the stockholders .as 
windfall profits or to the consumers as 
cheaper power rates. The utility-stock spec- 
ulators want to use accelerated amortization 
əs a booster pump to transfer more money 
from the consumers to the stockholders. 
The economic effect would be regressive 
making the poor poorer and the rich richer. 
One utility man from Texas even testified it 
would be inflationary to let the consumers 
have cheaper electric rates. 

This conspiracy of utility executives and 
stock speculators t the consumers 
would not be at issue before FPO but for 
the breakdown of regulation at the State 
level. Here is a prime example of hypocrisy. 
The record shows 17 State commissions each 
parading under the flag of the consumer 
while in fact permitting the consumer to 
be exploited. On some of the blackest pages 
of American government is recorded the 
repeated betrayal of the consumer at the 
hands of his publicly paid guardian and pro- 
tector, the public-service commissioner. 

The second stop in this pathological pil- 
grimage is the defense agency where an army 
of corporation executives temporarily dressed 
as policemen are passing out tickets, $26 
billion worth of tickets. This is a case of 
making the fox the custodian of the chicken 
coop. Three congressional committees have 
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now complained in strong language. Most 
recently the Dawson committee in 1951 
said. * * administration * * has been 
unsound and detrimental to the public 
interest. In the first place, the established 
regulations and procedures have not been 
followed. There are instances of outright 
disregard for the safeguards which were de- 
signed to protect these most vulnerable func- 
tions from abuse. The need for prompt 
action to meet the national emergency was 
construed as justifying a ‘shovel in the 
barrel’ approach to the certificate-of-neces- 
sity program as early as 10 days after it got 
underway.” These congressional reports 
cite numerous examples of reckless and irre- 
sponsible administration. 

The Secretary of Interior likewise protested 
frequently regarding the high percentage 
granted in the certificates but he was over- 
ruled by Defense Mobilizer Charles Wilson. 

Thirdly, the law itself invites maladminis- 
tration. The committee found “the criteria 
it sets out for determining the certifiable 
portions are ambiguous and vague, to say 
the least.” For example the term “necessary 
in the interest of national defense” was con- 
strued very broadly “to encompass all ex- 
pansion necessary to satisfy military needs 
together with all expansion necessary to keep 
civilian supplies at as close to normal levels 
as possible during the emergency.” Another 
train of evils followed from the law's vague 
terminology, “attributable to defense pur- 


Fourthly, the conception or theory of the 
law is inconsistent with the traditions of 
this country. As the war clouds were gath- 
ering in 1940 the NARUC Committee on 
Progress in Public Utility Regulation ob- 
served: 

“It has been the avowed purpose of Con- 
gress, through a legislative policy which an- 
tedates the depression and goes back to the 
period immediately following the First World 
War, to control war profits in any future war 
in which the United States might become in- 
volved, and to prevent the creation of new 
war millionaires, It was the general consen- 
sus that this should be effected by the im- 
position of income and excess profits taxes. 
Accordingly, the Vinson-Trammell Act was 
passed, its provisions including e limitation 
upon the profits from the construction or 
manufacture of naval vessels and Army and 
Navy aircraft. The express purpose of this 
act was to take the profit out of war.” 

If indeed government is instituted for the 
common good and not for the profit or pri- 
vate interest of the select few, if indeed there 
is to be equality in the enjoyment of benefits 
before the law, then there must also be 
equality of sacrifice under the law in time 
of war. 

War requires a basic partnership between 
producing industries at home and fighting 
forces at the front. Yet to achieve this part- 
nership we use on the one hand the mer- 
cenary method and on the other hand the 
compulsory draft. The Korean war has cost 
130,000 American casualties and $26 billion 
in accelerated amortization certificates. Re- 
fined in terms of actual profiteering from tax 
writeoffs the Korean war has produced one 
new war millionaire, or his equivalent in 
profits, for every 20 casualties. 

The experience with accelerated amortiza- 
tion casts doubt on the sincerity of utility 
executives in their protestations that they 
are loyal to their country. Insead of patriot- 
ism and a proper regard for the duties of citi- 
zenship there is found an exploitation of the 
national defense emergency as an opportu- 
nity for unwarranted legal profiteering. The 
national defense has been used as a subter- 
fuge and excuse to demand and obtain huge 
Federal subsidies, paid by you and me, to get 
the electric corporations to perform their 
normal and simple public-utility responsi- 
bilities. Having received these subsidies they 
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now have the unmitigated gall to demand the 
right to incorporate these Federal subsidies 
in their rate base and to exact from their 
consumers a 6-percent rate of return thereon. 
From 1937 to 1950 as the result of many 
hearings and court cases the utilities were 
required to wring out over $1.5 billion of 
water from their capital structure. Now they 
propose to put at least as much back, 

This has been a study in sophism, of at- 
tempts to make black appear white, of coun- 
terfeiting truth, of using the appearance of 
logical and a claim of reasonableness to cam- 
ouflage error. This has also beén a study in 
the breakdown of the fundamental morality 
and ethical standards of American public life. 
Good State regulation would have stopped 
this raid on the consumer. Good Federal 
administrators would not have issued the 
certificates. Patriotic utility executives 
would not have demanded them. A wise 
Congress would have thought twice before 
enacting the law. An aroused public would 
not tolerate war profiteering. Whatever it is 
that “is rotten in Denmark” is rotten five 
times. Life has become more complex since 
the days of Hamlet. This pyramid of demor- 
alization brings to mind the words of Oliver 
Goldsmith, “Laws grind the poor, and rich 
men rule the law.” 

A PROGRAM FOR ACTION 

In conclusion there are certain measures 
which the members of this association can 
support in order to restore the principle that 
excessive profits should not be drained from 
the people during a period of national sac- 
rifice. 

First, we should all support the efforts of 
the Federal Power Commission to formulate 
rules which will guard and protect the con- 
sumer. This the Commission can do by 
purging the utility rate base of the plant in- 
vestment which has been amortized through 
the tax certificate process. 

Second, we should all oppose H. R. 426, a 
bill introduced by Congressman DONDERO, 
advocate of the utility corporations, where- 
by accelerated amortization might be ap- 
plied retroactively to 1939. N 

Third, we can all work for the repeal of 
section 124A of the Internal Revenue Code 
a law which has carried many evil conse- 
quences in its train, 

If we can succeed in these three endeavors 
we will not only have served the interests 
of the electric consumers, but we will also 
have repaired the moral standards of the 
utility industry and established principles 
which cannot fail to strengthen our system 
of American democracy in its struggle 
against totalitarianism. 

When we wipe out the opportunity of 
using a period of warfare as a means of mak- 


ing profiteers we return to the conception 


that democracy was once something for 
which men fought, and that it must con- 
tinue to represent a belief in the moral 
equality of men and a ceaseless struggle to 
create a society in which such equality will 
be a living reality. 

These problems are not new. The same 
concern was ably expressed by the Commit- 
tee on Progress in Public Utility Regula- 
tions in language which was adopted by the 
1940 convention of the National Association 
of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners in 
Miami, Fla.: 

“If the time should come for an all-out 
showdown between the United States and 
the totalitarian powers, there is but one 
thing that can defeat this country. That is 
the deep-rooted love of private pecuniary 
gain. Freed of this spirit of greed, democ- 
racy as it has traditionally flourished in this 
country is invincible.” 


Table 1 


WASHINGTON WATER POWER CO.—CABINET 
GORGE HYDROELECTRIC PROJECT 


Investment subject to rapid 
amortization (65 percent on 
„ aaaea Sa n $22, 376, 250 

Annual depreciation accrual on 

a straight line basis: 


5 year rapid amortization....0 4,475,250 
40 year normal life 559, 406 
Balance transferred to earned 
0 3. 915. 844 
Federal tax, 52 percent 2. 036. 239 


WASHINGTON WATER POWER co. 
Effect of rapid amortization of Cabinet 
Gorge project for income tax purposes as- 
suming company earns a return of 6 percent 
on its invested capital. 
[In dollars] 


Annual charges 


ER 


FERREE 


—— 1, 003, 
—— 1, 
—— 1,091, k 
—— 5,1, 139, = 
E 1, 190, 317}. 899, 426 
el 1. 244, 283 953, 
NS 1, 301, 489|. 8901/1, O10, 598 
— 1, 362, 122 891/1, O71, 231 
1, 426, 396 1, 135, 505 
1, 494, 526 1, 203, 635 
1, 566, 744 1, 275, 853 
1, 643, 296 1, 352, 405 
5.7, 724, 440) 1, 433, 549 
1, 810, 453 1, 519, 562 
3 1, 901, 627 1, 610, 736 
3 : 1, 998, 271 1, 707, 379 
32.— 435,011, 891½, 100, 713) 1, 809, 821 
33_...-|36, 821, 712/2, 209, 303 1, 918, 411 
Mii 38, 740, 123/2, 324, 407 2, 033, 515 
kosbe AO, 773, 638/2, 446, 418 2, 155, 526 
boano 2, 929, 1642. 575, 750) 2, 284, 858 
ee 45, 214, 022} 2, 712, 84 2, 421, 949 
3 47, 635, 97102. 858, 158) 2, 567, 266 
n „237 3,012. 2, 721, 302 
40. 52, 924, 539/3, 175, 472 2. 884, 580 


Total. 55, 809, 119] 55,809,119) 10,181,195) 10,181,195) 55,809, 11 
| 


Table 2 


Estimated annual tax savings of the elec- 
tric utility industry due to rapid amortiza- 
tion for income tax purposes assuming 
average life of projects is 30 years: 

Total estimated cost of 592 

projects which have re- 

ceived tax amortization 

certificates as of Mar. 24, 


C $3, 692, 726, 899 
Investment subject to rapid 
amortization -=== =-=- = 1,659,113, 149 


Annual depreciation accrual 
on a straight-line basis: 


5-year rapid amortization. 331, 822, 629 
30-year normal life 55, 303, 772 
Balance transferred to 
earned surplus 276, 518, 857 
Federal tax, 52 percent.. 143, 789, 806 
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Effect of rapid amortiziation for income 
tax purposes, assuming companies earn a 
6 percent return on tax savings which are 
placed in a special earned surplus account. 


[In dollars] 


Year 


BEI 
B= 
8! 


332 

g 

922, 596 288858 
949, 149 28, 194 
977, 388 29, 885 
1, 007, 273 31, 678 
+ 038, 951 33, 579 
072, 530 35, 504 
108, 124 37. 720 
145, 853 39, 993 
42, 393 

„ 44, 936 

273, 47, 632 
320, 50, 490 
371. 53, 520 
at 50,731 

' 60, 135 

541, 63, 743 
605, 67, 658 
672, 71, 622 
774, 616 75, 919 
1, 820, 535) 80, 474 
Total. 1, 901, 009 1, 901, 009 009 


Table 3 


Effect of rapid amortization for income-tax 
purposes on Federal tax income, assuming 
that Government loses interest compounded 
at 244 percent on the deferred amount. 


[In dollars] 


Annual charges 


418, 916 
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Better Days Through Better Ways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1953 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I am including an origi- 
nal speech made by David Fitzgerald, a 
member of the junior class of the Col- 
lierville (Tenn.) High School. Active in 
many school programs, he won honors 
in the subdistrict Future Farmers of 
America public-speaking contest using 
the subject Better Days Through Bet- 
ter Ways. It is a splendidly prepared 
speech and does credit to one much 
older. The speech follows: 

BETTER Days THROUGH BETTER Wars 

Honorable judges, guests, future home- 
makers, and Future Farmers of America, agri- 
culture, as well as industry, has undergone 
many changes. The successful farmer must 
ever be changing his“ kinds and amounts 
of the different crops and livestock he pro- 
duces. His method of feeding, cultivating, 
harvesting, and marketing will be continu- 
ally changing as long as agriculture is classi- 
fied as a science. 

These changes are not the will of the 
farmer but are necessary if he is to survive 
and prosper. If you and I are to have food, 
clothing, shelter, and fuel, these changes are 
essential. 

Many factors influence these changes. The 
habits, customs, and appetites of our Ameri- 
can people show continual variety. We 
grow many vegetables today that were 
unheard of in our grandfathers’ boyhood 
days, but today are on the must list. Seem- 
ingly we need more different kinds and 
amounts of vitamins than were necessary for 
our forefathers. Only a few years ago 
oranges were a Christmas variety; today they, 
or some substitute for them, are a daily 
necessity. 

Many new insects and diseases have ap- 
peared to challenge the farmers’ old style of 
farming. With the aid of the chemist and 
plant pathologists the farmers are meeting 
this challenge. 

The law of supply and demand must be 
met, and farmers cannot always know in ad- 
vance of planting what the demand or the 
supply will be. Overproduction has ever 
been an obstacle for the democratic farmers 
and again will probably become a serious 
problem to them just as soon as Europe can 
get back into production. 

Following each war, the prices of farm 
products have been the first to decline. 
During a war, farmers are geared to a high 
state of production with less labor than ever 
before. Agriculture, as well as industry, 
made an enviable record of production dur- 
ing our recent war. This was made possible 
by price and by a certain amount of patri- 
otism. Give the farmers a price for their 
products and they will always come through. 

Patriotism has enabled farmers to do more 
work with less facilities than ever before. 
Industries, through their method of coopera- 
tion, limit output to meet the demands of 
the buying public. If they overproduce, 
their products will keep for months or even 
years. The farmers in Tennessee have no 
workable cooperative for marketing many of 
their perishable products. 

Agriculture in Tennessee is going to need 
the help of industry as well as the help of 
the public who eat. When farm prices de- 
cline, farmers cannot compete with industry 


and cannot pay the price necessary to se- 
cure needed labor. 

Our country is a land of plenty. We have 
plenty for our people at home and some to 
share with our neighbors in need. Most of 
this plenty comes from the soil, the soil that 
you and I are privileged to have and enjoy 
during our lifetime. Many hard working 
farmers, as well as other people, do not have 
the necessities of life in this land of plenty. 
It is my sincere belief that every person in 
America should have all the necessities and 
at least some of the luxuries of life. We are 
not asking for gifts in the form of subsidies 
or cash payments. We only ask for a rea- 
sonable price and a system of marketing and 
purchasing. The outstanding need of agri- 
culture today, if we are to regain our birth- 
right, is a unified program of cooperative 
purchasing and marketing of farm products 
and supplies. 

Agriculture is the very heart of all indus- 
try, the foundation of a society, the strength 
of a nation, and the basis of civilization. 
Yet the farmer is not taking advantage of 
his position as producer of that which sup- 
plies the world's most basic need—food. His 
position as producer of the world’s most in- 
dispensable product should exalt him above 
all other producers. We find in the farmers’ 
plight, however, one of the world's greatest 
paradoxes: Instead of holding a position of 
power, in an economic sense he has been 
subjugated to the will of others. Why? Be- 
cause of competition instead of cooperation 
among farmers. I would not say that co- 
operation in buying and selling would be a 
cure-all for the farmers’ ailments. I do be- 
lieve, however, that if we could improve our 
cooperation, if grading of products were 
stressed, if certain types of our products were 
put on the market in a more attractive pack- 
age, and in a little better condition, if we 
could establish our products as being of the 
finest quality, perhaps using a trade name 
or brand for these products, our marketing 
problems would then become fewer. 

Why is it that all other producers can 
add what they call a fair margin of profit 
to the cost of production when setting the 
price a consumer must pay for anything 
from a piece of candy to the most expensive 
car, while we continue to take our products 
to town and ask, “What will you give us?” 
Or when we have a few dollars to spend, 
we ask, “What will you take?” It is much 
like a oneway street with no place to turn 
around. As a result, we are receiving only 
about one-third of each dollar which the con- 
sumer must pay for food while the people 
who do the processing and distributing of 
this food receive the other two-thirds. 

Cooperation among farmers is by no means 
new. Farmers of some of the more progres- 
sive countries of Europe have for many years 
profited by cooperative buying of feeds and 
cooperative selling of many types of farm 
products, particularly dairy products. The 
idea is also common in the northern part 
of our own country and could profitably take 
a place in our own section. The cooperative 
marketing of milk in our own locality is a 
good example of what can be done in this 
field. Even during times of depression co- 
ops help. to bolster the income of a farm- 
er and to maintain his standard of living. 

We have leaders in this State who are 
strong believers in agriculture and we need 
others who have a sympathetic understand- 
ing of the viewpoint of the farmers, not 
that of the politician. We need the type 
of leaders that industry has been display- 
ing for the past 50 years. 

Leadership demands far-reaching vision, 
progressive thought, and the ability to de- 
velop these thoughts into a constructive 
program of advancement. We are in desper- 
ate need of those leaders who are honest, 
courageous, and clear sighted enough to take 
us out of the turmoil caused by debt and 
put us on the high road-to success. 
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We must realize that leadership alone 
cannot solve our problems. There must al- 
so be loyal support on the part of all farm- 
ers. Where the most successful pioneer 
was the man most able to fight hardships 
single handed, the most prosperous farmer 
today is the one who best knows how to 
join hands in meeting life’s obstacles. It 
is practically impossible to try to apply any 
farm remedy unless farmers are organized. 

I will not contend that the farmer should 
organize for the purpose of striking and 
keeping his vices and products off the 
market as y organizations are doing to- 
day. Instead, he should have some organi- 
zation that would help him put his wares 
on the market in a better way. 

It is my sincere hope and dream that Ten- 
nessee will someday, within my lifetime, 
through its quality products, its grading 
standards, and its spirit of cooperation, be 
known for quality products both in agri- 
culture and industry. I, as a Future Farmer 
and as a believer in better days through 
better ways, hope that I may some day have 
some part in making life much easier and 
happier on the farm. 


Necessity for an Increased Appropriation 
for Hospital Construction Under Public 
Health Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 21, 1953 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
am deeply interested in having our hos- 
pital construction program measure up 
to what was intended when the law was 
enacted. 

As a member of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce I took 
a great interest in the legislation and 
was greatly pleased when it was favor- 
ably reported to the House. During the 
years that have intervened since its 
adoption I have continued to be inter- 
ested. 

It has been highly gratifying to see 
the great good that has resulted. Com- 
munities that had long been in need of 
hospital facilities, but were unable to 
finance the cost of them, have obtained 
them. No money of our Government 
pas ever been spent to greater adyan- 

ge. 

While I appreciate the necessity of 
having a curtailment of Government 
spending, yet I do not believe that the 
people of this country expect or desire 
that curtailment to come at the expense 
of the unfortunate and those in need 
of hospital care. There are many ways 
in which money can be saved but it 
should not be at the expense of caring 
for the sick, diseased, and the broken 
in body and mind. They create an ob- 
ligation that must not be ignored. To 
do so is to fail in our duty as a Christian 
nation. 

The Congress has provided authority 
to appropriate $150 million for the pur- 
pose of assisting communities where the 
need for hospitals is most critical. Not- 
withstanding such authority has been 
given, yet the Appropriations Committee 
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has reported a bill now before the House 
that provides only $50 million for the 
purpose. This is not only below the 
amount requested by Secretary Hobby, 
of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, but it is even $25 million 
below the amount fixed in President Eis- 
enhower's budget. Thus, by action of 
the subcommittee, only $50 million is 
provided in the appropriation bill re- 
ported by that committee. There is no 
justification for any such reduction. Our 
Nation is not so bad off or so poor that 
it cannot adequately provide for our 
people who are sick in body and mind 
and need hospital care. 

I wish now in more detail to set out 
the need that exists, as follows: 


Preliminary request to Bureau 


of the Budget $150, 000, 000 
Formal request to Bureau of 

the Budget 150, 000, 000 
Formal request to Congress... 75, 000, 000 


Revised request to Secretary of 

Department of Health, Edu- 

cation, and Welfare 60, 000, 000 
Estimate as reported out by 

the House Appropriations 
50, 000, 000 


The printed budget for fiscal year 1954 
includes a request for $75 million, which 
represents the total to be allocated to the 
States and Territories to defray part of 
the costs of construction of hospitals, 
public health centers, and related facili- 
ties. The ifouse Appropriations Com- 
mittee reduces this amount to $50 mil- 
lion, 

Federal funds appropriated under the 
Hospital Survey and Construction Act 
are allocated to the States on a statutory 
mathematical formula—Public Law 725, 
79th Congress, as amended by Public Law 
380, 81st Congress. Any reduction in 
funds affects all States. These funds, 
when appropriated, are allocated to the 
States at the beginning of the fiscal year. 
The States, in turn, program out, or 
promise, specific amounts to local project 
sponsors on the basis of priorities which 
take into consideration relative hospital 
bed needs. 

The estimated deficiency of this Na- 
tion’s hospital bed need is approximately 
733,000 to 850,000 beds in the four basic 
categories of general, mental, tubercu- 
losis, and chronic. One-fourth of the 
bed deficiency is in the area of general 
beds. Two-thirds of the Nation’s hos- 
pital bed deficiency is made up of mental 
disease and chronic disease beds and in- 
creasing attention must be directed to 
the construction of these types of hos- 
pitals. Similarly, with an increasing 
emphasis upon larger hospitals and 
teaching medical centers, integral units 
of a coordinated hospital system, atten- 
tion must be directed to their construc- 
tion. 

It is essential to point out that the 
argument of the supply of Hill-Burton 
facilities exceeding the demand over- 
looks the following factors: 

(a) There is the above-cited unmet 
hospital bed need in the Nation vari- 
ously estimated at between 733,000 to 
850,000 hospital beds depending upon 
the weighting given Federal hospitals in 
rendering a community service. 


(b) A considerable percentage of our 
present hospital beds are old, outmoded, 
and in need of functional modernization 
and/or replacement. 

(c) There is a backlog of actual proj- 
ects reported by the States which could 
utilize almost immediately $110 million 
in Federal funds for fiscal years 1954 
and 1955. 

(d) General hospital beds are still 
needed in many areas of the country for 
which there is no hope without Federal 
or other assistance, 

(e) Only a small portion of Federal 
assistance has gone toward meeting the 
vast unmet hospital bed needs in the 
mental and chronic disease categories; 
there seems to be little possibility of 
meeting such needs without a Federal 
incentive. 

It should also be realized that, in view 
of the limited Federal funds that have 
been made available during the past few 
fiscal years, very little has been possible 
toward alleviating the needs for other 
than general hospital beds. 

Thirty-three of the States have 
adopted the technique of phasing out 
the construction of a hospital over sev- 
eral years so that the essential larger 
projects may be constructed, such as 
mental, tuberculosis, chronic, and teach- 
ing hospitals. It is pertinent to point 
out that hospital programing, planning, 
design, and equipping which culminates 
in the construction of a hospital build- 
ing extends over several months and into 
succeeding fiscal years. In order that 
these phases may progress, the States 
through necessity must have some 
amount in mind as a basis from which 
to plan. It is evident, therefore, that 
a cutback disrupts the orderly progress 
of the program. Such a cutback might 
well result in work stoppages and breach 
of construction contracts. Even though 
the projects may be phased over a num- 
ber of fiscal years, generally the con- 
tract between the sponsors and con- 
tractors is for the total facility. It will 
be noted from the attached exhibit I 
that the cutback from $75 million to 
$50 million, will result in 14 States re- 
ceiving less for fiscal year 1954 than has 
been previously earmarked for specific 
project sponsors. 

In addition, it will be noted from the 
Statistics that follow that over $31 mil- 
lion has been tentatively approved 
throughout the States for projects split 
into fiscal year 1954, leaving less than 
$19 million for new construction. 

What may be accomplished with an 
appropriation of $50 million in fiscal year 
1954? The amount would be matched 
by State and local money for a total 
program of approximately $100 million. 
At an average cost figured at $16,000 
each, approximately 6,250 hospital beds 
would be provided plus a few public 
health centers and related health facili- 
ties. These facilities, together with hos- 
pital construction outside the hospital 
survey and construction program, are 
not keeping up with bed needs resulting 
from increased population and obsoles- 
cence or wearing out of hospitals. The 
annual increase in population of over 
2 million per year requires 24,000 beds. 
In addition, each year 6,000 hospital 
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beds become obsolete and need replace- 
ment. To cope, therefore, only with the 
factors of population increase and ob- 
solescence there is a need for 30,000 beds 
annually, . 

In recent years hospital construction 
under the hospital survey and construc- 
tion program has amounted to about 
one-third of total hospital construction, 
exclusive of purely Federal construction. 
Total construction has been at a level 
which has barely kept up with the in- 
crease in population. If the hospital 
survey and construction program is re- 
duced to $50 million it will mean that 
the already tremendous deficit of 850,- 
000 hospital beds will be increased by 
about 3,750 hospital beds next year. 
Thus, no inroad can be made into the 
accumulated bed deficiency. This is a 
situation which may affect our Nation’s 
security adversely, 

During the course of the investigation 
of the program by the House committee, 
most of the hospital occupancy rate fig- 
ures furnished were for hospitals that 
had been in operation for less than a 
2-year period and in fact many of these 
for only a 1-year period. Almost uni- 
versally a new hospital in a community, 
particularly if the community never be- 
fore had a hospital, finds its occupancy 
to be at a low level during the first few 
years. The House committee report 
completely overlooks basic principles of 
hospital operation. 

The argument with respect to a few 
hospitals being closed should be con- 
sidered in relation to the 1,168 hospitals 
that are in operation. Actually, one of 
the projects is a 14-bed hospital, the 
second is a 20-bed hospital. Both of. 
these, it is anticipated, will open before 
long. In the third project the necessary 
steps have already been taken to secure 
a repayment of Federal funds, amount- 
ing to $17,470, put in this project, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of section 
625 (e) of the law. 

A major criticism in the report is the 
alleged misuse of funds and the con- 
struction of projects which do not add 
hospital beds. The hearings rather 
clearly indicated that all allegations of 
misuse of funds were adequately refuted. 
It must be pointed out, moreover, that 
it was never the intention of the law to 
confine itself solely to projects which 
added hospital beds. The purpose of the 
law is to assist in providing facilities 
ultimately necessary for furnishing hos- 
pital services. Hospital beds are only 
one of many items needed for patient 
care. Thus the law defines “hospital” to 
include “public health centers and gen- 
eral, tuberculosis, mental, chronic dis- 
ease, and other types of hospitals and 
related facilities, such as laboratories, 
outpatient departments, nurses’ home 
and training facilities, and central serv- 
ice facilities operated in connection with 
hospitals, but does not include any hos- 
pital furnishing primarily domiciliary 
care.“ 

The statement that Federal funds have 
not been used to provide facilities in 
areas with the greatest need overlooks 
the fact that of 768 completely new gen- 
eral hospital projects constructed with 
the aid of Federal funds, 430 are located 
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in areas which had no hospital facilities 
prior to Hill-Burton; 151 are located in 
areas which had facilities which were 
inadequate or unacceptable because they 
constituted fire and health hazards, were 
obsolescent or were unsuitably designed. 
All hospitals constructed in areas with 
no previous hospital facilities have pro- 
vided 20,000 beds since 1946, reducing 
the number needed from 34,000 to 14,000, 
of which federally aided hospitals con- 
stitute the greater majority. It is true 
that there are areas of the country still 
without beds—4 million people are in- 
volved—and that in 10 States at least 
one-quarter of a million people have no 
hospital facilities in their communities. 
These areas, for the most part, are finan- 
cially distressed and have thus far been 
unable to raise the necessary sponsor’s 
share of the cost of construction. 

A major point in support of the dras- 
tic action proposed is the fact that $172 
million was unexpended. This ignores 
completely the fact that Federal funds 
are only paid out for work in place, 
services rendered, and equipment pur- 
chased. It ignores the vital fact that 
$111 million of these funds were ear- 
marked for projects under construction. 
As a matter of fact, only $61 million of 
previously appropriated funds were un- 
obligated as of February 28, 1953. In 
fact, all of these funds had been pre- 
viously allotted to the States and were 
made available by the Congress for a 
2-year period, which is the necessary 
period of time for a project sponsor to 
raise funds, acquire site, and prepare de- 
tailed architectural drawings and speci- 
fications. Over $30 million of the $61- 
million balance had, on that date, been 
allocated to project sponsors against 
which they were proceeding with fund 
raising, site acquisition, etc. In fact, as 
of March 31, 1953, out of $82,500,000 
appropriated for fiscal year 1952, $80,- 
267,000 was allocated to project sponsors 
with 3 months of availability still re- 
maining, and out of the $75 million ap- 
propriated for fiscal year 1953, $57,959,- 
000 had been allocated to project spon- 
sors with 15 months of availability re- 
maining. Thus, as of March 31, 1953, 
less than $20 million could be considered 
in any sense as a true free balance. 
Furthermore, it is not known how much 
of this sum the States have appropriated 
to project sponsors which have not been 
formalized by the approval of their ap- 
plications. 

The role of the vast majority of the 
projects built under the hospital sur- 
vey and construction program, being 
located in communities of less than 5,000 
population, in times of catastrophe in 
the urban areas cannot be overlooked. 
These small hospitals removed from po- 
tential targets areas may serve readily 
as evacuation destinations for the ur- 
ban areas and as such will be greatly 
needed. 

In conclusion, the program is serving 
the Nation as a cooperative Federal, 
State, and local endeavor and warrants 
every consideration so that our overall 
national hospital system may be better 
able to meet the needs of our people in 
peace as well as in any form of disaster. 
The appropriations should be adequate 
to meet the existing need. It is our duty 

to see that they do, 
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Allocations prescribed by Public Law 725, 79th Cong., as amended, based on various allo- 
cations under appropriation “Grants for hospital construction, Public Health Service“ 


State and Territory 


Michigan 
Minnesota 


State allocation ! on a basis of Amount in 
split projects 
for 1954 as of 

$75,000,000 | $60,000,000 | $50,000,000 | May 15, 1953 
2, 687, 517 2, 140, 188 
476, 882 379, 762 
1, 660, 935 1, 322, 676 
3, 083, 839 2, 455, 797 
639, 938 509, 611 
542, 328 431, 880 
200, 000 200, 
200, 000 200, 
1. 887, 501 1, 503, 101 
2, 728, 020 2, 172, 443 
334, 748 266, 575 
2, 385, 007 1, 899, 287 
1, 754, 525 1, 397, 206 
1, 230, 885 980, 208 
1,020. 848 812, 947 
2, 330, 581 1, 855, 945 
2, 072, 819 1, 650, 677 
538, 605 428, 915 
954.211 759, 881 
1,711, 639 1, 363, 054 iA 
2, 448, 070 1,949, 507 — 
1, 517, 610 1, 208, 540 1, 
2, 161, 345 1. 721, 175 1. 426, 053 
1,911, 103 1, 521, 896 1, 260, 944 
221, 503 200, 000 200, 000 
624, 898 497, 634 412, 307 
200, 000 200, 000 200, 000 
282, 556 225, 011 200, 000 
1, 488, 871 1, 185, 653 982, 355 
456, 333 363, 301, 088 
3, 374, 957 2, 687, 627 2, 226, 793 
3, 328, 870 2, 650, 2, 196, 384 
327, 260, 646 215, 954 
2, 895, 766 2, 306, 027 1, 910, 624 
1, 526, 172 1, 215, 359 1, 006, 967 
638, 508 508, 544 421, 346 
4, 236, 026 3, 373, 334 2, 794, 925 
310, 923 247, 602 205, 147 
1. 831, 213 1. 458, 276 1. 208, 232 
344, 502 274, 342 227, 302 
2, 563, 773 2, O41, 646 1, 691, 575 
4, 426, 629 3, 525, 121 2, 920, 685 
398, 258 317, 151 262, 770 
223. 662 200, 000 200, 000 
2, 219, 346 1, 767, 363 1, 464, 322 
853, 400 679, 600 563, 072 
1, 364, 010 1, 086, 221 899, 972 
1, 532, 724 1, 220, 576 1, 011. 290 
200, 000 200, 000 200, 000 
200, 000 200, 000 200, 000 
219, 716 200, 200, 000 
204, 157 1, 755, 268 1, 454. 300 

26, 878 21, 404 17, 

75, 000, 000 60, 000, 000 50, 000, 000 


1 Total population of the continental United States as of July 1, 1952, and of the Territories as of July 1, 1950, as 


estimated by Bureau of the C 


—— 


Farm Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HAROLD O. LOVRE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 21, 1953 


Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include a radio 
broadcast by Hon. WESLEY A. D’Ewart, 
of Montana, on the subject of farm 
prices. 

Representative D’Ewart was one of 
the speakers who participated in the 
special broadcasts by United States Sen- 
ators and Representatives on farm issues 
and farm programs which were carried 
as a public service by the Farmers Union 
Grain Terminal Association over stations 
in Montana and South Dakota, 

The broadcast follows: 

I am glad to have this invitation to dis- 
cuss farm prices, through the facilities made 
available by Mr. Gordon Roth, Director of 
Public Relations, Farmers Union Grain Ter- 
minal Association. Certainly there are few 
subjects of greater concern to all of us— 
farmers, ranchers, and city dwellers alike. 


Farm prices have been going down steadily 
for many months. The decline began in 
1948, there was a short interruption for many 
commodities when war began in Korea, but 
the decline set in again very soon and has 
continued until recently. This is no news 
to farmers. I am a farmer myself, and I 
have been disturbed about the trend for 
some time. It may be news to city people, 
for the reason that economic controls and 
the increased costs of distribution have 
pretty largely prevented them from realizing 
any savings as a result of farm price drops, 
And it appears to have been news to a great 
many politicians who have been trying to 
make hay out of the situation since the new 
Secretary of Agriculture took office slightly 
over a month ago. Farmers, however, have 
watched their income shrink sharply for the 
past 2 years until today they are truly in 
an economic squeeze. 

Average farm prices are now about 92 
percent of parity. The farmer's share of 
the consumers food dollar has dropped from 
53 to 45 cents. His 1952 income was 11 per- 
cent less than the previous year. His costs 
of production and taxes show no signs of 
decreasing, but are even on the increase. 

Long ago the Congress that 
farm prosperity was essential to national 
prosperity. During the Coolidge and Hoover 
administrations the foundation was laid for 
a national farm policy, based upon the be- 
lief that the Government of the United 
States has a legitimate interest in taking 
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steps to maintain a sound and stable farm 
economy. Over the years, through trial and 
error, and usually without reference to par- 
tisan politics, a considerable body of agri- 
cultural law has grown up and we have 
come to know what can and cannot be done 
in this field. 

In my opinion, there are three direct in- 
fluences responsible for the recent farm de- 
cline. 

First. Imports from foreign countries, en- 
couraged by the free-trade policies of the 
former administration, have undersold Amer- 
ican farmers and taken unfair advantage of 
the market, 

Second. Increased productivity of foreign 
agriculture has reduced the overseas demand 
for American farm products. Our exports of 
farm goods dropped 30 percent last year. 

Third. These factors plus high levels of 
production and the dislocation of marketing 
caused by Federal price controls have cre- 
ated an apparent surplus of some commodi- 
ti 


es, 

In addition to these direct causes of farm 
price decline, the financial policies of the 
Federal Government during the past 8 years, 
with repeated deficits, outrageous extrava- 
gance, and resulting inflation, have hurt 
every farmer. 

The question is what we shall do to cor- 
rect these problems and help farmers achieve 
the goal of full parity, a fair and equitable 
price, for their products. This is the goal of 
the Eisenhower administration, of Secretary 
of Agriculture Benson, and it is my goal as a 
farmer and a Member of Congress. 

One very important step already has been 
taken—the abolition of price controls. Al- 
ready the channels of trade are being 
straightened out and we are on the way to 
recovery from the maladjustments controls 
created. 

Secondly, consideration is being given to 
imports, and Members of Congress, including 
myself, are working on legislation to pro- 
tect the farmers’ market against unwarrant- 
ed imports. 

Beyond that, the Secretary of Agriculture 
is making full use of the price-support legis- 
lation now on the statutes, buying by the 
armed services has been stepped up, studies 
have been started to improve our present 
agricultural marketing laws. 

In recent days there has been an encour- 
aging trend toward stronger and more stable 
farm prices. I sincerely hope this trend con- 
tinues, and T shall continue to support meas- 
ures toward that end. 


Senator Cooper Asks Aggressive Admin- 
istration Action on Trade Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
include an article from the New York 
Times reporting a speech made in that 
city on Wednesday by the distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky, the Honorable 
JOHN SHERMAN COOPER: 


TRADE Ponicy Test NEARS IN CONGRESS—SEN- 
ator From KENTUCKY Says ADMINISTRA- 
TION LEADERSHIP IS REQUIRED FOR REVIS- 
ION—SPEAKS AT LUNCHEON HEN - Mas- 
URES To RESTRICT IMPORTS Sam To SHOW 
NEED or BETTER UNDERSTANDING BY ALL 
Revision of United States foreign eco- 

nomic policy in the direction of freer trade— 

meaning chiefly a willingness to accept more 


imports from other free nations—will de- 
pend largely on strong and persistent lead- 
ership by President Eisenhower and his ad- 
ministration. 

This view on the current controversy over 
trade and tariff policies was expressed yes- 
terday by Senator JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, 
Republican, of Kentucky. He spoke at the 
World Trade Luncheon held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel as part of the city’s observa- 
tion of World Trade Week. 

“Such leadership,” Senator Cooper said, “is 
demonstrated.” He observed also that he 
felt the President does not fully realize the 
strength he holds for infiuencing Congress. 


CITES OPPOSITION BILLS 


He cited trade bills now before Congress, 
many aimed at further restricting imports 
and in conflict with proposals made by the 
President. In light of these, he said, it is 
essential that the people and Congress be- 
come more aware of the relationship of freer 
trade with the security and progress of the 
free world. 

Senator Cooper referred to bills for ex- 
tension of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act, which expires on June 12; simplification 
of customs procedure, and creation of a spe- 
cial commission to reexamine foreign eco- 
nomic policy on a nonpartisan long-term 
basis related to the Nation’s need and re- 
sponsibilities. 

The President, Mr. Cooper noted, has asked 
1-year extension of the Trade Act unchanged, 
pending the commission study, but exten- 
sive House hearings have been devoted to an 
extension bill that would permit greater 
trade restrictions, 

“The action that Congress will take on 
these measures,” he said, “will indicate its 
attitude toward a revision of foreign eco- 
nomic policy. They will also test the de- 
termination and ability of the administra- 
tion to translate into action the broad con- 
cepts which the President has suggested.” 


ALTERNATIVE POLICIES 


In the reexamination of policy Mr. 
Cooper said, there can either be “a bold 
course of action yielding long-term benefits 
to ourselves and the world,” or there can be 
a bogging-down in old assumptions and 
prejudices.” 

“I want very much to be optimistic,” the 
Senator declared, “but I find it hard to en- 
vision the support that will be needed in 
Congress for a revision of trade policy and 
trade legislation unless the supporters of 
trade expansion are hardheaded and realis- 
tic in their proposals. 

“Sections and industries and their workers 
have prejudices and interests, and we know 
they are deep-seated. It will be difficult to 
lay aside these short-term interests and prej- 
udices and form new concepts of foreign- 
trade policy, on the basis of long-term na- 
tional interests. But if anything is to be 
accomplished this is what we will have to 
do.” 

The Senator urged a full presentation of 
all facts about liberalized trade, even the 
unpleasant ones concerning possible injury 
to some individuals and industries, as well 
as those concerning the need for Increasing 
trade in the broad national interest. 

He commented on the course of United 
States trade over the last decade, emphasiz- 
ing that foreign aid has been instrumental 
in producing a continuous big surplus of ex- 
ports over imports. He cited also the Na- 
tion's dependence on large-scale exports and 
the desirability of maintaining them. 

“Ten percent of movable goods go into ex- 
ports.“ Senator Cooper said, and more than 
35 percent of such basic commodities as rice, 
cotton, and wheat; 25 percent of tobacco; 
and similarly high percentage on textile ma- 
chinery, machine tools, and tractors. 

“The expansion of this country has not only 
made it the greatest industrial nation but 
also the greatest market,” the speaker as- 
serted, “There must be a resolution of the 
question of whether we want to continue ex- 
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ports or allow them to fall to the lower level 
of imports in the absence of heavy foreign- 
aid grants,” he said. 

“There must be a choice on this question,” 
the Senator added, “between reduced trade 
volume or continued large exports paid for 
with the earnings of foreign countries from 
increased imports. There is also need to 
face the alternative,” Mr. Cooper said, “of 
having other nations make the decision to re- 
strict trade, buy where they can sell, includ- 
ing possibly more trade with Communist 
countries. 

“In addition,” Senator Cooper said, “it 
must be realized that the conflict between 
communism and the West will persist regard- 
less of a hoped-for truce in Korea. Interde- 
pendence in securing peace among the free 
nations will make more liberalized trade es- 
sential in the national interest.” 


The Slovak League of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1953 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following memoran- 
dum to the President and the Congress 
of the United States issued by the 33d 
congres of the Slovak League of Amer- 
ca: 


Mr. President and Members of Congress, 
the Slovak League of America, a civic and 
cultural organization truly representative of 
Americans of Slovak descent, has always 
been dedicated to the American way of life. 
We are proud of the fact that America has 
always been a real friend of the oppressed 
and persecuted. The Slovak League of 
America, representing the overwhelming ma- 
jority of organized Americans of Slovak de- 
scent, most heartily endorses the policy of 
offering asylum and material and moral aid 
to the peoples of all nations persecuted for 
their political or religious convictions. At 
the same time, however, the Slovak League 
insists that this policy must apply equally 
and without exception to all nations and, 
therefore, even to the Slovak nation from 
which we are descended. 

As Americans we sincerely believe that 
every nation, large or small, has the in- 
herent, God-given right to freedom and in- 
dependence, the right to its own nation- 
hood and statehood. We believe, too, that 
liberty cannot be exercised by proxy and 
that all nations are entitled to a voice in 
the determination of their own destinies, 

The Slovak nation, one of the oldest na- 
tions of central Europe, is a Christian nation. 
Its history is one of thralldom and exploita- 
tion by foreigners. For over 10 centuries the 
homeland of the Slovaks—Slovakia—has been 
a pawn in the hands of greater and lesser 
powers, and its freedom, territorial integrity, 
and security and, hence, its very destiny, have 
always been determined by foreigners. 

It is only natural that Americans of Slovak 
descent are vitally interested in the question 
of the national existence of the nation they 
are descended from. And since the Slovak 
nation cannot speak freely for itself, im- 
prisoned as it is behind a forced Iron Curtain, 
the Slovak League of America has taken upon 
itself the obligation of pleading for the 
recognition and respect for the fundamental 
rights of the Slovak nation, Those rights 
are predicated in the elementary democratic 
principle that all peoples, wherever they may 
be found and however few their numbers, are 
morally obligated and entitled to speak in 
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the council of nations, there to defend rights 
to survival and self-fulfillment. 

The members of the Slovak League of 
America, including the membership of the 
organizations actively affiliated with it, are 
loyal to America because to them America is 
the ideal—the living symbol of freedom, tol- 
erance, and justice. They seek no special 
favors for the people from which they are 
descended but only the recognition of and 
respect for the inherent and fundamental 
rights of the Slovak nation. We firmly be- 
lieve that it is in the highest interests of 
America and the rest of the free world that 
the Slovaks be free and have their own inde- 
pendent state. 

The Slovak League of America has been 
told repeatedly by responsible people in past 
administrations of government that the 
United States has never opposed the aspira- 
tions of any nation in Europe, or elsewhere, 
to determine by its own free choice the state 
or form of political organization under which 
it preferred to live. We have been advised 
repeatedly by the same authorities that the 
principle of self-determination had been a 
fundamental principle of American foreign 
policy since the administration of President 
Woodrow Wilson and that our administra- 
tions of government have not departed from 
that policy even in the case of the Slovak 
nation. 

Despite these repeated assurances, however, 
it remains incontrovertibly true that the 
principle of self-determination never did 
apply in practice to the Slovak nation. The 
administration of Woodrow Wilson was not 
guided by it in 1918 when the Republic of 
Czechoslovakia was born, the administra- 
tion of Franklin D. Roosevelt completely 
ignored it, and the administration of Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman repudiated it in the 
case of Slovakia after the defeat of Hitler 
in 1945. 

Regrettable as it is, the indisputable fact 
remains that the administration of Harry 
S. Truman helped to destroy the independent 
Republic of Slovakia in 1945. It remains a 
historical truth that duly elected representa- 
tives of the Slovak nation, members of the 
legal autonomous Slovak Government of 
Czechoslovakia, voted unanimously for the 
independence of Slovakia on March 14, 1939, 
more than 6 months before the start of World 
War II. The Slovak Republic was recog- 
nized by 27 governments, including the gov- 
ernments of Great Britain and France. And 
yet, the victorious United Nations, without 
ascertaining the will of the people of Slovak- 
ia, acquiesced to the wanton destruction of 
the Slovak Republic and to the domination 
of the Slovaks by a foreigner, Dr. Edward 
Benes, the implacable enemy of Slovak free- 
dom and independence. We knew then, just 
as we know now, that Dr. Benes, who re- 
signed from the highest trust in his country 
during its worst crisis and fled to England, 
could never have returned to Czechoslovakia 
again, as president if he had not betrayed 
the peoples of that hapless country to the 
Stalinmen of Moscow. 

We repeat now what we had so strongly 
emphasized on various occasion in the past 
8 years: no matter what the circumstances 
under which the Slovak Republic came into 
being, it should have never been destroyed 
against the will of the Slovak people who 
created it. 

The Slovak League of America and the 
organizations affliated with it are American 
institutions, Their primary concern has al- 
Ways been the welfare and security of the 
United States of America. We could never 
sit idly by while foreign political opportu- 
nists, discredited by their own peoples, were 
given American tax dollars to promote their 
own selfish ends and political philosophies 
which led their own countries to ruin. We 
must never allow foreigners to compromise 
the good name of our America. 

We particularly resent the fact that past 
administrations of the United States Gov- 


ernment were inclined to recognize and favor 
former Czechoslovak politicians and mem- 
bers of the Prague Government, who had al- 
ways been against the American principle of 
self-determination and were sworn enemies 
of Slovak freedom and independence. We 
were deeply hurt in 1945, when the Admin- 
istration of President Harry S. Truman rec- 
ognized the Communist-dominated Czecho- 
slovak regime of Dr. Edward Benes, the mem- 
bers of which were responsible for the de- 
struction of the Slovak Republic. In 1948, 
after the so-called “Communist putsch” in 
Czechoslovakia, we strongly protested to the 
Administration of the American Government 
against the admission into the United States 
of former members of the Communist-domi- 
nated National Front“ government of 
Czechoslovakia who had collaborated with 
the Communists in government and with the 
Kremlin until February 1948. We still in- 
sist that these so-called “Czechoslovaks,” 
now organized in the United States of Amer- 
ica as the “Council of Free Czechoslovakia,” 
are in a large measure responsible for the 
present terrible plight of the Czech and the 
Slovak nations. They have, in fact, compro- 
mised the good name of America, as well as 
the prestige of the Czechs and the Slovaks, 
the majority of whom were anti-Communist. 

We sincerely believe that it is immoral and 
unjust to recognize, aid and comfort indi- 
viduals and organizations, who are opposed 
to the American principle of self-deter- 
mination and who seek the destruction of 
the Slovak nation. As Americans we have 
protested and we shall continue to protest 
against the employment of such individ- 
uals by the Voice of America or any other 
Government agencies. We believe that there 
are many intelligent and capable Americans 
of Slovak and Czech descent who could bet- 
ter advise and serve the administration of 
our Government than the former members 
of the Communist-dominated national 
front government of Czechoslovakia and 
their followers. In the interest of the se- 
curity and welfare of America, and in the 
names of the voiceless Slovaks behind the 
Iron Curtain, we urge the President and the 
new administration of our Government to 
withdraw any and all recognition and ma- 
terial aid and comfort from all such individ- 
uals or organizations harboring such indi- 
viduals as speedily as possible. 

It is a matter of record that the Slovak 
nation has fought the Godless philosophy 
of communism for over a hundred years. 
The people of Slovakia have fought Com- 
munists and communism in and out of sea- 
son, and they fight it today, because they 
firmly believe that it is the most terrible 
scourge on humanity. 

The Slovak nation is a deeply religious one. 
It is determined to fight the plague of com- 
munism, which threatens to destroy all Slo- 
vak national and religious traditions, to the 
last man. For God and country“ is the 
cry of the Slovaks at home, and “For God 
and country” is the motto of Americans of 
Slovak descent. If the Slovaks ever needed 
encouragement from America and the free 
world, they certainly need it today. Their 
eyes are turned to America, their last hope 
of liberation. America must not disappoint 
the people of Slovakia. And America will 
not disappoint them, but give them encour- 
agement, if it aids the Slovaks in their fight 
against communism and for a free Slova- 
kia. The Slovaks were through with the 
“Czechoslovak” political monstrosity in 1939 
and want no more of it; they are not willing 
to be subservient to and exploited by the 
Czechs and their Communist allies. They 
are most willing to fight communism, but 
they are not willing to commit national 
suicide. It is immoral even to suggest that 
they do. And it certainly is not American. 

The Slovak League of America, in true 
Slovak tradition, has been from its very in- 
ception opposed to all forms of tyranny, to 
every form of totalitarian system. The Slo- 
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yaks have always recognized communism as 
the system of violence and terror that it is, 
and, hence, have resolutely fought it in the 
past. Today they are more determined than 
ever to fight it with all the means at their 
command till the Red scourge is wiped off 
the face of the earth. 

We reaffirm our faith and loyalty in the 
American way of life and pledge our fullest 
cooperation to the President and the Con- 
gress of the United States of America to 
uphold it at all times and in all places. 

We heartily commend the efforts of our 
present administration and the Congress of 
the United States in ferreting out and deal- 
ing sternly with all Communists, their col- 
laborators, and all other subversive elements 
who threaten the welfare and security of 
our country, in fact, the welfare and security 
of the whole world. 

We respectfully urge the President and the 
Congress to give serious consideration to the 
facts given above pertaining to the tragic 
plight of the Slovak Nation, so that in the 
end it will be definitely determined that (a) 
the Czechs never were, nor do they want to 
be Slovaks, and the Slovaks never were, nor 
do they want to be Czechs, hence, technically 
and historically, there is no Czechoslovak 
nation; (b) the right of self-determination 
shall apply in practice even to the Slovak 
Nation. 

We, therefore, strongly urge the President 
and the Congress of the United States of 
America to fully recognize and respect the 
fundamental rights of the Slovak nation to 
its own national life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness—the right of the Slovak na- 
tion to freedom and full political inde- 
pendence, to its own independent state. 

Adopted unanimously by the delegates to 
the 33d Congress of the Slovak League of 
America this 28th day of April, 1953, in the 
city or Milwaukee, Wis. 

Philip A. Hrobak, President; Jacob Ko- 
chis, Vice President; Julia Krajcovie, 
Second Vice President; Milan Blazek, 
Financial Secretary-Treasurer; Fran- 
cis Hrusovsky, Recording Secretary; 
Paul Jamriska, Executive Committee; 
Joseph G. Prusa, Executive Commit- 
tee; John J. Sirotnak, Executive Com- 
mittee; Dr. Julius Janci, Executive 
Committee; Stephanie O. Husek, Exec- 
utive Committee, for the Slovak 
League of America. 


Our Air Force Meets Defeat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, no enemy 
could do to our Air Force what this ad- 
ministration is threatening to do to it. 
Our enemies, both actual and potential 
must be very pleased to see this great 
protective umbrella over the free world 
reduced in size and its supports weak- 
ened, not by enemy action but by alleged 
friends of adequate defense who are 
preparing to sacrifice air power on the 
alter of irresponsible political promises. 

When I first learned of the adminis- 
tration’s decision to risk our security in 
order to please its wishful thinking de- 
featist advocates of economy-at-any- 
price, I requested the Air Force to supply 
me with a detailed statement explaining 
the effects on our air defense of the cuts 
in the budget proposed by the Eisen- 
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hower administration. The result is 
shocking. Our minimum air security 
level, carefully determined and planned 
by conscientious, able, courageous, and 
informed men is being dangerously and, 
I believe, recklessly reduced by a group 
willing to gamble our children’s freedom 
and liberty on the correctness of their 
guess that the Soviet imperialists will 
bale them out of the dilemma their 
campaign promises got them into by in- 
definitely postponing further offenses 
against the free world. And this, in 
spite of the Soviet’s known feverish con- 
centration on removing or neutralizing 
our one great deterrent advantage— 
atomic weapons. 

Sir Winston Churchill has ascribed 
lack of all-out Soviet aggression to our 
atomic superiority which, of course, as- 
sumes the ability of our Air Force to 
deliver the bombs to their targets. At 
present we know the Soviet has a marked 
advantage on land and in the air. In 
an all-out fight our capable fliers and 
supporting personnel would be up 
against unspeakable odds in spite of 
their qualitative superiority. Why then, 
Should we needlessly slow down our effort 
to close the air power gap and insure our 
fighting men at least a fair chance 
should the Soviet decide to strike? 
What sacrifices required of us to rapidly 
close the gap can even compare with the 
sacrifices of the lives and limbs of our 
dead and wounded on the hills of Korea? 

The decision to curtail our defense is 
based upon a wishful guess relative to 
Soviet intentions. This is a reckless 
course. General Ridgway is telling us 
our greatest weakness is in air power. 
We are urging our allies to strain their 
economies to rearm, And so we call it 
quits and tell the world we cannot afford 
to match Soviet air power. Following 
is the report from the Department.of the 
Air Force explaining the effect of the 
proposed cuts: 

Errecr or REVISED BUDGET on Am Force 

PROGRAMS 

As a result of the first atomic explosion in 
the fall of 1950 and the increasing capability 
of the Soviet long-range Air Force, a new 
basic policy for national security was estab- 
lished in the spring of 1951. In the fall of 
1951 the Air Force asked for a strength of 
155 wings plus supporting elements in order 
to support the basic national security policy. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Presi- 
dent approved a strength of 143 wings, in- 
cluding 126 combat wings and 17 troop- 
carrier wings. This strength, which was 
originally to have been achieved by 1954, 
was stretched out under the President’s 
budget to the end of fiscal year 1955. The 
Air Force supported this budget as provid- 
ing a level of forces which represented the 
absolute minimum in order to attain ade- 
quate national security in view of the mili- 
tary strength of the Soviet Union. 

The revised budget for the Air Force for 
fiscal year 1954 limits the Air Force program 
in three ways: Manpower limitation, ÜUmita- 
tions on new obligational authority, and 
limitations on expenditures for fiscal year 
1954. 

The Air Force's original calculations called 
for a manpower strength of 1,700,000 in 
order to achieve a strength of 143 wings. 
By exercising the most rigid manpower econ- 
omy through such methods as cutting down 
on our provisions for reserve crews to take 
care of combat attrition, the Air Force ar- 
rived at a new personnel strength of 1,210,000 
required for the 143-wing force. ‘This repre- 
sented an increase in military personnel of 


only 14 percent from the previously author- 
ized strength of 1,061,000 for the 95-wing 
force. This program was later revised to 
provide for the actual buildup in Air Force 
manpower strength as follows: 


End, End, End, | End, 
fiscal year, fiscal year|fiscal year|fiscal year 
1953 1954 1955 1956 


Wings 106) 


133 143 143 
Manpower. 1,016,800) 1,061,000) 1, 140, 000) 1, 155, 000 


The Air Force now has a strength of 106 
wings with about 980,000 military personnel. 
Secretary Wilson announced that the Air 
Force’s personnel strength on June 30, 1954, 
would be limited to 960,000 and that it would 
be further limited to 915,000 on June 30, 
1955. Since that time the limitation for 
June 30, 1955, has been raised to 960,000. 
To reduce from the end fiscal year 1953 
position of about 980,000 to an end fiscal 
year 1954 position of 960,000 without exceed- 
ing a man-year average limitation of 970,000 
wlll be difficult, if not impossible. Large 
numbers of ROTC graduates must be called 
early in the fiscal year and estimated per- 
sonnel losses are low during this period. 
It is not possible to raise and lower per- 
sonnel intakes at will, nor to accommodate 
them efficiently in a training system which 
is geared to a reasonably constant flow. No 
specific manpower limitation has been an- 
nounced beyond the end of fiscal year 1955. 
However, if a strength of 965,000 is not avail- 
able at the end of fiscal year 1956, the Air 
Force cannot man 120 wings. 

Under the revised budget for fiscal year 
1954, the Air Force is limited to appropria- 
tions of $11,688,000,000. This represents a 
decrease of $5,090,000,000 from the figure of 
$16,778,090,000 contained in the printed 
budget for fiscal year 1954. The bulk of this 
decrease is to be felt in two categories. The 
new budget calls for a reduction in ap- 
propriations for aircraft and related pro- 
curements of $3,169,000,000 (from $6,664,- 
000,000 to $3,495,000,000). It also calls for 
a reduction in maintenance and operation 
appropriations of $1,035,000,000 (from $4,235,- 
000,000 to $3,200,000,000). The new budget 
calls for the activation and equipment of 110 
wings by June 30, 1954 (instead of 133). It 
calls for 115 wings by the end of fiscal year 
1955 (instead of 143 wings). It calls for 120 
wings by the end of fiscal year 1956 (instead 
of 143). As previously indicated, the Air 
Force will not be able to man these 120 
wings, however, unless a strength of 965,000 
military personnel are available at that time. 

In addition to the reduction of 23 wings, 
it will be necessary to eliminate from the 
fiying support units of the Air Force 4 wings, 
11 groups, 47 squadrons, and 2 filghts. In- 
cluded in this reduction are such units as 
MATS squadrons, Air Reserve squadrons, air 
reconnaissance groups, assault wings, and 
liaison squadrons. Also eliminated are 89 
nonflying logistical support units. In ad- 
dition to these reductions of major forces 
and supporting units, the manpower limita- 
tions make it necessary to reduce further 
manning standards in all elements of the 
Air Force, except the combat groups. 

The new budget limits Air Force expend- 
itures for fiscal year 1954 to $15.1 billion. 
This limitation on fiscal year 1954 expendi- 
tures can be achieved only by delaying or 
cancelling equipment contracted for with fis- 
cal year 1953 and prior year funds. The limi- 
tations will make necessary some reductions 
in equipping standards even in the reduced 
force. Fiscal year 1954 obligational au- 
thority will provide equipment which will 
be received primarily in fiscal year 1956. 
However, the reduction in aircraft and re- 
lated procurement funds will affect not only 
fiscal year 1956 deliveries but fiscal year 
1954 and fiscal year 1955 as well. To off- 
set the drastic impact of the cut in these 
funds from $6,664 million to $3,495 million, 
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aircraft already programed for -deliveries 
in fiscal year 1954 and fiscal year 1955, using 
prior year funds must be reprogramed for 
delivery in fiscal year 1956, in order to pre- 
serve reorder lead time and maintain a 
going aircraft industry. Unless this im- 
pact is spread over the 3-year term there is 
a marked danger that large segments of 
the aircraft industry would be cut so sharp- 
ly that they could not adequately respond 
to later aircraft orders. : 

In terms of airframe weight, the pro- 
posed budget cut would reduce fiscal year 
1954 deliveries about 7 percent; fiscal year 
1955, 19 percent; and fiscal year 1956, 19 
percent. 

The reduction in “Major procurement 
other than aircraft” funds from $900 mil- 
lion to $625 million, and construction funds 
from $700 million to $400 million will be 
felt principally in fiscal year 1955 and fiscal 
year 1956; to the extent that reprograming 
will be required in these two areas to ad- 
just to the lower-force levels, the effect will 
be felt in fiscal year 1954 as well. 

It is impossible to measure the full im- 
pact of these limitations because the Air 
Force has been given no specific informa- 
tion on new obligational authority or esti- 
mated expenditures for fiscal years 1955 and 
1956. 


Our Reservoir of Scientists: Asset No. 1 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ~ 


Tuesday, May 5, 1953 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, 20,000 
Chinese coolies labored day and night for 
months to drag the industrial machinery 
of a few factories from the seacoast in- 
land when the Japanese drive threatened 
to crush their country in the early days 
of World War II. The same work could 
have been done in weeks with far fewer 
workers using modern machinery, 
trucks, roads, and technical help. This 
is the difference, certainly, between our 
century and all those which have gone 
before. 

Scientific personnel, used in peace or 
war, makes the vital difference between 
modern living and the generations of 
back-breaking, unrewarding toil which 
our ancestors knew. During the past 
week, the National Manpower Council 
has called the attention of Congress to 
the urgent need for encouraging our 
“brainpower” to work at its maximum 
levels. 

Granted that college is no infallible 
criterion of education, it is still shocking 
to learn that fewer than half of the 
young people in our country capable of 
doing college work enter college at all; 
and that of those who do start college, 
two-fifths of them do not complete the 
work. Many of this group are labeled as 
possessing “superior abilities.” In our 
country, 155,000 people classified as “‘sci- 
entists“ form a creative group of tre- 
mendous importance. Without their 
skills, the Nation might find itself in 
peril. When we realize that this group 
constitutes only two-tenths of 1 percent 
of the population, we recognize that we 
must be constantly seeking to increase 
this number, 
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Certainly, any policy which depletes 
our reservoir of scientific personnel is 
shortsighted and unforgivable, whether 
it be undertaken by military or any 
other priority group. 


The Technological Excellence of Soviet 
Aircraft Requires Continuing Effort To 
Insure the Technological Superiority of 
Our Own Aircraft 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1953 


- Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, this is 
an important anniversary year. It is the 
50th anniversary of powered flight. 
Fifty years ago, on December 17, at 
Kitty Hawk, N. C., Wilbur and Orville 
Wright made the first successful flight in 
a heavier-than-air machine. It is true 
that their machine remained air-borne 
for a distance less than the wing span 
of a modern Air Force bomber. But the 
flight was successful, and now only 50 
years later air travel, air freight, yes, and 
air combat, too, seem commonplace. 
This is the air age. 

Much of the observance of this bi- 
centennial year is being directed by the 
National Committee To Observe the Fif- 
tieth Anniversary of Powered Flight, of 
which Lt. Gen. James H. Doolittle is 
chairman, General Doolittle himself 
made a speech the other day that, I am 
sure, will prove in time to be one of the 
more important contributions to the 
observance of the anniversary. Simple 
as the Wright brothers’ flying machine 
was, it-was built on sound scientific prin- 
ciples, and the Wright brothers, in plan- 
ning their experiment, had made certain 
basic technological studies in the field of 
what has come to be known as aero- 
dynamics. This subject of General Doo- 
little’s address was the relationship that 
exists today between science and tech- 
nology and the United States Air Force, 
How vital air superiority is to the secu- 
rity of the Nation is well known to Gen- 
eral Doolittle. It was he who planned 
and led the dramatic retaliatory raid of 
B-25s on Tokyo in April 1942. 

We cannot match the Soviets man for 
man. We need not match them piece for 
piece in equipment so long as the quality 
of our equipment remains decisively su- 
perior to theirs. But as General Doo- 
little says, “If we should have to fight the 
Soviet Union we should be prepared to 
do it from the neck up and not from 
the neck down.” Our present military 
advantage over the Soviet Union is 
largely a technological one. It lies in 
our stockpile of atomic bombs and the 
ability of our Air Force to deliver them 
accurately, by air, upon targets on any 
part of the globe. 

This ability, surely, has to date proved 
a deterrent to war. If we maintain the 
ability, it may remain a deterrent. But 
we can be sure that the Soviets them- 
selves are developing the ability; and we 


have no alternative but to improve our 
own. We can deal successfully with the 
Soviets only through strength, and our 
strength must remain greater than 
theirs. 

General Doolittle’s speech came only a 
few days after the announcement by the 
Boeing Airplane Co. of the flight of the 
B-47 Stratojet at 794 miles an hour 
130 miles an hour faster than the speed 
of sound. We need not fear that our 
scientists and technologists and Air 
Force leaders are not making progress, 
but we must do everything in our power 
to assist them. 

I am confident— 


General Doolittle said— 


that if we determine to do so we can stay 
ahead of the Soviet Union in the pursuit of 
scientific and technological knowledge. So 
long as we do, we can avoid an economically 
crippling all-out armament race that aims 
at outproducing the Soviet Union plane for 
plane. But here I must enter an important 
qualifier; we can pursue this policy success- 
fully only while we continue to maintain a 
modern air-force-in-being large enough to 
assure that a Soviet sneak attack will not 
be decisive, and capable of an immediate 
devastating counterattack. 


I am sure you will pardon me when I 
say that I have a sort of personal pride 
in the tremendous achievements of Gen- 
eral Doolittle. He is a fellow Californian 
and one of the outstanding graduates of 
the University of California. But, more 
personal, both he and I graduated from 
the Aviation Ground School at the Uni- 
versity of California in 1917 and were 
aviators in the First World War as mem- 
bers of the aviation section of the Signal 
Corps. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks, I insert in the 
Recorp the clear, forceful statement of 
General Doolittle that expresses this 
thoughtful warning so convincingly. 

The remarks of James H. Doolitle, now 
special assistant to the Chief of Staff on 
Technical Matters, USAF, before the 
California Wing of the AFA in San Diego, 
Calif., on Saturday, April 18, 1953, are as 
follows: 


Actually, the enemy determines how com- 
plex our equipment must be. It must be 
better than his. Much of it must be able to 
operate in any part of the world, from the 
Poles to the Equator, at any time, under any 
and all weather conditions. An airplane 
must be complex enough to accomplish its 
mission and bring the crew safely home. No 
matter how complex, equipment that in- 
creases the likelihood of a successful mission 
and that gives the aircrew a better chance of 
survival is desirable. Equipment that fails 
to contribute to these ends should not be 
built into any combat airplane. 

Unfortunately—and we might as well face 
it—scientific and technological advances be- 
ing made by the Soviet Union are forcing us 
to call for aircraft with better and better per- 
formance. Better overall performance in a 
combat plane means not only better flight 
characteristics but better guns and gun- 
sights, better communications, better naviga- 
tion and bombing systems, and so on. In- 
creasing complexity is the inevitable result. 

I had the good fortune recently to attend 
a conference in General Vandenberg’s of- 
fice. The conference brought together a 
number of combat pilots who recently had 
returned from Korea. Listening to their 
opinions on combat equipment was one of 
the most interesting experiences I have had 
in the Pentagon, These eager, superbly 
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trained young men were intensely interested 
in their profession. They represented young 
American manhood at its best. It was im- 
possible to rub elbows with them and not 
have faith in the ultimate victory of our 
cause. Nor could one fail to realize the 
great obligation to provide them with the 
best equipment that could be devised and 
built. 

They were pleased with their 11-to-1 vic- 
tory record in MIG Alley, but they were 
critical of the equipment they were flying 
the F-86. They felt that with better equip- 
ment they could make the score 20 to 1. 
They all wanted higher performance and 
greater simplicity. But when we discussed 
armament, computing sights, armor plate, 
self-sealing tanks, ejection seats, integral 
starters, duplicate controls, emergency sys- 
tems, parking brakes, and relief tubes; and 
when we considered their elimination in the 
interests of lighter weight and greater sim- 
plicity, only the removal of the parking 
brakes, the relief tubes, and some armor 
plate were unanimously agreed upon, These, 
of course, are relatively minor items, even 
though well worthy of consideration. 

The organization of the Air Force indi- 
cates its recognition of the truth that the 
Air Force of tomorrow is as important as the 
Air Force of today, and that quality is as 
important as quantity. In Air Force head- 
quarters, there is a Deputy Chief of Staff 
for Development, who acts for the Chief of 
Staff in this area. He and his assistants 
and directors have a variety of tasks and re- 
sponsibilities. 

First, they must match the developments 
they estimate will culminate 5, 10, or more 
years hence with the anticipated future re- 
quirements of the Air Force. In other words, 
they must arrive at a statement in broad 
engineering terms of the equipment they 
feel will be needed and can be produced at 
a date well beyond the all-too-short period 
encompassed by budget planning, 

A second task is to relate these long-term 
objectives to the continuous stream of re- 
quests from Air Force commands all over 
the world for improvements in existing 
equipment, for new equipment, and for new 
techniques. In so doing, the Office of the 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Development, assures 
that development projects comprise a well- 
balanced program that takes careful con- 
sideration of the funds available and the 
estimated capabilities of the Soviet Union 
present and future. 

I am confident that if we determine to do 
so we can stay ahead of the Soviet Union in 
the pursuit of scientific and technological 
knowledge. So long as we do, we can avoid 
an economically crippling all-out armament 
race that aims at out-producing the Soviet 
Union plane for plane. But here I must 
enter an important qualifier; we can pursue 
this policy successfully only while we con- 
tinue to maintain a modern air force-in- 
being large enough to assure that a Soviet 
sneak attack will not be decisive, and capable 
of an immediate devastating counterattack. 

Our production capacity is one of our 
great national assets, If we are to take full 
advantage of it in the future we must devise 
and design now the equipment that we may 
wish to mass-produce 5 or 10 years hence. 
If we do not exercise this foresight, we may 
some day find ourselves turning out large 
quantities of equipment that is technically 
inferior, probably unsuitable, and possibly 
worthless. 

The “lead time” that elapses between the 
conception of a weapon and its availability 
for use is often underestimated. For mod- 
ern, complex aeronautical equipment, this 
“lead time” is from 5 to 10 years. The 
North American F-86—the only plane in 
combat units today capable of fighting the 
MIG-15 successfully—came off the drawing 
boards in 1945. Our Convair B-36’s, which 
will be in production for another year and 
a half, were conceived in 1939, entered in a 
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design competition in 1941, and first pro- 
duced in 1947. 

It is quite possible that the decisive cam- 
paign of world war III, should war come, 
is today being fought—and won or lost—in 
the minds of American scientists and tech- 
nologists and in American laboratories. 

Up to this point I have dealt primarily 
with research and development, with the 
scientific and technological aspects of pro- 
viding our Air Force with top quality equip- 
ment. Just as important are the problems 
encountered when the decision is made to 
begin the quantity production of an air- 
plane or a weapon created in prototype by 
the scientist and the engineer. 

Once production has been decided upon, 
we must be willing to proceed with the mass 
production of that item, reassured by the 
knowledge that it is the best we know how 
to make at the time. Research and devel- 
opment must not thereafter be permitted 
to interfere unduly with the business of 
production. If we do not adhere resolutely 
to a cutoff date but try to introduce im- 
provements continuously, after the assembly 
line is in motion, we will seriously lessen 
our output. If we endeayor to produce the 
ideal article we will inevitably discover how 
we might improve it before it has been com- 
pleted, and consequently never finish it. 

This is not to say that a model in pro- 
duction should not be improved upon. A 
parallel program of development must pro- 
ceed alongside the production program. At 
designated and not too frequent intervals 
cumulative improvements and modifications 
must be fed into the production program 
and incorporated in the model. 

And now let me speak for a moment on 
the subject of complexity. There is fre- 
quent comment in the press and elsewhere 
on the undeniable fact that Air Force equip- 
ment is becoming costlier, heavier, and more 
complex. The public is often told that this 
trend is bad, that it increases the tax bur- 
den, that it pampers the air crews, and that 
it even handicaps our pilots in combat. 

Our present military advantage over the 
Soviet Union is largely a technological one. 
It lies in our stockpile of atomic bombs and 
in our ability to deliver them accurately, 
by air, upon targets on any part of the 
globe. This ability to hit Soviet targets 
with our long-range atomic bombers has, 
more than any other thing, prevented the 
outbreak of world war III. 

To my mind, the Soviets will not con- 
sider starting a war until they find them- 
selves no longer able to progress toward 
their objectives of world communization and 
world domination by their usual means of 
false promises, subversion, and terror. Even 
then, a prior condition to an all-out Soviet 
attack will be the possession of a stockpile 
of nuclear weapons which the Soviets be- 
lieve is large enough to assure that their 
initial sneak attack would be decisive. 

We can deal successfully with the Soviets 
only through strength. We can hope for 
a peaceful solution of our differences but 
must not let our guard down until it is 
achieved—until peaceful actions support 
peaceful words—and on a lasting basis. 
When they have built up a stockpile of 
A-bombs of a size which they, at that time, 
would consider adequate for a decisive at- 
tack against us, it is imperative that our 
science and technology has, by then, de- 
vised and developed an adequate defense 
against the Soviet attack, and more power- 
ful weapons with which to strike back, 

Ideally all our weapons should be and 
should continue to be qualitatively supe- 
rior to those in the Soviet arsenal. Our air 
superiority fighters should be able to shoot 
down Soviet air superiority fighters, Our 
early warning radar net should be able to 
detect an attack by the best Soviet bombers 
and direct our interceptors to a position 
where they can shoot the attackers down 
short of their targets. Our bombers should 
continue to be able to penetrate Soviet de- 


fenses and accomplish their mission of de- 
stroying the source of their military power. 

When the Soviets have atomic bombs in 
quantity we should have bombs of much 
greater force in quantity. 

We must beat them to the supersonic 
fighter, the supersonic bomber, the pilotless 
fighter, the long-range controlled air mis- 
sile, the hypersonic ground-to-air missile to 
intercept their supersonic long-range mis- 
siles, and we must beat them to the hyper- 
sonic or ballistic long-range missile. 

We are doing research and development 
on all of these aircraft and missiles. Real 
progress has been made but practical suc- 
cess with some is farther away than just 
around the corner. Our rate of progress 
is limited by what is known as the state of 
the art. At any juncture in time, the capa- 
bilities of the weapons we can build are 
necessarily restricted by the limitations of 
our scientific knowledge. As we learn more, 
our scientific horizons are pushed forward, 
are broadened, and by taking full advantage 
of the new knowledge we can fly a little 
faster, a little higher, and a little farther. 
Our electronic equipment becomes more ac- 
curate and more reliable. Our armament 
becomes more deadly. 

Normally, progress is gradual and slow 
even though the effort expended may be 
great. There is really no such thing as a 
sudden scientific breakthrough. Even the 
truly revolutionary atomic bomb was the 
culmination of many years of slowly ac- 
quired scientific and technical knowledge. 
So-called pushbutton warfare is yet some 
distance ahead of us. We will have piloted 
airplanes for a long time to come. 

My remarks tonight will deal with the re- 
lationship between science and technology 
and the United States Air Force. This sub- 
ject seems a particularly appropriate one to 
discuss here in San Diego, the home of Con- 
vair, one of our partners in the quest for 
leadership in the air. And I hope it will not 
seem presumptuous if I address myself to 
this topic before members of the Air Force 
Association, an organization that has con- 
sistently served the national interest by pro- 
viding the public with timely information 
on technical developments in the field of 
aviation. 

Shortly after industry was mobilized in 
World War II, Gen. Hap Arnold, a man of 
great vision, saw that science, too, must be 
mobilized if the quality of our military 
equipment was to be consistently superior 
to that of the enemy. Such vision was to be 
expected from a leader who, in the lean 
years before World War II, had greatly 
strengthened the Air Force's link with sci- 
ence and industry. As he himself put it, 
“Few high-ranking officers seemed aware of 
the close relationship developing between 
these specialists and the little Air Corps—a 
relationship that was to grow to such im- 
portance in World War II that civilian sci- 
entists would work side-by-side with staff 
officers in our overseas operational com- 
mands, frequently flying combat missions to 
increase their data.” 

He was constantly in touch with such 
members of the National Research Council 
as Millikan, Bush, Kettering, Compton, 
Briggs, and Conant. Once he invited Gen. 
George Marshall to lunch with a group of 
these men, 

“What on earth are you doing with people 
like that?” asked General Marshall. 

“Using them,” Hap replied, “using their 
brains.” 

Hap Arnold's willingness to use the best 
brains he could find—in and out of the Air 
Force—helped to shorten World War II. 
General Spaatz and General Vandenberg 
continued the practice, and it has now be- 
come habitual. I am sure that the Air Force 
policy of utilizing to the fullest extent the 
invaluable assistance of scientists and tech- 
nologists is helping to prevent world war III. 

In order that we may start off in step to- 
gether, I should like to state what I under- 
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stand to be the distinction between science 
and technology. To my mind, science re- 
lates to the acquisition, interpretation, and 
classification of fundamental knowledge, 
often through academic endeavor, in such 
basic fields as astronomy, mathematics, phys- 
ics, chemistry, biology, and so on. Tech- 
nology is more directly related to the in- 
dustrial development of the ideas which 
science uncovers and is largely the concern 
of the engineer. We sometimes speak of sci- 
entists as longhairs. I, obviously, am a tech- 
nologist. 

I speak, therefore, as a technologist, and 
from the viewpoint of my position as special 
assistant to the Chief of Staff on technical 
matters. We in the Air Force believe that 
air supremacy is the key to survival, and that 
science is the key to air supremacy. Today, 
I think Gen. Nathan Bedford Forrest would 
say, “Victory comes to the one that gets thar 
fustest with the mostest of the bestest.” 

We cannot match the Soviets man for man, 
We need not match them piece for piece in 
equipment so long as the quality of our 
equipment remains decisively superior to 
theirs. If we should have to fight the Soviet 
Union we should be prepared to do it from 
the neck up and not from the neck down. 

Finally, the various projects are grouped 
into integrated systems which must be com- 
plete and combat ready when required. 
Policies that will guide those who carry out 
the projects are decided upon and directives 
to carry out the research and development 
work are issued. 

The work called for in these directives is 
done under the supervision of the Air Re- 
search and Development Command, whose 
headquarters are in Baltimore. Subordinate 
to this command are the several research 
and development centers which are scattered 
throughout the country. These centers eval- 
uate the Air Force research and development 
work, most of which is done under contract 
by private industry, by research organiza- 
tions, and by universities. 

What I have been saying adds up to this: 
We who are involved in the Air Force re- 
search and development program have a 
double-barreled responsibility. To assure our 
Nation’s survival we have, on the one hand, 
to develop existing equipment, as near as 
economically feasible, to the point where its 
actual performance approaches its theoreti- 
cally possible performance. On the other 
hand, we must not allow improving today’s 
equipment to consume too much of our en- 
ergies and resources. We must conceive, de- 
velop, and prepare for production and use 
the weapons that will be required in future— 
new prototypes. So we in research and de- 
velopment must remain aware of and serve 
both the short-range and the long-range 
needs of the Air Force. For the time may 
come when our civilization will depend for 
its survival upon our air power, upon the 
greater excellence of our equipment, and 
upon the superior skill of our personnel. 

Our ability to defend ourselves against 
an aggressor’s unprovoked and unannounced 
attack, and to redress the balance by the 
swift annihilation of his capacity and will 
to wage war, depends upon our taking full 
advantage of the potentialities of science and 
technology today, tomorrow, and from now 
on, 


Farm Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. HAROLD 0. LOVRE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1953 


Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
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radio broadcast by Hon. E. Y. Berry, of 
South Dakota, on the subject of farm 
prices, 

Representative Berry was one of the 
speakers who participated in the special 
broadcasts by United States Senators 
and Representatives on farm issues and 
farm programs which were carried as a 
public service by the Farmers Union 
Grain Terminal Association over stations 
in Minnesota, North Dakota, and Mon- 
tana. 


The broadcast follows: 


I wish first to thank GTA for making pos- 
sible this opportunity of speaking very briefly 
to you on one of the principal problems 
concerning all of America today, and that 
is the farm problem. It concerns everyone 
in the entire Nation because agriculture is 
the backbone of the economy of the Nation. 
It is with this consideration in mind that 
the Congress has, over the years, tried to 
provide a farm program having as its purpose 
the maintenance of a healthy farm economy 
in the United States. The key to the pro- 
gram is our concept of parity. We say we 
have parity when the prices farmers receive 
for their products are in a fair and reason- 
able relationship with the prices of other 
products and services. 

Today, farm income is about 92 percent of 
parity, considering all agricultural products. 
On the other hand, the farm costs of pro- 
duction have steadily increased until today 
the index figure is well over 200. Weather, 
of course, has been and always will be one of 
the major factors to be considered. Drought 
in many areas has seriously affected agricul- 
ture, and especially the cattle industry. 

There are, however, three major factors 
which have brought about present agricul- 
tural conditions. First, price controls have 
thrown normal marketing channels com- 
pletely out of order. Some 12,000 politicians 
and economic theorists tried to substitute 
their Judgment for the law of supply and 
demand. They succeeded only in creating 
chaos and dislocation. Already, meat con- 
sumption has jumped 50 percent in the east- 
ern part of the Nation since price controls 
went off. Demand will bring the cattle 
prices back. 

Second, imports encouraged by the ad- 

ministration free traders have undersold 
the American farm products and have 
dragged prices down. Examples are many, 
but more important, are the cattle, wool, 
and grain. 
_ Third, the unsound fiscal policy of the 
former administration has brought the whole 
country onto the edge of economic disaster 
through inflation, deficit spending, and high 
taxes, and the farmer, as always, is among 
the first to feel the effects. 

If we are going to correct this situation, 
rebuild and maintain a healthy farm econ- 
omy, and thus provide a market for the 
goods and services of the city, the under- 
Standing and cooperation of everyone is re- 
quired. Unfortunately, the situation has 
been seized upon by unscrupulous men as 
an opportunity to attack the new adminis- 
tration. An attempt is being made to make 
Secretary Benson the scapegoat for 4 years 
of mismanagement by his predecessor in 
Office. Remember, Mr. Benson has been in 
Office only 6 weks, but because of his definite 
stand for a system of Federal price supports, 
with the goal of 100 percent of parity, and 
because of his immediate action in recom- 
mending the abolition of controls on meat 
products, and because he has always taken 
steps to provide the legitimate safeguard 
against cheap imports, and because of his 
pledge that he will faithfully enforce the 
present law, which does not expire until 
1954, and demonstrating it by supporting 
butter according to law, the prices of. farm 
Products have gradually strengthened. 


Every American has a stake in the success 
of our efforts to maintain a prosperous 
American agriculture. The aim of all of us 
is, and must be, full parity of income for 
farmers, and for every part of our economic 
system. Despite the handicaps inherited 
from the past, I am confident that we can 
achieve that goal. I thank you. 


Department of Agriculture Appropriation 
‘ Bill, 1954 
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HON. JOHN E. LYLE, JR. 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1953 


Mr. LYLE. Mr. Chairman, numerous 
wars have brought us neighbor troubles. 
The air age and increased communica- 
tion facilities have kept us conscious of 
international problems and daily we are 
reminded of our “responsibilities of 
leadership in building up the security of 
the free world”—President Eisenhower 
to the Congress of the United States, 
1953. Occasionally, however, we have 
to get our feet on the ground—our own 
ground. 

It is fitting and proper that we sit up 
with a sick neighbor but it is foolish and 
shortsighted for us to neglect our home- 
work. Unfortunately, to most of us a 
talk about soil is a very dry subject, 
neither dramatic nor newsworthy, yet 
soil erosion annually does the destructive 
work of many atomic bombs. If this 
Nation is to discharge its responsibilities 
at home and abroad there must be both 
willingness and ability. The foundation 
of our ability is the soil of our land. We 


are dependent upon it. Its productivity . 


is the essence of prosperity, not alone for 
those who live in the country, but for 
those who live in the cities. For each of 
us, wherever he lives in this country, 
uses annually about 6,000 pounds of 
materials that are produced from our 
land. Much of the raw material used in 
industry is the product of the farm. 
Two-thirds of all the new wealth created 
annually in our country originates on our 
agricultural land. For every 20 people 
in the towns and cities of the United 
States there must be a farmworker to 
produce the food and fiber they must 
have for existence. While only 16 per- 
cent of our people grow the basic mate- 
rials essential to daily living, 100 percent 
must have them or perish. 

Our high standard of living in this 
country has unquestionably resulted 
from the fact that so few people are 
necessary to produce the food, shelter, 
and clothing for the rest of us. 

We are a clever people, but clever as 
we are, we are not making any more dirt, 
yet we continue to increase our popula- 
tion and our demands upon the soil. 
During the past 30 years, despite the 
increased demand for food and fiber, 
our production has been based upon a 
more or less fixed acreage of cropland. 

It is true that we have increased our 
yield by mechanization and improved 
technology. As a matter of fact, our per 
acre yield has increased about 40 per- 
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cent in the past 15 years. Such an in- 
crease, unfortunately, has been at the 
expense of our soil. Man is a very de- 
structive animal and wherever he sets 
his foot he disarranges the harmonies 
of nature and turns them to discords. 
Through ignorance, disregard, blindness, 
and greed we have placed ourselves in 
a very vicarious position. 

Twenty-five percent of our cropland, 
or about 107 million acres, is deteri- 
orating so rapidly that it is estimated 
that by 1960 this cropland, in the ab- 
sence of proper treatment, will be out of 
production. Five hundred thousand 
acres are being lost each year because of 
abuse and by 1970 an additional 110 
million acres will be permanently im- 
pared unless we do something construc- 

ve. 

If you care to be dramatic about it, 
you might read the recent Associated 
Press release which advised the people 
of New York that the reddish, sandy dirt 
left by rainfall over their city was the 
soil of Texas being blown from the 
drought-stricken areas. 

The primary responsibility for the de- 
velopment of any resource and its con- 
servation rests upon the individual. 
Sixteen percent of the people cannot 
alone do the job that has become a na- 
tional problem. The Federal Govern- 
ment has rightfully assumed a share of 
the responsibility and its record is good 
but good is not excellent nor satisfactory. 
Improvements during the past 30 years 
are equal to the additional production of 
64 million acres of new cropland. The 
next 25 years will require a productive 
equivalent of 115 millions of additional 
acres of cropland to maintain our pres- 
ent standard of living. If we care to 
improve our standards of living at the 
Same ratio as we have during the past 
15 years, we must have a productive 
capacity equal to 165 million acres of 
new cropland. 

This challenge is not local. It cannot 
be limited to the farm areas. It vitally 
affects all of America. All of us may 
agree that only a strong economy offers 
the strength required for our unprece- 
dented responsibilities at home and 
abroad. The future of the world is tied 
to our economy. Current reports indi- 
cate that wind-erosion damage to dry 
range lands and planted acreage exceeds 
that within the memory of living people. 
Flood damage is so dramatic that it needs 
little explanation. While we cannot es- 
cape the ravages of nature, we can un- 
derstand that nature must have an op- 
portunity to work its laws and that man’s 
cooperation will result in untold profit. 

While conservation technique, applied 
to soil and water, is sound, it is not a 
simple home remedy. Applied, it re- 
quires highly trained technicians, a great 
deal of money, and an understanding 
people. 

Our needs and demands upon the land 
during the past few years have exceeded 
its reasonable capacity. Hence we have 
sponged on nature and exploited our re- 
sources. We have made progress, it is 
true, in conservation practices. The 
progress has been individual and iso- 
lated. Nationally we have not stopped 
soil erosion or soil depletion. The mid- 
west and Great Plains areas are suffer- 
ing soil depletion at the rate of almost 
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1 percent per year. The State of Iowa 
suffers soil deterioration in excess of 1 
percent per year. 

The increasing yields of our soil dur- 
ing the past few years have clouded our 
vision so that we have been unable to 
appreciate the continuous and devastat- 
ing depletion that goes on under our feet. 
Our extended efforts to produce more 
and more and our success in such en- 
deavor have left us little time to count 
the toll. The future pays the extreme 

penalty of our present success, our cur- 
rent neglect, our ignorance, our short- 
sightedness, our greed, and our utter dis- 
regard. 

If only a moment is required to under- 
stand that the problem exists, years are 
required to effectively meet this enemy. 
It cannot be appeased any more than we 
are able to appease communism. Unfor- 
tunately it appears that most of the 
Members of the Congress are satisfied to 
approach the problem with token appro- 
priations and lip service. The enemy, 
depletion, and soil erosion are tough and 
mean and persistent. If they are to be 
conquered, it is to be by head-on attack. 
Minimum efforts are not enough. All 
elements of our economy must become 
actively conscious that soil and water 
conservation are their personal prob- 
lems; that their health, welfare, and 
pocketbooks are personally affected. All 
of us should be reminded daily that pro- 
ductive soil is the one legacy we can 
leave to unborn generations that can as- 
sure them freedom. 

The sidewalks of New York and their 
shadowing skyscrapers, yes, the mighty 
wheels of our industrial genius, all would 
be empty monuments to a foolish civili- 
zation should we fail to heed and to stop 
the loss of our productive soil. 

Experimentation and practice have 
brought us to know that soil and water 
conservation are not alone a battle 
against wind and water, erosion, and 
flood damages. It is the application on 
the land of all necessary measures in 
appropriate combinations to build up and 
maintain soil productivity for efficient, 
abundant production on a sustained 
basis. Soil conservation is proper land 
use, protection of the land against all 
forms of soil deterioration, rebuilding 
eroded and depleted soils, the conserva- 
tion of moisture for crop use, proper 
drainage of land and irrigation. where 
necessary and feasible; it is increased 
yields and increased farm incomes—all 
at the same time. 

Such a program sounds simple. It is 
simple, in principle only. The varied 
climates throughout our country, the 
thousands of different kinds of soil, dif- 
ferences in terrain, all complicate the 
problem. Special knowledge and skill, 
laboratory equipment, and so forth, are 
required to determine the particular pat- 
tern of soil and water resources on a 
given farm. Then, too, much technical 
advice and assistance are required to 
adopt the technology for the production 
and improvement of these resources, 

No more than an assembly worker in 
an automobile factory can do the engi- 
neering, planning, and designing neces- 
sary to achieve the end result, can a 
farmer devise and develop the scientific 


practices and techniques required to 
properly preserve the soil. 

Dirt under man’s feet is the source of his 
physical being and soil conservation is noth- 
ing more or less than conservation of human 
life wherever it is lived, in the city as well 
as in the country. (Karl B. Mickey, Man and 
the Soil.) 


Mr. Chairman, appeasement is no sat- 
isfactory substitute for a vigorous, deter- 
mined, intelligent approach to a vicious, 
killing enemy. We must move to meet 
this problem. If we fail, our future 
perishes. 


Hells Canyon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO * 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 21, 1953 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave previously granted, I include in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article from 
the May 21, 1953, edition of the Wash- 
ington Post by Ralph A. Tudor, Under 
Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. Tudor is an engineer with many 
years experience with the Corps of Army 
Engineers, particularly in the Columbia 
River Basin, and is fully conversant with 
the subject on which he writes. 

The article follows: 

HELLS CANYON 


Reference is made to the statement in- 
cluded in Marquis Childs’ column published 
in the Washington Post, May 12. In this 
column it is stated that “Secretary Douglas 
McKay * * * awarded to a private power 
company Hells Canyon, on the Oregon-Idaho 
border, perhaps the last great power site 
undeveloped in the West.” This statement 
is not factual. Secretary McKay did not 
award the Hells Canyon site to the Idaho 
Power Co. He merely withdrew the Depart- 
ment of the Interior as a litigant before the 
Federal Power Commission and stated that 
the Department would abide by the decision 
of the Commission in this case. He also 
stated that he would furnish the Federal 
Power Commission with all data and infor- 
mation which the Department has on the 
subject. The award, if any, will be made by 
the Federal Power Commission and has not 
been made by the Department. 

Hells Canyon is not the last great power 
site undeveloped in the Northwest. There 
are a great many other sites, of which Nez 
Percé, immediately downstream from Hells 
Canyon, on the Snake, is considered by most 
of us to be even a better power site. Its 
only disadvantage is that it interferes with 
the run of salmon, and this may some day be 
corrected, An alternate site downstream 
from Hells Canyon is Mountain Sheep, which 
is also an excellent potential development. 
On the Clearwater, which is a tributary of 
the Snake, there is the Kooskia and other 
sites available. Other power sites on the 
Columbia River, which have been studied 
but for which no appropriations have been 
included, are the John Day Dam, Priest Rap- 
ids Dam, four dams on the upper Columbia 
River, and its tributaries. In addition, there 
are a number of very large power dam sites 
on the Colorado River. Certainly Hells Can- 
yon is neither the last nor the best of the 
sites left in the West. 

RALPH A. TUDOR, 
Under Secretary, Department of the 
Interior, 
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Our Best Crop: Farm Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1953 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should like 
to include an editorial from the Hoosier 
Farmer. It seems that this editorial 
points out a truism that is too often 
overlooked: 

Our Best Crop: Farm YOUTH 


Indiana agriculture is justified in being 
proud of the fine records it has produced in 
growing corn, feeding livestock, and gener- 
ally doing a good job of farming. But, often 
overlooked is the best crop produced on 
Indiana farms: namely, our farm boys and 
girls. 

It is these farm youngsters who make the 
family-sized farm worthwhile and practical. 
It is this pool of talent that gives positive 
assurance to all consumers depending upon 
American farms for their food that there 
will be an adequate supply in the future and 
that this food will be produced efficiently. 
And, it can be said, with little fear of con- 
tradiction, that most important of all, these 
farm youth each year are entering adulthood 
and full citizenship with better all-around 
preparation for heavy responsibilities than 
are the youth of any other occupational 
group. Our youngsters upon reaching 20 
years of age know what hard work is, they 
know what management of one’s time and 
money means. 

Contributing heavily to the proper develop- 
ment of our youth are their clubs, includ- 
ing the Pet and Hobby Clubs, Future Farm- 
ers organization, 4-H Clubs, and Rural 
Youth Clubs. The largest of these in Indi- 
ana is the 4-H Club, which last year had a 
membership of 73,688 boys and girls in our 
92 counties. To State 4-H Leader Harold 
B. Taylor and his entire Purdue staff go the 
thanks of the entire State for their fine work. 
However, this is not enough. There are 
3,644 local leaders and county extension 
agents who deserve the highest praise for 
their unselfish and patient work with our 
youth. And, the Nation must be grateful 
to the parents of these farm youth for co- 
operating in this important development 
program that produces outstanding citizens 
and leaders for our country. Since 4-H 
started in Indiana in 1912, there have been 
nearly 700,000 Hoosier boys and girls who 
have received this valuable training. 

Do you know of any farm boy or girl 
between 10 and 20 years old who is missing 
this important training? You will be doing 
the youngster, his parents, and your country 
a great deed if you'll encourage or make it 
Possible for him to be a 4-H member, 


Uniform Federal Grazing Lands Act, 
H. R. 4023 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. WESLEY A. D'EWART 
OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 21, 1953 
Mr. DEWART. Mr. Speaker, a few 


weeks ago I introduced, at the request 
of the livestock growers of the West, 
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a measure known as the Uniform Fed- 
eral Grazing Lands Act, H. R. 4023. 
This bill is the result of years of study 
by a representative group of people, 
whose purpose was to bring a degree 
of uniformity and stability into the 
management and use of our western 
Federal grazing lands. 

The proposed legislation deals with a 
problem that is not widely understood 
and, unfortunately, it has been used by 
those who find it politically opportune 
to attack measures sponsored by mem- 
bers of the majority party. This has 
created unnecessary alarm in many 
quarters, 

As chairman of the Public Lands Sub- 
committee, I have not intended to take 
part in the prehearing arguments on 
the bill. But the misrepresentation that 
is found in criticism of it, and the un- 
warranted charges made by the oppo- 
sition, lead me to believe that an ex- 
planation of the need and intent is re- 
quired. 

Approximately 50 percent of the land 
area of the 14 Western States is owned 
by the Federal Government. Manage- 
ment of this land is divided among a 
number of Federal agencies. Each of 
the agencies permits use of the lands, 
but each follows a different procedure, 
charges a different fee, and has differ- 
ent rules and regulations, It is un- 
questionably in the best interests of con- 
servation and proper land use to estab- 
lish a uniform system for the manage- 
ment of this important Federal prop- 
erty, including 35 million acres in Mon- 
tana alone. It is the responsibility of 
Congress, under the Reorganization Act, 
to examine the management of these 
Federal properties, and to make such 
recommendations as will best serve the 
public interest. 

LANDLORD-TENANT RELATIONS 


To get a proper perspective, it must 
be understood that we are dealing with 
a pastoral landlord-tenant relationship, 
in which all the people of the country 
are the landlord, the Federal agency is 
the landlord’s agent, and the users of 
the areas—whether it be for recreation, 
lumbering, grazing, or something else— 
are the tenants. You and I are ab- 
sentee landlords. We have turned con- 
trol of this property over to Federal 
agents. And we have little or no legal 
restrictions upon the rule making and 
enforcement powers these agents exer- 
cise over our tenants. 

In the case of grazing, the history of 
landlord-tenant relationships over the 
years has confirmed the fact that good 
results cannot be expected unless there 
is a reasonable degree of security of 
tenure. The tenant is not likely—in- 
deed cannot afford—to improve a prop- 
erty if he does not have the assurance 
of tenure. In other words, experience 
shows that the best interests of the 
landlord require that the tenant know 
the rules and have some measure of se- 
curity in his use. 

For 19 years we have had the Taylor 
Grazing Act to govern the use of public 
grazing lands under the management of 
the Department of the Interior. It has 
been successful in assuring wise use of 
the land, resonable expectancy of ten- 
ure so long as the privilege of use is 


not abused, and it has helped in proper 
conservation of the Federal range. 

No similar law governs the use of na- 
tional forest lands for grazing. The 
law sets forth the terms and conditions 
under which forests may be used for 
lumbering, mining, water development, 
wildlife, and recreation. But with re- 
gard to grazing, the law is vague and 
sketchy. In a nation founded upon 
government by law, the livestock user 
of the forests finds himself subject in- 
stead to government by men, by ad- 
ministrative decision and regulations, 
which allow the tenant no final appeal 
to the courts. This is an obvious de- 
fect. Grazing is an important economic 
factor in our economy, the only means 
of harvesting the grass in large areas of 
the forests, and contributes greatly to 
fire protection. 

PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the proposed legisla- 
tion is to correct this deficiency. It 
would take the best of the laws, regula- 
tions, and practices developed by long 
experience, and combine them into a 
comprehensive law that will provide 
proper use and management of the graz- 
ing areas. 

There are, of course, some matters in 
which the various leasing agencies are 
in agreement now. For example, both 
the Taylor Grazing Act and the Granger 
Forest Service Act provide for local ad- 
visory boards. These boards, which in- 
clude representatives of wildlife groups 
as well as grazing users, have been very 
helpful in improving relations between 
the groups, ironing out differences and 
providing better management. Both the 
Forest Service and the Land Manage- 
ment Bureau encourage these boards. 

Where there are differences it is pro- 
posed to take advantage of the experi- 
ence gained under each system and adopt 
what is best. An example is found in 
the provisions for court review of certain 
disputes. The Taylor Grazing Act pro- 
vides for such review, but Forest regula- 
tions do not. It is proposed to extend 
this basic American right to all. Every 
citizen is entitled to appeal to the courts 
when he feels he is injured. It is inter- 
esting to note, however, that under the 
Taylor Act, in 19 years, only 12 cases 
have gone to court. 

This bill would also write into law the 
regulations set up by the Forest Service, 
and already in the Taylor law, concern- 
ing ownership of commensurate prop- 
erty in order to qualify for range per- 
mits. Renewal of permits and transfer 
are also covered. These provisions have 
grown up from the experience I have al- 
ready mentioned, that a tenant with 
security of occupation is the best tenant 
and custodian of our property. However, 
all of these provisions are subject to 
section 11 of the bill, which reads as 
follows: 

Nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued to restrict the power of the Secretary, 
in his discretion, to limit or discontinue the 
grazing use of any lands under his jurisdic- 
tion for the purpose of preventing injury to 
said lands from grazing, or to change the use 
of any such lands from grazing to any other 
authorized use. 


The proposed legislation is not a land 
grab bill as it has been called. It does 
not take 1 acre from Federal ownership 
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or transfer 1 acre from any agency to 
another. It provides a legal basis for 
grazing permits, but it states expressly: 

The issuance of a permit pursuant to the 
provisions of this act shall not create any 
right, title, interest, or estate in or to the 
lands or in any way limit or restrict any 
right, title, or interest of the United States 
in such lands, 


Further, section 12 expressly provides 
that “nothing in the law may interfere 
or restrict the right to hunt or fish on 
the lands concerned, or the right of ac- 
cess to the lands.” 

RANGE IMPROVEMENTS 


There are other provisions which pro- 
vide for and encourage the conservation 
and improvement of the grazing lands 
‘by the Government and the livestock 
growers who are permitted to use them, 
In Montana, where livestock is a princi- 
pal industry, I think it is generally rec- 
ognized that the stockman, perhaps 
more than anyone else, is directly con- 
cerned with maintaining healthy range 
conditions, good grass, and proper con- 
servation practices. For many years 
past, livestock men and the Government 
have cooperated in range improvements, 
and this is to be encouraged. 

A careful reading of the bill reveals 
nothing to support the violent attacks 
that have been made upon it, 

Next week—May 20, 21, and 22—the 
House Subcommittee on Public Lands 
will have open public hearings on the 
measure. Opponents and proponents as 
well as the Government agencies have 
been invited to present their views as to 
the proposals contained in the bill, I 
can assure all concerned that the com- 
mittee and the Congress will take only 


such action as they are convinced is in 


the public interest. 


On the Diplomatic Fronts—We Are Not 
Fighting England 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1953 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, once upon 
a time there was a sure-fire way of 
getting public attention in the United 
States. That was to attack the King of 
England. We have been at war with 
England since the American Revolution, 
and each generation likes to think of 
itself as still fighting Cornwallis. But 
nowadays, it is much more difficult. You 
cannot go fighting against Queen Eliza- 
beth. She is a heroine from way back; 
as far back, in fact, as the first Elizabeth. 

This is not the time for us to be 
battling Mr. Churchill or even Mr. Attlee, 
What we must battle is the policy line 
indicated by recent addresses in Parlia- 
ment favoring the recognition of Red 
China as a member of the United Na- 
tions. Such an act would be conferring 
the stamp of international approval upon 
aggression, upon revolution, upon virtu- 
ally everything we fought to check in 
World War I and in Korea. 
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If the British can justify such a step on 
the grounds that it is realistic or diplo- 
matic, they can justify anything. But 
Uncle Sam has an opportunity—and a 
duty—to refuse to participate in such a 
program. We are not too big to compro- 
mise. We ought to be too big to sur- 
render. 


The Theory and Practice of Our Excess- 
Profits Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 22, 1953 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, in theory 
the excess-profits tax is levied to mop up 
wartime corporation profits that are over 
and above the normal profits that a 
corporation made during some arbitrar- 
ily established base period. The excess- 
profits tax is designed to take the profits 
out of war. The base period for the 
present excess-profits tax covers the 3 
years 1946 to 1949. The average profit 
made by a corporation during those 
years is used as a base to determine its 
standard normal profit. All profits above 
that standard are considered excess 
profits subject to the excess-profits tax, 
which takes as high as 82 cents out of 
every dollar the corporation makes in 
excess profits. 

In theory the excess-profits tax is 
equitable and sound. In practice, how- 
ever, the excess-profits tax is an unjust, 
unsound, and inequitable tax. It robs 
the new, small corporations that are 
struggling to establish themselves, and 
favors the large, well-established cor- 
porations. It encourages inefficiency, 
waste, and extravagance on the part of 
all corporations, especially those that are 
in between. 

Mr. Speaker, practically all large, well- 
established corporations such as General 
Motors and Ford, made high rates of 
profits during the base period. There- 
fore their established normal profits are 
so high that they now have actually little 
or no excess profits to pay taxes upon, 
On the other hand, all new or small cor- 
porations, struggling to establish them- 
selves, made little or no profits during the 
base period; therefore, their established 
normal profits are either very low or 
nonexistent, So nearly all the profits 
they make now are excess profits— 
over and above what they made in the 
base period—and subject to the heavy 
excess-profits tax. 

The in-between corporations, those 
who made rather low profits during the 
base period, now find themselves with 
an established normal profit rate so low 
that all they earn above that low normal 
profit is designated as excess profits, 
subject to the heavy excess-profits tax. 
Under these circumstances these cor- 
porations naturally drift into a what-is- 
the-use attitude. They reason about as 
follows: “Uncle Sam is going to take 82 
cents out of every dollar I make—why 
struggle to make dollars for Uncle Sam? 
Why not carry on a heavy advertising 
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campaign, charge the same to costs, and 
reap the benefit of the advertising when 
the excess-profits tax expires? Why not 
bid high for the raw materials I need? 
Why not have my salesmen stay at the 
most expensive hotels and run up ex- 
cessively high expense accounts? Why 
not carry on excessively high repair and 
plant-maintenance programs? Why ob- 
ject to a demand for higher wages? 
Eighty-two cents out of every dollar 
I spend that way will come out of Uncle 
Sam’s pocket anyway, not out of mine.” 

Mr. Speaker, in theory the excess- 
profits tax is an excellent tax, equitable 
and sound; in practice it is just the re- 
verse—it is inequitable, unjust, and un- 
sound. It expires June 30, 1953. The 
writer says, Let it expire. Good rid- 
dance to a tax that never should have 
been levied.” 

I am including as a part of these re- 
marks an excellent editorial on the same 
subject, taken from the Washington 
Times-Herald of Thursday, May 21, 1953. 


Ax INCREDIBLE SPEECH 


The President's position on taxation as set 
forth Tuesday night in his radio speech is so 
incredibly bad that it probably is without 
precedent., 

He urged that the American people be 
denied the tax relief he promised them in 
his campaign for office. 

He called upon the Republican Congress to 
levy a tax on business throughout the 12 
months this year which the New Deal Con- 
gress had voted should be levied only 
during the first half of the year. The 
excess-profits tax which he is trying to 
extend is a tax which leading fiscal 
and business authorities in the preceding 
administration had said should be aban- 
doned and which had been characterized as 
vicious by Senator Tarr. 

He asked, at a time when other govern- 
ments are cutting taxes to stimulate produc- 
tion and sales as a preventive of a recession 
caused by armament cuts, that the United 
States take no action at all along these lines, 

It cannot be denied that in the presi- 
dential campaign of 1952 an urgent demand 
of the people was for a reduction in taxes. 
Nor can it be questioned that the people 
were persuaded that relief would follow 
promptly if they voted for General Eisen- 
hower. They believed him when he said 
that “the elimination of waste, inefficiency, 
duplication, and corruption would make pos- 
sible a tax cut now.” 

It cannot be questioned either that the 
voters were told that expenditures—not new 
authorizations or appropriations but expend- 
itures—were not to exceed $70 billion for 
fiscal 1954 and $60 billion for 1955. Now 
Mr. Eisenhower is saying that expenditures 
cannot be held down because of carry- 
over authorizations. There were no new 
authorizations after the campaign. Nor has 
there been any domestic or foreign develop- 
ment to justify an increase in Government 
costs. The election pledge of a specific cut in 
expenditures and of a tax cut is being broken. 

Congress passed the excess-profits tax in 
1951 with the greatest reluctance. The 
pressure for it came from President Truman, 
who was being pushed by the union bosses. 
They saw that it would be easier to get pay 
boosts if the larger part of the increases 
paid would otherwise go to the Government. 
The excess-profits tax was voted by the 
Truman Congress only on the condition 
that it would not extend beyond June 30, 
1951. If that terminal date had not been 
set by Congress, it would most certainly 
have failed of passage. 

The two officials in the Truman admin- 
istration best qualified to observe the oper- 
ation of the excess-profits tax were Treasury 
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Secretary John Snyder and Commerce Sec- 
retary Charles Sawyer. Mr. Snyder said at 
a press conference last fall that the excess- 
profits tax should not be extended past the 
statutory expiration date on June 30. He 
called it the most difficult tax to administer 
which was ever conceived. In asking for its 
termination, Snyder asked, “Why should you 
put a special-tax penalty on good manage- 
ment and efficiency in business?” 

Truman’s Commerce Secretary Sawyer 
called a news conference last October 21 to 
make clear his opposition to the excess profits 
tax. He said it should end because it “puts 
a penalty on thrift and encourages wasteful 
operations.” He said he was strengthened in 
this belief following a survey across the 
country in which he talked to many business- 
men. He said, “They are strongly of the 
opinion that taxes and particularly the excess 
profits tax makes it difficult for the small- 
business man to accumulate the capital nec- 
essary to expand and enlarge his business.” 

Three other Democratic Treasury Secretar- 
ies have condemned the excess-profits tax 
in the past. Fred Vinson, who was Secretary 
of the Treasury until Mr. Truman appointed 
him Chief Justice, urged immediate repeal 
of the tax at the end of the war. He said, 
“I suggest its outright repeal effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1946, instead of retention until Janu- 
ary 1947 * * * of all the taxes it is the 
strongest impediment to reconversion, * * + 
The excess-profits tax has been an erratic 
and, in many instances, an inequitable tax.” 

Carter Glass, head of the Treasury in the 
Wilson administration, said the excess-profits 
tax that was imposed in World War I “puts 
a penalty on brains, energy, and enterprise. 
discourages new ventures and confirms old 
ventures in their monopolies.” 

David F. Houston, another Treasury Secre- 
tary in the Wilson administration, denounced 
the excess-profits tax in similar terms, 

Condemned as a bad tax, impossible of ad- 
ministration and poor source of revenue, 
recommended for repeal by Truman's Cab- 
inet members, Snyder and Sawyer, de- 
nounced as vicious by Senator Tarr in a 
statement last Monday, adopted with reluc- 
tance for a specified period only by Con- 
gress in 1951, this destructive levy is offered 
a new chance of life and further opportunity 
to damage the national economy by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. He out-Trumans Truman, 
or at least the saner members of Truman’s 
Cabinet. 

Elsewhere about the world there is recog- 
nition by governments that the time has 
come to lighten the burden of government 
and give businessmen an incentive to ex- 
pand their activities. Canada has again re- 
duced taxes. The new British budget cuts 
taxes to encourage private industry to ex- 
pand. The Churchill government is at the 
height of its popularity as a result. 

Americans need tax relief as much as other 
people do and it was promised them. With 
the mere handicap of the Eisenhower tax 
speech, Republicans will have difficulty in 
keeping control of Congress in the 1954 elec- 
tion. If they enact the laws he asks, they 
won't have a chance. 


This Nation Cannot Afford Charles E. 
Wilson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the threat 
to our national security inherent in 
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Secretary Wilson’s pennywise assault on 
our Air Force is too serious to warrant 
his retention at the head of the Defense 
Department. His ambiguous, confused, 
and confusing, purported explanation of 
his proposed Air Force cutback, slow- 
down, and stretchout, seems to betray 
a lack of thorough analysis and under- 
standing of the full effect of his so-called 
economy either on our Air Force and 
security level or on our world leadership 
of the vital race to make the free nations 
strong enough to deter Soviet aggression 
before our lead in atomic weapons is 
overcome or neutralized. We cannot 
afford to have the Defense Department 
headed by a defeatist Secretary whose 
vision is so circumscribed by dollars, 
profits, and grossly exaggerated eco- 
nomie strain that he is willing to con- 
cede the Soviets dominance of the air 
indefinitely and cause the world to con- 
clude that the great free economy of the 
United States cannot produce more air 
strength than the Soviet Communist 
economy. How does the Secretary rec- 
oncile his recommendation for reduc- 
tions which the Air Force calls drastic“ 
with General Ridgway’s opposition to a 
similar move by our NATO allies? Only 
yesterday General Ridgway told our 
NATO Allies to “quicken not slacken” 
their rearmament pace. 

I served in New Guinea when we were 
pitifully short of aircraft. There was 
not enough to go around and Europe 
had first priority. What future New 
Guinea Mr. Wilson’s dangerous Air 
Force cuts may be paving the way for no 
one can foresee. If an all-out war 
should come it is certain we will not be 
permitted a relatively long period of un- 
molested mobilization of our productive 
facilities? 

Air Power attrition is cumulatively 
rapid once you begin to lose the battle 
for control of the air. We must strive, 
no matter what the cost, to give our men 
a chance to survive and to win should 
they be pitted against the colossal and 
increasingly modern and powerful So- 
viet Air Force. 

If we are to err, we should err on the 
side of too much air power, not to little. 
Mr. Wilson is not the man to head the 
Department of Defense during this 
critical period. The dollars he wor- 
ships will not shoot down attacking 
enemy planes, 


Horace M. Albright, Outstanding 
Conservationist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON.-LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 22, 1953 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, some 
recent debates in the House of Repre- 
sentatives have pointed up the fact that 
the conservation of our natural re- 
sources, is and will for some time, be one 
of the major problems confronting the 
Nation. Some of our resources are of 
the perpetual kind, such as beautiful 


scenery in various parts of our country 
and the water supplies which are used 
for hydroelectric development, irriga- 
tion, salinity control, and other purposes. 
God produces the rain that comes peri- 
odically, although not in equal amounts, 
and that is why I class it as a perpetual 
resource, 

However, some of our other resources, 
such as forests and our vast acreage of 
fertile lands in all parts of the Union, 
require human effort, ingenuity, per- 
sistance, and guidance lest we waste 
these resources. Having seen what hap- 
pened to Japan, to Iran, to the Holy 
Land, and other places outside of the 
United States which were wasteful with 
their resources, I am an ardent believer 
in the practice of conservation. 

One of the great, outstanding con- 
servationists of our day is Horace M. 
Albright. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, it is my privilege today to include 
at the end of my remarks, a statement 
printed in the California Monthly, the 
alumni magazine of the University of 
California. I have known Horace M. 
Albright for many years, in fact, he and 
I attended law school at the university 
together. He left the law school to be- 
come an employee of the Department of 
Interior. Following the death of Stephen 
Mather, he became the Director of the 
National Parks of the United States 
Much of our park development in the 
United States is due to the untiring ef- 
forts of Horace M. Albright, and, of 
course, he would add—to the vision and 
the efforts of Stephen T. Mather, who 
originated the idea of the National Park 
Service. 

Mr. Albright is an ideal friend. No 
matter what honors he may attain, no 
matter what his achievements may be, 
he still is a modest, friendly, unassuming 
individual. I can think of no person 
whom I know who is more thoughtful 
and considerate than Horace M. Albright. 
He has performed some remarkable work 
in connection with the conservation of 
resources and the preservation of his- 
toric places. He has been an adviser to 
Presidents and to others in high position 
who have to do with the preservation, 
the development, and conservation of 
our natural resources. 

Last year the University of California 
saw fit to select him as the alumnus of 
the year. The reasons for the selection 
are found in the following statement 
which came from the alumni magazine 
of the University of California. I hope 
that every Member of the Congress may 
read this, as the work of this noble citi- 
zen should inspire all of us to do every- 
thing that we can to conserve our natural 
resources, In the hands of Congress lies 
the fate of our natural resources and 
the program for their conservation. 
Knowing him as I do, I believe it is ap- 
propriate for me to state that the great- 
est natural resource ever acquired by Mr. 
Albright personally, was the lady he 
chose to become his wife and the mother 
of his children. She was Grace Marion 
Noble, a classmate of Mr. Albright at the 
University of California. Since 1915 
they have been a happy and devoted 
couple, 
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The article referred to follows: 


ALUMNUS OF THE YEAR: Horace M. ALBRIGHT, 
1912 


“You are living an abundant life dedicated 
to the preservation and enrichment of our 
American heritage.” 

Conservation, development of natural re- 
sources, and the preservation of historic sites 
and monuments receive little thought from 
most Americans. A few men, however, have 
for many years tried to make up for public 
indifference in such matters by long and tire- 
less personal service to projects that enhance 
the natural beauty of our country and assure 
our Nation of continuing leadership in in- 
dustrial growth. 

Perhaps foremost of all such dedicated 
men is Horace M. Albright, 1912, who has 
worked for almost 35 years to preserve the 
sites of our national heritage and the natu- 
ral endowments of the United States. 

It is rather unusual for a man to be 
honored for work which is essentially an 
avocation. But it was largely for his work 
in conservation that Albright received the 
1952 alumnus-of-the-year award. 

At 63, this extremely modest man is pres- 
ident of the United States Potash Co. whose 
New Mexico mines and refineries produce 
materials used in agriculture and in the 
manufacture of chemicals. His business 
abilities have earned him recognition as a 
director of several related organizations, in- 
cluding the American Plant Food Council, 
American Potash Institute, Potash Export 
Association, and the American Mining Con- 
gress. Despite his active business life, he 
continues to be active in a dizzying array of 
conservation projects. 

And there is nothing in his formal univer- 
sity background—as it is observed today— 
to indicate his interest in conservation. He 
majored in economics and was a member of 
the economics and commerce clubs on cam- 
pus. He later studied jurisprudence and still 
later received bachelor of law from George- 
town University. 

In 1915 he married the former Grace 
Marion Noble, also a member of the class of 
1912. They had 2 children and now have 2 
grandchildren. The illustrious class of 1912 
can now boast of 2 winners of the University 
of California Alumnus of the Year Award, 
since Gov. Earl Warren, 1912, received that 
honor in 1945. 

Within a year after his graduation, Al- 
bright joined the staff of the United States 
Department of the Interior. From 1917 to 
1919 he was Assistant Director of the Na- 
tional Park Service and in this capacity con- 
tributed much to the establishment of the 
Service by its first Director, Stephen T. 
Mather, 1887. From 1919 to 1929 he was 
Assistant Director and Superintendent of 
Yellowstone National Park and in 1929 suc- 
ceeded Mather as Director of the National 
Park Service, a position which he held until 
the beginning of his association with the 
United States Potash Co. in 1933, first as 
vice president and general manager, and 
then, in 1946, as president. 

Under his leadership, great expansion was 
made in the national park system and nu- 
merous accomplishments have been made to 
preserve the resources of natural wealth and 
beauty of our Nation. He served for a year 
on the Natural Resources Committee of the 
Hoover Commission and has been a trustee 
of Colonial Williamsburg, Inc., since 1934, 
This latter project is a Rockefeller agency 
for the restoration of the colonial city of 
Williamsburg, Va. He is also a trustee of 
Jackson Hole Preserve, Inc., which has ac- 
quired 40,000 acres of land in Jackson Hole, 
Wyo., for national park purposes. In 1952 
he was named to the Advisory Board on 
National Parks, Historic Sites, and Monu- 
ments, 

Last year also saw him elected president 
of Resources for the Future, Inc., a new non- 
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profit corporation established to support ed- 
ucation and research in the conservation and 
development field. It was this organiza- 
tion which secured the support of the White 
House and both Presidential candidates for 
the idea of sponsoring a White House con- 
ference on conservation, the first of its scope 
since 1908, when such a conference was held 
under Theodore Roosevelt. President Eisen- 
bower tas recently reaffirmed his support 
of this second citizens’ conference and it is 
scheduled to take place during the current 
ar. 

N the past year, Albright has been 
vice president of the American Scenic and 
Historic Preservation Society of New York, 
a councilor of the Save the Redwoods League 
of California; chairman of the board of the 
American Planning and Civic Association of 
Washington, D. C.; and a trustee and mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Association, which operates 
as a foundation with funds subscribed after 
Theodore Roosevelt’s death in 1919. 

He has also been a leader in such conser- 
vation and service projects as the American 
Forestry Association, American Pioneer 
Trails Association, American Bison Society, 
and the American Scenic and Historic Pres- 
ervation Society. 

His only official governmental position is 
as a member of the Palisades Interstate Park 
Commission, which administers the Palisades 
of the Hudson in New Jersey and the fine 
parks along the river up to West Point in 
New York. 3 

Born in 1890 at Bishop, Calif., he has al- 
ways retained a fondness for his home State, 
and the story of Horace M. Albright would 
be incomplete without reference to his de- 
votion and service to the University of Cali- 
fornia. He is a frequent visitor to the uni- 
versity’s Berkeley campus, and an active 
alumnus when away from Berkeley. For sev- 
eral years, he served as president of the New 
York Alumni Club and has been active in 
scholarship programs of the California 
Alumni Association. 

The distinguished conservationist received 
the 1952 Alumnus of the Year award in the 
company of more than 800 fellow alumni at 
the charter day banquet in San Francisco's 
Palace Hotel on March 23. He was selected 
for the award by an alumni committee head- 
ed by Edward G. Chandler, San Francisco 
attorney, who said of the selection: “The 
outstanding accomplishments and great dis- 
tinction of the many nominees were at once 
a source of gratification and of complexity 
to the awards committee. In selecting Hor- 
ace Albright as alumnus of the year for 
1952, we feel that we have chosen a man who 
not only has represented and served his alma 
mater well since graduation, but who has 
also done more than perhaps anyone else 
to assure that generations to come will enjoy 
the same natural endowments of a great 
Nation that are enjoyed by us today.” 

The citation presented to Albright reads 
as follows: “* * * native son of the Cali- 
fornia High Sierra, alumnus and loyab advo- 
cate of the University of California, energetic 
industrial executive, world leader in conser- 
vation, persistent and insistent servant of 
public welfare, good steward of futurity, for 
those who will come and for the times yet 
to come, you are living an abundant life dedi- 
cated to the preservation and the enrichment 
of our American heritage. For almost a third 
of this century you have been closely identi- 
fied with the public lands of the United 
States. You were one of the architects and 
a builder of our country’s National Park 
Service. Now, with the long perspective of 
true citizenship, you are helping to create 
a broad program of research and education 
in the conservation and the development of 
our natural resources. In 1952, you became 
president of Resources for the Future, Inc., 
and have conceived in American town meet- 
ing, on a national scale, which will ad- 


dress itself for the first time in almost a 
half century to basic problems essential to 
the progress and security and vigor of our 
Nation. We, your fellow alumni, take pride 
in your achievements and contributions and 
in the honors which your accomplishments 


“have brought to the university.” 


Fund Drain Missed by Budget Shears 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ROBERT C. (BOB) WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 22, 1953 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the RecorpD, I include the following in- 
teresting news article by Frank Macom- 
ber from the San Diego Union, detailing 
an unusual bit of military boondoggling 
at Fort Slocum: 

FUND DRAIN MISSED BY BUDGET SHEARS 
(By Frank Macomber) 
WASHINGTON.—Apparently overlooked so 


‘far in the new Defense Department economy 


drive is a fabulous training school at Fort 
Slocum, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Usually slow to concede appropriation cuts 
are merited, officers in all the services admit 
the Armed Forces Information School is a 
flop and a needless drain on the American 
taxpayer. 

But because the school appropriation is 
lumped into the Defense Department budget 
instead of under any of the services—Army, 
Navy, or Air Force—even the sharp-eyed 
Pentagon budget slashes have missed it. 

Maybe Congress will run across the school 
during hearings on the fiscal 1954 defense 
budget. Here are the facts about this so- 
called vacation land, as the school has been 
dubbed by military personnel attending it. 

Uncle Sam has to put out $200,000 a year 
just for ferry service to the school, located 
on an island and inaccessible except by the 
ferry. Only other installation on the island 
is a chaplain school, 


NEVER AT CAPACITY 


Though it is built to accommodate 400 
students, the armed services so far have been 
able to scrape up only 250 trainees to attend 
the information school. The Government 
spent $100,000 to build a radio studio which 
is used only for student demonstrations. A 
fully equipped photographic laboratory was 
built and 60 expensive press-type cameras 
were among costly paraphernalia dumped 
into the lab, Today it is used only occa- 
sionally. 

At one stage of the training scheduled, of- 
ficers there for an 8-week course took only 
two pictures each in the plushy lab. 

STAFF FEELS USELESS 

Even members of the staff at the informa- 
tion school feel they aren’t fulfilling their 
missions because of the confused command 
picture. It is under none of the services 
but an adjunct of the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense, and therefore sacred until some- 
body high up in the Pentagon discovers the 
school apparently is a waste of everybody's 
time and money. 

Officer students returning from the Fort 
Slocum school report they had a fine vaca- 
tion but learned very little. 

The school seems particularly vulnerable— 
if top Defense officials discover it—since 
Defense Secretary Charles E. Wilson has or- 
dered sharp cutbacks in public information 
personnel of all the services. 
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Writer Replies to Minister Who Calls 
Red Peril a Hoax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 22, 1953 


Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Rrecorp, I 
include the following article by Howard 
Rushmore, from the New York Journal- 
American: 

CITES RESULTS OF CONGRESS PROBES: WRITER 


REPLIES TO MINISTER WHO CALLS RED PERIL 
A Hoax 


(By Howard Rushmore) % 


For an intelligent person, particularly a 
man of God, the act of branding the menace 
of communism as a hoax seems incredible in 
‘this modern age of Korea, the Rosenbergs, 
Alger Hiss, and the Smith Act trials. 

Yet the Reverend Ross A. Weston, pastor 
of the Unitarian Church of Arlington, Va., 
recently said the various heads of congres- 
sional committees probing communism were 
seeking power through the hoax of com- 
munism. 

One must either assume that the Rever- 
end Weston has failed to read the newspa- 
pers for the last 20 years or that the good 
clergyman simply is not qualified to discuss 
the subect. 

Many of his fellow clergymen have spoken 
out loud and clear against this particular 
hoax, branding it the greatest menace to 
Christianity since the days of imperial Rome. 

Even a cursory reading of the works of 
Marx, Lenin, and Stalin should convince 
the Reverend Weston that one of the basic 
aims of the Communist conspiracy is the 
destruction of all religion. 

On the nontheoretical side, the well-pub- 
licized trials of the A-bomb spies, Hiss, Wil- 
liam W. Remington, Judith Coplon, and the 
hundreds of congressional hearings seemed 
to have passed the Unitarian clergyman by. 

Court decisions, including rulings by the 
Supreme Court, which condemned the Com- 
munist Party as a subversive conspiracy, also 
are matters of public record. 

On the matter of congressional investiga- 
tions, the minister certainly has a right to 
his opinion, and it is shared by a minority 
of other Americans, 

But the great body of voters have indi- 
cated time and again that they are grateful 
for these investigations. 

It also is a matter of record that these 
probes have led to the arrest and convictions 
of dozens of spies and conspirators. 

But that the Communist movement in 
America is a hoax is not a matter for argu- 
ment. Would that it were a political mi- 
rage. But try to tell that to J. Edgar Hoover, 
whose understaffed FBI is working day and 
night to keep track of 25,000 hoaxers pledged 
to overthrow this Government. 

From such hoax, mighty revolutions have 
grown. 


Mississippi River Control 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 
HON. HALE BOGGS 
OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 22, 1953 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, on yester- 
day, May 21, when the House convened, 
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I asked permission to include in the REC- 
orp an editorial entitled River Control, 
Achievements and a Challenge.” This 
permission was granted. 

On this morning I was informed by 
the Government Printing Office that a 
prior request had been made by my col- 
league, Mr. HÉBERT, and the editorial 
was included in the Record for May 21. 

I should like at this point to include 
in the Recorp the remarks which I had 
submitted in connection with the edi- 
torial. 

Mr. Speaker, I am including herewith 
for the attention of the Members of Con- 
gress an editorial which appeared in the 
New Orleans Time-Picayune several days 
ago. 

This editorial was written by Mr. 
George W. Healy, Jr., vice president and 
editor of the Times-Picayune. Mr. 
Healy, who was born and reared on the 
banks of the Mississippi, is probably the 


best informed man on the problems of. 


the Mississippi River in the United 
States. 

His editorial points up one of the prob- 
Jems recognized in the general authori- 
zation bill of 1950. This is the necessity 
of maintaining the main flow of the Mis- 
Sissippi River in its present channal from 
Old River to the Gulf of Mexico. If 
such a diversion should occur it would, 
of course, constitute a major national 
disaster. 

We are fortunate in that the project 
has already been authorized. The au- 
thorization calls for the expenditure of 
approximately $30 million at Old River. 
I am informed that most of the pre- 
liminary studies have been completed by 
the Corps of Engineers. The Bureau of 
the Budget, however, did not include any 
funds for this item in the proposed ap- 
propriation for civil functions now be- 
ing considered by the Civil Functions 
Subcommittee of the Committee.on Ap- 
Propriations. 

I am hopeful that some of these funds 
can be included in this year’s appropria- 
tion. The editorial points up the ur- 
gency of the problem. 

At another point in the Recorp I am 
also including a statement made on the 
subject before the Mississippi River Com- 
mission on Tuesday, May 12, by Mayor 
Morrison, of New Orleans, and a memo- 
randum submitted by Mr. A. B. Wood, 
general superintendent of the Sewerage 
and Water Board of New Orleans. This 
latter memorandum points up the prob- 
lem of salt-water intrusion in the Mis- 
Sissippi River at New Orleans, 


Address of Hon. G. Mennen Williams, 
Governor of Michigan, to the Second 
Heartland Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
‘Friday, May 22, 1953 
Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks, I am pleased 
to include in the Recorp a copy of the 


remarks of the Honorable G. Mennen 
Williams, Governor of the State of Mich- 
igan, delivered at the Second Heartland 
Conference, which was held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on April 30. 

This conference considered the con- 
struction of the St. Lawrence seaway and 
other agricultural and industrial prob- 
lems of the middle America area and 
was attended by representatives of 
American States, Canadian Provinces, 
and many other groups and organiza- 
tions. 

Governor Williams’ remarks, in my 
judgment, illustrate his grasp’ of the 
problems and potentialities of the great 
Midwest of which Michigan is a part. 
I feel he made a significant contribution 
to the success of the conference and I 
am placing his remarks in the RECORD 
with the view of bringing to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues this well-stated 
argument for the construction of the St. 
Lawrence seaway and what it means to 
the future economic and social develop- 
ment of America’s heartland. 

The Governor's remarks follow: 

It is difficult to imagine a geographical 
unit more important to the defense mobili- 
zation and the economy of the Western 
World than the 15 States and 4 provinces of 
Canada which make up the heartland of 
America. In the center of this heartland 
are the Great Lakes. The peoples of this 
area are of vital importance to our whole 
program of growth—both economically and 
defensively. The natural resources of these 
States are vast. They form the very core for 
our national economy. Without these re- 
sources America’s heartbeat would be lost, 
for it is upon the resources of these States 
that the foundation of the Western World 
rests. 

I have said before that the economy is a 
pioneer economy. It is dynamic, not ma- 
ture or satiated. It is always going forward, 
but a period has now come when it is im- 
portant for us not to permit it to grow 
helter-skelter, but for us to plan that growth, 
to foresee the problems of the future, and 
to recognize the needs of the present. 

This great area is both a workshop and a 
breadbasket. Our farms represent half of 
the total value of farmlands of the United 
States. They use nearly 60 percent of the 
Nation’s tractors, over 40 percent of the 
Nation’s automobiles, and produce the ma- 
jority of the Nation's corn, oats, and wheat. 
I need not go into statistics which illustrate 
the fact that this region is also the indus- 
trial heart of North America. Suffice it to 
say that 40 percent of all the industrial 
workers employed in the United States work 
in the factories of the 15 States of which we 
speak. 

Look also across the river from Detroit and 
see the growing industrial complex of On- 
tario—the factories, steel plants, the chemical 
industry rapidly growing in Sarnia, 

This region, coupled with the key provinces 
of Canada, produces 82 percent of North 
America’s supply of iron ore, 48 percent of 
its salt products, nearly 50 percent of the 
Nation's stone, and 34 percent of its electrical 
power. 

The settlement and early development of 
this great region was originally based upon 
the fertility of the soil. Men and women 
came here as settlers and homesteaders. 
They sought independence in the ownership 
of their own land which they cultivated for 
the support of their families. 

Those days have changed radically. Our 
people learned that a kind providence had 
established them in the middle of a system 
of potentially great waterways that would 
provide them with a tremendous output 
of electrical power and with easy transporta- 
tion. We have found untold wealth in the 
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trees which clothe our land and in the rocks 
under the earth. The natural resources of 
this region are being combined to produce a 
wealth beyond the wildest dreams of our 
ancestors. 

There is one problem that we in Michigan 
recognize full well. That is the problem of 
water transportation. Already we find our- 
selves in possession of the third port in the 
Nation at Detroit, Mich. Detroit had only 44 
sailings to foreign countries in seagoing 
ships during 1944. Today, in 1953, there are 
scheduled over 269 sailings from the port of 
Detroit. These ships bring to us the produce 
of foreign countries and we send back fabri- 
cated goods ranging from cars and tools, to 
food and clothing. I regret to say that this 
tremendous and growing traffic is carried 
only in foreign bottoms. The vessels that 
can go through the existing St. Lawrence 
seaway must be under 250 feet in length and 
less than 14 feet in draft. They are small 
ships built by the Scandinavian countries, 
Germany, and France. Our American ship- 
owners cannot compete because of multiple 
problems of labor and construction costs. 

Because we have not deepened the St. 
Lawrence seaway, we have abandoned our 
foreign shipping on these inland waters to 
the vessels of other nations. Michigan and 
the States of inland America realize that the 
St. Lawrence seaway will add a terriffic im- 
petus to our economy. 

We need a deeper waterway today in order 
to develop the interior of the continent of 
Canada and the United States; in order to 
provide the power to fortify the hydroelectric 
needs of the eastern seaboard, and to answer 
the requirements of the growing industry of 
Ontario. 

The fact that Canada has at last been 
compelled to ask the President of the United 
States to go forward alone on the St. Law- 
rence seaway is a sad commentary on the 
failure of the United States to undertake 
with Canada a joint program which would 
be to the great benefit not only of the imme- 
diately adjacent areas but to the entire 
North American continent. 

I hope that the meeting today and the 
determination of our Canadian brothers will 
be a spur to the Congress to authorize Amer- 
ican participation in a joint program with 
Canada. 

There is no question in my mind but what 
American capital and enterprise will be in- 
volved in the St. Lawrence seaway and power 
development, even though it may be neces- 
sary for Canada to proceed alone. It would 
be foolish for the United States not to as- 
sume its responsibilities and acquire the 
beneficial consequences of its action in go- 
ing along with our neighborly obligations. 

It is my first hope that Congress will act 
soon and surely so that we can further our 
good neighbor relations and maintain them 
in the future through joint control of this 
important international asset. 

The critical condition that we see facing 
the St. Lawrence seaway is in many ways 
the handwriting upon the wall. Let us look 
for a moment at other resources in addition 
to our waterways. The Province of Alberta 
is producing oil and natural gas in great 
magnitude. There is every indication that 
this area of Canada may be one of the 
world’s largest oil reservoirs. That same 
Province contains vast amounts of ores 
which range from iron to pitchblende. Cop- 
per, coal, and rare metals are found in the 
Provinces of middle Canada. We see a tre- 
mendously growing industry resulting from 
the oil field development. 

We can see a growing demand not only for 
Labrador ore, but for the oil and natural gas 
to the north of us. We foresee a growing 
problem of trade tariffs and the exchange 
of raw materials and fabricated products. 

The people of Canada and America are 
separated by a line drawn on a map, by po- 
litical boundaries. Their economy, however, 
cannot be so easily separated. Their 
growth and development cannot be re- 
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stricted by lines on maps and we must be 
prepared not only to join with Canada on 
the St. Lawrence seaway but to join in the 
exploration of the proper use and employ- 
ment of our mutual natural resources. 

It is essential that, on an informal level, 
our industrialists and representatives of 
Government, on both sides of the border, 
should join in discussions such as we have 
here today to thoroughly explore all possible 
elements of cooperation. 

The St. Lawrence seaway project, the oil 
and pulpwood of Alberta, the ore of the 
Ungava, the pitchblende of the north, are 
outstanding examples of a new need for co- 
operative effort. This need must be met if 
the possibilities and greatness of inland 
America are to be maintained and de- 
veloped. 

The future of our great Nation is far 
brighter than its past. But that future will 
not be realized by accident. It will not 
progress without forethought and the in- 
telligent planning of our future actions. 

In our effort to make America and the 
Western World invincible against any aggres- 
sion, we must recognize this need. In our 
effort to provide our people with a better 
way of life, we must recognize this need, 
It is absolutely necessary for industry, labor, 
agriculture, and the Governments of Can- 
ada and the United States to join their 
forces and work together to make the in- 
comparable natural blessings of this area 
better serve the welfare of all our people. 

Our problems need not be purely economic 
nor motivated by self-interest. Here in the 
middle of the North American Continent we 
have an opportunity to set an example of in- 
ternational cooperation for the whole world. 
We have today a chance to show all the 
peoples of the earth how free men and 
women through the democratic process can 
make the earth and its resources serve the 
causes of liberty, security, and prosperity of 
mankind. 


Brain Washing Congress With Limestone 
Water? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 22, 1953 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing from the Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch is most pertinent: 


BRAIN WASHING CONGRESS WITH LIMESTONE 
WATER? 


Before commenting on the oblique, high- 
pressure campaign waged by the lime crush- 
ers’ lobby to frustrate one of the Eisenhower 
administration’s economy efforts, we wish 
to go on record as being fully aware of their 
product’s basic importance. Lime is in- 
dispensable to the profitable growing of suc- 
cessful crops and to preservation of soil 
fertility. 

Ground limestone, regularly applied, re- 
plenishes calcium that is being constantly 
leached out by rains or absorbed by crops, 
It improves tilth (physical condition) of the 
soil, reduces soil acidity, and enables the 
benevolent nitrogen-fixing bacteria to restore 
that growth-prompting essential to the good 
earth, 

The New Deal's tax/or deficit-financed 
grants-in-aid program provided free lime 
to the Nation’s farmers. It was an emer- 
gency measure, initiated in the early thirties, 
when many farmers (like the rest of us) 
were punch-drunk from the beating received 
at the hands of the great depression. 


As a result of the many millions annually 
spent by the taxpayers to improve the farm- 
er's land (and income), the annual ton- 
nage of lime consumed increased from 1,670,- 
000 in 1933 to 17,885,000 in 1943. Last year 
the total consumption of lime was estimated 
at more than 28 million tons. 

The New Deal’s ability to capture and hold 
the farm vote was in no small way due to 
an annual $500 million in taxpayer’s funds 
spent for various forms of soil conserva- 
tion.” 

In 1951 the taxpayers’ postwar clamor for 
economies had cut that figure down to $260 
million. 

This year Agriculture Secretary Benson 
asked for only $140 million—still an impres- 
sive figure at a time when tax-harried people 
are being told that the promised balancing 
of the budget must be defererd in the in- 
terest of national defense. 

Benson’s reduced appropriation encount- 
ered no organized opposition by farmers as 
an economic group, which would seem to in- 
dicate that farmers have—at long last—be- 
gun to recognize that socialistic control of 
agriculture will be the ultimate price they 
would have to pay for perennial handouts. 

The Benson proposed cuts in soil conser- 
vation funds were formally endorsed by the 
American Farm Bureau Federation and the 
National Grange—ostensibly for the same 
reason. 

But on Thursday the House Appropria- 
tions Committee snubbed the Eisenhower- 
Benson economy proposal. It approved a 
$195 million soil-conservation budget—$55 
million more than was requested by the ad- 
ministration. 

In other words, the House Appropriations 
Committee asked for 40 percent more than 
was deemed sufficient by Mr. Benson, the 
President, and leaders of the Farm Bureau 
and National Grange, who may be presumed 
to reflect the wishes of memberships fairly 
representative of American agriculture. 

Was this simply another of those melan- 
choly instances where “politics,” eager for 
votes at any price, rides roughshod over 
the taxpayers? 

To some extent, perhaps: But there is 
reason to suspect that the committee was 
influenced by a lobby whose clients are fight- 
ing a desperate last-ditch fight to retain 
the direct financial benefits they derived from 
soil conservation handouts. 

We have before us membership letter No. 
14, issued by the National Agricultural 
Limestone Institute, Inc., with headquarters 
in Washington. It is dated April 20, 1953, 
and contains the injunction: “Be sure and 
keep this letter confidential.” 

Referring to the Eisenhower-Benson at- 
tempt to do away with as much of the agri- 
cultural handout program as they deem 
fiscally advisable and politically feasible, the 
letter says: 

“Briefly, it—the Benson program—puts an 
end to our National ACP (conservation) 
limestone program. From now on we would 


have to sell our own product. * * In my 


opinion the total purchased would not ex- 
ceed 2 million tons, and probably would only 
be half this amount. You would have to 
market the other 26 or 27 million tons with- 
out any financial assistance. 

“We are in a last-ditch fight, and only 
Congress can save this program now. To 
offset the tremendously well-planned tactics 
of the Farm Bureau we need extensive grass- 
roots support. 

“TABER is wielding a big club * * his 
battle cry, ‘Not one more cent than Benson 
wants.’ I am trying to get directives written 
into the report of the committee to block 
the Benson policy of having no lime pro- 
gram. Be sure and keep this letter confi- 
dential.” 

The letter is over the mimeographed sig- 
nature of Robert M. Koch, executive secre- 
tary. 
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The (by us) quoted portions of this 
letter speak for themselves. They explain 
why the National Agricultural Limestone In- 
stitute, Inc., is trying so desperately to do- 
feat this particular Eisenhower-Benson 
economy move. 

As Mr. Koch tersely warns his clients, if 
Uncle Sam stops buying lime with the tax- 
payers’ money “you” (the limestone crush- 
ers) would have to market the other 26 or 27 
million tons “without any financial assist- 
ance” (from the taxpayers). 

Limestone water is hard water and doesn’t 
lather well, but it may have been used to 
excellent advantage to soft-soap the House 
Appropriations Committee via farm opinion 
at the grassroots. Will it also grease the 
skids for the $55 million extra appropriation 
now recommended by the House committee? 

When the bill reaches the floor (Mr. Koch 
assures Members in one of his letters) “there 
will be a floor fight to restore it to $200 
million,” 

How did Mr. Koch and his institute 
reach Members of Congress? 

Not by a direct frontal attack. Lobbyists 
are much too smart for that. 

He did it by bringing into committee 
meetings his own interpretation of a Bran- 
nan-type” survey of grassroots opinion in 
reply to questions (put via return postcard) 
every bit as leading as those used in the 
“Brannan grassroots survey” of unhallowed 
memory. 

As early as October 1, 1951 (when it be- 
came evident that the end of the golden age 
was at hand), Mr. Koch notified members of 
his institute that of 10,000 returnable post- 
cards sent out to Virginia farmers, “84.4 
percent disagree with the Farm Bureau 
(economy) position and 15.6 percent sup- 
port it.” 

(In the Hmestone handout propaganda 
sent to Members of Congress, the percentage 
of Farm Bureau members disagreeing with 
their organization’s national policy was 
given as 79.6 percent.) 

But while Mr. Koch’s statistics would seem 
to reveal great respect for the precision of 
the percentage decimal point—there is no 
mention in any of his literature of how 
many (or what percentage) of the 10,000 
postcard-canvassed Virginia farmers replied, 

To his October 1951 letter (addressed to 
institute members), Mr. Koch appended ex- 
cerpts from farmers’ reply cards which would 
seem to indicate that the Farm Bureau’s 
Federal economy campaign was causing Vir- 
ginia farmers to resign from the bureau in 
droves. 

The bureau’s membership records refute 
this interpretation. Since 1951 its member- 
ship has grown from 7,000 to 11,800. 

Thus, in Virginia at least, the increase in 
the membership of the Farm Bureau—after 
it had embarked on its Federal economy 
campaign, may be viewed as indicating that 
many farmers are willing to forego soil con- 
servation handouts in order to contribute to 
an early end of inflationary deficit spending 
by the Federal Government. 


The Problem of Excessive Oil Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 
OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 13, 1953 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to briefly explore with my 
colleagues in the House a question of 
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great importance to my State and to the 
Nation—that is, the question of congres- 
sional policy on petroleum as it is re- 
lated to the trade-agreements program, 
which is now before the Congress for 
extension. 

As the Members well know, this is a 
complex and far-reaching question. In 
the case of oil, the trade program in- 
volves the source of supply of a vital 
defense material. As a result, this issue 
is of vital concern to the Congress. 

As the Members of the House may or 
may not realize, Congress has relin- 
quished policy control on these trade 
matters which affect the domestic petro- 
leum industry. Through the Trade 
Agreements Act, the congressional policy 
of encouraging the domestic industry 
has been reversed, and today we have 
a policy of encouraging imports of for- 
eign oil. 

As a result, our Nation is being drawn 
into the quicksand of dependence on re- 
mote, uncertain, and indefensible sources 
of supply for her military and industrial 
fuels and lubricants. 

Day by day, we, as a Nation, are be- 
coming increasingly dependent upon 
foreign oil. This is indicated by the 
increasing share of the domestic mar- 
ket that is being supplied by imports. 
Prior to World War IT—1935-41—total 
petroleum imports averaged about 5 per- 
cent of domestic demand. During the 
war years—1942-45—they continued at 
about 5 percent. During the postwar 
period, however, imports stepped up 
rapidly. In 1946-51 they averaged over 
10 percent; in 1952 they averaged over 
13 percent; today total imports are aver- 
aging in the neighborhood of 14 or 15 
percent. This shows a continuous but 
steady trend toward increasing depend- 
ency for a vital material from a foreign 
source that is beyond our control. 

At a time when the Congress is appro- 
priating billions of dollars for the de- 
fense program we are neglecting an in- 
dispensable element of that program. 
Without adequate petroleum supplies 
available when and where needed, the 
great military machine which we are 
developing would be useless. Yet, as a 
result of excessive imports, the assured 
supply of petroleum for this military 
machine is being gravely endangered. 

All who have studied our present pe- 
troleum situation agree that the domes- 
tic oil producing industry should be ex- 
panded, Although the domestic indus- 
try is capable of supplying our current 
peace-time needs, it is generally recog- 
nized that we do not have available suf- 
ficient reserve productive capacity to 
meet an all-out military emergency. In 
recognition of this situation the Petro- 
leum Administration for Defense set a 
1953 well-drilling program for the do- 
meste industry of 55,000 wells. This was 
the minimum program deemed necessary 
by this agency which is responsible for 
petroleum supplies for the defense pro- 
gram, The facts show, however, that we 
are running far behind this program, 
dangerously under the goal set by the 
governmental agency responsible. 

There is a reason for the lag of this 
program. As increasing imports take a 
larger and larger share of the domestic 
market, the domestic industry income 


and ability to drill wells is proportion- 
ately reduced. There is no incentive to 
drill wells which will be closed in to make 
room for imports. That is what has been 
happening and will continue unless Con- 
gress assumes its responsibility. If the 
Congress would establish some equitable 
and reasonable limit on imports which 
would permit the domestic producers’ 
market to expand commensurate with 
the growth of our general economy, the 
domestic producers would have an incen- 
tive to drill more wells. The only way to 
increase productive capacity of the do- 
mestie industry is to encourage it to drill 
more wells. That is the only way the 
defense program can be met. The Con- 
gress should not stand idly by and let 
the present situation continue. It is 
threatening our economy and, more im- 
portant, the national security. 

This is a national problem, but it is 
also important to the citizens and the 
economy of my State of Oklahoma. The 
current importance of oil to my State 
may be shown by the fact that 59 of its 
77 counties now produce oil. Oil, there- 
fore, is vital to the economy of all of my 
State, rather than a limited area within 
its boundaries. 

Oil has been vital to Oklahoma's econ- 
omy for a great many years. Close to 
$10 billion worth of oil has been pro- 
duced from Sooner soil, creating jobs, 
businesses, and commercial growth which 
would have been impossible without oil. 

In 1952, for example, Oklahoma pro- 
duced almost $500,000,000 worth of crude 
oil. Petroleum represented 90 percent 
of the value of all minerals found in 
the State. 

About 2 out of every 5 acres of land 
in Oklahoma is either producing petro- 
leum or is under lease. Oil is second in 
importance only to agriculture to Okla- 
homa in terms of value of production. 

One out of every 13 people engaged 
in nonfarm employment in my State is 
an employee of the oil industry. In 
addition, the industry also generates in- 
come to the small-business man, to sup- 
pliers to the industry, to royalty own- 
ers, to farmers and to almost every other 
element in Oklahoma’s population. 

It is easy to see that when Okla- 
homa is forced by sane conservation 
laws to cut its oil production allowables, 
as she has had to do already this year, 
to make room so that foreign oil can 
take her markets, serious injury results, 
not only to the oil industry, but to all 
segments of my State’s economy and 
population. 

So, today, the oil industry in my State 
is retarded—it is being forced back- 
ward—which is in reverse of the grow- 
ing demand for oil in the Nation. This 
is a basic inconsistency. It is unhealthy. 
It is dangerous to my State and to the 
Nation. Continuation of this situation 
threatens a serious loss to Oklahoma in 
terms of population, income, and tax 
revenue for State, local, and municipal 
governments, 

The State of Oklahoma received a 
large portion of the State’s total reve- 
nue directly from oil production, In 
addition, taxes on income to oil produc- 
ers, employees of oil and allied indus- 
tries and on income generated by money 
spent by the oil industry, contribute 
substantially to Oklahoma’s revenue. 
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Unrealized income results in lessened 
revenue, 

This unrealized revenue is sorely 
needed by Oklahoma schools, colleges, 
public institutions, highways, munici- 
palities and various other recipients of 
such revenue. 

When a barrel of oil, produced in 
Venezuela or Saudi Arabia at low cost 
and without the responsibility of con- 
servation measures, replaces a barrel of 
oil in Oklahoma, the result is a loss 
of income for Oklahoma, and a loss 
of purchasing power for goods and serv- 
ices of the people of every State of the 
Nation. When this example is repeated 
hundreds of thousands of times over, 
the loss begins to assume alarming pro- 
portions. 

Nor is the impact of excessive imports 
confined to Oklahoma, Other oil-pro- 
ducing States are faced with a similar 
Situation. Excessive oil imports, there- 
fore, present a serious threat to the gen- 
eral national economy and to Federal, 
State, and local tax revenues. 

If the Congress stands by and does 
nothing about the excessive imports of 
foreign oil we will be placing the welfare 
of the thousands and thousands of oil 
consumers of the Nation, as well as the 
national security, in the hands of a few 
large companies operating throughout 
the world. The sources of supply of pe- 
troleum will be shifted from the domestic 
industry, made up of thousands of indi- 
vidual units competing among them- 
selves, to a foreign source supplied and 
controlled by a few. 

Evidence recently submitted to the 
Ways and Means Committee shows that 
the bulk of imports of oil are brought 
in by 5 or 6 large companies. These same 
companies which operate on a worldwide 
basis control most of the foreign pro- 
duction in the world outside of Russia. 
It would be a shortsighted policy to per- 
mit a few companies to become a domi- 
nating force in our domestic markets. 
The danger of such a policy is well dem- 
onstrated by the experience of recent 
years on the eastern seaboard. The great 
bulk of imports enter the United States 
on the eastern seaboard. In this area, 
although imports have increased rapidly 
during the postwar years, the mass of 
consumers have enjoyed no benefit there- 
from. To the contrary, they have suf- 
fered. It is true that a relatively few 
large industrial and commercial con- 
sumers who use residual fuel oil have 
enjoyed a price benefit. In the New 
York area since 1948 the price of residual 
fuel oil has declined about 30 percent. 
At the same time, the thousands and 
thousands of gasoline and home heating 
oil users have had price increases. In 
the New York area, since 1948, the price 
of gasoline has increased about 10 per- 
cent and that for home heating oil about 
5 percent. This is a warning of what 
could happen to the consumers of our 
Nation if we become dependent upon 
foreign oil controlled by a few. 

Although the dangers of dependency 
on foreign oil from the standpoint of 
the consumer is a matter which should 
be of great concern to the Congress, it 
is of secondary importance when com- 
pared with the dangers to our national 
security. The few importing companies 
which operate in foreign lands are sub- 
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jected to strong economic and political 
pressure from the governments of these 
foreign countries. As imports increase, 
year after year, taking a larger and larg- 
er portion of our domestic market, and 
placing our Nation in a position of in- 
creasing dependence upon these foreign 
sources, we are, in effect, gradually 
shifting our national security from our 
own control to that of these foreign gov- 
ernments. 

Before concluding, I would like to an- 
swer those who have expresed the fear 
that a limitation on petroleum imports 
would disrupt our foreign trade program 
and be contrary to the objective of those 
who advocate trade, not aid. An analy- 
sis of the facts will show that neither of 
these fears is well founded. No one, so 
far as I know, has advocated a complete 
shutout of imports. It is recognized that 
imports have a place in the domestic 
market. The proposal to limit imports 
to some relationship to domestic demand 
such as 10 percent as has been proposed 
in several bills now before Congress, is a 
liberal recognition of imports. It does 
not involve a drastic cutback but would 
permit imports to continue at a very sub- 
stantial rate. Further, as the domestic 
consumption of petroleum expands, im- 
ports would extend proportionately. In 
other words, imports would be placed on 
the same basis as production in Okla- 
homa and other oil producing States. 
As production in those States increase, 
imports would be permitted to increase. 
Likewise, if it became necessary that 
production in the States be cut back, 
imports would also be cut back. Thisisa 
fair and equitable relationship and one 
which would not be disruptive of our 
foreign trade program. Similarly, a rea- 
sonable limitation on petroleum imports 
would not be inconsistent with the trade 
not aid philosophy. At the recent hear- 
ing before the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee on this subject, the president of the 
largest producing company in Venezuela, 
in referring to the financial condition of 
that country, testified that “Not a cent 
has come from the United States Treas- 
ury in the form of aid or credits.” Ven- 
ezuela is the source of about 75 percent 
of all the imports of foreign oil. Since 
Venezuela has had no aid there is no 
need for stimulated trade. The same sit- 
uation in general, also applies to other 
countries in which imported oil origi- 
nates. It is obvious, therefore, that the 
trade not aid pregram would not be 
adversely affected by a reasonable limi- 
tation on petroleum imports. 

I believe, therefore, that today the 
Congress faces a definite choice—shall 
we as a Nation become increasingly de- 
pendent on foreign oil as has been the 
trend in recent years? Or shall we re- 
verse this trend and encourage the do- 
mestic industry to expand so that we will 
be self-sufficient here at home? To me, 
the choice is clear. And I believe that 
after the Members of Congress under- 
stand the situation that now exists, it 
will be a clear choice for each and every 
Member. I urge, therefore, that every 
Member of the House give this matter, 
that affects every citizen of our Nation, 
careful study and consideration so that 
we may intelligently solve the problem 
of excessive petroleum imports which is 
becoming increasingly serious. 


Jamestown Public Utilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 21, 1953 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, Mr. Clyne Crawford, chairman of the 
board of public utilities of Jamestown, 
N. Y., has recently written to me ex- 
pressing his belief that incorrect state- 
ments were made about the Jamestown 
public utilities before the recent hear- 
ings before the Committee on Public 
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Works. I requested that the chairman 
insert Mr. Crawford’s letter in the record 
of the hearings, but the joint hearings 
were closed on Friday, May 15, and no 
provision was made for the inclusion of 
material submitted subsequent to that 
date. Z 

Mr. Crawford states in his letter that— 


The facts show that the Public Service 
Commission of New York State gladly 
granted higher rates without fanfare to every 
privately owned utility in the State of New 
York with the exception of one of three 
divisions of Niagara-Mohawk, the division 
that borders Jamestown. Jamestown public 
utilities has paid to the Government in taxes 
more than they would had they been pri- 
vately owned. When comparing Jamestown 
rates with cities chosen at random outside 
of New York, the comparison is as follows: 


Comparison of residential bills 


Kilowatt-hours used per month 0 20 40 50 75 100 150 200 250 500 
Soo AAA $0.85 | $0.85 | $1.65 | $2.05 62 .18 f . 1 
Ohio Edison Co., Mansfield, Ohio; 3 * s e kaad henaa Nc i 
Donare : a 8 $ 8 5 2.20] 3.05] 3.80 5.06 6.30 7.40 12. 40 
ural domes $ ` 7 3.25 4.20 4. 95 6. 4 05 82 14. 
Indiana & Michigan’ Electric Co, : a e We l 
Elkhart, Ind.: ‘Tariff D. S 1. 00 1.00 190] 2.30] 3.22 3.82] 8.02 6. 22 7. 18 10.90 
West Massachusetts Electric Co., 
Springfield, Mass.: Residential sched- 
TT 1,00) 1.34] 2.20 263| 3.71] 478| 6. 18 7:58] 8. 98 15.98 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks heretofore granted, I am at this 
point inserting the rest of Mr, Craw- 
ford’s letter: 

A member of the Public Service Commis- 
sion of New York State, for reasons known 
only to him, wrote an attack on municipally 
owned utilities and praised privately owned 
utilities. We in Jamestown are not much 
interested in how other cities elected to 
handle their utilities, Our method serves 
Jamestown well. We do object to being mis- 
represented by those who are jealous of us. 


I am giving you a copy of a statement con- 


cerning the public service commission re- 
port that I made some time ago, which is, 
of course, as accurate today as when issued, 
It is as follows: 

“Now to look at the public service com- 
mission's report. Here is a report which was 
released to all of the newspapers in the State 
before they sent a copy to us, apparently 
on the theory that the first statements made 
are the most effective, regardless of how 
erroneous. They made a statement that our 
tax-exemption benefits due to being city 
owned had been “dissipated.” Now, what 
does that mean? It could not mean that 
over a period of years we had not paid in 
lieu of taxes even more than a privately 
owned utility, because the facts are con- 
trary to that and are open to anyone to 
verify. It could not mean that on our last 
5-year agreement with the city council, made 
to cover the period of fluctuating assets 
while equipment was being ordered and 
building operations under way, showed that 
the last 1 year of those 5 years had a smaller 
payment than we would have made as a 
privately owned utility, as such a technical- 
ity would not be exploited by any ethical 
commission. It could not mean a saving 
on Federal income taxes, because there are 
none when operating in the red, and we did 
not ask for an increase until we knew it was 
no longer possible to operate profitably 
without a rate increase. It possibly meant 
that we “dissipated” our right not to make 
any payments in lieu of taxes, but this 
is the business of Jamestown taxpayers and 
no business of the PSC whatsoever. In all 
probability, “dissipate” is a choice word of 
a politician when he wants to give an im- 
pression that cannot be supported by logic. 

“In their attempt to discredit a munici- 
pally owned utility, they cited one instance, 


the only one they could cite in the entire 
State, of a privately owned utility having 
lower residential rates than Jamestown. 
They were not forthright enough to say that 
they had gladly approved much higher rates 
for every other privately owned utility in the 
entire State except the western division of 
Niagara-Mohawk. Even this company's other 
divisions have higher rates. 

“Then they threw in another propaganda 
stunt, knowing that by the time we could 
get the right information it would be old 
news. They stated, ‘A nearby private utility 
generates at a cost of 4.40 mills per kilowatt 
hour.’ You would naturally assume this 
was our same neighbor with the lower resi- 
dential rates, although they carefully re- 
frained from mentioning the name of the 
station. We checked the Niagara-Mohawk 
Amsterdam plant, which is about the same 
size as Jamestown, and found that operating 
at 9.30 mills per kilowatt hour, so I demanded 
the name of the station they referred to and 
found it was a small station up near Corn- 
ing owned by a large company operating a 
chain of powerplants, and they chose to run 
this plant day and night at the rate of 105.63 
percent of the generator's rated capacity. In 
3 years, they did not even shut down for 
maintenance, but, instead, fluctuated other 
plants to keep this one going on an even 
keel at capacity. This is the kind of decep- 
tion the PSC has practiced in this report. 

“By unconscionable delay in granting the 
rate increase they finally admitted James- 
town was entitled to, they cost the power- 
plant thousands of dollars and stopped prog- 
ress for several months toward completing 
our program and lowering operating costs to 
our users. Then they granted the new rate 
for only a 2-year period, so we are prevented 
from sound financial planning. If they will 
stop delaying our progress and stop interfer- 
ing with our operations with their make- 
shift decisions, we will have the lowest rates 
possible for Jamestown. We are not inter- 
ested in their promotion of privately owned 
utilities as outlined in their press release. 
They can continue to grant them much 
higher rates than Jamestown requires. That 
is none of our concern, as the Board will 
keep the Jamestown rate at the lowest pos- 
sible charge regardless of what other com- 
munities pay, but if they do not stop inter- 
fering with Jamestown's progress, the legis- 
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lature should take a strong hand. They owe 
us an apology for their last report.” 

The press release of the PSC was published 
by the New York Times and other newspa- 
pers, but when a correction was sent, they 
refused to publish it. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLYNE CRAWFORD, 
Chairman, Board of Public Utilities. 


Funeral Party Ignores Byrnes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. DON MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 22, 1953 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor», I include the following editorial 
from the Anderson Independent, Ander- 
son, S. C., for May 20, 1953: 

FUNERAL Parry IGNORES BYRNES 


It was a sad day in Columbia yesterday. 

The Eisenhower party in South Carolina 
was buried—and without the honors and 
dignity befitting either the general or his 
chief coattail swinger in this State, little 
Jimmy Byrnes. 

The remnants of the splinter party that 
tried so hard, and with so much fanfare 
and hard cash, to put South Carolina back 
of the Republican presidential nominee last 
November ignored Byrnes’ request that the 
label of the group remain unchanged in the 
hope that some of the magic of Ike’s name 
might be gathered up by the Republicans-at- 
heart in the next election. No doubt many 
of the politicians who will come crawling 
back to beg for Democratic support in future 
elections will need help and plenty of it. 

But the name of the general was dropped 
as the burial rites proceeded, and hereafter 
the group will be known as the Independ- 
ent Party. What a shame—when there was 
a golden opportunity for the opponents of 
the Democrats to launch a first-class Repub- 
lican Party in South Carolina, one that 
would be strong and vigorous, affording 
the State a genuine two-party system rather 
than a retreat for the fence straddlers and 
“rumphsters.” 

Press reports indicate that Anderson was 
not represented at the meeting. (This 
county cast 11,665 votes for Stevenson— 
about a 4-to-1 majority over the Republican 
nominee, whose votes must have cost the 
ardent “Quick-Rich” Roosevelt and Truman 
haters, in cash and time, not less than $20 
apiece.) 

Where were the Anderson backers of the 
Republican nominee? Are they so disap- 
pointed in the “fruits of the crusade” that 
they have neither the time nor the inclina- 
tion to pause for a moment's respect for the 
memory of their great campaign in South 
Carolina? Apparently not. 

Or it may be true that some of the 
“rumphsters” will be around next summer 
seeking the votes of the faithful Democrats, 
who numbered over 11,000 in this county 
last November. These regular-party sup- 
porters may be asking officeseekers in the 
next campaign, “Did you vote for Ike?” 
What a horrible thought to disturb the pleas- 
ant dreams of politicians who wound up at 
the little end of the horn—without recog- 
nition, jobs, or even tickets to the Presiden- 
tial ball when the Great Crusader took office. 

Thus the curtain falls. The last rites are 
over, The “Eisenhower” name is off the po- 
litical group that had long hoped to use it 


in the next gubernatorial race, and perhaps 
even to back a candidate against United 
States Senator BURNET MAYBANK next year. 

As sad as it may be, it now seems unlikely 
that we shall again see the general cam- 
paigning in South Carolina.. It is apparent 
to all that, so far as the present administra- 
tion in Washington is concerned, rigor mortis 
has set in, 


A Good Citizen and Soil Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 22, 1953 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix, I include this 
year’s prize-winning essay on soil con- 
servation in the competition sponsored 
by the supervisors of Lord Fairfax Soil 
Conservation District, comprising the 
counties of Frederick, Clarke, Warren, 
and Shenandoah in Virginia. 

The essay is the work of Miss Nancy 
Kackley, of Berryville High School. 

The Lord Fairfax Soil Conservation 
District has an outstanding program 
among young people. This spring, stu- 
dents in approximately 40 public schools 
of the district planted 80,000 seedling 
trees, 60,000 bicolor lespedeza plants, 
and 700 pounds of grass and legume 
seed. 

The essay follows: 

A Goop CITIZEN AND Sort. CONSERVATION 


Our soil is the lifeblood of America. Our 
independence and our opportunities stem 
from the soil. 

For years the people of our country 
thought that our soil was inexhaustible. 
When our forefathers arrived here, new land 
was plentiful. New farms could be carved 
from the wilderness cheaper than the old 
could be maintained, but not so today. 

At last we have come to our senses; now 
we are building a new economy based on 
proper land usage. We know now that our 
land can be exhausted and we also know 
how to use it and protect its productivity. 

More than 50 million acres of once fertile 
American soil can no longer be used for the 
production of cultivated crops. From an- 
other 50 million acres we have lost more 
than 50 percent of the topsoil. In fact, ero- 
sion has taken at least 25 percent of the 
topsoil from half the farmland of the United 
States. A tragic reflection. Now we are 
down to 460 million acres of cropland with 
a rapidly increasing population of some 156 
million people. Less than three acres of 
cropland per person. Demands on the land 
increases daily. 

Control of erosion is one of the Nation's 
major problems, United States agriculture 
has made tremendous strides in the use of 
higher application of fertilizers, in the con- 
trol of plant diseases and insects, and in 
improvement of cultural practices through 
the use of modern machines. Even so, the 
average per acre yields for our crops have 
not improved. What we have gained on one 
hand, we have lost to erosion and soli de- 
pletion on the other. 

America was built by men and women 
seeking independence and security. Our 
food, our shelter, our clothing, all come from 
the soil. As the soil is lost, so is our se- 
curity and our freedom lost—our American 
way of life. 
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Already we have great rural poverty where 
erosion has been particularly serious. Poor 
land means poor crops and low incomes, 
As incomes drop, the standard of living falls, 
taxes go unpaid, trade is reduced, school 
facilities decline, malnutrition become com- 
mon and people migrate in search of se- 
curity which is their birthright. Positive 
conservation attitudes and measures are im- 
perative. 

Serious as erosion is in some areas the 
situation in most sections is not so critical 
but what it can be controlled by prompt and 
willing actions on the part of all. 

Positive conservation calls for a plan, a 
workable plan that will least disrupt the 
present production capacity of the farm and 
at the same time will aim at soll conserva- 
tion. 

This plan must take into consideration the 
types of soil on the farm, fertility, erosion, 
and degrees of slope and the farm economy, 
It must show which flelds can be used for 
strip cropping, contour planting, and ter- 
racing for the most profitable production 
of farm crops. Also, it must show which 
fields must be kept in pasture and hay or 
for woodland and wildlife. 

Crop rotations in contour strips which 18 
the planting of alternate strips of cultivated 
and close growing crops on the contour hold 
fertile soil and rainfall and gives increased 
crop yields of 20 to 50 percent on sloping 
cropland. 

When rows are run on the contour each 
furrow acts as a miniature dam, holding the 
water in check so that most of it can soak 
into the ground and be stored for use of 
crops during periods of light rainfall. Con- 
tour cultivation distributes water over a 
field, eliminating concentration in low areas 
where gullies might start and fertile top- 
soil lost. 

In some sections of the country terracing 
is usually used on larger fields haying long 
gradual slopes. Terraces are in the nature 
of long dams. When on the true contour 
they hold the water, or if made with a slight 
degree of slope they conduct the water 
slowly off the field over grassed waterways. 

The maintenance of high organic content 
in the soil is very important in the control 
of erosion and to build productivity. 

Organic matter increases the absorption 
capacity of the soil. This reduces the 
amount of runoff water, thereby lessening 
erosion. It is therefore important to follow 
a rotation system that will return large 
amounts of organic matter to the soil. Close 
growing crops such as grasses and legumes 
and cover crops which are plowed or disked 
under are particularly beneficial in the rota- 
tion system for returning organic matter to 
the soil. Close-growing crops such as grasses 
and legumes and cover crops which are 
plowed or disked under are particularly bene- 
ficial in the rotation system for returning 
organic matter to the soil. 

Trees and grass hold water on the hill- 
sides, storing the surplus in the subsoil. 
Each blade of grass, each tree, each bit of 
organic matter serves as a barrier holding 
the water where it falls until it can be ab- 
sorbed. Flood prevention begins on the 
slopes. 

Gullies can best be checked with vegeta- 
tion—trees, shrubs, and grass. Mechanical 
structures may be used but their primary 
purpose is to give trees and grass an oppor- 
tunity to take hold. 

‘Trees can provide an excellent source of 
income on many farms, and they are ideal 
for holding moisture and soil. 

Soil conservation is an obligation of every 
American interested in the preservation of 
freedom and security now and for the 
generation of tomorrow. As Patrick Henry 
said soon after the Revolution, “He is the 
greatest patriot who stops the most gullies.” 
Yet today one-third of the Nation’s farmers 
produce 80 percent of the food. 
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Here in our Lord Fairfax Soil Conservation 
District some 10,000 boys and girls are having 
an active part in our district-school con- 
servation program, developing positive con- 
servation attitudes and achievements. Dur- 
ing the month of March some 80,000 seedling 
pine and yellow poplar trees, arranged for by 
the district, went out through the schools of 
the district to the farms of the district, 
also 5,000 copies of the district’s annual re- 
port, from which I quote in part as follows: 

“And here are some conservation measures 
in the conservation program of your district. 
The science and the art of conservation farm- 
ing. Over 1,000 farmers of the district have 
developed their basic soil conservation farm 
plans of 167,600 acres. These plans included 
the following soil-conservation measures, 
tailored to fit the potentialities of the farm 
and the farm economy: 

“1. Conservation crop rotations built 
around good sods of grasses and legumes, 
Planned 32,100 acres. 

“2. Conservation crop rotations in a pat- 
tern of alternate contour strips on sloping 
crop fields. Planned 14,800 acres. 

“3. Contour tillage: Planned 21,700 acres. 
Thomas Jefferson taught and practiced the 
art of contour farming. 

“4. Grassed waterways in natural draws, 
drainage and diversions, all carrying surplus 
rainfall safely. Grassed waterways, 980 acres; 
drainage, 1,050 acres, 

5. Productive meadows and pastures of 
grasses and legumes, water and shade. 
Treatment planned 87,560 acres. 

“6. Cover crops: Planned 18,000 acres. 

7. Correct use of lime and fertilizer, ma- 
nures, and crop residues, all fitting the soils 
and crops, See the land capability map of 
your farm. Planned for 91,200 acres. 

“8. Farm ponds: Storage of surplus rain- 
fall on the farm. Fish are available for 
stocking farm ponds. Planned 540. Stocked 
with bass and bream, 430. 

“9. Vegetate galls and gullies. Cuts and 
fills with grasses and legumes, shrubs, and 
trees. Many potential wildlife habitats. 

“10. Woodland protection and management 
for sustained yields of woodland products. 
Protect from fire and grazing. Leave a few 
den trees for wildlife. Planned, 34,100 acres. 
Trees are available for planting March and 
ara 1953, and will be available for March 
1954. 

“11. Wildlife, its survival and abundance, 
vegetate field and woodland borders and 
Other areas for food and cover. Planting 
materials are available for spring of 1953, 
and will be available for March 1954,” 

Everybody needs to be about the job of 
conservation that generations have failed to 
comprehend. Now it is ours to do. Yes, a 
good citizen and a shoulder to the conser- 
vation wheel, 


Bankhead-Jones Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 21, 1953 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, at Blacks- 
burg, in the Sixth Congressional District 
of Virginia, which I have the great honor 
to represent, is situated one of the great- 
est seats of learning in the United States. 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, more 
widely known as VPI, has contributed 
and is contributing much to the military, 
educational, and cultural wealth of the 
Nation, 


Since the enactment of the Bankhead- 
Jones Act in 1935, this great agriculture, 
military, and technical school has been 
depending on assistance from the Fed- 
eral Government for endowment and 
resident teaching. Last Tuesday I re- 
ceived the following telegram from its 
renowned and distinguished president, 
Walter S. Newman: 

Understand House Appropriation Commit- 
tee in reporting appropriations bill for De- 
partment Health, Education, and Welfare 
recommends complete elimination of grants 
to States for resident teaching and land- 
grant colleges under Bankhead-Jones Act of 
1935. This will deprive Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute of $52,000 annual appropriation, 
and with legislature not in session cannot 
expect any State funds to cover this short- 
age. Hope you will use your influence to see 
that resident-teaching money under Bank- 
head-Jones Act is continued at least for the 
present. 

WALTER S. NEWMAN, 

President, Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 


It will be seen from this telegram that 
VPI has budgeted its program in a good- 
faith reliance upon a continuation of 
Federal grants. Inasmuch as the Vir- 
ginia State Legislature is not in session 
this year, the proposed reduction and 
elimination of appropriations will work 
a peculiar and completely unanticipated 
hardship on this institution. Until the 
land-grant colleges of the country and 
their respective State legislatures have 
been given a reasonable warning of a 
proposed cessation of Federal grants, 
these appropriations should be con- 
tinued. 


The Marion County Juvenile Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 22, 1953 


Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent, I insert in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address en- 
titled “The Marion County Juvenile 
Court, Yesterday and Today” by Dr, 
Grover L. Hartman, chairman of the Ju- 
venile Court Advisory Council, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

On April 8, 1953, the first separate ju- 
venile court in the world, the Marion 
County juvenile court celebrated its 
50th anniversary. I believe the citizens 
of Indianapolis and of Indiana are jus- 
tified in the pride all of us take in the 
fact that this was the first independent 
and separate juvenile court, as far as we 
know, in the entire world. This remark- 
able court, which exists under a special 
act of the Indiana General Assembly, is 
a valuable community asset. The court 
has the assistance of a citizens advisory 
council, of which I twice had the honor 
of being elected chairman. Other for- 
mer chairmen, who attended our golden 
anniversary observations in Indian- 
apolis, were Mr. Wallace O. Lee and Mr. 
Richard H. Englehart. 

The present judge of the Marion 
County court, Harold N. Fields, was hon- 
ored at the anniversary luncheon, along 
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with former Judges Wilfred Bradshaw, 
Mark Rhoads, and Joseph O. Hoffman. 
Former judges who are now deceased 
were represented by descendants. These 
included Mrs. Ora Thayer, granddaugh- 
ter of the first juvenile court judge, 
George N. Stubbs; Miss Florence Marie 
Taylor, granddaughter of Judge New- 
ton Taylor; Mrs. Frank J. Lahr, widow 
of Judge Frank J. Lahr; and Mrs. Merlin 
Mullane, daughter of Judge John Geck- 
ler. 

The Marion County juvenile court has, 
throughout its history, enjoyed loyal and 
enthusiastic support from the various 
civic, fraternal, religious, business, and 
labor organizations of Indianapolis and 
Marion County, Ind. Our newspapers 
and radio stations have cooperated in 
many ways; in fact, one of Indiana’s 
best-loved newspapermen, the late Wil- 
liam M. Herschell, of the Indianapolis 
News, was one of the leaders in the move- 
ment which brought the court into ex- 
istence at the beginning of this century. 
The history of this juvenile court has 
been a history of citizenship participa- 
tion of the highest order. 

I believe everyone will agree that it 
has been a century of impressive and 
constructive progress, some of which can 
be called true pioneering. The Marion 
County juvenile court led the Nation to- 
ward a more humane and effective sys- 
tem of justice for youth. It has made 
and is still making a contribution to the 
strength of our American society, our 
way of life, as it helps younger people to 
a better chance to find themselves and 
their individual places in an orderly so- 
ciety. It is in tribute to these Indian- 
apolis men and women of the Marion 
County juvenile court, its advisory coun- 
cil, and its nonpartisan committee, and 
to all those men and women of good will 
everywhere who are doing so much for 
youth today, that I present Dr. Hart- 
man’s memorial address and a synopsis 
of the remarks of Dr, Frank T. 
associate professor, School of Social 
Service Administration, University of 
Chicago, as delivered April 8, 1953, in 
Indianapolis, Ind.: 

THE MARION COUNTY JUVENILE COURT, 

YESTERDAY AND TODAY 

From the vantage point of a golden anni- 
versary a backward look to the treatment of 
children in prejuvenile court days leaves one 
unbelieving. It scarcely seems possible that 
at the opening of the 20th century every 
child held for court action was detained in 
jail among adult prisoners. His case was 
heard in criminal court. Proceedings were 
open to the public and were conducted in 
the same fashion as for adults. The alterna- 
tives before the judge were dismissal or com- 
mitment to a correctional institution. Pro- 
bation under the supervision of a friendly 
and well-trained court worker was unknown. 
Punishment of the guilty rather than the 
rehabilitation of the child was the guiding 
principle. 

Such were the conditions which con- 
fronted George W. Stubbs when he was 
elected police court judge in the fall of 1901. 
Having served in this position before, he 
‘was aware of the treatment accorded children 
in trouble and was deeply concerned about it. 
Soon after taking office Judge Stubbs went 
to George A. Taffe, chief of the police under 
Mayor Charles A. Bookwalter, and presented 
a remedial plan. It was agreed that police 
Officers arresting boys and girls under 16 
should take them to their homes and instruct 
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their parents to bring them to police court 
the following Friday afternoon at 2, which 
hour Judge Stubbs set for the hearing of 
juvenile cases. But the curious still came 
to watch and listen, so Judge Stubbs held 
hearings in his office and later in a separate 
room, Thus the important principles of sep- 
arate hearings and release before trial had 
been achieved. 

The Indianapolis Charity Organization 
Society, now the Family Service Association, 
gave the judge a worker to make prehear- 
ing investigations. But still George Stubbs 
was not satisfied. He had been following 
with interest the operation of the Illinois 
Juvenile Court Act passed in 1899, In Au- 
gust of 1902 Judge Stubbs, William M. 
Herschell, popular writer of the Indianapolis 
News, and James A. Collins, an attorney, 
spent 3 days with Judge Richard S. Tuthill 
of the Cook County Circuit Court, which 
had juvenile jurisdiction under the Illinois 
law. They returned with the conviction 
that the juvenile court should be separately 
constituted and not a part of any other 
court. 

Citizen education and community organ- 
ization were brought into play. The Char- 
ity Organization Society convened a repre- 
sentative group of citizens at the Union 
Trust Co. in the fall of 1902. One of those 
who attended was Senator Charles N. 
Thompson, who introduced the juvenile- 
court bill in the 1903 general assembly. 
The effective work of Judge Stubbs and his 
citizen colleagues, including several attor- 
neys, carried the day in the legislature. On 
March 10, 1903, their bill was passed. The 
new law assigned juvenile jurisdiction to 
the circuit courts in less populous counties 
and for Marion County it established the 
first separate court in the world for the 
exclusive trial of cases involving children. 
The new court was to have jurisdiction in 
all cases relating to children including ju- 
venile delinquents, truants, children peti- 
tioned for by boards of children’s guard- 
ians, and all other cases where the cus- 
tody or legal punishment of children was 
in question. The only exceptions to this 
sweeping charter were probate jurisdiction 
and cases involving offenses punishable by 
death or life imprisonment. Gov. Win- 
field T. Durbin appointed George Stubbs to 
the newly created bench where he served 
with honor until his death in 1911. Under 
the 1903 act the judge was to be elected 
at the general election for State officers and 
he was to serve for 4 years. To be eligible 
for election a candidate must be a citizen, 
a legal voter, not less than 40 years of age, 
and a parent. His salary was set at $2,500 
per annum and quarters were in the county 
courthouse. 

The law provided that pending hearings 
children could be released, or, if detention 
seemed necessary, they were to be held in a 
suitable place provided by the county, spe- 
cifically excluding jails, police stations, and 
lockups for all children under 14. Care could 
be secured through private institutions or 
individuals. The judge was empowered to 
exclude all persons whose presence was not 
necessary to the hearing. He also had broad 
powers in disposing of cases, including re- 
lease to parents, guardian, or friend; foster 
home, county children’s home, and private 
institutions approved by the State board of 
charities, which were allowed 25 cents a day 
for such care. The judge could commit to 
appropriate State institutions, including hos- 
pitals. In 1907 the general assembly gave 
the juvenile court jurisdiction over adults 
contributing to child delinquency. 

The original act required the judge in 
counties with population above 50,000 to 
appoint “a discreet [sic] person of good 
moral character to serve as probation offi- 
cer.” Marion County was allowed two, and 
these persons were permitted to receive sal- 
aries of $3 a day when working. Mrs. Helen 
W. Rogers was the first chief probation offi- 
cer. She and her assistant were kept busy 


with prehearing investigations. Children on 
probation were in charge of volunteers drawn 
from the YMCA, churches, boys’ club, the 
Indiana Children’s Home Society, neighbor- 
hood houses, and businessmen’s clubs. As 
many as 500 volunteers were serving in 1910. 
Probation then consisted of a weekly report 
by the child to his volunteer probation offi- 
cer and a monthly conference of these offi- 
cers with the judge and his staff. By the 
end of Judge Stubbs’ tenure in 1911 the 
Marion County juvenile court had gained in- 
ternational note. Indeed, the llth edition 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica, published in 
1910, declared: The court in Indianapolis, 
however, gained the reputation of being the 
most complete and perfect in the United 
States. It works with a large and highly 
efficient band of volunteer probation officers 
under a chief.” 

Thus citizen participation was a charac- 
teristic of the Marion County juvenile court 
in its early days. However, under Judge 
Stubbs’ successor Judge Newton M. Taylor, 
the ministers and other volunteers led out 
in an effort to get full-time paid probation 
officers. Judge Frank J. Lahr had begun his 
16-year period of service in the juvenile court 
before this goal was realized through a legis- 
lative act in 1919. Under that law counties 
with over 100,000 population were required to 
have a chief probation officer, an adult proba- 
tion officer, and 1 additional officer for each 
50,000 population. In 1933 after John F. 
Geckler had succeed Judge Lahr on the bench 
the general assembly instituted competitive 
examinations for probation workers to estab- 
lish an eligible list. A 1937 act required that 
the judge be a member of the circuit-court 
bar at least 3 years, a person of mature hu- 
man experience, a citizen of the United 
States, and a practicing attorney or judge 
at least 5 years. The law also provided for 
the appointment of at least two referees for 
the Marion County juvenile court, 

The Juvenile Court Act was completely re- 
written in 1941. Back of this action lay an- 
other surge of strong citizen interest. In the 
League of Women Voters, Mrs. Thomas 
Sheerin campaigned for a comprehensive 
study of the juvenile court. Leaders in the 
study were Mrs. Austin Clifford and Mrs. 
Perry Lesh. Alice Scott Nutt of the United 
States Children's Bureau conducted the fleld 
survey. At this time the bipartisan juvenile 
court committee came in to being to secure 
the nomination and election of judges com- 
mitted to nonpolitical operation of the court 
and to the maintenance of a trained and 
competent probation staff. The new com- 
mittee succeeded in electing Wilfred Brad- 
shaw to the post of juvenile court judge in 
1938 and he became one of the leaders in 
the statewide effort for changes in the 
juvenile court law. The new legislation in- 
troduced by Emsley W. Johnson, Jr., of In- 
dianapolis, extended juvenile court jurisdic- 
tion to all children under 18 whereas it had 
previously covered only boys under 16 and 
girls under 17. The judge was permitted to 
appoint as many probation officers as he 
deemed necessary. No maximum salaries 
were set but salaries had to be approved by 
the county council, The former rules of de- 
tention were extended to all children under 
18, but if a youngster was considered espe- 
cially dangerous he might be held in the 
same place as adults if separate quarters were 
provided, The juvenile court also received 
exclusive original jurisdiction in all proceed- 
ings to determine paternity of a child born 
out of wedlock and to provide for the sup- 
port and disposition of such child.” 

In 1943, Mark W. Rhoads succeeded Judge 
Bradshaw. His 4-year tenure was marked 
by two notable advances. The detention 
home was moved from an antiquated build- 
ing on New York Street to the present Juve- 
nile Center at 25th and North Keystone Ave- 
nue where a larger building and outdoor 
play space were available. Judge Rhoads 
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also secured the transfer of the court itself 
from the cramped and rat-infested rooms in 
the basement of the courthouse to the more 
attractive and practical quarters now in use 
at 148 East Market Street. 

From 1946 to January 1, 1953, Joseph O. 
Hoffmann served as juvenile court judge. 
He succeeded in assembling a highly compe- 
tent staff characterized by a remarkable de- 
gree of training and experience. National 
authorities studying the court under Judge 
Hoffmann’s administration listed it as 1 of 
the 3 outstanding juvenile courts in the 
United States. To assist him in his efforts 
Judge Hoffmann appointed a citizens ad- 
visory council drawn from individuals and 
organizations devoted to the welfare of chil- 
dren. For 6 years the advisory council has 
helped to secure competent personnel for 
the court. It has fostered a scholarship 
program and has done many things to im- 
prove the Juvenile Center. Council mem- 
bers have aided in the preparation of budgets 
and in the interpretation of the purposes 
and heads of the court to the county council 
and the community at large. The council as 
a voluntary citizen effort has gained wide 
recognition like that accorded those volun- 
teers of the court’s first decade, 

Now with Harold N. Fields as judge the 
Marion County Juvenile Court looks forward 
to a second half century of service to the 
children of this county. Judge Fields is de- 
termined that on the firm foundations laid 
by his predecessors he will build a still finer 
court and probation program, It is appro- 
priate that on this occasion we who are citi- 
zens should join forces with him and the 
court staff in securing their high objectives. 
Such teamwork cannot fail to benefit de- 
cisively our children and youth—the most 
vital resources this county possesses, 


APRIL 8, 1953. 

In the preparation of this paper the writer 
is particularly indebted to R. Earl Morrison, 
whose thesis, Legislative History of the 
Marion County Juvenile Court, was presented 
to the Indiana University Division of Social 
Service in 1950 and to Judge James A. Col- 
lins for his paper, The Juvenile Court Move- 
ment in Indiana, read on December 12, 1931, 
before the Indiana Historical Society. 
Judges of the juvenile court during its first 
50 years were: George W. Stubbs (1903-11), 
Newton M. Taylor (1911-15), Prank J. Lahr 
(1915-31), John F. Geckler (1931-39), Wil- 
fred Bradshaw (1939-43), Mark W. Rhoads 
(1943-47), Joseph O. Hoffmann (1947-53). 
Advisory council chairmen have been Wal- 
lace O. Lee (1947-48), Charles B. Brownson 
(1948-50), Richard H. Englehart (1950-52), 
and Grover L. Hartman (1952- ). 
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The main speaker for the luncheon was 
Dr. Frank T. Flynn, associate professor, 
School of Social Service Administration, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Dr. Flynn was a faculty 
member of the University of Notre Dame 
from 1934 to 1937, where he headed the 
school's department of corrections. During 
this period he also served as a board mem- 
ber of the Indiana State Prison Board. He 
is a nationally known authority on the sub- 
ject of penal and correctional work. 

His subject was Modern Juvenile Court 
Standards. He compared the standards with 
the performance of the Marion County 
juvenile court and said that in his opinion 
the Marion County juvenile court was one 
of the foremost in the land. The standards 
which he used as a measuring rod were 
developed by the National Probation and 
Parole Association. These are the standards 
he described: 

1. Exclusive jurisdiction: The court should 
be free to function under a law which gives 
it exclusive jurisdiction over children who 
need court care, and authority to deal ade- 
quately with parents and other adults who 
contribute to the delinquency of children, 
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2. Understanding judge: The judge who 
presides over the court should be chosen not 
primarily for his legal knowledge but for his 
thoughtful approach to the social problem 
of juvenile delinquency. He should have 
an intelligent and sympathetic understand- 
ing of children and parents. 

3. Private hearings: The hearings of the 
court should be private. This means that 
the judge, the probation officer, the child 
and his parents can discuss the situation in 
privacy, secure from such unnecessary listen- 
ers as bailiffs, newspaper reporters, neighbors, 
witnesses (when they are not testifying), and 
the idle drifting public. 

‘The procedure in dealing with children 
should be informal and  noncriminal 
throughout. Though dignified and serious 
it should have more of the aspects of a clinic 
than a criminal court. 

4. Pleasant offices: The offices where the 
court and probation work is carried on 
should not be crowded, dreary, depressing 
rooms in the courthouse basement but 
should be light and attractive offices with 
convenient arrangements for privacy for 
confidential interviews. 

5. Good detention care: When it is nec- 
essary to hold a child away from his own 
home before hearing or while pending dis- 
position, the court should have either a 
well-equipped detention home or a plan of 
selected boardinghomes for such temporary 
care. Sometimes the most suitable type of 
detention care for a particular community 
is a combined court and detention-home 
building which may have the special ad- 
vantage of a psychiatric clinic as part of the 
setup. Another type of detention care is a 
residence, usually in the suburbs, owned or 
leased by the county, under the direct super- 
vision of the court, where the child has a 
homelike setting but is under authoritative 
care and control. Boarding or foster homes 
work very successfully and economically 
where the court or some other child-welfare 
agency selects and supervises them properly, 

6. Clinic facilities: Every children's court 
needs facilities for psychiatric study, which 
should include physical and mental exam- 
inations and study by a psychiatrist who 
probes skilfully into the deeper causes of the 
child’s misbehavior. We are learning more 
and more the profound significance of phy- 
sical, mental, and emotional deviations, all 
of which should be carefully investigated in 
a scientific study of the individual. A psy- 
chiatric clinic which serves the court has 
become standard equipment in many cities. 

7. Probation: Probation does not mean just 
releasing a child with a reprimand or sus- 
pended sentence. Nor does it mean merely 
requiring him to report at stated intervals. 
It means untangling and straightening out 
the elements in his experience which got 
him into trouble, and aiding him in return- 
ing to a normal child's life. This is the 
method of social casework, identical with 
that of a family welfare or other case-work- 
ing agency, except that the juvenile court 
has legal responsibility for its young wards. 

8. Trained staff: The probation staff should 
be social workers selected because of their 
native ability in working with people, but 
with the added advantage of professional 
training. Someone has said, “Interfering 
with other people's lives is no job for an 
amateur.” This is particularly true in the 
handling of wayward boys and girls. Such a 
staff should be selected solely on the basis 
of merit and should be protected by security 
of tenure. The court should have enough of 
these officers so that they have time for 
careful intensive work with every child who 
needs it. It is imperative that women offi- 
cers should supervise girls. Men should 
handle boys, particularly the older adoles- 
cents. Frequently women workers are excel- 
lent with younger boys and with family 
situations. 

If the court has a well trained professional 
staff it follows naturally that the supervision 


of children and the work of the staff will 
be intelligent and efficient. Salaries should 
not be lower than those for high school 
teachers. 

9. Adequate records: A record and statisti- 
cal system is necessary for every good court. 
Court records may be open to public inspec- 
tion but social case histories must be regard- 
ed as strictly confidential. A statistical plan 
for the court which will indicate the extent 
and location of delinquent groups in the 
community is necessary. Such statistics per- 
mit the court to analyze its successes and 
failures and change its methods accordingly. 
An annual report which combines the sta- 
tistics of the work of the court with inter- 
pretive and illustrative material should be is- 
sued by every court. Attention can thus be 
called to delinquent areas and sore spots in 
the community which need special attention. 
Support for the court in developing its pro- 
gram on the basis of an informed public 
opinion will follow the regular issuance of a 
good report. 

10. Community coordination: The court 
program should be very carefully integrated 
with the work of cther social agencies in the 
community, particularly welfare depart- 
ments of city, county, or State jurisdiction 
caring for the needs of dependent children. 

A good juvenile court is not limited in its 
outlook to its own immediate function in 
the welfare program of the community. Both 
the judge and the probation staff should be 
active in community planning for children 
and should be leaders in cooperative efforts 
of social workers and lay groups. The court 
can do much to develop a sense of responsi- 
bility for preventing delinquency. Indeed, 
prevention of delinquency is just as much 
the true goal of a good juvenile court as pre- 
vention of disease is the goal of modern 
medicine. 

Dr. Flynn praised the citizens of Marion 
County for their interest in the success of 
the juvenile court and for contributing in 
many ways toward this success. He men- 
tioned particularly the fact that the citizens 
advisory council was financing the training 
of prospective probation officers and was de- 
scribing for the public the conditions which 
lead to juvenile delinquency with a view of 
eliminating those conditions. 

The Indianapolis newspapers were highly 
commended by Dr. Flynn for their interpre- 
tation of the juvenile court’s program, what 
the court needs to do effective work and how 
private citizens can assist in strengthening 
this particular unit of government. It was 
Dr. Flynn’s belief that no community in the 
Nation has developed citizens“ interest in its 
juvenile court to the extent that Indianap- 
olis has. Dr. Flynn paid tribute to the ef- 
forts of citizens on a local level to deal 
effectively with a local problem through as- 
sisting a public office. More action of this 
kind, he stated, would strengthen the demo- 
cratic process and would mean better citi- 
zens in the generations to come, 


Indian Spokesman Presents Case for 
Repeal of Antiliquor Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 22, 1953 
Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include in the Appendix of the 
Recorp a letter, originally addressed by 


Clarence Wesley, chairman of the San 
Carlos Apache Tribal Council, to the 
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editor of the Arizona Republic at Phoe- 
‘nix, Ariz., published April 13, 1953: 


INDIAN SPOKESMAN PRESENTS CASE FOR REPEAL 
or ANTILIQUOR Law 


EDITOR, THE Arizona REPUBLIC: 

May we advise Mrs. J. H. Kirkland, who ex- 
presses so much concern over the Indian 
liquor problem in The People Speak of April 
3, to let the Indians speak for themselves. 
Contrary to impressions she may have gained 
from the movies, we are quite able to say 
more than “ugh” and “howgh.” Our friends 
of the Hopi Tribe have many fine men among 
them who can represent the views of their 
people. 

Unfortunately, Mrs. Kirkland isn’t the only 
person to hold the views expressed in her 
letter. It looks as if the 88d Congress doesn't 
understand the wider implications of its 
hesitation and probable eventual refusal to 
repeal the Federal law against the sale of 
liquor to Indians. We know that certain 
eastern organizations oppose such a repeal 
very strongly, but it would seem that the 
people who are immediately affected by the 
law should be consulted. 

What does the law mean to an Indian? 
It means that, if he feels like drinking a can 
of beer or a glass of whisky, he has to go 
to a bootlegger to get it. Oh, yes, an Indian 
gets the same urge for an occasional drink 
that white, yellow, or black men get. His 
physical makeup is no different, except for 
the unfortunate fact that his skin has a 
different color. e 

The bootlegger is out for what he can get. 
He won't sell the Indian 1 or 2 glasses; he 
sells him a whole bottle of mostly inferior 
liquor. In order to get the one drink he 
had been craving for the Indian is stuck 
with a whole bottle. He has the choice of 
pouring out the rest or drinking it all at 
once because if he is found with the bottle 
in his possession, that alone is enough to 
jail him. He doesn’t have to be drunk. Just 
being suspected of the possession or trans- 
porting of liquor will turn him in. What 
happens? Naturally, he has no intention of 
pouring out the whisky he paid for so dearly, 
and if there are no pals around with whom 
he could share it, he has to drink it. All 
at once, because he doesn't want to get 
caught with the bottle. Result? You 
guessed it: Intoxication. There are few men 
of other races who would not get intoxicated 
under similar conditions, but we always hear 
the argument that Indians can’t take it.” 
It would be a big help if people would in- 
vestigate the matter on their own before 
repeating popular beliefs like that. 

Another aspect of the liquor question 18 
this; Why should an Indian GI who serves 
on exactly the same level and under the 
same circumstances as soldiers of other races 
still be subject to a law which bars him 
from buying drinks like his buddies? There 
is no law to bar him from dying for his 
country. 

The United States of America was founded 
on the belief that all men are created equal 
and that no discrimination should be tol- 
erated for reasons of color or creed. A law 
restricting only a certain race of people is, 
therefore, discriminatory and against the 
principles of this free country. Originally 
enacted to protect the Indians from boot- 
legging Indian traders, the law never worked 
in the first place for the same reason prohi- 
bition didn't work. It has been proved use- 
less and antiquated and has achieved noth- 
ing. Those people in the East who still buck 
the repeal should realize that, 

An Indian is a voting, taxpaying American 
citizen who is spared none of the duties 
and responsibilities of this status. Along 
with his fellow Americans, he should have 
the right to take a drink or leave it alone. 
Contrary to popular belief, the repeal of the 
Indian liquor ban would not result in heavy 
drinking on the part of the Indians. They 
could not possibly drink any more heavily 
than they do now. The fact is that, after 
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the novelty wears off, they would drink less 
than ever. We all know the attraction that 
a forbidden fruit presents. When we know 
that we can walk into a bar, drink a glass 
of whisky without argument, pay for it and 
walk out, it will be as commonplace as going 
to the grocery store for a dozen eggs. We 
don’t buy 12 dozen eggs at a time; we just 
buy what we need to satisfy our immediate 
requirement. The only way to prevent and 
cure heavy drinking among Indians is to 
remove that forbidden-fruit idea. 

Those people who try to protect the 
Indian by bucking the repeal of the liquor 
law don't know what they are talking about. 
They are really making matters worse by 
supporting and encouraging discrimination. 

CLARENCE WESLEY, 
Chairman, San Carlos Apache 
Tribal Council, San Carlos. 


A Dishonest, Immoral Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 21, 1953 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I am inserting in the Recorp, under per- 
mission heretofore granted, an editorial 
from the Times-Herald, published in the 
city of Olean, N. Y., in the district which 
I have the honor to represent. This 
editorial represents the views which are 
pouring into the office from the press 
and from others by telegram, letter, and 
telephone calls. It may be that those 
who are advocating the extension of the 
excess-profits tax know no difference be- 
tween a good and a bad law so long as 
it stifies the development of free enter- 
prise and furnishes an excuse for waste, 
extravagance, and poor management. 
The editorial to which I have referred 
follows: 


Opps ARE AGAINST 


Apparently there is considerable concern 
in some quarters that an attempt may be 
made by influential groups in Washington 
to extend the excess-profits tax. 

This levy, as is generally known, ts due to 
expire on June 30. Positive action on the 
part of Congress, therefore, would be neces- 
sary to extend the tax; and that action 
would have to originate with the House 
Ways and Means Committee. 

Before going any further, let us quote a 
few observations on the excess-profits tax 
by a few officials of different political 
affiliations. 

Back in 1919, Secretary Glass termed it “a 
penalty on-brains, energy, and enterprise.” 

In 1945, Secretary Vinson characterized it 
as “an important obstacle to business expan- 
sion * * * erratic * * * inequitable.” 

More recently, Secretary Snyder, President 
Truman’s Treasury head, called it an unfair 
tax, costly, and almost impossible to admin- 
ister. He added that he didn't see how “effi- 
ciency, ingenuity, and good management” 
could be taxed. 

A few weeks back Under Secretary Marion 
B. Folsom made this observation: “It is not 
necessary to elaborate on the defects of the 
excess-profits tax. Almost everyone is agreed 
on this subject. And long continuation of 
this form of taxation could not be justified, 
because it is incompatible with healthy, eco- 
nomic growth.” 

And only last week, before the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, Secretary of the Treasury 
Humphrey said: “I think the excess-profits 
tax, in principle, is a bad law. I think it 


introduces all sorts of activities that are not 
to the best interests of the country.” 

Well, having absorbed all that, and keep- 
ing in mind—as we should—that anything 
that tends to hamper business and indus- 
trial expansion in this country also tends to 
cut down both jobs and payrolls, let us go 
back to the realities of the situation. 

As we said, any action looking to the intro- 
duction of legislation to extend the excess- 
profits tax must originate in the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

And the chairman of that committee is 
Representative DANIEL A. REED, of this 43d 
District of New York. 

It is Congressman REED who ever since the 
last election has led the fight for the elimi- 
nation of nonessential expenditures in the 
Federal Government and a reduction of the 
tax burden of the American people. 

Representative REED has stated flatly that 
his committee will not report a proposal for 
extension of the excess-profits tax; and if 
the committee does not do so, there just 
won't be any excess-profits tax after June 30. 

The chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee holds a very powerful po- 
sition in the Government of the United 
States. 

It is more than probable that most of the 
members of his committee think as he does 
in connection with the excess-profits tax; 
but even if they did not, it would be a diffi- 
cult matter for them to override the wishes 
of the chairman. 

Normally, the committee meets only at the 
call of the chairman, and parliamentary 
mechanisms to compel such a body to report 
a measure referred to it are unwieldy and 
long-drawn out. 

In other words, there appears to be very 
little chance that any congressional action 
will be taken to prevent the excess-profits 
tax from dying a natural death on June 30. 

And the consensus of opinion among un- 
prejudiced people certainly seems to be that 
it should be permitted to pass out of the 
country's economic picture, and see just how 
we get along without it. 

Says one qualified observer in the National 
Capital: “Experience with this tax has shown 
it to be against the public interest, economi- 
cally unsound, and administratively un- 
workable. The funds temporarily derived 
from it are not worth their cost in lost pro- 
duction, unprovided jobs, and economic 
slowdown.” 

And if that is an accurate appraisal of the 
tax, then surely the country not only should 
be willing but anxious to let it die and see 
what benefits accrue from its absence. 

No method of inducing American industry 
to expand and to provide new jobs and 
higher payrolls as the result of such ex- 
pansion should be overlooked at this critical 
stage of the Nation's history. 

And, on the other hand, any legislative ob- 
stacle to such economic progress and pros- 
perity should be junked at the earliest possi- 
ble moment. 


Forgotten Heroes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1953 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, last month we celebrated the 
55th anniversary of the United States 
entry into the war with Spain. The date 
was little noted and the heroes of that 
day poorly remembered, 
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The passing of time, too often leads us 
to cruel forgetfulness of those who de- 
serve to be remembered. Other wars, 
and other heroes tend to erase from our 
memory the gallant sacrifices of those 
who fought and suffered and died in past 
wars for the same cause, to protect 
America and all that it stands for in 
the way of liberty and opportunity for all 
of us. 


Actually our treatment of past heroes 
sometimes has been shameful. While we 
are careful to do all that we can for the 
younger veterans, and I, for one think 
that we should do everything within our 
power to atone for their service to our 
country, we have neglected the aged and 
disabled veterans of 1898. 


It is time for us to remember, time to 
correct the injustices of the past, time 
to give these veterans equality of treat- 
ment with all the others who served in 
the Armed Forces. 

The following letter written to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower by one of these vet- 
erans of the Spanish-American War tells 
his story and version of the situation: 

APRIL 21, 1953. 
To the CoMMANDER IN CHIEF, 
UNITED STATES ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran GENERAL EISENHOWER: On this day, 
the 55th anniversary of the commencement 
of the war with Spain, in which war the 
men for whom we plead served honorably 
and faithfully, I respectfully submit to you 
for your favorable consideration the follow- 
ing statement of facts which evidence that 
“just and fair dealing is apparently not in 
the category of your subordinates in the 
Pentagon.” 

As proof of this kindly read copy of letter 
dated April 16 received from the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, which letter is as fol- 
lows: 


“Lr. J. H. HOEPPEL, 
“United States Army, Retired: 

“The President of the United States has 
referred to this office for reply your letter of 
February 14, 1953. Your letter of March 23, 
1953, to the Secretary of Defense has been 
similarly referred. 


“Both of your letters deal primarily with 
the same subject. It is apparent that you 
have conducted extensive correspondence 
over a number of years with the President 
and various Defense Department officials, all 
of which has had reference to the same 
subject matter. Since all of your questions 
pertinent to your pay and advancement 
status on the retired list have been answered 
in previous correspondence, it is felt that 
there is nothing further this office can add. 

“JAMES F. COLLINS, 
“Brigadier General AUS, Military Deputy 
“(For John A. Hannah) .“ 


As the foregoing letter is a brushoff and 
what appears as a distinct misstatement 
and evasion of pertinent facts, I respectfully 
submit to you the plain truth in the matter, 
to wit: 

Mr. Hoeppel, the addressee, has never ad- 
dressed a communication to you or the Sec- 
retary of Defense in behalf of himself. He 
has sought to obtain justice for the group 
with whom he served 55 years ago and there- 
after, a group who were all volunteers and 
who served at low pay, with few comforts, 
and whose service was so highly esteemed in 
1898 and thereafter. 

This brushoff evasion and misleading letter 
quoted above is a distinct affront to the men 
who gave so much in the yesterdays. The 
group for whom we plead are only asking for 
justice predicated upon the following quo- 
tations, and then if you will read further, 
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you, as Commander in Chief, we feel sure, 
will see the justice of our presentation. 

Daniel Webster, a great American patriot, 
stated: 

“No government is respectable which is not 
just. Without unspotted purity of public 
faith, without sacred public principle, fideli- 
ty, and honor, no mere forms of government, 
no machinery of laws, can give dignity to 
political society.” 

We are assured from our subscribers’ cor- 
respondence that they had confidence in you 
in November 1952 when you were elected to 
the Presidency that you would deal fairly 
with them. They had confidence in your 
platform pledges that “you would clean up 
the mess in Washington.” 

Under your predecessor, Mr. Truman, this 
periodical speaking for the aged and dis- 
abled men of 1898 (and before) was extended 
the courtesy of a reply to correspondence 
pertaining to the men of 1898 (before and 
thereafter). Speaking and writing us on 
this subject, Anna Rosenberg, then Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, stated: 

“The patriotic and self-sacrificing service 
of the Americans who helped suppress the 
Philippine Insurrection deserves the abiding 
gratitude of our country. This service has 
had recognition in both tangible and intan- 
gible terms.” 

Continuing further she stated: 

“The best we can hope for is to approach 
equality of treatment and of benefits in 
comparable cases.“ 

This is the gist of our appeal to you based 
on the discrimination and injustice which 
the Pentagon of today perpetrates against 
the aged Indian fighters and Volunteers of 
1898, and thereafter. 

The Pentagon, which opposes justice to 
these men by granting them longevity pay 
for the double time they earned in combat 
and at great sacrifice outside the United 
States in the days of their youth, the same 
Pentagon urged and obtained double time 
credits in time served and in pay to a favored 
group when the Pentagon prevailed upon 
Congress to enact Public Law 810, 80th 
Congress. 

Under the provisions of Public Law 810, 
80th Congress, retired men were specifically 
discriminated against. See section 305 of 
this act. At the same time Reserve officers 
with only 2 years’ active service were enabled 
to retire at higher pay than retired enlisted 
men receive who also served as Reserve ofii- 
cers, and who had up to 30 years’ active serv- 
ice instead of 2 years’ active service required 
under this act. 

As an example: A civil-service employee in 
the Pentagon, in the White House, including 
Congressmen and Senators (who are also 
Reserve officers), they are all entitled to dual 
retirement status, so that when they attain 
retirernent age they may receive civil-service 
annuity plus retired pay as Reserve officers. 
They thus gain double time, for safe and 
highly paid service while safely in Washing- 
ton, D. C., while longevity pay for double time 
earned in combat is denied to the men of 
1898. 

In addition to the foregoing dual retire- 
ment credit for civil-service workers who are 
Reserve officers, we have been informed that 
such individuals (like Congressmen and 
Senators) who retire in the higher civil- 
service annuity brackets, may waive their 
Reserve officer retired pay and apply that 
credit to give them increased civil-service 
annuities. 

Assuredly this discrimination against the 
small remaining group of retired men is not 
in accordance with justice as quoted by Dan- 
iel Webster; neither is it in accordance with 
the statement of former Assistant Secretary 
of Defense Rosenberg, who stated: 

“The best we can hope for is to approach 
equality of treatment and of benefits in 
comparable cases.” 

In view of the fact that our efforts are 
in behalf of extending equality of treat- 
ment to the aged and disabled men who 


served 55 or more years ago, all of whom 
retired as enlisted men (with credit for 30 
years’ service) and in view of the definite 
discrimination and injustice which we suf- 
fer, will you kindly forward this letter to 
the Pentagon with a request to ascertain 
the truth from them—rather than an evasive 
smokescreen as was the letter from the As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense dated April 16, 
1953. 

Assuredly if civil-service employees, Con- 
gressmen and Senators are entitled to dual 
credit and dual pay, for safe at-home serv- 
ice, then those who served beyond the call 
of duty in the Philippines in combat, are 
entitled to longevity pay based on their 
earned years of retirement credit. 

We plead with you to approve the enact- 
ment of H. R. 1827, by Mr. Kar; H. R. 2714 
by Mr. Hacen; and S. 895 by Senator EDWIN 
C. JOHNSON of Colorado. 

For your information I attach a facsimile 
of praise given to some of these men for 
their heroic service, yet when it comes to 
extending justice to them we find justice 
to be really blind, but not blind in extend- 
ing undue benefits to those who serve safely 
here at home at high pay. 

Requesting that you give this your per- 
sonal attention, we are your well wisher. 

M. Ruppicx, 
Owner and Publisher, Arcadia, Calif. 


The Eloquence of Silence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 22, 1953 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, a 
timely 2-minute talk on the eloquence of 
silence was given the other day by Mrs. 
Nathan F. Fuller, of Silver Spring, Md., 
at a private luncheon of the Capital 
Public Speaking Club at the Wardman 
Park Hotel here in Washington. 

Believing that it will be of interest 
to my colleagues, and with Mrs. Fuller’s 
permission, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, the talk is listed below. 


There is an old story that runs along in 
this fashion: 

Of an evening, Thomas Carlyle would walk 
to the home of Alfred Tennyson. The greet- 
ing between the two comrades would be: 
“Good evening, Thomas.” “Good evening, 
Alfred.” And they would walk into the li- 
brary and each would pull up a comfortable 
chair along either side of the wide fireplace. 
Tennyson would draw along the floor a box 
of churchwardens lying in the straw the 
pipemaker had packed them in, and each 
crony would fill and light his long clay pipe. 
At 10 o'clock, Carlyle would tap the dottle 
from his pipe, rise, and break the long 2-hour 
silence. “Well, Alfred, I must to bed. It has 
been a very pleasant evening. Good night.” 
Tennyson, taking the rugged hand of his 
good friend, would say, “It has, Thomas. 
Good night.” 

Sometimes when I am wondering what to 
talk about or whether my mood of the mo- 
ment would match that of someone else, I 
am tempted to try this silence. But have we 
come along the way of complete understand- 
ing far enough for this—would the silence 
be to our mutual benefit? Perhaps not. And 
because of this perhaps we fear to venture 
and continue to fill the space, which other- 
wise might be golden, with the silver of such 
words and phrases as the mood of the hour 
might muster. 
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Only with a very close companion may we 
enjoy the exquisite eloquence of long si- 
lences. Only where complete rapport exists 
may we dare, in physical companionship, the 
heights of unspoken thoughts and reveries. 
And while this is the ideal communion, the 
real must continue to busy itself with the 
best we can do with words. 


Why Sabotage Our National Defense 
With an Unsound Tax Proposal? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May.21, 1953 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I believe that it is important to keep the 
facts before the people. Under leave to 
extend, heretofore granted, I am insert- 
ing as a part of my remarks the following 
editorial which appeared in the Chicago 
Daily Tribune under date of May 19, 
1953: 


Candidate Eisenhower was hot for econ- 
omy in Government. You don't have to trust 
to memory about this, You can find it m 
the back issues of newspapers as late as last 
fall. On September 12, you will find Senator 
Tart had a 2-hour breakfast conference with 
the general, after which the Senator held a 
press conference at which he announced that 
he and the Republican nominee were in 
agreement on the conduct of the campaign 
and on the kind of administration that 
would follow if victory was won in the elec- 
tion. The following is quoted from the pub- 
lished transcript of the press conference: 

“Our success in any war depends upon a 
strong fiscal and economic system able to 
maintain the production which has been and 
is the basis of our strength. General Eisen- 
hower agrees emphatically with me in the 
proposal to reduce drastically overall Gov- 
ernment expenses. Our goal is about $70 bil- 
lion in fiscal year 1954, and $60 billion in 
fiscal year 1955. That would make possible 
a reduction in taxes to the $60 billion level in 
fiscal 1955. Of course, I hope we may do 
better than that and that the reduction 
can steadily continue. In our opinion a 
free economy cannot continue succesfully 
if the tax burden for the purposes of ail 
Government continually exceeds 25 percent 
of the national income.” 

Candidate Eisenhower said nothing to re- 
pudiate or to modify Senator Tart’s exposi- 
tion of his views on the budget and taxation, 
In fact in one speech after another, he capi- 
talized on the popular reception of Tart’s 
report that an Eisenhower victory would 
mean a $70 billion budget in fiscal 1954 and 
a $60 billion budget in 1955. He said in a 
series of speeches: “In this era of waste 
* + + today’s taxes have to cover the added 
cost of waste, inefficiency, duplication, and 
corruption * * * they say you can’t cut 
taxes. What kind of stuff is that—don’t and 
can't? Of course we can and will. 
That is what the people want now. They 
want lower taxes, not because they want to 
end necessary Government services, but be- 
cause they know well that waste and in- 
efficiency are the highest priced items their 
tax dollars buy.” 

One-twelfth of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration has now elapsed. The $70 billion 
ceiling on Government expenditures for fiscal 
1954 has been abandoned. The tax cuts 
which were indispensable according to Can- 
didate Eisenhower are impossible according 
to President Eisenhower. 
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There has been no change in the economic 
or international situation or outlook since 
September to account for an abandonment 
of economy and the tax cut. But for bal- 
anced budgets we are now told we must wait 
until the fiscal year which ends June 30, 
1956. Who knows what may happen be- 
tween now and 1956 which will have a bear- 
ing on expenditures and revenues? What 
is equally important, who knows what will 
happen to the point of view of Mr. Eisen- 
hower, who has reversed himself completely 
on fiscal matters in 8 months? 

President Eisenhower is a changed man 
from Candidate Eisenhower. The Executive 
now regards as rank materialists those who 
believe firmly in the point of view which as 
a candidate he promised to follow if elected. 
The more we see of Eisenhower the less he 
resembles the man who ran for President on 
the Republican ticket last fall. 


It's No Way To Run a Post Office 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 22, 1953 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Louisville Courier-Journal of 
May 20, 1953: 

Ir's No War To RUN A Post OFFICE 

When political hatchet-men move into a 
preserve of patronage, they leave a trail 
that no manner of piety can hide. Thus, 
nobody who knows his way to the northwest 
corner of Broadway and Sixth Street is go- 
ing to mistake what is going on in the post 
office there, 

The charges against Postmaster Scholtz 
and three of his veteran assistants have a 
practical meaning. It comes out through 
the flimsy gobbedygook which so far suggests 
some vague departure from operational pro- 
cedures. More to the point is the note in 
yesterday’s news report which says: “All 
are registered Democrats.” 

The four men have jobs which a new ad- 
ministration needs for its own. Republi- 
cans fresh to power find patronage scarce, 
and here are four positions of large value 
in the currency of political reward. 

The charges, while not yet made public 
in detail, are described as trivial. Post- 
master Scholtz has said they can be easily 
answered and are being answered. The most 
recent regular inspection gave the Louisville 
post office an efficiency rating of 99. This 
was on March 19. 

However, the tip-off comes in the fact that 
another inspection, which was neither regu- 
lar nor customary in methods, followed 
swiftly within a month. The charges came 
as a result of the second descent of agents 
from Washington. It is somewhat to the 
point that the case of the Louisville officials 
will be decided by Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral N. R. Abrams. A New Jersey Republi- 
can of old organization ties, Mr. Abrams took 
office approximately at the same time of the 
purposeful second inspection here. He is 
generally regarded as the custodian of the 
new policy of turning postmasterships back 
into political gravy. 

There is no question that the Republicans 
have had their eye on the Louisville post 
Office as a source of patronage. The new 
Representative from this district, JOHN RoB- 
sion, is frank about it. In his view the 
postmastership here is filled as a political 
appointment. This means a belief that with 


out, gracefully accepting the fortune of war, 
and let the other side have it. Mr. Rossion 
says, no doubt sincerely, that he deplores 
cooking up as a way to get a political 
opponent out of a job. This is to ask why 
the shift should not be made automatically 
in the old political way. It's been going on 
for 150 years or so, 

It is, indeed, the old way. However, it is 
not the way of the forces of Government re- 
form and reorganization—the way, for exam- 
ple, that has gradually worked six-sevenths 
of employees of Federal executive branches 
into civil service (1,802,708 out of 2,109,642 
in 1949). It is not the way proposed by the 
Hoover Commission which looked into the 
problem of the Post Office Department's $500 
to $600 million annual deficit. 

The Commission recommended a nine- 
point program of post office reform. Most 
significant were points 1 and 5. The first 
proposed that the Postmaster General be a 
nonpartisan career man. The fifth would 
have abolished the Senate’s confirmation of 
postmasters, making them appointive by the 
Postmaster General on merit and experience. 

“A modern career personnel system is a 
sine qua non of economies in the postal 
establishment,” said the Citizens Committee 
for the Hoover Report. No legislative meas- 
ure eradicating politics will in itself save 
money. But until this is done the moneys 
will not be saved.” 

Nonpolitical postmasters were provided in 
Senate bill 2213 and House bill 5643, offered 
in the 81st Congress by Democrats. The one 
was indefinitely postponed; the other never 
came up; the spoils idea is deep-seated. It 
can be said of Mr. Rossion that he is at 
least honest about it. He is more honest 
than the political operators who send their 
hatchet men out and accomplish their assas- 
sinations in the unctuous name of efficiency 
and “operational procedures.” 


Agricultural Conservation Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 22, 1953 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, when we 
had the Department of Agriculture ap- 
propriation bill before us, there was con- 
siderable discussion on the item with 
respect to agricultural conservation pro- 
gram. The question at issue was solely 
whether $140 million, as recommended 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, or $195 
million, as recommended by the com- 
mittee should be appropriated. 

I supported the recommendation of 
the Secretary of Agriculture. I did so 
because I believe in economy all along 
the line, not just economy for the other 
fellow. In this I know I expressed the 
position taken by the farmers. As I 
pointed out at the time, the Farm Bu- 
reau from my own State of Illinois and 
from my home county of Ford urged 
the $55 million saving. 

In this morning’s mail I received a 
letter from the Lehigh Stone Co., of 
Kankakee, III., which produces agricul- 
tural limestone. This company circu- 
larized their dealers to ascertain what 
the farmers were thinking on this mat- 
ter. According to the replies, the farm- 
ers did not want any increase in this 
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a shift of parties the appointee should step 


appropriation. and very emphatically 
stated that they would continue to buy 
fertilizer even if ACP payments were 
discontinued. 

Just for the record, I am inserting the 
letter I received from the Lehigh Stone 
Co. Above all else, the farmer wants 
a stable economy. He knows to get a 
stable economy there must be an end 
of reckless spending in amounts not ne- 
cessary. 

The letter follows: 


LEHIGH STONE Co., 
Kankakee, Ill, May 20, 1953. 
Hon. LESLIE C. ARENDS, 
House Office Building, 
j Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: We are so heartily in accord 
with Secretary of Agriculture Benson's treat- 
ment of ACP payments to farmers for ag- 
ricultural limestone that we circularized our 
dealers with instructions to find out. how 
the farmer is thinking. I am attaching a 
copy of the questionnaire sent to our 68 
dealers, with instructions to interview the 
farmers in their community before reply- 
ing. To date we have had replies from 38 
percent of our dealers. 

We have compiled these returns with the 
results which we have noted on the ques- 
tionnaire attached hereto. Bear this in 
mind, however, every reply was predicated 
on the farmer's dollar remaining stable. 
They do not want PMA or ACP payments. 
As long as they can see on a stable market, 
they will buy the things they need to keep 
their farms on a highly productive basis. 

I hope the information we are supplying 
you will help you in deciding to support 
Secretary Benson in his determination to re- 
store the farmer to his proper status as a 
free agent, and that you will vote against 
any increase over $140 million for ACP, 

Very truly yours, 
D. S. PICKETT, 


Reed - Bill Stopper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 21, 1953 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I am inserting an item which appeared 
in the Wall Street Journal of May 22, 
1953, under leave to extend heretofore 
granted: 


EPT EXTENSION Is Sovucntr Nor ror Its OWN 
SAKE BUT AS A REED-BILL STOPPER 


That's clear from the figures. Six more 
months of the excess-profits tax would bring 
in only $800 million of revenue in fiscal 1954. 
Cutting personal rates on June 30, as Reed 
proposes, would lose $1.5 billion in that time, 

By pressuring for continued EPT, the ad- 
ministration diminishes the political urgency 
of the Reed bill. Business and individuals 
would get cuts simultaneously at year’s end. 
The Reed-blocking strategy also calls for 
whooping up the great “boon” in store for 
individuals because Eisenhower has asked 
that their social-security taxes not be jacked 
on January 1. 

If an EPT extender can be brought to the 
House floor, it will pass. And its Senate 
chances would be pretty good. The big 
question remains: Can it be got to the floor 
over the objections of Reep, whose Ways and 
Means Committee must originate tax meas- 
ures? 
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Thomas H. MacDonald, Roadbuilder 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 22, 1953 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I herewith insert 
excerpts from an article published in 
the April 1953 issue of Better Roads on 
the occasion of the retirement of my 
good friend, Thomas H. MacDonald, as 
Commissioner of the United States 
Bureau of Public Roads: 


When Thomas H. MacDonald retired as 
Commissioner of Public Roads at the end of 
March, he could look back on a notable, and 
in some respects unparalleled, career in a 
policymaking post of the Federal Govern- 
ment. In charge of the work of the Federal 
highway organization since 1919, he was the 
guiding spirit of the cooperative Federal- 
State roadbuilding enterprise; and under his 
direction the Bureau of Public Roads grew 
into a center of highway research with world- 
wide influence. 

On the occasion of Commissioncr MacDon- 
ald’s retirement, Better Roads has asked some 
of his longtime associates in State highway 
organizations to write a few words charac- 
terizing his contributions and the policies he 
stood for; and these we print herewith. 

“Tom MacDonald’s wise counsel and lead- 
ership at times in the past when conflicting 
policies resulting from local pressures from 
within States really threatened to destroy the 
unity among the State highway departments 
always aided in the ironing-out of such mat- 
ters in a reasonable way. His advice was al- 
ways given the greatest respect in the for- 
mation of legislation in both Houses of Con- 
gress, regardless of the party affiliation of 
Congressmen" (Thomas H, Cutler, engineer- 
manager of urban development, Kentucky 
Department of Highways). 

“I have been connected with the State 
highway department in Maine during the 
past 43 years, and so it has been my privi- 
lege to have known Thomas H. MacDonald 
through all the years he has been head of 
the Bureau of Public Roads. Probably no 
one has contributed more to the develop- 
ment of our nationwide highway system than 
has Mr. MacDonald as Administrator and 
engineer.” (Lucius D. Barrows, chief engi- 
neer, Maine State Highway Commission.) 

“Experience has proved time and again 
that the sage counsel and advice given per- 
sonally by this man on many matters that 
we have brought to him through the years 
have, without deviation, been established as 
truth. We can recall no instance where, 
when this department has brought its prob- 
lems to the Commissioner, his wide experi- 
ence and solid thinking have not helped us 
in ways too numerous to mention. There 
has never been a time when called on that 
his cooperation, help, and understanding 
were not forthcoming.” (R. A. Harris, chief 
engineer, Mississippi State Highway Depart- 
ment.) 

“It is difficult to single out any one major 
contribution that Mr. MacDonald has made 
to the development of highways in this coun- 
try. His contributions have been many and 
varied. Since my entire career and associa- 
tion with Mr. MacDonald have been as a 
State official, it is possible that my evalua- 
tion of his major contribution is slightly 
prejudiced. I feel that, with all the great 
leadership he has displayed, his greatest con- 
tribution has been the establishment, pro- 
tection, and continuation of the principle of 


States’ rights in the operation of the Fed- 
eral-aid highway program of this country.” 
(D. C. Greer, State highway engineer of 
'Texas.) 

“As Commissioner of the Bureau of Public 
Roads, he has recorded a brilliant career as 
an engineering administrator. His long 
years of experience in the highway field 
have been an inspiration to those who have 
worked with him. The Nation has gained 
greatly from his efforts, and our system of 
State highways is a tribute and a monument 
to his initiative and achievements.” (E. L. 
Schmidt, secretary of highways of Pennsyl- 
vania.) 

“I sincerely feel that Mr. MacDonald has 
done an outstanding job for the highways 
of the United States and other parts of the 
world by the forward-looking policies he has 
initiated in this work. Without his far- 
sightedness and the guidance provided by the 
Bureau of Public Roads, the highway sys- 
tems of many States would not be what they 
are today” (H. E. Sargent, chief engineer, 
Vermont Department of Highways). 

“His career has been remarkably success- 
ful, however viewed. Those of us who have 
experienced the hazards of public life can 
only marvel at his ability to remain in office 
from one administration to another, even 
where changes of political party were in- 
volved. 

“First appointed under President Wilson, 
he remained in office throughout the admin- 
istrations of Presidents Harding, Coolidge, 
Heover, Franklin Roosevelt, and Harry Tru- 
man. All these Presidents depened on him 
for advice in connection with not only Na- 
tional but State and local highway affairs. 
In my contacts with congressional commit- 
tees over the years, I have been greatly im- 
piessed by their complete confidence in Mr, 
MacDonald’s leadership. 

“Beginning with little more than a skele- 
ton. organization, he has created the widely 
renowned Bureau of Public Roads, which will 
stand as a monument to his memory. Of 
course, his enduring fame will rest primarily 
on the great network of public highways that 
he has done so much to foster and develop. 
It is not too early to say that he is destined 
to become, and rightly so, the American 
highway immortal” (Samuel C. Hadden, for- 
mer chairman, Indiana State Highway Com- 
mission). 

“Tom MacDonald, more than any other 
man in history, has earned the right to be 
known as the father of integrated and corre- 
lated highway transportation facilities in 
America, His influence has been effective 
not only throughout the United States, but 
in the entire Western Hemisphere. 

“He has provided sound and farsighted 
lezdership for highway authorities at all 
levels of responsibility—particularly in the 
development of design and construction 
standards that assure the public of dura- 
ble and lasting benefits from its highway 
investments, and in the encouragement of 
financial and administrative practices that 
insure the integrity of those investments” 
(M. J. Hoffmann, State highway commission- 
er of Minnesota). 

“He has consistently kept the States’ point 
of view, and effectively prevented domina- 
tion of the road system of this country by 
Federal bureaucracy. Through Mr. Mac- 
Donald's wise leadership, standards of con- 
struction were improved, research was car- 
ried on, and an integrated system of excel- 
lent Federal-aid highways was laid out and 
built over the Nation. Many countries have 
called on him for his talents. He was re- 
sponsible for the great Alaska Highway, and 
he has been a moving force behind the build- 
ing of the Inter-American Highway. In my 
opinion he is the greatest roadbuilder of all 
time” (R. H. Baldock, State highway engi- 
neer of Oregon). 

“In a very real sense, Tom MacDonald is 
the grand old man of highway progress. His 
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career has encompassed the entire develop- 
ment of the motor vehicle, from its early 
sputterings to the streamlined wonders of 
1953. He was at the helm during all the 
progressive Federal-aid road legislation from 
1921 until 1952, when the interstate system 
of highways received special recognition for 
the first time” (B. D. Tallamy, superintend- 
ent, New York State Department of Public 
Works). 

“Perhaps it would not be out of place for 
me to repeat something of what I said in my 
address to the 37th annual meeting of the 
American Association of State Highway Offi- 
cials at Omaha, Nebr., on October 23, 1951: 

Let me pay a brief tribute to a great 
man, Commissioner MacDonald. 

It has been well said that an army of 
stags with a lion for their commander is 
more formidable than an army of lions led 
by a stag. To be a great leader, as Com- 
missioner MacDonald is, one must be not 
only a great thinker in action, but always 
master of the situation. Such a man is a 
leader because he has prepared himself for 
leadership. Insight, foresight and knowl- 
edge are what the world demands in leaders, 
men who have the power to transmute 
calamity into greatness. All great leaders 
have been inspired with a great belief. 

Let me say while Mr. MacDonald is within 
the sound of my voice that we of the 
AASHO salute him’” (J. A. Anderson, State 
highway commissioner of Virginia). 


Justice William O. Douglas Pleads for 
Preservation of the Due Process of 
Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 22, 1953 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, in an ad- 
dress to the American Law Institute, the 
distinguished member of the Supreme 
Court, Justice William O. Douglas, very 
eloquently pleaded for preservation of 
the historic rights of those against whom 
charges have been brought. Not only 
are the loose accusations and methods 
of hearing charges prevalent in this 
country taking their toll of confidence on 
the part of our own citizens, but, says 
Justice Douglas, the people in countries 
he has visited, particularly Asia, are los- 
ing confidence in the fairness of Ameri- 
can legal proceedings. I urge that we all 
take to heart the warning of Justice 
Douglas and return to the accepted and 
reliable processes of law to which every 
American citizen is entitled. 

An article from the Washington Post 
of May 21, 1953, follows: 

“WircH TRIAL” ATMOSPHERE DEPRIVING MEN 
or Joss, REPUTATIONS, JUSTICE DOUGLAS 
Says 
Justice William O. Douglas, of the Su- 

preme Court, warned yesterday that liberty- 

destroying practices and a “witch trial“ at- 
mosphere are depriving Americans of their 
jobs and reputations, 

In the opening address of the American 
Law Institute, Justice Douglas urged the 
Nation’s lawyers to embark on a crusade to 
keep due process in the law. 

He lashed out at what he said was a tend- 
ency to substitute shortcuts for basic legal 
principles. 
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He blamed some prosecutors for using the 
courtroom as a place to unleash the fury of 
public passion. 

The press, he said, is guilty of pumping 
hearsay, confessions, theory and influence 
into the jury room. 

Pervading the Nation, he asserted, is a vast 
network of wiretappers and eavesdroppers. 

He condemned secret testimony in admin- 
instrative hearings. 

Justice Douglas pleaded with the bar to 
put forth an educational program to insure 
the perpetuation of the legal restraints 
which prevent life, liberty, or property from 
depending on the caprice of any branch of 
Government or one of its officials. 

He declared: 

“History shows that governments bent on 
a crusade, or officials filed with ambitions, 
have usually been inclined to .take short- 
cuts, The cause being a noble one (for it 
always is) the people being filled with alarm 
(for they usually are), the Government be- 
ing motivated by worthy aims (as it always 
professes), the demand for quick and easy 
justice mounts. 

“These shortcuts are not as flagrant, per- 
haps, as a lynching. But the ends they pro- 
duce are cumulative; and if they continue 
unabated, they can silently rewrite even the 
fundamental law of the Nation.” 

While asserting there is no exact parallel 
today with infamous trials of history, Jus- 
tice Douglas charged: 

“We deprive men of jobs and destroy their 
reputations with practices as callous as 
those involved in the trial of Sir Walter 
Raleigh; and we traffic in hysteria almost as 
acute as the atmosphere surrounding the 
witch trials.” 

He asked whether there is any greater in- 
road on liberty than official condemnation 
without due process. 

Of trials he has reviewed while on the 
Supreme Court bench, Justice Douglas said: 

“In some cases it seemed that the prose- 
cutors were resorting to modern witchcraft, 
confusing the ‘internal and external aspects 
of the Communst threat — to use the recent 
words of Ambassador George F. Kennan—in 
an effort to get the specter into the jury 
room * * * Sometimes they treated the 
courtroom not as a place of dignity, de- 
tached from the community, but as a place 
to unleash the fury of public passion.” 

The Justice struck out at hearings where 
charges are brought without courtroom- 
type evidence. He said: 

“We allow important charges to be proved 
against a person in administrative proceed- 
ings on the testimony of witnesses whose 
identity and, therefore, whose prejudices 
are never known to the Government or to the 
accused. Some of these cases involve pro- 
ceedings against persons deemed subversive 
or poor security risks and, therefore, not 
eligible for employment with the Govern- 
ment. 

“Others implicate outsiders who must face 
the rigors of administrative hearings in 
order to have their rights or status deter- 
mined, These, too, are denied knowledge 
of the identity of the persons who accuse 
them.” 

The system used, Justice Douglas says, 
means a declining reliability of the informa- 
tion obtained. Necessity cannot be used as 
the justification for this, which, he said, is 
the “time-honored excuse of monarchs,” 

“I know that the current of decisions in 
the State and Federal courts is opposed to 
the position I take,” he said. But I speak, 
I think, the conscience of the law when I 
say the practice should be condemned.” 

“Today,” he said, “fear eats away at the 
hearts of men, until even old neighbors sus- 
pect one another. Alarms are sounded, 
anxieties are traded upon until a commu- 
nity does not know what to believe or whom 
to trust. 


“There is, of course, a real basis for a feel- 
ing of insecurity in the world today. A sense 
of uneasiness pervades every European coun- 
try, every Asian village I have visited. And 
that insecurity is present in this country, 
too. The threat to the independence of na- 
tions as the result of Soviet imperialism is 
real and imminent. 

“But responsible people in dealing with 
our domestic problems do not trade on that 
fear. They realize that the greatest peril to 
a people would come should the administra- 
tive agencies, the bureaucrats, the courts, 
the judges, and the procedure under which 
government operates ever become mere crea- 
tures of the popular will. Then hysteria and 
passion will take over.” 


Andrew Furuseth, “Abraham Lincoln of 
the Sea” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. HART 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 22, 1953 


Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include herewith 
certain remarks made in the city of New 
York over its municipal broadcasting 
system on March 12, 1953. The occasion 
was the celebration of the birthday of 
Andrew Furuseth, who labored prodi- 
giously and long in behalf of the seamen 
of the United States and who was more 
responsible than any other person for 
many great programs of reform of bene- 
fit to the seamen of America, 

The main address was delivered by 
Mr, Fred B. Clausen, American repre- 
sentative of the Danish Sailors and Fire- 
men's Association. His speech follows: 


I sincerely appreciate this opportunity of 
addressing our friends here today, as well 
as the vast unseen audience that is showing 
an interest in seamen, their lives, and their 
problems, as well as their place in society 
and industry. 

The very fact that you are listeners is proof 
on to itself that your interest is alive to 
these problems, also you would not be giv- 
ing your time to this broadcast. 

This talk does not deal with the interests 
of a single individual, but is intended to 
present within the scope of a short limited 
broadcast a word picture of the relationship 
of the seamen to civilization throughout 
the years, 

The seaman has been a slave and step- 
child of civilization from the time of the 
galley slaves up to almost the present time. 
I say almost the present time because I have 
in mind that Andrew Furuseth, the great 
liberator of seamen from slavery and the 
pioneer who obtained for them the rights of 
human beings, started to lobby in 1894 to 
have Congress recognize seamen as human 
beings. 

The life and labors of the great leader for 
seamen's rights is well known to many of 
you. To us seamen, he is known as the 
Abraham Lincoln who has freed seamen 
from bondship. For those who may not be 
acquainted with the life and work of this 
humanitarian, I might just give you a 
thumbnail biography of the “Abraham Lin- 
coln of the sea.” 

He was born in Romedal, Norway, in 1854, 
which is almost 100 years ago. He started as 


a farm boy on his father's farm in Furuseth; 


when he went to sea, sailed under the name 
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by which the village from where he came 
is known; that is, the name of Furuseth. 

He experienced the hardships, privation, 
heartbreak, and difficulties common to all 
seamen, for he sailed under many flags and 
endured the abuses of hell ships and hell 
masters. He was the example of the iron 
man sailing on the wooden ship. To his 
attention came the abuses common to the 
maritime industry: underfeeding, disease- 
infested vessels, lack of provisions, require- 
ments that the seaman provide his own bed- 
ding and cooking utensils, no provision for 
medication or treatment and the ever-pres- 
ent danger of being left at a foreign port or 
actually being treated so unmercifully that 
in desperation a seaman would leave the 
vessel at a foreign port with resultant loss of 
his wages, so that the shipowner could reap 
the greater profit. All these fears were the 
lot of the seamen, 

Now, when we speak of the seamen, I do 
not have reference only to society's derelict, 
the unfortunate, the homeless, and the 
friendless, and the person trying to escape 
from imprisonment and jail for debt, for we 
all know that brutality, kidnaping, and 
shanghaling was the order of the day. That 
no able-bodied male even in our cities was 
saved from assault and kidnaping and en- 
forced slavery aboard a vessel, People com- 
ing from all walks of life, from the low and 
high strata, were all victims of the unlawful 
brutality of shipmasters, shipowners, and 
their hirelings. 

Another great difficulty that confronted 
the seamen and made them actual slaves of 
the vessel was that the boardinghouse pro- 
prietors were advanced board and lodging 
by the shipmaster or agent and the seaman 
was bonded to the vessel until such debt was 
paid off. Leaving the vessel entailed the 
danger of being imprisoned for desertion or 
forced back to the vessel to face physical 
abuse and human degradation at the hands 
of the most brutal humans alive. 

Brutality seemed to be one of the prereq- 
uisites for a master, mate, or bos'n berth, 
There was no redress against such abuses, for 
personal dignity was not recognized. Self- 
defense by physical retaliation to brutal as- 
sault was considered mutiny and refusing to 
go back to a ship was considered so yile a 
crime that the seaman was treated as the 
lowest and most despicable of criminals. 

I hope by this description I have not 
caused the rosy conception of the romance 
of the sea to be eradicated from your minds, 
This was not my intention. I merely wanted 
to paint a word picture for you so that you 
could visualize from what low depths of 
despondency and enslavement Andrew Furu- 
seth lifted the seaman and gave him the 
status of a man. 

Public opinion was not enough to save 
seamen from the inhuman treatment I have 
described. Seamen were treated even worse 
than the galley slaves of Rome and Greece. 
Primitive people, as well as those living in 
medieval times exerted a greater demand for 
fairness and justice for galley slaves than did 
the more civilized people of more recent 
times. 

Sick and broken galley slayes could not be 
dumped on foreign soil, but not so with the 
unfortunate seamen of the commercial 
trader of recent times. 

Even as early as in the times of the 
Phoenicians, 3000 B. C., galley slaves were 
not permitted to be thrown overboard to the 
sharks and could not be stranded and de- 
serted on alien lands, 

Not until the 20th century were seamen 
considered other than in the nature of 
chattels. As I have said before, involuntary 
services by seamen without regard to human 
rights was not only sanctioned but was com- 
pelled and encouraged by the state or the 
law. 
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Not until 1894 when Andrew Furuseth 
Started his great humanitarian work to 
abolish corporal punishment aboard ship did 
society consider a seaman in the nature of a 
human being. 

Through his efforts the Maguire bill was 
proposed abolishing corporal punishment 
aboard ship. 

In 1898 during the Presidency of McKinley, 
the White Act was enacted which resulted 
in abolishing imprisonment for desertion, 
eliminating corporal punishment on Ameri- 
can vessels and providing for certain rights 
for seamen, including the right to draw half 
wages at intermediary ports of their voyage. 

Andrew Furuseth continued his labors and 
through the aid of his very dear friend, Sena- 
tor Robert La Follette and Congressman 
William B. Wilson, further benefits were at- 
tempted to be obtained for seamen. 

President Taft did not give the same 
friendly ear as President McKinley had given. 
The first bill which was passed providing for 
benefits to seamen died because President 
Taft refused to sign it. 

The opposition of shipowner interests were 
consolidated throughout the world and their 
power was so great that it is believed that 
it was through this concerted opposition of 
private self-interests that President Taft was 
persuaded to reject the bill giving seamen 
some of the rights enjoyed by shore em- 
ployees. 

It was not until 1915, during President 
Wilson's time that real progress was made to 
the end that conditions aboard ship were 
taken into account. 

Prior to 1915 seamen could not live as 
human beings. They were denied the eco- 
nomic status and personal liberty which: 
would give them a reasonable opportunity 
to marry and raise families. They did not 
have the opportunity to exercise their right 
to vote. 

At the turn of the century, the average 
wage of a seaman was from 5 to 6 dollars 
a week. 

Since the time of Andrew Furuseth and 
his friends in Congress, seamen’s rights have 
been recognized by society throughout the 
world. 

I do not intend to go into specifie acts, 
such as the Jones Act and others. I merely 
want to say that from no rights at all and 
from the position of a chattel belonging to 
the ship the same as any other piece of prop- 
erty, the seaman has gradually been recog- 
nized as a human being having emotions 
and feelings, as well as natural rights. 

This United States has been the leader 
in showing the world the justice of the 
seamen’s cause, going so far as to meet the 
Jones Act which was revolutionary in its 
effect, giving the seamen the right to re- 
cover for personal injuries caused through 
the act of another seaman which was un- 
heard of before the enactment of the Jones 
Act. 

In such countries as recoveries were per- 
mitted, it was only if you showed that the 
damage was caused through a physical defect 
in the ship or an injury caused by a superior 
officer in the course of his employment, 

The attitude of the United States toward 
seamen has become endeared to the hearts 
of seamen throughout the world. 

Seamen have banded together into unions 
which has resulted in benefits, not only to 
themselves, but to the shipowners and the 
international maritime industry as well. 

I would like to be permitted to give you 
briefly my personal experience as the Ameri- 
can representative of the Danish Sailors and 
Firemen’s Association. 

I have found that the American laws, par- 
ticularly those which are followed in a great 
measure throughout the world, have enabled 
foreign seamen to come to this country and 
be treated with courtesy and consideration. 

The American hospitals have been opened 
to an injured seaman for treatment, regard- 
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less of race, color, nationality, or place of 
birth. 

The American shores provide a temporary 
home with all human rights preserved to 
them. 

I am sorry to say that recently the right 
to stay in this country for an alien seaman 
has been limited to but 29 days, but we are 
hopeful that this restriction will be cor- 
rected so that the men who fought side by 
side with the American boys will be treated 
as friends and welcome visitors, in recogni- 
tion of their valor in their joint war effort. 

The problem of the seamen who are now 
fortunately working collectively through 
their unions is far from solved. Educational 
programs and further legislation is still of 
the utmost importance. 

We seamen need the help of all high- 
minded persons in order to maintain the 
position first secured by us through our be- 
loved departed Andrew Furuseth, and then 
maintained by enlightened lawmakers and 
civic-minded leaders. 

We are grateful for this help and I am 
sure that all seamen will be ever thankful 
for the kind attitude toward them by civili- 
zation in general and by the United States 
in particular which has permitted seamen to 
escape from their previous plight to the posi- 
tion of respectable human beings and citi- 
zens of their respective nations. 

In conclusion, let us in the spirit of An- 
drew Furuseth ever be vigilant, lest what we 
have won for seamen, be taken away from 
them. 

Let us always be on our guard against re- 
actionaries, who, unfortunately, are in our 
midst, who would destroy the rights, liberty, 
and freedom for seamen, to which attain- 
ment was devoted the life of Andrew Furu- 
seth. 


Mr. Speaker, following the remarks of 
Mr. Clausen, Silas Blake Axtell, Esq., 
of New York, informally spoke to those 
assembled as well as to those of the ra- 
dio audience. His remarks follow: 


The Friends of Andrew Furuseth Legisla- 
tive Association was formed on March 12, 
1939, a little over a year after the death of 
Andrew Furuseth. Its p is “to main- 
tain the ideals and legislative principles of 
Andrew Furuseth for seamen, to the end 
that operating costs of foreign vessels may 
approximate that of American vessels.” 
Having learned of the distinguished serv- 
ices of Fred Clausen to the seamen of his 
native. country, Denmark, in advising and 
assisting them to obtain justice, fair wages, 
and working conditions, the trustees of the 
Friends of Andrew Furuseth Legislative As- 
sociation invited him to make the address 
this year in memory of the great Norwegian 
who came to America, became a citizen—and 
showed Americans how to evolute men from 
a condition of serfdom to a condition of free- 
dom without abusing the judges, the legis- 
lators, or the public. 

At this time we send greetings to our dis- 
tinguished trustee, Hon. William Denman, 
senior circuit judge of the United States 
Court of Appeals, Ninth Circuit, who was 
called in by Woodrow Wilson and who ad- 
vised President Wilson that the signing of 
the La Follette Seamen's Act would remove 
from the statutes of the United States the 
last vestiges of involuntary servitude. 

We send greetings to that great labor lead- 
er, Paul Sharrenberg, earlier collaborator 
with Furuseth in the preparation and passage 
of the La Follette Seamen's Act, who is now 
industrial commissioner of the State of Cali- 
fornia. 

And we send greetings to distinguished 
Americans on the east coast—the Reverend 
James C. Healy, of the Seamen's Church In- 
stitute, New York, and Carl Lynch,-editorial 
writer of the Bayonne Times, and Capt. Wil- 
liam Geiger, and others, 
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Concerning Fred Clausen, we say he has 
performed noble services for the seamen of 
foreign lands who are engaged on foreign 
flag vessels that carry more than half of the 
cargoes from American ports—in intervening 
on behalf of the Danish seamen in the case 
of Larsen against Lauritzen. If the law of 
the sea continues to be the law that it has 
been—where seamen can obtain justice by 
applying to our courts, great honor will be 
reflected on Fred Clausen. 

I am impressed that the humanity of Mr. 
Clausen, who has confidence that the Presi- 
dent and Congress of the United States will 
change the provisions of the McCarran law, 
which have filled Ellis Island with hundreds, 
if not thousands, of innocent seamen who 
hate communism and all its works and whom 
the immigration officers feel compelled un- 
der the harsh terms of the McCarran law to 
hold. It is a shame that America, the home 
of liberty, the place where the oppressed 
have always come, should parallel for even 
30 days the harshness of the regulations that 
have emanated from the Kremlin. 


The Real Public Enemy in the Southwest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 22, 1953 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks, I include portions of an 
article by Allen C. Reed concerning 
scorpions in the Southwest and which 
said article appeared in the February 
issue of Arizona Highways: 

The real public enemy No. 1 of the 
poisonous animals of Arizona is but a tiny 
arachnid: the scorpion. Though there are 
at least 40 species of scorpions found ranging 
in three-fourths of the United States, in 
Canada and Mexico, there are only two 
known lethal species and both of them are 
found mostly in lower areas of Arizona and 
neighboring States. Though these two scor- 
pions, the Centruroides sculpturatus and 
the Centruroides gertschi, are in the minor- 
ity, their sting can be most serious and 
even deadly to children or adults in poor 
health unless prompt treatment is admin- 
istered. An Arizona department of health 
report, covering a 20-year period from 1928 
to 1948, shows that these two species of 
scorpions were responsible for more than 
twice as many fatalities as all other veno- 
mous animals in Arizona put together, in- 
eluding rattlesnakes, Gila monsters, black 
widow spiders, and venomous insects. It is 
estimated that nearly 3,000 persons in Ari- 
zona are stung by scorpions each year. For- 
tunately, only a small percentage of the 
scorpions encountered are the dangerous 
type. 

The sting of the nonlethal scorpion causes 
primarily a local reaction such as swelling, 
painful burning feeling, and discoloration at 
the site of the sting and even some distance 
from the sting. However, under ordinary 
circumstances there is no danger from this 
venom even to a child. A sting from the 
lethal species produces primarily a systemic 
reaction. It is a convulsant neurotoxin 
affecting the nervous system and causing 
convulsions. The first symptom at the site 
of the sting is a prickly pin sharpness, whicn 
may become quite painful. That spot be- 
comes hypersensitive at once so that bump- 
ing it causes additional tingling sensations, 
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A sort of prickly pin sensation and numb- 
ness travels from the sting site causing a 
woody feeling. Some people have experi- 
enced severe tingling and electric sensations 
throughout their entire body. One who has 
experienced the sting of a ground scorpion 
and that of a centruroides species will never 
mistake the feeling produced by one or the 
other. For purposes of identification it is 
extremely important to note that this lethal 
venom does not produce a swelling or dis- 
coloration at the site of the sting. 

The simple ice water or equivalent cold 
treatment as described at the close of this 
article applied promptly will, in most cases, 
offset even the serious effects from the sting 
of the sculpturatus and gertschi. In the 
few advanced cases where first aid is not ap- 
plied promptly enough, or for some reason 
does not take care of the situation, a serum 
has been developed which has invariably 
brought immediate and satisfactory results. 
The story of this serum and the man who 
made it possible is worthy of relating not 
only for its own value as a successful hu- 
manitarian conquest, but as a forerunner to 
a deeper and still greater quest regarding the 
study of somewhat hopeful effects of venoms 
in the treatment of mankind's real enemies, 
such as polio, cancer, arthritis, etc. 

Extensive scientific research with venoms 
in Arizona has revolved, for nearly a quarter 
of a century, around the dreams, hopes and 
labors of Dr. Herbert L. Stahnke, head of the 
department of biological sciences and direc- 
tor of the Polsonous Animals Research Labo- 
ratory at Arizona State College. Dr. Stahnke 
came west from Chicago in 1928 to make 
Arizona his home. He married shortly there- 
after and by the time his first child was a 
few years old he had heard of a number of 
fatalities among children from scorpion 
sting. This caused him so much concern 
that he made an effort to find out all he 
could about scorpions and the best from of 
treatment that was available or recommended 
for victims of their sting. Information was 
scarce and even what he did read or hear 
was often contradicted by other sources of 
information. Most alarming of all, there 
seemed to be no sure treatment for the 
sting of the lethal species. 

During the next few years, Dr. Stahnke 
collected specimens from all corners of the 
Southwest and through careful study and 
scientific observation and experimentation 
he became one of the best informed authori- 
ties on scorpions and other venomous ani- 
mals of the Southwest. In recognition of 
his work he is listed in Who’s Who and a 
host of other leading indexes covering noted 
persons. In his poisonous animals labora- 
tory at Arizona State College he studied ef- 
fects of various venoms on the bodily func- 
tions of laboratory rats. His findings in ad- 
ministering carefully measured nonlethal 
doses stirred his hopes and imagination to 
new and fascinating heights, Different ven- 
oms react in different ways. Scorpion ven- 
om, for example, reacts as a particular type 
of nerve stimulant. In controlled doses the 
doctor feels that venom might hold out 
great therapeutic possibilities in the treat- 
ment of polio paralysis by gradually stimu- 
lating the dormant nerves and muscles, en- 
couraging them to function again. The 
reaction of venom on cancer cells is being 
studied with laboratory rats and mice and 
as assistance in starting this effort the lab- 
oratory received a $5,000 grant from the 
Damon Runyon Foundation. 

The field of venom therapy is compara- 
tively unexplored, and one with a seeming 
vast array of possibilities in the treatment 
of various human disorders. However, as is 
usually the case when new fields are being 
pioneered, there was the ever-present dis- 
couraging lack of sufficient funds needed to 
obtain the necessary costly equipment and 


assistance. There were no college funds 
available for such research so it was neces- 
sary to inch along painfully and slowly on 
the proverbial shoestring. First things must 
come first and a serum to combat the effects 
of lethal scorpion sting was No. 1 on Dr. 
Stahnke’s list. 

Putting every spare moment to the chal- 
lenge and with much makeshift laboratory 
equipment, most of it laboriously hand- 
made he pushed his No. 1 dream forward 
to the final stage. The result was a serum 
that worked near-miracles in saving lives of 
children who had been stung by the sculp- 
turatus or gertschi and, because they had 
not received first aid in time, were in the 
last stages of convulsion preceding death. 
If becoming a world’s leading authority on 
venomous animals was the first major mile- 
stone in his career, then practically wiping 
out the scorpion hazard of the Southwest 
was the second. 

But then the problem was not completely 
whipped. All the years that went into study 
of venomous animals leading up to scorpion 
antitoxin were of little avail if the serum 
could not be produced in sufficient quantities 
to supply the entire area where it might 
sometime be needed. Distances in the 
Southwest are great and scorpion venom 
works fast. A child stung in Yuma would 
receive little relief from a vial of serum in 
Tempe, no matter how excellent the serum 
was. And then, lethal scorpions are the least 
common in the State and 10,000 live ones of 
this species would be required each year to 
provide serum for all the possible danger 
areas in Arizona. To obtain 10,000 scorpions 
was an insurmountable task without public 
cooperation. Then, even if the people of 
Arizona and neighboring States heard about 
this need, there was still no satisfactory 
means to send live scorpions to the labora- 
tory, Though the mails were fast and effi- 
cient, postal regulations forbid using the 
mails for the transporting of live scorpions. 
Other methods of shipment proved either too 
costly or slow or the packages often were 
in the hot sun long enough so that as a gen- 
eral rule ‘scorpions were in bad shape or 
dead upon arrival. 

In an effort to overcome this major ob- 
stacle in conquering the scorpion, by obtain- 
ing sufficient quantities of them as a venom 
supply for serum manufacture, Dr. Stahnke 
has designed a simple lightweight cylindrical 
mailing tube container with a plastic inner 
bag which is completely airtight and escape- 
proof even if damaged or crushed. Since a 
scorpion could easily spend a week in such a 
sealed container and suffer no ill effects, it 
is the ideal answer for transportation to the 
laboratory from all parts of the State. In an 
effort to modify a postal regulation which all 
but blocks the serum program, Dr. Stahnke 
has the backing of many interested persons, 
including the Governor of Arizona and Ari- 
zona Senators in Washington, the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, the Postmasters’ Advisory 
Committee, the Postal Employees. Union of 
Tucson, and many others. Senate bill 1883 
has been introduced to “Permit shipment by 
mail of live scorpions to be used for medical 
research purposes.” This bill is but awaiting 
approval of the Postmaster General, and 
with his understanding, cooperation, and en- 
dorsement, will surely be acted upon, open- 
ing the way not only for adequate serum 
manufacture but for further advancement in 
the science of venom therapy. 

Even after the required number of scor- 
pions is collected each one has to be milked 
of its venom, and much elaborate and ex- 
pensive specially designed laboratory equip- 
ment is required to manufacture the serum 
on a proper scale. The venom has to be 
frozen, and then all moisture content re- 
moved. Then it must be weighed to the frac- 
tion of a milligram and rediluted with a 
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known quantity of distilled water. In small 
nonlethal doses it is periodically injected 
into the blood stream of a laboratory animal 
until an immunity is built up. And then a 
small amount of blood is drawn from the im- 
munized animal, and through more intricate 
sterile processing the serum separated from 
the red corpuscles is again frozen, dehy- 
drated, weighed, and bottled for distribution. 
The laboratory animals in this case are cats, 
and few cats have a softer life. Not only do 
they enjoy temperature-controlled sanitary 
quarters but their diet is balanced and ideal 
for their welfare. The gradual periodic 
venom doses cause them little or no discom- 
fort, and the only contribution they are 
called on to make is an occasional blood 
donation, no more bothersome than giving 
a pint of blood to the Red Cross is for a hu- 
man being. 

In the spring of 1951 the Tucson Daily 
Citizen, hearing of the serum and the lack 
of funds to supply the State, got behind 
Dr. Stahnke and put on a campaign to ac- 
quaint the citizens of Arizona with the need 
for scorpions and funds through donations 
to put the serum program in process, At 
once a series of informative news items and 
editorials placed the problem before the 
public. Response was immediate and gen- 
erous. Temporary scorpion centers were set 
up and, while donations rolled in to the 
Daily Citizen, quantities of scorpions arrived 
daily through these centers to the laboratory 
in Tempe. Though most of them were the 
more common nonlethal ground scorpions, 
which were useless in the manufacture of 
serum, they were valuable for the venom 
therapy program. And enough sculpturatus 
arrived to start full-scale operation. 

On June 26, 1951, the Tucson Daily Citi- 
zen invited Dr. Stahnke to Tucson to receive 
a check for $4,500 to apply on the procure- 
ment of equipment and start the serum 
manufacture ball rolling. ‘Two days later 
the Arizona State Legislature passed a bill 
giving an appropriation of $1,500 to finance 
a year’s manufacture of serum. Dr. Stahnke, 
in appreciation of the splendid cooperation 
of this newspaper and the citizens of Arizona 
who contributed to the cause, took with him 
to Tucson the only two previous vials of 
serum he possessed and presented them to 
the Tucson health center. 

Almost like a dramatic climax to a story, 
3 days later little 4-year-old Rachel Barraza, 
of Tucson, got up from her nap and started 
to get dressed for a party. As she picked up 
her shoe a tiny straw-colored scorpion 
dropped out and stung her on the thumb. 
She was rushed to a hospital but in only a 
few minutes the child was experiencing the 
specific symptoms of a fatal dose of venom, 
Suddenly the doctor recalled having read in 
the paper of the serum presented to the Tuc- 
son health center a few days before by Dr. 
Stahnke. The police were notified and a 
motorcycle patrolman rushed the serum 
from the medical center to the hospital 
where it was administered to the patient. 
In a short time Rachel was relaxed and over 
the crisis. 

Today in the refrigerator of Dr. Stahnke's 
laboratory, where only two tiny lifesaving 
vials of antivenin once stood as guardians 
of life provided they could get to the patient 
in time, there are trays and trays of fresh 
serum available to any doctor or hospital 
throughout the State where they are needed, 
free for the requesting. In this dehydrated 
state the serum is good for 5 years and ail 
that Dr. Stahnke asks in return is that a 
simple medical report form be filled out ex- 
plaining when and how the serum was used 
and the results. When this form arrives in 
the laboratory a new supply of serum is auto- 
matically shipped to the sender. 

These little vials of lifesaving serum placed 
throughout the State are each a proud mon- 
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tment to a scientist who, facing a common 
fear, rolled up his sleeves and conquered it 
for the benefit of his fellow men. This ac- 
complishment he takes in stride and never 
misses a step in his ceaseless effort to search 
for important scientific and humanitarian 
benefits in his field and to spread knowledge 
and useful information on this subject 
through all media available to him. With 
his busy schedule at Arizona State College, 
not only as a professor of zoology is he en- 
couraging a new set of future scientists, but 
through radio, television, motion picture, 
authorship, and personal lecture he is con- 
stantly disbursing much-needed fact and 
understanding concerning the many and 
most interesting creatures of the Southwest 
which, as a whole, are so poorly understood. 
As a result, thousands of persons are dis- 
covering that some of the desert creatures 
they have dreaded most are completely harm- 
less. They learn simple precautions in 
avoiding contact with the few animals that 
can do harm, and the proper steps to take 
in the event of accidental contact with re- 
sulting sting or bite. This understanding 
reduces the wanton slaughter of many species 
of harmless snakes, lizards, and insects which 
are actually very beneficial to man in nature's 
scheme. 

Cccasionally voluntary contributions come 
to the laboratory from grateful parents of a 
child whose life has been saved by the serum 
with the request that this money be used 
to make more serum for others and to fur- 
ther the work in venom therapy. Though 
voluntary assistance aids immeasurably in 
advancing further research in venom 
therapy, to Dr. Stahnke the greatest encour- 
agement of all for his tireless efforts and 
accomplishments and the greatest stimula- 
tion to push forward in this relatively new 
field in spite of a discouraging lack of time, 
assistance, and equipment are the heart- 
warming letters he receives such as the fol- 
lowing: 

“DEAR Dr. STAHNKE: On September 26 my 
year-old son was stung by a scorpion. In 
my excitement all I knew to do was to get 
him to the hospital quickly. In just a few 
minutes after we got there, he was in con- 
vulsions. Our doctor was called, and in the 
meantime ice packs applied. When the doc- 
tor arrived, he gave medication, and the 
baby did not respond at all. It was then the 
doctor said he would try your serum, for the 
first time. Thanks to you, and your price- 
less efforts, my baby is alive, after 3 hours 
of hard fighting. 

“Please accept my most humble thanks for 
what you are doing. 

“Sincerely, 
“Mrs, PAULINE WHEELER. 

“PHOENIX, ARIZ.” 
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HON. KIT CLARDY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 21, 1953 
Mr. CLARDY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to increase the 
interest rates on loans made by the 


Rural Electrification Administration 
from 2 percent to 4 percent. Money now 


costs the Government at least 3% per- 
cent, and administrative costs undoubt- 


edly make the total in excess of the 4 
percent the bill suggests, 


This 2-percent rate has remained un- 
changed since 1936. No one can argue 
that this is a fair figure today. The 
Government should not be loaning 
money at a rate of interest so low as to 
amount to an additional subsidy paid 
for by taxpayers generally. It should be 
placed on a businesslike basis or dis- 
continued, 
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HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1953 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been so much confusion and misinforma- 
tion on the subject of foreign trade that 
I am inserting in the RECORD a very 
timely and informative article pub- 
lished in the May issue of the Monthly 
Digest by Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison, 
Inc., management engineers. Here the 
facts are disclosed which completely re- 
fute the widespread propaganda that 
the United States is a high-tariff Na- 
tion. As we approach this important 
subject, let us at least be realistic about 
the facts. Those facts are, as this ar- 
ticle reveals, that the United States is 
one of the lowest tariff countries in the 
world. There are fewer trade barriers 
here than in any ef the other major ex- 
porting nations. 

To be sure, it is imperative that we 
encourage world trade, but trade is a 
two-way street. It involves rules of fair 
competition. It involves rules of reci- 
procity. And it involves American jobs 
and the American standard of living, 
just as it involves British jobs and Brit- 
ish standard of living in that country, 
for example. I do not think we should 
be ashamed of the American standard 
of living or need to apologize for it. 
Yet there are those who seem to ridi- 
cule it and belittle its importance when 
they talk of international trade. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the article referred to: 


Our FOREIGN TRADE 


The slogan “Trade, not aid” apparently 
was originated by R. A. Butler, British Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. It has been exten- 
sively spread in this country through pub- 
licity in the newspapers and over the radio 
and television and through speeches and 
articles by prominent industrialists and 
economists. 

The theme of the slogan is that the coun- 
tries that are receiving financial aid from 
the United States should be given an op- 
portunity to repay us in the form of goods. 
The American people would thus be relieved 
of the burden of giving away several billions 
of dollars every year in the form of goods 
for which payment cannot be made and the 
people of foreign countries would have the 
means with which to buy the surplus pro- 
duction of American industries. 

The purposes of the people in foreign na- 
tions who advocate “trade, not aid” are (1) 
to obtain unrestricted access to the great 
mass markets of the United States, and (2) 
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to obtain American dollars because they are 
freely convertible into any other currency, 
and no other nation’s currency is. 

The motivation of Americans who are ad- 
vocating the idea of a further lowering or 
the elimination of our import duties and of 
the removal of other restrictions upon im- 
ports is varied. Mainly, the purpose is to 
maintain and eventually expand our present. 
high level of exports. Incidentally, it is to 
lessen the present heavy burden of financial 
aid to foreign nations. 

The present hearings by the House Ways 
and Means Committee on the Simpson bill 
(H. R. 4294), the purpose of which is to ex- 
tend and to change in several ways the Trade 
Agreements Act, and the debates which will 
follow it, will draw further attention to the 
issue of a more or less liberal tariff policy for 
the United States. 

President Eisenhower has asked Congress 
to extend the Trade Agreements Act for 1 
year “with adequate cafeguards” for domes- 
tic industry, and he has suggested that a 
commission be appointed to study the entire 
question of our foreign trade during that 
year. He also has urged passage of customs 
simplification, more offshore procurement, 
and studies of the means to increase private 
United States investment overseas and pur- 
chases of raw materials that are in short 
supply. 

In a speech in New York on May 7 he said: 
“Now, of course, in this exchange of goods 
we want to see it grow wider and bigger to 
the benefit of all. * * * We know well that 
in all cases we cannot permit a complete and 
unregulated flow of goods into this country, 
but the job you have given your servants 
in Washington is to regulate that trade so 
as to keep to the greatest possible extent our 
political position as well as strength in the 
world, as well as our economic position at 
home.” 

These statements, we believe, are sensible 
and sound. However, they leave open the 
question of what are “adequate safeguards” 
and of how an increase in the exchange of 
goods can best be accomplished. 

A sound decision regarding the question is 
of vital importance to the American people. 
We believe that what is involved and the 
facts which are pertinent to the issue are 
not understood by enough people in this 
country. In this issue we will discuss the 
soundness or unsoundness of the “Trade, 
Not Aid” slogan, and of the free-trade pro- 
posals which are inherent in it, and present 
some facts which are pertinent to the ques- 
tion. 

We realize that the subject is a highly 
controversial one and that many intelligent 
people hold conflicting opinions about it, 
and that many of our readers will strongly 
disagree with our opinions. We hope they 
will not resent our discussion of the ques- 
tion and will consider carefully the facts we 
will present. Our only purpose is to bring 
about a more general understanding of the 
facts and of their significance. 

We believe that this is essential to a sound 
national decision as to what our foreign- 
trade policy should be. 


THE BASIC ASSUMPTIONS OF THE ADVOCATES OF 
“TRADE, NOT AID" 

1. It is claimed that the United States has 
brought the world to grief through its high- 
tariff policy. 

The fact is that our total import trade is 
burdened less heavily by tariffs than are the 
imports of any other of the leading trading 
nations of the world. For the fiscal year 
1951, ending at various dates, the ratios of 
duties in various countries to all of their 
imports, according to data of the American 
Tariff League, were: United States, 4.9 per- 
cent; Canada, 7.4 percent; France, 10.5 per- 
cent; Western Germany, 5.8 percent; Ireland, 
13.2 percent; Italy, 8.6 percent; Switzerland, 
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8.1 percent; Turkey, 12.5 percent; United 
Kingdom, 25.6 percent; Belgium, 2.9 percent; 
Denmark, 1.7 percent; Netherlands, 4.6 per- 
cent. The average for 15 countries of free 
Europe (excluding Iceland, Austria, and 
Spain, for which figures were not avail- 
able) was 13.1 percent. 

In 1952, of the total of $10,745 million 
of United States imports, 66,257 million, or 
58 percent, came in duty-free. The amount 
of duty paid on dutiable imports was 12.8 
percent of value, This was the lowest aver- 
age rate on dutiable goods since 1937. We 
have reduced our average tariff rate on duti- 
able goods since 1986 about 54 percent (from 
25.8 percent in 1936 to 12.8 percent in 1952). 
Reductions have been made in all 15 of the 
Tariff Act classifications—from a low of 33 
percent on sundries to a high of 71 percent 
on spirits, wines, and other beverages. 

There are about 500 items covered by rates 
above 50 percent, and several hundred 
others at rates from 25 to 50 percent, out 
of a total of 3,500 covered items, but on the 
greatest number the rates are below the 
12,8-percent average. 

There are other forms of trade barriers that 
are being extensively used by other coun- 
tries, but very much less or not at all by the 
United States, such as import licenses, ex- 
change controls, bilateral trading arrange- 
ments, import quotas, embargoes. 

2. It is said that the producers and manu- 
facturers of the United States have nothing 
to fear from foreign competition, since they 
are the most efficient producers in the world 
because of superior productive equipment 
and mass-production methods, 

The fact is that American business man- 
agers do not fear or want to restrict fair 
competition. 

The primary justification for maintaining 
protective tariffs is that competition is not 
fair when the cost of labor required to pro- 
duce a commodity represents a major cost 
factor and the wages paid to the workers who 
produce that commodity in foreign countries 
are very much less than the wages paid in 
the United States to produce a similar com- 
modity. Probably we have a lower cost of 
production than have foreign manufacturers 
for many commodities that are produced by 
mass-production methods and by special ma- 
chinery, the high cost of which is justified 
only by mass-market demand, such as auto- 
mobiles and tires. Increasing our imports 
of such products would, of course, reduce the 
amount of the domestic demand and raise 
our costs of production and distribution. 

The facts about comparable wage rates, 
working hours, living conditions, interna- 
tional exchange rates, and many other things 
which affect the question of the fairness of 
competition are not generally known, or they 
are disregarded by those who say that we 
have nothing to fear from foreign competi- 
tion. Nor is it realized by the public that 
a very large part of our total production is 
not the output of huge factories which utilize 
machinery that is far more efficient than that 
used in foreign countries. 

Even huge companies like du Pont, General 
Electric, and Westinghouse are unable to use 
mass-production methods or special machin- 
ery for many of their numerous products and 
would have a serious labor cost. handicap if 
the duty on such products was removed, or 
even seriously lowered. 

As an illustration of this fact, we quote 
the following statement recently made by 
the President of Westinghouse Electric Co., 
Mr. Gwilym A. Price: “At least nine Euro- 
pean countries are now competing for the 
limited volume of Government purchases of 
heavy power equipment. These tailormade 
items, requiring thousands of hours of highly 
skilled labor, can be made much cheaper 
in countries where labor costs are far below 
the average $2 an hour received by American 


workmen.” He said that foreign firms had 
been awarded 6 of 16 orders for heavy power 
equipment. In dollar yolume, these awards 
represented 42 percent of the total amount 
of money involved. Two other projects now 
pending represent 10 percent of this country’s 
total annual manufacturing capacity for 
water-wheel generators. The loss of these 
orders could mean more than a month's shut- 
down of all United States facilities in this 
field. 

As to many products which account for 
large-scale employment in this country, 
methods of production of similar products 
in foreign countries differ little from our 
methods and are equally efficient. The costs 
of raw materials used and the efficiency of 
workers may be about the same. This is 
the case with rayon and various textiles, 
paper and many other products. Yet the 
costs and prices in different countries vary 
greatly, with ours being the highest. Man- 
ufacturers of more than 125 different prod- 
ucts believe that they would be unable to 
meet foreign prices for their products if 
present tariff rates were lowered substan- 
tially. Some of them say that present rates 
are too low, and that they are being seri- 
ously damaged. 

The cost differences are due mainly to dif- 
ferences in the wages paid. As is well known, 
rates of pay and living standards in the 
United States are considerably higher than 
are those of any other country. 

Hourly earnings in various foreign coun- 
tries as a percent of those in the United 
States in 1950, published in the February 
1951 Monthly Labor Review of the United 
States Department of Labor, were as follows: 


Percent 

G Sie akan on E cena 65 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, 

Great Britain- 2.2 a 25 to 37 
France, Germany, Hungry, Ire- 

and.. E 19 to 24 

Austria, Netherlands 13 to 18 


Rates of pay were even lower in Italy and 
in Japan and other Asiatic countries. A 
McGraw-Hill publication, How Factory 
Workers Live Around the World, July 1947, 
gave the following straight-time hourly 
rates of pay in April 1947 of screw-machine 
operators, converted to the exchange rate of 
American money at that time: Italy, 15 
cents; China, 9 cents; India, 11 cents; the 
United States, $1.45. 

From wage data published in the Statis- 
tical Supplement of the International Labor 
Review of July 1952, converted to dollar val- 
ue at current rates of exchange, it appears 
that in October 1951 male textile spinners 
earned per hour on an average in Belgium, 
42 cents; in West Germany, 25 cents; in Eng- 
land, 40 cents; in Holland, 24 cents; in Swe- 
den, 57 cents; in the United States, $1.30, 

In the same period, machinists were earn- 
ing the equivalent of 28 cents an hour in 
Holland; 32 cents in Germany; 43 cents in 
Belgium; 86 cents in Sweden; and in the 
United States, from 81 to $2. 

Cola G, Parker, president of Kimberly- 
Clark Corp., manufacturers of writing paper, 
said in a recent conference board meeting 
that production of a certain type of paper 
in that company’s plant was on machines 
substantially the same in size, speed, and 
efficiency as machines in Sweden making a 
comparable paper, with production almost 
the same. Each machine had a crew of four 
men. He said, “In 1946, the American ma- 
chine’s four-man crew drew a total of 65.10 
per hour, while the four men on the Swed- 
ish machine drew $2.02 per hour. This re- 
sulted in a labor cost per ton for the United 
States mill of $6.87 and for the Swedish mill 
of $2.75, or a net differential in favor of the 
Swedish mill for the machine room alone of 
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$3.62, or 182 percent more than the Swedish 
cost.” He said that at present the American 
crew is receiving more than $10 per hour as 
against approximately $4 per hour for the 
Swedish crew. He also said that the same 
difference exists all through the paper mill, 

Mr. Parker said also: The comparison of 
capital costs is equally disadvantageous to 
the American industry. Capital costs in 
Europe are less than half what they are 
here. Before the war, a typical paper ma- 
chine cost in Norway or Sweden $350,000 
to $400,000. The same machine cost here 
$1 million. Today, the discrepancy is even 
greater.” 

He also said: “Incidentally, it would re- 
quire not much capital expense to speed 
up the Swedish machine (with which he had 
made comparisions) so that it would pro- 
duce the same amount as the American ma- 
chine.” 

Mr. Parker said further: “Almost half the 
mills in the United States do not 
produce their own pulp and must buy their 
pulp in the market. With certain excep- 
tions, a major portion of market pulp is 
imported, because pulp was placed on the 
free list more than 40 years ago. If tariffs 
on finished paper are eliminated, it is prob- 
able that there will be an immediate move- 
ment toward building new paper mills out- 
side of the United States to make use of 
the pulp now exported. We will then im- 
port the paper instead of the pulp (With 
resultant loss of many jobs). In the mean- 
time, some 300 mills in this country will 
have to go out of business unless they can 
develop their own pulp supply.” (Nore.— 
Even if they could do so, they might not 
be able to compete with foreign mills, with 
their lower labor costs.) 

Mr. Parker mentioned the fact that the 
average rate of duty collected in 1952 on 
all paper items imported, excluding all duty- 
free imports, was 8.8 percent, and that of 
the 61 classifications of dutiable paper and 
board, 48 have had cuts of 50 to 75 percent 
from the 1930 rate; 12 have had cuts of 25 
to 40 percent, and only 1 item has not been 
reduced. 
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Investigation of Communist Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THURMOND CHATHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 22, 1953 


Mr. CHATHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rxc- 
orD, I include the following resolution 
introduced by Hon. Hamilton Fish, from 
New York, and adopted unanimously by 
the Society of the Cincinnati at its tri- 
ennial meeting at Philadelphia on May 
8, 1953: 

Whereas the Society of the Cincinnati was 
instituted to preserve our hard-worn liber- 
ties and independence secured by the sac- 
rifices of our ancestors; and 

Whereas our own freedom and that of the 
free world is threatened by the dangerous, 
appalling, and evil conspiracy of world com- 
munism; and 

Whereas these Communist conspirators 
owe their allegiance to a foreign power and 
must be publicly exposed irrespective of pro- 
fession or occupation and should in no way 
be protected from constitutional investiga- 
tions by congressional committees seeking to 
write sound and constructive legislation or 
from exposure as enemies from within who 
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advocate the overthrow of our republican 

form of government by force and violence: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Society of the Cincin- 
nati (the oldest patriotic organization in 
the United States, founded by the officers of 
Washington's army in 1783 and presided over 
as president general by George Washington 
from its inception to his death in 1799) at 
its triennial meeting held in Philadelphia 
on May 8, 1953, endorses the right and duty 
of Congress and the judiciary to investigate 
all Communists and subversive activities and 
to expose such Communists as enemies of 
our country and to use every legitimate and 
constitutional means to drive them out of 
the Federal, State, and other instrumentali- 
ties of government; and further 

Resolved, That the president general trans- 
mit a copy of this resolution to the President 
of the United States, Vice President, Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court, Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, Secretary of 
State, Attorney General, and to the chairmen 
of congressional committees investigating 
Communist activities in the United States. 


Hells Canyon Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. DON MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 22, 1953 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article by 
Lowell Mellett, published in the Wash- 
ington Star, May 7, and a letter written 
by the Honorable Clarence C. Dill, which 
was published in the Seattle Post-Intel- 
ligencer. 

As you know, Mr. Dill is a former Mem- 
ber of this body and of the United States 
Senate, and is a foremost authority 
on the Pacific Northwest's hydroelectric 
program. 

The article and letter follow: 

[From the Washington Star of May 7, 1953] 
A Happy Day IN AUGUSTA, MaINE—ANNUAL 

MEETING oF IpAHO Power Co. HELD THERE 

FoLLows ANNOUNCEMENT OF GIFT FROM 

SECRETARY McKay 

(By Lowell Mellett) 

The annual meeting of the Idaho Power 
Co., held yesterday, must have been a joyous 
occasion. The company had just been as- 
sured that the Government is prepared to 
turn over to it the immense power poten- 
tial of the Snake River along the Idaho- 
Oregon border; that this administration is 
abandoning plans of the previous adminis- 
tration for a great power, flood-control, and 
irrigation project at Hells Canyon. Secre- 
tary of the Interior McKay had announced 
that his Department had withdrawn its in- 
tervention in the company’s application to 
the Federal Power Commission for a license 
to dam the river at a place called Oxbow. 
Former Secretary Oscar Chapman had inter- 
vened to protect the Hells Canyon project, 
which cannot be carried out if the Oxbow 
installation goes through. 

Whether the joy of the Idaho Power Co. 
was shared by the people of Idaho is not so 
certain. For the Idaho Power Co. is not, 
as you might think, a local enterprise, an 
association of Idaho citizens. Its principal 
stockholders are residents of New York and 


Boston. It is a State of Maine corporation. 
This week’s happy gathering occurred in 
Augusta, Maine, as required by the corpo- 
ration charter. 

To the degree that the Government's de- 
cision is a case of cooperating with a State, 
in line with the President's expressed pur- 
pose, the cooperation would seem to be with 
Maine, New York, and Massachusetts, rather 
than Idaho. 

His action, Secretary McKay said, had 
been cleared with the President. So the 
latter perhaps had forgotten his promise to 
the people of the Northwest. In a speech in 
Seattle during the campaign, he said, Power 
development in the Northwest must and will 
go forward. In this continuing program, the 
Federal Government will play its full part.“ 

The full part of the Government, it now 
appears, will be to allow private interests to 
exploit as much of the public domain as they 
may find profitable, regardless of any larger 
considerations. A larger consideration in 
this instance is the amount of power to be 
developed on the Snake River. The North- 
west needs all the power that can be pro- 
duced. Hells Canyon, it is estimated, would 
deliver three times as much power as Oxbow. 

Another consideration is flood control. As 
a principal tributary of the Columbia, the 
Snake has been a principal contributor to 
the floods that ravage the Columbia Valley 
from time to time. Hells Canyon could pro- 
vide a storage basin of such magnitude as to 
virtually eliminate future floods. It was 
expected to do for the Columbia Basin what 
the dams on the upper Tennessee have done 
for that region. y 

The Government has some interest in flood 
control—or it has had in the past—but a 
State of Maine corporation cannot be expect- 
ed to take a similar interest, not in any such 
far away neighborhood. The same applies to 
irrigation. These things pay for themselves 
in the course of time, of course, but hardly 
fast enough to attract New York and Boston 
investors. 

Final decision on the Oxbow application 
by the Power Commission is to be made in 
July, but in the light of the Commission's 
present makeup and of the administration's 
attitude, the likelihood of its rejection is 
small, Other intervenors in opposition, how- 
ever, are not following Mr. McKay's example. 
They include the American Public Power As- 
sociation and the National Association of 
REA Cooperatives. These organizations have 
indicated their intention to make sure the 
full story of the administration’s latest give- 
away in the field of natural resources is 
made a matter of public record. 


[From the Seattle Post-Intelligencer] 
HELLS Canyon DAM 
To the POST-INTELLIGENCER: 

Governor Langley’s glorification of Secre- 
tary McKay’s desertion of the Hells Canyon 
Dam site would be amusing if the loss of 
the dam would not be so tragic. He boasts 
that the Northwest will save $300,000. What 
will the Northwest lose if the dam is not 
built? . 

First is the surrender to the private power 
interests. That alone adds substantially to 
the movement for higher power rates which 
are certain to come instead of a continuation 
of the present low power rates. 

Second, the loss of a half million kilowatts 
of prime power production in the canyon 
itself. 

Third, the loss of hundreds of thousands 
of kilowatts of prime power at the 8 dams 
below Hells Canyon, 4 on the Snake and 4 
on the Columbia that would be firmed up 
by the storage at Hells Canyon, Only higher 
cost steam power could firm up their pro- 
duction without storage. 
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Secretary McKay’s statement is even more 
specious, He adds the cost of the four dams 
on the lower Snake as a reason for abandoning 
Hells Canyon and says the Idaho Power Co, 
will provide additional power soon. That 
recalls the old arguments against Grand 
Coulee Dam, namely, that the billions which 
the nine dams below Coulee would cost 
should be considered a part of that dam's 
cost. Opponents then cited the savings to 
the Northwest if private companies were 
allowed to build at Kettle Falls and near 
Northport. 

O ye men of little faith. You live only 
for present profits. You would sell the herit- 
age by which unborn generations could have 
low-cost power in southern Idaho for all the 
people. You delay development of vast phos- 
phate deposits in southern Idaho and Utah 
with low-cost power to reduce the cost of 
phosphate to farmers. 

Supporters of Helis Canyon should fight 
on. Sooner than they realize, we may have 
a different Secretary of the Interior and a 
new Congress whose leaders will save the 
greatest power and storage site on the Snake 
River for the use of the people as a whole, 

CLARENCE C. DILL. 

SPOKANE, 


Let the People Be Heard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0¹ 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1953 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of southern New Jersey have ex- 
pressed, during the last few days, an 
urgent demand to be heard by the Sec- 
retary of the Army before he approves 
the plan of the Delaware River Port Au- 
thority to increase the toll rates on the 
Philadelphia-Camden Bridge by 25 per- 
cent. 

This demand is made because of a firm 
conviction that the increase is unjusti- 
fied, unnecessary, and decidedly unfair 
to the public who use the bridge. 

The appeal for a public hearing, in 
which the interested parties will have 
an opportunity to be heard either for or 
against the increase, is directed to the 
Secretary of the Army because, under 
existing law, he is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of determining whether the 
tolls to be charged are reasonable and 
just. 

The matter is one of great importance 
not only to the people of New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania who use this particular 
bridge, but, to all people in other sec- 
tions of our country where toll bridges 
exist. A great fundamental question is 
raised, namely, whether the people have 
a right to be heard. The issue in this 
case, and, the decision that is made, will 
have a bearing in all similar cases. To 
refuse such a hearing is depriving the 
people affected of a fundamental right 
that should not be ignored. 

I consider the matter of such im- 
portance, not only to the people of New 
Jersey whom I represent, but to all others 
who may hereafter be faced by a like 
situation, that I have addressed to the 
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Secretary of the Army a letter that ex- 
presses my views, both as to the law and 
the principle involved. And, that there 
may be a general understanding of the 
matter, Iam including a copy of the let- 
ter. It reads as follows: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 19, 1953. 
Hon. ROBERT T. STEVENS, 
Secretary of the Army, 
Pentagon Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY: Supplementing my 
telegram and earlier letter of today, I sub- 
mit in further support of my request for a 
public hearing to present evidence and make 
argument against an increase of toll rates 
for the Philadelphia-Camden Bridge the 
following: 

First, I wish to emphasize that it is the 
duty and responsibility of the Secretary of 
the Army to determine whether the tolls to 
be charged are reasonable and just. 

By act of Congress the duty to determine 
this question in the public interest has been 
placed entirely within the jurisdiction of 
the Secretary of the Army. Care has always 
been exercised by Congress in protecting the 
public from unreasonable and unjust tolls. 
Without going into all the previous legis- 
lation by Congress to illustrate the point 
I am making I call attention to the more 
recent laws that are applicable to the sub- 
ject. 

Section 503, title 33, United States Code, 
page 3698, reads as follows: 

“Tolls for passage or transit over any 
bridge over any of the navigable waters of 
the United States, if such bridge is used 
for purposes of travel or transportation in 
interstate or foreign commerce, shall be 
just and reasonable, etc.” 

Section 504, same; determination of rea- 
sonableness by Secretary of War; effect of 
order prescribing toll: 

“The Secretary of War is authorized, either 
upon complaint or upon his own initiative, 
to conduct an inquiry at any time for the 
purpose of determining whether any toll 
charged for passage or transit over any bridge 
to which sections 503-507 of this title apply 
is in violation of the provisions of section 
503 of this title, and if he finds, after full 
opportunity for hearing, that such toll is in 
violation of such provisions he is authorized 
and empowered to determine and by order 
to prescribe what will be the just and rea- 
sonable toll to be thereafter charged, and 
after such order takes effect it shall be un- 
lawful to collect a toll for such passage or 
transit in excess of that so prescribed. Any 
such order shall take effect upon the expira- 
tion of 30 days after its issuance” (Aug. 
21, 1935, ch. 597, sec. 2, 49 Stat. 671). 

Section 505, same; review of order: 

“Any order issued under section 504 of this 
title may be reviewed by the Court of Ap- 
peals of the District of Columbia, or the 
circuit court of appeals for any judicial cir- 
cut in which the bridge in question is 
wholly or partly located, if a petition for 
such review is filed within 3 months after 
the date such order was issued. The judg- 
ment of any such court shall be final, except 
that it shall be subject to review by the 
Supreme Court of the United States upon 
certiorari, in the manner provided in section 
347 of title 28. The review by such courts 
shall be limited to questions of law, and 
the findings of fact by the Secretary of War, 
if supported by substantial evidence, shall be 
conclusive. Upon such review, such courts 
shall have power to affirm or, if the order is 
not in accordance with law, to modify or to 
reverse the order, with or without remanding 
the case for a rehearing as justice may re- 
quire” (August 21, 1935, ch. 597, sec. 3, 49 
Stat. 671). 


Section 506, same; hearings to determine 
reasonableness; attendance of witnesses; 
punishment for failure to attend: 

“In the execution of his functions under 
sections 504 and 505 of this title and this 
section the Secretary of War, or any officer or 
employee designated by him, is authorized to 
hold hearings, examine witnesses, and re- 
ceive evidence at any place designated by 
him, and to administer oaths and affirma- 
tions, and require by subpena the attend- 
ance and testimony of witnesses and the pro- 
duction of books, papers, and documents 
from any place in the United States. In 
any case of disobedience to any such subpena 
the Secretary of War may invoke the aid of 
any court of the United States in requiring 
the attendance and testimony of witnesses 
and the production of books, papers, and 
documents, etc.” 

Section 507, same; failure to obey order 
prescribing toll; punishment: 

“In any case where there is in effect a 
toll prescribed by an order issued under 
section 504 of this title, for passage or transit 
over any bridge to which this section and 
sections 503-506 of this title apply, any 
person who demands or collects a toll for 
such passage or transit in excess of that so 
prescribed shall, upon conviction thereof, 
be punished by a fine of not to exceed $1,000 
or by imprisonment for not more than 1 
year, or by both such fine and imprisonment” 
(Aug. 21, 1935, ch. 597, sec. 5, 49 Stat. 672). 

Delaware River Port Authority, Public Law 
573, chapter 921; July 17, 1952, 66th United 
States Statutes at Large; supplementary 
compact, Pénnsylyania and New Jersey, con- 
sent of Congress: 

“Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of 
Congress is hereby given to the supplemental 
compact or agreement set forth below, and 
to each and every term and provision there- 
of: Provided, That nothing therein contained 
shall be construed to affect, impair, or dimin- 
ish any right, power, or jurisdiction of the 
United States or of any court, department, 
board, bureau, officer, or official of the United 
States, over or in regard to any navigable 
waters, or any commerce between the 
States, etc. 

“Sec. 3. Provided, That, as a spe- 
cific exemption from the provisions of sec- 
tion 506 of the General Bridge Act of 1946, 
as amended, the collection of tolls for the 
use of any bridge hereafter constructed or 
acquired by the commission, in excess of 
amounts reasonably required for the oper- 
ation and maintenance thereof under eco- 
nomical management, shall cease at the 
expiration of 50 years from the date of the 
opening to traffic by the commission of the 
bridge last constructed or acquired by said 
commission after the effective date of this 
act, and the rate of such tolls shall be sub- 
ject to the provisions of section 503 of the 
General Bridge Act of 1946, as amended.” 

Report of House Committee on Public 
Works, accompanying H. R. 8315, granting 
the consent of Congress to a supplemental 
compact or agreement between the State of 
New Jersey and Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania concerning the. Delaware River Port 
Authority. This report contains the follow- 
ing significant language (p. 3): 

“With respect to the other point empha- 
sized by the Bureau of the Budget and the 
Bureau of Public Roads, that the bills origi- 
nally introduced might permit the perpetu- 
ation of tolls on bridges under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Delaware River Port Authority, 
contrary to the provisions of the 1946 Bridge 
Act as amended, and the policy established 
by the Congress that interstate bridges 
should become toll-free when the cost has 
been amortized by toll collections, the com- 
mittee has inserted a proviso in the bill 
which, although specifically exempting the 
said port authority from the operation of 
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the 30-year limitation provided for by sec- 
tion 506 of the General Bridge Act of 1946, 
as amended, requires that the collection of 
tolls shall cease at the expiration of 50 years 
from the date of the opening to traffic by the 
port authority of the bridge latest con- 
structed, or acquired thereby, after the effec- 
tive date of this legislation. The proviso 
further required that the rate of such tolls 
shall be subject to the provision of section 
503 of the General Bridge Act of 1946, as 
amended. Therefore, since any possible 
watered capital values would be reflected in 
toll rates, the Secretary of the Army would 
have the power to prevent the passing on of 
such watered capital values to the public by 
controlling the toll rates to be charged, and 
assuring that they will be reasonable and 
just.” 

General Bridge Act of 1946, title 33, page 
3702, United States Code, section 526; amount 
of tolls: 

“If tolls shall be charged for the transit 
over any interstate bridge of engines, cars, 
streetcars, wagons, carriages, vehicles, ani- 
mals, foot passengers, or other passengers, 
such tolls shall be reasonable and just, and 
the Secretary of the Army may, at any time, 
and from time to time, prescribe the reason- 
able rates of toll for such transit over such 
bridge, and the rates so prescribed shall be 
the legal rates and shall be the rates de- 
manded and received for such transit” (Aug. 
2, 1946, ch. 753, title V, p. 503, 60 Stat. 
847). 

Second. The port authority has no right, 
power, or authority to fix or charge any 
tolls until such tolls are found to be reason- 
able and just by the Secretary of the Army. 

As will be seen from the above citations it 
is the primary and clear duty and responsi- 
bility of the Secretary of the Army to de- 
termine whether such tools are “reasonable 
and just.“ Until he has made such finding 
such tolls cannot be charged. 

The port authority has proceeded upon the 
theory that it can charge any tolls it wishes 
unless and until the Secretary of the Army 
shall decide otherwise. Thus, placing the 
latter in a secondary position. This is not 
in accord with the evident intent of Con- 
gress. In fact it is contrary to such intent. 
The whole purpose of every congressional 
act, all through the years, has been to make 
the approval of the Secretary of the Army a 
matter of first consideration. Until he has 
acted there can be no toll charged. There- 
fore, it is respectfully submitted to be the 
duty of the Secretary of the Army to first 
ascertain and decide whether such tolls are 
reasonable and just. Consequently, it was 
the duty of the port authority to have first 
procured approval of the tolls to be charged 
before holding itself out to prospective bid- 
ders for its bonds that it would charge the 
increased tolls contemplated. The action of 
the port authority has all the earmarks of 
an arrogant assumption of power, an as- 
sumption not justified by the law and con- 
trary to the intent of Congress. 

Third. The public has a right to be heard 
before any decision is made by the Secretary 
of the Army. 

The steps to be taken and the procedure 
to be followed preliminary to a decision of 
the question of whether the tolls are rea- 
sonable and just are as follows: 

1. The port authority should file a peti- 
tion with the Secretary of the Army asking 
his approval of the tolls it wished to charge, 
and submit financial data and other facts, 
figures, and pertinent considerations that it 
wished to urge in support of its applica- 
tion. 

2. The Secretary of the Army should then 
fix a time and place for all interested par- 
ties to appear and submit their views with 
supporting data for their respective view- 
points. 
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3. At such public hearing after submis- 
sion of evidence, and the hearing of all 
parties, the Secretary of the Army would 
consider the same and decide the question. 

The above procedure would provide due 
consideration for the public interest and 
be in accord with the usual practice in all 
proceedings of a similar character where the 
issue relates to fixing reasonable and just 
rates, or, as in this case, tolls. 

4. On the question of whether the in- 
creased tolls are reasonable and just, nec- 
essary or proper, at this time, I submit for 
consideration two editorials appearing in 
the Courier-Post newspaper, published at 
Camden, N. J., attached hereto, which dis- 
cuss in a clear and forceful manner the 
facts and figures that appear in a brochure 
issued by the port authority as pertinent 
information in connection with the sale of 
$100 million of its bonds. 

The salient features of these editorials are 
as follows: 

1, Why issue $100 million in bonds when 
the new bridge is to cost $90 million? 

2. Why issue bonds for the whole amount 
of $100 million at this time, instead of 
in such amounts as may be necessary during 
the time that construction is being car- 
ried on with resultant saving of interest 
charges. 

3. With present bridge-toll revenues, less 
operating costs, showing a clear net gain 
of approximately $5,250,000 this year (under 
the present toll rates), what excuse is there 
at this time to increase tolls by 25 percent? 

4. An increase of 25 percent in toll rates 
would cost the users of the bridge over 
$1,500,000 every year for the next 30 years, 
or, even 50 years if the port authority so 
planned. This would mean in the aggregate 
$45 million if for 30 years and upward to 
$75 million if for the longer period of 50 
years. Certainly this constitutes a sound 
and substantial reason why the users of the 
bridge should be granted a hearing and not 
be ignored, 

The above statement, and, those included 
in the editorials are not offered as a full 
statement of all that can and would be 
offered if a hearing is granted. But, they 
are sufficient evidence to justify a hearing 
in a matter so vitally affecting the public 
interest. 

In conclusion I wish to comment upon a 
statement contained in your letter of May 
18, 1953, namely, that you were of the opin- 
ion that insufficient evidence before you 
does not warrant any action at this time 
with respect to the new toll. That may be 
true, but, only because of the fact that we 
have not as yet been given the opportunity 
by you to present to you our evidence in 
support of our contention that the increased 
rate of tolls should not have your approval. 
We are certain that if you give us the op- 
portunity we seek the evidence will be suffi- 
cient. And, in this connection may I fur- 
ther suggest that if the true state of facts 
are to be ascertained as to the necessity for 
the increased tolls, there should be an ex- 
amination by you, or some one under you 
and at your direction to examine the books 
and records of the port authority to obtain 
ali the facts and figures that have a bearing 
upon this matter. 

Immediate action is necessary. The bonds 
have been advertised on the basis of in- 
creased tolls. If no action is taken then 
any future consideration by you will be op- 
posed by the port authority on the basis 
that you had knowledge of its intention, 
permitted the sale of bonds upon the as- 
sumption the toll would be increased to 25 
cents, and, that it would be unfair and un- 
just, if not illegal, to reduce the toll after 
the sale of the bonds. 

I sincerely trust that you will realize the 
sincerity with which our people in southern 


New Jersey oppose the action of the port 
authority, and their confidence that a full 
and complete hearing and examination of 
the whole matter will justify the request 
they are making. 
With kindest personal regards, I am, 
Respectfully, 
CHARLES A. WOLVERTON. 


The Courier-Post newspaper of Cam- 
den, N. J., has been greatly interested 
since this matter became an open issue a 
week or so ago. Its editorials have left 
no doubt that it believed that the people 
had a fundamental right to be heard on 
a matter that so vitally affected their 
welfare. Its editorial in the May 20 is- 
sue of the paper sets forth in a most 
logical and forceful manner its views. 
The editorial to which I refer reads as 
follows: 


LET PEOPLE BE HEARD—ARMY SECRETARY 
SHOULD LISTEN TO FOES OF BRIDGE-TOLL IN- 
CREASE BEFORE MAKING FINAL DECISION 


Army Secretary Stevens has practically 
given the brushoff to Congressman WOLVER- 
TON’s request that he hold a public hearing 
to determine whether the Delaware River 
Port Authority’s plan to increase the basic 
toll on Camden Bridge from 20 to 25 cents 
is fair and reasonable. 

Despite this, Wotverton has answered 
Stevens, again urging the public hearing, 
and the fight for it is being redoubled by 
all the many other foes of the toll increase. 

The Secretary of the Army has the power 
to approve or disapprove any proposed toll 
rate on an interstate bridge under section 
503, title V, of the General Bridge Act, as 
amended, which Wotverton has cited to 
him and which reads as follows: 

“If tolls shall be charged for the transit 
over any interstate bridge of engines, cars, 
streetcars, wagons, carriages, vehicles, foot 
passengers, or other passengers, such tolls 
shall be reasonable and just, and the Secre- 
tary of War |Epiror’s Note.—Now the Sec- 
retary of the Army] may, at any time, and 
from time to time, prescribe the reasonable 
rates of toll for such transit over such 
bridge, and the rates so prescribed shall be 
the legal rates and shall be the rates de- 
manded and received for such transit.” 

The law, even to a layman’s eye, is crystal 
clear in giving the Secretary of the Army 
the right to disapprove a toll schedule on 
an interstate bridge and to substitute rates 
he considers reasonable and just. 

Wotverton has asked only that Stevens 
hold a public hearing on the port authority's 
new rate schedule, which it intends to put 
in effect next month, so that evidence can 
be presented that it is not reasonable and 
just and that bridge tolls should remain at 
their present figures. 

But Stevens says in effect that while he 
has the power to act in cases of this nature, 
that power has rarely been invoked in prac- 
tice, and that all the evidence he has indi- 
cates the port authority’s proposed new rates 
are reasonable and just. 

There are many thousands of persons in 
south Jersey who do not agree and who want 
to have the opportunity to present the evi- 
dence, that the tolls now in force should 
remain unchanged, 

They have not yet had the chance to pre- 
sent this evidence, and all the evidence 
Stevens has yet seen or heard is that pre- 
sented by the port authority seeking the 
higher tolls. 

As WoLvERTON says in his answering tele- 
gram, it is surprising and astounding that 
Stevens should not allow the other side to 
be heard—the side of the public that uses 
the bridge and will use the new bridge at 
Gloucester City. How otherwise can it get 
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its evidence @gainst the toll increase on the 
record? 

Stevens is acting ex parte in refusing even 
to hear both sides of the controversy, and 
the Courier-Post cannot help but believe 
that on further consideration of WOLVER- 
Ton’s protest and the protests that many 
other officials and leaders of South Jersey are 
pouring in to Washington, he will reverse 
himself and order a public hearing on the 
issue. 

The port authority says the higher tolls 
are necessary to induce investors to buy the 
$100 million bond issue it is scheduled to 
float today for construction of the new 
bridge at Gloucester at the lowest possible 
rate of interest. ; 

But it has not satisfactorily explained why 
it is floating a $100 million bond issue to 
build a bridge that its own estimates say 
will cost only $90 million. : 

It has not conyinced the people of South 
Jersey of the need of the additional $10 mil- 
lion and it should in all conscience delay 
issuance of the bonds until it can do so. 

The complicated explanation it offers for 
wanting to float the extra $10 million is 
essentially that in the long run it will mean 
a saving of about $3 million. 

Authority chairman McAuliffe says that 
to make the new bonds salable at the lowest 
possible interest rate they must not be sec- 
ondary to the $15,701,000 bonds now out- 
standing on the old bridge, and provision 
must be made now for the retirement of 
the latter. 

The old bonds, last of which come due in 
1966, bear interest at the rate of 1 percent, 
which is extremely low. And the authority, 
according to McAuliffe, now has over $11 
million in its surplus, above its outstand- 
ing commitments and which includes ap- 
proximately $10 million invested in United 
States bonds earning interest at about 2 
percent. 

The authority now says it wants the extra 
$10 million from the new bond issue to buy 
more Government bonds with, adding them 
to its present surplus, and that it will then 
turn over enough money to our fiscal agent 
to insure payment of the entire principal 
and the interest on the old bonds, through 
maturity. 

“In this way, the new bondholders will not 
be placed in a secondary position (meaning 
the new bonds can be floated at a lower in- 
terest rate than otherwise) and we will have, 
roughly, a working surplus of around $5 
million. 

Perhaps this all makes sense, but we doubt 

It. 
The heart of the matter seems to be that 
the port authority wants to put an addi- 
tional $10 million in its surplus which is not 
needed to build the new bridge, and on 
which it will be earning 2% percent or 
slightly more when it invests it in United 
States bonds, while at the same time it will 
be paying about 344 percent interest on its 
own bonds in an equal amount. 

That is a strange and wonderful way of 
making money—or losing it. 

No mention is made of the fact that 
Camden Bridge is earning some $5 million 
profits a year which, if added to the present 
surplus, would bring it to $25 million in 
1956—-far more than enough to cover the 
$15,701,000 bonds now outstanding. And 
that’s based on the present 20-cent toll. 

Instead, for the same purpose, the author- 
ity wants to buy the extra $10 million bonds 
and pay interest on them which will total 
$3,500,000 in 10 years—interest that actually 
will be paid in tolls by bridge users. 

If that is a way of saving $3 million “in the 
long run” the public would certainly like a 
more detailed explanation. On the face of 
it, it doesn't look as if the public will be 


the party to do the saving. 
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Many questions could be raiseal about this 
involved financial deal the port authority 
hopes to bring off, but these facts are suffi- 
cient to prove that the necessity for a bond 
issue of $100 million, rather than $90 million, 
is so far visible only to the authority and 
perhaps to investment interests. 

To the public, the necessity for it is quite 
as unclear as the necessity for the related 
hike in bridge tolls. z 

Again we say the port authority should 
delay the issuance of the bonds and the in- 
crease in tolls until it can show the necessity 
which it has not yet shown for either. 

Secretary Stevens, meanwhile, should in 
all fairness grant the public hearing on the 
toll increase which the public's representa- 
tives are demanding, and hear both sides of 
the case before making his final decision to 
approve or disapprove it. 

The port authority is trying to rush 
through plans which it hąs made long in 
advance in such a way as to catch the opposi- 
tion off guard. 

The public has had no real opportunity 
to present its case against the increase, It 
is entitled to that opportunity now, before 
it is too late. 


Mr. Speaker, there is hope that the 
Secretary of the Army will grant the re- 
quest for a hearing before making any 
decision. Encouragement is given that 
he will do so by the frank and forthright 
statement contained in his letter of 
May 22, replying to my letter above 
quoted, in which he says: 

The additional material contained in your 
letters, particularly the questions of law, 
merits thorough analysis and careful con- 
sideration. Accordingly, I am looking into 
this matter very carefully, and I shall be 
pleased to communicate with you further ata 
very early date and advise you as to whether 
I feel, as a result of the additional informa- 
tion received, that a public hearing should 
be held. 


Furthermore, he said: 


Your very deep and personal interest in 
this matter is sincerely appreciated and you 
may be sure that I will weigh all factors very 
carefully in an effort to resolve this matter 
to the benefit of all concerned. 


Illinois Agricultural Association Concerned 
With Decline in Agricultural Export 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 18, 1953 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith a letter I have received 
from the president of the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association concerning their 
membership’s three recommendations 
that Congress will support extension of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, 
support establishment of a bipartisan 
commission by Congress to study the 


entire foreign. economic problem, and 
oppose the Simpson bill, H. R. 4294). 
Charles B. Shuman’s letter follows: 


ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, Ill., May 19, 1953. 
Hon. MELVIN PRICE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mn. PRICE: The Illinois Agricultural 
Association is very much concerned with the 
decline in agricultural exports which has 
taken place within the last 12 months. 

We are fully convinced that we cannot sell 
our surplus farm products abroad unless we 
are also willing to buy some commodities 
from these foreign nations. Large quanti- 
ties of Illinois produced wheat, soybeans, 
and lard are exported to foreign countries. 
Therefore, the Farm Bureau members of the 
State of Illinois are very much interested in 
the actions of Congress which will result in 
improved foreign trade. I would like to 
make the following three recommendations 
for your consideration and action in this 
session of Congress: 

1. We favor and hope that you will sup- 
port the extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. 

2. We favor the establishment of a bi- 
partisan commission by Congress to study 
the entire foreign economic problem. 

3. We strongly oppose the so-called Simp- 
son bill, H. R. 4294. We believe that passage 
of this bill would be very detrimental to 
foreign trade, as it would open the way for 
rapid increases in import duties. 

Foreign trade is so vitally important to 
the agriculture of Illinois that I sincerely 
hope you will give these matters your care- 
ful attention. 

Very truly yours, 
B. SHUMAN, 
President. 


Taxes and Tuition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


_ OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 7, 1953 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of my colleagues, 
and particularly those who are members 
of the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, the following editorial, with ref- 
erence to my bill H. R. 1274, which ap- 
peared in the Chicago Daily Tribune: 

TAXES AND TUITION 


A bill has been introduced in Congress to 
allow taxpayers to deduct from taxable in- 
come what it costs them to send their sons 
and daughters to college. Mr. Robert W. 
Murphy, general counsel of the Borg-Warner 
Corp., has contributed to the March number 
of College and University Business an im- 
pressive argument intended to prove that 
this amendment of the tax laws would be 
equitable and in the public interest. 

Certainly anyone of moderate income who 
has tried to find the money to send two or 
three children to college will have no diffi- 
culty in following Mr. Murphy's argument. 
The money that the middle-class family 
would normally set aside for education now 
goes to the tax collector. 
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At present a taxpayer is allowed a $600 
deduction for a dependent child but, says 
Mr. Murphy, this figure is obsolete. It costs 
about $1,500 a year or $6,000 for 4 years, 
for tuition, board, and books. This amount, 
he notes, must be set aside after taxes. 

“For example,” he says, “with four chil- 
dren, assuming the minimum amount re- 
quired is $24,000, if the taxpayer should be 
in the 30-percent bracket (which is certainly 
not unusual for a middle-income family) 
this would mean that in order to save $24,000 
for educational expenses, he must earn 
$35,000; if he is in the 50-percent bracket, 
he must earn $48,000—all in addition to his 
regular day-to-day living expenses.” 

This is all true but it may still be doubted 
that the remedy proposed will do much good. 
The fundamental evil in our tax system is 
that the Government is spending far too 
much of the people’s incomes, year after year. 
As long as this goes on, the Government’s 
tax rates must be cruelly high on everybody, 

Mr. Murphy's program would reduce the 
Government's revenues by a good many mil- 
lions of dollars a year and, unless the expend- 
itures were reduced by at least as much, 
there would have to be new taxes or higher 
income-tax rates to restore the balance. In 
these circumstances, it is not likely that the 
parents who wish to send their children to 
college would be much better able to do so 
after the revision than before. Most of what 
they would save from the larger deduction, 
they would lose from the higher rates, 

Mr. Murphy's proposal is one among a 
number that have been made with a view to 
making the tax system more equitable. 
Others have argued, for example, that if a 
business may deduct for depreciation and 
obsolescence of equipment, wage and salary 
earners, whose capital is themselves, should 
be allowed to deduct such items as insurance 
payments which can be regarded as deprecia- 
tion and obsolescence allowances on their 
capital. 

The analogy is close and this proposal, too, 
seems to us to be altogether equitable, but as 
long as the Government’s outlays are as 
large as they are today, there is little chance 
that the change would yield any benefit be- 
cause it would be accompanied by higher tax 
rates. 


Frenzer De Gasperi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 22, 1953 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, ever 
since I first met Premier Alcide De Ga- 
speri, of Italy, in the years following 
the war I have had great confidence in 
him. I have always thought that he was 
a fair man to the American people who 
have been helping his Government in 
its reconstruction as well as to the Ital- 
ian people and their welfare. 

Under the permission heretofore 
granted me, by unanimous consent, I in- 
clude the following editorial from to- 
day’s Washington Evening Star: 

De Gasperi’s POLITICAL HAND 

The approach of Italy’s general elections 
in June provides an opportune time for Pre- 
mier De Gasperi to point with pride to the 
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political and economic progress of his coun- 
try in the postwar years. Significantly, with 
a neo-Fascist party beginning to display 
some strength, he has chosen to make direct 
comparisons with the state of things as they 
were in the Mussolini era, 

In his bill of particulars, the Premier laid 
first emphasis on several of Mussolini’s 
favorite projects—the reclamation of the 
Pontine Marshes, the building of roads, in- 
stallation of telephone facilities and water 
works, ownership of motor vehicles, and 
various other projects by which public bene- 
fit can be measured. 

Land reclamation in the Pontine area, 
lying between Rome and Naples, now covers 
more than 10 million acres as against 6.5 
million acres in the whole period from 1870 
through 1939. In the past 8 years three 
times as much acreage has been recovered 
for useful purposes as was the case during 
20 years of Fascist administration. Road 
building in southern Italy alone exceeds to- 
day the amount done in the entire country 
during fascism’s 10 best years, 1923 to 1933. 
In 1938, only one-third of the 8,000 munici- 
palities in Italy had telephone service; now 
all have it. f 

Wartime destruction in Italy was esti- 
mated at $160 million, equal to about one- 
third of the national wealth. Reconstruc- 
tion is virtually complete and national pro- 
duction today stands at 160 percent of its 
prewar level. 

On the political stage, the De Gasperi Gov- 
ernment has comparable cause for satisfac- 
tion. Although the Communists and leftist 
Socialists are stronger in Italy than in any 
other European country outside the Iron 
Curtain, they were defeated in previous post- 
war election tests and Italy has become a 
steadfast member of the western community. 
Premier De Gasperi has been one of the 
stanchest supporters of European unifica- 
tion plans. Italy is a member of the NATO 
and the Coal and Steel Authority; its rati- 
fication of the European Defense Community 
treaty is expected after the elections. 

In many ways, Italy is showing greater 
qualities of strength than ever before in its 
modern history. Mr. De Gasperi has a good 
case to present to the country’s electorate. 


Mr. Speaker, I shall also, under the 
same permission, include the following 
editorial which was contained in yester- 
day's Brooklyn Eagle: 

De GASPERIS ACHIEVEMENTS 

If Dr. Alcide de Gasperi, Premier of Italy, 
were a more spectacular figure, with greater 
gifts for self-exploitation, the achievements 
of his regime would be better known to his 
own people and to the world. 

Fortunately for Italy in its years of desper- 
ate struggle from the disasters of war, Dr. 
de Gasperi is an able, serious-minded states- 
man and a sincere believer in the democratic 
processes of government. He does not de- 
claim from the balconies cf Rome, but he 
works hard for the welfare of the Italian 
people, whose economic problems are numer- 
ous and desperate. 

The accomplishments of the de Gasperi 
government assume almost miraculous as- 
pects. They include the almost complete 
reconstruction of war-ravaged areas, the 
building of schools, sewer systems, highways, 
aqueducts, and irrigation projects. 

Perhaps the most vital achievement, how- 
ever, has been the revival of the spirit of a 
defeated, disheartened, and impoverished 
people. Italy's regeneration is reflected most 
impressively in the turning back of the tide 
of communism, which for a time threatened 
to destroy democratic government and the 
freedom of the people. 

Premier de Gasperi has more than earned 
the high place he holds among the world’s 
postwar leaders. 


Balancing the Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 22, 1953 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith a letter from Carlton Robin- 
son, of Oswego, Oreg.: 


Osweco, OREG., May 5, 1953. 
Hon. WALTER NORBLAD, 
United States House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Nongnrap: This letter is prompted 
by the statement of Representative Mason 
on April 27 to the effect that there has been 
a great deal of mail favoring an immediate 
reduction in taxes. I wish to add my voice 
to the many who see the danger in such a 
move. Going one step further, I feel that no 
tax reduction should be given until the 
budget is balanced and an orderly plan for 
the reduction of the national debt is in ef- 
fect. This is our debt and to pass it on to 
our children or add to it unnecessarily is the 
worst folly. The greatest waste in the budget 
today is the $714 billion interest charge that 
advocates of an immediate tax reduction 
choose to overlook, Only by reducing, the 
debt will a true economy be reached. 

Sincerely yours, 
CARLTON C. ROBINSON, 


Wage Inflation and Price Deflation in Raw 
Materials Cannot Continue Indefinitely 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 14, 1953 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article: 


A COMMENT ON PRICE TRENDS 


From February 1951 to February 1953, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics Wholesale 
Price Index declined about 6 percent. This 
index is the broadest measure of price 
trends available, and includes almost 2,000 
items. Although the index is entitled a 
“Wholesale Price Index,” it is actually de- 
signed to measure prices at primary market 
levels. Thus, machinery is priced at f. o. b. 
factory, grains on the basis of organized ex- 
change quotations, fresh produce at central 
auction markets, etc. The index includes 
prices on a wide variety of items, including 
raw materials, farm products, semifinished 
goods, and manufactured articles. 

The wholesale price index and its com- 
ponent parts are based on a 1947-49 equals 
100 base, and comprises 15 major divisions. 
The weights (or relative importance) of 
each division are computed on the basis of 
the total volume of transactions as shown 
in the census of manufactures for 1947. 
Farm products have a weight of 14.6 percent, 
and processed foods are weighted at 15.4 
percent. Thus, 30 percent of the index is 
determined by farm prod ict and food prices. 


Textiles and apparel make up 9.8 percent: 


metal and metal products, 11.7 percent; and 
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machinery and motive power, 14.1 percent. 
Fuel, power, and lighting materials account 
for 8.7 percent. The remaining 25 percent 
covers all other commodities, including 
chemicals, pulp and paper, lumber, furni- 
ture, household appliances, rubber products, 
tobacco, beverages, glass, concrete products, 
and miscellaneous items. 

It is important to keep these weights in 
mind in interpreting the index. Since farm 
products and foods account for almost one- 
third of the index, price fluctuations in these 
commodities influence the computation 
much more than other items. Pulp and 
paper products, for example, have a weight 
of only 3.4 percent, or only about one-tenth 
as much as farm and food prices. In other 
words, changes in farm and food prices regis- 
ter an impact on the index of nearly 10 
times as much as equivalent ‘absolute 
changes in pulp and paper prices, 

In terms of the overall price structure, 
prices reached their peak in February 1951. 
Since then the pattern has been generally 
down with declines concentrated in farm 
products, textiles and wearing apparel, and 
leather goods. The table below shows the 
percentage decline in selected components 
of the BLS Wholesale Price Index from Feb- 
ruary 1951 to February 1953: 


Bureau of Labor Statistics wholesale price 
index, month of February 1951 and 1953 


[1947-49 = 100] 
N February] Percent 
1953 change 
All commodities -m 116.5 109. 6 —6.0 
Selected components: 
Farm produets. 117, 2 
Processed foods. 112.9 
‘Textile products 115.7 
Hides and leather 
products 127. 7 
Fuel, power and 
ent.. 107. 4 
Chemical products. 112.6 
Rubber products. 132. 5 
8 8 Da ; 
per an RAU 
Metal and metal 
p roducts eee = 123.7 
Machinery. 117. 7 


Machinery is the only major group to 
show an increase. This classification in- 
cludes motor vehicles and in the 2-year pe- 
riod, average motor-vehicle prices rose by 
about 12 percent. Almost without exception, 
the more serious price weakness has been 
displayed in raw materials. Manufactur- 
ing costs have increased during the past 2 
years, and higher wages, transportation costs 
and service charges haye prevented price 
declines in materials from being passed along 
to consumers of finished goods. 

The following tabulation reveals that, de- 
spite lower prices in several major raw ma- 
terials, items fabricated of metal continued 
to rise: 


Selected indexes of wholesale prices, month 
of February, 1951 and 1953 


[1947-49 = 100] 
February February] Percent 
1951 1953 change 
Selected items showing 
declines: 
Livestock t -4s —26.2 
Broad woven wool 
bree 110.0 —23.0 
Cattle bides.. 57.0 3.0 
Raw cotton. 98. —26.5 
Natural rubber 135.9 —61.0 
Selected items showing 
increases; 
Farm machinery. 121.8 +1.6 
Passenger ear 121.8 412.2 
ire and cable 126.5 ＋ 0.9 
Finished steel 5 +49 
Construction ma- 
ner y. 126.3 +2.6 
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Although broad woven wool fabrics are 
down 23 percent, men’s and boys’ clothing 
are off only 5 percent. With cattle hides 
down 58 percent, it is reasonable to expect 
that footwear would be substantially lower. 
However, footwear in the 2-year period de- 
clined only about 10 percent. The com- 
posite index of livestock fell 26.2 percent, 
but processed meats were off only 17 percent. 
From these comparisons it is not difficult 
to see what is happening in the economy. 
Price inflation in raw materials (except for 
certain metals) has been reversed. But 
wage inflation goes on unabated. Labor 
unions, which only 2 or 3 years ago were 
anxious to sign contracts which tied wage 
rates to prices, are now seeking other means 
to keep up the evermounting spiral of wage 
increases. Rising wage rates are not com- 
patible, over the longer term, with declining 
material prices. Producers of raw materials, 
particularly the agricultural community, are 
an important segment of consumer demand, 
and if this group suffers a loss in purchasing 
power sufficient to reduce its buying, the 
effects will be transferred to wage earners. 

Of course, the major factor which has 
insulated workers frorn the deflation in prices 
has been the heavy defense program. The 
stimulus to the economy from armament 
spending has postponed the adjustment in 
Wage rates and employment which began to 
appear in 1949. The outbreak of the Korean 
war served to increase the demand for work- 
ers and aided in pushing wage rates higher, 

Wages and prices will not diverge indefi- 
nitely. Either prices will undergo some re- 
covery or wage earners will be faced with 
some correction in their basic wage rates. 
If labor unions are strong enough to prevent 
any adjustment in rates of pay, producers 
will have to meet the problem by reducing 
the number of workers. Thus, wage rates 
which are seriously out of line with the price 
structure tend to encourage unemployment. 
On the other hand, if the economy is con- 
tinually forced to produce at close to capac- 
ity to satisfy defense demands, then the 
chances of an adjustment in wage rates are 
considerably lessened. Under this assump- 
tion, wage inflation may continue and, in 
the process, generate a recovery in the gen- 
eral price structure, 

Despite nearly 15 years of inflation (large- 
ly induced by war and armament spending) 
there is still no indication that the mass 
of the population has any really strong de- 
sire to see the process ended. Labor unions 
continue to press for higher wages and ap- 
parently workers do not care that their in- 
surance values, pension reserves, and savings 
are slowly being destroyed. The present ad- 
ministration in Washington has stated its 
foremost objective is to provide a sound and 
stable monetary unit. At the present time, 
the most important task in realizing this 
objective is to exert its influence to help sta- 
bilize wage rates. 


Proposed Reduction in Air Force Is 
Fraught With Danger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


í Friday, May 22, 1953 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
posed reduction in the ultimate air 
strength of this country is fraught with 
danger. We are told that the adminis- 
tration has decided to set the interim 


goal at 120 wings instead of the 143 
wings which has been an accepted goal 
for some time. This raises the question 
of whether we can safely afford to re- 
vise downward the plans for the expan- 
sion of the Air Force which in this air 
age is so vital to the security of this 
Nation. 

We all recognize the importance of 
balancing the budget. We all are aware 
of the need for relief from burdensome 
taxes. But we also recognize that if the 
worst comes to the worst it is impera- 
tive that we have the most powerful air 
force in the world. There are many 
places to cut in this very desirable econ- 
omy program without clipping the wings 
of the most important branch of our 
military services. There is a lot of waste 
that can be eliminated. There is a lot 
of duplication and waste of manpower 
that can be corrected. But let us be ex- 
tremely cautious in tampering with a 
goal that has become recognized as de- 
sirable, and which in order to accom- 
plish requires long-range planning. 

Proponents of this cutback tell us not 
to be alarmed, and I hope they are 
right. The present 20-division Army, 
we are told, is merely to be scaled down 
in personnel. The Navy is to be main- 
tained substantially as is in combat 
ships, but with lesser personnel and 
noncombat ships. The Air Force will 
expand beyond its present 103 wings to 
a potential 120. Actually, in this cut- 
back, only the big expansion of the Air 
Force and air power is halted. The 
Army can be increased with but little 
warning. The Navy can be expanded 
with but little delay. But not so with 
the Air Force, which in its nature re- 
quires long-range planning in order to 
achieve a goal of strength and striking 
power. We all know that air power is 
the principal defensive power of our age. 
And we all know that the enemy it must 
defend us against is growing stronger all 
the time. 

The Defense Department does not put 
out the facts because they are the top 
secret data of intelligence, but facts be- 
come common knowledge in other ways. 
Interested citizens now know that there 
has been a major increase in Soviet air- 
craft production, One of the new Soviet 
planes is an all-weather jet fighter, fully 
equipped with tracking radar, which will 
replace the MIG-15, as the chief weapon 
of the Soviet air defense system. We are 
told that the Soviet air defense system 
is probably already better than our own. 
Our own possible military advantage 
over the Soviets is our leadership in 
atomic and thermonuclear weapons, and 
the ability of the Strategic Air Force to 
deliver those weapons to enemy targets. 

If the Soviets improve their defense by 
the introduction of & good all-weather 
fighter, it follows that we should make 
a greater effort to improve the retalia- 
tory punch of the Strategic Air Com- 
mand. Today, however, we run the risk 
of cutback and slowdown for our stra- 
tegic air as for our whole defense pro- 
gram, all of which is so integrated with 
and dependent upon a powerful air force. 
Under the cutback program, the Stra- 
tegic Air Command is to be cut with the 
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rest of the Air Force. It. will lose bases. 
It will have difficulty in replacing its 
B-36s with B-52s on the scale that has 
been planned and which has been recog- 
nized as an essential part of the build-up, 
long-range program. This could mean 
that Soviet power will grow while ours 
will diminish, from a relative standpoint. 
And where this will leave the United 
States is an answer that has not been 
written into the budget. 

These are considerations that must be 
kept in mind as we decide on funds for 
the Air Force. Planes must be ordered 
and plans perfected several years in ad- 
vance of the achievement of a projected 
goal. It would take a long time to cor- 
rect a mistake made in planning for an 
adequate Air Force capable of meeting 
the minimum needs of the future. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask permission to in- 
sert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a re- 
port on what the Russians are doing. 
The report that follows is by Joseph and 
Stewart Alsop and appears in the New 
York Herald Tribune of May 15, 1953: 


THAT ALL-WEATHER FIGHTER 


For several different reasons, chiefly secret, 
the intelligence branches of the American 
armed services have now agreed that the 
Soviets are producing a good all-weather jet 
fighter, fully equipped with tracking radar. 

This is a rather belated recognition of a 
fact which the Air Force, particularly, has 
been reluctant to face. British intelligence 
sources began to report the existence of a 
Soviet all-weather jet long before this. Var- 
ious vital indices, such as the progress of the 
Soviet electronics industry, have long pointed 
in the same direction. Other indices, such 
as the enormous expansion of Soviet alumi- 
num output, have equally pointed toward a 
major increase in Soviet aircraft production, 
that would make room for new types. 

The role of the Soviet all-weather jet will 
be to replace the MIG-15, a day fighter with- 
out tracking radar, as the main weapon of 
the Soviet air defense system. The Krem- 
Un's home defense force is currently com- 
posed of from 3.500 to 4,000 MIG's (as com- 
pared with 1,800 aerial cats and dogs in this 
country). The process for replacement will 
take at least 2 years, probably 3 years, and 
perhaps 4 years. As the all-weather jets are 
phased into the home defense air force, the 
MIG-15's will no doubt be phased out to the 
satellites, for tactical air and forward air 
defense uses. 

The effect of this replacement will be far- 
reaching indeed. Even today the Soviet air 
warning net is dense and elaborate (as com- 
pared with out own rickety and penetrable 
“radar fence”). The weakness is the 
MIG-15's; for the MIG, being a day fighter, 
leaves the Soviet Union gravely exposed to 
night and bad-weather attacks. The weak- 
ness will be transformed into a source of 
strength, when the MIG-15's are replaced by 
the new all-weather jets. And this new sit- 
uation must be expected and prepared for by 
1955-56, or 1956-57, at the latest. 

No development could have more bearing 
on American military planning, which 
squarely hinges upon the Strategic Air Com- 
mand. SAC is the “retaliatory striking force” 
that is counted upon to deter Soviet aggres- 
sion. SAC’s big planes are our chief means 
of exploiting our only real military advan- 
tage, the American lead in atomic and ther- 
monuclear weapons. If SAC ceases to be able 
to deliver those weapons to enemy targets, 
our military planning will simply cease to 
make sense. 

The meaning of the Soviet all-weather 
fighter is all too simple. SAC will no longer 
be able to do its assigned job before very 
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long, uniess a much greater effort is made to 
improve SAC in step with the improvement 
of Soviet air defenses. 

As of today, SAC comprises 40 air groups 
instead of the 57 groups set as the SAC mini- 
mum in the 143-group Air Force program. 
Of these 40 groups, moreover, only 3 groups 
now have modern jet bombers—medium 
range B-47's. Our long-range jet bomber, the 
B-52, is still far from the stage of operational 
usefulness. Thus the main strength of SAC 
is now composed of obsolescent B—50’s and 
obsolete B-29’s in the medium-range cate- 
gory, and of obsolescent B-36’s in the vital 
long-range category. 

Such a SAC force can get past an air de- 
fense that does not work at night or in bad 
weather, But it cannot get past an air de- 
fense based on speedy all-weather jets, 
equipped with tracking radar. The vast 
bulk of the existing SAC force, in short, is 
about to become totally obsolete. 

Meanwhile, replacement rates of B-36's, 
B-50's, and B-29's with usable B-47's and 
B-52's were anything but satisfactory, even 
under the Truman air program. In the me- 
dium-range category, the Truman program 
would have left us at least with two B-50 
groups in 1956. Replacement of the long- 
range B-36’s with B-52’s was to have taken 
even longer. Indeed, the long-range groups, 
which are the real backbone of SAC, were 
not to have been fully modernized until 
1959-60. 

For these reasons, our brilliant strategic 
air commander, Gen. Curtis LeMay, began to 
demand an emergency effort to strengthen 
SAC more than a year ago. LeMay then 
asked for no less than 14 new groups of 
B-52's, at an additional cost of $10 million. 
He plumped for the more expensive B-52˙8 
instead of B-47’s because of the dependence 
of the medium range B—47’s on overseas air- 
bases. He argued that we could no longer 
build all our hopes on airbases too near the 
centers of Soviet power, since Soviet power 
Was growing too fast. 

LeMay's request was rejected. But his 
argument gained strength with each passing 
month. News of the Soviet all-weather jet 
also came in. Hence one of the last deci- 
sions made by Secretary of Defense Lovett 
and Secretary of the Air Force Finletter was 
to ask for funds for a second B-52 produc- 
tion line. The purpose was to speed replace- 
ment of B-36’s with B-52’s. 

Today, however, cutback and slowdown are 
the rule for strategic air as for our whole 
defense program. The 57-group goal for 
SAC must inevitably go by the board, along 
with the 143-group air program. B-47 pro- 
duction facilities are likely to be reduced. 
A second production line for the B—52’s is al- 
most certain to be abandoned. In short, the 
necessary effort to improve SAC is not to be 
made. Just where this will leave the United 
States, when SAC can no longer perform its 
assigned task, and our military planning 
comes utterly unstuck, no one has yet at- 

' tempted to explain. 


In Hall, Republicans Believe They Have 
Found a Farley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1953 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted by the House, I pre- 
sent for insertion in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record an article by Ray Tucker which 


appeared in the Daily Times, published 
at Mamaroneck, N. V., re the political 
perspicacity of the new chairman of the 
Republican National Committee, the 
Honorable Leonard W. Hall: 


In HALL, REPUBLICANS BELIEVE THEY HAVE 
FOUND A FARLEY 
(By Ray Tucker) 

WASHINGTON.—In Leonard Wood Fall, 
President Eisenhower and the Grand Old 
Party believes they have found the James 
Aloysius Farley they have lacked during 20 
years of political depression, In view of 
their slender House-Senate margins, they 
need a national chairman of his type for 
the 1954 congressional campaign. 

Unlike so many of his stiff and stuffy pred- 
ecessors, Mr. Hall is likable, personable, and 
practical. He knows his politics from the 
sometimes dingy district clubhouse to the 
Capitol. 

He knows that national elections are won 
by performing small favors and ringing hum- 
ble doorbelis, as well as by the nomination 
of popular candidates on appealing issues. 
Few politicos ever learn that elementary les- 
son, 

BACKGROUND 


It will not hurt him that he Is a political 
descendant of the Republican branch of the 
Roosevelt family. 

His given name is that of T. R.'s military 
superior and party pal—the late Gen. Leon- 
ard Wood. He represented the seat in the 
New York Assembly in which T. R. began 
his career. Their home, Oyster Bay on heav- 
ily Republican Long Island, has no resem- 
blance to New York's brassy political system. 
He is a small town boy who made good in 
big-time politics. 

No national chairman in modern history 
has had such a rich political background. 
He has been successful at low and high 
levels. He has been a town chairman, State 
assemblyman, sheriff, surrogate, Representa- 
tive, major headquarters operator in four 
presidential campaigns, and, finally, chair- 
man of the National Republican Congres- 
sional Committee. 

IKE’S CHOICE 

Speaker Martin first sponsored Mr. Hall 
for national chairman. He also was Mr. 
Eisenhower's personal choice. * * è 

Mr. Hall gave up his lucrative post to 
serve as national chairman without pay. 


CAMPAIGN 


“Hall's success with the congressional com- 
mittee,” said Mr. Munor in another unusually 
frank outburst, “fits him admirably for the 
next big test—the congressional campaign of 
1954, 

“Senator Tarr has summed up the require- 
ments for victory then as a good record by 
the President and Congress, good means of 
publicizing the record, and a big vote. 

“The first of these tasks is up to President 
Eisenhower, Senator Tarr, and their col- 
leagues. The second and part of the third 
are up to Mr. Hall. The other part of getting 
out the vote is up to all of us.“ 

Mr. Munor is a Taft man. 

MANAGEMENT 

National Chairman Hall made a hit with 
Mr. Eisenhower, as well as with the poli- 
tlelans and the press, by his management 
of the presidential campaign train and tour 
last year. He kept everybody as happy and 
comfortable as it is possible to be in such an 
emotional and physical endurance test. 

He saw that the train stopped on time 
and at the right spot for Ike’s platform talk, 
He funneled the important bigwigs into 
Mr. Eisenhower's presence and spared him 
the minor pests. When the loudspeaker crew 
was missing, he rigged up the apparatus 
himself. 
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He kept the correspondents well informed, 
Most importantly, perhaps, he wangled 
shower baths for them in a display of 
thoughtfulness that exceeded the call of 
duty. It will be hard for anybody to dis- 
like him. 


The President’s Address on Taxes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 14, 1953 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I would like to 
include two editorials from the Minne- 
apolis Star and the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press commenting on President Eisen- 
hower's address to the people concern- 
ing the budget and taxes. The people 
elected General Eisenhower as President 
because they had faith in him, and they 
still have faith in him and in his ability 
to return our country to a sound econ- 
omy. The people understood his forth- 
right and honest address over the radio, 
and my mail indicates that the people 
in my district approve of his policies. 
I think these editorials indicate how the 
people at home received the President’s 
message: 

[From the Minneapolis Star of May 20, 1953] 
EISENHOWER STANDS FIRM 

President Eisenhower's speech last night 
emphasized the stand he long has taken 
for a balanced budget and a stop to infla- 
tion. It required courage for him to de- 
mand deep cuts in departmental spending, 
Now he has shown even more courage in 
opposing strong sentiment in Congress and 
in the country for tax cutting. 

Instead he asks that the inequitable excess 
profits tax be retained 6 months more, that 
regular corporation taxes not be cut back, 
that any cut in individual income taxes be 
postponed until the end of the year, and 
that excise taxes be kept at present levels 
pending a study of them. 

The excess-profits tax penalizes efficiency 
in business, put a restraint on expanding 
corporations. The regular corporation in- 
come tax is 52 percent, The excess-profits 
tax is an additional 30 percent on corpora- 
tion profits in excess of those arbitrarily 
determined as normal. 

A company which has to fork over 82 per- 
cent of its net income in taxes isn’t too con- 
cerned about avoiding wasteful practices, 
since spending a dollar may actually cost 
the company only 18 cents. 

But one thing can be said for the excess- 
profits tax: It gives the Federal Government 
about $2 billion a year in revenue, and that 
revenue is badly needed for a near-balanced 
budget for the next fiscal year. 

The revenue from personal income taxes 
is important, too. If Representative DANIEL 
Reep, chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, has his way the cut of 
about 10 percent in individual rates will be 
made effective July 1 instead of January 1. 
That would mean a loss of about $1,650,000,- 
000 on 1953 income. 

This newspaper long has noted the injus- 
tices in the excess-profits tax and urged that 
the levy be dropped at the earliest possible 
moment, The President also appreciates the 
shortcomings of the law. But when he asks 
that such a tax be continued for 6 months 
in the interest of sound budget policy, Con- 
gress should go along. 
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The prospect of a cut in individual income 
taxes this year may seem tempting to most 
taxpayers. But unless the budget is bal- 
anced, or nearly balanced, the national debt 
will be increased and that means another 
small shot of inflation. ‘Then the taxpayers 
would suffer as much from higher prices as 
they would gain by a tax cut. 

The country is fortunate to have a Presl- 
dent who is determined to prevent inflation, 
even to the extent of opposing powerful 
Congressmen within his own party who hold 
that the Republican majority in Congress 
had a mandate to cut taxes. The country 
should give its support to the President. 


From the St. Paul Pioneer Press of May 20, 
1953] 


Fist THINGS First 


The Republican majority in Congress 
should give its support to the administra- 
tion’s program on tax reduction as set forth 
by President Eisenhower last night. 

His program on this subject is directly 
Telated to his policies on national defense 
and on the restoration of a sound dollar. 
These three issues of tax reduction, national 
security, and the checking of the high cost of 
living are three of the most critical tests be- 
fore the new administration. 

The success of the administration will 
largely depend on the way in which it rises 
to these three challenges. 

It must make the Nation strong enough 
to banish the thought of war from the minds 
of the Communist aggressors, or to assure 
our victory if they attack. 

It must rid the economy of the dangerous 
rot of red-ink finance. 

And it must lift what is punitive and op- 
pressive out of the tax burden which indi- 
viduals and business are carrying. 

Individual Members of Congress may 
allow themselves the luxury of looking at 
only one of these objectives to the practical 
exclusion of the others. As the responsible 
leader of the Nation and the custodian of 
its welfare, President Eisenhower is obliged 
to see the problem whole and from all angles. 
In 1954 and in 1956 the Republican Party 
will be obliged to submit its record to the 
voters and it will be judged in substantial 
degree by the achievements it is able to 
claim in these three fields of responsibility. 

President Eisenhower is keeping faith 
with the people who elected him. He has 
already done much to check the inflation. 
He is getting more defense out of fewer dol- 
lars by cutting out the waste and the ex- 
travagance, and by concentrating on the 
essentials while dropping what is merely 
desirable. 

Surely it is not being unreasonable to 
ask that taxpayers be patient until he has 
completed his first year in office before ex- 
pecting something for their pocketbooks. 

It is true, he could have started the other 
Way around, putting the bonus to the tax- 
payer first but letting national security and 
national solvency fend for themselves. But 
if he had done that he would not be the 
Eisenhower in whom the American people 
reposed their confidence last November. 


Government and Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1953 


“Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted me by the House, I 


would like to comply with a request made 
upon me by a resident of New Rochelle, 
N. V., a part of the 26th Congressional 
District, by inserting in the RECORD a 
letter to the editor of the New York 
Times written by Mr. George J. Burger, 
vice president in charge of the Washing- 
ton Office of the National Federation of 
Independent Business, and printed in 
the Times on April 30, 1953: 
The letter follows: 


GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS—BACKGROUND 
GIVEN ON CASE INVOLVING BUREAU OF STAND- 
ARDS 

To the EDITOR or THE New YORK TIMES: 

I am referring to your recent editorial, 
The Astin Case. 

Our interest in this major case is due to 
our obligations to protect the interests of in- 
dependent business throughout this Nation. 
We are under obligation to them to see that 
they get a fair break in all cases where Gov- 
ernment action is involved. We have no 
other interest and, even more important, our 
overall action is to protect the free-enter- 
prise system in our Nation so the American 
public is the direct beneficiary. 

It was at the request of Pioneers, Inc, 
(manufacturers of the battery AD-X2) that 
this association injected itself in their be- 
half. We reviewed the files of the case as it 
was handed to us and we particularly noted 
the action of the Bureau of Standards as it 
applied to the battery product. There were 
peculiarities in the case, due to action di- 
rectly or indirectly by the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, that made us “stop, look, and listen.“ 
We found, in the first instance, that details 
of the test made on the product by the Bu- 
reau of Standards, which was for Govern- 
ment use, by some manner or means got into 
the hands of commercial people who may 
have had a vital interest in the condemnation 
of the product. 

We made a request to the head of the Bu- 
reau of Standards for further consideration 
of the case, with no beneficial results. After 
further study of the case we then turned it 
over to the Small Business Committees of 
the Congress for their examination. Our 
worry was whether an unne road- 
block was being placed in front of this 
small-business institution, and that the 
beneficial effects on the product were indi- 
rectly being denied to the users of batteries 
throughout the Nation. 

We concur 100 percent in the splendid 
observation in the editorial that these high 
positions in the Government should be of 
a nonpolical nature, and we are striving to 
bring this about. We disagree with that 
part of the editorial where it states: “Be- 
cause of the peculiar nature of this case it 
might have been better if the inquiry were 
to be conducted by an independent, nonpo- 
litical group of scientists, but at the least 
such groups as the National Academy of 
Sciences and the visiting committee of the 
Bureau of Standards ought to be heard.” 

In this respect the writer happened to be 
present at the close of the executive session 
of the Senate Small Buciness Committee, 
April 9. I, like others, was permitted to be 
present at the time that Senator EDWARD J. 
Ture, chairman of the Senate Small Busi- 
ness Committee, was interviewed by the 
press. This interview went on for some con- 
siderable time and some very pointed ques- 
tions were put to the chairman by members 
of the press. 

The sincerity of the chairman was appar- 
ent in his statement to the press that the 
whole purpose of the committee's action in 
the first instance, making no direct charge, 
was to ascertain if there were “any unneces- 
sary roadblocks placed against this small- 
business institution, and whether similar 
action might have been instituted against 
other small-business institutions.” He con- 
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tinued that no small business could exist 
under this cloud hanging over it, and by the 
same token, he added, the cloud must be 
lifted both over the Bureau of Standards and 
Secretary of Commerce Weeks. That should 
be the principal purpose, as he put it, of the 
committee's planned action very shortly. We 
have faith and confidence in the chairman’s 
actions and I believe members of the com- 
mittee will concur that the committee will 
act wholly in a nonpolitical way to get at the 
basic facts in the case. 
GEORGE J. BURGER, 

Vice President in Charge, Washing- 
ton Office, National Federation of 
Independent Business. 

WASHINGTON, April 20, 1953. 


Turn About Is Fair Play 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1953 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, some 
people say that the elephant never for- 
gets. I certainly hope not. 

We have lots of things worth remem- 
bering that the Democrats taught us. 

I seem to recall a wonderfully astute 
gentieman named James Farley. Mr. 
Farley has recently demonstrated that 
he still retains his acute intelligence by 
complimenting President Eisenhower on 
the caliber of men he has attracted to 
his administration. 

Back in 1933 this same distinguished 
Democratic spokesman was the head- 
man in the Democratic political machine. 
He had a few observations to make on 
the way to run a government. 

Lest the gentlemen on the other side 
of the aisle forget, I should like to re- 
call Mr. Farley’s highly pertinent obser- 
vations of August 1933 today. Please 
bear in mind that the shoe is currently 
being worn on the other foot. 

I quote: 

I am following two fundamental rules: 
(1) Is the applicant qualified? Is he loyal 
to the party and sympathetic toward the 
program of Franklin D. Roosevelt? 

Patronage is a reward to those who have 
worked for. party victory. It is also an 
assistance in building party machinery for 
the next election. It is also—and this the 
public usually forgets—the test by which a 
party shows its fitness to govern. 

A Republican officeholder has a chance of 
reappointment, but he has two strikes on 
him. If he knows more about his job than 
anybody else, he will hold his position. But 
if there is a Democrat just as well qualified, 
the Democrat will get the job. 


Leadership in the Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 20, 1953 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, on May 14, 
1953, the Honorable James P. Mitchell, 
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Assistant Secretary of the Army, deliv- 
ered an interesting address before the 
Military Order of World Wars in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

This challenging speech should inter- 
est not only the leadership in our Army 
but in all branches of our armed services 
and all our citizens throughout the 
Nation. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit Secretary Mitchell's address: 


As experienced members of the military, 
you are fully aware of what good military 
leadership can do for national defense. No 
business—especially that of national de- 
fense—is better than its leaders. A capable 
defense command requires the highest mili- 
tary competency; under civilian leadership, 
such competence is this country’s prime 
asset in the race for national security and 
survival. 

I am happy to say, as a newcomer to the 
Army secretariat, that I have been most im- 
pressed with the caliber of the officers I have 
met in the Pentagon; they show the char- 
acteristic of capable commanders and able 
administrators, with whom any American 
concern would be proud to do business. It 
is reassuring to me, as I know it is to you, 
to find that our Army personnel system has 
been able, through the years, to develop the 
great majority of these leaders from within 
its own ranks, I am enthusiastic about 
this—not just for today—but for the future, 
because good leadership tends to perpetuate 
itself. If we have good leaders today, they 
will help develop the leaders of tomorrow. 
All the personnel policy in the world will 
not in itself create success. It is the leader 
in the line who must develop teamwork, loy- 
alty, and effectiveness. It is the sergeants 
and lieutenants in the fleld who must prime, 
discipline, and develop combat strength for 
the future. To have real doubt of the overall 
ability of our commissioned and noncommis- 
sioned officers to train potential leaders 
should and would lead us to despair for the 
future. We must give these young leaders 
faith and, as a proof of confidence, we must 
do all in our power to back them up to the 
hilt with practical manpower and personnel 
policy, 

With these thoughts in mind, I would like 
to discuss briefly with you the problems of 
leadership for the future in our Army. Is 
there a problem, what are its causes, and 
what can we do to solve it? 

First, let me state that there very definitely 
is a problem. You men who have spent a 
considerable portion of your lives in the 
services know that this is true. The Rocke- 
feller Commission, in its recent report to the 
President, stated that “the problem of at- 
tracting and holding career personnel needs 
restudy and prompt action.” President 
Eisenhower, in his message to Congress con- 
cerning the reorganization of the Defense 
Department, stated that he had requested 
the Secretary of Defense to investigate and 
make recommendations to him concerning 
the problems of attracting and holding the 
type of career personnel who in the armed 
services are indispensable to the security of 
this Nation. 

Having come very recently back to the 
Army, it was somewhat of a shock to me to 
have had this problem pointed out in the 
form of very striking statistics. Let me cite 
youafew. The Regular Army had estimated 
a reenlistment rate of about 40 percent for 
fiscal year 1953. However, at the present 
time, this rate is only 20 percent. Thirteen 
percent of the present freshman class at West 
Point have resigned this year. In our sister 
service, the Navy, only 85 out of a total of 
800 Holloway plan graduates applied for 
Regular commissions. The percentage of 
ROTC honor graduates accepting Regular 
commissions has dropped drastically in the 


last few years. “These are alarming figures. 
If a similar situation was discovered in a 
company, the business administration would 
have good cause to be distressed. Because, 
in the Army, as in private business, the needs 
ef the future are not met by the leaders 
of today, we must be concerned with. pro- 
viding conditions today which will produce 
for us in the future the leaders we will need 
in whatever may be the task then before us. 
Wise, experienced administrators and leaders 
come into being only through long years of 
experience in a particular field. By such ex- 
perience the professional profits in judgment 
and maintains continuity. He trains those 
to follow him. He supports those who, by 
greater experience or ability, are senior to 
him 


Now leadership in the Army is not quite 
the same problem as it is in the commercial 
world. Only the Army produces combat 
leaders. In the world of my experience, top 
executive jobs are transferable. If my former 
business or any business needs a personnel 
manager, advertising executive, a production 
man, an engineer, that particular skill which 
has been created in various industries can 
be bought on the labor market. It has a 
price tag. It is generally available. But this 
same possibility does not apply to leadership 
in combat. The ready supply of leaders in 
warfare must be created and maintained 
within the military force itself. There is no 
other source. Believe me, during a future 
emergency the Nation will not find a trained 
airborne commander in Montgomery Ward, 
nor will it find an experienced artilleryman 
in the Ford Motor Co. Because of this essen- 
tial difference between the Army’s personnel 
procurement problem and that of industry, 
our planning and procurement of our lead- 
ers must be made far enough in advance 
so as to insure that the future will never 
find us short of those we need. We must at- 
tract and hold our career personnel. 

What then has caused this problem? What 
are its elements? What can we do to in- 
fluence its solution? 

Before I detail my way of looking at the 
problem, let me express my firm belief that 
the overriding consideration to morale in 
the Active and the Regular Army is the 
esteem with which the American people holds 
the service. We have gone far beyond the 
stage where the Army can be considered a 
body separate from that of the Nation, 

The American citizenry from all cities and 
villages, from all walks of life, from all colors, 
races, and creeds, bring into being in an 
emergency the forces in the numbers that 
we will need. Thus, it is of the highest 
importance that we look upon our Army, 
and that we encourage all our citizens to 
look upon our Army, as a manifestation of 
our people in action. It can be no better 
than we are. If it suffers from improper 
leadership, or inadequate materiel, it suffers 
because of the actions in which we have had 
a very considerable part. If it is slurred, 
we are slurred. If it is abused, we are being 
abused. Simply stated, your Army is a re- 
flection of you. In a democracy there can 
be no other approach. Nothing affects the 
morale of our soldiers more than a feeling 
in the citizenry that the Army and the uni- 
form are not held in esteem. Any action by 
any of us which leads to that conclusion 
strikes at morale and thus at efficiency. Such 
an approach should not inhibit healthy 
criticism which, in a democracy, is natural, 
is expected, and is necessary. However, there 
is a very definite line between healthy, in- 
telligent criticism and castigation of those 
who, for want of a better term, we call the 
“brass.” Now with this idea of a proper 
framework between the citizenry and the 
Army, let me give you my sensing of what 
troubles the services today and why we are 
losing the indispensable nucleus. 

What attracts a career soldier? What 
makes him stay in the Army at a relatively 
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small pay for a lifetime? What induces this 
action, an attraction which we must not 
lose? 

To me, the problem has two facets which 
are mutually intertwined and which cannot 
be discussed separately. The first of these 
is the idea of service—service to the com- 
munity and to the Nation. It is the concept 
of duty and honor and country. It is the 
belief that in the hour of stress the country 
will find among its soldier-citizens those 
who are most capable of defending it. It is 
the hope for a future which will steadily 
bring, with maturity of ability, increased 
responsibility, and with it, increased au- 
thority. It is these, coupled with an expecta- 
tion of sufficient increase in tangible benefits 
as life goes on, so that the individual will 
be able to live a modest life and care properly 
for the family which he, as an American 
citizen, will raise. 

This, then, is the second of these two 
facets. It has been said that “glory is the 
soldier's pay.“ The Hook Commission, in 
1948, commented that in the past the “re- 
wards of our military leaders have been mod- 
est pay, security, and the affection and 
respect of the people.” What then has hap- 
pened of late to the modest rewards which 
a career soldier has had every just right to 
expect from long and faithful service? 

In the opinion of some young officers I 
have talked to, the career soldier has seen 
a steady and almost inexorable trend toward 
a reduction in his reward for staying in the 
service. He has seen manifestations in the 
Congress of a tendency to cut his real re- 
muneration almost every time the subject 
has been presented. He has seen his civilian 
counterparts in the Government receive a 
10-percent pay raise while he took the best 
he could get, a 54%4-percent increase. He has 
seen Congress pass legislation which in- 
hibited or prevented his retirement at the 
end of 30 years of service. He has seen a 
gradual curtailment of many of the small 
privileges which in the past caused his small 
salary to go very much further. He has seen 
nonwage benefits such as commissary, post 
exchange, and medical care of dependents 
diminish in true worth almost to the vanish- 
ing point. All this has occurred at a time 
when private industry was proceeding on 
exactly the opposite approach to the problem 
of attracting and holding career personnel. 
He has read derogatory statements in the 
public press and in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp concerning himself and his leaders; he 
has added all this together in his mind, both 
he and those whom we are trying to attract 
to the Army, and has come to the conclusion 
that his country doesn’t really want him very 
much, 

Gentlemen, regardless of the degree of 
truth in this appraisal, this is not a pretty 
situation. It is enough that these thoughts 
are being believed. Were it happening to 
my concern while I was in charge, I don't 
think I would remain in my position very 
long after these facts had been brought to 
the attention of the board of directors. 

Now what can we do, and what can the 
citizenry of this Nation do, to change this? 
What can we do to hold those we have and 
make sure that in the future we will have 
those whom we need? 

The answer is simple to state, but in 
practice it will be somewhat difficult to 
attain. First, we must, within the Army, 
implement our career patterns so as to give 
recognition where recognition is due, and 
to provide that each man will know that 
the limit of his attainment in the service 
of his choice is determined only by his 
individual competence and his hard work. 
And, secondly, we must insure that the 
individual who has this concept of service 
in mind will receive sufficient reward for 
his toil so that he will not be tempted to 
leave the uniform for the greater monetary 
rewards of American business. Thirdly, we 
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must insure that, once we have succeeded 
in attracting the men of our choice as a 
career soldier, we will not, in midstream, 
change the conditions of our contract. In 
other words, we must not break faith; we 
must uphold our share of the bargain. Be- 
cause, it is perfectly natural and to be ex- 
pected, that the Army will always be in 
friendly competition with other employers 
for the services of capable men. 

In closing, I want you to understand that 
I regard this problem as one of the most 
basic which the services have to face and 
one whose importance I do not believe can 
be overstated. Unless it is solved, in a 
democratic way, there may be little hope 
that we will have in the future the type of 
leaders we have had in our lifetime—the 
Marshalis, the Eisenhowers, the Pattons, the 
Somervells, the Clays, and the Collins— 
men who were content to stay long years 
in low grades because they saw the need 
in the future. I ask each of you, in your 
daily lives, in your contacts with our mili- 
tary and civilian leaders, both in Govern- 
ment and in the community, to lend us 
your support in the endeavor. It is up to 
us to provide the vision so that the future 
will always be there for our young men now 
in service and those who will join them 
in years to come. 


Educational Opportunities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1953 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of my colleagues, 
and particularly those who are members 
of the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, the following editorial with refer- 
ence to my bill H. R. 1274 which ap- 
peared in the Chicago Herald-American 
of March 6, 1953: 


CHICAGO’S INDUSTRIES SET PACE FOR 
EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
(By Hal Thompson) 

It looks like Chicago industry has grabbed 
the ball from the State and Federal bureau- 
crats in initiating moves to provide better 
educational opportunities for workers and 
their sons and daughters. 

One of the area's leading representatives 
of industry—the International Minerals & 
Chemicals Corp. has just announced adop- 
tion of a plan to help employees who wish to 
continue their education, 

Under the plan, the company will pay 
half of their tuition, registration, and lab- 
oratory fees for courses in accredited edu- 
cational institutions. Employees of the firm 
pursuing graduate or advanced college-level 
courses, also will be allowed time off to attend 
classes up to 6 hours a week without loss 
of pay. 

ALL EMPLOYEES ELIGIBLE 

All regular employees of International 
Minerals who have 1 year or more of contin- 
uous service are eligible to apply for assist- 
ance in paying for collegiate, professional 
or semiprofessional education relating to the 
fundamentals of their work, President Louis 
Ware said. 

The plan was adopted after a poll of work- 
ers had shown that many approved it and 
would take advantage of it. 


Many other Chicago concerns, including 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., International Harves- 
ter, and Montgomery Ward, have employee 
educational programs now in effect. Most of 
the classes, which provide training courses 
for the jobs within the respective organiza- 
tions, are reported to be well attended. 

Another plan to assist workers to educate 
their children has just been proposed by 
Robert W. Murphy, general counsel for the 
Borg-Warner Corp. 

The attorney suggests that a taxpayer be 
permitted to deduct the full amount of ex- 
penses incurred in putting their children 
through college. His views are outlined in 
the current issue of the magazine College and 
University Business. 


STATUTES REVISED IN 1944 


Murphy wrote that tax statutes were re- 
vised in 1944 to permit a taxpayer to make 
a $600 deduction for dependents over 18 who 
were continuing their education at his ex- 
pense. In support of his plea for full tax 
allowance for these expenses, the attorney 
made the following observations: 

“Because of inflation and other factors, 
the $600 deduction is now obsolete. It is 
simply not realistic if the dependent is going 
to college. 

“It would not be a radical departure to 
increase the $600 exemption to cover actual 
expenditures for tuition, board and lodging, 
not to exceed a reasonable maximum. 

“The need for this deduction is found in 
the dreams and hopes of millions of parents 
who would like to give their children the 
best in education, but who cannot afford it if 
Uncle Sam takes too big a bite.” 

In our humble opinion, the suggestion of 
Counsel Murphy and the plan of Interna- 
tional Minerals offer two of the best means to 
thwart communism in this country. 


Fear Psychology Unwarranted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 25, 1953 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
on the subject “Fear Psychology Unwar- 
ranted,” delivered by me before the an- 
nual convention of the National Livestock 
Exchange, at Peoria, III., May 22, 1953. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Pear PsyCHOLOGY UNWARRANTED 


(Address of United States Senator Epwarp J. 
THYE, of Minnesota) 


I am indeed happy that I am privileged 
to meet with you at this annual convention 
of the National Livestock Exchange. You 
have a splendid record. You have devel- 
Oped a market for livestock of all kinds, 
grades, and qualities throughout the Na- 
tion. I am a producer myself, not only of 
hogs but of beef cattle also, and I have fed 
afew lambs. I know of your splendid service 
to the producer and the feeder of livestock. 
I have had the experience with your trained 
salesmen that they render a real service to 
the producer or the feeder of livestock, 
whether it be beef cattle, sheep, or hogs. I 
have seen them visit the feed lots and give 
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the feeder valuable advice not only relative 
to the livestock or feed but also as to the 
best, time to market his livestock. 

Over the years you have perfected your 
marketing organization. You have carried 
your program to the country meetings, in- 
forming the farmer of a new way of selling 
hogs on their merit. Such meetings have 
been attended enthusiastically by the pro- 
ducers. You have brought a change in the 
type of hog the producer should breed in 
order to meet the consumer demands. 

Every producer through your fine organiza- 
tion has excellent salesmen selling the live- 
stock at the public markets throughout the 
Nation. These qualified salesmen, repre- 
senting the various commission firms, give 
the producer the advantage of a trained ex- 
pert looking after his interest, getting the 
last fraction of a penny for his livestock 
from the buyer, whether he purchases for 
the packer or for the man filling orders for 
the feeder or filling an order to be shipped 
to some distant packer who is looking for 
a uniform quality of livestock for special 
packing purposes. You are to be commend- 
ed for your service in these fields. 

You, the commission firms, have estab- 
lished markets in an equally commendable 
manner that you have sought to sell the 
farmers’ products. We need never worry 
whether we ship a trainload, a carload or 
a truckload. You are equipped and ready 
to handle this livestock. You market it in 
the same careful manner as if it were your 
own. I know that I can speak for the pro- 
ducers of the Nation in extending their ap- 
preciation to you for this excellent service 
which you have rendered. 

In this complex age in which we live, 
when there are so many new problems of 
marketing and distribution, you cannot 
stand still. One of the most encouraging 
things which I have observed in your in- 
dustry, both as a producer and as a Member 
of Congress, is the fact that you have 
recognized not only your specialized service 
to the producer and your business objectives 
but your larger obligation in the develop- 
ment of adequate public markets and in the 
development within the livestock industry 
of programs that will improve marketing 
machinery and assist in the establishment 
and maintenance of a stable agriculture. As 
businessmen you have objected to excessive 
Government control. But you have done 
more than simply object to the imposition 
of controls and regulations for you have de- 
cided that the best way to avoid Govern- 
ment controls and regulations is to build 
within the industry itself a system of sound 
operation. One of the first things that the 

nt administration undertook, with 
specific relationship to the livestock in- 
dustry and the difficult problems which 
faced it with reference to the decline in the 
beef cattle market, was to strongly recom- 
mend the removal of price controls and com- 
pulsory grading on livestock and meat, a 
step which Secretary Benson has said met 
with the almost universal approval of the 
cattlemen and the beef industry. 

While you have advocated these changes 
you have nevertheless seen the wisdom of 
organized effort within the livestock industry 
itself to help solve some of these problems 
and to provide a basis of cooperation with 
Government agencies. A very fine example 
of what can be done through this avenue of 
cooperation has been the results of the effort 
to push beef sales which have resulted in 
tremendous increases in the volume of beef 
moving through the regular channels of 
trade, with the resulting significant contri- 
bution toward the stabilization of beef prices. 
I felt that the Secretary of Agriculture was 
quite right in concluding that this effort 
clearly demonstrates that producers and the 
livestock industry can go a long way in solv- 
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ing their own problems, thus limiting the 
need for goyernment action, 

You have a friendly government in Wash- 
ington, both in the executive departments 
and in Congress, a government which is con- 
cerned over your problems and those of the 
producer and which seeks to help in meeting 
the impact of a changing cycle in livestock 
production, for example, and in meeting the 
problems which arise out of the tension in 
the international situation, 

Both as a producer and as a Member of 
Congress, I am glad to see the intelligent 
approach which you business people have 
taken with reference to some of these prob- 
lems. You have tried to solve the problems 
of your own industry in the face of difficult 
economic trends over which you had no con- 
trol, and you have tried to develop a basis 
of better understanding on the part of the 
producer and other segments of our economy 
as well as cooperation with Government 
agencies, particularly the Department of 
Agriculture. I believe that you have a story 
to tell that needs to be told, and a contribu- 
tion to make that must be made, if we are to 
develop a sound system of distribution and 
an adequate marketing program without ex- 
cessive Government interference or regula- 
tion. 

You have a key role to play and it never 
Was more clearly apparent than at the pres- 
ent time, Those engaged in feeding beef 
cattle have suffered financial losses in the 
past year or more. In fact prices for cattle 
have been on a general decline for 2 years, 
although the sharp decreases were most 
apparent early in the present year. 

The recession that has struck the cattle 
business has been very serious as it has af- 
fected many of our young farmers and feed- 
ers who started since the ending of World 
War II. Too often these young men who 
are operating on credit had assumed heavy 
financial obligations under an inflationary 
economy that came about in the years fol- 
lowing the war. These young men could 
ill afford such drastic drops in prices as they 
have suffered in the past 2 years, but more 
especially during the past year. 

If we examined the facts, we realize that 
this recession in the beef-cattle market com- 
menced with the extreme drought conditions 
in the Southwest and the consequent exces- 
sive marketing of cattle resulting from re- 
duction in herds in those drought-stricken 
areas. This situation came when our ranges 
had an alltime high beef-cattle population, 
These cattle had to be moved due to a short- 
age of grasses and feeds because of the 
drought. As the ranchers endeavored to re- 
duce their herds these cattle had to be ship- 
ped to market. As a result of this trend, 
which was reflected in sharp declines in beef- 
cattle prices, a whole new set of problems has 
arisen and the concern of both Government 
and the livestock industry, and their joint 
efforts, have been directed toward bringing 
about stability in the livestock market. 

One of the worst phases of the problem, 
and one which aggravates the difficulty, is 
the development of a fear psychology. Many 
were alarmed that this decline in prices, this 
recession in the cattle business, would mark 
the beginning of a depression and this caused 
some to sell unfinished cattle from their 
feed lots and others to endeavor to unload 
before prices became weaker. I believe that 
I can present facts to you to firm up my 
belief that we are not going to have a de- 
pression in the United States, but I do want 
to say that we must eliminate this fear or 
we will find that it will continually under- 
mine all the other constructive efforts which 
may be directed toward bringing about a 
stability in the market place and toward a 
solution of many serious problems which we 
know confront our agricultural economy, 


There are those who are deliberately pro- 
moting this fear psychology for selfish rea- 
sons of their own. They are free with their 
charges and their dire predictions that the 
Nation is headed into a major depression, 
but I want to say to these men of little con- 
fidence and less understanding that they do 
a distinct disservice to this country by this 
agitation of a fear psychology. 

I do not minimize the problems of agri- 
culture nor do I overlook the critical read- 
justments that are currently necessary to 
bring about stability, when I say to you 
that there is no excuse or reason for the 
fear psychology. 

As a farmer and producer, I have felt the 
pinch of greatly reduced prices while costs 
of operations are at inflationary levels on the 
farm. In fact the inflation placed many a 
problem before us because we have seen the 
farmer's costs remain on a mountain peak 
of inflation, while the prices he receives for 
the commodities he sells have in some cases 
dropped below parity. This has been partic- 
ularly true in the case of beef cattle, but it 
is also reflected in the prices of other farm 
commodities. 

As a Member of the Senate, I am deeply 
concerned about the problems of agricul- 
ture. I know that to reestablish our agri- 
cultural economy on a sound basis and to 
restore confidence are two of the most vital 
problems that our Government must face at 
this time. But we have in the White House 
a President who is concerned over these 
problems and who is devoting his attention 
to the relief of the international tensions 
which affect our economic well-being. We 
have in the office of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Mr. Benson, a man who thoroughly 
understands the problems of agriculture and 
approaches them with a determination to 
solve these questions in a manner that will 
protect and strengthen our agricultural 
economy. We have in Congress, both in the 
House and in the Senate, Committees on 
Agriculture whose members are devoted in 
their efforts and understanding regardless of 
party. 

Those who are so busy viewing with alarm 
could also take a lesson from the book of 
you livestock commission merchants. You 
have not closed your eyes to the problems 
which confront you, but you have under- 
taken to cooperate with each other and with 
the Government and with the producers to 
set in motion machinery for bringing out 
the true story of our market situation and 
for increasing the distribution and use of 
the products you market. There is just no 
reason in the world, ladies and gentlemen, 
why we cannot bring about stability in all 
segments of our economy in this country and 
particularly in the livestock phase of our 
agricultural economy. The number of live- 
stock is not out of proportion to our needs, 
We have full employment and every assur- 
ance that that full employment will con- 
tinue. We are working continuously to ease 
the international tensions and to establish 
a sound peacetime economy. Instead of be- 
ing fearsome of the-future, I believe that 
we can look ahead with optimism. Let’s 
Just take a look at the facts and figures as 
to where we stand in this country today 
economically. 

I stated that we had an alltime high cattle 
population. If we examine the record we 
find first that the total number of cattle 
and calves in the United States on January 1 
of this year is estimated at 93.7 million head. 
This compares with 76.8 million head on 
January 1, 1949, the last low point in the 
cattle cycle, and 85.6 million head on Janu- 
ary 1, 1945, the high point in the last full 
cattle cycle which ran over the years from 
1934 to 1945. That is a tremendous increase 
notwithstanding relative increases in the 
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population of the country and the consump- 
tion needs of our people. 

Secondly, the number of cattle and calves 
on feed for market in the United States on 
January 1 of this year was 16 percent higher 
than the year earlier. It was, in fact, the 
largest number on record. A great deal of 
this increase was concentrated in the Mid- 
west as the Corn Belt States had 23 percent 
more cattle and calves on feed. As late as 
April 1 of this year the number of cattle 
on feed in the United States was estimated 
at from 12 to 14 percent above the same date 
last year, and the Corn Belt area was 19 
percent above a year ago. 

Between January 1 and April 1, marketings 
of fed cattle were up sharply compared with 
the previous year, but the number put on 
feed was down. That is where the fear psy- 
chology has had its full effect and that is 
the reason I believe we must look at the 
record to make certain that we are not un- 
duly influenced by that fear psychology. 

While the level of feeding this year de- 
clined 2 to 4 percentage points during the 
first quarter of the year, marketings of fed 
cattle since April 1 have continued to show 
a substantial increase over the corresponding 
period last year. Meanwhile, the number go- 
ing on feed, as is indicated by reports on 
stocker and feeder inshipments, is still. run- 
ning below a year ago. Thus, indications 
point to a further reduction in feeding since 
the Ist of April with the present level show- 
ing not as large an increase of cattle to the 
feed lot as a year ago on April 1. This ag- 
gravates and weakens the market. Unfin- 
ished cattle are being offered the packers, 
still further weakening the market. 

Those of us who produce pork thought 
a year ago that it was the beginning of a 
depression because of the drastic low pork 
prices. However, we saw the market swing 
back up more than $9 a hundred in a year's 
time. I marketed pork a year ago last March 
for $15.65 a hundred, and they were choice 
hogs. I noted the same choice porkers listed 
over $24 a hundred just in these past few 
weeks. It was just a question that in the 
years 1951 and 1952 we had an all-time high 
pig crop. The 1952 spring crop was down 
9 percent compared with 1951 and the full 
crop was down 11 percent. Reports on 
breeding and intentions collected as of last 
December 1 indicated a decrease of 13 percent 
in the number of sows to farrow this spring. 

The official pig crop report will be issued 
in June. In the information that I have ob- 
tained from the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics of the Department of Agriculture I 
was told “we can expect this report to con- 
firm the decrease in the 1953 spring pig crop 
indicated by last year’s breeding intentions, 
but it may well show that the farmers ex- 
pect some increase in the 1953 fall pig crop.” 
Just the moment that the supply of pork has 
been reduced the pork market went back up 
which further proves my statement that we 
are not heading into a major depression. 

If we examine the record of our entire na- 
tional economy, we positively know that 
there would be no reason or justification for 
a major depression unless we permit a fear 
psychology to destroy our good sound reason- 
ing and judgment. Let's just take a look at 
that record: 

We have today an all-time record high em- 
ployment. In fact, total employment is 
above a year ago and unemployment was at 
a peacetime low in April. 

The United States economy as a whole is 
running at a record level. 

Average weekly earnings of factory workers 
ran $71.42 for the month of February 1953 
as compared with $66.91 in February 1952, 
and if we further examine the record we find 
an average of $49.97 weekly earnings in 1947, 
and incidentally that was the farmer’s best 
year. He was then getting the highest net 
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return or income. Compare these high wages 
now with the average of the year 1939, be- 
fore the war inflation, which was $23.86. 
Then you get a true picture of what I mean 
when I say that with this high level of earn- 
ings and full employment there can be no 
depression. 

Corporate profits both before and after 
taxes for the first quarter of 1953 are esti- 
mated at exactly the same level as prevailed 
in the first quarter of 1952. 

Consumer incomes and consumer expendi- 
tures were running about 6 percent above 
the preceding year for the first quarter of 
1953 as compared with the first quarter of 
1952. 

The high employment level to which I 
have referred will mean a continued high 
demand for food, including beef, pork, mut- 
ton, and poultry, the products in which you, 
as businessmen, are specifically interested. 

There has already been noted an increase 
in the per capita consumption of meat, to 
which I referred in my comment about the 
opportunity for cooperation between in- 
dustry and the Government in making the 
true facts of the situation known to the 
producers and the consumers of the Nation. 
It is obvious too that the constant increase 
in the population of this country will mean 
a continuation of a high demand for all 
foods. 

Indeed, as we examine the record our cur- 
rent estimates are that the average per capita 
consumption of meat will not differ much in 
1953 from the 144 pounds per capita con- 
sumed in 1952. In short, the increased mar- 
ketings of beef cattle over the last few 
months have been offset by the decreased 
marketing of hogs. Our current estimate is 
that the average per capita consumption of 
beef in 1953 may run around 70 pounds as 
compared with 61 in 1952. The average per 
capita consumption of pork, excluding lard, 
will be about 61 pounds in 1953 compared 
with 72 in 1952. The beef estimate could 
show some increase above the 70 pounds 
which is indicated, provided that cattle mar- 
ketings continue as heavy in comparison 
with last year as has been the case for the 
first 4 months of this year, from January 
through April. I might add, however, that 
our livestock specialists think this is 
doubtful. 

Our high employment in this country is 
certain to continue into the foreseeable 
future. In fact, the world situation which 
has prevented our return to a peacetime 
economy, by virtue of the impact of our 
defense preparations, has had the effect of 
stimulating the productive capacity and 
procurement needs in many basic industries. 

|. Looking at the figures from our military 
expenditures for the balance of 1953 and 
for the fiscal year of 1954, we find a carry- 
over of funds from prior years in appro- 
priations for items such as airplanes, tanks, 
and other military equipment that require 
long-term contracts. 

The Department of Defense has a carry- 
over from which will be paid out for ma- 
terials, supplies, services, and labor, of $62,- 
700,000,000; and there will be appropriated 
again in this session of Congress for the 
1954 budget a total of $36 billion—and it 
may go higher—which will give us an over- 
all total of $98,700,000 to be spent in our 
defense preparation in the immediate fu- 


This military preparation and our own 
great national civilian needs will continue 
the all-time high industrial employment. 

I have given you these figures in my en- 
deavor to prove that there is no foundation 
for the thought that we are heading for 
a major depression. 

While we can look forward with real opti- 
mism to the future economic well-being 


of the Nation, it would be as foolish to 
close our eyes to the dangers and the prob- 
lems as it is to give way to fear. I am 
concerned about the agricultural situation, 
not because I am afraid that we lack the 
capacity or the willingness to chart the 
right courses, but because I want the farmer 
to share fully in the national well-being. 
He is just as much entitled to adequate re- 
turns as the businessman. He is just as 
much in need of fair take-home pay as the 
workingman. 

Our farmers are the ones who have been 
the most seriously hurt in the price decline 
as this Nation’s economy levels off from 
those dangerous inflationary price levels 
which were the real threat to the Nation's 
stability but a few months ago. The re- 
cession in the national economy has been 
forced upon the farmer, which has always 
been the unfortunate situation as the Na- 
tion’s economy tapers down from wartime 
inflation. 

The inflation carried the farmers’ and the 
ranchers’ operating expenses to dangerous 
high levels, and the drop in the returns for 
the farmers’ products and the ranchers’ live- 
stock has been exceedingly serious to bear. 

This has brought about a situation where 
the net return to the producer is the lowest 
since 1941. ` 

This low purchasing power is reflected in 
every community center, whether it þe big or 
small. The farmer is the first to suffer, but 
sooner or later other segments of the econ- 
omy are affected. This we must not permit 
to happen. 

Therefore, it is imperative that the Gov- 
ernment assist the producer in stabilizing 
his economy. If his operating expenses can- 
not be lowered, then his income must be 
raised. For that reason, I have favored the 
high level price program philosophy in Con- 
gress and I shall continue to support it in 
order that the producer is not liquidated in 
the process of meeting the Nation’s food and 
fiber needs. 

We must work for a well-rounded farm pro- 
gram, a program that will particularly pro- 
tect the family-type farmer, the man who is 
engaged in diversified agriculture. It is this 
type of farmer who is producing the livestock 
that you businessmen are engaged in sell- 
ing. 

We have advanced far in meeting our ag- 
ricultural problems in the past three decades, 
but I am not willing to say that we are at 
the end of the avenue in the farm program 
development. i; 

There are those who advocate the two- 
price system which would provide parity for 
that portion of our production that is do- 
mestically consumed, while the surplus over 
and above our domestic needs would be of- 
fered on the world market for whatever that 
world market can afford to pay for it. This 
proposal should have a thorough study. It 
may provide the ultimate solution, and such 
a program, I visualize, would bring in the 
able and trained businessmen who are in the 
business of marketing our products and com- 
modities the world over. 

It is not wise, nor will the taxpayer stand 
the financial burden inyolved, to store per- 
ishable commodities in cold-storage ware- 
houses for an indefinite period. Nor is it 
wise to put some of our other commodities 
into bins and permit their deterioration at 
the expense of all, while denying hungry 
people throughout so many areas of the 
world the opportunity to share in the bounti- 
ful harvest of this land. 

We are a nation blessed with a bountiful 
supply of food and fiber. Indeed, where is 
there a nation anywhere on earth that is as 
blessed as we are? We must not let the sur- 
pluses of food and fiber, which in themselves 
are part of our bountiful resources, to be a 
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discouraging element to our farmers and 
ranchers across this Nation. Our producers, 
whether they be the northern farmers, the 
ranchers of the great western cattle coun- 
try, the producers of citrus fruit in Cali- 
fornia or Florida, the great wheat producers, 
or the cotton producers—all have had a part 
in a commendable record of production 
which has made our agricultural economy 
outstanding. But we must face our problems 
honestly and fearlessly. We will not have 
solved them so far as agriculture is con- 
cerned and so far as the well-being of this 
Nation is concerned until such time as we 
have worked out a program that will place 
before the consumer the foods and fibers 
which are available from our bountiful har- 
vest. 

I know that we can take encouragement 
from the attitude of those who are respon- 
sible for our Government. I know that Pres- 
ident Eisenhower will do everything within 
the power of his great office to bring this 
Nation from the danger threatened by in- 
flation and an unsound currency to a stable 
economy. I know that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is seeking ways and means to handle 
the surpluses with which this Nation has 
been blessed, 

A great responsibility has been placed on 
the United States at this critical stage in the 
affairs of the world to provide a world lead- 
ership and to accept a world responsibility 
which makes it even more important than 
would otherwise be the case that we work to- 
gether to solve the problems which confront 
us at home. The attainment of world peace, 
to which our great President is dedicated, 
is the prime objective of every American cit- 
izen today, as it certainly is also the prime 
objective of men and women of goodwill 
everywhere. We do not expect that the 
international tensions will disappear over- 
night and that by some magic formula of 
words we can assure peace and justice and 
well-being in the world, but we do know that 
our entire effort as a nation is directed to- 
ward these ends. We are building up our 
economic and our military strength in order 
that we may assume the responsibility of 
leadership in world affairs which has been 
thrust upon us and in order that we may 
meet the challenge of an alien philosophy 
which would destroy all of the things which 
we treasure most in this country. 

I have said to you in the course of my ad- 
dress that I believe we can look forward with 
a degree of optimism to the future so far as 
our economic well-being in this country is 
concerned, I believe that we will solve the 
problems which face us in agriculture and 
that there is no sound reason for a psychol- 
ogy of fear in view of the changes and ad- 
justments that are taking place. I want to 
go one step further and say to you that I 
believe that we will also win this larger 
struggle for peace and will be able to build 
our Nation upon a firmer foundation of se- 
curity for the future. 


Proposed Immunity Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 25, 1953 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp two edito- 
rials on the proposed immunity legisla- 
tion. The first is an editorial entitled 
“The Grant of Immunity” from the New 
York Times of May 24, 1953. The sec- 
ond, entitled “Immunity Bath Bill,” is 
from the Washington Post of May 25, 
1953. 

There beirg no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

[From the New York Times of May 24, 1953] 
THE GRANT or IMMUNITY 

The immunity bill that Senator McCar- 
RAN all but succeeded in snapping through 
the Senate the other day without public 
hearings and without adequate debate is at 
last beginning to receive the attention it 
deserves. 

The problem which Senator McCarran’s 
bill seeks to answer is real, but the answer 
which he supplies is, in our opinion, not 
wholly satisfactory. The problem is that 
of forcing witnesses before congressional 
committees to give testimony by a grant of 
immunity which would thus remove from 
them the protection of the fifth amendment. 
It has become almost standard practice for 
reluctant witnesses nowadays to avoid re- 
sponsive answers by seeking cover under the 
constitutional guaranty against self-incrim- 
ination, which reads: “No person * * * 
shall be compelled in any criminal case to 
be a witness against himself.” Senator 
McCarRan’s bill would enable congressional 
committees by two-thirds vote to grant a 
broad immunity from prosecution in such 
terms that the witness, when thus given 
immunity and then directed to reply to a 
committee question, would have no choice 
but to reply or be cited for contempt. 

Obviously this power to grant immunity 
in exchange for testimony is a very weighty 
one. By relieving a witness of possible 
prosecution for criminal acts if he only an- 
swers an investigator's questions, congres- 
sional committees could, under certain cir- 
cumstances, perhaps unwittingly destroy a 
case that the Justice Department might have 
in preparation, On the other hand, congres- 
sional committees surely ought to have as 
much authority to require answers as many 
of the regulatory agencies of the Federal 
Government which already have effective im- 
munity powers. : 

The Justice Department objects to the 
present bill because it fails to guarantee 
that the Attorney General shall partici- 
pate in the congressional grant of immu- 
nity. Senator McCarran would go no fur- 
ther than to provide under House and Sen- 
ate rules that the Attorney General receive 
a week’s notice before grant of immunity— 
but the catch here is that those rules could 
easily be changed by either House. Sen- 
ator KEFAUVER proposes a compromise under 
which it would be required by law that the 
Attorney General be notified a week ahead. 
This provision would presumably give him 
time to register his objections, if any, with 
the committee. We are not at all sure that 
this would be sufficient safeguard against 
impetuous and perhaps unwise action of a 
congressional committee. 

The pending bill also leaves unanswered 
the problem of extending to witnesses the 
grant of immunity from State as distinct 
from Federal prosecution for the same crime. 
There are knotty questions involved in this 
kind of legislation, and we think the law- 
yers of the Senate ought to give them more 
time than they have yet seen fit to do. 
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From the Washington Post of May 25, 1953 
ImMounNItTy BATH BILL 


John W. Davis has raised some pertinent 
and interesting questions about the “im- 
munity bath” bill pending before the Senate. 
Can Congress give witnesses before its com- 
mittees immunity from prosecution under 
State laws so as to compel them to testify? 
If not, will the rule against self-incrimina- 
tion, which is embodied in the fifth amend- 
ment, continue to frustrate congressional 
committees even if Senator McCarran’s im- 
munity bath” bill should be written into law? 

The Supreme Court once decided that a 
refusal to answer in a Federal investigation 
could not be justified by claiming that dis- 
closures might lead to State prosecution. 
But suppose that a witness granted im- 
munity from prosecution by a congressional 
committee should confess to a crime for 
which he could be punished by the State in 
which it was committed. If he should be 
later indicted and convicted of that crime, 
he would certainly be a victim of his own 
testimony. Apparently this is what the au- 
thors of the fifth amendment were seeking 
to prevent when they provided that no per- 
son “shall be compelled in any criminal case 
to be a witness against himself.” The prin- 
ciple is not changed merely because the tes- 
timony might be elicited by one government 
and the prosecution be carried out by an- 
other. 

Mr. Davis, who is one of the country’s 
great constitutional lawyers, noted that the 
McCarran bill “does not purport in express 
terms to grant immunity from prosecution 
or penalty under State law.” And he thinks 
“there still may be doubt of the power of 
Congress so to provide.” We share that 
doubt. Even if Congress did have the power 
to shield a man from State prosecution, 
there would be a grave question about the 
wisdom of exercising it, without the consent 
of the State concerned in each case. Con- 
gress is not informed as to all State laws, 
much less as to law violators in the States. 

Certainly Mr. Davis, Dean Griswold, of 
Harvard Law School, Governor Dewey, and 
others who have responded to Senator Kn. 
GORE’s request for comment on the im- 
munity bill have proved one thing—that the 
measure should not have been reported out 
of committee without public hearings. Fur- 
ther study is needed to avoid either an en- 
croachment upon individual rights or a 
reckless granting of immunity to prosecu- 
tion by the legislative branch, and the best 
course might well be to recommit the bill 
for this purpose. 


No Thank You, Senator 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 25, 1953 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “No Thank You, Senator,” pub- 
lished in the Croton-Harmon News of 
May 7, 1953. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

No THANK You, SENATOR 

As reported in our last issue, this news- 

paper received a form letter from Senator 
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Jor McCarrny, offering to make available 
to us a regular column. We have decided 
not to publish it, and feel that our readers 
are entitled to our reasons. 

In the first place, even though a news- 
paper has a duty to publish opinions that 
are not necessarily its own, the systematic 
presentation of a feature indicates endorse- 
ment of the author's bona fides. This we 
cannot give the Senator. 

We have carried in our columns many in- 
dividual points of view with which we have 
disagreed. They have appeared in our let- 
ters to the editor and in the news columns 
that have covered public expressions of per- 
sonal opinion. But the publication of a 
regular column is quite another matter. 

Undoubtedly our readers include a good 
number who share the Senator's attitudes 
right down the line. But on the basis of 
our own examination of his past and current 
practices, we are convinced that we would 
find it necessary constantly to disassociate 
ourselves from the extravagant accusations 
he makes in his column. 

In our judgment, the manner and con- 
tent of his type of controversy do not con- 
tribute to the level of public discussion. 
His method of insinuating that all who dif- 
fer with him are Communists is a blow at 
free and reasoned debate. It creates the 
kind of fog in which the real Communists 
can conceal their presence. ; 

In the past he has launched unfounded 
attacks on the loyalty of many leading 
journalists, The Washington Post, the 
noted newspaperman Drew Pearson, the ed- 
itor of the New York Post, the leading news 
weekly Time magazine—have been ac- 
cused of Communist subversion by the Sen- 
ator. To publish his column would make us 
a party to the dissemination of charges 
against our professional colleagues which we 
believe to be false. f 

For example, in the sample column he sent 
us, he insinuates that the Nation's outstand- 
ing daily newspaper, the New York Times, 
is harboring “over 100 Communists” on its 
staff. He makes this charge by indirection. 
He takes no personal responsibility for its ac- 
curacy. He simply attributes it to another 
individual in terms that indicate his ap- 
proval. Then he explains that he is not in- 
vestigating this serious charge because “I do 
not have the names of any Communists on 
the New York Times whose books were dis- 
tributed by the information program.” 
Thus he deliberately implies that he does 
have the names of Communists on the 
Times’ staff whose books were not being 
distributed. 

This kind of writing, if perpetrated by a 
newspaper, would be promptly recognized as 
dishonest and unethical journalism. By this 
test alone it is clear that the column is prop- 
aganda and not journalism. It particularly 
is unacceptable coming from a United States 
Senator. : 


Excess-Profits Tax 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 25, 1953 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, in 
the issue of the Washington Star for 
Sunday, May 24, 1953, William Hines has 
written an article pointing out how the 
excess-profits tax is a weird tax and how 
it penalizes many types of business. 
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It was generally understood and agreed 
to by nearly everyone that the excess- 
profits tax would be allowed to die a 
peaceful death on June 30. There are 
now evidences that an attempt will be 
made to hold on to this tax. In view of 
that drive, I think it is worthwhile to 
put into the Recorp the statement by 
Mr. Hines showing how the tax looks 
and why most businesses are opposed 
to it. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WIRD Tax—No WonpER Excess Levy Is 

REVILED 


(By William Hines) 


Wren Senator Tart of Ohio, said last week 
that the excess-profits tax was a vicious levy, 
there were many Americans who breathed a 
fervent “Amen.” Not all, by a long shot, 
were big business types, and not all objected 
to taxation of corporations in general. 

One of the chief objections to the tax is 
that it tends to destroy initiative and penal- 
ize efficiency. Here is the story of three 
companies and how they fared in the never- 
never land of the excess-profits tax. Except 
for the fact that the companies do not exist 
and their product is fictitious, the story is 
true—in the sense that it could happen. 

On Smog Boulevard ir Middletown, United 
States of America, stand three factories, the 
homes, respectively, of the Acme Co., Bulls- 
eye, Inc., and the Criterion Corp. The three 
firms make foithboinders, these articles be- 
ing utterly without strategic or defense 
value, yet not notably in the luxury class. 

Each of these concerns is an established 
operation, with a corporate history going 
back well before World War II. Each is cap- 
italized exactly like the others, to the tune 
of $2 million, in 20,000 common shares of 
$100 par value. Each company derives all 
its income from production of goods, pays 
out all its earnings after taxes in dividends, 
and has had no capital additions or reduc- 
tions in recent times. And each company’s 
foithboinders are precisely as good as the 
foithboinders of its con.petitors. 

And as far as war profiteering is concerned, 
that did not enter into the picture. The 
total profits (before taxes) of the three 
companies increased 4.5 percent between 
1949 and 1952, while the general price level 
went up about 18.4 percent. So the indus- 
try’s real profits before taxes (meaning the 
purchasing power of its earnings) slumped 
about 11 percent in that period. 

Last year, when the auditors struck bal- 
ance sheets, each company had a net tax- 
able income of $300,000. What taxes did 
each pay? 

The logical assumption would be that 
whatever the tax bill of orie, it should be 
equal to that of its competitors on Smog 
Boulevard. But such an assumption reckons 
without the excess-profits tax. This year, 
when taxpaying time arrived, the picture 
looked like this: 


Company: Total tares 
— — a Seen $190, 700 
— Eee ~---= 165,800 
Criterion . 0 


To find out why Acme was stuck for over 
$40,000 more taxes than Criterion, we must 
take a look at the past—specifically that part 
of the past that fell between January 1, 
1946, and December 31, 1949. ‘This is the 
a base period of the excess-profits 


Acme: In the immediate postwar years, 
Acme was rocking along under momentum 
from the past. But Acme was suffering from 


corporate hardening of the arteries. Its 
management was old, complacent and ra- 
ther inefficient. Profits suffered. This went 
on until early in 1950, when the stockholders 
rebelled, shook up the operation and hired 
an on-the-ball manager. The company took 
on new life. 

During the base period, Acme's profits had 
averaged $200,000 a year. By 1952, solely 
through increased efficiency, Acme was mak- 
ing $300,000. 

Bullseye: Bullseye, Inc., always was a rea- 
sonably efficient operation. Its management 
kept things going on an even keel not only 
throughout the base period, but on into the 
fifties. There was no crisis for Bullseye any- 
where along the line. 

During the base period, Bullseye's profits 
had averaged $300,000 a year. At the end of 
1952, the balance sheet for that year showed 
the usual $300,000 net. 

Criterion: The Criterion Corp.’s story is 
just the reverse of Acme’s. In the forties, 
Criterion’s management was sharp and the 
company was the envy of the “foithboinder” 
industry. Criterion even got written up in 
Fortune. Then, early in the fifties, Criterion 
had a touch of rheumatism. Things slack- 
ened up and profits suffered. The stock- 
holders never got around to cleaning up the 
management—perhaps for reasons that will 
become clear later. 

During the base period, Criterlon's an- 
nual profits averaged $361,446. At the end of 
1952, however, Criterion's yearly net was only 
$300,000. 

Here is how the three companies figured 
their taxes: 


Bulls- | Crite- 


Acme eye tion 


Base period average . 5200, 000 
Net profits, 1932. 


Excess profits credit (83 per- 
cent of base) ------s---- 166, 
Excess profits net income 


„000 $300, 000) $361, 446 
300, 000 300, 000| 300, 000 


Computation: 
30 percent normal tax 90, 
22 percent surtax (on all 
$25,000. .. . 60, 
40, 


, 200) 


190, 700 


Total tax. 
Profits after taxes 100, 
Return on investment: 


After taxes... 


Thus Acme, the most efficiently managed 
firm, got the least net return on its capitali- 
zation, while Criterion, a slackly run opera- 
tion, got the greatest. (This may have been 
the reason Criterion’s stockholders did not 
shake up the management when gross profits 
started falling off in 1951.) 

To carry things a step further, what would 
happen if the holders of 60,000 shares of stock 
in the three corporations started trading 
among themselves with the idea in mind of 
getting a 6-percent return on their invest- 
ment? Remember that shares have a par 
value of $100—they are worth that much at 
face value and cost that much originally. 
Here is what would happen to those com- 
panies’ $100 shares: 


Bullseye 


Thus arises an Alice-in-Wonderland situ- 
ation in which the stock of a prosperous, 
well-operated company sells far below that 
of a firm in a less favorable financial posi- 
tion—all because of the working of the 
excess-profits tax, 
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The Nation’s Health Needs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 25, 1953 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a very fine 
editorial entitled “The Nation’s Health 
Needs,” which appeared in the April 4 
issue of America, a great Catholic pub- 
lication. Its analysis of the work of Pres- 
ident Truman’s Commission on the 
Health Needs of the Nation is, in my 
opinion, excellent. 

There being no objection, the editorial 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
THE NATION’s HEALTH NEEDS 

With the recent appearance of volumes II 
and III, the five-volume report of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on the Health Needs of 
the Nation, Mr. Truman's final effort to deal 
adequately with the growing problem of put- 
ting proper medical care within the reach 
of all Americans, is now complete. The two 
new studies are entitled “America’s Health 
Status: Needs and Resources,” and a “Sta- 
tistical Appendix” to it (Washington, GPO, 
$1.25 and $1.50). 

They outline and document the diversi- 
fied needs of the American people in regard 
to the promotion of health and the preven- 
tion, diagnosis, and treatment of disease. 
They give detailed consideration to the 
health problems of particular population 
groups, such as mothers and children, indus- 
trial workers, farmers, migratory workers, and 
the aging. They also evaluate the resources 
for dealing with their health problems in 
terms of available and needed physicians, 
dentists, nurses, hospitals, and clinics. 

There will unquestionably be a wide di- 


` versity of opinion about the practicality and 


desirability of the cooperative Federal-State- 
Regional plan the commission proposed last 
December as the best way to complement the 
work of voluntary insurance plans (America, 
January 3, p. 369). It is hard to see, how- 
ever, how anyone can question the fact that 
the five-volume report furnishes the most 
up-to-date information we have on the 
country’s health needs and its present equip- 
ment for coping with them. 

But will Congress take any immediate ac- 
tion on the Magnuson report? Very likely 
not. To begin with, the American Medical 
Association has opposed the Commission 
from the day it was appointed. AMA spokes- 
men blasted it as an attempt to play politics 
with the medical welfare of the American 
people.” When the first volume of the Com- 
mission’s report appeared last December, the 
AMA dubbed it “compulsory insurance,” 
which it identifies with “socialized medi- 
cine.” As recently as March 14 President 
Eisenhower professed to the House of Dele- 
gates of the AMA meeting in Washington 
that the words “compulsory” and “socialized” 
rubbed him the wrong way. His adminis- 
tration, he assured the doctors, would never 
forsake “our traditional system of free enter- 
prise” in medicine. 

Nevertheless, the Magnuson report is by 
no means a dead issue. On March 18 the 
National Health Council, consisting of 42 
national professional societies and organiza- 
tions working in the field of health services, 
proceeded to discuss the report at its meet- 
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ing in New York City. It did so, moreover, 
after having been strongly urged by the AMA 
to put the report on ice. 

Labor unions and the public may demand 
action on the Nation’s health needs. The 
administration may have to resurrect the 
Flanders-Ives bill of 1949. The, President 
promised last fall, during his campaign, to 
put a floor“ under medical services. He 
may yet have to do so, in some form or other. 

G. G. 


Proposed Immunity Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 25, 1953 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I have 
invited a number of distinguished mem- 
bers of the bar to comment on the pro- 
posed immunity legislation which was 
reported to the Senate without public 
hearings. On May 18 I had printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the com- 
ments which I received from Erwin N. 
Griswold, dean of the Harvard Law 
School; Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, of New 
York; and the Honorable John W. Davis, 
one of the leaders of the American bar. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
at this time additional comments which 
I have received from: 

Donald R. Richberg, lecturer in con- 
stitutional law at the Nniversity of Vir- 
ginia, and former Government official; 

Donald C. Cook, Chairman of the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission and 
former chief counsel of the Armed Serv- 
ices Preparedness Subcommittee of the 
Senate; 

Francis Biddle, former Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States; 

Telford Taylor, former chief of coun- 
sel for War Crimes, Office of Military 
Government; 

Paul A. Freund, distinguished scholar 
in the field of constitutional law and 
professor at the Law School of Harvard 
University; and 

Theodore Pearson, chairman, com- 
mittee on Federal legislation, Associa- 
tion of the Bar of the City of New York. 

There being no objection, the com- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA., May 15, 1953. 
Hon. HARLEY M. KILGORE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR KILGORE: Since I wrote you, 
on May 8, regarding Senate bill 16 I have had 
an opportunity to examine the bill, the re- 
port of the Committee on the Judiciary, and 
the individual view submitted by Senator 
Keravver. According to the newspapers of 
today, consideration of this bill by the Senate 
has been postponed for some time. I do not 
believe that I am sufficiently well informed 
regarding the subject matter of compelling 
testimony upon a grant of immunity to 
make my views worthy of any special con- 
sideration. Nevertheless, I must express my 
feeling of doubt as to the wisdom of giving 
congressional committees the right to over- 


ride the constitutional objection of a witness 
by granting him immunity from prosecution 
on self-incriminating testimony which he 
may be compelled to give. Where a claim of 
privilege is made by a witness in judicial pro- 
ceedings the judge has an opportunity to 
weigh the desirability of obtaining evidence 
against the undesirability of granting immu- 
nity, particularly if he has specific issues be- 
fore him to aid in his judgment. But where 
a committee is making an investigation it 
will be peculiarly difficult for the committee 
to weigh all the possible evil consequences 
of a grant of immunity against the very un- 
certain good consequence of compelling the 
particular testimony which is sought. 

There might be some protection afforded 
against unwise action by obtaining the ap- 
proval of the Attorney General. On the oth- 
er hand, this may involve the Attorney Gen- 
eral in a responsibility difficult to fulfill. I 
can sympathize with the desire of congres- 
sional committees to break down the irritat- 
ing barriers presented by witnesses who claim 
their constitutional privilege. This is par- 
ticularly irritating when it is known or sus- 
pected that the testimony of the witness 
would not tend to incriminate him, but the 
claim of privilege is made in support of a 
stubborn refusal to testify. Nevertheless, it 
might be better in the long run for the com- 
mittees to investigate so far as they can and 
then insist on further investigation through 
the invocation of judicial authority, 

Sincerely yours, 
Donatp R. RICHBERG. 


SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., May 14, 1953. 

Dear SENATOR KILGORE: I am writing in 
response to your kind letter of May 7, 1953, 
inviting my views with respect to S. 16, which 
would amend the present immunity statute 
so as to enable committees of the Congress 
to obtain pertinent testimony from witnesses 
called before committees in exchange for 
grants of immunity to those witnesses. 

There is little doubt in my mind as to the 
desirability of an immunity provision such 
as that contemplated by S. 16. It is a valu- 
able investigatory weapon, However, I think 
it is important that proper safeguards be 
prescribed to prevent it from becoming the 
shield of criminals. 

The Commission is one of a number of 
Government agencies whose basic legisla- 
tion contains immunity provisions similar 
to that provided in S. 16. However, the 
agency exercising the power to grant im- 
munity to witnesses in every case of which 
I am aware also has a full knowledge of the 
charges which might be brought against the 
witness under the statutes for violation of 
which immunity is sought. Thus, the 
agency may weigh the benefits to be de- 
rived from the testimony against the pos- 
sibility that the witness may be granted 
absolution from certain crimes, and make 
an informed decision. Generally speaking, 
the power to grant immunity is one which 
is very rarely exercised and even when it is 
the grant of immunity is extended only to 


.minor participants in a scheme after it has 


been demonstrated that their testimony is 
an absolute prerequisite to the successful 
completion of an investigation. 

I believe that unless the agency which is 
empowered to decide whether or not to grant 
immunity is in possession of sufficient facts 
and has sufficient knowledge of the laws in- 
volved that it can predict the consequences 
which would flow from a particular grant of 
immunity, it cannot possibly use the power 
with sufficient wisdom to protect the public 
interest. While I believe that no commit- 
tee of Congress would knowingly provide a 
hayen for those who assert the privilege 
against self-incrimination, it seems to me 
that some provision should be made for ef- 
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fective coordination and cooperation between 
congressional committees and the agency of 
the Government entrusted with the respon- 
sibility for general law enforcement. Other- 
wise, inadvertent grants of immunity may 
have unfortunate consequences. 

S. 16 would grant complete and full im- 
munity for any “transactions, matters, or 
things” concerning which a person is com- 
pelled to testify after having claimed his 
privilege against self-incrimination. The 
only reference to consultation with the At- 
torney General to prevent the abuses which 
might easily flow from such a broad grant 
is that contained in the committee report, 
which states any provision for advance no- 
tice to the Attorney General “shall be by rule 
of the committee or the House concerned and 
not by statute” (p. 3). For the reasons I 
have outlined, I feel that it is essential to 
sound government administration, proper 
law enforcement, and to the utility of the 
provision itself, that the statute itself pro- 
vide for consultation, or at least advance no- 
tice to the Attorney General, and that this 
question should not be left for implementa- 
tion by committee rule. 

I hope that my views are of some assistance 
to you and that you will call upon me if I 
can be of any additional assistance. I have 
no objection to your making my comments 
a part of the CONGRESSIONAL R&corp if you 
so desire. 

With very best wishes and highest per- 
sonal regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Donatp C. Coox, 
Chairman. 


WasuHInocTon, D. C., May 12, 1953. 

Dear SENATOR KILGORE: I have your letter 
of May 6 enclosing a copy of S. 16, of the re- 
port of the Committee on the Judiciary to 
which the bill was referred, and Senator 
Keravuver’s suggestion that the Attorney 
General should be consulted before any im- 
munity be granted to a witness. You ask 
me to give my views on the proposed legis- 
lation. — 

I heartily concur with Senator KEFAUVER’S 
suggested amendment. The granting of im- 
munity without such consultation might 
well result in preventing prosecution where 
prosecution was called for. Senator KE- 
FAUVER’s reference to the Rosenberg case is 
a striking example of this. Any congres- 
sional committee, would, I should think, 
want to obtain the views of the Attorney 
General before putting the committee in the 
position of, in effect, pardoning a notorious 
criminal without knowing what it was doing. 
The committee is not, under the proposed 
amendment, bound by the Attorney General's 
views; and it is difficult to see why its judg- 
ment would not be benefited by having them, 

The witness, under the proposed proce- 
dure, is protected from Federal prosecution, 
but not from any State action. I should 
think it extremely doubtful whether the 
United States could, constitutionally, even 
if it were deemed desirable so to do, grant 
a witness immunity from State prosecution. 
Consideration might be given, however, as 
to whether Congress could provide that evi- 
dence given before one of its committees, 
should not be used in any other trial. I 
do not know whether such a provision 
would be constitutional. I should think it 
might be considered. 

The bill is carefully drawn, and contains 
an excellent provision that the immunity 
action must be taken by two-thirds of the 
members of the full committee, including at 
least one member of each party. This goes 
far to protect the witness from any arbitrary 
action by the committee. But further pro- 
tection might well be granted the witness. 
It is customary in most congressional com- 
mittees to give witnesses the right to coun- 
sel, but, although the rules or practice of 
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several committees so provide, a witness has 

no statutory right to counsel. Why not 

consider adding a provision that before any 

witness is compelled to testify, he be given 

the specific right to counsel, and to cross- 

examine any witness who may theretofore 
. have testified against him? 

I note that you say that there have been 
no public hearings on S. 16, and I can sense 
a reluctance on the part of several Senators 
to change so fundamentally our basic law 
with respect to claiming constitutional 
rights under the fifth amendment. 

It is my sincere hope that the bill may 
be referred back to committee for further 
consideration along the lines I have sug- 
gested. 

With warm personal regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Francis BIDDLE. 


Lanois, TAYLOR & ScOLL, 
New York, N. Y., May 11, 1953. 
Hon. HARLEY M. KILGORE, 
United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Kiucore: This will acknowl- 
edge with thanks your letter of May 7, en- 
closing a copy of S. 16 and Senate Report No. 
153, on Senator McCarran’s bill for the grant- 
ing of immunity to witnesses before con- 
gressional committees. I would have replied 
sooner, but for my absence from New York 
at the time your letter arrived. 

Senator McCarran’s bill, as surely you have 
noted, empowers a majority of any congres- 
sional investigating committee to grant im- 
munity. Iam entirely in accord with Sena- 
tor Kxrauvxn's belief that the Attorney Gen- 
eral should be brought into the picture be- 
fore any such immunity is extended. In- 
deed, I am not sure that Senator KEravuver’s 
proposed requirement of mere notification to 
the Attorney General goes far enough. It 
seems to me that, if the Attorney General is 
not in accord with the proposal to grant im- 
munity to a particular witness, it would be 
preferable to require a vote of the House of 
Congress (Senate or House of Representa- 
tives, as the case may be) as a prerequisite 
to the grant of immunity. 

I have no objection to your inserting these 
comments in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

With all good wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
TELFORD TAYLOR. 


Law SCHOOL or HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
Cambridge, Mass., May 18, 1953. 
Hon. HARLEY M. KILGORE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR KILGORE: I appreciate your 
courtesy in sending me a copy of S. 16 and 
requesting my views on the desirability of its 
enactment. 

I would not favor the enactment of legisla- 
tion granting immunity to witnesses before 
committees of the Congress in exchange for 
their compelled testimony, unless two addi- 
tional legislative measures were taken: 

1. A provision requiring the concurrence 
of the Attorney General in any determina- 
tion to compel the testimony and confer the 
immunity. This seems to me essential in 
order to maintain the responsibility of the 
Department of Justice for the administra- 
tion of the criminal law. 

2. The enactment of legislation regulariz- 
ing the procedure of committees of the Con- 
gress with a view to granting to witnesses ad- 
ditional safeguards of a procedural nature. 
As you know, several bills designed to achieve 
this purpose have been introduced. 

You may feel free to use this letter in 
whatever way seems appropriate. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Paul A. FREUND. 


KELLEY, Dar, NEWHALL & MAGINNES, 
New York, May 11, 1953. 
Hon. HARLEY M. KILGORE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator KILGORE: Mr. Bethuel 
M. Webster, president of the Association of 
the Bar of the City of New York, has asked 
me to acknowledge with thanks your letter 
to him of May 7, 1953, with enclosures. He 
referred your letter to me because the asso- 
ciation’s committee on Federal legislation, 
of which I am chairman, has been studying 
this measure and has recently obtained the 
report thereon (No. 153) of the Committee 
on the Judiciary dated April 20, 1953, and 
the individual views thereon of Senator 
Keravuver dated April 27. While neither our 
committee nor the association has taken ac- 
tion on any report, I am pleased to comply 
with your request for an expression of per- 
sonal views. I have no objection to your 
making these comments a part of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, if you care to do so. 

The report of the Judiciary Committee 
seems adequately to demonstrate that the 
power to compel testimony by an effective 
grant of immunity is one which should be 
made applicable to testimony before congres- 
sional investigating committees. The Su- 
preme Court recently pointed out that an 
effective immunity provision has been in- 
cluded “in virtually all of the major regula- 
tory enactments of the Federal Government.” 
(Shapiro v. United States (335 U. S. at p. 5) 
(1948).) Under proper safeguards, there ap- 
pears to be no sound reason why congres- 
sional investigating committees should not 
have the same authority to get all the facts 
bearing on the subject of their investigation 
that is now vested in many agencies of the 
executive department. In all respects but 
one, I believe that the bill as reported con- 
tains appropriate safeguards, and my single 
disagreement is on the point made in the 
individual views. 

Three distinct positions have been taken 
as to what should be the relationship be- 
tween the Attorney General and the investi- 
gating committee with respect to the grant- 
ing of immunity. A letter from the Depart- 
ment of Justice (appended to the report) 
takes the position that because the Attorney 
General has responsibility for criminal pros- 
ecution he should “participate” in the 
granting of immunity (which I take it 
means that he should be given a veto power 
over the proposed action by the committee). 
Senator Kerauver would not give such a 
power but would require that the Attorney 
General be notified of the proposed action 
and given an opportunity to present his 
views to the committee. The majority of 
the Judiciary Committee has rejected both 
of these positions, and in its report states 
that any provision for advance notice to 
the Attorney General should be only by a 
rule of the committee or House concerned— 
which means that the matter may not be 
dealt with at all. ‘ 

This would seem to be one of many situ- 
ations in which it is difficult to draw a pre- 
cise line between the field of executive and 
legislative authority. Though the position 
of the Department of Justice has much prac- 
tical force, nevertheless the power to in- 
vestigate is an inherent legislative power. 
While undue interference in executive mat- 
ters is not desirable, congressional investi- 
gators cannot be expected to yield to execu- 
tive direction in determining what testi- 
mony they should insist upon from wit- 
nesses who are properly brought before them. 
There appears to be no more reason to per- 
mit the Attorney General to veto a grant of 
immunity to a witness before a committee, 
than there would be for allowing a com- 
mittee to prevent the Attorney General from 
compelling testimony before a grand jury in 
a proceeding under the Sherman Act (which 
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testimony under present law creates immu- 
nity). The case for allowing the final deci- 
sion to rest with the committee is particu- 
larly strong when it is recognized that 
many congressional investigations have been 
concerned with activities of the executive 
branch of the Government (c. f. McGrain v. 
Daugherty 273 U. S. 135 (1927)). Inves- 
tigation of an administration in power can- 
not well be made subject in this important 
respect to limitation by an appointee of that 
administration. Where the Attorney Gen- 
eral believes that there is good ground for 
the Nation’s preserving its right to prose- 
cute a particular individual, he should have 
little difficulty in persuading one-third plus 
one of the members of a committee that im- 
munity should be denied to that individual. 
While the position of the Department of 
Justice seems to go too far in one direction, 
it also seems undesirable to adopt the com- 
plete disregard of the Attorney General that 
is embodied in the bill as reported. 

The work of the Department of Justice in 
preparing for prosecution is necessarily per- 
formed in secrecy; and under the bill a vote 
to grant immunity, and the compelled testi- 
mony for which it is granted, may be taken 
at closed sessions of the committee. Thus 
the executive and the legislative branches 
may each be pursuing the same line of in- 
quiry without the knowledge of the other, 
If the Attorney General has not been ad- 
vised before immunity is granted, the com- 
mittee may unwittingly jeopardize a vital 
interest of the Nation and defeat efforts of 
the Department to which much work and 
expense have been devoted. One of the evi- 
dent purposes of the bill is to assure that the 
power to grant immunity be exercised re- 
sponsibly and after full consideration, and 
in my judgment this purpose would be de- 
feated by failure to require reasonable notice 
to the Attorney General. 

In this field where perfection of balance 
is probably impossible of achievement, I be- 
lieve that Senator Kerauver’s admendment 
would provide the best available means of 
bringing about a reasonable and workable 
accommodation between the legislative and 
executive branches of the Government, 

Sincerely yours, 
THEODORE PEARSON. 


The McCarran-Walter Law Should Be 
Upheld 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS — 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1953 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to say that Capt. John B. 
Trevor, of New York City, is one of the 
best posted men in America on immigra- 
tion matters and that he has recently 
put out a statement that is clear and 
convincing as all his articles are. He 
gives very convincing arguments why 
the President’s recommendations for the 
admission of many thousands of addi- 
tional aliens should not be carried out 
at this time. His statement is as follows: 

With all respect to the President his mes- 
sage to Congress concerning the admission of 
immigrants demonstrates that he has been 
misinformed and misled regarding the na- 
ture and the fundamental purpose of the 
quota system now in force. 
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The paragraph of the President’s message 
reading: “There is one sphere in which civil 
rights are inevitably involved in Federal leg- 
islation. This is the sphere of immigration.” 
This statement is misleading as the Consti- 
tution of the United States conveys no civil 
rights“ to the alien to enter or remain in the 
United States. The privilege to enter and 
remain in the United States is conveyed by 
statute. This privilege of entering or re- 
maining may be withdrawn or modified in 
any way which Congress may determine is 
for the best interests of the United States. 

The statement in the fourth paragraph of 
the President’s message that the “existing 
legislation contains injustices” is devoid of 
any sound basis in fact. The McCarran- 
Walter Act, of course, embodies provisions 
which deny certain privileges to aliens which 
were regarded by the authors as essential for 
the welfare of the United States, and which 
no alien is justified in demanding as a mat- 
ter of right. 

Furthermore, let me say that the state- 
ment that the McCarran-Walter Act does, 
in fact, discriminate was made by the Presi- 
dent obviously without any knowledge of 
what the facts in reality are. This error is 
emphasized by the recommendation that 
further study of the proper method of de- 
termining quotas would be necessary. 

The President is obviously unaware of the 
fact that the quota system embodied in the 
McCarran-Walter Act has not only been 
under study by the experts employed by 
the Judiciary Committees of the House and 
Senate during the past 5 years, but also he 
must be unaware that the quota system it 
provides for was originally perfected as a 
result cf a wholly independent study by ex- 
perts of the Departments of State, Com- 
merce, and Labor during the years 1924, 
1925, 1926, 1927, and 1928. The purpose of 
the quota system proclaimed as a result of 
the findings of these experts was adopted 
to abolish for all times any grounds for 
a charge that Congress was discriminating 
against any nation, race, or creed which 
had contributed to the overwhelming mass 
of our population derived by entry or de- 
scent from immigrants of European origins. 

Permit me to add that the legislation re- 
cently introduced, as I understand it, at the 
President's request to admit 240,000 refugees 
represents the very essence of discrimination, 
and in effect nullifies the fundamental pur- 
pose for which the national origins quota 
system was adopted. As I have given pro- 
longed study, as you may recall, to these 
questions, I regret that I am not well enough 
to appear before your committee in person. 
However, permit me to urge that your com- 
mittee disapprove the recommendations of 
the President in respect to the McCarran- 
Walter Act and disapprove his recommenda- 
tions in regard to refugees. When the sol- 
diers are turned loose from our Armed 
Forces, they will properly resent any action 
by Congress by which jobs to which they 
may rightfully claim priority of considera- 
tion have been allotted to foreigners. 

; Joun B, TREVOR, 
President Emeritus of the American 
Coalition. 


Needed Allied Nations Conference 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 


the following excellent article by John 
Griffin, one of the outstanding newspa- 
permen in New England, which ap- 
peared in Boston Sunday Post, Boston, 
Mass., May 24, 1953: 


British Must SHOW INTENTIONS ON KOREA 
at BERMUDA MEETING 


(By John Griffin) 


The proposed meeting of Prime Minister 
Churchill, President Eisenhower and the 
Premier of France is supposed to be a pre- 
liminary to a meeting of those three with 
Premier Malenkoy of the Soviet Union, At 
least that is the way the British are consider- 
ing it. 

Whether it will lead to such a conference 
with the Russians or not, it is a good oppor- 
tunity for the allied nations to thrash out 
some of the problems that have split them 
at the present time. 

Moreover, it will be an opportunity for a 
showdown between the United States and 
Britain, to find out once and for all whether 
the British intend to continue to throw ob- 
stacles in the way of the war effort in Korea. 
In that sense, this earlier meeting is just as 
important as any later conference with Mal- 
enkov. 

It will be a meeting in which the two 
leading members are far apart, and at this 
particular moment it is difficult to see how 
the differences can be settled because they 
appear to be fundamental. 

In the first place, we are fighting a gov- 
ernment in China which is officially recog- 
nized by the British. This is a weird situa- 
tion from any point of view, for Britain is 
supposed to be associated with us in that 
fight while at the same time Britain is on 
friendly relations with the enemy. 


HAVE DIED IN VAIN 


Britain favors the admission of the enemy 
to the United Nations Security Council, 
while our conception is that the war is to 
prevent just that, to see that the aggressor 
is not rewarded by such membership. This 
is an even weirder situation. 

If the Red Chinese were permitted to be- 
come a member of the Security Council there 
wouldn't be any war in Korea, and if Britain 
has her way in admitting that government, 
then the American casualties in Korea will 
have been in vain. 

Actually, the Red Chinese aggression is an 
aggression against the United Nations, so 
if the aggressor is accepted as a member 
of the Security Council, the United Nations 
will have lost the war. 

Britain is in favor of turning Formosa 
over to the Red Chinese, and, of course, we 
have given a pledge that we won't do any- 
thing of the sort. 

The United States is committed to a united 
independent Korea, That is the stated ob- 
jective of the United Nations, of which Brit- 
ain is a part. If the United Nations aban- 
don Korea, as the British are willing to do, 
and turn Formosa over to the Reds, it will 
be an action as cynical as any in history. 

Britain has been trading with the enemy, 
and apparently intends not only to go on 
doing so, but even to enlarge that trading. 
Only a couple of days ago, it was announced 
that a British economic expert has been sent 
to head the diplomatic mission in Peiping. 

It is pretty clear that such an announce- 
ment means that the British intend to build 
up more trade with the Chinese Communists, 
and the announcement came at a time when 
the British policy was under attack in the 
Congress at Washington. It was a defiant 
move on the part of Churchill, who, while 
he was making it, was also saying that there 
wasn’t much disagreement between the two 
nations, 

SAME AS REDS’ LINE 

Both Mr. Churchill and former Prime 

Minister Attlee have apparently convinced 
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most Britons that the United States doesn't 
want peace, thereby taking the same line as 
the Soviet Union and the Red Chinese. 

They have even undertaken to criticize the 
American form of government, apparently 
because it is so constructed that the Presi- 
dent cannot by himself make deals about 
which the Congress and the people have 
nothing to say. 

They have succeeded in convincing Britons 
that for economic or other reasons the 
United States does not want a truce in Ko- 
rea or a diminishing in world tensions. 

This is one of the most insulting attitudes 
ever taken by a friendly nation toward an 
ally. It is a wonder that the American peo- 
ple aren't stirred up by it to the point where 
they would insist upon a retraction. 

Nowadays sensations of that sort come so 
fast that the impact of each is continually 
lessening. But this particular case will be 
difficult to forget, and will be almost im- 
possible to overcome at the forthcoming Ber- 
muda meeting, unless the American leaders 
have lost the ability to become honestly in- 
dignant. 

To accuse the United States of wanting 
war in order to achieve some economic ben- 
efits is to follow the line of the Commu- 
nists, It was just that sort of talk that the 
Red Chinese used on American prisoners in 
an effort to turn them toward communism. 

To say that the United States does not 
want a truce in Korea or a lessening in world 
tensions is to insult the President and the 
people of this country. The answer to the 
charge is that the United States does not 
want a truce which forsakes principle just 
because the British want to trade with the 
Reds. 

MONEY VERSUS PRINCIPLES 


On the record the United States has always 
been more interested in peace than any other 
great nation, and it certainly has fought its 
wars on the basis of principle. It doesn’t 
want to be responsible for another Munich. 

The British are ready to abandon prin- 
ciple in favor of expediency, and obviously 
they don't want to be held to the principles 
enunciated by the United Nations, although 
they had a part in outlining those principles. 

The reception accorded the announcement 
in England that the Bermuda meeting will 
be held, indicates that the British feel every- 
thing is pointing toward their view. But it 
is clear that President Eisenhower does not 
agree with their program. 

He even made it clear at the White House 
that the Bermuda meeting is not being con- 
sidered by him as a preliminary to a meet- 
ing with the Russians, but is simply an ef- 
fort to straighten things out between the 
Allies. 

He is on record that he wants to see some 
concrete evidence that the Russians are not 
just talking for the purpose of stalling 
things, that they have a desire to work out a 
settlement of world tensions. 

The best thing that can happen at Ber- 
muda is for President Eisenhower to inform 
Britain that there must be an end to the 
effort being made to discredit us in Korea 
and before the whole world, that we intend 
to stick to our own form of government and 
let the British go socialistic if they want to, 
that our form of government has served us 
well and is not subject to revision by the 
British. 

Unless a clear understanding of principles 
is achieved, there is no sense in going into 
a meeting with Malenkov and there is also 
no sense of trying to appease a nation that 
is more interested in building up its own 
trade than in holding to the principles that 
guide freemen. 

Remember when the British used to deride 
us as a nation interested in money only? 
Who is the money grabber now? 
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Put Defense in the Defense Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1953 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include a timely and thought-provoking 
article by Arthur F. Kelly, president of 
the Air Force Association, which ap- 
peared in the current issue of the maga- 
zine Air Force: 


Put DEFENSE IN THE DEFENSE BUDGET—IN THE 
Face or a GROWING RUSSIAN THREAT, THE 
New DEFENSE BUDGET WOULD SLACKEN OUR 
PREPAREDNESS PACE AND SLASH OUR Am- 
POWER; THIS IS COURTING DISASTER 


(By Arthur F. Kelly) 


The defense budget now before Congress 
resembles thé first draft rather than the final 
version of a document designed to insure 
our security. 

Like most first-draft papers in the defense 
budget arena, it represents the fiscal approach 
to the complex security problem rather than 
the full solution, and we hope Congress will 
consider it in that light. 

Each year, for example, the comptroller of 
defense has opened the budget season at 
the Pentagon with a set of figures based on 
a stringent money ceiling. This is a bar- 
gaining budget obviously designed to “bring 
the services into line” and no one, except 
perhaps the comptroller himself, thinks of 
it in terms of a finished product, 

Last year the comptroller called it a 
benchmark budget. In its balanced-force 
concept and its curtailment of land-based 
aviation, it was similar to the new defense 
budget which the administration sent to 
Congress last month. 

It is rather amazing that this new bench- 
mark budget ever got up to the front office, 
much less through the White House and to 
the Hill. This reflects, perhaps, not only 
incomplete staff work, but the terrific strain 
on the man in the White House during the 
first 100 hectic days of the new adminis- 
tration. 

For it should be apparent to all by now 
that this new defense budget is lacking in 
one basic ingredient—defense. 

If sustained in its present form, it could 
well mean the transfer, by default, of world 
balance of power to Russia. 

At best, it is an open invitation for Russia 
to pursue its long-range plan of conquest 
through limited aggression and atomic 
blackmail. 

At worst, it is a tempting challenge for the 
Soviet to shortcut this route and get the job 
done quickly with all-out atomic attack on 
the United States. 

If there are less frightening alternatives 
than these, they are not discernible in an 
analysis of the defense budget. 

Russia’s buildup of air-atomic striking 
power continues apace, unaffected either by 
America’s obsession for solvency or by a 
homegrown peace offensive. 

No one in authority has disputed the grow- 
ing military might behind the Iron Curtain. 
Last month Gen. Omar Bradley told a con- 
gressional committee that Russia’s “atomic 
capability is rapidly improving.” 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff have not changed 
their estimate, made more than a year ago, 
that by mid-1954 Russia will be able to deal 
this country a crippling atomic blow. 


A group of eminent scientists on the Lin- 
coln air defense project, after a fresh and 
independent analysis, haye come to substan- 
tially the same conclusion. 

The President, in a press conference last 
month, made it clear that he was not taking 
issue with such grim appraisals of the Rus- 
sian threat. 

Yet, this new defense budget would slash 
drastically the military program projected 
for the next fiscal year. 

It is a military fact, also undisputed by 
people of authority, that airpower is the key 
to our preparedness. 

The President has long been on record in 
this regard, ever since a conference with his 
top wartime commanders in 1945, shortly 
after the fall of Germany, when he flatly 
declared that airpower had changed the na- 
ture of warfare, and that future military 
planning must reflect the change. 

Last month Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther, 
Chief of Staff at Supreme Allied Headquar- 
ters in Europe, underscored this thinking in 
testimony before a Senate committee. 

“Airpower,” said General Gruenther, “is 
the dominant factor in war today.“ 

Yet, in this new defense budget, the Air 
Force bears the brunt of the slash. 

Against the budget submitted to Congress 
by the Truman administration, Air Force 
spending would be cut by about one-third, 
the overall military budget by only one- 
eighth. 

Fully $5 billion would be taken from the 
Air Force program. 

For the first time since the 1951 fiscal 
year, the Army would receive more money 
than the Air Force. 

More than $3 billion would be cut from the 
Air Force program for the construction of 
new aircraft and the purchase of spares, 
parts, and auxiliary items. 

The strength of the Air Force would be 
reduced by some 50,000 military personnel 
and 11,000 civilians. 

The Air Force research and development 
program, key to the quality of our future 
air weapons, would be reduced by more than 
$70 million. 

This budget would ring the death knell of 
the 143-wing Air Force program. 

Both the Army and Navy have virtually 
reached the force levels approved by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. The Air Force still 
is building toward those levels, and to a large 
degree still is a paper force. The budget 
of the new administration approves, in 
effect, the Truman administration's strength 
levels for the Army and Navy, and disap- 
proves the strength level projected for the 
Air Force, 

So it is that the administration, despite 
the growing Russian threat, against which 
alrpower is decisive, would reduce our mili- 
tary strength in general, and the Air Force 
in particular. 

It has been suggested by the press that 
such action stems from the belief that we 
can base our defense planning and defense 
spending largely on Russian intentions. If 
so, doesn’t the unslackened military buildup 
in Russia reflect Russia’s true intentions? 

Last month, on the same day the new de- 
fense budget was sent to Congress, Gen. 
Omar Bradley told a congressional com- 
mittee: 

“I know of no intelligence which reveals 
any change of attitude on the part of the 
Soviet Union or which would give us any 
reason to diminish, slow down, or stretch 
out our preparedness effort.” 

Another explanation advanced for what is 
now taking place in Washington is that the 
administration believes economic strength 
takes priority over military strength in the 
struggle against communism. It has also 
been suggested that this policy fulfills cam- 
paign promises as well. 
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In the great campaign weren’t we promised 
security as well as solvency? 

If our new leaders have approached na- 
tional security from the standpoint of fiscal 
policy rather than defense policy, they in- 
vite these questions: 

How much, at current prices, is a pound 
of flesh? How can we place a price tag on 
survival? 

As Senator STUART SYMINGTON said in an 
address last month: 

“So long as the survival of the country is 
endangered, no one at any level has the right 
to place solvency above security.” 

And as long as freedom is the basic objec- 
tive, we must think beyond mere survival. 
W> must maintain a military stature capable 
of preventing not only war itself but aggres- 
sion short of war. Lacking that stature, the 
free world is forever subject to one violation 
of freedom after another, a situation which 
inevitably leads to war or to conquest. 

As we reported in this magazine more than 
a year ago: 

“When Russia possesses the means to strike 
a mortal blow against us, the balance of 
power will have shifted from the United 
States and the Western democracies to the 
Soviet Union and her Communist satellites. 
The significance of the shift may, in the long 
run, be fully as disastrous as all-out atomic 
attack. For at this critical juncture in his- 
tory, Russia might have less—rather than 
more—reason to embark on all-out war. 
Now she could begin a program of atomic 
blackmail by applying an atomie squeeze 
on the fringe nations and on our present 
allies; and the United States, contained by 
Russia’s superiority in arms, would be unable 
to stop her.“ 

As to the strength needed for security, our 
current position is even more critical than 
the figures in the new defense budget reveal. 

The drastic cutbacks reflected in this new 
budget are cutbacks against the Truman 
defense program which, as we have repeat- 
edly stated in the past, was inadequate to 
begin with. 

In fact, when the new administration took 
over, one of its first frustrations was a Na- 
tional Security Council document which re- 
vealed that the Truman administration’s 
force levels were inadequate to meet na- 
tional objectives under the balanced-force 
concept dominant at the time. The situa- 
tion obviously called for a hard decision: To 
revise the concept, or increase force levels 
and defense expenditures. 

Instead, the new administration has re- 
tained the concept, and now would lower the 
force levels and reduce defense expenditures. 

Our new leaders talk about a new and 
tough foreign policy. This recalls the time 
Gen. George Marshall, then Secretary of 
State, was asked why he didn’t toughen his 
stand against communism. He replied, “Get 
tough with what?” 

The new administration might ask itself 
the same question. 

If we have been hard put to contain Com- 
munist aggression under the Truman admine 
istration’s concept of military strength, 
won't we be even harder put to resist com- 
munism and liberate enslaved nations with 
less strength? 

These are some of the questions which 
arise in connection with this new benchmark 
defense budget. These questions must be 
raised so that the people will know exactly 
where we stand against aggressive com- 
munism. 

No amount of sweet talk in defense of 
the new defense budget must be permitted 
to compromise public understanding of the 
true state of affairs. This is the responsibil- 
ity of the free press, and a particular respon- 
sibility of this magazine and the Air Force 
Association, 
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We must see this new defense budget in 
full perspective. We must, for example, 
clearly realize that the effects of a drastic 
slash in defense spending would be felt for 
a long time to come, just as we are now 
feeling the results of Mr. Truman's impound- 
ing of-airpower funds back in 1949. We 
must recognize that actions such as these 
cannot be overcome swiftly, if at all, by a 
sudden upswing in defense spending at some 
future date. 

If Congress sustains this program by sup- 
porting the new defense budget, our legis- 
lators must be prepared to sit calmly by, and 
not shriek in anger and shame as they have 
in the past, when American rights are vio- 
lated in the far corners of the globe, when 
free nations vanish behind the Iron Curtain, 
when new Koreas sap our blood and money 
in wars that can't be won. 

A little more than a year ago we opposed, 
as strongly as it was in our power to do so, 
the military program of the Truman admin- 
istration. An article in this magazine, called 
the Airpower Scandal, exposed for the first 
time many of the dangers inherent in that 
program, and stimulated a congressional in- 
vestigation of the major issues. 

Twelve months later—twelve months closer 
to the day when Russia will have the atomic 
capability to deal this country a crippling 
blow—we can only conclude that if our se- 
curity position was critical at that time it is 
even more critical today. 

Any retrenchment in our airpower pro- 
gram is, in our opinion, a gamble with 
disaster. 

We salute the long awaited reorganization 
of the Defense Establishment and the wealth 


of management genius in the new admin- 
istration. We do not, however, look forward 
to even the best organized and best managed 
period of insecurity in our history. 


Public Opinion Survey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 25, 1953 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been my annual custom in the 3 years 
that I have been in Congress to conduct 
a public opinion survey among my con- 
stituents in order to determine their 
thinking on some of the important ques- 
tions of the day. 

This year I sent out 18,100 question- 
naires to a representative cross-section 
of my constituency. Approximately 
1,500 of these were sent to community, 
civic, church, and educational leaders 
and the balance, 16,600, were sent equally 
into every precinct in my congressional 
district. 

People were picked at random from 
each precinct. I had no knowledge of 


their political affiliation and distributed 


1. Do you favor an immediate reduction in income taxes, as proposed by the Reed bill, H. R. 1, not- 


withstanding that we do not know if the budget will be balanced? -2mm mnmmme 1, 983 
2. By law the excess-profits tax expires on June 30; should it be extended? 1,797 
3. Do you think that cuts should be made in the military and defense budget? 1, 890 
4. Should rent controls be continued 1, 736 
5. Do you favor the passage of standby controls for use in an emergeney? 2, 798 
6. Do you favor spending money for the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway at this time? 1,442 
7. Do you favor legislation to help promote and protect small ? 3. 168 
& Do you favor immediate statehood for Alaska? _- 2, 614 
9. Do you believe that professors and ers show! 
munist infiltration in our schools? e ca 3, 43 
10. Do you favor the McCarran-Walter immigration law passed in 19527. 1,447 
11. Should we lower the immigration quota legislation restriction in effect since 1924 and permit a sub- 
stantial increase in new immigration and displaced persons? 837 
12. Do you favor lowering tariffs, permitting easier entry of foreign goods? n-- -mnnm 1, 096 
13. Are you in favor of the Bricker amendment to the Constitution which would prohibit treaty agree- 
ments impairing the rights of United States citizens as guaranteed by the Constitution? 2, 283 
14, Are you in favor of the United States continuing as a member of the United Nations?_ na 
„ 
1. 483 
17. Do you favor repudiation of the secret agreements such as Yalta, Potsdam, and Teheran, entered 
,,, rd.. 2, 533 
18. Should we continue the Voice of America? b nnn neeneeen-e === 2-- 2, 087 
19. Do you feel our military leaders are doing a good job in planning and executing military strategy? 1, 550 
20. wone you be in favor ofa Korean armistice at the present battle lines instead of a complete military RA 
victory? . r ::.. „ 
21. Do you approve of the Republican foreign policy in genera’ 2, 468 
2. Do you approve of the Eisenhower administration to date?. 2, 769 
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these questionnaires in the precinct so 
as to make sure every single city bloc 
in the precinct received a proportionate 
share of questionnaires. The tabulation 
represents a return of 3,649 question- 
naires, which is slightly in excess of a 20- 
percent return. According to public 
opinion sampling, this is a very remark- 
able return. 

It has been my political philosophy 
and as a Congressman I feel it my duty 
to speak to the Congress and to vote the 
issues before the Congress on the basis 
of the will of the majority of the people 
in my district, assuming of course that 
the people are informed as to the perti- 
nent facts on the issues and their will is 
not contrary to the general welfare of 
the country. Where the will of the ma- 
jority is not clearly distinguishable or 
where it is practically evenly divided, the 
deciding judgment, of course, would be 
left up to the Congressman on the basis 
of his knowledge of the facts about the 
legislation. 

It is to be noted in the following tabu- 
lation that the percentages used are 
based upon the percentage of the “yes” 
and “no” votes to the total “yes” and 
“no” votes. The number of answers un- 
der the column headed with the question 
mark is derived from the individuals 
actually placing a question mark after 
the question with no definite yes“ or 
“no” answer. 


55.7 1, 577 44.3 16 
61.1 48.9 15 
54.1 45.9 36 
51.1 48.9 18 
80. 3 19.7 34 
43.0 57.0 55 
89. 5 10.5 18 
79.0 21.0 61 
86.7 13.3 25 
59.6 40.4 210 
24.3 75.7 41 
31.6 68. 4 34 
70.0 30.0 62 
64.1 35.9 49 
44.7 55.3 50 
43.2 56.7 Al 
75.3 24.7 54 
63.6 36, 4 68 
49.8 50.2 140 
52.2 47.8 65 
78. 5 21.5 134 
84.2 15.8 ui 


Unhappy Birthday this country, published at Memphis, 
— Tenn. 
EXTEN REMARKS The comments contained in this edi- 
RION si torial on the unhappy 20th birthday of 
S TVA reveals just how important the 
HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS threat of reduced power production is 


to the great Midsouth of this Nation 
and for the country as a whole. 
UNHAPPY BIRTHDAY 
The Tennessee Valley Authority is 20 
years old today. The anniversary of signing 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 25, 1953 
Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 


er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include an editorial which 
appeared in the Commercial Appeal, 
one of the great daily newspapers in 


of the act of Congress establishing TVA 
might have been a happy occasion. 

There are now 5 million people in the 
area most directly interested in TVA, and it 


is a vastly different area than it was two 
decades ago, The river has been replaced 
by a string of lakes more than 600 miles 
long. 

Dams control water that had done many 
millions of dollars of flood damage. At one 
end of each dam there are locks through 
which move 25 times as much freight as the 
river used to carry. 

Most of the water is let down from one 
lake to the lower one below it through tur- 
bines in the dams. These turbines are parts 
of the world’s most powerful electrical sys- 
tem. TVA’s sale of electricity, which were 
1.5 billion kilowatt-hours in 1933, were 20.2 
billion last year. ‘ 
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This might have been an occasion for re- 
view and celebration from one edge of the 
TVA region to the other. Various observa- 
tions of the anniversary are being held. 

Unhappily, there is hardly time to celebrate 
as everyone interested in TVA turns away 
from 20 years of accomplishment to look 
with anxious eyes 3 years ahead. 

The generators installed and being in- 
stalled will have power for next year and 
the year after, but then the electricity runs 
out unless more construction starts this 

ear. 
Á Congress, which created TVA and made ar- 
rangements under which the investment in 
power production is being repaid to the 
United States Treasury from power sales, 
may refuse the funds for more power. 

The National Government, which estab- 
lished TVA, has also put defense industries 
in the valley to use up the power as fast as 
generators. could be installed. Private 
power companies are gone, and most un- 
likely to return. 

It is regrettable that we can give so little 
attention to what Congress did in 1933, but 
what Congress will do in 1953 holds first at- 
tention in the Tennessee Valley on this an- 
niversary day. 


Truce Involves Moral Issues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following well constructive editorial 
from the Daily Evening Item, Lynn, 
Mass., of Saturday, May 23, 1953: 


Neither the American Government nor the 
American people have any right to feel they 
are above criticism at home or abroad, In 
this difficult age, no one holds a mortgage 
on right courses of action. 

Yet it does not therefore follow that if we 
object to any particular piece of criticism 
we are being overly sensitive or unjustly 
trying to prevent others from speaking with 
the freedom we demand for ourselves. 

Such charges have been made against us 
for protesting British, Canadian, and Indian 
criticism of our conduct of the Korean truce 
talks. 

The lengthy recess we called at Panmunjom 
was evidence we did not take this criticism 
lightly. But at the same time, American 
protests yoiced in other quarters seem quite 
reasonable, ' 

The United States Government has been 
accused of asking too stiff a price for a Ko- 
rean truce, of departing from the letter and 
spirit of a U. N. truce resolution approved last 
winter by a large majority of U. N. countries, 
including America. 

In this case, however, our foreign critics 
are not reading carefully, nor are they show- 
ing scrupulous regard for the ultimate fate 
of the 48,000 U. N.-held Red prisoners who 
have said they don’t want to return to Com- 
mumnist lands. 

Those 48,000 are the crux of the matter. 
It is their freedom the American Government 
and its negotiators at Panmunjom are trying 
to protect. 

It is a simple fact that since truce talks 
on this issue were reopened, we have made 
several concessions to the Communists, par- 
ticularly as to the neutrals who would su- 
pervise the prisoner release. 

It is also a fact, however, that the Reds 
at no point, in any plan so far offered, have 


given the slightest hint they would accept a 
proposal that would allow any of the pris- 
oners to avoid repatriation to Communist 
territory. All their suggestions—without ex- 
ception—are clearly based on the assump- 
tion that, one way or another, they would 
finally get back every Red soldier we hold. 

Their proposal to leave the fate of reluc- 
tant prisoners up to a political conference is 
correctly measured by our negotiators as a 
plan offering repatriation on the one hand 
or indefinite captivity on the other. 

Any compromise that may yet be worked 
out must obviously embody a time limit, so 
that men whose fate is unsettled by a politi- 
cal conference may see before them the un- 
mistakable alternative of freedom. We be- 
lieve 2 months from the time prisoner ex- 
change starts is long enough. The U. N. res- 
olution would let the U. N. decide the fate 
of unwilling repatriates if a political con- 
ference failed to do so in 30 days. 

Since the most recent Communist plan 
mentioned no such limits, it is hard to see 
how India, Britain, and Canada believe it 
jibes so well with the U. N. scheme. 


Danger of River Detour 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 25, 1953 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, by edito- 
rials and statements by public officials 
I have sought to bring to the attention 
of the Members of Congress the urgency 
of providing funds now for the old river 
closing so as to prevent the diversion of 
the Mississippi River from its present 
channel into the Atchafalaya. 

In this connection, I include a very in- 
formative and forceful editorial from the 
New Orleans Item of May 20: 
GOVERNMENT MUST ACT—DANGER OF RIVER 

DETOUR 

The fear that the Mississippi River may 
some day be diverted into the Atchafalaya 
River, thus economically isolating our city, 
is based on hard facts. 

This diversion process has been going on 
since 1889 at a constant rate. By 1975, it is 
estimated, the river will have changed its 
course sufficiently to leave New Orleans and 
Baton Rouge without water needed to sup- 
port the petro-chemical industry and with 
a serious shortage of fresh drinking water. 

Timely action can prevent this, and there 
is, therefore, no reason for undue alarm. 
But there is good reason for serious concern 
that will spur action on preventive meas- 
ures. 

Appearing before the annual meeting here 
of the Mississippi River Commission, Wil- 
Ham G. Zetzmann, Sr., chairman of the 
State Board of Public Works, cited figures to 
show the steady flow of the Mississippi's 
main stream into the Atchafalaya. 

In 1910, the flow amounted to 13 percent. 
By 1920, it had reached 18.1 percent. In 
1945, it had increased to 27.9 percent. And 
today nearly 30 percent of the stream is di- 
verted at Old River. ‘ 

“The increase in diversion * * * from 18 
percent in 1910 to 30 percent in 1950 * * * 


(is) the handwriting on the wall,” said 
Zetzmann. 


“If the river moves away,” he said, “so will 
the. industries. The economy of the entire 
area is dependent upon a plentiful supply 
of water. 
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“If the diversion is not prevented, the 
loss of the Mississippi River will destroy the 
city and port of New Orleans, as well as dis- 
locate the economic structure of south 
Louisiana forever.” 

Zetzmann's views received support from 
Charles Bell, district engineer of the Public 
Works Department, C. O. Watts, president of 
the Atchafalaya Basin Levee Board, Mayor 
Morrison, and A. Baldwin Wood, superintend- 
ent of the sewerage and water board. 

“In recent years,” said Mayor Morrison, 
“our sewerage and water board has been 
concerned on several occasions by the in- 
trusion of salt water during periods of low 
water. 

“This is a matter of growing concern be- 
cause New Orleans requires fresh water, not 
only for drinking purposes but also for in- 
dustrial users.” 

Later, in Washington, Gen. P. A. Fer- 
inga, river commission chairman, said much 
the same thing to a House Appropriations 
subcommittee. In his testimony, just re- 
leased the other day, the general declared: 

“I say now that the commission has found, 
unanimously and without equivocation, that 
the Atchafalaya, if left alone, will capture 
the Mississippi River.” 

He said funds will be requested this fall 
and next spring to build a control struc- 
ture that would halt the diversion and keep 
the river in its: course. 

Such a structure would probably be built 
at Point Breeze, 10 miles above the conflu- 
ence of Old River and the Mississippi. Com- 
bining the features of the Bonnet Carre spill- 
way and the Morganza floodway, it would 
be able to force any amount of water into 
either river basin and control the silt con- 
tent as well. 

However, this structure would cost an esti- 
mated $30 to $35 million and might take 8 
to 10 years to construct. 

The bulk of this money would have to 
come from the Federal Government. And 
Congress, as a recent cut in funds for our 
lakefront levee indicates, is in an economy 
mood. 

Experience has shown that projects re- 
quiring long-range planning are sometimes 
difficult to “sell” to Congress. It took many 
years and untold battles, for example, to 
finally convince Congress that flood control 
on the Mississippi was a Federal respon- 
sibility. 

Even young Orleanians can remember a 
disastrous flood as recently as 1927. Yet the 
necessity for flood control work had been 
obvious for more than a century. 

We cannot afford, therefore, to let the mat- 
ter rest. Public officials, civic groups, plain 
citizens must join to urge action until it is 
accomplished. Upon our efforts may well de- 
pend our economic survival. 


A Plea for TVA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 25, 1953 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
inelude an editorial which appeared in 
the Collierville (Tenn.) Herald. This is 
a paper published weekly in my congrés- 
sional district and is widely read and 
highly respected. 

Recognizing the importance of main- 
taining the Tennessee Valley Authority 
at maximum efficiency, by editorial the 
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paper has made an argument which I 
think worthy of reading: 


Some southern newspapers in this section 
who supported Eisenhower in November are 
now reminding the President of the promises 
which he made during the campaign con- 
cerning TVA. For many southern voters fate 
of TVA was a major issue; no doubt many 
swung to the Republican fold on the strength 
of President Eisenhower's preelection pledges 
concerning its continuance and operation at 
a maximum of efficiency. 

Because TVA is so vital to the people of 
this section we were eager to see an occupant 
of the White House and Members of Con- 
gress whom we knew would be friendly to it. 
Realizing that TVA has not yet reached its 
full effectiveness and development, we were 
deeply concerned about its future, a concern 
which is proving justifiable. 

To many Democrats recent curtailment of 
TVA appropriations did not come as a sur- 
prise. The Republican Party has fought TVA 
since its inception—not, we believe, because 
it followed a pattern suggestive of socialism, 
as has been the hue and cry, but because it 
offered to do a job that private power mag- 
nates had failed to do. 

Nearly half of a full two-column editorial 
in the October 23, 1952, issue of the Herald 
during the warm preelection campaign was 
devoted to a discussion of TVA and its prob- 
able future under Republican leadership. 
Conclusions were not based on any particu- 
lar distrust of the party for the sake of dis- 
trust alone, but on the record of the party. 

The crisis which is now at hand concerning 
TVA's future—a future that includes na- 
tional defense needs as much as power for 
industry and homes—demands the attention 
of all of us who are served by TVA. 

We sincerely hope that supporters of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in this section will consider 
the needs of the Nation and of the South and 
prevail upon the Chief Executive to keep his 
campaign promise about TVA. 


Hearst’s Los Angeles Examiner Backs 
Statehood for Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 25, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should like 
to include in the Recorp an editorial pub- 
lished in the Los Angeles Examiner, one 
of the great Hearst newspapers, on 
May 22, 1953. 

The editorial is a masterpiece both 
from the standpoint of content and writ- 
ing technique. It is the most forceful 
and convincing editorial in favor of Alas- 
kan statehood that has ever come to my 
attention: 

DESTINY 
(By Burris Jenkins, Jr.) 

Once again, intrigue is making a mess of 
the long-delayed action necessary to admit 
both Hawaii and Alaska to statehood. 

Pending in Congress are separate bills to 
bring both Territories into the Union. Last 
week, the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs met to consider the Hawaiian 
bill. Instead of reporting the measure fa- 
vorably, the committee voted to include 
Alaska statehood in the Hawaiian bill, and 
ordered another series of hearings. The ef- 


fect of this action may be to keep both Ter- 
ritories out of the Union. 

The Hearst newspapers have consistently 
advocated that both Alaska and Hawaii be 
made States. Actually, however, Alaska has 
been waiting longer than Hawaii for election 
to the Federal Union. In fact, 85 years have 
elapsed since Alaska was given Territorial 
government, with the traditional promise of 
statehood. And as recently as 1948 both the 
Republican and Democratic national plat- 
forms declared that Alaska and Hawaii 
should receive equal treatment. 

As a Territory, Alaska has only a rudi- 
mentary and bureaucratic semblance of gov- 
ernment. It has a Governor appointed by 
the President, a legislature with limited 
powers, a few other Territorial officials, and 
one Delegate to the House of Representatives 
who has no vote in Congress. In the Sen- 
ate, Alaska is voiceless as well as voteless. 

These political disabilities, involving a de- 
gree of taxation without representation, dis- 
courage settlers from locating in Alaska and 
stunt the growth of population. Even so, 
however, the census figures over the last two 
decades show a remarkable increase, which 
proves that Alaska is an inviting region of 
opportunities for the pioneering spirit. At 
this time, Alaska really has more inhabitants 
than several of the States had when they 
obtained admittance. 

The obsolete Territorial system also re- 
stricts the economic development of Alaska, 
which is one of the world’s richest reposi- 
tories of strategic materials. Besides its 
virgin forests and immense fisheries, Alaska 
contains incalculable quantities of coal, 
petroleum, bismuth, zinc, tungsten, manga- 
nese, and other materials, all awaiting the 
profitable investment of risk capital. Amer- 
ica can no longer afford to neglect the nat- 
ural production of Alaska. 

Economically, the difficulty is that the Fed- 
eral Government owns 99 percent of the land 
in Alaska, which has a total area of 367 mil- 
lion acres. Only one-tenth of 1 percent of 
the land is privately owned and hence likely 
to invite venture capital. But a precedent 
exists for correcting this condition. In the 
cases of other Territories which became 
States, portions of the Federal domain were 
ceded to them, or dedicated to education or 
transportation, or opened to homesteaders 
and prospectors. Thus taxpaying private 
ownership and free enterprise were fostered. 
Two statehood bills awaiting action in Con- 
gress provide for similar concessions to 
Alaska. 

One of the opponents of immediate Alas- 
kan statehood is Senator BUTLER of Nebraska 
whose own State was once a Territory. Sen- 
ator BUTLER himself has said: 

“First and foremost we must give to the 
residents of Alaska the opportunity to devel- 
op their country without the hampering 
controls of the Interior Department. 

“We must remoye the restrictions which 
have hamstrung Alaska for so many years and 
release from Federal control the vast forests, 
the potentially rich oil fields, the mineral 
deposits, and the limited farm lands.” 

Senator Burtrr considers that Alaska 
should exploit its resources in order to in- 
crease its population in order to merit state- 
hood. His logic is unsound because his se- 
quence is wrong. Alaska should have state- 
hood first in order to liberate Alaska from 
the Interior Department and make its latent 
wealth available to an expanding population. 

Furthermore, Alaska and Hawaii are both 
oceanic bastions of our national defense in 
the Pacific. Strategically, Alaska is the more 
important. Hawaii as a part of the defense 
system is highly important as a naval base. 
But Alaska lies in the still larger field of 
air strategy. It is our sole possession in the 
great Arctic route of air attack or defense 
where today is our greatest danger—or our 
greatest security. 
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Much of the delay in admitting Alaska as 
a State is the result of politics at Wash- 
ington. 

Hawaii has had a preference in the present 
Congress because Hawaii is expected to send 
two Republican Senators to Congress, 
Alaska has been discriminated against lest 
as a State it should elect Democratic 
Senators. r 

That kind of partisanship fails to regard 
the interests of the Nation and has no honest 
bearing on the issue of statehood for either 
Alaska or Hawaii, 

Both Territories should be admitted to the 
Union by the congressional votes of both 
Republicans and Democrats. 


K-e-e-n-o-t-e-s 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1953 


. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following statement 
by my colleague, Hon. ELIZABETH KEE, of 
West Virginia: 


A few days ago I had the amazing expe- 
rience of witnessing an atomic blast which 
fiared over the Nevada desert one morning 
just before dawn. The explosion rattled win- 
dows in a California town 200 miles away and 
rocked areas as far north as St. George, 
“Utah, where citizens had to remain indoors 
for 3 hours until the nuclear cloud had 
passed on. 

The predawn blast at Yucca Flats marked 
the 30th atomic explosion in the continental 
United States and produced one of the 
brightest and sharpest blasts of the entire 
series. 

Present for the explosion were 28 Members 
of Congress and about a thousand members 
of our Armed Forces. It was a dramatic ex- 
perience beyond the realm of description. 
We had been briefed on what to expect and 
had to begin preparations at 1:30 in the 
morning on the day of the blast. I shall 
never forget the rumbles of the wheels of 
buses and trucks as they transported per- 
sonnel, observers, and equipment in a long 
procession across the desert in the dark of 
the night, carrying us to what I am sure will 
always be the most serious and dramatic mo- 
ment in the lives of all who witnessed this 
breath-taking explosion. 

The setting was in the southern Nevada 
desert, which was once a lakebed. The 
Atomic Energy Commission and the Depart- 
ment of Defense share for the people of the 
United States the responsibility of assuring 
the maximum military atomic strength, and 
it is in the Nevada desert where many of the 
atomic tests are made. 

The detonation was scheduled for Satur- 
day, but due to unfavorable weather condi- 
tions had to be postponed until Tuesday. 
This gave the members of our party a chance 
to see something of the surrounding country, 
and we were happy to have an opportunity 
to visit fabulous Hoover (Boulder) Dam. 
The completion of this dam marked an epoch 
in river control and reclamation, It changed 
the once unruly Colorado River from a nat- 
ural menace into a great natural resource, 
and this project is now attracting more than 
2 million visitors a year. 

Early Sunday morning I attended a Cath- 
olic mass in the chapel on the military base 
where I was staying, and at 9:30 I joined 
other members of our congressional dele- 
gation and attended the Protestant service 
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in the same chapel. We were deeply im- 
pressed by the talk of the chaplains. They 
said, in substance, that there are three rules 
of life which, if followed, will give one per- 
fect peace of mind. The first is to forget 
the past—to remember that God has for- 
given us for our sins and all we need to do 
is to forgive ourselves. The second rule is 
to accept the present as it is—giving of our 
best each day as sincerely and conscientious- 
ly as we can, and not worrying about things 
we can do nothing about. The third rule 
is to put our trust in the future with com- 
plete faith in God. The talk of the chap- 
lains gave us added courage and confidence 
to unflinchingly stand the nerve-shattering 
experience of the atomic explosion, and I 
know that if we abide by these three rules 
all of us will be able to live our lives more 
serenely in this troubled and uncertain 
times. 

One day we traveled through famous Death 
Valley in California and had luncheon at 
the fabulous castle of Death Valley Scotty. 
This is a sprawling palatial mansion in the 
heart of the desert valley, built with wealth 
obtained by the owner from the valley which 
to many has spelled ruin and death instead 
of wealth. 

On another afternoon we visited Las Vegas 
and witnessed the spectacular Helldorado 
celebration and parade which drew a crowd 
of 40,000 cheering spectators. This was fol- 
lowed by the annual rodeo, and we really got 
an eyeful of the western way of life. 

We had a very fine flight home, only to be 
told as we were circling above the city of 
Washington that there was a dense fog and 
very bad weather below, and that it would 
be at least an hour before we could land. 
Once we were down from the skies we were 
a happy group to know that we were safely 
back after our hair-raising experiences. 

It would be impossible to describe the 
weird beauty of the explosion, when sud- 
denly the vast desert area was instantly 
transformed from complete darkness to light 
brighter than midday in the brightest sum- 
mer sunshine. The blast was terrific, but 
none of the participating personnel or ob- 
servers were physically injured. But we were 
truly shocked and astounded by the amazing 
phenomena of the atomic weapon, and from 
the depths of our hearts we uttered a plea 
to almighty God that the peoples of the world 
will be forever spared from an atomic war. 


Next Comes Government Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1953 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, public 
housing is, without a doubt, one of the 
greatest frauds ever put over by Socialist 
governments. Yet, it is one of the oldest 
forms of fraud. The people fall for it 
in all ages. Five hundred years before 
Christ, Pericles in ancient Greece prom- 
ised housing in his giveaway programs. 
In return, the people reelected him 15 
times. Then they chose Cleon dictator 
because he outpromised Pericles. So it 
has been ever since with precious few 
interludes of freedom in history. 

Public housing is a fraud because it 
promises to house the neediest and clean 
up slums as the propaganda excuse for 
taxing the savings of the thrifty. Let, 


dupes—the ever-present 


in actual fact, the really needy—the 
widow with children, the indigent old 
folk, and thousands of disabled veter- 
ans—seldom get into public housing. It 
is a fraud because it invites certain politi- 
cally selected tenants to enjoy half rent, 
exempt from municipal taxation at no 
cost to the community and later forces 
frugal, unsuspecting homeowners right 
across the street to pay the cost. 

This political scheme for currying 
favor and buying votes with taxpayers’ 
savings first appeared in the United 
States in 1918. That was 2 years after 
the adoption of the income-tax amend- 
ment by which we accepted Karl Marx’s 
program of unlimited Federal taxation; 
namely, taking from those who save and 
giving to others according to their needs 
as vouched for by the politicians. 

It was not until the advent of the New 
Deal, however—specifically, June 27, 
1934—that the United States Govern- 
ment elbowed its way into the housing 
business on a grand scale. From that 
time down to date thrifty property 
owners have been forced to assume a 
mortgage that runs in some cases 60 years 
and none less than 40 years to pay the 
bill for this favoritism to the tune of 
$20 billion. If we would only stop this 
now, as well as all the other socialistic- 
communistic programs, we could not only 
save $10 billion annually but also bal- 
ance the budget and reduce taxes now. 

Public housing is the darling of the So- 
cialist-Communist politicians and their 
do-gooders. 
Annually, it is a bonanza to those who 
live in, operate and profit by it and they 
do not want to stop it. Their votes are 
organized to keep it and get more. It 
means land to be bought by the Govern- 
ment, commissions paid, profits, building 
contracts let, materials to be supplied, 
and then—after the houses are built— 
operational expenses and jobs by the 
thousands. Besides all that the votes of 
the tenants and public housing em- 
ployees and members of their families 
run to about 1,500,000 at present. What 
will it be in a few years more? 

Now, how is this public housing fraud 
accomplished? First of all, by a clever 
bypassing of the freedom-loving, taxpay- 
ing citizen. Without his consent, and 
usually without his knowledge, the city 
council—enticed by the propaganda put 
out by Washington to get public housing 
for its community for nothing—signs 
what amounts to a mortgage running for 
at least 40 years. It commits the prop- 
erty owners of the city to pay the annual 
costs for municipal services such as edu- 
cation, to police streets and so forth, all 
of which the public housing project it- 
self should pay but does not. It is ex- 
empt. Sometimes the 40-year mortgage 
to pay for these services exceeds in 
amount the entire municipal debt of the 
city itself. The people, however, wake 
up to the truth of this too late. They 
find themselves bound by a contract 
signed at city hall in a majority of cases 
without a vote on the proposition. 

Once the public housing program is 
set up, the rank favoritism begins, In 
one such project in Birmingham, Ala., 
120 of the tenants were found to 
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be Government employees, enjoying 
adequate salaries, to enable them to pay 
their own rents. Of course, public hous- 
ing schemes are sold on the promise that 
they are for low-income groups only. 
Yet the fact is that in many cities there 
are more tenants with incomes above the 
limit set than below it. In one case a 
tenant was found to have an income of 
$24,000. In another the mayor of the 
city with a $9,000 salary enjoyed Gov- 
ernment low-rent housing. 

Of course, at election time, these polit- 
ically selected tenants and Public Hous- 
ing employees work like beavers for the 
party. But the farce of public housing 
is not yet complete. For last year Con- 
gress directed the Public Housing officials 
to drive the Reds and pinks out of the 
Government housing projects. This is 
ironical, for public housing is a com- 
munistic scheme that was taught us by 
the Reds in the first place. How can 
Congress remain in the awkward posi- 
tion of building communistic housing 
and at the same time ban by law the 
Communists from living in them? Log- 
ically, if communistic housing projects 
are good, why should they not be made 
favorite breeding places for more Com- 
munists. 

One more development is natural and 
inevitable. This was highlighted only 
last February 5 in Newark, N. J. There, 
at the very time the local Public Housing 
Authority was advertising over television 
for tenants to fill their vacant apart- 
ments, a sketch of a proposed new $535,- 
000 office building for the working quar- 
ters of the employees of the Housing 
Authority was published in the Newark 
Evening News. 

Of course, since the whole program is 
bad because communistic, it should be 
liquidated. The Government housing 
we have already built at taxpayers’ ex- 
pense should be sold and the proceeds 
used to pay off the debts and reduce 
Federal and local tax burdens, 

The House of Representatives has 
voted to stop this fraud on the taxpayer, 
but the Senate hesitates. The time to 
act is now. For moral, economic and 
constitutional reasons, the whole gigan- 
tic program must be defeated, ` 


The Tidelands Oil Issue 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 21, 1953 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I include as part 
of these remarks a factual study of the 
tidelands oil issue made by the women’s 
division of the Republican National Com- 
mittee as follows: 

THE TIDELANDS OIL IssuE 

Many falsehoods are being spread around 
the country about the so-called tidelands 
oil legislation, Republican women can help 
to keep the achievement record of the Eisen- 
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hower administration straight by studying 
the facts on the Submerged Lands Act, and 
then spiking the smears and slogans being 
ground from the Democrat propaganda mill 
in this important matter of Federal en- 
croachment on the traditional rights of the 
individual States. 

Using filibustering tactics that stymied 
Senate business for nearly the whole month 
of April, a small but determined knot of 26 
Senators conducted an “educational” battle 
on the Senate floor to fasten permanently 
in the public mind the “giveaway,” “big 
steal,” and “oil grab” labels on the legislation 
for future political use. This group of Dem- 
ocrat propagandists must not be allowed to 
obscure the fact that passage of the Sub- 
merged Lands Act by the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration served only to right a serious 
wrong bequeathed to the country by the 
Truman administration. 


MISREPRESENTATION OF THE FACTS 


As a Washington Star editorial pointed 
out: “This has been one of the hottest of 
all our postwar domestic issues, none of 
which has been the subject of more misrep- 
resentation or articulate ignorance. * * * 
As in past Congresses, however, this little 
band of liberals (responsible for the month- 
long filibuster) has utterly failed to con- 
vince the large bipartisan majority. It has 
reported all of the old hackneyed arguments 
against quitclaim legislation, all the old ex- 
aggerations, all the old half-truths and dis- 
tortions, all the old imprudent talk suggest- 
ing that men of honor and integrity could 
not vote for such legislation without tarring 
themselves with the brush of larceny against 
the Nation. But men of honor and integrity 
in both Houses, Democrat and Republican 
alike, have nonetheless voted for it. Why? 
They have done so because of a firm convic- 
tion—a straightforward, sincere, and alto- 
gether honest conviction—that the States 
chiefly involved in this issue are morally 
and legally entitled to ownership of the sub- 
merged lands and resources lying within 
their historic boundaries.” 


PUBLIC OPINION BACKS STATES RIGHTS 


There is nothing dishonest about Repub- 
lican passage of the tidelands legislation, 
Both the 1948 and 1952 Republican platforms 
unequivocally pledged such action. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower repeatedly backed it in nu- 
merous public pledges during the 1952 cam- 
paign. The people of 39 of the 48 States 
voted overwhelmingly to put President Eisen- 
hower and the Republican Party in the White 
House with a specific mandate to carry out 
their campaign pledges. On top of all this, 
the truth is that not only has a majority 
of the Republicans in Congress voted for 
tidelands legislation, but over a period of 7 
years more Democrat Members of Congress 
have voted for it than against it, too. So 
the current party line about steals, grabs, 
and giveaways strikes at a Democrat ma- 
jority of Members of Congress, as well as 
Republican. 

Public opinion in the United States also 
favors State control of offshore resources. 
The latest Gallup poll of February 24 shows 
that of those who are familiar with the issue, 
48 percent favor State ownership against 
40 percent Federal. Democrats voted 43-36 
percent in favor, Republicans 53-26 percent, 
with a majority of independents also favor- 
ing State control. The vote of the 83d Con- 
gress could therefore hardly be said to be in 
defiance of majority opinion. According to 
the dissidents, everybody seems to be wrong 
but the minority. 


HISTORY OF THE TIDELANDS ISSUE 
Since the beginning of United States his- 
tory, rights to the resources in the lands be- 
neath navigable waters within historic State 
boundaries (usually 3 miles from shore, but 
sometimes 9 and 1044) have traditionally 


resided with the States until the late 193078, 
when New Dealers in the Federal Govern- 
ment began to look covetously at the newly 
discovered offshore oil deposits with their 
large potential royalties that had been going 
into State treasuries. In 1937-38 the Roose- 
velt administration moved to claim oil de- 
posits off the California coast to set them up 
as a United States naval oil reserve. A tug- 
of-war then began between the States and the 
Federal Government as to who would con- 
trol the rights in offshore resources, not 
merely to tidelands oil, since the area out 
to the low-tide mark definitely belongs to 
the States, but for the waters beyond that 
up to and including the so-called Continen- 
tal Shelf, which extends from the Gulf 
States for as much as 250 miles. Although 
President Truman laid claim to the Conti- 
nental Shelf in 1945, the Government has 
been careful not to claim that United States 
boundaries extend that far, for foreign- 
policy reasons. 

In 1946 the Democrat 79th Congress passed 
a permanent quitclaim bill declaring the off- 
shore property to belong to the States. Tru- 
man vetoed this bill with the claim that 
Congress is “not an appropriate forum to de- 
termine the legal issues now pending before 
the [Supreme] Court.” (Actually it is, by 
long precedent.) Following this, in 1947 the 
Truman Supreme Court ruled 6 to 2 in the 
California case that “the Federal Govern- 
ment rather than the State has paramount 
rights in and power over that belt,” although 
in the power to dispose of public lands, in- 
cluding these offshore lands, “the constitu- 
tional power of Congress * * * is without 
limitation.” 

So in 1948 the House voted a new quitclaim 
bill, though no action was taken by the Sen- 
ate in the 80th Congress. Then in 1950 the 
Supreme Court ruled 4 to 3 that the Federal 
Government has “paramount rights to and 
full dominion and power over” lands under 
the marginal seas off Texas; and in a third 
decision ruled 7 to 0 that the United States 
had rights to lands off Louisiana. But 
neither decision determined actual title to 
the lands, 


WHAT THE NEW LAW DOES 


In 1951-52 the Democrat-controlled 82d 
Congress again passed a bill; again Truman 
vetoed it. Eisenhower promised in his 1952 
campaign not to veto Congress’ will in the 
matter. So the 83d Congress has enacted 
into law provision for State title to-its own 
traditional offshore resources up to the 3- 
mile historical limit for most of the States, 
and up to the 10½ -mile historical limit into 
the gulf for Texas and Florida. (These were 
boundaries set when the States entered the 
Union.) Involved in State control not mere- 
ly over the oil resources of a few States, but 
also over the fish, the minerals, the docks, 
etc., in or on the waters involved in the dis- 
puted area for all States in the United 
States bordering on navigable waters. 

In addition to passage of this bill (H. R. 
4198) giving States titles to submerged re- 
sources up to their historic boundaries, the 
House has passed and sent to the Senate for 
agreement another bill (H. R. 5134) to add 
to the new law a provision vesting in the 
Federal Government the rights to develop 
all minerals seaward from the State bound- 
aries outward to the Continental Shelf. 
This measure would allow the Secretary of 
the Interior to lease mineral rights and col- 
lect at least 1244 percent royalties for the 
Federal Government. This bill is expected 
to be passed by the Senate soon to finish 
consideration of the so-called tidelands 
issue. 

JUSTIFICATION FOR THE SUBMERGED LANDS ACT 

The new law is no steal or giveaway or grab 
for the States at all. It is a simple matter of 
justice and restitution. It restores what the 
New Dealers in the Federal Government tried 
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to take from the States after a century or 
more of historic ownership. “It is not a gift; 
it is a restitution,” the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs stated in its re- 
port. “By this [act] the Federal Govern- 
ment is itself doing the equity it expects of 
its citizens.” The Supreme Court decision 
widely misrepresented as giving Federal title 
to the offshore lands did no such thing. No 
title was ever given by Supreme Court deci- 
sion. 

Secondly, the bill reestablishes the prin- 
ciple of States’ rights under the Constitu- 
tion, As President Eisenhower maintained 
in the campaign, this was “just another in- 
stance of the Federal Government further 
assuming the rights and privileges guaran- 
teed to the States under the Constitution. 
No person, not even the President, has 
the right to place himself above the Consti- 
tution.” The decisions of the Supreme Court 
suggesting that the Federal Government can 
take from the States their submerged lands 
because it may one day need the oil for de- 
fense purposes, is a dangerous theory that 
could lead to Federal encroachment into 
every area thet Federal officials might decide 
is needed for national defense purposes. 

Thirdly, many outright distortions of 
truth have been indulged by opponents of 
the bill. Senator KEFAUVER, for example, 
told a nationwide TV audience that this 
first piece of major legislation by the Eisen- 
hower administration is a giveaway bill. It 
is neither the first piece of major legisla- 
tion (the reorganization plan creating the 
new Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare was), nor does it give away any- 
thing. The offshore oil is not given to in- 
dividuals for development; leases are pro- 
vided by the States just as the Federal Gov- 
ernmen would lease the rights, for a roy- 
alty on oil taken, under specified circum- 
stances. The implication that private oil 
profiteers can control State officials easier 
than Federal officials is unfair; there is ques- 
tion whether it is easier or harder for a pri- 
vate speculator to get a single permit from 
the Federal Government, or several from the 
different States. No proof has been offered 
that States have been other than efficient in 
handling the oil leases, which draw the cus- 
tomary one-eighth royalty on production 
for the benefit of State treasuries. 

Misrepresentation of the amount of po- 
tential resources involved in the alleged 
steel has also been widely indulged by op- 
ponents of the bill. The CIO, for example, 
took full-page newspaper ads to denounce 
the Senate bill for allegedly giving away 
something worth up to $300 billion. A more 
accurate estimate of the value of the oil re- 
sources in the entire Continental Shelf is 
$40 billion, according to the United States 
Geological Survey. And the new law could 
never involve the whole $40 billion, because 
it restores to the States only one-tenth of 
the total area of the Continental Shelf, con- 
taining about one-sixth of the oil and one- 
seventh of the estimated gas. Senator ROB- 
ERTSON says the actual royalties to the Fed- 
eral Government from the Continental Shelf 
would amount to about $500 million in the 
next 50 years. 

Finally, the red herring thrown by the Hill 
amendment over the trail of the State-Fed- 
eral issue through the attempt of opponents 
of the bill to enlist sympathy for a Federal 
educational fund from the offshore re- 
sources; this, too, was a false issue. Senator 
HolLaNn cited careful figures showing that 
even if the money did end up for Federal 
grants to education (assuming this were 
later made possible), the amount involved 
would only be about 41 cents per student 
per year as contrasted with the extravagantly 
astronomical figures of the CIO and other 
opponents of the submerged-lands legisla- 
tion. Thus the arguments of the law's op- 
ponents, one by one, disintegrate. 
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“Give Me Your Tired, Your Poor, Your 
Huddled Masses Yearning To Breathe 
Free, the Wretched Refuse of Your 
Teeming Shore, Send These the Home- 
less Tempest-tost to Me, I Lift My 
Lamp Beside the Golden Door” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 25, 1953 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, it was 70 years ago, during the 
administration of President Cleveland, 
that the French Government made its 
memorable gift to the United States of 
the majestic figure of a woman with 
torch held aloft—our Statue of Liberty. 
Commanding the New York Harbor from 
its vantage point on Bedloe Island— 
where “winds sing, waves slap, and sea- 
gulls screech”—millions of immigrants 
have passed by this goddess with a torch, 

This month of May 1953, Mr. Speaker, 
marks the 50th anniversary of the plac- 
ing in the pedestal of the Statue of 
Liberty, the bronze tablet bearing the 
sonnet the New Colossus, with its stir- 
ring welcome to the poor, the stricken 
and oppressed of all lands. 

The author of the poem, Emma Laz- 
arus, who died at the age of 38 in New 
York in 1887, the city of her birth, in 
these words voiced Liberty’s message and 
America’s message to men and women of 
the Old World seeking sanctuary on the 
soil of the New World land of freedom. 

The poet Whittier said of her: 

Her songs of the Divine Unity, repeated 
on the lips of her own people in all zones 
and continents, have been heard round the 
world. With no lack of rhythmic sweetness, 
she has often the rugged strength of a 
Browning. Since Miriam sang of deliverance 
and triumph by the Red Sea and Deborah 
gave utterance to her famous song of victory, 
the Semitic race has known no braver singer, 


Descendant of a family that had 
sought refuge from old world persecu- 
tion in early years of the Nation’s his- 
tory, Emma Lazarus was moved to write 
her immortal The New Colossus by the 
plight of myriads of men, women, and 
little children streaming from Russia, 
to escape the persecution in which that 
country was engaged. 

It was the year 1883. Renowned as 
a poet, Emma Lazarus was asked to aid 
a movement to raise a fund for the erec- 
tion of the pedestal for the Statue of 
Liberty by writing a poem. In her teen 
years, she had already acquired experi- 
ence as a writer and was a friend of Em- 
erson and Lowell in this country, and of 
the Brownings in England. Her con- 
tributions in verse as well as prose, were 
published by the Nation's leading maga- 
zines and her works appearing in book 
form through the years were widely 
read 


Her contribution to the Statue of Lib- 
erty pedestal fund was The New Colos- 
sus and the sale of the work enriched 
the fund by $1,500. 

Emma Lazarus held with George Eliot 
that the Jews should establish a state 


in the Holy Land and much of her later 
work dealt with Jewish themes, entirely 
unrelated to her earliest efforts, all of 
which had followed classical lines and 
traditions. Her home and background, 
stimulated her literary activity and her 
family was closely linked to the oldest 
Spanish-Portuguese families of New 
York. The late Justice Cardozo was her 
cousin. 

Emma Lazarus never-saw the Mother 
of Exiles of whom she wrote in The 
New Colossus. She was in a dying con- 
dition when she returned from a trip to 
Europe, undertaken in the hope that it 
might renew her rapidly failing strength. 
The newly completed Statue of Liberty 
loomed in New York harbor as the boat 
entered, but it is quite unlikely that she 
had sufficient strength remaining to gaze 
at it from the porthole of her cabin. 
Nor was she ever to know that her poem 
The New Colossus was to gain immortal- 
ity by being affixed to the inner wall of 
the pedestal of the Statue of Liberty. 

Mr. Speaker, believing that many peo- 
ple would like to read the beautiful poem 
by Miss Lazarus which appears in full 
on the bronze tablet in the pedestal, I 
am quoting it below: 


TRE New Colossus 


“Not like the brazen giant of Greek fame, 

With conquering limbs astride from land 
to land; 

Here at our sea-washed, sunset gates shall 
stand 

A mighty woman with a torch, whose flame 

Is the imprisoned lightning, and her name 

Mother of exiles, from her beacon-hand 

Glows worldwide welcome; her mild eyes 
command 

The air-bridged harbor that twin cities 
frame. 

‘Keep ancient lands, your storied pomp!’ 
cries she 

With silent lips. 
poor, 

Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 
free, 

The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 

Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost to 
me. 

I lift my lamp beside the golden door!’ ” 


This tablet, with her sonnet to the Bar- 
tholdi Statue of Liberty engraved upon it, 
is placed upon these walls in loving memory 
of Emma Lazarus, born in New York City, 
July 22, 1849, Died November 19, 1887. 


‘Give me your tired, your 


Harvey Names Wright Memorial Backers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 25, 1953 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, Indiana’s 
role in commemorating this golden an- 
niversary year of powered flight has been 
outlined elsewhere in the Recorp. I wish 
now to thank my House colleagues for 
their consent to publish the names of 
individuals who are actively united in 
the purpose of establishing for the Na- 
tion a permanent memorial to Wilbur 
Wright at the rural homestead site of his 
birth in Henry County, Ind. The names 
are listed without embellishment, but 
many will be recognized as leaders 
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among the public-spirited citizens of my 
State: 

The Wilbur Wright Memorial Com- 
mission: Gov. George N. Craig, honorary 
chairman; State Representative Clem 
Conway, honorary vice chairman. 

Col. Roscoe Turner, chairman; Char- 
les A. Weaver, vice chairman. 

Members: Clifford F. Payne, Charles F. 
Rutledge, E. B. Newill, Col. Wayne Ricks, 
Mrs. Jane Shope, Jerry Beeler, Anton 
Hulman, Edmund Ball, Herman Teetor, 
Robert Shank, William E. Renshaw, Wil- 
bur Young, R. B. Stewart, Eugene Pul- 
liam, Jr. 

L. W. Luzius, Dean Mitchell, Kenneth 
B. Elliott, B. F. Swain, Jr., Roderick M. 
Wright, Doxie Moore, Mrs. Jack Greig, 
Col. Philip Roettger, R. H. McMurtrie, 
George E. Stoll, John Chappell, B. H. 
Wersing, Hobert Creighton, Frank Bod- 
well, Otis Bradway, Frank Hoke, and 
Howard H. Peckham. 

Henry County Citizens Committee: 
Clifford Payne and John Kelley, cochair- 
man. 

Subcommittee on memorial: Ray 
mond Bowers, chairman; John Snyder, 
vice chairman. Members: Paul Mc- 
Cormack, Ernest Guyer, J. R. Craw, Don 
Eddington, L. E. Rogers, Earl Bales, Mrs. 
Marion Jefferis, Stanley Warner, Robert 
Short, Leroy Baldwin, Walter Barker, 
Raymon Swank, Mrs. Victor Payne, Ev- 
erett Pickering, Sam Stout, Charles 
Rothrock, Earl E. Osbun, Mrs. Mary 
Rickert, Raymond Covalt, John Reyn- 
olds, Raleigh Brock, Clyde Harned, Basil 
H. Darby, Mrs. Florence Evans, and 
James O. Crim. 

Subcommittee on airport: LaMont 
O’Harra, chairman; Albert Becker, vice 
chairman, Members: Claude Stanley, 
Urban Horney, Howard White, Clem 
Conway, Carl Walker, Henry Hernly, 
Fred Bills, Capt. Don Eggers, Stanley 
Harding, Mrs. Marvin McKee, Herman 
Jones, Robert Kendall, Scott Chambers, 
Roy Atwater, Arthur Good, Carl Irwin, 
Kenneth Bogue, Myron Luellen, Philip 
Parker, Sam Hiner, A. M. Bartling, 
Wayne Lough, Emerson Western, and 
John McGrady. 

Subcommittee on publicity: George 
Stout, chairman. Members: Tom Green, 
Ed Ogborne, Harry Cooper, and Tom 
Mayhill. 

Joint resolution 15, introduced in the 
88th session of the Indiana General As- 
sembly by Representative Clem Con- 
way, and adopted by the house and 
senate, provides that— 

Whereas Wilbur Wright, a native son of 
Indiana, has brought everlasting fame and 
giory to himself and the State of Indiana by 
participating in the first powered flight by 
man; and 

Whereas the year 1953 will mark the 50th 
anniversary of powered flight, such event 
having occurred on December 17, 1903; and 

Whereas the 50th anniversary of powered 
flight is being celebrated nationally as well 
as in the several States of these United States 
during 1953 as the “Golden Anniversary of 
Powered Flight” and the people of Indiana 
are desirous of joining in such anniversary 
celebration; and 

Whereas the birthplace of Wilbur Wright is 
in Henry County, Ind., and is presently owned 
by the State of Indiana and known as the 
Wilbur Wright Birthplace and such birth- 
place would make a fitting memorial to Wil- 
bur Wright: Therefore, be it 
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Resolved by the General Assembly of the 
State of Indiana; 

SECTION 1. The land and building site of 
the birth of Wilbur Wright, now owned by 
the State of Indiana, is hereby designated the 
Wilbur Wright Memorial; 

Sec. 2. The land and building site be reno- 
vated and developed into a fitting memorial 
in order that present and future generations 
may visit and appreciate such memorial. 

Sec. 3. That the Governor of the State of 
Indiana appoint an appropriate committee 
to: (a) Plan and create a fitting memorial to 
Wilbur Wright at his birthplace in Henry 
County, Ind.; and (b) organize, plan, and de- 
velop a suitable Indiana program for the cele- 
bration of the Golden Anniversary of Pow- 
ered Flight along with its several sister 
States and consistent with the national pro- 
gram; and (c) cooperate with the repre- 
sentatives of any town, county, or cognizant 
State or Federal agency, association or any 
person, group or groups whatsoever in the 
implementation and completion of the in- 
tent of this resolution. 


Secretary of Defense Wilson Seeks To Jus- 
tify Shaky Position by Claiming Credit 
for Currently Increased Aircraft Deliv- 
eries Scheduled by Administration of 
President Truman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 25, 1953 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, Secretary 
of Defense Wilson has yet to give Con- 
gress and the American people a clear, 
honest explanation for the reckless 
reduction in appropriations for airpower 
for fiscal year 1954. 

It is evident he has no logical expla- 
nation, except to admit that he and 
other administration leaders have placed 
so-called economy ahead of national de- 
fense. In attempting to defend his 
shaky position, Secretary Wilson has 
taken a page from the Republican cam- 
paign book of 1952 and seeks to mislead 
the people of the country by claiming 
credit for the currently increased deliv- 
ery of aircraft scheduled by the admin- 
istration of President Truman. 

But the really disturbing factor in the 
defense picture is that the advice of our 
military leaders apparently is going un- 
heeded and reliance is being placed ina 
new group of administration directors 
who cannot possibly be as well informed 
on such matters. 

Congress should get some better an- 
swers from Mr. Wilson before approv- 
ing his recommendations on appropria- 
tion cuts for our national defense. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
herewith include a very pointed editorial 
from the Washington Post of Monday, 
May 25, 1953: 

STRENGTH THROUGH WEAKNESS 

Secretary Wilson is receiving his come- 
uppance on Capitol Hill for his attempts to 
prove, as respects the Air Force, that two 
minus 1 equals 3. Senator MARGARET CHASE 
SmirH has voiced the apprehensions of leg- 
islators in both parties in calling the Secre- 
tary of Defense to account. Mr. Wilson 


invited Senator SmiTH’s questions with his 
assertion that Air Force numerical strength 
will be boosted 30 percent despite the cut of 
$5.1 billion in new air appropriations and of 
$2.4 billion in 1954 cash expenditures from 
what had been programmed. Altogether, the 
process is reminiscent of the “black is white” 
line in George Orwell's 1984. 

It is particularly hard to reconcile the 
Wilson assurance with the Air Force state- 
ment—which, incidentally, was solicited from 
Congress rather than volunteered—that the 
cuts will mean a reduction of airframe de- 
liveries in 1954 of 7 percent and of 19 per- 
cent in each of 1955 and 1956. Technically 
it might be possible, by shifting the em- 
phasis from heavy bombers to fighters, to 
increase the number of planes while reduc- 
ing the airframe. But apparently what Mr. 
Wilson is doing in his 30-percent figure is to 
claim credit for the currently increased 
deliveries scheduled by the Truman admin- 
istration. Actually the Truman program 
called for 133 air wings, not fully modern, by 
the end of 1954; the Wilson program contem- 
plates something between 110 and 114. 

It is true that the Air Force will spend 
more money in 1954 than in 1953; and it is 
possible that the program cutbacks will not 
mean immediate damage. A plausible argu- 
ment might even be made that the economy 
could not support a fully modern 143-wing 
Air Force. But Mr. Wilson and the adminis- 
tration have not chosen to say this. Instead, 
they are pretending that their cuts will mean 
greater air strength, without acknowledging 
that the cuts must come from somewhere. 
Either they will have to come out ultimately 
of the strategic force, and thus reduce the 
main deterrent to all-out war; or they will 
have to come out of tactical air and air de- 
fense, and thus reduce the country’s capa- 
bility to deal with the minor wars that may 
be the Kremlin’s substitute for all-out 
conflict. 

Despite President Eisenhower's assurance 
that the new defense budget was not ap- 
proached with a dollar limit in mind, it be- 
comes increasingly apparent that some such 
procedure was followed by Secretary Wilson, 
Deputy Secretary Kyes, and the National Se- 
curity Council. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
have not changed their strategic estimates, 
and, judging from what filters through the 
curtain that Mr. Wilson has drawn on infor- 
mation, they still stick by the goal of 143 
air wings. Accordingly, it appears as if the 
new look at the defense picture which the 
Secretary promises will be taken by the new 
Joint Chiefs has already been taken by 
Messrs. Wilson and Kyes without military 
advice, 


Future Farmers of America Real Hope of 
American Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 25, 1953 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
real hope of American agriculture is in 
the coming generation of farmers—the 
young men in our Futu.e Farmers of 
America programs today, who are being 
given vocational education opportunities 
many of their parents did not have. I 
am certain that Senators who have 
talked with some of these FFA boys, as 
I have, are just as much impressed as I 
have been with the wonderful results of 
this valuable training. 

Recently, the Future Farmers of Min- 
nesota held a statewide public speaking 
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contest that certainly demonstrated the 
keen insight these young men are get- 
ting into farm problems. 

James App, of rural route No. 4, Fair- 
mont, Minn., won first place with an 
exceptionally interesting talk on brucel- 
losis control, entitled “Eradication 
Through Education and Cooperation.” 
It directs public attention to a very im- 
portant problem—a health problem as 
well as a farm problem. 

Michael Behr, of Paynesville, Minn., 
won second place, with an equally signif- 
icant discussion on the topic “A Positive 
Farm Program.” It is a very timely 
topic, and the talk advances some prac- 
tical and constructive suggestions well 
worth considering. 

I ask unanimous consent to have these 
two Future Farmer addresses printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. I commend 
them to the attention of Senators as ex- 
cellent examples of the significance of 
agricultural vocational education, funds 
for which are considerably reduced in 
the proposed new budget. If the Future 
Farmers can produce more young farm- 
ers like Mr. App and Mr. Behr, I think it 
is time we provided more funds, rather 
than less, for such vocational education 
in the agricultural departments of our 
high schools. 

There being no objection, the addresses 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


BRUCELLOSIS CONTROL: ERADICATION THROUGH 
EDUCATION AND COOPERATION 


(By James App, of Fairmount, Minn.) 


How many of you have ever heard of a 
disease which in certain localities is called 
vacation fever. Fellow Future Farmers, this 
is not a joke—I wish it were, but vacation 
fever is a real disease. Let me tell you a 
story about my pal, Bill. Bill was a super- 
visor in a city department store. A few 
weeks before his vacation, he received a let- 
ter requesting him to spend his vacation on 
his uncle’s farm. Bill spent his boyhood 
years on his father’s farm working with cat- 
tle, enjoying fresh fruits, and above all, 
drinking the milk directly from the cooler. 
These memories helped him decide quickly 
where to spend his vacation. Soon after he 
arrived on his uncle's farm, one of the dairy 
cows gave birth to a premature dead calf, 
Bill felt bad about this, but the numerous 
activities soon made him forget this expe- 
rience. Bill returned to his work and after 
a few months began to feel tired, have severe 
headaches, be plagued with constant aches 
and pains, and have chilly sensations. Fur- 
ther, he noticed respiratory complications, 
and loss of appetite which forced Bill to see 
his doctor. After diagnostic and laboratory 
tests, the doctor drew definite conclusions, 
and diagnosed Bill's case as vacation fever, 
actually undulant fever, or human brucel- 
losis. This experience of my friend, Bill, led 
me to investigate this miserable sickness; 
what is its origin? How is it transmitted? 
How can it be eradicated? What are the eco- 
nomic losses? 

In the latter part of the 18th century, Ger- 
many had a severe form of this contagious 
disease. Among the early investigators was 
Nozard of France in 1885, the Highland Agri- 
cultural Society of Scotland in 1886, Bang 
and Stribolt of Denmark in 1897, and the 
committee of the Bureau of Agriculture and 
Fisheries of Great Britain in 1909. A United 
States Army nurse first recognized the dis- 
ease in 1906. Her discovery led McNeal and 
Kerr of the United States to start investiga- 
tions in 1910. 

There was soon a realization that the hu- 
man disease of Malta fever or undulant fever 
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had a close relationship with Bangs or con- 
tagious abortion in livestock. Human bru- 
cellosis is caused by any 1 of the 3 species 
of the organism Brucella. In hospitals, 80 
percent of the patients who have brucellosis 
contact it from the cattle strain known as 
Brucella abortus, Most of these patients 
come from rural areas revealing the presence 
of Bangs disease in cattle owned by the pa- 
tient. The second strain is Brucella suis, the 
swine type, which causes a more serious ill- 
ness than the cattle strain. The swine type 
strain causes pus-forming lesions and long 
periods of illness, as experienced by packing- 
plant employees. The third strain, known 
as Brucella melitensis, is the sheep and goat 
type, which occurs the least number of times 
but is the most serious form of illness in 
human beings. 

In Minnesota counties which have not had 
a blood test it is estimated that approxi- 
mately 4310 percent of the cattle are infected. 
In my home county of Martin the ring test 
revealed approximately 12 percent of the 
herds were infected. The initial blood test 
in my neighboring county, Watowan, 11 years 
ago, disclosed 4.7 percent infected cattle. 
Today this county is in the process of cer- 
tification, with less than 1 percent of the 
cattle and 5 percent of the herds infected. 
Watowan County from 1940-50 reported 7 
human brucellosis cases; while 6 counties 
surrounding it with no control program of 
any kind reported an average of 41 cases. 

The need for eliminating this disease is 
great for both social and economic reasons, 
Dr. Martin H. Roepke, department of vet- 
erinary medicine, University of Minnesota, 
states, “We have estimated the loss due to 
bovine brucellosis in Minnesota at present at 
$2,500,000 per year. This, we believe, is prob- 
ably on the conservative side, since some 
have estimated the loss near $4 million an- 
nually. Without a control program in the 
past 15 to 18 years the loss at present could 
be twice as great.” United States animal 
losses from Bangs disease are difficult to de- 
termine, but it has been estimated that dis- 
ease cost the livestock industry about $100 
million annually. This figure includes losses 
from infected livestock sold, shrinkage of 
meat, losses from calves born dead, tempo- 
rary or permanent sterility, and lower milk 
production. In Michigan in 1 year 108,000 
infected cows lost 16,240 calves, which 
amount to 1,300,000 pounds of potential veal. 
The Bureau of Animal Industry states that 
approximately 3.5 percent of the United 
States adult cow population is infected, 
which for these infected animals decreases 
milk production 20 or more percent, and 15 
to 40 percent fewer calves. Packing-plant 
surveys indicate 1 to 3 percent of all swine 
infected, which in sow herds may mean a loss 
of 2 to 3 pigs per litter. Economic losses 
from human brucellosis or undulant fever 
are very difficult to estimate. Human sick- 
ness varies from partial to total disability for 
a short period of time to months and even 
years; however, chances for natural recovery 
are excellent. Records reported by the Min- 
nesota Department of Health from 1927 
through 1952 reveals 4,563 known cases and 
33 deaths. 

Now, we may ask this question: What can 
we do to eradicate this great livestock loss 
and prevent human suffering? There are 
four methods which can be used success- 
fully. First, blood testing herds and slaugh- 
tering all reactors. This has been in past 
years the most common method. States 
active in area testing show a much lower 
percent of cattle infection, as reported by the 
North Central States Brucellosis Conference 
held at St. Paul, July 7-9, 1952. This report 
shows Michigan with 2.1 percent cattle in- 
fection; Wisconsin, 3.2 percent; Minnesota, 
3.4 percent; and North Dakota, 3.5 percent; 
while States not using area testing are South 
Dakota, with 8.2 percent; Missouri, 6.7 per- 
cent; and Iowa, 6.5 percent. The second 
method is careful herd management, which 


includes such factors as purchasing clean 
stock from accredited herds, providing and 
disinfecting maternity stalls, isolating show 
animals for some time after returning to 
the farm, and disinfecting shoes and cloth- 
ing after visiting premises where brucellosis 
germs are known to exist. A third method 
of control is by segregating all infected and 
suspicious animals until it is known the 
animals are clean or until immunity has 
taken place and no reaction is present. A 
fourth method is calfhood vaccination. 
United States figures show that in 1941 only 
21,000 animals were calfhood vaccinated; 
whereas in 1951 the figure is over 2,500,000, 
with 1952 figures on vaccination estimated at 
3,500,000 or more. This indicates that calf- 
hood vaccination is used more and more to 
immunize cattle. No doubt the combina- 
tion of testing and slaughter, herd manage- 
ment, segregating infected animals, and calf- 
hood vaccination have played an important 
part in decreasing infection from 5 percent 
in 1946 down to 3.1 percent in 1951. 

Man can to a great extent control this dis- 
ease. Dr. W. W. Spink, world-famous re- 
search specialist on undulant fever at the 
University of Minnesota, states thus: “The 
eradication of human brucellosis depends 
upon controlling the disease at its source, 
namely, in domestic animals.” 

I hope that my presentation of this sub- 
ject on Bangs disease and its relationship to 
undulant fever, its history, symptoms, de- 
structions, and control measures have all 
created a better understanding of the prob- 
lem. The ultimate solution for eradication 
depends upon the cooperative efforts in- 
volving livestock producers, legislation, vet- 
erinarians, physicians, and public health 
authorities. 


A POSITIVE FARM PROGRAM 
(By Michael Behr, of Paynesville, Minn.) 


Our Government has been working on 
farm programs for many years. It has been 
doing this because it has realized that agri- 
culture is one of our basic industries and 
some program must be initiated that will en- 
able the industry to stay healthy and pro- 
ductive, 

Most of our programs in the past have had 
in mind an over-production of farm prod- 
ucts, I believe that over-production has 
been more of an unbalanced production and 
distribution, because at no time in history 
have all the people in all countries had 
enough to eat. Over-production in our 
country will be less of a problem each day 
as we look ahead in agriculture when we 
consider that 7,500 more people sit down 
to breakfast each morning. In our time per- 
haps the United States will have to face the 
problem which has been age-old in the 
Orient. Where will we get our food? 

In almost every one of our agricultural 
enterprises we are facing some problems of 
prices and production. As an illustration, if 
the price of beef continues its present down- 
ward trend, what is it going to do to the 
cattleman’s profits? If the feeding plan 
many are using is continued it will become 
necessary for him to have to go out of busi- 
ness, because of lack of profit, or the Gov- 
ernment will have to spend more of the tax- 
payers money to support the price of beef, 
as it has done to hogs and so many other 
commodities, 

It would seem that the less money the 
Government has to spend to support the 
prices of farm products, the better. The 
Government has supported the price of hogs 
because the consumer has not eaten enough 
pork to force the price high enough so that 
the farmer can make a profit. While the 
price of pork has been low, the price of beef 
has been higher than normal. It would ap- 
pear that the consumer wants more beef, 
so the farmer gets busy and steps up beef 
production to the extent where now the bal« 
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ance is swinging over to lower beef and 
higher pork. 

This swing is perfectly normal and to be 
expected, but now that things seem to be 
getting into better balance, some farmers 
think that their margins of profit are nar- 
rower than required minimums to keep op- 
erating, in spite of the fact that beef is still 
slightly under parity. Why is this? Poor 
feeding or poor management? It must be 
one of the two, and I think one of the main 
reasons is that too much high-priced feed 
is going into our cattle. 

The meat-packing industry, among many 
others, has boasted of using all of its by- 
products. Science, especially chemistry, is 
discovering every day new uses for the by- 
products of our industries, yet farmers won- 
der what to do with one of their valuable by- 
products, corncobs. 

Enough corncobs to produce over 175 mil- 
lion pounds of gain are wasted annually, 
besides the stalks which would produce over 
half again that amount of gain. Why 
haven't the cobs and stalks been fed previ- 
ously? Recent experiments in feeding have 
produced a new concentrate containing pro- 
tein, bone meal, molasses, minerals, vita- 
mins, and other ingredients which stimu- 
late bacterial action in the cattle's rumen, 
enabling them to make use of the formerly 
indigestible cellulose of which corncobs, 
stalks, and our poorer roughages contain 
such a large percent. These concentrates of 
which I am speaking are the Purdue supple- 
ment A and the Iowa concentrates. The 
steers fed nothing but corncobs and Purdue 
A gained 1.56 pounds per day for as little as 
11 cents per pound. I doubt whether feed- 
ing corncobs and Purdue A alone would be 
considered the most desirable ration, but 
this supplement also increases utilization of 
all other feeds, especially roughages. 

Let me give another reason why we must 
produce our beef more cheaply. The devel- 
opment of Brahma cattle has enabled south- 
ern cattlemen to raise cattle more efficient- 
ly, only they have the advantage of warmer 
weather and year-round pasture, therefore 
need less equipment, especially in the line 
of buildings. Since the demand for orange 
and grapefruit juice has increased there are 
more surplus rinds. They were formerly 
used as fertilizer, if they were used at all. 
Now they are being fed to the cattle and are 
producing cheap gains. 

What does all this have to do with price 
supports? It shows how we have discovered 
cheaper ways to produce when the pressure 
is on and how the farmer can make more 
profit with less Government help, 

The Government makes soil-conservation 
payments and encourages the farmer to 
raise more hay which is soil building and 
then supports the price of hogs which eat 
corn, the very enemy of soil conservation, 
This seems rather inconsistent. The Gov- 
ernment also buys butter, which we must 
admit is a declining product, stores it until 
it deteriorates, and then tries to get the 
people to buy it back, and on top of it all 
the farmer encourages a tax on oleomar- 
garine to force the consumer to buy butter, 
Is it any wonder that some of the city people 
don't quite see the farmer’s stand? 

Many consider butter to be a luxury food 
and think it should be considered as such on 
the market. If butter is actually a better 
value than oleomargarine, the farmer should 
put on a real advertising campaign and sell 
his product. There is nothing sacred about 
dairying and the farmer's product are used 
in the manufacture of oleomargarine the 
same as they are with butter. There is an 
increasing demand for milk and still a need 
for cream, so why don’t we get busy and 
develop some products which will sell them- 
selves? Skim milk is being used more and 
more in products developed through re- 
search. Some of our creameries are now 
working on a spread similar to oleomargarine 
by using animal and vegetable fat as a base 
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and adding dried skim milk and a few other 
ingredients. Another use is artificial milk 
for little pigs. The whey, a byproduct of 
the cheese manufacturer, contains all of the 
carbohydrates and some of the minerals in 
the milk. This whey either goes down the 
drain or is used for livestock feed. I am in- 
clinec to wonder if a food suitable for hu- 
mans couldn’t be made from this whey. 
The new products, so far, have all been de- 
veloped by co-op or private concerns? I be- 
lieve that if the Government would spend 
some of the money used for supporting the 
price of butter to go into further research, 
we could probably find products more accept- 
able on the market. 

Our swine enterprise has long been puz- 
zled by the ever-present diseases which are 
constantly taking their toll of hogs. Rem- 
edies have been found for many of the 
once prominent diseases. Cures are still to 
be found for some of the new ones, and 
there is, I believe, a cure if enough research 
is done. Lard has been a drug on the 
market since the development of vegetable 
shortenings. If the Government would go 
into research to find new uses for lard or 
develop more and better bacon-type hogs, 
which would make more efficient use of our 
Pastures, rather than encouraging the 
farmer to produce the lard by supporting 
the price of hogs and paying no premium 
for the bacon type, I think we could get 
onto a new plane of hog production. 

In summarizing our farm situation, I 
think that we see the need of more efficient 
methods of meeting the food needs of our 
growing population. We need cheaper beef 
produced with less high-priced feed and 
labor. We need hogs that are more ef- 
cient in the use of pastures, and hogs that 
will produce more lean meat and less fat. 
We need a dairy industry that will put forth 
its efforts to sell its own products on their 
merits, and we need new uses for our abun- 
dant supply of skim milk. To accomplish 
these things we need research on the part 
of our experiment stations and we need 
farmers that are willing to look forward to 
the new challenges facing our agriculture 
industry. We need farmers that are will- 
ing to try new methods of production and 
are willing to invest their time and money 
in the improyed methods. It may be that 
at some time we will need some Government 
support to protect some part of our great 
industry, but the farm program that has 
a future is the program that will show 
farmers how to produce more efficiently and 
abundantly, 


Disability and Death From Major Chronic 


Diseases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 25, 1953 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
point out the unbelievable toll taken in 
disability and death by the major 
chronic diseases—heart, cancer, mental 
illness, neurological diseases, and ar- 
thritis. 

The No. 1 killer of our people is heart 
disease. In the year 1951, 785,826 Amer- 
icans died due to diseases of the heart 
and the circulatory system. During 
World War II, close to 2 million people 
died in this country of diseases of the 
heart and circulatory system—8 times 
as many people as were killed in action 


in the Armed Forces. It is estimated 
that between 9 and 10 million people are 
suffering from diseases of the heart and 
circulation. 

You know, years ago when you got 
heart disease, your friends would say, 
“Well, he’s got heart disease. He's fin- 
ished. The doctors can do nothing for 
you when the old pump starts to go.” 
Today medical science is saving thou- 
sands of these people who would have 
died in those times. 

Heart disease affects many people in 
the prime of life. The old-fashioned 
idea that it is restricted to the elderly 
has gone by the boards. Industry is 
deeply disturbed by the fact that heart 
disease cuts down many of its young 
executives in their early forties. More 
than one-third of the people who died 
from heart disease in 1950 were under 
65. Among children under 15 years of 
age, more than twice as many died of 
disease of the heart in 1950 as died of 
infantile paralysis. 

The No. 2 killer of our people, cancer, 
stabs out more than 200,000 American 
lives every year. More than half of its 
victims are people under 65 years of age. 
More than half of a million new cases of 
cancer are diagnosed each year. 
Through early diagnosis and new surgi- 
cal techniques, we are making steady in- 
roads upon this disease, but, unless we 
achieve a major scientific breakthrough 
of new preventive measures, 1 out of 
every 5 people now alive in the United 
States will have cancer at some time in 
his life. 

The No, 1 disabler of our time, mental 
illness, fills more than half the Nation's 
hospital beds. Every State in the Union, 
including my own, has thousands upon 
thousands of these unfortunate people 
incarcerated in its State hospitals. The 
cost of custody of these patients is a 
backbreaking load upon every State 
budget. 

In recent years, we have also begun to 
realize the toll taken by the diseases of 
the nervous system—of the brain, the 
spinal cord, and the nerves. For exam- 
ple, multiple sclerosis attacks and crip- 
ples an estimated 100,000 victims during 
the most productive years of life—20 to 
45 years of age. Cerebral palsy, resulting 
from damage to the brain, holds in its 
cruel grasp more than a half million 
Americans. Ten thousand babies are 
born with cerebral palsy annually; adults 
of all ages are stricken with it as a re- 
sult of accidents, illness, and strokes, and 
our fighting men become cerebral palsied 
as a result of their wounds. 

Some of my colleagues may feel that 
I am painting a rather gloomy picture, 
but this is not so. Twenty-five years ago, 
I could have painted a comparably dis- 
tressing picture of the toll taken by the 
so-called infectious diseases—diphtheria, 
typhoid, pneumonia, and yellow fever. 
Dedicated medical researchers unraveled 
the mysteries of these diseases. In the 
same manner, medical research will con- 
quer the so-called chronic diseases of to- 
day if enough money is appropriated for 
the task. That part of the problem is 
ours and I am glad that in today’s bill 
we have recognized the part we must 
play, even though we are not able to meet 
it fully at this time. 
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Let the People Be Heard, Again Asked on 
Bridge Toll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 5, 1953 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of southern New Jersey are in- 
sistent that an opportunity be given for 
their representatives to be heard in op- 
position to the 25 percent increase in 
tolls proposed by the Delaware River 
Port Authority. 

The issue is such that every day new 
and additional reasons are being ad- 
vanced and more and more public and 
quasi-public bodies and organizations 
are raising their voices against an in- 
crease. Scores of official bodies such as 
the Camden County Board of Free- 
holders, Camden City Commission, bor- 
ough commissioners, township and other 
municipal bodies and representatives, 
and many others large and small, nu- 
merous other semiofficial or civic organ- 
izations such as the Camden County 
Mayors Association are demanding a 
hearing. The persistent demand of 
these organizations as well as the unani- 
mous demand of the people as individ- 
uals arises from the fact that there is 
a feeling that such an increase is not 
necessary at this time to accomplish all 
that is desired by the port authority. 

There is a pronounced resentment by 
the people against the highhanded man- 
ner in which the port authority has 
handled this and all other matters that 
come within its jurisdiction. It acts as 
if it is a law unto itself and, that the 
public has no rights—not even to be 
heard on matters affecting the welfare 
of the public. Already this feeling of 
discontent is finding expression in the 
legislatures of New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania. Bills are being introduced to 
amend the law governing the port au- 
thority by prohibiting any rate above 25 
cents, the present toll, and also to have 
the affairs of the authority examined 
into by the respective legislatures. It is 
time that it is done. There has been all 
through the years an “iron curtain” 
raised by the port authority behind 
which the public have not been per- 
mitted to see or inquire. 

The Courier-Post, of Camden, N. J., 
has again voiced the thoughts and wishes 
of the people in this matter, by an edi- 
torial entitled “Let the People Be Heard, 
Again Asked on Bridge Toll,” appearing 
in the May 23 issue of that paper. It 
reads as follows: 

“LET THE PEOPLE BE HEARD” AGAIN ASKED ON 
BRIDGE TOLL 

Four hundred Camden Civil Defense work- 
ers being sworn in Thursday night heard 
Mayor Brunner tell them the new Gloucester 
City bridge will be “a $184 million target to 
stick up in the air and advertise that this is 
the Delaware Valley—prime enemy target in 
the world.” 

The last expression was used a few days 
ago by a Philadelphia Electric Co. official in 
describing the “Delaware Valley, United 
States of America” as the world’s greatest 
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industrial area, and there is no doubt it is 
correct. 

There also is no doubt that the new bridge 
will be the target and advertisement to 
possible enemy bombers that Brunner calls 
it and that a tunnel, from that standpoint, 
would have been infinitely preferable, as he 
says. 

But the bridge was forced down the throats 
of South Jerseyites over every protest they 
could make, by the port authority's refusal 
to consider a tunnel and by the Defense De- 
partment’s refusal to insist on a tunnel as 
safer from the security angle. 

As Brunner said, it was a “serious and 
sac mistake that they didn’t listen to the 
Will of the people of this area.” He said it 
made his blood boil” to consider how every 
argument advanced for a tunnel was ignored, 
and countless other people in this area felt 
and still feel as he does about the outcome 
of the bridge-tunnel controversy. 

It also make the blood of countless citi- 
zens boil to see how the same officials who 
ignored and overruled them are doing the 
same thing now on the port authority's pro- 
posed 25 percent increase in Camden Bridge 
tolls. 

Although the Secretary of the Army has 
the power to revoke the increase, he again 
is refusing to intervene just as the Defense 
Department refused to intervene in the 
bridge-tunnel dispute. He has even refused 
Congressman Wolverton’s demand, backed 
by innumerable officials and organizations in 
this area, for a public hearing on the toll 
question. 

Surely there could be no more reasonable 
request in such a situation, and surely the 
Official who has the jurisdiction to order a 
public hearing should be honor-bound to do 
at least that much. 

Army Secretary Stevens said when he 
turned down the original request for a hear- 
ing that he had insufficient evidence on 
which to grant one. Wolverton now has 
renewed the request and furnished him with 
a large amount of facts and data, much of 
it from the port authority’s own statements 
and publications, that surely should provide 
sufficient evidence to show that a hearing 
on the tolls is clearly warranted. 

Scores of official bodies such as the Cam- 
den County board of freeholders, the Cam- 
den city commission, and many others large 
and small; scores of other semi-official or 
civic organizations such as the Camden 
County Mayors Association, are backing 
Wolverton in the request for a hearing. The 
Opposition is almost completely negligible. 

“Let the people be heard” on this question, 
the Courier-Post wrote the other day, asking 
Stevens to grant the hearing. 

We can only repeat that request now, and 
express the belief that Stevens now has over- 
whelming evidence why a hearing should be 
granted, and the hope that he will grant 
one. 


VA Hospital Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1953 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include herewith letters I have received 
from posts and auxiliaries of the Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars calling upon Con- 
‘gress to appropriate sufficient funds to 
carry out the Veterans’ Administration 
hospital and medical program in a man- 


ner which will not reduce benefits and 
treatment required by disabled and dis- 
eased veterans. I include letters from 
the following Veterans of Foreign Wars 
posts in my districts: O'Fallon (III.) 
Post, 3648; Belleville (III.) Post, 1739; 
Ladies Auxiliary to Highlands (III.) 
Post, 5694; Ladies Auxiliary to New Ath- 
ens (Ill.) Post, 7710; Ladies Auxiliary 
to Dupo (III.) Post, 6368; Ladies Auxil- 
iary to Wood River (III.) Post, 2859: 


VFW Post 3468, 
O'Fallon, III., May 15, 1953. 
Hon. MELVIN PRICE, ; 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: Our post has been notified 
through department at Chicago that Rep- 
resentative JOHN PHILLIPS, of California, is 
heading an economy drive to cut funds for 
the VA appropriations for fiscal 1954. Our 
post desires to go on record with thousands 
of other posts throughout the country in 
denouncing this unfair treatment of dis- 
abled and diseased veterans, 

We should not be cutting down on the 
number. of cots available in veterans’ hos- 
pitals for our needy comrades but rather we 
weren't for these courageous men who oc- 
cupy these cots, our Government could not 
have survived the perils it has faced in the 
should be adding to the number. If it 
battles for her freedom. 

Each member of our post urgently re- 
quests that you do all that is in your power 
to prevent the cutting of funds to the Vet- 
erans’ Administration and to provide a cot 
for one who has so gallantly fought for his 
ccuntry. 

Sincerely yours, 

RAYMOND DISTLER, 

Commander. 
H. C. JOHANNES, 

Adjutant. 

BELLEVILLE Post, 1739, 
Belleville, IUl., May 17, 1953. 

Hon. Representative Price, 
House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear HONORABLE Price: The members of 
our Belleville VFW Post 1739 have noted that 
in recent economy legislation brought be- 
fore Congress by Representative Jon PHH. 
Lips, of California, who is again attempting 
to slice dollars from the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration for the fiscal year 1954, 

We wish to inform you that the voting 
strength of our organization of 499 strong 
and with a potential voting strength of over 
1,000 are definitely against such a cut in the 
appropriation for the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. In your past investigations you 
probably noted that our VA hospitals are 
now short of doctors, trained nurses, etc., as 
well as beds for many needy veterans. 

Thank you for your past cooperation in 
supporting veterans legislation, and we hope 
that you again will join us in defeating this 
new economy bill to take more benefits away 
from the veterans. 

Your fellow veterans, 

JOSEPH WUERZ, 
Commander. 
MUELLER, 
Adjutant, 


RUSSELL 
LADIES AUXILIARY TO 
HIGHLAND Post, 5694, 
Highland, III., May 18, 1953. 
Hon, MELVIN PRICE, 
< House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr, Price: The Highland Ladies Aux- 
iliary to the VFW Post, 5694, have adopted 
a resolution calling upon Congress to ap- 
propriate sufficient funds for VA to reopen 
all hospital beds closed in fiscal year 1953 
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and to keep all avallable VA hospital beds 
in operation throughout fiscal 1954. 
Very truly yours, 
LAURINE ULRICH, 
President. 
Guapys NIGGLI, 
Secretary. 


LADIES AUXILIARY TO 
New ATHENS Post 7710, 
New Athens, Il. 
Whereas the new so-called economy drive 
led by Representative JOHN PHILLIPS, of Oal- 
ifornia, if it succeeds, will slice millions 
of dollars off VA appropriations for fiscal 
year 1954, which starts July 1, 1953; and 
Whereas this economy will force the clos- 
ing of additional thousands of hospital beds 
and seriously aggravate a situation which 
even today finds great hosts of veterans 
suffering from tuberculosis, mental disturb- 
ances, and chronic disease, yet unable to se- 
cure treatment because of lack of beds; and 
Whereas there are thousands of veterans. 
being returned from the Korean theater 
every month that will need medical and hos- 
pital care, and there are not enough beds 
available at the present time: Now, there- 
fore, be it 
Resolved, That the undersigned protest 
this new economy drive to curtail the Vet- 
erans’ Administration appropriations for 
fiscal 1954, as being unnecessary and false 
economy; be it further 
Resolved, That this resolution be sent to 
the Honorable Metvin Price, Member of 
Congress, Washington, D. C. 
Dated this 20th day of May 1953. 
ELENORA REICHERT, President. 
Minerva E. WEILMUENSTER, 
Secretary. 
LENZBURG, ILL. I 


Sucar Loar MEMORIAL AUXILIARY, 
TO Post 6368, 
Dupo, Ill., May 15, 1953. 
Hon. MELVIN PRICE, 
House Office Building, 
í Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: As president of the Ladies’ Aux- 
iliary to the Veterans of Foreign Wars, Sugar 
Loaf Memorial Post 6368, Dupo, III., I am 
writing to you relative to veterans affairs. I 
am fully aware of the work you have done in 
the past for veterans, and again I urgently 
call upon you as our Congressman to do what 
you can to get Congress to appropriate suffi- 
cient funds for Veterans’ Administration to 
reopen all hospital beds closed in fiscal year 
1953, and to keep all available VA hospital 
beds in operation throughout fiscal 1954. 

Yours truly, 


ALICE E. LYNCH 
Mrs. Willis B. Lynch, 
President. 
East CARONDELET, ILL. © 


Woop River AVXILIARY ro Post 2859, 

Wood River, Ill, May 14, 1953. 
Hon. MELVIN PRICE: 

Whereas it has come to the attenti-n of 
the Ladies Auxiliary to the VFW Post 2859, 
Wood River, III., that our VA hospital and 
medical program for disabled veterans is 
in serious danger because of a proposed 
“economy” drive led by Representative Jouw 
PHILLIPS, of California. { 

Resolved, the Ladies Auxiliary to the VFW, 
Wood River, Post 2859, That we call upon 
Congress to appropriate sufficient funds for 
VA to reopen all hospital beds closed in fiscal 
1953 and to keep all available hospital beds 
in operation throughout fiscal 1954. a 

This resolution was approved by Wood 
River VFW Auxiliary to Post 2859 in regular 
meeting assembled May 11, 1953. 

Mavis CURFMAN, 
President. 

ELLOISE SLY, 
Secretary. 
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Defense of Freedom: 
Liberals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 25, 1953 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
on the subject Defense of Freedom: A 
Challenge to Liberals, delivered by me at 
the annual convention of Americans for 
Democratic Action in Washington, D. C., 
May 23, 1953. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

I rejoice in my close associations with this 
organization. I am proud to be a member 
of a group which provides for Americans a 
vehicle for constructive action to advance the 
democratic way of life. And when I say “the 
democratic way” I mean it not as a sterile, 
empty phrase, but rather as a vital 
idea * * * signifying political freedom and 
economic democracy for all. 

I firmly believe that those who attack the 
ADA, and smear it with false accusations, 
do so because they hate its purposes. It is no 
coincidence that ADA is the object of attack 
by both the forces of reaction and the forces 
of subversion. Both are one in their con- 
tempt for and opposition to true democratic 
action and to true democracy. 

I need not tell you that the cause of 
democratic action is under attack today 
never before. I need not remind you that 
all the values we hold dear are being sub- 
jected to heavy pressures, both from outside 
our borders and within our country. 

Indeed these facts are obvious. It is, per- 
haps, less obvious that our greatest peril to- 
day is not immediate annihilation, but the 
kind of confusion which could lead to anni- 
hilation, We are being exposed to a deadly 
cross-fire of swiftly moving events. Liberal- 
ism seems everywhere on the defensive. But 
as I see our chief problem, it is not the sur- 
vival of liberalism in the face of these at- 
tacks, but rather the mobilization of liberals 
for the counter-attack in the face of the 
fear and panic which has gripped so many 
of us. 

In our present situation, we can, with 
profit, recall the famous message of Marshal 
Foch during the first Battle of the Marne in 
World War I: 

“My right has been rolled up; my left has 
been driven back; my center has been 
smashed. I have ordered an advance from 
all directions.” 

Or, to quote one of Napoleon’s generals, 
“The battle is lost, but there is time to gain 
another.” 

Deliberately I have used these military 
analogies. We liberals are, indeed, like an 
army in the field, Perhaps we do not realize, 
however, how critical our situation is. 

The blind and backward-looking forces in 
America are moving to work their will on all 
fronts. On the offshore oil front, on the 
hydroelectric power front, on the atomic 
energy front, on the labor front, on the tax 
front, on the housing front, on the monopoly 
front, on the national security front, on the 
foreign policy front, on these and many 
more, the reactionaries are moving on our 
works. 

They are on the march to strip the Nation 
of its natural resources, to cripple our great 
social-welfare programs, to undermine the 
rights of labor, to eliminate Government aids 
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to the underprivileged, to return to jungle 
law in our economic life, and, in general, to 
hamstring those agencies of Government es- 
tablished to protect the people against mo- 
nopoly, manipulation, and depression. 

To achieve their unfortunate purposes 
some of these reactionary elements are will- 
ing to risk our national security at home and 
to destroy the unity of the free world abroad. 

The general public is not yet aware of the 
intensity of the attacks being made upon the 
social gains of the last 20 years, nor upon 
the free world unity achieved in the last 10 
years, nor on the national security and 
strength built up in the last 5 years. 

On many fronts the attacks are just get- 
ting under way—in congressional subcom- 
mittees, in legislative proposals just intro- 
duced, in fine-print items in appropriation 
bills, and in the remote reaches of the ex- 
ecutive departments. But these attacks are 
coming at an evergrowing tempo and with 
increasing power. Soon, I believe, they will 
burst full upon us. 

I do not describe this as the program of the 
national administration nor of any political 
party. The forces of reaction are actually 
bipartisan, although they appear to have a 
strategic center in the present majority 
party. 

I do not know how complete the power of 
the reactionaries will turn out to be, nor 
how far they will get with their full pur- 
poses and designs. We may hope and ex- 
pect that the administration will move on 
at least some fronts to oppose the full scope 
of the reactionaries’ headlong charge toward 
national disaster. Inasfar as the adminis- 
tration wishes to succeed in this purpose, 
it must look to the liberals in Congress to 
provide the shock troops to protect the Na- 
tion and the free world. 

But we must frankly recognize that what 
success we achieve will be mostly negative 
and limited. We cannot fight on all fronts 
simultaneously. We must not be misled by 
the statistical fallacy that all cases and all 
causes are equally important. Our physical 
resources are small, while those of the re- 
actionaries seem to be unlimited. We can- 
not afford to dissipate our energies in hope- 
less battles, in an endless succession of rear- 
guard actions. In that way lies exhaustion, 
disillusionment and despair. 4 

In times like these, we need to rally our 
forces for the defense of the most vital pro- 
grams. But above all, we must gird ourselves 
for broad and intensive counterattack 
against the forces which threaten not only 
our social welfare and our economic well- 
being, but our very lifeline, the foundations 
of our faith—freedom itself. 

We must recognize at all times that we 
are engaged in a two-front effort. We must 
not cease to offer our total opposition to 
the forces of communism, both at home and 
abroad. The Communists and the reaction- 
aries find common cause in their opposi- 
tion to the cause of freedom. The reac- 
tionaries are pleased to use the cloak of 
anticommunism to achieve their purposes. 
The Communists, just as insincerely, use the 
cloak of antireaction to carry out their evil 
objectives. 

But the objectives are the same: the win- 
ning of total, absolute, and unrestrained 
power; the imposition of orthodoxy by any 
means—whether by force, fear, or subver- 
sion. 

To defend ourselves against both the Com- 
munists and the reactionaries, our most pow- 
erful weapon continues to be that one and 
most precious—the power of freedom, If 
we lose the right to think freely, to act 
boldly, and to speak courageously, we will 
have lost everything—the power to right 
wrongs here at home, and the power to 
oppose the evil forces now abroad. 

A great American jurist, who in the ripe- 
ness of his maturity, and in the splendor 
of his courage, has taken his place in the 
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select company of giants in the cause of 
freedom—and I refer to the beloved Judge 
Learned Hand of my own State of New 
York—said not long ago: 

“We must not yield a foot in demanding 
a fair field and an honest race for all ideas.” 

This must be the chief note in the battle 
cry of liberals today, and for the next pe- 
riod of time. As we treasure our existence 
as freemen, we must dedicate ourselves to 
the faith epitomized by Thomas Jefferson 
in his immortal oath: 

“I have sworn upon the alter of God eter- 
nal hostility against every form of tyranny 
over the mind of man,” 

Today we must repeat that oath, over 
and over again, and pledge ourselves to it, 
as we pledge allegiance to the American 
flag. 

No one here doubts, I trust, that a threat 
to our freedom exists, and that this threat 
calls for our supreme and limitless dedi- 
cation. We liberals are aware of this dan- 
ger. Our task is to sound the alarm and 
to arouse the country. This is a task 
not for one but for thousands of Paul 
Reveres. 

The name which has been given to this 
present danger is McCarthyism. But I wish 
to make it clear that I do not consider 
any one man to be the sole source of this 
danger. It is far deeper than that. This 
danger is a broad stream, fed by many 
springs, some open and some underground, 
It spreads and gathers power as it flows. Un- 
less we understand the breadth and extent 
of this tide, and move to control it along 
all of its length, it will inundate us. 

Because of my conviction on this point, 
I do not believe that the tide will be 
stemmed—nor should we hang our hopes 
upon it—by the single circumstance of 
whether or not the administration moves, 
as I deeply hope it will, to oppose the am- 
bitions or designs of the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin. The damage is already too wide- 
spread. We cannot afford to wait, like 
Micawber, for something to turn up. This 
is a job for all of us, for every American, for 
the many days and months ahead. 

What we fight against is the whole spirit 
of fear now abroad in the land, an almost 
silent acquiescence to ideological tyranny 
and opposition. There is a reign of terror, 
and only a few voices are raised against it. 
There is an inquisition into the views of 
scholars, writers, actors, editors, and jour- 
nalists, but we do not know what to do about 
it, 

Oh, my friends, we must rally to defend 
not only the innocents unjustly accused, but 
the cause of freedom itself. We must strike 
at the roots of this fear, this disease which 
corrupts the foundations of our faith in 
freedom, 

We must begin by reexamining ourselves, 
How has it happened that in this great 
country of ours, home of the brave and land 
of the free, we have come to fear freedom? 
We no longer trust our duly constituted 
police and security forces to catch spies and 
saboteurs. We no longer trust our school 
administrators to maintain proper teaching 
discipline in the schools. We no longer trust 
our church hierarchies or our congregations 
to supervise the proper preaching of the 
faiths. 

Instead we have given license to traveling 
troupes of congressional inquisitors to pry 
into the lives, the morals, the thoughts, and 
the beliefs of our scholars, teachers, writers, 
and ministers, to detect whether they may 
not have had, in the distant past, some un- 
orthodox thought, or some wrong or non- 
conformist belief. 

I do not raise the question of whether 
these congressional committees have the 
legal right to conduct such inquiries. I 
raise the broader question of what has hap- 
pened to the moral fiber of our people that 
they tolerate such inquiries. 
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I am aware—we are all aware—that the 
main source of fear in the hearts of our 
people is the justified fear of Communist 
aggression from abroad, and of Communist 
subversion from within. 

Of these, the internal danger is by far the 
lesser, as long as we maintain a high level 
of economic life and move constantly for- 
ward to advance the social welfare of our 
people. Under these conditions, vigilance 
against subversion from within is a police 
responsibility, under effective laws which 
punish conspiracy and overt actions against 
the security of the state. But we must toler- 
ate, without legal restraint, the full range 
of private thoughts and beliefs, and full 
freedom to advocate them in the open mar- 
ket place, subject only to the restriction that 
such advocacy shall not constitute a clear 
and present danger to public security. 

The external threat of Soviet imperialism 
is far more immediate and much more 
deadly. Against this threat we have had to 
rally—and must continue to mobilize—all 
necessary strength. In recent years most 
of us have come to realize that the strength 
of our country alone is far, far from enough 
to meet the dangers from abroad. We have 
realized that it takes the unity of all free 
peoples everywhere to meet that danger and 
overcome it. 

This is the most important lesson America 
has learned in the first half of the 20th 
century. Although still imperfectly learned 
and inadequately appreciated, this lesson has 
promised a possible solution to the gravest 
problem of this age: the problem of world 
peace and security. 

But political irresponsibles in our own 
country never had much use for free world 
unity. It was such a bother. It required so 
many sacrifices. It was an endless task, re- 
quiring consultation and deliberation, com- 
promise and concession. 

It established limits to reckless swings of 
national policy and to the capricious use of 
national power. It required not only respon- 
sible government, but consistent govern- 
ment. It required a foreign policy immune 
to sporadic shifts based on the expediencies 
of internal politics. 

We have lately seen what happens when 
our foreign policy becomes subject to the 
encroachments of short-sighted reactionaries 
and the assaults of irresponsible demagogues. 

When our leaders feel that they must speak 
to the peoples abroad in words intended 
primarily to mollify the irresponsibles at 
home, the structure of free world unity is 
shaken to its foundations. When peoples 
and leaders of friendly governments abroad 
see our government shift and dodge, bow and 
scrape, wince and yield to the headline-hunt- 
ing inquisitors and the shortsighted China- 
firsters, our friends abroad must inevitably 
feel a deep distrust of our supreme leadership 
in this tense and divided world. 

As for our irresponsibles, they feel by 
definition, no responsibility in these mat- 
ters. Indeed, having no understanding of 
Europe, they resent its very existence. They 
cannot understand why the countries of 
Europe, being the recipients of American aid, 
will not blindly follow us in our every va- 
grant move, including our errors, and in re- 
gressive internal policies as well. 

They secretly suspect that all the great 
social advances of the past 20 years—social 
security, unemployment insurance, public 
housing, the 8-hour day, and all the rest— 
have come to us by way of Europe. Having 
this attitude, they feel no compunction 
about violent attacks upon our allies. They 
would rather, I believe, wage cold war against 
our allies than against our enemies. 

The time has come when the administra- 
tion must make its choice between appeasing 
the irresponsibles at home and breaking up 
the unity of freemen abroad. 


If the administration continues to try to 
achieve unity in the Republican Party even 
at the price of sacrificing the unity of the 
free world, the administration will have a 
terrible accounting to make with history. 

The issue is not between Britain and the 
United States, but between McCarthyism and 
America’s role of leadership in the free world. 
The two are inconsistent. To attempt to 
reconcile them is to invite disaster. 

Certainly it is true that there are irre- 
sponsibles in other countries, too. And 
even responsible public figures in those coun- 
tries may make statements which are not 
calculated to please us. But we hold the 
supreme leadership of the free world. Ours 
is the hand at the rudder of world destiny. 
If we cannot accept criticism of our leader- 
ship without turning in savage fury on our 
critics, we have no right to that leadership. 
And we will not hold it long. 

I do not suppose that the elements in our 
political life which are now directing the 
two-front assault upon our freedoms at 
home and upon our free allies abroad care 
very much whether we retain our present 
world leadership. They believe in quite a 
different kind of leadership than that which 
we have been exercising. They believe in a 
leadership based on force, fear, and power. 
Just as they believe in absolute conformity 
to reactionary ideas at home, they desire to 
achieve absolute conformity—to their ideas 
of world order—abroad. , 

I do not charge that this pattern fits al 
or even the majority of the conservative- 
minded leaders in public life today. Some 
of these, indeed, look with great disquiet on 
what is going on. But others, groping blind- 
ly and naively for the rod that leads back to 
the days of McKinley, Harding, and Coolidge 
have given and are giving either their tacit 
or open support to the hard-core irresponsi- 
bilities in the hope that by this means the 
country will somehow find its way back to 
the free and easy days of so-called normalcy 
at home and splendid isolation from the 
troubled cross-currents of affairs abroad. 

But the clock of history will not turn back 
for anyone. Violent forces are unleashed; 
they cannot be contained by wish or hope. 
The forces of extreme reaction and of Mos- 
cow-dominated communism move toward 
parallel goals, amd often, as in Italy today, 
they join against the forces of freedom. 

I am sure that America is not going to 
succumb to either of these forces or the 
combination of both of them. America is 
too rich in the traditions of freedom. We 
are still a young Nation, full of vigor, full 
of hope, full of promise. But to insure this 
we must revive and revitalize the American 
spirit of freedom. 

That can be done by fighting against such 
repressive measures as the McCarran-Walter 
Act, that unhappy law which belies and 
makes a sorry jest of the American spirit. It 
can be done by exalting the spirit of free- 
dom in every corner of the land. The people 
must be reminded of the meaning of freedom. 

The spirit of America runs deep. I have 
an unshakable faith in that spirit, and in 
the American people's responsiveness to it. 
We must set ourselves to the task of re- 
establishing contact between the American 
spirit of the past and the American people 
of the present. 

How small and mean the spirit of Mc- 
Carthyism today appears when viewed in the 
light of the courageous spirit of the Ameri- 
can past. What would Patrick Henry and 
Sam Adams and Thomas Paine and John 
Randolph and Benjamin Franklin and Alex- 
ander Hamilton and Thomas Jefferson say 
if they were here to witness today’s 
spectacle? i 

Let us recall the spirit of all that great 
band of American fighters for liberty who 
feared no man’s views, and who rejoiced in 
the free clash of ideas and ideologies. They 
believed in democracy. They believed in 
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freedom. They hated tyranny and tyrants, 
whether the tyrant was a Colonial governor 
or King George, himself. They had only 
compassion and contempt for those Ameri- 
can Tories who embraced the chains of 
tyranny and bent the knee to freedom's foes. 

Those early American patriots welcomed 
new ideas, from whatever source. They ex- 
ulted in free flow of thought, in the adven- 
turousness of liberty. To them America was 
a land where men could dream, think, and 
speak, in full freedom. 

America hasn't changed. The American 
people haven't changed. They seem merely, 
for the moment, to have forgotten. 

The liberals of America must combine to 
reaffirm the real spirit of America—the spirit 
of advance, and of progress, the spirit of 
unyielding resistance to tyranny and injus- 
tice, and finally, the spirit of welcome to new 
ideas, and of constant reexamination of old 
ones. 

Here in this land we do not know the 
meaning of defeat, or the experience ot sur- 
render, either to the external or the in- 
ternal foes of freedom. 

We shall move forward with confidence in 
our cause and in each other. We must be 
as determined as an army with banners, 
We shall not break. We shall prevail. We 
are in heroic company—that long line of 
men and women who forged the concept we 
call freedom, In this company, we will 
not want for courage. However thin our 
ranks, they are thus strengthened by a 
mighty host. Armed with the traditions of 
the past and the needs of the present, we 
turn to battle for freedom here and every- 
where. 
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HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 25, 1953 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “The Results of. ‘Rehabilita- 
tion,“ appearing in the January-Febru- 
ary 1953 issue of the magazine Prevent 
World War III, published by the Society 
for the Prevention of World War III, 
Inc., 515 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 
N. Y. 

The article deals with the most recent 
developments in Gérmany with regard 
to the emergence of influential neonazi 
elements. It shows how the Germans 
have cunningly exploited the humani- 
tarian feelings of the American people. 

Now, after having received billions 
from the American taxpayers, more and 
more Germans are beginning to return 
to their old habits of applauding totali- 
tarian groups who would snuff out what- 
ever progress has been made toward de- 
mocratizing Germany since the begin- 
ning of the occupation. 

It would be most dangerous, in my 
opinion, for the American people to ig- 
nore the ominous developments in Ger- 
many which are creating great fear 
among our allies in Western Europe. 
For this reason, I believe that all secu- 
rity-minded Americans should take heed 
of what is said in this report on present 
conditions in Germany. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THe RESULTS OF “REHABILITATION” 

“Germans Are Reluctant To Sign Up With 
West.” (New York Times, November 23, 
1952.) 

“Adenauer Backs Use of Nazi Diplomats.” 
(New York Times, October 23, 1952.) 

“Bonn Aide Wants Prussia Restored (Jus- 
tice Minister Also Asserts Restoration of ‘Das 
Reich’ Is Free Democrats’ Aim).” (New York 
Times, November 22, 1952.) 

“Saxony Votes 800 Ex-Nazis To Hold Office,” 
(New York Post, December 3, 1952.) 

“Freeing of Nazis Pushed — Nationalist 
Fuses Sputter in Japan and Germany.” 
(New York Times, November 29, 1952.) 

“Nazi Specter Stirs in German Voting.” 
(Christian Science Monitor, November 24, 
1952.) à 

“West German Fascists Score Sharp Gains 
in Local Elections—Nazi Vote A Danger 
Sign.” (New York Times, November 9, 1952.) 

“Bonn Regime Party Accused of Nazism 
(Free Democrats Charge Fellow Members of 
the Coalition Employ Hitlerite Tactics).” 
(St. Louis Post-Dispatch, November 10, 1952.) 

“Hitler’s SS Holds Reunion and a Former 
German Paratroop General Denounces the 
Allies.” (New York Herald Tribune, Novem- 
ber 16, 1952.) 

“Old German Nazis Join New Parties.” 
(New York Times, September 23, 1952.) 

“Nazi Gains in Germany Laid to Appease- 
ment.” (World-Telegram and Sun, Novem- 
ber 13, 1952.) 

What do these headlines mean? Do they 
reveal any startling information concerning 
German behaviorism which has been condi- 
tioned by goosestepping ideologies for a 
century? 

No. It is not the behavior of the Germans 
which is unmasked by these headlines, but 
the policy pursued by our German “experts.” 

From Forrestal to Clay, from Draper to 
McCloy, “rehabilitation” has been the touch- 
stone of that policy: 

The “rehabilitation” of German war crim- 
inals, including the chief industrial and 
financial looters of Nazi-occupied Europe. 

The “rehabilitation” of ultranationalistic 
politicians pining for the glories of the 
Greater Reich. 

The “rehabilitation” of the Ribbentrop 
diplomats weaving their new conspiracies. 

The “rehabilitation” of the German cartel 
octopus and the predatory banking monop- 
olies. 

The “rehabilitation” of Germany's war po- 
tential which leveled Western Europe twice 
within a generation, resulting in a growth of 
the Communist danger. 

Behind the smokescreen of “rehabilita- 
tion” connoting humanitarian principles, the 
most diabolical forces of humanity have 
emerged again. The victory of World War II 
provided the Allies with the historic oppor- 
tunity and responsibility of destroying a 
breeding ground of aggression and lust for 
power, but the job was entrusted to people 
who saw no crime and heard no evil. Sen- 
timental and financial ties also played their 
part and these men looked the other way. 
Thus, the roots of these crimes remained 
firmly imbedded in German soil and the con- 
spirators were set on the loose again. 

These experts were not too concerned with 
the plight of our western allies, overrun and 
despoiled by the Nazis. They were not too 
concerned over the fact that we had origi- 
nally pledged priority aid to our allies. Ger- 
many came first in their calculations. 

Dazzled by the mirage of a crusading Ger- 
many in the service of democracy, these ex- 
perts threw overboard the principle that the 
Germans must first prove their trustworthi- 
ness. Instead of granting adequate repara- 
tions to the victims of German aggression, 
our experts launched their program of “re- 
habilitation.” In effect, this was a blank 
check guaranteeing German recovery with- 


out obliging the Germans to restore a sub- 
stantial part of the loot seized from their 
victims. 

German propagandists the world over, de- 
clare that only Germany is capable of de- 
fending Europe. Sympathizing United States 
travelers return from Europe stating that 
Germany has recovered more rapidly and 
thoroughly than France and other countries. 
Thus they conclude that Germany’s capac- 
ity and energy have proven to be far superior 
than those of other countries. Superficially, 
this appears to be a valid conclusion. How- 
ever, it is commonly forgotten that while 
Western European countries were occupied 
and bled white by a ruthless aggressor for 
nearly 5 years, West Germany was not 
drained of its resources by the occupation 
of an enemy or by hostile armies. Unlike 
the nations occupied by the Nazis, the fac- 
tories of West Germany, machine tools and 
other vital industrial and technical equip- 
ment were not systematically looted and/or 
destroyed. Indeed, right after Germany's 
surrender, the good-hearted Americans and 
Britishers began preparing plans for the re- 
habilitation of Germany and the reconstruc- 
tion of her powerful industrial empire. That 
is why Germany seems to work harder and 
more efficiently than her victims who have 
been prevented from recovering as fast as 
the aggressor due, to a large extent, to United 
States policy. Ms 

And now that the German powerhouse re- 
emerges, stagnation and fear are setting in 
among the democracies of Western Europe. 

Where is that idyllic picture of a strong 
and unified Europe developing out of a re- 
surgent Germany, to resist the Communist 
challenge? The anti-Americanism sweeping 
Europe today, as admitted by every com- 
petent observer, is but the reflex of our pro- 
German bias which contaminates and viti- 
ates all of our worthwhile policies in Europe. 
It has deepened the distrust of our most re- 
liable friends abroad and has been artfully 
exploited by Communist propaganda. It has 
spread to persons in all classes who shrink 
at the idea of joining hands with their for- 
mer torturers. How can a mighty army of 
democracy grow out of these conditions? 

As for the peoples of Eastern Europe, view- 
ing the specter of a Europe dominated by the 
very same people who exterminated millions 
of their kinsmen, will this infuse them with 
the spirit to resist their Communist oppres- 
sors? 

Yes, Germany has been “rehabilitated” 
and with it all of the evil forces dedicated 
to the domination—not unification of 
Europe. 

This is what the Germans have been plan- 
ning all along. Now they whisper that a spe- 
cial alliance between the United States of 
America and Germany will safeguard our own 
security and welfare. According to German 
plans, this is the decisive step toward our 
ultimate isolation from our present allies. 

We have been told that there are German 
leaders who strive to work sincerely with the 
West. However, when you get down to spe- 
cifics, practically all of them with one voice 
declare “the Allies were wrong in bombing 
Germany’s war-potential industries”; “the 
allies were wrong in punishing and prosecut- 
ing the so-called war criminals”; etc. In 
short, “the Allies were wrong” in opposing 
German aggressions, 

In moments when public opinion has been 
aroused by developments in Germany, our ex- 
perts rush to exhibit Chancellor Adenauer as 
a shining example of a good democrat and 
trustworthy partner. However, when S. S. 
Gen. Ramcke declared the Westérn Allies to 
be war criminals amid shouts of “pig dog 
Eisenhower,” Herr Adenauer told the British 
High Commissioner that Ramcke’s remarks 
were “irresponsible” and that the speaker 
lacked “capacity of judgment.” Not a word, 
categorically condemning the substance of 
Ramcke's vilifications—only the slippery 
alibi that he spoke out of turn. This is how 
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a good German democrat “defends” demo- 
cratic principles and justice. 

Our experts have been boasting that West- 
ern Germany is coming more and more into 
the democratic fold. Yet, as the Germans 
approach the point of ratification of the con- 
tractual agreements, they attach new condi- 
tions and reservations which would further 
undermine whatever plausible objectives are 
contained therein. One of these conditions, 
as proposed by Chancellor Adenauer’s gov- 
ernment, would make these treaties provi- 
sional and in force only until Germany had 
been reunited (N. Y. Times, Dec. 5, 1952). 
In this way, the Germans hope to make use 
of their rehabilitated power as they see fit. 

It cannot be said that there was no alter- 
native than to pursue the same discredited 
policies tried after World War I and ending 
in bankruptcy and disaster with the rise of 
Hitlerism. It cannot be said that Americans 
could not be found who had a fundamental 
knowledge of German history and psychol- 
ogy and who would have been able to apply 
realistically their knowledge on behalf of 
our national interests. The policy was there 
and the people were available, but instead 
we reached for those with special axes to 
grind. These men acted as though their 
own special interests were identical with the 
national interests of our country. The re- 
sults of their labors are now apparent for all 
to see and ponder. 

In this connection one United States offi- 
cial in Bonn states, “Our vaccination of de- 
mocracy in Germany hasn't taken“ (Busi- 
ness Week, Dec. 6, 1952). Judging from the 
poisons which have spread through the Ger- 
man body politic, one would be inclined to 
believe that the so-called vaccine was a 
venom administered by quacks. 

Let there be no illusion as to what the 
headlines say. Like the fever chart of a sick 
man, they warn of crisis ahead. We shall 
have only ourselves to blame if we choose to 
ignore these ominous signs. 


Economy Extremes Not Warranted 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the Mili- 
tary Establishment of this Nation is 
threatened with cuts which will reduce 
it below the minimum security level al- 
though we are in both a hot and cold 
war, global in scope. At the same time 
proposed cuts in vital civilian services, 
if carried through, will turn the clock 
back toward the days of calloused dis- 
regard for the sick, the handicapped, 
and the underprivileged. Thus some of 
the greatness of our Nation and our way 
of life will be undermined. 

A few articles selected at random from 
the Sunday edition of the New York 
Times demonstrates clearly what is be- 
ing done under the guise of economy. 
This is not the kind of economy we need 
or want. This is the penny-wise and 
pound-foolish type. It will not strength- 
en our Nation. It will weaken it. The 
articles follow: 

Curs IN REHABILITATION FUNDS TERMED AN 
ILL-ADVISED Move—DISABLED AND TAXPAYER 
WILLE Pay THE Price IF House Dors Nor 
RESTORE PROPOSED SLASHES 

(By Howard A. Rusk, M. D.) 

WasHINGTON.—In his appeal to the Amer- 

ican people for support of his budget and 
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fiscal policies, President Eisenhower said, in 
seeking what he termed the “middle way” 
fiscally, we must avoid “any penny-wise 
pound-foolish policy that could, through 
lack of needed strength, cripple the cause of 
freedom everywhere.” 

The President was, of course, speaking pri- 
marily of our spending for national defense. 
However, in the light of the House Appropri- 
ations Committee’s recent action in recom- 
mending drastic cuts in funds for vocation- 
al rehabilitation, his words of caution are 
equally applicable to rehabilitation services 
for our Nation’s handicapped. 

Studies show that there are about 2 million 
handicapped persons in the United States 
who need the services of the Federal-state 
vocational rehabilitation program. Because 
of the lack of funds, however, only 64,000 
were rehabilitated last year. 


A NATIONAL INVESTMENT 


Recognizing that funds spent on rehabili- 
tation are a national investment, the Truman 
administration recommended an appropria- 
tion of $23 million—an increase of $750,- 
000—for the.coming fiscal year. The Eisen- 
hower administration budget was the same. 
The House Appropriations Committee, how- 
ever, now has recommended a 10 percent cut 
in the appropriation, which will mean a re- 
duction of $2,300,000 in what was an admit- 
tedly already inadequate budget. 

Should the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee’s recommendation be followed, it will 
mean that about 7,000 fewer disabled persons 
will receive rehabilitation services next year. 
Their loss also will be a loss to the Federal 
Government, for these 7,000 persons, if given 
rehabilitation services, would have earned 
about $12 million and have paid some $1,800,- 
000 on their first year’s earnings alone. 

It is extremely difficult, in view of these 
facts, to establish any rational reason for 
the House Appropriations Committee’s ac- 
tion. One clue, however, is found in its re- 
port, which reads: The committee has long 
thought that this was an excellent program, 
but serious doubts have been cast on this 
assumption by the failure of States to sup- 
port this activity.” 

Although 36 States increased their own 
appropriations in the last fiscal year, there is 
no doubt that some States still fail to carry 
their share of the financial cost of this pro- 
gram. The reduction of Federal support, 
particularly in a legislative year when most 
State legislatures already have adjourned 
and will not convene again for 2 years, ag- 
gravates rather than solves this problem. In 
the meantime, it is the handicapped person 
and the national economy that lose. 

CASES ARE DESCRIBED 
Another clue may be found in the commit- 
tee’s statement concerning “serious doubts 
as to the proper administration of the pro- 
gram,” in which it cited 3 of the 137,000 per- 
sons served last year as examples of malad- 
ministration. Although 3 out of 137,000 
cases hardly seems statistically significant 
for such an assumption, there is also some 
serious doubt in the minds of those who 
know the facts of these 3 cases that they are 
examples of maladministration. 

The first case was that of a college educa- 
tion for a young man who had lost 3 toes of 
his right foot but who, despite his voca- 
tional handicap, became the eastern inter- 
collegiate wrestling champion while being 
rehabilitated. 

The facts are that this accident resulted 
in the loss of the third, fourth and fifth toes 
as far back as the metatarsal region of the 
foot, thus causing difficulty in balance and 
walking. Three recognized medical special- 
ists termed the disability an employment 
handicap. The young man, then 21 years 
old with 2 dependents, could not return 
to his former work as a policeman. He was 
sent to college and is now employed as a 
high school science teacher, a field related 


to national defense and in which there are 
acute personnel shortages. 

The second case the committee reported 
was spending $1,443 to rehabilitate a min- 
ister whose only disability consisted of 
squinting and slight nervousness. 

The facts of the case are that the minister 
had horizontal astigmatism with a decided 
squint, as the left eye turned out and up and 
the right eye turned out and down, The 
left eye had a corrected vision of 20/100 and 
the right eye a corrected vision of 20/80. 
These were obviously severe handicaps for a 
minister. 

The third case cited was “payment for 
cataract operations and hospitalization for 
74- and 80-year-old housewives who had been 
on public assistance for a number of years.” 

The facts are that the cataract removals, 
in both instances, made it possible for these 
women to care for invalid relatives. Other- 
wise, it would have been necessary to place 
both the women and their invalid relatives 
in public, tax-supported institutions. 


FACTS SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES 


This is the record. The facts speak for 
themselves. 

Late Friday afternoon, the House of Repre- 
sentatives restored many of the cuts in the 
proposed Eisenhower budget for the new 
Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, reductions that the House Appropria- 
tions Committee had recommended. 

It is to be hoped the House will do the 
same when the question of vocational re- 
habilitation comes before it tomorrow morn- 
ing. If it does not, it will be the disabled 
and eventually the taxpayer who will pay 
the price. 


VA Fears CLOSING or Six Hosprrats—OFrri- 
CIALS Say 279 MILLION TRIM IN FUNDS MAY 
Force THEM To YIEtp 4,809 BEDS 


WASHINGTON, May 23.—Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration medical experts estimated today that 
they would have to close 6 or 7 veterans hos- 
pitals as a result of cuts in their budget for 
the 1954 fiscal year, starting July 1. 

They were not ready to talk for the record, 
but their private calculations showed that 
4,809 beds would have to be closed. These 
are in addition to 2,288 beds already held in- 
active for a lack of funds. 

The experts have prepared a list of hospi- 
tals from which those to be closed might be 
selected. The list was prepared on the basis 
of several factors—old buildings, light de- 
mand, staffing troubles, and low veteran 
population. 

The Budget Bureau, as part of a general 
economy campaign, has cut $279 million off 
the agency’s request for funds submitted be- 
fore President Truman left office. The re- 
duction includes a $55 million decrease in 
medical and hospital funds. 

Representative JoHN PHILLIPS, Republican, 
of California, and chairman of a House ap- 
propriations subcommittee handling the re- 
quest, has said that the reduction would not 
mean any closing of beds or reduction in 
Medical standards. He expects the savings 
to be accomplished in other ways. 

OFFICIALS IN A QUANDARY 

The VA medical officials are supposed to 
support the Budget Bureau when they go 
before the appropriations group starting 
Monday to testify on the revised request. 
They are concerned, though, about how to do 
that and still say what they feel they must— 
that the cut will mean reduced medical care. 

They figure it this way: The proposed 
medical and hospital allowance, totaling 
$657,600,000; is $13,779,467 less than they 
had for the same purpose in the current fiscal 
year; yet 10 new hospitals will be completed 
during the year, adding 6,187 beds to the 
load they must handle. 

The current year’s funds, in turn, were 
less by $7,281,613 than those available for 
the same purpose last year, despite the fact 
that 1,986 beds were added. 
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The agency wanted money to hire about 
6,000 extra persons to staff the beds in the 
hospitals to be opened next year. They re- 
ceived an allowance for only 1,383. To get 
the rest, the officials feel, they will have to 
“rob” older, less efficient and less desirable 
hospitals and that could mean closing some 
of the older ones. 

Among those on the list to be considered 
for this purpose, it was learned, are VA 
general medical and surgical hospitals in 
Fayetteville, Ark.; Fort Logan, Colo.; Lake 
City, Fla.; Fort Thomas, Ky.; Fayetteville, 
N. C.; Amarillo, Tex.; White River Junction, 
Vt.; Kecoughtan, Va.; Iron Mountain, Mich.; 
Vancouver, Wash.; Dublin, Ga.; Poplar 
Bluff, Mo.; Miles City, Mont.; Beckley, W. 
Va., and Minot, N. Dak. 

Records showed 24,837 veterans on wait- 
ing lists for admission to VA hospitals as of 
April 30. The agency’s medical men say this 
list will be further lengthened by any clos- 
ing of additional beds. S 

Another factor is that only about 3 in 10 of 
those on the waiting list have ailments class- 
ed as due to military service. Representative 
Phillips has charged that care of such pa- 
tients has been abused by veterans able to 
pay their own way. 


BATTLE Is PRESSED FoR U. N. CHILD FUND— 
SUPPORTERS TELL SENATE HEARING OF THE 
NEED To CONTINUE Irs WORLDWIDE WORK 


WASHINGTON, May 23.—Determined efforts 
to save the United Nations International 
Emergency Children’s Fund continued today 
on Capitol Hill. 

With the 1953 deficiency appropriation of 
$9,814,333 for the children’s fund still tabled 
in the House of Representatives Appropria- 
tions Committee, a hearing was held today 
before the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee on the proposed 1954 authorization of 
89 million for international child welfare 
work under the Mutual Security Adminis- 
tration. 

Although the children’s fund, established 
in 1946, was not mentioned specifically, it 
was known the new authorization sought 
was for the purpose of carrying forward its 
work. 

George J. Hecht, chairman of the American 
Parents Committee and publisher of Parents 
magazine, made a strong plea for the con- 
tinuation of the work of the fund on the 
basis of an around-the-world inspection trip 
of its programs. 


SIXTY MILLION CHILDREN AIDED 


“Based on my wide knowledge of child 
welfare work, I can tell you authoritatively 
that UNICEF is the greatest child welfare 
effort of all time,” he said. “During its 7 
years it has aided directly more than 60 mil- 
lion children in 72 countries. And in 1953 
it aims to reach more than 25 million moth- 
ers and children. 

“Unquestionably UNICEF is the most uni- 
versally acclaimed of all United Nations 
activities. Sixty-two foreign nations are 
contributing to its support, many of them 
regularly, year after year. 

“The American people are sold on 
UNICEF. Many individuals contribute di- 
rectly to the fund. A great number of 
women’s and church organizations are 
actually supporting adequate United States 
appropriations for UNICEF. 

“UNICEF is not only doing a great, popu- 
lar humanitarian job, it is also the most 
economical and effective way to fight com- 
munism.” 

Mr. Hecht said he himself had seen Com- 
munist sound trucks blasting out propaganda 
in the villages of India ard Thailand. 


Voice Sicns Orr SPANISH PROGRAMS—LATIN 
AMERICA WILL GET ONLY ENGLISH—BROAD- 
CASTS IN HERREW TO ISRAEL END 


The Voice of America bade goodbye yes- 
terday to listeners from South America to 
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the Malay States as the deadline arrived for 
substantial cutbacks in the country’s radio 
propaganda effort, 

The principal casualty in the. economy 
drive was the broadcasting in Latin American 
countries in Spanish and Portuguese, which 
had been relayed without cost to the United 
States by 201 friendly radio stations. 

The second major broadcasting change in- 
volved a reduction in the hours of English- 
language broadcasts from 5% hours a day to 
a total of 2 hours. 

The new English-language program will be 
of half-hour duration. The identical pro- 
gram will be sent out four times daily—to 
the Far East at 9:45 a. m., to the Middle 
East at 11 a. m., to Europe at 1:15 p. m., and 
to Latin America at 8:30 p. m. 

Voice officials said it was doubtful that the 
Latin-American stations would be willing to 
relay the English program because of the 
small proportion of the population that 
would be able to understand it. One reason 
for beaming the new worldwide English pro- 
gram to Latin America was said to be for the 
purpose of retaining the Voice's license to 
wave lengths assigned to it in the inter- 
national Telecommunications Agreement. 

Also ended yesterday were broadcasts in 
Hebrew to Israel and in Portuguese to Portu- 
gal. The program to Israel was a half-hour 
broadcast, going on the air daily from 1:30 
to 2 p. m. The program to Portugal was a 
15-minute one sent daily from 4:15 to 4:30 
P. m. 

As a result of late decisions, several other 
program changes that were to have taken 
place yesterday were postponed. These in- 
cluded French-language broadcasts to 
France, the programs in Thai and the Ital- 
ian-language program to Italy. 

FRENCH REQUEST REPORTED 


The French Government, it was reported, 
has requested that the 30-minute daily pro- 
gram to France be continued until Septem- 
ber and for the time being the program will 
remain on the air. It is carried throughout 
France on the French Government's radio 
network, 

The decision with respect to the Italian 
program was said to have been predicated 
on the desirability of continuing the broad- 
cast until the Italian elections on June 7. 
This also is a half-hour program. The pres- 
ent plan is to replace it after the elections 
with a 10-minute daily program that will be 
sent by shortwave to Italy and relayed over 
Italian stations. j 

There was no explanation available at the 
Voice offices on the decision to continue the 
Thai language program which is sent out 
daily from 10 to 10:30 a. m. A directive to 
continue the program on an indefinite basis 
was received’ at the Voice offices Thursday. 

One theory advanced was that the deci- 
sion to continue the Thai program might 
have been influenced by the testimony here 
on May 12 of John A. Nalley, head of the 
East Asia section of the Voice, before a Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Subcommittee that is 
investigating the International Information 


Administration. 


Mr. Nalley asserted that the decision to 
end the Thai and Malayan language pro- 
grams would accomplish more for inter- 
national communism in a month than the 
Communists had been able to achieve in 10 
years. 

The program in the Malayan language 
ended yesterday as scheduled. Behind the 
decision to end this program was the fact 
that Malay people are regarded as strongly 
anti-Communist. Also a large proportion of 
the population of the Malay States is Chinese 
and still will have available the Voice pro- 
grams in Chinese. 

The changes in the radio programs are the 
result of a proposed cut of $10,600,000 from 
the $123 million budget for the International 
Information ‘Administration submitted by 
outgoing President Harry S. Truman last 
January. 


SUGGESTED PROGRAMS CONTINUE 

Rumors had been prevalent at the Voice 
offices yesterday that a last-minute order 
would countermand the plan to end the 
Latin-American programs, but no directive 
came through. At the end of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Subcommittee hearings on 
May 13, Senator BOURKE B. HICKENLOOPER, 
Republican, of Iowa, and committee chair- 
man, had expressed the opinion that the 
Latin-American broadcasts should be con- 
tinued until the situation could be studied 
further. 


Gray Versus Cederberg on Whether Addi- 
tional Funds Are Needed for Veterans’ 
Medical Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1953 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the 
Honorable ELFORD A. CEDERBERG, of 
Michigan, has placed a statement in 
the Recorp of May 7, 1953, entitled Vet- 
erans’ Administrator Admits Teague 
Amendment Needless.” Mr. CEDERBERG 
has circulated copies of his statement to 
the membership of the House. In his 
statement Mr. CEDERBERG attributes cer- 
tain statements to the Honorable Carl R. 
Gray, Jr., Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs, which were allegedly made dur- 
ing a meeting relative to Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospitals in Michigan. Mr. 
CEDERBERG has quoted General Gray as 
saying that had the $10 million amend- 
ment proposed to the second supplemen- 
tal appropriation bill been adopted an- 
other $10 million would have been added 
to the unexpended balances of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration and that the 
amendment was unnecessary. Mr. 
CEDERBERG indulged in some arithmetic 
of his own and came to the conclusion 
that had the Teague amendment been 
adopted there would have been about $18 
million unspent carryover in Veterans’ 
Administration appropriations at the 
close of the fiscal year. As a result of 
the statements attributed to General 
Gray, Mr. CEDERBERG arrived at the fol- 
lowing conciusion: 

This should make it crystal clear to all 
veterans that the Teague amendment would 
not have altered one iota the veterans’ hos- 
pital program, that it would have accom- 
plished nothing for veterans and therefore 
it was properly rejected. 


Since the statements which Mr. CE- 
DERBERG attributed to General Gray were 
in direct conflict with the testimony of 
the Chief Medical Director of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration before the Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee on February 
18 and 19, I have asked the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs to verify the 
Cederberg remarks and give an explan- 
ation of the statements which he is al- 
leged to have made to Mr. CEDERBERG. 
The reply which I have received from 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
does not support the statements of the 
gentleman from Michigan and I am 
placing in the REcorp two letters, dated 
May 11, 1953, and May 14, 1953, ad- 
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dressed to me by the Honorable Carl 
R. Gray, Jr., Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs, outlining his position on the 
questions raised by Mr. CEDERBERG in 
his statement of May 7. I call atten- 
tion to the statements made by the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs to the 
effect that if the $10 million had been 
made available and was not used to ac- 
tivate the 2,300 beds vacant in existing 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals, the 
entire amount could have been used to 
liquidate the backlog of service-con- 
nected outpatient cases. At the time 
the amendment was offered, the back- 
log consisted of 347,000 cases through- 
out the United States and would have 
required an estimated $19,802,971 to re- 
duce to manageable proportions. I am 
advised that 11,667 of these appproved 
cases are in the State of Michigan and 
that $762,000 would be required to elim- 
inate the backlog of approved service- 
connected outpatient cases in the State 
of Michigan alone. 

Mr. CEDERBERG’s statement that the 
$10 million amendment proposed to the 
second supplemental appropriations bill 
would have accomplished nothing for 
veterans can be justified only if he be- 
lieves that first, the Congress should de-. 
fault its obligation to provide adequate 
funds for the care of service-connected 
outpatient cases already approved 
under existing law; second, 2,300 beds 
should remain idle in Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospitals at a time when State 
tuberculosis and mental hospitals are se- 
riously overcrowded; third, that the 
quality of care in the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration medical program has not se- 
riously suffered from a severe appropria- 
tion cut in the fiscal year 1953 budget; 
and fourth, 71 managers of Veterans’ 
Administration hospitals are wrong 
when they state that their most press- 
ing need is additional funds and assur- 
ance of stability in their program, 

The letters follow: 

Hon, OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. TEAGUE: Reference is made 
to your letter of May 8, 1953, relative to the 
need for additional funds in the fiscal year 
1953 for the medical care program and the 
alleged contradictory statements made with 
respect thereto. There is no conflict be- 
tween the statements made in this matter 
by the chief medical director and myself if 
the circumstances and conditions under 
which such statements were issued are con- 
sidered. 

Although the Veterans’ Administration 
could have used additional medical funds in 
the curernt year for many purposes, particu- 
larly if such funds were available for reduc- 
ing backlogs in the out-patient care program, 
we could not actively support a request 
which had not received the approval of the 
executive office of the President. Also, if 
these additional funds were appropriated for 
the reactivation of hospital beds, they could 
not be used unless the funds included in 
the budget for the fiscal year 1954 now before 
Congress were increased to provide for the 
continuance of these facilities subsequent to 
June 30, 1953. 

My statements at the meeting with the 
Michigan congressional delegation in Sena- 
tor FERGUSON’s office on April 28, 1953, to 
which you refer, were directed entirely to the 
availability of additional hospital beds in the 
State of Michigan. Accordingly they were 
advised that additional funds would not 
result in the activation of hospital beds in 
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that area and if such funds were appro- 
priated for that purpose, they would remain 
unobligated at the end of the fiscal year. 

The unobligated balance as of June 30, 
1953, in the appropriation “Administration, 
Medical, Hospital, and Domiciliary Services” 
is currently estimated as approximately $8 
million. The appropriation of an additional 
$10 million would have increased this bal- 
ance if such funds were made available con- 
tingent upon the reactivation of hospital 
beds. The supplemental appropriation of $5 
million was used for the liquidation of out- 
patient backlogs and other urgent medical 
needs and an additional $10 million could 
have been used advantageously by the medi- 
cal program for these purposes. In this 
connection I refer you to a letter dated Feb- 
ruary 20, 1953, addressed to Hon. EDITH 
Nourse Rocers which appears on pages 177 
and 178 of the hearings before the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs and my letter 
of April 27, 1953, which is attached hereto. 

Sincerely yours, 
CARL R. Gray, Jr., 
Administrator. 
May 14, 1953. 
Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. TEAGUE: This is in response to 
your informal request of May 12, 1953, 
through Mr. Oliver Meadows, professional 
staff member, Committee on Veterans Af- 
fairs, for more detailed information con- 
cerning one of the items in my letter to you 
of May 11, 1953. 

My letter of May 11, 1953, contained the 
following sentence in the fourth paragraph: 

“The supplemental appropriation of $5 
million was used for the liquidation of out- 
patient backlogs [and other urgent medical 
needs] and an additional $10 million could 
have been used advantageously by the med- 
ical program for these, purposes.” 

You have requested information as to spe- 
cific parts of the medical program involved 
under the language in brackets. 

When the Veterans’ Administration appro- 
priation bill for the current fiscal year was 
passed by the Congress the various programs 
of the Veterans’ Administration were ad- 
justed to meet the amount provided of $855,- 
882,260 in the appropriation “Administra- 
tion, medical, hospital and domiciliary 
services.” The distribution of funds to the 
various programs is explained in my letter 
to Hon. Eprra Nourse Rocers dated March 6, 
1953 (Committee Print No. 12). As to the 
department of medicine and surgery the 
following adjustments amounting to ap- 
proximately $31 million were necessary (see 
pp. 135 and 136 of hearings on the medical 
and dental programs before the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs, February 18, 1953) : 

(a) Separation of 2,250 employees in hos- 
pitals. 

(b) Five percent reduction in the central 
Office, department of medicine and surgery 
and ancillary staffs. 

(c) Twenty-five percent reduction in em- 
ployee travel limitation, $340,000, which was 
urgently needed for employee attendants 
accompanying patients, for the transfer of 
excess physicians, dentists, nurses, and die- 
titians to hospitals where their services are 
needed, and for transfer of Mamog personnel 
to staff new hospitais. 

(d) Reduction of 385 beds in Federal con- 
tract hospitals to absorb $2 million of the 
overall cut. 

(e) Reduction of more than $6 milion 
from the $40 million requested for fee basis 
medical and dental treatments. 

(f) Reduction of nearly $3 million or 575 
average employment in the regional office 
outpatient program, critically needed to 
handle by staff treatment in VA clinics the 
tremendous backlogs developing in outpa- 
tient medical and dental treatments—all 
service-connected—due to reductions in fee 
basis funds, 


(g) Five percent or 500,000 reduction in 
funds for maintenance and repairs at hos- 
pitals which will require additional expense 
in the long run, 

(h) Ten percent or $350,000 -reduction in 
funds for Special Services recreational and 
spiritual welfare items. 

(i) Reduction of $1 million or 12½ per- 
cent of funds for medical consultant and 
attending services. 

(j) General decreases in other items of the 
medical and hospital program amounting to 
over $3 million. 

In addition to the above adjustments, 88 
million was diverted from the outpatient 
program and supply stock funds in the sec- 
ond quarter for 1953 to proceed with planned 
activation schedules. When the supple- 
mental appropriation became available, $4 
million was restored to the fee basis pro- 
gram, and $1 million was used for other 
urgent medical needs. 

If an additional $10 million had been pro- 
vided it could have been utilized through- 
out the medical programs. The medical and 
dental outpatient program could have uti- 
lized the entire sum of $10 million. In fact, 
the current dental backlog of 347,000 cases 
would require an estimated $19,802,971 to 
reduce to manageable proportion. 

If the entire sum had not been utilized in 
the medical and dental outpatient program, 
it could have been utilized to restore funds 
to danger areas which developed as a result 
of initial curtailments, such as additional 
funds for Federal contract hospitalization 
of veterans in emergencies and in areas 
where no VA hospitals are located; to fill 
staff voids by use of consultants in hos- 
pitals operating with low staff ratios; and 
to provide funds for consultant specialist 
care. 

Sincerely yours. 
Cart R. Gray, Jr. 
Administrator. 


Independence for Armenia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 28, 1953 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment made by me at rally of American 
Committee for Independence of Armenia 
at Town Hall, N. Y., Sunday, May 24, 


1953: 
INDEPENDENCE FOR ARMENIA 
(By Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, of New York) 


Not too many Americans are aware today 
of the sorry plight of a small nation which 
has served for centuries as a gateway to Asia 
Minor. For hundreds of years, Armenia has 
been clutched breathless in the insatiable 
maw of one ruthless aggressor after another, 
ravished and tormented by the schemes of 
the imperialistic powers. Her earth has 
trembled beneath the armies of Zenophon, 
Alexander, the Romans, the Arabs, the Per- 
sians, the Kurds. As a result, her people have 
grown discouragingly familiar with devasta- 
tion, starvation, degradation, impoverish- 
ment, and death. In the last century, it was 
ezarish Russia and the Turkish Empire which 
dominated. And, in this, our time, it has 
known a brief moment of joyous libera- 
tion. From May 1918 until the autumn of 
1920, the Armenians were an independent 
people. It was then that the Soviets and 
the Turks, as allies, invaded the land of these 
courageous people, forced the government 
to capitulate, and again caused incalculable 
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misery to countless thousands, instigating 
continuous ideological and religious persecu- 
tions.. Today, Armenia uffers the stark im- 
positions of a Soviet regime. 

Blazing headlines have made Americans 
Iran-conscious, Balkan-conscious, and with 
our boys in Korea, we are Asian-conscious. 
Americans of Armenian origin and Americans 
interested in Armenia anxiously desire to 
focus the attention of the American public 
on this little country that is so strategically 
located between the Black Sea and the Cas- 
pian, and to draw attention to the fact that 
there, too, you will find courage, leadership, 
and tenacity to the ideals of freedom and 
justice, and self-government, despite the 
long, hard years of suffering, premeditated 
massacres, and racking flights into exile. The 
Armenians were the first modern victims of 
a now all-too-familiar term, genocide. With 
its backdrop of tyranny and violence, the 
rapine of Armenia has been a sordid spec- 
tacle of territorial booty, implemented cal- 
lously and ruthlessly. 

Allow me to review briefly some of the 
facts in 20th century Armenian history. In 
1920, Woodrow Wilson, at the request of the 
Supreme Council of the Allied Powers, de- 
fined the boundaries of Armenia to include 
substantial portions of territory historically 
Armenian, which then were and still re- 
main in Turkish hands. Nothing was done 
by the League of Nations to supplement 
this decision. The impetus was lost when 
the United States Senate refused to ratify 
our participation in the League. Meanwhile, 
at that time, American sympathy for the 
hapless and destitute Armenians was gen- 
erously expressed in donations of money and 
food and the churches of America made a 
significant and unforgettable contribution to 
this cause. But we developed more than a 
humanitarian interest in these beleaguered 
people. The American Committee for the 
Independence of Armenia was organized 
under the chairmanship of James W. Gerard, 
former Ambassador to Germany, and he 
was joined by many distinguished Ameri- 
cans, among them William Jennings Bryan, 
Alfred Smith, Rabbi Stephen Wise. 

American public interest in the fate of 
the Armenians was sincere and enduring. 
In December 1923, the Honorable James W. 
Gerard, sent to former President Woodrow 
Wilson, a copy of a memorandum signed by 
110 prominent American citizens against rat- 
ification by the United States Senate of the 
Lausanne Treaty. Mr. Wilson acknowledged 
its receipt to Mr. Gerard, stating that he 
“was very glad indeed that you and those 
associated with you had undertaken to 
show the Senate the iniquity of that treaty. 
It is indeed iniquitous, and I sincerely hope 
that your protest will be effectual.” 

In January of the following year, Secre- 
tary Hughes delivered a speech before the 
Council on Foreign Relations, New York, in 
the course of which he discussed at length 
American-Turkish relations and the Lau- 
sanne Treaty. Former Ambassador Gerard 
responded at a mass meeting held in New 
York the following evening and commented, 
in part, as follows: “We will stand for an 
independent Armenia. Our Government, 
like the allied governments, has recognized 
the independence and unity of Armenia, 
We advocate that our Government make the 
recogntion of the independence and unity 
of Armenia a condition precedent to a re- 
sumption of relations with Turkey and Rus- 
sia. In the light of the expressed 
views of Russian leaders of all shades of 
opinion, we are justified in believing that 
Russians will interpose no objection to the 
setting up of an independent Armenia. * * * 
We believe that exertion by America, in due 
time, of her moral influence, can effect the 
reestablishment of the independence of Ar- 
menia, and we feel and insist that America, 
is in honor bound to do that toward the re- 
demption of her obligation to Christian Ar- 
menia,” 
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Mr. Gerard spoke for many Americans but 
his high hopes and theirs were never real- 
ized. In 1920, a Soviet Armenia was forci- 
bly established under the so-called protec- 
tion of the Soviet Union. Armenians were 
assured the use of their own language, their 
own schools, and encouragement was to be 
given to the development of the talents of 
the young and native leaders. They were to be 
permitted political responsibility in matters 
of local government and were to enjoy cul- 
tural autonomy. But, it soon became the 
same old, old story. Perhaps the greatest 
burden of all has been the superb indiffer- 
ence of the great European powers since 
World War I to the need for taking effective 
action to solve the Armenian question, 

But this is not merely a problem of bound- 
aries, and for the Armenians, does not re- 
solve at this point. More than a million of 
their countrymen are living as rootless refu- 
gees in Europe and the Levant and else- 
where. These unfortunate compatriots serve 
to illuminate and dramatize the issue, as 
did the fate of the Jews in Festung Europa 
before the State of Israel welcomed them 
into their long-sought homeland. Each 
group has tasted every deprivation, yet with 
an indomitable faculty for survival, they 
have clung to their pitiful lives in the hope 
that the dream will be fulfilled—that they 
will return rejoicing to the land of their 
forefathers. For the Jews, the dream has 
become realization. But these displaced 
Armenians, forced into exile as were the 
Jews, deprived of their natural heritage, are 
haunted by apprehensions because of the 
alarming increase in nationalist trends in 
Europe and elsewhere. 

We Americans are a grateful people. War, 
with its terrible leveling process, did not 
reach us here and history has cast us, will- 
ingly or not, in a role of leadership which 
carries tremendous responsibility. We seek 
earnestly to establish an environment where- 
in peace may flourish and endure. We are 
deeply touched by the plight of the down- 
trodden everywhere and we have dedicated 
ourselves to the task of giving them aid and 
renewal, in order to revitalize their spirit. 
Surely we will not forget that we owe the 
Armenians a debt of gratitude from their 
devotion to democracy and to the cause of 
the United Nations during World War II. 
They fought again with distinction within 
the armies of the United States and the 
United Nations. Fifty generals and over a 
quarter of a million Armenian soldiers, of 
various rank, were in the Red Army. The 
Armenians made their sacrifice of blood, 
sweat, and tears for the Allied victory. 

Armenia has the inalienable right of a 
subjugated nation to complain—to seek 
freedom and justice. This is understand- 
able to all Americans. We fought World 
War II with a clear and well-defined pur- 
pose and we solemnly subscribed to the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter, wherein 
it was set forth, by the two great signatories, 
that— 

„III. They respect the right of all peoples 
to choose the form of government under 
which they will live; and they wish to see 
sovereign rights and self-government re- 
stored to those who have been forcibly de- 
prived of them.” . 

Non-Communist peoples throughout the 
world recognize the United States as the 
arbiter in their community of nations. Our 
goodwill, our sincerity, our friendship, have 
been generously and consistently demon- 
strated since the Japanese surrender in 
1945. This has been in sharp contrast to 
the Communist war lords who studiously 
continue with the campaigns of subjugation, 
intimidation, and annihilation, 

In 1920, war-weary Americans failed to 
comprehend that the Soviet vanquishing of 
Armenia was to be only the first on a long 
list of Russian aggression. We did not guess 
then, that the hastily assumed power of 
the masters of Moscow would burgeon with 
the years, corrupting their reason, We did 


not know, then, that Marxism in theory and 
Marxism in practice is a contradiction that 
only illogical men would devise. We did 
not realize, then, that a people, devoutly 
religious, would have to stimulate an aban- 
donment of God to take up the pursuit of 
the world and the devil, Communist style. 
We could not foresee, then, that the brood- 
ing men in the Kremlin would demonstrate 
an uncontrollable lust for violence; that a 
Munich beer cellar would spawn a Hitler 
that would bathe the world in another 
blood bath; that the Soviet would appro- 
priate the paperhanger's insane concepts 
to further its own inglorious ends. We did 
not reason, then, that the political impera- 
tives of the Soviets would so accumulate 
that they could not remain still; that their 
very safety would lie in an excess of military 
activity. We did not envision then, that 
all within the orbit of their domination 
would be deprived of access to the actualities 
of Western thought and action; that all 
those behind the Iron Curtain would be 
marinated in the verbosities of Red propa- 
ganda; that the natives of the satellites 
would be terrorized daily to force them to 
“hold the line.” 

The doctrine of self-determination can- 
not be lost or mislaid. In 1920, it was Ar- 
menia. In 1950, it was Korea, To the sad 
victims of Soviet sadism and corruption, we 
say—there must be a day. They must hang 
on to their courage and their hope and 
when the political arena has been cleared 
of these monstrous malefactors, Armenia 
will have a new birth, in truth, in democ- 
racy, in freedom, 


To Restore Budget Control 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 25, 1953 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
article by the distinguished economist 
and commentator, Mr. Henry Hazlitt, in 
support of H. R. 2, appearing in News- 
week magazine of May 4, 1953: 

To Restore BUDGET CONTROL 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

Congress has allowed its constitutional 
power of the purse to slip through its fingers. 
As Roswell Magill, former Under Secretary 
of the Treasury, recently testified: “Con- 
gress has lost annual control of expendi- 
tures.” He pointed out that $53 billion of 
the $78,600,000,000 expenditures proposed 
for the fiscal year 1954 is “not subject to 
control or review” by Congress this year. 
“Even if Congress failed to appropriate a 
dime during this session, the agencies and 
departments of the Federal Government 
would have available for expenditures on 
June 30, 1953, more than $100 billion of un- 
expended balances from previous authoriza- 
tions.” 

As a first step to cure this situation, and 
to stop the deficits that the Federal Govern- 
ment has incurred in 20 out of the last 23 
years, Representative COUDERT, of New York, 
has introduced a bill (H. R. 2) to provide 
that Federal expenditures shall not exceed 
revenues except in time of war or grave na- 
tional emergency. 

The bill provides, in other words, that 
there shall be no more deficit financing and 
no more resort to printing-press money, ex- 
cept upon at least a two-thirds vote of each 
House and a resolution declaring a national 
emergency. Such a measure would put a 
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statutory limit on spending. It would tie 
spending directly to tax revenues. It would 
enable Congress to reassert its power of the 
purse and regain annual fiscal control. 

The Coudert bill has the support of sev- 
eral governors and of the Conference of State 
Taxpayer Executives representing 38 State 
taxpayer associations. One of the witnesses 
in its favor was Governor Herter, of Massa- 
chusetts. Ten years spent here in Con- 
gress,” he said, “taught me one lesson so 
well, and gave me one warning so impera- 
tively, that I shall not forget either. The 
lesson was that unless Congress maintains 
rigid control over the spending agencies of 
the Federal Government we may one day 
find ourselves facing a national crisis of the 
first magnitude; and the warning was that 
Congress has lost such control. I believe 
that nothing more important can be done 
at this session than to regain it and thus 
establish national solvency.” 

Governor Herter also reminded Congress 
that the procedure prescribed by the Coudert 
bill is essentially no different from the one 
which already exists in many States, includ- 
ing his own. “As Governor, it is my constitu- 
tional duty to submit [an annual] budget 
* * + and at the same time to submit a 
schedule of revenues to balance what I pro- 
pose to spend * * * The legislature may 
thereafter increase appropriations beyond my 
recommendations, but it may not be ad- 
journed until it has provided the revenues 
to pay for what it appropriates.” 

I am sorry to report that the new Secretary 
of the Treasury and the new Director of the 
Budget, while endorsing the aims of the 
Coudert bill, opposed the procedure it pre- 
scribed as too inflexible. This objection is 
without substance. The most flexible spend- 
ing control that Congress can exercise (with- 
out actually abdicating its constitutional re- 
sponsibilities) is fo set an overall ceiling on 
expenditures and allow the executive branch 
a very wide latitude in proposing whatever 
budgetary allocation of detailed expendi- 
tures it deems wise within that overall total. 
This is the way every individual business 
firm and every individual household is com- 
pelled to operate. Its total expenditures 
must be kept within its total income. If this 
is a straitjacket, it is a desperately needed 
one. 

Nothing, certainly, could be more unreal- 
istic than the procedure so often recom- 
mended—that “Congress should vigorously 
pare down spending, bill by bill and item by 
item.” A Federal budget of $78 billion is 
made up not merely of thousands, but of 
hundreds of thousands of individual items. 
No assembly of 531 men can possibly have 
the time and the knowledge to consider the 
merits of each item. But it can and does 
know that a chronically unbalanced budget 
and an intolerable burden of taxation can 
lead us to disaster. 


Is This Economy? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 25, 1953 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, during 
the past few weeks we have all heard a 
great deal about “economy,” especially 
economy in Government. It has become 
a great scare word around the Halls of 
Congress. As I have listened to the de- 
bates on this floor, and as I have sat in 
seessions of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, it has appeared to me that when- 
ever it is not possible to find a legitimate 
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reason for cutting appropriations, a cut 
is made nevertheless on the grounds that 
it is economy. Economy becomes a meat 
ax by means of which we are doing great 
damage to some of the most productive 
and most essential services to our people. 
I would remind the House today that 
the word “economy” has more than one 
meaning. Perhaps its best meaning, as 
reported by Webster in his dictionary is: 
Orderly arrangement and management of 
the affairs of a community, estate, or es- 
tablishment, directly concerned with its 
maintenance or productiveness. 


During the course of my remarks to- 
day, I am going to take a look at some of 
the items which are in his bill for the 
Public Health Service. Before I am 
through, I think I will show the House 
that these self-styled economizers are 
wreckers, instead. What they are doing 
to the programs of the Public Health 
Service is not going to save any money to 
the people of this country. The so- 
called economies do not even have the 
faintest resemblance to an orderly ap- 
proach to the arrangement and manage- 
ment of the affairs of the country which 
are directly concerned with health of the 
people and consequently their produc- 
tiveness. 

First, let us take a look at the program 
for the control of venereal diseases. The 
original budget submitted to Congress 
was $8,325,000, which was $1,337,000 be- 
low the 1953 appropriation. By the time 
the economizers of the new administra- 
tion got through with it, it was $3 million 
below the 1953 amount, and the bill now 
before the House carries only $5 million, 
which is almost $5 million below the 1953 

appropriation. 

Veneral disease control is being vic- 
timized by its success. Since 1947 ve- 
nereal disease rates have been driven 
downward by intensive casefinding, ra- 
pid treatment, and constant public edu- 
cation. Annual Federal appropriations 
over the same period have gone down 
faster than the rates. The economy pro- 
posed in this bill seriously jeopardizes 
the entire venereal disease control pro- 
gram. 

There is still a reservoir of over 2 mil- 
lion persons needing treatment. The 
appropriation recommended by the sub- 
committee allows only about $2.50 per 
person to find and treat the individuals 
in that reservoir. Nothing will be left 
to find the new cases of both syphilis 
and gonorrhea which are occurring daily. 
If these new cases are not found, they 
will swell the reservoir of undiscovered 
and untreated cases. 

The accomplishments in venereal dis- 
ease control have been achieved against 
the pressures of deep human resistance 
against divulgence of sexual activity and 
the shame of disclosing, even to a phy- 
sician, the existence of infection. Pro- 
gress has been made in spite of the fact 
that the diseases have existed for the 
most part among the ignorant, many of 
whom were unaware of the nature of 
their infection. 

The spirochete and the gonococcus, 
which are the agents responsible for 
causing venereal diseases, are enemies 
of the people, and they are enemies 
which never ask for an armistice. 


Is anybody foolish- enough to think 
that there is any economy involved when 
we take away from the Public Health 
Service the money it needs to keep up 
the fight against these enemies? 

TUBERCULOSIS 


Now, let us consider the situation with 
respect to the control of tuberculosis. 

The original budget proposed a re- 
duction of about $600,000 in this appro- 
priation. The economizers of the new 
administration asked that this original 
proposal be pulled down to a figure which 
is $2,500,000 less than the 1953 appro- 
priation. Much to my surprise, the econ- 
omizers in the committee could not find 
an excuse for making any additional 
cuts. 

But, what is going to happen as a re- 
sult of this two and one-half million 
reduction? For one thing, the States 
are going to have $1,300,000 less for 
their tuberculosis-control programs. 
Obviously, this is going to have a dis- 
astrous effect on case finding, clinics, 
nursing services, and laboratory diag- 
nostic services, 

The Public Health Service is going to 
have $1,200,000 less to spend on tuber- 
culosis research, and on the program 
which has been conspicuously successful 
in finding unknown cases of tuberculosis 
in the large metropolitan centers of the 
country. As a matter of fact, the case- 
finding program of the Public Health 
Service will be completely wiped out. 
And let me remind you, gentlemen, that 
over 40 percent of the tuberculosis is in 
the large cities of the country, and no 
city can afford to buy the expensive 
X-ray equipment which is necessary to 
cover its entire population in a concen- 
trated campaign, for it would not have 
any immediate future use for more than 
a sixth of the equipment. 

The tubercle bacilli is an enemy of 
our people. By this cut, we are going 
to withdraw our efforts to destroy the 
enemy, and turn it loose to prey on our 
population. 

Is this economy? 


GENERAL HEALTH SERVICES 


In the appropriation used by the Pub- 
lic Health Service to assist the States in 
their general health services, not even 
the economizers of the new administra- 
tion were shortsighted enough to pro- 
pose a reduction below the 1953 appro- 
priation. But the committee proceeded 
to slash off $3 million. 

What is going to happen? 

The States are going to have to fire 
several hundred people who are working 
in the State and local health depart- 
ments. These departments are the 
framework around which the whole 
health programs of the States and local 
communities are built. Is this Congress 
going to say to the people that they will 
have to curtail their immunization pro- 
grams, their public-health nursing serv- 
ices, their inspection of milk, restau- 
rants, and even such elementary services 
as water purification? Well, that is what 
we are saying when we vote for the 
amount carried in the bill. 

Is this economy? 

CONTROL OF COMMUNICABLE DISEASES 


Another field which the Public Health 
Service has been conspicuously success- 
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ful is in the control of communicable dis- 
eases. Malaria and typhus, for example, 
have been nearly eliminated as a result 
of the combined efforts of the Public 
Health Service and the States. But, 
again we find that a program which is 
getting spectacular results is hit hard by 
the economizers. The bill carries $5 mil- 
lion, which is $900,000 below the 1953 ap- 
propriation. How can we expect the 
Public Health Service to assist the States 
to control epidemics, and to solve prob- 
lems which cannot be dealt with ade- 
quately by the States because of their 
scope and complexity? 

Within a few months, every mother in 
the country will suffer her yearly anxie- 
ties that the dread hand of infantile 
paralysis will strike her children. We 
are very hopeful that we will soon have 
effective controls for this dread disease. 
I think it would be irresponsible action 
on the part of the Congress at this time 
to reduce this appropriation, when the 
Public Health Service is engaged on field 
studies, seeking to find out how the dis- 
ease spreads in a community, and is 
making a great contribution to the ef- 
forts which are now being made to de- 
velop an effective immunizing agent. 

ENGINEERING, SANITATION, AND INDUSTRIAL 

HYGIENE 


One of the basic health services in our 
country is that of sanitation, and one of 
the most critical areas in the sanitation 
field is that of water pollution. As a 
matter of fact, our water resources are 
one of the Nation's most critical com- 
modities. Water is so scarce that unless 
feasible means can be found for using 
water over and over again, agricultural 
and industrial development in many 
areas cannot be expanded. Public wa- 
ter supplies are now at a critical point in 
many cities throughout the country. 
Pollution is making many streams virtu- 
ally unfit for even the most essential 
uses. 

Make no mistake, gentlemen, we ought 
to be spending a lot of money on research 
in the field of water pollution and water 
purification. Anybody knows that there 
are few streams which are confined to a 
single State. Therefore, it is clearly a 
job which the Federal Government must 
undertake. Water pollution and purifica- 
tion is but one of the many basic sanita- 
tion and engineering activities which are 
carried on under the appropriation “En- 
gineering, sanitation, and industrial 
hygiene.” I use it merely as an example 
of what the bill proposes to do to these 
vital services. The committee has pro- 
posed that we appropriate $700,000 less 
than was available in 1953. The finding 
of a better. way to make polluted water 
fit for human consumption would save 
our cities and municipalities several hun- 
dred times $700,000. 

Is this economy? 

FOREIGN QUARANTINE 

I also want to pay my respects to the 
committee report and the House bill on 
the appropriation for the Foreign Quar- 
antine Service. It is proposed to reduce 
this appropriation by $165,000. Do the 
Members of the House realize that this is 
the service which seeks to prevent the 
introduction of epidemic diseases into 
the country, and a service already spread 
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so thin that health authorities in many 
of our seacoast cities are apprehensive? 

To meet this reduction in the estimate, 
the Public Health Service will have to 
reduce personnel even further. And re- 
member, the personnel involved will be 
the doctors and technicians who exam- 
ine foreigners bound for the United 
States. Asa result of reduction in medi- 
cal examinations made abroad by the 
Public Health Service, the immigrants 
will arrive on our shores with diseases 
such as mental illness, as tuberculosis 
and other contagious diseases. These 
people will be detained here by the immi- 
gration authorities, and eventually de- 
ported. It costs a whole lot less to find 
the cases abroad than it does to deport 
them after they arrive. 

Is this economy? 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES, PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


And, finally, I refer to the reduction of 
$270,000 in the appropriation “Salaries 
and expenses, Public Health Service,” 
which is the appropriation to finance the 
Office of the Surgeon General. It is this 
appropriation which also furnishes cen- 
tral administrative services without 
which the Public Health Service could 
not function. 

It is a well-established fact that the 
Public Health Service’s record is one of 
accomplishments in all of the activities 
which Congress has made it responsible 
for. 

The Public Health Service Act places 
upon the Surgeon General the full re- 
sponsibility for the operations of the 
Service. In the reorganization plan 
which the President recently sent to Con- 
gress, he was careful to include a pro- 
vision to the effect that none of the re- 
sponsibility and authority of the Surgeon 
General was to be curtailed or in any 
way assumed by the Secretary of the new 
Department. 

The Surgeon General is one of the 
most able and conscientious men in Gov- 
ernment. It is inconceivable to me that 
anyone would think for a moment that 
he would tolerate in his own office any- 
thing in the way of extravagance. But 
that is what is implied in this reduction. 

It is a fact that this reduction is going 
to seriously impair the efficiency of many 
operating programs that get central serv- 
ices from this appropriation. I know 
that the Public Health Service has had 
these services under almost constant re- 
view, and on its own initiative has ac- 
complished substantial savings, partic- 
ularly in personnel and fiscal operations. 

It is about time the Members of Con- 
gress woke up to the fact that the econ- 
omizers are on the way to wrecking a 
service which is vital to the people. It 
has already saved the people millions of 
dollars through its efforts in finding the 
cause and preventing the spread of many 
diseases. If adequately supported, it will 
be able to save many millions of dollars 
more. a 

We do not hesitate to appropriate mil- 
lions of dollars to the Department of 
Agriculture to help the farmers of the 
country in their problems. That re- 
minds me that it is not uncommon to 
find that the barns are the finest build- 
ings on many a farm. When I see that 
I always think that such a farmer cares 
more for his cattle than he does for his 


family. If our action on the appropria- 
tion bill for agriculture is any indication, 
it seems to me that Congress also thinks 
more of animals than it does of humans, 


Gambling With All That Is Precious 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 25, 1953 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, the 
NATO Supreme Commander, General 
Ridgway, spoke May 20 at a dinner in 
New York given by the American Coun- 
cilon NATO. His speech reinforces the 
impression many of us have had that 
the decisions to cut back and slow down 
the NATO defense buildup are not dic- 
tated by any sign of weakening of the 
Soviet threat but on the contrary by po- 
litical considerations involving campaign 
promises to balance the United States 
budget and lower American taxes. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle reporting General Ridgway’s im- 
portant speech, which appeared in the 
Washington Post recently, be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


GENERAL RipGway URGES EUROPE To RUSH 
ARMS 


New Tonk, May 21.—General Matthew B. 
Ridgway warned tonight that Western Eu- 
rope’s defenses are very inadequate to meet 
the Russian menace and called on the North 
Atlantic Treaty powers to quicken, not 
slacken their rearmament pace. 

Ridgway, who is scheduled to step down 
next month as Supreme Allied Commander 
in Europe to become Army Chief of Staff, 
sharply questioned the wisdom of recent de- 
cisions to stretch out the European defense 
program. 

“We are today far from that defensive ca- 
pability which will permit complacency or 
relaxation,” he said in an address to the 
American Council on NATO which was car- 
ried by the National Broadcasting Co. radio 
network. 

“We stand in just as great peril as ever we 
stood before. While our strength has in- 
creased, so too has that of our potential ad- 
versary, and the discrepancy remains greater 
than could be overcome within the imme- 
miate future unless we continue to make 
great efforts.” 

Ridgway's speech clearly aimed at the re- 
cent decision of the NATO ministers in Paris 
to scale down the European arms program 
to a point where it could be sustained over 
a long period without risking economic 
bankruptcy. 

That decision was in line with this coun- 
try’s determination to reduce military and 
other spending in an effort to achieve a 
stable dollar, balance the budget and eventu- 
ally reduce taxes. 

Ridgway emphasized that civilian officials 
have the responsibility for setting military 
goals after taking both economic and mili- 
tary factors into account. Once these de- 
cisions are made, he said, it is the duty of 
military commanders to accept them with 
complete loyalty. 

But he also said military commanders 
would be derelict in their duty if they also 
did not point out the military conse- 
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quences * * * of any failures to provide the 
requirements considered essential. 

“We may be gambling today with all that 
is precious, with human lives and spiritual 
principles, as well as with earthly treasures,” 
Ridgway said. 


The Essence of Due Process 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 25, 1953 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an impor- 
tant and eloquent address by Mr. Justice 
William O. Douglas before the American 
Law Institute, in Washington, D. C., on 
May 20, 1953. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


This is an honored place you have given me 
on your program. Illustrious speakers have 
occupied it in years gone by, including the 
late beloved Chief Justice, Charles Evans 
Hughes. The years that have unrolled while 
this institute has functioned have brought 
new and perplexing problems to the bar and 
the bench, The search for new solutions 
within the framework of our constitutional 
system still goes on. The institute has 
helped in that cause. It has made us all 
more acutely conscious of our past; it has 
emphasized the value of stare decisis; it 
has given the bar and the bench new in- 
sight into the glories of our inheritance. 

About 10 years ago the so-called new Su- 
preme Court was busy reexamining such 
gloss as Hammer v. Dagenhart (247 U. 8. 
251) and Tyson & Bro. v. Banton (278 U. S. 
418) had placed on the Constitution. At the 
end of a term during which a number of 
cases of that vintage had been overruled I 
visited a small town in Oregon on a fishing 
trip. I stopped by the courthouse to pay 
my respects to the State court judge. He 
called in the members of the bar—six in 
number—and we had a delightful tea in his 
chambers, We explored many topics in our 
conversation from dry-fly fishing to stare 
decisis. Finally, near the end, there was a 
long pause when a lean country lawyer spoke 
up: 
“May I put a professional question?” he 
asked. 

“Certainly,” I replied. 

“Then tell me this,” he said. “Are you 
fellows fixin’ to overrule the rule in Shelley's 
case?” 

I do not come here to urge the institute to 
launch a program as revolutionary as that 
one would be. But I do come to commend 
to the bar an educational program—a cru- 
sade, if you please—on procedure. By pro- 
cedure I do not mean the narrow technical 
conception which we associate with plead- 
ings. Rather, I mean the essence of due 
process, the curbs and restraints which 
Anglo-American experience has produced to 
prevent a man’s life, liberty, or property 
from being subject to the caprice of a branch 
of government or of one of its officials. 

History shows that governments bent on 
a crusade, or officials filled with ambitions, 
have usually been inclined to take short- 
cuts. The cause being a noble one (for it 
always is), the people being filled with 
alarm (for they usually are), the Govern- 
ment being motivated by worthy aims (as it 
always professes), the demand for quick and 
easy justice mounts. These shortcuts are 
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not as flagrant perhaps as a lynching. But 
the ends they produce are cumulative; and 
if they continue unabated, they can silently 
rewrite even the fundamental law of the 
Nation. 

I was reading the other day the trial of 
Sir Walter Raleigh, which was held on No- 
vember 17, 1603. It was one of the treason 
trials at the commencement of the reign of 
James I. James seemed determined to sup- 
press the Catholics. And so plots were ap- 
parently hatched against him. One was to 
Kidnap the King and by fear obtain from 
him a full toleration of the Catholic reli- 
gion. Another was to enlist Spanish sup- 
port and place Lady Arabella Stuart on the 
throne. It was in the latter conspiracy that 
Raleigh was charged with being involved. 
Raleigh was suspected of having ample 
grounds for joining the plot: Elizabeth had 
granted him a monopoly of licensing taverns 
and retailing wines which James refused to 
renew; and the post of captain of the guards 
had been taken from Raleigh and bestowed 
upon another. 

The indictment charged that Lord Cob- 
ham and Raleigh were the conspirators. 
Lord Cobham was not produced at the trial. 
His examination before the Privy Council, 
however, was introduced in evidence. So 
were his letters. Raleigh, Knowing that Cob- 
ham had retracted the confessions that im- 
plicated him, wanted Cobham produced as 
a witness. And so Raleigh said: “The proof 
of the common law is by witness and jury: 
let Cobham be here, let him speak it. Call 
my accuser before my face, and I have done.” 

Raleigh was overruled. Lord Chief Justice 
Fopham said, “This thing cannot be granted, 
for then a number of treasons should 
flourish.” > 

Justice Warburton added, “I marvel, Sir 
Walter, that you being of such experience 
and wit, should stand on this point; for so 
many horse stealers may escape, if they may 
not be condemned without witnesses.” 

Raleigh once more asked that Cobham be 
produced to testify: “Let my accuser come 
face to face and depose. Were the case but 
for a small copyhold, you would have wit- 
nesses or get proof to lead the jury to a 
verdict; and I am here for my life.” 

Lord Chief Justice Popham ruled once 
more: “There must not such a gap be open 
for the destruction of the King, as would 
be if we should grant this.” 

Cobham was never produced at the trial. 
And Justice Warburton was frank enough 
to give the reason—that if Cobham were 
called, he might retract what he had con- 
fessed before the Privy Council. 

A virus had infected the trial and put it 
beyond salvation. The one witness called, a 
man by the name of Dyer, testified to the 
rankest form of hearsay. Dyer swore he had 
been to the house of an unnamed merchant 
in Lisbon and that he had met there an un- 
named English gentleman who said James 
would never be crowned because “Don 
Raleigh and Don Cobham will cut his throat 
ere that day come.” 

The judges also strangely allowed as evi- 
dence against Raleigh a deposition of one 
Watson who said he had heard Cobham say 
to a third person, There is no way of re- 
dress save only one, and that is to take away 
the King and his cubs, not leaving one alive.” 

The prosecutor for the Crown, Lord Ed- 
ward Coke, was by modern standards guilty 
of gross misconduct. His exchanges with 
the accused would never be tolerated in any 
court in this Nation; they rank indeed with 
the most bizarre activities of any investigat- 
ing officer we have ever known. 


“COKE. Thou are the most vile and exe- 


crable traitor that ever lived. 

“RALEIGH. You speak indiscreetly, bar- 
barously, and uncivilly. 

“COKE. I want words sufficient to express 
thy viperous treasons. 


“RALEIGH. I think you want words, indeed, 
for you have spoken one thing half a dozen 
times. 

“Coxe. Thou art an odious fellow, thy 
name is hateful to all the realm of England 
for thy pride. 

“RALEIGH. It will go near to prove a meas- 
uring cast between you and me, Mr. At- 
torney. 

“Coxe. Well, I will now make it appear to 
the world, that there never lived a viler viper 
upon the face of the earth than thou.” 

It was said that Coke made up “by the 
violence of his demeanor for the poverty of 
his case.” Certainly Raleigh was convicted 
of a capital offense in a trial which was a 
sham and mockery. One of the judges was 
Robert Cecil, a rival of Raleigh’s who sought 
his political destruction. Raleigh stood 
alone without any counsel to aid him, facing 
the best legal array the Crown could pro- 
duce. Ideas of decency and fairness were 
discarded, the judges and the prosecutor be- 
came instruments of revenge, not justice, 
and Raleigh was sent to his death on a rec- 
ord which by modern standards contained 
no more than a shred of competent evi- 
dence. ` 

As students of those times have pointed 
out, the real trials took place in the Privy 
Council where the proceedings were secret 
and where torture was used. In the jury 
trial that followed, there was no power of an 
accused to call a witness, no right to coun- 
sel. There was moreover no weighing of the 
credibility of a witness, no effective cross- 
examination, no confrontation of witnesses, 
Cross-examination was indeed the instru- 
ment of the Crown, used by the prosecutor 
and the judge to riddle the accused and se- 
cure his conviction. The opinion of the 
times,” Stephens said, “seems to have been 
that if a man came and swore to anything 
whatever, he ought to be believed, unless he 
was directly contradicted.” 

This was some of the stuff behind the 
clamor for a Bill or Rights at the time of the 
adoption of our Constitution. It was the 
farcical trials of Raleigh and others that 
brought into the debates on the Constitu- 
tion, as reported by Elliot, the demands for 
the guaranties of procedural due process 
now contained in the fifth and the sixth 
amendments. 

There was experience closer to home that 
also made the fathers insistent that pro- 
cedural safeguards be placed in the Consti- 
tution. The Special Court of Oyer and Ter- 
miner sat in the Colony of Massachusetts 
from June to September 1692, trying men 
and women for witchcraft. The judges 
were laymen. (One Nathaniel Saltonstal 
to his credit refused toserve.) The attorney 
general was a merchant. No person trained 
to the law had anything to do with the court 
or the trials. In 1692, 20 persons were tried 
for witchcraft and each of them found guilty. 
Most of them were hung; one—an old man 
of 80—was pressed to death. 

The court was sustained by the prevail- 
ing opinion of the age. It was a popular 
tribunal, the trials being only a form of 
executing the vengeance of the community. 
The outbreakings of the multitude that 
crowded the trials took the place of rules of 
procedure. Those trials read pretty much 
like the accounts of trials taking place today 
before the supreme people's courts in Red 
China. 

At the witch trials the prosecution called 
a person who gave “spectral evidence“ - that 
the accused had appeared to him and caused 
injury. The prosecutor had a list of con- 
fessed or reformed witches who then took the 
stand and testified against the accused. 
Then all from the crowd who wanted to 
testify against the accused were heard. 

The records of that court illustrate what 
happens when popular opinion rather than 
law provides the standards under which men 
are tried. That was a court freed of the 
technicalities of the law. Judges and jurors 
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were allowed to follow their own instincts 
and desires. There was no restraining in- 
fluence. The judges and officers who par- 
ticipated were honest and sincere. But they 
were wholly unfit to hold the scales of 
justice. They had no familiarity with rules 
of law or procedural due process, It is in- 
conceivable that in 1692 such proceedings 
could have been conducted in Massachusetts 
had there been in existence a bar educated 
in the rudiments of law. The conscience of 
the community soon caught up with this 
judicial extravagance. In 1693 the Superior 
Court of Judicature, which superseded the 
Special Court of Oyer and Terminer, had a 
record mostly of acquittals. And all of the 
persons convicted before it were pardoned, 
But the records of the witch trials left ugly 
sears not soon forgotten. 

We have today no exact parallel of the 
treason trial of Raleigh, no exact counter- 
part of the witch trials of the Massachusetts 
Colony. But we have trials and investiga- 
tions which perpetuate some. of the evils of 
Raleigh's trial and of the witch trials. We 
have practices and procedures that impinge 
heavily on the liberties of the citizens. We 
deprive men of jobs and destroy their repu- 
tations with practices as callous as those 
involved in the trial of Sir Walter Raleigh; 
and we traffic in hysteria almost as acute 
as the atmosphere surrounding the witch 
trials. Who is there who does not cherish 
his reputation, his professional stature, his 
honor as much as life itself? What greater 
inroad on liberty can there be than an of- 
ficial condemnation of a man without due 
process? There are three aspects of this 
problem: 

First. During the 14 years I have sat on 
the Supreme Court I have seen many records 
of criminal trials. During that time it has 
seemed to me that the quality of prosecutors 
has markedly declined. I speak only in 
terms of the average, realizing full well that 
many prosecutors have adhered faithfully to 
our finest traditions. But in some cases it 
seemed that the prosecutors were resorting 
to modern witchcraft, confusing the “in- 
ternal and external aspects of the Commu- 
nist threat“ to use the recent words of Am- 
bassador George F. Kennan—in an effort to 
get the specter into the jury room. Some- 
times they almost seemed to emulate the 
example of Coke in Raleigh's trial. Some- 
times they treated the courtroom not as a 
place of dignity, detached from the commu- 
nity, but as a place to unleash the fury of 
public passion. And in that project the press 
has played a part. It has pumped into the 
jury room hearsay, confessions, theories, and 
influence which if done in the courtroom 
would result in mistrials. Yet district 
judges I know feel that the effect on the end 
product of the proceedings was probably as 
fatal as if they themselves had sanctioned 
the barrage of propaganda and allowed it 
to infect the trials. 

Second, We have built in this country a 
vast network of wiretappers and eavesdrop- 
pers. In New York City alone there were 
in 1952 at least 58,000 permits issued to tap 
wires, a practice which in sturdier days a 
great Olympian, Mr. Justice Holmes, con- 
demned as “dirty business.” By 1949 the 
New York Times reported that so many wires 
were being tapped that officials hardly dared 
speak a confidence over the telephone. 

Third. We allow important charges to be 
proved against a person in administrative 
proceedings on the testimony of witnesses 
whose identity and, therefore, whose preju- 
dices are never known to the Government or 
to the accused. Some of these cases involve 
proceedings against persons deemed “sub- 
versive” or poor security risks and therefore 
not eligible for employment with the Gov- 
ernment. Others implicate outsiders who 
must face the rigors of administrative hear- 
ings in order to have their rights or status 
determined. These too are denied knowl- 
edge of the identity of the persons who 
accuse them, 
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As a result the cloak of anonymity is 
thrown over a growing underground of in- 
formers. As that secrecy mounts, the reli- 
ability of the information obtained must 
necessarily decline. One who is not put to 
the test of an oath, one who need not face 
his victim with the charge, one who need not 
suffer the torment of cross-examination can 
become quick and reckless with his whispered 
accusations. The consequences are not only 
disastrous to the individual; they reflect 
upon the tribunals which administer the 
system, just as Raleigh’s trial reflected on 
the prosecutor and the judges. 

Necessity is advanced as the reason for 
this practice—that there would be no in- 
formers if their identity were disclosed, that 
if facts are to be discovered, the sources of 
the information must be protected. That is 
always the justification of the police. It 
was the time-honored excuse of monarchs. 
That was the philosophy of Justice Warbur- 
ton in Raleigh’s trial: “for so many horse- 
stealers may escape, if they may not be con- 
demned without witnesses.” That, I submit, 
is a philosophy repellent to our traditions. 
I know that the current of decisions in the 
State and Federal courts is opposed to the 
position I take. But I speak, I think, the 
conscience of the law when I say the prac- 
tice should be condemned. 

Today fear eats away at the hearts of men, 
until even old neighbors suspect one another. 
Alarms are sounded, anxieties are traded 
upon until a community does not know what 
to believe or whom to trust. There is, of 
course a real basis for a feeling of insecu- 
rity in the world today. A sense of uneasi- 
ness pervades every European country, every 
Asian village I have visited. And that inse- 
curity is present in this country, too. The 
threat to the independence of nations as the 
result of Soviet imperialism is real and im- 
minent, But responsible people in dealing 
with our domestic problems do not trade on 
that fear. They realize that the greatest 
peril to a people would come should the 
administrative agencies, the bureaucrats, 
the courts, the judges, and the procedure 
under which government operates ever be- 
come mere creatures of the popular will. 
Then hysteria and passion take over. 

Those trained in the law know that we 
need not give up due process of law in order 
to save ourselves from internal dangers, any 
more than we need submit prisoners to 
the rack or to other forms of torture in 
order to solve crimes. We have the means 
and the ability to protect ourselves by fair 
standards of procedure. There is despair 
only when we turn to totalitarian tech- 
niques to defeat totalitarian forces. 

Institutions do not arise, full grown. 
They are built gradually through the prac- 
tices and attitudes of men. The evolution 
of the House of Commons in England is 
the product of a long succession of claims 
against the king, some acquired tentatively, 
then rejected, only to be reacquired. Even- 
tually, the way of doing things by and be- 
fore the House of Commons acquired the 
force of law. A long series of incidents 
and expedients in a frequently recurring 
pattern over a period of eight centuries re- 
sulted in a permanent institution. 

Administrative law and practice, the man- 
ner of criminal and civil trials, the jury 
system, the conduct of prosecutors, the 
relation of the press to trials, the decorum 
of the judges, and the atmosphere of the 
courtrooms—these too are products of ex- 
perience. Our finest legal traditions are 
indeed the product of the rejection of prac- 
tices giving rise to abuse and the repetition 
of procedures found to be congenial with jus- 
tice. Those of us who are custodians of 
the law, sworn to uphold constitutional tra- 
ditions in our daily work, have a special 
responsibility. We have the duty to see to 


it that the recurring episodes and expedients 
by which dominant influences exploit mis- 
trust and intolerance do not become the ac- 
cepted pattern. 

The press will commonly reflect (or even 
try to create) the view that the end justifies 
the means. Those of us dedicated to the 
law must stand before those gales. Calm, 
dispassionate, and disinterested judgment is 
of course the first requirement. But this can 
be had only in an atmosphere of decorum 
and under rules of procedure that keep every 
trace of the mob from the courtroom and 
reflect an innate respect for the rights of 
man. As Mr, Justice Brandeis once wrote, 
“insistence upon procedural regularity” has 
been a powerful influence in the develop- 
ment of our liberty. 

The eclipse of Spanish learning and liter- 
ature after the Sixteenth Century was doubt- 
less due to the Inquisition and the vast 
schemes of censorship that followed in its 
wake. America does not stand in risk of any 
such eclipse. But we do need desperately 
to become associated, the world around, 
with ideas of freedom if we are to win the 
battle for men’s hearts. 

America, seen from abroad, seems alarmed, 
confused, and intolerant. The reasons are 
manifold. One important cause is a grow- 
ing tendency in the interests of security to 
take short cuts, to disregard the rights of the 
individual, to sponsor the cause of intol- 
erance, and to adopt more and more the tac- 
tics of the world forces we oppose. These 
practices and attitudes may go unnoticed 
here; but they make headlines in Asia. 
They are a powerful Voice of America, more 
powerful indeed than any program we can 
produce for radio broadcast. They have 
helped lose for America the commanding 
position of moral leadership which we had 
at the end of World War II. 

Last year I visited Burma, torn by civil 
war for the last 5 years. For 3 years begin- 
ning in 1948 (when Burma received her in- 
dependence) the Communists actually held 
nearly half of the provinces and adminis- 
tered the provincial governments. That con- 
dition has greatly changed; and the central 
government is now in control of most of the 
nation. I visited courts and talked with 
lawyers and judges both north and south. 
The writ of habeas corpus was flourishing 
and respected. Trials were conducted with 
dignity and decorum. A much higher stand- 
ard governs the admission of confessions in 
criminal trials in Burma than in any court 
in the United States. 

I saw Malaya under siege. Up in central 
Malaya at Ipoh, the capital of Perak, I saw 
criminal trials. The accused were desper- 
ate guerrillas dedicated to the Communist 
cause, Yet the court assigned each one a 
lawyer for his defense. The bar of Ipoh— 
some 30 in number—was doing valiant work. 
Lawyers were assigned in rotation; and their 
defenses did credit to the highest traditions 
of the bar. The courtrooms at Ipoh were 
quiet, majestic places, ruled over by stern 
but fair-minded judges. This was in the 
heart of jungle land where armed Commu- 
nists worked night and day in guerrilla war- 
fare to destroy the government. But there 
was no hysteria, no atmosphere of passion, 
no photographers, no pressure of the press 
demanding convictions. And the prosecutor 
was a quiet, fearless man of dignity. 

Those experiences brought, of course, a 
swelling pride in my heart at the glories 
of due process transplanted by the British 
in Asia. But what I saw has greater sig- 
nificance. Burma is winning her battle for 
Burmese hearts and minds and Malaya is 
turning the tide against communism by the 
use of more than military tactics. Due 
process, as well as bullets, helps win those 
wars against communism. 

A procedure that respects the dignity and 
worth of the individual and that gives him 
full justice in his relations with his govern- 
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ment commands men’s loyalties even against 
the Communist forces that masquerade be- 
hind slogans of brotherhood and equality. 
Respect for that procedure in this country 
will help keep us true to the ideals of free- 
dom and tolerance which up to the end of 
World War II made America foremost in the 
hearts of people the world over. 

That is the crusade I commend to the bar. 
The stakes are important, for the freedoms 
that are involved in the present world con- 
flict are in final analysis mostly summed up 
in the concept of due process as we have 
come to know it. 


Men of Many Nations Ask Freer Trade, 
Money Flow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 25, 1953 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
new slogan, “Trade, not aid,” is bring- 
ing forth more and more discussion 
among the American people and is one 
of the approaches to the trade problem 
which will be discussed by Congress be- 
fore any new trade act is passed. 

President Eisenhower has aready gone 
on record as asking for an extension 
of the present Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act for 1 year in order that there 
may be a full and complete study of our 
trade and tariffs problem. 

Mr. Robert Vanderpoel, financial edi- 
tor of the Chicago Sun-Times, has in his 
column of May 22 contributed some 
timely thinking on the subject. Mr. 
Vanderpoel’s column is as follows: 


Men oF MANY NATIONS ASK FREER TRADE, 
MoNEY FLOW 
(By Robert P. Vanderpoel) 

The International Chamber of Commerce 
is holding its 14th congress in Vienna this 
week. There have been spirited discussions 
of a great many subjects and considerable 
agreement as to goals and economic policies 
that should prevail for a better world. Why 
then is it so difficult to make headway? 

For example, it was agreed that monetary 
convertibility is highly desirable. In fact, 
the delegates indicated that “economic re- 
covery is practically synonymous with the 
reestablishment of freely convertible cur- 
rencles.“ 

What is holding us back? It is mainly 
the same problem that has been emphasized 
so frequently in this column—leck of bal- 
ance between nations. Unless the move- 
ment of goods and services between countries 
results in an approximate balance, free con- 
version of currencies is impossible. 

Thus, the problem is not one of conversion 
but how this balance can be attained. Here 
all sorts of other problems enter the picture, 
involving the balancing of budgets, the con- 
trol of inflation, the lowering of tariff bar- 


` riers and the facilitating of international 


movement of goods. 

Free convertibility of currencies is obvi- 
ously impossible when a country’s money 
lacks stability. Greece for example, just re- 
cently slashed the value of its money in 
half. Bolivia only this week carved more 
than two-thirds from the value of the boliv- 
iano. France, according to all reports, is 
preparing once again to revalue the franc 
downward. Such developments invariably 
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follow unbalanced budgets and the creation 
of an excess amount of money. 


DOLLAR VALUE CUT IN HALF 


The United States has suffered less than 
most countries through shrinkage of its cur- 
rency. Nevertheless, today's dollar has 
shrunk to about one-half of its prewar value 
and would probably be even lower were it not 
for the unexcelled productivity of American 
industry and the almost blind confidence of 
the American people in their country and its 
money. 

Certainly we have had little success in bal- 
ancing our own budget. Moreover, we have 
permitted an expansion of private credit to 
attain recordbreaking proportions, adding 
to the inherent inflationary pressures. 

This country must be criticized even more 
because of its overwhelming contribution to 
the unbalance of trade. For 35 years the 
United States has refused to face up to this 
problem. It had three choices: (1) To im- 
port more; (2) to export less; (3) a combi- 
nation of more imports and less exports. 

Instead, it has done very little to encour- 
age imports. The reciprocal trade program 
helped but it facilitated exports as well as 
imports and thus contributed little toward 
creating a balance. Not only did we place 
no restrictions in the way of exports but we 
actually did everything in our power to 
stimulate more and more shipments abroad. 


OTHERS MUST SHARE BLAME 


Of course, this country is not alone to 
blame. Many other nations could have in- 
creased their production for both the home 
and foreign markets, thus contributing to- 
ward a better balance if their peoples had 
recognized the necessity for harder work and 
greater efficiency. Inflation in many coun- 
tries was the deliberate choice as an alterna- 
tive to a program of more work, resting on a 
foundation of sound economics. 

Another problem that is coming in for 
considerable discussions during the Vienna 
sessions has been the East-West trade. 
There have been many in the United States 
who have been very critical of the manner 
in which other countries have continued to 
trade with those behind the Iron Curtain. 

Warren Lee Pierson, chairman of the 
United States delegation, declared that it 
was up to the Western World to examine its 
policies on this subject and either to permit 
trade with the East at least in certain areas 
or supply substitute markets for those coun- 
tries deprived of their former eastern 
markets. 

It obviously does not make sense to the 
Japanese to tell them they should not trade 
with Red China and at the same time close 
our markets to their goods. They answer: 
“What do you expect us to do, curl up and 
die? We must trade in order to live.” 

. What should be our answer? What will 
be the answer of our Congress? 


SHOULD STEP FORTH BOLDLY 


“This country can and should step forth 
boldly and lead the free world toward freer 
trade” (Henry Ford II). 


Decline of American Influence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 
OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 25, 1953 
Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, in 


the Washington Post of May 21, 1953, 
Walter Lippmann, who just returned 


from a visit to Europe, wrote in his 
column, Today and Tomorrow, his con- 
clusion that “American influence is de- 
clining precipitously as the Eisenhower 
administration displays its weakness and 
its indecision.” He mentions specifically 
“the loss of confidence and respect which 
has developed among those very people 
in Europe who wish most to believe in 
the United States and to work with it.” 
I ask unanimous consent that this arti- 
cle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TODAY AND TOMORROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
DEMOCRACY IN DISORDER 


After a year of our own election campaign 
and the labor pains of the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration which is still trying to be born, 
I was no doubt especially sensitive to the 
constitutional disorder in the leading coun- 
tries of the European Continent. But after 
going to Rome, to Bonn, and to Paris there 
was no denying, it seemed to me, that for 
the time being the essential preoccupation 
of the Western World is whether, when, and 
how the leading free nations can achieve ef- 
fective governments. Until then the dis- 
cussion of the great issues, the taking of 
decisions, the making of policies must be 
largely an academic exercise. With the ex- 
ception of Great Britain only, the leading 
countries of the West are in the grip of a 
constitutional struggle. 

For that reason I would venture to say 
that the critical question which the Church- 
ill speech has raised is whether the men have 
been elected, or can be found, who could 
speak with sufficient authority to confer 
and negotiate on any great matter. The 
underlying assumption of the Churchill 
speech is that there exist in the leading 
countries representatives who could, if they 
thought it wise and if the Soviet Union 
agreed to it, confer and negotiate. This as- 
sumption is not now valid in at least four 
of the principal nations of the West. The 
democratic process by which the voters con- 
sent to the formation of a government that 
can govern is laboring under grave diffi- 
culties. They are so grave that they can be 
described soberly as a constitutional crisis. 
Until this crisis is overcome, we shall feel— 
as in fact multitudes do feel—how dim and 
feeble is the light and leading of govern- 
ments and how strong are the blind brute 
forces of time and change. 

Eight years have now passed since the 
World War ended and, for better or worse, 
a new era is upon us because, as a matter of 
fact, time marches on. The governments 
formed during and immediately after the 
war are all being replaced—by elections, by 
retirement and superannuation, and by 
death. The underlying forces of time and 
change work in all societies and on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain. It is not a mean- 
ingless coincidence that the term of the 
Democratic Party in America and of the 
Stalinist regime in the U. S. S. R. ended 
at about the same time. Both belonged to 
the generation which governed before and 


during and immediately after the World War. 


What is more, there are changes in the 
making in Germany, France, and Italy be- 
cause the new political generation is knock- 
ing on the door, The common, underlying, 
and controlling element in all these develop- 
ments is, as we heard last summer, that it 
is time for a change, This, besides being a 
Republican campaign slogan, is also a law 
of nature. 
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But this change, though unavoidable and 
necessary, is proving to be inordinately dif- 
ficult. As we can see only too Well in Wash- 
ington, it is in the world today no easy mat- 
ter to bring into being sufficiently strong 
governments by the process of popular elec- 
tion. There are, of course, special circum- 
stances in each country. But there is also 
a common and fundamental condition in 
the constitutional disorder of the Western 
World. It is one well known to the Founding 
Fathers of the American Republic and one 
which was their constant preoccupation. It 
is that the legislative assemblies, being 
closest to the voters, are exerting their power 
to invade and to usurp the prerogatives of 
the Executive. Since it is impossible for 
assemblies to govern a country, they exercise 
their usurped power by preventing the Exec- 
utive from governing it. 

In Italy it has been necessary to enact an 
electoral law which is designed to make it 
much more difficult to elect opponents, 
either on the right or on the left, than it 
is to elect supporters of the government coa- 
lition. Roughly speaking, as I recall the 
figures, it takes 45,000 votes to elect a dep- 
uty if he belongs to one of the government 
parties, and 70,000 votes to elect a deputy if 
he is a Communist, a left-wing Socialists, a 
Monarchist, or a neo-Fascist. Yet some such 
device is in fact necessary because the only 
alternative at the present moment is a legis- 
lative assembly which would not tolerate a 
government such as the present one, which 
does respect personal liberty and would pre- 
fer, if circumstances permitted it, to prac- 
tice democracy. 

The German constitutional problem is not 
yet fully exposed because the Bonn constitu- 
tion is a formidable instrument ingeniously 
devised—because Dr. Adenauer is a man of 
very great stature—and because the elec- 
tions are still some months off. Neverthe- 
less, it is one of the fundamental facts of the 
European situation, and by the way of our 
own German and European policy, that the 
Adenauer government has a narrow majority 
even in Western Germany, and that it would 
have very poor prospects in a united Ger- 
many. 

The underiying weakness of the Adenauer 
government is plainly evident in the devices 
it has had to resort to in order to obtain 
ratification of the European army pact. This 
pact abridges the sovereignty of Germany 
under a supernational authority and by any 
standard it is a treaty of the first order of 
importance. It has obtained ratification in 
Bonn only by « simple majority of the lower 
house and by bypassing, for all practical 
purposes, the upper house. Translating this 
irto American terms, this would mean that 
a great treaty affecting our sovereignty 
could be ratified by a bare majority in the 
House of Representatives and by avoiding a 
vote in the Senate. I call this the symptom 
of a deep constitutional disorder. 

In France the crisis of the constitution 
is universally admitted. France is living 
under the despotism of an assembly which 
will not tolerate effective and responsible 
government. Until this crisis is overcome, 
France is quite unable to play her proper 
role in the world be it in Indochina, Europe, 
or north Africa. 

No one who has been in Europe recently, 
and has listened and observed, can, I think, 
fail to report when he comes home that 
American influence is declining precipitously 
as the Eisenhower administration displays 
its weakness and its indecision. I am not 
talking about the unpopularity of Americans 
abroad, but of something far more signifi- 
cant—of the loss of confidence and respect 
which has developed among those very peo- 
ple in Europe who wish most to believe in 
the United States and to work with it. Let 
no one here be deluded by being told that 
this loss of confidence and respect is con- 
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fined to the Communists and their dupes, 
to the neutralists, or to the plainly jealous. 

I think I know my way around in these 
countries, and more or less who is who, and 
there must be no doubt in our minds, no 
doubt in Washington, none in the White 
House above all, that it is among the most 
reliable, the most sincere, the most ancient 
and tested of our friends, that the dismay is 
the greatest. 

What is it that they feel? They feel, to put 
it quite flatly, that President Eisenhower has 
failed to assert his legitimate authority, and 
thus to do his duty, which is to defend the 
balance of the Constitution, the powers of 
the executive, its responsibilities and duties 
in dealing with foreign affairs, the dignity of 
the Government, and the rights of individual 
Americans. Not to report this condition of 
opinion, which may become crucial to thé 
future of our alliance and of the unity of 
the free world, would be to hide from our 
people the truth, however disagreeable, that 
they must not be denied. 


Ukrainian and Byelorussian Soviet Re- 
publics Refuse to Answer Queries by 
Georgetown University International 
Relations Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON, LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 22, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, in an effort to support House 
Concurrent Resolution 58 introduced by 
me, the International Relations Club of 
Georgetown University addressed three 
questions to the United Nations repre- 
sentatives of the Ukrainian and Byelo- 
russian Soviet Republics. Those pup- 
pet representatives have failed to respond 
to the inquiries, and under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
cluding at this point a news release and 
a copy of a letter by Robert Shafter, 
president of the Georgetown Club. 

Mr. Speaker, I am also including an 
article that appeared in the Hoya, pub- 
lished by Georgetown University dealing 
with this same subject and I include it 
following the above remarks and letter, 
also an editorial which appeared in the 
same publication: 

From the Washington Star of May 18, 1953] 
UKRAINE, BYELORUSSIA IGNORE GU CLUB 
QUERY 


The International Relations Club of 
Georgetown University reported yesterday it 
has made no progress in trying to find out 
why the Ukrainian and Byelorussian Soviet 
Republics have representatives in the United 
Nations and yet have no ambassadors any- 
where and receive none from other countries. 

Club President Robert Shafter announced 
that he had sent registered letters April 20 
and May 10 to the Ukrainian and Byelorus- 
sian U. N. delegates asking if they would 
favor the exchange of ambassadors with the 
United States. 

No replies have been received, 


Sover U. N. PUPPETS SILENT ON STUDENT 
QUERIES ABOUT AMBASSADOR EXCHANGE WITH 
UKRAINE AND BYELORUSSIAN SOVIET REPUB- 
LICS 


The student members of the International 
Relations Club at Georgetown University 
were no further today in their attempt te 
learn why the Ukrainian and Byelorussian 
Soviet Republics are permitted to give the 
Moscow Government three times the voting 
power of any other state in the United Na- 
tions General Assembly and yet, to all ap- 
pearances carry on no real foreign relations 
of any sort, maintain no ambassadors or 
consuls and receive none from the rest of 
the world. 

Seeking to get an authoritative explana- 
tion from the Soviet side of the Iron Cur- 
tain, the organization's officers went as close 
as possible to the top, to the chief delegates 
of both states at United Nations headquar- 
ters in New York. They sent a registered 
letter April 20. As yet they. have received 
no reply. A second letter, likewise sent reg- 
istered mail on May 10, has also met with 
no response. 

The questionnaire that the international- 
ists submitted in these letters grew directly 
out of a proposal submitted to the House 
of Representatives at the beginning of this 
session by Congressman LAWRENCE SMITH, 


Republican, of Wisconsin, which suggested 


that, in order to force the Russians to admit 
the fact that the two republics are today 
simply puppets and straw men, and at the 
same time, as a means of accenting and con- 
tacting the nationalist spirit of opposition 


to the Moscow Government that persists in 


the two states, the first to fall prey to 
modern Soviet imperialism, the United States 
should send ambassadors to Minsk and Kiev, 
their respective capitals. 

In recent weeks, this Smith resolution has 
gained quite wide interest among the press 
of the Nation and on Capitol Hill. Bar- 
ron’s recently carried a commentary by Felix 
Morley, while INS syndicated columnist Bill 
Considine has devoted a column to the idea. 
This interest has awakened the serious at- 
tention of the State Department and mem- 
bers of the House Foreign Affairs Committee. 

The same three questions were asked in 
each letter: 

1. Do you know about the existence of the 
Smith resolution? 

2. Do you favor the exchange of ambassa- 
dors between the United States and your 
own nation? 

3. Do you think such action would be es- 
pecially appropriate now as part of the widely 
proclaimed attempts by the Soviet Union to 
lessen international tension, the so-called 
peace offensive? 

Club President Bob Shafter, who authored 

the letters along with Vice President A. X. 
Bader, expressed the frustration of the 
membership: 
When we first wrote this letter, we were 
seriously in doubt. We could appreciate 
historically that a federation of nations as 
young as the Soviet Union could really in- 
clude completely separate states; indeed, we 
knew that the Ukrainians especially had de- 
clared and fought for independence at every 
chink of oppprtunity, that they at least did 
not consider themselves part of Russia. We 
thought, too, that the proposal of exchang- 
ing ambassadors, assuming that the divisions 
were sincere and real, might be a real contri- 
bution toward breaking down the curtain of 
ignorance and prejudice, as well as real con- 
flict, that keep us at swords’ point. In view 
of the response we've gotten, it’s pretty hard 
to accept their sincerity.” 

The full text of the students’ letters ran 
as follows: 
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“Prof. A. M. BARANOVSKY, 

“Chief Delegate of the Ukrainians S. S. R., 

“United Nations, New York City. 

“Dear Sm: Our International Relations 
Club here at Georgetown University has in- 
terested itself during its present group of 
meetings in the international relations of the 
member states of the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics. In view of the representation 
and participation of the Byelorussian and 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republics in the 
United Nations independent of the govern- 
ment in Moscow, we request your answers to 
the questions which follow. In order to get 
as complete a set of facts and opinions in 
this matter as is possible, we are sending a 
similar questionnaire to the United Nations 
delegate of the Byelorussian Republic. 

1. Are you familiar with the resolution 
presented in February of this year to the 
United States House of Representatives (H. 
Con. Res. 58) calling for the establishment 
by the United States Government of direct 
diplomatic relations with the governments 
of the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic 
and the Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Re- 
public? 

“2. Would you fayor the presence of am- 
bassadors of the United States (and of other 
nations) in Kiev and Minsk as the concrete 
representatives of such a policy of direct 
diplomatic relations? j 

“3. The recent statements of govern- ' 
mental leaders of the Soviet Union and many ` 
of its neighboring states have indicated an 
increased desire to lessen tension in inter- 
national affairs. They also seem to look to- 
ward an improvement in the amity and 
friendship, based on mutual understanding, 
that should characterize these relations. 
Do you think that such an exchange of am- 
bassadors and diplomatic representatives be- 
tween our nations could be an effective and 
practical means of promoting such aims? 

“We would appreciate your earliest reply 
and answers to these questions. 

“Respectfully yours, 
“ROBERT SHAFTER, 
“President. 
“A. X. BADER, 
“Vice President.” 


From the Georgetown University Hoya of 
May 21, 1953] 
WHY TRIPLE VOTING Power? INTERNATIONAL= 
ISTS ASK SOVIETS 


The members of the International Rela- 
tions Club here at Georgetown, attempting 
to learn why the Ukrainian and Byelorus- 
sian Soviet Republics are permitted to give 
the Moscow Government three times the vot- 
ing power of any other nation in the United 
Nations General Assembly, and yet to all 
appearances carry on no foreign relations of 
any sort, maintain no ambassadors or con- 
suls, and receive none from the rest of the 
world, have directed three point-blank ques- 
tions to each of the delegates from the afore- 
mentioned states. 

On April 10, a registered letter, authored 
jointly by club president Robert Shafter and 
vice president A. X. Bader, was sent to the 
Ukrainian and Byelorussian Soviet delegation 
headquarters in New York. Upon receiving 
no answer, another identical letter was sent 
on May 10, to assure the IRC that the 
respective delegates were in possession of the 
letter. To date, no response has been forth- 
coming nor is there any expectation of same. 

The questionnaire that the International- 
ists submitted in these letters grew directly 
out of a proposal submitted to the House of 
Representatives, at the beginning of the ses- 
sion, by Congressman LAWRENCE SMITH, Re- 
publican, of Wisconsin, which suggested that, 
in order to force the Russians to admit the 
fact that the two Republics are today simply 
puppets and, alternately, as a means of ac- 
centing and contacting the nationalist spirit 
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of opposition. to the Moscow Government, 
that persists in the two states, the United 
States should send ambassadors to Minsk and 
Kiev, their respective capitals. 

In recent weeks, this Smith resolution has 
gained interest among the press of the Na- 
tion and on Capitol Hill. Barron's recently 
carried a commentary by Felix Morley, while 
INS's syndicated columnist Bob Considine 
has devoted a column to the idea. This in- 
terest has awakened the serious interest of 
the State Department and the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee. 

The same three questions were asked in 
each letter: 

1. Are you aware of the existence of the 
Smith resolution? 

2. Do you favor the exchange of ambassa- 
dors between the United States and your 
country? 

8. Do you think that such action would 
be another step in the widely proclaimed 
attempts by the Soviet Union to lessen in- 
ternational tension, the so-called peace 
offensive? 

After no reply was received from thé dele- 
gation headquarters in New York, IRC 
President Bob Shafter expressed the concern 
of the organization: 

“When. we first wrote this letter, we were 
seriously in the dark. We could appreciate 
historically that a federation of nations as 
young as the Soviet Union could plausibly 
include completely separate states; indeed, 
we knew that the Ukrainians especially had 
declared and fought for independence at the 
first opportunity, and had never considered 
themselves part of Russia. We thought, too, 
that the proposal of exchanging ambassa- 
dors, assuming that the divisions were real, 
might be an important contribution toward 
breaking down the curtain of ignorance and 
prejudice, as well as real opposition, that 
keeps us at sword’s point. In view of the 
response we've gotten, it is very hard to be- 
lieve in their complete sincerity.” 


Just Wuat Is THEIR ROLE? 


The recent move undertaken by the Inter- 
national Relations Club certainly merits a 
good deal of credit. Since the birth of the 
United Nations, Russia has maintained dele- 
gations in the General Assembly who, from 
all outward appearances, should never be 
there. Although they provide Russia with 
three times the voting power in the U. N. 
than any other member, they give no ostensi- 
ble indication that they are willing to fur- 
ther the cause of lasting peace, for which the 
U. N. exists. This is evident from the fact 
that they refuse to admit any ambassadors 
from any country outside the Iron Curtain. 

Fully aware of this fact, the International 
Relations Club aimed their sights at two 
Kremlin puppets who have consistently 
violated every progressive attempt on the 
part of the U. N. for alleviation of world ten- 
sion. These were the Ukrainian and Byelo- 
russian Soviet Republics, both of whom hold 
votes in the General Assembly. Three point- 
blank questions were directed at each of the 
delegates of the respective countries, asking 
whether they would favor exchange of Am- 
bassadors between the United States and 
their country and whether they thought this 
would be another step in the direction of 
Soviet peace attempts. 

With some thought, it is quite obvious 
that there was more to these questions than 
directly meets the eye. Actually, they were 
worded so that no matter what reply was re- 
ceived each country would have to admit 
that its status in the U. N. is nothing more 
than a puppet block. If they should say 
that they are not in favor of the Ambassador 
exchange, then the logical assumption to 
make is that they have no intention whatso- 
ever of promoting world peace by the usual 
diplomatic procedure. If, however, they 


should indicate that they do favor the ex- 
change, then they are directly contradicting 
their own past actions. 

Quite obviously, both delegates realized 
the paradox presented to them by this letter, 
and by now have probably relieved them- 
selves of the responsibility by passing the 
whole affair on to the Kremlin. 

This is evidently a distinct turnabout. For 
once, we are treating Russia on her own 
terms, and thus far it has proven to be some- 
what effective. If the Smith resolution 

both Houses of Congress it should be 
the first real innovation in a seemingly in- 
effective, somewhat pussyfooting American 
foreign policy. We have nothing to lose and 
practically everything to gain. 


Budget Allegory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


. OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


j Monday, May 25, 1953 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
in the Recor an editorial from the May 
17 issue of the Canton (Ohio) Reposi- 
rife y 


ry. 

This editorial, written in the form of 
an allegory, certainly does an excellent 
job of exposing the type of thinking 
which has made it so difficult for the 
Congress to bring Federal spending down 
to a reasonable level. 

I am a member of the Committee on 
Appropriations, and there have been 
many times as I sat in committee hear- 
ings that I had the feeling so ably ex- 
pressed in this editorial—the feeling that 
those pleading for more funds were mak- 
ing a sacrifice by settling for domestic 
caviar instead of imported caviar. 

I agree fully with the conclusion of 
the allegory that in this time of financial 
crisis we should have no caviar at all. 

The editorial follows: 


BUDGET ALLEGORY 


Once upon a time, there was a head of a 
household who told his family that it would 
have to pare its expenses and should start 
right now. The nasty old banker who held a 
mortgage on the house was tired of being 
stalled off. 

So all the members of the family started to 
look for cheaper ways to do all the things 
they had been accustomed to do. 

They reported they could not find enough 
of these to make it worthwhile because they 
already were being as prudent as they could 
be expected to be. They were buying do- 
mestic instead of imported caviar, for ex- 
ample. 

The head of the household, who loved his 
family dearly, conveyed this jnformationn to 
the nasty old banker who held the mortgage. 

The NOB was not impressed. He said to 
the head of the household: 

“Look, Mister, I am not interested in the 
efficiency with which your family spends 
money, I am interested only in the efficiency 
with which I look after my job, which in this 
case is to keep from being played for a sucker, 
You go back to your family and declare it will 
have to give up enough of its efficient ways of 
spending money to pay the mortgage. Quit 
trying to spoof a crusty old pennypincher 
like me with the idea that spenders are mak- 
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ing the supreme sacrifice when they buy do- 
mestic caviar instead of imported caviar 
when in fact they should not be buying 
caviar at all.” 

And that’s what the head of the household 
did, and his budget was balanced, though his 
family yelled its head off when it had to 
give up caviar entirely. 


Payments to States for Surveys and Pro- 
grams for Hospital Construction, Pub- 
lic Health Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o; 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 25, 1953 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the outstanding features of the Hill- 
Burton program is the existence of the 
so-called survey. and planning phase. 
The States, under the Hill-Burton Act 
and its regulations, are required to pre- 
sent annual revisions of their State plans 
to the Surgeon General for review and 
approval. To do this they maintain a 
current inventory of their hospital facil- 
ities and hospital services and annually 
review their programs. Thus, these 
State plans reflect current thinking on 
the part of the States. They take into 
consideration the advance made in 
medical science and research, as well as 
construction which has taken place both 
within and outside of the program. 

Under this program, the Nation for 
the first time, undertook an orderly ap- 
praisal of its hospital facilities and the 
development of a program to provide 
hospital services for all population 
groups. Without question, this is the 
most important aspect of the program, 


namely, the development of plans and a 


program for providing needed hospital 
services to the people. These are pro- 
grams for furnishing hospital and related 
health services; they must be distin- 
guished from the architectural and en- 
gineering plans under the construction 
phase of the program. The effective- 
ness of the construction phase of the 
program rests squarely upon the quality 
of the survey and planning phase. The 
construction portion of the program can 
be no better than the survey and plan- 
ning phase has been in meeting the needs 
of the people for hospital services. 
Although $3 million was authorized by 
the original Hill-Burton law to assist the 
States on a 2-to-1 matching basis—$2 in 
State money to $1 in Federal money—for 
carrying out survey and planning activi- 
ties, only $1,800,000 was made available 
in fiscal year 1947. This money was al- 
located to 52 States and Territories. 
Twenty-eight of the States have by now 
completely exhausted their funds. 
Twenty-four States are still fortunate 
enough to be able to draw upon this 
original appropriation. Although the 
Bureau of the Budget has, on past oc- 
casions, been requested to recommend 
an appropriation of the remaining au- 
thorized balance of $1,200,000, the Con- 
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gress has never been presented with the 

item in the form of a budget request. 
Approximately $323,000 remains un- 

expended as of April 30 of this year, 


expended balance available to 24 States. 

The fcllowing statements from the 
Division of Hospital Facilities of the Pub- 
lic Health Service of the Department of 


Washington, 
Hawaii. 


West Virginia, Alaska, and 


STATES WITH BALANCES 


The House Appropriations Committee Health, Education, and Welfare, demon- 868. 07 
report proposes to rescind this available strate the necessity of keeping intact an 182. 00 
balance. That report indicates that adequate fund for the payments to States 321. 88 
there are no definite plans to utilize these for surveys and programs for hospital sy 00 
funds. Actually, 24 States share in this construction, as well as its insufficiency 8 
unexpended balance and while 1 or 2 at the present time: 801. 00 
States, such as Pennsylvania, withalarge statement showing, by States, balances of 730. 00 
balance may not need every dollar, most survey and planning funds under appro- 382. 00 
of the other States will need these funds priation 75X0368, “Payments to States for 103. 05 
and could use much more than the small surveys and programs for hospital con- 54. 24 
unexpended balance. These funds are ‘‘ruction, Public Health Service,” as of 436. 80 
needed by the States and are being used _ 4?7- 30, 1953 209. 99 
as evidenced by the fact that thus far in Total appropriation available_ $1, 800, 000. 00 80, 194. 04 
— co 1953, SANE ie payments. ee ee ee tee eon cok. os. Eemnayivacia i 
ve been made to S. ö n Si 3, 500. 00 
This 8 ana 3 of the Appropriation balance. 323,366.05 South Dakota ic 225 os 
program is most significant and essen- 913. 
tial. It is regrettable that the author- e 36, 382. 21 
ized balance of $1,200,000 isnot included Aten, California. Colorado, Piorida, ae 
in the appropriation bill so that all of Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Min- 7,013, 98 
the States could once again share in nesota, Mississippi, Montana, Nevada, New 6. 122. 27 
survey and planning funds. It would Jersey, New York, North Carolina, North Da- 
þe most unfortunate to rescind the un- kota, Oregon, South Carolina, Utah, Virginia, W r 


Statement showr 


75X0368, Payments to States for surveys and programs for hospital construction, Public Healt 


State 


Alabama 886 300 815, 000. 00 823. 431. 93 
ff ðͤ ß , ]. , . ,., ̃ ee Se a eee ß. TEO 5 10, 000. 00 
Arkansas. 18, 753. 00 
c a E a  25:000. 6001). ee os 108, 240. 00 
. eee I 080 OD. 9000.00 |. 838,200 Cb . EN 14, 190. 00 
Connecticut. 16, 278. 12 


Payments, fiscal years 


by States amount appropriated, amounts paid out, and the balance of survey and pianos funds, under appropriation 


Service” as of Apr. 80, 1953 


2 
E 


Appropria- 
tion telat 


lori 27, 555. 00 
Georgia. 40, 095. 00 
Idaho.. 10, 000. 00 
Illinois 75, 946. 50 
Indiana 45, 210. 00 
Iowa 29, 064. 00 

fee 22, 110. 00 

33, 660. 00 

31, 350. 00 

— 6, 500. 00 

26, 895. 00 

54, 450. 00 

eae ON rhe ee 49, 053. 00 

ta 33. 165. 00 

— —ͤ— 26, 565. 00 

LA To ES a eS Se ae 10, 261. 95 

7. 500. 00 — f,, 7 RTE foes RSS REET 10, 000, 00 

Nebraska... 10, 000. 00 15, 290. 76 
— 10, 000. 00 10, 000. 00 
New Hampshire. 3, 978. 98 1, 976. 06 9, 563. 20 
New Jersey 26, 765. 00 177TT—T—TTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTT—V— 54, 780. 00 
New Mexico 5, 000. 00 1, 875. 00 8, 790. OL 
New Vork. . 55, 500. 00 38, 369. 00 164, 670. 00 
North Carolin: 44, 385 23, 230. 18 8, 071.00 44, 385. 00- 
North Dakota. 10, 000 7, 944, 38 1, 305. 23 10, 000. 00 
Cr re 91, 080 j 7, 643. 40 60, 885. 96 
Oklahoma. 25, 905 55 24, 048. 79 
Oregon 15,840 | 10, 000. 00 F 065.00) ) ss ee 15, 840. 00 
Pennsylvania r „ Oy SP Cai sates Cenk eer Ns Beas BS eS 40, 413. 51 
Rhode Island A) ae 2. 000. 00 |......-..--..-]-.. 6, 500, 00 
South Carolina. 23, 925 1, 975. 00 23. 925. 00 
10; 000. er 2, 000, 00 3, 596. 00 7, 754. 63 

Ag mee Soe By peel Rc ea Be 25, 872. 00 

84, 480 6, 600. 00 854. 35 48, 097. 79 

10, 000 3, 000. 00 > 10, 000. 00 

n 5, 000. 00 7, 500. 00 

37, 455 8, 353. 20 37, 455. 00 

26, 070 23, 000, 00 26, 070. 00 

22. 935 11, 250. 00 22, 935. 00 

39, 105 35, 000. 00 35, 000. 00 

10, 000 2, 986. 07 

A eee. x S — 10. 000. 00 

10, 000 10, 000. 00 

27, 225 21, 102. 73 


3 
g 


ne DR Le x ee Le 


Total obligations 
Unobligated balance 


Total appropriation... 
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Delaware River Port Authority Spends 
$183 Million for $90 Million Bridge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 30, 1953 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
action of the Delaware River Port Au- 
thority in demanding an increase of 25 
percent in the bill charges on the Cam- 
den-Philadelphia Bridge is clear and 
unmistakable evidence that the admin- 
istration of its affairs, past and present, 
has been highly wasteful and extrava- 
gant. If it had been operated on a basis 
of due regard for the public, who has 
been paying the bill, it would have been 
paid for in full long before this. Now, 
the chances that it ever be paid for must 
await 30 and perhaps 50 or more years, 
if ever. 

It is not strange that the public is de- 
manding an investigation of port au- 
thority affairs. It is really strange that 
the port authority officials resist all ef- 
forts of the public to have such. As a 
public enterprise and for which the pub- 

lic pays the bill, the right to have a full 
and complete report of its financial af- 
fairs should be willingly granted as a 
matter of rights. But no; the right is 
denied and the public repulsed. 

The very refusal of the port authority 
to grant the right of examination consti- 
tutes an impelling reason to justify the 
public in its insistence for an open hear- 
‘ing and examination. 

The Courier-Post of Camden, N. J., in 
its issue of May 22, has a thought-pro- 
voking and convincing editorial, reading 
as follows: 

Port AUTHORITY WILL SPEND $183 MILLION 
FOR $90 MILLION BRIDGE: AND HERE Is WHY 

The die has been cast and the Delaware 
River Port Authority has unanimously voted 
to spend $183 million to build its $90 million 
new bridge between Gloucester City and 
Philadelphia. 

The port authority will spend the money 
and the motoring public of the metropolitan 
area will pay it, during the next 30 years for 
sure and probably as long as the two spans 
stand, through the new, higher toll rates to 
be charged on the new bridge when it is 
finished and on Camden Bridge starting in 
about 30 days. 

Of the $183 million to be spent toward the 
new bridge, less than half—$90 million— 
represents its actual construction costs. 

Another $10 million is to go into a sinking 
fund to retire outstanding Camden Bridge 
bonds as they come due—in a mysterious and 
unsatisfactorily explanied deal by which the 
port authority will be paying a higher in- 
terest rate on the new bonds than it now re- 
ceiveg on investments of approximately the 
same amount, It could liquidate the latter, 
if it chose, to pay off the old bonds. 

But the port authority, like Calvin Cool- 
idge, does not choose. 

Finally, the remaining $83 million of mo- 
torists’ money which the port authority will 
pay out during the next 30 years will go for 
interest on the various term and serial 
bonds comprising the $100 million issue that 
has just been floated. 


Salient facts to remember here are these: 

1. Total expenditures by the port author- 
ity for the new bridge will be more than 
double its actual construction cost. 

2. The port authority will spend the money 
but it is not the port authority’s money; it 
is the motoring public's money, it is the mo- 
toring public that must provide it for the 
authority to spend. 

3. To raise the $183 million for its $90 
million bridge, the port authority says it 
must increase the present bridge tolls by 
25 percent. 

4. No wonder. No doubt everyone should 
be grateful that the port authority doesn't 
say it has to increase the toll by 100 per- 
cent. 

The $100-million bond issue consists in 
part of $60 million in term bonds which will 
mature in 1983 and will carry an interest rate 
of 3% percent. 

The other $40 million represents serial 
bonds with maturity dates of from 1957 to 
1973, carrying interest rates ranging from 
3 to 4 percent in accordance with their 
maturity. 

The interest on all these bonds, as the 
port authority proclaims in an advertise- 
ment, is exempt from Federal income taxes 
and from all Pennsylvania or New Jersey 
taxes except estate, inheritance, succession, 
or gift taxes. 

Obviously these are gilt-edge securities, 
tax-exempt as they are and with the revenues 
from the two bridges as their backing. 

In fact, the term bonds were sold at a 
premium of 2% percent, or a price of 10214 
to the buyers, and within a matter of min- 
utes after their purchase by the original 
buyers were selling on the open market at an 
additional 1 percent premium, or a price 
of 103%, which slipped to 103 at the close 
of trading on Wednesday, but rose again to 
103% when the market opened Thursday. 

Brokerage houses reported greater de- 
mands for the bonds than they could supply 
and the whole issue was resold in 24 hours. 

However, the port authority was forced to 
pay a higher interest rate on the bonds than 
it said it had hoped. The average rate of 
interest on all of them is 3.4350 and the 
authority had expressed rather vague hopes 
in advance of the sale that the bidders 
would ask no more than 3% percent, or 
maybe even less. 

But the hopes did not materialize when 
the lone bid was opened. 

Originally four groups of bidders planned 
to bid for the bonds, but they merged into 
one and as a result the sale was negotiated, 
not competitive. 

There was no other bid and the single 
offer came from a syndicate representing 
many of America's most famous financial 
houses, 303 of them altogether. 

The port authority had no option but to 
accept this bid or readvertise, and possibly 
get a less attractive offer if it did so. It lost 
no time in accepting the single bid and con- 
summating the transaction. 

By way of comparison, it may be men- 
tioned that a day earlier the Philadelphia 
Electric Co., a private industry, floated a 
$30 million bond issue. Four groups bid for 
these bonds, which are not exempt from 
Federal taxes like the port authority bonds, 
and the bonds were floated at an interest 
rate of 3% percent. 

And less than 2 weeks ago Camden County, 
as pointed out by Freeholder Cowgill, sold 
a $2,375,000 bond issue by competitive bid- 
ding at an interest rate of 2.8 percent with 
the highest bidder offering a rate of only 
2.9 percent. 

Apologizing for the seemingly high rate of 
interest it must pay on the $100 million bond 
issue, spokesmen for the port authority are 
saying it might have been sold at some lower 
figure such as 3 percent, or 2.75 percent, if it 
could have been floated last December. 

They are seeking to fix the blame for the 
fact the bonds were't sold earlier—before 
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the money market “hardened”—on oppo- 
nents of port authority policies, including 
those who fought to have a tunnel instead 
of the new bridge, and those who are fighting 
the increase in tolls. These apologists for 
the authority give various figures of what 
could have been saved on interest by an 
earlier sale, all of n of course, are guess- 
work. 

It is not the many opponents of port au- 
thority policies who are responsible for the 
delay, but the port authority itself, and its 
adamant refusal to brook any opposition. 

The bonds were sold within a month after 
the engineers’ reports were received on which 
the bond prospectus was necessarily based. 
They could have been sold within a similar 
period if the engineers’ reports had been 
received earlier. 

The engineers’ reports were delayed 
among other reasons, because— 

Governors Driscoll and Fine dallied. for 
many months in making their decision be- 
tween a bridge and a tunnel, finally deciding 
for a bridge on the advice and urging of the 
port authority against near-unanimous op- 
position in South Jersey. 

The port authority had ready at that time 
plans for a bridge at Bulson St., Camden, or a 
tunnel at the approximate site in North 
Gloucester where the bridge now is to be 
built. Through lack of foresight or other 
reasons it had no plans ready for a bridge 
at Gloucester, and it naturally took the 
engineers some time to draw them up alter 
the decision for it was made. 

If the port authority had not held out so 
stubbornly, and had said a tunnel would be 
as acceptable to it as a bridge, the plans for 
the tunnel which were prepared several years 
ago could have been used, the bonds sold 
long ago, and the tunnel partly finished by 
now. 

(Incidentally, the authority refused to ap- 
prove a tunnel because its estimated cost 
was about $103 million, which it said was too 
much more than that of a bridge. And 
look at what it is spending for its bridge 
now—$183 million.) 

So it was not the opposition to the port- 
authority policies, but those policies them- 
selves, that have been responsible for the 
delays that have taken place. It is only fair 
to say that the port authority probably had 
no more reason to expect, any more than 
its opponents, that the Government would 
raise interest rates on its loans a few weeks 
ago, which is why all interest rates have 
gone up and why the rate on the authority 
bonds is higher than if they had been sold 
before the Treasury acted. 

The Rubicon was crossed by Caesar but the 
Delaware is being crossed every year by mil- 
lions of motorists who will have to pay ex- 
orbitant tolls under the new schedule pre- 
pared by the port authority to go in effect 
next month. 

The fact the new bridge bonds have been 
sold has not lessened the torrent of demands 
that Army Secretary Stevens grant a public 
hearing on the fairness or unfairness of the 
new tolls, as Congressman WOLVERTON has 
officially urged him, and reduce them if he 
finds them too high, 

The Camden County Mayors Association is 
on record for a full-scale public hearing. Re- 
publican State Committeeman William 
Rohrer has demanded one. So have many 
other officials and candidates of both parties 
throughout South Jersey, as well as many 
organizations of various types. 

The port authority is doing all it can to 
block a hearing and adopting its usual tactics 
of smearing all opposition to its policies by 
bringing accusations against those who want 
the hearing—including the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people, which the port au- 
thority members and emphatically Executive 
Director Costello are not. 

It remains to be seen whether Stevens 
grants the hearing, though it is hard to see 
how he can refuse, 
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Departments of Labor and Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, and Related Inde- 
pendent Agencies Appropriation Bill, 
1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 25, 1953 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following analysis of the 1954 appro- 
priations bill for the Departments of 
Labor and Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare: 


REPUBLICAN CUTS IN APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
LABOR AND WELFARE 

During the campaign, General Eisenhower 
promised that “every social gain that was 
made and has been made for the American 
people we will vigorously maintain.” (Chi- 
cago, III., September 5, 1952.) 

Yet the budget requested by the Eisen- 
hower administration for the Departments 
of Labor and Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare and for certain independent labor agen- 
cies cuts many welfare program far below 
the Democratic requests submitted in Jan- 
uary, and the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee has cut even deeper. 

Here is a summary of the Republican ac- 
tions, scheduled for consideration by the 
House on Thursday, May 21: 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Democratic budget, $296,818,600. 

Eisenhower budget, $284,915,600 minus 
$11,903,000, or 4 percent below Democrats. 

Committee, $254,424,000 minus $42,424,- 
000, or 15 percent below Democrats. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 


Democratic budget, $1,786,528,761. 

Eisenhower budget, $1,723,144,870 minus 
$63,383,891, or 4 percent below Democrats. 

Committee, $1,697,883,570 minus $88,645,- 
191, or 5 percent below Democrats. 

In the case of both these Departments, 
large portions of these appropriations are 
for grant-in-aid programs fixed by law; 
therefore, these overall figures do not re- 
veal the deep cuts made in (a) funds for 
administering labor and welfare programs 
and (b) in individual programs not on a 
grant-in-aid basis (such as the National In- 
stitutes of Health). 

Attached is a breakdown of the cuts made 
in the labor and welfare field (a) by the 
Eisenhower administration and (b) the 
House Appropriations Committee. 

PHILIP M. STERN, 
Director of Research, 


REPUBLICAN CUTS IN THE DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOR APPROPRIATIONS 


Defense manpower activities 


Since Korea, several bureaus of the Labor 
Department have been doing work directly 
concerned with the defense emergency, e. g., 
special manpower studies, training programs, 
etc. In previous years, the money for this 
work came from a separate appropriation. 
This year, the funds—$1,494,000—were in- 
corporated into the regular Department ap- 
propriation. The committee allowed the 
work to continue, but denied the money, 
saying that the jobs should be paid for out 
of the funds provided for elsewhere in the 
bill. (Note: The amounts for defense ac- 
tivities are included in the items below.) 
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International labor activities, and coordina- 
tion of defense manpower work (Office of 
the Secretary of Labor) 

Democratic budget, $1,585,000. 

Eisenhower budget, $1,525,000 minus $60,- 
000, or 4 percent below Democratic. 

Committee, $1,260,000 minus $335,000, or 
21 percent belo Democratic. 

These are funds for the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Labor. This office gives overall direc- 
tion to the Department of Labor, as well as 
coordination of defense manpower activi- 
ties (training, recruitment, manpower needs, 
etc.) and international labor affairs (United 
States participation in the International 
Labor Organization; visiting teams of foreign 
labor officials; backstopping labor attachés 
of the United States Foreign Service). 


Legal work for the Department of Labor 
(Office of the Solicitor) 

Democratic budget, $1,764,600. 

Eisenhower budget, $1,714,600 minus $50,- 
000, or 3 percent below Democratic. 

Committee, $1,350,000 minus $414,600, or 
23 percent below Democratic. 

The Solicitor’s Office gives legal advice to 
all parts of the Labor Department and brings 
actions to enforce labor laws in the courts as 
needed. Last year alone activities in which 
the Solicitor’s Office took part resulted in 
the collection of $2,103,768, much of it in 
damages collected for violations of the 
Walsh-Healy Public Contracts Act and the 
Fair Labor Standards Act (excluding some 
$8 million collected as restitution to em- 
ployees under the FLSA). 

Note.—The amount in the Democratic 
budget represented no increase over 1953 
funds. 


Developing and promoting sound labor 
standard and laws (Bureau of Labor Stand- 
ards) 

Democratic budget, $998,000. 

Eisenhower budget, $928,000 minus $70,- 
000, or 7 percent below Democratic. 

Committee, $624,000 minus $374,000 or 
87 percent below Democratic. 

The Bureau of Labor Standards (a) helps 
States develop sound labor practice and laws 
on child labor, safety, workmen's compensa- 
tion, minimum wages; (b) helps promote 
employment of physically handicapped; (c) 
helps States solve their migratory labor 
problems (a request for 37 additional em- 
ployees for this purpose was denied by the 
committee). 


Informing veterans about their reemploy- 
ment rights (Bureau of Veterans’ Reem- 
ployment Rights) 

Democratic budget, $346,000. 

Eisenhower budget, $342,000 minus $4,000, 
or 1 percent below Democratic. 

Committee, $300,000 minus $46,000 or 13 
percent below Democratic. 

These funds help to disseminate informa- 
tion about reemployment rights among em- 
ployers, veterans, and labor organizations. 


The Democrats asked for an increase of $60,-. 


300 over 1953 appropriations to meet the in- 
creased workload resulting from veterans 
returning from Korea and to reduce the 
mounting backlog of cases where employers 
have failed to reemploy a veteran. 

Of the $60,300 increase asked by the Demo- 
crats, the committee allowed only $14,300 
for handling the backlog and increased work- 
load. 


Development of apprenticeship programs 
and standards (Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship) 

Democratic budget, $3,400,000, 
Eisenhower budget, $3,324,000 minus $76,- 

000, or 2 percent below Democratic. 
Committee, $2,700,000 minus $700,000, or 

21 percent below Democratic. 

program aims at expanding and im- 
proving the skills of our labor force by help- 
ing to set up National, State, and local ap- 
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prenticeship programs and standards. Last 
year the bureau concentrated on programs 
for 27 apprenticeable trades listed by the 
Labor Department as being “in critical short 
supply,” for example, machinists, tool and 
die makers, electronic technicians. Vet- 
erans can participate in these programs un- 
der the GI bill. ` 


Administration of employment services and 
unemployment insurance (Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security) 


(a) Grants to States for administration of 
employment services and unemployment in- 
surance: 

Democratic budget, $21€ million. 

Eisenhower budget, $213,600,000 minus 
$4,400,000, or 2 percent below Democratic. 

Committee, $187,300,000 minus $30,700,000, 
or 14 percent below Democratic. 

‘These funds (paid for by employers 
through a special payroll tax) are given to 
the States to pay for public employment offi- 
ces, and for unemployment insurance offices 
where wage records and workers’ claims for 
insurance are processed. The funds also pay 
for administering unemployment insurance 
for returning GI's. 

In cutting these funds, the Committee 
ignored the estimates of experts about the 
probable increased rate of unemployment 
benefit filings for next year. The commit- 
tee assumed the same rate as in 1953, so 
that the emergency “contingency fund” will 
have to be eaten into to take care of an 
increased workload already known to exist. 

(b) Standards work and guidance given by 
Washington to the States: 

Democratic budget, $5,867,000. 

Eisenhower budget, $5,435,000 minus 6432, 
000, or 7 percent below Democratic. 

Committee, $5,100,000 minus $767,000, or 
13 percent below Democratic. 

These funds pay the salaries and expenses 
of Federal employees who (1) establish and 
maintain Federal standards for the admin- 
istration of insurance, (2) collect and in- 
terpret labor market data, and (3) provide 
technical assistance to States in helping them 
with their unemployment insurance and 
employment service programs. Reduction in 
these funds impair the protection of Federal 
standards for unemployment insurance voted 
by Congress. 

(c) Administering the program for bring- 
ing in needed Mexican migratory labor: 

Democratic budget, $1,740,000. 

Eisenhower budget, $1,600,000 minus $140,- 
000, or 8 percent below Democratic. 

Committee, $1,250,000 minus $490,000, or 
28 percent below Democratic. 

These funds pay for determining the 
amount of foreign workers who are needed, 
for recruiting and transporting them, for 
making sure that they are paid prevailing 
wage rates, and that employers meet the 
terms of the contracts under which the work- 
ers were hired. 

In cutting these funds, the committee 
said it had “serious misgivings about the 
program,” and granted funds only because 
“a large majority of the House of Representa- 
tives“ had recently extended the basic legis- 
lation. 

If basic standards are not met in the 
use of migrant workers, not only will the 
migrant worker suffer but also the American 
worker will be subject to unfair competi- 
tion from underpaid migrant help. 


The collection and publication of labor sta- 
tisties, including the Consumers’ Price In- 
dex (Bureau of Labor Statistics) 


Democratic budget, $5,939,000, 

Eisenhower budget, $5,627,000 minus $312,- 
000, or 5 percent below Democratic. 

Committee, $5,250,000 minus $689,000, or 
12 percent below Democratic. 

This Bureau collects, analyzes, and pub- 
lishes statistics on a wide variety of items, 
e. g., Manpower and employment, wages, 
union contracts, prices and cost of living, 
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housing and public construction, productiv- 
ity. 

Both administrations had requested an in- 
crease of over $50,000 for collecting statistics 
on home building and public construction. 
The committee specifically disallowed that 
money. 


Enforcing the minimum-wage laws (Wage 
and Hour Division) 


Democratic budget, $7,639,000. 

Eisenhower budget, $7,339,000 minus $300,- 
000, or 4 percent below Democratic. 

Committee, $6 million minus $1,639,000, or 
21 percent below Democratic. 

These funds are for administering (1) the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, which establishes 
overtime pay and a minimum of 75 cents an 
hour in interstate commerce, and (2) the 
Walsh-Healey Act, which established stand- 
ards for employment on public contracts. 
Much of the work involves (1) making sure 
employers are paying the 75-cent minimum 
and proper overtime, and (2) getting the 
employers to meet obligations for back wages. 

In 1952 investigators found that almost 
$16 million in back wages were owed, and 
they were able to get the employers to pay 
back about $8.5 million, or 54 percent. 


Promotion of standards for the employment 
of women (Women’s Bureau) 


Democratic budget, $360,000. 

Eisenhower budget, $350,000 minus $10,000, 
or 3 percent below Democratic. 

Committee, $300,000 minus $60,000, or 17 
percent below Democratic. 

These funds are used to formulate stand- 
ards and policies to promote the welfare of 
wage-earning women, improve their work- 
ing conditions, increase their efficiency and 
advance their opportunities for. profitable 
employment. This is done by working with 
State officials (especially on minimum wage 
laws) and with organizations, including 
union, women’s groups, civic organizations. 

In addition, direct research is done and 
publications issued. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION AND 
WELFARE 


Enforcement of Pure Food and Drug Act 
(Food and Drug Administration) 

Democratic budget, $5,663,000. 

Eisenhower budget, $5,648,000 minus $15,- 
000, or 3 percent below Democratic. 

Committee, $5,000,000 minus $663,000, or 
12 percent below Democratic. 

By inspecting factories and warehouses, 
the Food and Drug Administration (FDA) 
protects consumers against contamination 
and misbranding of foods and drugs. 

An increase of $63,000 was proposed by the 
Democrats to improve sampling techniques 
and to investigate illegal sale of dangerous 
drugs without prescriptions. The Adminis- 
tration already has fewer inspectors than in 
1951 (216 instead of 258), although the 
workload has increased. It would take 9 
years with the present staff (before the cuts), 
to make one call on each of the United 
States manufacturing plants and warehouses 
under the Administration’s jurisdiction. 


Social Security Administration 


Administration 


Democratic budget. $3,675,000. 


Eisenhower budget. $3,623,000 (1.4 percent 
below Demo- 
cratic). 

Committee budget. -] 1,370,600 | $3,523,000 (4 percent 


below Demo- 
cratic), 


The above funds pay for (1) grants to the 
States and direct benefits to individuals for 
public assistance and for child and maternal 
welfare programs, and for (2) administration 
at the Federal level of public assistance, the 
Children’s Bureau and the Federal Credit 


Unions. (Although old-age and survivors 
insurance is administered by the Social Se- 
curity Administration, the cost is paid out of 
the OASI Trust Fund.) 

The money for the grants and benefits 
(first column) is not subject to cuts because 
the amounts are determined by a matching 
formula. (The $2,600,000 reduction from the 
Democratic Budget resulted from a carry over 
in Children’s Bureau grant funds.) 

Administration funds, however, are sub- 
ject to cuts: 

(a) Bureau of old-age and survivors in- 
surance (administrative funds): 

Democratic Budget, $64,000,000. 

Eisenhower Budget, $64,000,000 (no cut). 

Committee, $62,750,000, minus $1,250,000, 
or 2 percent below Democratic. 

These funds come out of the OASI trust 
fund, not the General Treasury. Congress 
merely sets the limit which the Bureau may 
withdraw. Mrs. Hobby recommended no cut 
“because backlogs are already too large. To 
reduce the 1954 estimate * * * would be 
simply to pile up greater backlogs and in- 
crease the time lag between the filing of 
claims and payments to beneficiaries.” 

(b) Bureau of Public Assistance (admin- 
istrative funds): : 

Democratic budget, $1,650,000. 

Eisenhower budget, $1,650,000 (no cut). 

Committee, $1,600,000 minus $50,000, or 3 
percent below Democrats. 

These are the funds used to administer 
the programs of aid to needy persons over 
65, to dependent children and to the blind 
and disabled. Mrs. Hobby recommended the 
same as President Truman saying, “We 
should have adequate personnel to see that 
payments made to States for administrative 

mses are held to a reasonable level and 
to help the States to avoid payments to 
ineligibles.” 


(c) Children’s Bureau (administrative 
funds): 2 

Democratic budget, $1,585,000. 

Eisenhower budget, $1,550,000 minus 


$35,000, or 2 percent below Democratic. 

Committee, $1,500,000 minus $85,000 or 
5 percent below Democratic. 

These funds are used to administer child- 
welfare services (helping children of broken 
homes to get foster parents, etc.), clinics and 
other medical services for crippled children, 
and maternal and child-health work (vac- 
cinations, public health nurse visits, etc.). 


Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation (reha- 
bilitating the handicapped and helping 
them find jobs) 

Democratic budget, $23,725,000. 

Eisenhower budget, $23,690,000 minus 
$35,000, or 0.1 percent below Democratic. 

Committee, $21,100,000 minus $2,625,000, or 
11 percent below. 

These funds are used to help the States 
rehabilitate disabled people and place them 
in productive employment. Last year, 64,000 
persons were rehabilitated and enabled to 
get income at the rate of $115 million a 
year and pay Federal income tax at the 
rate of $9.4 million a year. During their 
working lives, these 64,000 people will return 
to the Federal Government, in taxes, $10 
for every Federal. dollar spent on their 
rehabilitation. (Source: Annual Report, 
FSA, 1952.) 


Office of Education 


Democratic budget, $94,424,761. 

Eisenhower budget, $85,976,370 minus 
$8,448,391, or 9 percent below Democratic. 

Committee, $79,048,870 minus $15,375,891, 
or 16 percent below Democratic. 

The Office is responsible for collecting facts 
about education and promoting the cause of 
education in the United States. It works 
with State and local officials and with teach- 
ing organizations. The Eisenhower adminis- 
tration cut the budget so badly that Earl 
McGrath, the Commissioner of Education, 
resigned rather than defend the budget. He 
questioned the wisdom of saving “such small 
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sums while we continue as a nation to spend 
billions for other purposes.” 

(a) Vocational guidance: 

Democratic budget, $18,673,261. 

Eisenhower budget, $14,048,840 minus 
$4,624,421, or 25 percent below Democratic. 

Committee, $16,048,870 minus $2,624,391, or 
14 percent below Democratic. 

These grant-in-aid funds help the States 
to pay for vocational guidance teachers to 
teach high-school children trades that will 
be useful after graduation. The committee 
completely eliminated the funds for teaching 
distributive occupations and reduced the 
other three types of training (home econom- 
ics, trades and industry, and agriculture) by 
$2,174,391. The agriculture program pays for 
teachers who work with the Future Farmers 
of America, an organization that does for the 
teen age farm children what the 4H Clubs do 
for the younger ones. 

(b) Land-grant colleges: 

Democratic budget, $2,501,500. 

Eisenhower budget, $2,501,500 (no cut). 

Committee, nothing allowed. 

These funds help land-grant colleges meet 
their expenses. (The colleges also get other 
Federal funds.) In some of the southern 
colleges, Federal funds account for a large 
portion of college budgets (Georgia: 9 per- 
cent; Alabama: 7 percent; Mississippi: 12 
percent). It is interesting to note that the 
Eisenhower Bureau of the Budget told Mrs. 
Hobby to cut the funds by 50 percent down 
to $1,250,750, but in a letter of April 13, 
1953, the Bureau reversed itself and allowed 
the full amount. 

(Norx.— Milton Eisenhower, the brother of 
President, is president of the Land-Grant 
Colleges Association.) 

(c) Aid to schools in crowded defense 
areas. 

Democratic budget, $70 million. 

Eisenhower budget, $66,500,000, minus 
$3,500,000, or 5 percent below Democratic. 

Committee, $60,500,000, minus $9,500,000, 
or 14 percent below Democratic. 

These funds help school districts to main- 
tain and operate schools which have become 
crowded because of an influx of the children 
of defense workers and military personnel, 
These cuts mean less help to areas which 


count on our help when planning their 
budgets. 


College and graduate work for Negroes 
(Howard University) 

Democratic budget, $4,875,000. 

Eisenhower budget, $2,735,000, minus 
$2,140,000, or 44 percent below Democratic. 

Committee, $2,260,000, minus $2,615,000, or 
54 percent below Democratic. 

Howard University is the principal college 
in the United States for the education of 
Negroes. It gives graduate work and has 
eight professional schools. For the most 
part, the cuts will mean that the college will 
not be able to get needed additional build- 
ings. The cuts also mean that some teachers 
will have to be fired. 


Hospital facilities and medical training for 
Negroes (Freedmen’s Hospital) 

Democratic budget, $3,246,000. 

Eisenhower budget, $3,104,000 minus $102,- 
000, or 3 percent below Democratic. 

Committee, $2,750,000 minus $446,000, or 
14 percent below Democratic. 

This hospital is the teaching hospital for 
Howard University Medical School and is 
the major hospital for Negroes in the Capi- 
tol. The committee cut salaries and ex- 
penses by $446,000. $50,000 for a program 
of facilities planning for the future needs 
of the hospital was cut out by the Eisen- 
hower Administration. 

PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


Democratic budget, $270,893,000. 

Eisenhower budget, $219,665,000 minus 
$51,228,000, or 19 percent below Democratic. 

Committee, $207,090,200 minus $63,802,800, 
or 24 percent below Democratic. 
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The programs responsible for protecting 
the health of the Nation, and credited with 
raising our general health standards, have 
been hit hard by the Republican economy 
wave. 

Practically every program under the Pub- 
lic Health Service will be curtailed as a re- 
sult of the Republican slashes in the Demo- 
cratic budget. 

(a) Venereal 
covery: 

Democratic budget, $8,325,000. 

Eisenhower budget, $6,695,000, $1,630,000, 
or 20 percent below Democratic. 

Committee, $5,000,000, $3,325,000, or 40 per- 
cent below Democratic. 

Although the committee credited Public 
Health Service with reducing the incidence 
of veneral disease, it cut by over one-third 
the funds for continuance of its program. 
The program is concentrated in defense and 
high prevalence areas, particularly in and 
around large cities, so as to prevent the 
spread of infection. 

The direct cost to the taxpayer for the care 
of each mental patient as a result of un- 
treated syphilis is $790 per year. It was 
brought opt in the hearings that 52,500 
such patients may have to be institutional- 
ized if the present volume is maintained. 
This would cost the American taxpayer over 
$414,000,000 for their required 10-year stay. 

(b) Control of tuberculosis: 

‘Democratic budget, $7,645,000. 

Eisenhower budget, $5,725,000, $1,920,000, 
or 25 percent below Democratic. 

Committee, $5,725,000, $1,920,000, or 25 per- 
cent below Democratic. 

The Democratic budget was requested for 
specific control measures, cooperative applied 
research, and community-wide X-ray surveys 
and followup after mass X-ray surveys. 
Many unknown cases of tuberculosis have 
been discovered through this program and 
have been treated and cured as a result of 
early discovery. The Democratic budget 
amounted to only approximately 3 percent 
of all funds the States and local health 
agencies spend for tuberculosis control. 

The number of patients admitted to tuber- 
culosis hospitals has increased over the past 
20 years, from 80,000 in 1931 to 108,000 in 
1951. However, tens of thousands of tuber- 
culosis patients are awaiting admission to 
hospitals. These patients receive treatment 
under the grants-in-aid under this program, 
thus helping to prevent the spread of the 
disease. 

In every 1,000 presumably well people who 
have chest X-rays, one actively, highly con- 
tagious case of tuberculosis is discovered. 

(c) Grants for General Health Services: 

Democratic budget, $16,315,000. 

Eisenhower budget, $16,215,000, minus 
$100,000 or 0.6 percent below Democratic. ~ 

Committee, $13,250,000, minus $3,065,000, 
or 19 percent below Democratic. 

Grants are made to the States in support- 
ing local health services and providing basic 
health services, such as public-health nurs- 
ing, laboratory services, and the collection of 
vital statistics on mortality and disease. 

The committee implied that it aims to 
abolish this entire program eventually, 
saying: 

“The committee has not disallowed all 
funds in 1 year since such drastic action 
might result in discontinuance of vital ac- 
tivities before the State and local govern- 
ments could adjust their finances to assume 
their responsibility.” 

Polio control: The newly discovered value 
of gamma globulin, a derivative of human 
blood, in the prevention of poliomyelitis has 
created a greater dependence upon this pro- 
gram. The available supply of gamma 
globulin for use in the coming polio season 
is only a small fraction of the anticipated 
demand. The Office of Defense Mobilization 
has taken steps to insure equitable distribu- 
tion. The National Office of Vital Statistics, 
under this program, has been called upon to 


disease control and dis- 


collect and analyze the data to be used as a 
basis of allocation to States and commu- 
nities. 

Part of this program is designed to find 
better ways of discovering chronic diseases 
among apparently well patients. Diabetes, 
for example, is among the 10 leading causes 
of death in the United States. It is esti- 
mated that 2 percent of the population over 
15 years of age have diabetes and that there 
ar approximately 1 million known cases and 
another million as yet undiscovered. 

The Public Health Service has developed 
a screening procedure that is an effective 
and economical case-finding tool. Since the 
incidence of diabetes is growing, many State 
and local health agencies request the assist- 
ance and guidance in this program. 

(d) Control of communicable diseases: 

Democratic budget, $5,735,000. 

Eisenhower budget, $5,335,000 minus $405,- 
000, or 7 percent below Democratic. 

Committee, $5 million minus $735,000, or 
13 percent below Democratic. 

These funds go to States and localities to 
prevent and suppress communicable diseases 
and to prevent transmission of them between 
States. 

In the first 9 months of 1952, there were 
7,636 cases of military personnel who re- 
lapsed with malaria after they returned to 
this country. These individuals quite pos- 
sibly went to all of the 48 States, so the stage 
remains continually set for reactivation and 
reestablishment of malaria as long as it is 
brought in from outside of this country. 

(e) Engineering, sanitation, and industrial 
hygiene: 

Democratic budget, $3,985,000. 

Eisenhower budget, $3,850,000 minus $135,- 
000, or 3 percent below Democratic. 

Committee, $3,000,000 minus $985,000, or 
25 percent below Democratic. 

The Democratic budget was requested to 
help Federal, State, and local agencies and 
industry to prevent and control occupational 
hazards, including research on injurious 
chemicals; research and dissemination of in- 
formation on radioactive substances and 
radiological public-health problems. The 
Democratic budget provided for an expanded 
program of research into environmental 
health problems carried on at the Environ- 
mental Health Center at Cincinnati. 

The major field investigations now under 
way include studies of health hazards asso- 
ciated with the mining and milling of ura- 
nium, the refining of shale oil, and the min- 
ing and processing of earth containing cer- 
tain elements. 

(f) Water-pollution control: 

Democratic budget, $900,000. 

Eisenhower budget, 100 percent cut below 
Democratic. 

Committee, 100 percent cut below Demo- 
cratic. 

The Democratic budget would provide 
grants to State and interstate water pollu- 
tion agencies to do research and investigate 
control and prevention of water pollution 
caused by industrial wastes. The Republican 
administration wiped out this program. 

Since 1900 there has been a 700-percent in- 
crease in industrial production, with more 
than half of this increase taking place in the 
past 12 years. Much of this increased pro- 
duction is in the field of synthetics and 
other chemicals whose byproduct wastes are 
difficult to treat. 

In New England and also some Southern 
States there is a pollution problem associ- 
ated with the textile industry which uses 
dyes. 

The citrus-waste pollution problem is be- 
coming serious to the Southern and South- 
western States, including Florida, Mississippi, 
Texas, Louisiana, and Alabama. 

Acid mine drainage from coal mines affects 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Virginia, Mary- 
land, the District of Columbia, Illinois, In- 
diana, Kentucky, and Ohio. 

Studies of toxins from industrial wastes 
are of particular interest in Oregon and Cali- 
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fornia because of the effects on the salmon 
and shellfish industries. 
eee Alaska—Disease and sanitation con- 

ol: 

Democratic budget, $1,107,000. 

Eisenhower budget, $1,082,000 minus 
$25,000, or 2 percent below Democratic. 

Committee, $1,082,000 minus 625,000, or 
2 percent below Democratic. 

The Eisenhower administration proposed 
a cut, and the committee concurred, at a 
time when increased health services are 
needed to meet the needs of an expanded 
military and civilian population in Alaska. 

An example of this is the recent decision 
to build a $400 million aluminum plant in 
Alaska which will bring in 20,000 people for 
construction. The new paper pulp industry 
and exploration for oil and ‘uranium are 
aggravating the sanitation and housing 
problems. 

(h) Hospital construction: 

Democratic budget, $94,804,000. 

Eisenhower budget, $79,700,000 minus 
$15,104,000, or 16 percent below Democratic. 

Committee, $69,700,000 minus $25,104,000, 
or 26 percent below Democratic. 

The Democratic budget requested $75 mil- 
lion authorized under the Hill-Burton hos- 
pital program, to help defray part of the 
costs of hospital construction, and construct 
public-health centers, with the balance to 
be used to liquidate previous contract au- 
thorization. Funds are granted on the basis 
of population and economic need. 

Of the nearly 2,000 projects, 1,100 are com- 
pleted, open, and rendering a community 
service. There are 700 under construction 
and the rest are in the planning stages. 

These projects are adding 96,500 hospital 
beds and over 330 public-health centers to 
the Nation’s health resources. 

Under this program, 430 communities now 
have hospitals for the first time. One hun- 
dred and fifty-one additional communities 
now have hospitals where their previous hos- 
pitals were substandard and unacceptable 
under the minimum laws regarding fire and 
life safety. 

Modern and efficient hospitals built under 
the Hill-Burton program have not only re- 
tained physicians in rural communities 
where there have been great shortages, but 
also have attracted additional physicians. 
The cut in Hill-Burton funds means that 
each State will get one-third less next year 
in funds to help them build hospita- al- 
ready under way or in the planning stage. 
In some instances, the loss of Federal funds 
may mean that the community will abandon 
the idea of a hospital entirely because they 
do not have enough funds to swing it on 
their own. 

(i) Technical and planning services for 
hospitals: 

Democratic budget, $1,200,000. 

Eisenhower budget, $1,125,000 minus $75,- 
000, or 6 percent below Democratic. 

Committee, $750,000 minus $450,000, or 38 
percent below Democratic. 

These funds would help the States to make 
inventories of hospitals and health centers 
to determine the need and type of additional 
facilities required and develop a program of 
new hospital construction. 

(j) Operation of Federal hospitals and 
clinics: 

Democratic budget, $35,224,000. 

Eisenhower budget, $33,551,000 minus $1,- 
673,000, or 5 percent below Democratic. 

Committee, $32,500,000 minus $2,724,000, or 
8 percent below Democratic. 

There are 17 hospitals, 13 outpatient 
clinics, and over 100 out-patient offices op- 
erated to serve merchant seamen, the Coast 
Guard, and Federal employees injured on 
duty. The Eisenhower administration cuts 
mean that the hospitals at Fort Stanton, 
N. Mex., Cleveland, Ohio, and probably the 
one at either Memphis, Tenn., or Savannah, 
Ga., as well as the Detroit, Mich., hospital 
will have to be closed. Whole sections or 
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wards of many of the other hospitals will 
have to be closed. 
(k) National Institutes of Health: 
Democratic budget, $85 million. 


Eisenhower budget, $56,340,000 minus $28,- 
660,000, or 34 percent below Democratic. 

Cor „mittee, $61,586,200 minus $23,414,200, 
or 28 percent below Democratic. 


Percent Percent 
Democratic | Eisenhower Committee 
budget | budget ` | peo tio] budget Dome, 
$5,180,000 | $4, 675, 000 10| $4,675,000 10 
22, 000, 000 15, 780, 000 28 17, 887, 000 19 
15, 500, 000 9, 817, 000 37 10, 895, 000 30 
16, 500, 000 11, 040, 000 12, 000, 000 27 
2, 700, 000 1, 740, 000 36 1, 650, 000 39 
8, 450, 000 4, 976, 000 41 5, 000, 000 41 
7, 000, 000 5, 738, 000 18 5, 479, 200 22 
7, 670, 000 2, 574, 000 6 4, 000, 000 48 


The Eisenhower administration cut these 
programs so drastically that the Republican 
committee was forced to raise many of the 
items. The committee, however, was still 
substantially lower than the Democratic re- 
quest. Programs for the cancer and heart 
institutes were only partially restored by the 
Republican committee, although heart trou- 
ble and cancer are recognized as the two 
great killers. 

Cancer: The second leading cause of death 
from disease in the United States. 

Mental health: Although the Nation’s pop- 
ulation has increased only 14 percent since 
1939, there are 17 percent more persons in 
mental hospitals. A total of more than 
2,500,000 men were lost to the Nation’s armed 
services through mental and emotional dis- 
eases. 

Heart: The leading cause of death, ac- 
counting for 1 out of every 2 deaths in the 
United States. 

Dental: The American people are spend- 
ing approximately $1 billion a year for dental 
care. Yet one-third of all 30-year-olds and 
as high as 85 percent of older citizens are 

afflicted with pyorrhea, the major cause of 
tooth loss in adults. 

Arthritis and metabolic diseases: Arthritis 
is a major cause of chronic crippling of the 
population. 

Microbiology and polio studies: Microbio- 
logical Institute scientists have been able to 
grow strains of polio virus in chick embryos 
and other methods, offering a long-range ap- 
proach to the development of a true vaccine 
for poliomyelitis. Their basic objective is to 
study micro organisms and the ways in 
which man can be protected against them. 


INDEPENDENT LABOR AGENCIES 
National Labor Relations Board 


Democratic budget, $9,800,000. 

Eisenhower budget, $9,500,000 minus $300,- 
000, or 3 percent below Democratic. 

Committee, $9,000,000 minus $800,000, or 8 
percent below Democratic. 

The Board administers the Taft-Hartley 
Act, handling such cases as those involving 
unfair labor practices and choice of bargain- 
ing representatives. Chairman Herzog said 
at the hearings that if the Eisenhower budget 
were adopted, the time required for process- 
ing an unfair-labor- practice case would go 
down from 13 months to 9 months. He also 
said the budget would help cut down the 
backlog of cases. (At present there are 5,000 
cases pending.) 

Delays in disposing of cases make it 
harder to handle a case; witnesses are harder 
to locate, people are less prone to settle cases 
informally; sources of information are 
harder to find. Delays make the case more 
expensive and difficult to both the Govern- 
ment and the parties concerned. 

Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service 
Democratic budget, $3,747,500. 
Eisenhower budget, $3,470,000 minus $277,- 

500, or 7 percent below Democrat. 
Committee, $3,120,000 minus $537,000, or 14 

percent below Democratic. 

$3.7 million of the money requested by the 
Democrats was for salaries and expenses of 
Federal mediators who help prevent and set- 
tle strikes, thus saving consumers, workers, 


and industry from enormous losses in pro- 
duction, wages, and profits. The Committee 
cut left the Service with $200,000 less than 
it had last year. 


Railroad Retirement Board (Administrative 
Funds 

Democratic budget, $6,400,000. 

Eisenhower budget, $6,400,000 (no cut). 

Committee, $6,207,000 minus $193,000, or 
3 percent below Democratic. 

These funds are paid out of contributions 
made by railroad employers and employees 
to the railroad retirement funds; the money 
does not represent any drain on the General 
Treasury. Congress merely sets a limit to 
the amount that may be used from the re- 
tirement fund. Chairman Kennedy of the 
Board said the funds requested by the Demo- 
crats would enable the Board to decrease the 
number of pending retirement claims from 
26,084 on February 28, 1953, to 16,000 at the 
close of 1954. 


National Mediation Board and the National 
Railroad Adjustment Board 

Democratic budget, $1,168,000. 

Eisenhower budget, $1,083,000, minus $85,- 
000, or 7 percent below Democratic. 

Committee, $1,064,000, minus $104,000, or 
9 percent below Democratic. 

The Mediation Board mediates labor dis- 
putes and determines collective-bargaining 
representatives for the 700 carriers and 1.5 
million employees in the railroad and airline 
industries. The Adjustment Board com- 
posed of employers and employees, hears 
grievances resulting from railroad union 
contracts, 

Because of the cuts, neither agency will be 
able to reduce its backlog as much as it had 
hoped to do. 


Let California Veterans Make Up 
Their Own Minds 


EXTENSION OF. REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1953 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, Califor- 
nia veterans are being told by the Honor- 
able Epcar W. Hrestanp, Member of Con- 
gress of California, that the $10 mil- 
lion amendment proposed to the second 
supplemental appropriations bill for the 
Veterans’ Administration was not needed 
and had it been provided would have 
been wasted. In order that those per- 
sons in California interested in the wel- 
fare of veterans entitled to treatment in 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals under 
existing law may make up their own 
minds as to whether the $10 million 
which I proposed would have been 
wasted, I am inserting a copy of a letter 


* 
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which I have written to the Honorable 
Epcar W. HIestanp regarding statements 
made in his newsletter on April 30, 1953, 
relative to the $10 million amendment, 

The managers of three Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospitals in Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, and Fresno indicate that 
the most critical problem facing them is 
a shortage of funds and a shortage of 
personnel, At the time the $10 million 
amendment was offered there were 346,- 
987 approved service-connected out- 
patient cases which were entitled to 
treatment under the law and it would 
have cost $19,802,971 to reduce the back- 
log to manageable proportions; 27,123 
of these cases were in the State of Cali- 
fornia and it was estimated that it 
would require $1,695,000 to clear up the 
service-connected out-patient backlog 
for the State of California alone. 

I present these facts in order that the 
citizens of California may make up their 
own minds as to whether the $10 million 
amendment proposed to the second sup- 
plemental appropriations bill was not 
needed and would have been wasted: 

May 25, 1953. 
Hon. Epcar W. HIesTanp, < 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran COLLEAGUE: I have received a copy of 
your newsletter dated April 30, 1953, entitled 
“Your Congressman Reports Washington 
News.” The newsletter contained the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“You may have heard criticism of my 
‘no’ vote on the Teague amendment in Feb- 
ruary which would have given an extra $10 
million to the Veterans’ Administration 
without restrictions, rules, regulations, or 
justification. A few days ago the Veterans’ 
Administration was compelled to admit that 
at the end of the fiscal year there will be 
approximately $13 million which they had 
not been able to spend in the very account 
to which the 10 million would have been 
added. I believed that if we had given 
them the extra, unasked for $10 million it 
would have been wasted. This more re- 
cent information justifies that position. 
Veterans are taxpayers, too, and they sent 
us here to curb waste.” 

This letter is not written for the purpose 
of commenting on the fact that you voted 
“no” on the $10 million amendment which 
I offered to the Veterans’ Administration 
appropriation in the second supplemental 
appropriations bill of 1953. It is written 
because I feel compelled to correct the er- 
roneous statements which you have cir- 
culated in your newsletter regarding the 
$10 million amendment. 

Your letter stated “the Teague amend- 
ment * * * would have given an extra $10 
million to the Veterans’ Administration 
without restrictions, rules, regulations, or 
justification.” This statement is incor- 
rect. Had the Congress adopted my $10 
million amendment, the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration would have been subjected to 
all of the rules, regulations, and accounting 
procedures which govern their regular ap- 
propriations and those appearing in the bill 
to which the amendment was proposed. So 
far as justification is concerned, I would 
like to point out that the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration requested $10 million for the med- 
ical and hospital program in excess of the 
amount approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget and, in my opinion, there was ample 
justification for the request. At the time 
I offered the $10 million amendment, there 
were 2,393 beds vacant in 38 existing Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospitals because of 
& lack of funds. I am attaching a list of 
hospitals with vacant beds. My amend- 
ment was offered specifically for the purpose 
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of providing funds to the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration to reactivate these vacant beds. 

In addition to the need for funds to reac- 
tivate vacant beds, the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration also faces a very critical condition in 
its service-connected outpatient backlog. 
On March 31, 1953, the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion had 346,987 approved service-connected 
cases which are entitled to treatment under 
existing law, yet had no funds to liquidate 
the backlog. At that time, it was estimated 
that it would require $19,802,971 to reduce 
the backlog to manageable proportions. 
Twenty-seven thousand one hundred and 
twenty-three of these service-connected out- 
patient cases were in the State of California. 
It is estimated that it would require $1,695,- 
000 to clear up the service-connected out- 
patient backlog for the State of California 
alone. 

In a recent survey, managers of Veterans’ 
Administration hospitals located in the State 
of California made the following comments 
with reference to lack of funds: 

VA hospital, Los Angeles, Calif. (general 
medical and surgical): “Due to the rapid ex- 
pansion of the medical program at this cen- 
ter we were unable to secure ceiling and 
funds adequate to properly cover all activi- 
ties, especially civil-service personnel who 
support the department of medicine and 
surgery group, even before the reduction-in- 
force and freezing actions started.” 

VA hospital, San Francisco, Calif. (general 
medical and surgical and neuropsychiatric) : 
“Additional finance and help. It is impos- 
sible under the present moneys allocated to 
this station to maintain our usual 90-day 
stock supply. During the last few months, 
owing to the lack of funds, our stock supply 


has dropped from a 90-day level to its present. 


60-day level, and if this continues, before 
this year is over we will not have sufficient 
funds to carry a normal monthly supply.” 

VA hospital, Fresno, Calif. (general medi- 
cal and surgical): The most pressing need in 
our hospital is the provision of adequate 
personnel in order to adequately staff the 
hospital.” 

If you will refer to page A2661 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD dated May 15, 1953, you 
will find a list of 44 Veterans’ Administration 
hospitals making similar comments. If the 
Congress expects the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion to make maximum effective use of beds 
previously authorized and constructed by 
the Congress, it is obvious that they should 
be provided adequate funds to operate those 
beds. If the Congress expects to carry out 
laws already enacted, then it is obligated to 
appropriate adequate funds to take care of 
the approved service-connected outpatient 
backlog. If, on the other hand, you believe 
that the Congress should default in these 
obligations, then perhaps there was no justi- 
fication for my amendment. 

The newsletter referred to above contained 
the following statement: 

“A few days ago the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration was compelled to admit that at the 
end of the fiscal year there will be approxi- 
mately $13 million which they have not been 
able to spend in the very account to which 
the $10 million would have been added.” 

This statement is erroneous in its en- 
tirety. So far as I have been able to deter- 
mine, the Veterans“ Administration has not 
admitted the alleged $13 million unexpended 
balance, since it is absolutely impossible at 
this time to tell what the unexpended bal- 
ance, if any, will be on June 30, 1953. I am 
sure that you understand that with the ex- 
ception of a small emergency fund all of the 
Veterans’ Administration appropriations 
have been distributed to approximately 277 
field installations and have been obligated 
for literally thousands of separate items. On 
June 30 there probably will be a small unex- 
pended balance in each of these thousands of 
accounts. These amounts will be returned to 
the Treasury and the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion's last estimate indicated that the 
amount might be as high. as $8.6 million. 


A routine resurvey was made on May 15 and 
will be made again on June 15 and if the Vet- 
erans’ Administration can locate any unen- 
cumbered funds, these will be allocated to 
liquidate part of the $19 million outpatient 
backlog. There is absolutely no justification 
for the $13 million figure which has been 
repeatedly mentioned and I am sure that you 
understand that it is absolutely impossible 
for any Federal agency to spend all of its 
funds down to the last dollar. It appears at 
this time that the Veterans’ Administration 
will have less than 1 percent of its 1953 ap- 
propriation for the medical and hospital 
fund of $865 million. The $5 million made 
available by the Congress in the second sup- 
plemental appropriation bill has been allo- 
cated to reduce the outpatient backlog and 
to take care of certain other emergency con- 
ditions, although it is obvious that the $4 
million allocated for this purpose will not 
clear up the $19 million backlog. It is equal- 
ly obvious that the $10 million proposed in 
my amendment could have been used in its 
entirety on the service-connected outpatient 
backlog, even if none of it was used to re- 
activate the 2,300 vacant beds. 

This issue will continue to confront the 
Congress and, simply stated, we must decide 
whether we intend to appropriate adequate 
funds to operate existing Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospital facilities and those new 
ones which have been already authorized and 
constructed or whether we will indulge in 
false economy and close thousands of these 
beds and even whole hospitals at the same 
time that we have a waiting list of 24,834 
veterans who have been approved and are 
eligible for admission to a Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospital for treatment of a non- 
service-connected disability yet who cannot 
obtain admission because a vacant bed is 
not available. Of this number, 11,779 are 
psychotic and 2,378 are tubercular. It is my 
understanding that the mental and tubercu- 
lar hospitals in the State of California are 
seriously crowded and cannot accommodate 
California’s share of these patients, 

In this connection, I refer you to the re- 
marks of our distinguished colleague, the 
Honorable WILLIAM S. MAILLIARD, of Califor- 
nia, who is a member of the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee. On May 18, 1953, the following 
remarks by Mr. MAILLIARD appear on page 
A2675 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

“The California Department of Mental Hy- 
giene reports that there are over 4,600 veter- 
ans hospitalized in State mental institutions. 
For the most part, California taxpayers are 
paying for their care, although approximately 
40 percent of them came to California from 
other States. The Veterans’ Administration 
has only 2 hospitals in California, plus 1 
under construction, to take care of neuropsy- 
chiatric patients from Arizona, Nevada, and 
other Western States, as well as those from 
California. There are long waiting lists of 
eligible veterans. This situation is intoler- 
able, both from the standpoint of the veteran 
who needs and is entitled to hospitalization, 
and also from that of society, to whom many 
of these veterans may at any time become 
dangerous. 

“On October 19, 1946, a new 1,000-bed neu- 
ropsychiatric hospital was approved for con- 
struction in the San Francisco area. Since 
that time some $400,000 has been spent pre- 
paring the site and providing a fence for 
the area; however, construction funds have 
not yet been made available. Meanwhile, 
veterans have continued to migrate into the 
State and the impact of the Korean war on 
this principal port of debarkation is making 
the situation more acute from month to 
month.” 

You and I and every other Member of Con- 
gress are confronted with the question of 
whether there is any real economy in re- 
fusing to appropriate adequate funds to staff 
existing Veterans’ Administration hospitals 
and thereby thrusting the burden of care 
of the disabled veteran onto the already over- 
crowded State hospitals. 
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If there is any doubt in your mind as to 
whether the Veterans’ Administration could 
have used the $10 million proposed to the 
second supplemental appropriation bill, and 
if there is any doubt as to the size of the 
service-connected outpatient backlog, I 
suggest that you direct a letter to the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs and obtain 
from him a statement as to the uses which 
would have been made of the $10 million, a 
statement relative to the unexpended bal- 
ance in the Veterans’ Administration, and a 
statement relative to the service-connected 
outpatient backlog, The State Department 
of Veterans’ Affairs in the State of Califor- 
nia can give you detailed information con- 
cerning the question raised by our col- 
leagues, the Honorable WILLIAM S. MAILLIARD, 
A detailed report of the Subcommittee on 
Hospitals of the Veterans’ Affairs Committee, 
from which the statements of managers of 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals located 
in the State of California was taken is avail- 
able from the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 

The Congress has authorized by law every 
existing Veterans’ Administration hospital 
and those now under construction. Admis- 
sion to Veterans’ Administration hospitals is 
regulated by law. Under existing law the 
only non-service-connected cases other than 
serious emergency cases which are entitled 
to admission to a Veterans’ Administration 
hospital are those which are unable to bear 
the expense of their medical treatment. The 
‘veterans’ Administration is required by law 
to accept the veteran’s statement as to his 
inability to pay and the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration is not permitted to go behind the 
veteran's statement. Obviously, such a pro- 
vision of law makes it difficult for the Vet- 
erans’ Administration to curb abuse. I have 
introduced legislation which will give the 
Veterans’ Administration authority to make 
investigations as to the veteran's ability to 
pay. I have also introduced legislation 
which will limit the period of time during 
which the veteran would be eligible for out- 
patient dental treatment. I believe that 
these corrections in the law are needed and 
are justified. I am strongly opposed to es- 
tablishing policy in this or any other field 
by appropriations. The Congress of the 
United States has authorized the construc- 
tion and operation of every Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospital in existence. It has passed 
laws regulating admission to those hospitals. 
If these laws are inadequate or not in the 
best interest of the public as a whole, they 
should be changed. Until such changes are 
made, it is the obligation of this Congress to 
appropriate adequate funds to carry out ex- 
isting law. 

Very truly yours, 
OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Member of Congress. 
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VA hospital located at— of funds 


Brecksville, Ohio. 50 
Buvler PAn 38 
Madison, WIs 123 
Tucson, Aris 17 
Augusta, Ga 90 
Downey, III 72 
Lebanon, Pa 44 
Lexington, Ky 56 
PA a. A oe 112 
Roseburg, Oreg_-.---- 56 
Albany, N. 7 46 
Albuquerque, N. Mex 47 
Alexandria, La 39 
Bay Pines, Fla 35 
Bronx, N. Y----- 111 
Brooklyn, N. Y.. 100 
Buffalo, N. Y---.- 40 
Columbia, S. C.. 65 
Coral Gables, Fla 27 
65 
22 
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VA hospital located at— 


Includes 200 additional NP beds sched- 
ulded for activation if funds are available. 


Mr. Attlee’s Statement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 25, 1953 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I have long 
been an admirer of the great courage, 
determination, and tenacity of the people 
of Great Britain. I have also admired 
many times their ability to always keep 
the welfare of their nation first in their 
minds. 

Despite this great admiration, I feel 
little short of outraged at recent state- 
ments by British leaders, notably Labor- 
ite Clement Attlee, to the effect that the 
United States is a nation of warmongers 
who do not really want the war in Korea 
to end because we enjoy the profit it 
brings us. 

I can make the same statement as that 
made by President Eisenhower last week. 
I have met no one in the United States 
who does not want peace. I am positive 
that there is not a single loyal American 
who would not willingly give up every bit 
of that part of our prosperity which 
stems from war in order to stop the 
heartbreaking loss of American lives in 
Korea. 

Iam certain that millions of American 
citizens feel as I do that we as a Nation 
have been maligned without any justi- 
fication by leaders of a nation which we 
have aided with men and weapons in two 
great wars, and with $8.1 billion in for- 
eign aid since 1945. Mr. Attlee can never 
prove his charge because it is an absolute 
falsehood. 

Miss Inez Robb, one of America’s finest 
woman writers, expressed my sentiments 
on the matter very neatly in an article of 
May 20, when she suggested that Mr. 
Attlee either put up or shut up—that he 
name just one American who wants the 
war continued. This excellent article 

“appeared in one of the fine daily news- 
papers in my district, the New Philadel- 
phia Daily Times. Under leave to extend 
my remarks, I wish to have this article 


from the Daily Times included in the 
RECORD: 


Inez TELLS ATTLEE To EITHER PUT UP OR 
SHUT Ur Asour WAR 
(By Inez Robb) 

New York.—Once more I have been anx- 
iously examining myself in the mirror to 
see if my red fangs are showing. Somehow, 
in my diabolically clever American way, I 
still manage to conceal them. The same is 
true of my cruel claws, dripping with the 
gore of enemies killed in a nonstop war 
for commercial profit. 

This pretty picture of Homo americanus 
has once more been etched in acid words by 
one of our friends and allies, this time 
Clement Attlee, leader of the British Labor 
Party and one-time British Prime Minister. 

Old Clem worked up quite a head of 
steam. But since I will always choose Vol- 
taire (“I do not agree with you, sir, but I 
will die fighting for your right to say it.“) 
over Senator Joe McCarthy, I must accord 
the British Laborite the privilege of free 
speech. 

However, Mr. Attlee would be doing me 
and 159,000,000 other Americans a tremend- 
ous favor if he would sit down and shut up 
long enough only to prepare for us a factual 
list of the United States individuals and in- 
terests “who do not want a cease fire in 
Korea but on the contrary seek an extension 
of the war to all of China.” 

If Mr. Attlee will but do us this favor, we 
will relieve him and the Labor Party or the 
British public from the necessity of dealing 
adequately with such selfish, greedy, and 
conscienceless interests and persons. 

If such persons and interests actually 
exist, this peace-hungry nation, this war-sick 
populace deserves that they be identified, so 
that proper measures can be taken. 

If such individuals and interests exist 
within America, they can exist only because 
of powerful political connections. So the 
American people, no less than the world at 
large, would be forever indebted to Mr. Attlee 
if he would name them in a loud clear voice, 

In this one charge against us, let Mr. 
Attlee either put up or shut up. Let other 
European and Asiatic leaders, including the 
Russians, who are always mouthing this 
charge, also fish or cut bait. 

“I have met no one in the United States 
who doesn’t want peace,” President Elsen- 
hower told his news conference a day after 
the Attlee speech. The President's exper- 
tence is echoed by that of his fellow citizens. 

If there is anyone in this country who 
wants war, really wants war, he undoubtedly 
is locked up in a cell marked “Padded.” 

This “police action” in Korea, in which 
this Nation has already suffered more than 
130,000 casualties, will be 3 years old next 
month—only 6 months less in duration than 
the struggle with the Germans in World 
War II and 9 less than awful contest with 
the Japanese. 

Yet Mr. Attlee by snide inference says 
that despite our great losses in blood and 
treasure we Americans are so greedy for dol- 
lar profits—that weary, old-age charge of our 
critics when they have exhausted all other 
invective—that we not only wish to con- 
tinue the war in Korea but to spread it to 
all China. 

We are not only greedy but we are ghouls 
who would fatten on the bodies of our dead 
soldiers. 

What is sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander. I propose that one of our demagogs 
of the Attlee stripe—yes, we have ‘em— 
get up in Congress and accuse the British 
fighting valiantly against Communism in 
Malaya, of continuing that battle for mone- 
tary profit and wishing to spread it to all 
southeast Asia for the same sordid reasons: 

Just for once, let’s see how the shoe fits 
on the other foot. 

And Mr. Attlee, piously beating the dead 
donkey of American isolationism, couldn’t 
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have done more to revive such sentiments 
than by charges that we run ruinous wars 
for profit. 


New England Textile Industry Needs 
Relief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 25, 1953 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
letter received from the United Textile 
Workers of America together with a 
press release from the president of that 
organization, Anthony Valente: 


UNITED TEXTILE WORKERS 
OF AMERICA, AFL, 
Washington, D. C., May 20, 1953. 
Hon. JOHN E. FOGARTY, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FoGarty: Knowing of 

your keen interest in all matters affecting 
the well-being of New England, we are en- 
closing a statement embodying the views of 
the United Textile Workers of America, AFL, 
on the decision of the arbitrator rejecting 
the American Woolen Co,’s request for a 20- 
percent wage reduction. 
The seriousness of the situation in the tex- 
tile industry is made clear by the threat of 
company spokesmen to move their mills from 
New England, or to liquidate. This organi- 
zation has given firm support to the national 
textile bill, H. R. 574. We believe that the 
time is most opportune to conduct hearings 
on this bill, so that all facts may be brought 
to light and effective remedies may be sup- 
plied. 

We ask, particularly, that all members of 
the New England delegation in Congress 
assist in obtaining the hearing, and in pre- 
senting the needs of the textile industry to 
the committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
ANTHONY VALENTE, 
International President. 
LLOYD KLENERT, 
International Secretary-Treasurer, 


[Press release of United Textile Workers of 
` America, AFL] 

Commenting on the refusal of Arbitrator 
Raymond O'Connell, of Springfield, Mass., to 
allow the wage reduction requested by the 
American Woolen Co., Anthony Valente, 
president of the United Textile Workers of 
America, AFL, today issued the following 
statement: 

“The arbitrator's decision on the American 
Woolen Co.'s request for a 20-percent wage 
cut is a clear-cut declaration to the com- 
pany, and to all textile mills, that wage re- 
ductions will not settle the industry's 
problems. 

“We of the United Textile Workers of 
America declare again our willingness to meet 
these problems in a constructive manner, and 
we suggest six remedies which could be taken 
immediately in this regard. 

“First, a decision by the Secretary of La- 
bor to increase the prevailing minimum wage 
from $1.05 to $1.30 on all Government con- 
tracts awarded to woolen and worsted mills, 

“Second, award of defense contracts to dis- 
tressed mills, as a matter of public interest 
and necessity, by the Armed Services Tex- 
tile and Apparel Procurement Agency, obey- 
ing the directives of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, 
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“Third, a cooperative effort on the part 
of New England textile mills and Members 
of Congress to take part in a public hearing 
on H. R. 574, the national textile bill, de- 
signed to rehabilitate the textile industry, 
outlaw cutthroat competition, and limit the 
industry to 2 shifts with a 35-hour work- 
week, 

“Fourth, support of proposed Federal legis- 
lation raising minimum wages under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 

“Fifth, making clear to New England Mem- 
bers of Congress that when they support 
antilabor legislation, or fail to support pro- 
gressive legislation, they tie the hands of 
those who would organize the low-paid com- 
petition about which northern millowners 
complain, 

“Sixth, energetic action by millowners to 
get Government contracts for such distressed 
areas as Lawrence, so that the union will 
not stand alone pleading this cause before 
the Surplus Manpower Committee and be- 
fore Defense Department officials.” 


Airpower Slash Unwise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN ~ 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 25, 1953 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in thé Recorp, I include 
therein a very forceful and able article 
appearing recently in the celebrated 
Boston Herald by its distinguished 
writer, Mr. George Akerson. 

The subject of airpower is one of the 
most vital and important facing the Na- 
tion and the Congress. Without over- 
whelming air strength, the Soviet war 
potential increases as our own dimin- 
ishes. No well-informed student of na- 
tional defense would challenge the state- 
ment that the real deterrent to Soviet 
aggression has been, and is, and will in- 
creasingly be, our large stock of atomic 
bombs and our capacity because of our 
Air Force to deliver them promptly and 
effectively, should defense conditions re- 
quire it. 

It would be the height of folly, unwise 
in the extreme for us at this juncture, in 
the face of this crisis, in the name of ill- 
advised economy, or on any other un- 
sound pretext, to reduce, impair, or ad- 
versely affect our air striking power. I 
will vigorously oppose all such measures. 

Above all, this Congress must assure 
our overwhelming air strength and other 
armed strength. 

As we pursue this necessary and ur- 
gent objective of security and national 
defense let us beware of the meddling, 
the tampering, and the hamstringing of 
the defense program by the inexperi- 
enced and the uninitiated in the affairs 
of Government. 

The article follows: 

Ex-Bank CASHIER DICTATES CUT IN Am FORCE, 
Backs Bic CARRIER 
(By George Akerson) 

Air power is the dominant factor in mod- 
ern warfare—according to President Eisen- 
hower, Prime Minister Churchill, Field Mar- 
shal Montgomery, Generals Ridgway and 


Bradley, and an assortment of civilian ex- 


perts. 

And, in the face of the Russian threat, we 
are deficient in that air power—according 
to recent testimony by Generals Ridgway 
and Bradley. 

But, „despite the concentration of high- 
powered military and civilian talent on this 
subject, plus the fact that our Air Force 
buildup has been a Republican program, 
started by former Senator Lodge, an incon- 
spicuous Truman holdover is the key man 
in the development of United States air 
power. 

He is Wilfred J. McNeil, former circulation 
manager of the Washington Post, one-time 
bank cashier in Iowa, and lately Assistant 
Secretary of Defense under Forrestal, Lovett, 
and now Wilson. 

He is the key to our country’s air power 
because he is the budget expert in the De- 
fense Department. The publicity goes to the 
air-power programs passed in Congress and 
recommended by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
Everyone knows that the Air Force said it 
needed 163 wings of all types, that Lodge 
said we must have 150 combat wings, and 
that the Joint Chiefs of Staff, backed by 
the best civilian industrial talent the coun- 
try could muster, finally agreed that 143 
air wings was the minimum for defense 
against the Soviet atomic threat. But any 
air-power program is only as good as the 
dollars behind it—and that is where McNeil 
comes in. 

Eisenhower is on the horns of a dilemma, 
obviously. He is for a buildup of our Air 
Force—that’s a Republican program. 

He's for a cut in the budget and a conse- 
quent cut in taxes—that’s a Republican pro- 
gram. 

How do the two get tangled up? Well, the 
President, naturally, is sensitive to his cam- 
paign promises, particularly in regard to a 
budget and tax cut. So he asks Secretary 
of the Treasury Humphrey to examine the 
problem. 

Humphrey is a good operator with a smart 
staff. He pinpoints the fact that the only 
substantial reduction can come from the 
Department of Defense. So he goes to Sec- 
retary of Defense Wilson. 

“Charlie,” he says, “we've got to come 
up with a cut of $7 billion and, outside of a 
little bit from Mutual Security, it must 
come from your Department. What can 
you do?” 

Wilson says he doesn’t know. Which is 
smart, because he doesn’t. He goes back to 
his department and asks his, assistant in 
charge of the Defense Department budget. 
This is the Iowa bank cashier and news- 
paper circulation manager. He says: “Sure, 
I think we can make it.” 

And, he does. He gives Wilson a new 
paper with a cut of $7 billion. Five billion 
comes from the Air Force, the other 2 billion 
from the Army and Navy. 

Why? Some people in Washington say 
it’s because the Navy handed newspaper cir- 
culation manager McNeil a rear admiral's 
commission in the Navy. Others say Mc- 
Neil is only doing a good job of examination 
of the facts, just as an Iowa bank cashier 
would. a 

McNeil’s ideas, and they are really Wilson’s, 
technically, since McNeil only recommends, 
cut the Air Force to an effective total which 
is at least 23 wings below the total of what 
the Joint Chiefs, Lodge, Vinson, and the Sen- 
ate and the House said was the minimum 
to protect against the Russian threat. 

It all started back in 1949. Russia had 
exploded its first A-bomb. Up to that time 
all military appropriations had a fixed dollar 
ceiling and it was cut in thirds, with about 
equal parts for the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force. 

NEW THREAT IMPOSED , 

But now a new threat was imposed. Rus- 
sia had its own Alamagordo. They were 
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where we were in the summer of 1945 in 
nuclear fission development—the A-bomb in 
other words. This was a shock to us because 
it was about 214 years before we expected it. 
We can blame Fuchs et al for that. 

What should we do? The President (Tru- 
man) asked the Joint Chiefs to study the 
problem. They did. They came up with a 
general policy that there were certain areas 
in the world that must be defended against 
the Russian threat—now backed with the 
A-bomb. 

Truman said O. K., we'll defend those 
areas, but now you (Joint Chiefs) tell me 
what forces we'll need to defend those areas. 

So the Joint Chiefs studied again and 
they came up with the conclusion that the 
Air Force, in the face of the world threat, 
must have 143 wings. Meantime, Lodge was 
plugging for 150 wings. And, the Air Force 
was making a case of its own, for 163 wings. 


LOVETT VETOED CUT 


All of this took 20 months. When the 
recommendation finally reached the then 
Secretary of Defense Lovett it stopped for a 
while. McNeil was there then. He recom- 
mended the Air Force be cut—he said the 
country couldn't afford this total. But, 
meantime, Lovett called in a super-secret 
civilian advisory committee, composed of the 
Nation’s top industrialists and scientists. 
They studied the problem and they backed 
the original recommendation of 143 wings, 
So Lovett, Cabinet officer, in a Democratic 
administration, did not go along with Mc- 
Neil. 

But then Eisenhower beat Truman. There 
is a change of administration. Lovett goes 
and Wilson takes his place, but McNeil stays 
on. Some say it is because he is the only 
one in the Defense Department who is hep to 
all the budget figuring. Others say it is 
because he is a Republican all along anyway. 

Now comes pressure for savings. McNeil 
never made the savings before, even under a 
Democratic administration in the face of a 
Republican Air Force program. 

But now he's the key man because the 
high moguls are looking for savings. 

McNeil says the big savings can come out of 
the Air Force, 

McNeil says we can save money right now 
by not buying aircraft that might be obso- 
lete a few years from now. He doesn’t refer 
to the Joint Chiefs of Staff the problem of 
what protects us meantime. But the Wash- 
ington intelligentsia say that is not the 
job of a bank cashier. 

Oldtime Air Force people say Billy Mitchell 
and Hap Arnold turn over in their graves at 
this. They say the whole “Air Force in be- 
ing” theory, on which this country's security 
is based, is out the window if such a theory 
is supreme. 


BACKS SUPERCARRIER 


But McNeil, in his recommendations, still 
approves the supercarrier for the Navy. He 
says this is not increasing the Navy's force, 
is only modernization of the existing Navy. 

But, though the Air Force has, in effect, 
been cut to 110 wings, the Joint Chiefs 
haven't been asked to reexamine the prob- 
lem of our security versus Russia. 

Wilson has made a bow in some direction 
by saying: “It will all be looked at again 
this summer when we have a new Joint 
Chiefs of Staff,” meaning that the new re- 
gime of Radford, Twining, Ridgway, etc., 
will reexamine. But meantime, the 1954 
money and budget goes into effect. 

The best recommendations of the Joint 
Chiefs, all the top generals and admirals, 
still stick at 143 wings for the Air Force. 

But McNeil ranks now with Eisenhower, 
Churchill et al. He is the dollar man. In 
big companies, they say the man who con- 
trols the dollar is king. McNeil may not be 
king but on the evidence to date he at least 
ranks with some of the top men of the 
world. 
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Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, there is 
a tremendous amount of interest mani- 
fested by the veterans and veterans’ 
organizations throughout the country in 
the veterans’ hospital program. There 
is a great deal of fear being developed 
among the veterans as to whether or not 
adequate provisions will be made to take 
care of sick and disabled veterans, This 
is a very unhealthy situation and should 
not be permitted to develop. 

I am receiving communications—as I 
am sure every other Member of this 
Congress is receiving—regarding the 
veterans’ hospital program. They are 
really concerned and it behooves the 
Congress to alleviate this situation. 
This country is obligated to take care of 
these veterans who have placed them- 
selves on the altar, so to speak, who have 
fought valiantly and braved the front 
lines of war, who have given their serv- 
ices and sacrificed for the protection, 
preservation, and security of their coun- 


Our veterans should not be deprived 
of hospitalization to which they are en- 
titled and in need of. No one in this 
country wants to deprive or deny them 
such benefits. Any feeling that they 
might have that such services will be 
denied or materially reduced can be 
allayed by the action of Congress. 

Not only should we provide adequately 
for veterans but we should inform them 
that such adequate service is being made 
available. 

Among other expressions of interest 
which have come to me is a resolution 
from the Otis Henry Post, No. 2549, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, at Texarkana, 
United States of America. Under unan- 
imous consent, I include it with these 
remarks, as follows: 


Whereas the Congress of the United States 
of America is considering a measure which 
would deprive veterans of hospital beds, 
hospitalization for non-service- connected 
disabilities where the veterans have limited 
means; and 

Whereas the veterans of the United States 
have served their country in peace and war, 
on land and sea and in the air, and on many 
distant shores, to the detriment of their 
personal business, homes, and private lives 
for the benefit of all citizens and some aliens 
of the United States of America who never 
served in the Armed Forces of the United 
States; and 

Whereas the denial of hospitalization, hos- 
pital beds, and medical service to non-serv- 
ice-connected veterans as well as service- 
connected veterans would materially affect 
the health and welfare of numberless vet- 
erans in all categories, should the Veterans’ 
Administration's hospitalization benefits to 
veterans be materially reduced: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved by the Otis Henry Post, No. 2549, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States of America, That it go on record as 
opposing any reduction in veteran benefits 
for service-connected or non-service-con- 
nected disability or the reduction of the 


number of hospital beds in Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospitals; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
torwarded without delay to the Congress- 
men from Texas and Arkansas in our re- 
spective districts. 
Passed and approved this 13th day gf May 
A. D. 1953. 
SIDNEY METCALF, 
Commander, Otis Henry Post, No. 
2549, Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States. 
Attest: 
Jon Price, Adjutant. 


A Modern Aircraft Carrier Functioning as 
a Portable Airfield Is Another Demon- 
stration of the American Taxpayer Re- 
ceiving Full Value for His Investment 
in Our National Defense 
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Tuesday, May 26, 1953 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
Friday, May 22, 1953, I was accorded the 
privilege of addressing the annual mili- 
tary review of the Naval and Marine 
Reserve Aviation squadrons, United 
States Naval Air Station, Willow Grove, 
Pa- 

The address follows: 


I am delighted at the opportunity to be 
here tonight, and I know that those officers 
of the Potomac River Naval Command who 
have accompanied me share my sentiments. 

I congratulate Captain Moreno and the 
officers of the naval air station, together 
with the officers and men of the Naval and 
Marine Reserve aviation squadrons, for this 
spendid review and especially for the fine 
attendance. 

As an active Naval reservist for over 30 
years, and as a Member of the Congress of 
the United States, I am literally speaking in 
a dual capacity. 

As I speak to you tonight on our Navy in 
general I am in a position to treat the sub- 
ject of my discourse both from a Naval and 
congressional viewpoint. Having attended, 
this year, several reviews of this nature, on 
such occasions I am always reminded of the 
fact that wars are no longer confined to pro- 
fessional soldiers and sailors but reach into 
every phase of our industrial life, 

This assertion is supported by the fact 
that from 90 to 95 percent of the officers and 
men in World War I and World War II were 
recruited from civilian life, and served as 
reservists alongside the regular personnel 
of the regular Military Establishments, 

I like to consider the Reserves of today as 
a great reservoir of trained manpower which 
costs the American taxpayer $434 a year per 
capita to train, as compared with the cost 
of maintaining a Regular on active duty at 
a cost of more than $10,000 per year. 

Here is a lesson in real economy and a fit- 
ting demonstration of how the American 
taxpayer can obtain full value for his de- 
fense dollar. 

The Reserves of today, numbering mil- 
lions, functioning under the Reserve Act of 
1952, represent a force of trained civilians 
ready at all times to augment the Regular 
Establishment in times such as these, or 
even more so in a total war. 

As one who helped to write the Armed 
Forces Reserve Act of 1952, I am pleased to 
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report to you that the House Armed Services 
Committee used as a guide the Naval and 
Marine Corps Reserve programs as estab- 
lished by the Navy Department after World 
War II. 

At this moment a subcommittee of the 
House Armed Services Committee, of which 
I am a member, is preparing to launch an 
extended series of hearings, beginning May 
27, concerning a Reserve promotion bill as 
well as another bill providing for the equali- 
zation of rights and benefits, 

Here again, the committee is using Navy 
practices as a guide in its effort to perfect an 
overall Reserve program that will assure just 
and fair treatment, and thereby correct the 
abuses that existed under the old conglomer- 
ation of laws that affected the Reserves of 
the country. 

An important phase of the current Naval 
and Marine Corps Reserve is the Navy and 
Marine Corps Reserve aviation training 
program. 

Since the beginning of the Korean war 
many of the units comprising this reserve 
aviation program have proven their worth; 
and I want to state that Congress is fully 
conscious of their contribution to the de- 
fense of this Nation. 

As I said in the beginning of my remarks, 
I am appearing here this evening in a dual 
capacity. 

For a moment, permit me to speak as a 
Member of Congress who believes that the 
Naval and Marine Corps Reserve, as well as 
the officers and men of the Regular Navy, 
should have available at all times any 
weapon necessary, when called upon to de- 
fend this Nation against its enemies, 

What I have in mind is this. 

That the United States Navy and her re- 
serves are entitled to have, not one modern 
aircraft carrier, but as many as Navy plan- 
ners deem necessary. 

A Navy with modern aircraft carriers will 
provide the American people with the type 
of Navy that can take its place alongside the 
Army and Air Force. 

At this moment you are hearing such 
charges as: “The Navy does not need super- 
carriers since the Russians have no navy.” 

When you hear such a glib statement re- 
member that our Air Force is counterbal- 
anced by the Russian Air Force, which may 
even be much larger or have faster planes. 

Then too, our Army is certainly numeri- 
cally inferior to the Russian hordes on land. 

For a moment, let us suppose that the. 
Russians had our carriers and we had none. 

Do you think for one moment that you 
could feel even slightly safe from attack, or 
even worse, invasion? 

Do you think the rest of the United States 
Navy could retain control of the seas 
throughout the world? 

Do you think we could take our troops to 
any part of the world, land them, and supply 
them indefinitely? 

Since the answers are obviously “No,” may 
I ask another question? 

Do you think the Russians would be anx- 
ious to stunt the growth of their carrier 
force, knowing it was the one weapon its 
enemies could not match? 

Yet, the critics of the modern aircraft car- 
rier would do just that. They would have 
the American public believe that carriers 
suitable for World War II aircraft are entirely 
sufficient to fight world war III, if and when 
it should come. 

Many people, with the Korean conflict 
uppermost in mind, feel that the first battles 
of world war III are already being fought. 

Whether or not that is true, whether or 
not the big battle will ever be totally joined, 
we cannot afford to retard the growth of any 
weapon that could conceivably aid us in win- 
ning those battles as rapidly and thoroughly 
as possible, 

In the past 10 years the runways of prac- 
tically every military airport have been 
lengthened and strengthened to handle the 
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larger, heavier, and much faster aircraft 
which have poured from the drawing boards 
of America’s engineers. 

Hangars have grown in size and numbers, 
while fuel supply facilities must now be 
greater, to handle the truly enormous appe- 
tites of today's jet planes. 

Since this is true of airports, why then 
should aircraft carriers be restricted to World 
War II dimensions? 

Even with the maximum modernizations 
possible, the Esser class carrier of the last 
war is woefully inadequate for today’s planes. 

The Midway class, while a big improve- 
ment, is still far too limited in nearly all 
respects for handling planes already reach- 
ing the assembly-line stage. : 

What happens, I ask you when the planes 
now testing become available, or those in 
the advanced drawing board stage? 

The carrier is the major weapon of our 
Navy today. 

Perhaps I would be more explicit if I said 
the carrier is the principal conveyance of 
the air might of our Navy. 

The Navy itself is a system of weapons, 
interweaving those weapons of land, sea, air, 
and submarine forces so necessary to main- 
tain that system at peak effectiveness. 

The keystone of the system is air; and 
the keystone of naval aviation is the carrier. 

In olden days there were two factors 
which limited the size of the battleships the 
Navy built. Their beam could not exceed 
the maximum width for passage through the 
Panama Canal; their mast's height could not 
exceed the clearance under the Brooklyn 
Bridge. 5 

Today we must not stunt our Navy's 
growth and total effectiveness by any “Pan- 
ama Canal-Brooklyn Bridge” yardstick. 

Today's and tomorrow's carriers must be 
completely adequate to handle the best 
planes America can produce; and we must 
have them in sufficient numbers to provide 
the Navy with the air power it must have in 
carrying out its mission as the naval arm 
of our national defense. 

My belief in the modern carrier is so deep- 
rooted that in the event of an all-out war, 
I envision picking up the daily newspaper 
some morning to read the glaring headlines 
“United States Navy Establishes Five Por- 
table Airfields at the Mouth of the Yalu 
River in Korea.” 

The story that supported the headlines 
went on to say that these portable airfields 
were 5 modern United States Navy air- 
craft carriers with over 500 modern jet air- 
craft on board, and most of them capable of 
delivering atomic weapons. 

In addition to the story said these modern 
aircraft carriers were equipped with all sup- 
porting facilities that the average airfield 
needs, such as fuel, maintenance, repair, 
storage, administration, and the feeding and 
housing of 20,000 naval personnel. 

Yes, at the moment while this is imagina- 
tion on my part, it is not beyond the realm 
of possibility. 

Mark you, these portable airfields that sail 
the seas of the world at a speed of nearly 35 
miles an hour, while at the mouth of the 
Yalu River this morning could be at another 
base 500 miles away tomorrow morning. 

As I said in the early part of my remarks, 
the officers and men of the United States 
Navy and Marine Corps, whether Regular or 
Reserves, should have available at all times 
any weapon necessary to defend this Nation 
against its enemies. z 

To me a modern aircraft carrier is noth- 
ing more than a weapon to the Navy, it 
means as much as does the strategic bomber 
to the Air Force or the modern tank to the 
Army. 

May I add that a modern aircraft carrier 
functioning as a portable airfield is another 
demonstration of the American taxpayer re- 
ceiving full value for his investment in our 
national defense, 


Again, I would like to congratulate Cap- 
tain Moreno and the officers of the naval air 
station, together with the officers and men 
of the Naval and Marine Reserve aviation 
squadrons for, not only this splendid re- 
view, but for the kind invitation that made 
it possible for me and the members of my 
brigade staff to enjoy this evening with 
you. 


Hungry Patronage Hounds Bay for 
the Post Office 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1953 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Louisville Times of May 19, 
1953: 


HUNGRY PATRONAGE HOUNDS Bay FOR THE 
Post OFFICE 


It’s an inescapable fact that the complaint 
lodged against Postmaster Joseph Scholtz 
and three of his top assistants comes at a 
moment when patronage-minded Republi- 
cans are baying loudly for jobs—with a 
special hunger for postmasterships. 

There is, of course, no way of judging the 
case finally until more of the facts are known. 
So far not even the nature of the charges 
against the four Louisvillians has been dis- 
closed publicly, beyond the vague statement 
that they involve “operational procedures.” 
All the known circumstances, however, invite 
suspicion of political skulduggery. 

Here is a postmaster with 6 years of un- 
questioned service suddenly called on the 
carpet, along with career men whose experi- 
ence in the department ranges from 18 to 
37 years, only 2 months after the Louisville 
Office had been given a 99-percent efficiency 
rating. What sort of “operational proced- 
ures” could upset such a rating so soon? 

We have Mr. Scholtz’s word for it that the 
charges involve no violation of postal or civil 
service laws, that they're “not serious and 
certainly can be answered satisfactorily.” 
Satisfactorily to whom? If this is a move to 
get his scalp on technical or picayunish 
grounds, then no answer the Democratic 
postmaster might give is likely to be satis- 
factory to job-hungry Republican politicians. 

This newspaper, though a firm believer in 
civil service, did not complain when the 
Eisenhower administration last month can- 
celled the results of postmaster examinations 
conducted late in the Truman administra- 
tion. Here was a patronage grab involving 
no fewer than 1,400 jobs. We did not fall 
for the flimsy official explanation that this 
was done to establish “higher standards of 
eligibility.” We simply took it all with a 
shrug, bearing in mind that the Democrats 
hadn't been above playing politics with post- 
masterships. 

We did not anticipate, however, that any- 
body in authority in Washington might go 
further and uproot men who had acquired 
years of experience in what should be career 
positions in the fullest meaning of the term, 
as Congress intended when in 1937 it en- 
acted the present law giving postmasters life- 
time tenure. When such experience is waste- 
fully sacrificed to serve the cause of politi- 
cal patronage, taxpayers are among the vic- 
tims. 

It is true, of course, that Mr. Scholtz came 
to his present post after considerable activity 
in Democratic politics, including a term as 
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mayor. Naturally this didn’t hurt him in 
getting the appointment, although as it hap- 
pened he made the highest score of 14 appli- 
cants examined for the job. Under the law 
a President can appoint any one of the three 
top applicants. Had Mr. Scholtz been out- 
scored by two Republicans, we do not doubt 
Mr. Truman would have given him the job. 

All this, however, is beside the point. 
What is important now is that Mr. Scholtz 
has enhanced his worth to taxpayers with 6 
years of good service on the job. Is this 
valuable experience, along with that of men 
who've been in the service even longer, now 
to be sacrificed on the altar of patronage 
politics? 


The Masquerade of Polish Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 25, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following: 


RESOLUTION OF PoLIsH ROMAN 
UNION oF AMERICA, UNITED 
Cmcurrs, New ENGLAND BRANCH 


The delegates of 52 societies and 7 circuits, 
numbering more than 15,000 members, of 
the Polish Roman Catholic Union of Amer- 
ica, located in the first district of Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Vermont,- and New 
Hampshire, convened at the united societies 
and circuit meeting held in the Martyr Dolo- 
rosa Hall in Holyoke, Mass., on April 26, 1953, 
unanimously adopted the following resolu- 
tion: 

“Whereas the Communist Government of 
Poland is carrying on a campaign of perse- 
cution, jailing, and murder of Catholic 
priests, dictated by its Soviet masters; and 

“Whereas this communistic regime is 
striving, through compulsory atheistic teach- 
ing in its schools, to annihilate the inherent 
religious spirits of the youth of Christian 
Poland; and 

“Whereas the controlled press, radio, and 
Communist dictators of Poland persist in 
leveling baseless and unjust charges and at- 
tacks on His Holiness, Pope Pius XII; and 

“Whereas the Polish nation is held in 
bondage and is being oppressed and tortured 
by the agents and puppets of Red Russia, 
masquerading as the Polish Government: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That, raising our voices to the 
civilized world, in protest of these vicious 
and inhuman activities of the Soviet tyrants, 
we importune the President and Congress 
of the United States to help Poland, the his- 
toric friend and ally of our country, in its 
difficult struggle against communism and 
all of its evil forces; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of the foregoing 
resolution be forwarded to the President of 
the United States, Dwight D. Eisenhower; 
Vice President Richard Nixon, President of 
the Senate; Hon. Joseph Martin, Speaker of 
the House; United States Senators; and to 
the Members of the United States House of 
Representatives from the State of Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Vermont, and New 


Hampshire.” 


CATHOLIC 
AND 


RESOLUTION COMMITTEE, 
KASIMIR I. KOZAKIEWICZ. 
SOPHIA C. ANDRUSZKIEWICZ. 
Epwarp W. DOBEK. 

JOHN A. BURZYNSKL 
WILLIAM J. SONDAJ. 
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The President Asks for Patience 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1953 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, for 35 
years I have been a steady reader of the 
Stockton (Calif.) Record. During its 
entire history it has contributed much to 
the formulation of sound public opin- 
ion because of its objective news cov- 
` erage and its constructive and pene- 
trating editorials. 

Under leave granted me by the House, 
I am including an editorial which ex- 
presses a commonsense view of how to 
appraise the leadership that President 
Eisenhower has given us. My predic- 
tion is that he will make a great Presi- 
dent because of his frankness, integrity, 
naturalness, and the objectivity with 
which he tackles the stupendous prob- 
lems that come to his office almost daily. 

Following is the editorial: 


THE PRESIDENT ASKS FOR PATIENCE 


Last night’s address by the President of the 
United States was outstanding, and it will 
do much—while strengthening the hand of 
the man in the White House—to allay fear 
and misunderstanding which may have exist- 
ed in regard to some of the Nation’s prob- 
lems. It was a busineslike, straight-from- 
the-shoulder presentation. It was devoid of 
flippancy, chicanery, politics. Its dignity im- 
pressed us. This is a quality which has been 
brought into the White House by Dwight 
Eisenhower. It seems to us that throughout 
the world today there must be greater and 
deeper respect than ever for this sincere, 
practical-minded man. 

Day after day since the inaugural Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has been driving home to 
his Cabinet members the necessity for cut- 
ting back expenses without reducing essen- 
tial Government services or endangering the 
defenses of the country. In a sense, it has 
been an economy administration thus far, 
although it must also be said that under 
present world conditions and threat of war 
there can be no far-reaching economy in 
governmental expenditures. 

There is this for sure, however: A very 
dangerous trend has been reversed; we have 
finally in Washington an administration 
which is doing something toward plugging 
the leaks, strengthening the levees, and 
turning back the flood of fiscal disaster. 

In the campaign last fall there was a 
pledge. It was that taxes would be reduced, 
The fault with that kind of pledge is that it 
raised hopes and wishful thinking to a high 
level. And in hardly more than 100 days of 
the new administration many persons have 
expected the promise to be fulfilled. 

President Eisenhower, in his state of the 
Union message February 2, gave warning that 
too much should not be expected too early. 
He said: 

“Reduction of taxes will be justified only 
as we show we can succeed in bringing the 
budget under control * * * until we can 
determine the extent to which expenditures 
can be reduced * * * the tax structure as a 
whole demands review.” 

With that, the President proceeded to tend 
to the fiscal knitting. Everything that has 
transpired since points to an eventual keep- 
ing of preelection pledges. At least we can 
see in the efficiency and economy efforts of 
the administration that our heads will re- 
main above water. 

President Eisenhower's statement to the 
people last night was well taken and coura- 


geous in view of formidable opposition with- 
in the ranks of his own party. The Record 
believes the people will go along with him 
now that he has laid the cards on the table. 
They knew what they were about last No- 
vember, and they expect results. But they 
are not so undiscerning as to demand an 
overnight miracle. Commonsense alone will 
prevail. It would be completely contrary to 
this to believe, and few do, that a heritage 
of obligations from a previous administra- 
tion could be overcome in a single 12-month 
period. 

If Congress has the courage of the Eisen- 
hower administration it will continue to play 
ball in effecting economies, and it will ex- 
tend the taxes which we all find so burden- 
some until sound business practices can be- 
come operative again in the National Gov- 
ernment. 

The President asks for patience after 100 
days in office. Let us heed his counsel. It 
took two decades to put the Government and 
taxpayers into this mess. Give him time, 
= Dwight Eisenhower will lead us out of 


Report on Rubber Study Conference at 
Copenhagen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1953 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, having 
been honored by being appointed as a 
delegate to represent the Congress at the 
10th International Rubber Study Group 
Conference held in Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, I should like to take this oppor- 


. tunity to report to the House with respect 


to the conference. I should also like to 
briefly explain the bill that I will intro- 
duce tomorrow with respect to the dis- 
posal of our Government-owned syn- 
thetic rubber facilities. 

More than 20 nations were represent- 
ed at the conference, including repre- 
sentatives from Great Britain, France, 
Indonesia, Malaya, Ceylon, Germany, 
Canada, Australia, Denmark, Nether- 
lands, Liberia, and Hungary. There 
were official delegates representing the 
United States from the Department of 
State, Department of Commerce, Gen- 
eral Services Administration, the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, and two 
representing the Congress—myself and 
Mr. John R, Blandford, or counsel of 
the House Committee on Armed 
Services. 

I can say without hesitatation that 
the conference was constructive. We 
all learned much, not only in the official 
proceedings, but in the countless conver- 
sations that took place before and after 
the plenary sessions, 

One of the major subjects of dis- 
cussion was the possibility of creating 
a buffer stock of natural rubber through 
the establishment of a floor and ceiling 
price on natural rubber. It seemed to 
me, as well as to other delegates, that 
there was little sense in discussing a 
buffer stock agreement until the Con- 
gress had expressed its views with re- 
gard to a disposal plan for our synthetic 
rubber facilities. And I am happy to 
say that no further action will be taken 
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with regard to a buffer stock plan until 
later this fall when we shall undoubted- 
ly know what the Congress has decided 
with respect to the disposal of our syn- 
thetic-rubber facilities, 

There was uniform agreement among 
all the nations representec at the Con- 
ference that the United States Govern- 
ment should sell its synthetic-rubber 
facilities to private industry. The fact 
that our Government continues to op- 
erate these synthetic-rubber facilities 
as an integrated unit and thus in effect 
denies to the natural-rubber producers 
the sound business aspects of full and 
free private competition, is a very sore 
point among many of the nations that 
produce natural rubber. Some of the 
nations feel that our Government has 
actually subsidized the synthetic-rubber 
program, I think I can say, without 
fear of contradiction, that the question 
of subsidization can be debated endless- 
ly and no final conclusion, satisfactory 
to all, could ever be attained. There 
are certainly arguments on both sides 
of the question. But one thing was ap- 
parent at the Conference: All of the 
nations welcome private competition, for 
all of the nations feel that the only true 
test of the proper price and proper re- 
lationship of both natural and synthetic 
rubber will come when the plants are in 
the hands of private operators and 
private competition replaces the inte- 
grated operation now inherent in Fed- 
eral control of these facilities. Private 
industry feels that they can produce 
more and better synthetic rubber at the 
present price and eventually at a price 
lower than that charged by the Govern- 
ment today. But strangely enough, the 
natural rubber producing countries 
would welcome this type of competition, 
for then they would know that it was 
an operation of the natural laws of sup- 
ply and demand, without this unknown 
variable of government control, that 
was determining the demand and price 
for natural rubber. 

Mr. Speaker, I can think of nothing 
that would do more to foster healthy and 
friendly relationships with natural rub- 
ber producing countries than the dis- 
posal of our synthetic-rubber plants to 
private industry. I am confident that 
not only will the American people bene- 
fit by obtaining better synthetic rubber, 
but that the competition it creates will 
also result in the production of better 
natural rubber and more and better 
uses for both products. 

On a previous occasion I have ex- 
pressed to this House my opinion that 
we have achieved security in rubber in 
this Nation. I reiterate that statement 
now. I wholeheartedly support the dis- 
posal of our synthetic-rubber facilities 
to private industry. 

There are three principles that must 
control the disposal of these facilities 
to private industry: The first is national 
security, the second is a return to the 
Government of the full-fair value of the 
plants to be sold, and the third is the 
creation of a competitive pattern in this 
industry. With that view in mind I 
shall introduce tomorrow a bill author- 
izing the sale of our Government-owned 
synthetic-rubber facilities. The bill 
that I will introduce will create a syn- 
thetic-rubber facilities disposal commis- 
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sion to be composed of three persons 
appointed by the President. No person 
may serve as a cor:missioner if he is 
engaged in the rubber or petroleum in- 
dustry, or any part of the chemical 
industry that can manufacture feed- 
stocks for synthetic rubber, nor can any 
person serve on the commission if he 
receives a substantial part of his salary 
from any of these three major industries. 

The commission would be authorized 
to take bids for the facilities, negotiate 
the contracts, and award contracts, sub- 
ject only to a final approval by the Con- 


gress. 

Under the bill which I will introduce 
tomorrow, bids must be taken on these 
facilities not less than 45 days after the 
commission has been appointed, nor 
more than 90 days. Following that, the 
commission is given a 4 months’ period 
to negotiate the sales contracts. 

Persons who bid on these facilities 
must supply the commission with certain 
basic information. In particular, they 
must explain to the commission their 
arrangement for feedstocks and their 
ultimate plan for the disposal of the end 
products. Bids must be accompanied 
by a 10 percent deposit of the gross bid, 
not to exceed $1 million for each facility 
bid upon. 

This latter provision is a rather ex- 
treme departure from the original RFC 
disposal report, but it is aimed at elimi- 
nating the possibility of speculators bid- 
ding on the plants since, in addition to 
the high deposit, the bill will also require 
that the potential purchasers possess the 
technical competence necessary to run 
the facilities. 

As I have previously explained, one of 
our guiding tenets in the disposal of 
these plants must be that their disposal 
will strengthen national security. For 
that reason, I think it is particularly im- 
portant that those who purchase the 
plants have the ability to run them and 
in addition have the actual intention of 
producing synthetic rubber. Not only is 
it important from a national security 
viewpoint, but also from a viewpoint of 
greater benefits for mankind. 

I think the House should bear in mind 
that we are dealing with a great, though 
relatively new industry. The future of 
synthetic rubber, in my opinion, is 
boundless. And I do not exaggerate 
when I say that the chemistry of rubber 


and its products may eventually become . 


one of the greatest industries in the 
United States. 

Of course, in disposing of these plants 
we must make sure that those who pur- 
chase the facilities will not be concerned 
only with the manufacture of rubber or 
feedstocks for their own particular 
needs, Many small consumers will have 
to look to the purchasers of these facili- 
ties for their future source of synthetic 
rubber, and we must make sure we es- 
tablish a competitive pattern that will 
assure them a source of supply in the 
same manner as that which prevails in 
other types of industries throughout the 
United States. 

The bill will also contain a national 
security clause which will assure the 
availability of the facilities in the case 
of war or national emergency. Here we 
are concerned primarily with preventing 
the conversion of these facilities to other 


uses. Again, national security in rubber 
must be our guiding principle. 

The bill also sets up certain criteria to 
guide the Commission in negotiating the 
sales contracts. As I have previously 
indicated, the purchasers must have the 
technical competence to run the plants, 
and in addition, the Commission must be 
satisfied that the purchasers actually in- 
tend to operate the facilities for the 
manufacture of synthetic rubber and its 
feedstocks. We do not want people buy- 
ing these facilities for speculative 
purposes. 

In addition, the purchasers must be 
American citizens or, if corporations, 
must be controlled by American citizens. 

Under the bill, the Commission is also 
advised that the disposal must result in 
the potential manufacture of 400,000 
tons of general-purpose rubber, and 
45,060 tons of butyl rubber. Thus, the 
Commission will not recommend any 
sale of the facilities to the Congress, 
with this provision as a guide, unless 
these amounts of rubber production 
could be achieved by the purchasers. 

The bill also permits the sale of syn- 
thetic rubber on hand at the beginning 
of the transfer period to prior con- 
sumers on the basis of the history of 
their past purchases. This is a marked 
departure from the RFC report which 
recommended the sale of stocks on hand 
to the purchasers of the plants. 

Plants not sold will go into standby 
and cannot be sold for 2 years. 

The alcohol-butadiene facilities may 
be leased, but for periods of not less than 
1 year, nor more than 3 years. 

The Government-owned laboratory at 
Akron will be retained by the Govern- 
ment, and research will continue for 
at least a year after the transfer period. 

The bill also requires the Commission 
to seek the advice of the Attorney Gen- 
eral with respect to bringing about fair 
and effective competition as a result of 
the sale of the facilities to private 
industry. 

Final approval of the proposed sales 
rests with the Congress, in that the sales 
recommended by the Commission must 
be submitted to both Houses. If neither 
House disapproves the proposed sales 
during a 30-day period of continuous 
session, then the sales become final. 

If Congress disapproves the proposed 
sales, or if no recommendation is made, 
then the Rubber Act of 1948 is extended 
until March 31, 1956. 

Another very important part of my 
bill deals with the life of the Commission. 
Under the terms of the bill, the Com- 
mission will cease to exist on July 1, 1954. 
I want to stress this point to indicate 
that we are not seeking to establish a 
new bureaucracy. This Commission will 
have a definite, and perhaps difficult 
task. But it is to be created for one pur- 
pose, and after it has served its purpose, 
it will go out of existence. 

We expect to begin hearings on this 
bill on Wednesday, June 3. It is ex- 
pected that the Chairman of the RFC, 
and certain other Government officials 
will be called, as well as many represent- 
atives from the petroleum, rubber, and 
chemical industries. I am confident 


that we will present to the House a bill 


that will take the Government out of 
the rubber business, strengthen our 
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national security, protect the consumers 
of rubber, and result in a very, very fair 
return to the Government on the funds 
that the taxpayers have invested in 
synthetic rubber, 


Richard A. Booth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1953 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks recently held its 33d annual con- 
vention in the Nation’s Capital. The 
convention elected a new president of 
the association. This very distinguished 
honor was conferred upon an outstand- 
ing citizen of my native city of Spring- 
field, Mass. The people of Springfield 
and western Massachusetts are justifi- 
ably proud of the association’s new na- 
tional president, Richard A. Booth. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Booth has long been 
recognized as one of Springfield’s lead- 
ing citizens. He has been and is a good 
and useful citizen to the entire commu- 
nity. His natural reticence, his desire 
for anonymity, and his anxiety to re- 
main in the background—all of these at- 
tributes belie the great amount of pub- 
lic good he has accomplished. He has 
served the people well, both business- 
wise and publicwise. He has been presi- 
dent of the Springfield Institution for 
Savings since December 19, 1946. In that 
capacity, he has done much to assist this 
fine, stable institution to grow into one 
of Massachusetts’ best mutual savings 
banks. His great capacity has been uti- 
lized by directorships with the Spring- 
field Fire & Marine Insurance Co. and 
Springfield Street Railway Co. He has 
given unselfishly of his time and best 
efforts in worthwhile community en- 
deavors—programs that make for a bet- 
ter tomorrow. For, in this field, he 
served as president of Springfield’s Com- 
munity Council and a trustee of the 
Goldthwaite Fund, Horace Smith Fund, 
Springfield College, Springfield Hospital, 
United Fund of Greater Springfield, 
Wesson Maternity Hospital, and Wilbra- 
ham Academy. Few men have given so 
much to so many programs as has Mr, 
Booth. 

Mr. Speaker, I point with pride to the 
fact that this is the first time that one 
from western Massachusetts has been 
honored with the presidency of this na- 
tional association. His tenure as presi- 
dent, I am confident, will reflect great 
credit upon the mutual savings banking 
business, his associates, and his commu- 
nity. Under unanimous consent, I in- 
sert in the Recorp a quotation from Mr. 
Booth’s speech of acceptance on the as- 
sumption of the presidency of the Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks: 

There are 528 mutual savings banks of 
this Nation that now have on deposit more 
than $23 billion, representing the savings of 
more than 20 million Americans. It is a 
matter of utmost importance that the eco- 
nomic foundation ‘of this country remain 
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secure and one of the great bulwarks in 
preserving the stability of our economy is 
this huge accumulation of small capital that 
the people of this Nation have deposited with 
the mutual savings banks, 
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or 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1953 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be print- 
ed in the Appendix of the Recor a series 
of editorials from leading New England 
newspapers commenting on the proposed 
Federal program with reference to the 
New England economy. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the New Bedford (Mass.) Standard- 
Times of May 21, 1953] 


Am FOR New ENGLAND 


Apart from any consideration of the pro- 
gram itself, Senator KxNNED L's ambitious 
and far-reaching plans for Federal legislation 
to help cure New England’s economic ills 
have a definite value. Simply by bringing 
the attention of the Nation’s lawmakers to 
the problem and orienting it to the Nation’s 
whole economic well-being, the junior Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts has performed a 
useful service. But more important, his ef- 
forts to rally the national legislators from 
New England into a unified, dedicated and 
articulate bloc within Congress to speak for 
and plan for New England, in concert, give 
promise of a new order of things in the 
Nation’s Capital. 

It is obvious that ties that bind New Eng- 
land, economically and industrially, are 
stronger than the competitive differences 
between the individual States. Yet, despite 
this compelling reason for mutual endeavor, 
New England’s Senators and Congressmen 
have gone their separate ways in the past. 
Seldom have this area’s Representatives in 
Washington joined forces in the interests of 
the region as a whole. 

If Senator KenNepy’s tremendous efforts 
accomplish only this—a working arrange- 
ment among the national representatives of 
the six New England States—he will have 
accomplished much. 

The program for Federal legislation to bol- 
ster New England's economy offered by KEN- 
NEDY is set forth in a series of 3 speeches, 
2 of which already have been delivered on 
the floor of the Senate. Much of what he 
recommends is not particularly new or orig- 
inal. Revising the Walsh-Healey law to per- 
mit northern textile industries to achieve 
equal footing with their southern rivals in 
competing for Government contracts, rais- 
ing the national minimum wage to $1 an 
hour—another approach toward the equali- 
zation of wage rates North and South; elim- 
inating transportation differentials unfav- 
orable to New England; revising the Taft- 
Hartley law to make it easier for unions to 
organize southern labor, and eliminating 
some of the tax loopholes which give south- 
ern and western communities a competitive 
advantage when bidding for new industry. 

To some or all of these suggestions, there 
will be raised dissenting voices. Southern 
Senators and Congressmen will be reluctant 
to support any legislation that will impair 


that region’s currently favorable position. 
Nor are they certain of unanimous northern 
support. : 

But the Senator from Massachusetts rec- 
ognizes his program is neither fixed nor 
sacred. He and it are both amenable to 
improvements. However, it must be clear 
to all that no program can meet all objec- 
tions it will encounter and still retain any 
value. 

The major innovation included in the 
Kennedy plan is the creation of regional 
industrial development commissions. As he 
envisages them, they would be chartered 
under the Federal Government as tax-free 
enterprises to provide technical and man- 
agement help to new or expanding business. 
The regional Federal Reserve bank would or- 
ganize and sell stock in the Commission and 
all that would be needed to get one started 
would be to have two or more States indi- 
cate their willingness to participate. State 
industrial development organizations could 
gain membership and the regional body 
could make loans to the State commission or 
guarantee its loans if desirable. 

As KENNEDY develops the idea, the re- 
gional commissions would be self-support- 
ing, autonomous and fregionally directed. 
There have been objections to the plan on 
the ground that it smacked of new bureauc- 
racy and New Dealism. There may be other 
valid objections, but this isn’t one of them. 

The only other new principle offered by 
KENNEDY in his first two speeches entails a 
program for permitting quick tax amortiza- 
tions on new industrial buildings and expan- 
sions in labor-surplus areas, and in older 
industries seeking to modernize their plants. 
This is similar to the present system of al- 
lowing quick tax writeoffs for defense in- 
dustries. There should be little objection to 
this provision from any source. 

On the whole Senator Kennepy has dis- 
played a remarkably keen penetration of the 
problems besetting New England's continued 
industrial growth. He has no panaceas to 
offer and he readily admits the Federal Gov- 
ernment can play only a relatively small part 
in overcoming all the obstacles to that de- 
velopment. The major share of the burden 
must be borne by the States, local com- 
munities and the people of New England, 
whose faith in New England’s future will be 
tested by their willingness to invest in it. 

But, inescapably, the Federal Government 
has it in its power to provide an assist in 
this imposing task, and Senator KENNEDY’S 
thoughtful, detailed and comprehensive pro- 
gram deserves a detailed, thoughtful and 
comprehensive analysis and discussion by 
the officials, industrialists, and people of 
New England. This, we can be sure, it will 
receive, 


[From the Boston (Mass.) American of 
May 22, 1953] 
On SOLID GROUND 


Senator JoHN F. KENNEDY made an impor- 
tant contribution to further the welfare and 
stability of the Nation and the several States 
when he deplored the municipal-bond abuses 
which are an increasingly common practice 
in the South. 

It cannot be denied that mortgaging a city 
or town for the more or less exclusive benefit 
of an industry which may or may not survive 
is a hazardous course of action, particularly 
in these inflated times. 

Every other taxpayer in the community has 
to assume the burden which the favored in- 
dustry avoids, and that cannot fail to result 
in a reduction in the general living stand- 
ards. 

Extravagant tax exemptions, which the 
Senator also criticized, have attracted some 
firms to the South from New England, be- 
cause our constitutions and statutes do not 
allow us to engage in this sort of ruinous 
competition, 
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But there is no assurance that the migra- 
tion will be beneficial to the South in the 
long run. An industry which goes bargain 
hunting around the country for cheap labor 
and no taxes can prove more of a liability 
than an asset to a city or town. 

It is a fact, also, that many of the leading 
brokerage houses are seriously disturbed by 
the activities of southern municipalities 
which are erecting mills at public expense 
for lease at almost ridiculous sums to fugi- 
tives from the North. 

If too many municipalities tried to expand 
in this near-Socialist manner, the Federal 
Government might be forced to intervene 
and impose taxes on all city and town bonds. 

Such action would have a serious effect on 
the entire bond market, and the ability of 
cities and towns to make essential public 
improvements would be impaired. 

Senator KENNEDY was on equally solid 
ground when he chided Congress for sanc- 
tioning laws which have perpetuated back- 
ward conditions in the South and tended to 
jeopardize the social progress which the 
North has made in the past half century. 

For, as he advised his colleagues, it would 
be infinitely better so far as the whole Na- 
tion is concerned to bring the South up to 
level of the North rather than to force the 
North to sink to the conditions prevailing 
in those parts of the South which have re- 
sorted to financial schemes and panaceas 
that cannot be easily reconciled with free, 
competitive private enterprise, 


{From the Boston (Mass.) Traveler of 
May 20, 1953] 
AIDING NEw ENGLAND 


Senator Kennepy has fired the first of 
three broadsides intended to jar Congress 
into helping solve New England's economic 
problems. His second will be touched off 
today, and his third will be heard on Friday. 

Briefly, he feels that the major economic 
pains of this region can be eased by a 40- 
step legislative cure-all program, which also 
would benefit all the rest of the Nation, 
He feels that New England isn’t getting 
enough help from Washington to compen- 
sate for the taxes that we New Englanders 
have to shell out. 

His critics are saying that this is a bid 
for unwanted Federal interference in local 
affairs. His backers are saying that we're 
entitled to a lot more Federal aid than we're 
getting and that we'd be idiots not to de- 
mand it. 8 

Leaving that angle out of the picture for 
the moment, there’s no question that we 
have lost large chunks of our industry to 
the South in recent years and that we need 
to modernize and expand, 

Probably no other region has contributed 
as much to the development of this Nation 
as New England has done. In finance, cul- 
ture, and hard-rock construction, New Eng- 
landers have led the way. In textiles, ship- 
ping, science, and learning, they have climbed 
the high peaks. Unfortunately, sometimes 
they have slipped down the far side of those 
peaks and seen others take their place. 

Senator Kennepy’s fight to patch up our 
economic life is an imaginative fight and a 
timely one. 

We're a long way from dead, in this part 
of the country. We have been hurt, but 
we've not been paralyzed. What we want 
now is to overcome those hurts, and regain 
some of our lost leadership. 

In spite of our occasional setbacks, we 
are still up with the leaders. New indus- 
tries are expanding here and beckoning us 
toward a new golden age. Old industries are 
still in the black more often than not. 

But we do need to pull together as a region, 
rather than separately as six States. And 
we are entitled to fair and just consideration 
in Washington when we go there with our 
problems. 

KENNEDY’s program deserves close study. 
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[From the Brockton (Mass.) Enterprise and 
Times of May 20, 1953] 


Senator KENNEDY’s SPEECHES 


Senator JoRN F. Kennepy has delivered 
the first in his series of three congressional 
speeches, all aimed at establishing a pattern 
of progress for New England. 

The Senator made it clear that while he 
was a special-interests pleader—speaking for 
the New England States“ * * the recom- 
mendations I have made * * * would, if en- 
acted, be of benefit to all the people where- 
ever they live.” 

Admitting that the South has taken much 
business from this six-State section, Sen- 
ator KENNEDY commented: “But it is not 
my intention to attempt to penalize the 
South * * * to give New England or the 
North any unfair advantages * * *.” 

All of which will certainly do his cause no 
harm with fellow Senators from the South 
and other sections of this country. 

The junior Senator from Massachusetts 
has made it known he will follow up the pres- 
entation of his program with the introduc- 
tion of and active support for specific legis- 
lative measures embodying its recommen- 
dations. 

Management and labor will weigh the Sen- 
ator's recommendations carefully. It is 
doubtful if what he proposes will please 
both. Yet what is good for New England is 
good for both management and labor, and— 
let us not forget—the people who sent Mr. 
Kennepy to the Senate. 


[From the Augusta (Maine) Kennebec 
Journal of May 20, 1953} 


A Do-SoMETHING PROGRAM FOR NEw ENGLAND 


For the last few years we have seen at 
least one major study or survey per year 
of New England's economic difficulties, 
What, if anything, any of them has accom- 
plished has yet to be shown. 

Now Massachusetts’ new Democratic Sen- 
ator Jon F. KENN EDE comes forward with 
a new approach. His is a 159-page book on 
the region’s economic problems that lays 
more emphasis on action than study. In 
fact, he entitles it “A Program for Con- 
gressional Action.” 

We won’t attempt to review the 50 dif- 
ferent proposals for congressional action, 
ranging from regional industrial develop- 
ment corporations through tax measures to 
encourage business expansion and stepped- 
up job retraining to specific projects such 
as Quoddy and the St. Lawrence seaway. 
The program has been touched on in news 
articles and is the subject of May Craig's 
column on this page today. 

What we do want to comment on is Sen- 
ator KENNEDY’s approach. His study, while 
exhaustive, is of far less importance than 
his program of action. As a matter of fact, 
his study should have required little more 
than an analysis and correlation of ma- 
terial obtained in all the other studies on 
this subject made by the Governors’ Con- 
ference, the New England Council, the Inter- 
Agency Committee, the President’s Economic 
Advisory Commission and all the others. 

But, by proposing a program of action, 
he offers the one thing that has been most 
lacking, intelligent and dynamic leadership. 
He offers a rallying point for the entire New 
England delegation. And he holds a hope 
for getting the attention of the entire Con- 
gress by pointing out that “even though 
many of the recommendations I have made 
are of special importance to New England, 
nevertheless, none is contrary to the national 
interest, but rather would, if enacted, be 
of benefit to all of the people wherever they 
may live * *.” 

He points out that even if the measures 
did benefit New England chiefly, it is recog- 
nized that one region’s prosperity has some 
effect on supporting the entire Nation’s 
prosperity, while a serious depression in any 


one section will eventually take its toll in 
other sections. 

There undoubtedly will be some resistance 
to his program on the grounds that it is 
paternalistic and in violation of States’ and 
local rights. But in nearly every instance 
it will be possible to puncture this stand by. 
pointing out that local and State agencies 
have failed utterly to solve the problems. 

Take, for instance, the city of Lawrence, 
Mass., where unemployment in these boom- 
ing times is close to that of the great de- 
pression. 

Take, for instance, the question of pollu- 
tion, one of the most shameful problems in 
Maine, the State that boasts of its lakes and 
streams. Local communities and the State 


have failed utterly, thus far, to solve the 


problem. Senator KENNEDY points out that 
clean water is one of the major demands 
of industry today, the integrated steel mill 
New England is seeking, for instance. But 
Senator KENNEDY has a concrete proposal 
for solving the problem, both for private 
industry and communities which dump their 
sewage into the rivers. 

The Kennedy program is too broad and 
comprehensive for blanket endorsement. 
But the approach deserves hearty praise 
and support. We'll be interested to hear 
what the Maine delegation members have 
to say about it, 

New England should be hearing a lot from 
this program in the coming months, 
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HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1953 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I have 
today submitted for printing in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a series of edito- 
rials from leading New England news- 
papers with reference to the proposed 
Federal program relating to the New 
England economy. I ask unanimous 
consent that additional editorials on 
the same subject be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Reading (Mass.) Chronicle of 
May 21, 1953] 
A PROGRAM FoR New ENGLAND 


Senator JOHN F. KENNEDY has shown one 
of the reasons he was able to make such 
an impression at the polls last year, He is an 
intelligent and earnest young man going 
about his job in a workmanlike manner. 

Just issued by him is a series of three 
speeches in which he is presenting the eco- 
nomic problems of New England with a pro- 
gram for congressional action. Two of the 
speeches have been presented and the third 
is slated for tomorrow. We have had time 
to examine only the first speech. 

Lumping New England’s problems in one 
package seems to be logical since we have 
many common to the whole area which has 
been sending large sums in Federal taxes to 
Washington and watching the money used to 
help other parts of the country while less 
came back to relieve the plight of some of our 
cities and industries. 

His panacea for New England communities 
like Lawrence and Lowell, suffering from 
labor surpluses, would, he says, help similar 
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communities in, for instance, Tacoma, Terre 
Haute, and Scranton, which also suffer from 
these conditions. His cure for the economic 
stagnation of particular areas is introduction 
of new industries, renovation of old ones, and 
retraining surplus labor for new jobs. 

To this end he recommends and will seek 
Federal legislation for: regional industrial 
development corporations; tax amortization 
incentives to industries expanding in labor 
surplus areas, and older industries seeking 
to replace and modernize equipment; a job- 
retraining program to furnish the unem- 
ployed with new skills; strengthening the 
small-business functions of either RFC or 
SDPA (Small Defense Plant Administration) ; 
providing low-cost power through hydro- 
electric and flood control projects; providing 
an equitable portion of import-duty funds 
for research and market development in the 
fishing industry. 

While much of Senator Kennepy’s speech 
sounds reasonable, it is hard for Republicans 
just committed to less Federal control of 
local affairs to wax enthusiastic over the idea 
of forming new ties with Washington. How- 
ever, in every case where his recommenda- 
tions have a New Deal flavor, he has watered 
it down to make it more palatable. For in- 
stance, in the case of a regional development 
corporation he recommends not a Federal 
agency but enabling legislation for formation 
of such a corporation locally; he does not ask 
direct subsidies for the fishing industry but 
technical research such as the Department 
of Agriculture gives to farmers in large 
measure. 

Whether or not we can agree with all of 
Senator KENNEDY'S program—and it deserves 
considerable study, since it has much meat 
in it—he earns our respect for the exhaustive 
study of New England’s problems which he 
and his staff have made, and the complete- 
ness of the program he is working for. We 
expect to hear more of the junior Senator 
from Massachusetts. 


From the Bridgeport (Conn.) Post of May 
20, 1953 
CHAMPION OF NEW ENGLAND 

Senator JoHN F. KENNEDY, Democrat, of 
Massachusetts, has given the first of three 
talks in the Senate on 40 proposed legislative 
steps to help cure industrial, business, and 
employment ills of New England. And these 
40 proposals for our 6 States, he hopes, will 
also aid the Nation. 

Economic unification is his aim, and we 
hope he can point the way to this great 
achievement without too much intervention 
on the part of the Federal Government. 

Many studies and surveys have been made 


in regard to the New England economy. Cab- 


inet members in the last administration as- 
sured us they had all the answers. We hope 
Senator KENNEDY comes up with something 
more practical. He at least is a New Eng- 
lander, and knows the problems first hand. 

He pointed out that New England accounts 
for more than 20 percent of the Nation's 
textile manufactures, better than 50 percent 
of textile machinery manufacturing, and 
about 50 percent of the production of nails, 
typewriters, lathes, saws, bearings, etc., and 
a large percentage of electrical appliances, 
aircraft and their engines, tools, shoes, rub- 
ber, hardware, and scores of other important 
items. 

The Senator wants to protect this. He is 
not opposed to the South getting its share of 
American industry and business, but he still 
wants New England to retain what it has and 
to expand. Mr. KENNEDY also feels that New 
England “can no longer pour tax funds into 
the economic development of other regions 
without receiving some fair consideration of 
its own problems from Congress. In recent 
years, New England has contributed far more 
funds to the Federal Government than have 
been returned in Government services or 
expenditures.” He has something there. 
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Briefly, his first address called for: 

Establishment of regional industrial de- 
velopment corporations; tax amortization in- 
centives; stepped-up job retraining; aids to 
small business; fullest investigation of natu- 
ral resources, development of hydroelectric 
power, flood control and prevention of water 
pollution; continuation of appropriations for 
surveying land and water resources; Con- 
necticut River flood control; aid to fishing 
industry; intensive study of the Passama- 
quoddy project (Maine); and immediate con- 
struction of the St. Lawrence power project. 

He seems to have produced a comprehen- 
sive study of most of our problems, and by 
the time he has finished his addresses to the 
Senate, he may at least point to a pathway 
which will lead to more prosperity for the 
area. 

Some of his steps are highly controversial. 
Some of the program will be seen as New 
Dealish. But it at least reveals that this 
United States Senator is ready to wage a 
legislative fight for the interests of the region 
of which his State isa part. Unquestionably 
New England needs more champions in the 
national legislature. 


[From the Woburn (Mass.) Times of May 
19, 1953] 


Senator JOHN F. KENNEDY OF MASSACHUSETTS 


The initial clarion call for the protection 
of New England industry was launched yes- 
terday in the history-making step taken by 
Senator JoHN F. KENNEDY, of Massachusetts, 
in the 2-hour speech on the floor of the 
United States Senate. Senator KENNEDY 
plans two more such speeches in which he 
will complete his economic digest which he 
and his researchers have promulgated after 
lengthy study. 

Senator KENNEDY does not plan a New 
England bloc to force recognition in the 
National Capital, but stated in his open- 
ing that he wanted to discuss the eco- 
nomic problems of New England and the role 
of the Federal Government in the solution 
of such problems.” He said: “I want to make 
it clear from the outset, however, that nei- 
ther the problems which I shall discuss nor 
the congressional measures which I shall 
propose are peculiar in their application to 
New England economy.” He added that se- 
rious labor surpluses not only exist in Law- 
rence and Lowell, Mass., but they also im- 
pair the prosperity of dozens of other areas, 
such as Tacoma, Wash., West Frankford, Ill., 
Durham, N. C., and he named a score of 
other sections. 

In the 159 page book assembled by Sen- 
ator Kennepy, who forwarded a copy to the 
Woburn Daily Times, he treated the eco- 
nomic illnesses of New England which are 
also general in other sections, and the treat- 
ment of them, in some cases calling for 
the application of legislation already enacted 
will or should erase partisan lines in New 
England, noted in industrial history for 
its rugged individualism. 

Senator Kennepy treats such subjects as 
job retaining, analyzes parts of the Taft- 
Hartley Act which are detrimental to New 
England’s interest and beneficial to the 
South in luring our textile industries to 
that section, and calls for a modification on 
these inequities. He calls for a minimum of 
$1 an hour wage in these industries south of 
the Mason and Dixon line as well as in 
Massachusetts, and he points to the 80th 
Con action which made millions avail- 
able for the fight against water supply pollu- 
tion, asserting that New England could use 
its share of these available funds for the 
sewerage disposal in areas where the water 
supplies are either polluted or threatened 
by the lack of sewerage. 

The New England treatise is a masterpiece 
of study analysis, and justifiable demand for 
proper distribution of the Government ex- 
penditures to harrassed areas. The youthful 
Senator not only amazed his colleagues on 
the floor of the Senate but arched the eye- 


brows of political editorial writers and col- 
umnists with his straight-forward and thor- 
ough treatment of a subject which is bound 
to have some results. The document he has 
prepared if commercialized, should be New 
England’s best seller. 


[From the Portland, Maine, Press-Herald of 
May 20, 1953] 
KENNEDY WOUTID HELP NEw ENGLAND To 
PROSPER 


Old age can mean death, or it can mean 
strength and maturity. While the vitality 
of New England, a venerable elder among 
America’s regional civilizations, is believed 
by some to have hit its peak and started a 
tumble to the grave, others refuse to give up. 
Others predict a new lease on life for the 
aging patient if treated with care and wis- 
dom. 

Senator Jonn KENNEDY must be listed 
among the hopeful; more than that, he must 
be listed among those willing to give his 
time and energy to reach an intelligent 
diagnosis before prescribing a remedy. 

During the young Senator’s 5 short 
months in Washington he has been busily 
studying his region, examining its economic 
life and worrying about the future. The re- 
sults of his findings and the pattern of his 
proposals are being outlined in three 
speeches, the first delivered Monday, the 
second scheduled for today, the last one next 
Monday. 

In his first chapter he proposed regional 
industrial development corporations to en- 
courage business activity, revision of income 
tax laws to stimulate industrial growth, a 
job-retraining program to stem the flow of 
workers from unemployment areas, and the 
development of the area’s power potential. 

Senator KENNEDY’s approach cannot be 
appraised until the second and third chap- 
ters are revealed, but he made it clear in his 
first speech that his program, while based on 
New England's problems, related in general 
to the national picture. He further stated 
that he would suggest 40 legislative steps to 
implement his plan, legislation he insists 
would be as important for the rest of the 
Nation as for New England. 

KENNEDY was wise, when he started his 
project, to include all six New England States, 
not just Massachusetts, and certainly he is 
wise now to promote his ideas as something 
of national significance, not purely a regional 
development scheme. 

His strategy should pay off when he pre- 
sents his 40 legislative proposals to his col- 
leagues in Washington. He has done his 
best to eliminate antagonism from other 
New England Congressmen, to enlist sup- 
port from the rest of the Nation. Whether 
or not all his proposals prove of a practical 
nature, New England should applaud him 
for his devotion to the region’s future, his 
painstaking research in staking out a course 
of action, his shrewd political maneuvering 
in seeking a fair hearing. 


From the Boston (Mass.) Record of 
May 20, 1953] 
KENNEDY Paves War 


It is heartening and inspiring to find an 
outstanding member of the New England 
congressional delegation taking the floor of 
the United States Senate and demanding 
fair treatment for our six-State area. 

Not everyone will agree with Senator JOHN 
F. KENNEDY. 

There are bound to be many who will 
suggest different ways to cure the business, 
industrial, and employment ills of this sec- 
tion. 

But that is not the important point, and 
the person who allows himself to be con- 
fused by technicalities misses the Senator’s 
purpose. 

The important point is that our own Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts contributed the 
tremendous sum of $1,838,000,000 to the Fed- 
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eral Government last year and received only 
the relatively scant sum of $70 million from 
the Federal Government. 

These figures are not the Senator’s. They 
are the Massachusetts Federation of Tax- 
payers’ Association’s. And one does not 
have to be an Einstein to see that“ Massa- 
chusetts, like the rest of New England, has 
been compelled by unfair laws to drain its 
own resources for the benefit of the rest of 
the Nation. 

Furthermore, it would have been impos- 
sible for the Federal Government to siphon 
away the resources of Massachusetts and 
New England in this manner if our own 
congressional delegation had not been lax 
and apathetic on many occasions when it 


.should have taken the stand which Senator 


KENNEDY took in his first major speech in 
the upper branch of the national legislature. 

New England is a comparatively small part 
of the United States, as we have said at least 
a thousand times in the past 20 years. The 
combined area of our six States is much 
smaller than many single States in the West. 
It is not much larger than a Texas county. 

So it is only a matter of obvious common- 
sense that our own self-interest requires 
us to to work together in the closest pos- 
sible harmony and to avoid all temptation 
to engage in cut-throat competition. 

When Massachusetts prospers the whole 
New England area shares the increase in 
industrial and employment activity. If 
Maine undertakes a major improvement, 
some good is bound to come across the State 
border into New Hampshire and Massachu- 
setts. Any program that lifts the standard 
of living in Vermont cannot fail to be bene- 
ficial to New Hampshire and Connecticut. 

All this was ordained by geography long 
before there were any States or any country. 

It is truthful and realistic consequently 
to say that Senator KENNEDY is only looking 
at the situation as it exists and encouraging 
everybody else in New England, and espe- 
cially the members of the New England con- 
gressional delegation to be equally factual 
and practical. 

We profoundly hope that all our Con- 
gressmen and Senators can be induced to 
give similar speeches in Washington and 
thus make it plain to their law-maker col- 
leagues that New England has abandoned 
the role of Santa Claus and intends, from 
now on, to get a square deal from Uncle Sam. 


[From the Worcester (Mass.) Gazette of 
May 19, 1953] 

Mr. KENNEDY REPORTS ON NEW ENGLAND 

In the first of three congressional speeches 
on the subject, Senator JoRN F. KENNEDY 
yesterday began his outline of a program of 
legislation and legislative action for im- 
proving New England's economy. 

Some of the ideas are excellent. Others 
have less merit. But the important feature 
of the Senator’s effort is that it brings to- 
gether, in one package, so much of the in- 
formation and so many of the suggestions 
developed piecemeal in the dozens of sur- 
veys that have embraced this field. 

The Kennedy formula stresses the need 
for more financial assistance to New Eng- 
land’s small business. The proposal is made 
for permitting industries in surplus-labor 
areas to take advantage of faster tax write- 
off, an idea that has gained considerable 
popularity in Washington during recent 
weeks. 


Mr. KENNEDY’s program includes Federal 
assistance for training New Englanders in 
the special skills needed in a greater indus- 
trial diversity. 

Old suggestions for hydroelectric develop- 
ment are revived—although nothing is said, 
surprisingly enough, of the more promising 
possibility of cheaper electric power from 
atomic reactors. 

The Senator very correctly points to the 
gains New England might make through 
better control of stream pollution; and he 
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proposes assistance to the area’s fishing in- 
dustry, long neglected, he says, by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

As the Massachusetts legislator develops 
his theme in speeches to be given on Wed- 
nesday and next Monday, he will doubtless 
add many more specific items’ to his list, and 
we shall await them with interest. 

There is not likely to be any widespread 
agreement on the whole program, and it 
may need to be tailored before it meets the 
satisfaction of the New England group in 
Congress, which Mr: KENNEDY believes 
should join ranks on regional questions. 
But this is a forthright start, in any event. 


Address of Hon. James A. Farley 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. DONOVAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1953 


Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
by Hon. James A. Farley at solemn dedi- 
cation of the Don Bosco Juniorate, West 
Haverstraw, N. Y., May 24, 1953: 


Any thoughtful person reflecting upon the 
history of the church would find it difficult 
to escape the conviction that the hand of 
God directs and protects His church at all 
times. And perhaps the factor that would 
most quickly bring about this conviction is 
that in every crisis the church has been 
blessed with saintly leaders who met the 
challenge of their times. This is today’s 
story in the career of a boy from Brooklyn, 
Francis Xavier Ford, whose sacred remains lie 
in a pit somewhere within the boundafies of 
Red China. In other centuries other names 
appear—the gentle Francis of Assisi, daring 
Loyola, the brilliant St. Augustine, St. 
Dominic and his disciple St. Thomas Aquinas, 
and in the last century, St. John Bosco. 

Each of these leaders—and they are but 
a few of the many who might be cited—came 
to grips with some issue or situation of his 
own times, an issue that needed sanctified 
leadership. And they not only provided a so- 
lution of their centuries’ particular problems 
but also bequeathed their pattern for the 
generations that followed them. I mean to 
say that these men were truly a part of their 
own age. They were by no means detached 
from life about them. Though their most 
important contribution was a holy life which, 
of course, is the most important contribution 
that any individual may make to his time, 
these saints provided their age with some 
special gift that had a particular value. 

For instance, the teaching and example of 
the little poor man of Assisi were largely 
responsible for an era of social progress. The 
Spanish soldier Ignatius presented not only 
to his own age but to later times a pattern 
for intellectual progress. John the Baptist 
de la Salle developed a method for education 
that has become in many respects the foun- 
dation of constructive modern educational 
techniques. 

Here are contributions to the well-being 
of humanity. The popular phrase might call 
it contributions for country, but country 
must be taken to mean everyone’s country. 
So it was in the case of John Bosco, under 
whose gentle influence we assemble. Our 
saint was a citizen of the last century. His 
years for those who wish to remember them 
were 1815-88, and his homeland, Italy. His 
century, therefore, was caught in the back- 
wash of the French Revolution and the ef- 
fects of the Napoleonic wars besides feeling 
the impact of the industrial revolution 


which reached John Bosco’s country during 
his own times. And, of course, the force of 
Marxism was also a very real threat after 
1848. 

St. John Bosco’s career in some details 
followed that of the average country priest. 
He came from a good family where simplicity 
and industry were the rule. His father died 
when he was an infant, leaving the care 
and support of three young children to his 
mother. Thus poyerty entered the picture. 
There were almost no opportunities for 
making one’s way even for the most ambi- 
tious and young John was forced to take 
the only available opening, the dull job of 
tending sheep. Meantime, the thought of 
the priesthood was constantly before him and 
through heroic sacrifices on the part of his 
family, as well as his own, he was able to 
become a priest. The story is an old one 
to this audience but the outline of his career 
deserves to be repeated, not so much to re- 
call his important achievements as to learn 
of the force behind them for its value to- 
day. 

The social problem during the 19th cen- 
tury was of terrifying proportions almost 
everywhere, but in Italy it was especially 
acute. A program of education suited to 
the needs of the times and to those whom 
it must serve was a first goal. The effects 
of the newly invented machines that had 
begun to revolutionize manufacturing pro- 
cesses were becoming known in Italy. To- 
day, of course, the factories of northern 
Italy are world-famous for their variety of 
products fabricated and the superiority of 
their workmanship. The foundation for a 
great deal of this progress was laid in John 
Bosco’s day. He recognized at once the need 
of training programs that would help young 
men meet a changing economy and so John 
Bosco inaugurated a type of school that to- 
day is extolled as the vocational school. 

John Bosco was something of a pioneer in 
this field. Since there were many who 
needed to supplement their formal educa- 
tion, but who must spend their days in the 
shop or factory or on the farm, John Bosco 
organized a special form of night school— 
wholesome recreation, supervised by sympa- 
thetic leaders and so planned to reach the 
greatest possible number, John Bosco also 
recognized as an almost essential activity. 

We may, with some justification, take sat- 
isfaction in our own modern program of rec- 
reation but here was an obscure priest, over 
a century ago, with limited resources and 
primitive materials building a recreational 
program that we may well envy because it 
really reached those who needed it. In this 
connection, it is well worth studying some 
of the elements of John Bosco's successful 
programs. 

Nature and the beauties of the world about 
us, John Bosco in company with so many 
great souls, recognized as a source for per- 
sonal betterment and happiness. That his 
boys might be conscious of the beauty of 
God's creation, he organized hikes to those 
lovely spots where broad view or picturesque 
stretches of meadowland, or tall hills or 
groves of noble trees, would delight them. 
Our saint knew that most boys like music 
and that they derive great satisfaction in 
playing musical instruments. And so those 
who had any talent whatever were instructed 
in the playing of a band instrument, while 
all were taught to listen to music with 
pleasure. 

Father Flanagan’s oft-quoted sentiment, 
“There is no such thing as a bad boy,” Don 
Bosco understood in his own effective way. 
A saint himself, he knew the weakness of 
human nature and understood the impor- 
tance of preventive measures. That which 
today might be called the prevention of 
delinquency was for him an old story. His 
programs for the young always took into 
account the realities of our fallen nature. 
His faith was the Catholic teaching of the 
efficacy of divine grace through the sacra- 
ments, 
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Perhaps the most important thought that 
I might attempt to leave with you is that 
Don Bosco’s program was not a dated one, 
but a plan for the ages. There is no con- 
structive plan today for the betterment of 
youth that is not, in essence, a reflection of 
the strivings and the plannings of this hum- 
ble priest of the last century. We do well 
then to try to evaluate as well as to compre- 
hend the factors that made his work so 
uniquely successful. Even a superficial ex- 
amination shows that though these were 
based upon the hard facts of contemporary 
life they were, nevertheless, entirely spiritual. 

Schools organized to teach boys to make a 
better living had as their first objective to 
teach boys to live better. Healthful recrea- 
tion was an important element in his plan, 
but this was so directed that the boys 
learned that Our Lady is the Cause of Our 
Joy and there is no more appealing picture 
than that of this gentle priest clad in a 
rusty cassock with his boys about him kneel- 
ing on the green grass while reciting the 
ancient prayers of the church. 

That picture, of course, is the essential 
one in the biography of Don Bosco and the 
story of his achievements. For whatever 
might have been accomplished through his 
thoughtfully planned technical schools these 
were but a means to an end. To make good 
men was his real objective. While helping 
boys to make a living and showing them the 
finer ways of enjoyment had their own value, 
nevertheless, his boys were never permitted 
to forget the reason of their existence. 

We have here a noble building. Into its 
construction have entered the imagination 
of a gifted architect and the hundred skills 
of the builder, the mechanics, the laborers, 
the students, and any others who partici- 
pated in its erection. Into this mass of 
brick and stone and steel and glass have been 
poured the prayers of the followers of a 
saint, his priests and religious and their 
associates. All the functions that such a 
building may provide for will be found here, 
and perhaps to a surpassing degree, for 
St. John Bosco never permitted himself nor 
would have tolerated in his followers any 
way of work that was less than the best. His 
pupils in his own day were expected to main- 
tain high standards of accomplishment and 
those who now have been called to carry on 
his work can do no other. 

This building is theirs and his. 


Military Shoe Supplies of Russia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 25, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Tele- 
gram-News, of Lynn, Mass.: 

Is RUSSIA STOCKPILING SHOES FOR WAR? 

One of the Government's top agency offi- 
cials believes that a recent development in 
Russia and Iron Curtain countries—the un- 
precedented stockpiling of hides, leather, and 
leather shoes—is the tipoff on possible Soviet 
war plans now in the making. 

While Malenkov and other Russian lead- 
ers talk peace, says this official, the Russian 
shoe industry is busy breaking all production 
records, turning out millions of pairs of shoes 
that apparently never reach Russian civilians. , 

In an.exclusive interview appearing in the 
current issue of Leather and Shoes, leading 
industry magazine, this official warns that 
Russia is breaking all its production records 
in a concentrated effort to build up its mili- 
tary shoe supplies, 
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Witness the following facts: The U. S. S. R. 


Embassy in London has announced that So- 


viet shoe production last year broke all na- 
tional records there by reaching a total of 
375 million pairs—fully 145 million pairs 
above the U. S. S. R.’s previous record in 
1940 of 230 million pairs and almost double 
the 1950 production. This year’s quota is 
even higher, says the Embassy report. 

Yet this record in shoe production hasn’t 
put a single extra pair of shoes on one Rus- 
sian civilian’s feet, according to all reports. 
Everyone returning from Russia tells of the 
severe shoe shortage and the exorbitant 
prices, from $60 to $120 that a Russian civil- 
ian must pay for a pair of badly made shoes. 

For Russian civilian shoes still remain 
shoddy by western standards. Use of cheap 
plastic materials are common throughout the 
shoe. So are cardboard soles and wooden 


pegs. 

If Russia produced enough leather shoes 
last year to provide almost 2 pairs for each 
of her 200 million inhabitants—who appar- 
ently did not receive them—where then, this 
official asks, did the extra pairage go? The 
logical answer is the military stockpile. 


Social Security Pay-As-We-Go 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1953 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, 
thoughtful students of our social-secu- 
rity system have long been concerned 
over the so-called reserve principle upon 
which the system is based. As the 
progenitors of the system planned it, em- 
ployers and employees would contribute 
through payroll taxes until a reserve of 
some $47 billion was accumulated, at 
which time the annual contributions to 
the fund, plus interest, amounting to ap- 
proximately $1.5 billion annually would 
just about meet annual demands on the 
fund and thus stabilize it. Meanwhile, 
of course, the $47 billion, or most of it, 
would have been diverted to the general 
running expenses of the Government 
and charged up against our national 
debt. Secretary of the Treasury Mor- 
genthau persuaded the House Ways and 
Means Committee to accept this highly 

dubious, if not dishonest device on the 

grounds that the funds being paid into 
the social security trust fund would be 
used to retire the national debt. On the 
contrary, they have only increased the 
national debt. 

Among the many who have challenged 
the wisdom and honesty of this procedure 
was the late Senator Vandenberg, who, 
in 1939, said: 


The full reserve is not necessary to the 
safety of the old-age pension system. It did 
not enter the law primarily for social-service 
purposes. It was and is a Treasury device to 
cushion general deficits. It results in the di- 
version of vast trust funds to pay for general 
Federal spending so long as we have an un- 
balanced budget. 

The truth is that the full reserve got into 
the law for an ulterior reason. The actuarial 
advisers of the President's Committee on Eco- 
nomic Security were a unit against it. But 
the President insisted, and the House Ways 
and Means Committee yielded when Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Morgenthau frankly 


told it on February 5, 1935, that the device 
was advisable, not for social security, but to 
retire a large part of the public debt. 


Many others have spoken out against 
the accumulation of this reserve fund, 
notably John T. Flynn, who, in 1939, 
commented that “no government would 
dare to attempt to support itself out of 
a payroll tax if it honestly proclaimed 
its purpose. The workers have remained 
silent because they have been deceived.” 

Mr. Speaker, the prophetic wisdom in 
these statements has become apparent 
over the years, with the result that Con- 
gress has repeatedly postponed the 
planned increases in payroll taxes, which 
would have only increased the reserve 
fund and provided the insatiable Federal 
Government with more funds for deficit 
financing at the expense of the gainfully 
employed. Last year, the Republican 
platform called for a careful review of 
the entire social-security system, includ- 
ing universal pay-as-we-go pension 
plans. 

Now, President Eisenhower has him- 
self given impetus to those studies by 
calling for another postponement of a 
scheduled increase in social-security 
taxes, and for handling old-age tax and 
trust accounts more nearly on a pay-as- 
you-go basis. 

This is assuredly a step in the right di- 
rection if this Government is to keep 
faith with its citizens. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include in the Recor the following edi- 
torial on the subject from the Buffalo 
News of May 22, 1953: 


Socia, SECURITY Pay as WE Go 


Buried deep in President Eisenhower's 
broadcast on the budget dilemma was a 
major policy pronouncement on a question 
far removed from his major topic. The sig- 
nificance of it wasn’t stressed, but the Presi- 
dent came out solidly in this speech for a 
pay-as-we-go system of social security and 
an end to the myth that the old-age security 
fund is a true actuarial reserve. 

The policy was proclaimed obliquely in 
reference to the scheduled increase in the 
old-age retirement tax from 3 to 4 percent 
next January. This, said the President, “can 
and should be postponed, for the old-age and 
survivors trust fund has now reached $18 
billion and receipts at present tax rates are 
in excess of current expenditures. This will 
be worthwhile saving to wage earners and, in 
my judgment, is simple justice to them.” 

The President followed this up in his mes- 
sage to Congress the next day by declaring 
flatly that “from now on the old-age tax 
and trust accounts, while maintaining the 
contributory principle, should be handled 
more nearly on a pay-as-you-go basis.” 

Congress has been moving in this direc- 
tion for a long time, but it has taken a 
devious path. From time to time, as sched- 
uled increases in social-security taxes fell 
due, Congress has postponed them another 
year without quite admitting that the re- 
serve-fund principle was unrealistic and a 
pay-as-you-go system desirable. 

The last Republican platform faced the 
question a little more squarely, pledging “a 
thorough study of universal pay-as-we-go 
pension plans.” President Eisenhower has 
already recommended extending coverage to 
make it more nearly universal, and now, in 
regard to financing, he has taken his stand 
for the pay-as-you-go principle. What it 
means, fundamentally, is that, instead of pre- 
tending that the present working generation 
is contributing enough to cover its own re- 
tirement many years from now, this genera- 
tion will be contributing only enough to 
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cover the benefits of those now in retire- 
ment. The fund that has been accumulated, 
instead of posing as an actuarial reserve 
(which it hasn't been for years), will be more 
in the nature of a revolving fund to cover 
fluctuations in income and outgo so that 
contribution and benefit schedules need not 
be adjusted from year to year. In any case, 
the decision not to press for a tax increase 
next January 1 is not an evasion, but a delib- 
erate and significant step toward pay as 


you go. 


Watershed Projects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1953 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
submit the following copy of a statement 
which I made before the Subcommittee 
on Appropriations for the Department 
of Agriculture on April 29, 1953: 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate your courtesy 
in giving Senator Cartson and myself an 
opportunity to present a program for water- 
shed activities in a large number of small 
watersheds. 

This program is conservative both as to 
the amount of money involved and as to 
the kind of work which will be undertaken. 
Before presenting the program itself I would 
like to briefly review the situation which 
exists with respect to watershed programs 
at the present time. 

The Omnibus Flood Control Act of 1936 
authorized the Secretary of Agriculture to 
develop watershed programs. Under this 
act and amendments thereto a few water- 
shed projects have been authorized and for 
a number of years this subcommittee has 
made appropriations to carry on those proj- 
ects, However, these appropriations have 
been exceedingly meager; the projects have 
developed slowly; and none has progressed 
far enough as yet to demonstrate what can 
be achieved in the way of flood control on 
these projects. In most cases it will be 
many years at the present rate of appropri- 
ations before the projects can be completed, 
A few additional projects have been sub- 
mitted to the Public Works Committees of 
the House and Senate. 

There is another route, however, by which 
watershed projects may be authorized and 
carried out. That is under the provisions 
of Public Law 46, 74th Congress, which sets 
up the Soil Conservation Service and gives 
that Service authority to deal with all mat- 
ters relating to conservation. Among other 
purposes of the act are flood control, the 
prevention of the impairment of reservoirs 
and the maintenance of nayigability of 
rivers and Harbors, 

In carrying out the provisions of the act 
the Secretary is authorized, among other 
things, “to carry out preventive measures 
including but not limited to engineering 
operations, methods of cultivation, the grow- 
ing of vegetation, and changes in use of 
land.“ 

It is further provided in section 2 of the 
act that the activities authorized may be 
carried out on federally owned land or “on 
any other lands upon obtaining proper con- 
sent or the necessary rights or interests in 
such lands,” 

The act further provides that as a condi- 
tion to the extension of benefits under the 
act on privately owned lands the Secretary 
of Agriculture may insofar as he may deem 
necessary for the purpose of the act require 
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“contributions in money, services, materials 
or otherwise to any operations conferring 
such benefits.” 

The projects which we are submitting for 
the consideration of the subcommittee con- 
sisting of 48 small watersheds in 27 States 
have all been surveyed and planned by the 
Soil Conservation Service under the act which 
I have just described, that is, Public Law 46 
of the 74th Congress. These projects have 
been prepared by the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice at the request of Senator CARLSON and 
myself. They have not been approved by 
the Department of Agriculture or by the 
Bureau of the Budget. However, I am ad- 
vised that if funds are made available, work 
could begin immediately on all of these proj- 
ects. In every case arrangements have been 
made with local governmental agencies and 
landowners for cooperation in the construc- 
tion of the projects. 

The total estimated Federal cost of all of 
these projects is $28,706,000. The estimated 
Federal cost for the fiscal year 1954 is $5,100,- 
000. One of these projects could be com- 
pleted in 1 year. Two others will require 10 
years for completion. Most of them can be 
completed in from 3 to 6 years. It is esti- 
mated by the Soil Conservation Service that 
the landowners, State and local agencies, and 
special p districts will expend ap- 
proximately $30 million in completing these 
programs. Thus the local contributions will 
constitute slightly more than 50 percent of 
the total cost. 

As already stated all of these projects have 
been studied and surveyed by the Soil Con- 
servation Service. I have been furnished 
with a brief description of the manner in 
which these particular projects were selected 
and worked out. I now want to quote from 
the statement which has been furnished me 
by the Soil Conservation Service on this sub- 

ect: 
g “Special survey reports of 13 of these small 
watersheds were prepared as directed by 
Congress following the severe floods of 1951 
in the Midwest. One hundred eighty-six 
thousand eight hundred dollars was pro- 
vided for this purpose in the Second Sup- 
plemental Appropriations Act (Public Law 
254) of the 82d Congress, Ist session. 
These watersheds are Bill's Creek, Claussen 
Creek, Lost Creek, Little Delaware-Mission 
Creek, and Uehlin Creek in Kansas; Dry 
Creek in Nebraska; East Willow Creek and 
South Fork of the Crow in Minnesota; East 
Branch of the South Fork of the Black- 
water and Lost Creek in Missouri; Honey 
Creek in Iowa; Money Creek and Old Tom 
Creek in Illinois. 

“The surveys of the two subwatersheds 
of the San Antonio River in Texas included 
were made with funds made available by 
the San Antonio River Canal and Conserv- 
ancy District. The district has sufficient 
funds on hand to make substantial local 
contributions in carrying out the program 
in two subwatersheds recommended. 

“Five work plans, covering watersheds 
recommended in this report, were prepared 
as the result of specific requests by local 
organizations. Contra Costa County, Calif., 
paid most of the cost of the work plan for 
Walnut Creek and Ventura County, Calif., 
paid for the work plan for Calleguas Creek. 
Three soil conservation districts and Lake 
County, Calif., all contributed to the prepa- 
ration of the work plan for Adobe Creek. 
The Agua Fria Soil Conservation District 
and Maricopa County Water Conservation 
District No. 1 participated in the preparation 
of the White Tanks project work plan in 
Arizona. The Great Brook work plan was 
prepared in cooperation with the Chenango 
County Soil Conservation District, New York. 

“The other 28 watersheds recommended 
were all sample areas which were carefully 
surveyed in the preparation of flood control 
survey reports of larger watersheds. 

“With the exception of Walnut Creek 
(Calif.), Adobe Creek (Calif.), Great Brook 
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(N. Y.), and the White Tanks project (Ariz.), 
the watersheds are all covered by completed 
flood control surveys which have been, or 
will soon be, presented to Congress. In all 
cases the programs, when fully installed and 
maintained as recommended, will produce 
benefits substantially in excess of costs, The 
landowners and operators and others con- 
cerned have expressed their desire to co- 
operate. 

“The information at hand is sufficient to 
enable departmental technicians working 
with the local people to complete the spe- 
cific arrangements for carrying out a plan 
of operations shortly after the funds are 
made available so that substantial progress 
can be made in the installation of land treat- 
ment measures and of measures primarily for 
flood prevention during the fiscal year. 

“Although the larger part of the work con- 
templated to be done under this estimate 
would be applied on agricultural lands in the 
several small watersheds, it is planned to 
install work also on headwater areas which 
fall within national forests or in non-Fed- 
eral forest lands. The Forest Service will be 
allocated funds for this work. In general, 
the works of improvement programs would 
be similar to those being applied in the 11 
watersheds authorized in the Flood Control 
Act of 1944 and which have been in opera- 
tion since fiscal year 1946.” 

The Soil Conservation Service advises that 
of the total Federal cost amounting to $28,- 
706,000, about $24,000,000 will be needed for 
measures for flood prevention where the 
lands primarily benefited are downstream 
from the site of the installation. Four mil- 
lion, seven hundred and six thousand dol- 
lars will be needed: to intensify the land 
treatment on the watersheds in order to keep 
that program ahead of the structural 
measures. 

I am attaching to this original statement 
a list of the 48 projects which shows the lo- 
cation and estimated cost and the period 
required for completion of each individual 
project. 

I am sure that the members of this sub- 
committee are aware of the tremendous in- 
terest in watershed programs which exists 
throughout the country today. As a matter 
of fact I am convinced that the country is 
far ahead of the Department of Agriculture 
and the Congress on this subject. All over 
the country people have awakened to the 
realization that soil conservation and the 
terraces, gully stops, contour farming, check 
dams and stock ponds designed to hold the 
water where it falls are an essential part of 
flood control. Furthermore they are begin- 
ning to realize that these waterholding prac- 
tices and structures must be applied 
throughout whole upstream watershed areas, 
of which there are thousands, if we are to 
take the action necessary to prevent disas- 
trous floods and flood damage. 

A program under which we go to the head- 
waters of the streams and beyond that to 
the farm land and the range and forest areas 
where the water falls in order to hold aş 
much of the water as possible in that area 
makes sense from several standpoints. In 
the first place if we put the land where the 
rain falls to its proper use and if we take 
steps to set up good crop practices, terraces 
and grassed spillways, small ponds, gully 
plugs, and minor reservoirs on the smaller 
streams, these steps will directly prevent 
some of the greatest flood damage now tak- 
ing place. In saying this I am referring to 
the damage which occurs on the uplands and 
in the valleys of the smaller streams. 

Surveys made by the Soil Conservation 
Service show that 75 percent of our average 
annual flood loss occurs above our main river 
valleys. This of course is due in part to 
the fact that the major river flood plains and 
cities along the rivers are already protected 
in part at least by levees and major reser- 
voirs. But the main reason that the greatest 
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damage occurs where it does is because the 
greatest loss from floods is the loss of the 
soil itself. 

In 1951 after the record-breaking flood on 
the Kansas River and other streams in that 
area, the Soil Conservation Service made a 
survey of the storm and flood damage in 
Kansas and Nebraska during the month of 
July. That survey showed that the loss of 
crops on upland farms amounted to approxi- 
mately $110 million; that the loss of irre- 
placeable topsoil there was estimated at 
$200 million; and losses from flood water and 
sediment in the creek bottoms and in the 
small stream valleys above the points where 
specific flood protection had been proposed 
were estimated to be $102 million; or a total 
of $412 million, all of which occurred before 
we even got to the areas which were severely 
flooded. 

Yet I am sure that the public generally 
thought that practically all the damage Oc- 
curred in Kansas City and Topeka and other 
cities along the Kansas River. The thing to 
remember is that each year and every year 
this loss of crops and soil occurs in the up- 
stream areas but it is only occasionally that 
important damage is done on the main 
streams. R 

Yet another reason why flood control to 
be effective must start where the water falls 
is that the greatest menace to the reservoir 
and levee program is siltation which can only 
be prevented by treatment of the land and 
upstream control. Illustr: tions of the folly 
of overlooking this can be found everywhere 
that reservoirs have been constructed. : 

I do not want to be misunderstood. Flood 
control measures on the land and along the 
small streams will not of themselves afford 
complete flood protection on the main 
streams. There will still be a place for reser- 
voirs and levees and when it comes to making 
beneficial use of our water resources for 
hydroelectric power, navigation, -irrigation 
and other purposes, then dams and reser- 
voirs must come into the picture. 

All I am saying is that we must start with 
the land and the small streams and unless 
the work is done there first or at least con- 
currently with the work downstream, we will 
not achieve sound, permanent flood control 
or the most economical and beneficial use 
of our water resources for other purposes, 

In spite of the billions of dollars which 
have been spent on downstream flood-con- 
trol projects, and ‘in spite of the progress 
which has been made in applying soil-con- 
servation measures to individual farms, de- 
structive floods continue to threaten the 
residents of our river valleys and to destroy 
and impair the farmlands, industries, and 
public improvements in those valleys. 

Within the past 2 years several of our 
rivers have carried floods of virtually un- 
precedented size and destructiveness. In 
many parts of the country adequate water 
supplies for irrigation and for the use of 
towns and cities are becoming more difficult 
to obtain. 

In the face of these very apparent facts 
people throughout the country both in and 
out of the Government have been giving a 
great deal of very sober thought to this 
matter. 

We are coming to the realization that the 
flood-control activities of the Army engi- 
neers do not reach far enough upstream and 
the soil-conservation activities of our indi- 
vidual farmers and ranchers do not reach 
far enough downstream to cover a most im- 
portant and vital area in nature’s system 
of collecting and disposing of water—the up- 
stream watersheds where the runoff from 
farms, ranches, and forests is collected into 
branches, books, and creeks which are the 
major source of the water we find later in 
the main rivers and their tributaries. 

The projects which we are proposing to the 
subcommittee at this time are of the type 
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which will fill in this gap which up to now, 
generally speaking, has constituted a miss- 
ing link in our conservation chain. 

We need these projects now, not only be- 
cause they do fill the gap in the particular 
watersheds in which they will be located, but 
because it is of the utmost importance that 
as quickly as possible we develop demon- 
stration projects widely scattered and which 
can be constructed in a relatively short pe- 
riod of time. As already indicated these 48 
projects are widely scattered. Twenty-seven 
States are included and the topography and 
the types of the areas vary widely. 


One of the very important benefits to be 
derived from these projects will be the oppor- 
tunity they will afford to study scientifically 
the actual effect on runoff, erosion, sedimen- 
tation and evaporation which will result 
from such watershed treatment. 

As a part of the operation of these water- 
sheds there will be installed the necessary 
instrumentation to measure and record the 
effects of these combined installations and 
practices on runoff and sedimentation and 
to analyze the factors contributing to suc- 
cess and efficiency of the work in the water- 
sheds. Cooperative arrangements will be 
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made for the participation of the Geological 
Survey of the Department of the Interior, 
the Weather Bureau of the Department of 
Commerce, and other agencies that can 
assist in measuring, recording, and analyzing 
the effects of the installation and practices. 

I do not believe that this subcommittee 
can appropriate $5 million in this bill which 
will go as far and do as much to save our 
soil and advance conservation in this coun- 
try as this expenditure will do. I believe 
that this appropriation, if made, will con- 
stitute a landmark in the history of con- 
servation legislation in this country. I im- 
plore you to give it favorable consideration. 


FLOOD Prevention, U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Estimate for flood prevention works of improvement in small watersheds, fiscal year 1954 
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Departments of Labor, and Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, and Related Inde- 
pendent Agencies Appropriation Bill, 
1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 22, 1953 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, the 
treatment accorded health, education, 
and welfare programs by the meat-ax 
method of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee should arouse the vengeance of the 
millions of people who over the years 
have benefited so greatly from their 
ministrations during the Roosevelt-Tru- 
man era. The only thing I can say by 
way of describing the committee action 
is that no discretion was used in the 
added appropriation cuts which were 
made, and that they were as brutal as 
they were senseless. The Eisenhower 
administration, not at all sympathetic 
with social security and other provisions 
of this bill covering the needs of the peo- 
ple, that is the average of the people, 
had already ordered a cut of over $63 
million from that recommended by 
President Truman in the last budget he 
submitted. The Eisenhower budget 
called for an appropriation of $1,723,144,- 
870, and was intended to run 67 agencies, 
but an additional $25 million without 
warrant was lopped off by the Committee 
on Appropriations. This was done de- 
spite the fact the Secretary of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, stated 
that drastic curtailment of the Nation's 
health, education, and welfare programs 
would result. 

Any student of the problems of health, 
education, and welfare worthy of the 
name will tell you that the actions not 
only of the committee but of the ad- 
ministration as regards some of the re- 
ductions are baseless and unsound, in 
fact they endanger the welfare of the 
public. 

It is said that the cut in the appropria- 
tion for the land-grant colleges would 
equal the salaries of from 4 to 25 faculty 
members per State. That is nothing 
short of an attempt to wipe out or at 
least seriously cripple many of our great 
universities. It is further admitted that 
Howard University, which renders such 
a great service to our Negro citizens, and 
thus to the Nation as a whole, would have 
to remove anywhere from 66 to 88 faculty 
members. Numerous protests have been 
registered by the various colleges and a 
letter of Dr. Joseph L. Johnson, dean of 
Howard University’s School of Medicine 
has been widely quoted, but openly dis- 
regarded. 

The Food and Drug Administration 
would have to curtail very materially its 
enforcement activities relating to filthy 
and decomposed foods according to Mrs. 
Hobby. I believe she admitted that the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Bureau would 
suffer to the extent that it would have to 
remove at least 6,800 handicapped peo- 


ple who could otherwise be rehabilitated 
this year. She is quoted as saying: “All 
of this means that our programs will be 
severely damaged if the cuts are allowed 
to remain.” Now she speaks not of the 
Eisenhower cuts lopped off the Truman 
budget, but of the senseless meat-ax job 
of the Committee on Appropriations. 

It seems that the hardest hit of all the 
programs under this shortsightedness 


would be those responsible for protecting 


the health of the Nation, and credited 
with raising our general health stand- 
ards. The public health services of the 
National Institutes of Health would be 
especially injured. While we are con- 
scious of the menace to health from the 
standpoint of the inroads made by sueh 
diseases as cancer, heart trouble, mental 
health, and arthritis, those responsible 
for making appropriations seemingly had 
no misgivings about how many people 
might die because of delays in the im- 
provement of the techniques of treat- 
ment, nor how many might suffer the 
agonies and even death caused by these 
diseases. Radio and television cam- 
paigns are going on all of the time and 
the people are contributing their dimes, 
quarters, and dollars to voluntarily de- 
fend themselves against these and other 
diseases. If you will notice, the health 
of hogs and cattle has not come in for 
such a slashing as yet and the chances 
are so far as I know, that the farm ani- 
mals will be protected by the parochial- 
minded Representatives. In the reason- 
ing of some people hogs and cattle come 
first, women, children, and humanity 
generally are thought of later if at all. 

This reminds me of a story told by 
the radio comedian, Bob Burns, about his 
uncle who lived near a bog where the 
alligators were getting to be quite a 
nuisance. He was said to have had a 
large family and one evening the wife 
remarked that two or three of the chil- 
dren had not been home for several 
nights and she feared that possibly the 
*gators had gotten them. So the old 
uncle remarked that he noticed “the 
children had been thinning out here 
lately and that probably he had better do 
something about the alligator nuisance 
before they started eating his pigs.” 
So he loaded his shotgun with buckshot 
and went down to the river to wage war 
on the ‘gators. So it is here. The phi- 
losophy seems to be for the preservation 
of hogs and cattle and that any amount 
of money needed should be appropriated 
to wipe out hoof-and-mouth disease or 
cholera in animals, but when it comes 
to cancer, heart disease, meningitis, 
arthritis, and other devastating diseases 
among mankind that is something that 
can be ignored or delayed. But that is 
the philosophy which prevails in Wash- 
ington today and we are constantly re- 
minded that it is a November 1952 man- 
date of the people which is binding upon 
the Congress. 

Hospital construction so vital, so es- 
sential, to the citizens has been cut 
another $10 million over and above the 
Eisenhower budget, and this would wipe 
out about 25 hospitals for small com- 
munities where plans have already been 
made for them. 

Further than that, cuts were made to 
eliminate funds for approximately 600 
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State and local health workers. This 
would be almost a death blow in some 
instances because it would curtail re- 
search work in the sanitation and 
industrial hygiene field. 

The Committee of the Whole, review- 
ing these reckless actions of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations has made some 
worthwhile corrections under the leader- 
ship of JohN E. Focarty, of Rhode Is- 
land, which I trust will withstand the 
administration pressures and will be con- 
firmed by rollcall vote. 

Whatever final action is taken by this 
House will be reviewed by the people in 
the usual effective way. 


The Postal Deficit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1953 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I commend 
to the attention of the Congress a very 
excellent statement on the current postal 
deficit. Specifically, it deals with this 
deficit in relation to the welfare of the 
postalemployees. It is a joint statement 
echoing the sentiments of the member- 
ship of Local 497, National Federation 
of Post Office Clerks; branch 46, Na- 
tional Association of Letter Carriers and 
the Postal Transport Workers Union 
Although this statement emanates from 
organizations in my own particular dis- 
trict, it reflects the opinions of associ- 
ated groups throughout the Nation. 
Mr. Speaker, legislative action to im- 
prove the pay and working conditions 
of post-office employees should not be 
predicated on the postal deficit. These 
questions should be answered on their 
own merits and justification. I concur 
with the conclusion of the joint state- 
ment that the Post Office Department 
is a service organization and it was never 
contemplated as a money-making agen- 
cy. I share the attitude of the em- 
ployees that the deficit should be re- 
duced through more efficient operation, 
money saving improvements, the alloca- 


_tion of subsidy deficits to the proper de- 


partments and increases in the cost of 
mailing in some instances. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent, I insert in 
the Record the joint statement of the 
above postal organizations: 


POSTAL UNIONS SEEK CHANGES BY CONGRESS— 
FEEL DEFICIT SHOULD Nor AFFECT LEGISLA- 
TION FOR THEIR WELFARE 
The joint statement is as follows, in part: 

“Every time legislation is brought before 
Congress to improve employee welfare, the 
so-called postal deficit is brought out as a 
measuring rod. The need or merit of the 
legislation is often lost in the shuffle. Em- 
ployees are told postal revenue will not per- 
mit legislation benefiting their welfare. At 
this time it appears quite likely that this 
same obstacle is again going to confront the 
postal employees in their efort to secure the 
enactment of sorely needed legislation. So, 
let us take a brief look at some interesting 
facts about this alleged postal deficit. 
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“The annual report of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, 
brought out some very enlightening infor- 
mation. It proved the fact that in the past 
5-year period the volume of mail increased 
nearly 33 percent while the population of 
the United States grew only 10 percent. The 
average mail per person in the United States 
is now 316 pieces annually. 

“The revenues for the fiscal year 1952 were 
close to $2 billion, which was an increase 
of $170 million, or almost 10 percent better 
than 1951. The operating deficit for the 
fiscal year of 1952 was $727 million, which 
was an increase in the deficit of $150 million 
over 1951. The report states that in the 
past 100 years there were deficits in every 
year but 13. The deficit seldom reached 
$100 million previous to 1946. The explana- 
tion for this huge increase in the deficit is 
twofold; first, the unavoidable increase in 
the cost of operating the service and, second, 
the fact that during the same period rates 
were not correspondingly adjusted. Al- 
though prices of other commodities have 
tripled in some cases, the cost of mailing a 
letter has not risen at all. 

“The only mail which pays its way is first- 
class mail on which there is about $60 million 
in excess of receipts over expenses. There 
are some 25,000 second-class publications and 
the mailing of this class of mail in 1952 
totaled better than 2 billion pounds. A total 
of over 50 billion pieces of all classes of mail 
were delivered in 1952, an increase of 6 per- 
cent over 1951. 

“At the present time Postmaster General 
Arthur E. Summerfield is considering the 
alleged deficit which he estimates will exceed 
$700 million in the current year. We feel 
that the figures showing the subsidy deficit 
on the various classes of mail clearly indi- 
cate the responsibility that confronts the 
Congress if the Post Office Department is to 
operate as a business institution that it 
should show a profit in its operations. 

“If Congress once and for all would insist 
that the Post Office is a service institution, 
that it is not a business establishment to 
make a profit, all concerned would be better 
off. Congress must decide what is more de- 
sirable, service or profit,” 


William Randolph Hearst, Jr., Concerned 
Over Air Force Cuts—Wants Explana- 
tion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY™ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 25, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the name 
William Randolph Hearst is synonymous 
with air strength. To merely mention 
the name in connection with air power 
brings to memory Billy Mitchell and Mr. 
Hearst's long, relentless, and eventually 
successful fight for his vindication. 

In a signed article the brilliant editor 
of the Hearst newspapers, William Ran- 
dolph Hearst, Jr., has asked the admin- 
istration to frankly explain the effects 
of, and reasons for, the proposed Air 
Force cuts. Mr. Hearst makes his re- 
quest as an ardent supporter of both the 
Eisenhower administration and adequate 
air strength. 

Those who would like to confuse the 
true issues by loose charges of partisan- 
ship or to avoid the issues by taking 
refuge behind President Eisenhower's 


military background, will get little com- 
fort from Mr. Hearst’s straightforward 
demand that the administration explain 
what it is doing to the Air Force and 
why. 

The article follows: 


EDITOR’S REPORT: Amrowrn SLASH NEEDS 
EXPLANATION BY ADMINISTRATION 


(By William Randolph Hearst, Jr.) 


I would like to lead off on this by making 
it clear that the Hearst newspapers are not 
just fair-weather friends of President Eisen- 
hower and his administration. We're in this 
for the duration of the flight, and have no 
intention of bailing out if the going gets 
tough and bumpy. 

This does not mean that we waive the right 
to question the course the chief pilot is 
taking, or to object to it, if necessary. We 
want to make that clear, too. 

The going is getting bumpy right now on 
airpower, specifically on the proposal to slash 
$5 billion from appropriations for the Air 
Force, coupled with the insistence of Defense 
Secretary Wilson that, despite the cut, the 
military effectiveness of the Air Force can be 
raised more than 30 percent. 


IKE’S CAPACITIES PROVED 


Now, President Eisenhower has one of the 
best military minds anywhere, a fact he has 
demonstrated beyond any possibility of 
doubt, and it would be lunacy to suppose 
that he would knowingly permit the strength 
of any branch of the armed services to be re- 
duced beyond the essential minimum for 
security. 

And Mr. Wilson has one of the best organi- 
zational minds anywhere, a fact that he also 
has demonstrated and that General Motors 
can swear to, and he has put that mind to the 
task of overall defense. N 

Finally, your correspondent, although in- 
tensely interested in airplanes and airpower 
for years, is not putting himself forward as 
an expert. With the exception of a few real 
military professionals such as Alexander de 
Seversky, we have too many self-acclaimed 
experts on the loose as it is. 

In fact, a friend of mine, whose name 
escapes me at the moment, has estimated 
that if all the airpower of these self-identi- 
fied experts could be transformed into jet 
propulsion, we would have enough for 175 
wings tomorrow. 

So put me down as a somewhat knowledge- 
able, interested citizen. 

The chief reason why the going has been 
getting bumpy for the administration on its 
airpower program, is that the program has 
not been made clear to the American people. 

THIRTY-TWO QUESTIONS TO ANSWER 

I think it could be made clear in broad 
outlines without tipping our hand on secu- 
rity secrets. And what is more, I think it 
should be made clear. For strong doubts as 


‘to the wisdom of the $5 billion Air Force ap- 


propriations slash are abroad. 

There has been a number of pertinent 
instances of concern this past week. 

Representative SAMUEL W. Yorry, Demo- 
crat, of California, who was a World War II 
combat intelligence officer with the Fifth 
Air Force, called for the resignation of Sec- 
retary Wilson. 

I think this is getting too hot too soon, 
but Representative Yorry performed a sery- 
ice to the open discussion of the problem 
that we need by reading into the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp a statement from the Air 
Force saying the new program would have 
a drastic impact on the Nation’s air strength 
and would reduce it below the absolute mini- 
mum for security. 

And Senator MARGARET CHASE SMITH, Re- 
publican, of Maine, submitted to Secretary 
Wilson 32 questions asking him to explain 
how the proposed budget saving would make 
the Air Force more powerful. Some of the 
lady's questions seemed loaded to me, but 
some were good, tough questions, 


. 
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For example, Senator SMITH asked: 

“In 1951 the Joint Chiefs of Staff stated 
that we needed 21 Army divisions, 408 Navy 
combat ships, and 143 Air Force wings as 
minimum forces for our national security. 
How has Soviet strength changed since that 
time so that we can reduce our forces?” 

Secretary Wilson’s recommendations would 
provide for 20 Army divisions, 408 Navy ships, 
and 120 Air-Force wings. 

Again, she asked whether the plans would 
reduce the Strategic Air Command, the or- 
ganization charged with long-range bom- 
bardment, atomic and otherwise, and re- 
sponsible for smashing retaliatory blows if 
we are attacked. 

She also wanted to know if the Air Defense 
Command, charged with disrupting enemy 
air attacks on the United States, would be 
reduced, and how much. 

She asked if aircraft carriers were seen as 
substitutes for land-based strategic airpower, 
and here she quoted Adm. William M. 
Fechteler, retiring Chief of Naval Operations, 
as saying that an atomic bomb, exploding 
within 1,500 yards (nearly a mile) of an air- 
craft carrier could destroy it. 

Mr. Wilson, to his great credit, agreed to 
answer these and the other questions, pos- 
sibly by this Tuesday. Some of them, of 
course, probably will have to be answered in 
confidence. 

But the point is that the administration 
appears to becoming aware that they need 
to be answered. 


COMING UP ON FLOOR 


On top of these criticisms and questions, 
Senator STUART SYMINGTON, Democrat, of 
Missouri, is planning to take up the admin- 
istration’s Air Force program on the Senate 
floor after the appropriatiéns committee 
finishes work on the defense budget. As for- 
mer Secretary of the Air Force, “Stu” quali- 
fies as an expert and the attack he made 
a few days ago on the air strength is suf- 
ficient indication of how he feels about it. 

The Air Force statement as submitted by 
Representative Yorry, differed in one im- 
portant time element with the aspects of 
the administration’s air program that have 
come from congressional leaders. 

The Air Force report said the contemplated 
budget called for 110 air wings by June 30, 
1954; 115 wings a year later; and 120 wings 
by June 30, 1956. This delays the 120-wing 
goal 1 year beyond that given in previous 
estimates, which was 1955. I don't need to 
tell you how vitally important 1 year 
could be. 

DANGER IN SPACE-OUT 


The report then dug into such complexities 
as personnel; transport, reconnaissance, and 
liaison units; aircraft and other equipment 
contracted for, and said there was a real 
danger that any space-out of orders would 
cut into the aircraft industry so deeply that 
it might not be able to respond later to 
increased and possibly emergency orders, 

Representative Yorry also introduced a 
letter from Air Force Secretary Harold E. 
Talbott, saying the Air Force was disap- 
pointed by the cuts. 

Outgoing Air Force Chief of Staff, Gen. 
Hoyt S. Vandenberg, said in a copyrighted 
story in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch that 
his views had not been sought on the deci- 
sion to slash the defense budget. 

Incoming Air Force Chief, Gen. Nathan F. 
Twining, speaking at Dallas, said there was 
little doubt our atomic bombers could pene- 
trate Russia’s defenses. 

But to this reassurance he added the warn- 
ing that the growing Soviet atomic stock- 
pile might soon be sufficient to cripple Ameri- 
can industry. The first nation to produce 
atomic bombers in quantity, he said—and 
that means a powerful strategic air com- 
mand—would have an enormous advantage. 

Now, to be fair about this, we have to 
recognize that there are rivalries between 
the different services and probably always 
will be. We have to recognize also that the 
Air Force is pleading for itself, and will 
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plead as strongly as it knows how. It may 
well be asking more than it expects to get, 
There isn’t anything new about that tactic. 

But we also have to recognize that there 
is no evidence that the Soviet threat is less 
now than it has been, or that it will be less 
in the foreseeable future. From all the 
information available, it seems established 
that Russia, right now, is outproducing us in 
planes. 

Airpower is our first line of defense. With- 
out adequate airpower we will lose any war 
that comes upon us. 

There is nothing politically partisan about 
this controversy. It is not an attack by Dem- 
ocrats on Republican policy. It is a concern 
felt deeply by members of both parties, and 
one that must be deeply troubling to the 
American people. 

This being the case, the administration 
must clearly and plainly explain its pro- 
gram to the people and must, if it can, sat- 
isfy them that the program is not being 
penny wise and pound foolish with our se- 
curit,-. 

Nothing would suit me better than to be 
wrong in my fears, but nothing could be 
more calamitous than for Ike to be wrong in 
his facts, 


Can the Budget Be Balanced if We 
Finance the Construction of the Costly 
St. Lawrence Seaway? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1953 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, in the 
New York Times May 8, 1953, side by 
side, there were two important stories 
worthy of the attention of Congress. 

The first article was captioned “Full 
Cabinet Vote Supports Seaway at One 
Hundred Million Cost“ and proceeded to 
say that the Eisenhower administration 
favored the construction of the St. 
Lawrence seaway and power project. 

The other article, entitled “Humphrey 
Asserts Defense Costs Bar Balanced 
Budget,” outlined the statement of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, George M. 
Humphrey, before a congressional com- 
mittee, where he stated that the cost of 
national defense and foreign aid made it 
impossible to balance the budget in the 
fiscal year 1954 starting July 1, and that 
the present legal limit on the national 
debt now $275 billion may have to be 
increased. 

While these inconsistent statements 
were being discussed, Canadian Prime 
Minister St. Laurent was in Washing- 
ton, explaining, as did two other Cana- 
dian ministers who had preceded him 
by a few days, that Canada has owned 
and operated the present St. Lawrence 
Waterway for more than 200 years and 
is anxious and willing to do the work of 
deepening it. 

Mr. Speaker, it is very difficult to un- 
derstand how the Eisenhower Cabinet 
can talk about a balanced budget on one 
hand, and with the other hand dish out 
millions of dollars as the initial ex- 
penditure on a project that may cost 
$2 billion, especially when the Canadian 
Government is willing to finance and do 
the work itself. 


There is nothing new about a St. Law- 
rence waterway, only a question of deep- 
ening it, notwithstanding the efforts of 
American waterway proponents to make 
it appear as an entirely new enterprise. 

The Cabinet conditioned its approval 
of the $100 million expenditure upon the 
stopping of the deeper waterway at Lake 
Erie ports, instead of extending it to 
Duluth, Detroit, Cleveland, Milwaukee, 
and other lake ports. 

With this limitation it would serve 
mainly to benefit the six Midwest steel 
companies which have invested in a Ca- 
nadian iron-ore development. 

But the original waterway proponents 
do not intend to let the deeper waterway 
stop at Cleveland or Toledo. They al- 
ready have legislation pending in Con- 
gress to authorize an appropriation of 
another $100 million to extend the proj- 
ect to the upper lakes. Then every har- 
bor of the Great Lakes, to conform to 
this deeper waterway would have to be 
deepened and improved, and estimates of 
the cost of this work for just 17 of the 
more than 80 Great Lakes harbors total 
more than another $100 million. 

But the end is not yet. The proposed 
27-foot channel would not make ocean 
ports of Great Lakes ports as the Amer- 
ican waterway enthusiasts have envis- 
aged. It would not permit the passage 
of much more oceangoing tonnage than 
uses the waterway now. Its main ac- 
complishment would be to permit lake 
vessels to go on to Montreal where their 
oceangoing cargoes would be trans- 
shipped to the disadvantage of American 
ports where much of it is transshipped 
now. 

The goal of these original waterway 
proponents, who were whooping it up 
before the six steel companies took over 
their fight, is a 35-foot waterway, the 
ultimate cost of which would be a good 
$2 billion, 

So you can see what our Cabinet mem- 
bers, struggling to balance the budget, 
have started. 


Securities and Exchange Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1953 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, more than 
5 months have elapsed since the Heller 
subcommittee of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce filed the 
report on its investigation of the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission. 

The subcommittee’s report, approved 
unanimously by the committee, “reveals 
a shocking story of errors, indifference, 
and evasions on the part of the Commis- 
sion and its staff.” Since that time what 
has been done by the Commission to rec- 
tify the errors that were pointed out in 
detail in this report? I am now in- 
formed, however, that the Chairman of 
this Commission, Donald Cook, has ten- 
dered his resignation. Why has not this 
resignation been accepted? Its accept- 
ance certainly would add to the con- 
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fidence of the people in this Commission. 
If there is difficulty in finding someone 
to fill this most important position, Iam 
certain that I could suggest several ca- 
pable men from the State of Indiana 
who could fill this position with dignity 
and efficiency. 


Sir Winston and the Rift 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1953 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an editorial which appeared in 
one of the world’s greatest weekly pub- 
lications, Life, May 25, 1953. This edi- 
torial deals most sensibly with Anglo- 
United States hard feelings and the need 
for “both sides to quit talking irrespon- 
sibly and to get on with basic repairs to 
Anglo-American unity.“ Iam sure most 
Americans agree with the thoughts so 
ay expressed by this Life editorial 
writer: 


Sm WINSTON AND THE RIFT 


Among other ill purposes the insults ex- 
changed by Clement Attlee and Senator Joz 
McCartHy last week served to becloud the 
real reasons for Anglo-United States hard 
feelings. Lest these real reasons deepen the 
rift, they should be more coolly examined. 

Some recent reasons for British irritation 
with America are (1) the inadequacy of 
British press reporting of America, (2) Sen- 
ator McCarry, (3) the continuing ambigu- 
ity of Republican policy on trade, not aid. 
Attlee gave himself a free ride on this irri- 
tation. 

On our side the real reason for irritation 
was not Attlee’s speech, but one made the 
day before by no less a man than Sir Winston 
Churchill. It left the strong impression that 
Churchill, instead of combatting the British 
tendency to appeasement and his own par- 
tiality for European problems, has succumbed 
to both. The speech was also a mischievous 
masterpiece of bad timing. 

Sir Winston began by assuming that the 
Korean war is about over. The truce nego- 
tiations, said he, “no longer involve any 
differgnce of principle. All that now remains 
is methods and procedure. * * But sure- 
ly a veteran of Yalta and Potsdam, with 
their heritage of “free and unfettered elec- 
tions” in Poland, should know that in nego- 
tiating with Communists differences of prin- 
ciple and of procedure are the same differ- 
ence. 

To ignore this is to encourage the wishful 
thinking of communism’s dupes and sympa- 
thizers. This was proven later the same 
week when Nehru sided with the Commu- 
nist formula on the prisoner issue. “In 
China,” said Nehru, “* * there has been 
evident a desire for the peaceful settlement 
of the Korean question.” Next day the Chi- 
nese launched their heaviest attacks since 
March, accepting 1,100 casualties. Even if 
Sir Winston’s speech was not a cause of the 
present stalemate in the truce talks, it cer- 
tainly made inadequate allowances for that 
development. 

Churchill also welcomed the series of ami- 
cable gestures on the part of the new Soviet 
Government, held out the hope of a spon- 
taneous and healthy evolution which may 
be taking place inside Russia, and concluded 
that now is the time for him and one or two 
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other Western leaders to get together with 
the new Kremlin gang and chat things out. 
He thought Malenkoy might like to hear 
about the Locarno Pacts of 1925, the highest 
point reached between the wars, which guar- 
anteed both France and Germany against 
aggression from each other. I have a feel- 
ing that the master thought which animated 
Locarno might well play its part between 
Germany and Russia—i. e., the West might 
offer to guarantee the Communist world’s 
European boundaries. 

There can be no fundamental American 
objection either to more intimate contacts 
with Malenkov or to discussing border prob- 
lems. But Locarno is not the happiest anal- 
ogy. It was negotiated with a thoroughly 
reliable German, Herr Stresemann, the 
Adenauer of his day. By inference Sir Win- 
ston attributes to the new Kremlin gang a 
similar reliability, for which there is no evi- 
dence whatever. The Locarno Treaty failed, 
among other reasons, because it was not 
followed by an Eastern Locarno concerning 
Poland. Nor would an agreement with the 
Soviets in Europe be secure without its 
Eastern counterpart, i.e., an agreement about 
Asia as well. Thus, although he professed to 
seek only piecemeal solutions, Sir Winston’s 
idea leads inevitably to the grand philosophi- 
cal and strategic conflict that divides the 
entire globe. 

Churchill, one of its chief architects, did 
not retreat from any of Britain's commit- 
ments to the Western alliance. What he did 
instead was to raise hopes of a Kremlin con- 
ference at a time when such a conference 
would impede the alliance’s urgent unfin- 
ished business, notably EDC. Finally his 
speech did a disservice to the British people 
by exploiting their own blind side. It shook 
its fist at Egypt, making them feel like their 
old selves. It abetted their hunger for peace, 
glory, and noninvolvement, all at the same 
time. It was a sort of coronation special. 

That, at any rate, is how Churchill's 
speech sounded on this side of the ocean, 
and why it made Americans either sad or 
sore. The Attlee-McCarthy business gave us 
a brief but alarming glimpse of a rift’s 
emotional consequences. It should impel 
both sides to quit talking irresponsibly and 
get on with some basic repairs to Anglo- 
American unity. 


Labor Supports Lehman-Roosevelt 
Niagara Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1953 


Mf. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following testimony 
of Mr. John W. Edelman on behalf of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
favoring the enactment of S. 1851 and 
H. R. 5066, the Lehman-Roosevelt bill for 
the redevelopment of the Niagara Falls. 
The private monopoly utilities in their 
propaganda campaign calculated to ef- 
fectuate a grab of one of the Nation’s 
greatest natural resources have claimed 
the support of organized labor. They 
have succeeded in confusing and con- 
founding a small segment of organized 
labor, but they have by no means pulled 
the wool over the eyes of the great mass 
of America’s workingmen. This testi- 
mony of the CIO, in support of the Leh- 


man-Roosevelt bill, and in opposition to 
the Capehart-Miller giveaway bill, should 
prove to my colleagues that organized 
labor is fully aware of the utility monop- 
oly’s design upon Niagara Falls, and is 
aware of the cynical and selfish attempt 
by five power companies to take Niagara 
Falls away from the people of the United 
States and to put it to work for them, 
for their executives’ salaries, and their 
bondholders’ coupons. 
Mr. Edelman’s remarks follow: 


Tue LEHMAN-ROOSEVELT BILL FOR THE REDE- 
VELOPMENT OF THE NIAGARA FALLS 


(Testimony in support of S. 1851 and H. R. 
5066 offered by John W. Edelman) 


The Congress of Industrial Organizations 
once more urges the Congress to boldly seize 
a unique opportunity to protect and save one 
of the greatest natural resources on earth— 
the Niagara Falls—and at no cost to the tax- 
payers of the United States. 

Year by year, the crest of the Niagara Falls 
has receded until natural erosion, unless 
checked, threatens the ultimate ruin of the 
scenic spectacle. 

Meanwhile, the tremendous outflow of 
Lakes Superior, Huron, Michigan and Erie 
thunders 300 feet over Niagara Falls and 
Rapids to Lake Ontario, largely unhar- 
nessed for its potential wealth of hydroelec- 
tric power. 

The Lehman-Roosevelt bill would save the 
scenic spectacle, stop the profligate waste of 
Niagara power, and bring direct benefits to 
labor, industry, agriculture, and electric con- 
sumers generally, now paying excessive costs 
for electric service throughout the Northeast. 

The Lehman-Roosevelt bill provides for 
Federal redevelopment of the Niagara, by the 
construction of control works to protect the 
crest of the falls, and by the construction of 
power works to create more than 1,300,000 
kilowatts of new hydroelectric power capac- 
ity. 

The Army engineers have estimated that 
this project would produce an annual aver- 
age of about 8 billion kilowatt-hours of en- 
ergy a year, yielding revenues of over $58 
million a year, or net revenues of $41 million 
a year over and above all annual charges. 
These estimates, supported by all interested 
agencies of the Government at Senate and 
House hearings in the 82d Congress clearly 
indicate that the entire Niagara redevelop- 
ment would pay for itself out of power reve- 
nues within 10 or 12 years after completion 
of the project. 

Yet the economy-minded coalition in the 
82d Congress refused to permit the member- 
ship of either branch even to vote on the 
merits of the Lehman-Roosevelt bill. 
House and Senate committee hearings were 
completed on this bill in August 1951. The 
need for Niagara power, for the benefit of 
consumers in the Northeast, and for the 
direct aid of the defense program in a power 
shortage area, was shown by overwhelming 
proof and, in fact, conceded on the record. 

In the meantime, a vicious propaganda 
has been unloosed by private power com- 
panies in magazines, press, and on the radio 
against Federal redevelopment of Niagara 
Falls under the Lehman-Roosevelt bill. This 
propaganda has demanded that Niagara 
power be turned over to private power com- 
panies in New York State for private de- 
velopment and private profit, as provided by 
the Capehart-Miller bill. A third measure, 
the Ives-Cole bill, was introduced on the 
eve of Senate hearings in August 1951, to 
turn the project over to the New York State 
Power Authority. This agency is committed 
on the record at congressional hearings to 
the sale of Niagara power at the bus bar 
to the utilities, without preferences to mu- 
nicipalities, REA cooperatives, and other 
wholesale customers in the Northeast. 

Senator AIKEN, of Vermont, rightly con- 
demned the drive of the power companies 
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to take over Niagara Falls in his speech at 
the Electric Consumers Conference at Wash- 
ington in May 1952. At the same confer- 
ence Senator AIKEN recalled his prophecy on 
the floor of the Senate on February 9, 1948, 
when he warned that the utilities would 
continue to fight public development of the 
St. Lawrence until they could get control of 
Niagara power. 

“If they succeed in doing so,” said Sen- 
ator AIKEN, “it will be the biggest steal of 
natural resources ever put over on the peo- 
ple of this country.” 

Again on the floor of the Senate on June 
17, 1952, Senator AIKEN said: 

“The power companies got the idea that 
if they could stall off this project (the St. 
Lawrence seaway and power project), they 
could grab the St. Lawrence and the Niag- 
ara for themselves. That is what they are 
working on today. I made the prediction 
3 or 4 years ago on this floor that the power 
interests would undertake to steal Niagara 
Falls. My prediction has come true to an 
alarming degree, for that is what they are 
doing today.” 

While the Lehman-Roosevelt bill is being 
held up, the Dominion of Canada is going 
steadily forward with the development of 
the Canadian share of Niagara power. Both 
countries agreed in the Niagara Treaty of 
February 27, 1950, that increased amounts 
of water might be diverted on either side 
of the river for power purposes. Canada 
started digging in 1950 and will have more 
than 500,000 kilowatts of new capacity in- 
stalled before 1955. 

The CIO takes this occasion to restate 
with every possible emphasis its position that 
the badly named preference policy set forth 
in the Flood Control Act, which had its 
origin in the Reclamation Act of 1906, be 
applied in the case of the Niagara project as 
in all others. We use the phrase badly 
named as applied to the preference clause 
simply because what this does is to give 
first availability to the nonprofit groups 
but actually gives no preference as to cost. 
We vigorously oppose permitting the Power 
Authority of New York State to distribute 
the current generated at Niagara unless it 
makes the most absolute binding commit- 
ment as to this preference policy. We wish 
to fully endorse and approve the position 
taken on this point by the National Rural 
Cooperative Association in the testimony in 
support of the Lehman- Roosevelt bill given 
by Mr. Clyde Ellis before the committee on 
May 15. The policy of CIO coincides with 
that of the NRECA on this all important 
issue the transmission of electric power 
which has been generated at publicly owned 
dams. 

CIO further urges and insists that Con- 
gress shall very clearly and specifically re- 
quire whatever agency, either the Power Au- 
thority of New York or any other, who will 
operate this project be obliged to deal in good 
faith with any duly designated union of 
its employees. Further, the Congress shall 
spell out the authority of the operating 
agency to enter into a written contract with 
the representatives of the employees concern- 
ing terms and conditions of work. 

In view of the very definite declaration of 
public policy in the preamble of the Labor- 
Management Relations Act of 1947 as to the 
rights of labor to organize and the duties of 
employers to bargain with unions, Congress 
should make quite certain that these policies 
are adhered to by agencies brought into be- 
ing by the Congress. The opponents of cer- 
tain public power projects, and especially the 
private corporations seeking to obtain a 
license to build the powerplant on the 
Niagara, have cleverly exploited the argu- 
ments offered by two unions against public 
power projects in general. These two unions, 
one CIO and one A. F. of L., whose members 
are employed in the electric utility industry, 
have pointed out the difficulties they have 
had in attempting to deal with certain public 
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power agencies and with a few scattered 
cooperatives. Apparently their particular 
criticisms of the labor policy of these bodies 
are well founded. It does not follow, how- 
ever, that the overall and long-established 
policy of permitting the erection of public 
transmission lines from publicly owned gen- 
erating sites so as to enable farmer coop- 
eratives to obtain electricity at the lowest 
possible cost is mistaken. Indeed, it is 
against the best interests of these utility 
employees’ unions to permit themselves to 
be used to obstruct the development of proj- 
ects whose purpose is to increase the supply 
and decrease the cost of electricity. Labor 
in the United States has been forced to learn 
that as a general rule industry expands only 
in areas where electricity is plentiful and the 
cost comparatively low. Men who work for 
private corporations supplying electricity face 
loss of jobs just like textile or other workers 
do when industry leaves a given locality be- 
cause it can operate more cheaply elsewhere. 
At a recent power conference in Washington, 
Mr. Paul Phillips, president of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Papermakers, 
A. F. of L., told of widespread unemployment 
among the papermakers in the mills in New 
York and New England. Mr. Phillips said, 
in part: 

“Many of the paper mills in these sections 
are completely idle or running short time 
because the paper they used to produce is 
now being made in the South, the Northwest, 
and in Canada. One of the principal reasons 
for this is the low cost of power in the other 
areas, because papermaking requires a plenti- 
ful supply of power, trees, and water. 

“Power costs in New York and New Eng- 
land are considerably higher than in those 
other regions where the Government has 
built huge hydroelectric projects. They are 
almost twice as high as in the TVA area, 
and more than double the costs in the North- 
west and Canada, 

“In addition to production of power, these 
huge projects conserve the trees and the 
water. We can’t have one without the other, 
and both are essential to papermaking. The 
United States Forestry Service has done an 
excellent job of forest conservation, while 
the Water and Power Division has not only 
supplied cheap power but has also given the 
forests the water they must have. The 
result has been a shifting of the centers of 
paper production. 

“Labor costs have not been the deciding 
factor, though this may contradict some 
popular notions. These three areas I have 
mentioned all have good wage rates; though, 
I should add for the benefit of any employ- 
ers present, we have not yet achieved per- 
fection. Paper mill rates on the west coast 
are more than 50 perecnt above those of 
New England. Canadian paper mill rates 
equal those of New England, and the paper 
industry is the highest paid industry in 
Canada. Southern rates are higher than 
New England, and higher than the national 
average for the paper industry.” 

In his testimony before the Joint Senate- 
House Public Works Committee, Representa- 
tive RoosEve.t brought out that a whopping 
subsidy is being paid by the people of the 
United States to the private utility companies 
in New York State in order to obtain need- 
ed supplies of aluminum from the Alcoa 
plant at Massena. When CIO originally testi- 
fied back in 1951 on the earlier legislation 
dealing with this subject, we too touched 
on this question of what power costs meant 
in relation to the costs of producing alumi- 
num, vital to our national defense. At that 
time we introduced a chart issued by the 
Defense Power Administration and the Bon- 
neville Power Administration showing that an 
increase in each mill in the cost of electric- 
ity means an added 1 cent per pound in the 
cost of pig aluminum, 

The same chart showed that while Alcoa 
was paying 7.5 to 8 mills per kilowatt-hour 
for firm power from steam plants at Massena, 


N. FL., 3 big aluminum companies in the 
Pacific Northwest were paying 2 mills per 
kilowatt-hour for energy purchased from the 
hydro facilities operated at the Bonneville 
dams. None of the witnesses before this 
committee have spelled out the fact that the 
workers who make aluminum at Massena 
would most certainly have no jobs in view 
of the high cost their employer must pay for 
electricity were it not for the fact that the 
national emergency makes it imperative that 
a subsidy be paid to obtain this production. 
The point we are trying to make here is that 
employment in the area to be served by the 
Niagara project is threatened by high power 
costs and that the people who work for the 
companies which sell electricity have just 
as much at stake as the rest of the commu- 
nity in seeing to it that a considerable sup- 
ply of lower cost current is made available 
in the very near future. In arguing for the 
need of more and cheaper power, we are, 
however, not attempting to imply that the 
issue of the rights of workers employed by 
public power agencies shall in any way be 
subordinated to broader needs of the com- 
munity as a whole. It must become a firm 
and settled policy or requirement that when- 
ever Federal funds, or credit, are used to 
construct or operate a facility that the labor 
policy be determined at the time the decision 
is made that the job be started. 

Finally, we wish to report to the Congress 
that the National CIO finds that its affiliated 
unions with considerable membership in 
upper New York State and surrounding areas 
are actively supporting this legislation and 
earnestly desire that the project be built 
and its benefits be made available. We make 
this statement in answer to assertions or in- 
sinuations that there is a feeling among the 
ordinary men and citizens in the region that 
this priceless natural resource be given away 
to a corporation operating for private profit. 
It is true that some people have been con- 
fused by the propaganda of the power com- 
panies. But the number that understand 
the facts are much greater. Indeed there is 
a great deal of resentment discernible among 
the local public against the efforts of the 
utilities to distort the facts and confuse the 
issue at stake. We most emphatically are not 
voicing a minority viewpoint when urging 
prompt enactment of the Lehman-Roosevelt 
bill, 


Thailand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1953 


Mr. PERKINS, Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I am including therein a story by Barry 
Bingham, from the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, entitled “Thailand,” dated 
May 10, 1953: 

THAILAND: ALTHOUGH RINGED Wira RED 

Dancer, Ir Casts ITS FATE IN WITH THE 


WEST 
(By Barry Bingham) 

BANGKOK, THAILAND.—Early morning on 
Bangkok’s canals is a world in itself. 

We were on the river in a launch by 6 
o'clock. The operator of the boat warmed 
up his engine with an acetylene torch, an 
old but quite successful method. 

As we swung out into the current, the 
sky was a pale primrose-yellow and very 
clear. Etched in black against the horizon 
were the fanciful shapes of a dozen pagodas, 
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Tallest of all was the Temple of the Dawn, 
as delicate as black lace against the pale 
sky. 

SUN PICKS OUT COLORS 

Soon the first rays of the sun began pick- 
ing up the rich blues, greens and yellows 
of the porcelain flowers that encrust the 
temple walls in a wild fantasy of color. 

We swung into a canal perhaps 25 feet 
wide. Of Bangkok’s more than a million 
people, two-thirds live on the water and 
virtually in it. The city is a sprawling net- 
work of canals, 

Generations of Bangkok people are born, 
live, and die on sampans—frail little boats 
with only an awning for cover, a tiny char- 
OM brazier for fire, and a single lamp for 
ight. 

Others by the hundreds of thousands live 
in loosely constructed wooden houses that 
seem to spill right out into the canals. The 
living quarters are open to the water for 
air and light. As we slid along in our launch, 
we felt we were invading the living room- 
bedroom-kitchen, privacy of the citizens of 
Bangkok. 

Not a one of them seem to mind, 


DAY BRINGS LIFE 


Some late sleepers were still stretched 
out on the straw mats over bare boards that 
serve them for beds. Dogs were paddling 
home, jaded and knowing-looking, from 
their all-night maraudings. Bantam roos- 
ters crowed. Ducks waddled toward the 
water. The whole canal world sprang into 
life. 

We barely had room to escape along be- 
tween boats. Many were the lightest of 
skiffs, rowed by women or children on early 
errands. Others were heavy-bellied scows 
full of charcoal, so deep in the water that 
their gunwales were awash. Myriads of other 
tiny craft were hurrying to the floating mar- 
ket, stacked with fresh vegetables, duck eggs, 
fruits both familiar and as strange as those 
Christina Rossetti describes in Goblin 
Market. 

“In the midst of all this commercial ac- 
tivity, family life flourishes. 

“Each member of the household steps off 
his miniature porch and into the canal for 
a morning bath. They soap themselves 
vigorously. Many wash their hair, and all 
brush their teeth in the brown canal water, 
blissfully unaware of the theory of germs, 

“The women and girls are very modest, 
They walk into the water in the Thai equiv- 
alent of sarongs, and do their washing most 
discreetly. Many are remarkably pretty, 
small-boned and delicately made.“ 

The Thais are a race of slender, erect 
people. A young girl with a basket of water- 
cress on her head moves as gracefully as one 
of the palace dancers in her pagoda-shaped 
crown of gold and jewels. 

The community bathing hour is a cheerful 
affair. The youngest baby in the family is 
usually dipped into the water by the father, 
with responsive gurgles of delight. The 
older children, from three on up, swim around 
in the canals like baby seals, their bodies 
sleek and shining in the water. Some float 
on a stray coconut or a bamboo log, laughing 
and singing. 

MONKS BEG IN CANOES 


Through the welter of canal life, Buddhist 
monks thread their way in canoes. All are 
dressed in robes of brilliant yellow. Each 
carries a brass cooking vessel, which he 
holds out for offerings of food from the 
faithful. The boat dwellers and the occu- 
pants of the canal-bank shanties hand out 
bowls of rice. The monks empty them 
gravely into their jars and pass on. They 
have taken a vow of absolute poverty. 

There are 300,000 of these yellow-clad 
monks and novices among Thailand's 18 mil- 
lion people. Many of them are under 20. 
The majority serve only for a few months or 
years. Such temporary service to the church 
is regarded as an act of Buddhist rectitude 
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which may bring blessings on the souls of 
depasted ancestors. 

The canal scene is one of poverty by 
Western standards, but it is in no way sordid 
or depressing. The people are gentle in their 
manner, notably kind to their numerous 
children, and always ready to smile. They 
show no trace of self-consciousness. 

Their color sense is delightful. 

The historic industry of silk-making had 
almost died by the end of World War II. but 
an American architect called Jim Thompson, 
a Princeton 1928 graduate, settled down in 
Bangkok and engineered its revival, The 
costumes for “The King and I” were made 
from his materials. His little shop on a side 
street in Bangkok spills over with silks in 
fresh, vivid. colors that never clash. 

All of Thailand is like that. It is an easy, 
happy country. 

Rare among the nations of Asia, Thailand 
has an export surplus of rice, as well as rub- 
ber, tin and teak, to sell on world markets. 

The Thais live well by Asian standards. 
Their country is uncrowded, with as much 
space as France and less than half the pop- 
ulation, 

The old name of Siam is not often heard 
these days. Thailand means “Land of the 
Free.” But those who bother about poli- 
tics in this warm, relaxed country may argue 
that the people’s freedom is far from com- 
plete, since a military dictatorship rules the 
country. 

King Phumiphon, young, bespectacled and 
an expert at hot licks on a saxophone, is a 
pleasant figurehead. The three most pow- 
erful men in the Government are all gen- 
erals. The main political opposition has long 
centered in the Navy. Americans in Bang- 
kok say the political atmosphere reminds 
them of a perpetual Army-Navy game, 


POWER TRANSFERRED 


Thailand had an absolute monarchy until 
1932. The “reform” of that year only trans- 
ferred power from the king to a ruling politi- 
cal clique. 

Government salaries are still so low as to 
encourage graft at almost all levels. At the 
top, there are leading cabinet members with 
businesses that enjoy flourishing contracts 
with the government. 

But this is Asia. Nobody here ever heard 
of prospective officials in Washington selling 
General Motors stock before taking public 
appointments. The squeeze is the old fa- 
miliar game of Asian politics. 

What does make Thailand stand out in 
this part of the world is its friendliness for 
the United States and its unqualified support 
of the United Nations. 

The Foreign Minister, Prince Wan, toasted 
Adlai Stevenson with the most graceful trib- 
ute to America we have heard on our entire 
trip. 

He recalled how American missionaries 
(mostly Presbyterians) came to the old Siam, 
not only to build churches, but to open 
school, hospitals, leper sanitariums, 

He told how in the 19th century, his coun- 
try wanted the United States to arbitrate all 
disputes in southeast Asia, but America was 
then too shy of entangling alliances to ac- 
cept. 

SPEAKS OF UNITED STATES AID 


He spoke of current American aid, which 
takes the form of technical assistance in 
agriculture and public health, in Army train- 
ing, in development of power and harbor 
facilities. 

The Foreign Minister did not dwell on the 
most significant recent link—Thailand’s 
contribution to the war in Korea. A Thai 
brigade has fought with distinction there for 
over 2 years. Thailand was the first nation 
of Asia to offer troops to the U. N. command 
in Korea. 

This unqualified position is all the more 
remarkable when you consider the facts of 
geography. Thailand is surrounded by trou- 


bled neighbors. Malaya has its Communist 
bandits, Burma seethes with revolutionary 
ferment, some of it stirred by white-flag and 
red-flag Communists. Vietnam and Cam- 
bodia are threatened by a native rebel move- 
ment fostered and financed in Red China. 
The next-door neighbor, Laos, has been as- 
saulted by a Red guerrilla army. 

Thailand is not militarily strong. 

Its leaders have seen a puppet state newly 
organized in the south China Province of 
Yunnan, with the avowed purpose of uniting 
all peoples of Thai blood into a Red people’s 
republic. 

People of Thai blood occupy Laos, northern 
Vietnam, and Cambodia. They have close 
links with the people of the Shan States in 
Burma. 

A Red-sponsored union of all these peoples 
would leave Thailand itself surrounded by 
a phony new state with a powerful rallying 
cry—freedom and self-rule for all Thais 
everywhere. 

Yet Thailand has resisted the temptation 
to flee into the false security of a neutralist 
position, hoping to escape the Communist 
wrath. Instead, it has cracked down on its 
domestic Communists and has thrown in its 
lot with the free nations of the West. 

It can be argued that this is merely a pol- 
icy of enlightened self-interest. The im- 
portant point is the enlightenment. 

Here, finally, is the distinguishing mark 
of Thailand: This country was never occu- 
pied by a colonial power. Its independence 
seemed a house of cards during the surging 
era of colonial expansion, but the cards re- 
mained standing. 


DON’T SHARE BITTERNESS 


Now, Thailanders do not share the per- 
sonal bitterness of so many Burmese, Indo- 
chinese, Malays, or Indonesians against the 
western imperialists of the 18th and 19th 
centuries, Thai politicians can afford to be 
openly friendly to the West. 

The Philippines and Thailand might well 
be the twin anchors of American influence 
in southeast Asia. We have given one its 
independence, and have never shown the 
slightest aggressive tendencies toward the 
other, 

The most valuable thing we can contrib- 
ute to these countries is not money, or even 
technical assistance, but a measure of con- 
fidence. It is a rare commodity in Asia. 

Thailand’s rice is a necessity to half a 
dozen hungry countries in this part of the 
world. If the Communists should seal off 
Thailand, they would deal a quite possibly 
fatal blow to the whole area that stretches 
southward from China. 


Don’t Talk America Into Slavery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 25, 1953 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very in- 
teresting and informative address de- 
livered by Dr. Daniel A. Poling, chair- 
man and editor, Christian Herald maga- 
zine, delivered by him at the plenary 
session of the All-American Conference 
to Combat Communism, in Washington, 
D. C., on May 22, 1953. 

I am informed by the Public Printer 
that the manuscript will make approxi- 
mately 2% pages, at a cost of $231. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DON’T TALK AMERICA INTO SLAVERY 
(Address by Daniel A. Poling) 


I come back to the United States after a 
-week visit through Korea, Japan, For- 
mosa, Hong Kong, Thailand, and India, re- 
turning across Europe, convinced that if 
Moscow and Red China can keep us talking 
a little longer, they will take Indochina, 
Thailand, Burma, and Malaya, and move di- 
rectly into India. They will firm their lines 
and solidify their position throughout Asia. 
Right now they are knocking at India’s thin 
door, with comrades ready to open it from 
within. Any peace or armistice that agrees 
to the partition of Korea or accepts present 
frontiers in either Asia or Europe or both, 
would be a second but infinitely worse Mu- 
nich. Gen. James A. Van Fleet said recent- 
ly: “In the present peace talks with the 
Chinese Reds, I am absolutely convinced 
that we run the risk of throwing away the 
future of our Nation.” I agree with that. 

President Eisenhower said on Friday, May 
15, that he would not agree at the moment 
that Communist China should be admitted 
to the Security Council of the United Na- 
tions after a Korean peace. It is my faith, my 
hope, my belief that he will not agree at any 
moment that Communist China should be 
admitted to the Security Council of the 
United Nations after a Korean or any other 
truce. With a generous regard for the view- 
points of our allies and with sound diplo- 
macy, President Eisenhower had demon- 
strated a forthrightness in leadership that 
carries with it conviction at home and re- 
spect abroad. 


HOUR OF TRUCEMAKING DANGEROUS 


There is a classic illustration of the fact 
that “the hour of trucemaking is danger- 
ous.” Michael de Montaigne recalled that 
the Spartan king, Cleamones, made a 7-day 
truce with the people of Argos, then at- 
tacked them on the third night when they 
were asleep and expecting no harm. He of- 
fered the excuse that the truce made no 
mention of nights.” Whatever Red Moscow 
says, Lenin's formula still stands: The ex- 
istence of the Soviet Republic side by side 
with imperialist states for a long time is un- 
thinkable. One or the other must triumph 
in the end.” 

We are indebted to C. L. Sulzberger, dis- 
tinguished overseas correspondent, for an 
analysis of Soviet assertions against the 
record. As recently as May 8, the Cominform 
journal which carries authoritative instruc- 
tions to Communists throughout the world, 
asserted: 

Assertion 1: “The Soviet Union backs peace 
suggestions with concrete deeds.” Now look 
at the record: The civil war in Greece, the 
Berlin blockade, the putsch in Czechoslo- 
vakia, the Korean invasion, support of the 
Indochina revolt, and invasion of Laos. 

Assertion 2: “The Soviet Union has re- 
duced its armed forces.” Now look at the 
record: A stabilized army of 175 divisions, 
backed up an air force of 20,000 planes, at 
least 300 submarines with an addition of 70 
satellite divisions in Europe. 

Assertion 3: “The Soviet Union has built 
no military bases on foreign territory.” 
Again look at the record: Soviet armies in 
East Germany, Poland, Eastern Austria, 
Rumania, and Hungary. (But, of course, 
these are no longer “foreign territories.“) 
Bases manned by Soviet troops and tech- 
nicians in all of these countries, as well as 
in Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Albania, and 
China. 

Assertion 4: “The Soviet Union does not 
engage in subversive work against other 
states.” Once again look at the record: 
Recurring political strikes in France and 
Italy; overthrow of the Benes-Masaryk 
Government in Czechoslovakia; refusal to 
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permit Czechoslovakian participation in the 
Marshall plan; orders to all European Com- 
munists to sabotage production, disrupt 
United States aid, subvert national armies, 
and to pledge allegiance to Moscow. 


TAKE A LOOK AT THE RECORD 


Let us look further into this record of Red 
Moscow. Let us give at least a passing glance 
at the incredible brutality, the mass murder 
perpetrated by those with whom we have so 
patiently discussed at Panmunjom prisoner 
exchange and a possible armistice. In 
Korea, among others liquidated by the in- 
vaders from the north, were more than 600 
priests and clergymen—always leaders in all 
fields of public thought are the first elim- 
inated. In Pusan I met a remarkable 
woman, the widow of a Presbyterian clergy- 
man, Reverend Kim, who was shot to death 
in the Seoul prison camp. Mrs. Kim, the 
mother of two children, has organized 80 
widows into a self-help company. They 
have a sewing factory in Pusan. With their 
children they live in a special housing area. 
The Christian Children’s Fund contributes 
$4 monthly for each of the nearly 300 chil- 
dren. With this supplementary aid, the 
mothers maintain their own homes. 

Among the nearly 50,000 prisoners of war 
held by us, I found 643 Koreans who already 
have had some training in mission schools 
and who pledge that, after their release, they 
will complete their preparation and give 
their lives in full-time service as preachers 
or priests, to take the place of the 600 who 
Were executed. 

In Hong Kong I visited 9 orphanages where 
2,300 of the 3,500 children supported in such 
institutions are cared for. One of these 
orphanages, and one of the largest, is main- 
tained by the journal of which I am editor. 
Eighty-two percent of these girls and boys 
are children of men destroyed when the Com- 
munists took over Canton and South China. 
The story of five ot these orphans is typical. 
Their father was, for 14 years, a Chinese air- 
ways pilot. When his wife died, he resigned 
his position to be with his children. He be- 
came a correspondent for a Hong Kong Chi- 
nese paper which printed a Canton edition. 
When Canton was occupied by the Commu- 
nists, 47 editors and reporters were arrested. 
Among these was the father of the five. His 
16-year-old daughter and a younger brother 
carried him daily rice and vegetables—pris- 
oners of the state are not considered worthy 
of food supplied by the People's Government, 
and must be fed by their family if they are 
to survive. At the end of 2 months this 
father was included with those to be executed 
in a public mass killing. His children 
trudged the nearly 5 miles to the place of 
execution, but arrived after the horror had 
been completed. A little girl of 12 told me 
in broken, sobbing English, of how they 
found their father with the top of his head 
biown away. She said, “But he must have 
known that we were there for he moved 
when we came to him.” Muscular reaction 
would be the explanation of that, but I have 
no answer for the grief of a child that sym- 
bolizes the tortured agony of millions of 
women and little children who, in China, 
are the victims of the agrarian revolution. 

CHARGED WITH MURDER 

Miss Annie James was, for more than 30 
years, a missionary of the South China Mis- 
sion of the Presbyterian Church of New 
Zealand. She was associated with a medical 
program and the responsible director of a 
hospital. When the Communists came into 
her community, she was arrested and 
charged with complicity in the death of the 
invalid son of a Communist general. Ac- 
quitted of this charge, she was kept in cus- 
tody until the case records of all patients 
who had died in her hospital from the time 
of her arrival had been studied. She was 
then charged with responsibility for the 
death of all patients who died in that hos- 
pital during the years of her service there. 


She was brain-washed until, completely 
broken, she “confessed her guilt,” confessed 
and signed the appalling document prepared 
for her. She escaped a mass execution and 
was released through Canton to Hongkong. 
It was the expectation, of course, that she 
would become a propagandist for China’s 
beneficent People’s Government. When, late 
in April of the current year, I met and 
talked with this devout woman, she had re- 
covered sufficiently to superintend the acti- 
vities of a foundling home in Hongkong. 
On the Island of Hainan, Roman Catholic 
nurses were accused and found guilty of 
killing the babies in their orphanages and 
of using the eyes of the infants for medical 
purposes. 
HUMAN AGONY ACROSS THE WORLD 


Across the world this story of human 
agony is the same incredible recital. On 
Monday, May 4, 2,200 refugees came into 
the western sector of Berlin from East Ger- 
many. This was the largest mass exodus, 
for a single 24 hours, since January 1 of this 
year. It was due to the fact that ration 
cards had been taken from more than 2 mil- 
lion East Germans. Through an interpreter 
I talked personally with a number of these 
people—one, a miller with his wife and 
daughter, his son, his daughter-in-law, and 
his two grandchildren had arrived early that 
morning. They left everything behind. 
“Why did you come?” I asked. “Because,” 
said he, “it was death or something worse 
to stay behind.” On May 3 the German Red 
Cross issued a formal statement from 
Munich. The statement detailed the charge 
that there are still 1,300,000 Germans miss- 
ing since the war. All but 100,000 of these 
disappeared in Communist-ruled Eastern 
Europe, the most in Russia. The Red Cross 
then said that its search agency has located 
520,000 missing Germans, nearly half of 
whom are living in imprisonment—in worse 
than slavery. 

My two most intimate friends in Hungary, 
each a distinguished scientist and each a 
recognized national religious leader, have 
disappeared. I cannot write their widows or 
their children and they cannot write to me. 
A letter from the United States, or one ad- 
dressed to the United States from Budapest, 
would be the incriminating evidence that 
would bring them into a court of inquisition. 

This whole record is further padded with 
the rape of democracy and the enslavement 
of free peoples in Latvia, Estonia, and 
Lithuania. Yes, the pattern of brutal tor- 
ture and mass murder runs true across the 
world, wherever the Marxian-Lenin-Stalin 
atheistic, antihuman personality philosophy 
has successfully penetrated. There is today 
not the slightest evidence that the succes- 
sors of Joseph Stalin have deviated or pro- 
pose deviation from international commu- 
nism or its basic theory and strategy. 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S MESSAGE 


I was in the Middle East when President 
Eisenhower's strong message, denouncing 
the invasion of Laos, broke on all front 
pages. To me the reaction was inspiring. 
Even in India, where Red China is recog- 
nized and Chiang Kai-shek’s government 
violently opposed, the Eisenhower statement 
was welcomed as the voice of a new Ameri- 
can policy which again, as when Korea was 
invaded, placed international morality before 
political expediency and which served notice 
on foes and allies alike that there would be 
no more white papers in American diplo- 
macy. But it is at this very point that, be- 
cause of past State Department policies, 
American diplomacy becomes delicately in- 
volved. 

Britain, our great ally, has recognized Red 
China and given clear intimations that, if 
and when an honorable peace or truce has 
been arrived at in Korea, the Peiping gov- 
ernment should be welcomed in the United 
Nations and given the seat of Chiang Kai- 
shek's Nationalist Government. India also 
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supports this position. In 1950 in San Fran- 
cisco when en route to the Far East, and 
later in Formosa and in Hong Kong, and still 
later in London, I was told by responsible 
British representatives that our State De- 
partment had assured 10 Downing Street 
that we would follow suit and recognize the 
Peiping government. Certainly the white 
paper suggested such a course. Only a few 
days ago in London, and just before Sir 
Winston Churchill’s strong endorsement of 
a high level conference between Moscow and 
the Western Allies, this same assertion was 
repeated to me in even more responsible 
quarters. I am convinced that the assertion 


Is justified. 


I returned to the United States with April 
and May editorials from Hong Kong, Cal- 
cutta, Madras, Bombay, London, and Man- 
chester, which drive hard upon the proposi- 
tion that we, the United States, cannot ex- 
pect Moscow and Red China to compromise 
their position in Korea unless we—and here 
the “we” is again the United States—are 
prepared to meet them halfway, are willing 
to make concessions. 


MOSCOW'S CONCESSIONS 


The irreducible minimum of these conces- 
sions, clearly stated on May 8 of this year 
in the Cominform journal, is thus described: 
“A peace pact between the five great powers 
(including Communist China), an end to the 
political and economic blockade of Commu- 
nist China, plus awarding to Peiping control 
of Formosa and a seat in the United Nations; 
abandonment of the policy of militarizing 
Western Germany; an end to the feverish 
arms drive; an end to the network of mili- 
tary bases around the Soviet Union; and an 
end to the stockpiling of atomic bombs.” 
If and when the United States Government 
is prepared to consider these minimum peace 
proposals of Moscow, we may hope, indeed 
reasonably expect, peace in Korea. Small 
wonder that General Van Fleet is “absolutely 
convinced that we now run the risk of throw- 
ing away the future of our Nation.” 


WE BELIEVE IN THE CONSTITUTION 


To say that the recent speech of former 
Prime Minister Attlee was a disappointment 
to the American people is a complete under- 
statement. Sir Winston Churchill's agree- 
ment with Mr. Attlee in the matter of the 
admission of Red China to the United Na- 
tions is an even greater disappointment, 
Certainly there is now no reason for the 
President of the United States to meet Mr. 
Malenkov. In the logic of both distinguished 
British leaders on the main matter, there is 
now neither a discussion nor a debate and 
Mr. Churchill should go alone. But the 
American people will continue to believe in 
their Constitution and in their theory of 
government, and I do not think that Mr. Att- 
lee’s ill-advised and naive criticisms will 
shake their confidence in either the Presi- 
dent of the United States or in the United 
States Senate. If the Constitution is an 
isolationist document, and if ours is, there- 
fore; an isolationist government, then it is 
this isolationism that sponsored the Mar- 
shall plan and the Atlantic Pact; that has 
spent billions of dollars to help other coun- 
tries recover from the bankruptcy of war; 
and that today bears the major burden of 
United Nations activities, not only in Korea 
but around the world. We must not take 
too seriously partisan speeches and political 
outbursts here at home or abroad. But the 
steady deterioration in Anglo-American rela- 
tions is a cause for profound concern both 
in London and Washington. The quietly 
spoken warning of Representative WALTER E. 
Jupp should not pass unnoticed. Mr. Jupp 
is also a member of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House. He said: “The main 
thesis of many British leaders is that they 
can detach China’s Communists from Krem- 
lin Communists by appeasement. If there 
are any more speeches like Attlee’s, they are 
more likely to detach America from Britain 
than China from Moscow.” J 
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It is not difficult to understand the diver- 
gence of 10 Downing Street from Washing- 
ton in the present world crisis. Today Eu- 
rope is afraid. While we are criticized for 
what European capitals, particularly Lon- 
don, decry as “witch-hunting hysteria,” 
there is an even more profound fear behind 
many proposals of our allies. We in North 
America are farther away from possible Red 
atomic bombs and we are without the vivid 
physical reminders of two world wars. We 
have no blasted cities, no rubble heaps. Also 
Sir Winston Churchill faces an opposition 
in his own Parliament that grows into the 
proportions of almost virulent hatred of this 
country. In Edinburgh, on Sunday, May 3, 
Mr. Aneurin Bevan said, and he was speak- 
ing to 100,000 miners and their families at 
a May Day rally, that peace was not possible 
in the Far East so long as Nationalist China 
threatened the Chinese mainland. “Do not 
let us be mealy mouthed about it,” he con- 
tinued. “The United States is arming aa 

ssor nst- another country.” e 
3 n United States should be told 
the Panmunjom negotiations are so full of 
fate for mankind that the American Nation 
alone should not be allowed to conduct 
them.” Now Mr. Attlee adds fresh fuel to 
that fire, while the Prime Minister of India 
is headlined, “Nehru Favors Reds.” 


SHALL WE GO ALONG? 


On Thursday, May 14, our former Ambas- 
sador to India, Chester Bowles, said, as pub- 
lished in the New York Times, that this 
Government “would have to go along” with 
demands for Communist China’s admission 
to the United Nations, if such a move were 
made a condition of peace in Asia. It is 
just this fallacy that today invites the ulti- 
mate disaster for freedom and democracy in 
the world. But also it is this fallacy that 
controls the thinking of those Americans 
who were associated with the State Depart- 
ment of the former administration and who 
were committed to its disastrous far-east- 
ern policy. I do not believe that more than 
a minority, and a steadily decreasing minor- 
ity, of the American people support this 
go-along policy. Where have we gone 
with go along? Again let us look at the 
record. In the Far East we have gone along 
with our great ally, but Britain has not gone 
very far with us. In 1932, she refused to 
back up Washington’s Stimson policy in 
Manchuria. Our fleet actually left San 
Diego, but, at Britain’s refusal, it steamed 
back. In 1938 she refused to go along 
with us in a Japanese embargo. She was 
unable to deliver her promised amphibious 


southern attack in Burma to relieve Stilwell” 


in 1948. After V-J Day, she took over Hong 
Kong again, in spite of our pledge to the 
Chinese that the final disposal of Hong Kong 
would be negotiated. In her precipitous 
recognition of the Chinese Communists, she 
failed to go along in a possible common 
course with this country, though here we 
must concede that she had encouragement 
from our own State Department. 

In the Korean war our great ally has been 
a source of weakness rather than of strength. 
Repeatedly she has intervened to slow down 
our military offensive. She stopped Mc- 
Arthur in 1950, after Inchon. When, with 
North Korea defeated, Red China entered the 
war, Britain insisted successfully that we 
must not bomb north of the Yalu nor de- 
liver our air attack to bases in Manchuria 
or China proper. Eight hours after General 
McArthur ordered the bombing of the Yalu 
bridges, over which China was pouring men 
and supplies, that order was countermanded 
from Washington, and, as of my knowledge, 
military men in the Far East without excep- 
tion, and Senators in Washington with whom 
I have talked, insist that this order was in- 
spired from London. < 

In the United Nations, Britain has adyo- 
cated an invitation to the Peiping Govern- 
ment to attend the General Assembly and, 
as late as 1950, she supported India in the 


effort to seat Red China and to bribe Red 
China with Formosa. At no time, either in 
Hongkong or in London, was the leadership 
of Gen. Douglas McArthur accorded anything 
but violent opposition, which also ran the 
gamut of indefensible personalities. Justly 
or unjustly, Great Britain is today, in the 
mind of the East, the symbol of extraterri- 
toriality, colonialism and unequal treaties. 
The recent fairly spoken, dynamic words of 
President Eisenhower have been the first 
indication to Asia that we associate our- 
selves with no hatred past but that, with our 
allies, we would support a new era of equality 
with freedom and security on a global basis. 
Let it be with such a program and not with 
the discredited policy voiced by Mr. Bowles 
that we go along. 


ARE WE HEADED FOR A SECOND MUNICH? 


Across India during April, and in London 
in early May, I heard repeated, again and 
again, the bitter charges against Nationalist 
China, our ally, and against Douglas Mc- 
Arthur, that were current in 1950. Not one 
line of Gov. Adlai Stevenson's favorable com- 
ments on Chiang’s Formosa government ap- 
peared in any Indian or London paper that 
I read. But the Hongkong Standard, which 
has unwaveringly supported Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek, gave front page attention 
to the Stevenson statement with editorial 
support. The distinguished Madras Hindu, 
on April 28th, carried a dispatch, purported- 
ly from the United Nations in New York but 
to me unconvincing, that there were reliable 
reports from Washington that the Eisenhower 
administration would not continue to back 
Chiang Kai-shek as representing the Chinese 
people, if an honorable truce were reached 
on Korea. 

Clearly the time is ripe for another um- 
brella and a second Munich. Today Sir Win 
ston Churchill faces the greatest temptation 
of his long and illustrious career. Yester- 
day it was a sincere but inadequate Cham- 
berlain who called for peace in our time. 
Today it is Churchill, so sadly cast for the 
role, who seems at least to be suggesting a 
peace that would be as evil and infinitely 
more disastrous, than the bastard thing that 
came out of Munich. 


TRADING WITH THE ENEMY 


It was the South China Morning Post, 
Hongkong, that said editorially on April 15: 
“Ultimately Washington must face the fact 
that, in a warless Orient, there is a place for 
only one China. An avenue of escape (for 
the United States) lies in the negative course 
of declaring the Chinese seat vacant.” In 
this same Hong Kong I saw our great ally 
trading with the enemy, doing business with 
the killers of British sons in Korea. When I 
returned to the United States I read the all 
but unbelievable report, a report fully sup- 
ported by the facts, however, that vessels, 
on 3 of which the United States still held 
mortgages, had made nearly 600 trading trips 
to or from Red China. The exact figures 
were not available, Mr. Robert T. Kennedy, 
junior counsel for the Senate investigating 
committee, stated, because 24 or 25 of these 
ships were engaged in coastwide trade be- 
tween Hongkong and Chinese ports. Of the 
vessels continuing to do business with China, 
99 flew the British flag. While to us the fact 
itself is bloody red, red with blood of Ameri- 
can boys, the London Times, on May 4, pub- 
lished a dispatch from Washington, D. C., 
captioned “British Shipowners’ Crime.” The 
conclusion of that article reads: “What has 
been a perfectly legal practice has now be- 
come, in American eyes, a crime.” Well, what 
should it be called? 

The Hong Kong Standard, in a double- 
column editorial dated April 15, commenting 
upon the widely published reports that “the 
American administration had taken upon 
itself * * * consideration of trusteeship for 
Formosa because it had abandoned all hope 
that the Nationalists would ever be able to 
recover the Chinese mainland,” concluded as 
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follows: “If such was indeed the case, then 
the United States Government has been 
guilty of toying with the betrayal of a stanch 
ally whose loyalty and friendship had never 
been found wanting in times of peace and 
war.” 

ALTERNATIVES TO DISHONOR 


What then, to me at least, is the alterna- 
tive to accepting the peace formula, the ir- 
reducible minimum proposed by the Comin- 
form Journal? What then is the alternative 
to following our British allies in recogni- 
tion of Red China, with the admission of 
Red China to the United Nations with, of 
course, the vacating in the United Nations of 
the seat of Nationalist China? 

These are my answers to those questions, 
answers for which I accept full responsi- 
bility: 

First, repudiation of the infamous white 
paper. Nothing that the present adminis- 
tration could do would go further toward 
establishing the United States of America in 
the respect and confidence of the Asian world 
than this repudiation. Even India would 
acknowledge it as good faith and every Asian 
people would know once again the America 
of the Boxer Rebellion years, an America 
that took nothing for herself ani that now, 
with complete regard for the rights of other 
nations and respecting their diplomatic sov- 
ereignty, reaches in Washington her own 
final decisions and shapes there, under the 
Constitution of the United States, her own 
international policies. 

Second, discontinue the Panmunjom talks 
and engage in no other talks with Moscow 
unless and until the Soviet Union begins 
to square her record with her assertions. 
Nor let us overlook that we cannot estab- 
lish the integrity of our friendship for the 
enslaved peoples of Europe and Asia until 
our own record squares with our assertions, 

Third, all-out support of Chiang Kai-shek 
and unequivocal assurance to Syngman Rhee 
of Korea that we will not consent to par- 
tition of Korea. I am convinced that to- 
day South China is ready for revolt, that 
the return of Chiang’s armies and leader- 
ship to the mainland would be the signal for 
guerrilla action from Canton to the great 
Yellow River. I am convinced that just as 
Moscow and Peiping were eager to talk in 
the first armistice discussions because they 
were confronted then by a military disaster, 
they now would talk because of the grave 
and growing threat behind their own lines. 
I agree with those military leaders and with 
such statesmen as Congressman Jupp and 
Senator KNOwWLAN D, who insist that it is 
again the hour to invoke the military strat- 
egy of Douglas MacArthur. I agree that 
without committing a single American to the 
land mass of Asia, we could outflank both 
the Korean and Indochina-Thailand fronts 
of communism, Since 1945 the American 
people have invested billions of dollars to 
help win world peace and security. To date 
that investment has paid no dividends but 
it has purchased less of good will and under- 
standing, with more of disrespect and en- 
mity. President Eisenhower's leadership has 
become the promise of a new dawn and a 
better day. 

Recently Congressman WALTER Jupp said, 
“Communism in China must be destroyed.” 
Tonight I take my stand unequivocally with 
Congressman Jupp. Communism in China, 
political and military communism, must be 
destroyed. The alternative to that is the 
communizing of all Asia and of India, with 
the eclipse of freedom and democracy in the 
West. We did not make the issue but we 
must meet it. And as I speak tonight, from 
Canton to Peiping communism is destroy- 
ing itself. Always and everywhere, com- 
munism has at its heart the seed of its own 
death, but it takes time for a seed to germi- 
nate. The free world is buying that time 
and, with accelerated speed, from South 
China to the great Yellow River and from 
the east China coast to Lake Tungting, that 
seed is germinating. The issue of commu- 
nism versus freedom in China will be decided 
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in China and by the Chinese themselves— 
decided in favor of democracy and freedom— 
if we give to these, our faithful allies, just a 
fraction of the billions and less than a fair 
part of the rupplies, the equipment, and the 
air’ support we have not withheld from our 
friends in Europe. 

Fourth, absolutely and finally refuse to re- 
treat from our pledged prisoner of war ex- 
change position. 

THESE ARE THE ANSWERS 

Here then are my answers to the ques- 
tions: “What is the alternative to accept- 
ing the peace formula of the Cominform 
journal?” “What is the alternative to fol- 
lowing our British allies in the recognition 
of Red China with the admission of Red 
China to the seat of Nationalist China in 
the United Nations?” 

I believe that in such a course as this 
lies hope for a new birth of freedom and 
democracy in the world. With such a pro- 
gram we would stand clean, we would give 
the final answer to the bitter lie that ex- 
pediency is our other name, and that we 
cannot be trusted to go through with our 
pledged commitments. The enslaved peoples 
in the ravaged Baltic states and of Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and the Far East 
would be encouraged to resist and, within 
Russia herself, the disintegration that has 
long since begun would be accelerated. In 
another time, when Britain was threatened 
with disaster, Winston Churchill gave the 
event a name that lifted the free world out 
of despair. He called it freedom's finest 
hour, This, too, may become, for America 
and the world, another freedom’s finest hour. 


There’s Trouble in Eden 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1953 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Rrecorp, I 
am including therein a story by Barry 
Bingham, from the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, entitled There's Trouble in 
Eden,” dated May 17, 1953: 


THERE'S TROUBLE IN Epen—Bortu INDIA AND 
PAKISTAN Covet KASHMIR, Most BEAUTI- 
FUL PLACE IN THE WORLD, AND THEIR Dis- 
PUTE IS DANGEROUS IN THE EXTREME; HERE’S 
THE INDIAN SIDE, THE PAKISTAN SIDE WILL 
Be TOLD LATER 

(By Barry Bingham) 

SrINacaR, KasHMirn.—This is the most 
beautiful place in the world. Such super- 
latives are dangerous. The vale of Kashmir, 
however, defies hyperbole. It is Shangri La 
with modern comforts. It is an exotic Swit- 
zerland. 

We came to it for a weekend from the 
burning plains of central India, where the 
thermometer showed 110 in the shade, and 
there was no shade. 

The airplane made a sudden hop over a 
9,500-foot pass in the first range of the Hima- 
layas. Beyond lay Kashmir, a fresh, green 
valley shimmering with lakes, in a full circle 
of snowy mountains. 

Here we suddenly found the spring of 
1953, which we had missed in weeks of trop- 
ical travel. The thermometer was a gentle 
75. The road from the airport led through 
fields of wild white iris. 

Locust trees in full bloom lent a May- 
in-Kentucky fragrance to the air. Groves 


of almond trees gave place to cherry, pear, 
and apple orchards. 


Song’s inspiration 


We stay in houseboats moored at the edge 
of a lake. Just across the serene blue water 
lies the Shalimar Garden, a pattern of 
flowers, waterfalls, and fountains which in- 
spired the song Pale Hands I Loved. 

When we travel to the town of Srinagar, 
we are rowed across the lake in a light boat 
called a shikara, canopied with white cur- 
tains and equipped with scarlet cushions 
covered with delicate Kashmir embroidery. 
The whole movement of the world here is 
leisurely and graceful. Many of the Moslem 
women are still in purdah—they glide along 
the streets in flowing white robes, their faces 
fully veiled. 

It is almost impossible to associate such a 
land of milk and honey with war. Yet 
Kashmir has been and remains the center 
of one of the world’s most dangerous dis- 
putes. A 

The disputing parties are Hindu India and 
Moslem Pakistan. 

Both have certain reasonable claims, 

Three times this rivalry has plunged the 
two new nations of the Indian subcontinent 
to the very brink of war, in 1947, 1948, and 
1951. 

U. N. efforts vain 


A United Nations Commission has sought 
in vain for 5 years to resolve the problem. 
Even the earnest good will of Dr. Frank P. 
Graham, former president of the University 
of North Carolina, has not been able to guide 
the rivals to a sane solution. 

We heard the story of Kashmir’s troubles 
from its one authentic local leader, Sheik 
Mohammed Abdullah, He is Chief Minister 
of the Jammu-Kashmir State. Himself a 
Moslem, he has religious ties with the 90 
percent of the Kashmiri people who are also 
Moslems, and no such ties with the predomi- 
nant Hindus of Jammu. Yet his sympathies 
lie with India, not Pakistan. Here are some 
of his reasons: 

1. India, though mainly Hindu, is trying 
to build a secular state in which all religious 
and cultural groups will be given equal 
standing. This is not easy to achieve, against 
the will of many Hindu fanatics. Ghandi's 
revered memory, however, and Prime Minis- 
ter Jawaharlal Nehru's present leadership 
ar. dedicated to tolerance. 

Pakistan, by contrast, has its roots in the 
intolerant Moslem dogma of the Koran. 

2. Pakistan's claim to Kashmir was badly 
prejudiced in 1947. Both India and Pakis- 
tan gained independence from Britain in 
August of that year. Kashmir’s status was 
left in doubt. Grave riots raged between 
Hindus and Moslems in all surrounding 
areas, but Kashmir remained a haven of 
quiet. 

Then, in October, an army of Moslem 
tribesmen from the northwest frontier in- 
vaded Kashmir. They had at least the con- 
nivance of the Pakistan Government. They 
looted and burned the villages in their path, 
murdering Moslems and Hindus without dis- 
crimination. An Indian army moved in to 
stop their plundering progress, and has Oc- 
cupied three-fourths of the state ever since. 

3. Kashmir’s trade relations are almost en- 
tirely with India, not Pakistan. 

4. The Kashmiri people will have a 
brighter future if they ally themselves with 
a progressive, modern-minded nation. 

Abdullah fears that Pakistan wants to re- 
vive in India the Europe of the Middle Ages, 
with its religious wars, its Inquisition, its 
destructive fanaticism. 

Abdullah has already achieved some social 
reforms in Kashmir—the introduction of 
free schools, vocational training, a free press, 
and the breakup of the old landed estates. 

This is the Indian side of the Kashmir 
question, in simplest outline. We will hear 
the Pakistan arguments in another 2 weeks 
when we reach Karachi, 
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2. AGAINST INDIA’S DARK PRESENT, NEW HOPE 
Is ARISING 


Our introduction to India was Calcutta, 
the great, sweltering metropolis of the nation. 
In and near Calcutta we saw, in quick suc- 
camion; the India of past, present, and fu- 

ure. 

The past, in terms of nearly two centuries 
of British rule, is a little world of green lawns 
and stately Palladian houses at one end of the 
city. Looking across a cricket field at the 
towers of an Anglican church, you can 
imagine yourself in an English cathedral 
town in some sudden mad spell of heat. 


Maiden ladies’ ghosts 


The house where Warren Hastings lived 
bespeaks the dignity, balance, and propor- 
tion of the English 18th century. 

Nearby Fden Park is haunted by the gen- 
teel ghosts of two maiden ladies, the Misses 
Eden, sisters of an early viceroy, who still 
are said to pace the garden paths at twilight 
in billowing white muslins, carrying their 
ruffied parasols. 

The birthplace of William Makepeace 
Thackeray is a house which Becky Sharp 
herself might have occupied in regency ele- 
gance. 

A few hundred yards away begin the city’s 
world-infamous slums. Human beings are 
packed together in such suffocating squalor 
that the whole district might well bear the 
name of the black hole of Calcutta. 

This horror slops over into the main busi- 
ness streets of the city, where commercialized 
misery is on display. Beggars crawl, whining 
and importunate, along the sidewalks. One 
more shocking than the rest was a legless 
derelict who rolled over and over across the 
pavement, moaning for alms whenever his 
face turned upward to the sky. 

I am told that there are doctors in India 
who admit making a practice of maiming 
babies at birth, so that they can help to sup- 
port their parents as piteous beggars. 


Refugees live in station 


Even more disturbing was the Howrah Sta- 
tion, This is Calcutta’s main terminal, 
where trains operate to Bombay, to Delhi, 
to Madras. The whole station is occupied by 
refugees, half naked and living like animals 
on the floor of a vast, smoky shed. 

Here we saw dying men, already rigid as 
corpses, stretched on the bare stones while 
women fanned the fetid air around them. 

In one corner cowered a dog, a symbol of 
all the human misery around him. One leg 
had been severed by a train, and the raw 
stump ran with blood. With a terrible, 
dum" patience, the dog stood waiting for 
death. No Hindu could destroy him to end 
his pain, for their religion forbids the taking 
of any animal’s life. 

These refugees were a small part of the 
12 million who have fled across the new 
frontiers in both directions since the old 
India was divided into two nations in 1947. 
It is the largest mass movement of human 
beings in history. 

This particular refugee group had been 
resettled on farms in Orissa. They had 
grown lonely amid he alien corn of a land 
with a different language from their own 
(India has eight major languages to divide 
its people, plus hundreds of dialects). They 
had trekked back to the intimate purgatory 
of Howrah Station. 

These are facts of India’s present. They 
must be balanced, however, against the new 
hope that is springing up in a country where 
freedom is beginning to have meaning for 
the first time. 

When Indian people were given a chance 
to vote in national elections for the first time 
last year, more than 105 million men and 
women went to the polls. It was by far the 
biggest democratic ballot ever recorded. 
Sixty percent of those eligible voted, as good 
as the best record in the United States. 

Many Americans will tell you that India 
is villages, 600,000 of them, and that village 
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life is beginning to move forward dramati- 
cally. They will tell you that India is a 
rich country full of poor people. 

The problem is to develop the riches for 
the benefit of those 360 million citizens. 

- We had a glimpse of this brighter future 
in the Damodar Valley, northwest of Cal- 
cutta. 

Here a giant TVA-type project is well in 
progress. A system of dams will prevent 
destructive floods, irrigate a million acres 
of land, produce 400,000 kilowatts of power, 
and encourage the development of a com- 
plex of steel mills and related plants. 

The valley is the Ruhr of Asia. It con- 
tains coal, iron, copper, limestone, bauxite, 
and mica. Unlike the Ruhr, its soil is boun- 
tifully productive, once it is supplied with 
water. That is what people mean by calling 
India a rich country. 

The Damodar project is only one of dozens 
of major developments under India’s 5-year 
plan. This ambitious program would re- 
quire 8 percent of annual national product 
to achieve success. This is a tremendous 
financial feat, especially for a democratic 
country that cannot ruthlessly commandeer 
its people’s resources. Yet India is afire with 
the will to succeed. 

Damodar gets the help of American tech- 
nical assistance and a World Bank loan. 


= 
3. INDIA IS STILL READING MANY A PAGE FROM 
HER PAST 


The India of the long past that lingers on 
today is Benares, the holy city of the Hindus. 
Here pilgrims come in endless throngs to 
bathe in the sacred waters of the Ganges. 
To die in Benares is to go straight to heaven, 
so Hindus are borne here in thousands to 
await death. 

We saw the faithful—the young, the old, 
the dying—on the banks of the river at first 
light of day. 

Some were unable to walk, and crawled 
to the river's edge. Their faces wore the 
look of revelation when they poured the 
waters over their heads, down their throats. 


Palaces and vultures 


Maharajahs have built palaces along the 
Ganges, much like those of the Doges of 
Venice. These are dedicated to the use of 
the teeming pilgrims. On the palace tur- 
rets sit vultures, black and evil against the 
sky. Monkeys play among the airy towers. 

Below, the pilgrims swarm into the wa- 
ter, or walk in solemn procession along the 
40-mile route that passes the many shrines 
of the city. 

The women’s flowing robes, white, ver- 
milion, maroon, ochre, are like the colored 
illustrations in the Old Testament, 

By the water's edge are the burning ghats, 
public pyres where corpses are burned. We 
saw the fires smouldering, saw the mourners 
piling on logs, saw others scattering ashes in 
the river. 

A priceless page out of India’s past is the 
Taj Mahal at Agra. The perfect time to see 
the Taj is by moonlight. We saw it at noon 
on a day of 106-degree heat. The light was 
harsh and glaring, the air was filled with a 
brown film of dust. 

Even in such circumstances the noble 
symmetry of this monument to a dead 
queen’s beauty stood out sharp and pure as 
a note in music. 

I was prepared for the majesty of the ex- 
terior, even for the quarter-mile of shallow 
lake that reflects the serenity of white 
marble. What I was not prepared for was 
the beauty of the interior. 

Patterns of flowers 

It is magnificently simple. The Moslem 
faith (the Taj was built by a Moslem king), 
strictly limits the use of decorations in a 
temple. Where expanses of pure white 
marble have become monotonous, the royal 
builder decreed the use of flowers in mosaic 
patterns so small, so delicate, and so perfect 
that they are pure joy to look at. 


Hundreds of floral varieties are reproduced 
with an effect that is like the Elysian fields: 
A spray of honeysuckle, for instance, is 
formed of yellow marbles of varying shades 
with curling leaves of jade. 

A part of India 

This is beauty in rarified form, but it is as 
much a part of India as the beggars of 
Calcutta, as the construction workers who 
operate giant earth-moving machines from 
America in the Damodar Valley. 

For another 10 days we will travel the 
length and breadth of this huge, eager, 
bootstrap-straining land. We will see more 
of the grandeurs of the past, more of the 
staggering contrasts of the present, and we 
will strain our eyes to discern the outlines 
of India’s future. 


Young Men and Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1953 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
a speech on the subject of Young Men 
and Government, which I delivered be- 
fore the convention of the Maryland 
Junior Chamber of Commerce on May 
23, 1953, in Baltimore, Md. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: , 


It is a great pleasure for me to be present 
at the annual gathering of so fine a group 
of citizens from our State as are the mem- 
bers of the Maryland Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. My pleasure is all the keener 
in seeing so many friendly faces of young 
men whom I have known for some time. 
No one can fail to be aware of the construc- 
tive services you håve been rendering your 
communities for many years. Your leader- 
ship in community betterment and develop- 
ment based upon the philosophy of learning 
by doing not only enriches the personalities 
of the membership but also results in nu- 
merous constructive projects benefiting the 
locality, State, and Nation. 

Considering that the United States Jun- 
ior Chamber of Commerce has over 2,000 ac- 
tive chapters in the 48 States and Territories 
with a membership of 180,000 young men be- 
tween the ages of 21 and 36, and that the 
Junior Chamber International has chapters 
in 44 foreign countries, it is hard to believe 
that the organization was first conceived 
only 38 years ago. Like other great ideas 
which have caught on after a time lag, the 
idea of starting an organization that would 
prepare young men for business by com- 
munity service was initiated by one man. 
In this case it was young Henry Gissenbier, 
of St. Louis, Mo., who in October 1915 got 
together a small group interested in organiz- 
ing for the purpose of studying civic issues 
and arousing public opinion on such prob- 
lems. Less than 5 years later the St. Louis 
plan spread so that by 1920 a national organ- 
ization known as the United States Junior 
Chamber of Commerce was formed with 24 
cities represented. 

There were many hurdles to overcome be- 
fore it could achieve strength and country- 
wide recognition. In the 1920’s the junior 
chamber of commerce had to compete with 
veterans’ organizations for membership and 
in the 1930's there was the great depression 
which was not conducive to fast growth. 
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Nevertheless, by the beginning of World War 
II there were over 1,000 chapters. During 
World War II when the vast majority of the 
Jaycees went into the service, the organiza- 
tion could not readily expand. But when the 
veterans came back at the end of the war 
there was a sharp rise in the formation of 
local junior chamber of commerce chapters, 
Today the Jaycees are recognized throughout 
the country as constituting a sound and 
highly active organization, whose members 
dedicate a portion of their leisure time to 
community service. 

I am particularly interested in the way the 
Jaycees set themselves various civic goals 
and go about accomplishing them. For the 
past 15 years you have sponsored a compe- 
tition to name the 10 outstanding young 
men, and the winners are selected by a panel 
of distinguished Americans. In looking at 
the list for the year 1952 one is impressed 
with the breadth of purpose in the selection 
and the thoroughgoing search to ascertain 
the names of persons whose contributions to 
their field of work and to the general wel- 
fare of the people might qualify them for the 
top 10. During the past year the list in- 
cludes a rookie policeman who tracked down 
a dope ring which peddled to teenagers; a 
doctor who perfected a method of operation 
for a serious heart ailment; a Washington 
newspaper correspondent who exposed a Red 
Chinese racket of extorting millions of dol- 
lars from Chinese Americans on the pretext 
of protecting their relatives; a Government 
expert who did brilliant work in assisting 
former President Hoover when he was Chair- 
man of the Commission on the Reorgantza- 
tion of the Federal Executive Agencies; a 
young Viennese refugee who came to this 
country in 1940 when he was 16 years old 
and at the age of 27 developed a device which 
is a great time saver in engineering calcula- 
tions. The others named included a chem- 
ist, a great all-around athlete, an aeronau- 
tical engineer, and a disabled veteran of 
World War II who despite serious physical 
handicaps established a most remarkable 
manufacturing firm of paraplegics. 

This list is a magnificent testimonial of 
the various kinds of contributions young 
men are making in America today, and of 
the goals of public service and free institu- 
tions by which you live. But this is only 
a part of the story. There is the national 
Voice of America contest which is cospon- 


-sored by the National Association of Radio 


and Television Broadcasters and the Radio 
and Television Manufacturers Association, 
In these programs thousands of high-school 
students in 1,400 communities throughout 
the country have an opportunity of express- 
ing their views of our American way of life 
and of the importance of promoting demo- 
cratic ideals at home and abroad. Nor can 
I fail to mention one of your most important 
projects of this past year—your get-out-the- 
vote campaign. It was the efforts of your 
2,000 chapters along with other organiza- 
tions conducting similar campaigns that was 
responsible for the large turnout of voters 
last November. 

At the State level, the Maryland Junior 
Chamber of Commerce in recent years has 
played a prominent part in various civic bet- 
terment programs, in promoting the idea 
of setting up a commission to survey the 
organization of the State government, in 
pressing for legislative action in constitu- 
tional home rule for municipalities, mental 
hospital legislation, and closer automobile 
inspection laws. In recent months the Bal- 
timore Jaycees have put on an active cam- 
paign to sell Baltimore’s master transpor- 
tation plan to various political, industrial, 
civic, and social clubs around the city. 

When I think of the local projects under 
way in the various Jaycee chapters in this 
country—of public health, public safety, 
agriculture and conservation, and programs 
in Americanism, in the promotion of reli- 
gious activities, in public education, and 
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civic improvement—I know that the mem- 
bers of the United States Junior Chamber 
of Commerce are having a wholesome influ- 
ence upon the lives of millions of Ameri- 
cans all over the land. 

I would like to talk especially about youth 
and government because I feel that young 
men and women must and can provide bet- 
ter examples of citizenship than their elders. 
As citizens of a self-governing republic we 
give little thought to the problems of gov- 
*rnment. It is a symptom of our moral 
“pathy toward public affairs that organized 
Campaigns are necessary to get people to 
come out to vote even in national elections, 
and that in State and local elections only 
minor fractions of voters go to the polls. 
Too many of our people look upon anyone 
who goes into politics as entering upon a 
dirty business which tars the reputation of 
anyone who enters it. The consequence of 
the failure of those who have enjoyed the 
advantages of a good education and the op- 
portunities of business and professional suc- 
cess to assume leadership and responsibility 
in public affairs is to leave government only 
too often in the hands of the incompetent, 
the demagog, and those who are not above 
graft and corruption. 

Government is everybody's business. To- 
day it affects our daily lives more than ever 
before. As businessmen—the business lead- 
ers of tomorrow—you are more especially 
concerned with the economic impact of gov- 
ernment operations—the great increase in 
government expenditures and in the utili- 
zation of human and natural resources, 
Between 1900 and the beginning of the Ko- 
rean war private employment in the United 
States approximately doubled. During the 
same period the combined employment of 
State and local governments quadrupled 
while Federal employment increased more 
than twelvefold. Another way of describ- 
ing the growing importance of government 
workers in the total employment is to com- 
pare the present proportion with that of 
earlier years. In 1900 1 out of 24 workers 
was on some government payroll; the pro- 
portion rose to 1 out of 15 in 1920, 1 out 
of 11 in 1940, and 1 out of 8 shortly before 
Korea. Moreover, at the beginning of the 
century $1 out of every $14 of the Nation’s 
capital assets, even excluding public roads 
and streets and military equipment, was 
government property; today $1 out of every 
$5 of capital assets is Government property. 

The striking figures that I have just cited 
do not tell the full tale as to the economic 
role of government. The Government has 
become the biggest banker and through its 
influence upon credit policies has come to 
determine the rate of interest basic to all 
loans. The Government now operates the 
country’s largest insurance company. It 
exercises great influence on wage and salary 
rates and hours of work through its employ- 
ment of one-eighth of the labor force, its 
administration of the public contracts and 
minimum wage laws and its participation in 
key wage negotiations. It has become the 
biggest single buyer of commodities in gen- 
eral and the buyer of most of the output of 
some commodities, thus influencing directly 
prices of individual commodities. And I 
need hardly mention the great increase in 
recent decades of government regulation 
and control over agriculture, public power, 
transportation, and housing. 

War has had a powerful influence in ex- 
panding the role of government in our daily 
lives. In addition international tensions in 
recent years growing out of the menace of 
Soviet Russia’s policy of imperialist expan- 
sion has placed upon us heavy responsibili- 
ties. We are a peace-loving people that is 
forced by events to embark upon a program 
of large military expenditures. But it is not 
only war and defense mobilization that has 
been responsible for the growth of govern- 
ment. A very substantial factor during the 
last two decades in accelerating the rate of 


government activity has been the New Deal. 
I am not saying this in any partisan spirit 
but simply recording a historical fact. But 
whatever your views of the necessity and 
the merits of the programs that were insti- 
tuted during the 1930’s and the 1940's, I 
think you will agree that they have economic 
and social consequences that must be faced 
by the American people for some time to 
come. They have involved increasing re- 
liance upon centralized government for the 
solution of our problems and they have cre- 
ated patterns of thought and behavior which 
I believe may compromise our freedoms as 
well as interfere with the efficiency of the 
free enterprise system. 

It is not easy to change a psychology based 
upon the habit of looking to Washington 
to solve all our problems. National habits 
like individual habits are frequently easy to 
slip into but may be difficult to get rid of 
once they are acquired. The fear-ridden 
outlook of the 1930's which regarded the 
State as the key to individual salvation must 
be replaced by the traditional American 
values of private initiative, independence, 
and responsibility. And here is where the 
spirit of youth is so essential in Government 
today. We need the idealism of youth, its 
ability to take a fresh look at our problems, 
and a willingness to initiate change and 
to assume risks, rather than to crave for 
security through the beneficence of the 
state. We need more young men in politics 
and in local, State, and National Government. 

I believe that the vitality of our demo- 
cratic way of life rests upon the extent to 
which we strengthen local and State govern- 
ments. One of the basic elements in the 
American ideal has been federalism. The 
United States is the only great power that 
has assumed the form of a federal republic. 
Federalism means diversity and the reliance 
upon local judgments to fit local conditions 
rather than the desire to make local condi- 
tion fit central authority. The success of 
American democracy has rested upon the 
fact that we are a union of 48 States. Cen- 
tralization encourages local officials to look 
to the National Government for an easy way 
out for problems that should be faced at 
State and municipal levels. It also encour- 
ages business to look to Government for the 
solution of the problems of industry, Com- 
petition among businessmen is transferred 
from the market place to the legislative halls. 
Politics and political pressures govern where 
economic considerations compatible with a 
free enterprise system should prevail. It 
only results in a what’s-in-it-for-me phi- 
losophy of government with the multipli- 
cation of controls which hinder the economy 
in achieving maximum production with 
minimum costs. 

It is easy to give lip service to the propo- 
sition that we must develop and strengthen 
local institutions of government; it is an- 
other matter to put it into practice. I sub- 
mit that a very good test of the sincerity of 
anyone who professes to be exercised over 
the degree of centralization is his willing- 
ness to review expenditure programs of the 
Federal Government with a view to shifting 
greater responsibility upon the States and 
localities, and upon private enterprise. 
More than ever the Members of Congress 
and the administration must ask themselves 
why cannot this or that nonmilitary Federal 
program be decentralized. 

There is a great opportunity both inside 
and outside the Government for young men 
to make their contribution toward creating 
a more balanced relationship, one that is in 
closer harmony with our traditional values, 
between Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments. Government needs especially the 
talents and experience of businessmen. 
During the past 20 years there has been sus- 
picion and distrust of businessmen in Gov- 
ernment circles. But that is rapidly chang- 
ing with the new administration’s policy of 
turning to men from industry and trade to 
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administer the complex machinery of gov- 
ernment. In emphasizing business leader- 
ship in Government the administration has 
recognized that it is folly to perpetuate 
myths about the businessman that are detri- 
mental to the national interest. The Presi- 
dent is aware of the great contribution 
which businessmen have made in mobilizing 
our industrial capacity during World War II 
both inside and outside the Government, 
and he knows that the same selfless pa- 
triotic devotion to the public service can be 
exercised when the country is not engulfed 
by a world conflagration, 

When I say that Government must attract 
businessmen I am not only thinking of those 
who have reached the highest rung of the 
industrial ladder and are asked to serve in 
a top policy position in the Government. I 
have in mind the young men who must be 
encouraged to work for local, State, and 
Federal Governments, and who are aware 
that they must start more or less at the 
lower rungs of the ladder and work their 
way up to positions of increasing respon- 
sibility. The executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment is in great need of competent per- 
sonnel who have some training and ex- 
perience in handling organizational prob- 
lems. It is amazing how many thorny prob- 
lems have a way of straightening themselves 
out when a man of good sense, good judg- 
ment, and broad knowledge, is in charge 
of them. 

We hear a good deal about modest salaries 
as a discouraging factor in Government em- 
ployment. But I do not believe that in the 
case of the young man the salary element 
is controlling. The usefulness of the work, 
the degree of creative activity involved, and 
the prestige of being a member of a capable 
team, are more important factors than the 
amount of remuneration. 

In the great world crisis which we find 
ourselves today we need capable leaders in 
Government as well as industry to meet 
the challenge of the Soviet Government and 
of the communist philosophy. For the Na- 
tion to exercise the leadership required to 
strengthen democratic forces throughout the 
world and at the same time keep our eco- 
nomy strong so as to meet successfully fu- 
ture threats to its security, American youth 
must assume its share of the responsibilities 
of Government operation during the trying 
days ahead. 


The Test of American Leadership 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1953 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, it was my 
privilege to address a group of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association recently on the sub- 
ject the Test of American Leadership. 
I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE TEST OF AMERICAN LEADERSHIP 
(Speech by Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, Of 
Wisconsin) 

It is a great privilege for me to address 
this distinguished body of American 
attorneys. 

I should like to talk to you this afternoon 
not about legal matters, but about a prob- 
lem that has been uppermost in my mind 
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tor some time. It is the need for a calm 
and judicious approach to America's foreign 
relations. I should like particularly to ad- 
dress myself to America’s role of leadership 
in the world and the desperate importance 
of regaining unity in the free world in this 
critical period. This is no time for us to go 
it alone. 

I know of no group in the entire country 
who can contribute more effectively to a 
sound, objective consideration of this ques- 
tion than the members of the American Bar 
Association. Certainly there is no single 
group which should more clearly understand 
the need for a rational, realistic approach 
to world affairs when the issue may be the 
survival of the free nations. 


I. FREE WORLD UNITY 


Mr. Chairman, the events of the last few 
weeks are putting the leadership of the 
United States and the unity of the free world 
to a supreme test. 

In Korea we are being tested by the Com- 
munists. They are making a great and pro- 
longed effort to break us away from the 
principle that we will not send human beings 
back to communism against their will. 

In Britain, political opportunists are mak- 
ing comments which tend to crack the 
solidarity that has bound our two countries 
and our people together through two great 
wars. 

In much of Western Europe Communist 
agitators seek to create doubt as to Amer- 
ican motives. 

In some areas of the Middle East reck- 
Jess individuals and groups toy with free- 
dom, not realizing the dangers they face 
from totalitarian threats. 

Even in the United States we witness the 
sowing of the seeds of doubt and contro- 
versy among our people. 

Through much of this world there is 
evidence of people being mentally upset. 
There are too many irresponsible statements 
being made today. There are not enough 
responsible statements. I deeply regret 
some of the things that have been said 
in recent days—here and in Europe—that 
have tended to inflame public sentiment 
both at home and abroad. 

It is in circumstances like these—it is 
in difficult times like this, that the United 
States must show the stuff of which it is 
made. This is no time to be of faint heart. 
It is a time for greatness, for calmness, for 
judgment. This is above all a time for judi- 
cious, temperate remarks—a time for re- 
sponsibility to assert itself—a time for con- 
structive thought and constructive action. 

Americans are a people who sought out 
and developed a great continent. With in- 
domitable initiative, courage, ingenuity, and 
the help of God, our forefathers built this 
great Nation. 

We must continue to be worthy of those 
who have gone before us. 

Divide and conquer 

In the Epistle of St. Matthew, it is writ- 
ten that “If a house be divided against it- 
self, that house cannot stand.” That is an 
eternal principle. It is a part of our Amer- 
ican tradition. The Liberty Song written 
in 1768 contains the idea in these words: 


“Then join hand in hand, brave Americans 


all. 
By uniting we stand, by dividing we fall.” 


The Communists understand that princi- 
ple. They seek to pit Americans against 
Americans and breed dissension in our great 
land. They seek to pit the free against the 
free, so that all may be slaves. They want 
blind acceptance of their totalitarian system 
and their way of life. 

General Gruenther recently told the 
Committee on Foreign Relations that, and 
I quote, “The major objective of Soviet 
foreign policy now is to separate the United 


States from its allies. That is their No. 1 
project. If they are able to do that, they 
don't have to worry about whether they are 
able to attack on 6 hours’ notice * * * 

ey will achieve their mission practically 
for the taking.” 

Last October the Communist Party of the 
U. S. S. R. held its 19th Congress. I wish 
my colleagues would read the carefully pre- 
pared speech that Malenkov made to that 
Congress. There is no doubt that the Soviets 
seek to divide and conquer. There is no 
doubt that they will do everything with- 
in their power to crumble our unity, to 
frustrate our teamwork, and to wreck our 
alliance on behalf of peace. 

Let me quote from Malenkov: “The an- 
tagonisms between the United States and 
Britain remain the chief antagonisms, and 
they are taking the form of open struggle 
between the American and British monopo- 
lies for sources of oil, rubber, nonferrous 
and rare metals, sulphur * * * and for 
commodity markets.” Malenkov also di- 
rected his comments to the people of Japan 
and Western Germany stating that, and I 
quote, “it would be naive to think that 
these vanquished countries will consent to 
live forever under the heel of the American 
occupants.” And he refers to American 
capitalists seizing “raw materials and mar- 
kets in the British and French colonies” 
thereby making “the antagonisms between 
the United States and Britain and between 
the United States and France become more 
acute.” 

Can there be any doubt that these state- 
ments Indicate that the Soviet Union seeks 
to split the free world asunder? 

Now let me ask, if you were a Communist 
agitator and aimed at splitting the free 
world apart, how would you do it? 

The Soviet Union would like nothing bet- 
ter than to see the free world involved in a 
first-class brawl—split by bitter controversy, 
aggravated by heated words. They know, as 
we know, that a house divided against it- 
self cannot stand. 

Free speech: A protection and a danger 

I have always been an advocate of free 
speech. Peoples of the free world, by speak- 
ing their mind when and where they like, 
promote the exchange of ideas and their own 
freedom and strength. 

But I do not favor loose speech. There has 
been too much loose speech on both sides of 
the Atlantic. 

Now I realize, Mr. Chairman, that for years 
the British have been “fair game” for Amer- 
icans. We understand this. As I reminded 
the Senate the other day, some of our people 
have taken a kind of vicious delight in twist- 
ing the British lion's tail. I suspect that 
there are some British who, on their part, 
enjoy taking pokes at the United States from 
time to time. But, bandying provocative 
statements back and forth across the At- 
lantic is not going to get us anywhere in 
these troubled times when survival of the 
free world is the challenge that confronts 
us. 

I do not suggest that the transatlantic 
speechmaking of the last few days is only 
transatlantic banter. There are some im- 
portant and fundamental differences be- 
tween the British and ourselves. But these 
differences are differences as to ways and 
means—not differences as to ends. They are 
not differences as to what fundamentally we 
and the free world want. Let me illustrate. 

If one wants to travel from San Francisco 
to London there are different ways one can 
go. By air or ship, by auto, train, or bus, via 
Halifax or New Orleans. Different people 
traveling between the same two points choose 
different methods for a variety of reasons. 
What may seem the simple and straightfor- 
ward way to one may seem difficult and 
roundabout to another. 
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Thus, it is with the nations of the free 
world. We all want peace. We all want 
security from attack. We all want freedom 
from hunger, poverty, and despair. We all 
want our children to have better and fuller 
lives than we have had. But it is a big job to 


get free and independent nations to agree on 


the best way to get these things. And yet we 
know in our hearts that the best way—in- 
deed the only feasible way—to achieve these 
goals is to move forward together. 

Unfortunately, there are unscrupulous 
bandits along the road we must travel. If we 
move along this road together the bandits 
dare not attack. But if we each go our sepa- 
rate ways, if we do not work together, we are 
likely to be picked off 1 by 1, as the aggres- 
sive forces of totalitarian communism con- 
tinue their relentless push for world domina- 
tion. 

There is tremendous strength in unity. 
There is vast weakness in disunity. Strength 
discourages aggression. Weakness invites at- 
tack and makes war inevitable. 

Mr. Chairman, 5 years ago the Senate, in 
passing the Vandenberg resolution by the 
almost unanimous vote of 64 to 4, recognized, 
and I quote, that “the defense of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms require 
international cooperation. * * *” That res- 
olution served as the basis for the develop- 
ment of the North Atlantic Treaty—a coop- 
erative venture in uniting for defense. 

Mr. Chairman, the dangers we face today 
are greater—not lesser—than they were 5 
years ago when the Vandenberg resolution 
was adopted. We can meet these dangers 
only if we maintain a free world united ina 
common cause. 

Fundamentally the outlook is not a dis- 
couraging one. In the past 5 years, through 
teamwork and cooperation, we have made a 
great deal of encouraging progress in the 
non-Communist world. Where fear existed 
there is now confidence and hope. Where 
there was weakness there is now growing 
strength. 

We have victory over the forces of fear 
and defeatism and world revolution within 
our grasp if we will only continue the road 
we have taken. The alternative is too ter- 
rible to contemplate. 

Our great President did much to encour- 
age the unity that is so essential if the 
free nations are to survive. Under his lead- 
ership we must continue to stand together 
with the more than 50 free nations who 
love and cherish their independence and 
their national freedom. 

Paul, in his letter to Timothy, said: “God 
has not given us the spirit of fear, but a 
power of love and of sound mind.” That is 
the attitude America must take. We are 
not fearful of the future. We know that 
the forces of good will prevail in the world 
if we only pull together. 


H. AMERICAN LEADERSHIP 


As I said at the outset, the events of the 
last few weeks are putting the leadership of 
the United States and the unity of the free 
world to a supreme test. No country in the 
history of the world has had to face the 
heavy responsibilities that we have. The 
decisions which we make can literally deter- 
mine whether mankind is to survive or per- 
ish. We have moved into a more dynamic 
phase of our foreign policy—a phase which 
requires the most careful, courageous, and 
astute actions on our part. President Eisen- 
hower in his speech of April 16 brought 
about a dramatic change in the political 
climate of the world. It marked the begin- 
ning of a new initiative which was heralded 
throughout the non- Communist world. The 
speech contained a note of promise and 
hope even for those behind the Iron Curtain, 
and we are told that in the satellite coun- 
tries where the Voice of America is heard, 
it was greeted with great emotion. 
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Here is real leadership, the kind that 
reaches all people everywhere. The Presi- 
dent's proposal that the Soviet Union and 
other states join us in reducing our arma- 
ment and devoting a portion of our pro- 
ductive capacity in an all-out war on pov- 
erty, want, and misery throughout the 
world is leadership of the highest order. 
It is a challenge to all who seek peace. It 
calls upon the Soviet Union and its satellites 
to demonstrate that they sincerely want 
peace. It is a leadership that makes clear 
to less fortunate people of the world that 
they are not forgotten. It holds forth 
promise to those now living in slavery that 
freedom may yet one day be theirs; it prom- 
ises the starving that they shall yet be fed; 
it makes clear that American economic might 
and productive power stand ready to help 
build a better world. American resources, 
spiritual strength, and initiative await the 
opportunity to serve the people of the world, 
The decision as to whether they shall be so 
used will depend upon the willingness of 
others, especially the Soviet Union, to co- 
operate with us. 

As we face the future we cannot blink the 
fact that powerful and evil forces seek to 
dominate the world and they are attempting 
to befuddle us with a phony campaign of 


eace. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I should like 
to make two comments about the recent 
Soviet peace overtures. First of all, I would 
be the last to reject any honest, sincere pro- 
posal toward peace that the Soviet Union has 
to offer. But before we in the free world 
grasp the olive branch that is proffered us, 
let us make sure it is not full of thorns, 

It is exactly such overtures as these that 
will put our leadership to the severest kind 
of test. For honest people everywhere would 
like nothing better than to put aside the cold 
war and devote their energies to peaceful 
pursuits. The Soviet Union thus has it 
within its power to lift the hopes of the 
world and then dash them to the ground 
again. 

What we need now is concrete evidence of 

intentions. Definite acts will be much 
more convincing than mere words. 

Is the Soviet Union ready to accept an 
honest and workable settlement of the Aus- 
trian question? Is she willing at long last, 
to agree to a reasonable armistice in Korea? 
Will she sign a German peace treaty that is 
honorable and just? Is she ready to cooper- 
ate in making the United Nations an effec- 
tive instrumentality for world peace? Will 
she agree upon an effective system of inspec. 
tion and control for atomic weapons and 
other armaments? 

A satisfactory answer to these questions 
would do much to dispel the cloud of sus- 
picion and distrust through which most 
people in the free world look upon the lead- 
ers of the Soviet Union. 

Meanwhile, in our relations with the 
Soviet Union, we have no alternative but to 
act with firmness and determination. It is 
imperative that we move on, with unabated 
vigor, with our plans to build a common de- 
fense among the nations of the free world 
that is adequate to deter any possible aggres- 
sion. 

Nor can I promise you that the battle 
will be won in 2 years, 5 years, or even 10 
years, We are engaged in fighting a new 
kind of war—a type of warfare the American 
people are not used to. Candor compels me 
to say that we may well be confronted with 
a long period of international tension in 
which it may be necessary to make heavy 
sacrifices and to work closely with other na- 
tions in the attainment of our common goal. 

If this be true, the soundness and the 
stability of our leadership in the world will 
be sorely tried. In the face of constant prov- 
ocation, in the face of continual sabotage, 
subterfuge, intrigue, and perhaps even 
peripheral warfare, will we be able to keep 


our heads and take whatever action will best 
serve the national interests of the United 
States? Will our Government, our Congress, 
and our people have the wisdom, the patience 
and the courage to meet such a challenge 
over a long period of time? 

Personally I am confident of the outcome. 
But if we are to win out in the long run, our 
leaders and our people must thoroughly un- 
derstand the nature of the Communist threat 
and the most rational means we have at our 
disposal to meet it. 

Permit me to point out that many people 
are apt to be pessimistic about the outlook 
for world peace, and they look with fear and 
apprehension at the seemingly black polit- 
ical horizons that surround us. But let them 
take heart. I am convinced that world con- 
ditions are improving. There is evidence 
that divergent views are dividing the lead- 
ers in the Kremlin who are separated by bit- 
ter personal hatreds. On the other hand, as 
a result of our firmness and the determina- 
tion of our allies, NATO is rapidly taking 
shape and we are steadily growing stronger. 
At times like these it seems well to look at 
matters in their historical perspective. 

When he testified before our committee, 
Under Secretary of State Bedell Smith quoted 
Lord Palmerston with respect to Russia's ex- 
pansionism. That quotation intrigued me. 
It ran as follows: 

“It has always been the policy and the 
practice of the Russian Government to ex- 
pand its frontiers as rapidly as the apathy 
or the timidity of its neighbors would permit, 
but usually to halt and often to recoil when 
confronted by determined opposition, then 
to await the next favorable opportunity to 
spring upon its intended victim.” 

Lord Palmerston’s remarks are singularly 
appropriate today. The Soviet leaders are 
following the same general policies in this 
respect as did their Tsarist predecessors, 
There can be no clearer proof that our lead- 
ership must be firm, and that our policies 
must also be firm. Weakness and uncer- 
tainty invite disaster. This is the time for 
courage, consideration of others, clarity of 
view, and consistency of policy. Above all, 
it is a time for unity of thought and action. 
As we are strong, the free world will be 
strong. 

There are those who would compromise on 
principle in order to attain what they er- 
roneously believe to be peace. But, true lea- 
dership cannot compromise with evil. It 
must remain firm in its demand for justice, 
order, and law for all peoples. The better 
the world we live in, the better our lot will 
be. The security of all people is the greatest 
guarantor of our security. 

Basic principles 

T am convinced that the forces of good 
will prevail in this world of ours—if we are 
adequate. Speaking before the American 
Bar in Cleveland in 1947, I said: 

“In this age of material splendor and 
achievement, we must not forget the spirit- 
ual wisdom which constitutes the real frame- 
work of our national life. We must fight 
moral decadence at every turn, The world 
needs spiritual splendor, spiritual ideas of 
honesty, purity, unselfishness, love, more 
than it needs material goods. Without these 
ideas, goods will only be a palliative. Ma- 
terial remedies for moral ills are ineffective. 
Many nations are at the ebbtide of spirit- 
ual vitality. Our age will determine which 
of the rival, revolutionary philosophies shall 
sweep the generations of men. You and I 
cannot stand idly by. We are called to a 
great purpose—to serve God, humanity, and 
our country—by seeing to it that there is a 
spiritual rebirth. It is a momentous hour 
in history, and we ordinary folks can be 
truly great if we do the great job before 
us.” 


We must, of course, give every considera- 
tion to these great spiritual forces. At the 
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same time we must never lose sight of the 
other great principles that determine the 
course American policy should take. It 
seems to me that we should emphasize the 
following points: r 

1. There must be no appeasement of Com- 
munist China or other aggressor nations bent 
on world domination. For example, we can- 
not reward Communist gangsterism by ad- 
mitting the Chinese Communist regime to 
the United Nations. Nor should we yield in 
the slightest in our strong opposition to the 
forceful repatriation of prisoners of war in 
Korea. 

2. In this shrinking world in which we 
live our foreign policy must be conceived on 
a global basis. Peace cannot be achieved by 
sacrificing one section of the world for an- 
other. 

3. We want allies in this global struggle 
because we need them and they need us. 
Any attempt on our part to go it alone 
would imply that we have sufficient man- 
power and sufficient strategic materials of 
our own to protect our security. 

4. We should continue our program of ex- 
tending assistance to friendly nations. Only 
with our active support can the collective 
strength of the free world be developed in 
such a way as to serve as a real deterrent to 
totalitarian aggression. 

5. We should take positive steps to en- 
courage the development of a healthy ex- 
change of goods among the nations of the 
world so that our friends abroad may be- 
come strong enough to stand on their own 
feet. At the same time we should recognize 
that the American market is primarily for 
the American producer. 

6. We should continue our wholehearted 
support of the United Nations with faith that 
it will become a dynamic instrument for the 
peace of the world. Nations cannot live unto 
themselves alone. Bitter experience has 
demonstrated time and time again that 
without collective security there can be no 
real hope for peace. 

7. We should do our best to demonstrate 
to the rest of the world, by our deeds as well 
as our words, the values of the democratic 
way of life. If we can do this well, I have 
no doubt that we can win the struggle that 
is now going on for the hearts and minds of 
men. 

rr. CONCLUSION 


As I pointed out earlier in my remarks, 
I am convinced there are many ways in 
which the free nations can work more closely 
together. We all want peace and security. 
We all want a higher standard of living. We 
all want freedom and a fundamental respect 
for the dignity of the human being. 

But we cannot achieve these common goals 
if we spend our substance criticizing each 
other and working at cross purposes. What 
we need to do is to bend every effort to recon- 
cile our differences and present a united 
front to those who would divide us. 

I must confess that on occasion I have 
been disappointed at the failure of the free 
nations to cooperate fully on certain great 
international projects of vital importance to 
us all. I have been disappointed that we 
have been unable to forge a common policy 
that will meet the serious threats to our 
survival that we face in the Far East. I 
have been disappointed, too, at the slowness 
of our friends in Europe to unite their 
strength in the European Defense Commu- 
nity. 

But we must take these disappointments 
in our stride. We cannot attain the unity 
we seek if we succumb to disappointments 
and despair. 

I am confident that American statesman- 
ship under the leadership of our President— 
guided by the fundamental principles I have 
outlined above—can rise above these obsta- 
cles and bring about the unity and team- 
work we must have if the free nations are 
to survive. 
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Reds Have Master Plan for Middle 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1953 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an article entitled “Reds Have Master 
Plan for Middle America,” written by 
Edward Tomlinson and published in the 
Washington Daily News of May 25, 1953. 

Mr. Tomlinson brings specifically to 
the attention of the people of the United 
States not only the danger of Communist 
infiltration in Guatemala and its impact 
on American business there, but also its 
effect in all Central American countries, 
and, most important, its possible effect 
on the defense of the Panama Canal. 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SPURRED sy GAIN IN GUATEMALA, Reps Have 
MASTER PLAN FOR MIDDLE AMERICA 


(By Edward Tomlinson) 


San Pepro, Honpuras, May 25.—A 6-week, 
first hand survey of conditions in countries 
from Guatemala to Panama has clearly re- 
vealed that the Communists have a master 
plan for this section of Middle America. 
Having tasted victory in Guatemala, where 
they have become a powerful subversive 
force in labor unions and the Government, 
they are now sniffing bigger game through- 
out the area, 

The Reds are still a minority in all the 
countries. Where the masses of the people 
are illiterate, or comparatively inexperi- 
enced in self-government, Communist tech- 
niques and methods work very successfully. 

Nationalism is their most effective weapon. 

First, they infiltrate key organizations, 
maneuver their puppets into positions of 
influence in labor unions, liberal as well as 
leftist political parties, newspapers and 
other agencies of public opinion, then pull 
the strings from behind. 

When these chosen mouthpieces begin 
parroting plans and promises to nationalize 
and distribute large landholdings, drive out 
“foreign exploiters” and throttle “Yankee 
imperialists,” it is not easy for even conser- 
vative officials and governments to counter- 
act it, if they want to stay in office. 

Unfortunately in Guatemala they found 
the leaders already embarked on a similar 
program. Therefore it was not difficult to 
take over its direction. 

Initial Communist targets are the Ameri- 
can-owned business firms. The chief whip- 
ping boy is the United Fruit Co., part of 
whose properties in Guatemala the Govern- 
ment has taken over. 

Of course they are not after the fruit 
company as such. They are after it because 
it is the largest and most important foreign 
enterprise in at least four of the republics. 

More important in the Communist strategy 
is the fact that the United Fruit Co. is 
American, and its destruction would bring 
more hardship to the nations in which it 
operates. One Costa Rican businessman 
called the organization “the visible symbol, 
the living evidence of United States eco- 
nomic and commercial influence.” 


A SYMBOL 


Wreck the fruit company and they wreck 
United States economic influence. Wreck 


the largest foreign enterprise, then it is easy 
to destroy all other foreign as well as native 
private After that the people 
will have to turn to the Communist-domi- 
nated state. 

Moscow agents and their dupes are count- 
ing heavily on Washington not taking any 
steps to defend this or any other private 
United States business concern in Latin 
America until it is too late. We are very 
definitely committed to the policy of non- 
interference in the internal affairs of our 
neighbors. This is the real reason for all 
the shouts about “economic independence,” 
“Yankee imperialism,” and “Yankee inter- 
vention.” 

It is a carefully planned maneuver, a 
smoke screen, designed to discourage or de- 
lay any action on our part, until govern- 
ments can be pushed into nationalization 
and other extreme or confiscatory measures 
against these enterprises. 

Then no future government, much less 
the one in power at the time, is likely to 
backtrack, even if it finds that a serious 
mistake has been made and that the best 
interest of the country has been betrayed. 
No Mexican Government whether of the left 
or right that tried to turn the oil com- 
panies over to private operators would last 
for 24 hours. 


GOAL IS CANAL ZONE 


Ultimate goal in Middle America is to crip- 
ple air defense by driving us out of the 
Panama Canal Zone. Naturally this feat will 
be much easier if they can first destroy 
United States economic influence in the sur- 
rounding area. The Panama Government’s 
calling for a new canal treaty, or a drastic 
revision of the present one, is grist for the 
Communist mill. 

Isthmus extremists are watching every 
move in the present dispute between the 
Churchill government and Egypt's Dictator 
Naguib. If the British should be induced to 
remove their military forces from the Suez 
zone and join in some kind of an interna- 
tional commission for the operation of the 
Near Eastern waterway, a campaign will be 
launched to compel us to withdraw our own 
forces from the Isthmus and turn over the 
canal defense to Panamanians, 


Evidences of Spiritual Awakening 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1953 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, the 
annual dinner of the Men’s Union of 
the Washington (Pa.) Presbytery, held 
at Waynesburg, Pa., last week, was a 
significant meeting. Dr. Edward L. R. 
Elson, pastor of the National Presby- 
terian Church of Washington City, made 
the principal address, and vividly de- 
scribed the spiritual awakening which 
he said is meeting the moral crisis of 
our age. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the 10 points made in his 
address be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

After reviewing the moral degradation of 
the last half century, which has caused re- 
ligion to cease being a chief inspiration, Dr. 
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Elson cited 10 evidences indicating a return 
to the church of its Christian power. 

They were: 

1. The reappearance of effective mass 
evangelism. 

2. Appearance on every American college 
and university campus of a deep earnestness 
and seriousness not apparent in the last 50 
years. 

3. Studying in theological seminaries and 
divinity schools a generation of war-condi- 
tioned veterans more serious in their com- 
mitments to Christ. 

4. A spontaneous awakening of laymen 
which is being channeled into worthwhile 
purposes. 

5. The record sale of more than a million 
copies of the newly translated Bible before it 
was off the press, in addition to sales of the 
still popular old Bible. 

6. Religious literature, week after week, 
being among best sellers as well as increase 
of syndicated newspaper columns on religion 
from 17 to 45 in recent years. 

7. The appearance of vital religious pro- 
grams on every radio and television station 
in the Nation. 

8. The vast church building programs 
across the Nation which approach the $7-bil- 
lion figure. 

9. The unexpected but gratifying and sus- 
tained religious attendance. 

10. The dedication of the national leaders 
in Government to Jesus Christ and the 
church. 

Dr. Elson then mentioned that a member 
of his congregation, President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, “finds it indispensable to his 
moral conduct to be in his pew on Sunday 
morning instead of enjoying his favorite 
sport of golf.” 


Human Values Saved by Sound Parole 
System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1953 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, Hon. Neil 
O. Davis, editor of the Lee County Bul- 
letin, Auburn, Ala., has served on the 
Alabama State Board of Pardons and 
Paroles since 1951. In a guest editorial 
which appeared in the Montgomery Ex- 
aminer, Montgomery, Ala., of May 21, 
1953, Mr. Davis has set out a sound and 
enlightened philosophy regarding parole 
and probation of prisoners. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial printed in the Appendix of the 
Record. I wish every official connected 
with rehabilitation of prisoners could 
read this splendid editorial, and I am 
sure all citizens will find it interesting, 
informative, and rewarding. 

There being no objection the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Human VALUES AS WELL AS MONEY Savep 
BY SOUND PAROLE SYSTEM 

(Eorron's Note.—This interesting and in- 
formative article on Alabama’s much publi- 
cized pardon and parole system was written 
by Neil O. Davis, a member of the present 
pardon and parole board. This is another 
in the Examiner's series of guest editorials. 
Mr. Davis, who is also editor of the Lee 
County Bulletin in Auburn, was appointed 
to the board by Gov. Gordon Persons in 1951.) 
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The most common misconception about 
parole is that it is clemency, or an act of 
leniency. Parole is neither. It simply is a 
plan of control and treatment of a convicted 
person who has served a part of his sentence 
and who has been given the privilege of serv- 
ing the remainder of his sentence outside 
prison under the continuing guidance and 
control of the State. 

Parole does not end or shorten the sen- 
tence. On the other hand, in Alabama, it 
lengthens the sentence. This is so because 
a person granted parole is not allowed de- 
ductions from the sentence for good conduct. 
Rather he is required to serve out the maxi- 
mum length of the sentence. 

The present board of pardons and paroles 
uses as a guide the philosophy shown in the 
definition of parole in the United States At- 
torney General’s Survey of Release Proce- 
dures. That definition states in part: 

“Properly conceived, parole contains none 
of the elements of executive clemency as in 
the case of pardon. It has no connection 
with forgiveness, nor is it designed as a 
reward for good conduct in the institution. 
The basic purpose of parole is, or should be, 
to bridge the gap between the closely or- 
dered life within the prison walls and the 
freedom of normal community living.” 

As we conceive it, the board has none of 
the functions of an appellate judicial body. 
Consequently, it does not review the case 
to determine guilt or innocence as does a 
court. The prisoner is presumed to be guilty, 
and the board so recognizes. The board is 
interested in the rehabilitation of the pri- 
soner after he has served a sufficient portion 
of the sentence imposed upon him by the 
court. 

A study of more than 10,000 prisoners who 
were committed to the Alabama prison sys- 
tem showed that 90 percent had sentences 
of 5 years or less. With credit for good pri- 
son conduct, 90 out of every 100 of them 
will be discharged from prison in 3 years 
and 8 months, or less, even if there were 
no parole system. 

It is obvious, then, that without parole al- 
most all the prisoners, in a relatively short 
time, will return to community life. The 
community is best protected and the chances 
of the parolee to make a good citizen are 
much better, if he is brought out of prison 
under supervision rather than being released 
at the expiration of his sentence without su- 
pervision. 

Prior to release the board causes a thor- 
ough investigation of the prisoner to be 
conducted. When his file is completed it 
contains a criminal and social history, class- 
ification materials from the prison, state- 
ments by judges and solicitors, work and con- 
duct reports and other pertinent informa- 
tion, all of which have been verified. 

On the basis of this information the board 
decides whether the prisoner shall be con- 
sidered for parole. If the decision is to 
consider parole, a date is set for a hearing. 
At the time of the hearing, a parole pro- 
gram has been arranged by a field supervisor. 
This includes a suitable place to live, em- 
ployment, and sponsorship. 

Following parole, the offender reports to 
the parole supervisor in the appropriate dis- 
trict. The supervisor acts as liaison be- 
tween the parolee and community forces 
which are available to assist the parolee in 
making a normal adjustment—the employer, 
the law-enforcement officials, church, health 
department, school, civic and service clubs, 
religious and patriotic organizations, and 
others. 

Should the parolee fail to adjust or show 
tendencies toward return to delinquency, a 
report is made to the board, which then de- 

es what action should be taken. 
Upon satisfactory evidence of the violations 
of any conditions of parole, the parolee is 
declared delinquent and a warrant for his 
arrest and return to prison is issued. A 
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thorough investigation is made of charges 
against the parolee and he is given a hear- 
ing by the board, which then acts in its dis- 
cretion either to reinstate or revoke parole, 

The board often is asked whether the parole 
system is working. The best answer to that 
question is contained in the following fig- 
ures: 

Prison authorities state that about 61 per- 
cent of those prisoners who complete their 
sentences and are discharged as ex-convicts 
return to serve other sentences. Over the 
past 13 years of operation of the present 
parole system only 18 percent of those re- 
leased on parole have returned to prison. 

During the past State fiscal year the pres- 
ent board dealt with 2,187 persons on parole. 
Of that number, 127 were returned to prison 
on revoked paroles. Fourteen of the 127 were 
revoked for technical reasons, 24 for return 
toward delinquency, 45 for misdemeanor of- 
fenses, and 44 for felonies, Thus, the per- 
centage returned due to new felony offenses 
was 2.01 percent. 

In 1952 parolees and probationers in Ala- 
bama earned better than $7 million which 
they used to support their families, pay 
taxes, and create capital wealth for the State. 

Prison authorities estimate that it requires 
about $625 per year to maintain a person in 
prison. During the past fiscal year it cost 
the State only $45 to supervise a parolee. 

Even these figures do not tell the whole 
story. The department of public welfare con- 
tributes to the support of families of persons 
who are in prison. This in itself costs a con- 
siderable amount of public funds, Of course, 
welfare funds are stopped when a prisoner 
goes on parole and is returned to his family. 

While a sound parole and probation system 
saves the State large sums of money, more 


‘important is the saving in human values. 


When a prisoner is released on parole prac- 
tically all the elements of a good rehabilita- 
tive situation—lacking when the offender re- 
turns home merely as an “ex-con"—are wait- 
ing for him. A satisfactory parole plan has 
been arranged in advance of his release, the 
community has been prepared for his re- 
turn, and a qualified and understanding pa- 
role supervisor is available to counsel and 
advise with him as problems arise. 


The Story and Life of Dr. Marcus 
Whitman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM A. PURTELL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1953 


Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled The Story and Life of Dr. Mar- 
cus Whitman, written by Georgene 
Whitman Ross, of Hartford, Conn. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Story AND LIFE or Dr. MARCUS WHITMAN 
(By Georgene Whitman Ross, of Hartford, 
Conn.) 

Dr. Marcus Whitman was born at Rush- 
ville, N. L., September 4, 1802. He married 
1836, Narcissa, daughter of Stephen and 
Clarissa Prentice. When 8 years old he was 
sent to Plainfield, Mass., to the care of his 
parental grandfather, Deacon Samuel Whit- 
man for education and He re- 
mained 10 years, visiting his mother at Rush- 
ville but once during that time. While in 
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Massachusetts he began a course in Latin 
under Rev. Moses Halleck, and after return- 
ing to Rushville continued his studies under 
Rev. David Page. His heart was set upon 
entering the ministry, but his brothers 
opposed his wishes on the ground that his 
limited means would compel him to be a 
charity scholar, and they persuaded him to 
take up medicine instead. He graduated at 
Fairfield, N. Y., receiving a doctor's degree in 
1824. He began the practice of medicine in 
Canada, but in 4 years returned to Rushville, 
it seems with some hope of renewing his 
cherished plans of entering the ministry. 
Circumstances still forbade, and he settled 
down to the practice of medicine at Wheeler, 
N. Y., where he remained but 4 years, In the 
spring of 1835 Dr. Whitman accepted a com- 
mission as missionary to the North American 
Indians, and in company with Rev. Samuel 
Parker made his way west as far as the post 
of the American Fur Co. on the Green River. 
In the fall Dr. Whitman returned east to 
obtain an outfit and to arrange for another. 
companion. His marriage had been post- 
poned while searching for another colleague. 
By chance he met Rev. R. R. H. Spaulding, 
who, with his bride, was on his way to a 
mission among the Osage Indians. He had 
a hasty wedding and the two brides started 
‘west in the face of most discouraging re- 
ports of the impossibility of ladies ever being 
able to cross the mountains. Late in May 
1836, they reached the Loup Fork of the 
Platte. By June 6 they were at Laramie 
and by September 2 were 4 months from 
the Missouri River at Council Bluffs and 
arrived at Walla Walla. The journey was 
commenced in an old wagon which every- 
one said would have to be abandoned, but 
the irrepressible energy of Dr. Whitman over- 
came all obstacles and the possibility of 
crossing the mountains in a wheeled vehicle 
was established. 

The Oregon question was at that time dis- 
turbing relations between England and 
America. The Hudson's Bay Company was 
in possession and were unwilling to give up 
their lands and used every means to pre- 
vent a knowledge of the country from be- 
ing ascertained. The whole question final- 
ly turned on the possibility of a wagon be- 
ing able to cross the mountains, a point al- 
ready proved by Dr. Whitman. The indis- 
creet conversation of the English at Walla 
Walla betrayed their plans to hold the coun- 
try at all hazards, but Dr. Whitman was de- 
termined to defeat their plans. In October 
1842, he suddenly decided to brave the perils 
of a winter passage over the mountains and 
managed to reach Washington, D. C., before 
Congress adjourned. Twenty-four hours 
after he heard the ardent exclamation: 
“Hurrah for Oregon! America is too late! 
We have the country!” he started for Wash- 
ington. Space forbids a narrative of the ex- 
posures he endured. Twice the party nearly 
perished in snowstorms, and nothing but Dr. 
Whitman's courage enabled them to ac- 
complish their journey. March 3, 1843, 5 
months after leaving his mission home he 
reached Washington, only to find that the 
Ashburton Treaty had passed the Senate, but 
fortunately no mention had been made of 
Oregon. The sturdy pioneer presented to 
Daniel Webster, then Secretary of State, his 
story only to be bluffly informed that he was 
about to exchange Oregon for some fishery 
rights in Newfoundland. As a last hope Dr. 
Whitman decided to call on President Tyler. 
After hearing him through, the President 
said: “Your frozen limbs and leather 
breeches attest your sincerity. Can you take 
emigrants across the mountains in wagons?” 
“Give me 6 months and I will take a thou- 
sand emigrants across,” was Whitman's re- 
ply. Well,“ said the President, “if you take 
them across, the treaty shall not be rati- 
fied.” With much effort the band of emi- 
grants was raised, and though they were met 
by a delegation of the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany, who declared that it was impossible 
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to cross the mountains, and were almost per- 
suaded to abandon their wagons, before the 
allotted time expired Whitman succeeded in 
his undertaking. The party had gathered 
on the Missouri at Westford, June of 1843, 
and on the 15th were at Fort Hall, and Sep- 
tember 10 arrived at Walla Walla. 

The anger of the Hudson’s Bay Co. knew 
no bounds. They had anticipated no difi- 
culty in retaining a country about which 
so little was known, and their disappoint- 
ment was all the greater. The Catholic 
missionaries, too, had marked the settle- 
ment for their own and resented the pres- 
ence of the American missionaries. The 
country having been gained, Dr. Whitman 
again turned himself to the task for which 
he had originally come. But little is known 
of his life for the next 4 years, except as 
shown in the reports to the American board. 
The Indians, undoubtedly instigated by both 
the clergy and the company’s agents, were 
not friendly, and this feeling at length 
broke out. On November 29, 1847, Dr. Whit- 
man and his wife and seven others of. the 
mission were cruelly massacred and their 
home destroyed. His work, however, had 
been accomplished and the foul deed only 
recoiled upon the instigators. They quickly 
saw their mistake, and sought to throw 
the entire blame upon the Indians, His- 
tory, however, has held them blameless. 
An appropriate memorial to the noble mis- 
sionary has been created in the establish- 
ment of Whitman College, which was char- 
tered in 1859 and is located at Walla Walla. 

Whitman College bears a name in his- 
tory, which will grow in honor and im- 
portance as the great States he saved to 
the Union will grow into the grandeur they 
naturally assume. There is not a clearer 
page of history in all the books than Dr. 
Whitman, who under the guidance of provi- 
dence saved the States of Oregon, Washing- 
ton, and Idaho to the Union. The State of 
Washington has done well to name a great 
county to perpetuate his memory. 

Dr, Marcus Whitman was a direct de- 
scendant of John Whitman of Weymouth 
who came from England in the good ship 
Confidence in December of 1638. 


The President’s Power in Foreign Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1953 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an article en- 
titled “President’s Power in Foreign 
Policy,” written by Carroll Kilpatrick, 
associate editor of the Washington Post, 
and published in the Washington Post 
of May 24, 1953. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PRESIDENT’s POWER IN FOREIGN PoLicy 

(By Carroll Kilpatrick) 

Even if the Constitution had not made 
the President the principal officer for the 
conduct of foreign relations, practice has 
made it clear that there is none other to 
whom such a responsibility can be entrusted. 
The President is the one official exposed to 
the problems of foreign affairs in all their 
aspects and as they impinge upon domestic 
policy, When he does not properly or effec- 
tively exercise his leadership in this field, a 
vacuum develops and conflicting elements 
seek to fill the void, 


The complaint of former Prime Minister 
Clement Attlee that in the United States 
„it is sometimes hard to find where effective 
power lies” and that the Constitution “was 
framed for an isolationist state” has been 
voiced by more than one American Presi- 
dent. But the Constitution is not so much 
at fault as the manner of its interpretation 
and the fact that Congress has steadily en- 
eroached upon the prerogatives of the Presi- 
dent. Congress by its acts, rather than the 
Constitution by its limitations, has been the 
chief delimiting agent of the power of the 
President to direct foreign policy. 

The Constitution clearly clothes the Presi- 
dent with primary authority in this field. It 
specifically gives him broad and unchallenged 
powers. Where a treaty or legislation is re- 
quired he must, of course, have congressional 
approval, but his specified and inherent pow- 
ers in foreign matters are not so limited as 
Mr. Attlee’s complaint suggests, The Con- 
stitution does not téll the President how he 
shall exercise the powers granted. But a 
strong and imaginative President will quickly 
see that he must take the initiative and 
carry Congress with him. 

Our abler Presidents have exercised 
strong leadership in the development and 
execution of foreign policy. Washington 
was the first of these. In 1793, he took it 
upon himself to issue the Proclamation of 
Neutrality designed to keep the young Re- 
public out of the war between France and 
Great Britain. Jefferson exercised the vast 
powers of the President in foreign affairs 
when he negotiated the Louisiana Purchase. 
The Monroe Doctrine, the open-door policy, 
Wilson's 14 points, Roosevelt’s good-neigh- 
bor policy, and the Atlantic Charter are 
landmarks in the exercise of Executive au- 
thority in foreign affairs. 

The difficulties have arisen when Congress 
has attempted to usurp or to subvert the 
President’s authority. Of course, the Presi- 
dent is bound by public opinion, as ex- 
pressed in Congress or elsewhere, but he 
is the chosen instrument of the people for 
the conduct of foreign policy. It is right, 
certainly, for Gongress to exercise a restrain- 
ing influence if it believes that restraint is 
in order, but few students of our constitu- 
tional development, including Mr. Attlee, 
would deny that the temptation of Con- 
gress has been to encroach upon the author- 
ity of the President far beyond the inten- 
tions of the Founding Fathers. 

While Congress has been able to impose 
limitations on the President's authority in 
the field of foreign policy, the President’s 
capacity to impose limitations on the au- 
thority of Congress has been constricted, 
chiefly because Congress has been able to 
outgrow the separate and coordinate sphere 
set for it by the Constitution. As Wood- 
row Wilson said long before he became Pres- 
ident, “whereas Congress at first overshad- 
owed neither President nor Federal judici- 
ary, it now on occasion rules both with easy 
mastery and with a high hand.” 

If Congress were content to exercise its 
coordinate functions, there could be no com- 
plaint. It has important responsibilities. 
Yet the direction and guiding spirit in for- 
eign policy can come only from the President. 
He is the one officer fully informed on all 
questions of security and of international 
concern. How, for example, is it possible for 
a Congress of disparate elements to initiate 
and to define a policy with respect to India? 

The pressure does not exist outside the 
White House which can focus the attention 
of Congress on Indian relations. While Con- 
gress has the power to rule, it lacks cohe- 
sion and initiative in the foreign field. The 
pressures on the President do compel him to 
relate policy toward India with the national 
interests. His task is to represent the whole 
country in its relations with the world. His 
success is measured in large part by the skill 
with which he carries out this task. 

The burden is the President's to find a way 
to assert his leadership and to exercise prop- _ 
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erly the powers which are in his hands. If he 
falters, Congress is certain to step into the 
breach with a hundred discordant voices. 
Then we shall have congressional govern- 
ment in the field of foreign affairs and the 
sure loss of this country’s position as leader 
of the free world. 


Administration Policy To Extend the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1953 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, an excel- 
lent analysis on this subject is contained 
in the appended editorial in the New 
York Times of Saturday, May 23, 1953: 

TRADING WITH OUR FRIENDS 


The report that Congress is unlikely to do 
anything at all at this session about either 
the customs-simplification bill or the re- 
pealer of the Buy American Act should not 
be taken lying down by the administration, 
If there is a disposition to exercise leadership 
in the vitally important field of foreign trade, 
and President Eisenhower already has proved 
his readiness to do so in the related fields of 
taxation and finance, now is the time to 
show it. 

There are three major items that Congress 
should act upon if there is really any seri- 
ous intention to help our allies overseas 
make progress toward paying their own way 
in defense of the free world. The first, and 
most important for its symbolic if not for its 
economic significance, is renewal of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, which ex- 
pires next month. We cannot pretend that 
mere extension of this law will make a great 
deal of difference in the volume of foreign 
trade during the next year. One reason is 
that Secretary Dulles has asserted that no 
new major agreements will be negotiated dur- 
ing that period. However, either the failure 
of Congress to continue the law or, and this 
is the real and present danger, action of Con- 
gress to weaken it materially would be an un- 
mistakable sign to Europe that the United 
States would rather keep the rest of the 
world on the dole than encourage a healthy 
condition of competitive international com- 
merce. 

The Members of Congress who are working 
hard for passage of the Simpson bill, which 
would have the psychological and, to some 
degree, the practical effect of setting this 
country’s tariff policies back by 20 years, are 
recklessly playing with the political and eco- 
nomic stability of the democratic alliance in 
order to satisfy a handful of special-interest 
groups at home. It is up to the administra- 
tion to exercise every possible effort to get 
through, as an absolutely minimum goal, an 
extension of the Reciprocal Trade Act, as is, 

The second piece of critical legislation in 
this sphere is the customs simplification bill. 
The intent of this measure is to bring some 
order and some logic to the procedures under 
which importers of foreign goods to this 
country have to operate. One of the great 
obstacles to trade with the United States, 
aside from tariffs and quotas, has long been 
the red tape and complex system of regula- 
tions which to some extent were doubtless 
designed for the very purpose of making im- 
portation more difficult, A bill to simplify 
customs procedures was actually passed by 
the House last year but died in the Senate. 
A new bill, modified but still far better than 
nothing, was recently introduced; but sched- 
uled hearings have been postponed indefi- 
nitely. It deserves much closer and more 
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favorable attention than it now seems likely 
to get. 

The third measure in this group is the bill 
to repeal the Buy American Act. This law 
was first adopted as a rider to an appropria- 
tion bill 20 years ago, and has remained to 
plague American trade relations with friend- 
ly countries. Broadly speaking, it requires 
the Government to purchase only American- 
made products except when their cost is 
unreasonable, Latest example of the mis- 
chief wrought by this law was our rejection 
of a low British bid on equipment for the 
Chief Joseph Dam, in the State of Washing- 
ton. It looks as though Congress isn't going 
to hold hearings on the repealer at this ses- 
sion, even though the Buy American Act is 
both inflationary and protectionist. 

In addition to the argument that a liberal 
trade policy is to our economic and political 
self-interest, we ought to reflect that we are 
in a poor position to insist that our allies 
cut off all their commerce with the countries 
beyond the Iron Curtain if we show ourselves 
persistently unwilling to open our own trad- 
ing door even a crack wider. 


Few Americans Know Luxury of Their 
Lucky Dependent, Trygve Lie 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1953 : 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, few Amer- 
icans can hope to enjoy a pension of 
$10,000 a year for life or salary and ex- 
penses of $385,000, mostly tax-free, for 
7 years in the manner of Trygve Lie, for- 
mer Secretary General of the United 
Nations. 

Yet, these same Americans, who can 
never hope for such luxury, have paid 
more than 35 percent of the $385,000 and 
will pay the same proportion or more 
of Lie’s $10,000-per-year tax-free pen- 
sion, because 35 percent is this Nation's 
approximate share of all United Natfons 
expense, compared with 12 percent for 
Russia. 

The following editorial from the 
Washington (D. C.) Times-Herald de- 
scribes Lie’s gold mine: 

TRUMAN’s BuncLans WERE PIKERS 

Trygve Lie, who collected a total of $385,- 
000 in pay and perquisites during his 7 years 
as secretary general of the United Nations, 
much of which was tax free, has been granted 
terminal leave pay of $20,000 and a lifetime 
pension of $10,000 a year by his generous 
associates of the top global bureaucracy. 
The pension is tax exempt as long as he lives, 

This is the fattest reward that anybody 
has come into for a long time for a trifling 
bit of work, and we put it up to our readers 
whether they would be willing to retire on 
a $10,000 tax-free pension for life after a 
mere 7 years of toil. We trust that they 
will not break their necks attempting to 
signify aye. 

In large part Mr. Lie’s social security is 
provided by those long suffering chumps, the 
American taxpayers, among whom we num- 
ber ourselves, although they have had noth- 
ing to say about this remarkably handsome 
dispensation. U. N. has no revenues of its 
own, but exists on handouts from the mem- 
ber government, with Uncle Patsy, as usual, 
elected to pay the lion’s share. 

It is a testimonial to what is often called 
the “democratic” nature of this global out- 


fit that Mr. Lie was taken care of for life in 
a private board meeting confined to himself 
and three other persons, which may have 
been held in the seclusion of some broom 
closet at U. N. headquarters.‘ The pension 
was approved by his successor, Dag Ham- 
marskjold, of Sweden; by Lester Pearson, of 
Canada, President of the General Assembly; 
and by Carlos Romulo, of the Philippines, 
chairman of the assembly’s administrative 
and Budgetary Committee. These gentle- 
men may not be entirely disinterested, as 
there is always the lurking possibility of 
future pensions for themselves. 

There was a great outcry a few months ago 
when it was discovered that the departing 
Cabinet officers and other leaders of the Tru- 
man administration had been handed ample 
terminal leave payments upon quitting office. 
Some 215 of them grabbed more than $700,000 
on the contention that these payments rep- 
resented unused annual leave, but none of 
them approached Lie’s pickings. The cock- 
eyed moral is that, if to be a bureaucrat is 
good, to be an international bureaucrat is 
better. U.N. may not have been of any use 
to anybody else, but it has certainly been a 
gold mine to Trygve. 


Student Exchange Between India and the 
U. S. A. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1953 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD an ex- 
cellent address delivered by His Excel- 
lency the Ambassador from India Mr. G. 
L. Mehta, at Syracuse University, on 
April 11, 1953. 

His address is further evidence of the 
effectiveness of the exchange-of-persons 
program, I hope Members of this body 
will read it. I may add that it is a 
thorough and extremely well-prepared 
address. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STUDENT EXCHANGE BETWEEN INDIA AND THE 
U. S. A. 


(Address by His Excellency, the Ambassador 
of India, Mr. G. L. Mehta) 


Scientific inventions have annihilated dis- 
tance, and as Professor Laski used to say, 
have made the world a neighborhood. It has 
therefore become vital to understand the dif- 
ferent peoples and cultures of the world, if 
peace is to be preserved. President Eisen- 
hower put this point forcefully when he re- 
marked some time ago: “Because of failures 
in human relationships, my generation has 
suffered through two world wars. The threat 
of another will not be removed until the peo- 
ples of the world come to know each other 
better, until they understand each other's 
problems and needs and hopes. Exchange- 
of-persons programs can contribute immeas- 
urably to such -understanding.” 

The Charter of the United Nations clearly 
recognizes that, if succeeding generations are 
to be saved from the scourge of war, our 
faith in the fundamental human rights of 
men and women, and of nations, large and 
small, has to be established. This can only be 
done if we practice tolerance, and live to- 
gether in peace with one another as good 
neighbors, Apart from the political work of 
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the United Nations, the various international 
agencies which it has created are designed 
to promote economic and social advancement 
of all peoples, and to liquidate ignorance and 
illiteracy. UNESCO in particular rests on 
the belief that international understanding 
and solidarity can be advanced if people of 
different national and cultural backgrounds 
are brought together for common programs 
of work and study. 

As befits its position in the world today, 
this country has taken an outstanding part 
in promoting international understanding, 
by means of educational exchanges. Here, 
private organizations and foundations car- 
ried on this work long before 1912 when the 
United States Government showed an inter- 
est in the matter, by utilizing the Boxer in- 
demnity moneys from China for the train- 
ing of Chinese Nationals in the United 
States. In 1936, however, the first organized 
program of this nature was initiated by the 
United States Government under the good 
neighbor policy with the other American 
republics. The Buenos Aires Cultural Con- 
vention provided for the multilateral ex- 
change of students and teachers, while tech- 
nical experts were sent out from and inserv- 
ice trainees were brought into the United 
States for advanced instruction in their fields 
of specialization in appropriate government 
agencies. 

After the termination of the Second World 
War, the Government of this country passed 
two important legislative measures which 
together, have been called the Magna Charta 
of international, educational, scientific, and 
cultural program. The Fulbright Act en- 
visages the largest international exchange of 
persons which any nation has undertaken 
so far. Funds under this act are provided 
by various nations who bought the surplus 
war materials which America had stockpiled 
in different parts of the world. Under the 
Smith-Mundt Act, maintenance in dollars is 
provided in the United States of America to a 
number of scholars whose passages are paid 
for from the Fulbright funds. These two 
acts extend to the countries of Europe, 
Africa, and Asia the same kind of educational 
program which had been applied to the 
American Republics for a long time. 

Subsequently, these programs were en- 
larged and strengthened by appropriation of 
funds under the point 4 schemes, 

To cope with this problem, a new agency 
called the Division of International Ex- 
change of Persons has been created in the 
United States Department of State. This 
Division acts with the assistance of the 
Institute of International Education at New 
York with reference to students, with the 
United States Office of Education, with ref- 
erence to secondary school teachers, and with 
the Conference Board of Associated Research 
Councils with reference to professors and 
lecturers. The Division and its three co- 
operating agencies, both send to India and 
bring from India annually, for periods rang- 
ing from several months to a year, students, 
teachers, professors, and leaders. The Tech- 
nical Cooperation Administration, in con- 
junction with Federal agencies such as the 
Departments of Agriculture, Labor, and In- 
terior, and the Federal Security Agency bring 
annually a large number of trainees in such 
fields as public health, government adminis- 
tration, civil aviation, engineering, etc. 

For a considerable time now, the United 
States have been the venue for a large num- 
ber of fellowships and other awards granted 
by the U. N. and its specialized agencies such 
as the Technical Assistance Administration, 
the UNESCO, the UNICEF, the WHO, and 
the ILO. The International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development also has a 
training program for qualified persons from 
the member states. Without the coopera- 
tion of the United States Government agen- 
cies, this part of the program involving the 
specialized training of our countrymen could 
not be satisfactorily carried out. 
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Between the Government and private citi- 
gens, there stands a group of private organ- 
izations, both religious and nonreligious, 
which have had an honorable share in 
arranging for an exchange of persons be- 


tween this country and India. While the 


scope of this program, with a few exceptions, 
is not large, the work which these groups 
have done is distinguished, and deserves to 
be gratefully remembered. The Watumull 
Foundation of Los Angeles, which has now 
transferred its resources to a scheme of popu- 
lation control in India, used to offer annual- 
ly a number of scholarships and special 
grants to Indian students for study in this 
country, and also arranged to send a few 
distinguished Americans to India. The 
Rockefeller Foundation, especially in its 
Division of Public Health, has been inviting 
Indian doctors to do specialized work in this 
country. The Institute of International 
Education has sponsored our artists under 
their International Arts Program and the 
American Institute of Pacific Relations has 
helped to send several American students to 
India. It has also encouraged the visits of 
the members of the Indian Council of World 
Affairs, and it organized in 1949 and 1950, 
two important conferences in India. Last 
year, the Ford Foundation allocated a sum of 
nearly $5 million for establishing 15 pilot 
community development projects in India 
and for conducting a program of training 
for village extension workers to staff these 
projects. It is also sending extension lead- 
ers to the United States and Japan to study 
for short periods techniques of their work. 
Furthermore, it is strengthening the ex- 
tension departments of six selected agricul- 
tural colleges in India. The Southeast Asia 
Study Center at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, the Hazen Foundation, the Rotary 
Foundation of Rotary International, the 
American.Home Economics Association, the 
Wenner-Gren Foundation and a number of 
other small organizations have also taken 
part in cultural exchanges. Finally, men- 
tion should be made of the various mission- 
ary bodies in this country who have had a 
deep interest in India for a long time, and 
who are now sponsoring a large number of 
students for religious and other studies in 
this country. Perhaps, the biggest program 
is that of the Methodists under their Cru- 
sade Scholarship Fund, while the Presby- 
terian and the Congregational churches fall 
just behind them in the scope of their activ- 
ities. 

Although industries have perhaps not 
been as enterprising in this respect as they 
might have been, it should be mentioned 
that the Allis Chalmers Co., the Worthing- 
ton Pump & Machinery Co., the Interna- 
tional Harvester Co., Westinghouse and Gen- 
eral Electric have had a number of Indian 
trainees in their training programs over the 
past few years. The R. G. LeTourneau Co. 
sponsored a mobile-training school in India, 
and gave on-the-spot training to about 60 
qualified individuals, 

Governments and charitable organizations 
are important in their own way, but the 
bonds of understanding which are created 
by contacts between the citizens of one 
country and another on a purely human 
basis are more binding and perhaps more 
lasting in their benefits than anything that 
smacks of convention and formality in- 
evitable in official relationship. I should 
like to mention that American students have 
done a pioneering job in this direction. 
Some years ago, when the sterling was de- 
valued, and our chronic dollar shortage be- 
came even more acute, the universities of 
this country came forward with offers of 
tuition scholarships to foreign nationals and 
the students volunteered to give board and 
lodging to such of them as could not afford 
to come to this country at their own ex- 
pense. It has been said that a tuition schol- 
arship without provision for maintenance 
is like butter without bread. The student 


organizations in this country cheerfully sup- 
plied the bread. At the moment, there are 
115 fraternities and 38 sororities which give 
board and lodging to foreign students, and 
some offer cash allowances as well. The 
student fraternities and sororities are there- 
fore the largest private donors in the United 
States. 

Latterly, a number of colleges in this 


. country have got interested in adopting sis- 


ter institutions abroad to whom they send 
gifts of books, journals, periodicals, and 
even donations for student projects. As 
an illustration, I might quote the Penn- 
sylvania College for Women at Pittsburgh, 
which last year raised over $3,000 for a 
girls’ college in Delhi, and is planning to 
do the same this year, and the relationship 
through adoption which has been established 
between the Universities of Illinois and Alla- 
habad. 

The latest example of this kind of cultural 
cooperation, at the student level, is the 
initiation of India Projects at some im- 
portant American universities. The project 
India of the University of California, the 
seminar of the San Francisco State College 
which went to India in the summer of 1951, 
and your own plans to visit my country, have 
set a new and fruitful method of student co- 
operation which is bound to produce far- 
reaching results. I am happy to find that 
the summer project of the MIT, which 
brought Indian students to Cambridge, 
Mass., for the months of July and August 
will now have definite counterparts, such 
as your project, which will take American 
students to India in our somewhat severer 
summer. 

The advantages of this personal approach 
are, of course, so obvious that it is hardly 
necessary for me to dilate upon them. There 
is an enormous interest in American uni- 
versities and students in India, but the vast 
majority of Indian students lack the where- 
withal to come to this country. However 
extensive the program of Government or 
university help, all those who would like to 
come to America would not be able to do 
so. Meeting American students fresh from 
their universities is the next best way in 
which Indian students can satisfy their 
curiosity about this country. At the same 
time, American students will be able to 
study the problems, the hopes and the aspira- 
tions of Indian students in their own sur- 
roundings and would be able to form a 
much better appreciation of them than they 
would have been able to do in their class- 
rooms and laboratories here. 

Visits of this nature dispel misconcep- 
tions created by interested propaganda. 
If they are truly successful, they will bring 
home to you the conviction that there are 
many and differing cultural mansions in the 
house of God, which is this world, and that 
all of them have advantages that are pecu- 
liar to themselves. True education con- 
sists in a growth in humility, and if visits 
of this nature help in shedding false pride, 
and blind prejudices, they would have gone 
a long way in establishing international un- 
derstanding. In the good old days when the 
Englishman ruled the world, his attitude 
was thus humorously expressed by A. P. 
Herbert: 


“When earth in Eden did awake 
And Man was made, 
The earliest men by some mistake 
Were foreigners all created. 
And in this fix the world began 
Till Heaven conceived a noble plan 
And there was born an Englishman.” 


Let not the world think that in the latter 
half of the 20th century the word “American” 
was substituted for the word “Englishman.” 

Since I have come to this country, and 
visited some of your great universities and 
colleges, I have vividly realized that there 
are some qualities which are peculiar to 
American students, and which the rest of 
the world would do well to emulate. Briefly, 
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these virtues could be described as your 
democratic gift for informality and your su- 
preme regard for the dignity of labour. I 
am sure students in India would do well to 
copy you in these respects. By your manner 
of living, and your approach to various prob- 
lems you can show to them Democracy as a 
patern of social action. Finally, we must 
realize that some of the greatest work in 
the world has been done by individuals who 
were attracted to the problems that existed 
in the various countries when they came 
face to face with them. The work which 
has been done to overcome illiteracy in India, 
as well as in other parts of the world by 
Frank Laubach, or the work which has been 
done in controlling disease in Africa by Al- 
bert Schweitzer are such as perhaps no 
agencies or commissions would have brought 
about. A personal approach, such as the 
one you are planning, has little scope for 
cynicism which is often the bane of heavy- 
headed organizations. So far as India is 
concerned, although our student contacts 
with this country were not many before 1945, 
in that year, the government inaugurated a 
program of training technicians for the many 
post-war schemes which were planned at 
that time. In December 1945, there reached 
this country, a group of 159 government- 
sponsored scholars whose number swelled to 
751 by October 1947. This was the peak year 
for our government scholars, for as they com- 
pleted their work, they started returning 
to India and their numbers declined, partly 
because of the dollar shortage which had 
then overtaken us, and partly because our 
schemes of industrialization did not ma- 
terialize because of the many post-independ- 
ence difficulties which overwhelmed us. 
Now, however, although the number of gov- 
ernment-sponsored scholars in this country 
is a little less than 100, the total number of 
Indian students stands at 1,553, and is by 
far the largest we have ever had here. The 
number is a reflection both of the interest 
which Indian students have in studying in 
this country, and the generous financial as- 
sistance, especially in the shape of tuition 
scholarships, which they are able to secure 
from the internationally minded American 
institutions of higher learning. Apart from 
Canada, which is more a neighbor than a 
foreign country, and China, whose students 
are in a class by themselves, India contributes 
the largest quota of foreign students to the 
American campuses. 

f should, however, like to point out that 
the traffic in the reverse direction has not 
been as great as could be desired. Since 
1951, 37 American students have gone to 
India under the Fulbright scheme, less than 
a dozen American teachers have gone to 
Indian schools, and since 1950, 32 lecturers 
and researchers have been sent there by the 
Associated Research Council. So far as we 
know, between 1948 and 1953 private organi- 
zations granted 10 fellowships for research 
either at the pre-doctor of philosophy or 
post-doctor of philosophy level in India. The 
largest single offer of fellowships was by the 
Ford Foundation which announced its in- 
tention to send 100 American students to 
India last year. What you are doing, there- 
fore, would fill a great cultural need, both 
in your country and in mine. 

It is hardly necessary to tell you that the 
attitude of my government to any cultural 
project of this nature is one of extreme cordi- 
ality. Mahatma Gandhi said that he would 
like the windows of his house to be open 
to all the cultural winds of the world. And 
Mr. Nehru, our Prime Minister, observed not 
long ago that “we march to the one world 
of tomorrow, where national cultures will be 
intermingled with the international culture 
of the human race. We shall therefore seek 
wisdom and knowledge, and comradeship 
and friendship wherever we can find them, 
and cooperate with others in common tasks.” 
As a matter of fact, the challenge offered by 
a culturally advanced and technically back- 
ward country is an exciting one and calls for 
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a new kind of pioneering spirit. I have no 
doubt that the spirit of the Founding Fathers 
of the great American Nation still runs 
in the blood of your people, and their great 
ideals are cherished and propagated by in- 
stitutions of higher learning in this country. 
I hope you will carry both of them with you 
when you go to India, 


VA Hospital Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
_IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 25, 1953 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herewith letters I have 
received from Veterans of Foreign Wars 
posts and auxiliaries calling upon Con- 
gress to appropriate sufficient funds to 
enable the Veterans’ Administration to 
carry out its hospital and medical pro- 
grams in a manner which will not re- 
duce benefits and treatment required by 
the disabled and diseased veterans. I 
include letters from the following Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars posts and aux- 
iliaries in my district: Auxiliary to Post 
No. 8475, East St. Louis, III.; Auxiliary to 
Post 7678, Cottage Hills, III.; Auxiliary to 
Post 805, East St. Louis, III.; Wood River 
Post 2859, Wood River, III.: 

AUXILIARY TO ScT. CHARLES 
A. PRICKE Post, No. 8475, 
East St. Louis, III., April 9, 1953. 
Congressman MELVIN C. PRICE, 
East St. Louis, Til. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN PRICE: Since you have 
given the veterans your wholehearted sup- 
port so many times in the past, I am writing 
to ask you for your support on the bill to 
provide for a supplemental appropriation 
to be made to carry the VA hospital and med- 
ical program through fiscal 1953, and also to 
provide for 16,000 additional hospital beds. 

Any support you can give will be greatly 
appreciated by the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
and the VFW Auxillary. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. JOHN WEBER, President. 


— 


COTTAGE Hitts, ILL., May 20, 1953. 
Hon. MELVIN Price, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I don’t know if my letter will 
be important enough to read or not but 
I am writing it just the same. 

I am the president of our VFW Auxillary, 
7678, here in Cottage Hills, and I think you 
will be getting more letters similar to this 
one from our members about the shortage 
of hospital beds for our sick and wounded 
boys coming back from the war. 

I for one am very much in favor of adopt- 
ing a resolution asking Congress to appro- 
priate sufficient money for the VA to re- 
open all the hospital beds closed in 1952 and 
enough to keep all the available VA hospital 
beds in operation in 1954, We sure do need 
them. 

Thank you very much for taking time out 
from all your more important duties to read 
this, 


Mrs. WALTER P. KNOCHE. 


LADIES AUXILIARY To 
East Sr. Lours Post, No. 805, 

East St. Louis, Ill., April 15, 1953. 

Hon. MELVIN PRICE, 

Member of Congress, 25th Illinois 
District, Washington, D. C. 

Hon. MELVIN Price: The above-named 
auxiliary would like you to place their name 


on your file as favoring H. R. 313, 82d Con- 


gress, to provide 16,000 additional hospital 
-beds. 

The need is growing greater instead of 
lessening, due to the large number of vet- 
erans today. 

We know that you have always done every- 
thing in your power to help the veterans re- 
gardless of any affiliations, so we feel sure 
that you will be in favor of this bill also. 

With kindest personal regards to you from 
all the members of our auxiliary, I am 

Very truly yours, 
PATRICE COURTNEY, 
Chairman, Legislative Committee, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars Auxiliary 
to Post 805, East St. Louis, Ill, 


Woop River Post, No. 2859, 
Wood River, Il. 
Whereas in November 1952 the personnel 
of the VA hospitals was cut by 10 percent, 
thereby reducing the available bed capacity 
of said hospitals; and 
Whereas the bed capacity of VA hospitals 
being lessened, the number of eligible vet- 
erans to said hospitals was reduced to such 
a degree that a hardship is being placed upon 
veterans needing hospitalization by being 
either denied hospitalization or by being 
placed upon a waiting list, thus placing 
their health in jeopardy in many cases; and 
Whereas certain laws have been enacted 
for the benefit of all veterans that have 
served their country in time of need, have 
been disabled because of this, have suffered 
financial losses in doing this, because of lack 
of appropriation of funds sufficient to fulfill 
the needs these men are suffering: There- 
fore be it 
Resolved by the Wood River Post, No. 2859, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, That we go on record asking that 
all hospital beds be restored in all veterans 
hospitals and that sufficient appropriation 
be made to fully staff the hospitals and also 
that full appropriation be made to carry on 
all other benefit for veterans as prescribed by 
laws and enactments in the legislative books, 
Jack R. WILLIS, 
Commander, 
JOHNIE SLY, 
Adjutant, 


Permit Communist-Conspirators To Be 
Teachers? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRED E. BUSBEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1953 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of March 30, 1953, 
I inserted a study by Hamilton A. Long 
entitled “Permit Communist-Conspira- 
tors To Be Teachers?” 

Some additional, supporting material 
of exceptional value and educational use- 
fulness has become available and the au- 
thor has submitted this material to me as 
a supplement to the original study. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
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remarks, I am inserting this supple- 
mental study by Hamilton A. Long: 


PERMIT COMMUNIST-CONSPIRATORS To BE 
TEACHERS? 


(By Hamilton A. Long) 
SUPPLEMENT 


1. Association of American Universities’ 
statement, issued March 30, 1953: “The 
Rights and Responsibilities of Universities 
and Their Faculties”; per New York Times, 
March 31. 

Approved and issued by the association on 
behalf of some thirty members—all presi- 
dents of universities—the report was drafted 
by a committee of five, including Dr. A. 
Whitney Griswold, president óf Yale Univer- 
sity, chairman; Dr, Arthur H. Compton, 
chancellor of Washington University; Dr. 
Franklin D. Murphy, chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas; Dr. John E. W. Sterling, 
president of Stanford University; and Dr. 
Henry W. Wriston, president of Brown Uni- 
versity. Those consulted in its preparation 
included the association’s president, vice 
president and secretary: Dr. H. W. Dodds 
(president of Princeton University), Dr. 
J. L. Morrill (president of the University of 
Minnesota) and Dr. C. E. de Kiewiet (presi- 
dent of the University of Rochester), respec- 
tively. 

After discussing “I. Role of the University 
in American Life,” and “II. The Nature of a 
University,” the report continued as follows: 


III. THE OBLIGATIONS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 
OF UNIVERSTY FACULTIES 

“We must recognize the fact that honest 
men hold differing opinions. This funda- 
mental truth underlies the assertion and 
definition of individual rights and freedom 
in our Bill of Rights. How does it apply to 
universities? In the eyes of the law, the 
university scholar has no more and no less 
freedom than his fellow citizens outside a 
university. Nonetheless, because of the vital 
importance of the university to civilization, 
membership in its society of scholars en- 
hances the prestige of persons admitted to 
its fellowship after probation and upon the 
basis of achievement in research and teach- 
ing. The university supplies a distinctive 
forum and, in so doing, strengthens the 
scholar's voice. When his opinions challenge 
existing orthodox points of view, his free- 
dom may be more in need of defense than 
that of men in other professions. The guar- 
antee of tenure to professors of mature and 
proven scholarship is one such defense. As 
in the case of judges, tenure protects the 
scholar against undue economic or political 
pressures and ensures the continuity of the 
scholarly process. 

“There is a line, at which ‘freedom’ or 
‘privilege’ begins to be qualified by legal 
‘duty’ and ‘obligation.’ The determination 
of the line is the function of the legislature 
and the courts. The ultimate interpretation 
and application of the first and fourteenth 
amendments are the function of the United 
States Supreme Court; but every public offi- 
cial is bound by his oath of office to respect 
and preserve the liberties guaranteed therein. 
These are not to be determined arbitrarily or 
by public outcry. The line thus drawn can 
be changed by legislative and judicial action; 
it has varied in the past because of prevail- 
ing anxieties as well as by reason of ‘clear 
and present’ danger. Its location is subject 
to, and should receive, criticism, both popu- 
lar and judicial. However much the location 
of the line may be criticized, it cannot be 
disregarded with impunity. Any member of 
a university who crosses the duly established 
line is not excused by the fact that he believes 
the line ill-drawn. When the speech, writ- 
ing, or other actions of a member of a faculty 
exceed lawful limits, he is subject to the 
same penalties as other persons. In addi- 
tion, he may lose his university status. 
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“No endorsement of views 

“Historically the word ‘university’ is a 
guarantee of standards. It implies endorse- 
ment not of its members’ views but of their 
capability and integrity. Every scholar has 
an obligation to maintain this reputation. 
By ill-advised, though not illegal, public acts 
or utterances he may do serious harm to his 
profession, his university, to education and 
to the general welfare. He bears a heavy re- 
sponsibility to weigh the soundness of his 
opinions and the manner in which they are 
expressed. His effectiveness, both as scholar 
and teacher, is not reduced but enhanced if 
he has the humility and the wisdom to rec- 
ognize the fallibility of his own judgment. 
He should remember that he is as much a 
layman as anyone else in all fields except 
those in which he has special competence, 
Others, both within and without the univer- 
sity, are as free to criticize his opinions as 
he is free to express them; ‘academic freedom’ 
does not include freedom from criticism. 

“As in all acts of association, the professor 
accepts conventions which become morally 
binding. Above all, he owes his colleagues 
in the university complete candor and perfect 
integrity, precluding any kind of clandestine 
or conspiratorial activities. He owes equal 
candor to the public. If he is called upon 
to answer for his convictions, it is his duty 
as a citizen to speak out. It is even more 
definitely his duty as a professor. Refusal to 
do so, on whatever legal grounds, cannot fail 
to reflect upon a profession that claims for 
Itself the fullest freedom to speak and the 
maximum protection of that freedom avail- 
able in our society. In this respect, invoca- 
tion of the fifth amendment places upon a 
professor a heavy burden of proof of his fit- 
ness to hold a teaching position and lays 
upon his university an obligation to re-ex- 
amine his qualifications for membership in 
its society. 

“In all universities faculties exercise wide 
authority in internal affairs. The greater 
their autonomy, the greater their share of 
responsibility to the public. They must 
maintain the highest standards and exercise 
the utmost wisdom in appointments and pro- 
motions. They must accept their share of 
responsibility for the discipline of those who 
fall short in the discharge of their academic 


“The universities owe their existence to 
legislative acts and public charters. A State 
university exists by constitutional and legis- 
lative acts, an endowed university enjoys 
its independence by franchise from the 
State and by custom. The State university 
is supported by public funds. The endowed 
university is benefited by tax exemptions. 
Such benefits are conferred upon the uni- 
versities not as favors, but in furtherance 
of the public interest. They carry with them 
public obligation of direct concern to the 
faculties of the universities as well as to the 
governing boards. 

“Legislative bodies from time to time may 
scrutinize these benefits and privileges. It 
is clearly the duty of universities and their 
members to cooperate in official inquiries 
directed to those ends. When the powers 
of legislative inquiry are abused, the remedy 
does not lie in noncooperation or defiance; 
it is to be sought through the normal chan- 
nels of informed public opinion. 

“IV. THE PRESENT DANGER 

“We have set forth the nature and func- 
tion of the university. We have outlined its 
rights and responsibilities and those of its 
faculties. What are the implications for 
current anxiety over Russian communism 
and the subversive activities connected with 
it? 

“We condemn Russian communism as we 
condemn every form of totalitarianism. We 
share the profound concern of the American 
people at the existence of an international 
conspiracy whose goal is the destruction of 
our cherished institutions, The police state 


would be the death of our universities, as of 
our Government. Three of its principles in 
particular are abhorrent to us: the foment- 
ing of worldwide revolution as a step to 
seizing power; the use of falsehood and de- 
ceit as normal means of persuasion; thought 
control—the dictation of doctrines which 
must be accepted and taught by all party 
members. Under these principles, no scholar 
could adequately disseminate knowledge or 


pursue investigations in the effort to make 


further progress toward truth. 

“Appointment to a university position and 
retention after appointment require not only 
professional competence but involve the af- 
firmative obligation of being diligent and 
loyal in citizenship. Above all, a scholar 
must have integrity and independence. This 
renders impossible adherence to such a re- 
gime as that of Russia and its satellites. 
No person who accepts or advocates such 
principles and methods has any place in 
a university. Since present membership in 
the Communist Party requires the accept- 
ance of these principles and methods, such 
membership extinguishes the right to a uni- 
versity position. Moreover, if an instructor 
follows communistic practice by becoming a 
propagandist for one opinion, adopting a 
‘party line,’ silencing criticism or impairing 
freedom of thought and expression in his 
classroom, he forfeits not only all university 
support but his right to membership in the 
university. 

“Academic freedom is not a shield for 
those who break the law. Universities must 
cooperate fully with law-enforcement officers 
whose duty requires them to prosecute those 
charged with offenses. Under a well-estab- 
lished American principle, their innocence is 
to be assumed until they have been con- 
victed, under due process, in a court of 
proper jurisdiction. 

“Unless a faculty member violates a law, 
however, his discipline or discharge is a uni- 
versity responsibility and should not be 
assumed by political authority. Discipline 
on the basis of irresponsible accusations or 
suspicion can never be condoned. It is as 
damaging to the public welfare as it is to 
academic integrity. The university is com- 
petent to establish a tribunal to determine 
the facts and fairly judge the nature and 
degree of any trespass upon academic integ- 
rity, as well as to determine the penalty 
such trespass merits. 

“As the professor is entitled to no special 
privileges in law, so also he should be subject 
to no special discrimination. Universities 
are bound to deprecate special loyalty tests 
which are applied to their faculties but to 
which others are not subjected. Such dis- 
crimination does harm to the individual and 
even greater harm to his university and the 
whole cause of education by destroying faith 
in the ideals of university scholarship, 


v. CONCLUSION 


“Finally, we assert that freedom of thought 
and speech is vital to the maintenance of 
the American system and is essential to the 
general welfare. Condemnation of commu- 
nism and its protagonists is not to be inter- 
preted as readiness to curb social, political, 
or economic investigation and research. To 
insist upon complete conformity to current 
beliefs and practices would do infinite harm 
to the principle of freedom, which is the 
greatest, the central, American doctrine. Fi- 
delity to that principle has made it possible 
for the universities of America to confer 
great benefits upon our society and our coun- 
try. Adherence to that principle is the only 
guaranty that the Nation may continue to 
enjoy those benefits.” 

Other members of the association, all of 
whom have approved the report, are: 

Lee A. DuBridge, president, California In- 
stitute of Technology; 

The Rev. Patrick J. McCormick, rector, 
Catholic University of America; 
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Howard B. Jefferson, president, Clark 
University; 

Grayson Kirk, president, Columbia Uni- 
versity; 

Deane W. Malott, president, Cornell Uni- 
versity; 

A. Hollis Edens, president, Duke Univer- 
sity; 

Paul H. Bush, chairman of the adminis- 
trative committee, Harvard University; 

Herman B. Wells, president, Indiana Uni- 
versity; 

D. W. Bronk, president, Johns Hopkins 
University; ‘ 

F. Cyril James, principal, McGill Univer- 
sity; 

J. R. Killian, Jr., president, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology; 

J. Roscoe Miller, president, Northwestern 
University; 

Howard L. Bevis, president, Ohio State 
University; 

Virgil M. Hancher, president, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa; 

Robert G. Sproul, president, University of 
California; 

Lawrence A. Kimpton, chancellor, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; 

George D. Stoddard, president, University 
of Illinois; 

Harlan H. Hatcher, president, University 
of higan; 

F. A. Middlebush, president, University of 
Missouri; 

R. G. Gusttavson, chancellor, University 
of Nebraska. 

Henry T. Heald, chancellor, New York Uni- 
versity; : 

Gordon Gray, president, University of 
North Carolina; 

William H. DuBarry, acting president, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; 

James P. Hart, chancellor, University of 
Texas; 

Sidney E. Smith, president, University of 
‘Toronto; 

Bennett Harvie Branscomb, chancellor, 
Vanderbilt University; 

Colgate W. Darden, Jr., president, Uni- 
versity of Virginia; 

Edwin B. Fred, president, University of 
Wisconsin; 

Henry B. Schmitz, president, University of 
Washington. 

2. Report of Subversive Activities Control 
Board, April 20, 1953: This report was based 
on a record compiled in hearings extending 
from April 23, 1951 to July 1, 1952, in the 
matter of Herbert Brownell, Jr., Attorney 
General of the United States of America, 
Petitioner v. The Communist Party of the 
United States of America, Respondent. 

The report concluded with the finding that: 
“+ * * the Communist Party of the United 
States is a Communist-action organization 
and required to register as such with the At- 
torney General of the United States under 
section 7 of the act” [referring to the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Act of 1950]. 

The report, comprising some 200 pages of 
detailed summary of evidence and subsidiary 
conclusions based therein, closed with this 
“conclusion” in part: 

“The evidence in this p; discloses 
the history and activities of the Communist 
Party of the United States (respondent here- 
in) over the entire period of its existence, 
From its inception in 1919, it has been a sub- 
sidiary and puppet of the Soviet Union. 

“Since the late 1930's, when it faced ad- 
verse legislation, respondent has become in- 
creasingly diligent and resourceful in its ef- 
forts to appear as a domestic political party 
while continuing its subservience to the So- 
viet Union. Many of its practices were con- 
trived to conceal its revolutionary objec- 
tives. 

“It is so innate in respondent’s nature 
that it seek and accept Soviet Union direc- 
tion and control that, in actuality, it does 
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not function as the purely domestic polit- 
ical party whose role it would, de jure, 
assume. Rather, nurtured by the Soviet 
Union, it labors unstintingly to advance the 
world Communist movement. 

“With consummate patience, the party 
strives for the establishment of a dictator- 
ship of the proletariat in the United States; 
a goal which would rob the American peo- 
ple of the freedoms they have forged. While 
using the cloak of the United States Con- 
stitution, it struggles unremittingly to syn- 
thesize from the complexities of our time a 
condition in this country which would en- 
able it to shackle our institutions and pre- 
side over a Soviet America, under the hege- 
mony of the Soviet Union. 

“Upon the overwhelming weight of the 
evidence in this proceeding, we find that re- 
spondent is substantially directed, domi- 
nated, and controlled by the Soviet Union, 
which controls the world Communist move- 
ment referred to in section 2 of the act; 
and that the respondent operates primarily 
to advance the objectives of such world 
Communist movement. 

“Accordingly, we find that the Communist 
Party of the United States is a Communist- 
action organization and required to register 
as such with the Attorney General of the 
United States under section 7 of the 
act. 2 „ „* 


THE LUMPKIN TESTIMONY 


The shocking testimony of Grace Lumpkin 
on April 2, 1953, before the Senate Perma- 
nent Investigations Subcommittee (Senator 
McCarrny, chairman), merits special men- 
tion because it shows the depth of degrada- 
tion to which the Communist conspiracy can 
bring its members. 

This woman of 60, of sound American fam- 
ily background—a sister of former United 
States Senator Alva Lumpkin, of South Caro- 
lina—admitted that in the 1930's, while she 
was an active supporter of the Communist 
conspiracy and subject to its discipline, she 
acquiesced in the murder by the conspiracy’s 
agent of one of its prominent members, Juliet 
Poyntz, in 1937. This murder was perpe- 
trated as part of the iron discipline of the 
conspiracy—to punish Juliet Poyntz for 
trying to break with the conspiracy after 
years of active work with it in the New York 
City schools. 

When the conspiracy’s leaders decided that 
the murder should be carried out, Miss 
Lumpkin gave silent assent because—she 
testified—she was under the conspiracy’s 
rigid discipline. Shortly after this decision 
was reached, she said, a member of the Soviet 
Union's secret police arrived in New York; 
and Juliet Poyntz disappeared suddenly and 
inexplicably—a fact which caused a furor at 
the time, as press accounts make clear. (See 
report of Lumpkin testimony and additional 
statement in Washington Times-Herald, 
April 3, 1953.) 

Miss Lumpkin made these further observa- 
tions, in her testimony, which are of special 
interest and value—speaking as one who 
broke with the.conspiracy in 1941 and has 
been working ever since to rid herself of the 
conspiracy’s corrupting influence—working 
during these years as a worker in the Epis- 
copal Church: 

“I want to say why it is good for me to 
be here. I felt when I went back to the 
church in 1941 that it was the end of this 
whole thing. But it took me years to get 
rid of the corrupting influence that teaches 
that lies do not matter and that you have 
to give your consent to murder. I believe 
that a committee like this is imperative be- 
cause the country needs to have this mng 
cleared up here and abroad.” 

REBECCA WEST ARTICLE: “M’CARTHYISM” 

This famous English writer’s articles in an 
English newspaper, republished in U. S. News 
& World Report, April 22, 1953, exposed 
brilliantly the fallacies and falsities—the un- 


soundness—involved in the use of this term 
“McCarthyism” as an attack on those who 
expose Communists and their conspiracy’s 
evil operations. Of special interest for pres- 
ent purposes is her discussion of how the 
American woman, Elizabeth Bentley—con- 
fessed and reformed Communist and author 
of “Out of Bondage” revealing her experi- 
ences as a Communist—was involved in the 
conspiracy’s murder operations, mainly due 
to her love for the Communist leader, Golos. 
This supplements strikingly the Lumpkin 
testimony on this subject of involvement in 
the conspiracy’s murders—how low it brings 
members. The lengthy West article said in 
part: 

But Elizabeth Bentley's book, “Out 
of Bondage,” shows that this highly respect- 
able woman was brought into contact with 
repulsive crimes simply by her membership 
of the American Communist Party. 
Through the Soviet secret police man who 
was her Mr. Right, she was involved with 
the two Mexicans who murdered Robert 
Sheldon Hart, a young American who had 
gone to Mexico City as a volunteer to serve 
as one of Trotsky’s bodyguards. * * * [re- 
garding Trotsky’s attempted murder!“ 
it seemed to the orthodox Stalinists after 
that attempt that he knew too much, and 
he was decoyed to a lonely cottage and shot 
while he lay sleeping. 

“Later the pitiless Mr. Right helped to ar- 
range the attempt to murder Trotsky which 
was successful. This time a trusted woman 
member of the American Communist under- 
ground set herself to win the friendship of 
a Brooklyn girl, a social worker and Trot- 
skyite. She accompanied her to Paris, where 
she introduced her to a young man who was 
not only a professional revolutionary but 
the son of a professional revolutionary. 
There was nothing idealistic or spontaneous 
about his war with society; it was the way 
his family earned its living. Deceiving the 
Brooklyn girl about his origin and his politi- 
cal sympathies, he pretended to fall in love 
with her. Later he traveled to Mexico, where 
through her influence he gained admittance 
to Trotsky's home. When he had won Trot- 
sky's confidence he presented him with an 
essay he had written, and asked him for his 
opinion on it. As the old man bent over the 
paper he smashed in his brain-pan with an 
ice ax. 

“It is not a matter for complacence that 
many educated people should blame a woman 
[Elizabeth Bentley] for going to the police 
when she found herself involved in such 
squalor and helping them to take steps to 
prevent others from suffering a like degrada- 
tion. 

“Nor is it a matter for complacency that 
many educated people should be unper- 
turbed by such nauseating events when they 
are revealed by the investigating committees, 
but are moved to protest by relatively un- 
important flaws in investigatory man- 
ners. 

“Part of the time [of the’ investigating 
congressional committee] was given to the 
story of the Brooklyn girl, the rest to the 
story of an unsuccessful attempt to organize 
the escape of Trotsky’s murderer from his 
Mexican prison, said to have been planned 
by nine residents in New York, all of whom 
refused to co-operate with the committee in 
their evidence. Some of these nine persons 
were highly educated. Five were or had been 
employed by the New York Board of Educa- 
tion, four as teachers and one as a school 
clerk, © + er 

Unspeakable is the only word to describe 
the degradation to which the conspiracy 
brings its members, including women mem- 
bers, including teachers: involvement in be- 
trayal of country, betrayal of the teaching 
profession, betrayal of civilization itself 
through complicity in murder and other 
great sins of omission or commission, 
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Visit of Cameron Fromanteel Cobbold for 
Financial Talks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


_HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1953 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ar- 
ticle which appeared in the Chicago 
Tribune on May 16, 1953. 

It is my opinion, Mr. President, that 
this article by Mr. Walter Trohan con- 
cerning the intended secret high level 
financial talks by Mr. Cameron Froman- 
teel Cobbold, Governor of the Bank of 
England, with officials of this Govern- 
ment, demonstrates the need for some 
understanding that such matters will 
not be conducted in secret. 


We have seen too many operations of 
this nature in the past, and it is my 
judgment that the American people reg- 
istered a pretty emphatic objection to 
secret international discussions on the 
part of high officials of this Government 
who too often in those discussions 
Played fast and loose with American 
obligations. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


BRTrarx's No. 1 MONEY Man oN His Way TO 
UNITED STATES—OBJECT, It's Saw, Is FIVE 
MORE BILLIONS 

(By Walter Trohan) 
WasHINGTON, May 15,—Cameron Froman- 
teel Cobbold, Governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land, is en route to Washington for a series 
of undercover financial talks at highest levels. 
The top British banker is expected to 
arrive late tonight or early tomorrow. He 
will remain for several days and then go to 

New York to confer with American bankers. 
Utmost secrecy has been thrown around 

the visit of the Britisher, particularly since 

the double-barreled attack this week on 

America in the British Parliament—on the 

right from Prime Minister Churchill, Con- 

servative leader, and on the left from for- 
mer Prime Minister Attlee, Socialist leader, 


NOT INFORMED, THEY SAY 


At the Treasury and at the Federal Re- 
serve Board spokesmen professed to know 
nothing of the impending visit. It was 
learned, however, that Treasury and Reserve 
Officials will dine with Cobbold Monday night. 

Confirmation of Cobbold’s arrival came 
from the Shoreham Hotel. It was reported 
that reservations were made in the name of 
a member of the banker's party, but it was 
made clear to the management that Cobbold 
would occupy the suite. It was explained 
that the banker desired privacy and the suite 
would not be registered in his name. 

So far as the hotel is concerned, Cobbold 
is traveling incognito. This was a favored 
practice of Montagu Norman, former Gov- 
ernor of the Bank of England. Norman 
made many trips to Washington and New 
York for the purpose of influencing policy. 

HE LL ENCOUNTER SMARTING 

Norman, who was known as Old Pink 
Whiskers by President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
traveled under the name of Prof. Clarence 
Skinner, or other incognito. He died in 1950 
after having been in retirement 6 years. 
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Cobbold is coming into town at a time 
when Congress is smarting over Attlee’s de- 
nunciation of the United States Constitu- 
tion as isolationist and Churchill's anti- 
American statements. Members said this is 
not the time for the British to proclaim 
themselves as looking for a handout. 

The British Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
R. A. Butler, had been expected to return 
this month to discuss Britain’s economic 
problems. He was here in February with 
Foreign Minister Anthony Eden. 

When the British failed to make formal 
arrangements for a conference for May, 
American fiscal experts were puzzled. The 
British parliamentary attack solved the rid- 
die—the British fiscal experts evidently did 
not want to time a public official visit with 
planned attacks on America in Parliament, 


THEY’VE BEEN GIVEN 40 BILLION 


Cobbold comes here as reports persist the 
British want $5 billion more in American 
handouts. They have received a total of 
about $40 billion in the last 35 years. 

There are also reports that Britain is shift- 
ing the form of aid. Some believe the Brit- 
ish are seeking to boost the price of gold, 
which would lower the value of the dollar 
and help British economy. Britain is also 
stressing favorable trade concessions, placing 
emphasis on trade rather than aid. 

During his visit here Cobbold will be en- 
tertained by William McChesney Martin, Jr., 
Chairman of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, who is Cobbold's 
counterpart in some respects. The Bank of 
England, formerly a privately owned bank- 
ers’ bank, now is government owned, having 
been nationalized in 1946. 

MARTIN TIED TO BRITAIN 

Martin is a nominal Republican but a 
strong New Dealer in foreign and fiscal poli- 
cies. In the Treasury Department under 
former Secretary Snyder, Martin had a strong 
hand in molding the present borrowing and 
fiscal policies. He was rewarded by being 
named Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

Martin was strong for Adlai Stevenson in 
the recent campaign. 

Martin has strong ties with Britain. His 
wife, Cynthia Davis, is the sister of the form- 
er Alice Davis, who is the wife of the Brit- 
ish Ambassador, Roger M. Makins. The 
sisters are daughters of the late Dwight 
Davis, War Secretary under Calvin Coolidge. 


NOT ON WHITE HOUSE LIST 


Top Treasury and Federal Reserve Board 
members will meet with Cobbold. However, 
he was not on the White House appointment 
Ust or on the Treasury appointment list. 

At the Treasury Department it was ac- 
knowledged that several Treasury aids were 
meeting socially with the British banker at 
a dinner being arranged by Martin. 

It was emphasized that the visit of the 
Britisher was not regarded as official and that 
80 far as the administration knows the Brit- 
ish are not renewing their fiscal talks looking 
toward a new handout. 


The Firing of World’s First Atomic Shell 
at Frenchman’s Flat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1953 
Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, I have just returned from an 
awesome experience. I have watched 
man delve into the creative forces of the 


universe. I am referring, of course, to 
the firing of the Nation’s first atomic 
shell at Frenchman’s Flat in Nevada on 
Monday. Seventy-eight of my fellow 
Members of Congress and I were ob- 
servers. 

I come back with two very firm con- 
clusions: First, atomic energy is in ca- 
pable hands in our country, hands that 
know the horrendous possibilities of this 
force, but hands that are guided by in- 
telligent minds. Second, we are learning 
not how to die but how to live, as if we 
were children just born into a new an 
strange atomic world. 3 

The capable hands took over just as 
soon as we stepped off our plane at In- 
diantown, Nev., on Saturday. We women 
were quartered at Camp Mercury some 
miles beyond. Sunday morning we ate 
a hearty breakfast and then went into 
the recreation hall for a 2-hour briefing 
by the heads of the many civil and mili- 
tary branches of this enormous experi- 
mental laboratory. After lunch we were 
driven to see the 280-millimeter cannon 
that would fire the world’s first atomic 
shell the next day. Then we inspected 
the whole of Frenchman’s Flat. 

Here were all sorts of specimen struc- 
tures, from Bailey bridges to railroad 
cars, buildings of brick and concrete, 
trees, trenches, and dust. Such dust 
you cannot imagine. The flats were once 
a lake where silt had been deposited for 
centuries. Quite a gale was blowing and 
we had the full benefit of the white dust. 

The area was literally seething with 
instruments, at all angles, some above 
the ground and some below. Here was 
a blueprint for thousands of experiments 
that all had to go off at once, for a 
brief instant in time, and any mistake 
could mean months more of prepara- 
tion. But I sensed that everyone knew 
his job and performed it with a feeling 
for the importance of the experiments. 
Even the fellow who dug a ditch was 
going only so deep and only so wide and 
with just so much reinforcement, 

On Monday morning we were placed 
about 7 miles from the target and as 
zero hour approached I could feel the 
tension in the air. All points were in- 
terconnected by telephone and we could 
hear units reporting in as their services 
were about to be used. The coordina- 
tion among the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission people, the Army, and the Air 
Force was magnificent. The 2,500 men 
moved into their trenches at a specific 
time. Airplanes took off on the split 
igen Everything clicked on sched- 

e. 

Then the shell burst with its own 
diabolic beauty. I could not help think- 
ing about those boys in the trenches 
only 3 miles from the great explosion 
and about what this type of warfare 
could do to my home city of Cleveland. 

Later the troops, apparently none the 
worse for the blast and experienced now 
in its effect, moved out of their trenches 
again on schedule. 

This vast experimental area was 
filled with literally hundreds of units, 
many of them highly scientific devices to 
register the various reactions for which 
the tests have been instituted. 

Should troops be deployed under 
trees? Two blasts failed to bring the 
forest down, Does reinforced concrete 
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withstand this shock better than rein- 
forced brick? Although there was too 
much radiation for us to examine at 
close range, what we saw indicated that 
it did but it is far too soon for accurate 
reports. When the facts are available, 
they will be made known. Which type 
Bailey bridge will stand up? The evi- 
dence was there. 

Nagasaki and Hiroshima were irrefu- 
table evidences of the terrible power of 
destruction of atomic weapons. This 
knowledge we must have in many forms. 
But if we are to survive should atomic at- 
tack be our portion, we must know how 
to withstand its onslaughts. 

This is being learned in the experi- 
ments being conducted at various points 
by scientists and members of the Armed 
Forces in a spirit of unity beyond com- 
pare. 

Only if this information is spread 
widely among our people can we hope to 
avoid panic if an enemy strikes with 
atomic weapons. 


Plea Addressed to Treasury Secretary 
Humphrey for Temporary Suspension 
of Tariff on Aluminum by Representa- 
tives Blatnik, Celler, Deane, Eberharter, 
Fine, Forand, Morano, and Rodino 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 28, 1953 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing Congressmen, the Honorable 
JOHN A. BLATNIK, of Minnesota; the Hon- 
orable CHARLES B. Deane, of North Caro- 
lina; the Honorable HERMAN P. EBER- 
HARTER, of Pennsylvania; the Honorable 
SIDNEY A. Five, of New York; the Hon- 
orable Arme J. Foranp, of Rhode Island; 
the Honorable ALBERT P. Morano, of 
Connecticut; the Honorable PETER W. 
RoDINO, JR., of New Jersey; and myself, 
have sent a memorandum to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, the Honorable 
George M. Humphrey, in support of the 
temporary suspension of the tariff on 
aluminum. 

Being sponsor of this group, I epito- 
mized the plea made to the Secretary, as 
follows: 

First. Senator THYE, of Minnesota, on 
behalf of himself and Senator FERGUSON, 
of Michigan, introduced S. 1951, for the 
temporary suspension of the tariff on 
aluminum, and I offered a similar bill, 
H. R. 403. 

Second. The Government has chosen 
to set aside aluminum for the defense 
stockpile, beginning in the last half of 
this year. Metal coming from the new 
defense plants will all go into that stock- 
pile, in addition to metal taken from cur- 
rent civilian uses. Independent firms 
thus face cutbacks as much as a third 
iy more of their already reduced sup- 
ples, 

Third. Since, therefore, every pound 
of both domestically produced and im- 
ported aluminum can be used, the cur- 
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rent tariff of 1% cents per pound has 
an artificial purpose. It serves only as 
@ price barrier, making the sale of for- 
eign metal to another country more at- 
tractive and resulting in loss of metal 
coming into the United States. 

Fourth. There can be no loss of reve- 
nue to the Government from this sus- 
pension of the tariff, for the taxes paid 

from the increased fabrication of more 
metal, would more than offset any such 
loss of tariff revenue. 

Fifth. The small-business men of the 
aluminum industry have urged suspen- 
sion of the tariff in order to give them 
the opportunity of seeking abroad what- 
ever metal is available for sale, on rea- 
sonable price and delivery terms. 

Sixth. This is a nonpartisan effort, 
in which members of both parties are 
participating. Their sole interest is to 
maintain a stable and growing alumi- 
num industry. 

It has been made manifest in many 
ways that the primary domestic pro- 
ducers of virgin aluminum use a pre- 
ponderating amount of their product 
themselves in making the end product. 
They are, therefore, the competitors of 
their fabricating customers. It is to 
their selfish advantage to keep most of 
the ore for themselves, giving only a 
modicum to the fabricators. 

We have fought long and hard to give 
the 17,000 independent aluminum firms 
of the United States a chance to survive 
and develop. Now, as they face further 
hazards in the Government stockpiling 
of aluminum and the removal of the con- 
trolled materials plan, the temporary 
suspension of the tariff on aluminum 
would bring badly needed supplies of 
metal to our shores. Speedy passage of 
the bill, S. 1951, introduced by Senator 
Taye for himself and on behalf of Sena- 
tor Percuson, and H. R. 403, introduced 
by me, would bring this necessary relief. 

The text of the letter to Secretary 
Humphrey and that of the memorandum 
enclosed follows: 

May 21, 1953. 
Hon. GEORGE M. HUMPHREY, 
Secretary of the Treasury, Department of 
the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. SECRETARY: I wish to bring 
to your attention a memorandum concern- 
ing the suspension of tariff duties on alumi- 
num, in which I am joined by the following 
Congressmen: the Honorable JOHN A. BLAT- 
NIK, of Minnesota; the Honorable CHARLEs B. 
Deane, of North Carolina; the Honorable 
HERMAN P. EBERHARTER, Of Pennsylvania; the 
Honorable SIDNEY A. FINE, of New York; the 
Honorable Arme J. Foranp, of Rhode Island; 
the Honorable ALBERT P. Morano, of Con- 
necticut; and the Honorable PETER W. 
Ropino, JR., of New Jersey. 

I have offered a bill, H. R. 403, for tempo- 
rary suspension of the tariff on aluminum, 
and the distinguished Senator EDWARD J. 
Ture, of Minnesota, for himself and on be- 
half of the distinguished Senator HOMER 
Frrcuson, of Michigan, has offered a similar 
bill, S. 1951. This proposal is completely 
nonpartisan. 

We would deeply appreciate having the 
benefit of your comments on this memoran- 
dum and look forward with great interest to 
hearing from you. 

With cordial greetings and with assurances 
of highest esteem, I am, 

Sincerely’ yours, 
EMANUEL CELLER. 


MEMORANDUM TO SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 
GEORGE M. HUMPHREY ON THE SUBJECT OF 
ELIMINATION OR SUSPENSION OF THE So- 
CALLED PROTECTIVE TARIFF ON ALUMINUM 


PAST EXPERIENCE 


Elaborate and lengthy studies of aluminum 
have been made by the Judiciary Committee 
of the House of Representatives under the 
chairmanship of Congressman EMANUEL 
CELLER and in committees of the Senate 
over recent years. This body of facts and 
conclusions indicate that we need both an 
enlarged domestic capacity to make ingot and 
the importation of large quantities of the 
metal for immediate defense purposes and 
for our expanding domestic fabricating in- 
dustry. 

We have done much to increase domestic 
sources of metal. In fact, it would appear 
that we have now reached the practical 
limits of production of ingot within the 
boundaries of the United States on power 
which is abundant and cheap enough to 
allow for-production at economically profit- 
able levels without substantial Government 
subsidies. Yet just beyond our borders in 
our sister nation of Canada there are poten- 
tially large amounts of aluminum to be 
obtained at current prices based on power 
costs that are economically feasible. 


PRESENT TARIFF 


Studies of the administrative agencies and 
Congress indicate that the current import 
tariff of 1½ cents a pound is a retarding 
influence, preventing the importation of 
much-needed aluminum. This tariff should 
be removed during the present shortage of 
metal. Any tariff might well be levied in the 
future subject to careful consideration 
before being enacted. 

The present law stands at 3 cents a pound 
on ingot, subject to the 50-percent reduction 
by trade agreement negotiation through our 
State Department. The merits of the case 
warranted this so that our Government in 
the last trade conference in Torquay, Eng- 
land, in 1951 saw fit to reduce the import 
tariff on aluminum to the maximum allowed 
by the law—namely, 1% cents. To further 
reduce or remove this tariff will require an 
act of Congress. 

Such an action would be in keeping not 
only with the merits of the aluminum situ- 
ation but with respect to other defense 
metals. The suspension of duties on such 
metals as copper, zinc, etc., has had a most 
wholesome effect in increasing the supply 
available for essential uses. As recently as 
February 10, 1953, under Senator BuTLER’s 
(Republican of Nebraska) leadership the 
Senate passed by voice vote H. R. 568 sus- 
pending the import tax on copper until 
June 30, 1954. 

The Paley report on our raw materials 
needs, the Bell report, the Detroit Board of 
Commerce’s pronouncements, and all other 
bodies which have studied our raw materials 
problems concur in the absolute necessity 
we face of securing an abundance of these 
metals without the hindrances and burdens 
placed upon us by tariffs which are disguised 
as protective. Our need for all the alumi- 
num wherever it can be produced is so great 
that no problem of protection is involved. 
As we shift to domestic uses of aluminum, 
once our defense effort has been accom- 
plished, we can reexamine the entire situa- 
tion and determine at what level, if any, a 
tariff on aluminum should be levied. 

Inequities and unfair practices have 
grown up in the cumbersome administra- 
tion of the tariff on aluminum and alumi- 
num alloys that result in tariffs imposed 
as high as 10 percent of the value of the 
base metal. While this produces no appre- 
ciable revenue because of the small amounts 
of metal involved, it does place great hard- 
ship on the domestic fabricators requiring 
these particular alloys. Judicial decisions 
have further aggravated the situation and 
will divert much needed metal from deliv- 
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eries to our fabricators into the hands of 
foreign manufacturers. This is not eco- 
nomic, fair nor wise public policy. Unless 
immediate remedial steps are taken, this 
situation could have serious and harmful 
results. 


ALUMINUM SHORTAGES 


Our studies reveal that there exists now, 
and has existed for the past 13 years, a dire 
lack of aluminum. Shortages of metal have 
been so great that literally hundreds of in- 
dependent firms have closed their doors, en- 
tailing losses of investment and dislocations 
of manpower of substantial aggregate 
amounts. Many others have suffered severe 
losses and unemployment. All this has hap- 
pened, despite recent major increases in po- 
tential aluminum capacity and production 
resulting from the Government-induced 
wartime expansion. So far as the future 
is concerned, a continuing shortage is pre- 
dicted by all competent business leaders in 
the industry, as well as by official figures 
presented by the NPA. 

Some idea of the situation can be gained 
from the fact that the domestic aluminum 
production industry has grown from 150,000 
tons per annum in 1940 to almost 1 million 
tons at the present time. Yet the gap be- 
tween supply and demand for metal still 
widens daily, and is the major obstacle 
standing in the way of ushering in the magi- 
cal light-metals age which is so long over- 
due and which could mean so much to our 
national life and world security. 

For, only if we continue to insure adequate 
supplies of our basic industrial raw materials 
can we combat inflation on the one hand, 
and make certain of economic stability and 
growth on the other. So far as aluminum 
is concerned, controls, allocations, and price 
ceilings are finally determined by this one 
natural factor—an adequate supply of the 
metal. 

Another aspect of this virile industry, to 
which your attention is directed, is the fact 
that aluminum is being put to new and 
vital uses almost every day. Many of these, 
such as building construction, take large 
quantities of a metal that was once used in 
small quantities primarily in household 
utensils. 

Given an abundant and sure supply of 
metal at reasonable cost, aluminum would 
become a major factor in domestic activity 
and a primary factor in our economic life, 
Such a large supply of metal cannot be ob- 
tained within the United States on any eco- 
nomic basis, as every investigation and an 
elaborate program of Government subsidy 
offerings has proved to everyone's satisfac- 
tion. It can only come from some foreign 
source where cheap electric power makes its 
production economically possible. That is 
why the removal of the tariff is so important 
at the present time. 


EFFECT OF REMOVAL OF CONTROLS 


Now, with the full removal of CMP, numer- 
ous dislocations are beginning to take place 
in the aluminum industry. The “Big Three” 
(Alcoa, Reynolds, and Kaiser), who are in- 
tegrated producers all the way from alumi- 
num pig to finished goods, will now perform 
as past experience shows, making up as much 
of the end product as they can and feeding 
out as little metal as possible to independent 
fabricators. Such has been the history of 
the industry from its inception. 

The day has passed for any protective tariff 
in this industry, The 17,000 independent 
firms which are not able to satisfy their needs 
for metal from domestic sources now must 
either look to importations or become de- 
pendent vassals of the Big Three, with whose 
end products they compete while being de- 
pendent on them for their raw materials, 
This is an unhealthy situation, and one 
which’ a Government enactment like the 
existing tariff should not be allowed to help 
perpetuate. 

If the Government proceeds to develop a 
national stockpile as now contemplated, its 
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first beneficiaries will be the Big Three who 
do the bulk of Government defense business. 
Its last beneficiaries will be the independent 
fabricators. 


MEANING OF IMPORTS 


The average amount of aluminum metal 
imported yearly since the war has been be- 
tween 100,000 and 150,000 tons. The industry 
could easily use 300,000 tons or more annu- 
ally and even this doubling of imports would 
be insufficient to meet our needs. The rev- 
enue from a tariff on this aluminum has 
never added more than about $4 million to 
the United States Treasury. Over against 
this negligible revenue must be placed the 
very substantial, though not easily calcu- 
lated, amount of money which the business 
generated by this added importation would 
produce in the form of wages, profits, and 
taxes. To substantially enlarge our imports 
of metal would increase materially these 
forms of return, and enhance the treasury 
of the United States appreciably through 
taxes on income, a matter of no small con- 
cern at a time when the budget needs balanc- 
ing so badly. 

SMALL BUSINESS STAKE 


Of equal importance in considering this 
matter is the present plight and future of 
independent and small business. It is small 
and new business that form the seedbed of 
our free enterprise system. By comparison, 
few independent aluminum businesses ex- 
isted before World War I, somewhat because 
of the lack of knowledge of aluminum’s su- 
perior uses but largely because the metal 
was monopolized and the supply restricted so 
that a sure supply of raw materials at low 
cost was not available. Then came World 
War II, and the Government expansion pro- 
gram. There followed such an increase of 
aluminum businesses, both as to uses and 
outlets, that now we speak of some 17,000 in- 
dependent businesses working this magic 
metal. The continued life of these thou- 
sands of main-street firms is vital both to 
our defense and civilian economy. 

These many small businesses have shown 
through their leaders in numerous hearings 
of the Congress and through requests of their 
Government that the suspension or removal 
of the present tariff on aluminum not only 
meets with their favor but is urgently needed 
if they are to survive and grow. An enlarged 
supply of metal following this action would 
not only increase the flow of metal to inde- 
pendent concerns, but would relieve the 
strain on the large metal producers which are 
presently unable to supply their customers 
with all the metal desired. Moreover, the 
major domestic producers have been im- 
porters themselves during this crisis period, 
hence any increase in supply would directly 
benefit them, too. 


SOURCES OF FOREIGN SUPPLY 


The bulk of our imported aluminum comes 
from Canada, both because of the large-scale 
operations of Alcan (Aluminum Co. of Cana- 
da) and its need to export all but a small 
fraction of the metal which it produces. 
This source is the largest single supplier of 
low-cost metal, produced under conditions 
that make it a natural source of raw mate- 
rials for our use. Now Canada ships approxi- 
mately 20 percent of her production to the 
United States. Much of the metal she pro- 
duces is shipped abroad and sold at higher 
prices than could be secured here. But if 
the present tariff were eliminated, American 
‘markets would become much more attractive, 
for this gain, added to other natural advan- 
tages we offer, would be sufficient to tip the 
scales in our favor, turning a vitally needed 
increased supply of metal toward our fabri- 
cators. 

The United States is the natural buyer of 
this metal from Canada, both because of its 
proximity and because of its vast expanding 
domestic markets for semifinished and 
finished aluminum products. Because of the 


close and growing affinity of interests with 
Canada, the United States may naturally 
look to her neighbor to the north for raw 
materials and products to feed our gigantic 
fabricating industry. Seeking an economic 
unity based on mutual advantages is a 
worthy goal to be achieved, and one which 
the United States and Canadian Govern- 
ments have long looked upon with favor. 

It must be remembered, too, that a Cana- 
dian source of supply is absolutely vital to us 
for the national defense because of the loca- 
tion of that source. No intervening body of 
water, in which submarines lurk to make 
their costly kills, presents the delivery on 
schedule of aluminum for our factories to 
manufacture into vital aircraft and muni- 
tions. Our armed services have recognized 
the importance of this fact in giving Canada 
a full clearance for defense supplies and pro- 
duction as a good security risk. 

Strictly from the economic side, this source 
of augmented supply is likewise attractive. 
For it provides land transportation, using 
what is in effect a continuous international 
system of railroads. It makes for a sound 
dollar exchange that blends the economies 
of the two countries and ties them insep- 
arably in many advantageous ways. 

A relatively minor source of metal is found 
in other countries where the small domestic 
market is insufficient under existing condi- 
tions to absorb the output of the metal-re- 
duction plants. But when these sources are 
looked to by our independent factories fran- 
tically seeking aluminum to keep going, the 
costs are premium, added to which the tariff 
makes an unbearable burden. 


THE ALTERNATIVE OF UNITED STATES EXPANSION 


The prospect of finding some means of 
further expansion within the United States 
to provide the metal at economic cost re- 
quired now and for the near future has al- 
ready been fully explored. It has been a 
dismal failure, despite the glowing accounts 
in the trade papers about newcomers being 
added. Except for a small additional capac- 
ity being installed by the Anaconda Copper 
Co., which enters the field in order to have 
a supply of aluminum for its own wire-pull- 
ing operations, no new producers of alu- 
minum have entered the field since the end 
of World War II. The expansion which has 
been induced by most favorable Government 
aid that amounts to substantial subsidies in 
one form or another has all been undertaken 
by the integrated Big Three, who can make 
good use of all the metal produced in their 
own end-use operations. Hence this does not 
meet the needs of a rapidly expanding alu- 
minum industry where some 17,000 fabrica- 
tors must have access to an independent 
noncompeting source of raw material. 

Even if, through some miracle of 
changed circumstances which have not thus 
far appeared under the abnormal pressure 
of defense preparations, the three new- 
comers which have been certified for ac- 
celerated amortization really find the tre- 
mendous finance and other requirements to 
get going, which according to current news- 
paper reports appears unlikely, it will be 2 to 
4 years before metal is produced from their 
facilities. Yet it is these next several years 
that spell such a hazard to the aluminum 
industry in the United States. It appears 
that only a foreign source of metal can meet 
this pyramiding present and future need. 

The Government needs metal for its de- 
fense stockpile; industry needs metal to 
work up into shapes; and the consuming 
public need the products they are now 
denied for one reason alone, lack of metal. 
All of this is bound up, in the short-run shift 
from defense to civilian economic opera- 
tions, with the vital matter of economic sta- 
bility. The part which the aluminum in- 
dustry, properly provided with the raw 
materials which it needs, can play in main- 
taining economic stability is by no means 
slight. ; 
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TARIFF REDUCTION OF GENERAL IMPORTANCE 


Outstanding American business leaders 
advocate an increased dependence on trade 
as a way to insure the stability not only of 
our own economy but of our free world allies. 
Where the removal of a tariff would meet 
with universal favor, benefit all participants 
in the industry in our own country, and pro- 
mote the general well-being of both foreign 
and domestic users and their labor force, 
it is apparent that such remoyal is in the 
public interest. 

This is the situation respecting the re- 
moval or suspension of the tariff on the 
scarce metal aluminum. Not a single ele- 
ment in our business or laboring com- 
munity, nor any segment of our producing 
or consuming public, but what stands to 
benefit appreciably by this act. In such a 
situation, it behooves the Government to 
act with dispatch in furthering the general 
welfare. 

ACTION NEEDED NOW 


We are confronted with the need to make 
available as much metal as can come into 
the United States on conditions that are en- 
tirely competitively priced with domestically 
produced metal. The present tariff serves 
only to prevent such deliveries. It does not 
produce revenue in any substantial amount, 
nor form a desirable source of income for 
the Government. If this tariff is removed at 
least for the immediate future, it would be 
an inducement for aggressive businessmen 
here and abroad to find ways and means 
of increasing our supplies of metal, 

Should the future indicate that the re- 
moval of this tariff would cause hardship to 
any domestic producers, then on strictly 
protective terms it can be reimposed readily 
and without delay. But this should only be 
done after a showing of fact. 

Legislation has been offered to allow 
tariff-free aluminum to enter the United 
States, as has been done for the other nonfer- 
rous metals. For it has been clearly apparent 
that no domestic expansion can or will meet 
entirely our basic defense or civilian needs, 
Such a bill would prove exceedingly popular, 
receive the support of our national legislators 
who are fully conversant with the subject, 
and whose constituent businessmen have 
been insistently urging steps to provide 
them with more aluminum. In this move, 
the Government would make sure continued 
employment of a vital civilian industry and 
assist it in meeting the needs of the con- 
suming public. 


Present-Day Lesson of the Louisiana 
Purchase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARLE C. CLEMENTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1953 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, this 
year marks the sesquicentennial of the 
Louisiana Purchase by Thomas Jefferson 
which opened up the great western do- 
main of our country. Taking the cour- 
age and vision of the early American 
pioneers as his theme, Clarence K. 
Streit has written an interesting and 
provocative article entitled Present- 
Day Lesson of the Louisiana Purchase.” 
The article has been reprinted in the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch and I would like 
to commend it to the attention of all 
Members of Congress. On behalf of the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS], 
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I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


PRESENT-DAY LESSON OF THE LOUISIANA 
PURCHASE 
(By Clarence K. Streit) 

A century and a half ago, on April 30, 1803, 
President Jefferson boldly purchased the 
Louisiana Territory for the United States. 
Even if this were not the 150th anniversary, 
the example he thereby set would now be 
worth special attention. For we face today 
an opportunity and a choice much the same 
as he faced then. 

Air geographers say that France itself 
occupies today in the air world the strategic 
central position that its Louisiana Territory 
occupied in aur continent. The air age has 
made it no less essential now that France 
and all Western Europe form one country 
with us. But our policymakers, instead of 
following Jefferson's example, are spending 
the taxpayers’ money to keep his modern 
“Louisiana” in foreign hands. 


PEACEFUL EXPANSION 


Jefferson saw what was essential to free- 
dom's future and had the courage, fore- 
thought, and faith to achieve it peacefully. 
He saw that the Louisiana Territory con- 
trolled the continent, that it was essential 
to tie this Territory to the United States 
as tightly as was the eastern half of the 
Mississippi Valley. 

The immense importance of the Louisiana 
Territory to the United States is so obvious 
now that it requires a real effort to imagine 
the high virtues that its purchase by Jeffer- 
son required 150 years ago. The huge size of 
the United States was the great problem that 
then threatened it. 

In the Federal Convention of 1787, only 16 
years previous, Oliver Ellsworth, of Con- 
necticut, had contended that even Virginia 
and Massachusetts were too large for a re- 
publican system to work. Bold Alexander 
Hamilton himself had confessed: “I foresee 
the difficulty of drawing a representation 
from so extensive a continent to one place. 
What can be the inducement for gentlemen 
to come 600 miles [on horseback] to a na- 
tional legislature?” Nathanial Gorham, del- 
egate of Massachusetts, had asked, “Can it 
be supposed that this vast country including 
the western territory will 150 years hence re- 
main one nation?” ; 

Undaunted, the Federal Convention had 
proposed a Constitution uniting the people 
from New Hampshire through Georgia. The 
people, in ratifying this Constitution, had 
set up a democratic republic that Jumped 
over the mountains and extended through a 
savage wilderness to the Mississippi. Never 
before had men dared attempt democratic 
government on so vast a scale. 

It had taken 24 days to bring Jefferson's 
Declaration of Independence in 1776 from 
Philadelphia even to South Carolina by the 
fastest courier in the relatively civilized 
East. To purchase Louisiana meant to leap 


over the Father of Waters, reach into the. 


Rockies, add an untracked empire beyond 
the trails of Kentucky—double the size of 
a Union already too huge to work. 

How could such a continent possibly be 
governed, defended, held together, peopled? 
The population of the United States in 1803 
was only 5½ million, including the slaves. 
The steamboat was still to come, the railroad 
and telegraph were undreamed of. It took 
vision in 1803 to see that the center of the 
continent mattered, let alone foresee the 
Louisiana Territory one day rich with people, 
strong with free and federated States. 

CITIZENS FROM IMMIGRANTS 

The Mississippi Valley could be peopled 
only by immigrants from Europe, They had 
no experience in governing themselves. In 


their ignorance and numbers they might 
ruin America’s momentous experiment, Jef- 
ferson needed a truly sublime faith to be- 
lieve that his free principles could turn into 
good citizens the masses of oppressed, igno- 
rant people of divers tongues and customs 
whose immigration alone could people the 
great valley. 

In that period it took more than a year 
to go from St. Louis to the northwestern 
boundary of the Louisiana Purchase. One 
needed faith to believe that Americans 
would somehow develop the means of trans- 
portation needed to hold and develop such a 
territory. 


FAITH AND COURAGE JUSTIFIED 


It took more than vision and faith, the 
Louisiana Purchase. It took courage of the 
highest order. But Jefferson and the ma- 
jority in Congress had all the virtue the oc- 
casion required. The results now lie before 
us. They prove overwhelmingly that the 
best policy is the one that does take courage 
and vision, and faith in freedom and union, 

This is where the Louisiana story used to 
end in my generation's time. When I was 
a boy in Missouri the 100th anniversary 
of the purchase was celebrated by a World’s 
Fair in St. Louis. It long reverberated in 
my little town. But it did not seem to give 
anyone the idea that there were other ter- 
ritories that we needed to add to the Union. 

The idea we unconsciously absorbed in- 
stead was that the earlier concept of an 
ever-expanding area under a free federal 
government, with a common defense, free 
market, currency, and citizenship, had 
reached its climax when our Republic 
reached the Pacific coast. After President 
William Howard Taft made a vain offer of 
economic union to Canada, the old federaliz- 
ing flame seemed to die out completely. 
The Mississippi Valley became the home of 
collective hermitism, or isolationism. 

Meanwhile the Missisippi Valley produced 
the Wright brothers and Henry Ford—the 
airplane and the mass-produced automobile. 
For a prize, offered by St. Louis men, another 
man from the Louisiana Territory became 
the first to fly nonstop from the United 
States to Paris. 

For 30 years the Mississippi Valley has led 
in developing the kind of production that 
require an ever greater domestic mass mar- 
ket. At the same time it has led in check- 
ing the growth of this market by restricting 
both immigration and internationalism. It 
has suffered two world wars and a great 
depression. Through it all, its airplane has 
hurtled ahead to supersonic speed, weaving 
a vast network around the planet—for good 
or for evil. 

We are only at the dawn of the age of the 
air now, and air geographers are trying to 
awaken us to the new concept of the planet 
it requires. They tell us that the ideas we 
get from the flat maps we still use are false. 
They say basic changes in thought must re- 
sult from the combined facts that the earth 
is round and that the airplane, unlike all 
previous means of transport, is not stopped 
by the ocean's edge, but flies over water as 
it does over land. The traditional concept 
of Western and Eastern Hemispheres needs 
to be replaced, they tell us, by an air-age con- 
cept of the principal hemisphere. 

The first to see this wes a man from the 
Mississippi Valley, J. Parker Van Zandt, born 
in Chicago. An early aviator—he holds 
United States pilot license No. 17—he volun- 
teered in the French Army air service before 
the United States entered World War I. 
While director of aviation research for the 
Brookings Institution, he wrote the Geogra- 
phy of Air Transport. 


1I was born and raised in the Louisiana 
Purchase, as were my father and mother, and 
her father. My mother’s grandfather set- 
tled in Missouri on the frontier some 30 


_ years after the purchase, 
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NORTH POLE NO LOGICAL CENTER 


In this study he brought out that not only 
was the flat map’s east-west-hemisphere con- 
cept false for the air age, but so was a rising 
concept that draped the globe around the 
North Pole, which the United Nations has 
done so much to promote. Though planes 
fly over ice as well as water, they must 
carry paying loads, and to center traffic on 
the pole centers attention on sterility. The 
important thing for the air age, he argued, 
was to find the center of the hemisphere that 
was most peopled and productive, for avia- 
8 would make it the principal one in the 
end. 

Pre-aviation geographers, Mr. Van Zandt 
pointed out, had already worked out this 
problem, They had proved that if you stick 
a pin in the globe a little southeast of 
Nantes, France (to be precise, at 47% north 
latitude and 114° west longitude), and draw 
a hemisphere from that pole, it will have 
more land, industry, and people in it than 
any other hemisphere you can possibly make. 

This hemisphere Mr. Van Zandt calls the 
principal hemisphere. It contains almost 9 
percent of the earth’s ice-free land area (plus 
the North Polar region), 94 percent of the 
planet's population, 98 percent of its indus- 
trial production, and consequently 100 per- 
cent of the major air routes of the future. 
No air route needs, geographically, to cross 
the Pacific to connect any two points in the 
principal hemisphere. The other half of the 
world, the ocean hemisphere, is almost en- 
tirely a watery waste. The only land in it 
is Indonesia, Australia, New Zealand, Argen- 
tina, Chile, and Antarctica. This ocean 
hemisphere has only 6 percent of the world’s 
population and 2 percent of its industrial 
production to provide air passengers and 
freight. 

In the July 1947 Freedom and Union, Mr. 
Van Zandt contributed an article entitled 
“France: Hub of the Air World.” In it he 
brought out the unique strategic advantages 
in both peace and war that the people at 
the pole of the principal hemisphere enjoyed 
by virtue of their position at its center. He 
wrote: 

“The great importance of France, in par- 
ticular, and Western Europe in general, 
stands out when one examines the globe from 
the standpoint of the air age and sheds the 
many 16th century ideas that still distort our 
geographical thought. 

“France is literally the center of the earth's 
principal hemisphere. And it seems destined 
to be, with Western Europe generally, the 
principal hub of world air traffic.” 

In France one can send men and goods to, 
or bring them from, virtually all the ends of 
the earth by the shortest, cheapest air route, 
the radius of the circle. France enjoys the 
advantages in the air world that Jefferson 
foresaw would be enjoyed in North America 
in his era by the region where now stand St. 
Louis and Kansas City, Memphis and Little 
Rock, Des Moines and Omaha, New Orleans 
and Minneapolis-St. Paul. k 

In the air world the United States occupies 
an unfavored position on the periphery of 
the principal hemisphere. 

Communist Russia is much closer to the 
hub. This would seem to make the form- 
ing now of one republic by Western Europe 
and the United States even more important 
to freedom than the incorporation of the 
Louisiana Territory in the Union was in 
1803. Beyond the Louisiana Territory then 
there was no powerful dictatorship, aggres- 
sively planning to capture this strategic 
jewel. 

Yet present United States policymakers 
have shown no awareness of this air-age 
situation, which makes France and Western 
Europe equivalent strategically to the Louis- 
iana Territory in 1803. Obviously, there 
could be no question now of the United 
States purchasing Western Europe as it did 
the Territory, or even admitting its nations 
to it as new States, 
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There is, however, another, practicable 
way to tie the United States and the democ- 
racies of Western Europe tightly together. 
It is for the United States to invite them— 
and, of course, Canada—to meet with its 
delegates in a federal convention with a view 
to freely uniting in a great Atlantic Union, 
much as the 13 States federated in their 
Republic in 1787. This would mean creating 
@ representative federal government with 
a union defense force, free market, currency 
and citizenship guaranteeing a common bill 
of rights, and keeping each national democ- 
racy as independent as it is now in all the 
fields of government that were not trans- 
ferred to the new Atlantic republic. 

The dire necessities of the postwar period 
have been presenting the American people 
an opportunity to achieve this—perhaps as 
good and as brief as the one Jefferson had. 

Instead of seizing it, United States policy- 
makers have been moving in an opposite 
direction. President Jefferson and Congress 
spent $15 million of the taxpayers’ money 
to make the Louisiana Territory part of 
their Federal Union. President Truman and 
Congress embarked on a Marshall plan to 
spend more than 1,000 times $15 million to 
make the Louisiana Territory of the air age 

strong enough to remain separate from us. 
Our forefathers did their best to keep their 
Louisiana Territory from remaining in for- 
eign hands. We are doing our best to 1 
Western Europe foreign. 


JEFFERSON DISTRUSTED ALLIANCE 


The only thought of federal union our 
policymakers have shown has been to press 
the Western European nations to unite in a 
purely European union—so that they may be 
strong enough to stand alone, remain inde- 
pendent from us. It is as if Jefferson had 
centered his efforts on trying to get France 
and Spain to unite their empires west of the 
Mississippi so that this territory might be 
strong enough to remain forever foreign to 
us. 

True, France and Britain were our allies 
in the recent war—but France and Spain 
were our allies in the War of Independence. 
True, too, the European democracies which 
the United States is urging to “integrate” 
are our allies now, and our present policy- 
makers aim to make any European union our 
ally, also. But suppose Jefferson had aimed 
at uniting the Louisiana Territory to us with 
nothing stronger than alliance. * * * 

Jefferson distrusted alliances; our policy- 
makers trust it. Jefferson saw that the 
Louisiana Territory lay at the center of the 
continent; our policymakers seem blind to 
the fact that France lies at the center of the 
air world. Jefferson feared to leave the area 
most important to our freedom in foreign 
hands; our policymakers have so far feared 
even to explore the possibility of having it 
federated to us. 


EXPERIENCE SHOULD TEACH 


Our free Federal principles are now 164 
years old, not 14. They are much stronger 
than in Jefferson's time, and there are more 
than 30 times as many Americans behind 
them. The western Europeans are far closer 
to St. Louis, in point of time, than St. Louis 
was to Virginia in 1803. Their people are 
much more experienced in self-government 
than when Jefferson counted on them to 
spread freedom across a continent. 

History has justified Jefferson's astonish- 
ing faith in freedom and union. Yet, un- 
like him, our policymakers either lack faith 
in these principles, or lack the courage of 
their convictions. They think, or talk, in 
terms of the world they found as children 
50 years ago, not in terms of what the world 
will be after the airplane and mass produc- 
tion have had 50 more years in which to de- 
velop. They tremble at the distance still 
separating Europe and America, at the diver- 
sities between them, the difficulties of fed- 
erating them, the possibility of failure, the 
dangers in exploring * * these admirers of 


Lewis and Clark. They put their faith in 
alliances. Meanwhile the sands of time pour 
silently through the glass. 

These policymakers, however, are not all 
America, nor all the Midwest. Years before 
Mr. Van ZanpT came out with his principal 
hemisphere, there had risen the idea of 
federating the free in an Atlantic union. 
First to embrace it were men born and 
raised in the Louisiana Territory, and the 
movement is still strongest in the Mississippi 
Valley, in such cities as Memphis, St. Louis, 
Louisville, Pittsburgh, Peoria, Minneapolis. 

Under the name of the Atlantic Union 
Committee, this citizens’ movement headed 
by Owen J. Roberts, former Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court, is now nation- 
wide. Midwestern men such as atomic 
scientists Harold Urey, Arthur and Karl 
Compton; midwestern industrialists such as 
the chairmen of General Mills, Goodyear's, 
Westinghouse, and International Shoe 
(Harry Bullis, Paul Litchfield, A. W. Robert- 
son, and Edgar Rand) are in the committee's 
council. 

One result: The Atlantic Union resolution 
was brought before Congress under such 
Mississippi Valley leadership as Senator ESTES 
KEFAUVER of Tennessee, Senator FRANK CARL- 
son of Kansas, Congressmen WALTER Jupp, 
of Minneapolis, and Hate Boces of New Or- 
leans, It asks the President to invite the 
other sponsors of the Atlantic Pact—Cana- 
da, Britain, France, and Benelux—to meet 
with our delegates in a federal convention 
to explore how far they can agree to federate 
within the framework of the United Nations. 

Under Secretary Acheson the State De- 
partment held it “could not support” the At- 
lantic Union resolution. Why? It thought 
that the American people were not ready 
even to explore the possibility of doing now, 
on global—air-world—scale, what Jefferson 
and Washington led in doing on a continen- 
tal ox-cart scale. 

Now there is hope that President Eisen- 
hower—who was raised in the Louisiana Ter- 
ritory—will change this policy. He will, if 
he has the sublime faith in the people, and 
in freedom and union, that Jefferson showed 
in the Louisiana Purchase. And without 
this faith, what will avail? 

Are we to suppose that God will bless poli- 
cies that are rooted in blindness, cowardice, 
and distrust, that require no vision, no 
courage, no faith in freedom and union? If, 
with all our wealth and machines, we Amer- 
icans lack the strength of soul Americans 
had in Jefferson’s time, how can any policy 
save us? For my part, I do not believe the 
American people are too feeble and fearful 
to attempt to do now what their forefathers 
did long ago. I believe their greatest days 
lie immediately before them, 
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Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REeEcorpD, I include an article from The 
Reporter magazine of April 28, 1953, en- 
titled “Buildup and Letdown in the 
Philippines.” The author, Mr. David 
Bernstein, was special adviser to Presi- 
dent Manuel Quezon and Sergio Osmena 
of the Philippines. He is the author of 
The Philippine Story and until last year 
served as assistant to Oscar Ewing, for- 
mer Administrator of the Federal Secu- 
rity Administration. 
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The article follows: 
BUILDUP AND LETDOWN IN THE PHILIPPINES 
(By David Bernstein) 


Half.a century ago, when the United States, 
in a fit of absentminded imperialism, an- 
nexed the Philippines and found a full- 
fledged rebellion on its hands, President Me- 
Kinley sent for the president of Cornell Uni- 
versity, Jacob Gould Schurman. He asked 
Schurman to head a civilian commission to 
“adjust differences” in the islands. 

“Mr. President,” said Schurman, “there 
is only one difficulty. I am opposed to your 
Philippine policy. I never wanted the 
Philippine Islands.” 

“That need not trouble you,” replied Mc- 
Kinley, “I didn't want the Philippine Islands 
either, and in the protocol to the treaty [with 
Spain] I left myself free not to take them, 
but in the end there was no alternative.” 

So Schurman went to Manila, Two years 
later he announced: 

“The destiny of the Philippine Islands is 
not to be a State or Territory in the United 
States of America, but a daughter republic of 
ours—a new birth of liberty on the other 
side of the Pacific, which shall animate and 
energize these lovely islands of the tropical 
seas, and, rearing its head aloft, stand as a 
monument of progress and a beacon of hope 
to all the oppressed and benighted millions 
of the Asiatic continent.” 

Since 1899 the islands have gone through 
a bloody insurrection, 40 years of steady 
progress, a 4-year ordeal of war and occu- 
pation ended by a highly destructive libera- 
tion and, finally, in 1946, the achievement 
of full independence at a time when Asia 
was becoming a testing ground of commu- 
nism and democracy. 

We are still not quite sure why we are so 
deeply involved there; but we still tend to 
regard the archipelago as a daughter repub- 
lic, which ought to be a monument of prog- 
gress, a beacon of hope, and a symbol of 
America's good faith in the eyes of all Asia. 

At the moment, unfortunately, the monu- 
ment seems a little cracked, the beacon a 
little dim, and the symbol a little confus- 
ing. If America is to be judged by condi- 
tions in the Philippines today, we are not 
doing so well. 

President Elpidio Quirino’s administration 
is increasingly unpopular, and graft and 
vote-stealing are taken for granted—per- 
haps even where they do not occur, The 
Communist-led Huks are still in revolt, al- 
though their operations are not so wide- 
spread as they were a year or two ago. The 
bloodcurdling inequities of land tenure con- 
tinue. As for the United States, the Fili- 
pinos do not hate us; but nearly everything 
we do seems to increase the atmosphere of 
mutual irritation, and our own officials lose 
their patience just as often as their Filipino 
opposite numbers, 


REBORN OR JUST REBUILT? 


A Filipino who had left Manila just after 
its liberation in 1945 tried to find words for 
his impressions on returning a few weeks 
ago: 

“Manila’s rebirth is phenomenal. New 
buildings, new homes, new apartment 
houses, feverish construction in every va- 
cant lot. The old landmarks gone. Big 
new advertising signs: Ford! Rita is back! 
Coca-Cola! Thanks to American aid, what 
in 1945 were crumbled heaps of masonry 
and twisted steel are now imposing govern- 
ment buildings. Twenty thousand new 
buildings between 1948 and 1951, and a lot 
more started last year. 

“But I found Manila strange and disturb- 
ing. A newspaperman told me: ‘It’s like 
Japanese times, only worse, At least there 
was a semblance of order then. Today there 
is only chaos.“ An exaggeration, I thought. 
But not after you get to know the city. Ma- 
nila is an overgrown boom town. Life is 
hectic and insecure. One lives by one's 
wits—and gall. Human life is cheap. Gun- 
play, robbery, murder, gambling. It is like 
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a jungle in which a million and a half people 
fight to survive.” 

Manila is, of course, no index to the Phil- 
ippines. Three-quarters of the people live 
in the provinces, in little barrios at the ends 
of dusty roads, in nipa huts amid the eternal 
greenness of the islands. These are the 
Filipino peasants, the taos. In recent years 
the tao has begun to resent his condition 
more and more, especially in the ricelands, 
and from time to time his anger has flared 
into open revolt. The Communists are only 
the most recent, and the most determined, 
exploiters of the all too legitimate complaints 
of the taos. 

The simple fact, of course, is that the aver- 
age tao works a farm too small to support 
his family. He earns about $250 a year, half 
of which is his te spend, if he is lucky. The 
rest goes to the village usurer and to the ab- 
sentee landlord. There are few places in 
Asia in which land distribution is more un- 
equal than in the Philippines. In the rice 
country of Central Luzon, 98 percent of the 
land belongs to 3 percent of the population. 
Utter apathy or desperate rebelliousness is 
the result. The area has, inevitably, become 
the heartland of the Hukbalahap revolt. 

The Huks, led by an energetic young Com- 
munist named Luis Taruc, were effective par- 
tisan fighters against the Japanese during 
the Second World War. Then, as the cold 
war began, they turned against the Philip- 
pine Government. Their influence spread to 
other parts of Luzon and traveled to other 
islands—Panay, Cebu, Mindoro, and espe- 
cially the sugar-rich island of Negros. 
They were not only trouble in themselves 
but symptoms of a serious disease; for while 
the leaders were Communists, the followers 
were simply bewildered but angry peasants. 

In 1950 an American mission, headed by a 
Washington banker, Daniel W. Bell, made an 
intensive study of the whole Philippine situ- 
ation and presented a report remarkable for 
its candor, It criticized the great inertia on 
the part of the government to give really 
serious consideration to agriculture’s be- 
setting handicaps and long-standing mal- 
adjustments. It suggested sweeping reforms 
in agriculture and in virtually every other 
sector of the Philippine economy, and urged 
that the United States get tough about 
making sure that at least the essentials be 
carried out, 

The Mutual Security Agency dispatched a 
large mission to Manila, and technicians 
swarmed through the city and across the 
countryside. Dozens of worthwhile projects 
were begun; important new laws were argued 
through the Philippine Congress; dams and 
industrial enterprises were started; ferti- 
lizers were distributed to thousands of farm- 
ers and efforts were made to spread new 
ideas of farming methods; buildings went 
up in Manila; and there was febrile activity 
in the military bases on which the United 
States holds 99-year leases. Most important, 
the skyrocketing inflationary pressures were 
steadily brought under control. Taxes were 
drastically increased to help bring the 
budget in balance. And the increase in 
raw-material exports caused by the Korean 
War helped the Philippine economy greatly. 

Despite these successes, to the average 
Filipino the progress so far does not seem 
very dramatic or very personal. He is still 
inclined to believe that, either in spite of 
or because of the billions of dollars America 
has poured into the islands since liberation, 
the rich are richer and the poor are poorer. 

As for land reform, everyone has a differ- 
ent solution. Several years ago, the Philip- 
pine Government sought to achieve it by 
enacting laws that would protect the farm- 
er’s right to retain the value of 70 percent 
of his crop, defending him against creditors 
and landlords. The law is still on the books, 
but it has not been enforced. The Huk 
solution is simpler: Take the land from the 
landlords and give it to the peasants. As 
a slogan, this unbeatable. As a solution, it 


leaves much to be desired, for if all the land 
now cultivated were equitably redistributed, 
no farm family would have enough land to 
support itself. 

A third solution is resettlement in the 
huge southern island of Mindanao. There 
are vast tracts there that lend themselves to 
successful farming, and for some time a 
stream of migrants, willing and half willing, 
flowed into them. But the trip was long; 
rumors began drifting northward that con- 
ditions were not necessarily as advertised; 
and it is hard to argue any farmer into try- 
ing something new. 

Currently American experts are pointing 
out that there are countless acres of cul- 
tivable land not only on Mindanao but on 
all the islands; that the large estates ought 
indeed to be broken up; that, except for the 
primitive Igorots, the Filipinos have rarely 
bothered to terrace their hillsides; that a 
vast program of agricultural education must 
start quickly; and that what is needed is 
a kind of internal reshuffling of farmers able 
to use new methods and grow a greater 
variety of crops. 


MAGSAYSAY THE SAVIOR? 


Meanwhile, the Huk problem remains. It 
has diminished since the late 1940's, mostly 
because of the efforts of Ramon Magsaysay, 
who, as Secretary of Defense from September 
1950 until a few weeks ago, depended heavily 
on American advisers. His technique in- 
volved a skillful combination of force and 
persuasion. 

As to force, Magsaysay launched one mili- 
tary campaign after another, managing to 
break the Huks in every part of the country 
except their stronghold in central Luzon. 
To do this he had to clean up the army and 
give it a spirit of confidence. With United 
States help, he changed it from a lax and 
ineffective force into a spirited fighting team. 
Meantime, he offered official amnesty to re- 
pentant Huks, plus a chance for them to 
homestead in Mindanao. The Huks have 
never presented as much of a threat as, for 
instance, the Viet Minh in Indochina, and 
Magsaysay has cut down their influence for 
the moment, but there remain the hard core 
of Taruc’s followers and the larger body of 
unhappy, vengeful peasants. 

Magsaysay’s partial success has made him 

“a potent new political figure in the Philip- 

pines. If the November elections for the 
presidency of the Philippines were to be held 
among the Americans in Manila, he would 
probably win by a landslide. Whether he 
will win in an election entirely decided 
by his fellow countrymen depends on the 
vagaries of Philippine politics. 

These vagaries have a direct bearing on 
American policy and prestige in the Far East. 
Our close ties to the Philippines have led us 
into a curious dilemma. Our massive inter- 
vention, carried on under an official policy 
of unwillingness to intervene, has consisted 
in much technical advice plus some quiet 
but effective political public-relations activ- 
ities by well-meaning officials. As a result 
of the latter activities, we are, by implica- 
tion at least, opposing Quirino’s pro-Ameri- 
can party and backing a leader, Magsaysay, 
who has been adopted by an opposition party 
whose boss is bitterly anti-American. 

President Quirino’s intentions, ideologi- 
cally, are undoubtedly sincere. He supports 
American foreign policy. He tries to main- 
tain the traditional forms of democratic 
government (though the 1949 elections are 
still considered by many to have been rigged 
by him). By these criteria, one would as- 
sume that the Americans would be happy 
with Quirino. They are not, nor have they 
been for years. x 

His trouble is that he is a mediocre man, 
swayed by powerful and reactionary forces 
in Manila, unable to capture the imagina- 
tions of Filipinos, who dearly love a colorful 
personality like the late Manuel L. Quezon— 
or, for that matter, Douglas MacArthur, 
Quirino temporizes, bends with the wind; he 
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has the strength largely of his weaknesses, 
his little furies, his unpredictability—and 
of his power over a going political machine, 
however shaken by recent defections. He 
inherited an atmosphere of corruption when 
he succeeded President Manuel A. Roxas on 
the latter’s death in 1947—an atmosphere 
largely the result of a postwar breakdown in 
morale which has by no means been limited 
to the Philippines. But the scandals and 
rumors of scandals have continued. One of 
Quirino’s brothers was accused in the Sen- 
ate of taking a kickback when some prop- 
erty was sold to the government. Three 
Quirino brothers, along with more than a 
hundred members of Congress, were impli- 
cated in an immigration racket involving 
Chinese in 1947 and 1948. Liberal Party 
leaders have been charged with extorting 
money from businessmen in need of import 
licenses. - 

But in the long run, the most serious 
charge of all is that Quirino has not solved 
the land problem. 

Last December, Robert S. Hardie, a land- 
tenure specialist for the Mutual Security 
Agency, filed a document so blunt that the 
Quirino administration was moved to coun- 
terattack. Two paragraphs will give an idea 
of the tone of the Hardie report: 

“Open rebellion and murderous violence 
rooted in and fed by tenant discontent is 
at present endemic to centrad Luzon and a 
few scattered areas, but the causes of discon- 
tent characterize the whole of Philippine 
agriculture. There is no reason to believe, 
unless the cause be remedied, that rebellion 
will not spread. Neither is there any reason 
to believe that the rebellious spirit, nur- 
tured by years of poverty and strife, will be 
broken by the force of arms or appeased by 
palliatives in the form of a questionable 
security in Mindanao. Relief from the op- 
pressive burden of caciquism (the landlord 
system) has been too long sought—and too 
long denied. Years of privation, suppression 
and empty promises have served, apparently, 
to endow tenant demands with a moral as 
well as an economic character. * * * 

“It is apparent that, until remedied, the 
land tenure system stands as an obstacle 
thwarting all efforts of the United States to 
foster the development of a stable and demo- 
cratic economy. But over and above all this, 
continuation of the system fosters the 
growth of communism and harms the United 
States position. Unless corrected, it is easy 
to conceive of the situation worsening to a 
point where the United States would be 
forced to take direct, expensive, and arbi- 
trary steps to insure against loss of the Phil- 
ippines to the Communist bloc in Asia— 
and would still be faced with finding a solu- 
tion to the underlying problem.” 

Privately the Quirino administration ar- 
gued that Hardie had been too greatly in- 
fluenced by the American experience in post- 
war Japan. Publicly it staged a tantrum 
patterned on the behavior of Senator JOSEPH 
McCartHy. Quirino’s spokesmen implied 
that Hardie was under Communist influence 
and that his report did not have official Amer- 
ican sanction. Speaker Eugenio Perez, who 
leads the Quirino faction in the House of 
Representatives, even demanded that the 
Philippine Government have the right to 
screen so-called experts brought in by MSA. 
A delegation of tenants was handily rounded 
up for a visit to Malacafian Palace, where 
they assured the President that things were 
just fine in the Huk country of Central Lu- 
zon. According to a Government press re- 
lease, they told Quirino that “they had no 
knowledge of any big estates, feudalistic sys- 
tem or defective land tenure which was caus- 
ing discontent among the central Luzon ten- 
ants.” 

THE INDESTRUCTIBLE LAUREL 

Ranged against President Quirino is the 
Nacionalista Party, headed by a man with a 
neurotic animus against America. Senator 
José P. Laurel, who as puppet President of 
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the Philippines during the Japanese occu- 
pation declared war on the United States, is 
a man of real intellectual brilliance—a bril- 
liance that has enabled him to overcome the 
stigma of his collaborationist past and even 
to acquire some of the rewarding attributes 
of the martyr. There are still many Fili- 
pinos, including Laurel himself, who believe 
that he was robbed of election to the presi- 
dency in 1949. And today Laurel represents, 
in the eyes of many of his countrymen, the 
principles of clean government, of honesty, 
of integrity, and above all of independence. 
In the completely honest 1951 senatorial elec- 
tions he got nearly twice as many votes as 
the most successful Liberal Party candidate. 

It would be hard for Americans to be en- 
thusiastic about Laurel. But Ramon Mag- 
saysay is another story. He has fought the 
Huks; he was responsible for the immacu- 
late honesty of the 1951 elections; and he 
has the support of the Army (or at least 
parts of it). Most impressive to his Ameri- 
can backers is Magsaysay’s quality of the 
“self-made” American executive—a bluff, 
affable directness that could be called “sin- 
cere” as the word was used in The Huck- 
sters. If he is not quite the sophisticated, 
shrewd, and competent leader that a Presi- 
dent ought to be, that, his American back- 
ers think, can be overlooked in the light of 
his virtues. 

Magsaysay cannot run for office on the 
ticket of the pro-American party. For that 
is Quirino’s Liberal Party, and Quirino has 
announced his own candidacy. In February 
the President asked the pre-nominating con- 
vention of the Liberal Party directorate 
rhetorically, “If it is necessary, and if you 
believe I can make this Republic enduring, 
although I-am not indispensable, why should 
I not sacrifice myself and run for reelection?” 

The formula was somewhat more orien- 
tal than is customary in Philippine politics, 
but the meaning was clear enough—except 
to those skeptical Filipinos who wondered 
whether at the last minute Quirino might 
decide to bow out in favor of Senator Tomas 
Cabili, Vice President Fernando Lopez, Sen- 
ator Quintin Paredes, Speaker Perez, Am- 
bassador Carlos P. Romulo, or some other 
Liberal hopeful. Apparently some of Quir- 
ino’s own people think this would be their 
party's only salvation. One Congressman has 
remarked, “Anybody but Mr. Elpidio Quirino 
could be a stronger candidate for the Lib- 
eral Party.” 

Recently Manila began to hum with the 
rumor that Quirino had sounded out Am- 
bassador Carlos P. Romulo on the possibility 
of his running for Vice President on a Qui- 
rino ticket. Since the Philippine constitu- 
tion forbids anyone to serve more than 8 
consecutive years as President, a Vice Presi- 
dent elected with Quirino this year would 
automatically become President in 2 years. 
Romulo himself has said nothing about the 
rumor. In recent weeks he has been pre- 
occupied with the doings of the U. N. Secu- 
rity Council as it juggled possible choices 
of a successor to Trygve Lie. He is properly 
loyal to the administration he represents, 
and argues that it has done a good job under 

‘difficult conditions, But as a sensible poli- 
tician and diplomat, he is keeping mum 
about his role in home politics. 

In Manila, 4 days after Quirino’s an- 
vouncement of his candidacy, Magsaysay 
stole all the headlines by resigning from the 
Cabinet (where his position had become un- 
tenable because of his outspoken disagree- 
ment with Quirino on Huk tactics and land 
reform), formally joining the Nacionalista 
opposition, and hurling a blast of his former 
chief. “It would be useless for me to con- 
tinue as secretary of national defense with 
the specific duty of killing Huks,” he said, 
“as long as the administration continues to 
foster and tolerate conditions which offer a 
fertile soil for communism.” He charged 
that the government was “full of crooks and 


grafters who suck the blood and money of 
taxpayers to enrich themselves.” 

As for Senator Laurel, he welcomed Mag- 
saysay eagerly. He announced that he was 
giving up all thought of seeking the Nacion- 
alista candidacy himself and was backing 
Magsaysay to the hilt. If Laurel holds to 
this promise, his party will present one of 
the most startling examples on record of 
strange bedfellows in politics, for Magsaysay 
would then have the support both of many 
Americans and of the outstanding America 
hater in the Philippines. 

Quirino seems more and more worried 
about Philippine Army support for his for- 
mer lieutenant. He has appealed to the 
army to stay out of the campaign. He has 
shifted or removed scores of officers and even 
enlisted men who were close to Magsaysay. 
He has launched a “deglamorize Magsaysay” 
campaign, for he charges that army propa- 
gandists spent large sums to build up the 
former Defense Secretary. Most of all, 
though, he is worried about signs of sur- 
reptitious American support for Magsaysay. 
Although United States Ambassador Ray- 
mond A. Spruance had issued a public state- 
ment warning Americans that it was against 
the law to become involved in Philippine 
politics, Quirino recently thought he saw 
signs of a conspiracy when United States 
Embassy functions honoring Adlai Steven- 
son swarmed with Nacionalista leaders. 

THE BAMBOO DANCE 

In one sense, the American political di- 
lemma in the daughter Republic is not so 
great as the Embassy officials, the MSA peo- 
ple, and the representatives of other United 
States agencies may believe. For unless the 
Filipinos should elect a Communist, which is 
as close to impossible as anything can be in 
Asia, whoever occupies Malacafian Palace 
after the November voting must face the 
same issues in probably about the same way. 
None of the possible candidates has the drive 
and drama of a Quezon, unless one circles 
the remotely possible name of Romulo and 
writes a question mark alongside it. But all 
of the possible candidates will have to bow 
to the logic of geography, of history, of the 
cold war, and of international commerce— 
all of which compel the Philippines to take 
the anti-Communist position, willy-nilly. 

The question is how strong that position 
will be. And here the substance of the 
Hardie report, for example, will be more im- 
portant than all the lively steps of the po- 
litical bamboo dance that Quirino, Laurel, 
and Magsaysay will perform. 

Whoever wins, the United States will have 
a claim upon his friendship and he will have 
a claim upon our support. Quirino’s admin- 
istration has proved that United States eco- 
nomic support, no matter how massive, is 
no substitute for courage at the top—though 
it can be crucial when the courage is there. 
Magsaysay, if he becomes President, may 
prove that courage and the ardent build- 
up of his United States backers are no sub- 
stitutes for an ability to grasp basic political 
and economic urgencies. 


Meddling With Railroad Safety 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1953 
Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Meddling With Railroad Safe- 
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ty,” which appeared in the May 4, 1953, 
issue of Railway Age. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MEDDLING WITH RAILROAD SAFETY 


It would be highly ironical if the present 
Republican Government in Washington— 
dedicated, supposedly, to the deflation of 
overgrown bureaucracy—should start off its 
career in transportation legislation by put- 
ting on the statute books 2 such measures 
as S. 1401 and S. 539. These 2 bills (as out- 
lined in our April 20 issue, p. 12) are de- 
signed, respectively, to give the Interstate 
Commerce Commission comprehensive au- 
thority over the installation and use of power 
brakes; and to empower the Commission to 
prescribe communication systems for the 
railroads and to exercise practically unlim- 
ited authority over operating rules. 

What is the matter with the safety of train 
operation anyhow that should persuade Con- 
gress to take primary responsibility out of 
the experienced hands of railroad officers and 
lodge it with regulatory authorities who just- 
ly complain, already, that they have more 
work to do than they can satisfactorily per- 
form with existing forces? The average an- 
nual fatalities (employees and passengers) 
in train accidents in the past 33 years have 
been as follows: 1920-24, 427; 1925-29, 332; 
1930-34. 236; 1935-39, 266, 1940-44, 417; 1945- 
49, 299; 1950-52, 291. With allowance for 
depressed traffic in the thirties and the traffic 
upsurge during World War II. the record is 
one of steady improvement. In the 1930 
decade the fatalities per million train-miles 
averaged 5.75. In the decade 1940-49, the 
ratio fell to 4.36. In the 3 most recent years, 
1950-52, the average went down further to 
3.39. 

Interstate Commerce Commission interest 
is highly concentrated upon the spectacular 
sector of railroad safety—the part involv- 
ing train accidents. In 1952 there were 210 
fatalities and 1,005 nonfatal casualties oc- 
casioned by train accidents—whereas rail- 
road fatalities from all causes totaled 2,926 
and nonfatal injuries 29,986. ‘Thus, train 
accidents accounted for only 7.2 percent of 
fatalities and 3.3 percent of the non-fatal 
injuries. 

As conditions now stand, each railroad’s 
management is responsible for the rules 
governing operation and power braking on 
its own trains. If these rules are inadequate, 
or are inadequately enforced, the result is 
a mounting accident record—and no manage- 
ment can shift the responsibility for a poor 
showing to any shoulders other than its 
own. Chief railway executives and direc- 
tors have shown no demonstrable preference 
for operating officers and supervisors who 
have a poor record in safety performance. 
But suppose authority over brake perform- 
ance and operating rules is taken away from 
railroad officers and lodged in the Commis- 
sion—these officers can then no longer be 
held responsible for the safety of trains, but 
only for obedience to the rules the Commis- 
sion prescribes. It takes little imagination 
to predict the probable result, 


A PROCRUSTEAN REMEDY 


Can the Commission's agents in Washing- 
ton be expected to be more skillful at direct- 
ing detailed railroad operations than ex- 
perienced railroad officers can be, right on 
the job? Uniformity—one rule to cover all 
cases, disregarding special treatment to con- 
form to variations in local conditions—is 
always the temptation of centralized bureau- 
crats. Their formula is that of Procrustes— 
if the sleeper is too long for the bed, chop 
him down till he fits. It is said that a bird 
in the hand is worth two in the bush. What 
Congress is being asked to do in these two 
bills is to throw away a substantial safety 
bird already in hand in return for some un- 
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predictable fraction of a bird that the ICC 
hopes to be able to deliver. 

This paper does not belittle the substantial 
contribution of the ICC and its able and 
devoted staff to the cause of railroad safety. 
On the contrary, we believe there are several 
functions in connection with railroad safety 
that should be in ICC hands, and a couple of 
these functions the Commission is now per- 
forming very well indeed. These functions 
include (1) the compilation and policing of 
objective statistics of railway casualties and 
(2) the investigation and reporting of con- 
ditions bearing upon safety and upon the 
causes of specific accidents. Another ICC 
responsibility having a controlling effect on 
railroad safety the Commission has taken 
lightly—that is, of course, its duty so to regu- 
late the railroads that they may have an 
opportunity to achieve attractive earnings, 
and thus always have available plenty of 
funds with which to purchase the most mod- 
ern safety devices in desirable quantity. 

If the present Congress wants to make a 
substantial contribution to increased safety 
on the railroads, it should in our opinion 
deny the ICC the additional authority it 
seeks under these two pending bills. It 
could well go further and repeal the legisla- 
tion it enacted in 1937, giving the ICC 
authority to prescribe and supervise railroad 
signaling devices and systems—a matter in 
which it would be mighty hard indeed to 
prove the utility of Government intervention 
(except, perhaps, from the standpoint of 
politics). 
adequate staffs and pay adequate wages 
for the ICC's fact-finding and reporting 
functions in the field of railroad safety. 
Over and beyond such steps as these, the 
greatest contribution toward railroad safety 
that Congress could make would be to give 
a positive mandate to the commission to 
extend freedom to the railroads in rate- 
making (upward or downward) to a degree 
which would give them an opportunity to 
become as attractive earningswise to in- 
vestors as the electric utilities and manufac- 
turing industry are. 

Given sufficient funds to work with, rail- 
road managements will doubtless continue 
their steady record of improved safety—not 
alone in the spectacular area of train acci- 
dents which attracts all the political atten- 
tion, but as regards the 92.8 percent of fa- 
talities and 96.7 percent of injuries where 
accidents to trains are not involved. Regu- 
lators and legislators, seemingly, have only a 
limited degree of interest in the non-train- 
accident area of railroad safety, but rail- 
road managements cannot, for that reason, 
forget these other casualties. 

Managements have the moral duty to re- 
sist to the utmost the apparent political 
effort to concentrate disproportionate effort 
(and available funds) on what is, after all, 
only a minor segment of the overall safety 
problem. 


Celler Offers Bill for Grant-in-Aid to Pak- 
istan of One Million Tons of Wheat to 
Avert Threatened Famine and Unrest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1953 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
offered a bill H. R. 4872 to provide for a 
grant-in-aid to the Republic of Pakistan 
in the form of one million tons of wheat, 
to help avert dangerous consequences of 
the present food crisis in that country. 
Formal request for this desperately 


Simultaneously, it should provide 


needed food has been made by the Gov- 
ernment of Pakistan. 

We own approximately 121,636,000 
bushels of wheat, while 376,232,000 
bushels of wheat are under Government 
loan. The situation in Pakistan is criti- 
cal. Serious drought and crop failure 
threaten the country with famine. Pos- 
sible starvation and death which might 
result have caused much unrest and 
fear, giving rise to fanatical uprisings 
and disturbances within the country. 
To save the lives of the hungry and stem 
the fear and unrest is vital indeed. It 
seems inhuman for us to have surplus 
amounts of life-saving wheat when the 
Pakistanis face famine because they 
have none. 

The present Premier of Pakistan, Mo- 
hammed Ali, is thoroughly pro-Ameri- 
can in his thinking and orientation. He 
is doing everything in his power to deal 
vigorously with the problems besetting 
his country and is eager to develop a 
climate of opinion favorable to the 
United States as well. We desperately 
need friends in the Far East. We have 
never hesitated under the mutual 
security program to make a similar 
investment in good will. Pakistan is 
fighting against Communist inroads, 
and empty bellies are grist to the Com- 
munist mill. We are vitally concerned 
with the advancement of political sta- 
bility in Asia. To help avert a famine in 
Pakistan would serve this cause and 
the cause of humanity. Such action on 
our part would, I am sure, be widely 
acclaimed and applauded. 

The text of the bill follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Pakistan Emergency Food Aid 
Act of 1953.” 

Sec. 2. It is the purpose of this act to 
serve the cause of world peace and thus pro- 
vide for the common defense and general 
welfare of the United States by furnishing 
emergency food assistance to the people of 
Pakistan in order to alleviate starvation and 
mass suffering theatened by famine condi- 
tions in that country. 

Sec. 3. In order to carry out the purposes 
of this act, there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the President during the 
period ending December 31, 1953, sufficient 
funds to provide not in excess of 1 million 
tons of wheat and to provide for such ad- 
ministrative expenses as are not covered by 
local currency furnished by the Government 
of Pakistan in accordance with sections 4 
and 5 of this act: Provided, That the expen- 
ditures authorized hereunder shall be for the 
sole purpose of meeting the emergency need 
in Pakistan arising during the period ending 
December 31, 1953. 

Sec. 4. No assistance under authority of 
this act shall be made available until an 
agreement is entered into between Pakistan 
and the United States containing the fol- 
lowing undertakings, and any others the 
President may determine to be desirable to 
carry out the purposes of this act, on the 
part of Pakistan: 

(a) To distribute the supplies made avail- 
able under this act, as well as similar sup- 
plies obtained locally or imported from out- 
side sources by the Government of Pakistan, 
among the people of Pakistan without dis- 
crimination as to race, creed, or political 
belief. 

(b) To give full and continuous publicity 
in Pakistan to the assistance furnished by 
the United States. 

(c) To permit persons designated by the 
Government of the United States to observe 
without restriction the distribution in Pak- 
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istan of supplies made available under au- 
thority of this act. 

(d) To deposit in a special account 
amounts of the currency of Pakistan equiv- 
alent to the amounts of such currency ac- 
cruing to the Government of Pakistan from 
the import and sale of commodities furnished 
as a grant hereunder, this account to be util- 
ized as may be agreed upon by the United 
States and the Government of Pakistan for 
the benefit of the people of Pakistan in pro- 
grams to increase food production and in 
other projects and programs in the mutual 
interest of the United States and Pakistan. 

(e) To make available to the Government 
of the United States from the account es- 
tablished in subsection (d) local currency in 
the amounts required by it to meet its local 
currency administrative and operating ex- 
penses in Pakistan in connection with assist- 
ance supplied by the United States. 

(f) To pursue all appropriate measures to 
reduce its relief needs and to increase pro- 
duction and supply and improve distribution 
of foodstuffs within Pakistan so as to lessen 
the danger of similar emergencies in the 
future. 

Sec. 5. Local currency made available to 
the United States by Pakistan under the pro- 
visions of the agreement required by section 
4 may be used for local currency adminis- 
trative and operating expenses in Pakistan 
in connection with assistance provided by 
the United States without charge against 
appropriated funds. 

Sec. 6. All or any portion of the funds made 
available under authority of this act may 
be transferred by the President to any de- 
partment or agency of the executive branch 
of the Government to be expended for the 
purpose of this act. Funds so transferred 
may be expended under the authority of any 
provisions of law, not inconsistent with this 
act, applicable to the departments or agencies 
concerned, except that funds so transferred 
shall not be commingled with other funds 
of such departments or agencies and shall 
be accounted for separately. 

Sec. 7. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
any other law, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation is authorized and directed, un- 
til such time as an appropriation shall be 
made pursuant to section 3 of this act, to 
make advances not to exceed in the aggre- 
gate $25 million to carry out the provisions 
and purposes of this act, in such manner, 
at such time, and in such amounts as the 
President shall determine, and no interest 
shall be charged on advances made by the 
Treasury to the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration for this purpose. The Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation shall be repaid 
without interest for advances made by it 
hereunder, from funds made available to 
any department or agency for the purpose 
of this act. 

Src. 8. All or any part of the assistance 
provided hereunder shall be terminated by 
the President whenever he, or Congress by 
concurrent resolution, determines that be- 
cause of changed conditions continuation of 
assistance is unnecessary or undesirable. 
Termination of assistance to Pakistan under 
this section may include the termination of 
deliveries of all supplies scheduled under 
this act and not yet delivered, 


Hard Money Hits Back 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


5 Tuesday, May 26, 1953 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by Harry F. Conn, & 
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member of the staff of the Public Affairs 
Institute of Washington, D. C., is most 
timely, It appeared in the May 25, 1953, 
issue of the New Republic: 
Harp Money Hits Back 
(By Harry F. Conn) 

The Nation’s business community, which 
for years had seemed so firmly united behind 
the principle of a tighter money market, 
now is splitting on all directions over just 
such a policy. 

The division, precipitated by Secretary of 
the Treasury George Humphrey's 30-percent 
increase in interest rates on a $1 billion issue 
of Government bonds on April 29, generally 
pits the big banks and lending institutions 
on one side and big and small industrialists, 
utility executives and businessmen on the 
other. It has reached right into the Eisen- 
hower Cabinet where Defense Secretary 
Charles E. Wilson and several other General 
Motors and big industry alumni are arrayed 
against Cleveland banker Humphrey and 
Detroit banker Joseph Dodge, Director of the 
Budget. 

A General Motors official is quoted as saying 
that the Humphrey hard money policy will 
dry up the economy and bring on a depres- 
sion. To an industry that’s trying to sell 
6 million automobiles this year that is a 
major threat. More immediately, big man- 
ufacturers feel that big banks, insurance 
companies and lending agencies are getting 
too large a share of the pie. 

The large investors have this lush deal: 
They are finding the increased interest rates 
on Government issues extremely profitable 
and, in addition, are enjoying larger revenues 
from interest rate increases on all forms of 
borrowing. Then too as prices fall on all 
forms of private, corporation, and municipal 
bonds and securities, the larger institutions 
are in position to buy them up and, over a 
period of time, to make terrific killings. 

The net result of this increase has been 
a corresponding jump in the cost of all forms 
of borrowing to a point higher than at any 
time since the panic year of 1933. It makes 
the lending business one of the most profit- 
able in the country. Ironically, 10 days 
after the increase on the Government issue 
the Federal Deposit Insurance. Corporation 
announced that the profits of the Nation’s 
banks had jumped to new heights in 1952, 
11 percent greater than in 1951. 

At the same time many manufacturing 
and utility companies find their profits de- 
clining. On May 14, 1953, the Wall Street 
Journal reported that many of these had 
planned plant expansions during this year 
but are being forced to cut back or abandon 
the plans. Where they are continuing, they 
are forced to pay millions of dollars more 
than they had anticipated, much of which 
will be passed on to the consumer. The 
Alabama Power Co., as one example, will have 
to pay $2.7 million more on a 30-year, $18 
million bond issue than it would if it had 
floated a similar issue back in March. 

Here are some more examples of the cost 
to various groups of the interest rate in- 
crease, as estimated by the Public Affairs 
Institute in a forthcoming study of fiscal 
policies and the interest rate spiral of 1953. 

Federal Housing Administration loans are 
up to 4½ percent from 4%. Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration loans are up to 4½ percent 
from 4 percent. It is estimated that these 
increases will cost home buyers some $18 
million more each year. The Commodity 
Credit Corporation has increased rates on 
price-support loans to farmers from 3% per- 
cent to 4 percent. The extra cost to the 
farmers is estimated at $1214 million an- 
nually. 

The Export-Import Bank was established 
to help stabilize farm prices and income by 
encouraging and aiding farm exports. On 
April 14 the bank was pressed to get into 
line by raising its rates on two short-term 
credits to Japan and Spain from 2% to 


3% percent—an increase of $52 million in 
interest, sufficient to buy 250,000 bales of 
raw cotton at existing prices. 

Between January and May 1953 interest 
rates on prime commercial paper and 
commercial loans rose to their highest levels 
since the panic of 1933. Three increases 
raised the average rate from 2½ percent to 
35, percent. On May 1, the three largest 
auto-finance companies increased their basic 
interest rates on auto loans by one-half per- 
cent. In 1952 auto installment credit ex- 
panded $2 billion. The Increase would add 
$10 billion to the cost of buying automo- 
biles. 

The impact has thrown real fear into a 
business community that had long advo- 
cated a sound money approach. One of its 
prime spokesmen, Business Week magazine, 
on May 9, 1953, pleaded for nothing in ex- 
cess, BW said: 

“All these events suggest that it is time 
for the Federal Reserve to ease up a little 
on its tight-money policy. We are glad to 
know that the brakes work, but we don’t 
wan't to go through the windshield.” 

On May 14 the New York Journal of Com- 
merce entered its call for a “middle course 
without delay.” The Journal stressed that 
the Treasury is potentially such a large bor- 
rower that when it competes in the open 
market place for funds a sharp rise in in- 
terest rates is bound to result, * * * Such 
a rise in interest rates, past experience has 
shown, is bound in time to precipitate a 
depression, 


Plain Commonsense on the Tax Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1953 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the paramount question now in the fiscal 
field is whether the people are to be 
plundered by destructive taxes to the 
ruin of our economy. To delay tax re- 
duction as promised, and as provided in 
H. R. 1, means sliding into a depression. 
To delay tax reduction until January 1, 
1954, is to swindle 50 million taxpayers 
out of $1,500,000,000. “What for?” may 
be asked. Just to hand that amount 
to foreign countries. Must our taxpay- 
ers continue to be tax slaves for foreign 
aid? I say keep faith with our people; 
do not betray them as the spendthrifts 
advise. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
insert as a part of my remarks an 
article by George Sokolsky, which ap- 
peared in the Raleigh (N. C.) Times on 
Sunday, May 24, 1953, as follows: 

REDUCTION IN TAXES NECESSARY 
(By George Sokolsky) 

A capitalistic society exists because of the 
investment in industry and commerce of 
privately owned accumulations of earnings. 
In a word, the savings of many thousands of 
earners form a reservoir from which those 
who create new ventures or expand or im- 
prove existing ventures borrow money for 
their purposes. 

Practically, this Nation’s economy is kept 
going by the constant borrowing of money 
in the form of loans, mortgages, sales of 
shares or bonds, by enterprisers. The pur- 
chase of shares (or stock, as it is called) 
adds to lending a participation in ownership, 
In our largest instruments of production, 
the ownership is so diffused that no one per- 
son Owns an appreciable share (sometimes, 
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the largest shareholder will not own more 
than 1 or 2 percent of the enterprise). 

The reservoir of capital formed by earn- 
ings and savings can only be kept full if 
those who earn can save after paying for 
their cost of living, the upbringing of their 
children, and taxes to the Federal, State, and 
municipal governments. Taxes, as an ele- 
ment in this problem, can be low enough 
to permit savings or so high as to forbid 
savings. 

From the national, not the individual, 
standpoint, taxes determine the economic 
and ultimately the political nature of so- 
ciety. If taxes dry up the reservoir of sav- 
ings, then private economic venture becomes 
impossible. The state must then provide 
funds, either in the form of loans out of 
taxes as in the instances of the RFC or the 
Export-Import Bank, or the state itself un- 
dertakes the economic enterprises as in 
TVA or rural electrification. 

In Soviet Russia, wealth, except for pur- 
poses of an individual's immediate liveli- 
hood, is state-owned. In Great Britain, a 
part of the economy has been socialized; ad- 
ditionally, a relationship between the gov- 
ernment and the economy exists which sub- 
ordinates private enterprise to international 
political purposes. In the United States, a 
mixed state-private economy exists on an 
experimental basis. 

If the capitalistic system is to prevail, 
taxes must be reduced to stimulate savings 
and investments. The argument as to 
whether taxes should be reduced before or 
after the budget is balanced is academic; 
actually officials find ways of putting in a 
budget all that the traffic will stand. 

Already a concept is appearing in Gov- 
ernment that should we make peace with 
the Russians and should the Korean war end, 
we should devote “a substantial percentage 
of the savings achieved by disarmament to a 
fund for world aid and reconstruction.“ 
This would mean that instead of the savings 
being used to reduce taxes in the United 
States to conserve our way of life, they would 
be dissipated over the universe in eleemosy- 
nary projects of uncertain usefulness. 

For instance, in a circular on the subject, 
Harold Stassen wrote: 

“In the poorer and less developed nations 
especially there is a vast need for the kinds 
of productive facilities that private enter- 
prise cannot provide—roads, ports, irrigation, 
and utilities—and also for such activities as 
medical and health services and agricultural 
extension service, some of which are not di- 
rectly productive in themselves but all of 
which are necessary for the development of 
prosperous and expanding economies.” 

In view of our experience with the Mar- 
shall plan and point 4, the question must 
arise as to precisely how the United States 
or the American taxpayer gains. Those who 
continue to advocate the dissipation of our 
earnings contend that our wealth will in- 
crease indirectly by paving the way for pri- 
vate investments from which multiple bene- 
fits will flow. 

Unfortunately, they do not so flow in a 
world in which governments control the out- 
go of currency and the investment of alien 
capital. The British experience in Iran 
ought to be convincing that politics over- 
ride economics and that freedom in the mar- 
ket place has well-night been lost in many 
countries. Motion pictures, one of the great 
exports of the United States, has witnessed 
a flight to Europe and Africa during the 
past 2 years, imperiling American labor in 
that industry, because of blocked currency 
and import quotas in many countries, 

It would be preferable to reduce taxes, 
increase the reservoirs of savings, stimulate 
private investments on the old basis of risk 
capital. The great strides in industry and 
commerce throughout the world during the 
18th and 19th centuries were achieved by 
private risk and very successfully. True, 
some enterprises encountered failure, but 
the general benefits were enormous. 
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tallic aftertaste—a common public objection 
to saccharin or other chemical sweeteners. 


Good Deeds Pay Of 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1953 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, last 
week, I read an item in the New York 
Herald Tribune about my good friend, 
Morris Kirsch, and his father, Hyman. 
I knew they were successful business- 
men. I knew they were top-ranking 
philanthropists in our community. 

I did not know, however, that solely as 
a result of their desire to be of assistance 
to the medical profession they had 
stumbled upon a new product with a 
tremendous sales potential. 

Upon inquiring, I was referred to an 
article which appeared in the trade 
paper, Tobacco and Confectionery 
Guide, which I believe not only points 
up another typical American success 
story but also again proves how worth- 
while service to the community brings its 
own reward, 

The article follows: 


Sucar-Free No-CAL MAKES Sates History— 
RESEARCH UNDERTAKEN BY KIRSCH FOR 
PERFECT CARBONATED BEVERAGE FOR DIABETICS 
Lep ro Irs DISCOVERY 


Kirsch Beverages, Inc., Brooklyn, New 
York City, has opened a vast, untapped 
market for the sale of soft drinks in the 
metropolitan area through the sale of a 
sugar-free ginger ale. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of people, who formerly deprived them- 
selves of flavored soft drinks because of their 
high sugar content, now are able to indulge 
in sweetened beverages without adding an 
extra ounce of weight. 

For the first time in the soft drink in- 
dustry, a ginger ale that tastes no different 
from conventional makes employing natural 
sugar has been made with a synthetic sweet- 
ener, The artificial sweetening agent was 
developed by one of America’s foremost 
pharmaceutical firms expressly for those in- 
dividuals seeking a sugar-restricted diet for 
weight control. The synthetic sweetener 
found its first use in soft drinks through 
laboratory experiments carried out by Dr. 
S. S. Epstein, vice president and director of 
research, at Kirsch Beverages. 

The idea for a sugar-free beverage actually 
rose out of the philanthropic activities of 
the company's founder, Hyman Kirsch. The 
senior Mr. Kirsch is vice president of the 
Jewish Sanatorium for Chronic Diseases, 
where his son is director. It was at this 
hospital that doctors began discussing the 
possibility of a carbonated drink that could 
be enjoyed by diabetic and other individuals 
on restricted diets. Upon their frequent 
suggestions, research on the nonfattening 
ginger ale was begun in Kirsch’s own labora- 
tories. Two years of diligent effort led to 
the perfection of No-Cal. 

An 8-ounce glass of No-Cal contains about 
one and a half calories, an infinitesimal 
amount to be found in any flavored soft, 
drink. The same portion of ginger ale made 
with natural sugar represents 100 units of 
food energy—enough to deter sale to dia- 
betic and weight-consclous customers. 
Moreover, No-Cal contains no salts, which 
means it may be enjoyed by persons who suf- 
fer from kidney and heart ailments. 

Although the synthetic sugar has a sweet- 
ening power of approximately 30 times that 
of natural cane or beet sugar, it does not add 
an ounce of weight. Unlike other non- 
caloric sweeteners, it leaves no bitter or me- 
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The artificial sweetener in No-Cal can with- 
stand boiling or freezing temperatures with- 
out loss or change in its sweetening power. 

The rapid rise of No-Cal, marketed to the 
public only a few months ago and already 
showing signs of skyrocketing to stellar 
heights, is another remarkable chapter add- 
ed to the phenomenal history of a progres- 
sive beverage ee founded nearly a 
half century ag 

The name Kirsch first became allied with 
fine beverages in Russia during the late 19th 
century, when Hyman Kirsch began making 
fruit syrups in Simferapol, the capital of the 
Crimea. His superior products soon found 
a market throughout Russia and all over 
Europe. 

Believing that his initial success was only 
a barometer to indicate how far ahead he 
might forge, Mr. Kirsch came to America in 
1904 to reestablish himself in the soft drink 
industry. The original Kirsch Beverage 
Co. in this country was an unpreten- 
tious 14 by 30 foot store in Brooklyn where 
he made the syrups by hand, at first bottling 
25 cases a day. 

With a fleet of twelve horses and buggy 
teams as evidence of his growth in the in- 
dustry, Hyman Kirsch sold his beverages 
directly from factory to store. Young Mor- 
ris entered his father's already thriving busi- 
ness in 1923, following his graduation from 
Brooklyn Technical High School. Eleven 
years later, he was made president of the 
organization. 

Today, Kirsch Beverages requires a fleet 
of 70 trucks to distribute well over a million 
cases of sparkling soft drinks to thirsty New 
Yorkers. Two ultra-modern plants, en- 
compassing more than 70,000 square feet, 
are showplaces for cleanliness and efficiency 
in bottling operations. The company, in 
addition, makes use of two branch ware- 
houses to facilitate product delivery. 

Morris Kirsch, the 45-year-old man who is 
responsible for the gigantic task of coordi- 
nating this huge enterprise, adheres strictly 
to the same formula that brought success to 
his father: the manufacturer bears the same 
responsibility toward his consumers as the 
public official toward his constituents. 

During business hours, Mr. Kirsch adheres 
to his ideais by maintaining the uniform 
quality of Kirsch beverages. Quality con- 
trol, so essential in the soft drink industry, 
is made possible at Kirsch because it is a 
completely self-contained operation, from 
expansive chemical laboratories to modern 
bottling plant. 

One of the few independent bottling firms 
operating a full-scale laboratory for scientific 
development of its soft drinks, Kirsch Bever- 
ages has contributed to the betterment of 
the entire industry through its constant re- 
search to improve product quality and manu- 
facturing methods. Local as well as national 
recognition for such efforts are manifested 
at the company through numerous awards 
and citations received. 

The spirit to forge ahead is as vibrant to- 
day at the Kirsch organization as the day 
when the company was founded. With the 
marketing of No-Cal, an expansion program 
is well under way. New facilities are being 
added to existing modern plants. Produc- 
tion schedules have been accelerated to meet 
unprecedented orders, Sales staffs have 
been augmented to provide coverage of a 
new drink that in a short span of 60 days has 
captured 80 percent of distribution outlets 
in the metropolitan area. What promises to 
be a new era for Kirsch is expected to be a 
boon for the soft drink industry. 

Despite the taxing efforts of business, the 
responsibility Mr. Kirsch feels toward his 
fellow men does not end with his working 
day. In addition to his hospital affiliations 
he participates in every civic and charitable 
affair which can make use of his vast busi- 
ness and technical knowledge. 
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The Shame in Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 5, 1953 


Mr, KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
an editorial by Stanley B. Rose, pub- 
lished in the East Side News, a local 
newspaper in my congressional district, 
under date of Saturday, May 23, 1953. 

Mr. Rose has stated my views so for- 
cibly that there is little I can add to his 
splendid editorial. The need for public 
housing has been debated on the floor of 
the House on numerous occasions and at 
great length. While there has been 
much residential construction in recent 
years, we still have a considerable hous- 
ing shortage, particularly for the lower- 
income groups. There has been little 
progress made in reducing the squalid 
housing conditions which existed at the 
time of the enactment of the Housing 
Act of 1949. 

May I state to my colleagues that it is 
the duty of this Congress to remedy, or 
at least to alleviate, this situation; and 
for this reason I call your attention to 
this excellent editorial. You would do 
well to read it, to digest it, and to go 
forth and do all in your power to assist 
the low- and middle-income families, 
the average family of the United States, 
in making available adequate, sanitary, 
and livable dwelling units in which to 
rear the future citizens of our country 
under humane living conditions, 

The editorial follows: 

THE SHAME In HOUSING 
(By Stanley B. Rose) 

One of the rottenest deals ever handed to 
the East Side community can be placed at 
the door of the Republican-controlled Con- 
gress in Washington. It is a story of broken 
political promises inspired and motivated by 
a greedy real-estate lobby that pulls the 
strings on the way Congressmen should vote 
against the best public interests of wage 
earners in the lower-income brackets. 

It is an ugly story of rats and vermin, of 
foul stenches and disease-laden pestholes 
called homes, of doublecross and absolute 
disregard for the welfare and benefit of at 
least 6,000 men, women, and children. It 
is a tale of heartbreak, disillusionment, and 
broken homes. 

The beginning of this story came with the 
announcement not so long ago that 4,371 
apartments would be available with the pro- 
posed construction of the Baruch and 
LaGuardia housing developments. The peo- 
ple of the East Side were happy, for this 
was another forward step in eliminating 
several of the slum areas still in existence 
in our community. 

It meant that clean fresh air and sunshine 
would replace dark and dank hovels ridden 
with disease, vermin, rats, and assorted 
species of filth. These were the kind of con- 
ditions from which real-estate operators on 
the East Side had long made a handsome 
profit. These were the sort of indignities 
tenants suffered because the overburdened 
department of housing and building, help- 
less with over 220,000 violations on their 
books, was not adequately equipped to have 
the equally inadequate laws enforced to 
correct the startling conditions. 
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Yet the hope eternal that is part of human 
beings was nudged a little when it was an- 
nounced far and wide that the Baruch and 
LaGuardia housing developments were sched- 
uled for construction. 

Then followed the natural course of events. 
The involved areas were condemned and the 
tenants were told they would have to find 
quarters elsewhere in which to live. 

In this day and age of an acute housing 
shortage and the highest rents in the history 
of the city, it was a hard task to find hous- 
ing of any kind. There were at least 6,000 
persons who needed a roof over their heads. 
But somehow the miracle was performed. 
The New York City Housing Authority, to its 
credit, managed to obtain living quarters for 
most of the 6,000 people. There were some 
who were lucky enough to be able to dis- 
cover vacant apartments by themselves. A 
great number were forced to move in with 
relatives and friends in apartments already 
overcrowded. 

Despite the many hardships there was al- 
ways that glimmer on the horizon beckoning 
the tenants to a better and healthier place 
to live with their children when the Baruch 
and LaGuardia housing projects would be 
completed, 

But now the Republican-controlled Con- 
gress has slammed an iron curtain down on 
the future dreams of the men, women, and 
children who dwelt in the condemned build- 
ings; buildings from which they were forced 
to move because a promise had been made to 
provide better and healthier homes at rea- 
sonable rents. The kind of homes that would 
have eliminated from their lives the dangers 
of disease-carrying rats and vermin, the 
darkness and dankness of foul-smelling 
hovels, the pestholes that created conditions 
increasing the problems for the city, State, 
and Nation of fighting contagious illnesses, 

About 5 weeks ago, April 17 to be exact, 
the Republican-controlled House Appropria- 
tions Committee voted down proposals that 
75,000 dwelling units be subsidized for the 
fiscal year of 1953. 

It appeared as if their collective con- 
sciences bothered the Republican-controlled 
committee members and they cut the figure 
down to 35,000 units. 

Then, suddenly, from’ some mysterious 
source, they obtained new brazenness and 
false courage and completely eliminated the 
entire program, thus perpetuating the slums 
in our community. 

This disregard of public welfare is called 
Republican economy. This is unconditional 
surrender to the powerful money-minded 
real-estate lobby that seems to hobnob so 
well and profitably with the Republican- 
controlled Congress and the House Appropri- 
ations Committee in particular. 

These are the groups of so-called public 
Officials elected to represent the interests 
of the people but who instead are concerned 
with the monetary interest real-estate op- 
erators can make from their investments. 
They are cut from the same pattern of cloth 
that on May 1 arbitrarily imposed a 15-per- 
cent rent increase upon the helpless tenants 
of this city and State under the guiding 
genius of Governor Dewey. 

During the presidential election last No- 
vember, President Eisenhower expressed his 
opinion that he was vitally aware of the 
housing shortage in this country and he 
promised that the situation would receive 
his prompt attention upon assuming office. 

President Eisenhower, of course, cannot 
control the wishes of Congress. But his in- 


fluence and his preelection promises should 


have some bearing upon the outcome of any 
housing legislation in behalf of the people, 
especially those in the lower-income brack- 
ets. They voted for him in great numbers. 


If the residents of our community be- 


lieve that the East Side is being short- 
changed in the housing program, then we 
urge that this editorial be sent to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower as well as to the members 
of the House Appropriations Committee in 


Washington, D. C. Send the editorial to 
the Citizens’ Housing and Planning Coun- 
cil, 20 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
or to your Congressman and United States 
Senators. 

The action by the House Appropriations 
Committee is the most shameful act in re- 
cent history of housing and the Republi- 
can-controlled Congress is currently guilty 
of trampling upon the welfare and rights 
of the people of the East Side. 

There should not be any politics in hous- 
ing, but the Republicans have so far shown 
that preelection promises are the nails in 
the coffin where housing lies buried. 
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A McCarran Act Drama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1953 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, since 
the introduction and passage of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act of 1952, 
known as the McCarran Act, millions 
of words have been written and spoken 
assailing the law as unjust, inequitable, 
and undemocratic. Innumerable indi- 
viduals and organizations have urged its 
repeal or insisted that necessary changes 
in the law be made. Every right-think- 
ing American, who has any compassion 
for his fellow man, is demanding that 
the law be liberalized and corrected. 

So far, Congress has taken no action 
in this regard, and has sadly neglected 
its duty toward those who look to our 
great Nation for refuge and shelter and 
who are without hope of a decent life— 
or even survival—if we continue to refuse 
them admission to our country. 

Robert C. Doty, a correspondent of the 
New York Times, watched operations in 
the American consulate in Paris. His 
story of the tragic scenes in the consu- 
late gives us a clear picture of the Mc- 
Carran Act as it functions, and the ter- 
rible effects it is inflicting upon many 
thousands of persons and families. This 
graphic and sad story concerning the 
applicants at our consulate in Paris 
could, of course, be told about our con- 
sulates the world over; the hopeless 
cases of worthy people seeking and be- 
ing denied admission to the United 
States could be multiplied by the thou- 
sands. 

I am inserting the article by Mr. Doty, 
which appeared in the New York Times 
Magazine of May 24, 1953, in the RECORD, 
so that the Members of Congress may 
have the benefit of the writer’s observa- 
tions, and in the hope that we can be 
spurred into action on this vitally im- 
portant question: ‘i 


Visa TO AMERICA: A McCarran Acr DRAMA— 


Great NUMBERS OF APPLICANTS AND OUR 
STRICT New IMMIGRATION LAws MAKE SOME 
Tragic SCENES IN A TYPICAL AMERICAN 
CONSULATE p 7 
(By Robert C. Doty}! . 
Parts—Is there any way of breaking 
gently to a United States Army sergeant the 
news that his French wife will not be per- 
mitted to enter the United States because the 
wartime theft of ration coupons for which 
she was convicted in a German court is 
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classified as a crime involving moral turpl- 
tude under the immigration law? 

Or how would you go about explaining to 
an Armenian family that those of its mem- 
bers who happened to be born in the Soviet 
Union can have immediate entry, while a 
grandfather, a native of America's ally Tur- 
key, must wait at least 10 years to get in? 

Another interesting exercise would be to 
cast into terms of Cartesian logic the ex- 
clusion of a Frenchman who fought the 
German occupation forces in a resistance 
group led by Communists, while former Nazi 
secret service men enter the country. 

These are problems that are the daily fare 
of the United States Consulate in Paris and 
presumably, with local variations, of the 
scores of other consulates handling United 
States immigration business around the 
world. 

In Paris the process of separating the 
sheep from the goats—at least as these are 
legally defined in the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act of 1952, commonly known as 
the McCarran Act—may be witnessed any 
week day on the second and third floors of 
the Hotel Astoria, just off the Champs- 
Elysées, where the visa division has its 
offices. 

The visa division is not on the tourist 
beat, but anyone who got into the United 
States the easy way—by birth—might well 
spend a day or two watching aliens plow 
doggedly between the commas and scramble 
over the qualifying clauses of the law to turn 
the trick. The zeal with which the pursuit 
of the visa is carried on by would-be immi- 
grants probably would promote some whole- 
some revaluations of inherited citizenship 
and place some of its maintenance items— 
the voting, taxpaying, and military service— 
in a new light. 

The consul in charge of the visa division 
in Paris is R. Clyde Larkin, a 46-year-old 
career Foreign Service officer. Mr. Larkin 
and 8 vice consuls, 2 of them women, spend 
their days translating the bloodless legal 
language of the law into direct yeses“ and 
“noes” for the 15,000 applicants for entry 
into the United States each year from the 
Paris region. 

In 1951, the last year for which figures are 
complete, they said “Yes” to 4,691 candidates 
for immigration and to 9,101 others who 
wanted only visitors’ visas. Applicants 
from the Paris region alone already exceed 
the total of 3,069 visas allotted annually to 
all of France, and many more would-be im- 
migrants abandon their attempts before they 
ever reach the stage of formal application 
upon learning that they would be ineligible 
under one or another provision of the law. 
Of those who went ahead with it 1,244 were 
told to wait for anything from 1 to 15 years 
for vacancies to turn up in the national 
quotas. Only 114 of those seeking perma- 
nent residence and 165 tourist applicants 
received definite turndowns. But, accord- 
ing to Mr. Larkin and his staff, it was the 
“noes” like those in the cases listed earlier 
that were hard to say, harder to explain. 

The McCarran Act contains seven pages of 
fine print listing all the possible reasons for 
exclusion of aliens from the United States. 
But, according to a recent survey of 131 re- 
fusals of visas selected at random from files 
of the past 3 years, security provisions alone 
tripped up 51 applicants, medical causes 
barred 35, while 45 were eliminated by all 
other provisions together. 

Mr. Larkin unhesitatingly nominates the 
case of the sergeant’s wife as the most pain- 
ful one he has had to judge in more than 3 
years in his present post. 

Moral turpitude has a nasty sound and 
no one will ever convince the sergeant that 
his French wife was guilty of it. But the 
law says that theft is a crime involving moral 
turpitude and the record was plain. It 
showed that on April 17, 1944, a German civil 
court in Berlin convicted the sergeant’s wife 
of theft and sentenced her to 1 month's im- 
Prisonment. 
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But behind the record, according to the 
woman herself, was a different story. It in- 
volved flight from the home of a Nazi officer 
in a French provincial town where she was 
employed as a domestic and her subsequent 
arrest in possession of ration books which, 
she swears, she had forgotten to leave behind. 
The trial, she insists, was held in absentia 
while she was in a concentration camp. 

But there are no escape clauses in the 
section dealing with moral turpitude, no 
forgiveness for local conditions or lapse of 
time, and so the wife is still in France while 
her husband has been returned to duty in 
the United States. Their only hope for re- 
union there is passage of a so-called “private 
bill” in Congress authorizing her entry in 
spite of the provisions of the immigration 
law. 

Vice Consul Charles de Briere’s current 
most pressing preoccupation is the case of 
the Armenian family cited before, which il- 
lustrates the functioning, or the malfunc- 
tioning, of the quota system. 

The quota system is based on the theory 
that the ethnic pattern of the United States 
population as it existed in 1920 should be 
maintained, as nearly as possible, for the 
future. The number of aliens of each na- 
tionality admissible annually is calculated 
as one-sixth of 1 percent of the number of 
persons of the same national origin already 
in the country in the base year. 

This gives a big edge to the nations that 
provided the early waves of immigration. It 
grants Great Britain an annual quota of 
65,361 visas, which is never fully subscribed, 
and limits the countries of eastern and 
southeastern Europe to quotas of a few hun- 
dred each, all heavily mortgaged far into the 
future. 

In that area, only the quota of the Soviet 
Union is uncrowded, for Soviet citizens are 
not encouraged to leave the paradise of the 
workers and peasants. But in the era of 
comparative good feeling between East and 
West the Soviet Union granted passports 
abroad to many of the White Russians who 
had been living in exile since the revolution 
of 1918. These now find themselves the only 
candidates for entry to the United States 
under the Russian quota of 2,697 visas an- 
nually. 

Such is the position of most of the mem- 
bers of Mr. de Briere’s family of Armenian 
applicants, But, since the grandfather of 
the family was born in Turkey, he must get 
in line behind thousands of earlier Turkish 
applicants for one of the 225 visas granted 
annually to citizens of Turkey. The mini- 
mum estimated waiting time is 15 years. 
The applicant is in his sixties. 

The situation of Rumanian applicants is 
even more hopeless. The quotas were mort- 
gaged ahead to provide visa numbers for 
Rumanian refugees under the Displaced 
Persons Act. The last batch of numbers au- 
thorized came out of the quota for A. D. 2006. 
That means that of the Rumanian quota of 
289 visas a year, half have already been used 
for the next 53 years and most of the remain- 
ing half will be used up by so-called “pref- 
erence” categories—applicants who have a 
blood relative in the United States. All but 
a few provisions of the Displaced Persons 
Act expired last year, and once the last re- 
maining priorities lapse a year from now 
other Rumanian refugees can settle down 
where they are for a half-century wait. 

In recent years public interest both at 
home and abroad has been fastened prima- 
rily upon the security provisions of the im- 
migration laws. In France, at least, these 
have operated to keep out not only currently 
active Communists but also many persons 
who were formerly members of the party 
during periods—the mid-nineteen thirties 
and again during the wartime resistance 
when the party enjoyed a standing of rela- 
tive respectability. Also excluded are many 
who were never members of the party but 
who belong or belonged to one of a long list 


of organizations Usted as Communist affili< 
ates. 

Thus the largest French labor organization, 
the Confédération Générale du Travail, to 
which some hundreds of thousands of French 
workers belong, is unquestionably Commu- 
nist at the top. In the ranks there is a grow- 
ing tendency to ignore the political dictates 
of the Communists—as was demonstrated by 
the failure of the workers to respond to gen- 
eral strikes called to protest General Ridg- 
way's appointment as commander of SHAPE 
and the arrest of party boss Jacques Duclos, 
both a year ago this month. 

Unless a CGT member can prove that he 
joined the union because of closed-shop pro- 
visions or for other compelling reasons, the 
letter of the law requires his exclusion. 

“You take up the application of a man and 
notice that he’s a punch-press operator,” 
sald Vice Consul Bernard Nadeau in discuss- 
ing this point. “You ask him where he 
works and how long he’s worked there. 
Then you ask, Do you belong to a union?’ 
and ‘Which one?“ And in the next split sec- 
ond the fate of his application is decided.” 

The law itself bars totalitarians of all 
stripes, but the visa handbook interpreting it 
contains provisions which deal gently with 
those whose political deviation was to the 
right instead of to the left. A former Nazi 
or Fascist is presumed to have purged his 
ideological sins if the party to which he 
belonged has been defunct for at least 5 
years—which takes care of all Germans and 
Italians. 

A former Communist, however, must not 
only have left the party 5 years prior to his 
application but must also produce a record 
of active opposition to his former affiliation 
in speech or writing, overt or covert. 

In the past 2 years the Paris consulate has 
turned down the applications of several 
reformed left-wingers proposed for tempo- 
rary visits to the United States by the cul- 
tural attaché of the embassy itself under 
various State Department exchange and in- 
doctrination programs. One was a labor 
leader of great influence in a provincial city, 
another was a leading scientist who once 
belonged to a Communist-dominated pro- 
fessional group. 

Incidents of this sort and more recent ones 
arising from the security screening of crew 
members of trans-Atlantic vessels to clear 
them for shore leave have delighted the ene- 
mies of the United States in France and em- 
barrassed its friends. One of the latter, 
Raymond Aron, editorialist of the influential 
newspaper Le Figaro, wrote recently in the 
review Preuves: 

“Prestige is an element of the cold war. 
Current visa policy is detrimental to the 
prestige of the. United States: it makes it 
appear indifferent to the liberal principles 
of which the West is proud; still more, it 
makes the United States appear fearful, 
shaking, obsessed, * * * The persons most 
dangerous to the security of the United 
States certainly have impeccable dossiers 
without the least trace of affiliation with a 
totalitarian party. The really dangerous 
Communists are those who belong to clan- 
destine networks. These probably are not 
touched by the McCarran Act.“ 

Despite the obstacles, the multiple inter- 
views and screenings, the application that 
is two or three times as long as that for 
admission to any other western nation (most 
of whom wave United States citizens in on 
their passports alone), the waiting rooms of 
the visa section are always crowded. There 
is the French girl from the provinces going 
to America to marry a former GI; a black- 
bearded, black-clad Polish rabbi and his 
family, refugees from the new wave of anti- 
Semitism or the last one; a Czech mother 
and her 20-year-old daughter born in Ru- 
mania, racing to get to the United States 
before a 21st birthday takes the daughter off 
her mother’s Czech passport and uncrowded 
quota and makes her a Rumanian citizen, 
with years to walt for entry. 
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And in the office of Mr. Nadeau it is the 
final interview for the elderly Estonian cou- 
ple, George and Helen Nutov, their “last 
mile” on a 9-year odyssey in exile. The man, 
once a shopkeeper, now a worker in a French 
chemical factory, is gaunt, inarticulate, 
His wife is plump, sanguine, active, the fam- 
ily spokesman when, as now, the language is 
Prench. 

The Nutovs sit straight in thelr chairs, 
immobile, their inner anxiety revealed in the 
intensity with which they watch the consul 
as he turns over the papers testifying to their 
flight from the Red army in 1944 and their 
progress through a score of refugee camps 
across Central Europe in the years since. 

“This appears to be all in order,” Mr. Na- 
deau remarks, The man and woman ex- 
change a quick glance of triumph. “Now 
all you need is return visas from France, 
valid for 90 days.” 

The self-restraint, bought with how many 
hours of waiting in outer offices and how 
many interviews with benevolent bureau- 
crats, shows cracks. Is it possible that the 
man across the desk has misunderstood? Is 
all this endless filling up of forms and pro- 
curing of affidavits to provide them only with 
permission to visit America for 3 months? 
In the space of a few seconds panic floods 
visibly over exultation. 

The Nutovs confer in whispers and then 
the woman, her face flushed, rises and presses 
against the front of the desk. 

“But, Monsieur the Consul, we don’t want 

to come back. Won't they let us stay in 
America?” 
Another dizzying upsurge of morale comes 
as Mr. Nadeau explains that the return visa 
is simply the last safeguard demanded by a 
cautious immigration policy—provision of a 
haven to which the immigrant may return 
if for any reason he should subsequently be 
denied admission or deported. 

The tension dissipates in nervous laughter, 
but the hands that are raised to take the 
oath are still shaking when they sign the cer- 
tificate at the bottom of the last page of the 
last form. 

The Nutovs have made it. 


Ninth Congressional District Saddened 
Death of Merlin Hull 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 22, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including an editorial from 
the Eau Claire (Wis.) Leader of May 20 
regarding the death of our late colleague, 
the Honorable MERLIN HULL: 


Districr SADDENED BY DEATH or 
CONGRESSMAN 


Regardless of party politics, men and 
women throughout the Ninth District of Wis- 
consin were saddened by the death of Con- 
gressman MERLIN HULL, of Black River Falls, 
Everyone must feel admiration for this vet- 
eran politician, lawyer, and newspaper pub- 
lisher who devoted most of his life to public 
service and was still carrying on courageously 
up to the time he died quietly in his sleep 
after a critical illness. 

There are many things one might say 
about a man who was serving his 2ist year 
in the House of Representatives but there are 
some things one must say about Mr. Hur 
friend or foe. He was honest and sincere 
and his integrity in all these years was never 
questioned. 
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He guarded his own political position so 
well that he steadfastly refused to ever join 
with fellow Congressmen in a joint state- 
ment on important legislation or policy. He 
had his own ideas and expressed them. 

Mr. Hut was truly an independent in pol- 
itics and an independent thinker. He did 
not cut loose from a party and set himself up 
as a lone wolf, as others have done, but in his 
politics he was probably more independent 
than they. 

His voting record on major legislation— 
which is almost perfect on House rolicalls— 
shows that he voted with the Republicans 
(the party to which he belonged) and with 
the Democrats just about 50-50. As a Pro- 
gressive it was pretty much the same. 

One of the last of the Wisconsin Progres- 
sive old guard he was still an isolationist at 
heart like the older Bob La Follette, in whose 
footsteps he followed. So he opposed things 
like the Marshall plan and heavy spending in 
foreign countries. In domestic affairs his 
sympathies were largely with the New Deal 
and the Fair Deal. 

He derived his political strength from the 
labor unions, whose cause he usually cham- 
pioned, and from the farmers, for whom he 
worked diligently. He was heart and soul 
with the dairy bloc in Congress and strove 
with all his might to make butter supreme 
over oleomargarine. 

Perhaps more important was the fact that 
he tried to be a personal friend to everyone 
in his district. Any letter from a constituent 
was the most important order of business for 
his day and every correspondent felt that his 
Congressman had done the best he could for 
his cause. And it was sincere effort. 

MERLIN HULL was the kind of Congressman 
of which any district could be justly proud. 
He made it a point to be recorded on every 
issue. He was absolutely honest and it is 
doubtful if he ever even accepted a campaign 
contribution—especially for many years. 
Shocked and numbed by the sudden death 
of his loyal and trusted secretary, William E. 
Sanderson, last October, followed by the 
death in an automobile accident of Mrs. San- 
derson and Mrs. Patricia Schofield, other 
members of his official staff, Mr. HULL began 
his 11th term as Congressman under what 
proved to be an insurmountable handicap. 

He might have retired with an annual pen- 
sion of more than $5,000 a year. He was ap- 
parently financially well off otherwise. But 
he loved being a Congressman—he was even 
recorded on questions before the House in 
his last illness by being paired with opposi- 
tion absent Members—and we are happy that 
a kind providence permitted him to die a 
Congressman. 


Reorganization of the Department of 
Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1953 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I am including herewith a copy of the 
statement I made on May 21, 1953, be- 
fore the House Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations in support of Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 2 of the Department 
of Agriculture: 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to make a brief 


3 in support of Reorganization Plan 
0. 2. 


I think it is not only a desirable but a 
necessary measure if the Department of Ag- 


riculture is to function as an economical 
and efficient organization. I know of no one 
who is at all familiar with the situation who 
does not agree that a reorganization is in 
order. Whatever differences of opinion may 
exist are on the question of the form which 
reorganization should take. 

All of us know of the expansion which has 
taken place in the Department in the last 
20 years. Many new agencies have been es- 
tablished. Other agencies have been ex- 
panded or otherwise changed. In most cases 
the Secretary has direct control over these 
agencies and their functions. With respect 
to a few agencies he does not have this 
power, which means that while he is as- 
sumed to have authority over the entire 
Department and its functions, such is not 
actually the case. ; 

This was not an unusual situation with 
respect to Cabinet departments prior to the 
report of the Hoover Commission and the 
enactment of the Reorganization Act of 1949. 
However, under the provisions of the Reor- 
ganization Act of 1949, reorganization plans 
have been submitted to Congress and agreed 
in the case of most Departments. Two of 
these plans were adopted in 1949, the re- 
mainder in 1950. 

In that year a reorganization plan for Agri- 
culture similar to that for the other depart- 
ments was rejected by Congress. In the 
meantime reorganization bills for the De- 
partment of Agriculture based upon the rec- 
ommendations of the Hoover Commission 
have been introduced but no action has been 
taken, Thus today the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is the only member of the Cabinet 
who does not have full authority over all the 
agencies which are presumed to be under 
him. 

Furthermore the Department is woefully 
understaffed as far as Assistant Secretaries 
are concerned, Whereas most departments 
have from 3 to 8 Assistant Secretaries, Agri- 
culture has but 1. This puts a tremen- 
dous load on the Secretary, the Under Secre- 
tary, and the one Assistant Secretary. 

The purpose of Reorganization Plan No. 2 
of 1953 is to make the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Secretary in fact as well as in name. 
It will enable him to actually exercise the re- 
sponsibility for which he is held account- 
able as Secretary and will enable him to ad- 
just and improve the organization of the 
Department in the interest of efficiency and 
economy. It will make it possible for him to 
better the service which the Department is 
expected to render the people of this country. 

The plan itself is simple. It does five 
things: 

1, With the exception of certain agencies 
noted in section 1 (b) including the Farm 
Credit Administration, it transfers to the 
Secretary of Agriculture all functions not 
now vested in him, of all other officers and 
all agencies and employees of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

2. It creates two new positions of Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture to be appointed by 
the President and confirmed by the Senate. 

3. It creates the position of Administrative 
Assistant Secretary. 

4. It authorizes the Secretary to delegate 
the functions vested in him to any officer, 
agency or employee of the Department, sub- 
ject to giving public notice with opportunity 
for interested parties to be heard. It also 
sets up guideposts to be followed in the 
delegation of functions. 

5. It authorizes the transfer within the 
Department of records, property, and per- 
sonnel as well as unexpended balances of ap- 
propriations with the proviso that funds 
transferred may be used only for purposes 
or which appropriations were originally 
made. 

This plan differs from plan No. 4, sub- 
mitted in 1950, in the following particulars: 

1. It prohibits the use of transferred un- 
expended balances except for the purposes 
for which the appropriation was originally 
made, 
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2. It does not apply to the Farm Credit 
Administration. 

3. The Secretary is required to give public 
notice of important changes and to afford 
opportunity for interested persons to be 
heard. 

4. In redistributing functions the Secre- 
tary is required to seek to simplify and make 
efficient the operation of the Department, to 
place administration of farm programs close 
to State and local levels, and to adapt pro- 
grams to regional, State, and local conditions. 

These are important improvements to the 
1950 plan. They make it stronger and more 
effective. The lack of these improved pro- 
posals now contained in this plan was prop- 
erly the subject of criticism when the 1950 
plan was under discussion in Congress. That 
criticism has now been met. 

The important thing to remember about 
this plan is that it does not permit the Secre- 
tary or anyone else in the Department to 
change functions, What it does is to transfer 
to the Secretary all functions not now pos- 
sessed by him and to authorize him to dele- 
gate these functions to officers, agencies, and 
employees of the Department. It is a man- 
agement plan. 

The Secretary can transfer the administra- 
tion of a function to other agencies, but he 
cannot change a function, He cannot abol- 
ish a function, nor can he create a function, 
Neither the Secretary nor any of his sub- 
ordinates can expend funds except for the 
purposes and in the amounts previously au- 
thorized by Congress. When these facts are 
considered, most of the criticism which has 
been made of this plan simply does not stand 
up. It becomes unrealistic and extravagant. 

If this plan is bad then the similar and, 
in fact, practically identical plans approved 
by Congress in 1949 and 1950 for the Post 
Office, Treasury, Justice, Interior, Commerce, 
and Labor Departments are bad and should 
be repealed. 

If this plan, which in practical effect ap- 
plies only to the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, the Forest Service, the Soil Conser- 
vation Service, the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration, the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration, and the Office of the Solicitor, is bad 
then it must be said that the power which 
the Secretary already has to transfer func- 
tions in 10 other agencies in the Department 
is bad and should be taken away from him. 
The agencies over which he already has this 
power are some of the most important in 
the Department and include the following: 
Agricultural Research Administration, Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration, Com- 
modity Exchange Authority, Extension 
Service, Foreign Agricultural Service, Office of 
Budget and Finance, Office of Information, 
Office of Personnel, Office of Plant and Opera- 
tions, and Library, 

Take for instance the Production and 
Marketing Administration, by far the largest 
and most controversial agency in the De- 
partment. It is the result of a reorganiza- 
tion plan carried out by the Secretary in 
1945. It was originally a merger of 14 agen- 
cies and since that time agencies have been 
moved into it and moved out of it. No mate 
ter what we do with this plan the Secretary 
could abolish the PMA tomorrow. He could 
break it up into a dozen agencies and trans- 
fer its functions wherever he pleased. This 
is the agency which deals with price sup- 
ports and many other subjects allied there- 
to. Is it contended now that the Secretary 
should have any less power over an agency 
like the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
for instance? 

The proposal before us does not go nearly 
as far as the specific recommendations for 
reorganization of the Department of Agricul- 
ture made by the Hoover Commission, be- 
cause many of those recommendations in- 
volve important changes in the functions of 
the Department and even deal with func- 
tions of other departments, Yet one would 
think from some of the criticism which has 
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occurred that this plan went far beyond the 
Hoover recommendations, 

I have implicit confidence in the present 
Secretary of Agriculture. I know that he 
will not make important changes under this 
authority without consulting Congress, farm 
organizations, and representative farmers. 
He is a part of an administration which is 
leaning over backward in its efforts to recog- 
nize Congress as an equal and coordinate 
branch of government and to see that it 
fully retains its place as the policymaking 
branch. On many occasions Secretary Ben- 
son has affirmed his full concurrence in this 
viewpoint of the Eisenhower administration. 

But it is said: Suppose we have a Secre- 
tary of Agriculture with an inclination to 
ignore or flout Congress? I don’t think we 

ill have, but even in that unlikely event 
re has plenty of recourse. There 
this committee, the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, which has almost unlim- 
ited power to investigate the operations of 
all Government agencies. Then under sec- 
tion 136 of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act all congressional committees have the 
duty of exercising continuous watchfulness 
of the execution by administrative agencies 
of all laws coming within the jurisdiction 
of such committees. We have the appro- 
_priation power which in itself is probably 
sufficient to handle any situation which 
might arise. We have the power of leg- 
islation to correct any abuses. Finally, 
if need be, we have the power of impeach- 
ment. But I consider it unlikely that a sit- 
uation requiring any of these remedies would 
ever develop for the very good reason that 
under the plan now before us there can be 
no change which relates to functions and 
no juggling of appropriations. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel very strongly that 
the Secretary of Agriculture should have 
the same authority to put his house in order 
which is now by every other Cabi- 
net Official. That is the only question which 
is involved here. 

I believe that if he has the great respon- 
sibility for running this important Depart- 
ment he should also have the authority. 
And if we do not give him the authority 
which all experts on government reorgani- 
zation concede he should have, then we can- 
not well criticize the operation of the De- 
partment. Finally, I believe that if this au- 
thority is granted it will result in efficiency, 
economy, and in better service to the people 
of this country, all of whom are affected by 
the policies and activities of this important 
Department. 


Dropping of Color Barriers Is Urged in 
World Sodality Day Speech at Ford- 
ham 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 13, 1953 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 10, 1953, the Rev. Joseph P. Fitz- 
patrick, S. J., professor of philosophy at 
Fordham, delivered a truly inspiring 
speech at Fordham University to 25,000 
persons participating in an annual World 
Sodality Day. He made a stirring ap- 
peal in behalf of Puerto Ricans in the 
United States, and urged the dropping 
of color barriers. 

While all of us may not be in full ac- 
cord with all the statements made in 
the speech, nevertheless, in calling upon 
the people of his faith to work tirelessly 
until every colored child of God is cer- 


tain that his color will not prevent him 
from mingling with us on our own block, 
in our own club, in our own business, he 
has thrown the challenge to all. In 
calling upon the Catholic Church to work 
and pray that there may be unity among 
men, so that discriminations may be 
wiped out, he has set a fine example for 
those of all faiths and beliefs. His ex- 
hortations, his ideals, his pleas in be- 
half of humanity, are meant for all of 
us, regardless of our particular faith. 
If each of us truly practiced the teach- 
ings of our faiths or creeds, the miracle 
of unity among men would be accom- 
plished. Until those x all faiths, creeds, 


in their hearts — —.— and love for 
their fellow man, we cannot hope for 
true peace among men or nations. 

I am inserting Rev. Fitzpatrick's 
speech in the Recorp, as I am certain 
all Members of Congress will wish to 
read his powerful message: 


This is World Sodality Day. I wonder if 
you really know how important this is. I 
wonder if you really know that this act of 
devotion is not just a pageant which you 
enjoy. I wonder if you really know that this 
is one of the most important things that is 
happening in the world this afternoon. For 
while the world is trying desperately, 
through tears and bloodshed, to find some 
power that will bring men into one, you are 
gathered here to proclaim to the world that 
you have found that power in the life of 
Our Lord, and in the love of Our Lady. 

For in every war of recent years, whether 
men have been aware of it or not, they have 
been fighting in the vague hope that they 
would find the power that could unite them, 
that could reach the children who play in the 
snows of Alaska, and make them one with 
the children who run in play along the banks 
of the sacred rivers of India; some power 
that could reach to the black children in the 
forest of Africa and make them one with the 
children who pray for bread in Italy; who 
hope for freedom in China, That is the issue 
of the world today. That is why your pres- 
ence here is one of the most important things 
that is happening this afternoon. 

For as we stand here before the shrine 
of Our Lady, are you not joined throughout 
the world by her other children? Some of 
them stand to honor her beneath the beauti- 
ful mountains of Japan; others chant their 
hymns to her this afternoon in the bamboo 
groves of the Philippine Islands; brown 
children of Our Lady gather for their devo- 
tions in Bombay or Calcutta; black children 
in the Congo say the same Hail Mary to her 
as the children of Paris, of Buenos Aires, of 
Berlin. In English, Spanish, and German; 
in the many languages of Asia and the 
islands, Our Lady hears herself called 
Mother this afternoon. This is the miracle 
of unity, of love. This is what makes your 
devotion here so terribly important. To a 
world that is praying and crying for unity, 
you must proclaim the unity which you have 
already worked out in the love of the sodalist 
for Our Lord, and the devotion of the sodalist 
to Our Lady. 

This should show you all the more what 
the theme of today’s celebration means; 
Your apostolate must be Catholic. We use 
that word “Catholic” so often. I wonder 
how many of you really know what the word 
“Catholic” means? It is one of the four 
marks of the church; one of the four great 
signs by which all men were to know that 
this was the true church of Christ. Unless 
men see that the church is Catholic, they will 
not accept it as the church of Christ. The 
word “Catholic” means that the life of Christ 
in His church is perfectly suited to any way 
of life in the world that is not sinful. It 
means that a man does not have to stop 
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being a Negro in order to be another Christ; 
that a man does not have to stop being an 
Indian or a Japanese in order to be another 
Christ. It means that the life of Christ can 
express itself in a Chinese way of life as 
well as an American way of life without 
making them all the same. The power of 
Christ is great enough to make all men one 
no matter how different they are in every- 
thing else. As long as there is no injustice, 
it means that the life of the church can 
express itself just as richly among the poor 
in their huts in a Philippine village as it can 
in the inspiring atmosphere of a western 
monastery; that the beating of tom-toms in 
an African tribe can be turned into a hymn 
of praise as pleasing to God as a cathedral 
choir. Our Lord made it clear from the 
garliest days that neyer to be 
identified with any particular way of life, 
with what we could call today any particu- 
lar culture. God even gave a special revela- 
tion to Peter to drive it home to him. As 
you can read in the 10th chapter of the 
Acts of the Apostles, when Cornelius the first 
gentile asked to become a Christian and Peter 
went to visit him in his home, Peter spoke 
the words that should burn in your hearts 
and minds always: “You know well enough,” 
he said, “that a Jew is contaminated if he 
mingles with one of another race, or visits 
him; but God has been showing me that we 
ought not to speak of any man as profane 
or unclean. * * * I see clearly enough,” he 
said, “that God makes no distinction be- 
tween man and man; He welcomes anybody, 
whatever his race, who fears Him and does 
what piety demands.” (Acts x, 28 : 34-35.) 

Now the great danger to your apostolate 
today is, that it may not be Catholic. You 
may begin to think that, unless people do 
the ordinary things of life your way, they 
cannot live the faith in Christ’s way either. 
At a time when the greatest numbers of 
people in the world are fighting to be recog- 
nized as equal to ourselves, when they look 
for the faith that will show them the mean- 
ing of existence, we may give them the im- 
pression that they cannot be Christian un- 
less they become like Americans; that they 
cannot be like to Christ, unless they first 
become like to us. 

This is why the theme of your devotion 
today is the Catholic apostolate. In your 
effort to bring this great unity of the faith to 
all men, you must never force that faith into 
the narrow limits of your own social class, 
your own likes or dislikes; into the narrow 
limits of our American way of doing things. 

But why should we talk only about the 
great world. Why speak about a Catholic 
apostolate to the nations of the East, if you 
are not busy about a Catholic apostolate on 
your own block. Why talk about the Negroes 
in Africa, if you have not busied yourself in 
a thoroughly Catholic way about justice for 
the Negroes in New York. Why talk about 
missions to India if you have not shown con- 
cern for the greatest challenge that God has 
given us in the coming of the Puerto Ricans 
to New York. 

If we are thrilled at the thought that here 
at our devotion, the children of Our Lady, 
white and colored, are assembled in a unity 
of love, that the black children of Our Lady 
in the Congo are united with us in prayer 
and praise today, we should be tireless until 
every colored child of God is certain that his 
color will not prevent him from mingling 
with us on our own block, in our own club, 
in our own business. If we fail in this, we 


In the old law, in order to preserve the 
purity and truth of the religion of the one 
true God, God had explicitly forbidden the 
Jews to mingle with foreign peoples who 
worshiped false gods. If a Jew mingled 
with them, he was considered ritually un- 
clean; i. e., he was not permitted to rejoin 
his Jewish brethren in their religious rites 
until he had gone through a ceremony of 
purification. 
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may fail because we have not been Catholic; 
because we have locked our faith within the 
limits of a social class, within the limits of 
a neighborhood or a race—we will not allow 
the life of Christ to break across the bounda- 
ries of color in order to make us all one. 

Likewise with the Puerto Ricans: This is 
a question not of bringing them to the faith 
of Christ, because almost all of them are 
Catholics. With them it is a question of 
showing them love and respect and under- 
standing which they deserve from us as 
their brothers and sisters in Christ. 

Many of them are among the finest Cath- 
olics in New York; many others, through no 
fault of their own, nor through any fault of 
the priests who have labored so generously 
among them, have never received the train- 
ing in the faith which you enjoy. Last year 
in Puerto Rico, for about 2,200,000 Catholics 
there were 290 priests. At the same time in 
the New York diocese, with 1,300,000 Cath- 
Olics, there were 2,400 priests. Is it any 
wonder they do not have instruction? It 
seems to me that, in the face of the difficulty 
of sending priests to Puerto Rico, God in His 
providence has decided to bring the people 
here to enjoy the more abundant care we 
can provide. God brings them to us now, 
by thousands every month, and our love and 
respect and understanding will have much 
to do in deciding whether they will learn to 
enjoy the richness of a full Catholic life, or 
whether they will lose the faith they now 
have. 

And if we fail here, it may also be due to 
the same fault which our devotion here this 
afternoon is aimed at correcting. We may 
fail because we are not Catholic enough, be- 
cause we do not think the Puerto Ricans can 
be Catholics unless they become just like us. 
We want them to do things our way the 
minute they step off the plane. We may for- 
get that they come from an entirely differ- 
ent culture, they come from a tradition of 
Spanish Catholicism, into a city which is 
entirely different. What is more, they suf- 
fer all the trials that every group of immi- 
grants before them has suffered; uprooted 
from the island they love, they are thrown 
into the bewildering city of New York. 
Strangers in a strange land, unfamiliar with 
the language, anxious and afraid, they come 
here looking for a better life. The one thing 
that they should find here which is the same 
in Puerto Rico is their Catholic faith. This 
should be their refuge; this should be the 
bridge to make the passage easier. We 
should be the ones whose understanding and 
love should make their welcome a Christian 
one. This is the challenge that God gives to 
your apostolate. This is not easy. It has 
never been easy for people to understand 
the stranger. But of what value is our faith 
unless it gives us the grace and strength 
to receive the stranger who is our own. 

This is your apostolate, then. To be 
caught by the great vision of the meaning of 
your faith. To rise above the petty limits 
of your own life, your own likes, your own 
social class; to see the meaning of the unity 
which our faith and our faith alone can 
bring to men. And above all to be Catholic 
determined that all men must be embraced 
in a faith that makes them one with us in 
Christ, but leaves them their own identity 
as men. 


This Shall Not Be in Vain 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 


the following reading of a classic state- 
ment of the ideals for which World War 
II was fought and won which thrilled 
1,200 persons attending the annual din- 
ner of the Massachusetts Committee of 
Catholics, Protestants, and Jews. It was 
a speech dedicating the Fifth Marine 
Division Cemetery on Iwo Jima delivered 
by Rabbi Roland B. Gittelsohn, newly 
chosen spiritual head of Temple Israel 
and the famed division’s only Jewish 
chaplain: 
RABBI ON WORLD Wan II IDEALS 


This was the grimmest and surely the 
holiest task we have faced since D-day. Here 
before us lie the bodies of comrades and 
friends. Men who until yesterday, or last 
week, laughed with us, joked with us, 
trained with us. Men who were on the same 
ships with us, and went over the side with 
us as we prepared to hit the beaches of this 
island. 

Men who fought with us and feared with 
us. Somewhere in this plot of ground there 
may lie the man who could have discovered 
the cure for cancer. Under one of those 
Christian crosses, or beneath a Jewish Star 
of David, there may rest now a man who was 
destined to be a great prophet, to find the 
way, perhaps, for all to live in plenty, with 
poverty and hardship for none. Now they 
lie silently in this sacred soil, and we gather 
to consecrate this earth to their memory. 


NO EASY TASK 


It is not easy to do so. Some of us have 
buried our closest friends here. We saw 
those men killed before our very eyes. Any 
one of us might have died in their places. 
Indeed, some of us are alive and breathing 
at this very moment only because the men 
who lie here beneath us had the courage and 
the strength to give their lives for ours. To 
speak in memory of such men as these is 
not easy. Of them, too, it can be said with 
utter truth, “The world will little note nor 
long remember what we say here. It can 
never forget what they did here.” 

No, our power of speech can add nothing 
more to what these men and the other dead 
of our division have already done. All that 
we can ever hope to do is follow their exam- 
ple. To show the same selfless courage in 
peace that they did in war. To swear that 
by the grace of God and the stubborn 
strength and power of human will, their 
sons and ours shall never suffer their pains 
again. These men have done their job well, 
They have paid the ghastly price for free- 
dom. If that freedom be once again lost, 
as it was after the last war, the unforgivable 
blame will be ours, not theirs. So it is we 
the living who are to be dedicated and con- 
secrated. 

We dedicate ourselves, first, to live to- 
gether in peace the way we fought and are 
buried in this war. Here lie men who loved 
America because their ancestors, generations 
ago helped in her founding, and other men 
who loved her with equal passion because 
they themselves or their own fathers escaped 
from oppression to her blessed shores. 


WOULD BETRAY DEAD 


Here lie officers and men, Negroes and 
whites, rich and poor, together. Here no 
man prefers another because of his faith or 
despises him because of his color. Here there 
are no quotas of how many men from each 
group are admitted or allowed. Among these 
men there is no discrimination, no preju- 
dice, no hatred. Theirs is the highest and 
purest democracy. 

Any man among us the living who fails to 
understand that will thereby betray those 
who lie here dead. Whoever of us lifts his 
hand in hate against a brother, or thinks 
himself superior to those who happen to be 
in the minority, makes of this ceremony and 
of the bloody sacrifice it commemorates, an 
empty, hollow mockery. 
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To this, then, as our solemn, sacred duty, 
do we the living now dedicate ourselves; to 
the right of Protestants, Catholics, and Jews, 
of white and Negroes alike, to enjoy the de- 
mocracy for which all of them here have 
paid the price. 

To one more thing do we consecrate our- 
selves in memory of those who sleep beneath 
those white crosses and stars. We shall not 
foolishly suppose, as did the last generation 
of America’s fighting men, that victory on 
the battlefield will automatically guarantee 
the triumph of democracy at home. This 
war, with all its frightful heartache and 
suffering, is but the beginning of our genera- 
tion’s struggle for democracy. When the last 
battle has been won, there will be those at 
home, as there were the last time, who will 
want us to turn our backs in selfish isolation 
on the rest of organized humanity, and thus 
to sabotage the very peace for which we fight. 
We promise you who lie here: We will not 
do that. We will join hands with Britain, 
China, Russia, in peace, even as we have in 
war, to build the kind of peace for which 
you died. 

When the last shot has been fired, there 
will still be those whose eyes are turned 
backward not forward, who will be satisfied 
with those wide extremes of poverty and 
wealth in which the seeds of another war 
can breed. We promise you, our de 
comrades: This war has been fought by the 
common man; its fruits of peace must be 
enjoyed by the common man. We promise, 
by all that is sacred and holy, that your sons, 
the sons of miners and millers, the sons of 
farmers and workers, will inherit from your 
death the right to a living that is decent and 
secure. 


REJECTS APPEASERS 


When the final cross has been placed in 
the last cemetery, once again there will be 
those to whom profit is more important than 
peace, who will insist, with the voice of 
sweet reasonableness and appeasement, that 
it is better to trade with the enemies of man- 
kind than, by crushing them, to lose their 
profit. To you who sleep here silently, we 
give you our promise: We will not listen. We 
will not forget that some of you were burnt 
with oil that came from American wells that 
many of you were killed by shells fashioned 
from American steel; we promise that when 
once again men seek profit at your expense, 
we shall remember how you looked when 
we placed you reverently, lovingly, in the 
ground. 

Thus do we memorialize those who having 
ceased living with us, now live within us, 
Thus do we consecrate ourselves, the living, 
to carry on the struggle they began. Too 
much blood has gone into this soil for us 
to let it lie barren. Too much pain and 
heartache have fertilized the earth on which 
we stand. We here solemnly swear: This 
shall not be in vain. i 

Out of this, from the suffering and sorrow 
of those who mourn, this will come—we 
promise—the birth of a new freedom from 
the sons of men everywhere. Amen. 


Views of George E. Stringfellow on 
Limitation of Government Expenditures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1953 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 13, 1953, George E. Stringfellow, 
senior vice president of Thomas A. Edi- 


. 
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son, Inc., West Orange, N. J., and presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Taxpayers Asso- 
ciation, appeared before the House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, con- 
sidering limitation of Federal expendi- 
tures, and delivered a statement that 
because of its logical and well-considered 
conclusions deserves the widest possible 
recognition and acceptance. 

The statement made by Mr. String- 
fellow on the above occasion takes on 
added importance and significance when 
it is realized that he is a man who has 
gained high and honorable recognition 
as a leading businessman of New Jer- 
sey. A man of strong convictions and 
adherence to fundamental principles, he 
exemplifies in his life and his numerous 
activities that type of citizenship that 
makes for a strong America. 

I deem it a pleasure and a privilege to 
bring to the attention of our people this 
very worthwhile expression of his views 
on the all-important question of limita- 
tion of Federal expenditures, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE E. STRINGFELLOW, PRES- 
IDENT, NEw JERSEY TAXPAYERS ASSOCIATION, 
TO THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERA- 
TIONS OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
MONDAY, APRIL 13, 1953, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The New Jersey Taxpayers Association rep- 
resents the interests of New Jersey taxpayers, 
many thousands of whom constitute our un- 
derlying membership. 

The taxpayers of our State are affected 
more today by what is done in Congress than 
by the actions of the New Jersey Legisla- 
ture and the governing bodies of all of our 
21 counties, 568 municipalities, and 548 
school districts put together. 

New Jersey is a small State. It is highly 
diversified. Its farms are prosperous. Its 
seashore is one of the great playgrounds of 
the East. Its transportation systems carry a 
significant part of the commerce of the east- 
ern seaboard and along them is one of the 
greatest concentrations of industry in the 
Nation. But the taxable valuation of all our 
farms and forests, of all our factories and 
homes, and of all our commercial establish- 
ments, and of all the land on which these 
facilities rest—the taxable value of all of 
these put together is but seven-tenths of 
New Jersey’s estimated share of the Federal 
debt. 

Furthermore, our share of the Federal debt 
is more than 10 times as great as the com- 
bined debt of the State of New Jersey and 
of all of its municipalities, school districts, 
and counties. The mere interest on this 
debt costs New Jersey taxpayers more than 
our total State appropriations for the com- 
ing fiscal year. 

New Jersey, like other States, has had no 
easy course. Its fiscal pressures have been 
many and varied. Nevertheless, regardless 
of the political complexion of its various ad- 
ministrations, its finances over the years 
have remained sound. This is because the 
cornerstone of its fiscal structure is a con- 
stitutional provision which prohibits the 
Government from adopting an unbalanced 
budget. I quote the following from our con- 
stitution: 

“No general appropriation law or other law 
appropriating money for any State purpose 
shall be enacted if the appropriation con- 
tained therein, together with all prior ap- 
propriations made for the same fiscal period, 
shall exceed the total amount of revenue on 
hand and anticipated which will be available 
to meet such appropriations during such fis- 
cal period, as certified by the Governor.” 

The road to a balanced Federal budget be- 
gins with this time-honored principle of 
holding expenditures to revenues. We are 
in wholehearted agreement with this prin- 
ciple, which is the core of the Coudert bill 


(H. R. 2), and which would invoke by 
statute at the Federal level the principle 
contained in the citation above from the 
New Jersey constitution, at the same time 
permitting an exception in times of grave 
national emergency or war declared by a 
two-thirds vote of Congress. 

The problems of Federal finance are, of 
course, far greater than those of a single 
State. We must recognize too the tremen- 
dous impact of war upon Federal finance. 
But such considerations increase rather than 
decrease the necessity for sound fiscal policy. 

Perhaps we in New Jersey have been a little 
naive in times past in assuming that Con- 
gress controlled the Nation’s purse strings. 
Gradually, over the past few years, it has 
dawned upon us that to an alarming ex- 
tent this is not the case. Fiscal control by 
the elected legislative representatives of the 
people is the cornerstone of representative 
government. Loss of this control terrifies 
us. 
We are concerned today not with the 
extent to which this control has been lost, 
nor with the means by which it was lost. We 
are concerned with how it may be regained. 

We recognize the evolutionary nature of 
legislation as it moves on its course through 
Congress, and it may well be that adminis- 
trative and technical features of H. R. 2 
could be improved upon. Our particular ap- 
proval, however, is, of the principle set forth 
in the bill—the principle of a balanced Fed- 
eral budget. 

Adoption of this principle by the Federal 
Government would force the review of the 
programs and expenditures that are contrib- 
uting so greatly to national deficits in times 
of high revenue. 

We respectfully urge that your committee 
place its full weight in support of this prin- 
ciple. 

It is a sound principle. 

It works in New Jersey. 

We believe that it can and should be 
adapted to the fiscal practices of the Fed- 
eral Government, 


Hiss Case Hid Graver Issue 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1953 


Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the London (Eng- 
land) Sunday Times of March 22, 1953: 
Hiss Case Hip Graver IssuE—UNITED STATES 

CIVIL SERVANTS BETRAYED WAR SECRETS 


(By Rebecca West) 


Everybody knows it in London. Every- 
body knows it in Paris. Everybody knows 
it in Rome. The knowledge goes round and 
round the world and comes back again 
strengthened by the journey. What is it that 
everybody knows? That the United States 
is in the grip of anti-Communist hysteria; 
that people of liberal opinions are being 
dragged before inquisitorial committees and 
are defamed and insulted on the unsup- 
ported evidence of informers of the lowest 
character, and in consequence lose their em- 
ployment and their standing in the com- 
munity; and that free speech and thought 
have been banished from the soil of America. 
“Witch hunting” is the word which sums 
up this abominable crisis of transatlantic 
life. 

But, of course, this story has not the tex- 
ture of life, Horrible things certainly hap- 
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pen; there were Buchenwald and Belsen. 
But they were asymmetrical and inconsist- 
ent, as reality always is. The hand that 
planned the gas chamber encouraged the 
workers that fed it by hanging on the walls 
the slogan that happiness is to be found in 
the performance of duty. This account of 
the United States has the slick coherence 
of a Goebbels lie, the stereotyped character 
of Muscovite invective. Give us time, and 
we shall be calling the Americans Fascist 
lackeys. 

An imaginary college professor is evoked 
who is smeared by an accusation of com- 
munism, either because he is mildly liberal 
or because he once was a Communist, and 
then cast down to ruin, and the suggestion 
is made that if one does not swallow the 
witch-hunting legend whole one is a cal- 
lous brute who rejoices in the destruction 
of this unfortunate man of letters. Even 
so, in 1939, we used to be told that we must 
accept the Nazi legend whole, or be labeled 
barbarians who approved of the Sudeten 
Germans being hung, drawn, and quartered 
by the Czechs. 


CHALLENGE TO CORRUPTION 


Let us set it down as a preliminary to our 
researches that to tamper with academic 
freedom is to burn down those colleges which 
last longer than the colleges built of stone, 
because they are built of spirit; and that to 
call a liberal a Communist is an imbecility, 
for these are natural enemies like cats and 
dogs; and that past membership of the Com- 
munist Party can (if it has not led to actual 
complicity in crime) be counted as no more 
heinous than an old attack of tuberculosis. 

Let us then proceed to realize that the in- 
vestigating committees have dealt but little 
with college professors, and then hardly at 
all in the sense represented. A professor who 
proclaimed that he was a liberal cr that he 
had been a Communist would be thanked 
by the committee after he gave evidence, and 
it would be unlikely that any ill consequence 
would visit him. Where threats to academic 
freedom exist they come from other sources, 
The investigating committees deal with dif- 
ferent matters. For example, they hold in- 
quiries into the existence of corrupt practices 
within the civil services, and if this be witch- 
hunting, then so was the Lynskey tribunal. 

This may seem a startling announcement. 
But it happens to be the truth, and it can 
be checked by the printed reports of the in- 
vestigating committees. To learn the truth, 
it is necessary to dig back into the reports of 
5 years ago, and to keep a cool head. 

The investigations we must study give our 
attention to two witnesses who gave evidence 
at those hearings which made the problem 
of security within the civil service a national 
issue, Elizabeth Bentley and Whittaker 
Chambers. 


sa 


COURIER TO A SPY RING 


Both were curious personalities. What 
made Elizabeth Bentley curious was that she 
was not curious at all. An unobtrusive, 
watercolorish woman, last representative of 
an old and impoverished New England fam- 
ily, she managed to build all her experiences 
into the cheerful and cozy world to which 
her sort belongs, even when those experi- 
ences were highly incongruous. She joined 
the open Communist Party. It was as if she 
had joined the Women’s Institute. She was 
transferred to the underground Communist 
Party. It was as if her Women’s Institute 
had put her up as candidate for the county 
federation and she had been elected. She 
met a man called Jacob Golos, a Russian- 
born naturalized American, a member of the 
Soviet secret police, continuously engaged in 
the most sinister forms of espionage, and she 
lived in a party marriage with him. Thanks 
to her invincible quality, it was as if Mr, 
Right had come along. 

But Mr. Right died. After that, like a 
pious widow, she carried on his work. But 
she was supervised by other agents whom, 
since she was not in love with them, she 
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recognized quite simply as bad men, doing 
bad, unlawful things. She then went to the 
police and told them everything she knew 
about the Communist Party and its espio- 
nage. This took great courage, for some years 
earlier the party, conscious of unrest among 
its members, had arranged that a comrade 
named Juliet Stewart Poyntz should disap- 
pear off the face of the earth. 

What Miss Bentley told the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, and repeated to 
the Un-American Activities Committee on 
July 31, 1948, was that she had during the 
Second World War acted as courier to an 
espionage ring of civil servants in Washing- 
ton who were collecting information for the 
Communist Party, information which the 
terms of their employment forbade them to 
hand over to unauthorized persons. The 
terms of their employment also forbade 
them to be either Nazis or Communists. 

This espionage had done serious business. 
It was not a mere matter of repeating office 
gossip or of giving spare copies of documents 
which had been marked “Top Secret“ just 
for fun. Such genuine secrets as the date of 
D-day were transmitted; and there was a 
photographic apparatus at work which would 
not have been maintained to copy papers of 
trivial interest. It was a grave conspiracy, 
and Miss Bentley mentioned 32 civil servants 
who were involved in it. A number of these 
were able men in responsible positions, and 
the ablest of all was an economist named 
Harry Dexter White. 

She made it plain that she herself did 
not know him; but she had understood from 
various sources that, though he was not a 
member of the Communist Party, he con- 
stantly contributed material to the espio- 
nage ring, in full knowledge of its destina- 
tion. 

The easiest way for the English reader to 
grasp what a shocking assertion this was is 
to turn to that lively volume, Mr. Roy Har- 
rod’s biography of Lord Keynes. It contains 
an eloquent passage in which Mr. Harrod 
describes how in 1943 he was traveling by 
the midnight train from London to Oxford, 
in a carriage crowded with soldiers return- 
ing from leave, and was spelling out a badly 
typed official document, when a great exhila- 
ration lifted up his heart. He was reading 
the draft of the plan for the International 
Monetary Fund which had just been sent 
over by the Treasury Department of the 
United States. 


BRILLIANT HARRY WHITE 


It was an earnest that the United States 
were willing to come in and accept their full 
share of responsibility when there appeared, 
as there must appear after the war, a funda- 
mental disequilibrium of trade. This was 
the prescription which would save Great 
Britain from a slump and prevent world 
trade from collapsing on the heads of the 
war-shattered peoples. The draft was the 
work of Harry White. 

This man found it natural to deal with 
schemes on such a magnificent scale. The 
American-born son of Russian parents, slight 
and nervous, with few advantages in child- 
hood, he had risen to be Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury. He was, in the opinion 
of many, as able a man as ever worked there. 
He greatly impressed Leon Blum; and when 
he was opposite number to Lord Keynes at 
the Bretton Woods Conference even that 
fastidious man was enchanted by his electric 
vitality. 

It was nauseous to think of this brilliant 
man having contributed to these bits and 
pieces of treachery which Miss Bentley bore 
back to Mr. Right, in her own homely fashion, 
in a knitting bag. 

It may be asked how it happened that the 
Committee on Un-American Activities per- 
mitted this hearsay evidence to be given in 
open court. Again the answer is that it is 
for those who have no Lynskey tribunal to 
cast the first stone. For 5 weeks the Lynskey 
tribunal sat at Church House, and as often 


as not it was listening to hearsay evidence; 
and all the time it sat in open court. 

Let us be realistic and face what our laws 
have had to do for us in recent years. Both 
the Un-American Activities Committee and 
the British Tribunals of Inquiry (Evidence) 
Act of 1921, under which the Lynskey and 
six other tribunals have been appointed, 
came into being to deal with exceptional and 
unforeseen assaults on society, not to be re- 
pelled by any obvious and familiar applica- 
tions of the law. What are these assaults? 
They are plots hatched within the closed 
systems which the modern state must create 
within itself. It should be remembered that 
our English act was passed because allega- 
tions had been made that certain official 
papers had been deliberately destroyed in 
the Ministry of Munitions at the end of the 
First World War. The Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee pursues such ends. 


ROVING LINES OF INQUIRY 


It is hard to get justice for this body, large- 
ly because of its unfortunate name, which 
suggests unreasonable prejudice against 
yodeling or pagoda-building, or worse still, 
such foolishness as we English often per- 
petrate when we use the word “un-English.” 
But in fact it exists to counter activities 
more properly called anti-American, all car- 
ried on within these closed systems. It in- 
vestigates conspiracies by groups of unassinr- 
Uated immigrants, such as the Nazi bunds, 
and the Communist infiltration of trade 
unions, in which the genuine trade-union or- 
ganizations cooperate with it. And like our 
tribunals, it finds itself obliged to follow 
roving lines of inquiries, not limited by in- 
dictments, and listens to hearsay evidence, 
though it does not accept it as true without 
corroboration. 

But if it listened to hearsay evidence re- 
garding Harry White, it was before long to 
hear more direct testimony. A senior editor 
of Time magazine, named Whittaker Cham- 
bers, was brought before the committee un- 
der subpena and told it much more. 

This man was as extraordinary as Miss 
Bentley was ordinary. He looked like nobody 
else, and he was like nobody else. There are 
pages in his unkempt masterpiece, Witness, 
which recall the huge power, born of a virgin 
continent, of Walt Whitman. But there are 
other times when he recalls the world of 
Walt Disney. Months after he appeared be- 
fore the committee the evidence he had given 
before it brought him in danger of a charge 
for perjury. On discovering the documents 
which proved him innocent, he hid them in a 
pumpkin instead of handing them over to 
his solicitor, for no reason. He must simply 
have liked pumpkins better than solicitors 
and expressed his preference at an unsuit- 
able moment. 


WHEN HISS WAS NAMED 


Mr. Chambers affirmed that like Elizabeth 
Bentley he had been in the Communist 
underground and had left it in a state of 
moral reyulsion, and that he also, but some 
years earlier, in the late thirties, had handled 
a group of Washington civil servants who 
were Communists and Communist sympa- 
thizers, some of whom had been in her charge 
also. He maintained (though he was after- 
wards to withdraw it) that these men were 
not spies, but an infiltrating force to seize 
positions of power and influence. He too 
declared that Harry White, though not a 
member of the Communist Party, served its 
ends, well knowing what he did; and this 
time it was no hearsay evidence, for he 
claimed close personal knowledge of the man. 

It was unfortunate that he also men- 
tioned as full party member a man not so 
gifted as Harry White, but far better known 
and more beloved: Alger Hiss. He had not 
made any special attack on him. He named 
him without emphasis as one of a list of 
nine; the printed record of his evidence runs 
to 21 pages, and Hiss is mentioned on only 6 

_ of them. Nevertheless, from that day no 
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issue but the truth of his charge against Hiss 
really interested the public, which forgot 
the much more important issue of a wide- 
spread infiltration of the civil service. The 
controversy also took a strange and distract- 
ing form. 

The pro-Hiss party must have had as its 
nucleus Democrats who thought that Re- 
publican Congressmen were attacking Hiss 
as the emblem of the New Deal, along with 
@ number of people of high principle who 
believed Hiss to be a person of their own 
kind. But very soon it became not so much 
anti-Republican or pro-Hiss, as anti-Bentley 
and anti-Chambers, and the campaign was 
waged with a curious disregard for the facts. 
The pair were denounced as ‘jurers, 
though it soon became very clear that what- 
ever they were they were not that. 


EIGHT PAGES OF MEMORANDA 


Within the first fortnight of the inquiry 
seven persons had refused to tell the com- 
mittee whether they were or had been mem- 
bers of the Communist Party, on the plea 
that they were exercising their constitu- 
tional right to refuse to answer a question 
if the answer might incriminate them. Of 
these, 4 had been mentioned as Commu- 
nists by both Miss Bentley and Mr. Cham- 
bers, 2 had been mentioned by Miss Bentley | 
alone, and 1 by Mr. Chambers alone. 
Their refusal to answer did not prove that 
they were Communists, but it indicated the 
existence of a situation which might have 
led Miss Bentley and Mr. Chambers to form 
an honest belief that that is what they were. 
Thereafter any scrupulous person would have 
hesitated to speak of perjury. 

One of these witnesses, a well-known 
lawyer named Lee Pressman, was afterwards 
to appear before the committee and to admit 
his membership of the Communist Party 
and participation in an underground cell 
composed of persons named by Miss Bentley 
and Mr. Chambers. 

Against this it had to be reckoned that 
several persons whom they had mentioned 
denied all that had been said about them. 
One was afterward convicted of perjury. 
Another was Harry White, who was in the 
end to give more evidence than he intended, 
and in a contrary sense. On his appearance 
before the committee he told its members, 
as he had already told the press, that he was 
astonished at the charges made against him 
by Miss Bentley and Mr. Chambers, and he 
asked for consideration because of the state 
of his heart; 3 days later Harry White was 
found dead in his bed and the cause as- 
signed was heart failure. Thereafter his 
name was not mentioned in the investiga- 
tions. But when he had been in his grave 
for 4 months, the conflict between Chambers 
and Hiss reached its climax, and Chambers 
disclosed his cache of papers which he swore 
he had received as courier to the espionage 
ring. Among them were eight pages of 
memoranda relating to Treasury activities, 
which need never have been put in that 
form had they not been intended for some- 
one who had no right to receive them 
through official channels. They were in 
Harry White’s handwriting. 

It is doubtful whether Harry White was 
genuinely a Communist sympathizer. His 
friends describe him as a man who liked 
to have a finger in every pie. It must have 
been delightful for him to represent the 
United States at Bretton Woods; to enjoy 
a special tie of friendship with Lord Keynes; 
to enjoy not less close a tie with Leon Blum; 
and to have, as well, a secret understanding 
with the Russians. 

Much of Harry White’s doings must have 
been as nearly devoid of moral significance 
as a stroke that puts spin on a ball as it 
leaves the tennis racket. But that all was 
as close to innocence must be doubted; for 
there are signs that he was not a free agent. 
Mr. Chambers speaks of him as an extremely 
neryous man, constantly fretted by alarm lest 

_ his contacts with the Communist under- 
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ground be discovered. In 1938 Mr. Chambers 
warned him that he had left the party and 
would denounce him if he also did not make 
the break. But in 1941, when Miss Bentley 
started work in Washington, she found that 
Harry White, after a period of inactivity, was 
again giving material to an espionage group, 
though his apprehensiveness was a joke 
among its members. 

Light is thrown on his case by similar 
persistence on the part of another civil serv- 
ant, whom Mr. Chambers described as a 
frightened child. He, too, worked for Mr. 
Chambers and was warned by him when he 
left the party, and he, too, 3 years later, was 
found working for an espionage group, 
though he was in a sweat of fear when he de- 
livered his material. It is certain that Mr. 
Chambers and Miss Bentley were right in 
their estimate of this man's character, for 
his evidence before the committee was a wail 
of terror; and what he feared was uncon- 
nected with the committee. 

WATCHING FOR A BREAKDOWN 

Miss Bentley says that she commented 
on his panic-stricken state to a civil servant 
who worked closely with him. The agent 
replied blandly that he and his wife used 
to watch this man for signs of breakdown 
and then asked him to supper and gave him 
broiled lobster, of which he was very fond, 
and after that he was all right. This same 
agent received Harry White back to the group 
after his temporary inactivity. 

It is impossible not to fear that there was 
some grimly compulsive force at work which, 
as soon as it was certain that Mr. Chambers’ 
threats of exposure were coming to nothing, 
blackmailed these men back to do the work 
they alone could do. It is impossible not to 
fear that Harry White, this gifted and playful 
man, began by putting a finger in every pie, 
but ended in giving his whole body over to 
the rack. The printed record suggests that 
he served a cause that was Mot his by helping 
to build up within the closed system of the 
civil service another closed system, and that 
barbaric in character. 

It would be a strange government, indeed, 
that felt no curiosity when faced with such 
intimations of disorder. To call such cu- 
riosity “witch hunting" must be the care- 
less repetition of an impudent piece of 
Communist propagenda; and it cannot even 
be justified by the pretense that investiga- 
tions at first reasonable degenerated later 
into “witch hunts.” The printed record 
shows no more inquisitiveness at work then 
than the situation would have provoked in 
any society not manifestly insane, 
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United States Buying Hatred 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 22, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, as part of my remarks I am including 
an article by Constantine Brown that re- 
cently appeared in the Evening Star. 
Mr. Brown writes of a subject which is 
giving most Americans a great deal of 
concern. All Members of the House 
should be interested in the subject mat- 
ter of his article: 

UNITED STATES BUYING HatTreD—FRENCH 
FRIEND SAYS EUROPEANS DISCOUNT RED 
THREAT, WANT YANKS To Go HOME 
A highly reputable and experienced French 

newspaperman, whose business takes him all 

over Europe, writes in a letter received re- 


cently by this reporter that at no time dur- 


ing his long career has he noticed as much 
annoyance and dislike—fringing on hatred— 
toward America and Americans. 

Everywhere in Europe distrust and antipa- 
thy for the United States has reached an 
unprecedented height. The fact that this 
country has contributed so many billions for 
the economic recovery of the free countries 
in the West is remembered by only a handful 
of politicians, bankers, and industrialists. 
But the masses on whom the governments 
depend have completely forgotten. 

“Go home, Yankee” is no longer a Com- 
munist slogan. It represents actually the 
general feeling of our friends. Tou are like 
a guest who has overstayed his welcome,” 
writes this unattached newspaperman—a 
rarity in the European newspaper fraternity. 

The restoration of European industries 
helped at first because they prevented large- 
scale unemployment. But now the factories 
cannot sell much of their production be- 
cause of the lack of markets. Unemploy- 
ment due to overproduction is staring the 
Europeans in the face. This is the main 
Treason why the Russian peace dove has been 
accepted with such alacrity by the rank and 
file of the people west of the Rhine. 

Europeans care little about the lack of 
freedoms in the U. S. S. R. and satellite coun- 
tries and discount as “not our business” 
the reports of concentration and forced 
labor camps. All Europeans west of the 
Rhine hate the idea of serving in their 
national armed forces and consider our urg- 
ing for an increased defense system as an 
interference in thelr domestic affairs. 

The war-weary Europeans believe the Com- 
munist charges that “America intends to 
make her allies into cannon fodder and has 
fattened them up through the Marshall plan 
in order to use them later in fighting Russia 
with the sons of European mothers.” 

With very rare exceptions, the American 
propaganda services have done nothing to 
prevent this situation and Americans by 
and large have behaved like boors,” writes 
this pro-American friend, Even the influx 
of American tourists has not been welcome 
in some countries such as France and Italy. 
Some industries have benefited from the im- 
port of dollars, but on the other hand this 
has also raised the cost of living for people 
who during the summer season cannot spend 
money as lavishly as the Americans. 

Germany, where the anti-American feel- 
ing has been felt less in the past, is at the 
point of following the example of her neigh- 
bors. The American troops are well dis- 
ciplined and behaved. But the presence of 
any army of occupation on a foreign terri- 
tory for a long time is necessarily resented 
by the populace. The fact that this army 
is a shield against possible aggression from 
the East makes little impression on the 
people in towns and villages. Until the 
enemy actually marches in they cannot see 
the threat of an invasion. 

The idea that the Russians have no hostile 
intentions toward the people of Western 
Europe is gaining. ground daily. It is a 
matter of indifference to these people today 
whether the U. S. S. R. and her satellites 
want to haye a showdown with the United 
States. That, in the opinion of good Euro- 
peans is a matter between those two powers. 
They see no reason whatsoever why they 
should be sucked into such a maelstrom, too, 

Even our proffered help to the French 
who are fighting in Indochina seems to be 
misunderstood. This war which has been 
going on for 7 years has drained the French 
treasury of upward of $6 billion and is 
highly unpopular. The prevailing opinion 
of the man in the street who happens to 
talk about that far away colonial campaign 
is that by a good understanding with Mos- 
cow the war could be called off immediately. 
America, they say, is throwing a few hun- 
dred million dollars into it to keep the 
kettle boiling for its own purposes. The 
political men who know better don’t dare 
contradict this view too loudly. They know 
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that elections may be around the corner 
and the man in the street holds the life of 
the politicians in his hand. 

But where the man in the street and the 
politician see definitely eye to eye is in the 
agreement that Europe needs no armed 
forces and no dollars but only new markets, 
And the 800 million people who live behind 
the Iron Curtain are potential customers for 
everything from shoelaces to electrical 
equipment. There is no need to worry over 
dollar balances. These people are ready to 
barter as soon as Moscow says the word. 
Moreover, the story is going around in Eu- 
rope that ‘there are mountains of gold in the 
U. S. S. R.,“ more than America guards so 
jealously in its caves. 

“You would be surprised,” concludes the 
French newsman, “if you. came to Europe, 
at the amount of hostility which prevails 
against your country and your countrymen. 
You would be equally surprised to find out 
the esteem in which the Russians are held 
in many sections of Europe.” 


There Is Need for Adequate Funds for 
Hospital Construction Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1953 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
bill which we vote on today carries the 
appropriation for the hospital construc- 
tion fund. Although the need for hos- 
pital facilities is greater today than it 
was a year ago, yet, the Appropriations 
Committee having jurisdiction of the 
matter has cut the appropriation $25 
million below that of last year. 

The reason is alleged to be the need 
for balancing the budget. We all know 
that such is necessary. It should have 
been done long ago. However, there are 
many ways it can and should be done, 
but, on what justifiable basis can we cur- 
tail and cut down an appropriation that 
is so necessary to communities that have 
no hospitals whatsoever, or, are in need 
of increased facilities? A hospital may 
mean the difference between life and 
death for some unfortunate individual. 

Within the next week or two we will be 
asked to appropriate several billions of 
dollars to nations across the ocean. 
And, yet, today we are told we cannot 
afford to appropriate adequately to 
carry on a hospital-building program in 
our own country. If we as a nation are 
in such straitened circumstances as 
that, then, we better think seriously be- 
fore we send more of our money to all 
corners of the world. 

The need for hospital beds continues 
to increase regardless of all the new con- 
struction that goes on each year. The 
deficiency is growing instead of dimin- 
ishing each year. We are not keeping 
pace with the growth in population. At 
the present time the estimated deficiency 
of this Nation’s hospital bed need is 
appproximately 733,000 to 850,000 beds 
in the 4 basic categories of general, 
mental, tuberculosis, and chronic. To 
cope only with the factor of population 
increase and obsolescence there is a need 
for 30,000 additional beds annually. If 
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this hospital survey and construction 
program is reduced to $50 million, it will 
mean that the already tremendous defi- 
cit of 850,000 hospital beds will be in- 
creased next year instead of decreased. 
Thus, without the additional sum of $25 
million requested in President Eisen- 
hower’s budget, we will be going back- 
ward instead of forward. My duty is 
clear. I shall vote to increase the 
amount to the figure requested by Pres- 
ident Eisenhower. 


tar 


Address by the Secretary of Agriculture at 
18th Annual Meeting of Delta Council, 
Cleveland, Miss. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES 0. EASTLAND 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1953 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a very able 
address delivered by the Honorable Ezra 
Taft Benson, Secretary of Agriculture, 
at Cleveland, Miss., on May 21, 1953. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

We SHALL Nor Bury THE TALENTS 


(Address by Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary 
of Agriculture) 


It is a privilege and a pleasure to be here 
with you for this meeting of the Delta Coun- 
cil. You confer upon me a signal honor by 
inyiting me to speak to you on this impor- 
tant occasion. 

The Delta Council is unique among the 
many organizations with which I have been 
acquainted in my lifetime. 

I am impressed with the wide interests of 
your membership—farmers, merchants, cot- 
ton shippers, bankers, newspaper and radio 
people, doctors, lawyers, and others. 

I commend you for your willingness to 
cooperate, to serve on committees, to put 
in long hours of work and discussion with- 
out financial compensation. 

I am keenly aware of your program and 
accomplishments, out of which came the 
National Cotton Council, with your own 
great leader, Oscar Johnston, as its organizer 
and its first and longtime head. 

So I am truly honored to be here. And 
may I say also that I am fully cognizant of 
the deep insight into agricultural problems 
which characterizes the Mississippi delega- 
tion and other delegations from the South 
in the Congress of the United States. The 
Department of Agriculture leans heavily 
upon them for guidance. 

I am not here in the role of a reformer. 
I did not come to tell you what you should 
do about your problems, but I would appre- 
ciate it very much if the Delta Council would 
give me some good suggestions as to what we 
should do about our problems. 

My purpose here is to learn what you have 
on your minds concerning farm programs 
and policies. I am here to discuss, to ask 
questions, to counsel with you, and to give 
you a frank report on the first 4 months of 
our stewardship. 

In the 25th chapter of the Gospel accord- 
ing to St. Matthew we find the parable of 
the talents, In that parable, you recall, a 
man about to go to a far country called his 
servants and gave his wealth into their 
charge. To one servant he gave 5 talents, 
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to another he gave 2, and to still another 
he gave but 1. 

Now what happened? The servant with 
the 5 talents put them to use in wise trading, 
and when the master returned he presented 
him with 10. Similarly, the servant with 
2 talents garnered 2 more. 

But the servant to whom 1 talent had 
been given, fearing that he might lose it, 
dug in the earth and buried the treasure; so 
that when the master called for the account- 
ing he could say only that he had hidden 
the talent in the ground and preserved it 
just as it was when he received it. 

And the parable relates that the master 
Was angry and that he punished the lazy and 
unprofitable servant. 

Four months ago the new leadership of 
the Department of Agriculture took office. 
You, the people, acting through the Presi- 
dent, gave into our charge the talents of 
the strengthening and more effective admin- 
istration of farm programs. 

Four months is but a brief period; yet it 
is enough to chart a course or indicate a 
direction. 

What have these 4 months shown as to 
our attitude toward the farm programs and 
farm problems that are our legacy? 

They have shown that we do not intend 
to dig a hole in the earth and bury these 
programs, 

They have shown that we do not intend 
to stand still and do nothing about making 
the farm programs work better. 

They have shown that We do not intend 
to wait for the farm problems that confront 
American agriculture—problems not of our 
making—to solve themselves. 

On the contrary, we have set out to make 
the talents you have entrusted to us—the 
programs of research, conservation, electri- 
fication, crop insurance, credit, and price 
support—we have set out to make these pro- 
grams better, more efficient, and capable of 
serving American farmers with greater effec- 
tiveness. 

We will not bury the talents. 

We have set our course to carry out the 
pledges President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
made to the American farmer last fall, and 
specifically the pledges he made to the ag- 
riculture of the South in Memphis and else- 
where. 5 

The primary concern of this administra- 
tion is the general welfare of all our people, 
Whatever is good for the people, we are in- 
terested in. We want to foster it—we want 
to encourage it. 

My primary responsibility as Secretary of 
Agriculture is the economic stability and 
welfare of the farm people. As Secretary, I 
will always work for the good of the farm 
people, believing that this is in the inter- 
ests of the general welfare. 

Let me make this one point clear: It shall 
ever be my purpose to do all in my power to 
help deyelop and maintain a sound economy 
for agriculture—in the South, the North, 
the East, and the West. 

I do not minimize the problems we in ag- 
riculture face. There are many difficulties 
to be overcome. I could point out that the 
situation into which the new leadership has 
stepped was not of our making. Serious 
errors have occurred through the years. 
Some of the farm programs have been so 
administered that they helped create the 
problems we now face, 

But I do not believe you want me to talk 
about what has been—but about what is the 
existing situation, with all its advantages and 
disadvantages, and there are many of both— 
and about what we hope to accomplish, 

Here in the Delta you are much concerned 
with the present and future of cotton. 

A very real problem of the cotton farmer 
at this time is the cost-price squeeze. Costs 
are up, prices are down. 

In this cost-price squeeze, many factors 
are involved. As the general price level of 
the entire economy rose, the things farmers 
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buy increased in price. But for 2 years now 
the price level of the things farmers sell 
has been going down, and their costs have 
stayed up. 

The cost of an average family cotton farm 
today, including land and equipment, is 
probably three times what it was in 1940, 

Meantime, cotton prices have sharply de- 
clined since the peak of 421% cents in April 
1951. The April 1953 price was slightly un- 
der 31144 cents a pound, 

This cost-price squeeze has naturally been 
reflected in declining income. On the cot- 
ton farms of the Mississippi Delta, operators 
and their families averaged a return of 96 
cents an hour in 1950. In 1951 this was 
down to 77 cents an hour. Last year it 
was only a little more than in 1951. 

The most serious problem currently fac- 
ing the entire cotton industry is the sharp 
drop in cotton exports. 

In recent years production has been geared 
to supply our domestic requirements of 
about nine to nine and a half million bales 
and to leave us some 5½ million bales or 
more for export. In 1949-50 and 1951-52, we 
successfully moved an exportable surplus of 
this amount, and we could also have done so 
in 1950-51, if our crop had not been so 
sharply curtailed in that year. 

Exports this season, however, as we all 
know, will probably be around 3½ million, 

The question is whether this is merely an 
“off” year in our exports or whether we 
have come up against something more 
fundamental that calls for a reappraisal of 
our entire cotton market situation. 

The central fact in the situation seems to 
be that we are faced again with an abun- 
dance of foreign cotton such as we knew in 
the late 1930's. Foreign producers are offer- 
ing their cotton to the world at prices that 
will get much of the business. This is gen- 
erally less than our 90-percent support price. 
We are finding offrselves in the position of 
the world’s residual supplier. 

We cannot, of course, object if our neigh- 
bors around the world want to grow cotton 
and export it in competition with our own, 
But we ought to be sure that as the world’s 
largest producer and exporter of cotton we 
do not mislead our friends into a course of 
action that may in the end be costly for 
them as well as for ourselves. I mentioned 
earlier our crop of 1950-51. In that one sea- 
son our planted acreage was cut by more 
than a third. Our production fell from more 
than 16 million bales to about 10. Then 
we discovered that with the Korea dan- 
ger and the Korea boom we might not have 
enough cotton after all. For the first time 
in 85 years, the Federal Government put re- 
strictions on our cotton exports. The effect, 
of course, was to make cotton scarce outside 
the United States. Foreign cottons sold in 
many cases at 80 cents and even a dollar a 
pound. This was a bonanza for foreign 
cottongrowers, and they responded just as 
would be expected—they rushed in the next 
year to plant more cotton. Now we have 
world production exceeding consumption, 

I am not making these points in a partisan 
spirit. But I believe the facts about how 
the present situation developed should be 
made plain. 

We have some points of strength in our 
position. One is the progress that our 
breeders and agronomists have made in im- 
proving the quality and uniformity of our 
crop. Our representatives abroad assure us 
that American cotton enjoys a fine reputa- 
tion for quality. We should further develop 
that reputation and safeguard it. By shar- 
ing our technological knowledge, we can no 
doubt help to increase the total consump- 
tion of cotton. In the marketing field our 
exporters can serve our foreign customers by 
carrying stocks of cotton abroad. 

Now, what is the Department doing about 
this situation? 

The 53 cotton leaders who met with us in 
Washington in February centered much of 
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their discussion around this principal point: 
How to stimulate exports during the imme- 
diate months ahead. 

As you know, a smaller advisory committee 
was immediately set up to make a thorough 
study of the cotton-export situation. Work 
is already under way to carry out some of 
their recommendations, 

We have sent a marketing specialist to the 
Far East who will devote his entire efforts 
to looking into the decline in United States 
cotton exports to the Orient countries and 
to studying possible means by which those 
exports may be increased. A similar survey 
is being conducted in Europe. 

This work is part of the whole broad effort 
to promote exports of agricultural products 
being undertaken by the Department’s newly 
created Foreign Agricultural Service. 

As another aid to increased foreign mar- 
kets for our agricultural products, the De- 
partment has endorsed legislation which 
would authorize Federal insurance against 
certain abnormal risks on United States 
products stored overseas, 

A significant trend affecting the market 
for cotton is the dwindling demand for cot- 
ton used in tire cords. For 30 years this had 
been the biggest single end-use market, aver- 
aging more than a half million bales an- 
nually, and in recent years considerably 
more. 

Judging by the events of the past year, 
we have lost perhaps three-fourths of that 
market to rayon. We have lost an outlet 
for, roughly, half a million bales of cotton, 
nearly a hundred million dollars’ worth of 
farm production, a market for about 800,000 
acres of cotton land. 

Why was this market lost? It was lost 
because industrial research developed a rayon 
fiber specifically for use in tire cord. Indus- 
try was not concerned with developing a 
fiber that would look good, or feel good, but 
a fiber that could withstand the particular 
stresses and strains that good tire cord re- 
quires. They developed that kind of fiber— 
of such high strength that a rayon tire can 
be made with a smaller amount of fiber than 
a cotton tire—and that is where price enters 
in. And that is how industry has taken this 
long-time market away from cotton. 

I want to quote just two sentences from 
the very eloquent testimony of Rhea Blake, 
of the Cotton Council, before the Agricul- 
ture Subcommittee on Appropriations last 
month. He said, “When we look at the tire- 
cord market * * * it is really incorrect to 
say that cotton has been priced out of the 
market. Gentlemen, cotton has been re- 
searched out of it.” 

I cite this one example to show how much 
cotton, now and in the future, must depend 
on research. We must make every effort to 
secure for cotton and for all of agriculture 
parity of research with industry. The pool- 
ing of industry and Government resources 
for research has produced some remarkable 
Innovations in production, ginning, and proc- 
essing of cotton and cottonseed. 

But in many other important aspects, we 
have only just begun. We are only beginning 
to learn how to plant to a stand, control 
seedling diseases, eliminate weeds between 
the rows, and control second growth after 
defoliation. 

As we advance on these fronts, we come 
nearer to complete mechanization on many 
cotton farms. 

And mechanization, as you all know, is 
among the great hopes for reducing the cost 
of producing cotton. 

One big advantage of cotton is that it can 
be modified chemically, and we have only 
begun to exploit this. Even so, the cotton 
industry is already collecting dividends. 

Work at the Southern Regional Research 
Laboratory in New Orleans, on partial acety- 
lation of cotton fiber, has made it possible to 
produce fabrics with greater resistance to 
heat, rot, and acids. This not only increases 
the usefulness of the fabrics, but expands 
the possible market outlets. 


For example, cotton has long been the fa- 
vored fiber in the power-laundry industry. 
Covers for ironers and presses require resist- 
ance to heat. Untreated cotton covers last 
about 1 week. Covers made of synthetic fi- 
bers have a service life of 2 to 3 weeks, and 
certain special high-cost types from 4 to 6 
weeks. Acetylated cotton offers laundry op- 
erators a cover that will last as long as high- 
cost synthetics at half the price. 

A new washable flameproofed cotton fab- 
ric is now possible through an improved 
process known as the THPC method that was 
announced by the Southern Laboratory just 
a few weeks ago. 

Just this week the Department of Agri- 
culture reported progress toward the develop- 
ment of a wrinkleless cotton cloth, which has 
better wearing resistance than ordinary 
cloth. Its appearance and feel are un- 
changed. 

We must have more of such advances if 
cotton is to hold its markets. Competition 
from the synthetic industry is aggressive. It 
is well financed. It is well planned. The 
production in the United States of such 
items as nylon and rayons is equal to 3.3 
million bales of cotton a year. We must push 
our own research just as vigorously as we can. 
I trust that in the years ahead the Congress 
will see fit to increase funds available for 
this most basic and most important part of 
our program for the long-time betterment of 
agriculture. 

Larger and more imaginative sales promo- 
tion on the part of the entire cotton indus- 
try is needed. Recent gains in the use of 
cotton for women's apparel indicate that sales 
promotion does pay dividends. The Maid of 
Cotton promotion has shown the potentiali- 
ties of cotton in all kinds of fashion apparel. 
Cotton is also making gains in the rug mar- 
kets. 

Cotton from the farm up through indus- 
try is now going through a critical period 
a kind of revolution that has been in prog- 
ress for more than a decade and that is 
just now getting up a full head of steam. 
Let me cite a few comparative facts. 

In 1940 there were no mechanical pickers 
or strippers—now there are over 12,000 pick- 
ers and 20,000 strippers—to harvest from 4.5 
to 5 million bales of cotton. 

It takes the average hand picker about 
100 hours to harvest a bale of cotton—it 
takes a mechanical picker about 1 hour, 

In 1940 we were defoliating practically no 
cotton acres—now we defoliate about 3 mil- 
lion acres. 

In 1940 herbicidal weed control was vir- 
tually unused for cotton—last year 300,000 
acres received treatment with herbicides. 

In 1940 growers were using over 60 varieties 
of cotton. Last year they used 28, and about 
9 acres out of 10 were planted to the 10 
leading varieties. 

We have made great progress. Yet, I re- 
peat, we are just getting up steam. We have 
just about got into position to make the 
kind of explosive technological progress 
that characterized wheat production in the 
thirties, and corn and rice a little later. 

During the past decade, we cut down by 
one-fourth the amount of labor needed to 
produce a unit of cotton. But this was only 
about half as good as the record made with 
corn and rice. In 1950 it took twice as many 
man-hours of labor to produce a dollar's 
worth of cotton as a dollar's worth of wheat. 

Last year about one-fifth of the cotton 
crop was harvested by mechanical pickers. 
Compare that with corn or wheat. 

Yes; cotton is on its way—but the road 
ahead is long. 

We in the Department of Agriculture want 
to be of maximum help on that long road. 
I am here, I repeat, neither as a reformer, 
nor as one who will presume to tell you 
the answer to all your problems. 

On the contrary, I wish to pay a truly 
sincere compliment to the men and women 


of the South for the amazing progress you 


have made in all phases of your economy. 
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No one can visit here without being most 
favorably impressed. You are increasing 
your per capita income at a much faster 
rate than the Nation as a whole. That is 
also true of the comparative rate of gain in 
cash farm income. 

You have had a vast industrial develop- 
ment. Between 1940 and 1950, total popula- 
tion in the South increased 15 percent— 
while farm population decreased 20 percent, 
You are building thousands of new factories 
and industrial plants every year, and there 
are now 70 percent more persons employed 
in manufacturing in the South than there 
were in 1939. This means more buyers of 
farm products. 

Here in the Delta area significant changes 
have occurred in your agriculture. I am 
told there are four times as many beef cows 
in the area now as there were in 1930. You 
are growing a much larger acreage of oats 
and soybeans than you did in 1930, and there 
is increasing emphasis on pasture. 

I am told that, here in the Delta, it takes 
about 150 hours of man labor to produce a 
bale of cotton when hand and mule methods 
are used. But with complete mechaniza- 
tion the job might be done with as little as 
10 to 15 hours. This is a staggering differ- 
ence. It points up the fact that we need 
to train some of our young people for non- 
farm employment. We must also train some 
of them to operate complex and expensive 
machinery. Also that we need to keep indus- 
trialization increasing in the South and that 
the avenues of nonfarm employment oppor- 
tunities must be kept open. We must have 
parity of opportunity for the young people 
of the South. 

Besides these questions of the future, we 
have some very immediate problems to face. 
With lower cotton exports, no sizable in- 
crease in domestic consumption, and carry- 
over reserves rebuilt, it was evident early in 
our consideration of cotton problems that 
immediate steps should be taken to avoid 
the accumulation of burdensome, price-de- 
pressing surpluses. Therefore, we called on 
farmers to reduce their 1953 cotton plantings 
by about 18 percent below those for 1952. 

This adjustment would be voluntary. 
That is the way we would like it and the 
way, I am convinced, farmers prefer to do it. 
But cold hard facts indicate that, if this 
year's cotton crop is as large as the 1952 crop, 
we will head directly into a situation where 
proclamation of marketing quotas for the 
1954 crop would be unavoidable. 

Present legislation requires that cotton 
quotas must be proclaimed by the Secretary 
of Agriculture when the supply exceeds what 
is needed to fulfill all domestic and export 
demands plus 30 percent. Reluctant as I 
would be to have to inyoke marketing and 
acreage controls, I would have no choice 
under the provisions spelled out in the law. 

In this connection, one of our most serious 
problems is the Government's rapid accumu- 
lation of heavy inventories of end products 
under the cottonseed-price-support program, 
As of March 31, the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration had approximately a quarter billion 
dollars of its funds obligated for stocks of 
cottonseed oil, meal, and linters. We have 
in storage about half of the entire 1952 crop 
of cottonseed oil. Meanwhile, imports of 
meal and linters are coming in, attracted 
by our support price. Imports—when we 
have been for years on an export basis. 

These stocks are creating a problem which 
concerns growers, as well as the rest of the 
cotton trade, for losses sustained under cot- 
tonseed-price supports cannot fail to reflect 
on the soundness of the whole cotton pro- 
gram, including the lint program. We seek 
the advice and help of all of you in develop- 
ing new approaches to farm programs which 
do not involve ownership of excessive stocks 
by the Government. 

And now, my friends and fellow farmers, 
I am going to talk with you as frankly as I 
know how about a subject that I know is 
giving you a great deal of concern. You are 
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wondering about my attitude on price sup- 


port and other farm programs. 

This is my attitude: I will carry out every 
pledge President Dwight D. Eisenhower made 
to the American farmer last fall, including 

e price-su rt pledge. 

e all S e last October the President 
said: “I stand behind the price-support laws 
now on the books. This includes the amend- 
ment to the basic Farm Act, approved by 
both parties in Congress, to continue through 
1954 the price supports Pease basic commodi- 
ties-at 90 t of p 7. ——— 

We e, out that pledge. Again 
and again I have stated that I will faithfully 
and vigorously execute the price-support 
programs that are the law of the land. I 
say to you now that there will be no turning 
back on this pledge; there will be no shirk- 
ing of this responsibility; there will be no 
half-hearted or ineffective carrying out of 
this duty. 

We shall not dig in the earth and bury the 
talent you have entrusted to us. 

I am seriously concerned about the level 
of farm income and the prices of many im- 
portant commodities. The buying power of 
farm operators’ net income for the past 
4 years has averaged about 10 percent lower 
than in any year from 1942 to 1948, inclusive. 
Last year it was 22 percent below the peak of 
1947. 

As I said earlier, the farmer is being 
squeezed between falling prices and high 
rigid costs, 

This is our No. 1 problem in agriculture. 
All forces in agriculture—producers, proces- 
sors, handlers, and Government—must unite 
in a common effort to maintain a prosperous 
farm economy. We must do this not only 
in the farmer's interest but in the interest 
of the whole country, because the economic 
welfare of agriculture affects the entire 
economy. 

The problem of farm prosperity and price 
stability has not yet been solved. The pro- 
grams of the past 20 years have struggled 
with the problem, but they have not solved 
it. World War II and the Korean emergency 
have created a false impression of the effec- 
tiveness of existing farm programs. 

But what would have happened to these 
programs had there been no increased de- 
mand caused by war? I am sure that we 
would have seen long ago that our farm 
programs were inadequate to meet farm 
needs. And that is still the situation today. 

I have been rather critical of some of our 
present farm pr But this is not be- 
cause I think present programs give the 
farmer too much. No, my concern is that 
they give the farmer too little. 

They give the farmer too little because 
they do not build markets to put products 
into use at fair prices. 

They give the farmer too little because 
they do not permit desirable adjustments to 
take place in our farm economy which will 
place the farmer on a sounder footing. 

They give the farmer too little because 
they fail to provide adequate incentive for 
self-initiative and self-help upon the part of 
the grower, the handler, the processor, and 
the end distributors. 

They give the farmer too little because at 
times they price such commodities as wheat 
and cotton out of world markets. 

They give the farmer too little because 
they tend to hold a price umbrella over syn- 
thetic and substitute products which in turn 
take over our farm markets. 

Now what I have just said does not mean 
that I believe we should scrap our present 
farm programs. That would be worse than 
burying the talent; it would be destroying 
the talent. 

Instead, we must start from where we are 
and build on the experience of the past. 
This is the way to increase the talents. To- 
day we are administering the present pro- 
grams to the best of our ability, even though 
we feel that they are inadequate to meet 


the needs of 1953. We feel that we must 
keep the present programs until we can find 
better ones to take their places. 

But better ones we must find if the Amer- 
ican farmer is to be prosperous. We must 
think in terms of more efficient production, 
better quality for our products, shortcuts 
in moving farm products from the farm to 
the consumer, new uses for farm products, 
more nutritious meals on the American table, 
and expanded foreign trade. We must devise 
new programs which insure adequate income 
and price “stability and at the same time 
provide incentives for progress. 

We recognize the need for adequate and 
effective price supports because the devel- 
opment of modern agriculture has placed the 
farmer in a vulnerable economic position. 
Programs of price support and storage are 
needed to help assure stability of farm 
income and prices in the interest of all our 
people. 

But do we not need to recognize also that 
there are some things price supports are in- 
capable of doing? They cannot by them- 
selves improve the efficiency of farm methods, 
They cannot create a market for a commodity 
if the support is pricing the commodity out 
of the market. They cannot provide ade- 
quate income where production itself is 
inadequate. The best remedy here is to 
increase or diversify production and make it 
more efficient. 

This is what we mean when we say that 
the goal of full parity prices and parity 
income in the market place cannot be 
achieved by price supports alone nor indeed 
by Government programs alone. 

Recent years have put the character, pro- 
ductivity, and the philosophy of the Ameri- 
can people to repeated severe tests. 

We have, I feel confident, learned many 
valuable lessons from these years of travel. 
We have learned the need for more under- 
standing among economic groups. 

We have learned that the future will un- 
doubtedly continue to bring great problems 
to all groups, and that farmers are not ex- 
cepted. 

We know that the prosperity of our Nation 
is intimately connected with the prosperity 
of the world. 

We know that farm prosperity depends 
heavily upon industrial prosperity. 

We have learned that the only way to keep 
this great Nation going forward is through 
wholehearted cooperation and understanding 
among farmers, industrial workers, manage- 
ment, and Government in carrying forward 
a solid and balanced expansion of our na- 
tional economy. 

May I add just this further word. 

In no place on earth do people enjoy the 
standard of living which is ours. We must 
preserve, at any cost, our American way of 
life which has brought such untold blessings, 
comforts, and rewards to our people. Yes, 
we must preserve it for the benefit of our 
children and our children’s children. 

America is indeed a choice land. The most 
important single factor in our contribution 
to the peace and welfare of the world is to 
keep America strong—strong economically, 
socially, and above all, spiritually strong. 
This Nation has a spiritual foundation. It 
is no accident that the Founding Fathers 
turned to religious principles to guide them 
in the framing of the Constitution. Neither 
was it accidental that they spoke of God- 
given, inalienable rights which are more 
priceless than life itself. 

I pray that we may never do anything that 
will jeopardize in any manner our price- 
less heritage. 

If we live and work so as to enjoy the 
approbation of a divine providence, we can- 
not fail. Without that help we cannot long 
succeed, 

God grant that our personal lives and ac- 
tions and our business activities may ever 
merit the blessings of Heaven. 
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Is Freedom of the Press Endangered? 
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HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1953 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “Freedom of the Press Is Not a 
Blank Check for Disloyal Editors.” The 
editorial was published in the Dillon 
(Mont.) Examiner of May 13, 1953. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FREEDOM OF THE Press Is Nor A BLANK CHECK 
For DISLOYAL EDITORS 


Nothing Senator McCarTHY, of Wisconsin, 
has done since he launched what was, at 
first, a single-handed attack on communism 
in American government, American educa- 
tion, and American literature, has aroused 
so much furore as his calling before his 
Senate committee on investigations the edi- 
tor of the New York Post. 

It seems that the persons of the editors 
of newspapers are presumed, by many who 
misunderstand the principle of freedom of 
the press, to be inviolate, and that a mere 
Senator may not question what one of these 
editors may say, do or write. } 

Senator McCartuy and his committee are 
not investigating newspapers. They are not 
investigating editors. They did not call the 
editor of the Post before them to try to 
force him to account for or explain anything 
he may have written or caused to be writ- 
ten for publication in any newspaper. 

They called him in order to question him, 
for the record, regarding books he had writ- 
ten for the Acheson State Department’s so- 
called information program. These books 
had been published and the State Depart- 
ment had placed them in its libraries 
throughout the world. 

Under questioning, this editor admitted 
active participation in the Communist move- 
ment, including a Communist-sponsored 
trip to Moscow. He further admitted that 
two of his books had been slanted to follow 
the Communist Party line. 

Having admitted these things, he was per- 
mitted to go about his business. He was 
charged with no crime. It is not a crime 
to write books on the Red pattern. It is, 
presumably, from the point of view of an 
avowed Communist, not even anything to be 
ashamed of. If the Post editor really be- 
lieved what he had written he should have 
been delighted at having had an opportunity 
to assert his convictions before a body of 
United States Senators or any other group of 
people, anywhere. 

But the matter was not allowed to rest 
there. 

Senator McCartuy was subjected to a tor- 
rent of abuse from the editor and from his 
ilk. He was asked what right he had to in- 
vestigate newspapers, as if a newspaper 
were—unlike a railroad or a large corpora- 
tion of any other kind—above investigation, 
He was accused of endangering the freedom 
of the press by daring to call a newsman 
before his committee. He was accused of 
trying to intimidate newspapermen. 

The Senator’s reply to these charges is one 
which should be read and remembered 
everywhere in these United States, especially 
by newspapermen. The Senator said: 

“Nowhere in the history of criminal cases 
do I find a case of a crooked lawyer using as 
his defense the cry that to expose him would 


endanger the freedom of the legal profession; 
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nor do I find a single case of a crooked bank- 
er who was exposed and brought to justice 
claiming as a defense that his conviction 
would endanger the freedom of bankers. In 
fact, honest bankers and lawyers generally 
applaud efforts to clean out their own pro- 
fession. However, the Communists, left 
wingers and misguided liberals argue that if 
you expose a crook, a liar or a Communist 
in the newspaper profession, you are en- 
dangering the freedom of the press. In my 


the Appendix of the RECORD a speech 


prepared by me for delivery at the 35th 
anniversary celebration of Armenian in- 
dependence, at New Britain, Conn., on 
May 24, 1953. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SPEECH DELIVERED BY WILLIAM A. PURTELL, In., 
FOR SENATOR WILLIAM A. PURTELL, or CON- 


k there is no privileged profession or class 
CTI - 
ple. Fis A trältor Fegardless of HE CUT, AT THE 35TH ANNIVERSARY CELE 


his profession * . I recognize and de- 
fend the right of any editor to criticize me 
or any other public official.” 

The Senator has laid the foundation for a 
better understanding of the principle of 
freedom of the press, not only among news- 
papermen themselves but on the part of the 
general public. 

In its own limited field, the Dillon Exam- 
iner is glad to have the opportunity to pub- 
lish and circulate Senator McCarTHy’s an- 
swer to the accusation that his investigations 
are in any way aimed at limiting, abolishing 
or infringing upon freedom of the press. It 
seems to us that he is assuring the continua- 
tion of that freedom by exposing the activi- 
ties of those who espouse the ideology which 
rejects freedom of the press and all other 
freedoms—the Communists. He is going 
after, and exposing, the most dangerous 
Communists of all, those who hold in public 
or private life positions of trust, responsibil- 
ity and influence, and who in those posi- 
tions are trying to masquerade as loyal 
Americans. 

If the Senator has found such a masquer- 
ader in so important a position as that of 
editor of one of the country’s most infiuen- 
tial newspapers, he deserves the applause 
and the gratitude of all newspapermen who 
still follow the American instead of the Com- 
munist pattern. 

Tf the Post editor is not a Communist, and 
if his testimony before the committee has 
proved that he is not, McCarty still de- 
serves applause and gratitude yor having 
established that fact. 

A loyal American newspaperman could 
conceivably resent being interrupted in his 
work to testify before a committee. He 
would scarcely attempt to seek refuge be- 
hind the constitutional guarantee of freedom 
of the press unless he had something to 
hide—something, for instance, that he knew 
Senator McCarty would try to ferret out. 

The newspaper profession—at least, that 
part of it which is American before all else— 
owes the Senator its heartfelt thanks for 
having established, in this most recent of 
his forays on the Red menace, the fact that 
the constitutional guarantee of freedom of 
the press cannot be distorted into a blank 
check for the disguised activities of disloyal 
writers and editors. 

If a newspaperman wants to be active on 
behalf of the Communist cause, that is his 
privilege under the laws of this country— - 
but he should go to work for a Communist 
publication, and declare himself openly to 
be what he is. 
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Address by Hon. Wiiliam A. Purtell, of 
Connecticut, at 35th Anniversary Cele- 
bration of Armenian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM A. PURTELL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1953 


Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, T ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


BRATION OF ARMENIAN INDEPEN C 
AT THE HEDGES, NEw BRITAIN, CONN., May 
24, 1953 


ARMENIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


In human history all nations, with few ex- 
ceptions, have aspired for the attainment 
or preservation of their independence. 
Without national political independence 
man's other aspirations, such as the attain- 
ment of spiritual, intellectual, cultural, so- 
cial, and economic freedom, cannot be real- 
ized in their entirety. Thus, the enjoyment 
of national political independence conditions 
the development and growth of many na- 
tional traits; it is absolutely essential that 
nations, no less than individuals, should 
have political freedom for the full and free 
exercise of their own particular aptitudes 
and talents. For this reason political inde- 
pendence is one of the most precious Pop- 
sessions of a nation. 

The Armenians, as one of the most ancient 
peoples in the ancient Near East and, as a 
nation, practically the sole survivors in that 
area from the dark and distant ages of 
antiquity, have had a very long history, 
going back some 3,000 years. During nearly 
all that time, they have fought relentlessly, 
often against heavy odds, in their historic 
homeland in the mountainous highlands of 
eastern Asia Minor, for the preservation of 
their national independence. At the dawn 
of history they waged a long series of wars 
against the then mighty Assyrians. Then 
they fought bravely against the Cimmerian 
and Scythian invaders from the north. 
About 550 years before the birth of Christ 
they tried to defend their independence 
against the great conquering Persian king, 
Cyrus. Some 200 years later, when Alexan- 
der the Great began to subdue all of western 
Asia, the Armenians rose against the invaders 
from the west in order to preserve their 
freedom. Then came the long period of 
Roman and Persian ascendancy in western 
Asia, in the course of which Armenia became 
an apple of discord between the two mighty 
contenders. Throughout many centuries 
the Armenians defied the authority of both, 
and succeeded in preserving a modicum of 
their national independence. In the 17th 


century A. D., when the Moslem Arabs over- 


ran nearly all of Armenia, a band of Ar- 
menian warriors withdrew to the moun- 
tains and successfully carried on what is 
known today as guerrilla warfare. And in 
the 11th century when nearly all Armenia 
lay ravaged and ruined at the feet of in- 
vading Turkish and Mongolian hordes, sev- 
eral hundred thousand Armenians sought 


safety by departing from their historic home- - 


land. In the course of this dispersion many 


> went to Eastern Europe, where they founded 
large Armenian settlements in Rumania, - 


Hungary, Austria, and Poland, while a band 
of hardy warriors went to southwestern Asia 


Minor and there, between the Mediterranean 
and the Taurus Mountains, founded the new 


Armenian Kingdom known as Little Armenia. 
For three centuries (1071-1375) while his- 
toric Armenia was a sporting ground for the 
invaders from the east, and might have been 


referred to as the “dark side of the moon,“ 


the new kingdom remained the symbol of 
Armenian independence. 
new kingdom was overrun by the fierce and 
unruly Mamelukes of Egypt, then the na- 
tional political independence of Armenia 
came wholly to an end, 


EPENDENCE, HELD” 


In 1375 when the 
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From that date on, from 1375 to the end 
of World War I, the Armenians did not con- 
stitute an independent nation. Politically 
the Armenian Nation, made up of all Arme- 
nians scattered in countries nearby, or far 
from their homeland, has ceased to be a 
nation as we understand the meaning of 


that word in its political sense today. Arme- 


nia as a political entity had been wiped 
out; the country existed but it was overrun 
and ruled by foreign invaders. The name 
Armenia was a mere geographical expres- 
sion. -ye 

might say there was the soul of Armenia 
without the body. That wandering, or- 
phaned soul, was lodged in the hearts and 
bosoms of Armenians scattered in many 
lands. For nearly five and one-half centuries 
Armenians, who had preferred the oppressive 
regime of an alien invader in their conquered 
homeland to an uncertain fate in faraway 
foreign lands, suffered most heavily and en- 
dured untold hardship. They were mal- 
treated, manhandled, and often massacred. 
They suffered depredations and despolia- 
tions, and often they were deprived of the 
barest amenities of life. They were subjected 
to all these inhuman indignities because they 
were suspected. of harboring ideas of inde- 
pendence. However, under all these hard- 
ships, the Armenians clung firmly to their 
national heritage; the idea of national inde- 
pendence became a second religion to them. 
Having suffered so long and sacrificed so 
much under alien rulers, they learned 
through harsh experience to value highly 
their lost national freedom. Thus schooled 
in adversity, they did not mind the sacri- 
fices which had to be made in the relentless 
struggle for the attainment of their political 
liberty. 

The history of the Armenians during those 
five-hundred-odd years may be summed up 
in one word: tragedy. During most of that 
time Armenia was divided among three alien 
regimes—Turkish, Russian, and Persian— 
and under all the lot of the Armenians was 
an unenviable one. They suffered almost 
equally under all three regimes, both physi- 
cally and spiritually, Under these callous, 
autocratic, alien governments the Arme- 
nians enjoyed, in their homeland, none of 
the freedoms which are considered the birth- 
right of everyone in the democratic West. All 
rights of freedom and liberty were proscribed. 
The Armenians did not have the right of free 
speech, They did not have the right to travel 
in their homeland and their emigration was 
forbidden. For a long time they did not 
have permission to use their own language. 
They enjoyed some freedom of worship but 
this was rigidly prescribed and closely super- 
vised by government Officials. Especially un- 
der the Ottoman sultans they were sub- 
jected to an unequal system of taxation 
which bore most heavily upon them. They 
suffered, too, at the hands of corrupt gov- 
ernment officials and they were victims of 
unbridled banditry and robbery. Under the 
Persians the Armenians suffered least. The 
regime of czarist Russia was at times some- 
what tolerable; even under the worst czarist 
governments the Armenians were not massa- 
cred. But under the Turkish sultans their 
sufferings seemed endless. The Turkish Goy- 
ernment became especially severe toward the 
end of the 19th century. Deportations and 
wholesale massacres, accompanied by all 
their attendant evils, were their unhappy lot. 
It seemed that nothing could save them from 
slow but sure annihilation. The Turks al- 
most succeeded in their deadly task, for to- 
day there are less than 50,000 Armenians in 
Turkey (including that part of historic Ar- 
menia still held by the Turks) whereas prior 
to World War I there were about 2 million. 

Faced with this grim and almost hopeless 
situation, the leaders of the Armenian com- 
munities used all the means at their com- 
mand, exerted all the forces of persuasion 
and pressure they could muster for the pres- 
ervation and dissemination of the ideal of 
national independence. They were amply 
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rewarded in their expectation when, at the 
turn of the century, the idea of national 
political independence had become & basic, 
fundamental tenet Of Armenian beliefs. In 
the realization of that ideal, in the regaining 
of their long-lost national independence, the 
whole Armenian nation saw their only 
chance of survival, That was the one lesson, 
learned at a Very high price, which they were 
unwilling to forget. 

+ World War I ushered in a tragic period in 
Armenian history. Im the course of a few 
months more than 1 million Armenians lost 
their lives in Turkey alone, partly through 
wholesale massacres and partly through star- 
vation. Many of the unhappy survivors of 
this holocaust, numbering several hundred 
thousands, sought safety wherever they 
could. Many others went to Caucasian Ar- 
menia and settled within sight of historic 
Mount Ararat. There, toward the end of the 
war, they proclaimed their national political 
independence on May 28, 1918. After en- 
during alien oppression and after having 
suffered indescribable miseries in the course 
of more than five centuries, that historic 
event seemed to the Armenians to signal the 
end of a long, dark age and the birth of a 
new era. For a brief period it seemed that 
many historic wrongs had been redressed. 
However, the independence thus proclaimed 
had been regained at a frightful cost. The 
lives of 1,000,000 Armenians had been offered, 
it seemed, as the price of that long-cherished 
and noblest of national ideals. 

Armenian national independence, the 35th 
anniversary of which is being celebrated 
today, was unfortunately of short duration. 
The rebirth of the Armenian Republic took 
place while the small country was still sur- 
rounded by enemies, and it was cut off from 
all friends in the West. While Armenian 
independence was recognized by the Govern- 
ment of this country as well as by those of 
other countries, no country was in position 
to give her the assistance—beyond some fi- 
nancial grants and large amounts of relief 
supplies—necessary to stave off either the 
Communist Russian attack from the north or 
the Turkish attack from the south, For 
more than 2 years the newly born state 
fought for its very existence against des- 
perate odds, but nothing but a miracle could 
have saved it. Finally, at the end of 1920, 
the new state, along with all other inde- 
pendent and semi-independent countries in 
the Caucasus, was overrun by the Soviet 
Red Army. Thus the centuries-old and 
dearly cherished dream of Armenian inde- 
pendence, which became a living reality in 
1918, vanished into thin air toward the end 
of 1920. For a period of several weeks, in 
February of 1921, the Armenians succeeded 
in expelling the unwanted invaders and once 
more were masters of their own households, 
But that also was only a few weeks’ dura- 
tion for soon the cruel Communists de- 
scended upon ravaged Armenia once more 
and there they have remained ever since. 
Uninvited and unwanted, hated, detested 
and despised, they are there today to sub- 
due and suppress, arrest and imprison, de- 
port and decapitate all those who show any 
sign of independence, who express any de- 
sire for freedom, or display any sympathy 
for those who are suffering. 

» What has been given here in brief is prob- 
ably known to many of you in great detail. 
The present conditions in Soviet Armenia 
must be very well known to yon all. Where- 
ever communism reigns, especially Moscow 
communism, there the grasping hand of 
the Kremlin sits heavy upon all activities 
of all human beings. Freedom of any kind, 
even thinking about freedom, seems to be 
rigidly proscribed. Under such circum- 
stances, of course, in Soviet Armenia they 
cannot celebrate the Armenian independ- 
ence day. But we in the West, and of course 


In this country, are free to do so. We are 
assembled here for the celebration of the 
35th anniversary of that memorable event. 
We are here to pay tribute to the memory 
of those who made the supreme sacrifice, 
fighting for the attainment of that ideal. 
We pay our respects to their blessed memory 
and pray that they did not die in vain, 
for we are convinced that they all gave their 
lives for a great cause—Armenian independ- 
ence, 
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Commencement Address by Hon. Frank 
Carlson, of Kansas, at Gallaudet Col- 
lege 
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HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS ` 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1953 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
which I was privileged to deliver at the 
commencement exercises of Gallaudet 
College, Washington, D. C., on May 23, 
1953. 

Gallaudet is the only college of its 
kind in the world. Practically every 
State in the Union, as well as other 
countries, is represented in the student 
body and faculty. There were between 
40 and 50 graduates this year. 

The president of Gallaudet, Dr. Leon- 
ard M. Elstad, and the faculty are to 
be commended for the wonderful work 
they are doing in helping these young 
people fit themselves for an active, nor- 
mal life, in whatever occupation they 
may choose. 

Many of the graduates have made 
outstanding names for themselves in 
their chosen fields, and the college can 
well be proud of its part in helping these 
people achieve their goals and ambi- 
tions. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

I am deeply indebted to all of you for the 
opportunity to take part in your commence- 
ment exercises at Gallaudet College for a very 
special and personal reason. 

First, because I know that my own State 
of Kansas is well represented, not only in 
your student body and faculty, but in your 


alumni. This is not our first commence- 
ment. 

You may know that Dr. Powrie V. Doctor 
received his bachelor’s degree at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, or perhaps as most sons 
of the Sunflower State, he has made that 
point himself. Kansans are a little inclined 
to be proud of their native State. 

Second, just as you students have come to 
Gallaudet from practically every State in the 
Union so, when you leave this campus, you 
will go into many parts of this country and, 
indeed, throughout the world. 

I am convinced that the fact that your 
student body is so widely representative of 
all of our States—and of the various coun- 
tries in the world as well—is likewise respon- 
sible for the breadth of spirit and the wide 
range of interest in new ideas and new people 
which are part of the spirit of Gallaudet. 
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T do not need to tell you that our country 
faces many perplexing ahd very serious ques- 
tions in our time. Nor, do I need to tell you 
that part of my responsibility as a Senator 
is to try to find the right—and the 
righteous—answer to those new questions 
which arise each day, growing out of our new 
and great responsibilities. 

And that is why I am indebted to you. 
For Gallaudet College—and each one of you, 
its students and faculty—represent in a very 
special way an important answer to one of 
the key questions the people of the world are 
asking us. 

That key question is: What has American 
democracy got to offer to mankind through- 
out the world in its age-long quest for a 
better way of life? 

Too often, I think, we try to answer that 
question by quoting statistics showing our 
marvelous productive capacity; our unprece- 
dented standard of living; or our military 
strength, 

Under existing circumstances, we cannot 
discount the importance of these factors. 
But all of us know, deep in our hearts, that 
they are not the real and basic answer to 
the question which lies deep in the hearts 
of men and women in other lands who are 
asking what Americans are really like. We 
are a peace-loving people. 

Our Nation is indebted to men and women 
who have had vision, courage, and leader- 
ship. This college is a product of that com- 
bination which has meant so much to us 
as a nation. The Good Book reads, “Where 
there is no vision people perish.” 

Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet had that vision 
and through the aid of prayer and the help 
of friend he laid the foundation for this 
great college. 

We know that, even as a boy, he was con- 
cerned with the problems of humanity. 
Among his papers was found a Reverie, 
written at an early age, in which he was con- 
cerned with “the various causes which have 
contributed to break the golden chain which 
once bound together the whole family of 
man.” 

It is part of our story that he did not easily 
find the answers he was seeking. As a young 
graduate of Yale, in 1805, he was still grop- 
ing. Remember that he studied law for a 
year, spent another 2 years as a tutor, en- 
tered a mercantile house and, still unsatis- 
fied, decided to become a theological student, 

And then one day, in his own back yard, he 
encountered little Alice Cogswell, daughter 
of a next-door neighbor, who had lost her 
hearing at the age of 2. We are told that 
he found he could respond immediately to 
her instinctive gesture talk, and skillfully 
managed to make her understand that the 
few and simple characters of the word hat“ 
represented the article he held in his hand. 

You know the rest of the story. But I 
submit that there are certain significant 
parts of it which demonstrate the unique 
quality of our democracy and are an essen- 
tial part of our message to the world. 

I could dwell at length on the early history 
and. the progress in developing the program 
of instructing the deaf, but you know the 
story and I merely want to reemphasize the 
fact that it was only through the tireless and 
persistent efforts of Thomas Hopkins Gal- 
laudet and his son, Edward Miner Gal- 
laudet, that a sequence of events was set In 
motion by which this institution was 
founded. 

Part of this story, too, is the fact that this 
college—the only college for the deaf in the 
world—was founded by an act of Congress, 
and that it is so highly regarded as an im- 
portant part of our way of life that the Presi- 
dent of the United States signs all diplomas. 

But we know that Gallaudet has earned 
that place of distinction. For since its first 
classes met, your college has turned out a 
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steady procession of graduates who have been 
highly useful citizens not only of this coun- 
try but of others as well. 

We know that large numbers of those who 
instruct the deaf throughout the United 
States and Canada are graduates of the Gal- 
laudet Normal Department. We know that 
the whole structure of the many primary 
and secondary schools for the deaf through- 
out the country rests upon the strong foun- 
dation of lessons learned on this campus, 
because of the dedication of its graduates to 
the cause of a better life for those children 
who share their handicap. 

Today all, but 4 States in our land have 
residential schools for the deaf, and 26 States 
have public day school classes for the deaf 
and hard of hearing, supported by the State 
or local communities. Thus the efforts which 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet initiated have 
been spread throughout the length and 
breadth of our own country and throughout 
the world, 

This institution has had no greater objec- 
tive than to teach and exemplify the respon- 
sibilities of citizenship. Without the under- 
standing, loyalty, and enthusiasm of our 
young people there cannot be the moral, 
educational, and spiritual development for 
which we aspire. 

I have the greatest confidence in the fun- 
damental worth and stability of our young 
people. There can be no question that as 
they develop and become the guiding ele- 
ments of our public life the future of our 
beloved States and Nation will be secure. 

The young people of today have become 
the custodians of a new order in which free- 
dom of action and opportunity are human 
rights. These rights have been won by great 
sacrifice and continued watchfulness, The 
teachings of our schools and universities 
have been in vain if they have not planted 
this great truth in the minds and hearts of 
our youth, 

In the progress and development of our 
young Nation—now only 163 years old—the 
schools have played an important part. No 
other institutions—with the possible excep- 
tion of the homes and the churches—have 
roots which go so deep into the soil of Amer- 
ican history, nor had greater influence in 
shaping its course. 

As a matter of fact, our educational system 
has been, and always will be, the solid foun- 
dation for the American way of life. Our 
schools furnish the one sure insurance 
against despotism and the slavery of mind 
and body. 

The greatness of America lies not alone in 
her vast agricultural resources, her rich 
mines, and humming industries, nor even 
in her public schools and universities. 
Neither will you find it in the far-flung com- 
merce of today. 

The greatness of America comes from the 
loyalty and patriotism and righteousness of 
our people. We must realize that much more 
goes into the making of a great nation than 
such tangible things as vast resources, rich 
mines, fertile fields, and immense industries, 
The real worth and wealth of a nation rests 
in its youth, I have no patience with those 
who say there is no future. 

Democracy depends on the youth in our 
schools believing that it is smart to apply 
to their own lives the faith and courage that 
our great men of the past gave us as a cher- 
ished heritage—and which is a part of the 
history of our Nation. 

Science has made wonderful contributions 


to modern life and the measure of our wis- 


dom and capacity will be the manner in 
which we use them. It is an obligation of 
our youth to guide these new discoveries for 
the benefit of mankind. 

In this day of confusion, social unrest, and 
world distress we must have an intelligent 
and thinking citizenry if we are to maintain 


an equilibrium of economic, social, and spiri- 
tual leadership. 

I am sure the young people assembled here 
realize we cannot fight the good battles of 
life with high-sounding phrases and vision- 
ary dreams. Work and work only will reach 
the goal of contentment and peace, not 
alone to the individual but to all the nations 
of the earth. I also feel sure you will take 
pride in the realization you had a part in 
that accomplishment. 

We are privileged to live in the greatest 
and most progressive country on earth, 
founded upon justice under God, liberty un- 
der law, and freedom under democracy. I 
believe it is your duty as citizens to protect 
and preserve that matchless heritage. 
Otherwise it would perish from the earth. 
This heritage came to us through blood and 
tears and endless sacrifice. It is the most 
precious thing we have. 

Finally, I want to say that the story of 
Gallaudet and the story of this school is an 
outstanding example of the kind of answers 
we have for the questions which face us in 
the world today. 

It is not the story of one man—Thomas 
Gallaudet—or the story of a few men. It 
is the story which could be told by every 
Gallaudet graduate. It is the story each 
one of you graduating today could tell, of 
your own difficulties; of ways you have found 
for overcoming them; and of the ambitions 
for service to your fellow men which brought 
you here in the first place, and which have 
carried you forward to this day when you 
will receive your diplomas, 

As I have said, I am honored to be here 
today because you and your school stand 
as an important answer to the questions 
which are being asked about us all over 
the world. Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet is 
part of that answer. For this country has 
been greatly blessed by men and women 
throughout its history who, sharing his 
vision and his dedication to the cause of 
humanity, have quietly but determinedly 
established great institutions and found bet- 
ter ways to spread the blessings of education 
and the good life. From the small begin- 
nings in Hartford, to the early days of this 
school, there has been the inspiration of a 
great concern and a great idea. This is 
America, 

In the years to come the students of to- 
day will take their places in the professions— 
in commerce and industry—and in shaping 
the policies of our country. It is an inspiring 
outlook, You are facing a bright new world 
and you can make it what you will. 

Our forefathers accepted in full faith the 
challenges of their day. They found a new 
frontier and turned it into a haven for 
freemen. There still are plenty of frontiers 
to challenge the youth today in science, in 
education, in service, and in spiritual growth. 

We honor the accomplishments of the past, 
but they must not bind us in the progress 
of the future. To cherish the old things 
which have proven good and true is well and 
proper. But no good can come merely by 
blindly clinging to the past. 

And in closing, may I thank you for your 
part in this great story which, as I have 
said, is the kind of American story which 
the world should know. For it is a story 
of great courage and great compassion, It 
is the story of the dream and the devotion 
of one man of vision. It is the story of a 
group of his neighbors and friends who 
helped him on the way to his goal, It is 
the story of a Government which, in the 
middle of a Civil War, saw fit to expand that 
idea by founding a national school for the 
benefit of a group of its citizens. And it is 
the story of each one of you who, undis- 
mayed by obstacles which might seem insur- 
mountable to many people, have chosen to 
live usefully and gallantly. May you live 
long and prosper on the land. 
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Presentation to President Eisenhower of 
Painting of Battle of Monte Cassino, 
Italy 


set 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1953 È 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, at 9 
o’clock this morning, it was my great 
pleasure to meet with President Eisen- 
hower at the White House and to pre- 
sent to him a group of my friends who 
made a presentation of an excellent ar- 
tistic painting of the Battle of Monte 
Cassino, Italy, in observance of the 9th 
anniversary of this epochal victory which 
was achieved on May 18, 1944. In the 
group was Mr. Walter Szul, of London, 
England, chairman of Polish ex-service- 
men who fought at Monte Cassino; John 
Kadlubek, of Perth Amboy, N. J., direc- 
tor of Polish National Alliance, Brook- 
lyn, N. V.; John J. Wolezanski, director 
of New Jersey Pulaski Sports League 
and copublisher of three American-Po- 
lish newspapers in Jersey City, Eliza- 
beth, and Perth Amboy, N. J.; and 
George L. Mark, of Cleveland, Ohio, na- 
tional commander of Polish Legion of 
American Veterans. 

The actual presentation of this paint- 
ing was made by Mr. Szul in behalf of 
the Polish and United States Armed 
Forces. Mr. Szul’s remarks to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower are as follows: 

Mr. President, I am greatly honored to 
have been entrusted by my friends of the 
Polish ex-servicemen associations in London, 
England, of which I am the chairman, to 
present this painting commemorating the 
9th anniversary of the Battle of Monte Cas- 
sino. 

Mr. President, we ask you to accept this 
painting as a modest token of our gratitude 
to you, to the United States Government and 
Congress, and to the American people for 
enacting legislation for the admission of 
11,000 exiled Polish soldiers to the United 
States. 

This painting recalls the sacrifice of many 
thousands of soldiers who fought at Monte 
Cassino and many other battlefields of the 
Second World War giving their lives so that 
their friends may live in freedom. 

It was painted by Feliks Topolski in Lon- 
don, a distinguished Polish artist and sol- 
dier, who during the war traveled around 
the world to record the fight of free men 
against tyranny. 

Mr. President, my fellow-soldiers have 
asked me to express their most sincere 
thanks to you and we sincerely hope and 
pray that you will continue to champion 
the cause of freedom so that Poland and 
the world will once again enjoy freedom. 


Mr. Speaker, the story of the painting 
is most interesting. Feliks Topolski, a 
nationally famous Polish artist who 
painted the Battle of Monte Cassino, saw 
the actual scene between May 11 and 18, 
1944. The scene depicts the bombing of 
the cloistered convent, and below, the 
ruins of Monte Cassino. On the right 
the painting shows a wounded Polish 
soldier with bandaged head and over it 
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a steel helmet; on the left two sol- 
diers in a crawling position. In the cen- 
ter—background—you see the medical 
corpsmen with Red Cross insignias car- 
rying stretchers to attend the wounded. 
The artist used mixed techniques since 
he is an accomplished stylist of the im- 
pressionistic and expressionistic modes; 
and the ingredients in the painting were 
pastels, watercolors, crayons, charcoals, 
and other special material. Mr. Speak- 
er, on further leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include an evaluation of the 
artist by Irena Piotrowska who describes 
the accomplishments of Feliks Topolski: 


An entirely new phase in Polish battle 
painting began with World War H. Natu- 
rally enough, this art could be practiced dur- 
ing the war only by those artists who hap- 
pened to be abroad when Poland was treach- 
erously invaled in September 1939 or by those 
who left their country to join the Polish 
armed forces which fought side by side with 
Poland’s allies. And it is only natural that 
the work of these artists did not consist of 
large and elaborate oil paintings showing the 
tumult of battles of old, where men and 
horses mingle, costly arms and armor glitter. 

Most of their work consisted, rather, of 
drawings and sketches of scenes hastily re- 
corded, that brought before our eyes the 
motorized warfare, where the horse, which 
had formed an indispensable part of all 
Polish battle painting of the past, seldom 
appeared. To these scenes should be added 
those showing the tragic effects of total war 
on civilian life in town and country. 

The large group of Polish battle painters 
ot the Second World War was headed by the 
world famous Feliks Topolski, whose works 
have been found worthy to be included in 
the collection of the British Museum, the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, and the Na- 
tional Gallery in London. Born in 1907 in 
Poland, pupil of Tadeusz Pruszkowski at the 
Warsaw Academy of Fine Arts, resident in 
London since 1935, this great draftsman has, 
since the outbreak of the war, devoted his 
talent entirely to the representation of war 
scenes. His drawings, collected in Britain in 
Peace and War, published in London of 1941 
(Methuen & Co.), and provided with an in- 
troduction by James Laver, will remain as a 
permanent document of the heroism of Lon- 
don of 1940. Aside from the ruins of the 
bombed city, aside from the homeless women 
and children, and airmen, who played such 
an important part in the defense of London. 
‘They are likewise encountered, together with 
many Polish civilians, on the pages of Russia 
in War, published in London, 1942 (Methuen 
& Co.), after Topolski had made a trip to 
war-torn Russia. Many of Topolski’s most 
beautiful drawings are devoted to the Polish 
army in Scotland. He also visited the Polish 
armed forces in the Middle East and Italy, 
where he recorded the heroism of the victors 
of Monte Cassino and Ancona, their hopes 
and never-failing courage, their sorrow, lone- 
liness, longings, and sufferings, 

While everything that Topolski draws is 
based on personal observation, his sketches 
represent something much more valuable 
than mere documents of World War II. 
Their artistic merit outdistances by far their 
documentary excellence. His drawings made 
by means of pen, crayon or brush, operating 
with chiaroscuro effects in black and white, 
only at times enlivened by splashes of color, 
reach the summit of artistic perfection in 
draftsmanship. In his introduction to Brit- 
ain in Peace and War, James Laver compares 
Topolski to the great masters in that artistic 
domain, to Dore, Daumier, Guys, and Pir- 
anesi. Some English art critics commenting 
upon Topolski’s illustrations and exhibi- 
tions, have not hesitated to place him along- 
side Goya and even Hogarth—so masterful 
is Topolski’s line, so dynamic the movement 
of the human and animal figures he draws, 


so expressive the silhouettes he sketches. 
But the Polish art historian will recognize 
Topolski’s oeuvre still other affinities. He 
will sense immediately that this artist's cre- 
ative work is deeply submerged in the long 
tradition of Polish horse and battle painting, 
and will forcibly be reminded of Aleksander 
Orlowski and Piotr Michalowski. 

Topolski forms an inseparable part of that 
tradition, and while he does not specialize 
in horse painting, whenever he draws a horse, 
he reveals himself a true master in this 
field—a master worthy of all his great pred- 
ecessors. È 


Mr. Speaker, the presentation of this 
painting so graciously received by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower will be a constant re- 
minder to the viewers that the Polish 
soldiers who fought at Monte Cassino 
also fought for the Independence of 
Poland. : 


The Cut in Indian Education Contract 


Appropriations for California Should 
Be Restored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


we Monday, May 25, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, House re- 
port No. 314, 83d Congress Ist session, 
April 23, 1953, on the Interior Depart- 
ment appropriation bill, 1954 contains 
the following statement: 

For several years the committee has had 
rather comprehensive testimony with respect 
to the readiness of the Mission Indians of 
California for complete independence of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs program. It is the 
committee’s understanding that the State 
of California has assumed full responsibility 
for all California Indians either on or off 
reservations insofar as welfare assistance 
and medical services are concerned. 

A recent superior court decision with 
respect to eligibility of Indians for partici- 
pation in this program, and the responsi- 
bility of the State to them, recites the fact 
that the Indians of California are citizens 
of that State and of the United States and 
entitled to enjoy all rights and privileges of 
any other citizens. In view of these facts, 
the committee questions the need for con- 
tinuing the State educational contract which 
now exists to cover costs to the State of 
California for the education of mission In- 
dian children. Therefore, none of the funds 
appropriated for the fiscal year 1954 are to 
be used for payments under this contract. 


This cut means that the contract of 
1952 for $315,989 to educate 2,726 In- 
dian children in the public schools of 
California cannot be renewed due to a 
misunderstanding by the House Appro- 
priations Committee of the actual situa- 
tion in California. Contracts under the 
Johnson-O’Malley Act authorization are 
entered into by the State and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior on the basis of the 
nontaxable land of Indians within the 
State. In other words since the State 


cannot tax the land for school or other 


purposes the Federal Government reim- 
burses it to the extent of such nontaxed 
land in the State. This arrangement 
prevails in all of the States with sizable 
Indian populations and is understood to 


be necessary until the Indian land is 
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removed from nontaxable status. Hence 
it is grossly unfair to California and to 
the Indians of that State to impose an 
arbitrary restriction ih this particular 
instance. 

The testimony of the hearings on H. 
R. 4828, the Interior appropriation bill 
for fiscal year 1954 shows that one, Purl 
Willis, who purports to represent the 
Mission Indians of California, but who 
is neither an Indian nor an attorney, 
presented certain opinions about the 
Indians of California and their status 
which he could not substantiate nor 
make pertinent to this situation. This 
led to a misunderstanding by the com- 
mittee of the situation and led to its 
exclusion of all California Indians from 
the benefits of the Johnson-O’Malley 
Act. 

This report represents an extremely 
dangerous trend in thinking because if 
the rights of the Indians under the 
Johnson-O’Malley Act are cut off in one 
State it is practically certain that the 
same thing will occur in other States. 
Let it be recalled that the Indians of 
California are still under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Indian Bureau and until this 
situation is completely altered it is not 
in the interest of justice or equity for the 
Indians of this State to be singled out for 
discriminatory treatment of this kind. 

Mr. Purl Willis had urged the com- 
mittee to eliminate the entire Indian 
Bureau budget for California, a total of 
$3,364,616. His argument was not sup- 
ported by the facts in the case. His 
statement made it appear that the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs had been com- 
pletely divested of its responsibilities in 
California, whereas it has not. A bill 
was presented in the 82d Congress to 
facilitate the termination of Indian Bu- 
reau responsibilities in California, but it 
did not pass. Hence when Mr, Willis 
argues that the State has now assumed 
full responsibility for the California In- 
dians he is presenting a totally false 
picture of the situation. The Indians 
and Indian lands of California are still, 
in the main, responsibilities of the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs. 

I cannot understand how the testi- 
mony of such obviously biased witnesses 
as Mr. Willis was able to sway the opinion 
of the Committee on Appropriations, 
particularly when this same man pre- 
viously proved his particular bias in 
other hearings before legislative com- 
mittees. In other words, the source of 
this testimony regarding the status of 
the California Indians and Indian lands 
is subject to question, and it might be 
added considerable question. Previous 
hearings have hitherto failed to elicit 
from Mr. Willis the source of his ap- 
parently boundless income and the rea- 
sons for his particular lobbying activ- 
ities in Washington. He does not 
represent any official opinion in the 
State government of California, and 
hence speaks as a private individual 
regarding the status of the California 
Indians. He moves about from hearing 
to hearing, constantly inveighing against 
the Indian Bureau in the name of the 
Mission Indians of California; yet he 
has no proof of representing anyone 
except himself and his mysterious finan- 
cial backers, 
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It is surprising also that the reason- 
ing which is applied to one minor group 
of California Indians should be applied 
to all of the Indians in the State. In 
other words the conditions and status 
of the Mission Indians represents only 
1 of the 3 original agencies of Cali- 
fornia and not one of the larger reser- 
vations such as Round Valley, Hoopa 
Valley, or Tule River. In other words 
this reasoning is similar to saying that 
the Indians of Minnesota have assumed 
all of the responsibilities of citizenship, 
therefore the Indians of New Mexico and 
California can also be regarded as hav- 
ing assumed all of the responsibilities 
of citizenship. This latter sort of rea- 
soning would be recognized as fallacious 
from the start. So also ought the idea 
that supposed conditions among the Mis- 
sion Indians represent the conditions of 
all California Indians. 

Therefore it is desirable that the cut 
in appropriations for educational con- 
tracts for California Indians be restored. 


The cut is unfair since it is based on 


biased testimony and on fallacious rea- 
soning and it is in reality a potential 
menace to the Johnson O’Malley con- 
tracts of all the other States. 


The Surprising Mr. Kaplan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1953 


Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following article 
from the London (England) Sunday 
Times of March 29, 1953: 


BEHIND THE WitcH Hunts: THE SURPRISING 
Mr. KAPLAN — UNITED STATES 3 
RETICENCE GAVE CAUSE For ALARM 


(By Rebecca West) 


(In this second article in a special Sunday 
Times series, Rebecca West reveals a strange 
situation discovered by the committees in- 
vestigating methods of infiltration in the 
United States Government.) 


Let us follow this week a typical investi- 
gation initiated by the Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee and see how justly it may be 
termed a witch hunt. 

This investigation concerns an economist 
named Irving Kaplan. He has been charged 
with no crime before any court, and we must 
rejoice in his innocence. But it is permis- 
sible to scrutinize the testimony given by 
him and about him to see whether it 
points to the existence of a situation which 
might legitimately stimulate a government's 
curiosity. 

Mr. Kaplan was briefly mentioned by 
Elizabeth Bentley, but Mr. Whittaker Cham- 
bers had a longer story to tell about him. 
At the end of 1937 or the beginning of 1938 
Mr. Chambers had secretly resolved to cease 
his work as a Soviet agent and to disappear 
in order to escape the vengeance of the party. 
He decided to abandon the assumed names 
under which he had been living and to re- 
establish his identity as Whittaker Cham- 
bers, and he decided to achieve this end by 
getting the Communist Party to find him a 


post in the civil service under his own name, 2 
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thus enabling him to put by some money 
for his flight into independence. 


4 “COVER JOB” NEEDED 


He told the Russian colonel who was his 
superior that his presence in Washington 
with no ostensible occupation was arousing 
suspicion and that he needed a “cover job.” 
Dr. George Abraham Silverman, an extremely 
gifted economist whom both Miss Bentley 
and Mr. Chambers allege to have been a Com- 
munist, then sent Mr. Chambers to Philadel- 
phia to see Mr. Kaplan, then working in a 
Government agency called the Works Prog- 
ress Administration. 

Mr. Chambers did not himself say that Mr. 
Kaplan was a Communist. He simply said 
that he was sent to Mr. Kaplan, whom he 
had known as a fellow student at Columbia 
University, to ask for a post in the Civil Serv- 
ice. Within a very short time, Mr. Chambers 
said that it might have been only 24 hours, 
he was given a position in a Government 
agency called the National Research Project. 

Here he was allotted a task which fell into 
the category of what Americans call boon- 
doggling, a word meaning work which serves 
no useful purpose and is performed by a per- 
son solely in order that he may draw a pay- 
check, usually on public funds. Mr. Cham- 
bers was called to make an index for some 
study of railway labor problems, but was 
warned not to hurry over it and face his im- 
mediate superior with the problem of finding 
him something else to do. Mr. Chambers’ 
hours were so little exacting that he fulfilled 
as usual his duties as a paid functionary of 
the Communist underground. He continued 
to hold this Government post for 2 or 3 
months and was paid at the rate of some- 
thing over $6,000 a year. 

BIRTH OF THE UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE 

Now it may be suspected by some English 
readers that Mr. Chambers’ story would be 
heard with indifference in a country where 
the spoils system still flourishes. But there 
they are wrong. On the contrary, Mr. Cham- 
bers was talking on a subject likely to excite 
many Americans to the point of frenzy. The 
spoils system is, indeed, as natural a growth 
on American soil as the tobacco plant. In 
that vast continent human beings have al- 
ways felt a disposition to draw together and 
to form groups, and as its public services had 
perpetually to be extended it was easy for po- 
litical bosses to approach such groups and 
offer jobs in exchange for votes. 

But the administrative squalor of Wash- 
ington in the decades following the Civil War 
made a number of Americans realize that if 
they were to remain a nation they had to 
free the Federal Government from the grip 
of the spoils system and an orderly Civil 
Service by which most posts were filled by 
open competitive examination or by selec- 
tion by appointed authorities was inau- 
gurated in 1883 by the Pendieton Act, which 
was passed with a great deal more emotion 
than we British had felt when we established 
the Civil Service Commission for the same 
purpose in 1855. 

Fifty years later 75 percent of the posts in 
the Federal Civil Service were filled by open 
competition. But Mr. Roosevelt's New Deal 
created overnight a number of social serv- 
ices, such as England had taken centuries to 
develop, as well as a number of new agencies 
of economic intervention, such as price-con- 
trolling bodies. 

Between 1932 and 1939 the number of 
Federal employees rose from 600,000 to 1,000,- 
000, and the method of recruitment neces- 
sarily grew lax. This is why some Americans 
surprise the British by talking of the New 
Deal as if it were not a noble attempt to 
alleviate the horrors following the great 
slump of 1929, but a deliberate debauchment 
of Washington, Every effort was made, how- 
ever, to keep to the principles of the Pendle- 
ton Act, and in 1934, 1938, and 1940, fresh 
legislation was introduced, always with the 
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aim of keeping as many posts as possible 
within the competitive sphere. 


REFUSALS TO ANSWER 


Mr. Chambers’ story therefore flicked his 
hearers on the raw. It might have been 
hoped that Mr. Kaplan would crisply dispel 
their concern and alarm. But he was sin- 
gularly unhelpful. Appearing before the Un- 
American Committees on one occasion, and 
before the McCarran Committee on the In- 
ternal Security Laws on another, he was 
asked whether Mr. Whittaker Chambers had 
ever come to see him, and each time he 
replied, “I refuse to answer on the grounds 
that it may tend to incriminate me.” 

The Un-American Activities Committee 
also asked him: “At the time you were an 
employee of the United States Government, 
at the time that Whittaker Chambers was 
also an employee of the United States Gov- 
ernment, did you, in your official capacity as 
an employee of the United States Govern- 
ment, have any conference with or trans- 
action with Whittaker Chambers covering 
any matter of information and knowledge 
which you gained as an employee of the 
United States Government?” 

To this Mr. Kaplan replied, “I refuse to 
answer, on the ground it may tend to in- 
criminate me.” 

From these answers we can draw no con- 
clusions whatsoever which reflect on Mr. 
Kaplan’s character. But our interest is in 
the committees. They were appointed to 
inquire into threats to security. They were 
bound to look into Mr. Chambers’ story. 
They cannot be blamed if they went on look- 
ing, particularly after they had questioned 
Mr. Kaplan about his own progress through 
the civil service. In 1935, at-the age of 34, 
he was an economist for the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. in San Francisco. He turned his 
back on the West and went to Washington. 
Without taking a civil-service examination 
he got a post in a New Deal agency, and 4 
months later became Associate Director of 
the National Research Project, a body later 
to take Mr. Chambers to its hospitable 
bosom. During the next 13 years he was to 
be translated higher and ever higher, ending 
up in the Treasury, which he left in 1948 to 
become Economic Affairs Officer to the 
United Nations. 


APPOINTMENT IN GERMANY 


No doubt his merits were such that it was 
only natural for these Government depart- 
ments to vie amongst themselves for his 
services. But it was unfortunate that when 
asked how he obtained these appointments 
he showed such nescience as Elijah might 
have professed had he been asked the names 
and addresses of the ravens that had fed him 
in the wilderness. 

He had, for example, been given a most 
interesting appointment in the Decarteliza- 
tion Division of the United States Treasury 
which worked in the American Zone of Ger- 
many, German industry apart and 
reassembling it. He could not remember 
who had telephoned him or seen him about 
this appointment. Pressed to recall who had 
arranged an interview, some years before, 
with the Assistant Attorney General which 
had resulted in his working in the Depart- 
ment of Justice for 2 years, he refused to 
answer on the ground of self-incrimination. 

His reticence was such that finally he was 


“Do I understand that you contend that 
to advise this committee the names of the 
in official positions in the depart- 
ment of the Government in which you were 
employed and with whom you conferred, 
might tend to incriminate you if you answer 
truthfully in regard to it?” 
To which Mr. Kaplan answered tersely, 
“I do.” 
Let us ask ourselves, if we dare what the 
Lynskey Tribunal would have said had there 
appeared before it a civil servant who had 
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held responsible posts in, say, the Board of 
Trade, the Ministry of Economic Warfare, 
the Ministry of Supply, and the Treasury, and 
who had sat for no civil service examination, 
but who refused to say, on the ground of ex- 
ercising his right to avoid self-incrimination, 
who had appointed him to these posts, or 
even to name the civil servants with whom 
he had worked in these Ministries. But 
we need not even ask ourselves whether the 
British public would have accused the Lyn- 
skey Tribunal of “witch-hunting” if it ques- 
tioned such a witness. We know it would 
not. 

It it be asked why the American commit- 
tees had to ask Mr. Kaplan and other wit- 
nesses such questions, why they could not 
have looked up these persons’ employment 
records in the official files, the answer is that 
these records have often disappeared. Some- 
times the disappearance was not inconsistent 
with the conception of an ordered universe— 
many of these people had worked in New Deal 
or wartime agencies which are defunct. But 
often there is no such reassuring explana- 
tion. 

The Un-American Activities Committee 
had before it a civil servant who had risen 
to a high position in the civil service, draw- 
ing $10,000 a year, and who had been re- 
tained in the service after having been ac- 
cused by security organizations of being a 
Soviet agent by the intervention of Harry 
Dexter White, whom I discussed last week. 
The committee called on the National Ar- 
chives to produce his file. It had disappeared. 
The files of other individuals working in the 
same agency were there, but not his. 

How this could happen is indicated by the 
evidence given before a Senate committee by 
the lady in charge of 8,000 Foreign Service 
personnel files in the State Department. Be- 
tween 300 and 400 persons had had access to 
the file room, some having a key to the room 
and working there alone during the night. 
Some hundreds of persons had the privilege 
of withdrawing files for examination, and at 
times they kept them for more than a year. 
There was no numbering or indexing system 
by which it could be detected if papers in 
the files had been withdrawn. She had her- 
self taken note that derogatory material had 
been removed from the files. 

Even when the committees found the em- 
ployment records they were often mystified. 
Mr. Kaplan’s application for a position in 
the Office of Production Management, made 
during the war, was most puzzling. He gave 
five references, and one of them was Dr. 
Abraham George Silverman. Mr. Kaplan was 
asked what opportunities Dr. Silverman had 
had to judge his character and experience 
and ability, how long he had known him, 
whether Dr. Silverman had ever worked with 
him in Government service or private enter- 
prise or had been to school with him, and 
whether Dr. Silverman had helped him to 
gain a Government position at any earlier 
time, To all these questions Mr. Kaplan re- 
fused an answer on the ground of self-in- 
crimination. 

There proved to be a lot behind Mr. Cham- 
bers’ apparently simple story of boondoggling. 
The committee also unearthed Dr. Silver- 
man’s application for the extremely impor- 
tant post of chief economic adviser to the 
Analysis and Plans Section of the Air Force, 
which he occupied from 1942 till the end of 
the war. He had given as his references 
Harry White and four other civil servants, 
of whom one had been given also by Mr. 
Kaplan in his cited application. Dr. Silver- 
man told the committee that he had known 
Harry White for a very long time, but when 
asked the nature of his association with the 
others he refused to answer on the ground 
of self-incrimination. 

It is also true that the counsel of the 
committee asked Mr. Kaplan this question: 

“Let me call your attention to testimony 
that has been produced before this com- 
mittee that in many instances people, either 
members of the Communist Party or acting 


terror. 


bery and espionage. 


under directions of the Communist Party 
and employed by the Government were in- 
structed to seek transfer to other Govern- 
ment agencies. Now, were you ever directed 
or counseled by any member of the Com- 
munist Party to seek transfer from one 
Government branch to another?” 

Mr. Kaplan refused to answer on the 
ground of self-incrimination. Both he and 
Dr. Silverman, when asked if they were 
members of the Communist Party, refused 
to answer on that same ground. 


THE NEW SPOILS SYSTEM 


Now, such an investigation as this is ob- 
viously no more a case of the persecution of 
liberal opinion than it is a lesson in flower 
painting. Mr. Kaplan and Dr. Silverman 
have denied us the privilege of knowing 
what was in their minds, which we can only 
assume to be furnished with thoughts and 
emotions dazzling in their purity. But we 
can see clearly what was in the minds of the 
committees. What they feared was a rein- 
troduction of the spoils system into the 
Federal civil service in a new form. Be- 
fore the passage of the Pendleton Act the 
party in the majority, whether Republican 
or Democratic, distributed public offices as 
rewards to its supporters. But since that 
day the Communist Party has arisen, and 
as the child of Bolshevism has inherited the 
family secret on which is founded the family 
fortune. That secret is the conspiratorial 
technique by which a minority can gain 
control of a community against the will 
of the majority. This is the technique which 
Blanqui, Marx, Bakunin, and Lenin slowly 
developed to its present state of antisocial 
perfection, and it enables the minority to 
get ahead of the majority not by merit, since 
there is plenty of that to be found among the 
majority, but by jobbery carried to an ex- 
treme not previously attained, by out-Tam- 
manying Tammany Hall. 

There has, therefore, sprung up a new 
spoils system, organized by the Communist 
Party. 

As the representative of California put it 
at the end of one hearing: 

“I-think it should go into the record that 
all of the exhibits, the documents, and the 
testimony given here today, demonstrate to 
me, at least, the fact that there existed in 
the United States Government and its agen- 
cies and departments a well-integrated, co- 
ordinated conspiracy, the members of which 
forwarded each other’s welfare, furnished 
recommendations for each other and on 
each other's behalf. Through the entire tes- 
timony today there has been a constant rep- 
etition of names of those who have either 
been identified as Communist Party mem- 
bers, those who have transferred official doc- 
uments from this Government's secret files 
to the Soviet Government, or those who have, 
without being members of the Communist 
Party, played the Communist Party game.” 

Now, let us reflect that the Communist 
Party will hardly get a man a job without 
taking the precaution of getting some sort 
of blackmailing hold on him; and Soviet 
agents are trained to deal in their own ways 
with the dawn of ingratitude. Both Miss 
Bentley and Mr. Chambers mention the tech- 
nique they and other agents used on sources 
which dried up. The difficulties Miss Bent- 
ley and Mr. Chambers experienced in getting 
free themselves are significant; and there 
have since appeared before the committee 
other deserters from the party whose evi- 
dence showed them to be in a state of abject 


WHERE THE BLAME LIES 

In fact, once a Communist has come into 
the civil service under this new spoils system 
it will be very hard for him to evade his obli- 
gation to pay for his job; and the only coins 
in which he.can make that payment are job- 
It is for that single 
reason impossible for the United States Con- 
gress and Senate to abandon their inquiries 
into the infiltration of the civil service, Of 


_ course, those inquiries have to raise issues 
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which should never be raised, which shatter 
the necessary conventions. 

“While you were in Germany,” counsel 
asked Mr. Kaplan, “did you take part in any 
way in performance of your duties in con- 
nection with the decartelization of German 
industry, in the transfer of industry, indus- 
trial property, to Soviet-occupied territory 
or Soviet forces?” He also asked Mr. Kaplan 
whether, after his recall from Germany, 
which had been arranged with Harry White, 
he had conferred with him, The asking of 
these questions brought nothing to light, 
for Mr. Kaplan relied on his right to avoid 
self-incrimination. But it is a lunatic situ- 
ation that a civil servant should be ques- 
tioned regarding his performance of duties 
assigned to him by some branch of the legis- 
lative power, or regarding his conferences 
with his superiors. 

Yet let us lay the blame for that situation 
on the right shoulders. It was created by the 
Communist Party and the civil servants who 
became Communists: Since 1940 the United 
States has forbidden its Federal employees 
to be either Nazis or Communists, and such 
can only hold their posts by committing per- 
jury. It is this party and these men who 
have made it necessary for the State to ask 
such questions. We aid that party and these 
men if we pretend that the aim of these 
questions is to persecute liberal opinion and 
not to inquire into jobbery and espionage, 


The Terrified Teacher 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1953 


Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the London (England) Sunday Times: 


BEHIND THE WITCH-HUNTS—THE TERRIFIED 
‘TEACHER 


(By Rebecca West) 


(In this third article in a special Sunday 
Times series Rebecca West discusses academ- 
ic freedom in America.) 


“This animal is very wicked,” wrote the 
French zoologist, “it defends itself when it 
is attacked.” The United States is in this 
sense very wicked indeed. It keeps on de- 
fending itself. On discovering that it has 
40 Burgesses and Macleans adorning its civil 
service, it actually dares. to let an investi- 
gating committee (appointed for the very 
purpose of inquiring into such untoward 
events) ask how they obtained their posi- 
tions. 

But anti-American propaganda has firmly 
Convinced the rest of the world that there 
is one phase of “witch-hunting” which can- 
not be excused on grounds of self-defense. 
Most English educated people have been 
hypnotized into a firm belief that the in- 
vestigating committees have killed academic 
freedom in the United States, and that it is 
now impossible for a professor or teacher to 
obtain or hold a position unless his political 
views put him well to the right of Bloody 
Mary and the Bourbons. Fear, it is often 
said, is stalking the campus. 

But the investigating committees have, of 
course, no power to affect academic appoint- 
ments. In the United States the teaching 
staff of educational institutions is usually 
chosen by a board of governors of one kind 
or another, and these governors choose 
teachers not only for their qualifications but 
also for their approximations to the ideal 
teacher as conceived by themselves, the par- 
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ents of the students, and the section of the 
community they serve. This can, of course, 
be called discrimination by prejudice, as 
contrasted to the acceptance of pure learn- 
ing as an absolute standard. And Commu-,. 
nists are often excluded on such grounds, 

But there are comparatively few nuns to 
be found on the teaching staffs of such pro- 
gressive schodls as have been inspired by 
Mr. A. S. Neill, and as few members of the 
Rationalist Press Association instructing the 
pupils of Stonyhurst and Downside. And it 
is hard to think of any restriction in Amer- 
ica quite so sweeping as our own assault on 
academic freedom perpetuated in our schools 
grant regulations (1951), which provide that, 
as a general rule, not the most highly quali- 
fied schoolmaster can teach in a State school 
if he is also a clerk in holy orders or a regu- 
lar minister of any religious denomination. 

Certainly, however, the investigating com- 
mittees occasionally inquire into the con- 
duct of professors and teachers. Anyone 
who wishes to follow such an inquiry should 
stir up what American connections he has 
and get them to procure the official records 
of the internal-security subcommittee con- 
cerning itself with subversive influence in 
the educational process, covering the hear- 
ings held on September 8, 9, 10, 23, 24, and 
25, and October 18, 1952. (Be it noted that 
Senator McCarruy has nothing whatsoever 
to do with this inquiry.) 

At these hearings a number of professors, 
lecturers, and teachers appeared and were 
asked whether they were members of the 
Communist Party. Either they refused to 
answer on constitutional grounds, or denied 
the charge but protested against being asked 
such a question, on the ground that it was 
a gross interference with freedom of thought. 
‘This would have been much more impres- 
sive had not most of them been involved in 
a Communist-dominated splinter union 
called the teachers’ union, which is regarded 
with loathing by the American Federation 
of Labor, and was the subject of a nauseated 
report by the celebrated educator, Prof. John 
Dewey. 

Nevertheless, the profesSors and teachers 
put on a handsome show, quoting Milton's 

tica and Mill on Liberty and re- 
ferring with proper reverence to the Ameri- 
can Constitution. One teacher said that 
teachers of New York City are scared stiff. 
‘They are watching this committee today 
and they are watching the very questions 
you ask. Teachers are simply so frightened 
that they are not doing their jobs as teach- 
ers. One teacher, who denied that he was 
a Communist, a sensitive being named Nack, 
told the committee, “Sir, just being called 
creates a stigma which, if I were a woman, 
I would burst into tears to release the ten- 
sion I have been under the last few days.” 
Fear indeed seemed to be stalking the 
campus. 

And so it was. Presently an unhappy 
man named Harry Albaum, a professor of 
biology in Brooklyn College, appeared in the 
witness stand. He told the committee that 
he was Russian-born, the child of poor im- 
migrants, and that he had got his scientific 
education by going to college by day and 
working by night to pay his fees and help 
support his family. He was overstrained and 
harassed and shy and lonely, and when he 
got his first post he was glad to fall in with 
the wishes of some friendly people who 
urged him to join the teachers’ union. 

Later he was urged to join the Communist 
Party. “In the summer of 1938 I went to 
the country. Someone wanted to share a 
bungalow with me because he was really 
interested in me—he was my friend. When 
we got to the country it was apparent that 
this was part of this whole scheme to, what 
I conceive of now, is sucking me in or in- 
veigling me into this deal.” 

He joined a Communist unit composed of 
members of the Brooklyn College teaching 
staff, to the number of 20. 


Presently Mr. Albaum wanted to leave the 
party. Like the vast majority of human 
beings, he disliked communism and wanted 
to have no part in it. He was also deeply 
shocked by the Hitler-Stalin Pact. But the 
party would not let him resign, and he dared 
not walk out. “Well, I was afraid,” he told 
the committee. “Honestly, that is the only 
way I can put it. I was afraid of possible 
recriminations against me. The reason I 
have made this decision“ —to tell the com- 
mittee the truth—"‘is because this pall has 
been hanging over me for 12 or more years, 
and I cannot live with it any more. 
I have been dreaming about it for a long 
time. I have had nightmares about it.” 

This picture of academic freedom, as it had 
been enjoyed on the campus of Brooklyn 
College until the wicked investigating com- 
mittee came along, was not complete. Sud- 
denly the committee pounced on a man 
sitting among the spectators and put him 
in the witness-stand. His name was Kon- 
stantine Radzie, a naturalized American citi- 
zen, a paperhanger. Indignantly he pro- 
tested against the committee's interference 
with his right to attend a public hearing. 
But the committee asked whether he were 
not in fact a member of the control com- 
mission of the American Communist Party, 
a board which inquired into cases of devia- 
tionism and disloyalty among Communist 
members and which disciplined them. He 
refused to answer this question on the ground 
of self-incrimination. 

But a cutting from the Daily Worker of 
March 11, 1929, named Mr. Radzie as a mem- 
ber of the commission, and confirmatory evi- 
dence came from a certain John Lautner, 
who had been a member of the Communist 
Party from 1929 until 1950, doing a great deal 
of work among the New York teachers. 

Mr. Lautner was ablaze with that moral 
indignation felt by the tough who finds him- 
self on the receiving end when he had 
to be on the transmitting end. 

For he had served on American military 
intelligence during the war in the Mediter- 
Tanean area, and the MVD afterwards found 
it handy to involve-him in the Rajk purge. 
By then he had returned to America, but the 
local comrades did what they could with a 
mock trial in a cellar in Cleveland, Ohio, with 
guns, butcher knives, and rubber hoses. He 
explicitly avowed that his “life was threat- 
ened.” He announced that he and Radzie 
had served together on the Communist con- 
trol commission, but when he was asked if 
he had disciplined his delinquent fellow 
members in a like manner, he hastily ex- 
plained that he had never been so rude and 
rough; but evidently Mr. Albaum had not 
felt quite sure of that. 

It is significant that of all the writers 
about the “threats to the moral courage of 
American academic people,” not one ever 
mentions this flagrant case of the terroriza- 
tion of a teacher. 


B’nai B’rith Fights for American Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


4 OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1953 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, since its 
inception B'nai B'rith has been in the 
forefront fighting for protection of the 
freedoms of all Americans under the 
Bill of Rights of the Constitution of the 
United States. It will continue this fight 
as is evidenced by the following resolu- 
tion adopted by the national executive 
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committee of the Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B'rith on May 17, 1953, 
in Chicago, III.: 


The Communist conspiracy to destroy de- 
mocracy in the United States compels our 
Nation to mobilize its strength to defeat this 
subversive weapon of a hostile foreign power. 

To this end increased Government vigi- 
lance and prosecution and aroused public 
understanding of the menace of communism 
and its devious tactics of infiltration are 
3 `cessary if this Nation is to preserve its 
traditions and its liberties. But these neces- 
sary measures can and must be taken with- 
out trespassing upon our traditional civil 
liberties, and without needlessly imposing 
upon the American people a climate of blan- 
ket suspicion, anxiety, and fear. 

In the main, the American Government, 
many voluntary organizations and countless 
individuals have mobilized in the traditional 
democratic way against the Communist men- 
ace and have achieved noteworthy success 
in uprooting subversion in our land. In re- 
cent years, however, there has also developed 
a tendency which has brushed aside the 
classic American safeguards of human lib- 
erty- taking investigation, fair and im- 
partial hearing, the right to confront and 
cross-examine one’s accusers, and the pre- 
sumption of innocence until guilt is proven. 
This tendency has substituted for these safe- 
guards the destruction of reputation by 
rumor, defamation, and the intimidation 
of critics. This tendency has injured those 
institutions which have made America strong 
and great. 

Freedom of thought enshrined in our Bill 
of Rights has been imperiled and dissent has 
become confused with disloyalty. Thus 
preservation of the delicate balance between 
security and freedom is in jeopardy. A soil 
has been provided in which the professional 
bigot flourishes. A nation so divided and 
confused weakens its defenses and may be- 
come easier prey to communism. 

Those voices which have been raised in 
protest against this evil tendency have thus 
far been too few and, unfortunately, have 
not been heeded. The Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B'rith adds its voice to those 
who seek to defend America’s great demo- 
cratic tradition. We plead for a return to 
the precious political and religious ideals of 
our Nation. We urge that Congress and its 
committees engaged in their important tasks 
reexamine the techniques and procedures 
currently employed to insure the preserva- 
tion of traditional safeguards of individual 
freedom and liberties. 

These grave responsibilities can be dis- 
charged only by the united efforts of the 
national administration, by the Congress of 
the United States, by a press. rededicated 
to its own traditions and by the people 
themselves. To the achievement of this 
goal, we pledge our energies and our re- 
sources, 


A New Attack From Mars? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1953 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I am pleased to 
include the remarks of Mr. Tracy B. 
Augur, of the District of Columbia sec- 
tion of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers. 
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Mr. Augur discusses a vital matter— 
our vulnerability to attack by nuclear 
weapons. His remarks follow: 

REDUCING THE VULNERABILITY OF THE UNITED 

STATEs TO ATTACK WITH NUCLEAR WEAPONS 

(By Tracy B. Augur, District of Columbia 
section, American Society of Civil Engi- 

neers z 


capacity. By and large, industry is an urban 
pursuit and most of its labor force lives in 
cities. So the task boils down to one of 
knocking out the cities. 

How much of a job is that? Well, there 
are 4,284 cities in the United States and to 
really cripple production you ought to de- 
stroy, let us say, about 40 percent of them. 
That’s about 1,700 cities, and, allowing for 


— —— ey d engine fail and Amer- 
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are not eee regarded as romantic liter- ican air defenses, you should staft With may- 


ature, despite the columns they devote to sex, 
and their mortality statistics do not place 
them among the whodunits on the news- 
stand. They are, all in all, pretty factual 
and prosaic documents. 

Nevertheless, the facts they disclose are 
often startling and dramatic. If you will 
bear with me, I should like to cull a few 
for you tonight. Most of them refer to the 
year 1950 but, for our purposes, they can be 
regarded as current. 

There are in the continental United States, 
the census man says, a total of 4,284 urban 
places, that is, communities of over 2,500 
inhabitants. In these communities and 
their urban fringes live 96,467,686 Ameri- 
cans—64 percent of our total population. Of 
these 9614 million urban Americans some 
11,304,000 are employed in manufacturing— 
roughly 78 percent of all Americans so em- 
ployed—the rest living in rural areas. 

If these good city folk were distributed 
evenly among the country’s urban communi- 
ties, there would be 22,500 people and 2,640 
manufacturing employees in each; that is, 
there would be 4,000 plus communities about 
the size of Charlottesville, Va., or midway 
in size between Frederick and Hagerstown, 
Md. Each of these towns would contain 
fifteen-thousandths of 1 percent of the Na- 
tion’s total population and eighteen-thou- 
sandths of 1 percent of the national total 
employed in manufacturing. No one of them 
would rate very high as a population center 
or hive of industry. 

But, of course, the country’s population is 
not distributed in that way. Let’s go back 
to the census and see how it is distributed. 
The picture is quite different. Nearly a fifth 
of the entire population of the country is 
concentrated in the 5 biggest metropolitan 
areas—New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, Phil- 
adelphia, and Detroit—and those 5 areas 
contain 27.6 percent of the people employed 
in manufacturing. 

The 15 largest metropolitan areas contain 
30 percent of the total population and over 
40 percent of those engaged in manufactur- 
ing. The New York metropolitan area alone 
contains 8.5 percent of all the Nation’s peo- 
ple and 11 percent of those in manufacturing. 

Now let’s leave the comfortable statistics 
of the census for a while and do a little 
mental speculation. Suppose you headed a 
powerful dictatorship and wanted to insure 
its future by eliminating all effective oppo- 
sition to it throughout the world. You have 
at your command the usual equipment of 
troops and tanks and submarines and planes, 
but you also have, or expect to have, some 
very special persuaders in the form of bombs 
powerful enough to destroy whole cities. 

The only country in the world that is 
strong enough to give you any real trouble 
is the United States. If you can get her out 
of the way, the rest will be easy. She is a 
little hard to get at with troops and tanks, 
because of some intervening oceans, but for 
planes and submarines and bombs the oceans 
don’t present too much of a barrier. So the 
question is, Is the United States vulnerable 
to the kind of attack that planes and sub- 
marines and atom bombs are good for? 

Of course, you have copies of the United 
States census handy, plus the ever-ready 
slipstick, so you start figuring. The Ameri- 
cans are great at producing war materials, as 
shown by the last two World Wars, so if 
they are to be knocked out militarily, the 
first step is to knock out their industrial 


be three or four times that number of planes 
and bombs, or between 5,000 and 7,000. Ob- 
viously, you haven't got anything like that 
number and don't expect to have, so—— 

About that time, your court jester pops up 
and says, “Chief, don’t let those Yankee cen- 
sus figures get you down. You don't have 
to destroy 1,700 cities to get 40 percent of 
America’s industrial capacity. You have 
only to destroy 15. Of course, they are big 
cities or clusters of cities, and it will prob- 
ably take several bombs apiece,’ but even if 
you allow 4 or 5 to a city, that’s only 75 at 
most. Multiply by 4, and you only need a 
stockpile of 300. What are we waiting for?” 

That makes things very merry for the dic- 
tator and his jester and all the kinfolk from 
the Urals. There are, of course, some other 
factors for the dictator to consider. One 
thing the court jester didn’t mention (for 
fear of having his head cut off), was that the 
United States had a good supply of city 
busters on hand itself and that the great 
dictator might find himself radioactive and 
dead in three different ways if he started 
anything. Still, there’s always the chance of 
catching Americans off guard, and was it a 
great American general, who said something 
about getting there firstest with the mostest? 

Getting back to the basic facts of the 
case, regardless of how dictators and their ad- 
visors may choose to interpret them, there 
is only one interpretation that we Americans 
can safely make. That is that this country 
is vulnerable to very severe damage from at- 
tacks with high-powered nuclear weapons. 
It is vulnerable primarily because too large 
a share of the things that make up its pro- 
ductive capacity—factories, labor forces, 
managerial skills, communications, shipping 
facilities, and the like—is concentrated in a 
few great urban centers that make ideal tar- 
gets for that kind of weapon. 

A recent study by an eminent group of 
scientists and businessmen, a study known 
as project East River, came to that conclu- 
sion after a very thorough review of all the 
facts, but it came to another conclusion that 
is equally important, namely, that the situa- 
tion is far from hopeless. 

The United States hasn’t been knocked 
out yet, and it needn't be if it will take dili- 
gent steps to improve its military defenses 
and decrease its vulnerability to attack. 

The first part of that proposition—improv- 
ing our military defenses—lies outside the 
scope of this discussion. I need only point 
out that project East River considered it 
an absolutely essential part, for if an enemy 
could get large numbers of nuclear weapons 
through to their chosen targets in this coun- 
try without too much interference, well, our 
days as an independent Republic might be 
numbered. 

The mission of our military defenses is 
to keep the enemy from getting through to 
targets. There is a companion field to 
defense, the field of nonmilitary defenses, 
whose mission is to deprive the enemy of 
remunerative targets for any of his forces 
that may manage to get through. Of course, 
the objective is to have such a strong team 
of military and nonmilitary defenses that the 
enemy will decide in advance that no attack 
could possibly succeed sufficiently to justify 
it and so would keep his bombs at home. 

The census figures that I quoted earlier 
make it pretty clear that, if an enemy could 
deliver several high-yield nuclear bombs to 
each of our first 15 metropolitan areas, the 


situation would be pretty serious for us. 
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Whether we would be knocked out as a bel- 
ligerent, I don’t pretend to know, but there 
can be no doubt that we would be very 
critically hurt. 
+ Perhaps before going further I should point 
out that the repeated references to the 15 
largest metropolitan areas does not imply 
either that they comprise the Nation's most 
choice target system or that other urban 
areas are any less deserving of attention. 
ght haye th 32 are of 
those with populations above a — 
lion —whose combined population repre- 
sents 40 percent of the Nation’s total and 
which contain half of its total manufacturing 
employment. The top 15 form a convenient 
group for which comparative statistics are 
available and they represent a large enough 
sector of the country’s total productive 
capacity to illustrate the basic point that 
too much is now concentrated in too small 
a number of places. 

The question is, what can be done to 
improve the situation? How can the big 
cities be made less vulnerable and how can 
the Nation that depends on them be made 
less vulnerable? It is obvious that the total 
urban population and the total urban indus- 
trial capacity cannot be redistributed evenly 
among our 4,284 urban communities, as was 
done in the theoretical example described 
earlier. That is neither desirable nor neces- 
sary. On the other hand, a different dis- 
tribution than the one now existing is both 
desirable and necessary. How can it be 
brought about? 

In looking for the answer, the first fact 
to remember is that this country of ours is a 
growing country. It is not standing still, 
either in terms of population or in terms of 
manufacturing capacity. If all new growth 
were in the direction of reduced vulner- 
ability, the Nation would become progres- 
sively less vulnerable every year, even with- 
out any redistribution of people and facili- 
ties as they now stand. 

At the present time it is growing at the 
rate of nearly 2,250,000 people a year. Dur- 
ing the last decade, 38 percent of its total 
growth occurred in its 15 largest metropolitan 
areas. If that ratio still holds, about 850,- 
000 people are being added to those 15 areas 
every year, On that basis, the 15 top met- 
ropolitan areas will increase their high pro- 
portion of the Nation’s total population and 
of its manufacturing employment above the 
30 percent and 40 percent marks of 1950. 

On the other hand, if the new growth 
could be diverted well away from the target 
areas of those cities, they would become 
steadily less dominant in the national pic- 
ture. By 1960 they would hold only 26 per- 
cent of the Nation's population and 35 per- 
cent of its manufacturing employment. 

In the process they would have lost noth- 
ing in absolute terms, but would contain a 
lower proportionate share of the Nation’s 
total, hence would be proportionately less 
attractive as targets. At the same time a 
substantial amount of new strength—new 
industrial capacity and new population— 
would have been placed in areas relatively 
immune to danger. 

Thus, one way to reduce the Nation’s yul- 
nerability is to progressively reduce the pro- 
portion of its total strength that is con- 
centrated in prime target areas. There is 
another way, an additional way, namely, to 
reduce the target worthiness of the indi- 
vidual big cities. The less vulnerable the 
big cities are in themselves, the less vulner- 
able is the Nation that depends on them. 

Generally speaking, the more intensively 
a city is developed, the easier it is to de- 
stroy with today’s superweapons. If 60 
percent of a city’s population lives within 
the lethal area of a given bomb or 60 per- 
cent of its industry is located there, obvi- 
ously the job of destruction is easier than 
if only 30 percent of its population or 30 
percent of its industry occupy the same area, 
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Conversely, the more a city’s development 
is spread out, the more must be expended 
to destroy it—either more bombs or bigger 
bombs or both. Therefore, even a big city 
can be a relatively unattractive target if it 
is spread over a wide enough territory. 

The 15 metropolitan areas that have been 
referred to are, in fact, clusters of cities and 
intervening territory centered on one or more 
major cities. Im many cases, their outer 

are 20 or 30 miles or even further 
from the center, well beyond the lethal range 
of any bomb or collection of bombs an enemy 
might try to use. Activities in the outer 
portions of those areas are relatively safe 
unless they have been built up to the point 
of being attractive targets in themselves. 

The trouble is that, as of now, population 
and industrial facilities still are pretty well 
concentrated. When the census reports that 
40 percent of all the Nation's factory workers 
live in the 15 largest metropolitan areas, it is 
a safe bet that the greater part of them live 
in or close to the central cities of those 
areas. An enemy need only destroy the 
more concentrated sections to get the effect 
of almost total destruction. 

Fortunately there are strong trends already 
in motion that are taking people and their 
places of employment out of the centers of 
the bigger cities into their suburban areas. 
For example, in the 1940-50 decade, when 
some 15 million people were added to the 
Nation’s metropolitan areas, 60 percent of 
them were added to the outer sections and 
only 40 percent to the central cities. Much 
of the outer growth clung too closely to the 
central city limits, but it was at least a trend 
in the right direction. 

There is a great opportunity to reduce the 
vulnerability of our big cities by encouraging 
this trend, by encouraging new industries, 
new businesses, new population to locate in 
the outer portions of their metropolitan 
areas or, where that is too restricted a ter- 
ritory, in the outer portions of their trade 
areas. A great metropolis can grow in size 
and reduce its vuinerability at the same time. 
It is the way in which its growth is dis- 
tributed that counts. Likewise, the central 
cities of metropolitan areas can continue to 
grow economically, as the centers of expand- 
ing trade territories, even if they themseives 
cease to grow in population, or actually de- 
cline. 

By what specific measures can reductions in 
urban vulnerability be brought about? Can 
the trends toward concentration that have 
been going on for years be reversed? Can 
the counter trends toward the deconcentra- 
tion of our overconcentrated urban areas be 
encouraged and expedited? 

Back in 1948 the National Security Re- 
sources Board enlisted the cooperation of 
private industry through its booklet National 
Security Factors in Industrial Location. Ad- 
mittedly, the response was not impressive in 
terms of actual accomplishment, but when 
the Korean war started and the expansion of 
defense industry began, dispersal became a 
matter of official policy. 

Here, again, the dispersion of defense in- 
dustry was in line with existing trends, and 
it is difficult to say how many plants chose 
locations away from target areas for security 
reasons alone. In many cases there were 
overriding considerations that caused plants 
to locate in target areas. Nevertheless, the 
record shows that about four-fifths of all 
plants costing more than a milion dollars 
which were certified for accelerated tax 
amortization did locate outside the central 
cities of industrial metropolitan areas. 

The interest of cities throughout the coun- 
try has been enlisted in examining their own 
situations and taking steps to reduce their 
own vulnerability. As of last month, 83 
urban areas had established industrial dis- 
persion task forces, and 32 of them had com- 
pleted their surveys and submitted reports 
which were being used by the Office of De- 


fense Mobilization and other agencies in ad- 
ministering the industrial dispersion pro- 


am. 

Project East River, to which reference was 
made earlier, was set up late in 1951 jointiy 
by the Department of Defense, NSRB, and 
Federal Civil Defense Administration to 
study and recommend the optimum com- 
bination of nonmilitary measures to mini- 
mize the effects of enemy.attack on the popu- 
lation and industry of the United States. 
The project was carried out by Associated 
Universities, Inc., representing nine of the 
principal eastern universities, and was staffed 
by an eminent group of specialists. 

The group concluded that reduction of 
this country’s urban vulnerability was es- 
sential to a successful defense against at- 
tacks with nuclear weapons. In fact, it felt 
the matter so urgent that it issued an ad- 
vance report entitled “Federal Leadership To 
Reduce Urban Vulnerability,” which recom- 
mended specific actions in that field. This 
and related reports of the project are now 
being carefully reviewed as a basis for future 
Government policy: 

What will come out of all this in the way 
of Federal, State, or local actions it is still 
too early to say. But one thing seems clear, 
that any action taken will be in support of 
trends that have already proven sound for 
social and economic reasons and will be 
taken through established governmental and 
private channels. 

You need not expect to see Uncle Sam 
sticking a crowbar into the centers of our 
larger cities and prying them apart until the 
pieces are too small to make attractive tar- 
gets. Actions will be taken by the cities 
themselves, by the States, by private devel- 
opers and industrialists, based on a growing 
realization of the urgency of the need. There 
are many Federal programs which can assist 
and it is to be expected that they will be so 
directed. 

Finally, is there time for such long-range 
measures to take effect? To the question of 
how many shopping days there may be before 
doomsday, I must frankly answer that I do 
not know, and I doubt if anyone else does, 
unless Der Tag has been entered in the se- 
cret book of a potential enemy. My own 
feeling is that, regardless of the time avail- 
able to us, we should immediately start re- 
versing the trends that now make us more 
vulnerable each year. It will be a good start 
toward getting better if we can just stop 
getting worse. 

Back in March 1945, before the first atom 
bomb was set off, one of the scientists who 
pioneered it wrote the President that the 
very high concentration of manufacturing 
capacity and population in American cities 
was a great source of weakness to the United 
States. “The concentration is so pro- 
nounced,” he wrote, “that the destruction of 
the cities may easily mean the end of our 
ability to resist.” 

That was 8 years ago. If his warning had 
been heeded, the concentrations in our cities 
would be much less than they are today and 
we would, in consequence, be far less vul- 
nerable to enemy attack. In 1945, Russia 
was waiting to see whether A-bombs would 
work before going too heavily into nuclear 
research. Now she is producing them, for 
what purpose we can only guess. 

There is a hopeful note in this otherwise 
mournful refrain and it is a good one to end 
on. The decongestion of our overcongested 
cities is a good thing in itself. It should 
have been a prime national objective before 
the A-bomb was invented and it should re- 
main a national objective whether A-bombs 
fall this year or 10 years from now or never. 

The military defense of the Nation neces- 
sarily involves huge expenditures for in- 
struments of war that are apt to grow ob- 
solete and be discarded without ever being 
utilized. That is part of the waste of war 
and preparation for war. But most of the 
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nonmilitary part of our national defense 
can be directed toward the building of a bet- 
ter America, with expenditures making a 
permanent and constructive contribution to 
the future of our country. 

So, reducing the vulnerability that stems 
from overconcentration in big cities can 
pay dividends three ways. It can make us 


_.& less easy target for attack. It can make 


us stronger to resist and retaliate if attack 
comes. And if, as we devoutly hope, an at- 
tack never materializes, it can produce bet- 
ter living conditions for the millions of 
Americans who choose to live in cities. 

However, the last dividend will not come 
automatically. New city growth will not be 
better than the old unless it is carefully 
planned and directed to that end. Rural 
slums may be less vulnerable than urban 
slums but they are still slums. So the big- 
gest job of all in reducing the vulnerability 
of the country’s urban structure is to design 
and build a type of structure that will pro- 
duce better urban living along with in- 
creased safety from enemy attack. 


The Honorable Frank T. Bow’s Proposal 
To Use Surplus Dairy Products To Feed 
Undernourished South Korean Troops 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL F. SCHENCK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1953 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, I take 
great pleasure in offering for the record 
a recent editorial from the Dayton Daily 
News, complimenting our distinguished 
and very able colleague, the Honorable 
Frank T. Bow. My good friend and fel- 
low Ohioan has a habit, as the editorial 
implies, of saying little and doing much; 
I think it indicative of his constructive- 
ness that this outstanding newspaper 
should see fit to make such favorable 
editorial comment upon Frank Bow’s 
proposal with respect to surplus foods: 

REPRESENTATIVE Bow's PROPOSAL 

Representative Frank Bow, Ohio Repub- 
lican, wrote a letter to the President. Why 
not use dairy surpluses, now eating up stor- 
age costs courtesy of Mr. Taxpayer, to feed 
undernourished South Korean troops? 

The President was receptive and asked the 
Agriculture Department to look into the 
matter. 

We second the motion, made on this page 
some weeks ago, and urge that surplus corn 
and wheat be considered as well. One prob- 
lem in bringing South Korean troops up to 
combat effectiveness has been malnutrition, 
Those South Korean units attached to 
American teams and divisions eat well and 
are in good physical condition. Those main- 
taining their own messes have more “‘casual- 
ties” from sickness traceable to diet deficien- 
cies than they do from combat. 

Representative Bow has done a wise and 
useful thing. We rightly expect of Mem- 
bers of Congress that they shall use their 
broad knowledge of the national and inter- 
national scene to represent, from time to 
time, the national instead of a purely sec- 
tional interest. It is an expectation seldom 
fulfilled, these investigative days, when it is 
as difficult to entice many Members of Con- 
gress away from an opportunity to make 
spectacular headlines as it is to sneak dawn 
past a rooster. - 
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Fluoridation of Community Water 
Supplies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 14, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following resolution adopted by the 
House of Delegates of the Massachusetts 
Dental Society in annual session, May 5, 
1953: 

Whereas the fluoridation of community 
water supplies has been demonstrated to re- 
duce the incidence of dental decay among 
children by approximately two-thirds; and 

Whereas the complete safety of fluorida- 
tion has been repeatedly demonstrated in 
extensive scientific research; and 

Whereas fluoridation has been recom- 
mended and endorsed by all major national 
health organizations of the United States 
including the American Dental Association, 
the American Medical Association, the Na- 
tional Research Council, the Association of 
State and Territorial Health Officers and 
manv others; and 

Whereas certain individuals and groups 
whose motives are most difficult to under- 
stand have been attempting to delay and 
forestall the fluoridation of community 
water supplies through the spread of rumors 
and erroneous and misleading information: 
Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the Massachusetts Dental 
Society in session here today hereby reaf- 
firms its endorsement and approval of fluori- 
dation of community water supplies and 
urges that fluoridation be adopted in all 
communities in the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts as rapidly as local conditions will 
permit; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Massachusetts Dental 
Society hereby go on record commending the 
excellent efforts of the local, State, and Fed- 
eral departments of health for their en- 
lightened efforts to make the benefits of 
fluoridation available to all children in all 
communities of the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts; and be it further. 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the Honorable Christian A. 
Herter, Governor of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts; to Dr. Samuel B. Kirkwood, 
commissioner of the department of public 
health, Commonwealth of Massachusetts; to 
each Senator and Representative from Mas- 
sachusetts serving in the Congress of the 
United States; to the Honorable Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, President of the United States; 
to the Honorable Oveta Culp Hobby, Secre- 
tary of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare of the United States; and Dr. 
Leonard A. Scheele, Surgeon General of the 
United States Public Health Service. 

At Boston, Mass., this 5th day of May A. D. 
1953. 

Ivor P. Muzzey, D. M. D., 

President, Massachusetts Dental Society. 

HAROLD E. TINGLEY, D. M. D., 

Secretary, Massachusetts Dental Society. 


Hon. Homer E. Capehart, of Indiana 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1953 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
pertaining to the distinguished chair- 
man of the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, the senior Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART]. The ar- 
ticle appeared in the issue of the Time 
magazine for May 25, 1953. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE NEw MODEL 


Homer EARL CAPEHART, the onetime phono- 
graph maker from Indianapolis, was for years 
a target for the bitter sneers of liberals and 
laborites from both major parties. Last 
week the old critics were cheering Homer 
CAPEHART while ranged against him were 
such oldtime friends as the National Associ- 
ation of Manufacturers and ROBERT AL- 
PHONSO Tart. The issue that brought about 
this strange shift of forces: Republican 
Senator CAPEHART’S bill to provide standby 
controls on prices, wages, and rents. 


THE BULLDOZER 


Indiana’s CAPEHART had been a symbol for 
decontrol for nearly 2 years. His Capehart 
amendment (permitting price hikes to cover 
all cost increases from the beginning of the 
Korean war to July 26, 1951) shot price ceil- 
ings full of holes and aroused the wrath of 
the Truman administration. Harry Truman 
said it was like a bulldozer, crashing aim- 
lessly through existing price formulas, leav- 
ing havoc in its wake. Little wonder, then, 
that Capitol Hill was startled this year when 
“Bulldozer” CAPEHART proposed that Congress 
give the President power to freeze wages, 
prices, and rents for 90 days in case of a 
grave national emergency. 

Fascinated Democrats and dismayed con- 
servative Republicans watched agape as 
CAPEHART judiciously steered the bill through 
the Senate’s Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, of which he is chairman. Actually, his 
position was not inconsistent. The day 
after the Korean war began in 1950 he had 
proposed an immediate price-wage-rent 
freeze. His proposal was snubbed; controls 
were not imposed for 7 months. In those 7 
months the wholesale price index rose by 15 
percent, the consumer's index by 6% per- 
cent. These increases, CAPEHART argued, left 
no foundation for sound controls. He fought 
Truman's belated program every step of the 
way. 

This year, pushing his bill along, CaPEHART 
has repeatedly pointed out that if there is a 
new, great emergency, he wants prices frozen 
immediately to prevent a repetition of the 
1950 inflation. 

When CaPeHArRT’s committee completed its 
work on the bill Illinois’ Democratic Senator 
PauL Doveras, an old Capehart antagonist, 
proposed that the committee vote its thanks 
for the chairman's fine work. Said DOUGLAS, 
with admiration in his voice: “You could not 
serve under a better chairman. He's fair- 
minded, decent, generous.” 

THE SALESMAN 

On the Senate floor last week one of CAPE- 
HarT’s dismayed old friends, Utah's Repub- 
lican Senator WALLACE FOSTER BENNETT, an 
ex-president of the NAM, argued that the 
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United States should never again have eco- 
nomic controls except as “the last recourse.” 
Bos Tarr opposed CAPEHART on another prin- 
ciple. Said he: “All the time I have been in 
Congress I have opposed giving the Presi- 
dent the power to declare emergencies, and 
I am just as much opposed now to giving 
that power to the present President as I was 
when Mr. Truman and other Democratic 
leaders were in control.” 

Looking around at his new friends and 
foes, Homer CAPEHART thought it was time 
to redefine his position, “I am a free enter- 
priser,” he said. “I am so independent as a 
businessman and individually that I do not 
even like to sleep in a little room; I like to 
sleep in a big room. I do not want to be 
hemmed in from any direction. * * * But 
in this instance we Republicans have a re- 
sponsibility. We have a Republican Presi- 
dent, and we control both Houses of Con- 
gress. If during our tenure of office a grave 
emergency strikes, we, and we alone, will 
have to deal with it.” 

Political responsibility has changed CAPE- 
HART in many ways. In his new role as a 
committee chairman and top-ranking mem- 
ber of the Senate majority, he works harder 
(12 to 15 hours a day; 3,000 letters a week), 
but he is more relaxed and his desk is 
neater—it is arranged in well-defined piles. 
not in the huge, disorderly mounds of the 
opposition days. Said CAPEHART last week: 
I'm by nature an optimist; I like to do con- 
structive things, to produce things. 
I'd much prefer to sell something than be 
against.” 


Second Best Is No Good 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1953 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Washington Evening Star 
on May 25, 1953. The editorial entitled 
“Second Best Is No Good” follows: 


Seconp Best Is No Goop 


The question which lies at the heart of 
the debate over the reduction in Air Force 
funds is this: Will the Air Force which 
emerges be inferior to Soviet airpower? If 
the answer is yes, the cut in funds is an 
unwarranted gamble. For in these times, a 
second-best Air Force is no good. 

There is every reason to believe that the 
Russians are relentlessly stockpiling A- 
bombs, and that within about 2 years they 
will have enough to launch a devastating at- 
tack on this country. There is also a reason 
to believe that the Soviet Air Force, in terms 
of modern aircraft, is superior to ours, and 
that its margin of superiority will increase 
rather than decrease in the immediate 
future. 

If these assumptions are correct it is hard 
to see how anyone can justify the decision 
to abandon the 143-wing goal set by the 
Truman administration and currently de- 
scribed by the Air Force as the absolute 
minimum in order to attain adequate na- 
tional security in view of the military 
strength of the Soviet Union. If the assump- 
tions are not correct—if some factor not 
publicly known alters the picture of relative 
military strength—the administration should 
say 80. 

To this time, Defense Secretary Wilson has 
not given a satisfactory explanation of the 
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$5 billion cut in the Air Force budget. He 
says, to be sure, that we will get more air 
strength with less money in 1954, and that 
may be true. But the projected slash in 
funds seems certain to mean that, in the 
long run, we will have fewer planes, less 
defense, and a smaller capacity for aircraft 
production. What Congress wants to know 
is how this gamble with our security can be 
justified in the light of Russia's known power 
and apparent intentions. This is a legiti- 
mate inquiry, and Congress should insist on 
getting better answers than Mr. Wilson has 
given. 
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Address by Jerome Walsh Before Society 
of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EARLE C. CLEMENTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1953 


Mr, CLEMENTS. Mr. President, Mis- 
souri claims many distinguished citi- 
zens, and among them is the Honorable 
Jerome Walsh, of Kansas City, an out- 
standing member of the bar and a long- 
time student of the history and develop- 
ment of the trans-Mississippi country. 
Recently, Mr. Walsh addressed the So- 
ciety of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick 
at the Astor Hotel in New York on the 
subject of the Influence of the Irish in 
the Development of the Trans-Missis- 
sippi Country. It was a most interesting 
and informative speech, Mr. President, 
an on behalf of the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Hennincs] I ask unanimous 
consent to have it printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
even though the cost of printing, I am 
informed by the Public Printer, will be 
$336. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Gentlemen, the delight that is mine in 
having the opportunity to address you to- 
night goes without saying, My subject is— 
as you have heard—The Influence of the 
Irish in the Development of the Trans-Mis- 
sissippl Country—that vast central part of 
our Nation of which I am myself a resident 
and which has been populated by your rela- 
tives. 

As I look around this room tonight, I am 
impressed anew by the degree to which 
Americans of Irish descent have attained to 
stations of eminence in New York City. This 
is a historic fact, a subject of much com- 
ment over the years. A parallel fact which 
is, I think, too infrequently noted is that 
much the same degree of influence is found 
in my own part of our Nation. 

And yet—as I dug into this subject re- 
cently—perhaps the salient point that 
emerged seemed to be how the broad influ- 
ence of the Irish in the early development 
of the West and Midwest was achieved by a 
race of people which actually amounted to a 
startlingly small part of the total population. 

At the risk of boring you at the outset, let 
me cite just a few figures. 

Back in 1850—which we can take as a con- 
venient starting point—Missouri had a total 
population of about 700,000. Of this num- 


ber, about 15,000—scarcely 2 percent were 


of Irish origin 


Seventh Census of the United States. 


In 1860, what with the swelling influx of 
the years of settlement, Missouri’s popula- 
tion had almost doubled. Yet, of the State's 
1,182,000 population in that year, only 43,000 
traced their lineage to Ireland. 

The same seeming scarcity of Irish ap- 
pears in other States of what was then 
known as the Trans-Mississippi Depart- 
ment. Minnesota’s population in 1860 was 
about 172,000. Its Irish numbered 12,000— 
about 5 percent. Nebraska's population 
in the same year was 28,000, with the 
Irish numbering less than a thousand, most 
of those being in Douglas County, which is 
Omaha. 

All of us have always known, I think, 
that the influence of our race in the de- 
velopment of the Nation has been ac- 
complished by a very small fraction of the 
total population. Just how small that frac- 
tion was I personally had never realized until 
I had the opportunity recently to consult 
the figures I've mentioned. 

And yet—how broad that influence, how 
vigorous the wielders of it, in that time over 
a century ago when the hard conditions of 
the frontier demanded of men those quali- 
ties of strength of body and mind, imagina- 
tion, and the adventurous spirit which the 
Irish were so eminently qualified to supply, 
being, indeed, so abundantly endowed by 
nature and background with these same re- 
sources, 

I cannot enumerate in detail the contribu- 
tions made by all of the men of Ireland 
and their descendants. Such a task would 
require many volumes and considerably more 
of your time than I am prepared or quali- 
fied to ask for and obtain. Yet on this oc- 
casion, it may not be amiss to approach 
our subject by recalling something of the 
careers of men whose names, I know, will 
have a familiar ring to many of you. They 
are men who built the inland empire. They 
are in some danger of being forgotten as 
the records of that era recede, and its prob- 
lems and passions become obscured by our 
preoccupation with the problems and pas- 
sions of our own day. History, an old tru- 
ism says, is made by men and their reaction 
to circumstances. To the amateur student 
like myself, the most convenient as well as 
the most fascinating approach to history is 
through the lives of the men who have made 
it. 

Of all the Irish who came bustling into 
the trans-Mississippi department in those 
early years of restless searching over the next 
horizon—the search for new land and new 
sky, new heaven and new earth—of all these 
Irish, this could be said: They were not too 
much unlike the Irish in Ireland, except that 
man for man they were going places. Rest- 
less, inquiring, combative, they pushed and 
forged ahead, and they would go to Arma- 
geddon to protect their basic rights as they 
conceived them. The Irish in Ireland for 
generations had fought the oppressor. This 
same thirst for liberty and freedom of con- 
science was transplanted by their children 
to America’s seedling frontiers. 

In my own periodic—and recently rather 
intensive—search through some of the rec- 
ords they left behind, I came across the trail 
and was reminded anew of one man whose 
name I’m sure will be as unfamiliar to you 
as it is to the students of history generally— 
yet whose life perhaps as much as that 
of any other individual, symbolizes just 
those traits of character I've mentioned. 
And it happened that the pattern of that 
life suddenly came into sharp focus and was 
dramatized by an incident of the times not 
unlike a series of incidents that have 
occurred in our own times. 


*Eighth Census of the United States. 
“The fact that Missouri ranked 8th in popu- 
lation among the States in 1850 and 5th in 
1860, is rather startling.” 
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This man was John A. Cummings, a 
Catholic priest pursuing his pastorate in 
the town of Louisiana, in Pike County, 
Mo., at a time when the War Between the 
States had its tragic impact upon the new 
Nation. 

In world dimensions, Father Cummings 
was a humble and unimportant Catholic 
priest. Research reveals no organized biog- 
raphy of him; his origin and life's story 
seem lost.“ 

His principles as a free man came into 
bold relief, however, when the people of 
Missouri, their passions heated by the Civil 
War, enacted a new constitution—the so- 
called Drake constitution. Of this docu- 
ment, the Supreme Court had this to say: 

“It was in the midst of the struggle that 
it was framed, although it was not adopted 
by the people until the war was closed. It 
would have been strange, therefore, had it 
not exhibited in its provisions some of the 
excitement amidst which the convention 
held its deliberations.” 

The core of the Drake constitution—which 
aroused vast controversy—was this provi- 
sion: that no citizen could practice the rights 
of citizenship unless he were willing to first 
take an expurgatory oath. By this oath, 
he swore that “I have always been truly and 
loyally on the side of the United States 
against all enemies, foreign and domestic.” 
If he were unwilling to take this oath, he 
was forbidden to vote at any election, hold 
any Office, be a candidate for office, serve as 
a juror, or practice law. If he were unwill- 
ing to take this oath, he was forbidden to 
act as a bishop, priest, deacon, minister, 
elder, or other clergyman of any religious 
denomination. 

The oath itself sounds harmless, merely 
a reaffirmation of one's patriotism, the un- 
thinking might say. Yet its net effect was 
to bar any person who had taken a stand 
against the Union side from actually func- 
tioning as a citizen. 

Of Father Cummings’ views in general be- 
fore the adoption of this constitution— 
whether he was a Unionist or a Rebel— 
nothing is known. But like many of the 
clergy of that era, he refused to take the 
oath. We don’t know what thoughts passed 
through his head. He might have been 
mindful of a pastoral letter of Peter Richard 
Kenrick, archbishop of St. Louis His 
Grace, a redoubtable figure in that time, had 
a coat of arms which bore the Latin inscrip- 
tion: “Noli Irritare Leonen.” This could be 
freely translated to mean “never irritate a 
lion.” At least that's the way the archbish- 
op's contemporaries would have translated 
it, for, on the issue of the oath and in his 
pastoral letter, the archbishop denounced 
the oath and counseled his priests that it 
was beyond the power of the state to exact 
or enforce. 

Here, in brief, is another incident—and no 
small incident—in the eternal struggle of 
man to preserve his freedom. Farther west 
in Missouri, John J. Hogan, the first bishop 
of Kansas City, while then a young priest, 
refused to take the same oath, and, when 
he was indicted and going to the courthouse 
for his arraignment, walked from his home 
in full canonicals—soutane, surplice, stole, 


*Rockhurst College, Kansas City Public 
Library sources, Correspondence: Floyd 
Shoemaker, secretary of Missouri Historical 
Society; Rev. Jos. E. Michalski, vice chan- 
celor, archdiocese of St. Louis; Ernest S. 
Griffith, director, Library of Congress, Pike 
County Historical Society; Rev. Cornelius 
J. Flavin, St. Joseph’s Rectory, Louisiana, 
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biretta—with a large crucifix in one hand and 
a folio Bible in the other.“ 

The case of Father Cummings came to 
symbolize the cause of the clergy—and thou- 
sands of others who hated the oath and what 
it stood for. In September 1865, Father 
Cummings was indicted, tried, convicted, 
and sentenced to pay a fine of $500 in the 
Circuit Court of Pike County, Mo. The 
Missouri Supreme Court affirmed his con- 
viction and affirmed at the same time the 
validity of the Missouri constitutional pro- 
vision. 

Citizen John A. Cummings stood fast. He 
refused to have his thoughts explored. 
Probably he said in effect, “That is why we 
came to America. That is why we are here.” 
He considered he had shed the yoke of tyr- 
anny and oppression that had harnessed his 
forebears; that he had the right to take a 
position on public questions that was the 
position of his choice, short of subversion 
or anarchy, and decide for himself how far 
the thought of a free man could be shackled. 
That is why this resolute Irishman could 
take his cause to the Supreme Court of the 
United States“ and there be represented by 
the great David Dudley Field of New York, 
and have it proclaimed for all the world to 
hear that no bill of attainder could be 
branded on the soul of a man beholden to 
the Constitution of the United States. 

I shall not dwell on the obvious parallel 
between Father Cummings’ stand and some 
of the strange trends in our own time. 
Suffice it to say that the attempt to capture 
and to hold in bondage the thoughts and the 
feelings and the hopes of men are recurrent 
attempts: each generation sees a new one. 

The stand of Father Cummings is the 
stand of freemen time without end. And 
his spirit will survive and prevail. His is 
the spirit which hates utterly any concept 
which contrayenes the American dream. 
Yet it Is a spirit which demands the right to 
explore and to think and to analyze and to 
wonder—and to sift and winnow ideas in the 
market places of the intellect, where hard 
and oftentimes revolting thoughts are ad- 
vanced and discussed and afterwards 
abandoned. A free society means freedom 
for the mind to experience this ordeal-by- 
exposure to all the violently contrasting 
climates of thought. I have seldom taken 
quite so much pride in my own Irish lineage 
as I have since exploring this story of Father 
John A. Cummings and his battle against 
the Missouri conformity oath of the Drake 
constitution. Pray God the tradition of 
freedom which he helped nourish may grow 
unwithered in our own age. 

In passing, we note Missouri, the “Mother 
of the West” supplied the forum for the 
initiation of two landmark cases in the 
Supreme Court having so much to do with 
the development of our democratic fabric 
and new concepts of the rights of men. 
It was in St. Louis that the famous Dred 
Scott case arose, Dred Scott was sold from 
the steps of the old courthouse in historic 
St. Louis. Many historians ascribe the 
opinion of the majority of the Court by the 
Irish Chief Justice Roger B. Taney as the 
precipitating cause of the Civil War. The 
cruelty of the views of the majority and 
its declaration of the unconstitutionality of 
the Missouri Compromise of 1820 was prob- 
ably the actual cause of that holocaust. In 
the short space of 11 years Missouri initiative 
pels established two perquisites of free 
man. 

But now let’s explore other areas of Irish 
influence. 

My discussion has its limitations as to 
geography and time, Geographically it deals 
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with what we will call the lower Missouri 
River Basin; Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska, and 
though but a small segment of southwestern 
Minnesota is actually in the Missouri water- 
shed, we embrace all of that State in our 
treatise. As to time, we begin in 1850 when 
the spectacle of the Irish fleeing the potato 
blight of 1847 began to have its real impact 
on our eastern seaboard as well as in the 
midlands of America. You will. remember 
the historical fact that in the decade 1847- 
57, 1,500,000 people emigrated from Ireland 
to our shores, 

The emigration of the Irish into the coun- 
try beyond the Mississippi and up the Mis- 
sourl can be traced generally by the courses 
of the two great rivers. Many of the emi- 
grants came by sailing vessel to New Orleans 
and up the river to St. Louis, situated at 
the confluence of the Missouri and Missis- 
sippi. Others came by oxen team and wagon 
from the eastern seaboard. Great impetus 
was given the Irish migration by the effec- 
tive Irish Emigrant Society of New York. 
Anticipating Horace Greeley, it implored our 
people to shun the large eastern seaboard 
cities and go West. From thence they fanned 
out up the Missouri to Kansas City and 
Omaha and northward on the Mississippi to 
Dubuque and St. Paul. In 1850 the rail- 
road was nonexistent and passenger and 
freight transportation was practically all 
water borne up the Missouri to the newly 
incorporated town of the city of Kansas and 
thence out of old Westport by the Sante Fe 
Trail to the West by wagon train. 

The more hardy of our race went north to 
St. Paul and the rigors of Minnesota win- 
ters. That city today retains its dominant 
Irish characteristics. 

The floods of Irish coming up the rivers 
and rushing west had many things in com- 
mon—but two things they had in abundance, 
One was poverty. The other was energy. 
Add to these a sense of the limitless oppor- 
tunity that was the frontier and you get the 
basic ingredients for financial and business 
success, 

The archdiocese of St. Louis is the ninth 
largest in population in the United States. 
The development of the religious and cul- 
tural life of that community has since the 
earliest days run apace with the Catholic 
Church. Following the early day Jesuit ex- 
plorers and other intrepid French priests 
who followed them, the most dominant early 
day figure in the church’s history in Mis- 
souri was Peter Richard Kenrick. 

Born in Dublin in 1806 and ordained by 
Archbishop Murray in his episcopai residence 
in that city on March 6, 1832, from the be- 
ginning he was a student of brilliant ac- 
complishment. His professors’ appraisal of 
him was well borne out by his accomplish- 
ments as a pioneering archbishop in Amer- 
ica. He was called to America by his brother, 
Francis Patrick Kenrick, the coadjutor of 
Philadelphia, in October 1833, and Installed 
as the president of the Seminary of that 
diocese. Evincing his missionary tenden- 
cies, he soon took sabbatical leave and 
journeys to Rome with the pronounced in- 
tention of joining the Jesuits. There he met 
and came under the influence of the then 
ordinary of the diocese of St. Louis, Bishop 
Rosati. He was dissuaded from his course 
and returned with the bishop to St. Louis 
who made him his coadjutor. He succeeded 
to the archbishopric on January 30, 1847. 

He was a genius in the field of finance. It 
is noted that his first effort in his pastoral 
duties in St. Louis was the desire to dis- 
charge a debt of some $29,000 existing against 
the beautiful old St. Louis Cathedral on the 
Mississippi waterfront, In this endeavor he 
called together a group of Catholic men for 
a discussion of the problem and beseeched 
their aid. When only one of the more prom- 
inent and financially stable of his flock came 
forward with a proffer of $25 it is said that 
the bishop in them brusquely ob- 
served, “Gentlemen, I will dispense with your 
services for the future.” But afterward he 
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had the benefit of the unbroken generosity 
of the Mullanphy family. We hear of them 
later. 

During the early regime of Bishop Ken- 
rick you will recollect the financial instability 
of the Nation. There was no national cur- 
rency and the State banks alone were au- 
thorized to issue paper money or currency 
and the term “wildcat” was odiously applied 
to them because of their frequent insolvency. 
Over a period of many years the laboring 
people of St. Louis brought their money to 
Bishop Kenrick for safekeeping. He han- 
died vast sums of money, largely investing 
it in church, school, and diocesan activities; 
but when the national currency became 
sound in 1868-69 he concluded the liquida- 
tion of his banking business and paid off each 
and every depositor, for the most part in 
gold. The onslaught of the panic of 1873 
might further attest the good bishop's fnan- 
cial sagacity. 

Bishop Kenrick's greatest contribution to 
the culture and learning of the area un- 
doubtedly was his founding of the first com- 
plete seminary for the education of young 
men for the priesthood west of the Mississippi 
which he effected in 1848. He was a fluent 
and versatile writer on theological, economic, 
and other broad subjects. His diocesan pub- 
lication, Shepherd of the Valley, which he 
founded in 1850 was a publication of wide 
influence.“ The seminary flourished and to 
this day the great Kenrick Seminary sends 
her graduates to the far reaches of western 
America, 

Much of the early business history of St. 
Louis, for example, is dominated by a family 
the name of which has the sweetest of Irish 
sounds—the family of Mullanphy. I go back 
a little because their story is typical. 

John Mullanphy ” was born in Ireland in 
1758 and educated by the Jesuits both in 
America and at Stonyhurst. He landed in 
Philadelphia in 1785 with his family. Start- 
ing for the West, he tarried a few years in 
Frankfort. Thence by schooner he departed 
down the Ohio and up the Mississippi for 
St. Louis in 1804. Because of his wide edu- 
cation he soon became the cultural spirit 
of St. Louis. He amassed a large fortune as 
“the great western merchant.” His business 
sagacity is evidenced in this little story. 
During the War of 1812, cotton was a drug 
on the market and in Mullanphy’s economics 
that was the time to buy. Jackson was de- 
fending New Orleans by reinforcing his posi- 
tions with cotton bales and in doing so he 
had used many of Mullanphy’s; and Mul- 
lanphy made claim for an equal number of 
good bales. Sensing victory at hand and 
knowing the news of peace could only be 
transmitted by horse messenger to Baltimore 
by way of Natchez, he went up river by char- 
tered boat, awaited verification of victory by 
the arrival of the messenger, and immediately 
returned to New Orleans, making it several 
days ahead of the messenger's arrival in Bal- 
timore, In so doing he cornered the cotton 
market at an average of 4 cents a pound, 
thereafter selling it in England at prices 
averaging 30 cents. 

He brought back gold in exchange for his 
cotton and its deposit with the Government 
was the basis of the capital of the United 
States bank. 

He was a devoted family man, the father 
of 15 children. 

He gave much to civic and Catholic enter- 
prises. He brought the Ladies of the Sacred 
Heart to St. Louis and endowed them with 
960 acres of land which today is worth mil- 
lions. His generosity is refiected in the 
Madams’ Maryville College there. He stipu- 
lated that they should care for and educate 
20 young orphan girls in perpetuity; he 
founded a home for boys. He brought the 
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Sisters of Charity to St. Louis and founded a 
hospital for them, and it remains today one 
of the focal points of that great nursing 
and teaching order of nuns. 

But the father hardly outstripped the son, 
Bryan. Though rich, he chose the law, and 
practiced with great success, later being 
elected to the circuit court bench in 1840. 
He was mayor of St. Louis and was chairman 
of a committee of Catholic men who founded 
the first chapter of the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society in the New World. 

Legend has it that while enjoying a social 
glass with a friend he called for paper and 
quill and penned his final testament. In it 
he left one-third of his fortune for the “re- 
lief of all poor emigrants and travelers com- 
ing to St. Louis on their way, bona fide, to 
settle in the West.” Though the original 
amount was $1,961,000, few demands were 
made upon it. He died in St. Louis, a bache- 
lor, on June 15, 1851. It is impossible to 
estimate the great influence these two Irish- 
men had upon the area under discussion. 

Equally typical is the story of Edward 
Walsh born M Tipperary, who settled in St. 
Louis in 1818. Before his death he, as one of 
the city’s earliest business geniuses, achieved 
great wealth and influence in the milling and 
mercantile business. He was heavily inter- 
ested in the river boats then plying the Mis- 
sissippi. In addition, he pioneered the de- 
velopment of the southeast Missouri lead 
mines, from which he made a great fortune. 
With John O Fallon, an important Irish busi- 
nessman, he was 1 of 20 incorporators of the 
Pacific Railway, the forerunner of the pres- 
ent Missouri Pacific. 

John J. Cummings,” no relation of Father 
Cummings, was born in Londonderry. He 
amassed wealth as a pioneer glass manu- 
facturer, was Missouri's original entrepre- 
neur in good labor relations. 

History, I am certain, sustains the view 
that a strong and fearless journalism west- 
ward beyond the Mississippi was cradled in 
St. Louis by two Irishmen of strong vision 
and purpose. No two personalities did any 
more to develop the cultural aspects of a 
city or mold its thinking than did William 
McKee and Joseph Burbridge McCullogh for 
the city of St. Louis. 

William McKee was born in New York 
in 1815 of Irish parentage. He arrived in 
St. Louis in 1842 and immediately organized 
the Argus. Moving ahead rapidly, in 1849 
McKee and his associates, among whom was 
Edward Walsh, merged the Argus and Signal. 
It was launched as the first free-soil news- 
paper in Missouri. 

Published in a State still tolerating the 
institution of slavery, the publication had 
an arduous struggle but McKee persevered, 
Differences over politics between the part- 
ners resulted in a dissolution of the part- 
nership in 1872. McKee retired from the 
active publishing field but his restlessness 
soon caused him to organize the Globe. It 
became a formidable rival of the Democrat, 

Joseph B, McCullogh “ was born in Dublin 
in 1842. He entered our shores at New York 
at the age of 11, friendless and penniless, and 
immediately apprenticed himself to a 
printer. Later, he became Washington cor- 
respondent of the Cincinnati Commercial and 
was its war correspondent in the Civil War. 
When Sherman assumed command of the 
Army of the Southwest, he banned corre- 
spondents from the frontlines and for this 
McCullogh carried on a vendetta against 
him long after the war’s end. He returned 
to St. Louis to edit the Democrat. 

McKee and McCullogh joined together in 
1875 when McKee and his associates bought 
the Democrat for $375,000 and thus was born 
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the Globe-Democrat. They were insepara- 
ble for the balance of their times. 

Upon his death in December 1896, McCul- 
logh was extolled for “his genius in enlarg- 
ing the scope and influence of journalism.” 
He once said, “The great art of running a 
newspaper is the art of guessing where hell 
is going to break loose next.” 

The personality of Gen. James Shields * 
had a wide impact on many sections of the 
United States but finally it broadcast on Mis- 
souri, where he settled at Carrollton shortly 
after the Civil War. General Shields was 
unique in that he was the only man in the 
history of the republic that represented three 
States in the United States Senate: Illinois, 
Minnesota, and Missouri. Born in Altomare, 
County Tyrone, Ireland, on May 12, 1806, he 
came to the United States as a youth, even- 
tually settling in Illinois. He was first 
elected to the United States Senate but the 
Whigs on a technicality prevented his seat- 
ing because of lack of residence qualifica- 
tions. He was promptly reelected on Octo- 
ber 27, 1849. After that service he was ap- 
pointed to a Federal post in Minnesota and 
homesteaded in the neighborhood of Fari- 
bault. During this interim, revealingly 
enough, he organized the townships of 
Shieldsville, Erin, Kilkenny, and others of 
nostalgic name. Upon Minnesota’s admis- 
sion to the Union in 1859 he was again 
elected to the United States Senate where he 
served with distinction. After settling in 
Missouri, he was elected again to the United 
States Senate on January 27, 1879, to fill an 
unexpired short term. Poor health pre- 
cluded him from seeking reelection. A brig- 
adier general in the Mexican War, he was 
cited for gallantry by General Scott for his 
service there. After the end of those hos- 
tilities he spent some time in Mexico in 
mining activities. As a militarist he also 
served in the Civil War in the Shenandoah 
campaign. In passing, it might be inter- 
esting to note that before his election to the 
Senate from Illinois he challenged Abraham 
Lincoln to a duel which before fatal conse- 
quences was adjusted by the mutual friends 
of the parties. 

The settlement of the Nebraska Territory 
even before statehood reveals the names of 
many Irishmen who gained fame and for- 
tune in that frontier country. Outstanding 
among them were the brothers Creighton,” a 
name with few peers anywhere in the Mis- 
souri Valley from the standpoint of business 
and cultural accomplishment. 

These pioneers, sons of Irish immigrants, 
were born in Ohio. 

Edward came under the influence of Hiram 
Sibley, the pioneer of the overland tele- 
graph. After completing the line from St, 
Joe, Mo., to Omaha, he was soon commis- 
sioned to determine the most practical route 
for the completion of the transcontinental 
telegraph. He personally surveyed the route 
by muleback from Omaha to Salt Lake City 
and beyond and won the contract for the 
building of the line from Julesburg, Colo., 
to Salt Lake City. It is noteworthy in the 
annals of American ingenuity that the line 
from Omaha to its terminus in the West, 
with crews commencing simultaneously at 
both ends, was completed in 4 months and 11 
days after its commencement in 1861. 

For his work in the completion of the Pa- 
cific Telegraph Co., Creighton amassed a 
great fortune. It was tremendously in- 
creased by later banking, gold and silver min- 
ing, and large-scale cattle operations. He 
organized and was the original president of 
the first bank chartered by the National Gov- 
ernment in the Nebraska Territory. He died 
a relatively young man at 54 and in his late 
years had a burning ambition to organize a 
school of higher learning in that frontier 
country. His widow, surviving him by 2 
years, left a bequest of $100,000 in her will 
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to insure the dream of her husband for the 
foundation of what is now Creighton Uni- 
versity. 

His brother, John Andrew, who was asso- 
ciated with Edward in the construction of 
the telegraph, increased the Creighton for- 
tune materially through his activities as a 
freighter, stockman, and contractor. 

John originated the packing in in 
south Omaha. It is today the second largest 
meatpacking center in America, 

The brothers married sisters and John, be- 
fore his death, largely came into the entire 
Creighton fortune which he materially in- 
creased. In his late years he devoted it in 
large measure to Catholic enterprises. John 
actually was the founder of Creighton Uni- 
versity, to which it is estimated he gave in 
his lifetime $1,500,000. For his contribu- 
tions to state and church, Leo XIII desig- 
nated him a member of the papal court and 
he was widely and affectionately known as 
Count Creighton. 

Then there was Michael Cudahy," born 
in Callon, County Kilkenny on December 7, 
1841, an arrival in Milwaukee in 1849, he 
wandered into the packing business at the 
age of 14, 

During those days the marketing of fresh 
meats was seasonable and confined to the 
winter months. Cured meats heavily salted 
were the fare during the summertime. 
Cudahy's ingenuity helped develop the re- 
frigerated railroad car, resulting in the revo- 
lutionization of the meat industry. In 1837 
he went to Omaha with his brother, Edward, 
and Phil Armour where he developed that 
market into a great meat empire, shortly 
buying out the Armour interests. The 
Cudahy Packing Co. dots important cities 
of*the Corn Belt area with its plants and is 
an important segment of the meatpacking 
industry of America to this day. 

Cudahy was a devoted Roman Catholic 
and was noted for his philanthropic and 
wide civic interests. 

Other noted names in the early history of 
Nebraska was its first bishop, James O’Con- 
nor, and James O’Gorman, the first Vicar 
Apostolic in Nebraska. James Boyd, a na- 
tive Irishman, was an early-day governor 
of Nebraska and built its first opera house; 
while Hugh Murphy was an important con- 
tractor and responsible for the construction 
of many of the paved streets and sewers in 
er when it was pulling itself out of the 
mud. 

History is not too revealing about the Irish 
in Iowa. The first bishop of Dubuque, 
Mathias Loras, was born in Lyons, France, 
and came to Iowa in 1849. Being a French- 
man, we can lay little claim to his splendid 
work in the tall corn State. At his instiga- 
tion the Trappist Monks came to Dubuque in 
1849 and established the Melleray Abbey near 
that city. 

In those early days the Irish did not seem 
to be outstanding in the fields of business: 
their influence chiefly was of a legal and 
journalistic bent. 

An outstanding name among them was 
Maurice D. O’Connell, lawyer, legislator, and 
early district attorney for Iowa and Solicitor 
of the United States Treasury Department. 
Henry O'Connor, born in Dublin, came to 
Iowa in 1849, settling in Muscatine. History 
records him as a brilliant orator and free 
soiler. While attorney general of Iowa, one 
of his notable decisions was that a woman 
was eligible to hold public office. It was the 
first such pronouncement anywhere. John 
S. Murphy, of Dubuque, came there in 1859. 
He was the proprietor of a noted newspaper, 
a firm free soil advocate, and a devoted friend 
of the laboring man. 

„ James J. Hill,” a turbulent and dominant 
figure in transportation and railroad 
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finance—and equal to the cunning of Harri- 
man—and a confidant of Grover Cleveland, 
was a hard money man to the core. It would 
be interesting to observe his reaction—I sus- 
pect it would be accompanied by shivers— 
if he would return and inspect the present- 
day value of the dollar. 

Undoubtedly he was the outstanding 
Irishman in the business development of 
the region. Born in Ontario September 16, 
1838, he died in St. Paul May 29, 1916. His 
father, James, a Baptist, was born in north- 
ern Ireland, while his mother, a Methodist, 
had migrated from Scotland. The ma- 
ternal grandparents were from Armagh in 
County Down. 

Hill found his way to St. Paul in 1856 
where he was married to Mary Theresa Me- 
hegan in the bishop’s residence in 1867. Her 
parents, the father a Corkite and the mother 
of Letrim, were married in old St. Joseph's 
Church on Sixth Avenue at Eighth Street here 
in New York. Hill was not a Catholic but 
all during his life showered his beneficence 
upon the church in Minnesota. He em- 
braced the faith shortly before his death.” 

His first interest in transportation was as 
agent for the Northwestern Packet Com- 
pany. An early association with the Hud- 
son's Bay Company while a youth in Canada 
gave him a chance to be financed by that 
well-known organization and the Bank of 
Montreal to acquire control of the St. Paul 
& Pacific Railroad, which went under in the 
panic of 1873. Pushing from there, he 
spanned the northern route to Seattle in 
1893 with his dominant Great Northern 
Railroad. 

He truly was the empire builder. 

He built and endowed the St. Paul Semi- 
nary at a cost of $1,000,000 and was of gréat 
financial aid and strength to Archbishop 
Ireland and his coadjutor, John J. Lawler, 
my wife’s uncle, in the building of the St. 
Paul Cathedral, which in my judgment is the 
most imposing and beautiful of all of the 
American cathedrals. 

John Ireland* was a giant of a man in 
everything he undertook, both ecclesiastical 
and civic. He was the spearhead in the 
work of Dillon O'Brien as well as John 
Sweetman,” that devoted native of Ireland 
who gave himself and his vast means in the 
attempt to colonize the Irish in the Midwest. 
His activities in St. Paul and the Northwest 
were extremely varied: It ran the gamut of 
battling for the cause of labor, leading the 
fight for temperance, celebrating Negro 
emancipation, opposition to prizefights, 
heading the Law and Order League. He 
was always the builder. He was the father 
of the street railway system in St. Paul and 
was granted the first franchise to build an 
electric line from downtown St. Paul to the 
center of his archdiocesan activities. 

The names of Hill, Creighton, Cudahy are 
mountain peaks. Men who came to vast 
wealth and power, their influence is visible 
in trade-marks and brand names and indus- 
trial facilities that bear their names today. 

Yet I wonder if the influence symbolized by 
the figure with whom we began our story— 
Father Cummings—is not, in the final analy- 
sis, even more lasting and fundamentally 
more typical of the Irish of his day and, we 
hope, our own. I don't think the name of 
Father Cummings can be found in a single 
textbook. I haven’t been able to discover 
where he is buried. He has dropped from 
history, like the multitude of us do, as if 
he had never been. 

Yet there is something about the stand 
of a free man defending his freedom that 
takes root and gives strength to the next 
free man who years later may be compelled 
to a similar defense. Men are moved by 


America, July 19, 1916. : 

*The Life of Archbishop John Ireland, 
Moynihan. 

= Minnesota History, 1928. 


ideas, but they are moved even more by 
ideas made manifest in the living examples 
of other men. Thus are traditions born, 
those unwritten and almost imexpressible 
guidelines of our society. 

I like to think of Father Cummings and 
his stand against the Missouri test oath. I 
wish more of the detail surrounding this 
hotly argued case had come down to us, 
It may be—who knows—that in defending 
himself he spoke the high language of free- 
dom with the spirited eloquence of a Patrick 
Henry, in words that our children might be 
studying in school today had the court and 
newspaper reporting of that era been as 
precise as that of our own. 

Or it may be that his awareness of the 
historic significance of his case was not 
extensive. It doesn't really matter. What 
concerns us today is that he took his stand, 
fought his case—and his colleagues in the 
clergy and thousands of his compatriots 
joined him. They were Americans, rich in 
an Irish tradition of respect for independ- 
ence and personal conviction. And if in- 
dividually they've become forgotten, like 
Father Cummings, the memory of that tradi- 
tion they brought to these shores is still 
green and fruitful, because it is a living 
tradition of freedom and will prevail today 
and forever. 


How Childish Can We Get? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. TOBEY 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1953 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a very timely 
editorial entitled How Childish Can We 
Get?” which was published in the New 
York Times. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


How CHILDISH CaN WE GET? 


The reductio ad absurdum has now been 
reached, The entire lunatic fringe of fright- 
ened, vacant little minds must be babbling 
with happiness. And the rest of us must be 
sickened with shame. 

The wartime head of the WAVES, the 
former president of one of our greatest 
women’s colleges, has apparently not been 
able to get security clearance in time for her 
to assume a post as American representative 
to a United Nations agency, a post for which 
she was superbly equipped. For all we know, 
she may not even be able to get security 
clearance at all. 

It is darkly hinted that Mrs. Mildred Me- 
Afee Horton has in the course of her dis- 
tinguished career been connected with “a 
great many organizations.” It would have 
been astonishing if she hadn't. They in- 
clude the National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the United States of America 
and the United States National Commission 
for UNESCO. Furthermore, Mrs. Horton has 
criticized the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee and has dared to suggest that the 
root of many of the Nation’s emotional 
troubles today is fear. Besides, she was for 
Eisenhower before Chicago. Truly a dan- 
gerous character. 

We recognize that the supersecurity check- 
ing that is required nowadays of every ap- 
pointee from the rank of dogcatcher up has 
put a strain on the Government's investiga- 
tive facilities. Perhaps Mrs. Horton's papers 


` are at the bottom of a pile on somebody's 
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desk. That would be bad enough. But one 
would think that the State Department even 
in its present condition of paralysis would 
be able to figure out a way of expediting the 
clearance of such a woman as Mrs. Horton 
in time to permit her to serve on the agency 
to which she was to have been accredited. 

The suspicion lingers on that Mrs, Horton 
is the latest—but probably not the last— 
victim of the ignorance, the fright, and the 
stupidity that threaten to make the appoin- 
tive procedures of our Government ludicrous 
in the eyes of the American people and of 
the world, 


Address on Agricultural Research by Hon. 
George D. Aiken 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1953 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I take pleasure in 
including an address on research in the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture delivered by Senator GEORGE D. 
AIKEN, of Vermont, before the USDA's 
honor awards ceremony at the Sylvan 
Theater, Washington Monument 
Grounds, May 19, 1953. 

It was most gratifying to me to know 
that the gentleman from Vermont is as 
interested in the field of agricultural 
research as I am. He has presented 
some very basic facts as to the need of 
its continuation, and I am sure my col- 
leagues will find it very thought-pro- 
voking. 

There is no title to his speech, but if 
I were to give it a title, I would name it: 
“A New England Gentleman Takes a 
Realistic and True Look at Agriculture 
Research.” 

The address: 


This honor awards ceremony, dating back 
to 1947, has come to be an annual occasion 
of great significance to employees of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

The spirit of this occasion is enhanced also 
by the historic implications of this anni- 
versary month of the establishment of the 
Department. 

The target date, May 15, for holding this 
ceremony coincides with the anniversary of 
the signing of the bill, by President Lincoln, 
establishing the United States Department 
of Agriculture in 1862. The fact that the 
ceremony is 4 days late this year does not 
lessen the historic and current importance 
of what transpires here today. 

The laudable purpose of these awards is 
to recognize outstanding persons and units 
in the Department as a means of encourag- 
ing greater interest and better service. 

Not only do these awards give those who 
receive them a feeling of well-deserved satis- 
faction from recognition of a job well done. 
They also serve an even greater purpose in 
providing an incentive to those thousands of 
other people in the Department, both here in 
Washington and in the field, who are en- 
couraged and inspired to work a little harder 
that they, too, may merit recognition for 
their achievements. 

Any individual who has done his or her 
work well, or who has been outstandingly 
successful in his own field, appreciates rec- 
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ognition. He properly likes to know that his 
labors have not gone unnoticed or unap- 
preciated. 

In accordance with the practice of previous 
years, the Department’s honor awards are 
divided into three categories: Distinguished 
service, superior service, and length of 
service, 

The distinguished service awards are for 
“notably outstanding contribution to agri- 
culture and to the public service.” 

The superior service awards are for “serv- 
ice of unusual value beyond that ordinarily 
required.” 

Seven employees and two work units will 
receive the distinguished service award; 105 
employees and 13 work units will receive 
the superior service award; and 46 workers 
will be given recognition for 40 years or 
more of service. 

In addition 1 employee will receive a 
length-of-service award for 50 years in the 
Department. This is a rare distinction 
which has been achieved by but few per- 
sons. 

It is interesting to note that most of the 
awards today for distinguished and superior 
service are for achievements in the field of 
science. This is particularly significant for 
a number of reasons. 

In the first place, achievements in science 
are usually more tangible and easier to 
measure than achievements in many other 
fields. Also, science is the most challenging 
frontier facing us today. 

We, mainly our forefathers, have con- 
quered most of the physical frontiers of the 
world, so the progress that is made now 
will have to come from new developments 
and from the laboratory. 

One big challenge today is for advance- 
ment in marketing and distribution re- 
search to catch up with progress in agricul- 
tural production. 

I do not mean to imply that progress in 
production has been achieved easily, because 
it has not, or to imply that we can afford 
to rest on our laurels in this field either, in 
view of current and prospective increases in 
population. 

When we consider, on an overall basis, 
the relatively small amount of funds spent 
for agricultural research, both public and 
private funds, as compared with other agri- 
cultural program expenditures and total re- 
search expenditures in all other fields, the 
accomplishments in agricultural research de- 
serve particular praise. 

With reference to the first two categories 
of awards, I was impressed with the fact that 
many of the persons receiving them are from 
the field. This is clear evidence that Wash- 
ington is not, as some seem to believe, the 
sole repository of ability, know-how, and 
beneficence to mankind. 

These awards, in recognition of exceptional 
or meritorious service, though recent in 
origin, are rooted in a rich heritage of serv- 
ice to our Nation and to humanity by a 
long line of distinguished men and women. 

Career employees of the Department of 
Agriculture, since 1862, have set a high stand- 
ard of achievement and noble service in 
creating the Department's well-established 
tradition and its national and worldwide 
reputation for serving rural people. 

An important concomitant of these awards 
is the psychological effect which reports of 
this ceremony will have upon the public 
generally. Many who have come to regard 
public officials with suspicion and distrust 
will doubtless think more kindly of Govern- 
ment service when they become acquainted 
with the full import of this occasion. 

Because of current news releases by the 
armed services, the public will realize and 
appreciate more fully the worth to humanity 
of a man instrumental in the development 
of blood-plasma substitutes. When they 
think of his achievements, perhaps the usual 
accolade “Government worker” will take on 


a new connotation more nearly akin to serv- 
ant of mankind. 

While all the work of the recipients of the 
distinguished service and superior service 
awards may not be as dramatic as the de- 
velopment of blood-plasma substitutes, their 
contributions are sufficiently meritorious to 
warrant favorable public interest and appre- 
ciation. 

Today there is a special challenge con- 
fronting those who are working to better the 
living of the farmers of America. 

Can we maintain a prosperous agriculture 
without war? Are we to go from one arti- 
ficial method to another in an effort to do 
this? 

From 1932 to 1940, we tried plowing under 
crops, restricting planting, marketing pen- 
alties, support prices, and cash payments. 

Yet immediately prior to World War II. 
hogs were selling for 5 cents a pound, beef 
for 7 cents, cotton for less than 10 cents, 
and the dairy farmer was getting 15 cents an 
hour for his own time. After 8 years of 
emergency methods, farmers’ income was at 
only subsistence levels. 

World War II made farming prosperous, 
but only at a price paid in human lives and 
suffering. 

An artificially induced prosperity can at 
best be only temporary. 

Again in early 1950, agriculture began to 
feel the effects of declining purchasing power, 
only to be pulled out of this slump by the 
Korean war. 

Again this war-born prosperity has proven 
to be only temporary, costly, and illusionary. 

We can continue along the course of pro- 
moting agricultural income through legisla- 
tive action. To a certain extent we will have 
to do this. Always bear in mind, however, 
that such means as subsidies, controls, pen- 
alties, and guaranteed prices should be used 
mainly to provide time while scientists, 
chemists, plant and animal breeders, agrono- 
mists, marketing specialists, and other ex- 
perts meet the challenge in the field of per- 
manent basic advancements. 

Government controls are no substitute for 
the test tube and giveaway programs cannot 
permanently meet the need for sound, orderly 
and adequate marketing practices both do- 
mestically and abroad. 

I used the word “abroad” because no farm 
program for the United States can be prop- 
erly devised and carried out without giving 
consideration to world conditions today. 

Much of the present international unrest 
is due to maladjustments in marketing agri- 
cultural commodities. 

Fear of hunger promotes revolutions and 
desire for conquests. It is hard for us to 
realize that this fear exists not only in over- 
populated nations, but even among those 
who live on the land itself. Statisticians tell 
us that about three-fourths of the world’s 
population is engaged in farming today. 

The work of the United States Department 
of Agriculture has already done much to 
raise the standards of living in other lands. 

Through the technical assistance programs 
and the Office of Foreign Agriculture Service, 
I look for far greater benefits to be derived 
in this direction. 

As the world comes to rely more upon our 
cooperation in this field, so will you, the em- 
ployees of the Department of Agriculture, be 
called upon to greater effort and progress in 
your work. The contribution you can make 
to world stability is of untold extent. I have 
no fear that you will fail to meet this chal- 
lenge. 

It will require all of the skill, all of the 
patience, and all of the persistence that can 
be mustered in this and other Departments 
to cope with the foreign and domestic agri- 
cultural problems we face, but it will be done. 

You in the Department must derive satis- 
faction from the knowledge that your main 
purpose, your never-wavering goal is to serve 
rural America, to make life better, not only 
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on the farms of the Nation, but for all people 
as well, and in this way contribute to the 
welfare of the entire Nation. 

In fulfilling this objective, each person has 
@ peculiar and personal responsibility. 

We all share the hope that this occasion 
will help keep lighted the torch of inspira- 
tion in the hearts and minds of others who 
will strive anew to emulate the example set 
by those whose achievements we honor today. 


Attendance by Legislators at Bermuda 
Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1953 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the mat- 
ter of cooperation between the executive 
and legislative branches of Government 
is a matter close to my heart and to the 
hearts of all thinking Americans. 

We all recognize that only through the 
close collaboration by the two coordinate 
branches can we with greatest assurance 
and a minimum of friction, move 
ahead toward an enduring and just world 
peace. 

That is why I recently suggested that 
consideration be given to attendance by 
representatives of the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations and the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs at the 
fortcoming Bermuda Big Three con- 
ference. 

It is not and has not of course been 
my purpose to presume upon the pre- 
rogatives of the Chief Executive. 

On the contrary, I have always scrup- 
ulously adhered to what I felt to be the 
Constitution’s necessary separation of 
powers, requiring the spearheading of 
foreign policy by the executive branch. 

But, obviously, the confidence of the 
Congress in the administration’s foreign 
policy cannot but be helped in the event 
of attendance by some of the Congress’ 
own Members in a conference of this 
nature, Š 

I should like respectfully to reaffirm 
my suggestion. I recognize however that 
there has been word that administration 
sources may feel that the representa- 
tion at the conference should be limited 
to the three chiefs of state involved and 
to very small immediate staffs. 

In any event, I am glad to say that my 
suggestion for congressional attendance 
has met with a very fine press reaction. 

I send to the desk now brief excerpts 
from two editorials—one which appeared 
in the Scripps-Howard newspapers last 
Saturday, May 23, and the other which 
appeared in the Milwaukee Journal last 
Monday, May 25. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that they be printed in the Appen-~ 
dix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OPEN COVENANTS - 

Chairman WT, of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, has a good idea in his 
proposal that a Republican and a Democrat 
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Member of Congress be invited to participate 
with President Eisenhower in next month's 
meeting in Bermuda with Prime Minister 
Churchill and whoever is Premier of France 
at that time. 

The value of bipartisanship in foreign af- 
fairs has been demonstrated, and Congress 
will be as much concerned as the Executive 
in the Bermuda proceedings. 

The attendance of similar representatives 
of the British House of Commons and the 
French Chamber of Deputies—which is more 
enduring than French Cabinets—should be 
sought for the same reason. 

The big issue at the Bermuda meeting will 
be the Communists’ demand for China's 
seat in the United Nations Security Council. 
"Members of the British Parliament want te 
grant this demand, If they could discuss 
this matter man to man with Members of our 
Congress they might understand how impos- 
sible this proposal is from an American 
standpoint. 

* . . . * 

Woodrow Wilson was on the right course 
when he espoused the doctrine of open 
covenants, openly arrived at”; the causes of 
freedom and justice are best served when 
all issues are aired in the public forum. 


— 


From the Milwaukee Journal of May 25, 
1953] 


IKE NEEDS BIPARTISAN SUPPORT 


Senator WILEY’s proposal that President 
Eisenhower take congressional representa- 
tives of both parties as observers to the com- 
ing conference of the Big Three is construc- 
tive and timely. 

Such observers could, on their return, help 
to give Congress a better understanding of 
our allies’ problems, as Senator WILEY sug- 
gests. They could help get congressional 
support of any agreements reached. * * * 

After President Wilson’s unhappy experi- 
ence with the Versailles agreements following 
World War I, any President would be fool- 
hardy not to do all possible in advance to 
obtain congressional understanding and sup- 
port of any international agreements. 

Presidential acceptance of the Wiley tip 
would also serve to restore bipartisanship to 
the Nation’s foreign policy. * * * 

During and after World War II, with 
Franklin Roosevelt and Harry Truman in the 
White House, the Nation began to develop, 
for the first time, a bipartisan foreign pol- 
icy. This was worked out with Republican 
leaders, particularly the late Senator Van- 
denberg, of Michigan. The basic philosophy 
of it was expressed by Mr. Truman in a 1951 
speech: “There ought to be no Democrats 
and no Republicans in the field of foreign 
policy. We are all Americans, all citizens of 
the same great Republic.” 

Bipartisan congressional delegations par- 
ticipated in the Bretton Woods and Dum- 
barton Oaks conferences, the San Francisco 
conference that established the U. N., various 
meetings of the council of foreign ministers 
and the Japanese peace treaty conference. 
Truman named Republicans, as well as 
Democrats, to the United States delegation 
to the U. N. and to numerous U. N. commis- 
sions. Republicans who played significant 
parts in foreign policy affairs under the 
Truman administration included Senator 
Vandenberg; John Foster Dulles, now Secre- 
tary of State; Warren Austin, former head of 
our U. N. delegation, and Senator Wiley. 

The most dramatic evidence of the suc- 
cessful operation of this policy is contained 
in the record of overwhelming support in the 
Congress for such measures as the ratifica- 
tion of the U. N. Charter, the treaty of Rio 
de Janeiro (for mutual hemispheric defense), 
aid to Greece and Turkey, the Marshall plan, 
the North Atlantic treaty, the mutual secur- 
ity program and the Japanese Peace Treaty. 


They Are Still With Us 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1953 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, an editorial from the Wash- 
ington Times-Herald of May 1 reads as 
follows: 


Representative CLARE HOFFMAN, the veteran 
Michigan Congressman, spoke for a good 
many million Americans when he said in a 
Chicago speech that he thought we voted 
last November for a change all the way down, 
not just at the top of the administration. 
And his advice not to expect much from the 
Eisenhower administration in the way of tax 
or budget cuts, or much of anything else, so 
long as Roosevelt New Dealers and Truman 
Fair Dealers remain entrenched in policy- 
making posts in the Government was sound, 

Representative HOFFMAN, a wise and ex- 
perienced observer of Washington, gave his 
audience one reason why Representative 
Reep, chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, is finding difficulty in get- 
ting tax reduction legislation passed. While 
he praised Budget Director Dodge, an Eisen- 
hower appointee, he pointed out that Mr. 
Dodge found as his assistant William F. Me- 
Candless, a member of the New Deal tax- 
and-spend cult since 1935. 

Representative HorrmMan pointed out the 
proper remedy, which is to get rid of the 
New Dealers and pay no attention to their 
phony civil service status in doing so. 

These jobholders went into the Govern- 
ment service as political payrollers. They 
got their jobs on political pull, through the 
recommendation of Democratic Party bosses. 
Then, principally by executive orders which 
required no action by Congress, President 
Truman blanketed them into civil service. 

When a political boss says, you're under 
the merit system now,” it doesn’t add any 
merit to the employee in question. He's 
still a political placeholder, and he operates 
as a political placeholder. Yet every time 
the President or one of his Cabinet gets rid 
of one of these phonies, the whole New Deal 
clique raises the cry that the civil service 
is being raided and faithful career employees 
dismissed to make Republican patronage. 

The real raid on the civil service took 
place when Mr. Truman, and Mr. Roosevelt 
before him, gave civil-service status to un- 
qualified payrollers. The career myth was 
exploded recently when someone analyzed 
the top employees of the State Department 
who have been most active in steering John 


Foster Dulles into Acheson's footsteps, and 


discovered that their average tenure was 
about 5 years. 

The Eisenhower administration should 
clean house for two reasons, neither of which 
has anything to do with providing jobs for 
deserving Republicans. The first is the 
necessity of restoring civil service to a real 
merit system. The second is that only this 
will make it possible to carry out the policies 
that the Republican Party promised the 
voters. Delivery on those promises is im- 
possible with Truman Socialists sabotaging 
them at every turn. 

Anything that Congress can do, or the 
Executive can do under congressional au- 
thorization, Congress can also undo. The 
remedy is simple. All that is needed is a 
statute restoring the classic definition of 
civil service as a merit service whose mem- 
bers qualify by competitive examination, 
and excluding from the civil service any 
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employee who was not hired as the result of 
such an examination. 

That would get rid of all the payrollers 
at one swoop, and honest government would 
again be possible. The first place to be 
cleaned up should be the Civil Service Com- 
mission itself, which seems to have become 
an agency dedicated to keeping Roosevelt 
and Truman payrollers safe in their bomb- 
proofs, 


Congratulations to Hon. John F. Kennedy, 
of Massachusetts, for a Job Well Done 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


THE New DEALERS ARE STILL Wirn Us —— — ‘ae 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1953 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, on last 
Monday, May 25, the junior Senator 
from Massachusetts, the Honorable 
JOHN F. Kennedy, completed his series 
of congressional speeches pointing to the 
serious problems and suggesting some 
remedies on the economy of New Eng- 
land. I rise today, Mr. Speaker, to con- 
gratulate him on the brilliance, the 
thoroughness, and the forthrightness 
with which he has presented the prob- 
lems of New England to the Senate of 
the United States. I am pleased to as- 
sociate myself with the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts in his great 
efforts to harness the cooperation of the 
Nation, through the Congress; New Eng- 
land, through interstate compacts; Mas- 
sachusetts, through concerted action by 
Government, business, and labor. 
Through the cooperative efforts of all of 
these groups, New England’s economy 
can be built back to what it should be. 

Mr. Speaker, Senator KENNEDY has 
performed a task that has been little 
short of herculean. I have had the rec- 
ords of Congress searched and could not 
find anything that approaches, in rela- 
tion to this particular theme, the study, 
the research, the painstaking analysis 
devoted to it. Senator KENNEDY’s splen- 
did report could have come into being 
only after many, many hours of diligent 
search; poring over the many and volu- 
minous reports of groups that have dealt 
with similar matters; burning the mid- 
night oil into the early hours of the 
morning in evaluating all available data 
and combining the best of it with the 
Senator’s own solutions. It surely was 
a labor from which many would have 
shrunk—arduous, penetrating, and 
slow. It takes courage, patience, ability, 
and industry to sift the mountain of 
facts and figures into clear, intelligible, 
and convincing argument. Senator 
JOHN F. KENNEDY met the challenge in 
characteristic style, 

The report offers no easy solutions, no 
panaceas, to the major industrial prob- 
lems of the northeast region. It does 
pinpoint the matter and points the di- 
rection that can lead to success. Suc- 
cess necessitates unity and cooperation, 
I strongly favor the recommendation of 
Senator KENNEDY that the New England 
congressional delegation organize into 
a cohesive, active group. I have assured 
Senator Kennepy of my whole-hearted 
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endorsement of his suggestion. The 
united efforts of all of the New England 
congressional members are needed to 
promote the legislative action necessary 
to meet the problems that confront the 
area. The group would serve as an ideal 
sounding board for the region. It could 
meet to study, review, and pass on gen- 
eral legislation. It could map out ways 
and means of dealing most effectively, 
on a legislative basis, with matters re- 
lating to New England. I trust that the 
members from New England will take 
immediate steps to organize into a real, 
formal, and effective congressional] dele- 
gation. e 7 


Economists and the Free-Enterprise 
System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1953 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Economists and the Free-En- 
terprise System.” The article was writ- 
ten by Prof. Lloyd G. Reynolds, Sterling 
professor of economics at Yale Uni- 
versity, and appears in the current issue 
of the Yale Alumni Magazine. 

-There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ECONOMISTS AND THE FREE-ENTERPRISE 

SYSTEM 
(By Lloyd G. Reynolds) 

Much has been written in recent years 
about the gulf that is said to exist between 
businessmen and the teachers of economics 
in our universities. In my opinion, this gulf 
is neither necessary nor as wide as it ap- 
pears; and it can be bridged by some sober 
reflections on the proper functions of each. 

There is no reason to expect a complete 
identity of viewpoint between economists 
and businessmen, or to deplore the lack of it. 
The businessman's outlook is bound to be 
somewhat influenced by his particular field 
of activity. If he is in export trade, he is 
likely to favor tariff reduction; if he is a 
manufacturer subject to foreign competition, 
he may want higher tariffs. The economist’s 
task is to consider what will be in the best 
interest of the community as a whole over 
the long run. He must act as analyst and 
umpire rather than as advocate, and what- 
ever his conclusions, somebody is certain to 
be mad at him. 

Economists spend much of their time 
working on the problem areas of the eco- 
nomic system. They take the general struc- 
ture of the American economy more or less 
for granted and concentrate on reforms which 
they believe will improve the operation of 
the economy in the short run and help it to 
survive over the long run. Seeing economists 
running around so busily on the scaffolding 
near the top of the building, businessmen 
and others are apt to conclude that they lack 
any faith in its foundations. Economists 
seem always to be saying what’s wrong with 
the system, never what's right with it. 

This is a grave misunderstanding of the 
outlook of American economists. The great 
majority of economists do believe in the pro- 
ductiveness and survival value of our type 
economy, the importance of free markets and 


free competition, the dangers of detailed 
Government control over production and 
prices, Beneath the controversies over cur- 
rent issues of economic policy lies a large 
area of agreement—agreement among econ- 
omists, and between economists and the busi- 
ness community. 

Why don't economists spend more time 
talking about this area of agreement? 
Partly, I think, because of a fear that this 
will be interpreted as appeasement or sur- 
render to their critics, as a sign that econo- 
mists have abdicated their role as independ- 
ent scholars and teachers. Economists are 
fearful that general support of private in- 
dustry may be taken as a specific commit- 
ment to support anything which any busi- 
nessman may want to do. 

If we are to make progress toward mutual 
understanding, however, somebody has to 
stick his neck out. I propose, therefore, to 
make a few positive statements about the 
American economic system, This is not 
meant to be a complete statement of eco- 
nomic and political philosophy. It is an 
attempt to sketch out an area of common 
ground, leaving disagreement for another 
day. It is, of course, a purely personal 
statement, which has not been discussed 
with my colleagues and is not intended to 
commit anyone but myself. 

The points I shall make are unoriginal, 
common-sensical, almost platitudinous. I 
believe the great majority of college teachers 
of economics will agree with the gist of the 
statement, and I suspect few businessmen 
will differ seriously with its major points. 
If so, this may serve as a beginning toward 
constructive interchange of views in the fu- 
ture, especially between Yale alumni and our 
own Department of Economics, 


IN GENERAL 


1. Maintenance of personal liberty and po- 
litical democracy is more important than 
any economic objective. An economic sys- 
tem which involves suppression of personal 
liberty and dictatorial government stands 
condemned, whatever its productive efiiciency 
may be. 

2. There is evidence that highly central- 
ized control of economic affairs does tend 
toward the suppression of freedom. Politi- 
cal liberty seems to thrive best where eco- 
nomic control and economic initiative is 
widely distributed throughout the popula- 
tion. The farm owner, the «small-business 
man, and the independent professional man 
have. a historical association with the rise 
of democratic government, and it is doubt- 
ful whether democracy could survive with- 
out them, 

3. There is also evidence that a centrally 
managed economy is likely to be inferior even 
on economic grounds. Efforts to run an 
entire economic system as a supercorpora- 
tion seem to produce excessive paperwork 
and other types of bureaucratic waste, difi- 
cult problems of supervision and control, and 
all-round lowering of efficiency. 

4. The economic system of the United 
States is more productive than that of any 
other industrial nation, and there is no in- 
dication that our rate of progress is slack- 
ening. There is good reason to expect a con- 
tinued rise of national output and living 
standards over the decades to come, within 
the general framework of our present eco- 
nomic institutions. 

5. A basic respect and admiration for 
American economic institutions does not 
imply that these institutions are incapable 
of improvement or can be frozen in their 
present form for all time to come. Gradual 
evolution and modification of institutions 
has been a central feature of American eco- 
nomic history, and this process is certain to 
continue. 


BASIS OF THE AMERICAN ECONOMIC SYSTEM 


6. The central principle of our economic 
system is freedom of choice by those in- 
volved in the economic process. It is too 
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narrow a concept to regard this solely, or 
even mainly, as freedom for businessmen. 
It includes freedom of workers to enter any 
occupation they prefer, free choice of goods 
by consumers, freedom to save and invest, 
freedom to set up new businesses, free pric- 
ing of the goods and services produced, and 
many other things. 

7. We are still far from haying as much 
economic freedom as we should have, and 
we must continue to expand the area of 
freedom. Absolute freedom of choice in ec- 
onomic affairs is, of course, unfeasible; we 
must always operate within some frame- 
work of law and public control. But there 
is a prima facie case that anything which 
restricts economic freedom is undesirable 
unless justification can be shown. 

8. Some examples of undesirable Govern- 
ment restrictions on economic freedom are: 
Most price-fixing arrangements, including 
guaranties of a fixed price for farm products 
and maintenance of minimum retail prices; 
tax structures which discriminate against 
establishment of new businesses or expan- 
sion of existing ones; undue restrictions on 
international exchange of money and goods; 
laws which prevent or restrict entrance into 
certain industries or occupations. 

9. Some examples of undesirable private 
restrictions on economic freedom are: Em- 
ployer discrimination in hiring on the basis 
of nationality, religion or other personal 
characteristics; union rules which prevent 
ready entrance of workers to certain indus- 
tries or occupation; misleading advertising 
or methods of sale; monopolistic price fixing 
arrangements; tactics designed to prevent 
new businesses from establishing themselves 
in an industry. 


FUNCTIONS OF BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


10. The American businessman is increas. 
ingly an executive working on salary and re- 
ceiving little direct share in the profits he 
produces. The decisions which he makes 
about products, production methods, pricing 
and selling, finance, and so on are central to 
the functioning of the economy. They are 
decisions which have to be made somehow 
in any kind of economic system. 

11. Business management, therefore, is an 
honorable profession, skillful performance of 
which is important to consumers, employees 
and everyone else in the economy. 

12. Business management is considerably 
more enterprising in the United States than 
in most other countries. One reason is that 
there is greater opportunity here for able 
young men without connections to rise to 
high positions in business. It is important 
that these opportunities for advancement of 
talented men be maintained and enlarged. 

13. There is a regrettable tendency in the 
United States to idealize the business execu- 
tive in prosperous times and to kick him 
around in bad times. Actually, most ex- 
ecutives are capable and hardworking people, 
trying to do a good job within the limits set 
by their positions. Competence and hard 
work in business deserve the same respect as 
in any other calling. 


THE NATURE OF PROFITS 


14. Our economic system is not a “profit” 
System any more than it is a “wage” system 
or an “interest” system. It is a system which 
tries to induce economic activity by indi- 
viduals through heavy reliance on monetary 
incentives. It is wrong to think that profits 
are somehow less reputable than other forms 
of money income. 

15. It is also wrong to regard profits as 
simply a surplus, a bottomless pitcher into 
which government or anyone else can dip 
endlessly without harmful consequences. 
Profits can be too low as well as too high. 

16. Profit serves a variety of important 
functions in the economy. Expectation of 
profit induces effort to keep costs down, to 
develop new products and processes, and to 
expand one’s business as rapidiy as the mar- 
ket warrants. Realized profits are a major 
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source of capital for expansion. There 18 
real danger that shortsighted tax policies 
may reduce incentive, curtail new invest- 
ment, and slow up the rate of economic 
progress. 

THE ECONOMIC FUNCTIONS OF GOVERNMENT 


The main responsibilities of government 
in our kind of economy are: 

17. To maintain the legal bases of the 
economic system: Protection of property, 
maintenance of commercial honesty, further- 
ance of invention and technical progress, 
development of proper ground rules for dis- 
putes between labor and management, and 
so on. 

18. To protect and expand the kinds of 
economic freedom described previously. 
There is a tendency for strong economic 
groups to try to restrict economic freedom 
and to protect or advance their own interests 
at the expense of the public interest. Gov- 
ernmental efforts to combat this tendency 
should not be regarded as antibusiness. 
On the contrary, they are necessary to main- 
tain the spirit and rationale of the free- 
enterprise system. 

19. To check extreme fluctuations in the 
level of purchasing power and business 
activity, and to prevent both deep depres- 
sions and wild booms. This should be done 
mainly by using monetary and fiscal policies 
to adjust the level of private purchasing 
power. Prevention of serious depression is 
particularly important in the present world 
context, where Communist leaders con- 
fidently predict the collapse of our system, 
and our allies sit nervously awaiting the out- 
come. Actually, there is good reason to be 
hopeful on this front. We are not able, and 
perhaps never shall be able, to guarantee 
complete economic stability; but our econ- 
omy now has more “built-in stabilizers” than 
it had a generation ago, and we know more 
about how to check depression before it 
reaches dangerous proportions. 

20. To maintain reasonably long-run sta- 
bility in the value of the currency. We have 
not done very well on this front in recent 
years. We should make a serious effort to 
check the apparent tendency toward chronic 
inflation. 

21. To establish a reasonable minimum of 
security against destitution arising from old 
age, unemployment, and other causes. 

22. To carry out productive activities 
which the community decides can best be 
conducted under public auspices. Public 
education, highway construction, and pro- 
vision of postal service are traditional exam- 
ples. Each case of this sort must be judged 
on its merits, and it is difficult to lay down 
any general rules. For the great bulk of pro- 
ductive activities, private management will 
doubtless continue to be found most efficient 
and will be maintained. An overwhelming 
majority of economists would oppose Goy- 
ernment operation of the general run of 
American industries. 


A FINAL WORD 


These remarks do not imply a complacent 
belief that we have reached perfection in 
economic affairs. They do spring from a be- 
lief that the central principles of the Ameri- 
can economic system are sound, and that 
detailed improvements in the system can be 
made without crippling its operation. 

There will always be healthy political dif- 
ferences between those who favor and those 
who oppose a particular economic change. 
Let us not magnify these differences of opin- 
ion into the kind of black-or-white conflict 
which has torn so many other countries 
asunder. Let us not demand exact conforms 
ity to our own views and stigmatize those 
who differ with us as reactionaries or so- 
cialists. 

University professors have probably cast as 
many stones as business executives or anyone 
else, and the time may be ripe for a certain 
amount of intellectual humility all around, 
It might be a good idea for all of us to bury 


the hatchet and go quietly about our busi- 
ness, speaking up frankly on economic and 
political issues, but without questioning the 
good faith and democratic convictions of 
those who differ with us. At a time when we 
should be standing together against a system 
of thought and government which all of us 
abhor, let us not waste our energies in trying 
to read each other out of the democratic 
brotherhood. 


The Faith of Freemen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1953 


Mr.MUNDT. Mr. President, last Sat- 
urday noon, before the All-American 
Conference to Combat Communism, Dr. 
Robert L. Johnson, Administrator, 
United States International Information 
Administration, delivered a very instruc- 
tive address entitled The Faith of Free- 
men,” in which he outlined the good 
work being done by the so-called Voice 
of America program and its associated 
activities in the field of overseas infor- 
mation. 

I believe it would be well for the coun- 
try and Members of Congress to study 
the report of the activities being con- 
ducted by our overseas information pro- 
gram, and I therefore ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE FAITH or FREEMEN 


Some time between now and sunrise to- 
morrow morning hundreds of people, who 
are waiting, hiding out in the forests, along 
the river banks, and in the fields, will risk 
their lives to escape to freedom. How many 
of them have come over from the Iron Cur- 
tain? The answer is nearly 2 million per- 
sons, more than 150,000 of whom have crossed 
this great divide in 1953. ‘These are the peo- 
ple the Soviet Party members and their satel- 
lite henchmen have instructed, indoctri- 
nated, and intimidated. Yet still they come. 

The real story of the people behind the 
Iron Curtain is told also in the recent demon- 
strations in Czechoslovakia—the demonstra- 
tions which began when the Communists 
tore down the statue of Thomas Masaryk, 
the beloved first President of the Czech Re- 
public. In the city of Brno schoolchildren 
formed into a procession and marched to 
the site. When the police tried to interfere, 
the women of Brno were at the children’s 
side, and they were followed by the workers. 
Surely, as the Voice of America pointed out 
in a broadcast to the people of Czechoslo- 
vakia, those Communist policemen must have 
sensed their ultimate fate. 

Most of us, of course, know why these peo- 
ple have revolted from communism. They 
seek only what a former citizen of the Soviet 
Ukraine found here in the United States, 

How surprised she was to discover that here 
no identification papers are required. She 
did not have to register at a police station. 
She could live where she chose, travel freely 
from place to place, with no forbidden zones. 
As she tells it: “Ey here depends on 
one’s own initiative, ability, and will to 
organize one’s own life. Such is life in 
America.” 

How well this woman's expression of appre- 
ciation points up the difference between the 
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free world and the slave world. The fabric 
of the free world is a deep and abiding faith 
in our freedoms. The fabric of international 
communism is fear—fear of oppression and 
tyranny and inhumanity. The true source 
of the bonds between free nations, as Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has said, is the fundamental 
faiths we share together. 

Consider for a moment the rich heritage 
passed on to us by our brave ancestors. They 
left their homes, renounced security, and 
with their families entered the wilderness 
and endured incredible hardships. They 
came in quest of spiritual goals. They em- 
bedded in the virgin soil of a new continent 
the principles and convictions which have 
distinguished our Nation from all the em- 
pires of totalitarianism, past and present, 
For theirs was the true revolution, one dedi- 
cated to making a reality of individual free- 
dom— the finest ideal that the mind can 
conceive. 

What do free people really believe? It 
comes down, I think, to certain simple and 
yet all-powerful convictions: 

That a man can better himself by his own 
efforts and be respected for what he does, re- 
gardless of color, creed, or racial origin. 

That wealth is something to be created by 
mutual effort, not something to be taken 
away from somebody else. 

That the privilege of citizenship carries 
with it personal responsibilities for the im- 
provement of the community. 

That the “other fellow” has his side of 
the story and a right to be heard. 

That government is the servant, not the 
master of the people, and it can never con- 
fiscate property, minds, or souls. 

Above all, free people believe that men live 
for a higher purpose than their own small 
aims under the laws of a power beyond that 
of any man in any state. 

These convictions are intertwined in the 
fabric of our faith. They give us, in fact, 
the brawn, the nerve, and the mind which 
are our strength in meeting with the primary 
task than faces the United States—and the 
free world—today. 

That task is well known to you. It is to 
counter the evils let loose in the world by 
a system of government whose basic tenets 
are the opposite of our own—and whose 
final aim is to engorge the world. This 
system is now developing every technique 
of propaganda and subversion, in a campaign 
menacing to our way of life. Since World 
War II, it has spread into a major effort to 
divide the free world. Its primary effort is 
to isolate the United States, and to under- 
mine confidence in our strength, the sin- 
cerity of our stated purposes, and our lead- 
ership. 

In short, this is the “campaign of hate” 
and its proportions are staggering. The 
Soviet Union and its satellites are now 
spending about $1.5 billion each year on di- 
rect propaganda alone. And Red China has 
budgeted almost an equal amount for propa- 
ganda. These expenditures do not include 
the vast sums also being spent in support 
of the Communist government regimes by 
the Communist parties. Nor by the or- 
ganizations which are currycombed by the 
followers and the travelers to serve the 
ends of communism. 

But they do not rely solely on direct 
propaganda. They inspire riots, as in Paris, 
Tokyo, and Essen in 1952. They create the 
threat of war in Asia and in Eastern Ger- 
many. They infiltrate underground. And 
they stir up conflicts between groups and 
between nations, 

To meet this challenge in what is the 
war of ideas, the United States Government 
through the International Information Ad- 
ministration is conducting a program of in- 
formation and educational exchange. The 
purpose is twofold: To combat communism 
and to inspire hope and confidence in the 
unity and strength of free men. Both aims 
are basic, 
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In my opinion, we should bring about two 
things. First, we must use all of our power 
to remove the misconceptions about the 
United States—and to answer the lies the 
Communists tell about us. For example, the 
Soviets charge that we are the aggressor in 
Korea. However amazing that charge is to 
us, unless it is answered with the truth, 
unless we bring the facts in the case to the 
attention of millions of people, the charge 
will, to say the least, influence their think- 
ing and their actions, 

Second, we must inform the world by the 
examples of what we do and what we have 
done that we are not an aggressive or an im- 
perialistic nation. We must tell other 
peoples not only of what we do each day, 
but of our historical actions in fostering and 
granting independence to the Philippines 
and to Puerto Rico; and of our nonaggres- 
sive aims in the two great wars of the cen- 
tury. Such truths as these will carry the 
conviction to other peoples that our pur- 
poses are just what we say they are. 

As I see it, the HA has two definite assets. 
On the one hand, we have a number of de- 
voted men and women working at the task. 
On the other, we have all the arguments on 
our side. 

We do not have to engage in deception or 
subterfuge; we do not have to twist the 
truth. We do not have the problem of the 
Soviets, who are trying to make the people 
of Poland favor a system under which they 
are paying higher and higher prices for 
bread, meat, housing, and other bare neces- 
sities, while the Soviets are boasting to the 
world about lower prices in the U. S. S. R. 
No one in Poland needs to be an economist 
to realize that his personal privations and 
denials—the draining of his country—are 
what make the lower prices possible in the 
Soviet Union. 

In the last several years, the United States 
information and exchange program has de- 
veloped more or less topsy fashion. It is a 
new arm of our Government. It must 
strengthen the other means—diplomatic, 
military, and economic—by which we pursue 
our objectives abroad. 

Has this new arm of Government done its 
job? Is it effective now? Should the citi- 
zen continue to pay his taxes in part to sup- 
port such an undertaking? 

Most people who know something about 
this program, I believe, have no hesitation 
in answering these questions affirmatively. 
They know, moreover, that it is not the kind 
of program, like making bullets or tanks or 
ships, where you can apply the slide rules 
and the statistics and the cost factors and 
then come up with a measured answer, 

More and more people have realized that 
showering a thousand leaflets is worthwhile 
if only one person picks up a copy and acts 
on it. That broadcasting is worthwhile so 
long as there is one radio receiver in opera- 
tion. That the visit of one person may have 
a profound effect on our relations with an- 
other country. That a single film can reyo- 
lutionize the thinking of an entire village. 
And that a book, vitalized with the ideals of 
a Lincoln, will open the minds of all those 
who read it. 

This new program is effective, perhaps, 
only when it reaches into the minds of other 
people, and presents the truth day in and 
day out. We are doing just that in many 
ways, but the American people know very 
little or nothing at all about it. 

For example: 

When the Soviets must use almost 1,000 
transmitters to hold out the Voice of Amer- 
ica, at a cost which may exceed the entire 
budget of our radio program; and when the 
VOA receives 4 times as much audience mail 
as the BBC. 

When 2 priests, 1 in Italy and 1 in the 
Philippines, can say, respectively: 

“One motion picture is worth a hundred 
sermons,” 


“The thing I like (about HaA's films) is 
that they make people think. Thinking 
people make poor Communists.” 

When the Secretary of the Belgian Amer- 
ican Educational Foundation can report that 
of about 650 Belgians who had been to the 
United States under the auspices of the 
foundation, 11 have since become Ministers 
of State (3 have been Prime Ministers), 5 
have been Senators, 5 have been members of 
the Chamber of Representatives, 14 have 
held positions in international organiza- 
tions, and nearly 300 were, or now are, fac- 
ulty members of the 4 Belgian universities 
or other institutions of higher learning. 

When the distribution of press material 
in several European countries, used by free- 
trade unionists, is credited with the failure 
of Communist-attempted general strikes; 
and when the only course of retaliation by 
the Communists must take the form of 
bombing and burning our field posts, as they 
have done in Damascus, Baghdad, and Beirut. 

When the proposed elimination of infor- 
mation centers—our libraries—in Schwein- 
furt, Germany, and Hakodate, Japan, saw 
civic groups, churches, and labor unions suc- 
cessfully petitioning to retain these centers. 
In the Japanese city, 40,000 persons signed 
such a petition. 

And when, in an activity begun with 1 
man in 1948, nearly 800 projects have been 
developed with organizations and individ- 
uals in the United States so they could par- 
ticipate directly in this overseas program. 

When facts like this become known—when 
the reasons for spreading the truth about 
themselves are fully understood—I am sure 
no sane person would ask: “Can we afford 
the ITA program?” He would say instead, 
“Can we afford to be without it?” 

But the most conclusive measure of the 
worth of the program may be this: Suppose 
that the United States Government had no 
overseas program of this nature, no radio, 
no publications, no information centers, no 
exchange of persons, no motion pictures. In 
short, no explanation to the great masses of 
people in the world of United States policy, 
United States deeds, and what Americans 
stand for. 

Quite obviously, few among us would fa- 
vor such a negative course in the world of 
today. 

To do the positive job of spreading the 
truth, and to do it most efficiently, we must 
eliminate from the program any person who 
is not in complete sympathy with the aims 
and purposes of our Government. We must 
bring in the most brilliant men and women 
available in the United States. Every in- 
dividual in the ITA and every new employee 
must be what I would call a genuine 
American. 

For mark you well: This program is impor- 
tant. It is an undertaking which the Presi- 
dent and other leaders regard as of the high- 
est importance. For they realize this: If our 
job of carrying America’s message of truth 
and hope to the world is well done, there is 
a good chance that it will be the weapon 
with which freemen will finally overcome 
the modern-day challenge to freedom, It is 
our best hope for enduring peace, backed by 
the faith of freemen. 


No Land Rush Into the Tidelands 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1953 75 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
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torial entitled “No Land Rush Into the 
Tidelands,” which was published in the 
Christian Science Monitor of Tuesday, 
May 26, 1953. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


No Lann RUSH INTO THE TMELANDS—AN 
INTIMATE MESSAGE FROM THE SOUTHWEST 


(By Bicknell Eubanks) 


DaLtas.—Recent congressional debating of 
the tidelands issue stirred up so much con- 
fusion that the real value of offshore oil 
potentialities has been hidden. Estimates 
ranging up to $300 billion were made by some 
Senators, but experienced oil men talk in 
terms far under that. 

Many oil men agree with the estimate 
made by Senator WILLIS ROBERTSON, Demo- 
crat, of Virginia, that royalties in the next 
50 years may not top $500 million, 

Nor is there any expectation of a land 
rush by oil companies into the tidelands. 
Two factors account for this lack of present 
interest: the great expense involved and the 
inevitable suits which will be filed in Federal 
courts. 

Before a bit is ever dropped, the cost of 
drilling a well runs into the millions. A 
shore base is necessary to provide supplies, 
offices for clerical workers, and water trans- 
portation for workers. Such a base costs 
about $2 million. It is necessary to build 
great steel platforms in the open seas, from 
which operations are carried out. In 49 
feet of water, a platform costs some $300,000, 
In 100 feet of water, the expense of this one 
item tops $1 million. And oil company 
engineers report many platforms have cost 
as much as $5 million. 

All these figures compare with the $15,000 
it costs to drill shallow wells on dry land. 

Almost as great a deterrent as the expense 
is the fact that legal ownership is still 
clouded despite the overwhelming vote by 
Congress giving the tidelands to the States. 
Already suits disputing the congressional 
action are being prepared for Federal courts. 
It is certain that some of these contests will 
go all the way to the Supreme Court—a proc- 
ess that will take months, and possibly years. 

The Supreme Court a few years ago ruled 
that the Federal Government has paramount 
rights in the submerged areas. Inciden- 
tally, the Court also turned down a request 
by the Attorney General to fix title in the 
Federal Government. 

Actually, it makes little difference to the 
oil companies, so far as costs are concerned, 
whether the States or the Federal Govern- 
ment control the tidelands. In either case 
the companies would pay out the customary 
one-eighth royalty, with the remainder being 
kept by the companies themselves, 

But exploration has been slowed down for 
the past few years because of the fight over 
ownership of the tidelands. Oil company 
attorneys have advised a “wait-and-see” at- 
titude to avoid any possible legal complica- 
tions. 

New debates are developing now over the 
rest of the Continental Shelf beyond the 
State boundaries fixed by Congress in recent 
tidelands legislation—10½ miles out to sea 
for Texas and the west coast of Florida and 
the customary 3 miles elsewhere. Senate 
hearings are being held on legislation pro- 
viding that natural resources of the shelf 
beyond State limits belong to the United 
States. 

The House of Representatives has passed 
& bill giving full control and ownership of 
the outer Continental Shelf to the Federal 
Government. The bill provides that in the 
absence of Federal statutes or regulations, 
the laws of adjoining States would apply. 

But two Senators who fought bitterly to 
put control of the tidelands in the hands 
of the States appear to be laying the ground- 
work for giving coastal States taxing powers 
over the outer shelf. They are Senator Price 
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Dant, Democrat, of Texas, and RUSSELL 
Lomo, Democrat, of Louisiana. They main- 
tain that coastal States should have the tax- 
ing authority because workers on the drilling 
piatforms and their families will use State 
facilities such as schools. Senators DANIEL 
and Lone also assert that State conservation 
regulations should apply to the outer Con- 
tinental Shelf. 

Congress extended the boundaries of the 
United States a few years ago to the edge 
of the Continental Shelf. But, as the Dallas 
Morning News points out, there is little 
precedent to guide Congress in now attempt- 
ing to set up a definite system of adminis- 
tration over it. 


Principles Regarding Immigration Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1953 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
program board of the Council of 
Churches of Buffalo and Erie County of 
my State recently, on May 13, adopted 
a statement of principles regarding im- 
migration policy which is one of the best 
and most cogent brief statements on the 
subject that I have seen. I ask unani- 
mous consent that this fine statement 
outlining the heart of the objections to 
the McCarran-Walter Act be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES REGARDING AMERI- 
CAN IMMIGRATION POLICY ADOPTED BY THE 
PROGRAM BOARD or THE COUNCIL oF 
CHURCHES OF BUFFALO AND ERIE COUNTY, 
Burrato, N. Y., May 13, 1953 


We believe in an affirmative immigration 
policy for America, one which will welcome, 
without racial, national, religious, or other 
discriminations, those who seek to immi- 
grate and become part of our national life; 
one which will provide the ever new life- 
blood which America needs and by which, 
throughout its history, it has been enriched; 
one which will assure to new immigrants the 
basic rights guaranteed to its citizens and 
will welcome permanent residents into cit- 
izenship; one which will express America’s 
active concern to cooperate with other na- 
tions in providing a fair share of resettle- 
ment opportunities, in the United States of 
America, as well as in other countries, for 
those oppressed for freedom’s sake. 

Such an immigration policy would: 

Be free from any implications of supe- 
riority or inferiority as between peoples such 
as are inherent in the national origins quota 
system, without sacrificing the right of the 
United States to grant preferences and 
priorities, 

Safeguard basic American rights and priv- 
fleges to immigrants and insure equal status 
for native and naturalized citizens. Welcome 
new immigrants to the United States of 
America in substantial numbers determined 
not only on the basis of America’s ability to 
absorb new immigrants and her need for 
workers of hand and brain, but also with a 
view to America’s participation in providing 
opportunities for the victims of oppression 
overseas, and completing the reunion of 
families, as well as providing for new-seed 
immigrants. Be closely integrated with our 


policies of international cooperation, for- 
eign relations, and mutual assistance. 

Recognize the tragic plight of uprooted 
people in the world as a continuing problem, 
and the urgent need for the continuation of 
America’s traditional policy of helpfulness 
in providing a haven for the oppressed. 


Sad, Blunt Truth About Cattle Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1953 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there is growing concern—justi- 
fied concern—among the cattlemen of 
Texas over the continuing downward 
trend of cattle prices. Many of the 
cattlemen of my State, especially those 
with relatively small herds and no other 
source of income, are facing economic 
ruin. 

Yet, there seems little general recog- 
nition of this fact. Perhaps the reason 
for this is that the seriousness of the 
situation has not been brought home to 
the people generally. 

The editor of the Taylor Times, a 
weekly newspaper published in William- 
son County, Tex., recently wrote a 
cattle market report in language that 
no one could misunderstand. In order 
that Senators may know how the cattle- 
market situation looks to the editor of 
a weekly newspaper in the cattle State 
of Texas, I ask unanimous consent for 
this report from the Taylor (Tex.) 
Times for May 21 to be reproduced in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

You can say this for the people who write 
the cattle market reports, they lean over 
backwards to let the cattlemen down light. 

When the market drops, the newspapers 
report the “cattle market was uneven to $1 
lower here today,” or “fat calves were in 
light demand at the Fort Worth market,” or 
“some prices held steady to considerably 
lower.“ when what they probably mean is 
that the price of cattle is all shot to heck, to 
put it in language for a family newspaper. 

Everybody knows the price of cattle is 
down, far down below everything else; that 
is, everybody seems to know except the re- 
porters of livestock markets. 

The Times though believes in calling a 
spade a spade, This week’s market report 
is as follows: 

The demand for cattle seems as great as it 
ever was, the price just doesn't amount to 
much. 

Fat calves are selling from 18 to 23 cents 
a hundred, but try to get 23 cents. Also, it'll 
help if you'll try to forget this time last 
year they were bringing 36 cents, which may 
have been too high, but have you bought 
anything in other lines lately? Everything 
else is still sky high. 

Stocker steers this week were bringing 
from 14 to 18 cents, but it’s not taking any 
more ink to write 14 than 18, 14 seemed to 
prevail, : 

Cows and calves were bringing from $125 
to $175 a pair, but the fellow who's paying 


$175 already has a load and left about 15 
minutes ago, 
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Thin, shelly cows, canners and cutters, you 
should have left at home. 

That's the way the cattle market reports 
ought to be written, 


Standby Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1953 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day of this week I was one of the con- 
gressional group at Frenchman's Flats 
in Nevada witnessing the firing of the 
first atomic shell. Writers with far more 
ability than I have described the awe- 
some, terrifying sight that met our eyes 
when the explosion took place. 

The atomic age has begun a revolu- 
tion, not only in armaments and in 
weapons for defense, but it will even- 
tually completely change the power de- 
velopment of our country. Great ad- 
vances in medicine and the cure of 
otherwise incurable diseases will be 
achieved within the near future. En- 
tire new worlds have been opened for 
scientific progress, 

The power of the atomic weapon, the 
complete and overwhelming destruction 
that it produces, and the possibility of 
its use without warning should cause 
every Member of Congress to completely 
review his thinking with respect to a 
standby control law. In any future all- 
out war the power should be in the 
Executive to immediately invoke across 
the board controls on all segments of our 
S for at least a short period of 

e. 

It would be far better to immediately 
hold the line than to have any chaotic 
inflationary period occurring while Con- 
gress makes up its mind to act. I per- 
sonally dislike controls and have voted 
against them consistently, but believe it 
is absolutely necessary now to have the 
power in the Executive to instantane- 
ously invoke a full holding operation 
should atomic warfare break out. 

Under leave to revise and extend my 
remarks, I am appending an editorial 
from the New York World-Telegram and 
Sun, dated May 20, 1953: 

IT’S ELEMENTARY 

It was a strange and ironic coalition which 
yesterday in the Senate shackled the bill to 
give the President temporary power to clamp 
a lid on inflation. 

The Senate decided the President could 
have the authority to impose a 90-day freeze 
on wages and prices, in the event of another 
inflation-making emergency, but told him 
he couldn't use this authority until Congress 
says when. 

The whole point of the Capehart bill was 
to set up a device for stopping inflation 
before it starts. But a Senate majority, iron- 
ically weighted by Republicans, voted not 
to trust President Eisenhower to act sensibly 
if the emergency happens—as well it may. 

By adopting the Byrd amendment, the 
Senate prohibits use of the freeze power until 
there is a formal declaration of war or both 
Houses of Congress, by formal vote, gives 
the President the go sign. 
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The inflation set off by the outbreak of the 


war in Korea has cost the consumers and 


taxpayers many billions of dollars. It put 
the Government in the red. It was the in- 
centive which caused rise after rise in prices 
and wages—vainly trying to keep ahead of 
each other. 

In this case, it was the Truman adminis- 
tration which failed to-act, and not Congress. 

But even Congress, in its haste, took 214 
months to act, and Mr. Truman stalled 4 
more months, 

By this time, the price index had soared 
15 points and inflation was off to the races. 

Judging by the Senate vote on the Cape- 
hart bill, the lesson of that experience has 
been lost. Once again, we are staring an 
emergency in the face and refusing to get 
ready for it. The Capehart proposal was 
nothing more than elementary precaution. 

To be unprepared is to risk failure, even 
disaster. 


Nebraska Requests Title to Historic Fort 
Robinson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1953 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, it gives me a great deal of 
pleasure to enter in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record Nebraska State Legislature Reso- 
lution 10, which was passed by the 65th 
legislature on May 19, 1953. 

The resolution asks the Congress of 
the United States to transfer all the 
buildings and land of the Fort Robinson 
Military Reservation to the State of Ne- 
braska. I have introduced a bill, H. R. 
2122, which would transfer the 21,000 
acres and buildings to the State, and 
I hope this resolution will act as an in- 
centive to my colleagues to pass the bill. 
The resolution was passed unanimously, 

The resolution follows: 

Legislative Resolution 10 

Whereas some of the buildings on the 
Fort Robinson Military Reservation have 
been declared by the Federal Government 
to be surplus property, and will be let for 
public bids about May 14, 1953; and 

Whereas an appointed committee of the 
State of Nebraska is to make a survey of. 
possible uses of surplus buildings; and 

Whereas some of the real estate and 
buildings are now being used by the United 
States Department of Agriculture as a beef- 
research station: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the members of the Nebraska 
Legislature in 65th session assembled: 

1. That the Congress of the United States 
be memorialized to transfer all the build- 
ings and land of the Fort Robinson Mili- 
tary Reservation to the State of Nebraska 
for the use of its agencies for agricultural 
study and experiment, for the use of pub- 
lic institut'ons, for recreational areas, or for 
such other purposes as the legislature shall 
designate. 

2. That copies of this resolution, suit- 
ably engrossed, be transmitted by the clerk 
of the legislature to the Vice President of 
the United States as presiding officer of the 
Senate of the United States, to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of the United 
States, and to each Member from Nebraska 
in the Congress of the United States. 
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One-Hundred-and-Forty-three-Wing Air 
Force Essential 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1953 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, a re- 
duction in the proposed 143-wing Air 
Force at this critical time is most short- 
sighted and inadvisable. The potential 
striking power of the enemy seems 
to me to be the vital criteria that 
should be considered in developing 
America's security plans. The survival 
of the United States depends largely 
upon armed strength. In that strength, 
the United States Air Force in this 
modern era should be in position to 
play the paramount role. I do not sub- 
scribe to the outmoded and antiquated 
philosophy adopted by those who would 
build an excessively large foot Army at 
the expense of the development and 
maintenance of the one branch of the 
Military Establishment, which, if per- 
mitted to expand to its maximum effi- 
ciency, would be the most instrumental 
factor in deterring aggression. 

The enemy recognizes and respects 
only superior forces at the command of 
freedom-loving peoples. The Air Force 
at the present time has taken a terrific 
beating in the revised budget which has 
been submitted to Congress. Funds as 
set out in the budget for the Air Force 
have been reduced from $16 billion to 
$11 billion. The authorized strength of 
the Air Force has been set at 143 wing. 
I am of the opinion that a concerted 
effort should be put forth by friends of 
the Air Force to at least provide the nec- 
essary funds to assure the 143-wing 
which the last Congress approved and 
authorized. 

The B-36 has proved its worth as being 
capable to develop a wallop far more 
devastating than any other nation could 
boast. The mere existence of the B-36 
could have been the instrumental ele- 
ment that has prevented the Soviet 
Union and its satellites from embarking 
upon a course of action which would 
have meant global warfare. The B-36 
program should be augmented, and any 
policy on the part of high governmental 
Officials which would retard its growth 
would be foolhardy and detrimental to 
the public interest. 

The Marxist theory cannot survive 
without continuing turmoil, pandemo- 
nium, and strife being created through- 
out the globe. Danger to our continued 
existence as a free, independent people 
is real. It is laudable indeed to seek, de- 
sire, and pursue a program that has for 
its purpose a balanced Federal budget— 
a program that would cut the fat in the 
expenditures of executive agencies. This 
ean be done in many instances. A pro- 
gram to cut taxes is one that would meet 
with hearty approval. I have been an 
advocate of strict economy. I would not 
vote to trim downward the funds that 
are so badly needed to expand the Air 
Force—which is the only hope that re- 
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mains, should the Russian strength be 
unleashed against our industrial centers 
of population. Adequate safeguards are 
imperative. Wave after wave of inter- 
ceptors should be readily available to hit 
the enemy before he reaches our shores, 


Proposed Immunity Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1953 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in. 
the Appendix of the Record the com- 
ments which I have received from Philip 
B. Perlman, former Solicitor General of 
the United States, and Jacob M. Lashly, 
former president of the American Bar 
Association, on the proposed immunity 
legislation, Senate bill 16. These are 
in response to my invitation to a num- 
ber of distinguished members of the bar 
to comment on this proposed legislation 
which was reported to the Senate with- 
out the benefit of public hearings, 
Other comments which I have received 
were printed in the Recorp of May 18 
and May 25. 

There being no objection, the com- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 25, 1953. 
Hon, HARLEY M. KILGORE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: You are performing a fine 
public service in collecting the views of ex- 
perienced members of the American bar as 
to the advisability of the legislation pro- 
posed in S. 16. I would think that there is 
no doubt that the weight of opinion is 
against any such legislation. 

S. 16 proposes to vest authority in each 
House of Congress, by a majority vote, or to 
congressional committees, by a two-thirds 
vote, to grant immunity from criminal prose- 
cution to persons who decline to testify on 
the ground that their testimony may in- 
criminate them—and claim the privilege 
against self-incrimination conferred by the 
fifth amendment to the Constitution. Re- 
cent events have demonstrated that the 
privilege is being abused, and that all too 
frequently valuable information is being 
withheld by those who hide behind the con- 
stitutional provision for reasons other than 
danger of prosecution. Apparently there is 
no way of ascertaining whether the claim 
of privilege is warranted, or whether it is 
made for the protection of others. If im- 
munity from prosecution is granted the 
claim is no longer valid, and the witness 
could then be compelled to testify or be 
punished for contempt, The purpose of S. 
16 is sound but the means employed to 
achieve the result are entirely wrong, and, 
if adopted, would probably result in serious 
injury to the proper administration of jus- 
tice. The power to grant immunity from 
criminal prosecution should not be vested in 
& legislative body. It belongs to the officials 
charged with the duty and responsibility 
of conducting prosecutions. In the case of 
& Federal prosecution such power should be 
vested in the Attorney General of the United 
States. He should have authority to grant 
immunity from prosecution to witnesses 
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called before congressional committees, 
grand juries and courts. S. 16 deals only 
with witnesses before congressional com- 
mittees, and is silent as to witnesses before 
grand juries and courts, although in the lat- 
ter two classes of cases the testimony sought 
may be of much greater importance than 
that before congressional committees. It 
is plain to anyone who has had experience 
in such matters that the exercise of an im- 
munity power by congressional committees, 
which have and can have no responsibility 
for conducting prosecutions, would result 
in confusion, and would at least in some in- 
stances, lead to inability to punish serious 
offenses. 

During the period when I was Solicitor 
General of the United States, the Justice 
Department proposed legislation giving the 
Attorney General authority to grant im- 
munity from prosecution to those who de- 
clined to testify before grand juries or courts 
on the ground of self-incrimination. The 
Justice Department opposed the passage of 
legislation giving congressional committees 
power to grant immunity to witnesses before 
them. The report on S. 16 now before the 
Senate shows that the Justice Department is 
still opposed to such legislation. Congress 
long ago passed an act under which it as- 
sumed such authority, but the resulting 
evils were so evident that the legislation 
Was repealed. There is no reason to believe 
that S. 16, if enacted, would not produce 
similar abuses. 

At the request of Senator Lister HILL, and 
other interested Senators, I have prepared 
a brief memorandum on the subject, a copy 
of which I am enclosing. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
PHILIP B. PERLMAN. 
MEMORANDUM BY PHILIP B. PERLMAN, FORMER 

SOLICITOR GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 

on S. 16, a BILL TO AMEND THE IMMUNITY 

PROVISION RELATING TO TESTIMONY GIVEN 

BY WITNESSES BEFORE EITHER HOUSE OF 

CONGRESS OR THEIR COMMITTEES 


1. AS TO POLICY 


It seems clear that a broader immunity 
statute is needed. The efforts of congres- 
sional committees to obtain information 
relevant to duly authorized investigations 
are being frustrated almost daily by the 
claims of privilege against self-incrimina- 
tion under the fifth amendment to the Con- 
stitution. It is evident that many such 
claims are being successfully made by wit- 
nesses whose primary interest is the protec- 
tion of others. Failure by the courts or by 
Congress to develop adequate procedures to 
determine whether such claims are sound, 
or are only pretenses to avoid disclosures 
embarrassing to the witnesses or resulting 
in danger of prosecution to others, has af- 
forded protection to violators of law, and 
permitted their crimes to continue unre- 
vealed and unpunished. 

The report (No. 153) of the Committee on 
the Judiciary to accompany S. 16, April 20, 
1953, describes the bill, and gives a résumé 
of the important Supreme Court decisions 
on issues arising under the existing Federal 
immunity statute relating to testimony be- 
fore congressional committees. It must be 
conceded that the existing statute is inade- 
quate for the purpose. The large number of 
those who successfully refuse to testify under 
a claim of privilege against self-incrimina- 
tion is proof that more effective laws and 
procedures are needed. It is now too late, 
much too late, to argue that the constitu- 
tional provision has been, over the years, 
given a much broader interpretation than 
was originally intended; and that, instead 
of protection for the innocent, it has become 
in too many instances a cloak for the guilty. 
The rules of interpretation have been applied 
in so many cases and over such a long period 
of time as to present a situation requiring 
action by Congress, 


However, it is not clear that S. 16 will 
accomplish the desired result, without itself 
introducing evils more dangerous and serious 
than now exist. There does not appear to 
be any good reason why congressional com- 
mittees, even if limited to action by two- 
thirds of their members, should be given and 
should exercise the power to grant absolute 
immunity from prosecution in criminal 
cases. The power to grant immunity from 
criminal prosecution should be vested in the 
Officials responsible for the prosecution of 
criminal cases, and should not be handed 
over to investigative bodies. There is no 
more reason to give such power to congres- 
sional committees than there is to give such 
power to grand juries, and nobody has ven- 
tured to suggest the latter. 

Congress has had at least one unfortunate 
experience in that field. As far back as 1857, 
nearly a century ago, it passed an act grant- 
ing immunity for any act concerning which 
a witness would be required to testify (34th 
Cong., 3d sess., Globe, p. 427), but the evils 
and troubles resulting from that legislation 
were sO pronounced as to prompt Congress 
to amend it 5 years later (37th Cong., 2d 
sess., Globe, p. 431, and see Eberling, Con- 
gressional Investigations, pp. 319-323). 
Congress shoud not again embark upon a 
course which is doomed, according to its own 
past experience, to failure. 

The Attorney General of the United States 
is the official in whom the power to grant 
immunity should be vested. Satisfactory 
provision easily could be made by statute 
or by the rules of each House for submitting 
the question of immunity for a witness to 
the Attorney General, and such questions 
could be resolved without delay.. The work 
of congressional committees could be ex- 
pedited and made more fruitful without the 
risk of too many instances of unnecessary 
and improvident grants of immunity, detri- 
mental to the proper administration of 
justice. 

Part 2 of report 153 contains the individual 
views of Senator Kerauver, in which he ex- 
presses the view that the Attorney General 
should be notified before an action by way 
of granting immunity is taken by a congres- 
sional committee. Senator KEFAUVER’s 
amendment providing for such notification 
was defeated in committee. I would not 
think that such an amendment would rem- 
edy the mistaken policy of vesting authority 
to grant immunity in any committee, or in 
either House of Congress. Experience indi- 
cates that committees, once vested with au- 
thority, are prone to exercise their powers 
without regard to the views of others, even 
those who are responsible for ultimate re- 
sults. For example, the successful criminal 
prosecution by the Department of Justice 
of the internal revenue collector in one of 
the largest. cities was recently nullified be- 
cause of the action of a House committee in 
holding hearings, with attendant publicity, 
in the district in which the subsequent 
trial was held. These hearings took place in 
spite of the objections of the Department of 
Justice, which had already or was about to 
initiate criminal proceedings. Mere ad- 
vance notification to the Attorney General 
of a proposed grant of immunity would not 
assure well-considered action, since there 
would never be a guaranty that the com- 
mittee would be guided by the views of the 
Attorney General. On the contrary, if con- 
gressional committees are to be free to 
grant immunity from. prosecution, although 
responsibility for conducting prosecution re- 
mains in the Attorney General, there is cer- 
tain to be controversy over results, or lack 
of results arising from the existence of di- 
vided authority. There is every reason why 
the Attorney General and the congressional 
committees should and would cooperate to 
obtain the desired ends, but so long as the 
Attorney General must conduct criminal 
prosecutions, he should be unhampered in 
arriving at conclusions as to which persons 
should be prosecuted, and which may be 
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given immunity in order to develop informa- 
tion to be used against others. 


2. SOME LEGAL QUESTIONS INVOLVED 


This memorandum assumes the power of 
Congress to delegate to administrative or 
legislative officials the authority to grant im- 
munity from criminal prosecutions. Con- 
gress has considered the subject so fre- 
quently, and has provided for immunity in 
so many different statutes (see list, p. 12 of 
Rept. No. 153) that the assumption is war- 
ranted. But it should be noted that the 
power to grant immunity from criminal 
prosecutions is not an incident of the legis- 
lative authority to conduct investigations. 
That is the reason a statute is required before 
Congress, or a congressional committee, 
would be authorized to grant such immunity. 
(Brown v. Walker (161 U. S. 591, 601); Doyle 
v. Hofstader (257 N. Y. 244, 177 N. Y. 489, 
494).) 

S. 16, as reported by the committee, does 
not attempt expressly to provide immunity 
from State prosecution, so that a claim of 
privilege on the ground of self-incrimina- 
tion, if denied by a grant of immunity from 
Federal prosecution, might leave the witness 
open to prosecution in State courts. There 
is serious doubt whether Congress could 
validly grant immunity, or authorize any 
official of the Federal Government, to grant 
immunity from State prosecution. The Su- 
preme Court has held that immunity against 
State prosecution is not essential to the 
validity of Federal immunity statutes. 
United States v. Murdock (284 U. S. 141, 149 
(1931) ) and cases therein cited. It has also 
held that the prohibition in the fifth amend- 
ment against compulsory self-incrimination 
is not binding upon the States. Twining v. 
New Jersey (211 U. S. 78). And where the 
commission of one act is an offense against 
both State and Federal Governments, prose- 
cution and punishment by both is not double 
jeopardy. United States v. Lanza (260 U. S. 
377). The principal authority for the con- 
tention that Congress could grant immunity 
from State proseeution rests on the views 
stated in the majority opinion in Brown v. 
Walker (161 U. S. 591, 606). There the court 
relied upon Stewart v. Kahn (11 Wall. 493), 
and similar cases, sustaining the validity of 
Civil War statutes extending periods of limi- 
tations for instituting actions against per- 
sons who could not be served with process 
because of war conditions. But there was a 
strong dissent, in which three Justices ex- 
pressed a contrary view. 

The minority opinion stated: 

“As Congress cannot create State courts, 
nor establish the ordinary rules of property 
and of contracts, nor denounce penalties for 
crimes and offenses against the States, so it 
cannot prescribe rules of proceeding for the 
State courts.” 

The current trend in Congress to avoid 
any appearance of attempting to invade areas 
of State jurisdiction would probably make it 
difficult to obtain legislation prohibiting the 
States from engaging in prosecutions because 
of immunity granted under Federal author- 
ity, and there are, as pointed out, strong 
reasons why such legislation, if enacted, 
would be held by the courts to be invalid, 
despite the holding of the majority in Brown 
v. Walker. Any question as to the applica- 
bility to the States of the privilege to refuse 
to testify, granted by the fifth amendment, 
seems to be foreclosed. And, as the Federal 
Government may compel testimony by grant- 
ing immunity from Federal prosecution, it 
could not be fairly contended that it is 
necessary and proper to exercise authority 
vested in the Federal Government under 
article I of the Federal Constitution in an 
effort to grant immunity from State prose- 
cution, 

3. RELATED QUESTIONS 


S. 16 deals with testimony before con- 
gressional committees. The problem of ob- 
taining testimony before grand juries and 
courts, in many instances of much more 
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importance to the public, fs left unconsid- 
ered and untouched. 

Experience has demonstrated the wisdom 
of authorizing the Attorney General to grant 
immunity to violators of lesser importance 
in order to obtain evidence against the lead- 
ers in criminal enterprises. Two years ago 
the Justice Department proposed a bill which 
gave the Attorney General authority to grant 
immunity from prosecution to a witness 
whose testimony was desired before a grand 
jury or court. That bill, S. 1747, was not 
reported. At the same time, the Senate 
Judiciary Committee considered S. 1570, re- 
ported August 27, 1951 (S. Rept. 717) which 
was similar to S. 16, now before the Senate. 
The Justice Department opposed the enact- 
ment of S. 1570, just as the Justice Depart- 
ment today opposes the enactment of S. 16, 
and for similar reasons. (See testimony of 
the Attorney General before Senate Special 
Committee To Investigate Organized Crime 
in Interstate Commerce, Senator KEFAUVER, 
chairman, March 26, 1951.) 


CONCLUSION 


It is recommended that the passage of 
S. 16 be opposed, but that consideration be 
given to legislation vesting authority to 
grant immunity from Federal prosecution, 
in order to obtain testimony before con- 
gressional committees, courts, and grand 
juries, in the Attorney General of the United 
States, 

Text of Mr. Lashly's letter: 


Las HL, LASHLY & MILLER, 
St. Louts, May 21, 1953. 

Subject: S. 16, Calendar No. 153, immunity 

of witnesses appearing before congres- 

sional committees, 
Hon. Harter M. KILGORE, 

United States Senator from West Vir- 

ginia, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR KILGORE: In response to 
your request that I give you my views on the 
above-numbered proposed Senate bill, let 
me observe in beginning that some improve- 
ment in the immunity provisions now ex- 
isting is clearly indicated by recent experi- 
ences and practical requirements. The priv- 
ilege extended in the fifth amendment to 
avoid self-incrimination lies at the heart of 
the Bill of Rights, and has been uniformly 
respected by the courts throughout our his- 
tory, but it can be, and occasionally it seems 
that it is being made an instrument of con- 
spiratorial concealment of facts necessary 
for the proper administration of justice and 
the maintenance of orderly government. 

The repeated spectacle of subversive ele- 
ments and scofflaws generally forming lines 
behind the claims of self-incrimination, 
tends to make a public mockery of sound 
principles of equality and justice, and to re- 
duce the respect for law and government 50 
necessary for the protection of all the people, 
So much seems clear, 

But the manner of achieving this involves 
principles of great fundamental importance 
also. While the fifth amendment ought not 
be permitted to degenerate into a mere in- 
strument of escape, or a convenient cover 
suitably chiefly to preserve the safety of law- 
less persons, the immunity statutes must be 
designed and also operated with the greatest 
discrimination, so that they might not ap- 
pear to sanction oppression at any time. 

It will be noted that the present immunity 
statutes deal with matters upon which the 
Congress had legislated previously, in the 
exercise of its regulatory powers in specific 
fields of interstate commerce, such as the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and other 
instances referred to on page 12 of the Mc- 
Carran committee report. The judicial 
foundation of these precedents might not 
be adequate to fully support the present 
measure, which is of much broader scope and 
application. It undoubtedly would be in- 
voked in connection with congressional in- 
vestigations not wholly or directly attribu- 


table to new legislation. It may conceivably 
involve bargaining between a committee of 
Congress, or, in some possible circumstances, 
between a single committee member, and a 
witness, concerning a matter of the greatest 
delicacy and importance, and under circum- 
stances where the bargaining position of the 
two sides obviously would not be equal. 

Because of this, and for the reasons given 
by Senator Kerauver in the views expressed 
separately by him accompanying the com- 
mittee report, I should regard it of the ut- 
most value to have the measure provide for 
appropriate notice to the Attorney General 
in every case where an immunity arrange- 
ment with a witness was contemplated. 

With continued high regards and best 
wishes, let me remain, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Jacon M. LasHty. 


Hugh G. Grant Declares United States 
Should Pull Out of Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1953 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD a news 
item entitled “Hugh Grant Declares 
United States Should Pull Out of Ko- 
rea,“ published in the Augusta (Ga.) 
Chronicle of May 21, 1953. The article 
refers to a speech made by Mr. Hugh G. 
Grant before the Augusta Optimists 
Club. While I do not agree with all the 
statements Mr. Grant made in his speech 
as reported, his remarks were provoca- 
tive, and were given out of the rich 
experience he has had as minister from 
the United States to two of the war- 
torn countries during the days of World 
War II. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESSES OPTIMISTS: HUGH GRANT DECLARES 
UNTIED States SHOULD PULL OUT or KOREA 

Hugh G. Grant, former United States Min- 
ister to Thailand and Albania, said yester- 
day the United States should make whatever 
settlement is possible in the Korean war 
and get American troops out of there, 

“In my opinion,” he said in an address 
before the Augusta Optimist Club, “we can- 
not successfully wage war against 750 mil- 
lion Asiatics who want to get rid of white 
control in their countries.” 

America, the retired diplomat declared, 
should settle the Korean war the best way it 
can, even if it means losing some face. He 
does not believe the United States could 
ever defeat the Chinese, nor could the Chi- 
nese defeat America. He thinks America 
should face the situation realistically. 

“There is a peasant revolution going on 
in China,” Mr. Grant said. Though the 
Communists are in control, he added, it is 
primarily a peasant revolt. 

“There is no more possibility of Chiang 
Kal-shek defeating the Communists than 
there is for me to walk into the White House 
and become President,” the speaker said. 

INDOCHINA FIGHTING 

Discussing the current fighting in Indo- 
china, Mr. Grant said the rebels there are 
primarily rebelling against French control. 

“If they move into Thailand, the Song- 
gram regime will fold up as it did when the 
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Japanese attacked us in 1941,” Mr. Grant 
said, “and then what will happen to the 
millions of dollars of economic aid and arms 
we have sent over there?“ The United 
States is placed in a false position in Indo- 
china, he said. America is supposed to sup- 
port independence for those peoples who 
want it, but there the United States is help- 
ing the French hold onto what they have. 
“Power politics makes things topsy-turvy,” 
Mr. Grant said. “Yesterday's friends are to- 
day’s enemies, and vice versa.” It is his 
opinion that America’s real enemy in Asia 
is not China, but Russia. He is not too 
certain about Japan’s friendship for the 
United States, and believes the United States 
may have trouble with the Japanese again 
some day. 
SIAM BACKGROUND 


Mr. Grant was American minister to 
Thailand in 1940 and 1941, when that coun- 
try was at war with Indochina. Pibun 
Songgram, the prime minister of Thailand 
(formerly Siam), professed to be a great 
friend of America. When the Japanese at- 
tacked Pearl Harbor, Songgram declared war 
on the United States. He stepped out of 
office after World War II, but is now back 
in power, and the United States is sending 
him aid, Mr. Grant said. 

America's goals in Korea, the speaker said, 
are (1) to keep our place in the sun; (2) to 
stop the Communists; and (3) to stop ag- 
gression because it is a moral wrong. The 
latter goal is secondary to the others, he 
believes. 

Mr. Grant does not believe the Chinese 
alliance with the Russians will last long. 
He thinks the Chinese went into the deal 
for what aid they could get out of it, and 
when they have gotten all they can, they 
will boot the Russians out. 

He was introduced yesterday by Allan 
Matthews. Rudolph Goldman, president- 
elect, presided. 


Support for Veterans’ Measure—New VA 
Hospital at Birmingham 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAURIE C. BATTLE 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1953 


Mr. BATTLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include two articles from the Tusca- 
loosa News as requested because of their 
interest to our veterans: 

DAV Supports BILL ON VETERANS’ MEASURE 

Tuscaloosa Chapter No. 1, Disabled Amer- 
ican Veterans, last night adopted a resolu- 
tion calling for passage of a bill to increase 
to 3 years the in which tropical dis- 
ease in veterans are to be considered service 
connected. 

The measure is included in three bills: be- 
fore Congress, one of which was introduced 
by Representative LAURIE BATTLE, of Alabama. 

Jesse Hall introduced the resolution, which 
was unanimously adopted. Two new mem- 
bers also were inducted at the meeting last 
night. The chapter now has a record mem- 
bership. 

DAV CHAPTER SENDS 17 TO DEDICATION OF 
New VA HOSPITAL 

A delegation of 17 members of Disabled 
American Veterans, Chapter No. 1, yesterday 
attended the dedication services of the new 
multi-million-dollar Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospital in Birmingham. 

The new hospital, formally opened yester- 
day, was described by the group as the latest 
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word in medical institutions, and an excel- 
lent service to Alabama veterans. 

Carl R. Gray, Jr., Administrator of Veterans 
Affairs, made the dedication address, and L. 
B. Andrew, manager of the hospital made 
the response. Vice Adm. Joel T. Boone, Chief 
of the VA Medical Division, also spoke. 

The public was conducted on a tour of the 
hospital after the program. 

Attending from the DAV chapter here 
were: 

Commander W. A. Simmons, J. T. Tillery, 
T. M. Scott, R. V. Elledge, Col. T. H. Maxwell, 
B. F. Beck, H. G. Snyder, B. R. Culberson, 
J. D. Ward, Bill Smith, Britt Coats, K. W. 
Shirley, R. D. Spencer, Hoyt Frazier, Jesse 
Hall, Harold Thigpen, and J. A. Turner. 


Another Republican Campaign Promise 
Goes in the Wastebasket 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1953 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
regarding President Eisenhower's tax 
program and his campaign promises. 
The editorial was published in the 
Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette of May 21, 
1953. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


There is nothing unexpected in President 
Eisenhower's announcement that we shall 
just have to wait for tax reductions and a 
balanced budget. 

It was obvious to any thinking person that 
these things could not be accomplished ex- 
cept by retrenchment in spending. But as 
the President said, retrenchment could go 
too far and result disastrously. There are 
certain costs of government that must be 
met, notably defense. And there is party 
opposition to retrenchment. 

We have held, and still persist that we are 
right, that the Government could eliminate 
waste and have enough money saved to bal- 
ance the budget and cut taxes. We have 
pointed out that the Republican politicians 
will not allow that because it would affect 
their organization adversely. And the Re- 
publican politicians have control of the 
President. 

Eisenhower promises that the 10-percent 
cut in income taxes will be made next Jan- 
uary 1. He and the Republicans who are 
running things in the Federal Government 
had promised that the cut would take effect 
next July 1, or even sooner. 

But if the tax cut does come next January 
1, as Eisenhower now promises, it will be a 
Democratic cut, for which neither Ike nor 
the Republicans can take credit. 

That cut, amounting to 11 percent, is man- 
datory under the law passed by the Demo- 
crats in the Truman administration. Ike has 
merely promised to allow it to take effect— 
and that is a far cry from what the people 
were led to expect of the Republicans on the 
‘basis of their extravagant campaign promises 
last year. 

The excess profits tax, about which there 
has been such a howl, is to be extended to 
January 1 if Eisenhower gets his way. It has 
been held that this tax hampers business in 
its efforts to expand. Business says it wants 
to plow that money back into business. The 


Government has contended that it ought to 
be used to run the Government. But busi- 
ness continues to expand under present con- 
ditions. 

This is also true regarding the tax on 
corporation incomes. It is to remain. 

We have protested every time we have had 
to pay the excise, or so-called luxury tax on 
liquor, cigarettes, automobiles, or gasoline. 
The theory is that these things are not neces- 
sities; yet they are part of the living of al- 
most all of us. This tax was to have run 
out next April 1, but Ike wants it continued. 

So all these taxes are to continue. We have 
only vague promises that there is to be tax 
relief sometime in the future, maybe next 
January 1. Inasmuch as hope of the ful- 
fillment of Republican promises was to be 
realized immediately after the Republicans 
got in, this is hope deferred again. 

As it is so clearly set out in the ac- 
companying tax cut timetable, the Truman 
administration had an orderly plan for re- 
ducing taxes. The Republicans during the 
last campaign misled the people to believe 
that no tax reduction would be possible un- 
less the Republicans got control in Wash- 
ington, 

Now it looks very much like we will get 
nothing more than the Truman Democrats 
had planned in the way of tax reduction. 
If the Republicans do anything different, it 
looks like it will be to put off the cuts the 
Truman administration had scheduled. 

Oh, those campaign promises. 


TRUMAN ADMINISTRATION TAX CUT TIMETABLE 


The tax reduction which President Eisen- 
hower is now hoping for—a far ery from 
Republican campaign promises—is nothing 
more than had been scheduled by the Tru- 
man administration. 

The timetable for the tax cuts—the dates 
the Truman Congress specified the 1951 in- 
creases would end and the previous rates 
go back into effect—is given below, along 
with a description of the tax, as compiled by 
Congressional Quarterly: 

“June 30, 1953: Excess-profits tax expires. 
The excess-profits tax rate is 30 percent. The 
total excess-profits tax is limited to 18 per- 
cent of net income. so the combined effec- 
tive income (30 percent normal, 22 percent 
surtax) and excess-profits tax rates are lim- 
ited to 70 percent of corporate income, 

“November 1, 1953: Maximum effective 
rate on long-term capital gains goes back to 
25 percent (from 26 percent) for individuals, 
trusts and estates. 

“January 1, 1954: Individual income tax 
rates return to levels existing before the 
1951 increase. The increase amounted to 11 
percent of the tax on the first $2,000 of 
income after deductions and exemptions, and 
on income over $2,000, an increase of 11.75 
percent on existing tax liabilities or 9 per- 
cent after existing taxes, whichever was less. 

“The increase took the form of higher 
surtax rates, which were raised from the 
17-88 percent range to a range of 19.2-89 
percent. There is a separate surtax rate 
for each of the 24 income brackets, ranging 
from ‘under $2,000’ to ‘over $200,000.’ The 
normal tax of 3 percent, for most purposes 
combined with the surtax in determining how 
much a taxpayer owes, did not change. 

“Also reyerting January 1, 1954, to the 
previous level is the percentage ceiling on 
income tax. The 1951 act provided that the 
combined normal tax and surtax could not 
exceed 88 percent of net income. (Previous 
limit 87 percent.) 

“April 1, 1954: ‘Normal’ income tax for 
corporations goes back to the pre-1951 level. 
At present, corporations pay a normal tax of 
30 percent, and an additional surtax of 22 
percent on income over $25,000. Starting 
April 1, 1954, the 30 percent normal rate will 
drop to 25 percent. The surtax will stay the 
same, 
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“Also effective April 1, 1954, the maximum 
rate on long-term capital gains for corpora- 
tions goes back to 25 percent, from the pres- 
ent 26 percent. 

“At the same time, excises on alcoholic 
beverages, automobiles, cigarettes, gasoline, 
and sporting goods return to pre-1951 levels.” 


Northwest Power Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1953 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have placed in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an editorial recently printed in the Walla 
Walla Union Bulletin, a newspaper of my 
State, which has consistently supported 
the Republican Party. 

This editorial, printed May 10, 1953, 
and entitled “Dissolution of a Plan,“ 
views with alarm the present administra- 
tion's backaway from the revised 308 re- 
port of the United States Corps of Engi- 
neers for the comprehensive develop- 
ment of the Columbia River Basin. 

The people of the Pacific Northwest, 
Republicans and Democrats alike, are 
awakening to the ominous fact that the 
présent administration, in only 100 days, 
has destroyed the comprehensive plan for 
the full economic development of the 
Columbia River Basin which it has taken 
the people of that basin 20 years to de- 
velop. 

The people have been deceived, and 
they resent the deception. Only 4 years 
ago, Republican Governors McKay, of 
Oregon; Robins, of Idaho; and Langlie, 
of Washington, appeared before this 
Congress and strongly urged the adop- 
tion of the revised 308 report including 
as an integral part Hells Canyon and 
Libby Dams. 

Testifying before the House Public 
Works Committee in 1949 concerning the 
308 report, Gov. Arthur Langlie asserted 
categorically that “I am not aware of a 
single voice of opposition in the State” 
to the projects included in the 308 report. 

At the same hearings the then Gov. 
Douglas McKay informed the committee 
that “I wish to commend the Corps of 
Engineers on a very excellent report, and 
to heartily endorse this project.” 

And Governor Robins, of Idaho, stated 
that “We recommend that the Congress 
accept these coordinated plans of the 
Corps of Engineers and the Columbia 
River Basin report of the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation as the official blueprint of the 
overall water-development projects for 
the Columbia River Basin.” 

Now when their party is in power, 
these Republican officials sing a differ- 
ent tune. They oppose Hells Canyon 
Dam, and their Republican Party has in- 
troduced a bill to kill Libby Dam. 

In plain language, this means that 
Republican administration has repudi- 
ated a program of comprehensive Co- 
lumbia River development. In 100 days 
the Republican administration has left 
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the Pacific Northwest with no plans for 
the future. It has served notice on the 
Pacific Northwest that the Republican 
Party has no plan for developing that 
region’s resources. That is, unless you 
can call it a plan to give away those 
resources to private power companies, 
oil companies, and other special interest 
groups. 

Mr. President, let me say that I do not 
think that this attempt to cripple the 
economy of the Northwest, and keep it 
an economic colony, will succeed. The 
people of our Northwest, and of the 
Nation, have far to great a stake in the 
full development of the resources of the 
Columbia Basin to allow shortsighted 
men, who would prevent that develop- 
ment, to stay long in office. 

Let me further say that I agree with 
the writer of the editorial that the im- 
portant thing is not whether the Fed- 
eral Government or some local agency 
builds the projects included in the 308 
report. The important thing is that 
these projects be built on schedule, and 
according to plan. I have, therefore, 
recently cosponsored legislation, S. 1793, 
to authorize the Grant County Public 
Utility District, Washington, to build 
Priest Rapids Dam, which is one of the 
projects included in the 308 report. But 
I have done so only upon the express 
condition and understanding that the 
construction plans of the district com- 
ply with the 308 report. 

Unfortunately for the Northwest, and 
for the Nation, the plans of the Idaho 
Power Co. to construct several low dams 
in the Hells Canyon of the Snake River 
are entirely inconsistent with, and op- 
posed to, the comprehensive plan of the 
308 report. These small dams will not 
fully develop the full potential of the 
Snake, and what is worse, they will pre- 
vent such full development in the future. 
That is the real tragedy of the Repub- 
lican Party's decision to give Hells Can- 
yon to the Idaho Power Co. 

Secretary of Interior McKay has re- 
cently suggested that he might not be 
opposed to the Federal Government 
building a dam downstream from the 
Hells Canyon site, at either the Nez 
Perce or the Mountain Sheep dam sites, 
implying that one of these dams to- 
gether with the Oxbow Dam would be 
roughly equivalent in power output to 
the Hells Canyon Dam. What he 
neglected to say is that the 308 report, 
which he “heartily endorsed” 4 years 
ago, calls for both Hells Canyon and 
Nez Perce—or Mountain Sheep—Dams 
to fully develop the potential of the 
Snake River. One is not a substitute 
for the other. As a matter of fact, the 
substitution of the Idaho Power Co.’s 
low dams—Oxbow, and so forth—in 
place of the high multipurpose Hells 
Canyon Danr will result in the loss of 
600,000 kilowatts of power potential even 
if Mountain Sheep Dam later is built. 
Further, it will result in the loss of 
$8,800,000 of flood control and other 
benefits, and will raise the average cost 
of producing the power by 50 percent 
from $16.38 to $24.37 per kilowatt-year. 
To call Mountain Sheep or Nez Perce 
Dams a substitute for Hells Canyon Dam 


is merely skirting the issue in question, 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DISINTEGRATION OF A PLAN 


The people of the Pacific Northwest, in 
looking at the future of their region, have 
developed a feeling of complacency which 
appeared to be justified by the facts. Short 
of oil, coal, natural gas, and other fuel re- 
sources, they have been buoyed up by the 
comfortable knowledge that they possessed 
the Nation’s greatest hydroelectric-power 
potential—a tremendous natural asset ca- 
pable of delivering ultimately some 33 mil- 
lion kilowatts of low-cost electric energy, ap- 
proximately 40 percent of the total for the 
entire country. 

For the development of this water resource, 
the Federal Government a few years ago 
spent a large amount of money in the prepa- 
ration of a comprehensive plan. This plan, 
known as the revised 308 report of the Corps 
of Engineers, represented the work of the 
best engineering and technical brains of 
the region under the supervision of Col. 
William Whipple, former Walla Walla dis- 
trict engineer, and has been hailed as a 


model for maximum beneficial utilization or 


a great watershed. 

Progress toward the carrying out of this 
plan, during the past decade, has been slow, 
inadequate, and frequently fumbling. The 
region has experienced three successive win- 
ters of power shortages. But the develop- 
ment that has been carried on has been in 
accordance with the comprehensive plan, 
and the residents of this region have always 
been able to say to themselves that it was 
only the immediate present that presented 
power problems—the long-range future re- 
mained promising because of the apparent 
certainty that eventually the vast power po- 
tential would be realized. 

In the minds of most people in the North- 
west, this is still the attitude. Perhaps they 
are annoyed at the no-new-starts policies 
of the 1952 and 1953 Congresses. But they 
still look ahead with optimism that time will 
somehow bring an end to the problems. S 

Such complacency, in our opinion, is no 
longer justified. In the light of recent 
events, there must be grave doubts arising 
as to whether the Pacific Northwest can ever 
develop anything even remotely approaching 
the ultimate low-cost power capacity that 
exists on its rivers. 

Almost unnoticed in recent weeks has been 
the start of disintegration of our comprehen- 
sive plan. Two of the most important stor- 
age projects in the system—key parts of the 
well-engineered program for maximum water 
utilization—appear likely to go down the 
drain. With them we may be seeing a fatal 
blow to all our brave dreams of the future. 

Immediate objective of the comprehensive 
plan has been the so-called phase C-2 sys- 
tem, under which the major control dams of 
the Columbia and Snake River were to be 
constructed. This portion of the program, 
when completed, would have provided total 
installed capacity of 11.194.000 kilowatts in 
Federal projects and 733,000 in non-Federal 
plants, or a total of 11,927,000 kilowatts. 
More significant, it would have had total 
prime power—deliverable the year around, 
low water seasons as well as high—of 8,390,- 
000 kilowatts, of which 7,854,000 was on the 
Federal main control system. 

What must be realized, however, is that 
much of this generating capacity was de- 
pendent upon upstream storage, without 
which the total capability was reduced some 
45 percent. And nearly one-half of this 
phase C-2 storage was to be provided by 
two dams—Libby and Hells Canyon. 

Events of recent weeks are enough to give 
One pause in this regard. A bill has been 
introduced into Congress to cancel author- 
ization for Libby Dam, which has been held 
up by inability to reach an agreement with 
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Canada over d And now the De- 
partment of Interior has decided not to 
push for Hells Canyon Dam, leaving the field 
apparently wide open for the Idaho Power 
Company to build three smaller projects with 
less capacity and no downstream storage 
benefits. S : 

Libby Dam, according to engineering re- 
ports, would have 244,000 kilowatts of prime 
power at the damsite and 1,020,000 kilowatts 
of prime power benefits downstream, through 
regulation of water going through all lower 
dams on the river system. Hells Canyon 
would have 688,000 kilowatts at the damsite 
and 742,000 kilowatts downstream. Total sig- 
nificance of the two projects to the system, 
then, comes to the staggering total of 2,- 
694,000 kilowatts. 

If one also eliminates the Lower Snake 
River dams, which have been under constant 
fire and which would probably face even 
more hazards in the absence of any upstream 
storage, one loses a total of 3,471,000 kilo- 
watts of prime power—nearly 40 percent of 
the entire phase-2 potential. 

Without Libby, Hells Canyon, and the 
Lower Snake projects, where will the Pacific 
Northwest be in assessing its future as the 
low-cost power empire of the United States? 

After projects now under construction are 
completed in 4 or 5 years, there will remain 
2 other major ones still to be built in the 
phase C-2 plan and a scattering of others 
of lesser importance. The two principal 
dams are John Day, which should be receiv- 
ing immediate attention, and Priest Rapids, 
which is being considered as a non-Federal 
project to be built by the Grant County Pub- 
lic Utility District. 

Beyond that there is the possibility of 
Rocky Reach project, on the Columbia be- 
tween Rock Island and Chief Joseph Dams; 


the non-Federal Cowlitz and Pelton projects, 


which are apparently stymied indefinitely 
because of feared damage to migratory fish 
runs; and a number of smaller dams whose 
total power output would be limited and 
whose power costs would be considerably 
higher. 

There would also, presumably, be the three 
Idaho Power Co. projects in the Hells Canyon 
stretch of the Snake River, which unfor- 
tunately would provide no power to Oregon 
or Washington and yield no benefits through 
water storage or integration with the re- 
gional grid system. 

It must not be supposed, from our review 
of what may seem to be rather dry statistics, 
that we are arguing for a giant Federal sys- 
tem of hydroelectric power generation. 

It is not by any means essential that the 
Federal Government should build the dams 
in the comprehensive plan. It is not even 
essential that any single agency—State, re- 
gional, or otherwise—should build the proj- 
ects, provided they are cooperatively operated 
on an integrated basis. 

What is essential, however, is that the 
development of the water power resource 
should be done according to some intelligent 
engineering plan designed to take maximum 
advantage of the potential for power. And 
the fact that the present plan, endorsed by 
the region and representing the best available 
thinking on the subject, should now be in the 
process of abandonment is what concerns us 
far more than the specific abandonment of 
Hells Canyon or Libby projects. 

The Republican Congress and administra- 
tion, with the apparent blessing of some 
of the utilities of the region, have begun to 
take apart the comprehensive program de- 
veloped by the Corps of Engineers and other 
agencies—without any hint of anything to 
take its place. Because of a fear that the 
Federal Government was developing a huge 
socialistic power system in the Columbia 
River Basin, they have not only put on the 
construction brakes but they have threat- 
ened some fundamental props of the pro- 
gram, without offering any alternative, 
planned, or otherwise, 
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In so doing, they should be fully aware of 
the consequences. Instead of a long-range 
potential of 33 million kilowatts, we may be 
talking instead about a potential of 10 to 15 
million kilowatts, with all that such a read- 
justment in objective implies. And the fear 
we have is that this destruction of a dream 
may occur before the people of the region 
are fully awake to what is happening. 

Conservation of natural resources has been 
a tradition and a goal of the Republican 
Party for a half century, since the days of 
Theodore Roosevelt and Gifford Pinchot. To 
our way of thinking, the conservation of a 
water resource is fully in accord with the 
present concepts of the party which we have 
consistently supported. Our message to Mr. 
Eisenhower, Secretary McKay and the Con- 
gress is that they must not substitute a 
wasteful hodgepodge for maximum compre- 
hensive multiple-use development of Co- 
lumbia River and its tributaries. 


Treasury Refinancing Sin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1953 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an inter- 
esting, informative article entitled 
“Democracy Undid Treasury in Selling 
Long-Term Bonds,” written by J. A. 
Livingston and published in the Wash- 
ington Post of May 27,1953. Mr. Living- 
ston is a well-known economist, who 
discusses in this article the recent long- 
term bond issue by the Federal Treasury. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Democracy UND Treasury IN SELLING 
LoNG- TERM BONDS 


(By J. A. Livingston) 


To many people, the Treasury's not- too- 
successful 30-year 314 percent bond issue is a 
mystery in high finances. How is it pos- 
sible to receive subscriptions of more than 
$5 billion for $1 billion of bonds and then 
have the bonds sell at less than 100 cents on 
the dollar? 

The answer usually given is: “Too many 
free riders,” the free rider being the shrewdie 
who subscribes for the bonds at par, then 
sells out when they go up a half point or 
so. Millions of dollars were made that way 
during the war when the Federal Reserve 
supported each new Treasury issue to assure 
its going over big. 

This time, the Reserve Board wasn’t ex- 
pected to support the bonds. In lieu of that 
support, there were careful preparations. 
W. Randolph Burgess, in charge of the 
Treasury’s debt, sounded out representa- 
tives of insurance companies, savings banks, 
and a few pension funds in advance. They 
indicated they'd take up more than half 
the issue—about $600 million. So he only 
had $400 million to go. 

That alone should have put the issue over. 
But Burgess was embarrassed by too much 
riches, too many subscriptions. Savings 
bankers, insurance companies, pension funds 
and others more than kept their promises. 
They put in bids for some $2 billion of 
bonds. 

These were no shrewdies. These were in- 
vestors with good, cold cash. Maybe some 


of the savings banks had padded their sub- 
scriptions a bit—to make allowance for cuts 
in subscriptions. Maybe the same was true 
of pension funds. But it was not true of 
insurance companies. Their bids matched 
their assurances, 

These were, in effect, the underwriters of 
the issue. They assured success. They 
could and would take up their allotments. 
But, unfortunately, the Treasury was in this 
fix. For every bond it had to sell, it had 
bids for five. 

On the one hand, the Treasury was urged 
to allot savings banks, insurance companies, 
and pension funds in full. They're the 
real buyers of Government bonds,” went the 
argument. “They have long-term money to 
invest. When they buy bonds, they won't 
sell out for a quick profit. Alloting them 
in full wouldn’t be discrimination—it would 
be placing the bonds where the savings are.” 

The other side of the argument went like 
this: “You can’t single out one group of in- 
vestors for special treatment. Every investor 
who wasn’t chosen would have a squawk. 
Besides, some of these investors may have de- 
liberately oversubscribed. If they got their 
full allotment, they'd feel aggrieved. You'd 
be changing the rules in the middle of the 
game. That's political dynamite.” 

That argument carried. Twenty-percent 
allotments went out, except that subscrib- 
ers for $5,000 or fewer bonds got all they 
asked for. So the savings banks, insurance 
companies, and pension funds—the big buy- 
ers who had assured success of the issue— 
got only 1 bond for every 5 they had sub- 
scribed for. Some bonds they might have 
been allotted went to shrewdies, who were 
only in for the ride. 

Naturally, the shrewdies sold their allot- 
ments promptly. In addition, the Treasury 
had authorized conversion of F and G bonds 
maturing in 1953 into 34%4’s. Some of these 
holders swapped and sold. And what had 
been oversubscription quickly became over- 
selling. The 34s sold up to a premium of 
fourteen thirty-seconds, then the air went 
out. The fact that prices didn't hold dis- 
couraged savings banks, insurance compa- 
nies, and pension funds from buying—taking 
the bonds off the free rider's hands. Seem- 
ing success turned into “experience.” 

The next time the Treasury floats a large 
issue, it’s conceivable that it may allot sav- 
ings banks, insurance companies, and other 
bona fide savings institutions their full sub- 
scriptions, That will assure placement of 
bonds. 

Or the Treasury may allot everybody in 
full. That will prevent padding and would 
call for an indeterminate issue—no set 
amount of bonds. 

The nonsuccess of the 314’s justifies an 
inference: Inasmuch as the savings banks, 
insurance companies, and pension funds got 
only one-fifth of the bonds they asked for, 
there must be uninvested long-term money 
around, 


Mr. Kennedy and New England 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1953 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Mr. Kennepy and New Eng- 
land,” printed in the Watertown (N. x.) 
Times of recent date. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mr. KENNEDY AND NEw ENGLAND 


The junior Senator from Massachusetts 
JoHN F. KENNEDY has, in what amounts to 
his first major speech before the Senate, out- 
lined a program for the economic rehabilita- 
tion of New England. He outlines 40 points 
in all and if his analysis is as valid as it is 
thorough, it is a remarkable program in- 
deed. 

Mr. KENNEDY refers at considerable length 
to the impairment of New England's status 
as the Nation’s workshop. This has come 
about through a gradual drift of industry, 
principally in the textile field away from 
New England and into the South. 

He says he does not ask for New England 
anything that would militate against the 
national needs or discriminate against any 
other region, but he adds that the Nation 
“cannot afford to ignore the economic prob- 
lems of an area so vital to our national 
prosperity and well-being.” 

One of the main points of Mr. KENNEDY’S 
thesis is that New England's waterpower 
resources must be fully developed, and, 
among other things, he calls for new em- 
phasis on the New England-New York inter- 
agency committee program. This committee 
was established under the Truman admin- 
istration and, as far as we can find out, it 
has been all but deactivated since President 
Eisenhower took over. 

In connection with waterpower Mr. KEN- 
NEDY urges immediate construction of the 
St. Lawrence project, and he asks also that 
intensive restudy be given the Passama- 
quoddy plan under which the immense tides 
of the Bay of Fundy would be harnessed. 

Mr. Kennepy stresses that the maximum 
of local control be exercised in any program 
that might be set up to benefit New England. 
Federal intervention to some degree would 
be inevitable, of course, since the concern is 
a 6-State region. 

The proposals of the junior Senator from 
Massachusetts, a Democrat, are all-inclusive. 
How the Eisenhower administration and 
Congress will receive them remains to be 
seen. 

But the Senator’s premise is correct—New 
England is relatively depressed and the 
economic plight of so large a region is a 
matter for national attention. 


Budget Balancing and Tax Reduction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1953 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, a timely 
editorial from the May 20, 1953 issue of 
the Daily Herald, of Provo, Utah. This 
editorial correctly points out that budget 
balancing and tax reduction must of 
necessity be keyed to considerations of 
national security. I have long cam- 
paigned for budget balancing and tax 
reduction, in that order. I have the feel- 
ing that barring the enlargement of the 
Korean war or the outbreak of a new 
war, the Eisenhower administration will 
balance the budget and thereafter re- 
duce taxes. It is my hope that this can 
be done within the next 2 years, 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


NEEDS or NATIONAL SECURITY Must CONTROL 
d BUDGET’S SIZE 

There seems to have developed in Congress 
a bloc of lawmakers committed to a tax 
cut at any cost. The distinguishing mark 
of this fraternity is the evident desire to 
slash taxes without serious regard to the 
country’s needs. 

This group, of course, is dismally disap- 
pointed at the statement of Secretary of the 
Treasury Humphrey that the administra- 
tion has given up hope of balancing the 
budget in the year starting July 1. President 
Eisenhower has insisted that a balanced 
budget must precede tax reduction. 

The tax-cut advocates think this is non- 
sense, They think it’s perfectly sound to 
ignore the danger of a big deficit and even 
take the risk of enlarging it. If they prac- 
ticed that kind of economy in their own 
homes their wives would divorce them all. 

The only assurance they offer that things 
would be better is the vague promise that 
lower taxes will unshackle business, and 
that business will thereupon respond by 
producing so much more that even at lower 
rates the tax revenues will be ample. 

Certainly the American tax structure hob- 
bles business in many ways. Long overdue 
is a general revamping that will carefully 
eliminate real discouragements to enterprise. 
There is considerable doubt, however, that 
a simple and relatively modest across-the- 
board cut such as is now proposed would get 
at these complex and very special inequities. 

The alternative implied in this must-cut 
philosophy is an arbitrary limit on spending 
to keep it at a level matching the revenue 
intake these lawmakers think desirable. But 
it seems obvious this would amount to gov- 
erning in a vacuum. 

The American budget is not wholly a na- 
tive product. It is partly made in Moscow, 
and partly in other sections of the world 
where there are problems that involve us. 

These problems and the Kremlin’s threat 
to peace—are the real determinants of the 
size of our budget. In other words, what 
controls is what we need for the Nation's 
welfare and security—not what Congressmen 
committed themselves to do in a campaign 
fought last year. 

A suggestion has been made that new key 
members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff agree 
in advance to sizable arms budget cuts. Pre- 
sumably the test question thereafter would 
always be: “Can we afford this?” 

But is this really what we hire military 
specialists for? Or do we want them around 
to tell us how to be safe and secure in a hos- 
tile world? 

If our security is the real test, then there 
can be no arbitrary economic limit on what 
we do. When a man’s life is in peril, he 
cannot question the expense of saving it. 

This is an elemental fact that seems to 
escape some people. 


More Juice for TVA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1953 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 


in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “More Juice for TVA,” 
published in the Washington Post of May 
27, 1953. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


More Juice ror TVA 


The twentieth anniversary of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority finds that agency facing 
larger demands than ever for its power— 
and at the same time a serious threat that 
its operations will be curtailed by Congress 
in the name of economy. Last year TVA 
began a needed expansion of its power- 
producing facilities; it is building seven 
steam plants and has asked Congress for 
funds to construct several more to meet the 
tremendous requirements of the valley's de- 
fense and other industrial needs—the re- 
quirements of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion plants prominent among them. The 
power-producing potentialities of the Ten- 
nessee River and its tributaries have already 
been pretty well exhausted. Many communi- 
ties in the valley have contracts with TVA, 
which has a clear obligation to provide power 
commensurate with their expanding needs, 

It would be a strange sort of penny-pinch- 
ing on the part of Congress to withhold the 
appropriations needed for this expansion. 
The saving would mean a loss to the whole 
valley; and it would put a crimp in the AEC 
program and in other defense undertakings. 
Twenty years of TVA has meant a marked 
rise in individual incomes in the valley; the 
average for the valley before TVA came into 
being was 40 percent of the national average 
as compared with 60 percent today. It has 
meant farm electrification and increased 
farm productivity; two decades ago only 3 
farms in 100 had electricity as compared 
with 90 percent now. The valley has grown 
industrially as well; the number of manu- 
facturing plants has increased markedly 
with an attendant increase in employment 
and in retail sales. 

And in addition to all this, of course, TVA 
has ended the valley's. disastrous floods, has 
opened the Tennessee River to navigation. 
has promoted forest development, fertilizer 
production, and other aids to agriculture. 
The United States has made few invest- 
ments which haye yielded such rich and 
varied dividends. This is “economy” in the 
genuine sense of the term. 


Statehood for Hawaii 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1953 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, an 
analysis prepared by the Hawaii State- 
hood Commission, an official agency of 
the government of the Territory of 
Hawaii, shows that there is a total of 20 
congressional hearings and reports on 
the subject of statehood for Hawaii. 
Beginning with the report on Admin- 
istration in Hawaii in 1933, the docu- 
ments include 5 hearings and reports 
resulting from consideration of this 
question prior to World War II and 15 
hearings and reports since January 1946. 
It shows that the total of printed pages 
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in this record is 4,344. The documents 
in chronological order include: 
Number 
of pages 
1. Administration in Hawaii: Hearing 
before the Senate Interior, Insular 


Affairs Committee, Jan. 16, 1933. — 149 
2. Hearings before House Territories 
Committee, May 31. 1935__.______ - 20 
3. Statehood for Hawail: Hearings be- 
fore House Subcommittee on Terri- 
tories, Oct. 7-19, 1935 343 
4. Statehood for Hawaii: Hearings be- 
fore joint committee, Oct. 6-22, 1937 735 
5. Statehood for Hawaii: Report from 
chairman, joint committee, Jan. 5, 
— — — 100 
6. Statehood for Hawaii: House sub- 
committee, Jan. 7-18, 1946_________ 909 
7. Hearing, House Territories Com- 
mittee, June 4, 1946 75 
8. Statehood for Hawaii: Hearings, 
Committee on Lands, Mar. 7-19, 1947 310 
9. House report, Public Lands Com- 
mittee, Mar. 27, 1947 40 
10. Statehood for Hawall: Senate In- 
terior Subcommittee, Jan. 5-20, 1948 497 
11. Statehood for Hawaii: Report by 
Mr. Burr 19189 «c 15 
12. Statehood for Hawaii: House sub- 
committee, Mar. 3-8, 1949__________ 77 
13. Report, Committee on Public 
Lands, Mar. 10, 1949 nn 3 27 
14. Statehood for Hawaii: Senate In- 
terior, Insular Committee, May 1-5, 
2 A S O NA 550 
15. Statehood for Hawaii: Senate In- 
terior, Insular report, June 29, 1950. 59 
16. Supplemental report, Senate In- 
terior Committee, Aug. 28, 1950____ 29 
17. Statehood for Hawaii: Senate re- 
a May: S E 69 
18. Statehood for Hawaii: House In- 
sular hearings, Feb. 23-27, 1953_____ 209 
19. Statehood for Hawaii: House In- 
terior report, Mar. 3, 19538 73 
20. Statehood for Hawaii: Senate hear- 
ings, Insular Affairs, Mar. 6, 1953 58 
Total pages printed testimony 
and exhibits nni 4, 344 


Eleven congressional investigations on the 
question of admitting Hawaii to statehood 
have been made since 1935. The date, au- 
thorization, and locale of these hearings are 
as follows: 

1. 1935, October 7-18, H. R. 3034, Hawaii. 

2. 1937, October 6-22, Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 18, Hawaii. ° 

3. 1946, January 7-18, House Resolution 
236, Hawaii. 

4. 1947, March 7-19, H. R. 49 and 10 other 
identical bills, Washington. 

5. 1948, January 5-20, H. R. 49 and S. 114, 
Hawaii. 

6. 1948, April 15, H. R. 49 and S. 114, Wash- 
ington. 

7. 1948, November 1-12, H. R. 49 and S. 114, 
Hawaii. 

8. 1949, March 3 and 8, H. R. 49 and related 
bills, Washington. 

9. 1950, May 1-5, H. R. 69, Washington. 

10. 1953, February 23-27, H. R. 49, Wash- 
ington (House hearing). 

11. 1953, March 6, S. 49, Washington (Sen- 
ate hearing). 

An analysis of the hearings shows the con- 
sideration given to the question of statehood 
for Hawaii under 57 subjects, by date and 
page number, as follows: 

Agriculture 

1935: 12, 207-208. 

1937: 177-179, 193-194, 197-198, 200-204, 
209, 409, 574-575, 577, 631-639. 

1946: 51, 88-100, 224, 234-235, 306-308, 321- 
326, 581, 624-625, 632-633, 686-687, 830. 

1947; 128. 

1948: 297-310, 331-338, 387-399. 
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1949: 33. 

1950: 31, 517. 

1953 (House): 34, 45, 50, 62, 76, 78, 123, 124, 
125, 127. 


1953 (Senate): 24, 45, 46. 


Aliens 


1935: 10, 19, 189, 199, 221, 232, 243, 287. 

1937: 13, 58, 114, 115, 138, 164, 179-180, 185, 
188-189, 199-200, 297, 319-320, 322, 344, 356- 
357, 373-374, 421-422, 486-487, 527-528, 533- 
535, 539, 578-579, 654, 655. 

1946: 38, 463-465, 600. 

1947: 157, 173-174. 

1948: 7. 87, 96-97. 

1949: 56. 

1950: 58, 79. 

1953 (House): 118, 156. 


Americanization 


1935: 10, 24, 34, 39, 41, 42, 54, 71, 83, 87, 97, 
118, 123, 129, 131, 135, 141, 159, 160, 173, 175, 
182, 189, 204, 208, 214, 227, 230, 233, 245, 248, 
250, 253, 256, 261. 

1937: 46, 183, 185, 199, 230, 232-233, 242- 
243, 266-267, 274-277, 296, 302-303, 314, 327- 
328, 352, 373-375, 378, 417-418, 432-434, 436 
437, 489, 454-455, 469-473, 479, 480, 486-487, 
499-500, 503-504, 514-515-517, 520, 523, 526, 
535, 542-543, 546, 561-568, 573-574, 579. 

1946: 530-536, 542. 

1948: 141, 149-150, 157-158, 163, 167-168, 
176-179, 197-200, 208-209, 236-237, 247, 249- 
252, 260, 312, 314~-316-325-326, 358-359, 379- 
381, 465-466. 

1939: 34. 

1953 (House): 156. 


Annexation 


1935: 33, 51, 60, 101, 110-111, 119, 125, 138, 
144, 152, 158, 163, 168-169, 183, 188, 211, 222, 
224, 283, 285-286. 

1937: 105, 118, 182-183. 238, 253, 265, 277, 
278, 381-382, 387-388, 403, 415-417, 510-513, 
572, 583-584. 

1946: 12-13, 21, 281. 

1947: 37, 60, 96, 103, 131, 144. 

1948: 56, 121-122, 182. 

1949: 53. 

1950: 16, 17, 18, 62, 71, 152, 159, 160, 215. 

1953 (House): 48, 51, 66, 83, 87, 147. 

1953 (Senate): 50. 


Banks 
1935: 108-109. 
2 24, 27, 28, 37-38, 422-423, 511, 641 
1946: 678-679. 
1947: 31. 
1948: 
1950: 
1953: 
Big Five 


1935: 110, 113, 164, 182, 233. 

1937: 12-13, 16-18, 20-23, 51-52, 65-66, 71- 
76, 86-88, 90-92, 106-107, 111, 118-119, 132- 
133, 154-160, 165, 167, 175-179, 193, 265-266, 
275-276, 277-278, 285-288, 383-385, 389-290, 
403, 465-466, 516, 528-529, 574-577. 

1946: 112-115, 133-134, 135, 138, 139, 222- 
235, 246, 264-265, 295, 341, 342-343, 358-359, 
431-432, 459-460, 474-475, 482-484, 500, 507, 
532, 539, 783. 

1947: 16, 45, 118, 129, 188-189, 193-194. 

1948: 138, 228-229, 230, 234-235, 273, 277, 
350, 383, 447, 465-466. 

1949: 36. 

1950: 139, 514. 


Bloc voting 


1935: 29, 71, 90, 98, 127, 173-174, 176, 179, 
200, 204. 

1937: 54, 181, 199-200, 211-213, 239, 282, 
284, 307-308, 351, 480, 590. 

1946: 9, 28, 29, 65-66, 130, 134-135, 139, 
215-216, 244-245, 248, 260, 320, 330-333, 336, 
338, 342, 440, 447, 458-459, 466-467, 474, 528- 
529, 622-624. 

1947: 57, 121. 

1948: 3, 25, 42, 44, 51, 60, 65, 69, 79-80, 82, 
88, 106, 129, 131-132, 138, 142, 152-154, 165- 
167, 174-175, 185, 191, 202, 222-223, 227, 229, 
240, 295, 384, 438-439, 

1949: 11, 15, 33. 


1950: 145, 514. 
1953 (House): 45. 
1953 (Senate): 38. 


Boundaries 


1953 (House): 38, 39-43, 82, 83, 84, 85, 86, 

87, 151, 152, 153. 
Business 

1935: 315, 317. 

1937: 27-28, 34-35, 176, 235-236, 574-577, 
639-654. 

1946; 419-422, 583, 608-609, 668-675, 702- 
703, 875-881. 

1947: 55, 57, 60, 104, 182-183. 

1948: 18-19, 122-126, 131-132, 147-151, 207, 
368, 446. 

1949: 34. 

1953 (House): 45, 61. 

1953 (Senate): 45. 


Citizenship 
1935: 14-15, 32, 135, 141, 161, 222, 249-250, 
255 


1937: 40-42, 46-48, 56-57, 59, 66, 69-70, 
93-94, 112-116, 124, 146-153, 170-171, 173, 
179-180, 188-190, 200, 227, 245-246, 269-270, 
279, 282-284, 288-292, 294-295, 302, 303, 305, 
308, 313-315, 318, 321, 344, 346, 363-364, 382, 
388-389, 418-420, 447, 448, 458-465, 470-471, 
473-477, 511, 513, 523-524, 532, 538-542, 562- 
566, 568, 569, 580, 585-588. 

1946: 654, 717, 723-724. 

1947: 63, 72, 99, 182. 

1948: 141, 144, 163, 169, 184, 192, 199, 205- 
207, 212, 241-245, 274-275, 278, 290, 314, 356, 
365, 371-372, 382-384, 466-467. 

1949: 29, 36. 

1950: 463. 

1953 (House) : 
124, 137. 

1953 (Senate): 40. 

Communism 

1937: 382, 385. 

1947: 88. 

1948: 12-13, 27, 29, 45, 48, 70-72, 77-78, 80, 
89, 91-93, 97-98, 118, 132-133, 144, 168-170, 
178-179, 184, 194-195, 223, 229, 230, 232, 237, 
259, 277, 287, 311-312, 321-323, 328-330, 347- 
$48, 351-352, 372, 384-385, 402, 419-420, 469- 
470, 482-483, 485-487. 

1949; 11-12, 48. 

1950: 64, 82, 101, 114, 154, 156, 263, 265, 
278, 295, 296, 463, 467, 468, 492, 514, 538. 

1953 (House): 5, 53, 55. 

1953 (Senate): 3 


Congress, United States 

1935: 8, 15, 16, 39, 132, 143, 147, 151, 207, 
237, 239, 277, 286, 287. 

1937: 40, 42-43, 46-47, 49-51, 66-69, 85-86, 
90-91, 93, 106-110, 112, 115-120, 123-128, 130, 
134-139, 143-144, 155-157, 190, 162-163, 165— 
167, 172-173, 181-183, 200, 202, 204-206, 215- 
216, 219, 225-228, 230, 237, 241-242, 260, 272- 
274, 278-280, 284, 293, 387, 388, 401, 404, 412- 
413, 417, 421, 423-426, 461-462, 483-486, 488- 
490, 496, 508-509, 514, 527, 531-534, 561-566, 
568-570, 580, 582-583, 603-605. 

1946: 1-5, 15, 18-19, 24, 32-33, 42-44, 272- 
282, 447, 482. 

1947: 7, 37, 41, 44, 47, 52-53, 57, 101-102, 
106-107, 120-121, 155, 185. 

1948: 19, 31-32, 34-36, 67, 90, 98, 101-102, 
131, 140-142, 144, 168, 192-194, 200-201, 226- 
227. 230, 234-235, 237, 241-244, 246, 278-279, 
292, 313, 317, 346, 349, 351-352, 364-366, 368, 
372, 379, 402, 408, 417. 

1949: 28, 32, 33, 37. 

1953 (House): 195, 196, 201. 


Constitution, State of Hawaii 
1953 (House): 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 
15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 27, 28, 
29, 30, 31, 55, 65, 74, 131, 132, 133, 154, 158, 
159, 160, 161, 163, 167, 168, 169, 170, 171, 183, 
184, 185, 186, 187, 188, 189, 190. 
1953 (Senate): 2, 4, 5, 7, 9, 10, 11, 26, 27, 
28, 29, 49, 50, 51, 52, 76, 
Constitution, United States 
1935: 9, 15, 26, 161, 175, 286. 
1937: 47, 50, 57, 60, 74, 80, 108-110, 139, 
148, 167, 179-181, 222-223, 231, 240-242, 245, 
375, 419, 474, 509. 


36, 43, 44, 46, 47, 78, 95, 118, 
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1946: 
641. 

1947: 39, 96. 

1948: 118, 141-142, 193, 200, 259, 274, 291, 
817, 334-335, 367, 383, 407. 

1949: 11, 28, 292. 


13-14, 24, 447-448, 469, 498-499, 577. 


1950: 55, 71, 72, 95, 136. 7 
1953 (House): 36, 49, 74, 186, 198. 
1953 (Senate): 8, 51, 56. 
Debt bonded 
1935: 311. 
1937: 43-44, 616. 
1946: 15, 204, 209, 664. 
1947: 123. 
1949: 20. 
1953 (House): 187. 


Discrimination against Hawaii 


1935: 35-36, 39, 63-64, 94-96, 99-102, 109, 
122, 126, 161, 176, 207, 212, 233, 234, 239-243, 
302. , 

1937: 135, 136, 143-144, 160, 220, 284, 508, 
566, 568-569. 

1946: 18-19, 24, 32, 42-44. 

1947: 17, 37, 41, 44, 47, 52-53, 101-102, 
106-107, 120-121. 155, 185. 

1948: 19, 31-32, 34-36, 67, 90, 98, 101-102, 
131, 140-142, 144, 168, 192-194, 200-201, 226, 
227, 230, 234-235, 237, 241-244, 246, 278-279, 
292, 313, 317, 346, 349, 351-352, 364-366, 368, 
372, 379, 402, 408, 417. 

1949: 28, 32, 33, 37. 

1950: 81. 

Education 

1935: 14, 33-34, 51, 71, 78, 79, 84, 86, 88, 
89, 126, 146, 187-190, 225, 247. 

1937: 5, 29, 32, 35-36, 45-46, 48-50, 62-63, 
65, 110, 115, 123-124, 181, 183-185, 221-222, 
233-234, 260-263, 266-269, 275-276, 285-288, 
294, 296, 301-302, 307, 310, 314-315, 319-320, 
323-337, 339, 341-346, 355-356, 370, 372-377, 
417, 437-439, 450-451, 487, 494-495, 497-507, 
509-510, 545-548, 593-594, 665-666. 

1946: 11, 25, 39, 45-46, 69-70, 81-82, 94, 
174-175, 192-194, 254-255, 258, 331-332, 334- 
338, 343-344, 347, 349, 358-359, 361, 375-376, 
386-399, 451-452, 454-457, 465-468, 511, 518- 
521, 561, 569, 571-572, 584-586, 588-589, 591- 
592, 715-719, 739, 832, 873. 

1947: 38, 40-41, 43, 58-60, 77, 93, 97-98, 126, 
142, 170. 

1948: 9, 15-18, 53, 62-67, 139-143, 146, 149, 
159-160, 166-175, 198-203, 207, 269-271, 293- 
297, 339-341, 352-354, 380, 431-435. 

1949: 27, 33-34. 

1950: 74, 75, 76, 77, 81, 160, 166, 213, 214, 
215, 217, 218, 227. 

1953 (House) : 


3, 44, 45, 46, 49, 92, 187. 
1953 (Senate): 1. 


Elections 

1935: 30, 43, 46, 47, 54, 55, 56, 72, 73, 90, 
97, 119, 127, 155-156, 172, 173, 176, 177, 179, 
181, 182, 193, 197, 200-204, 208, 230, 233, 266 
268, 270, 272, 282, 286, 291, 303, 307. 

1937: 18, 45-46, 54-55, 72-76, 80, 87, 109, 
117, 118, 128-134, 164, 175, 176, 195-196, 199— 
200, 210-214, 216-217, 225-226, 282-284, 299 
300, 306-308, 373-375, 390, 420-422, 477-478, 
576, 588-590, 658-660. 

1946: 9, 17, 27, 29, 46, 178-179, 182-183, 
242, 244, 256-257, 330-332, 337, 343, 346-347, 
350, 360, 430-431, 459-460, 471-472, 487-488, 
501, 623-624, 721, 725. 

1947: 40, 57, 98, 121. 

1948: 44, 80, 91, 106, 175, 185, 190, 202, 217- 
220, 227-228, 235-236, 240. 

1949: 15. 

1950: 484. 

1953 (House): 12, 31, 34, 64, 79, 189. 

1953 (Senate): 2, 48. 


Exports 

1935: 317. 

1937: 28, 35, 141, 627-628, 636. 
1946: 9, 695. 


Federal expenditures and grants 
1935: 15, 94-96, 109, 115-117, 149, 168, 234, 
290, 312. 
1937: 33, 45, 180, 226, 495-496, 501, 507-509, 
624. 
1946: 75-76, 82-83, 84, 148, 149-150, 315- 
317, 553, 558, 593-594, 660, 661, 662. 
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1947: 50, 61. 
1948: 194, 336-337. 
1953 (House): 121, 


Federal revenues 


1935: 28, 99, 301, 317, 326. 

1937: 27, 337, 388, 625-626. 

1946: 15-16, 187, 189, 287-289, 488-489, 
658-659, 676-677, 903. 

1947: 16, 39, 50-51, 57, 81, 144, 183, 211-213, 

1948: 372. 

1949: 15, 29-30. 


Finances, Territorial 


1935: 315. 

1937: 25-34, 110, 226, 339-340, 607-624. 
1946: 208-209, 211-212, 567-568, 664-667. 
1947: 40. 

1948: 164-165. 

1949: 11. 

1950: 60, 444. 


Government, Territorial 


1936: 9, 11, 12, 14, 27, 36, 51, 61, 163, 166, 
189, 212, 223, 239, 245, 301, 306. 

1937: 15-16, 19-21, 24, 90, 120-122, 125- 
126, 202, 207, 227-228, 236-237. 

1946: 1213, 178-177, 204-205, 207-216, 340, 
344, 345, 381, 408, 566-568, 752. 

1947: 40-41, 57, 60-61, 98, 101, 104, 105, 
140-141, 285-287. 

1948: 27, 35, 55-59, 94-96, 117-120, 136-137, 
164-166, 170, 173, 186-188, 193, 200, 211, 212, 
217-220, 226-227, 230, 237-241, 260, 268, 271 
272, 355-357, 364-373, 406-407, 416, 423-425, 
445, 464, 494. 

1949: 26, 33. 

1950: 1, 33, 40. 

1953 (House): 2, 35, 36. 

1953 (Senate): 1 ö 


Health 


1935: 70, 88, 153-154, 189. 

1937: 26, 83, 518-514, 679-684. 

1946; 47-51, 69-87, 95-96, 208-209, 560- 
661, 579, 584, 725, 738, 828-830, 

1947: 205-209. 

1948; 23, 72-75, 101, 145, 340. 

1949; 35. 

1950: 59, 62, 73 

1953 (House): 45, 46, 155. 


Immigration 

1935: 25, 26, 114, 117, 124, 138, 161, 241, 
243, 253. 

1937: 116-118, 144, 150-152, 253-254, 263, 
265-266, 310-311, 337, 342, 435-436, 441, 523, 
532-535. 

1946: 55, 67, 318-320, 483-484, 568, 570, 
572-573. 

1947: 

1948: 


59, 189. 
100, 242, 244, 278. 
Imports 
1935: 
1937: 
1946; 
1950: 
1953 


317. 

28, 35, 627, 629. 

9, 16, 234-235, 690, 696. 
437. 

(Senate): 45. 


Japanese in Hawalli 

1935: 9, 17-18, 21-24, 27, 29, 31, 34, 36, 
40-41, 58, 67-69, 81, 83, 123, 135, 137-138, 
160, 179-180, 184-185, 204, 207, 213, 216, 229- 
232, 237, 239, 245-248, 250, 278, 284. 

1937: 13, 18, 24, 39-42, 44-50, 54-59, 61-70, 
146-154, 156, 170-171, 175, 179-181, 184-185, 
187-192, 196-200, 203, 207, 210-217, 221-223, 
227, 229-233, 239-272, 276-278, 281-284, 288- 
297, 302-323, 327-333, 335-340, 342-353, 357, 
360-373, 375-376, 382-383, 388-389, 417-420, 
426-488, 513-516, 520-533, 535-548, 572-574, 
578-580, 582, 584-590, 593, 634, 654-659. 

1946: 34. 35, 38, 53, 243-246, 248-250, 255- 
256, 258-259, 262-263, 332, 335-336, 338, 358, 
367-368, 375-377, 397-398, 400-403, 430-431, 
433, 440, 446, 457-460, 462-465, 471, 473-475, 
487-488, 506-511, 530-536, 543, 568-570, 597 
604, 893-894. 

1947: 42, 43, 51, 55-56, 63-65, 68-69, 71-72, 
74. 157, 180-181, 199-200, 224-229. 

1948: 3, 18, 29, 34, 42, 45, 49, 60-61, 64-66, 
68, 81, 83, 87-88, 99, 133-136, 142, 151-154, 
176-178, 180-181, 196-197, 208, 210, 211, 220— 


221, 225, 250-252, 262-265, 291, 369-370, 410- 
416, 427-428, 447, 464-465. 

1950: 56, 57, 59, 62, 79, 128, 134, 160, 167, 
209, 511, 514, 516. 

1953 (House): 34, 81. 

Jones-Costigan Act 

1935: 35, 38, 54, 64, 85, 96, 113, 122, 176, 
214, 230, 239-240, 259. 

1937: 269, 277, 485-486, 489, 493, 569. 

1946: 18, 19, 32. 

1947: 101, 

1948: 442. 

1953 (House): 75. 

Judiciary 

1935: 122-123, 140, 144. 

1937: 5, 72-73, 86-89, 90, 96-99, 100-101. 
123, 124, 126-127, 165, 225-226, 278-279, 286, 
358-359, 403, 510-511, 514-515, 569. 

1946: 595, 596. 

1947: 96. 

j 1948: 46, 56-57, 84, 120-122, 187, 224, 230- 
83. 
1949: 11. 
Labor 

1935: 26, 70, 115, 116, 124, 138, 218-221, 250, 
257-259, 272, 294. 

1937: 12-13, 16-17, 59, 71-73, 77-86, 94-96, 
101-103, 107-108, 116-117, 124, 168-170, 203, 
236-237, 252-253, 305, 353-354, 358-360, 382- 
333, 422, 488, 516-517, 633-637, 653-654. 

1946: 17, 65-66, 102-105, 109-122, 125-126, 
128-141, 213-216, 225-226, 284-289, 343, 346- 
347, 368-369, 473-478, 483, 503-504, 565-566, 
580-586, 625-632, 696-701, 696-709, 712-714, 
741, 901-902, 908. 

1947: 56-57, 60, 98, 119-120, 142, 185-191, 
250-255. 

1948; 26-31, 45-46, 89-90, 145, 147, 169- 
170, 194-195, 230, 245-248, 273, 292-293, 330, 
341-342, 346-348, 401-410, 420. 

1949: 33, 36, 

1950: 141. 

1953 (House): 45, 52. 

1953 (Senate): 46. 

Land 

1935: 45, 146, 230, 278-280, 311, 317-318. 

1937: 14-16, 19-22, 31, 53, 120-122, 163, 171— 
172, 177-179, 208-210, 217, 224, 227, 379, 390- 
403, 403-415, 517-519, 601-602, 631-634, 637, 
661-664, 693. 

1946: 88-89, 107, 148-150, 155-158, 160-168, 
172-173, 217-222, 228-231, 235-237, 268-270, 
272-282, 336, 370, 373, 441-442, 573, 574, 582, 
686-687, 745-747, 759-762, 770-783. 

1947: 16, 25-27, 45, 58, 62, 79, 82-85, 107 
117, 122-134, 143-148, 153, 158-160, 223, 229- 
245, 257-284, 293-310. 

1948: 11-12, 43-44, 139-140, 272-273, 331- 
337, 387-388, 399, 422-423, 447-448, 

1949: 15-16. 

1950: 27, 28, 29, 32, 64, 65, 66, 119, 143, 163, 
205, 317, 329, 365, 460, 461. 

1953 (House): 39, 141, 142, 143, 144; 146, 
147, 152. 

1953 (Senate); 10, 15, 16, 21, 25. 

Law enforcement 

1935: 51, 117, 122, 156. 

1937: 73-83, 87-89, 91, 96-99, 101-102, 125- 
126, 165, 211-212, 237, 358-359, 374-375, 511, 
514, 542-543, 546-548. 

1946: 17, 25, 594-597, 835-837, 841-873, 903, 
904, S06. 

1947: 29, 51, 103, 107. 

1948: 8, 33-34, 51-52, 103-104, 106-110, 115, 
130, 463-466. 

1953 (Senate): 24. 


Literacy 
1935: 313. 
1937: 59. 
1946: 332, 337-338, 739. 
1947: 33, 55, 246, 247. 
1948: 189. 
1949: 69, 72. 


Loyalty to United States 
1935: 11, 16, 18, 23-24, 30, 34, 37, 41, 63, 72. 
78, 80, 91-92, 98, 107, 115, 118, 126, 134, 136, 
139, 150, 153, 160, 169, 173 174, 184, 186, 187, 
190, 199, 200, 204, 205, 207, 211, 213, 214, 216, 
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220, 221, 225, 226, 227, 229-233, 236, 237, 244, 
247, 248, 253, 254, 258, 276, 283, 288, 290. 

1937: 46-48, 50, 56-57, 68-70, 105-106, 114~ 
115, 148-152, 167, 170, 183, 191, 196-198, 219, 
223, 231-232, 239-242, 271-272, 280-281, 283, 
292-296, 303-305, 313-314, 322-323, 327-328, 
332, 339, 348, 350, 352, 363, 376, 383-384, 388 
389, 419, 464-465, 475, 484-485, 512-514, 524 
525, 539-540, 544-545, 573, 579, 585-586, 588. 

1946: 38, 53, 255-256, 262-263, 397-398, 400- 
403, 433, 440, 446, 457-460, 462-465, 473-475, 
506-507, 509-510, 536, 569, 572-573. 

1947: 40, 41, 63, 66-67, 72, 99, 155-156, 163, 
171-172, 178-181, 224-229. 

1948: 11, 183, 203, 251, 258, 380, 410-416, 
473-475, 484-485. 

1949: 26, 32, 47. 


Military government 
: 33, 466. 
: 21-22, 66, 156. 
34-35, 103, 118, 127-128, 282-283, 


: H. 197. 
: S. 23, 31. 


Natlonal defense 


1935: 11, 12. 16. 39, 53, 63, 98, 104, 123, 133, 
184, 199, 214, 250, 259, 260, 289-290, 304. 

1937: 173-174, 220, 232, 280, 483-484, 512 
513, 520, 528, 577-579, 584-585, 588. 

1946: 40-41. 
1 paT: 44, 48-50, 53-54, 56, 61-77, 80, 87, 122; 

1948: 13-14, 492. 

1949: 11. 

1950: 52. 

1953 (House): 36, 50, 81, 185. 

1953 (Senate): 10, 37, 45, 54. 


Newlands resolution 
1937: 381-382, 387. 


1946: 13. 

1947: 37, 42, 96, 103. 
1949: 53. 

1953 (House): 87, 147. 


Newspapers 

1935: 18, 122, 177, 180, 263, 283, 314. 

1937: 12-13, 15, 17-21, 36-37, 39, 59-60, 
73-74, 92, 98, 102-103, 167, 249-251, 254-255, 
257-259, 272-279, 283, 289, 294, 296, 342, 358, 
385-386, 415, 423. 450-452, 457-465, 482, 527 
528, 540, 570, 573-574, 586-588, 604, 639, 
649-652. 

1946: 44-45, 472-473, 740, 826, 889, 891- 
892, 893. 

1948: 495. 

1950: 54. 

1953 (House): 47, 69, 77, 187. 

1953 (Senate): 53. 

Organic act 

1935: 12, 14, 21, 53, 57, 63, 93-96, 98, 148, 
184, 242, 272. 

1937: 67-68, 108. 112, 118, 125-130, 135, 
139-140, 160-164, 173-174, 183, 209-210, 214, 
215, 234, 278, 356, 358, 388, 394, 398, 401-404, 
408-409, 412-413, 420, 484, 564-565, 584. 

1946: 13, 31, 242-243, 269-283, 350-352, 367, 
373, 408, 411-412, 447-448, 489-490, 748-752, 
824-825. 

1947: 37, 132, 134, 137. 

1948; 99, 122. 

1949: 56. 

1950: 1, 71, 95, 132, 152, 305. 

1953 (House): 51, 175. 

1953 (Senate): 16, 19. 

Pacific era 

1946: 37-40, 388-389. 

1947: 40, 76-80, 86, 89, 139. 

1948: 142, 166, 168, 174-175, 231-232, 248- 
249, 261, 267-268, 293-294, 473, 493. 

1949: 11, 34, 38. 

1953 (House): 43, 45, 50, 51, 76, 77, 80. 

1953 (Senate): 10, 35, 37, 40, 41, 42, 46, 54, 


Pineapple industry 

1935: 212, 217, 219, 315. 

1937: 35, 59, 169, 177—178, 193-194, 208, 210, 
235-236, 305, 376; 378-381. 389-390, 398, 403, 
414, 495, 631-633, 636-637. 

1946: 90-91, 93-94, 101-107, 221-222, 232- 
233, 324, 561-563, 685-686, 705-706, 901-902. 
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1947: 24, 25, 183. 

1948; 143-147, 157-158, 297-310, 332-335, 
337-338. 

1950: 139, 230, 231, 436. 

1953 (House): 45, 89, 124. 

1953 (Senate): 45. 


Plebiscite 


1935: 16, 25, 34, 93. 

1937: 49, 137-138, 166, 228, 277, 283, 305, 
512, 579-580, 585. 

1946: 4-5, 12, 15, 24, 133, 139, 282, 284, 290- 
291, 293, 305, 338, 361-362, 366-369, 372-374, 
447, 475, 491-498, 725. 

1947: 38, 71. 

1948: 162, 254, 421. 

1949: 27, 38. 

1950: 78, 162. 

1953 (House): 42, 43, 66. 

1953 (Senate): 37, 40, 50. 

Political parties 

1935: 57-59, 70, 87, 119, 127, 189, 191-192, 
195, 291. 

1937: 40, 54, 72-74, 76, 80-81, 86-87, 105- 
107, 118, 127-129, 131, 134, 155-156, 158-159, 
182, 195, 199, 215, 239, 311, 359, 511. 

1946: 28-29, 30-31, 224-225, 850, 431-432, 
440-441, 452, 459, 466-467, 722-723, 736, 896- 
897. 
1947: 40, 136-137, 151. 

1948: 197, 227, 247, 273-274, 275-276, 283- 
289, 323-324, 370, 383, 385, 424. 

1949: 29. 

1950: 116, 155. 

1953 (House): 35, 53, 59, 75, 118, 121, 122, 
123. 
1953 (Senate): 39, 42. 

Polls on statehood 


1946: 15, 887. 

1947: 139. i 

1948: 1, 41, 123, 148-149, 162, 198, 420-421, 
438, 446-447. 

1949: 27. 

1950: 58. 

1953 (House): 77. 

1953 (Senate): 52. 

3 Population 

1935: 7, 9, 10, 18, 23, 37-38, 40, 59, 103, 
118-120, 126, 190, 228, 293-294, 296-297. 

1937: 45, 105-109, 113, 115, 175, 184-185, 
247-250, 253, 264, 280, 298-300, 302, 374, 420- 
421, 426, 428-431, 434, 439-445, 467-469, 589- 
590, 654-655. 

1946: 15, 31, 41-42, 55-61. 67-68, 70, 485- 
487, 507-508, 561, 568-570, 572-573, 593, 601- 
603, 654-655, 717-718, 723. 

1947: 39, 40-42, 54, 59, 71, 102, 163-164. 

1948: 96-97, 258-259, 493. 

1949: 12-13, 35, 47. 

1950: 55, 59, 60, 62, 65, 66, 70, 71, 91, 159, 
160, 167, 262, 273, 289, 291, 319, 438, 492, 497, 
501. 516. 8 

1953 (House): 63, 154, 155, 156. 

1953 (Senate): 42, 43, 44, 47. 

Property, assessed valuation of 

1935: 311, 

1937: 43-44, 630. 

1946: 190-192, 195-202, 668. 

1947: 39, 104. 

1948: 356-357, 446. 

Public utilities 

1937: 52, 73, 184-135, 156, 157, 164-165, 168- 
169, 176, 206-207, 234-236, 278-279, 577, 
645-648. : 

1946: 224-225, 563, 575-576, 680-682, 825. 

1947: 192, 199. 

1953 (Senate): 22. 


Public welfare 
1935: 316. 


1937: 494-498, 513-514, 576-577, 678-684. 
sia 560-561, 582, 593-594, 725-727, 834 

5. 
1947: 57, 105, 199, 205-206, 209, 247. 
1953 (House): 45, 46. 
1953 (Senate): 16. 

Public works 

1935: 311, 312, 316. 
1937: 5, 29, 33, 43, 138, 143, 156, 217, 695. 


1946: 148-154, 582. 
1953 (House): 42, 90. 


Race 


1935: 7, 9, 11, 16, 18, 20, 24, 25, 29, 36, 37, 
40, 42, 50-51, 53, 71, 86, 90, 97, 98, 113, 115, 
117-119, 121, 127, 131, 142, 149, 153-154, 173- 
175, 178-179, 182, 200, 204, 212, 214, 226, 230, 
233, 239, 248, 250, 293, 295-296, 

1937: 44-45, 54, 62-63, 132, 135, 167-168, 
184-185, 211-212, 275-276, 356, 374, 428-431, 
548, 570-572, 654, 658-660. 

1946: 25-26, 29-30, 34-36, 56-68, 134-135, 
137-138, 212, 222, 243-244, 255-256, 263, 285- 
286, 295, 311, 336-338, 340, 358, 367-368, 373, 
375-377, 403-405, 415, 419-420, 430-433, 440- 
442, 444, 448-449, 457-458, 473-477, 484-485, 
522, 599-606, 875-881. 

1947: 40, 42, 55, 58, 80, 99, 102-103, 162. 

1948: 17-18, 22, 47-51, 65-66, 79, 82, 85-86, 
88-89, 138, 142, 145-146, 149, 154-157, 169, 
172, 174, 183, 191-192, 204-208, 239-240, 249, 
256-257, 286, 325, 359, 361-363, 379-380, 403, 
446, 479-482, 495. 

1949: 11, 28-29, 32-33, 

1950: 501, 505. 

1953 (House): 36, 44, 45, 46, 50, 91, 188. 

1953 (Senate): 2, 39. 


Shipping 

1935: 317. 

1937: 28, 35, 43-44, 52, 73, 77, 164-165, 168- 
169, 204-206, 236, 360, 627-629, 636. 

1946: 153-155, 223-224, 422, 609-621, 680, 
682, 694-695. ' 

1947: 39. 

1953 (House): 110, 111, 112. 

1953 (Senate): 1. 


Social Security 
1935: 
1937: 
1946: 


220. 
236, 496-497, 501. 
594, 725-727, 834. 

1947: 33, 59. 

1949: 69. 

1953 (House): 34, 48. 

Sugar Industry 

1935: 35, 38-39, 54, 96, 164, 176, 259, 304, 
315, 318. 

1937: 40, 51, 53, 74, 82-83, 126-137, 139- 
141, 170, 235-236, 422, 494, 517, 575-576, €33, 
639. 

1946: 32, 90-110, 218-219, 222, 233, 341-343, 
347-348, 358, 359, 391-392, 474-475, 563-564, 
610-611, 683-685, 705, 822-824. 

1947: 17. 22, 24, 44-47, 52, 117, 182-195. 

1948: 19-24, 386-399, 423-425, 439-443. 

1950: 139, 140, 240, 436. 

1953 (House): 34, 45, 75, 89, 124. 

1953 (Senate): 45, 46. 

Taxation 

1935: 9~11, 36, 38, 52, 95, 98-99, 113, 222, 
305. 

1937: 25, 27. 30-33, 225-226, 234-235, 621, 
630, 666. 

1946: 183-184, 208, 211-212, 665-667. 

1947: 152, 156. 

1948: 34-25, 67, 103, 140-142, 144, 244, 305, 
346, 372, 381, 446. 

1949: 28, 33. 

1950: 63, 82, 299. 

1953 (House): 3, 36, 45, 49, 50, 89, 200. 

1953 (Senate) : 2, 12, 45, 61. 


Unions 

1935: 70-71. 

1937: 72-73, 95, 100-103, 105, 168, 360, 545. 

1946: 131-138, 284, 368-369, 476-477, 565- 
566, 362, 709. 

1947: 33, 36, 57, 60, 89-90, 199, 252-254. 

1948: 27-30, 70, 89-90, 230, 247, 341, 346- 
348, 401, 403-405, 469, 483. 

1950: 62, 83, 235, 530. 

1953 (House): 52. 


Veterans 
1935: 33, 186. 
1937: 23-25, 39. 
1946: 213, 244-246, 276-284, 512, 628. 
1948: 126-127, 133-135, 224-226. 
1953 (House): 34. 
8 War records 
1985: 107-108, 118, 185-186. 
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1937; 58, 114, 183, 470, 520, 524-525, 545, 
584. 

1946: 9, 11-12, 18-19, 25-26, 33-36, 38, 41- 
42, 47-55, 71-72, 130, 138, 209-210, 358, 372- 
373, 375-376, 398, 400-403, 407, 433, 446, 449— 
450, 457-458, 463, 470, 494—495, 560-564, 597— 
599, 633-635, 727-728, 736-738, 832-833, 837 
840. 


1947: 74-75, 99, 105-106, 173-179, 224-229. 

1948: 8, 133-135, 142, 151-154, 156, 183, 250, 
257-258, 263, 291, 324-325, 354-355, 427-428, 
446, 465, 473. 

1949: 11. 

1950: 247, 252, 253. 

1953 (House): 35, 63, 76, 185. 

1953 (Senate): 42, 47, 48, 51. 


Compulsory Hospitalization of Narcotic 
Addicts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1953 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, as you are aware, the House has 
passed H. R. 3307, which provides for 
compulsory hospitalization for those 
suffering from narcotics addiction in the 
District of Columbia. The bill is now 
before the Senate District Committee. 

During the hearings before the Sub- 
committee on Health, Education, and 
Recreation of the House District Com- 
mittee, as well as the Senate committee, 
it was pointed out that, if the States 
were to enact such legislation as this, a 
Federal law would be necessary to au- 
thorize the Public Health Service to make 
available its facilities at Lexington for 
those who were committed by the vari- 
ous States. As the law—title 42, United 
States Code, chapter 6A—now stands, 
the hospital at Lexington is allowed to 
take only those who come voluntarily to 
take the cure. 

Today I am introducing a bill which 
will amend the Public Health Service Act 
so that it will authorize care and treat- 
ment of narcotic addicts, committed by 
any court, at facilities of the Public 
Health Service. 

Perhaps some of you are wondering, 
“We have provided for those who want 
to take the cure voluntarily; why do they 
not go to Lexington and take it?” Mr. 
Speaker, in anticipation of that question 
by my colleagues, I want to point out 
that the narcotic does not only attack 
the body, but also the mind, leaving the 
addict without willpower. At Lexing- 
ton, for instance, where the Federal nar- 
cotics hospital is located, records are 
studded with reports of weak-willed in- 
mates who had departed prematurely 
from their voluntary cures. 

During my investigations into this 
matter, I found that many addicts would 
go to Lexington on a voluntary basis 
as a move to cut down on the amount of 
narcotic they use daily so they could 
afford it, rather than enter with the in- 
tent to really be cured. A person with 
a $15 habit would realize he could not 
afford it and consequently he would go 
to the hospital and get cut down to a 
dollar or so a day. 
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In New York State, where much prog- 
ress is being made, they, too, are being 
troubled with the voluntary patient who 
comes in to have his habit cut down. 
In a letter to Attorney General Gold- 
stein, of New York, Dr. Jerome L. Leon, 
who is the superintendent of the River- 
side Narcotics Hospital in New York, 
wrote: 

As soon as the doors were opened, large 
numbers of volunteers sought admission and 
were accepted. But these addicts were not 
Boy Scouts. These volunteers were real ad- 
dicts with $70-a-day habits. They were hos- 
tile, aggressive, and disturbed. It became 
apparent that their reason for seeking ad- 
mission was identical with the reason that 
the adult addict seeks admission to Lexing- 
13 namely, to “kick the habit to a cheaper 
evel.” 


Riverside Hospital was established to 
take care of the growing number of teen- 
age addicts in New York. Investigations 
by a special commission in New York 
found that addiction was becoming a real 
threat to the teen-agers in New York. 
It has been found that narcotics addic- 
tion is prevalent along the seaboard 
States since most of the drugs are smug- 
gled into this country and the chances 
are very great that a peddler will be 
caught unless he finds a quick market. 
Also, our most heavily populated areas 
are along the seaboard. Every State is 
affected by narcotics addiction, and I do 
not want to be understood to contend 
that only the seaboard States are 
troubled by narcotics addiction. 

The road between the world of the 
drug addict and our world is a long one, 
strewn with many rocks and pitfalls. 
More voluntary patients fall by the way- 
side than complete the road to recovery. 
He should be given every possible assist- 
ance of medical science. There is no 
medical difficulty about withdrawing 
the user from the narcotic. Under skill- 
ful handling, this may be accomplished 
in 5 to 15 days, depending on the stage 
of addiction. Such withdrawal is the 
first step, but only the first step, in effec- 
tive treatment, for it has been demon- 
strated repeatedly, taking a victim off 
drugs does not straighten out the men- 
tal and emotional quirks which first led 
him into their use. Other measures 
must follow the withdrawal, measures 
aimed at the reestablishments of sta- 


bility. 
The average time of cure would prob- 
ably be 150 days. This must be followed 


up by frequent checks to see that the 
individual does not slide back into his 
old habits. Many physicians and psy- 
chiatrists have worked on followup 
measures and it has become apparent 
that five steps are needed to completely 
cure an individual. First is the physi- 
cal withdrawal, followed by physical re- 
habilitation, psychotherapy, occupa- 
tional therapy, and supervised postcus- 
todial care and supervision. The bill 
which passed the House provides for 
these steps. 

We have made this treatment avail- 
able to the voluntary patient and the 
criminal who has been committed by the 
courts, but the person who is suffering 
from the disease and lacks the will- 
power to take the cure, we have made 
nothing available to him. The stigma of 
the prison record is very great—society 


has made the “jailbird” a social outcast 
and many will not give him the chance 
to earn his daily bread. We should not 
place this stigma on the addict for being 
an addict alone. If he has committed 
A crime, we have criminal laws to handle 

m. 

Mr. Speaker, I sincerely hope my col- 
leagues will see fit to act quickly and 
pass this bill, which will do so much to 
help the individual throw off the chains 
which bind him. The amendment has 
the complete backing of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


Plain Speaking 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1953 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a fine editorial 
from the Meriden Record of May 22, 
1953. 

The editorial follows: 

PLAIN SPEAKING 


President Eisenhower’s no-tax-reduction 
theme in Tuesday’s broadcast to the Nation 
may disappoint many people, particularly 
some vote-conscious Republicans in Con- 
gress, and may actually antagonize others, 
yet it should have been no surprise to any- 
one. His talk was indeed the plain declara- 
tion of cold, hard facts. It had the force 
of conviction based on sound premises. It 
had the effect of clearing up any remaining 
confusion on how much, or how little, the 
administration credits the Kremlin with any 
substantial change of mood. 

“We live in an age of peril,” he said. “The 
truth is, that our danger point cannot be 
fixed or confined to one specific instant.” 
That is just the bald truth undecorated by ifs 
and buts. We all know it for a fact and that 
is one of the reasons the vast majority of 
Americans wanted to see a man of the Eisen- 
hower caliber and training at the helm of 
our government. 

Furthermore the President posed a positive 
statement against the incontrovertible fact 
that the former administration expenditures 
were so scheduled as to reach their peak dur- 
ing 1954 and 1955 although those years are 
precisely the same when, under existing laws, 
the Federal income from taxes is scheduled 
to make a sharp drop. He voiced in no un- 
certain words his unchanged conviction that 
our economic security depends upon a lessen- 
ing of the tax burden. In his own state- 
ment,—“for the long terms, present taxes 
are too high * . They are becoming a 
real threat to individual initiative.” He does 
not believe, however, in an immediate tax 
relief that would materially reduce national 
revenue. But he does believe that we will 
arrive at a time when such reduction is safe. 

Meanwhile he has told us what sort of 
planning is under way. He gave an outline 
of a flexible defense formula. And he also 
stated a tax policy besides explaining what 
progress has been made in effecting vital 
economies. He reiterated his antipathy to 
rigid governmental controls, indefinitely or 
permanently continued. Thus did he give 
to the people of this nation, whom he serves, 
a forthright accounting of what he and his 
official family have been doing since assum- 
ing their momentous responsibility. 
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This is the kind of plain talk we expected 
from President Eisenhower. This is the 
courage combined with good judgment which 
strengthens public trusts in him. This is 
the attitude of a strong leader whose personal 
greatness gives the public courage to con- 
tinue bearing its tax burden in.the present 
with confidence that everything possible is 
being done to hasten the day of balanced 
budget, stable dollar, and sensible taxation. 


Works for Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1953 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I should like to call attention to an 
editorial in the Antigo Daily Journal of 
Antigo, Wis., on May 14, 1953, eommend- 
ing our colleague from Wisconsin, Hon, 
MELVIN R. Latrp, The editorial is as 
follows: 

WORKS FOR FARMERS 


Representative MELVIN R. Lamp has fought 
consistently for the interests of Wisconsin's 
dairy industry ever since he took office and 
was made a member of the Agriculture Ap- 
propriations Committee. At recent hear- 
ings of this committee his questions brought 
out that the production and marketing ad- 
ministration was carrying on no continu- 
ing study of the fluid-milk program and the 
Federal orders governing it. However, fur- 
ther questioning brought from H. H. Gor- 
don, PMA Administrator, an admission that 
there is no question we need to take a look 
at the whole milk-marketing problem. An- 
other PMA official acknowledged that there 
should be a tieup between import controls 
and a price-support program, and that some 
sort of import control is necessary in the 
ease of dairy products. 

Representative Lamp is supporting pend- 
ing legislation which would strengthen pres- 
ent laws so that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture could impose either import controls or 
duties when imports are adversely affecting 
the domestic price-support program with- 
out waiting on action of the Tarif! Com- 
mission. 


Connell Out Front for Selection as Legion 
National Commander 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1953 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
current issue of National Tribune, the 
voice of the veteran, carries an excel- 
lent piece on Arthur J. Connell, of Mid- 
dletown, Conn. 

Art, a personal friend of mine and an 
outstanding friend of veterans, is a can- 
didate for national commander of the 
American Legion. He has been assured 
the support of many Legion departments 
as à tribute to his unceasing activity in 
behalf of all veterans. 

We who know Art so intimately com- 
mend his candidacy to Legionnaires 
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throughout the Nation, knowing full well 
that Art would serve that organization 
in a manner which would measure up to 
the best of his predecessors. 
The article from the National Tribune 
is included as a part of my remarks: 
CONNELL OUT FRONT 


He will have competition when he is nomi- 
nated at the St. Louis convention in August 
to be national commander of the American 
Legion, but after three trips to bat, Arthur 
J. Connell, of Middletown, Conn., has a leg 
over the bar and appears to be the strong- 
est candidate to head the world’s largest 
veterans’ organization in 1953-54. 

Close upon his heels is Lawrence J. Fenlon, 
of Illinois, also a veteran of World War I, 
and there will be nominated, in all prob- 
ability, World War II veterans, Seaborne P. 
Collins, of New Mexico, and Charles Larson, 
of Wisconsin. Collins and Larson are doubt- 
less angling for the 1954 nomination and 
Fenlon is making his first try for the top 
position, which leaves Connell in a fayored 
spot, he having had the time to pick up 
many State delegations and tie them into 
his candidacy. Things will be a little dif- 
ferent this year because the kingmaker group 
is somewhat divided, especially insofar as 
those from the Illinois delegation are con- 
cerned, because those who have been so long 
active in naming Legion leaders must tie in 
with the Fenlon aspirations. All in all, it 
looks like Connell this year. 

Connell served in the Navy during World 
War I, enlisting in 1918 after having been 
educated at Phillips Exeter Academy and 
Harvard College. He is a member of Milardo- 
Wilcox Post, No. 75, of Middletown; was 
its commander in 1933-34; commanded the 
Tth Connecticut district in 1934-35; was 
State commander in 1941-42, and was named 
a national vice commander of the Legion for 
1942-43. He has been a member of the na- 
tional executive committee since 1947 and 
has served on many of the principal Legion 
national commissions. With this on 
background, Connell supporters feel that he 
is the logical choice for leadership next year. 
Especially is this so, they say, in view of the 
fact that the State of Connecticut has never 
had a national commander of the organiza- 
tion, 

Art Connell is a fundamentalist, pleasing 
in demeanor, a quick friend, but always a 
hard-working Legionnaire. He thinks the 
time has come for the Legion to get back 
to its original purpose, chief of which are 
rehabilitation, child welfare, Americanism, 
and national security. “We have become 
too involved in too many programs that 
now run far afield of our original purpose,” 
he states. “Also, the Legion should pay 
more attention to the work of the Veterans’ 
Administration than to any other part of 
Government, and particularly it should look 
into the cuts being made by the Congress 
which are reducing the effectiveness of the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

“Too, there is too wide a gap between 
the national group and the local level. It 
is necessary for the Legion to bridge that 
gap as soon as possible by proper indoc- 
trination of the younger members so that 
they will have the same love and devotion 
for the Legion program as the older men 
now have.” h 

Another yen Connell has for the Legion 
is a complete integration of World War I, 
world War II, and Korean war veteran mem- 
bers. “We've lost too many of them be- 
cause our posts have become social clubs 
instead of service clubs,” he asserts. When 
asked about political activities Connell 
merely smiles, says that the Legion has no 
business as an organization in politics and 
adds that he is too busy thinking about 
the Legion to delve into extraneous affairs, 

In civil life Connell is president of Con- 
nell’s of Middletown, a men's clothing es- 
tablishment, and vice president of the New 


England Retail Clothiers and Furnishers As- 
sociation, but he is also active in many com- 
munity affairs. He is chairman of the board 
of directors of the borough of Stannard 
Beach, vice president and director of the 
Greater Middletown Community Chest, an 
incorporator of Middlesex Hospital, and sec- 
retary of the Connecticut Veterans’ Home 
and Hospital Commission. 

Ask anybody in Connecticut how they feel 
about Art Connell and they'll say that “this 
time it’s Connell for commander and he is 
in the fight to the finish.” 


Brotherhood Is Constitutional 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1953 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
most lovable and livable quality that any 
human being can possess is tolerance. 
A great philosopher once said: 

Tolerance is the vision that enables us to 
see things from another person's point of 
view. It is the generosity that concedes to 
others the right to their own opinions and 
their own peculiarities. It is the bigness that 
enables us to want those we love, to be happy 
in their own way. 


In that spirit I insert in the RECORD an 
essay sent to me by a little Filipino girl 
residing in the congressional district 
which I have the honor to represent. 
Her name is Suzanne Yaeso, and she is a 
pupil in the speech class conducted by 
Miss Annabel Wood at the high school 
in Oshkosh, Wis. The title of her essay 
is “Brotherhood is Constitutional.” The 
text follows: 


“The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied, or abridged by 
the United States or any State, on account 
of race, color, cr previous condition of servi- 
tude.” This is an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. We all know 
what it says and what it means, but this 
amendment is violated in many parts of 
our country today. If anyone of us would 
be denied the full privilege of a citizen of 
the United States, we wouldn't take it sit- 
ting down, There is one common phrase to 
express our feelings, “I got my rights.” Yet 
today we find much persecution of people 
of different races and religions, who are 
citizens as much as we, and they, as citi- 
zens, should receive these rights, Along 
with these rights comes an obligation to see 
that others enjoy what we do. 

In time of war everyone is called on to 
help his country. We have in our Armed 
Forces Negroes, Indians, Jews—the list would 
be long. Is it right for these boys to fight 
for a country whose people will not recog- 
nize them as full citizens? You remember 
a short time ago, an Indian, who was killed 
in Korea, was denied the right to be buried 
in a cemetery in his home town, He had 
given his life for our country, yet even after 
his death the people continued this preju- 
dice against a man who fought for their 
freedom. Td like to quote a part of Chap- 
lain Roland B. Gittelsohn’s memorial ad- 


dress at the Fifth Marine Division Ceme- Era, Rolla, Mo., of May 21, 1953: 


tery on Iwo Jima: 

“Here lie officers and men, Negroes and 
whites, rich men and poor, together. Here 
are Protestants, Catholics, and Jews, to- 
gether. Here no man prefers another be- 
cause of his faith or despises him because 
of his color, Here there are no quotas of 
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how many from each group are admitted or 
allowed, Among these men there is no dis- 
crimination, no prejudice, no hatred, Theirs 
is the highest and purest democracy.” Must 
this equality come only after death? These 
men died so that others could enjoy democ- 
racy—democracy for all. 

When the members of the Constitutional 
Convention met in Philadelphia in 1787, 
they began their deliberation in a city dedi- 
cated to brotherly love. The State of Penn- 
sylvania was the second to ratify the Con- 
stitution that developed. This seems sig- 
nificant because the State of Pennsylvania 
was the land granted to William Penn by 
the English king, as a haven for the Society 
of Friends, the great humanitarians, and 
you remember William Penn had invited 
people of all lands to come and live in Penn's 
Woods. There they could live in peace 
together. 

When the Constitution was first written, 
it recognized slavery. After the Civil War, 
the Constitution was amended to abolish 
slavery. Negroes were recognized as citizens. 
The first 10 amendments state the rights of 
the people. A citizen can worship in the 
church that he wishes. The Constitution 
does not guarantee a person a job, only op- 
portunity to work and to live in a place he 
chooses, to work at what he is capable of 
doing, to attend the school of his choice, to 
enter any place of business and be served in 
his turn. 

Our Constitution, or any constitution, is 
the recognized setup of a government's or- 
ganization. The Constitution is a matter of 
practice felt to be basic and right. Is it 
correct for people to ignore these amend- 
ments if our Constitution is the foundation 
of our Government? If you paid taxes and 
gave your services to your country, wouldn't 
you expect the full rights of a citizen? 

We could call this persecution of people 
of different races and religions unconstitu- 
tional. You read the papers and listen to 
the news. There are many acts of Congress 
declared unconstitutional, but what of these 
race riots and lynchings? 

We are told that education is the answer 
to the whole problem. Parents can do much 
to change the picture. It is important that 
they do not pass their prejudices onto their 
children, for such prejudices could bring the 
destruction of our democratic Government, 

Just a wider knowledge of our Govern- 
ment and respect for human rights. It 
doesn’t sound hard does it? But what about 
you? Did you know brotherhood is con- 
stitutional? Are you ready to grant to others 
the blessings of liberty that you yourselves 
enjoy? America is a great melting pot of 
the peoples from all over the world. The 
Constitution recognizes the rights of all. 
Brotherhood is constitutional, 


Fort Wood Engineer Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1953 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include an article, Fort Wood 
Termed Biggest, Best Engineer Center 
in the World, from the Rolla Weekly New 


Forr Woop TERMED BIGGEST, Best ENGINEER 
CENTER IN THE WORLD 
Missouri Gov. Phil M. Donnelly, in an 
Armed Forces Day address here Saturday, 
cited the vital role of the armed services in 
today’s struggle for peace. 
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Missouri's chief executive headed the list 
of visiting civic and military officials at this, 
the world’s largest and best engineer training 
center, located 28 miles west of Rolla. 

The mayors of 10 Missouri communities 
and representatives of the Missouri Senate 
and House of Representatives took part in 
the fourth annual event. 

Military officials included Maj. Gen. A. D. 
Sheppard, adjutant general of the State of 
Missouri; Maj. Ralph E. Truman (retired); 
and Col. Andrew R. Duvall (retired), a for- 
mer Fort Wood commanding officer. 

In a program slightly modified by inclem- 
ent weather, the men of Fort Wood dra- 
matically demonstrated the theme of this 
year’s Armed Forces Day: “Power for Peace.” 
Governor Donnelly, obviously impressed, 
emphasized the importance of Fort Leonard 
Wood in the defense program. 

More than 15,000 soldiers took part in the 
postwide review, the first at Fort Wood for 
Maj. Gen. A. W. Pence, recently assigned 
6th Armored Division and Fort Leonard 
Wood commander. 

General Pence and Governor Donnelly 
both agreed, in their formal remarks to the 
visiting dignitaries, that Fort Leonard Wood 
is not only the largest but the best engineer 
training center in the world. 

Material exhibits by Fort Wood’s Signal, 
Quartermaster, Medical, Engineer, and Ord- 
nance Corps and the American Red Cross 
were seen by an estimated crowd of from 
7,500 to 8,000 during the day. Despite rainy 
weather, visitors came to Fort Wood from a 
6-State area—Arkansas, Illinois, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma, and Missouri. 


PARENTS AMONG VISITORS 


Parents of “Super Sixth” soldiers saw how 
and where their sons live and where they 
receive their infantry and engineer training. 

They visited a model barracks, dayroom, 
messhall, orderly room, and supply room. 
They also took advantage of the free, guided 
bus tours conducted by military personnel to 
see many of the actual training sites. 

Men of Fort Wood's United States Army 
Hospital, stressing the urgent need for blood 
in Korea, received blood donations from both 
civilian and military personnel, Donors 
were shown how their blood gifts would reach 
the fighting front in Korea in just 72 hours. 

AN IMPRESSIVE DISPLAY 

On display were Army weapons, vehicles, 
mines, rations, demolitions and clothing. 
Visitors also saw the post service clubs, 
chapels, and one of the dispensaries. 

A baseball game scheduled for Saturday 
afternoon at Fort Wood between the Spring- 
field, Mo., Generals and the Fort Wood Regi- 
mental League All Stars was postponed by 
rain and wet grounds, 


Teaching Opinionated Ignorance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1953 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks in the Appendix of the 
REcorD, I include an article by Dorothy 
Thompson on the subject of so-called 
education in our country. 

It is still true that no one can be con- 
sidered educated who does not have a 
thorough grounding in those three old 
standbys, reading, writing, and arith- 
metic. After that a person can go on to 
take all the education he or she is ca- 


pable of. Without these three no one can 
be educated at all. 

We are not educating our children to- 
day; we are propagandizing them and 
teaching them to repeat slogans. 

As Dorothy Thompson truly says, they 
are prepared to make pronouncements 
on world policy and economies but they 
have not been taught to read, write, and 
count. 

The article follows: 


TEACHING OPINIONATED IGNORANCE—HIGH- 
SCHOOL STUDENTS LEARN To TAKE SIDES ON 
Issues ABouT WHICH THEY HAvE Not BEEN 
Given Facts 

(By Dorothy Thompson) 

A survey recently reported by the New 
York Times reveals that no “climate of fear” 
exists in New York’s schools, and that few 
teachers refuse “to discuss the vital issues 
of the day.” There is hardly an issue of 
any importance—foreign or domestic—that 
has not been discussed in classrooms by some 
teachers. Topics being taught are: Should 
the United States continue to support 
Chiang Kai-shek? Should our foreign policy 
be changed in Korea? Should Communist 
China be seated in the U. N.? Should price 
control be maintained? Should we lower 
taxes? And so ad infinitum. 

I am glad to learn that the much publi- 
cized terrorization of freedom of thought” 
is practically nonexistent in New York’s pub- 
lic schools. 

What, however, still needs discussion is 
the place of such subjects in primary and 
secondary education? 

We are rearing a generation of high-school 
students, vast numbers of whom cannot 
solve a simple problem in plane geometry, 
construct a paragraph of intelligible gram- 
matical prose, spell many words in current 
use at the newspaper level, or give anything 
like a coherent account of American history, 
let alone the history of the rest of the world. 
Their ignorance of geography is notorious. 

Yet these adolescents with such pitiable 
gaps in fundamental education are encour- 
aged to hold forth on questions that perplex 
the minds of trained economists, distin- 
guished historians and statesmen, and on 
which any opinion is dubious unless backed 
by greater factual knowledge than most 
adults—including their teachers—possess. 

The minds of students might profit if con- 
sideration of present-day issues took the 
form of acquiring knowledge, not of utter- 
ing opinions. 

What does an American teen-ager know 
of the history of Korea? Was it ever a fully 
independent state, and if so, when? What 
is the meaning of suzerainty“? Under 
whose suzerainty has Korea been in the 
past? Has this suzerainty changed? If so, 
when and under what conditions? What 
was the attitude of the European powers to- 
ward these changes? Of the United States? 
What role did Korea play in World War II? 
How did the partition of Korea occur? 

The answers to such questions are matters 
of fact. Matters of fact can be taught. They 
are not controversial. 

What do students encouraged to discuss 
American support of Chiang Kai-shek know 
about him? Can they give an account of 
the totality of his relations with the Soviet 
Union? What do they know of the history 
of the Kuomintang? Of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party? When, and where, was it 
organized? 

What do they know of earlier Chinese his- 
tory? How has China been ruled in the last 
hundred years? At what time did China 
reach her greatest power and geographic 
extension? What, at that time, were her 
frontiers? 

What, during the last century, have been 
China's relations with the rest of Asia? 
Russia? The European powers? America? 

These are only a few of the questions nec- 
essary to a Judgment of the China question, 
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But how can such a study be pursued within 
& public school curriculum? 

Students are untrained in research. Re- 
peatedly, I get letters from pupils asking me 
some questions to which they could find the 
answers in the Encyclopedia Britannica or 
the World Almanac, and others that all the 
statesmen in the world can't answer. 

This week a high school pupil wrote (in 
a letter with four misspelled words): “I am 
to discuss ‘How can we win permanent peace 
with national and personal freedom?” 
Please give me your views.” If I knew that 
answer I would be unique. 

Last week another pupil wrote: “I am to 
discuss ‘British versus American procedures 
of justice.“ What do you think?” 

I could not properly answer this youngster 
without much research, and some expert 
knowledge of law. But this does not bother 
Tom, Dick, Mary, or their teachers. 

What comes out of all these discussions? 
Nothing, except a parroting of teachers or 
parents’ opinions, or the newspapers they 
read, or the panel discussions they hear, 
learning, out of the process, nothing except 
how to be superficial, voluble, and 
opinionated. 


Address at All Wars Monument to Colored 
Soldiers and Sailors, Philadelphia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1953 


Mr.GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the following address which I 
delivered at the 19th annual memorial 
services conducted under the auspices of 
the George T. Cornish Post, No. 292, 
American Legion, at the All Wars Monu- 
ment to Colored Soldiers and Sailors, 
Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, on Sun- 
day, May 24, 1953: 


Mr. Chairman, my fellow Legionnaires, 
ladies and gentlemen, I want, first of all, 
to thank my comrades of George T. Cornish 
Post, No. 292, American Legion, for the invi- 
tation to me to participate again in these 
services. It is fitting that we pause in our 
daily routine to memorialize those who have 
given their lives for their country. 

It is particularly important in these try- 
ing times that we should honor their memory 
and, in so doing, remind ourselves of the 
high objectives and ideals for which they 
paid the supreme sacrifice. 

These men died to perpetuate our freedom, 
to maintain those fundamental precepts of 
democracy set down in our Declaration of 
Independence and Constitution, and which 
today find expression also in the preamble 
to the Charter of the United Nations. 

“To reaffirm faith in fundamental human 
rights, in the dignity and worth of the hu- 
man person, in the equal rights of men and 
women. * * * To promote social progress 
and better standards of life in larger freedom, 
and for these ends to practice tolerance and 
live together in peace with one another as 
good neighbors.” 

In furtherance of these goals, American 
boys again are fighting on a foreign battle- 
field. 

Side by side our sons and brothers of every 
race, creed, and ancestry are dying to save 
humanity and our civilization as we know 
it in this 20th century from the ravaging 
force of communism. 

The part that the Negro serviceman plays 
in this struggle, and has played in our past 
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wars, needs no defense from me. That rec- 
ord is written indelibly on the pages of his- 
tory, and is marked by the crosses where 
they lie buried in cemeteries at home and in 
other lands. 

But today it is most significant that for 
the first time in the history of the world, we 
have in the United Nations an international 
organization expressing the will and deter- 
mination of people everywhere that aggres- 
sion must end; that one nation cannot with 
impunity violate another's borders. This 
gives hope that democracy will ultimately 
and permanently triumph over totalitarian- 
ism and that the ways of justice and law 
will prevail over tyranny and lawlessness. 

Unfortunately, communism seems to un- 
derstand no other language and to recog- 
nize no other warning than that of a supe- 
rior armed force. Peace may be achieved 
quickly or the struggle may be long and 
hard 


The inevitable course of destiny has thrust 
upon the United States the role of chief 
guardian of individual human liberty. 

The responsibility of leadership of the free 
mations of the world is ours, whether we 
wanted it or not. We could not evade, 
dodge, or escape it—if we wished to preserve 
our way of life. There is no other alterna- 
tive than to carry on. J 

It is true that the costs are tremendous, 
but the job we have undertaken is a momen- 
tous one. The price of freedom has always 
come high. 

It lies within our own spirit and will for 
the task how we meet the issue. The ring- 
ing words of Franklin D. Roosevelt come 
down through the years to remind us that 
“We have nothing to fear but fear itself.” 
And Tom Paine, back in the days of the 
Revolution, had such a faith. In December 
1776, when the cause of the American Col- 
onies seemed almost lost, he wrote: 

“Tis the business of little minds to 
shrink; but he whose heart is firm and whose 
conscience approves his conduct, will pursue 
his principles unto death * . By per- 
severance and fortitude we have the prospect 
of a glorious issue; by cowardice and sub- 
mission, a sad choice of a variety of evils— 
a ravaged country—a depopulated city 
habitations without safety and slavery with- 
out hope. 

“Tyranny, like hell, is not easily conquered. 
What we obtain too cheap, we esteem too 
lightly; it is dearness only that gives every 
thing its value. Heaven knows how to put 
& proper price upon its goods; and it would 
be strange indeed if so celestial an article 
as freedom should not be highly rated.” 

While we fight for democracy abroad we 

must, at the same time, continue to guard 
it zealously at home. 
In fact, the position of the United States 
In the world today makes it especially urgent 
that we set an example for others. We know 
our democracy is not perfect. But we do 
know that it offers a fuller, freer, happier 
life to our people than any nation under 
dictatorship rule ever offered. 

As former President Truman put it: 

“If we wish to inspire the peoples of the 
‘world whose freedom is in jeopardy, if we 
wish to restore hope to those who have 
already lost their civil liberties, if we wish 
to fulfill the promise that is ours, we must 
correct the remaining imperfections in our 
practice of democracy. We know the way. 
We need only the will.” 

i The effort to-enact a civil rights program 
must go on if this Nation is to be true to 
itself. Now, more than ever before, we must 
renew our battle for fair employment oppor- 
tunity for all, and against segregation and 
bigotry and other evidences of weakness in 
our 

At the same time, we must be vigilant to 
avoid permitting these issues to be exploited 
to our own detriment. The founders who 
established this Republic devised a system 
based not upon intolerant extremes but 
upon moderation. That is why it has been 


possible to make the progress that has been 
achieved so far. 

All of us are the product of varied races, 
different religions, and we spring from fore- 
bears who came from many lands. The 
source of America’s strength is in the diver- 
sity of its people, and we must guard against 
those who would turn those differences into 
a weapon for our own destruction. 

This same principle applies with equal 
force in our efforts to guard against sub- 
versive assaults upon our Government. The 
most careful and painstaking restudy of our 
framework and structure of civil rights 
statutes is necessary to determine how best 
to guard our internal security against espio- 
nage, sabotage, and subversive propaganda, 
while at the same time preserving our fun- 
damental freedoms of speech, the press, reli- 
gion, petition, trial by jury, etc. 

This is a most difficult and delicate prob- 
lem to which the best minds of the country 
are devoting deep thought. Unfortunately 
there are persons, even among the member- 
ship of Congress, who, in their zeal to com- 
bat communism, tend to employ some of its 
methods. 

I, for one, do not feel that we can defeat 
communism by employing at home its evil 
techniques. We have seen the consequences 
of police—state methods in the Soviet state 
and its satellites; we saw them under Hitler 
in Germany, Mussolini in Italy, and we saw 
them exemplified under the thought police 
in Japan during World War II. 

The idea of the state or of any govern- 
ment official acting as prosecutor, judge, 
and jury—all in one—to determine people's 
thought or writing 20 years ago is completely 
repugnant to our democratic system of gov- 
ernment. 

In this connection I would like to quote 
the profound statement made by Mr. Justice 
Jackson of the United States Supreme Court 
in an opinion back in 1943. 

He said: 

“If there is any fixed star in our consti- 
tutional constellation, it is that no official, 
high or petty, can prescribe what shall be 
orthodox in politics, nationalism, religion, 
or other matters of opinion or force citizens 
to confess by word or act their faith 
therein.” 

As citizens I know you are concerned with 
all of these problems, and I realize that as 
veterans, too, you are interested in the wel- 
fare of the former servicemen who have 
made the greatest sacrifices to preserve and 
advance the cause of freedom. In many 
ways all these causes are linked together. 

Let me assure you that your Represent- 
atives in Congress are deeply sensitive to 
the obligation which this Nation owes to 
its veterans, and that, in matters of legisla- 
tion affecting you, you will find me in your 
corner. 

I thank you. 


It’s Going To Be Your Farm Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. WAMPLER 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1953 


Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just completed reading an excellent 
article in the current issue of Country 
Gentleman, one of the outstanding agri- 
cultural publications in America, 

The article was entitled “It’s Going To 
Be Your Farm Program.” The author 
of this article is our colleague Hon. CLIF- 


ForD R. Hope, of Kansas, chairman, 


House Committee on Agriculture. 
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Mr. Hore has been regarded for years 
as one of the foremost authorities on 
agriculture in this Nation. He was 
prominently mentioned for the post of 
Secretary of Agriculture in the Eisen- 
hower administration. 

In this timely and thought-provoking 
article, Mr. Hore tells the farmers of 
America that Congress is coming to them 
for opinions and answers before any 
new laws affecting agriculture go on the 
statute books. 

We all realize that agriculture is the 
basis of America’s economy. If we are 
to have a prosperous economy in Amer- 
ica, we must have a prosperous farm 
economy. 

Most of our basic agriculture legisla- 
tion will be in effect through 1954. 

The duty of the House Committee on 
Agriculture and the 83d Congress is to 
give America a strong and vibrant 
farm program that will insure a sound 
farm economy and protect the liberty 
and freedom of the farmers. 

Mr. Speaker, as a member of the 
House Committee on Agriculture and 
having the honor to represent in Con- 
gress a great agriculture district, I insert 
the above-mentioned article in its en- 
tirety. Icommend it highly to the Mem- 


. bers of Congress and others interested 


in agriculture. 
The magazine article is as follows: 


What kind of farm program do you think 
we need? Not only to meet present condi- 
tions but those we can reasonably expect 
in the years ahead. 

You will have the key part In answering 
this question. As you know, Congress is 
scheduled to deal with it in 1954. We in- 
tend to study all phases of the programs we 
have now as well as a number of new plans. 

But, above all, we want to know what 
farmers think about them. This is because 
they are most directly important to you and 
your future. You will have to live and work 
with the program that will be set up. 

Both the House and Senate Committees 
on Agriculture will begin hearings while 
Congress is still in session. These will be 
for the purpose of getting the views of farm- 
organization leaders, the Department of 
Agriculture, and others who find it con- 
venient to appear before us in Washington. 
But soon after the session ends the House 
Committee expects to go into all of the prin- 
cipal agricultural sections of the country. 
We want just as many of you as possible to 
have an opportunity to meet with us and 
give us the benefit of your ideas and ex- 
perience, If you cannot do so in person, 
we will welcome them by letter. 

We believe this is the way to arrive at a 
program that really fits your needs. You 
have had 20 years of experience with farm 
programs and can discuss them with us 
from a practical standpoint rather than 
theory. Besides, if we are to have successful 
farm programs in the future, farmers them- 
selves will have to take a larger part in pre- 
pering and running them. 

This was recognized by President Eisen- 
hower in the farm speeches he made last 
fall, in which he repeatedly emphasized the 
goal of genuinely farmer-run programs. He 
said further: We must, by using good, old- 
fashioned horse sense, figure out methods 
of main agriculture’s freedom, to 
shift patterns of production without losing 
the basic protections to which agriculture is 
entitled. We must realize that no formula 
developed at any particular time is infallible. 
Conditions change. What counts is being 
ae to do the right thing at the right 

e. 

Our present farm program, as far as price 

supports are concerned, is based on the 
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Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938. This 
act has been amended literally hundreds of 
times, with important revisions made in 1948 
and 1949. It was a farsighted piece of legis- 
lation and has served us well in many ways. 
But no program in any field that was set up 
in 1938 could be expected to apply too well 
to a world that has seen as many changes 
as this one has in the past 15 years. 

I think all of us can agree on what should 
be the two principal aims of our agricultural 
policy after 1954. The first is a reasonable 
stability of prices at levels that will afford 
farmers a fair share of the national income. 
The second is a productivity that will insure 
a continued supply of agricultural products 
sufficient to meet the needs of an expanding 
population at home and whatever obligations 
we may have abroad. The two tie into each 
other, for without stability of prices it will 
be difficult to assure the production that 
will be needed. 

If we are to achieve these aims we will have 
to take certain realities into consideration. 
One is the period of readjustment that al- 
ways follows inflation. Farming, because of 
its relative lack of control over production, 
markets, and prices, is especially vulnerable 
in such cycles. You have had two recent 
examples of the effects. The first began in 
January 1948, and caused the biggest drop 
in farm prices—amounting to almost 25 per- 
cent. But the outbreak of the Korean war 
changed the situation and brought on a re- 
newed inflation and recovery in farm prices, 
This, as you are only too well aware, has 
about spent its force so far as farming is 
concerned but not in respect to the prices 
for goods and services that you have to pay. 

The squeeze resulting from this situation 
has put agriculture at a present disadvan- 
tage. We must face the question of how 
much and what kind of protection for farm 
prices is needed if this readjustment is still 
in process in 1954. 

But we cannot plan a farm program only 
for a period of readjustment that may, and 
we hope will, be brief. We must also look 
toward the future. New forces, now being 
opened up by science and invention, new 
products and new opportunities are on the 
horizon. The resources of our great river 
basins are still to be developed, our highways 
largely rebuilt, and other internal improve- 
ments made. We can be confident that the 
never-satisfied American spirit will carry us 
on to still higher living standards. 

There will be more people to be provided 
with these higher living standards. Our 
population is growing at the rate of 214 
million a year. This means a steadily in- 
creasing need for farm products that before 
long will require a similar increase in the 
productivity of agriculture. And there are 
also the possibilities of expanding foreign 
trade, which is one of the aims of this 
administration. 

We must prepare a program that will 
carry out the two principal aims of our agri- 
cultural policy under these changing condi- 
tions. It will not be easy and may call for 
a wider choice of methods than we have had 
in the past. I think the proper approach to 
it was well stated recently by John H. Davis, 
president of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion and head of the Commodity Marketing 
and Adjustment Division of the USDA. In 
speaking before the Texas Cotton Association, 
Mr. Davis said: 

“We intend to start from where we are 
and move to something better. In other 
words, we shall not scrap the present pro- 
grams until we have something better. We 
expect to build on the experience of the 
past in order to make the future more secure 
and prosperous than the past.” 

It's for you to decide what is something 
better and how we can achieve it. In con- 
ducting our hearings over the country one 
object will be to acquaint members of the 
committee with farm problems and condi- 
tions in every area. But the principal pur- 
pose will be to get the ideas, views, and sug- 


gestions of farmers themselves. It might be 
helpful if I suggest certain questions that 
seem important to members of the commit- 
tee. Here are some on which we would like 
to have your thinking: 

Farmers are expected to take more re- 
sponsibility in developing and managing 
farm programs. How can this best be done? 

Is there a way to carry out a price-support 
program at 90 percent of parity for storable 
commodities without inviting excess produc- 
tion, acreage allotments, and marketing 
quotas? 

Would a flexible price-support program, 
with a range between 75 and 90 percent of 
parity, bring less production or require less 
in the way of controls? 

Would you prefer supports at 90 percent 
over those at a lower level even if they re- 
quired acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas? 

Should we try a system of Government- 
guaranteed loans, with the lending, storage, 
and handling carried out by private busi- 
ness and cooperatives? 

How large a supply of storable basic com- 
modities should we carry over from year to 
year for our own safety? 

Foreign trade plays a large part in the 
problems of some of our surplus-producing 
crops and in supporting prices forthem. So 
we would like to know your views on these 
questions, 

Do you feel it is important for us to ex- 
pand foreign markets for farm products? 
If so, what are the best methods of bringing 
this about? 

Many believe that a two-price system is 
the best solution. Under it, that part of the 
crop consumed in this country would 
get support prices based on parity and the 
exported part would go at world prices. Do 
you think we should try it and what sug- 
gestions do you have as to the mechanics 
by which a two-price system could be set up? 

Should producers of export crops be given 
a choice between a two-price system and 
restrictions on production? 

With certain farm commodities like dairy 
products very sensitive to competitive im- 
ports, and others like wheat and cotton de- 
pendent on markets abroad, what can we do 
in our trade policies to reconcile these con- 
flicts? ad 5 

Then there is the question of supporting 
prices for perishable products, which we are 
pledged to look into. What can be done in 
the way of supporting prices for them with- 
out involving losses such as have occurred 
with potatoes and butter? 

Can any price-support program for perish- 
ables be successful without control of produc- 
tion and marketing? 

Several voluntary price-insurance plans 
have been proposed. Should we try out one 
of them on perishable crops? 

In connection with marketing generally 
there are these questions for you to con- 
sider: 

How far can farmers meet their problems 
by exercising more control over marketing 
operations through cooperative action and 
marketing agreements? 

Can private business, which handles farm 
products, be bought into and made a part of 
farm programs? What further responsibil- 
ities do you feel it should assume? 

How much would an expansion of market- 
ing research help in bringing about better 
prices for farm products? Should we en- 


courage research to find new uses for farm 


products? 

The second aim of our agricultural policy— 
a productivity equal to our future needs 
depends in large measure on what we do 
about research and conservation of our soil 
and water resources, These are questions 
that interest all of us: 

Should appropriations for farm research 
be increased? 


How can our soil and water conservation 
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ister it? How should conservation be paid 
for when it is part of a watershed program? 

Do you think the agricultural conservation 
payment program should be retained, made a 
part of a single conservation program or 
dropped? 

Would a program of insured, long-term 
loans for carrying out soil-conservation prac- 
tices be useful to you? 

And, in respect to farm credit in general, 
are existing sources and types of credit, both 
private and Government, adequate for pres- 
ent-day farming? If not, what improve- 
ments would you suggest? 

I know that some of these questions will 
not interest all of you, but every one of them 
has some bearing on our present and future 
farm prosperity. If we, and by we I mean all 
of us, can find the right answers to them we 
will go far toward building a program that 
meets the needs of agriculture and of the 
country. 

We are the world’s greatest industrial Na- 
tion. But we are also the world’s greatest 
agricultural Nation. It is the sum of these 
two things that gives us our abundance, 
strength and leadership. 

That is why I feel that all of us who have 
anything to do with determining farm pol- 
icies, farmers, farm organizations, our agri- 
cultural colleges and research agencies, the 
Department of Agriculture and Congress, 
should wholeheartedly work together in this 
effort. 

While every group I have mentioned will 
undoubtedly make some useful contribu- 
tions, the farmers’ is the most important. 
This is because no farm program can succeed 
that does not have the enlisted and active 
Puppart of those who live and work on the 
and, 


The Atomic Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM E. HESS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1953 oN 


Mr. HESS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following radio broadcast by 
Congressman F. EDWARD HEBERT over sta- 
aS WNOE, New Orleans, La., May 26, 


There can be no doubt that since he be- 
came chairman of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy, Congressman 
W. STERLING COLE, of New York, has humane 
ized the program. 

Before Congressman Corn became the 
chairman of the joint committee the shroud 
of secrecy and detachment was thrown about 
the whole program to a degree which in many 
instances approached the absurd. 

When I was selected to go to Einewetok 
as the representative of the Committee on 
Armed Services, I was the only member of 
that committee present as such. My col- 
leagues MELVIN PRICE of Illinois and Con- 
gressman Col were also present, but they 
were there as members of the joint commit- 
tee and not as members of the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

Less than 100 official observers, including 
the Army, Navy, Marines, and Air Force, were 
present when the great bang occurred. 

This week at Yucca Flats there are in ex- 
cess of 60 Members of Congress alone pres- 
ent. Since STERLING Cote became chairman 
of the joint committee more than 200 Mem- 
bers of the Congress have witnessed the 


various shots which have taken place in 


Nevada, If any Member of Congress didn't 


program be improved and who should admin- ¢ witness a shot it was because he didn’t want 
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to witness one, or preferred not to attend. 
It certainly wasn’t because he was not in- 
vited. Congressman Core followed the pat- 
tern of cooperation established by President 
Eisenhower, by inviting all Members to at- 
tend a shot. The President invited every- 
body in the Senate and the House to luncheon 
at the White House and it was entirely up 
to them, So it has been with the atomic 
program since STERLING COLE became chair- 
man. 

The Cole policy has gone a long way to 
make Members of Congress more a part of 
the team. They have been given the chance 
and the opportunity to feel that they are 
integral parts of the program and not ex- 
cluded outsiders looked upon with suspicion. 

While I can well appreciate the necessity 
of security in the atomic program, it has al- 
Ways seemed to me that it has been a little 
overdone. As one of my colleagues recently 
told me after witnessing one of the earlier 
shots: 

“They made us sign a lot of papers and 
kept telling us not to talk about the bomb, 
and the longer they explained things to us 
the less I knew about until I didn’t know 
anything at all until I heard it all explained 
over one of the gaming tables in Las Vegas 
the next night and later read about it all in 
the newspapers.” 

Perhaps my colleague was being facetious 
but his observation certainly points up the 
absurdity of the tightlipped policy which 
closed the door to everybody except those 
who really wanted to steal the secrets. 

Not only have Members of Congress been 
brought into closer contact and understand- 
ing of the atomic program under STERLING 
Coe, but each week there is a summary of 
events and happenings in connection with 
the program sent to each Member of Congress 
from the joint committee. This is another 
innovation which should pay off in big divi- 
dends in the final analysis. 

» Two years ago, when I wrote the only eye- 
witness description of the big bang at Eni- 
wetok, there was hue and cry from news- 
paper reporters and radio commentators in 
spite of the fact I had cleared the entire 
story for security with the Atomic Energy 
Commission. One of the most caustic of the 
newspaper critics not only repeated the 
things which I had written but went out 
of his way to explain in detail what alleged 
helpful material was contained in the ar- 
ticle. My approved article was in generali- 
ties. My critic's not censored analytical ar- 
ticle was in minute detail with explanation. 
I don't believe either article gave any bene- 
ficial information to anybody, but if either 
did, it was his and certainly not mine. 

» Congressman COLE, an old and valued per- 
sonal friend of mine, with whom I have trav- 
eled the world over, has earned the gratitude 
of the American people for his enlightened 
leadership in a new approach to the atomic 
energy security problem. He deserves the 
commendation not only of his colleagues in 
the Congress but the American people. Give 
it to him, 


Federal Income-Tax Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1953 


Mr, YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been said and written relative to a 
‘reduction in the personal Federal 
,income-tax rates. However, we do not 
meet the Federal expenditures out of tax 
rates but rather from the income pro- 


duced by those rates, and I do not believe 
that there has been enough discussion 
about the best way to produce the neces- 
sary revenue. The history of the income 
tax proves that after a reduction of the 
personal income-tax rates the revenue 
has actually increased. 

For instance, in 1921 the personal ex- 
emptions were increased from $2,000 to 
$2,500 for married persons, credit for 
dependents was increased from $200 to 
$400, and the normal rate of taxes was 
reduced from 6 to 4 percent, and the top 
bracket from 12 to 8 percent. In the 
year 1921 the return from the individual 
income taxes was $719,387,000. In 1922 
it was $861,057,000. 

Again in 1924 the revenue act was 
changed, and the normal tax was reduced 
from 4 to 2 percent and the top bracket 
from 8 to6 percent. In 1923 the revenue 
was $661,666,000 and 1924 it jumped to 
$704,265,000 and in 1925 to $734,555,000. 

The 1926 revenue act again increased 
the exemptions for married persons from 
$2,500 to $3,500 and for single persons 
from $1,000 to $1,500. The normal tax 
was reduced from 2 to 1% percent, the 
top bracket from 6 to 5 percent. The 
revenue in 1926 from this source was 
$732,471,000; in 1927, $830,639,000; and 
in 1928, $1,164,254,000. 

When the Republican 80th Congress 
came into control, the amount of the 
deficit or appropriated but unexpended 
funds was in excess of $20,200,000,000. 
Taxes were reduced with the result that 
in 2 years the $20,200,000,000 deficit was 
eliminated, $5,000,000,000 had been ap- 
plied on the reduction of the public debt, 
and a surplus of some $8 billion was left 
in the Treasury. 

There is such a thing as reaching the 
point of diminishing returns in taxation, 
and I believe that the rates now levied on 
personal income are in that category 
and that if a reasonable reduction in 
rates were made, tlre Government, as in 
the past, would actually receive more 
revenue. 


Are Partisan Politics Being Injected Into 
National Defense? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1953 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing recent weeks, and more particularly 
during the last few days, an increasing 
number of our Democratic colleagues 
have been attempting to seize what they 
believe to be an opportunity to portray 
themselves as ardent supporters of the 
present administration in the overall in- 
terest of this country. More specifically, 
in both Houses of Congress and off the 
floors of both Houses, they have seized 
upon the reported budget recommenda- 
tions for the armed services as a means 
through which they hope to convince 
many people that they alone have the 
requisite knowledge to specify the sums 
which must be spent in order to provide 
for an adequate defense, - 
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In the Evening Star last night Gould 
Lincoln wrote a very intelligent and pen- 
etrating commentary upon these efforts. 
I am including the full column so that 
the record will be entirely clear as Con- 
gress approaches the difficult and vitally 
important task of determining the 
amount of such appropriations. 

I doubt if any of those who have en- 
gaged in what Mr. Lincoln describes as 
the “current bitter attacks upon Secre- 
tary of Defense Wilson” can successfully 
dispute Mr. Lincoln’s conclusion that 
they “are camouflaging an assault upon 
President Eisenhower” or that “they 
have not quite the courage yet to de- 
nounce the President himself.” 

Of more importance is Mr. Lincoln’s 
incontrovertible point— 

If the American people cannot trust Gen- 
eral Eisenhower in military decisions such as 
these, whom can they trust? 


May I suggest that those who are so 
quick to take on the role of infallible 
experts in the field of armed services ac- 
tivities might well tone down their caus- 
tic criticism until they and the Ameri- 
can people can have some of the facts 
as to the huge expenditures which were 
made under the previous administration. 

For my part, I am entirely satisfied 
that the chairman of the Republican 
conference committee of the Senate 
has issued a challenge to our colleagues 
in the minority which they will not be 
able to accept. He has publicly dared 
them to make a political issue of the 
administration recommendations, He 
insists that the country will support the 
judgment of President Eisenhower. I 
have supreme confidence that this is a 
fact, and I hope those who are now talk- 
ing so loudly in critical terms will have 
the courage to try to back up their wild 
charges. 

One aspect of this partisan contro- 
versy which may not now be entirely 
clear is that it will undoubtedly give 
considerable encouragement to the 
forces of communism which we have 
been and are attempting to combat 
throughout the world. An unreasoned 
and purely partisan attempt to make it 
appear that this administration is de- 
liberately seeking to weaken and under- 
mine the strentgth of our armed services 
can well be interpreted, even though 
mistakenly, by the Communist leaders 
as an admission of weakness which they 
could seek to capitalize upon. Here 
again, I do hope that the natural desire 
for victory and the utilization of parti- 
san means of achievement will not lead 
to further irresponsible statements. 

Before completing this brief state- 
ment, I want to make entirely clear for 
the record a glaring instance of an at- 
tempt to take political advantage of a 
situation which developed here in the 
House during the last 2 days. So far as 
I know, it is the first time when partisan 
politics has been injected into the con- 
sideration of one of the best Federal, 
State, and local programs we have. 

During the consideration of the recent 
Labor-Health, Education, and Welfare 
appropriation bill, our colleagues in 
the minority attempted to push through 
an appropriation of $75 million. It 
should be made clear that this was not 
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the recommendation of the present ad- 
ministration. Rather, it was the recom- 
mendation of the former administration. 
Having failed in that attempt, when I 
submitted an amendment, which would 
have provided for the recommendation of 
the present administration, it received 
substantial support from the Republican 
side of the House. It was obvious to all 
who were on the floor that a substantial 
number on the Democratic side of the 
House simply declined to vote on this 
amendment, with the result that it was 
defeated. The overall strategy became 
apparent yesterday when the motion to 
recommit submitted by the minority pro- 
posed to provide $75 million, the amount 
recommended by the repudiated Demo- 
cratic administration. This strategy 
backfired’ although it had been widely 
commented in the press that the minor- 
ity felt confident that it would succeed 
because of the anticipated support from 
the Republican side of the House. An 
examination of the rollcall will make it 
clear that the sheer fact was it received 
substantial support from the Republican 
side of the House—from many who hon- 
estly and sincerely supported and pre- 
ferred the $60-million proposal intro- 
duced by the present administration. 
The only conclusion that can be drawn 
from this is that partisan politics was 
unfortunately injected into a program 
where such politics never before existed 
and that the major portion of the re- 
sponsibility for the current situation of 
providing $10 million less than the 
amount the present administration rec- 
ommended must rest with those who see 
fit to take advantage of the situation 
which existed. While I believe and hope 
that an adjustment will be made in the 
other body which will ultimately become 
law, should there be any disposition on 
the part of anyone to try to make politi- 
cal capital out of the proceedings here on 
Monday and Tuesday of this week, the 
actual facts should be available for the 
record as a basis of refutation of any 
political claims. I sincerely hope that 
this will mark the end to partisan ma- 
neuvering as to a program which has 
been so widely accepted throughout the 
United States as a sound and construc- 
tive effort to solve the important and 
extremely difficult problems involved, 
heretofore without any trace of partisan- 
ship. 

I am now including a column written 
by Gould Lincoln appearing in the Eve- 
ning Star of yesterday under the title 
of “The Political Mill.” The headlines 
to this article pose a very real challenge 
to those who are engaging in these at- 
tacks. The headlines read: “Blast at 
Wilson Is Really an Attack on President” 
and “Democrats Have Not Courage To 
Denounce Eisenhower.” 

The full article is as follows: 

THE POLITICAL MILL 

The Democrats, in their current bitter at- 
tacks upon Secretary of Defense Wilson, are 
camoufiaging an assault upon President 
Eisenhower. They are calling for Mr. Wil- 
son's official head—on the theory he is scut- 
tling national defense in the program of 
appropriations and expenditures for the 
fiscal year 1954, and for the following year. 
They haven’t quite the courage yet to de- 
nounce the President himself, 
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The President is fully cognizant, however, 
of the details and effect of the defense pro- 
gram which Mr. Wilson has submitted to 
Congress. It is unthinkable that the pro- 
gram has been laid before that body without 
his approval. As a trained military man 
and as Commander in Chief, it is equally 
unthinkable that President Eisenhower 
would put his seal of approval on a program 
that threatens the national defense. If the 
American people cannot trust General Eisen- 
hower in military decisions such as these, 
whom can they trust? 


ASTRONOMICAL SUM 


The spearhead of the Democratic attack 
upon Secretary Wilson is the proposed cut in 
appropriations for the Air Force. The re- 
vised budget request for the Air Force for 
fiscal year 1954 is $11,690,000,000. The esti- 
mated carryover from previous appropria- 
tions for the Air Force is $28,480,000,000. 
This means a total of $40,170,000,000 avail- 
able for the Air Force in fiscal year 1954, an 
astronomical sum which the Air Force could 
not possibly spend in that period. The re- 
vised budget request, however, cut $5 billion 
from the Truman budget for that branch of 
the service. Looking into the future, Mr. 
Wilson's critics charge that this cut threatens 
the eventual strength of the Air Force in a 
disastrous manner, Mr. Wilson to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

Senator MILLIKIN, of Colorado, chairman 
of the Republican conference committee of 
the Senate, has dared the Democrats to make 
a political issue of the proposed Air Force 
money cuts, insisting the country will sup- 
port the Judgment of President Eisenhower 
as to the air strength we should have. The 
Colorado Senator, when he issued his chal- 
lenge, may have had in mind an investigation 
which is about to be Iaunched into spending 
by the Air Force in recent years. A subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Armed Forces Commit- 
tee, headed by Senator Brinces, of New 
Hampshire, will begin this investigation 
June 2. If reports are true, the waste of 
funds that will be turned up will shock the 
American people. In one quarter it is said 
that large sums might as well have been 
dumped in the Atlantic Ocean. The other 
members of this subcommittee are Senators 
FLANDERS, of Vermont, and Durr, of Pennsyl- 
vania, Republicans, and Senators BYRD, of 
Virgina, and SYMINGTON, of Missouri, Demo- 
crats. The word is going out that it would 
be better to go slow on demands for greater 
appropriations for the Air Force until all 
the facts are known. 

GLOVES COME OFF 

The Democrats in Congress—or some of 
them—are beginning to take the gloves off, 
in preparation for a barefist fight with the 
Republican opposition. Senator LYNDON 
JOHNSON of Texas, the minority leader of 
the Senate, addressing the Women’s National 
Democratic Club here, asked: 

“Does our Defense Department think that 
fewer ships, fewer guns, and fewer planes 
mean greater strength to defend our country 
against communism? The American people 
are a proud people. They are strong in their 
confidence; firm in their determination to 
defend their country. They did not vote 
(in 1952) for weakness and confusion. They 
did not call for a reduction in their fighting 
power.” 

There was much more to the Johnson 
speech, criticizing the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration. In it the Democratic leader said 
the people are seeking firm direction, and 
he added: “If the constitutional leader 
does not lead, there follows first disenchant- 
ment, then disillusionment, and finally com- 
plete despair.” Here is the suggestion, if 
nothing more, that President Eisenhower is 
not providing that leadership. 

A demand will be made that President 
Eisenhower himself defend the details of 
the national defense program, In his recent 
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address to the Nation on taxes and defense, 
the President did give his approval in a 
general way to the defense budget. Members 
of Congress, including some of those who 
are strongly favorable to the President, will 
wish to hear from him more specifically in 
regard to items of the program before they 
vote for it. Nor does it appear likely the 
President will hesitate. On the contrary, 
it may be expected the President will ex- 
press himself firmly. 


The Administration’s Fiscal Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1953 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I am pre- 
senting for the Recorp a statement I 
made yesterday in an interview with 
the Chicago Tribune on the administra- 
tion’s program to cut the cost of Gov- 
ernment, balance the budget, and give 
the people tax relief, 

I am confident the vast majority of 
the American people approve and will 
actively support the administration’s 
program to place our country on a sound 
fiscal basis. In the final analysis, a 
sound fiscal policy is our first line of 
defense. The American people under- 
stand that our whole national security 
depends upon our having a balanced 
budget and a sound dollar. 

The above-mentioned article follows: 


To make this free country sound, strong, 
and secure—militarily, economically, and 
morally—the Republican Party is committed. 
To the complete fulfillment of this commit- 
ment the Eisenhower administration's pro- 
gram is dedicated. 

Under the forthright leadership of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, with the cooperation of 
the Republican majority in Congress, the 
country is being rescued from the quicksands 
of socialism. We are engaged in repairing 
the damage wrought by 20 years of misrule. 
In this rebuilding effort we first seek to 
make certain that the national foundations 
are sound and firm in every respect. 

Year after year of reckless spending, defl- 
cit financing, ever mounting public debt 
and taxes, has weakened the Nation’s eco- 
nomic foundation. With President Eisen- 
hower this shameful era of fiscal irresponsi- 
bility has ended. For the first time in a 
generation a President has made a balanced 
budget and a sound dollar the basis of his 
domestic program. Upon this foundation 
only can a strong economy be built. 

In this tremendous job of rebuilding and 
revitalizing, we must do first things first. 
We must first cut the cost of Government, 
It must be done without impairing a single 
essential function of Government. This 
can be done and is being done as rapidly 
and as thoroughly as this brief period of only 
4 months from January 20 has permitted. 

In this brief period the Truman budget 
has been reviewed, and the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration has recommended extraordi- 
nary, substantial reductions to the Congress. 
The appropriation bills passed by the House 
to date make still further reductions, al- 
though the resistance to certain proposed 
cuts is becoming more and more pronounced. 
If we are to economize all must be willing 
to sacrifice with the realization that it is 
not what we would like to have but what 
we can afford, 
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The two major appropriation bills, for 
defense and foreign aid, have not yet been 
reported by the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations for floor action. We confident- 
ly believe that both items can, should, and 
will be reduced by the Congress without 
injury to our national security. 

Various other steps are being taken by 
the administration and by the Congress for 
still further reductions. In this brief pe- 
riod of 4 months, six reorganization plans 
have been submitted by President Eisen- 
hower to the Congress. One has gone into 
effect. The others are being studied in com- 
mittees. 

Legislation is presently being considered 
to establish a commission to make an ex- 
haustive study of whole field of State-Fed- 
eral relations in taxes and the numerous 
Federal grants-in-aid programs. 

There is in process a continuing reexami- 
nation of existing programs and activities 
looking to further substantial savings in the 
Federal budget. There will doubtless be re- 
quired some changes in existing legislation 
which now impose mandatory costs on the 
Federal Government not now warranted 
either by changing circumstances or the 
budgetary situation. 

In short, the Eisenhower administration, 
with the cooperation of the Republican ma- 
jority in Congress, has set itself to the difi- 
cult task of cutting the cost of Government 
that the people may have a balanced budget 
and a sound dollar. Any such broad pro- 
gram of reorganization and retrenchment 
to be sound and orderly takes time and pa- 
tience, as well as courage and persistence. 

With his customary frankness and intel- 
lectual. honesty, President Eisenhower out- 
lined the budgetary situation to the Amer- 
ican people in his recent radio address. He 
suggested that any reduction in taxes be 
temporarily postponed for 6 months in order 
that the country may be assured of a sound 
fiscal foundation. He asked only for suf- 
ficient time within which to achieve even 
more substantial expenditure reductions. 
He believes, as I do, that taxes are too high 
and need to be reduced. And he believes, 
as I do, this can only be accomplished after 
we have first insured a balanced budget and 
a sound dollar as the foundation for a strong 
national economy. 

The question is not whether there is a need 
for a tax reduction. There is. The question 
is not whether the people should be granted 
a tax reduction. They should. The ques- 
tion is not even whether there will be a tax 
reduction under the Eisenhower program. 
There will be. 

The only question at issue is when. And 
we cannot answer that question until we 
at least have had opportunity to act on the 
appropriation bills, meet the essential re- 
quirements of Government and have had 
opportunity to balance the budget. To do 
otherwise would be at the risk of the coun- 
try’s fiscal stability and security. To do 
otherwise might readily amount to a fraud 
on the average American family who would 
find any tax relief granted eaten up by high- 
er prices created by Government deficit. 

The position I take is not any different 
than the position I took as a candidate for 
reelection to Congress. During the cam- 
paign last fall, the Danville, II., Junior 
Chamber of Commerce submitted to me, and 
to my opponent, a questionnaire in which 
this very question was raised. My answer 
was published in the Danville Commercial- 
News prior to the election. 

I stated that I believed the cost of Gov- 
ernment could be reduced and the balanced 
budget realized so that a tax reduction could 
be made. I emphasized, however, and these 
are the exact words: “I frankly doubt that it 
will be possible to reduce taxes in the first 
session of the next Congress. It seems to 
me to be sounder policy to consider this in 
the second session in order that we may have 
the benefit of adjusting taxes to the realities 


-of budget experience resulting from a pro- 
gram of an economy-minded President and 
an economy-minded Republican Congress.” 

That was my position before the election, 
and it is my position now. It was President 
Eisenhower's position then and now. It 
is the only honest position for anyone to 
take who believes, as I do, that our whole 
national security rests upon our first achiev- 
ing a balanced budget and a sound dollar. 

The Republican Party platform on which 
the President and Republican Members of 
Congress campaigned reads: “We advocate 
reduction of expenditures by the elimination 
of waste and extravagance so that the budget 
will be balanced and a general tax reduction 
can be made.” That is the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration’s pledge. It is my pledge. It 
will be fulfilled. 

In this pledge, the order in which these 
things are to occur should be especially 
noted: first, a reduction of expenditures; 
second, a balanced budget; and, then, a gen- 
eral tax reduction. This is the program 
that is being put into effect that our coun- 
try may rest on a sound economic founda- 
tion. It is a program for a sound, strong, 
and secure America. 

In this program for economy and a bal- 
anced budget, looking toward a general tax 
reduction, the Republican Party is not 
breaking faith with the American people. 
It is, indeed, fulfilling its promises. 

“Rome was not built in a day.” Nor can 
the accumulative effect of New Deal-Fair 
Deal fiscal recklessness and irresponsibility 
be repaired in a day. 


Three and One-Half Percent GI Loans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1953 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, our dis- 
tinguished colleague from New York 
(Mr. Koch! has joined me today in in- 
troducing a bill to provide lower interest 
rates on mortgages and loans to veterans. 

No one can deny that our veterans are 
entitled to every possible assistance in 
acquiring their own homes, 

The policy of the Nation as presently 
written into our statutes, provides that 
interest on the veterans loans should be 
as low as possible. z 

Because of the recent action of the 
Treasury Department, acquiesced in by 
the White House, interest on veterans 
loans has been pushed up one half per- 
cent a year. That means the cost to the 
veteran of carrying his mortgage on his 
home has been boosted 25 percent. 

The plan is simple. Itis not manda- 
tory, but permissive. Yet it is, in our 
opinion, so good that it should bring 
large sums into the money market for 
loans to veterans. 

The bill provides that interest shall be 
tax exempt on any and all GI loans here- 
after made with an interest rate of not 
more than 3% percent per annum. 

The loss of revenue to the Federal 
Government by such tax exemption will 
be infinitesimal. 

We are pleased to give credit for this 
idea to our very good friend, Andrew S, 

¿ Roscoe, president of the South Brooklyn 
_ Savings and Loan Association. 
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He wrote on March 20, 1953, as follows: 


The 4-percent rate, @ombined with the 
guaranty or insurance by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, constitutes the floor under the 
program. As you know, Congress deemed it 
necessary to expand, several times, the per- 
centage and/or amount of guaranty to at- 
tract financing. The percentage and limits 
of insurance appear to be sound and we 
cannot find trace of any resistance to GI 
lending arising out of the quality or guaranty 
of insurance, 

The interest-rate question, however, is a 
different story. Money rates are tightening, 
Tax-exempt municipal bonds requiring no 
servicing, outside of cutting of coupons, now 
yield up to 3% percent. Conventional mort- 
gage rates firmed and the lending fraternity 
is seeking an increase in the GI rate. 

Tax-exempt municipal securities are at- 
tracting funds in large blocs, for obvious 
reasons, and taxable investments are provid- 
ing the top yields of the past two decades. 
I consider the GI program, which has been 
very successful, exposed to grave peril unless 
the question of rate is given adequate 
attention. 

I am firmly convinced that a rate in excess 
of 4 percent will cause hardships to the vet- 
erans, will increase the cost of their shelter, 
and will slow down purchase of homes by 
veterans, which in turn, will affect the hous- 
ing starts. 

After having given careful consideration 
to the overall picture, I urge you to sponsor 
a project for the purposes of retaining the 
4-percent rate, but making the income aris- 
ing out of interest on veterans’ home mort- 
gages tax-exempt. It is generally conceded 
that the cost of servicing a mortgage is 
around one-half of 1 percent. The munici- 
pal tax-exempt securities yield 344 percent. 
Therefore, a 3% -percent-plus- - pereent rate 
on a tax-exempt basis would be a fair and 
equitable arrangement both for the lender 
and for the veteran. 

Concerning the amount of mortgage funds 
involved. I received the following telegram 
from the economist of our trade association: 

“Since inception Veterans’ Administration 
through January had guaranteed or insured 
2,901,147 home loans, amounting to $18,- 
725,148,000; 343,605 with original principal; 
$1,791,582,000 paid off completely. No offi- 
cial figure on amount now outstanding. I 
would estimate about $12,200,000,000.” 

Considering that the aggregate interest 
paid by veterans to all lenders is less than 
$500 million a year and as most of the 
mortgages are held by quasi-tax-exempt in- 
stitutions, the loss to the Treasury by way of 
taxes, according to my estimates would be 
less than $50 million a year. 


Mr. Speaker, we urge the speedy en- 
actment of this very necessary legis- 
lation, 


The Desperate Need for Funds for Medical 
Research Laboratory Facilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 25, 1953 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, al- 
though I support the bill before the 
House I am deeply disappointed that it 
ncludes no funds for desperately needed 

edical research laboratory facilities. 

With the general postwar increase in 

. the Nation’s medical research effort 
many non-Federal institutions found 
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that the factor limiting the scope and 
nature of their medical research investi- 
gations was a severe shortage of labora- 
tory space. The financial condition of 
medical research centers—and particu- 
larly of medical school—was such that 
they could not undertake, without aid, 
the needed research laboratory construc- 
tion program. 

When the evidence was brought before 
the 80th Congress that many promising 
research projects were being held up 
because of the lack of facilities in which 
to conduct this research the Congress 
appropriated funds for the construction 
of heart and cancer research centers on 
the condition that the funds be matched 
by local contributions. 

During 1948-50 approximately $22 
million was made available for construc- 
tion of medical research laboratories 
and related facilities. The results of 
that program over the 3-year period 
exceeded the high hopes that were held 
for it. Construction of 89 research 
facilities was achieved, involving both 
the building of new facilities and the ex- 
pansion of existing laboratories. In the 
great majority of cases the Federal 
funds were added to those raised locally 
and frequently, the availability of Fed- 
eral funds provided the needed stimulus 
to local fund-raising programs. 

This vital construction program was 
suspended in 1950 coincident with the 
outbreak of hositilities in Korea. In 
that year and the following two the Con- 
gress went along with the decision of 
the Bureau of the Budget not to provide 
construction funds on the grounds that 
critical building materials were needed 
for the mobilization effort. 

In 1952 the Bureau of the Budget made 
a new study of the medical research con- 
struction situation. Its technical experts 
decided that the building material sit- 
uation had eased up appreciably. It 
therefore proposed, in January of 1953, 
an appropriation of $15 million for the 
construction of research facilities. 

This $15 million was only a token sum. 
Actually the National Institutes of 
Health has received construction re- 
quests in the amount of $147 million for 
essential research laboratory construc- 
tion from universities, medical schools, 
specialized institutes, and hospitals in 
practically every State in the Union. 

For example, the National Institute 
of Mental Health has received construc- 
tion requests in excess of $22 million 
for the building of laboratories and psy- 
chiatric units to carry on the fight 
against a disease which costs the Nation 
more than a billion dollars a year. Al- 
though this Institute was set up by law 
in 1946 it has never received 1 cent in 
research construction money. However, 
the Bureau of the Budget did recommend 
$2,500,000 in mental health construction 
money for 1954. 

When the Congress was given the re- 
vised budget figures though, all research 
construction sums had been cut out. I 
am a little puzzled by this. The very 
same technicians in the Bureau of the 
Budget reviewed all the evidence very 
carefully late in 1952 and decided, after 
the most careful study, to remove the 
freeze on this necessary construction and 
recommended the sum of $15 million 
for it. Yet, a few short months later, 


although the evidence is still as pre- 
ponderant as ever, we are told this re- 
search construction is not necessary. 

I am afraid this action was entirely 
arbitrary on the part of the Bureau of 
the Budget and, as a result of it, many 
of the most competent research men in 
the country will be unable to carry on 
their work effectively. Medical research 
today is a complex thing, far removed 
from the one-room basement of a gen- 
eration ago. You cannot fit the enor- 
mous betatron used in today’s cancer re- 
search into a cubbyhole. The powerful 
machines of modern research need prop- 
er housing in up-to-date units. 

I hope that the Bureau of the Budget 
pays more attention to the evidence 
when it draws up the budget for fiscal 
year 1955, and if it fails again to provide 
funds for construction the Congress will 
be forced to override its decision. 


Emergency Immigration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1953 


Mr. HOLTZMAN, Mr. Speaker, one 
of the affirmative measures with respect 
to opening the doors of our country to 
the many fugitives from Communist ter. 
ror and oppression is the Watkins bill. 

This bill is not designed to nor does 
it ever begin to solve the problem of 
immigration, but it will, however, mo- 
mentarily at least, help the people who 
now need asylum and refuge most. 

I urge the Members of the House to 
consider it favorably. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial appearing in the 
New York Times of Tuesday, May 26, 
entitled “Emergency Immigration”: 

EMERGENCY IMMIGRATION 


The Watkins bill to admit an additional 
240,000 immigrants from Europe during the 
next 2 years has its faults, but it can be of 
real help to victims of Communist persecu- 
tion and to the more overcrowded of our 
European allies. It represents the minimum 
that the United States ought to be prepared 
to do on humanitarian, political, and eco- 
nomic grounds, and as a matter of mere self- 
interest. 

The proposal is an answer to President 
Eisenhower's recent request (and to that of 
President Truman more than a year ago) 
that our immigration barriers be relaxed suf- 
ficiently to provide some slight relief for 
the population pressures of Western Europe 
as well as for the refugees from communism 
who have risked everything to gain the free 
world. 

The bill makes no attempt to solve these 
problems. It is a cautious measure. It re- 
tains practically all of the ultrasevere and 
undemocratic restrictions of the McCarran 
Act, and it even sets up a special priority 
for farm labor, which to some extent could 
interfere with its humanitarian aspects. It 
allots nearly half the 240,000 extra visas to 
residents of West Germany, including the 
German expellees from Eastern Europe. It 
still harps on the ethnic origin concept of 
immigration law. But it does give hope to 
our friends and allies; it does indicate that 
the United States continues to recognize its 
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human responsibility. It does allow 7 
times as many Italians to emigrate to the 
United States during the next 2 years as the 
normal quota provides for; 3 times as many 
Dutch; 30 times as many Greeks. It can 
take care-of thousands of genuine escapees 
rom Communist terror. 

The temporary nature of the Watkins bill 
is indicated by its very title, “Emergency 
Migration Act of 1953.” It ought to be con- 
sidered entirely on its own merits as a palli- 
ative, and on that basis we trust it will be 
passed. But its consideration should give 
Congress no warrant to forget the Presi- 
dent's separate recommendations for revi- 
sion of some of the more savage provisions 
of the McCarran Act. 


One-Cent Power: Symbol for Better 
Livi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1953 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an address 
entitled “One-Cent Power: Symbol for 
Better Living.” This address was made 
by Owen W. Hurd before the Northwest 
Public Power Association on May 7, 1953. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Recently, on a trip East, I ran across a 
newspaper advertisement which read some- 
thing like this: “Electricity is today's big- 
gest bargain. While everything else is going 
up, your electric company is holding down 
electric rates. Use low-cost electricity plenti- 
fully. Electricity is cheap. The more you 
use, the cheaper it gets.” 

So I looked up the rate schedule of the 
utility and found, to my utter amazement, 
that the first step in the residential rate 
schedule was 6 cents per kilowatt-hour and 
the final, or lowest, step was 3 cents per kilo- 
watt-hour. If you really go all electric, you 
get down to the low-cost power rate of 3 
cents per kilowatt-hour. This is what people 
in many areas are told is low-cost power. 

How can the public be protected against 
this technique of the big lie? Our systems, 
by sheer hard work and the most economical 
management have earned the legitimate 
reputations which are suggested by such 
expressions as low-cost power, cheap elec- 
tricity, and reasonable rates. Several years 
ago a former president of this association, 
Ford Northrop, stated our ideal to be the 
furnishing of the best possible electric serv- 
ice at the lowest possible rates.” Who would 
think that the advertising agencies of the 
private electric corporations would steal the 
idea of low-cost power and apply it to the 
exorbitant rate schedules which they are im- 
posing upon people in many areas. Yet it 
is a fact. The companies have stolen our 
labels. We do not have a monopoly on the 
expression, “low-cost power.” We do have 
the goods which should go under that label. 
I think the best answer to this problem is 
to find a better label. For this reason I sug- 
gest that we aim at and use a new slogan or 
motto: 1-cent power. 

By i-cent power I mean the supply of 
electric service to all residents in the service 
area of a utility at an average rate of 1 
cent per kilowatt-hour. For the purpose of 
these remarks I am omitting rural rates, 
commercial rates, and industrial rates. The 
aim is 1-cent power in the home. 
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Anyone can steal the words “low-cost 
power,” but no one can steal “1-cent power” 
unless and until he cuts his exorbitant rates 
down to that level. 


ONE-CENT POWER IS NOW TECHNOLOGICALLY 
POSSIBLE 


Practically every urban household in the 
Province of Ontario has available an abun- 
dant supply of electricity at an average rate 
of about 1 cent per kilowatt-hour. In fact 
42 Ontario cities have rates well under 1 
cent per kilowatt-hour. Outstanding is the 
city of Fort William with its 35,000 popula- 
tion. Power is sold at the spectacularly low 
figure of 0.669 cent per kilowatt-hour or 
two-thirds of a cent for residential use. 

Within the United States there appear to 
be nine urban electric systems in the Pacific 
Northwest and nine more in the Tennessee 
Valley which qualify for what Gus Norwood 
calls the 1-Cent Club.” Thus on the North 
American continent we have 60 utilities sell- 
ing electricity for residential purposes at 
average rates under 1 cent a kilowatt-hour. 

The nine Northwest utilities are Vera Ir- 
rigation District which in 1951 sold energy 
for home use at 0.81 cent, Monmouth at 
0.82, Salem Electric 0.83, Canby 0.85, Forest 
Grove 0.89, Tacoma 0.94, McMinnville 0.94, 
Milton-Freewater 0.95 and Grand Coulee 0.96 
cent. 

These 60 low-cost power agencies have 
certain common characteristics: (1) source 
of power in all cases is chiefiy hydro, (2) 
area served is urban, and (3) all systems are 
publicly owned. 

My purpose in citing these 60 systems is 
to suggest that their combined experience is 
conclusive evidence that the electric utility 
industry has reached the point in its tech- 
nological development where we can safely 
expect 1-cent power for household use in 
favorably situated hydro areas where the 
utility is publicly owned and serves an ur- 
ban area. 

The next step is to explore where it is 
reasonable to expect that steam generation 
areas will also be able to get down to 1 cent. 
I am convinced after seeing the excellent 
performance records of the new TVA steam 
plants that we have also reached the tech- 
nological stage of development where we 
can expect 1-cent power in certain steam 
areas. Back in 1920 it used to take 3 pounds 
of coal to produce a kilowatt-hour. TVA 
led the way at the Watts Bar steam plant 
by getting the rate down to eight-tenths of 
1 pound per kilowatt-hour. The national 
average today because of the many high 
pressure and large size steam plants is about 
1.1 pounds per kilowatt-hour. Furthermore 
TVA has been locating the steam plants so 
as to cut the cost of coal handling. Taking 
into account the advantages which TVA has 
utilized in its steam plant program, it is 
interesting to note that their cost of power 
at the bus bar ranges from 2.3 to 3.9 mills 
per kilowatt-hour. Last year the average 
cost of power to TVA distributors was 4.27 
mills. 

You and I have often been told something 
like this: Why of course you people in the 
Pacific Northwest can sell power at low 
cost. You have the tremendous advantage 
of all that cheap waterpower. There is no 
fuel cost.” This expression will be changed 
as more and more people can study the eco- 
nomics of TVA steam generating costs. In 
the next 5 years as TVA demonstrates its 
ability to sell great quantities of steam gen- 
erated power at average rates under 5 mills, 
another yardstick for low cost power will be 
established. 

4 ELIMINATING THE GAP 

On February 4, 1952, Congressman John 
Rankin inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp a table which showed what the average 
residential rates would be in each State if 
the Tacoma rate schedule were applied. Ta- 
coma's residential average rate, of course, 
has been under 1 cent for some years. Con- 


nan Rankin found for 1950 a total elec- 
tric revenue for residential use of $1,931,- 
695,800 or roughly $2 billion. If this power 
had been sold at Tacoma’s rates the saving 
would have been $980,711,179 or a rate cut 
of 50.7 percent. The rates would be cut in 
half. This is one method of dramatizing at 
least statistically this gap between the pres- 
ent high electric rates around the country 
and what we mean by l-cent power. Un- 
doubtedly, an even more dramatic demon- 
stration could be made by taking an indi- 
vidual household and showing how the 
standard of living can be improved at no 
additional cost merely through making avail- 
able 1-cent power in place of the all too 
frequent what-the-market-will-bear rates. 

Bear in mind the fact that the average 
American city household was paying 2.77 
cents per kilowatt-hour last year or 177 per- 
cent overcharge as compared with what now 
appears to be technologically possible. 

Let me explain at this point that I am 
not including in this study any rural elec- 
tric rates. Neither the Federal Power Com- 
mission nor the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration has done its duty in the field of 
rural electric rates. FPC publishes no rate 


statistics for cities of less than 2,500 popula-. 


tion. This leaves us without reliable rate 
data on millions of customers in the villages 
and rural areas. Unfortunately, REA sta- 
tistics lump all consumers of rural electric 
cooperatives as one class. It would appear 
that in rural areas the national average sell- 
ing price of electricity in 1940 was about 6 
cents and had declined to 4 cents by 1950. 
The Bonneville Power Administration statis- 
tics for 1951 indicated an average residential 
rate of 1.87 cents for rural systems, A simi- 
lar record is revealed in TVA and Ontario 
statistics. Until more and better statistics 
are available I would suggest as a conserva- 
tive objective for systems serving only rural 
areas a 144-cent average household rate as 
compared to a l-cent urban household rate. 
Nevertheless, I like the motto which appears 
every month on the cover of Rural Electri- 
fication magazine, “1-Cent Electricity for 
Every Farm.” This motto may sometime be 
achieved but probably it will require a num- 
ber of years. 


THE INGREDIENTS OF 1-CENT POWER 


I have now stated the problem of the pri- 
vate power companies’ misleading claims 
about low-cost power and I have advanced 
the 1-cent power slogan as a solution. I 
have shown the existence of a wide gap be- 
tween the present national average home 
rates and the 1-cent goal which is techno- 
logically possible. My next task is to men- 
tion some of the elements or factors which 
help to make for lower cost electricity. 

The first element is the cost of money. 
The best answer here is to pay off your debt 
and stop paying interest on it. The next 
best answer is to get your money at 2 percent 
or a similarly low rate. Obviously, the pri- 
vate utility method of financing on a basis 
of a 6-percent rate of return after Federal 
corporate income taxes cannot result in 
1-cent power. 

The cost of money has a great leverage in 
the power business, especially when hydro 
projects are involved. Bonneville’s costs 
today include about 35 percent for interest. 
In the near future 40 percent of every BPA 
expense dollars will go for interest. At this 
rate a jump in interest from 2½ percent to 
3% percent or a gain of 1 percent would re- 
sult in a 16 percent rate increase. 

It is interesting to note that when five 
private utility companies formed Electric 
Energy, Inc. to build a big steam plant to 
compete with TVA for an Atomic Energy 
Commission power contract, they were very 
soon able to sharpen their pencils and finance 
95 percent of their capital requirements by 
issuing 3 percent bonds which were eagerly 
purchased by some insurance companies. 
The time may come when private utilities 
will sharply reduce and perhaps in time com- 
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pletely eliminate the use of common stocks 
as a source of capital. Obviously common 
stock does not serve any longer its traditional 
purpose of taking the risks, at least in the 
electric utility business. Today the holder 
of private electric common stocks is merely 
raking in the dividends. If and when the 
private companies manage to reduce or elimi- 
nate the stockholder equity and profiteering, 
these companies may become a competitive 
factor in the electric utility business. 

A second element of 1-cent power is taxa- 
tion. Not only are private electric com- 
panies subjected to a great many taxes, but 
so also the public and cooperative systems. 
High taxes on profits of electric companies 
are justified. The Federal corporate income 
tax is fair and we should always favor it as 
a check on private electric company profiteer- 
ing. However, all other taxes on the electric 
business should be questioned. In Ontario 
there are no taxes on electricity. This is 
one of the basic elements in the achievement 
of a i-cent power rate on a provincewide 
basis for urban areas. Some States do not 
tax rural cooperatives. Many public power 
systems, however, have permitted themselves 
to be heavily taxed. In some parts of the 
country municipal systems permit the diver- 
sion of electric system revenues into the 
general fund. When such diversions are 
made, it should be recognized that the im- 
pact ultimately results in higher electric 
rates to their own citizens. 

These two cost elements of money and tax- 
ation are of a general nature which lie at 
the policy rather than the operating level. 
At the operating level are five main cost 
areas: (1) cost of wholesale power, (2) dis- 
tribution expense, (3) customer collecting, 
billing and accounting expense, (4) general 
administration, and (5) sales promotion. 

It is not my intention to discuss these 
five operating areas in detail. In regard 
to sales promotion I think our systems err 
more, in the direction of not spending 
enough. Some of the most progressive util- 
ities spend up to 3 percent of gross reve- 
nues for promotion of power use. Certainly 
a minimum program with a budget of 1-per- 
cent of gross revenues should be a standard 
for the industry. One justification of this ex- 
pense is the necessity for building load and 
improving load factor so as to reduce the 
unit costs in the remaining four operating 
areas.. This is readily measurable in re- 
gard to wholesale power rates, but actually 
the more important reductions in unit costs 
occur in distribution expense, customer serv- 
ice and general administration. A 
working goal for our sales promotion de- 
partments might be to build up our average 
home load to 10,000 kilowatt-hours of use 
per year, starting with an energetic promo- 
tion of the water heater load. 

Let me try now to pull these elements of 
I-cent power together. Gus Norwood has 
prepared, at my request, a graph which 
shows some historical trends in average resi- 
dential rates versus use. This graph is self- 
explanatory and it is submitted as a basic 
indicator or evidence that l-cent power is 
technologically possible. 


THE ENGINEER VERSUS THE MANIPULATORS 


The gap between electricity at 2.77 cents 
national residential average per kilowatt- 
hour and 1 cent is entirely too gross to be 
ignored. Whenever there is a wide gap be- 
tween what is technologically possible as 
against what we are accomplishing today, 
it is reasonable to expect that a pressure 
will eventually build up to improve our 
present mode of doing things and to ad- 
vance toward the technologically possible. 
Of course, it should not be necessary for 
such public opinion or political pressures to 
develop. This great disparity should be a 
challenge to all utility operators and engi- 
neers and they should feel a deep sense 
of moral obligation to effect the economies 
necessary to get the average residential 
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power rates down to whatever is techno- 
logically. possible in each case. 

The problem in the private electric cor- 
porations is the conflict in the objectives 
of those who sincerely try to reduce cost 
and those who try to maintain a maximum 
of profit and provide the management and 
handle the financing. The manipulation at 
the top by management, by the financial 
interests, or by those who might have con- 
trol aside from management or finance, is 
never motivated by the objective of low 
rates. The aim generally is a maximiza- 
tion of profit by means of common-stock 
dividends or appreciation, by underwriting 
fees, by management or other service fees, 
or by means of a cut on purchasing or con- 
tracting. There are many ways to milk an 
electric system. In the face of all these 
profiteering motivations and with a manage- 
ment staff loaded with men adverse to the 
basic objectives of low-cost power, those who 
would lower rates and improve service have 
an almost hopeless task in a private utility. 

What the electric utility industry needs 
is an emancipation of the engineer. If only 
we could take the wraps off and let him go 
to work on the problem of slashing unit 
costs. The engineer is basically sympathetic 
to the objective of 1-cent power. 

I have said nothing about the performance 
of our State public utility regulatory bodies. 
Perhaps they should be abolished as the wis- 
est method of terminating a situation which 
today is marked by ineffectiveness and fail- 
ure to act in the consumer and public 
interest. 

When the regulatory bodies of State after 
State issue orders to hand over on a silver 
platter the entire $1,600,000,000 of acceler- 
ated amortization benefits to the stock- 
holders instead of to the ratepayers, then 
we can well conclude that State regulation 
is not merely a failure but a hopeless failure. 
As an association it may not be improper for 
us to consider the adoption of a resolution 
urging the exemption of all private electric 
corporations from regulation by public util- 
ity commissions. A better solution to this 
entire unsavory situation is to urge the en- 
actment of legislation permitting statewide 
administrative machinery to promptly ac- 
quire the entire properties of the private 
electric corporations, to operate the genera- 
tion and transmission facilities by means of 
such a State agency, and to provide for local 
public and cooperative distribution agencies. 

Another misconception which has been 
promoted by the private utility propagand- 
ists has been the expression “public power 
versus private power fight.” I want to deny 
the existence of a fight between public 
power and private power. This attack has 
been started and is heavily financed by the 
stockholder-owned, management-controlled 
private electric corporations. It is directed 
against the people. The cost of the propa- 
ganda attack is financed by the very rate- 
payers against whom the attack is directed. 
It is not a fight. It is a one-way attack by 
the companies upon the people. Our public 
and cooperative power systems are instru- 
ments of the will of the people. There is a 
burden and a duty upon us to represent our 
people and not only our own customers 
but in my opinion we have a duty to repre- 
sent the public in general, including the 
helpless victims of the private corporations, 
So I leave you with this additional thought: 
That there is no separate thing called public 
power. Our systems are merely instruments 
of public policy. The fight is between the 
private utility managements on the one 
hand and on the other hand the people, all 
the people. 

We are fortunate, you and I, to be able to 
work in public and cooperative power sys- 
tems. We are free to do those things which 
we know are right. We can take the steps 
to cut costs without being cramped by rules 
from some investment manipulator back 
east who might dictate the amount or kind 


of new investment we would be allowed to 
make, We are allowed to buy transformers 
and poles and wire with the money which 
the private utility corporations budget by 
the tens and hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars for propaganda, lobbying and political 
purposes, and for expensive advertisements 
of babies spouting words of deep concern 
about socialism, 

We are fortunate, you and I, because we 
can have a sense of self-respect in regard 
to the execution of our duties as trustees for 
and on behalf of our customers. In particu- 
lar we do not have to spend vast sums of 
money to apply false labels on our product 
and on our way of doing business. 


THE PENNY AS OUR YARDSTICK 
Let me pull these various thoughts to- 
gether by commending to you for your earn- 
est consideration the slogan or motto of 
1-cent power. Let us show in our reports and 
publicity what progress we are making to- 
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ward our goal of I-cent power. Let us 
abandon as treacherous and too vague the 
terms of low-cost power, cheap power or 
reasonable rates. I want to endorse and re- 
affirm the motto which Ford Northrop dis- 
cussed 3 years ago when he urged us to pro- 
vide the best possible service at the lowest 
possible cost. 

I am convinced and hope you are that this 
Nation and our industry has reached the 
stage of technological development where 
the engineer can send the great servant of 
electricity into every American city home 
for an average cost of 1 cent per kilowatt- 
hour, and perhaps to the rural areas for 
about 1% cents, 

It is my hope, in conclusion, that we might 
sharpen the issues and increase public un- 
derstanding of the basic economics involved 
in the electric utility business by considering 
each of us for his utility the adoption of a 
slogan or motto of 1-cent power. Let us use 
the penny as our yardstick, 


The trend toward 1-cent power for residential use 
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The Proposed Bill To Regulate the Live- 
stock Industry on Our Public Lands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WESLEY A. D’EWART 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1953 


Mr. DEWART. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following radio talk by 
Martin Littleton: 


On March 17, 1953, House bill 4023 was 
presented to the Congress of the United 
States by Mr. WESLEY A. D’Ewart, Congress- 
man from Montana. This bill provides for 
“the revision of the public lands laws in 
order to provide for orderly use, improve- 
ment, and development of the Federal lands 
and to stabilize the livestock industry de- 
pendent upon the Federal range, and for 
other purposes.” 

Since March 17 this bill has been attacked 
by a few individuals and some sportsmen 
associations who have given wide publicity 
to their protests in an effort to muster 
sufficient force to defeat the measure. 

The most common arguments against the 
bill are that it is a land grab by the stock- 
men; that the stockmen are trying to appro- 
priate the public lands within the State 
which have been set aside for the benefit of 
the people; that it is wrong for a few stock- 
men to be allowed to acquire jurisdiction 
over the vast public lands to the exclusion 
of the people for whose benefit they were 
reserved by the Federal Government; sports- 


men associations loudly proclaim and bewail 
that if passed this bill would bring an end 
to all hunting and fishing on what was once 
the public domain. Some have even argued 
that the bill proposes to vest title in the 
public lands to the stockmen and that the 
land would then become privately owned. 

Most of the arguments leveled against this 
bill have dealt in mere conclusions, general- 
ities, and invectives. We have not yet seen 
or heard the proposals of the bill explained 
or detailed. A simple analysis of the bill 
disposes at once of all argumenlts and objec- 
tions raised against it. Let us read the exact 
language of the bill itself and see just what 
it specifically does not do. 

First, It is most certainly not a landgrab 
by anyone, nor does it vest land or title in 
anyone. Paragraph (a) of section 12 of the 
bill provides: This act shall not create any 
right, title, interest, or estate in or to the 
lands or in any way limit or restrict any 
right, title, or interest of the United States 
in such lands.” . 

That language is clear and conclusive. 
Nothing in the act permits anyone to limit 
or restrict the title, right, and interest of the 
United States in and to the public lands. 

Second. Paragraph (b) of section 12 pro- 
vides: “Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued as in any way altering or restricting 
the right to hunt or fish, in accordance with 
the laws of any State, upon lands to which 
this act applies or as vesting any grazing 
privilege holder any right whatsoever to in- 
terfere with any multiple use of such lands.” 

There is the answer to the sportsmen's 
right to the billitself. It is clear and final— 
nothing shall be allowed to alter or restrict 
the right to hunt or fish, in accordance with 
the State law, upon the lands affected. It is 
a specific guaranty by the Federal Govern- 
ment to all hunters and fishermen. 
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Third. For some who might argue that 
other rights and interests of the public are 
curtailed or completely denied there is para- 
graph (e) of section 12 which reads as fol- 
lows: “Nothing herein contained shall 
restrict (1) the acquisition, granting, or use 
under existing’ law of permits or right-of- 
way within the lands to which this act ap- 
plies; (2) ingress or egress over such lands 
for all proper and lawful purposes; or (3) 
prospecting, locating, developing, mining, 
entering, leasing, or patenting the mineral 
resources of such lands under laws applica- 
ble thereto.” 

Thus, to sum it up, the proposed bill 
specifically and unequivocally provides that 
no one shall acquire any right, title, interest, 
or estate in the public lands in question: 
that the Government of the United States 
shall retain all right, title, and interest in 
such lands; that nothing shall alter or 
restrict the rights to hunt and fish upon 
these lands; that anyone may acquire a 
right-of-way over these lands; that anyone 
may enter upon these lands at any time for 
any lawful purpose. 

These are the specific uses of all these 
public lands guaranteed to the people. In- 
stead of limiting or denying the use of the 
public lands to the people this bill specifi- 
cally restates and reinforces those rights and 
privileges. 

These facts will surprise many of you who 
have been lead to believe otherwise, and 
you will ask “Where does the stockman come 
into the picture? What does he want?” The 
answer is short: Grass, just plain grass. The 
stockman does not want to own the land or 
pay the taxes on it. He can only use it for 
a limited period each year and then only 
for grass. 

The public lands have multiple uses. It 
is and always has been the policy of the 
Government to provide for and protect those 
multiple uses. Some people just want to 
roam around over the public lands and camp 
out and fish and hunt. This bill guarantees 
them that right. Some people want to cut 
timber and operate sawmills upon the public 
lands. This bill guarantees them that right 
under proper Government authorization. 
Some people want to prospect on the public 
lands for minerals. This bill guarantees 
them that right. Nothing in this bill limits 
or restricts in any way any of the rights and 
privileges the public have always had in and 
upon the public lands. 

The biggest user of the public lands ever 
since they have existed, and ever before, has 
been the stockman. They have been essen- 
tial to him—and very directly to you as the 
consumers of beef and mutton—for the grass 
they provide. Fifty-seven percent of all the 
lands in Wyoming is owned by the Federal 
Government and constitutes a part of the 
public land affected by the bill we are dis- 
cussing. Much of this land is the best graz- 
ing land in the State without which our 
cattle industry would fall away to little or 
nothing. The stockman has always used it 
under supervision and regulation by the Gov- 
ernment which issued permits to the stock- 
man to graze a specified number of cattle on 
designated allotments. The stockman pays 
for these permits, which, in the aggregate, 
brings in a very substantial revenue to the 
Government, 

The grazing of stock on the public lands is 
one of, if not the most important of the mul- 
tiple purposes to which these lands are put. 
No successful challenge can be made to the 
proposition by anyone. 

Now what does this bill do? 

The bill states the condition that is sought 
to be corrected in paragraph (6) of section 
(2) as follows: “That no uniform standard 
exists among the various Federal agencies 
administering grazing on the Federal lands 
in this area, and that the resulting lack of 
coordination has adversely affected the 
Proper protection of the Federal grazing 


lands and the privately owned lands and 
water dependent upon such Federal grazing 
lands for their proper use, and the stability 
of the livestock industry in that area, and 
in that and other ways has deteriorated the 
economic well-being of the area.” 

The purposes sought to be accomplished 
are then stated in paragraph (b) of section 
(2) as follows: “It is hereby declared to be 
the policy of the Congress to establish such 
grazing practices and procedures on the lands 
to which this act applies, as will tend (1) to 
protect and improve the Federal grazing 
lands and to increase their carrying capacity; 
(2) to assure an adequate and sustained yield 
of grass and other edible forage crops; (3) 
to establish sound principles of agricultural 
tenancy in the administration of such Fed- 
eral grazing lands; (4) to stabilize the live- 
stock industry dependent upon the Federal 
range; (5) to give full consideration to the 
safeguarding of all other resources and mul- 
tiple uses made of these lands, including 
watershed conservation, timber production, 
mining, recreation, and wildlife and thereby 
to promote the general welfare and insofar 
as practical to attain these purposes through 
cooperation with the individual permittees 
as well as with the organizations of local in- 
habitants and stockmen.“ 

In succeeding paragraphs and sections 
the bill then proceeds to authorize the Sec- 
retaries of the several Departments of the 
Government having jurisdiction over the na- 
tional forests and Federal grazing lands to 
establish rules and regulations designed to 
provide for a more uniform practice and 
standard of grazing privileges on the public 
lands. In short, we might sum it up by say- 
ing that all this bill proposes to achieve is to 
standardize, by uniform regulation, the graz- 
ing privileges on the public lands, and this 
without the slightest limitation or denial of 
the rights and privileges of the general pub- 
lic to the lands in question. 

Before you are persuaded to condemn this 
bill or give active support to the objectors 
it would be only fair to yourselves to read it 
over; it is short, only nine pages; and it is 
very clear and concise—just read it and then 
draw your own conclusions. 


The Optima Reservoir 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1953 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
the people of Oklahoma, and especially 
northwestern Oklahoma, are interested 
in the Optima project, which is located 
on the North Canadian River in Okla- 
homa. This project is one unit in a 3- 
reservoir system in the North Canadian 
River Valley—Optima, Fort Supply, and 
Canton Reservoirs—which, together 
with the local protection project at Okla- 
homa City is designed to provide major 
flood-control and water conservation 
benefits in the valley. Although the 
various projects in that system of im- 
provement were authorized for construc- 
tion in different flood-control acts—Op- 
tima and Fort Supply Reservoirs by the 
1936 act, Canton Reservoir by the 1938 
act, and Oklahoma City by the 1946 and 
1950 acts—it is important to emphasize 
that these projects are designed to op- 
erate as one integrated system, The 
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Flood Control Act approvéd May 17, 
1950, authorized the Chief of Engineers 
to so design, construct and operate the 
Optima Reservoir, that, taken with the 
existing Fort Supply and Canton Reser- 
voirs, there will remain available at all 
times to the maximum practicable ex- 
tent, conservation storage capacity in 
the Canton Reservoir equal to that au- 
thorized by existing law. The Fort Sup- 
ply and Canton projects are in operation 
and Optima Reservoir is the only re- 
maining project needed to be constructed 
to control a flood having magnitude of 
the 1923 fiood—maximum of record on 
the North Canadian River—to bankful 
stage at the Canton Dam. Construction 
was started on the first phase of the local 
protection project at Oklahoma City in 
January 1953. 

The present estimated cost for Optima 
Reservoir is $20,955,000. An appropria- 
tion of $25,000 was made in 1945 for 
initiation of advance-planning studies 
for Optima Reservoir, and a preliminary 
definite project report to determine the 
most advantageous location of the dam 
site and type of project structure was 
submitted to the Chief of Engineers in 
that year. Additional appropriations of 
$50,000 and $100,000 were made for fiscal 
years 1949 and 1950 for continuation of 
advanced planning. Surveys of the dam 
site and reservoir area have been com- 
pleted, and exploration of foundation 
conditions has been made by means of 
core drilling. Hydrologic studies are 
essentially complete and the planning 
Studies are well advanced, I have been 
informed by the Corps of Engineers that 
no funds have been provided for the Op- 
tima Reservoir in 1953, due to the ad- 
ministration’s present curtailment on 
planning for civil works and studies. 

For the reason that the Optima Reser- 
voir is the 1 unit which will complete 
the 3-unit reservoir system in the 
North Canadian River Valley, I strongly 
urge that this Congress appropriate a 
sufficient amount to build this reservoir, 


Armenian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1953 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following statement made by 
me at the 35th anniversary of Armenian 
Independence Day, celebrated on May 
24, 1953, at New Britain, Conn.: 


We have gathered together to celebrate 
the 35th anniversary of that day when 
Armenia proudly declared to the world that 
once again she was a free and independent 
nation. That day in 1918 was the consum- 
mation of over five centuries of fighting and 
suffering. 

The cause of Armenian freedom was one 
of the important points in President Wood- 
row Wilson’s program. Under his leadership 
and his principles of self-determination for 
all nations, and with the backing of many 
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prominent Americans, organizations were 
formed to work for this goal. 

Groups like the American Committee for 
the Independence of Armenia had the 
wholehearted support of the Nation. It was 
a joyous day for Americans as well as Ar- 
menians, when in April of 1920, the United 
States Government formally recognized the 
Government of a free Armenia. It looked 
then as though we were entering a new era 
in which democracies could at last flower 
all over the world and persecutions and 
massacres be but terrible memories out of 
the past. 

Then, just 7 months later, Armenia be- 
came the first victim of Communist aggres- 
sion. That within 2½ years after regain- 
ing her independence, the Armenian national 
was again conquered by a foreign invader 
was the first great blow to our hopes for 
the future of the world, the first bitter mo- 
ment of the many that were to follow. 

Today, we know only too well that in 
1918 the world had not yet rid itself of the 
forces of evil. Fascism and communism 
were taking root at the very moment when 
we were congratulating ourselves on our ac- 
complishments, and Armenia was first to 
fee] the lash of this new form of tyranny and 
imperialism. The country which was an in- 
dependent kingdom as far back as 900 B. C., 
was incorporated into the Soviet Union. All 
the depraved methods used by tyrants to 
crush the spirit of a people were again set 
loose in Armenia. 

Mass murders and deportations became the 
order of the day, until, in 1938, the Soviets 
went so far in their vain efforts to wipe out 
opposition as to kill Catholicos Khoren I. 
The goal of the Soviets was to turn the 
Armenians into mass men, with their values 
so warped as to believe that slavery is free- 
dom and godlessness a religion. Indeed, 
Communists have changed the date of the 
very occasion we are celebrating, Armenian 
Independence Day, to November 29, the day 
on which Soviet armies marched into Ar- 
menia, 

Few peoples in the history of the world 
have had to endure as much as the Ar- 
menians in order to maintain their culture 
and religion. That they have been success- 
ful in this is due wholly to their great 
courage and deep faith in the principles they 
have clung to in the face of the worst 
imaginable adversities. 

We pay homage to the Armenian people 
for their defiance of the Communists. Their 
successful uprising in 1921, and the fact 
that the Dashnags are still active in Ar- 
menia, are sources of inspiration to the other 
enslaved nations to continue in their resist- 
ance, 

But, we of the free world cannot go on just 
sitting back and admiring the undaunted 
spirit of the people who are defending their 
nationhood. We must do something to bring 
an end to actions intended to destroy na- 
tional and religious groups. 

A plan aimed at accomplishing just this 
has been drawn up by the United Nations. 
Known as the Genocide Convention, it calls 
for an international declaration outlawing 
acts against a nationality group such as 
killing its members, causing serious bodily 
or mental harm, deliberately infliciting on 
it conditions of life calculated to bring about 
its. physical destruction in whole or in part, 
imposing measures intended to prevent 
births within the group, or forcibly trans- 
ferring children from one to another group. 

There is a horrible familiarity in the sound 
of these points, They have all been used 
at one time against the Armenian people. 
Now, we at last have the chance to mobilize 
the conscience of the world behind a meas- 
ure that will make such crimes against hu- 
manity impossible in the future, 

To protect minorities against such ruth- 
less persecution is the only aim of the Geno- 


cide Convention. Yet, despite this fact, a 
powerful opposition to the measure has de- 
veloped in this country. Basing its attack 
on misconceptions and half-truths about the 
Genocide Convention, this opposition has 
managed to extract a promise from the pres- 
ent administration that it will not press for 
ratification of the Convention. A statement 
to this effect, made by Secretary of State 
John Foser Dulles, came as a great shock to 
those of us who had hoped that protection 
of minorities would not be turned into a 
partisan issue. 

Just a few short years ago, Mr. Dulles him- 
self had said: “It is hard to see how a begin- 
ning can ever be made in developing inter- 
national law if the nations are not willing 
to bar effectively the crime of genocide.” 
Now we are being led to believe that our 
own Nation is not willing. But, let me state 
quite clearly that I don't believe it. 

I don't believe that a nation dedicated 
to the protection of the individual is not 
willing to put itself on record as opposing 
mass murder, and I'm sure you don't be- 
lieve it either. 

We are faced with a situation where a 
small group of men, acting for its own petty 
reasons, has set out to misinterpret the will 
of the people. The people have as yet not 
been sufficiently aroused to speak out. The 
importance of this issue has not been 
brought home to them. With your help, 
with the help of all men who realize what a 
real and terrible thing genocide is, the people 
will be aroused, and then their mighty 
voices will drown out the shrill noisemakers 
who would have us turn our backs on the 
millions facing possible extermination at 
the hands of the Communists. 

As we. celebrate this anniversary and pay 
tribute to those who have given their lives 
in the cause of Armenian independence, let 
us honor their memory by pledging our- 
selves to do all in our power to protect the 
still-living opponents of tyranny. There are 
many things we can and must do. 

Along with the genocide issue is that of 
immigration. The displaced-persons camps 
in Europe are still teeming with Armenians 
and other refugees from communism, Hay- 
ing left their homes because they could not 
tolerate an existence without all the things 
that make it precious, these men and women 
are anxious to pick up the threads of their 
lives in a free world. 

They are also most eager to do their part 
in the fight against communism and to join 
us in working for the liberation of their 
native land, Yet our immigration laws, 
which discriminate against the very people 
who have suffered most at the hands of dic- 
tators, keep the DP’s from entering the 
United States and leading useful lives again. 

We say that we are looking for friends in 
the world. Well, here are people who have 
proved their friendship to our cause at the 
risk of their lives, and our immigration laws 
say to them that they are not good enough 
to come to the United States. Again, I am 
certain that these laws do not refiect the 
true sentiments of the vast majority of 
Americans. They were passed only because 
too few people were aware of what was hap- 
pening, because too many shrugged their 
shoulders and thought: “Immigration is 
none of my business. Let somebody else 
worry about it.” But we all do have to 
worry about immigration, as we have to 
worry about every issue which concerns jus- 
tice and liberty. 

You Americans of Armenian descent know 
from experience how easily justice can be 
twisted by ruthless men in order to fit their 
own ends. It has happened in the land of 
of your fathers. Let us work together to 
prevent it from happening here, Only if 
our own conscience is clear Can we pursue 
the fight against communism with full 
vigor and insure that one day Armenians 
and all enslaved people will again be free. 
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Any Way You View It, This Doesn’t 
Make Sense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. LANTAFF 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1953 


Mr. LANTAFF. Mr. Speaker, for sev- 
eral days the southeastern zone, com- 
posed of South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Florida have endeavored to convince the 
Secretary of Commerce that no real 
economy would be realized by moving the 
CAA regional office from Atlanta to Fort 
Worth. 

Certainly the aviation industry on the 
eastern seaboard will be adversely affect- 
ed. The regional office will now be fur- 
ther away from Miami’s International 
Airport than the Washington office. 
Any justification for such a move would 
also serve to justify the position that 
regional offices are not needed at all ex- 
cept perhaps on the west coast. If econ- 
omy is really the Secretary’s objective 
then why doesn’t he consider such a 
move. An excellent analysis of this 
action being taken by the Department of 
Commerce is contained in the follow- 
ing editorial from the Miami Herald of 
Friday, May 22: 


No Savinc, SAFETY, OR Erriclency—ANYWAY 
You View Ir, THis Just DOESN'T MAKE 
SENSE 


The United States Department of Com- 
merce has cut the number of its Civil Aero- 
nautics Association regional headquarters 
from 7 to 4. 

It was done, says the department, of which 
Sinclair Weeks is Secretary, to save $1.5 mil- 
lion from the CAA’s total yearly budget of ap- 
proximately $139 million. 

In region 2 which includes Miami, it moves 
headquarters from Atlanta to Fort Worth, 
Tex. 

That just doesn't make sense. 

It is neither economical nor efficient. 

The change conceivably could cost more 
than the $1.5 million it is designed to save. 

In addition, CAA's operations so far as this 
important area is concerned will be greatly 
impaired. 

And, since the primary function of CAA is 
aviation safety, its move may be considered 
to seriously undermine that purpose. 

In making its change CAA set up four 
regions. 

New York is the headquarters of region 
1. It is the principal air center of that 
region, readily accessible to all airports with- 
in it and a proper place for the office. 

Region 3 has Kansas City for its head- 
quarters. That, too, is a reasonable choice, 
Kansas City is important in Midwest aviation 
and central to the air transportation of its 
section. 

The headquarters for region 4 is Los An- 
geles, the busiest airport in its area and a 
terminal for transcontinental, Mexican, and 
Pacific ocean flights. No one will quarrel 
with its selection. 

Fort Worth, 768 miles west of Atlanta is 
remote from much of region 2’s aviation 
activities which are concentrated largely 
along the eastern seaboard. 

The change throws the regional setup out 
of kilter so far as relative distances are con- 
cerned, too. 

New York is 1,104 air miles from Kansas 
City; 1,408 from Fort Worth. 
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Los Angeles is 1,368 air miles from Kansas 
City; 1,216 from Fort Worth. 

Thus the distance between headquarters 
stretching east and west are comparable. 

But Fort Worth and Kansas City are only 
463 miles apart. 

If Fort Worth is logically far away from 
region 2’s greatest activity, why not go a 
step further and combine the Kansas City 
and Fort Worth centers? 

A. B. Curry, director of the Dade County 
Port Authority, in charge of Miami Interna- 
tional Airport, points out that this region’s 
center was only 244 hours by air from Miami 
when at Atlanta and now is 6 hours and 1 
minute away at Fort Worth. 

The air distance from Miami has been 
stretched from 598 miles to 1,183. 

Incidentally, New York, headquarters for 
region 1 is nearer to Miami than is Fort 
Worth, headquarters for region 2. Kansas 
City, headquarters for region 3, is only a 
short distance farther away. 

Airline distances to Miami are: New York 
1,124 miles, Fort Worth 1,813 miles, and Kan- 
sas City 1,302 miles. 

Miami is by far the biggest center of avla- 
tion activity in region 2. 

That activity is dependent in large meas- 
ure upon the sensitivity and availability of 
the headquarters. t 

The facilities for quick and easy access to 
Atlanta are long established and in sharp 
contrast to the delays that must of necessity 
prevail as Fort Worth takes over. 

The change vitally affects the economy 
and the safety factors of this aviation termi- 
nal which: 

Employs 17,077 persons. 

Is the State’s second largest industry, being 
exceeded only by tourism. 

Is about to expend $20 million on airport 
expansion, 

Clears 46 percent of the total foreign travel 
of the United States. 

- Collects 47 percent of all United States 
customs. 

Is the second largest point of entry of the 
United States of all modes of travel being 
exceeded only by New York. 

And in February handled more air traffic 
than the three New York terminals, La- 
Guardia, Idlewild, and Newark combined. 

No claim is made that the headquarters 
should have been shifted to Miami. So we 
cannot be charged with arguing for economy 
while trying to preserve local spending. 

Yet, on the basis of activity and location, 
the same favorable arguments prevail in be- 
half of Miami as exist for New York and Los 
Angeles. 

Moving the office from Atlanta, where it is 
established, to Fort Worth, where facilities 
will have to be provided and installed, is of 
itself a major expense item. 

The Government will have to pay the mov- 
ing bill, including that of the personnel and 
their-families. All costs of communication 
between the new headquarters and the ma- 
jor seaboards points of air activity will be 
continuingly higher, 

The Department of Commerce wasn’t 
thinking straight when it made this abortive 
ru 


ling. 

We hope it wasn’t thinking in political 
terms. There is no place for politics in this 
kind of decision. 

If, by some lapse, the decision to move from 
Atlanta has some base in the 1952 election 
(Georgia went Democratic) then Miami and 
Florida, which went Republican, as did Texas, 
could well point out that we are the real 
and undeserving victims of such political 
conduct. 

Conceivably it could be some kind of sop in 
a bitter local argument that has been going 
on between Fort Worth and nearby Dallas 
for aviation preeminence, 

That again would make aviation itself, 
which is the concern of the Department of 
Commerce and the CAA, the victim. 


We cite the political aspect and local com- 
munity fight as probable explanations of this 
far-reaching and ill-advised move with reluc- 
tance: 

But, the ruling fails to stand up when 
viewed against any real effort at economy, 
improved efficiency or greater safety. 

A serious impairment to an extremely vital 
transportation service is threatened. 

And, for no reason that makes sense. 


VA Hospital Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 25, 1953 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I herewith include letters I have 
received from Veterans of Foreign Wars 
posts and auxiliaries calling upon Con- 
gress to appropriate sufficient funds to 
carry out the Veterans’ Administration 
hospital and medical program in a man- 
ner which will not reduce benefits and 
treatment required by disabled and dis- 
eased veterans. I include letters from 
Memorial Post, No. 7081, Lovejoy, II., 
and the Auxiliary to Veterans of Foreign 
Wars Post, No. 7682, Mascoutah, III.: 


JOHN EDDIE BROOKS 
MEMORIAL Post, No. 7081, 
VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Lovejoy, Il., May II, 1953. 
Hon. MELVIN PRICE, 
Congressman of the United States, 
25th Illinois District, Washington, 
D. C. 

Dear Sm: Will you vote so that Congress 
may appropriate sufficient funds for the 
Veterans’ Administration to reopen all hos- 
pital beds in operation throughout fiscal 
1954. 

This post is 100 percent behind you in any 
effort you may try to undertake while you 
are in Congress. 

VERNON M. HEMMINGWAY, 
Commander, 
JAMES CRAWFORD, Adjutant. 


Mascoutan, ILL., May 9, 1953. 
Be it known that unit 7682 has adopted a 
resolution to join the parent organization in 
their fight against a reduction in funds ap- 
propriated for VA hospitalization, to reopen 
all hospital beds closed in fiscal 1953, and to 
keep all available VA hospital beds in opera- 
tion throughout fiscal. 1954, 
PAULINE LEONHARDT, 
President. 
JOSEPHINE MOLL, 
Secretary. 


Tribute to Babe Ruth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1953 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, the 40th 
anniversary marking the debut of base- 
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ball’s immortal Babe Ruth will be ob- 
served on April 22, 1954. 

This anniversary is described in an ar- 
ticle that appeared in the May edition of 
the Baltimore Beacon, of which Maurice 
R. Shochatt is publisher, and in a poem 
in the same edition written by Julia 
Yohn Pickett. Under unanimous con- 
sent, I insert this material in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The material follows: 


Gov. Theodore R. McKeldin has urged, in 
a special communication to United States 
Postmaster General Arthur E. Summerfield, 
the issuance of a commemorative stamp, in 
1954, in tribute to baseball immortal Babe 
Ruth. The Governor gives the credit for this 
idea to the Sports Boosters of Maryland; and 
notes that since Babe Ruth made his pro 
baseball debut on April 22, 1914, the 40th 
anniversary of that event would transpire in 
1954. 

Sports Booster officers now lending their 
efforts to a public relations program aimed at 
building up sentiment for the measure in- 
clude Mayor D'Alesandro, honorary chair- 
man; City Council President Arthur B. Price, 
honorary chairman of Junior Sports Boosters; 
Michael Fox, president; J. O. Shuger, vice 
president; Michael F. Freedman and Marvin 
Mirvis, chairman and vice chairman, respec- 
tively, of the board of governors; Martin Fox 
and Ernest H. Fox, cochairmen of the finance 
committee; Joel Chaseman, chairman of the 
public relations committee; Councilman 
Philip H. Goodman, chairman of special 
events, and Merrill B. Lehman, chairman of 
youth activities. Maurice R. Shochatt is 
secretary and Congressman SAMUEL N. 
FRIEDEL is. treasurer. 

The full text of Governor McKeldin’s let- 
ter to the United States Postmaster General 
is as follows: 

“T need not tell you, of course, that base- 
ball continues to be the great American 
pastime—not only a professional sport, but 
one that is enjoyed by participants and 
spectators on the sandlots and wherever 
an open space of near sufficiency can be 
found anywhere in the Nation. 

“Far from decreasing through the years, 
the interest in this great national game is 
growing. Ido not believe I ever before have 
observed so much activity on the fields and 
sandlots as I have in this early spring cof 
1953—-which brings me to the occasion for 
this letter. 

“Many of my friends among sports fans— 
particularly those in an organization known 
as the Sports Boosters of Maryland—have 
brought forth the idea of a commemorative 
postage stamp for the late, great George Her- 
man (Babe) Ruth. Frankly, I like the idea 
very much. 

“The Babe, as you may know, was a native 
of Maryland—brought up in an orphans’ 
home near Baltimore, introduced to baseball 
here, taught the rudiments of the game by 
one of the good Brothers at St. Mary’s 
Orphanage, starred on the sandlots and pro- 
fessional diamond of Baltimore. His career 
in the major leagues was followed by genera- 
tions of our people—but then that career 
was followed by generations of Americans 
everywhere. He was a hero at once to grand- 
fathers, fathers, and sons. 

“There could be no doubt that a Babe 
Ruth stamp would be in great demand, 

“I am advised that the Babe made his pro- 
fessional baseball debut on April 22 of 1914, 
and that next year, therefore, will mark the 
40th anniversary of his entrance to the game 
on a professional basis—a fitting occasion 
for the issuance of the commemorative 
stamp. 

“I sincerely urge, sir, that this suggestion 
be given earnest consideration by your 
Department.” x 
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TRIBUTE TO BABE RUTH 
Sports Boosters ask for a special stamp 
In memory of a baseball champ, 
The idol of American youth, 
The King of Swat, George Herman (Babe) 

Ruth. 

Babe Ruth was born in Baltimore 
Where there are baseball fans galore, 
And with the Baltimore Orioles 
He got his start in glory roles. 
It was in the year of ‘twenty-seven 
He reached the batter’s seventh heaven, 
Made history for this good reason, 
He clouted sixty homers that season. 
The year 1914—April 22— 
Marked Babe's professional baseball debut; 
The powers that be should in all truth 
Issue a stamp to honor Babe Ruth. 


Excess-Profits Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALLAN OAKLEY HUNTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1953 


Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been much discussion recently of the ex- 
cess-profits tax on the income of cor- 
porations. I have received many letters 
from constituents on the subject. 

Following is a typical letter written me 
by a small-business man in my district, 
together with my letter in reply, which 
sets forth my position in the matter: 


NYLANDER & SORENSON, 
Dos Palos, Calif., May 22, 1953. 
Hon. OAKLEY HUNTER, 
Congressional Chambers, - 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. HUNTER: We are very disturbed 
by the recommendation that the excess- 
profits tax be extended. We feel that this 
tax has worked a hardship on the small and 
newly established firms too long already. We 
believe that if a period of justification ever 
existed for such a type tax that it now has 
long expired and if additional revenue is 
required it should be secured on a more 
equitable basis. 

We have many customers who are unable 
to purchase capital equipment from us be- 
cause of the stranglehold of this tax for a 
Small expanding firm. Our own firm is today 
in a very precarious financial condition due 
largely to the effects of this tax on ourselves 
and customers. 

Your support for our cause will be ap- 
preciated. 

Very truly yours, 
NYLANDER & SORENSON, 
JOHN H. SORENSON, 


Mr. JOHN H. SORENSON, 
Nylander & Sorenson, Dos Palos, Calif. 
Dear Mr. SORENSON: Thank you for your 
letter relative to the extension of the excess- 
profits tax. No doubt, you would like to 
know my views on the subject. 


Experience with this tax has shown it to 


be against the public interest, economically 
unsound, and administratively unworkable. 
The funds temporarily derived from it are 
not worth their cost in lost production, un- 
provided jobs, and economic slowdown. 
Back in 1919, Secretary Glass termed it 
a penalty on brains, energy, and enterprise. 
In 1945, Secretary Vinson characterized it 
as “an important obstacle to business ex- 
pansion * * * erratic * * * inequitable.” 
More recently, Secretary Snyder called it an 
unfair tax, costly, and almost impossible to 


administer. He added that he didn't see how 
efficiency, ingenuity, and good management 
could be taxed. 

And only this month, before the Senate 
Finance Committee, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Humphrey said: “I think the excess- 
profits tax, in principle, is a bad law. I 
think it introduces all sorts of activities 
that are not to the best interests of the 
country.” By that, he meant that it fur- 
nished an excuse for waste, extravagance, 
and poor management. 

This levy is due to expire on June 30. Pos- 
itive action on the part of Congress, there- 
fore, is necessary to extend the tax, and that 
action must originate with the House Ways 
and Means Committee. Personally, I be- 
lieve the tax should be allowed to expire, and 
if a bill is reported out of the Ways and 
Means Committee extending it for any 
length of time, I shall vote against it. I do 
not believe in prolonging something which 
is bad for the mere sake of expediency. If 
it be bad, then be done with it. 

The excess-profits tax is particularly un- 
fair to young, small, but growing businesses, 
of which there are many in the San Joaquin 
Valley of California. Their incomes are in- 
creasing, not because of war profits, but be- 
cause of the brains, initiative, and industry 
of their management, together with the fact 
that the valley is an area which is naturally 
expanding in population and activity. 
These local businesses are being penalized 
to the advantage of the large entrenched cor- 
porations. The excess-profits tax creates un- 
fair competition and promotes monopoly. 

Politically, it is considered inadvisable for 
a Republican administration to permit a 
reduction in corporation income taxes with- 
out a comparable reduction in personal in- 
come taxes. The increase in personal income 
taxes which was made upon the advent of 
the Korean war does not expire until 
December 31. It is stated that we cannot 
afford to lose the revenue from this increase. 
Therefore, it is argued, we can neither reduce 
personal income taxes nor allow the excess- 
profits tax on corporations to expire on 
June 30. 

I am acutely aware of the need of the Fed- 
eral Government for tax revenues adequate 
to meet expenditures. I do not believe in 
deficit financing, particularly at this point, 
and if we cannot afford the loss of revenue 
from termination of the excess-profits tax 
and such revenue must come from corpora- 
tion income, then the imposition of an in- 
creased rate on such income across the board 
is the fair and proper way to obtain it. This 
suggestion of a flat increase in the corporate 
income-tax rate may not meet with the ap- 
proval of the big corporations of this country 
who are not hurt by the excess-profits tax 
and apparently prefer it to the proposed al- 
ternative. Nevertheless, it will remove the 
present discrimination against small, grow- 
ing businesses. 

Sincerely, F 
OAKLEY HUNTER, 
Member of Congress. 


Democrats Saved Aid to School Dis- 
tricts—Fought To Save Hill-Burton 
Hospital Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1953 
Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the Demo- 
crats in the House of Representatives 


on yesterday, by their almost unanimous 
support, were able to rescue the finan- 
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cial aid program by which the Federal 
Government recognizes its obligation to 
local communities and their school dis- 
tricts which are burdened by the impact 
of students from Federal installations, 
such as large military bases and defense 
production plants. 

The Democrats almost solidly sup- 
ported another very worthy program, 
namely, the Federal assistance granted 
to hospital projects in communities un- 
der the Hill-Burton Act passed by Con- 
gress several years ago. Unfortunately, 
there was little or no support for this 
very worthy program on the Republican 
side of the aisle, and the motion to re- 
commit H. R. 5246 and amend it to in- 
clude adequate appropriations to carry 
on this program was defeated by a vote 
of 203 to 197. 

I am happy to say I joined with my 
Democratic colleagues in the effort to 
save the hospital program, and I regret 
that the House did not send H. R. 5246 
back to committee to include adequate 
appropriations to enable the Federal 
Government to stand by the policy as 
enunciated in the Hill-Burton Act. In 
this connection, I would like to insert 
with my remarks a very interesting arti- 
cle which touches on the benefits which 
the Hill-Burton Act has brought to many 
areas. The article was carried in the 
Illinois Agricultural Association Record 
of May 1953. The Record is the Farm 
Pir magazine for the State of Illi- 
nois. 

The article follows: 


Hospirats NEAR HOME 
(By Carl Brooke) 

Gangrene had set in. The southern Illi- 
nois farmer knew that if his wife were going 
to live, she’d have to be rushed to a hospital 
for an amputation. Upon advice of the at- 
tending doctor, she was taken to a new, mod- 
ern rural hospital where her leg was ampu- 
tated. Her life was saved. 

Several years ago, the outcome in this par- 
ticular case might have been tragically dif- 
ferent. Had it not been for a so-called Hill- 
Burton hospital, she might have been taken 
to one some 40 or 50 miles distant. 

During the time it would have taken to 
get her to a modern hospital, her life might 
have ebbed slowly away. 

Today, many lives are being saved in these 
hospitals near home. More babies are being 
born in them, rural folks and their small- 
town neighbors are getting better medical 
care than ever before and victims are getting 
attention within minutes after accidents. 

It’s been said that farmers and small-town 
residents can be taken to a hospital more 
quickly than a patient can be entered in a 
big city hospital. 

And facilities available in these rural hos- 
pitals are just as modern as those in cities 
such as St. Louis or Chicago. 

Doctors themselves realize the worth of 
rural hospitals that have mushroomed in 
central and southern Illinois. They are be- 
ginning to locate in rural communities they 
wouldn’t have given a second look some 10 
years ago. 

Medical students today are trained in mod- 
ern hospitals that have convenient equip- 
ment within arm's reach. It’s small wonder 
they hesitate to move to towns that don't 
have hospitals when they later become 
doctors. 

Under the joint student loan fund op- 
erated by the Illinois State Medical Society 
and the Illinois Agricultural Association, 
many small towns are attracting doctors 
they otherwise might not get. 

It takes about 8 years of study before 
a medical student is ready to start practicing 
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medicine. Often these young men have the 
aptitude it takes to study medicine but are 
short on cash. It’s at this point where the 
IAA and the Medical Society step in. 

Money is advanced to students as a loan. 
The young men accept the loans upon pro- 
vision they will practice medicine in a rural 
community after they are graduated from 
medical school. 

About 52 young, promising doctors now 
are receiving such assistance. When they are 
graduated from medical school and after 
they've served their internships, they are 
ready to return to rural communities that 
need them most. 

As an added inducement for them to lo- 
cate in small communities, the existence of 
a modern hospital in such a town is often a 
deciding factor. 

For it’s just as frustrating for a young 
doctor to practice medicine without mod- 
ern equipment as it is for a farmer to thresh 
grain with a flail. 

Rural hospitals became more numerous 
after the Hill-Burton bill was made into law 
in 1947. Under this Federal act, the national 
Government advances about $75 million 
each year to the 48 States to be earmarked 
for hospital construction in distressed areas, 

Illinois’ share of this money is on the av- 
erage of about $244 million a year. This 
amount is matched with State funds, mak- 
ing $5 million available for hospital building. 
Local funds amount to another $244 million. 

Thus a Hill-Burton hospital is financed 
on a one-third basis by Federal, State, and 
local governments. 

Such a hospital was completed late in 
1950 in Carthage, Hancock County. Cost 
of this project was nearly $750,000. Raising 
$247,000 in a community of 3,200 population 
is no small task. 

Various civic organizations joined hand 
in hand in the then-formidable task of 
raising money needed to build the hospital. 
This was in 1948. 

No one organization was solely responsible 
for the erection of the Carthage Memorial 
Hospital. It is fitting tribute to what can 
ke done when city and farm folks band to- 
gether with but one common purpose. 

Civic groups solicited funds in and around 
Carthage while the Hancock County Farm 
and Home Bureaus canvassed the rural areas, 
The result is a new, 50-bed hospital. 

Lloyd Ericson, treasurer of the Memorial 
Hospital Association of Carthage, says he's 
still amazed at the response exhibited by 
city and farm residents. 

He says that construction pledges have 
been made promptly with more coming in 
every day. Asked how a small community 
could raise this amount of money, Ericson 
replied: 

“Everyone worked together. A citizen's 
committee got city action and a lot of farm 
women served on the hospital auxiliary. 
Everyone cooperated with other groups. 

“When we started Operation Hospital a 
lot of people, including State health offi- 
cials, thought it couldn't be done. 

“We proved them wrong. We worked hard, 
but always together. In short, we made our 
own breaks.“ 


Veterans’ Hospital Facilities in West 


Virginia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1953 
Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 


2 


ed by the American Legion, department 
of West Virginia, at Charleston, W. Va., 
May 13, 1953: 


Be it resolved by the American Legion, De- 
partment of West Virginia (acting by and 
through its duly constituted and authorized 
agency, its department executive committee) 
That it is a fact— 

1. There is a great need for the complete 
utilization of all beds and all the facilities 
at the four Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pitals located in West Virginia at Beckley, 
Clarksburg, Huntington, and Martinsburg; 

2. The complete utilization of all presently 
unused beds in these four facilities can 
meet a sharply defined need if provision 
were made to convert a number of these 
beds for the care of tuberculous veterans; 

3. It is sound practice for tuberculous pa- 
tients, both from a mental as well as from 
a physical viewpoint, to be treated in the 
same area where their families are and to 
which they would return if and when re- 
leased from hospital care; 

4. The four Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pitals named serve the veterans of the sur- 
rounding and nearby States as well as those 
from West Virginia, arid the conversion of 
beds will be beneficial to them, and their 
families for whom it will be economical and 
more practical to visit their afflicted hus- 
band, father, brother or son; and 

5. Such conversion for the purpose of car- 
ing for tuberculous veterans will be a de- 
finite step to promote both efficiency and 
economy in the operation of Federal hospi- 
tals; and now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States and the Administrator of Veterans 
Affairs of the United States Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration are petitioned to allocate a 
greater number of beds, in one or more of the 
above named VA facilities, located in West 
Virginia, for the care and treatment of 
tuberculous veterans, in the confident ex- 
pectation that such action will be a forward 
movement toward maximum efficiency in the 
employment and use of professional staffs, 
and also provide the greatest possible benefit 
for eligible veterans requiring long periods 
of treatment and hospitalization; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That when the subject matter 
hereof is considered by any committee, or 
subcommittee thereof, of the United States 
Senate or the House of Representatives, or 
by the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, re- 
quest is hereby made that the American Le- 
gion, Department of West Virginia, at 
Charleston, be notified and its representa- 
tives permitted to attend and discuss the 
merits; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
shall be sent by the department adjutant 
of the American Legion, department of 
West Virginia, to the following for their 
information and consideration: 

The West Virginia Senators of the United 
States Senate; the West Virginia Representa- 
tives of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives; the chairmen of the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee and its Subcommit- 
tee on Independent Offices; the chairmen of 
the House Appropriations Committee, and its 
Subcommittee on Independent Offices; the 
chairman of the House Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee; the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs; the national commander of the Amer- 
ican Legion; the chairman and director of 
the National Rehabilitation Commission of 
the American Legion; the chairman and di- 
rector of the National Legislative Commis- 
sion of the American Legion, with the urgent 
request that action be initiated to accomplish 
the stated purpose, and be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution recognizes 
the intent and meaning of Resolution No. 
99, of the New York 1952 national conven- 


unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- tion of the American Legion, urging con- 
pendix of the Recorp a resolution adopt- ° tinuous efforts to secure additional beds for 
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the care and treatment of tuberculous vete 
erans, and its adoption is intended to im- 
plement and give effective action in support 
of national convention Resolution No. 99. 


* 


New Jersey House of Assembly Unani- 
mously Votes To Investigate Toll In- 
crease on Camden-Philadelphia Bridge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1953 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday May 25, Hon. William B. Knight, 
a representative to the General Assembly 
of New Jersey from Camden County, 
introduced and the assembly unani- 
mously adopted the following resolution: 


Resolution appointing a commission to in- 
quire into the facts and circumstances sur- 
rounding the proposed increase in tolls on 
the Camden-Philadelphia Bridge, 


Whereas it has been commonly believed by 
many citizens of New Jersey that the motor- 
vehicle tolls for travel over the Camden-Phil- 
adelphia Bridge would be collected to such 
amounts only as would be necessary to pay 
the operating costs of the bridge and to 
amortize the indebtedness incurred in its 
construction; and 

Whereas on May 20, 1953, the Delaware 
River Port Authority passed and promulgated 
a resolution increasing said tolls from 20 
cents to 25 cents, to become effective on or 
about June 25, 1953; and 

Whereas it is generally understood that by 
reason of the great increase in traffic over 
said bridge during the last few years the 
present tolls are completely adequate for the 
purposes for which they are to be collected 
and the citizens of Camden County and the 
municipal officials of the various municipali- 
ties within the county are desirous that a 
public hearing or hearings be held at which 
the facts and matters pertaining to said 
increase may be discussed and the reasons 
therefor ascertained: Be it 

Resolved by the General Assembly of the 
State of New Jersey— 

1. There is hereby created a commission 
to consist of 4 members of the general as- 
sembly, to be appointed by the speaker, no 
more than 3 of whom shall be members of 
the same political party, who shall serve 
without compensation and who shall organ- 
ize by appointment of a chairman and sece 
retary from their own number, 

2. It shall be the duty of said commission 
to investigate and inquire into the facts and 
circumstances surrounding the toll increase 
on the Camden-Philadelphia Bridge pro- 
posed by the Delaware River Port Authority 
and all matters related thereto, and to hold 
a public hearing or hearings to ascertain the 
reasons for such proposed increase and the 
probable effect thereof upon the public, and 
to report its findings thereon to the general 
assembly at an early meeting thereof which 
may be after June 15, 1953. 

3. The commission is empowered to call 
upon and use the facilities of such State de- 
partments, offices and agencies for such as- 
sistance as it may require for the purpose of 
Said investigation and report, and to request 
the authorized representatives of the Dela- 
ware River Port Authority to be present at 
said public hearing or hearings for the pur- 
pose of making known the reasons for said 
proposed increase. 

4. This resolution shall take effect imme- 
Uately. - 
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Mr. Speaker, the action that was taken 
by the General Assembly of the State of 
New Jersey in this matter indicates the 
intense feeling that exists in that State 
at the highhanded manner in which the 
Delaware River Port Authority has acted 
in increasing tolls on the Camden-Phila- 
delphia Bridge. 

The citizens of New Jersey have acted 
through their duly elected representa- 
tives in the State legislature in an effort 
to bring to the public information con- 
cerning the operation of the bridge that 
should be available to the people. It is 
regrettable that any public body, such as 
the port authority, should make it nec- 
essary for a State legislative body to act 
through an investigating committee to 
get information that should have been 
freely given to the people of the State. 

I commend Assemblymen Knight, 
Evans, and Cahill from Camden County 
and their colleagues in the general as- 
sembly from the several counties in New 
Jersey, for taking the action that has re- 
sulted in the passage of the resolution 
I have already cited. 

And, in making this investigation it 
would also be appropriate to inquire as 
to the right and legality of the invest- 


ment brokers to enter into an agreement 


to submit a united bid. The effect of this 
consolidation action was to eliminate 
competition, and, thereby preclude the 
port authority from obtaining the lowest 
possible bid as to interest and best pos- 
sible terms for the bonds in other re- 
spects. 

I sincerely hope that it will be possible 
for legislative committee to obtain the 
full picture. To do so, in my opinion, 
will demonstrate that there is no need 
at this time to increase the rate of toll. 

I also include as part of these remarks 
a copy of the letter addressed to the 
Secretary of the Army by Assemblyman 
Knight, the sponsor of the resolution: 

GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF NEW JERSEY, 

Trenton, May 26, 1953. 
Hon. ROBERT T. STEVENS, 
Secretary of Army, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear SECRETARY STEVENS: As one of the 


elected representatives of the New Jersey. 


General Assembly from Camden County, I 
respectfully request that you hold a public 
hearing on the proposed toll increase on the 
Camden-Philadelphia Bridge as authorized 
by the Delaware River Port Authority on 
May 20, 1953. By resolution the Delaware 
River Port Authority makes the increase of 
toll from 20 cents to 25 cents effective on or 
about June 25, 1953. : 

I have received many requests from citi- 
zens of Camden County and from numerous 
municipal officials requesting a public hear- 
ing on this question. In my opinion, a 
public hearing is never harmful on any con- 
troversial issue, on the contrary, the results 
of a public hearing in any instance results in 
progressive and constructive legislation; 
therefore, under all of the circumstances in- 
volved, which I know you are familiar with, 
I would respectfully request that you with- 
hold any decision pertaining to the proposed 
toll increase until such a public hearing is 
held and the citizens of Camden, Burlington, 
Gloucester, and other counties have been 
afforded the right to express their opinion. 

I believe it is my duty, as a duly elected 
official of Camden County, to urge you to 
refrain from rendering any decision at this 
time. 

A public hearing where the people have the 
right to be heard, in my opinion, constitutes 
democracy in action and distinguishes our 


Government from those in which the people 
have no voice, 

I would appreciate a reply from you at 
your convenience informing me as to your 
decision with respect to a public hearing on 
this controversial question and I would also 
appreciate the privilege of attending the said 
hearing in order to properly represent my 
constituents. 

Respectfully, 
WILLIAM B. KNIGHT. 


Recent Editorial in the Milwaukee Journal 
Concerning the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Is Branded as Containing Inaccurate 
Information 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1953 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, a re- 
cent editorial in the Milwaukee Journal 
challenging the oft-repeated statements 
that only a small percentage of Ameri- 
can-flag oceangoing vessels could use the 
proposed St. Lawrence seaway is revealed 
in the following letter from Mr. Carlisle 
Bargeron, executive vice chairman, Na- 
tional St. Lawrence Project Conference, 
as being wholly lacking in fact. 

The letter follows: 

NATIONAL Sr. LAWRENCE 
PROJECT CONFERENCE, 
May 21, 1953. 
Hon. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT, 
United States House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: A recent editorial in 
the Milwaukee Journal purporting to expose 
our claims that only a small percentage of 
American-flag, oceangoing vessels could use 
the proposed St. Lawrence Waterway was 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, but 
our answer to this editorial has not been 
given similar consideration. Our statements 
concerning the percentage of American-flag, 
oceangoing vessels that could use this water- 
way do not come from any research depart- 
ment which we have. (They come from the 
National Federation of American Shipping, 
Inc., which represents, they say, a majority 
of all oceangoing, dry-cargo, American-flag 
ships, and a substantial portion of our tank 
fleet. 

Mr. Alvin Shapiro, director of research of 
that organization, testified before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee on April 16, as 
follows: 

“It is proposed to create a waterway with a 
depth of 27 feet. Such a draft would not 
permit utilization of maximum carrying ca- 
pacity in the operation of an overwhelming 
majority of our deep-water vessels. The con- 
trol of the exact trim of a large oceangoing 
vessel under all conditions is a very delicate 
one, and is affected by frequent changes 
which occur, due to the consumption of fuel, 
water, stores, or other reasons. Competent 
navigators do not consider that it would be 
safe to send a deep-sea vessel over this water- 
way unless there were at least 3 feet of water 
under her keel at its lowest point. This 
automatically reduces the allowable draft at 
the lowest point to 24 feet. 

“It should be noted that in order to obtain 
a clearance permit in Montreal, large vessels 
must have a minimum clearance of 2½ feet; 
3 feet for ships over 10,000 deadweight tons. 
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“When fresh water is entered, the 3-foot 
clearance at tidewater entrance would be re- 
duced by about 9 inches, due to the lesser 
density of the supporting water. 

“The committee may be interested to know 
that the designed draft of a Liberty type 
cargo vessel is 27 feet 8 inches; the Victory 
28 feet 6 inches; the new Mariner type 29 
feet 9 inches. These are average drafts, and 
in operation the deepest point of draft may 
be well below mean draft.” 

Mr. Shapiro said further: 

“The United States privately owned sea- 
going merchant marine now totals 15,- 
344,000 deadweight tons. Ships having a 
draft of 24 feet or less total less than 300,000 
deadweight tons. Obviously, then, not even 
2 percent of our privately owned American- 
flag merchant fleet could operate through 
this waterway with full utilization of weight- 
lifting capacity.” 

In fact, we have never seen from any of the 
Government departments any substantial 
disagreement with these figures. It is 
claimed, however, by the proponents of the 
waterway that a large percentage of Ameri- 
can vessels could use the proposed 27-foot 
channel profitably with part loads. The Na- 
tional Federation of American Shipping says 
that this is not true. We leave it to the 
Members of Congress as to who should 
know the facts—the operators of these ves- 
sels or the waterway proponents. 

In view of your great interest in this sub- 
ject, I would appreciate your placing this let- 
ter in the Recorp, 

Sincerely yours, 
CARLISLE BARGERON, 
Executive Vice Chairman. 


Mortality Rate in Training Flight Officers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1953 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include in the Recorp copy of a letter 
which was written to President Eisen- 
hower, concerning the high mortality 
rate in training flight officers in the 
United States Air Force: 

Way THIS NEEDLESS SLAUGHTER? 
May 21, 1953. 
President Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 
White House, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: It has been the 
writer's observation, through the medium of 
newspapers, radio, and television that too 
many officers in the armed services have 
been killed unnecessarily through ordinary 
air transportation to and from air bases, 
returning from the Korean and European 
theater of operations, and on leaves of ab- 
sence through the use of regular civilian air 
lines, special chartered airlines, and espe- 
cially Army, Navy, and Marine Corps equip- 
ment used for pleasure or convenience at 
times. 

In many instances there have been as many 
as 7 and 8 men, with the rank of lieutenant 
to general, killed in the same major air 
catastrophe. It seems to me that an order 
should go out that never more than 1 or 2 
officers on which our country has spent mil- 
lions of dollars in training, should be al- 
lowed to travel in the same plane, unless it 
is necessary for them to operate the plane in 
combat or training. 

Recently, at White Sulphur Springs Hotel, 
two high-ranking officers crashed on a take- 
off after playing golf. Since their plane was 
a jet, the airport was not equipped for such 
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a takeoff. This fact probably was respon- 
sible for the loss of these men, I under- 
stand that it costs over $60,000 to train one 
jet pilot. Surely it is not wise to chance 
losing such valuable men, I am not think- 
ing entirely in a monetary way, as we can 
never measure the lives of these men to 
their loved ones in terms of dollars and 
cents. Besides this fact, and the great ex- 
pense of their training, there is the financial 
burden to our country of the widow and 
orphan insurance which must be paid. 

As another example in our area, not much 
over a year ago 20 men were killed, 7 of them 
officers from lieutenant to captain, coming 
from their base to attend a funeral of another 
officer. They were flying in Regular Army 
Air Corps equipment, It has even been ob- 
served by authorities that the plane was 
overloaded. Think of the millions of dollars 
lost in expendable manpower, not to mention 
the grief of the families and the communi- 
ties to which these men belong. 

We could learn a lesson from the policy 
of the Italian government which recently 
sent three specialists to our State to study 
the tax structure. Since the Italian gov- 
ernment was investing in these men and the 
knowledge they would acquire as specialists, 
they were not permitted to travel at any time 
on the same plane, ride the same train or bus, 
or even stay at the same hotel. This was 
enforced so that it would not be possible for 
their government to lose all of these valuable 
men at the same time, and, therefore, take a 
chance of losing the government's entire in- 
vestment in them, as well as losing the Ital- 
ian people's chance for an improved tax 
structure. 

Many people, as well as myself, all over 
the country, feel that we should adopt the 
same policy as the Italian government did 
for its valuable men, in regard to our officers 
in noncombat or nontraining transportation. 
It might be a greater expense to send several 
planes with only 1 or 2 officers at a time, 
but, in the long run, this precaution would 
save many lives. Certainly, in no measure, 
should air corps equipment be used for sheer 
pleasure or convenience flying. 

Please consider my proposal carefully, for 
I know that you have the best interests of 
our people in your heart, and I am writing 
this because this problem has so over- 
whelmed me that my conscience directed me 
to send this letter. 

Very sincerely yours, 
CHARLES W. BOWERS, 
Equitable Life Insurance Co. of Iowa. 
N, W. VA. 


Illinois State Dental Society Reaffirms En- 
dorsement of Fluoridation of Com- 
munity Water Supplies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 25, 1953 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
herewith include a resolution adopted 
by the Illinois State Dental Society in 
annual session on May 13, 1953, reaffirm- 
ing its endorsement and approval of 
fluoridation of community water sup- 
plies. The resolution, signed by Dr. 
James E. Mahoney, president, and Paul 
W. Clopper, secretary, follows: 


Whereas the fluoridation of community 


water supplies has been demonstrated to -ciate editor of the Jewish Standard. He 


reduce the incidence of dental decay among 
children by approximately two-thirds; and 

Whereas the complete safety of fluorida- 
tion has been repeatedly demonstrated in 
extensive scientific research; and 

Whereas fluoridation has been recom- 
mended and endorsed by all major national 
health organizations of the United States in- 
cluding the American Dental Association, the 
American Medical Association, the National 
Research Council, the Association of State 
and Tertitorial Health Officers, and many 
others; and 

Whereas certain individuals and groups 
whose motives are most difficult to under- 
stand have been attempting to delay and 
forestall the fluoridation of community water 
supplies through the spread of rumors and 
erroneous and misleading information: Be it 
therefore 

Resolved, That the Illinois State Dental 
Society in session here today hereby reaffrms 
its endorsement and approval of fluoridation 
of community water supplies and urges that 
fluoridation be adopted in all communities 
in the State of Illinois as rapidly as local 
conditions will permit; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Illinois State Dental 
Society hereby go on record commending the 
excellent efforts of the local, State, and Fed- 
eral departments of health for their enlight- 
ened efforts to make the benefits of fluorida- 
tion available to all children in all com- 
munities of the State of Illinois; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to Hon. William G. Stratton, 
Governor of the State of Illinois; to Dr. 
Roland Cross, director of the Illinois De- 
partment of Public Health; to each Senator 
and Representative from Illinois serving in 
the Congress of the United States; to Hon. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, President of the 
United States; to Hon. Oveta Culp Hobby, 
Secretary of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare of the United States; 
and Dr. Leonard A. Scheele, Surgeon General 
of the United States Public Health Service. 

Dated at Peoria, III., this 13th day of May 
A. D. 1953. 

James E. MAHONEY, 
President. 
PAUL W. CLOPPER, 
Secretary. 


Report on Israel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1953 i 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, 
Rabbi Bernard Twersky, of New York 
City, stems from one of the most famous 
rabbinical families of Europe and Israel. 
He is a graduate of several rabbinical 
colleges and secular institutions of 
higher learning. 

During the past number of years, he 
has engaged himself in the English- 
Jewish journalistic field which has 
brought him in contact with many lead- 
ers in government, religious, and welfare 
organizations, many of whom he knows 
personally. He is very active in orthodox 
Jewish circles and rabbinical organiza- 
tions and is an ardent worker for Israel. 

Rabbi Twersky was formerly one of 
the co-owners and a director of the Jew- 
ish Morning Journal. He is now asso- 
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has written many important articles on 
current problems in Jewish life. 

I am inserting in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an article concerning Rabbi 
Twersky which appeared in the Jewish 
Standard on May 8, 1953, so that Mem- 
bers of Congress may have the benefit of 
his observations and studies during his 
recent tour of Europe and Israel: 


DESTINY or ISRAEL IN HANDS OF AMERICAN 
JEWRY, Sars RABBI TWERSKY 

Rabbi Bernard Twersky, associate editor 
of the Jewish Standard, returned to the 
United States this week to make a report of 
his extensive tour of Europe and Israel, 
making a survey of the political and eco- 
nomic developments in the Jewish State. 

Rabbi Twersky visited Britain, France, 
Italy, Switzerland and Israel. In the Euro- 
pean countries he met with very prominent 
leaders in Jewish life and discussed with 
them problems concerning their status in 
those countries and also their attitude to 
Israel. 

In Israel, Rabbi Twersky conferred with the 
President, Mr. Ben Zvi, with the Chief Rabbi 
Herzog, with the president of the Hapoel 
Hamizrachi of Israel and Minister of Reli- 
gious Affairs, Mr. Moishe Shapiro and other 
important government and political leaders. 
He also studied the complicated problems of 
education, economics and industry there and 
especially the problem of the new immigrants 
in the Mabaroth camps. 

Despite the tremendous advancements of 
Israel in all phases of life, almost unpar- 
alleled in history, Rabbi Twersky reported 
that Israel is still in great need of both eco- 
nomical and political assistance of American 
Jewry, and they know it too well. The man 
in the street, the student in the classroom, 
the Chalutz in the Kibutz, the Yemenite 
immigrant in the camp and the official at 
his desk, all of them will tell you very ear- 
nestly that the full development and even 
the survival of the young State of Israel 
depends upon American Jews. 


VISITING STILL DIFFICULT 


Visiting Israel, listening to the miraculous 
stories of the fighters for freedom, one must 
become inspired with a will to help. For 
Israel's boundaries are still in danger, sur- 
rounded by enemies, who openly admit that 
they are waiting for an appropriate moment 
to attack the 5 years old independent Israel. 
Moneys that would be used, normally, to 
help the hundreds of thousands of the DP’s 


and the immigrants from the Asiatic coun- 


tries must be used for the maintenance of 
a defensive army and a strong air power. 
All this makes the general situation more 
and more difficult. 

Out of the conferences and earnest talks 
with the officials in Israel, says Rabbi Twer- 
sky, one must come to one, and only one, 
conclusion-which must be most strongly em- 
phasized, and that is that American Jewry 
is yet in the midst of the fulfillment of its 
greatest historical task as far as Israel is. 
concerned. 

It was the will of the Lord that at the 
appropriate moment the greatest Kibutz of 
Jews in the greatest democracy of the world 
should be available to redeem the hope of 
Israel, of 2,000 years, the reestablishment of 
Israel. 

It is now the solemn duty of American 
Jews to see it through the political and eco- 
nomical storms which Israel believes, will 
take only afew years. Yes, concluded, Rabbi 
Twersky, the destiny of Israel is in the hands 
of God and American Jewry. 

The reader will find a summary of Rabbi 
Twersky's observations on Israel and Europe 
in a series of articles to be written by him 
for the Jewish Standard in the near future. 
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Gowanus Project’s Defeat Is 
Disappointing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1953 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Brooklyn Eagle of May 26, 
1953: 

GOWANUS PROJECT DEFEAT Is DISAPPOINTING 


Refusal of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee to approve the expenditure of $400,000 
for deepening the Gowanus Creek Channel 
comes as a sharp disappointment here. 

There is no question of the vital need for 
this improvement to end a serious bottle- 
neck in the harbor that causes costly delays 
in the four-fifths-of-a-mile channel carrying 
as much waterborne commerce as the entire 
port of Boston. 

Brooklyn has been united behind the effort 
to include this modest appropriation in the 
rivers and harbors bill which goes before 
the House this week. The Brooklyn Cham- 
ber of Commerce has taken a leading part in 
the campaign and Borough President Cash- 
more headed the delegation that appeared 
at the recent public hearing in Washington. 

Support of the project was completely 
nonpartisan. Brooklyn's Republican and 
Democratic Congressmen all playing an ac- 
tive part. Republican County Leader John 
R. Crews and Democratic County Leader 
Kenneth F. Sutherland also warmly backed 
it. 

Knowing the emphasis necessarily being 
placed on economy this year in Congress, 
we realized the difficulties involved. How- 
ever, we felt that the extreme importance 
of this channel fully warranted the modest 
appropriation sought. 

We are glad to note that Brooklyn’s Rep- 
resentative JOHN J. Rooney is going to carry 
the fight to the floor of the House and we 
hope that the Members may be persuaded 
to overturn the commitee's action by sup- 
porting an amendment to the bill which 
Mr. Rooney will introduce. The improve- 
ment's importance makes a fight to the finish 
well worthwhile. 


Genocide and the Senate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1953 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, a 
short while ago I read an excellent 
statement on the Genocide Treaty by 
our distinguished colleague from Con- 
necticut, the Honorable THOMAS J. Dopp. 

I wholeheartedly concur with him and 
with the reasoning and conclusions of 
the following editorial which appeared 
in the New York Times of Sunday, May 
24, 1953, entitled “Genocide and the 
Senate“: 

GENOCIDE AND THE SENATE 

It is more than 6 years since the resolu- 

tion affirming that genocide—the crime of 


destroying human groups for national eth- 
nical, racial, or religious reasons—was unani- 
mously adopted by the United Nations As- 
sembly; more than 6 years since the United 
States fought for the adoption of a conven- 
tion on genocide, and signed it under or- 
ders of the President. Since then 41 rati- 
fications of the pact representing half the 
world’s population and including Korea, 
which is at the moment carrying the brunt 
of genocide as perpetrated by the Commu- 
nist world, have been deposited with the 
United Nations. Only 20 ratifications were 
necessary to bring the convention into world 
law; yet so great has been its appeal to 
the conscience of nations that the genocide 
pact has the proud reputation of being the 
most ratified convention of the United Na- 
tions. 

But the irony and inconsistency of the 
picture is that this Nation, which led the 
fight for its adoption and by its leadership 
persuaded others to condemn the crime, still 
fails to ratify the document. Secretary of 
State Dulles, in his recent statement, im- 
plied that we would take an interim posi- 
tion—that the United States would not urge 
ratification now. But how can a major 
power talk of marking time when time is 
running out? The evidences of genocide are 
with us on all sides. Millions of people in 
Iron Curtain countries are religious victims 
of genocide—Protestants, Catholics, Jews, 
Moslems—in opposition to the regimes. En- 
tire national groups are disappearing—Esto- 
nians, Latvians, Poles, Czechs, Hungarians— 
in the master obliteration plan. The Politi- 
cal Committee of the Assembly has the docu- 
mented evidence. And no less has this 
Government, 

There is but one central issue worthy of 
attention: It is that the world has long rec- 
ognized that it has suffered enough from 
genocidists—that it demands and needs a 
clear statement of international law regard- 
ing the right of existence of nations, races, 
and religious groups. It remains only for the 
United States to reassume the leadership on 
this issue that it has temporarily lost. The 
time for that—and for ratification—is now. 


II. N. 4023 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WESLEY A. D’EWART 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1953 


Mr. DEWART. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following letter: 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Washington, D. C., May 25, 1953. 
Congressman WESLEY A. D'EWART, 
House Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN D’Ewart: At the hear- 
ing on H. R. 4023 you indicated that it would 
be acceptable to file for the record a letter 
in rebuttal of the arguments made by op- 
ponents of the bill. It will be appreciated 
if you will incorporate this letter in the 
record of the hearing. 

Many of the opponents have charged in 
one form or another that the bill represents 
an effort of permittees to acquire a vested 
right in a public property. It can hardly 
be considered a vested right if the Federal 
Government continues to have the authority 
to require beneficial use of the privilege; if 
the Government is authorized to reduce 
grazing, if necessary, to protect the land 
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from injury; if the Government is authorized 
to fix the rental for the grazing privilege; if 
the Government is authorized in its dis- 
cretion to devote the land to any other 
purpose; all of which provisions are specifi- 
cally set forth in various sections of the bill. 

There is no real conflict here between the 
private and the public interest. On the 
contrary the public interest will be benefited 
by the enactment of legislation to accom- 
plish the objectives of H. R. 4023. The pub- 
lic is benefited by more efficient use of the 
resource. The incentive provided by the bill 
to induce permittees to invest in the im- 
provement of the grazing land will result in 
an increase in grazing capacity. The in- 
creased grazing capacity will return more 
rental to the public as landlord. The pub- 
lic gains, as it always gains, by increased 
production of wealth. This is reflected in 
more taxes, more schools and roads, in a 
better community life, in stabilized and 
increased purchasing power. 

You do not take something from the pub- 
lic if the user of a resource uses it benefically 
and pays a reasonable fee for its use. This 
bill is designed to halt the trend toward 
deterioration of the public land by provid- 
ing a means for investment by permittees to 
improve the land. The permittees do not 
object to payment of a reasonable and appro- 
priate fee for grazing livestock on public 
land. The bill does not fix the fee. It pro- 
vides that the fee shall be fixed by the Fed- 
eral Government on the basis of a study of 
the economic factors involved. 

One witness suggested that if the grazing 
capacity of an area increased, that it was not 
a fair proposition that the permittees would 
be the only persons to benefit. In this con- 
nection it should be noted that most public 
land needs substantial investment to accom- 
plish efficient use of the resource; that the 
Congress has been unable or unwilling to 
provide the funds for this purpose; that the 
permittee is the only person likely to make 
such investment; that if he does so he should 
have the benefit of his investment; that if he 
is not provided the benefit of his investment, 
we are not likely to make progress toward 
wise and improved use of this important 
resource; and that it is in the public interest 
to accomplish better use of the resource. 

Opponents of the bill have argued that it 
is not right to give present users a preference 
in perpetuity of the use of public land, 
Under the circumstances indicated in section 
11 of the bill, of course, this would not be a 
preference in perpetuity. Furthermore, this 
preference is only as between prospective 
grazing land permittees. However, in many 
cases the preference would be permanent, so 
let us review the case for granting such pref- 
erence to present users, 

When the western half of the United States 
was settled, the Congress wisely provided for 
giving the land away, in fee simple, in per- 
petuity. In fact, to a limited extent we are 
still doing so. It was the incentive provided 
by this policy that was the fundamental fac- 
tor promoting the rapid development of this 
area, 

The Congress established this policy be- 
cause it believed that the public interest was 
best served by private ownership. 

In the present case we are not considering 
giving away anything. We are merely estab- 
lishing a preference to present users to rent 
the property at reasonable and appropriate 
rentals determined by study of the economic 
factors involved. Actually, the bill merely 
restates the policy followed in the past in the 
great majority of instances. 

A comparison here with policy in the west- 
ern area with respect to the acquisition of 
the right to use water would be appropriate. 
The principle was early established that the 
right to use water was acquired in perpetuity 
by those who first used it. 

There may be those who considered or 
consider that this was a special privilege, 
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The fact remains, however, that it was im- 
perative to provide an incentive to individ- 
uals to develop the beneficial use of water, 
There was no other reasonable and logical 
way to develop the area unless individuals 
were provided security in their use and de- 
velopment of this resource. 

We acted here on the principle that there 
Was no conflict between private right and 
public interest, but that on the contrary 
the public interest was best served by estab- 
lishing and protecting the private right. 

In the use of public grazing land we have 
but two choices: First, to provide a prefer- 
ence to present users, or, second, to provide 
for periodic redistribution of the privilege of 
grazing livestock. If our purpose is to main- 
tain and improve the capacity of the grazing 
land and to make the most efficient use of 
this important resource, there can be no 
question as to the choice we must make. 

The question is raised, Why is it proposed 
to give a protection to those renting publicly 
owned land beyond that provided to those 
renting private land? 

The most important factor in this connec- 
tion is that the use of public grazing land 
is naturally and historically closely asso- 
ciated with the use of base property owned 
by individual permittees. The two are com- 
plementary. The value of the base property 
as a resource is significantly reduced if the 
owner is denied the opportunity of renting 
associated public lands. The reverse is also 
true. The public lands are worth little for 
grazing except as such use is associated with 
adjacent privately owned property. 

A second factor of importance in this con- 
nection is that landlords of private lands in 
most cases have made substantial improve- 
ments in the form of barns, fences, water 
developments, etc. They are not renting a 
piece of bare land. If a private landlord does 
rent a piece of bare ground and if the tenant 
is to make the investment in improvements, 
it is possible for the tenant to enter into 
special lease agreements to adequately pro- 
tect his investment. This is not presently 
possible with respect to public land. It is 
not surprising that individuals have made 
relatively small investments in improving 
public lands. There is no way to protect 
their interests in such investment. H. R. 
4023 proposes to establish an incentive to 
the individual to improve the public graz- 
ing land by protecting his investment in 
such land. 

The opponents have charged that the bill 
would prevent the Federal Government from 
properly administering and protecting the 
public grazing land. They must have over- 
looked the provisions of section 11, which 
override other sections of the bill in the event 
of any conflict, and provide that nothing in 
the bill shall be construed to prevent the 
Federal Government from eliminating or re- 
ducing the number of animals grazed on the 
land if necessary to protect it from injury, 
and that nothing in the bill shall be con- 
strued to prevent a diversion of the land 
to other purposes. 

One phase of the opponents’ argument in 
the connection is that the application of the 
Administrative Procedures Act to public 
lands will unduly handicap the administra- 
tors. This point can be argued at length, 
but suffice it to say that experience with 
the Administrative Procedures Act has in 
general resulted in better administration of 
Federal law, and that the necessity to com- 
Ply with the procedures of the act repre- 
sents no great difficulty to agencies desiring 
to comply with the purpose and intent of 
laws enacted by the Congress. 

The opponents have charged that the bill 
gives individual permittees the right to put 
whatever improvements they may desire on 
public lands and be compensated for such 
improvements if the land is diverted to 
other purposes. This is simply not so. The 
bill is clear in its intention that improve- 
ment of public land is to be under the con- 


trol and pursuant to authorization of the 
Federal Government. Such improvements, 
in the form of reseeding, clearing harmful 
brush, drift and protective fencing, the de- 
velopment of water resources, the distribu- 
tion of water over the range, and other in- 
vestment in sound range management prac- 
tices, are imperatively needed for sound use 
and improvement of the resource. 

Basic to much of the misunderstanding of 
the purposes of the bill is an erroneous idea 
of the nature of the livestock industry in 
the western area. Motion pictures have 
given most people the impression that the 
livestock ranch is typically a setup with 
hundreds or thousands of cattle and with 
from 5 to 20 cowboy employees. This im- 
pression is Intensified by the fact that most 
popular magazines dealing, as they fre- 
quently do, with the subject Home on the 
Range, usually select one of the largest 
ranches in the area as the locale for picture 
and story. Actually, the typical livestock 
ranch, and increasingly so, is a family op- 
eration. Thus, the average permit on Forest 
Service lands is 68 cattle. Management 
studies indicate that a livestock operation 
below 200 cattle is, in most instances, an 
uneconomic unit. 

We do not suggest that H. R. 4023 as it 
stands may not be substantially improved 
by provisions to clarify its purpose, elimi- 
nate misunderstandings, and more effec- 
tively accomplish its objectives. However, 
the bill has been carefully drafted with ex- 
tended consideration to all legitimate in- 
terests. We are impressed by the inade- 
quacy of understanding of the issues by most 
of the opponents. We are hopeful that the 
committee will be able to give early and 
favorable consideration to the enactment 
of legislation which will provide the basis 
for improved tenure which is imperative to 
promote investment in improving the re- 
source in the public interest. 

Very sincerely, 
Marr Triccs, 
Assistant Legislative Director. 


Meeting the Communists’ Truce Terms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1953 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the temporary recess of the discussion 
of what are now called the final United 
Nations terms for a Korean truce, the 
following statement issued by the Mary- 
land chapter of Minute Women of the 
United States has an added significance. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert this 
statement in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 


Meeting the Communists’ truce terms 
would— 

1. Betray 130,000 American sons—dead, 
maimed, or cruelly imprisoned. 

2. Betray the peoples of Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania, Ru- 
mania, Hungary, Bulgaria, and China, whose 
plight behind the Iron Curtain is due chiefiy 
to the treachery of United States policy at 
Teheran, Yalta, Moscow, and Potsdam. 

3. Eliminate any future possibility for re- 
deeming the United States from her respon- 
sibility for collaborating in the enslavement 
of 800 million people. 

4. Reveal our utter ignorance or indiffer- 
ence to the avowed Soviet aim for world con- 
quest. 

5. Expose all remaining free peoples of 
Asia and Africa to Communist aggression, 
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6. Loose the full fury of Soviet military 
might against Europe, 

7. Directly promote the further encircle- 
ment and isolation of the United States. 

8. Follow British policy to our ultimate 
doom. 

9. Expose the tragic distortion, corruption, 
and abandonment of American Christian 
principles. 

10. Close the chapter for western civiliza- 
tion. 

Appeasement is defeat on the installment 
plan. 

No natlon can compromise with evil and 
survive. 

The Maryland chapter, Minute Women of 
the United States, protests any appeasement 
of Red China and her masters in the Kremlin. 


Hon. John L. McMillan, of South Carolina 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINGATE H. LUCAS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1953 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Speaker, I was 
called away from the floor on other im- 
portant business late yesterday after- 
noon and was unable to remain to hear 
the gentleman from South Carolina 
Mr. RicHarps] speak in praise of our 
good friend and colleague, the gentleman 
from South Carolina, JoHN MCMILLAN. 
I had been told that the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. RICHARDS] was 
to discuss the matter of Mr. MCMILLAN'S 
mistreatment and desired very much to 
say a word at that time. 

It came as a shock to me that any 
Government official would attack the 
integrity of Jonn McMillan. His rep- 
utation for honesty and faithfulness in 
the discharge of his duties has never 
been questioned and I was amazed that 
some underling in the Department of 
Justice attempted to charge him with 
an unlawful act. To say that I was 
gratified when the court acquitted him 
is less than the whole truth. I was 
thrilled beyond words. JoHN McMtIL- 
LAN is a man with whom I would trust 
all that I hold precious. He is the finest 
example of earnest and sincere public 
servant, 

I want to congratulate my good friend 
Dick RicHarps for allowing us to say 
these words in praise of JOHN MCMILLAN. 
I feel that my life has been made richer 
by my association with him and I am 
looking forward to long years of service 
at his side. 


Address by Hon. Herman Welker, of 
Idaho, to New Hampshire Federation of 
Republican Women’s Clubs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 28, 1953 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Rrecorp an address 
by the distinguished and able Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. WELKER] before the 
New Hampshire Federation of Republi- 
can Women's Clubs, in Concord, N. H., 
May 22, 1953. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


My dear friends and fellow Republicans, 
your great Senator, STYLES BRIDGES, has asked 
me on many occasions to come to New 
Hampshire for a visit, so I was more than 
pleased at your kind invitation to come to 
Concord for this occasion. Since I have 
been in the Senate, Senator BRIDGES has been 
telling me of the wonders of New Hampshire; 
That it is one of those few States that com- 
bines secenic beauty, healthful climate, 
sound agriculture, and basic industry. 

I might add that New Hampshire is also 
somehow typical of New England—this is 
where a great history was made—this is 
where the seeds of American freedom were 
sown. 

I first. heard of Senator Brmcrs as the 
young Governor of New Hampshire who did 
an excellent job of balancing the budget and 
putting the State on a pay-as-you-go basis. 

The name of STYLES BRIDGES became na- 
tionally known when he went to the United 
States Senate, where he was outstanding 
among that group of Republicans who car- 
ried the leadership of the minority party in 
the Senate during the lean years of Repub- 
licanism and the lush days of the New Deal. 

I next heard of Senator Brinces as the 
chairman of the Appropriations Committee 
during the only 2 years the Federal budget 
was balanced—something the New Deal ad- 
ministrations were never capable of doing. 

I also heard of STYLES BRIDGES when he 
initiated the first investigation in the fight 
against the infiltration of Communists in 
government, and as a member of the Internal 
Security Subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, I am today privi- 
leged to help carry on that work which he 
so early started. 

He is one of the two New Hampshire men 
in the history of our country to be the leader 
of his political party in the United States 
Senate—the other being Jacob H. Gallinger, 
of Concord. 

He is President pro tempore of the United 
States Senate—third in line of succession 
to the presidency of the United States, and 
presiding officer of the United States Sen- 
ate in the absence of the Vice President. 

And it is an honor and a pleasure to say 
that he is my good friend—one who has in 
many ways shown me both kindness and 
helpful assistance as a first-term Member of 
the Senate. Out in the far West where I 
come from we have a saying that a man’s 
word is as good as his bond—and I know 
of no man on earth to whom that expres- 
sion applies with more justice than to 
STYLES BRIDGES. 

I would be remiss on this occasion if I 
did not also pay tribute to the remainder 
of your fine Republican delegation in Wash- 
ington—to Senator CHARLES TOBEY and two 
fine Congressmen, CHESTER E. MERROW, of 
your first district, and Norris COTTON, of 
the second district. Both in the Senate and 
in the House, the State of New Hampshire 
is capably represented. 

Today I want to discuss with you a sub- 
ject. that I feel to be of vital importance to 
the future of the Republican Party and to 
the American Nation. I want to talk about 
certain signs and indications today which 
show all too clearly the type of political 
opposition we are going to run into increas- 
ingly from now on. 

I am talking about the growth and de- 
velopment of a deliberate political fraud now 
being perpetrated by a demagogic but deter- 
mined group of loud-talking, self-proclaimed 
liberals who have made up their minds both 


to set the tone of the coming congressional 
campaign and to hamstring and cripple the 
Eisenhower administration before it can 
fairly begin its work. It is a fraud which 
seeks as its major objective to confuse and 
inflame the minds of the American people 
and thereby to wrest power from the Repub- 
lican Party in the United States Senate and 
the House of Representative. 

This fraud can best be characterized by 
recalling the old Charley Michelson poison- 
pen technique so beloved of the Roosevelt 
and Truman administrations, namely, first, 
tell a whopping but glib lie about the evil 
Republicans and then announce that a de- 
voted and selfless Democratic leadership will 
bravely stand up and fight for the public’s 
rights. Character assassination was invented 
and brought to a fine art in the treatment 
once dished out to President Herbert Hoover, 
and character assassination long remained 
the favorite and approved method whereby 
the so-called New Deal and Fair Deal sought 
to destroy dangerous foes. The half-truth 
and the smear insinuation became common- 
place, and the Nation was loud with the 
persuasive voice of the demagog. 

Today, while the bulk of the Democratic 
leadership stands aside in silent approval, 
the whole revolting bag of tricks is being 
trotted out once more as a group which 
calls itself a sturdy little band of liberals 
starts the ball rolling to stamp the Eisen- 
hower administration as a pawn in the hands 
of the big interests, and as a leadership out 
to give away the American birthright. 

The attack thus far has been vicious and 
thoroughly unprincipled, and can be ex- 
pected to get worse. In Washington, every 
Known demagog, including a wide assort- 
ment of bleeding-heart newspaper colum- 
nists and Socialist-minded pundits, is rally- 
ing to the lead which says that the Ameri- 
can people can be fooled still one more time 
by the disciples of authority government— 
provided a big enough noise can be made, 
and provided a sufficient number of distor- 
tions and plain lies are told. It worked in 
the past, goes the reasoning, and it might 
work today. 

You'll have to admit, I submit to you, that 
the vilification campaign worked pretty well 
against Douglas MacArthur. And I would 
say you could have little doubt as to its 
effectiveness against General Van Fleet 
that fine soldier who came home to report 
to the mothers and fathers of this country, 
and found himself assaulted from every angle 
as a warmonger. That's what they called 
Jim Van Fleet, one of the finest soldiers this 
Nation ever produced, and whose only fault 
happened to be a soldierly bluntness of 
speech, 

You will see the same technique em- 
ployed, I can tell you right now, when your 
own fine Senator, STYLES Baipers, stands for 
a well-deserved reelection to the Senate in 
1954. I know him to be a fighter and a man 
who wants no quarter with such opposition, 
but it will be a sorry affair indeed if so much 
as one citizen of New Hampshire should be 
influenced by the low blows which will most 
certainly be thrown against him. I am con- 
fident that the people of this State will give 
him an overwhelming vote of confidence. 

Let us look at how the technique of the 
“liberals” has worked thus far: 

When the United States Congress moved 
to restore the offshore rights to certain 
coastal States, rights which had existed un- 
challenged for better than 150 years until a 
New Deal Supreme Court abruptly repudiated 
them in the California case, the flaming 
“liberals” set up the cry of "giveaway. For 
5 long weeks the country was treated to 
the spectacle of a deliberate time-consuming 
filibuster, and to a barrage of the most 
completely false allegations yet to be made 
on the Senate floor, 

Every effort was made to distort the facts 
of the case and to inflame the public through 
loud yelling about action taken against the 
“little people.“ An appeal was even made in 
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the name of American children as yet un- 
born, despite the fact that public education 
had no more relevance to the basic problem 
than did stratosphere flights to the moon. 
Not a single admission was made of the fact 
that the States concerned had owned the 
lands in question before the union of the 
Thirteen Colonies and that nothing in the 
Constitution could possibly be construed as. 
transferring State ownership to the Federal 
Government. 

But the filibuster had its effect. Senator 
Tart's clear and factual refutation of every 
wild-eyed claim against the Holland bill did 
not entirely catch up with all the smear 
which had gone before. Distortion, the fa- 
vorite weapon of the demagog and the rab- 
ble rouser, all too often has a habit of gain- 
ing more attention than the hard facts. 

Look at another instance, one which affects 
every State in the Union: 

When Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson took over his Department he inher- 
ited one of the most thoroughly fouled-up 
messes in the history of Government opera- 
tion. He set to work with a will to put 
things right, but even today he is being 
made the victim of a calculated attack to 
hamstring the administration. Despite the 
fact that Benson and his associates have ar- 
rested the 2-year price decline inherited 
from the genius of Charles Brannan, the hue- 
and cry has gone up that the Republicans 
are leading the country to a farm depression. 
You get the technique again. Nothing hon- 
estly admitted about the immensity of the 
problem, the outright stupidity of the pred- 
ecessors, the jerry-rigged American farm 
economy dumped in Secretary Benson's lap. 
Not at all. All you get is the yammering 
from the peanut gallery that the country is 
heading for a farm depression because Re- 
publicans are in office today. 

Most of this tommyrot can be answered by 
reference to the record and by such sensible 
explanations of the administration's program 
as that given by Senator Brinces when he 
spoke on the Senate floor in defense of Ezra 
Benson. But the fact remains that some of 
the political hatchet work will get across and 
some damage will be done. 

And so it has gone. 

With each critical issue which has come 
before the new administraiton, the leftwing 
disciples of socialism have sought to milk 
advantage for their fanatic cause from it. 
They have done so with the incredibly dif- 
cut problem of revising the fiscal policies of 
the Nation. They have attempted to do so 
with the foreign policy. They have done so 
with activities of the Interior Department, 
With agriculture. With labor. With this 
and that. They have never varied one jot or 
tittle from their basic philosophy—the line 
which leads inevitably to Socialist dictator- 
ship—namely, the contention that the au- 
thority of the Federal Government and its 
vast taxation power must be used to regulate 
and control the lives of the American people, 

They chant giveaway and by that they 
mean their hatred for a President and an 
administration which is out to reverse the 
20 years’ trend of giving the Government 
power over everything in the Nation—econ- 
omy and the individual. They claim that the 
little people are being betrayed, and by that 
they mean that there is hatred in their 
hearts for an administration which seeks to 
lift the crushing burden of taxation and 
inflation from the shoulders of the produc- 
tive elements of the American society and 
to restore the concept of American econ- 
omy, thrift, and individual opportunity to 
prosper outside a statist control mechanism 
run by a wild-eyed clique of crackpots in 
Washington. 

They propose to continue this strategy 
and are hopeful that the American people 
will be such fools as to swallow their vicious- 
ly slanted propaganda and return them to 
power, Should that day come, my friends, 
you can kiss the American Republic as we 
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have known it goodby—and the constitu- 
tional liberties which have gone with it. 

It is up to us to answer the onslaught of 
the demagogs, and it is up to us to go to 
the American people with facts and sincerity 
to show the objectives of our leadership. 

One way to combat this opposition is to 
remind the American public of what the 
phrase giveaway can really mean and illus- 
trate it by reference to the thing we kicked 
out of office back in November of 1952: 

During the course of the past 20 years, 
the governments which have spoken about 
their love for the little people“ have given 
away better than $300 billion of the national 
wealth, along with the stability of the Amer- 
ican dollar, freedom from crushing taxa- 
tion and high cost of living, and the once- 
assumed right of the young married couple 
to plan their futures without the constant 
threat of war. These loving and Kind ad- 
ministrations have given away some 350,000 
American lives in wars which have engaged 
this Nation to the limit of its capacity—one 
of which was declared by a President in 
the White House without consent of the 
American people. These administrations 
have given away the health and physical well- 
being of countless American boys shattered 
by the holocaust of war—a great percentage 
of whom are spending their time today in 
veterans’ hospitals, perhaps meditating upon 
the many blessings they have received from 
a benign and paternal government. 

Before November, they were well on their 
way to giving away the time-honored con- 
cept of integrity in public office. Crooks 
made Washington a headquarters and many 
carried White House calling cards. 

Certainly they were determined to give 
away the National Treasury, with billions 
of dollars being poured out helter-skelter for 
everything under the sun. The theory was, 
of course, that the American public could 
provide an inexhaustible amount of taxation 
funds for any and all purposes—so why 
bother with sound management and hon- 
esty? 

I could go on and on—pointing to the in- 
numerable ways in which the apostles of 
Federal control were en route to giving 
away the American heritage but there is not 
enough time to cover them all. 

The real giveaway, in short, has been the 
giveaway of the American theory of respon- 
sible constitutional government—and that 
giveaway would have been completed, I am 
convinced, had not Dwight D. Eisenhower led 
the Republican Party and a disgusted Na- 
tion to victory in 1952. 

The record of the past speaks for itself. 
The challenge to this country is in the 
present and in the future. 

An incredibly difficult task is being made 
far more difficult, however, by the diehard 
efforts of members of the so-called liberal 
clique, who are again spewing forth their 
slogans of hate and distortion. 

Their objective is clear. It is the destruc- 
tion of a healthy 2-party system in this 
country and the substitution of a statist 1 
party system of ruling overseers. 

Listen to them as they talk today. They 
are still the passionate advocates of Govern- 
ment controls. They are still the advo- 
cates of Government regulations. They 
are still the spokesmen for high taxation, 
planned economy, and compulsory accept- 
ance of rulings by overswollen Federal bu- 
reaus and agencies. They are not the 
friends of the little people or any other 
American citizen. They are actually their 
deadliest enemies, and the enemies of all self- 
respecting individuals who treasure the free 
institutions of this Nation. 

The American people in 1952, I believe, 
voted to repudiate the philosophy of let the 
Government do everything for you.” They 
did so in the most emphatic manner in po- 
litical history. They called for an end to 
dictation and domination by a handful of 


Washington bureaucrats over their very lives 
and daily existence. They called for a return 
of common honesty and decency in govern- 
ment and for an open and aboveboard policy 
of letting the public know what Is going on. 

I believe they will get all they asked for 
from this administration, provided it has a 
fair and decent chance of showing what it 
can do. There will be differences among us 
as we go along, certainly, for that is the way 
to resolve errors and to avoid a passive 
unanimity. But the people of this country 
are still getting a government today which 
refuses to act in the role of master and 
which prefers the historie role of servant. 

This is what the American people voted for 
in 1952 and thisis what willing party workers 
such as yourselves, and women throughout 
the entire country, worked so hard to bring 
to pass. 

Let none be led astray, therefore, or be 
fooled by the frantic and vicious barrage of 
fraud and propaganda now being laid down 
against the new leadership, and being stored 
up for the assault in 1954. Honest mistakes 
and honest errors cannot discredit this ad- 
ministration, so long as it forever keeps in 
mind the noble objectives for which it was 


called to power by the American voters 


and I am confident that it will. Real accom- 
plishment in the public interest is the heart 
and soul of the Eisenhower administration. 

It is up to us, the spokesmen for the Re- 
publican Party, to take this fight directly to 
the American people and to expose the fraud 
for what it is—hypocrisy in the name of 
Patriotism. 

Let us preach the message of standing 
united for a free and prosperous American 
society, for faith in the leadership of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and the Congress with 
whom he cooperates, and let us get out on 
the street and among the people to do it. 
Complacency should have no place in our 
councils this day or any other day, for it has 
been truthfully said that the price of liberty 
is eternal vigilance, 

The incredible inheritance of 20 long years 
of government by executive ruling and 
slush-fund financing is going to take some 
time to overcome but overcome it will be. 
My own faith is in the ability of the Ameri- 
can people to sift the truth from the untruth 
and to stand shoulder to shoulder for the 
future of our beloved country. 

I believe, despite the attacks of unprin- 
cipled demagogues and men of small faith 
today, that we are going forward to an era of 
unparalleled greatness and achievement. 


Tangibles and Intangibles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 28, 1953 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr, President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a portion 
of the Remington Arms Co. News Letter 
for April 1953, entitled “Tangibles and 
Intangibles,” in which is quoted an arti- 
cle by Michael Hudoba, Washington cor- 
respondent for Sports Afield magazine, 
pointing out the increasing public ap- 
preciation of intangible outdoor values, 
a factor which should be molded into 
concrete constructive effort in behalf of 
wildlife restoration. I recommend this 
statement of facts to all conservationists 
and sportsmen, 
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There being no objection, the news- 
letter was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


TANGIBLES AND INTANGIBLES 


In an article especially prepared for the 
Remington News Letter, Michael Hudoba, 
Washington correspondent for Sports Afield 
magazine, and one of the country’s best- 
posted authorities on wildlife resources, 
sharply criticizes the defeatist attitude of 
some sportsmen concerning the future of 
hunting and fishing in America, 

Mr. Hudoba’s remarks bring into clear 
focus the increasing public appreciation of 
intangible outdoor values, a factor which 
could and should be molded into concrete 
constructive effort in behalf of wildlife 
restoration. Mr. Hudoba says: 

Whenever I hear a sportsman make any 
comment that indicates a defeatist attitude 
toward this problem of increasing the out- 
door opportunity, and especially an inferior- 
ity viewpoint on the issue of tangible values 
versus intangible values in conservation, I 
cannot help but rise to make a stump) 
speech like the old politician in my home 
town would do whenever he saw two people 
together the day before election. 

“First, I hate to think that more than 
30 million adult Americans cannot face up 
to the issue of working together to do some 
constructive effort for their recreational in- 
terest, that traditional sport of hunting and 
fishing which is getting new converts every 
year, and which means so much to us in these 
Gays of increased living pressures. Of course, 
if we don't support constructive conserva- 
tion-restoration efforts, then we will have 
real reason for an inferior complex, 

But my special target is the defeatist 
attitude of some of those concerned in con- 
servation who became faced with the issue. 
of tangible versus intangible values. 

“The business of selling blue-sky stock was 
quite profitable a few years ago—although 
such practice now would earn lots of free 
time in some federally supervised hotel. 

“But selling blue-sky is legitimate. It is 
part. of this question of tangibles versus in- 
tangibles in the field of conservation, It is 
true that we become hard put to measure 
and place a direct economic value on some 
of the things that 1 of every 5 American 
adults goes afield to enjoy. 

“The lumberman can give you a dollar, 
value for a forest by measuring the board 
feet of the stand; the dam builder can cal- 
culate the value of every cubic measurement 
of water in the stream gurgling over a peb- 
bled rifle; and the farmer can give a pretty 
good estimate of the bushel yield on the back 
corner which supports a covey of birds, But 
then we are apt to stutter a bit to calculate 
the value of the ethereal—although we may 
allow ourselves to get boxed in trying to 
estimate the value per pound of a game bird 
or big game or fish. 

“The sport of hunting and fishing, accord= 
ing to a survey made by Sports Afield, brings 
$9 billion a year into the economy of this 
country by expenditures of hunters and 
fishermen in pursuit of their recreational in- 
terests. This is big business. It is a bigger 
business than many of the businesses that 
get the attention of do-good economists and 
planners, - 

“But that isn't the point. Last year over 
$1 million adult hunting and fishing licenses 
were sold in this country—that is, 1 in each 
5 of this Nation’s total numerical popula- 
tion went to the effort to go to a license-sell- 
ing agency to buy and pay for a so-called 
ticket to go afield or to a lake or stream. 

“They asked no guarantee of pound-fors 
pound return in bag or creel; they were pay- 
ing an admission for an outdoor opportunity, 
T1 bet that, like myself, they got full value 
‘watching the tense drama of a flashing bird 
dog at work, hearing the ear-filling burst of 
a covey rise, and the snap of the gun report. 
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So T miss, and the birds scatter. We fly a 
grouse and bag a leaf or tree trunk; we get 
a rise and the fish leaps free of the lure. 
The tangible would be a bag or creel full of 
legal limit. The intangible is the smell of 
the woods, the crispness of autumn, the color 
and the freedom all become one and part of 
nature, returning to the fundamentals of 
our existence. This one should not try to 
calculate in dollars, even if they could. 

“We sing our anthems; we love our rocks 
and rills, our templed hills. These are part 
of the Constitution which says that we 
pursue happiness as one of our three basic 
freedoms. 

“So 31 million Americans buy licenses to 
hunt and fish which is 4 times more than 
the number who bought licenses 10 years 
ago. Over 41 million Americans visited the 
national parks and monuments of this coun- 

last year, an all-time record and more 
than double 10 years ago. Over 30 million 
visited the national forests last year. We 
cannot even begin to count those who vis- 
ited State parks, picnic areas along road- 
sides, or merely went for a walk afield or into 
the woods. In my book, it begins to add 
up to more than a majority percentage of our 
national population who like to go to and 
see the woods that a sawlog woodsman can 
appraise in board-feet, or to enjoy the stream 
that a one-track-minded engineer would like 
to dam, or any of these resources that have 
more than one use Which some would like 
to convert to a single tangible economic 
value. 

“I won't go into the number of States of 
this country where the tourist business is 
the first, second, third, or fourth largest in- 
dustry of the State, or the States to which 
people, visiting to enjoy the intangible out- 
door values, leave more than a hundred mil- 
lion dollars annually. 

“We could go on and on reciting a brief 
with statistical data which here I'm giving 
from memory and round-figure estimates. 
This question of tangibles versus intangibles 
is relative. There is a place for both. We 
need resources to continue our existence and 
to build and grow. But we also need the 
intangibles protected and retained in per- 
spective to give us a reason to work and to 
build and to grow.” 


News Broadcast of the Secretary of the 
Treasury 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 28, 1953 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “Mr. Humphrey on the Air,” 
published in the New York Times of May 
27, 1953. The editorial comments on an 
interview by members of the press with 
the Secretary of the Treasury, George M. 
Humphrey. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mr. HUMPHREY ON THE AIR 

Secretary of the Treasury George M. Hum- 
phrey was interviewed on the radio Sunday 
night and put through his paces by members 
of the press. The questions directed at him 
covered a wide range of controversial issues 
in the province of fiscal affairs, ranging from 
the excess-profits tax, the Treasury practice 
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of investing soclal-security receipts in Gov- 
ernment obligations, and the monetary pol- 
icies of the Reserve Board and the Treasury 
to how long it would require to bring the 
budget into balance. 

From the standpoint of any American tax- 
payers listening this should have been a re- 
warding half hour. For Mr. Humphrey not 
only emerged from this test impressively 
but he did it without once, so far as we could 
note, ducking a question or taking a single 
backward step. Neither were his replies the 
stock replies of the doctrinaire. They were 
the replies of a man who knew not only 
where he was going and why but also why he 
was not going in the direction some of his 
critics seemed to think he should be going. 
Moreover, by his readiness to meet each ques- 
tion head on and to reply in language that 
the nonfinancial mind could easily grasp, 
he did much to clear the air of some of the 
fanciful nonsense that has sprung up 
around the administration's fiscal policies. 
A typical example was his reply to a ques- 
tion based on the alleged policy of “raising 
interest rates” to such high levels as to de- 
stroy the incentive for business expansion: 
Mr. Humphrey might have been ruffled by 
such a question, but he wasn’t. He ex- 
plained patiently that present interest rates 
are not low in historical terms, but only 
by comparison with the manipulated, arti- 
ficial rates of the postwar years; that rates 
were not being raised.“ but were merely 
for the first time since the Second World 
War—being permitted to seek their natural 
level. Were he a private businessman, far 
from regarding this as a red light against 
expansion, he said, he would consider it the 
most hopeful sign in the past 20 years. 

One of the popular fictions Mr. Humphrey 
dealt with was the fiction that the adminis- 
tration must reduce taxes immediately be- 
cause it promised the voters it would do so. 
As Mr. Humphrey observed, while some can- 
didates may have taken it upon themselves 
to make such promises there was no war- 
rant for the statement so far as the Presi- 
dent was concerned. In view of the reckless 
talk one hears about a “mandate” for tax 
reduction this is a point that will bear repe- 
tition. From the time in September when 
he first formally turned to the issue Mr. 
Eisenhower campaigned on the policy of 
security and solvency, which he restated just 
last week. Invariably he made it clear that 
he regarded a balancing of the budget as a 
necesary first step to any general tax reduc- 
tions. 


Let’s Stop Underestimating Soviet 
Strength 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 28, 1953 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a factual 
article entitled “Let’s Stop Underesti- 
mating Soviet Strength,” written by 
Marguerite Higgins, which appeared in 
This Week magazine on May 24. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Let’s STOP UNDERESTIMATING Soviet STRENGTH 
(By Marguerite Higgins) 

An axiom of warfare—cold or hot—is the 

injunction: “Know your enemy.” So far as 
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Russia is concerned, this is something the 
United States has failed spectacularly to do 
with the result that in the last 10 years the 
Soviet empire has expanded at the geograph- 
ical rate of 60 square miles an hour. 

And today is this country still underesti- 
mating Soviet power? How many Americans 
realize, for instance, that the United States, 
despite its vastly superior industrial capac- 
ity, no longer has the edge on the Soviet 
Union in any fields except production of 
nuclear weapons (and this edge diminishes 
daily), possession of heavy naval vessels, and, 
according to the Defense Department's edu- 
cated guess, in the quality of long-range 
bombers. 

Soviet submarines outnumber the United 
States’ more than 3 to 1. According to 
Adm. William M. Fechteler, United States 
Chief of Naval Operations, the Soviets are 
manning today nearly six times as many subs 
as were possessed by the Nazis when they 
launched their terrific underseas attacks on 
allied shipping lanes in World War II. The 
British Admiralty has announced that Rus- 
sia—once considered so inferior industri- 
ally—now has an operational fleet second 
only to that of the United States, thus put- 
ting the Queen’s Navy down in third place 
in world sea power. 

STEEL: 80 PERCENT FOR WAR 


It’s the same story of Communist numeri- 
cal superiority in tanks, fighter planes, and 
heavy artillery. 

The Soviet Union, despite a present-day 
steel capacity—about 42 percent that of the 
United States—outproduces us in war equip- 
ment because it devotes a far higher pro- 
portion of its heavy industry to armaments, 
Eighty percent of Soviet steel goes for war 
and related heavy industry. In the United 
States, barely 12 percent goes into arma- 
ments. 

Today Russia is producing one-third more 
steel (35 million metric tons a year) than 
was available to the Nazis for World War I 
when Hitler launched his attack on Poland, 

Public statements by Soviet leaders, in- 
cluding Prime Minister Malenkov and Secret 
Police Chief Beria have always argued that 
showdown between the Communists and 
capitalists in the sense of a total struggle 
must be postponed till the day when Com- 
munist capacity to sustain—not just to ini- 
tiate—a long struggle was on a par with 
the enemy's. 


RECUPERATION WAS FAST 


And history shows that whatever the wild 
zigs and zags of Soviet foreign policy, in- 
cluding the popular front movements of the 
1930's and the peace offensive of the post- 
World War II period, Soviet leadership has 
ground steadily ahead toward the avowed 
goal of catching up with the capitalist 
world and primarily with the United States 
in military-economic industrial potential. 

Figures show that at present rates of ex- 
pansion, the Soviet empire by 1955 will 
match the combined Western European pow- 
ers in production of coal and steel and other 
basic industries. By 1970, the Soviets should, 
at present production rates, match the 
United States in industrial capacity essen- 
tial to warmaking. 

Aluminum préduction, which nearly tri- 
pled in the 5 years after 1946, is a remark- 
able example of the recuperative powers of 
Soviet postwar industry and its potential- 
ities for rapid expansion. In 1945, Russia 
produced 78,200 metric tons of aluminum; 
in 1951, 220,000 metrie tons. The 1955 So- 
viet target is 550,000 tons as compared with 
present United States production of 850,000 
metric tons. 

The facts and figures in this article about 
Soviet power have been gleaned from va- 
rious sources, including official United States 
estimates, reports of Slay exile groups, stud- 
ies by the Columbia University Russian 
Institute, and from the public speeches, 
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pronouncements and scientific studies of 
Soviet leaders themselves. What is aston- 
ishing is how much information really is 
available about the Russians. A close look 
at the statistics explodes comforting myths 
about the lack of Soviet know-how and the 
so-called primitive Soviet economy. 


U. S. S. S. R. basic production 
(metrie tons) 


12, 500, 000 24, 700, 000 44, 000, 000 84, 500, 000 
21, 800, 000 39, 000, 000 69, 400, 000 309, 000, 000 
148, 000, 000 261, 000, 000 373, 000, 000/452, 000, 000 


78, 200 220, 000 0 550, 000 850, 000 


1 1951, 


OMINOUS INCREASE 


Among the discomforting truths is that 
the Soviet empire most definitely has all the 
wherewithal for building the industrial 
strength to fight and sustain a modern war. 
Its total petroleum potential and iron-ore 
reserves are far greater than those of the 
United States, and its coal supplies are more 
than adequate. 

All they need is time to consolidate their 
vast natural resources and train the man- 
power within the Soviet empire’s frontiers 
that now encompass all of China, North 
Korea, Tibet, Outer Mongolia, Eastern Eu- 
rope, East Germany, East Austria, and 
Northern Indochina. 

The relentless Soviet drive for the develop- 
ment of its military-economic potential has 
stimulated alarm in those western officials 
who keep most closely abreast of Soviet 
doings. 

Lord Ismay, Secretary General of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, has warned of 
the ominous increase in Soviet industrial 
capacity, pointing out, among other things, 
that Russia will soon be producing more oil 
than is presently being consumed by all 
Western European powers. 

Viscount Montgomery, Deputy Supreme 
Commander of the Allied Forces in Europe, 
states flatly that despite the impetus of the 
crisis in Korea, the Soviets in recent years 
have pressed their preparations for any 
eventuality far more energetically and ef- 
fectively than have the nations of the free 
world. 

And here is an official top-level United 
States appraisal of Soviet power and aims 
specially prepared for this article: 

“The Soviet rulers regard military-eco- 
nomic potential as the key to the success- 
ful outcome of their efforts to destroy the 
free world. The Russian 5-year plans are 
designed first to overtake the West by con- 
centrating on an enormous economic expan- 
sion of heavy industry. Simultaneously, the 
Soviet plans are aimed at maintaining the 
Soviet armed forces at a high state of readi- 
ness, and to stockpile new and better weap- 
ons in increasing volume.” 

(According to the State Department, the 
combat-ready infantry of the Soviet empire, 
comprising the Soviet Union and both Euro- 
pean and Asian satellites, numbers more than 
9 million men.) 


NEW AND BETTER ARMS 


“Marshal Vasilevsky, in his speech before 
the Communist Party Congress in Moscow 
last October stated that the fourth 5-year 
plan had resulted in the Red Army's receiv- 
ing new weapons greatly superior to those of 
the last war, sharply increasing its capabili- 
ties, and radically changing its general 
aspect. He also said that the current 5-year 
plan would make possible a better supply 
of first-class modern weapons and the pro- 
duction of munitions in greater quantities 
than were available during the war against 
Hitler. 

“All this evidence points up the Soviet in- 
tention to press this all-out effort at a faster 
pace than they believe the West can match. 


“As a result of both foreign assistance and 
considerable progress in developing native 
technical skills, the qualitative level of Soviet 
weapons has greatly improved in recent years. 
The U. S. S. R. has not achieved technological 
parity with the West in all fields, but by 
concentrating technical resources on military 
projects, it has greatly strengthened its abil- 
ity to wage and support a modern war. 

“In conventional weapons, Soviet design is 
simple, robust, and efficient. In the field of 
U. S. S. R. atomic production, no American 
official has forgotten our previous experience 
in underestimating the time that the Rus- 
sians would require to explode their first 
bomb. It must be assumed that the present 
Soviet stock of atomic bombs is sufficient to 
influence Soviet strategy.” 

PLANNED POVERTY 

To this day, much of the American public 
and in fact some influential American offi- 
cials tend to assure themselves that the aver- 
age Russian citizen’s low standard of living 
is proof that the Russians just don't know 
how to produce. This misconception is, of 
course, another result of not knowing the 
Communist system, and it helps the Reds 
because it gives impetus to the continuing 
trend of underestimating the Soviet. 

It is perfectly true that Russian citizens 
are poorly clad and Russian plumbing is in- 
adequate. But the Soviet standard of liv- 
ing has constantly and deliberately been 
sacrificed to war production. The planned 
poverty of the Soviet people is what has 
made possible tanks and battleships even in 
eras when overall Soviet economic capacity 
was low. 

PLENTY OF MIG’S 


The combat performance of the Soviet 
MIG-15 jet fighter in Korean skies should 
dispose of some of the false hopes that Rus- 
sia cannot mass-produce a quality product. 
The Russians have produced so many MIG- 
15 jet fighters that they felt secure in giv- 
ing more than 1,000 to their Chinese Com- 
munist allies and about the same number 
to their eastern European satellites. At the 
time that the total Chinese Communist 
fighter strength (jets and conventional 
planes combined) in the Korean theater 
Passed the 2,000 mark, the United States Air 
Force had less than 300 first-line jets in Ko- 
rea. 

It is an ironic sign of the new times that 
a delegation of American Korean aces led by 
Col. “Gabby” Gabreski, hero of both Korea 
and World War II, went to the Pentagon this 
spring to urge the incorporation in jets of 
some of the principles developed by Soviet 
designers. 

Dictatorships have enjoyed great advan- 
tage in the fact that the American public 
hesitates to take them seriously until very 
late. For years we dismissed Hitler as that 
“silly little man with the mustache.” No- 
body would believe that a responsible head 
of government would be crazy enough to 
proclaim openly Germany’s designs on the 
Soviet Ukraine and even write a book about 
it. (After all, no American would do that.) 

The Russian leaders have certainly made 
no secret of the fact that world’ communism 
is their goal, though they do change their 
outward tune from time to time on how 
their aim is to be achieved and do not ad- 
mit the goal at international conferences 
with the same candor that they use in speak- 
ing to their own people. 

ERA OF VICTORY? 

One prominent Russian, writing for home 
consumption in the official Russian publica- 
tion, Problems of Economics, has gone so far 
as to give the date of the Communist vic- 
tory. G. Z. Kozlov, famous Soviet economic 
expert and a new pet of the Kremlin, as- 
serts that the World War II plus the gain 
of China has tipped the world balance of 
power in Russia’s favor. He concludes, “The 
second half of the 20th century will bring 
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the complete victory of communism throughe 
out the world.” 

Soviet leadership has described why it be- 
lieves in the inevitability of victory. To 
summarize the most recent pronouncements 
of Malenkov, Beria, and the late Joseph 
Stalin, the Russians are counting on many 
plays going their way in this game of inter- 
national chess. 

First, they believe that friction between 
the allies will develop, probably to the point 
of war, because of competition and difficul- 
ties posed by the disappearance of the So- 
viet-controlled empire as a market for cap- 
italist trade. 

Second, Malenkov has flatly predicted the 
onset of a capitalist depression whenever 
there is a leveling off in arms production, 
such as the Communists believe might follow 
a Korean truce. 

Third, the Soviets believe that colonial un- 
rest can be exploited to bring new territories 
under Red control, as in Indochina. 

Russian officials have repeatedly indi- 
cated their desire to avoid a final show- 
down until the factors outlined above have 
served to weaken the allies and until Rus- 
sia’s own industrial expansion matches ours. 
Piecemeal aggression—such as Korea—is in 
the cards when it can be accomplished under 
the guise of civil war and without arousing 
the West. 

COSTS OF IGNORANCE 


American ignorance of Soviet power and 
intentions has profited the Kremlin greatly 
already. In 1945, our underestimation and 
miscalculation of a potential enemy led to 
our pellmell disarmament. After demobili- 
zation, we could not possibly enforce our in- 
sistence that the Russians live up to their 
promises of free elections in Eastern Europe, 
Thus 100 million persons were swallowed up 
by the Soviet empire. 

In underestimating the Soviet capacity to 
produce the atom bomb, we lost in 1949 the 
margin of power we had held by our exclu- 
sive possession of nuclear secrets. Who can 
say what time was lost; what developments 
not speeded up because we felt we were so 
far ahead of the Soviet? 

Underestimation of the U. S. S. R. was to 
be found even at the highest levels. In 
May 1950, for example, President Truman 
told the world the chances of peace had not 
been so good since World War II. A month 
later the Reds marched on South Korea. 


x REBELLION IS REMOTE 

The greatest hitch in ‘Soviet plans for 
world domination may come from inside 
Russia—from its 193 million people and 
the labor force of 100 million that is turn- 
ing the wheels of burgeoning Soviet indus- 
try. The Communist leadership fears these 
millions, and, indeed, all the populations 
enslaved by Soviet rule. This is testified to 
by the terrors of the police-state system used 
against the Russians and the total ignorance 
in which they are kept concerning the rest 
of the world. The Soviet fear of its own 
population may prove to be the biggest deter- 
rent to any large-scale aggressive attack by 
Russia, 

There is also the possibility—however re- 
mote—of unrest within the Communist em- 
pire. It is an unencouraging fact of history, 
however, that even at the time when the 
Bolshevik leadership was relatively new and 
Soviet world strength almost negligible, the 
cruelties of the police state were borne by 
its citizens without successful revolt. Now, 
with Soviet leadership so much better en- 
trenched and the Soviet empire boasting of 
new conquests, it seems increasingly hard to 
consider rebellion in the Communist empire 
in the category of anything more than a 
wished-for miracle. 

The Soviets must themselves consider such 
a possibility incredibly remote. They be- 
lieve rather that weaknesses and decadence 
in the democracies, plus the forces of eco- 
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nomics and history, put time on their side. 
Certainly the free world’s lack of knowledge 
of the enemy constitutes the equivalent of 
a potent Communist fifth column, 


Senator Kennedy’s New England Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 28, 1953 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp editorials 
from various New England newspapers 
regarding the plans I have suggested 
with reference to the New England 
economy, 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 


[From the North Adams (Mass.) Transcript 
of May 25, 1953] 
Senator KENNEDY Has PICKED UP THE BALL 
(By Dudley Harmon) 

New Englander of the week is, unques- 
tionably, young, personable Jon F. KEN- 
NEDY, who last November won the Senate 
seat of Republican Henry Cabot Lodge, 

Mr. KENNEDY based his campaign on the 
need for something to be done in Washing- 
ton to aid industry in Massachusetts. He 
toured the industrial centers, talked with 
managers and workers, and hired the services 
of industrial engineers. Since taking his 
seat in the Senate he has continued his 
studies with professional assistance. 

Now, as a freshman Senator, he has broken 
precedent and in a big way. In three 2-hour 
speeches on the Senate floor he has presented 
a comprehensive review of the economic mal- 
adjustments of New England, accompanied 
by specific proposals for their remedy and 
relief. 


In the Nation’s greatest public forum he 
has presented New England as a problem 
area, as F. D. R. once termed the now boom- 
ing South. Furthermore, he is calling on 
Congress to act, by preparing some thirty- 
odd bills to implement his suggestions. 

Few will deny that in this undertaking 
Kennepy has rendered distinguished service 
to New England, much as we dislike to have 
our troubles so effectively publicized. With 
the aid of his personal research staff, KEN- 
NEDY has operated as a one-man committee 
of New England. He has anticipated by sev- 
eral months the forthcoming report on the 
New England economy by the group of New 
Englanders actually bearing that designation, 

The question now is: What will Congress 
and New England do about the Senator’s 
report and recommendations? Will they be 
ignored, as has been the case with many 
earlier reports about New England's economic 
problems and needs? 

This column has two suggestions for get- 
ting the answer to these questions. The first 
is that the Senator immediately give a sum- 
mary of his legislative program to each of 
the other 39 members of the New England 
delegation in Congress. This should be done 
before he files a flock of bills, each bearing his 
name as sole sponsor. He will then be in 
position to invite all other members of the 
delegation—Republicans and Democrats 
alike—to join with him in sponsoring bills 
in support of those of his proposed measures 
of which they individually approve. 

Such a procedure would put his program 
on a nonpartisan basis. It would demon- 
strate the Senator’s sincerity of purpose, It 
would also give the Members of the majority 


party an opportunity to prove theirs and 
insure consideration of the Kennedy pro- 
posals on their merits, in relation to the best 
interests of New England. Otherwise, so in- 
tense is the partisan spirit, that bills spon- 
sored only by Kennepy the Democrat may 
get short shrift at the hands of Republicans. 
Something of this spirit is already apparent 
in New England comment on the proposals 
contained in the first 2 installments of his 
program. 

One of KENNEDY’s most important sugges- 
tions is that the New England delegation in 
Congress organize itself to do a better job for 
New England. This has long been needed, 
not necessarily for aggressive action, but in 
defense of New England against State and 
area groups representing the South and West, 
By meeting together, members of the delega- 
tion could quickly discover which one of the 
Kennedy proposals have the approval of a 
majority or more. Thus, a positive New Eng- 
land program would be formulated, and as- 
sured of strong support. 

The second suggestion relates to the people 
back home. Through the newspapers they 
have had opportunity to appraise the Ken- 
nedy program. They should encourage dis- 
cussion of its numerous proposals, to the end 
that not only their author, but other mem- 
bers of Congress shall learn, as promptly as 
possible, the views of their constituents. 

A few weeks ago the New England council 
and several chambers of commerce polled 
their members on 11 national issues pending 
in Congress. What could be more appropri- 
ate than that they now conduct polls on 
KENNeEDY’s congressional program for New 
England? State and local manufacturers’ 
associations, statewide labor federations, 
and councils might well do the same. We 
have here a rare opportunity for business 
leadership in New England to prove itself. 

Some, perhaps many, of the KENNEDY pro- 
posals will not command the approval of the 
New England business community. This will 
especially be the case in reference to his 
ideas about greater participation of the Fed- 
eral Government in the development of our 
natural resources, such as water power. His 
proposal for a system of industrial develop- 
ment corporations in each Federal Reserve 
district will also draw fire, although a New 
England Republican, Senator FLANDERS, of 
Vermont, has just introduced a bill of similar 
import. 

Many of KenNepY’s proposals are not new. 
Some of them were contained in the report 
on New England prepared for the President's 
Council of Economic Advisers by a group of 
New England economists. The point here is, 
however, that KENNEDY is the first man to 
propose that something be done to give effect 
to these recommendations, submitted 2 years 
ago. The Senator has not only picked up 
the ball. He intends to run with it, 


[From the Greenfield (Mass.) Recorder- 
Gazette of May 20, 1953] 
THE KENNEDY PLAN 

The Bay State’s youthful Senator JOHN 
J. KENNEDY has its interests at heart, but 
he faces stubborn opposition from his om- 
patriots as well as from many New England 
industrialists despite the fact his five-point 
program placed before Congress this week 
is directed toward the growth and expan- 
sion of New England economy. 

His plan will be opposed because for the 
most part it gives the Federal Government 
too much power over the region. In other 
words, it puts Uncle Sam's thumb into the 
pie which New Englanders have been trying 
to restore to the six-State area. 

Senator Kennepy is an ambitious young 
man, nevertheless, and his initial speech 
is to be followed by two more on May 20 
and 25, dealing with labor problems and 
transportation costs. His first was a chal- 
lenge to New England to forget its pride 
and independence and to turn to the Fed- 
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aA Government for help in its hour of 
need, 

The program, however, does not involve 
vast Federal monetary grants, but legisla- 
tive aid for federally sponsored regional in- 
dustrial development corporations to pro- 
mote expansion and diversification of indus- 
try, Federal loans to promote and encour- 
age the growth of small business, tax amor- 
tization incentives to stimulate commercial 
and “industrial activity, Federal development 
of water and other natural resources in the 
form of hydroelectric plants, flood-control 
projects and the prevention of water pollu- 
tion and aid in the fishing industry through 
the transfer of a fair share of import duty 
revenues for fishery research and market 
development, 

The Kennedy program thus far has some 
striking qualities, but the Senator has shown 
a surprising lack of understanding of the 
people he represents. His proposals include 
some highly controversial politics and some 
which cross traditional opposition to Fed- 
eral intervention. Perhaps he will convince 
others of the logic of his proposals, but it 
is obvious that he faces a struggle which 
no other in his shoes has been able to 
overcome, 

Thus far KENNEDY has spoken only in his 
own behalf, but he has invited the cooper- 
ation of the New England delegation in pro- 
moting his plan, which would be launched 
by establishing regional industrial corpora- 
tions to provide technical and other assist- 
ance in stimulating new industries, 

Surely New England needs attention, not 
only from within but from the outside, which 
of course must involve Federal legislation, 
Of all the points Senator KENNEDY has 
raised, that relating to tax amortization in- 
centives promises the most appeal at this 
time. Much of the loss of New England 
manufacturing has been due to attractive tax 
and labor conditions in the South. 

Of local interest is the Connecticut River 
flood-control project for which KENNEDY 
proposes continued Federal appropriations, 
For this and his other projects he soon 
will introduce legislation. The Senator has 
launched a drive worthy of serious consid- 
eration and the cooperation of not only 
New Englanders but others with a stake 
in keeping this area on a par with other 
parts of the Nation. 


Senator Kennedy’s New England Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 28, 1953 


Mr.KENNEDY. Mr. President, I have 
today submitted for printing in the REC- 
orp editorials from certain New England 
newspapers regarding my plans with 
reference to the New England economy. 
I now ask that additional editorials on 
the same subject be printed in the Ap- 
pendix. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Holyoke (Mass.) Transcript of 
May 15, 1953] 
MASSACHUSETTS: THERE SHE May COME 

For a considerable time they have known 
in Washington and in our Massachusetts 
industrial centers, that Senator Jon F. 
KENNEDY was going to present a program to 
bring. cheer to New England—Mr. KENNEDY 
will start on Monday a 3 days’ or rather a 
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three speeches’ presentation of the problems 
that are known to all of us. 

For the past few years our industries have 
been closing their doors and going into other 
States where there are more favoring con- 
ditions—lower taxes, both local and State— 
‘fairer working conditions. Also, costs pro- 
duction have been mounting. We have not 
used our great Port of Boston to its greatest 
powers. - 

We have had some betterments in trans- 
portation. The New Haven railroad has been 
set up by the Dumaine leadership so that 
it has brought advantages. The picture 
there is so distressing to New York interests 
that they have tried to wrest them from us. 

Our cross State highways are still inade- 
quate although much money has gone into 
them. Our mill buildings are old. 

Our labor situation is not discouraging. 
In fact the action of the textile unions is 
making it possible for some of our industries 
to have new faiths. 

Here in Holyoke we may be understanding 
that there is a new Mackintosh mill in 
Clover, N. C., and that the American Thread 
workers are now buying their groceries and 
supporting their churches in Connecticut. 

Acting Mayor Doherty gave a discouraging 
picture of passing industries in Washing- 
ton the other day. But President Barrett 
of the Holyoke Water Power Co. can tell of 
new coming industries, too. It is not all on 
the darker side. 

Senator KENNEDY has been working on 
this New England picture for many months. 
He had it in mind as he campaigned up and 
down and across the State last year. Now 
he has his program and that’s more than 
most of the propositions presented to the 
‘Senate have back of them. Mr. KENNEDY 
says that he and his staff have been engaged 
in intensive research on the economic prob- 
lems of Massachusetts and New England 
since the Senate convened and that while 
Federal support is needed that is not enough 
and unnecessary Federal expenditures only 
serve to increase our problems. We in 
Holyoke will be following the Kennedy 
speeches with the understanding that they 
are addressed to us personally. 

On the eve of the Kennedy speeches Gov- 
ernor Herter has offered his plan to finance 
small businesses. He would set up a $20 
million Massachusetts Development Corp. It 
would be something like the Maine State 
plan which had drawn many small indus- 
tries from Massachusetts including some 
from Holyoke. 

The fund will be privately established, but 
it must have State permission. 

It will be recalled that the late Nathan P. 
Avery had such a fund set up for Holyoke, 
the big fellows did not go into it and al- 
though it had chamber of commerce favor 
it was not developed. But Governor Herter 
has 60 topflight bankers, business, and in- 
dustrial leaders of the Commonwealth in his 
immediate support. 

Here we have the proof that our political 
leadership is daring new patterns, inclusive 
enough to reach the whole State. There 
will be careful study of what Governor Her- 
ter and Senator KENNEDY are offering. 

In fact just today there is rising spirit, and 
readiness to venture, that can become a 
challenge of “Massachusetts: there she 
comes.” 

We can start by receiving proposed pat- 
terns with the favor of careful study and as 
much appreciation as this great State can 
find for them. 

[From the Hyannis (Mass.) Cape Cod 
Standard Times of May 20, 1953] 
DEVELOPMENT PLANS 

Governor Herter in Boston and Senator 
Kennepy in Washington have turned the 


spotlight of their favor on business develop- 
ment corporations, 


Governor Herter's plan calls for a corpora- 
tion, privately financed, aimed at attracting 
new industries to the State, rehabilitating 
and expanding existing companies and es- 
tablishing a source of credit not otherwise 
readily available for economic development. 

Senator Kennepy, discussing New Eng- 
land’s economic problems in the Senate of 
the United States, said that he is intro- 
ducing legislation that would enable the 
establishment of regional industrial devel- 
opment corporations, seeing in them a way 
toward revitalizing business. 

Federal enabling legislation, Senator KEN- 
NEDY said, is necessary primarily only to de- 
fine the role of the Federal Reserve banks in 
connection with the corporations and to es- 
tablish conditions for tax exemptions; in all 
other respects, he told his colleagues, such 
a project would be local in its entirety. 

Development corporations are not new. 

They date back to the years immediately 
following World War I. 

Their early growth was not spectacular 
and their greatest impetus has come in the 
last half decade or so. 

That they have a mission—and that they 
accomplish their mission—are borne attest 
by their expansion. 

There are communities like the Cape that 
want to expand industrially to balance or 
diversify their economy. Quite frequently, 
regular channels are closed to them. They 
must have, among other things, risk capital. 
They must demonstrate that a favorable at- 
titude toward new industry exists. 

Many a small community has demon- 
strated that the development corporation is 
a means toward that successful end. It's 
not the whole story; it’s not a panacea, but 
it’s good to learn that Governor Herter and 
Senator Kennepy are intent on putting mod- 
ern methods to work. 


[From the Boston Daily Globe of May 19, 
1953] 
SENATOR KENNEDY'S PLANS FoR New ENGLAND 
(By John Harriman) 

Many studies have been made of the New 
Eng.and economy. We have been examined 
and analyzed by experts. Economically 
speaking, we knov what makes us tick. 

Yesterday in the Senate, JOHN F. KENNEDY 
delivered the first of three speeches which 
will sum up what the experts have discov- 
ered about us—and outline a legislative pro- 
gram aimed at solving our problems. 

The subject of yesterday’s speech was in- 
dustrial diversification and expansion. The 
problem of bolstering existing industry and 
relieving economic hardship will be treated 
in two further speeches within the week. 


A FEDERAL RESERVE FOR DEVELOPMENT 


The most interesting of Senator KENNEDY’s 
suggestions to expand and diversify indus- 
try is his plan for regional industrial devel- 
opment corporations. 

He would see these corporations estab- 
lished by Federal charter in any region de- 
siring them. They would be formed by the 
regional Federal Reserve bank, which would 
then sell the stock in the corporations to 
banks and other financial institutions in the 
area. Stock could also be bought by various 
State development agencies—such as the one 
Governor Herter is backing in this State. 

Thus these federally established regional 
agencies which the Senator has in mind 
would be privately owned within the region 
they serve, and would not represent a large 
expansion of the Federal Government into 
the local picture. 

Once set up, these regional agencies would 
act as clearinghouse (and possibly as banker) 
to all agencies and organizations working 
for local development and diversification. 

They would, in a sense, act as a sort of 
Federal Reserve to State and local develop- 
ment agencies. 
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They might also, according to Mr. KEN- 
NEDY, make loans or grants to their local 
members, and they might insure or guaran- 
tee loans made either by these members or, 
in certain instances, by local commercial 
banks. 


WRITEOFFS, JOB RETRAINING, AND QUODDY 


Other measures urged to benefit New Eng- 
land in the Senator’s speech yesterday in- 
clude: 

Quick tax writeoffs which would encourage 
industrial expansion in areas suffering from 
unemployment. 

Job retraining to aid workers to shift to 
new industries. 

Financial and credit aid to small business. 

Mr. KENNEDY also outlined a program for 
development of our natural resources—water 
and power, including a study of the tidal 
power at Passamaquoddy, and a demand that 
we get our share of any power to be generated 
on the St. Lawrence; and he has plans for 
the fishing industry, which today is in much 
need of some sort of aid. 

All in all, the Senator appears to have 
thoroughly digegted what has come to be 
called the New gland problem, and then 
gone on to evolve an impressive program 
aimed at solution. 

Business interests may not approve of cer- 
tain parts of this program and labor may not 
approve of other parts. That, of course, is 
to be expected; a program to please everyone 
on all counts would be so innocuous as to pe 
valueless. 

What Mr. Kennepy has done is to outline 
broadly a path which can be more closely 
defined by future compromise and agree- 
ment. It is a path which could lead us to 
easier and more prosperous days. 


Patriotism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 28, 1953 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “Patriotism,” published in a re- 
cent issue of the Pittsburgh Sun-Tele- 
graph. This editorial urges the people 
of the United States to get back to the 
old idea of love of country. I think the 
editorial is worth of attention. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PATRIOTISM 

There was a time, not too long ago, when 
the folks of almost every American com- 
munity gathered each Memorial Day, gen- 
erally at their own cemetery, to join in a 
simple program of reverence and patriotism 
in memory of their soldier dead. 

And on these occasions the elected offi- 
cials of community, State, and Nation 
reached new heights of oratory in eulogiz- 
ing the Founding Fathers, in telling the 
story of Old Glory, and in honoring the sol- 
diers, who, under God, made and preserved 
us as a nation. 

This was the day when our Senators and 
Congressmen came home to the people, to 
restore unbounded faith in their country, 
to call upon the citizenry to keep the United 
States free, and to remind us never to for- 
get the heroes who gave their lives that this 
Nation might live, 
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This was when the words “freedom” and 
“liberty” and “patriotism” were spoken un- 
ashamedly and unapologetically. 

This was the day when the band played 
and the flags whipped out in the breeze. 
The day when a grateful and humble people 
bared their heads in cemeteries across the 
Nation to ask divine help in keeping ours the 
land of the free and the home of the brave. 

This was the day when the sound of Taps 
and the noise of rifle fire blended in a hal- 
lowed amen to the graveside prayers of devo- 
tion and obligation. 


ARE WE ASHAMED OF SHOWING PATRIOTISM? 


What has become of those American days 
of oratory, of patriotism, of parades and fly- 
ing flags? 

Are we who call ourselves Americans per- 
mitting these sacred customs to become part 
of a forgotten era? 

Are love of country, thankfulness for a 
grateful Nation, and honor to a fallen soldier 
too old-fashioned to be part of our fast- 
moving world of alien isms and interna- 
tional intrigue and conspiracy? 

Let us this Memorial Day go back those 
few years and renew the American custom of 
repledging allegiance to our America. Let us 
once more be so old-fashioned that we want 
to hear our Senators, Congressmen, legis- 
lators, judges, and home-town officials tell 
of our great heritage, of the tower of 
strength we possess in our continental union 
of a free and independent people. 


REVIVE OLD-FASHIONED MEMORIAL DAY 


Let us once again march behind the com- 
munity band, to stand beside the graves of 
our servicemen, honoring the men of Con- 
cord Bridge, the boys who gave all at Gettys- 
burg, the veteran of the Argonne, the under- 
dog from Bataan, and the lad from Heart- 
break Ridge in Korea. 

Perhaps if customs so American as an old- 
fashioned Memorial Day had been continued 
in their full meaning, there would have been 
less need for congressional probes to halt the 
spread of communism, 

Perhaps if we Americans had lived up to 
our name, alien isms would have less fertile 
ground. 

Let us all revive the old American custom 
of being Americans openly. 


Air Force Appropriations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 28, 1953 


Mr, BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, in view of the current controversy 
with regard to proposed reductions in 
the budget for the Air Force, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “Let’s Have the Facts,” which 
appeared in the May 27, 1953, issue of 
the Washington Evening Star. In my 
opinion, this editorial pinpoints the 
prevalent skepticism on the part of the 
American public concerning the very 
serious matter of adequate and appro- 
priate security. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LET'S HAVE THE Facts 


One hopeful note has been struck in the 


confused debate over the proposed $5 billion 


cut in the Air Force budget for the 1954 
fiscal year, beginning July 1. That note was 
sounded when Senator FERGUSON said he be- 
lieves that when the facts are all known 
most of the Senators will go along with the 
President on the cut. 

The confusion—and much of it certainly 
is honest confusion—grows out of the con- 
tention, attributed to Defense Secretary Wil- 
son, that we are going to get more defense 
for less money. To many Senators, this 
sounds like a pipedream. Mr. Wilson may 
be right, however, if he is talking about more 
defense over the short pull. 

There is no reason to believe that the 
budget cut will deprive the Air Force during 
the coming fiscal year of planes which it 
might otherwise have acquired. It will have 
all the money that it can spend on planes, 
and perhaps more money than it can spend, 
in that period. It is also quite possible 
that the new Pentagon team will be able 
to speed up production so that, actually, the 
Air Force will receive more planes than had 
been expected. There are even those who 
go one step further and say that better, plan- 
ning, better organization, and wiser spend- 
ing policies will produce more real air power, 
with a 120-wing interim goal, than would 
have been produced under the Truman pro- 
gram, which had 143 wings as its goal. In 
other words, under this reasoning, the 143- 
wing program was both wasteful and un- 
realistic, and better management under the 
new team is going to give us more strength 
in being for less money. 

This, however, is an opinion. It is not 
one of the facts to which Senator FERGUSON 
presumably was alluding. 

The fact which gives greatest concern, and 
which ought to be made public, relates to 
the ratio of strength, both present and pros- 
pective, between our Air Force and the So- 
viet air force. We may not know in fact 
just how strong the Russians are. But we 
have official estimates of their current total 
strength and of their production rates. 
These estimates have not been made public. 
The understanding is, however, that they 
show two things: (1) That the Russian air 
force, in terms of modern planes on hand, 
is substantially stronger than our own; (2) 
that the Russian rate of production is 
greater than our own, and that Soviet su- 
periority in this respect will be increased 
instead of diminished in the future. 

Tt is against the background of this second 
fact—if it is a fact—that the proposed cut in 
the Air Force budget creates so much con- 
cern. The cut may not mean fewer Ameri- 
can planes next year or even the following 
year. But if the cut means fewer orders will 
be placed in the next year or so, then the 
time is bound to come when the cut will leave 
the Air Force with fewer planes than it other- 
wise would have had, More efficient plan- 
ning and production methods should min- 
imize this loss. But these same factors, 
without a budget cut, should also result in 
even more planes than originally contem- 
plated. 

So the basic facts which should be made 
public are whether the Russians are both 
ahead of us and pulling away, and, if so, 
whether there has been any hopeful devel- 
opment in the world picture which justifies 
what Senator JOHNSON of Texas describes 
as another slowdown or stretchout in the 
defense program. Our security will suffer if 
this debate degenerates into a partisan po- 
litical scramble. But the critics of the Air 
Force cut, while guarding against this polit- 
ical danger, should nevertheless seek by every 
legitimate means to get satisfactory answers 
to these key questions. For our very ex- 
istence as a Nation may depend, not on 
whether we are going to do an improved 
defense job, but on whether we are going to 
make the effort that must be made if the 
Russians really are pulling away from us in 
the struggle for air supremacy. 
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The Real Reasons for Lower Beef Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. BOURKE B. HICKENLOOPER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 28, 1953 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a very 
informative discussion by J. C. Holbert, 
president of the Iowa Beef Producers As- 
sociation, Washington, Iowa, of the real 
reasons for lower beef prices. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorD, as follows: 


LEST WE FORGET 


Iowa BEEF PRODUCER’S ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, Iowa. 

The average price of cattle sold for slaugh- 
ter has suffered the seyerest drop in price the 
last 6 months ever recorded in the beef cattle 
industry and the largest percentage drop of 
any major commodity either agricultural or 
manufactured. These are sweeping state- 
ments that can be substantiated. The im- 
pact of the price break in cattle prices can 
best be understood if one thinks of the 
steel industry or labor taking 40 to 50 percent 
drop in less than 12 months, 


WHY? 


The reason for this drop in prices has 
been explained from many angles by com- 
mentators who live in New York City to 
swivel-chair experts. Recently I read an ar- 
ticle in one of the leading business maga- 
zines with a national circulation and it 
claimed that the bust in the cattle industry 
is due mainly to a wild boom that came out 
of the Southwest and spread across the coun- 
try without any cause or reason. Little ex- 
planation was made as to why prices went 
down or the real cause of the upturn and 
downward trend in the cattle business. The 
main causes of the erratic swing in the beef 
business were not discussed. 

Here are the causes for losses suffered by 
beef cattlemen, especially the Corn Belt feed- 
ers, who have carried the brunt of the losses; 

1. The Office of Price Stabilization. 

2. The increased cattle population. 

3. The drop in price of hides and tallow. 

4. The drought. 

5. Lower prices for pork, chickens, and tur- 
keys. 

LIVE CATTLE DOWN—RETAIL MEAT UP 


Let us look first at the effect of the Office 
of Price Stabilization. Someone would say, 
“Let sleeping dogs lie,” but let us put the 
blame where it belongs lest we forget.. The 
cattlemen fought controls from the begin- 
ning but controls were clamped on the cat- 
tle industry more severely than any other 
industry in the country. There has never 
been a parallel to it. The rollback order on 
live cattle from $3.50 to $4 a hundred pounds 
in May 1951 was the rankest infringement 
on private liberty and private property ever 
enacted in the history of the country and 
that loss was suffered by Corn Belt feeders 
and Corn Belt feeders alone. Two weeks later 
the Office of Price Stabilization set the price 
of retail beef and at least 9 out of every 10 
retail stores in this country charged the 
consumer more for beef than they were 
charging before the price of cattle was rolled 
back to the farmer. Who got the difference? 
The Office of Price Stabilization never ex- 
plained. Not the producer, not the consumer, 
There is no argument here. This is not an 
opinion. This is history spelled out in print 
and in figures. 
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MOVEMENT OF FEEDER CATTLE DISRUPTED 


Along with the beef cattle rollback order 
in May came a threat from the Office of Price 
Stabilization to roll back the price of 
slaughter cattle again August 1, 1951, and 
again October 1, 1951. The last two roll- 
backs were defeated by Congress but look 
what happened to the shipments of cattle 
from the West into the Corn Belt from April 
until August. They dropped to an all-time 
low. Corn Belt feeders naturally could not 
buy while looking into a threat from the 
Government of a rollback of prices in August 
and again in October. A strong demand 
for feeders was built up and when Congress 
defeated the rollbacks there was a great rush 
to buy replacement cattle. Prices of feeder 
cattle leaped to an all-time high. Again 
the Corn Belt feeder was caught in the 
squeeze and paid at least three to four dol- 
lars a hundred more for feeder cattle than 
he would have paid if the Government had 
left controls out of the picture. The western 
cattleman gained at this point and the Corn 
Belt feeder took the shellacking. 


GOVERNMENT FAILS TO LOWER WHOLESALE AND 
RETAIL CEILING 


In January 1952, less than 9 months after 
controls were put on, the price of many 
grades of slaughter cattle broke below ceiling 
and continued below ceiling. In the fall of 
1952 slaughter cattle broke all the way from 
$4 to $10 below ceiling, but according to the 
regulations the packers were still entitled to 
sell at ceiling prices as well as+the retailers, 
Then in November and December 1952 pack- 
ers began to drop wholesale prices to quite 
a degree, but retail prices stayed up because 
the meat dealers were entitled to get OPS 
ceiling and when the housewife said beef was 
high all they had to do was point to the 


chart. The retail dealers were selling at ceil- 


ing or a cent or two below. This is not criti- 
cizing the retail dealer. This is criticizing 
the system of price control and the harmful 
effect which it has on the producer and the 
consumer. If wholesale and retail prices had 
dropped in comparison with live cattle prices, 
the consumption of beef would have been 
increased in the fall of 1952, which would 
have helped cut down the supply in the 
spring of 1953. It has been estimated that 
retail prices up to January 1, 1952, dropped 
3 to 5 percent while live cattle prices dropped 
20 to 30 percent. 


PROTEIN FEED 

Let us look at another effect the regula- 
tions from the Office of Price Stabilization 
had upon cattle feeders. They placed a ceil- 
ing on protein supplement such as cotton- 
seed meal, linseed oil meal and soybean 
meal. Prices raised overnight from $8.to $10 
a ton and the cattle feeders were practically 
closed out of the market. They couldn’t buy 
a ton of straight protein supplement unless 
they had a particularly good stand-in with 
their feed dealer. The large commercial 
mixed-feed dealers bought up the supply be- 
cause there was no ceiling on mixed feed 
and they could mix other ingredients with 
the protein supplement and resell it to farm- 
ers without control of prices. Again I do not 
blame the commercial feed manufacturers, 
but I blame the regulations which create 
such conditions. The cattle feeder was 
forced to buy commercial feeds whether he 
wanted to or not in order to get protein sup- 
plement. This certainly ran up the price of 
protein feed to the cattlemen everywhere 
and again the Corn Belt feeder paid the big- 
gest penalty because he was the largest user. 

FEDERAL GRADING 

Another act of the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion which was very harmful to the slaugh- 
ter-cattle industry was compulsory grading 
by Federal graders. This was especially 
harmful from October 1, 1952, until the con- 
trols were discontinued. The grading of beef 
Was so poorly done that one wonders whether 
it was lack of knowledge or what? When 
experts could hardly tell the difference be- 


tween carcasses and definitely no consumers 
could with their eyes on the platter, yet 
by dropping the grade from prime to choice 
or from choice to good it made a difference 
in price of an individual carcass of thirty 
to fifty dollars. I say let’s repeat, lest we 
forget, the direct effect of these controls 
upon the men who feed cattle. 


CATTLE NUMBERS 


The second largest factor in the drop of 
cattle prices is due to the increase in cattle 
population. The increase of cattle numbers 
was stimulated by Government regulation 
and also by the Government demand for 
greater production, Furthermore, it is defi- 
nitely true that cattlemen increase their 
numbers when prices are high. Cattle were 
showing a profit and there was a tendency 
for new people, even people not directly con- 
nected with farming, to become interested 
and engage in the cattle business. Also, 
there was tendency on the part of the per- 
manent cattlemen to increase their herds. 
The country as a whole from 1940 to 1952 
enjoyed good crops and pastures, the weather 
was ‘favorable, there was no major drought, 
and no major setback in prices. The price 
trend was upward. Income taxes were high 
and there was a tendency on the part of 
many, especially the western ranchers, to 
hold back their heifers, and as long as a cow 
was producing a calf that would bring $100 to 
$200 per head there was no point in selling old 
cows. Therefore, we faced a steady rise which 


culminated in 1951 and 1952. The cattle in- 


crease is not unsound in itself. It is funda- 
mentally sound because our population is 
increasing and cattlemen want to produce 
an abundance because in this system and 
in this system alone is a permanent market 
for any food product. But products manu- 
factured, yes even labor, must come under 
the same standards if this abundance is to 
be had by all. 


HIDES AND TALLOW 


The third factor which has affected the 
beef-cattle market is the severe drop in the 
price of hides and tallow. It is estimated 
that if the price of tallow and hides was 
at the same level as it was in May 1951 
when the Government put cattle under price 
control, the packer could pay $1.25 to $1.50 
per hundred more for live cattle. The price 
of hides is a beautiful example of how the 
producer is suffering a severe drop, a drop of 
50 percent, while the price of shoes to the 
consumer is as high today as ever. 

DROUGHT 

The drought, especially in the Southwest, 
in the opinion of many has been a factor 
affecting the cattle market. It is the opin- 
ion of the writer that this has been over- 
emphasized. The drought affected individ- 
uals and even sections, and increased the 
carrying cost of many cattle, but it did not 
have a marked effect upon the overall price 
level. It has caused a shifting of cattle 
from one locality to another, but it has not 
decreased the cattle population to any 
marked degree. 


COMPETITION 


The last major factor affecting the price 
of cattle was the continued pressure of other 
meats. The great increase of poultry, both 
chickens and turkeys, and the large surplus 
of hogs forced beef down from an all-time 
high to meet the competition. Restaurant, 
hotel, and nightclub trade, recognizing the 
fact that the public was being told by Gov- 
ernment officials, newspapers, radio com- 
menators, even radio comedians, and poli- 
ticians, that beef was high, took advantage 
of the fact and quoted beef high and in 
most cases served it a la carte. For example, 
in the Stockyards Inn, the hotel connected 
with the Union Stockyards, during the Inter- 
national Livestock Show in 1952, roast beef 
was quoted at $4.50 a serving and a steak 
at $5 when cattle were selling in the yards 
a hundred yards away for 20 to 30 percent 
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less than the year before. Of course, such 


prices prevailed in other hotels, restaurants, 


and dining cars wherever one went. 

In conclusion, we repeat, that the cattle- 
man, especially the Corn Belt feeder, has paid 
a costly price because of Government regu- 
lations. Cattlemen have never had Gov- 
ernment subsidies and, even in our severe 
loss at the present time, we are not asking 
for and we do not want the Government 
in our business. But since the Government, 
through the Office of Price Stabilization and 
through other Government programs has 
created an abnormal condition in the beef 
industry, the Iowa Beef Producer’s Associa- 
tion recommends that the following steps 
should be taken for the benefit of the cattle 
industry: 

1. The Department of Agriculture should 
do whatever it can to publicize the use of 
beef and collect data giving wide publicity 
to the price of live cattle as compared with 
the price of retail beef. 

2. The Government should establish long- 
term credit at a reasonable rate of interest 
to cattle producers and feeders or lend influ- 
ence to such a measure. Not loose credit but 
long-term credit. This is recommended es- 
pecially for the purchase of breeding cattle 
and light calves, 

8. The Government should restrict the im- 
portation of live cattle as well as dressed 
beef from both Mexico and Canada for a pe- 
riod of at least 12 months. Some will say this 
cannot be done. But why can’t it? The 
Government restricts other imports. 

4. The Government should buy domestic 
beef for our Armed Forces both at home and 
abroad, not for a short period but perma- 
nently. This includes canned beef. The De- 
partment of Agriculture should not talk 
about this, it should insist that it be done. 

5. The Iowa Beef Producer’s Association 
would like to encourage the American meat- 
packers to discontinue the feeding of cattle. 
We recognize that it is within their right and 
we would be against any Government regu- 
lation to restrict this right. But we are ask- 
ing it from the standpoint of cooperation 
as a member of the meat team, because large 
numbers of cattle fed by the processor can, 
on a given day or a given week, be a bearish 
factor upon the market. 

The above suggestions could be enough to 
stabilize the market so that cattlefeeders 
would have time to adjust their program. 
We are ready to take our chances, if the Gov- 
ernment will give us no more regulations 
in the future, to meet competition from other 
food products. But this break has been so 
fast and so severe that cattlemen need coop- 
eration now, not 6 months or a year from 
now. Let it be emphasized—we are asking 
for cooperation from the Government, from 
the packer, the retail dealer, and the banker, 
but not for a handout. 

J. C. HOLBERT, 
President, Iowa Beef Producers’ 
Association. 


Effect of Lower Corn Price Supports on 
Milk Production Costs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF . 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 5, 1953 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I want to submit 
herewith a report which was prepared 
for me titled “Effect of Lower Corn Price 
Supports on Milk Production Costs.” 

A number of Members have raised 
questions concerning the high level of 
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dairymen’s feed costs as a result of the 
current level of price supports on feed 
grains. 

In order to get at the facts of this 
situation, I asked Dr. Wilcox, of the 
Legislative Reference Service, to make a 
special study of this question. His re- 
port follows: 


EFFECT oF LOWER CORN Price SUPPORTS ON 
MILK PRODUCTION COSTS 


This statement is in reply to the question 
“How much lower would milk production 
costs be today if flexible price supports were 
in operation and corn price supports were 
at 75 instead of 90 percent of parity?” 

The _Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
reports that feed costs make up 50 percent 
of total milk production costs. Since corn 
is currently selling at prices below the sup- 
port level they estimate that if prices were 
supported at 75 instead of 90 percent of 
parity farm-grown feeds would be only 15 
percent lower rather than the full 17 percent 
reduction in the support level’ Because of 
the cost of processing they also estimate that 
processed or commercially mixed feeds would 
be only 12 percent lower than at present. 

On the basis of recent surveys they esti- 
mate that purchased feed varies from 5.5 to 
25.5 percent of total milk production costs 
in several important dairy States. If farm 
grown and commercial feed prices were 15 
and 12 percent lower as indicated above 
total milk production cost would be from 
0.7 to 3 percent lower than at present. The 
estimates for selected States follow: 


Savings = 


Responsibilities Blind to World 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 28, 1953 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I am pleased to 
include an editorial from the Kendall- 
ville News-Sun, of Kendallville, Ind. It 
demonstrates a real understanding of the 
international situation with particular 
emphasis upon the Suez Canal. 

The article follows: 


RESPONSIBILITIES BLIND TO WORLD 


The rapid deterioration of British-Egyptian 
relations over the Suez Canal has startled 
western statesmen. 

Reliable accounts from Cairo are that Pre- 
mier Naguib and other Egyptian leaders are 
totally preoccupied with just one thing: 
Forcing British troops out of Suez. 

Secretary of State Dulles is said to have 
heard little talk from them about Middle 
East defense arrangements, and slim appreci- 
ation of the canal’s strategic value in the 
free world’s defense, 

That is exactly why Anglo-Egyptian nego- 
tiations on the issue have broken down. 


The Egyptians insist Britain agree to the 
withdrawal of its troops first, before any 
discussion is undertaken on protection of 
the vital British base at Suez. 

The British, however, are unwilling to 
withdraw until they have assurance the 
base will be maintained, and made available 
to the West in the event of war. 

Dulles has taken a stand in Cairo sub- 
stantially like the British, and the Egyp- 
tians promptly have hailed this as evidence 
an American-British conspiracy exists. 

Apparently the Egyptians have passed be- 
yond the reasoning stage. If they were rea- 
soning, they would see a few things better 
than they do. For instance: 

The British have shown every sign of in- 
tent to withdraw their troops once the 
Suez base is properly secure. So withdrawal 
itself is not really at issue. Only the timing 
and conditions are in debate. 

Egyptian insistence that no conditions be 
attached represents a narrow, provincial out- 
look which cannot be justified by modern 
statesmen facing the world as it is today. 
The Suez base is one of the most vital on 
earth. The Egyptians are behaving as if the 
transfer of a corner gas station rather than 
a great military bastion was at stake. 

The free world has genuine sympathy for 
the aspirations of the Egyptians toward 
greater independence and self-reliance. It 
can have slight patience, however, with an 
attitude of total blindness such as the Egyp- 
tians are showing toward their wider world 
responsibilities. 

If Russian communism were to invade the 
Middle East successfully, the independence 
the Egyptians now seek with single-minded 
frenzy would vanish with astounding speed. 


How Shall Congress Investigate 
Subversive Activities? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1953 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following statement 
made by me Tuesday, May 26, 1953, over 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
10:45 to 11 p. m.: 


Throughout the country the people are 
engaged in a deep and passionate debate. 
Wider than the public debate on Korea, 
wider than the public debate on national 
defense, and wider than the discussion on 
taxes is the whirlpool of interest focused on 
congressional investigations of subversives 
and subversive activities. The country has 
divided itself into various ideological camps. 
Charges and countercharges are hurled from 
one camp to another. Those who object to 
the methods, procedures, and statements of 
the congressional committees presently in- 
vestigating subversives are passionately as- 
sailed as being Reds themselves, or, at best, 
Communist sympathizers, ready, willing, and 
able to hand over the country to the Soviet 
Union on a red-draped platter. From the 
other camps, equally as passionate and 
equally as convinced come the cries that 
the conduct and operation of these commit- 
tees have blanketed the country with fear, 
stifling free thought and expression, paralyz- 

Government personnel, penalizing 
mental vigor. To these accusations have 
been added the charges of invasion of both 
academic freedom and freedom of the press. 

The arguments move back, forth, up, down, 
and around, In greater proportion than any 
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other one single topic, people are engaged 
in either defending or attacking the work 
of these congressional committees. Letters 
flood the newspapers, every issue of every 
magazine contains references, large and 
small, to the argument; it is good copy for 
every editor, columnist, and commentator. 
The front-page headline about it has become 
a commonplace. 

Friendships have been strained and house- 
holds divided. I do not exaggerate as every 
listener knows. “I am afraid to say what 
I really think,” says one, “because these 
committees do not draw any line between 
liberal thought and Communist thinking.” 
Will I be suspect if I read this book or that 
magazine?” To which the reply is made, 
“If you have nothing to hide, you have 
nothing to fear.“ Still another group asserts 
that it does not like the methods used by 
these committees, but they have at least 
alerted the country to the danger it faces 
from the conspiracy practiced by domestic 
Communists. Others assert that this argu- 
ment is an adoption of the hated Communist 
principle that the end, any end, justifies the 
means. 

I maintain that these divisions, these fears, 
the hate engendered by the passions serve 
our country ill. The basic questions have 
become obscured. What is the real nature 
and extent of the internal Communist con- 
spiracy? Where and how is it operating? 
What, if any, remedial legislation is neces- 
sary? Are our present internal security 
laws effectively enforced? If not, does the 
defect lie in the laws themselves? What is 
a good working definition of a Communist? 
Of a Communist-front organization? 

I submit that if the Congress approached 
the problem with the tools of precision, of 
definition, of judicious probing, the atmos- 
phere would be cleared. I go further than 
that: I say the atmosphere must be cleared 
lest in the raging of mutually distrusting 
camps, the real objective of such investiga- 
tions be lost. 

I propose a fresh start. I have introduced 
a House joint resolution, 259 by number, to 
establish a Joint Committee on Subversive 
Activities. Briefly, the major provisions are 
these: 

1. The joint committee shall be composed 
of 14 members as follows: Seven members 
who are members of the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the Senate, 4 from the majority 
and 3 from the principal minority party, to 
be appointed by the President of the Sen- 
ate; and 7 members who are members of 
the Committee on the Judiciary of the House 
of Representatives, 4 from the majority and 
3 from the principal minority party to be 
appointed by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. 

2. The joint committee shall have exclusive 
jurisdiction (insofar as the Congress is con- 
cerned) to make investigations of all sub- 
versive and un-American activities in the 
United States and of all other matters in 
relation thereto which would be of assistance 
to the Congress in the enactment of neces- 
sary remedial legislation. 

Of course, the key words are “exclusive 
jurisdiction.” I cannot repeat too often: A 
divided responsibility is a partial responsi- 
bility. There are presently three groups in 
Congress whose operations are centered in the 
investigation of subversive activities. In the 
Senate there are the Permanent Investi- 
gating Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Government Operations and the Subcomit- 
tee on Internal Security of the Judiciary 
Committee. In the House of Representa- 
tives, there is the Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities. From time to time, other 
subcommittees of standing committees make 
excursions into the area of subversive activi- 
ties. Each of the three groups I have men- 
tioned have had appropriated to them moneys 
mounting into the hundreds of thousands 
of dollars. Each of these subcommittees 
and House committee has its own staff of 
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counsels, investigators, stenographers, and 
clerks. Each of them its own office, office 
equipment, and supplies. Two of them have 
even entered the same area, that of investi- 
gating subversive influences in education. 
There has sprung up a group of professional 
testifiers, namely ex-Communists, who have 
appeared before all three. How, then, I must 
ask, can the investigation of subversive ac- 
tivities escape dilution? How can the effort 
spread in so many different directions by 
three rival groups produce the best of re- 
sults? All the time, and all the money spent, 
all the duplication have brought with them 
confusion, a heightening of tension, and a 
disunity among the people of the country 
and it is time to call a halt. 

I make this plea for the sober, the judi- 
cious, and the concentrated approach. That 
Congress has not only the right but the duty 
to investigate subversive activities which 
threaten the public interest is undeniable. 
That the need exists is likewise undeniable. 
But because the very nature of the subject 
matter deals with the sensational, there is 
all the more need for the most careful kind 
of investigations, for the scrupulous pro- 
cedure lest in calling “wolf” too loudly and 
too often, we fail to recognize the real wolf 
when he appears. 

The great majority of Americans are as 
loyal as they are intelligent. They want to 
see this work done with as much skill and 
finesse as the subject demands. For this 
reason I have proposed that the jurisdiction 
be placed in the hands of the members of 
the Committee on the Judiciary. Under the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, the 
legislation concerned with internal security 
nad already been placed within the juris- 
diction of the Judiciary Committees. It must 
also be kept in mind that traditionally, dnd 
unlike any other standing committees of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, mem- 
bers of the Judiciary Committees must be 
lawyers. Because congressional investigating 
committees are not bound by any rules of 
evidence which define the limits of a court 
of law, the fact that all members of such 
a joint committee would be lawyers is of 
paramount importance. Among the mem- 
bership of the Judiciary Committees will be 
found former district attorneys, State judges, 
and State attorneys-general. Hence, due to 
legal training, they are more likely to be 
possessed of skill in questioning, of a schooled 
discipline in reaching to the core of the mat- 
ter, and in preserving the fundamental prin- 
ciple underlying the whole structure of 
American criminal jurisprudence; that a man 
is innocent until proven guilty. 

I ask my listeners: Is it not the best kind 
of logic, the best kind of prudence, to center 
such responsible work in a single committee, 
representative of both Houses of Congress? 
If the investigatory work fails then, we shall 
know where the responsibility lies. We 
would not face the possibility of having, per- 
haps, one committee say, “we didn’t look at 
such and so; we thought the other commit- 
tee or subcommittees were doing that.” How 
can the total pattern of the domestic Com- 
munist conspiracy emerge if the work is done 
piecemeal, one committee moving in on one 
facet and another on another facet, some- 
times colliding and sometimes Jumping out 
of the way? If you believe, as I do, that the 
Communist conspiracy in the United States 
consists of carefully calculated maneuvers 
which when put together fall into one con- 
sistent design, then, may I ask how can any 
sound conclusion be reached as to how to 
treat this conspiracy, with one committee 
biting off a piece here and another biting 
off a piece there? 

I have, at the beginning of this address, 

of the deep division which has split 
the country over the operations of the com- 
mittees investigating subversive activities. z 


had not intended to take sides, but to em- 
phasize, instead, the resultant confusion, 
waste, and even bitterness which have fol- 
lowed in the wake of these committees. As I 
proceeded with the preparation of this talk, 
I concluded that I would be less than honest 
if I did not openly state my own position. I 
believe that a rivalry has developed among 
these committees that has resulted in a race 
for the headlines, that sensationalism 
rather than sobriety has been given prefer- 
ence. I believe that United States prestige 
has been seriously damaged. I believe that 
attempts have been made, attempts so far 
unsuccessful, to intimidate the free press, 
the church, and the schools. I believe that 
the work of these committees has been ex- 
ploited to promote personal political ad- 
vancement. I believe that one of the results 
of the way these committees have operated 
has been to make people less free in the 
expression of opinion lest such expression 
be misinterpreted. I believe, particularly, 
the conduct of the permanent investigating 
subcommittee has embarrassed the adminis- 
tration and has hindered it in the conduct 
of its foreign policy. And foreign friends 
and foes alike have begun to be persuaded 
that we have no faith in the strength of our 
democracy and in the freedoms we profess 
and that the country is in mortal fear of the 
Communist. This is a fallacy which must be 
exploded. d 

I know there are some among my audience 
who will violently disagree with me. The 
violence of the disagreement or agreement, 
as the case may be, proves how emotionally 
charged this subject is. You can make the 
test on yourself. Must we not, therefore, 
seize the opportunity, to return to temper- 
ance? The investigation of subversive activi- 
ties demands patience, not passion, sanity 
not sensation, fairness not frenzy. We want 
to follow the truth about communism in the 
United States, no matter where it leads, 
without political favor and without personal 
ambition. 

I, therefore, ask your support.in the enact- 
ment of House Joint Resolution 259, to estab- 
lish a Joint Committee on Subversive Ac- 
tivities so that the work can go forward 
firmly, directly, centrally, and cleanly. 


The Necessity of Protection Against the 
Supremacy of Treaty Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 28, 1953 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an edito- 
rial entitled “ ‘Inferential’ Protection,” 
which was published in the Beaumont 
(Tex.) Enterprise. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an article on the same subject, written 
by Felix Morley, and published in the 
Nation’s Business of June 1953. 

Both the editorial and the article deal 
with the necessity of protection against 
the supremacy of treaty law. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 


[From the Beaumont (Tex.) Enterprise of 
May 6, 1953] 
“INFERENTIAL” PROTECTION 


In a recently published column, which did 
not appear on this page for lack of space, 
Raymond Moley chided Attorney General 
Brownell for his contention that the Bricker 
amendment to prevent treaties from infring- 
ing upon the domestic laws of the United 
States is both unusual and unnecessary. 

Mr. Brownell may be an able lawyer, but 
he failed to present convincing arguments 
for rejecting the Bricker amendment. He 
would have Congress believe one reason why 
it is not needed is the assurance he was 
ready to give that the present administra- 
tion will never submit any treaties to the 
Senate that might invalidate or replace 
American domestic laws. Maybe not. 

Senator Bricker is confident that President 
Eisenhower will not make any mistakes of 
that sort. Senator Bricker approves of the 
Eisenhower-Dulles foreign policy as it has 
been developed so far. But what about some 
man seated in the White House 10 or 20 years 
from now? 

Senator Bricker is not worrying about 
anything President Eisenhower might do. 
He is thinking about the future of this 
country and the threat to American freedom 
of action in the growth of what has been 
called one-worldism, probably a dream that 
may never be realized, but is certainly un- 
realizable at any time soon. 

Mr. Brownell, and other opponents of the 
Bricker amendment who say there is no need 
to bother, because what the amendment is 
intended to guard against is not likely to 
happen, are asking too much of posterity. 
They are asking future generations of Amer- 
icans to run an unnecessary risk. How can 
they know what will be the relations of the 
United States with other nations 20 or 30 
years from now? 

Japan was an ally of the United States in 
World War I and an enemy in World War II. 
Now Japan is again a friend of the United 
States and its strongest ally in the Far East. 
Germany was the enemy of the United States 
in two global wars and now the West Ger- 
man Republic is the friend of the United 
States. 

If the Bricker amendment to the Constitu- 
tion is adopted there will be no danger of any 
Executive agreement, any treaty or resolu- 
tion adopted by an international organiza- 
tion infringing upon the rights and liberties 
of the American people, 

Alexander Hamilton contended that the 
Bill of Rights was not needed, because the 
rights of the American people would be am- 
ply safeguarded by the original Constitution. 
History has proved Hamilton was wrong and 
Thomas Jefferson, who objected to the omis- 
sion of a Bill of Rights from the original 
Constitution, was right. 


{From Nation’s Business for June 1953] 
THE STATE OF THE NATION 
(By Felix Morley) 


Like individuals, nations hostile to each 
other are often fundamentally similar. In- 
deed political similarity is as likely to breed 
enmity as friendship. Thus the English and 
the Germans are in many respects akin. So 
are the Japanese and Chinese. But in both 
cases there has been bitter war between them. 

It could be argued that we are now be- 

g to hate Russians, rather than the 
Soviet Government, in part because our own 
political philosophy has of late years become 
strongly imitative of communism. At first 
glance this assertion may seem farfetched. 
Nevertheless, it can be supported by a large 
body of striking evidence. 
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There is no mystery about the way the 
Communists, although a mere handful of 
resolute and determined men, were able to 
seize power in Russia in 1917. There the 
theory of government was to concentrate 
power at the center. Every aspect of Rus- 
sian life—religious, educational, social, eco- 
nomic, and financial—has long been con- 
trolled from that nation’s capital. The towns 
and villages were never allowed to tax them- 
selves for their own local improvements. 
Taxes were always levied by the central gov- 
ernment, collected by internal-revenue 
agents responsible to that central govern- 
ment. Then part of the money taken from 
the localities was dribbled back to the locali- 
ties—for projects approved by the bureauc- 
racy. 

The First World War increased this cen- 
tralization of power, as war does always, 
everywhere, But it also increased the cor- 
ruption and inefficiency of the Russian bu- 
reaucracy to such a degree that, by 1917, the 
people as a whole felt that any change must 
be for the better. At that stage the Com- 
munists, well organized in the capital—then 
Petrograd—took over. A few thousand sol- 
diers, sailors, and workmen did the job in a 
single night because the Czarist regime was 
rotten and ready to fall, The provinces and 
municipalities had no tradition of local self- 
government around which they could rally. 
So when the Bolsheviks took Petrograd, all 
Russia fell into their lap, 

Karl Marx, more than a century ago, had 
preached that a steady increase in the power 
and cost of centralized government is the 
way to establish communism. “The first 
step in the revolution,” he wrote in the 
famous Communist Manifesto of 1848, is to 
centralize all instruments of production in 
the hands of the state.” After that, he 
argued, the central government should im- 
pose “a heavy progressive or graduated in- 
come tax,” designed to draw money, and the 
power that goes with it, into the hands of 
the bureaucracy. Only after power has been 
centralized can communism take over. 

The easy triumph of communism in Rus- 
sia, in 1917, seemed to prove the validity of 
Marxist theory. Since then the Com- 
munist International has consistently 
worked to advance a centralized concentra- 
tion of power in every non-Communist coun- 
try. Whatever the other variations in the 
party line, this has been a constant. No 
wonder, for the argument that power must 
be centralized before communism can cap- 
ture it is incontestable. 

Moreover, when almost unlimited power 
vests in the hands of government officials, 
subversive agents, if they can worm their 
way into good appointments are able to do 
far more for communism than is possible 
when official power is severely limited. That 
is why Communists flocked to Washington 
during the Roosevelt and Truman regimes. 
The enormous concentration of power in 
the Federal Government made it worth while 
to infiltrate key agencies, 

The United Nations, as recent disclosures 
have amply demonstrated, has also been a 
target of Communist infiltration. This is 
really a backhanded compliment to U. N., 
for unless the world organization were re- 
garded as at least potentially powerful, the 
Kremlin would not have wasted time in try- 
ing to feed its disciples—of many nation- 
alities—into its secretariat. The Reds are 
too clever to place their agents where they 
have no scope. 

But through the United Nations, exploit- 
ing the humanitarian instincts of people who 
yearn for a better world, there is enormous 
scope for Communist accomplishment. This 
was especially the case in the suggested 
Covenants on Human Rights, which the 
Soviet representatives have worked hard to 
forward. Mr. Vishinsky might rail and vitu- 
perate against the United States on the floor 


of the Assembly, but in the U. N. Commission 
on Human Rights the Communist represent- 
atives were always most cooperative. Dr. 
Charles Malik, the Lebanese chairman of 
this Commission, pays tribute to the Com- 
munist influence by saying: “I think a study 
of our proceedings will reveal that the 
amendments we adopted * * * responded 
for the most part more to Soviet than to 
western promptings.” 

What Dr. Malik means is seen by com- 
paring the U. N. draft of Covenants on 
Human Rights, now disowned by the United 
States, with the comparable part of the 
Soviet Constitution. 

Article 118 of the present Russian Con- 
stitution proclaims that “Citizens of the 
U. S. S. R. have the right to work, that is, the 
right to guaranteed employment and pay- 
ment for their work in accordance with its 
quantity and quality.” 

Having thus laid down the principle that 
government owes everyone a living, the sub- 
sequent articles of the Soviet Constitution 
proceed to build up the structure of state- 
provided rights. These include the right to 
paid vacations, the right to old-age and dis- 
ability insurance, the right to education, the 
right of unmarried mothers to “state protec- 
tion,” and so forth. 

The catch is that all these so-called rights 
are wholly provisional. As they are granted 
by the state so, at any moment, they may 
be canceled by the state. The clever but 
unscrupulous technique of communism is to 
enlarge governmental power by placing both 
the provision and the denial of rights in the 
hands of bureaucrats. Of course, this is the 
absolute opposite of the American theory, 
which holds that all men “are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights” of which they cannot be deprived by 
government. Under our Constitution these 
rights, including that of holding property, 
are inherent. As they are not granted by the 
Government, so they cannot be canceled by 
the Government. 

In preparing its Covenant on Economic, 
Social, and Cultural Rights, however, the 
U. N. followed not American but Communist 
theory. If this draft treaty were ratified 
by the United States, this country, like Soviet 
Russia, would establish the right of every- 
body to a Government job; the right of every- 
one to paid vacations at Government ex- 
pense; the right of everyone to social secu- 
rity; the right of everyone to adequate food, 
clothing, and housing; to continuous im- 
provement of living conditions; to free rides 
of every conceivable character, from medical 
care to college education Obviously, as Dr. 
Malik says, this proposed treaty was Commu- 
nist inspired, part of the evidence being that, 
like the parts of the Soviet Constitution 
which it copies, the right to own property is 
significantly omitted. 

The Eisenhower administration has now 
happily informed U. N. that it will not sign 
this and similar communistic treaties. But 
the fact that former President Truman inno- 
cently endorsed them has greatly stimulated 
the movement for a constitutional amend- 
ment to make absolutely sure that no trea- 
ties shall henceforth encourage any Ameri- 
can President to think that he can either 
grant rights to, or withhold them from, the 
American people. A declaration to that ef- 
fect was adopted unanimously by the annual 
meeting of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce on April 30, 1952, and has helped 
to strengthen the case for the pending 
Bricker amendment. 

The major purpose of that amendment is 
simple. It seeks to check that enormous 
concentration of power in the Executive 
which Karl Marx called the indispensable 
preliminary to the triumph of communism; 
and if communism, rather than Russia, is our 
enemy, then this counterstroke against the 
most subtle and insidious of all the Commu- 
nist techniques is overdue, 
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Public Housing a Factor in Large In- 
crease in Building Permits in Chicago 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1953 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent, I am extending 
my remarks to include the following 
report of the housing and redevelop- 
ment coordinator of the city of Chicago: 


RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION AND DEMOLITION 
AUTHORIZED DURING APRIL 1953 IN THE CITY 
OF CHICAGO AND THE CHICAGO METROPOLITAN 
AREA i 


RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION IN THE CITY OF 
CHICAGO 


During April 1953 the city of Chicago 
issued building permits for structures to 
contain 1,422 dwelling units. This was 64 
percent more than the number of units 
authorized in March 1953 and 26 percent 
more than the number of units authorized 
in April 1952. These increases were a reflec- 
tion of the higher number of permits issued 
in April for all types of new residential 
construction, including 332 public-housing 
units at Ickes Homes (24th and State). 

The 792 single-family homes authorized 
for construction in April 1953 were 8 percent 
more than the authorizations in March 1953 
and 19 percent more than the authorizations 
in April 1952. The 555 apartment units 
authorized for construction, of which 332 
were at Ickes Homes, were almost 10 times as 
many as the apartment units authorized 
during the previous month and 66 percent 
more than the authorizations for April 1952. 
The apartment units authorized for conver- 
sions in April were the same as in March 
1953 but 41 percent less than the conversions 
authorized in April 1952. 


RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION IN THE METROPOLI- 
TAN AREA OUTSIDE CHICAGO 


During April 1953 permits were issued for 
3,185 dwelling units in the metropolitan area 
outside Chicago. This was a 9-percent in- 
crease over the 2,920 units authorized in 
March 1953 and a 16-percent increase over 
the 2,743 units authorized in April 1952. 
Single-family-home authorizations in the 
suburban towns during April 1953 were 15 
percent more than in March 1953 and 17 
percent more than in April 1952. Single- 
family-home authorizations in the unincor- 
porated areas during April 1953 were 9 per- 
cent less than in March 1953 but 25 percent 
more than in April 1952. Multiple-family 
units authorized in the suburban towns dur- 
ing April 1953 were 8 mt more than 
those authorized in March 1953 but 49 per- 
cent less than those authorized in April 1952. 


TOTAL RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION AUTHORIZED 
IN THE CHICAGO METROPOLITAN AREA 

The 4,607 dwelling units authorized in the 
entire Chicago metropolitan area during 
April 1953 were 23 percent more than the 
3.790 authorizations for March 1953 and 20 
percent more than 3,870 authorizations for 
April 1952, 

NEW NONFARM DWELLING UNITS STARTED IN 

THE UNITED STATES 

The preliminary estimate for new nonfarm 
dwelling units started in the United States 
during April 1953 was 110,000. This was 13 
percent higher than the 97,000 units started 


1 The Chicago metropolitan area comprises 
the counties of Cook, Du Page, Kane, Lake, 
and Will in Illinois, and the suburban towns 
in Lake County, Ind, 
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in March 1953 and 4 percent more than the 
106,200 units started in April 1952. 


RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION, JANUARY—APRIL 
1953 


The total number of units authorized in 
the Chicago metropolitan area during the 
first 4 months of 1953 was 12,409, as com- 
pared with 11,128 during the same months 
in 1952, an increase of 11 percent. In the 
city of Chicago the total number was 3,864, 
an increase of 2 percent over 1952. In the 
metropolitan area outside Chicago the num- 
ber was 8,545, an increase of 16 percent over 
1952. The increase for the entire country 
was 1 percent over 1952. 


DEMOLITION 


During April 1953 the building commis- 
sloner's office issued authorizations for the 
demolition of 27 structures of all types con- 
taining approximately 81 dwelling units. 
The total demolition authorizations for the 
first 4 months of 1953 covered 510 dwelling 
units. This was a decrease of 10 percent 
from the 567 units authorized for demolition 
during the first 4 months of 1952, 


TaBLeE I.—City of Chicago, dwelling units 
permitted by type April, March 1953 and 
April 1952 


Type of dwelling unit 


New | Units 


n New | multi- | added 
family j ie. through 
amily | conver- 
units | units | sion 
April 1953........---- 792 1555 75 
arch 1983 736 59 75 
April 1952............ 667 334 126 


1 Including 332 public housing units at Ickes Homes, 
Source: Building department, city of Chicago. 


Taste Il.—Chicago metropolitan area (ex- 
cluding city of Chicago) * dwelling unit 
permits by type for suburban towns and 
unincorporated areas April, March 1953, 
and April 1952 


Type of dwelling unit 


New single- 
family units 


Month Total 


Unin- | units, 
Sunan corpo- | subur- 
towns | eted ban 


3,185 | 2,467 


1 The Chicago metropolitan area comprises the coun- 
ties of Cook, DuPage, Kane, Lake, and Will in Illinois 
and the suburban towns in Lake County, Ind, 


Source: Bell Sayings and Loan Association, 


TaBLe III.—Dwelling units authorized in Chi- 
cago and the metropolitan area and new 
non-farm-dwelling units started in the 
United States April, March 1953, and April 
1952 ` 


New 
non- 
38 aan 
politan | dwell- 
City of nike. ing 


Month 


April 1953. 
arch 1953. eyes 
April 1952. 


4, 607 3,185 | 110,000 
3, 790 2,920 | 97,000 
3, 870 


1,127 | 2,743 | 106, 200 


1, 422 
870 


Source: Bell Savings and Loan Association; building 
department, city of Chicago; U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, housing series release, 


Why Homeownership Builds Good - 
Citizenship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1953 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am very happy to place in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD today the prize- 
winning essay in the National Associa- 
tion of Home Builders’ first annual essay 
contest, written by Beverley Jean Faw- 
cett, of St. Louis, Mo., 13 years of age, 
and an eighth grade student at Larimore 
School, in St. Louis. On other occasions 
I have had the opportunity of placing in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD prize-winning 
essays in national contests sponsored by 
various segments of our great system of 
private enterprise. I am most happy to 
know that the National Association of 
Home Builders have set up this annual 
essay contest. 

The essay follows: 


Wr HOMEOWNERSHIP BurLps Goop 
CITIZENSHIP 


(By Beverley Jean Fawcett, grand prize 
winner, first annual essay contest, National 
Association of Home Builders) 


You can hang your hat here, there, any- 
where, but the family heart beats more 
proudly by a hearth they call their own. 

The most outstanding fact of homeowner- 
ship is its benficial effect on children in the 
family. Just as concrete forms are laid for 
home foundation construction, so must 
character foundations be formed in children, 
In our family, we all feel more comfortable, 
freer, than we ever could as tenants. Chil- 
dren are not destructive, but youngsters are 
born with “good spirits.” In our home, we 
are not shackled with continual “don'ts.” 
This tends to make family group living more 
on the “we” and “share” basis. Even sister, 
Patty, 5 years young, is eager about plans 
for a larger home we hope to attain. 

Homeownership results in greater interest 
in solving community problems and suc- 
ceeding in community projects. People 
generally exercise their voting privilege in 
“big” elections ut sometimes neglect 
“minor” ones. Often these minor elections 
point the way to an improved community. 
Here in Missouri, we voted in the fourth 
amendment so schools, “bursting at the 
seams,” could expand. In a smaller com- 
munity election, a followup of the statewide 
fourth amendment, our neighborhood school 
was voted funds for expansion, and our 
Hazelwood School District is scheduled to 
have a sorely needed occupied high school 
by fall, 1954. We also voted into office, 
homeowning men who we believe. compe- 
tent to handle our school interests. Home- 
owning families, planning on their future 
here, were interested and made certain they 
cast their ballot. We voted a slight tax- 
rate increase to enable our county book- 
mobile to operate on an efficient basis, This 
bookmobile service reaches children in areas 
which do not have easy access to other 
facilities. 

Homeownership usually results in perma- 
nent residence in one neighborhood. Peo- 
ple choose their locations carefully and 
usually withdraw for considerable periods 
from the buying-selling real-estate market. 
This creates stability in citizenship. Dur- 
ing all the 8 years of my grade-school edu- 
cation, I have attended Larimore School. 
Several of my classmates, children of home- 
owning families, have likewise spent a 
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similar 8-year course at Larimore School. 
We've been classmates and friends since 
September 1945, when our parents enrolled 
us in first grade. Every member of my 
present eighth-grade class come to school 
daily from their homes owned by their 
parents. 

Homeownership provides a measure of 
security for the future. Looking into this 
future, my parents figure, God willing, they 
will be self-supporting and independent 
through social security and their pension 
plan for company retirement. A debt-free 
home ownership is one of the requirements 
they believe is a “must.” Many people 
share similar opinions. 

Local government and county government 
officers are important objects of the home- 
owner's attention. He is interested in com- 
petent fire and police protection. It is the 
man who plans to own his home who locates 
his family in reaching distance of the 
church of their choice. Our Government 
recognizes the great importance of home 
ownership to good citizenship by assisting its 
service veterans to secure their home loans, 

To help your children and yourself to gain 
and maintain good citizenship, home owner- 
ship is the ship to board, 


Care of Disabled Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1953 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
presenting for the REcorp the following 
resolution passed by Edmund Parrott 
Chapter, No. 16, of the Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans of San Mateo, Calif., on 
May 15, which expresses the views of this 
group toward the current problem of 
medical care and hospitalization for 
veterans: 


CARE OF DISABLED VETERANS 


Whereas the World War Veterans Act of 
1924, title II, section 202, paragraph 10, as 
amended, reads: That all hospital facilities 
under control and jurisdiction of the Bu- 
reau shall be available for every honorably 
discharged veteran of any war suffering from 
neuropsychiatric or tubercular ailments and 
diseases, paralysis agitans, encephalitis 
lethargica or amebic dysentery, or the loss 
of sight of both eyes, regardless whether such 
ailments or diseases are due to military serv- 
ice or otherwise, including traveling ex- 
penses as granted to those receiving compen- 
sation and hospitalization under this act, 
The director is further authorized, so far 
as he shall find that existing Government 
facilities permit, to furnish hospitalization 
and necessary traveling expenses to veterans 
of any war, military occupation, or military 
expedition since 1897, not dishonorably dis- 
charged, without regard to the nature or 
origin of their disabilities: Provided, That 
preference to admission to any Government 
hospital for hospitalization under the provi- 
sions of this subdivision shall be given to 
those veterans who are financially unable to 
pay for hospitalization and their necessary 
traveling expenses”; and 

Whereas many abuses of the proviso above 
have grown in the veterans’ hospitals, to the 
extent that there have been many instances 
wherein disabled veterans have been denied 
hospitalization owing to the crowded condi- 
tions prevailing in the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospitals; and 

Whereas there is an increasing opposition 
to the high cost of operation of the Veterans’ 
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Administration; a good example of which ap- 
pears in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of April 
15, 1953, extension of remarks of Hon. PETER 
FPrRELINGHUYSEN, Jr., of New York, and a 
quote from the New York Times of April 
14, 1953 (a copy of which is appended hereto 
and made a part hereof): Therefore be it 
Resolved by Edmund Parrott Chapter No. 
16, Disabled American Veterans, Department 
of California, at a regular meeting held in 
San Mateo, Calif., on May 15, 1953, That the 
proviso subsection of section 202, paragraph 
10, of the World War Veterans’ Act of 1924, 
title II, be amended or clarified: to wit: That 
non-service-connected cases shall be taken 
into Veterans’ Administration hospitals only 
when all local, town, city, county, or State 
facilities have been exhausted, and/or that 
the veteran is destitute; and be it further 
Resolved, That this resolution shall be 
placed before the Department of California, 
Disabled American Veterans, convention at 
Bakersfield, June 20-24, 1953; and be it 
further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the three Congressmen mentioned 
in the enclosed article, and to Congressman 
ARTHUR J. Youncer, and to Senators WIL- 
LIAM KNOWLAND and THOMAS KUCHEL. 
H. D. Swert, 
Commander. 
Attest: 
D. Jox PAULSON, 
Adjutant. 


[Excerpt from CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of April 
15, 1953, extension of remarks of Hon. 
PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, In.] 

APPENDIX TO RESOLUTION ENTITLED “CARE OF 

7 DISABLED VETERANS” 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following editorial from 
the New York Times of April 14, 1953. 

If we are to maintain this country’s gen- 
erous treatment for its veterans, the Con- 
gress may well wish to examine promptly 
existing and proposed legislation affecting 
the lives of millions of veterans and their 
families. For example, modification of laws 
providing benefits for veterans with non- 
service-connected disabilities may, or may 
not be necessary if we are to provide ade- 
quately for those whose disabilities result 
directly from their military service. This 
problem of benefits to veterans with non- 
service-connected disabilities requires 
thorough investigation if we are to find an 
equitable solution. 

Unless we secure a dispassionate and un- 
emotional consideration of the scope and 
effect of our veterans’ legislation, the serv- 
ices provided all our veterans may suffer. 
Unless we secure the most for each tax- 
payer's dollar, we are unlikely to achieve the 
maximum benefits to which our veterans are 
entitled. The editorial is as follows: 


“VETERANS ARE CITIZENS 


“For veterans whose disabilities are due to 
military service nothing can be too good. 
The people of the United States owe them 
an obligation which can never be repaid. 
There is not, and there must not be, any 
question whatsoever of depriving them of the 
best possible care at governmental expense. 

“But non-service-connected disability 
cases, the situation is different. 

“A person who has at one time in his life 
carried out the obligation of the situation 
of citizenship by serving in the Armed 
Forces, but whose illness has nothing to do 
with that service, should have no more claim 
on the Government than any other citizen. 
Yet, under our fantastic veterans’ legisla- 
tion, he does. The possibilities of abuse are 
enormous, and they have been fully exploited. 

“Representatives PHILLIPS, of California, 
and TEAGUE, of Texas, are among the daring 
Members of Congress who wish to see that 
stricter rules are applied in such cases. 
While spokesmen for some veterans’ organ- 


izations admit that ‘more rigid screening for 
hospitalization is in order,’ there is a gen- 
eral feeling promoted by ‘professional vet- 
erans’ that to demand any significant cuts 
in the veteran program, which now costs 
$4,500,000,000 a year, would be political 
suicide. 

“We don't think it would be so. Repre- 
sentative TEAGUE has already done good work 
in exposing graft in the GI bill-of-rights pro- 
gram. He still is in the House. There is no 
doubt that a tightening of the hospitaliza- 
tion requirements is in order. It is sense- 
less at a time of budget cutting to advocate, 
as some of the ‘professional veterans’ are do- 
ing, an enlargement of the hospital-bed ca- 
pacity to take care of still more non-service- 
connected cases. Much more to the point 
would be a drive for reorganization of the 
Veterans’ Administration as the Hoover Com- 
mission recommended long ago and a thor- 
ough revision of the veterans’ preference laws 
that now help to stultify the civil service. 

“Veterans who have suffered no injury or 
illness as a result of their military life are 
not a class apart, nor should they be treated 
as such. Our 19 million veterans are cit- 
izens, and taxpayers, too.” 


Price Stabilization During a Period of 
Cold War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1953 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article which appeared in the 
California Law Review for March 1953 is 
most apropos at this time when the 
House Banking and Currency Committee 
is considering the subject of control leg- 
islation: 


PRICE STABILIZATION DURING A PERIOD OF 
Coro Wan 


(By Robert V. Faragher! and Fritz F. 
Heimann *) 

Direct price controls have been in use as 
an anti-inflationary measure for slightly over 
2 years. Now, with the change in admin- 
istration, a reexamination of the entire prob- 
lem of inflation and of the direct and indi- 
rect controls which have been employed as 
countermeasures is in order. Several fun- 
damentals must be recognized in any objec- 
tive approach to this subject: 

First, a stable economy is a paramount ob- 
ject of national policy, 


1 Associate Chief Counsel, Office of Price 
Stabilization. Lecturer in law at the Cath- 
olic University of America. Member of the 
New York, Illinois, and District of Columbia 
Bars. 

Assistant to the Associate Chief Counsel 
and Secretary of the Legal Policy Committee, 
Office of Price Stabilization. Member of the 
District of Columbia Bar. The opinions ex- 
pressed are those of the authors and do not 
necessarily represent those of the Office of 
Price Stabilization. The writers wish, how- 
ever, to acknowledge their deep indebtedness 
to Prof. Gardner Ackley, department of eco- 
nomics, University of Michigan, who was 
formerly Director of the Office of Economic 
Policy, OPS, and to Franz Wolf, who is pres- 
ently Deputy Director of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Policy, OPS. Any similarity of our 
views with theirs is not entirely coincidental, 
At the same time we do not intend to attrib- 
ute to them any particular views herein, nor 
the manner of expression or emphasis. 
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Second, we are in a limited emergency of 
unlimited duration, 

Third, for the duration of the emergency 
we face the prospect of serious threats to 
economic stability. 

Fourth, it is a responsibility of the Na- 
tional Government to deal with these threats. 

Indirect controls, such as high taxes, 
credit restraints, and other devices of fiscal 
and monetary policy, must be the first line 
of defense against inflation. Agreement on 
this is almost universal, even though there 
is diversity of opinion on how such controls 
should be administered. While recognizing 
the importance of indirect controls, we are 
concerned here solely with the price-control 
phase of stabilization in a cold-war economy. 

An appraisal of the price-control program 
suggests strongly that it was unsuited to 
the conditions of a protracted cold-war pe- 
riod. However, for the duration of this pe- 
riod there will be a number of very serious 
inflationary problems with which indirect 
controls cannot cope effectively. To deter- 
mine the kind of control structure needed to 
deal with the inflationary dangers of the 
cold-war period, we must look at the expe- 
rience of the past, the problems of the pres- 
ent, and the threats of the future. 

The underlying economic conditions of a 
cold-war period differ fundamentally from 
those of a total-war period In an economy 
geared to the efforts of an all-out war, infla- 
tion is like an acute disease. The danger 
is general and immediate. During a period 
of cold war, inflation resembles a chronic 
and at times a latent condition. The areas 
of infection are for the most part localized, 
However, there is an ever-present danger of 
general contagion. Applying the treatment 
for an acute disease to a chronic or latent 
condition is apt to cause serious complica- 
tions. Ignoring the chronic or latent con- 
dition would be even more dangerous, 


The price-control program which began in 
January of 1951 was built largely on the 
experience gained in the fight against in- 
fiation during World War II. Understand- 
ably, it was assumed that the problems con- 
fronting OPS would be much the same as 
those which confronted OPA,“ The methods 
used, therefore, were substantially the same. 
In fact, many OPS regulations were simply 
World War II models taken out of moth- 
balls; many OPS officials were OPA admin=- 
istrators, balder and grayer.“ 

As a starting point the OPA experience 
was helpful. The general freeze of January 


3 See Director, Defense, Controls, and In- 
flation (1952). This is the transcript of the 
University of Chicago Law School Conference. 
on the Economics of Mobilization. The par- 
ticipants included many leading economists, 
lawyers, Government officials, and indus- 
trialists representing a broad spectrum of 
economic thought. 

See Galbraith, A Theory of Price Control 
(1952), particularly chs. 7 and 8, and G. 
Griffith Johnson, Reflections on a Year of 
Price Controls, 42 Am. Econ. Rev. 289 (1952). 

The initial phenomena seemed quite sim- 
ilar. Strong inflationary pressures were prev- 
alent in virtually all segments of the econ- 
omy. In comparison with the situation after 
the outbreak of World War II, the inflation- 
ary movements following Korea actually 
seemed worse. Pressures built up far more 
rapidly. 

For example, Harold Leventhal, formerly 
Chief Counsel; Edward F. Phelps, Director of - 
Price Operations; Gardner Ackley, formerly 
Director of the Office of Economic Policy; 
Harry Stein, Deputy Director of Enforce- 
ment; Max Feinberg, Director of the Serv- 
ices Division; Stewart Stranahan, and Robert 
Benes, Division Counsel and Assistant Di- 
vision Director of the Industrial Materials 
Division. Ethel Gilbert, Director of Industry 
Advisory Committees, has withstood the 
ravages of time and price control unchanged, 


h 
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19511 broke the back of the inflationary 
movement which started with the invasion 
of Korea in June of 1950 and gathered mo- 
mentum when the Chinese intervened in 
November.“ Following the general freeze, 
efforts were concentrated on “tailored” re- 
gulations for particular industries and on 
adjustment measures to iron out inequities, 
The pattern of comprehensive direct controls 
which was developed closely resembled that 
under OPA. 

Over a period of time, however, it became 
apparent that the underlying economic con- 
ditions of the present emergency were not 
like those of the last war.“ The principal 
differences are these: 

1. During the last war the pressure of in- 
flation was general and unremitting. Vir- 
tually everything on the market was pushing 
against ceilings.“ This was as true of mat- 
tresses as it was of lamb chops, of tires, coal, 
machinery, overcoats, and just about every- 
thing else. When OPS was launched, the 
inflationary pressures seemed to be of the 
same pervasive character. In the period fol- 
lowing the general freeze, however, the pres- 
sure gradually began to ease in many areas. 
The market prices of many articles fell ap- 
preciably below their ceilings. In most of 
these soft-market areas, OPS took steps to 
suspend controls. In a good many other 
areas where sales were being made at or near 
ceilings, there seemed to be little pressure 
which could push prices significantly above 
the ceiling level. It is likely that market 
forces, not ceilings, determined selling prices. 

2. During the last war the military effort 
was not merely more massive, but of such 
overriding urgency that the civilian economy 
had to be radically curtailed. During the 
cold war, on the other hand, the continua- 
tion of an uncurtailed and even an expand- 
ing civilian economy has been a basic objec- 
tive of national policy.“ Moreover, it is fair 
to say that this objective is being realized. 
For example, the tremendous growth which 
has taken place in the television industry 
since Korea would have been completely un- 
thinkable during the last war. 

3. The price-control program during the 
last war had a foreseeable end. Controls 
Were an emergency measure which would be 
lifted when the emergency passed. Although 
no one knew when the war would end, no 
one doubted that it would come to a final 
conclusion. The present cold war is differ- 

-ent. It is not an all-out war to the finish. 
Rather it has as its objective the prevention 
of such a war. For that reason, no end can 
be foreseen. 

The history of the Capehart amendment.“ 
which OPS fought so bitterly, is a good illus- 


General Ceiling Price Regulation, 16 Fed. 
Reg. 738 (1951). 

*DiSalle, Price Stabilization to Date, Re- 
port to the Senate and House Committees 
on Banking and Currency (May 1951); Egan, 
End of Panic Buying Credited to Freeze, 
New York Times, May 7, 1951, p. 3. 

Supra, note. 2. 

1 See Mansfield, A Short History of OPA, 
Historical Reports of War Administration 
50-81 (OPA Gen. Pub. No. 15, 1947). 

Price Operations Memorandum No. 47, 
Suspension Standards for Primary Raw Ma- 
terials (August 20, 1952) Price Operations 
Memorandum No. 48, Additional Suspension 

, Standards for Manufactured Goods (August 
21, 1952). For the full list of all decontrol 
and suspension action see Directory of Com- 
modities and Services Exempted or Sus- 
pended From Price Control (3d ed. 1952). 

Production for the current mobilization 
program amounts to approximately 14 per- 
cent of total output. At the height of World 
War II military needs accounted for 45 per- 
cent of the Nation’s product. 

Director of Defense Mobilization, Third 
Quarterly Report to the President, 3 (1951). 

“66 Stat. 298 (sec. 402 (d) (4), 50 U. S. C. 
App. sec. 2102 (d) (4) (Supp. 1952). 


tration of the fundamental difference be- 
tween World War II and cold-war conditions. 
The amendment allowed manufacturers to 
adjust their ceiling prices for cost increases 
up to July 26, 1951. This pushed forward by 
4 to 7 months the period of automatic cost 
escalation, thereby knocking out the OPS re- 
quirement that manufactures absorb cost 
increases incurred after earlier cut-off dates. 
In addition, numerous complexities intro- 
duced by the amendment made it appear 
almost impossible to administer with any de- 
gree of precision. The irreparable damage 
to the whole stabilization program, which 
it was feared would result,” never really ma- 
terialized despite significant price increases 
in some areas of the economy, as for example, 
in automobiles. This fear sprang from the 
experience in World War II of universal, un- 
remitting pressure on ceilings and a gener- 
ally rising level of costs. 

What in fact happened differed sharply 
from expectations based on the World War 
II experience. In a number of industries 
virtually no manufacturers applied for ceil- 
ing price adjustments.“ In some industries 
the amendment actually gave lower ceiling 
prices than those previously established. 

For two principal reasons the Capehart 
amendment was not the disaster which was 
anticipated. First, a considerable number of 
manufacturing costs had actually declined 
from their post-Korean peaks by July 26, 
1951." Second, by the end of 1951 there 
were many industries in which market con- 
ditions had eased to such an extent that 
manufacturers did not take the trouble to 
compute the higher ceiling prices to which 
they were entitled.“ 

The Capehart amendment is, of course, 
only one of many examples which point up 
the differences in economic conditions be- 
tween World War II and the present cold 
war. These differences are important, in 
fact they are of such fundamental impor- 
tance as to make it highly doubtful whether 
a regulatory structure based on World War 
II experience is at all suited to the economic 
conditions of a protracted cold-war period. 

A general system of direct controls is eco- 
nomic medicine of the most drastic kind. 
For that reason, it should be used only where 
the need is clear and convincing. Under 
existing economic conditions, without pow- 
erful, across-the-board pressure on prices, 
that need does not exist. 

That the present emergency does not have 
a foreseeable end is a particularly strong 
argument against the continuation of a gen- 
eral system of controls.” As with all drastic 
medicine, prolonged use may be more harm- 
ful than beneficial. To be effective, price 
controls must be simple. However, the 
longer they remain in use, the more com- 
plicated they become. Of necessity, adjust- 


3 See President Truman’s special message 
to Congress recommending repeal of the 
Capehart amendment, S. Doc. No. 61, 82d 
Cong., Ist sess. (1951). 

*As of January 15, 1953 only 2,591 com- 
panies had filed for Capehart relief—less 
than 1 percent of the total of approximate- 
ly 300,000 manufacturing firms. See Bureau 
of Census, Dept. of Commerce, Statistical 
Abstract 441 (1952). 

* For example, natural rubber, wool and 
cotton linters, 

These soft markets were in part a “hang- 
over“ from the post-Korean boom. Business 
and consumers had stocked up very heavily 
in anticipation of possible shortages. The 
reduced demand in the latter half of 1951 
and through the first half of 1952 was prob- 
ably caused by the fact that excessive inven- 
tories had to be worked off. This inventory 
recession is discussed in Business Roundup, 
Fortune magazine, 29-30 (June 1952). 

Field, Economic Stabilization under the 
Defense Production Act of 1950, 64 Harv. L. 
Rev. 1, 2-3 (1950); and Galbraith, op. cit. 
supra note 2, at p. 69. 
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ments and refinements must be made. 
These are needed in order to straighten out 
inequities, to permit seasonal fluctuations 
and to make adjustments for changes in 
economic conditions.” 

In a cold-war economy it is much more 
difficult to keep the operation of controls 
as simple and inflexible as during a period 
of total war. For example, with a civilian 
economy operating in high gear there is con- 
siderable turnover in the products offered for 
sale. Television is an illustration. The 12- 
and 14-inch models which were sold when 
price controls went into effect were later 
completely replaced by 19- and 21-inch sets. 
Establishing ceiling prices for new products, 
as well as for new sellers, is never simple nor 
satisfactory. Like every other complicating 
factor this impairs the effectiveness of the 
whole system. Paradoxically, the problem 
is likely to be most difficult in industries 
where controls are least necessary. It is in 
these areas that manufacturers attempt to 
perk up lagging sales by diversifying and 
expanding their lines with new articles. 

There is an important psychological rea- 
son against the continuation of comprehen- 
sive controls when there is no generally rec- 
ognized need for them. As an instrument 
which directly affects the daily actions of 
many millions of individuals, price controls 
are vitally dependent on community ac- 
ceptance. Their success depends almost en- 
ttrely on voluntary compliance.“ When the 
need for their use is not clear and convinc- 
ing, and when, in addition, they do not work 
very well, their continuation may breed dis- 
respect and discredit them as an important 
anti-inflationary weapon for the future. 

What has been said so far indicates the 
dangers and disadvantages of continuing a 
system of general controls. What are the 
risks in abandoning this system? To answer 
that question, we must see what it has ac- 
complished. 

1 


A general controls system does three 
things. First, it holds prices in check in 
those areas where inflationary pressures are 
present. These include principally the in- 
dustries allied to defense production. Ninety- 
four percent of defense purchases come from 
industries where prices were pressing against 
ceilings.* There can be no doubt that prices 
in these areas would have risen significantly 
without controls. For example, during 
the recent steel dispute the industry con- 
tended that the wage increase to its work- 
ers required a $12 per ton price increase,* 
more than twice what was ultimately grant- 
ed.“ Even though the industry might not 
have taken the full $12 increase to which it 
claimed to be entitled, it is safe to say that, 
in the absence of controls, the increase would 


For an analysis of the exceedingly com- 
Plicated state which the ceiling price struc- 
ture in the consumer durable goods area 
reached see Heimann, The Regulatory Struc- 
ture for Consumer Durable Goods—Rococo 
Run Rampant, 38 Iowa L. Rev. (winter 1952) 
(to be published). 

Galbraith, op. cit., supra, note 2, at 59-60. 

See Heimann, supra, note 17. 

See Mansfield, supra, note 8, c. VIII, 
Enforcement. 

Report of Joseph H. Freehill, Director 
of Price Stabilization, to Michael V. DiSalle, 
Administrator of the Economic Stabilization 
Agency, Price Increases To Be Expected in 
Case of Removal of Stablization Controls 
(Jan. 19, 1953). 

*Statement of Clarence Randall, presi- 
dent of the Inland Steel Corp., on behalf of 
the steel industry, Wall Street Journal, March 
22, 1952, p. 1. 

At the direction of the Acting Director 
of Defense Mobilization, Dr. John Steelman, 
OPS provided an increase averaging about 
$5.20 per ton, General Ceiling Price Regula- 
tion, Rev. 1, Supp. Reg. 100, 17 Fed. Reg. 7585 
(Aug. 19, 1952). $ 
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have been substantially more than OPS 
allowed. The effects of such an increase 
would have been costly to the defense pro- 
gram and would have forced price increases 
in many steel-using industries. Ample 
demonstration of what the damaging effects 
would have been is provided by the allowed 
increase which necessitated the issuance of a 
regulation permitting the steel-using indus- 
tries a “pass-through” of the increased steel 
cost. 

The second function performed by a gen- 

eral price control structure is to prevent 
another contagious general inflation. The 
fuel that feeds the fires of inflation is fre- 
quently psychologic, rather than economic 
in origin.“ Fear of the future is the prin- 
cipal ingredient, as shown by the events fol- 
lowing the invasion of Korea. The outbreak 
of war, at least initially, did not materially 
affect demand for current consumption; 
available supply was entirely adequate for 
that demand. Inflation was induced mainly 
by a huge anticipatory demand initiated by 
the fear of rising prices and of shortages, 
which caused businesses to expand their in- 
ventories and consumers to invest their sav- 
ings in such things as new automobiles, re- 
frigerators, and washing machines. When 
the general freeze restored confidence in the 
stability of prices, the panic buying stopped 
as suddenly as it had begun.“ The very ex- 
istence of controls, therefore, exerts a pow- 
erful influence on consumer and business 
psychology. 
As long as the cold-war period continues, 
and its end is not foreseeable, the danger of 
outbreaks comparable to Korea will always be 
present. There can be no doubt that the 
existence of general controls would avoid in- 
flation by panic. 

The third function served by a general 
control structure is to provide a line of de- 
fense against general inflation. The out- 
break of a general war, or any other event 
which would require a substantial increase 
in military production with a corresponding 
curtailment in the civilian economy would 
unquestionably produce the same violent in- 
fiationary pressures which we faced during 
the last war. There would be a large excess 
of demand over available supply, caused by 
rea? shortages and not merely by panic buy- 
ing.” 

Whether the line of defense provided by 
the recent controls structure could withstand 
the full inflationary force of total war is 
questionable." The underlying law would 
undoubtedly have to be strengthened. Con- 
siderable buttressing and bulwarking of the 
regulatory framework would certainly be es- 
sential. It cannot be denied, however, that 
if total war should break out, the existence of 


„* General Overriding Regulation 35, 17 Fed. 
Reg. 8179 (Sept. 10, 1952). 

238 See the statement by H. Struve Hensel, 
former Under Secretary of the Navy, in Direc- 
tor, op. cit. supra, note 1, at 20-21. The fol- 
lowing is particularly instructive: “It is also 
hard for me to believe that the Korean situa- 
tion and even our mobilization plans have 
had much mechanical effect on today's infla- 
tion. Prices have risen substantially, in my 
opinion, largely because of the impact of 
Korea and the mobilization of public psy- 
chology. If that is correct, should we not 
seriously consider countermeasures which 
are purely psychological, and is that not the 
real justification of the price-control regula- 
tions of today?” 

= See note 6, supra. 

The place of price controls in the opera- 
tion of a “disequilibrium system“ is discussed 
in cc. 4, 5, and 6 of Galbraith, op. cit. supra, 
note 2, 

3i See Heimann, supra, note 17. 

= For example, the provisions of the Cape- 
hart amendment requiring OPS to permit 
manufacturers to calculate individual ceiling 
prices would almost certainly have to be 
eliminated. 


even an imperfect system of controls would 
be better than none at all, 

The three functions performed by direct 
controls—(1) suppression of inflation in 
areas affected by defense production; (2) 
protection against inflation by panic; and 
(3) establishment of a defense line against 
real inflation in case of all-out war—cannot 
be performed effectively by indirect con- 
trols.“ By definition, indirect controls can- 
not be selective. For that reason they can- 
not cope with inflationary pressures localized 
in the defense-affected industries. It is im- 
possible, for example, to control the price of 
steel except by the use of direct controls. As 
for inflation by panic, the operation of in- 
direct controls is too slow, by the very fact 
of being indirect, to counter, promptly and 
head-on, sudden radical increases in con- 
sumer demand or in business inventory pol- 
icy. Finally, in case of all-out war, the in- 
flationary danger would be so great that all 
anti-inflationary measures, direct as well as 
indirect, would have to be used to the limit. 

We must accept the fact that these three 
inflationary problems are with us for the 
duration of the cold war. We may expect the 
high volume of defense production to con- 
tinue to stimulate inflationary pressures in 
those areas of the economy affected by the 
impact of military production™ Although 
there has been, and will undoubtedly con- 
tinue to be, large-scale expansion of produc- 
tive facilities in the defense industries, the 
size of defense demands is such that any 
major change in procurement policy will 
have a decidedly inflationary impact. As 
for inflation by panic, this will remain a 
threat as long as the cold war continues, for 
outbreaks similar to Korea can take place at 
any time. Total war, too, is a prospect which 
we dare not disregard. 

In short, then, the system of comprehen- 
sive controls patterned on the experience of 
an economy of total war is not adapted to 
a cold-war economy. At the same time, it 
seems clear that grave dangers, both present 
and future, will confront us as we abandon 
that system. The issue, then, comes down 
to this: Can we develop an effective substi- 
tute for general controls, a substitute which 
will provide the needed protection against 
inflationary threats and yet be tailored to 
the economic realities of the cold-war period? 

mr 

Most of the trouble with OPS comprehen- 
sive controls program can be traced to our 
lack of economic preparedness in the summer 
and fall of 1950.% We were not ready to act 
when inflationary pressures developed.” It 
was 4 weeks after the invasion of Korea be- 
fore the gravity of the economic situation 
became the subject of congressional hear- 
ings.* From the time the legislative process 
was set in motion until the Defense Produc- 
tion Act became law an additional 7 weeks 
elapsed.** Three more months passed before 
the administrative machinery was organized 
to make use of the powers granted by Con- 


s DiSalle, Final Report as Administrator of 
the Economic Stabilization Agency (Jan. 
31. 1953). 

„Director of Defense Mobilization, Eighth 
Quarterly Report to the President 38-39 
(Jan. 1, 1953). 

2 A sharply critical account of the develop- 
ment of the stabilization program is given by 
David Ginsburg, first general counsel of OPA, 
in Price Stabilization, 1950-52: Retrospect 
and Prospect, 100 U. of Pa., L. Rev. 514 (1952). 

3 The efforts of the National Security Re- 
sources Board to obtain enactment of an 
Emergency Powers Act, which included price- 
control provisions, came to naught. 

m Both the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee and the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee began hearings on July 24, 
1950. 

% President Truman signed the Defense 
Production Act on September 8, 1950. 
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gress.” Even then only a skeleton crew was 
on duty. However, the economic situation 
had already deterioriated to a point where 
action could no longer be delayed. During 
the whole first half of 1951 the crew was 
still being brought aboard after the ship was 
underway. Much worse than the lack of an 
adequate staff was the absence of anything 
remotely resembling an adequate plan of 
action. Both overall strategy and specific 
techniques had to be developed after the 
crisis was at hand. It was not deliberate 
choice but desperate necessity that caused 
OPS to proceed on the assumption that the 
problems confronting it were of the same 
general character as those which confronted 
OPA during the last war. 

Lack of adequate preparations robbed OPS 
of any real freedom of action. By the time 
it was able to act, the economic situation 
was so out of hand that comprehensive gen- 
eral controls had to be imposed.” An earlier 
start plus advance planning might have pro- 
vided an opportunity to try less drastic 
methods." For example, if selective controls 
had been imposed promptly on a relatively 
smaller number of highly sensitive commod- 
ities it might never have been necessary to 
impose general controls.“ 

The delay resulting from unpreparedness 
did not merely make the use of general con- 
trols necessary; it impaired their effective- 
ness from the outset. By the time the gen- 
eral frecze was imposed on January 26, 1951, 
7 months after the invasion of Korea, prices 
had surged so far forward and price relation- 
ships were so badly distored that a full-scale 
readjustment of the price structure was nec- 
essary. The principle adopted in the manu- 
facturing area provided for a return to pre- 
Korea prices, adjusted to reflect certain 


* While the Economic Stabilization Agency 
was set up on September 12 (Executive Order 
No. 10161, 15 Federal Register 6105), it was 
not until January 24, 1951 that OPS was 
launched (ESA General Order No. 2, 16 Fed- 
eral Register 738). Since price controls are 
a very complicated enterprise, lack of prepa- 
ration is a very powerful deterrent to their 
use. Authority to act, by itself, is not 
enough. One reason why the situation was 
permitted to deteriorate after legal authority 
to act had been provided was that no detailed 
blueprint for action was available. 

“ When the general freeze was imposed on 
January 26, 1951, basic commodity prices had 
risen almost 50 percent since Korea, farm 
prices 16 percent, wholesale food prices 12 
percent, industrial prices about 14 percent, 
wholesale textile prices over 30 percent, and 
chemicals 25 percent. These figures are cited 
in the Statement of Considerations accom- 
panying the GCPR, 16 Federal Register 808 
(1951). 

“ Before the general freeze an attempt was 
made to stop the inflationary pressures by 
voluntary measures. This failed completely. 
The voluntary pricing standards were issued 
by Alan Valentine, then Economic Stabilizer, 
on December 19, 1950 (15 Federal Register 
9255). Several voluntary agreements were 
made with specific industries and two man- 
datory regulations were issued before the 
general freeze, CPR 1, new passenger auto- 
mobiles, and CPR 2, hides. 

“The advantages to be obtained from the 

prompt use of selective controls are discussed 
in Field, supra note 16, at 5. 
The figure cited in note 37 show how 
uneven the increases were as between differ- 
ent major segments of the economy. Similar 
distortions existed between different sellers 
in the same industry and between different 
levels of distribution. In some cases price 
increases far exceeded the cost increases 
actually incurred, in other cases no adequate 
adjustments for cost increases had been 
taken. The administration was almost under 
a moral obligation to make readjustment, 
for a continuation of the freeze would punish 
those who had complied with the voluntary 
provisions standards, note 38 supra, and re- 
ward those who had ignored them. 
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changes in costs.‘ This necessarily made 
controls far more complicated and there- 
fore less effective. It became much more 
difficult for the seller to determine his cor- 
rect ceiling; OPS frequently did not know; 
and customers hardly ever knew. „ 

The lesson for the future is clear: To act 
effectively, we must be able to act quickly; 
therefore, we must be prepared. Economic 
preparedness means standby controls, con- 
trols which can be used as soon as their need 
arises.“ The development of a standby 
structure for a prolonged cold-war period 
presents many hard problems. Recognizing 
the magnitude of the task, we wish here only 
to suggest an approach and to indicate some 
things that need to be done. 

Basic to meaningful standby controls is 
an organization equipped to do the job of 
developing and administering them. As a 
prerequisite there must be means for deter- 
mining whether, when, and what controls 
are needed. This is principally a planning 
and analysis function. In addition, there is 
the active regulatory function. Its impor- 
tance will vary with changes in economic 
conditions. Under existing economic condi- 
tions, the organization should not operate 
solely on a standby basis. It should deal 
positively with the limited inflationary pres- 
sures produced by the present mobilization 
effort. Uncontrolled, these pressures will af- 
fect many other parts of the economy.“ In 
addition and of greater importance, the or- 
ganization should be prepared to cope with 
the far graver problems which the future 
might bring: Inflation by panic caused by 
another Korea; and real inflation produced 
by the outbreak of total war. 

Separate levels of operation should be en- 
visaged. These might be grouped as follows: 
(1) Standby, (2) selective controls over ma- 
terials affected by defense production, (3) 
selective controls over the civilian economy, 
(4) general controls. The size, character, 
and structure of the organization would, of 
course, vary, depending on which of the four 
levels was being used. For example, in the 
standby level of operation there would only 
be a skeleton group. 

The standby level would involve a constant 
searching appraisal of economic conditions. 
Inflationary forces must be discovered before 
they generate unstabilizing price movements. 
Current studies must be maintained in all 
sensitive and major areas. Plans must be 
ready for all the more important contin- 
gencies. For example, a blueprint for general 
controls, to be used in the event of total war, 
should be prepared and kept up to date. 
This would mean not merely regulations but 
also planning for personnel and other organ- 
izational matters. 

The standby level should not be viewed as 
a detached ivory tower undertaking. In- 
deed, there must be constant, close contact 
with the business community and with Gov- 


“ Ceiling Price Regulation 22, the General 
Manufacturer's Regulation, 16 Federal Regis- 
ter 10535 (Oct. 16, 1951). 

Columbia University’s American Assem- 
bly released a summary report of the findings 
of the December 5-7, 1952 Assembly meeting 
on the subject of inflation. The following 
conclusions were reached. Forces making 
for inflation are still present. It was agreed 
that inflation may break out anew with any 
sudden or serious increase in international 
tensions. On the question of direct 
controls it was agreed that price and wage 
ceilings should be removed but that standby 
authority to impose controls should be pro- 
vided.” American Assembly Report: A Re- 
appraisal of Inflation 5, 6. 

“The importance in the economy of the 
defense industries is very great. As we have 
noted in Part II, the increase in steel mill 
prices had to be passed vertically through the 
whole economy. The catalytic effects of price 
increases in starting an inflationary spiral 
m 2 isu in Galbraith, op. cit. supra note 
„ C. 7. 


ernment agencies whose programs have sig- 
nificant economic implications, such as the 
Federal Reserve Board, the military procure- 
ment agencies, and the Department of Agri- 
culture. Consultation should be both for- 
mal and informal. Through the use of in- 
dustry advisory committees and other more 
informal contacts, the agency would obtain 
vital information. In addition, the indus- 
try consultants, having become familiar with 
problems of price control, would provide an 
excellent source of manpower for a full-scale 
controls program in case of total war. 

The second level of activity involves selec- 
tive controls over materials and services af- 
fected by the defense program. This is prob- 
ably the only area of the economy in which 
direct controls are at present required.” We 
have noted before that there are real infla- 
tionary pressures in the defense affected in- 
dustries.“ Decontrol in this area may be 
seriously questioned. Inevitably the cost of 
rearmament will be greatly increased.“ At 
the same time the resulting price increases 
will not serve any useful function.” De- 
mand for materials will not decline appre- 
ciably. Civilian use might decrease slightly; 
military procurement, however, will hardly 
be affected. Nor will price increases be apt 
to increase the supply of defense materials. 
This goal is achieved far more economically 
through devices such as subsidies or favor- 
able tax treatment. 

The administration of selective controls 
would necessarily be different from the way 
comprehensive controls were administered. 
The OPS standards, with their emphasis on 
cost absorption, would have to be modified, 
since far too many costs, probably including 
wage costs, would remain uncontrolled. (It 
is doubtful whether wage controls can be 
administered on a selective basis. _As for 
comprehensive wage controls, in all likeli- 
hood they can be used only when general 
price controls are in effect.) Selective con- 
trols would have to be fairly flexible. Ceilirig 
price adjustments would have to be made in 
order to reflect significant cost changes. 
Such adjustments should be made both for 
cost increases and for cost decreases. They 
might be made either at fixed intervals or 
whenever costs changed by a predetermined 
amount. 


* As controls are lifted in the areas of the 
economy not affected by defense production, 
some scattered price increases will unques- 
tionably occur. However, that would be the 
case regardless when controls were removed. 
It could only be prevented by keeping them 
on indefinitely. 

The pressures on the Office of Price 
Stabilization indicate that, were price ceil- 
ings to end, prices would increase in the 
basic metals, in many metal-using products, 
and in building materials, fuels, and other 
industrial commodities.” Director of De- 


fense Mobilization, Eighth Quarterly Report 


to the President 38 (January 1, 1953). 

With deliveries of military hard goods 
and construction running at an annual rate 
of over $30 billion, were an increase of no 
more than 4 percent in these prices to occur, 
over $1 billion would be added to the annual 
cost of the program. If there were no con- 
trols in this area, the increase in prices 
would probably be much more than 4 per- 
cent. Either high taxes, budget deficits, or a 
reduced volume of defense equipment would 
ultimately result.” Ibid. 

The defense industries are characterized 
by conditions of imperfect competition. It 
is in areas of imperfect competition that 
price controls operate most effectively, and 
have the least undesirable economic con- 
sequences. Galbraith’s discussion of “Price 
Control and Market Imperfections” is most 
illuminating, Galbraith, op. cit. supra note 
2, cc. 2 and 3. 

5 A program of flexible controls was worked 
out in some detail by the Committee for 
Economic Development. They advocated a 
periodic pass-through system. See Price 
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The administration of such a program 
should not raise insuperable difficulties 
either for Government or for business. The 
basic techniques which were developed to 
pass through the cost increase following the 
steel strike might serve as a model." Many 
of the fundamental problems involved in the 
operation of a flexible controls system were 
encountered in making the steel adjustment. 

We have suggested that at the present time 
there is no need for general controls and 
probably not even for selective controls over 
the civilian economy. Nonetheless, the mere 
existence of legislative authority providing 
for the imposition of such controls might be 
enough to prevent inflation by panic. It 
might give sufficient assurance of price sta- 
bility so that the excessive inventory accu- 
mulation and the panic buying of consumer 
goods which marked the last half of 1950 
would not follow the next flareup in the 
cold war, > 

Furthermore, the ability to act quickly on 
a selective basis when acute problems arise 
might well prevent the contagious spread of 
inflation which would make the use of com- 
prehensive controls necessary. Let us as- 
sume, for example, that the Communists 
would gain the upper hand in Indochina. 
This would seriously upset out position in 
Southeastern Asia. The effects on rubber, 
tin, and a number of other important com- 
modities would be immediate. Prompt ac- 
tion to prevent sharp price increases would 
obviously be of the greatest importance. 

We have indicated four separate levels of 
operation which we believe should be avail- 
able for use during a protracted cold-war 
period, but have not touched upon the divi- 
sion of functions between Congress and the 
Executive under such an operational struc- 
ture. The issues involved are important, 
difficult, and delicate, 

The role of Congress in the controls pro- 
gram raises serious difficulties and has been 
a frequent source of trouble during the re- 
cent program.” The difficulties arise be- 
cause the problem of inflation is both com- 
plex and ever changing, which makes it im- 
possible to write a law which spells out in 
advance a detailed plan of action for future 
contingencies. Congress is understandably 
reluctant to grant broad powers without 
clearly limiting and defining their use. The 
administrative agency, however, cannot oper- 
ate effectively unless it has considerable free- 
dom of action. This dilemma is inherent in 
the nature of a program of economic con- 
trols and is not simply a matter of personali- 
ties or political climate. Hence, a change in 
administration does not solve it. 

The distribution of functions under the 
OPS program was far from satisfactory. 
With one hand, Congress gave OPS broad 
discretion regarding basic strategy: it was 
possible to use comprehensive controls, to 
use selective controls of great or small scope, 
or even to do nothing at all. With its other 
hand, Congress imposed a large number of 
minute restrictions on the administrative 
discretion. For example, it prohibited the 
use of the statutory authority in the case of 
toilets in railroad stations.“ 

In addition, Congress attempted to keep 
OPS on a short leash by giving only very short 
grants of authority. Controls were imposed 


and Wage Controls,” Statement on National 
Policy by the Research and Policy Commit- 
tee of the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment (December 1951). 

General Overriding Regulation 35, supra, 
note 24. 

Two excellent studies of this subject have 
appeared recently: Burt and Kennedy, Con- 
gressional Review of Price Control, 101 U. of 
Pa. L. Rev. 333 (1952), and Durham, Con- 
gressional Response to Administrative Reg- 
ulation: The 1951 and 1952 Price Control 
Amendments, 62 Yale L. J. 1 (1952). 

“Section 402 (e) (v) (1) of the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, as amended. 
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‘on Defense Production. Since it is fre- 


in January of 1951 under statutory authority 
expiring in June of that year. For all of 
July, while extension was still being con- 
sidered, OPS was in a virtual straitjacket. 
When the law was finally extended,” sub- 
stantial changes had been made which re- 
quired major alterations in the OPS regula- 
tory framework.” During the fall of 1951, 
Congress spent additional time reconsidering 
these amendments, but adjourned without 
altering them. By then it was November and 
only 7 months remained until the next 
expiration date. During May and June of 
1952 Congress again debated the future of 
controls. After the House had first voted to 
do away with them, a compromise was ar- 
ranged giving OPS another 10 months of 
life." The resulting uncertainty and con- 
fusion made it virtually impossible for OPS 
to do any real planning or to carry out a 
smoothly functioning program.“ For over 
half the time that controls have been in 
effect, the prospects for the future have 
looked so dubious that OPS was greatly 
hampered in dealing with major price control 
issues. 

A healthier and more constructive atmos- 
phere will exist only when there is a distribu- 
tion of functions which recognizes both the 
overriding responsibility of the legislator and 
the expertise of the administrator. Congress 
should not only create the statutory frame- 
work for the exercise of controls, but should 
retain some authority over strategic policy 
decisions. As for the tactical moves by 
which the basic strategy is implemented, 
these should be the primary responsibility 
of the administrative agency. 

The four-level control structure which we 
have sketched is adapted to this division 
of functions, The four levels of operation— 
(1) standby; (2) selective controls over de- 
fense materials; (3) selective controls over 
the civilian economy; and (4) general con- 
trols—represent fundamental differences in 
strategy. During the cold-war period, the 
first level would, of necessity, be in con- 
tinuous operation. As long as defense de- 
mands take up a substantial share of na- 
tional production, some use should probably 
be made of the powers provided by the 
second level of operation. However, a change 
to the third or the fourth level should re- 
quire congressional authorization. The 
executive branch should be given limited 
power to invoke the third or the fourth 
level in case of a sudden emergency requir- 
ing immediate action. Such executive ac- 
tion should have a definite expiration date 
not exceeding 90 or 120 days. A smooth 
working relationship between Congress and 
the administrative agency would require the 
closest contact with the Joint Committee 


1951 amendments: 65 Stat. 131 (1951), 
50 U. S. C. App., sec. 2061 (Supp. 1952). 

% These included the Capehart amend- 
ment, discussed supra, the Herlong amend- 
ment, guaranteeing distributors margins; 
the Fugate amendment, which banned pro- 
jected beef rollbacks; and the Butler-Hope 
amendment, prohibiting the use of slaugh- 
tering quotas. The changes in OPS’ regula- 
tory framework required by the Capehart 
amendment are discussed in detail in Hei- 
mann, supra, note 17. For an analysis of 
all the amendments see Durham, supra, note 
49. The best account of the legislative de- 
velopment of the amendments is given by 
Burt and Kennedy, supra, note 49. 

* 1952 amendments: Public Law No. 429, 
82d Cong., 2d sess. (June 30, 1952). 

s For example, Charles E. Wilson, the Di- 
rector of Defense Mobilization, notes in his 
report for the third quarter of 1951: “Un- 
like the second quarter—which was one of 
marked progress in price control—the third 
quarter was essentially a period of delay and 
uncertainty because of legislative develop- 
ments.” Director of Defense Mobilization, 
Third Quarterly Report to the President 34 
(Oct. 1, 1951). 


quently difficult to distinguish between 
strategy and tactics, regular consultation 
with the committee on questions arising 
in the day-by-day operations of the program 
should be encouraged,” 

The threat of inflation will be with us 
for the duration of the cold war. Its exact 
form undoubtedly will vary greatly at dif- 
ferent times. However, we can ignore it 
no more than we can ignore the threat to 
our military security. The emphasis of 
economic policy, just as of military policy, 
must be on preparedness. While we must 
strive to cope with present problems, we 
must, above everything else, be fully pre- 
pared to meet the far graver problems which 
the future may bring. It is no coincidence 
that economic policy parallels military pol- 
icy. The two will be intimately enmeshed 
as long as our security is imperiled. 


Recognized as Statesman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1953 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include a recent 
editorial from the Decatur Daily Demo- 
crat, of Decatur, Ind. 

It seems to me that this demonstrates 
a loyal, patriotic, and sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the problems facing our 
Chief Executive. While we may have 
differences in political philosophy, yet 
we all recognize as a common goal the 
welfare of our Nation. 

The editorial follows: 


RECOGNIZED AS STATESMAN 


President Eisenhower is recognized as a 
statesman and his background supports his 
Americanism and patriotism. No American 
doubts his sincerity and his desire to keep 
this country strong and free. In his speech 
at William and Mary College, where he re- 
ceived an honorary degree, the President 
gave an inkling to the pressure that is roll- 
ing up in Washington among selfish groups 
who only see America as a pot of gold. He 
advised the college students not to look at 
citizenship as does the selfish person who 
says, “Of course I like liberty * * * and if 
you don’t charge me more than 15 percent 
of my income, I would like to keep it.” 
President Eisenhower is learning something 
about politics, 


Armenian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1953 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, this day 
is of special significance to freedom-lov- 
ing Armenian people throughout the 
world. For it marks the 35th anniver- 


% The improvement of congressional re- 
view is discussed in detail by Burt and Ken- 
nedy, supra, note 49, at 368-377. 
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sary of the independence of Armenia. 
It is well for the membership of this Con- 
gress to pause and reflect upon the great 
contributions these people have made to 
the United States and to the world. We 
should stop and dwell upon the heroic 
struggles, the terrific sacrifices and 
tragic events through which Armenians 
have passed as they have wended their 
way through the corridors of history. 

Mr. Speaker, the Armenians of the 
present day are the direct descendants 
of the people who inhabited the country 
over 3,000 years ago. The history of 
Armenia is a travelog of rise and fall, 
of victories and of defeats, of national 
triumphs and sufferings. Many times 
overrun by imperialist nations, subju- 
gated, oppressed, and despoiled, these 
fearless people have risen again, rebuilt 
their country and have kept alive the fire 
of liberty. They could do no less, Mr. 
Speaker, for they have been character- 
ized by a religious fervor and love of the 
fatherland that is almost unique among 
the peoples of the world. Surrounded 
by hostile religions and races and in the 
face of persecutions which have had few 
parallels, they have clung tenaciously to 
their early Christian faith. The rape 
of their beloved country, the invasions 
of imperialists, necessitated hundreds of 
thousands to leave their country and 
seek refuge in other lands. To these 
lands they brought their magnificent 
characteristics of loyalty, devotion, in- 
telligence, industry, and self-sacrifice. 
The United States of America has been 
the beneficiary of these characteristics. 
Wherever Armenians have settled in this 
great land of ours, their influence has 
been felt. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud of the record 
these people have established for them- 
selves in my own native community of 
Springfield, Mass., and its suburbs. 
They have adjusted themselves to and 
have assimilated the American culture. 
I have found them to be law-abiding, 
patriotic, devoted citizens. Their 
spirit and initiative have lifted them 
into positions of respect and esteem in 
the business, professional, and laboring 
fields. Truly they are good citizens and. 
great Americans in the every meaning 
of those words. I am honored to stand 
here today with a great many of my 
congressional colleagues and pay trib- 
ute to these deserving people. 

On last Sunday, May 23, the Spring- 
field Indian Orchard’ Unit of the Amer- 
ican Committee for the Independence 
of Armenia observed the anniversary 
with fitting ceremonies. Distinguished 
citizens from all walks of life joined in 
the occasion, including the Honorable 
Daniel B. Brunton, mayor of the city 
of Springfield; the Honorable Daniel M, 
Keyes, Jr., distinguished judge of the 
Chicopee district court; and the Honor- 
able Thomas T. Gray, member of the 
State legislature. The chairman of the 
event was an outstanding and success- 
ful citizen of Springfield of Armenian 
descent, Popken J. Hachigian. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include in the Record a state- 
ment forwarded to me by Mr. Hachi- 
gian: ; 

ARMENIAN INDEPENDENCE Day, May 28, 1918 

May 28, 1953, marks the 36th anniversary 
of the independence of Armenia. In the 
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United States and throughout the entire free 
world, Armenians will gather once again to 
observe this day when Armenia proclaimed 
her freedom and independence as a nation 
(after 543 years of alien domination). 

On May 28, 1918, the peoples of the civil- 
ized world rejoiced when Armenia proclaimed 
her sovereignty as a nation among nations. 
The United States and her allies immediately 
recognized the new-born republic. The 

The Treaty of Sevres in 1920 guaranteed 
Armenia’s right to political self-rule. Com- 
missioned by the Supreme Council of the 
Allied Powers, President Woodrow Wilson, of 
the United States, a champion of Armenian 
rights, drew up the geographic boundaries 
of the independent Republic of Armenia. 

Unfortunately, this infant republic became 
the first victim of Communist aggression. 

The newly installed Communist regime in 
Russia, bent on expansion form the very 
first, allied herself with Turkey and engulfed 
Armenia. 

Unable to cope with a two-pronged inva- 
sion by her more powerful neighbors, the 
Armenian Government capitulated on De- 
cember 20, 1920, to the Soviet Union, believ- 
ing this to be the lesser of two evils. 

Thus, Armenia was forcibly Sovietized and 
communism and tyranny overtook Armenia. 

A last desperate try for freedom was at- 
tempted by the Armenian people on Febru- 
ary 18,1921. On this day, Armenians, unable 
to tolerate Soviet misrule, rose as one and 
overthrew the Red regime. The Red Army 
Was rounted and expelled from Armenia's 
boundaries. The independent government 
Was reestablished. 

This has been the only successful revolu- 
tion against the Soviet Union. 

The Soviets, however, quickly returned 
with a reinforced army and re-Sovietized 
Armenia, on April 2, 1921. 

Armenia remains today subjugated by the 
Red dictatorship. She is considered as one 
of the 16 republics of the Soviet Union. Her 
people live under perpetual reign of Com- 
munist terror. 

They are convinced that a free, democratic, 
and independent Armenia can be realized 
only through a final victory of the philos- 
ophy of the democratic nations, and toward 

that end they pledge their hope every May 
8 


The Role of the Corps of Engineers in 
River Basin Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
include the following address made by 
Maj. Gen. Samuel D. Sturgis, Jr., Chief 
of Engineers, at the annual meeting of 
the Delta Council, in Cleveland, Miss., on 
May 21. General Sturgis’ talk is a very 
enlightening description of the role he 
foresees for his organization in river 
basin development and flood control, 
which should do much to alleviate the 
fears of anyone who has been disturbed 
by the alarmist opponents of flood- 
control work by the Federal Govern- 
ment: 

I count it a distinct honor to have been 
asked to address this gathering. I am, of 
course, familiar with the Delta Council and 
its position as a leading group for progressive 


agriculture, and related business and indus- 
try, in the central South. In reviewing the 
record of your past meetings, I was greatly 
impressed by the national—and even inter- 
national—stature of the speakers who have 
appeared before you. I believe I am the first 
Chief of Engineers ever to have been so hon- 
ored. This is a matter of deep satisfaction 
to me, and a challenge. 

Years of service as district engineer at 
Vicksburg have given me some familiarity 
with this region and its problems. That 
service also brought me many valued friends, 
and I have seen many of them here today. 

Even if I should be a complete stranger to 
you, I think I would still feel at home in this 
fertile Delta country, because the Corps of 
Engineers which I represent has been for 
many years intimately connected with its 
development. Our mutual friend, Judge 
Whittington, to whom this region and the 
entire Nation owes much for his unremitting 
labors for flood control, has frequently re- 
ferred to the Yazoo Delta as the garden 
spot of the earth. This would not have been 
an accurate description over 25 years ago 
when this area was subject to overflow both 
from the main Mississippi River and from 
the hill tributaries of the Yazoo. And it 
would not be true at the time when much of 
this now rich farmland was being returned to 
the State for nonpayment of taxes, because 
farmers could not make their crops and re- 
lated business could not flourish. I take jus- 
tifiable pride in the fact that the Corps of 
Engineers has planned and built the protec- 
tive works which have contributed so much 
toward making Judge Whittington’s descrip- 
tion become a reality. 

The value of civil works of this kind is 
readily apparent. It is not generally recog- 
nized that conduct of peacetime civil works 
by the Corps of Engineers is a major con- 
tribution to the national defense. In the 
first place, civil works by the Corps of En- 
gineers during peace, or periods of limited 
emergency, enables us to maintain within 
the Military Establishment an engineering 
and construction organization in being. 
Rapid mobilization rather than large stand- 
ing forces is the essence of United States 
policy. Rapid mobilization is based upon 
construction. The peacetime civil works 
organization of the Corps of Engineers pro- 
vides a mobilization base which has been 
and may be expanded to meet the tremen- 
dous loads of rapid mobilization construc- 
tion at home, as well as the construction 
requirements on overseas lines of commu- 
nication and in active theaters of operation. 

Secondly, engineer officers gain broad ex- 
perience in planning, organizing, and di- 
recting large undertakings in time of peace. 
This, coupled with a knowledge of military 
requirements, produces the ability and lead- 
ership necessary to accomplish major war- 
time tasks in logistics and command. The 
civil-works program under the Corps of 
Engineers is the only place in the Military 
Establishment where such experience can 
be obtained. It was no accident that in 
World War II, almost without exception, 
Army logistic functions and major lines of 
communications were organized and com- 
manded by engineer officers with civil works 
experience. This effort to transport, supply, 
and maintain military forces on a global ba- 
sis was without parallel in the history of 
the world, 

Finally, modern warfare has become more 
and more of an engineering operation. In 
World War II the superiority of American 
military engineering became most evident. 
Our highest military authorities have rec- 
ognized civil works experience as the basis 
for this superiority. And I know from per- 
sonal experience that both our allies and our 
former enemies attribute the superiority of 
our military engineer support to practical 
peacetime experience with civil works. 
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I would like to quote from a letter which 
I received recently from Gen. Lucius D. 
Clay, who stated: 

“Perhaps the outstanding characteristic 
of our Armed Forces is the ability to execute 
moves of a magnitude which no others can 
accomplish, The imagination to dare such 
movements which have played an impor- 
tant part in the thinking of our strategists 
would be wasted if the technical skill to 
make them possible could not be supplied by 
the trained engineer officers who have de- 
veloped this ability because of their peace- 
time responsibilities.” 

I sincerely hope that the time will come 
when most of the energies of the Army engi- 
neers may be directed to the peaceful works 
of development and conservation, such as 
those completed and underway in the Yazoo 
Basin, and that the burden of meeting the 
engineering needs of war and destruction 
will be lifted from our shoulders. This hope 
for peace, expressed eloquently by the Pres- 
ident in a recent address, has been echoed 
in other parts of the world, including cau- 
tious statements in the Soviet press. We 
can only hope that this will be followed by 
constructive action by those who can tilt the 
balance toward peace or war. ° 

Meanwhile it is appropriate—rather it is 
essential—that we consider how we can 
maintain and enhance the national integrity 
and material strength that will, to borrow 
some words from Winston Churchill, enable 
this Nation to pass secure through dark 
valleys and reach those sun-lit uplands of 
peace and freedom which should be the 
destiny of mankind, 

As a contribution to the material side of 
our national strength I know of no more 
important necessity than the conservation 
and proper use of our basic resources of soil 
and water. Our approach to this impor- 
tant matter must be based on integrity and 
understanding. 


RETURN TO FUNDAMENTALS 

I have returned to my present position 
as Chief of Engineers—to civil as well as 
military responsibilities—after some years on 
purely military assignments which did not 
involve civil-works problems. In reviewing 
the present situation, I have reached a 
strong conclusion that while great progress 
has been made, there is a definite need for 
a factual reappraisal of the problems con- 
fronting us in river-basin development. I 
wish therefore to discuss some fundamental 
concepts and urge that we return to them, 
For the success or failure of our efforts to 
control, conserve, and use these resources 
must inevitably rest upon the soundness and 
intelligence of our approach to this problem. 

WORK WITH NATURE 


In the first place, it is fundamental that 
both in agricultural practices and in engi- 
neering activities, we must obey the laws of 
nature and work in harmony with natural 
forces rather than against them. Rainfall, 
land erosion, vegetative growth, floods, and 
the return of moisture to the clouds in the 
cycle of transpiration and evaporation, are 
all a part of Nature’s grand design. They 
are the very factors which have molded the 
hills to the east of us and laid out this 
fertile delta country. Man cannot domi- 
nate these forces but, by working in harmony 
with them, he can achieve a large means of 
Prosperity, lessen destructive impacts, and 
preserve the heritage of future generations. 


UNDERSTAND THE PROBLEM 


Secondly, in order to achieve sound and 
complete river-basin development, it is es- 
sential that we understand the problem that 
confronts us. In the light of this under- 
standing we can then apply the full scope 
of our agricultural, engineering, scientific, 
and economic knowledge in reaching a solu- 
tion. Conversely, we must avoid and remain 
uninfluenced by popular catch phrases and 
panaceas, 
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The configuration and topography of any 
normal river basin confirms the observation» 
that there are three essential elements or 
phases of the problem of river-basin develop- 
ment: 

First. The uplands, hillsides, and rolling 
lands which generally constitute the major 
part of any watershed area and receive the 
bulk of the water that falls on a river basin. 
On these lands we experience the phenomena 
of overland runoff and soil erosion. The re- 
sult of misuse, or working against nature, 
on these lands is loss of irreplaceable topsoil, 
a decrease in fertility and productiveness, 
and eventual abandonment of wide areas. 
Downstream flooding and sediment problems 
increase. 

Second. The valleys of numerous small 
streams, which unite to form major tribu- 
taries, and finally contribute to the main 
rivers. These small stre: valleys are nor- 
mally fertile, having for many generations 
received and held the topsoil eroded from the 
uplands. It is in these small valleys that we 
first encounter excess waters which we term 
a flood; meet with drainage and siltation 
problems; and witness flood damages in the 
form of crop losses, destruction of farm 
property, and damages to roads, bridges, and 
small villages and towns. 

Third. Finally, we have the broader major 
tributary and main stream valleys. Here we 
usually find the larger areas of agricultural 
bottom land, major highways, and railroads, 
industrial development, the cities and con- 
centrations of population. In this part of 
the river basin, floods may cause heavy prop- 
erty damage, industrial shutdowns and loss 
of production, disruption of transportation 
and communication systems, damage to fer- 
tile farmland by scour or deposition of heavy 
sediment, and danger to human life. 

What then are the methods or tools that 
we can employ in meeting this three-phased 
problem? 

I would say that the first of these is soll 

conservation because while water may be 
termed a renewable resource, soil once lost 
does not return to us. In so ranking soil 
conservation, however, we must understand 
both its value and its limitations. This 
aspect of river basin development is vitally 
important to agriculture—and I believe it is 
of paramount importance to our survival and 
life as a nation. 

The history of mankind is replete with 
examples of where races and nations have 
failed to advance, or have utterly disap- 
peared, because their soil resources, once fer- 
tile and productive, were allowed to become 
barren wastelands. The narrow fertile 
coastal strip of North Africa is all that now 
remains of the broader agricultural areas 
which must have been needed to support 
Carthage and the Roman Civilization that 
flourished along that coast long before the 
Christian era. 

I would like to take this opportunity to 
scotch once and for all the impression, which 
certain writers in the public press have 
given, that the Corps of Engineers is opposed 
to soil conservation or is indifferent toward 
it. Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
We in the corps are strongly in favor of soil 
conservation. We believe that sound soil 
conservation programs are essential parts of 
river basin development; are vital to the 
preservation of our national strength and 
economy; and that they should be expedited 
on a nationwide basis. 

I must be equally frank, however, in say- 
ing that we cannot agree with the views of 
extremists in the conservation field who hold 
that watershed improvement measures such 
as reforestation, terracing, revegetation, and 
gully control offer adequate or alternative 
solutions of the flood problem. 

It is true that such practices and measures 
will contribute to flood control and definitely 
reduce lesser flood flows. But all history and 
engineering experience tells us that when 
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watersheds are saturated by long continued 
rains there will be heavy run-off and great 
floods. This has happened in America when 
virgin forest extended from the Appalachians 
to the Mississippi and before any plow had 
broken the native sod of the western plains. 
It will happen again in spite of the most 
intensive reforestation, revegetation and im- 
proved farming practices we can undertake. 
When such measures are so worthwhile and 
able to stand on their own merits, it is en- 
tirely unnecessary, and in fact dangerously 
misleading, to attribute to them results 
which they cannot perform and for which 
they were never intended. 

I will hasten to add that broad and un- 
supported claims of this kind are not made 
by responsible officials of the Department of 
Agriculture. As far back as 1947 Mr. J. C. 
Dykes, Assistant Chief of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, stated: 

“We have not yet found an area, however, 
where major works of improvement on the 
main streams or watershed treatment meas- 
ures could be substituted one for the other. 
Both types of measures are essential parts 
of the overall job.” 

The past few years, however, have been a 
time when sensational statements and catch- 
phrases have had a large influence on public 
thinking—often a greater influence than the 
well considered statements of experts in 
some field of endeavor. In this way the slo- 
gan “Keep the water where it falls” has done 
much to confuse public thinking on the rela- 
tionship between watershed treatment meas- 
ures and flood control. This is a catchy 
slogan but it must not be taken literally. 
In fact, speaking somewhat facetiously, we 
would be in a bad fix if we were able to keep 
the water where it fell. Nature did not plan 
it so. Water leaves the place where it falls 
by soaking into the soil. It returns to the 
air in large quantities by evaporation and by 
transpiration from plants; and it runs off to 
cause floods. I will repeat that sound soil 
conservation practices will increase the rate 
of in-soak and will aid in retarding run-off. 
But they will reduce run-off very little dur- 
ing times when floods are produced. 

I believe that the Department of Agricul- 
ture in cooperation with the thousands of 
local soil-conservation districts is moving in 
the right direction on this important phase 
of river basin development. One has only to 
fly over this country to see that great prog- 
ress has been made. We are glad to sup- 
port this effort fully. Soil conservation is a 
must“ —a necessity; and unlike the other 
phases of river basin development the need 
for it may transcend the limitations of cur- 
rent economics. It is a program in which 
every American has a stake, whether he be 
an industrial worker, city dweller, or farmer. 
It is a program which may influence the 
future destiny of America. 

Now let us look at the intermediate phase 
of river basin development, the smaller trib- 
utary valleys. A real flood problem exists 
in many such valleys throughout this coun- 
try. It is true that flooded areas are small 
and that damages per area are relatively 
small; but to the individual farmer these 
losses may be vastly important; they occur 
frequently; and in the aggregate they con- 
stitute a serious national loss. These are 
not the disaster type of floods; they seldom 
cause loss of life, and consequently do not 
make headlines in the press. 

Such floods, however, are a part of the 
overall basin problem and must be consid- 
ered in their proper perspective. In many 
instances small dams properly located and 
designed offer the best solution of small trib- 
utary flood problems. The Corps of Engi- 
neers considers that small dams are an engi- 
neering tool which should be used in solu- 
tion of this phase of the flood problem when- 
ever they can be designed to accomplish the 
purpose and when they are economically 
justified. Provision of such works must 
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result from studies of engineering and eco- 
nomic feasibility. 

Here again, however, we must recognize 
limitations as well as values. There is no 
magic in the term “small dam,” and they are 
not a new concept. Small dams are not soil- 
conservation or runoff retardation measures, 
They are not a panacea or substitute for 
other flood control works. Except in un- 
usual cases their effect is local and they 
will not control or greatly reduce major 
downstream floods. Dr. Hugh Bennett, for- 
merly Director of the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, summarized these limitations in 1949 
when he said, with respect to small dams 
in the Washita Basin: 

“We do not claim in setting out on this 
undertaking that we will control major floods 
with this kind of work alone. Some of the 
peak flow can be cut down, and this will 
help; but for the heavier floods there will be 
needed additional controls in the way of 
reservoirs, levees, and other main-channel 
operations.” 

The former Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. 
Brannan, reaffirmed this view in 1952 in a 
statement before the Public Works Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives. 

Widespread use of small dams must be 
approached with caution, and on the basis 
of careful engineerjng studies. Their effects 
may be good or bad. Dr. Reed J. Morse, 
head of the department of civil engineering 
at Kansas State College, covered this point 
in a talk in February 1953. He said: 

“Detention reservoirs upset the timing of 
nature, and this can be bad as well as good. 
Detention may be the very thing that insures 
that all tributaries are flowing full at the 
same time, thereby causing a higher flow in 
a stream than would occur without deten- 
tion.” 

Furthermore, small detention dams, by 
their very nature, do not provide for mul- 
tiple-use development and for the many uses 
to which water can be put. In fact, the 
storage of water in many small shallow reser- 
voirs over a large watershed may result in 
such serious evaporation losses that down- 
stream water rights and uses may be ad- 
versely affected. This is a real problem in 
the semiarid parts of this country. 

Nothing could be further from the truth 
than the often-repeated charge that the 
Corps of Engineers cannot or will not plan 
and build small dams.” We can and will rec- 
ommend when they are the best solution 
from an engineering and economic stand- 
point and are in their proper perspective 
in river-basin development. We will build 
them when we are authorized by Congress 
to do so. We merely ask that both their 
value and their limitations be understood. 

We finally come to the last, but not least 
important, phase—the problem of control 
and conservation of the waters of major 
floods. I will not dwell long upon this phase 
of river-basin development—which is quite 
familiar to all people of this delta. Major 
floods which produced national disasters were 
the factors which led to Federal participation 
in flood control. Because of the great vol- 
umes of water that are involved in such 
floods, major engineering works such as stor- 
age reservoirs, levees, and flood walls are nec- 
essary to meet this problem. Fortunately 
storage of large volumes of water also affords 
us the opportunity for using these waters 
for development of electric power and for 
water supply—for conservation of fish and 
wildlife and for recreation. 

In this final downstream area certain limi- 
tations and basic problems are also inherent. 
We cannot actually prevent these major 
floods, but we can store them or pass them 
in places and in ways where they will do the 
least damage. This means generally that 
certain areas must be flooded to protect other 
areas. In some cases this is not simply a 
matter of engineering and economics but in- 
volves complete social relationships when 
people must be displaced from one area to 
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another. Such problems can be re- 
solved only by democratic processes and by 
careful appraisal of what is best for the peo- 
ple as a whole and for the Nation. 

There is a school of thought which holds 
that, when people, industry, and communi- 
ties have settled in river valleys, they must 
take the consequences of the flood hazard; or 
move to higher ground. Iam afraid that our 
river valleys, such as this delta, are too im- 
portant, and that their development is too 
far advanced for acceptance of this view. On 
the other hand there is merit in the idea of 
adequate and judicious limitation on flood- 
plain use, to insure that we do not aggravate 
future flood problems by continued encroach- 
ment on natural routes for the escape of 
excess floodwaters. 

Confronted with limited annual appropria- 
tions to provide for a large program of in- 
vestigations, planning, and construction on 
the nationwide flood problem, the Corps of 
Engineers has necessarily had to proceed on 
a first-things-first basis, and attempt to 
devise solutions for the more urgent prob- 
lems where heavy property damage and loss 
of life are involved. 

The Yazoo Basin is an example of this. 
Under the flood-control project authorized 
in 1928 the front line Mississippi levee has 
been made a strong bulwark of defense 
against direct overflow from the Mississippi 
River. Under amendments to the original 
act, the Corps of Engineers has constructed 
three reservoir projects, and soon will have 
completed a fourth, that will largely control 
tributary waters that, uncontrolled, could 
in times of flood inundate this flat delta. 
When these projects are supplemented by 
th- levees and channel improvement work 
now authorized, and ready for construction 
as funds become available, the dream of 
security from floods in this area will become 
a reality. Concurrently, the Department of 
Agriculture has encouraged soil conservation 
and other land practices that supplement 
our work and contribute to the comprehen- 
sive land and water conservation that both 
agencies seek. 


LET US WORK TOGETHER 


Full and coordinated use of these tools in 
their proper areas and perspectives requires 
that we all work together toward a common 
goal. 
In the wisdom of the Congress of the 
United States, Federal activity in our river 
basins is assigned among different Federal 
agencies which, through the hard school of 
experience, and utilizing the best available 
schooling in the Nation, have become ex- 
perts in their respective fields. Soil con- 
servation work supplementing flood control 
is assigned to the Department of Agriculture. 
Flood-control activity and river and harbor 
development work are assigned to the Army 
Corps of Engineers. Cooperative efforts by 
the different agencies is called for by existing 
law. 

We in the Corps of Engineers and leaders 
in the Department of Agriculture have 
recognized this need for cooperation from 
the start. The days of rugged individualism 
for an agency as well as an individual are 
past. Mr. Milton S. Eisenhower said in 1937, 
when he was Special Assistant to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture: 

“There most certainly is the most whole- 
some cooperation between the War Depart- 
ment and the Department of Agriculture. 
* + * There cannot possibly be any con- 
flict. * * * The two phases of the compre- 
hensive program complement each other and 
in no way detract from the importance of 
each other’s work. The land phase of flood 
control is really merely the concentration 
of the Department’s land-use work on a 
watershed basis.” 

Sian Munns, of the Forest Service, said, in 

“The work of the Army engineers on the 
river and that of the Department of Agri- 
culture on the land could not be integrated 


any more closely were the two agencies work- 
ing in the same office and under the same 
roof.” 

I believe that if we adhere to the original 
concept of the 1936, 1937, and 1938 acts; 
namely, flood control and major drainage 
under the jurisdiction of the Corps of Engi- 
neers and soil conservation and waterflow 
retardation under the Department of Agri- 
culture, both agencies can advance their 
work with the excellent cooperation that 
existed in the past. 

We feel that planning for river basin de- 
velopment should be accomplished concur- 
rently and jointly. There should be joint 
recommendations to Congress as in our ear- 
lier flood-control bills. When the Congress 
authorizes work on the basis of these joint 
recommendations, we in the Corps of Engi- 
neers could proceed to construct the engi- 
neering structures necessary for control of 
the rivers and streams, and the Department 
of Agriculture could proceed concurrently 
with its program for soil conservation and 
watershed treatment. In that way there 
would be the fullest cooperation between 
the two agencies in the fields in which each 
is best qualified to work. There would be 
no overlapping of functions or duplication 
of engineering or scientific operations, and 
there would be no gap in plans for basinwide 
development. 

There is no better example of what this 
cooperative relationship can produce than 
right here in the Yazoo Basin. The Corps 
of Engineers and the Department of Agri- 
culture initiated their respective work in 
this basin at about the same time. Both 
agencies have worked harmoniously together. 
Substantial benefits to the local residents 
and to the Nation are accruing annually 
from the work accomplished together. 

Some years ago, your young and able Con- 
gressman, Mr. JAMIE WHITTEN, came to the 
office of the Chief of Engineers and said that 
he did not want a “no man’s land” between 
the work being done by the Department of 
Agriculture and that being done by the Corps 
of Engineers in developing this basin. He 
argued that the law contemplated that the 
work of one agency should supplement that 
of the other, and that there was no occasion 
for overlapping. By the same token, there 
was no occasion for leaving an unimproved 
belt between the operations of the two agen- 
cies, The Corps of Engineers readily agreed, 
and, if I may use the vernacular, we liter- 
ally drove a stake in the tributary areas say- 
ing that under our authority we can work up 
to here, and the Department of Agriculture 
said under their authority they could come 
down to that point. Field consultations have 
insured that one agency’s work should not 
interfere with, or militate against, that of the 
other. 

Cooperation confined to Federal agencies, 
however, will not permit full use of the tools 
available to us. There must also be full 
cooperation with all levels of local govern- 
ment and with the local people who are 
directly affected. 

The Flood’ Control Act of 1936 specifically 
states that the Federal Government shall 
participate in this work, and I wish to em- 
phasize the word “participate.” It does not 
provide that the Federal Government shall 
do the entire job. 

Some years ago, State’s rights was a burn- 
ing issue in this part of the country. State's 
rights and local rights are still a funda- 
mental consideration, particularly in river- 
basin development. In participating in this 
work, the Federal Government, I believe, 
should not ignore or transgress those rights. 
On the other hand, State's rights and local 
rights carry the corollary of State and local 
responsibilities. The improvement of our 
river basins cannot be undertaken wholly at 
Federal cost, or on Federal initiative. Initia- 
tive and drive must come from the local peo- 
ple. It is only just that those who directly 
benefit shall bear a fair share of the cost 
in relation to the benefits received, It is 
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only thus that we may avoid, on the one 


hand, the dangers of excessive Federal or 


bureaucratic control; and, on the other 
hand, the serious danger inherent in the 
weakening of local responsibility and initia- 
tive. 

Insofar as soil conservation is concerned, 
leading conservationists, both in and out of 
Government, early found that sound con- 
servation was accomplished more rapidly, 
more satisfactorily, and on a more permanent 
basis when it was kept largely in the hands 
of the local people. This led to one of the 
most important forward steps that has taken 
place in the country in this field, namely, 
the growth and spread of the soil conserva- 
tion district idea. As you well know, these 
soil conservation districts, which are essen- 
tially local governmental organizations, or- 
ganized under State law, now cover some 
80 percent of the land area of the United 
States. They are now doing a splendid job, 
with assistance of the Department of Agri- 
culture, in conserving our soil and increas- 
ing the fertility and production of the farms. 

In this work, by far the greater cost is 
borne by the individual farmers because 
they reap the immediate benefits of greater 
production and increased prosperity. Of per- 
haps even greater importance is the fact 
that our soils are being preserved and im- 
proved for future generations. This is a 
long-time national value which fully justi- 
fies Federal participation. 

In similar, but varying, ways there must 
be local participation in other river basin 
improvement works, and in the necessary en- 
gineering plans, whether they be large or 
small. 

In the reaching of determinations on di- 
vision of cost and responsibility between 
Federal and State and local interests, there 
must be not only a consideration of local 
benefits but of the proper regional and na- 
tional contributions of the improvements, 
There must be a consideration of the in- 
terest of various levels of Government and 
of the ability of people to repay. Some of 
these matters are not covered fully or clearly 
in existing law and some of our greatest diffi- 
culties arise from the lack of or gaps in a 
clearly defined Federal water resource policy. 
I believe that the establishment of sound 
policy on these points demands the best 
thought and efforts of both Federal, State, 
and local interests involved. 

In conclusion, may I repeat that the con- 
servation and proper use of our basic re- 
sources of soil and water are a basic neces- 
sity for the maintenance of our national 
strength. I urge that we approach these 
problems with full understanding of their 
scope and complexity, and that our solutions 
be based upon the full reservoir of our 
scientific and economic knowledge. 

Finally, let us join hands and work to- 
gether. Organizations such as the Delta 
Council can perform an invaluable role as 
the catalyst for bringing together local 
opinions and need; and for working with all 
agencies of government. 

From these sound bases we can preserve 
and enhance the heritage of future genera- 
tions of Americans, and can contribute in 
our time to the moral and material sinews of 
our country. 


Fiftieth Anniversary of Powered Flight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1953 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
this year marks the half century of 
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progress in the history of powered flight. 
In an effort to recognize this achieve- 
ment and to commemorate the first 
flight by man in heavier-than-air type 
craft, I introduced two bills which were 
referred to the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee. However, since a 
commemorative stamp was issued at 
Kitty Hawk on December 17, 1949, the 
Post Office Department felt it appro- 
priate to reissue a commemorative 
stamp marking the 50th anniversary of 
the Wright brothers flight. 

This new stamp will be placed on sale 
by the postmaster of Dayton, Ohio, on 
May 29. This stamp will be a 6-cent air- 
mail stamp, and it seems quite appro- 
priate that it should be issued at Dayton, 
Ohio, the home of the Wright brothers. 
It will also mark the opening of the an- 
nual convention and exhibition of the 
American Air Mail Society. 

The stamp is red in color, of standard 
horizontal size, and features a blank 
globe in the center across which is 
spread a banner bearing the inscription 
“Fiftieth anniversary of powered flight.” 
The Wright brothers’ plane is at the top 
left part of the globe with a modern 
plane at the lower right. In the globe 
are the words “progress” and “security.” 
A palm leaf is behind the globe. The 
first stamp also in red contained a pic- 
ture of the Wright brothers, their air- 
craft and the words “first free controlled 
and sustained powered flight by man.” 

Few of us realize the great achieve- 
ment made by the Wright brothers or 
that they opened the gate to our air age 
only 50 years ago. 

We have had many record days in the 
field of aviation, but none to equal that 
of the first flight by Orville and Wilbur 
Wright. 

It was a combination of the courage 
and engineering foresight that made the 
first flight possible and thus proved to 
all of us that a new age of transporta- 
tion could be evolved just a half century 
ago. 


1952 Soil Conservation District Annual 
Reports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1953 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, 
I have just had an opportunity to read a 
copy of the letter which Mr. M. F. 
Schweers, the State conservationist for 
Wisconsin, has sent to the district super- 
visors of the Soil Conservation Service in 
our State. I have been favorably im- 
pressed with the progress which has been 
made. 

The operations are carried out through 
locally organized and controlled soil con- 
servation districts. Sixty-four of Wis- 
consin’s 71 county boards have made 
their respective counties soil conserva- 
tion districts in accordance with the pro- 
visions of State law. Each of these dis- 


tricts is receiving assistance from the 
Soil Conservation Service in the control 
and prevention of soil erosion. 

Farmer demand for this service con- 
tinues to increase. County highway 
committees and commissioners have been 
very cooperative in making heavy equip- 
ment available for hire by farmers at a 
reasonable rate. A dry fall in 1952 made 
possible an unusually large amount of 
terracing and construction of diversions 
and waterways. 

The cooperation among all agricultural 
agencies in Wisconsin has been of the 


~ finest. 


The organization of community water- 
shed associations is developing quite 
rapidly in Wisconsin. Outdoor Life mag- 
azine recognized the Plum Valley organ- 
ization in the Sauk County Soil Conser- 
vation District as “the outstanding or- 
ganization in the Nation for its work on 
the very fundamentals of wildlife con- 
servation.” There are 15 other similar 
groups in the State which are being 
organized. 5 

I have found it interesting and valu- 
able to observe at first hand the work 
that is being done in this important field. 
Because I believe it will be of interest to 
my colleagues and to others who are in- 
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terested in this vital work, I am including 
a copy of Mr. Schweers’ letter to the 
district supervisors in Wisconsin: 


UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 

Som CONSERVATION SERVICE, 

Madison, Wis., May 25, 1953. 
To: Soil Conservation District Supervisors. 
From: M. F. Schweers, State conservationist. 
Subject: 1952 Soil Conservation District An- 

nual Reports. 


Continuing our custom of the past several 
years we are again issuing a single letter to 
acknowledge the fine annual reports from you 
and all the other soil conservation districts 
in Wisconsin. 

We thoroughly enjoyed reading the nar- 
ratives received thus far. All but a few 
are in. We hope that district cooperators, 
agricultural leaders, and others who received 
copies get as much pleasure and informa- 
tion out of these annual messages as we do. 


1952 ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


According to your enthusiastic comments 
concerning local achievements and a review 
of overall State records for the past calendar 
year, 1952 may be the banner year we have 
been looking forward to. 

For your review we are presenting a table 
showing 1952 accomplishments, total 
achievements to December 31, 1952, and the 
relation of last year’s attainments to the 
grand total. 


Accomplishments 


Activity 


Strip cropping- --.-- 
Constructed waterwa; 


Open drains 
Pasture improvement.. 
Prevention of grazing damage. 
Woodland management 


Total to 1952 per- 
Unit Dee. 31, cent of 

1952 total 

9, 922, 735 6.2 

158, 307 5.1 

608, 871 10.7 

1, 413 24.2 

2, 261 13.3 

752 20.0 

83, 735 28. 6 

758 25.8 

1, 797 36. 1 

96, 675 8.5 

173, 124 7.6 

67, 234 12.4 

18, 734 10.7 

561 7.8 

10, 341 16.3 

111 57.6 

257 2.3 

127 18.1 

25, 190 2.4 

6, 702 93.4 

31, 892 21.5 


We do not maintain detailed records on 
such items as improvements in land use; 
increased purchases of needed liming and 
fertilizing materials; improved rotations; 
etc. However, these basic factors are con- 
sidered in discussions with the farm family 
leading to the development of a farm con- 
servation plan. 

There is another figure that should be 
mentioned in connection with the above 
table. This has to do with followup or serv- 
icing contacts. Our field personnel made 
13,220 calls on soil conservation district co- 
operators in 1952. During these visits our 
men help farmers improve their conserva- 
tion plans and arrange for accelerating the 
application of practices on the land. 

The Service also collaborates with and 
assists district governing bodies, the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service, and the State 
Soil Conservation Committee in planning 
for and carrying out educational and infor- 
mational programs in the field of proper 
land use and soil and water conservation. 

We should like to refer again to the table 
on accomplishments. In reviewing the last 
column, you might want to consider the per- 
centage figures on the basis of 1952 man- 
power input in relation to the total expended 
to date. From data available to us, we be- 
lieve that last year we used just over 8 per- 


cent of the total man days of permanent per- 
sonnel that has gone into district work since 
the SCD movement began in 1938. Had the 
percentage figures in the last column of the 
table held fairly close to 8 percent, it might 
well be considered an average year. However, 
they are considerably above that. Naturally 
this pleased us as well as you supervisors. 

It is impossible to analyze the new coop- 
erator item on the accomplishment table. 
With the introduction 2 years ago of the 
progressive type of planning, involving step- 
ping from initial to advanced agreements 
and then to the farm conservation plan, we 
are unable to make fair comparisons. 

FACTORS FAVORABLE TO ACHIEVING RECORD 

There are a few items we should like to dis- 
cuss with you. We are quite proud of ac- 
complishments made in the construction of 
waterways, terraces and field diversions, and 
in farm drainage installations. These all re- 
quired the use of either farm or heavy equip- 
ment. 

Why did we do so well in 1952? There is 
no question but that the weather last fall 
was ideal for installing certain practices, par- 
ticularly the group listed in the preceding 
paragraph. We can never overlook the fact 
that farmers’ interest and enthusiasm for 
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wanting to get the work done was catching. 
Their cooperativeness was exceptional. 

County highway committees, commission- 
ers, and employees were highly compliment- 
ed by virtually all district governing bodies 
for their fine cooperation in making heavy 
equipment available for construction work. 
In a survey recently conducted we found 
that farmers employed motor patrols to the 
extent of about 3,670 days. A very high 
percentage of this equipment belonged to 
either county or townships, and occasionally 
even to a municipality. Farmers hired bull- 
dozers, draglines, carry-alls, whirlwind ter- 
racers, and tiling machines to the extent of 
over 2,000 days. By converting the cost for 
the rental of this equipment, using very con- 
servative hourly rate figures, we estimated 
that farmers spent more than $350,000 for 
machinery hire in 1952. We did not secure 
cost information on farm-owned equipment 
used in construction. 

The extensive drainage program of last 
year can largely be credited to the agricul- 
tural conservation program in creating in- 
terest and demand for it. Service respon- 
sibility consisted of providing technical as- 
sistance and certification of practices. 

We are pleased with the nice increases 
made in the wildlife features of soil-con- 
servation district programs, The 1952 record 
speaks for itself. 


PRACTICES NEEDING INCREASED EMPHASIS 


It is also necessary to take a look at the 
less “productive” side of the ledger. Pas- 
ture improvement just about held its own 
in 1952. Prevention of grazing damage 
might be considered as being a little below 
average. Any ideas on how to step up the 
adoption of these measures will be appre- 
ciated. Have you considered interesting 
contractors in selling a complete renova- 
tion job insofar as machine operations are 
concerned? Once a good continuing reno- 
vation program is in effect, cattle will not 
need go hunting in the woods for sparse, 
poorly nutritious grass. Farmers can then 
have pastures that are feed lots and wood- 
lots that produce a timber crop. 

We are thoroughly in agreement with com- 
ments made by several district governing 
bodies concerning the slow progress being 
made in controlling cancerous gullies. Gen- 
erally this condition is due to the fact that 
farmers individually do not have funds to 
finance needed structures. About the only 
solution we can suggest to this program is 
to interest farmers in pooling personal funds 
or their agricultural conservation program 
payments for financing this type of work. 


PROGRESSIVE PLANNING 


Several very nice statements were made 
in your reports concerning progressive plan- 
ning. We are quoting a typical one—this 
being taken from the Trempealeau County 
Soil Conservation District report: 

“As another development, the Soil Con- 
servation Service adopted a program of pro- 
gressive planning. In this, the farmer grad- 
ually develops a farm-conservation plan. It 
permits a farmer to start gradually and move 
progressively into a sound, well-rounded 
conservation system. He makes more of the 
decisions himself without lowering the tech- 
nical accuracy of the plan. As a result, he 
is more likely to follow the plan. It permits 
group action in a neighborhood without the 
necessity of all members of the group going 
ahead at the same rate of speed.” 


COOPERATION: PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION 


In a large number of reports you expressed 
a sincere appreciation for the contribution 
made to district activities by the Production 
and Marketing Administration through its 
agricultural conservation program (ACP). 

According to the PMA State committee, 50 
counties expended $36,875 for the hiring of 
conservation aids, These employees worked 


under the supervision of Service personnel. 
We estimate that nearly 3,600 man-days of 
seasonal assistance was provided under this 
program. 

During 1952, 26 counties entered into 
ACP-SCS 5-percent agreements to the 
amount of $27,100. To those not familiar 
with this particular cooperative undertak- 
ing, we can briefiy explain it by stating that 
ACP funds are used to reimburse the SCS 
for assisting farmers in determining the 
need for, site selection, and the installation 
of permanent-type practices which have 
been approved for specific farms by local 
county PMA committees. We also certify as 
to whether these permanent measures meet 
ACP specifications. The Service utilizes the 
funds thus earned in employing additional 
part-time help to be taken on during the 
heavy spring and fall layout seasons. 

IMPROVEMENT IN ORGANIZATION 

The realinement of SCS responsibilities and 
the reassignment of personnel, discussed 
at the eight area meetings of soil conserva- 
tion district supervisors held last fall, has 
been pretty well completed. Comments in 
a number of your anual reports and views 
expressed by supervisors were highly favor- 
able to having the local work unit conserva- 
tionist (Farm Planner) as the Service repre- 
sentative in the district. 

The effect of the reorganization on a na- 
tional basis is shown by the following table 
issued by our Chief, Dr. Robert Salter: 

1. Number of district conservation- 
ists before the area plan went 


2. Number of area conservationist jobs 
actually filled_.....-----..-.... 


3. Number of GS-9’s available for 
other assignments, mostly at the 
Held SVE ease AE E E N — 226 


Several district governing bodies sent us 
very fine endorsement letters on behalf of 
former district conservationists who did not 
become area conservationists. We are appre- 
ciative of the many fine things you wrote 
concerning these individuals. Furthermore, 
we are extremely grateful to you for the way 
in which you helped and supported us. 

Several district governing bodies indicated 
a need for additional Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice manpower. We do not believe that there 
will be an opportunity to increase any staffs. 
We hope we can maintain them all at their 
present strength. Of course, a decreased 
budget or a reduction in workload will nat- 
urally mean a curtailment in staff. 


YOUTH EDUCATION IN SOIL CONSERVATION 


We are still convinced that Wisconsin is 
leading the field nationally in youth educa- 
tion in soil and water conservation. 

Major credit for this fine showing goes to 
county superintendents of schools and teach- 
ers, with the State soil-conservation com- 
mittee providing facilitating leadership. 

Inserting a personal viewpoint, we should 
like to briefly mention the most inspirational 
youth activity we have noted in the State. 
We refer to Marathon County SCD’s Rural 
Youth Conservation Day. Just picture about 
3,000 rural-school youngsters milling about 
Wausau at 8 o’clock on a fine May morning. 
Some of them are looking over posters and 
scrap books as the judges are studying the 
many fine entries. Others are just wandering 
about, doing a bit of window shopping. 
Then comes the speaking contest. The 
judges have difficulty in singling out the 
three winners from a field of about 20. 
These kids are good. At noon, the parade, 
Here we see the youngsters stepping jauntily 
to the tunes and drum beats of several bands. 
The students of each school march as a 
group. Each has its own banner on conser- 
vation. The contrasting gay colors of the 
youngster’s garb and the stylish uniforms 
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of the bandsmen—vwell, it’s just thrilling to 
see. 
The parade culminates at the county fair- 
grounds, where milk and ice cream are pro- 
vided by Wausau businessmen. Then comes 
the afternoon program. Its highlight is the 
appearance of the top three orators, winners 
of the morning event. Then the closing and 
the tired youngsters and equally fatigued 
teachers board their busses for home, It's 
been a great day. 

Perhaps the greatest satisfaction to us 
came from a statement made by a father 
of one of the winning speakers who, after 
hearing his son, in effect, said: “I guess I'll 
have to change my way of farming our land— 
my youngster sincerely believes in what he 
just said. I can’t let him down. A dad 
should do all he can to make his children 
proud of him. I'm going to give his idea a 
whirl.” 

COOPERATION 

In your reports you supervisors com- 
mended personnel of the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service, Production and Marketing 
Administration, the State soil-conservation 
committee, Farm Home Administration, vo- 
cational agriculture, vet trainers, Soil Con- 
servation Service, Wisconsin Conservation 
Department, sportsmen’s clubs, banker's as- 
sociation, machinery dealers, business or- 
ganizations, and several other groups for 
the fine cooperation and contributions made 
to the 64 soil-conservation districts in Wis- 
consin. 

Newspapers and the radio have evidently 
given you all the space and time you can 
effectively use in your program. 

Insofar as the Soil Conservation Service 
is concerned, we sincerely thank you for the 
very fine tributes you paid to our mnel, 
Were they individually acknowledging their 
respective soil-conservation-district reports, 
they would say about what we feel, which is; 
“We thoroughly enjoy having the opportu. 
nity of working with you supervisors and 
serving the fine farm families in the dis- 
trict. We will continually strive to do a 
better job.” 


JOINT HOUSING OF ARGICULTURAL AGENCIES 


We believe all of you supervisors are fa- 
miliar with the fact that a concerted effort 
was made during the past 2 years to bring 
about joint housing of USDA agencies. In 
22 counties, the Production and Marketing 
Administration, Farm Home Administration, 
and Soil Conservation Service are officed to- 
gether. ¢ 

We believe a significant accomplishmen 
in housing was made in the St. Croix County 
soil conservation district where the village 
completed a new agriculture building put 
up specifically to house Extension, SCS, PMA, 
and FHA. 

There is no question but that better coe 
ordination of activities can be achieved 
through joint housing and a single office 
building does provide a desirable one-stop . 
service for farmers. 


WATERSHED AND NEIGHBOR GROUP ACTIVITIES 


Several districts are doing a swell job in 
the field of watershed developments. The 
Sauk County district, we believe, is leading 
the field in Wisconsin, with the Green Coun- 
ty SCD pulling up fast. Several other dis- 
tricts have some fine watershed organizations 
under way or in the making. 

The Wisconsin Conservation Department 
is very much interested in using special 
funds to provide planting material, equip- 
ment, and personnel assistance to farmers 
who have formed a watershed organization. 
They are especially anxious to work with as- 
sociations “of the farmers, by the farmers, 
and for the farmers.” 

In paying tribute to one of the Sauk Coun- 
ty district’s associations we quote an excerpt 
from its district report as follows: 

“Outdoor Life magazine recognized the 
Plum Valley watershed group as the out- 
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standing organization in the Nation for its 
work on the very fundamentals of wildlife 
conservation. Governor Kohler presented 
the group with a bronze plaque and a $100 
cash award in behalf of the magazine. This 
year they again released 338 pheasants reared 
from 350 chicks.” 

Insofar as neighbor group work is con- 
cerned, we will venture an opinion that the 
Washburn County district is leading the 
State in this work. When one ventures a 
statement such as this, he naturally opens 
himself to some stiff rebuttals from other 
districts which also are doing an especially 
fine job. 

Air tours 

According to extension soil conservation- 
ist O. R. Zeasman, 27 air tours involving 29 
soil-conservation districts were conducted by 
the Extension Service and the Wisconsin 
Aeronautic Commission. A total of 1,544, 
largely farmers, made the flights, Mr. Zeas- 
man says these tours provide an opportunity 
to look down on one's farm, thus enabling a 
person to pick out the weak and strong 
characteristics of the land, 

Grassland judging contest 

With regard to the 1952 grassland contest, 
we are pleased to report that 29 of the 32 
county winners in the general class, and 27 
of the 30 in the progress class are district 
cooperators. 

The two State winners in both classes are 
also district cooperators. In the general 
class, 7 of the 8 farmers receiving honorable 
mention are cooperators with their respec- 
tive districts, and all 5 of those in the prog- 
ress class come in the same category. 

RECOGNITION 

The success of a soil-and-water conserva- 
tion program is directly dependent upon 
farmer interest, understanding, and enthu- 
siasm. We would like to quote a few ex- 
cerpts from reports to show what some dis- 
tricts are doing to recognize farmer leader- 
ship: 

“Iowa County SCD: Recognition of the 
three outstanding soil-conservation farmers 
of the county, who were selected by a tour 
of the supervisors, was made at the county 
4-H achievement night.” 

“Monroe County SCD: Again this year the 
operators of three Monroe County farms 
were selected for their outstanding achieve- 
ment in soil-and-water conservation. This 
selection and recognition was continued in 
lieu of the Goodyear-sponsored contests of 
the past. Recognition and suitable certifi- 
cates of achievement were awarded the win- 
ners and wives at a dinner following the an- 
nual planning meeting at Sparta at the Sid- 
ney Hotel.” 

“Trempealeau County SCD: As has been 
the practice during the past years, outstand- 
ing farmers applying and practicing soil con- 
servation have been recognized by the Trem- 
pealeau County Soil Conservation District.” 

“Columbia County SCD: The annual meet- 
ing of district cooperators was held in 
Pardeeville on March 13. Speakers at the 
meeting were Carl Fredrick, banker from 
Fall River, who spoke on the interest of 
banks in financing conservation; and Robert 
Boyce, vice president of group I of Banker’s 
Association, who spoke on cooperative efforts 
of farmers and bankers.” 

IN APPRECIATION 

In preparing this statement we have only 
highlighted many topics we would have liked 
to discuss in more detail. We have missed 
some that should have been covered. Still, 
this acknowledgment has become overlong. 

In conclusion, we want to express our sin- 
cere appreciation for the many courtesies 
and the splendid cooperation you have ex- 
tended to all of us in the soil conservation 
service. 


We selected our closing comment from the 
Jackson County SCD report: “Let's get more 
soil conservation on the land in 1953.” 

Sincerely yours, 


. F. SCHWEERS, 
State Conservationist. 


Small Defense Plants Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1953 
Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 


the leave to extend my remarks in the 


RecorD, I include the following: 


[From the Washington (D. C.) Daily News of 
May 16, 1953] 


SDPA Saves TAXPAYERS MONEY—SMALL BUSI- 
NESS Has THRIFTY DEFENDERS IN THE GOV- 
ERNMENT 


` (By Barbara E. Blaustein) 


A Government agency which saves the 
United States taxpayer more money than it 
spends on its own operations deserves at least 
a nod from the taxpayers. 

Such an agency is the Small Defense Plants 
Administration (SDPA), dedicated to pre- 
serve and promote small-business enterprise 
in our guns-and-butter economy. 

How does SDPA manage to save more 
dollars and cents than it spends? 

Sometimes military procurement agencies 
refuse to give a Government contract to a 
low bidder because they feel the firm is un- 
able to carry out its terms through lack of 
capital, or lack of plant capacity, or similar 
reasons. In that case, the next highest bid- 
der gets the contract. 


APPEAL AND APPRAISAL 


Frequently, however, the low bidder will - 


appeal to the SDPA, which then makes its 
own appraisal. If SDPA finds the small busi- 
ness competent to carry out the terms of the 
contract, the company gets the contract. 

And the Government saves the difference 
between the low bid and the next higher bid. 

In a year and a half of operation, SDPA 
has saved the taxpayers more than $4,200,000 
through this one phase of its operations. 

During the same period, the expense of 
administering SDPA in all phases of its work 
was $3,395,000. 

In creating SDPA (July 31, 1951) under 
the amended Defense Production Act, Con- 
gress was expressing its unanimous belief in 
the necessity for bringing more small firms 
into the defense effort, and in fostering the 
idea that a competitive economy is a healthy 
economy. 

Congress also had in mind that small busi- 
nesses are needed to aid in strategic dispersal 
of defense plants, and to hurry up defense 
production by making efficient use of all 
plants. 

FAIR SHARE 

SDPA makes sure that small business gets 
a fair share of defense contracts and critical 
materials, as well as the financial and tech- 
nical aid required for effective participation 
in defense and essential civilian production, 

Not once has SDPA been disappointed in 
the ability of a small business to live up to 
its certificate of competency. None of the 
contracts awarded has resulted in default. 

Take the case of James Sacco and the Ace 
Welding Co, 

In Saugus, Mass., there were more people 
than jobs. One source of jobs was the Ace 
Welding Co. 
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In the past, Ace Welding had gotten Navy 
contracts for a minesweeping gear acoustic 
device. Now once again the company was 
bidding for a contract to produce this device 
for the Navy. Ace Welding was low bidder. 


LACK OF MONEY 


But the military procurement officer said 
the company, headed by Mr. Sacco, didn't 
have enough money to finance production 
according to the contract. 

On the basis of his record, Mr. Sacco had 
good reason to believe that the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation would give him a 
loan to finance the contract. Furthermore, 
1 Sacco had found collateral for a private 
oan. 

But the Navy still balked at awarding Ace 
Welding the contract. 

SDPA stepped in. After an on-the-spot 
investigation, it issued to the Ace Welding 
Co. a certificate of competency. And after 
a prolonged discussion, the Navy honored 
the certificate, as required by law. 

Mr. Sacco got the contract and began 
to produce. There were more jobs in 
Saugus. = 

The Defense Production Act, unless re- 
newed, expires June 30, and with it the 
SDPA. 

FUTURE UNCERTAIN 

Congress has not yet expressed its opin- 
ion on how it will handle the small-business 
problem—politically important to an ad- 
ministration already tagged “big business” 
in some quarters. 

The Senate right now is considering the 
Capehart temporary controls bills with its 
provision to extend SDPA for 2 years. If 
the bill passes the Senate, discussion in the 
House Banking and Currency Committee is 
expected to begin next week. 

Meanwhile, President Eisenhower and 
leaders in Congress have decided that the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, source 
of the small-business loans recommended by 
SDPA as part of its program, should be al- 
lowed to expire in June 1954. 

Chances are that if SDPA gets the ax this 
year or next along with RFC, the functions 
of both agencies will be piped out to other 
agencies or popped into a new Small Busi- 
ness Administration. 

Provisions to the latter effect are con- 
tained in the Hill bill, now up before the 
House Banking and Currency Committee, 
and the Thye bill, due for discussion next 
week before the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of April 
22, 1953] 


Lire OF A SALESMAN 


A good case for keeping the Small Defense 
Plants Administration not only alive but in- 
dependent is made, we think, in the editorial 
from the New York Journal of Commerce 
reprinted on this page today. 

Secretary Weeks’ proposal to take SDPA 
into his Commerce Department, says the 
Journal, is a mistake because the basic idea 
of the agency is to give attention to the 
special problems of small business. At any 
time, small business is likely to be a little 
lost in Washington. That is more true than 
ever during a time of war or of girding for 
defense, for it is the big plants that can pro- 
duce the most the quickest. It is still more 
true when an administration is, as now, 
headed largely by men whose backgrounds 
are large-scale business. 

SDPA, like the small businesses it aims to 
help, could easily get lost in the Washington 
shuffle. Even when independent and under 
as doughty a scrapper as Maury Maverick the 
agency—then called the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation—could get no more than 25 per- 
cent of all contracts for small businesses. 
But that was double or more- what they had 
been getting unaided, and the disappearance 
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of some 500,000 small-business concerns dur- 
ing the war—l out of every 6 businesses in 
the Nation—showed how ill this wide and 
important segment of enterprise might have 
fared without a mentor at Washington. 

Let’s keep SDPA as vigorously independent 
as it needs to be to function best. 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of April 
22, 1953] 


SALESMAN FOR SMALL BUSINESS 


(An editorial in the New York Journal of 
Commerce) 


Stabilization controls are gone and mate- 
rials controls are fast ebbing away, but the 
mobilization program is far from over. For 
that reason, as well as others, there seems 
to be considerable merit in the proposals 
to keep the Small Defense Plants Admin- 
istration alive beyond its present expiration 
date of June 30. 

The proposals have been made by the 
House and Senate Small Business Com- 
mittees and seconded, in a qualified way, 
by Secretary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks. 

The original purpose behind the creation 
of SDPA in 1950 was to provide a measure 
of protection for and representation of small 
business in the emergency. Congress rec- 

that the stresses and strains of the 
mobilization buildup would be particularly 
hard on small operators, and that without 
this kind of help many of them might be 
forced out of business, or at least hurt badly. 

In the past year these pressures have 
eased considerably. Most of the shortages 
have been wiped out and the attainment of 
some mobilization goals and the stretch- 
ing out of others have helped remove much 
of the urgency for protecting small busi- 
ness in such things as making materials 
allocations. 


SDPA’S REAL ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Other functions of SDPA are still vital, 
just the same. One of them is the joint- 
determination program through which it 
seeks, with the not overly enthusiastic co- 
operation of the military department—to 
earmark certain types of contracts for 
award to small business. 

This program, joined in by the Veterans’ 
Administration and the Atomic Energy 
Commission, has not produced tremendous 
results—but then it was not supposed to. 
What it is supposed to do is make sure the 
small manufacturer is not being ignored or 
mistreated in the distribution of the bil- 
lions in procurement funds being obligated 
by the Government. 

At last count, awards made under this 
program totaled close to $92 million and 
actual joint determinations had been made 
on proposed procurements valued at nearly 
$410 million. 

Another valuable thing SDPA has ac- 
complished is the creation within the small 
business community of an awareness that 
there is at least one agency in Washington 
with its special problems at heart. 

It has probably helped considerably to 
preserve and even strengthen the produc- 
tive potential of small business for expan- 
sion in a true war emergency. The two- 
dozen-odd production pools SDPA has 
helped organize have largely had to sit on 
their hands for lack of defense business, 
it is true. But they will be mighty handy 
to have around if war does come. 

The fact that war can come practically 
without warning is, of course, the over- 
ruling fact of the matter. So long as our 
Government sees the need for keeping the 
country on an emergency footing and in 
a position of at least partial mobilization, 
the needs and potentialities of small busi- 
ness merit special consideration. 

This does not mean special advantage. 
Small operators need not be subsidized or 
given any other sort of hothouse treatment 
to survive in our free enterprise system. 
Most of them know that, and say so. Just 


the same, it is apparent that the preser- 
vation of free enterprise calls for the pres- 
ervation of small business and its prob- 
lems are more seyere in times like these. 


A SPECIAL IDENTITY OF ITS OWN 


The problem of credit for small business 
expansion is a case in point. With the 
coming demise of RFC, the small-business 
loan problem will be thrown into a sort of 
vacuum unless there is something to take 
its place, 

This is one of the reasons Mr. Weeks has 
said he agrees that a small business agency 
should be maintained. He says, though, 
that it ought to be under the wing of the 
Commerce Department. We think Mr. 
Weeks means well; so did his predecessor, 
Charles Sawyer, when he said the same 
thing. We think, though, that the idea is 
a mistaken one. Its chief weakness is that 
it runs counter to the really basic idea in 


setting up such an agency in the first place— . 


that of giving attention to the special prob- 
lems of small business. 

Within the Commerce Department SDPA 
would inevitably be submerged and then 
absorbed, its identity and the clarity of its 
mission gradually being subordinated to 
the overall programs of the department. 
These programs, it is true, are meant to 
be beneficial to the entire business com- 
munity, big and small, and, as Mr. Weeks 
likes to say, what is good for business is 
good for the country. 

But if the Government recognizes that 
small business has a special identity of its 
own and has needs that are not necessarily 
those of medium-sized and big business, 
then the individuality and independence of 
SDPA ought to be preserved for the dura- 
tion of the emergency, if not beyond. 

That should help maintain a steady in- 
fusion of new blood into the country’s busi- 
ness comunity and to preserve the inde- 
pendence of its smaller members. We think 
that is one of the best ways of helping keep 
free enterprise dynamic. 


[From the New Orleans Times-Picayune of 
April 8, 1953] 
SMALL BUSINESS AGENCY 


That the Small Defense Plants Adminis- 
tration will be allowed to die July 1, or sub- 
ordinated to a larger agency, or left without 
financing resources for small concerns, are 
fears that seem hardly justified. The SDPA 
has many friends, and its good works can 
scarcely be questioned. Still a sort of hiatus 
or state of vacuum is coming up in this con- 
nection, which demands the preparation of 
good, sound legislation—standing, prefera- 
bly, on its own feet. 

The RFC has been handling the small- 
business loans—some $44 million, we believe, 
since July 1951. With the abolition of RFC 
in question, Federal Reserve Board facilities 
have been suggested as one alternative. The 
other is to invest the Small Defense Plants 
Corporation with lending power. If this lat- 
ter is accepted, the utmost pains should be 
taken to transfer RFC policies, techniques, 
and safeguards to this agency, as well as the 
authority. 

Though there can hardly be a dispute con- 
cerning the effective continuance of the 
SDPA and its Corporation, the matter of 
continued independent status entersin. The 
President’s Governmental Reorganization 
Committee reportedly believes that it be- 
longs in theory under the Commerce Depart- 
ment. The same Committee recognizes, how- 
ever, that the Commerce Department is not 
yet prepared to absorb it; and that congres- 
sional feeling is strong, for the present, for 
an independent status. This latter convic- 
tion is based on honest doubt that small- 
business protection has reached such a stage 
as to warrant its possible subordination. 

Still another point is that SDPA’s long- 
range, permanent status remains undeter- 
mined and probably cannot be rightly de- 
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termined at this stage. Nor is there any 
good reason to set up a new agency or re- 
christen it, Senator CAPEHART has an 
amendment to the standby controls bill con- 
tinuing SDPA; but a better ‘solution is to 
wrap the matter up in separate well-con- 
structed legislation. 


Representative Clifford P. Case Becomes 
President of Fund for the Repubiic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1953 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, appended 
is an editorial from the New York Herald 
Tribune of May 28, 1953: 


Mn. Case’s DECISION 


The decision of Representative CLIFFORD 
P. Cask, of New Jersey, to quit political life 
after the present session of Congress is a 
distinct loss to the cause of good govern- 
ment. Mr. Casx exemplifies in the very best 
sense that young, able, outspoken leader- 
ship which has come to the fore in the Re- 
publican Party and is making fresh impact 
on the national scene. During five terms of 
Congress, in which he enjoyed much bi- 
partisan support, he established a fine record 
as a forward-looking liberal, and it was with 
regret that his many friends (including this 
newspaper) became reconciled to his with- 
drawal from the New Jersey gubernatorial 
race shortly before the primary elections. 

Fortunately Mr. Case's outstanding talents 
will remain in the public service, although 
in a different capacity. His acceptance of the 
presidency of the Fund for the Republic (es- 
tablished by the Ford Foundation) will as- 
sure that important organization liberality 
of spirit and integrity of character in the 
advancement of its aims. These aims are to 
eliminate restrictions on freedom of thought, 
inquiry, and expression in the United 
States—as challenging a problem as con- 
fronts the Nation. In this endeavor, Mr. 
Case’s countless friends wish him the great- 
est possible success, and they will be ready 
to welcome him back into political life when- 
ever he feels the call again. ` 


Better Government on the Hill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 7, 1953 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial which appeared 
in the Independent Banker of May 1953. 
Without specifically referring to my bill 
this editorial endorses the principle of 
H. R. 525: 

BETTER GOVERNMENT ON THE HILL 

We have said it different ways many times 
before. Herbert Hoover said it the other day 
in these brief words: We've got to eliminate 
a lot of monstrosities in social security and 


Government competition with private citi- 
zens.” 


We should and are conducting an economy 
drive in Washington. This is fine. Yet it 
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does not necessitate the elimination of those 
top-level civil servants who conscientiously 
have chosen careers in Government work. 
The time is now ripe, however, to know at 
what places these career men should func- 
tion. 

The essential role for Government, we feel, 
is to regulate wisely. It is not to undertake 
operations of agriculture, commerce, and in- 
dustry to compete with private business. 

Congress appropriates all funds, yet in this 
work it seems to underwrite the functions of 
the executive branch liberally, to do little in 
strengthening the performance of its own 
work. All of us have observed so many bills 
introduced in both House and Senate that 
deserve action, yet become buried because of 
the absence of the study, research, and evalu- 
ation needed to demonstrate their true 
merits. 

HERE’S OUR PLAN 

For the sake of brevity we may oversim- 
plify our proposal, but here it is: 

1. Transfer to congressional staffs some of 
the real scholarly strength in Washington, 
and recruit seasoned men from banking, 
business, agriculture, and labor for such 
staffs. 

2. Conduct scientific, nationwide surveys, 
and nationwide public hearings on important 
legislative subjects. 

3. Develop the facts—all the facts—in con- 
troversial matters, so that the pressure of 
high-paid lobbying will lose its shadowy in- 
fluence in the glaring light of truth and 
reality. 

4. Furnish Congressmen with unbiased, 
thoroughgoing researches into all impor- 
tant—and even the not-so-important—sub- 
jects, so that intelligent action can be taken 
promptly for the good of the Nation. 

Numerically, our Congressmen are a tiny 
fraction of 1 percent of our country's citi- 
zenry. Yet into their hands is given the 
power to shape our destiny, to control our 
lives. How can we possibly expect them to 
do a really masterful job unless we provide 
them with the tools? The director of a 
typical American business corporation has 
infinitely greater staff assistance than has 
the average Congressman, yet the decisions 


' of the latter involve much graver conse- 


quences, 

Many laws have been passed, after general 
agreement by Congress, on the objectives and 
principles to be achieved. Subsequently, the 
intent of such legislation has been circum- 
vented by loopholes inadvertently permitted 
by legislative wording or by the later march 
of events. Is there any sensible reason why 
the basic agreed-upon principles thus should 
be violated, awaiting the tedious process of 
- new legislation, new committee work, new 
debate? Efficient congressional staffs, un- 
covering facts, working with public hearings, 
could develop the legislative language to 
close the loopholes, to clarify the intent of 
the law, and to submit their work for final 
review and approval to the Congress. 

Conceived in the 18th century, our form of 
national representation, without strong pro- 
fessional assistance, cannot cope skillfully 
with the tremendously complex problems of 
the 20th century. 


A CASE IN POINT 


Examples are legion of the myopia we have 
permitted ourselves. To cite a single case, 
the Banking Act of 1933 attempted to pro- 
vide some control of bank holding com- 
panies, recognizing that there is danger in- 
herent in the concentration of economic 
power through centralized control of banks. 
The worded provisions proved inadequate. 
For all practical purposes, the law has been 
nullified. In subsequent years many bills 
have been introduced to repair the deficien- 
cies. Still, after 20 years and thousands 
upon thousands of man-days devoted to the 
subject, this Nation still lacks definitive and 
well-conceived legislation on the subject. 
It is a credit to the managements of existing 


bank holding companies that they have not 


taken more advantage of this legislative 
vacuum, 

In 1946 a bill, S. 829, drafted by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, was introduced in the 
80th Congress. Hearings were held and the 
bill was endorsed unanimously by the Sen- 
ate Banking and Currency Committee for en- 
actment. Congress adjourned before the bill 
could reach the floor for debate. Subse- 
quent bills, S. 3547 and H. R. 6504, were in- 
troduced in the 81st and 82d Congresses, re- 
spectively, yet Congress adjourned before 
these could be considered and enacted, and 
the Nation continues its course of life with- 
out benefit of this wise legislation. 

As expressed in the testimony of Thomas 
McCabe, chairman of the board of governors 
of the Federal Reserve System, the control of 
banks through stock ownership is today with- 
out any limitations whatsoever. There is 
no law to prevent a single bank holding 
company from expanding until it controls 
nearly all the banks in the country. 

In its 1945 annual report, the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation stated: 
“Holding companies not only tend to be- 
come monopolistic, but increase the prob- 
lem of supervision. The ease with which 
assets may be transferred from one affiliated 
corporate unit to another and the possibility 
of the manipulation of the accounts of these 
enterprises make adequate examination of 
affiliated banks and the appraisal of their 
condition and capital position extremely 
difficult.” 


THEY NEED COMPETENT HELP 


Dozens of Congressmen—like Representa- 
tive Brent Spence, Democrat of Kentucky; 
Representative Henry O. Talle, Republican 
of Iowa; Representative Merlin Hull, Repub- 
lican of Wisconsin; and Senator Paul H. 
Douglas, Democrat of Illinois—have a firm 
grasp of this particular subject. Other Con- 
gressmen, obviously, are not as well versed 
in this matter, although they are highly 
qualified in other respects. How may they 
be expected to know all things, to learn all 
things, to watch all things, and still find 
time to keep in proper touch with their con- 
stituents? The only reasonable approach— 
the method that successful businessmen 
have found practical—is to recruit staffs of 
competent, well-trained fact finders. 

Such congressional aides as we have in 
mind, obviously, cannot be family relatives, 
pork-barrel clerical workers, or unemployed 
lawyers. Good staff men need maturity, 
judgment, experience, and wisdom, 

Can such men be enticed to serve their 
country? We think so. Eisenhower has 
demonstrated that capable men, earning 
$250,000 and more annually in private in- 
dustry, have abandoned their comfortable 
salaries and disposed of their stockholdings 
in order to help get the American Nation 
back on the right road of progress. 

Our Congressmen need this same high- 
quality assistance. Many, many items of 
good legislation are long overdue. Congress- 
men want to accomplish much more than 
just rubber-stamp proposals from the execu- 
tive branch. They are anxious to seize the 
initiative in providing us with good laws. 
But they need the help to do so. 


Veterans Deserving of Adequate Medical 
Facilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 28, 1953 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
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to include the following resolution from 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, Taylor- 
ville Post, No. 4495, Illinois: 


Whereas the Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States, Taylorville Post, No. 4495, 
State of Illinois, is cognizant of the fact that 
there is an economy move on in the House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America, that the appropriations for the 
Veterans’ Administration with which they 
maintain their hospital and medical pro- 
gram, are being subject to attack by certain 
Congressmen: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved 

1. That this post is against any further 
reduction in said appropriations for the hos- 
pital and medical program of the Veterans’ 
Administration in that it is economy at the 
expense of disabled veterans. 

2. That we call upon our Congressman to 
support a program that will allow sufficient 
funds to reopen all hospital beds closed in 
fiscal 1953 and to keep all available Veterans’ 
Administration hospital beds in operation 
throughout fiscal 1954. 

3. That this is necessary due to the fact 
that even today there are a great number 
of disabled veterans yet unable to secure 
treatment because of lack of beds in addi- 
tion to those already receiving treatment. 

Adopted this 18th day of May A. D. 1953, 

NATHANIEL M. SERVI, 

Commander, Taylorvilie Post, No. 
4495, of Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States, State of 
Illinois. 

Gam E. McWarp, 

Post Advocate, Taylorville Post, No. 
4495, of Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States, State of 
Illinois. 


Stockmen’s and Montana Forests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1953 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, some- 
time ago sportsmen, conservationists, 
and others interested in multiple use of 
forest resources testified before the 
House Interior Subcommittee in support 
of the Baker bill, H. R. 1972, providing 
for the use of a part of the income from 
rentals of forest lands for recreation and 
improvement maintenance of wildlife. 
The Montana State Chamber of Com- 
merce supported the Baker bill, the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
actively opposed it. 

Recently hearings were held on H. R. 
4023 at which sportsmen and conserva- 
tionists appeared in opposition. Again 
the United States Chamber of Commerce 
took a contrary view and on May 21 
urged its passage. But again the na- 
tional chamber is not speaking for its 
membership. In the May issue of Mon- 
tana Affairs, the official publication of 
the Montana Chamber of Commerce, 
there was an article declaring that “the 
D’Ewart bill (H. R. 4023) is not in the 
public interest. It grants a select group 
of stockmen privileges of great monetary 
value but at the same time robs his land- 
lord, the general public, of a valuable 
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part of their inheritance.” The article 
in its entirety follows: 
STOCKMEN’S AND MONTANA FORESTS 


Most of our present 200 million acre 
national forest system was set aside to pre- 
serve our dwindling natural resources for the 
benefit of all the people about the turn of 
the century. In Montana we have 1644 
million acres of such land. 

The national forests in Montana are used 
for a multiplicity of purposes for the good 
of the majority in the long run. These in- 
clude for last year: 

Two and one-half million recreation visits, 
including 325,000 to the 200 developed camp 
and picnic areas, 208,000 fishermen who 
visited the 8,000 miles of fishing streams and 
the 56,000 acres of fish bearing lakes, 131,000 
hunters after the big game that has doubled 
its number in the past 10 years, and 32,000 
winter sports enthusiasts who have visited 
the 18 developed ski areas. 

All in all, quite a contribution to Mon- 
tana’s $80 million and growing tourist 
industry. 

Fifteen hundred sales of timber are made 
annually on the forests of this State. 

There are some 7,000 unperfected mining 
claims involving 135,000 acres of Montana’s 
National Forests. 

There are about 800 summer homes under 
permit in Montana occupying national 
forest acreage. 

Even more important, Montana’s National 
Forests stradding the Continental Divide 
provide a large percent of the water from the 
Columbia and Missouri River system as well 
as for Montana’s 1½ million acres of irri- 
gated land and domestic water for many of 
our towns and cities. 

In Montana there are less than 2,000 stock- 
men who hold paid permits to graze 115,000 
cattle and horses and 250,000 sheep on na- 
tional forest land. Average size of permits— 
66 cattle, and 1,450 sheep. 

Use of forest range costs the stockman 
about 25 percent of what he would have 
to pay for private pasture. This is a sub- 
sidy, but under present Forest Service regu- 
lation, no individual may secure a permit 
on Montana National Forests for more than 
500 cattle or 4,000 sheep. The DEwart bill 
removes these limits and permits the pos- 
sible monopoly of a subsidy—it would even 
allow the lucky permit holder to sublet his 
permit on public land at a profit to himself. 

The people of the United States have been 
paying out large sums annually for the past 
half century to develop, administer, and pro- 
tect their national forests. Only for the past 
2 or 3 years have the forests been paying 
their own way. For the 15-year period, 
1934-48, inclusive, the taxpayer spent $65 
million on Montana forests alone, while 
receipts for the same period totaled only 
$5 million. 

Should a group of about 20,000 stockmen, 
grazers, be granted what amounts to a vested 
interest in our public lands, to the exclu- 
sion of nearly 30 million people who used 
these forest lands last year for recreation 
purposes? Just as a reminder, the national 
forests were set aside for the protection of 
watersheds and perpetuation of timber sup- 
ply. All other uses are permitted so long 
as they do not injure the primary values. 

The Emergency Committee on Natural Re- 
sources, reporting on the D’Ewart bill, H. R. 
4023 (introduced by request), and the identi- 
cal Butler-Barrett bill, S. 1491, points out 
several important features: 

Section 4: Would allow permit seekers to 
offer “leased or occupied” lands as base prop- 
erty, whereas under present forest regulations 
the base property must be owned. 

Section 6 and 7: The Secretary would be 
stripped of essential administrative powers. 
The permittees would control who gets all 
future permits. 

Section 6: Would prevent the Secretary 
from making any change in present grazing 
allotments, boundaries, or the kind of live- 


stock permitted. This is an exclusive graz- 
ing privilege. 

Section 10: Under this provision, the Sec- 
retary could be required to justify his admin- 
istrative acts in court. 

The D’Ewart bill is not in the public in- 
terest. It grants a select group of stockmen 
privileges of great monetary value, but, at 
the same time, robs his landlord, the gen- 
eral public, of a valuable part of their 
inheritance. 

A hearing will be held on H. R. 4023 on 
May 20, 21, 22 by House Subcommittee on 
Public Lands, Washington, D. C. Contact 
Congressman D'EwaRT, chairman of subcom- 
mittee, and other Congressmen, on your 
views. 


Honor to a Great Journalist 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1953 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am happy to announce to the House 
that on June 4 Creighton University, of 
Omaha, is to confer on an eminent Chi- 
cagoan, Val J. Peter, the honorary de- 
gree of doctor of laws and letters. 

Mr. Peter is the publisher of Katho- 
lisches Wochenblatt Und Der Landmann, 
a German language Catholic weekly 
for home and farm with a background 
of almost a century of service. Born in 
Germany, and the publisher of German 
language newspapers in the United 
States spread from the east coast to the 
west coast, he is esteemed an outstand- 
ing authority on the problems of Europe 
and the part that Germany can play in 
the defense of our American ideals and 
principles. 

I am sure that the House would wish 
to join with me in felicitating this distin- 
guished journalist and scholar on the 
high recognition to be accorded him by 
the great University of which our be- 
loved colleague from Indiana [Mr. MAD- 
DEN] is an alumnus, | 


New States: A Senate Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1953 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
article by the distinguished chief of the 
Washington bureau of the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor under date of March 20, 
1953: 

STATE OF THE NaTION 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 
NEW STATES: A SENATE PROBLEM 

WaAsHINGTON.—Congress seems to be very 
near to the point of adding another star to 
the American flag—for the State of Hawaii. 

The House of Representatives already has 
approved. The next test will be in the 
Senate, and the legislation will be up for 
vote in the near future, 
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And then Alaska. For years the Republi- 
can and Democratic Parties have proclaimed 
that they favored statehood for these two 
Territories, and in 1952 both national plat- 
forms gave explicit commitments. It is dif- 
ficult to see how either of the parties could 
expect, or even wish, to evade fulfilling these 
pledges. : 

The purpose of this article is not to ques- 
tion the fairness, the propriety, and the wis- 
dom of adding Hawaii and Alaska to the 
Union. Its purpose is to examine in the 
interests of public discussion the conditions 
under which new territory and new popula- 
tions should be taken into the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The question which is often overlooked 
but which now has been put before the 
Congress in a resolution introduced by Rep- 
resentative FREDERIC R. COUDERT, Jr., Repub- 
lican, of New York, is this: 

Is it desirable to increase the already 
greatly disproportionate representation of the 
American people in the United States Sen- 
ate? 

And, if it isn’t desirable, is it necessary? 

The pertinent facts are these: 

Already, within the United States, a minor- 
ity of the voters possess the majority voice 
in the Senate. And since all legislation 
must have the approval of both Houses, this 
minority of voters possesses the majority 
voice over all congressional action. 

This statement rests on the fact that 25 
of the 48 States, embracing only 19 percent 
of the total population, elect 50 United 
States Senators, while the 23 States electing 
the other 46 United States Senators have 81 
percent of the total population. In a word, 
19 percent of the electorate chooses more 
than half of the Senate, while 81 percent of 
the electorate picks less than half of the 
Senate. 

This disproportionate representation of 
the American people in the Congress results 
from the fact that every State, however small 
its population, has two Senators, as many as 
the largest State. It means that the voters 
of the 25 smaller States today have approxi- 
mately 41, times as much political influence 
in Congress as the voters in the 23 larger 
States. : 

Now what would happen if Hawall and 
Alaska come into the Union? Let's look at 
an example. There are nearly 500,000 people 
in Hawaii and there are 15 million people in 
New York State. The 500,000 people of 
Hawaii would have two Senators represent- 
ing them in Washington as would the 15 
million people of New York. Thus one citi- 
zen of Hawaii would have 30 times the po- 
litical vote in Congress of one citizen of New - 
York. Or to put it the other way around, 
the vote of 30 citizens of New York is only 
equal to the vote of 1 citizen of Hawaii. 

The disproportion would be still greater 
with Alaska which has a little more than 
100,000 people. Thus one Alaskan voter 
would be given a voice in the United States 
Senate 150 times greater than one voter of 
New York State, with the ratio dropped only 
a little in such States as Pennsylvania, Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, and Ohio. 

There are historical reasons why this dis- 
proportionate political power exists among 
the American people. The controlling reason 
is that the Constitution would not have been 
adopted by the original States without it 
and the Union would not have been brought 
into being. It is true that Hawaii has a 
population larger than Delaware and nearly 
as large as a number of the other smaller 
States. Alaska has a larger population than 
Nevada. 

But the situation is getting worse rather 
than better. The population of the larger 
States is growing faster than that of the 
smaller States and the disproportion of vot- 
ing power is therefore constantly increasing. 

The fair and pertinent question which Mr. 
CoupeRT raises is whether this disproportion 
should be enlarged and aggravated. 
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It is for all these reasons that Mr. COUDERT 
is asking Congress to defer the addition of 
new States until it decides whether it delib- 
erately wants to increase unequal political 
representation. To do this he proposes a 
constitutional amendment which would give 
Congress the freedom to admit new States 
with either 2,1, or no Senators. Representa- 
tion in the House of Representatives would 
remain unchanged. 


Same Leopard, Same Spots 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES + 


Thursday, May 28, 1953 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an editcrial which appeared in 
the Newark (N. J.) Star-Ledger news- 
paper under date of May 27, 1953: 

Same LEOPARD, SAME SPOTS 

Russia’s refusal to participate in the re- 
sumption of the Austrian treaty talks, which 
were suspended last February 9, is a clear 
indication that the Communist leopard has 
no intention of changing his spots. 

In his recent speech to the American So- 

- ciety of Newspaper Editors, President Eisen- 
hower challenged the Russians to back up 
their so-called peace offensive with deeds. 
One of these deeds, he said, must be a will- 
ingness by the Kremlin to sit down and work 
out an effective peace treaty for Austria. 

The President’s address, widely hailed on a 
nonpartisan level, set down the policy which 
the free world must follow if it is not to be 
taken in by the obscure and evasive Russian 
words, to tempt the war-weary peoples into 
peace at any price. 

If the Kremlin is indeed anxious to reach 
a settlement with the West—and that is a 
big “if’—then it is obvious that they want 
it only on their terms. The rebuff of an op- 
portunity to reach a settlement on Austria, 
and the Pravda accusation that the Ber- 
muda Big Three talks will be used to “gang 
up” on the Russians, is ready proof that the 
only difference between Malenkov and Stalin 
is one of spelling. 

Some of us may feel that what happens 
in, or to, faraway Austria is of little immedi- 
ate concern to this country. In point of fact, 
however, what the Russians are prepared to 
do about Austria may well reveal the cards 
they are holding in connection with Korea, 
Germany and other issues causing our split 
with the Iron Curtain countries. 

It is well to remember all these things 
before .swallowing any more of the Com- 
munist peace bait. 


Black Powder Needed in Small Mines To 
Produce Domestic Coal Competitively 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1953 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
am particularly concerned with the sit- 
uation existing in the coal-mining belt 
of Illinois. Throughout the central part 
of Illinois and extending south through 


the Crab Orchard Lake area, our mines 
have been closing because of the limited 
market and the increased cost of pro- 
duction. Many of these are small mines 
employing 15 to 50 men and operating 
in small communities. Nevertheless they 


provide a livelihood for the families in 


these communities. 

In Illinois many mines have been 
forced to close because of the new mine 
safety code. Since the use of black pow- 
der has been prohibited by law it is im- 
possible for these small mines to produce 
any uniform percentage of large size— 
domestic—coal. With the use of permis- 
sible explosives a large percentage of 
small-sized—industrial—coal is pro- 
duced. This small-sized coal is sold at a 
Sacrifice to facilitate continued opera- 
tion in an effort to produce the required 
domestic tonnage to meet the demand. 
This increases the cost of production 
and makes it impossible for the small 
mines to compete in the coal market. 

Mr. Speaker, it appears to me that 
some action should be taken by the Con- 
gress to permit the use of black powder 
in mines employing less than 50 persons 
as some relief should be granted to the 
small mines in my State. 

I have received the following resolu- 
tion from the Progressive Mine Workers 
of American, local union No. 155, and 
wish to include this as part of my re- 
marks; 

Whereas Federal legislation has outlawed 
the use of black powder in mines in which 
14 or more miners are employed at one 
time; and 

Whereas this has worked a tremendous 
hardship on small mines, and has been will- 
fully misinterpreted to prevent the use of 
black powder in any mine where less than 
14 men are employed on one shift; and 

Whereas the original intent of this law 
was not to prevent the use of such power 
where 14 or less men are employed at any 
time on any one mining shift: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Progressive Mine Workers 
of America, That the Congress of the United 
States be called upon to clarify this mining 
act, and permit the use of black powder 
where 14 men or less are at work on one 
mining shift, thereby easing the hardship 
upon many small mines; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States take immediate steps to correct this 
defect, permit the use of black powder in 
mines working 14 or less men, and thereby 
enable many small mines to continue in 
operation. 

AUGUST J. KRUEGER, 
President. 

Davm E. Jones, Sr., 
Vice President. 

JAMES MCDERMONT, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


When the Hoover Administration Was at 
the Present Age of the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1953 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
as the present administration ap- 
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proaches the end of its first quarterly 
period, it is interesting to look back over 
the old newspaper files of the early sum- 
mer of 1929 when the Hoover adminis- 
tration was at a comparable stage. 

Then, as now, the administration 
raised the interest rate on the Federal 
debt. The Chicago Tribune—financial 
page—recorded the slicing of an $85 
million melon by the New York banks. 
Also the Tribune reported a rich harvest 
by the stockholders of the Harris Trust 
and Savings Bank in the following lan- 
guage: 

Another Chicago bank rattled the melon 
vine yesterday to the tune of more than $5 
million. 


Secretary of the Treasury Mellon an- 
nounced that the total amount of sub- 
scriptions for the new 5%-percent cer- 
tificates of indebtedness was $1,118,860,- 
000 and that the unusual interest rate— 
the highest in many years—was respon- 
sible for the large oversubscription. 
Subscriptions from the Chicago Federal 
Reserve Bank district were more than 2 
times the allotment. 

Secretary Mellon assured the country 
that prosperity was here to stay. Presi- 
dent Hoover predicted a Treasury sur- 
plus of over $100 million and a debt re- 
duction of $660 million. Then, as now, 
the administration promised reduction 
in taxes—next year. Then, as now, the 
administration, increasing tremendously 
the cost of Government by raising the 
interest rate, covered up with a “drive 
by the Government departments to hold 
down expenditures.” 

On June 13, 1929—the 101st day of 
the Hoover administration—O. A. Math- 
er, in his Washington dispatch to the 
Chicago Tribune, said: 

The unequalled rate of business operations 
has continued without abatement * * * the 
automobile industry continues to make new 
records * * * steel mills are operating at 
capacity * * * some of the brightness has 
egal 3 by the collapse of the grain 
market. 


With the bankers cutting melons, in- 
dustry at an alltime high, the President 
balancing the budget and the Secretary 
of the Treasury painting the picture of a 
permanent prosperity, things were slip- 
ping from bad to worse down on the 
farms. Some voices in Washington 
raised the question whether there could 
be a continuing prosperity if agricultural 
welfare were neglected, but Arthur 
Crawford, writing in the Chicago Tri- 
bune of June 10, 1929, dismissed them as 
“Democrats and radical Republicans.” 

On July 3, 1929—the 131st day of the 
Hoover administration—the President 
appointed Alexander Legge, industrialist, 
as Chairman of a new Farm Board to 
take care of the agricultural problem. 
Mr. Legge was the president of the Inter- 
national Harvester Co., at a salary of 
$100,000 a year. In leaving this position 
to accept a $12,000 job with the Govern- 
ment, President Hoover was quoted as 
saying that Mr. Legge was making as 
great a sacrifice as any citizen who ever 
entered public office. We have heard 
similar words of praise attend recent ap- 
pointment of large industrialists to serv- 
ice under the present administration. 

When the Democrats continued to say 
that the agricultural problem needed in 
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the way of a remedy something more 
substantial than a prestige name, Secre< 
tary of Agriculture Arthur M. Hyde took 
over for the administration. Speaking 
at a great Republican celebration at 
Jackson, Mich., on July 6, 1929—the 
134th day of the Hoover administra- 
tion—he said that if the Democrats 
dared to raise the farm issue “the Re- 
publicans will, with their usual com- 
placency, join them in the issue, with 
confident anticipation of the usual 
happy result.” 

Four months later the blow fell, The 
United States was plunged into the most 
devastating depression in its history. 
Secretary Hyde’s confident anticipation 
of the usual happy result was followed 
by an economic catastrophe which had 
its seeds in the thinking and practices 
so similar to those now obtaining. 

Mr. Speaker, I sincerely hope that 
my colleagues on the other side of the 
aisle will not continue to view the danger 
signals on the farms with that com- 
placency which Secretary Hyde claimed 
with such short-lived pride was usual 
with Republicans. 


Air Force Cuts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 25, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, although 
a curtain of secrecy has now been low- 
ered around Defense Department budget 
cutting procedures apparently to pre- 
vent the embarrassing facts about the 
methods used, and their effects, from 
being disclosed except to the extent and 
in the manner deemed desirable by Pen- 
tagon political appointees, the facts 
which became known before the black- 
out seem to shed considerable light on 
how the Air Force cuts came about and 
why Secretary Wilson could not explain 
them. 

To place the whole matter in proper 
perspective it is important to compare 
the method of arriving at the former air 
strength goal with the method by which 
it was abandoned. Without taking time 
here to go into minute detail it is clear 
that the air buildup rate, and the goal of 
143 wings, were fixed after careful study 
by all branches of the Government con- 
cerned including, of course, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. The goal was set in re- 
sponse to the growing Soviet air 
strength and the then surprising Soviet 
atomic progress. It was considered, at 
least by the Chief of Staff for Air, to rep- 
resent only a minimum level of security. 

The program was presented to Con- 
gress and was approved on the basis of 
the evidence presented. When ensuing 
events caused defense costs to mount, 
the former administration continued to 
press toward the goal and repeatedly 
recommended increased taxes in an ef- 
fort to keep the expansion, as nearly as 
possible, on a pay-as-you-go basis, 


Our prodigious efforts to put a pro- 
tective umbrella over the free world 
and to confront the Soviets with real 
deterrent strength set an admirable ex- 
ample for other free nations. This ex- 
ample justified us in goading our allies 
into ever increasing efforts toward rea- 
sonable rearmament. It appears strange 
now in retrospect that in spite of the 
scale and cost of the Air Force buildup, 
most of the loud complaints were in 
favor of more, not less, emphasis on air 
power. Former Senator Lodge was 
among those arguing for such em- 
phasis; former President Hoover; and 
Senator Tarr, to mention only a few. 
Some of these distinguished leaders ar- 
gued with considerable force that since 
we could not match Soviet manpower 
we should exploit our advantage in pro- 
ductive facilities to attain and maintain 
air superiority. They may have dif- 
fered on the kind and purpose of the 
air power they wanted, but not on its 
emphasis. 

The lessons of World War T—the 
blitz; the narrow margin of the crucial 
air victory in the battle for Britain; the 
desperate race to smother the Nazi Luft- 
waffe before it could fully exploit in- 
creasing conversion to jet aircraft— 
these and other lessons were still in mind 
when our Air Force again found itself 
called upon to fight at a disadvantage. 
This time in Korea. If we needed a more 
convincing argument for having air 
power available in sufficient quantities 
and in a state of readiness, Korea should 
provide it. It is well to remember that 
one of the factors compelling caution 
on our part, particularly in some stages 
of this war, was the thinness of our air 
power—a fact that has constrained us 
to avoid provoking enemy air attacks on 
our troops, or other ground or sea tar- 
gets. The peculiar accepted rules of the 
Korean war whereby we employ air 
power against enemy troops, forward in- 
stallations, and supply lines; while our 
own remain immune from air attack; 
involves a situation not apt to be re- 
peated, and one that should not lead us 
to underestimate our urgent need for a 
stronger more fully modern Air Force 
and Naval air arm. 

Now we are being asked to curtail our 
carefully calculated plan to strive to 
attain a minimum level of air security 
before there occurs a marked lessening 
of the deterrent effect of our atom 
bombs. 

It seems to me we are entitled to know 
what new facts, if any, justify the slack- 
ening of our efforts and the change in 
our plans. Upon what premises are the 
changed conclusions based? What pro- 
cedure, or method of evaluation of de- 
fense needs, led to these new conclu- 
sions? s 

In the first place we must measure 
our air strength against that of our po- 
tential enemies. When we do this we 
certainly fail to find cause to slow down 
and cut back our air-power buildup. 
Completely ignoring possible surprises 
that may be concealed by the Iron Cur- 
tain, we know the Soviets are feverishly 
working to improve and strengthen their 
air force, although they already enjoy 
superiority in too many categories. 
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What is more, we know their ability to 
deliver an atomic attack on targets in 
this Nation is being steadily increased. 
No responsible person has so far even 
remotely suggested that a comparison 
of our air strength with Russia’s justi- 
fies the proposed Air Force budget cuts. 
On the contrary, Gen. Matthew Ridg- 
way recently vehemently pointed to the 
urgent need for more air power to de- 
fend Europe. He said lack of adequate 
air defense was the most serious weak- 
ness in the NATO defenses. He was not 
making demands for a preponderance 
over, or even full equality with, the So- 
viets. He was pleading only for a rea- 
sonable level of security. He said any 
cuts that reduced the air strength pre- 
viously planned for NATO would be a 
mistake. Since it is safe to assume that 
the proposed cuts will weaken the NATO 
air-defense buildup, he was, in effect, 
arguing against the cuts. 

If a comparison of air strengths does 
not justify the cuts, is there any reliable 
assurance that the Soviet bloc’s increas- 
ing military power is no longer a threat 
to our security? No matter how much 
power they develop we can safely relax 
our efforts, if we are certain they will not 
use their might for aggressive purposes, 
either military or diplomatic. Here 
again, we find no responsible persons 
willing to assure us that the leopard has 
really changed his spots and that the 
change justifies defense cuts. From the 
very top down we are warned that even 
a truce in Korea would not be conclusive 
proof of a change in the Soviet's ulti- 
mate intentions. Of course if one is 
willing to assume that the Soviets have 
only peaceful intentions and feels it is 
safe to base such an assumption on 
hopes, wishes, small concessions, Com- 
munist propaganda, or some similar 
ground, a good case can be made out 
for stopping rearmament. But no one 
in the administration, so far as I know, 
has claimed the cuts were justified by 
a lessening of the Kremlin threat to our 
way of life. One of the President’s re- 
cently announced tests of a Soviet 
change of heart was their willingness to 
sign an Austrian peace treaty. They 
have responded by even refusing to meet 
to discuss such a treaty. Obviously, to 
find the basis for the cuts we must look 
further. 

Is our rearmament program straining 
us economically to the extent that we 
must confess defeat, pull in our horns, 
concede to the Soviets a continuation of 
their existing air superiority, and drasti- 
cally reduce our military expenditures 
in order to preserve our economic sys- 
tem? If this is the case our free econ- 
omy; our vaunted industrial capacity 
and prowess; have been bested in a pro- 
duction contest by the bureaucratically 
controlled Communist economy. This 
will strike most Americans as being 
rather incredible, particularly since our 
rearmament program and prosecution 
of a war have been going on concur- 
rently with an era of domestic prosperity 
and plenty, seldom if ever approached 
by any nation in history. 

Why, then, must we concede air su- 
periority to the Kremlin and cut down 
even our modest current effort to achieve, 
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not full air equality, but only a mini- 
mum security level? Is it because our 
taxes, which represent the average civil- 
jan's only sacrifice for defense, are so 
high they must be reduced, no matter 
what happens to our defense? There are 
a lot of people like the Secretary of De- 
fense who seem to believe this. Of 
course, his income, remaining after pay- 
ing taxes, would look astronomical com- 
pared with the total income of the aver- 
age taxpayer even before taxes are de- 
ducted. Yet, by and large, the loud wales 
about economic collapse seem to emanate 
from men like the Secretary who under- 
estimate the willingness of the average 
American to make any necessary sacrifice 
to defend our freedom. 

Just what sacrifices are civilians mak- 
ing which can even be compared with 
those required of the men bleeding and 
dying in the Korean front lines and in 
the air over that hapless nation? Is the 
Secretary ready to face those men and 
tell them we cannot afford to rearm 
faster so as to give America’s fighting 
men a reasonable chance to stand up to 
any possible future aggressor on some- 
think like equal terms? Is he willing to 
tell them our strain is so great we must 
risk a Dunkirk in Europe by slowing our 
attempt to put a reliable air umbrella 
over the troops we have ordered over 
there? 

No; this job of gambling with Ameri- 
can lives and American liberty is not 
done in the presence of our troops ex- 
posed as they are to ever-present peril. 
It has to be done in quiet, smoke-filled 
rooms, between puffs on good cigars and 
defeatist laments about the unbearable 
taxes required to build America’s de- 
fenses. This is the way the defenses 
were conceived which proved such a 
temptation to Adolph Hitler. I do not 
believe the Secretary has any reason or 
right to assume that continued weakness 
will not invite disaster for America. 

No, it is not the average taxpayer, the 
one who pays most of the taxes, who 
says we cannot afford to match Soviet 
airpower. American expenditures for 
alcohol, tobacco, and recreation total 
about $23 billion per year. Are such ex- 
penditures symtomatic of an economy 
on the verge of collapse because of de- 
fense costs in the neighborhood of double 
that amount? I hardly think so. I be- 
lieve we can be proud of our strong econ- 
omy. We need not be defeatists. We 
can afford to be strong and we should 
be. It seems strange that while we 
listen to defeatist talk of economic strain 
necessitating defense cutbacks, General 
Ridgway is urging the strained NATO 
powers to quicken not slacken their re- 
armament pace. Ridgway warned our 
allies against their planned stretchout 
of their defense program. He said: 

We are today far from that defensive 
capability that will permit complacency or 
relaxation. * * * We stand in just as great 
peril as ever we stood before. 


How can we expect our allies to listen 
to General Ridgway when it is far easier 
to follow the example of Secretary 
Wilson. 

Now, assuming we rule out economic 
strain as the cause of the defense cuts, 
what other causes are there? One, 


sometimes suggested, is that appropria- 
tions have outstripped expenditures, 
which means production of defense 
items is lagging too far behind financial 
authorizations. This can, of course, be 
remedied by speeding production and 
this is the field in which we were assured 
the new Secretary was superb. But he 
does not seem to be concentrating on 
greater and faster production. He is 
cutting it back and lopping almost 20 
percent cff of our existing minimum 
air-defense goal. 

Well, Mr. Speaker, one could go on in- 
definitely trying to find a logical reason 
for wrecking our Air Force program but 
I suspect one would always come back 
to those now embarrassing campaign 
promises of something for nothing—tax 
reductions, a balanced budget, and a 
better defense, all at the same time. 
These inconsistent promises should not 
have been made all at the same time. 
They cannot be kept and are not being 
kept. Actually it is probably an attempt 
to escape the utter humiliation of having 
to request higher taxes to pay for defense 
that apparently is causing defense to 
become secondary and subordinate to 
defeatist fiscal conclusions. 

Our diplomacy has long been handi- 
capped by our military weakness. Now 
in the face of inconclusive and minor 
signs of Soviet change we throw in the 
sponge, and announce we must reduce 
defense expenditures. At the same time 
our top general in Europe warns our 
allies not to follow our example. 

We change all members of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff including one whose term 
had not expired and whose lifetime of 
honorable service entitled him to serve 
it out like the others. We announce we 
want the new Chiefs to take a new look 
at our defense build-up. But before 
they even take office the goals called 
minimum by the present Chiefs are cut 
back. Certainly some real explanation 
is due, but has not been forthcoming. I 
think Secretary Wilson was so patently 
unable to explain the effect of the cuts 
because he did not know their effect. 
The cuts were made without a study of 
their effects. Any explanation should 
include the reason for the $1,500,000,000 
increase in the proposed Army appro- 
priation along with the proposed cuts 
in the Navy and Air Force appropria- 
tions amounting to about $7 billion. If 
the Army increase is caused by the ex- 
pense of the Korean war, why are there 
no similar increases for the other two 
services which also are fighting the war? 

The following unanswered telegrams 
will bear witness to one Congressman’s 
attempt to get the facts: 

May 25, 1953. 

Gen. Omar N. BRADLEY, Chairman, Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

Gen. J. Lawron Couns, Chief of Staff, 
United States Army. 

Adm. WILLIAM M. FECHTELER, Chief of Naval 
Operations. 

Gen. Hoyr S. VANDENBERG, Chief of Staff, 
United States Air Force. 

Dear Sims: On May 21, I inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp an Air Force report 
showing the affect of the proposed budget 
cuts and reduced spending on that arm of 
the service. May I respectfully inquire 
whether or not you as (a member) (the 
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Chairman) of-the Joint Chiefs of Staff were 
consulted relative to either or both of the 
Air Force and Navy cuts and whether or not 
you either recommended such proposed cuts 
or approved same. 
Sam Yorry, 
Member of Congress. 
May 26, 1953. 
Hon. Harorp E. TALBOTT, 
Secretary of the Air Force, 
The Pentagon: 

An anonymous self-appointed spokesman 
for the Defense Department is quoted in 
Press as challenging accuracy Air Force re- 
port previously supplied tome. Respectfully 
request you send me forthwith by messenger 
copy of any other report you have showing 
affect on Air Force of proposed cuts and 
spending limitations. If no other report 
completed please inform me when it will be 
and when I may expect to receive same. The 
same unidentified spokesman says an investi- 
gation of sources of report sent to me has 
been made. I should like to know if any 
disciplinary action has been taken or may 
be taken against those who compiled and 
supplied me with the facts I requested and 
whether or not any change has been or is 
being considered in proceedures whereby liai- 
son office supplies facts in response to Con- 
gressional inquiries, - 

Sincerely, 
Sam Yorry, 
Member of Congress. 
. May 25, 1953. 
Hon. Rc-Ert B. ANDERSON, 
Secretary of the Navy, 
Pentagon: 

Navy liaison has refused to supply me 
with information and has referred me to 
you. I should like to get report showing 
effect on Navy of proposed cuts below the 
estimates in the printed budget. 

Sincerely, 
Sam Yorry, 
Member of Congress. 
May 26, 1953. 
President Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran MR. PRESIDENT: I am greatly con- 
cerned over proposed cuts in Air Force ap- 
propriation and limitation on spending. 
I respectfully request an appointment to 
discuss this matter with you at your earliest 
convenience. 

Sincerely, 
Sam Yorry, 
Member of Congress, 


To date there has been no answer to 
these telegrams, May 28, 5 p. m., except 
the following: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF STAFF, 
UNITED STATES Am FORCE, 
Washington, D. C., May 28, 1953. 
Hon. Sam YORTY, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran MR. YorTY: I wish to thank you for 
your telegram of May 25 inquiring whether 
I was consulted relative to proposed budget 
cuts and approved the same. 

I have been requested to testify before a 
congressional committee on Tuesday next 
with reference to all aspects of the new 
budget program so far as it affects the Air 
Force. In view of that fact I respectfully 
request you to permit me to withhold the 
information you request until my official 
appearance before the committee. 

Your interest in the Air Force is appre- 
ciated. 

Sincerely, 
Hoyr S. VANDENBERG, 
Chief of Staf, United States Air Force, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1953 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
date of May 22, 1953, I received the 
following unsolicited letter from one of 
our leading Brooklynites, Mr. John W. 
Hooper: 


May 22, 1953. 
The Honorable ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MULTER: The enclosed 
copy of telegram expresses my view on the 
subject of compensation for Senators, Rep- 
resentatives, and judges. 

I certainly agree that a salary of $25,000 
per year is the minimum necessary, unless 
we are going to continue to rely on getting 
persons of independent means, or those who 
would go to Washington for the value of 
the influence to be gained. While this is 
a time for economy, we should plan now 
for the best personnel in the future, so that 
we may have real economy by way of official 
representation. 

I just wonder how our Senators, Repre- 
sentatives, and Judges now make a go of it, 
under present-day conditions—they have my 
sympathy. 

Sincerely, 
J. W. Hooper. 
January 5, 1953. 
Hon. ROBERT A. Tarr, EUGENE D. MILLIKIN, 
Chairman of Senate Finance Committee, 
and DANIEL A. REED, Chairman of House 
Ways and Means Committee: 

I heartily agree at last with a proposal of 
President Truman, namely, tax relief for the 
incoming President and Vice President. I 
feel also that the salaries of all elected of- 
ficials, Federal, State, and local, should be 
exempted from the Federal income tax as 
the salaries today are much too low and 
provision for expenses equally inadequate. 

J. W. HOOPER. 


The Proposed Appropriations for the Med- 
ical Service of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, as a pref- 
ace to:my remarks on the proposed ap- 
propriation for the medical service of 
the Veterans’ Administration, I would 
like to refresh a few memories. The 
statements which follow were made 
quite recently but I am afraid a good 
many people regard them as of only 
historical interest. I quote first from 
oS iaon of the Republican Party in 

Consequently we propose * * * That the 
Veterans’ Administration should be equipped 
to provide and maintain medical and hos- 


pital care of the highest possible standard 
for all eligible veterans, 


Secondly, from the Democratic plat- 
form: 

We pledge ourselves * * * to provide the 
best possible medical care and hospitaliza- 
tion for the disabled veteran. 


From President Eisenhower’s speech 
before the American Legion during the 
campaign: 

That each of us will charge himself * * * 
that the disabled man until he is fully re- 
stored to health, no matter how long that 
may be, shall have all of the convenience 
and of comfort and what this country can 
give him that he could possibly desire. 


And from his letter to the AMVETS 
during the campaign: 

I shall exert every appropriate effort to 
achieve a Veterans’ Administration program 
for proper maintenance of its many services 
and benefits, including the best medical care 
and facilities available. In these matters, 
moreover, I shall not take merely a passing 
interest; they will be of primary concern to 
me. 


Such a display of unanimity of good 
intention would seem to insure an ade- 
quate medical program for veterans. 
But all of us know that such is not the 
case today and will not be in the future 
unless some drastic action is taken. 
Last year $40 million were cut from the 
budget of the Veterans’ Administration. 
This was prorated in the VA so that 
medical services took the bulk of the 
reduction, some $31 million. Asa result 
2,300 hospital beds were taken out of 
operation. Adm. Joel T. Boone, who is 
charged with administering this pro- 
gram, attributes the loss of the beds 
solely to the budget cut. At the same 
time, 2,500 people were discharged who 
worked at VA hospitals and many hos- 
pitals had to close their neuropsychiatric 
wards completely. Even prior to the cut 
there had been long waiting lists for ad- 
mittance to VA hospitals. A bad situa- 
tion has been made worse. 

My own State of California has now 
approximately 9 percent of the Nation’s 
veterans and 13 percent of the veterans 
of World War II who are totally dis- 
abled. It has the highest number of 
veterans of World War I and the Regu- 
lar Establishment with service-incurred 
disabilities. In the face of these sta- 
tistics and the increasing number of 
applications by veterans for hospital 
care, the number of beds available in 
California has dropped by 2,000 between 
June 1949 and December 15, 1953. It 
has been estimated that 3,000 veterans 
a month are being denied admission to 
veterans’ hospitals, a good percentage of 
these being tubercular or psychotic. 
The ramifications of these conditions are 
profoundly disturbing. A tremendous 
load has been placed on State health 
facilities which were overburdened in the 
first place. There are, for instance, 
4,600 veterans in State mental hospitals 
alone in California, 1,500 of these with 
service-incurred disabilities. Thus, the 
taxpayers of California have to assume 
an obligation which the Federal Gov- 
ernment by statute had incurred. Such 
conditions have put pressure on veterans’ 
hospitals to discharge patients who may 
be in need of further treatment. In 
California during 1951 to 1952, 1,188 
mental patients were discharged from 
veterans’ hospitals, almost 400 more than 
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the next highest State for the same 
period. There are among these veterans 
and those waiting admission to VA hos- 
pitals for psychiatric treatment indi- 
viduals who are a potential, if not an 
actual, menace to themselves, their 
families, their friends and the commu- 
nity in general. The newspapers por- 
tray only too graphically the tragedies 
that result when such demented indi- 
viduals are permitted to roam the 
streets. 

Has anything been done to remedy 
this appalling situation? In September 
1952 the Administrator of the Veterans’ 
Administration requested $16.7 million 
to carry out its medical program. ‘This 
request was turned down by the Bureau 
of the Budget on the rationale that the 
legislative history of the appropriation 
for the medical program indicated that 
Congress had not anticipated any such 
deficiency. The Administrator revised 
his estimate to $23 million and appealed 
the decision directly to President Tru- 
man. The President upheld the Bureau 
of the Budget saying he had no other 
choice under the law. In November, the 
Administrator submitted a request for 
$6 million which was to be used to staff 
new hospitals scheduled to be opened 
during the remainder of the fiscal year. 
None of this money was to restore any 
of the beds that had been eliminated 
from the established hospitals. This re- 
quest became the basis of the new ad- 
ministration’s request for supplemental 
funds early in 1953. When the supple- 
mental appropriation bill came to a vote 
on the floor of the House on February 
19, 1953, a strenuous effort was made to 
add $10 million earmarked for the res- 
toration of hospital facilities and domi- 
ciliary care. This amendment, however, 
was defeated by a vote of 201 to 180. 
Thus Congress presented a clear oppor- 
tunity to carry out the campaign pledges 
of both political parties, once again 
turned its back on the veteran, 

Congress has one more chance to save 
the VA’s medical program. The Veter- 
ans’ Administration’s request for fiscal 
1954 had been cut 300 million by the 
Truman budget. The Eisenhower 
budget calls for an additional cut of ap- 
proximately 287 million and the chair- 
man of the Independent Offices Appro- 
priations Subcommittee says his group 
will make it an even 300 million. This 
cut will reduce by 56 millions the funds 
allotted to the VA medical. services. 
Consider the damage done to the VA 
medical program by the $31 million re- 
duction last year. You can see that a 
$56 million cut will cripple the program. 
More beds will be taken out of operation, 
waiting lists will grow longer, and the 
medical care for those veterans fortu- 
nate enough to get in a veterans’ hospital 
will deteriorate. 

If we permit this to occur we not only 
dishonor our pledge to the veteran but 
we jeopardize a program that is one of 
the keystones of our national health and 
well-being. A further cut in funds for 
VA medical facilities would have far- 
reaching effects. We would be striking 
at the heart of a medical establishment 
that has been laboriously built up over 
the years. Such an organization can- 
not carry out the duties imposed upon 
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it by the Congress if we turn its funds on 
and off like a spigot. Skilled personnel 
will refuse to work in such an environ- 
ment and the loser will be the veteran. 
When the public fully realizes the import 
of such cuts, it will demand that such 
funds be restored. We will find out 
then that the small savings made at the 
expense of the Veterans’ Administration 
medical program will be negligible when 
compared with the expenditures neces- 
sary to rebuild its shattered structure. 
These cuts are dangerous economy and 
in the end we will find that they are false 
economy. 


Ike Makes an Interim Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1953 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted me yesterday, I wish 
to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an editorial published in the Daily Times 
of Mamaroneck, N. Y., titled “Ike Makes 
an Interim Report“: 

IKE MAKES AN INTERIM REPORT 


The Republican platform adopted at the 
GOP National Convention last year at Chi- 
cago urged: “Reduction of expenditures by 
the elimination of waste and extravagance 
so that the budget can be balanced and a 
general tax reduction can be made.” 

And, earlier, Dwight D. Eisenhower, speak- 
ing at Abilene, Kans., had said: “Long-con- 
tinued taxes that are only a little below the 
confiscatory level will destroy free govern- 
ment.” 

There can be no doubt that both the party 
and the candidate went on record with prom- 
ises to cut taxes. But the important point 
is that neither said this could be accom- 
plished in the first year of the new adminis- 
tration. We think there is sound reason to 
believe that President Eisenhower will still 
make his promise good. 

Remember that he did not put a deadline 
on his efforts in this direction; he did not 
pledge tax cuts as of a specific date. 

In fact, after Senator Tarr and Candidate 
Eisenhower had their famous Morningside 
Heights conference, the former explained 
the position the two took and stressed that 
there was no promise of an immediate cut 
in taxes. 

President Eisenhower on Tuesday night 
made it plain that he wants a balanced 
budget and tax reductions—but in that 
order. Commendably placing national secu- 
rity first, and pointing to the billions in 
obligated expenditures inherited from the 
Truman administration, Mr. Eisenhower 
promised that every effort of his adminis- 
tration will be toward these two goals of a 
balanced budget and a tax cut as soon as 
possible. 

That time, however, has not yet come, he 
insists. He wants certain emergency cor- 
poration taxes continued longer than origi- 
nally planned. This includes the excess- 
profits tax and the regular corporation-in- 
come tax. Also, he advocates continuance 
of lucrative excise taxes. 

But on the other hand, he recommends 
postponement of the proposed increase in 
old-age security taxes, paid by both worker 
and employer, and he is apparently willing 
soon to drop the 11 percent individual in- 
come tax increase pushed through by the 
Truman administration in 1951. These two 
cuts will produce benefits for millions, 


Altogether, we believe we may consider 
Mr. Eisenhower's expressions of last Tuesday 
evening as an interim report. Progress is 
being made, but we are not yet far enough 
along on the path to do everything now that 
we would like todo. Just a little more time, 
pleads the President, before we lighten the 
load on corporations and on retail buyers of 
excise-taxed articles. 

It does not seem to us, in view of the inter- 
national situation, that this is too much for 
our President to ask of us. 


Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 28, 1953 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, among 
all of the various sound and well-éx- 
pressed material which has been pre- 
sented to the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, one statement, in my 
judgment, stood out. In fact, I humbly 
consider it about the ablest treatise on 
controls I have ever heard or read, and 
that covers quite a lot of study. For 
the benefit of the Members of the Con- 
gress who have not heard testimony of 
Herrell DeGraff, I herewith submit for 
the Appendix of the Recorp this state- 
ment: 

CoNTROLS 
(Statement before the House Banking and 
Currency Committee, May 28, 1953) 

Mr. Chairman, my name is Herrell De- 
Graff. I am professor of food economics in 
the School of Nutrition at Cornell Univer- 
sity. I have been invited by the American 
Meat Institute to present testimony before 
your committee in opposition to standby 
price-control legislation and have gladly ac- 
cepted the invitation because I agree whole- 
heartedly with the position the institute has 
consistently maintained in opposition to 
price controls, Also to your committee I 
would like to express my appreciation for 
this opportunity to state my views for your 
consideration. My comments will be directed 
primarily against the standby price-freeze 
provisions of title VIII of S. 1081 as passed 
by the Senate on May 19, 

I wish to file with your committee this 
statement in which, while recognizing that 
inflation has serious consequences, I will 
argue— 

(a) That in time of national emergency 
of the kind envisioned in S. 1081, price in- 
creases are not wholly disadvantageous, 

(b) That direct price controls are an inept 
and worse-than-useless technique for pre- 
venting inflation—that they are a false 
crutch and an economic deceit. 

(c) That inflation can be effectively pre- 


‘vented or controlled by other less damaging 


devices, if and when the will exists for 
such prevention or control. 

(d) That the freeze provisions of title 
VIII of S. 1081, if invoked, would be in any 
circumstances an unwarranted and damag- 
ing interference with the national economy, 
and that if such a freeze were effective it 
would have precisely the opposite effects 
upon production and consumption to those 
desired in a time of emergency. 

I 

In time of emergency, when the national 
economy is under pressure for maximum 
production, a mild inflation has some highly 
desirable results. This is because rising 
prices are an enormous stimulus to greater 
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productive effort. Between 1939 and 1944, 
for example, food production in the United 
States increased one-third. The reasons were 
several. Weather conditions in those years 
were not unfavorable, so that farmers could 
lay their production plans and carry them 
out successfully. But much more important 
was that during these years the price level 
for farm products doubled. 

For 2 decades prior to 1940, farmers had 
struggled with the problems of low prices. 
Under these conditions they did not im- 
prove their farming methods as rapidly as 
our advancing agricultural science would 
have permitted. But under the stimulus of 
rising prices in the early 1940's they sharply 
expanded the use of fertilizer and improved 
seed, they bought new and more effective 
machinery as fast as it could be made avail- 
able, they adopted better soil fertility prac- 
tices and better feeding and breeding prac- 
tices with livestock. Never before in history 
had agriculture gone through such a rapid 
improvement in farming methods. In con- 
sequence food production was increased 
enough to provide for our enormous military 
requirements during the war, to provide ad- 
ditional food to be used as an international 
military and political weapon, and to pro- 
vide also for a nrorale-building improvement 
in the diet of the civilian population at 
home. It is almost certain that without the 
enormous output of food achieved by United 
States farmers during the war years the war 
could not have been brought to a success- 
ful conclusion as soon as it was. And it is 
equally certain that without rising prices 
for farm products during that time of emer- 
gency, our food production would not have 
been nearly as great as it was. 

If we had no other evidence than this of 
the benefits of rising prices, it would be an 
ample argument to the effect that rising 
prices are beneficial when all-out production 
is necessary. But it is not only farm pro- 
duction that is stimulated when prices rise, 
Higher prices are a clear call to every busi- 
ness venture to put forth more effort. Plant 
modernization is fostered. Inventory values 
rise. Debts are less oppressive. Sales 
resistance decreases. Enterprise pays out— 
any production increases. 

The majority group of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency reporting 
on S. 1081 argue that price controls do not 
have an adverse effect on production, and 
base their view on the increases in produc- 
tion experienced during World War II. 
Their argument completely misses the fact 
that the wholesale price level in the United 
States actually did rise 40 percent between 
the beginning and the end of the European 
phase of the war, and that our wartime pro- 
duction increases would not have been 
achieved without that rise in prices. If and 
when we experience anything like a similar 
national emergency again, rising price trends 
will again be essential to achieving maximum 
production. 

To be sure, some persons are hurt by 
rising prices. This is particularly true of 
those who live on fixed incomes and salaries 
which do not increase proportionately with 
the price level. Also, some property values 
are eroded and lose purchasing power—par- 
ticularly life-insurance investments, savings 
accounts, bonds, mortgages, and the like. 
On the other hand, other persons and other 
property values benefit from the inflation 
that underlies a rising price level. These 
include farmers, merchants, manufacturers, 
wage earners who find a favorable climate 
for demanding and getting higher wage rates. 
and such property values as are represented 
by equities rather than by promises to pay 
specific dollar amounts. Rising prices do 
not treat everyone alike anymore than do 
falling prices. But among those who are 
hurt personally by rising prices are some 
of our most vocal groups, such as columnists, 
commentators, schoolteachers, and even pro- 
fessors of economics, The salaries of these 
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groups seldom keep pace with rising prices— 
and in their influential and opinion-making 
comments on the effects of rising prices these 
persons tend to interpret the general effects 
on everyone in terms of the effects on them- 
selves. 

An important question in a time of na- 
tional emergency is not so much whether 
prices should be allowed to rise, but how 
much rise may occur before it becomes 
harmful. In approaching this question we 
should distinguish between the psychological 
level and the economic level. The psycho- 
logical level, at which people start to com- 
plain about the higher prices, may permit 
only a small price increase. It is normal 
and natural that the buyer in any business 
transaction would like to obtain his pur- 
chases at as low a price as possible. Con- 
sequently, rising prices may bring com- 
plaints about “high prices” very quickly, 
particularly if there is reason for people 
to believe that such complain*s may hasten 
an application of measures designed to bring 
prices down or hold them down. On the 
other hand, the economic level, the level 
of price increase at which the national 
economy would be adversely affected, is very 
much higher. Certainly the doubling of the 
wholesale price level in the United States 
between 1940 and 1948 was a stimulus rather 
than a detriment to production. And it is 
my view, that in all the discussion of price 
problems and in the application of price 
policies, we should never overlook the fact 
that production is the essential goal at all 
times, and especially so in times of national 
emergency. 

If prices are to serve their historic and 
essential function in our economic life they 
must be kept flexible. Price flexibility is 
even more critical in our economic life than 
is price stability. This important fact brings 
me to the second point I wish to emphasize. 


Arbitrary price controls as a means of com- 
bating inflation are, by themselves, ineffec- 
tual and, in fact, worse than useless. They 


attack the symptoms of inflation but do not. 


get at the cause. The price level of our 
economy is in many ways analogous to the 
temperature of the human body. A free 
price level tells us whether the national 
economy has a fever or a chill—a boom or a 
recession. We cannot indefinitely hold down 
the actual price level by price fixing any 
more than a doctor could reduce a patient’s 
fever by checking it with an inaccurate 
thermometer. 

If the price level is arbitrarily frozen in 
the face of strong inflationary pressures, 
many kinds of economic distortions are built 
up behind the artificial price dam. One of 
the first and clearest difficulties is that ar- 
tiflclally low prices are a red light to pro- 
ducers and a green light to consumers. Tra- 
ditionally in our free American society we 
have looked upon a high price as a stimulus 
to producers to produce more and a warn- 
ing to consumers that they should not or 
cannot consume as much. This is no less 
true today merely because it has become 
fashionable in some circles to criticize the 
free market as a guide to production and 
consumption. When prices are held arti- 
ficially low, consumers interpret the low 
price as an invitation to consumption and 
demand increased quantities. But to pro- 
ducers the low price is a discouraging factor 
and in consequence they do not produce 
enough to meet the full fiood of consumers’ 
demands. Hence the artificially low price, 
by discouraging production and encouraging 
consumption, does the exact opposite of 
what is essential in time of national emer- 
gency when more production is necessary 
and consumption should be reduced, 

All the price controls ever devised cannot 
alter the fact that prices have essential 
functions to perform in our society: 

First, prices tell producers how to combine 
their cost factors—whether to expand or con- 


tract their use of labor, power, machinery, 
and alternative kinds of raw materlals—and 
what products to make. Comparative 
prices—that is, the price of one product rel- 
ative to another—have told us over the years 
that we should produce more automobiles 
and fewer horses, more safety razors and 
fewer straight razors, more low-cut oxfords 
and fewer high button shoes, more vege- 
tables for human consumption and less tim- 
othy hay for horses. The relative prices ex- 
isting between one product and another, 
and constantly changing as between differ- 
ent products, still have this vital function. 

Second, prices guide the goods and services 
produced through the channels of trade, so 
that the various products are where con- 
sumers want them, when and in the form 
wanted. Artificial prices interfere with this 
flow and distort distribution. For example, 
the Nation experienced a potato famine in 
the spring of 1952. Only a part of the rea- 
son was the size of the harvest in 1951. 
Much more important was price controls 
which held potato prices artificially low and 
resulted in the 1951 crop being used up long 
before a new crop could be harvested. 

Third, prices tell consumers what and how 
much to consume. For example, when the 
relative price of potatoes is high, housewives 
normally adjust by using fewer potatoes and 
more of such alternative foods as rice and 
maccaroni. When eggs are cheap relative to 
meat, comparatively more eggs are used— 
when beef is cheap relative to pork, more 
beef is consumed—and so the adjustments 
go, throughout the interrelated uses of 
thousands upon thousands of products. 

Actually the American economy is com- 
posed of millions of interrelated prices— 
prices which are constantly in a state of flux 
and adjustment relative to each other. It 
is relative prices which tend to adjust sup- 
plies of goods and services in line with con- 
sumer demands, and to adjust consumer de- 
mands in line with supply. These adjust- 
ments are at best approximate. They are 
seldom if ever exact, because both supply 
and demand for most goods and services keep 
changing—and consequently relative prices 
change constantly toward new adjustments. 
Free and flexible prices, which means free 
and flexible markets, are the keystone of 
the most efficient economic system man has 
ever devised—a system in which willing buy- 
ers trade freely with willing sellers to the 
maximum satisfaction of each. It is an 
automatically adjusting system in which 
every citizen may be said to sit on the price- 
determining committee, and casts his vote 
as to what prices ought to be every time he 
spends or takes in a dollar. Moreover, in this 
system no one has to be paid for doing the 
job. 

But any time the price-making function is 
removed from the market place, as it is when 
price controls are put into effect, then some 
agency or committee or bureau has to assume 
the function of guiding both production and 
consumption. The automatic adjustments 
which characterize a free-price economy are 
lost. Fixed prices do not change automati- 
cally in line with the constant, and complex, 
and interrelated changes of demand and sup- 
ply. When prices are frozen a given set of 
price interrelationships existing at that par- 
ticular moment is frozen. Even though these 
are the right interrelationships at the mo- 
ment, they will not remain the right ones 
for long in a dynamic economy. And con- 
sequently both production and consumption 
become distorted—increasingly so with pass- 
ing time. And this is no less true in time of 
national emergency than in more normal 
times. In fact in a time of emergency such 
as is envisioned in S. 1081 the economy be- 
comes increasingly dynamic as it shifts into 
high gear—and under fixed prices produc- 
tion, distribution, and consumption become 
even more quickly distorted. Then, because 
of the distortions, some public agency or bu- 
reau must assume the function of guiding 
both producers and consumers who are mis- 
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guided by price interrelationships which no 
longer tell the truth. 

No matter how superbly such an agency 
may be staffed, to wish upon it the task of 
guiding the economic life of the country 
is to ask the impossible. I know that state- 
ment is strong but it is not too strong. Our 
economy, built up as it is of thousands upon 
thousands of different goods and services, 
and many millions of business transactions 
daily, is too complex for any person or any 
small group of persons even to describe. 
What we do know how to describe we do 
not know how to control. When we try to 
control what we do not understand our 
actions are certain to exceed our knowledge 
and this is an invitation to sure disaster. 
American industry and commerce is staffed 
by a host of persons with specialized knowl- 
edge of various aspects of their own opera- 
tions. When price making authority is taken 
out of their hands it has to be turned over 
to someone else. And men simply do not 
exist with the breadth of knowledge neces- 
sary to do such a job correctly and efficiently. 

None of this means that the Nation has 
to surrender to inflation. What it means is 
that price fixing is not the way to combat 
inflation. The individual prices of the many 
different goods and services we produce must 
be left free to fluctuate around the general 
price level in order to avoid serious distor- 
tions of both production and consumption, 
And this is as true in time of emergency as 
it is at any other time. Then, to avoid in- 
flation and its harmful consequences, the 
general price level may be stabilized by other 
measures than price controls. That brings 
me to my third point: 


mr 


Inflation can be controlled—or it can be 
prevented. If the will to control inflation 
exists, a failure to control it is pure negli- 
gence on the part of fiscal and monetary 
authorities. The causes of inflation are no 
mystery. They are simply an excess of money 
and spending in relation to the supply of 
goods available in the market. Such an ex- 
cess of spending power arises from deficit 
financing by government (State and local as 
well as Federal), or from an undue expan- 
sion of money and credit, or from heavy 
current consumption expenditures from past 
savings. Each of these puts additional money 
into the flow of spending without any off- 
setting increase in the quantity of goods 
available for purchase. Prices rise in con- 
sequence of this inflation of the money sup- 
ply. 

An excess of spending power is inherent 
in a time of war or defense preparation, be- 
cause people are paid for producing things 
which they cannot buy, or would not care to 
buy. Purchasing power is created in the 
production of armaments and other defense 
materials, but these products then pass to 
the Government. This would not be an in- 
flationary process if Government collected 
from the spending stream of the country 
enough in taxes to pay in full for the mili- 
tary production. The reason war and periods 
of defense preparation have so characteris- 
tically resulted in inflation is that Govern- 
ment has not put such activities on a pay- 
as-we-go basis. And yet, if monetary and 
fiscal policies were followed which would ab- 
sorb in taxes and savings the excesses of 
spending power arising from the military 
program, and which also would restrain the 
expansion of money and credit, inflation 
would be eliminated at its source. 

If economic stabilization policy were, 
through these techniques, to strike at an in- 
flationary menace at its source, then direct 
price controls would have a better chance to 
work successfully, because strong pressures 
to push prices higher would not exist. But 
by the same token direct price controls 
would not be necessary because inflation 
control would be achieved by the fiscal and 
monetary devices, Moreover, direct price 
control would be disadvantageous even in 
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these circumstances because it would still be 
true that a price freeze would freeze an exist- 
ing pattern of price interrelationships and 
thus limit the necessary flexibility between 
the prices of different goods and services. 

Anti-inflation policies during a time of 
national emergency clearly should include 
the following: 

(a) A careful scrutiny of public spending 
programs and the elimination or postpone- 
ment of every expenditure not immediately 
essential. I realize fully that this is a point 
with which everyone, and every pressure 
group in the country, will agree in principle. 
That is, agreement is general until budget 
trimming threatens to cut out projects 
favored by various groups. There is no an- 
swer to this problem of preferential demands 
except that statesmanship on the part of all 
groups must be of a high order. Budget 
trimming indeed places a difficult problem 
in the lap of legislators, but it is imperative 
with respect to every avoidable or deferrable 
expense in a time of emergency. 

(b) Enough taxes must be collected to 
cover in full the unavoidable expenditures 
of Government, including the cost of the 
emergency program—thus putting all public 
spending on a pay-as-we-go basis. By tak- 
ing as much purchasing power out of the 
spending stream of the Nation as Govern- 
ment is absorbing in goods and services pro- 
duced, the inflationary effects of defense and 
emergency programs can be largely elimi- 
nated. 

The kind of taxes used for this purpose 
is less important than that the taxes must 
be collected. However, they should be taxes 
which fall as much as possible upon the in- 
creased purchasing power created directly 
by the emergency efforts of the Nation. 
Speaking from a strictly personal point of 
view, I would prefer emergency purchase 
taxes as an important factor in the emer- 
gency tax program. By this I mean con- 
sumer excise taxes at the retail sales point, 
with the applicable rates varying from a low 
level or zero on the necessities of living to 
a high level on the more frivolous type of 
purchase. 

An argument might be made for collecting 
more taxes than are necessary to balance un- 
avoidable Government spending, and thus to 
remove from the spending stream some of the 
purchasing power that might arise from the 
private spending of idle balances and newly 
borrowed money. But again speaking per- 
sonally, I would rather see this latter type of 
potential spending restricted by purchase- 
tax rates and restrictions on the granting of 
consumer credit, 

(c) Selective credit controls should be used 
similar in type and purpose to those em- 
bodied in the recently used regulations W 
and X restricting the use of credit for con- 
sumers’ durables and housing. Credit con- 
trols of this kind are an excellent example 
of measures which may contribute to in- 
flation control but which, used alone, would 
be quite inadequate. By limiting the per- 
missible amount of borrowing for the pur- 
chase of consumers’ goods they reduce the 
volume of money that otherwise would be 
thrown into the spending stream. They do 
not, however, affect other flows of purchasing 
power such as payments to individuals aris- 
ing from armament production or spending 
from accumulated savings of the past. 

(d) Aggressive monetary policy should dis- 
courage undue expansion of bank loans, 
Proven techniques for this purpose are in 
the hands of the Federal Reserve Board, 
mainly in the form of Federal Reserve dis- 
count rates and the reserve requirements im- 
posed upon member banks. By raising the 
discount rate money is made more expen- 
sive to bankers, thereby discouraging loan 
expansion. A lesser volume of loans means a 
lesser volume of purchasing power to be 
thrown into the national spending stream. 
Likewise by increasing the reserve require- 


ments of member banks in the Federal Re- 
serve System the expansibility of bank loans 
is further limited. 

Extremely easy money policies character- 
ized most of the depression and war years, 
and were a major factor in the inflationary 
buildup. Prior to 1930, Federal Reserve dis- 
count rates were never below 3 percent and 
were at times even 6 percent or more. But 
during the currency inflation of 1933 to 1948, 
the discount rates were pushed down to 114 
and 1 percent, with a preferential rate dur- 
ing the war years as low as one-half of 1 
percent on borrowings secured by short-term 
Government securities. A standard 1-per- 
cent rate was in effect from 1937 until 1948. 
It was a conscious policy of Government 
during this time first to inflate the currency 
as an antidepression device, and later to keep 
money cheap as an aid to financing Gov- 
ernment deficits and refinancing the public 
debt. But these policies, at the same time, 
were a potent force contributing to an over- 
expansion of currency and bank deposits 
relative to available supplies of purchasable 
goods. Price inflation is an inevitable result 
of such policies. 

The record is all too clear that Govern- 
ment in recent years actually favored infla- 
tionary fiscal and monetary policies—and 
then fostered the application of direct price 
controls presumably as an offset to the in- 
flat ion of the currency. Such a combination 
of policies is nothing short of economic 
quackery. The record of direct price con- 
trols is that they were much more effective 
in holding down the official price indexes 
than they were in holding down the real 
prices people had to pay. The memory of 
many of us goes back to the black markets 
that absorbed large amounts of goods—prod- 
ucts which certainly were not sold at official 
prices. We can remember also the quality 
deterioration of everyday merchandise and 
the shifts in production from low-priced and 
serviceable to high-priced and frivolous types 
of goods. We remember the distortions and 
disruptions of both production and distri- 
bution which made liars and cheats out of 
honest people merely trying to carry on their 
normal and useful business functions, 
Moreover, we remember that wartime price 
controls did not prevent price rises but at 
best could be said only to have deferred them, 
The forces suppressed and distorted into 
black markets and quality deterioration dur- 
ing the war expressed themselves in upward 
price adjustments when the price-control 
system broke down and was abolished in 
1946. In the more recent relaxation and 
elimination of price controls by OPS we have 
not experienced similar price increases be- 
cause our economy is not now under infla- 
tionary pressure but rather is experiencing 
a softening. 

In any event, none of the economic dis- 
tortions and disruptions and inefficiencies 
inherent in direct price controls are either 
necessary or desirable. The indirect meas- 
ures by which inflation really can be con- 
trolled, if we do mean that we want to 
control it, may require more political forti- 
tude and more real leadership of the Na- 
tion. But on the other hand they can 
work. They can control inflation, and with- 
out a disruption of competitive enterprise, 
without an army of price policemen, and 
without making criminals out of honest, 
useful, and constructive citizens. 


Iv 


My final point is that direct price controls 
have worked a great disservice rather than 
a benefit to the Nation in the past. I re- 
peat that they have held down official price 
indexes much more than they have held 
down the cost of living. They have caused 
gray markets and black markets. They have 
reduced production of more desired types 
of goods and resulted in shifts in production 
to less-wanted items. They have resulted 
in quality deterioration in standard mer- 
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chandise, unequal geographic distribution 
over the Nation, and many similar disrup- 
tions in normal patterns of trade. In short, 
while promising the public a stabilized 
economy, they actually precipitated economic 
chaos. 

These are strong statements of condem- 
nation, but let him illustrate. In early 
1946 official prices reported by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics and included in the cost 
of. living index showed the retail price of 
round steak to be 42 cents a pound. But 
this figure, of course, did not include any 
allowance for black-market or under-the- 
counter charges. A study at that time by 
the American Meat Institute showed that 
such charges averaged 13 cents a pound— 
thus consumers were paying directly for 
round steak not 42 cents but 55 cents. Fur- 
thermore the official retail price did not in- 
clude the meat-production subsidies paid 
by the Government. These amounted to 
about 11 cents a pound—bringing the ac- 
tual price for round steak (ceiling price plus 
black-market markup, plus tax cost for sub- 
sidies) to 66 cents, or 40 percent above the 
ceiling. 

This is only one illustration, but each 
point on which I have criticized direct price 
controls as we have experienced them under 
OPA or OPS can be equally well docu- 
mented. Moreover, the addition of black- 
market charges, subsidy payments, and the 
like, is not the full measure of the added 
costs that the public bears under direct 
price controls. There is also the army of 
regulatory and enforcement officials who add 
to the tax burden, and an unbelievable 
mountain of paperwork piled upon legiti- 
mate business. These, too, have to be paid 
for—making official price ceilings a farce as 
a measure of the real cost of goods and 
services to the American people under price 
controls. 

Standby price controls clearly must be 
appraised in the context of this sort of past 
experience. The record under OPA and OPS 
does not generate confidence that direct price 
controls would be any more beneficial in the 
future, 

One of the several ways in which legislat- 
ing standby price control authority would 
be a disservice to the Nation is that a broken 
and discredited crutch would be handed to 
the people upon which they would be lead 
into building a false sense of security. 

Second, the existence of standby price con- 
trol powers could be dangerous through di- 
verting attention away from the more essen- 
tial indirect controls of inflation. 

Third, the threat of application—or ever- 
present possibility of application—of stand- 
by authority could be strongly inflationary 
by engendering waves of scare-buying stim- 
ulated by the mere talk of application. 

Fourth, the mere existence of standby 
power would create uncertainties which 
would adversely affect many lines of pro- 
duction—especially those involving long pro- 
duction periods, such as in the case of live- 
stock. It would be unfair to forecast ca- 
pricious application of such powers, and yet 
that risk would be present and would have 
anything but a stabilizing influence on busi- 
ness planning. Nowhere in S. 1081 are any 
criteria set forth as to what would constitute 
a “grave national emergency” under which 
the powers might be invoked. The terms 
are very general—and that is all they can be. 
But enactment of the bill into law would in 
effect place a sword of Damocles over the 
head of every farmer, every businesman, 
every landlord, and every worker, jockeying 
each one into a position where he must not 
be caught in a freeze with his prices, rents, 
or wages at a low and vulnerable point, 
He would then have to make every business 
decision not only with one eye on earnings 
and one eye on taxes, but he would need a 
third eye with which to watch the controls 
angles, 
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Fifth, in the eventuality that the standby 
price controls should be invoked, and should 
they be strictly enforced, they would bring 
back all the inherent disadvantages of a fixed- 
price economy, among which are: (a) frozen, 
inflexible, and therefore progressively er- 
roneous price interrelationships, and (b) 
the fact that artificially low prices discour- 
age production and stimulate consumption— 
the exact reverse of what is necessary in 
times of such emergencies as are envisioned 
in S. 1081. 

One is forced to ask by what logic the 
provisions of title VIII can be advocated. 
Proposing to substitute administrative deci- 
sion for the price flexibility of the market 
place is either economic absurdity or a re- 
markable egotism on the part of any who 
believe they can manage the national econ- 
omy. The administration has said only that 
the price freeze provisions would be “ac- 
ceptable,” if the Congress decided it could 
not act promptly in the event of an emer- 
gency. These are not the days of stage- 
coaches. Although the Congress might be 
in adjournment, it could reconvene in a 
matter of hours should a true emergency 
arise. In all deference I would like to 
close on the note that the competitive en- 
terprise of the Nation deserves the oppor- 
tunity to function without capricious threats 
held unnecessarily over its head, 


Going Slow on Taft-Hartley Changes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 12, 1953 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, lots of 
people in the field of labor-management 
relations are irritated by the seemingly 
slow process by which Congress is mov- 
ing on amendments to the Taft-Hartley 
Act. This is by no means an accidental 
circumstance. One of the soundest rules 
for any legislator is to make haste 
slowly”; and this is particularly true of 
programs involving questions of long- 
range consequence. 

Several months of hearings have taken 
place before the Labor Committees of 
the House and Senate but the adminis- 
tration has not yet placed its suggestions 
before either group. The many differ- 
ences in viewpoint which were, of course, 
expected have been thoroughly aired, 
and now would appear to be the time for 
a careful analysis of the history of the 
act in operation. 

A very intelligent suggestion has been 
advanced before the Senate committee. 
This proposal urges a study by a joint 
congressional commission and a panel 
of outside experts on the questions in- 
volved before taking action on any major 
changes in the law. This commission 
would also include leaders of organized 
labor and industry spokesmen who have 
taken part in the collective bargaining 
process of their own companies. 

In the light of the current successful 
negotiations in several major American 
industries, the pressure for fast con- 
sideration of amendments is off. We can 
look at the law objectively and weigh 


its success fairly without the compul- 


sion—and errors—of hasty decision, 


The Lake Pontchartrain Project 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1953 


Mr. BOGGS.. Mr. Speaker, on yester- 
day the House rejected by a narrow vote 
the amendment which I offered restoring 
funds for the vital Lake Pontchartrain 
project in Jefferson Parish, La, The 
vote on the amendment was 84 to 113. 
I watched the vote very carefully, and 
of the 113 votes against the people of 
Jefferson Parish at least 110 of them 
were members of the Republican Party. 


This is the most shortsighted vote that. 


I have witnessed since I have been in the 
House of Representatives. Its effect is 
to reject a project upon which a great 
deal of money has already been spent all 
of which will be lost if the project does 
not go forward. It affects the property 
and even the lives of thousands of people. 

At this point, I should like to incorpo- 
rate an editorial which appeared in the 
New Orleans States on Monday, May 25, 
entitled “Jefferson’s Levee.” This edi- 
torial points up the arguments that I 
have made in connection with this proj- 
ect since it was eliminated in the new 
budget. 

I also enclose a news article which ap- 
peared in the same newspaper on Satur- 
day, May 23, written by Mr. Jim Leslie, 
which very accurately recites the history 
of the project, Included with the news 
article was a very fine picture of the 
project which is the best refutation of 
the ridiculous allegation that this is a 
new project. 

The editorial and the article follow: 

JEFFERSON'’s LEVEE 

Though it may be true that when law- 
makers speak of trimming expenditures they 
usually have in mind funds for projects in 
some section of the country other than theirs, 
all demands for restoration of funds slashed 
by Eisenhower's budget men should not be 
viewed in this light. 

A case in point is the cry in Jefferson 
Parish for restoration of funds to continue 
flood-control work along Lake Pontchartrain. 

Sponsors of a movement to fight for the 
nearly $600,000 needed for the work during 
the 1953-54 fiscal year point out that the 
section, badly hit during the 1947 hurricane, 
is still vulmerable. Floods periling other 
sections of the State at the moment make 
the possibility of other storms here seem 
doubly real, 

They point out, too, that in the event of a 
flood, losses this time would run much higher 
than in 1947, for the section has built up 
considerably. 

What makes the Government’s responsi- 
bility in the matter particularly great is that 
much of the development occurred because 
of the promise of the protection levee. 
Nearly 100,000 persons now live in the sec- 
tion it would protect. 

The two best arguments of the Jeffer- 
sonians, however, are these: 

1, Actually the budget slash now seems to 
have been an administrative error, in that 
it was made in the belief that the work was a 
new project instead of being the con- 
tinuance of an existing project. 
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2. The $3 million poured into the project 
to date might just as well have been poured 
into the lake, if Congress now fails to ap- 
propriate additional funds to protect this in- 
vestment by completing the work. 


JEFFERSON FIGHTS FoR FEDERAL Am 
(By Jim Leslie) 

A storm equal in fury to the hurricane of 
1947 is about to break about the heads of 
the Federal Budget Bureau and Congress 
as the result of the cutting of funds to con- 
tinue flood-control work along the Lake 
Pontchartrain shoreline in East Jefferson. 

Metairie citizens, who saw floodwaters 
cover almost half their community in the 
hurricane, are set for a fight to the finish. 

They want $590,000 appropriated during 
the 1953-54 fiscal year to continue a project 
which has cost almost $3 million to date. 

Representative HaLe Boccs said yesterday 
he will fight for the funds on the floor of the 
House if necessary. 

And Senator ALLEN J. ELLENDER pledged, 
that “I will do my best to have the * * +, 
project put in the [Senate] bill, and I have 
promises of a good many Senators to go along 
with me.” : 

“A LOUSY TRICK” 

Metairie’s 40,000 citizens, led by Sheriff: 
Frank J. Clancy, are in agreement in con- 
demning the removal of the funds from the’ 
budget recommendations of the Eisenhower 
administration. 

Said Clancy: 

“There's nothing I can do—I'm a good 
Democrat—but I think it was a lousy trick. 
Those people are trying to take away some- 
thing that was our protection.” 

He mentioned that a $4 million express- 
way, $40 million lake causeway, new schools, 
dozens of subdivisions and new homes have 
been built or planned under the supposition 
the protection levee would be built, 

Immediately after the report from the 
Budget Bureau, the Metairie Business Asso- 
ciation, held a directors meeting and for- 
mally condemned the move. Wirés were sent 
local, State, and national officials. 


CLAIM MISINFORMATION 


“We'll fight this thing right down to the 
wire,” said Milton Seiler, president. 

Misinformation has been given as the rea- 
son for the budget cut. 

The $590,000 asked would have come from 
the flood control, Mississippi River and trib- 
utaries funds. 

An 8-foot levee—which, engineers, say, 
will settle a great deal—has been built with 
money from the flood-control general funds. 

It is the different classification of funds 
which caused the misinformation according 
to Washington reports. Officials thought the 
project “a new start.” 

But organizations and individuals in Me- 
tairie, remembering the hurricane, are tak- 
ing no chances on the budget being approved 
as it stands. 

MEETINGS SCHEDULED : 

They want the second phase of the pro- 
tective work completed. They believe storm 
would do much damage now. 

The second phase will cost about $3,150,000 
in Federal funds and $723,400 in funds of 
the Pontchartrain levee board. 

Hearings and protest meetings are being 
scheduled by such groups as the American 
Legion and the East Jefferson Development 
Association. 

The association held a hearing in New Or- 
leans April 23. The group said in a wire to 
Congressmen that “elimination of the ap- 
propriation * * * would be disastrous to 
an area of nearly 100,000 population.” 

The Legion roundly condemned the move 
in a resolution, and called for a public air- 
ing of the cut June 2. - 
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Joseph Bautsch, Jr., president of the 
Metairie Lions, said, “I believe that I can 
speak for my membership in saying we will 
oppose the reduction all the way.” 


PLANS THREE STEPS 


Bocos declared that he would take three 
steps toward provision of the money: 

1. Try to get the Civil Functions Appro- 
priation Subcommittee to reinstate the 
funds. (The body will decide within days, 
he said.) 

2. Ask the subcommittee to use funds 
saved from other engineering work on the 
project. 

3. Go on the floor of the House to ask 
for reinstatement. He said if the House 
fails to approve the addition, he will ap- 
peal to the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

“Local and Federal interests have already 
spent more than $3 million on the project,” 
Bocas said, and if the work is not com- 
pleted, all the money spent to date will have 
been wasted.” 

Boccs, along with Clancy and property 
owners, was instrumental in getting ap- 
proval for the work under the Truman ad- 
ministration. 


POPULATION DOUBLED 


Some new houses have been built in the 
shadow of the levee since the 1947 storm. 


The population has doubled and homes are 


springing up daily. 

“I don’t think the present levee would 
hold up in another storm like 1947,” said 
John S. Dedebant, 2016 Siren. Dedebant’s 
house is less than 100 yards away now; and 
he lost everything, including a 5-room 
bungalow and 35 head of dairy cattle in 
1947. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Burke have constructed 
an ultramodern home at the foot of the 
interim levee at the end of Helois Street. 

Another householder, Mrs. Bonnabel Roll- 
ing, whose home is one block away from the 
street named for her husband's great-grand- 
father, said: k 

“We would like to see the levee finished. 
We lost our entire house then. Now we've 
rebuilt and are in a comfortable house.” 

SOME IMPROVEMENTS 

Charles B. Pillion, Sr., 1515 Bonnabel, 
whose 6-room house also adjoins the in- 
terim levee, was one of the original workers 
for the project. Others included “Cap” John 
Bruning, Charles Boutall, of East End, 
Clancy, Boggs, and James Kraus of New 
Orleans’ Young Men's Business Association. 
Some safety factors in Metairie are improved 
over 1947. 

New drainage canals have been constructed 
Pumping stations have increased effective- 
ness, and a program of the Fourth Drainage 
District to overhaul the four stations is half 
complete. By next year, according to J. B. 
Davidson, drainage district chairman, the 
work of providing more than 1,200 miles of 
street ditches will have begun. 

The interim levee, although temporary, 
gives protection, 

CONSIDERABLE DEVELOPMENT 


Last January Clancy stated that lake 
waters were one-half foot higher than in 
the flood of 1947, but nobody was aware 
of it. 

An act of Congress in July 1946, resulted in 
the interim levee. Before any work was 
started, the hurricane caused disastrous dam- 
ages to the area. The original bill was re- 
viewed, and Congress, recommending an 8- 
foot levee immediately, noted that “consid- 
erable development” had taken place in the 
area. 

The hydraulic fill—dragging soil from the 
lake's bottom—that followed cost $1,440,000 
in Federal funds and $626,600 in levee board 
funds, 

An additional recommendation was made 
to protect the area against storms equal to 
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that of 1947. It would increase the levee 
from 8 feet to 10 feet, with a wider top, 
flatter slope and erosion guards. 

The second phase will not be built unless 
funds are appropriated by Congress. 

Boccs asserted the Government engineers 
consider the project most vital and that a 
representative had told the subcommittee 
that work on the project could be continued 
if Congress authorized use of savings from 
other projects. 

ELLENDER predicted that if the House 
doesn’t approve funds we will have a dif- 
ficult time when the two bills go to confer- 
ence. He said he thought the Senate bill 
would include the funds. 


Rehabilitation of Handicapped a Sound 


Investment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 25, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
the House acted wisely in restoring the 
$2.4 million cut made by the Appropri- 
ations Committee in the budget of the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. All 
of us are familiar with the wise old say- 
ing, “Don’t cut off your nose to spite 
your face.” And that, I submit, is pre- 
cisely what would have happened if this 
cut had been allowed to stand. For we 
are here concerned with a program that 
not only increases the happiness and 
usefulness of American men and women, 
but which also saves money by reducing 
dependency and increasing the ability 
to earn wages and, if you will, to pay 
taxes. 

First of all, then, it is good common 
sense to maintain this program at full 
strength. Even the cold, hard language 
of the accounts ledger dictates the 
soundness of such a policy. For remem- 
ber that any cut must be balanced 
against a debit entry on the ledger sheet 
showing the high cost to this Nation of 
disability. Through the programs of 
public assistance we can get some idea 
of these costs of disablement, which, 
during the last year, mounted to some 
$395 million and affected at least 945,000 
Americans. By program, the cost en- 
tries read: $140 million on behalf of 
140,000 disabled breadwinners—the par- 
ents of 370,000 dependent children; $92 
million for 159,000 permanently and to- 
tally disabled adults; $63 million for 98,- 
000 needy blind; and $100 million for 
178,000 disabled men and women who 
must depend upon general assistance. 
And remember that this is only part of 
the cost picture for disability in this 
country today. Allowance must also be 
made for the thousands of chonically ill 
in hospitals across the land, many of 
whom could be rehabilitated and re- 
stored to productive jobs. 

Now, on the credit side of the ledger, 
note that for an expenditure of just $33 
million—of which some $22.3 million was 
Federal money—for the program of the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 65,- 
000 persons were helped to return to use- 
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ful work and self-sufficiency last year. 
A measure of the handicaps which they 
have overcome is suggested by the record 
which shows that of this total 8,450 were 
amputees and 21,450 had other ortho- 
pedic impairments, 3,614 were blind, 
7,600 had visual defects, 5,220 had pul- 
monary disabilities, 3,900 had suffered 
mental illness, and the remaining 16 
percent had a wide variety of disabili- 
ties. All are now self-supporting wage 
earners and taxpayers. 

In the second place, this program is 
entitled to our full support in the name 
of the common defense. A task force re- 
port on defense manpower, released last 
October by the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation, called special attention to the 
need for developing the skills of handi- 
capped through retraining and recruit- 
ing procedures. In the words of this 
report: 

Achieving the goals of national mobiliza- 
tion and maintenance of a strong civilian 
economy require full and effective utilization 
of our manpower resources. Among these 
resources are approximately 2 million handi- 
capped individuals, now unemployed and, in 
many cases, supported at public expense who, 
with proper rehabilitation, training, and 
placement, can make valuable contributions 
as members of the labor force and as self- 
supporting citizens. 


This report called attention to the 
strategic importance of using the great 
improvements in scientific knowledge 
relating to various disabilities—an area 
in which the Office of Vocational Reha- 
bilitation has made important contribu- 
tions. It stressed the importance of co- 
operative action at the local, State, and 
Federal level, in achieving this goal. 
And here, too, the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation has pioneered. The em- 
phasis has been upon community pro- 
grams organized to meet special condi- 
tions. Thus, throughout the country, 
rehabilitation staffs, civic, labor, health, 
and other officials have learned that, 
when a community decides to do some- 
thing about its local disabled men and 
women, remarkable results can be ac- 
complished. 

In California, for example, a joint 
project has developed in four counties— 
known as the aid-to-needy-children 
pilot project—which is demonstrating 
the effectiveness of the team approach in 
restoring incapacitated parents of needy 
children to self-sufficiency. Meetings of 
the rehabilitation case committees have 
been marked by a high degree of enthu- 
siasm and increased understanding. 
Community interest has been stimulated 
and constructive action has resulted in 
quarters that might otherwise have re- 
mained unaware of the need. Savings 
in public funds in one county alone re- 
sulting directly from project operations 
are an estimated $2,690 monthly. The 
combined public-assistance budgets of 
those already rehabilitated in the 4 proj- 
ect areas total approximately $60,000 for 
the first year, and earnings of the reha- 
bilitated parents averaged $64 per week. 

Here again, for the purposes of this 
argument, we are concerned with dollar 
and cents savings. But let none of us 
forget the intangible values—personal, 
moral, and spiritual—which are, in my 
mind, even more essential. I refer, of 
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course, to the magnificent courage and 
determination which seems to be part of 
the process of rehabilitation. I am 
thinking of the more than 1,700 blind 
vending-stand operators and employees 
who earned in excess of $3.6 million dur- 
ing the last years under the guidance of 
the Nation’s State-Federal program of 
vocational rehabilitation. I am think- 
ing of Donald Kusterer, a physicist and 
mathematician presently engaged as a 
civilian employee of the United States 
Navy in California, where he specializes 
in mathematical problems related to 
weapon systems. Kusterer won his way 
through college to a Phi Beta Kappa key, 
typing all his papers and reports with 
one finger on his left hand. 

Let no one forget that the rehabilita- 
tion program operates on behalf of a 
group of our fellow citizens who want 
neither parades, pensions, nor pity. 
Something of their unconquerable spirit 
is revealed in the words of Ray Davis, 
public relations counsel for the Goodwill 
Industries of Indianapolis, and himself 
acrippled man. Not long ago he wrote: 

We who are handicapped have certain 
qualifications that the nonhandicapped do 
not have. 

Our absentee rate is low. 

Then the useless conversation, all the 
pearls of wisdom and culture spilled around 
offices and plants—well, this “yakitiyak” does 
not disturb the deaf. They go right on 
working. 

The lame, those orthopedically crippled 
like myself, waste little time around a drink- 
ing fountain. It’s too much trouble to get 
there, easier to stay on the job. 8 

Then there are the blind. You can fill 
their department full of sweater girls with- 
out taking their minds off their work. 

Employment of the handicapped is not a 
matter of being hardboiled nor of being 
emotional. It is a simple matter of horse- 
sense, of understanding. Just understand- 
ing a problem makes the solution much 
easier. Sometimes understanding solves 
problems, 


We are here concerned with people who 
are asking only for a chance to work— 
to make their lives useful and to regain 
the dignity which a sense of uselessness 
tends to destroy. We are concerned 
with men and women who, in addition 
to the skills they can learn, will make 
their contribution in terms of great spir- 
itual resources refined and tempered by 
adversity. As Ray Davis has said, “It’s 
a simple matter of horse sense, of under- 
standing.” 


It’s Hard To Believe the Facts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1953 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, most 
Americans are so soft hearted and soft 
headed that we just simply refuse to be- 
lieve bad things about our fellow men. 
We like to think that there are always 
extenuating circumstances or that the 
charges against people are exaggerated. 
This has been the attitude of the over- 
whelming majority of our country in 


connection with the various investiga- 
tions of congressional committees deal- 
ing with subversives in high Government 
positions under the New Deal. 

But this attitude of skepticism is final- 
ly beginning to give way to a growing 
feeling of indignation at the extent to 
which men who held important posts in 
Washington are crawling under the 
privileges granted by a Constitution 
which they were apparently ready to 
overthrow. “We do not choose to answer 
on the ground that our answer may tend 
to incriminate us” is just not good 
enough for any man who has served 
this Government. 

In the last week three men who served 
as general secretary of the National La- 
bor Relations Board, a former special at- 
torney for the Justice and Agriculture 
Departments, and an economist who had 
worked with the National Resources 
Planning Board at the White House and 
subsequently worked with the Office of 
Strategic Services, have all refused to 
say whether or not they were or ever had 
been Communists. In two of these in- 
stances, the men are among the list 
compiled by Whittaker Chambers in his 
famous “Witness.” 

We may not like it, but the facts are 
being exposed—and they show that some 
American-born men and women who 
owe everything they have attained to the 
free institutions of this Nation are sus- 
ceptible to the Communist theory which 
has suppressed freedom wherever it has 
seized control. We ought to see to it 
that these people never get a foothold 
in Washington again. 


Going It Alone in World Affairs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1953 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, no issue 
in sight on the international horizon is 
more important than the proposal made 
by Senator Tarr with respect to 
America’s relations to the U. N. Mr. 
Tart has suggested that we consider pro- 
ceeding alone in the Far East without 
regard to our allies if we cannot wind up 
the Korean war promptly. 

There can be no doubt that many 
Americans share Senator Tarr's view, 
We have become fed up with the spec- 
tacle of our friends doing business with 
the enemy, even when the enemy is fight- 
ing them. This amazing paradox of 
modern times is a reflection upon the hy- 
pocrisy of the “middle” course charted 
by some nations in their desperate strug- 
gle for self-preservation. 

Nevertheless, putting aside all the 
emotional attitudes inevitably connected 
with the present battle between East and 
West, there is no possibility of our coun- 
try severing its ties with our allies in 
this struggle. Whether we relish the 
prospect or not, we have no alternative 
other than to help each other. Nothing 
would serve the Kremlin more effectively 
than the disintegration of the alliance 
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between the United States and Great 
Britain. The control of the Mediter- 
ranean and the “unsinkable aircraft 
carrier” of Britain's home islands must 
be a key point in the defense structure 
of the West. We must retain our influ- 
ence upon this area for its vital impor- 
tance to our future and the future of the 
entire world. 


Tax Cutting: It’s Better Too Soon Than 
Too Late 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW TORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1953 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
as a part of my remarks I am inserting 
in the Recorp, under leave to extend, 
the following editorial which appeared in 
the Evening World-Herald of Omaha, 
Nebr., on Tuesday, May 19, 1953: 


Tax CUTTING: ITS BETTER Too Soon THAN 
Too LATE 


It is better to cut taxes too soon rather 
than too late. 

That was the opinion of Sumner Slichter, 
the Harvard economist, when he spoke here 
last weekend. It is the opinion of many 
other experts, including Dr. Edwin G. Nourse 
and Henry Hazlitt. 

The time of taxcutting is a lively issue 
today because of the division within the Re- 
publican Party and the administration on 
just that point. 

Chairman REED, of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, is leading the fight to cut 
taxes now, and not merely as a matter of 
Justice and the fulfillment of a campaign 
promise. He is convinced that taxcutting 
will be a spur to individual spending, will 
increase business activity and absorb goods 
just at a time when there is uncertainty and 
fear of a downturn. Moreover, he believes 
the stimulation to business will offset de- 
clining Federal revenue, and that a decrease 
in the rate of taxation, corporate and per- 
sonal, actually has a good chance of increas- 
ing the Government’s total revenue. 

This is substantially what Dr. Slichter said 
in Omaha. However, he placed the em- 
phasis on the increase in personal incomes 
which would result from a tax cut, and said 
he doubted if the spur to business would 
have an immediate impact on Federal rev- 
enues. 

Both Mr. Slichter and Mr. REED stress the 
idea that it is healthier for the economy to 
have the money in the hands of the people 
at this crucial time than in the hands of 
the taxgatherer. 

Ten billions cut from personal income-tax 
payments means an increase of nine billions 
a year in the demand for consumer goods, 
says. Dr. Slichter. He bases this conclusion 
on statistics that show Americans spend 90 
cents of each dollar and save 10 cents. 

And it is better, argues this authority, to 
have this money flowing into the people's 
hands before a recession gets under way, 
rather than to let the trouble come and then 
cut the tax rates. Hence his conclusion that 
a tax cut too soon is better than one too 
late. 

President Eisenhower has not yet taken a 
clear stand on the timing of a tax redue- 
tion, except to say that a balanced budget 
should come first. Since Senator Tarr ap- 
pears to have been won over to the idea of 
delaying the scheduled cut in corporation 
excess-profits taxes it may well be thet the 
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administration is inclined to the later rather 
than the sooner school of tax cutting. In 
any event the taxpayers will probably know 
the official administration view after Mr. 
Eisenhower's speech tonight. 

Whichever way the administration chooses 
to throw its weight, however, it cannot 
change the economic facts of the matter. If 
the President and Congress miscalculate the 
timing of the tax cut the consequences to 
the country’s prosperity could be serious. 
The weight of evidence, we think, is on the 
side of immediate tax reduction. 


What Americanism Means to Me 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1953 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
best defense against communism is a 
clear, understandable concept of what 
Americanism really means. 

Webster’s dictionary defines Ameri- 
canism as the “attachment or loyalty to 
the United States, its traditions, inter- 
ests, or ideals.” 

It follows that a knowledge and un- 
derstanding of these principles, tradi- 
tions, and ideals for which our Nation 
stands is essential in our grim battle to 
destroy the false claims of Communist 
tyranny. 

The following article which recently 
appeared in the Hollywood Legionnaire 
by Jesse H. Allard, adjutant of Holly- 
wood Post, No. 43, of the American 
Legion, entitled “What Americanism 
Means to Me,” is an excellent statement 
on this subject. 

In simple, forceful language, Mr. Al- 
lard has voiced what we of the United 
States really mean when we use the term 
“Americanism”; : 

WHAT AMERICANISM MEANS TO ME 
(By Jesse H. Allard) 

If I understand Americanism as it is be- 
lieved in by the average American citizen, it 
means— y 

A belief based upon reasonable knowledge 
of the fundamental history of the American 
people, their early beginnings and early 
struggles, their faults and failures, as well 
as their fundamental virtue and sterling 
character, their progress and their humanity, 
their wisdom, humility, and ingenuity which 
has created over the years of progress a Na- 
tion from out of a wilderness; a social and 
economic commonwealth without parallel 
in the entire world of men. 

A belief in the basic fundamental laws of 
man as defined in the Bill of Rights, the 
Declaration of Independence, and the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

It means tolerancə of human fallacy, the 
natural phenomenon of democracy without 
prejudice to improvement and progress and 
an appreciation of the preponderance of good 
which so far outweighs human fallacy and 
error, 

It means the right of individuals, regard- 
less of religion, creed, race, or color, to live 
their own lives on the level or scale to which 
they are best adapted socially and economi- 
cally, with the opportunity for improvement 
from any level or scale by the simple exercise 
= initiative and the intestinal fortitude to 


It means the right of an individual to wor- 
ship or not to worship as his conscience dic- 
tates, the right to vote or voice his personal 
opinions on any political candidate, political 
issue, or idea, 

It means freedom to think and freedom to 
write what you think, so long as the expres- 
sion is not contrary to the fundamental con- 
cepts of Americanism or in conflict with the 
common law of morality and decency. 

It means that we are living in a country 
where men of the caliber of Washington, Lin- 
coln, and Patrick Henry can be statesmen, 
and a Nathan Hale willingly becomes a mar- 
tyr to the cause of freedom. It means that 
since the early days of the Revolution a citi- 
zens’ army has inevitably arisen to defend 
with their lives the rights and the privileges 
to which they have been born, or it has be- 
come their privilege to be accepted by volun- 
tary adoption. It means that a man may be 
born poor, or as an immigrant he may enter 
without his station becoming a deterrent to 
his attainment of social, economic, or politi- 
cal elevation. 

It means that law is more potent than 
force and that justice, though sometimes 
blind, can still survive and become a living 
force in the life of any individual. 

It means that there is hope for many 
homeless and succor for the oppressed of 
many lands. 

It means capital and labor as a potent 
force and coalition for economic unity that 
our vast resources of materials may be de- 
veloped into benefits contributing to our so- 
cial progress and economic security through 
the medium of exchange, a combination 
which has created our industrial might. 

It means citizen responsibility to the com- 
munity and to the State and to the Nation, 
and the performance of that duty in daily 
measure in accordance with your individual 
understanding of duty. 

It means home and children and your own 
fireside at the end of the day’s work, with 
freedom from fear, and it is the bright hope 
of tomorrow. 


Memorial Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1953 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, 
Saturday is Memorial Day, and all 
Americans will pause in their labors to 
honor our heroes of the great wars. 

We honor not only the brave men who 
died in Korea, but also in World War I 
and World War II and in the Spanish- 
American War. 

We pay tribute to every American who 
has died in patriotic service, and heroes 
of the Gray as well as the Blue. 

In that spirit I am glad to have the 
honor of inserting in the Recorp some 
lines of verse by a constituent of the 
Second District of Oklahoma, Mr. Joe 
Hardin, of Henryetta: 

Lest WE FORGET 

As our long train of ages are gliding away, 
let us give great honor to our faithful ones 
who wore the gray. 


We are the sons of the United Confederate 
Veterans, 
Who wore their uniforms of gray; 
And marched away to defend their 
Country on April’s golden sunny day. 
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They kissed the lips of kith and kin, 
And goodby to their friends that came in; 
They shouldered their muskets and marched 
to Old Fort Sumter on April twelfth, 
"sixty-one; 
And there is where the cruel Civil War 
begun. 


Our good old Jefferson Davis, his immortal 
Name with us will never die, 

It will remain with us a token, 
As the rainbow is the token in the sky. 


They talk about the five-star generals, 
But let us remember Robert E. Lee: 

He was the best of all the generals 
The whole world did agree. 


Now we come to General Thomas Jackson, 
A great general among them all; 
General Girard Bee said, “Look at 
3 Jackson; he stands like a stone 
wall.“ 


Our good old Southland. 
Rich with its faithful sons, 
Will p rere many battles on foreign 
and, 
Until democracy is won, 


All you sons of the blue and gray, 

Who have fought on foreign land, 
Help us bestow great honor, 

To our grand old Confederate band. 


No partiality have we shown, 

We have honored the faithful gray; 
And all should agree with us, 

That they were the saviors of our ; 
True democracy we have and hold today. 


An Embarrassing Position for the 
Republican Party 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1953 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I am inserting as a part of my 
remarks the following editorial which 
appeared in the Evening World-Herald 
of Omaha, Nebr., on Wednesday, May 
20, 1953: 


An EMBARRASSING POSITION FOR THE 
REPUBLICAN PARTY 

Before the Democrats left the driver’s seat 
in Washington they adopted a schedule for 
Federal tax reduction. This included three 
notable dates, to wit: 

July 1, 1953, when the so-called excess- 
profits tax was to be wholly abandoned; and 

December 31, 1953, when individual in- 
come-tax rates were to be reduced, on the 
average, about 11 percent; and 

April 1, 1954, when the corporation income 
tax rate was to be cut from 52 percent to 47 
percent, and excise taxes were to be reduced, 

Bills providing these tax cuts were passed 
by a Democratic Congress and signed by the 
Democratic President. Regardless of what 
the politicians’ intentions may have been, no 
matter whether they had in mind that this 
timetable would have to be changed later, 
this is the record. 

However, despite this belated sop offered 
by the Democrats, the people last November 
chose a Republican President and Congress, 
Beyond question the fact that the Republi- 
can platform, candidates, and speakers 
pledged that they would balance the budget 
and cut taxes had a great deal to do with the 
decision. The voters appeared to feel that 
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the Republicans would be more trustworthy 
in such matters than the Democrats had 
been. 

So far as the people are aware there has 
been no change for the worse in this coun- 
try’s domestic or foreign affairs since last 
November 4. No new crises have arisen 
which would require greater Federal spend- 
ing. If anything, international tensions 
have somewhat relaxed in the past 6 months. 

Yet President Eisenhower last night rec- 
ommended that— 

1. The excess profits tax be continued at 
least until next December 31, and 

2. There be no reduction in the individual 
tax rate at this time, as some Republican 
Members of Congress had proposed, and 

3. Corporation taxes and excise taxes be 
continued on the present basis beyond next 
April 1. 

If this program should be followed by the 
Congress, the Republican Party will be in 
the strange and awkward position of having 
provided no tax relief in its first year of 
responsibility, and of having repealed about 
half of the tax cut which was voted by the 
Democrats. 

This situation, if it eventuates, will be ex- 
ceedingly embarrassing to the Republicans 
in 1954. But what is vastly more important, 
it will delay—perhaps for critical months or 
years—the lift, the shot in the arm, which a 
tax reduction would surely give to the 
American economy. 

President Eisenhower's views on this sub- 
ject were the same last night as those ex- 
pressed in his state of the Union message. 
Tax relief will be warranted, he opines, only 
when, as and if the budget is balanced. 

This is certainly a defensible stand, one 
in which a great many Amerjcans will sup- 
port the President. 

But— 

Is a maximum effort being made to bring 
the budget into balance? 

As matters now stand, foreign aid is the 
difference between balance and unbalance. 

Has this program been reviewed in the 
light of recent developments? Have the 
President's advisers in the State Department 
reflected on Great Britain’s repudiation of 
American foreign policy? Have they pon- 
dered the significance of recent Communist 
gains in France? 

Have they given any thought to the 
changeless truth uttered by candidate Eisen- 
hower during the campaign, that America’s 
safety depends primarily upon her own in- 
ternal strength? 

The United States lived happily and in 
Telative security for something like 136 
years without giving away its taxpayers’ 
money to any foreign power. It may be that 
the sun would not fall from its orbit or the 
Republic totter on its foundations if the 
Republican Party were to return to that 
ancient policy in 1953. 

At any rate it is in this field that Con- 
gress has an opportunity to do what Presi- 
dent Eisenhower still evidently wants to do— 
balance the budget. And also to do what 
he now feels is impossible—to ease the 
crushing burden of taxation. 


Loyalty Procedure Should Be Uniform 
and Fair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to direct attention to the following 


letter and to make a brief statement 
concerning it: 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, May 18, 1953. 
Hon. SAMUEL WILLIAM YORTY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CONGRESSMAN: This is in response 
to your letter of May 12, 1953, to the Attor- 
ney General. You inquire whether under the 
new security order (Executive Order 10450) 
an employee can get a copy of a transcript 
of his hearing only if he pays for it. 

Section 9 (j) of the Sample Security Reg- 
ulations, Department of Justice Draft, April 
23, 1953, provides that “the employee or his 
counsel shall be furnished, at reasonable 
cost, a copy of the transcript of the hear- 
ing.” However, both Executive Order 10450 
and Public Law 733 of August 26, 1950, upon 
which it is based, place responsibility for 
administering the security program on the 
head of each department or agency of the 
Government. The sample regulations dis- 
tributed by the Department of Justice are 
merely an aid to the departments in estab- 
lishing security programs as provided by the 
order. The content of its own regulations is 
the responsibility of each department. Ac- 
cordingly, adoption of the provisions of sec- 
tion 9 (j) is in the discretion of each depart- 
ment and agency. I have been advised that 
a number of them intend to make a tran- 
script of each employee's hearing available 
to him without cost. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. LEE RANKIN, 
Assistant Attorney General, Office of 
Legal Counsel. 


Mr. Speaker, by way of explanation 
I should like to point out that Public 
Law 733 of the 81st Congress and Execu- 
tive Order 10450, the act and order regu- 
lating loyalty hearings, do not expressly 
or by implication require uniform trial 
procedure nor uniformity with respect 
to the payment for transcript of hear- 
ings. 

It would seem to be much more de- 
sirable from a practical administrative 
point of view if all the departments were 
required to adopt uniform trial proce- 
dure and if all the departments were re- 
quired to furnish copies of the transcript 
of the hearings free to the accused em- 
ployees. 

The furnishing of transcripts free 
would not be a departure from former 
procedure; in fact it would be only a 
continuation of the practice under reg- 
ulations in force prior to the issuance of 
Executive Order 10450. See 5 CFR 
220.3 (e). 

The lack of uniformity in procedure 
may easily lead to situations that may 
be exceedingly unfair to employees in 
identical situations. 

There is hardly any need to labor the 
point that the requirement that an em- 
ployee pay for an extensive transcript 
of his loyalty hearing may work a very 
great hardship. Many of these em- 
ployees are working at exceedingly low 
salaries. They may have been off the 
payroll during the period of the hear- 
ing and they may have been subjected 
to additional expense in attempting to 
refute the charges preferred against 
them. Denial of a free transcript may 
very well be tantamount to denial of a 
reasonable opportunity to properly pre- 
pare objections to any findings resulting 
from the testimony adduced at the hear- 
ings. Arbitrary and unfair department 
heads whose decisions are most apt to 
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be open to question are also the ones 
most apt to use their discretionary 
power to deny their employees free 
copies of the transcripts of the pertinent 
hearings. 


Address of Hon. Brooks Hays, of Arkan- 
sas, at the American Baptist Conven- 
tion, Denver, Colo., May 23, 1953 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 28, 1953 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr, 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
sert in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
speech by our colleague, Hon. BROOKS 
Hays, of Arkansas. His subject was 
Building a Christian World. This 
speech was delivered in my congressional 
district in the city and county of Denver 
at the American Baptist Convention, 
which had assembled for their national 
meeting. The reports from my district 
indicate that our colleague made a 
worthwhile impression and contributed 
much to the convention. The speech 
is as follows: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the con- 
vention, my heart was warmed by the in- 
vitation to speak at this convention. Tech- 
nically I am not a member of the convention 
or entitled to present credentials from a 
participating church, for my membership is 
in the Second Baptist Church of Little Rock, 
Ark. I am a Southern Baptist. As your 
guest, therefore, may I attempt to tell you 
how profoundly grateful I am for the op- 
portunity to have a share in this important 
convention's proceedings. And I should add 
that my residence in Washington during the 
sessions of Congress has given me the rare 
privilege of associating myself with the 
Calvary Baptist Church and its beloved pas- 
tors Clarence Cranford, Idris Jones, and W. S. 
Abernethy. These ties have given me an ap- 
preciation of this convention's spirit and its 
strength. 

Perhaps it would be in order to say just 
a word about the relationship of our two 
bodies, the American and the Southern Bap- 
tist Conventions. I am happy that in spite 
of every obstruction, the talk of a closer 
relationship between our conventions per- 
sists. It is bound to bear fruit. It is not 
necessary that we think in terms of an 
amalgamation, though if we are ingenious 
and far-visioned enough, that should be the 
ultimate goal. Of chief importance is the 
recognation that we have a common task, 
that we owe it to our mission in the world 
to avoid costly duplications of effort and the 
irritations that arise over rivalries. If you 
fear that Southern Baptists are not cordial 
enough to the idea of a closer relationship, 
I hope you will find consolation in this 
notable fact: In each convention in which a 
noncooperative point of view has been ex- 
pressed, when parliamentary moves have 
been made to close the door to cooperation 
with you, influential and eloquent voices have 
been raised, generally with real effectiveness, 
to keep the door open. Perhaps in our gen- 
eration the basis for harmonious and united 
functioning can be laid. 

It will help us to study the experience of 
the one agency which represents the major 
Baptist bodies. I refer to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Public Relations which is render- 
ing one of the most significant services in our 
country today. And I give it that appraisal 
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not merely from the standpoint of our de- 
nominational interests but as a movement 
dedicated to good government and the real- 
ization of Christian ideals in political society. 

I speak to you, of course, as a member 
of the profession of politics. All of my 
adult life has been devoted to political nur- 
suits. My calling is an honorable one, 
but we stand in desperate need of the help 
that the Christian community, and only the 
Christian community, can render, This is 
the relationship I want to speak of tonight, 
and of course I have in mind a marshaling 
of spiritual power that encompasses more 
than our denominations. The present world 
tasks are too great for Baptists, they are 
too great for the United States Government. 
They are not too great for a united and dedi- 
cated Christianity. 

As a professional worker in Government, 
may I speak of what we do to build indi- 
vidual integrity as the first essential in this 
business of making ours a Christian society, 
Ernest Hocking put it well when he said, 
“It is only religion reaching the ultimate 
solitude of the soul for which our pleasing 
amiabilities are but husks that can create 
the unpurchasable man, and it is only man 
unpurchasable by any society that can cre- 
ate the sound society.” 

We live in a spiritual world. Its final 
values can be described only in terms of 
an individual soul. I suppose in any gen- 
eration the most important business of 
Christian is conditioning the world for 
a favorable verdict in the soul struggle that 
every man and woman experiences, but re- 
ligion must have its social expression. The 
constant urge to contribute something to 
the building of a Christian world does not 
impair our emphasis upon individual deci- 
sionmaking and individual growth. There 
are many specific illustrations of my point. 
We must save our youth, and young people 
are in greater trouble, perhaps, than at any 
time in all our history. The threat of war 
interferes with the planning of their lives. 
Pagan practices at home confuse them and 
disturb them. Incidentally, no func*ton of 
Government is more important than the 
handling of offenses by young people. The 
idea of punishment must be subordinate 
to guidance, and every young offender’s sin 
must be viewed in relation to the sin of 
neglect which all of us must share, I am 
not sure that we are doing very well at 
this job. This is one of the areas in which 
we Christians must operate with devotion 
and with a proper sense of our church 
and governmental responsibilities. Last year 
there were 1 million juvenile delinquents— 
or perhaps it would be more correct to say 
that there were 1 million victims of adult de- 
linquency, parental and otherwise. This 
problem will not be soved by a precise and 
professionalized administration of statutory 
law. The law of love is involved. 

You will pardon me if I seem to be speak- 
ing now in terms of the State’s welfare and 
the State’s survival. It is only natural that 
one with the heavy responsibility that Mem- 
bers of Congress must carry in this time of 
peril, should hope that the mighty power of 
organized religion will be used for the purg- 
ing of our social and political life of its evils. 
If we had only our denominational interests 
to conserve I think we might well expend 
energies here, for the ancient ideal of a free 
church in a free state was attained only be- 
cause the relationship of mutual helpfulness 
was recognized, 

Though it may appear patronizing, let me 
say in all honesty as a part of this testimony 
that my first lessons in political science were 
in a little Baptist congregation in the Ozark 
foothills. There I witnessed and had inter- 
preted to me experiences in a small Christian 
society, things that have influenced me 
throughout my political life. The ideal of 
equality, for example, beautifully stated in 
our Nation’s basic documents and sustained 
by our political system, is of spiritual origin, 


I learned it best not in a textbook but in a 
Baptist church. There sat with us on the 
third pew of the little church the woman 
who did my mother’s washing—Miss Helen, 
mother called her. Now Miss Helen sat on 
that pew not because my parents graciously 
invited her to share the seat with us, though 
they were capable of that kind of gracious- 
ness, but because in that congregation Miss 
Helen had status. She was there in her own 
right. She could not preside as my mother 
did over the Missionary Society, nor could 
she give anything like as much to the church 
treasury as my father. But in the determi- 
nation of the little congregation's policies 
her voice had equal weight with theirs. It 
remains today, Miss Helen sitting in that 
pew with them, an authentic symbol of the 
Christian ideal of equality. May we Bap- 
tists never lose it. 

Still another test of the Christian char- 
acter of a society is the concept of political 
power maintained by those who wield it, 
and under our form of government this 
means the people. They have wisely chosen 
to delegate portions of that power, but the 
ultimate control is theirs. We Baptists have 
stood by that principle through the ages. 
We believe with John Locke that there can 
be no government of and for the people un- 
less there be government by the people. 
Men of faith are not frightened by the tre- 
mendous implications of this principle. We 
believe that this experiment in popular gov- 
ernment will succeed because it is based 
upon an exalted idea of man’s capacity for 
self-government, The religious corollary is 
well expressed by William Temple: “Since we 
cannot renounce power, we must consecrate 
it.” : 
You see, I am attempting to enumerate 
here the qualities in human government that 
have a spiritual origin. Many political 
craftsmen in the past have worked sincerely 
for justice and right dealing, but only the 
wisest and best have recognized the rela- 
tionship of religion to the quest for perfect 
justice, have understood the relationship of 
justice and love—that when either is lacking, 
neither is possible, If we determine to pro- 
vide for each person more than his due be- 
cause he is God’s creature, then perhaps we 
will achieye the requirements of justice— 
by attempting to do more we shall at least 
give him his due. This is the law of love. 
It is the language of religion but it is the 
most important force in human society. In 
the community of nations it must have a 
more powerful expression if the Christian 
civilization that we know is to survive. It 
would help if, like the sons of Issachar, we 
might have an understanding of our times. 
We teach the timelessness of the Christian 
gospel, but precious values will be lost if we 
do not find effective ways to apply it in these 
times. 

There is hopefulness in the fact that many 
on both sides of the line that divides church 
and state seem fully aware of the relation- 
ship under modern conditions between re- 
ligion and politics. It is the responsibility of 
the Congress to determine those policies that 
will give us a nonviolent, peaceful, orderly 
society, but with justice and liberty. We be- 
lieve this is an attainable ideal, but spiritual 
perception is required if the work is to be 
done well. 

Among the most important people in the 
Government today are those in the State 
Department charged with diplomatic duties. 
They are the modern peacemakers, the chil- 
dren of God. They support our four-pronged 
foreign policy, having primary responsibility 
for three of the four approaches: diplomatic, 
economic and psychological. Only military 
operations lie outside their sphere of action. 
As loyal and professional fighters for peace 
they should be respected as defenders of the 
Nation just as our soldiers in uniform, and 
we must try to help them. When one of the 
new Assistant Secretaries of State asked me 
recently for suggestions for improvement in 
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our psychological warfare, for example—and 
I wish there were another term for it, it is 
the propaganda division of our Government 
in this struggle for the minds and hearts of 
men—I advised him among other things to 
consult church leaders. Our missionaries 
have given us the best information we have 
regarding the point of view of millions of 
people of other lands. Our Nation's leader- 
ship is not merely industrial and military, 
it is moral and intellectual. Christian Amer- 
ica does have a mission in the world. The 
church is not by reason of this interest in our 
country’s program of world rehabilitation 
and peacemaking a mere instrumentality of 
foreign policy, an agent of the political state, 
There are other ends to serve. But by mak- 
ing and keeping our country’s aim a Christian 
aim in the world we are serving patriotic 
ends. 

We must refute the impression that there 
is some conflict between patriotism and 
sound internationalism. As Bishop Hughes 
said of Samuel F. Smith, who was not only 
author of our national hymn, America, but 
also the church’s great missionary hymn, 
The Morning Light Is Breaking, the Darkness 
Disappears, there is room in the heart for 
both the patriot and the internationalist. 

Now it would not be in the interest of 
either our denominational programs, partio- 
ularly the missionary enterprise, or the gov- 
ernmental activities which are designed to 
preserve freedom in the world, for us to have 
a formalizing of the relationship. It would 
be well, however, for us to recognize that 
there is a borderland which must be jointly 
occupied if the causes which we serve to- 
gether are to be served well. Here is one 
good illustration of this requirement; Noth- 
ing has stirred the Christian conscience any 
more than the plight of starving people, and 
in the postwar period the problem of reliev- 
ing hunger was a staggering one. Among 
other things the Government of the United 
States provided free ocean freight for food 
sent abroad by church and private groups, 
I believe that this amounted to about $4 mil- 
lion expense to the Government, but with 
that relatively small amount, around $75 
million worth of food was sent to Western 
Europe alone. We adopted the same pattern 
for aid to India, 

Our point-4 operations are also vitally re- 
lated to the church programs abroad. This 
is a nonpartisan program. In fact, it be- 
came point 6 in President Eisenhower's pro- 


_ gram, so whether it is called point 4, point 6, 


or technical assistance, it is essentially a 
Christian service entitled to the support of 
all who are concerned about the physical 
well-being of the people of underdeveloped 
areas, 
At the same time we must be on guard 
against giving false impressions of our pur- 
in the world. Some who are no longer 
isolationists in their thinking, who recognize 
that we have become involved in the affairs 
of other nations and continents—in other 
words, that the concept of safety in physical 
separation is no longer valid—would never- 
theless swing us to the other extreme, the 
policy of making decisions without reference 
to the views or vital concerns of other na- 
tions. This is a spiritual isolationism. 
They would withdraw us from the decisions 
that are so significant for the world and 
create an indifference here to the views and 
aspirations of others. This attitude—which 
I am glad to say is still not widespread— 
would eventually carry a sense of superiority 
into world councils that would make it im- 
possible for us to live in Christian fellow- 
ship with other nationalities. With this 
fallacy we could never share in extending 
the ideal of “government by consent of the 
governed,” a principle that we should share 
with all. This idea of man’s capacity, with 
all his frailty and his need of redemption, 
is so fundamental that we must stand for 
it with the persistent attitude of Christians 
before all the world, 
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We must help create an atmosphere of 
good will for the relieving of tensions. Some- 
thing comparable to the Quakers’ “sense of 
the meeting” is needed. I think this idea 
was in Dr. E. S. Griffith’s mind in his new 
book on Congress. He believes that in 
adopting ethical standards for discussion 
and reaching decisions based on honorable 
compromise we serve this ideal. He calls it 
“goyernment by consensus.” If the spirit 
of friendliness and good will might prevail in 
all public discussion, it would be much 
easier to work out good laws and effectively 
enforce them. It is possible to have such 
a spirit and when we achieve it there will be 
less gloating by some that “we got our way” 
and fewer grievances by others that “we were 
denied our rights.” Perhaps this was im- 
plicit in the 19th century doctrine of some 
of our southern statesmen of “concurring 
majorities,” though I think that doctrine 
rested too much upon legalistic reasoning 
rather than Christian philosophy, a mistake 
some political spokesmen of today tend to 
make. Only Christian idealism can make 
popular government work satisfactorily. 

“Government by consensus” is a logical 
product of “government by consent of the 
governed.” ‘Truth is not ascertained by ma- 
jority vote, but God's voice is ultimately 
echoed in the people’s voice—if not in spe- 
cific decisions, at least in the trends toward 
a just and better life on this planet. Else 
how could we hopefully pray, “Thy will be 
done on earth as it is in heaven“? 

There are practical ways of achieving a 
Christian peace. We must stand by the 
United Nations. It is only a beginning and 
it has weaknesses which must be corrected, 
but the hopes and the imagination which 
produced it must be retained. Until Russia 
joins us in a more faithful devotion to the 
Ways of peace and justice in the world and 
accepts the universal principles that assure 
them, we must build within the framework 
of the United Nations a fellowship that is 
restricted and limited but essential for sur- 
vival. We must, in other words, identify 
ourselves with nations that are, in their 
political policies, devoted to the things for 
which we stand, the ways of freedom and 
justice and human service. This justifies 
the North Atlantic Alliance and the Pan 
American organization. These treaty ar- 
rangements have moral significance. They 
bring us into effective and practical defense 
operations against potential aggression that 
might result from materialistic and anti- 
religious forces. 

I do not believe that war is inevitable. 
And the best hope that aggression can fi- 
nally be mastered, just as many other evils 
of the past have been conquered, springs 
from our Christian faith. It is a race be- 
tween tyranny and freedom, between pagan- 
ism and the Christian way. This is the hour 
for rededication and a nationwide recommit- 
ment to the ideals that alone assure the good 
life for all. 


Gray Versus Gray on Whether Additional 
Funds Are Needed for Veterans’ Med- 
ical Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1953 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 25 the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Tragung] had inserted in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REconp his extension of remarks 


under a heading which I feel is mis- 
leading. He entitled his epistle “Gray 
Versus CEDERBERG on Whether Additional 
Funds Are Needed for Veterans’ Medi- 
ical Program.” 

More appropriately he might have 
called his statement “Gray Versus Gray 
on Whether Additional Funds Are Need- 
ed for Veterans’ Medical Program.” 

Certainly as a new Member of this 
House I lay no claim to having unusual 
knowledge of my own on this subject; 
and therefore I am guided by statements 
of those I assume to be responsible Gov- 
ernment officials who make information 
available to Members of Congress. 

I repeat, there is no controversy inso- 
far as I am concerned with respect to 
providing adequate medical and hospital 
care for our needy and disabled service- 
connected veterans. I say these men are 
entitled to the best care we can give 
them. When it comes time to vote we 
must base our judgment in part on state- 
ments of those who have been placed in 
positions of authority in connection with 
this program. 

Therefore, if General Gray, the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs, appears 
before a group of Congressmen who 
voted against the Teague amendment in 
the belief that it would merely have 
added to a carryover balance at the end 
of the fiscal year and then and there 
substantiates their thinking by telling 
them he would have carried over about 
$18 million and then if this same General 
Gray is asked for a statement on the 
subject by the author of the Teague 
amendment and says something else, it 
is clearly not Gray versus CEDERBERG 
but Gray versus Gray. 


STATEMENT PROVES MY ARITHMETIC CORRECT 


The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
TEAGUE] also takes exception in his re- 
marks to my arithmetic but, ironically, 
by including General Gray’s letter in his 
remarks, has proved that the old-fash- 
ioned formula that 2 and 2 are 4 still 
holds good and that in applying that 
rule of mathematics to General Gray’s 
statements, my addition is correct after 
all. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
TEAGUE] said in the RECORD: 

Mr. CEDERBERG indulged in some arithmetic 
of his own and came to the conclusion that 
had the Teague amendment been adopted 
there would have been about $18 million 
unspent carryover in the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration appropriations at the close of the 
fiscal year. 


Well, now, let us stick to the contents 
of Mr. Teacue’s extension of remarks 
on page A2897 of the Appendix. of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. On the same 
page where you find the reference to my 
arithmetic he included a letter addressed 
to him by General Gray. 

What does General Gray say? The 
last paragraph of his letter includes the 
following statement: 

The unobligated balance as of June 30, 
1953, in the appropriation “Administration, 
medical, hospital, and domiciliary services” 
is currently estimated as approximately $8 
million. The appropriation of an additional 
$10 million would have increased this bal- 
ance if such funds were made available con- 


ees upon the reactivation of hospital 
eds. 
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So I ask you whether my arithmetic is 
some special variety or whether it is the 
kind taught in the little red schoolhouse. 
After all in arriving at the $18 million 
sum, I added the figures of General Gray 
and so I thank my colleague for sub- 
mitting this letter from General Gray 
verifying what several of us in the Mich- 
igan delegation have contended. 

GRAY SUBSTANTIATES GRAY 


During his remarks the gentleman 
correctly quotes from my previous ad- 
dress wherein I said: 

This should make it crystal clear to all 
veterans that the Teague amendment would 
not have altered one iota the veterans’ hos- 
pital program, that it would have accom- 
plished nothing for the veterans and there- 
fore it was properly rejected. 


Now let us refer again to General 
Gray’s letter to the author of the Teague 
amendment. He says: 

If these additional funds were appropri- 
ated for the reactivation of hospital beds, 
they could not be used unless the funds in- 
cluded in the budget for the fiscal year 1954 
now before Congress were increased to pro- 
vide for the continuance of these facilities 
subsequent to June 30, 1953. 


Here you see the Administrator admits 
they could not have been used “unless.” 
The qualification to which he tied this 
proposal has not even yet developed, 
with only 30 days remaining in the fiscal 
year and he well knew the qualification 
which he attached, even if acted upon 
favorably, could not have been developed 
in time for him to obligate the $10 
million. Therefore his “could not have 
been used unless” was in line with the 
reasoning of some of us who felt he 
would not be able to use the funds within 
the limited time remaining in the fiscal 
year and before the regular appropria- 
tion bill for the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion was presented to the House. 

This is in line with a newspaper re- 
porter’s understanding of Gray’s position 
taken before the Michigan delegation 
and in the presence of newsmen. The 
reporter wrote: 

Gray admitted that it was doubtful if any 
of the $10 million additional money pro- 
vided in the amendment could have been 
used to activate general medical beds be- 
tween the passage of the amendment and 
June 30. 

HERE’S WHAT THE PRESS REPORTED GRAY SAID 


Since the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
TEAGUE], in referring to my remarks, re- 
vealed he had written General Gray 
about my statement and observed that— 

The reply which I have received from the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs does not 
support the statements of the gentleman 
from: Michigan. 


I respectfully call to the attention of 
the gentleman from Texas and of the 
House certain newspaper reports cover- 
ing the meeting of General Gray with 
the Michigan congressional delegation. 
The press was invited and sat in on the 
conference. They did not get their in- 
formation from a prepared press release 
or by a secondhand interview. They 
were right there in the room. 

Here is what Will Muller, of the Wash- 
ington bureau of the Detroit News, wrote 
in his article which appeared on the 
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front page of the Detroit News of Tues- 
day, April 28: 

With CEDERBERG leaping from his chair and 
pointing his finger at Gray, the conference 
finally obtained an admission that the VA 
will have a $6 million to $8 million carryover 
of unused funds on June 30. * * * Gray ad- 
mitted that it was doubtful if any of the $10 
million additional money provided in the 
amendment could have been used to activate 
general medical beds between passage of the 
amendment and June 30. Had the amend- 
ment been adopted he said, the VA would 
have had a carryover of about $18 million. 


William Pyper, Washington corre- 
spondent for the Booth newspapers of 
Michigan, gave a similar account of 
General Gray’s statement in his dis- 
patch. In his article in the Bay City 
Times, April 29, he reported: 

But Republican Senators and Congress- 
men from the State were able to wring from 
Gray and his medical director, Joel T. Boone, 
an answer to Gov. G. Menren Williams, who 
has been criticizing them for voting against 
a $10 million Veterans’ Administration pro- 
posal last February. Representatives ELFORD 
A. CEDERBERG, of Bay City, and Kir F. CLARDY, 
of East Lansing, hammered Gray with ques- 
tions about the need for the proposed $10 
million and the anticipated surplus this year 
of $6 million to $8 million without it. Final- 
ly, Cuarpy demanded answer to this ques- 
tion: 

“The $10 million, if it had been added to 
the appropriation bill, couldn’t possibly have 
had any effect on the Michigan problem we 
were conferring about February 16, could it?” 

“No,” replied Gray. 

“And you would have had an $18 million 
carryover instead of $8 million if Congress 
had given it to you?” pursued CEDERBERG. 

“It would have been between $16 million 
and $18 million,” Gray acknowledged. 


An article in the Detroit News for 
April 29 by Jack Pickering covering the 
conference included the following state- 
ment with respect to what General Gray 
said: 

Under questioning by Frercuson, he said 
the VA would finish this fiscal year with six 
to eight million dollars left over. 


It is unfortunate for the cause of vet- 
erans’ benefits that our action on the 
Teague amendment has been twisted by 
some persons in different parts of the 
country to erroneously make it appear 
some of us are opposed to dequate med- 
ical and hospital care for those veterans 
with service-connected disabilities and 
those veterans in need. This distortion 
is farthest from the truth. We believe 
the Veterans’ Administration should be 
operated on a businesslike basis to the 
end that both the veteran and the tax- 
payer will be benefited. We are tired of 
all the doubletalk we have been getting. 


Military Reserve Situation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 28, 1953 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, there is 
good cause for alarm now over the situ- 
ation that has developed in the hands 


of the Nation’s military reservists. The 
reason for so many of these men de- 
siring to withdraw from the Reserve 
forces calls for prompt and careful con- 
sideration and investigation. We all 
know that a strong national defense 
depends to a great extent upon the de- 
velopment and maintenance of a strong 
Reserve program that will meet the de- 
mands of an emergency. This is par- 
ticularly urgent in this period of inter- 
national unrest. 

I am impressed by an editorial, Why 
Reservists “Want Out,” written by Mr. 
Robert J. Angers, Jr., for the Franklin 
(La.) Banner-Tribune, of which he is 
editor and publisher. Mr. Angers dis- 
cusses the matter in a frank, intelligent, 
and clear-cut manner; and his timely 
suggestions deserve the attention of our 
citizens and all Government officials and 
agencies concerned. I am glad to have 
the opportunity of inserting in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD this praiseworthy edi- 
torial, which follows: 

WHY RESERVISTS “WANT Our“ 


The Eisenhower administration, the Con- 
gress of the United States and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff need to take a long, hard look 
at the so-called civilian component or Re- 
serve program designed to complement the 
Armed Forces of this country in the event of 
an emergency. 

Archaic and inequitable, it places a 35- 
year-old Reserve captain, veteran of 3 years 
of overseas service and 18 months of vicious 
combat on the battlefield of Korea at the 
same time the selective service program says 
that “a full-time high school student who is 
not yet 20 years of age and is making satis- 
factory grades will not be inducted into the 
Armed Forces if he advises his draft board 
of his status.” 

It pulls out of civil life a young doctor with 
a family, just getting his practice underway, 
with almost 20 months’ service to his credit 
and places him on active duty, while his 
robust and healthy fellow-medico down the 
street, without the first day’s duty in uni- 
form, remains behind to build up a lucrative 
practice. 

In wartime it provides commissioned offi- 
cers for command jobs, but too often sees 
them relegated to secondary positions of re- 
sponsibility as soon as the regular officer ap- 
pears on the scene, regardless of the capabili- 
ties of either. 

This generation of Americans, in both the 
commissioned and enlisted ranks, has been 
living in a never-never era. They never 
seem to know what the big brass will do next, 
and they never know what the future holds 
in store for them. 

Their status is uncertain, they have been 
told, because the Nation doesn't know what 
the Russians will do. They accept this fact 
and are realistic about it just as all good 
Americans should be, but they are unable 
to understand a reserve program that refuses 
to adhere to the time-worn, democratic facet 
that “what is good for the goose is good for 
the gander.” 

In the ranks of the reserves have been a 
liberal share of the “goof-offs”, the “eight 
balls“ and the “professional reservists” who 
make a racket out of going from active duty 
to active duty with only a selfish viewpoint 
in mind. But by and large the vast major- 
ity are men with more than their share of 
patriotism. When World War II broke with 
its ominous portents for the future, the 
Army, for example, could boast of some 116,- 
000 reserve officers. This nucleus was a vital 
segment of the corps of America’s first line of 
defense when the days were dark and forbod- 
ing. They performed in the service with 
distinction in every corner of the world. 
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After the war many of these men remained 
active as reservists fully aware that danger 
still lurked on the face of the globe in the 
form of the Red menace. For example, right 
near home, in the Opelousas-Lafayette-New 
Iberia area these men cared enough to keep 
the program alive and formed themselves 
into skeletonized units, attended drills each 
month, and conducted instruction courses, 
and took in service schools. 

But what has happened just recently? 
They are leaving the Reserves in droves here 
and all over the country. Men who have 
accrued many years of active duty toward 
a handsome retirement plan (allegedly) 
have given up their commissions and ranks. 
Many do it with a heavy heart because the 
camaraderie of the armed services made men 
out of a lot of little boys, and welded units 
and organizations with an esprit simply 
hard to describe. Assignment letter orders 
from the Louisiana Military District just 
recently informed another group of about 
25 that their reserve appointments had been 
terminated. 

Why did they give up their commissions 
and get out of the Reserves? The answer 
is relatively simple. For 15 to 20 vears now, 
for some of these men, they have studied 
the art of warfare, actually fought in the 
most vicious of all wars, and then find their 
country in another war that the former 
national leadership had both refused to clas- 
sify as a war and had refused to win. 

Perhaps these men are obsolete, but they 
are of a generation that learned that there 
is but one objective in warfare—to win. 
They can visualize of no more heart-rending 
command to give than one that says, “At- 
tack, but don’t proceed beyond this line, 
regardless of what forces or tactics the 
enemy might employ against you.” 

And then, month-by-month, living in the 
never-never era, seeing old soldier bud- 
dies called back to fight a war they're not 
supposed to win while the politician dreams 
schemes for draft dodging and vote-getting, 
they come up with “I want out.” 

If the bugle blows in the morning with 
the Russian bombs bursting, they will be the 
first to answer the call. But by that time, 
it may be too late. By that time the Con- 
gressman’s recommendation that a civilian 
component officer be added to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and that compulsory military 
training be instituted to insure the long- 
range security of the country may be too late. 
By that time the hindsight of the member 
of the United Nations surmising that “we 
should fight to win in Korea” will have been 
too late. 

There is still time to do something about 
the civilian component program. The whole 
program needs immediate surgery to restore 
confidence and morale, But there’s no point 
in wheeling the patient into the operating 
room unless the entire concept of the Korean 
fiasco and the pussyfooting in diplomatic 
quarters are revised. They are inseparable, 


Should the Delaware River Port Authority 
Bonds Have Been Sold by Competitive 
or Negotiated Sale? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1953 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
interest in the Camden-Philadelphia 
Bridge issue between the public on one 
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side and the Delaware River Port Au- 
thority on the other side continues to 
increase. 

The interest that has become intense 
grows out of the fact that there is no 
justification for an increase of tolls. 
The public is aware that the facts prove 
the contrary. The whole management 
of matters connected with a second 
crossing of the Delaware River demon- 
strates an utter disregard of the public 
interest. If there had been the least 
consideration of the public interest an- 
other bridge or tunnel would have been 
started 5 years ago and would now be 
in use. Furthermore, there would not 
be an issue of $100 million of bonds for 
a bridge costing $90 million. 

In addition to all of this the action of 
the port authority in selling the bonds 
to a syndicate instead of having open 
competition is inexcusable. By so doing 
the public has been denied the possibility 
of a lower rate of interest and other more 
favorable terms. Thus, the port au- 
thority, and the public through it, has 
been deprived of the monetary and other 
benefits of competition which might have 
accrued to it through the sale of bonds 
under competitive conditions. 

It is the duty of the Secretary of the 
Army, and also within the power of the 
special committee appointed by the New 
Jersey General Assembly, to inquire into 
the legality, as well as the propriety of 
the port authority, in restricting or elimi- 
nating competitive bidding and ascer- 
tain why this action was taken. And, 
likewise inquire to what extent the dis- 
tribution of the bonds through agency 
sales and agency purchases has been ar- 
bitrarily restricted and suppressed. 

The seriousness of these matters can 
be readily understood when it is realized 
that similar questions, together with 
others having a relationship thereto, 
have been raised in a civil suit now pend- 
ing in the District Court of the United 
States for the Southern District of New 
York, entitled United States of America, 
plaintiff, instituted by the United States 
of America, by its attorneys, acting under 
the direction of the Attorney General of 
the United States, against nearly a score 
of the leading banking and investment 
securities firms of the country. 

This whole matter takes on an aspect 
that calls for deep and intensive study. 
Nothing less will be satisfying to the 
public. 

As a further indication of the need of 
a study and investigation such as I have 
indicated, I include as part of my re- 
marks, the following editorial of the 
Courier-Post, Camden, N. J., issue of 
May 27, 1953. It reads as follows: 
ASSEMBLY VOTES PROBE or BRIDGE TOLL Boost 

The New Jersey Assembly now has added 
its official voice to the many others demand- 
ing full public hearings and investigation of 
the reasons, if any, for the Delaware River 
Port Authority's proposed increase of Cam- 
den Bridge tolls from 20 to 25 cents. 

By unanimous vote, on a motion offered 
by Assemblyman Knight, the assembly has 
ordered an investigation of its own on the 
increase, to begin at a hearing in Trenton 
tentatively set for June 3. The authority 


plans to put the increase into effect about 
June 20. 


Assemblyman Haines, of Burlington 
County, chairman of a four-member com- 
mittee which will conduct the investigation, 


promises: “It will be a full-dress review, 
that both sides will be heard, and that we 
will report our findings back to the assembly 
as a whole on June 22 when the legislature 
reconvenes.“ 

Experts of the State public- utility com- 
mission will be asked to sit in on the hear- 
ings and advise the committee on technical 
points with which they are familiar. 

In the resolution calling for the assembly 
investigation, Knight points out that it has 
been “a common belief among the citizens 
that the motor tolls on the Camden-Phila- 
delphia Bridge would be collected in such 
amount only as would be necessary to pay 
the operating costs of the bridge and amor- 
tize the indebtedness incurred in its con- 
struction.” 

The resolution sets forth that “it is gen- 
erally understood that there has been a 
great increase in traffic during the last few 
years and that the present tolls are com- 
pletely adequate for the purposes for which 
they were to be collected.” 

It continues by empowering the committee 
to make its investigation to ascertain the 
reasons for said (toll) increase and probable 
effect thereof upon the public and report 
back to the assembly. 

The assembly investigation should be wel- 
comed by all users of the bridge. 

It will, of course, be independent of the 
public hearing which Congressman WOLVER- 
ron has requested Army Secretary Stevens to 
hold on arguments for and against the in- 
crease. 

Stevens has the power to suspend or re- 
voke the increase the port authority pro- 
poses. On the basis of evidence submitted 
by the authority he has temporarily refused 
to take such action, but after WOLVERTON 
turned over to him a mass of evidence on 
the other side a few days ago he indicated 
he might reverse himself and order the 
Washington hearing which he at first re- 
fused to grant. 

As WOLVERTON has told Congress, the peo- 
ple of south Jersey urgently want such a 
hearing to they can submit facts to prove 
their firm conviction that the increase is 
unjustified, unnecessary and decidedly un- 
fair to the public who use the bridge. 

As WOLVERTON says, the question of 
whether Stevens will grant the hearing is 
a matter “of great importance, not only to 
the people of New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
who use this particular bridge, but to all 
people in other sections of our country -vhere 
toll bridges exist. 

“Thus, a great fundamental question is 
raised, namely, whether the people have a 
right to be heard. The issue in this case, 
and the decision that is made will have 
bearing in all similar cases. 

“To refuse such a hearing is depriving 
the people affected of a fundamental right 
that should not be ignored.” 

The Courier-Post believes, as it said a few 
days ago, that with the evidence now in his 
hands showing that there is a strong case 
against the toll increase, Secretary Stevens 
cannot and will not deny the public hear- 
ing that is sought. We likewise believe that 
once the hearing is held the evidence will 
show the increase is entirely unjustified, 

Like the one in Washington, the assem- 
bly's investigation should clarify the facts 
related to the port authority plan and is in 
the public interest. 

Knight says he is asking Stevens to with- 
hold approval of the new toll schedule and 
suspend its being put in effect until after the 
public hearings show whether it is fair and 
reasonable or the reverse. 

This is a proper request and one to which 
Stevens should agree. 

Until the issue is definitely settled one 
way or the other on the basis of equity and 
regard for the rights of the public, it would 
be a mistake to allow the higher tolls to be 
charged pending a decision, and to let the 
port authority present them as an accom- 
plished fact. 
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Question of the Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1953 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, is Malen- 
kov calling off the cold war, heating it 
up, or kidding the Russians? 


Memorial Day Address by Hon. Robert C. 
Hendrickson, of New Jersey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 1, 1953 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, on Sat- 
urday, May 30, 1953, my distinguished 
colleague the junior Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. HENDRICKSON] delivered a 
noteworthy Memorial Day address under 
the auspices of the William Stokes Bon- 
sal Post, No. 133, of the American Legion, 
at Green’s Cemetery, Woodbury, N. J. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MEMORIAL Day ADDRESS BY Hon. ROBERT C. 
HENDRICKSON, OF NEW JERSEY 


On this day of hallowed memories we stand 
again at the grave of a fallen comrade—a 
comrade who fell with the poise and grace 
of an angel of mercy fighting under ripping 
machinegun fire for the highest principles 
of God and man. 

Surely it is not the grade, rank, or posi- 
tion in life he once enjoyed which brings 
us together in his name on these annual 
pilgrimages. 

There have, according to my best recol- 
lection, now been 33 of them. 

No, my beloved neighbors, the greatness 
of young Lieutenant Bonsal was in his 
unselfish devotion to great principles. 

Of his time, as of now and for all time to 
come, those principles for which he heroically 
accepted his mortal wound carried out the 
highest purposes of our Founding Fathers, 

Oh, please, my dear friends and neighbors, 
as you return to your homes and read again 
those doctrines so eloquently embodied in 
the Declaration of Independence and in our 
Constitution, believe me when I say it will 
do you much good to think upon the in- 
spiring language of those monumental docu- 
ments. 

William Stokes Bonsal was one of many 
in his time who went forth unafraid to 
serve our Republic and the greatness for 
which it then and now stands. 

Others like him saw their homeland no 
more save, I hope, from on high. 

Since then millions upon millions more 
have held the torch he so bravely carried to 
glory on a very vicious and brutal battle- 
front—the Meuse-Argonne front of World 
War I. 

So as we pay tribute to him today, we pay 
tribute to all who measured up to his high 
standards of duty to God and to country. 

I would that time permitted me to call 
the full roll of others in this and neighbor- 
ing posts of men like him, 

Their names are legion. 
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It is our duty as members of our great 
service organizations to know those names 
and remember them on this occasion. 

I shall not review the events of the tragic 
death of Lieutenant Bonsal at the age of 21. 

To the members of William Stokes Bonsal 
Post these soul-stirring events should serve 
to guide us always to better ways of living, 
and to draw us closer, as well, to all the 
things that are good in this wonderful old 
community which has contributed so much 
to the better things in Government of our 
county, our State, and our Nation. 

Since the death of Lieutenant Bonsal this 
country has engaged in two bitter and cost- 
ly wars—World War II and the Korean war, 

To many, the heroes of World War I have 
been completely forgotten and indeed I 
doubt that we remember many of the names 
of those who went from this community to 
die in the battles of World War II. 

The fact is—we are too prone to forget. 

It is typical of our way of taking things 
for granted. 

When the Grand Army of the Republic 
passed its responsibilities to others—indeed 
to us—we forgot their heroic concepts in too 
many instances. * 

So, some of us are drifting into that state 
of forgetfulness concerning our heroic vet- 
erans of the Korean war. 

Neighbors, do you realize that in this so- 
called police action we have called more than 
3 million of our precious youngsters to fight 
a war with their hands tied behind them? 

Do you realize that our casualties now 
number approximately 130,000 young men of 
this country? 

Do you realize that we have been expend- 
ing since the beginning of the Korean epi- 
sode—tragic as it is—nearly $7 billion for 
ammunition alone? 

My good friends, that represents all the 
money that the Department of the Army 
asked for and got. 

Your speaker has the honor of being a 
member of a subcommittee which examined 
into the reasons for the critical shortages of 
ammunition in Korea which lasted until 
January of this year. 

Our subcommittee found that because of 
poor planning and poor management, there 
was a needless loss of American lives. 

May I tell you the effect on your junior 
Senator from New Jersey of this distressing 
and shocking investigation? 

I shall not digress by employing the usual 
platitudes of the podium concerning the 
blood struggles and deaths of thousands of 
fine, young American boys. 

The fact that those are tragedies goes 
without saying. 

They are to me unspeakable. 

What remains from a reading of our sub- 
committee record of testimony is a saga of 
inefficiency, faulty planning, clouded goals, 
archaic purchasing techniques, and, what I 
choose to call official rigor mortis in high 
levels since the end of World War II. 

There is no question that shortages of 
ammunition for our armed services existed 
for 22 months or more on the bleak hills of 
Korea. 

I might add, parenthetically, that the 
people should not be led to believe that Gen- 
eral Van Fleet’s armies were short of the 
necessary ammunition because they were 
fighting a limited war, 

Let there be no mistake about it. 

I asked—I personally asked General Van 
Fleet that question and his answer was that 
there was not enough ammunition to carry 
out even his limited objective. 

That is the uncontrovertible picture of 
American ingenuity gone sour at a time 
when the pages of our history were bloodied 
with the gore of our fighting men. 

These are exactly the times when the 
United States of America has always risen 
to the necessary occasion, but in Korea 
we let those men of ours down and we should 
weep with shame of it. 


Who then have let down men like Sfc, 
Keith Kentopp, of East Orange, N. J.? 

Sergeant Kentopp is a splendid youth, 
holder of the Bronze Star and an excellent 
combat record—an enlisted man with brains, 
ability, and courage. 

I have long believed that our subcommit- 
tee’s record should bear witness to the man 
in the front line’s view of what kind of an 
army and enemy he was confronting and 
what he had on hand with which to fight 
that enemy. 

Our subcommittee took Sergeant Ken- 
topp’s testimony for the record. 

It is a statement of a fellow New Jersey- 
man who came back from the war, but who 
fought it with a mortar platoon on a hand- 
to-mouth basis, fighting under rationing re- 
strictions and “hurting”—as he put it—a 
good portion of his long service in Korea 
because the Army supply system was anti- 
quated or poorly ‘coordinated, or poorly 
planned. 

Sergeant Kentopp and the thousands of 
Kentopps who fought in the rice paddies of 
Korea can blame the former top echelon 
of the Pentagon during General Van Fleet's 
Korean service, for the overall responsibility 
was theirs—definitely theirs. 

Oh, they can point a finger at the Ord- 
nance Department with its myriad of desks 
and papers piled upon papers and red tape. 

Why even the former Secretary of the 
Army and his aide said they had received 
no word of Van Fleet's repeated messages 
that a shortage existed in his command. 

These matters simply had not been called 
to their attention. 

My fellow citizens, I am not here on this 
hallowed occasion to condemn—I am here 
in the presence of patriotic men and women 
to inspire if I can through my own experi- 
ence as a soldier—and as a member of the 
greatest deliberative body in all the world’s 
history—to inspire greater efforts and finer 
citizenship on the part of our people—in 
order, Mr. Commander, that our heroic dead 
shall not have died in a hopeless cause. 

As one who has served you in Government 
long enough by now to have subordinated 
personal interests, I say to you with all the 
candor and sincerity I possess, that if our 
citizenry had been on guard, on full guard, 
over the war years and those tragic years 
which have intervened—there would have 
been no Yalta, no Teheran, no Potsdam. 

There would have been no Korean war— 
and more than 130,000 wrecked and ruined 
human lives would have been saved, not to 
mention the billions of dollars we have spent 
at home and abroad taking uncalculated 
risks in an effort to insure our domestic 
security. 

Quite true, we might have had some eco- 
nomic disruptions on the home front—and 
many of those who have had a false sense of 
financial security might have been miser- 
able for moments. But, my fellow citizens, 
in the name of the Almighty, have we reached 
the day when the people of America have be- 
come so cruel, so crafty, so ruthless that we 
are willing to sell our sons and daughters 
for cannon fodder so that we might enjoy 
the mechanical luxuries which are gradually 
draining from our wholesome minds and 
bodies all the great attributes which gave our 
Founding Fathers the vision, the fortitude, 
and the brilliance of mind to establish for us 
the basic freedoms we have enjoyed so abun- 
dantly in this land of ours. 

Will we, today, stand by the grave of this 
heroic American—do lip service to his sym- 
bolic heroism—and then tomorrow sur- 
render to those same selfish and ruthless 
forces which would defile by their insincerity 
the sacred memory of Lieutenant Bonsal and 
all his comrades who died in that war and in 
the wars that followed? 

For me, my friends, the answer is em- 
phatically, No.“ 

Here, at the grave of our comrade, may we 
dedicate ourselves to his concept of the se- 
curity of our Nation. 
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My fellow citizens, it is a great age in which 
we live—perhaps—who knows, the greatest 
of all ages. 

But history always repeats—sometimes 
with disastrous effects. 

Ancient Egypt fell; the lofty magnificence 
of the Greek Empire is no more; Carthage 
and Rome in all their splendor fell in time. 

Let us look to our moorings as we do hon- 
or to our heroic dead today. 

Let us remember that friendships are not 
bought; they are won. So let us resolve to 
win them by character, fitness, and ability, 
and by ever-increasing devotion to God and 
country. 


Trade—Not Aid? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1953 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent, I am extending 
my remarks to include the following edi- 
torial from the Farmers’ Union Herald; 

EXPLANATION, PLEASE 


The administration has settled the case of 
the Chief Joseph Dam. It ordered Army 
Engineers to reject any and all bids for elec- 
trical equipment on the vast structure now 
being built in the State of Washington. 

Among those thrown out was that of the 
English Electric, Ltd., a British firm. Its bid 
was the lowest. English Electric would have 
supplied generators and transformers for 
$1,614,000 less than the lowest American bid. 
But the Army—acting for the administra- 
tion—just said “No.” There was no expla- 
nation. 

That was a month ago. It has taken time 
for the facts to come out and public opinion 
to crystallize. Now people are beginning to 
ask questions, What about Government 
economy? What about the avowed policy of 
trade—not aid? People seem to remember 
a great deal has been said about the impor- 
tance of letting our allies earn their own 
way. These are only a few of the questions 
popping up. 

Joseph C. Harsch, writing in the Christian 
Science Monitor, discusses these issues and 
few more besides. 

The decision to turn down the bids was 
the product of two Cabinet meetings, Harsch 
says. And the result raises “the barbed 
question about the ability of President Eisen- 
hower to implement his program of trade— 
not aid as a substitute for the dole method 
of foreign aid.” 

Bids on the contracts were opened Decem- 
ber 1, 1952, in Seattle. Lowest American 
bidder was a combination of Westinghouse 
and Moloney Electric. Their bid totaled 
$7,170,000. English Electric entered a bid of 
$5,556,000. That’s exclusive of customs 
duties. This item would have amounted to 
$682,000. The Army would have had to pay 
the duty. But net savings would still have 
been $932,000. 

And as Harsch points out, the customs 
duty would have gone into the United States 
Treasury. So the taxpayer would have made 
a savings of $1,614,000. 

Did the British get the cold shoulder be- 
cause the American firms needed the busi- 
ness? “No,” says Harsch, these firms are 
said to be overloaded with business right 
now. Strange part of the case is that Sec- 
retary of Defense Wilson helped power the 
decision through in Cabinet meetings. 

Harsch reports both the State Department 
and Mutual Security Agency argued in favor 
of the British. 
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Harsch points out that Wilson is trying to 
cut his budget by $4 billion. Here was his 
chance to save $932,000. But he “argued 
against the saving,” Harsch said. 

The question raised is what is happening 
to the policy of “trade, not aid”? Is it fall- 
ing by the wayside? The Monitor doesn't 
enswer that question flatly. But it does say 
in this case it was superseded by the “Buy 
American Act.” 

That’s the act that says foreign goods can 
be purchased only if the domestic product 
is priced unreasonably. It was passed back 
in 1933. 

But even then that doesn’t tell the whole 
story. Certainly a $1,614,000 difference is 
something to consider—especially when 
you're talking economy—and when the 
American firms most directly affected do not 
want the job anyway. 

Turning down a chance to save money 
under these circumstances requires some 
sort of an explanation. 

And how about our grain farmers whose 
pocketbooks are sadly hit by the continued 
importation of Canadian grains at lower 
than support prices? Isn’t some measure 
of consistency in order? Otherwise, the 
growing suspicion that undue burdens are 
being placed on farmers may become a roar- 
ing protest. 


So Times Have Changed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1953 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the ap- 
pended editorial appeared in the Laredo 
Times, Laredo, Tex., on May 26, 1953. 
Note please that this newspaper was a 
preelection Eisenhower supporter. 

The editorial follows: 

Since Eisenhower went to Washington the 
deterioration among the democratic nations 
has increased. 

In fact no European nation (unless it's 
Spain) is both willing and able to stand with 
us against Russia. 

The hoof-and-mouth disease in Mexico is 
what we choose to talk about—a witch hunt 
which will further drive the democratic na- 
tions away from us. 

Our beef industry in the United States 
will be protected all right. But we soon 
will be the only Nation whose sons will be 
contributing blood on the battlefields against 
communism—all because of our selfishness 
and greed for the almighty dollar. 

If the United States is to fight this war 
alone then the American fathers and moth- 
ers should know why we are forced to fight 
it alone. 

The basis of all wars, including this one, 
is for the right to live and earn and share 
a decent standard of living. 

Poverty and lack of markets are the real 
cause of wars and the causes of commu- 
nism, 

Communists do not start wars. Poverty is 
both the cause of communism and the cause 
of wars. 

The beef industry in the United States is 
represented by one of the most powerful 
lobbies in Washington. 

The ban that was put on Mexican beef 
6 years ago was the biggest trumped-up hum- 
bug ever placed against the public of the 
Americas. 

By protecting an artificial market and 
price based on expulsion of Mexican and 
other foreign beef, United States beef in- 


dustry raised and now has on hand 14 
million excess head of cattle. 

This happened because our ranchers in- 
creased their herds and prices. 

The result was 14 million excess head of 
cattle, which broke the market to its nat- 
ural level, and broke or badly hurt thou- 
sands of people in the United States. 

It is noticeable that 90 percent of all 
troops are from the United States. 

The reason for this is that the United 
States has tried to hog the market of the 
world and hog the prosperity of the world 
to a point where other democratic nations 
refused to go along any further with us. 

They sit by now and watch our greed 
finally consume us. 

Our present administration in Washing- 
ton has already marked itself with the very 
blackest of doublecrosses. 

This doublecross is one of the reasons why 
we are furnishing 90 percent of the demo- 
cratic blood to stop communism. 

The doublecross worked like this. Eng- 
land submitted bids for electrical equipment 
(which is according to law) and outbid the 
pals of Charles Wilson. 

So good old Charley Wilson, the pal of 
billionaires, changed the rules and threw out 
England's bid. 

That's another reason why 90 percent of 
the best among foreign troops in Korea are 
boys American mothers have furnished. 

It’s high time that the American mothers 
wake up to what Charley Wilson and his 
pals ure doing to them in Washington. 

Yes, we are one of those who stood up with 
Goy. Allan Shivers at the Amarillo Demo- 
cratic Convention and voted to support 
Eisenhower. 

But we never thought for 1 minute that 
a man with Eisenhower's fine, democratic, 
God-fearing background could be com- 
pletely taken over—even temporarily—by 
the greedy boys who want to make more bil- 
lions and who are willing to sacrifice all our 
democratic allies who would have American 
mothers furnish the young men to fight off 
communism while Charley Wilson and his 
billionaire club accumulate more billions. 

However, we do believe that Eisenhower is 
going to go further along this wide road of 
greed and shortsightedness. 

Certainly none of us are ready to admit 
that Eisenhower won’t be everything we ex- 
pected him to be. 

Now let’s take a look at Eisenhower's newly 
appointed Ambassador to Mexico. The best 
one could say about that appointment is 
that it was political expediency. 

That’s doubletalk for making a political 
appointment for strictly political reasons. 
At any rate, it was nothing better than a 
third-rate appointment, 

The new Ambassador was a State Depart- 
ment man 30 years ago. His appointment 
is another sad thing that the billionaire club 
put over. 

We know about the brain washing that we 
see the Communists put over on prisoners 
from democratic nations. 

Our highest authority in Washington has 
said that if the Rosenbergs would confess 
they would expect to have their death sen- 
tence lessened. 

This is a chapter in our history on the 
level of Communist or Fascist thinking. 
In our minds, under this type of thinking, 
it was impossible for the Rosenbergs to have 
received a fair trial. 

The hoof-and-mouth disease has existed in 
Mexico for more than 50 years. It has 
existed and does exist in Canada. 

Everybody in the Agriculture Department 
knows that this disease can be isolated and 
eliminated. 

It has been dealt with in this way many 
bore in Texas and other spots in the United 

tates. 
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Thus, there is no need of going beyond 
a 100-mile limit any time or any place in 
excluding cattle from any area. 

We have lost the respect and friendship 
of more than one-third of the Latin-Ameri- 
can nations since the death of President 
Roosevelt. 

Our policy of excluding Mexican beef on 
this broad scale will now give our ranchers 
a chance to monopolize the beef market of 
the United States. B 

And because of our high-handed, greedy 
dollar madness it will also give the sons of 
the American mothers a further chance to 
monopolize the fighting and dying on the 
battlefields. 


Election in Italy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1953 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 7 next, an election of worldwide 
importance will take place in Italy, the 
universal religious nation of the West- 
ern World culture, The outcome of the 
elections will have far-reaching effects 
of a world nature, 

There are many ways that our country 
and our citizens, particularly of Italian 
origin, can help in convincing the peo- 
ple of Italy that it is in their best inter- 
ests to have public officials in control of 
their government who believe in and 
stand for a government of law and not 
of men. In other words, public officials 
who believe in a government of law un- 
der God, meaning “a way of life,” and 
who are opposed to the “way of death” 
represented by communism, 

As an illustration how Americans with 
relatives or friends can be of assistance 
in a proper and effective way, I include 
in my remarks a constructive editorial 
appearing in the Pilot of May 30, 1953. 

For the benefit of those who might 
read these observations and editorial, 
the Pilot is the official publication of the 
archdiocese—Catholic—of Boston. ; 

WRITE TO ITALY 

In the critical elections of 1948 the Italians 
by serious efforts were able to overcome the 
appealing promises of the Reds in that coun- 
try and put in office a democratic and Chris- 
tian government. Now, once again, the 
Italian elections are approaching and the 
same radical elements continue to exploit 
with impossible promises the postwar prob- 
lems of the country. i 

One thing which will encourage the Italian 
people in their choice of a government will 
be the support they will receive from America 
which has assisted, and will continue to as- 
sist, their labors, especially in the economic 
rehabilitation of their nation and its agrarian 
reforms. A democratic and free people, rich 
in Christian tradition, it is certain that they 
will repudiate the Communist cause if they 
can be sure that they will not be left without 
hope and help in the rebuilding of their 
great country. 

In 1948 many Americans of Italian origin 
with relatives and friends in Italy wrote to 
their countrymen to encourage them to re- 
pudiate the false appeals of the Reds. The 
letters were effective and the progress made 
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in the Iast 5 years under a Christian demo- 
cratic government has been formidable. Now 
it is time to write a further word of encour- 
agement that the progress may continue and 
the Red candidates totally defeated in the 
elections on June 7. If you have relatives 
and friends in Italy write this week and urge 
a victory for freedom. 


Pay Increase for Postal Employees 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1953 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, since it 
has been my privilege to represent the 
14th Congressional District of Ohio, I 
have attempted to familiarize myself 
with the problems confronting the work- 
ing people. I have worked very closely 
with the post-office employees. I have 
found them to be very fair in their re- 
quests. 

At the present time they are attempt- 
ing in a systematic way to prove the 
need for a pay increase. In order for 
all of us to understand their circum- 
stances I am inserting below a ques- 
tionnaire and a letter submitted to the 
post-office clerks and the letter carriers: 


LOCAL 120, NATIONAL FEDERA- 
TION OF POST OFFICE CLERKS, 
Akron, Ohio. 

Dear MEMBER: At our legislative meeting 
with Representative WILLIAM H. AYRES on 
December 16, 1952, he suggested to our com- 
mittee that certain information could be 
obtained through a survey of our members 
that would be very helpful to him when a 
postal pay raise is considered at this session 
of Congress. Accordingly, we are asking 
you to answer the questions below and drop 
the questionnaire in the ballot boxes which 
will be provided at the main office or mail to 
the Survey Committee, post office box 1202, 
Akron 9, Ohio. 

1. What was your actual take-home pay 
last year? $3,889.89. 

2. How many dependents do you have? 4. 

3. Are you working on another job in order 
to properly support your family? No. 

4. If so, how many hours a week are you 
working on another job? 

5. Does your wife work? Yes. 

6. If so, how many hours a week? 20 to 30. 

7. Has it been necessary for you to cash 
war bonds, borrow on your insurance, etc., 
during 1952? Yes. 

8. Please make any other comments which 
you think might be helpful. I would like to 
have my wife home with the children in- 
stead of working, but with my fixed in- 
come this is impossible. We deserve and 
need an adequate pay raise. 


AKRON, Onto, May 28, 1953. 
Hon. WILLIAM H. AYRES, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Branch 148, National Association 
of Letter Carriers, of Akron, Ohio, is nearing 
completion of a survey among the regular 
and substitute carriers. 

Our object in this survey is to determine 
the financial problems facing our members. 
It is our purpose to establish a sound basis 
of further argument for the passage of H. R. 
2344. We respectfully submit the results 


thus far turned in to us and compiled by our 
legislative committee. Memorandum was 
submitted to the Akron carriers with the 
following questions and results: 

1. Has it been necessary for you to work 
at part-time outside employment in order 
to supplement your postal salary? Yes, 182; 
no, 69. 

2. Has it been necessary for your wife to 
work outside the home in order to help with 
the family budget? Yes, 133; no, 100. 

3. Has it been necessary for you to borrow 
privately from your credit union or bank 
or loan company in order to meet your ob- 
ligations? Yes, 190; no, 69. 

Health, age, and family responsibility pre- 
vents other men from taking outside em- 
ployment. While the hours of substitute 
employees are irregular and sometimes long, 
nevertheless, their basic rate is substandard 
in comparison to other workers ($1.6144 per 
hour). It must be remembered that the sur- 
vey was not popular with a number of em- 
ployees for fear of reaction upon the reveal- 
ing of their outside employment. 

We have in Akron the Akron Postal Em- 
ployees Credit Union which limits their 
membership and business to regular em- 
ployees. The loan business of this union 
reflects the financial condition of our people. 
During the past year the record shows an 
increase of $24,000 in loans while stock pur- 
chases increased only $9,000. 

It is of special interest to note that, of the 
questionnaires thus far turned in (277), out 
of this amount, 72 men answered “Yes” on 
all three questions. Nineteen answered “No” 
on all 3 questions, and out of the survey 
we found that 18 men were single. 

We trust that you will be able to examine 
the results of this survey and give due con- 
sideration to the upward adjustment of 
postal salaries as provided in H. R. 2344 
which calls for the elimination of the two 
lower grades, 

Thanking you for your past consideration 
and support, we remain, 

Respectfully yours, 
JOHN K. WATERS, 
Chairman, Legislative Committee, 
Branch 148, Akron, Ohio. 


Mr. Speaker, in my judgment, the 
findings in the ‘Akron area are typical of 
the national problem. In the past the 
post-office employees have been told 
that they could not receive an increase 
in wages, because the Post Office De- 
partment was losing millions of dollars. 
In order to get a more accurate picture 
on where the losses in the Post Office De- 
partment are occurring I have today 
written the Civil Aeronautics Board ask- 
ing for a breakdown on the subsidies 
granted all the airline companies in con- 
nection with their transporting the mail. 
If the claims of the clerks and carriers 
regarding the huge subsidies are correct, 
they certainly are justified when they 
say, “Why should I as a post-office em- 
ployee be penalized because of the loss 
incurred in subsidizing the airlines?” A 
copy of my letter to the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board is printed below: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 3, 1953. 
Mr. OswaLD RYAN, 
Chairman, Civil Aeronautics Board, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. RYAN: You are no doubt familiar 
with the current request before the Con- 
gress by the post-office clerks and carriers 
regarding a wage increase. The workers 
have been told on several occasions that it 
was impossible to grant them a wage in- 
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crease, because the Post Office Department 
was already being operated at a heavy loss. 

In order to determine the justification of 
the post-office employees’ request, I am at- 
tempting to find out just where the loss is 
occurring. 

One operation that has been called to my 
attention is the airline subsidy. I am, there- 
fore, asking you to supply the following 
information: 

1. The names of all airline companies re- 
ceiving subsidies. 

2. The amount paid to each airline com- 
pany in service payments. 

3. The amount paid to each airline com- 
pany in subsidies. 

4. The price charged by each airline com- 
pany per ton-mile. 

5. Total pounds transported by each air- 
line company. 

I would appreciate the figures for the year 
of 1952 and for the first quarter of 1953. 

A reply at your earliest convenience will 
be appreciated, as, in my judgment, this is 
a very serious situation. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM H. AYRES, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. Speaker, I feel confident that 
Postmaster General Arthur E. Summer- 
field, a most able executive, will be able 
in the near future to bring about a busi- 
nesslike operation in the Post Office De- 
partment. We cannot expect miracles. 
We can only expect that Mr. Summer- 
field will use his ability to clarify the 
confused situation he inherited. 

Just as soon as the information I have 
requested is received, I will inform the 
proper authorities and trust necessary 
legislation will be enacted. 


Cooperative Housing—A Los Angeles 
County Example 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, for some 
time a war has been going on in the 
Congress and in the country on public 
housing. The words socialism and creep- 
ing socialism have been used inter- 
changeably with the term public hous- 
ing. Such terms cannot be applied to co- 
operative housing. Those who con- 
tend they are interested in improved 
housing but opposed to all public hous- 
ing can surely support cooperative hous- 


Today, I want to refer to such a pro- 
gram. One that is done by the local peo- 
ple themselves. I am going to refer es- 
pecially to one such project that was be- 
ing developed in my State and may stop 
if we do not take effective steps to help 
the people to help themselves. 

The subject matter of my talk today 
is housing for the people of average and 
middle income. In this group, a good 
percentage are veterans or families of 
veterans, and servicemen. This group, 
of course, includes the vast majority of 
fine typical Americans. They are people 
of average jobs and average income, 


* 
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These groups are entitled to be treated 
as well as other citizens are treated by 
the Federal Government. 

Let me make myself perfectly clear. 
Up to now the Federal Government has 
made possible by insurance and various 
types of technical aid and advice, nearly 
$40 billion in insured loans through the 
Federal Housing Administration, the 
Veterans’ Administration, and other 
housing agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment. This is very real and substantial 
Federal aid. It has done much to make 
our present population rather well 
housed, but not all groups. 

No one calls Federal aid to private 
builders such as loan guaranties social- 
ism or creeping socialism. So in order 
to keep our thinking straight, when we 
now seek similar aid for housing for 
middle-income groups, let us not con- 
fuse the issue by calling such Federal aid 
by anything but its right name, namely, 
helping the people of middle-income to 
get suitable housing at a price they can 
afford to pay, at a time when many such 
people are unable to obtain such housing 
particularly those with low middle in- 
comes. 

In order that we will be sure that we 
are all talking about the same thing let 
us define what we mean by middle-in- 
come people. In the public housing proj- 
ects today, the average income of fami- 
lies is less than $2,000 a year. Where 
they receive additional income, they 
soon become ineligible for public hous- 
ing. Meanwhile, as they continue in 
public housing, such families are re- 
quired to pay additional rent until such 

. time as they can obtain other housing 
elsewhere. 

Consequently, if we want to lessen 
the need for the public housing to which 
so many strong organizations object, one 
good method of doing so is to provide 
private housing to which the people liv- 
ing in public housing can go as their 
incomes rise over the $2,000-a-year level. 

In order to meet this problem, some 
Members of Congress attempted to get a 
comprehensive middle-income housing 
bill enacted. In its stead Congress passed 
a sort of a half-way compromise which 
is known as section 213 of the National 
Housing Act. It is meant to stimulate to 
a lesser degree the same sort of coopera- 
tive effort that is taking place all along 
the line in a big way in the agricultural 
field. This act was passed on April 20, 
1950. Now I want to emphasize the very 
modest administration of this act. There 
were a thousand or more people on the 
staff of the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration in order to implement the 
Rural Electrification Act. But how about 
the Cooperative Housing Division in the 
Washington office of the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration. 

From April to December of 1950 they 
had only five employees. In 1951 this 
negligible staff was increased to 12 peo- 
ple. In 1952, 12 employees continued 
in the Washington office of the Coopera- 
tive Housing Division of the Federal 
Housing Administration, 

In 1953, from January to April, there 
were eight employees. We do not have 
to go in Government job “freezes” un- 
der which recruitment was limited to 1 
male employee as of May 1, 1953, except 


to say that the present Washington staff 
consists of 3 general employees and 5 
stenographic employees. 

There are several remarkable things 
about these figures. In the first place, 
when we consider that they have hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars of appli- 
cations pending, the above figures on the 
number of employees is clearly ridicu- 
lous. It is what you call administrative 
frustration and is designed not to foster 
cooperative housing for the middle-in- 
come groups but to discourage and over- 
burden the few employees who are ad- 
ministering it; preventing applicants 
from getting complete and necessary 
technical help which they badly need. 
While the notion of cooperation and 
cooperatives is as old as our Govern- 
ment, in the field of housing it is ex- 
tremely new. Applicants have to be ex- 
pertly advised to enable them to get 
started off right toward success in this 
new and effective way of supplying their 
housing needs. Success is practically 
impossible where they cannot obtain the 
necessary kind of specialized technical 
aid. 

It seems we are discriminating against 
the great class of millions of middle-in- 
come veterans and other wage earners 
living in our cities when we deny them 
even a fraction of the facilities for their 
cooperative housing programs that are 
now available to people living in rural 
and farm areas who have the splendid 
nationwide facilities of REA to assist 
them in forming and successfully con- 
tinuing electrification cooperatives. If 
one agency has a thousand employees, it 
is absurd to ask eight employees to per- 
form endless services for an even larger 
program. Moreover, through the action 
of the House and the abolition of the 
office of the man in charge of Coopera- 
tive Housing, even this modest, meager 
assistance will be discarded, for all prac- 
tical purposes. 5 

In order to indicate to this body what 
this Cooperative Housing program 
means in a given case I now want to take 
the large 213 single family cooperative 
development near Long Beach in Los 
Angeles County, Calif., known as the 
Lakewood Park Cooperative. Most large 
tract housing like this is designed for 
sale to veterans. Section 213 of the Na- 
tional Housing Act on cooperatives is the 
only section of that act which provides 
that where 65 percent veterans partici- 
pate in a cooperative project, they as well 
as nonveterans obtain an increase in the 
amount of the mortgage loan. They 
thus reduce the down payment. As a 
result, for the first time, nonveterans 
also have been able to purchase homes 
at a down payment and monthly charges 
that their average income affords. If 
less than 65 percent veterans participate 
the veterans only receive the benefit of 
an increased mortgage amount that will 
reduce their down payments. 

To get back to the Lakewood develop- 
ment, to date, approximately 5,500 single 
family homes have been constructed and 
are now occupied. About 2,000 are un- 
der construction. Approximately 2,600 
homes have been subscribed for and the 
necessary equity money has been paid in 
by individual cooperators. Applications 
for mortgage insurance under section 
213 have not as yet been filed with the 
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FHA at Long Beach for the 2,600 units. 
It will not be filed unti) some decision 
is reached on the matter of increased 
interest rates. 

The sponsor of this project has land 
available for 12,000 more units and pro- 
poses to construct these units under the 
Cooperative Housing plan. This plan is 
now providing housing at from $400 to 
$900 below the acquisition costs of com- 
parable houses built in the surrounding 
areas. 

If we were to sum up what has been 
and is being done and what will be done 
under the Cooperative Housing plan in 
the Long Beach and Los Angeles areas, 
22,100 middle-income families repre- 
senting some 71,604 persons will be pro- 
vided with modern dwelling units at 
prices and monthly payments they can 
afford. 

So that in this single development in 
my State if the cooperative-housing pro- 
gram is restricted out of effective exist- 
ence, it will mean this one development 
alone that 14,600 middle-income fam- 
ilies who are ready, willing, and able to 
purchase homes yet to be constructed, 
will be denied the opportunity to share 
in the benefits of cooperative housing 
the same as those who are now living 
in the project, or who are about to do 
so when the homes now under construc- 
tion are completed. 

The sponsor-builder of this develop- 
ment has advised that if he does not 
have some assurance in the near future 
that cooperative housing will continue 
under present requirements, and if the 
interest rate is not increased to 4% per- 
cent and the dwelling units released from 
the project blanket mortgage, he will 
hav? no other alternative but to sus- 
pend operations under section 213, as 
the present units under construction are 
completed, and replan his operations 
under section 203 of VA 442-percent 
mortgages. 

This might make it necessary not only 
to reorganize his present method of oper- 
ation, but also to make new applications 
for mortgages insurance under section 
203 of the National Housing Act or 
under the VA guaranteed-loans system, 
which means new appraisals and com- 
plete new processing. Months may then 
elapse before he is able to commence 
construction again. The result will be, 
in his best estimate, that it will neces- 
sitate laying off approximately 6,500 em- 
ployees and building trade mechanics. 
Thus serious unemployment will be 
added to the housing construction de- 
lays. 

The sponsor-builder has informed 
FHA that he has on hand firm commit- 
ments from a mortgage-lending institu- 
tion of $22 million for section 213 sales- 
type projects, providing the interest rate 
as 4½ percent on individual mortgages. 
He is sold on the cooperative-housing 
program and wants to continue on with 
it but firmly believes that if Congress 
curtails the program, or does not give 
quick relief on an interest rate consist- 
ent with other sections of the Natioral 
Housing Act and VA, the entire cooper- 
ative-housing program in the Long 
Beach-Los Angeles area, as well as other 
areas throughout the country, will fail. 

Let us face this issue honestly and 
fairly, Either we believe in local people 
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doing things themselves or we do not. 
What are the facts? The facts are sim- 
ple. Throughout America today, as evi- 
denced by the millions of dollars in ap- 
plications before the Cooperative Hous- 
ing Division of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, there is a real crying need 
for this kind of Federal program. I 
have had the facts prepared for me and 
I would like to read them to you now. 

As of April 20, 1953, business processed 
is as follows: 


Totally 
otal 
ber |num-|Tota’ dollar 
proj- | Pe volume 
ects units 


——Ü—ͤ— ..— | 


Mortgages insured 114/20, 950 8194, 726, 883 
Commitments outstanding 1. 003 11, 149, 700 
Eligibility statements o 
Waun 35) 5, 476 
Applications in process 73} 11, 055 


50, 634, 400 
104, 862, 376 
361, 373, 359 


43, 064, 250 
198, 413, 748 
160, 858, 921 

402, 336, 919 


dis withdrawn. 
Cases rejected 


Inactive case workload.| 427 


41, 759 


Total applications re- 


— —— a 763, 710, 278 


In other words, there are active cases 
for Cooperative Housing totaling over 
$361 million out of a total of nearly 
$764 million in applications received. 

Now notice what has happened to 
these applications and cases, Of the 
total of $736,710,278 in applications re- 
ceived, $402,336,919 in applications cov- 
ering 427 projects for 41,759 units have 
been withdrawn or rejected or have ex- 
pired primarily for lack of 4-percent 
mortgage money, leaving an active case 
workload of 229 projects for 38,574 units 
and a dollar volume of $361,373,359 
which is increasing monthly. 

There is something else that is even 
more remarkable. This program does 
not cost the American taxpayer a dime. 
Here are the facts. In addition to the 
Washington salary expense, there is the 
cost of processing applications in the 
local FHA insuring offices. The excess 
of fees and premiums collected from 
mortgagees, mortgagors, and builders 
over total operating expense for sec- 
tion 213, covering the period from April 
20, 1950, to December 31, 1952, amounted 
to approximately $1,283,000. In other 
words, Cooperative Housing is more than 
paying its way. 

So there can be no argument about 
money costs to the taxpayers. It costs 
them nothing. Once again the Senate 
has come to the rescue of a good pro- 
gram by nullifying the House action on 
cooperative middle-class housing, even 
though this body is supposed to be closer 
to the pulse of the American people. I 
therefore express the hope that the ac- 
tion of the House will be reversed, the 
Senate sustained, and that we increase 
the amount of the funds available for 
hiring the necessary people in the 
Washington office of the Cooperative 
Housing Division, Fees and premiums 
collected more than pay for such tem- 
porary outlays. . Here is a good private 
enterprise housing program all can 
support, 


St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES G. OAKMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1953 


Mr. OAKMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following statement 
of Walter Williams, Under Secretary of 
Commerce, before the Senate Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, on Senate bill 
589, May 21, 1953: 


On April 24, 1953, President Eisenhower 
approved the findings and recommendations 
of the National Security Council to the effect 
that the United States should participate 
in the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes seaway 
project. Thereafter on May 8, 1953, the 
Cabinet unanimously approved a recom- 
mendation that such participation in the 
seaway project is desirable, provided such 
participation is limited to the international 
section of the St. Lawrence between Lake 
Erie and Montreal. I am appearing in sup- 
port of this position, and will first make a 
general opening statement on behalf of the 
administration as a whole, which will then 
be followed by separate and individual state- 
ments on behalf of the Commerce Depart- 
ment, State Department, Defense Depart- 
ment, and Treasury Department, and Bureau 
of the Budget. It should be understood 
throughout that all of these presentations 
are in support of the single, unified gen- 
eral administration position of support of 
United States participation in the St. Law- 
rence seaway at an early date, and are not 
to be construed as separate or individual 
approaches in any respect whatsoever. In 
other words, the executive agencies are 
wholly united. 

S. 589 provides for United States partici- 
pation in and construction of navigation 
works for a 27-foot channel, conditioned on 
full Canadian cooperation and receipt of 
adequate assurances that the power phase 
development, which includes the basic dam 
and dikes, will be completed and operated 
jointly by an authorized United States- 
designee and an appropriate Canadian 
agency. The navigation project would be set 
up on a self-liquidating basis over a 50-year 
period through tolls, with the Federal Gov- 
ernment participating to the extent of $100 
million in the financing of the contemplated 
St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corpora- 
tion. Committee Print No. 1 to the bill, 
dated March 19, 1953, which embodies sug- 
gestions of the Executive Branch for realign- 
ing the proposed corporate structure and a 
changed form of corporate financing, will be 
discussed by Treasury and budget witnesses 
at a later point. Under S. 589 the develop- 
ment corporation would be responsible for 
construction, operation, and administration 
of the navigation project. Since this bill 
applies only to the St. Lawrence River navi- 
gation works in the Lake Erie-Montreal part 
of the seaway, with United States participa- 
tion at International Rapids and Thousand 
Islands sections and Canadian participation 
at and below International Rapids section 
and at the Welland Canal, it is the narrowest 
proposal now before the Congress. Our dis- 
cussion is confined to this one bill. 

Primary issues bearing on the extent of 
and limitations upon United States partici- 
pation in a St. Lawrence-Great Lakes seaway 
project are (a) whether or not participation 
in construction of the 27-foot seaway Lake 
Erie-Montreal would be adequate to carry 
out the security and other bases for United 
States participation; (b) whether or not the 
contemplated 27-foot draft affords a sound 
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basis for United States investment in any 
substantial part of such a seaway; and (c) 
whether or not the advantages arising out 
of partnership with Canada in developing 
and jointly controlling construction and op- 
eration of the project sufficiently warrant 
United States support and action at this 
time. 

The position of the administration on the 
proposals now before the Congress is briefly 
stated as follows: 2 

1. The security and other interests of the 
United States, taken as a whole, make desir- 
able participation in the St. Lawrence-Great 
Lakes seaway project, limited to the inter- 
national section of the St. Lawrence between 
Lake Erie and Montreal, substantially as pro- 
vided in S. 589 now before the Senate. 

2. Participation by the United States 
should, however, be expressly conditioned on 
(a) satisfactory assurance that the underly- 
ing power project will go ahead, pursuant to 
appropriate authorization, (b) satisfactory 
assurance that Canada will go ahead with its 
part of the navigation project, in cooperation 
with the United States, and (c) predication 
of the project on a self-liquidating basis. 
These conditions are reasonable and con- 
sistent with national policy. 

3. Participation by the United States now 
in the construction and operation of a St. 
Lawrence River seaway would increase its 
defense advantages to this country, and 
would in time of emergency assure it of full 
benefits of joint participation. 

4. Participation by the United States now 
in the project would strengthen our strategic 
position at all times respecting use of the 
seaway for transportation of basic materials, 

5. Construction of the International Rap- 
ids section canals on the United States side 
would be more economical than construction 
on the Canadian side and to that extent 
would result in lower tolls, and because of 
its design, the American project would con- 
stitute in certain aspects a superior naviga- 
tion facility. 

6. The St. Lawrence seaway, Lake Erie to 
Montreal section, so constructed and oper- 
ated, can reasonably be expected to be self- 
liquidating over a projected period of 50 
years. 

7. Early initiation and completion of the 
St. Lawrence-Great Lakes seaway project in 
accordance with our recommendations is in 
the national interest. 

For the committee’s information this com- 
plete position, which largely conforms with 
the recommendation of every President of 
the United States for the last 30 years, re- 
sults from a thorough reexamination of the 
problem, in accordance with the administra- 
tion policy of considering each major con- 
struction project on its merits and in terms 
of whether it should be a Federal, local, or 
private project, or a combination of any two 
or all of them. Such study has included 
an examination of the security aspects of 
the problem by National Security Council 
(consisting of the President, the Vice Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of State, Secretary of 
Defense, and Director for Mutual Security), 
and of the matter of extent of and limita- 
tions upon United States participation by a 
special Cabinet Committee, appointed by the 
President consisting of the Secretaries of 
State, Defense, Commerce, and the Interior, 
and is largely reflected in our present testi- 
mony. In connection with such handling, 
we wish to emphasize that special considera- 
tion has been given to the various objections 
and opposing arguments raised by oppo- 
nents of the seaway to any United States 
participation. We firmly believe that sup- 
port of the project in the manner and form 
indicated will effectively meet all substan- 
tial objections and integrate the interests of 
the United States in a unified plan of action. 

In 1923 the President of the United States 
recommended to the Congress construction 
of a St. Lawrence-Great Lakes seaway—a 
recommendation that has been made in some 
form by every President since that time. 
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There has existed for many years a shallow- 
draft waterway with 14-foot channel on the 
Canadian side, constituting a bottleneck in 
the International Rapids section, a distance 
of approximately 46 miles, and a 68-mile 
stretch below the International Rapids sec- 
tion, to a through waterway which otherwise 
provided a 25-foot channel downbound (21 
fees upbound), permitting passage of lakes 
shipping at slightly lesser loaded drafts. 
This present waterway facility, which now 
moves approximately 10 million tons of cargo 
over the upper St. Lawrence sector and much 
greater tonnages on its other parts, is inade- 
quate to handle substantial quantities of 
new tonnage. With the opening of signifi- 
cant new iron-ore mining facilities in Labra- 
dor, regular movement of westbound ore 
tonnage is scheduled to start in 1954. Such 
ore would eventually become one of the larg- 
est blocks of through waterway traffic, pro- 
vided adequate channel and facilities exist. 
S. 589 would permit passage of lake ore ships 
and grain cargoes, as well as increase of other 
bulk and general movements, in greatly ex- 
panded use of the St. Lewrence River system. 

The situation now presented to Congress 
differs from that presented on most of the 
prior occasions in two respects. The Labra- 
dor ore movement, vital to defense and re- 
lated basic industries, is relatively new. 
S. 589 deals only with navigation, is con- 
fined to the area of greatest immediate need 
fcr improvement, and is based squarely on 
the pay-as-you-go principle. Since Canada 
will act anyway, the narrow question now is, 
Shall we accept the hand of Canadian friend- 
ship and participate in the national interest? 

Our interest in the seaway is a unified in- 
terest, with four separate but related aspects: 
National security, relations with Canada, 
transportation, and the general economic 
interest. As stated above, the administra- 
tion has examined each one of these aspects 
and has concluded that they all indicate 
desirability of participation now in the man- 
ner and form advocated. We are confident 
that Sederal authorization will be forthcom- 
ing within a reasonable time for the under- 
lying power project on the St. Lawrence, in- 
cluding the main dam essential to channel 
depth for the navigation improvements. We 
are also confident that Canada is prepared 
to proceed on a full basis of cooperation when 
that power project commences—a matter to 
be treated by the State Department witness 
in more detail. The administration study 
has also established, in addition to the in- 
herent national-security nature of the proj- 
ect, that the immediate benefits which would 
flow from United States participation in a 
27-foot waterway as far as Lake Erie, respect- 
ins its use for import of Labrador iron ore, 
its expanded use by deeper-draft vessels for 
the benefit of our economy in the Great 
Lakes area, and in connection with increased 
shipbuilding and repair activities on the 
lakes as a defense measure, are sufficient to 
justify participation on such basis; that the 
expansion of existing transportation facili- 
ties for use of Labrador ore and other basic 
materials of strategic value is of primary im- 
portance to the Nation because of the exist- 
ing mineral-reserve situation; and that, after 
careful consideration of the cost, operating, 
prospective tonnage, and revenue phases of 
the project from a long-range point of view, 
its self-liquidation character is adequately 
established. 

We now proceed to consider the adminis- 
tration position point by point in accordance 
with the following general plan of subject 
division: Economic aspects, including iron- 
ore problem, Commerce; foreign relations and 
legal aspects, State; defense and security, 
Defense; organization and financing, Treas- 
ury and Budget. 

I. COMMERCE TESTIMONY 

Participation by the United States now in 
the Lake Erie-Montreal section of the St. 
Lawrence-Great Lakes seaway project would 
strengthen our strategic position at all times 


respecting use of the seaway for transporta- 
tion of iron ore and other basic materials. 
In connection with this position, I wish to 
call attention to the official report of the 
Secretary of the Interior on S. 589 to this 
committee, dated April 23, 1953, in which 
the facts of particular significance to mat- 
ters within Interior’s jurisdiction are stated. 

The iron-ore problem is of importance in 
the present connection primarily from two 
points of view: Its importance to defense as 
affecting the extent of United States partici- 
pation necessary to meet security require- 
ments, and secondly, the probable amount of 
ore tonnage over the seaway as affecting the 
self-liquidation aspects of the project. It is 
concluded that during the projected life of 
the seaway Labrador ore will be so vital to 
United States defense as to require as full 
control of the seaway locks, transport facili- 
ties, and arrangements as possible, and also 
that projected ore tonnage can be expected 
to reach 20 million gross tons within the 
short-term future. 


Lake Superior reserves 


The existing iron-ore reserves in the Lake 
Superior region consist of an estimated 500 
million gross tons of high-grade ore avail- 
able to open-pit methods. Another 2.5 billion 
tons of high-grade ore require underground 
mining. The average cost in Minnesota in 
1950 for mining iron ore by open-pit opera- 
tions (and currently low-cost beneficiation 
if necessary) was $1.82 per gross ton; mining 
by underground operations (and beneficia- 
tion if necessary) cost $4.20 per ton. These 
comparisons, which do not include taconite, 
are reasonably representative. All estimates. 
concerning iron-ore reserve relied upon 
above are those of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey of the Department of the 
Interior. 

Reserves of taconite are also estimated by 
the United States Geological Survey to 
amount to 21.7 billion (concentrate) tons. 
The only feasible beneficiation process at 
present is for magnetic-type taconite, con- 
sisting of 1.7 billion tons, or 8 percent of the 
known reserves. 

It is estimated that shipments of Lake 
Superior ores will reach 100 million tons an- 
nually by 1955 and then fall to 80 million 
by 1970, by reason of exhaustion of open-pit 
supplies and rising costs of mining ore from 
underground sources. On the other hand, 
national and Great Lakes area ore require- 
ments will be substantially greater. There- 
fore, estimates of United States need for iron 
ore imports by 1975 range from 60 to 65 mil- 
lion tons, of which much may go to central 
district furnaces. 


Labrador ore 


The Labrador development is privately 
financed by a group of midwestern steel 
manufacturers to the extent of $200 million 
authorized expenditures. One hundred and 
thirty-one of the 365 miles of railroad con- 
necting the mines with the St. Lawrence 
River have been completed. Existing known 
reserves are at least 400 million tons avail- 
able to open-pit mining, Initial production 
is expected in 1954 with shipments exceeding 
5 million tons in 1955. Production is sched- 
uled to reach 10 million tons annually within 
the first 3 or 4 years. Thereafter, expansion 
will meet demand, which is estimated to ap- 
proach 30 million tons annually by 1975. 
The Labrador deposits are of special strategic 
value, because of their expansibility. The 
high-grade open-pit type of operations can 
be much more rapidly expanded, in time of 
emergency than the average underground 
operation. 

Estimated ore tonnage over seaway 


The President’s Materials Policy Commis- 
sion (Paley Commission) report estimated 
potential annual supply from the Labrador 
development during the period 1965-75 at 
40 million tons, of which half would be for 
furnaces in the central district, best served 
via the St. Lawrence seaway. 
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The Interior Department, after very careful 
study of all aspects of this phase of prospec- 
tive movement of iron ore tonnage over the 
St. Lawrence Seaway, is confident that within 
20 years such tonnage will amount to 20 
million or more gross tons per year. In a 
wartime emergency such traffic might be 
substantially higher. The fact that private 
capital of American companies has been in- 
vested in this source of iron ore looking to 
the fairly long-range future confirms the 
judgment that this seaway facility is of more 
than ordinary importance both to our secu- 
rity and general economic interests. It is 
important that substantial United States 
participation and control in such important 
transportation facility be secured to as great 
an extent as possible. 

The general stimulus to the national econ- 
omy, from United States expenditures on the 
power and navigation project, from the im- 
proved United States-Canadian economic 
relations and stimulus to Canada’s economy, 
from the expansion of power and productiv- 
ity in the New York-New England area, and 
the normal population and production 
growth, can be expected to far more than off- 
set any possible traffic losses by railroads or 
any other direct or immediate economic in- 
juries which might be incurred. Witness the 
overall effect of the Panama Canal, the traffic 
of which reached its predicted tonnage level 
in 3 years and its predicted toll revenue in 10 
years, and continued to grow thereafter. The 
railroad claim direct injury by diversion of 
traffic from their lines, but at the same time 
they claim that even the Lake Erie-Montreal 
section of the seaway cannot be self-liquidat- 
ing, for lack of traffic. The largest segment 
of contemplated traffic is Labrador ore, none 
of which has ever moved by American rail- 
roads and very little of which could ever be 
expected to do so, to the Great Lakes area, 
by reason of the shorter mileage and greater 
economy by the all-water seaway route. 

Respecting the prospective use of a 27- 
foot channel by American ships, such a chan- 
nel from Lake Erie to Montreal would accom- 
modate practically all the present Great 
Lakes fleet (consisting of 413 vessels of dead- 
weight capacity 3,600,000 tons) excepting 
3 recently built ore ships, with draft of 25 
feet 4 inches. Such a channel, which after 
clearance regulations and necessary allow- 
ance for fresh water permits operation of 
ships at maximum depth of 24 to 25 feet, 
would permit use by 75 percent of the Ameri- 
can oceangoing fleet at a profitable loading, 
taking into consideration the fact that mer- 
chant fleets seldom utilize full-weight draft 
where mixed cargo movements are involved. 

The Maritime Administration advises that 
the new class of streamlined Mariner ships, 
with a maximum draft of 29 feet 9 inches, 
can operate in the seaway to an average 
weight loading of 70 percent. The clearances 
of the locks, although close, are adequate to 
permit their passage to and from the lakes, 
Opponents contend that only 4 percent of 
our privately owned seagoing merchant fleet 
could use the 27-foot channel with maxi- 
mum weight-carrying capacity, which figure 
includes all of our deep-draft seagoing tank- 
ers. Under normal business operations dry- 
cargo vessels are not loaded down to maxi- 
mum designed lines. It is improper to look 
only at maximum weight capacity, as al- 
ready indicated above. It is also improper 
to confine the study to privately owned ves- 
sels. For defense purposes, the entire United 
States merchant fleet must be considered. 
Therefore, in measuring the practical use of 
a 27-foot channel by oceangoing ships the 
75-percent figure previously given more near- 
ly refiects the true potential. 

Certain United States oceangoing ship- 
ping interests claim discrimination because 
of the shallower average draft of foreign 
ships in connection with a 27-foot channel 
to Lake Erie. Since any. deeper-draft chan- 
nel (which would tend to lessen any such 
effect) is not required by security reasons 
and is not even before the Congress now, 
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the answer to such contention is that, since 
a 27-foot seaway is to be built anyway, the 
interests of American shipping can best be 
controlled by United States participation in 
the construction, operation and toll policy, 
as a reasonable safeguard against unfavor- 
able treatment. 
Self-liquidation 
A. Construction Costs 

Recognizing the highly controversial na- 
ture of the cost question, the basis of offi- 
cial estimates have been scrutinized care- 
fully, with full consideration of the various 
criticisms made. A distinction must be made 
between the engineering estimates for the 
International Rapids section navigation 
works of the Army engineers, which are 
based on a complete engineering analysis 
with final design plans and contract plans 
and specifications already prepared, and 
those for other parts of the project, which 
are more general. 

The estimated construction cost to the 
United States for the construction of the 
navigation improvements on the St. Law- 
rence River is: 

First cost to United States of 

navigation work $88, 000, 000 

Interest during construction 


The Army engineers developed the under- 
lying estimate for the International Rapids 
section (98 percent of the whole) upon an 
unusually high degree of preproject authori- 
zation planning (accomplished in 1940-42), 
which included detailed topographic surveys, 
extensive subsurface explorations, advanced 
engineering designs, and preparation of con- 
tract plans and specifications for all early- 
period construction features. The work units 
thus developed were translated into costs 
on a detailed repricing estimate in 1950 
and subsequently increased by 10.84 percent 
to reflect esclation to December 1952. No 
significant change in costs has occurred be- 
tween December 1952 and the present based 
upon the Engineering News Record Index. 
They do not include costs previously classi- 
fied as “common costs” with the power proj- 
ect. Under the joint submission of the 2 
Federal Governments to International Joint 
Commission, the 2 countries agreed to this 
apportionment, and it is now binding on 
the entities in the United States and Canada 
who build the power phase in the Interna- 
tional Rapids section. Presently available 
Canadian estimates indicate initial cost of at 
least $5 million higher for construction of 
the International Rapids section locks and 
lateral canals on the Canadian side than 
the United States estimate, owing to differ- 
ing physical conditions encountered. The 
construction cost for the International Rap- 
ids section part of the project, with American 
participation, will provide a superior accom- 
modation to shipping because of greater 
bottom width and better alinement in the 
lateral canals, The $5 million saving would 
tend to reduce tolls on American commerce 
correspondingly. 

The engineers’ cost figures do not include 
Great Lakes harbor deepening or dockside 
improvements, which opponents claim 
should be considered. We believe that effec- 
tive use can and will be made of the seaway 
itself without the making of such harbor im- 
provements. Further, such harbor improve- 
ments as may later be found essential for 
seaway traffic, should Canada build the St. 
Lawrence River seaway alone, or to serve in- 
terlake shipping operations alone, will neces- 
sitate certain Federal and ocal costs. Since 
harbor changes and improvements are con- 
tinually in process on their own merits with- 
out reference to the St. Lawrence seaway, in- 
clusion of harbor estimates in the present 
connection would be improper. 

Our findings do not treat construction 
costs for channels exceeding 27 feet, because 


there is no present proposal before us for 
deeper channels and the extent of United 
States participation now should be limited 
to a 27-foot channel. 

In summary, after careful examination of 
the engineering estimates for the United 
States work in the Lake Erie-Montreal sec- 
tion of the seaway, it is concluded that, as 
given above, they are both reasonable and 
sufficiently inclusive to cover the scope of 
navigation improvements presently neces- 
sary, as an integral part of this project, to 
meet the security objectives upon which its 
approval rests. To the extent that the com- 
mercial interests assume use of the seaway 
by existing Great Lakes shipping and com- 
parable types, the costs also cover as fully 
the commercial requirements. 

Timing of expenditures: The recent en- 
gineers’ statement to this committee gives a 
year-by-year schedule of United States cap- 
ital expenditure requirements under S. 589 
as follows: R 


B. Operating Costs and Carrying Charge 

Estimated annual maintenance and oper- 
ating costs to the United States under S. 589 
are $1,460,000 based on the Army engineers’ 
experience in this field. Annual amortiza- 
tion (50 year straight-line basis) and inter- 
est (at 3 percent) carrying charges would be 
$3.7 million for the United States. Total 
annual costs to both United States and Can- 
ada for the Lake Erie-Montreal navigation 
works are estimated to be: 


{In millions] 


United 


States tal 


C. Estimated Traffic—Conclusion 

The self-liquidation aspect of the St. Law- 
rence project is of special importance because 
of its budgetary implications and because of 
its very substantial potential effect on United 
States defense, commercial interests,’ and its 
relation to transportation policy. _ 

The annual charges that must be met un- 
der S. 589 for both United States and Can- 
ada, Lake Erie to Montreal, are $14.6 million 
a year. To meet these charges would require 
an average toll charge on cargo traffic of 29 
cents per ton for a movement of 50 million 
tons; or 32½ cents for 45 million; or 3614 
cents for 40 million cargo tons, not including 


S. 589 provides for liquidation of con- 
struction, operating, and maintenance costs 
through tolls imposed by agreement with 
Canada or by the proposed Corporation, sub- 
ject to Presidential approval. 

No tolls are presently charged for passage 
through any of the locks on the St. Law- 
rence-Great Lakes system. It has been the 
traditional policy of the United States, ex- 
pressed by law, that waterborne commerce of 
our domestic waterways and harbors shall be 
toll free. The Panama Canal is considered 
an international waterway and tolls are im- 
posed. The Canadian legislation of December 
1951 for the Lake Erie to Montreal seaway 
contains permissive authority for the im- 
position of tolls to make that overall under- 
taking self-liquidating. The Canadian Gov- 
ernment has announced that it does propose 
to assess tolls for that purpose, and ap- 
parently believes the project will be self- 
liquidating. 
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any additional revenues from deadweight 
tonnages on ships returning empty. 
Throughout recent hearings on the project 
witnesses have generally accepted the rea- 
sonableness of an estimated level of tolls 
ranging from 50 cents to $1.25 per short ton, 
with weighted average approximating 60 
cents. 

To match the 50-year basis of amortiza- 
tion employed in the cost figures, the traffic 
potential should be estimated for 50 years. 
The existing 14-foot waterway on the Cana- 
dian side, which is to be abandoned on com- 
pletion of the seaway,* handles 10 million 
tons a year. The Labrador iron ore move- 
ment is expected to reach 20 million long 
tons (22 million short tons) in the relatively 
short-term future. Thus a definite base 
volume of over 30 million tons per year is 
definitely available as a conservative mini- 
mum base for long-range test of the self- 
liquidation aspects of the Lake Erie-Mont- 
real segment of the project. i 

It is concluded that the traffic and revenue 
potentials of the Lake Erie-Montreal section 
of the seaway are adequate to make it self- 
liquidating if constructed and operated sub- 
stantially in accordance. with the principles 
of S. 589, for the following reasons; 

1. The most recent estimates of trafic in- 
dicate a level of cargo tonnage well within 
the 40 to 50 million ton range required. 
These estimated figures are in all instances 
for shorter periods than the 50-year amorti- 
zation period, Of particular interest are 
studies of the Canadian Department of Trade 
and Commerce, of Great Lakes-St, Lawrence 
Association (a principal sponsor of the proj- 
ect), and an earlier Department of Com- 
merce estimate. These summarize potential 
traffic for such period over the seaway, as 
follows: 

Canadian Department of Trade and Com- 
merce: 44.5 million tons. Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence Association: 45.7 million tons, 
Department of Commerce: 64.5 to 83.5 mil- 
lion tons. (The restriction of the 27-foot 
channel improvements to the Lake Erie- 
Montreal section of the seaway will not sub- 
stantially affect the application of these fig- 
ures since the principal movements would be 
accommodated by a 27-foot channel to Lake 
Erie and the existing channel depths 
beyond.) 

2. It is reasonable, in checking such esti- 
mates of the economic effect of improvement 
of such facilities from a long-range view- 
point, first, to develop a base by taking ac- 
count of existing traffic increased to reflect 
the improvement involved and second, to 
apply a flat progression to such base of 5 
percent a year for the first 5 years, 4 percent 
a year for the next 5 years, and 3 percent for 
the next 5 years, with a constant increase 
thereafter. 

Figured on such engineering basis for pur- 
poses of 50-year estimation, we have em- 
ployed 30 million short tons of cargo as an 
absolute minimum starting base for such a 
computation, the percentage increase fac- 
tors indicated above for the first 15 years, 
and a constant increase of 1 million tons 
per year thereafter. This develops minimum 
expected tonnage of 51.75 million at 15 years, 
62 million at 25 years, and 86,750,000 at 50 
years, averaging 61 million tons yearly over 
the 50-year period. However, for the rea- 
sons stated in the following paragraph a 50- 
million-ton ceiling should be assumed for 
present purposes. 

3. We have considered the seaway's critics’ 
contention that Welland Canal would limit 
the seaway's capacity because of its lock 
limitations. The Welland now handles 18 
million tons, far below its capacity. The 
MacArthur lock at the Soo handled 57 mil- 
lion in 1951, but with traffic conditions not 
paralleling those expected on the Welland. 


Letter of February 25, 1953, from R. A. C. 
Henry, chief engineer, Canadian St. Law- 
rence Seaway Authority, to Chief of En- 
gineers, United States Army. 
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The theoretical operating capacity of the 
Welland has been placed by the Canadian 
Government at 116 million tons with the 
traffic 50 percent upbound, 50 percent down- 
bound, but its practical operating capacity 
ranges from 45 to 50 million tons at pres- 
ent rate of vessel loadings. Considering the 
trend to heavier vessel loadings than now 
exist, and the breakdown of 59 percent up- 
bound and 41 percent downbound in traffic 
embodied in a recent Canadian Commerce 
Department estimate of the seaway traffic 
and other factors, it is wholly reasonable to 
assume 50 million tons as the Welland's 
capacity for the 50-year period ahead. On 
that basis the ceiling in traffic without 
involving the cost of additional facilities 
seems to be about 50 million tons, and com- 
parisons of costs with revenues should be 
limited accordingly. 

In the last analysis, however, the deter- 
minative factor in the revenue return of the 
St. Lawrence River will be the general level 
of population, production, and economic de- 
velopment in our country and in Canada. 
If sustained upward trends of these factors 
be taken seriously, as seriously they must, 
there can be no question as to the wisdom 
of United States participation in this proj- 
ect, along the sound lines indicated, at this 
time. 


What Good Is It? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1953 


Mr, NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith an editorial from the Oregon 
Statesman of Salem (Oreg.): 

War Goop Is Ir? 

The Army proved it could shoot its 280- 
milimeter cannon, using a nuclear shell for 
ammunition. The shell burst over the tar- 
get, 7 miles away. The AP report says that 
it signals the beginning of a new era in 
artillery warfare. 

And yet one can’t help but be skeptical 
of this big gun. It weighs 85 tons and its 
overall length is 84 feet. Such a ponderous 
piece of equipment is hardly mobile. It 
would have difficulty traversing rough ter- 
rain; and many bridges could not carry the 
load. Besides a single-seater airplane could 
take the same shell and drop it on a target. 

The experiment does prove that atomic 
artillery shells are practical; but we had 
understood that had previously been demon- 
strated. In this trial in Nevada the gun- 
crew rammed home the charge, then ran 
back 4,500 yards and touched it off by elec- 
tricity. If they have to do that every time 
the weapon is fired it would hardly seem a 
practical tool. Probably the run was merely 
an extra safeguard against a possible can- 
non burst, so this criticism may not be valid. 

The new weapon is typically United States 
of America, however—the biggest of its size; 
and what if it did cost millions to build 
and millions more for the shell. The real 
question is whether the 75 milimeter pieces 
or the 105’s or the 150 millimeter howitzers 
can make practical use of atomic shells. 
They are the practical units of field artil- 
lery, not the “Atomic Annies” which were 
trundled out on the desert for the shooting 
exercise Monday. 


It’s a safe bet that the 280-millimeter 
pieces will not be put in mass production 
right away. Airplanes seem a much better 
bet for delivering large-size atomic bombs. 


More About Interest Rates 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1953 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article from the American Banker 
of May 18, 1953, is a most important 
contribution to the discussion of high 
interest rates and their effect on our 
economy: 

LARGE-SCALE REFUNDING May Cause HARM, 
Says COLLINS-NADLER STUDY 

While reduction of the excessively large 
floating public debt is a desirable objective, 
large-scale refunding operations at this time 
through issuance of long-term bonds with a 
higher rate of interest could have an adverse 
effect on the economy, according to a bulle- 
tia entitled “Refunding the Public Debt,” 
issued today by Dean G. Rowland Collins, 
director, and Dr. Marcus Nadler, research 
director, of the Institute of International 
Finance of New York University. 

If mishandled, the bulletin states, refund- 
ing could not only have a detrimental effect 
on business activity but saddle the Nation 
for years to come with higher rates of inter- 
est and an increasing debt burden which 
may prove to be unwarranted. Lengthening 
of maturities of outstanding Federal obliga- 
tions does not appear to be a pressing prob- 
lem. There is no special urgency to reduce 
the volume of bank-held debt, since business 
a>tivity and the price structure have caught 
up with the supply of deposits created dur- 
ing the war. It must be noted, moreover, 
that a large amount of the floating debt is 
held by nonbank investors. There is, there- 
fore, little danger that the Treasury will run 
into difficulties because of the frequent need 
of refinancing large amounts of maturing 
obligations. Since these obligations are held 
primarily for liquidity purposes or for mak- 
ing quarterly tax payments, or in anticipa- 
tion of higher rates of interest on long-term 
obligations, they can always be replaced by 
other short-term securities at the prevailing 
interest rate. 

It is true that with a large floating dept 
the Treasury at times may have to pay a 
high rate of interest. But if the newly issued 
obligations are of short maturity, this rate 
will be paid only for a relatively short pe- 
riod. On the other hand, it must be kept 
in mind that constant refunding operations 
may interfere with the credit policies of the 
Reserve authorities. 

With regard to the effect of refunding 
operations on interest rates, the bulletin 
states: “Taking into account all circum- 
stances, it may be concluded that the rise 
in interest rates that has occurred during 
the last 2 years is a temporary cyclical 
movement brought about largely by the 
aftermath of the Korean war, the spending 
of billions of dollars on rearmament, and 
the expansion of defense and defense-sup- 
porting industries. In part, it reflects also 
the changed open-market policies of the 
Reserve authorities. If this analysis is cor- 
rect, it would indicate that adoption of a 
long-range refunding policy in the imme- 
diate future would not be advisable. 
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Referring to the Treasury’s recent refund - 
ing operations and the issuance of $1,070 
million of 3% percent 30-year bonds for 
the purpose of raising new money, the instil- 
tute’s study expresses the following views: 

Limited though the experience of the 
Treasury with the raising of new money and 
with refunding has been, it provides certain 
lessons. Briefly sumarized, these are: 

1. When the Treasury competes aggres- 
sively with private borrowers by offering 
a higher rate of return on new issues this 
leads to a general i*crease in long-term rates 
but it does necessarily make Treasury obli- 
gations more attractive to ultimate investors. 
In order to be successful the Treasury would 
have to follow the market upward and pay 
increasingly higher rates of interest on its 
medium and long-term obligations. 

2. Such a policy leads to a decline in prices 
of outstanding long-term Government obli- 
gations and to considerable depreciation in 
the portfolios of institutional investors. This 
in turn further impairs the stability and 
marketability of Government obligations, 
rendering them less attractive to these in- 
vestors. 

3. Under such circumstances even a minor 
spread between Government and high-grade 
corporate obligations of approximately the 
same maturity may induce institutional in- 
vestors to favor the latter. 

4. So long as the Treasury is confronted 
with the task of raising new money to meet 
current deficits and the Reserve authorities 
follow a policy of credit restraint, it will 
not be possible to carry out successfully 
any large-scale funding operations. For the 
time being, therefore, the Treasury may be 
forced to adopt a policy of offering short- 
term Government obligations which are in 
considerable demand by corporations, 

6. Finally, so long as the present tight 
money and capital market conditions exist, 
it is questionable whether it is advisable for 
the Treasury to follow the market by offer- 
ing higher rates and thus disrupt the entire 
high-grade bond market, as well as increas- 
ing the debt burden, for the sake of raising 
a relatively small amount of new money. 


Mr. Speaker, even those who would 
like to find some good in the action of 
the Treasury Department must voice 
their fears. 

Hence the following article in the May 
9, 1953, issue of Business Week: 


TIME To EASE THE MONEY SQUEEZE 


For more than 2 years the Federal Reserve 
System has been pursuing a restrictive credit 
policy designed to combat inflation. 

It began in March 1951, by withdrawing 
from the Government bond market the rigid 
price-support pegs it had been maintaining 
since 1942. It followed this with a policy 
that checked the creation of additional bank 
reserves, thereby limiting the power of the 
member banks to expand loans and invest- 
ments. Finally, early this year it raised the 
rediscount rate, thus increasing the cost of 
borrowed reserves to the commercial banks 
and still further inhibiting bank lending. 

This has resulted in a fall in the price of 
Government bonds that has carried the Vic- 
tory 2½ s down from above par to almost 92 
last week. With over $3.8 billion of that is- 
sue outstanding, the aggregate market de- 
preciation suffered by holders of that one 
issue alone now totals about $350 million. 

As the price of Government’s has dropped, 
the market prices of all other high-grade 
bonds have likewise dropped. Every bank, 
insurance company, and other moneyed in- 
stitution has an unrealized depreciation in 
its bond portfolio that feels like a lump of 
lead in the stomach and results in freezing 
a portion of the assets of these institutions. 
The cost of borrowing—whether in the new 
issue market or at the banks—is now higher 
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than it has been since the panic year 1933. 
For some time now bankers, in their collo- 
quial way, have been saying to themselves 
and their customers that money is damned 


tight. 
MISSION ACCOMPLISHED 

In short, the Federal Reserve System has 
accomplished what it set out to do. It has 
put an end to the easy money policy, thus 
halting the inflationary trend that so long 
held sway; it kas applied brakes to the great 
postwar defense boom; it has put the fear 
of God into the money markets of the 
country. 

For all this, we applaud the money man- 
agers. We were among those who urged this 
course long before it was adopted. We pre- 
dicted it would be effective. It has been. 
Now we think the time has come to take 
another look at the program. 

The great limitation of credit management 
is that it is a good deal easier to halt an in- 
flation than it is to check a deflation once 
started. There is sound reason for believing 
that the threat of dangerous inflation has 
been removed for the present. For example, 
farm prices have declined some 17 percent 
from their peak in March 1951; in the last 
year alone, the farm index has dropped 10 
points, and now stands a full 7 points below 
parity. And prices of other commodities 
have slowly but steadily weakened. The re- 


sult is reflected in the cost-of-living index, 
which for a considerable period has been 
stable. 

Federal Reserve policy is not alone respon- 
sible for this. The whole trend of the Eisen- 
hower administration has been to reverse the 
inflationary policies of its predecessors. Gov- 
ernment spending for defense and foreign aid 
is being drastically cut; Government em- 
ployees are being discharged; the activities 
of Government bureaus are being curtailed. 
Spending programs, such as those for public 
housing and public works, are being cut 
down or cut out. 

THE GOAL: STABILITY 

This sound money approach is badly 
needed and was past due. At the same time 
it must be recognized that all these factors 
coming together tend in, the same direction. 
They are anti-inflationary, which is another 
way of saying that they are deflationary. The 
goal of credit management is, of course, 
neither inflation nor defiation; it is economic 
stability. That means the golden rule for 
central bankers is the antique motto, “Noth- 
ing in excess.” 

Events in the money market last week 
seemed to us to be saying pretty plainly that 
we may be overdoing this tight money busi- 
ness. The victory 214s, as we have men- 
tioned, went. to 92 contrasted with a high 
of 106 %½ in 1946. The leading banks raised 
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their rates for prime short-term commercial 
borrowers to 344 percent—highest in a gen- 
eration. And the United States Treasury 
suffered the ignominy of seeing its first big 
refunding issue, the new Humphrey 314s. 
go to a discount before they had even been 
issued. 

All these events suggest that it is time 
for the Federal Reserve to ease up a little 
on its tight-money policy. We are glad to 
know the brakes work, but we don't want to 
go through the windshield. 


Comparative Table of Veterans’ 
Administration Funds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1953 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing comparative table of Veterans’ 
Administration funds: 


Comparative table of Veterans’ Administration funds 


Appropriation 


Compensation 


service life insurance appropriated fund. 
Servicemen’s indemnity. ...__... 
Veterans’ miscellaneous benefits. 
Grants to Republic of Philippines... 
Automobiles and other conveyances 


1 Based on instructions from Director, Bureau of Budget, Feb. 


Administration, medicai, hospital, and domiciliary service 
and p — 
justment benefits 


Total general and special appropriat ions 


1952 appro- | 1953 appro- | estimate by 
priations priations VA operat- 
ing service 


1953. 


2 Includes appropriation of $843,382,260 plus reappropriation from prior year of 
Also a 


includes supplemental appropriation of $10,000,000 provi 


$12,500,000. 
Table Law 11, 83d Cong. 


ed by 


Appropriation: Administration, medical, hospital, and domiciliary services, Veterans’ 
Administration 


Supply depot operations 
Ca 


1 Appropriation for fiscal year 1953 includes: Appro 
$12,500,000; supplemental appropriation, $10,000,000; es 
budget forecasts s supplemental requirement of $18,960,000 in 1953, which is not reflected 


year 1954 includes, appropriation for 1954, $921,100,000; estimated reimburse- 


3 Appropriation request for 
ment for services, $6,706,400. 
Includes $7,092,100 reimbursement for services. 
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tion for 1 $843,382,260; reappro 952, 
. — 8 services, $6,750,751. The 1954 


ted from 1 


in amount shown. 


Estimated | Estimated 

obligations | obligations 

per original | per revised 
appropriationſappropria tion 
request, 1954 9) request, 1054 


Original Revised 
T me Bureau of Bureau of 
Bureau of Budget esti- Budget esti- 


3 — $905, 359, 770 28865. 882, 260 |$1,017,104,495 | $985, 325, 000 | $921, 100, 000 
2, 172, 230, 000 2, 441, 934, 000 2, 555, 197, 000 |2, 555, 197, 000 2, 546, 291, 000 
1, 009, 640,000 | 633, 907, 200 |1, 056, 387, 000 |1, 056, 387,000 | 884, 962, 000 
6, 000, 000 6, 854, 000 1, 496, 000 1, 496, 000 1, 496, 000 
27, 505,080 | 108,791,000 | 124,792,636 | 124,792,636 | 113, 553, 664 
ae Ee 8, 750, 000 6, 963, 000 6, 963, 000 7, 344, 000 8 
233, 570, 000 54, 072, 000 45, 836, 000 45, 836, 000 45, 836, 000 75, 000, 000 
7, 300, 000 10, 595, 000 14, 604, 000 14, 604, 000 14, 604, 000 18, 000, 000 
21, 060, 370 18, 567, 000 38, 016, 000 38, 016, 000 35, 743, 000 35, 743, 000 
1, 100, 000 2604 808 3, 285, 000 8, 285, 000 3, 285, 000 3, 285, 000 


4 To be used to liquidate contract authorizations. 


Budget expenditures, 1942 through 1953, 
Veterans’ Administration 
Thousands 
—:: E HT saat! =-=- $555, 868 
604, 724 


1953 (estimated) =- 4, 503, 618 
1954 (estimated) — 4,494, 079 


Framing Fathers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1953 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, Friday 
last, while the House was not in session, 
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the members of the graduating class of 
the Ozark High School, Franklin Coun- 
ty, Ark., were permitted to sit in this 
Chamber. The superintendent of the 
high school, Harold L. Overby, Mrs. Prue 
Overby, Mrs. Hazel Myers Johnson, and 
the following graduates were present: 
Betty B. Curtis, Don Mainard, Hulin 
Nichols, Troy D. Curtis, Jr., Dorris Wis- 
dom, Rayburn Whitson, Gene Lawrence, 
Nancy Oliver, Tommie Gilbreth, Shirley 
Russell, Joann Bashioum, Margaret 
Owens, Nellie Nielsen, Sarah Gresham, 
Bobbie Nell Dane, Betty Lois Owen, 
Joanne Dane, Paula Sue Kirby, Betty Jo 
Wyers, Virginia Hope Smith, Don Par- 
rott, James Williams, Doyle Dillahunty, 
Robert Trotter, Dwight Parker, Sonny 
Alston, Jimmy Young, and Joe Kirby. 

The class resolved itself into a caucus 
and elected Virginia Hope Smith as 
chairman. She presided at the speaker’s 
rostrum, and the class unanimously 
elected Bobbie Nell Dane as their speaker. 
Miss Dane's acceptance speech, delivered 
from the speaker’s rostrum, was a splen- 
did address. One which is a credit not 
only to her but to her school and class- 
mates. She delivered it exceedingly well. 
I wish this House could have heard it. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include her address in the Rec- 
ORD as part of my remarks: 

FRAMING FATHERS 
(By Bobbie Nell Dane) 

Our Nation—although it is young com- 
pared with other countries—has the oldest 
written constitutior in the world. When 
the framers of our Constitution declared 
their work finished, this great document was 
only a few thousand words long. It con- 
tained old ideas and some brandnew ones. 
But old or new, these ideas outlined the 
framework of our Government and set down 
the general principles by which we are still 
governed today. It is hard for me to under- 
stand how our framing fathers could prepare 
our Government for its 1953 problems over 
a century and a half ago. 

Many great statesmen of other countries 
have expressed wonder that within the space 
of 4 months such an improvised organiza- 
tion, gathered from such remote distances, 
and with so little previous contact and com- 
munication with each other, could achieve 
what this one did. The great Englishman, 
William Gladstone, called it “a miracle in 
establishing a nation.” It was not, however, 
quite the miracle that the world at large 
seemed to think. It was the result of years 
of earnest work, research, and informal con- 
sultation by a small group that was deter- 
mined that the colonies should be cemented 
together into a national unit. 

Of course, the authors of our Constitution 
had some rather violent arguments over 
what should go into it. Each of them had 
some pet idea that he had to give up before 
the convention was over. In fact, we often 
hear the agreement called a bundle of com- 
promises, 

Thirty-nine of the fifty-five men who had 
had some part in working out the document 
signed it. They believed that they had done 
as much as was then possible to form an 
orderly, workable government. This was 
the first time in history that the people 
were to be the sovereign power of a nation. 
A world still ruled largely by kings and 
queens was amazed and inspired by the 
words from the Constitution: “We the peo- 
ple * * * do ordain and establish this Con- 
stitution for the United States of America.” 

All the States except Rhode Island had 
vied with each other in sending their ablest 
and most popular men. However, there were 
some well-known leaders who were absent. 


Most of these were the Revolutionary radi- 
cals such as Samuel Adams, who was not 
elected a Delegate, and Patrick Henry, who 
refused to go because he “smelt a rat.” 
Thomas Jefferson, that great champion of 
individual rights, was not present because 
he was representing the Colonies in France. 

Taken as a group the members of the 
Convention represented primarily the con- 
servative, propertied, and business classes. 
Small farmers, mechanics, and the frontier 
settlers were not represented. The majority 
of the Delegates were young lawyers who 
had had considerable experience in public 
life. There were also wealthy landowners, 
planters, moneylenders, merchants, and a 
scattering of prominent clergymen and pro- 
fessors. The average age of the Delegates 
was 42. Benjamin Franklin, at 81, was the 
oldest member present, while Jonathan 
Dayton, who was 27, was the youngest. 
Seven of the Delegates had been State gov- 
ernors, 40 had served in Congress, and about 
two-thirds had served as Members of the 
Continental Congress. Some had helped 
draw up the new State constitutions. With 
few exceptions this Convention was made up 
of men of education, some of them educated 
in Europe. About one-half had college de- 
grees. Many were men with considerable 
breadth of vision. The leaders were nearly 
all men who had traveled much in the world 
and had a world outlook rather than merely 
a local one. 

The Convention had been called to meet 
May 14, 1787, but since only a few of the 
delegates were present at that time it was 
not until May 25 that the Convention was 
called to order in a small room on the sec- 
ond floor of the state house in Philadelphia. 
This was the same room in which the Dec- 
laration of Independence had been signed. 
Loose dirt had been shoveled onto the street 
outside the building so that the delegates 
would not be disturbed by the clatter of the 
wheels of carriages and wagons. All the men 
were dressed in a way that would remind us 
of movies. It was the style of ihe time which 
demanded knee breeches with silver buckles 
just below the knee, silk stocking, low shoes, 
long waistcoats, and open coats extending 
almost to their knees. 

Near one end of the room was a raised 
platform upon which stood a large chair with 
a gilded half-sun carved on its high back. 
Sitting in this chair was a man well over 6 
feet and weighing more than 200 pounds, 
This was George Washington, one of the best 
loved Americans, who had been the choice 
of all for chairman of the meeting. Al- 
though he contributed little to the debates, 
his prestige and dignity made his approval 
or disapproval carry weight. 

From the very beginning of the Conven- 
tion James Madison took his seat near the 
front of the room and kept careful notes of 
everything that took place. It is largely from 
his notes, published in 1840, that we have 
learned what difficult problems were settled. 
As a delegate, Madison rendered most emi- 
nent service in framing the Constitution. 
Historians are agreed that the document 
bears the stamp of his hand more than that 
of any other. Of the coterie of great men 
who were searching for some formula by 
which to organize a better union, Madison 
seems to have been the only one who did 
what we today would call research work in 
preparation for the Convention. He did not 
claim actual authorship of the Virginia plan, 
but his influence is evident. He also col- 
laborated with Pettetiah Webster, whose 
work has recently become known. Madison’s 
conspicuous quality was his practical sense, 
which sought solution in the light of past 
experience rather than in untried theories. 
It is perhaps due to his long research that 
the impractical and fatal weaknesses of many 
other unions and confederacies were elimi- 
nated from our Constitution. He dominated 
the Convention, although he was no orator, 
All of his great services have earned for this 
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great leader the title “Father of the Con- 
stitution.” 

Another brilliant member of the Con- 
vention was Alexander Hamilton. He was 
forceful and skillful in debating in favor 
of a strong National Government. Since he 
was outvoted by the other New York dele- 
gates who did not share his views, he did 
not attend the meetings regularly. Perhaps 
his greatest service came in explaining and 
defending the Constitution after it had been 
submitted to the States for ratification. 

Pennsylvania supplied three of the out- 
standing men at the Convention. Head- 
ing these was Benjamin Franklin. He was 
@ many-sided man and the most widely 
known American. At this time he was Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania. He moved about the 
meeting giving good advice and cheering 
everyone with a wise comment or a funny 
remark. Many times his wit and homely 
common sense soothed the members into a 
good humor. 

Another of the delegates from Pennsyl- 
vania was James Wilson who was an able 
lawyer with a keen mind. Because he was 
an expert in political theory he was a very 
influential member of the Convention. 

The third outstanding man from Penne 
sylvania was Gouverneur Morris. Although 
his body was crippled by a wooden leg and the 
lack of use of one arm, his mind was keen 
and elert. He realized that the whole human 
race would be affected by the proceedings 
of the Convention so he did all he could to 
make it a success. Because he was an effec- 
tive writer who used clear, direct, and grace- 
ful sentences, he was made chairman of 
the committee of style and as such is largely 
responsible for the final wording and ar- 
rangement of the Constitution. 

At the beginning of the convention, the 
members could not foresee the many agree- 
ments that would be reached. But we, 
through the magic mirrors of history can 
look back on the meeting and understand 
the progress that was made even better than 
the delegates themselves. Wecan see George 
Mason, of Virginia, sitting in his room in 
Philadelphia writing to his son. As we look 
over his shoulder we blink twice and then 
recognize the words even if they are written 
in a funny old-fashioned script. He says: 
“America has certainly upon this occasion, 
drawn forth her first characters. * * * The 
eyes of the United States are turned on this 
assembly, and their expectations raised to a 
very anxious degree. May God grant, we may 
be able to gratify them, by establishing a 
wise and just government.” 

But we do not share Mason’s anxiety be- 
cause we can look on ahead and know that 
his highest hopes came true. We see the 
Virginia plan receive the support of the 
larger States, and the small States object and 
offer the New Jersey plan. Benjamin Frank- 
lin helps to calm the debates of the two 
plans down by telling a favorite story of his, 
The story tells of a certain French lady who, 
in a dispute with her sister one day, said, 
“I don’t know how it happens, sister, but I 
meet with nobody but myself that is always 
in the right.” Then we see the delegates 
accept the Connecticut compromise. 

Then I think it would be nice if we could 
give the fathers a chance to visit us. One 
of the fathers would probably exclaim about 
the size of our Nation and wonder how the 
Constitution has survived at all. His weak 
little Nation of 4 million people has become 
one of the world’s greatest powers with a 
population of 150 million. Another would 
wonder at the way commerce, industry, and 
science has changed our way of life. His 
head would probably swim at the mere 
thought of the innumerable laws of assist- 
ance and regulation necessary to keep our 
very complex civilization well-balanced— 
even in ordinary times. Such intelligent 
men would be highly curious about our 
modern lighting, farm machinery, automatic 
washers, and television sets. They would be 
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awed at our modern methods of communica- 
tion and transportation. They would see 
that the common defense for which they 
provided means something on a much higher 
scale in this age from what it meant in 
theirs. 

But I think that the fathers would be de- 
lighted at the way in which their Constitu- 
tion has kept the Nation together. They 
would be glad that they had provided for 
amending the Constitution, but glad to 
know, too, that so few amendments have 
been necessary. They would find civil lib- 
erties more extended than in their day, and 
would be particularly surprised at the way 
the right to vote has been extended. They 
might ask us as American citizens a very 
embarrassing question about how thought- 
fully we use this right. They would probably 
not be pleased with all the interpretations 
that we have given the Constitution, but the 
fact that the Constitution has drawn the 
States together into a nation and preserved 
the spirit of freedom through the years 
would compensate for that disappointment. 
They might tell us that we have inherited 
this Constitution and that we should make 
better use of our freedoms by guarding the 
document and trying to make our world 
more democratic and a better place in which 
to live. 


House Joint Resolution 240 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1953 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, House 
Joint Resolution 240, now before the Ju- 
diciary Committee, would close the Mex- 
ican border to unescorted minors. The 
purpose of this bill is to cut off one of 
the principal sources of illegal narcotics 
of juveniles living in States along this 
border. Narcotics addiction amongst 
teen-agers in the southern California 
area has been termed “epidemic” and 
attributable to the nearness of the Mexi- 
can border by no less an authority than 
Dr. L. S. Goerke, who heads the health 
department of the city of Los Angeles. 

In support of House Joint Resolution 
240, and to emphasize the seriousness of 

the situation it is designed to meet, I 
insert the following front-page news 
item which appeared recently in the 
Long Beach Press-Telegram. This bru- 
tal, sordid, and unnecessary story was 
headlined “Dope Kills Boy, but Wild 
Party Goes On.” Subheadlines were 
“Victim Hauled Out of Way at Teen-age 
Orgy” and “Eight Nabbed, Tell Wild 
Binge; Ironic Epitaph for Youth”: 

As their 19-year-old companion lay dying 
in silent agony in an adjoining room—his 
mind screaming the fatal folly of heroin ad- 
diction, five other Los Angeles boys and two 
teen-age girls raced to get the “good stuff” 
injected into their bloodstreams and em- 
bark in the nightmare world of “H.” 

Sheriff's deputies after a mysterious, 
frightened telephone tip Thursday morn- 
ing, found the stiffened body of Max May, 19, 
sprawled on a bed in a dingy apartment on 
East 82d Street. 

On his chest were tears in the flesh where 
he probably attempted to extinguish the 
raging fire inside. 

Young May, identified by an ex-convict 
registration card in his pocket, was deliv- 
ered to the county coroner for autopsy. 


EIGHT YOUTHS NABBED 

Late Thursday afternoon deputies rounded 
up eight youths and extracted the bizarre 
story of a dope party resulting from the 
purchase of 10 “caps” of heroin at 3 bucks 
a throw from a Los Angeles peddler. 

Capt. Floyd Rosenberg of the sheriff's hom- 
icide squad, reported that the mad revel 
started Tuesday night at the home of Den- 
nis W. Carson, 20, on West 109th Street. 

One of the suspects told the officer that 
May collapsed after his “pop of H'! and was 
dragged into another room, out of the way 
as 2l-year-old Harold (Jim) Boop of the 
82d Street address, said, This must be good 
stuff, I can hardly wait to get it into my 
arm.” 

It was near dawn, according to the sus- 
pects, then “high” on heroin, before they 
discovered that May was dead. 

Boop then proposed, with far greater depth 
of thought than he probably realized, that 
they tear off the title sheet of a book en- 
titled, H is for Heroin,” and pin it to the 
body and dump it somewhere. However, 
dawn came too soon for this ironic epitaph 
and the body was left in the apartment all 
day Wednesday and then taken to Boop's 
apartment after dark that night. 

Police reported they also arrested two girls, 
one a 15-year-old runaway, and another, 17, 
in addition to James L. Haynes, 18; Leon D. 
Smith, 19, and Raymond Meyers, 22, who re- 
sides with Boop. 

All were booked at the Firestone Park 
sheriff's substation on charges of suspicion 
of violating the State narcotics act. 

According to officers, Smith was not pres- 
ent at the party, but was picked up when 
quizzed about his friends and was found to 
have marijuana in his pockets. 


The Excess-Profits Tax: A Monument 
to Expediency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1953 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from Time magazine for June 1, 1953: 


Not since prohibition has there been a 
United States law so widely condemned as 
the excess-profits tax, which will die on June 
30, unless Congress, heeding the President's 
appeal last week, extends it. Nobody hates 
the tax more than Treasury Secretary George 
Humphrey. “Its worst enemy can very well 
voice our feelings about it,” says he. It's a 
bad tax.” But he and President Eisenhower 
feel that the United States needs the $800 
million that an extra 6 months of excess- 
profits taxes would yield. Thus, Congress 
itself must decide whether expediency shall 
outweigh an admitted evil. 

The evil arose in logical enough fashion. 
In World War I the first excess-profits tax 
was slapped on to prevent war profiteering. 
Its yield of $2,500,000,000 was big for those 
days, when a whole year’s war budget was 
only $6 billion. In World War II excess- 
profits-tax yield was tremendous—$28 bil- 
lion, or 58 percent of all corporate taxes paid 
during the war. The tax again made a rough 
sort of sense because the bulk of industry 
Was mobilized and fared equally under 
excess-profits tax. But when excess-profits 
tax was slapped on agafn in 1950, even the 
tax's Fair Deal advocates admitted that it 
was unsound, although its very name made 
it politically popular. In a semimobilized 
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economy such a tax could not skim the 
profits from arms contracts without also 
spooning out the legitimate profits of con- 
sumer industries. 

Actually, excess-profits tax is a misnomer, 
The law does not merely take the excess 
profits, but starts its levy as soon as profits 
reach 85 percent of normal, 1. e., what they 
were during the base period of 1946-49. 
Furthermore, the tax had a built-in dis- 
crimination in the choice of payments. A 
company may elect to pay a tax based on its 
1946-49 earnings, or one based on a fixed 
return (8 percent) on its total capitalization, 
Thus, debt-ridden companies with huge capi- 
talizations, like many railroads, escape the 
tax. But well-run companies that keep 
their debt low can only choose a profits 
base—and then be penalized when greater 
efficiency increases their profits. To make 
allowance for such inequities, Congress in- 
cluded so many exemptions and exceptions 
that no two accountants can agree on a com- 
pany’s excess-profits tax bill. As a result, 
virtually every payment has been protested, 
Another discriminatory result is that ex- 
cess-profits tax affects only 15 percent of all 
corporations paying taxes and consequently 
yields comparatively little revenue (only $2 
billion a year out of a total of $21 billion in 
corporate taxes paid last year). 

The tax has penalized growth and effi- 
ciency. It hits the smaller companies hard- 
est. It confiscates the profits needed for ex- 
pansion, and keeps the return so low that 
small companies have found it difficult or 
impossible to borrow money needed for ex- 
pansion. Example: Georgia’s Southwire Co., 
which saw an opportunity to cash in on the 
South's utility expansion, had the ill luck 
to go into business in 1950 after excess- 
profits tax. It was able to make only 14 
percent profit despite a tripling of sales—a 
return so low that banks would not risk giv- 
ing it a loan. Michigan's Whirlpool Corp, 
(washing machines) doubled its sales dur- 
ing the excess-profits tax period and made 
$28 million in profit (before taxes. But it 
was $32 million short of the cash needed for 
expansion. Yet big, established companies 
have been able to borrow all the money they 
want, and under excess-profits taxes“ mad 
logic, have been able to reduce their tax by 
using the loan to increase their capital base. 

In excess-profits-tax topsy-turvy world, 
the accepted standards of business thrift and 
prudence go out the window. Companies in 
the excess-profits-tax bracket have no hesi- 
tation spending money on extravagant proje 
ects. Examples: Reynolds Metals Co., wante 
ing to show off its new Jamaica bauxite 
mines, chartered an ocean liner and gave 180 
bigwig guests an 8-day cruise to Jamaica and 
back. Of the total cost, the company realiy 
picked up only 18 percent of the check. The 
remaining 82 percent was excess-profits-tax 
money which, if not spent, would have gone 
to the United States Treasury. 

The administration's decision to ask ex- 
cess-profits-tax extension is based simply on 
the belief that Congress would not pass alter- 
native measures—such as a small, temporary 
boost in the regular corporate-income-tax 
rate—to yield an equivalent revenue, 
Though Secretary Humphrey predicts that 
the tax will be extended, there is a good pos- 
sibility that Congress may kill it, since it 
can do so by simply doing nothing. If ex- 
cess-profits tax does die, it will hardly be a 
national tragedy. And the $800 million pre- 
dicted yield for a 6-month extension may be 
made up by increased collections of the reg- 
ular corporate tax. In World War II, excess- 
profits tax’s final year yielded $4.9 billion, 
slightly more than the $4.5 billion from regu- 
lar corporation taxes. But the 3 years 
after excess-profits tax was killed, the wave 
of business expansion was so great that the 
collecting of the regular corporate tax soared 
to $11 billion. There is no reason to doubt 
that the death of the excess-profits tax now 
would have an equally liberating effect on the 
whole economy. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1953 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, in the 
debate in the House of Representatives 
on May 27, 1953, on the civil-functions 
appropriation carried in the bill, my col- 
league from North Dakota made a state- 
ment against me which reflects on my 


honor. He said: 


Personally, I do not blame my friend, the 
gentleman from North Dakota, a great deal, 
because he has a personal interest in the 
matter. 


This is an unequivocal statement that 
I was legislating for my personal interest 
in that matter. The statement was made 
when time for debate had been closed, 
and, of course, I could not answer before 
the roll was called; and unless the mem- 
bership of this House had a large amount 
of confidence in my integrity and honor, 
the measure might have been lost. At 
this time, however, I desire to answer 
this statement. 

While the gentleman from North Da- 
kota belongs to a different faction than 
the one I am associated with, here in the 
Congress I have gone out of my way to 
cooperate with him in reference not only 
to matters affecting North Dakota, but 
concerning those which affect the Na- 
tion. If what he said had been directed 
at any other quality which I may or 
may not have, instead of reflecting on 
my honor, I should have left his state- 
ment unanswered, 

For example, he stated: 

I am speaking frankly when I say I rep- 
resent the greater portion of the population 
of North Dakota. 


That was not a malicious statement, 
and I make no objection to it, although 
I might parenthetically insert the fact 
that in the primary election last year the 
vote was as follows: Burpick, 102,726; 
KRUEGER, 76,866. In the fall election the 
vote was: BURDICK, 181,218; KRUEGER, 
156,289. I wonder what “the greater 
portion of the population of North Da- 
kota” which Mr. KRUEGER says he repre- 
sents was doing on those election days? 

The statement to which I do object, 
and for which I now ask the privilege of 
answering, is altogether different. In it 
I am charged with legislating for my 
personal interests. No Congressman 
should do that, and I have never at- 
tempted it. 

I have an interest in 800 acres of land 
on the Missouri River bottoms, down the 
river about 3 miles southeast of Williston, 
and this land will be flooded with an 
1850 water-level dam. I should much 
prefer to save the land, but if it is nec- 
essary to destroy it in the public interest, 
I am still an American and I believe I 
would be one of the last men in my ter- 
ritory to interfere with the general wel- 
fare of this great Nation. 

For several years the Army engineers 
have known that as far as I am con- 
cerned I am willing to give the Govern- 
ment an easement that will permit them 


to flood this land with waters from a 
pool above the dam, without paying me 
1 cent—or at best, more than $1 as a 
consideration—and let the Government 
use it as long as it shall remain a part 
of the reservoir, but providing for its re- 
turn to me when and if it is abandoned. 

But no, the Army engineers do not 
want that. They want a deed to this 
land; and from the amount of money 
they have offered to pay me—and I now 
hold this offer in my hand—I could re- 
tire. I have refused the money, and I 
shall refuse an offer for more nroney, be- 
cause in accepting any offer and selling 
my land, I would be selling out all my 
neighbors and the estimated 15,000 in- 
habitants of the city of Williston who 
believe in my honor and integrity. I 
can state here and now that the Gov- 
ernment printing press could not print 
enough money to cause me to turn 
against the interests of a great people. 
Since the Government does not have to 
pay me for flooding this land, the only 
personal interest I could have in the 
whole venture would be to get an unwar- 
ranted price for my land. But that is 
out of consideration in this case because 
I will not sell, and the people of the 
whole northwestern part of North Da- 
kota know I will not desert them. 

My interest in the matter is wholly 
public. I do not want this high level 
of water to destroy our presently operat- 
ing irrigation projects in the valley of 
this river and 90,000 acres of additional 
land, nor do I want the only railroad we 
have to be compelled to mrove away from 
a city of 15,000 people. I do not want 
this great little city—where there is 
more activity than in any city of equal 
size in America, because of the oil dis- 
covery—to be destroyed by high water 
unless and until this Congress, by due 
deliberation, finds that to be necessary 
in the public interest. 

I do not want to rely on the protection 
which the Army engineers now offer in 
the proposal to build dikes. From half 
a century of experience on the Missouri 
River I know that dikes built upon a 
foundation of 80 feet of silt and sand 
will never hold the water back. I can 
visualize now what will happen when 
these irrigation projects are diked. The 
water will seep through in spite of all 
that science can do, and on the inside 
the land will become soaked and unfit 
for cultivation. 

I know, too, that the dikes proposed 
to protect the city of Williston will be 
built upon that same formation, and 
that seepage can not be prevented and 
that every basement in the city will be 
filled with water. I know, too, that the 
transcontinental line of the Great 
Northern Railway running between the 
city and the river and upon the very 
banks of the present elevation of the 
river, will not be able to operate their 
heavy loads of traffic on a bed that is 
undermined with seepage from these 
proposed dikes. 

I know that this Congress has held no 
hearings on the advisability of this high 
water level at Williston. Congress has 
held no hearings on the matter of dikes, 
And the position of the people of Willis- 
ton and vicinity is that, until Congress 
goes into these matters thoroughly and 
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fully, we protest letting the Army engi- 
neers do what the Congress ought to do. 

We have no confidence whatsoever in 
the conclusions of the Army engineers; 
for on this very project, at one time they 
say this undertaking is too dangerous to 
the people below the dam, and again 
they say that the dam can be built with 
perfect safety. 

We know this is General Pick’s pet 
proposal. We also know the blunders 
he made in Burma and in North Africa; 
and when the people of the Williston 
area are to be driven out of their homes 
they want that order of eviction to rest 
on more than the mere whim and caprice 
of the Army engineers. 

Was I personally interested in this 
legislation? Would I profit by it? Not 
to the extent of one penny. 

Was I publicly interested in this legis- 
lation? I was, and always will be pub- 
licly interested in Williston or any other 
city in America when the Army engi- 
neers try to ride roughshod over the 
rights of its people, and when I am con- 
vinced that such a program is not neces- 
sary for the general welfare of a the 
people of this Republic. 

Let Congress determine by hearings 

whether or not the city should be de- 
stroyed. Let Congress determine what 
protection can be afforded by dikes. 

That was all this amendment did. It 
stopped the Army engineers from spend- 
ing $4 million in buying land for dikes 
and surveying for dikes until the Con- 
gress, in its wisdom, orders it. 


Position of Hawaiian Sugar Industry De- 
fined—Error in London Times Article 
Corrected 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1953 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
on May 18, 1953, there appeared in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD 
at my request an article appearing in the 
London Times on statehood for Hawaii. 
I now ask for the publication of a letter 
written by Ernest W. Greene, vice presi- 
dent of the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ 
Association, correcting a misstatement 
in the Times article. The letter follows: 

May 6, 1958. 
The EDITOR, THE LONDON TIMES, 
Printing House Square, 
London England, 

Dran Sm: The Maui News, published in 
Wailuku, Maui, Hawaii, recently reprinted an 
article entitled “Hawaii's Claim to State- 
hood Change in United States Attitude,” 
which was written by the Washington cor- 
respondent of the London Times. 

Please accept my compliments on the 
article, which, in general, sets forth clearly, 
accurately, and objectively the facts about 
Hawaii, with particular reference to the 
qualifications of the Territory for state- 
hood. 

There is, however, one statement in the 
article.on which I wish to comment. It is 
as follows: 

“The most galling restriction imposed by 
Congress has prevented sugar refining in the 
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islands and forced Hawaiians to send their 
raw sugar to California for refining—an 
arrangement giving California a much-re- 
sented control of the Hawaiian economy.” 

May I point out that the present limita- 
tion by law on the amount of refined sugar 
which Hawaii is permitted to market in 
continental United States is part of the com- 
prehensive sugar legislation which comprises 
an integrated and well-rounded program. 
It has served well the interests of consum- 
ers and producers of sugar in the United 
States, including, of course, the producers 
in the United States Territory of Hawaii.” 

The Hawaiian sugar industry so deeply 
values the benefits enjoyed by all domestic 
and Cuban producers under the Sugar Act 
of 1948 that there is no thought whatever 
of attempting to change the proportionate 
shares of the sugar crop now being refined 
in Hawaii and on the mainland of the United 
States. 


Ernest W. GREENE, 
Vice President. 


Navy Hospital for Long Beach 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 1, 1953 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, under ` 
leave to extend my remarks I am pleased 


to place an editorial carried by the Long 
Beach (Calif.) Tribune in its May 14, 
1953, issue in the RECORD. 

Although the editorial is in a sense 
critical of me, it points out a very great 
necessity for the welfare of the depend- 
ents of armed service personnel, not only 
in my own congressional district, but in 
the surrounding area as well. For this 
reason, I want again to call the necessity 
for this construction to the attention of 
my colleagues and members of the ad- 
ministration who may read these re- 
marks. 

Let me say, that as to the “showdown 
report” demanded by the editorial, I have 
requested more than once an explanation 
as to why the construction heretofore 
authorized by the Congress and for which 
moneys have been appropriated has not 
been commenced. I have received no 
reply which has satisfied me as to the 
wisdom of further delaying this activity. 
However, it is my sincere hope, joined in 
by the thousands of Navy families living 
in the Los Angeles County area, that the 
board recently appointed by the Secre- 
tary of Defense will recommend that this 
facility be constructed without delay. 

The Tribune editorial follows: 

Buttp Navat HospPira Now 

Long Beach is the home of a very large 
concentration of service families most of 
whom are the dependents of naval person- 
nel. Recently the Tribune brought to light 
the deplorable conditions existing up until a 
short time ago at the naval dispensary. As 
a result of this, the attention of the Secre- 
tary of Defense was called to the situation 
by Congressman HosMER and a committee 
of eminent experts from Rutgers University 
and the Brookings Institution was named to 
report to Congress on the steps needed to 
provide adequate dependent care. The 
Tribune’s exposé was printed in full, both 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and the author- 


itative service publication, the Army and 
Navy Journal. 

While we are happy to have at least set 
the wheels in motion to remedy an obviously 
bad situaton we are not content to rest at 
this point. 

Long Beach needs and should have a naval 
hospital such as we had before the present 
Veterans’ Administration facility took over 
the abandoned naval hospital in a fantastic 
so-called economy move. 

There is neither humane justification or 
economic justification to require that naval 
dependents needing hospitalization be sent 
to Corona or to Oceanside. There is no 
heavy concentration of service families liv- 
ing in the Corona area. Oceanside requires a 
trip of over 70 miles one way by patients 
needing hospitalizaiton. It is a barbaric and 
inhumane ordeal for the seriously ill. 

An appropriation of $3,389,000 has been 
made and the funds are now available for the 
construction of a Long Beach Naval Hospital 
facility. The only reason it is not being 
built is that high Navy brass are moving 
heaven and earth to keep it from being built 
on the ridiculous plea that it is not needed 
here. 

Our Congressman should demand a show- 
down report on the status of this appropria- 
tion and an answer as to why this project is 
not undertaken forthwith. The city on its 
part should offer the Navy Department a suit- 
able site, purchasing the same if need be in 
order to speed this vitally needed facility. 

San Diego has a naval hospital. Oceanside 
has a naval hospital, and Long Beach used to 
have a naval hospital until we lost it by iner- 
tia and apathy. 

Fortunately there are citizens who are alert 
to what the services mean to our economic 
life. One of the most energetic groups which 
is selling Long Beach Navywise is the Inde- 
pendent Business Men's Association, They 
cannot do the job alone. They need the help 
of every citizen and every Navy family. We 
should keep a fire lit under the bureaucrats 
in Washington, D. C. Make sure our Con- 
gressman is kept aware that we want the 
naval hospital built as quickly as possible. 

We need to capitalize on our Navy assets 
and to keep them growing and active. They 
contribute a major portion of our economic 
wealth. 

We need to break down delays and procras- 
tination. One excuse being used to delay 
construction of a naval hospital is that only 
3.51 percent of the population use the naval 
medical facilities available at Corona and 
Oceanside. There is a good reason for this 
low figure and that reason is that many Navy 
men sre paying for private medical care 
rather than to subject their loved ones to 
the hardships and hazards of inadequate 
care. We can get the naval hospital built if 
we will join hands communitywide and go 
all-out to unfreeze this vitally needed proj- 
ect. 


Ohio Sesquicentennial 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1953 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am includ- 
ing a poem of Col. Roy G. Fitzgerald. 
This year of 1953 is the sesquicentennial 
of the admission of Ohio into the Union. 
All over Ohio celebrations are being ob- 
served and there are many more yet to 
come. A few years ago the district in 
which the city of Dayton is located was 
represented by a very distinguished gen- 
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tleman who most of us Congressmen who 
have been here a few years will remem- 
ber. I refer to Col. Roy G. Fitzgerald. 
He was a very able statesman, and his 
work in Congress was very conspicuous. 
Since he has been out of Congress he has 
devoted himself to an extensive law prac- 
tice, and occasionally writes a little 
poetry. He sent me some of his com- 
positions which I am glad to insert in 
the RECORD: 


OHIO SESQUICENTENNIAL, 1803-1953 
(By Roy G. Fitzgerald) 
Oh beautiful Ohio, our grand old Buckeye 
State 


Her 150th birth year we proudly celebrate, 

Here lived the Shawnees, Wyandots 200 years 
ago. 

The buffalo and elk and deer lapped ev'ry 
stream we know, 

Ohio Comp’ny wisely planned for homes 
here in the West 

And dared the hostile Indians who gave them 
little rest. 

From Little Turtle’s Redmen came St. Clair's 
dire defeat, 

But Wayne at Fallen Timbers made our vie- 
tory complete. 

The Greeneville Treaty opened way to till 
this fertile land, 

So settlements to cities grew, safe from Te- 
cumseh’s band. 

Here Worthington and Tiffin came to form 
the Bukeye State: 

Now 7,000,000 people here their action cele- 
brate. 

Our Harrison in 1812 campaigned with great 
renown: 

In ’61 our men poured forth from ev'ry field 
and town. 

McPherson, Sherman, Custer, Grant served 
well the Union cause 

With Sheridan and Schenck and Hayes made 
rebels yield to laws. 

And were Ohio statesmen to difficult to get? 

Think! Stanton, Chase, and Dennison in Lin- 
coln's Cabinet. 

The curse of slav'ry, civil war, in 4 years 
came to end; 

The Negroes are free, the South reborn, 
work of Ohio men. 

The navigation of the air still thrills us with 
surprise; 

’Tis through Ohio’s noble sons mankind 
now rules the skies. 

The names of Wilbur, Orville Wright make 
Buckeyes justly proud 

While Garfield, Whitlock, Smith, and Meigs 
are names to speak aloud. 

Our Thomas Alva Edison brought world elec- 
light, 

The phonograph, a thousand things in which 
our hearts delight. 

Paul Laurence Dunbar, Whitelaw Reid, adorn 
our hall of fame 

And though we spoke a thousand more, we 
still would miss some name. 

McKinley, Morrow, Harding, and William 
Taft and Dawes 

Adorn the history page we celebrate with 
cause. 

Tom Corwin was our Governor, wit, states- 
man, diplomat; 

Judge John McLean, the publisher, on two 
Supreme Courts sat. 

Will time ever veil the mem'ry of our famous 
Judge Burnet, 

Or lose sight of Thomas Ewing mid the 
thousands we forget? 

Add Alphonso Taft and Baker with Long- 
worth to the roll 

With Cutler, nd Gen'ral Putnam adding 
luster to the scroll. 

John Sherman, Stanley Matthews, Judson 
Harmon may be named 

But the list is nearly endless for which Ohio's 
famed. 

Our Gov’nor Herrick, sent to France—all 
these have passed away 

Taft, Bricker, Lausche, Humphrey, Schenck 
are statesmen of our day. 
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While Charley Sawyer, James M. Cox, still 
serve to spread the light 

Which Thomas Jenkins too upholds to keep 
our future bright, 

Hurrah for old Ohio! Live 10,000 years 

With worthy sons and daughters, exempt 
from atom fears. 


Americans for Democratic Action 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. KIT CLARDY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1953 


Mr. CLARDY. Mr. Speaker, the left- 
wing organization called Americans for 
Democratic Action recently held a con- 
vention in our midst. These extreme 
leftwing people, who call themselves lib- 
erals, spend most of their time adver- 
tising Senator McCartry and passing all 
kinds of odd resolutions. The Flint 
(Mich.) Journal expressed my feelings 
about this outfit quite well in an edi- 
torial entitled “Fuzzy Thinking.” The 
editorial follows: 

Fuzzy THINKING 
In a keynote speech at the sixth annual 


convention of Americans for Democratic Ac- 


tion, Senator HERBERT H. LEHMAN Saturday 
accused President Eisenhower of letting 
“McCarthyism” endanger allied cooperation 
in the world fight against communism. 
Expressing concern over the recent verbal 
exchange between Senator Josxyn R. McCar- 
THY and British Labor leader Clement Attlee, 
he said: “The time has come when the ad- 
ministration must make its choice between 
appeasing the irresponsibles at home and 
breaking up the unity of free men abroad. 
If the administration continues to try to 
achieve unity in the Republican Party, even 
at the price of sacrificing the unity of the 
free world, the administration will have a 
terrible accounting to make with history.” 
He then stated that the internal threat 
of communism is nothing compared to “the 
external threat of imperialism” and said it 
will take the “unity of all free peoples every- 
where to meet that danger and overcome it.“ 
That is a typical example of the fuzzy 
thinking that some of our self-styled lib- 
erals are indulging in. If such a thing as 
“McCarthyism” exists at all, it exists mostly 
in the minds of people like LEHMAN and 
Attlee who seem incapable of recognizing 
reality. The unity of free men is threat- 
ened less by men like McCartuy, than by 
men like Attlee to whom appeasement is the 
essence of diplomacy, and by men like LEH- 
MAN who refuse to recognize that the in- 
ternal threat of communism and the external 
threat of Soviet imperialism are but different 
manifestations of the same thing. 


Shift Is Favored in United States Aid 
Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1953 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing article appeared n- the New York 


Times of Friday, May 29, 1953. It is espe- 
cially interesting, since it reflects the 
observations of a private citizen on the 
economic situation abroad. 


Sir Is FAVORED IN UNITED STATES AID 
ABROAD—GREATER EMPHASIS ON PRIVATE 
FOREIGN INVESTMENTS URGED BY HOVING, 
AFTER TRIP 


Much greater emphasis is needed in this 
country on the advantages of private invest- 
ment over government-to-government aid in 
strengthening Western Europe economically, 
it was declared yesterday by Walter Hoving, 
president of Lord & Taylor, on his return 
from a 2-month business trip abroad. 

The department store executive visited 
France, Germany, Italy, and Sweden. He 
said he found business in these countries 
reasonably good, although about 2 to 5 per- 
cent below levels of last year. Their basic 
need is private American capital for expan- 
sion or establishment of businesses, he 
added. 

“There is always a great deal of talk in 
this country about the importance of Gov- 
ernment aid to Europe, but the public hears 
little if anything about the need for private 
investment,” Mr. Hoving said. “Government 
money or aid from this country to other gov- 
ernments tends to be spent in a way that 
furthers socialization, because none of it goes 
directly into private business.” 


MONEY SPENT MORE CAREFULLY 


“Money spent by governments on special 
projects, while it may help, is not spent as 
carefully as would the funds of private enter- 
prise. Money going into private business 
would be used more efficiently and create 
more employment and production than 
would government spending. In this way 
it would further democracy rather than so- 
cialism.” 

Mr. Hoving said there was need for this 
Government to effect agreements with other 
countries to remove the natural fears of pri- 
vate investors on such extreme risks as ex- 
propriation or blocking of earnings as the re- 
sult of changes in governments abroad. He 
cited difficulties and high interest rates at- 
tached to business loans in Europe. 

Among other actions favorable to helping 
Western Europe's economy, Mr. Hoving said, 
would be lowering of tariffs and simplication 
of customs procedure. However, he declared, 
there should be no “wholesale slashing” of 
tariffs in a way that would create unemploy- 
ment in this country, but a carefully con- 
sidered adjustment that would eliminate 
some of the obstacles to imports that now 
exist. 

It would be better, he added, to do more 
toward encouraging private investment 
abroad than to go in for “unwise tinkering 
with our tariffs.” 


Attlee’s Blast and Anglo-American 
Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN “ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 22, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I am including as part of my 
remarks a letter from the International 
Service of Information Foundation, un- 
der date of May 15: 

May 15, 1953. 
ATTLEE’s BLAST AND ANGLO-AMERICAN 
RELATIONS 

The British call it a “slanging match.” 

The Russians may well call it a victory in 
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their series of psychological battles In the 
cold war. 

Dissension between the great allies has a 
high priority in the Soviet order of battle 
for the cold war. But it is in British self- 
interest and American self-interest to realize 
that Anglo-American friendship is in world 
interest. 

The Right Honorable Clement Attlee, ex- 
Prime Minister and current leader of Her 
Majesty’s loyal opposition, has a strange 
loyalty record and he was less than friendly 
when he loosed his blast at America. 
Whether he knew it or not, he played Mos- 
cow’s game. Americans should be careful 
that they do not contribute. Both English- 
men and Americans should examine the 
the record. 

What has been written by the right hon- 
orable gentleman, not only in his record 
of relationships with socialism and com- 
munism; not only in his record of attitudes 
toward Soviet Russia and the United States, 
but what has he written in the record of his 
attitude towards his own land? 

Attlee was Prime Minister. What sort of 
a team did he recruit to guide Britain 
through the postwar jungle; what records 
had his ministers written? 

This letter suggests that Americans should 
not be surprised when this leader of Her 
Majesty’s loyal opposition is found in the 
camp of carping critics of the United States, 
because he and his cronies used to be found 
in the camp of those who wished to kill the 
British Empire; those who placed a “world 
order” before their own country’s national 
interests; those who found is Soviet com- 
munjsm much they openly said they wished 
grafted on to their own nation’s ideology; 
those who sneered at patriotism, who dis- 
paraged “God, King, and country.” 

Let us read the record they have written, 
the record they have created in their 
speeches, interviews, and in their published 
books: 

Mr. Attlee used to think poorly of patriot- 
ism. He said, We have absolutely aban- 
doned every idea of nationalist loyalty. We 
are deliberately putting a world order before 
loyalty toward our own country. * * * We 
want something that will make our people 
citizens of the world before they are citi- 
zens of this country.“ (Labor Party 
Conference, Southport, October 2, 1934.) 
This is what Communist Russia wants— 
loyalty to a world order, headed in Moscow, 

Mr. John Strachey, Mr. Attlee’s Under Sec- 
retary of State for War, agreed with his boss, 
He said, “It is communism alone which can 
bring national liberation to the peoples of 
the earth.” (The Coming Struggle for Power, 
Gollancz, 1932, p. 384.) 2 

The late Sir Stafford Cripps had similar 
ideas. He said, “If we are plunged into war 
I devoutly hope that the workers of this 
country will use it for the purpose of revo- 
lution.” (Leeds, October 1, 1936.) 

At one time, Mr. Atlee thought poorly of 
the British Empire. He said, “The Labor 
Party * * * rejected Imperialism and the 
idea of the absolute sovereignty of States.“ 
(Daily Herald, October 10, 1935.) 

Sir Stafford Cripps enthusiastically agreed. 
He said, “You have only to look at the pages 
of British Imperial history to hide your head 
in shame that you are British.” (Bristol, 
October 20, 1935.) Sir Stafford also said, “It 
is fundamental to socialism that we should 
liquidate the British Empire as soon as we 
can.” (Hull, March 1, 1936.) Recent his- 
tory records that Attlee, Cripps, and com- 
pany went a long way toward accomplishing 
that purpose. When, in Bristol on November 
1, 1948, Sir Stafford was questioned on this 
statement, he replied, “Certainly, that is 
what we have done in the case of India, 
Pakistan, Burma, and Ceylon.” 

Is it surprising that Mr. Attlee and his 
fellows do not want America to defend her- 
self? Until Hitler smashed at Soviet Russia, 
they did not want Britain to defend herself. 
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Mr. Attlee said, “The National Govern- 
ment * * * has prepared a great program 
of rearmament which will endanger the 
peace of the world.” (Reynolds News, 
November 10, 1935.) We deny the need for 
increased airarmaments. * * *” (Hansard, 
July 30, 1934.) “They will appeal to us and 
they will appeal in vain, because I am not 
going to support a recruiting cam- 
paign. * * *” (Derby, July 8, 1936.) 

Cripps put it more plainly. He said, “The 
capitalists are in your hands. Refuse to 
make armaments, refuse to use them. * * *” 
(Eastleigh, March 14, 1937.) “I do not be- 
lieve it would be a bad thing for the British 
working class if Germany defeated us. * * *” 
He sneered, “ ‘For God, King, and country’ 
assisted by all the tomfoolery of jubilees 
and coronations.“ (Bristol, February 17, 
1937.) 

Attlee had ideas about communism and 
Russia. He said,. * * It may be said that 
this is rather like the Russian plan of Com- 
missars and Communist Party members. I 
am not afraid of the comparison. We have 
to take the strong points of the Russian sys- 
tem and apply them to this country. * * *” 
(Problems of a Socalist Government, Gol- 
lancz, 1933, pp. 189 and 204-5.) 

The stormy petrel of the Socialists, Aneu- 
rin Bevan, agreed. He said, “I am not 
frightened of an alliance with the Commu- 
nists. * * *” (Barry, May 14, 1939.) Cripps 
said, “Our future relationship with the So- 
viet Union must be cardinal point in our 
foreign relations. (Bristol East, 
1945.) Sir Stafford seemed to try to mislead 
his people when he said, “* * * It is not 
the policy of the Soviet Government to 
spread communism in Europe.” (Sunday 
Express, January 25, 1945.) 

John Strachey said, “Like all Socialists I 
believe that the Socialist society evolves in 
time into the Communist society.” (New 
York Times, October 11, 1938.) 

Mr, Emanuel Shinwell, Mr. Attlee's Min- 
ister of Defense, said, “What this country 
needs is a stronger turn to the left. 
(Dundee Observer, October 25, 1947.) “If 
we had to choose between such ideas (Bol- 
shevik ideas spreading through Europe), and 
the outworn conceptions of Wall Street and 
British financiers, it was certain that in the 
long run modern ideas which had emanated 
from Russia would prove more acceptable.” 
(Murton, County Durham, February 28, 
1943.) 

On the question of the United States: Tom 
O'Brien, Attlee supporter, one-time Socialist 
member of Parliament and present chairman 
of Britain’s powerful Trades Union Congress, 
is today quoted by the Baltimore Sun as 
saying that if responsible politicians in 
America want to keep British friendship 
“they must treat us with the same respect 
and understanding that we treat them.” Let 
us see what respect the author of this state- 
ment has felt for America. Mr. Tom O'Brien, 
member of the National Council of Labor, 
chairman of the Labor Party’s virtual boss, 
the Trades Union Congress, in a speech he 
delivered at Finchley on August 22, 1949, 
said, “the freedom-loving people of Brit- 
ain * * * might be tempted to prefer the 
tyranny and poverty of the East rather than 
abject subservience to the opulent vulgarity 
and offensiveness of the West. we 
would rather take the risk of civilizing com- 
munism than be kicked around by the un- 
lettered, pot-bellied money magnates of the 
United States.” 

Is this the sort of respect and understand- 
ing Mr. O’Brien says he wishes from the 
United States? 

Many of Mr. Attlee’s other supporters gave 
similar respect and understanding to Amer- 
ica. Miss Jennie Lee, wife of Aneurin Bevan 
and Socialist Member of Parliament, said: 
“It is not Russia that scares me but that 
vast, irresponsible, and obsolescent America 
* + *” (Barnet, November 15, 1946). So- 
cialist Member of Parliament, S. S. Silverman 
on the floor of Parliament (August 11, 1947) 


called the United States “shabby money- 
lenders.” 

Some of Mr. Attlee’s team liked Marshall 
aid, some disliked it; all wanted it. Bevan: 
“The Marshall plan * * * is absolutely es- 
sential * * * to full production.” Cripps: 
“Recovery in Britain * depends on con- 
tinued American aid.” Socialist Member of 
Parliament and publicist Michael Foot: 
“+ * + without Marshall aid we should be 
faced with heavy unemployment.” Socialist 
Postmaster General Arthur Greenwood: 
“Without Marshall aid there might be 5 mil- 
lion unemployed.” Socialist Secretary of 
State for Air, Arthur Henderson: “Without 
Marshall aid our rations * * * would very 
likely have to be cut by one-third. * * “ 
John Strachey: “* * * the Americans are 
so frightened of Russia that they are bound 
to help Socialist Britain.” 

To know your enemy is a fundamental 
forensic precept. Some of Mr. Attlee’s gang 
do not (or did not) like us. Mr. Attlee does 
not now sound friendly. I have shown you 
that his team seemed, at one time, to like 
Soviet Russia. Before Hitler attacked Russia, 
some of them actually wished for a German 
defeat of Britain—and revolution. At one 
time or another, Attlee and/or his associates 
wished to destroy the British Empire and 
they have enjoyed some success. 

I hope and believe that neither that stal- 
wart fellow, the patriotic Britain, nor that 
chap who has dug deep into his pocket for 
the funds that kept Britain’s Socialist gang 
so long in office, the good American, will 
allow that gang to destroy Anglo-American 
friendship as they have partially succeeded 
in breaking up their own empire. 

As I said in beginning this paper, “It is in 
British self-interest and American self-in- 
terest to realize that Anglo-American friend- 
ship is in world interest.” But it is not in 
American self-interest, it is not in British 
self-interest and it is not in the interest of 
a free world supinely to make a fake peace 
at the expense of those principles and of the 
freedom of those peoples for whom we have 
spent so much blood and so much treasure. 


Government Cost-Cut Drive Stirs a Chorus 
of “Don’t Touch Me” Pleas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 1, 1953 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
excerpt from the Wall Street Journal of 
May 29, 1953, as follows: 

GOVERNMENT Cost-Cur Drive STIRS a CHORUS 
or “Don’r Touch ME” PLEsAS—BUSINESS- 
MEN AND LAWMAKERS DEMAND CHEESE-MITE 
AID, FISH STUDY, HARBOR HELP—MRS, MUNDT 
RESCUES A DAM 

(By Alan L. Otten) 

WASHINGTON.—Food-processing firms ask 
Congress to vote extra-large appropriations 
for the Agriculture Department to study the 
“biology and control of cheese mites.” 

Half a dozen leading business associations 
and officials of such corporations as General 
Electric Co, and Reynolds Metal Co. urge the 
Senate to restore money eliminated by the 
House for a new census of business. 

Republican Governor Herter, of Massachu- 
setts, leads a New England campaign to re- 
store House cuts in appropriations for fishery 
research, 

Thus are President Eisenhower's “best 
friends,” businessmen and members of his 
own party, rallying away from his campaign 
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to cut the cost of Government. The exam- 
ples of “economy for everybody except me” 
can be multiplied almost to infinity. A few 
others: 

Limestone manufacturers want more 
money for limestone-consuming soil-conser- 
vation programs; shipping firms fight admin- 
istration plans to trim ship-construction 
subsidies; home-building organizations warn 
that cuts in the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
might deprive them of needed statistical in- 
formation; economy-talking Republican and 
southern Democratic Congressmen go down 
the line for local flood-control or harbor- 
improvement programs. 


FALSE ECONOMY PLAINTS 


To get a behind-the-scenes fill-in on some 
of the calls to the White House and Budget 
Bureau, listen to hearings before the House 
or Senate Appropriations Committee and 
eavesdrop as Congressmen or businessmen 
buttonhole members of these committees. 
The story is always the same: “I’m in favor 
of economy, all right, but denying money for 
this dam” (substitute airport, agency, pro- 
gram or other suitable phrase) is false econ- 
omy. Spend a little money here and it will 
come back many times over.” 

Bulking large in the ranks of these non- 
economy advocates are chamber of com- 
merce Officials, company executives, and some 
of the most conservative Members of Con- 
gress. 

“I’m sick and tired of hearing this same 
old story,” says one member of the House 
Appropriations Committee. “Everyone is for 
general economy and for specific spending.” 

Certainly these pressures must. have come 
as somewhat of a surprise to the new admin- 
istration, many of whose officials expected 
100 percent support in their budget-balanc- 
ing efforts from Republican Congressmen and 
from business groups. In his radio address 
last week on the Nation’s fiscal affairs, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower included this rather reveal- 
ing appeal: 

“You and your fellow citizens who want 
your Government to spend less must your- 
selves practice self-restraint in the demands 
you make upon government. You as citizens 
cannot help the common cause by merely 
favoring economy for every group except the 
one to which you belong.” 


BILLIONS ARE AT STAKE 


Some of the antieconomy pressure involves 
hundreds of millions of dollars—or billions 
as in the case of the current drive to restore 
Air Force appropriations cut by the admin- 
istration. But it percolates down to thou- 
sands of little items you’ve probably never 
heard of. For example: Republican Senators 
BUTLER and BEALL, or Maryland, ask the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee to boost by 
$57,000 the $98,000 voted by the House for 
the National Capital Planning Commission. 

It's hard to say how much of the anti- 
economy drive succeeds and how much fails. 
Certainly, some of the Congressmen just go 
through the motions to safeguard their own 
political careers, and really don’t want to 
succeed. Equally certain, however, a good 
part of the “spend more” efforts succeeds. 

A perfect example of the success of the 
antieconomy drive is furnished by Senator 
Kart Munpr, Republican of South Dakota. 
Mr. Munpr is commonly considered among 
the more conservative GOP Members of the 
Senate. Yet he recently won a battle to put 
back into the 1954 budget $8,250,000 which 
Budget Bureau Director Dodge had elim- 
inated from the Truman budget for Oahe 
Dam in South Dakota. 

How did Mr. MuNpr accomplish this? 
Here's his own version: 

His wife went to a party one night re- 
cently, and was a table partner of Postmas- 
ter General Arthur Summerfield. “How's 
Karl?” Mr. Summerfield asked. Mrs. Mundt 
replied, according to the Senator, that “like 
all South Dakotans, Karl is in sackcloth and 
ashes because your fellow Michigander, Mr. 
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Dodge, failed to recommend budget funds 
for Oahe.” 
MRS. MUNDT’S ARGUMENT 

What’s Oahe? Mr. Summerfield wanted to 
know. For the duration of the meal, Mrs. 
Mundt argued passionately for Oahe Dam, 
adding that not only was it essential for the 
people of South Dakota but that it also in- 
volved the future of the Republican Party 
in the State. Mr. Summerfield, a former GOP 
National Committee chairman, was con- 
vinced. “Tell Karl to give me the facts and 
figures on Oahe,” he told Mrs. Mundt. “I'll 
talk with Joe Dodge—he’s a lifelong friend 
of mine. Tu ask him to talk with Karl 
again about the project, and Im sure we 
can work it all out satisfactorily.” 

Karl sent a memo to Art, Art talked to 
Joe. Karl talked to Joe, and $8,250,000 for 
Oahe went back into the budget. 

On another front, the House Appropria- 
tions Committee made substantial slashes 
in the 1954 fiscal year appropriations bill for 
the Labor and Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Departments. On the House floor, not 
a single amendment was offered to cut the 
bill further, but nine amendments were 
adopted to boost the committee’s recom- 
mendations. 

Representative Ayres, Republican, of Ohio, 
Jed a successful fight to increase funds for 
the Labor Department’s apprenticeship pro- 
gram to a figure above the Eisenhower re- 
quest. He reminded the House that man- 
agement groups, organized labor groups, and 
veterans groups wanted the money for the 

Representative CHURCH, Republi- 
ean of Illinois, won a fight for more money 
for Howard University here in the capital, 
Representative Barpen, Democrat, of North 
Carolina, was backed up by a 123—61 vote to 
boost funds for vocational education; Presi- 
dent Eisenhower had asked $14 million for 
this program, the Appropriations Committee 
upped this to $16 million, and the House it- 
self boosted it to $18.7 million, 


SENATORIAL AIRPORT PLEA 


Do you commonly think of Senators Tarr 
and Bricker of Ohio as economy minded? 
They urged the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee to restore $110,000 eliminated by 
President Eisenhower for an airport in 
Scioto County in southern Ohio, near the 
new atomic energy installation. 

Republic Steel Corp., the Lake Carriers As- 
sociation and the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce were represented in an Ohio dele- 
gation that urged the House to vote $9.5 
million for rebuilding bridges across the 
Cuyahoga River outside of Cleveland. Pres- 
ident Eisenhower had asked only $3 million 
for this and President Truman’s budget had 
included only $4 million, 

Representative Davis, Democract, of 
Georgia, who last year had at least 2 or 3 
economy amendments to propose to each bill 
that hit the House floor, is currently leading 
delegations around town protesting plans of 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration to 
close its Atlanta regional office. The Air 
‘Transport Association and the Corporate Air- 
craft Owners Association protest House cuts 
in money for the Weather Bureau. The 
American Association of Nurserymen fights 
an administration plan to eliminate money 
for Japanese beetle quarantine work, and the 
American Heart Association, American Can- 
cer Society, National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion and other similar groups ask more 
money for medical research, 

BUSINESS VOICES ARE HEARD 

The examples go on and on. In every 
delegation seeking funds for flood control or 
harbor improvement, a spokesman is in- 
eluded from the chamber of commerce and 
various local businesses. The Standard Oil 
Co. of California supports a request to 
deepen the harbor at Richmond, Calif., and 
Holly Sugar Co. urges Congress to vote money 


for Yellowtail Dam in Montana. The Kansas 
City Southern, the Texas & Pacific, the St. 
Louis Southwestern Railroads and the Texas 
Gas Transmission Corp. back Congressmen 
seeking money for flood control in the Red 
River basin in the Southwest. National 
Steel Corp., Weirton Steel Co. and the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Exchange, which consists of lead- 
ing steel companies, coal firms, and barge 
lines, tell Congress it must appropriate for 
new locks and dams on the Monongahela 
River in West Virginia. 

A dozen groups recommend more money 
for Federal agricultural research work—in- 
cluding the National Renderers Association, 
the National Cotton Council, the Institute 
of American Poultry Industries, the Fed- 
erated Pecan Growers Association, and the 
Cigar Manufacturers Associations. 

Senator Ep Jonson, Democrat, of Col- 
orado, succeeded in getting $300,000 more 
than the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion asked for processing television station 
applications, A House decision to vote $55 
million more for soil conservation payments 
than asked by the administration was backed 
by such economy-advocating Representatives 
as SMITH, Democrat, of Virginia; Dies, Dem- 
ocrat, of Texas; WHEELER, Democrat, of 
Georgia; ANDERSEN, Republican, of Minne- 
sota; REECE, Republican, of Tennessee; and 
Gross, Republican, of Iowa. 


THEY WANT A BUSINESS CENSUS 


After the House eliminated funds for a 
census of business, the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee got requests to restore the 
money from the American Retail Federa- 
tion, the Tanners Council of America, the 
National Association of Shirt, Pajama, and 
Sportswear Manufacturers, the Manufactur- 
ing Chemists Association, the Clothing Man- 
ufacturers Association of the United States 
of America, the American Marketing Asso- 
ciation, and the officials of various large cor- 
porations. 

Result: The Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee Wednesday voted $11.6 million for a 
census of business and agriculture, only $2 
million less than the administration asked, 

In the same bill, the committee included 
a little over $3 million to be spent in fiscal 
1954 on new ship-construction subsidies, and 
authorized another $40.1 million as con- 
tract authority to be spent in the next 3 
fiscal years for the same purpose. No new 
ship construction subsidy funds at all were 
asked by the administration or offered by 
the House, 2 

Representative Jupp, Republican, of Min- 
nesota, shamefacedly asked the House Appro- 
priations Committee to vote $550,000 to con- 
tinue work on a project deepening the Missis- 
sippi River at St. Anthony Falls, Minn. He 
said he was “embarrassed because of the fact 
that when I was here last year asking for 
$1.7 million for the current fiscal year, I told 
you it was expected that would be enough 
to finish the lower dam and lock, and I 
would not be back again for funds for that 
project.” However, he adds, the project has 
run into difficulties, and some $4.2 million 
more will be needed, of which the $550,000 
is just the first installment. The total 
project was originally estimated in 1927 as 
likely to cost a little over $8 million; the 
current estimate as $26 million, 

The tenor of the argument is the same 
always. This is not the place to economize; 
to economize here is false economy; voting 
this appropriation will in the long run actu- 
ally save money; the appropriation is really 
needed for defense or national security or 
public health of the economic future of the 
area involved. 


SOLVENCY THE FIRST ORDER 

Thus, Mrs. CHURCH, in leading the House 
fight to increase funds for Howard Univer- 
sity, declared that she finds it strange to 
be in the position of seeking to increase 
items, because “I am convinced that na- 
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tional solvency is the first order of the 
day.” But, she continued, “when it comes 
to a cut in an appropriation for an edu- 
cational institution, a cut which affects the 
heart and lifeblood and the essential use- 
fulness of that institution, I rise, momen- 
tarily at least, above the principles of stark 
economy.” 

An official of the General Electric Co. at 
Cleveland, urging the Senate to restore the 
census funds, said that “while I heartily 
subscribe to the philosophy that the Fed- 
eral Government should not be involved in 
many of the activities which it has under- 
taken in the past 20 years, there are certain 
basic measurements which are essential to 
the continued well-being of the country, 
measurements which practically cannot be 
undertaken by private organizations.” 

Representative ELLSWORTH, Republican, of 
Oregon, supporting the full funds request 
of the Bonneville Power Administration, de- 
clared that “in these days of Government 
belt-tightening, I do not believe there are 
many agencies which should be regarded 
as sacred cows. But there are some whose 
activities are so closely interwoven with the 
economy of the region in which they operate 
that we must consider them apart.” 

Representatives ABERNETHY and WILLIAMS, 
Mississippi Democrats and ardent economy 
advocates, made one of their exceptions for 
the Natchez Trace Parkway, a parkway from 
Nashville to Natchez. “We might as well 
have nothing at all” as the $651,000 recom- 
mended by the administration, Mr. ABER- 
NETHY declared. He suggested $7 million to 
$9 million, and warned that every year 
money is being spent to restore roadbeds 
that have been washed away and that all 
this money could be saved if only the road 
were paved. Mr. WLLZaus admitted that 
“we would be dishonest if we attempted to 
present this as a defense project,” but has- 
tened to add that “its potential value to 
the national defense can be very readily 
seen—it would be the easiest and most ac- 
cessible route from Nashville and the atomic- 
bomb project to Natchez and New Orleans 
and the gulf coast.” 


Communists and Communist Fronts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. KIT CLARDY 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1953 


Mr. CLARDY. Mr. Speaker, the Flint 
(Mich.) Journal published an editorial 
on May 29 dealing with Communists and 
Communist-front methods. This well- 
written editorial should be compulsory 
reading for every good American citi- 
zen. The editorial reads: 

Don’t Be A DUPE OF THE CoMMIES 

Are the Commies making a sucker out 
of you? 

That may seem like a strange, even im- 
pertinent question. It may be a strange 
one. It is not meant to be impertinent. 

But it is a pertinent question. Because 
they are making suckers out of a lot of 
good Americans. 

How? Like this: We have a fellow in the 
United States Senate named Jor MCCARTHY. 
A lot of people—good, solid Americans—are 
not particularly happy about him. They 
have him pegged as a windbag who some- 
times gets a bit careless with facts. They 
don’t like some of his methods, although 
they may be in sympathy with what he says 
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he is trying to do—root out the Commies in 
our Federal Government. : 

But if a lot of Americans dislike MCCARTHY, 

that is nothing to what the Commies think 
of him. To put it bluntly, and inelegantly, 
they hate his guts. And for very good fea- 
son. 
It is entirely understandable why they 
froth at the mouth and tear their hair when 
his name is mentioned. They regard him 
as their public enemy No. 1. 

But they are smart enough to use him, 
despite the fact they hate him. If they did 
not coin the word “McCarthyism,” they lost 
no time in adopting it. And they are using 
it in an all-out effort to descredit any and 
all congressional investigations into any 
phase of activity in which they have stuck 
their dirty little fingers. 

Let a congressional committee, any com- 
mittee, start looking into a security matter, 
and the Commies start to yell “McCarthy- 
ism,” and “smear,” and “witch hunt.” Then 
their little Sir Echoes in the leftwing press 
take up the cry, and the first thing you 
know some of our egghead liberals are echo- 
ing the little Sir Echoes. Next you hear 
people whom you know to be neither 
Commies, nor fellow travelers, nor eggheads, 
talking about “McCarthyism” and “smear” 
and “witch hunts.” 

Only the other day a Boston clergyman, 
who should know better, sent out a press 
release of a sermon in which he said: “I do 
not hesitate to say that, at present, no major 
proposal in foreign policy which was dis- 
liked by Senator McCartHy would be ad- 
vanced by the Government. It is no longer 
a question of whether the Senator from Wis- 
consin will some day rule the United States; 
to a great extent he is ruling it already. 
The Secretary of State might well be called 
his administrative assistant.” 

Somebody ought to do that fellow a favor 
by giving him a good, hard pinch and wak- 
ing him up. He has been sold a bill of 
goods by his Nation’s and his church’s worst 
enemy—the Commies. Unknowingly, it can 
be hoped, he is parroting the Communist 
line. 

Senator McCarTuy, as anyone who gives 
a moment’s thought to the matter well 
knows, is no more ruling this country than 
he is ruling the mythical land of Oz. He 
may be a problem; He may be a headache. 
He may be a pain in the neck. He often 
annoys us and we do not defend some of his 
behavior. But he sure isn’t any American 
dictator. 

Let's not let the attacks on MCCARTHY 
as an individual obscure the very real, and 
very urgent, fight against the Communist 
conspiracy in the United States. 


Yugoslav Escapees in Salzburg Are Being 
Neglected 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1953 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, although we have taken some 
steps to take care of escapees from So- 
viet-dominated countries, to date we 
have done very little to help those who 
have escaped from Communist Yugo- 
slavia. 

Only recently three. pilots in Tito’s air 
force who were training here in the 
United States refused to return to Yugo- 
slavia and asked for political asylum in 


the United States. This well demon- 
strates the feeling of the Yugoslav peo- 
ple toward Tito’s regime. 

The “droughts” in Yugoslavia also 
show how the people in Yugoslavia are 
refusing to produce for the Tito regime. 

I include herewith a recent report 
which I received from an expert on af- 
fairs in Yugoslavia which tells of the sit- 
uation existing among the Yugoslav es- 
capees in Salzburg: 


REPORT FROM SALZBURG ON YUGOSLAV ESCAPEES 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I should like to draw 
your attention to the problem of new es- 
capees from Yugoslavia. The number of 
those who take refuge in Austria alone, not 
to mention the ones crossing the Yugoslav 
border into Italy and Greece, amounts to 500 
to 1,000 persons a year. 

According to reliable and repeated reports 
received from Salzburg (United States of 
America zone of occupation in Austria) these 
refugees are treated in a most abominable 
and humiliating manner because local au- 
thorities consider them as escapees from a 
friendly and allied country. United Nations 
organs working under the supervision of a 
High Commissioner in Geneva appear to be 
influenced by the present western policy to- 
ward Tito and consequently to not seem to 
make any differentiation between officialdom 
and just and fair treatment of people fleeing 
from Communist terror. 

Surely, sir, the U. N. representatives are 
paid to look after escapees from Communist 
tyranny in general and give them protection 
and not to conduct any partisan policy of 
their own. 

All people concerned undoubtedly agree 
that Tito’s regime in Yugoslavia is a totali- 
tarian Communist dictatorship of which Tito 
himself, together with his henchmen, seems 
to be very proud. They all constantly boast 
and brag of their Communist teachings and 
conceptions as well as their despotic rule in 
Yugoslavia. Those however who try to run 
away from Yugoslay Communist terror are 
not treated in the same manner as escapees 
from other Communist countries. Instead, 
they are subjected to harrassing and ma- 
chinations and are considered as a burden to 
the West. 

As things stand at present and as they 
are understood by many well-informed ob- 
servers, there is hardly any difference be- 
tween Malenkov's and Tito’s Communist 
conceptions whatever the present American 
official policy toward the latter. It is most 
characteristic at the same time that the 
greater majority of escapees from Yugo- 
slavia are workers, peasants, and other per- 
sons of poorer classes. 

It should be especially stressed that no- 
body is encouraging these people to leave 
their homesteads. Yet, the flow of those 
who fiee from Yugoslavia is constant and 
always rising. They risk their lives in this 
venture, most of them leaving behind their 
families and property to the mercy of Yugo- 
slay Communists coming to the free world 
hoping for something better. 

The wave of escapees from Yugoslavia in 
the coming spring is expected to be still 
greater because, as the snow melts away, the 
natural barriers to leave the country would 
be smaller. Besides, woods in foliage are 
always a better friend to those who run 
away from Communist searching eyes. 

Is it fair and just, Congressman, to aban- 
don these unfortunate people to the mercy 
of destiny or should it not be more humane 
to offer them wholehearted American sup- 
port and protection, at least in the first 
weeks of their bid for freedom? 

I am enclosing for your information a re- 
port received from a representative of Yugo- 
slay escapees in Austria who is at the same 
time member of the International Commit- 
tee for Escapees. This body is composed of 
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refugees from Bulgaria, Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, Rumania, the White Rus- 
sia, and Yugoslavia. 
Yours sincerely, 
5. B. 
REPORT From SALZBURG ON YUGOSLAV Es- 
CAPEES—YUGOSLAVS ARE Nor CONSIDERED aS 
PERSONS WHO Hap FLED From COMMUNISM, 
CONSEQUENTLY THEIR POSITION Hap BECOME 
UNBEARABLE 


The position of escapees from Yugoslavia is 
desperate and insupportable. Dr. Beermen, 
a Dutchman, representative of the U. N. High 
Commissioner for refugees, did almost 
nothing for over 3 years to assist those fleeing 
from Yugoslav Communist terror. True, he 
has made many promises but had never car- 
ried them out. He constantly blames others 
for all misfortunes which had befallen Yugo- 
slav refugees attributing all their difficulties 
to the existing political situation. 

The only persons he cared for, from the 
very beginning, were Yugoslav Volksdeutsch- 
ers (refugees from Yugoslavia of German 
origin). Austrian authorities themselves 
had readily and unflinchingly connived with 
him in this matter. 

Dr. Beermen tried to come in touch with 
members of the International Committee for 
Escapees but not by any means in order to be 
helpful. The only probable reason he con- 
tacted the committee was to show to his 
superiors that he is doing something for 
Yugoslav refugees. He even pretended that 
he had kept in close touch with them. All 
evidence speaks however to the contrary, 
namely that he has done absolutely nothing 
for Yugoslav refugees. All he actually did 
was to make promises which remained 
nothing but promises for so many years. 


ALLIES ARE NOT INTERESTED IN YUGOSLAV 
ESCAPEES 


On March 3 last Dr. Beermen attended a 
meeting of the International Committee for 
Escapees. Yugoslav representative on that 
body tried then to explain to him the impos- 
sible situation and position of refugees from 
Yugoslavia. From the very start of the meet- 
ing, however, it was evident that the Yugo- 
slay question was most embarrassing to Dr. 
Beermen. When asked to give a concrete 
answer as to measures he intends to take 
to alleviate the position of Yugoslavs he con- 
tusedly answered that the Yugoslav problem 
is more of a political than a social nature. 

Yugoslav representative pointed out to Dr. 
Beermen that he is not interested in the 
political side of the problem but only in its 
humanitarian aspects. All that Yugoslav 
refugees ask, he pointed out, is to be given 
shelter, food, and clothing, as without these 
no human being could exist. At present 
Yugoslay escapees are helpless and are, at 
the same time, persecuted by Austrian au- 
thorities themselves. 

Seeing that he must give some answer Dr. 
Beermen told Yugoslav representative “that 
western allies are not interested in escapees 
from Yugoslavia.” 

Painfully hit by such an answer Yugoslav 
delegate replied “that, under the circum- 
stances, the most honest thing in the whole 
matter would be to announce over the Voice 
of America that western powers are only 
interested in the Yugoslav Communist re- 
gime and not in the Yugoslav people. West- 
ern democracies should frankly tell Yugo- 
slavs not to try to escape from their coun- 
try, because if they do it would be at their 
own peril. Should they come to the West, 
they should be warned, they must not expect 
any assistance from free and democratic 
countries. A statement of this kind would 
be the most decent and humane thing to 
do,” said the Yugoslay representative to Dr. 
Beermen. 

Later, Dr. Beermen admitted that Yugo- 
slav representative was right in his remarks, 
but he once more repeated his earlier state- 
ment, namely, that the allies are not 
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interested in Yugoslav escapees. He men- 
tioned at the same time, however, that the 
high commissioner for refugees in Geneva 
actually gave 100,000 Austrian schillings to 
assist new refugees from Yugoslavia. 

Anyone who remembered his previous 
words, however, namely, “that allies are not 
interested in escapees from Yugoslavia,” 
could not help asking himself why was the 
sum of 100,000 schillings given for their 
assistance? 

The sum in question was presumably 
handed over to one Mr. Foster from the Brit- 
ish occupation zone in Austria, but as we 
know the entire situation of Yugoslavia es- 
capees in that part of Austria is better than 
the lot of Yugoslavs in the USA zone. Yet, 
in spite of it all, Yugoslav refugees always 
try to come to the American zone rather 
than to the British. 


INVESTIGATION 


We in Austria who are concerned with the 
problem of refugees should like to have the 
whole matter investigated by the United 
States of America, as we are convinced that 
the entire question could be handled in a 
much more satisfactory way. We firmly be- 
lieve that the money given for Yugoslav 
escapees is not properly and honestly used 
for the purpose for which it is earmarked. 

If an investigation, therefore, is instituted, 
Yugoslav refugees are convinced that their 
situation would be greatly improved from 
every point of view and their faith in free 
institutions would again be restored. 

A MEMBER OF INTERNATIONAL 
COMMITTEE FOR ESCAPEES. 
SALZBURG, March 1953. 


Does Britain Have the Will To Do? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 14, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, as part of my remarks, I am includ- 
ing a news item from the May 19 edi- 
tion of the Wall Street Journal entitled 
“Paper Charges Britain ‘Jogs.’” This 
raises the question as to whether or not 
Britain does have the desire to rebuild 
its economy: 

PAPER CHARGES BRITAIN Jos“ 

Lonpon.—The London Times charged 
British industry with “jogging along” and 
said it lacks the will to prosper. 

The influential newspaper said Anglo- 
American productivity reports show that 
Britain already has the know-how for ef- 
ficient industry but resists applying it 
widely enough. 

“As labor,” said the Times, “it rejects the 
social consequences of econmy in manpower 
and the second shift. As electorate, it re- 
jects the American scale of financial awards. 

“As consumer, it rejects standardization; 
as producer, it fears and avoids competition. 
As saver and investor, it sees no reason why 
it should increase its sacrifices for the bene- 
fit of posterity.” 

The Times said the weaknesses of the 
British economy are long-standing and have 
not changed since World War II, 

“It is extremely doubtful,” it added, 
“whether the country can look forward even 
to a reasonable or static economic future 
by jogging along as it has done in recent 
years. 

“To change that outlook requires not the 
knowledge of the techniques for prosperity— 
that is there already—but the will to 
prosper,” 


Logical Argument for the St. 
Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1953 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I herewith 
include the statement made by the Hon- 
orable Frank C. Nash, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense for International Se- 
curity Affairs, made before a subcommit- 
tee of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations on May 21, 1953, regarding the 
St. Lawrence seaway. 

The reasoning and logic expressed in 
this statement in behalf of the St. Law- 
rence seaway should be read by every 
Member of Congress. 

One of the great questions before this 
country is whether or not the United 
States shall participate in the comple- 
tion of this most vital and important 
waterway. We must act and act soon or 
forever yield the construction of this 
great project to Canada alone, 

The statement follows: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, it is my privilege to appear before 
this committee today to represent the De- 
partment of Defense in support of the par- 
ticipation by the United States Government 
in the St. Lawrence seaway project. 

Since the hearings last year before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee cov- 
ering the St. Lawrence seaway, Canada has 
made it increasingly clear that it intends to 
proceed with the construction of the seaway 
even without a participation by the United 
States. A recent ruling by an examiner for 
the Federal Power Commission indicates a 
favorable action in the near future on the 
license application covering the power phase 
of that project. Upon the granting of that 
license, Canada will be in a position to pro- 
ceed, unilaterally if necessary, with the de- 
velopment of the seaway in accordance with 
its expressed intentions. Committee print 
No. 1 of S. 589, as well as other measures now 
pending before this committee, would create 
a St. Lawrence seaway development corpora- 
tion through which the United States could 
participate in that development. It is the 
belief of the Department of Defense that 
such a participation is desirable from a na- 
tional security standpoint. 

You are familiar with the principal ad- 
vantages that would accrue to this country 
as a result of the completion of the St. Law- 
rence seaway. They have been discussed at 
length in the hearings already conducted 
this year by this committee and in the hear- 
ings in prior years. I shall review those ad- 
vantages briefly in relation to their impor- 
tance to the national defense. 

First. The St. Lawrence seaway will in- 
crease the availability of essential raw ma- 
terials, principally iron ore. Our reserves of 
open-pit iron ore in the Lake Superior region 
are dwindling and must be supplemented by 
ore from other sources. Domestic deposits 
of taconite—low-grade ore—can be found in 
abundance. However, any extensive use of 
such deposits must await the slow develop- 
ment and perfection of methods of process- 
ing that will undoubtedly require the con- 
struction of costly and extensive facilities. 
The construction of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way would make the high-grade iron ore 
in the Labrador-Quebec area readily avail- 
able and at a low cost, particularly since 
four-fifths of the smelting capacity in the 
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United States is located north of the Ohio 
River between the Allegheny Mountains and 
the Mississippi River, an area that would be 
directly served by the St. Lawrence seaway. 
The St. Lawrence seaway would also provide 
an impetus to the exploration of the areas 
around the mouth of the St. Lawrence River 
for new mineral deposits. Titanium and 
magnesium deposits have already been 
found in that area and the discovery of 
other important deposits is likely. 

Second. It will create additional trans- 
portation facilities by providing an avenue 
to the Great Lakes region. Not only would 
it provide important facilities for the trans- 
portation of iron ore and other materials 
to the Great Lakes but it would reduce by 
about 1,000 miles the open-sea route be- 
tween ports of the United States and the 
British Isles, which is an important consid- 
eration in time of war. It would augment 
the capacity of our Nation's transportation 
system and provide an increased flexibility 
to that system. In time of war, it would 
relieve the congestion in our Atlantic ports 
and lessen the load on our rail-transporta- 
tion system. Iron ore could be transported 
by a shorter and more direct route resulting 
in a much shorter turnaround period. 

Third. It will permit an increased utiliza- 
tion of the shipbuilding and ship-repair 
facilities, as well as other industrial poten- 
tials, of the Great Lakes area. Our experi- 
ence during the last war shows that those 
facilities were sorely needed; they can be 
expected to be of equal or greater impor- 
tance in unsettled periods in the future. 
The seaway will significantly increase our 
defense potential in this respect. 

The potentialities of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way in support of our national defense have 
up to now been allowed to remain dormant. 
Today, Canada is prepared to develop those 
potentialities even without a participation 
by the United States, except for the partici- 
pation that will be involved in the related 
hydroelectric power development. Because 
of Canada’s desire to proceed at this time 
with that development, the United States is 
now presented with what is, in effect, its last 
opportunity to share in the development of 
these potentials. It is no longer a matter 
to be tabled for future action. 

A participation in the development of the 
seaway at this time is important to assure 
a participation in its management and con- 
trol at a later date. Unless we demonstrate 
now that our interests in the seaway are 
sufficiently great as to warrant our partici- 
pating in its construction and development, 
then surely we would not at a later date be 
in a position to insist upon our participat- 
ing in its management and control. This is 
more than a mere intangible matter since 
only through our participation with Canada 
at this time in the construction of the sea- 
way will any of the locks be constructed in 
United States territory under the physical 
control of the United States. It is of inter- 
est to note that the construction of 3 of the 
7 locks in United States territory would not 
only be cheaper but, as was testified before 
this committee by the Deputy Chief of En- 
gineers of the United States Army, would 
also be superior from an engineering stand- 
point to the alternative plan involving the 
location of all the locks in Canadian 
territory. 

While Canada’s economic and security in- 
terests are closely related to those of the 
United States, we cannot be assured that 
her interests : nd viewpoints will necessarily 
coincide with ours. Moreover, it cannot be 
expected that the international obligations 
and commitments of the two countries will 
be identical in all respects. Those differ- 
ences will undoubtedly be reflected in the 
management of the seaway. For example, 
the Canadian view as to what constitutes 
a fair and equitable toll on grain, ore, coal, 
manufactured products, and the many other 
commodities involved, may not agree with 
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the views held in this country. A unilat- 
eral determination by Canada of toll rates 
might result in rates that our interests would 
consider as favoring grain over iron ore, or 
grain over coal, or pulpwood over products 
manufactured at our Great Lakes industrial 
centers. Also, the proper interest rate to 
be used in amortizing the original invest- 
ment and the proper toll rates after the 
amortization period are subject to differ- 
ences of opinion. With joint participation 
at this time we would become a full partner 
with Canada in the determination of satis- 
factory toll rates and rules of measurement, 
including the fixing of rates for such tolls 
as may be levied after the amortization of 
the original investment. 

Also, we would be assured of a voice in 
any future decision with respect to the im- 
position of priorities in transportation 
through the seaway. The decisions affect- 
ing the management and operation of the 
seaway would reflect our interests to a great- 
er degree if we participate directly in those 
decisions than if we rely on an indirect 
representation. Furthermore, a participa- 
tion in the management and control, to- 
gether with the physical control over a num- 
ber of the locks, will give us a greater voice 
as to the security aspects of the seaway and 
as to the protection of it from sabotage. 

The proper management control and pro- 
tection of the seaway require the coopera- 
tion of the United States and Canada. The 
two countries are now cooperating closely 
in a number of activities related to our mu- 
tual defense. It is to our interest to extend 
this cooperation to the St. Lawrence seaway 
project which is highly advantageous to our 
interests as well as to those of Canada. 

The seaway is an important project and 
our participation in it is desirable from a 
defense standpoint and in the interests of 
the United States as a whole. You have al- 
ready heard testimony on behalf of the 
administration in support of S. 589 as it 
would be modified in committee print No. 1. 
The Department of Defense reiterates that 


support. ' 


The Un-American Activities Committee 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KIT CLARDY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1953 


Mr. CLARDY. Mr. Speaker, the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
8 4 y held hearings in the city of New 
York. An excellent article dealing with 
that hearing appeared in the Washing- 
ton Times-Herald written by Willard 
Edwards. That article caught the at- 
tention of the editor of the Flint (Mich.) 
Journal. He wrote an editorial which 
pretty well summarizes the story of the 
New York hearings. And because that 
editorial does explain something of the 
difficulties my committee is up against, 
I commend it to all the members. The 
editorial reads: 


PACKED AUDIENCE 


A recent article in the Washington Times- 
Herald discloses an interesting, and signifi- 
cant, situation regarding congressional in- 
quiries into subversion and Communist 
activities. 

Undoubtedly, many people have been im- 
pressed with the attitude of audiences in 
some committee hearings. Frequently, the 
audience is hostile to the committee, heck- 
ling committee members and certain wit- 
nessəs and applauding others. The impres- 


sion created in the minds of casual TV or 
newsreel viewers is that the committee has 
been unfair to witnesses. 

Investigators have found that such is not 
the case; that demonstrations against the 
committee are carefully rehearsed, and that 
the audience is a carefully selected one. At 
a recent inquiry in New York City, for in- 
stance, it was found that several hundred 
men and women appeared at the courthouse 
early each day to monopolize the roped-off 
waiting space, and to jam into the courtroom 
hen the doors were opened. A former Com- 
munist offered to identify most of those in 
the courtroom as persons she had known in 
the Communist Party. 

It was disclosed that a rally had been held, 
prior to the committee hearings, at which 
time speakers told those present to appear 
at the courthouse hours before the hearings 
were scheduled to open. The names of wit- 
nesses were recited so that the audience 
would know which to boo and which to 
applaud. Witnesses who intended to defy 
the committee, addressed the rally and were 
cheered. 

The following morning, 2 hours before the 
hearing opened, some 300 men and women 
appeared at the courthouse. Leaders checked 
off the names of those present. Observers 
said that almost military order prevailed 
among them. As committee members ap- 
peared, they were taunted as witch hunters. 

Such incidents illustrate some of the han- 
dicaps under which congressional investi- 
gative committees must work, 


Some Questions About Air Force Cuts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, writing in 
the Washington Post, Mr. John G. Nor- 
ris today raised some interesting ques- 
tions concerning the proposed Air Force 
cuts. I should like to include his well- 
written article in our Recorp and also an 
editorial from the same newspaper. 
[From the Washington Post of June 1, 1953] 


LEAD-TIME REDUCTION—How PENTAGON 
FASHIONS A MIRACLE 


(By John G. Norris) 


Back in World War II days, the late Wil- 
liam S. Knudsen had an answer for Govern- 
ment officials who couldn't understand why 
he couldn’t make sizable cuts in lead time— 
the many months that elapse between the 
placing of orders for planes and other weap- 
ons and the time they began rolling off as- 
sembly lines. The General Motors president, 
turned defense mobilizer, would patiently ex- 
plain the vast number of parts going into a 
plane, delays in getting materials, subcon- 
tractors, etc. When he saw his technical ex- 
planation wasn’t getting over, Knudsen 
would say: “Look, it is just like a baby. No 
matter how many doctors and nurses you 
put on the job, it still takes 9 months for 
one to be born.” 

The question of lead time again has be- 
come a topic of discussion, for it is a key 
factor in the administration's 5-billon-dollar 
cutback in Air Force appropriations. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Charles E. Wilson, 
Knudsen’s successor at General Motors and 
now Secretary of Defense, say they are going 
to provide more combat air strength for less 
money partly by shortening lead time. Wil- 
son says we can wait until next year—after 
the new Joint Chiefs of Staff review the mili- 
tary picture—and if we then want to order 
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additional warplanes we can vote the money 
and get them just as fast as if we contracted 
for them this year. $ 

Congressmen, newsmen and the public are 
having a hard time understanding how this 
seeming miracle is to be accomplished. 
They not only remember Knudsen’s remark, 
but also former Air Force Secretary Thomas 
K. Finletter’s insistence in 1952 that if we 
put off voting plane money until 1953, the 
unrelenting factor of lead time would delay 
delivery of the aircraft from 1954 to 1955. 
During the recent Senate investigation into 
ammunition shortages, Army Officials de- 
clared flatly that the period of incubation 
between placing orders for shell production 
and deliveries couldn’t be cut. Is the 
Eisenhower-Wilson position in direct conflict 
with the testimony of Knudsen and Finlet- 
ter? If so, who is right and who is wrong? 

In the first place, production men recog- 
nize two kinds of lead time—development 
lead time and reorder lead time. By the 
-former, they mean the period required to 
design and build a brand new plane, get the 
bugs out of it and tool up for mass produc- 
tion. The latter is the time it takes a man- 
ufacturer to get his materials, engines and 
parts built by subcontractors, and assemble 
and deliver the first plane on a continuation 
contract. 

The President and Wilson are talking 
about reorder lead time only, Nor does the 
problem present in the Army ammunition 
shortage enter into the picture. That in- 
volved building new plants or reopening 
long-closed ones. What happened was that 
Wilson and the deputy, former General Mo- 
tors vice president, Roger M. Kyes, took a 
good look at plane-delivery schedules after 
they took office, They came to the conclu- 
sion that the lead times allowed on many 
planes were too long. As production ex- 
perts, the new Pentagon chiefs felt the Air 
Force was putting up money for reorders 
of planes for too long a period ahead. While 
it was nice for the plane builders to have a 
big backlog of orders, in their opinion they 
didn’t need all the time allowed to contract 
for their materials and parts and build the 
craft. The Truman budget allowed 26 
months lead time for the B-47 bomber and 
F-101 fighter, 25 months for the F-100 
fighter, 23 months for the 'T-33 trainer, and 
34 months for the B-52 bomber. Wilson 
concluded that the plants could turn out 
most of these types in 18 months, 

Production shortcuts do not enter the pic- 
ture. What Wilson was going on was the 
condition of the materials market. When 
the rearmament program was launched 3 
years ago under the guns-and-butter con- 
cept, lead times shot up. The country went 
from a situation of surpluses to shortages. 
Materials and machine tools became hard to 
get. 

The situation was made worse by the tech- 
nological revolution in arms. Newer and 
more powerful jet engines were under devel- 
opment. Waiting for the “bugs” to be ironed 
out of the new engines and plane designs 
lengthened lead time still more. In other 
words, development lead time got mixed up 
with reorder lead time. Now, however, 
things are getting back to normal. Mate- 
rials are more plentiful, much of the tool- 
ing up is completed, and types have been 
stabilized somewhat. 

Some leading aircraft manufacturers 
agree with Wilson’s general idea, if not nec- 
essarily with the degree of his cuts in lead 
time. 

Under study within the Air Force and the 
industry is another idea for cutting the 
incubation period still further. A recent 
survey made by North American Aviation on 
building the F-86F Sabre jet concludes that 
16 months is required between reorder and 
delivery of the first plane. Working back- 
ward, 1 month is allowed for flight testing, 
1% months on the assembly line and 13% 
months for procurement of landing gear from 
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a subcontractor. Deliveries of aluminum 
and other raw stock, and other subcontracted 
parts and their fabrication into a completed 
plane take varying periods all short of the 
landing gear time. 

This points up that the length of time it 
takes to build a plane is determined by that 
required to buy or build the longest com- 
ponent. Officials believe the lead time on 
an F-86F might be cut to as low as 11 months, 
if the plane builder were allowed a relatively 
small amount of money in his original con- 
tract to order for himself or subcontractors 
materials that take the longest time to pro- 
cure contingent against future reorders. 

There is one hitch in the new Pentagon 
decision to cut lead time and save money. 
It puts the emphasis on building existing 

uction models of planes. For in an 
allied decision, the revised budget also elim- 
inates a large amount of procurement money 
for building some hot, new supersonic 
planes that are not quite ready for produc- 
tion. Past practice has been to provide thé 
money for some quantity orders for planes 
with wrinkles still in them, on the expecta- 
tion that they would be ready during the 
coming year. This procedure gets new types 
into operating wings faster, because it per- 
mits ordering the new aircraft when ready, 
without going through the long process of 
justifying next year’s plane order budget in 
the Pentagon, White House, and Congress 
and waiting for new appropriations, 

Here may be the chief risk of the cut- 
back Air Force budget—the emphasis on 
building today’s planes and deferment of 
funds until next year for the better ones 
not quite ready. But it stems directly from 
the basic decision of the new administra- 
tion to abandon the concept for building up 
fast for a danger year, and to provide the 
amount of defense that the new leaders feel 
is all we can afford to maintain over a long 
pull. 

The soundness of this decision is another 
question. 


— 


MARGIN For Error 

Roger M. Kyes, the Deputy Secretary of 
Defense, has given perhaps the most lucid 
explanation of what the administration is 
trying to do in the new defense budget. 
“The attempt (by the Truman administra- 
tion) to achieve partial mobilization in so 
short a time,” he said in Chicago the other 
day, “created a state of indigestion.” In 
cutting the 1954 request to $36 billion, Mr. 
Kyes and Secretary Wilson are seeking to fa- 
cilitate better digestion of the $6244 billion 
already appropriated. 

There is some truth to Mr. Kyes’ charge 
that because of the urgency with which the 
defense program was undertaken, costs 
tended to pyramid. Research and develop- 
ment, he asserted, “spilled into production,” 
causing expensive engineering changes. 
Haste of this sort, however necessary, al- 
ways makes waste. Thus it is entirely pos- 
sible that Mr. Kyes was right in saying that 
the defense program can be brought into bal- 
ance with a smaller amount of forward ap- 
propriations and that lead-time can be ma- 
terially reduced now that volume produc- 
tion has been achieved. Mr. Kyes and Mr. 
Wilson were brought into the Defense De- 
partment to apply their specialized indus- 
trial management knowledge to the defense 
program. 

There also is some truth in Mr, Kyes’ con- 
tention that the 143-wing goal of the Air 
Force “was set to high for orderly achieve- 
ment in the time available.” Some of the 
Air Force spokesmen who were the most con- 
cerned about the Wilson cuts in new ap- 
propriations now acknowledge that they 
could not have spent all the money provided 
for aircraft next year in the Truman budget. 
It is even possible that the 114-wing Air Force 


at which the administration is aiming for 
1953 will contain as much effective defense 
as a larger number of wings less well 
equipped, 

The peril in the Wilson-Kyes approach 
seems to us to lie in two principal con- 
siderations. The first is Mr. Wilson’s as- 
sumption, echoed by Mr. Kyes, that the Rus- 
sians are concentrating on defensive-fighter 
aircraft and that the main threat is from 
land armies. With admittedly inadequate 
intelligence, is this a risk the United States 
can afford to take in light of the Russian 
atomic potential and its ability quickly to 
shift production emphasis? 

The second peril lies in the seeming as- 
sumption that all the American production 
mistakes have been made. Is it safe to think 
that Mr. Wilson will not have to make the 
same sort of engineering changes as his 
predecessor in order to keep abreast of tech- 
nology, or that all the slippages in the Tru- 
man program can now be avoided? 

What these assumptions add up to is that 
the margin for error has been reduced, and 
that the ultimate force levels have been 
cut—without the advice of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and in the face of increasing Russian 
potential. These are the points on which 
neither Mr, Wilson nor Mr. Kyes has been 
candid, They are also, along with Mr. Wil- 
son’s impatience with the democratic proc- 
ess of justifying appropriations, the roots of 
the defense difficulties on Capitol Hill. 


Congressman Reed Is Encouraged in His 
Efforts To Pass the Tax-Reduction 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1953 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
do so by including a telegram received by 
Congressman DANIEL A. REED, praising 
him for his efforts to pass tax-reduction 
legislation. He has received thousands 
of telegrams and letters supporting his 
views. I also have received a number, 
but I think the following telegram is 
interesting and exactly in point. It 
reads as follows: 


Please accept our sincere thanks for the 
continued campaign you and the other mem- 
bers of your committee are carrying on for 
tax reduction. We believe that the people 
will work harder when the incentive is there 
to reward them and of course businessmen 
are human like the rest. The job of your 
chairman and your committee is very diffi- 
cult and must oftentimes seem to be a 
thankless task. Doubtless the Daniel of 
ancient times also lacked proper support 
from his fellow citizens when he undertook 
to fight the lion, but in the end his fear- 
lessness and faith won and his countrymen 
were most appreciative. We hope that the 
members of the committee are supporting 
your chairman in his outstanding leader- 
ship and that you will be successful in your 
joint efforts. Termination of excess-profits 
tax would be most encouraging if no other 
reduction is possible at present. 

Respectfully, 
COLIN GRAY-LEWIS, 
Treasurer, Lily-Tulip Cup Corp. 
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Memorial Day Address by Congressman 
Charles A. Wolverton at Merchantville, 
N. J. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1953 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude parts of an address I made at the 
Memorial Day Services held by F. W. 
Gregg Post, No. 68, of the American Le- 
gion, in the high-school auditorium, 
Merchantville, N. J., on Saturday, May 
30, 1953: 


I am deeply conscious of the very great 
privilege and honor you have bestowed in 
requesting me to address you on this day 
which means and always will mean so much 
in our national life. 

The honor which I feel is intensified as I 
realize the worthwhile service that has been 
rendered to our country in the hour of its 
necessity by those whom we honor today. 

At different times in the course of the year 
we gather together to do honor to those who 
have rendered valiant service to us as a 
Nation. At other times to recount and re- 
vivify those events which have meant and 
always will mean so much in our national 
history. It is well that we should stop in 
the busy turmoil of life, and, by reflection 
keep green the memory of these things. We 
are richer and better as a Nation for having 
done so, 

Of all events that occasion our gathering 
together there is none more proper or more 
befitting than that which brings us together 
today to honor and pay deserved tribute to 
those who have answered the call of their 
country and rallied to the support of the flag 
in each of the conflicts through which our 
Nation has been called to pass. 

It is well that we should remember and 
emphasize at all times the patriotism and 
heroism of our national defenders, and by 
word and deed be ever ready to acknowledge 
our indebtedness to them. No nation can 
long endure that does not remember its sol- 
diers and sailors and hold sacred their many 
sacrifices. 

It is difficult, however, to find words that 
will adequately express to those whom we 
honor the full measure of our feelings toward 
them and our regard for them for the service 
they so nobly performed. 

Realizing the inadequacy, and, the fleet- 
ing character of mere words, in paying trib- 
ute to those whom we honor today, it was 
particularly appropriate, that by the action 
of the mayor and the council of the Borough 
of Merchantville, that this plot of borough 
ground should be set aside as a memorial 
park in honor of the veterans of all wars. 

This memorial park will remain here 
through all the years to come as a constant 
reminder of the heroism, courage, and sac- 
rifice of the men and women of this borough 
in whose honor it has been dedicated as a 
memorial. 

I trust that this memorial park will always 
be a constant inspiration and encouragement 
to all who look upon it to give of them- 
selves, in peace and war, the same high 
measure of devotion to their country as was 
rendered by those whom it honors. 

The citizens of this borough for many years 
have gathered together each year, in exer- 
cises such as this, to pay their individual and 
collective tribute to our honored dead. I 
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trust that as they do so it will always be 
with a spirit of dedication to the cause of 
our country. 

THE MEANING OF MEMORIAL DAY 


It is appropriate on this occasion that I 
should bring to your remembrance the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the inauguration of 
Memorial Day. It was instituted by Gen. 
John A. Logan, commander in chief of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, in 1868. 

The first Memorial Day was on May 30, 
1868. 

Four score and five years ago the com- 
manding officer of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public issued an order establishing Memorial 
Day. In all the years that have followed a 
grateful people have paused to give evidence 
of their appreciation that we have remained 
one Nation, united under one flag. 

Let me read the short General Order No. 
11, dated May 5, 1868, Headquarters Grand 
Army of the Republic, Washington, D. C., as 
issued and signed by command of John A. 
Logan, commander in chief, and attested by 
N. P. Chapman, adjutant general: 

“1, The 30th day of May 1868, is designated 
for the purpose of strewing with flowers or 
otherwise decorating the graves of comrades 
who died in defense of their country during 
the late rebellion, and whose bodies now lie 
in almost every city, village, and hamlet 
churchyard in the land. In this observance 
no form of ceremony is prescribed, but posts 
and comrades will in their own way arrange 
such fitting services and testimonials of 
respect as circumstances may permit. 

“We are organized, comrades, as our regu- 
lations tell us, for the purpose, among other 
things, of preserving and strengthening 
those kind and fraternal feelings which have 
bound together the soldiers, sailors, and ma- 
rines who united to suppress the late rebel- 
lion. What can aid more to assure this re- 
sult than by cherishing tenderly the memory 
of our heroic dead, who made their breasts 
a barricade between our country and its 
foes? Their soldier lives were the reveille 
of freedom to a race in chains, and their 
death a tattoo of rebellious tyranny in arms. 
We should guard their graves with sacred 
vigilance. All that the consecrated wealth 
and taste of the Nation can add to their 
adornment and security is but a fitting tri- 
bute to the memory of her slain defenders. 
Let no wanton foot tread rudely on such 
hallowed ground. Let pleasant paths in- 
vite the coming and going of reverent visitors 
and fond mourners. Let no vandalism or 
avarice or neglect, no ravages of time, tes- 
tify to the present or to the coming genera- 
tions that we have forgotten, as a people, the 
cost of a free and undivided Republic. 

“If other eyes grow dull and other hands 
slack, and other hearts cold in the solemn 
trust, ours shall keep it well, as long as the 
light and warmth of life remain in us. 

“Let us, then, at the time appointed, ga- 
ther around their sacred remains and gar- 
Jand the passionless mounds above them 
with choicest flowers of springtime; let us 
raise above them the dear old flag they saved 
from dishonor; let us in this solemn pres- 
ence renew our pledges to aid and assist 
those whom they have left among us as 
sacred charges upon the Nation's gratitude— 
the soldiers’ and sailors’ widows and or- 
phans. 

“2. It is the purpose of the commander in 
chief to inaugurate this observance with 
the hope that it will be kept up from year 
to year, while a survivor of the war remains 
to honor the memory of his departed com- 
rades. He earnestly desires the public press 
to call attention to this order, and lend its 
friendly aid in bringing it to the notice of 
comrades in all parts of the country in time 
for simultaneous compliance therewith. 


“3. Department commanders will use every 
effort to make this order effective. 
“By command of: 
“JOHN A. LOGAN, 
“Commander in Chief. 
N. P. CHIPMAN, 
“Adjutant General.” 


The simple admonition to strew flowers on 
the graves of departed comrades spoke the 
spirit of this order. And with passing years 
this beautiful sentiment has likewise found 
expression with reference to all who have 
served their country in its several emer- 
gencies. 

It is natural on an occasion such as this 
that we should contemplate, even though but 
for a brief moment, the events that brought 
our valiant youth to the support of our flag 
and the heroic devotion that characterized 
them in each of our great conflicts, 


BOYS IN BLUE 


Although the Boys in Blue as they were 
affectionately called have passed from our 
midst, with only one now living, yet, they 
have not been forgotten nor ever shall be. 
By their efforts and willingness to serve their 
country in the hour of need we have today 
floating to every breeze throughout the 
length and breadth of this country a flag 
with not one stripe erased or star obscured. 

Great indeed was the service rendered by 
Washington, Hamilton, Jefferson, and others 
in laying the foundation of this Nation and 
the winning of its independence, but all their 
work and labor would have been for naught 
had not those whom we honor been success- 
ful in the issue that was fought from 1861 to 
1865. To have failed would have meant abso- 
lute disaster. It would have meant the 
crumbling into ruins of the finest form of 
government the world has ever seen. But, by 
their success, and the strength that comes 
from unity and one flag we are enabled to 
stand preeminent among the nations of the 
world today. 

SPANISH-AMERICAN VETERANS 

With the same spirit of devotion, when the 
honor and dignity of our Nation had been 
assailed by a foreign foe in 1898, the youth 
of our land responded nobly to the call of 
their country, and, by their efforts and 
achievements not only was our national 
honor vindicated, but, the iron heel of op- 
pression that had weighed so heavily was 
lifted and the last vestige of European 
tyranny driven from the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Thus, we acknowledge today our 
indebtedness to the Spanish-American War 
Veterans. 

WORLD WARS I AND II VETERANS 

In World Wars I and II, the memory of 
which lingers with us, the valor of our sol- 
diers and sailors proved again that time may 
bring its changes in all things else, but time 
has never yet been able to dull the spirit or 
deteriorate the fighting quality of the Amer- 
ican soldier and sailor. They have met un- 
equal conditions and withstood them, chal- 
lenged unnumbered perils and conquered 
them, and encountered uncommon hardships 
and surmounted them. 

The success of our Army, Navy, and Air 
Force in these conflicts was both thrilling 
and exalting. Their victories bring a flush 
of pride to the cheek of every true and loyal 
American. Our boys in each of these great 
conflicts sustained the traditions of the past 
by a valor and a courage the like of which no 
man hath ever seen, and showed to the na- 
tions of the world that the fighting spirit of 
the American soldier is just as keen now, for 
liberty and freedom, as when we fought for 
our own freedom. 

KOREA 

The truth of this is again evidenced and 
emphasized by the heroic accomplishments 
of our boys in Korea, They have been called 
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upon to meet unequal numbers, face condi- 
tions never experienced before, and handi- 
capped by rules of warfare laid down by poli- 
ticians. All of this has meant casualties far 
beyond what they should have been. But, 
our boys have fought on with a valor and a 
courage that gives us a feeling of pride that 
cannot be adequately described. Today they 
fight again for nothing other than the cause 
of peace, and, to protect the weak against 
the strong. A noble endeavor that makes 
their sacrifices all the richer and our venera- 
tion all the more lasting. 


AMERICA—A PEACE-LOVING NATION 


Today, as we laud the sacrifices and hero- 
ism of our national defenders we are proud 
of the fact that America is a peace-loving 
nation. Never, has the military or naval 
power of this Nation been utilized other than 
in the cause of freedom and the establish- 
ment of those principles that would promote 
the peace of the world. While other nations 
have ever been willing to fight for dynastic 
purposes or territorial aggression this Nation 
has never fought for other than a principle. 

Nowhere in all the world is there a more 
pronounced and outstanding desire for uni- 
versal peace than in America. Nowhere has 
there been a more ready and willing response 
to every effort that has been made to substi- 
tute peaceful means for the settlement of 
international differences rather than resort 
to military force. 

As a people we are justifiably proud of the 
fact that our Nation, above all others, has 
led in every movement to establish principles 
upon which international peace might be 
promoted. The peace of the world, made 
permanent and secure, is the sincerest desire 
of our people—an aspiration of the very 
heart and soul of America. It was for this 


that America shed her blood in 1917-18, and 


1941-45, and now again in Korea, What 
finer or more sacred contribution to the 
cause of peace could there be? 

As America in the past has never been 
otherwise than supremely desirous to foster 
and maintain peace, so with confidence I 
have faith in the future peaceful intentions 
of our people. 


DANGERS WITHIN 


Let us never forget and always realize the 
truth of those immortal words of President 
Theodore Roosevelt, when he said: 

“We Americans have many grave problems 
to solve, many threatening evils to fight. 
We must neither surrender ourselves to a 
foolish optimism nor succumb to a timid and 
ignoble pessimism. Our Nation is that one 
among all the nations of the world which 
holds in its hands the fate of the coming 
years. We enjoy exceptional advantages, 
and are menaced by exceptional dangers; 
and all signs indicate that we shall either 
fail greatly or succeed greatly. I firmly be- 
lieve that we shall succeed; but we must not 
lightly consider the dangers by which we are 
threatened, for that is the way to fail. 

“We must soberly set to work to find all 
we can about the existence and extent of 
every evil, must acknowledge it to be such, 
and must then attack it with unyielding 
resolution. While the evils may differ, yet 
there is one quality which we must bring 
to the solution of every problem; that is, an 
intense and fervid Americanism. We must 
be Americans in heart and soul, in spirit and 
purpose, keenly alive to the responsibility 
implied in the very name of Americans, and 
proud beyond measure of the glorious priv- 
ilege of bearing it.” 

In conclusion, let me remind you that to- 
day there are abroad in this land of ours 
those who do not honor or respect the flag 
as we do. They would, if they could, take 
down the Stars and Stripes and raise the red 
flag of communism. They seek to destroy our 
American institutions and substitute foreign 
ideologies. They do not believe in God, nor 
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in religion. We Americans have been too 
patient and easygoing with them. Conse- 
quently, they have increased their numbers 
and spread their influence throughout our 
Nation. They have even brought their sub- 
versive elements and ete te pot the 

Li aking departments of our vern- 
— & It is time that America woke up and 
asserted itself, and let this poisonous ele- 
ment in our midst realize that the spirit 
of America is not dead, but liveth. 

CONFIDENCE IN GOD’S HELP 

Today, although uncertainty is all about 
us, ona. we ae hon know what the imme- 
diate future has in store for us, yet we can 
with confidence believe that no issue or crisis 
can arise but what with God’s help we can 
be equal to the occasion. Time and again, 
during the past, great questions have arisen. 
They have been important and even crises 
at times. They have touched the very foun- 
dation principles of our Government, and 
yet no emergency has ever arisen that wo 
were not able to meet and successfully cope 
with it. Nor can we ever fail if we continue 
to recognize and claim that divine source 
of strength that has been ours throughout 
the years of our history. 

May I close with the particularly appro- 
priate words of Kipling’s Recessional: 


“God of our fathers, known of old— 
Lord of our far-flung battle line— 
Beneath whose awful hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


“The tumult and the shouting dies— 
The captains and the kings depart— 
Still stands Thine ancient sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart. 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


“Far call'd our navies melt away 
On dune and headland sinks the fire— 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 
Is one with Nineveh and Tyre! 
Judge of the nations, spare us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


“If, drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in awe— 
Such boasting as the Gentiles use 
Or lesser breeds without the Law— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


“For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard— 
All valiant dust that builds on dust, 
And guarding calls not Thee to guard 
For frantic boast and foolish word, 
Thy mercy on Thy people, Lord!“ Amen. 


God bless you. 


We Can Win in Korea With What 
We Have 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 14, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, Gen. James A. Van Fleet in a 
recent article that appeared in Life 
Magazine asserted that our allies’ fire- 
power and the lessons learned from the 
war in Korea can end the self-imposed 
and senseless stalemate that exists today 
in that unfortunate part of the world. 

Without hesitation General Van Fleet 
has raised a question that every citizen 


of this great country has himself consid- 
ered: Why are we having such a difficult 
time in Korea? 

Mr. Speaker, this outstanding war gen- 
eral says that our present course is the 
road to futility and then he makes the 
serious charge that our high policy in 
Washington has elected not to exploit 
any of our advantages but instead to dig 
in and stay put. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including at this point in the Recorp 
a part of General Van Fleet’s article: 

THE ROAD To FUTILITY 


The answer, of course, is that our high 
policy has elected not to exploit any of our 
advantages, but instead to dig in and stay 
put. Korea has turned into the most futile 
kind of trench warfare, a contest to see 
who can dig the deepest fortifications or 
expend enough artillery ammunition to pene- 
trate them. 

The fighting has become a throwback to 
World War I. I doubt if any World War IL 
soldier anywhere on the face of the globe 
ever saw anything like the bunkers that are 
commonplace today in Korea. When we 
capture a hill we start a major engineering 
project. On the rear slope we dig in as if 
starting a tunnel, shoring up the earth with 
heavy timber as we go. A dugout of this 
kind is practically impervious to enemy fire; 
the only way to knock it out is to stage an 
advance around the hill and then attack 
from behind. 

Dugouts at the top of the hill or on the 
forward slope are much more difficult and 
less impregnable. We dig straight down for 
20 feet or more and then plug the top of 
the hole with a roof of wooden beams sup- 
porting a 10-foot thickness of logs, dirt and 
stone. All the work has to be done at night, 
without showing any light that might draw 
enemy fire, and when it is finished the roof 
must blend into the terrain. If the dugout 
shows as a pock in the hillside, or as a wart 
sticking up, the enemy artillery gets busy. 

This kind of war gives the enemy all 
the initiative. He can save up his ammu- 
nition and his strength and strike when 
and where he feels like it. We can only sit 
tight, hope for the best—and take our cas- 
ualties when the attacks come. 

How different it is when we really use our 
military assets—especially our firepower. 
For an example we need only go back to 
late last fall when the biggest battle in 
Korea since the sitdown was fought. We 
did not start it; we have been operating 
in Korea under orders not to start anything. 
The Reds asked for the battle, and we merely 
accommodated them. Yet the battle proves 
our superiority to the Chinese Reds—and 
demonstrates an enemy characteristic that 
we can take advantage of any time we want 
to. 
The battle was over White Horse Moun- 
tain, one of the stumbling blocks in the 
early peace talks. At the time the talks 
began, we held the mountain and claimed 
the right to continue holding it. The Reds, 
not at all frightened by fact, claimed that 
they held it and were entitled to it and that 
we should therefore get off. 

As of last autumn we still held it. The 
ROK Ninth Division was dug in over most 
of the mountain. A French battalion held 
a small hill nearby. 

The Reds suddenly launched a major at- 
tack. Their motive was anybody’s guess; 
perhaps they merely wanted to discredit the 
ROKS. A whole battalion at a time, or two 
battalions at a time, once even to the strength 
of five battalions, they rushed the hill. 

The ROKS fought magnificently. But they 
were up against a furious attack by three 
full divisions of the Chinese 38th Army— 
the Reds’ very best—and sometimes the bat- 
tle got too hot to handle. We would pull 
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back the ROKS and throw all our available 
artillery fire on the mountain, chewing up 
the ground and the bunkers. Then the 
ROKS would move back in until a new wave 
of the Chinese attack threatened to over- 
whelm them. 

Back and forth the battle raged. The 
ROKS held the mountain for a while, then 
the Reds, then the ROKS again. In the 
United States much of the press comment 
was highly critical. Why should we be fight- 
ing so bitterly over a single small mountain? 

I can tell you why. Every time the enemy 
made an attack our artillery took a heavy 
toll. We soon had the original 30,000 men of 
the 38th Red army down to 15,000. 

As a diversion we had the ROK 2d Division 
attack and take Sniper Ridge from the Chi- 
nese. The Reds must have been infuriated 
to see their own attempt to discredit the 
ROKS result in the ROKS taking a hill from 
them, a terrible loss of face, for they sent in 
their entire 15th Army to try to retake Sniper 
Ridge. Our artillery got to work again and 
the 15th Army failed, taking heavy losses. 
Now the enemy rushed back two divisions of 
its 12th Army, which had just been sent to 
the rear for a rest. 

We inflicted some terrible damage to all 
the Red units which took part in the action, 
Listening to the Red’s radio communications, 
as battalions and regiments spoke in the 
clear without code, we heard the most 
frantic kind of talk. They were out of am- 
munition; they had run out of trucks; every- 
thing was going wrong. Korean gallantry 
and American firepower did it. 

Right at that moment, had high policy not 
prohibited it, we could have accomplished 
just about any mission we chose. We could 
have sent an armored column through the 
weakened part of the Red lines and enveloped 
their entire frontline army. We could have 
made an amphibious landing behind their 
lines. 

We did none of these things, of course, and 
when the Reds decided to break off battle on 
November 10 we let them. At that we had 
them in bad shape. Their manpower and 
supplies were so exhausted, just from this 
limited engagement, that December became 
the quietest month of the war and January 
was nearly as quiet. 

In this case the Reds themselves gave us 
the opportunity for a final victory. But we 
know enough about the enemy now to be 
confident that we can bring about the same 
situation ourselves. Any time we want to 
beat the Reds in Korea, we can create our 
own White Horse Mountain—and this time 
follow it up. I cannot say too much here 
without getting into the realm of military 
secrets, but I guarantee you it can be done, 

The time for decision is close upon us, 
President Eisenhower, in his historic speech 
of April 16, gave the Russians every oppor- 
tunity to respond with specific proposals if 
they have now changed their policy and want 
peace, if they want to join us, as the Presi- 
dent put it, in seeking “throughout Asia as 
throughout the world, a peace that is true 
and total.” 

I doubt that the Russians will respond. I 
have seen the Communist enemy’s design un- 
fold for many years now. I have seen his 
tricks, and I have seen that what he thinks 
is good for him is bad for the United States 
and for free peoples everywhere. 

I believe I know the Communists. I ob- 
served them and their tactics for 29 months 
in Greece. Then for 22 months in Korea I 
saw the fallacy of a weak policy in dealing 
with them. When the Communists advance 
armistice proposals, you can be almost sure 
there is a joker in the pack. 

As far as I can see, there is no possible 
basis for a genuine political settlement in 
the Far East with the aggressive and ambi- 
tious Chinese Communist regime. That re- 
gime, with the Kremlin as its silent partner, 
is waging war on the free world in Korea and 
Indochina and is preparing to wage war 
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against Formosa. Its objective clearly is to 
bring all Asia into the Communist fold as a 
part of the grand design for a Communist 
world. 

To ignore that central stubborn fact or to 
appease the Red regime in China is to im- 
peril our own survival. Even if the prisoner 
of war issue is settled satisfactorily, even if 
everything else seems to be going well in 
the truce talks, we must insist, in political 
discussions with the Chinese Reds, that they 
make a peace that will apply not only to 
Korea but to all Asia as well. 

If the Red will not accept a free, strong, 
and united Korea and peace for the other 
Asian fronts as well—and I see no reason to 
dare hope that they will—we have four alter- 
natives: 

1. We could withdraw our forces and let 
Syngman Rhee and the Roks shift for them- 
selves. This would be utter tragedy. South 
Korea is an experiment in setting up a free 
democracy in Asia. If we desert it, we lose 
all face in the Pacific. 

We had to go to South Korea defense in 

. 1950 and we have to stay there now. Other- 
wise Korea will be butchered by the Com- 
munists, leaving the Red armies free to over- 
run all of the southeast Asia, Outflanked 
India will have to come to terms with the 
Communists. So will our loyal friends in 
Japan and the Philippines. All Asia will be 
lost to communism, and the Pacific Ocean 
becomes a Communist highway. 

2. We could continue the present stale- 
mate or sitdown. This would mean a fatal 
loss of morale among our forces and the 
Roks, and eventually nothing less than our 
defeat. In a sitdown the enemy has the 
initiative and all the advantages. 

The war is a training school for his forces. 
He observes our tactics and rotates his armies 
to give all his soldiers the finishing course 
we offer him in modern warfare. The 
Chinese Red knew nothing about modern 
war until he became our pupil, but he is 
learning fast. He is also in a fine position to 
demand more and more equipment from the 
Russians, 

3. We could agree to some kind of expedi- 
ent truce or armistice in Korea, leaving that 
nation divided and all issues unsettled. We 
can easily predict what would happen then. 
The Communists would string out the politi- 
cal discussions endlessly and use them for 
their own propaganda, We would be con- 
tinually insulted in the discussions, but on 
our part would be forced to regard the agres- 
sors as an “honorable antagonist.” All de- 
mocracy-loving people, especially in Korea 
and Asia, would suffer a drastic loss of 
morale, 

With his clever use of Communist dialec- 
tics and propaganda the enemy would play 
up the truce as a great Communist victory— 
which indeed it would be—and use it to di- 
vide us from our allies in the Far East. The 
first target in this campaign would be Japan. 

Our military position in Korea would de- 
terioriate through stagnation. We would 
certainly have no heart as a nation to re- 
sume the war. At the same time the enemy 
would be free to enlarge his forces, run his 
airstrips all the way up to the battle line 
and build up enormous stockpiles of equip- 
ment free from any interruption by our Air 
and Navy to his supply lines. 

We fell into the trap of a virtual cease-fire 
once before. It has since cost us many more 
casualties than we would have suffered in 
carrying the war to a final conclusion in 1951. 

(4) We could achieve military victory over 
the aggressor. And this to me is the only one 
of the four alternatives that makes any 
sense. 

It would be foolish to deny that there 
would be great risks involved in the decision 
to win the war in Asia. Certainly there 
would be risks—but we crossed that bridge 
when we went to war at the side of the South 
Koreans in June of 1950. 


I am fully aware that military victory in 
Korea may mean that my children and I 
may have to fight some more and may even 
have to die. But in the long view I am con- 
fident that this is the only way we can save 
our grandchildren from fighting and from 
certain defeat, for if communism takes over 
all of Asia then the whole free world must 
eventually fall. 

Unless the Red Chinese regime abandons 
its plans for conquest of all Asia, we have to 
eliminate that regime. We have to beat its 
armies in Korea and help Chiang Kai-shek 
and his soldiers return to the mainland and 
liberate their nation. I am sure that the 
Chinese people are still our friends, despite 
the tyrannies of the present Red rulers and 
all the venomous outpourings of the Red 
propaganda and hate campaigns. The love 
of freedom among the Chinese people is 
surely not confined to the few millions of 
Chinese on the island of Formosa—the prob- 
lem is how to restore its voice. 5 

There is no easy way out. The only bright 
side to the picture is that victory in Korea 
is much easier to obtain than our Govern- 
ment's weak policy in the past would have 
indicated. 

Yes, victory will have its cost. But this 
war is costing us men every day and will 
continue to cost us lives until the Chinese 
Reds are converted and defeated. A war of 
attrition such as we are now fighting in 
Korea will cost more casualties in the long 
run than an all-out battle for victory. War- 
fare is always costly and the sooner it is 
over the better. 

I have looked the Chinese Red in the eye 
and this is my verdict: If ever I should be 
called back to fight him again, I would go 
with a confident heart. 

If we retreat from the Communists in Asia, 
as I see it, we are lost anyway. 

What are we afraid of? 


The St. Lawrence Seaway and Power 
Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 1, 1953 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, it is a 
pleasure to bring to the attention of the 
Members of the Senate and the House 
an address by Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell, Jr., delivered at Canton, Ohio, 
on Tuesday, May 19, in which he devoted 
his attention to the St. Lawrence seaway 
and power project, which holds the full 
support of the President and the mem- 
bers of his Cabinet. 

This spontaneous expression by the 
Attorney General is of sufficient impor- 
tance to warrant a careful reading by all 
Senators. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

There is now pending before Congress legis- 
lation which would, if approved, bring into 
being a major project designed ot strengthen 
the economic and military power of the 
United States and Canada. I speak of the 
St. Lawrence seaway and power project which 
now has the full endorsement of the Presi- 
dent and his entire Cabinet. 

There has been discussion and planning of 
such a project for more than a hundred years, 
but it was not until President McKinley was 
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in the White House that the first major step 
toward the seaway was taken. It was in 
1899 that he sent to Congress the report and 
recommendations of the Deep Waterways 
Board. This report called for the creation of 
a deep-water route from the Great Lakes 
along the St. Lawrence to the Atlantic Ocean. 
In the years that followed, there were some 
major waterway improvements, but the big 
project itself remained a matter of discussion 
within the United States and between the 
United States and Canada. 

Throughout 1922, there was widespread 
discussion which finally led President Har- 
ding to send to Congress a report. In a 
strongly favorable message, he said that the 
“feasibility of the project is unquestioned 
and its cost, compared with some other great 
engineering works, would be small.” The 
cost, even in the present day, would be small 
compared to the great benefit which would 
accrue to the United States as well as to 
Canada. It would greatly bolster the eco- 
nomic progress of not only the Midwest but 
aleo the great industrial Northeast. It means 
iron ore for the furnaces of Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Indiana; and cheap electric energy 
for the power-short factories and mills of the 
Northeast. 

Here in Canton, we find ourselves some- 
what less than 60 miles from the great Lake 
Erie port of Cleveland. Some might ask what 
advantage would accrue to Canton and to 
Stark County. It would mean a great deal 
to this area for we find here forging plants 
and a basic steel industry among other great 
industrial enterprises. A major factor under 
consideration in connection with the sea- 
way is the transportation of iron ore from 
Labrador to the inland where it can feed 
the vast steel industry. So, you see, further 
sources of ore and low cost for transport- 
ing it will have a vital effect on the future 
of not only Canton but Stark County as 
well as the State of Ohio. 

Since 1923, when Presidents Harding and 
Coolidge recommended construction of the 
St. Lawrence seaway, similar recommenda- 
tions have been made in some form by every 
President. 

For many years there has been a shallow- 
draft waterway with a 14-foot channel on 
the Canadian side. It constitutes a bottle- 
neck in the International Rapids section 
to a through waterway which otherwise 
would provide a 25-foot channel down river. 

The present waterway is inadequate to 
handle substantial quantities of new tonnage 
above the approximately 10 million tons it 
now carries. 

Regular movement of ore westbound from 
the new mines in Labrador is scheduled to 
start next year. Therefore, it is vitally im- 
portant that means be available to transport 
this ore inland. Its movement is particu- 
larly significant to the defense, industrial, 
and other interests of the United States. 

The plan approved by the President and 
the Cabinet, and which is embodied in pend- 
ing legislation, would provide for a 27-foot 
channel linking Lake Erie with the deeper 
water below Montreal. United States par- 
ticipation would be contingent upon the 
completion of arrangements for the under- 
lying power project. Both the State of New 
York Power Authority and Ontario interests 
are prepared to move forward promptly with 
this power project. 

It is estimated that the seaway phase of 
the project would cost the United States, 
including interest during construction, about 
$96 million. It is proposed to make this a 
self-liquidating projéct and it is estimated 
that this would take only 50 years. 

The self-liquidation aspect is especially 
important because of budgetary implications 
and because of the very potential effect on 
the United States defense and commercial 
interests, as well as its relation to the trans- 
portation policy. President Eisenhower, as 
do I as a member of the Cabinet which has 
unanimously approved the project, believes 
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that the interests of the United States, taken 
as a whole, make participation desirable. 
We believé that the entire national good 
must be considered, rather than the effect 
on small segments of our national economy. 
Actually, we firmly believe it will enhance 
all segments of the economy—increase the 
earn: of all, not cut them. 

And the favorable action we have taken 
is consistent with the administration policy 
of considering each major construction proj- 
ect upon its merits. There are six major 
reasons why we have approved it. 

I have already told you that the interests 

of the Nation, taken as a whole, make par- 
ticipation desirable. The other five reasons 
are: 
1. Participation by this country in the 
construction and operation of a seaway would 
increase defense advantages and would, in 
time of emergency, assure it of full benefits 
of joint participation with Canada. 

2. Participation by the United States 
would strengthen our strategic position at all 
times respecting use of the seaway for trans- 
portation of basic materials. 

3. Construction of the International Rap- 
ids section on the United States side would 
be more economical than construction of the 
necessary canals on the Canadian side. This 
would result in lower tolls and, because of 
its design, the American project would con- 
stitute a superior navigation facility in cer- 
tain aspects. 

4. The seaway, extending from Lake Erie 
to Montreal, would be self-liquidating. 

5. Early initiation and completion of the 
project is in the national interest. 

The bulk of the commerce moving over 
the seaway would be American. If we do not 
participate, Canada plans to go ahead on 
her own and we, therefore, would not be able 
to participate in the formulation of policy 
and the establishment of tolls. 

It is important, because of the large 
amount of United States commerce which 
will be moving over it, that we have a voice 
in the tolls. And, there is no doubt but what 
the construction of the International Rapids 
canals on the United States side would not 
only be more economical to construct, but 
would result in lower tolls. 

Taking into consideration all factors, the 
seaway is something that you and I must 
support as a means of bettering the economic 
life of the Nation and of strengthening our 
Nation’s defenses. 


The Eisenhower Administration 
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or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 1, 1953 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp Mr. Edward 
Lamb’s column appearing in the Erie 
Dispatch on Sunday, May 17, 1953. Mr. 
Lamb has made a thoughtful and excel- 
lent presentation and examination of 
the administration which will, no doubt, 
be helpful to the reader. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PUBLISHER’s NoTEBOOK 
(By Edward Lamb) 

Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower has t:en 
President for 4 months. What shall we say 
about his stewardship up to this time? 


I have seen him several times in his vari- 
ous public and semiprivate appearances. 
Physically, he looks much better. Golf and 
outdoor exercise appear to have given him 
new vigor. He is vastly improved. People 
generally look at his health very closely 
because there is in the d that 
youthful discoverer of pumpkins, Vice Presi- 
dent RICHARD NIXON, 

I think, too, that “General Ike” has de- 
veloped an expanding personal popularity. 
He has some especially smart public rela- 
tions men around him. When he gives up 
a Presidential yacht, or announces that he 
won’t take the Presidential plane on one of 
his political junkets, he does it with con- 
siderable fanfare. 

James Hagerty, his press secretary, is an 
extremely able newspaperman. The entire 
press corps likes him. He trained for many 
years with the adroit Gov. Thomas E. Dewey 
at Albany. On the other hand, my fellow 
Dartmouth alumnus, Sherman Adams, Presi- 
dential administrative assistant, is widely 
criticized by the politicians and newsmen 
who come in contact with the White House. 
Many claim that his cold exterior hides a 
dictatorial slant which has infuriated fellow 
Republicans like Senator STYLES BRIDGES. 
Others say that the former New Hampshire 
Governor is “just what the President needs.” 

None of us minimize the need for main- 
taining the personal popularity of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. His tremendous 
political and economic headaches, the enor- 
mity of his daily decisions, require the most 
sympathetic understanding. 

It should be noted that President Eisen- 
hower, even more than FDR, has developed 
a remarkable ability to let other people get 
out in front and take the brunt of public 
criticism. In an attempt to slow down the 
irrepressible Senator JOE MCCARTHY'S as- 
sumption of control over the State Depart- 
ment's negotiations with the Greek ship 
owners, Harold Stassen was given the assign- 
ment of defending the administration. Mc- 
CARTHY blithely took off on Secretary Dulles. 
Stassen stumbled all over himself to apolo- 
gize to McCartHy when Dulles didn’t back 
him up. The result of all the fuss was that 
newsmen merely asked “Why doesn’t Eisen- 
hower support his own Cabinet members?” 

At a private meeting with a group of Wash- 
ington newsmen the other night one of the 
President’s best friends said, “It’s not that 
Eisenhower doesn’t have enough guts to pull 
the rug out from under the Wisconsin Sena- 
tor. It’s that he actually embraces too many 
of the things that “Wiro Jon“ stands for. 
Remember, Ike campaigned for JENNER, Mc- 
CARTHY, BRICKER, and all the rest.” 

I don’t agree that Eisenhower is afraid of 
Congressmen Joz MCCARTHY or HAROLD VELDE. 
It's just that experience in the Presidency 
is making him realize that there is a vast 
difference between campaign promises and 
the stark realities of governmental respon- 
sibility. In October he could dispose of the 
Korean issue with a mere slogan. Now he 
appears to fear that the peace offensive of 
the opposition may dislocate our domestic 
economy. 

A few months ago, Eisenhower, Taft, Mar- 
tin, and even Mrs. Hobby, were screaming 
about New Deal waste, and saying that 
when the spenders were thrown out and 
replaced with the hard-headed businessmen 
of the GOP, tax rates would come down. 
What has happened? Secretary of he Treas- 
ury George Humphrey, of the M. A. Hanna 
Co., is even asking that the personal income 
tax hike and excess-profits taxes which were 
to expire this year, not be permitted to die. 
The former president of General Motors, 
Charles E. Wilson has said that the GOP 
won't even be able to balance the budget for 
several years. I've read the Wall Street Jour- 
nal for a good many years, but I still can’t 
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get used to its new editorial line extolling 
public officials, who want to increase Federal 
taxes. 

In the meantime, economies are being 
effected. Farmers are not going to have their 
weather bureaus, public power projects are 
being tossed out to make way for free enter- 
prise, appropriations are being withdrawn 
from dozens of Federal commissions which 
have been rendering services to all the peo- 
ple. Subsidies may be withdrawn from the 
farmers. Of course, public housing and ru- 
ral electrification are in the process of get- 
ting it in the neck, and good. 

Serious consideration must be given to one 
policy now being adopted by this adminis- 
tration. This has to do with the deflation- 
ary hard-money plans involved in raising in- 
terest rates. Veterans, in having their loan 
rates increased, will find themselves in the 
same difficulty as millions of other citizens 
who are finding that the cost of purchasing 
appliances, automobiles, and homes are as- 
cending as interest rates are hiked. The 
increased cost of Government financing will 
run into the billions, Reduce taxes under - 
such policies? 

At the very same time these same thrift- 
talking Senators, or some of them, want to 
give themselves a $10,000-a-year wage boost. 
Let us hope, at least, that the people will be 
heard from on this one, and really knock out 
of office these Congressmen who talk economy 
and raid the Treasury in the very same 
breath. As the Congressmen engage in this 
doubletalk, I remember that the Chairman 
of the Republican Party, at their $100-a-plate 
dinner in New York last week, pointed out 
that the new regime had knocked out the 
10-minute coffee rest period for Federal 
employees. 

Just about the only “positive” bit of leg- 
islation thus far adopted by the GOP con- 
gress, is the oil tidelands giveaway. This 
donation of our national resources runs into 
billions, of course, and should not be men- 
tioned as being in the same league with the 
paltry $10,000 bonuses sought by the Sen- 
ators. : 

I am not familiar with the payments, if 
any, made to the Republican campaign cof- 
fers by the oil millionaires of Texas. But 
we have all heard reports that Ike’s trip 
through Texas was strewn with golden roses. 

Of course, our educational institutions 
throughout the 48 States will suffer loss of 
revenue by reason of the congressional grant 
of the tidelands to the 3 or 4 States in- 
volved. Unless, that is, the United States 
Supreme Court again knocks out the gift as 
unconstitutional. 

On most issues, Eisenhower is finding that 
he needs the suyport of the Democrats. In 
fact, his individual desires on matters, like 
the reciprocal trade treaties, now that he is 
in office, seem to lean more toward the tradi- 
tional Democratic line. But the GOP high- 
tariff men are making it obvious that Eisen- 
hower’s promises to England, France, Italy, 
and other nations of “trade, not aid” are 
becoming rather empty phrases. The rest of 
the world is not being kidded. People every- 
where know about these differences existing 
in the GOP fold. 

One day last week, I talked to both Senator 
Epwarp MARTIN, of Pennsylvania, about his 
desires to raise tariff barriers against for- 
eign-made products, and to Prime Minister 
Louis St. Laurent, of Canada, about the 
American barriers imposed against imports of 
Canadian dairy products. Each predicted 
dire consequences to world trade unless his 
particular program were adopted. 

And the President of the United States 
does have it largely within his power to de- 
cide many of these problems affecting not 
only our own economy, but the trade future 
of the entire world. In such a job, when did 
the honeymoon ever start? 
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Senator Saltonstall on Youth Wants 
To Know 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1953 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I am 
very glad to include the transcript of 
Senator SALTONSTALL’S appearance on 
Sunday, May 3, on the NBC radio-televi- 
sion program, Youth Wants To Know. 
This is the very interesting and success- 
ful program conducted by Mr. Theodore 
Granik, Mr. Frank Blair was guest mod- 
erator of the program. 

Senator SALTONSTALL’s replies to the 
very pertinent questions asked by the 
young people were both interesting and 
very timely. 

The transcript follows: 


First TEEN-AGER. Have the Chinese Com- 
munists kept faith with the United Nations 
in the return of the prisoners of war? 

SECOND TEEN-AGER. Will more military aid 
to Southeast Asia mean less aid to Europe 
or no military budget cut? 

Tarp TEEN-AGER, Now that we are sending 
aid to Thailand, how many American troops 
will we send? 

ANNOUNCER. These are a few of the ques- 
tions young America is asking today. What 
are the answers? Youth wants to know. 
The National Broadcasting Co. presents 
Youth Wants To Know, a program ded- 
icated to the principle that the future of 
America rests with the young people of our 
Nation, Today, Theodore Granik, the 
founder and moderator of Youth Wants To 
Know, has asked Frank Blair to be his guest 
moderator. Here now is Mr. Blair. 

Mr. Bram. Around the clock, airmen, sail- 
ors, marines and soldiers stand constant 
guard over our cherished freedom. A key 
figure in this vigilant allied defense force is 
our guest today on Youth Wants To Know. 
He is Senator Leverett SaLTONSTALL, Repub- 
lican, of Massachusetts, chairman of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee. 

In the current issue of the Reader’s Digest, 
America’s most widely read magazine, is an 
article condensed from Life magazine by 
David Douglas Duncan. It is called “Western 
Aid for Red Armament” and asks why friend- 
ly nations do not realize that it is wrong 
to permit the shipment of strategic war 
materials into China for use against our 
troops in Korea. As Senate whip, this 
problem—along with many others—is of yi- 
tal concern to leaders like Senator SALTON- 
STALL. And right now, Senator, the young 
people who appear on Youth Wants to Know 
under the auspices of the National Public 
Relations Division of the American Legion, 
would like to get your views on these issues, 
If you are ready, we will take the first ques- 
tion. 

PETER BLACK. I would like to know whether 
you feel that the Chinese Communists have 
kept faith with the United Nations in the 
return of prisoners of war? 

Senator SALTONSTALL, It begins to appear 
as if they did not. It looks as though there 
were at least 375 more sick and wounded 
that they have not offered to return, whereas 
we are doing our utmost to return more than 
we originally agreed to do. 

Mr. Bram. Further question. 

Perer Buiack. If that is the case, do you 
think we can depend upon them in some of 
these other areas such as in the truce talks? 
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Senator SALTONSTALL. Well, I think we 
have always had our fingers crossed on that, 
and the only way to make them keep faith 
is to show that we mean business. 

Mr. Brat. Next question. 

JEROME NELSON. Senator SALTONSTALL, I 
would like to know why the Communists did 
not exchange on the basis for man to man in 
the prisoner of war exchange? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Well, I think the 
answer to that is that we had more prisoners 
than they did. We had a great many more 
known number of men that we have taken 
captive than we know that the Chinese Reds 
have taken captive of the United Nations 
forces. 

Mr. Bram. Was there something about a 
ratio in the deal, Senator? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I do not think there 
was any known ratio. 

Mr. BLAR. We thought, Senator, that you 
would be interested in knowing that besides 
the young men and women who appear here 
under the auspices of the National Public 
Relations Division of the American Legion 
from the Washington, D. C., area schools, to- 
day we also have several young men from 
Coigate University and through the Ameri- 
can Legion’s arrangements, these Colgate 
students, who are studying government in 
Washington, are here today to join in ques- 
tioning you. We are glad to have them 
with us. 

Senator SaLToNsTALL, I am glad, also. I 
was up there sometime ago with Dr. Case, 
and their great football player, Huntington, 
who back in the old days was a good law 
school companion of mine. 

Mr. Bram. What is your question? 

GERALD GILES. My name is Gerald Giles. 

Mr. Bran. Are you from Colgate? 

Grratp GILES. Yes, I am. I want to know 
how you evaluated the testimony of General 
Van Fleet and the testimony of the Defense 
Department on the recent ammunition 
shortage in Korea? 

Senator SALTONSTALL, That is a tough one, 
Gerald. I think if you could think of it in 
this light: Van Fleet is essentially a soldier's 
general, just like you when you play football 
or basketball or whatever—you go in it to 
win. And he disliked being held back. Now, 
he was held back by the orders of the United 
Nations and the general orders on a political 
or diplomatic level. He probably had enough 
ammunition to carry on the kind of a war 
or the kind of strategy that he was told to 
hold. The reserves were unquestionably in- 
adequate for an all-out offensive. Our re- 
serve supply is inadequate today in other 
parts of the world. What we want to do, and 
what this investigation has done already, is 
to focus priorities on the ammunition ques- 
tion, and for that we can be grateful to 
Van Fleet. 

Mr. BLam. Senator, the kind of offensive 
that General Van Fleet advocated for Korea, 
was it similar to the suggestions and rec- 
ommendations of General MacArthur? 

Senator SaALTONSTALL. I can’t say that all 
of General Van Fleet's suggestions were sim- 
ilar to General MacArthur's, but the general 
idea was the same: “Let’s clean it up; go 
forward and clean it up with a military vic- 
tory, and that is the only kind of a war you 
can win.” 

Jack ScHramm. Senator, I should like to 
know if the recent Southeast Asian invasion 
by the Communists would tend to validate 
MacArthur's feeling that the U. N. command 
should have won the war in Korea and there- 
by act as a psychological deterrent to further 
aggression by the Communists in that area 
or any area? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. That is a very far- 
reaching question and a very good question, 
Jack. I think time only will tell that. I be- 
lieve that if MacArthur's ideas were carried 
through, and successfully carried through, 
without starting world war III, which some 
of our allies were skeptical about, it might 
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well have resulted in holding the Commus 
nists back in Indochina, just the same way 
that the Berlin airlift stopped things in West 
Germany. 

Mr. BLAR. Was the Armed Services Com- 
mittee of the Senate also skeptical of a pos- 
sibility of a third world war? 

Senator SALTONSTALL, I do not think we 
expressed an opinion on that, Frank, as a 
committee. I think there were many who 
felt, as I felt, that there was a great deal 
in what General MacArthur said. The great 
problem was whether his ideas were going 
to start world war III. 

Dovcitas Merz. I would like to know 
whether or not it would be prudent for 
the French Government to appeal to the 
United Nations for collective aid similar to 
the aid given to Korea in the Korean en- 
dea vor? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I hardly think so. I 
think that what is the best that the French 
can ask for is what we are now doing, that 
is, more material aid. If you read the morn- 
ing’s paper, you will see that Mr. Foster 
Dulles, the Secretary of State, advocated 
more aid to Indochina and that aid is going 
forward at once. Now, that aid has got to be 
material aid. I do not think we can be ex- 
pected to, and I do not think we will, send 
men into Indochina. 

DovcLas Merz. I believe the Secretary of 
State this morning mentioned that this was 
another case of ruthless and unprovoked 
aggression, similar to the words that Presi- 
dent Truman used as the basis for our going 
into Korea. Now, if it is a similar situation, 
another case of aggression, should not we 
have the collective support of the United 
Nations instead of America going it alone 
for at least a short time? 

Senator SaLTONSTALL. There is much in 
what you say, and from the way you have 
expressed that question, I think that is your 
feeling unquestionably, is it not? 

Doveras Merz. That is right, sir. 

Mr. BLAIR. May we have another question? 

TEENAGER. Now that we are sending mili- 
tary aid to Thailand, will we send troops 
there also? 

Senator SALTONSTAŁLL. My answer to that 
is definitely no. I have heard that subject 
discussed a number of times and we just 
cannot spread our “butter” too thin. You 
have got a lot of young men, for instance, 
right there in the audience, and if we are 
going to spread them all over the world 
where people cannot help themsleves, we are 
not going to have many people left in this 
country. 

Mr. Bram, Senator, in your opinion, who 
makes the decision? Would the President 
make such a decision, or would the Congress 
make the decision? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. That raises a big 
question, of course. In the end, if it is a 
declaration of war, Frank, Congress should 
make the decision. Congress certainly 
should be consulted. That was one of the 
great questions about the manner in which 
we went into Korea. President Truman 
went in on his own decision on the basis 
of the Charter of the United Nations and 
then he got the support, of course, of the 
Security Council. He later got a resolution 
passed, the so-called Wherry resolution, as 
modified, which gave the support of Congress 
to certain things, six divisions in Europe, for 
instance, and so on. Now, I think there is 
a great deal of feeling in Congress, and was 
at that time, that Congress should have been 
invited to join in that decision, and if it had 
been invited to join, there would be more 
universal support of that action in going into 
Korea when we did. 

Mr. Bram. How do you personally feel 
about it, Senator? 

Senator SaLTONSTALL. I personally felt 
that it would have been helpful if Congress 
had been asked to join in the resolution be- 
fore the act rather than after the act. I 
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think Congress would have gone whole- 
heartedly behind the President very quickly 
and would have called the country’s atten- 
tion to the importance of the event much 
quicker. 

Mr. Buatr. Thank you, Senator SALTON- 
STALL. 

Davin Fineserc. Since we will have to send 
increased military aid to southeast Asia, will 
this mean any lessening of military aid to 
Europe or will it mean no defense-budget 
cut? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I wish, David, that 
you would be in Congress to answer that 
question for me. I think, unquestionably, 
we will send more aid to southeast Asia. 
Recently Mr. Dulles, Mr. Stassen, Mr. Humph- 
rey, and Mr. Wilson have been in Paris. 
You have read the reports of their visit, 
where they have said, in substance, that we 
are going to keep going but perhaps with 
better weapons and with less equipment. 
Now, I believe we should not lessen our 
support to Europe. I believe we also should 
do our utmost to balance the budget. I 
believe these can be much more efficiency 
and much more economy in our defense 
effort than we have been having over the 
past few years. And that isn't said as a 
Republican, either. 

Mr. BLA. Senator, if we do not cut down 
on the aid we send to Europe and we still 
try to balance the budget, how in the world 
are we going to do that? Does it not mean 
we are going to have to spend more money, 
particularly if we send more aid to Thailand 
and southeast Asia? How in the world can 
we accomplish all that? 

Senator SALTONsTALL. Frank, that is one 
of the questions that Congress is going to 

to answer before July 20. Now, we 
haven't had the figures put before us yet. 
We ought to have them perhaps in the mid- 
dle of May. But I can assure you that Con- 
gress will make every endeavor to keep our 
defense up, to keep our Defense Department 
working efficiently, and at the same time, as 
economically as possible, with the hopes 
that if we can't balance the budget this 
year—God willing and no increased war 
from what we have now—we will be able to 
balance the budget in another year, and we 
certainly hope that the Korean effort will be 
completed prior to another fiscal year. 

Mr. Bran. Young man in the fourth row. 

WILFRED DIANA. If the Korean situation is 
settled to our satisfaction in the near future, 
will it be necessary for us to continue to send 
aid and maybe go into Thailand? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I would say, Wilfred, 
that we would never send men into Thailand. 
I would be surprised if we did. I hope that 
Thailand will not be attacked and that 
the effort in Indochina will prevent it spread- 
ing into Thailand and Burma. If it does 
go over in there, undoubtedly we will be asked 
to help more than we are helping now in 
material, but certainly I believe we will 
never send men into Thailand or Burma. 

Jim Houmes. In the last session of Con- 
gress, Senator SaLTONSTALL, Senator DOUGLAS, 
of Illinois, said that by more efficiency in 
the military we could save $10 billion. If 
this was done by President Eisenhower, 
would not that $10 billion go to foreign 
aid or aid to Thailand and Indochina? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. My answer to that, 
Jim, is that in the first place, I don't think 
we can cut our appropriations by $10 billion 
this year. We may be able to. You will 
note that President Eisenhower set the 
figure at $814 billion at the present time. 
Now, if we can increase that, we certainly 
will do so. At the same time, we have got 
to make sure that we send our material that 
comes out of these expenditure cuts to the 
places here in the United States and in 
Europe and in the Far East where it will 
do the most good and be used the most 
efficiently. 

Mr. BLam. Young lady with the daisies in 
her collar, 


Anne Lrrsry. Senator, a recent poll indi- 
cated the public favors increased airpower. 
Do you think the defense budget will pro- 
vide for that air expansion? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. The new budget 
hasn't yet been submitted to us, but I am 
confident that the new budget will pro- 
vide sufficient figures so that we will con- 
tinue to build up our Air Force, Our goal, 
of course, at the present time is 143 wings. 
On the other hand, it is much wiser and 
better to have fully equipped wings and 
have fewer wings than to have some wings 
not fully equipped. Of course, that is what 
we have got to do; we have got to go along 
and make haste slowly, or make haste with- 
out going ahead too fast and then having 
to come back, There is no use in setting 
up 143 wings and having them all half 
equipped. 

Mr. BLAIR, Senator LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
Republican, of Massaschusetts, is providing 
some of the answers that Youth Wants 
To Know. 

PETE PANOS. Good afternoon, Senator 
SALTONSTALL. I would like to know if there 
has to be a cut in defense appropriations, 
where would this cut appear? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Pete, I can't answer 
that until I see the President’s budget. I 
think it can come in spreading out, perhaps 
carrying along with more lead time, the new 
construction. I know it can come by mak- 
ing the military forces more efficient and 
operate more economically than they are 
operating at the present time; I am confident 
of that. 

Mr. BLam. Do you have a question? 

James Evans. We are sending 50 or more 
planes to Indochina and Thailand. I want 
to know, since we are sending those planes, 
wouldn’t we have to increase our Air Force 
to make up for the loss of those airplanes? 
Wouldn't that require more appropriations 
for the Air Force in the budget? 

Senator SALTONSTALL, Well, as I read the 
newspapers—and that is all I know at the 
moment—the planes that we are sending in 
there at the present time are some of our 
cargo planes. We have those planes, but un- 
questionably they are being diverted from 
other use or are being taken out of moth- 
balls. 

Mr. Bram. You say from what you read in 
the papers and that is all you know at the 
moment, Senator SaLTonsTaLL. Does that 
indicate that this came as a surprise? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. No, I don’t think it 
comes as an entire surprise. We have seen 
what has been going on in Indochina for the 
last couple of weeks, particularly with this 
new attack, but the administration has been 
acting on it on their own, so far as I know. 
Except perhaps for the Foreign Relations 
Committee, the general membership of 
Congress have not been informed on just 
what the administration plans. I don't 
think they have had time to give us that 
information. 

Mr, BLAR. About 6 weeks ago in the U. S. 
News and World Report there was an article 
that called attention to the situation in 
Southeast Asia saying that we should watch, 
upon the cessation of hostilities in Korea, 
for overtures of peace on the part of the 
Russians and an increase of activity in 
Southeast Asia by the Communists. 

Senator SALTONSTALL, That seems to have 
developed. 

Mr. BLAIR. Couldn't we have expected it or 
anticipated it earlier? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I don’t think neces- 
sarily that we could have anticipated it. We 
would hope that our efforts in Korea were 
sufficient to keep the Communists well oc- 
cupied up in that area. Now, we find that 
they are spreading out and increasing their 
efforts in Indochina. Now, that is just one 
of the calculated risks. I think Mr. David 
Lawrence’s thought was one that was in the 
minds of a great many people. We just 
hoped it wouldn’t happen. On the other 
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hand, as you know, Frank, we have been 
sending more and more equipment into In- 
dochina the last 6 months than we did pre- 
vious to that time. 

Mr. Bram. Next question. 

CLARENCE RENOUARD. I would like to ask 
you a question about the Communists and 
potential threat of the Communists in the 
United States. Do you not feel an investi- 
gating committee such as Senator Mc- 
CartHy’s is good for the American people 
and is something we should support and 
laud, perhaps as a means to the end? 

Senator SaALTONSTALL. My answer to that, 
very briefly, Clarence, is Les.“ I have always 
said regarding Senator McCartuy that I 
believe that the stimulating of attention— 
focusing the attention perhaps is a better 
expression—upon the subversive elements in 
our Government, that he was being helpful. 
I don't always approve, as you don't always 
approve probably, of all of his methods; then 
we never agree 100 percent with one another. 

Mr. BLA. Senator, you are coming up for 
reelection next year and in conducting a 
campaign next year—— s, 

Senator SALTONSTALL, I am conducting a 
campaign right now. 

Mr. BLAR. You are not waiting, are you? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. No, sir. 

Mr, BLAR. Is Senator MCCARTHY very popu- 
lar in Massachusetts? 

Senator SALTONsTALL, I would say Senator 
Jor McCartHy has many friends in Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. Brar. Do you anticipate that means 
that you will have to inerease the tempo of 
your campaign? 

Senator SALTONSTALL, I am hopeful that 
Joe McCartuy, who is a Republican and 
whom I have known now for 4 or 5 or 6 
years, certainly will be helpful, at least he 
wouldn't be out to crack me over the head. 
Also, he will lose his chairmanship of his 
committee if we don’t keep control of the 
Senate. 

Mr. BLAI. Next young lady. 

ANNE Horne. My name is Anne Horne. I 
want to know, do you believe that we should 
“increase trade, not aid” to the foreign 
countries abroad and thus increase our 
reciprocal-trade agreements and that we 
should continue them? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Why, Anne, I think 
we will renew our trade agreements this year 
for another year without any question. At 
the same time, you will note that the Presi- 
dent has sent a request for an economic 
commission or a review of the whole trade 
idea to the Congress just this last week. I 
certainly believe that we should increase our 
trade rather than aid where we can pos- 
sibly do it. When you ask that question, you 
raise one of the most difficult questions, eco- 
nomically and politically, that there is for 
us to face. We don’t want to cut down our 
scale, our level of living in this country. We 
want to keep our wages up; we want to keep 
employment full, and that means where our 
price level is above the price level anywhere 
else. And this raises those whole questions 
on free trade and how much we are going to 
cut down of industry of this country, and 
thus employment, by letting in goods on a 
free-trade basis. It is a very, very difficult 
question. 

Mr. BLA. Does that answer your question, 
Anne? 

ANNE HORNE. Yes. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I am glad it does. 
I would like your views on that, too. 

TEENAGER. I would like to know how we 
can stop this smuggling of strategic mate- 
rials into Russia from the western countries, 

Senator SALTONSTALL, By being firmer and 
firmer with our allies. Now, our own 
ships are not allowed to go into Com- 
munist countries at all. There are re- 
strictions on the ships of England and 
France today but perhaps they are not as 
rigid as our own restrictions, and what we 
want to do is to keep their attention and 
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our own attention focused on that effort. 
There is a certain amount of black-market 
efforts that will always go on in trading, in 
my opinion. But if we keep our attention 
on it and keep the attention of our allies on 
it, then we are doing the best we can. 

TEENAGER. Is it true that since the reor- 
ganization of the Armed Forces in 1947 that 
the Armed Forces have been unified in name 
only and that the present proposed reorgan- 
ization of the Department of Defense will 
unify the Armed Forces in fact, as well as 
for budgetary matters? 

Senator SaALTONSTALL, I was on the confer- 
ence committee on the first unification bills 
and the amendments in 1949, and I have 
studied casually, as yet not too carefully, the 
suggestions of the President that came in 
just last Thursday. 

I think the Unification Act in 1947 did 
more than just unify the services in name. 
It unified certain quartermaster services; it 
established the Joint Chiefs of Staff; it set 
up the overall Department of Defense, a de- 
partment of research, and so on. Now, there 
has been competition between the services— 
there always will be—a certain amount of it 
is healthy. But where it becomes wasteful, 
it isn’t a good thing. I think these amend- 
ments do two things in substance. They 
concentrate more authority and responsibil- 
ity in the Secretary of Defense and they give 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff more chance to plan 
our strategy, rather than to take up their 
time in administrative matters. 

Mr. Bram. Senator, if we may go back just 
a little bit, there are a couple of current 
questions that may open up a new line of 
questioning for our youngsters. On Thurs- 
day. Mr. Stassen, Director of Mutual Secu- 
rity, testified before the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee and one sentence from his 
prepared sentence is like this: “An effective 
system of trade controls is an impossibility 
without the cooperation of other non-Com- 
munist nations.” Then he goes on to say: 
“The plain fact of life is that we can get 
better cooperation by negotiation and per- 
suasion than we could ever get by attempts 
at coercion.” 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I think that certain- 
ly we always want to negotiate and consult 
with our allies. We don’t want to put them 
entirely in fear of us. If we do that, why, 
they are going to hate us. What we have 
got to do is a combination of being firm and 
at the same time negotiating freely and be- 
ing willing to compromise to a certain degree. 

Mr. BLam. Young lady in front. 

ANN SmirH. I would like to know if there 
is any possibility of combining the fighter 
command of the Air Force and the antlair- 
craft command of the Army into one com- 
mand? 

Senator SaLTONSTALL. Well, the antiair- 
craft command at the present time is run 
by the Army. The defense in the air is the 
responsibility of the Air Force. The radar 
control comes in and it alerts the Air Force 
and the defense fighters go up. At the same 
time it alerts the antiaircraft outfits of the 
Army. So they are working together as a 
team. I think you will find that that rela- 
tionship not only on paper but in fact is im- 
preving very rapidly. Then you have got 
the civilian defense, of course, who are vital 
to both the Air Force and the Army in the 
civilian defense of our country in its warn- 
ing system. 

Mr. Bram. Senator, the current issue of 
Look magazine has an article called The 
Armor Story, which maintains that if Rus- 
sia’s 40,000-pound tanks started rolling to- 
morrow in Europe, they could win a war even 
before we got started. 

Senator SaLTONSTALL. Well, I hope and pray 
that they are wrong. I think that we have 
got enough force in Europe today, with 
France and England and the other countries, 
certainly to slow things up for a few weeks, 
and in that few weeks’ time then our Air 
Force and the air forces of the other nations 


and our Navy can get busy. Let us hope that 
that situation never arises. 

Mr. BLAIR. Girl in the red blouse. 

Saran Dres. Senator SALTONSTALL, I want 
to know if you think President Eisenhower 
should issue a statement, as suggested by 
the Council of the Federation of American 
Scientists, to the effect that pressure will 
affect the objectivity of American scientists? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. No; I don't think 
that the situation is such at the present time 
that the President should issue such a state- 
ment. I think the objectivity of scientists 
certainly is essential and should be main- 
tained. And I have every reason to believe, 
knowing Mr. Sinclair Weeks, that he has 
that same objective, too. 

Don FEssLER, I would like to know how 
much faith you put in the recent Russian 
peace proposals? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. As a young man that 
is probably going to go into service, or per- 
haps has been in the service already, how 
much faith would you put in it? Not much? 

Don FESSLER. Not very much, sir. 

Senator SaLTONSTALL. Neither do I. 

Mr. Bam. Another question. 

JEROME NELSON. Getting back to the Ko- 
rean situation, do you think that General 
MacArthur’s proposal to bomb Red China 
might be the solution to ending this Korean 
war? 

Senator SatToNsTALL. Nobody can say. 
Nobody can give the answer to that until it 
is tried, and it certainly would be a great 
calculated risk to try it. Up to the pres- 
ent time, certainly the authorities, those who 
are in control of our governments in France 
and England and the United States, have not 
felt that the calculated risk was worth it. 

Mr. BLAIR. Thank you, Senator LEVERETT 
SALTONSTALL, Republican, of Massachusetts, 
for helping to provide the answers that youth 
wants to know. 


Hells Canyon and the GOP Repudiation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 1, 1953 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, on be- 
half of my colleague, the senior Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Macnuson], I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an edi- 
torial entitled “Hells Canyon and the 
GOP Repudiation,” written by Howard 
Ordway, editor and publisher of the 
Waterville Empire-Press, and published 
in the Empire-Press. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HELLS CANYON AND THE GOP REPUDIATION 
(By Howard Ordway) 

Secretary McKay and the administration’s 
stand on Hells Canyon and river develop- 
ment amounts to a repudiation of Teddy 
Roosevelt’s progressivism which built the 
West. 

It’s inconceivable to us that so little 
finesse was used by McKay in setting the 
Republicans on a new course of “take and 
grab” both power and water. It’s all the 
more inconsistent when we recall how val- 
iantly the Republicans who fought to pass 
the Reclamation Act in 1906 and then built 
Grand Coulee Dam and the Basin, are now 
turning it back to Wall Street Republicans 
to exploit. 
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In effect, the new policy gives a green 
light for low dams and sounds the death 
sentence for comprehensive development of 
the Columbia. We're too close to the de- 
cision to foresee the eventual results. But 
it is safe to state that it retards overall de- 
velopment of the Columbia River, with a 
90 percent development potential remain- 
ing. It will make it next to impossible for 
REA and PUD to build transmission lines 
and get power and what's more, financing 
for their expansion policy. 

It’s regrettable that in less than a third 
of a year the Republicans have by their ac- 
tion tried to change what to us in the grass- 
roots is a way of life. We had thought that 
both parties were ‘agreed on irrigation, 
power, and flood control. Wesaw them fight 
for Grand Coulee and the basin. And yet 
we find two Republican governors, McKay 
and our own Governor Langlie, pulling every 
string to kill Hells Canyon project; but more, 
stab the development program at the same 
time. We won't give much for the political 
future of either Langlie or McKay. Perhaps, 
however, our Governor Langlie can find a 
place on the Federal bench in California. 

Lest the GOP forget, here are some words 
to ponder: 

“I am convinced that the public forest 
lands should be as carefully guarded as the 
public agricultural lands, and that their re- 
sources should be protected and wisely used 
for the best good of all the people in the 
long run. The contrary policy, which you 
seem to advocate, is, in my judgment, a policy 
of destruction of the State’s future assets 
in the temporary interest of a few favored 
parties.” 

Those words were written by President 
Theodore Roosevelt, a Republican, to Sen- 
ator Heyburn, of Idaho, on June 13, 1905. 
They pertained to a land grab that private 
interests wanted to make of Idaho forest 
lands. They pertained to the Coeur d’Alene 
and Lewiston districts—the heart of the pro- 
posed Hells Canyon Dam. 

Unless the trend toward private control 
and monopoly of power sites and develop- 
ment is changed, we predict that within a 
year the atomic energy program will be 
halted and taken over by private interests. 
We shudder at what this would mean to na- 
tional security. 

These actions may well have the effect of 
a new alinement of political blocs. Perhaps 
California, Oregon, Colorado, and even our 
own State may join in a solid bloc along 
with the Congressmen from the TVA coun- 
try and force a halt to much of the admin- 
istration’s program. With so narrow a mar- 
gin in the House and a one-vote majority in 
the Senate, the administration, by alienat- 
ing its Democratic friends on domestic and 
foreign policy, may find itself powerless. 
That was the extent and nature of the 
gamble that Secretary McKay took in his 
repudiation of sound policy on river de- 
velopment, 


The GI’s General 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1953 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I wish to include an Associated Press 
release by Don Whitehead regarding the 
Chairman of our Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
Gen. Omar N. Bradley; and it is indeed 
gratifying to know that many people are 
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cognizant of the great role General 
Bradley has played in the history of this 
country, and more recently the world. 

Having fought under General Bradley 
during World War I, I think his great- 
est attribute of warm, friendly under- 
standing of the problems which con- 
front the little person which gained him 
‘the title of the GT's general has been 
the motivating factor behind his rapid 
rise in world affairs. To meet him is to 
like him, and I hope he thoroughly en- 

‘joys the retirement which he so richly 
deserves. 

The article follows: 

BRADLEY HOLDS Secure PLACE In Wan HISTORY 
(By Don Whitehead, for James Marlow) 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Gen. Omar N. Bradley 
has served his country in uniform for almost 
40 years and the old soldier—still youthfully 
vigorous and hearty at 60—is now preparing 
for an active retirement. 

Bradley has no intention of trying to 
cling to the chairmanship of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff which he has held for the past 4 
years. In fact, he has told friends he already 
has accepted a job which will keep him busy 
for years to come. He’s keeping secret what 
his new job will be. 

Recently he told a friend: “At first I 
thought I'd just retire to catch up on my 
fishing and hunting—and take things easy. 
But I've noticed that my friends who tried 
that kind of retirement didn't live too long. 


WILL KEEP BUSY 


“I'll have a job that will keep me mentally 
active and still leave me some time for hunt- 
ing and fishing. It will be best that way.” 

But across this land there will be many 
veterans of World War II and other citizens 
who will regret to see Bradley step from 
active duty. For there has grown up among 
soldiers and civilians alike a “Bradley cult.” 

It’s not that these people think Bradley 
can do no wrong—but they have faith that 
even in his mistakes Bradley has an integrity 
and honesty which shows no compromise 
with honor. 

The “Bradley cult” had its beginning back 
in North Africa when Bradley was a major 
general with his first combat command. He 
had come to North Africa to act as Gen. 
Dwight Eisenhower’s eyes and ears at the 
front—where the Allied armies weren't doing 
too well in a bogged-down winter campaign. 


TAKES II CORPS 


Finally there was a shakeup in commands, 
and Bradley took over the American II Corps. 
His handling of the corps in the final drive 
to conquer Tunisia became the talk of north 
Africa. 

With this achievement under his belt, it 
was a logical move for Eisenhower to put 
Bradley in command of the corps which 
spearheaded the fighting in Sicily. Again 
Bradley distinguished himself. 

I suppose the late Ernie Pyle did more than 
anyone else in those days to bring Bradley's 
name to the public’s attention. Ernie called 
him the GI's general and the tag stuck be- 
cause it was so descriptive of Bradley, who 
looks a great deal more like a schoolmaster 
than a military man. 


TOP NORMANDY CHIEF 


Bradley’s handling of troops in Sicily 
pleased Eisenhower so much that he named 
the Missourian to be his top commander for 
the invasion of Normandy. 

Bradley played a major part in mapping 
the strategy for the invasion, the break- 
through at St. Lo, the liberation of France 
and the conquest of Germany. 

After the war, he served for a time as head 
of the Veterans’ Administration, and then 
he was chosen to be chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 


In this latter role, he has gone through 
some stormy periods and come under fire for 
the policies which he has supported. Per- 
haps the stormiest period was when he open- 
ly opposed the proposals by Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur, ousted as far-eastern com- 
mander by former President Truman, to ex- 
tend the Korean war to hit Chinese bases in 
Manchuria, 

FOR CIVILIAN AUTHORITY 

In all this, Bradley has steadfastly main- 
tained that the duty of the military was not 
to make policy—but to present the military 
facts of life so that civilian leaders could 
make the policy. 

Soon Bradley will pass on these problems 
to someone else and if his plans work out he 
will find himself a place in the role of a 
civilian. 

As for his place in history, this is already 
secure, 


Poll of Opinion on Legislative Issues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 1, 1953 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, the district which I have the 
honor to represent in Congress is 3,200 
miles distance from the Nation’s capital. 
I cannot get home to mingle with my 
constituents to get their firsthand opin- 
ions on national issues as frequently as 
representatives who live nearer to the 
Capital. To get the opinions of the 
home folk, I send out a questionnaire 
once a year asking their opinion on leg- 
islative issues which currently are in the 
public spotlight. 

To a recent questionnaire sent to the 
people of my district, I received almost 
4,000 replies. That the interest in my 
questions was great was indicated by the 
fact that almost 40 percent of those re- 
sponding not only answered the ques- 
tions but wrote comments on the ques- 
tionnaire blank or personal letters elab- 
orating on their views. 

The results of my questionnaire indi- 
cate that the people of my district are 
overwhelmingly in favor of statehood for 
both Alaska and Hawaii, for State rather 
than Federal ownership of the tidelands 
and for a balanced budget. 

Replies to my questionnaire indicate 
that the people of my district are five to 
one in favor of all Federal gasoline taxes 
being spent on the Nation’s highways 
and not being diverted to other purposes. 
The 2-cent Federal gasoline tax, last 
year, collected approximately $875 mil- 
lion of which only $550 million went into 
highway construction, the remaining 
$325 million being diverted to other pur- 
poses of the Federal Government. 

The people of my district, in their an- 
swers to my questions, voted overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of some form of tariff or 
quota limits to check the imports of for- 
eign goods from low-wage foreign coun- 
tries. 

Those participating in the question- 
naire by a vote of 6 to 1 said they believed 
balancing the budget essential. 
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The 17 questions which I asked con- 
stituents and their answers to them are 
shown in the following tabulation: 


Do you think it essential that 
the budget should be balanced 
as quickly as possible? 

Do you think the budget should 
be balanced first before any tax 
reduction is considered? 

Do you favor reducing taxes im- 
mediately (by July 1) and 
then limiting spending to the 
revenue the taxes bring in?_._.] 1,835) 1, 574 

Do you approve of higher taxes, 
if 2 to balance the bud - 
— ee cee 

Do you favor statehood for 
Hawaii? 


Do you fayor tariffs or quota lim- 
its on such goods as fish, ply- 
wood, cheese, glassware, etc., 
which are being imported into 
the United States in increasing 
quantities? 

Do you favor universal military 
training for all nonveterans 
after the expiration of the draft 
T 2, 497 1, 108 

Do vou believe all money de- 
rived from the Federal 2-cent- 
a-gallon gas tax should be 
N on highway construc- 
tion ($300 million o: these gas- 
tax funds now go annually into 
the general fund, not into high- 
way building) 

Do you believe construction of 

wer dams on the Columbia 
iver should be continued as 
fast as possible? .......------- 3, 136) 

Do you favor State or Federal 
ownership of the tidelands 
ae the coastal States? 

te 


415 181 


Do you favor using Chiang’s 
Nationalist Chinese troops in 
2. ncaa 

Do you favor blockading the 
China coast to shut off sup- 
plies from the Chinese Com- 
TT.... 3,226) 283 

Do 7 75 favor continuing arms 
aid to foreign nations? 2, 264 

Do you think the Voice of Amer- 
ica is doing a good job? 848 1, 901 

Do you favor spending abroad 
to aid foreign nations (this is 
known as the point 4 pro- 

1, 415 1, 570 


Our Nerves Are Jittery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1953 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
wish to include an editorial which I feel 
is of timely interest to the Members of 
the House of Representatives. The edi- 
torial was published May 28, 1953, by the 
Sacramento Union at Sacramento, Calif.: 

Our NERVES ARE JITTERY 

The United States Supreme Court has re- 
fused to rule on the California law which 
classifies public employees as civil-defense 
workers and requires them to take a special 
loyalty oath. The California Supreme Court 
has upheld the law. 

The United States Supreme Court holds 
that no substantial Federal question is in- 
volved—in other words, the United States as 
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a whole is not concerned with California’s 
fear of national disloyalties, that what Cali- 
fornia may do in this fear does not neces- 
sarily concern the other States, and that, in 
short, the overall safety of the United States 
is not involved. 

Prof. Leonard Pockman, of the San Fran- 
cisco State College, who, like many others, 
has refused to take the special State loyalty 
oath and is threatened with loss of his job, 
asked for the ruling. The Court's decisicn 
affords him no protection—it holds merely 
that California’s conception of what is best 
for the State and the Nation as a whole is 
its own business insofar as the wording of 
this particular legislation is concerned. 

We are not primarily concerned with the 
case of Professor Pockman. It is that this 
loyalty phobia that is sweeping America is 
taking on more and more exaggerated pro- 
portions. The loyalty of Charles E. Wilson, 
one of the biggest businessmen in America 
until he gave up his holdings to become Sec- 
retary of Defense in the Eisenhower Cab- 
inet, is being investigated by the FBI. 
Maybe it’s only routine, but who investi- 
gates the FBI? How does Wilson—or you 
and I—know that the man who is investi- 
gating him, Edgar Hoover, is loyal to the 
United States? Has Eisenhower's loyalty to 
America been investigated? If not, why 
not? 

Of all the Western World, America is the 
only country that has been swept by this 
neurotic fear of finding a bogey man under 
every bed. 

If we are so afraid of ourselves that we 
no longer can trust each other, whither all 
of us? 

Our own allies are afraid of our inquisi- 
tions. -The Communist Party of Russia got 
so afraid of its own membership that the 
big bosses purged the little bosses. Nobody 
trusted anybody. And when the party was 
not purging itself, it purged the people. 

Fear is a dangerous force. Fear of and 
within one's own people is the most danger- 
ous force known to man. 


VFW Post Opposes VA Cuts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1953 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I herewith include a letter I have 
received from the Private Henry Osten- 
dorf Post, No. 1300, of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, of Granite City, III., en- 
closing a resolution calling upon Con- 
gress to appropriate sufficient funds for 
the Veterans’ Administration hospital 
and medical program. The letter, 
signed by Harvey House, commander, 
follows: 

VETERANS OF FOREIGN Wars 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Granite City, III., May 8, 1953. 
Hon. MELVIN PRICE, 
Congressman of the United States: 

Due to war service many of our veterans 
are suffering various disabilities, and it is 
due to their service that these disabilities 
are troubling them at the present time. 

Private Henry Ostendorf VFW Post, No, 
1300, Granite City, Ill., in regular session, 
adopted the following resolutions: 

“Due to the present shortage of adequate 
hospital facilities, any future curtailment 


of this service would work untold hardship 
on our veterans and cause an additional 
burden on our local taxpayers. We are ab- 
solutely opposed to any reduction in VA ap- 
propriations; be it further 

“Resolved, That Congress in the present 
session should appropriate sufficient funds 
to reopen already closed hospitals, and pro- 
vide sufficient hospital beds to accommo- 
date the needs of our veterans who have 
served their country in the time of need.” 

Respectfully yours, 
Harvey House, Commander. 


The Ammunition Shortage in Korea 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 14, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, as part of my remarks I am 
inserting at this point in the REcorp an 
article that appeared in Life magazine 
on the subject of the ammunition short- 
age charge that was made by General 
Van Fleet when he returned to this 
country: 

THE AMMUNITION SHORTAGE 


General Van Fleet considers the ammuni- 
tion controversy, which raged over his head 
so hotly after his return, to be subordinate 
to the real issues in Korea and does not dis- 
cuss it in these articles. However, the con- 
troversy is an interesting study in how the 
right hand of United States defense has often 
scarcely known what, if anything, the other 
hand was doing. 

After General Van Fleet told Congress his 
dramatic story of having been constantly 
handicapped by lack of ammunition, some 
objections were quickly entered by defense 
officials as follows (with answers): 

Objection by former Defense Secretary 
Robert Lovett: “The shortage cannot have 
been so bad, since at the very time General 
Van Fleet was complaining to higher head- 
quarters of a shortage he was also proposing 
an all-out offensive in May of 1951. The 
answer: In pursuit of the enemy, such as the 
general proposed, artillery plays a relatively 
small part. The majority of the big guns 
seldom have a chance to get set and fire at 
the enemy; during a pursuit, ammunition 
stocks actually tend to grow, rather than 
decrease.” 

Objection by Assistant Chief of Staff Lt. 
Gen, Williston B, Palmer: “General Van Fleet 
used too much ammunition in Korea, any- 
way.” The answer: For over 2 years Korea 
has been a strange kind of war, mostly a 
matter of seeing who can dig deepest and 
do the most artillery damage. Moreover, 
we have fewer artillery guns in Korea, and 
each must, therefore, do more work than in 
France. General Van Fleet believes that if 
we had kept up greater artillery pressure 
against the Reds, they would never have 
been able to mount attacks like the costly 
Old Baldy. The question is whether you 
prefer to spend money or lives.” 

Objection by Army Chief of Staff Gen. 
J. Lawton Collins: “There was never any 
shortage of ammunition in the hands of our 
troops.” The answer: True, every gun crew 
always had a basic load of ammunition and 

rders to shoot if trouble came. The short- 
age was not at the front but in the pipeline. 
The reserve stocks in the Far East Command 
were usually below the level approved by the 
Pentagon itself as serious, and often below 
the even lower point regarded as critical. 
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New shipments had to go into reserve, as 
much as possible, rather than to war. 
Therefore General Van Fleet had to set quo- 
tas for daily firing aside from last-ditch de- 
fensive work. These quotas were often only 
20 percent of the normal day's fire. The 
questions there are: How can you keep the 
enemy off balance with such a meager quo- 
ta? What if an all-out enemy assault comes 
when your reserves are below critical? 

In summary, there was a serious shortage 
of ammunition in Korea all the while Gen- 
eral Van Fleet was there, but a lot of people 
in our Defense Establishment didn’t know it. 


First Phi Beta Kappa Chapter at a Negro 
University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 1, 1953 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Fisk Gets Chapter of Phi Beta 
Kappa,” written by John N. Popham 
and published in the New York Times of 
April 4, 1953. It comments upon the 
establishment of a chapter of Phi Beta 
Kappa at Fisk University, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

We are very proud of the fact that this 
excellent university should be the first 
Negro university in the Nation to be 
selected for a Phi Beta Kappa Chapter. 
It is evidence of the progress being made 
in Negro education. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Fisk Gets CHAPTER oF PRT BETA KAPPA— 
NEGRO UNIVERSITY AT NASHVILLE IS First To 
RECEIVE SUCH Honor From FRATERNITY 

(By John N. Popham) 

NASHVILLE, TENN., April 4—A chapter of 
Phi Beta Kappa, national honorary scholastic 
fraternity, was installed today at Fisk Uni- 
versity, making it the first Negro institution 
of higher education in the country to receive 
this academic recognition, 

Dr. Goodrich C. White, president of the 
United Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa and 
president of Emory University in Atlanta, 
conducted the formal installation cere- 
monies on the campus in the presence of 
students, members of the interracial faculty 
and representatives of other colleges and uni- 
versities of the area. 

The Fisk chapter is the fourth for Ten- 
nessee and gives the State the largest num- 
ber of chapters in any Southern State. The 
other Tennesese chapters are at Vanderbilt 
University, University of the South, and 
Southwestern University. 


PUBLIC CONVOCATION TODAY ’ 


A public convocation in the Fisk Memorial 
Chapel tomorrow will head an address by 
Dr. Raymond Walters, president of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati and a national senator 
of Phi Beta Kappa. Present will be rep- 
resentatives of the other Tennessee chapters, 
administrative and faculty members of 32 
Negro colleges, Dr. Harvie Branscomb, chan- 
cellor of Vanderbilt University, and Phi Beta 
Kappa members of the immediate vicinity. 

Dr. Charles S. Johnson, president of Fisk 
and United States delegate to the United 
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Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization, in accepting the chapter at 
Fisk today, noted that the fraternity, found- 
ed in 1776, had 151 chapters in the 1,889 col- 
leges of the country. 

“Fisk University is proud of the honor 
which it has won through the scholastic ef- 
forts and sacrifices of its students and fac- 
ulty,” he declared, “and Fisk is equally proud 
to be able to bring this honor to our Na- 
tion’s educational world and to the State of 
Tennessee. 

“Our student body is one that on the 
average faces great economic hardships and 
must fire the torch of educational zeal with 
additional fuel of spirit and perseverance 
if it is to surmount certain barriers. 

“Consequently, we hold that this honor 
is a great testament to the opportunities that 
are ever widening in the free world that 
America champions. We see it as shining 
proof that academic excellence knows no 
barriers, racial, economic or otherwise.” 


CITES FISK RECOGNITIONS 


Dr. Johnson pointed out that Fisk, 
founded in 1886, was the first Negro univer- 
sity to be accredited by the Association of 
American Universities and the first to re- 
ceive national recognition from the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women. 

He noted also that Fisk was the first 
Negro university to be approved for a student 
chapter of the American Chemical Society, 
that being in 1951. Fisk also held, he added, 
a national A rating in academic circles, was 
accredited by the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools and was 
r for its high scholastic standing 
by the New York State Board of Regents. 

Scores of congratulatory telegrams and 
letters from educational leaders of the coun- 
try were received at Fisk in connection with 
today’s installation ceremonies. A typical 
message, from Dr. Alonzo G. Moron, presi- 
dent of Hampton Institute, said: 

“This recognition of high scholarship at 
Fisk University is a tribute to Dr. Johnson’s 
leadership and to the faculty at Fisk.” 

Dr. Johnson announced that Phi Beta 
Kappa keys would be presented at tomor- 
row’s convocation exercises to two outstand- 
ing Fisk alumni. They are Dr. Fred W. 
Alsup, physician at St. Petersburg, Fla., and 
biology professor at a number of universities, 
and Dr. John Hope Franklin, professor of 
history at Howard University and visiting 
professor of history at the University of 
Wisconsin. 

The Fisk chapter has eight charter mem- 
bers, all on the Fisk faculty. Dr. Theodore S. 
Currier was chosen president of the chapter. 


Extent of the Refugee-Expellee Problem 
in Western Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 1, 1953 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, the 
Senate Subcommittee on Immigration 
and Naturalization has. been holding 
hearings on Senate bill 1917, to authorize 
the issuance of 240,000 special-quota 
‘visas to certain escapees, expellees, and 
refugees. The New York Times of May 
28, 1953, carried, under a Berlin dateline, 
a short article which indicates the cur- 
rent extent of the refugee-expellee prob- 
lem in Western Germany. I request 
unanimous consent that this article be 
inserted in the Appendix of the RECORD, 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

New REFUGEE INFLUX SWAMPS WEST BERLIN 

BERLIN, May 27.—A new wave of refugees 
from the Soviet Zone has swept into West 
Berlin—about 8,000 of them since last Sat- 
urday, bringing the total for the month so 
far to 32,476. 

Authorities here ascribe the sharp increase 
in the flow of refugees to two main causes— 
an East German Government measure de- 
priving about 2 million citizens of their food- 
ration cards and a Communist Party threat 
to farmers. Farmers in East Germany have 
been told that this year’s harvest must be 
good or they themselves will suffer. 

About 700 farm families were among the 
4,600 refugees arriving here today—the sec- 
ond highest total ever recorded for 1 day. 
Only 3,100 of these were registered, since the 
registration staff was unable to cope with 
the rest until tomorrow. 

Figures of refugees registered in the last 
few days have been: Saturday, 850; Monday, 
1,037; Tuesday, 1,894. 8 


Fosdick at 75: Still a Rebel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 1, 1953 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Fosdick at 75: Still a Rebel,“ 
which appeared in the New York Times 
magazine on May 24, 1953. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Fospick at 75: STILL A REBEL—THE FAMOUS 
PREACHER, THOUGH HE RETIRED 7 YEARS Ado, 
Is aS TIRELESS aS Ever IN His FIGHT FOR 
Max's SALVATION 


(By Gertrude Samuels) 


A white stone church in downtown Wash- 
ington at the noon hour is full to overflow- 
ing. Outside, people argue softly with the 
ushers to get in, and, failing, turn away in 
disappointment. Inside, standees crowd up 
toward the choir and against exits, the 
whole of the throng fixed with a hushed 
attention on a stocky, white-thatched figure 
speaking from the high, brass-railed pulpit. 
Their minister had announced him as a 
man who needs no introducton to you. And 
indeed this visiting preacher seems to know 
every face, young and old, before him. 

The voice bespeaks the man—humble yet 
goading, informal yet indignant. ‘Low roars 
against injustice come—he is speaking of 
finding God in unlikely places—as he re- 
calls the anger of Moses against the slavery 
of his people. “That’s true,” he cries, “he 
Was angry at something unbearably wrong. 
That was the beginning of the real Moses.” 

His face softens as he quotes another min- 
ister who said, “Ordinarily, I weigh 120 
pounds: When I’m mad I weigh a ton,” and 
the congregation laughs with him. Now the 
speaker baits his listeners with straight talk, 
nor does he spare himse!f—‘“‘Let me be auto- 
biographical, as I trust some of you are being 
now. 

“In my young manhood I had a critical 
nervous breakdown, It was the most terrify- 
ing wilderness I ever traveled through. I 
dreadfully wanted to commit suicide. But 
instead I made some of the most vital dis- 
coveries of my life. I found God in a desert.” 
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For half an bour, the visitor holds them 
thus, then pauses, gives the benediction, 
looks humbly through the steel-rimmed 
spectacles at his audience, and descends. 

The setting and the exhortations are typi- 
cal for a man who 7 years ago decided to 
retire—Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, minister 
emeritus of Riverside Church in New York, 
For you learned from him on the trip to 
Washington the day before this sermon that 
“when a man retires, he has to retire to 
something.” That something clearly in- 
cludes what he has been doing for the past 
50 years—only more so and apparently in- 
tensified as he spreads his philosophy far 
and wide in the sunset of his life. 

Today, the man who needs no introduction 
to countless millions of people throughout 
the world—a Baptist minister, educator and 
writer of 26 books, who is considered the 
giant of liberal church leaders—observes his 
75th birthday. It coincides with the 50th 
anniversary of his ordainment as a minister. 

To honor him, Union Theological Semi- 
nary, where he was a student and professor, 
has just created a Harry Emerson Fosdick 
Visiting Professorship “to strengthen the 
training of the present and oncoming lead- 
ers of the Christian church so as to enable 
them in their generation, as Dr. Fosdick has 
in this generation, to interpret the abiding 
truths and experiences of Christian faith in 
terms relevant and compelling to contem- 
porary life;” in short, to carry on Dr. Fos- 
dick’s liberal philosophy of a living religion. 
Through a gift of $250,000 by John D. Rocke- 
feller 3d, a religious leader from anywhere in 
the world will be appointed each year for 
residence at Union, for teaching, lecturing 
and counseling. 

The story of Dr. Fosdick is the story of 
one man’s search for a personal religion. It 
is the story of a great and rebellious spirit 
who, knowing that he-refiected the doubts 
and questions in many minds, became men- 
tor and spokesman for those looking for a 
religion that would be intelligible for mod- 
ern living. More, thousands who cared little 
about religion came to him for his personal 
counseling, which he initiated to help people 
buffeted by individual problems in a complex 
time. 

Perhaps the greatest tribute to Dr. Fos- 
dick as he retires to his new career—cer- 
tainly one of the secrets of his continuing 
popularity—is this: so basic has been his ma- 
terial, so great his gift of putting abstract 
concepts in everyday language, so unusual 
his ability to keep pace with the times, that 
he has been able to appeal to each new 
generation that has come along. 

His name and works are as well known to 
millions of young people today as they were 
to those who followed his National Vespers 
radio program when it was on the air for 
20 years until 1946, or to those of an earlier 
generation who witnessed the bitter inter- 
church campaign against his liberal preach- 
ments by the Fundamentalists in the twen- 
ties. Many of his books have been best 
sellers, including the Meaning of Prayer, 
which first appeared in 1915 and has just 
had its 38th printing, and On Being a Real 
Person, which is based on his personal coun- 
seling work. His lectures and sermons— 
the difference is, a lecture’s longer—still take 
him to universities, churches, and temples, 
and to his old pulpit in Riverside Chuch. 

In his red stucco house in Bronxville, 
shaded by trees and shrubbery on a small 
hilltop, you see the traces of his new career. 
Here he lives with his vivacious, gray-haired 
wife, Florence Whitney; a widowed daughter, 
Elinor, who is a doctor, and her two young- 
sters. 

On a typical day he works, usually in the 
early morning, in his second-floor study do- 
ing a shocking amount of writing—he has 
written three books this year alone—and 
polishing up sermons for his itinerant 
preaching. 

Here also he works at a project which has 
been closest to his heart since his retire- 
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ment—the Manhattanville Neighborhood 
Center near Harlem, which is involved in a 
slum-clearance housing project and recrea- 
tional education. He is fond of saying that 
he retired from the Heights to the Valley. 
He is the center’s ace-in-the-hole for fund- 
raising. 

Robust, ruddy-faced, eyes shrewd and 
twinkling, with a high forehead and stub- 
born jaw, Dr. Fosdick keeps fit by walking 
5 miles a day near his Bronxville home. He 
has never acquired the disastrous habit of 
driving a car—but he does love to drive his 
motorboat all about the Maine coast in sum- 
mer, 

It is a fact that you never notice his age. 
You ask him what the basic changes have 
been for the past 50 years, and he first re- 
minds you that when his grandfather was 
a boy there was no faster transportation on 
land than there was in the days of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, “Indeed, old Nebuchadnezzar 
had a chariot and my grandfather hadn't.” 
That the first bicycle factory in the United 
States was started only a year before his 
birth; that Edison invented the electric light 
when Dr. Fosdick was a year old; that the 
year he was graduated from college, the 
Wright brothers were trying a little experi- 
ment in flight. 

_With this backgroynd established, Dr. Fos- 
dick cited a chapter in his newest book, A 
Faith for Tough Times, and added: “The 
road to hell is paved with good inventions.” 
Thus, he said, there are two basic differ- 
ences between the old generation and the 
new. 

The first is technological change, and “far 
from solving our ethical problems, it has 
complicated them. It has given us such 
power over nature,” he said, “as man never 
dreamed of. But the more power over na- 
ture we get, the more we need ethical con- 
trol. Otherwise we can ruin ourselves with 
it. Why? Well, for the good old religious 
reason—because man’s a sinner, because he 
resists the ethical controls that mean hon- 
orable character. 

When the phrase “One World” first 
emerged, he observed, “everyone said, How 
wonderful. Now we're thinking, How dread- 
ful. Because with scientific advances we 
have proximity but not brotherhood. If 
only we could turn proximity into commu- 
nity, into neighborhood. It isn’t that man 
is worse than he was in my youth, but that 
he faces much more prodigious problems 
than he used to. Man may be a lot better, 
but he's not enough better so that he’s han- 
dling successfully the new situations that 
these problems are presenting to us.” 

But don’t get him wrong, he warned sud- 
denly. He isn’t calling for a moratorium on 
science. 

That's nonsense. Scientists are deeply 
concerned about this situation which they've 
had a hand in making. But we've got to 
catch up ethically with the scientific prog- 
ress. 

The other basic change, he went on, is with 
the people’s mood today: “When I was a 
boy, the world was on an escalator; it was 
certainly going up, and things could only 
get better and better and better. The whole 
mood was one of optimism. We were so ex- 
cited over what science was doing, we didn’t 
envisage these tremendous ethical problems, 
It seemed to make absolute certainty of 
world brotherhood. So the biggest change 
is in attitude. Today you see the mood of 
uncertainty, apprehension, fear, and even 
pessimism. It’s been growing. The First 
World War was a shock, but it didn’t shat- 
ter the optimism. The Second World War 
was a blow; and the years since have brought 
disillusionment.” 

But he’s far from feeling disillusioned 
himself. “I believe,” he continued, “in God 
and goodness, It’s going to be a long haul, 
though. How can it be done? Now look 
out, you're talking to a preacher. 

“It can only come from a living religion, 
This comes right down to each person's de- 


velopment. Religion can be an utterly con- 
ventional and meaningless affair, or it can 
be a vital force in life. Man's spiritual life 
is a good deal like a twig in a bonfire; if it 
falls out from the fire, it burns out; toss 
it back on the fire, and it adds to the fire. 
There are endless things that the individual 
can do—with good causes everywhere, with 
the United Nations, with the fight for civil 
rights. The doorways are wide open on 
every side.” 

It is basic problems such as these that are 
meat and drink to Dr. Fosdick in reaching 
today’s younger generation. Always a rebel 
against the stereotype, Dr. Fosdick has his 
own definition of preachers. 

There are three kinds: The expository type, 
who depends on the easy exposition of Bibli- 
cal texts; the topical preacher, who finds the 
livest newspaper topic and along with the 
columnists gives his opinion from the pulpit. 
Dr. Fosdick is the third kind, the “problem 
preacher,” who starts with some human 
problem he has run into, perhaps from some 
individual who has come to him with the 
problem, and throws some light on it. 
Preaching, as he defines it, is “personal 
counseling on a group basis, nothing less.” 

“I know what I say to myself,” he com- 
mented, “before anything else when I get 
into that pulpit. There is in this congre- 
gation one person who needs what I am going 
to say. Oh, God, let me get at him. Sol 
can forget the crowd—I’m thinking of one 
person who needs what I'm going to say. 
It requires clairvoyance—to see inside the 
people and what they’re up against. The 
ideal is so to speak that before the second 
paragraph is finished, there are people all 
over that congregation saying to themselves, 
he’s bowling down my alley.” 

Colleagues of all faiths have had experi- 
ence with his clairvoyance. Dr. Louis Fin- 
kelstein, chancellor of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary, which stands near Riverside 
Church on Morningside Heights, who has 
been Dr. Fosdick’s friend for many years, 
says, “I have learned enormously from him. 
Once, I invited him to lecture to our alumni 
on the art of preaching. We had about 150 
rabbis there, and he took us frankly and 
with complete willingness, so to speak, into 
his workshop.” 

No story about Dr. Fosdick is complete 
without some reference to the twenties, 
when he became the most discussed preacher 
in that period. The best account of it— 
warmly human and anecdotal—is in his un- 
published autobiography, which he asserts is 
to stay unpublished. It was when he became 
minister of the newly formed First Presby- 
terian Church of New York that there began 
the 6 years of ministery which ended in vio- 
lent controversy with the Fundamentalists, 
who follow a strict acceptance of the Bible 
and creedal dogma. Dr. Fosdick preached 
sermons that put aside questions of the Vir- 
gin birth, the second coming of Christ, the 
inerrancy of the Scriptures, and strove to 
relate Christian religion to modern living. 
Accused of heresy, he resigned. By this time 
his liberal following was tremendous, with 
crowds of young people and old surrounding 
him at his last service on March 1, 1925, 
struggling to hide their feelings as they as- 
sured him of their support. 

When later, his life story shows, John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., asked him to become pas- 
tor of the Park Avenue Baptist Church, he 
balked, saying that part of town was too 
swanky, and he wanted to serve a more rep- 
resentative community. And so Riverside 
Church, near Columbia University, in an 
interracial neighborhood, was literally built 
for him, to put into practice the principles 
for which he had fought. It was a dream 
realized—a nonsectarian, inclusive church 
that believed in union, that closed out no 
one because of race, color, or religious be- 
liefs, and eventually was to carry over into 
the community its manifold public and so- 
cial services, 
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To borrow a phrase with which Dr. Fos- 
dick affectionately describes his late father, 
he can never stop growing. On the day this 
writer interviewed him at his home he had 
just joined a new citizens nonpartisan com- 
mittee to clean up corruption in New York 
City, and he declared with characteristic 
vigor and indignation, “The trouble is the 
crooks work 7 days and 7 nights a week, and 
we so-called decent fellows let things slide 
until some day something happens, and then 
we get excited.” 

The problems of today and tomorrow, 
rather than the past, are nearest his dreams, 
all the way from one person’s problems to 
the battle of ideas in the international 
arena. 

We can have peace in the community and 
in the world,” he said, “but first we must 
have enough transformed individuals, decent 
and unselfish. And next, a world federation, 
perhaps coming out of the United Nations, 
that will transform the world into a com- 
munity.” 

The white-thatched head, scarred from 
many personal, theological» and educational 
battles, looks up at you keenly but seems to 
be addressing multitudes as he starts on his 
work for the next quarter century. 


Tricky Grazing Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 1, 1953 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Tricky Grazing Bill,” published 
5 the Oregon Sunday Journal of recent 

ate. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Tricky GRAZING BILL 


Congressman D’Ewart, of Montana, has 
obliged the big livestock growers of the West 
by introducing (by request) H. R. 4023. A 
duplicate bill, S. 1491, has been introduced 
in the Senate by Senators BUTLER, of Nebras- 
ka, and Barrett, of Wyoming. House hear- 
ings started May 20. 

These companion bills sound good. They 
are designed to provide uniform grazing 
standards for federally owned lands, to in- 
sure adequate and sustained yield of grass 
and other forage crops, to establish sound 
principles of agricultural tenancy on Federal 
grazing lands, to stabilize the livestock in- 
dustry, and to safeguard multiple uses of na- 
tional forest and Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment lands in 14 Western States, including 
the Northwestern States of Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Idaho, Montana, Utah, and Wyoming. 
The bill says so. The handsome, multi- 
colored brochures put out by the Stock- 
men’s Grazing Committee, of Denver, says so, 
too. 
But there are some gimmicks in these 
bills—gimmicks that western editors, sports- 
men, conservationists, forestry officials, and 
small ranchers are beginning to discover. 

When you get down below the high-sound- 
ing purposes of the bills (and the discovery 
that 50 percent of the land in the affected 
State is federally owned) these gimmicks 
become apparent. 

When you reach section 4, for example, you 
discover that it would allow permit seekers 
to offer leased or occupied lands as base prop- 
erty, whereas under present national forest 
regulations the base property must be owned. 
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Instead of stabilizing the livestock industry 
dependent on federally owned range, it 
would encourage speculation and instability. 

While the law specifies 10-year permits, as 
does the Taylor Grazing Act, sections 6 and 
7 of the act would require the Secretaries of 
Agriculture and Interior to grant continuing 
grazing privileges to existing permit holders, 
thus giving them a vested interest in their 
permits. 

Section 6 would prevent the Government 
from making changes in existing allotment 
boundaries or the kinds of livestock permit- 
ted, thus denying the Forest Service the right 
to determine what type of livestock is best 
suited to the best use of the range. 

Section 7 would prevent the Forest Serv- 
ice or United States Land Bureau from re- 
ducing the number of livestock or changing 
allotment boundaries when the grazing per- 
mit passes to another, regardless of whether 
the lands were being properly grazed. 

And section 10 would require the Federal 
services to defend themselves in court when- 
ever an administrative order does not suit 
the grazing permit holder. 

Even more serious, in our estimation, is 
the provision which would turn a grazing 
permit into a property right which the holder 
could will to an heir, lease to the highest 
bidder, or sell outright at a profit. It would 
give owners all the privileges of outright 
ownership without any of the liabilities, 
such as taxpaying. 

There you have some of the reasons why 
sueh newspapers as the Denver Post, the 
Laramie (Wyo.) Republican-Boomerang, the 
Wyoming State Tribune, Casper (Wyo.) 
Tribune, the Salt Lake (Utah) Tribune, the 
Wyoming Eagle and the Bend (Oreg.) Bulle- 
tin (all in the cattle country) are actively 
fighting the bill. They explain why the 
Emergency Committee on Natural Resources 
of Washington, D. C., the Izaak Walton 
League, the National Wildlife Federation, the 
Wildlife Management Institute, fish and 
game associations, forestry officials and small 
ranchers, many of them grazing permit hold- 
ers, are asking their Congressmen to kill the 
bills. 

The Denver Post charges that H. R. 4023 
would “open the door to an unprecedented 
land grab by the big operator with the most 
money.” The Salt Lake Tribune charges 
that the bills “would reverse the tried and 
true policy of administering our natural for- 
ests for the greatest good of the greatest 
number.” 

After studying H. R. 4023 and the argu- 
ments of the stockmen’s committee and op- 
posing conservation groups, we share the 
fears of these western editors. This is class 
legislation. It would benefit the few at the 
expense of the many. It should be killed. 


The Bricker Amendment on International 
Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 1, 1953 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor one of the 
best arguments I have read in support 
of the Bricker resolution. It is a letter 
written by Mr. Harry Colmery, of 
Topeka, Kans., a former national com- 
mander of the American Legion, 


Included also with this letter is the 
resolution adopted by the national ex- 
ecutive committee of the American 
Legion at its meeting in Indianapolis, 
Ind., on April 30, 1953. 

Personally, I agree that we must not 
barter away through international 
agreements the rights of our citizens 
guaranteed under the Constitution. 

Extended hearings have been held on 
the Bricker resolution, and I feel con- 
fident that provisions can and will be 
written that will meet some of the pres- 
ent objections to it. 

We are living in an age of communi- 
cation and transportation that bring 
our international neighbors much closer; 


and therefore it is essential that we take 


our proper place among the nations of 
the earth. On the other hand, I feel 
confident this can and must be done 
without impairing our rights as citizens 
of the United States. 

Our Nation has some very special 
problems in dealing with foreign gov- 
ernments, as our Constitution is based 
on the ruling power of the people them- 
selves, while in many other nations the 
governmental authority comes from the 
ruler himself. 

As cosponsor of the Bricker resolu- 
tion, I am hopeful that provisions will 
soon be formulated to meet some of the 
objections, and that Congress may act 
upon the resolution at this session. 

There being no objection, the lettef 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TOPEKA, Kans., May 16, 1953. 
Hon. Frank CARLSON, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
In re Senate Joint Resolution 1 by Senator 
Bricker. Senate Joint Resolution 13 
sponsored by American Bar Association. 

Dran Frank: My recollection is that you 
are one of those who has approved the 
Bricker amendment. The purpose of this 
letter is to urge to continue to do so. 

At the recent meeting of the national ex- 
ecutive committee of the American Legion 
in Indianapolis, the American Legion, for the 
third time, reaffirmed its support of the prin- 
ciples involved in the above resolutions, 
which had theretofore been approved by 
both the 1951 and 1952 national conventions, 
and urged the early adoption by the Senate 
and the House of Representatives of a joint 
resolution which would embody the prin- 
ciples of the resolutions on the subject mat- 
ter adopted by its national conventions and 
of Joint Resolutions 1 and 13, now pend- 
ing before the Senate. A copy of the recent- 
ly adopted resolution referred to its attached 
herewith. 

For a period of 135 years of our Nation's 
history, the private personal rights guaran- 
teed to the American citizen by our Consti- 
tution were not threatened by international 
agreements. During that period the latter 
were confined to strictly international mat- 
ters. But during the last approximate 25 
years a bold and deliberate effort has been 
in progress to suspend our Bill of Rights and 
the provisions of our Constitution by the 
substitution of the provisions of treaties 
made with foreign governments. Unless we 
adopt a check to protect the interests and 
the rights of the American citizen, his rela- 
tionship to his State and Federal Govern- 
ment will be completely revolutionized. 

Such agreements, adopted by a majority 
vote of the membership of various groups 
set up under the United Nations, roll out 
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as fast as the insidious designing minds of 
men, who would like to destroy our great 
American system, can fashion them. I un- 
derstand that 10 such conventions have al- 
ready been ratified by the United States 
Senate and are thus automatically binding 
upon all citizens of the United States; that 
7 more are pending before your Judiciary 
Committee; and that 34 more have been 
passed by the International Labor Organiza- 
tion and are now on the way to the Senate 
for ratification into the supreme law of the 
United States. They cover all kinds of phases 
of our domestic life and economy. I am ad- 
vised that one pending convention concerns 
the right of labor to organize and would 
definitely set aside the provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

Out this way, we do not think that the 
legislative powers of our State legislatures 
and our Congress should be transferred to a 
series of international conferences domi- 
nated by those who are not in tune with 
our great American principles of freedom 
and liberty. 

You will recall that Mr. Dulles, in his 
speech before the bar association at Louis- 
ville, Ky., said: 

“Treaties, for example, can take powers 
away from Congress, and give them to the 
President. They can tåke powers away from 
the States and give them to the Federal Goy- 
ernment or to some international body, and 
they cut across the rights given to people 
by the Constitution and the Bill of Rights.” 

And you also recall that in the dissent- 
ing opinion of Chief Justice Vinson (sup- 
ported by Justices Reed and Minton) he 
stated that the right of the President to 
seize private industry followed logically as an 
implied power from the commitments un- 
dertaken when we ratified the United Na- 
tions Charter, the Constitution notwith- 
standing. In other words he found Mr. 
Truman’s authority to seize private property 
in the Charter of the United Nations, the 
resolution of the United Nations Security 
Council, the North Atlantic Treaty, and the 
Pacific Pact. And he said that Congress had 
implemented these by passing appropria- 
tion bills and, consequently, the President 
was mandated to execute these programs in 
the international field with dependence 
“upon the continued production of steel 
and stabilized prices for steel.” And then he 
made the astounding statement that the 
first duty of the President was to assure 
“mutual security for the free world.” The 
United States Constitution prescribes the 
duty, authority, and responsibility of the 
President. It doesn’t say any such a thing. 
His first duty must be the United States of 
America, to its people, and to the protection 
of their rights under the Constitution. Al- 
though it gave him wide powers in foreign 
policy, in section 8 of article I, it set forth 
certain powers that. Congress, and Congress 
alone, could exercise. And although it gave 
him the power to make treaties, it also pro- 
vided that that could be done only by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 

We have gone too far already in permit- 
ting the second and third layers of execu- 
tives in the various executive branches of the 
Government to claim and exercise more and 
more power over the field of foreign policy. 
And now it has gone to the point where they 
seek to acquire the power to in effect force 
upon Congress and the people all kinds of do- 
mestic policies. It is now claimed that 
in the execution of international agreements, 
such as the United Nations and the Atlantic 
Pact, that the President can do anything 
which can be related to those treaties and 
anything recommended by international 
commissions created thereunder, without 
any consultation whatever with Congress. 
Political agreements, such as Yalta, were not 
submitted to Congress. So at Cairo and 
Yalta we condemned whole populations to 
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slavery and handed Formosa over to China, 
And for almost 3 years we have been en- 
gaged in a full-dress war, never declared by 
Congress, despite the fact that the Constitu- 
tion says only Congress may declare war. 
Our bitter and bloody struggle there, is based 
or a treaty obligation under the United Na- 
tions Charter. Consequent upon it, more 
than a million young men have been drafted, 
billions of dollars expended, thousands of 
casualties suffered, precious lives have been 
lost, and the hopes of thousands upon thou- 
sands of our citizens are blighted and shroud- 
ed in darkness forever. 

Now I note that Mr. Dulles, Bedell Smith, 
Mr. Brownell and others all apparently have 
testified to the effect that, to adopt the 
principles of the Bricker amendment would 
unduly curtail the powers of the President 
in the exercise of his power in the field of 
foreign policy, possibly embarrass us in our 
dealings with other nations, and that, any- 
how, this administration can be counted 
upon not to sign the Covenant of Human 
Rights, and has no intention of so doing. 
The fundamental fallacy of that argument 
is twofold: 

1. The failure to recognize that ours is a 
Government of law and not of man, a prin- 
ciple established by the Founding Fathers, 
when they recognized the individual citizen 
as endowed by his Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights, and set them up in the 
Constitution and its Bill of Rights, intending 
that they would remain inviolate and be 
protected for him against the power of any 
political party, no matter how strong; of any 
majority, no matter how great; of any Presi- 
dent, no matter how powerful; and of any 
ecclesiast, no mater how intolerant. It is 
ridiculous to think that they would have 
envisione the bartering away and tramping 
down of the personal rights of the American 
citizen, guaranteed to him under the Con- 
stitution, or that that would even be a proper 
subject matter for consideration by an in- 
ternational group in which we had 1 vote 
out of 60. 

2. But if there ever was, or is, a right, for 
the protection of which our people are justi- 
fied in curbing or limiting the power of the 
Executive, it is that which embraces the 
constitutional guaranties of the individ- 
ual's freedom and liberty. I see no reason 
why there should be any concern about of- 
fending the President by taking such a step. 
In writing and adoption of the Constitution 
in 1787, the limitations were placed upon the 
Executive power, as then drawn, with full 
and certain knowledge that the first Presi- 
dent was to be George Washington. But 
that action was not intended as any refiec- 
tion upon his stainless character. It did 
not imply a fear that he would exercise or 
seek arbitrary power. Likewise today a re- 
defining of the treatymaking power should 
not be construed by fairminded men as 
based upon any fear as to what President 
Eisenhower or his administration might do. 
Rather it is again a recognition that time 
and political parties change and that human 
nature is sometimes weak and that the 
warning of the events of the last quarter of 
a century, dictate that we not only continue 
ours as a Government of law, and not of 
men, but we strengthen it in order to pre- 
serve our system whose genius is the recog- 
nition and protection of the God-given 
rights of man, made in the image of God. 

Furthermore, I think it will strengthen 
the basis of the operation of our foreign 
policy and, ultimately, will prove to be emi- 
nently fair in the eyes of the world. As it 
is now representatives of other nations whose 
governments do not find their source of 
power in the people, but who rather rule 
from the top down—and that applies to the 
majority of the governments and the peo- 
ples of the world—simply do not understand 
the United States of America if our repre- 
sentatives sit in on a conference where an 


action is taken, and then later our Senate 
of the United States refuses to approve it. 
It would be much more manly and much 
more honorable, in my judgment, to so 
amend our Constitution that the world will 
know that a provision of a treaty which con- 
flicts with any provision of it shall not have 
force and effect here in the United States 
and that no treaty provisions can become 
effective as internal law, affecting the cmt 
and domestic policies governing our people 
throughout the United States unless legis- 
lation is enacted by Congress under the 
powers delegated to it, in the absence of 
any such treaty. 

The forces of tyranny are sniping and as- 
saulting the American constitutional system, 
and its philosophy. It is the last refuge 
and hope of freemen. We face its most 
critical trial. Every doubt should be re- 
solved in favor of the United States and of 
the American people and the preservation 
of their freedom and liberty. We owe no 
obligation to foreign nations or foreign peo- 
ples which can or should rise above that, 
whether the claimed argument or motive is 
asserted to be social betterment, humanitar- 
ianism, or what have you. 

I urge you to adhere to your original posi- 
tion and support the principles of the pend- 
ing resolutions which I have mentioned, 
Whatever difference there may be in lan- 
guage you should find no difficulty of recon- 
ciliation. 

Very sincerely, 
Harry W. COLMERY. 


RESOLUTION No. 70—AMEND UNITED STATES 
CONSTITUTION REGARDING AUTHORITY OF 
‘TREATIES 


Whereas subsection I of article VI of the 
Constitution provides that all treaties made 
under the authority of the United States 
shall be the supreme law of the land, bind- 
ing on the judges in every State; anything in 
the Constitution or laws of any State to the 
contrary notwithstanding; and 

Whereas subsection II of article IT of the 
Constitution provides that the President 
shall have power by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, to make treaties 
provided two-thirds of the Senators present 
concur; and 

Whereas the Senate by a vote of 1 Senator, 
in the absence of a point of order as to 
lack of a quorum, might ratify a treaty; and 

Whereas Senate Joint Resolution 1, by 
Senator Bricker, of Ohio, and 63 of his col- 
leagues, and Senate Joint Resolution 43, 
sponsored by the American Bar Association 
would, if reconciled as to language and ap- 
proved by the Congress, give the American 
people opportunity to consider fully the pos- 
sible operation, effect, and implications of 
the treaty making powers, and if approved 
by the people as by the Constitution re- 
quired, would afford protection of present 
and existing rights of the people and the 
States under the Constitution: Now, there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the national executive com- 
mittee of the American Legion in meeting at 
Indianapolis, Ind., April 30, 1953, reaffirms 
the principles of Resolution No. 426, adopted 
by the 1951 national convention of the 
American Legion, and of Resolution No. 1, 
adopted by the 1952 national convention of 
the American Legion, both pertaining to the 
subject matter of this resolution, and both 
incorporated in the report of the Special 
Committee on Covenant of Human Rights 
and the United Nations, heretofore approved 
by this national executive committee, and 
urges early adoption by the Senate and the 
House of Representatives of a joint resolu- 
tion which will embody the principles of our 
aforesaid national convention resolutions and 
of said Joint Resolution 1 and Joint Resolu- 
tion 43, now pending before the Senate of the 
United States. 
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Five - Thousand - Year Jewish Tradition 
Carried On in Drexel Home for the 
Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1953 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the strength of a nation is measured by 
the opportunity in equality that it ac- 
cords to youth and the affectionate care 
that it gives to the aged. Iam happy 
that in the district that I have the honor 
to represent is a home for the aged which 
is rated a pattern for all the Nation. 
Nowhere is the 5,000-year tradition of 
the Jews as regards the responsibility of 
the strong and able for the care of the 
old and infirm more magnificently car- 
ried forward than in the Drexel Home 
for Aged Jews. I am sure that my col- 
łeagues will read with inspiring interest 
the article by Rita Fitzpatrick in the 
E pon Tribune of May 29, 1953, which 

ollows: 


(By Rita Fitzpatrick) : 

It is a home, a hotel, a hospital, and a 
haven. 

Chicago has a right to be proud of the 
Drexel Home for aged and chronically ill 
Jewish people at 6140 Drexel Avenue. It has 
set a standard of excellence for old people’s 
homes throughout the United States. Wel- 
fare workers from many parts of the world 
come here to study its plan and methods of 
operation for imitation in their own 
countries. 

That the home is in turn proud of Chi- 
cago will be demonstrated during Thank You 
Week, June 7 to 13, when it throws open its 
doors to the public in a gesture of appreci- 
ation for funds received yearly through the 
community fund. 

Thank You Week is being sponsored by 
the fund to give Chicagoans an opportunity 
to witness the work of its 189 red feather 
agencies, which benefit through the com- 
munity fund drive. For the first time resi- 
dents will be given a Cook’s tour of Chi- 
cago charities. 


MODERN YET GRACIOUS 


A high point of the tour will be Drexel 
Home, which combines the charm of old- 
fashioned gracious living with the most 
modern living conditions, It is a red 
feather agency because it operates in part 
on appropriations from the Jewish Federa- 
tion of Chicago, which in turn gets money 
from the community fund. Last year the 
federation received $1,113,001 from the fund 
in which the home shared. 

“Five thousand years have not dimmed our 
great Jewish tradition that the proper care 
of the aged is a community responsibility, 
Ben L. Grossman, director of the: Drexel 
Home, said. 

Chicago, still a young city, realized this 
responsibility in 1889 when a group was 
founded by Abraham Slimmer to organize a 
Home for Aged Jews, which later was incor- 
porated under the laws of the State in 1891. 
The home was opened in 1893, but, with the 
years and the city’s growing population, 
found itself unable to cope with growing de- 
mands and to accommodate the scores of 
old men and women who sought haven un- 
der its roof. 

NEW HOME 

Then in 1951, a beautiful, new modern 

home, costing $1,500,000, was constructed 
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beside the dignified, red brick, Victorian 
mansion on Drexel Avenue. It is six stories 
of cream brick, with giant windows bringing 
the sun to twilight lives. On each of the 
floors there is both an enclosed and outdoor 
solarium where the old folks may even dream 
in the sun. 
| The top floor of the building is a com- 
plete, modern hospital. The fifth floor is a 
cheerful infirmary, and the remaining floors 
contain attractive, comfortable bedrooms, 
sitting rooms and dining rooms. No two bed- 
rooms are alike in decor, and almost every 
one has a radio. In every sitting room, there 
are also radios, televisions, and reading ma- 
terial. 

/ The old building houses the administra- 
tion offices, craft rooms, recreation room, and 
the temple. There is even a beauty shop 
where the ladies may preserve their female 
vanity. 

There are 195 old men and women in the 
home now, as compared to 90 in 1951. The 
youngest is 64 and the oldest over 100, Mrs. 
Rose Keno, secretary to the director, said. 
There are 81 anxious, aged persons on the 
home's waiting list. 

$ LONG WAITING LIST 
! “The waiting list is a matter of great con- 
cern to us, so last year we began a program 
for day residents,“ Mrs, Keno related. “The 
old folks come early in the morning for 
breakfast and stay for dinner and supper. 
They take part in all the home’s activities.” 
These activities sound more like the extra 
curriculum of a coed school than they do 
that of an old people’s home. There are Eng- 
lish classes, gardening, newspaper work, a 
choral group, handicraft of all kinds, in- 
cluding basket weaving, ceramics, men's 
woodworking, painting, and sewing. In the 
evenings, there are games and folk dances. 
and for gay, old sports, billiards and pool. 
Every Wednesday, 20 old ladies, whose 

fingers are as nimble as their eyes are bright, 
sew dressings for the American Cancer So- 
ciety under the direction of Mrs. Stanley 
Wolbach, of 1380 East Hyde Park Boulevard, 
a volunteer worker and a member of the 
board who founded the little sewing circle. 
This year alone, these busy, gray-haired wo- 
men made 5,000 dressings for the society. 


Greener Pastures Envisioned for Middle 
East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am including as part of my remarks 
an article that appeared several years 
ago in the Washington Sunday Star by 
Mr, Lawrence Griswold, outstanding 
author, lecturer, and newsman, in which 
he advances the theory that it is pos- 
sible to restore certain areas of the 
Middle East so that they may again be 
developed as green pastures. The his- 
torical background which Mr. Griswold 
sets forth is important as this Congress 
considers the Middle East; it has become 
one of the most important areas of the 


world, I include the article at this 

point: 

GREENER PASTURES ENVISIONED FOR MIDDLE 
East 


(By Lawrence Griswold) 

Ka-Dingirra was the name given Babylon 
by the Sumerian people who built it, Bab- 
El was the Semitic name of the later Chal- 
deans. Both names meant the Gate of God. 
A thousand years before the birth of Christ, 
Babylonia rivaled Egypt as the capitol of 
the civilized world. A thousand years after 
the birth of Christ, the Islamic Caliphate at 
Baghdad rivaled Byzantium as the world’s 
political head. Intellectually, Baghdad's 
leadership was undisputed. Both Babylon 
and Baghdad were made possible by an 
elaborate irrigation system, now in ruins. 

For almost 2,000 years the land between 
the rivers—Mesopotamia—had been the 
eastern terminus of the fertile crescent. The 
mighty Tigris and Euphrates Rivers, arising 
in the mountains of the north, pursued an 
almost parallel canal-linked path through 
the land to come together just above the 
port of Basra to form the Shatt al-Arab. 

Late last month the Iraqi Government an- 
nounced that the ancient canals would be 
restored and hinted that an American di- 
rector of the canal commission would not 
be inacceptable. Thus the oldest canal 
system on earth, an irrigation project over 
5,000 years old, awaits rebuilding and the 
fertile crescent may again become as fruit- 
ful as in the age of the Patriarch Abraham, 
who was born in Ur. 


FINE CANAL SYSTEM 


In the time of Abraham, there was no 
Shatt al-Arab. The Tigris and Euphrates 
joined the Persian Gulf near Ur of the 
Chaldees. Basra was below sea level, not 
80 miles away from the gulf, as it is to- 
day. But thousands of tons of silt de- 
posited annually at the deltas of the two 
rivers by the spring floods caused the land to 
extend into the gulf at a rate calculated at 
about three-quarters of a mile every decade. 
This occurred early in the 3d millennium 
B. C. As the delta extended, the silting 
tended to spread out from the banks as the 
rivers overflowed and, when at length the 
Tigris and Euphates joined, the land-forming 
process increased for a time, but finally 
slowed as the delta crept into continually 
deeper water of the Persian Gulf. 

Like the Nile, the lands of the Mesopo- 
tanian, or Iraqi, delta were extremely fertile. 
But long before the delta reached the site 
of Modern Basra, the Babylonians had creat- 
ed a canal system which was far more deserv- 
ing of the title of Wonder of the Ancient 
World, than the fabled Hanging Gardens of 
Babylon. 

Even the Etemanki, the sun tower, the 
Tower of Babylon was far less interesting 
from an engineering standpoint than the 
tunnel which passed under the Euphrates 
River to connect Babylon East with Babylon 
West. This feat antedated the Hudson tun- 
nel by more than 4,000 years. Considering 
that the volume of water which flows be- 
tween the banks of the Euphrates, when in 
flood, is approximately 5 to 8 times the vol- 
ume of the Hudson River, the skill and 
mentality which drew the plans and super- 
vised the work can be appreciated. 

The canal system of Babylonia managed 
to support a population of more than 16 
million at the time of the Caliphate. 

THEN CAME THE MONGOLS 

Before the 13th century was well advanced, 
the canal system made Iraq one of the most 
fertile agricultural areas upon earth. The 
canals connected the Tigris and Euphrates 
at intervals as they flowed southward over 
the flat plains and other canals radiated 
outward from the rivers to the east and west, 
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Storage dams were erected at several sites, 
and drainage provided so that the alkalis 
made soluble by the water could not pre- 
cipitate and sterilize the soil. Instead of 
the dusty land which Iraq is now, cold in 
winter and overhot in summer, it was more 
temperate in every respect so that when the 
first Caliph searched for his new capital, he 
chose the site of modern Bagdad “for its 
green fairness and its peace.” So Bagdad, 
the “abode of peace” was built early in 
the eighth century and became the capital 
of the Shiekhs ul-Islam. 

In A. D. 1258, catastrophe struck the world. 
A year earlier the Mongol hordes had fanned 
out from Samarkand toward the west. At 
Bagdad, the Caliph received an arrogant 
demand for surrender from Hulaku Khan, 
grandson of Ghengis Khan, whose forces ap- 
proached Bagdad from the north and south, 
The Caliph answered with defiance, with- 
drew his forces from Bagdad west to the 
round city of Old Bagdad, which had a 
double wall and awaited the siege. It was 
not long in coming. 

Within a week Hulaku’s horde had thrown 
a cordon around Bagdad and their cannon 
and flamethrowers were immediately put 
1mo action against the ancient walls of the 
city. 

It is believed this was the first time in 
history that artillery was used against a 
walled city. After 10 days the Caliph gave 
up and the portals of the Tallisman Gate 
were thrown open for the old man and his 
two sons who slowly descended the ramp 
and walked into the Mongol camp where 
they were instantly slaughtered. Halaku 
then entered Bagdad and put to the sword 
over 80,000 men, women, and children, 
Thereafter, the Mongol and his horde pro- 
ceeded across the great Syrian Desert toward 
Aleppo and Damascus, 

Behind Halaku was a ruined nation. The 
Mongols had destroyed the canals as they 
marched. The drainage system was choked, 
the dams broken down. Like Babylon, 
Bagdad was in ruins. Within a decade the 
moving desert had crept over the fertile 
crescent of the land of the two rivers—and 
it was no more. 

Iraq suffered a further drain of manpower 
during the wars of the crusades, when four 
centuries later, the Turks attacked and 
added Iraq to their empire as they had 
previously added Egypt. Dar ul-Islam the 
Mohammedan world, now was centered at 
Istanbul, instead of Bagdad. The Turks 
feared the Arab resentment of their over- 
lordship, and the Iraqi canals were left 
unrepaired. In 1917, the liberating Arab 
armies under Col. T. E. Lawrence and Sheikh 
Feisal broke the power of Turkey in Arabia, 
and Iraq was on the road to freedom although 
under a British mandate. 


BRIGHT POSSIBILITIES 

Independence was finally achieved in 
October 1932. Iraq’s oilfields were under 
British financial control and remained so, 
but there is a substantial royalty paid an- 
nually to the Government which forms the 
major source of income. Dates, wool, and 
cereals are other exports which support the 
present population of about 4 million. King 
Feisal, the grandson of the old Sheikh, is 
still a minor and the country is ruled by 
Prince Abdul-illah, his uncle, whose regency 
expires when the young King attains his 
majority. 

Shortly after independence, a British en- 
gineering firm, conducted a survey of the 
canal system under the auspices of the Iraqi 
Government, and reported that the canals 
could be restored for a sum slightly in excess 
of $50 million. Iraq applied to the United 
States for the money, but was refused. Re- 
cently Iraq has decided to earmark a portion 
of its oil royalty for the purpose, 
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Reconstruction of the canals may well 
improve the prospects of peace in the Middle 
East since the work would drain off an im- 
portant percentage of the 800,000 Arab 
refugees from Palestine who now remain in 
camps scattered over the Arab nations from 
Egypt to Iran. It should do a lot for Iraq 
indirectly as well; the climate would be 
affected within a few years so that this 
ancient nation with its magnificent historic 
ruins could easily become a major tourist 
attraction. National health would be im- 
proved and poverty decreased in a country 
of greener pastures and a better diet. 

Certainly Iraq's political position would be 
enormously improved as her population and 
prestige increased and, while the grandeur 
of Babylonia may not return, there would 
undoubtedly be a condition describable as a 
reasonable facsimile of it. 


New Pacific Northwest Sugar Bowl 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 1, 1953 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, on be- 
half of my colleague the senior Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Macnuson] I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Mr. Fred Niendorff, financial editor 
of the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, and 
published in Sunday, May 25 edition of 
that newspaper. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RECLAIMED BASIN LAND PRODUCES SUGAR Crop 
(By Fred Niendorff) 

For that sweet tooth, there soon will be 
2 sugar bowls in the State of Washington 
instead of 1. 

The Utah-Idaho Sugar Co. announces that 
it will have its new Columbia Basin plant at 
Moses Lake ready in time to process the 
current crop of sugar beets. 

It expects that eventually, as more acreage 
gets water, its output will equal that of the 
Toppenish plant, which last year produced 
1,250,000 100-pound bags of sugar. 

The Moses Lake factory will stand as one 
of the early tributes to reclamation of the 
vast Columbia Basin desert, now well under- 
way. Water was made available last year 
for about 30,000 acres. Fifty thousand addi- 
tional thirsty acres will come under its magic 
spell this year. 

CAPACITY GOAL 

While the Utah and Idaho sugar beet 
processors do not yet have enough Columbia 
Basin acreage planted to sugar beets to feed 
the Moses Lake plant to capacity, that is the 
goal, 

Meanwhile, excess plantings are being di- 
verted from the Toppenish factory for the 
initial run. 

The United States Bureau of Reclamation 
has announced that its findings of proposed 
land use, as the reclaimed portion of the 
desert becomes larger and larger, indicate 
sugar beets will be the principal row crop, 
more than double the average annual potato 
acreage. 

Besides the growing pile of refined sugar, 
the acreage planted to sugar beets will yield 
byproducts which in themselves have a sub- 
stantial commercial value. 


USED FOR FEED 

These are the leafy sugar beet tops and 
root crowns removed at the harvest, mo- 
lasses and beet pulp, all of them important 
as livestock feed. 

First plantings in the newly reclaimed des- 
ert indicate that farmers may expect yields 
much higher than the national averages, not 
only from sugar beets but other crops as well. 

This is attributed by the Reclamation Bu- 
reau to the highly favorable soil, the long 
growing season which the region enjoys, and 
the use of modern farming methods, includ- 
ing a strong fertilizing program. 

The Utah and Idaho Moses Lake plant oc- 
cupies a 1,500-acre site—a rather respectable 
piece of acreage for the State’s second sugar 
bowl. 

EXPANSION 

The company has continued to expand 
deliveries of sugar from its Toppenish plant 
in bulk by adding to its equipment a tank 
truck capable of transporting 40,000 pounds 
of granulated sugar. It is considering ex- 
tension of this type of service. 

Besides the 2 Washington State refining 
plants, Utah and Idaho has 2 plants in 
Idaho, 3 in Utah, and 1 in South Dakota. 

Their combined sugar output in 1952 was 
2,490,729 hundred-pound bags of which the 
Toppenish plant produced more than half. 

Besides producing refined sugar the com- 
pany seems to be doing an outstanding job 
in forking over another type of sugar to the 
tax collectors. 

TAXES HEAVY 

It paid out more than 63 percent of its 
1952 earnings to Federal, State, and local 
taxing bodies, according to its annual re- 


port. 

This, it points out, is almost double the 
amount paid to its preferred and common 
stockholders combined. 

That also is a heap big pile of sugar. 


Another Misleading New York Times 
Book Review 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1953 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, last year I pointed out to the 
House how the New York Times had 
mangled an excellent book about Com- 
munist activity in China, written by 
Raymond J. DeJaegher, entitled “Enemy 
Within,” published by Doubleday. 

In that review the New York Times 
book reviewer had stated that Father 
DeJaegher had failed to take steps to 
warn the American officials about the 
true nature of the Communists. The 
actual fact, however, as was explicitly 
stated in Father DeJaegher’s book, was 
that he had made a special effort to 
warn General Marshall of the danger of 
dealing with the Communists but had 
been rebuffed by apparently pro-Com- 
munist individuals on General Mar- 
shall's entourage so that he never had 
an opportunity to warn General 
Marshall. 


Now the New York Times has again 
distorted the book, The Lattimore Story, 
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by John T. Flynn. I include herewith 
Mr. Garet Garrett's article which ap- 
peared in the June 1, 1953, issue of the 
Freeman on this book review: 
JOHN T. FLYNN AND THE TIMES 
(By Garet Garrett) 

And lastly, for better of worse, the New 
York Times book review is stupid. It proves 
against itself John T. Flynn’s indictment, 
without Knowing it does it. Mr. Flynn has 
said again and again that its book reviewers, 
among others, either ignore anti-Communist 
writings or sabotage them by ridicule and 
misrepresentation. Now the Times assigns 
a member of its editorial board, John B. 
Oakes, to do a review of Flynn’s latest book 
entitled “The Lattimore Story.” He is given 
two columns of space in the Sunday Book 
Review; therefore nobody can say the book 
was ignored. Then by omissions, blottings, 
subtle paraphrase, and polite sneering he 
leaches the meaning out of the book for 
anyone who has not read it. 

The disability of Mr. Flynn, he begins, is 
that he entertains the conspiratorial theory 
of history. But Mr. Flynn is not presenting 
a theory of history. He is writing about a 
definite conspiracy and isolates it in a frame 
of documentary evidence. 

The reviewer says: 

“Mr. Flynn has taken the 1951-52 hearings 
of Senator McCarran’s Subcommittee on 
Internal Security as the principal source 
material for his latest work, in which he 
argues that China’s loss to the West was 
due in considerable part to the sinister in- 
fluence of the Institute of Pacific Relations 
in general and of Owen Lattimore * * * in 
particular * * * Mr. Flynn argues that the 
IPR did have within its operating staff * * * 
a number of persons who were either Com- 
munists or pro-Communists.” 

The fact is that Mr. Flynn does nőt argue. 
He stands on the record. He is reporting in 
112 pages of readable text a record which 
few people have read because the testimony 
alone runs to 14 volumes and more than 
5,000 pages. 

The reviewer refers to “Senator McCar- 
RAN’s Subcommittee on Internal Security.” 
Would you know what that was? It was a 
subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee of 
the United States Senate, composed of 5 Sen- 
ators, 3 Democrats and 2 Republicans. The 
report of this committee has been printed as 
a Senate document. Its unanimous conclu- 
sions are these: 

“Owen Lattimore was, from some time be- 
ginning in the 1930's, a conscious articulate 
instrument of the Soviet conspiracy. 

“The Institute of Pacific Relations has been 
considered by the American Communist Party 
and by Soviet officials as an instrument of 
Communist policy, propaganda, and military 
intelligence. 

“The Institute of Pacific Relations dis- 
seminated and sought to popularize false 
information, including information originat- 
ing from Soviet and Communist sources. 

“Members of the small core of officials and 
staff members who controlled the Institute 
of Pacific Relations were either Communists 
or pro-Communists. * * * 

“The Institute of Pacific Relations was a 
vehicle used by the Communists to orient 
American far eastern policies toward Com- 
munist objectives. 

“Owen Lattimore and John Carter Vincent 
were influential in bringing about a change 
in United States policy in 1945 favorable to 
the Chinese Communists. 

“During the period 1945-49 persons asso- 
ciated with the Institute of Pacific Relations 
were instrumental in keeping United States 
policy on a course favorable to Communist 
objectives in China, 
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“The Institute of Pacific Relations pos- 
sessed close organic relations with the State 
Department. * * * 

“The net effect of Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations activities on United States public 
opinion has been such as to serve inter- 
national Communist interests and to affect 
adversely the interests of the United States. 

“Owen Lattimore testified falsely before 
the subcommittee with reference to at least 
five separate matters that were relevant to 
the inquiry and substantial in import.” 


z INCOMPETENT OR DISHONORABLE? 
7 


Had the Times reviewer ever read this 
Senate document? Did he know of its exist- 
ence? If the answer is No,“ then he was 
not competent to write about Flynn's book; 
if the answer is Les,“ then the suppression 
of it was dishonorable. And yet he could 
write: “Even if the IPR had been as pro- 
foundly pro-Communists as Mr. Flynn 
charges, he fails to show that the organiza- 
tion had any controlling influence over our 
far eastern policy.” 

You are to suppose that that is Mr. Flynn’s 
charge. Itis not. It is the charge of a sub- 
committee of the Judiciary Committee of the 
United States Senate, after a year of public 
hearings and after having examined more 
than 20,000 documents. 

If the reviewer had said the Subcommittee 
of the Judiciary Committee of the Senate 
was unanimously wrong, the reader of the 
review would be on guard. He would ask: 
“How can a book reviewer know that?” But 
when the reviewer says that John T. Flynn 
is wrong, the reader of the review may say: 
“Oh, yes. That’s that Flynn again,” and 
forget it. 

Then in a disarming manner the reviewer 
assumes a specious open-mindedness, saying: 
“There can hardly be any doubt that the 
Communists attempted to infiltrate the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations, as they at- 
tempted to infiltrate every other opinion- 
forming organization.” 

It is not a question whether or not the 
Communists attempted to infiltrate the or- 
ganization. The question is: Did they, and 
to what extent? 

The reviewer goes on: “It is also notably 
true that American policy in the Far East 
was not a success. But Mr. Flynn makes 
little of the fact that scholars and writers 
connected with the IPR included ardent 
anti-Communists and pro-Chinese Nation- 
alists.“ 

That is false. Mr. Flynn made a great deal 
of that other writing, and analyzed it, and 
he did that for the reason that such con- 
trary contributions were a part of the screen 
work. 

With the same disarming air the reviewer 
says: “The IPR may or may not have been 
grossly misused by Communist elements, but 
„.“ The “but” is a statement ascribed 
to one of its inactive sponsors, Gerard 
Swope, who said: “If the day ever comes 
when it will not be possible for a private 
nonpartisan society like the American Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations to seek and pub- 
lish facts without fear of political reprisal, 
and to present to the public differing opin- 
ions on controversial issues, something es- 
sential to the American way of life will have 
been lost.” 


AMERASIA SCANDAL IGNORED 


That beautiful facade—nonpartisan re- 
search and freedom of speech. 

Not a word about the amazing Amerasia 
scandal, which the State Department and 
the Department of Justice smothered so far 
as they could. The story of the Amerasia 
case is related elsewhere in this issue (see p. 
619), and I shall not repeat it here. 

Did the Times reviewer ever hear of that? 
Or would he think spiriting secret documents 
out of the State Department came in the 


line of nonpartisan research? And did this 
happen before or after the undated eulogy 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations by Ge- 
rard Swope? 

The reviewer says Mr. Flynn’s interpreta- 
tion of history will convince few who are not 
already convinced that the State Depart- 
ment took its orders from one particular 
faction in the IPR.” 

Note the trickery of words. Mr. Flynn’s 
book is not an interpretation of history. 
Nor does he say that the State Department 
took its orders from anyone in the IPR. 
Nothing so crude as that. 

And since Mr. Flynn’s book is about Owen 
Lattimore, and since the Times reviewer, 
therefore, is reviewing a book about Owen 
Lattimore, wouldn’t you think he might 
have mentioned the fact that Owen Latti- 
more now is scheduled to stand trial for 
perjury—like Alger Hiss? 


Judge J. Frank McLaughlin’s Warning 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 1, 1953 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting in the REecorp a copy of the re- 
porter’s transcript of the proceedings 
upon imposition of sentence of Alton 
Bookman Jackson by the Honorable 
J. Frank McLaughlin, district judge. 
Mr. Jackson was one of the many de- 
fendants in a sweeping conspiracy in 
the city of San Diego, Calif., which com- 
pletely dominated the veterans’ loan 
guaranty program and, in fact, the hous- 
ing industry of that city. I think those 
that have designs to pervert the intent 
of the Nation’s laws for its veterans for 
their own selfish gain might do well to 
read the judge’s remarks, and I refer 
particularly to the last paragraph of the 
insertion. 


The remarks follow: 


Passing sentence in any case is not a pleas- 
ant duty. It is particularly so when one 
comes into a strange jurisdiction and has 
to handle a case of this size and proportion, 
and, after a jury’s very careful and duly 
considered verdict, pass sentence. 

I am familiar with the evidence in this 
case, having followed it very closely, and I 
have heretofore stated that I concur with the 
verdict as returned by the jury, generally. 
By that I meant particularly that I was satis- 
fied that your wife and your brother-in-law 
were not guilty, for they were under your 
domination. But I was also satisfied, as was 
the jury, that you knew very well what you 
were doing. Mr. Donnelley quite properly 
makes reference to the fact that he has been 
unable to understand any criminal intent 
here, and you claim to have had none; but 
the jury found to the contrary. Mr. Don- 
nelley refers, in this connection, I was about 
to say, to the openness of the acts which you 
did. As I see the situation, that was simply 
one of the cover-up operations that you re- 
sorted to to mislead and to give the appear- 
ance of sanctity to your transactions, when 
you yourself well knew that they weren't. 
You had been in the banking business; you 
had been in the Home Owners Loan Corpo- 
ration; you yourself had been a veteran; and 
you also, like every other citizen, were Dre- 
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sumed to know the law. Indeed, one of your 
principal defenses was the reliance by you 
on the opinion of a lawyer; but that opinion 
did not rise to the dignity of a considered 
legal opinion. The man may have been an 
attorney for your former employer, but, ac- 
cording to the testimony, that opinion that 
you purported to rely on, one, it appeared to 
be a curbstone or horseback opinion, as we 
lawyers call it, and, secondly, was not sus- 
ceptible of the interpretation that you, at 
your peril, chose to give it. Further, the 
very fact that your operations were such that 
you went to the homes of veterans and con- 
sciously engaged them, for a consideration, 
in fake and fraudulent transactions does not 
bespeak a lack of criminal intention, in my 
mind. I am satisfied that you did have up 
until the time you were caught, like the 
church sexton who gets caught, a fine repu- 
tation and a fine family and had a fine fu- 
ture. But because you were avaricious, be- 
cause you put dollars ahead of your country 
and ahead of the welfare of those who, as 
the result of selling you their certificates of 
eligibility, have lost every right that they 
may ever have to service from the Veterans’ 
Administration by way of loans or medical 
attention—some 15 or more veterans—be- 
cause of the things that you seem to place 
ahead of your country, it is the judgment 
and sentence of the Court that you stand 
committed to the custody of the Attorney 
General of the United States as to each count 
upon which you have been convicted, namely, 
1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 9, and 11, for a period of 5 
years, and, as to each of these counts pay in 
addition a fine of $3,000. The periods of in- 
carceration, 5 in number or, rather, 5 years 
as to each count, may run concurrently. And 
I will tell you now that I will recommend 
you for parole, because I think you will be 
a good parole risk. But you have a lesson to 
learn. And other persons, through you, have 
a lesson to learn, and all people dealing with 
their Government have a lesson to learn, 
through you, that they must deal fairly and 
squarely with their Government and, in the 
language of the Supreme Court, turn square 
corners. The fines, which will total, thus, 
$24,000, are to be paid and you are to stand 
committed until the same are paid, 


TVA Appropriations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1953 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include the following petition: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

The city of Huntsville, Ala., petitions the 
Congress of the United States to make resto- 
ration of the appropriation of the $60 million 
as requested by the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority in its budget for the fiscal year 1954. 

The governing body of the city of Hunts- 
ville is advised and informed that if this ap- 
propriation is not restored that the domestic 
and industrial consumers of electric energy 
throughout this area will be penalized 
through their inability to secure sufficient 
electric energy to meet their needs. The 
governing body of the city of Huntsville is 
informed that the budget as requested by 
the Tennessee Valley Authority for the fiscal 
year 1954, projected the needs of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authoritv through the year 1956, 
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at which time the use of electric energy by 
governmental agencies in this area will be 
greatly increased, and without said $60 mil- 
lion the Tennessee Valley Authority will be 
unable to cause new generating facilities to 
be constructed within the next 2 years to 
meet such needs. This, of course, will vitally 
affect the economic welfare of all the people 
throughout this area. 

The relationship of the governing body of 
the city of Huntsville with the Tennessee 
Valley Authority has been entirely agreeable 
and acceptable to the governing body of the 
city of Huntsville. The governing body of 
the city of Huntsville has full faith and con- 
fidence that the directors of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority will perform their duties in 
the manner in which they should be per- 
formed. The governing body of the city of 
Huntsville, therefore, further petitions the 
Congress of the United States to allow the 
directors of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
to make their decisions as they are now 
charged to make under the law, as the same 
now exists. 

Respectfully requested. 

City of Huntsville, by R. B. Searcy, Its 
Mayor; John O. Broadway, President 
of the City Council; John Roden- 
hauser, Councilman; Jimmy Walker, 
Councilman; J. E. Mitchell, Council- 
man; Houston Goodson, Councilman; 
C. D. Howard, Councilman; R. L. Eslick, 
Councilman; William A. Brown, Coun- 
cilman; Vance J. Thornton, Council- 
man; Hall B. Bryant, Councilman; 
Gordon B. Loftin, Councilman. 


Illinois State Dental Society Reaffirms 
Support for Fluoridation of Community 
Water Supplies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1953 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include the following resolution 
of the Illinois State Dental Society, 
adopted in annual session May 13, 1953: 

Whereas the fluoridation of community 
water supplies has been demonstrated to 
reduce the incidence of dental decay among 
children by approximately two-thirds; and 

Whereas the complete safety of fluorida- 
tion has been repeatedly demonstrated in 
extensive scientific research; and 

Whereas fluoridation has been recom- 
mended and endorsed by all major national 
nealth organizations of the United States, 
including the American Dental Association, 
the American Medical Association, the Na- 
tienal Research Council, the Association of 
State and Territorial Health Officers and 
many others; and 

Whereas certain individuals and groups 
whose motives are most difficult to under- 
stand have been attempting to delay and 
forestall the fluoridation of community wa- 
ter supplies through the spread of rumors 
and erroneous and misleading information; 
Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the Illinois State Dental 
Society in session here today hereby reaffirms 
its endorsement and approval of fluoridation 
of community water supplies and urges that 
fluoridation be adopted in all communities 


in the State of Illinois so rapidly as local 
conditions will permit; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Illinois State Dental 
Society hereby go on record commending the 
excellent efforts of the local, State, and Fed- 
eral departments of health for their enlight- 
ened efforts to make the benefits of fluori- 
dation available to all children in all com- 
munities of the State of Illinois; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the Honorable William G. 
Stratton, Governor of the State of Illinois; 
to Dr. Roland Cross, director of the Illinois 
department of public health; to each Sena- 
tor and Representative from Illinois serving 
in the Congress of the United States; to the 
Honorable Dwight D. Eisenhower, President 
of the United States; to the Honorable Oveta 
Culp Hobby, secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare of the 
United States; and Dr. Leonard A. Scheele, 
Surgeon General of the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service. 

Dated at Peoria, III., this 13th day of May 
A. D. 1953. 

JAMES E. MAHONEY, 
President, Illinois State Dental Society. 
Paul. W. CLOPPER, 
Secretary, Illinois State Dental Society. 


A Sickness of Fear 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 1, 1953 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a very 
excellent article entitled “A Sickness of 
Fear,” written by Mrs. Dwight Davis and 
published in the Washington Post of 
May 31, 1953. 

In her splendid article, Mrs. Davis dis- 
cusses the rather disgraceful handling 
by the administration of the case of Mrs. 
Mildred McAfee Horton, who was ap- 
pointed by President Eisenhower to be 
a member of UNESCO, only to find that 
certain elements in the State Depart- 
ment and other branches of the admin- 
istration failed to give clearance for her 
to serve in that position. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A SICKNESS OF FEAR 

A good many days have passed since the 
first disclosure of the case of Mrs. Mildred 
McAfee Horton. The facts are plain. Some 
months ago, President Eisenhower requested 
Mrs. Horton to serve as United States dele- 
gate to the U. N. Social Commission. But 
Mrs. Horton’s nomination has been “held up 
for security reasons,” in the ugly current 
phrase, and the State Department has 
therefore withdrawn the request for her 
services. 

A good many years have passed since I 
last put my name to a public statement. I 
had supposed that such a case as Mrs. Hor- 
ton’s would produce a chorus of outraged 
protest. I have waited to hear that protest. 
No one has spoken, and so I feel impelled 
to speak. 

Mrs. Horton is one of the outstanding 
American women of our time. I have not 
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met her, but I have watched and admired 
her brilliant and fruitful service to her coun- 
try, as wartime commander of the Waves, as 
president of Wellesley College, and in other 
important capacities. Among the women 
who have been offered Government appoint- 
ments in these last years, only 1 or 2 can 
claim to rival Mrs. Horton, and most of those 
who have been so widely publicized are 
infinitely her inferiors. 

This unusual publicity that is given to the 
appointment of women to Government posts 
implies a significant fact. Even today, 
American women are not playing their full 
and proper part in American public life. 
Mrs. Horton was and is incomparably well 
qualified to represent, to speak for, and in- 
deed to lead American women in the public 
service. This rejection of a first rater, while 
so many second and third raters are ap- 
proved and applauded, is a severe setback 
for the whole effort of American women to 
make their rightful contribution to the Gov- 
ernment of their country. 

Nor does the story end there. What has 
happened to America, and where does this 
new trend lead, which makes it possible for 
such a citizen as Mrs. Horton to have her 
standing slurred? These are questions 
which every American must ask. These are 
questions going to the very heart of our 
situation. There is only one answer. A 
sickness has gripped this country—a sick- 
ness of fear, of mutual suspicion, of un- 
healthy credulity. Only a sick nation is 
willing to believe the worst about its best. 
Only a sick nation remains complacent while 
its government practices condemnation by 
poison pen letter and pins the label of bad 
security on honorable independence of spirit. 

The case of Mrs. Horton is an outrage in 
itself. Yet it is even more significant as a 
symptom of our sickness. Mrs. Horton is 
known and admired by thousands, respected 
by all who are acquainted with her record, 
and in some sense protected by her high post 
in the academic world. If the suitability of a 
Mrs. Horton can be questioned, on security 
grounds, what must be the fate of humbler 
and more friendless citizens who have 
chanced to incure the displeasure of our new 
inquisitors? 

It is not needful to enter into other cases. 
It is enough to say that the common decen- 
cies of American justice, the ancient rights of 
American citizens to think and speak as they 
please, are now being outraged daily in the 
name of “security.” We do not gain se- 
curity for this Nation by challenging a Mrs, 
Horton. And we lose, meanwhile, what is 
most precious in the American tradition. 

It is time for those who care about the 
American traditions to join together, in or- 
der to protect that tradition. I do not ques- 
tion for one moment the right of the Amer- 
ican Government to purge itself of genuine 
security risks. I fully understand the ur- 
gency of an adequate security program. Yet 
this case of Mrs. Horton makes it all too clear 
that all good citizens now have a duty to 
oppose the growing official disregard of the 
common rights of Americans, which is now 
becoming prevalent. 

A watchdog body is required, to raise the 
alarm where there are other cases like that 
of Mrs. Horton, An energetic organization is 
needed to take the part of other victims of 
the same brand of snide attack—and espe- 
cially of the humbler people who have no- 
where to turn when agents of their own 
Government unjustly decide to destroy them. 
I stand ready to join with other right- 
thinking citizens, if such an organiaztion is 
formed. 

PAULINE SABIN Davis 
Mrs. Dwight Davis. 
WASHINGTON, 
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Asked About the TVA 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1953 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, many ques- 
tions are repeatedly asked about the his- 
tory, function, purpose, operation, ac- 
complishments, and achievements of the 
‘Tennessee Valley Authority. In an ef- 
fort to be of helpfulness in answering 
some of these questions for Members of 
Congress and others interested, the Ten- 
nessee Valley Public Power Association 
has prepared a valuable question and 
answer brochure regarding the TVA. 
The answers so provided are factual and 
should be helpful to those seeking the 
truth about the TVA rather than false 
‘propaganda. Under unanimous consent, 
I include this pamphlet in the RECORD, 

Here are the answers: 

|- QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ABOUT TVA 

Question. What is the TVA? 

Answer. TVA is an independent corporate 
agency of the Federal Government. TVA 
stands for the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
Question. When was TVA created? 

Answer. In May 1933. 

Question. How was TVA created? 
Answer. By a law or act approved by the 
Congress and the President. 

Question. What are the basic provisions 
of the act creating TVA? 

Answer. TVA is to provide for the unified 
development of all resources of the water- 
shed of the Tennessee River and its tribu- 
taries, 1. e., to improve the navigability and 
to provide for the flood control of the Ten- 
nessee River; to provide for reforestation and 
the proper use of marginal lands in the 
‘Tennessee Valley; to provide for the agricul- 
tural and industrial development of said 
Valley and to provide for the national de- 
tense. 

Question. What area comprises the Ten- 
nessee Valley? 

Answer. The drainage basin of the Ten- 
nessee River and its tributaries, an area of 
40,910 square miles. 

Question. Through what States does the 
‘Tennessee River system flow? 

Answer. Virginia, Tennessee, North Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and Ken- 
tucky. 

Question. Where are the offices of TVA 
located? 

Answer. Muscle Shoals, Ala.; Knoxville 
and Chattanooga, Tenn. A small liaison 
staff is located in Washington and other 
offices are at various points within the 
valley. 
|) Question. How is TVA financed? 

Answer. Appropriations by the Federal 
Government and revenues from the sale of 
power and fertilizer. TVA’s power operations 
are self-supporting; in fact the net income 
in fiscal year 1952 represented a 4.7 percent 
return on the power investment. 

Question. By whom are the TVA financial 
statements examined? 

Answer. The United States General Ac- 
counting Office. 

Question. By whom are top affairs of TVA 
administered? 

Answer. Board of Directors and General 


Manager. 
5 Who are the present TVA Direc- 
rs 


‘Answer. Gordon R. Clapp, Chairman; Dr. 
Harry A. Curtis; and Dr. Raymond Ross Paty. 

Question. How are TVA Directors chosen? 

Answer. They are appointed for 9-year 
terms by the President and confirmed by the 
United States Senate. 

Question. How many employees in TVA? 

Answer. As of April 1, 1953, the number of 
TVA employees totaled 21,311. 

Question. What was peak employment by 
TVA? 

Answer. Forty thousand eight hundred 
and one on September 30, 1942. 

Question. What is the population of the 
Tennessee Valley counties? 

Answer. Approximately 3,544,500 inhabit- 
ants (1950 census). Area served with TVA 
power: 5,900,000 estimated population. 

Question. What is the rainfall in the valley 
area? 

Answer. Rainfall averages 52 inches a year. 

Question. Where are the headwaters of the 
Tennessee River and its tributaries? 

Answer. In the Unaka, Iron, Blue Ridge, 
and Great Smoky Mountains, and National 
Forests of Virginia, North Carolina, Tennes- 
see, and Georgia. 

Question. Where does the Tennessee River 
begin? 

Answer. Four and four-tenths miles above 
Knoxville (Gay Street Bridge) at the junc- 
tion of the Holston and French Broad Rivers. 

Question. Where does the Tennessee River 
enter the Ohio? 

Answer. Paducah, Ky. 

Question. TVA dams are called multiple- 
purpose dams. Why? 

Answer. To serve the interests of flood 
control, navigation, and electric power pro- 
duction. ’ 

Question. What is the useful storage ca- 
pacity of TVA dams for floòd control and 
other purposes? 

Answer. Total storage capacity of TVA 
dams is more than 22 million acre-feet of 
water, of which 14,500,000 acre-feet is useful 
storage. 

Question. What is the area of lakes im- 
pounded by TVA dams? 

Answer. 602,000 acres. 

Question. Do TVA dams provide a deep- 
water commercially usable channel on the 
Tennessee River? ; 

Answer. Yes, from its mouth at the Ohio 
River to Knoxville, Tenn., a sailing distance 
of 627 miles. 

Question. Do all TVA dams have naviga- 
tion locks? 

Answer. No. Only 9, all of which are lo- 
cated on the main Tennessee River between 
Knoxville and the Ohio River. 

Question. How many major dams are lo- 
cated on tributaries of the Tennessee? 

Answer. Twenty-one, of which 5 are owned 
by the Aluminum Co. of America. Alcoa 
and TVA have a contract under which TVA 
directs releases of water from these dams. 

Question. What are the principal TVA 
dams visited by the public? 

Answer. Kentucky, Pickwick, Wilson, 
Wheeler, Guntersville, Chickamauga, Watts 
Bar, Fort Loudoun, Hiwassee, Norris, Fon- 
tana, Douglas, Cherokee, South Holston, 
Watauga, and Boone. 

Question. Do all TVA dams have electric- 
generating stations? 

Answer. Yes. Two of these, Nottely and 
Chatuge, were being installed in 1953. 

Question. Are the various dams of TVA 
accessible by automobile? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. What is the minimum depth of 
the improved Tennessee River channel cre- 
ated by TVA dams? 

Answer. Eleven feet, suitable for boats and 
tows drawing up to 9 feet of water. 

Question. What were limiting channel 
depths prior to TVA? 

Answer. Four feet from the mouth of the 
river to Wilson Dam, Alabama, a distance of 
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259 miles; 3 feet for the next 45 miles; 2 
feet for the next 160 miles; and 1% feet for 
the next 188 miles at headwaters in Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

Question. Compare river traffic on the 
Tennessee in 1933 and today. 

Answer. River traffic in the 1952 calendar 
year was approximately 800,000,000 ton- 
miles, compared with 33,000,000 ton-miles 
in 1933. (A ton-mile is 1 ton of freight 
moved 1 mile.) 

Question. What are the principal prod- 
ucts shipped on the Tennessee River? 

Answer. Automobiles, coal and coke, grain, 
petroleum products, chemicals, forest prod- 
ucts, pig iron, and steel. 

Question. How many barge lines operate 
on the Tennessee? 

Answer. At the present time there are 
about 24 barge lines operating on the Ten- 
nessee River, most of which are for hire. 

Question. Where are the principal public- 
use freight terminals on the Tennessee? 

Answer. At Knoxville, Harriman, and Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., and at Guntersville, Decatur, 
and Sheffield, Ala. 

Question. How many private-use terminal 
facilities have been constructed on the Ten- 
nessee River? 

Answer. Forty-six. These are all designed 
to handle the specific traffic of their owners, 
and for the most part handle only such bulk 
commodities as petroleum, coal, or grain. 

Question. What is the integrated TVA 
power system? 

Answer. The integrated power system in- 
cludes major hydroelectric plants at 31 dams, 
13 major steam-electric generating stations 
(of which 6 were under construction in 
1953), and a number of minor plants. It 
includes the dams of the Aluminum Co. of 
America. The power output of Army Corps 
of Engineers on the Cumberland River is 
disposed of by TVA. 

Question. What is the installed generating 
capacity of the integrated TVA system? 

Answer. Four million nine hundred and 
forty-one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-five kilowatts as of April 15, 1953. 

Question. What is the net generation? 

Answer. Nineteen billion seven hundred 
and one million nine hundred and thirty 
thousand kilowatt-hours (fiscal year 1952). 

Question. What area is served by TVA 
power? A 

Answer. Practically all of Tennessee, sub- 
stantial portions of Alabama and Mississippi, 
and smaller parts of Georgia, Kentucky, 
North Carolina, and Virginia. The power- 
service area covers 80,000 square miles, 

Question. How many miles of high-voltage 
transmission lines serve this area? 

Answer. Eight thousand three hundred 
miles. 

Question. What is TVA’s net income from 
sale of power? 

Answer. Twenty-five million one hundred 
thousand dollars for fiscal year 1952. 

Question. Who distributes TVA power? 

Answer. TVA power is being distributed 
under TVA rates by 97 municipalities, 51 co- 
operatives, and 3 private companies. 

Question. How many consumers of TVA 
power? 

Answer. One million two hundred and sey- 
enty-three thousand as of March 1, 1953. 

Question. What is average TVA rate for 
residential use? 

Answer. One and thirty-three hundredths 
cents per kilowatt-hour. 

Question. What is the average rate for resi- 
dential use in United States? 

Answer. Two and seventy-six hundredths 
cents per kilowatt-hour. 

Question. Compare average use of elec- 
tricity in TVA service area with that in the 
United States as a whole. 

Answer. The residential consumers of TVA 
power used an annual average of 4,106 kilo- 
watt-hours for which they paid $54.61; the 
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residential consumers in the United States 
used an average of about 2,170 kilowatt-hours 
for which they paid $59.89. 

Question. Compare the number of electric 
power consumers in TVA service area today 
with the number prior to TVA. 

Answer. There are over 1½ million con- 
sumers today, about four times the number 
served by the private utility companies in 
the area in 1933, the year TVA was created. 

Question. Compare the percentage of 
farms with electricity today with that prior 
to TVA, 

Answer. Ninety percent of farms in the 
Valley States have electricity today whereas 
in December 1932 only 3.5 percent were elec- 
trified. 

Question. What was net income of the 
municipal and cooperative distributors of 
TVA power in 1952? 

Answer. Combined net earnings amounted 
to $17,412,129. 

Question. How were the municipal and 
cooperative distributors financed? 

Answer. The municipal systems were fi- 
nanced principally through the issuance of 
electric system revenue bonds. Many coop- 
eratives borrowed funds from the Rural 
Electrification Administration. 

Question. What is the annual return on 
TVA's average power investment? 

Answer. Five percent for fiscal years 1948- 
52. 
Question. What is TVA investment assign- 
able to power program? 

Answer. Average depreciated investment 
in facilities assignable to power, including 
working capital: $555,000,000 fiscal year 1952. 

Question. How is TVA’s total investment 
allocated? 

Answer. Power, 67.8 percent; flood control, 
17.2 percent; navigation, 15.0 percent. 

Question. Must TVA repay the Federal 
Government the cost of power investment? 

Answer. Yes, TVA is required to pay into 
the United States Treasury out of its power 
revenues, within 40 years from 1948, an 
amount equal to the funds which the Gov- 
ernment has advanced for the power pro- 
gram. Similar payments over 40-year pe- 
riods are required against appropriations for 
projects going into service after 1948. 

Question. Do States and counties benefit 
financially from TVA power program? 

Answer. Yes. In fiscal year 1952 TVA made 
in lieu of tax payments to States and coun- 
ties of $3,036,207. During the same year dis- 
tributors of TVA power made payments of 
$4,333,240. The total payments of $7,369,447 
compare with $3,233,792 which represents all 
former property taxes paid on private power 
property prior to acquisition by TVA or dis- 
tributors and on all reservoir land acquired 
by TVA. 

Question. What are the principal crops 
and livestock? 

Answer. Corn, cotton, tobacco, small 
grains, and hay are principal crops; live- 
stock includes beef and dairy cattle, hogs, 
sheep, and poultry. 

Question. What is the average size farm in 
Tennessee Valley? 

Answer. Seventy-seven acres as of 1953. 

Question. To what peacetime use has TVA 
adapted the World War I constructed chem- 
ical plants at Muscle Shoals, Ala.? 

Answer. To the experimental production 
of fertilizers, primarily highly concentrated 
phosphates, and for research relating to 
various mineral raw materials in the Valley 
and for other purposes. 

Question. How were the plants utilized 
during World War II? 

Answer. In accordance with plans worked 
out with the War Department, TVA rehabili- 
tated and modernized the facilities of the 
plant to produce ammonia and ammonium 
nitrate for explosives, elemental phosphorus 
for war purposes, and calcium carbide for use 
in the manufacture of synthetic rubber. The 


plant also produces phosphatic and nitrogen- 
ous fertilizers important in the production of 
foods. 

Question. How did TVA acquire the chem- 
ical plants? 

Answer. They were turned over to TVA in 
1933 by the War Department. 

Question. How many farmers are testing 
and demonstrating TVA manufactured ferti- 
lizers in actual farming operations? 

Answer. Two thousand four hundred and 
fifty-one farms in 21 States in 1953. 

Question. How many of these farms are 
located in the seven Tennessee Valley States? 

Answer. One thousand eight hundred and 
five. 

Question. Who selects the farms to test 
and demonstrate the TVA fertilizers? 

Answer. The farmers in each community 
in cooperation with TVA and the extension 
division of the State universities. Those 
chosen become test-demonstration farmers. 

Question. Who sponsors the test-demon- 
stration activities? 

Answer. TVA and the extension division of 
the State universities. 

Question. How much of the Tennessee Val- 
ley is in forests and farm woodlands? 

Answer. Fourteen million acres, or 54 per- 
cent. 

Question. What are the principal types of 
timber? 

Answer. Hardwoods, mixed types of hard- 
woods, and conifers. 

Question. What is the ownership of the 
forest land? 

Answer. Eighty-three percent is privately 
owned and 17 percent is publicly owned. 

Question. What is the valley's estimated 
annual income from timber and wood prod- 
ucts? 

Answer. Three hundred and fifty million 
dollars. Under sound forest development 
and management, this annual income could 
be increased many times. 

Question. What is the length of the shore- 
line created by TVA lakes? 

Answer. Ten thousand miles. 

Question. Does TVA operate any recreation 
facilities for the public on its properties? 

Answer. No. All public parks and com- 
mercial recreation facilities are operated by 
private business, concessioners, or by public 
agencies other than TVA. 

Question. What recreation facilities have 
been built on the lakeshore? 

Answer. Recreation facilities on the lakes 
include parks, boat docks, swimming beaches, 
camps, summer cabins, resort centers, and 
vistas for sightseeing. 

Question. How many public parks and 
boat docks are located on TVA lakes? 

Answer. Fifty-two parks and 230 boat 
docks as of January 1, 1953. 

Question. Does TVA exercise control of 
private operations on leased lands? 

Answer. Only to a very limited extent. 
Structures are not permitted where they 
will be damaged by floods. State and local 
laws and regulations apply. 

Question. How does one acquire or lease 
property from TVA? 

Answer. Leases are handied through the 
Division of Reservoir Properties, Knoxville, 
and purchases are handled through the Di- 
vision of Property and Supply, Chattanooga. 

Question. What is the investment in 
recreation facilities located on the lakes? 

Answer. Approximately $38 million as of 
January 1, 1953. 

Question. How many pleasure craft are in 
use on the lakes? 

Answer. Nearly 2,200 inboard boats, rang- 
ing from cabin cruisers to runabouts, and 
nearly 21,000 smaller craft, as of April 1, 1953. 

Question. What fish are caught in TVA 
lakes? 

Answer. Game fish chiefly are bass, wall- 
eye, sauger, and crappie. 

Question. What is the catch and number 
of fishing trips on TVA lakes? 
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Answer. The number of individual 1-day 
fishing trips on TVA waters is estimated at 
2 million per year. The catch on all TVA 
waters exceeds 10 million pounds annually. 

Question. What is the area developed for 
game refuges? 

Answer. To date approximately 140,000 
acres have been developed for State and Fed- 
eral controlled game refuges. 

y Question: Are TVA dams open to the pub- 
c? 

Answer. Most of the dams are open to 
visitors except during emergency conditions: 
TVA public safety service officers on duty 
escort visitors through the powerhouses. 

Question. What is TVA's highest dam? 

Answer. Fontana Dam, 480 feet high. 

Question. How many persons have visited 
TVA dams? 

Answer. An estimated 40 million. 

Question. What have the benefits of up- 
stream storage of TVA dams been on floods 
in Chattanooga? 

Answer. During the past 18 years damages 
estimated at over $45 million have been pre- 
vented. e 

Question. What damage would be caused 
at Chattanooga if floods equal to that of 1867 
were to come and there were no TVA dams? 

Answer, Loss would be $100 million. With 
today’s regulation the loss would be cut to 
$12,300,000. With local protection works 
13388 by TVA there would be no 
Oss. 

Question. What is the effect on the Missis- 
sippi Valley of flood protection furnished by 
TVA dams? 

Answer. Existing dams in the Tennessee 
Valley are capable of reducing floods at Cairo, 
Ill., by 2 to 4 feet and lesser amounts down- 
stream. This will provide security from flood 
to 6 million acres of Mississippi Valley pro- 
ductive land and will reduce the frequency 
of flooding on an additional 4 million acres. 

Question. How long does it take to “lock” 
a boat through a TVA dam? 

Answer. It varies with the dams. -Ken- 
tucky, Pickwick, Chickamauga, Wheeler, and 
Watts Bar each take 40 minutes; Fort Lou- 
doun, 45 minutes; Guntersville and Hales 
Bar, 35 minutes; Wilson (two locks), 60 min- 
utes. 

Question, Does TVA carry on its operations 
alone? 

Answer. By no means. Dams and chemi- 
cal plants are operated by TVA, but most 
of the program is carried on in close coopera- 
tion with about 100 public and private agen- 
cies, with whom TVA has working agree- 
ments. 

Question. How many one obtain additional 
information of TVA and its activities? 

Answer. Write to the Director of Informa- 
tion, TVA, Knoxville, Tenn. 


World Trade Outlook 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. BRENT SPENCE 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1953 W 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following article from the Journal of 
Commerce and Commercial of May 8, 
1953: 

WORLD TRADE OUTLOOK 
(By Emma M. Doran) 

A CURB ON EXPORT-IMPORT BANK LOANS 

During the past few weeks there have been 
repeated rumors that the Export-Import 
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Bank's loan activities will be curbed this year 
in line with the Treasury's sound-money pro- 
gram. Last week’s announcement of an im- 
pending reorganization of the bank could be 
the signal for such a move if the administra- 
tion should be planning any such step. 

Granted the need to cut Federal outlays, 
any such decision, neverthless, would seem 
most unwise. The saving that could be ob- 
tained by curtailing the lending authority 
of the Export-Import Bank would be mod- 
erate in any event. The probable adverse 
effects upon our foreign economic relations 
and upon world trade generally would far 
outweigh the gain that could be achieved 

by shutting down on the bank's activities. 

The bank’s new credit commitments in the 
two past calendar years amounted to $596.6 
million and $244.2 million, The larger total 
for 1952 includes an extraordinary credit of 
$200 million extended to France as an ad- 
vance against payments the western Euro- 
pean nation will earn later on when deliv- 
eries are made under offshore purchases con- 
tracts placed under the mutual security pro- 
gram. The bank’s unobligated lending au- 
thority recently stood at $1,080 million. 

Net disbursements recently have been ma- 
terially smaller than loan commitments. In 
calendars 1952 and 1951, respectively, au- 
thorizations disbursed as loans totaled $478.2 
million and $204.1 million. Meanwhile re- 
ceipts in repayments of principal amounted 
to $271 million and $134.6 million, respec- 
tively, and interest income to $73.3 million in 
1952 and $68.6 million in 1951. After pay- 
ment of interest on funds borrowed by the 
Treasury and of administrative expenses, net 
operating profits of $50.7 million and $53.2 
million were realized. A dividend of 2 per- 
cent on capital stock of $1 billion was de- 
clared in June of each year. 

Net drawings upon the Treasury, thus, 
amounted to $156.5 million in calendar 1952 
and $16.3 million in calendar 1951. 

Immediately after World War II, the bank 
was primarily occupied with making recon- 
struction loans to war-torn countries under 
additional lending authority given for this 
purpose. But, with that aspect of the bank’s 
activities completed several years ago, it is 
again concentrating on development loans, 
a field in which it has been so eminently 
successful, 

Here it might be stressed that the bank 
is no giveaway agency but rather an insti- 
tution making credits, which at the same 
time they have stimulated sound develop- 
ment of two-way trade have enabled the 
bank to conduct the business at a profit. 
As of December 31, 1952, the bank’s undi- 
vided profits for the preceding 6 months, to- 
gether with the accumulated reserve for pos- 
sible losses, aggregated $292.4 million after 
payment to the Treasury of interest on bor- 
rowings on the bank’s behalf. The bank, 
moreover, has a record of close cooperation 
with commercial banks. 

The fundamental problem of United 
States foreign trade, as an Export-Import 
Bank official aptly described it a few years 
ago, is to maintain a high and rising volume 
of imports in order to make possible the 
maintenance of a high level of exports and 
the repayment of foreign loans, 

What is required is not indiscriminate 
Government assistance to exports in gen- 
eral but selective assistance to exports which 
will improve the economies of foreign coun- 
tries and thus lay the foundation for a ris- 
ing volume of United States exports to them 
on a sound basis. 

In line with this policy, this official then 
stated, the bank has striven to facilitate ex- 
ports which would contribute most to this 
long-run objective. It has financed exports 
of such things as locomotives and generators 
in order to help increase a growing market 
for a thousand consumer times. 


By providing financing for essential re- 
quirements of other nations and spreading 
repayment over a period of years, the bank 
has helped smooth out the ups and downs 
in dollar availabilities of other countries. 
The net effect, thus, has been to make for 
more sustained demand for American prod- 
ucts generally than otherwise would have 
been the case. 

And, what is most important, in helping 
finance projects that improve the economies 
of the host countries, the bank also has 
helped lay the basis for expanding two-way 
trade. In many instances, developments 
which the bank has facilitated already have 
contributed to the volume of their exports, 
thus adding to the foreign exchange earn- 
ings of many countries, notably the Latin 
American republics. 

To impose credit limitations upon the 
bank at a time when we are about to review 
our relations with the Latin American coun- 
tries, when American exports are declining 
and other nations are so worried about our 
foreign-trade policy, would seem most in- 
opportune. In fact, such a move would seem 
so shortsighted that we find it hard to be- 
lieve the administration is seriously con- 
templating such a pennywise, pound-fool- 
ish step. 


District of Columbia—A Good 
Budget Job 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALLAN OAKLEY HUNTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1953 


Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
at this time to call the attention of the 
Members of the House to an editorial 
appearing in the Washington Star on 
Sunday May 31, 1953. This editorial, 
entitled A Good Budget Job,” refers to 
H. R. 5471, making appropriations for the 
government of the District of Columbia 
for the fiscal year 1954. This bill has 
been reported by the Subcommittee on 
District of Columbia Appropriations 
under the chairmanship of the distin- 
guished gentleman from Indiana, Mr. 
Ear. WItson. It has been my pleasure 
and privilege to serve on this subcom- 
mittee under Mr. Witson’s fair and able 
leadership. 

The editorial follows: 

A Goop Buncer Jon 

A well-rounded, carefully trimmed Dis- 
trict budget has been presented to the House 
by its Appropriations Committee. All in 
all, the committee has handled well its 
share of responsibility for the financing of 
District government operations, The city 
will be fortunate if it fares as well at the 
hands of the House itself. 

In contrast with the recent past, there was 
no serious attempt to apply any economy 
formulas to the Federal contribution of $12 
million, the lump sum previously auth: 
by Congress. The adequacy of the author- 
ized payment is, of course, in question, as 
is the system of meeting the Federal obli- 
gation through an arbitrary lump sum in- 
stead of a formula based on variable factors. 
‘These are matters for concurrent studies on 
both sides of the Capitol. These studies 
should precede any effort by the Commis- 
sioners, as the Appropriations Committee 
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suggested, toward devising methods of in- 
creasing tax revenues. 

The heaviest budget cut by the committee 
Was at the expense of the Board of Educa- 
tion’s request for $400,000 with which to 
build and operate an educational television 
station in Washington. This will be re- 
garded by those who oppose entry of the 
District government into the broadcasting 
business as no great loss to the city. Educa- 
tional TV is still in its infancy. Moreover, 
there is a group of private colleges and 
schools in this area that is interested in joint 
operation of such a station, without gov- 
ernmental control. In short, the commit- 
tee has eliminated from the budget a highly 
controversial item at a time when economies 
are in order. Civil defense, long a stepchild 
here, also took a beating. 

But police, welfare, and other departments 
received generally sympathetic treatment. 
If the House and Senate support the com- 
mittee’s recommendations, Police Chief Mur- 
ray will be able to strengthen his force ma- 
terially. Work can proceed, too, on the 
urgently needed Children's Center near 
Laurel, Md., and on a number of school proj- 
ects. The long-range public-works pro- 
gram and methods of financing it remain 
for congressional approval. The going is 
not likely to be as easy in this field. But 
without such a program in effect, Congress 
will find its year-to-year local budgetary 
tasks increasingly perplexing. 


United States Indian Population Increases 
50 Percent Since 1900 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1953 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the In- 
dians of North Dakota and of the United 
States generally have made a great deal 
of progress during the last 50 years, but 
they have been hindered by an Indian 
Bureau that seems more anxious to per- 
petuate itself than to help them be- 
come successful and responsible citizens, 
enjoying full rights under our Consti- 
tution. . 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I include an editorial from the Wash- 
ington Daily News of May 25, comment- 
ing on the little known fact that there 
are Indians in every State of the Union 
except Delaware: 


INDIANS HERR To STAY 


The Indian problem is seldom mentioned 
these days, but the red man is by no means 
extinct. 

The United States Indian population has 
increased 50 percent since 1900, the Census 
Bureau reports. And while most of the 
343,000 live in the West, there are Indians 
in every State except Delaware. 

Even more significant is the fact that many 
young Indians have left the reservations, to 
go to college or find work in the cities. 

Our Government has had many projects 
supposedly for the good of the Indian, but 
too many of them have been based on the 
false assumption that the red man was in- 
capable of adapting himself to modern life 
and hence needed a bureaucrat guardian. 

The Nation does have a special obligation 
to these original Americans, but it can best 
be discharged by helping them to help them- 
selves. 
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Baker County’s Mayor of Los Angeles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAM COON 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1953 ý 


Mr. COON. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I am including 
an editorial of the Baker County Demo- 
crat-Herald, dated May 28, 1953, one of 
the outstanding papers of Oregon, hon- 
oring Congressman NORRIS POULSON. I 
am particularly pleased with the success 
of my friend of many years, Congress- 
man Povutson, who has been recently 
elected as mayor of Los Angeles. He is a 
former resident and highly esteemed 
member of a pioneer family of Baker 
County, Oreg., my home county. This 
editorial will show the high respect and 
affection with which he is regarded by 
the people in this area who knew him 
as a boy and a young man. I, along with 
other friends of Baker County, feel he 
has a distinct contribution to make as 
mayor of this great city, and I am glad to 
insert in the Recor this fine editorial 
written by those who have known Con- 
gressman POULSON many years. It is as 
follows: 

BAKER COUNTY'S Mayor or Los ANGELES 

Baker County friends—and they are le- 
gion—are rejoicing in the victory of Con- 
gressman Norris Povison in his race for 
mayor of Los Angeles, fourth largest city in 
the United States. He was elected by a large 
margin over the veteran incumbent, Mayor 
Bowron, after one of the warmest contests 
staged for mayor in the history of Los An- 
geles. 

POULSON was supported by the Los Angeles 
Times, one of the great newspapers of Amer- 
ica, in whose judgment the people have 
voiced confidence. The big issue was pub- 
lic housing in Los Angeles, which PouLson 
and the Times opposed, 

This was the first time that Baker County 
citizens were warmly interested in a Los An- 
geles city election. Norris Poutson, a native 
of this county and a graduate of Baker High 
School in the class of 1913, has been claimed 
as “our Congressman from California.” Now 
he will be “our mayor of Los Angeles.” 

Why did he win? First, he has been at all 
times ambitious to do a good job and ad- 
vance. He left Baker for California to enter 
the field of accounting and in this he suc- 
ceeded in a big way. He became interested 
in the field of government. He proved him- 
self a good campaigner, a successful salesman 
from the beginning. His record in Congress 
shows that he is sound in his thinking. It 
was a real feat for a Republican to be elected 
repeatedly from a county that is strongly 
Democratic in registration. His constitu- 
ents sometimes disagreed with him. He 
would return to his district, meet with them 
and talk them out of their ideas in favor of 
his own on the ground that his stands on 
issues were better for their own welfare in 
the long run. This was not easy and few 
Republican Congressmen were able to do 
hat. That is why we referred to him as a 
successful salesman and a sound one. 

PoutSon has a friendly personality and is 
tolerant of opposing views. He is a genius 
at getting along with people regardless of 
whether they always agree with him. He is 
well accustomed to persistent and hard work, 
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de a in him as a Baker County farm 
boy. 

On the eve of 1953 graduation, Baker High 
School students should take note of the fact 
that their school has a list of outstanding 
alumni members who have gone high in the 
Nation's affairs. A long list could be enum- 
erated of men who stand at the top in their 
fields of endeavor, These men have been 
Possessed of the fundamental qualities of 
good character, willingness to work hard, 
ambition, and a high regard for their neigh- 
bors. Poutson is one of them. 

Baker County citizens would like to send 
this message to the people of Los Angeles: 

Norris Poutson, “our mayor of Los An- 
geles,” is typical of the friendly spirit of 
eastern Oregon. He is a natural-born opti- 
mist, a leader in progress, restrained only by 
the realism of a sound, practical man who 
came up the hard way. Here in Baker Coun- 
ty we will continue to watch over him care- 
fully, just as we have in the past. And we 
promise you, our good neighbors in Los 
Angeles, an outstanding administration of 
the affairs of your great city. 


Funds Required To Facilitate Naturaliza- 
tion of Persons of Japanese Ancestry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, reports 
which have come to me from all parts 
of the United States tell of the hundreds 
of Issei or first-generation Japanese who 
have signed up for citizenship classes, 
as a result of the new immigration law 
which went into effect December 24, 
1952. Their enthusiasm in preparing for 
naturalization examinations are a source 
of inspiration to Americans who are apt 
to take their citizenship for granted. 
Moreover, I believe that congratulations 
are due both the Issei and Nissei in this 
country for their exemplary conduct 
throughout the long years when citizen- 
ship for the Issei seemed a faraway goal. 
The Japanese-American people as a 
whole have set an example of self-dis- 
cipline, loyalty, and hard work which 
has impressed fair-minded people every- 
where. Their determination to acquire 
American citizenship required patient 
and persistent action. Now that the 
racial bars to naturalization are lifted, 
it is understandable that they should 
want to accept in full the privileges as 
well as responsibilities of citizenship. 
Many of the Japanese aliens now eligible 
to share in the American citizenship of 
their children are in the late autumn of 
their lives. For them, citizenship marks 
the end of countless inequities they suf- 
fered because of their inferior legal 
status. 

In the few months since the law went 
into effect, the local chapters of the 
Japanese American Citizens League have 
rendered invaluable assistance especially 
to the Issei, in acquainting them with 
the requirements of naturalization. 
They have volunteered their services as 
teachers, typists, and even as interpret- 
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ers for the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service. The need for interpreters 
arises out of the provision in the new law 
that persons over 50 who have lived here 
an aggregate of 50 years need not be 
required to read English. 

These services including the private 
Americanization classes sponsored by the 
Japanese American Citizens League in 
cooperation with the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service represent further 
evidence of initiative on the part of the 
Japanese Americans. However, it is a 
tremendous task to qualify thousands of 
aliens for citizenship. Because of the 
size of the task, and its urgency to people 
who have already waited most of their 
lifetime for citizenship in their adopted 
country, I hereby offer my unqualified 
support to the resolution of the Pacific 
Southwest District Council of the Jap- 
anese American Citizens League, to wit: 


Whereas the Immigration and Nationality 
Act of 1952 authorized for the first time in 
American history the naturalization of resi- 
dent aliens of Japanese ancestry lawfully 
admitted into this country for permanent 
residency; and 

Whereas an overwhelming number of the 
85,000 resident aliens of Japanese ancestry 
are desirous of attaining citizenship through 
naturalization: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Pacific Southwest District 
Council of the Japanese American Citizens 
League in convention assembled in Phoeniz, 
Ariz., May 1-3, 1953, That administrative 
funds be made available immediately to the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service of 
the Department of Justice to hire and ap- 
point needed examiners, interpreters, and 
other personnel and facilities necessary to 
accomplish their expeditious naturalization 
in order that these aged aliens who are so 
deserving of citizenship may attain that 
status during their lifetime. 


The Need for Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1953 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most serious dilemmas facing us, as 
legislators, today is the problem of how 
to protect our national security while at 
the same time promoting the security of 
the rest of the free world. This dilemma 
has been well illustrated in recent immi- 
gration debates and the issues raised 
therein. Almost everyone agrees that 
our national security depends in large 
measure on the security of the rest of the 
free world. Unfortunately, there is not 
nearly so much agreement about how we 
can best contribute to the security of our 
allies, and the strengthening of our po- 
sition in the western bloc of free nations, 
I, for one, wish to go on record as sup- 
porting the views enunciated by Mr. Tru- 
man in his message to Congress a year 
ago and by President Eisenhower in his 
letter to Congress last month outlining 
the desperate need for emergency immi- 
gration legislation. 
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President Eisenhower requested that, 
within the framework of our immigra- 
tion laws, emergency legislation be en- 
acted “for the special admission of 120,- 
000 immigrants per year for the next 2 
years.” It requires little imagination to 
feel sympathy for the political refugees 
who have been cut off from normal, na- 
tional civic and social ties; who have 
been, in many cases, unable to earn a 
livelihood or have normal family lives; 
and who have been largely deprived of 
the everyday responsibilities as well as 
rights which contribute to human dig- 
nity. It requires even less imagination 
to know that the existence of large 
groups of these political outcasts con- 
stitute a danger to society and to world 
peace. The same may be said of what 
we might call the social outcasts or the 
victims of overpopulation in many parts 
of the world. The requested legislation 
would provide an outlet for the most 
seriously overpopulated countries in Eu- 
rope: Italy, Greece, the German Federal 
Republic, and the Netherlands. 

One of these countries, Italy, has al- 
ready demonstrated that such action 
brings results. In the last Italian elec- 
tions, the letters of displaced persons in 
this country to their kinsmen left be- 
hind helped to win a vote for freedom. 
It will soon be election time in Italy 
again. Our action on the President's 
recommendation, I can assure you, is be- 
ing watched with fervent hope by the 
Italian people. 

Obviously, the proposal to admit 240,- 
000 persons from Europe is not going to 
solve the whole complex problem. We 
cannot and should not attempt to ab- 
sorb all of the thousands of refugees and 
victims of overpopulation in Europe. To 
my knowledge, no one has even sug- 
gested such a step. 

Our role as the leader of the free world 
demands of us only that we provide real 
leadership in working toward the reso- 
lution of this tragic situation. We are 
not expected to displace American 
workers and families from their jobs and 
homes. We are expected only to do our 
fair share to welcome only as many per- 
sons as our economy can properly absorb 
and our communities can properly as- 
Similate. I submit that when we have 
done this we can speak more convinc- 
ingly for freedom everywhere. In effect, 
we will have made a declaration of re- 
sponsibility of all nations to open their 
doors to new settlers in the interests of 
world peace. For, in the last analysis, it 
will take the cooperation of all nations 
to accomplish the goal of mass migration 
that is necessary to further the goal of 
the economic and political stability of 
the world today. The leadership which 
we can provide by the enactment of 
emergency legislation such as that pro- 
posed by President Eisenhower will be 
an inspiration to the rest of the world. 
It will deepen the faith of people every- 
where in the functioning of a free society. 
It will not only be of immense material 
aid to people who have come to expect 
little in the way of the comforts of life, 
but it will provide a great spiritual lift 
to both the immigrants and their kins- 


men they leave behind. It will do much 
to counteract the Communist propa- 
ganda that Americans are not inter- 
ested in peace but only in power. And 
finally, it will contribute to the pros- 
perity and self-respect of our own in- 
dividual citizens. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not see how we can 
longer postpone action on this vital leg- 
islation. Look at the policy facts alone. 
On the record this is a bipartisan meas- 
ure growing out of the national interest 
in the view of two Presidents: one a 
Democrat and the other a Republican. 
The need for such legislation was out- 
lined by Mr. Truman and established in 
the hearings held in the 82d Congress. 
Now, President Eisenhower, for substan- 
tially the same reasons, has called for 
prompt enactment of a similar measure. 
Plainly there is ro dilemma here as be- 
tween our own best interests and the best 
interests of our partners in the free 
world. Let us—and speedily—recognize 
that we are here identified with broad 
national policy that is above partisan- 
ship. Let us write the requested legis- 
lation into the law of the land without 
further delay. 


Resolution by Polish-American Citizens 
League of Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1953 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing resolution was unanimously 
adopted in the 32d annual convention of 
the Polish-American Citizens League of 
Pennsylvania, held on May 26 of this 
year at Philadelphia. 

The final paragraph of this resolution 


calls for action on the recommendations’ 


set out by the Katyn Forest Massacre 
Committee in its final report. The mem- 
bers of the Katyn Forest Massacre Com- 
mittee have been trying to secure a hear- 
ing since January on the resolution now 
pending in the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee. This resolution asks Con- 
gress to submit our testimony and find- 
ings to the United Nations: 


At the 32d annual convention of the 
Polish-American Citizens League of Penn- 
sylvania held May 26, 1953, at the Adelphia 
Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa., the following reso- 
lution was unanimously adopted by the as- 
sembled delegates: 

“Whereas the Katyn massacres have been 
recorded in history as the most demon-in- 
spired butchery ever to be perpetrated by 
the diabolical minds of men inspired by the 
lust for power but blinded to the virtues of 
justice and equality of men; and 

“Whereas the instigators of this black deed 
should be sought out, brought to the world 
bar of justice, and severely punished, by due 
process of law, in proportion to their partic- 
ipation in this insidious plot so that others 
committing such grievous misdeeds will be 
cognizant that punishment is inevitable; 
and 

“Whereas the fact that such a wholesale 
murder took place is a challenge to the ideals 
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of freedom loving countries everywhere and 
the most fitting answer is a definite denun- 
ciation of those who engaged in these evil 
deeds and that the deed itself is contrary 
to all the principles. of decency recognized 
from the early history of man; and 

“Whereas any man or group who take upon 
themselves the right to dispense with the 
lives of men in such a bloody, inhuman man- 
ner, then by the same token we who are dedi- 
cated to the principles of honor and justice 
to our fellow man, have the inexorable right 
and duty to impose punitive measures upon 
the foul perpetrators of these deeds; and be it 
finally 

“Resolved, That the league through its 
146 delegates present at this convention rep- 
resenting 41 organizations pays sterling trib- 
ute to the committee investigating the Katyn 
massacres for the work it has done thus far 
and it is the universal consensus of opinion 
of this convention that the work of this com- 
mittee should continue with unremitting 
fervor and energy to the end that all parties 
guilty of these deeds of demons should be 
punished in a manner so certain and decisive 
that no man hereafter shall be oblivious to 
the fact that whosoever shall take unto him- 
self the right to be a dispenser of death shall 
bring upon himself the wrath of mankind 
and punishment in such measure as to leave 
no conceivable doubt that no man can freely 
sway the destinies of men which are guided 
by an eternal being encompassing all man- 
kind and so far reaching in power and 
spiritual influence as to leave one in awe and 
admiration.” 

Respectfully submitted. 

JULIAN ZBYTHIEWSKI, 
Convention Chairman. 
EDWARD S. MANUSZAK, 
Chairman, 
Committee on Resolutions, 


Official List of Those Lost in Sinking of 
U. S. S. “Arizona” on December 7, 
1941, in Pearl Harbor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1953 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
list of those who lost their lives when 
the U. S. S. Arizona was sunk in Pearl 
Harbor on December 7, 1941, that is sub- 
mitted herewith for publication in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
has been provided through the courtesy 
of the Secretary of the Navy. The list, 
showing the name, rank, file number, and 
next of kin, is as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF THE Navy, 
Washington, April 27, 1953. 
Hon. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. FARRINGTON: This is in fur- 
ther reference to your letter of April 1, 1953, 
concerning a list of those who lost their lives 
when the U. S. S. Arizona was sunk in Pearl 
Harbor. 

In compliance with your request a photo- 
static copy of the list of those who lost their 
lives aboard the Arizona, together with the 
name and address of their next of kin, is for- 
warded for your information and future use. 

Sincerely yours, 


C. S. THOMAS, 
Acting Secretary of the Navy. 
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Baitleship Division 1 on board U. S. S. “Arizona” Dec. 7, 1941 


Name Rank File No, Next of kin 
Kidd, Isaac Campbell RADM.........| 5716 USN........_.. Mrs. Inez C. Kidd (wife) 31 College Ave., Annapolis, Md. 


Observation Squadron 1 on board U. S. S. “Arizona” Dec. 7, 1941 


Next of kin 
Williams, Laurence A ENS. 85934 USN R.. Mrs. R. B. Williams (mother), 304 West Church St., Oxford, Ohio. 
U. S. S. Arizona, Dec. 7, 1941 
Next of kin 


Zehn Miles Brooks (father), 7545 12th Ave. Aw. Seattle, N 
Mrs. Edyth M, Carter (wile), 4507 Elizabeth St., Bell, Calif, Calif. 
—— ies Cloues (mother), Warner, N. H. 
Lillian Cole (mother) 2674 Franklin Blvd., Sacramento, Calif. 
Mrs, Barbara Crowley (wife), 404 Gillett Ave., Waukegan, Til, 
Mrs. Kathryn Emery (mother) 3811 Howe St., Oakland, Oait, 
Mrs. Gretta Evans (wife), 4123 Lakeshore Ave., Oakland, C 
Mrs, Marian French (wife), 1728 20th St. NW., ington, D D. o. 
Philip John Gazecki (father), 547 Ist St., Menasha, W 
Mr. and Mrs. E. Gosselin 200 Richards 8 t. (parents), Follet, m, 
Me and Mrs. L. J. Halloran (parents), 3311 21 1000 St., Cleveland, Ohio, 
r. Tracy Haverfield (father), 618 North Water richsville, Ohio. 
Mis. Hocuoine Hollis (wife), 608 Avon Rd., West Palm Beach „ Fla. 
Mrs. Marie A, Janz (wife), 3637 Arizona St., San Diego, Gal 
Mrs. Natalie Johnson (wife), eal Ala. 
Mrs. Susie B. Jones (mother), Box 1088 Elm. St., Tallulah, La. 
‘ Robert N. King, Sr. (father), 112 East 74th St., New York, N. V. 
28860 UN 9 B. Kirkpatrick (wife), 330 West Lockwood Ave. , Apartment 304, Webster Grove, 


Lake, John Ervin, Jr 87160 8 wee Dorothy Badger (wife), 521 West Alta Ave. pened). San Pedro, Calif, 
NR. Zanno Leopold (father) 1642 Spring Dr., Louisville, K; 
ames O. Lomax (father), R. F. D, No. 4, Broken Bow, ' Nebr. 
Mra Glenola Manlove wile), 152 South Pine St., Orange, Calif. 
Benjamin Mars! 
Me nna clung mother New Horene, rt 


Rechung, Harvey Manford.. 


Frank K. 85 158 Clark St., Bonner Springs, Kans. 
Mrs. Lillian O' Weill (mother), panog Rd., Glenbrook, Conn. 
—— Ethel Register (wife), 1402 8th St., Co: 0, Calif. 

rs, Sarah Sanders (wife); 319 East Tih St., New York, N. Y. 
Metier 8. Savage (father), 1408 Emerson Ave. „ Mon 
Mrs. Josephine L. Smith (wife) 2514 Gosnold Ave., "Norfolk, Va. 
Mrs. Beaulah Smith (mother), Box 16, Albert, Okla, 
Mrs. Jeris Uhrenholdt 8 Hay is. 
Mrs. Marguerite Van ya kenburgh (wife), 1035 Star Park, Coronado, Calif. 
O. M. Weeden (father), 1031 Post St. San Francisco, Calif. 
Ulmont Whitehead father, 208 New ‘Britain Ave., Hartford, Conn.; Mrs. Helen Whitehead 

(mother), care of Hubbard, ga Route No. 1 , Corvallis, Greg. 
Mrs. Daisy Wilson (wife), vont Kansas St. , Calif, 
n Adolf Winter (father), 4 N 0. Bora 301, 5 Wash. 
George A. Wolf (father), 1501 Lith Ave., ‘Altoona, Pa. 

Young, Eric Reed is 85004 US N.. Prof. James R. pene thea 122 Maple St., Reno, Nev. 


Olsen, Edward Kern 

O'Neill, William Tenne Jr. 
Register, Paul James 
Sanders, Eugene Thomas 
ain H „Walter Samuel, Jr. 


Weeden, Carl Alfred 
Whitehead, Ulmont Irving, Jr.. 


ENLISTED 4 
Aaron, Hubert E O 3468621 1 E Alfred A. Aaron (father), Route ox 153, Texarkana, Ark. 
Abercrombie, Samuel PERUAN Richard Abercrombie ( other) ett, ‘Tex. 
Adams, Robert Franklin 8 Mrs. Connie Adams (mother), dareu, 
Adkison, James Dillon 1 Edward Adkison, Sr. (father), 1914 18th EA Tupbock, Te 
Mrs. Rose Aguirre (mother), 2014 ‘eagar den Lane Alanha Calif. 


Aguirre, Reyner Aceves. 
Aguon, Gregorio San N 


(pai $ 
A , Richard Jame: James D. Ahern (father), 6617 esper Ave., Van Nuys, Calif. 


Mrs. Marie 898 W Ate) 285 S Ave., Long Beach, Calif. 
Mr. Calvin Albright ( ), B 
Charles Alexander (father), fea 


— 3686498 USN 
Allen, Robert Lee Jacob C. Allen (father), Roseburg, 8 
Allen, William Clayborn. 2 X Mrs, Margaret Allen (wifey, 1240 40 Magnolia, Long Beach, Calif. 
Allen, William Lewis USN Mrs, ae Allen (wife), §01 Western Union Bldg. Houston, Tex, 
Alley, Jay Edgar. Mrs. Patsy Alley (mother), Route No. 3, Mooresville, N. O. 
Allison, Andrew K. Arthur L, Allison (father), te No. 1, Steele, oe 
Allison, J. T.. Arthur L, Allison (father), Route No. 1, Steele, 
Alten, Ernest Mathew. Mrs, Bernice Alten (mother), 2755 Vallecito Fl., 'Onkland, Calif. 
Amon, Frederick Purdy - f Mrs. Nola Amon (mother), 36 North Poate, Niles, M 
Anderberg, William Robert. 20. 3934308 USN. Anton A. Anderberg (father), 10224 N. Tioga Ave., Portland 
Anderson, Charles Titus. Charles 8. Anderson amane 625 North Main St., "Elsinore, oan” 


Edwin S. Anderson (father), Dilworth, Minn. 

William H. Anderson (father), 319 Pittock Block, les poor 8 

Mrs. Mary Chamberlain (mother), 11209 La ogy Se 

Mrs. Hannah Amundson (mother), 316 N: sch St., Grand Forks i N. Dak. 

Jonas M. Anderson (father), 2431 Hale St., Norfolk, 

James 5 Sr. (father), care of Marie em Postmaster, Jordan Valley, Oreg. 


Kansas 
Homer G. se (father), 162 62 South, ala St., St. * Dron Vt. 
Va. 
Mrs. Joan Anthony (wile) 5 — East 11th St., Long Beach, Calif. 
Mary Margaret Aplin (lle „3711 47th St., San Diego, Calif. 
Apple, Robert William_.... Rose Marie Apple (mother), 411 11th Ave., Sterling, III. 
Aprea, Frank Anthony. Co --| Joseph Aprea (father), 753 G 
n T . mec 3599773 USN. John T. Arledge (father), Box 29, Route No. 1, Vinton, La. 


1 Posthumous, 


Anderson, Howard Taise 
Anderson, Irwin Corin 


Anderson, Robert Adair 
Andrews, Brainerd Wells. 
Angle, Earnest Hersca 
Anthony, Glenn Samuel 
Aplin, James Raymond... 
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U. S. S. Arizona,“ Dec. 7, 1941—Continued 


Next oſ kin 
ENLIsTeD—continued 

Arnaud, Achilles. A POC. anncencasen= 2746243 USN ........-| Cantwell J. Arnaud (father), Route No. 1, Arnaudville, La. 
Arnold, Claude Duran, Ir SN. Claude D TATON Sr. (father), 617 Mill St., Lake Charles, La. 
Arnold, Thell (n) ...------------------- Se; 3466959 USN 8 ld (brother), Route = 1, Alma, Ark. 
Arrant, John Anderson = SN John C. Arrant ker Homestead 
Arvidson, Carl Harry N Mrs. Corrine Arvidson gri), 15 E Way, penat; Wash, 
Ashmore, Wilburn James. 820. William A. Ashmore (father Box 55 AL Elizabeth, La, 
Atkins, Gerald Arthur. SN Bernard B. Atkins (father), Gothe 
Austin, Laverne Alfred... J ERSEN O. Austin 8 p e N; N. W 
Autry, Eligah T., Jr.. E. T. Autry (father), Box 708. Armariud, Tex. 
Aves, Willard Charles 8 Charles Aves tates), E Kingston, III. 
Aydell, Miller Xavier. Austin X. Aydell (father), French Settlement, La, 
Ayers, Dee Cumpie_ x JSN Mrs. Nannie Wood (mother), Box 58, Terrell, Tex, 
Badilla, Manuel Do Mrs. Sally Johnson (mother), 1217 Ohio St., Long Beach, Calif. 
Baird, Billy Byron. 7 Mrs. Verna Baird (mother), 111 Main St., Monticello, Ind. 
Bajorims h. Joseph Bajorims (father), 309 East 14th St., Chicago Heights, III. 
Bull, —T—T E SE Sot Sy ae Ne W. W. Ball (father), Fredericksburg, Towa. 
B: nn Musge S) Jobn L. Bandy (father), Waynesville, Mo, 
Bangert, John Henry 3 John H. Bangert (father), 4358 North Franklin St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
B 82e. 5 Mrs. Eula Bardon (mother), Box 345, Bixby, Ok la. 
Barker, Loren Joe Joseph M. Barker (father), Keosauqua, Iowa. 
Barner, Walter Rax Robert S. Barner (lather), 1707 5 — Falls, Tex. 
Barnes, Charles Edward Carter Barnes (father), Box 192, Senath 
Barnett, William Thermon- William A. Barnett (fathor), El Paso, rE 
Bartlett, Paul Clement Heni. Bartlett — — Route No. 3 — ton Tex. 


.. ̃ — S a Staniey Bator then. ô Maple St., New Mills, N. V. i 
Bauer, Harold Walter R. Bauer (wife), 1337 renee a jogo Kans. 
Beaumont, James Ammon J hn O Beaumont (father) 1 Tex. 

Beck, George John Beck (father), 2635 to, 3 Ange me ‘a 

Becker, Marvin Otto Becker (father), ar cag rae x 

Becker, W: W. F. Becker boa erie Nekoma, 


Henry C. Bedford (father), nation Route No. 5, Cynthiana, Ky. 
William H. Beerman ache, Route No. 1, Tieton, Wash, 
Mrs. Letis E. Beggs (wife), Bessville, Mo. 


} Ira N. Bell (father), 128 Ruth St., Decatur, Ill, 
boy Richard Le Rox. 82e.. 5 J8? Wayne L. Bell — father), 6137 Carpenter Ave., North Hollywood, Calif. 
Bellam ISN Mrs. Velma Be y (wife), 1430 P Myrtle Ave., Long Beach, Calif. 
Benfo! Mrs. Bernice C. Benford (wife), 605 Magnolia Ave., Long Beach, Calif. 
Bennett, William Edm } SN. Wiliam E. Bennett (father), 202 West Jefferson St., Anna, III. 
i Jolin Benson (father), post office, New Castle, Ala. 
Bergin, Roger Josh Austin F. Bergin (father), Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, Canada. 
Berkanski, Albert Char! N Michael Berkanski (father), 130 South Fine St., Mount . Pa. 
ard 3283968 Henry L. Bernard (fai , 103 Wakeman Ave., Grafton, 
Berry, Gordon Eugen F N. Mrs. Edith Boulden (mother), Bayfield, Colo. 
Berry, James Winford 75 George C. Berry (father), Box 734. Zan No, 1, Sylvania, Ohio, 
Bersch, Arthur Anthony. 2 US. Edward C. Bersch (father), 314 Cedar St. Muscatine, Iowa. 
ws 2e. G. A. Bertie, Sr. (father), 721½ East Portland St., Phoenix, Ariz. 
Bibby, Char! Henry Bibby (father), Box 16, Littleton, A 
Sherry Lee Bickel (child), care of Mrs. Mary E. Bickel, Potter, Nebr. 
Dale Deen -| Bert H. Bicknell (father), Route No. 2, Box 288, Rochester, ‘ash, 
Bircher, Frederick Robert NR George Birener (father), 221 hg eens. Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Birdseli, Rayon Delois- Roy Birdsell (father), Kolco 
Birge, George Albe h Albert B. Birge (father), 1286 12 Tsy St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Bishop, Grover Barron.. 7 N. Mrs. Johnnie Bishop (wife), Ladonia, Tex. 
F. John Wesley Bishop (father), Route No. 3 Albertville, Ala. 
Bishop, NR. Mrs. Sarpan B (mother) 308 Linden St., Moorestown, N.J. 
William H. Blais (father), 2052 Harrison Ave., Bronx, N. Y. 
Blake, James Monroe Fa 3374136 US N. Harmon M. Blake (father), 402 Main St., Rolla, Mo. 
Blanchard, Albert Richard. 3286188 USN__....._| Mrs. Anna B. Speck (mother), 739 Margaret St., St. Paul, Minn, 
Blankenship, ‘Theron Andrew. 2724152 USN vaan Blankenship (father), Route No. 3, Hartselle, Ala, 
Blanton, Atticus Lee USN nna Blanton (mother), Lady Lake, 


Blieffert, Richmond Frederick t 8N Cari Riegert father), Route No. 2, Foret Orehard, Wash. 
1 i: USN rn Gibbons Block (father), Belen, N 


pT. 

Charles J. Bolling (father), 219 North 15th St., Van Buren, Ark. 

Mrs. Francis Bolling (mother), West Prestonsburg, Ky. 

Mrs. Mabel Bonebrake (mother), 1009 Broadway, Concordia, Kans, 

Mrs. Dorothy Bonfiglio (wife), 118 Cooper St., 8 N. Y. 

Mrs. Mamie h ia (aunt), 211 Ellis St., Augusta, G 

* MM Mrs. Evelyn M . — (wife), 1026 West 20th St., San Pedro, Calif. 
George Borovich (lat , 823 7th St., Hollister, Calif, 

Clarence A. Bosle: (father ae — St., Sioux bg Ra Iowa. 


James Boviall (father), R. No. 2., Delaven, W 
Bowman, Howard Alto 82e r. Dennis Bowman (father), 192 7th Ave., Coon b Rapids, Iowa. 
Boyd, Charles Andrew. 2723048 USN Charles N. Boyd (father), Route No. 2, Midland City, Ala. 
Boydstun, D Jaspe: 5 James J. Boydstun (father), 3061 Hale, Fort Worth, Tex. 
Boydstun, R. L. 5 Edgar Boydstun (father), 2803 Lula, Fort Worth, ‘Tex 
Brabbzson M 5 $ Oran M. Brabbzson (father), Lancaster St., East Meadow, Long Island, N. Y. 


Daniel Bradley (father), Paw Paw, III. 
pacer Brakke (father), 5528 Wallingford Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
Bridges (father), York Route, Crossville, Tenn, 
5 E. Bridges (father), 303 North Pruett St., Paragould, Ark, 
hee Jennie Bridie (mother), Colfax, Iowa. 
Mrs. Angela Cervetto (mother), 3 127 Romie Lane, Salinas, Calif. 
Mrs. Franklin St., San Feno, Calif. 
William Broadhead (ather), Route No. 1, Billingsley, A 
Foster C. Brock (father), Rural Route No. 1, London, ke 
Walter D. Bromley (father), 2 — No. 6, Box 381, Tacoma, Wash. 
Walter D. ——.— (father), Route No. 6, Box 381, Tacoma, Wash. 
Mrs. Lula N. Brown (mother), 4010 South Yukon St., Tules, Okla. 
Ottis I. Brooner (father), Dal 
Mrs. Pernas Jaco (sister), 22 West St., Apartment No. 1, Rutland, Vt. 
FS 139 North Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif, 
, Rural Route No. 1, Richland, Kans. 
Fred Brown (father), 1407 9th St., Baker, Greg. 
will aes i Kanan (mother), Route No. > Box 128, — Calif, 


uad. 4 Jack 
obert Emile.. by EASE 


3115162 UN. 
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U. S. S. “Arizona,” Dec. 7, 1941 —-Continued 


Next oſ kin 


ENLISTED—continued 


Otto N Buhr (father), 820 North zm =~ Raton, N. Mex. 
Samuel A. Bobb (guardian), » Wapakoneta, Ohio. 
Hasty 5 S. Burdette (father), 305 Clinton! ee 

Mrs. Elizabeth Burke (wife), Post Office Box 390, Peseta. i Tex. 


Clarence Busick (father), Rural Route No. 1 , Galloway, Ohio. 
Mrs. Lillie Cutice (mother), Box 136, Route No. 4, Sno omish, Wash, 
James Roscoe Butler (father), 746 Arkansas Ave., ‘San An nio, Tex. 
Arthur B. Tyrd (father), Box 742, Kingsport, Tenn 
Frank Cabay (arben 512 Henderson Ave., Joliet, In. 
Richard Esh Cade (father), 2727 Grove St., Bellingham, Wash, 
Charles Caldwell, Sr. (father), Grand AVe., Milan, M 
Mrs. R. J. Catlett (sister), 3333 Gaylord St., Denver, Colo. 
Benjamin Camden (father), 408 East Ist, or Box 530, Drumright, Okla, 
Emest Clayton Camm (father), Haren, Ar) 
Mrs. Maria Campa (mother), 520 East 24th St., National City, Calif. 
Ezra A. Campbell (father), Mes A se Los Angeles, Calif. 
Mrs. * Ca e (moti ro, Ohio. 
Mrs. p ratno err 1 Aber 5 Bird. Roosevelt, N. Y. 
v Mrs. Dat Carlisle (wife), 1501 Patterson St., A La. 
3 Kae Raymond Carlson (father), 16 St. Regis Ave., orwich, Conn. 
Seen Fac. N Oscar W. Carmack (father), Bayfield, Colo. 

S Mrs. Dorothy Carpenter (wife) poue No. 1, Box 179, aor Va. 
Pat Calvin Carroll (lather), K. F. D. No. 1, St. Pauls, 
Fred 8 Carter (father), 1636 Fern St. „San Diego, Cai 
George Casey (father), 7810 5th St. NE., Seattle, 
Mrs. Alice B. Casilan (wife), 264 West 22d St. Apt, 1 5 New York, N. Y. 
Earl Leonard coke (father), 1321 West 5th St., Port Angeles, Wash. 
Claude Castle father), 212 H nina, 1d, Denion, Tes. Tex, 


Mrs. Eleanor Chace he 737 cinta: Aven Long Beach, Calif. 
er 


Charles Sear (fath Rena ont 
š * Mrs. Elizabeth Chadwick (wife), 4023 cos Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
— 81 3722122 USN Henry W. Chapman (father), Mitchell, N 

Mrs. Lilliam Charlton (wife), 587 22d St., San Pedro, Calif. 
Chernucha e Gregory. 2239108 U Harasim Chernucha (father), | 60 Northridge Ave., North Merrick, N. V. 
Chester, Edward LESS S Kenneth J. Chester ne) 3510 Wyandotte Ave, Kansas City, Kans, 
Christensen, Elmer Emil 3684239 USN. Olaf W. Christensen (father), Buffalo, Wyo. 
Christensen, Loyd Raymond. 8 Carl M. Christensen (ath ather), Route No. 1, ‘Alda, Nebr. 
Christiansen, Edward Lee 3421828 USN.— Carl Christiansen (ia 318 East Sycamore St., Columbus, Kans. 
Cihlar, Lawrence John 3286065 USN.— Mrs, J. Ae Ciblar quoter 80. New Prague, 
Clark, George Francis. 3372619 USN. Clarence Clark (father), 1268 South Ue ll St., T m. 

3761530 USN ..-- Joe Gurt (father) 5 No. 2, Box 193, Selma, Calif. 
A 2744917 USN.— Mrs, Ollie Clark 5 

Clark, Robert William, Ir. 2342821 USN. Robert we Clark (father), General Delivery, Pleasantville, Pa. 
Clarke, Robert Eugene Sl 3421859 USN... George W. Clarke (ather) d 1221 arapay St., Great Bend, Kans, 
Clash, Donald F 3001956 US Daniel Clash 0 0 ve! Kenitwort ap 85 Detroit, NI 

Raymond . — *. — ther), 2415 East 2d t., Lon Beach, Ca lif. 8 
Clemmens, Claude Albert. Mrs, Ella Hen cks (sister), care of 8 Giastow, OCG cc Simp fe 2812, Blackwell, Okla, 
Clift, Ray Emerson Co Mrs. Golda I. Clift (mother), 3522 City, 
Clough Miss Helen Clough (sister), 2958 58 Dudley St., Lincoln, Ne ébr. 
Cobb, Miss Alicia Childress (sister), care of O. C. MeCrackin, 921 Melba St., Dallas, Tex. 
Co e 3372633 USN Mrs. Francis Coburn (mother), Rural Route No. 8, Box 525 Tulsa, Okla, 
Cockrum, aan Earl. Charles T. Cockrum ( ott) 512 e "a 5 Se moar, eg 
Coffin, Robert. SF 3c N Daniel J. Coffin (father), 05 Sou , Yakima, W. 
Coffman, Marshall Herman. 4 Mrs. Callie Boals 915 North yee St., Fort Wayne Ind. 
Colegrove, Willett Stillman 8 . Willett Colegrove mat) eSt N 3 Station, Ke: v York ash, 
Collier, John.. “Edward Collier AN Elmont, Long Island, 8 05 ork City, N. Y. 
Collier, Linald Linald L. Collier ows cad 214 a aaa alveston, 
Collins, Austin Lon Collins ate bree, ky. 
Collins, Billy Murl s Oscar M. Collins (father), 233 Williams St Barstow, Calif. 
Conlin, Bernard 2c. Mrs. Rosa Conlin oka 616 East Grand Ave., Decatur, III. 
Conlin, James Lee Mrs. Rosa Conlin (mother), 516 East Grand Ave., Decatur, III. 


Mrs, Geraldine Connelly (wife), 1230 East 4th St., Long Beach, Calif. 
Co Homer M. Conrad, Sr. (father), 1147 Bedford Ave. SW., Canton, Ohio. 
Conrad, Robert Frank. 20. 3823823 USN Clarence W. Conrad (father), 3010 Moore 75 Venice, Calif. 
20. Mrs. Irene Conrad (wife), 1036 Stockton, L; ba ‘ood, Calif. i 
very, 


Coo} Mrs. Helen Cooper (wife), care of General Alsta Court, Miami Beach, Calif. 
Cooper, Kenneth Erven... Mrs. F. C. Firanzi (mother), Box No. 6, Casmalia, Calif. 
Cc John Corcoran (father), 4062 97th St., Corona, N. V. 
Corey, Sivia Irma Corey (wife; J. 2058 5th Ave. West, Seattle, gah, 
Corneli Fred W. Cornelius ells (father), J Route No. 3, Lubbock, 
Corning, Russell Mrs. Roberta Coating mother), 1275 Columbine St., 5 Colo. 
Coulter, Arthur Lee Thomas ii Coulter 15 ther), Jefferson, Okla. 
Cowan, William... William F. Cowan (father), 2708 Olive St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Cowden, Joel Bemen— ant Mrs. Alma S. Jepson (mother), 574 East lach St., Eugene, Oreg. 
Cox, Gerald Clinton.. Nat Cox (father), 417 15th Ave., East Moline, il. 
Cox, W Mrs. Leona Cox (mother), Har Ky. 
Craft Mrs. May Soule (mother), Genes Delivery, Hoskins, Oreg, 
Crawley, W. Mrs, Mamie Croddy (mother), Clarksburg, ind. 

remeens, Lo’ Stephen I. Cremeens (father), Ist and 19th Sts., Yuma, Ariz, 
Criscuolo, Michael 2⁰ Antonio Criscuolo (father), 1179 5th St., Monterey, Calif. 

ell, ‘Wilfred John Carris Criswell (father), Brook, 


d. 
Miss Juanita Crowe (sister), Masonic Home, St. Matthews, Ky. 


mame: Cecil Thomas. 
Mrs. Aletha Sars Wire ras 133 N. W. 18th Ave., Portland, 


Curry, William Joseph. 
Curtis, Lloyd B. 
Curtis, Lyle Carl 


Maurice B. Curtis ), Rural Route No. 2, Green Ridge, Mo. 
Ralph G. Curtis 1 Glidden, W. is. 
Mrs. Josephine Stamas (mother) 1537 Yale St., Santa Monica, Calif. 
Mrs, Josephine Sgt mother), 217 West Iron St., Bessemer, Mich, 
— rote Czarnecki (father), 2352 lark Drive, Jackson, Mich. 

Sophia Czekajski (mother), 6479 Debuel, Detroit, Mich, 
William Dahtheimer (father), Rogers, M inn. 
Mrs. Hazel L. Daniel coe: 108 East Lewis St., Livingston, Mont. 
John Danik (father), 704 Amiherest St., Akron, ohio, 
Darch, Phillip Zane Phillip J. Darch (father), 43 Irving St., Watertown, 
Daugherty, Paul Eugene 279655 Lawrence Daugherty (father), 411 East Tiffin St., Heston Ohio. 
Davis, Milton Henry Sie. Walter Davis (foster father), 100 Lincoln St., Holton, 
Davis, Murle Melvin. Raymond T. Davis (father), 537 Wherle Ave., Newark, Ohio. 
Harold E. Davis (father), Route No. 1, Albany, Oreg. 
Mrs. Gertrude M. Davis 1 Maine Ave. Long Beach, Calif. 


Danik, Andrew Joseph.. 


Davis, Walter Mindred. ee Clarence pee (father), R No. 5, Fulton, 

Day, William John. 20 William F. Day (father), 4100 Aurora Ave. cn yai 

Dean, Lyle Bernard CX 3421716 USN- ooe Mrs. Effie Dean in (mother), 132 Pine St. 

De Armoun, Donald Edwin 59465 US Mrs. Rose De Armoun (mo ther), 3043 Wash gton en, 0, Calif. 


Decastro, Vicente BEERS r Mrs, Juana Guitterz (mother), Batangas, Philippine Islan 
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ENIISTED- continued 
Deritis, Russell Edwin 3858662 UN. Aldon 1 — . —. — = “i Tacoma, Wash. 
Dewitt, John James Co: 3468081 USN__....--| Onley Dewitt aaner 
Dial, John Buchanan. 2744913 USN_.......| C. C. Dial (fa ISM iss. 
Dick, COT G: MOR — Mrs. Charlotte Dick a. 236 Bast = t., Long Beach, Calif. 
Dine, John George enry Dine nya? ca resno, Calif. 
Dineen, Robert Joseph. 2342463 USN John 3 J. Dineen = eth 100 W. = 1 e Pa. 
Dobey, Milton Paul, Jr- p Sr . (father), 1340 Witter St., Houston, Tex. 
y, George a 155 s Brewer (mother), care of R. Doherty, Route 1, Box 489-C, Ramona Ave., 
— 5 
Doherty, John Albert. tn b. D. Brewer (mother), 434 Ramona Ave., Monterey, Calif. 
Donohue, Ned Burton. — . —.— Donohue (father), ns, 
Dority, John Monroe. = Mrs, Loretta Heintz (mother), 1002 Telegraph Rd., Santa Fe Springs, Calif, 
1 — , Ralph Mrs, Edward Cress {sister}, 6: 62 Randolph St., Springfield, Mass, 
Doyle, Wand a — Mr. Hardin Doyle (father), K 
Driver, Bill Eugene Driver (father), 205034 Nadeau, os Angeles, Calif. 
Louis Felix Thomas I.. Ducrest (father), B. 
Duke, Robert Edw: Mrs, Nellie I. Duke (wife), 2210 West Ute Long Beach, Calif. 
Dullum, Jerald Fraser 3c. N Eugene H. Dullum ( ather), 513 East Clark St., East Helena, Mont. 
Dunaway, Kenneth Leroy. 3e. John W. Dunaway (father), 1810 South Main, f Blnckwell, Okla. 
Dunham, Elmer M 3760901 US Mr. Robert Dunham (father), 607 Bond St., Fresno, Calif. 
Dupree, Arthur Joseph F 3423050 USN Mr. David J. Dupree (father), ae No. 2 St Joseph, Mo. 
Durham, William Teasdale. Mr. Edward D — — 1 R. F. D. 1, Pittsboro, N.C. 
Dvorak, Alvin Albert. Mae Casper Heaser (guardian), 721 15th Ave. SE., Minneapolis, Minn. 
F. 3563672 USN. James Leslie Eaton Fal, 406 Chickasaw, ‘Bartlesville, Okla. 


Mrs. Florence Ebel (wife) 11544 13th St., Long Beach, Calif. 
Mrs. Clara Eberhart (mother), 52814 South = St., "Mankato, Minn. 


William Echternkamp (father), 2 — Office Box 85, Sy Soran Wash, 
Mrs. B. B. Wing Gain: 3 South S ring St., Concord 
yt se He Eernisse (wife), 460 . — Karn Ast? » Bast Los toa, i “es, Calif. 


Mr. Ste a ‘Embrey (father) Hone 2, Box 138. 1116 Delmonte Ave., Salinas, Calif, 
Mr. Carl C. Emery (father), R. F. D. No. 25 Dak. 
0 ), R. F. D. No. 2, Bedford, ind, 
Mr. Carl S. Enger (father), 8101 Lyndale Ave. South, Minneapolis, Minn, 
Mr. Sam Erickson (father), Route No. 4, Snohomish, Wash. 
Mrs. Lois Erwin (mother) 150 North Milam St., San Benito, Tex. 
Mr. George . (father), 1008 8 St., San Angelo, Tex. 


ther), 
Mr. Glen Estes ( father) ‘Genera it Delivery, 1 Freer, Tex. 
Mrs, Elizabeth ley (mother Sacramento, Calif. 
Isaac W. Etchason (father), og 46, Sycamore St., Flora, III. 
Henry J. Eulberg (father), Garnsville, Iowa 
James S. Evans — ah North 1 Delaware Ave., Springfield, Mo. 
3 1 ee Fillmore, II 
Mrs. Eliza E land (mother) Gins, Idaho. 
Mrs. 8 0 Ewell (wife), 9709 Maie Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Joe D, Ayd (oann; 623 North New Jersey, he Ind, 
Mrs. Laonis Allis (wife), 2859 F St., San Diego, Calif. 
Mrs. Mary e mother r), R. R. No. 1, Welch, Okla. 
Rockwood, Tenn. 
Mr. Enrique Fogurgur 1 at Lot No. 3027, Sinajana, Guam. 
John R. Fess (in Ave., Ti a 
Burt G. Hoffman ( (uncie), 2 West End Ave., New * ork, N. Y. 
Mrs. Mary Fields (mother), P. O. Box 492, Quincy, , Fla. 
Raymond R. Fife (father), 102 Brotherton St, Corona, Calif. 
Mrs, Lydia Filkins (mother), 2350 West 7th St., st. Paul, Minn. 
a Edith Shrope (mother), 1247 Columbia st, San Diego, Calif, 


Leslie Edward Fischer (father), P. O. Box 231, Duration, Dormitories, Bremerton, Wash. 

Fisher, Delbe Floyd Delbert Fisher (father), 700 Bradley St., Laramie, Wyo. 
Fisher, James Anderson erson P. Fisher (father), Empo: 
Fisher, Robert Ray Ray S. Fisher (father), 3219 "Filbert | 85 “Oaktand, Calif. 
Fisk, Charles Porter 8 Mrs. Agnes Fis! (mother); 821 West 4th St., Long Beach, Calif. 
Fitch, Simon 3600729 USN An itch (father), 4523 Inker St., Houston, Tex. 
Fitzsimmons, Eugene F3c. hard Fitzsimmons (father), 713 Gates, Aurora, Ili. 
Flannery, James Lowell... N ieee Flannery (father), — — Jackson Ave., Portsmouth, Ohio. 
Floege, Frank Norman SN. John Russell (guardian), 1120 East Grove St., Bloomington, III. 

lory, Max Edward * Elmer D. Flory (father), R. F. D. No. 1, Bloomfiel d, Ind. 
Fones, George Everett. 2563238 USN - Mrs. Waida Fones (mother), 1620 Massachusetts Ave. SE. Washington, D. O. 
Ford, Jack C aes 3822339 USN Alfred J. Ford (father), 1156D lith St., Santa Monica, Calif. 


Ford, Wiliam Walker.. 2 —.— Eula Evans (mother), Box 572, Independence, Ky. 

F er Lee Mrs. Sarah Foreman (mother), Rural Rout Steal No. 2, Delphia, Ind. 

Fortenberry, Alvie Charles. Archie Fortenberry (father), Magnolia, 

Fowler, George Partne Nance G. Fowler (father), 213 North Crise Mart, Tex. 

Frank, LeRoy George Roy E. Frank (father), Harrisburg, 

Frederick, Charles Donald. Severin Frederick (ater, 3 312 Selin Sk. 8 St., Abbeville, La. 
A —.— e Free (daughter), opting Tex 


Mrs. V, Sanguinatti (mo „34 Arroyo, Fairfax, Calif. 
Mrs. Vine Jones (mother), 356 17th Ave., Longview, Wash. 


„Ralph Martin 3e. 8 William Gaultney (father), 8 III. 
Geb t, Kenneth Edward.. Anthony Gebhardt (fat 5 4 Da 
Geer, Kenneth Floyd Ray V. Geer (father), 1618 25362 d Ave., Hynes, C: Jallf. 
Geise, M Frederick. 2 ji N Mrs. Ruth Cox (mother), H Hotel Brani; an, 209-11 State St., Beloit, Wis. 
3 EE 

3 rs. n (mo s o Route, care o atterso ion, Tex. 

Gibson, Biliy Edwin -| 3423354 US Mrs. ©, Gibson 0.85 Box 9, Alderson. W. Va. 10 * 
Giesen, Karl Anthony 3212375 USN. Mrs. H. Giesen 5 hiek Ave., Decoran, Iowa. 
Giovenasso, 1 Michael Jamies. 2099123 VSN- George Gove az (tery 4i hoa en 

. ovenazzo vache 1 t., Silv, 
Givens, Harold Reuben 3933528 U Reuben Gixens a 


use, Mo. 
Gobbin, Angelo =| Margarite Goblin (wil (wit), 4120 — 15th St., Long Beach, Calif, 
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ENLISTED—continued Ps WARY De ad aras 
Goff, Wiley Coy SAFES AEE! 118 3565514 US N. ---| William F. Goff (father), Lamont, Okla. 
Gomez, Edward, Ir 3721616 USN. Edward Gomer, Sr. (father), 1990 South Huron St., Denver, Colo, 
Good, Leland maaan 3374165 USN. Almon Good (father), Wayne City, II 
Goodwin, William Arthüir 3721696 USN. Mary Campbell (grandmother) iar West 30th St., Denver, Colo, 
Gordon, eter Charles, Jr_..--.--------- 1 3721222 USN- Pete Gordon (father), Morley, Colo. 
Gosse! 2 di Joseph Adjutor Alfred 2124357 eae A. Gosselin (mother), 65 Maple St., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Gould ee 6 Fae 847 USN. . — Gould (father), 1221 North &th th Sto me field, III. 
Gove, Ru es G ²˙ —A— BiG remiannalaopes 3760926 US 1 8 ore (father), 6932 Lackwood aklan d, Calif. 
Granger, Raymond Edward Ege. 3214916 USN. Mrs. Hazel 1 r (mother), 2220 Des Vibe ines St., bes Moines, Iowa. 
Grant, Lawrence Everett 30. 3372552 USN. Harry Grant (father), 2333 Tennessee Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Gray, Albert James 22S Mrs. Florence Gra; (mother), Route pes 1, Anacortes, Wash. 


Edward E. Gray ( pea Wheelin: 
oe 38220 William Gray (father), 1304 East inh se St., Long Beach, Calif. 
Berry Green (father), Route No. 1, Pauld cj Lang ee 


Gray, Lawrence Moore 
Gray, William 3 R 
Green, Glen Hubert 


ZA 


Greenfield, Carroll Gine.. Hansford Greenfield (father) 604 Ist ate Silverton, “Ore 

Grillin, Reese Olin John R. Griffin (father), R. F. D „Box 197A; Dickinson, Tex, 
Griffiths, Robert Alfred aaah Griffiths (father) 4068 Towa TA San Diego, Calif. 

Grissinger, Robert Berxle H: Grissinger (father), 837 Chicago Ave., Savanna, ni, 


Edith Grosnickle 8 611 West 5th St. Econe, Mes 

F Cathe D wis Bakr See North H Calif. 
unner Grundstrom (father 2 ve. , Nor wood, 

Mrs. Anna I, Gurley (wi Karnak zi phig: olly s 

Mrs, Earl Haas (uncle), 9 — ea 

Joseph Haden (father), Ashland, Kans, 

Charles Haffner (father), General Delivery, 1 lag os Browning, III 

Mrs. Anna Haines (mother), 4023 Del lego, 

Bruce Hall (father), General Delivery, "Roland Ark. 

Margaret Hamilton (wife), 502 Es Ave., ‘Bremerton „Wash, 

Hamilton, Edwin Carrell.. Charles Hamilton herz. 1221 3 Apt. No. 40, Denver, Colo, 

Hamilton, William Holman Eugene Hamilton (father), Box 414 Oklahoma City, Okla 

Hammerud, George Winston. George Hammerud (father), Post Office Box 267, Valle e City, N. Dak, 

Hampton, ayer U on Willie Hampton (father), 1 9 —.— Kans, 

Hampton, Ted “H”, Jr Ted Hampton Sr. (father), 811 East Broadway, Seminole, Okla. 

Hampton, Walter Lewis. Mrs. Jane Hampton (wife), 2167 East Oakdale St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hanna, David Darling. Stella Hanna (mother) General Delivery, Groesbeck 

Hansen, Carlyle B. Hyrun Hansen (father) 834 Windsor St., Salt Lake ‘ity, Utah, 

Hansen, Harvey ao Hartvig Hansen (father), 1921 8 St., Racine W 


Grosnickle, Warren Wiblert. 


Hamilton, Clarence James. 


Hanzel, Edward Joseph. John Hanzel (father), New Prague, Minn. 
Hardin, Charles Eugene Charles Hardin (father), 311 W. itler St., St. 8 Mo. 
Hargraves, Kenneth William. 2c. 3860158 USN.. John Hargraves (father), Box 334, Wa 


to, W. 
Mrs. Rose Williams (mother), 1900 A uisiana, Bt. Louis, Mo. 
Mrs. Nora Rendleman (m 15 other), Route 1 5 3, Box 70, Carterville, III. 
Harris, Hiram Dennis > James Harris (father), Route C Griftin, G 
Mr. Porter Harris (father), Ho 
George Harris Cather) Route 1, Bor 103 ‘Jackson, Mo, 
305 H St., Linco n, Nebr. 


Harris, Peter John. N Peter Harris (father), 
Hartley, Alvin M Mrs. Evy Hartley (mother), Woodville, Oki la 
, Max June 30 N. Otho Hartsoe (father), Box 21, Cardwell, M 
Hartson, Lonnie Moss-- Hugh Hartson (father), 1435 Glenn St., Dalles, Tex. 


Mr, John Has! (father), 1472 Pinkney St. Omaha, Nebr. 

3 . P, O Box ai, Shafter, Calif. 

Hawkins, Russell Dean Archie Hawkins (father), R. F. D, No. 1 p Tavlorvile, M m. 

Hayes, John Doran 3200388 USN Virginia Hayes (wife), 117 West 53d St., Lo eget , Calif, 
Kenneth Merle. 5 Mrs. K. DoTaN (wife), 82914 North Soto St., Angeles, Calif, 

Mrs. 3 es (mother), 318 State 8 Boise, Idaho. 

Maud W. Hays (father), Box 51, Pods. City, arnt 

Peter Basdoves father), 1240 Ist St onterey, Calif. 

Mrs. Adella Head wile) P: 2 Box 1359, nooi Highlands, Renton, Wash, 

Ray Heater (father. Box 112, Sherwood, O reg. 

Grant Heath Gate E 8 Res Wis. 

Paul Voss, Sr. (grand fat , 3652 South Hamilton Ave., Chicago, m. 

John Heckendorn (father), toute 1, Box 212, Dickinson 

Mrs. Maggie Hedger (mother), 3804 Pershii ng Dr., San 2 Calif. 

Mrs. Frances Hedrick (wife), hsr Rona Noak Dr., Los Angeles, Calif, 


Heckendorn, Warren 
Hedger, Jess Laxton. 
Hedrick, Paul Henr: 


Heely, Leo Shim.. Charles Heely (father), Mesa, Colo. 
Heidt, Edward Jose Mrs. Genevieve Dunlap (moinen), 3545 Linda Vista ees Los Angeles, Calif. 
Heidt, Wesly John. Mrs. Genevieve Dunlap (mother), 3545 Linda Vista Terr., Los Angeles, Calif, 


Lucian M. Helm (father), North dd RR Tower, Minn, 

Mrs. B. Lewellen (wife, remarried), 1217 Alamitoes St., Long Beach, Calif, 

Gerrit Hendriksen (father), 724 West South St., Kalamazoo, Mich, 

Herring, James Junior- James Herring (father), 430 South Van Buren St, 3 City, Iowa. 

Herriott, Robert Asher, Fr — Robert Herriott (father), 1006 Dale St., Dallas, 

Hess, Darrel Miller. .-/.---.-. — 2997790 U. Mrs. Estella Hess (wife), 343 East 7th Beuth, Salt Take City, Utah, 
MM2c. George Hessdorfer (father), 611 North 4th St. Py me 

Hibbard .. Joe Burchil Hibbard (father), Route No. 1, 

Hickman, Arthur Lee... 30 aN Arthur a FUON ather), H s Route 2, Box ak en ene, Wash. 


Helm, Merritt Cam — 
Henderson, William Walter 
Hendriksen, Frank — 


Hicks, Elmer Orville. Elwood father) ute 3, Garfield, Wash. 
Hicks, Ralph Dueard- } Everal Hicks (eu ), Walnut Grove, Mo. 
Hill, Bartley Taler h Mrs. Nonie L Hill an eae), 41 Ontario St., Long Beach, Calif. 


‘Amos W. Hilton (father), Route 4, Vale, N. G. 

Jessie W. Hindman eet: Box 567, Fort McCellan, Ala. 
Ben Frank Hodges (father), Flynn, Tex. 
Hoelscher, Lester John - Frank P, Hoelscher (father), Madison, Nebr, 

Holland, Claude Herbert, Jr.. 82. Claude H. Holland, Sr. (father), R 1, West Blotcon, Ala. 
Hollenbach, Paul Zepy 2239621 5 — Mrs. E. H. Wornberger (mother), 10080 0 20th. St., Hollis, N. Y. 
Hollowell, rge Sanford.. Mrs. Wilburn McMillen (mother), Route 9, Box 645, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Holmes, Lowell B. = Harvey W. Holmes (father), Post Office, Mockcastle, Ala. 

Homer, Henry Vernon Harry Homer (father), 426 South 11th St., Springfield, Ill. 

Hopkins, Homer David David T. Hopkins (father), 1294 Marquette Ave., Muskegon, Mich, 


Hilton, Wilson Woodrow. 
Hindman, Frank Weaver 
Hodges, Garris Vada 


3372505 USN... 
3114988 USN... 


Horn, Melvin Freeland 2797368 USN... Pearl Nichols tee) F. D., C n, Ohio. 
Horrell, Harvey Howard. 2616516 USN.. Mrs. Maggie J. Horrell 5 her) gid North 4th St., Wilmington, N. O, 
Horrocks, James William. 2561524 USN.. Mrs. V. M. E. Harrocks (wife), P. O. Box 1602, N Ariz, 

Mrs. Lota M. Hosler (mother), 209 South Grant Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 


Hosler, John Emmet.__... 2797371 USN. 
House, Clem Sonn Mrs. Audrey B. House (wife), 1541 East 67th St., Long Beach, Calif, 
Housel, John James x Mrs. Maude Housel 1 e West 3d St., Sedalia, Mo, 
Howard, Emo we John W. Howard (father), R. R. 1, Wilmore, Ky. 

Harry R. Howard (father, 605 North Kenwood 157 Austin, Minn. 
Albert M. Howe (father), Box 663, Sweet Home, Oreg 
Frederick M, Howell (father), ae South 1 F pe Gas ity, Ind. 
Haywood Hubbard, Sr, (fa ther), R Lynchburg, Va. 
Lorn Delno Huffman (father), South Dominee. Ohio. 
Thomas P. Hughes (father), 103 Cooper St., Athens, Pa. 
Lewis B. Sup eas 80 aiee), P. O. Box 982, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


11 James Clynton James 8. Hughey 3 eral Delivery, Waverly, Tenn. 
oyne Conley Walter M. Huie (fath en ox 458, Gideon, Mo. 
Hunter, Robert Frederick... za. 810.1 2834534 USN_.......| Mrs. Florence Smith (mother), 2106 Wasliington St., Toledo, Ohio. 
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Huntington, Henry Louis 20 Frank graces (father), 9th and Sterling, Rt. 2, San Bernardino, Calif, 
Hurd, Willard Had e Beaulah M. Hurd mother) Collierville, Tenn y 
Hurley, Wendell Ray- us2e. Raymond Hurley ), 3636 South Gallatin’ St., Marion, Ind. 
Huval, Ivan Joseph. á USN Alfred Hu 8 Cather) ie 7 1, Folsom, 
Huys, Arthur Albert ý Mrs. M. B. DeViieger (mother), Box 54, general delivery, ake on Ind. 
Hyde, William Hughes. Coney ‘Albert Hyde (father), 6521 Michigan Ave., St. Louis, 
Tak, Joseph Claude... 3⁰ J. Iak (father), 31644 West 47th St., 
Ibbotson, Howard Burt 3820798 US Burton J. Ibbotson (father), Bass č 
Ingalis, Richard Fitch 25 Raymond F. Ingulls father), 19 Franklin Ave., Clinton, N. X. 
galis, ore A 30. 2386306 USN” ig F. Is (father), 19 Franklin Ave., Clinton, N. X. 
Ingraham, David Arch FC3c Earl E. Ingraham (father) 1210 Harrison St., To peka, Kans. 
Isham, Orville Adalbert. 3930630 USN Mrs. Alice A. Isham (mother), 1122 MeCulley St. Honolulu, T. H. 
Isom, Luther James John C. Isom (father), 16 Now Row, West Huntsville, Ala. 
Iversen, Earl Henry N Iver H. Iversen, Route 2, Box 1355, Salinas, Calif. 
Iversen, Norman Kenneth. N Iver M. Iversen (father), R. F. D. 2, Box 1355, Salinas, Calif. 
Ivey, Charles Andrew, Ir. — harles A, Ivey (father), 1850 West 69th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
. David Peal, ie Jackson (father), Krum, Tex. 
Jackson, Robert V Woods D. Jackson (father), Henwood, Towa. 
James, John Burditt. 
Jante, Edwin Karl. er, Iowa. 
Jastrzemski, Edwin Chas — father), 1503 Annesle: St., 1 Mich. 
Jeans, Victor Lawrence 120. N Mr. Edith V. Jeans mother), General De! ivery, Eugene, Oreg. 
Jeffries, Keith. James G. Jeffries Garner: — Sharpe St., Alden Station, Pa. 
Jenkins, Robert H. William M. Jenkins (fa Ave., Dallas, Tex. 


Jensen, ‘Keith Marlow. - 


Evan O, Jensen Cathan, co Last 2d South St, , Sandy, Utah, 
Johann, Paul Frederick 


Peter Johann (father), Box 227, Altaves! Towa. 


Johnson, David Andrew, Jr. 5 2232680 US David A. Johnson, Sr. (father), Box 100, R. F. D. 4, Norfolk, Va. 
Johnson, Edmund Russell ` Mrs. M. A. Johnson (mother e), 520 Golden Ave. „Long Beach. Calif. 
Johnson, John Russen 5 by Mrs. E. L. Johnson (wife), 799 Belmont St., Brockton, Mass. 
Johnson, Sterling Conrad. 3858665 USN. Carl G. Johnson (father) ye th Wilkenson St., Tacoma, Wash, 
Jolley, Berry 8 ' 2 W. E. ob pees ian), 421 North Almo St., Burley, Idaho, 
Jones, Daniel Pugh = HER F. Jones (father), Route 1, Box 102, Gottendale, Ala, 

Jones, Edmon Et ner Roane N mbus O. Jones N hep Montrose, Colo, 

Jones, Floyd Baxter... t 5 2 willie Jones (father), 947 Logan St. „ Shreveport, La. 

Jones, Harry Cecil Mac. Charles B. Jones (fa her), General Delivery, Bucklin, Kans, 


Mrs. Mae Jones Cite), 1435 Myrtle Ave., Long Beach, Calif, 
Ambus O. Jones (father), Box 244, Montrose, Colo. 
Hugh I. Jones (father), 1656 2d St., Manhattan B. , Calif. 

Hobert S. Jones (father), care of Mrs. Mack Breece, Nickman County, Centerville, 


‘Ten! 
Mrs. Helen J. — wife) 1 St., Kearne 


Jones, 12 Junior 
Jones, Leland (u) 


Jones, Warren Allen Y, Nebr, 

Jones, Willard Worth : USN Victor Worth Jones ( te No. 2, Hornbeak, Tenn. 

Jones, Woodrow Wilson. Š 2 z 2 William F. Jones (father), — 1 Cottondale, A rr 

Joyce, Calvin Wilbur 2⁰ £ Mrs. Mary M. Zoroa (mother), 500 East 5th St., Apt. 10, Dayton, Ohio. 

Judd, Albert Jonn -1 3 Mrs. Edna M. ilke (mother), 3045 Gray Ave., detroit, rE 
arold Mrs. Edi wife), 1300 Blake St., Berkele 8 

Kaiser, Robert Oscar- Š $ “| Oscar N. Kaiser (father), 6653 Enri ight i St., Univ ersity City, Mo, 

Katt, Eugene Louis ʻ Lonis Katt (father), P P, Ò. Box 136, Los Gatos, Calif, 

Keller, Paul Daniel. Mrs. SOA A Smith, 94 Harrison St., Coldwater, Mich, 

Kelley, James Dennis 3 James (father), Box 991, Seminole, Okla. 

Kellogg, Wilbur Lero; h Walter . gota father’ 


Keniston, Donald ] 
Keniston, Kenneth Howard 


), Shenandoah, Tow: 
Mrs. Dorothy A. Kelly, o eee 7th St., bong B 
{mother 150 
Kennard, Kenneth Frank 


each, Calif, 

ra Kirby Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
mother), 4150 Kirby Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Charles W. K. (father), Payette, Idaho, 


Kennington, Charles Cecil.. Van Arthur Kennington father). 1 1021 North 18 Ave., Humboldt, Tenn. 
Kennington, Milton Homer. Van Arthur Kennington (father), 1021 North 18 Ave, Humboldt, Tenn. 
Kent, Texas Thomas, 820. x Texas Thomas Kent, Sr. (father), Milbourne, A 
Kiehn, Ronald William. 7 Mrs, Margaret B B. Kiehn wife), Route 1, Box 91, Mare of R. C. Barfield, Hemet, Oallt. 
Kieselbach, Charles Ermin SN Mrs. June Kieselbach fe), 22 Canal St., Long Beach, Calif, 
King, Gordon Blaue 2 William T. K ad, 3848 Davis Ave., Route 6, Knoxville, Tenn. 
King, Leander Cleveland. te. 5 8 Mrs. Bonnie J. King (mother), 1609 Pine St., Dall 
King, Lewis Meyer - FI. nnne Arthur L. King J, Knightdale, N. O. 
Mrs. Elizabeth M. Kinney (wife), 2307 8th St., Bremerton, Wash. 
Harold 8. Kinney (father), 661 South Los Robles Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 
Albert F. Kirchhoff (fat =o F. B. fl. TA Rosebud, Mo, 
A Klann (father), $897 Gilbert St., Detroit, Mic 
x. Arthur L. Kline (fat! in 563 South Park Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Klopp Francis Lawren 7 2 N John J. Klopp (father), Walker St., Tiffin, Ohio. 
Knight, Robert Wagner E James A. Knight A Route No: i, Lancaster, Ohio. 
Knubel, William, Jr Y 345 N William Knubel, Sr. (latter), Route No. 3, Lees Summit, Mo, 
Koch, Walter Ernest. 5 Adam W. Koch (bro , 424 4th St. South, Moorhead, Minn. 
Koenekamp, Clarence D. — a J. —5 — (father), 802 Seeley, Raymond, Wash. 
<oeppe, Herman Oliver. K rong eh cer ee 649 State “ae Ottawa, III. 
Kolajajck, Brosig. -2e à 3602565 USN Frans l 5 E E Route No. 
Konnick, Albert Joseph Mae. . 5 5 11 Tipe St., Ww Uke. Barre. Pa. 
Kosec, John Anthony a Kosec (wife), 106 Magnolia Ave., Long Beach, Calif, 
Kovar, Robert. Stefan 1 Kovar d (father), 5254 South Winchester St., Chicago, Ill. 
Kramb, James Henry. 8 — Charles H. Kramb (father), 77 Holbrooke St., Rochester, N. X. 
Kramb, John David Charles H. Kramb „77 Holbrook St., Rochester, N. X. 
Kramer, Robert Rudolph Rudolph O. Kramer father), New Point, Ind. 
Fred Joseph. Ernest R. Krause (father), 225 50 3d St., Le Sueur, Minn, 


Kruger, Richard Warren SN. Herman H. father) 0 45th A Ave., San rancisco, Calif, 
Kruppa, Adolph Louis 1 USN. Emil J. Kruppa (father), Placedio Junction, Tex, 
Kukuk Howard Hegi Sle... Elmer Ed ukuk, Cavalier, N. Dak. 
Kula, Stanley Jö Joseph F. Kula father} i152 K St., Omaha, Nebr, 
Kusie, Donald Joseph ‘Anton J, Kusie St. East, Dickinson, D. Dak. 
Laderach, Robert Paul 2c. Ernest thes) —.— W. ve. 
— William P. LaFrance (father), 1213 Monroe St., Saginaw, Mich, 
Joseph J, Lakin father), 24 Bast 4th St., Ontario, Calif. 
Lakin, 2 Joran 3822992 Joseph J. Lakin (fa * 512 East 4th St., ae Calif. 
ar, Ralph B. 2S 30 N Floyd I. LaMar nes J, 2222 Kelton Ave., West Los Angeles, Calif. 
Lamb, Googe Samuel N Mrs. Almeda M. Lamb (wife), 1931 West Willard St. Long Beach, Calif, 
Landman, Heurv -- A Casper Landman (father), 411 Moore St., Saginaw, Mich 
Lan James ose BKr2c James J. (father), 22 Market St., 1 Moe 2 
„Edward Wal Lill s (mother), 115 West 3d Ave., —— Wyo. 
Lane, Mancel Curtis Roscoe Conklin Lane ( 5 t., Newkirk, 
Lange, Richard Charles.. 2 — g B. Lange (father) bet Gordon St., Valle‘o, Calif. 
Langenwalter, Orville J S Kae Mrs. E. 8. Langenwalter (mother), 313 Irving St., Storm m Lake, Towa. 
Lanouette, Henry John Gari Gor Tarson (father), 135 Prince St., Walin Hord, Coi 
, Leonard © 3859267 USN Carl (father), Post Office Box rand Coulce, Wash, 
LaSalle, Willard Dale Se. erson A. LaSalle (father) —— Route No. 3, Walla Walla, Wash. 
3 Bleecker ......... HMze. Mrs. Ru Ruth J. Lattin N. W. Arren Aroa Chelsea, Mass, 


Carroll Volney, Ir — — 


Carroll V. Sr. father), Q 
Lee, 0 88 2624517 USN. rey: R 


Mrs. Aggie Lee (mother), R. . P. No. 1, Box 89, Conway, S. O. 
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Leedy, David Alonzo tee! 
Leggett, John Goldie.. . Helen I gett (wife), 3112 East 65th St., "Seattle, Wash, : 
Oneal eee (father), Route No. 1, Box 29, Morse, La. 
Pinan Ea eee 
g father ve St., Hungtin: Park, Calif. 
Ludwig F Lesmeister father), ), Selz, N. Dak, v 
Mrs. F. A. Levar, 632 Burwell St., Bremerton, 8 
Wiliam . Lewis, 107 Railroad St., Arcadia, 8.8 
Mrs. Nels Lewison (mother), Melrose, Wis. 
Mrs. W. W. Lightfoot (mother), 3159 South Stafford St., Arlington, Va. 
Mrs. Doris H, Linbo (wife), 3720 South L, Tacoma, Wash, 
Abe ah eee Boer maths Norway, Towa. 
Mrs, W. A. og! iwi) Holyoke, Coe 
Harry Gia iint (father), Wheatlan 
Charles F. Lipke (father), 7588 East Grixdale, Detroit, Mich. 
Mrs. C. C. Lipple 12 er), Box 103, Ashville, P. 
Daniel S. Lisen her), Route No. 2 Dothan, “Als. 
Tra Edward Livers Canen B — my is aoe N. Mex. 


arry G. * (tiko, 109 East Fulliam Ave., Muscatine, Iowa. 


Liy Wayne Nicholas. Ira E. Livers, Box No. 26, 

Lock, 1 9 — — Stanley O. Lock Tathen N Fp. Nerestvile, N. V. 

Lohman, Earl Wynne. S$ Mrs. Gertrude J. Smidt ba Route 2, Hamilton, Mich. 

Lomibao, Mareiano Mrs. Ana Bautista (mother, deceased), Buenlag Bimmaley, Ge Islands. 
Long, Benjamin Franklin cY Mrs. Emilia P. Long (wife), 526 Lisbon St., San Francisco, Calif, 

Lounsbury, Thomas Willlam 20. noes, 3 father), 409 sone Ave, Babe aca ti, 


panos f: Mrs Johansen (mether), R. F. 
USN_......-] Mrs. Orilla L. Malone (mother), — idine Sto Merits Falls, Idaho, 


Lucey, Neil 3 — . Timothy Lucey (father), 54 Monticello Ave., Jersey, N. J. 
„James Edward Sze. 2724181 USN. Joe Walker Luna (ania); 116 South 8th St., *gemiacle Okla. 
Luzier, Ernest Burton. MM2c..--------] 3820819 U -.------| Ernest B. Luzier (father), 241 East Meyer Rd., Norweik, Calif.; Mrs. I. J. Sullivan, 4067 


Trinity St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Mrs. Lorraine L. Lynch, 3219 M St. SE., Washington, D. C. 
James Robert Lynch, Sr., Blanket, Tex. 
William J. Lynch, Sr., Greenville, "Tex. 
Mrs. Margaret H. Maddox (wife), 401 West 71st St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Manuel B. Madrid (father), 430 Savory St. aoe Angeles, Calif. 
Mrs. Filomena R. Mafnas (mother), Lot 710 Mafnas, Agana, Guam, 
Stanley Malinowski (father, St. M ich, 
Thomas F. Magee Cata 1135 Steuben St. „ Utica, N. Y. 


Lynch, Emmett Isaan. 88 
Lynch, James Robert, Jr. 
Droo Wiliam Joseph, n — 

addox, Raymond Dudley- 
e Arthur John 
Reyes. 


2873939 5 — — 
3563429 USN 


Richard N, Manion (father), C 1 ng E East Moline, in. 
R. ox a, W. 


e Manske (mother), rant Highway, Waterloo, Iowa, 
Vick Marinich | (father), 313 Empire Canyon, Park City, Utah. 
Earl Louis Maris (father), Rosharon, Tex. 
Mrs. Hazel M. Flansburg fremont Box 865, Philipsburg, Mont. 
Mrs, Minnie C. Marlow, lle, M 
Henry I. Marsh (father), Route No. 3, "Twin Falls, Idaho. 
Thomas Levis Marshall (father), Post’ Office Bax 838, Fort Bragg, Calif. 
Mrs. J. E. Martin (mother), 618 Pulliam St., San Angelo, Tex. 
Victor Martin fathan; 3838 South State St., Salt Lake City, Utah, 
David Martin 


Martin, Luster Lee... Mrs. Rella V. bite n (mother), Route 3, Box 257, Fort Smith, Ark, 
Mason, 2 2 Dallex Joseph Henry Mason (father), Ririe, Idaho. 

Mastel, Clyde Harold — Pete Junior Mastel (father , Route 7, Box 4852, Sacramento, Calif, 
Masters, 60 Monroe GM3e.. Archie N. Masters (father), Route No. 2, Avoca, ‘Tex. 

Masterson, Cleburne E. Carl. x Mrs. Helen J. Masterson (wife), 1104 Claremont, Pueblo, Colo. 
Mathein, Harold Richard B 3369602 USN 


Georgs Henry Mathain. Adkins peat Chandlerville, Ill. 
Mathison, Charles Harris 2 n (mother), 1132 White Rock Ave., Waukesha, Wis, 
Matney, Vernon, Merford... 8 USN G.H , Mathey (father), Guthrie Route, Box 25, Paducah, Tex. 


May Louis Eugene 09 USN. William Edward May (father), 524 West Beach St. Chanute, Kans. 
aybee, George Frederick 1132417 USNE Mrs. Edna G. Maybee ( (mother), 713 South David St., Santa Rosa, Calif, 
yfield, Lester Ellsworth, - 3720041 USN. James M. Ma (father), Stone Cit: ty, Co 
iusto, Rex Haywood........----------- 2721608 U SN. 10 Ta Jelvin, (grandmother), Ei T Fla.; Mrs. Verna D. Fussel (sister), 1344 
or vo., 


McCary, William Moore 2724925 8 William N. McCar: y (father), Route No. 2, Birmingham, Ala, 

McClai erty, John Charles. 2830835 USN. Fred MeOlafieety father), 4 5 Linden Ave., Youngstown, Ohio. 
MeFaddi , Lawrence James. Y 3212304 USN. Mrs, mete Bra og in (wile), 1357 Lagoon Ave., Wilmington, Calif, 
McGlasson, Joe Otis 4 Tom M aa Verte, 361 Fulton St., White III. 

McGrady, bamme Willie Genes SN Willie McGrady (father), Route No. 3, „Ala. 

McGuire, Francis Raymond SK2c. 2998887 2 — John Robert Me uire (father), Wal 1 ch. 

McHughes, John Breckenridge. Mrs. Thelma C. McHughes (wife), R. Box 670, Everett, Wash. 


Melntosh, Harry George Mrs. Gorda Robinson Gister), 223 Northwest $4 St., Visalia, Calif. 


Mekinnie, Russell 


Mekosky, Michael Martin 

McPherson, John Blair Charlie McPherson % St., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Means, Louis. Eddie Means l 3022 Drew St., Houston, Tex. 

Meares, John Morga! Mrs. oa eares ee 8 ore land 3 Greenville, 8. C. 


4210515 USN 


2235994 US) 
Miles, Oscar Wrient 3468321 USN. 
Miller, Chester John 3115580 USN. 
Miller, Doyle Allen. 3421397 USN. 
Miller, Forrest Newton 3414814 vor 


as 5 Menzenski —— ), 10 Se Terrace, Vonkers, N. X. 
Mrs. Mabel Haney (mother), te 1, Wilmar, Ark, 

John W. Miller (father), 70 se Hildale, Detroit, Mich, 

George F. Miller (father), R. R. 1, Perryville, 

Mrs. Vivian D. Miller (wife), 528 ‘West 2ist St., § Ban Pedro, Calif. 


„George Stanley George Harley Miller (father), Route 2, Marysville, 8 hio. 
Miller, Jessie Zimmer George Harley Miller (father), Route 2, Marysville, O 
Miller, John David John O. Miller (father), Box 505, P. 


Miller, William Oscar 


linar (father), St, Johnstown, P 

F. Molpus (le) Route 2, Box 408, Pierpont Bay, Ventura, Calif, 
700 Wellington Ave., Webster Groves, Mo, 

eee Oe , 269 Vernon St., Oakland, Calif, 


7 Route —.— ae Utica, Miss. 


mother), 5 E St., An 
e (father), 208 West ra Glenda, Oat 
— Minor Morgan (ather), 180 1 le 9 


d. 
— T keep, Wy * 
hare Be Monge — 2008 e e 


„Wayne 
Midge, Ja James Orries.— 
„Eugene Elvis 
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Green Morris (father), 1600 North 16th St., Bessemer, a 

Mrs. Anna M. Peterson (mother), Box 275, Sidney, Mon 

Edward Jack Morse (father), 57 Bluff St., Battle © Creek, Mich. 

Mrs. Dorothy M. Morse (wife), 914 Loma Vista Dr., Long Beach, Calif. 
George B. Mores (father), 730 Cherry St., Missoula, Mont. 

Mrs. May Morse 1 20 Ds, 2 oak on Newport News, Va. 

-| Buck — father), R. R. 1 y. 

ton (foster brother), 0 a ‘South 19th St., San Jose, Calif, 


Morris, Owen Newton. 
Morrison, Earl LeRoy- 
Morse, Edward Charles 
Morse, Francis Jerome. 
Morse, George Robert. 


y, Claud Mae J C. Jordan (mother), 4139 LaSalle St., San Diego, Calif. 
Murdock, Charles Luther 2720841 USN Charles W. Murdock E oute 3 Henagar, Ala. 
Murdock, Melvin Elijah... J. Murdock (father), Route 3, Henagar, Ala, 
Murphy, James Josep Sl. rphy (father), Box 2144, Bisbee, A riz. 
MIRDI, James Palmer. Fe. 2797570 UN. foun Morne . — 1743 William Howard” Tait Rd., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


„„ Mrs. Irene J. (mother), 1247 North Claiborne St. „New. Orleans, La. 

Thomas J. Murphy, 5 r. (father), Naval Hospital, Newport, R. I. 
James Gernie Myers, Jr. (son), 3332 Russell Ave., Seat „Wash. 
5 i Minnie 8 (mother), Rural Route 1, Rego, Kans. é 

us2¢ N Mrs. Amelia Nadel, 24-17 26th St., Astoria, Long Island, N. Y. 
Blansco I. Nations (father), Route No. 2, Pickens, S. C. 
Nee ty ek» SE RRS 3600088 USN Carl W. ye (a — de 311 Bishop St., DeRitter, La. 
N Mrs. her), 231 West Page St., Dallas, Tex. 


AA father) 30744 Plesant St., Independence, Mo. 
eae William Re e (father her), 858 25th St., San Pedro, Calif. 
SO Ellis T. N. ), 1627 South 13th St., Seattle, W Tash. 


FETE Se ES a Joseph F. Nelson (father), Route No. 4, Rosston, Ark, 
Beene 3283403 USN John M. Nelson (father), Wahkon, Minn. 


p 
Axel W. Nelson (father), R. F. D., Harwood, N. Dak. 
Carrie M. Dockery (sister), Fayette, Ala, 
George D. Nichols (father), Route No. 1, Box 306, Raymond, Wash. 
Mrs. Cecilia W. Nichols j, Box 156 East Neece St. „North Long Beach, Calit. 
Mrs. Lucy Wright (sister), Box 83, Fayette, Ala 
James H. Nicholson (father), Bowesmont, N. Dak. 
Thomas L. Nicholson Gachet), 1236 Champs St., Denver, Colo. 
Mrs. Frances O. Nides (wife), 20040 Constitution Lane, Long Beach, Calif. 
Christian T. Nielsen (father), Ferron, Utah. 
Mrs. Rena B. Murdock (mother), North Brady St., 8 Mich. 
William C G. Musser (father), 18 Main St., Oshkosh, W 
Mrs. Agnes Logsdon (mother), 1735 Parker St., Berkeley, Calif, 
5 — ra O'Bryan — „ New Hope, — 


ryan 

Frank Ochoski athe) 515 N. H. af Wash, 
Simon Off (father), Route 2, 2, Box 8 4 osa, Colo. 
India Ogle (mother), Rural Route 3, Clinton, Okla. 

A. S. Oglesby (father), Route 1, Box 34-A, Jackson, Miss. 

Ghari O. Oliver (father), 11084 Goshen A ve. Los Angeles, Calif, 
Martin Olson (father), Box 427, Arlington, Was! 
Mrs. Alma Lawshe (mother), 623 West 11th Ave., Denver, Colo, 
Ludwick Orzech (father), 256 Pratt St Meriden, Conn. 
Alexander Osborne (father), Keck, K 
Mrs. Mable Ostrander (mother), Post Office Box 74, Kensington, Minn, 
Harry Eden Ott (ather); Box 97, Lakemore, Ohio, 
Lonnie L. Owen (fat he Box 4, Collinsville, Tex. 
Roy E. Owens (fa! theese Holyok e, Colo. 
Mrs. Lizzie O. Ellis (mother), Hagerman, Idaho. 
Mrs. Connie E. Pace (wife), 34044 North Douglas St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Mrs. Lillian R. Parkes, 585 Turk St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Albert A. Paroli (brother), 1861 234 Ave., San Francisco, Calif, 
John W. Patterson (father), Post Office Box 37, Ridgeway, ‘Tex. 
Richard Patterson (father), Lower Lane, Berlin, Conn. 
Mrs. Rufina Eladio (mother), Mount Providence, Baguio, Philippine Islands. 
Mrs, Gina Pavini (mother), 647 Lisbon St., San Francisco, Calif, 
Robert 8 (ſather), 73 Peace St., Buffalo, 8 
Alonzo Pearce, Sr., (father), 315 West Henerittia, Kingsv ille, Tex. 
Mrs. Nellie M. Pearson (mother), Route 1, Box 145, Riverside, Calif, 
Ernest E. Pearson (father), Arlee, Mont. 
Harry B. 2 =e 1 — (father), 718 Iowa St., Towa Falls, Iowa. 
Leonard G ham (father), 6218 Julian Ave., Wellston, Mo, 
Chauncey 8. Perry (father), Ivanhoe, Calif, 
Andrew Peleschak (father), 952 Hillside Blvd., New Hyde Park, N. T. 
Frank G. Peltier Ada, R Del Iphos, Ohio. 
Julius L. Penton (father), Route 3, Clanton, Ala. 
Ernest Perkins (father), 40 Riverfarm Rd., Cranston, R. I. 
Albert H. Peterson, Sr. 2 109-06 210th St., Bellaire, N. V. 
Mrs. Clara E. Peterson (wife), 1012 South Palos Verdes St., San Pedro, Calif, 
Fritz Peterson (father), 4008 Letitia St., Seattle, Wash. 
Mrs. Gladys F. Peterson (mother), 742 2d St., Crescent City, Calif, 
Mrs. Evelyn Pettit (wife), 623B East 6th St., "Long Beach, Calif, 
John Petyak (father), 78 Anthracite St., W ilkes- Barre, Pa. 
Phelps, George Edward. Mrs. Gertrude Phelpes (mother), Henderson, N. Mex. 
Philbin, James Richard. Genevieve Philbin me er), 1127 East 6th St., Pueblo, Colo. 
E Albert Pike (father), R. F. D. 1, Hone ey, Ga. 
Pinkham, Albert Wesley S2c.. Benjamin B. Pinkham (father), R. F. D. 1, Pinetown, N. C. 
Pitcher Walter Giles F Mrs. LaVon M. Pitcher (wife), 1130 5 Ave., Long Beach, Calif. 
Mrs. Matilda Pool (mother), 731 Colescotte St., Shelby ville, Ind. 

Pools, Ralph Ernest. Frank Poole (father), 1409 Mound St., Portsmouth, Ohio. 
Post, Darrell Albert. Mrs. Winifred L. Post (wife), 140 East Del Amo, Long Beach, Calif, 
Poveski, George (un) 
Powell, Thomas George 


ver, 
Olson, Glen Martin 
O'Neall, Rex Eugene 
Orzech, Stanislaus Joseph. - 
Osborne, Mervin Eugene 
Ostrander, Leland Grimstend- 


Perkins, 7 Ernest 
Peterson, Albert H., Ir. 
Peterson, Elroy Vernon. 
Peterson, Hardy Wilbur. 
Peterson, Roscoe Earl. 
Pettit, Charles Ross 
Petyak, John Joseph. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Povesko, 117 Grant St., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Thomas H. Powell Saree), 623 North Dixon Ave., Dixon, III. 


Presson, Wayne Harold.. E Samuel C. Presson (father), 574 Crouse St., Akron, Ohio. 

Price, Arland Earl. Mrs. Martha F. Price, 3435 Southeast Grant St., Portland, Oreg. 
Pritchett, Robert Leo, Ir Robert J., Pritchett, Sr., 2412 Ae, Ny. Ave., New Orleans, La. 
Puckett, Edwin Lester. Calvin Puckett (father), Glendale, K 


Normer Putnam (father), Childersburg, Ala. 

Mrs. Pearl Carter (mother) Box 761, Seeley, Calif. 

John Puzio (father), R D. 3, East Stroudsburg, Pa: 

Joseph Quarto (father), 12 Boswell Ave., Norwich, Conn. 

Vincente A. Quinata (father), Lot No. 206, Umatac, Guam, 

POIA G, Radford (father), Newark, Nebr. 

a Helen Rasmussen (wile), Post Office Box 2302, Nease, San ting AT Callt.; nm 
gusta Rasmussen (mother), 110 Soundview Ave., Huntington, Long Island, N. Y, 


zio, 
Quarto, Mike J — 


Raird Nes Jose San 


Rasmusson, George Vernon Fe. Alt — Rasmusson (father), Perham, Minn, 
Ratkovieh, William Nicki Ratkovich (brother), 231244 South Curson St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Rawhouser, Glen Donald.. Ege SN .--| Mrs. J. B. 53 —— (mother), 1506 Southeast W. oodward, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Rawson, Clyde Jackson Harry Frank Rawson (father), Whaleyville, Md. 
Ray, Harry Joseph. BNMT20. . 2869568 USN....-...' Mrs. Dorothy A. Ray (wile), $214 West Hill St., Long Beach, Calit. 
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Reaves, Casbie. nan aaran Joseph A. Reaves (father), Route 1, ey oe ae 
Rector, Clay . Wendell Rector (father) 300 Cameron St., Bru 
„ ames 


rs. Hanna I. Reed (wife), 215 South Eldorado, san Nate, Calit. 


Reed, Ray Ellison x E. Reed (father), Route 4, Box 175, eee 


Restivo, Jack Martin Mae. Jacob Restivo (father), 1813 Frederick Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

Reynolds, Earl Arthur Charles W. Reynolds (father), New Castl Colo. 

. Franklyn N Arnold L. Reynolds (father), 61 8 rochester, N. X. 

Rhodes, Birb Richard F2c Mrs. Sarah E. Rhodes (mot 

Rhodes, Mark Alexan Mrs. Stella Ruff (mother), Route 2, Hendersonville, N. O. 

Rice, William Al A Thomas H. Rice ether 112 South Main St., Ellensb „Wash. 

Rich, Claude Edward Jesse R. Rich S 23 47th St., West Palm Beach, Fla. 
ichar, Raymond Lyle — 5 Richar (fat! 157 Germania St. 

Richardson, Warren John.. S Mrs. F. R. Richardson . 4513 Clifton Ave., Covi 


Richison, Fred Louis. 


ington, K. 
Mrs. Emma Richison (mot , 159 West St. St., 8 a 
eee c (mother) esi James . an Jose, Calit 


Guadalupe P. Rico 3 1023 East Lincoln Ct., San Jose, C. 
Riddell, Eugene Edward. Forest Riddell (father), 805 Rankin St., Flint, Mich. 
ro eee eS 1 Pietro Riganti (father), 114 South Pacific, Radondo Beach, Calif. 
Belle H. Riggins 3 5 Corinth Ave., West ce Angeles, Calif. 
Manuela U. Rivera (sis Lot No. 321 panay, Guam. 
George L Honen Gather) Cimarron, 


one Beach ( Galli 


Roberts, Walter Scott, Ir. Mrs. Edith 0. England (mother), 3101 Pearl Ave., Topia Mo. 


Roberts, Wilburn Carle. William E. Roberts (father), Pollock, 
Roberts, William Francis. George W. Roberts (father), 103 West sth St., Oxford, Ala. 

bertson, Edgar, Ir. Edgar Robertson (father), 210 Second A Stile hmond, Va. 
Robertson, James Milton Rufus K. Robertson (father), te 2, Tenn, 
Robinson, Harold Thomas. 8 SN Harold T. Robinson (father), 505 Ladera St., Pasadena, Calif. 
Robinson, James Williams. 2c Bennie R. Robinson gonen, care of J. Neel 651 West 116 St., Los Angeles, Calif, 
Robinson, John James Ida V. 8 (mother), 4835 pee kren St., P d, 
Robinson, Robert Warren. Virgin Robinson (mother), Fisher Build , Šisterville, W. Va. 
Roby, Raymond Arthur George Roby (father), 34 Mill St., OA ‘a. 
Rodgers, John Dayton George Rodgers (b brother), 148 Wallace St., East Pittsburgh, Pa 
Roehm, Harry Turner Harry L. Roehm Gainer, 2415 South 2d St., S t. Louis, 
Rogers, Thomas Spurgeon Mrs. Willie Rogers (wife), 1530 46th St., B ham, Ala 


Romano, Simon 
Romero, Vladimir Mendoza... 


Rombalski, Donald Roger 
in Lenord 


Mrs, Ella M. Romano (wife), 2233 Keller Ave., orfolk, 


mero, New York, N. 
Sylvester A. Rombalsic d -g Route 2, Box age ge Wash, 
il B Ro (father), R. F. D. ass anfield, O 


South A. i N. Y. 

Donald Ross (father), 97-10 ith St., Richmond 
Eugene B. Rowe (father), 1 fast Collin llingswood y A Oaklyn, N. J. 
Jess M, Rowell Lacher Hul l, e 
Mrs. Mary A. Royals (mother), R. F. D. 3, Pos Si, EOAR, Va. 
Esther Royer (wife), Rural 2025 1 0 Clinton, Ohio. 
| PERT 20 Mrs. Mary E. Rozar (mother), mei Redondo St., Long Beach, Calif, 

253 Cedar 8 chester, 


Thomas J. Ruddock oe). 435 East 2d St. „Pass Pass Christian, Miss, 
Mrs. Camille Mancari (sister), 240 Court St., Brooklyn, N. S 
A George H. Runckel (father), loud, Calif. 
Runiak, Nicholas Daniel Runiak (father), 24% Dayton my ae W N. J. 
James R. Rush (father), Route No. 5, Box 305, Dallas, Tex. 
Eva poren (mother), Marceline, Mo. 
Vi ia L. Ruskey (daughter), 319 North Mon ontgomery St., Bremerton, Wash. 
Mrs. Anna Rutkowski (mother), 1210 Hanover St., Haticoke, Pa. 
James care Ruttan — 095 5 re 3d 1 St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Mrs. F. V. Sam 0 . Fata 
Henry Lee Sandall (father Fates 8 Sr. iil, 
Mrs. James Sanderson mother), Route No. 2 ag 2, Box a en: Calif. 


Ruttan, Dale Andrew. 
poney ee 
Sandale, Merrill Keith. 


Sanford, Thomas Steger F3c 8 Robert M. Sanford (fat er), 757 'Fence Ave., St 

Bantos, Fllomeno k Mrs. D. Schusterman (w. (wits remarried), Post Ones! Bs. 8, Medford, Oreg. 
Sather, William Ford Zela Alberta Sather (wife) $701 Ranson St. Beach, Calif. 

Savin, Tom — — May 7 (wife), ares South 20th Ave., Omaha, 5 


Tom 
Savinski, Michael. 
Schadowski, Joseph. . 4 
Scheuerlein, George Albert 
Schiller, Ernest. 
Schlund, Elmer Pershing 


Salla Fa Fakler or Me. Leo Remillard (sister), 1605 12th St. Norin Fargo, N. Dak. 
Martin J. Scheuerlein nun, guss North Percy St., P. Philadelph: 


arry F. Schlund tether): Bt. Michael, Nebr. 
idt, Vernon PA —.— Nugo Schmidt (father), 4747A Hammett Pl., St. Louis, Mo. 
Schrank, Harold & Mrs. Jewel Schrank (wife), 108 North 3d Sst. 3 ‘ex. 
Mrs. M. 3 mother), 816 Elizabeth Ave. den, N. 
Schuman, Herman Li Mrs. Marjorie L. Schuman (wife), 119 Bast 12th St., Long Beach, Calif. 
Schurr, John Martin Schurr (father), R. 5 0. 3, Oakley, K 
Hugh Scilley (father), Joliet, M 
Anna Scott (mother), Route No. 1 Boyd, Tex. 


Scott, A. J. 
Scruggs, Henry Paul (father), 919 Junipero Ave., Long Beach, Calif. 
Seam Mrs. Lillian M. (mother), 112}4 West Broadway, Fairfield, Iowa. 
Seeley, Mrs. Frances Seeley (mother), Fairview Ave., Groton, 
A Mrs. Minnie Jackson (mother moore No.1, ‘Thermal, Calif, 
Shannon, William Alfred. 1 William B. Shannon (father), F. D. No.1 Jerome, Idaho. 
Shar! 8 Harry Sharbaugh (father), 87 Elizabeth St., ibaa Stroudsburg. 
Sharon. Lewis L. Sharon (father), 507 South Boss St., Santa Ana, Calit. 


Mrs. Nannie 8. Shaw (mother), ah — Kddition, Lins, Ohio. 
Shaw, Robert K.. Mr. Thomas Shaw (father), Box 283, Pasadena, Te: 
Mr. memes Sheffer (father), 603 Olive St., Goshen, Ind. 
ary Sherrill (mother), 1206 3d St. Corpus Christi, Tex. 
Helgo $ Sherven (father), Car . Dak. 
orris Shiffman (father), 1751 Tee Pl. 8 Mich. 


Shiley, pon R. Shiley (father), Center St., Wiconisco, Pa. 

Shimer, Melvin 3 7 N Mrs. HER — (mottier), 321 Bratton Ave., Lewistown, Sni 
Shive, Malcolm Holman. Mrs. L. 8 far U asf 478 Jasmine, Laguna Beach 

Shively, Benjamin Franklin Harry W. ‘oun (lather), F. D. 2, Three Rivers, 7 ae 
Shore, Irland, Ir USN Irland Shores ( father), Route No. 1, Grant, 


Shugart, Marvin John. 
Sibley, Delmar Dale 
Sidders, Russell Lewis. 
Sidell, John Henry. 


Ala. 
Elmer A. 2 (father), 2238 West Catlin St., Canon City, Colo. 
Earl Sibley (uncle), 502 Main St., Owego, N. V. 
Harry Sidders (father), R F. D. No. 2, St. a Ohio. 

Arthur 3 (father) South E Pine St., VIDA k oroo; III. 

William J. 8 ne (father), B Box 197, Alvin 


Silvey, Jesse N. 

Simon, Walter Ham William P. Simon {father}, 1. 1 Haddon Ave, “Collingswood 

Simpson, Albert Eugene Vern A. Simpson (father), R 6 Miami Watkins 1 d . N; 
Skeen, Harvey Leroy. 5 Route No. ont, 


Laura A. Skeen 
Skiles, Charley Jackson Charley J. Skiles, St (father), Rick 
Skiles, Eugene. ....... Charley J. Skiles, Sr. 5 Richmond. Mg 


82c. 
820——— 


3424471 UN 


Mrs. Franeis Romero 9 (mother), 224 East 112th St., Apt. ea care of Miss Henrietta Ro- 
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Earl Clifton MMic.........- Emil E. Sletto (father), Evansville, Mini 
Sletto, Ear! r 


Jack G... Vern y( 2532 Cherry St., Toledo, Ohio. 
Smart, Geo on George W. Smart (father), Box 683, Poison, Mont. 
Smestad, H. ~-------| Halge Smestad, Sr. (father), 


3285364 USD (fat y, Min: 
— 3371219 USN. Mrs. Elva Smi ih 908 08 1455 Bonth 18th $t, St. Louis, Mo. 
2682938 US Arthur Daniel 8 brother) 


er), Post Office Box 654, Homestead, Fla. 
Frank Smith (ether) Fast Lincoln, White Hall, Dl. 
Sam Smith (father), paas South fa Andrews PL, Los Angeles, Calif, 
Mrs. Rosetta L. Smith (wife), South Frankfort St., Minster, Ohio. 
Edward O. Smith I. 0 Office Box 557, National City, Calif. 
Lela French (mother), Route No. 1, Big Sand ly, Tenn. 
James A. Smith 14 . Stillwell, Okla. 
William E. Smith (father), Route No. 1, Cross Plains, Tex. 
Mrs. Rosa Lee Smith (mother), Gunnison, M 
Mrs. M. G. Soens (wife), 4215 35th St., San Diego, Calif. 
James M. Sooter (father), Post Office Box 67, Weslaco, Tex, 
Mrs. A. G. Sorensen (mother), Espanola, N. Mex. 
25 Richard H. Corr (guardian), Box 165, Moundville, Ala. 
Yossie Green B. Spee father), Route No.“ 1, Bruceton, Tenn. 
Mrs. Ida Simmons (mother), Rural Route No. 1, Box 105, New Bory, Mich. 
Mrs. Ida M. Sportz (mother), 209 North Wildwood Ave. „ Kankakee, 
N “Earl L. S Springer (father) 2330 Clinton Ave. Senada, Calif. 

Stallings, Kermit Braxton. William C. Stallings (father), Route No. 1, Selma, 

M Anna Starkovich (mother), 3600 Meridian St., Deltingham, Wash, 
Anna Starkovich (mother), 3600 Meridian St., Bellingham, Wash. 
Mrs. Ila Light (mother), 789 18th St., Richmond, Calif, 
Joe Steffan (father), 1916 South 60th Ct., Cicero, III. 
Andrew Steigleder (father), Route No. 3, Box 321-B, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Linden A. Steinho — tf 4860 Art St., San Diego, Calif. 
Mrs. Gwen M. Stephens (wife), Tillicum, Wash. 
Robert W. Stephenson (father), Sauquoit, N. Y. 
Albert T. Stevens (father), 3735 Ogd en St., Beaumont, Tex. 
Mrs. Vivian E. Stevens (wile), 17 1724 coe ith St., Long Beach, Calif, 


Stephens, Woodrow Wilson.. 
Stephenson, Hugh Donald 


Stewart, Thomas Lester... Vaud Lester 2 Regs 
Stillings, Gerald Fax Mrs. Bertha A. Hughes eber, Yelm, ‘Vash. 

Harold Wm Fred W. Stockman (father), Box 191, 8 Idaho. 
Stockton, Louis Alten Se Mrs. Violet Henn (mother), Box 247, Births Calif, 
Stoddard, William Edison Mrs. A. A. Stoddard ¢mother), General delivery, Vinton, La. 
Stopyra, Julian John git Augustine Stopyta (father), 74 Park St., Lawrence, Mass 
Storm, Laun Lee 


Mrs. Jane D. Storm (wife), 4227 Cedar, "Long Beach, Calif. 
Monte Strange (father), R. F. D. 1, Washington, Ind, 

Frank Stratton (father), Rural Route No. 1, Holton, Ind. 

Gen. Layfatte Suggs (father), P. O. Box 121, Clermont, Fla, 

Franklin J. Sulser (father), 238 Walker St., Galion, Ohio, 

Helen M. Summers (wife), 9535 Dayton Ave., Seattle, Wash, 

Orlie E. Summers (father), 166 Oak Park Dr., Akron, Ohio. 

John F. Sumner (father), 2003 Poplar Lane, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

Mrs. Ruby M. Sutton (wife), 307 Coronado Ave., Long Beach, Calif. 
Sutton, George W Mrs. R. E. Powell (sister), Russell, K Ky. 

Swisher, Charles Elijah Leon W. Swisher (father), Fallbrook, Calif. 

Symonette, TTT pos N. Mrs. Tommie N. — monette (wife), 851 East sist St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Suggs, William Alfred 
Buber, Frederick Frank! 

Summers, Glen Allen 
Summers, Harold Edgar. 


eit Bk Hees Pg tn 22 AY Set eee 


Tambolleo, Victor Charles. Nicola Tambolleo her), 1 Auburn An Cumberland, Md. 
Tanner, Russell Allen 8 Elbert F. Tanner (father), Willapa, Wash. 
Tapie, Edward Casamire Mrs. Colleen J. Tapie — 2 1175 East Paido Coast Highway, Long Beach, Calit. 
Tapp, Lambert Ray Leighman A. Tapp (fathe: arrodsburg, 
, JO . — Mrs. Grace A. Targ E 1 2215 Euclid A. Ave., San Diego, Calif. 
‘Taylor, Auron Mrs. Lucille Taylor (wife), 2200 Imperial Ave., Los 1 na Calif. 
Taylor, Charles Ben 2 Charles A. Taylor (father), 4506 8th St., Rock Island, 
Taylor, Harry Theado: 20 N Mrs, Etta Eggers (mother), 98 Walnut St., Danville, ind. 
. — Robert Denzil... X Howard V. Taylor (father), Box 60, Sabula, Iowa. 
T Charles Madison. Mrs. Edith R. Teeling (wi e)l 1273 Bowland Ave., El Monte, Calif, 
Teer, Ailen FFF 2869175 USN. Mrs. Una E. Teer (wife), 270 rapire Ave., Long Beach, Calif, 
Tennell, Raymond Oliſford ----- 3564242 USN.. ey 8. Tennell {father}, Plano, ‘Tex. 
‘Terrell, John Raymond 2957683 USN. Harry W. Terrell (father), Harrisburg, Ark. 
Theiller, US eee eee 1 3760975 USN. Cae: ag J. Theiller (father), Route No. 3, Box 457, Sebastopol, sn 
Thomas, Houston O'Neal 3467698 USN Thomas (father), Route No. 2 Box 533, I. exarkana, Tex. 
Thomas, Randall James 2660064 USN Mrs. Ella Thomas (mother), Box 52, Cowen, W. Va. 
Thomas, Stanley Horace........-...-.-- Bi 2125517 USN. Eugene E. Thomas (father), 3 A St., Whitinsville, Mass. 
Thomas, Vincent Duron SN Mrs. Myrtle E. Thomas ( (wife) 232 North Crescent Dr., Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Thompson, Charles Leroy Miss M. Hoffman (guardian), Division of Child Welfare, Normal, III. 
Thompson, Irven Edgar 1 Mrs. Mabel Thompson (mother), 23734 North Main St., North Baltimore, Ohio. 
Thompson, Robert Gary USN Mrs, Ruby 8. Thompson (wife), 1011 Stanley, Long Beach, Calif, 


Fi rg ohn Christopher EM2 John J. 8 ton (at Granville, ng 


wane 2714735 USN... 
zenco 3813398 UN. 
Saa 1 3759722 USN... 
zeas- 2915205 US N. 

3287572 US N. 


Thomas I. Trintelt Dao 550 ister FI 3 Hoisington, Kans; 
Mrs. Rosina 8 (mother), 1280 6th St., Monterey, Calif. 
Mrs. Enida W. Tucker (wife), care of Mrs. Otis Black, Winslow, Ind, 
Andrew Pantkand (father), Shields, N. Dak. 

rs. Marcia A. Hill (mother), Route No. one Searcy, A 
har D. Tussey (father), Route No. 4, Box 26, 8 N. O. 
J. C. Tyson (brother), Box 432, Oak Grove, La. 
Ernesto J. Valente (father), 256 Grand Ave., San Jose, Calif. 
Mrs. Alicia D. Van Atta (wife), 9 Ontario Ave., Long Beach, Calif, 
Mrs. J. H. Coy (mother) 2574 Orchard St., Tucson, A ae 
John Varchol (father), 19 Steele St., Hanover Green, 
Mrs. Madeline Vaughan (wife), 1218 South Menlo, cee “Angeles, Calif. 
Albert = Veeder (father), 1316 North 20th St., Boise, Idaho. 
Mrs. J. Fern Velia (mother), 1209 North Grand, Pittsb , Kans, 
Manuel V. Vieira (father), East Main Rd., Portsmouth, 
Mrs. Anne Vojta (mother), 3954 42d Ave., South MM inneapols, Minn. 
5 Annette Vosti (sister), Room 615, 625 Market St., San Francisco, Calif, 


Veeder, Gordon Elliott 
Vella, Galen Steve 
Vieira, Alvaro Everett. 
Vojta, Walter Arnold 

Vosti, Anthony August 


Wagner, Mear] James Mrs. Come H. Wagner (wife), 2784 Upshur Dr., San Diego, Calif. 
Wainwright, Silas Alonzo.. — Weldon Wainwright (father), Route No. 1, Gouvernour, N. Y. 
Wait, Wayland Le Moyne Wayland D. Wait (father), General Delivery, Longview, Wash. 
K : Latell Walker (brother), 1719 Naury St. Fe Tex. 
Ww 8 Mrs. Mildred McCullain Gouen, 258 prao ce and Water St., Stamps, Ark. 
James M. Wallace, Route 1, Adams, 
Kestner a Wallace (father), 1 Route No. 1 Monroe, O 
Mrs. A. B. Wallenstien anstien (mother) 15743 Kodata St., San Fernando, Calif, 


Phili Walt 7 0. 8 Box 144, Madera, Oalif. 
— e 333 Smith St., Tucumcari, N. Mex, 
Mrs. H — E. Laach other), 115 West 33d St., Covington, Ky. 
Mrs. Henrietta ring (mother). 3052 South 3d East St., Salt Lake Oity, Utah. 
Dora Gault (guardian), 200 South Mounds St., Sapulpa, Okla. 


810... 3562173 UN 
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Ward, William E. 
Watkins, Lenvil Leo. 


Wells, Floyd Arthur 
Wells, Harvey Anthony. 
Wells, Raymond Virgil, Ir 


Westerfield, Ivan Ayers 
Westin, Donald Vern... 
Westlund, Fred Edwin 
Whitaker, John William, Jr- 
Whitcomb, Cecil Eugene. 
White, Charles William 
White, James Clifton. _- 
White, Vernon Russell. 
White, Volmer Dowin. - 
Whitlock, Paul Morgan 
Whitson, Ernest Hubert, Ir. 
Whitt, William Byron 
Whittemore, Andrew Tiny... 
Wick, Everett Norris 
5 John Joseph- 


Williams, Jack 
Williamson, Randolph, J 
Williamson, William Dean 
Willis, Robert Kenneth, Jr 


Wilson, John James-_-.-.--~--- 
Wilson, Ray Milo 
Wimberley, Paul Edwin. _-- 
Wojtkiewicz, Frank Peter 
Wood, Harold Baker 


3371422 USN... 
John Burton Watson, RFD 


Thad Tucker Watts (father), R 


Sarah A. Daugherty (mother 


Joseph Clarence 
George L. White (father), 


Bal Whitt (father), Royalton, 


James Henry Willette (father), 533 


2744864 USN. 
4037006 USNR 
2719914 USN... 


Mrs. Rita Wilson (mother) 
Mrs. Martha A. Wilson Ge 


Reca S. 


ap. Burton Wood 
W. G. Wood (father), 


Robert Emmet Woods (father. 
Mrs, Virginia O. 


Alfred V. Wyckoff (brother), 
oe Elizabeth L. 


Mrs. G. W 
John Zeller (father), 
Frank G. Zimmerman 


(mother), 207 Carey 


Mrs, Katherine Whittemore — 2214 Glaiborne St., 
Arthur Morris Wick 9 818 North 
Raymond L. Wicklund (fath ier), 2726 30th Ave., South, Minneapolis, Minn, 
Icea Belle Wilcox (mother), 606 Cherry, Cherokee, Iowa. 

James Ewing Will (father), Box 1 


), 13554 


Archie I. Wimberley (father), Route No. 
Mrs. Agnie Wojtkiewicz (wife), 1726 Fairfax Ave., West Hollywood, Calif, 
Mrs. Grace E. n (mother), 860 Ist Ave., Grand sede Colo. 
father), State eee "Terrell, T. ex. 

ealdton, O 

oods (father), 1 La. 

), 87-22 56th Ave., Elmhurst, N. V. 
Woodward (wife), 228 10th St., Baa 
Mrs. Helen D. Woody oae 214 oie New Ha 

Mrs. Mary P. Woolf (mother), A 
Forrest E. Wright (father), 1205 


Next of kin 


Ernest Ward (father), General Delivery, Stonington, III. 

Robert Albert Watkins (father), 443 East Jefferson St., Louisville, Ky. 
No. 1, Havana, Fla. 

William Edgar Watts 1— 79 Pleasant Pians, Ark. 


F. D. No.1, Box 285, vps ee Tex. 


Ray Rhese Weaver (father), Route No. 1, Box 245, Fallon, Nev. 
Bryan William Webster (father), Route No, 2, Box 1 Loveland, Colo, 
Wi liam Weidell (father), 1001 Marion St., St. Paul, 

Mrs. Hope Eva Weller (wife), 122 3 8 St., Long Beach, Calif. 

Earl Curtiss Wells (father), Fairdale, N. Dak, 

Mrs. Jeanne M. Wells (wife), 749 Museatel Ave., San Ginu Nec 
Mrs. Alice Wells (mother), 1025 South Main St., N. 
Mrs. Alice Wells, 1025 South Main St., Nevada, Mo. 
Marcus Franklin West (father), Box 134, Simpsonville, 8.0. 
Ben Stewart West (father), Star Route, Canaan, Ark, 
William P, Westcott (father), 317 317 1 Maiy St., Peru, Ind 


Minn. 


evada, 


No. 2, Box 206-A A, Lancaster, Calif, 


Gust A. Westin (father), 3510 — Taylor St., Portland, Oreg. 

Mrs. Sue Ann Westlund (wife), 242 Chestnut Ave., aig Beach, Calif. 

John W. Whitaker, Sr. (father), Route No. 2, Pollock 

Seth Whitcomb (father), 500 West 

Mrs, Iva White (mother), Strong, Kans. 

Mrs. Winnie pays hite tmochess, 8136 Diceman St., Dallas, Tex. 
hite (father), 480 Tryon St., Spartanburg, S. C. 

Route No. 1 

Mrs, Jessie Whitlock (mother), Iredell. T 

Ernest Hubert Whitson (father), 110 North Pickering Ave., Whittier, Calif. 


Main St., "Homer, ‘Mich. 


1, Kokomo, Miss. 


Mees hy Tenn. 
Last 93d Ave., Portland, O reg. 


Hugo, Colo. 
heaton LAYO Battle Creek, Mich, 


William T. Williams (father), Route No. 2, Gonzales, La. 
Richard B. Williams (father), 1006 Griffin St., Okmulgee, Okla, 
Charles B. Williams (father), Wheatfield, Va. 

Mrs. 2 Williams (mother), 1231 Tobacco St., Columbia, 8 
Randolph Williamson, Sr. (father), 211 East South St., Raleigh, N. C. 
Mrs. A. L. C. Williamson (wife 
Robert K. Willis, Sr. (father), Box 31, Pineville, La. 
860 Riverside Dr, 
Route No. 2, 
Harry H. Wilson (father), 738 South St., Greenfield, Ohio. 

Duane F. Wilson (father), 1667 East 1334 St., Willowbrook, Calif. 

Cole (grandmother) 306 Brantinghain St., 1 8 s City, Iowa. 


. 
Loma Vista Ave., Long Beach, Calu. 


New York, N. V. 
x 12, Andalusia, Ala. 


1, Springville, T 


n Beach, Calif. 
ire, Los ‘Angeles, Calif, 


Weder 20 pede: Chicneo, u 
75 Sheridan St., J. 

her), 105 South Ist St “Brigham City, Utah, 
E. Schueller (sister), 2745 West 
Nickles Yomine (father), 161 North 23d Ave., Melrose 
Elmer Vincent Young (father), Coburg, Oreg. 
John vee Young (father), Post Office Pox 58, Oakley, Utah, 

. Jacobs (sister), 2101 Farragut C 


est 90th St., Chicago, II 
Park, III. 


t., Alameda, Calif. 


Holyoke, Colo. 
Stanielaus Ziembicki (father), 216 Freeman St., ee N. Y. 
(father), Cleveland, N. Dak. 
Frank B. Zimmerman father), = Howard 88 St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs. Lucy A, Zimmerman 


t. Mo. 
ichael Zwarun, Sr. fatin. 1306 7 St., Linden, N. J. 


Civil Liberties 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1953 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to insert the following 
resolution adopted at the New York and 
New Jersey convention of the Disciples 
of Christ recently held in Niagara Falls. 
This resolution deals with a subject of 
grave concern to all of us at this time, 
and I trust that all Members will give 
careful consideration to the viewpoint 
of the convention: 


RESOLUTION ON CIVIL LIBERTIES 
(Prepared by the department of social edu- 
cation and action of the New Jersey Coun- 
cil of Churches and adopted by the New 

Jersey Council) 

Whereas we do express our faith in and 
adherence to the Constitution of the United 
States of America as being the best instru- 
ment yet devised for the government of man 
in society; and 

Whereas we reject the idea of totalitarian- 
ism in government in whatever form, for it 
is diametrically opposed to the Christian 
tradition and our Protestant faith in re- 
gard to the worth of the individual and the 
dignity of man as a child of God; and 

Whereas we believe that the best safe- 
guards against totalitarianism and any other 
undemocratic philosophies of government lie 
in eternal vigilance against any attempt to 
abrogate our principles of liberty and free- 
dom in the interest of expediency or from a 
blinding fear of subversive forces; and 


Whereas we believe that it is a basic part 
of the American concept of government and 
of freedom that government is and must al- 
ways remain the servant of the people, and 
thereby is the guarantor of these freedoms 
and principles to all its citizens; and 

Whereas we believe and assert that means 
as well as ends must be judged, and recog- 
nize that means modify if not determine 
the ends in many cases, and that only 
through living our democratic faith in a 
positive manner can we create and main- 
tain the free society that we envisage with- 
in our democratic and Christian hope: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That in every case where groups 
or individual citizens may be suspected or 
accused of actions that are subversive to the 
constitutional principles that govern our 
Nation, or of acts of aggressive disloyalty, 
we believe that they should be handled ac- 
cording to the constitutional principles of 
due process of law with the right of counsel 
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and of a hearing before an unprejudiced 
body of their peers, and that to permit this 
due process of law to be vitiated or abro- 
gated in any way is to place our freedom as 
citizens in jeopardy to the extent that we 
may find ourselves submitting ultimately 
and unknowingly to a tyranny of our own 
making; furthermore be it 

Resolved, That we believe that it is a basic 
principle of American legal procedure that 
such trials be conducted under the assump- 
tion of innocence until guilt is proven, and 
that any resulting conviction be based on 
proven action only; that it is especially im- 
perative in times of national emergency and 
unrest, such as these present times, for law- 
makers and law enforcers, as well as every 
citizen, to refrain from tainting the name 
and reputation of a fellow citizen by irre- 
sponsible accusation or by assuming him 
guilty of being subversive or disloyal because 
of association, hearsay, rumor, malignant 
or vengeful accusation or any other process 
except those in which the principles and 
processes of objective legal evidence have 
been applied; furthermore, be it 

Resolved, That we urge and exhort all 
Christians and citizens to become thor- 
oughly familiar with the principles under- 
lying and apparent in the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution of the 
United States of America with its amend- 
ments, since these are the instruments upon 
which our structure of government and 
freedom are built. We commend particu- 
larly those portions of the 10 original amend- 
ments to the Constitution which establish: 

1. Freedom of religion, speech, and the 
right to petition. 

2. Freedom from unwarranted search and 
seizure. 

3. The right to speedy trial, to counsel, 
and to witnesses in favor of accused. 

4. The right to refuse to testify against 
oneself. 

5. The right to trial by jury. 

6. The right to freedom from cruel and 
unusual punishment, 


Anniversary of the Republic of Italy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1953 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, a constant 
factor in the postwar foreign policy of 
the United States has been the effort to 
build situations of strength in the free 
world. A vital part of this effort has been 
the formation of alliances, such as the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, with 
other free countries, and simultaneously 
helping them to become bastions of 
democracy. One of the most important 
of our allies—one whose survival as a 
free nation is most vital to the preserva- 
tion of democracy in the West—is the 
Republic of Italy. 

Exactly 6 years ago, on June 2, 1946, 
the Italian people voted by popular refer- 
endum to form a republic. No undue 
pressure was exercised by any of the 
western powers. The citizens of Italy 
freely expressed their will. By the end 
of the following year the new constitu- 
tion had been approved and parliamen- 
tary elections followed, This series of 
events is looked upon by the western 


nations as one of the most significant 
following World War II. It is remark- 
able that with such swift decision, so 
many of Italy’s millions rose above the 
horrors of recent war to recognize that 
the future lay not in the old system but 
in the new. 

Italy’s republican form of government 
has been functioning very well. The 
country has had one of the most stable 
parliamentary systems in postwar Eu- 
rope. Although plagued by serious eco- 
nomic problems, Italy has maintained a 
remarkably stable currency. An addi- 
tional steadying factor has been the fact 
that Alcide de Gasperi has remained 
Premier of his country since the found- 
ing of the Republic. Stability of this 
kind has been rare in postwar Western 
Europe. But stability has not bred stag- 
nation. Italy has made steady progress 
in many political, economic, and social 
matters. All this points to something 
new in Italy—something that is full of 
hope for the future. 

In international affairs the Italian Re- 
public has cooperated closely with the 
West. Persistent Soviet vetoes have 
prevented Italy’s entry into the United 
Nations, but, as indicated previously, 
she is a member of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. Premier de Gas- 
peri is a strong advocate of close 
European economic and political union. 
Under his leadership Italy has become a 
member of the European Coal and Steel 
Community, and is supporting the proj- 
ect for a European Defense Community, 
as well as other plans for Western 
European integration. 

The next few years are crucial for 
Italy and for the West. In a few days 
Italy will go to the polls to vote for dele- 
gates to the National Parliament. The 
Government coalition led by the Chris- 
tian Democrats is in grave danger this 
year, threatened by political extremists 
on both the right and left. The Com- 
munists, in particular, are powerful and 
seriously menace the present demo- 
cratic coalition. The chief reasons for 
this have arisen from the poor economic 
conditions. However, if the far-reach- 
ing reforms being planned by the pres- 
ent government can be put into effect, 
these conditions will undoubtedly im- 
prove, and the Communist and other 
radical groups will be weakened. Con- 
sequently, it is imperative that the pres- 
ent democratic government be returned 
to office with a majority strong enough 
to permit it to carry out its program 
effectively. If they display the same 
courage and devotion to democratic 
ideals which they have shown thus far, 
the Italian people will not fail the cause 
of democracy in the coming elections, 

In congratulating Italy on this day of 
great celebration, we cannot forget the 
very special relationship which exists 
between our two countries. Both are 
working together for peace—not a 
fragile, temporary peace, not a peace of 
submission, but the permanent peace of 
people sure of the rightness of their 
ideals. I am confident that Italy will 
continue to be a close friend and ally of 
the United States in the struggle for a 
genuine democratic peace during the 
critical years ahead. 
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Dedication of Monument to Gen. Casimir 
Pulaski 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1953 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, on 
Sunday, May 31, 1953, I was privileged 
to attend and be a guest speaker at the 
dedication of a magnificent monument 
to Gen. Casimir Pulaski in Roger Wil- 
liams Park at Providence, R. I. 

This monument was donated by a 
group of the Americans of Polish descent 
in Rhode Island, headed by a stanch 
patriot, Rev. Bronislaus S. Rosiak. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the address delivered on that 
occasion by the Honorable THEODORE 
Francis GREEN, Senator from the State 
of Rhode Island: 


We have gathered here to honor the mem- 
ory of a man to whom President Truman re- 
ferred as one of the immortals in our history. 
Through your generosity Providence will now 
have a monument to Gen. Casimir Pulaski, 
It is appropriate that this monument will 
stand here in Roger Williams Park. Roger 
Williams founded our State as a place where 
men could be truly free. Casimir Pulaski 
lived and died so that our world might be- 
come such a place. 

This monument which we are dedicating 
is not just a memorial to a great man who 
lived two centuries ago. It should rather 
serve as a constant reminder of the prin- 
ciples General Pulaski represented, principles 
as important today as they were in the 18th 
century. Pulaski began fighting for the in- 
dependence of Poland when he was barely in 
his twenties. At the age of 22 he led the 
army which met and defeated the Russians 
in Lithuania. When in 1772 he was defeated 
by a Russian Army that greatly outnumbered 
his own, he was forced to go into exile, 
However, this did not mean abandoning the 
fight for men’s liberty. Pulaski knew that 
this fight was not just a national one. He 
realized that a victory of justice in one part 
of the world advances its cause everywhere, 
The motto of the Polish soldier in World War 
II. “for your freedom and ours,” could well 
have been originated by Pulaski. He gave 
his life on the field of Savannah for our 
freedom, as did the Polish soldiers in World 
War II who fell on the beaches of Anzio and 
the slopes of Monte Cassino. Both helped 
us win and maintain our freedom, but in 
both cases Poland itself remained in the 
grip of a ruthless dictatorship. 

Today freedom is completely suppressed 
in Poland. The secret police keep the 
country in a constant state of terror. 
Thousands of Poles, who dared even privately 
to express their dissatisfaction, have been 
executed or sent to Siberia. But the history 
of Poland has taught us that freemen re- 
main spiritually free, no matter what out- 
ward show of obedience they are forced to 
assume in order to save their lives, 
Throughout the 19th century Poland was 
occupied by foreign oppressors who did their 
best to crush that nation. Russian and 
German took the place of the Polish lan- 
guage in the schools. Instruction in Polish 
history was forbidden and all writings 
were strictly censored. But all the while 
Polish national life and culture flour- 
ished, and in 1917 Poland with the help 
of President Woodrow Wilson achieved again 
its total independence. When I visited 
Poland 10 years later to attend the 10th 
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anniversary of this great event I was aston- 
ished at the speed of the devastated coun- 
try’s recovery and at the spirit of patriotism 
and progress shown everywhere. In recent 
weeks, two young Polish fliers gave new 
proof of the tremendous courage and will 
to resist of their people. The 2 astounded 
the whole world as they broke through the 
Iron Curtain to bring us the first 2 undam- 
aged MIG's the allied forces have ever seen. 

The Polish people have earned our respect- 
ful confidence, and we know that they will 
keep the soil of freedom fertile through every 
hardship that the Kremlin will impose upon 
them, Let us give them assurance that we, 
too, will never waver in this fight for human 
liberties. If we should give way to the 
pressures that are upon us in this struggle 
we would betray those millions whose lot 
is infinitely more difficult to bear than is 
ours. Any compromise of the principles of 
justice and freedom would profane the 
memory of General Pulaski and all the men 
who gave their lives to establish the United 
States as a bastion of democracy. They 
fought for us because they believed in us, 
because they felt we could always uphold the 
ideals that were most precious to them. 

In the present struggle we have been en- 
trusted with the role of guardian of that 
precious plant of human rights and individ- 
ual dignity which the Soviets have plowed 
under behind the Iron Curtain. We must 
guard it at all costs against those who would 
do it harm. And since this plant is a living 
and vital thing, it is not enough for us to 
stand in armed guard around it. We must 
tend it and nourish it right here at home, 
lest when the moment comes when the en- 
slaved peoples of the world say “Now, now 
is the time to replant it in our fields again,” 
we discover too late that it has died in our 
own hands. 

If we are to be truly the champions of 
democracy one of our main duties is to take 
care of the thousands of refugees from op- 
pression. Most of the displaced persons scat- 
tered throughout Europe are men and women 
who have demonstrated their devotion to 
freedom at the risk of their lives. Through 
their refusal to live under Communist rule 
they have proven that their ideals are far 
more precious to them than any material 

Surely we cannot stand idly by while 
these people suffer deprivation and disease. 
There are about 50,000 Poles in Germany 
alone. Among them are children and vet- 
erans of the Polish armed forces. Pro- 
visions should be made which will allow 
these people to enter the United States and 
resume useful lives again. Moreover, there 
are many men living in exile who are most 
anxious to join in the fight for a free world. 
One day a free Polish army may be formed 
to carry on the tradition of the Pulaski Le- 
gion in representing the Pole’s love of liberty 
on foreign soil. 

Another duty which is ours is to speak out 
clearly and firmly against all violations of 
human decency. The Soviet massacre of 
thousands of Polish officers in Katyn Forest 
is one of the worst violations of this kind 
in history. Let us have no part in any at- 
tempt to becloud this issue. A select com- 
mittee of the United States Congress showed 
beyond any shadow of a doubt that mass 
murder was committed by the Soviet police. 
Through the United Nations, these findings 
should be brought to the attention of the 
entire world. Let the guilty stand exposed, 
so that the world may note the infamy of 
which tyrants are capable. 

Lastly, we must take the initiative to bring 
an end to acts such as the Katyn murder and 
the current ruthless persecution of the Polish 
people. The Soviets are attempting to de- 
stroy the national and religious life in Poland 
through murders, mutilations, and deporta- 
tions. Young men and women are forced to 
work as slave laborers. Families are being 
broken up. The Genocide Convention, a law 
which makes all these actions criminal of- 


fenses, was passed by the United Nations in 
January 1951. It has been ratified by several 
nations. It is still before the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee of the United States Senate. 
I have consistently supported favorable ac- 
tion on it and hope it may not long be de- 
ferred because this law would be a step 
toward the protection of national and reli- 
gious groups in eastern Europe, 

These are but a few of the positive acts 
which will give livelier meaning than statues 
alone to our tributes to the memory of those 
who, like General Pulaski, died in the cause 
of freedom and international justice. The 
ultimate triumph of this cause, the restora- 
tion of independence to Poland and to all 
subjugated nations—these are the tasks to 
which we dedicate ourselves as we unveil this 
Pulaski memorial. 


Higher Interest Fails To End Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1953 


Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I include herewith 
the following news story which was car- 
ried by one of the major wire services 
and appeared in the Bakersfield Cali- 
fornian: 

HIGHER INTEREST Farts To END PROBLEM 


WasHInctTon.—Industry leaders expressed 
concern today over reports that home buyers 
are still unable to obtain adequate financing 
on Government-approved home loans de- 
spite higher interest rates. 

There was general agreement in Govern- 
ment and building circles that the interest 
rate boost approved 3 weeks ago was pro- 
ducing disappointing results. 

The Government raised the borrowing rate 
on GI and Federal Housing Administration 
loans to 444 percent on May 2. 

For some time, there had been criticism 
that the interest rate was pegged too low to 
attract investors. 

Therefore, the decision to raise the rates 
by one-half of 1 percent on veterans loans 
and one-fourth of 1 percent on FHA mort- 
gages was generally hailed by the industry 
as a step that would assure output of at 
least 1 million new houses this year. 

In the intervening weeks, however, lend- 
ers have not shown any great enthusiasm 
over the change, and the National Associa- 
tion of Home Builders reported the indus- 
try is now faced with a very serious situa- 
tion. 

Some officials, likening the problem to re- 
cent drops in the price of Government bonds, 
reasoned that lenders may be waiting for an 
even higher interest rate. Industry spokes- 
men said the action may have come too late 
after rates on Government bonds were in- 
creased. 

NABH said lenders, except in New Eng- 
land and New York, are generally unwilling 
to make home loans at the new rate. One 
builder declared he was so shocked over this 
development that he felt the Government 
should resume purchases of GI and FHA 
mortgages to ease the squeeze. 

For the most part Government and indus- 
try spokesmen said it will take another 30 
to 60 days to find out whether lenders are 
just following a cautious policy or whether 
they are not interested in the loans. 


Mr. Speaker, this report clearly in- 
dicates that the action of the new ad- 
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ministration in raising interest rates to 
veterans was unwise and unjustified. 
We have a right to ask, How are we 
going to go in making veterans’ loans 
more expensive for the purpose of at- 
tracting some reluctant lending institu- 
tion to participate in a loan guaranteed 
by the Government? Where is this hard 
money policy leading us? I was person- 
ally opposed to this increase in interest 
rates and the wisdom of that opposition 
seems confirmed. 

A wise administration would have ap- 
proached the problem from the stand- 
point of the veteran rather than from 
that of the lender who is supposed to 
serve the veteran. 

I am still of the opinion that suffi- 
cient money would be available from 
private lenders for veterans’ loans if we 
had followed the opposite procedure of 
leaving the rate on veterans’ loans in 
status quo and reduced the rate on FHA 
loans and announced that more funds 
were available for a direct-loan program 
sponsored by and administered by the 
Federal Government. Iam positive that 
the timidity reported in this news story 
on the part of private lenders would not 
have then manifested itself. 

I would suggest that veterans’ organi- 
zations and we on the House Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee, charged with the pri- 
mary responsibility for providing a bene- 
ficial veterans’ program, should demand 
a reversal of the actions which have been 
taken in connection with the loan pro- 
gram and adopt the procedures I have 
suggested. 


Memorial Day Address of Thomas Dixon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1953 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, May 30, 
this year, Thomas Dixon, national com- 
mander, United States American Vet- 
erans, made a very important address 
and in it is outlined and emphasized the 
importance of this great Republic and 
how to defend it. This address also con- 
veys to the people of the world the real 
attitude of the people of the United 
States toward all nations: 

MEMORIAL Day ADDRESS BY THOMAS DIXON, 
NATIONAL COMMANDER, UNITED AMERICAN 
VETERANS, DELIVERED OVER THE FACILITIES 
or WUST, WasHINGTON, D. C., May 30, 1953 
Patriotic Americans, on this Memorial Day 

I want to remind you of the reasons why 

America is the home of your choice and the 

home of my choice. As national commander 

of the United American Veterans, let me 
assure you that our primary purpose is to 
unite all patriotic Americans. Today we 
give special thought to those who have given 
their lives to make America a free country. 

We proudly acknowledge the heroism of those 

who gave their lives for so noble a cause, 

However, we who live in the present, must 
also look far on into the future for the con- 
tinuing welfare of our country. 

The first Memorial Day was observed 84 
years ago on orders of Gen. John A. Logan, 
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commander of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public. Ever since then we have reserved 
May 30 to pay our respect to our war dead. 

Looking back over our history of the past 
84 years, and when switching our sights on 
world conditions as they are today, we are 
compelled to wonder why our leaders haven't 
paid more attention to the teachings of our 
earlier great crusading Americans. We 
should never forget such patriotic men as 
Patrick Henry. You remember his immor- 
tal words, “Give me liberty or give me 
death.” Also you recall his warning: “Bad 
men cannot make good citizens.” And; “It 
is impossible that a nation of infidels or 
idolators should be a nation of freemen.” 

We free Americans need to apply more of 
the teachings of God to our way of life. A 
corrupted public conscience cannot bring 
peace and freedom to this earth. It gives me 
pleasure to cite the thought-stimulating 
writings of Collis Ormsby Redd, founder of 
the Crusaders for the Forgotten Man. Mr. 
Redd, native of Kentucky, has dedicated his 
life to this cause in honor of his beloved 
mother,, Mrs. Florence Emma Redd-Loche. 
And let us not forget some of the writings of 
Thomas Payne, who was the powerful in- 
spiration of our greatest national posses- 
sion—the Constitution of our United 
States—our protection of the American way 
of life. And, now, when our Constitution is 
being seriously attacked, both within our 
country as well as without, let us remember 
the thought in the mind of George Wash- 
ington when he said: “I have given you a 
Republic, if you can keep it.” It is im- 
portant for us today to remember that the 
fifth amendment to our Constitution is not 
a license for anyone to hide behind while he 
goes out to destroy our way of life. And, of 
course, we must always remember that im- 
mortal phrase of Abraham Lincoln who said: 
“A country divided against itself cannot 
survive.“ 

Looking at world conditions today, we are 
bound to wonder why we. have slipped so 
far away from the provisions of the Monroe 
Doctrine. That is a thought that needs much 
explaining by our leaders, 

We have been accused by some foreign 
writers as being “war mongers” and of try- 
ing to grab colonies. Now, let us look at the 
historical record of facts. Beginning at. the 
time of our war with Spain and continuing 
through World Wars I and I. and into our 
so-called police action in Korea, we have 
expended billions of dollars of our wealth, 
and also the lives of hundreds of thousands 
of our fine American men. What was our 
purpose? It was our contribution to the 
peace of the world. What land did we get? 
We wanted none. We gave Cuba and the 
Philippine Islands their freedom just as soon 
as we could. We are not now seeking any 
territorial gain. We have but one purpose; 
World peace, with complete choice of free- 
dom for all people on the face of this earth. 
That is how we have dealt with all nations 
during the past 160 years of our independ- 
ence. I challenge any nation to match that 
glorious record. 

Now, a brief thought about the Russian 
situation. If Russia and other Communist- 
controlled countries actually mean to be of 
peaceful intent, then why don't they back 
up their propaganda with substantial deeds, 
putting first things first? If Russia were 
genuinely trustworthy, here is how she could 
prove it: 

First, by putting a stop to the fighting in 
Korea. 

Second, by opening her Iron Curtain to the 
International Red Cross, inviting that organ- 
ization to visit every spot in Russia and in 
her satellites, so the world may know the 
true situation. 

Third, give the citizens of Germany the 
right to hold a free election, with secret 
ballot for a free and united Germany. 
= aang give the citizens of Korea the same 
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Fifth, give the citizens of all Communist- 
controlled countries the same right. 

If these honorable steps were completed, 
then the United States would be in position 
to sit in with other nations and actually 
formulate a dependable world peace. But, 
until Russia puts into sincere operation 
these five first steps, the United States has 
no other choice but to wage the most relent- 
less war against our opponents and to compel 
by force complete victory. It certainly is 
time for our State Department to use some of 
the toughest words at its command, and to 
back up these words. 

Enlightened people all over the world now 
understand one vital fact that you and I 
have always known. It is this: The republi- 
can form of government is by all odds the 
best form of government ever devised by 
mankind. It gives the American citizen the 
right to express his views in a free and secret 
ballot. The basic foundation of our free- 
dom is our birthright to select our leaders 
by secret ballot, and to express our views in 
our own way on every political policy. 

We have no desire to infringe on the 
political government of other nations. We 
do, however, want to show by our example the 
advantages enjoyed by a free and undic- 
tated-to people. We do hope that people 
throughout the world will realize why they 
deserve to be free and to act as free men 
and women. 

In memory of those brave men who have 
given their lives in the cause of our freedom, 
‘let me now read these glorious words by 
Abraham Lincoln: “With firmness in the 
‘right, as God gives us to see the right, let 
us strive to finish the work we are in, then 
bind up the Nation’s wounds; to care for 
him who shall have bourne the battle, and 
for his widow and orphans, and do all which 
may achieve and cherish a just and lasting 
peace among ourselves and with all nations.” 
These words are as vital to America today as 
they were when Lincoln, himself, uttered 
them. 

In closing, I want to thank you for listen- 
ing today, and I want to express my per- 
sonal thanks, and the thanks of the United 
American Veterans, to the management and 
staff of radio station WUST for their cour- 
tesies and cooperation in broadcasting this 
Memorial Day address. 


Assemblyman John Smolenski 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1953 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following editorial 
from the Brooklyn Eagle of June 1, 1953: 

ASSEMBLYMAN JOHN SMOLENSKI 


Assemblyman John Smolenski, of Green- 
point, who died yesterday at the age of 62, 
was one of the best-known Polish-Americans 
in the country. While known to the gen- 
eral publie chiefiy because of his activity in 
polities and his service at Albany as a Demo- 
cratic assembiyman for 13 years, he had 
other varied interests, business, social and 
patriotic. Brought to this country as a boy 
by his parents, he had the typical immi- 
grant's loyalty to the land of his adoption. 
He served in France in World War I, and lost 
his only son, John, Jr., in World War IL 
His activity as a director of the Polish- 
American Congress of America and as presi- 
dent of the Polish National Alliance brought 
him to prominence among those of his racial 
background all over the Nation. 
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Our National Credit, Our Greatest Na- 
tional Resource, Plundered 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAM COON 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1953 


Mr. COON. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
‘to extend my remarks, I am glad to in- 
clude a column from a good paper in the 
district I represent, the Pilot Rock News, 
of Pilot Rock, Oreg., of May 28, 1953. 
This column is written by W. S. Caver- 
hill, a highly respected citizen of Milton, 
Oreg. It well portrays the thinking of 
many of my constituents who deplore 
the way in which our national credit, our 
greatest natural resource, has been ex- 
travagantly misused. This article was 
sent to me by my good friend, whom 
many of you remember with admiration 
and affection, former Congressman 
Lowell Stockman, whom I succeeded as 
a Member of this Congress when he did 
not seek reelection. I believe the sound 
thinking of this article will be of inter- 
est to the Members of this Congress, and 
it is as follows: 


Roap SourH—50-Year HISTORICAL SLICE 
(By W. S. Caverhin) 


Much clamor is being raised over Govern- 
ment policy concerning tideland oil, and 
public power. The terms “steal” and plun- 
der” of our natural resources are being 
tossed about. ‘Tis said we are on the give» 
away road and going downhill with no 
brakes applied. Well, what in heck have we 
been doing for the past 20 years? 

The most valuable of our natural re- 
sources is our national credit. If we haven't 
stolen and plundered that in the last two 
decades, I am inclined to agree with the old- 
timer who declared that “the devil is a wart 
hog.” 

That national credit should be used and 
expanded is not to be denied, but it should 
be done carefully and not frantically. It 
should be used to meet emergency, not to 
create it. 

Our recent policy has been to meet every 
ghost of a crisis with an added deficit. The 
total accumulation of that deficit may soon 
reach $300 billion, which in our eagerness 
to correct every evil in our social and eco- 
nomic disorders, here and abroad, we have 
pledged the men and women of coming gen- 
erations to pay. That we have been feather- 
nesting our political practices with the natu- 
ral resources of others yet to come is hard 
to dispute. Our political leaders have been 
drugged by the ease of it. Our industries 
have followed the example, our labor likes 
it, and local government eats it up. 

An honest attempt to stop the plunder- 
ing of the future brings yelps from most of 
us. Any talk of paying the national debt 
is absurd, silly, and utterly groundless. We'll 
compound it, shift it ahead, enlarge it, but 
we won't pay it, and any political party or 
administration that seriously tries to won’t 
last. long. 

The widespread ownership of our bonded 
indebtedness is a healthy thing while it 
lasts, but any slowdown in our economy 
drains that reserve off rapidly. A slight re- 
cession will begin clotting in the business 
pulse. 

It was the happy thought of our extrava- 
gant spenders that we owe our debt to our- 
selves, so why worry. Nice enough until we 
hit a spell of rough going. Then we dispose 
of our bonds to more lucky owners, without 
being relieved of our part of the cost of 
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service on them. When that happens our 
living standard suffers. 

Of one thing we can be sure: Our national 
credit, which is our greatest natural resource, 
has been well plundered, It was really a 
big deal and most of us were in on it. Makes 
me think of the way the early settlers of the 
John Day robbed the bunch-grass country. 
They overgrazed it until each had to buy 
more land or sell out. Not a healthy man- 
agement but an easy one. 

If we haven’t overgrazed our national 
credit, I'd like to repeat what the old codger 
said on such matters, “The devil's a worthog.” 


We Should Expedite Payment of Japanese 
Evacuation Claims 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 1, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
over a decade since thoughtful Ameri- 
cans were first shocked by the action 
taken because of seeming military neces- 
sity, to evacuate Japanese-Americans 
from the west coast. Loyal Japanese 
nationals and Japanese-American cit- 
izens were uprooted, torn from their 
homes, and faced with the loss of their 
jobs, property, and community position. 
Estimates of their property losses ranged 
from $350 million to $500 million. 

Six years later the Evacuation Claims 
Act was passed by the 80th Congress. 
Thus, in 1948, we accepted as just the 
necessity for making restitution in some 
measure to these people, who were done 
serious injury for no fault of their own. 
But even if the maximum allowance of 
$2,500 were made for every evacuee it 
would still fall far short of restitution. It 
was not proposed in this act to indemni- 
fy any of the evacuees for what they suf- 
fered spiritually in being excluded from 
their homes and interned for 2½ years 
without trial. The indemnification runs 
only to property damage suffered by 
families who were forced to sell their 
homes and personal possessions for a 
fraction of their value; small farmers 
who hurriedly left their land, cattle, and 
machinery behind; merchants and store- 
keepers who had to dispose of their 
stocks and business at sacrifice prices. 
Not only were losses incurred by the sac- 
rifice sale of property, but many Japa- 
nese and Japanese-Americans who left 
their personal possessions in the care of 
neighbors, returned to find they had been 
either destroyed or damaged by vandals. 
As a consequence, the lifting of the ban 
did not mean that the evacuees could 
return to their old life if they wanted to. 
Of course, many did not want to, because 
of bitter memories or because they want- 
ed to begin a new life elsewhere. Never- 
theless, of those who did return, the ma- 
jority have not been able to regain their 
old positions of independence in busi- 
nesses of their own. For example, before 
the war only about 20 percent of the 
Japanese labor force were wage and sal- 
ary workers employed by non-Japanese. 
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Today, over 70 percent of the labor force 
are wage and salary workers employed by 
non-Japanese, In a sense, they have lost 
nearly a generation in their striving for 
economic security. 

Largely through the diligent efforts of 
the Japanese American Citizens League 
the 1948 Evacuation Claims Act was 
streamlined in 1951 to make possible 
more rapid adjudication by the Depart- 
ment of Justice of the evacuation claims. 
In the first 3 years of the program only 
about 600 of the total 24,000 claims were 
disposed of. In the year and a half since 
amendment of the act, all but approxi- 
mately 4,000 of the claims have been set- 
tled under the compromise settlement 
procedure. However, these 4,000 repre- 
sent the larger, more complicated claims, 
involving somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of $73 million as opposed to ap- 
proximately $57 million claimed in the 
20,000 cases settled. Actually, about $21 
million in awards have been made, or 
about 37 percent of the original amount 
claimed by the evacuees and only about 
two-thirds of the awards have actually 
been paid. 

It would be ironic indeed if in this 
stronghold of free enterprise we were to 
penalize the successful Japanese busi- 
nessman not for corrupt or unfair busi- 
ness practices, but primarily because of 
his race. Yet that is exactly what we 
will be doing if Congress does not take 
the necessary steps to expedite the set- 
tlement of these remaining Japanese 
claims. It has been more than 11 years 
since the losses were incurred, In that 
time, as everyone knows, the cost of liv- 
ing has increased more than 50 percent. 
I am sure if I tried to replace $500 worth 
of property I lost 11 years ago, for the 
Same amount it cost then, I would find it 
impossible. So it is with the Japanese 
claimants. 

Not only have these loyal Americans 
waited too long for restitution but the 
longer they must wait the more costly it 
is to the Government to obtain witnesses 
and verify records in the adjudication of 
their claims. People move, businesses 
ehange hands, and records are destroyed. 
Every additional year’s delay costs the 
Government money in terms of increased 
costs of adjudication. 

Finally we must not overlook the fact 
that the action we take with the claims 
of these Japanese businessmen who are 
the respected leaders in their communi- 
ties will have results of an international 
character. Their business transactions 
in Japan and the rest of the world puts 
them in the public eye, and in a sense 
puts us on trial. Also, the sooner we 
square our debt with these community 
leaders the sooner they can help reha- 
bilitate their less fortunate brothers. 

Let us not delude ourselves that we 
are being magnanimous when we set- 
tle these claims. We can never repay the 
damage, either mental or material, our 
Japanese citizens were done. It is one 
of the tragedies of World War II. But 
we can and we should act promptly in 
behalf of these people who have been 
waiting 11 years for some sort of settle- 
ment. 

That is why Iam wholeheartedly sup- 
porting the resolution passed by the Pa- 
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cific Southwest District Council of the 
Japanese American Citizens League 
“that the needed funds to carry out the 
intent of Congress”—in the 1948 Evacua- 
tion Claims Act— be hereby appropri- 
ated for the 1954 fiscal year.“ 


St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1953 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend by remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Montreal Gazette of May 7, 
1953: 

Alb SEAWAY WITH THREAT ro UNITED STATES— 


Orrawa, May 6.—Rodney Adamson (PC— 
York West) suggested today in the Commons 
that Canada threaten the United States with 
abrogation of the 1909 boundary waters 
treaty to put pressure on the United States 
for an end to delays on the St, Lawrence 
seaway. 

Mr. Adamson also proposed that Canada 
might move to deprive United States ships of 
their toll-free passage through Canadian 
canals on the St. Lawrence and Great Lakes. 

Speaking on the eve of a visit to Wash- 
ington by Prime Minister St. Laurent—who 
is to take up the seaway with President 
Eisenhower—Mr. Adamson said the seaway 
situation requires stiff action by Canada. 

This country, he said, now should state 
a deadline for a start on construction. 

After its expiration, Canada should give 
notice that the 1909 treaty—calling for joint 
regulation of boundary waters—will be ter- 
minated on a year’s notice. 

Mr. Adamson said that after this time the 
rights of United States ships in the Canadian 
canals—now equal with those of Canadian 
vessels—would be terminated. 

“We can then,” he said, “impose on Amert- 
can traffic such discriminatory tariffs, such 
embargoes and such other methods as will 
make them see what they are paying for the 
strange attitude which they have followed.” 

“The time has come when we cannot any 
longer leave this to promises of goodwill,” 
Mr. Adamson said. The United States should 
be told that Canada is not bluffing on the 
seaway. 

Mr. Adamson took issue with a suggestion 
made in Washington last week by transport 
Minister Chevrier that Canada and the 
United States each could build navigation 
canals In the International Rapids section of 
the river. He considered that “fallacious.” 

However, he said, a canal could be built on 
the Canadian side of the river without the 
hydropower development whose authoriza- 
tion in the United States is one of the factors 
holding up a start on the scheme. It would 
be “fantastically expensive” and uneconomic. 

“But,” Mr. Adamson said, “if we are going 
to be kicked about, and if the sovereign de- 
sires of this Parliament and of this country 
are going to be thwarted by interests which 
are inimical to the welfare of this country, 
then we may have to consider that line of 
action.” 

Mr. Adamson made clear that by “inimi- 
cal“ interests he was not referring to the 
United States Government, which had been 
doing all it could to assist in seaway devel- 
opment. He was referring to antiseaway 
Yobbies and congressional groups at Wash- 
ington, 
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The Right to Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1953 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following sermon, en- 
titled “The Right to Peace” by Rev. 
Philip Gordon Scott, minister, West- 
moreland Congregational Church, Wash- 
ington, D. C., deliyered on May 31, 1953: 


“And when He drew near and saw the city, 
He wept over it, saying, Would that even 
today you knew the things that make for 

e. But now they are hid from your 
eyes.“ (Luke 19: 42, revised standard ver- 
sion.) 

Twice, we are told, tears came to the eyes 
of the Master. Once He wept when a friend 
had come close to death. Now, when He saw 
the city, He gave way to another kind of 
grief. Tears started again. He loved His 
land, His people. But these were not the 
tears that come to our eyes when some 
moment of patriotic feeling moves us with 
the realization of what our people and tra- 
ditions mean. These tears rose from the 
mocking contradiction of the city’s name. 

If we spoke Bible languages we would know 
that every time men said: Jerusalem“ they 
were saying: “The possession of peace.” 
“Here is where we shall find peace.” That 
is what the name of the city means. Jesus 
had only to speak that name again—the 
capital, the holy city, symbol of His people's 
hope—and have His heart break. Peace,“ 
they called it— the possession of peace.” 
If they only knew where peace could be 
found—the things that make for peace. But 
He knew He would walk the city streets in 
the midst of blind men. From their eyes 
were hid the things that make for peace. 

It was as if you were entering our city. 
Coming. down from the height of land out 
near Woodacres on Massachusetts Avenue, 
you would see the city below, and you might 
say “Washington”—the name of this town. 
Then you realize the contrasts. How little 
some of the life of the town is like the 
character and spirit of the man from whom 
it was named, the lies that thrive under 
the name of a man of honest word and in- 
tegrity, the greed for glory that contradicts 
the quiet dignity of his service, the zeal for 
the quick gain that mocks the patient public 
service of the first citizen of the city. 

“Peace,” said Jesus, as He turned toward 
Jerusalem. His only tears were for the 
pathetic hope of the possession of peace, in 
men blind to how it could be reached. His 
own fate was not to be dreaded. There were 
not tears in the Garden of Gethsemane nor 
on the cross. But these poor people—they 
were ignoring ways to peace and stumbling 
into destruction, Whether He knew it in any 
clear way, so far would they be from peace 
that this desolate city would be in ruins in 
the next generation (A. D. 70). They would 
prove His words and justify the moving man- 
ner of His grief. 

Men are most blind when they think they 
have a right to peace. If we had the mind of 
Christ as we look on our city, Memorial Day 
might have that meaning. Its more solemn 
celebration in our prayers would not be so 
much for what is brought back from mem- 
ory: The sadness of separations, the tragic 
toll of war, the costly sacrifice, the loyal 
lives. It would be the contradictions that 
would claim our thought, and the contrasts 
with these gifts that we recall. 

We celebrate Memorial Day with gratitude 
and guilt. We will never get over the sense 
of debt we have in this visible and complete 


offering of the men who serve our day and 
their country in their death. All the dislo- 
cation of the war years might be forgotten, 
but these deaths are the unalterable and the 
unchanged. They stand as completed gifts. 

I don’t Know what names you put to 
Memorial Day and to this season of our re- 
membrance. The names make these days 
different. This day is different from all other 
holidays of a national character. This day 
has names on it that are our names, and the 
freshness of our own friendships. When ve 
remember, it is part of ourselves that we 
recall. 

The inscription of the 2d British Division 
Memorial at Kohima, Assam, at the end of 
World War II. is one that we remember: 


“When you go home 

Tell them of us and say— 
For your tomorrow 

We gave our today.” 


We are grateful—and guilty. J. Robert 
Oppenheimer, wartime head of the Los 
Alamos Laboratory, recently in the city for 
White House consultations, spoke some time 
ago for some of the scientists involved in 
the project: “The experience of the war has 
left us with a legacy of concern. In some 
sort of crude sense, which no vulgarity, no 
humor, no oyerstatement can quite exten- 
guish, the physicists have known sin; and 
this is a knowledge they cannot lose.” 
(Technology Review.) We are guilty. 

Everyone has in some degree that sense of 
sin. Some, as is frequently found in the 
refugees from Hitler’s Germany, have what 
has come to be known as “survivor's guilt,” 
which plagues the escaped refugee with the 
question: “Why should I have escaped when 
so many others, far more worthy than my- 
self, were doomed to death?” They wonder 
what worth they can give life to fortify their 
very breath. 

Others have the sense that something they 
should have done, or could have done, was 
not done. We didn’t do it right last time. 
We are grateful and guilty. We pray for 
peace that will redeem the sacrifices that 
Memorial Day recalls with reverence—the 
peace which is the sacred debt of honor. 
But we are challenged by this day: Do we 
have the right to peace? Grateful—and 
guilty. 

In her novel, Song in the Night, Josephine 
Lawrence translates into fiction the prob- 
lem of all of us: What can I do to protect 
my son from the brutality of war? How 
can I work toward peace? In the opening 
pages Lissa Miller is waiting for Mass to begin 
on Christmas Eve, 1950. She finds prayer 
difficult because of bitterness over the death 
of a son in World War II, and because of her 
anxiety about her living son. In the dim 
church, she makes a solemn vow: “There is 
nothing, God, that I will not do, to con- 
tribute toward peace.” But what can she 
do? 

As if in direct answer to her prayer and 
to her question, come the words of the 
priest: “As long as there is one hate, one 
single misunderstanding or resentment in 
your hearts, you have no right to pray for 
peace.” 

That was an entirely new thought for 
Lissa. She began to examine herself, her 
family, the people she came in contact with. 
She looks a little more clearly at her hus- 
band’s family. Old irritations yield to her 
understanding little by little. She teaches 
herself to love her son’s fiance, and to 
purge herself of the necessity to dominate 
her son's life. Eventually, she is even able 
to meet with sympathy and friendliness the 
girl whom her dead son had loved, and whom 
she had resented and thwarted. 

In the end of the story, the potential for 
peace is heightened in that circle because of 
the spread of individual tolerance, and the 
genuine fulfillment of love between persons. 
Lissa’s life and the lives of many she can 
influence are dedicated to the priest's insist- 
tence that “as we fail in our own small lives 
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to demonstrate the power of. understanding 
we become the weakest link in a chain that 
must be unbreakable; and we, you and I, 
shall be responsible for the ruin of our 
hopes.” 

The focus here is on an area that seems 
far too small. The solution is far too simple 
for the problem of peace, which is the deep- 
est of our difficulties. But she earned the 
right to peace—the right to pray for peace, 
and to work for peace, and discovered a way 
of life that could redeem the loss of her son. 
But this is the real battleground—the area 
of a hundred yards to the right or left. 
What we need most to establish is our right 
to peace. 

One of our greatest dangers is that we 
think we have a right to peace, wherever and 
however we seek it, Having fought wars, two 
in the last generation, we think that earns 
the right to peace. Another novelist warns 
us through one of his characters (Glenway 
Westcott—Apartment in Athens): “I do not 
suppose that the Americans are indifferent 
to their fate and danger. I think that their 
worst mistake must lie in their hope of get- 
ting peace established for all time as if it 
were a natural law needing no enforcement, 
so that they can relax and be frivolous and 
forget it. When they see that this is not 
possible, then they lose hope altogether. 
They give it up as a bad job and yield to 
their cynicism and fatalism. 

“What on earth do they mean when they 
speak of ‘peace forever’? Naturally, it can 
only be a little at a time, with good luck, 
and with an effort, and great vigilance, and 
good management, day by day, year after 
year. Life is like that; everything on earth 
is like that. Have the Americans and the 
British forgotten? When we are sick and 
we go to see a doctor, do we expect him to 
promise us immortality?” 

President Eisenhower this week empha- 
sized that our right to peace is conditioned 
by our ability and willingness to work with 
other nations and not, as had been said, 
“forget the United Nations, as far as the 
Korean war is concerned.” “Our whole 
policy,” he said, “is based on this theory: 
No single free nation can live alone in the 
world. We have got to have friends. Those 
friends have got to be tied to you, in some 
form or another. We have to have that unity 
in basic purposes that comes from a recogni- 
tion of common interests. That is what we 
are up against.” 

Our right to peace? We have no right to 
peace unless we see the things that belong 
to peace. It seems strange to have the mili- 
tary men, out of international experience 
which the President cited as part of his ex- 
perience this week, presenting so strongly 
the imperative cooperative point of view 
against the isolation of the domestic critics 
and leaders, 

General Bradley not long ago in a CBS 
broadcast said, “I am a fundamental be- 
liever in the principle that if war can be pre- 
vented for 10 years, the collective community 
of free nations can become strong enough 
to prevent war from happening at all.” But 
he warned at the same time, “America has 
now entered an era of life which has long 
been famliar to older nations. Other people 
have lived in and out of the shadow of 
physical destruction for centuries. Now 
America is entering alife of light and 
shadow, in which tension and sacrifice will 
be the normal way of life. We can adjust 
to it, and we will, because we have to.” 

“Weakness cannot cooperate with any- 
thing,” says the President. We shall have 
to be strong. The political maturity de- 
manded may be beyond us, unless we change 
some of the things we see in our divisions at 
home.” But the right to peace will lie not 
only in our national strength, our willing- 
ness to stand and to withstand, and our 
desire to work with our friends, and not to 
stand alone. The right to peace will He in 
our own knowledge of the things that belong 
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to peace that are the strength of our own 
lives for the patience of the iong years to 
come, 

The remembrance of those whom we honor 
this day will be part of our purpose, and will 
make our prayer humbler that we may learn 
at any cost or price the things that belong 
to peace, 


Resolution Tennessee Veteran Service 
Officers’ Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
Tuesday, June 2, 1953 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a letter from the Tennessee State 
director of veterans’ affairs together 
with copy of a resolution adopted by the 
Veterans’ County Service Officers’ Con- 
ference which is an organization of serv- 
ice officers for the American Legion, the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, the Disabled 
Veterans, and the American Veterans 
of World War II—AMVETS. This let- 
ter and resolution, adopted on May 22, 
1953, concerning appropriations for vet- 
erans’ hospital and medical care pro- 
grams follows: 

STATE or TENNESSEE, 

DEPARTMENT OF VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 

Nashville, Tenn., May 25, 1953. 
Hon. Jor L. Evrxs, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN EvINs: Transmitted 
herewith you will find copy of the resolu- 
tion unanimously adopted at the annual 
service officers’ conference which is composed 
of the following organizations: County serv- 
ice officers, all post service officers of the 
American Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
Disabled American Veterans, and the Amer- 
ican Veterans of World War II in the State 
of Tennessee. 

Your careful consideration of the resolu- 
tion is respectfully requested. 

Yours very truly, 
James L. CRER, 
Director. 


Realizing that the entire program of reha- 
bilitation of the American veterans and their 
dependents is acutely jeopardized as a result 
of the proposed reduction in appropriations 
for the Veterans’ Administration for vital 
services; and 

Whereas these veterans served their coun- 
try honorably and well during time of war 
and in many instances suffered grievous 
wounds as a result of this service; and 

Whereas traditionally America has pro- 
vided adequate compensation and hospitali- 
zation for its defenders throughout its his- 
tory; and 

Whereas we feel that America is morally 
obligated to provide services of the very high- 
est quality to the veterans and to provide 
the same high type of service to the sur- 
vivors of those of our servicemen who made 
the supreme sacrifice: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the service officers of 
all the veterans’ organizations of the State 
of Tennessee, in annual conference assembled 
in Nashville, Tenn., this 22d day of May 1953 
go on record as being opposed to any reduc- 
tion in appropriations which would result 
in inadequate benefits and we earnestly so- 
licit your support of a budget of not less 
than $921,100,000 for administration, medi- 
cal, hospital, and domiciliary service. 


The Coronation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1953 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Queen of England is crowned and all the 
cares and anxieties of the British peo- 
ple, aside from their world trade, are 
at an end. 

It beats all what a commotion can be 
caused by this crowning business. You 
do not hear anything about the inau- 
guration of the Governor of Texas, al- 
though Texas is three times the size of 
England. Guess you have to live under 
royalty to appreciate the importance of 
this crowning ceremony. 

The people here, in some places, are 
about as eager for a monarchy as are 
the British. In fact, this question bobbed 
up frequently in the Constitutional Con- 
vention in 1787. The members of the 
Convention, however, made it certain 
that a monarchy would have hard sled- 
ding in America. There were some 
Tories, but not enough, in the Conven- 
tion, to turn the tide toward an English 
pattern for our Government. Neverthe- 
less, these Tories survived, and have 
made it possible for John Bull to keep 
his hands in Uncle Sam's pockets ever 
since. They are still here in the Con- 
gress, and after having donated over 
$40 billion to England, these Tories will 
vote yes“ on the next British “gimme.” 
No new loans have been approved by 
Congress so far, but still we know that 
in some way England obtained some 
“dough” when her financiers were here 
10 days ago. If no money gift had been 
forthcoming from us this great interna- 
tional display of decaying royalty would 
not have filled the papers. 

The British say they are a real democ- 
racy, and that having a Queen is merely 
frosting on the cake. They say she is 
a figurehead. Now, that is no way to 
talk about a Queen. She is either a 
Queen, or she is not. Maybe she is not. 

As soon as the world recovers from 
this coronation, I presume it will travel 
right on around the sun the same as 
usual, although it might wobble a bit 
from the fatigue of this unexplainable 
demonstration, 

There is reason in all things if ex- 
amined closely enough. England wants 
to unite with the United States. She 
claims she has gone it alone just about 
as long as she can. The area of England 
is about two-thirds that of North Da- 
kota. England has no natural resources 
except deep coal, and that is too costly 
to mine. She has good agricultural 
lands, but not enough to sustain 50 mil- 
lion people. She cannot balance her 
budget without a gift from the United 
States, but to please England and keep 
up the appearance of her empire we 
hand her money enough to balance her 
budget, forgetting that we have a budget 
to balance. At least we used to have. 
It has been out of balance so long that 
we quit worrying about balancing it. The 
President says it will be several years 
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before we can dig up this old budget 
and balance it, and in the meantime 
we will keep alive the excess profits tax 
and enact another increased tax bill in 
order to keep up our interest in foreign 
affairs, principally the affairs of Great 
Britain. I do not understand why Eng- 
land wants to unite with us. If she did, 
she would have to pay taxes. The way 
it is now is much better for England, 
because she can enjoy coronations and 
get the tax money from the people of the 
United States. England should let the 
matter remain in status quo, and forget 
about her union with us. She can sit 
there on that tiny island and bask in the 
sunshine of her once glorious past. She 
has nothing to fear. The taxpayers of 
the United States are hard-working 
people; our soil is the best in the world; 
we have every mineral known to the 
human race—and Hoover says we have 
them in abundance. As long as these 
great resources last and the people are 
able to work the royal monarchy of 
England will be protected. 


House Joint Resolution 240 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1953 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, House 
Joint Resolution 240, now before the 
Judiciary Committee of the House, is de- 
signed to strike at the epidemic of nar- 
cotics addiction among the youth of 
States lying next to the Mexican border. 
No less an authority than the California 
Crime Commission has published find- 
ings that Mexican border towns are one 
of the principal sources of illegal narco- 
tics for American juveniles. House Joint 
Resolution 240 would close the Mexican 
border to unescorted minors and cut off 
this source of dope supply. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a news item which appeared in 
a recent issue of the Long Beach Inde- 
pendent newspaper. This item should 
leave no doubt as to the origination below 
the Mexican border of much of our il- 
legal narcotics traffic. The city of Nor- 
walk mentioned in the article is located 
in eastern Los Angeles County, about 80 
miles from the Mexican border town of 
Tijuana. 

The news item follows: 

Arrests of 2 additional women brought the 
total to 8 persons booked by deputy sheriffs 
as the result of a raid on a Norwalk home 
suspected of being a dope-peddling center, 
Norwalk sheriff’s office announced Friday. 

Three women and two men of those ar- 
rested, believed to be Mexican wetbacks, 
were turned over to the Immigration Bureau. 

Booked on narcotics charges were Mrs. 
Chona M. Gomez, 37, of 14360 Clariss Ave- 
nue, whose home was raided; Helen Mereno, 
21, of the same address, and a 16-year-old 

* 
nes over to immigation authorities 
were Salvadore Romero Arrizaga, 26; Maria 
Valdez, 26; Rosario Romeo Gomez, 40; Amelia 
Madrid, 19, and Maria Lopez, 39. 

The arrests were made after a sheriff's nar- 
cotics officer posed as a buyer of dope. He 
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said he arrested the 16-year-old girl after 
making a purchase and the others were 
nabbed after a search. 

Arrests of Mrs. Gomez and the Mereno 
woman were made in El Monte after issu- 
ance of an all-points bulletin. Opium was 
found in the Gomez car, officers said. 


Indochina Seen Tinderbox of Red Try 


To Dominate Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1953 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, ear- 
lier in the year the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs appointed a subcommittee 
to make a study in India, Pakistan, and 
other countries in that section of the 
world, the subcommittee consisting of 
the gentleman from New Hampshire 
IMr. Merrow], as chairman, and the 
gentleman from Minnesota IMr. JUDD], 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
ZABLOCKI], and the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. CARNAHAN]. This subcommit- 
tee made a splendid report. I highly 
commend it to all the Members of the 
House and all others, because the report 
is so comprehensive and clear that as 
one reads it one can picture himself be- 
ing a member of the subcommittee as 
they visited these different countries. 

In the Boston Post of May 31 there is 
a very fine article on this report of the 
committee, written by John Kelso. It is 
as follows: 

INDOCHINA SEEN TINDÉRBOX OF RED Try To 
DOMINATE ASIA 


(By John Kelso) 


` ‘WASHINGTON, May 30.—At the very time 
they are starting a peace offensive in many 
parts of the world, the Communists are con- 
tinuing, expanding, and intensifying their 
aggression in southeast Asia, according to a 
House investigating committee that made a 
recent on-the-spot study in that troubled 
area of the world. 

The committee making the special study 
was under the chairmanship of Representa- 
tive CHESTER E. Merrow, of New Hampshire, 
and included Representative WALTER H. JUDD, 
of Minnesota; A. S. J. CARNAHAN, of Missouri, 
and CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, of Wisconsin. 

The group visited Pakistan, India, Thai- 
land, and Indochina (Vietnam, Cambodia, 
and Laos), where they found Red rashes on 
an alarming number of people in high places. 

“The Communist Party of Pakistan, al- 
though not banned legally,” the committee 
reported, “operates under a cloak of semi- 
secrecy through satellite-front groups.” 

The Communist movement there, it said, 
primarily has attracted three groups of peo- 
ple. Leaving aside the hard core overthrow- 
the-government group, they are the students, 
the so-called intellectuals who suffer from 
frustration, and the completely naive, 

USUAL PATTERN 

“Pakistan Communist-front movements,” 
the Merrow committee declared, “follow the 
usual pattern—peace committees, students’ 
federations, progressive writers’ associations, 
and so forth,” 

While the Communist movement is not at 
this time a real threat to the government of 
Pakistan, it is within the realm of possibili- 
ty that economic difficulties and a threatened 
food shortage, if not averted, could increase 


the Communist ranks there, the report, re- 
leased tonight, stated. 

Moving to India, the committee, whose 
chief consultant is Sheldon A. Kaplan, a 
young Boston lawyer, found that many In- 
dians aspire to have their country play the 
sort of role in Asia that Sweden plays in 
Europe. In the opinion of the study mission 
such a policy of neutrality would prove 
neither desirable nor tenable. Many influen- 
tial Indians agree with this opinion and in- 
sist that India’s geography and economy, her 
trade and her hope of maintaining her in- 
dependence require her to be more closely 
associated with the Western World. 

The New Hampshire Congressman's group 
placed Communict Party membership in 
India at about 50,000. “There are perhaps 
20,000 hard-core Communists who are drawn 
from practically every social class,” the com- 
mittee found, and added, “the Communists 
are reported to control from 10 to 25 percent 
of organized labor.” 

In India,” the report said, “democracy is 
still an experiment and not a proven fact. 
The mass of the Indians cannot be consid- 
ered to be the enemies of communism. For 
them democracy and communism are merely 
two systems, neither in their ancient tradi- 
tion, which have both good and bad sides, 
Many Indian peasants probably would not 
be. disturbed if their constitutional rights 
were washed away by communism.” 

The Merrow committee explained that 
communism appears to have made more 
headway among college-student groups and 
recent graduates, during the period of their 
immaturity, than it has made among other 
groups in India. 


CONCENTRATE ON STUDENTS 


„This is attributable to Communist propa- 
ganda,” the report declared, Which concen- 
trates its efforts on the students and gradu- 
ates, who will be the future leaders of their 
country, and which appeals to their idealism 
through a false promise of fulfillment,” 

In Thailand the committee found that the 
activities of the Thai Communist Party were 
not noticeable until September 1952, when 
party work was stepped up in schools and 
universities, Communists, the committee 
noted, also succeeded in getting control of 
several Thai newspapers and publications 
last year. 

The committee also observed that Thal 
police succeeded in smashing a Communist 
ring that was bent on overthrowing the 
government by force with the aid of Chinese 
Communists. 

The New Hampshire lawmaker and his co- 
horts saw an Indochina seething with unrest, 
much of it fomented by Communists—and 
all of them directed, along with other party 
workers, from Moscow. 

“At present,” the committee pointed out 
in its report,” the economy of Indochina is 
dominated by the war. Much of the agri- 
cultural countryside is in the hands of the 
Communists. Communications and trans- 
portation lines are broken or harassed and 
production is below normal levels.” 

The Congressmen were in Indochina—in 
Vietnam—when Communists started march- 
ing on Laos there. “This is further evi- 
dence,” their report said, “that the Commu- 
nist policy is a policy of aggression and not 
simply a means of getting control of the 
government,” 

They observed that the area of Indochina 
is immensely wealthy in rice, rubber, coal, 
and iron ore, that its position makes it the 
strategic key to the rest of southeast Asia, 
and that if Indochina should fall, Thailand 
and Burma would be in extreme danger; Ma- 
laya, Singapore, and even Indonesia would 
become more vulnerable to the Communist 
power drive; and Ceylon, India, and Pakistan 
would find it difficult to maintain the free- 
dom of action which they envisage for them- 
selves in a modern Asia, 

“An Asiatic Communist empire,” Congress- 
man Merrow’s committee report stated, 
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“holding the Indochinese-Malay Peninsula 
together with Indonesia—controlling over 90 
percent of the world's natural rubber and 
some 60 percent of its tin, and dominating 
the great shipping lanes of the Pacific, and 
containing some 150 million people—could 
deal powerful blows to the economy of the 
free world. 

“Communism would then be in an excel- 
lent position to complete its perversion of 
the political and social revolution that is 
spreading though Asia. The resultant world 
of fear and insecurity would indeed be a 
tragic one in which to live. The Communists 
must be prevented from achieving their ob- 
jectives in Indochina.” 


Dulles Is Enlightened 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1953 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Dulles Is Enlightened,” writ- 
ten by Constantine Brown and pub- 
lished in the Washington Evening Star 
of yesterday. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
is follows: 


DULLES Is ENLIGHTENED—A GOOD LISTENER, He 
Ler EASTERN RULERS EXPLAIN THEIR Na- 
TIONALIST AMBITIONS 


(By Constantine Brown) 


Secretary of State Dulles’ 20,000-mile air 
trip through the Near and Middle East made 
him a wiser man on the facts of life in that 
explosive area. 

Mr. Dulles enjoys a great diplomatic qual- 
ity: He is a good listener and shows it. Thus 
the leaders he met on his travels had a rare 
opportunity to talk at length to a western 
statesman and unburden themselves very 
frankly. 

Mr. Dulles is neither a backslapper nor an 
effusive man. This is a disadvantage in poli- 
tics at home, but a good quality with the 
rulers in the East. What he was told was 
not particularly encouraging nor necessarily 
pleasant. 

The demonstrations staged against him by 
Communist agents who enlisted crowds at 
50 cents per head to shout, scream, and 
throw rotten eggs and squashy tomatoes 
left him undisturbed. 

But the Arab leaders’ bluntness in point- 
ing out that their people regard America as a 
supporter of the remaining Western Euro- 
pean colonialism and believe that we may 
not be reluctant to pick up some of the 
pieces which Britain and France have lost 
did seriously concern Mr. Dulles. 

Egypt’s Chief of State, Gen. Mohamed 
Naguib, is said to have impressed the Secre- 
tary of State more than the other Arab 
leaders. The Egyptian showed himself to 
be a stark realist who is aware of the Soviet 
game in that part of the world. He ap- 
peared eager to collaborate with the West 
but before doing anything in that direction 
he insisted Britain must evacuate the Suez 
Canal and restore Egypt to its full sovereign- 
ty without strings. 

The Egyptians have been strongly sus- 
Picious in the past that our State Depart- 
ment was only a branch of the British For- 
eign Office insofar as affairs of the Near and 
Middle East were concerned. And the blun- 
ders of our allies in that area have reflected 
damagingly on us. 
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General Naguib told Mr. Dulles that his 
Government is willing to come to a friendly 
agreement with Great Britain if London 
wants it. But unfortunately, the Secretary 
was told in Cairo, as soon as an agreement is 
in the offing, Britain makes certain new de- 
mands which have the effect of nullifying it. 

At present, for instance, the argument be- 
tween Cairo and London is over the question 
of the specialists who are to be left in the 
Suez Canal Zone to take care of the costly 
military installations Britain has erected 
there. London insisted these persons must 
all be British. The Egyptians finally agreed, 
provided they were nominally under the or- 
ders of the Cairo government. The British 
refused and demanded that they be under 
the exclusive control of the British War Office. 

When it appeared that Naguib might yield 
on this point, provided that the specialists 
be replaced eventually by other experts from 
other western countries or by Egyptians who 
had received the necessary training, London 
raised another point. It insisted that all 
the British technicians in the canal zone be 
appointed for life. Naguib turned this down. 
Now he hopes that Mr. Dulles may be able 
to induce the British to withdraw this claim. 

Such tactics cost Britain control of the 
Iranian oil fields. The mistake committed 
between 1950 and 1952 by our Government 
which assumed the role of “honest broker” 
between the contending parties was that we 
leaned toward the British point of view, thus 
creating the impression that we were play- 
ing Britain’s game. We refused to realize 
that the Teheran Government could not re- 
cede from its position without a major up- 
heaval which would bring chaos in that 
country. 

Mr. Dulles had the opportunity to learn 
firsthand how powerful nationalism is today 
not only in Egypt but in every Arab state 
he visited. And this nationalism by an un- 
fortunate turn of circumstances, is at present 
directed against America as much as against 
Britain, 

The Secretary of State was told as politely 
as possible that the “inducement of Ameri- 
can dollars” has been so overplayed that it 
makes little impression on the thinking of 
the Arabs unless it is accompanied by a 
policy of supporting their national aspira- 
tions. The present situation in Iraq—one 
of the important oil countries in the Middle 
East—where a revolution directed against 
Britain is expected in the near future, is a 
clear illustration of this nationalist awaken- 
ing. 

In his tiring 20,000-mile trip in 3 weeks, 
Mr. Dulles may not have achieved anything 
concrete. But he has certainly found out 
the thinking of the Arab leaders who repre- 
sent the sentiments of their people better 
than some of the Western European govern- 
ments. And this may help him reorient 
America’s policies in one of the most im- 
portant strategic portions of the world. Un- 
less this is done, we may suffer the same fate 
we are suffering in the Far East. 


The President and Airpower 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


x OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1953 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an editorial en- 
titled “The President and Airpower,” 
published in the Birmingham (Ala.) 
News of May 26, 1953. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PRESIDENT AND AIRPOWER 


Some of those supporting a reduced budget 
for the Air Force have been saying some- 
thing like, “We should accept the President’s 
word as to what strength our Air Force 
needs, because he is himself a military man 
with an outstanding military record and 
knows.” That in itself is not a convincing 
argument, Simply accepting the President's 
view on a debatable point, prior to the time 
of actual decision, hardly seems wise. 

The Air Force itself contends it needs more 
planes than the Eisenhower budget would 
provide. There are some Congressmen who 
do not think it would be wise to reduce the 
planned strength of the force, and these 
obviously include not only Democrats but 
Republicans, 

The President is now a man subjected to 
political pressures, party necessities, and so 
on. He is not, strictly speaking, a military 
man any longer. When any man, of any pro- 
fession, becomes President, he at once be- 
comes something quite different. 

We should give weight to the Eisenhower 
views as to Air Force strength. He has tech- 
nical information provided by many com- 
petent persons in and out of the Air Force. 
His viewpoint, however, must be based on 
consideration of many other matters. 

It is very disturbing that Gen. Hoyt Vand- 
enberg says he was not consulted about re- 
duction in the Air Force budget. 

Let there be ample debate at this stage, 
as to the Air Force's strength. This is most 
certainly an area for much congressional 
discussion. The President himself should— 
and probably does—want the maximum of 
guidance y` h could come from such talk. 


Protest Against the Use of the Fifth 
Amendment to the Constitution as a 
Shield for Communist Instructors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1953 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, a very 
interesting article appeared in the 
Hampton Union and Rockingham Coun- 
ty Gazette on May 28, 1953, reporting 
that the entire staff of the Hampton 
(N. H.) schools, 33 teachers, has come 
out against the use of the fifth amend- 
ment to the Constitution as a shield for 
Communist instructors intent on de- 
stroying all for which the fifth amend- 
ment stands. There also appeared in 
the same edition an editorial on this 
subject. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle and the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

TEACHERS SCORE USE OF FIFTH AMENDMENT IN 
SCHOOL PROBES 

Lest there exist any doubt as to just where 
they stand on the use of the fifth amendment 
by professors, teachers, and instructors in 
schools and colleges, 33 teachers—the entire 
staff—of the Hampton schools have come out 
dead against the use of that amendment as 
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a shield for Communist instructors intent 
on destroying all for which that amendment 
stands. 

In their resolution, the Hampton Teach- 
ers Club also states that it stands opposed 
to the use of the fifth amendment by teach- 
ers innocent of Communist Party member- 
ship or inclined toward Communist ideology, 
but who feel that a definite commitment in 
saying that they are not or never had been 
Communists is a violation of intellectual and 
academic freedom, 

The fifth amendment to the Constitution 
states that no person shall be compelled in 
any criminal case to be a witness against 
himself. In other words, an individual does 
not have to testify in a matter that might 
subject him to criminal prosecution. 

As for investigations into education, the 
teachers of the town state that they wel- 
come such an activity, feeling that it might 
do much toward elimination of those in the 
teaching profession that work actively for 
interests seeking to overthrow the Govern- 
ment of the United States by force. 


METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 


However, such an investigation, they say, 
must be carried out in a manner consonant 
with the American tradition of fairness and 
it should be completely free of political mud 
slinging and without thought of political 
gain on the part of the investigators. 

It is the hope of the teachers that other 
members of the profession and the repre- 
sentative groups throughout the State and 
Nation will join with them in taking an ar- 
firmative stand against what they believe 
is a flagrant misuse of the fifth amendment. 

Following is the resolution, printed in its 
entirety, drawn up at the last meeting of the 
Hampton Teachers Club: 

“We, the teachers of Hampton, hereby re- 
solve, individually and as a group known as 
the Hampton Teachers Club, that— 

“1. We are Americans in the full sense of 
the word. 

“2. We are not Communists. 

“3. We have never been Communists. 

“4. We are against the use of the fifth 
amendment by teachers who are trying to 
hide under its veil to escape just punish- 
ment if they be guilty of conspiring to over- 
throw our Government (by force) or any deed 
that is not in conformity with sound Ameri- 
canism. We are also against the misuse of 
amendment 5 by innocent teachers who feel 
that a commitment such as we are making 
is a violation of intellectual or academic free- 
dom, when in effect they could actually be 
helping traitors whose ultimate goal is the 
destruction of freedom. 

“5. We welcome investigation into educa- 
tion that will lead to the elimination of 
traitors in our schools, but we also feel that 
these investigations should be conducted 
with pure Americanism in mind, free from 
political mudslinging and without thought 
of political gain on the part of the inves- 
tigators. 

“It is our hope that other teachers and 
teachers’ groups throughout the State and 
Nation will join with us in taking a stand on 
this very serious matter confronting our 
schools today. 

“The Hampton Teachers Club: Bruce E, 
Russell, Elton B. Smith, A. G. Bushold, 
Helen K. Brown, A. Downing, M. Wayne 
Bowie, Floyd A. Robbins, Jr., Joseph F. 
Cook, Jr., Ruth Y. Junkins, Margaret 
D. Dennett, Forrest E. Parker, Esther 
B. Coombs, Ruth A. Nelson, Dorothea 
W. Stevens, Barbara Martens, Agnes 
M. Wormwood, Arlene Cormier, Edith 
Whittum, Frances R. Snow, Adeline C. 
Marston, Ella E. Reuther, Shirley Mc- 
Rae, Mildred Michelson, Clifford H. 
Eastman, Robert E. Martens, Ada L. 
Simmons, Thelma N. Carter, Ethel L. 
Linscott, Edna J. Berry, Ruth Sako- 
vich, Ruth C. Snider, Elvira Lewis, and 
John G. Peterson,” 
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The resolution has been endorsed by the 
New Hampshire Commissioner of Education, 
Dr. Hilton C. Buley, and Robert Bailey, secre- 
tary of the New Hampshire State Teachers 
Association. 

The president of the Hampton Teachers 
Club, Elton Smith, a social studies instruc- 
tor, said the idea of the resolution originated 
with Robert E. Martens, a junior high school 
teacher of social studies. Both Martens and 
Smith are World War I veterans. 

For the good of the teaching profession 
and for the parents of school children and 
the general public, the club elected to make 
public its stand on the use of the fifth 
amendment and the fact that it does not 
condone the use of that fundamental Ameri- 
can principle as a cover-up for any Commu- 
nist activity by teachers. 


TAKING A STAND 


Nothing could be more encouraging in this 
Memorial Day season of the year than the 
resolution of the Hampton Teachers Club 
condemning the use of the fifth amendment 
by teachers as a veil to escape just punish- 
ment if they be guilty of conspiring to over- 
throw our Government by force or any deed 
that is not in conformity with sound Amer- 
icanism. 

Signed by all 33 teachers in the Hampton 
school system, the resolution also protests 
the misuse of the fifth amendment by inno- 
cent teachers that to state that “they are 
not Communists and never have been Com- 
munists” is a violation of intellectual or aca- 
demic freedom. 

We are pleased that the teachers in our 
public schools unanimously approved such a 
resolution, for, as we pointed out in this col- 
umn on April 30, to arrive at academic free- 
dom, the educator must exemplify good citi- 
zenship. Where there is freedom, there is 
also responsibility—from which the teacher, 
least of all, is exempt. 

The teachers of Hampton have set an ex- 
cellent example for all the profession to fol- 
low, and we hope that it will catch on, not 
only throughout the State but the Nation 
as well. 

Their forthright stand should win the ap- 
probation of all and reaffirm our faith in the 
public schools of today. 


1953 Memorial Day Address Before the 
Admiral Dewey Camp, Spanish-Ameri- 
can War Veterans, Altoona, Pa., May 
24, 1953 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1953 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege on May 24, 1953, to deliver 
the annual Memorial Day address before 
the Admiral Dewey Camp, Spanish- 
American War Veterans, Altoona, Pa. 

The address follows: 

Comrades, ladies, and gentlemen, I am 
honored by the members of the Dewey Camp, 
United Spanish War Veterans, in being in- 
vited to take part in this annual tribute to 
those veterans of the Spanish-American War 
who have answered the last great call. 

This shell—a relic of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War dedicated in honor of your com- 


rades—not only represents a symbol of de- 
votion on your part to their sacrifice, but it 
is a constant reminder to the many thou- 
sands who pass it daily of the part played 
by the Spanish-American War veterans in 
defense of this great Republic. 

Living in a troubled world as we do to- 
day, it is fitting that we assemble at this 
monument because it affords us an oppor- 
tunity to pay a tribute to those gallant 
Americans who fought and won the Spanish- 
American War which includes the Boxer Up- 
rising and 4 years of Philippine Insurrection 
that in every sense bound up the wounds of 
the great Civil War by uniting our 1 Sag 
in defense of Old Glory. 

It was the sons of the North and the soni 
of the South that fought and won the 
Spanish-American War which brought un- 
told riches to America, in land and other 
substance, made possible the building of 
the Panama Canal, furnished the human 
guinea pigs that taught the medical world 
lessons of curing contagious diseases, opened 
the seas to the commerce of the world, ang 
indirectly made possible the vast expansion 
of industry that accounts for everything 
from the gasoline buggy to the airplane of 
supersonic speeds and the atom and hydro- 
gen bombs. 

Indeed, had the Spanish-American War 
not been won we, as a nation, might still 
have been an isolated country with horse- 
and-buggy ideals. 

We have heard it said that even though 
these servicemen of the Spanish-American 
War—360,000 strong, and everyone a volun- 
teer—were paid $13 a month or $15.60 for 
overseas service, all that they received as 
returning heroes was a home-cooked dinner 
in the basement of the Methodist church. 

The warriors of 1898-1902 are now only 
73,500 strong and are leaving us at the rate 
of 7,000 a year. A rate that will soon remove 
from our midst the remainder of those who 
made up the gallant American forces of the 
Spanish-American War. 

I said a moment ago that the sons of the 
North and the sons of the South fought and 
won the Spanish-American War. 

It was the same sons that formed the nu- 
cleus of World War I armies and furnished 
the balance of power to preserve the peace of 
the world in 1917 and 1918. 

It was sons of Spanish-American War vet- 
erans who helped to win the bloodiest world 
conflict of all times—World War II—and 
many of whom are now resisting the spread 
of international conspiracy that threatens 
to embroil the universe in world war III. 

You members of the United Spanish- 
American War veterans represent a portion 
of the 73,500 that remain from the war of 
1898. 

Today, 56 years after your glorious achieve- 
ment, you are carrying on, not only as vet- 
erans, but as citizens, daily making contri- 
butions in many ways to build a bigger and 
better America. 

You stand up and fight any evil forces 
who would deny freedom and liberty and 
substitue an alien philosophy for the Amer- 
ican way of life. In short, all of you are out- 
standing Americans. 

The American nation owes the Spanish- 
American War veterans a debt of everlasting 
gratitude for you were among the pioneers 
in the fight for liberty and freedom. 

It was through the efforts of you and other 
veterans that we have a strong and united 
America based on the great principles that 
you fought for in the disease-infested jun- 
gles in 1898. 

My 1953 Memorial Day message to you is to 
carry on your intense spirit of patriotism 
which characterizes the volunteers of 1898 
who fought for love of country and in the 
good old American tradition of freedom for 
all mankind, 
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Sees Attlee Driving United States to 
Isolationism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM E. McVEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1953 


Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a newspaper arti- 
cle under the authorship of Mr. David 
Lawrence, entitled “Sees Attlee Driving 
United States to Isolationism.” Since 
Mr. Lawrence is a columnist of great 
repute, it seems to me that the manner 
in which he has discussed the subject 
of isolationism should be of interest to 
the American people in general. This 
newspaper article follows: 


REWARD Rep CHINA?—SEES ATTLEE DRIVING 
UNITED STATES To ISOLATIONISM 


(By David Lawrence) 


WasHINGTON.—Clement Attlee, leader of 
the British Socialist Party, did more in one 
speech in the British Parliament to start a 
revival of isolationism in America than any 
speaker in America has done in three 
decades. 

For Mr. Attlee recommended—and Prime 
Minister Churchill agreed with him—that 
just as soon as an armistice is signed in 
Korea, the Communist regime in China 
which is responsible for the greater part of 
the 134,000 American casualties should be 
rewarded by a seat in the Security Council 
of the United Nations. 

The American people heretofore have been 
asked to believe that it was for the principle 
of collective security their boys were sent to 
Korea. They believed this when the Tru- 
man-Acheson administration said so. But 
now it turns out that American lives were 
sacrificed in Korea not to punish but to 
reward the aggressor. 

The United Nations early in 1951, by formal 
resolution, declared Communist China an 
aggressor. The U. N. command in Korea has 
fought against the Communist forces since 
June 1950. More than 95 percent of the for- 
eign troops have been supplied by the United 
States. 

When an armistice comes in Korea—tf, in- 
deed, Moscow really wants one—the American 
people will have to decide whether they want 
to remain in a U. N. organization which wel- 
comes a government that has been guilty of 
aggression and of atrocities in the treatment 
of prisoners of war. 

On this issue opinion will divide, of course, 
but the isolationist doctrine of the 1920’s will 
become logical to many voters, who will be- 
gin to say that it is time to withdraw all 
troops from Europe as well. 

For if the Government of Great Britain 18 
ready to trust the Communists to the extent 
of rewarding them for aggression in Asia, 
maybe the time has come to withdraw all 
American troops from Europe and let the 
British trust Russia not to attack in Europe 
either. 

There is no question about the isolationism 
of Great Britain today. The British are in- 
terested in trade with the Communists be- 
cause that trade will benefit Britain. Evi- 
dently it matters little to them that such 
trade has sent materials to help kill Amer- 
ican boys. 

Britain’s doctrine evidently is “Britain 
first.” It would be only natural now for 
Americans to revive the cry of “America 
first." 
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This would be a deplorable development 
because a policy of international cooperation 
is the best way to maintain the strength of 
the free world. 

But the British attitude, in wishing to 
welcome to their arms the aggressors in the 
Far East just as soon as the truce is signed, 
will shock Americans and will make them feel 
that the game isn’t on the level after all— 
that it is every country for itself now, with 
Britain taking the lead in that kind of self- 
ishness, 


The Military Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1953 


Mr. FORD, Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing speech by Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense Roger M. Kyes before the Inland 
Daily Press Association, Chicago, Ill., on 
May 26, 1953, is an important contribu- 
tion to the controversy over the military 
budget for fiscal year 1954: 


The problem of national security is so 
complex that it is dificult for those who are 
not viewing the overall picture on a day-to- 
day basis to put it into its proper perspec- 
tive. 

There is one fact that stands out, and 
that is that the United States must not only 
have striking power, but it must also have 
staying power as well. 

Peace and security can come only through 
policies that endure over a long span of 
years. The challenge that faces us is the 
development of such policies and their im- 
plementation. 


Just a few short weeks ago, I had the op- 


portunity of doing a little reminiscing with 
an old friend of mine who has been covering 
the international scene for one of the Lon- 
don newspapers. By odd chance, his work 
and mine had taken us to the same locale 
during the conferences which took place in 
Europe after World War I: 

He called my attention to statements with 
respect to national security which I had 
made in 1946, and pointed out that had the 
United States followed those policies con- 
sistently since 1946, much trouble might 
have been avoided. 

I quote those statements: 

1. We must insure an adequate supply of 
metals for defense and peaceful pursuits. 
This means tin, manganese, chromium, and 
mercury. 

2. “We must have an adequate supply of 
natural or synthetic rubber. 

3. “We must maintain adequate military 
strength. 

4. “We must continue to study the best 
means of a complete defense against the 
atomic bomb. 

5. “We must raise our productivity. 

6. “We must cut the cost of government 
to bring it into proper relationship with 
the national income.” 

These statements should certainly point 
out to you that I have been very aware of 
the world situation not only since January 
20, 1953, but for many years. 

Seven years have passed since this speech 
was made. And much has happened in 
those 7 years. The dynamic map of the 
world has been changed very considerably. 
From World War II to the present time, the 
Soviet Union has engulfed Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Bulgaria, Rumania, and Albania, 
They tried to take over Greece and threat- 


ened Turkey. Moreover, the militant Com- 
munists conquered China, and we are now 
at war in Korea. The Communists have 
drawn an Iron Curtain around their part of 
the world, which represents one-sixth of the 
world’s surface, and embraces one-third of 
the world's population. 

It is generally known that the Soviet Union 
has in excess of 4 million men under arms, 
backed by a well-organized reserve system. 
It has a growing fleet of submarines which 
is now greater than those under the control 
of the Germans in World War H. It main- 
tains an active air fleet of many thousands 
of good, effective modern aircraft. This mili- 
tary potential is still predominantly one of 
ground forces, despite the large and growing 
air force, and the large and growing naval 
fleet. The missions of both are still consid- 
ered in terms of support to ground forces. 
While the Soviet Union is known to have 
atomic weapons, which they would undoubt- 
edly employ if they considered it in their 
best interest, their first goal today, as in the 
past, has been the acquisition of the Euro- 
pean and Asian land masses. 

The Soviet Union rests in the center of a 
circle of influence, and its tactic is to keep 
the forces of the free world moving around 
the perimeter. Through subversive activity, 
it attempts to disintegrate the political or- 
ganizations of countries it hopes to dominate. 
It incites guerrilla warfare which is well 
adapted to the terrain and conditions of war- 
fare in those countries, with the objective of 
breaking off segments of the free world so 
that they may be included in the Soviet 
sphere of influence. By deliberate plan, and 
with a patience that disregards time, it is 
attempting to add to its strength. It needs 
oil, raw materials, transportation and fabri- 
cating facilities before it is in the position 
to assume the risk of sustained war, 

Estimates of the combined gross national 
production of all the Soviet bloc countries 
last year showed an industrial potential less 
than one-third that of the NATO countries, 
and less than one-half that of the United 
States alone. 

By any standard of measurement, the 
Soviet bloc is unable to equal or even com- 
pete with the annual production of the West- 
ern World. They produce about a third as 
much steel, one-tenth the petroleum, half 
the coal, and one-quarter the electric power. 

Though we must never underrate the So- 
viets, there are indications that its mobiliza- 
tion effort and support to China is taking a 
toll, in that the latest 5-year industrial plan 
has been cut. 

For several years the Soviet Union has 
increased its output of machine tools by 
18 percent per year. But in 1952, it in- 
creased only 3 percent over 1951. Rates of 
increase in other areas dropped in 1952 as 
compared to immediately previous years, 

It is also significant that though the 
U. S. S. R. has recently slipped in its poten- 
tial, our allies in Western Europe have con- 
tinued to increase their potential. In as- 
sessing the strength and weaknesses of the 
Soviet Union, we must not overlook the 
fact that a huge bureaucracy is required to 
operate the U. S. S. R. and its communistic 
party counterpart. The task of rebuilding 
areas devastated in World War II, together 
with the huge network of secret police, 
which incidentally, I am told, includes one 
in every squad in the army, superimposes 
a heavy burden on an already unwieldy 
organization, 

However, no matter what may be the So- 
viet strength or its weakness, we must be 
certain that we are providing sufficient mili- 
tary posture to successfully meet any situa- 
tion with which we may be confronted. 

There is so much discussion about the 
atomic bomb and military strength, that 
some of us are prone to forget that Russia’s 
program has another element of great sig- 
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nificance which is of vital importance to the 
people of the United States. This is the 
Soviet economic strategy. It is based on 
the philosophy of Lenin, who was convinced 
that the best way to destroy capitalism was 
to debauch tHe currency; that there was no 
more subtle or sure means of overturning 
the existing bases of society than through 
this process. 

The Soviet has adopted the policy of try- 
ing to use the hidden forces of the economic 
law on the side of destruction. If you will 
review the Russian cold-war tactics, you 
will find that they have been calculated to 
dissipate our economic resources and capa- 
bilities. Unless we insure ourselves against 
further inflation, resulting from extravagant 
spending, we shall not only fall victim to the 
Russian economic strategy, but we shall also 
reduce our capacity to maintain the mili- 
tary strength we are continuing to build up 
as part of the United States program. 

As you know, after World War II, we de- 
mobilized our military strength. In fact, our 
original military budget for fiscal year 1950 
was only $13 billion. At that time, a good 
deal of our military thinking accepted the 
theory that, in event of hostilities, Strategic 
Air would deliver a devastating blow to the 
industrial capacity of the enemy with whom 
we were in a direct-contact war. It turned 
out, however, that the contact was with an 
associate, or satellite, of the Soviet itself. 
The result was that we were forced to build 
up our materiel and manpower for the kind 
of war we actually faced, rather than the 
situation which we considered most prob- 
able. 

Each of you recall the emergency measures 
that were taken with respect to mobilization. 
You know well the impact upon the economy 
that resulted in the substantial inflation we 
have all experienced. This was certainly an 
economic blow to the United States. Even 
more important is the fact that many of our 
fine young men have been wounded, or have 
lost their lives fighting aggression in Korea, 
while it is said that Russia has not lost a 
single man. 

With these facts in mind, I want to drive 
home the point that, while we strive to 
achieve a proper military posture, we should 
also remember that we must maintain our 
economic vitality. Strength alone is not 
enough. We must also have sufficient en- 
durance to successfully face whatever the 
future has in store for us. Therefore, the 
challenge before us it to determine the best 
way to attain these two desirable objectives. 

So that you may understand our approach 
to this problem, it will be well to review what 
has taken place and where we are today. 

When the Communists attacked in Korea, 
huge sums of money were appropriated to 
rebuild our military forces. Almost over- 
night, after enduring years of famine, the 
military was asked to digest these large sums 
of money to build up its personnel, accelerate 
its training program, and refit its fighting 
forces. Obviously, the first items that were 
readily obtainable were those which were 
immediately available from the civilian econ- 
omy. Where complicated military equip- 
ment and materiel were required, it was nec- 
essary to provide additional facilities, tools, 
and equipment in order to achieve produc- 
tion. Since the policy was one of urgency, a 
terrific demand was placed upon the build- 
ers of factories, the suppliers of machine tools 
and equipment, and every other operation re- 
quired, before volume production could be 
achieved. Obviously, the costs tended to 
pyramid all along the line, and there was 
always a premium to be paid for telescoping 
time, 

The attempt to achieve partial mobiliza- 
tion in so short a time created a state of in- 
digestion, for such a program could not be 
absorbed by either the military or industry, 
with the result that there were slippages 
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in the planned production schedules, which 
necessitated “stretch-outs.” Such a situa- 
tion naturally created many imbalances in 
the program. Some items were obtained, but 
other critically required items necessary for 
combat effectiveness in comBination with 
those obtained, still remained in a shortage 
position. The problem which now confronts 
us is that of balancing up the items within 
the respective programs of the three services, 
so as to achieve ready combat effectiveness 
in proper combination as soon as possible. 

In passing, it should be pointed out that 
many of the initial outlays and start-up 
costs which have been made will obviously 
not be recurring where suppliers are in pro- 
duction. Whereas forward commitment of 
funds was required for a period of as much 
as 36 months to provide for the lead time 
necessary to get into production, the same 
amount of forward funds is not required 
once volume production has been achieved, 
because the lead times for the materials 
are considerably less. 

As we stand today, the Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps have reached what are con- 
sidered satisfactory force levels. Their ob- 
jective will be to continue to modernize 
their equipment, thus adding to their 
strength. From the point of view of man- 
power, the program is to maintain combat 
forces, but to eliminate what appears to be 
excessive overhead personnel. 

In manpower, just as in production of 
goods, it is possible to eliminate activities 
which are of questionable value; and as 
efficiency increases, fewer people are needed 
in operation other than those of the combat 


The Air Force presents a little different 
problem from that of the other services in 
that the task with which they were con- 
fronted had additional. complexities. 

After World War II, the aircraft industry 
went through a very difficult period of re- 
adjustment due to our demobilization pol- 
icy. While they carried on what research 
and development they could with the funds 
available, it was not enough. The jet en- 
gine also came into its own concurrent with 
this period, just before the Korean war, but 
there was still much development to carry 
on. This change in technology not only 
complicated the problems of engine design 
and tooling, but also necessitated the re- 
design of airframes as well. In addition, 
the new possibilities of supersonic speeds 
Placed another burden upon research and 
engineering. 

Therefore, much resource and develop- 
ment spilled into production, resulting in 
numerous costly engineering change orders 
to correct deficiencies that were the direct 
result of insufficient proofing or testing. 

Base construction was rushed as rapidly as 
possible, resulting in premium costs in some 
cases, and undesirable conditions in a few. 
This could easily happen when the men 
had so little time to accomplish so much. 

In fact, they were asked to do, and tried 
to do, more than they could possibly accom- 
plish in the time at hand. 

A target of 143 wings had been established 
by the military strategists as the goal. It 
was set too high for orderly achievement in 
the time available, with unfortunate results, 

At the end of March 1953, the Air Force 
had 103 wings, 10 of which had not at the 
time been provided with their planned com- 
bat aircraft—an effective strength somewhat 
less than had been planned 2 years, or even 
1 year ago, but substantially equal to the 
95-wing program adopted by the Truman 
administration late in 1950 after the Korean 
‘war started. 

Since our atomic capabilities have been 
growing steadily, we want to be in a position 
‘to take full advantage of them if we are 
confronted with a situation that forces us 
to do so. To do this, we must have all the 
advantages that are provided in modern air- 
craft of the best characteristics to meet the 
new requirements of aerial warfare. 


It seems to us that the logical thing is to 

d with equipping our present wings 

with the most modern combat aircraft, while 

concurrently building up additional wings 
to increase our strength. 

We are also working diligently to get our 
personnel, bases, and planes in proper phase, 
and to balance up the whole program so 
that the things we have, and will acquire, 
combine to achieve the maximum combat 
effectiveness. 

We feel that we can further supplement 
our air strength through taking advantage 
of the talent and proven records of the men 
in the Air Guard and Air Force Reserve by 
equipping them with many wings of good, 
effective modern aircraft. 

Such a program will make it possible for 
us to efficiently utilize the most modern 
combat planes which production makes 
available. Then, too, we hope that we can 
break some of the technical and production 
bottlenecks in order to get better planes as 
soon as practical. From time to time, the 
military leaders in the Air Force have sub- 
stituted one plane for another, thus adjust- 
ing schedules to meet changes in require- 
ments as conditions or strategic missions are 
readjusted, and they will continue to do this. 
We must depend upon their advice in this 


I want to point out, however, that there is 
sufficient money available, so that it will not 
be necessary to deduct any combat planes 
from previous production schedules estab- 
lished by the Air Force before the budget re- 
view, because of lack of funds. 

Today, 3 aircraft with modern weapons 
can approximately duplicate the destructive 
power of all the 2,700 planes utilized in the 
breakout attack from the Normandy beach- 
head. We are making rapid progress with 
modern weapons, including guided missiles. 
Our striking force is increasing every day. 

We think that the past practice of leaving 
the impression with the people of the United 
States, that because large sums of money 
have been committed and figures of great 
magnitude are used as targets that they can 
have the feeling of security, has been most 
unfortunate. 

We propose to tell the public what can be 
produced and not ask for any more money in 
the way of appropriations than is necessary 
to do the job that can be reasonably accom- 
plished during the period in question. 

After looking over all the problems in- 
volved, we believe we can have 120 combat 
wings of modern airplanes in the Air Force 
sometime during the year 1955. In addi- 
tion to this, the Air Reserve and Air Guard 
units will have many wings of modern air- 
craft, which they do not have at the present 
time. We also believe that by better phasing 
of personnel, airbases, and planes, we can 
achieve more effective striking power. 

Speaking of airpower, I would remind you 
that it is the sum total of the aviation units 
and supporting forces of the Air Force, Navy, 
Marine Corps, and the Army, including their 
reserve units. Ever since the first week of 
the Korean war, carrier task forces have op- 
erated in the Korean theater. Naval avia- 
tion, including marine aircraft, will have ap- 
proximately 9,900 operating aircraft. Also 
we must not overlook the fact that the Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps must provide 
ground and antiaircraft defense for Air 
Force installations, and to assure that sea 
supremacy will permit logistic support of 
Air Force installations wherever they may 
be located. 

While we continue the program of build- 
ing up our military strength, we have found, 
from the investigations of the operations of 
the Military Establishment, that there are a 
number of substantial savings that can be 
made throughout the entire organization. 
This can be accomplished through better 
planning, organization, and better proce- 
dures and methods. Because of the great 
magnitude of the task, it will take a little 
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time to show substantial results. Because 
the Military Establishment has the respon- 
sibility for the security of our Nation, we are 
proceeding with great care toward making 
intelligent savings wherever possible. 

We are facing these problems objectively. 
Every decision is being carefully weighed 
with the full consciousness of the necessity 
of a strong military posture, but with a view 
of managing the operation and carrying on 
its activities in such a manner as to achieve 
this result on the most effective and efficient 
basis, so that whatever strength is needed 
in our military arm will be accomplished, 
without weakening the economic body which 
supports it. 

We have had long experience in financing, 
planning, and producing the equipment for 
war, as well as that for peace. Out of that 
experience we know much about the cost 
processes, lead times, and other elements 
required for a production program. We have 
learned, too, that the easiest way to waste 
money is to have available more money than 
is required, for it tempts the best of us to 
reach for things we really do not need. 

After setting up our program on a sound 
operational bastis, we estimated the money 
the Defense Department would need, and 
when it would be needed. We looked over 
the amount of money available, and our re- 
quest to Congress was for the additional 
amount we needed to accomplish the pro- 
gram related to fiscal year 1954. These are 
the figures: 


[In billions of dollars] 


Estimated 


Revised 

be ea budget 

uest 
88 seal year 

appropria- 
tions 1954 

Pe eee 13. 67 
Nav 9.65 
Air Force 11. 69 
Interdepartmental__ 1.03 
— 36. 04 


Let no American mislead himself by giv- 
ing consideration to any single budget be- 
fore the Congress, which in fact represents 
new obligational authority and future ex- 
penditures. A comprehensive view of our 
capabilities of armament and staying power 
requires as well a thorough understanding of 
that which we have ordered and that which 
is being delivered, the funds which are un- 
committed, in addition to the new obliga- 
tional authority represented in any current 
budget. 

It is worth noting that the Air Force will 
have available to it 52 percent more funds 
than the Navy, and 31 percent more than the 
Army, in spite of the fact that the Army's 
expenditures must include most of the cur- 
rent cost of the war in Korea, including the 
support of the ROK divisions. 

Ninety-eight billion six hundred and 
eighty million is a lot of money. Actually 
more than half of it is going to be spent by 
the three services for airpower. 

In addition to the funds available to the 
Defense Department, there are billions in 
atomic energy funds, allocated to the Atomic 
Energy Commission, which should also be 
considered as part of our overall air strength. 

It has struck me as rather odd that in 
all the discussions of national defense there 
is much talk of planes, ships, and tanks, but 
I have heard little about what I believe to 
be the most vital element of our national de- 
fense. Namely, these fine men and women 
who have made the military their profession. 
Has anyone told you whether they are being 
properly paid in relation to people in other 
activities? Has anyone told you about some 
of the inequities in their pension and retire- 
ment setup? Are their families properly pro- 
tected? 
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Because the Secretaries of your Defense Es- 
tablishment have always felt a deep respon- 
sibility to people under their direction, one 
of the first things we did upon taking office 
was to ask that a study be made of this whole 
subject within the military services. 

These men and women have always done 
well by us; and they will do well by us in the 
future. So let us keep faith with them and 
their families. 

Looking to the future, the new Joint Chiefs 
of Staff will completely restudy our strategic 
concepts and plans in light of many recent 
developments and technological advances. 
We will look forward to their recommenda- 
tions, which we hope to have the latter part 
of this year. Meantime, we shall continue to 
build up our strength. 

We who are in Washington are deeply 
grateful to you and to the communities you 
represent for your splendid contribution to 
national security. We also want you to know 
that we are deeply conscious of the fact that 
the cream of young American manhood is 
being sacrificed in this world struggle, and 
that is ever our fervent hope that we can 
minimize their dangers and bring as many 
as possible safely home. 


Wilson’s Dilemma 
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HON, CHARLES B. BROWNSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1953 


Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der the leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following 
article by Peter Edson from the Wash- 
ington Daily News: 

WItson’s DILEMMA 
(By Peter Edson) 

Senator MARGARET CHASE SMITH, Republi- 
can of Maine, went into her game of three 
times “Twenty Questions” with Defense Sec- 
retary Charles E. Wilson and Undersecretary 
Roger M. Kyes, hoping to produce all the 
answers to the Eisenhower administration's 
new defense budget for next year. 

Actually Senator Smrru insists she asked 
only 32 questions, but some had 3 and 4 
parts, And were loaded, 

When Secretary Wilson got the list, he 
went to Senator SMITH. He agreed to answer 
some but tried to beg off on making some 
e public. For instance, there was No. 
“Do we have any atomic cannons in Europe 
now? How long would it take us to get addi- 
tional atomic cannons to Western Europe? 

“How many tanks does the Army have in 
reserve? How many tanks are we using in 
Korea? Do we plan to send these tanks to 
Europe in case of war? 

“What are we doing to meet the menace 
of Soviet submarines? 

“What are we doing to protect our ships 
from the menace of Soviet naval mines? 

“Is the Nike missile going to do away with 
the need for the air defense command?” 

Probably the most difficult and key ques- 
tion is No. 12: 

“How can you cut more than $5 billion 
from Air Force appropriations, cut back the 
Air Force strength to 114 wings, and still say 
it will be more powerful in 1954 than if the 
original plan had been followed, to build a 
143-wing Air Force by 1954?” 

In answering this, Secretary Wilson will 
have to go into a long, involved explanation 
in which many people get lost. 


All budget cuts seem to come from the 
Air Force because they had the most money. 
But not a single combat plane will be cut. 

The 143-wing goal by the end of 1954 has 
been completely unrealistic. Combat plane 
deliveries haven't been on schedule for the 
last 30 months. That goes back to January, 
1951. 

All this “slippage” is going to be canceled 
out and a fresh start made toward a new 
120-wing interim goal. 

In addition, the Air Force buildup has 
been all out of phase. It has now 10 wings 
without planes. It has air bases without 
planes, It has had not enough ammuni- 
tion for Korea but more desks and adding 
machines than it could use, and a 27-month 
supply of toilet paper. 


The Sun Never Sets on the American 
War Dead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1953 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
Saturday, May 30, I delivered the fol- 
lowing Memorial Day address at Mar- 
tinsburg, Pa., at services sponsored by 
the local post of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States. 

The address follows: 


1953 MEMORIAL Day ADDRESS BY Hon. JAMES 
E. VAN ZANDT, OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Chairman, comrades, ladies, and gen- 
tlemen, it is a great honor for me to have 
been selected to participate in the annual 
Memorial Day services of this community. 

The residents of this community are known 
for their patriotism in both war and peace. 
Not only have they contributed their own 
flesh and blood in defense of this Nation, 
but they have likewise, by their toil and sac- 
rifice, helped build this great Republic. 

It is significant as we assemble to ob- 
serve Memorial Day that we recognize that 
throughout the year we celebrate quite a 
number of special days. Yes; special days 
for many thoughts and moods. 

In February we honor Abraham Lincoln 
and George Washington as great leaders. 

In May we reaffirm our loyalty to this great 
Republic and praise our Armed Forces. 

In July comes noisy celebration of Ameri- 
can independence. 

In November we recall war victories and 
give thanks for the richness of our land and 
in December we praise God for the priceless 
gift of his Divine Son, 

All those are very important days because 
they emphasize the best in American his- 
torical heritage. 

We dedicate them to our breadth of vision, 
strong leadership, the bravery of our de- 
fenders, the glory of all cherished freedom, 
and God's love for all mankind. 

There is also the 30th of May. We call it 
Memorial Day because it is the special day 
for memories—the day of eulogies to our 
heroic dead, for the men who have fought 
and died in the defense of this country. 

Memorial Day is dedicated to the tens of 
thousands of Americans, young and old, who 
have given their lives in military conquest 
to preserve our way of life. Memorial Day 
is the day of living tribute to those honored 
dead. 

The intent of what we say here shall ex- 
tend far beyond the horizon, 
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Our tributes to the heroic American war 
dead reach around the earth. 

Our thoughts, prayers, and words of grati- 
tude shall travel swiftly with the light of 
this day. 

The sound of our voices is directed into 
many lands, For it has been said truly 
that the sun never sets upon the American 
war dead. 

Let us remember that more than 150,000 
American war dead have been laid to rest in 
foreign lands. 

Thousands of others have been lost be- 
neath the waters of many oceans far from 
our shores. 

Our war dead are buried in Asia, Europe, 
and in Africa, as well as in cemeteries here 
at home. i 

Yes; it is true that the sun of a single day 
never sets upon the graves of our honored 
dead because the sun shines perpetually 
upon some area of hallowed American 
ground. This assertion is proved by his- 
tory and the maps of the world. 

The light of the sun races across the face 
of continents at great speed, 1,000 miles an 
hour. When it is midnight over the United 
States the sum is shining at high noon over 
Korea and the Philippines. 

While darkness still surrounds us a new 
day is beginning in Italy, France, and 
Belgium. 

There is always another dawn creeping 
silently over some far awy ocean or jungle, 
over strange hills and cities. And there, in 
the pale light of each new day, the American 
Stars and Stripes in stirring at half-mast, 
and beneath it are thousands of white 
markers inscribed with the names of our 
departed men. 

If we could visit one of these cemeteries 
in the farflung corners of the earth and walk 
slowly between the white markers we would 
see that some are the Christian cross and 
others the Star of David, the identifying 
symbol of the gentile and Jew. 

As we bend forward to read the inscribed 
names we find that they are names as com- 
mon and as varied as one finds in this or any 
other American community. Yet above all, 
they are Americans. 

As we walk among the rows we may 
wonder was this man white or black? And 
this next man, was he a college graduate or 
was he too young? And that one, whose 
name is hard to pronounce, were his parents 
native Americans or immigrants? 

Then we look at the flag overhead. We 
watch its brilliant red and white stripes 
curving with the shifting breeze. It folds 
gently to the north, then the east, then 
south, and west. The flag seems to speak. 

At least we sense an answer coming from 
that proud and beautiful emblem that marks 
the last resting place of our hero dead. 

The flag seems to say “Visitor, all of your 
speculatons about these men are of little 

ce. It matters not who they were, 
whether they were rich or poor, whether they 
had college degrees or were uneducated, It 
makes little difference whether they rest 
under a cross or star. All your questions 
are of the past. They deal with trivial dis- 
tinctions which only the living consider 
important.” 

As we stand looking at the flag and the 
graves we see it all very clearly. Death is 
the great equalizer, only in life do we judge 
a man by his money or social standing. 
Only in life do we question his race or 
creed. 

Then we get the final answer. The flag 
tells us clearly all the men who rest here 
were your defenders and mine. They were 
Americans, They were comrades in arms, 
They were loyal to our national traditions, 
their patriotism is beyond question. Their 
bravery was proved on the field of battle. 
They made the one supreme sacrifie. And 
now here they lie as symbols of American 
fortitude. 

And there you stand, living, reviewing the 
past, contemplating the future, 
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Yes; that is what we do on Memorial Day: 
Review the past and contemplate the future. 
It has been ever so since the Memorial Day 
theme was first interpreted into reality 89 
years ago. That was in 1864 when two 
women of Boalsburg, Pa., Emma Hunter and 
Mrs. Myers, placed flowers on the graves of 
their loved ones lost in battle. 

Then a little later, Memorial Day was of- 
ficially designated the special day for na- 
tional mourning and homage to the dead. 

But the living veterans do not stop there. 
They go far beyond mere memories and 
eulogies. They heed the message of the 
flag which not only symbolizes the past, but 
also the determination and vigor of the liv- 
ing to defend the future. 

So, in this Memorial Day of 1953, we pay 
our solemn, heartfelt respects to the dead, 
then we reaffirm the pledge to carry on the 
great task remaining before us. 

Time will quickly erase from memory the 
words we voice here today. Also time will 
record how well we fulfill our obligations 
to the honored dead. 

We have often heard reference to the great 
price paid for American freedom. The price 
has been tremendous during the past 178 
years. It has been paid in lives, money, 
and anguish, So shall it continue to be 
paid far into the future as long as we are 
determined to retain our freedom. 

Surely we remember that nearly 1,500,000 
Americans have been battle casualties since 
this Nation first began defending its free 
way of life. Our obligation to those men 
is traditional. It is a perpetual debt, 

We must keep paying that debt, The only 
Way we can do it is through continuous de- 
fense of all the ideals for which they sacri- 
ficed their lives. 

There need be no doubt and certainly no 
fumbling about the future. We can profit 
by long experience in this business of self- 
defense. We have been at it since the Amer- 
ican Revolution. 

The names and faces of our enemies have 
changed through the years, but the motives 
and methods of tyrants are always the same. 

It makes little difference what we call 
them, Prussians, Nazis, Fascists, or Com- 
munists. They are identical. Their weap- 
ons are similar. They lead with treacherous 
propaganda followed by infiltration, deceit, 
overthrow, then persecution, and finally 
domination by brute force. 

We have seen that pattern of aggression 
time and again. More than 800 million peo- 
ple are today strangling in the grip of inter- 
national communism. They became the vic- 
tims of Soviet tyranny because they did not 
have the strength or the vigilance with 
which to protect themselves. 

Our sacrifices in two world wars have not 
brought universal peace. World peace will 
always be only a dream if we try to inter- 
pret it into terms of perpetual security. 

Lasting unchallenged freedom and peace 
are utopian goals never to be reached as long 
as greed and lust for power are part of 
human nature. And human nature has 
been the same since the beginning of history. 

Freedom such as we enjoy in these United 
States is not the natural way of life. The 
natural way is constant struggle by tooth 
and claw. In other words, it is the law of 
the jungle—domination of the strong over 
the weak. 

Therefore, in order to keep our freedom 
we must defend it constantly. 

We may not like that analysis of human 
behavior but history confirms it. Recogniz- 
ing that fact our Federal Government in- 
structs the foreign born who seek citizenship 
in our country to regard their obligations to 
our Republic in that light. 

We need not look into the remote past for 
evidence of these things. Our men are to- 
day waging battle for freedom. They stand 
guard against potential aggressors in the 
Arctic and in Europe. They and their allies 


of 17 nations are fighting and dying in the 
Korean war against communism. The 
struggle in Korea has been going on since 
June 1950. American casualties during the 
past 35 months total 140,000. Our Korean 
losses increase at the average of 145 each day. 

Yes; we are still paying in lives, money, 
and anguish to keep intact our concept of 
freedom. 

As we pause in a spirit of reverence to our 
departed heroes, we shall be guilty of gross 
negligence, if we fail to keep the faith with 
those who died in defense of our flag. 

They made the supreme sacrifice in the 
belief that no contribution was too great if 
it meant the perpetuation of American insti- 
tutions and ideals. 

Truly it may be said that their heroic 
deeds are the golden threads woven through 
our history. 

It is our common task to honor their 
memory by making certain that this Nation 
continues to prosper and grow strong. 

If we fail in our mission, we defile the 
memory of every hero who wore the uniform 
of his country, and we likewise forfeit our 
right to the legacy of patriotism and devo- 
tion that has been bequeathed to us by gen- 
erations of courageous Americans. 

Truly, Memorial Day is an occasion for 
deep reflection and true appreciation of the 
value of American citizenship by indelibly 
impressing upon our minds the sacrifices 
necessary to provide us with liberty and 
freedom. We should thank Almighty God 
today and every day in the year for the 
precious privilege of being Americans, say- 
ing with all the fervor at our command and 
from the innermost recesses of our hearts: 


“Lord God of hosts, be with us yet 
Lest we forget, lest we forget.” 


Chance To Aid Italy and the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1953 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Brooklyn Eagle of May 31, 1953: 


CHANCE To Am ITALY AND THE UNITED STATES 


Brooklynites who are of Italian birth or 
descent, have another fine opportunity to do 
a service for the land which 18 still dear to 
them due to ties of blood and culture. 

In 1948 many wrote letters to relatives and 
friends in the old country which played a 
big part in the defeat of the Communists and 
the election of Premier Alcide de Gasperi and 
his colleagues. 

Another general election is scheduled in 
Italy on June 7 and 8. Again the Reds are 
making a desperate bid to seize control of the 
Italian Parliament and of the country. And 
again the hope for a decent, moderate gov- 
ernment that would be friendly to the United 
States lies in the hands of Premier de Gasperi. 

So we urge all Brooklynites with relatives 
and friends in Italy to write again urging 
they vote for De Gasperi. Warn them of 
the evils of communism as you have come to 
know them, And the letters should be writ- 
ten and posted at once, preferably by airmail. 

Thus you could do a service both to Italy 
and to the United States. For it would be a 
real setback for us if the Reds were to gain 
control of the Italian Government. It seems 
incredible that this could happen but we 
understand the election is expected to be very 
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1953 Memorial Day Address at Gettys- 
burg Battlefield 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1953 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it was 
an honor to accept the invitation to de- 
liver the Memorial Day address, May 30, 
1953, at Gettysburg (Pa.) Battlefield. 

The address follows: 


1953 MEMORIAL Day ADDRESS BY JAMES E. VAN 
ZANDT, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 20TH DISTRICT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT GETTYSBURG BATTLE- 
FIELD 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, it is 
with bated breath and whispering humble- 
ness that I accept the kind invitation to 
come here today and assist in carrying out 
the annual program for the observance of 
Memorial Day, inaugurated by the Grand 
Army of the Republic 85 years ago. 

The Union Armies that numbered 2,213,365 
men have been reduced by the Grim Reaper 
until today 1 solitary soldier remains in the 
personage of Albert Woolson, 106 years of 
age, who resides in Duluth, Minn. 

He enlisted at the age of 17 as a bugler 
in Company C, First Minnesota Heavy Ar- 
tillery, and was discharged October 5, 1865. 

Of a comparatively equal number of sol- 
diers in the Confederate Armies only four 
survive. Their ages are 104, 106, 107, and 110. 

You will recall that it was here in Gettys- 
burg that the joint Blue and Gray reunion 
was held in July 1938, and of the millions 
who served in the 2 forces only 1,980 sur- 
viving veterans who fought under Meade and 
Lees met to bury their differences which 
stirred them to bloody warfare 88 years ago. 

The Gettysburg Battlefield has been a 
mecca for thousands of American citizens 
who made their annual pilgrimage to this 
historic shrine. 

When our comrades of the Civil War 
reached the twilight of life the torch was 
handed to us veterans of succeeding con- 
flicts to carry on in honor and respect the 
tribute of love and devotion to those defend- 
ers of our great Republic who now enjoy the 
sleep of the just. 

The Battlefield of Gettysburg is a living 
symbol of the spirit of sacrifice that was nec- 
essary to guarantee the existence of the ideals 
on which our Nation was founded. 

On this historic site Americans imbued 
with a love of country met in deadly combat 
and made the supreme sacrifice in order that 
one nation, indivisible, with justice and lib- 
erty for all, might prevail. 

As we join in spirit the similar observances 
in many other communities where love and 
reverence is being paid to the dead of all 
wars, we are reminded that American boys 
are dying at this moment in Korea and that 
the peace we so earnestly desired, as a nation, 
after fighting two World Wars, is still to be 
achieved with a divided world, and the threat 
of an atomic war constantly plaguing us. 

On the other hand, Memorial Day is also 
a day of inspiration, of exaltation, and of 
hope: For as Abraham Lincoln said in those 
immortal words here at Gettysburg: 

“It is rather for us to be here dedicated 
to the great task before us, that from these 
honored dead we take increased devotion to 
that cause for which they gave their last 
full measure of devotion.” 

When Lincoln spoke, that cause was to save 
our Nation from disunity; to preserve the 
Government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people from being torn apart 
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and by being torn apart from final death 
as a nation. 

It was a heroic struggle to hold together 
this great Republic which our Founding 
Fathers at Valley Forge, Lexington, and Con- 
cord had fought so gallantly to create. 

When the Civil War ended and the victory 
of Gettysburg had played a, conspicuous 
part in restoring peace to our troubled Na- 
tion once more, our Republic was united. 

Again the people of America stood shoulder 
to shoulder, as they had in 1776, in a deter- 
mined effort to build a greater and more 
united nation. 

The custom of observing Memorial Day, 
which had its beginning at Boalsburg, Pa., 
89 years ago, was the outgrowth of that stir- 
ring period known as the Civil War, and the 
desire of the American people for a day of 
tribute to their hero dead. 

All over the land our grandmothers and 
grandfathers on both sides of the Mason and 
Dixon’s line united in paying homage to their 
honored dead. 

In so doing, they removed their hats, 
dropped a spray of flowers on some soldier's 
grave, lifted their heads to the stirring notes 
of the Star-Spangled Banner, and, at the 
same time, in their hearts they resolved that 
this Nation shall never again be torn asunder, 
that we shall never again allow internal dis- 
cord or partisan dissension to break the 
solid front of all Americans. 

This action on the part of our forefathers 
took place here at Gettysburg as well as in 
the most remote country churchyard 
throughout the Nation. 

Spurred on by such a determined resolve, 
America embarked upon a course, backed 
by this unconquerable spirit of national 
unity, that transformed this Republic into 
a mighty and respected nation among the 
people of the world. Yes, a nation that in a 
short span of years became the leader of the 
world. 

The Spanish-American War in 1898 tempo- 
narily halted our progress as a nation, but 
with a united and unconquerable spirit we 
soon emerged victorious and returned to our 
task of development as a Republic of free- 
men, 

When the war clouds gathered over Europe 
in 1914, America was a peaceful and united 
nation. In 1917, however, when we were 
told our Republic was in danger we arose to 
the occasion and defended our national 
honor, with the success to be expected of a 
united nation. 

Our victory in 1917-18 was a hollow mock- 
ery. When the armistice ended hostilities 
and the battlelines were discarded we found 
that the price we paid for our part in World 
War I was written in the blood of American 
youth and the tears and heartaches of 
American fathers and mothers. 

Then came the devastating aftermath of 
war—that rushing tide of depression, unem- 
ployment, starvation, and want. We saw the 
base political philosophies of the Old World 
seek to gain a foothold in our great Nation 
as many citizens were forced to the bread- 
lines to keep body and soul together. 

It was at this point that communism and 
other foreign fanatical ideologies sought to 
take root in the hearts of Americans. 

For the first time since the Civil War the 
unity of our Nation was challenged as these 
so-called isms sought to replace the spirit 
of Americanism so firmly implanted in our 
hearts by the brave sacrifices of such heroes 
as rest beneath the green sod of this his- 
toric battleground. 

In truth, for the past several years, we, as 
a nation, have been fighting another civil 
war, aimed at eradicating the alien influences 
in our midst. We have been aided in our 
fight largely by patriotic organizations, of 
whom organized veterandom plays an im- 
portant part. 

This task of freeing ourselves from sub- 
versive elements was greatly impeded, as 
the same fanatical ideologies caused the 


war clouds of Europe to again form over 
many peaceful nations of the Old World. 

After Hitler invaded Poland on Septem- 
ber 5, 1939, it was not many months until 
the Japs made their sneak attack on Pearl 
Harbor, December 7, 1941, plunging us into 
World War II. 

Unfortunately, we as a Nation did not 
occupy at this critical period in world his- 
tory the same position we enjoyed as a 
united Nation in 1917-18. 

In 1939, with the war clouds forming again 
and threatening our peace and security, we 
were, in truth, a house divided against 
itself. 

While our youth again responded to their 
country's call, and our industries hummed 
with activity as they sought to produce the 
needs of an adequate national defense, we 
found ourselves woefully lacking in national 
unity. 

We lacked the spirit of our heroic dead 
who knew no ism but true Americanism, 
who saluted no flag but the Stars and Stripes, 
and to whom preservation and advancement 
of American ideals was a birthright and a 
solemn duty to one’s country. 

These honored dead whose memory we 
revere this day believed in true Americanism 
and were willing to fight and die for it, an 
Americanism that keeps strict faith with 
every word in the Bill of Rights and in every 
line of the Constitution. 

Yes, a kind of Americanism that gives you 
and me the right to express our opinions, 
to approve or disapprove, to commend or 
criticize, as we see fit. 

That same Americanism that gives us the 
legal right to meet under the same roof, 
as coworkers in the ranks of labor, as farm- 
ers in our local granges, as businessmen in 
our local chamber of commerce, as fraternal 
brothers in the Masonic Order, Knights of 
Columbus, Eagles, Odd Fellows, Elks, or 
Moose, 

That same Americanism which leaves our 
newspapers free to print anything not in 
conflict with the laws of libel or decency 
and which recognizes that a free press must 
be available to all, and that if we deny it 
to those with whom we disagree today it 
may be likewise denied us tomorrow. 

That same Americanism that in 1620 
caused the Pilgrim Fathers to migrate from 
England in search of individual liberty with 
the objective to establish homes in a new 
land where they could cling to the religious 
faith in which they believed. 

And that same Americanism teaches us 
that the blessing of religious freedom must 
be ours forever if America is destined to 
survive. 

These are the concepts of liberty and free- 
dom that motivated our hero dead, and you 
and I realize that there can be no com- 
promise with such fundamental truths. 

We would be repudiating the principles 
of true Americanism were we to deny our 
neighbor the right to walk with his Lord 
and his God in his own way. 

Our honored dead felt that no sacrifice 
was too great to guarantee that tolerance 
for the rights of others is the essence of 
Americanism applied to religious freedom, 
free speech, or other individual liberties. 

They took the position there must be free- 
dom for all or freedom for none, and that 
those who would have America half slave 
and half free are traitors. to the spirit of 
Americanism. i 

They proved by their sacrifice that Ameri- 
canism is not something you can sell for a 
price, nor is it something you can put on or 
take off when you own a certain kind of 
uniform. 

To them Americanism was a way of life, 
a way of living. In short, it was the Nation's 
gospel handed down to them from the heroes 
of the American Revolution. 

On this Memorial Day 1953, in a confused 
and war weary world, the American people 
te the number of over 150 million are the 
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custodians of the gospel of true American- 
ism. As trustees of this blessed heritage 
Memorial Day 1953 should be a day of medi- 
tation, causing us to pause and reflect on 
the manner in which we are protecting the 
American way of life in the light of changing 
world conditions. 

Today we live in the atomic age, with two 
great powers—the United States and Russia— 
in possession of deadly atomic weapons that 
can destroy great metropolitan cities and kill 
thousands upon thousands of their inhabi- 
tants in the twinkling of an eye. 

The development of guided missiles, with 
atomic warheads, of germ and mechanized 
warfare, can easily destroy all of mankind. 

While we face these developments of the 
atomic age which have ushered in the most 
critical period the world has ever known, we 
are faced with the twin definition of war— 
hot and cold—which is in plain words, 
nothing less than world war III, Russian 
style. 

On one hand, Russia stabs the free nations 
of the world with the sword of communism 
as she prosecutes a cold war through diplo- 
matic maneuvering and the sowing of the 
seeds of dissension and hate among the fam- 
ily of nations. 

On the other hand, Russia provokes shoot- 
ing wars by employing the manpower of her 
satellite nations to do the fighting and 
dying while she supplies them with guns, 
planes, and ammunition. In truth, Soviet 
Russia is the real aggressor. 

In Korea we haye a glaring example of 
Russia’s technique in her quest of world 
domination. 

Month after month in good faith we have 
participated in fruitless truce talks that have 
been used as a decoy to allow Russian satel- 
lites—Red China and North Korea—to not 
only strengthen their military machine but 
to propagandize the world by branding the 
United States as the barrier to world peace. 

For the first time in the history of our 
Nation we find ourselves involved with United 
Nation troops in a stalemated war on the 
Peninsula of Korea that has cost the Ameri- 
can people billions of dollars and over 140,~- 
000 casualties of the American flower of 
youth. 

Meanwhile there is evidence among our 
allies of a lack of will to prosecute the Ko- 
rean war to a successful conclusion. 

This evidence includes the professed de- 
sire, principally on the part of Great Britain, 
to accept Russia's satellite, Red China, as a 
member of the United Nations. 

At the same time Great Britain and other 
allies are selling to Red China millions of 
tons of strategic war materials that she 
converts into weapons of war that are used 
by Communist troops on the Korean front 
in destroying the lives of American boys. 

When our allies were confronted with 
evidence of furnishing Communist troops in 
Korea with materials of war they replied 
that such shipments were necessary in carry- 
ing on world trade. 

In other words, they prefer war profits 
drenched with the blood of American youth 
rather than sacrifice their lust for world 
trade. 

Speaking of war profits, we should not 
alone condemn Great Britain and other al- 
nes whose ships feed war materials to Red 
China; but in our own midst for the past 
14 years we find the economy of our Nation 
has been dependent upon the profits of wars 
that destroy American manhood, inflate our 
economy, increase the burden of taxation, 
raise the national debt, provide an era of 
false prosperity, and invite national bank~ 
ruptcy—the objective so eagerly sought by 
Soviet Russia. 

On this Memorial Day 1953, as we review 
America’s position in the light of changing 
world conditions, we must fully recognize 
the magnitude of our task as the leader of 
the free nations of the world. 
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Surely we as a nation are not unmindful 
of the lessons taught by the sacrifice of 
those honored dead, who placed unity of 
purpose and loyalty and devotion to one's 
country above any selfish aims or ambi- 
tions. 

The need for a united nation devoid of 
any partisan motives was never more appar- 
ent as we face the future with our problem 
of providing an adequate national defense. 

What we need is more enthusiasm and 
zeal for Americanism. 

If the dictator nations can muster loyalty 
and enthusiasm for their lustful regimes, 
what is there to prevent America from cast- 
ing off her lukewarm attitude and experienc- 
ing a revitalization of American principles 
and ideals? 

The crying need of the hour is for every 
American, regardless of race, creed, or social 
position, to be inspired by the courage and 
fortitude of these brave patriots whose names 
are indelibly inscribed on our hearts and 
whose memory is a benediction, 

These heroes met the acid test of patriot- 
ism at Valley Forge, Gettysburg, Antietam, 
San Juan, Flanders Field, Normandy, Iwo 
Jima, and in the rice paddies of Korea. 
They were unafraid and glorious in their vic- 
tories, 

We fellow Americans may have honest dif- 
ferences of opinion in regard to many ques- 
tions, but there can be no compromise on 
the fundamental principles of unity, loyalty, 
and love of country. 

The tolerance of the American people as a 
nation has been seized upon by un-Ameri- 
can groups to promote their own programs 
of hate and oppression. 

In the name of our martyred dead let us 
as Americans address ourselves to these alien 
parasites in our midst and in unmistakable 
terms serve notice that their presence here 
among a free people will not be counte- 
nanced. 

Let the Communists return to Russia 
and face the secret trial and consignment to 
an unmarked grave by the light of the moon, 

Let the parlor pinks and their kind take 
up residence in Moscow where the principles 
of human liberties have been discarded and 
where no man may dare to call his soul his 
own. 

We should unite in supporting a mass 
movement to provide the means of trans- 
portation to these base ingrates who, while 
enjoying the blessings and privileges of 
America, are in the same breath laboring 
incessantly to uproot and destroy every ves- 
tige of liberty and freedom. 

Let them demonstrate their sincerity for 
godless Russia by departing from our shores, 
and every loyal American will utter a prayer 
of thanksgiving. 

In similar fashion we should hold in con- 
tempt the lukewarm American. To him the 
day of reckoning has arrived, and he must 
remove his cloak and stand revealed in his 
true light as a spineless ingrate and one who 
accepts the blessings of American citizenship 
with no thought of assuming its duties and 
obligations. 

We can pay no greater tribute to the mar- 
tyrs of our Nation on this Memorial Day nor 
can we make a greater contribution to the 
welfare of our country than to resolve as we 
stand within the portals of this historic bat- 
tleground that we will truly evaluate the 
manifold blessings bestowed upon us by citi- 
zenship in this great Republic. 

Let us carry aloft the torch of freedom; 
and, in so doing, let us march as a united 
people asking God to place us in His infinite 
care and continue to shower us with His 
choice blessings of peace and happiness. 

From grateful hearts let us pour forth our 
prayers of thanksgiving for the American 
way of life and beseech God to preserve our 
great Republic for the countless unborn mil- 
lions to follow us. ‘ 

In the same breath let us in prayerful at- 
titude ask divine providence to restore peace 


and tranquillity to the nations of the world, 
that in so doing we may again look upon 
civilization as being rescued from the on- 
slaughts of those who would destroy it. 
With such an objective and with faith in 
the future let us say from the depth of our 
hearts: Thank God, I am an American, 


What Is Freedom? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1953 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an essay 
written by Donald Waldman, of Hoven 
High School, Hoven, S. Dak. 

This essay was one of the prize-win- 
ning essays in a contest sponsored by 
Reader’s Digest on the topic “What Is 
Freedom?” I feel that it is a splendid 
piece of work on the part of a high- 
school senior of my home State. 

Donald Waldman was selected to rep- 
resent his high school at Valley Forge 
when Freedoms Foundation gave awards 
for special projects on peace and free- 
dom. His work should serve as a good 
example for other students who are in- 
terested in preserving the freedom and 
strength of this Government. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WHAT Is FREEDOM? 
(By Donald Waldman) 

What is freedom? This is a question to 
which a number of answers may be implied. 
Many of these answers fail to stress the pro- 
found meaning of the word. It is my opinion 
that freedom consists of the right to do 
what is just. 

The United States is one of the few great 
nations of the world in which freedom really 
exists. Here in our great land, all of us 
have the right to make laws, the obligation 
to obey them and the privilege to change 
them if we feel that they are unjust. 

Our country has been a place of freedom 
ever since it was discovered, more than 400 
years ago. People came here from all parts 
of the world, and found the freedom they 
were looking for. In 1776 we declared our 
independence and made our freedom what 
it is today. Our freedom, in turn, has made 
us what we are today—the strongest Nation 
in the world. 

Because of the greed and injustice of some 
nations somewhere in the world, our free- 
dom has been hampered several times. To- 
day it is threatened again; this time by the 
voraciousness and narrow-mindedness of the 
communistic leaders of the Soviet Union. 

Individual freedom and personal liberties 
are, in my opinion, essential to freedom and 
to world peace. Our freedom and the peace 
of the world will continue to be threatened 
until the people of every nation, everywhere 
in the world, have gained their rightful 
freedom, 

If the people of Russia had their freedom 
today, I'm certain, they wouldn't have men 
like Stalin, Gromyko, and Molotoy for their 
leaders. 

I hope that not only the poor people of 
Russia, but all the people in the entire world, 
will someday be able to experience freedom 
as we have it here in the United States. 

God bless America and grant it true peace. 
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Senator Wayne Morse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. TOBEY 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1953 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
paying tribute to our colleague the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. The 
editorial appeared in the Lincoln Star 
of May 27, 1953. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SENATOR WAYNE MORSE 


The so-called leaders in both major par- 
ties go to extreme lengths to maintain what 
is called party discipline. In Washington 
Monday a coalition of Republicans and con- 
servative Southern Democrats refused to 
grant Senator Warxn Morse, of Oregon, his 
place on the Senate Armed Services and the 
Senate Labor Committees. 

In the eyes of the majority of Senate Re- 
publicans, Mr. Morse is “Peck’s bad boy.” 
He must be spanked, thoroughly disciplined, 
properly punished. Senator Morse, it will be 
remembered, bolted his party's candidate for 
President, something which anyone who 
values partisanship, cheap or otherwise, 
above everything else finds it impossible to 
forget or to forgive. The denial of commit- 
tee assignments which he previously had 
held on two important committees to Sena- 
tor Morse was not based on a lack of com- 
petence or physical incapacity to discharge 
the committee duties, In the prime of life, 
physically vigorous, capable of devoting long 
hours to the job, intellectually outstanding 
among his colleagues in the Senate, a bril- 
liant mind, a thorough grasp of the prob- 
lem of Government, it was not a question of 
competence which cost Senator Morse the 
committee posts he desired. No; actually, 
on the basis of ability and experience, no 
member of either committee was better 
equipped to serve. 

The action taken by a Republican majority, 
an action, it must be admitted sorrowfully, 
joined in by some Democrats, is so revealing. 
A man's capacity to serve his country and 
his people with distinction and ability is of 
no consequence. A man’s courage in follow- 
ing his own conscience is to be rebuked, A 
man’s determination to follow the course 
which he himself believes vital to the welfare 
of the interests of his countrymen must be 
written off or brushed aside in order that the 
Grand Old Party is in the position to punish 
Senator MORSE. 

That is one thing that is wrong with this 
country, and terribly wrong. We place a 
premium on partisanship, whether it is in- 
spired and dedicated to the welfare of Amer- 
ica's masses or blundering, blind, and stupid. 
Partisanship is the thing. The party label 
is all that counts. Party support is all- 
powerful in determining whether an individ- 
ual of conspicuous ability shall have the 
right and the opportunity to serve his coun- 
trymen. 

Senator Morse was in Nebraska last week- 
end, the guest speaker at a memorial dinner 
given in memory of the late George W. Nor- 
ris. Those who heard Senator Morse, and 
it was a most unusual audience that packed 
the dining room where the dinner was held, 
came away with the impression that here is a 
man upon whom the American people may 
rely. In this great fight over the conserva- 
tion of natural resources, the people will dis- 
cover that they owe an eternal debt of 
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gratitude to Senator Morse. He will be on 
guard. And because he will be on guard, it 
will be more difficult for certain powerful 
groups with selfish aims to serve to put over 
their games. The address which Senator 
Morse gave at this memorial dinner was one 
of the most effective, powerful, political dis- 
cussions to which Nebraskans have been 
privileged to listen for a good many years. 

The boys now in the saddle may deny him 
committee assignments he desires, but in so 
doing they will not clip his wings. They 
may undertake every measure of discipline 
but they will not make a coward out of him. 
Senator WarxR Morse will follow his con- 
science. He will do what he thinks is in the 
public interest and not even the possibility 
that his rebellion may bring him opposition 
should he seek reelection will reduce him to 
the status of a timid soul. 

The American people will find at the close 
of this struggle that what they need is more 
representatives of the courage, the high sense 
of integrity, the conscience of Senator WAYNE 
Morse. They need more men of this caliber, 
not fewer of them, in the dominant role of 
shaping America’s future. 


High-School Graduates in the Atomic Age 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1953 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following commencement day address 
was delivered by me to the 1953 graduat- 
ing class of Gettysburg, Pa., High School, 
May 31, 1953: 

Members of the faculty and school board, 
class of 1953, ladies and gentlemen, it is 
pleasing to be accorded an invitation to de- 
liver the commencement address incident to 
the graduation exercises of the high school 
in this historic community of Gettysburg, Pa. 

Commencement day is a momentous oc- 
casion in the life of every person who has 
been given the opportunity to secure an 
education, 

To you graduates it marks the close of 
your high school days, and in the same 
breath proclaims the beginning of a new era 
in your individual lives. 

You young men and women with the at- 
tainment of your diploma are on the thresh- 
old of beginning your career in the arena 
of life as high school graduates in this atomic 


è. 

Living as we do in an era of atomic de- 
velopments, it is prudent that we retrace our 
footsteps and meditate briefly on the past 
so that all of us and, especially the class of 
1953, may fully appreciate the changing 
world in which we live. 

For the past 20 years our national econ- 
omy has been dependent upon Government 
programs of financial aid to our citizenry. 

In reviewing this period we recall the 
ghastly spectre of depression that invaded 
every American home in the late 1920's and 
the early 1930’s, in many instances destroy- 
ing its peace and security and leaving pitiful 
examples of its devastating effect. 

We also recall that even though our Gov- 
ernment for several years spent billions of 
dollars in emergency programs in an effort 
to stem the depression, it was not until we, 
as a Nation, in 1939, began to gird our- 
selves for armed conflict due to the ominous 
threat of World War II, that employment was 
provided for millions of hungry Americans. 

As a nation, from 1939, we found our- 
Selves operating under a war economy until 


after World War II was terminated, an 
economy that was foreign to the American 


concept of a civilian economy based on free 


enterprise, and the right of every Ameri- 
can to carve out his own existence as his 
forefathers did, without dependence on the 
State or National Government. 

After a seemingly brief lull from an econ- 
omy based on war and while the difficult 
transition to a peacetime economy was be- 
ing made, aggression reared its ugly head in 
Korea. 

As a result, in June 1950, we became in- 
volved in the so-called police action in Ko- 
rea which committed this Nation to financial 
aid, military troops, materiel, and equipment. 

In short, today we find ourselves again 
engaged in the throes of war, war of the hot 
and cold variety, an involvement that many 
feel is the prelude to world war III or an all- 
out atomic conflict. 

The world still shudders as it recalls the 
destruction of property and the huge loss of 
human lives when atomic bombs were 
dropped in 1945 on the Japanese cities of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

The bombs exploded over these Japanese 
cities yielded destruction comparable to 
20,000 tons of TNT and caused, in the matter 
of seconds, 60,000 deaths. 

These bombs were miniature specimens 
when compared with the A-bomb of today 
that wields destruction comparable to 100,000 
tons of TNT and that will wipe out great 
metropolitan areas such as New York and 
Chicago in the matter of a few seconds, 

The hydrogen bomb now undergoing tests 
and nearing perfection dwarfs the A-bomb 
of today, since it will wield destruction com- 
parable to millions of tons of TNT. 

Mark you, in mentioning the A-bomb I 
have referred to only one member of the 
family of atomic weapons, which includes 
small A-bombs for tactical uses, guided mis- 
siles that will travel better than a thousand 
miles an hour, atomic depth-charges that 
will destroy submarines, and penetrating and 
contaminating weapons. 

Early next year the atomic-powered sub- 
marine will be able to move under the water 
at a speed of more than 20 knots. A few 
pounds of uranium will give her ample fuel 
to travel thousands of miles at top speed, 
She will be able to stay under water indefi- 
nitely and will not require a breathing tube 
to the surface. 

The atomic-powered engine this submarine 
will have will be as revolutionary to the 
navies of the world as was the first ocean- 
going steamship 120 years ago. 

Meanwhile the development of these 
atomic weapons has not only acted as a de- 
terrent to a devastating third world conflict 
but it has also resulted in marked progress 
in the harnessing of atomic energy for do- 
mestic uses. 

Several years ago atomic experts predicted 
that it would be 1970 or 1980 before any 
commercial use of atomic energy was feasible. 
Today, however, we are told that because of 
a radical revision in the atomic timetable, 
resulting from almost unbelievable develop- 
ments, the peaceful use of atomic energy is 
closer than we think. 

For a moment let me describe the peace- 
time potentialities of atomic energy in the 
fields of agriculture, medicine, and industry. 

The atomic farmer of tomorrow will find 
a real helping hand through the application 
of radioactivity to fertilizer, thus getting 
more plant production out of the tens of 
millions of dollars annually spent for fer- 
tilizers. 

For example, in the growing of corn he 
will enjoy a distinctively improved strain as 
well as a larger commercial crop. 

In addition he will be able to control, 
by atomic energy, such pests as mosquitoes, 
flies, and other insect life on the farm. 

Using power derived from a small stick of 
uranium the size of a lead pencil his farm 
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machinery will operate over a period of 
months without the necessity of refueling. 

The atomic doctor of tomorrow will have 
the assistance of radioactive hormones, acids, 
vitamins, and drugs that will exert their 
influence on the body and thus assist in 
developing ways to control the body’s use of 
these substances in the interest of better 
health. 

He will also have the aid of radioactive 
materials to treat directly certain types of 
diseases such as cancer that for centuries 
have plagued mankind. 

The atomic industrialists of tomorrow, 
through the use of radioactive materials, 
will produce better rubber tires and engine 
lubricants as well as gasoline synthetically 
from coal or natural gas. 

In addition he will operate the machinery 
and light the light bulbs in his factories 
with electric energy derived from sticks of 
radioactive uranium, 

Because of the intense radiation that 
stems from uranium entire communities will 
be furnished power for home heating, cook- 
ing, lighting, etc., that will revolutionize the 
American way of living. 

For an illustration the world uses an- 
nually 800 billion kilowatt-hours of electric 
energy. Today this energy is produced by 
coal, gas, oil, and hydroelectric dams. 

Since 1 pound of uranium fully developed 
equals 2½ million pounds of coal therefore 
to produce the 800 billion kilowatt-hours 
of electric energy only 200 tons of radioactive 
uranium would be necessary. 

Possibly my discussion of atomic energy 
and its potentialities for peacetime and 
civilian uses may appear to some of you as 
being out of place in a commencement 
address. 

But knowing you members of the class 
of 1953 must prepare to take your place in 
the commercial and industrial life of the 
Nation I feel it my duty to tell you that you 
are facing a changing world in comparison 
to conditions that existed when your par- 
ents graduated from high school, 

The real difference is that you are gradu- 
ates in the atomic age, an age that contains 
many mysteries that man will endeavor to 
fathom during your lifetime. 

As a result of my reference to this chang- 
ing world no doubt you are concerned with 
the question as to whether or not you are 
qualified to meet the challenge of present- 
day conditions. 

Let me emphasize that you young men 
and women have been fortunate in being 
reared and educated in a Christian and law- 
abiding community. 

You have been blessed with good parents 
and the advantages of a high-school educa- 
tion with the possibility that a great per- 
centage of you may go to college. 

Therefore I hope you will cherish the 
ideals and the principles that have been 
instilled in you by your good teachers and 
fond parents. 

You owe a lasting debt of gratitude to your 
parents and a solemn duty to protect their 
good name, 

Tonight no doubt you are concerned with 
the thought of whether you will make a 
name for yourself. And while you turn this 
thought over in your mind I hope you will 
remember that the fact you live in a small 
town is no reason why you cannot ascend to 
a high position in life. 

Many of the Nation’s leading industrialists 
and business geniuses were men who came 
from communities like Gettysburg. 

They had faith in God, vision, courage, and 
determination; and with those attributes you 
cannot fail to achieve a measure of success 
commensurate with the ability you possess 
and the amount of hard work you are willing 
to offer in order to reach your goal in life, 

This evening as you receive your diplomas 
you should utter a prayer of thankfulness 
that the Gettysburg school district has be- 
come one of your greatest benefactors in 
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placing at your disposal a well-equipped 
high school and a faculty that is unexcelled. 

It should be your constant thought and 
ambition to employ your talents in such 
a manner that you will reflect credit and 
honor on Gettysburg High School and, in 
a measure, repay your parents, teachers, and 
your community for the investment your 
education represents. 

They have given you the tools by which 
you may carve a name for yourself, but you 
alone must be the judge as to how you 
will apply those tools. 

It may be appropriate to remark at this 
time that Abraham Lincoln in a personal 
letter to a friend before the Civil War re- 
ferred to his opportunity for education in 
there words: “There were some so-called 
schools in Spencer County, Ind.; but no 
qualification was ever required of a teacher 
beyond readin’, writin’, and cipherin’ to the 
rule of three.” 

If a straggler supposed to understand 
some Latin happened to visit the neighbor- 
hood he was looked upon as a wizard. 

There was absolutely nothing to excite am- 
bition for education. 

“Of course,” said Lincoln, “when I came of 
age, I did not know much. 

“Still, however, I could read, write, and 
cipher to the rule of three. 

“But that was all. 

“I have not been to school since. 

“The little advance I now have upon this 
store of education I have picked up from 
time to time under the pressure of necessity.” 

So Lincoln looked back on the days of his 
youth. 

“I did not know much,” he recalled. 

But he taught himself much later on, 
after school days were over. 

That is the key to all education. 

Its aim ts to make men wise. Some men, 
it is true, become wise without any formal 
education. 

Lincoln would never have been a fool, even 
if he had not been able to read, write and 
cipher to the rule of three, because he was 
observant, curious, and reflective. 

But education, which means in its orig- 
mal sense merely the drawing out of one’s 
abilities, was n to bring out the Lin- 
coln who stands like a giant over the Ameri- 
can scene. 

Lincoln knew that; and since ready op- 
portunity was denied him he fought for 
every chance to read books, to meet inter- 
esting people, to do everything that would 
widen his horizons, and open the broad 
world to his eager mind. 

Regd his words and see how this man who 
as a youth “Did not know much” yet he 
taught himself mastery of the English lan- 


guage. 

It enabled him to pass on to people of his 
own time and down to us by the written 
word the wisdom that came to him as edu- 
cation helped him to develop it. 

One has only to read his inaugural ad- 

dresses, the Gettysburg speech, his letters 
and papers, to realize that by his own naked 
efforts Abraham Lincoln made himself not 
only an educated but a wise man. 
He made use of the limited tools at his 
command, and by such effort his writings 
and utterances have become gems of thought 
and literature, 

There is an age-old saying that knowledge 
is power, and centuries of experience have 
borne out the truth of the maxim. 

It must be remembered, however, 
power is no guaranty to success. 

Between the two there is a deep gulf that 
can be bridged only by earnest persevering 
effort. 

You graduates should keep in mind that 
Success is not measured by degrees of schol- 
arship but by what is far more valuable the 
moral victories achieved and the strength 
and nobility of character attained. 

In conclusion, in tendering my hearty 
congratulations to the members of the class 


that 


of the poet: 


“May a life of peace and pleasure, 
Blest and fair in every way, 
With blessings true 
Begin for you 
On your Commencement Day.” 


Memorial Day Address by Senator Wiley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1953 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor» a copy of the 
address I made last Saturday at the 
Memorial Day services in the National 
Amphitheater at Arlington, Va. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A TRIBUTE To Our HONORED DEAD 

We are gathered in this beautiful am- 
phitheater to commemorate the deeds and 
the lives of those who gave their all that 
this Republic might endure. 

This is one of our most hallowed shrines. 
All that is mortal of thousands of heroes 
rests in this sacred ground. 

Lincoln walked here; Lee looked down 
from his home on the hill; and generations 
of Americans have stood in silence by the 
graves of the departed. 


THE FIRST MEMORIAL DAY 


Our thoughts turn back to 1865, when 
Memorial Day, or Decoration Day, came into 
being by a little incident wherein Southern 
women spread the flowers on the graves of 
their loved ones, and on the graves of 
Northern soldiers. 

Ever since that day, it has been customary 
to gather and strew flowers on the graves and 
recall the heroic deeds of sacrifice of those 
who made the supreme sacrifice. 

Today, we are reminded that just as those 
who have passed on, preserved by their sacri- 
fices and their deeds for this Republic—so it 
is for us, as Lincoln once said, “to be dedi- 
that this Nation shall not 


AMERICA, CUSTODIAN OF THE GREAT VALUES 


There was a time not so many years ago 
when the United States of America was just 
another of the many nations of earth. 

But history has turned a corner since then. 
Your country and mine has become the 
leader among the nations and the custodian 
of the great values, that the race, through 
blood, sweat, and tears, has accumulated. 

I refer to the “jewels of great price“ to the 
appreciation of man’s dignity. 

I refer to a government of checks and 
balances where autocratic power is a thing 
of the past. 

I refer to an economic order known as the 
free-enterprise system where men with initi- 
ative and energy and know-how can develop 
and grow and accumulate. 

I refer to a political and social order where 
freedom of the press, of speech, of worship, 
where free public schools, the right to own 
property are realities. 

All this and more is the legacy which these 
honored dead bequeathed us. 

Our words, our tribute seem small, indeed, 
when we consider what they accomplished. 
However, let our words today be but a pre- 
lude to actions worthy of their glorious 
memory. 
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of 1953 I add this parting wish In the words 


‘Theirs were magnificent deeds of valor and 
heroism in every conflict in which our coun- 
try has been engaged. 


CHALLENGES OF THE ATOMIC AGE 


While this is a time for remembrance of 
their deeds, it is even more significantly a 
time for rededication by us, the living. 

It is a time for us to avow that we will be 
adequate to meet the challenges which are 
before us in this atomic age, in this shrunken 
but divided world of the 20th century. 
Thereby can we best honor those who have 
gone before. 

In their day, they were adequate to the 
great task before them. May we be adequate 
to the challenges which now confront us. 

And so our basic responsibility is to deter- 
mine just how we can be adequate to meet 
the problems before us. How can we with 
assurance go forward to preserve the immor- 
tal heritage which they bequeathed to us? 


UNDERSTANDING OUR HERITAGE 


We cannot preserve that heritage, however, 
unless we know precisely of what it consists. 

So let us inform ourselves of its true 
meaning. 

Let us ask: What does America mean to us? 
What is the American dream, evolved from 
the hearts and the souls of the millions liv- 
ing and dead? 

To find it we must fill ourselves with the 
knowledge of the Constitution of the United 
States and of the Bill of Rights—a working 
knowledge. 

We must sense the significance of our 
unique governmental system of separation of 
powers—established by our Founding Fa- 
thers—an independent executive, an inde- 
pendent legislature, and an independent ju- 
diciary, with the residuum of the power in 
the States and the people, 

We must recognize that we are a Nation 
of laws; that every right implies a responsi- 
bility; every opportunity an obligation, and 
that the rendering of useful service is the 
duty of every citizen. 

But, above all, we must recognize that 
unless the spirit of the Lord is present there 
is noreal freedom. Liberty lies in the hearts 
of men and women. If it dies there, law is 
of no avail. 

We must so conduct ourselves that our 
system of checks and balances will operate 
to prevent arbitrary exercise of power by any 
individual or group of individuals or by a 
branch of government. 

We must see to it that each branch of 
government performs its constitutional func- 
tion in harmony with the other branches, 


LIFE IS ETERNAL 


Today, as we view this beautiful amphi- 
theater, we are reminded that “when our 
earthly tabernacle is dissolved we have a 
building of God, a house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens.” 

So, with Edwin Markham— 


“Let us not think of our departed dead 

As caught and cumbered in these graves 

of earth; 

But think of death as of another birth, 
As a new freedom for the wings outspread, 
A new adventure waiting on ahead, 

As a new joy of more ethereal mirth, 

As a new world with friends of nobler 

worth, 
Where all may taste a more immortal bread.” 


Yes; to keep faith with the departed we 
must recognize the meaning of our heritage. 
And part of that heritage is the great reli- 
gious faith that is ours—the faith of those 
who have gone on before. 

America now is the chief champion of that 
faith, 

WHAT IS AN AMERICAN? 


And ours is the responsibility to defend 
our country from the menace within and 
the menace without, which would destroy 
our religion, our liberty, and our political and 
economic system. 
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You will remember that the father of our 
country, on one momentous occasion said: 
“Put none but Americans on guard tonight.” 

Memorial Day is a good day to pause and 
ask: What is an American? Is he simply 
an individual who happens to have been born 
in this country, automatically gaining the 
most precious right which any individual 
possesses in all this world, the right of 
American citizenship? 

No; of course not. Not in the meaning of 
Washington's term. “Put none but Ameri- 
cans on guard tonight” means far more today. 

It means “put none but Americans on 
guard tonight who genuinely understand and 
are genuinely loyal to the principles of our 
American way of life.” 


THE WHOLESOME AMERICAN VALUES 

It means to beware of the individual whose 
allegiance is to an alien ideology. 

It means to beware, too, of the fuzzy- 
minded dupe who plays the game of our ene- 
mies—divide and conquer—although he still 
claims he is a loyal American—one who 
would dissipate his birthright, his heritage, 

But it means far more than that“ put 
none on guard” but those who have respect 
for law and order. Put none on guard who 
would yield an inch to that which is crim- 
inal, immoral, perverted, unwholesome, in- 
decent; that which can disintegrate a na- 
tion, which can plunge it into decay as Rome 
plunged. 

“Put none on guard” but those who re- 
flect in their daily lives, in their homes, their 
Offices, their churches, their schools, their 
factories, their farms—the great values of 
the Constitution and of our spiritual faith. 

That is what it means to be a real Ameri- 
can. That is what those whose memory we 
commemorate gave their mortal all for. 

BUILDING IMPREGNABLE DEFENSE 

But though we build our bulwarks from 
within, against those who would destroy us, 
what of our bulwarks of defense against 
those who would destroy us from without? 

I say to you, my friends, today, that these 
bulwarks are not adequate. 

I say that our country is not yet adequately 
prepared militarily, nor is it adequately pre- 
pared mentally. 

WE MUST ADEQUATELY PREPARE 


Because if we would prepare ourselves 
militarily, we must first prepare ourselves 
psychologically. 

Let there be no abject fear, or hysteria, 
or panic. Rather let there be faith, that 
faith which Paul defined as “the substance 
of things hoped for, the evidence of things 
not seen.” 

Let us visualize an America invulnerable, 
invincible, adequately measuring up to the 
leadership thrust upon her, and then let 
us bring that vision into being by dynamic 
action, 

Let us remove every mountain of fear, of 
doubt, of distrust, and division which would 
prevent America’s and the free world’s ade- 
quate defense. 

The strategy of yesteryear and yesteryear’s 
war will not suffice for the atomic age; nor 
will the tactics nor the weapons nor the 
mentality of yesteryear. 

TRIBUTE TO OUR PRESIDENT 

It is fortunate that this Nation is blessed 
by having at its helm a great statesman 
and a great soldier who understands the 
changing nature of modern war and the 
changed world in which we are living. 

It is blessed by having as its leader an 
individual who is determined to leave no 
stone unturned in order to prevent war. 

He is an individual who recognizes, as 
did the Father of our Country, that “to be 
prepared for war is one of the most effectual 
means of preserving the peace,” and that 
means being prepared psychologically as well 
as militarily. 


NEED FOR STRONG ALLIES 


And, “to be prepared for war” implies to- 
day more than simply being prepared in our 
own right. 

It implies preparedness on the part of our 
allies. Anything that would divide us is 
not preparedness. 

If we would honor the dead, let us guard 
our own tongues and our emotions so we 
do not become unwitting agents of the 
enemy. 

Unity among our allies is essential. It 
must be a living unity, not just a token 
unity of lip service. No nation in the 20th 
century can live unto itself alone, and no 
nation can be strong and secure unto itself 
alone. 

This Nation depends upon the farthest 
flung areas of the earth for vital materials 
and minerals without which it cannot main- 
tain its defenses. 

It needs the industrial strength and the 
manpower strength of allied nations. It 
needs the moral strength of the free nations, 

LET US REMAIN DEVOTED TO U. N. 

On this Memorial Day, I do not believe 
that we could pay any more fitting tribute 
to the honored dead than to reaffirm our 
faith in the U. N.—not, of course, as a fetish, 
but as an instrument for working out the 
ills of a sick world—not as a superstate, but 
one where there is freedom to work volun- 
tarily toward a better understanding and 


urpose. 

After all, but a few feet from us lie the 
mortal remains of an unknown American 
soldier who died that one day there might 
prevail among the nations a force of inter- 
national law—a force to make each nation 
secure in its own territory against invasion. 

At the U. N. conference table we know that 
there are differences among our allies. 

I, for one, do not believe that we should 
ignore those differences, or that we should 
abandon our American convictions or posi- 
tion. 

“GOING IT ALONE” UNWISE 

The unknown American soldier who lies 
in the white sepulcher so near us now—was 
part of a mighty team which brought victory 
on November 11, 1918. 

We did not go it alone in the 1940's. We 
are not going to go it alone in the 1950's. 
The danger to us is far greater now than it 
was then. 

The enemies of that American boy who 
lies in that tomb would like nothing better 
for us than to “go it alone.” They would 
like nothing better for us than to lose all 
hope that Western Europe can be success- 
fully defended. They would be delighted 
if we were to lose our faith in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization and in the 
U. 


INTERALLIED DIVISION SERVES OUR ENEMIES 
We will honor America’s dead best by pre- 


serving unity among the living. We know, 
as Lincoln knew, that “a house divided 
against itself cannot stand.” The free 


world’s house cannot stand if it pays heed to 
those who would split it in twain—wittingly 
or unwittingly. 

So, too, on the homefront there are those 
among us who would divide us, class against 
class, race against race, religion against re- 
ligion, section against section. There are 
others who would divide us from our allies 
and who are blind to the consequences of 
their act. 

But let them not succeed. Let unity pre- 
vail. Of course, the international unity we 
speak of is not a sham unity based upon lip 
service, not a unity based upon America ig- 
noring its own principles, its own deep con- 
victions, but a living, dynamic unity among 
our allies based on mutual respect and un- 
derstanding. 

If ever there was a time in the history of 
the world when America needed to under- 
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stand her friends and to be understood by 
them, it is now. s 

In the not too distant future, there will 
convene a conference of the President of 
the United States and the chiefs of the Brit- 
ish and French nations. We pray that it 
will consummate a greater unity in the face 
of the world’s common peril. 

This, then, is our prayer on Memorial Day. 
It is a prayer appropriate to this occasion 
and to all days when men should pause in 
homage to those who have done so much for 
them and for succeeding generations. 


CONCLUSION: MEETING THE CHALLENGE 


The challenge today is unity, but there is 
more to the challenge. The challenge is to 
preserve the great heritage which is ours. 

The challenge is to recognize the eternal 
nature of spiritual life. 

The challenge is to protect this Nation 
from the menace from within and yet to do 
so in a manner which preserves the letter 
and spirit of our constitutional safeguards. 
The challenge is to protect our country 
from the menace from without by adequate 
preparedness in every way. 

And as we leave this American shrine and 
this Memorial Day fades into time, we shall 
with God’s help be adequate to meet that 
challenge, 


It Can Happen to Anyone 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1953 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent, I am extending 
my remarks to include the following edi- 
torial from the Chicago Sun-Times of 
May 30, 1953: 


Ir CAN HAPPEN TO ANYONE ' 


On Memorial Day we Americans are sup- 
posed to pay homage to those who sacrificed 
their lives to make the rest of us secure and 
to protect and preserve our liberties. Me- 
morial Day, 1953, comes at a time of great 
international tension and danger. Here in 
the United States some of the very liberties 
that our war dead sought to preserve are 
Sram continuing and often hysterical at- 

ack, 

Men and women of high reputation and 
proven patriotism are sometimes barred from 
public office because of unjustified and fan- 
tastic reflections on their loyalty. In recent 
days there have been two such instances 
brought to light. One involves a Chicago 
broker, who is a former State commander of 
the Illinois Department of the American Le- 
gion and long prominent in Republican 
Party circles. The other involves Mrs. Mil- 
dred McAfee Horton, wartime commander of 
the WAVES. 

The Chicagoan is David Lee Shillinglaw, 
whom Senator Dirksen, Republican, of Illi- 
nois, recommended for appointment as Amer- 
ican delegate to the United Nations Eco- 
nomic and Social Council (UNESCO). Shil- 
linglaw was scheduled to attend the spring 
UNESCO Conference in April and the session 
which opens in Geneva, Switzerland, on June 
30. But in a routine security check it turned 
out that Shillinglaw was a member of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations. Shillinglaw's 
IPR membership held up his clearance for 
the April Conference, and as yet he has not 
been cleared for the June 30 UNESCO session, 
As a consequence, Shillinglaw is prepared to 
ask that his name be withdrawn from fur- 
ther consideration for the delegate’s post. 
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Shillinglaw’s early experience as a lawyer 
and his subsequent activities in industry and 
the world of finance specially qualify him 
for the U. N. assignment. But the fact that 
he, like many another prominent American 
businessman, joined and helped finance the 
IPR is viewed as a disqualification in the 
State Department. While some of the pro- 
fessionals employed on the IPR staff have 
been accused by congressional probers of 
having been sympathetic to the Red Chi- 
nese movement in its early days, no such 
charges have been leveled against members 
of Shillinglaw’s caliber. But by delaying his 
U. N. appointment the State Department has 
inexcusably cast ugly implications against 
him. 

Fortunately, like Mrs. Horton, whose ap- 
pointment to the U. N. Social Commission 
was blocked for similarly silly reasons, Shil- 
linglaw’s reputation is so well established 
that he can withstand such undeserved re- 
flections on his loyalty. But it would have 
been much more in the American tradition if 
the reflections had not been made in the first 
place. 

No American wants disloyal people to be 
employed by the Government. Every rea- 
sonable precaution must be taken to pre- 
vent the infiltration of Communists and 
other subversives. But that does not mean 
reversing the tradition that a man is inno- 
cent until proven guilty—as was done in the 
Shillinglaw and Horton cases. Such action 
by the State Department makes a mockery 
of the sacrifice offered by the men and women 
whose memory we honor today. 


Price Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1953 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following very fine article by Harold 
Leventhal, prominent Washington at- 
torney and former Chief Counsel to the 
Office of Price Stabilization. It appeared 
in the December 1952 issue of the Fed- 
eral Bar Journal. 

By August 1952, when this was writ- 
ten, the real problem of price control 
had become the responsibility to be pre- 
pared for a future catastrophe. This 
article provides a brief survey of con- 
gressional and executive approaches in 
1950-52: 


Prick CONTROLS UNDER THE DEFENSE PRODUC- 
TION ACT, AS AMENDED 


(By Harold Leventhal) 


This article proposes to consider the ceiling 
price provisions of the Defense Production 
Act in terms of certain salient issues of price 
controls, and also to discuss some elements 
of the interplay between legislative founda- 
tion for controls, administrative program and 
policy, and legislative reconsideration. The 
basic rules evolved by the Emergency Court 
of Appeals in its Judicial review are also con- 
sidered, 


I. THE PERIOD BEFORE THE GENERAL FREEZE 

Korea turned our minds first to the prob- 
lem of survival against external aggression, 
and second to the threat and dangers of in- 
fiation. No student of history can disregard 
the dangers of that domestic peril. 

But to recognize the enemy is not to agree 
upon the tactics, or even the strategy, of the 


battle. Two years ago great differences in 
viewpoint appeared; they are still being dis- 
cussed. 


This article does not consider the first 
great question in the debate—Should we 
rely on wage and price controls at all, or 
should we rely solely on fiscal and credit 
controls. 


Statutory slanting toward general price con- 
trols; integration of price and wage con- 
trols 


Assuming direct price controls, should 
they be selective—confined to significant 
areas marked by steepest inflationary price 
pressures, or should they be general and 
comprehensive in scope? Some of the points 
discussed 2 years ago in the era of coming 
controls have reverberations today in the era 
of relaxation and suspension. 

In the price and wage provisions of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950, Congress in 
effect implemented the philosophy of Ber- 
nard Baruch and settled the issue in favor 
of general against selective controls. 

The prestige and importance of Mr. Ba- 
ruch in the field of direct price controls is 
indisputable. As head of the War Industries 
Board during World War I he saw at first 
hand the fury and power of the spiral of 
inflationary price and wage increases. The 
Government’s program then consisted of 
hammering and bargaining at price agree- 
ments with industry committees. He de- 
veloped the Baruch plan, a mobilization plan 
which called for immediate enactment of a 
price-wage-profits freeze in the event of a 
war or national emergency. 

Although Leon Henderson and the other 
top stabilization officials revered and con- 
sulted Mr. Baruch in 1940-42, they did not 
follow his blueprint. First, selective price 
controls were used by OPA. More than 100 
nonstatutory price schedules? were issued 
between February 1941 and February 1942 
when the Administrator of OPA took office 
under the Emergency Price Control Act of 
1942. With the general maximum price reg- 
ulation of April 28, 1942, came general price 
controls. Wage controls did not appear un- 
til October 1942 with the passage of the Sta- 
bilization Act of 1942, when the minimum 
ceilings for agricultural commodities were 
dropped from 110 percent to 100 percent of 
parity. And the hold-the-line program be- 
gun in April 1943, together with use of sub- 
sidies to hold down living costs, produced 10 
years of impressive price stability. 

This background, Mr. Baruch’s influence, 
and the startling price inflation which took 
place after the death of OPA, all had their 
part in the shape of the Defense Production 
Act of 1950, passed September 8, 1950. 

The act as passed was a reasonably satis- 
factory instrument of controls, containing 
most of the features of the laws passed in 
1942, and refraining from the more damaging 
subsequent amendments which hobbled 
OPA.“ But the law was strongly slanted 


The faculty of the University of Chicago 
sponsored a symposium on this subject in 
the spring of 1951. A transcript, edited by 
Aaron Director, has been published under the 
title, “Defense Controls and Inflation.“ For 
a rejection of the program to use fiscal and 
credit controls alone, see David Ginsburg, 
Price Stabilization, 1950-52; Retrospect and 
Prospect, University of Pennsylvania Law Re- 
view, vol 100, No. 4 (January 1952). 

These were non-compulsory, so far as 
producers were concerned though they were 
binding on Government officials, e. g., pur- 
chasing officers. They were reissued as regu- 
lations under the act when passed. 

* The cost-of-living index was 117 in 1942, 
129 in 1945, and 170 in June 1950 (1935 
39100). 

See Field, Economic Stabilization under 
the Defense Production Act of 1950, 64 Har. 
L. Rev. (Jan. 26, 1950). 
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against selective controls. This resulted 
from section 402 (b) (3), which implemented 
Mr. Baruch's general insistence on the im- 
portance of controlling wages as well as 
prices. That provision required that, when- 
ever the President imposed a ceiling on a 
particular material, he should stabilize wages 
in that industry. Section 402 (b) (5) pro- 
vided that, in stabilizing such wages, the 
President should prohibit wage increases 
which would require increases in the price 
ceiling or cause hardship on sellers. Al- 
though these provisions could, by interpreta- 
tion, have been denied an undue rigidity, 
the congressional intention of simultaneous 
controls is clear. 

The equity and wisdom of a provision for 
general wage controls in the event of gen- 
eral price controls is plain enough, but the 
same considerations do not necessarily ap- 
ply to selective controls. The structure of 
our economy makes it possible to control 
prices in some major industries and not oth- 
ers, at least for a substantial period, but 
renders much more difficult, if not impos- 
sible, controlling wages in some major in- 
dustries when wages generally are not being 
controlled. 

Another provision reflecting the policy of 
general price controls was section 402 (b) 
(4) which required the President to impose 
general ceilings whenever ceilings previously 
issued covered a substantial part of cost-of- 
living sales at retail. 


Efforts at voluntary and selective controls 

Nevertheless, the Economic Stabilization 
Agency endeavored to proceed in the fall of 
1950 with a voluntary and selective program. 
The relevant considerations were numerous.“ 
Wholesale markets actually declined from 
September 8, 1950, to the massive interven- 
tion of the Chinese Communists in late No- 
vember. There was some belief, though by 
no means unanimous, that fiscal and credit 
controls could play the major role. Others 
believed that direct controls were necessary 
but should be selective. 

A critical factor steering the authorities 
away from the general freeze at that time 
was a recognition of the massive adminis- 
trative responsibilities and problems in- 
evitably generated by such a regulation. 
Those difficulties are real and substantial 
and may well give cause to even the most 
hardened veteran of programs of Govern- 
ment administration. 


Statutory limitations on a freeze—Parity jor 
agricultural commodities 


Moreover Congress failed to accept certain 
basic conceptions of the classic Baruch plan. 
First, Baruch calls for the freeze to be swiftly 
enacted by Congress itself. This is a great 
advantage in inspiring temporary acceptance 
of resultant hardships. Second, section 402 
(d) (3), relating to agricultural commodities, 
forbade ceilings below parity, and contained 
certain other restrictions. Parity as a con- 
cept of fair agricultural prices has been 
evolved over a number of years. But freedom 
to rise to parity is undeniably inconsistent 
with a freeze conception. This is the more 
true since parity is not a static price and 
may itself rise with the rise in other agri- 
cultural commodities, which thus pull their 
parity prices up by their own bootstraps. 
The World War II legislation contained a 
parity clause but it also provided for sub- 
sidies to produce compensating stability in 
the cost of living. Strong political objec- 
tions to subsidies precluded their appear- 
ance in the current program. The statutory 
framework therefore foreshadowed some up- 
ward movement of prices and not a firm 
freeze. 


*See G. Griffith Johnson, Reflections on 
a Year of Price Controls, 42 Am. Econ. Re- 
view 289 (1952), for a general discussion by 
a key official of ESA. 
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Necessity to try voluntary cooperation 

The bias toward use of all-out measures 
in the general ceiling provisions was also 
somewhat inconsistent with section 402 (b) 
(1) which provided that the President may 
issue ceiling regulations “to the extent that 
the objectives of this title cannot be ob- 
tained by action under subsection (a).“ 
Section 402 (a) provided for voluntary ac- 
tion. 

Voluntary appeals were tried by the Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Agency in November and 
December 1950, culminating in the general 
issuance of voluntary pricing standards on 
December 19, 1950. Although some progress 
Was made in certain industry meetings, in 
general the effort at voluntary cooperation 
made pursuant to the law merely fanned the 
flames of price increases. And those who 
patriotically heeded the call to cooperate 
were disadvantaged for their pains when the 
general freeze was issued on January 26, 
1951. Here again a provision which seemed 
reasonable and plausible when enacted 
worked on the whole to an unsatisfactory 
result. 


Present separation of wage and price 
provisions 

Now, however, the act has more flexibility 
of administration than in 1950. For the is- 
suance of the General Ceiling Price Regula- 
tion on January 26, 1951, removed the re- 
strictions of section 402 (b) which were only 
applicable during a period of selective con- 
trols. 

In terms of suspensions, the Congress has 
recognized that although the general poli- 
cies of price suspension and wage suspen- 
sion are coordinated by the Administrator of 
the Economic Stabilization Agency price sus- 
pension in an industry cannot automatically 
mean wage suspension in the same industry, 
or vice versa.“ In effect, the agencies have a 
broader discretion to achieve selective price 
controls in a framework of suspension ac- 
tions than in the initial imposition of con- 
trols. 


General need for statutory flexibility in view 
of changing economic situation 

The experience in the fall of 1950 under- 
scores how variable and fluctuating the eco- 
nomic situation may be in its tendencies 
toward inflation of prices. When the eco- 
nomic picture is variable, it may be dan- 
gerous to enshrine into the law an approach 
appropriate for the conditions of today but 
perhaps wholly inappropriate for tomorrow. 
The military and price picture which took 
shape during the 1950 midsummer delibera- 
tions of Congress proved quite different from 
that which presented itself to the executive 
on September 8, when the act was passed. 
The quick military successes of September 
and October were accompanied by compara- 
tive price softness.’ With the intervention 
of the Chinese Communists the picture 
changed again. 

Similarly, the requirement of voluntary 
cooperation, which seemed reasonable in 
the atmosphere of August 1950, became a 
hindrance to ultimate effective action in the 
more extreme and strained atmosphere of 
December 1950. 


See, e. g., S. Rept. 1599, 82d Cong., 2d sess., 
p. 16, which points out wages depend on 
labor-market conditions in the area, and are 
independent of the pressures which may or 
may not exist on the prices of the many in- 
dustries located in that market. 

Some statistics: Daily spot market price 
index, 28 commodities (August 1939=100); 
June 23, 1950—264.0; September 8, 1950 
329.6; September 29, 1950 323.1. Weekly 
wholesale price index (1926=100); June 27, 
1950=157.4; September 12, 1950 169.7; 
October 17, 1950 168.9. 
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H. AFTER THE GENERAL FREEZE: TAILORED 
REGULATIONS AND ORDERS 


The issuance of the General Ceiling Price 
Regulation (GCPR) on January 26, 1951 
achieved the basic objective of imposing a 
barrier against the constant upward surge 
of prices in the previous weeks. It imme- 
diately presented to the OPS a great multi- 
tude of technical and administrative prob- 
lems. 

Distortions of freeze 


A freeze regulation may be issued with rea- 
sonable speed but it cannot be and was never 
intended to be a permanent instrument of 
price control. The GCPR caught many prices 
in badly distorted relationships. Sellers who 
customarily sold at the same price found 
themselves frozen at radically different prices 
by happenstance. In addition to perpetuat- 
ing these accidental differences, the freeze 
presented a moral problem in that those 
manufacturers who had complied most 
reagily and fully with the Government's 
voluntary program found themselves now 
disadvantaged in comparison with their in- 
different competitors who were frozen at 
higher ceiling prices. 

Moreover, wholesale prices had risen more 
than retail prices between Korea and Janu- 
ary 1951. The rise was 14 percent at whole- 
sale, 7 percent at retail. In Safeway Stores, 
Inc. v. DiSalle, — F. 2d —, January 18, 1952, 
the Emergency Court of Appeals held that 
the mere failure of the GCPR and subse- 
quent regulations to increase certain meat 
prices along with increases of suppliers, was 
not unlawful per se. Since the company 
had failed to introduce evidence of im- 
pact upon overall operations and profits, its 
complaint was dismissed. But, obviously, 
enduring price controls required that retail- 
ers be relieved of any squeeze which im- 
paired net earnings below normal—either 
costs had to be lowered, by decreasing sup- 
pliers’ prices, or retailers had to be placed 
under a margin type of controls rather than 
a continuing freeze. 

The appearance of new goods and new 
sellers undermines the long-term efficacy of 
a freeze as a control technique. It is the 
proud boast of our economy that it encour- 
ages invention and new products. But their 
prices obviously cannot be frozen to a date 
preceding their birth. A system for deter- 
mining their ceilings must be devised. 


Tailored regulations 


A basic program of the OPS, ever since the 
general freeze, has been the construction 
and issuance of specific regulations which 
are tailored to meet the needs of particular 
products or industries. These are designed 
to cover segments of industries with uniform 
prices or pricing rules fitted to each indus- 
try’s particular business conditions, account- 
ing methods, and trade practices. 

Different techniques are used in tailored 
regulations.“ Specific dollars-and-cents ceil- 
ings are the most desirable and are used 
wherever possible. But they require either 
a relatively small quantity of sellers and 
products or standardized goods and the nor- 
mal existence of uniform prices. Otherwise, 
a freeze technique may be used with modi- 
fications, provided the base period selected 
for the freeze is one in which relatively few 
internal dislocations appear. The OPS also 
issued formula regulations, which gave each 
seller a means of computing a price usually 
by a markup over certain cost components, 
often based on the seller’s own historical ex- 
perience. 

The issuance of these regulations is a com- 
plex and time-consuming task. It takes 
time to consult industry advisory commit- 
tees, study all relevant facts, and write reg- 
ulations which are at once fair and effective. 


*See The Battle for Production, Fourth 
Quarterly Report to the President, by the 
Director of Defense Mobilization, p. 40. 
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Reasonableness of discriminations and the 
rule of law 

In 1950 as in 1942 Congress provided that 
ceiling-price regulations be reviewable by 
the Emergency Court of Appeals, a special 
court composed entirely of regular Federal 
judges specially assigned. ‘That court has 
the authority to hold regulations invalid if 
not consistent with the standards of the law, 
or if arbitrary and unreasonable. 

The World War II precedents gave sub- 
stantial content to these provisions. H. J. 
Heinz, Inc. v. Brown (149 F. 2d 277 (1945), 
150 F. 2d 546 (1945; on reconsideration) ) 
held that whether a regulation is “generally 
fair and equitable” must be determined not 
only by its impact on the (meat slaughter- 
ing) industry as a whole, but also by its im- 
pact upon a substantial group of producers 
constituting a special class (in that case, the 
nonprocessing slaughterers). In other cases, 
the court applied settled general doctrines of 
law to the particular problems of price con- 
trol. It was held that discriminations could 
not be made between different persons per- 
forming the same function (Booth Fisheries 
v. Bowles (153 F. 2d 449 (1946) )), unless jus- 
tified as a matter of historical or trade prac- 
tice or other considerations necessary for 
price-control regulation (Safeway Stores, 
Inc. v. Bowles (145 F. 2d 836 (1944) )). 

These doctrines, in brief outline, apply the 
Rule of Law to price controls. The OPS 
officials were concerned with problems of 
discrimination, and endeavored to avoid dis- 
criminations in the absence of proper justi- 
fication. This task was also part of the proj- 
ect of writing tailored regulations, and 
obviously required time for careful consider- 
ation. 

The OPS actions will not necessarily satisfy 
the Emergency Court of Appeals. In David- 
son Meat Co. v. Arnall (196 F. 2d 521 (May 
14, 1952)), the court decided that the data 
adduced by OPS did not adequately support 
distinction between independent hotel 
supply houses and those affiliated with 
slaughterers. 

But the effort to comply fully, and as a 
matter of cherished principle, with the rule 
of law, has been one of the deep-seated 
convictions of the agency. For every in- 
stance of reversal by the court there are 
many more where the agency itself refrained 
from or modified action, notwithstanding 
possible court justifications, where some of- 
ficials believed that the price classifications 
were doubtful and were not necessarily re- 
quired for an effective control program. 


Early tailored regulations 


The ability of OPS to produce a creditable 
number of tailored regulations during Feb- 
ruary and March 1951—including such com- 
prehensive regulations as CPR 7, covering 
general retail stores, and CPR 14-16, covering 
wholesalers and retailers of groceries—was 
due partly to weeks of work by task forces 
prior to January 26. Moreover, these regu- 
lations followed along the lines of OPA prece- 
dents, with some adaptations for problems 
left unsolved by OPA, and for changes in 
business practices and conditions, Although 
these regulations often represented years of 
OPA thinking, and were issued after indus- 
try consultation, they have been under con- 
tinual reconsideration in the light of the 
new conditions faced by the OPS and new 
industry problems. 

Interim regulations 


A major departure in price control think- 
ing from OPA precedents was the develop- 
ment of “interim” regulations—notably the 
general manufacturers regulations (CPR 22 
and CPR 30). These regulations were pre- 
cisely born of the necessity for a device which 
could remedy the largest inequities and de- 
ficiencies of the general freeze regulation 
without awaiting the considerable time re- 
quired for the development of individual 
tailored regulations. Formulas used for 
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manufacturers generally permit them to add 
to their pre-Korean prices the increase in 
materials and labor costs to a certain date, 
December 31, 1950, in general, and March 15, 
1951, for certain materials. These were de- 
signed to establish a better balanced price 
structure—giving relief to those manufac- 
turers who had lagged behind, and rolling 
back those prices which had run ahead of 
cost increases. The interim regulation for 
distributors (SR 29 to the GCPR) gave them 
markups to be added to invoiced costs. 


Individual orders 


The OPS made no provision whatever for 

individual adjustments in the GCPR. It 
drew upon the experience of OPA which had 
included certain limited individual adjust- 
ments in the GMPR, and soon found that 
the task of processing the applications en- 
gulfed the agency in an administrative mo- 
rass.’ The refusal to provide individual ad- 
justment orders, or to establish shock ab- 
sorber “hardship” provisions was not a 
failure to recognize the hardship situations, 
but a conviction that the speediest, most 
comprehensive remedies could only be ob- 
tained if the energies of the agency were de- 
‘voted to issuing broad-scale actions such as 
tailored regulations. 
The OPS, like the OPA, has adhered to the 
principle that individual adjustment orders 
may be issued only pursuant to an appro- 
priate provision in the general regulation, 
which advises one and all of the availability 
of relief. This approach has been salutary in 
removing any predicate for charges of un- 
equal treatment. The courts have held that 
when a regulation contains an adjustment 
provision, an applicant within the frame- 
work of that provision has a legal right to 
the adjustment and that it is arbitrary to 
deny him that relief (armour & Company v. 
Brown (137 F. 2d 233)). 

In due course a number of individual ad- 
Justment provisions have been developed by 
the.OPS. The most notable of these was 
GOR 10, issued a few months after the gen- 
eral freeze, making available individual ad- 
justments to manufacturers placed by ceiling 
regulations in a loss position either overall 
or in any plant. 


II. FROM THE GENERAL FREEZE TO THE 1951 
AMENDMENTS—COST ABSORPTIONS AND ROLL- 
BACKS 


Rollbacks 


On January 26, 1951, prices were high. The 
OPS had a basic decision to make. Should it 
preserve the levels of ceiling prices, and 
concentrate its energies to the technical 
work inyolved in tailoring regulations? Or 
should it at the same time seek to roll back 
some of these high—unnecessarily high— 
January prices? OPS chose the latter course. 
This decision was influenced by the recog- 
nition that in certain areas, prices of com- 
modities would have to rise as a result of 
squeezes which could not be rolled back. 
For many agricultural commodities, price in- 
creases could not be prohibited under the 
act. It was necessary therefore for OPS to 
achieve rollbacks wherever practicable in or- 
der to keep overall price increases down to 
a minimum. 

By April 1 the OPS had accomplished a 
variety of price rollbacks on hides and skins, 
on iron and steel scrap, on vegetable oils, 
tallow, and soap. The OPS considered that 
the volatile markets involved in these com- 
modities had been the victims of plain 
speculative forces beyond any possible cost 
justifications, These actions were generally, 
if not unanimously, recognized as appro- 
priate in the industries involved. 


* See Leventhal, The Role of the Price Law- 
yers, Problems in Price Control: Legal 
Phases, p. 100 (OPA Series of Historical Re- 
ports on War Administration). 


Quite a different reception greeted the 
rollbacks on beef cattle. In April 1951 the 
OPS announced three reductions in prices 
for live cattle—a reduction of 10 percent 
effective the end of May, and an additional 
9 percent to be effective partly on August 1 
and partly on October 1. The first reduc- 
tion was to eliminate the “squeeze” on 
slaughterers and merchants caused by the 
rise of live cattle prices since January 26, 
1951. These had as a matter of administra- 
tive necessity been exempted from the gen- 
eral freeze regulation pending the develop- 
ment of the tailored regulation. This tail- 
ored regulation was a remarkable tour de 
force in making adjustment for the compli- 
cated price and freight structure of this in- 
dustry. Yet it required months to prepare 
and meanwhile it was absolutely impossible 
to have livestock governed by the general 
freeze. The August and October reductions 
were intended to provide reductions at all 
levels, in stockyard, wholesale, and retail 
prices. In the 1951 amendments Congsess, 
in effect, rescinded the latter two rollbacks, 

The “interim” manufacturers’ regulations 
were also looked to as a source of rollbacks. 
The general economic data available indi- 
cated that prices at the manufacturers’ level 
had risen beyond the direct cost increases at 
the manufacturing level. While the picture 
was spotty, and required analysis industry 
by industry, these regulations and their sup- 
plements were generally projected for roll- 
backs in the OPS thinking. 

The significance of these rollbacks was 
partly in terms of achieving reductions at 
the consumer level, but more in terms of 
avoiding the increases which would other- 
wise follow when the problem of the lag and 
squeeze at the retail level emerged more 
clearly. 

Cost absorption 


Even more basic to price control was the 
policy and administration of cost absorption. 
The rollback was a means of correcting the 
general freeze. Cost absorption was a fea- 
ture of continuing price policy. It is a 
means of preventing price increases in cer- 
tain materials from proceeding and pyramid- 
ing through the rest of the economy. At the 
very least it delays the speed of their voyage. 

Cost absorption is an inherent feature of 
the freeze, provided the frozen price can be 
kept frozen in the face of cost increases. 
Cost absorption was also provided, and in a 
sense even more clearly stated, in the interim 
general manufacturers regulations. Al- 
though the regulation permitted pre-Korea 
prices to be increased in accordance with 
Gost increases up to certain terminal dates, 
December 31, 1950, and March 31, 1951, these 
very dates set a terminal limit and projected 
absorptions of all future cost increases. 

Mr. Eric Johnston, ESA Administrator, 
by letter dated April 21, 1951, to Mr. Michael 
V. DiSalle, Director of OPS, set forth the 
industry earnings standard. Ceiling prices 
were to be regarded as generally fair and 
equitable if industry earnings were equal to 
85 percent of the average earnings in the 
best 3 years of the base period 1946-49. This 
is also the base formula for excess profits 
tax computations, 

The stablization authorities indicated that 
they could not accept automatic or indefinite 
escalation to reflect future cost increases. 
In the words of Mr. Wilson’s second quarterly 
report, “Such acceptance would result not 
in price control, but in rubber-stamped in- 
flation. Clearly, prices cannot be held stable 
if all cost increases are to be automatically 
passed on.“ 4 

This instruction was widely assailed as 
constituting “profits control,“ and as exceed- 


0 See CPR 23, issued April 30, 1951. 

u Meeting Defense Goals, second quarterly 
report to the President by the Director of 
Defense Mobilization, July 1, 1951, p. 40. 
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ing the proper authority of the agenciés. 
It was not profits control except in the 
sense that all price controls limit earnings 
in the short run, although effective stabili- 
zation of the dollar and of price levels is in 
the self-interest of all. More specifically, the 
standard did not limit the ability of any 
producer who was more efficient than his 
competitors to swell his individual profits. 

As to legal authority, the ESA standard of 
1951 was clearly justified by the decisions of 
the Emergency Court of Appeals concerning 
the OPA comparable standard based on 1938 
39 profits. That court held that the excess- 
profits tax standard is a reasonable index 
standard of normal representative best time 
earnings, which usually provides a return 
adequate for efficient production of industry. 
Madison Park Corp. v. Bowles (140 F. 2d 334). 
This was not unlawful profits control, but 
rather was a “pricing guide to be used in de- 
termining when increases in maximum prices 
must be made * * * fairly calculated to 
carry out the mandate and purposes of the 
act.” Gillespie-Rogers-Pyatt Co. v. Bowles 
(144 F. 2d 361). The act does not require 
cost increases to be matched automatically 
by price increases, but rather contemplates 
effective action to break the inflationary 
spiral and to require price increases “to be 
absorbed at some appropriate itermediate 
step in the process of production and dis- 
tribution at which there may be an existing 
margin of profit, reasonably sufficient to ab- 
sorb them.” Philadelphia Coke Co. v. Bowles 
(139 F. 2d 349). 


IV. THE 1951 AMENDMENTS: PASS-THROUGHS, 
AND LIMITATIONS ON ROLLBACKS 


The program of OPS for tailored regula- 
tions, rollbacks, and cost absorptions, was 
proceeding apace in the spring of 1951, 
There was relative stability in the price in- 
dex, Wholesale prices actually declined by 
1.2 percent between February and June 1951. 
The Consumers Price Index rose only 0.8 per- 
cent during this period, only one-fifth of the 
rate of increase between Korea and the freeze. 

These differences were of considerable 
benefit to manufacturers and producers # 
who were brought over the hump of any pos- 
sibility that absorptions of past cost in- 
creases could be required by either interim 
regulations or tailored regulations. 

The price-control program was itself given 
a body check, and its momentum was re- 
versed, by the 1951 amendments. 


Prohibition of rollbacks—the Capehart 
amendment 


On June 30, 1951, Congress, being unable 
to complete its deliberations, passed the 
Cooley resolution, which prohibited any roll- 
backs from becoming effective under exist- 
ing or future regulations for the next 30 
days. This particularly checked the roll- 
backs under the general manufacturers regu- 
lations whose effective date had been set, 
after postponements requested by manu- 
facturers to complete their calculations at 
July 2, 1951. 

The 1951 amendments included an amend- 
ment, adding section 104 (b), as as to pre- 
vent setting livestock prices below levels on 
May 19, 1951. This eliminated the pros- 
pective beef rollbacks. 

The Capehart amendment added section 
402 (d) (4) to the act,“ prohibiting price 
ceilings for nonagricultural commodities 
from being rolled back below the lower of 
(1) GCPR levels, or (2) current levels, as of 
the time of issuance of the regulation. It 
forbade such rollbacks unless the ceilings 


*The amendment emanated from the con- 
ference committee. But Senator MAYBANK 
referred questions concerning this provision 
to Senator CAPEHART as the Senator who had 
been most concerned with the provision, 
(See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 97, pt. T, 
P. 9028.) 
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conformed to the Capehart formula dis- 
cussed below. 
Pass-throughs; The Capehart formula 

More important even than the limitation 
on rollbacks was a sentence of the Capehart 
amendment which provided that every man- 
ufacturer was entitled to the Capehart 
formula even if it meant price increases. 
The Capehart formula consisted of pre-Korea 
base prices plus all increases in costs up to 
July 26, 1951. This provision which was 
added in conference had the effect of con- 
verting an antirollback provision into a 
pass-through or roll forward provision. 

The formula of the Capehart amendment 
is superficially similar to that of the general 
manufacturers regulations. But the ter- 
minal cost date was advanced from December 
31. 1950, and March 15, 1951, to a new date 
of July 26,1951. Moreover, all cost increases, 
and not merely labor and materials cost 
increases, were recognized. Finally, every 
manufacturer and producer was given the 
right to the adjustment. What was orig- 
inally an interim standard, to be discarded 
when a tailored regulation was issued, be- 
came converted into a compulsory standard 
overruling and overriding all tailored regu- 
lations, even uniform dollars-and-cents ceil- 
ings. A standard based upon definitely as- 
certainable and verifiable labor and mate- 
rial costs was extended to overhead costs 
whose allocations to particular commodities 
and products are widely recognized by ac- 
countants to depend upon arbitrary assump- 
tions and standards. 

Distributors’ pass-throughs; Herlong 
amendment 

As part of the technique for keeping down 
final prices paid by consumers, the OPS took 
action in certain regulations to limit the 
retailers to their dollar markup per item in 
the pre-Korea base period.” The OPS re- 
jected the view that retailers’ customary 
percentage markups should be utilized as the 
technique of control, on the ground that 
such percentages based on a higher cost basis 
would inflate the dollar margins of retailers 
to an extent unnecessary to compensate for 
other increases in retail costs of business. 
The Herlong amendment added section 402 
(k) to the basic act, requiring the OPS to 
recognize the customary percentage margins 
of distributors. 

The 1951 legislative history clearly showed 
that the distributors being given relief by 
the Herlong amendment were not also en- 
titled to relief under the Capehart amend- 
ment.“ However, the Emergency Court of 
Appeals held that the language of the amend- 
ment extended to all persons, which included 
distributors, and could not be confined on 
the basis of the legislative history. See 
Safeway Stores, Inc. v. Arnall (196 F. 2d 510, 
decided May 5, 1952). Section 107 of the 
1952 statute specifically amended the law to 
make this provision unavailable to distribu- 
tors. 

Psychological impact 

The 1951 amendments were significant in 
large part for their psychological impact, 
as much as the direct consequence on the 
cost of living. They stopped the rollback 


13 See SR 11 to GCPR (carpets); SR 5— 
to GCPR (automobiles). 

“This history included both the debate 
prior to enactment and the committee dis- 
cussions on the reconsiderations sought by 
the President. See, e. g., CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, volume 97, part 7, page 9141 (82d 
Cong., Ist sess.); hearings before Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee on S. 
2092 and S. 2104, 82d Cong., 1st sess. (1951), 
pp. 3219-3220, 3256, 3307; S. Rept. No. 796, 
82d Cong., Ist sess., p. 5; H. Rept. No. 1186, 
82d Cong., Ist sess., pp. 4-5. 


program, and required increases. The 
amount of the Capehart increases was sub- 
stantial but variable, affecting some indus- 
tries more than others. Other problems of 
the Capehart amendment were administra- 
tive and accounting problems. The problems 
of cost allocation were so thorny as to re- 
quire OPS to divert its attention from tail- 
ored regulations in order to prepare for ad- 
ministration of the Capehart amendment. 


v. SOFT MARKETS AND SUSPENSIONS 
Administrative suspensions 


The year following the 1951 amendments 
saw the emergence of a new problem, un- 
known to the OPA, the problem of soft mar- 
kets. OPA lived its entire life during a 
period of scarcity, when demand continued 
strong in relation to diminished supplies, 
and for the most part the problem of sales 
below ceilings was either unknown, or re- 
flected a gross liberality in the ceiling. 

But in the years 1951-52, there emerged 
in a number of areas, particularly in the 
consumer goods fields, the problem of soft 
markets with inventories far exceeding con- 
sumers demands. This situation in part 
reflects the success, in part the failure of 
price controls. The unusually high rate of 
consumers savings reflects confidence that 
there will be no runaway inflation. There 
is therefore no flight from the dollar into 
goods. On the other hand, the level of prices 
is so high as to promote resistance to pur- 
chases. It takes time before the consumer 
forgets how high prices are compared to 
levels of the recent past. 

At the end of January 1952, Mr. DiSalle 
testified before the Joint Committee on Eco- 
nomic Report that he had considered the 
problem of relaxations in soft areas and 
intended to establish an internal OPS com- 
mittee to study the problem. On the eve 
of his departure on February 15, Mr. DiSalle 
appointed the committee, consisting of top 
level policy administrative and legal officials, 
under the chairmanship of Ed Phelps, Direc- 
tor of Price Operations. 

In March 1952 Governor Arnall advised the 
Banking Committees that studies and plans 
were continuing, and gave some indication 
of the trend of thinking. On April 22, 1952, 
Governor Arnall's further testimony included 
a progress report on soft market policy. 
On the same date the OPS issued its first 
group of regulations implementing the pol- 
icy—suspending controls of burlap, certain 
hides, wool, and certain fats and oils. 

The OPS policy included these cardinal 
points: These were suspensions, not decon- 
trols. Price controls would be reimposed 
if necessary. Indeed, trigger points were 


provided for recontrols where possible. If 


not, price developments would be reviewed 
to see if recontrol was necessary. Suspen- 
sions will not be ordered if increases above 
ceilings will eventuate. 

The next major action included cotton; 
textiles, including cotton, wool, and synthetic 
textiles; wine and whisky; additional hides 
and leather. 

Additional suspensions have been an- 
nounced from time to time, the latest, an- 
nounced in early August immediately prior 
to the completion of this article, covering 
carpets and cigars. 

The 1952 amendments 


The readiness of OPS to terminate con- 
trols as readily as feasible, and the obvious 
disinclination to continue controls purely for 
the sake of controls, in large part enabled 
the Senate and the conference to avoid pro- 
posals for mandatory widespread decontrols. 
The Dirksen amendment for general decon- 
trol was defeated by a wide margin, as was 
a similar proposal in the House. 

If we are to have a continuing suspension 
and relaxation policy, it obviously is one 
which must be responsive to current market 
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conditions. For example, the various sus- 
pensions which are ordered now upon the 
basis of soft markets would be inapplicable 
in terms of basic purpose if for some reason 
the markets in these commodities should 
suddenly become very firm. In general, 
therefore, the appropriate procedure for 
Congress, it is submitted, is that generally 
contained in the 1952 act—statement of gen- 
eral purpose and reliance upon the adminis- 
trative agency to implement that purpose as 
nearly as practicable in the light of current 
conditions, 

There was one important respect in which 
Congress did not follow this approach—when 
it added adopting the Harrison amendment 
exempting fruits and vegetables in fresh or 
processed form. At the time of passage of 
this amendment the market was soft in these 
commodities and there was no expectation 
that it would fail to remain soft. However, 
shortages in crops and in supplies of tin- 
plate for canning have changed this situa- 
tion, and as of the time of the preparation 
of this article the fruits and vegetablés group 
has accounted for a major portion of a 1.5- 
percent rise in food costs between June 15 
and July 15, the steepest increase since Janu- 
ary 1951. Here again, it seems fitting to un- 
derscore the lesson which was implicit in the 
1950 experience, that in matters as sensitive 
to economic changes as price-control regu- 
lations, it is unfortunate for Congress to pass 
absolute prohibitions and requirements. The 
agency has shown good faith in carrying out 
congressional instructions. It is dangerous 
and contrary to the public interest to hobble 
it with rigid rules which may be concededly 
unwise in the light of future unanticipated 
developments. x 


VI. FUTURE PROBLEMS 


The OPS faces two major problems of policy 
for the future. The first of these is the 
standards of price control. The Johnston 
earnings standard does not apply in the case 
of the steel industry, which was granted, in 
addition to the $2.50 required by the Cape- 
hart amendment, approximately $3 more to 
compensate for the wage increase made ef- 
fective in July 1952. 

Neither OPA nor OPS operated solely upon 
the basis of this earnings standard. In- 
creases have been granted when necessary 
for production reasons, even though not re- 
quired by the earnings standard. There 
were numerous such actions during World 
War II. During the present emergency such 
increases were granted in limited cases, in- 
cluding for example tungsten concentrates 
and machine tools.“ 

Although this production consideration 
may have influenced the steel price increase, 
nevertheless the steel industry is such a basic 


industry, producing a commodity used by all 


other industries, a commodity widely treated 
as a bellwether on prices, that it seems dif- 
ficult to anticipate that the steel price in- 
crease will fail to be accompanied by some 
other relaxation of the industry earnings 
standard. As of the time of completion of 
this article no formal announcement on this 
subject had been made by OPS. Several pos- 
sibilities are under discussion. Presumably 
the agency will endeavor to set up a modified 
standard which will still be able to prevent 
the most excessive and radical price in- 
creases, 

(Eprror’s Note.—On September 10, 1952, 
after this article was in proof, OPS issued 
GOR 35 as its pass-through regulation fol- 
lowing the steel action.) 

The other basic problem is that of area of 
control. Although Congress in effect pre- 
vented the possibility of successful selective 
controls in the first instance by linking wage 
and price controls, this condition no longer 
applies. In the suspension program, price 


*CPR 19; GOR 15. 
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suspensions for an industry need not be ac- 
companied by wage suspensions and vice 
versa. Accordingly, it is free to move to a 
type of selective control situation through 
the back door, by widespread suspensions 
from the freeze. 

Indeed, it would be hard to predict or 
evaluate when a condition of suspensions 
from the freeze has become a situation of 
really selective controls. The difference is 
largely one of emphasis and timing. 

OPS has always known a policy of ex- 
emption apart from that of soft markets. 
This policy may be summarized briefly as a 
policy of exempting commodities which were 
not significant in the cost of living and 
where control entailed administrative bur- 
dens disproportionate to the results achieved. 
In a memorable instance early in 1951 OPS 
decontrolled syphygmo-oscillographs pre- 
cisely for that reason. Commodities of more 
familiarity to the general public exempted 
from control on this basis included, during 
the first few months under the freeze, 
precious stones and jewelry, handwoven, im- 
ported oriental rugs, pet supplies, etc.; all 
exempted by GOR 5. 

But is the Defense Production Act as it 
stands today an adequate insurance policy. 
Although not mauled as extensively as the 
1942 statutes there have been important 
amendments which weaken the original 
structure of Congress. The basic amend- 
ments have been described above. In addi- 
tion, Congress has added certain niggeling 
provisions advanced in behalf of special in- 
terest groups—exemptions for bowling, bar- 
ber shops, toilet facilities at railroad termi- 
nal stations, etc. Moreover, it must be re- 
“membered that the basic statute, containing 
a parity provision without any compensat- 
ing subsidy element, precluded the possi- 
bility of a successful firm freeze. Those 
responsible for price administration have the 
dual problem not only of continuing admin- 
istration under present circumstances, but 
also of readying a standby statute which can 
provide stronger teeth to bite into any sharp 
inflationary spiral of the future. In addi- 
tion, the reduced administrative forces must 
also plan on a method of obtaining more 
extensive administration more easily and 
rapidly if an emergency requires a general 
freeze to be imposed in the future. 

Although the program to combat inflation 
had some setbacks, it has had a reasonable 
success in terms of overall price levels, Two 
years after Korea we stand with only a mod- 
est average price increase." Our ability to 
continue in this major effort, and to learn 
from the mistakes of the recent past, may be 
an important element of our ability to sur- 
vive as a democratic nation in the face of 
future emergencies. 


The Battle of Propaganda in Europe 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 
OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1953 
Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 


ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD an ex- 


1 Subsections (vii), (x), and (v) (1) of 
section 402 (e) of the act. 

*The Wholesale Price Index rose 11.8 per- 
cent from Korea to July 1952 (declining 4.0 
percent from the general freeze). The Con- 
sumers’ Price Index rose 12.1 percent from 
Korea to July 1952 (rising only 3.8 percent 
since the — freeze). 


cellent address by Dean Elmer Ellis, of 
the University of Missouri. The evalu- 
ation by Dean Ellis of the activities of 
our Government in Europe is enlighten- 
ing and instructive. I certainly hope 
that Members of Congress will avail 
themselves of this opportunity to read 
his remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 

[From the University of Missouri News of 
March 10, 1953] 
DEAN ELLIS DISCUSSES UNITED STATES POSITION 
IN BATTLE OF PROPAGANDA IN EUROPE 


(The following is an abstract of an ad- 
dress, “An American Historian in Europe;” 
which Dean Elmer Ellis of the College of 
Arts and Science gave at the annual meet- 
ing of the Missouri State Historical Society 
in Columbia:) 


Spending the year 1951-52 as a visiting 
professor of American History at the Uni- 
versity of Amsterdam with a month at the 
Salzburg (Austria) Seminar of American 
Studies provides an American historian with 
a great many opportunities for insight and 
understanding of European relations to 
range all the way from the fact that Champ 
Clark is a well-known brand of cigars in the 
Netherlands to the conclusion that student 
exchange between Europe and the United 
States is a most effective manner of devel- 
oping better understanding. There are many 
things in the Netherlands that connect di- 
rectly with American history, especially with 
the early Dutch settlements, the later migra- 
tions to Michigan and Iowa, and most of 
all perhaps with the Pilgrims in Leiden. Of 
more immediate interest to Americans are 
the World War II cemeteries which contain 
the bodies of American soldiers as well as 
British and Canadian which are admirably 
eared for, each grave by a different school 
child. 

BATTLEGROUND OF PROPAGANDA 


European opinion of the United States 
today is of still greater interest to most of us. 
One becomes immediately conscious in Eu- 
rope that it is a battleground between Com- 
munist ideology and democratic theory in a 
way that we do not see in the United States. 
The anti-American propaganda of the Com- 
munists is the most violent, but I believe, on 
the whole, quite ineffective. In each coun- 
try there is a Communist Party, one or more 
Communist newspapers and innumerable 
special Communist periodicals. Communist 
radio programs from behind the Iron Curtain 
are on the air every night. In places such 
as Vienna and East Berlin one sees “art ex- 
hibits” whose main object is developing ha- 
tred toward American leaders and the United 
States. The demonstrations against Gen- 
eral Ridgway were the most spectacular and 
violent happenings in this area during the 
year, especially in Paris, and on the whole 
they must be put down as distinct failures. 
from the standpoint of Communist propa- 
ganda. Communist propaganda in Europe 
had two themes during the year 1951-52 and 
these were the claim that Americans had 
used germ warfare in Korea and that of 
American imperialistic domination of the 
world, including Western Europe. 

ISOLATIONISTS MORE EFFECTIVE 

Not so spectacular but more effective in 
its anti-American trend are the European 
isolationist groups. The Bevanites in Brit- 
ain, the De Gaullists in France, the German 
Socialists and the neo-Nazis seem to be 
united in a non-Communist but neverthe- 
less anti-American program. They trade 
heavily upon and make effective use of state- 
ments made in American newspapers and by 
American Congressmen that are critical of 
Europe and European policies. As they all 
represent political factions out of power at 
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home, they concentrate their criticism on 
their own governments for being subservient 
to the United States. 

Moreover, they present all sorts of charges 
that the United States Government keeps 
the cold war and military-aid programs 
going in order to keep our industry and trade 
profitable. Perhaps their most effective 
propaganda line is that the United States is 
reckless in regard to the possibilities of an- 
other World War, a World War in which they 
see themselves in the front line of battle. 


MAJORITY FAVOR UNITED STATES 


Against these anti-American groups are 
the overwhelming majority of Western Eu- 
ropeans, including every government in 
power in Western Europe, the political par- 
ties which support these governments, the 
party press, and the overwhelming majority 
of the independent press. These groups 
have made American policy their policy and 
while at times they disagree with certain 
parts of it, as a matter of policy they defend 
everything that we do. 

The United States Government, through 
the Information Service connected with the 
Embassy, has its own program in Western 
Europe, consisting of information centers in 
most countries and especially in Germany 
and Austria, radio programs, speakers, and 
in Germany and Austria, daily newspapers. 
This program seemed to me very effective in 
carrying out its objective. 

Beyond these, there are a great many Eu- 
ropean organizations engaged in the same 
purpose. My teaching at the University of 
Amsterdam was associated with the Ameri- 
can Institute there which was founded and 
supported by Dutch taxpayers in order to 
make the United States better known to 
Dutchmen. Another organization was the 
Netherlands America Foundation, a Dutch 
philanthropy, which carries on a constant 
program of educating Dutch opinion regard- 
ing the United States. And there are many 
more. One of the most effective of all is the 
European students who have studied in the 
United States. 


UNITED STATES MOVIES A PROBLEM 


On the other hand, there are certain prob- 
lems that work against American-European 
goodwill which we should recognize. One is 
the small percentage of tourists who do us 
great damage by their insensitiveness regard- 
ing European public opinion. Probably not 
more than 5 percent of our tourists are in- 
volved, but they do make a real problem, 
Then there are a great many motion pic- 
tures—over half the motion pictures in Eu- 
rope seem to be American—magazines, com- 
ics, and other books, which give a very mis- 
leading impression of the United States, 
Even vehicles of this kind that are good for 
American consumption are not necessarily 
good for foreign consumption and in the field 
of motion pictures, especially, I think the 
United States Government would be justi- 
fied in reviewing all those that are planned 
for export and refusing to let certain of them 
move in international channels. Certainly, 
unless the motion picture companies them- 
selves do something about this, the Govern- 
ment should act in our own self defense. 
The handling of our tariff rates and immi- 
gration quotas are a constant source of dif- 
ficulty and misunderstanding, the cheese 
tariff being a special source of difficulty in 
the Netherlands in 1951. Europeans are all 
agreed that they prefer trade to aid and as 
they have to earn dollars to carry their share 
of the armament burden, it is exceedingly 
difficult for them to understand why we re- 
strict so severely their possibilities of earn- 
ing dollars in the only way in which they can 
earn them. 

The exchange of students and teachers is 
an essential element in bringing about a 
more realistic understanding of each coun- 
try in the other, All projects in that direc- 
tion are worthy of our support. 
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Address by the Secretary of Agriculture 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1953 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
entitled “Land of Promise,” delivered by 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Ben- 
son before the South Dakota Livestock 
Growers Association at Deadwood, 
S. Dak., on May 27, 1953. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Your invitation to address this meeting 
of cattlemen and farmers in one of the great 
agricultural States of the Midwest is a high 
honor. As many of you know, I was born 
in Franklin County, Idaho, and I farmed 
there for years. Since I have lived also in 
Utah, California, and Iowa, the Midwest and 
the West are home country to me. 

Coming out here has brought a flood of 
memories of my boyhood on the farm as 
one of a large family. I recall vividly the 
rigorous but happy days thinning sugar 
beets, haying, riding the range, and also 
“riding the stick” behind eight horses on the 
old header, I remember, too, feeding lambs 
and steers in winter as well as milking a 
string of dairy cows. 

So I am truly happy to be here today. 

The people of South Dakota and the 
neighboring States naturally have a deep 
interest in all agricultural matters, The 
Nation is fortunate in having on the Agri- 
culture Committees of the Congress Senator 
Kart Munpr and Representative HAROLD 
Lovnx, both men who know and understand 
farm problems, Senator Francis Case and 
Representative E. Y. Berry also spend much 
time and effort working on agricultural mat- 
ters. I have enjoyed and am looking for- 
ward to cooperating even more closely with 
your elected representatives as we attack the 
problems that loom ahead. Earlier this 
month I visited with your Governor, Sigurd 
Anderson, who also has a deep interest in 
the welfare of agriculture. 

The duty of the Secretary of Agriculture 
as I see it, is to promote and work for the 
best interests of agriculture in every con- 
structive way possible. That is my belief 
and conviction. I will do all in my power to 
help develop and maintain a sound economy 
for agriculture—in every part of the country. 

My purpose today is not to tell you how 
to solve all of your agricultural problems— 
I do not presume to have that much knowl- 
edge—but rather to discuss—and to receive 
your counsel about what American agricul- 
ture must do to achieve the prosperity, pro- 
ductivity, and security that is its destiny. 

Some 30 centuries ago, according to the 
Scriptures, the chosen people of the Lord 
were seeking entrance into Canaan, the 
“promised land.” And Moses sent men 
ahead to search the land of Canaan and re- 
port back on the country and its people. 

They went and they saw and on their 
return they brought back evidence of won- 
drous things—a branch with a cluster of 
grapes of such size that two men carried it 
between them on a staff—and huge green 
figs—and pomegranates of golden color. 

The land, they said, “floweth with milk 
and honey; and this is the fruit of it.” And 
truly it was a land of rolling hills and fertile 
valleys, of broad plains, and flowing springs. 

But there were difficulties also. The cities 
of Canaan were strong with fortifications, 
and some of the men were of giant size. It 


would not be easy to gain access to the 
promised land. 

As the scouts told of the formidable de- 
fenses and the sacrifices that would be nec- 
essary to wage a successful campaign, the 
people lost heart. They wanted to return to 
Egypt where they had been captives. 

And because they were fearful and re- 
bellious and did not trust in the Lord who 
had so long defended them and fed them, 
they had to wander in the wilderness another 
40 years before coming into their inheritance. 

But what have these occurrences of 3,000 
years ago to do with us? 

Are we not seeking a kind of promised land 
for the agriculture that means so much to 
this Nation? Is not this the meaning of 
the individual and cooperative efforts, the 
legislative programs, and the agricultural 
struggles of the past several decades? 

We know the kind of agriculture we want. 
We want an agriculture that will provide 
abundance of farm and forest products for 
our people. We want an agriculture that 
will operate in a healthy economy so that 
farm people will have prices, incomes, and a 
level of living on a par with the prices, in- 
comes, and level of living of other groups 
making a comparable productive contribu- 
tion to the Nation. 

This is the promised land we seek for 
American agriculture. It can be won. In- 
deed if it cannot be won here, there is no 
land on earth wherein it will be won. 

This land of America is a choice land—a 
free land—a happy land. We must keep it, 
and our people, strong—economically, so- 
cially, and above all spiritually strong. 

The world around us gives solemn warning, 
as the President has said, that we live not 
in an “instant of danger, but in an age of 
danger.” But we must never let danger dis- 
courage us. 

We must be strong so that we shall remain 
a free people. This is the cornerstone upon 
which our hope for a prosperous and pro- 
ductive agriculture must rest. 

Yes, our agriculture needs a strong Nation. 

But conversely much of the basic strength 
of our Nation stems from its agriculture, 
It is because of our ever-increasing agricul- 
tural efficiency that we have been able to 
take advantage of the manpower, inventive 
genius, and management that have built this 
Nation into an industrial giant—a giant 
whose industrial output is equal to that of 
all the rest of the world combined. 

We could not have the cars, the steel, the 
electric power, the ships, the coal, the oil, the 
houses, the radios, the bathtubs, the running 
water, the clothing, and the recreation we 
now possess if one-half, or one-third of our 
working force were engaged in agriculture— 
instead of only one-ninth. 

Since our basic strength depends so funda- 
mentally upon a productive agriculture, we 
must obviously be ever alert against any 
danger signs that might threaten the sound- 
ness, the prosperity, or the stability of Amer- 
ica’s farmland economy. 

Are there such signs? For 5 years the 
farm people of this country have been watch- 
ing their real net income slide downhill. 
The buying power of farm operators’ net in- 
come last year was lower than for any year 
in the past decade, except for 1950. It had 
gone down nearly one-fourth since the peak 
of 1947, 

Is this the road to agriculture's promised 
land? 

On some types of farms and ranches in 
this area actual buying power of this year’s 
net farm income is being estimated at less 
than half of what it was at its postwar peak. 

Prices for cattle have been on the down- 
grade for 2 years. Average prices received 
by farmers and ranchers for cattle in April 
2 years ago were at the all-time record of 
$30.30. In April 1953, the average price was 
$17.30—a drop of 43 percent. Four-fifths 
of this drop had taken place before January 
20, 1953. 
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Last year the declines were sharpest for 
range cattle. This year they have been hit- 
ting harder against fed cattle. The result 
of this decline in price level without a com- 
parable drop in production costs has been 
heavy financial losses for a great many cattle 
feeders. 

Is this the road to the promised land? 

Throughout much of our history as a Na- 
tion, foreign markets have played an im- 
portant role in farm prosperity, particularly 
for cotton, tobacco, wheat, and rice. 

When these markets were good, times were 
good; when foreign markets weakened, times 
were bad for many farmers. We reached a 
high point in the 1951-52 crop season, when 
we exported half of our wheat, one-fourth 
of the tobacco, as well as 38 percent of our 
cotton and 60 percent of our rice. Last year, 
however, our exports of farm products 
dropped 15 percent from the level of 1951. 

Our exports of wheat this year will be 
down one-fourth from last year, and cotton 
exports will drop about one-third, according 
to present estimates. 

Big crops this year would head us directly 
into a situation where proclamation of acre- 
age allotments and marketing quotas would 
be unavoidable. As I told the Delta Council 
in Mississippi last week, I would be reluct- 
ant to have to invoke marketing and acreage 
controls, but when the supply reaches spe- 
cified limits I have no choice under the 
mandatory provisions spelled out in the law. 
Accordingly, we are gathering data for pos- 
sible wheat-acreage allotments. 

I repeat that we do not like controls, but 
we must follow the law. And I would point 
out further that this big accumulation of 
grain had taken place before we came into 
office. The final decision on allotments will 
not be made, however, until more complete 
information is available on the size of the 
crops. 

But again I ask: Is this the road to the 
promised land? 

The Commodity Credit Corporation now 
owns outright more than a billion dollars 
worth of agricultural commodities. It is ob- 
ligated through loans and purchase agree- 
ments for an additional $2 billions. 

The CCC has about a quarter billion dol- 
lars of its funds obligated for stocks of cot- 
tonseed oil, meal, and linters. We have in 
storage about half of the entire 1952 crop of 
cottonseed oil. There is no market for this 
oil and storage costs are adding up every day. 
Meantime, imports of meal and linters are 
coming in, attracted by our support price. 

Some folks suggest that we lower the price 
4 or 5 cents a pound and move this huge 
surplus of cottonseed oil. At first, this 
sounds like an excellent suggestion. But 
if we lower the price of cottonseed oil 5 cents 
a pound we lose approximately $40 million on 
our inventory alone. Moreover, when the 
price is lowered on cottonseed oil it enables 
the margarine manufacturers to reduce the 
price of margarine. The butter sales suffer. 

Last year, we produced about one-third of 
the wool our people consume annually. Nev- 
ertheless, half of the production was moved 
into storage under Government loans, and 
not into consumption. And how did we sup- 
ply our domestic market? By importing 
wool from abroad—249 million pounds of it. 

When we came into office we inherited, 
along with other stocks, a surplus of 143 mil- 
lion pounds of butter, 75 million pounds of 
cheese, and 211 million pounds of non-fat 
dried milk. 

Between last November 28 and March 31 of 
this year butter was being purchased at the 
rate of approximately 2 million pounds a day. 
The grand climax to this problem was 
reached when on March 31 we purchased 11 
million pounds of butter, 23 million pounds 
of non-fat dried milk, and 8 million pounds 
of cheese in a single day. 

Is all this the road to the promised land? 

Any run-down of the fantastic stocks of 
surplus commodities acquired through the 
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various programs of the Department of Ag- 
riculture during the past 5 years would 
amaze you. It would include hundreds of 
thousands of pounds, bushels, or gallons of 
such items as beans, winter cover crop seeds, 
olive oil, rosin, and turpentine. In addition 
it would include millions of pounds, bales, 
or bushels of commodities such as cotton, 
dairy products, cottonseed oil, peanuts, corn, 
wheat, and tobacco. 

Have we truly been seeking out the road 
to the promised land? 

The problem of farm prosperity and price 
stability has not yet been answered. The 
programs of the past 20 years have struggled 
with the problem, but they have not solved 
it. World War II and the Korean emergency 
have created a false impression of the effec- 
tiveness of existing farm programs. 

But what would have happened to these 
programs had there been no increased de- 
mand caused by war? I am sure that we 
would have seen long ago that our farm 
programs were inadequate to meet farm 
needs. And that is still the situation today. 

We must realize that the American farm 
has reached a level of productivity—per acre, 
per animal, and per man-hour—that dwarfs 
anything any of us would even have imagined 
2 or 3 decades ago. j 

Our problem is learning how to live with, 
and manage, this agricultural abundance. 

There are really only two alternatives: We 
must either eat up or store up. We must 
either consume or control, We must either 
use it or lose it. . 

It is perfectly obvious that price supports 
which raise the cost of farm commodities 
above the level of demand do not lead to 
consumption of abundance but to controls; 
they do not lead to eating up but to storing 
up; they do not lead to use but to loss, 

Now what does all this mean? Does it 
mean that we in the Department of Agricul- 
ture advocate tearing up the farm programs 
we have and starting over? 

Of course not. We intend to take the good 
of what we now have and build upon it. 

We subscribe wholeheartedly to the cam- 
paign statements made by President Eisen- 
hower last fall. Just 5 days before the elec- 
tions, he summed up his views as follows: 

“I have made three major speeches and 
innumerable short talks on agriculture. 
Each and every time I have flatly stated, 
with no ifs or buts, that our administration 
is pledged to strengthen farm legislation for 
the farmers, that our administration will ex- 
ecute the present law on the books to the 
full letter and intent of Congress; that our 
administration is pledged to foster conser- 
vation, rural electrification, farmer coopera- 
tives, agricultural research and education, 
and other desirable farm programs; that our 
administration is pledged to protect the 
farmer, not through Washington strait- 
jackets, but through a cooperative Federal, 
State, and farmer plan.” 

‘Those were the campaign pledges President 
Eisenhower made on October 31, 1952. They 
are still his pledge—and mine—on May 27, 
1953. 

Those are the policies of the new adminis- 
tration in the White House. They are the 
policies of the new administration in the 
Department of Agriculture. 

We have no desire to tear anything down. 
We want to build. With Emerson, we be- 
lieve that “to build is the noblest of the 
arts.” We want to build with you, the farm- 
ers of this land, greater productivity, in- 
creased efficiency, a sounder security, a higher 
level of living, more attractive and conven- 
ient homes, and a deeper farm-family 
solidarity. 

Our criticism of some of the farm pro- 
grams does not rise from the conviction that 
these programs give you, the farmers of 
America too much,-but from the conviction 
that they give you too little, 

They give you too little because they do 
not build markets to put products into use 


at fair prices for consumers and fair prices 
for farmers. 

They give you too little because they do 
not permit desirable adjustments to take 
place in our farm economy which will place 
agriculture on a sounder footing. 

They give you too little because they fail 
to provide adequate incentive for self-initia- 
tive and self-help upon the part of the 
grower, the handler, the processor, and the 
end distributors. 

They give you too little because at times 
they price such commodities as wheat and 
cotton out of world markets. 

They give you too little because they tend 
to hold a price umbrella over synthetic and 
substitute products which in turn take over 
farm markets. 

Today we are administering the present 
programs fully, efficiently, and economically 
even though we feel they give the farmer 
too little. We must keep what we have 
until, working together, farmers, farm or- 
ganizations, the Congress, and the Depart- 
ment can develop something better. But 
something better we must find, we will find, 
to assure the farm prosperity this Nation 
needs to remain strong. 

In the 4 months that we have been in of- 
fice, a large measure of our efforts has had 
to be directed to putting the Department of 
Agriculture’s house in order. We are striv- 
ing in every way possible to give the Ameri- 
can people more service for less money. 

One of our first actions was to regroup the 
20 agencies of the Department to make pos- 
sible more effective supervision, coordina- 
tion, and review of common problems. 
There was no wholesale transfer of functions 
from one agency to another as some people 
might like you to believe. 

Recognizing the critical problems devel- 
oping in foreign trade, we created a Foreign 
Agricultural Service in the Department. 
This agency has the responsibility of devel- 
oping offshore markets for our agricultural 
surpluses and reviewing the whole problem 
of imports and exports. We count on it to 
play an important role in the reduction of 
the stocks of some of the surplus commodi- 
ties which are so burdensome at the present 
time. 

The President pledged in October that he 
would establish a bipartisan farm commis- 
sion. In December he appointed a National 
Agricultural Advisory Committee, and this 
committee of 14 members had already made 
important contributions toward improved 
agricultural programs even before the new 
administration took office. 

We have used a bipartisan advisory com- 
mittee approach also in attacking the prob- 
lems of the various farm commodities. In 
this way we are seeking to get the coordi- 
nated thinking of all segments of the econ- 
omy that are most closely concerned with 
the production and marketing of any given 
farm commodity. The product of many 
minds is certainly better than the fruit of 
one. 

One of the thorniest difficulties we are fac- 
ing and one which is of vital interest to you 
is the beef-price problem, 

We think the problem which has been 
developing over a period of years is still 
serious, 

Now here is what we have done in the past 
4 months: 

1. The new administration removed price 
controls and compulsory grading on live- 
stock and meat. This was done by President 
Eisenhower within 3 weeks of our taking 
office, 

2. We urged cattlemen to avoid panicky 
selling which could only result in a further 
collapse of prices, and to market beef in or- 
derly fashion. The response was gratifying, 
and the action of you men in compliance 
with our request had much to do with the 
firming up of the market that took place in 
March. It has shown further improvement 
the past 3 weeks, 
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3. In the field of direct action we arranged 
with the armed services for the purchase of 
more beef. 

4. We initiated steps which culminated 
in reimposition of the tariff quota on cattle 
being shipped into this country from Can- 
ada. Just last Saturday we closed the border 
to Mexican cattle to prevent the spread into 
this country of hoof-and-mouth disease 
which has broken out anew in Mexico, 

5. We increased purchases of beef for the 
school-lunch program and other outlets; 

6. We purchased frozen beef for shipment 
to Greece, and we have recently announced 
a program for purchase of canned beef for 
the same destination. 

These actions have resulted in the pur- 
chase of nearly 4 million pounds of beef, 
and the programs are still continuing. 

But our assistance will not end at this 
point. As Secretary of Agriculture it is my 
duty to seek additional ways to help cattle- 
men gain a fair price which will provide 
parity of income at the marketplace for 
their product. I shall continue to work to- 
ward that end. 

We in the Department will also continue 
to do all in our power to alleviate the cost- 
price squeeze which has been hurting agri- 
culture. As you know, we recently reduced 
the price of cottonseed meal owned by the 
Government by $13 a short ton, or nearly 20 
percent, and more of this feed is now moving 
into use. 

Some beef-cattle feeders have suggested 
that CCC corn might be made available to 
distressed feeders at reduced prices. In a 
letter to your Governor a few weeks ago we 
explored the advantages and disadvantages 
of this proposal. 

If corn could be made available to cattle 
feeders at substantially reduced prices, the 
immediate advantages would be lowered feed 
costs to those feeders in a position to quali- 
fy. Lowered feed costs, if it looked as if 
they might be maintained, might also cause 
an increase in the willingness of feeders to 
go back into the market for feeder cattle, 
thus improving slightly the demand for and 
price of range cattle this fall. 

But the first disadvantage would be that 
the total output of beef would be increased 
thereby accentuating the current adjust- 
ment problem, probably offsetting the gains 
to a small number of feeders by some reduc- 
tion in returns to many producers who were 
not able to, qualify for reduced-price corn. 
It is the heavier, longer-fed cattle which are 
already most difficult to market. 

The second disadvantage has to do with 
administration. It would be very difficult 
to determine precisely which feeders might 
be eligible, probably more difficult to effec- 
tively police such a program. At the same 
time such a program would certainly set a 
precedent for any other livestock group who 
found themselves in a price squeeze. And 
to attempt to solve these problems by gen- 
erally lowering feed prices simply brings us 
back to where we started. 

This beef story illustrates the kind of spe- 
cific commodity problems we have been fac- 
ing, and the cooperative endeavor that is 
required to deal with them. I want to pay 
tribute to the work of the livestock industry 
advisory committee and to the agricultural 
finance advisory group. Many of the actions 
outlined above were recommended by these 
committees. In accordance with these rec- 
ommendations, we have placed added em- 
phasis on our informational and promo- 
tional program to bring the facts about the 
supply and demand for beef to the atten- 
tion of consumers. A broad program to en- 
courage more aggressive merchandising of 
meat has been instituted in cooperation 
with cattlemen’s associations, meatpackers, 
wholesale distributors, and retailers. With- 
in the past 2 weeks I made two major ad- 
dresses to the food trade, urging more effec- 
tive merchandising of beef, All of these ac- 
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tivities are helping to bring results in terms 
of better diets and orderly marketing. 

In recent weeks the price of cattle has 
stabilized and has even shown evidence of 
strength. We are moving tremendous quan- 
tities of beef; during the last 6 weeks the 
inspected slaughter of beef cattle was up 
44 percent over a year ago. We are eating 
our way out of this problem. 

Just in passing, let me mention some of 
the other commodity problems upon which 
we are making a vigorous attack. 

During the latter part of March we issued 
an order under section 104 of the Defense 
Production Act placing import embargoes 
on dried whole milk, dried buttermilk, and 
dried cream, This action was necessary to 
prohibit imports which would have placed 
an intolerable burden on our price-support 
activities. 

Next we called a work conference of leaders 
of the dairy industry. Farmers, dairymen, 
processors, wholesalers and jobbers, retailers, 
food establishment representatives, repre- 
sentatives of experiment stations and exten- 
sion service, and the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture are making a cooperative 
attack on dairy problems. 

In addition, we have used every means 
available to get more butter into school 
lunch, Army, foreign aid, and other channels. 

The cotton industry, and in fact every seg- 
ment of our agricultural economy is receiv- 
ing the same attention. They will all obtain 
the fullest cooperation from the Department 
of Agriculture. 

A new wheat agreement has been nego- 
tiated, and our quota, if Great Britain comes 
in, will be over 270 million bushels, as com- 
pared with the previous quota of 253 million, 
The price has been materially increased and 
the cost to the Government would be sub- 
stantially cut. But we must do more if we 
are to expand foreign markets for wheat to 
desirable levels. Just this week congressional 
leaders have indicated that they will submit 
legislation calling for the shipment of over 
37 million bushels of wheat to Pakistan. 
Because of serious drought in that country, 
this wheat is badly needed by Pakistan. The 
movement of this wheat will also help relieve 
our own burdensome stocks. 

Just recently, as you know, provisions 
were announced which will enable farmers 
to reseal their corn, wheat, and oats. This 
will help make storage space available for 
the big crops expected his year. 

I wish I could develop all of these com- 
modity questions more fully, but there is 
time to give them only the briefest mention 
within the limits of this talk. 

They all come down, however, to one fun- 
damental question: Shall we use our agri- 
cultural abundance or lose it? 

There is no question which way farm 
people want to go. They want to produce. 
It goes against the grain to do anything to 
stifle production. 

It is our sincere aim to help make it 
possible for farmers to produce abundantly— 
for stomachs, not for storage—for consumers, 
not for Government. 

To do this, it appears to me, there is need 
for a reappraisal of farm programs. 

Now let me say again that I do not want 
to tear any program down. But we should 
study our price-support programs—not with 
the intention of giving the farmer less secu- 
rity, but of helping him to achieve greater 
security. 

We are moving forward with our plans to 
bring together the very best judgments on 
this subject. More than 100 work groups 
will have given us the benefit of their 
thought and study before the year is out. 
Hundreds of ideas and proposals sent in by 
individuals farmers are being studied. The 
recommendations of the farm organizations, 
the suggestions of the agricultural colleges 
and experiment stations, the thinking of 
committees within the Department to which 


we have assigned special tasks, will all be 
analyzed. 

This is building solidly—building from the 
grassroots. 

Already the Congress is considering certain 
legislation which would carry out some of 
the President's pledges to farmers. Farm 
credit bills, to give one example, are now 
before the Congress which, if enacted, will 
increase farmer participation in ownership 
and control of the Federal Farm Credit 
system. 

We seek a maximum of economic freedom 
and a minimum of Federal restriction. I 
firmly believe that the principles of economic 
freedom are applicable to farm problems. 
It is possible through individual and group 
action to solve many problems and achieve 
many objectives with a minimum of Federal 
aid and control. 

Here in this vast Great Plains empire there 
is, I believe, a growing desire to prove the 
traditional self-reliance of Americans gen- 
erally and of American farmers in particular. 
There is here in the Great Plains an increas- 
ing appreciation of the important part that 
farmers themselves wish to play and can play 
in balancing and stabilizing income through 
their own efforts. Many of you have found 
a partial solution to this problem by devel- 
oping more than a single source of income 
from agriculture. 

A combination of cattle and wheat or 
cattle and some other crop such as sugar 
beets provides two major sources of income. 

There is a growing appreciation also that 
high wheat prices and favorable weather 
have caused some land to be plowed that is 
primarily adapted to range grass. This is soil 
conservation in reverse. 

Those among you—and there are many I 
am sure—who are restricting their cropping 
to land that is adapted to crops are not only 
serving their own best interests—they are 
also operating their farms and ranches in 
the best interest of the entire Nation. 

Still another significant trend in the Great 
Plains is the expansion of irrigation. We 
commend the efforts of those who are push- 
ing forward with the newer irrigation meth- 
ods and thus making water available to more 
pasture and crop land. Irrigation—and wa- 
ter management—reduce one of the gravest 
hazards you face: drouth. Every farm and 
ranch could well be studied to determine 
how water management might be improved. 
Even a small acreage under irrigation can be 
a great income stabilizing influence when 
drouth strikes. 

Even though by individual and group ac- 
tion much can be accomplished to solve agri- 
cultural problems, we must—and we do— 
recognize the need for sound, adequate, and 
effective price supports and other farm 
programs. 

But to me, it is rank defeatism to accept 
the present inadequate price programs as 
the best that freemen—free Americans—can 
develop. 

It is rank defeatism to bow one’s head 
supinely and say that we cannot find new, 
sound, and expanded markets for corn, 
wheat, cotton, meat, milk, and eggs. 

Industry, through research and merchan- 
dising, finds markets for rayon and nylon. 
Agriculture, through the same methods, can 
find markets for its products. 

Few farm people realize the startling fact 
that more agricultural research dollars are 
spent by industry than by government, both 
Federal and State. 

Industrial research far outstrips agricul- 
tural research. No wonder some of our farm 
products have been researched out of their 
old-time markets. 

Agriculture needs parity of research as one 
of the first stepping stones to permanent 
parity of income in the market place. 

We have made some progress since taking 
office but so much more remains to be done. 

Take, for example, the many industrial 
uses to which corn is put. Corn is used in 
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ice cream, soda pop, candies, jams, bread, 
canned fruits, salad dressings, table syrup, 
and many desserts, 

Products made from corn are in the books 
we read, the paper we write on, the rugs on 
our floors. Corn is used in mines, steel 
plants, chemical factories, in explosives, tex- 
tiles, and airplanes, 

A bushel of corn taken through the proc- 
ess of synthetic-rubber manufacture will put 
a tire on your automobile. 

3 But the most basic use, by far, is food and 
‘eed. 

If limited research has uncovered such 
varied uses for corn, expanded research can 
unlock many more—and not only for corn 
but for other farm products. 

President Eisenhower is vitally interested 
in this whole subject of agricultural research, 
Only yesterday he attended a luncheon at the 
Department’s Research Center at Beltsville, 
Md., where he exhibited his awareness of 
agriculture’s great need for parity of research. 

I urge you to think seriously about all our 
farm problems and programs. You have it in 
your power to shape the programs the way 
you think they ought to be. I urge you to 
ask yourselves—your family—your neigh- 
bors—about the present farm programs— 
how would you improve them—what would 
you change, eliminate, build up? 

We all have something of a duty to be 
well informed about farm programs. We 
all ought to realize that we personally have 
a responsibility—that we personally count 
for something in this Nation—that our per- 
sonal opinions are important. 

If we study these questions earnestly, I 
feel sure that we will accept the view that 
farm programs, like all other Government 
activities, should be designed to promote the 
greatest good for the greatest number. 

We will see that it is vital to the produc- 
tivity of agriculture that our farm programs 
help achieve parity of price and parity of 
income in the market place. 

We will see that it is of the utmost im- 
portance to the strength of our Nation that 
farmers retain their independence. 

We will see that farm production today 
is a two-way road. Down one road the 
farmer sends dollars, supplies manpower, 
and provides raw materials for the indus- 
try of the cities. But down the other road, 
people in the towns and cities send the 
farmer dollars for his products, and these 
dollars are translated into machines, chem- 
icals, electric power, scientific knowledge, 
and other essentials to present-day high- 
level farm production. 

We will see that farmers create jobs for 
labor and profits for business, while labor 
and business create markets for agriculture, 

All these things we will see if we reflect 
if we think seriously. 

May I add just this further word. 

In no place on earth do people enjoy the 
standard of living which is ours. We must 
preserve, at any cost, our American way 
of life which has brought such untold bless- 
ings, comforts, and rewards to our people. 
Yes; we must preserve it for the benefit of 
our children and our children’s children. 

This Nation has a spiritual foundation. It 
is no accident that the Founding Fathers 
turned to religious principles to guide them 
in the framing of the Constitution. Neither 
was it accidental that they spoke of God- 
given, inalienable rights which are more 
priceless than life itself. 

I pray that we may never do anything 
that will jeopardize in any manner our price- 
less heritage. 7 

If we live and work so as to enjoy the 
approbation of a divine providence, we can- 
not fail. Without that help we cannot long 
succeed. 

God grant that our personal lives and 
actions and our business activities may ever 
merit the blessings of heaven. This is the 
way and the road that leads to the promised 
land. America is the land of promise, 
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Is Munitions Board To Be Abolished or 
Promoted? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1953 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, a 
month ago President Eisenhower sent to 
Congress a new plan for reorganization 
of the Department of Defense. At that 
time some of us took hope that the Presi- 
dent’s accompanying message was a har- 
binger of swift and significant changes 
in direction; and that these changes 
would lead to decentralization, efficiency 
and economy in military supply opera- 
tions. We were able to embrace this 
hope because most of the President’s 
ideas on supply management were capa- 
ble of execution through then—and 
now—existing institutional structures. 

The anticipated changes have not been 
swift, and there is now reason to fear 
that they will not be as significant as 
expected. We had hoped for a genuine 
abolition of the Munitions Board and De- 
fense Supply Management Agency; for 
increased responsibility within the sepa- 
rate military departments; and for dis- 
integration of such organizational set- 
ups as the Armed Services Textile and 
Apparel Procurement Agency. These 
were not wild hopes but rational ones 
based upon the apparent intention of the 
Chief Executive. Today many of these 
hopes have been replaced by an appre- 
hension that Reorganization Plan No. 6 
insofar as it relates to supply may be 
nothing more than a joint legislative- 
executive exercise in name-changing, 

This apprehension has not been self- 
generated. It is based upon what has 
appeared in the newspapers, what has 
not appeared in the newspapers, and 
rumors which have emanated from the 
vicinity of the Pentagon. 

I have looked at the newspapers in 
vain for information on the promised 
staff reductions within the office of the 
Secretary of Defense. I had supposed 
that any staff reductions would result 
from a curtailment of operations, rather 
than from the nature of the organiza- 
tion. Presumably if the staff remains 
the same so do the operations. Staff re- 
quirements do not depend upon whether 
the staff is called a Munitions Board 
Staff or the Staff to the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense, but upon the number of 
functions being performed. 

This apparent longevity of the Muni- 
tions Board and Defense Supply Man- 
agement Agency staffs is explainable if a 
Pentagon rumor is proved to be true. It 
has been said that some staff members 
of the Munitions Board are singularly 
unimpressed with the language of the 
reorganization plan which would abol- 
ish the Munitions Board. This lan- 
guage, it is said, is actually a vote of 
confidence in the Munitions Board. Itis 
meant as a promotion. The board is 
being kicked upstairs where it can act 
with greater force because of the added 
prestige of an Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense. It is not surprising that the 


Munitions Board staff can make “abol- 
ish” mean “promote.” Words mean just 
what they want them to mean, neither. 
more nor less. The surprising part is 
that they are able to impose their mean- 
ings on outsiders, In 1951 the Munitions 
Board was apparently successful in con- 
vincing a congressional subcommittee 
that single procurement as used in the 
National Security Act meant the same 
thing as joint procurement. Surely 
“abolition” is “promotion.” 

I have looked for some indication that 
the Munitions Board, the new Munitions 
Board, had taken steps toward the aboli- 
tion of the Armed Services Textile and 
Apparel Procurement Agency; but here, 
too, I looked in vain. There is, to be 
sure, a hint that ASTAPA has not been 
completely absent from the thoughts of 
members of the Munitions Board staff. 
The staff has apparently been using its 
word game to assure the perpetuation of 
this multiservice agency by making cer- 
tain that members of the new team re- 
ceive the right kind of information about 
ASTAPA. 

Recently Mr. Willard Rockwell left the 
world of business for a position within 
the Department of Defense. He was re- 
ported by the newspapers to be Mr. Wil- 
son’s choice for the new post of Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for supply—to as- 
sume that post when, as and if the reor- 
ganization plan goes into effect. Pend- 
ing approval of the plan, Mr. Rockwell 
was installed in the office of the Chair- 
man of the Munitions Board. I am not 
familiar with the physical layout of the 
Pentagon. But the office of the Chair- 
man of the Munitions Board must have 
been contiguous to the territory of the 
Munitions Board staff. It appears that 
Mr. Rockwell was exposed to the incan- 
tations of his staff. A short time after 
his installation in the office of the Chair- 
man of the Munitions Board. I am not 
quoted by a textile trade journal as say- 
ing that “apparently no problems exist” 
in connection with the prccurement of 
soft goods; and that the Armed Services 
Textile and Apparel Procurement Agency 
is a fine example of cooperation and a 
good job of unification. These thoughts 
are not new; there is doubt as to their 
correctness; and it is hard to believe 
that they belong to the man who uttered 
them. 

Surely there are problems in the pro- 
curement of soft goods. One of the 
major problems is in finding a way to 
abolish the Armed Services Textile and 
Apparel Procurement Agency—an or- 
ganization which is, in the words of 
a great American jurist, “mythically 
prolix and fantastically impractical.” 
ASTAPA, instead of being a fine example 
of cooperation and a good job of unifi- 
cation, is a fake and a sham. Although 
it has the outward appearance of co- 
operative effort, it is nothing more than 
an operating subdivision of the Muni- 
tions Board. It was not sold to the mili- 
tary departments; it was imposed upon 
them against their will and contrary to 
their better judgment. 

In 1951 the Munitions Board became 
aware of the existence of certain prob- 
lems in the procurement of clothing and 
textiles. These problems were capable 
of isolation and individual cure; but the 
Munitions Board and Department of De- 
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fense took the easy course. They acted 
as if all problems were attributable to a 
common fault and could be corrected by 
a single, swift stroke—destruction of a 
system that had improved steadily for 
decades, with substitution of an untried, 
brand-new Agency: The Armed Services 
Textile and Apparel Procurement Agen- 
cy. When this idea was presented to the 
separate military departments they 
wisely appointed a joint committee to 
study the proposal. This committee, 
composed of 3 officers and 3 civilians 
of the Army, Navy, and Air Force—with 
experience and training in procure- 
ment—studied the proposed agency 
and concluded that it could not facilitate 
correction of the problems it was meant 
to correct. The agency was created 
nonetheless and the separate services 
were told to make it work. ASTAPA 
was created because of a theory that it 
would lead to better prices, lower admin- 
istrative costs, service cooperation, and 
great coordination of functions. 

The military departments have com- 
mendably tried to make the best of a bad 
thing. They have tried, within the 
framework offered them, to make 
ASTAPA into a satisfactory method of 
purchasing textiles, clothing and foot- 
wear, They have refused to condemn 
ASTAPA outright in the absence of some 
statistical information as to the kind of 
job itis doing. This attitude is more be- 
nevolent than the one the Munitions 
Board exhibited in taking procurement 
functions away from the separate mili- 
tary departments. I suppose I am ex- 
pected to condone it. But as a person 
interested in procurement efficiency and 
economy, and as one with some legal 
training, Iam compelled to wonder when 
and how the burden of proof was shifted 
from ASTAPA. 

The attitude of representatives of the 
military departments has not been one of 
approval of ASTAPA. In rare moments 
of candor, high-ranking officers have ex- 
pressed grave doubts as to the effective- 
ness of the Armed Services Textile and 
Apparel Procurement Agency, and the 
philosophy on which it is based. In the 
past 2 or 3 months I have run across 
newspaper reports that such doubts have 
been expressed by Maj. Gen. William P. 
T. Hill, quartermaster general of the Ma- 
rine Corps; by Vice Adm. C. W. Fox, Chief 
of Naval Material; and by Brig. Gen. 
Ira K, Evans, Deputy for Operations in 
the Army Quartermaster Corps. These 
men have all made public statements 
questioning the concept of joint procure- 
ment agencies, and I have no doubt that 
ASTAPA deserves much more opposi- 
tion than is now apparent. Such oppo- 
sition would be deserved even if ASTAPA 
had no faults except its organizational 
structure. Let me refer to my remarks 
at page A1971 of the April 17 CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD for a description of the 
hodge-podge that is ASTAPA. 

This crazyquili agency continues to 
operate—despite the doubtful legitimacy 
of its birth and despite. the fact that 
there is new power in the Pentagon. It 
continues to operate willy-nilly and hel- 
ter-skelter. In a recent procurement it 
was so anxious to let its contracts that 
Uncle Sam was caused a great deal of 
trouble and came close to losing his 
trousers, so to speak. A month or so ago 
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ASTAPA let a contract for the purchase 
of trousers in which the contractor was 
to use property furnished by the Govern- 
ment—some 100,000 yards of wool. At 
the direction of ASTAPA this wool was 
shipped to the contractor’s plant. 
Thereafter it was discovered that this 
contractor was bankrupt. With the 
Government’s wool stored on the con- 
tractor’s property a question was raised 
as to whether it should be retained and 
used to satisfy the bankrupt’s debts. The 
Army, thanks to quick action by the offi- 
cers accountable for the property, and 
an assist by the Department of Justice, 
was able to recover its cloth, but only af- 
ter expenditure of time, effort and 
money. 

When we look at the indistinct lines of 
authority and the complex organization 
of the Armed Services Textile and Ap- 
parel Procurement Agency, this mistake 
becomes perfectly understandable. If a 
“well-coordinated” preaward survey of 
the contractor’s facilities had been 
made, the Government would have 
known of the bankruptcy before the con- 
tract was let, and it would have been 
able to prevent a mixup over the Gov- 
ernment’s wool cloth. This instance of 
deficient contracting procedures came to 
light because another organization hap- 
pened to be responsible for 100,000 yards 
of wool. I pass the information on not 
in the spirit of vindictiveness but in the 
hope that the new Munitions Board, or 
the new Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Supply, may see that there are in 
truth problems in the procurement of 
soft goods. 

I hope that the new Assistant Secre- 
tary and the new blood within the De- 
partment of Defense will seek out the 
problems that exist and take immediate 
steps toward decentralization of opera- 
tions in military procurement. And in 
seeking out these problems, I hope they 
will go further than asking a Munitions 
Board staff which was instrumental in 
creating them. 

Before our 60 days expire, I should like 
to obtain from the Department of De- 
fense an answer to one question: Is Re- 
organization Plan No. 6 to be “abolition” 
or a “promotion” for the Munitions 
Board? 


The Right of Dissent 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1953 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I am including in the Appendix of the 
Recorp today an excellent editorial pub- 
lished in the Hunterdon County Demo- 
crat of Flemington, N. J., on April 23, 
1953. 

This editorial stresses as a point the 
need for many groups to actively take 
steps to clean house and make unneces- 
sary the work of congressional commit- 
tees. This point cannot be stressed too 
much, as it is clearly what the people 
themselves can do, if they are critical of 
the work of congressional committees. 


THE RIGHT or DISSENT 


“It would be a sad day for the United 
States if the tradition of dissent were driven 
out of the universities.” 

The foregoing is a quotation from former 
President Conant, of Harvard University. A 
cartoon showing two fat Members of Con- 
gress, one of whom carries a sign with the 
words “Congressional Plan To Investigate 
Universities and Colleges,” gazing at a black- 
board on which Dr. Conant’s words are writ- 
ten, has been given wide publicity. 

The truth of Dr. Conant’s words are not 
subject to doubt. The grave question before 
the country today is to what extent the 
universities are working to get rid, not of 
dissenters, but of men and women who are 
friendly toward or members of a group which 
believes that government should be so com- 
pletely authoritarian that there can be no 
dissent. 

The record shows that the universities 
have done little of their own volition to 
rid their faculties of teachers who have used 
the immunity Dr. Conant pleads they must 
have, to do away with the right of dissent 
he thinks is imperative for the continued 
welfare of our Nation. As one example, 
Harvard, under Conant's leadership, has done 
precious little to clean its own house. It 
just about leads the list of universities in 
the number of staff members who have been 
professional joiners of subversive groups. 

Many other universities have not moved 
against professors who have actively helped 
to glorify a form of government which sends 
dissenters to slave labor camps or puts them 
to death. They have waited until a congres- 
sional committee could put their faculty 
members under oath and force them to say 
whether or not they have subscribed to the 
tenets of communism. When the accused 
have declined to answer, on constitutional 
grounds, then, and only then has action 
been taken against these men and women 
who would “destroy the tradition of dissent.” 
And too often, nothing has been done even 
then, except to scream that American rights 


. were being endangered. 


The great hue and cry about Senator Mc- 
CARTHY, Senator JENNER, and Senator Mc- 
Carran—the charges that they are character 
assassins and engaged in an unholy scheme 
to destroy America’s traditions of freedom— 
mean so little while the universities furnish 
these Senators with ammunition by failing 
to do a courageous job with persons on their 
staffs who use the freedom they enjoy to 
destroy the system that made that freedom 
possible. 

If university trustees and faculties would 
take the initiative, the congressional investi- 
gators would have nothing to investigate. 
If they persist in taking the stand that any 
teacher, once appointed, has the right to 
teach anything he likes, even if it is con- 
trary to all the traditions of the university 
and would alter and destroy our Govern- 
ment and encourage those who connive to 
extend communism and the influence and 
power of Soviet Russia, there can be just 
one solution—a thoroughgoing congressional 
investigation of the universities and colleges. 


Appeasement in the Air: Halfway to 
Moscow Is Suicide 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. ROBERT HALE 
OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1953 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
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include the following article from the 
New Leader: 


APPEASEMENT IN THE Am: HALFWAY TO 
Moscow Is SVICIDE 


(By David J. Dallin) 


The United States Government's reaction 
to Moscow's so-called new policy has been 
indecisive and, in many respects, mistaken. 
Britain and France have committed the same 
errors on an even larger scale. America’s 
position of world leadership, however, makes 
its blunders more harmful. 

In its first month, the new Soviet regime 
treated the world to a series of pleasant 
surprises, culminating in a renewed bid for 
a Korean armistice. The Kremlin let it be 
known that this was only the beginning of 
a new trend, since “there is no question that 
cannot be settled by peaceful means.” 

Our leaders were elated, and London and 
Paris could scarcely restrain their enthusi- 
asm. “A new era has begun,” proclaimed 
the newspaper editorials; “peaceful coex- 
istence“ was just around the corner. Pres- 
ident Eisenhower announced that the United 
States was prepared to meet the other side 
halfway—to make concessions with a view 
to achieving a compromise. The NATO Con- 
ference, of which big things had been ex- 
pected, decided to stretch out—i. e., slow 
down—its program. And John Foster Dulles, 
after having urged Europe on the eve of 
Stalin’s death to speed up the European 
army plan by every possible means, now 
declared that patience, not speed, was of 
the essence. 

Rearmament is being slackened in the 
United States, Western Europe, and Germany. 
For the first time in years, a new American 
budget will substantially cut defense out- 
lays and our Armed Forces are to be re- 
duced by 250,000 men. Moreover, we are 
obviously about to yield to the insistent 
British and French demand for a new con- 
ference with the Kremlin, without knowing 
how far the latter will go in making reason- 
able concessions. 7 

The new Malenkov-Molotov foreign policy 
represents, of course, a strategic retreat. 
Moreover, with the bold realism which is 
often a source of their strength, the Soviet 
leaders have publicly stated that they are 
compelled to execute this painful operation, 
that they regard it as a strategic maneuver, 
and they plan to return to the offensive as 
soon as possible. 

This frank avowal is contained in a recent 
issue of the authoritative Kommunist, theo- 
retical organ of the Communist Party Presid- 
ium. There are circumstances and periods, 
says Kommunist, in which concessions must 
be made to the enemy; however, these con- 
cessions represent merely a temporary ex- 
pedient and can be nullified when conditions 
have changed. The “frontal-assault period” 
which began at the end of World War II, 
the article declares, is over for the time 
being; and the Soviet Union has entered a 
period of “siege,” a slow, difficult operation, 
Communist strategy must change in accord- 
ance with “historical circumstances,” with 
“the conditions of ebb and flow of the revo- 
lutionary movement.” Lenin is quoted to 
the effect that “maneuvering” is advisable in 
“the hard, prolonged struggle with the 
bourgeoisie.” And, Kommunist, recalls, 
Stalin wrote: 

“There are moments when it is advisable 
to renounce a tactical success and acknowl- 
edge losses and defeats in order to assure 
strategic gains in the future.” 

But there is one sphere, Kommunist makes 
plain, in which the principle of strategic re- 
treat does not apply: the Soviet armed 
forces, never, not even in periods of con- 
cessions” and “retreats,” will the Kremlin 
slow down the improvement and expansion 
of its military machine. During the coming 
“siege,” the armed forces must be strength- 
ened by all means,” for—and here Kom- 
munist revives the old formula—“so long as 
imperialism exists, wars are inevitable.” 
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The Malenkov Government's purpose in 
publishing this revealing article was to clari- 
fy its policy for the party masses, shocked 
and confused by the recent reversal. It was 
brutally frank, dampening hopes and pre- 
paring the Communist world for the possi- 
bility of more retreats to come. As far as 
the non-Soviet world is concerned, Moscow 
obviously expects the noise and fog of its 
“peace offensive,” as so often in the past, to 
drown out the warnings of sober, farsighted 
people in the West. 

In war, as every soldier knows, an enemy 
retreat calls for greater, not less, activity on 
the part of one’s own forces. You don’t re- 
act with friendly gestures, allowing the 
enemy to consolidate his strength and pre- 
pare for a new attack; you pursue him to 
his new line of defense and drive him back 
further. Cold war is a kind of war, and the 
rules of war apply here, too. 

For the past 8 years, the Soviet Union has 
been overrunning foreign countries, waging 
war and spreading terror and violence 
throughout the world. For the first time, it 
now senses an “ebb” in the “revolutionary 
movement” and has begun a cautious retreat. 
But a genuine retreat must include giving 
up at least part of the conquered area. 
Since the war, Moscow has acquired an em- 
pire, while the three Western powers have 
made no territorial acquisitions whatever. 
Surely the two sides cannot be expected to 
make equal sacrifices in order to reach an 
agreement. 

When Malenkov declared that there was 
“no question that cannot be settled” peace- 
fully, his magic words warmed American 
hearts like a stiff drink on a frosty day. 
But few noticed the joker: the little word 
“can.” For if Malenkov's statement is true, 
then why has the four-power Austrian com- 
mission been unable to agree in 260 sittings? 
And why have Messrs. Vishinsky and Gro- 
myko set their all-time records for mara- 
thon negotiations? 

Before the new Soviet leaders even had 
a chance to explain just what their concilia- 
tory policies meant, President Eisenhower 
came out—rather prematurely—with his 
April 16 speech setting forth the American 
program. The program was a wise one, but— 
coming on the heels of the President's earlier 
halfway remark—it hinted at possible con- 
cessions by the democracies. And Europeans, 
led by Aneurin Bevan, the head of the Brit- 
ish Labor Party’s appeasement wing, started 
wondering out loud whether the proposed 
concessions to the Soviet Union would go 
far enough. 

Now the shoe was on the other foot. Prav- 
da and all its little satellites abroad started 
demanding “deeds, not words” of the United 
States. And, before long the idea of a con- 
ference emerged, because conference is the 
magic word of all the blindly optimistic, the 
quickly forgetful and the thoroughly con- 
fused. Some wanted a four-power, some a 
five-power conference, but no one stopped to 
ask precisely what would come out of such 
a meeting. Just what concessions can the 
West make to the Kremlin? What is the 
point halfway between Washington and Mos- 
cow at which we can meet? 

In Europe, the Soviet Union wants Ger- 
many unified under a Communist regime, 
while the United States seeks a united, non- 
Communist Germany. Of course, a compro- 
mise could be reached on the Korean model: 
We would make the division of Germany 
permanent, recognize the East German 
Democratic Republic as a separate nation and 
admit it to the United Nations, give up West 
Berlin in return for some small territorial 
concession, and agree to limit West German 
military forces to a small army with light 
weapons in exchange for a Soviet promise to 
do the same in the East. Are we prepared to 
accept such a settlement? 

In Austria, we have been urging for years 
the evacuation of both western and Soviet 
troops. The withdrawal of Russian forces 


would (by the terms of the 1947 peace 
treaties) mean Soviet Army evacuation of 
Hungary and Rumania, as well as the return 
of Austrian industry, now in Soviet hands, 
to the Austrian Government. Hence, a com- 
promise is possible only at the expense of 
Hungary and Rumania and of the Austrian 
economy. Are we prepared to compromise 
on that basis? 

Neither is an agreement with Moscow pos- 
sible unless the free world officially recog- 
nizes the incorporation of the Baltic States 
and part of Germany into the Soviet Union 
and Poland. It is true that not much can 
be done at the present time to right these 
wrongs. But are we prepared to give them 
our stamp of approval? 

In the Far East, a compromise would mean 
coexistence of Kuomintang Formosa and 
Communist China, as favored by the British. 
This would mean allowing Moscow to arm 
the Chinese Communists on a grand scale 
in preparation for a general offensive against 
all of South Asia, Are we prepared to ac- 
quiesce in this? 

Throughout the world, a settlement would 
mean the removal of all barriers to unim- 
peded trade between the Communist and 
non-Communist countries. As a result, the 
Kremlin would proceed to buy up all sorts of 
military equipment and vital raw materials 
for its war industry. Is the free world pre- 
pared to accept this? 

The most difficult of all the East-West 
issues is collective reduction of armaments. 
The Soviet Government will never agree to 
disarmament, either total or partial, We 
know this from past experience, from our 
knowledge of Communist ideology, from 
Marshal Bulganin’s May 1 speech, and from 
the latest issue of Kommunist. Any com- 
mitment Malenkov makes in this matter will 
not be worth the paper it is written on. 

Yet we have rushed into a slow-down in 
the pace of rearmament both in Western 
Europe and in the United States. We have 
prodded Moscow to come forth with deeds 
instead of words; but, instead of waiting for 


a sign of compliance, we have proceeded to 


hand the Kremlin a handsome “deed” our- 
selves. Thus, the results to date of the 
Soviet peace offensive have been curious in 
the extreme: Except for moving to get out 
from under its hopeless war in Korea, Mos- 
cow has sacrificed nothing, whereas the 
West has already made important conces- 
sions. It is paradoxical that the new Re- 
publican administration, which took office 
under the banner of firm resistance to 
communism, has started out with a sub- 
stantial gift to Moscow by cutting back 
United States tanks, planes, and manpower, 

In dealing with the Soviet Union, weak- 
ness is the greatest of all possible blunders, 
In this case, it may help Moscow to recover 
its stride and make a comeback from the 
present strategic retreat. 


. “Stonewall” Jackson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1953 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I desire to call 
attention to a long-deserved, but delayed 
honor to one of the Nation's outstanding 
military heroes—the late Thomas Jona- 
than Jackson, better known as “Stone- 
wall” Jackson, 

This honor and tribute was in the 
nature of a bronze statue unveiled May 
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10, 1953, on the courthouse square, at 
Clarksburg, W. Va., the birthplace of 
this famous military tactician. 

The following article from the Clarks- 
burg News, Clarksburg, W. Va., relates 
this story in greater detail: 


“STONEWALL” Ripes AGAIN AS BRONZE STATUE 
Is UNVEILED 

Flashing swords of Virginia Military In- 
stitute cadets as they advanced and retired 
the colors, the music of America, a crowd 
of more than 1,500 with bared heads, men 
who came to speak eloquent eulogy, sunny 
Sunday skies which smiled upon the event— 
this was the homecoming of Gen. Thomas 
J. (Stonewall) Jackson. 

Today on the courthouse plaza, within a 
stone’s throw of the site of the little frame 
house where he was born, a bronze statue of 
“Stonewall” stands for all to see. 

The United Daughters of the Confederacy 
depleted their treasury and poured out their 
hearts to do honor to the Clarksburg war- 
rior who was lauded again and again not 
alone for his valor and military strategy, but 
for his devout and stanch Christian char- 
acter and sterling integrity. 

The VMI cadets, from the old school at 
Charlottesville where Stonewall once taught 
math and hence he recruited his valorous 
brigade, immaculate and precise in their 
gray and whites, bearing the colors—a State 
flag carried the banner of the Battle of New 
Market—gave stirring color to the unveiling. 

These stalwart men were: Tom Martenson, 
Mobile, Ala., ranking as sergeant major and 
in charge of the detail; Cadets Paul Meyer, 
of Port Arthur, Tex.; Edwin Garbee, Norfolk, 
Va.; Jim Crosswhite, Covington, Va.; Bob 
Patange, Long Island, N. T.; and Charles 
Cherry, of Petersburg, Va—who happened 
to be a next door neighbor to Roy F. Ash, 
former city manager here. 

ELOQUENT INVOCATION 

Bishop Robert E. Lee Strider, of the Episco- 
pal Church, intoned a reverent invocation as 
the ceremony opened with Joe Low as emcee, 
presented to the throng by Clinton Israel, 
Chamber of Commerce president. 

The Legion band played God Bless America 
and Carry Me Back to Old Virginia. 

During the latter song, the audience sing- 
ing to accompaniment of the American Le- 
gion band, William Beard, of Westfield, N. J., 
commander of the Sons of Confederate Vet- 
erans, uncovered the statue, bought with a 
price of about $5,000 by the UDC and other 
donors. 

“Once again Jackson rides in Clarksburg,” 
said Dr. Roy Bird Cook, of Charleston, who 
knows more about the career of Stonewall 
than any living man. Dr. Cook gave a few 
intimate sidelights on the Jackson career, 
and presented Judge Frank C. Haymond, of 
Fairmont, supreme court judge, whose father 
was a courier in the command of Gen. John 
T. Imboden, and himself a captain in the 
AEF in World War I. 


DIED AT 39 YEARS 


Judge Haymond reviewed in some detail 
the military exploits of Stonewall, praised 
his high Christian character (he was a de- 
vout Presbyterian), and said, “We are met 
not as partisans but as peace loving Ameri- 
cans to honor a courageous and God fearing 
man.” : 

He mentioned the general's brief career 
January 21, 1824, his birth in Clarksburg, his 
death May 10, 1863 near Chancellorsville, Va., 
after mortal wounds—almost 90 years to the 
very hour at Sunday's ceremonies. 

Judge Haymond spoke of Stonewall's belief 
that he would not die until his mission was 
fulfilled. As bullets once flew about the 
general, he said to his men: “See they don't 
hit me.” 

His last words, Let us cross over the river 
and rest in the shade of the trees,” were in- 
dicative, the speaker said, of a great and 
noble soul, 
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As a great American and a great man, 
Judge Haymond said, Jackson’s name may 
well be cherished and his life emulated be- 
cause here was a man—"‘a master of attack, 
deeply religious, and endowed with noble 
virtues.” 

INSPIRING SINGING 

Rendition of Sleep, Soldier, Sleep, by 
Legionnaire Charles Spelsberg, proved deeply 
impressive and provided a fitting touch as 
the ceremony drew to a close. 

Rabbi Aaron Shapiro in the benediction 
expressed the appeal that this event might 
knit our community more closely in efforts 
of public good. 

Just before the singing of the national an- 
them closed the ceremony Brent Rittenhouse, 
president of the county court, in a brief 
talk accepted the statue on behalf of the 
county. 

J. Z. Terrell had previously told of the cost 
of the statue. 

S. Joseph Birshtein, Maxwell Sloan, Ed 
Siegrist, Paul A. Hornor, W. H. Grant were 


among those who took an active part in plan- 


ning Sunday’s event. 

It was a little after 4 o'clock and the 
throng departed for their homes as the May 
sun cast its ebbing rays upon the statute. 
Some few remained to comment or to at- 
tend the United Daughters of Confederacy 
tea at the Stonewall Jackson Hotel. 

At long last, Stonewall had been honored 
by the place of his birth. 


Have Faith in Eisenhower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 25, 1953 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted by the House, I present for 
insertion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an editorial published in the Daily Times 
of Mamaroneck, N. Y., titled “Have Faith 
in Eisenhower”: 


Have FAITH IN EISENHOWER 


It is now open season for the impetuous 
and the impatient. Those who expect mir- 
acles in a hurry, arise to complain that 
Dwight D. Eisenhower has not fulfilled his 
campaign pledges. 

They say in one breath that he has not cut 
the budget deeply enough and in the next 
breath that he will injure one or another of 
our armed services by excessive economy. 

Farmers who have lived for long upon 
handsome Government subsidies resist their 
termination in the administration’s fight 
against inflation. 

Both labor and management want Taft- 
Hartley changed, but resolutely refuse to 
meet on common ground. 

Nervous GOP Members of Congress, look- 
ing ahead to the 1954 elections, complain 
that not enough White House attention is 
being paid to partisan advantage. At the 
same time, the opposing political party 
shouts loudly of patronage and pap. 

Within the President’s own party are 
members who, on one side, urge immediate 
tax cuts and, on the other, demand the 
budget first be balanced. 

There are even petty, carping critics who 
resent the time the President takes from 
his desk for a round of golf or a few hours 
beside a fishing stream. These are appar- 
ently unmindful of the fact that the Presi- 
dency of the United States is today the most 
exacting, brain-racking, man-killing job in 
the world. 


To all of these we say: 

We have faith in Eisenhower. 

We are not of the fainthearted; neither 
do we aline ourselves with the excitable. 

We do not expect Dwight D. Eisenhower 
and his new administration to clean up in 4 
months a mess which 2 previous adminis- 
trations concocted over 20 years. 

We know that on foreign affairs we have 
in the White House the most experienced 
military mind in America. 

We believe that on domestic matters we 
have a man who is eminently fair and tol- 
erant and wise. d 

On these assets we are content to rest our 
confidence, We will stick with Dwight 
Eisenhower. 

And we urge all others who may have be- 
come impatient or excited to calm down and 
await events. 

We believe time will prove we are right. 


Francis Jarecki, Symbol of Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 28, 1953 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I include the following state- 
ment by me before the Polish American 
Congress on Sunday, May 31, 1953, at 
Manhattan Center, New York City: 


It does me proud to be numbered among 
your friends. It is true you have many 
friends, friends who, allied with the cause of 
freedom, have understood that the cause for 
Polish freedom is freedom’s cause everywhere, 
Let there be no despairing. Hope is the fuel 
that lights the lamp of liberty. 

If there are those who fall prey to the 
darkness of doubt, let them consider the 
story of Lt. Francis Jarecki. On Tuesday 
last, before the Subcommittee on Immigra- 
tion of the House Judiciary Committee, the 
story was told. As a member of that sub- 
committee, I questioned and listened to the 
handsome, young lad before us on whose be- 
half a private bill had been introduced to 
permit the United States to grant him politi- 
cal asylum. I know as I listened to him and 
observed the faces of the other members that 
all of us, every Congressman there, heard in 
this single story of suffering and courage, the 
far-off echoes of millions on enslaved voices 
raised in the hope of freedom. Three 
months ago, Lt. Francis Jarecki had flown 
out of Poland on a Communist MIG-15 and 
landed on the Danish island of Bornholm. 
This is the stuff of liberty, a deed of defiance 
of and against tyranny. We in America use 
the eagle as our national symbol. We can- 
not escape seeing in Lieutenant Jarecki's 
flight a poetic parallel. 

Keep in mind that Lieutenant Jarecki was 
7 years old when World War II descended 
upon Europe, that at the age of 8 he was 
witness to the deportation of his father from 
eastern Poland to Siberia where he died in a 
slave labor camp. The child escaped death 
only because his mother had hidden him 
among neighbors. During the impression- 
able years of adolescence he was subjected 
to the unyielding pressures of Communist 
propaganda. The Communist masters sought 
to capture the mind, soul, and loyalty of the 
lad. Yet they did not succeed. Witness how 
they did not succeed. Lieutenant Jarecki 
stands before us today a freeman, free to, as 
he says, “serve in whatever capacity I can to 
oppose communism.” As long as the flag of 
freedom flies anywhere in the world, the eyes 
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of man will look for and toward it, just so 
long as they know and understand it. ‘ 

And the Poles have long, long understood 
freedom. Recently, the 162d—the 162d, 
mind you—anniversary of the passage of the 
Polish Constitution of May 3 was celebrated 
in all countries where freedom still resides. 
In the United States tribute is being paid 
throughout this whole month to the Poland 
which was one of the earliest pioneers of 
liberalism in Europe. Let us listen for a mo- 
ment, listen carefully, to the words in the 
Polish Constitution which were written in 
1791. “All power in civil society should be 
derived from the will of the people, its end 
and object being the preservation and in- 
tegrity of the state, the civil liberty and the 
good order of society, on an equal scale and 
on a lasting foundation.” This is the heri- 
tage of freedom, threading through Poland’s 
history in a vivid line, so vivid a line that 
from it springs the freedom flight of Lieu- 
tenant Jarecki. 

Let me at this point make one thing clear. 
Lieutenant Jarecki did not fly his MIG 
through to freedom for money. The United 
States Government does not pay nor has she 
offered to pay for the delivery of undamaged 
MIG’s from European soil. So widespread has 
become this rumor that we cannot let it go 
unchallenged. So brazen a falsehood is a 
refiection on both the honor of the United 
States and the honor of Lieutenant Jarecki. 

On Thursday, the House of Representatives 
voted to pass the bill granting Lieutenant 
Jarecki political asylum, the bill which both 
the subcommittee on immigration and the 
full committee of the Judiciary Committee 
unanimously approved. The passage of this 
one bill has given Congressmen pause to 
reflect on their willingness to admit through 
separate and special congressional machinery 
a member of a nation against which our basic 
immigration laws so disgracefully discrimi- 
nate. We do honor to the heroes of Poland, 
we honor her national holidays, the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD is replete in praise for the 
gallantry of Poland and for the valuable con- 
tributions Americans of Polish descent have 
made to the United States. Streets in Amer- 
ica bear the names of famous Poles. Our 
gratitude seems boundless, and yet in the 
crucial area of immigration, we have sought 
to contradict all the basic generosity, hu- 
manitarianism and democracy which are 
America. 

Great Britain has an annual immigration 
quota of 65,721; Poland an annual 
tion quota of 6,524. Does that mean we con- 
sider a native of Great Britain 10 times more 
desirable as citizen material than we do a 
native of Poland? This, the great body of 
Americans would hotly deny. Then why does 
such discrimination exist. I think I know 
the reason. When a private bill is passed 
for Lieutenant Jarecki, the Members of Con- 
gress have been made aware of a personal 
existence, of a man worthy of honor and 
trust. The difficulty has lodged in the fact 
that the Congress as a whole has been given 
over to thinking of immigrants in the mass, 
a faceless group. The Congress has not sepa- 
rated the mass, as it should, and, I say, ulti- 
mately will, into its component parts, with 
the faults and the virtues, with the hopes 
and the fears and the aspirations and the 
prayers that are part of every human being. 
The act of Lieutenant Jarecki will dramatize 
this truth and awaken the imagination of 
America to see in terms of people, not num- 
bers. 

Let’s glance at some additional facts with 
reference to Polish immigration to the United 
States. Because of the mortgage provision 
of the Displaced Persons Act, the Polish quota 
is mortgaged to the year 2000, with a waiting 
list of 166,244. Again, under the Displaced 
Persons Act, 18,000 were given to the ex- 
servicemen of Poland of which less than 
11,000 were used because the registration date 
for their entry barred the further granting 
of visas. Factually, the Poles now have the - 
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biggest number of refugees and displaced 
persons scattered all over the world, Is it 
not, therefore, a tragedy that with Great 
Britain using less than half, far less, than her 
annual allotment, the worthy, deserving and 
displaced people of Poland and other lands 
search frantically for a haven in the United 
States. Is it not, therefore, tragic that the 
United States should violate in her immigra- 
tion laws her fundamental and first principle 
that all people are created equal? 

In the last Congress and in this, I intro- 
duced a bill, H. R. 2076, which would permit 
the admission of the following immigrants: 

1, One hundred thousand immigrants from 
Italy and Trieste. 

2. One hundred thousand German expel- 
lees, defined in the bill as people of German 
ethnic origin, expelled from eastern Euro- 
pean countries at the conclusion of the war. 

3. Twenty-two thousand Greeks from 
Greece. 

4. Twenty-two thousand from the Nether- 
lands. 

5. Sixty-four thousand refugees residing in 
Western Germany and Austria. This group 
embraces people who have fied countries 
ruled by Communists and the Soviet-occu- 
pied eastern part of Germany after VE-day 
(May 8, 1945), up to the date of enactment 
of the bill. 

6. Twenty thousand refugees who have 
found temporary asylum in the countries of 
our allies, members of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. Most of the refugees 
embraced in this group would come from 
France, Turkey, and probably from Norway 
and Denmark where some escapees from be- 
hind the Iron Curtain have arrived in small 
boats which carried them across the Baltic 
Sea. 

The fifth category—namely, 64,000 refugees 
residing in Western Germany and Austria— 
are of particular interest to Americans of 
Polish descent. You know better than any- 
body else the need that such a bill would fill. 

I must pause here to pay tribute to Msgr. 
Felix F. Burant, who has understood the na- 
ture of the immigration problem so thor- 
oughly and who has done a tremendous job 
in bringing refugees to this country, helping 
them in the realization of the dream to live 
and work again. Few have been as eloquent 
as he in urging the liberalization of the im- 
migration laws for the sake of all peoples 
and creeds. 

And now, Lieutenant Jarecki, may I thank 
you personally, thank you for the example of 
courage you have given us; thank you for 
the hope you have given enslaved peoples 
everywhere, thank you for the blow you have 
dealt to tyranny—and welcome to our 
country. 


Ireland’s Primate Greets Elizabeth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1953 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the New York Times of today: 


IRELAND'S PRIMATE GREETS ELIZABETH—SENDS 
SPECIAL MESSAGE VoIcInc Best WISHES AND 
Hore THAT REIGN WILL UNITE COUNTRY 
BELFAST, NORTHERN IRELAND, Tuesday, June 

2.—John Cardinal Alton, Roman Catholic 

Archbishop of Armagh and Primate of all 

Ireland, surprised Northern Ireland last 

night with a coronation greeting to Queen 

Elizabeth II, in which he expressed the hope 


that her reign would bring the unity of 
Ireland. 


The Cardinal’s message: 

“I am sure that Irishmen of all shades of 
opinion, with their innate sense of chivalry, 
will join in good wishes to the young Queen 
who was called to the throne in circum- 
stances of great personal sorrow. 

“It is my earnest prayer that God may 
protect and guide her in her exalted office 
and that her reign may be the opening of 
a new era of prosperity for her le, 

“All of us who love the old historic Ireland 
earnestly hope that during it we may see 
eur country restored to its national unity.” 

As the Cardinal’s message was issued police 
of Northern Ireland were standing guard 
against violence by Republicans in protest 
against the coronation celebrations. But up 
to late tonight no serious incidents had been 
reported. Apart from friction in some local- 
ities caused by the display of flags, the situa- 
tion was generally quiet. 

In Belfast and other towns the coronation 
decorations are the most lavish ever seen. 


Address by Hon. Leverett Saltonstall, of 
Massachusetts, on National Maritime 
Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1953 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under the leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress by Senator SALTONSTALL before the 
Propeller Club of the United States in 
New Orleans on May 22, 1953, National 
Maritime Day, in which he emphasizes 
the vital importance to the Nation of an 
adequate merchant marine: 


It is not unusual for a New Englander to 
be interested in the port of New Orleans. 
We in Massachusetts have long admired the 
organization and administration of your port 
and the broad scope of your trade-promotion 
program. 

We New Englanders haven't always been so 
conscious of New Orleans, however, I must 
confess. In those early days when Bath, 
Maine, put more ships into the water than 
perhaps any other shipbuilding center in 
North America, a little two-master was 
launched one day and loaded by local mer- 
chants for a trading voyage to the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

The owners tried for quite a while to get a 
captain for the vessel who knew the sea route 
to New Orleans. None were available it 
seemed, for your southern metropolis—I say 
it with a smile—was not then included within 
the infant nation’s trade and commerce. 

Finally, however, the owners located an 
adventurous skipper who was willing to make 
a try for New Orleans if, somehow, they could 
provide him with a chart. The merchants 
finally came up with a chart showing the 
Atlantic coast as far south as Key West. 

Told that New Orleans was “somewhere 
west of the Florida Keys,” this bold skipper 
accepted the assignment. “Once I get past 
the Straits of Florida,” he said, “I guess I 
can't miss it. All I have to do then is to look 
for that big river down there and sail up to 
New Orleans.” 

In this 150th year since the Louisiana Pur- 
chase it is particularly fitting that we should 
meet here today, not alone to recall those 
first pioneers in trading between New Eng- 
land and New Orleans but to consider to- 
gether the problems and the challenges and 
the opportunities which lie before us as 
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Americans vitally interested in the future of 
our Nation and in its maritime policy. 

Needless to say, we in New England and 
you folks—I was about to say “you all”— 
here in New Orleans and the South have a 
great deal in common where maritime mat- 
ters are concerned. Probably no city in 
America is more properly conscious of the 
shipping industry and the world of com- 
merce than is New Orleans. 

This is not alone a great seaport. It is a 
terminal for the most amazing waterway 
system in the world. Certainly no other 
chain of great rivers and waterways nourishes 
a hinterland that offers such a tremendous 
production of manufactured goods and agri- 
cultural products or has such an insatiable 
demand for raw materials. 

I believe I am right in saying that 60 per- 
cent of our overseas trade comes from the 
mines, farms, and factories of the great Mis- 
sissippi Valley region, I understand also 
that over 900,000 tons of export-import car- 
goes, of cocoa and coffee, of oil, machinery, 
and wheat, move through the port of New 
Orleans every month. Up my way we are 
completely awed by figures such as that. 
Our seaborne trade is vitally important to 
us as it is to you here, but I must admit 
that the volume of it is more modest than 
yours. 

We have, nevertheless, an equal interest 
in and concern for maritime affairs. It is, 
therefore, essential that, as southerners and 
as New Englanders, but, even more impor- 
tantly, as Americans, we do everything with- 
in our power to see to it that a dynamic and 
progressive national maritime policy is main- 
tained and implemented with common sense, 
prudence, and foresight. 

I had occasion, in speaking before the 
Propeller Club of the United States in Los 
Angeles last October, to list six specific sug- 
gestions as to how our maritime problem 
might be seen clearly and implemented suc- 
cessfully. I am going to take the liberty of 
repeating those six suggestions here, for they 
still represent to me a pattern of progress 
that might well be heeded and supported by 
those of us in the Congress, as well as by 
you folks in the shipping industry itself. 
The suggestions are these: 

1. A full cooperation among the Maritime 
Board, the shipping industry and Govern- 
ment, based upon confidence and mutual 
understanding. 

2. The prompt determination of reliable 
indices for construction and operating par- 
ticipation by the Government. 

3. The institution and maintenance of an 
orderly replacement program by appropriate 
planning and legislation. 

4. The commonsense gearing of our mari- 
time policy equally to defense and to peace- 
time needs. 

5. The initiation of a vigorous and com- 
prehensive program of public information 
and enlightenment. 

6. The effective administration of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936, together with a 
periodic review of that act to see how it 
might be better implemented from time to 
time in order that its purposes might be 
more effectively achieved. 

It has always seemed to me very necessary 
that our citizens realize that the benefici- 
aries of a strong national maritime policy 
are not solely the shipowners and operators 
or those who man the vessels. The benefi- 
ciaries of such a policy are all the people of 
all the States, for every single region in this 
country contributes to and shares in the 
benefits which flow from the construction, 
the maintenance, and the operation of our 
merchant fleet in time of peace and in time 
of war. 

As chairman of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, I am one of those holding public 
office who are charged with evaluating the 
state of readiness of our armed services. As 
a member of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, I am equally concerned with the 
important role played by our fourth arm of 
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defense as a major factor in a sound and 
healthy national economy. 

From this vantage point, I have worked 
hard for years to try to help overcome the 
feast or famine practices that have charac- 
terized us in maritime affairs over the years. 
In time of peace we have, characteristically, 
been foolishly content to wallow in the 
trough of the maritime wave. Then hur- 
riedly and apprehensively in time of emer- 
gency we have built, at tremendous expense 
and with no little risk, to achieve a crest of 
production adequate to those emergency 
needs. 

This view of maritime problems might 
very accurately be called maritime myopia, 
for it is a nearsightedness that we simply 
cannot afford. It is one which in these 
days of tension represents a tremendous 
danger not only to our Nation but to the free 
peoples of the world who pin their hope for 
collective security on a strong United States. 

Following World War II we found our- 
selves with the largest and, may I add, the 
most expensive merchant fleet in the world’s 
history. Unfortunately, we failed to realize 
that the bulk of this fleet was composed of 
types which were designed for the mass pro- 
duction necessary in war and not readily 
adaptable either for the next war—may God 
forbid it—or for peacetime commercial use. 

Many of these ships were sold to Ameri- 
can operators—many more to foreign oper- 
ators. We seem to have placed undue re- 
Hance upon these vessels. But foreign na- 
tions have been feverishly building new 
modern types which give them the edge in 
the race for maritime supremacy and many 
nations which never had merchant fleets are 
now on the high seas, including landlocked 
Switzerland. 

There are those abroad and even here at 
home who react to these problems by claim- 
ing that we are not actually a maritime 
nation and there is no economic sense or 
justification in our attempting to compete 
on the high seas. This view I am prepared 
to contradict immediately and emphatically 
and I am certain that you are too. We 
have always been and we are now very much 
a maritime nation and if our magnificent 
history of seaborne trade and commerce were 
not enough to convince the doubtful, cer- 
tainly our position as the strongest of the 
world’s free nations today should dispel com- 
pletely any such view. 

Speaking particularly from the viewpoint 
of the Senate Armed Services Committee, 
I can say to you without qualification that 
it is unthinkable that we should take any 
attitude toward our merchant marine other 
than it is, as never before, a vital arm of 
our national defense and indispensable to 
us in peacetime trade and commerce. 

With the Communist threat held now like 
a sword of Damocles over southeast Asia, 
with the balance of power in Western Europe 
an uncertain equation, with the Korean war 
far from being settled, we must not only 
strengthen our defenses but implement our 
maritime policy in such a way as to eliminate 
all possible apprehension regarding it. 

It should be noted especially in this pe- 
riod, which is one of war and yet not war, 
which is a time of peace yet not peaceful, 
that we are becoming more and more de- 
pendent economically and defensively upon 
the raw materials we receive from overseas. 
The report of the President's Materials Policy 
Commission makes this fact absolutely clear 
and we will do well not to forget it. As 
but one illustration, let me point to our 
present dependency upon the Belgian Congo 
for shipments of precious uranium that are 
indispensable in the carrying out of our 
atomic energy program. 

The administration and the Congress are 
particularly concerned at this very moment 
with the program which has been advanced 
by the Department of Defense for changing 
the nature and the scope of our policy of 
defense. It is not my intention nor would 
it be appropriate at this time to discuss the 


pros and cons of that proposed change in 
our national security structure. 

This much, however, can and should be 
said here: Whatever changes may be made 
in our preparedness program, whatever are 
to be the relative strengths and functions 
of our Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine 
Corps, the effectiveness of those forces must 
not be reduced and the need of every single 
one of those services for adequate and up-to- 
date seaborne transportation will exist prob- 
ably to an extent never before experienced 
by this Nation. 

Our shipbuilding program and our mari- 
time policy are such today as to give us 
genuine cOncern in this regard. Less than 
5 percent of our present merchant fleet have 
a speed of 18 knots, and surely we realize 
that at no time of future aggression would 
we be the beneficiaries of that freedom from 
attack on this continent which we enjoyed in 
World War II. We would probably not have 
either the time or the means to bring our 
shipyards to an adequate level of produc- 
tive capacity and to insure the presence in 
those yards of skilled and experienced 
workers. 

Only by overcoming our maritime myopia, 
only by a dynamic and progressive maritime 
policy will we be able to meet such chal- 
lenges and to have available, “at the ready,” 
those experienced workers and those ship- 
yard facilities which represent a major fac- 
tor in our defense in any time of emergency. 

During World War II. Mrs. Saltonstall was 
invited to christen a newly completed LST 
in the shipyard at Hingham, Mass. That 
yard was barely a year old and had been 
created almost from scratch on the Massa- 
chusetts shore line. Just as Mrs. Salton- 
stall was about to break the bottle on the 
vessel's bow, the superintendent of the yard 
said to her, This ship will go down the ways 
at a speed of 16 knots and it will never move 
as fast as that again.” I think of this state- 
ment often as I think of the advances that 
have been made in marine engineering since 
that time and of the grim significance of 
that progress in today’s world. 

The problem then is what it has been for 
sO many years, namely, how to assure the 
existence of a privately-owned modern mer- 
chant fleet capable of meeting foreign com- 
petition in time of peace and fully adequate 
to serve as a military auxiliary in time of 
war. 

Our approach to this problem, as I see it, 
must be toward the very basic objective con- 
tained in the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. 
Setting forth as it does the fundamental 
provisions for a strong merchant marine 
necessary for the national defense and for 
the development of our national and domes- 
tic commerce, this act provides for sufi- 
cient shipping service on all essential trade 
routes, so that a substantial portion of our 
exports and imports can move in American 
bottoms and so that we will have a hard 
core of ships adapted and available for na- 
tional defense. 

Further, in the Mutual Security Act, which 
clearly expresses the will of the Congress, it 
has been established that a substantial por- 
tion of such movement means 50 percent of 
our foreign trade as regards aid cargoes. 
This I consider a sound view on the part 
of the Congress and a policy which must 
be maintained. Of critics of it I can only 
ask, “How much fairer can we be?” 

The Merchant Marine Act of 1936 also 
provides that our merchant marine is to be 
“composed of the best equipped, safest, and 
most suitable types of vessels constructed 
in the United States.” These are provisions 
which we cannot and must not for any rea- 
son abandon. 

If we intend to keep an effective merchant 
marine afioat, I think it is inescapable that 
our ships in the first instance will have to 
be helped financially to compete with for- 
eign flag carriers. Therefore, a program of 
Government participation seems to be the 
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only answer to our dilemma. Only through 
such Government participation can Amer- 
ican shipowners maintain up-to-date, high- 
speed vessels which they can operate on a 
competitive basis with foreign flag fleets. 

It is also necessary that we continue with 
the construction subsidy program, which en- 
ables American shipyards both to stay in 
business and to retain that vital core of 
shipyard labor without which we could not 
build vessels in time of war. 

Due to the large tanker construction pro- 
gram of recent years, employment in Amer- 
ican shipyards has been at a high level for 
some time. This activity has been furthered 
by the mariner ship program, but with few 
merchant ship orders now in sight shipyard 
employment seems certain to drop consider- 
ably this year. Almost all of our major ship- 
yards face this harsh fact today. 

As a New Englander I am inclined to move 
very cautiously whenever it comes to spend- 
ing either my own or the Government's 
funds. As a member of the majority party 
in Congress, I feel that we must economize— 
must eliminate budgetary fat wherever we 
sensibly can. 

This period of tension, and the testing 
time which lies before us, require that we 
toughen ourselves financially—harden our 
stomach muscles, so to speak—for possibly 
great economic impacts. We simply must 
operate and plan on a sound financial basis 
in order to withstand such pressures, how- 
ever and whenever they may come. 

But economy, wise economy, should not 
be confused with simple saving. A New 
Englander certainly does not spend money he 
does not have to spend. Nevertheless he 
paints his barn regularly every year. This 
is an annual expenditure, but it is a long- 
term economy and it is exactly in that sense 
that we must look upon expenditures where 
our national security is concerned. 

In this regard, there exists, as I say, the 
necessity for Government participation in 
the cost of building and operating ships. 
This fact of economic life in 1953 we sim- 
ply must face. I do not believe it amiss, 
however—in fact it is quite healthy—for 
the steamship industry and any other indus- 
try in the activities of which the Govern- 
ment participates financially to undergo a 
periodic review, to make sure that the money 
being expended is being expended wisely and 
judiciously, not in the interest of the indus- 
try alone, but even more importantly in the 
national interest. 

Such a review is now under way in the De- 
partment of Commerce, but it should not by 
any means be asumed that this review is 
based upon a negative attitude. I am abso- 
lutely confident that it is not. No well- 
managed enterprise can possibly object to 
having a periodic check made on the help it 
receives from the Government, provided that 
such a check is a businesslike accounting of 
amount and justification, 

Related to this is the equal importance of 
restoring confidence that the Government— 
to use a phrase clearly understood by us all— 
won't welsh on its contractual obligations. 
A Government contract should be as firm 
once entered into as any business contract. 
This is an essential condition to a greater 
reliance upon private enterprise. 

It is absolutely vital that a Government 
contract have the same validity and the same 
permanence as any business agreement en- 
tered into in good faith. As in our personal 
relations through life, mutual trust and con- 
fidence is vital if we are to make any progress 
at all. If contractual confidence and trust 
is to exist, it must of course be mutual. 
Effective maritime policy can never be oper- 
ated successfully other than in the deep 
channels of mutual understanding, of clear 
integrity on both sides. 

I should like finally to talk very frankly 
with you folks about the importance of im- 
proving congressional and public under- 
standing of the problems of our merchant 
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marine. Only as all of the Members of Con- 
gress and the publie itself realize that mari- 
time policy is of national rather than local 
significance can we hope to overcome the 
difficulties we face. 

It is up to this industry, gentlemen, to 
make clear to the Congress and the public 
that we cannot afford maritime myopia when 
it concerns the defense of this Nation in a 
world in ferment. The transporting, if nec- 
essary, of troops and their supplies, the pro- 
viding of Air Force fighters and bombers 
stationed abroad with fuel for their always 
thirsty jet engines, the auxiliary support 
which must be given our combat Navy, and 
the supplying of food and raw materials for 
our industrial economy at home are sobering 
reminders of our dependence in war and 
peace upon a strong and modern merchant 
marine. 

I remember years ago being advised by 
an elder statesman that whenever I wanted 
to make a point of importance to any group 
I should, in his words, “Tell em you're goin’ 
to tell em: tell em; then tell em you've 
told em.“ 

Only in this way, by persuasive and diplo- 
matic means, can the shipping industry and 
those of us in public life charged with evalu- 
ating both our peacetime and wartime needs 
hope to command that congressional and 
public support of a progressive maritime pol- 
icy that is our great and common objective. 

Frankly, I do not feel that maritime 
spokesmen have done all they might in this 
regard. Yet it is vital to our maritime fu- 
ture, our economic health, and, above all, 
our national security. The entire achieve- 
ment of these goals we are considering is 
dependent upon public awareness of the 
problem, and public acceptance of the neces- 
sity for Government participation. 

Such a public awareness will lead in turn 
to a wider understanding in Congress of just 
what is involved, and will result in greater 
support from our congressional colleagues 
for those of us who feel we know what must 
be done. 

No one understands the value of publicity 
better than the farmer. Through his or- 
ganizations and representatives he makes 
clear to the Congress mighty quick—when 
prices fall—that he wants help. Small busi- 
ness has made its case effectively also in 
similar ways when it feels assistance is 
needed. I cite these not for comparison’s 
sake but as examples of action taken by 
such interests. 

Only as the public understands what must 
be done can we expect its representatives 
in the Congress to see it also and to act 
accordingly. This is a responsibility which 
rests most heavily upon those of you who 
have these matters so much in your minds. 

This Nation and its people cannot today 
be satisfied with a bogus security, the kind 
of security represented now by the large 
number of ships active and inactive which 
we have on hand. One-half of this mer- 
chant fleet is at the halfway mark of its 
life expectancy, and America, faced with the 
threat of aggressive communism cannot rely 
on a model-T merchant fleet in an atomic 
age. 

This laid-up fleet is composed mostly of 
World War II Libertys with a probable maxi- 
mum speed in convoy of about 9 knots. 
They would be sitting ducks for attack by 
modern submarines such as those in the 
Russian fleet and the effect of one atomic 
bomb on such a convoy could be annihila- 
tion. 

Unfortunately, the sight of row upon row 
of these vessels creates a psychological bar- 
rier to the possibility of new construction 
in the minds of those who do not fully com- 
prehend their obsolescence. 

We should, concurrently with a program 
to build fast modern vessels of all types, 
engage upon a of scrapping these 
worn-out vessels and reduce this fleet to the 
very minimum number which can be effec- 


tively utilized—probably in rear areas and 
in the event of full mobilization. The mini- 
mum number of reserve vessels comprised 
of the best in the best condition 
would still be available for such emergency 
movements as were experienced in the move- 
ment of MSA materials or in the early days 
of the Korean war. 

Such a program would accomplish three 
objectives: 

It would effectively remove the psychologi- 
cal barrier to new construction to which I 
have referred. 

I would reduce the maintenance cost for 
this fleet which is over $2 million per year. 

The revenue from steel scrap would be 
applied against the cost of replacement 
vessels. 

There must be a policy for laying keels 
down not for laying them up; for seeing 
to it that the objectives of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act of 1936 are maintained as our con- 
tinuing policy and implemented with in- 
creasing good sense and effectiveness. To 
achieve these ends we are banded together 
today, not as holders of public office or as 
operators or workers in the shipping indus- 
try, but as Americans dedicated to the pres- 
ervation of freedom. 

What is worse than bogus security? What 
gives us more confidence than knowing we 
have the best there is. Many of us have 
been in small boats when a sudden 
has hit. How good it feels to transfer to a 
larger vessel held by a strong anchor. 

Perhaps no one in the world today can 
speak with more authority on the impor- 
tance of a strong merchant marine to that 
security than he who said in a telegram to 
the president of the Propeller Club of Amer- 
ica last year: 

“We were caught flat-footed in both World 
Wars because we relied too much upon for- 
eign-owned and operated shipping to carry 
our cargoes abroad and to bring critically 
needed supplies to this country. 

America's industrial prosperity and mili- 
tary security both demand that we maintain 
a privately operated merchant marine ade- 
quate in size and of modern design to insure 
that our lines of supplies for either peace 
or war will be safe. 

“I consider the merchant marine to be our 
fourth arm of defense and vital to the stabil- 
ity and expansion of our foreign trade.” 

The signature on that message was 
“Dwight D. Eisenhower.” 


Conservation of Our National Resources 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1953 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, conserva- 
tion is so much a part of our economic 
and political thinking today that it is 
difficult to believe that, only a little over 
50 years ago, the conservation of our 
natural resources was a dream, and no 
more, in the minds of a handful of men 
scattered across the country, and meant 
exactly nothing to the rest of the Amer- 
ican people. Theodore Roosevelt as 
President snatched up the flimsy thing 
and brought it to life. He made 
speeches about conservation; he sent 
messages to Congress about conserva- 
tion; he asked for legislation for con- 
servation; he fought its enemies; and, 
when they thought they had him licked, 
he turned around and by Executive order 
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snatched from under their noses the for- 
ests they wanted to exploit. 

One of Roosevelt's first acts as Presi- 
dent was the establishment of the United 
States Reclamation Service, which re- 
claimed millions of acres in the arid 
West and provided a livelihood for mil- 
lions of hard-working men and women, 
He subsequently called the first confer- 
ence of governors to deal with conser- 
vation of natural resources. The Na- 
tional Conservation Commission, which 
was one of the results of the governors’ 
conference, produced the first inventory 
of the Nation’s resources. 

I thoroughly approve the idea of a 
Theodore Roosevelt Week in June to 
commemorate the father of the conser- 
vation movement. 


Cause of Corrupt Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1953 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor an article entitled 
“Cause of Corrupt Government” ex- 
tracted from an address by Clarence 
Manion, dean of the College of Law, 
Notre Dame University, before the an- 
nual meeting of the National Small 
Businessmen’s Association, Washington, 
April 1, 1952, and reprinted by the Foun- 
dation for Economic Education, Inc., as 
follows: 

CAUSE OF CORRUPT GOVERNMENT 


A precision tool designed for one purpose 
will be entirely ineffective—nay, it may even 
be destroyed—in an attempt to use it for 
another purpose. Every housewife knows 
that you cannot use an electric dishwasher 
as a garbage disposal unit. Yet, the same 
American people who know so much about 
tools and the use of tools have completely 
lost sight of the purpose, object, and use of 
the tool of government. Government is not 
now regarded merely as an instrument to 
restrain men from injuring one another but 
as a sort of all-purpose, around-the-clock 
device to make men happy and secure from 
the cradle to the grave. It is this perversion 
of government that now makes it both ridic- 
ulous and corrupt. Government does not 
create liberty; on the contrary, government 
is the one persisting danger to human lib- 
erty. Forty years ago, Woodrow Wilson said: 
“The history of liberty is a history of limi- 
tations of governmental powers, not the in- 
crease of it. When we resist, therefore, the 
concentration of power, we are resisting the 
processes of death, because concentration of 
power is what always precedes the destruc- 
tion of human liberties.” 

This role of government as the enemy of 
liberty was well understood by the Founding 
Fathers of the Republic. They wished gov- 
ernment to have sufficient power to restrain 
men from injuring one another. But be- 
yond that, they tied it down securely with 
constitutional limitations, separation of 
powers, bills of rights, and other legal bar- 
riers and barbed wire entanglements. When 
somebody asked James Madison, the father 
of the Constitution, how such a crippled and 
restricted government could be expected to 
function, he replied: “But what is govern- 
ment itself, but the greatest of all reflections 
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on human nature? If men were angels, no 
government would be necessary.” And he 
further stated that our Government is based 
on “the capacity of mankind for self-gov- 
ernment”—in other words, upon the ability 
of each man to control and govern himself 
according to the commandments of his 
Creator. As men lose the power and the 
desire for self-control and self-reliance un- 
der God, government moves in to take up the 
slack. One hundred years before the Dec- 
laration of Independence was written, Wil- 
liam Penn anticipated the foregoing conclu- 
sions of the Founding Fathers when he said 
that the people who will not be governed 
by God will be ruled by tyrants. This was 
true in Penn’s time, and it is true in our 
own time. The growth of government evi- 
dences the shrinkage of the American people 
in their capacity and in their desire to con- 
trol and govern themselves. 

A swelling is one of the infallible signs of 
a sickness underneath, and the swelling of 
government in America today merely evi- 
dences the moral sickness of the people un- 
der it. Big government is for little people. 
The better the people, the less necessity 
there is for government. This simple, vicar- 
ious relationship between the citizen and his 
government is obscured today in the fog of 
our confused political councils. It is unfor- 
tunate that we regard the growth of govern- 
ment as “progressive liberalism” and the so- 
called “natural evolution of the democratic 
process,” This is the great error that has 
fabricated the fog which causes our confu- 
sion. This is the error that interrupts the 
peaceful process of American production and 
confounds our purpose in fighting the Com- 
munists at home and abroad. 

We cannot defeat communism abroad by 
the simple device of giving government 
more and more power at home. Remember 
that communism is merely the climax of 
despotic governmental, power, and as the 
concentration of the powers of our own Gov- 
ernment becomes greater and greater, we ra- 
pidly take on the likeness of the enemy we 
are trying to defeat. In this process, we are 
not defeating communism, we are rather sur- 
rendering to it. 

Government is no longer contained behind 
the walls of the Constitution. It roams 
where it pleases, throughout every walk of 
life and throughout every department of 
business. From workers to wages to mate- 
rials to products, the Government is every- 
where. We no longer have a government of 
laws; we have government by 100,000 roving 
all-powerful agents of government. In sheer 
desperation, the American citizen now tries 
to appease these representatives of govern- 
ment with blandishments—sometimes with 
bribes and corruption. Governmental cor- 
ruption is not the fault of the administra- 
tion nor of any man nor group of men in 
Government. Governmental corruption is a 
necessary consequence of the unreasonable, 
unconstitutional, and scandalous concentra- 
tion of power which Woodrow Wilson warned 
us about 40 years ago. Unless this scanda- 
lous concentration of power is dissolved, 
corruption will not only continue, it will 
grow worse—and this regardless of the poli- 
tical complexion or personal honesty of the 
President of the United States. 


Air Cut Effect Due in 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1953 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, with- 
in the last few weeks a great furor has 


arisen over the proposed Air Force 
budget cut in the amount of some $5 
billion, 

I have read a great deal of testimony 
and I have listened to many well versed 
in our defense needs, and my conclusion 
as a result thereof is that the proposed 
cut might make us vulnerable to attack. 

In any event if there is some reason- 
able doubt about the wisdom of the pro- 
posed reduction, I respectfully submit 
that the doubt should not be resolved in 
favor of balancing the budget as against 
a possible weakening of our national 
defense. 

A most interesting and informative 
article by Hanson W. Baldwin, which ap- 
peared in the New York Times on June 
2, is included herein, and my colleagues 
are urged to read it carefully: 


Am CUT EFFECT DUE IN 1954—Crarr OUTPUT, 
COMBAT POWER To SUFFER WITH DEFENSES 
OF UNITED STATES IF SLASH STANDS 

(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 


Troop carrier and transport. aircraft, 
photo-reconnaissance and other specialized 
types, air defense, and aircraft production 
are among the elements of airpower that 
may be adversely affected by the adminis- 
tration’s sharp cut in the defense budget for 
the next fiscal year. 

The effects of the budget cut upon air- 
power are still debatable. Next year’s budg- 
et, for instance, does not set a final goal, nor 
does it halt the process of expansion of air 
strength upon which the United States now 
is embarked. The entire arms program is 
subject to reexamination by the new Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and not until the budget for 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1954, the 
first to be fully prepared by the Eisenhower 
administration, is ready next winter will it 
be possible to assess fully the meaning of 
the United States revised defense policies. 

But, on the basis of the 1953 fiscal year 
budget, it is idle to pretend that the United 
States will get more air power for less money. 
It is, of course, true that there will be not 
fewer, but more deliveries of military air- 
craft during the next 12 months than in 
the past. United States factories probably 
will produce more than 15,000 military types 
in 1953, as compared to about 12,000 in 
1952. his increase in production may even 
continue during 1954. But this is because of 
moneys appropriated and contracts let in the 
past. 

EFFECTS TO BE SHOWN IN 1954-56 

The Eisenhower cuts, which represent re- 
ductions in future goals and future orders, 
will not make their effects felt until the 
period beginning in late 1954, and carrying 
through 1955 and 1956. But at that time 
those effects—in the form of a reduced sched- 
ule of future deliveries, and in the form 
of a leveled-off or actually reduced produc- 
tion rate of military planes—may be definite 
unless a reexamination of the United States 
defense goals prior to that period modifies 
present thinking. 

This, then, will be the first and perhaps 
most important effect, even though it is a 
delayed one, of the air power budget cuts. 
The cuts may mean, eventually, a future 
delivery schedule revised and cut back, and 
perhaps an aircraft production rate reduced 
somewhat in future years as compared to 
the 15,000 deliveries expected this year. 

The second major influence of the cuts 
will be upon so-called supporting aircraft. 
Some of the testimony given in defense of 
the cuts has made this effect appear incon- 
sequential. The statement actually has been 
made that the United States would procure 
with the reduced budget more, not less, 
combat aircraft. But the reduction in pro- 
curement of supporting aircraft actually 
must mean a reduction, not an increase, in 
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the planned overall combat effectiveness of 
the Air Force and perhaps of the Navy. 


SPECIFIC DETAILS NOT PUBLISHED 


The specific details, in terms of contracts 
eliminated and planned aircraft purchases 
canceled, have not been published. In fact, 
they probably are not yet firm. However, 
the Pentagon has made it clear that troop- 
carrier planes, helicopters, photo-reconnais- 
sance and other specialized types will suffer. 

The goal of the Air Force until the recent 
cuts were announced had been 143 wings, 
comprising 15 to 75 planes each. The new 
interim goal seems to be 120 wings. Under 
the former goal, 17 of the 143 wings were 
to be comprised of troop-carrier and cargo 
planes. Some of these are slated for elim- 
ination in the new program. 

If the projected cut is approved, and noth- 
ing replaces it, virtual stagnation in the de- 
velopment of airborne troops, the troops 
that provide mobility for the ground army, 
will continue. 

Other cuts in supporting aircraft may in- 
clude reductions for photo-reconnaisance 
versions of new jet aircraft—types that give 
eyes to our strategic bombers, and in Air 
Force orders (though not in Navy, Army, or 
Marine Corps orders) for helicopters. 

FREEZE ON TYPES INDICATED 

The third effect of the new airpower 
budget policy may be to freeze somewhat 
longer than had been planned dependence 
upon present aircraft types. Emphasis is 
being switched to getting into service as 
quickly as possible proved operating types of 
aircraft by reducing the lead time of manu- 
facture. Such a decision entails deferring 
until more of the engineering problems are 
worked out orders for the newer supersonic 
types, which exist now only on the draw- 
ing board or in prototype form. 

The fourth effect of the reduced budget 
now projected means that the continental 
air defense of the United States, now the 
subject of considerable - behind-the-scenes 
debate in Washington, will not get the blood 
transfusion of major expenditures that some 
critics have contended was necessary to meet 
the increasing Soviet atomie threat. 

Recent scientific studies, still being di- 
gested by the Pentagon, have indicated that 
strengthening of the Nation’s air-defense 
system with new weapons and a more com- 
plete warning system is becoming of in- 
creasing importance. The needed strength- 
ening could not be achieved within the di- 
mensions of the old Truman budget but 
required an increase rather than the cut 
now projected. 


Adequate Old-Age Assistance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following resolution which I received 
from the organizations mentioned urg- 
ing the enactment of H. R. 1041: Mr. 
Frank Arnold, president, Local 111, 
Carpenters Union, 284 Broadway, Law- 
rence, Mass.; Miss Mary Drew, president, 
Massachusetts Society for Old-Age Pen- 
sion, Cambridge, Mass.; Mr. Thomas K. 
Short, Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners, Local Union No. 540, Waltham, 
Mass.; Mr, E. R. Reuben, president, 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, 
Local No. 1144, Danvers, Mass.; members 
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and officers, Local Union No. 885, Broth- 
erhood of Carpenters and Joiners, Wo- 
burn, Mass.; and Mr. Donald Eddy, Local 
Union No. 680, Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters and Joiners, Newton Center, Mass.: 


Whereas it is ever more difficult for the 
workingman to save money during his able 
working years to assure an independent old 
age; and 

Whereas the present social-security bene- 
fits are far from adequate, in view of the 
mounting cost of living, to provide a decent 
standard of living for the retired worker; and 

Whereas the Massachusetts House and 
Senate on March 10, 1953, did approve reso- 
lutions as Congress to set up a pension 
system of at least $100 a month to every 
person over 65 years of age in the United 
States; and 

Whereas our National Congress has not to 
this date acted in favor of House bill H. R. 
1041 as presented by Congressman THOMAS J. 
Lane, from Massachusetts, on January 6, 
1953, which would amend the Social Security 
Act to provide a direct Federal pension of at 
least $100 a month to all American citizens 
who have been citizens 10 years or over, to be 
prorated according to the cost of living as 
on January 3, 1953: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we go on record as fully 
supporting said bill, H. R. 1041, to the end 
that this bill will be given an early hearing, 
and give comfort to the average American 
citizen in his retirement. 


The New Dealers and Fair Dealers Would 
Like To Forget Their Repudiation by 
the American People Last November, 
But We Republicans Do Not Intend To 
Let Them Forget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1953 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, June 1, it was my privilege to 
address the annual spring banquet of 
the Monroe County Council of Republi- 
can Women at Shawnee-on-the Dela- 
ware, near Stroudsburg, Pa. 

The address follows: 


ADDRESS By CONGRESSMAN JAMES E. VAN ZANDT, 
207TH DISTRICT oF PENNSYLVANIA, BEFORE THE 
Monrog Country COUNCIL or REPUBLICAN 
WOMEN, SHAWNEE-ON-THE-DELAWARE, JUNE 
1, 1953 


I am grateful to you for your kind invita- 
tion that has made possible my attendance 
here this evening. 

For the first time in 20 years I can say 
that the Republican Party is in complete 
control of our National Government, simply 
because the American people by their bal- 
lots last fall elected a Republican President 
and a Republican Congress. 

The American people, by their votes on 
November 4, 1952, completely repudiated the 
so-called New Deal-Fair Deal regimes of 
Roosevelt and Truman that for 20 years had 
a stranglehold on the economic life of this 
Nation. 

In addition they fulfilled their desire to re- 
call from 20 years of political exile the party 
of Abraham Lincoln. 

It was 92 years ago when the first Presi- 
dent, representing the newly formed Repub- 
lican Party, took office. That was in 1861. 
The new Republican President was Abraham 
Lincoln, 


It is interesting to rve that Abraham 
Lincoln in 1861 and t D. Eisenhower 
in 1953 have expressed themselves on paral- 
lel problems, There are many similarities 
linking these two periods in American his- 
tory even though they are 92 years apart. 

The big issue in 1861 was freedom or 
slavery of a minority group in America, and 
upon that issue rested the fate of the Na- 
tion. 

Freedom or slavery of the peoples of the 
world is the burning issue today. And, 
upon that issue rests the fate of the world. 

While there is no similarity between the 
protagonists of 1861 and 1953 yet the prin- 
ciples inyolved are identical. 

These principles are the freedom or slav- 
ery of mankind, whether the victims be 
groups or nations, whether they be peoples 
of the white, black, or yellow races. 

When Abraham Lincoln was inaugurated 
in 1861 as the 16th President of the United 
States he faced the dire threat of a divided 
Nation. 

When Dwight D. Eisenhower was inaugu- 
rated January 20, 1953, as the 34th President 
of the United States he faced the Com- 
munist threat of a divided world. 

Freedom is still the great cause for which 
we are fighting in 1953, freedom from the 
Communist slave system seeking to domi- 
nate al nations. 

Today we are fighting in Korea against 
Soviet tyranny that has forced slavery upon 
more than 800 million peoples in other 
nations. 

At this very moment our Armed Forces 
stand guard against it in western Europe. 

As a nation of free people we are support- 
ing the United Nations against it in the Mid- 
dle East, in Asia, and at many other points 
around the globe. 

Just as Abraham Lincoln admonished the 
Nation to be vigilant more than a century 
ago President Eisenhower likewise warns us 
against national apathy and fear. 

He said: “We must be ready to dare all for 
our country, for history does not long en- 
trust the care of freedom to the weak or the 
timid. We must be willing, individually 
and as a nation, to accept whatever sacri- 
fices may be required of us.” 

History tells us when Lincoln was at the 
Nation’s helm the great issue of the day 
was preservation of the Union, and it was a 
conflict over principles that threatened to 
undermine the pillars of our Government. 

Today even though 92 years have passed 
since our first Republican President Abra- 
ham Lincoln entered the White House, yet 
the issues that confront President Eisen- 
hower are identical in many ways, with many 
of them striking at the very foundation of 
our form of government. 

Your country and my country, the best 
place on earth, has been undermined the 
past 20 years by forces within our midst. 
These forces, knowingly or unknowingly, 
attempted to surrender the liberties of the 
American people by creating an all-powerful 
government and in so doing sought to con- 
trol the lives and the daily activities of our 
citizenry. 

Before the advent of the New Deal-Fair 
Deal the American people had a choice be- 
tween two great political parties whose 
philosophy of Government differed, yet 
neither party challenged the Constitution of 
the United States. 

As I said in the early part of these re- 
marks the American people November 4, by 
their ballots, revealed in unmistakable lan- 
guage that they had enough of the New 
Deal-Fair Deal philosophy. 

They satisfied their desire for new leader= 
ship by electing Dwight D. Eisenhower so 


that he could return this Nation to the prin- 


ciples of Government which have preserved 
this Republic as a nation of free men. 

The defeat of Dwight D. Eisenhower last 
November could have meant a continuation 
of 4 more years of the so-called Fair Deal 
philosophy of government, 
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Such a philosophy embodied socialistic 
schemes repugnant to the American concept 
of government. 

With President Eisenhower in the White 
House, and the November victory a cherished 
possession of the Republican Party, it is time 
to indulge in some sober and down-to-earth 


With that thought in mind let us study 
the election results of last fall, especially 
as they pertain to the United States Senate 
and House of Representatives. 

A study of the 1952 election results, reveals 
that Republican congressional candidates 
ran over 5 million votes behind the 33 mil- 
lion ballots cast for President Eisenhower. 

In plain words, ladies and gentlemen, over 
5 million voters who favored President 
Eisenhower did not even bother to vote for, 
Republican congressional candidates. 

The result is that the Republican Party 
controls the House of Representatives by the 
slim margin of only 10 Republican Congress- 
men; while in the United States Senate our 
control is limited to one Republican United 
States Senator. : 

This means that if four Republican Mem- 
bers of the House die, retire, or resign, and 
are not succeeded by Republicans, we would 
lose control of the House of Representatives, 

Likewise the death or resignation of a 
Republican United States Senator could 
cause the Republican Party to lose control 
of the United States Senate literally over- 
night. 

In fact, last November we elected by small 
majorities five Republican House Members 
from such democratic strongholds as Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, and Arizona. In an 
off-year election such as 1954 will be it is 
very easy to lose these five seats: 

Let me be brutally frank in warning you 
that if we lose control of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives the hands of 
President Eisenhower will be tied behind his 
back and our victory of last November will 
be turned into a dismal defeat. 

Without a Republican Congress to support 
him President Eisenhower's efforts to rescue 
this Nation from its plight of being subjected 
to 20 years of creeping socialism, waste, and 
corruption are doomed to failure. 

I know that many of you have not for- 
gotten what a Democratic Congress did to 
President Herbert Hoover. In a few blunt 
words it crucified him. i 

Possibly I am being regarded by many of 
you as being too pessimistic on this joyous 
occasion. 

But, ladies and gentlemen, I have only 
given half of the real picture concerning the 
problems that confront the Republican 
Party. 

Do you realize that next year everyone of 
the 435 Members of the House of Representa- 
tives and one-third of the 96 Members of the 
United States Senate are up for reelection? 

History tells us that on only one occasion 
within the last 50 years has the party in 
power, and we are the party in power at this 
time, gained seats in either the Senate or 
House of Representatives during the so- 
called off-year election. ; 

To the contrary, the minority party, which 
is now the Democratic Party, has always 
gained additional seats in Congress. f 

The only exception to the loss of con- 
gressional seats by the party in power Oc- 
curred in 1934 during the early days of the 
New Deal regime. 

This simply means that even though we 
are fortunate enough to retain control of 
Congress through next year the acid test will 
be at the polls during the congressional elec- 
tions in 1954. 5 

Mark you, the net loss of a half dozen 
Republican seats in the House of Representa- 
tives and one Republican Senate seat will be 
sufficient to give the Democrats control of 
Congress, and I know that all of you fully 
understand the disastrous effects such an 


event would have on President Eisenhower's 


program, 
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There is no use of dwelling in a fool’s 
paradise, because our control of Congress is 
far from secure. 

The questions is: What can we do about 
this situation? 

In the first place, for the past 20 years we 
have constantly criticized the New Deal- 
Fair Deal and to such an extent that we have 
become past masters in the art of criticism. 

To use an old expression, “Now the shoe 
is on the other foot,” and it’s purely a case 
of performance or empty promises. 

In the second place, now that our team 
is carrying the ball, President Eisenhower 
and the Republican-controlled Congress are 
expected by the American people to— 

(a) Bring the Korean war to a successful 
conclusion, 

(b) Build up the Nation’s defenses to dis- 
courage would-be 

(c) Help make our allies militarily and 
economically strong. 

(d) Cut spending and reduce taxes, and 
at the same time, restore efficiency and 
economy in operating the affairs of Govern- 
ment. 

In a few words this is a large order even 
for a miracle man, and President Eisenhower 
does not pretend to be one. 

To aid President Eisenhower in his monu- 
mental task it is incumbent upon all of us 
to rededicate ourselves to the principles of 
the Republican Party. 

We must pledge to President Eisenhower 
and Congress our militant and undivided 
support of their efforts to bring order out 
of chaos. 

In pledging our militant and undivided 
support, let us resolve to stop carping criti- 
cism and to unite our efforts under the ban- 
ner of the Republican Party. 

Let us resolve to spend more time and ef- 
fort in building support for the Eisenhower 
administration and the Republican-con- 
trolled Congress. 

Let us resolve to close ranks as party work- 
ers and by so doing strengthen our State, 
county, and precinct organizations. 

Let us resolve to begin at the precinct level 
to educate voters on the philosophy of the 
Republican Party. 

Let us resolve to elect to public office Re- 
publicans in whom the voters have absolute 
confidence and respect. 

In this connection we cannot give our sup- 
port to Democrats just because they may be 
good fellows. 

In short, let us become active members of 
the Eisenhower team by helping him to re- 
deem his pledge of honest Government to 
the American people. 

Let us keep in mind that pledge which he 
repeated in his state of the Union message, 
when he said “Our people have demanded 
nothing less than good and efficient Govern- 
ment. They shall get nothing less.” 

These words of President Eisenhower were 
spoken in a true Republican manner, They 
reveal his sincere wish to preserve repre- 
sentative Government, which has always 
been a cardinal principle of the Republican 
Party. 

As President Eisenhower strives to redeem 
his pledge to restore order out of chaos and 
to give the American people nothing less 
than good and efficient Government, we find 
the New Dealers, Fair Dealers, leftwingers, 
and one worlders shouting to high heaven 
because the gravy train has been halted. 

This is the same crowd that for 20 years 
made Uncle Sam a Santa Claus to the world, 

It is the same crowd that plowed under 
crops and killed off the little pigs. It is the 
same crowd that coddled and harbored Com- 
munists in Government. 

It is the same crowd that squandered the 
taxpayers’ money through swollen Govern- 
ment payrolls, graft, corruption, and favorit- 
ism. 
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It is the same crowd that is responsible for 
the crushing burden of taxation. 

It is the same crowd who traded the life- 
blood of American youth for a wartime econ- 
omy that has promoted a phony prosperity 
to save face and their jobs. 

This is the same crowd that would have us 
forget Alger Hiss, Judith Coplon, Gerhard 
Eisler, and ignore the sellout of the Ameri- 
can people at Yalta, Teheran, and Potsdam. 

This is the same crowd who are charging 
the Eisenhower administration with a give- 
away program, when Democrats and Repub- 
licans alike in the 83d Congress approved 
the tidelands oil bill, which also was passed 
by the Democratic-controlled 82d Congress. 

The truth of the matter is that the Roose- 
velt and Truman administrations and the 
socialistic New Deal so-called Democratic 
Congress gave away more in 20 years than all 
the rest of the Presidents and Congresses 
combined. 

This is the same mink-coat crowd and 
5-percent influence peddlers who for 20 years 
feathered their own nests with high-paying 
Government positions and now establish 
every possible barrier to the Eisenhower pro- 
gram to abolish useless jobs. 

From the purely patronage angle this 
crowd would have us forget what they did to 
Republican jobholders 20 years ago as they 
now bellyache when replaced by qualified 
Republicans. 

Yes, this crowd would have us forget the 
past 20 years of New Deal-Fair Deal malad- 
ministration of the affairs of Government. 

They would like to forget their repudia- 
tion at the hands of the American people 
last November, but we do not intend to let 
them forget. 

Frankly, ladies and gentlemen, the Repub- 
lican Party is on probation, 

Next year the Eisenhower administration 
will be required to give its first report to the 
American people in the congressional elec- 
tions. 

If we lose the confidence of the American 
people, not only will the Republican Party 
be on the road to oblivion, but the future 
of this great Nation and the American way 
of life will be at stake. 

The Eisenhower administration could be 
the last and only chance of the Republican 
Party to provide the leadership needed to 
save America. 

It would be our last chance to meet head- 
on the challenge of creeping socialism that 
could take from us our form of government 
and along with it the American way of life. 

With this great challenge confronting the 
Republican Party let each of us roll up our 
sleeves and go to work among our friends 
and neighbors so that they will understand 
that we are proud of President Eisenhower 
and his administration, including the Re- 
publican-controlled 83d Congress. 

In other words, let us abandon mere lip 
service and give notice to the critics of the 
Eisenhower administration that we Republi- 
cans have just begun to fight. 


Statement of Andrew T. Walker, Presi- 
dent, Branch 1, New York Post Office 
Clerks Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1953 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
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wish to include a statement made by An- 
drew T. Walker, president of Branch 1 
of the New York Post Office Clerks As- 
sociation, oh the occasion of the recent 
installation of officers of that organiza- 
tion. 

A MESSAGE OF ImporTANCE TO ALL or Us 

Concerning our pay raise: Despite the pes- 
simistic view of some individuals and organi- 
zations regarding our pending pay raise bills 
in the House and Senate I am confident that 
these bills will be somewhat advanced, and 
develop congressional support and favorable 
opinion providing plans are completed for 
the equitable reduction of the postal deficit 
and the reassignment of moneys credited to 
it which are chargeable to other agencies. 

In this direction our publicity department 
is starting an extensive public relations pro- 
gram that will highlight the hidden sub- 
sidies as contained in the so-called postal 
deficit. Also we are going to support and 
further publicize the Postal Department's 
endeavors to secure an equitable boost in 
mail rates. 

Fourth-class mail matter, parcel post: It 
cost the Department $638,264,000 to handle 
this class of mail, Revenue brought in was 
only $484,529,000; a net operating deficit of 
$153,735,000. 

Third-class mail, consisting primarily of 
circulars, cost the Department in 1952 $362,- 
439,000 to handle this class of mail. Reve- 
nue brought in was $170,526,000, leaving a 
net operating loss of $191,913,000. 

Second-class mail: I concern myself prin- 
Cipally with this class of mail for here 
we will find a genuine hidden subsidy of 
great proportions. In 1952 it cost the Post 
Office Department $291,758,000 to handle 
newspapers, magazines, and periodicals. 
Revenue brought in only amounted to—get 
this—&51,371,000, leaving a net loss of $240,- 
386,000. We commend the New York World- 
Telegram and Sun for stating in their edi- 
torial the other day that they are willing to 
pay their way and would support increase 
legislation in this class of mail. My compli- 
ments to this fine newspaper representing 
the Scripps-Howard chain. 

Further, in 1952 there was an operating 
deficit of $32 million in domestic airmail 
carrying; $21 million for foreign airmail; 
and 620 million for Foreign Service mail. 
More hidden subsidies in these amounts be- 
ing charged to the postal service. Our many 
Congressmen and Senators that are aware 
of this are openly out in the field on our 
side, and as soon as this is remedied our pay 
bill will snowball down the hill to final 
enactment. 

Our fine first-class mail service as usual is 
the only division to show a net profit. Reve- 
nue from this amounted to $842,695,000. 
The cost to handle the mail was $790,287,000, 
giving the taxpayers a profit of $52,407,000. 

Without a doubt very soon we will see 
legislation directing the governmental bodies 
setting the rates to be charged for mail 
carrying by rail, ship, and airlines, charging 
any loss by these carrying agencies to the 
United States Treasury instead - against 
the postal operating cost. 

In the matter of legislation partaising to 
the 26-pay period, I am glad to report that 
our national president, Samuel E. Klein, has 
assured me that there is favorable support 
for this type of legislation. A program is 
under way to endeavor to coordinate all Fed- 
eral payroll systems. I am happy to finally 
add in my off-the-record chat with you 
members that our newly elected publicity 
director, Harry Spiegel, has promised me a 
reactivated public-relations program on & 
wide basis. 

Sincerely yours, 
ANDREW T. WALKER, 
President, Branch 1. 
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HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1953 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include an article by William E. Bohn, 
published in the New Leader, New York: 

CUTTING THE “VoIcE’s” THROAT 

Nobody objects to economy—especially in 
government. I can remember when there 
were no direct Federal imposts. Under the 
leadership of the present Republican ad- 
ministration, I would be happy to about-face 
and march back to that happy period. But, 
in public economy as in private, mere sav- 
ing isn’t everything. There are times when 
pennypinching is poor economy. A penny 
well invested may mean many pennies 
earned. 

In one United States project which is im- 
portant in the cold war, it seems to me that 
expense-cutting has been gone about in the 
wrong way. I refer to the Voice of America. 
Suppose a well-run firm were to make an 
appropriation to buy a machine to do a cer- 
tain job. It would set aside enough money 
to buy an outfit that would do the job effi- 
ciently. Getting the job done would be the 
chief consideration. The purchase of an 
inferior machine would never enter the head 
of an efficient manager. 

Now here is a machine, the International 
Information Administration. The Voice of 
America is its broadcasting unit. The staffs 
working under the Voice in various places— 
New York, Washington, Berlin, ete.—have 
been carefully built up during the years. As 
opportunity has offered, the right men and 
women have been hired. Practically all of 
them are devoted employees. They are 
eager to interpret American democracy to 
friends and enemies alike. They go at it 
with the zeal of missionaries spreading their 
religion. They cheerfully work overtime. 
Most of them have special talents or back- 
grounds which fit them for their tasks. 

Now the order for economy goes out. It 
is not issued by anyone who knows about the 
Voice or cares about it. There is no investi- 
gation into its purposes, no attempt to esti- 
mate how much money would be required to 
achieve them. No one who knows anything 
about the operation is consulted. An order 
goes out from Joseph Dodge, Director of the 
Budget: 25 percent is to be lopped off the 
total bill. That is all. It is an order that 
goes down the chain of command. (Perhaps 
that is the sort of thing that should be ex- 
pected in a military administration.) It 
goes through the State Department—and 
finally reaches Dr. Robert L. Johnson, the 
new Chief of the International Information 
Administration. He decides that the order 
will be complied with if 830 employees here 
and abroad are dropped and 160 unfilled posi- 
tions are abolished. New York’s quota of 
this shrinkage is 399. 

It is decided in Washington, without con- 
sulting anyone in New York where the work 
is done, to shut down the desks broadcasting 
in French, Portuguese, Spanish, Hebrew, 
Malayan, and Thai. The broadcasts to Italy 
have been reduced to practically nothing. 
All the experts in foreign affairs are dis- 
tressed to know that we are abandoning the 
effort to influence via radio such key areas 
as Latin America, France, and Italy. To 
save a littlé more than $4 million, it hardly 


seems smart to cut off effective radio con- 
nections with great countries where the 
Communists are already so deeply dug in. 

My objection is that the whole move is 
made in a mechanical, unfeeling, arith- 
metical sort of way The orders come from 
the inside, but they sound as if they origi- 
nated with enemies rather than with friends. 
And it may be that enemies had more of a 
hand in the affair than appears to the casual 
observer, 

The Voice is one of our defense agencies. 
It is comparable to the Marines or the Air 
Force. But since the start of the last presi- 
dential campaign, it has been made the ob- 
ject of a vendetta. No slander is too false 
or too dirty to be used against it. It is said 
that, among the daily papers, only the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, the New York Times, 
and the New York Post gave this propaganda 
outfit of ours a fair deal. Consequently, 
there are millions of people who are “agin” it 
without quite knowing why. 

Some Congressmen oppose it because they 
have been swept into the general wave of 
opposition. Others are out to destroy it for 
reasons of self-aggrandizement. Men draw- 
ing their salaries from the Federal Gov- 
ernment are bitterly bent on destroying one 
of our most useful Federal agencies. As one 
of the Voice men said to me: “The Govern- 
ment is hitting itself over the head with a 
hammer.“ 

At this time, when our struggle against 
dictatorship is coming to a crisis, we need 
our best men on the propaganda front—and 
we need to have them in a condition to do 
their best work. To send the right sort of 
messages to Russia, to Germany, to the satel- 
lites, they need boldness, versatility, imagi- 
nation. And just at this time, the research- 
ers, writers, and broadcasters are scared to 
death. Any item which they use may be un- 
expectedly cited against them. Many men 
who are not fired are resigning. Virtually no 
one is applying for jobs. Things are getting 
to the stage where a good man does not want 
to work for the Government of the United 
States. 


Christianity Versus Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1953 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, as I re- 
call, it was Thomas Jefferson who in- 
sisted, among other things, that reason 
could meet any challenge if left free to 
operate and that the state and the 
churchs should be separate and distinct. 
These two vital points have an impor- 
tance in our day just as they had in his 
day when this nation was charting out 
its path. 

What is that importance? We are all 
aware of the current conflict and dis- 
cussion about the propriety of investi- 
gation of either churches or churchmen 
by congressional committees seeking out 
communistic influences. The issue has 
come to no decision nor has any battle 
been joined although some minor bar- 
ragos have created much heat and some 

ght. 

To introduce the genius of reason into 
this haze and to allow its full and blaz- 
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ing light to dispell the murkiness of cur- 
rent thinking is a part of the function 
of both the churches and the free press. 
Along that line, I should like to include, 
under leave to extend my remarks, an 
editorial from the Daily Sentinel, of 
Grand Junction, Colo. I wish to do so 
in order to call attention to the beauty 
and purpose of reason when a free press 
and a free religion can join hands in 
common service. I recommend this 
editorial as the best expression of reason 
on this problem that has come to my 
attention. 
The editorial follows: 


CHRISTIANITY VERSUS COMMUNISM 


While convinced that the churches of our 
land have nothing to fear from an investiga- 
tion by the Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee, most church spokesmen nevertheless 
hold that such an investigation would “run 
counter to a basic tenet of American democ- 
racy—the separation of church and state.” 
For once such investigations got underway 
there is no assurance (from past proce- 
dures) that Government committees might 
not broaden their inquiries, to include prob- 
ing of personal religious convictions and 
attempted invasions of the conscience. And 
it is not impossible, with trends as they are, 
that sermons would not escape censorship 
or at least regulation for fear they might 
contain some social idea to which the inves- 
tigators might object. 

To those Americans who still have trust 
in their fellow men, churches (and schools, 
too) should be left to do their own ferreting 
out of Communists. Since the tenets of 
Christianity and communism are so dia- 
metrically opposed to each other, a truly 
Christian congregation should not find it too 
difficult to spot the Red virus. As Rev. 
Homer V. Yinger, minister of Fairlawn Com- 
munity Church in Akron, Ohio, has stated 
it, “Communism negates just about every- 
thing the church stands for.” 

“The Communist,” points out Rev. Yinger, 
“does not believe in God; the Christian bases 
his whole structure of belief on that central 
faith. The Communist takes his stand on 
the philosophy of Karl Marx; the Christian 
focuses his life on the figure of Christ. The 
Communist believes in the violent overthrow 
of whatever government does not serve his 
purpose; the Christian strives for peaceful 
and creative change, holding that his pri- 
mary loyalty is to God, and that he should 
‘render unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar's.’ 

“The Communist believes that the ideal 
state is ruled by the proletariat; the Chris- 
tion believes that all men were created equal 
and that all have God-given rights and re- 
sponsibilities under the law. The Commu- 
nist believes that the end justifies the means; 
the Christian knows that the means will de- 
termine the end. The Communist believes 
that history is made almost exclusively by 
economic factors; the Christian believes that 
many forces shape human history; that life 
cannot be reduced to striving for material 
gain, and that the purposes of God run like 
a silver cord through history, sometimes ob- 
scured, but tying our human striving to- 
gether in some meaning that move toward 
understanding and brotherhood * * +,” 

When these differences between Commu- 
nist and Christian doctrines are understood 
by church memberships, Christian congrega- 
tions should not need a congressional com- 
mittee to ferret out the Reds—if any— 
among them. And somehow we believe that 
Christian congregations would have far bet- 
ter chances of turning a Red from the evils 
of his way than any committee whose aim is 
to penalize, not transform, the ways of a 
transgressor. 
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Peace or What? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1953 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, for 
the benefit of the Members of Congress, 
I am inserting in the RECORD a speech 
delivered by Rear Adm. S. P. Ginder, 
United States Navy, retired, at the Blair 
County memorial services, Alto-Reste 
Park, Hollidaysburg, Pa., Sunday after- 
noon, May 31. The address follows: 


Citizens of Blair County, I am honored to 
be here in beautiful Alto-Reste Park for 
these memorial services of 1953. As a repre- 
sentative of the United States Navy I take 
pride in joining members of the veteran and 
military organizations as well as all citizens 
of Blair County in the observance of this 
day for the commemoration of deceased 
Americans who have served in the Armed 
Forces of their beloved country. 

Years ago, as a boy attending the Altoona 
public schools, I was filled with pride on 
each Memorial Day when I was given the 
opportunity to gather fresh flowers and deco- 
rate the graves of brave men who had served 
in the wars of the United States. Each grave 
had its American flag and its profusion of 
flowers. Then there was always an impres- 
sive parade and of course the speeches which 
followed. Sometimes but not like today 
when the day was bright and the sun was 
warm and the air was stifling, I wished for 
fewer and shorter speeches. Today, almost 
50 years later I shall not forget. My message 
will be brief. 

In 1912, at the age of 17, I left Altoona to 
see the world and to enter the service of 
my country as a professional sailor. In 
those days we did not have municipal swim- 
ming pools. Swimming at Lakemont Park 
was prohibited and the Juniata River has 
never been well known for its swimming 
holes, so I became a sailor who could not 
swim. Time and tedious efforts finally gave 
me the necessary swimming qualifications 
to permit me to continue my career and 
become a naval officer and a naval aviator. 

And so it has been with thousands of other 
Blair County boys. In the service of their 
country they too have learned to swim, to fly, 
to shoot, to fight, and to survive—but some 
have been disabled for life or have given 
their lives, their all, for the cause of free- 
dom and democracy. 


Blair County can always be proud of the. 


great contribution it has made in furnishing 
in excess of quota, its manpower for our 
Armed Forces in peace and in war. 

The deeds of bravery, the sufferings, and 
hardships of the servicemen from Blair 
County are well known to you citizens and 
particularly to the members of your veter- 
ans’ organizations. 

It has been said again and again after 
World War II that we won the war, but we 
lost the peace. If we did lose the peace then 
it was because of our rapid demobilization, 
the Communist aggressions, and our faith in 
the exclusive use of the atom bomb. In 1950, 
certain persons said: We have entered into 
a police action in Korea. In 1953, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower said: We are engaged in a 
war in Korea and we are still involved in 
that war in Korea, 

As we pay homage to our dead—our mili- 
tary dead who rest in peace here and in other 
cemeteries in the United States and through- 
out the world, let us not forget those thou- 
sands of Americans who have disappeared in 
the fighting in Korea, 


Our military services have reported 11,500 
Americans in action over the past 
3 years; of these the Communists have re- 
cently returned 149 disabled prisoners and 
approximately 4,500 are known to be alive 
in Communist prison camps, But what 
about the other 7,000 fine American boys? 
It is known that 1,000 of them were killed in 
battle, but left behind and listed as missing 
during the big United Nations withdrawal 
of 1950, and 6,000 must be presumed dead— 
dead from the neglect, the brutalities, and 
the atrocities of their Communist captors of 
North Korea and Red China. These 7,000 
brave Americans who fought under the flag 
of the United Nations will never return to 
their native soil, but wherever they have 
fallen may they forever rest in eternal peace. 

The world is not at rest. And on this day 
we and the free peoples of the world are un- 
happy. All of us hope for an' honorable 
armistice in Korea. Some believe that an 
end of hostilities will bring our fighting men 
back to their homes; that cur heavy expendi- 
tures for defense will be greatly reduced and 
that the Soviet will make an about face and 
agree that communism and capitalism can 
live amicably in our world of today. But it 
is not as simple as all that. And even an 
eventual armistice in Korea is not justifica- 
tion for us to relax our planned defense 
efforts. 

There are many world problems to be set- 
tled after Korea. For instance, they are: 

1. Free elections and a unification of 
North and South Korea. 

2. The Austrian Peace Treaty already nego- 
tiated but long delayed by the Soviet. A 
signed Austrian peace means the withdrawal 
of Russian troops from Austria, Hungary, 
and Rumania. 

3. The return of thousands of World War 
II prisoners still held in Soviet slave-labor 
camps. 

4, An end to Communist attacks and pres- 
sures on Indochina, Burma, and Malaya. 

5. A free and united Germany with a gov- 
ernment based upon free and secret ballots. 

6. And finally talks leading to plans for 
world disarmament. On April 16, 1953, 
President Eisenhower in his historic speech 
for peace gave the world a choice of fear and 
poverty or peace and prosperity. He said 
that today's upset world is of Russia's mak- 
ing, not United States making. He called 
upon the Soviet Union to act with deeds and 
not words if it wished to lessen world ten- 
sions, and he proposed that deeds solve the 
problems which I have just enumerated. 

In substance, President Eisenhower asked 
for the right of every people including the 
Soviet people, to choose their own form of 
government. 

The words of his appeal for peace are ac- 
companied by a stern warning that the poli- 
cies of the Kremlin for 8 years have, and 
I quote, “instilled in the free nations the 
unshakable conviction that, as long as there 
persists a threat to freedom, they, the free 
nations, must at any cost remain armed, 
strong and ready for any risk of war.” By 
these words, President Eisenhower has taken 
world initiative for the United States. This 
speech may well be called the Eisenhower 
Doctrine. He has launched a true peace of- 
fensive. Today, the United States is strong 
and rapidly rearming. We must never again 
become weak, docile, and indecisive. 

The road to peace must start in Korea. 
There, after a successful exchange of a lim- 
ited number of prisoners of war, we are en- 
gaged in a second round of truce talks. This 
time truce negotiations must not stall. We 
must guard against the smokescreen tactics 
of Red truce negotiators. We must set a 
deadline and if the Reds continue deliberate 
stalling, then the negotiations must termi- 
nate. 

Whenever the Reds ask for a truce or peace 
talk, we must evaluate their aims. We must 
see results by deeds and not by words. We 
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must convince ourselves of their sincerity 
and avoid appeasement at all costs. 

There cannot be another stalemate. A 
long stalemate gives the Reds an opportunity 
to entrench themselves and to build up both 
air and ground forces, or to set the stage to 
start trouble somewhere else. 

We must further realize that any new pro- 
posals by the Communists may be part of a 
clever ruse to elicit concessions in Europe— 
to squelch the movement for a European 
defense army and to retard the develop- 
ment of NATO military force by dangling a 
spurious peace before the eyes of the Western 
peoples. 

A long-drawn-out cease-fire or truce agree- 
ment in Korea would be followed by political 
talks toward a real Korean peace. The 
political talks could easily outdistance the 
truce-talk marathon that was conducted for 
nearly 2 years at Kaesong and Panmunjom. 
All this stalling is favorable to the Commu- 
nists and unfavorable to us. 

Let us look at the unvarying pattern of 
Communist strategy in the last 8 years. 
They will accept some kind of a truce when- 
ever the opposition has proved too strong 
and then strike back in another area or with 
another technique. For example: 

In 1946, Russian troops refused to evacu- 
ate Iran despite a clean agreement that they 
would leave on a set schedule. Great oppo- 
sition then developed to this Soviet policy, 
in the United Nations and particularly in the 
United States, with hints of military action 
if the Russians stayed on. Faced with this 
situation they left in May 1946. But 1 
month later, a Communist offensive began 
in Greece. 

In 1947, Communists were winning in 
Greece. Then the Greek Army, greatly aided 
by arms and direction from the United 
States, began to clear out the invading forces. 
That war went on nearly 3 years, but defeat 
of the Communists was assured by the spring 
of 1948. A few weeks later in June 1948, the 


‘Russians clamped their blockade on Berlin. 


In 1949, the Russians accepted a truce in 
Berlin after the United States had conducted 
its vast airlift operation for almost a year. 
The blockade was lifted in May and shortly 
thereafter, the Communists were preparing 
the North Koreans for their invasion of 
South Korea in the following year. 

In 1951, Communist forces were retreating 
in Korea and a big United Nations offensive 
was expected. An offensive which American 
commanders believe could have wrecked the 
bulk of Communist armies. Russia then 
proposed a truce and Chinese Communist 
forces began their rapid buildup under the 
cover of talks that dragged on for nearly 2 
years. 

Today the conditions are the same. In 
Korea, the Communists are unable to win, 
they fear a major U. N. attack and again a 
truce is sought. 

If the familiar Communist pattern is ad- 
hered to, cease fire this time could be fol- 
lowed either by a new type of Communist 
offensive or a big attack to be made shortly 
in another area such as Indochina. A real 
and lasting end to the shooting is still far 
away. Korean and Indochina are danger 
areas. It will be a long long time before the 
United States can let down its guard and 
bring the boys home. 

With lessons learned from past experience, 
many of our military men and some of our 
diplomats have come to the view that a rea- 
sonable truce can be arrived at within a rea- 
sonable time only when military pressure is 
being applied to the Communists. 

Under present ground rules, this pressure 
is not being applied. General Van Fleet, our 
great military leader who understands the 
situation in Korea and Asia better than any 
other living field commander, has this to 
say: 

“We do not have to compromise with the 
Chinese Reds. All we have to do is start an 
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all-out effort in Korea and the Reds will 
soon come begging to the United States.” 

He further says: 

“There is no easy way out. The only 
bright side to the picture is that victory in 
Korea is much easier to obtain than our 
Government’s weak policy in the past would 
have indicated.” 

We Americans and all the free peoples of 
the world fervently desire peace, and we will 
gain that peace not by appeasement, but by 
unity of thought, unity of purpose, unity of 
“action, and by a display of combined 
strength toward any aggressor advocating a 
moral or political philosophy contradictory 
to that philosophy for which those whom we 
humbly honor here today, so unselfishly gave 
their lives. 


The Political Temperature in the Near 
East Today and United States Strategy 
in the Cold War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1953 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I include in the 
REcorD my own remarks and include a 
speech made by Col. William A. Eddy. 
I am certain that every Member of Con- 
gress will enjoy reading the speech Col- 
onel Eddy delivered at the Naval War 
College, Newport, R. I., on April 1, 1953. 

This speech certainly has some food 
for thought. I feel that every Member of 
Congress should read this speech and 
give serious consideration to some of the 
thinking expressed by Colonel Eddy: 


As a marine, I am happy and proud to be 
invited again to address a Naval War College, 
especially by Admiral Connolly at Newport 
where many of my shipmates have studied. 
I shall focus my remarks on American in- 
fluence and interests in the Near East—a 
limitation which still leaves me plenty of 
ground to touch. 

This ground is important to us historically 
because in Arab lands were developed the 
sciences on which our civilization depends. 
There is no trace of the thought of our re- 
mote ancestors in the Frisian Isles, Scandi- 
navia, or the forests of Germany; whereas 
the Semitic peoples of the Near East, mil- 
leniums before Christ, discovered the means 
of communication: “reading, writing, and 
*rithmetic,” and forged for us the tools of the 
mind: our Arabic alphabet, our Arabic nu- 
merals, and the decimal system, making it 
possible for man to record and bequeath ex- 
perience, 

Arab lands gave us more than the three 
“R's” and the Arabian horse. They gave us 
the founders and the prophets of the three 
great monotheistic religions of the world: 
Judaism, Christianity, and Islam whose com- 
mon cradle was the Near East. It is amusing 
to hear illiterate persons in high places say 
that a United States foreign policy friendly 
to Arabs is “antisemitic,” when the Arabs 
constitute today the great majority of the 
Semitic race. Forty million Arabs ask only 
that they be permitted to live in peace in 
their own ancient homelands with considera- 
tion given to their culture and their inde- 
pendence, rights as valid in Cairo as in Ko- 
rea, in Damascus as in Indonesia. 

Our American interest in the Near East is 
not confined, however, to the legacy of his- 
tory; we have current and critical reasons 

tor dismay because of the sharp decline and 


fall of American prestige in the Near East, 
prestige which was high during the century 
which preceded the death of F. D. R. in 1945, 
prestige which since then has been descend- 
ing with the momentum and crescendo of an 
avalanche to its all-time low in 1952. Only 
the hope that there will be a change of policy 
under President Eisenhower acts temporarily 
as a brake on the anti-American fever which 
is running a high and ever higher tempera- 
ture in Arab and Moslem lands. 

The diagnosis and the prescription for this 
fever should be of concern to all Americans, 
as it always has been to the United States 
Navy and notably to the late, great Secretary 
of the Navy, James Forrestal who (as con- 
firmed in his Diaries) labored in vain to 
get our politicians to agree on a really pro- 
American policy in the Near East. Three 
hundred million Muslins (including 40 mil- 
lion Arabs) represent and reside in the only 
important area in the world not yet com- 
mitted in the cold war: Latin America and 
Western Europe (we hope) are safely on our 
side; Eastern Europe and the Far East (we 
fear) are with the enemy. Only the Middle 
and Near East remain to be allied to one 
side or the other; they occupy the land bridge 
and the waterways which, in enemy hands, 
would sever the free nations in two and 
deprive them of 60 percent of the petroleum 
resources of the world. If we continue to 
aggravate the anti-American fever in this 
area, it will silently and steadily slide be- 
hind the Iron Curtain out of reach of the 
handclasp of friendship but not out of the 
range of vision of the clenched fist—or of the 
hammer and sickle, 


A. THE ANTI-AMERICAN FEVER IS RISING IN THE 
NEAR EAST , í 3 
1. Arabs suffer new and recent humiliations 
in the United Nations 


Minor but repeated territorial aggressions 
by Israel against her neighbors continue 
without any audible reproof by the powers, 
which have acquiesced in Israel's eviction 
of 800,000 Arabs from their homes, and in 
Israel’s open defiance of resolutions of the 
United Nations—of which more anon. The 
knife is being turned in this 6-year-old open- 
wound by constant raids and annexation of 
bits of Arab territory “to straighten the 
lines,” and by the proclaimed expansion of 
Israel into a future empire. Israel no longer 
makes a pretence that she can live off the 
land allotted to her, instead of which she 
now announces her plan to welcome 2.5 mil- 
lion coreligionists from the Iron Curtain 
countries. No intelligent Arab (or Israeli) 
believes for a minute that these 2.5 million 
are to be housed, or fed, on the acreage 
allotted to Israel by the U. N. Facing thus 
planned expansion by Israel, and with the 
U. N. never yet evicting Israel from any of 
her postarmistice encroachments, the Arabs 
are increasingly bitter and hopeless. 

Resentment at the rape of Palestine used 
to be directed at the pro-Zionist Truman 
administration with its self-admitted cater- 
ing to Zionist votes and to Zionist stooges 
like the Veep Barkley in the Cabinet, and 
the Zionist agents like David K. Niles in the 
White House to screen mail and visitors. 
During the past year, however, Arab resent- 
ment has included the American people, the 
educators, businessmen, missionaries and 
diplomats all of whom previously had been 
accepted for what they really are—friends 
of fair dealing and justice who had no part 
in the pro-Israel and anti-American Tru- 
man clique which consistently bypassed the 
Department of State and deluded the Ameri- 
can public. This new hate of the American 
people stems from two factors: (1) The 
pledging of continued friendship and aid to 
Israel by both political parties in the presi- 
dential election platforms last July—al- 
though no other nation was promised friend- 
ship and aid. The Arabs would have under- 
stood such a pledge to our allies, Britain or 
France, but to single out Israel alone among 
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60 foreign nations in platforms designed only 
to get votes, convinced the Arabs that the 
American people must regard Israel as the 
49th State. (2) The continued grants of 
money to Israel by Congress (even grants to 
pay off earlier United States loans fallen due) 
until the grand total of United States Gov- 
ernment funds given to Israel sinee May 
1948 totaled $283 million in July 1952. The 
total of grants and point 4 offers to the en- 
tire Arab world is small change in compari- 
son. The Arabs do not expect grants of 
United States money and many would pre- 
fer none at all in preference to crumbs from 
the rich man’s table tossed in disdain to 
keep them quiet. But the factor which hurt 
was the knowledge that Congress is respon- 
sive to its constituents and to their wishes; 
ergo, the imbalance of generosity must be 
what the rank and file of the American 
people want and are willing as taxpayers to 
pay for. 


2. Serving the interests of third parties 


The Near East has come to the resentful 
conclusion that the United States Near East 
policy gives priority to the interest of third 
parties, instead of the mutual interests of 
the United States and of the Arabs. Colo- 
nizing powers such as Britain, France, and 
Israel seem to dictate United States policy in 
Egypt, north Africa, and Palestine. The 
Arabs have long waited in vain to hear the 
United States of America speak directly to 
them, in her own voice, of United States and 
Arab interests in the area. 


3. The Middle East Command 


Arabs cannot understand how the Western 
nations have a right to plan the defense of 
the Near East without the participation of 
the peoples of the Near East itself. The 
defense of the Near East may be of real 
concern to the West, but surely it is even 
more the concern of those who reside in 
the area to be defended. Britain talks of 
such a command to be based on Cyprus and 
to include Greece. Turkey, Ceylon, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand, with or without any 
Arab State included. The resentment here 
is more at the United Kingdom than at the 
United States of America, but we have not 
helped by permitting approaches to the 
Near East nations to be made via the Brit- 
ish Ambassador to Egypt, or by standing by 
while the colonizing powers lay down con- 
ditions for Arab participation and military 
aid. The Arab quite naturally does not 
understand why Britain can have a treaty 
with Jordan and Iraq while the United 
States does not deal directly in defense 
matters with Egypt or Syria lest we intrude 
on a British preserve The Arab States 
know that, like the Pope, they have no 
mechanized divisions to offer to the West. 
They also know, however, that a glance at 
the map is sufficient to show that strategi- 
cally Egypt, for example, is more vital to 
the West than Israel, and they believe that 
a realistic United States foreign policy would 
reflect this fact in its military-aid program. 

4. Overtures from the U. S. S. R. 

Affronted by the West, which seems to be- 
lieve that money is the only way to acquire 
friends, the Arabs seek a champion of their 
independence and territorial integrity. 
Churchill said in 1942 that Britain would 
ally itself with the Devil to survive. The 
Arabs like to survive, too, and they are pre- 
pared to ally themselves with the same 
Churchillian devil, the U. S. S. R., and for 
the same reason, although the antipathy for 
communism itself is stronger in Islam than 
in Christianity. 

Until recent months, Russia stayed on the 
fence in the Near East, while her subversive 


1 As this is written, the American Ambassa- 
dor to Egypt, for the first time, is reported 
to have joined British and Egyptian con- 
versations about the Suez Canal. Perhaps 
a new day is dawning. 
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agents were everywhere stirring up hatred 
between Arab and Jew, between Arab and 
American, between Arab and Briton. How- 
ever, last December Russia for the first time 
voted with the Arab-Asian bloc, and with 
Catholic Latin-American countries, to de- 
feat a U. N. motion which would have erased 
three previous U. N. resolutions laying un- 
pleasant obligations upon Israel. Poland 
recently reprimanded the Israeli Ambassador 
for presuming to represent the Jewish citi- 
zens of Poland as well as the interests of 
Israel to which latter he was told to confine 
himself.? Russia has recently stepped up 
her infiltration of the Russian Orthodox 
Church which has properties: Schools, or- 
phanages, and churches, both in Israel and 
in Arab lands. Unprecedented donations 
from the faithful in Iron Curtain countries 
have been pouring in to the depleted coffers 
of the orthodox churches in the Near East 
which have naturally accepted the windfall 
gratefully. With the funds have come vol- 
unteer priests, teachers, sextons, and gar- 
deners among whom no doubt are some well- 
trained propagandists and dynamiters. Rus- 
sia may be coming down off the fence. 

No one, except the Politburo, knows the 
Russian timetable for hot or cold warfare. 
However, this much I do know as an ob- 
server who has lived 24 years in the Near 
East: If Russia should move now to court 
the Arabs with arms and training missions, 
they would be accepted all over the Near 
East whose security and self-respect have 
been shattered by Western powers after both 
World Wars. Nor would we have any moral 
right to protest. Russia has as much right 
within the charter of the U. N. to build its 
own NATO in western Asia as we have in 
Western Europe. 


B. ARAB PRESCRIPTION FOR THE ANTI-AMERICAN 
FEVER 

The Arabs and Moslems generally now be- 
lieve that the great powers place no value 
upon their culture or their liberties; that 
events will be allowed to take their course 
until the rights of Arab and Moslem nations 
will fade, like those of the Baltic States, into 
a fait accompli. They aim at three targets 
of retaliation, each an Achilles’ heel where 
they might hurt the West and thereby com- 
mand attention and secure redress. 


1. The economie boycott of Israel 


This is already proving very effective. 
Since Israel has chosen to keep out all the 
Arab refugees and live on the bounty of the 
West, let her do so until the end of time. 
The Arabs have lived off their own lands 
without foreign subsidy and can continue 
to do so; Israel, with its costs and its immi- 
gration, cannot. The Crusaders survived in 
the Near East just as long as they received 
subsidies and superior arms from Europe, 
but Europe finally got tired of supporting 
Crusades. Like Iran, the Arab States really 
are prepared to forego financial help from 
the West, and like some Syrians and Leba- 
nese, have asked point 4 to leave. 


2. Noncooperation in the cold war: 
neutralism 


In the belief that the vast tract of Moslem 
lands would be needed by the West for mili- 
tary purposes (posts, bases, native labor, 
goods, and services), the move to form an 
Arab-Moslem third-force bloc is growing. 
Naguib in Egypt and Shishakly in Syria per- 
sonally favor alliance with the West and 
may yet pull it off. They are the strongest 
men in the Arab world. But unless they get 
support from the West for their national se- 
curity, they will be liquidated or forced to 
roll with the tide of xenophobia rising in 
the Arab League countries. 

Egyptians and Syrians may not have the 
modern arms wherewith to defend them- 
selves, but they demand the right to choose 
their own friends and their own enemies, to 
decide against whom their countries need to 


See the New York Times, Dec. 20, 1952. 


be defended. Suspecting that the West 
wants the Near East only to scorch its earth 
in a third world war, and, deceived by false 
promises of the Allies in both World Wars I 
and II, they will not cooperate with a defense 
pact designed for the lesser stake in the 
area claimed by distant powers. Nor can 
those powers (whose might is far away, over 
the horizon) any longer cow these Asian 
peoples by gunboat diplomacy. The mem- 
ory is fresh of how quick was the fall of 
mighty Singapore, of how futile were the 
last appearances of cruisers up the Yangtze 
River and anchored off Abadan. The Arabs 
no longer scare easily. They recall that Al- 
lenby declared in 1918 that no power could 
successfully occupy the Suez Canal area with 
Egypt hostile; troops in the Suez Canal de- 
pend for their very life upon native labor, 
local goods, and services (including food and 
drinking water) which no jet planes nor bat- 
tleships can conjure out of thin air. The 
day has passed when a distant power can 
operate in an area of 40 million people with- 
out their acquiescence, 

This I know from experience. From 1941 
to 1943, before and after the Allied landings, 
I was head of the OSS in North Africa, sta- 
tioned first at Tangier and later at Algiers. 
The military advantage of collaboration with 
Giraud and Darlan was not that the land- 
ings were made with little bloodshed; they 
could have been made anyway at the cost of 
a few hundred more Gold Star mothers. 
The advantage was that, on landing, United 
States troops could speed immediately to 
fight the Germans in Tunisia, without the 
need to occupy and police all of Morocco 
and Algeria—which would have cost many 
months and the pinning down of several 
divisions. Does the Pentagon want to have 
to occupy and police 40 million Arabs before 
we can turn our attention to the Russians, 
if another war involves the Near East? Not 
unless we have gone mad. 

Between the fanatical xenophobes, and 
the friends of the West—most of whom have 
gone underground—is another group which 
seeks a common front with the Vatican, the 
Latin-American and the Asian countries, 
based on justice in the Holy Land. However, 
the general prediction is that nothing is to 
be expected from the U. N. or the United 
States of America except empty assurances, 
if any, and that the Arabs and Muslims must 
work out their own future. 


3. Confiscation of Middle East oil 


Believing what they read, that the West 
needs Middle East oil, ultranationalists are 
advocating its confiscation or nationaliza- 
tion—confident that under this threat the 
West would then court the Arab world as it 
is now frantically courting Iran. The ex- 
citing (though unprofitable) precedent of 
Great Britain humbled by Iran and evicted 
from Abadan has encouraged the demand by 
fanatics for confiscation of American and 
British oil. A factor which has not received 
the consideration it deserves is the deep 
envy by the non-oil-producing Arab States 
of the oil resources of Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, 
and Iraq. Instead of blaming Allah for this 
unequal distribution of oil, and instead of 
demanding of the lucky states that they pool 
their oil as a common Arab asset, the haye- 
nots find it more convenient to denounce 
and levy tribute on the oil companies, who, 
in any case, are a more popular target being 
from the imperialist countries who were 
responsible for Balkanizing the Arab world 
with the irrational frontiers between the 
Arab States. The United States Navy, more 
than the Army or the Air Force, has always 
appreciated the importance of Middle East 
oil, and I will leave this subject, which is 
of the greatest importance, for further elab- 
oration in the question period after this 
lecture. 

4. Waiting for Eisenhower 


The hope that the new administration in 
Washington will treat the Near East objec- 
tively and impartially is the one hope now 
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held out by many leaders to restrain the 
fanatics, The reservoir of good will for 
Americans, built up over 100 years ago, is 
low, but not yet quite empty. In the mean- 
time, the prairie fire lit in Iran and in Tel 
Aviv is already scorching all American in- 
terests—political, economic, or cultural, 

As I write these words hopeful signs ap- 
pear on the horizon, but they are still no 
bigger than a man’s hand: President Eisen- 
hower assures Amir Faisal, of Saudi Arabia, 
that he will move to restore Arab confidence 


in American friendship and justice. A Zion- 


ist resolution to confine United States sym- 
pathy to their coreligionists fleeing from East 
Germany was broadened by the Senate to de- 
nounce Soviet persecution of Orthodox, Cath- 
olic, Jewish, Protestant, and Muslim minor- 
ities, an amendment editorially approved by 
no less than the converted New York Times.* 
A United States Secretary of State will, for 
the first time in history, pay a visit to the 
Near East next month. Naguib and the Brit- 
ish have solved the quarrel over the Sudan 
and (we hope) may be on the way to solv- 
ing the quarrel over command in the Suez 
Canal. The rulers of Saudi Arabia, Lebanon, 
and Jordan are consistently pro-West, as are 
also the present rulers of Egypt, Iraq, and 
Syria, Naguib, Nuri Said, and Colonel Shi- 
shakly. We still have a little time in the 
Near East to wait for the green light. 

But not very much time. We cannot ex- 
pect the friendly Arab leaders (who have 
restrained the fanatics by bidding them 
await the results of the United States elec- 
tion last November) to maintain the open 
door many more months—6 at most. Revo- 
lution or assassination has already removed 
many moderates from the scene: Rasmara 
and Qavam in Iran; two chiefs of state in 
Syria; King Abdullah in Jordan; Riad Solh 
in Lebanon; Nokrashi Pasha in Egypt; and 
(most ominous for us) Count Bernadotte in 
Palestine, whose Israeli assassins were known 
by name and location to the Israeli and 
United States secret services but never 
brought to justice. Other knives are being 
whetted by Communists and fanatics to be 
used on leaders too moderate or too friendly 
to the West. 

C. THE UNITED STATES REMEDY FOR THE FEVER 

The health to be restored is Near East 
confidence in the word and in the good will 
of Americans. As stated above, this cannot 
be purchased with dollars, so the American 
taxpayer is not involved except insofar as his 
subsidy of Israeli expansion is a hostile act, 
Three hundred million Moslems are awaiting 
fraternal respect, not charity. 

The move required is political and military 
first, and economic later. The United States 
proclaimed rights of self-determination, ter- 
ritorial integrity of friendly nations, and re- 
spect for national culture and religion must 
be implemented by the United States again 
in the Near East where America was long ad- 
mired and respected for those principles, 
If it be argued, as in Truman’s day, that 
colonizing pressures from England, France, 
and Israel make this solution politically im- 
possible, then we will be merely confirming 
the pessimism of most Arabs today who have 
already resigned themselves (I hope pre- 
maturely) to the melancholy conviction that 
Americans serve not the interests of Ameri- 
cans, nor of Arabs, nor of God (as our mis- 
sionaires had hoped) in the Near East. Un- 
less we demonstrate soon our intent to deal 
justice between nations in the Near East with 
an even hand, without fear or favor, the vast 
Moslem world will go the way of China, and 
both gateways to freedom in Asia will be lost. 
The Moslem world has not done any injury 
to the United States. Those Americans who 
would wantonly throw away its friendship 
are traitors to their own Nation's interest. 


See the New York Times editorial, Feb. 
27, 1953. 
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“But what to do?” you may rightly ask. 
“Where to start with some practicable dem- 
onstration of American justice? On all 
sides we hear calamity stories of anti-Amer- 
ican crises on every continent, We are busy 
and overtaxed in Europe and Korea. What 
can we do now in the Near East that does 
not require arms or dollars which we can- 
not spare?” 

To turn from the general to the particular, 
from an intelligence report to an operation, 
I propose a crusade for three faiths.” 


CRUSADE FOR THREE FAITHS 


I. The hour has arrived for a crusade to 
rescue Greater Jerusalem from the political 
passions and area ambitions of the princes of 
this world. We Americans do well to stay out 
of most of the territorial controversies of the 
Near East, where colonist and nationalist 
clash. Greater Jerusalem, however, need not 
be regarded as a province either of pan- 
Arabia or of pan-Israel: it belongs to the 
three faiths, Christendom, Islam, and Juda- 
ism—all of whom would be served if the area 
were removed completely from the police 
power of any one nation or sect. And if the 
three faiths are to live together in peace, 
this must be done now. It is futile to ex- 
pect any good will between Arab and Israel 
or between Arab and the United States of 
America to result from fringe benefits or 
point 4 bribes; peaceful relations will come 
only when there is direct redress of the pres- 
ent aggression in the Holy Land where the 
deepest and most lasting wounds were in- 
fiicted. 

In removing Greater Jerusalem from the 
territorial jurisdiction of both Jordan and 
Israel, the United States would not be tak- 
ing sides in Palestine. The events in Greater 
Jerusalem of the past 24 months constitute 
an aggression, not against Arab or Israeli, but 
against the United Nations. In every Pales- 
tine partition plan in all resolutions in the 
United Nations, reaffirmed in the protocol 
of Lausanne, May 12, 1949, and in the in- 
structions of the General Assembly to the 
Palestine Conciliation Commission in 1951 
to “implement the resolutions on Palestine, 
the area of Greater Jerusalem is explicitly ex- 
cluded from the jurisdiction of any state. 
It belongs to the world of three religions. 
We may not be ready to intervene to secure 
justice between the nations of the Near East, 
whose peace we Americans were the first to 
disturb. We should not hesitate, however, 
before it is too late, to rescue from present 
aggression the Holy City for whose independ- 
ence the Pope has called so eloquently, the 
area wherein thg U. N. pledged that nothing 
should be done to prejudice its interna- 
tional character. One regiment of a U. N. 
Foreign Legion (or one battalion of United 
States Marines) would suffice to protect 
Greater Jerusalem from aggression by and 
of its neighbors. 

The problem is not resolved by interna- 
tionalizing only the shrines holy to the three 
religions. These shrines lie all around Pales- 
tine, Nazareth, Tiberius, and Hebron, as well 
as in Jerusalem. The problem is to remove 
from Greater Jerusalem all police power and 
governmental posts which control access to 
the shrines and which control the economic 
life of Greater Jerusalem now strangled by 
the barbed wire barricades and muskets 
which separate the mother from her daugh- 
ter and the farmer from his field. This ag- 
gression is not a guess nor a prophecy but a 
present fact: in open violation of the re- 
peated pledges of the U. N., seven cabinet 
ministries have been transferred from Tel 
Aviv to Jerusalem, a new Knesset Building is 
going up on the grounds of Jerusalem which 
the late Count Bernadotte said must, on 
every ethnic and historic ground, lie deep 
inside Arab Palestine. While the United 
States Government has, so far, declined to 
move its Embassy from Tel Aviv to Jerusalem, 
the United States Ambassador attended the 
recent inauguration in Jerusalem of the new 
President of Israel. Jordan, no doubt less 


confident of the acquiescence of the Great 
Powerg, has not attempted to move its po- 
litical capital to Jerusalem. Annexation by 
either side would be fatal to the future of 
the U. N., and to peace, in the Near East. 

II. We should not be surprised that aggres- 
sion took place; after all, crusaders some 
centuries ago drew the sword to annex Jeru- 
salem to their feudal domains, The chagrin 
should rather be that the aggression has not 
been denounced and prevented, since it is an 
aggression which is against a city holy to 
Muslim, Christian, and Jew. The United 
States, which is known to be capable of re- 
sisting aggression elsewhere against freedom, 
is on final trial before the faithful of the 
world who are waiting to see whether Amer- 
ican principles apply to the Near East. The 
record of 1952 has created despair of justice 
and well earned contempt for the word which 
has come out of Washington: 

1. Prime Minister Ben-Gurion openly 
stated last December, without rebuke from 
the United States of America, that his capi- 
tal is, and will remain, Jerusalem—let the 
U. N. say what it pleases. 

2. The U. N. post at the Mandelbaum Gate 
in Jerusalem was occupied last July by 
Israeli police to prevent the U. N. inspection 
of Israeli contraband. This inspection post 
is under the jurisdiction of the U. N. Mixed 
Armistice Commission, headed by an Ameri- 
can lieutenant general, retired, who per- 
mitted his staff to be ejected by an Israeli 
corporal’s guard. On visiting the Mandel- 
baum Gate last December, I found that after 
6 months the U. N. was still evicted and is it- 
self a refugee, occupying another house across 
the road. The contempt of the Israeli Army 
for the American officers and for the U. N. 
has not been unobserved by the natives of 
Jerusalem nor by the pilgrims of all nations. 

3. The recent and fortunately unsuccessful 
effort in the U. N. to instruct the Arabs and 
Israelis to negotiate, without reaffirming the 
previous three resolutions ignored by Israel, 
was thwarted only because delegations from 
Catholic countries respected the expressed 
wish of the Pope that Greater Jerusalem re- 
main U. N. territory removed from any na- 
tional jurisdiction. As I have since been 
informed by non-American Catholics at the 
U. N., the United States delegation had been 
instructed by the Department of State to ab- 
stain on this proposal, which dishonored the 
previous U. N. promises. However, at the 
last moment, President Truman, by-passing 
the State Department, abruptly instructed 
the United States delegation to vote for the 
resolution which it did, thereby dropping 
confidence in the word of America to an all- 
time low in the Near East. There are very 
few Muslims or Arabs in Kansas City, or in 
Washington, but there are many millions of 
them in the Near East for whom Mr. Truman 
erased a century of respect and affection for 
Americans. 

4. If further evidence be needed, consider 
the goodwill visit to the Near East last De- 
cember of the Sixth Fleet whose sailors and 
marines swarmed over the streets and shops 
of Beirut and Damascus, everywhere popular, 
while the jet planes from the carrier F. D. 
Roosevelt flew all over Lebanon and Syria, 
everywhere cheered by the crowds pleased at 
this goodwill visit. By contrast, when the 
jets cut a corner over Israeli-held territory, 
Israel (biting the hand which feeds it) made 
a formal protest to which the United States 
Ambassador to Israel made a formal apology 
for the violation of the skies over Israel. 
Thousands of Americans in the Near East 
hung their heads in shame, not over the ex- 
pected ingratitude of Israel, but over the 
craven and servile apology from Washington. 

III. Three resolutions of the U. N. remain 
defied by Israel: 

1. The repatriation or compensation of the 
Arab refugees—an injury to Arabs who have 
no political influence in the United States of 
America, 

2. The return to the partition borders 
which were overrun during the war—also an 
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injury to Arabs who have no, repeat no, po- 
litical influence in the United States of 
America. 

3. Internationalization of greater Jerusa- 
lem—an injury to the U. N. and to the pres- 
tige of the United States of America which 
can be rectified since it is in the interests 
of Moslem, Christian, and Jew, and since it 
would be supported by public opinion in 
both hemispheres. 

The promised land has been promised to 
too many people: From the dawn of history 
it was Philistia, the land of the Philistines, 
which is still its name, since Palestine is 
Philistine today in Arabic as it always has 
been in local tongues. Three thousand 
years ago part of 1t was wrested from the 
Palestinans and became Israel. For the past 
1,300 years it has been the home of the Arabs, 
who lived at peace with Jews and Christians 
among them. It was taken from the Turks 
and false-promised again to the Arabs by 
Lawrence in 1918. But Jerusalem has now 
been promised, not to one sect but to the 
world, not by one nation but by the United 
Free Nations who must keep that promise 
if the Near East is to remain part of the free 
world. 

CONCLUSION 


There may be a better point at which to 
start than Jerusalem, but whatever and 
wherever it is let it be a deed and not merely 
a word, and a deed done between equals, not 
between a wealthy, supercilious overlord 
and an underdeveloped serf. There are as 
many degrees in a small circle as in a large 
one, and there is as much hunger for self- 
respect, friendship, and security in a small 
nation as in a world power. 

I would add a purely personal word as the 
son and grandson of American missionaries 
to the Near East. We Americans have done 
worse than help invaders take land and 
homes from Arabs; we have sold our birth- 
right fora mess. It was my privilege to know 
the late George Antonius, author of the Arab 
Awakening, and spokesman for his genera- 
tion of American-and-missionary-trained 
Arab leaders, who found in our American 
Republic with its federation of 48 States, in 
our welcome to exiles of all faiths, the melt- 
ing pot for which they strove in the sectarian, 
feudalistic, patchwork pattern of confession- 
alism which is the Near East. Graduates of 
the American University of Beirut and of 
scores of American schools, they believed in 
our American liberties which bridge reli- 
gion, national origin, and language to weld a 
United States. Suddenly, as though your 
best friend inexplicably strikes you in the 
face, these liberals, who were bringing to- 
gether at the same table and in the same club 
Moslem and Christian, Druze, and Maronite, 
were struck down by America which forced 
the establishment in Palestine of a state in 
which, by its own constitution, first-class 
citizenship is reserved to the adherent of 
only one religion—as Hitler admitted priority 
to only one race. Those missionaries and 
teachers who had taught them that, like the 
Good Samaritan, every man is my neighbor, 
had their teaching confounded when the 
United States reversed the basic principle of 
the American Revolution and of the Bill of 
Rights. Christian and Moslem Arabs are alike 
bewildered by this reversal which, may it 
please God, will not last. 

Finally, a word of warning for those Ameri- 
cans who care nothing for Christianity or for 
the good will of Arabs and Moslems, but who 
do care for our national security. 

The Moslem world may be technically un- 
derdeveloped and unimpressive from the 
point of view of modern armament. So were 
the Chinese a short 10 years ago. As a young 
Marine officer, I heard tales told by old 
China hands who had served (and lived 
well) in Peking or Shanghai, of the impo- 
tence of the Chinese as soldiers. They 
poured ridicule on Chinese armies who 
fought sporadically with rice and umbrellas 
in their hands instead of rifles and ammuni- 
tion, who would quit fighting, or go over to 
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the other side, at the drop of a bribe. I do 
not hear veterans from Korea speaking thus 
of the Chinese soldiers in North Korea in 
1953. Why? 

The reason you and I in the Navy and 
Marine Corps can be rightly proud of our 
fighting men is not that our recruits are 
made of finer stuff. I firmly believe, if this 
be treason let the Army and the Air Force 
make the most of it, that valor is much the 
same the world over: the difference is in 
discipline, equipment, training, and esprit 
de corps. In Palestine in 1948, the Egyptian 
troops were badly trained, supplied from the 
Palace with faulty ammunition, the com- 
mand riddled by political-generals; while the 
Arab Legion in Jordan, recruited from no 
better stock, fought magnificently. One can 
find the same differences among units of any 
combat force, anywhere. 

The Arabs, like the Chinese of 10 years ago, 
do not present a formidable battle order. 
But suppose Russia arms, equips, and trains 
them for a few years, and then launches 
another Korea in the Near East. In the past, 
Arab armies defeated the Crusaders and won 
their respect. Only 100 years ago, the Egyp- 
tian, Ibrahim Pasha, swept the Turks before 
him from the Nile to Ankara and the Eu- 
phrates, until the Turkish armies, now re- 
putedly invincible, cried “Uncle” and were 
rescued by Russia. How much better for 
Israel to have made friends with the Arabs 
instead of pushing them into the arms of 
Russia and putting arms from Russia into 
their hands. But Israel’s folly is not my 
present concern. 

Three hundred million Moslems, not yet 
militarized, offer to the United States of 
America a potent friend, or a dangerous 
enemy. The choice is still ours on April 1, 
1953. If we choose wrong, then may God 
have mercy on our souls, 


That Tax “Inheritance” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1953 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include herewith an editorial 
from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch: 

THAT Tax “INHERITANCE” 


President Eisenhower, in his tax message, 
again dwelt with some asperity on the 
unsound state of financial affairs which his 
administration inherited. In fairness, he 
might have gone on to explain how that in- 
heritance came to be what it was. Had he 
done so he would have had to absolve Presi- 
dent Truman, at least, from primary respon- 
sibility. 

In January 1951, President Truman had 
the courage to face the situation which has 
now developed. He asked Congress for a 
$10,000,000,000 tax increase and announced 
that he would request a second bite later as 
defense spending mounted. He pleaded 
earnestly and repeatedly for a pay-as-you-go 
program to avoid Treasury deficits. 

What happened? The House cut Mr. Tru- 
man’s tax bill by 30 percent, with the Re- 
publican minority voting 149 to 36 against 
the bill which finally passed. The Senate 
declined to act at all until October of 1951, 
and then ic cut the tax bill to 65,500, 000,000. 
The record shows that the Republican Sen- 
ators voted heavily against amendments 
which would have brought the bill more 
nearly in line with the President’s requests. 
In the end, a conference report approved a 


tax bill to yield $5,700,000,000 instead of 
$10 billion President Truman repeatedly 
warned was necessary. 

At the beginning of 1952, President Tru- 
man came back to Congress with another 
warning, and another request for more taxes. 
But this was an election year, and Congress 
made it clear that no tax bill whatever would 
be considered, As in 1951, Congress went on 
adopting the appropriations which were to 
set in motion the c. o. d. orders of which 
Mr. Eisenhower now complains, but it per- 
sistently refused to levy enough taxes to pay 
the bills when they should come due. 

If the President is dismayed by the fact 
that the post-Korea tax increases are now 
beginning to expire at a time when defense 
expenditures are still mounting, he might 
in justice recognize that the situation was 
created by the 82d Congress over the protests 
of the preceding administration. And if he 
were to render full justice, he would recog- 
nize that while both Democrats and Re- 
publicans share responsibility for/the situa- 
tion he is now facing, the major pressure 
against adequate taxes came from the lead- 
ing members of his own party. 


Segregation in the District of Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1953 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rxo- 
orD, I include the following letter: 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE, 
Washington, D. C., June 3, 1953. 
Hon. ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, Jr., 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mx Dran CONGRESSMAN POWELL: We sin- 
cerely hope that your effort to forbid the 
spending of Federal money to promote segre- 
gation in the District of Columbia will be 
a success. We have urged the majority 
leader and many other outstanding Con- 
gressmen to support your amendment to 
H. R. 5471, 

We have in our office a campaign publica- 
tion titled “The Republican Party and the 
Negro.” This publication lists numerous 
reasons why the Republican Party would 
support civil-rights measures more strongly 
than the Democrats. However, to date, the 
Republican leadership in the House has not 
shown that it is willing to come to grips 
with the issue of discrimination. 

As you know, the 83d Congress was the 
first to attack and cut down the activities of 
the Racial Relations Service of the housing 
agencies. You also know that this same Con- 
gress was faced with a committee report that 
seriously slashed funds for Howard Univer- 
sity and Freedmen’s Hospital. President 
Eisenhower has courageously announced 
that he will end segregation in schools on 
military posts. The Republican Party lists 
this as one of the achievements of the new 
administration. Regrettably, integration in 
schools on 21 posts is being held up because 
Mrs. Oveta Hobby, the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, believes that the 
Congress might not provide funds to support 
the President in this move. 

I have sent these details in this letter be- 
cause it is time that someone made such a 
statement for the record. We hope that the 
many Republicans who truly believe in civil 
rights will take note of it and help to begin 
a more positive record in the 83d Congress by 
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supporting you now. This communication 
is not sent you because you are a Democrat 
but because like many other colored people in 
the United States you have had personal ex- 
periences with segregation in the District of 
Columbia and you have never hesitated to 
blame either the Democrats or the Republi- 
cans when they were guilty of supporting 
racial discrimination. 

It is my opinion that if President Eisen- 
hower could vote on the floor of the Con- 
gress he would support your antisegregation 
amendment because one of his strongest be- 
liefs that he has expressed on many occa- 
sions is that there should be no segregation 
in the District of Columbia and the activi- 
ties of the Federal Government, 

Sincerely yours, 
CLARENCE MITCHELL, 
Director, Washington Bureau. 


Memorial Day, Chelsea, Mass. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, on Memo- 
rial Day the city officials, together with 
the citizens and various veteran organi- 
zations of the city of Chelsea, Mass., 
conducted their annual program to 
honor the heroes of all wars. 

The chief marshal of the parade was 
William C. Bright, and chief of staff, 
Charles J. Kane, and under their super- 
vision the parade marched to Eastern 
Avenue and Broadway in that city 
where a plaque was Cedicated to the 
memory of Sgt. Thomas W. Culliton, 
who was killed in action in Korea on 
July 3, 1952. 

Following the speaking program, dedi- 
cation exercises were conducted at the 
World War II memorial at city hall, 
and the marchers then continued to the 
Garden Cemetery. 

Addison A. Quinn, of the Sons of 
Union Veterans, served as master of 
ceremonies, and the high-school band 
headed by Guido A. Ottavi played the 
Star-Spangled Banner. John B. Davis, 
also of the Sons of Union Veterans, re- 
cited the order of Gen. John A. Logan, 

Following the prayer by Addison A, 
Quinn, Joseph H. Kolb recited Lincoln's 
Gettysburg Address, and the American 
Creed was read by Robert B. Siming- 
ton, followed by the pledge of allegiance 
led by George W. Kimball. 

The program closed with a very splen- 
did oration given by Alderman Leonard 
Nataupsky, president of the Board of 
Aldermen of the City of Chelsea and 
one of the outstanding lawyers in the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and 
his remarks are as follows: 

We again assemble on this day of sorrowful 
but blessed memories to commemorate the 
patriotism, and the valor, of those who gave 
their lives to make our own worth living. 
It is a day of sadness and grief as we take 
a moment to reflect and to realize that thou- 
sands and thousands of Americans, the 
flower of this generation and past genera- 
tions made the supreme sacrifice for the 
defense of their country’s freedom. Yet this 
is also a day of fond and blessed memories, 
for we know that our departed brothers still 
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live for us, and bid us think of life, not 
death, that we may be inspired to carry on 
in their noble tradition. 

Through the heroic efforts of those who 
lie here, we are now able to live in a free 
and democratic country. We are free be- 
cause we are not afraid to speak our 
thoughts. Our assemblies are not held by 
stealth under cover of night as were those 
of our forebears before the Revolutionary 
War. We are not afraid of fine literature, and 
art, and music; we do not destroy such things 
we encourage them. Truth can never be 
destroyed nor the ideas of great minds. 
Those in power do not use our schools to 
spread propaganda for personal gain. Our 
press is not silent. Our churches and tem- 
ples are great in number and the flocks ever 
increasing. Without the love of God there 
can be no freedom. Yet there are those in 
this world who threaten this way of our life. 
We must be alert not only for our own cause 
but also in honor of those who made this 
freedom possible. 

Other nations, holding dear the same 
values as we, have also sacrificed and are now 
sacrificing the best of their young manhood 
in their fight against aggression. An un- 
necessary tragedy—for how much better the 
world would be if we still had with us the 
strength, the courage and determination of 
our departed youth and the wisdom of our 
fallen elders. How much better the world 
would be if all nations had the same intense 
desire for human liberty and freedom as we. 

Due to the aggression of communism, we 
and other freedom-loving nations are faced 
with the necessity of spending billions for 
weapons of destruction, yet there are so 
many in the world sick in body and mind, 
without funds for medical attention and 
medicines. Billions for arms but not enough 
food to feed the world’s starving humans. 
Billions for arms and people still living in 
slums and many not having even that much, 
How many people have died of heart ail- 
ments, cancer, and other diseases who might 
have been with us today if more money for 
medical research was available. This is 
indeed a sad commentary on the history of 
our human civilization. Yet until such 
time as the enemies of freedom are pre- 
pared to lay down their arms and meet with 
us in good faith for the purpose of preserv- 
ing honorable peace and freedom for all 
mankind we will continue to be faced with 
the problem of neglecting our sick, our 
hungry, our homeless. To do otherwise, our 
presence here today would be but mere 
mockery. 

We must remember that the goal of com- 
munism is world-domination. If world 
domination were not the dedicated goal of 
the Communists, there wouldn’t be a war 
in Korea. The dead and living dead of Korea 
would not be a reality. Indochina would 
be at peace with France. The peoples of 
South Africa would have had the opportu- 
nity to settle their differences amicably. 
Europe and the Near East would not now be 
sitting on a powder keg, which should re- 
mind us to keep our own powder dry. 

Let us recall the wisdom of our famous 
statesman, Bernard Baruch, who said, 
“There is only one way to protect yourself 
from a possible aggressor. Be strong. Be 
so strong he cannot dare attack you with- 
out fear of self-destruction. In that way 
you achieve peace, and only in that way. 
There are certain people who only under- 
stand strength. They sneer at weakness, 
no matter how noble the aim of the seeker 
after peace. To be strong we must spend 
billions; if we spend a little too much money, 
we can recover. If we lose our freedom, we 
can never recover it.” 

If we lose our freedom, we can never again 
assemble to honor those lying here, for we, 
who were born in freedom, are willing to 
fight to maintain freedom, and we and all 
others who believe as deeply as we do would 
rather die on our feet than live on our knees, 


Congress Should Repeal, Immediately, the 
1951 Amendments to the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act Which Restricts Dual 
Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1953 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following statement was presented by me 
to the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce on Tuesday, June 
2, 1953, with respect to my bill H. R. 356, 
designed to repeal the restrictions im- 
posed by the 1951 amendments to the 
Railroad Retirement Act, prohibiting the 
payment of dual benefits: 


STATEMENT BY HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT, 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 20TH DISTRICT OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, BEFORE THE HOUSE COMMIT- 
TEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
JUNE 2, 1953, URGING REPEAL OF THE RE- 
STRICTIONS IN THE 1951 AMENDMENTS TO THE 
RAILROAD RETIREMENT ACT PROHIBITING 
THE PAYMENT OF DUAL BENEFITS UNDER THE 
RAILROAD RETIREMENT AND SOCIAL SECURITY 
SYSTEMS 


Mr. Chairman, I am grateful to you and 
the members of this committee for the op- 
portunity to appear before you in support of 
my bill H. R. 356, designed to repeal the re- 
strictions imposed by the 1951 amendments 
to the Railroad Retirement Act prohibiting 
the payment of dual benefits. 

As many of you know, I am a railroad man 
on furlough while a Member of Congress. I 
came from a railroad family and represent a 
congressional district that has, without 
doubt, on a percentage basis, the greatest 
number of active and retired railroad em- 
ployees in the United States. 

I mention this to assure you that my in- 
terest in the Railroad Retirement Act is not 
seasonal because the subject is one that is 
discussed every day in the week, either by 
mail or in personal conversations every week- 
end that I am able to return to my congres- 
sional district. 

Representing as I do, thousands of active 
and retired railroaders, never in all my years 
of experience with them, have I received so 
much violent criticism resulting from enact- 
ment of the 1951 amendments to the Rail- 
road Retirement Act. 

The criticism centers on that provision of 
of the 1951 amendments that prohibits the 
payment of dual benefits under the social 
security and railroad retirement systems. 

Many of you will recall that when the 
1951 amendments to the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act were being considered by the 
House, and the Crosser and Hall bills were 
under discussion, I strongly opposed the pro- 
vision restricting the payment of dual ben- 
efits. 

Here is what I said at that time: “The 
Crosser bill provides that the retirement 
annuity or pension of an individual shall 
be reduced beginning with the month in 
which ‘such individual is receiving or is en- 
titled to receive an old-age insurance ben- 
efit under the Social Security Act. To give 
an example: Take the case of a former rail- 
road employee who retired in 1941 on 30 
years of service at age 65 on an annuity 
amounting to $90 a month, Assume fur- 
ther that during the war he had social se- 
curity covered employment from 1942 
through 1946, and applied for and received a 
social security benefit of $20 a month, which 
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was later increased to $40 under the social 
security amendments of 1950.” 

I continued my discussion by stating that 
“by the operation of the Crosser bill, the 
railroad retirement annuity of $90 would 
be increased to $102 a month. However, 
under the above provision, where the re- 
tired employee in this case was receiving 
$40 a month under social security, his rail- 
road retirement annuity would be reduced 
from $102 a month to $62 a month, which 
would mean that instead of this retired 
worker receiving higher total benefits, he 
would suffer a reduction of $28 a month in 
his total railroad retirement and social se- 
curity benefits, from $130 to $102 a month.” 

I said: “The impression has been given 
that the Crosser bill is to provide increases 
in all retirement annuities and pensions 
payable under the Railroad Retirement Act. 
That is one of its purposes. It has another 
purpose, and that is to reduce many thou- 
sand annuities which are now being paid 
to individuals who have acquired rights for 
benefits under both the Social Security and 
Railroad Retirement Acts.” 

I called attention to the testimony of 
Mr. Lester Schoene, counsel for the Railway 
Labor Executive’s Association, before the 
House committee in support of the original 
H. R. 3669, which is now the Crosser bill, 
when asked by Congressman BENNETT if, un- 
der the present act, an individual could draw 
benefits under both the railroad retirement 
and social security, he stated: “That is true 
under the present law, yes.” Then, in an- 
swer to Congressman BENNETr’s question, 
“Is that happening in a good many cases?” 
Mr. Schoene answered, “I do not know in 
how many cases it happens, but I would say 
in a substantial number, yes.” (See p. 542 
of House hearings.) 

I also referred to the testimony of Mr. 
Murray W. Latimer, before the House com- 
mittee (p. 278) in reference to the number 
of cases in which retirement annuities now 
being paid would be reduced under this pro- 
vision of the Crosser bill when he said: “I 
do not know and neither does anybody else 
know how many annuities that would be 
reduced, but I would guess it is in the neigh- 
borhood of 20,000 or 25,000.” 

Concluding my statement, I said—of course 
this is another of the proposed savings 
provision to provide additional income to 
finance the increased and new benefits of the 
Crosser bill. It sounds more like robbing 
Peter to pay Paul. 

Mr. Chairman, as I predicted, when the 
1951 amendments were on the floor, within a 
few months after the restriction against 
dual benefits became effective, a storm of 
criticism arose with the result that my 
life was made miserable as I tried to ex- 
plain how the amendment originated and 
why it was necessary for us to accept it and 
other amendments or lose the only opportu- 
nity we would have to secure a 15-percent 
increase to all annuitants and pensioners and 
a 33% -percent increase to widows and sur- 
viving children. 

You will recall that the restrictions against 
dual benefits were written into the Senate 
version of the bill and were contained in 
the Conference Report approved by both 
branches of Congress and finally the White 
House. 

In an effort to correct the situation on 
June 22, 1952, during the second session of 
the 82d Congress, I introduced H. R. 8371 
to repeal the prohibition against dual bene- 
fits. 

When I introduced H. R. 8371, I made a 
statement in which I not only pointed out 
the mounting wave of criticism of the pro- 
vision denying dual benefits, but the added 
fact that it was most difficult to admin- 
ister. This was due to the fact that the 
Railroad Retirement Board was required to 
check each case with the Social Security 
Administration to determine if the employee 
had ever performed employment covered by 
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the Social Security Act. If the employee 
was covered, it had to be determined as to 
what benefits were being paid or entitled to 
be paid under the Social Security Act. 

As the result of the 1951 amendments 
there was established in the early part of 
1952, the so-called Douglas committee which 
included representation from the Senate as 
well as the House. 

After due study of the entire Railroad Re- 
tirement Act, the Douglas committee issued 
a report from which I would like to read an 
excerpt regarding the restriction on dual 
benefits. In my opinion, the conclusions 
reached by the Douglas committee represent 
sound judgment. 

I am quoting from part VII of the Douglas 
report: The decision to limit the dual bene- 
fit restriction to cases involving creditable 
prior service only (before 1937), while leading 
to very substantial savings during the next 
30 years or so, does not serve to produce a 
particularly large overall reduction in the 
required level tax rate which must be ade- 
quate over the lifetime of the system. 

“The adoption of the prior-service-restric- 
tion provision should effect a saving aver- 
aging $11 million a year for the first 10 years, 
$15 million for the next 10 years, $9 million 
for the third 10 years, $3 million for the next 
10 years, and steadily decreasing amounts 
thereafter until savings vanish by about the 
year 2000. 

„It is estimated that the resulting savings 
over this period will come to about $385 
million. 

“These aggregate benefits, when taking the 
3 percent interest rate into account, have a 
present worth of about $250 million. This 
represents a substantial sum, but when re- 
lated to the present worth of 1 percent of 
future payrolls into perpetuity, the $1,658,- 
000,000 which has been referred to previously 
in the review of costs, results in an effective 
lowering of the level tax rate for financing 
adequacy of only 0.15 percent of payroll.” 

The Douglas report continues: “Although 
the savings involved in the prior-service re- 
striction on dual benefits are small, this 
provision has recently evoked more criticism 
than any other feature of the Railroad Re- 
tirement System, 

“Naturally, the bulk of this criticism flows 
from beneficiaries who have had their bene- 
fits reduced. Many of these received com- 
paratively small benefits before the amend- 
ments, so that the reduction in their cases 
has an especially pronounced effect. 

“At this point the Douglas committee 
made four recommendations.” 

1. The fact that many retired persons had 
made plans for retirement under the be- 
lief that such benefit would be available. 

These people, in many cases, severed their 
connections with the railroad industry, giv- 
ing up all seniority and other rights in or- 
der to take social-security employment. 

Thus, except for the savings clause which 
prevented those already receiving dual bene- 
fits from having the aggregate of their bene- 
fits before the 1951 amendments reduced 
thereafter, all others who made plans found 
themselves confronted with a situation they 
could not have been expected to foresee; that 
is, a reduction in the railroad benefit orig- 
inally payable. 

2. Many of those so reduced were already 
eligible only for relatively low-benefit 
amounts. 

3. Resultant savings of the restriction are 
not large enough to have overriding con- 
sideration, 

4. Although railroad employees paid no 
taxes on service before 1937, many railroads 
had retirement plans at that time which 
were taken into account in the then current 
wage structure. 

Mr. Chairman, I concur in the findings of 
the Douglas committee that the restrictions 
against the payment of dual benefits should 
be repealed because of the gross injustice that 
has been imposed on some 30,000 retired rail- 


roaders who had a contract with both the 
railroad retirement and social-security sys- 
tems and by the 1951 amendments Congress 
abrogated in part these contracts. 

In addition, I think I should mention the 
fact that when Congress was considering the 
Crosser and Hall bills and finally the confer- 
ence report every 1 of the 30,000 railroaders 
affected by the dual-benefits restriction were 
of the opinion that under the 1951 amend- 
ments they would receive approximately a 
15-percent increase in annuities and pen- 
sions. 

The record will show that instead of re- 
ceiving an increase—and may I add the aver- 
age Member of Congress felt he was voting 
for such an increase—many retired rail- 
roaders affected by the dual-benefits provi- 
sion actually suffered a reduction in benefits. 

Mr. Chairman, my bill, H. R. 356, will 
repeal section 3B of the Railroad Retirement 
Act of 1937, as amended, and will make the 
repeal effective October 30, 1951, the date 
the 1951 amendments went into effect. This 
means that all benefits denied the annuitant 
or pensioner since October 30, 1951, will be 
paid from that date. 

In order to eliminate administrative ex- 
penses incurred in making payments to 
other heirs or to the estate of the deceased, 
I suggest that my bill, H. R. 356, be amended 
as follows: Page 1, after line 5, insert the 
following: 

“Sec. 2. In the case of any deceased indi- 
vidual whose death occurred before the first 
day of the first month following the month 
in which this act is enacted, so much of any 
annuity payment as is due such individual 
by reason of the enactment of the first sec- 
tion of this act shall be paid only— 

“(1) to the widow or widower of the de- 
ceased, if such widow or widower is living 
on such first day; or 

“(2) if there is no such widow or widower, 

to the child or children of the deceased if 
such child or children are living on such 
first day. 
For the purposes of this section, the terms 
‘widow’, ‘widower’, and ‘child’ have the 
same meanings as those assigned to such 
terms by sections 5 (1) (1) of the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937, as amended.” 

In asking committee approval of my bill 
as amended, I do so with the understanding 
that the Railroad Retirement Board has 
taken an adverse position on it. 

I have read the fifth actuarial report and 
Iam familiar with the suggested payroll tax 
increase recommended. 

However, Mr. Chairman, the repeal of the 
restrictions against payment of dual bene- 
fits will remedy a gross injustice that the 
1951 amendments imposed upon 30,000 good 
Americans who met all of the requirements 
for retirement benefits under the Railroad 
Retirement and Social Security systems. 

As I said earlier in my remarks, some 
30,000 good Americans had a contract with 
the Railroad Retirement Board that was 
abrogated and in simple justice to them, 
Congress must right such a wrong without 
further delay. 


The Soviet’s Monopolistic Capitalism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1953 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks, I include in the Recor the fol- 
lowing statement made by me at a meet- 
ing sponsored by the Ukrainian Congress 
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Committee of America at Lafayette 
Square, Buffalo, N. Y., on May 31, 1953: 
THE Sovter’s MONOPOLISTIC CAPITALISM 
(By Hon. JoHN R. PILLION, of New York) 


I am honored to be here today at the kind 
invitation extended by Mr. William Shar- 
wan, on behalf of the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America. 

This committee represents the unification 
of the Ukrainian people of the United States 
through 60 social, cultural, fraternal, and 
political organizations. The overall pur- 
pose of this committee is to build and main- 
tain a common, united front with all other 
peoples in the general anti-Communist 
struggle. The Ukrainian people have no 
community of fate nor any community of 
interest in the Bolshevik doctrines of the 
Soviet Union which is dominated by the 
greater Russian people. Communist rule 
has been imposed upon Ukraine by terror, by 
starvation, and by extermination. 

This is a solemn occasion. We are united 
today to observe the 20th anniversary of, and 
to reflect upon, one of the most inhuman 
and merciless crimes recorded by history. 

In 1929 the Soviet regime began its in- 
tensification of the socialization of agricul- 
ture in the Ukraine. The individual farmer 
and peasant was forced into the state- 
owned and state-operated collectivized sys- 
tem of farms. The farm peasant through ir- 
regular exactions and requisitions of his 
produce, through the denial of the right to 
purchase seed, fertilizer, and farm machin- 
ery, was liquidated on the altar of the so- 
cialistic planning of the Soviet rulers. This 
process of socialization was resisted by the 
Ukrainian peasant who possessed a pride of 
personal ownership of his land and a deep 
love for his freedom and independence. 

The struggle between 40 million Ukrainian 
farmers and the dozen men who ruled the 
Soviet came to a climax in that tragic winter 
and spring of 1932-33. 

The Soviet authorities deported whole com- 
munities and villages en masse to Siberia. 
In some areas the people were blockaded 
from travel for food. The Soviet authorities, 
as a last weapon, plundered and extorted all 
food from the people where any resistance 
appeared. 

The Soviet's penalizing policy of national 
famine resulted in the death by starvation 
and undernourishment of more than 5 mil- 
lion freedom-loving people in the Ukraine. 

In commenting upon this great tragedy, 
President Kalinan of the Soviet Union made 
this callous remark: The collective farmers 
have passed through a good school. For some 
this school was quite ruthless.” This confes- 
sion is proof that famine was inflicted upon 
the people of the Ukraine with deliberate 
intent. ‘ 

Today, the Ukrainian farmer cannot deter- 
mine the hours of his labor nor the condi- 
tions of his labor. He cannot choose the 
crops he will plant nor the time of the plant- 
ing. He has no choice in the disposition of 
his harvest nor in what he receives for his 
labor. 

The Ukraine today is a gigantic state land- 
lord system of agricultural peonage enforced 
by terroristic repression. The Ukrainian 
peasant has been reduced to a status inferior 
to the serfdom of the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies. 

The suffering and death of these millions 
of unfortunate human beings need not have 
been in vain. If their death will help us to 
understand the true nature and the false 
philosophy of communism, then this tragedy 
may prevent the recurrence of similar mass- 
murders wherever communism might strike. 

Most of us are aware of the denial of God 
in communistic dogma. We know that com- 
munism rejects and ridicules the moral pre- 
cepts of Christianity and of every other re- 
ligion. Yet, because of communistic propa- 
ganda, this phase of communism is glossed 
over to the extent that many clergymen are 
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misled into believing that communism can 
share some communion of interest with the 
teachings of Christianity. The Communists 
very cleverly evade this fundamental and 
irreconcilable conflict. They know that 
Christianity is too deeply rooted in our west- 
ern civilization to be successfully attacked 
by their propaganda. 

The Communist Party has centered its 
attack upon the economy of the United 
States with the cry of capitalism and imperi- 
alism. It is fighting for the support of the 
free countries by imbedding the thought 
that American capitalism is the cause and 
the basis for the exploitation of mankind. 

As a result of this propaganda, many of 
our leaders in politics, in business, in the 
church, appear to be excusing and apologiz- 
ing for our economic system. We need make 
no excuses nor apologies for our system of 
private enterprise. Our economic order not 
only conforms to Christian principle, but is 
the result of the struggle by Christianity to 
recognize the dignity of every human soul. 
Our economic system gives every man the 
right and the opportunity to accumulate 
capital for use as he sees fit toward the com- 
mon good of our society. His reward is in 
proportion to the service that is freely pur- 
chased by the choice of his neighbors. The 
fundamental rights of mankind, resulting 
from Christian teachings, are embodied in 
the provisions of our Constitution. They 
have become not only moral guides but are 
also enacted into law that is applicable to 
and enforcable by every private citizen. 
Our political structure guarantees religious 
freedom, economic independence and polit- 
ical liberty for all. 

In contrast to our system of private capi- 
tal enterprise, let us examine the Soviet sys- 
tem of production based upon state con- 
trolled monopoly capitalism. 

The Soviet has by force and threat appro- 
priated all forms of property for its use by 
the state. All lands, animals, factories, ma- 
chines and monies are the property not of 
the individuals comprising the Soviet, but 
of the state political machinery. This small 
element of political brass controls the pro- 
duction of all farms, factories, and busi- 
nesses. It is a system of concentrated state- 
owned and state-controlled monopolistic 
capitalism. 

The world has never before witnessed such 
a complete monopoly and such absolute con- 
trol of a nation’s human and material re- 
sources. It is a complete new form of na- 
tional power directed and controlled by a 
dozen arch-conspirators bent upon enslaving 
every human soul on this earth. 

The Soviet built and maintains its monop- 
Olistic capitalistic state by concentration 
camps, by secret police, by torture chambers, 
and by all the cruelties and restraints of a 
political dictatorShip. It has even resorted 
to national famine, as we have seen, to en- 
force its rulings. 

The absolute control over all capital in the 
Soviet permits the rulers to channel pro- 
duction into whatever means or form may 
suit its immediate objective. Up to now, 
the prime objective has been military might. 

The Soviet is now about to embark upon 
an extension of its cold war to the field of 
foreign trade. 

The Soviet’s monopolistic capitalism en- 
ables her to wage economic and trade wars 
throughout the world without regard to 
costs. Today, the Soviet is making peace 
overtures which are coupled with seemingly 
attractive trade prospects. This bait is be- 
ing dangled before the peoples of the free 
countries. Their trading operations clearly 
prove the seriousness of the threat of the 
complete state dominated capitalistic pro- 
duction system of the Soviet. 

We cannot permit ourselves or our friends 
to be mousetrapped into any offers of peace 
by the Soviet. I need not remind you that 
the Korean war broke out at the height of 
the Soviet-inspired Stockholm peace plan 
in the summer of 1950. When the Soviet is 


talking peace, we may be certain that its 
rulers are preparing for war. 

The struggle today is not between the 
capitalism of the United States and the so- 


cialism of the Soviet. The true nature of 


the struggle is between the private and in- 
dividual competitive enterprise capitalism 
of the United States and the state-owned 
monopolistic capitalism of the Soviet. 

It is a struggle between sunlight and dark- 
ness, between individual dignity and state 
slavery. 

This country is engaged in a cold war with 
the Soviet for the friendship and support of 
the free nations of this world. We can no 
longer be on the defensive in this “ideolog- 
ical war.” We must unmask the Soviet and 
her propaganda of capitalism. We must ex- 
pose to the people of all free countries the 
fact that the Soviet is a new form of tyranny 
and slavery. We must prove to all free peo- 
ples that Soviet Socialism, essentially, is 
nothing more than concentrated state mo- 
nopolistic capitalism founded upon human 
slavery and held together by threat of vio- 
lence. 

President Eisenhower and this adminis- 
tration are not unmindful of the struggle 
and of the hopes and aspirations of the 
Ukrainian people. I would like to assure the 
Ukrainian people that this country has not 
abandoned her interest in the freedom-lov- 
ing peoples of Central Europe. We will con- 
tinue our efforts to resist further aggression 
and to point the way toward the liberation 
of all oppressed peoples. 


If the Proposed St. Lawrence Seaway De- 
velopment Corporation Sold Its Own 
Obligations It Would Still Appear on 
the Budget of the United States as Part 
of the Public Debt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1953 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following interesting article, titled “The 
Mask Is Lifted Away,“ has been released, 
under date of May 25, 1953, by the 
St. Lawrence Project Conference, a na- 
tionwide organization in opposition to the 
construction of the St. Lawrence seaway. 
The article reveals the truth concern- 
ing the proposed St. Lawrence Seaway 
Development Corporation. 


THE Mask Is LIFTED AWAY 


The deceit with which the St, Lawrence 
Waterway proponents have been pressing 
their cause has been finally exposed by the 
administration, notwithstanding that it has 
given support to a limited project, 

The main theory of the current Wiley- 
Dondero bills providing that a Government 
corporation be created and empowered to 
issue bonds up to $100 million with which to 
finance the navigation work in the Interna- 
tional Rapids section of the St. Lawrence 
River has been that it would cost nobody 
anything. Even Senator Tart, with his log- 
ical mind and an expert on Government 
finance, fell for this plan after having op- 
posed the waterway project for years, and 
lent his name to the Wiley bill. Thereafter 
the propaganda of the proponents has been 
that it was inconceivable to them that any- 
one should be opposed to such a brilliant 
financial scheme. 

But alas, it was too brilliant for the ad- 
ministration’s fiscal experts, Appearing be- 
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fore the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee on May 21 they made plain that these 
bonds, inasmuch as they would be guaran- 
teed by the Government both as to principal 
and interest, would be just as much of a 
burden on the national debt as if the Treas- 
ury furnished the money in the first place. 
And refusing to comment on the merits of 
the project, they insisted the Treasury 
should furnish the money, rather than hav- 
ing a Government agency compete in the 
money market against itself. 

First to appear before the committee was 
W. Randolph Burgess, Deputy Secretary of 
the Treasury, and former vice president of 
the National City Bank. 

The “method of financing (the project) 
is a matter of concern to the Treasury,” 
Mr. Burgess said. 

The Treasury, under an amendment to the 
Wiley bill by the Budget Bureau would get 
the money from the sale of regular Liberty 
bonds, 

“The Treasury does not look with favor on 
the issuance and sale of guaranteed obliga- 
tions by Government corporations in the 
market,” Mr. Burgess said. “Centralized 
financing by the Treasury avoids competi- 
tion in the investment market between the 
Treasury and other Government agencies. 
It thus makes for fiscal efficiency and econ- 
omy. This is especially important in view 
of the magnitude of the problems involved 
in the management of the public debt at the 
present time.” 

Harold Seidman, Government corporation 
specialist for the Budget Bureau, followed 
Mr. Burgess. He said, just as we have been 
contending: 

“If the St. Lawrence Seaway Development 
Corporation sold its own obligations it would 
still appear on the budget of the United 
States as part of the public debt.“ 

A Government corporation is a part of the 
Government. Mr. Seidman cited a Supreme 
Court decision on an RFC case, which said: 

“That the Congress chose to call it a 
corporation does not alter its character- 
istics so as to make it something other than 
that what is actually is, an agency selected 
by the Government to accomplish purely 
governmental purposes.” 

Senator GEORGE asked Mr. Burgess, who is 
in charge of the nranagement of the national 
debt: 

“You do not express any opinion as to the 
advisability of proceeding with this matter 
at this time in view of the general fiscal 
picture?” 

Mr. Burgess replied, “No, sir.” 


Theodore Roosevelt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1953 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to support the motion to designate the 
week of June 14, this year, as Theodore 
Roosevelt Week. I do this out of respect 
for this great American, so wise in judg- 
ment, so prompt in decision, so coura- 
geous in action. 

In these days when foreign affairs 
loom so large in the national picture, I 
find inspiration in the horsesense of 
Theodore Roosevelt's maxim, “Speak 
softly but carry a big stick.” He used 
to complain that people quoted only the 
second half of the maxim. To him 
“speaking softly” was as important as 
“the big stick.’ We must be courteous 
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to other nations, he insisted, friendly, 
just, and honest, but if we are not strong, 
all our sweet reasonableness will go for 
nothing. We have heard a good deal 
recently about “negotiating from 
strength.” Theodore Roosevelt was try- 
ing to make the country see, a half cen- 
tury ago, that there was no way really 
to negotiate at all, except from strength. 


New Jersey House of Assembly by Special 
Committee Investigates Camden-Phila- 
delphia Bridge Toll Increase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1953 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
issue that has been raised in the State 
of New Jersey with reference to an in- 
crease of tolls amounting to 25 percent, 
over the Camden-Philadelphia Bridge 
has continued to grow in importance. 

The latest, and one of the most impor- 
tant, indications of the widespread in- 
terest that has been aroused in the pas- 
sage by the New Jersey House of Assem- 
bly of a resolution setting up a special 
committee from the membership of the 
assembly to investigate the proposal of 
the Delaware River Port Authority to in- 
crease the tolls. 

This special committee has arranged 
to hold its first meeting today in the 
statehouse at Trenton. My official 
duties in Washington have prevented my 
attendance. However, I have sent to 
Hon. C. William Haines, chairman of the 
committee, a communication expressing 
my views in opposition to the proposed 
increase of tolls and submitting my rec- 
ommendations and suggestions as to the 
action that, in my opinion, should be 
taken by the, special committee in the 
interest of the public. My views so ex- 
pressed are as follows: 


JUNE 2, 1953. 
Hon. C. WILLIAM HAINES, 

Chairman, and Members of the Special 
Committee of the New Jersey House of 
Assembly to Investigate Proposed Toll 
Increases on Camden-Philadelphia 
Bridge. 

GENTLEMEN: I regret that official duties at 
Washington prevent my appearance before 
your committee today. With your permis- 
sion I submit for your consideration the fol- 
lowing views in opposition to the plan of the 
Delaware River Port Authority to increase 
the toll on the Camden-Philadelphia Bridge 
from the present rate of 20 cents to 25 cents, 
an increase of 25 percent. 

First, the proposed action of the port au- 
thority is contrary to the intent with which 
the present bridge was authorized and con- 
structed. 

It was my privilege as speaker of the New 
Jersey House of Assembly in 1918, to intro- 
duce and procure passage of the original leg- 
islation under which the Camden-Philadel- 
phia Bridge was built. At that time it was 
provided, intended and generally understood 
that the bridge would be free of afl tolls, ex- 
cept to cover operational and maintenance 
charges, within 25 years of its completion. 
That time has now expired. The present 
status of the financial affairs of the bridge 


is such that the toll could be materially re- 
duced at once, and within 2 years at the 
most be entirely eliminated except for oper- 
ational and maintenance charges. The lat- 
ter would be very small. Instead the toll is 
being increased by 25 percent. 

Second, an examination of the books and 
records of the port authority will show that 
there is no need for an increase in tolls at 
this time. 

As a legislative committee you have not 
only the right but, may I respectfully say, 
also the duty, to require the port authority 
to submit to you for examination all its 
books of accounts, records, and minutes of 
its transactions, that you as representatives 
of the people may render independent judg- 
ment as to whether an increase of tolls is 
necessary. 

Iam advised that witnesses will be present 
and present to you such facts and figures as 
have been possible to procure from private 
sources, or, that have been made available 
for publicity purposes by the port author- 
ity. This in the nature of things can only 
be partial, and the full picture can only be 
procurable by means of the unlimited juris- 
diction that you possess as a legislative 
committee, 

However, it is plain from the figures that 
will be presented to you, as above stated, that 
the present rate of revenues and the in- 
creased use of the bridge in the years im- 
mediately ahead justify, and, in the public 
interest, require a reduction instead of an 
increase in tolls. 

Third, it is the right and duty of the rep- 
resentatives of New Jersey to protest the in- 
crease of tolls. 

The port authority was created by the joint 
action of New Jersey and Pennsylvania. Al- 
though under Federal law the Secretary of 
the Army is given authority to determine 
whether the tolls on an interstate bridge, 
such as that between Camden and Philadel- 
phia, are reasonable and just, yet, this does 
not preclude the representatives of the re- 
spective States from protesting against any 
such increase, or, even proceeding to amend 
the compact between the States with respect 
to tolls to be charged, provided, the rate of 
toll is not unreasonable. Already, I am in- 
formed legislation has been introduced in the 
Pennsylvania legislature to provide that no 
toll shall be charged in excess of 20 cents. 

Now, as to the duty. It is my opinion, 
which I respectfully submit, that as govern- 
ing bodies, county and local, civic and trade 
organizations of every kind and character, 
labor organizations, industrial establish- 
ments, and, individuals numbered by thou- 
sands, have protested and asked for relief, 
it is the duty of representatives of the peo- 
ple in official positions to respond and 
render every possible assistance. This means 
a tremendous sum of money each year to be 
paid by the users of this bridge if the in- 
crease goes into effect. It can mean an 
average of approximately $1,500,000 per year. 
And, in 30 years, the term of the bonds, it 
would amount to over $45 million. And, it 
could be for 50 years. In the latter case the 
sum of $75 million would be the cost to the 
users of the bridge. Certainly these figures 
should make us stop, look, and listen before 
giving consent, and, in fact, cause a deter- 
mined protest to be registered and every- 
thing possible done to prevent it. 

Fourth, a careful examination should be 
made as to why $100 million in bonds are 
being issued to build a bridge that is to cost 
$90 million. 

This circumstance has caused inumerable 
inquiries. The reasons that have been ad- 
vanced so far are not convincing. If the 
real reason for the increased amount is to 
pay off some unpaid bonds on the present 
bridge, then, why issue bonds averaging 314 
to 3% percent to pay off bonds that are only 
drawing 1½ percent interest? If the bonds 
on the bridge are not due until 1966, then 
why issue bonds now to pay them off and at 
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an increased interest rate? This increased 
interest charge in itself will amount to sev- 
eral million dollars. Furthermore is it not 
true that there is enough cash in the sink- 
ing fund together with surplus revenues for 
the next 2 years that would be sufficient to 
pay off all the unpaid bonds without issuing 
new bonds in their place? This kind of 
financing is so fantastic that it would only 
be done by a body that is not subject to 
election by the votes of the people. 

Fifth, inquiry should be made as to why 
there was only one bid for the purchase of 
the bonds from the hundreds of bond and 
investment banking companies that have 
displayed interest in buying the bonds. 

The bonds are so desirable that they are 
already claiming a premium. Why not? 
Bonds drawing an average of approximately 
3% percent, advertised as free of Federal, 
State, and local taxation, that are payable 
out of the revenue of a bridge already show- 
ing through the years a surplus of revenues, 
it would be strange if they did not sell at a 
premium, 

But, the circumstance above all others that 
should have the incisive inquiry of a legisla- 
tive body relates to why there was only one 
bid for these desirable bonds. Why was there 
no competition? It was not because of lack 
of interest or desire of banking houses to 
have the bonds. Subsequent events have 
proved the contrary. It has been reported 
that there are 303 investment houses inter- 
ested in purchasing some of them, The ad- 
vertisement of the banking concerns 
through whom they can be purchased are a 
score and more in number. 

It is practices such as this that resemble 
in some respects the basic reasons that 
caused the United States through its At- 
torney General to file a civil suit against a 
great number of banking houses in an ac- 
tion filed in the District Court for the South- 
ern District of New York, a proceeding that 
from my latest advices, is still undeter- 
mined. 

Sixth, what should be done by this investi- 
gating committee? 

I respectfully submit, in my opinion, it 
should: 

(1) Have a complete investigation of the 
books, papers, and records of the port au- 
thority. 

(2) It should take steps in the public in- 
terest to protest to the Secretary of the 
Army against the proposed increase of tolls 
on the basis that any such increase is un- 
reasonable and unjust. 

(3) It should protest to the port authority 
against any such increase in tolls as has 
been proposed. 

(4) It should consider, in conjunction 
with the State of Pennsylvania, legislation 
that would prevent the port authority from 
taking arbitrary action in matters of this 
kind affecting the citizens of both States. 

(5) It should inquire into what prevented 
more representative and competitive bidding 
in the sale of the port authority bonds. 

Trusting that the above receives your con- 
sideration, I am 

Respectfully, 
CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 


United Nations Shelter for Communists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1953 
Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the Sec- 


retary General of the United Nations 
says that under article 10 of the Charter 
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of the United Nations all employees of 
that organization owe no allegiance to 
their native country, but only to the 
United Nations, which, he says, is ex- 
clusively international in character. 
That seems to be the meaning of that 
section of the United Nations Charter. 

If this provision is to be followed, a 
citizen of the United States who is em- 
ployed by the United Nations must swear 
allegiance to the United Nations, and 
thereby surrender any allegiance he 
might have for the United States. I was 
always under the impression that our 
representatives at the councils of the 
United Nations were there representing 
the United States, and therefore under 
allegiance to the United States. Ac- 
cording to the Secretary General this is 
not the case. Anyone who seeks em- 
ployment in the United Nations must 
swear allegiance to this international or- 
ganization and at the same time sur- 
render any allegiance to his own country. 

The former Secretary General did not 
see it that way, and he fired several em- 
ployees who were citizens of the United 
States, but who were disloyal to it. Sev- 
eral Communists were fired, but that is 
not apt to happen again under the new 
Secretary General’s interpretation of the 
Charter. 

Communists of the United States 
found a haven in the United Nations. 
They could unqualifiedly swear alle- 
giance to the United Nations as they 
knew it was a Communist organization. 
They were disloyal to the United States, 
and hence it was an easy step for them 
to join up with the United Nations. 
There they could work against the 
United States with impunity. 


The grand jury of New York located 
a lot of them, and the security subcom- 
mittee of the Senate unearthed a lot 
more. They did not admit they were 
Communists, but when asked, “Are you 
a Communist or have you ever been 
one?” they all—every one examined— 
replied, “I refuse to answer on the con- 
stitutional grounds that my answer 
might tend to incriminate me.” That 
just about closes the case, as it indicates 
that they were all Communists. If they 
are not, why would not they be proud to 
Say so? 

If the United Nations is not a Com- 
munist organization, how does it happen 
that employees of our Government, when 
discharged for disloyalty, immediately 
get on the payroll of the United Na- 
tions? If it is not a Communist organi- 
zation, why is article 10 of the charter 
in there? This article protects those 
with communistic beliefs. Did that ar- 
ticle get into the charter by mistake or 
accident? No, sir. It was inserted there 
by Molotov and Hiss with sinister pur- 

. Can our representatives to the 
United Nations and our employees of the 
United Nations remain loyal to the 
United States when they swear alle- 
giance to this international organiza- 
tion? 

The fact that the United Nations was 
heralded by its backers as a great 
world-peace organization was the thing 
that put it over on millions of unsus- 
pecting people. Many of the ministers 


in our churches swallowed this bait, 
hook, line, and sinker. They swallowed 
the doctrines of the Communists; and if 
they had stopped to think, they would 
not have done this. Communism is not 
only anticapitalistic, but anti-Christian; 
and here we find many of the ministers 
in our churches in this country follow- 
ing a doctrine in opposition to Chris- 
tianity. This doctrine has made great 
headway among church people. The 
head of the Church of England states 
openly that he is strong for the cause 
of communism. 

This dogma has also made great head- 
way among educators in our higher in- 
stitutions of learning. Recently a pro- 
fessor in one of our oldest and most im- 
portant universities stated that it is 
all right for a Communist to teach in our 
schools as long as he does not teach his 
communistic tenets. That seems pe- 
culiar; but a little investigation disclosed 
that this professor himself had been a 
Communist. This is not the only in- 
stance of this kind. These examples 
multiply as fast as the searchlight is 
turned on. 

Anyone in the United States can be 
a Communist if he wants to, because that 
is his privilege under the Constitution. 
But he should not be permitted to draw 
pay from our Government, or any sub- 
division thereof, when he believes in the 
destruction of our whole system of gov- 
ernment. Ought these men be allowed to 
instruct our young, and be paid for it? 

The cloak of respectability which now 
protects Communists in publie service is 
the United Nations. We fire them on 
Monday for disloyalty to the United 
States, and on Tuesday they get Vetter 
terms of employment in the United Na- 
tions. Now, under the meaning of ar- 
ticle 10 of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions, we are unable to fire them from 
that organization. The United Nations, 
therefore, becomes a place of incessant 
intrigue and protected conspiracy 
against the Government of the United 
States. 

For those who are opposed to the at- 
tempts of the United Nations to under- 
mine our Constitution and to make of 
the United States a subservient member 
of a world government, completely under 
the domination of a Communist-con- 
trolled majority, there is one ray of hope, 
which I believe has heretofore been over- 
looked. It is a provision of Public Law 
495 of the 82d Congress, An act making 
appropriations for the Departments of 
State, Justice, Commerce, and the Judi- 
ciary, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1953, and for other purposes.” Under 
title I—Department of State—of this act, 
section 112 provides as follows: 

None of the funds appropriated in this 
title shall be used (1) to pay the United 
States contribution to any international or- 
ganizatiorl which engages in the direct or 
indirect promotion of the principle or doc- 
trine of one world government or one world 
citizenship; (2) for the promotion, direct or 
indirect, of the principle or doctrine of one 
world government or one world citizenship. 


If this law were enforced, it would 
result in the deletion of all funds for the 
support of the United Nations and all its 
world-citizenship-promoting agencies, 
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Reorganization Plan No. 6 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1953 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial from the May 29 issue of the 
famous and influential midwestern daily, 
the Bloomington Pantagraph, of Bloom- 
ington, III. 

This editorial is particularly note- 
worthy in that it points up the grave im- 
plications of that portion of Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 6 which increases the power 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff Chairman. 
As the editorial explains, the transfer 
of such vast power and influence to one 
person—the JCS Chairman—is contrary 
to the traditionally sound policy of Con- 
gress. Congress has previously always 
been vigorously opposed to any proposal 
that would lead toward establishment of 
a German kind of supreme chief of staff 
in this country. 

The editorial is of further interest as 
it explains the key importance of House 
Joint Resolution 264, introduced by 
the Honorable CLARE HOFFMAN, chair- 
man of the House Government Opera- 
tions Committee. 


Fortunately, adoption of that Joint 
Resolution 264 will have the dual effect 
of eliminating the danger of Prussianism 
and yet at the same time permitting 
Congress to endorse the constructive pro- 
visions of Reorganization Plan No. 6. 

The editorial entitled “Is Rubber 
Stamp Era Returning?” follows: 


Representative CLARE HOFFMAN, of Michi- 
gan, who is strictly a “no deal” man in Con- 
gress, has stepped in where the House Armed 
Services Committee apparently preferred not 
to tread. He has introduced a joint resolu- 
tion in Congress to pull the more dangerous 
fangs of the military reorganization plan 
which becomes law June 30 unless Congress 
takes some positive action. 

The Hoffman resolution would curb the 
powers of the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff by deleting that section of the reor- 
ganization plan giving to the Chairman the 
right to hire and fire the Joint Staff. He 
also would delete the section which transfers 
the direction of the Joint Staf from the 
three service heads to the Chairman alone. 

Mr. HoFFMAN assumes the traditional con- 
gressional position on these matters. Re- 
peatedly Congress has refused to grant such 
military powers to one man. Specifically, 
Congress rejected such a proposal in 1949. 
It was the intent of Congress at that time, 
and so expressed in thousands of words, that 
the heads of the services—not the Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff—would make and 
execute the military plans subject to the 
jurisdiction of civilian authority. 

Now these same Members of Congress ap- 
pear to be willing to accept in silence another 
step toward the military dictatorship they 
formerly feared. Why is this? Are the dan- 
gers less today than they were then? We 
do not think so. True, better men have been 
named to the top military positions—men 
who would not be likely to abuse their 
powers. But this is a nation of laws. Per- 
sonnel changes. New and less scrupulous 
men may follow. 
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There have been indications that many 
Members of Congress oppose the dictatorial 
part of this plan, but that they feel they 
must either reject it all or accept it in full. 
To those timid souls Mr. HorrMan has offered 
an alternative. 

The position is not sound in the first place. 
Congress dealt with a reorganization plan in 
1949 when Chairman Vinson, of the House 
Armed Services Committee, held hearings 
and put through an amendment to the Na- 
tional Security Act which substituted for the 
President’s plan. + 

Let us not return tó the days of the New 
Deal rubber-stamp Congress. Let the Nation 
be spared an era when important committees 
like the House Armed Services Committee 
hold executive sessions to become indoctri- 
nated with the Pentagon plan for a power 
grab and don't even take the trouble to call 


opposing witnesses. Let us not turn over to 


anyone, including the President of the United 
States, the constitutional right and duty of 
Congress to provide for the national defense. 

Mr. HorrMan is fighting to prevent these 
things. We commend him for it, and we 
urge support of his cause by Congress and 
the American people. 


Policy on Trade With Czechoslovakia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1953 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
significant statement that I have received 
from Mr. E. G. Martin, Washington, 
D. C. Mr. Martin’s long experience in 
the tariff field makes his statement 
worthy of this attention: 

Policy ON TRADE WITH CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

(By E. G. Martin) 


Will Czechoslovakia’s pardon of Associated 
Press man Bill Oatis evoke an “all is for- 
given” from the United States? Will it 
cause this country once more to embrace 
Czechoslovakia as a most-favored nation in 
our commercial policy? Will we once more 
encourage imports from Czechoslovakia by 
ending present sanctions and restoring tariff 
reductions negotiated under the trade-agree- 
ments program? 

These and similar questions are getting 
more and more attention as a result of the 
announcement from Prague that President 
Eisenhower had expressed willingness to ne- 
gotiate the trade question if Oatis should 
be released. And the State Department’s 
denial of any deal on Oatis’ behalf will make 
many wonder if a major change in our policy 
is imminent. 

The average citizen who remembers that 
our present policy was put into force after 
the outrageous conviction of Oatis might 
well be forgiven if he answers the above 
questions with “sure” or “why not.” Ac- 
cordingly, it might be advisable to refresh 
our memories on how and when our pres- 
ent policy was established and to consider 
the deeper results of a change in policy. 

To begin with, our present policy was 
not established by the State Department. 
Rather, it was forced on a reluctant State 
Department by the Congress which saw how 
ridiculous it was to be giving trade favors 


to the Communist nations that were wag- 
ing not-so-cold war on us. And the Con- 
gress voted for this policy before Oatis was 
convicted. Indeed, the House of Repre- 
sentatives voted for it many weeks before 
Oatis was arrested. 

I do not suggest that the Oatis case was 
without effect on our trade policy. But it 
seems clear from the record that the Oatis 
case was not the reason for our policy; 
rather it was the incident which forced the 
State Department to stop dragging its feet 
against enforcement of the policy previously 
voted by Congress. 

It was on February 7, 1951, that the House 
of Representatives voted to withdraw future 
trade benefits from Czechoslovakia. On May 
21, 1951, the Senate voted to withdraw con- 
cessions previously negotiated as well. The 
President signed the bill on June 16, 1951. 
Oatis was convicted on the 4th of July. 

The law did not single out Czechoslovakia 
for special treatment. It directed that trade 
concessions be withdrawn from all Commu- 
nist countries “as soon as practicable.” 

On July 6, 1951, the State Department an- 
nounced steps to withdraw trade favors from 
Russia and most of the other Communist 
countries. There was no mention of Czecho- 
slovakia. The State Department answered 
inquiries about policy toward Czechoslovakia 
that the problem was “under consideration” 
(i. e., it’s somewhere in the files), but noth- 
ing more definite. 

It was quite plain that policy toward 
Czechoslovakia was being stalled because that 
country (along with the United States and 
some 2 dozen other countries) was a par- 
ty to the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade—GATT. This agreement was the key- 
stone of State’s economic policy, and our 
diplomats avoided, like sin, anything they 
thought might impair the agreement. They 
seemed to think there was a loophole in the 
law—the requirement that trade favors be 
withdrawn “as soon as practicable.” If they 
could stall on a finding of practicability, 
they could stall on withdrawing the favors— 
and thereby leave GATT intact. 

The furor arising from the conviction of 
Oatis knocked this wishful thinking into a 
cocked hat and less than a month later (on 
July 31) the State De ent announced 
it was moving to deny the favors to Czecho- 
slovakia. This required consent of the con- 
tracting parties of GATT, and the consent 
was granted. After a public notice that 
tariffs were to be increased on Czechoslovak- 
jan goods, the trade concessions were ac- 
tually withdrawn, effective November 1. 

It being clear that our national policy on 
trade with Czechoslovakia was established 
independently of the Oatis case (although 
its enforcement was influenced by that in- 
cident), there is not any basis for assum- 
ing that the release of Oatis should result 
in a change in that policy. The law still 
says that trade favors negotiated under the 
trade agreements program should be denied 
to Communist countries. Czechoslovakia 
surely remains Communist. It does not seem 
that the President has any discretion to re- 
grant those favors to Czechoslovakia as long 
as that country remains Communist. 

Whether the President should take other 
steps which are within his discretion—such 
as reestablishing facilities for certifying in- 
voices—is another question. For many 
classes of goods, the refusal to certify in- 
voices has probably been a more severe re- 
striction on trade than increased tariffs. 
Conversely, if our consuls resume certifica- 
tion, this would probably be a bigger boon 
to imports from Czechoslovakia than would 
restoration of reduced tariffs. 

It is to be hoped that in making its de- 
cision our Government will not be unduly 
swayed by arguments that relaxation of trade 
barriers might help our consumers or our 
exporters. These points are offset by the 
fact that practically all imports from Czecho- 
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slovakia have in the past been severely com- 
petitive with domestic goods. 

Rather, it seems to me, we should be 
more concerned with the question of how the 
decision will affect our strategic position. 
Any imports from Communist countries pro- 
vide foreign exchange to aid them in their 
cold war. This would be so even if we were 
to succeed (and the chances of success look 
dark) of embargoing exports of strategic 
goods from the free world to the Iron Cur- 
tain, because the exchange is useful in es- 
pionage, propaganda, and otherwise stirring 
up trouble for us. 

Recent testimony of State Department offi- 
cers before the permanent investigating sub- 
committee of the Senate is not very con- 
vineing that our policy toward the general 
problem of trade with the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries has done much firming even under 
the new administration. Let us hope that 
President Eisenhower takes a personal and 
direct interest in the strategic significance 
of any changes. 


Friend of Italy 


„ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1953 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor the contents of a 
letter which I am sure will be a notable 
impetus to the faith and understanding 
we all have in our fellow countrymen, 
This letter came to me from Arlington, 
Va., signed by Mr. Michael Sweeney, as 
his own personal commemoration of Me- 
morial Day and those Americans who 
have fallen in battle. His is a noble 
and grand gesture dedicated also to the 
people of the free world who carry on 
the fight to eradicate tyranny, oppres- 
sion, and enslavement by totalitarian 
governments. It is certainly stimulat- 
ing and gratifying to see one whose 
forefathers were not born in Italy to 
feel such a burning want to contribute 
to an organization helping to hold back 
the surge of Communist propaganda in 
that country. 

I submit the following letter: 


ARLINGTON, Va., Memorial Day. 
Congressman ALBERT W. CRETELLA, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. CONGRESSMAN: Since time is 
running out with reference to the current 
crisis in Italy, I am sending you the enclosed 
check for $10 in the hope that you may 
know of someone or some organization that 
could use it to pay for stationery, stamps, 
expenses, etc., to help overcome the com- 
munisti¢ propaganda in the coming elections. 

All true Americans hate and despise com- 
munism. I was born and raised in Water- 
bury, Conn., but my parents were from Ire- 
land and they had many grand Italian 
friends. They have long since passed on to 
their reward but in their memory on this 
Memorial Day, I would like to do some little 
good that they would be proud to do if they 
were still alive. 

Sincerely, 
MIKE SWEENEY, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1953 


f Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
stated to this House before that narcotics 
addiction amongst juveniles is epidemic 
in the southern California area. One of 
the principle reasons for the curse of this 
epidemic is the nearness of the Mexican 
border, where southern California youths 
can go for easy access to illegal narcotics 
in Mexican border towns. House Joint 
Resolution 240, recently introduced by 
me, would close the Mexican border to 
unescorted minors and thus cut off this 
avenue of supply. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I enclose the following news item from 
a recent issue of the Los Angeles Times, 
illustrating the southern California sit- 
uation. The residences of all offenders 
are either in my own city of Long Beach 
or in adjacent Los Angeles County com- 
‘munities. I ask my colleagues to note 
particularly that each of the suspected 
dope peddlers booked in this raid are 
under the age of 21: 

Five young men were jailed early yester- 
day on narcotics charges as district attorney’s 
investigators and a State narcotics agent 
closed in on operators of a ring they charged 
had been selling dope to teen-agers in the 
Compton area. 

Booked as suspected dope ‘peddlers are 
Clark Berton, 20, of 127 East 95th Street; 
Robert Villalobos, 19, of 11416 Laurel Avenue, 
South Whittier; Dave Tufto, 18, of 14806 
Horst Avenue, Norwalk, and Bill Robbins, 18, 
of 306 North Locust Avenue, Compton. 

A fifth youth, Kenney Akamatsu, 20, of 
302 Truman-Boyd Manor, Long Beach, was 
arrested for possession of marihuana., 


ANOTHER HUNTED 


Authorities are seeking another man, a 
suspected member of the ring, whom they 
said fied the scene as the officers closed in on 
the Compton drive-in restaurant which the 
group had been using for a headquarters. 

The arrests were made by State Narcotic 
Officer Roy Wells and District Attorney In- 
vestigators Bob Decious and Perry Grant, af- 
ter they had carried on a 3-week undercover 
investigation of the gang's operations. 

Posing as a procurer in order to ingratiate 
himself with the ring members, Wells had 
made several deals“ with the peddler sus- 
pects while Decious and Grant watched from 
hidden vantage spots, the officers reported. 


PURCHASES TOLD 


On May 7, Wells said, he bought marihuana 
from Robbins and made arrangements to 
purchase heroin, 

He said he later bought a quantity of 
heroin from Robbins and Berton and that 
on May 22 he purchased marihuana from 
Tufto and Villalobos. On May 27, he said, 
he bought some marihuana from the man 
who escaped at the time of the raid. 

The group, according to the officers, carried 
on a lively trade “between hamburgers and 
soft drinks” in marihuana and heroin, with 


teen-agers as the majority of their custom- 
ers. 


| 


POLICE LEND AID 


The lawmen said that Compton police co- 
operated actively in the investigation and 
arrests. 


Berton, the officers said, had been arrested 
more than a week ago on narcotics charges 
after a 19-year-old boy, Max May, of 8834 
Bandera Street, died following an injection 
of heroin at a “hop party.“ He was released 
they added, for lack of evidence, 


Television Channels for Educational 
Purposes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1953 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recor a statement which I have pre- 
pared on the subject of television chan- 
nels for educational purposes. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BUTLER OF MARYLAND 

In recent months, the subject of the es- 


tablishment of television channels for solely. 


educational purposes has received careful 
scrutiny, not only by the television broad- 
casting industry but also by the Congress and 
the general public. Proponents and op- 
ponents alike have stressed their viewpoints 
in this controversy. 

I therefore feel compelled to direct the 
attention of the Congress to the outstanding 
achievements in the field of education by the 
television broadcasting stations in my home 
city of Baltimore, Md. I refer specifically 
to stations WAAM-TV, WBAL-TV, and 
WMAR-TYV, and shall discuss the accomplish- 
ments of each, in the interest of impartiality, 
in alphabetical sequence. In my considered 
opinion, no single city in the country can 
claim a record which even approaches that 
of these Baltimore stations. 

Undoubtedly, the best known educational 
program in the country is the Johns Hopkins 
Science Review, which originates in the stu- 
dios of WAAM-TV and is transmitted na- 
tionally by the DuMont network. This show 
recently celebrated its fifth anniversary, and 
each year has received major honors. Just 
recently, the program was the recipient of 
the famous Peabody award for the most out- 
standing network educational program, and 
in 1952, Freedoms Foundation honored this 
program and station WAAM-TV for out- 
standing achievement in bringing about a 
better understanding of the American way 
of life.” 

Station WBAL-TV was an early advocate 
of education by television, and in 1948, ini- 
tiated a regular series of broadcasts for the 
elementary schools. To carry out this ob- 
jective, the station spent more than $15,000 
for the purchase of television sets for instal- 
lation in the elementary schools so that 
these programs might be viewed by the stu- 
dents. Station WBAL-TV is presently pro- 
graming three 15-minute periods per week 
for the elementary schools at a time selected 
by the Department of Education to coincide 
with the best listening convenience. 

For the past 2 years, Station WBAL-TV has 
conducted a series, one a week, in coopera- 
tion with the University of Maryland medi- 
cal school. To afford the best audience in 
the middle of the evening, this series of 
educational programs has been scheduled in 
preference to a network commercial program. 
In another prime evening period, the sta- 
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tion has set aside a half hour which is 
shared by the various educational institu- 
tions of Baltimore and Maryland. Such per- 
formances should refute the claim of many 
educators that commercial stations give only 
marginal time. 

These efforts on the part of Station WBAL 
TV have culminated in many recent awards, 
Among these are the top Variety magazine 
award for education by television in “ful- 
filling its obligation with maximum effec- 
tiveness in forcefully demonstrating how a 
commercial operation can resolve a city- 
wide educational crisis with stunning re- 
sults”; first-place award from the Ohio State 
Institute for Education by Radio and Tele- 
vision; and an award from the Academy of 
Radio and Television Acts and Sciences, 

Station WMAR-TV has likewise given 
much time for educational purposes. Many 
of these highly effective programs have been 
conducted in collaboration with educational 
institutions. To my mind, its Family Doc- 
tor series, which has been on the air for a 
long time, is one of the most instructive 
programs for adult listening carried in Bal- 
timore. It has always enjoyed high program 
popularity. 

Worthy of special mention is the program 
titled “Your Child in School,” sponsored by 
Station WMAR-TV with the cooperation of 
the city and adjacent county school authori- 
tics. This series comprises visits to school 
classrooms with remote TV cameras. Also, 
a series of telecasts devoted to the training 
and rehabilitation of physically handicapped 
persons are especially significant. 

As in the case of the others, Station 
WMAR-TV has been accorded high honors 
for its work in the field of educational tele- 
vision. These include the Alfred P. Sloan 
award for an educational series devoted to 
highway safety; Variety magazine show- 
management award for “responsibility to the 
community”; honorable mention, Ohio State 
Institute for Education by Radio and Tele- 
vision for its Family Doctor programs, and a 
citation from the Maryland State Board of 
Education. 

Fully cognizant of the importance of edu- 
cational programs, the three Baltimore tele- 
vision stations have developed a degree of 
cooperation which is indeed unique in pri- 
vate industry. There is an extensive ex- 
change of collective and individual think- 
ing on this subject, which has resulted in 
the optimum of program diversification and 
balance. Each station has consistently of- 
fered more time for educational purposes 
than the school system, to this point, have 
been able to utilize. This television time 
continues to be available. 

In January of 1953, when a serious strike 
of municipal employees closed the Baltimore 
schools for a period of 2 weeks, Stations 
WAAM-TV, WBAL-TV, and WMAR-TV all 
provided several hours per day so that class- 
room work could proceed with a minimum 
of interruption. This joint effort received 
great national acclaim and is cited as the 
best example to date of the cooperation be- 
tween educational systems and commercial 
television stations. 

I have never opposed the establishment 
of television channels for educational pro- 
grams. However, I do believe that the build- 
ing and operation of such stations could 
constitute an unnecessary drain on public 
funds. On the other hand, it is my feeling 
that private philanthropies or private capital 
should be provided the opportunity to foster 
such stations, as in Chicago. In the assign- 
ment of educational channels, it also seems 
to me that great care and judgment should 
be exercised and that educational licenses 
should not be granted, in any area, where a 
commercial monopoly would be prolonged or 
maintained. 
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Comments on Proposed Immunity 
Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1953 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor the com- 
ments on the proposed immunity legis- 
lation, Senate bill 16, which I have re- 
ceived from William D. Mitchell, Attor- 
ney General of the United States in the 
Hoover administration; Laird Bell, se- 
nior member of the Chicago law firm of 
Bell, Boyd, Marshall & Lloyd; and Lind- 
say Rogers, professor of public law at 
Columbia University. 

These comments are in response to my 
invitation to a number of leading attor- 
neys and experts on constitutional law 
to examine the proposed legislation 
which was reported to the Senate with- 
out public hearings. Other comments 
which I have received were printed in 
the Recorp of May 18, May 25, and 
May 27. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MITCHELL, CAPRON, MARSH, 
ANGULO & COONEY, 
New York, N. Y., May 28, 1953. 
Hon. HARLEY M. KILGORE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I have received your letter 
of May 6, with enclosures relating to S. 16, a 
bill to amend the immunity provision re- 
lating to testimony given by witnesses before 
either House of Congress or their committees, 
and in respect of which you ask my views. 

I confess I was surprised to learn that the 
present statute purporting to grant immu- 
nity to witnesses before congressional com- 
mittees does not go far enough to form a 
basis for compelling a witness to give tes- 
timony he might refuse to give under the 
fifth amendment to the Constitution. Many 
years ago the Supreme Court of the United 
States held that immunity, to be adequate, 
must not only provide that the evidence shall 
not be used against the witness in a criminal 
prosecution, but also provide complete im- 
munity from prosecution for or on account 
of any matter concerning which he testifies. 
The present statute relating to testimony of 
witnesses before any committee of either 
House merely provides that the evidence 
given by a witness shall not be used against 
him in a criminal prosecution. Why, in view 
of the decision of the Supreme Court, that 
immunity statute has been left all these 
years in its present form is hard to under- 
stand. The bill S. 16 would cure this defect 
in the present statute by providing that the 
witness shall not be subjected to prosecu- 
tion on account of any matter concerning 
which he is compelled to testify after claim- 
ing the privilege of the fifth amendment. So 
far as this aspect of the bill is concerned, it 
seems to be quite proper. 

In another respect, however, the bill is 
open to criticism, in that it gives a congres- 
sional committee power to grant immunity 
without even any consultation with the At- 
torney General. It might happen that after 
the Attorney General has made a complete 
investigation and decided to prosecute a 
case, and fully prepared the evidence, a con- 


gressional committee might grant immunity 
without even kno what the Attorney 
General had done or proposed todo. At the 
very least the suggestion of Senator KE- 
vauvxx, to require consultation with the At- 
torney General, should be adopted. 

My own view is that Congress should go 
further and provide that immunity should 
not be granted by a committee without the 
approval of the Attorney General. If you 
have an Attorney General of good quality— 
as I think you now have—I should not expect 
him to withhold his approval without good 
cause. 

In his letter of March 27, 1953, to Senator 
LANGER the then Deputy Attorney General 
William P. Rogers, said: 

“The Attorney General is the chief legal 
Officer of the Government of the United 
States. As such, it is his responsibility vig- 
orously and effectively to prosecute persons 
who offend the criminal laws of the United 
States. Not only must this responsibility be 
coupled with an authority adequate to per- 
mit its discharge, but in addition it would 
seem inadvisable for others to be cloaked 
with an authority capable of preventing the 
Attorney General from fully performing his 
duty.” 

That statement impresses me as sound. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM D. MITCHELL, 


BELL, BOYD, MARSHALL & LLOYD, 
Chicago, Ill., May 28, 1953. 
Hon. HARLEY M. KILGORE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Sm: Thank you for your letter of 
May 21. 

May I suggest that the proposed bill to 
amend the immunity provision would be 
more palatable to that portion of the public 
which is disturbed by the present course of 
legislative investigations if at the same time 
the Senate and House were to adopt some 
rules protecting witnesses? I refer of course 
to such matters as the right to counsel, the 
right to be informed in advance of the 
charges, the right of cross-examination, etc. 

Very truly yours, 
Lamp BELL, 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
New York City, May 25, 1953. 

DEAR SENATOR KILGORE: I have been in 
the West and hence have had to delay a reply 
to your letter of May 7. 

S. 16, in the form in which you sent it to 
me, seems to me extremely dangerous. Nor 
do I think Senator Kerauver’s amendment 
goes far enough. I would require the per- 
mission of the Attorney General before a 
committee could give an immunity bath. 

I am strengthened in this view by the pro- 
vision of the bill which requires that the 
affirmative vote of at least one of the minor- 
ity members of the committee is ncessary 
to grant a person immunity. This directs 
attention to a question which I have sev- 
eral times discussed: viz, the lack of public 
and congressional confidence in the pro- 
ceedings and findings of congressional com- 
mittees that endeavor to peer into the dark 
corners. Moreover, there is the question of 
efficiency. I do not think that Representa- 
tives or Senators, heavily burdened by de- 
mands from their constituents and by their 
legislative duties, can devote enough time to 
congressional investigations to make it cer- 
tain that they are efficiently conducted. 

But the inquisitorial power of Congress is 
one that must be preserved even though 
there are justifiable complaints of abuses. 
I, for some time, have held the view that if 
an investigation is necessary Congress should 
hand it over to an outside agency—like the 
Moreland Commissionership in New York or 
a tribunal of inquiry, as in Great Britain. 
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I made these proposals in three articles 
in the New York Herald Tribune, “When 
Congress Fumbles for Facts,” March 29, 30, 
31, 1950, and Senator Ives had them reprinted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD (April 11 and 
12, 1950). I made the same argument in an 
article for the University of Chicago Law 
Review: “The Problem and Its Solution:“ 
The Review's spring issue of 1951 was a sym- 
posium on congressional investigations. I 
enclose a copy of this last-mentioned arti- 
cle. With high regards, I am 


Yours faithfully, 
LINDSAY ROGERS. 


The Sound Dollar: Mr. Eisenhower’s 
Goal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1953 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “The Sound Dollar: Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s Goal,” published in the Salt 
Lake Tribune of May 28, 1953. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE SOUND DOLLAR: Mr. EISENHOWER’S GOAL 


The American people, if plans of the Eisen- 
hower administration work out, will live un- 
der a system of sound money. During last 
fall's campaign, the President talked fre- 
quently of the need for a sound dollar and 
he and his fiscal advisers seem determined 
to see that the country gets one. 

Mr. Eisenhower doesn't envision a dollar 
freely redeemable for gold—which was the 
idea in the McKinley era—but rather a dol- 
lar redeemable in more or less the same 
quantity of goods whenever the holder de- 
cides to part with it. This means that the 
inflation will be halted. It need not mean 
that deflation is in prospect, as some ap- 
prehensive critics have intimated. 

Both the New and Fair Deals were 
of monetary control. Mr. Roosevelt tried it 
once—in 1937 when commodity prices were 
climbing—but in putting on the brakes the 
administration succeeded only in demolish- 
ing an infant boom. After that Mr. Roose- 
velt and his successor left monetary controls 
alone, 

The magazine Business Week says that 
“The theory of monetary control is one of 
the neatest and most intellectually satisfy- 
ing branches of economics. The practice 
over the past 100 years has been one disap- 
pointment after another. * But Eisen- 
hower’s experts are convinced that they have 
learned enough from discouraging his- 
tory * * * to handle the ax without cutting 
their feet off.” 

Two years ago the Treasury and the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board reached an agreement 
under which the Reserve would wind up its 
program of supporting Government bonds. 
During World War II the Reserve banks put 
a floor under Government securities by a 
willingness to take any that couldn’t find 
buyers at par. After the war the policy 
came under attack on the ground that it 
was contributing to inflationary pressures 
and that the time had come for the Reserve 
Board to apply the brakes. But the Truman 
administration insisted on continuing the 
support policy and it was not until after the 
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Korean war began that the Reserve, through 
the Open Market Committee, stopped peg- 
ging the Government market. 

The record of the 2 years since the agree- 
ment is said to be one of the main reasons 
why the Eisenhower administration believes 
monetary controls can be used to head off 
any future inflation. 

The Treasury, under Secretary George M. 
Humphrey, has already adopted new prin- 
ciples in its financing program. Last month 
the Treasury sold a billion dollars’ worth of 
30-year bonds paying 314 percent, the high- 
est rate offered in 19 years. 

W. Randolph Burgess, deputy to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, recently explained 
that the first rule of Treasury policy is “that 
the Federal Reserve System shall be free to 
exercise its policy without interference,” and 
that the second rule is that more Govern- 
ment securities must be sold to nonbank in- 
vestors.” In other words, the administra- 
tion wants tighter money. 

Some effects are already apparent. In- 
terest rates on commercial loans have gone 
up and business builders are faced with 
either paying more for the hire of the money, 
delaying some construction projects, or 
stretching out the financing. The Wall 
Street Journal reports instances from all 
parts of the country. Rates have also risen 
on some types of home loans. 
There have been grumbling and expres- 
sions of alarm. Business Week says, The 
great limitation on credit management is 
that it is a good deal easier to halt an infla- 
tion than it is to check a deflation once 
started * * Events in the money market 
seem to be saying pretty plainly that the 
Federal Reserve is overdoing the tight money 
business.” 

The administration is undoubtedly getting 
much such advice, a lot of it not so calmly 
given, and we are certain that the advice 
will be carefully considered. Monetary con- 
trol is tricky business, but the idea of a 
sound dollar is so attractive that the con- 
. trols should be tried, under the proper safe- 
guards, of course. 


Matter-of-Fact Talks With Foreigners 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1953 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have published in 
the Appendix of the Recor a very timely 
article written by the distinguished col- 
umnists Joseph and Stewart Alsop, en- 
titled “Matter-of-Fact Talks With For- 
eigners,” published in the New York 
Herald Tribune of June ist. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MATTER OF FACT 
(By Joseph and Stewart Alsop) 

MATTER-OF-FACT TALKS WITH FOREIGNERS 

WasHINGTON.—Probably the best way to 
begin this report is to explain who the July 
20 Germans are. In brief, they are the sur- 
vivors of the group of German staff officers 
and other still-independent-minded patriots 
who shared in the plot to kill Adolf Hitler 
on July 20, 1944. 

Most of the men of July 20 were executed 
in the last great blood purge, after Colonel 
von Stauffenberg’s briefcase-bomb failed to 
achieve its purpose. Those who live on are 


among the very few Germans who never for 
a moment lost their power to look the world 
in the eye as freemen, without groveling, 
or whining, or bombast. 

One of these men of July 20, who is a 
friend of these reporters, came to Washing- 
ton the other day. He is a violent and 
intense man, passionately German, passion- 
ately antitotalitarian, passionately European 
too. He still bears the harsh marks of the 
wounds he suffered on the Russian front; 
yet his constant pain seems to mean nothing 
to him. Building a free German future has 
been almost his only preoccupation since the 
war ended. 

Respected in Bonn 

In this task, he has lost himself and for- 
gotten his own losses; and because of this 
curious quality of dedication, he commands 
a very special respect in the small and some- 
what ingrowing political community of the 
West German capital of Bonn. 

Being magnificently impatient of the 
progress that always seems to him too slow, 
he is a ruthless critic of Germany. Yet he 
has never fallen into the common European 
habit of blaming his country’s postwar ills 
on the unwisdom of Americans. It was all 
the more surprising, then, to find him sud- 
denly preoccupied with American rather 
than German problems. 

“What has happened in this country?” he 
burst out, almost before greetings had been 
exchanged. “Have you gone mad?” 

Why did he ask such an extraordinary 
question was the only possible reply. Thus 
checked, he explained himself in a calm tone 
that only made his words more mordant, 

Germans like himself, he said, had inevi- 
tably experienced mixed emotions when “you 
Americans set out to teach democracy to the 
German people.” There was the humilia- 
tion of being instructed. There was also the 
occasional vulgarity and silliness of the 
teaching, “for you cannot sell a love of 
freedom.” Yet for his part, he admitted, 
the experience was valuable and even 
inspiring. 

“You did foolish things, but you did good 
things too,” he said. “And one felt, at least, 
that these Americans, preaching freedom and 
democracy to us, truly and deeply believed 
what they preached. For them, one was 
sure, there would never come the knock 
on the door, the unjust accusation, the life 
of the inquisitor state.” 

But now, he accusingly asked, what has 
been happening in Bonn? In the American 
community there, the inquisitor state is 
hard at work. The secret police, whose evils 
were once the highest theme of the de- 
nazifiers, now haunt the American Govern- 
ment’s official representatives. Agents of the 
American Government ask the German serv- 
ants of American officials to spy upon their 
masters. Germans as well as Americans are 
called for interrogation—are even bullied 
and threatened—to secure evidence that 
America’s representatives in Germany are 
men unworthy of their trust. 

“What do you suppose we Germans think,” 
he inquired, with quiet irony, “when we see 
and hear these things? How are we to feel 
when the denazifiers nazify themselves be- 
fore our eyes? It is a small city, Bonn, and 
everything that is done is known. The 
cook says in the market that the new Amer- 
ican Gestapo has asked her to tell lies about 
her master and mistress, or it gets about 
some other way. We Germans know.” 

It did not help much to explain that these 
were the manifestations of the State De- 
partment's security program, directed by 
authorized security officers. The Germans, 
the answer came back, had heard this sort 
of explanation before. And what had been 
the results of this new American security 
program? 

Charles Thayer, the first American diplo- 
mat in Bonn, who came when the new gov- 
ernment was struggling to establish itself, 


* 
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and soon acquired such influence that he 
was a not inconsiderable figure in German 
politics in his own right, had been rail- 
roaded into resigning. So had Theodore 
Kaghan, the best and wisest information 
officer the Americans ever sent to Germany. 
And John Davies, who had so completely 
won the confidence of Chancellor Adenauer's 
staff, had been exiled to Peru. 


Drove out three best men j 


“Remember,” he burst out, “we Germans 
in the Bundestag and in the ministries and 
in the press do not grow intimate with your 
Clays and McCloys and Conants. They are 
too busy. But we know the Thayers and the 
Kaghans and the Davieses; and we know 
you have driven out your best three men. 
What are we to think of that?” 

There was no answer to that particular 
question. There was no answer, either, to 
the horrified inquiry of a foreign representa- 
tive here in Washington, who was called upon 
by the local gumshoes, and subjected to 
sharp questioning about the loyalty and se- 
curity of the head of the American delega- 
tion to the United Nations, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr. And John McCloy has no an- 
swer, either, to the many troubled Germans 
who are now writing him, to ask whether 
America has forgotten what freedom means. 
But it is time that such questions should 
be answered and by deeds, not words, 


An Unsound Fiscal Instrument 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1953 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following article 
by Thomas N. Tarleau, from Tax Review 
for May 1953: 


AN UNSOUND FISCAL INsTRUMENT—EXCESS- 
Prorits Tax PENALIZES BRAINS, ENERGY, 
AND ENTERPRISE 


(By Thomas Tarleau) 


Under section 438 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code, the present excess-profits tax will 
go out of existence, unless Congress does 
something about it, on June 30. Thus cor- 
porations whose year begins after June 30 
will not be subject any longer—unless some- 
thing is done about it—to an excess-profits 
tax. 


Obviously at a time of tremendous Gov- 
ernment expenditures and great need for 
revenue—with a great and well-founded de- 
mand for a balanced Federal budget—a 
powerful case has to be made for the dis- 
continuance of the tax, which, although it 
is not—and this should be emphasized— 
an extraordinary moneymaker, nevertheless, 
raises about $2 billion a year. Can such a 
case be made? 

This is our third try at an excess profits 
tax. We had one in World War I, we had 
another in World War II, and the 1950 Reve- 
nue Act gave us this latest version. 

It can be said with accuracy that those 
who have had to deal with this tax as ad- 
ministrators—with all three of these taxes— 
have felt that these taxes are unsound and 
have urged their repeal as soon as opportu- 
nity was afforded. 

For example, as far back as 1919, the late 
Carter Glass, who was then Secretary of the 
Treasury, urged the repeal of the World 
War I excess-profits-tax law. In enumerat- 
ing the defects of that law, he stated: 
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“It encourages wasteful expenditures, puts 
@ premium on overcapitalization, with a 
penalty on brains, energy, and enterprise. 
It discourages new ventures and confirms old 
ventures in their monopolies.” 

But Congress and the public apparently 
had a short memory. When World War II 
came, very little attention was paid to the 
warning of those who had had to deal with 
the tax in World War I. However, after the 
emergency had expired, Secretary Vinson, in 
urging the discontinuance of the excess- 
profits-tax law that we had in World War II. 
stated: x 

“I consider the excess-profits tax to be a 
particularly important obstacle to business 
expansion, and I suggest its outright repeal, 
effective January 1, 1946, instead of its reten- 
tion until January 1, 1947, as provided in the 
House bill.” 

Secretary Vinson went on to say why he 
thought the tax was bad. He said: 

“The excess-profits tax has been an erratic 
and, in many instances, an inequitable tax. 
The difficulty is that calling profits excessive 
does not make them excessive, calling profits 
normal does not make them normal. Nor- 
mal profits and excessive profits look alike; 
there is no chemical reagent to distinguish 
them. The excess-profits tax, to be sure, has 
a formula—a very complicated formula in 
its entirety—for distinguishing normal and 
excessive profits, but that formula is seri- 
ously defective.” 


TAX CAN'T BE JUSTIFIED 


It is interesting to compare these reactions 
of Secretary Glass and Secretary Vinson with 
those of Secretary Snyder, who had to ad- 
minister the present excess-profits-tax law. 
In a press conference which he held in 
Atlantic City last September 29, he safd the 
excess-profits tax is “the most difficult tax to 
administer that has.ever been conceived,” 
and he added: 

“It is almost impossible to make it equita- 
ble. To find the proper base period for all 
types of industry is an almost insuperable 
task.” 

Here we have 3 Secretaries of the Treas- 
ury, at 3 different periods, considering these 
8 versions of a so-called excess-profits-tax 
law. And one of the most astounding things 
about the excess-profits tax is that, with such 
unanimous condemnation of it by the ad- 
ministrators (who are best able to judge of 
its effectiveness as a tax instrument), there 
should be any defenders of the tax at all. 
Nevertheless, it seems that the excess- 
profits tax, generally speaking, is not widely 
unpopular. 

Of course, it has a tremendous semantic 
advantage. By that, I mean that it has a 
good name. If the excess-profits tax were 
not called an excess-profits tax but were 
called a boogey-boogey tax, there would be no 
question that the boogey-boogey tax would 
be off the statute books. 


However, the name “excess profits” im- 


mediately has some moral and ethical impli- 
cations, To the average person, it means 
that the tax must be good because it is a tax 
on what are called excess profits. “I don't 
have excess profits. My profits are good 
profits. It’s the other fellow's profits that 
are excessive.” Consequently, the tax starts 
off on the right foot. 

We believe, generally speaking, in the 
American system of income taxation (and the 
excess-profits tax is considered to be a tax 
on income): that the greater a person’s in- 
come is, the greater tax he should pay in a 
progressive tax scale. With respect to the 
corporate tax, those who do not believe in 
progressive corporate taxation at least believe 
in proportional corporate taxation; that is, 
that if one corporation has twice the amount 
of income that another corporation has, then 
the first corporation should pay twice the 
amount of tax that the second corporation 
pays. ‘ 
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It is very hard to justify the excess- profits 
tax on this theory because, when one exam- 
ines the excess-profits tax, one realizes that 
it is not a tax on income but a tax on the 
failure to make income. Corporations that 
have had a poor base period and are fairly 
prosperous now are taxed more heavily than 
corporations that have been prosperous both 
in the base period and at the present time. 
A corporation which, over a span of years, 
from 1946 to date, has made less income than 
a corporation now similarly circumstanced 
has to pay more tax than its fortunate neigh- 
bor, 

If the excess-profits tax were called a tax 
on unfortunate base period experience, ob- 
viously it would have a great deal less ap- 
peal. Nevertheless, that is precisely what 
that tax is. 

It is because of the fact that the excess- 
profits tax works on the unsound principle 
that it can tax the profits arising out of war 
or arising out of an emergency that it is basi- 
cally irrational, because it rests on the arbi- 
trary assumption that all increases in net 
income during the current year over the in- 
come of a prewar period are war profits or 
emergency profits. 

Of course, to make that assumption is to 
ignore the fact that profits earned in the 
years before the war may or may not have 
been normal, that the corporations may or 
may not have been highly prosperous, that 
the corporations’ increased earnings after the 
normal period and during the war period or 
the emergency period may be due to growth, 
good management, or the overcoming of dif- 
ficulties that existed during the base period. 


RELIEF PROVISIONS UNSATISFACTORY 


This is perfectly apparent to anyone who 
deals with the excess-profits tax law. Con- 
sequently, when Congress had to consider 
this third version of the tax, something 
had to be done to give relief against some 
of the more serious inequities which were 
bound to come to the attention of Con- 
gress, particularly after the experience with 
the tax in World War II. 

In order to do away with some of the most 
obvious inequities in the use of an arbitrary 
base period Congress was forced to include 
a considerable number of relief provision: 
in the excess-profits tax law. s 

As a matter of fact, the excess-profits tax 
has two basic credits: it has an invested 
capital credit, which is to protect against 
too harsh an imposition of excess-profits 
taxes, and it also has the basic credit, of 
course, which is the one on base-period expe- 
rience. 

However, on analysis of how those two 
credits work, one finds that there are sev- 
eral ways of computing the excess-profits 
tax credit based on income and there are 
a good many ways of computing the excess- 
profits tax based on invested capital. When 
one says that there are only two credits, 
that is true in basic theory, but in actual 
application there are a great many credits— 
all this for the purpose of preventing the 
too harsh imposition of an excess- profits 
tax which basically is irrational. 

The most important relief provisions are 
the so-called general relief provisions con- 
tained in section 442 et seq. of the Internal 
Revenue Code. All that need be said about 
the general relief provisions is that they 
are supposed to be automatic, as agairst 
the discretionary relief provisions contained 
in the previous excess-profits tax law. But, 
as a matter of fact, a close examination 
of the present relief provisions shows that 
in a great many instances they are not 
automatic, and that the relief provisions 
are irrational, sporadic and generally unsat- 
isfactory. Briefly, this is why that is so: 

The purpose of the relief provisions is to 
give a new credit to corporations in the 
event that the base period is an inadequate 
credit because of the happening of a num- 
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ber of specific abnormalities In the base pe- 
riod. The way that new credit is determined 
is to give the taxpayer a new credit based 
on a rate of return on the capital that he 
employed during the base period which is 
equivalent to what the corporation’s indus- 
try earned during the base period. 


EFFICIENT ARE PENALIZED 


The first step, if a corporation requires re- 
lief, is obviously to determine what indus- 
try itis in. You can see the tremendous job 
that it is to determine an industry classifi- 
eation for every corporation that seeks re- 
lief. However, not only is it a very difficult 
job to find a business classification for every 
American corporation that seeks relief, but, 
under the statute, you are hamstrung at the 
very start; the statute doesn’t permit you 
actually to find the business of a corpora- 
tion that seeks relief, because it states that 
every corporation must be placed within one 
of 64 major industry groups. Bear in mind 
that these 64 major industry groups are a 
consolidation of 397 groups, and that those 
397 groups actually embrace more than 1,000 
industries. In order to get relief you must 
place yourself within one of the 64 major 
industry groups. 

The result of this requirement is an arbi- 
trary classification in a great many instances, 
and the use of data which have little rele- 
vance to the taxpayer's actual business, In 
addition, of course, corporations may be en- 
gaged in a great many businesses—and how 
to handle that problem is an extremely com- 
plex and difficult question. 

But the most striking thing is the nature 
of the relief that is given. The relief that 
is given—assuming you can find yourself 
comfortably in one of these 64 groups—is not 
what you would have earned during the base 
period, but the average rate of return on 
capital of your industry. The result is that 
corporations that are efficient, that are above 
the average, can get relief measured only by 
the average—and corporations that are not 
efficient, that are not up to the average, get 
relief measured by the average. In other 
words, the excess profits tax relief provi- 
sions are a penalty on efficiency of operation, 
on success in running corporations 

The result is most extraordinary in the 
actual application of relief provisions. The 
following instance illustrates the irrational 
character of the relief provisions. This was 
the case of a corporation that is in the paper 
business and that consequently found itself 
in one of the 64 major industrial groups— 
a group concerned with paper. No one has 
to be told that paper embraces a great many 
things. 

This particular corporation had had a flood 
during 2 months of the base period. The 
flood had occurred in December and Janu- 
ary. Because of the fact that that flood oc- 
curred during 2 months of the base period 
which affected 2 years of the base period, 
and that it caused a loss in revenue to the 
corporation of some $360,000, the corporation 
applied for relief and sought relief under the 
provisions of the statute. 

A determination was made of the amount 
of relief to which that corporation is en- 
titled under the statute. Because of the 
fact that it found itself in an industry with 
a wide spread of activities, and because of 
the fact that it found itself in an industry in 
which the base period rate of return on capi- 
tal had no particular relationship to its own 


rate of return on capital, it turned out that 


the decrease in income of $360,000 due to 
the flood resulted in an increase in credit of 
over $2 million. 

Of course, this was not done deliberately, 
but the whole excess profits tax law works 
in this unfortunate and irrational way. The 
effect of trying to give relief in every case 
in which Congress feels that the tax works 
unfairly or inequitably—and it does in so 
many instances—has been to make the tax 
one of the most complicated that has ever 
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been put on the books. The difficulty and 
the complexity of the excess profits tax are 
far out of proportion to the amount of rev- 
enue that we get from it. 

The final reason that I should like to urge 
on the Congress for its consideration is that 
the excess-profits tax cannot be a static tax. 
Its basic principle is that earnings during a 
so-called normal period can be compared 
with earnings of the taxable year and, to the 
extent that the earnings of the taxable year 
are in excess of the earnings during the so- 
called normal period, a heavy tax should be 
imposed, But even assuming that a period 
is normal at one time to use as a comparison 
against the current year’s income, the nor- 
mal character is lost as time passes. 

We are now comparing earnings in 1953 
with earnings for the period from 1946-1949. 
Obviously, we could not compare 1980 earn- 
ings with earnings for the period from 1946 
through 1949, Through the passage of time, 
the base period becomes antiquated; it be- 
comes an inadequate instrument, by any- 
body’s standards, to use to measure excess 
profits tax. 

Consequently, even if Congress decides to 
retain the excess-profits tax, a great many 
revisions will obviously have to be made in 
order to do any measure of justice at all, 
and one of the most important ones will 
have to deal with this question of the an- 
tiquity of the base period. 

In other words, we have a tax that needs 
constant changing. We have a tax that 
is irrational. We have a tax that 
doesn’t measure income, but measures fail- 
ure to earn income. We have a tax which 
doesn’t raise very much money. (It raises 
about $2 billion out of gross receipts by the 
Federal Government in the neighborhood of 
$70 billion, so that it raises only slightly in 
excess of 3 percent of the total amount of 
our revenues.) And, finally, we have a tax 
which the Government itself—or those who 
administer the tax—admits is difficult, cum- 
bersome, unfair, and inequitable. 

It seems to me that the only persons who 
need to be convinced that the excess-profits 
tax should be allowed to die on June 30 are 
those who are deceived by its name, who ap- 
parently do not themselves bear the burden 
of the tax, and who do not realize that the 
excess-profits tax is an unsound tax qua tax, 
and an unsound fiscal instrument. 


Payment of Balances Due Servicemen at 
Discharge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1953 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, the armed 
services have been deliberately with- 
holding information from discharged 
GI's as to any balance of money that is 
due them for their service in the Armed 
Forces. 

When this procedure was recently 
brought to my attention I was certain 

that the information I had received was 
erroneous, Since then I have made a 
careful investigation of the facts. I was 
already aware that the Government had 
made many errors in the payment of 
allotments to the dependents of service- 
men, and I was also aware of the fact 
that the Government was very active and 
efficient in collecting from discharged 
GT's any overpayment to them or to their 
dependents, even though the Govern- 


ment was entirely at fault in making 
the overpayment. I am in no way crit- 
ical of the Government’s collecting any 
money due it, but it is unbelievable to 
me that our Government would deliber- 
ately keep from the ex-GI the fact 
that he had money due him for his mili- 
tary service. 

In the course of my investigation, I 
wrote to the Secretary of Defense on 
February 18 asking him what steps are 
taken if, as the result of the final audit 
of the pay account of a member of the 
Armed Forces, such audit reveals that 
there is money due the ex-serviceman. 
I also asked what steps are taken if, on 
the other hand, the ex-serviceman owes 
the Government. 

Paragraph 3 of the answer to my letter 
states in part: 

No action is taken to notify an individual 
who has been discharged or released from 
active duty of any amounts due him. 


Paragraph 5 of. the letter further 
states in part: 

When it is determined that indebtedness 
exists in the case of an individual who has 
been discharged or released from active duty, 
a request for payment is forwarded to the 
individual at his home address. If a reply 
is not received within a reasonable time a 
second request is dispatched by registered 
mail. In this request the individual will 
be advised that the item will be turned over 
to the General Accounting Office of the 
United States for collection action 30 days 
from the date of the second letter if a rea- 
sonable schedule of payments is not outlined 
and followed. 


Mr. Speaker, I am not attempting to 
blame the armed services or any particu- 
lar person or administration for this 
most unusual situation. Apparently it 
is the belief of the Defense Department 
officials, and they so state, that they are 
required by law to withhold from the 
ex-serviceman information regarding 
money that is due him. If that is the 
law, then it should be changed; and I 
have today introduced a bill in the House 
to cause the armed services to be just as 
honest in dealing with the veteran as is 
expected of the veteran in dealing with 
the Defense Department, 

We have all noticed in recent years 
many signs of general disrespect toward 
the law and toward the Government. 
There is a strong tendency to believe 
that the laws of this Nation are admin- 
istered by an impersonal and in some 
cases impenetrable bureaucracy. The 
individual has had reason to wonder if 
the laws of this Nation are being en- 
forced fairly and impartially; and the 
many disclosures of favoritism and 
“fixing” are adding to the deterioration 
of public morale. 

One of the most important tasks be- 
fore those of us now in public service is 
to restore to the people complete con- 
fidence in their Government and in their 
public officials. We would do well to 
emulate one great American who walked 
7 miles to pay a woman 3 cents, which 
he had overcharged her at his store. I 
am certain that Abe Lincoln felt that the 
Government is as much required to no- 
tify citizens of its indebtedness to them 
as it is required to collect their indebted- 
ness to it. 

In this regard I ask the Government 
to practice and show the same honesty 
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in dealing with the ex-serviceman as is 
expected of the ex-serviceman in his 
dealings with the Government. 

This action will not only assure the 
veteran of getting the money that he 
has honestly earned, but may contribute 
to the return of fair treatment which 
every citizen has a right to expect from 
the Government. 


The Crimson Crew Rows at Harvard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1953 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix, I insert the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Richmond 
News Leader under date of Thursday, 
May 28, 1953: 


Dr. Furry Is Goop ENOUGH For HARVARD 


The failure of Harvard University to dis- 
miss or even to suspend Dr. Wendell Hinkle 
Furry, associate professor of physics, after 
Dr. Furry’s refusal to answer questions con- 
cerning Communist affiliations posed by the 
House Un-American Activities Committee, 
and later before a subcommittee of that 
group, is astonishing. Scdrcely less aston- 
ishing is the almost total lack of comment 
on the Harvard Corp.'s action. 

It was brought out at Dr. Purry’s first 
appearance before the committee, on Feb- 
ruary 26, 1953, that he was instructor in 
physics at Harvard, 1934-37; assistant pro- 
fessor, 1937-40; associate professor, 1940 to 
the hearing date, except for 1943-45 when 
he was employed by the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology as a research associate, 
under contract with the National Defense 
Research Committee, working on problems 
connected with radar. At the outset, after 
it was established that Dr. Furry had been 
a member and at one time treasurer of an 
organization known as the American Associ- 
ation of Scientific Workers, the committee 
encountered a refusal to give testimony. 
Asked by Committee Counsel Frank Taven- 
ner if he knew whether or not any members 
of the Communist Party at Harvard joined 
the AASW, Dr. Furry replied: 

“Sir, on the grounds of my rights as a 
citizen under the fifth amendment, rights 
of free speech and assembly, and my rights 
and privileges under the fifth amendment 

not to be a witness against myself, I de- 
cline to answer the question.” 

A little later the following exchange took 
place: 

“Mr. Moutprer (Representative Morcan M. 
MovuLper). Are you now a member of the 
Communist Party? 

“Mr. Furry. I refuse to answer that on the 
grounds I have stated before. 

“Mr. KeaRNEY (Representative BERNARD W. 
KEARNEY). If you were not a member of the 
Communist Party, would you so state? 

“Mr, Furry. Your question, sir? 

“Mr. KEARNEY. I say if you were not a 
member of the Communist Party, would you 
so state to this committee? 

“Mr. Furry. I refuse to answer that on the 
grounds that I have stated before.” 

It was established that Dr. Furry was 
among those who signed a protest against 
the deportation of Harry Bridges, the long- 
shoremen’s union leader; that he was among 
38 educators who protested the 4-year sen- 
tence of Earl Browder for fraudulently ex- 
ecuting an application for a passport. The 
Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee was 
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cited by the Attorney General of the United 
States as subversive on December 4, 1947; in 
March 1948 the committee sponsored a na- 
tional reception for Madame Irene Joliot- 
Curie, and Dr. Furry was listed as a member 
of the reception committee. 

Subsequently occurred this question and 
answer: 

“Mr. KEARNEY. I am going to ask you, then, 
do you know an individual by the name of 
Eugene Dennis? (One of the Communist 
Party leaders convicted of conspiracy to 
overthrow the Government by force.) 

“Mr. Furry. I refuse to answer that ques- 
tion.” 

Dr. Furry then was asked if he was at any 
time a member of a Communist Party unit 
or cell within the teaching profession of 
Harvard; if he was now a member of any 
Communist cell at Harvard or anywhere else; 
and if he ever had been a member of the 
Communist Party at any time; and to each 
of these Dr. Furry refused to give a reply. 
Toward the end of the February 26 hearing, 
this exchange occurred: 

“Mr. KEARNEY. Do you believe that mem- 
bership in the Communist Party today is 
inimical to the interests of the United States? 

“Mr. Furry. Sir, that is a matter about 
which I am perhaps not certain.” 

On April 16, Dr. Furry appeared before a 
House Un-American Activities Committee 
subcommittee. On March 17, he had sent to 
that committee an affidavit he desired to be 
considered as part of his testimony. In an 
accompanying letter he said that “I have de- 
cided that I wish * * * to answer certain 
ones of the questions that I refused to an- 
swer” at the February 26 hearing. The affi- 
davit declared: 

“I am not, and have not been at any time 
in at least the last 2 years, a member of the 
Communist Party. I have no knowledge of 
the present existence at Harvard University 
of any group or cell of the Communist Party.” 

Questions developed the fact that Dr. 
Furry would discuss nothing prior to March 
1, 1951. 

Representative Krr Cranẽnr asked this 
question: 

“Mr. Ciarpy. What took place on or about 
March 1 that enabled you to single that spe- 
cific period out, or that specific date out? 

“Dr. Furry. I refuse to answer that ques- 
tion. 

“Mr. CLARDY. Is there some apprehension 
on your mind that you might incriminate 
yourself in some other way than an admis- 
sion in the Communist Party? 

Dr. Furry. The apprehension is that an 
accusation might take place. 

“Mr. CLARDY. A what? 

“Dr. Furry. An accusation of a criminal act 
against me might occur, might be made. 

“Mr. Crarpy. Did you have some relation- 
ship to the Communist conspiracy against 
the Nation? 

“Dr. Furry. Sir, Ican’t—I can't explain the 
whole situation. Iam refusing to explain my 
whole situation.” 

On this unsatisfactory note the subcom- 
mittee dismissed Dr. Furry. 

On May 19, at the last faculty meeting of 
the academic year, the Harvard Corp. released 
its report on Dr. Furry. The corporation's 
statement including the following: 

“We have approved the principle that no 
general rule will be applied to cases in which 
members of our teaching staff invoke the 
fifth amendment, but that each case will be 
decided on its merits after full and deliberate 
consideration. 

“Dr. Furry came to Harvard in 1934. He 
joined a small group of the Communist 
Party at Harvard in 1938, because he felt it 
provided the most effective leadership in 
aiding the Spanish Loyalists in combating 
Nazism. ‘He remained a member until 1947. 
During his membership Dr. Furry participat- 
ed in activities which were secret or de- 
ceptive in varying degrees. These included 
+ è * several instances volunteered by Dr. 


Purry of his furnishing incomplete or false 
information to Government investigation 
agencies. In one instance in particular he 
told an investigation agent in 1944 that he 
had no reason to believe an applicant for a 
position for classified Government work had 
been a member of the Communist Party, 
although Dr. Furry knew the applicant had 
been a member. During 1947 Dr. Furry 
dropped out of the Communist Party. * * * 
He continued as late as 1950 to lend his 
name, with little or no investigation, to 
statements for causes in which the Commu- 
nist Party was interested.” [Dr. Furry testi- 
fied on February 26 that it was his custom 
to permit the use of his name in connec- 
tion with protests and statements after tele- 
phoned solicitations, often by “an unidenti- 
fied person,” an admission that the com- 
mittee found surprising.—Editor.] 

The corporation then observes that the 
action it may take is governed by the third 
statute of the university that says “all offi- 
cers of instruction are subject to removal 
by the corporation only for grave misconduct 
or neglect of duty * * *.” The statement 
then says (a) there was no neglect of duty, 
therefore it must be determined if the facts 
set forth show “grave misconduct” on Dr. 
Furry’s part; (b) that “in the absence of ex- 
traordinary circumstances we would regard 
present membership in the Communist Party 
by a member of the faculty as grave mis- 
conduct, justifying removal”; (c) the use of 
the fifth amendment by a faculty member 
is deplored as “entirely inconsistent with the 
candor to be expected of one devoted to the 
pursuit of truth, and that we will not shut 
our eyes to the inference of guilt which the 
use of the fifth amendment creates as a 
matter of common sense. * * * We regard it 
as misconduct, though not necessarily grave 
misconduct.” 

Although it is not clear how the corpora- 
tion arrived at the conclusion, it says that 
Dr. Furry “has not been active in the Com- 
munist Party since 1947.“ If Dr. Furry told 
the corporation that, it is more than he was 
willing to tell the House committee. Then 
comes the decision: 

“If it were not for the incident in which 
Dr. Furry gave false information to the in- 
vestigating agent, we would find that Dr. 
Furry's former activities in connection with 
the Communist Party, and his use of the 
fifth amendment, constituted misconduct 
but not grave misconduct. But this incident 
we cannot bring ourselves to overlook. We 
find it fell so far below the standard of moral 
conduct to be expected of a member of our 
faculty as to constitute grave misconduct. 
However, in view of all the circumstances in 
this case, and particularly in view of the fact 
that this incident occurred 9 years ago in 
a very different climate of political opinion, 
we think that the interests of the university 
will be best served by some other action than 
the removal of Dr. Furry at this time. We 
therefore leave our finding of grave mis- 
conduct in full effect for a period of 3 years. 
If at any time during that period, either be- 
cause of Dr. Furry’s future conduct or be- 
cause of contrary evidence as to his past 
conduct, we should deem it to be for the best 
interests of the university to remove him, we 
will do so. After the end of that period Dr. 
Furry will not be subject to removal solely 
on the basis of this finding of grave miscon- 
duct, and may be removed only after new 
proceedings.” 

Note the phrase, “in view of all the circum- 
stances in this case.” What circumstances 
are known to the Harvard Corp. beyond those 
disclosed in the university's formal state- 
ment on the matter? 

From the official transcript of Dr. Furry's 
testimony and from the Harvard Corp.'s 
statement, it appears that we have in this 
fellow a former Communist who was an ac- 
tive member and associate of Communist 
causes from 1938 to at least 1947, and possibly 
until as recently as 1951; he is a Mar who on 
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one occasion did not hesitate to give false 
information if by doing so he could help in 
placing a Communist in classified Govern- 
ment work; while employed at Harvard he 
undertook activities for the Communist 
Party that were “secret or deceptive in vary- 
ing degrees”; he continues to evade answer- 
ing direct questions because to answer them, 
he says, might tend to implicate him in a 
criminal offense. All of this, the Harvard 
Corp. says, constitutes “grave misconduct,” 
but not “grave” enough to fire him. Ordi- 
nary words must have a meaning at Cam- 
bridge far different from the meaning they 
convey everywhere else. 


Farley, Now 65, Is Proud of His Career 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1953 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch by Steven V. 
David, dated May 31, 1953. It is an in- 
teresting article on and tribute to a 
great American. 


FarLey, Now 65, Is Proup or His CAREER 
(By Steven V. David) 


New Tonk, May 30.—James A. Farley, 
master politician and successful business- 
man, turned 65 today, obviously proud of a 
brimful career and looking healthy enough to 
live much of it over again. 

“Ive had a hectic time of it and enjoyed 
every minute,” Farley said in an interview. 
It was Saturday, and the offices of the Coca- 
Cola Export Corp., of which he is chairman, 
were deserted except for the big man at a 
desk piled high with reports, letters, and 
newspapers. 

“You know,” he said, I've been in politics 
and I’ve been in business, and I've got a lot 
of pleasure out of both. In politics, you get 
pleasure out of the successes in which you are 
permitted to participate. But the greatest 
pleasure is the help you can extend to many 
people because of the influence you may 
have. Hardly a day goes by now that I 
don't run into somebody who thanks me for 
the help I’ve been able to give. 

“In business,” he went on, “you get pleas- 
ure out of the progress of the firm you're 
associated with. I'm pleased with the prog- 
ress of the Coca-Cola Export Corp.” 

He added, however, that the growth of 
Coca-Cola overseas can be attributed to the 
vision and courage of Robert W. Woodruff, 
chairman of the parent Coca-Cola Co.'s 
executive committee. 

CAREERS INTERTWINED 

Farley said that for him, politics and busi- 
ness always have been intertwined. He 
started in politics at 21 as district commit- 
teeman in Grassy Point, N. Y., his home- 
town, and reached the top as Democratic 
national chairman after he helped win the 
presidential nomination for Franklin D. 
Roosevelt in 1932. 

“For 35 consecutive years,” he said, “I was 
chairman of some political subdivision of the 
party. First the town committee, then the 
county and State committees, and finally the 
national committee.” 

His business career began at 18 when he 
took a job as bookkeeper for a paper com- 
pany. At 20 he joined United States Gypsum 
Co. as a bookkeeper and stayed until 1924, 
when he took a job with Universal Gypsum 
Co. 
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In 1926, he formed James A. Farley & Co., 
a building materials firm, with his brother- 
in-law, Harry B. Finnegan. Several years 
later, with five other firms, General Builders 
Supply Corp. was founded. Farley was pres- 
ident—a post he held until he became Post- 
master General on March 4, 1933. 

Farley became chairman of the Coca-Cola 
Export Corp. in 1940, when he resigned as 
Postmaster General. He remained as chair- 
man of the Democratic State Committee un- 
til 1944, and has had no official position in 
the party since. 


TALKS WITH EVERYBODY 


The elevator operator who takes you up 
to the export division’s offices will tell you 
that Farley is “a regular Joe—he talks to 
everybody in the car, even total strangers.” 

“I like people,” Farley remarked, “and I'm 
on speaking terms with everyone I ever met 
or came in contact with during a long and 
rather hectic political career.” 

He paused thoughtfully and then went on: 

“You get a lot of pleasure out of your abil- 
ity to do a good turn for people. Many 
people proceed on the theory that they got 
into the position they occupy on their own 
power, forgetting the fact that as they went 
up the stairs there were people helping them 
along the way and making sacrifices for 
them. That’s true in politics, and it’s true 
in business, too. 

“You know,” he said, “things don’t happen 
in life; they’re brought about. 

“I have a great affection for this country,” 
he added. “It’s been kind to me. And the 
people have been very kind, helpful and 
considerate. 

“I've tried during my lifetime to give as 
much of myself as possible to the people and 
the country because much has been given 
to me.” 

Farley is proud of his good health. 

Funny thing,” he observed, “I don't feel 
any different now than I did 20 years ago. 
Only change I've noticed is that I get 
winded when I run upstairs. So I don’t run 
upstairs.” 

HE LIKES TO WORK 


“I walk as much as I can, And down 
through the years, I've been going to a 
Turkish bath, where I sit around and relax 
or jump in the pool. 

“I watch my weight. If I see I’m up a 
pound, I stay off white bread, potatoes, 
desserts, and candy. I’ve never been on a 
regular diet in my life. I weighed 216 in 
1930, and the other night I came out of 
the Turkish bath weighing 21614. 

“Outside of a cold or two,” he added, 
“Tve never been sick in my life.” 

Farley has never used cigarettes or liquor. 

“When I was confirmed in the church at 
12, I took a pledge not to drink or smoke 
until I was 21,” he explained. “When I 
reached that age, I was in politics and my 
mother suggested that I shouldn’t drink or 
smoke. I've never done either. 

“I don’t think I could have carried on 
when the pace was hard if I had,” Farley 
added. “I always could get under the shower 
in the morning and feel in great shape.” 

Farley is extremely active. He reckoned 
he has been to 60 banquets since the first of 
the year, most of them business gatherings. 
And that doesn’t include 28 luncheons and 
innumerable parties. 

He works long hours. He arrives at 9 a. m. 
and rarely leaves before 7 p. m., using Satur- 
days to keep up with reports and correspond- 
ence. 

The Farleys have three children: Mrs. 
Glenn Montgomery of Scarsdale, N. L.; Mrs. 
Edward Hickey III, of Grosse Pointe, Mich., 
and James A. Farley, Jr. 

There are five grandchildren, one of them, 


James A. Jr’s boy, is named James A. 
Farley III. 


BOOKS BRING BACK MEMORIES 


Farley has written two books about po- 
litical events of his long career, and both 
are must reading at many universities. He 
likes to reread the books himself, 

“It brings back memories,” he said quietly. 
“I live a lot of things over again.“ 


Veterans’ Administration Hospital and 
Medical Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1953 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith letters from the Madi- 
son County (III.) Council of Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, and the Disabled 
American Veterans Auxiliary, No. 53, 
Granite City, III., calling upon Congress 
to appropriate sufficient funds to carry 
out the Veterans’ Administration hospi- 
tal and medical programs. The letters 
signed by Roy G. Kunnemann, com- 
mander of the Madison County Council, 
VFW, and by Bonnie McCosky, com- 
mander of the DAV Auxiliary No. 53, 
follow: 


Whereas, in November 1952, the personnel 
of the VA hospitals was cut by 10 percent, 
thereby reducing the bed capacity of said 
hospitals; and 

Whereas the bed capacity of VA hospitals 
being lessened, the number of eligible vet- 
erans to said hospitals was reduced to such 
a degree that a hardship is being placed 
upon veterans needing hospitalization, by 
being either denied hospitalization or by 
being placed upon a waiting list, thus plac- 
ing their health in jeopardy in many cases; 
and 

Whereas certain laws have been enacted 
for the benefit of all veterans that have 
served their country in time of need, many 
have been disabled doing this, all have suf- 
fered financial losses in doing this, because 
of the lack of appropriations of funds suf- 
ficient to fulfill the needs these men are 
suffering; and 

Whereas the Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States, being an organization of 
overseas veterans and working for the inter- 
ests of all veterans, ask that all hospital 
beds be restored and that the hospitals be 
fully staffed, and that the new hospitals 
that have been planned be built and fully 
staffed, and that sufficient appropriations be 
made to meet these and other requirements 
for benefits as prescribed by existing laws or 
acts: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Madison County Coun- 
cil, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, with a membership of over 9,000, be 
placed on record in seeking the full restora- 
tion of hospital beds and staffs and that 
full appropriation be made for same as well 
as all other veterans’ needs and benefits. 

Passed by unanimous vote of all delegates 
representing all member posts in Madison 
County Council, Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States, this 14th day of May 
1953, in meeting assembled at Alton, Ill, 

Attest: 

Roy G. KUuNNEMANN, 
Commander, Madison County Coun- 
cil, Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
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DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS, 
AuxtLiary No. 53, 
Granite City, IU. 
Congressman MELVIN PRICE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN PRICE: We, the Disabled 
Americans Veterans Auxiliary, protest the 
cutting of appropriations for the veterans of 
the United States. Why? What are they 
going to do with the money they save, caus- 
ing some veterans to go without medical 
benefits? I hope, whatever they do with it, 
that it helps them out. What are we going 
to do with these sick and disabled boys? 
Are we going to let them die because someone 
in Washington said, “Cut the veteran spend- _ 
ing.” They fought for us and it’s our duty to 
take care of them. 

We cannot do this properly without the 
funds with which to do it. It is understood 
that you have always helped the veterans in 
the past. Please don't stop now. It's up to 
all of us now; they won't listen to us one at 
a time, so we have banded together and are 
fighting for what we want and know is right. 

Our national commander, Floyd Ming, has 
urged us to write letters and this is what 
we are doing until we get the appropriations 
that we want. How many Government offi- 
cials have ever been in a veterans’ hospital? 
How many have ever seen the things that a 
war can do toa man? We have been and seen, 
therefore we know these things. 

This is to you men in Washington, the 
next time you find yourselves saying, “Cut 
down on veteran spending,” stop and think, 
but for the help of God, that could be me in 
the hospital. You have both your bodies 
and minds—they haven't. 

Thank you for your attention and please 
help us. 

BONNIE McCosxy, 
Commander 


How the Proposed Reduction in VA 
Funds Would Affect Arizona 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD A. PATTEN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1953 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, Depart- 
ment Commander C. R. Waters of the 
American Legion, Department of Ari- 
zona, has submitted to me the following 
letter. It constitutes a survey of the vet- 
erans’ medical program in Arizona and 
points out the seriousness of what will 
happen if the Congress does not provide 
sufficient funds to properly administer 
this program. 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
DEPARTMENT OF ARIZONA, 
Phoeniz, Ariz., June 1, 1953. 
Hon. HAROLD PATTEN, 
Congressman, State of Arizona, House 
Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Since the delayed re- 
lease of the revised VA budget request for 
fiscal 1954, the American Legion in Arizona 
has attempted to determine how the pro- 
posed reduction in the budget items will 
affect the operation of the various services 
of the VA in Arizona. As you may well 
understand, trying to draw reasonably accu- 
rate conclusions with such a short period 
for study is a most difficult task. The prob- 
lem becomes even more complicated by the 
inclusion of an undistributed general reduc- 
tion. We believe that the following analysis 
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is reasonable in light of our knowledge of 
the operations of the four VA facilities and 
their divisions in Arizona. 

It would appear that the operations in 
the VA regional office in Phoenix will be im- 
paired to some extent by a reduction in 
personnel. It would seem to us that the 
reduction would amount to approximately 
15 people in this facility, which could be 
allocated roughly to the following categories: 
5 in administrative, finance, and supply; 1 
or 2 in contact; 1 or 2 in claims; 4 or 5 in 
V, R, and E; 2in medical. From our observa- 
tion we believe that the reduction in claims 
and V, R, and E will delay the processing of 
claims for Korean veterans and make the 
supervisory obligations provided by law for 
veteran training difficult to perform. 

Sustaining this combined loss of person- 
nel in those operating divisions cited will 
be difficult but not impossible to assume 
particularly if the local manager is given 
some voice in the distribution of the overall 
reduction in order that the cut might be 
made in places which will least affect direct 
service to veterans. 

The proposed reductions in the medical 
service represent the major problem—this 
being true in the regional office operation as 
well as in the hospitals. It would appear 
that there would be a loss of about two 
people in the medical division in Phoenix in 
addition to a loss of about $50,000 in funds 
used to provide care for veterans who need 
treatments for their service-connected con- 
ditions and who reside in communities 
where no VA facility is available. This means 
simply that there would be insufficient funds 
to even care for the present dental backlog 
of over 400 and that all treatment author- 
ized in fiscal 1954 would automatically be- 
come backlogged for possible treatment if 
funds are authorized in fiscal 1955. 

The already curtailed number of author- 
ized medical treatments for veterans for 
service-connected conditions would be fur- 
ther reduced. This will directly penalize 
those Arizona veterans suffering from war- 
incurred disabilities who do not conven- 
iently live within commuting medical dis- 
tance and who must rely on hometown care. 
Of course, the previously used false-economy 
practice of transporting the veterans at Gov- 
ernment expense to a VA facility for care 
could be resorted to as in the past if travel 
funds are available. Such a procedure to 
provide care would not seem advisable or 
even possible under the reduced budget. In 
effect, the reduction of this fund is another 
way of stating that the group proposing the 
reduced amount is more competent to deter- 
mine the amount of medical care needed by 
the veteran for his war-incurred disability 
than the doctor in his hometown who pro- 
vides the care. If individual doctors delib- 
erately overtreat a veteran for personal 
gain, such an abuse should not be corrected 
by slide-rule medical appropriations which 
allocate treatment on a dollar-available ba- 
sis rather than a medical-needs basis. 

In connection with the hospital program 
we are particularly concerned with the ob- 
vious further curtailment of usable beds 
which could not be avoided if the nearly 
$28 million reduction is made. Approxi- 
mately 8 percent of the beds operated by 
the VA are classified as being in TB hos- 
pitals. Of these TB beds Arizona has ap- 
proximately 8 percent. Attempting to de- 
termine Arizona’s portion of the proposed 
reduction in the item of inpatient hospital 
care as the allocation has been set up for TB 
service, it would seem reasonable to expect 
a further reduction in usable beds in Ari- 
zona by about 15 for tubercular veterans. 
This conclusion is reached, of course, with- 
out knowing what local conditions and ad- 
ministrative theory might enter into the 
final allocation of the reduced funds by the 
Veterans’ Administration central office au- 
thorities, 


As you know, a 24-bed neuropsychiatric 
unit at the Phoenix VA hospital has never 
been activated because of lack of funds to 
provide necessary personnel. A proposed 
economy move to consolidate the medical de- 
partments of the regional office and the 
hospital in order to save rent would seem to 
be canceled under one item in the budget 
which has been eliminated because altera- 
tions in the hospital structure are necessary 
before the consolidation can be feasibly ac- 
complished. The complete elimination of 
the construction of the proposed neuropsy- 
chiatric hospital in California will directly 
affect hospital care for Arizonians since it is 
necessary to ship such patients out of State 
even now and the small unit at Phoenix, 
which could not be activated under previous 
appropriations, obviously could not be opened 
under reduced appropriations. The general 
medical and surgical operation at this hos- 
pital which has consistently run about 96 
percent of occupancy would also be impaired 
by a reduction in personnel with an esti- 
mated loss of perhaps five. beds. 

The need for the proposed clinical build- 
ing at the VA hospital in Tucson has been 
amply demonstrated. Planning was inter- 
rupted by World War II. Intermingling of 


inpatients and outpatients, TB and non- 


TB, in common waiting rooms, laboratory fa- 
cilities, etc., has created a health situation 
which could at best be described as extreme- 
ly hazardous. Cancellation of all altera- 
tions as proposed merely insures the con- 
tinual worsening of this critical situation. 

The difference between operating beds and 
usable beds is demonstrated at the Veterans’ 
Administration Center, Prescott, where ad- 
missions to the hospital are restricted to the 
point that only approximately 75 percent of 
the beds are in use at certain periods due to 
inability to provide the necessary care which 
could be corrected by sufficient staffing. 

It would seem that the entire question of 
whether or not reduction should be made 
particularly in hospital care funds nas re- 
solved itself into the basic issue of whether 
or not hospitalization should be allowed to 
veterans for non-service-connected condi- 
tions. It is perfectly obvious that the medi- 
cal indigents who are receiving and will re- 
ceive such care will necessarily be a public 
charge. Arizona’s assuming such a responsi- 
bility which truly belongs to the entire Na- 
tion served by these veterans would be an 
additional tax burden added to one which 
even now is sufficient to provide necessary 
public-health services. 

In the face of an ever-increasing casualty 
list in Korea, reduction in services to those 
who have and are serving is hard to com- 
prehend, Perhaps the issue should be dis- 
posed of openly in the usual American way 
rather than to impair service to all veterans 
including the war wounded until curtail- 
ment has reached the point that it is obvious 
that the elimination of the nonservice eligi- 
bility would restore the first-rate care to 
which the war wounded are admittedly en- 
titled. The tactic is obvious and despicable 
when veterans’ care is the expendable item 
used in such a campaign. 

Continual fluctuations in appropriations 
and attitude toward the medical-care pro- 
gram for veterans have already raised ques- 
tions as to whether or not this program pro- 
vides quality care second to none. Imposi- 
tion of the proposed reduction will naturally 
have its effect on the quality of service which 
in our opinion would make it impossible at 
a later date to restore first-rate care. 

Lack of confidence in top VA officials by 
Members of Congress cannot be corrected 
by blindly cutting the agency’s appropria- 
tion since the only one who can possibly be 
hurt by such an action is the individual vet- 
eran. Correction of administrative proce- 
dures which are objectionable to Members 
of Congress would seem to be the more effi- 
cient way to accomplish the desired end. ` 
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We would suggest to our congressional 
delegation that they check more carefully 
the ability of the Arizona taxpayer to assume 
the additional load of medically indigent 
veterans before relieving the Federal Govern- 
ment of its historical obligation to those who 
have served our country, which obligation 
was concretely expressed by Congress itself 
in legislation. 

Very truly yours, 
C. R. WATERS, 
Department Commander, 
American Legion, 


the 


Voters Rightfully Expect Balanced Budget 
and Reduced Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 1, 1953 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I am con- 
vinced that the budget can be balanced 
and taxes reduced now without impair- 
ing national defense. This can be ac- 
complished in many ways, especially by 
cutting the multi-billion-dollar foreign 
dole, not to mention eliminating mili- 
tary waste which the administration 
publicly recognizes. 

Last November, the American people, 
fed up with taxing and spending, voted 
for a change to economy and efficiency, 
and we are obligated to provide both 
without further delay. This must in- 
clude a balanced budget and reduced 
taxes for everybody. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I am inserting at this point in 
the Recor an editorial from the May 20, 
1953, edition of the Waterloo (Iowa) 
Daily Courier. The Members on this 
side of the aisle will do well to heed the 
advice contained therein, 

The editorial follows: 


Poor EISENHOWER RECORD ON ECONOMY 


Voters listening to Republican orators, 
including President Eisenhower, last fall 
thought they heard promises to cut taxes. 
At the very minimum, they anticipated a 
balanced budget under a Republican admin- 
istration, 

This year they get neither. 
is more promises. is 

After 4 months in office, the Eisenhower 
administration has come forward with a pro- 
posal to cut spending as outlined in ex- 
President Truman’s budget by only 84% bil- 
lion. This means that the Government will 
still go in the red by some $5,400,000,000 in 
the next fiscal year. 

There are, of course, excuses. It is true 
that defense production, which has pre- 
viously been in the tooling-up stage, will 
really begin to roll in the coming fiscal year. 
This will mean more actual spending for 
arms, as distinguished from appropriations 
for arms. The President says that the Tru- 
man budget contained no actual appropria- 
tions for the Korean war and that the new 
administration has to pay for that. 

But President Eisenhower should have 
made a more thorough study of the budget 
and foreseen these difficulties before he 
promised a balanced budget and tax cuts, 
There has been no change in the domestic 
situation to justify higher expenditures. If 
anything, there has been a lessening of 
world tension. Certainly a poor record on 
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economy cannot be justified by any change 
in the international situation. 

Therefore, the public is justified in saying 
that the administration is not carrying out 
its campaign promises. All will agree that 
it is not wise to have a tax cut until the 
budget is balanced. But the very least that 
could be expected during the next fiscal year 
is a balanced budget. Anything less than 
that virtually clinches President Truman's 
argument that his budget could not be cut. 

If the administration and Congress con- 
cludes that defense spending cannot be re- 
duced any more than Eisenhower proposes, 
the public will have to accept that decision. 
We want no tinkering with the national 
security Just to save money. 

But Republicans in Congress may have 
some ideas of their own on the subject. 
They will realize that a party cannot attack 
the opposition for wild extravagance and 
then continue deficit spending, unless it 
wants the public to conclude that econ- 
omy promises were mere campaign oratory. 
Eisenhower’s speech Tuesday night was, in 
effect, a vindication of ex-President Truman’s 
position on spending. 


Address of Representative Kenneth B. 
Keating Before the San Francisco Bar 
Association, May 29, 1953 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1953 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
call the attention of the House to the 
_ address of my colleague the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. KEATING] concern- 
ing congressional investigations. 

This address was delivered to the San 
Francisco Bar Association May 29, 1953. 

The address follows: 


In the last few years, congressional inves- 
tigations have become an increasingly con- 
troversial subject, and many of my thought- 
ful colleagues in the Congress are expressing 
concern over the current emphasis on this 
activity. 

None of us questions that the legitimate 
congressional inquiry is an important part 
of the machinery designed to keep our demo- 
cratic Government functioning smoothly. 
Congress would often find itself groping in 
the dark if it had no way to go out and get 
facts as a basis for passing the laws which 
are its principal responsibility. Moreover, 
when the Federal machinery breaks down, or 
merely needs a good cleaning, Congress is the 
body which should have the right to step 
in and study the situation and set it right 
again. The Members of our two Houses are 
the only direct representatives of the electo- 
rate in the whole Federal structure. Their 
power to call the other agencies of Govern- 
ment to account, with an authoritative “How 
come?” should never be lodged elsewhere 
and should never be seriously restricted or 
impaired. 

But on the other hand, this power must 
not be permitted to lead us into excesses. 
There are over a hundred congressional in- 
quiries under way at the moment, and twice 
that number of requests for new investiga- 
tions pending. Many of these are perfectly 
sound. Many concern routine matters that 
never attract public attention. Yet there 
have been enough runaways to subject 
Congress to severe criticism, and enough 
duplications, sinecures, and water hauls to 
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threaten to discredit the entire investigative 
process. 

I think there are several reasons why the 
last few years’ crops in this fleld have been 
so abundant. In a few moments I am going 
to tell you about an investigation which I 
initiated and in which I am presently serv- 
ing as chairman, so to the extent that this 
analysis is critical of my colleagues I accept 
full responsibility for the old adage about 
black pots and black kettles. But I do not 
intend to criticize unduly. We are all faced 
with these problems, and I think we should 
look at them fairly and objectively every 
time we have an opportunity to do so. 

One apparent reason for so many investi- 
gations has a political tinge, so I will get 
that out of the way first. We Republicans, 
on the scene in Washington, felt increasingly 
that it was time for a change as we watched 
the multiplying signs that the preceding 
administration had been in power too long. 
Apparently many of our good Democratic 
colleagues felt the same way, for you will 
recall that the exposures of mink and 5- 
percenters and the mess in Washington 
were to a great extent accomplished by in- 
vestigating committees under Democratic 
This was a responsible atti- 
tude, and I express the hope that my own 
party will be as fearless if it becomes equally 
discolored by 20 years in power. In short, 
we have been performing one of Congress’ 
purest and most legitimate functions in ex- 
posing the weaknesses of too much inbreed- 
ing among members of the enormous clan 
who seem to have thought they were set- 
tled in Washington for life. 

A second reason why the investigative 
function has expanded is the enormous 
growth of the Government itself, and the 
multiplication of its functions, Congress is 
a sort of board of directors to one of the 
largest corporate enterprises that men have 
imagined. Every time we add new employ- 
ees to the Federal payroll, or acquire more 
assets, or launch into new undertakings, the 
responsiblities of Congress for overall super- 
vision increases pro tanto. Whether we like 
it or not, I think we must accept the fact 
that big government is with us to stay. And 
Congress must go on seeing to it that big 
government continues to be good govern- 
ment, keeping as watchful an eye as possi- 
ble on every aspect of the operation. 

In this connection, I would like to see my 
colleagues freed to do this important super- 
visory job better by being relieved of some 
of the lesser responsibilities that are still 
imposed on us. Many of the private bills 
that clog our calendar could be disposed of 
by omnibus legislation. And I think our 
own inability to agree on giving up the role 
of city council for the city of Washington— 
by conferring home rule on the District of 
Columbia—is both a mistake for Congress 
and an injustice to the people of the National 
Capital. 

A third probable reason why there are so 
many congressional investigations springs 
from politics in a different aspect. Nearly 
all of us who are serving in Congress are 
there because we wanted to be elected and 
because we like our jobs. Most of us would 
like to succeed ourselves when we go back to 
answer to our constituents at the polls. But 
every year there is more work for Congress 
to do, and therefore more demands on us to 
remain in Washington. We can't discharge 
our responsibilities to the Nation and still 
get home for a large part of each year to 
keep in direct touch with the people who 
elected us. One practical resolution of this 
dilemma is to acquaint our constituents with 
our activities through the medium of an in- 
vestigating committee. 

Such work often pays dividends in terms 
of political preferment. The alumni asso- 
ciation of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee, for instance, is firmly entrenched 
over on the Senate side of Congress these 
days. One of its distinguished members is 
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exceptionally well placed as presiding officer 
of that august body. Senator KEFAUVER, 
whose name became linked with crime-bust- 
ing, very nearly received his party's highest 
acclaim at Chicago last year. President Tru- 
man’s stature in the Senate was enhanced 
and attention focused on him by the work of 
the committee which took his name. And 
many other examples could be cited. 

This is a definite pattern. On the other 
hand, a good many public servants who have 
plugged faithfully at the unspectacular 
mountains of work on their desks in Wash- 
ington have lost out at the polls to adver- 
sarles who remained at home taking advan- 
tage of their prolonged absences. 

I don’t know how we can take this pressure 
off our elected representatives. Perhaps 
there is merit in the occasionally heard sug- 
gestion that the terms of Representatives 
ought to be increased to 4 years. In any 
event, it is an increasingly serious problem, 
and until it is solved it will aways have a 
tendency to distort the import of headline- 
making investigations and exposures. 

The fourth problem that affects congres- 
sional investigations also has no easy solu- 
tion, so far as I can see. Our reading, lis- 
tening, and watching public are avid for 
entertainment rather than for cold, dry in- 
formation about the workings of Govern- 
ment. Sometimes I suspect it is more effec- 
tive, vis-a-vis the press gallery, to be sensa- 
tional or contentious than to be fair, or 
reasonable, or even right. I cannot con- 
demn any figure in public life for keeping his 
eye on the press gallery. Good press rela- 
tions are important to anyone who is re- 
sponsive directly or indirectly to the favor 
of the electorate. Nor can I condemn the 
news media themselves. They merely serve 
the tastes and interests of their respective 
publics. But the interaction of these ele- 
ments, day in and day out, tends seriously to 
complicate our efforts toward objectivity and 
restraint, 

As I said at the outset, I believe in the 
congressional investigation. I do not think it 
should be curbed by any external limitation. 
The powers of Congress in this respect have 
been projected entirely from five words in 
the Constitution. Article I merely vests “all 
legislative power herein granted” in Con- 
gress. From the beginnings of our Govern- 
ment we have assumed that this legislative 
power included the right to seek facts for 
guidance in enacting laws, together with the 
right to inquire into how existing laws are 
being administered. From these rights, in 
turn, we have assumed the existence of aux- 
iliary powers such as the issuance of sub- 
penas, the administration of oaths, compel- 
ling witnesses to testify, and the punish- 
ment of contempt. Even the Supreme Court 
is reluctant to interfere with this body of 
assumptions, since to do so would be trench- 
ing on prerogatives incidental to the sover- 
eign function of lawmaking. 

The only place where restraint can properly 
originate is therefore within Congress itself, 
I can see no way to lay down sharp lines to 
delineate what may be proper subject mat- 
ter for congressional inquiries. In my opin- 
ion the rule-of-thumb test should be, in 
every case, whether the investigation has a 
direct and demonstrable relation to the law- 
making function. If the subject matter 
does not affect bona fide legislative proposals, 
or the administration of existing Federal 
laws, it should be left to other agencies. In 
other words, I do not think Congress should 
invade areas where its only purpose is to 
assemble facts for the amusement or edifi- 
cation of the public. 

Such a rule would exclude, for example, 
the suggested investigation of the mistreat- 
ment of war prisoners by our enemies in 
Korea. As far as I can see, there is nothing 
that Congress could do to remedy that situ- 
ation, lamentable as it is. So I believe my 
colleagues have wisely decided to leave the 
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inquiry to the executive departments and 
appropriate international agencies. 

Another area which I think should be 
scrupulously avoided is the domain of law- 
enforcement officers and the criminal courts, 
Only in the case of impeachment does Con- 
gress have the right to determine whether 
a particular individual has committed a 
specific offense against society. This is 
sometimes a very challenging distinction to 
apply, since the misfeasance or malfeasance 
of individuals is often the clearest measure 
of weakness in administering present laws, 
or of the need for new laws. But congres- 
sional committees should never conduct 
trials. That is the responsibility of the 
judicial arm. 

If the limitations on the subject matter 
proper for investigation are inevitably some- 
what vague, still adequate and fair limita- 
tions on committee procedures need not be 
so. Congress has absolute power to estab- 
lish rules for the conduct of its own affairs. 
And this is a point at which, I believe, sub- 
stantial improvements can be made. 

In each of the last three Congresses I have 
pressed for legislation which would formalize 
all investigation procedures on the House 
side. Similar bills have been introduced in 
the Senate. My own committee has adopted 
a full set of rules, which are made known 
to every witness we hear. These have worked 
well, for the most part; but the need remains 
for a single, uniform set applicable to all 
such proceedings. 

Among the most necessary limitations, in 
my view, are these: 

1. The committee should determine and 
announce in advance the exact scope of each 
particular inquiry or interrogation which it 
may undertake within the broad scope of its 
authority. 

2. The use of closed sessions to hear wit- 
nesses should be made subject to formal 
control, by requiring majority approval in 
every instance. Taking testimony behind 
closed doors is often a yaluable protection 
for the witness; but it can also lend itself, 
on occasion, to grave abuses as a star cham- 
ber examination, to probe a witness and 
break him down as a mere prelude to ex- 
posing him to public scrutiny in an open 
session. 

3. Each committee should restrain the is- 
suance c? public statements relating to ex- 
ecutive sessions, unreleased reports, incom- 
plete findings, etc., by individual committee 
members. 

4. Such things as witness’ right to counsel, 
the rights and duties of counsel at hearings, 
and the right to submit statements or inter- 
rogate other witnesses, should be clearly de- 
fined and made known to all interested par- 
ties in advance. 

5. Some protection should be given to per- 
sons who are named or otherwise implicated 
in a hearing without being called to testify, 
as, for instance, by giving them limited rights 
to appear or adduce proof before the com- 
mittee in rebuttal. 

6. The committee should adhere to suit- 
ably adapted tests of relevancy, competency 
and materiality, based on standards which 
have been developed as part of our judi- 
cial tradition. Most of the procedures 
which have been evolved to protect the in- 
tegrity of the courtroom could profitably be 
applied, with some necessary modifications, 
to committee-hearing procedures. 

The subject of radio and television cov- 
erage of committee hearings is a difficult 
problem and of increasing importance. I 
suppose I am conditioned by a lawyer's in- 
ate conservatism toward mixing these media 
into functions that are often quasi-judicial 
in nature. On the other hand, some matters 
are obviously of sufficient national impor- 
tance to merit broad coverage, and it is 
probably a good thing to give the public a 
direct look at congressional committees in 
action from time to time. I think we must 
feel our way very cautiously in this direc- 


tion. In any case, I believe any witness 
should have the ultimate right to decline 
to make a public appearance via these media 
if he desires to invoke that protection. 

Finally, I should like to note briefly two 
legislative steps which I hope will be taken 
by Congress to improve existing committee 
procedures. The first is a revision of the 
present immunity statute, which has long 
been a dead letter on the Federal statute 
books, so that in appropriate cases a re- 
calcitrant witness may be stripped of his 
privilege against self-incrimination in re- 
turn for a fair immunity as to any criminal 
activity which he may be thus compelled 
to expose. But I lean toward the view that, 
to avoid improperly conferred “immunity 
baths,” the concurrence of the Attorney Gen- 
eral should be required for any congressional 
grant of immunity. 

The second legislative improvement, which 
I have introduced and am sponsoring, is a 
new law authorizing congressional commit- 
tees to apply directly to the Federal courts 
for orders in aid of their contempt powers. 
Instead of merely citing a defiant witness for 
contempt, and leaving him to be punished 
long afterward in the courts, under the 
present statute which makes contempt of 
Congress a misdemeanor, the committee 
under this procedure could apply at once 
for a direct order from the court compelling 
the testimony—backed by the sanction of 
the court’s own powers. This would enable 
the committee if entitled, to get what it 
wants, namely, the testimony of the witness, 
and would provide at the same time, pro- 
tection for the witness himself if the com- 
mittee’s demand proved to be improper. 
There are ample precedents for this inno- 
vation, and I feel that it would be salutary 
for everyone concerned. 

The investigation with which I have been 
chiefly concerned in the 82d and 83d Con- 
gresses is the investigation of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, conducted by a subcom- 
mittee of the House Judiciary Committee. 
This was undertaken early in 1952, at the 
time all the scandals were breaking in the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, and elsewhere. Since 
the Department of Justice is closely inte- 
grated with these agencies in enforcing the 
laws, it was felt that if an agency had gone 
sour the Department set up to administer 
justice was almost certainly in need of 
scrutiny too. 

The investigation commenced under the 
chairmanship of Congressman FRANK L. 
CHELF, of Kentucky, in the 82d Congress, and 
has continued under my chairmanship since 
January of this year. We found much that 
needed exposure and correction. Treasury 
and Justice are the two Departments which— 
excepting possibly the Post Office—have more 
day-to-day contacts with the American peo- 
ple than any others. Both were gripped in 
a sort of creeping paralysis which had im- 
paired and corrupted their functions, Both 
were seriously discredited in the eyes of the 
public, and their disrepute had done much 
to shake the confidence of the Nation in its 
Government. 

The Department of Justice has over 30,000 
employees. We made no attempt to exam- 
ine all of these people or all of their work, 
and it would certainly be unfair to say that 
the entire Department was touched by either 
corruption or incompetence. We made a 
broad survey-examination, weighed the com- 
plaints that came to us, and then launched 
into extensive studies of particular areas that 
seemed most to need attention. 

Our investigation is still under way, just 
reaching its concluding phases. I think if I 
were called upon to summarize my own total 
impressions, I would say that the Depart- 
ment of Justice has proved to be a prime 
example of what can happen to a fine public 
agency when its top leadership is overloaded 
with appointees whose first qualifications 
were not always merit or ability. There were 
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some notable exceptions, of course, but it 
was shocking to see how the really good law- 
yers and able men stood out among the time- 
servers and opportunists and hangers-on, 
So often the men of high competence and 
integrity who stuck to their posts were frus- 
trated by the indifference and outright inep- 
titude of some of their associates and su- 
periors. Morale reached so low an ebb that 
some of the wrongdoers we took to task 
seemingly never did realize that they were 
wrong, and met us with the expressed or im- 
plied justification, “Why, everyone’s been do- 
ing this kind of thing around here.” 

We found the machinery clogged and its 
workings badly distorted. People who had 
good connections could work miracles at De- 
partment headquarters. Many of the func- 
tions of the Department are quasi-judicial; 
it deals constantly with initial determina- 
tions of individual rights—whether or not a 
particular suit or prosecution will ever reach 
the courts—at all. In such functions there 
is no tolerance whatsoever for favoritism, 
pressure, or improper influence, yet we found 
taints and traces of all these elements at 
work. I do not mean, to be sure, that the 
picture was all black, But there were dark 
spots and shadow areas where the Nation 
had a right to expect impeccable white. ; 

We were astonished to discover that attor- 
neys in the employ of the Department, who 
are, in effect, simply lawyers serving the 
United States as their single client, were ad- 
hering formally to lower ethical standards 
than the same attorneys would have had to 
observe in private lawyer-client relation- 
ships. For instance it is perfectly proper 
for a Government attorney to leave the Fed- 
eral service, wait 2 years, and then represent 
a private client on the other side of the very 
case he has previously prepared or handled 
for the United States. And practices such as 
fee splitting, or taking private clients whose 
interests came close to outright conflict with 
the interests of the United States, were fre- 
quently tolerated and indulged in. 

On Pennsylvania Avenue, in the imposing 
face of the Department of Justice Building, 
there is a huge door with the legend graven 
on it: “The place of justice is a hallowed 
place.” For many years another sign has 
stood in front of it: “Closed—Use 10th Street 
entrance.” 

This has appealed from time to time to 
Washington wits. But, sadly, the symbolism 
goes deeper. For the Department did, in 
fact, slip from its place of respect and es- 
teem in the public eye. Among the most 
venerable of the executive arms, with the 
high responsibility of representing the United 
States in the role of legal representative and 
adviser, the Department must be restored 
to unlimited public confidence. That proc- 
ess is now well under way. 

The situation began improving at once 
when Attorney General McGranery took of- 
fice about a year ago. I think he deserves 
great credit for giving up a Federal judge- 
ship and coming to Washington to do a 
thankless house-cleaning job. He did it 
well. In my opinion the essential changes 
have been made, and under incumbent At- 
torney General Brownell we have an out- 
standing Department again. I feel I can 
pronounce it healthy without qualification. 

Our committee is still engaged in exam- 
ining and untangling some of the snarls 
that have plagued the Department in recent 
years, but we are in the happy position of 
receiving from and extending to the De- 
partment’s own leadership, full cooperation. 
Our committee has become more and more 
a liaison agency between the Congress and 
the Department of Justice, instead of merely 
its auditor and critic. 

When the life of this committee expires in 
a couple of months, I hope we can chalk up 
to its credit that it has made a contribution 
to the restoration of morale within the De- 
partment and the return of public confi- 
dence in its administration, 
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Mr. DEWART. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I include the testi- 
mony of Mr. Forest E. Cooper, counsel, 
Interstate Association of Public Lands 
Counties, before the Subcommittee on 
Public Lands during hearings on H. R. 
4023, a bill to provide for the revision of 
the public-land laws in order to provide 
for orderly use, improvement, and de- 
velopment of the Federal lands and to 
stabilize the livestock industry dependent 
upon the Federal range, and for other 


purposes. 
The statement referred to follows: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I have been serving the past 7 years 
as legal adviser on western public-land prob- 
lems to western county government. Our 
association is supported solely by tax funds 
supplied by the various State associations, 
one to a State. As of this date our associa- 
tion represents county government in public- 
land matters in the States of Oregon, Idaho, 
Montana, Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, Arizona, 
and Colorado. The north 10 counties of 
Califorria are also affiliated with us. 

Western county government is very much 
interested in the passage of this measure. 

. We have watched its progress through the 
development stage these past 3 years. Our 
resolution in support of this measure was 
adopted at a meeting held in Salt Lake City, 
in October 1952. 

While my remarks are directed solely to the 
reasons why western county government is 
interested in the passage of legislation which 
will stabilize the economy of the West and 
consequently the tax structure upon which 
the services rendered by local government 
are based, you gentlemen may like to have 
some reference background as to myself. 

I was born in Oregon. I have lived at 
various times in the rural areas of Montana, 
South Dakota, Minnesota, Iowa, and Wyo- 
ming. I spent 2 years at South Dakota State 
College and graduated from the School of 
Business and the law school at the Uni- 


versity of Oregon. For the past 25 years I. 


have been practicing law in a typical western 
stock town, Lakeview, Oreg. I live 97 miles 
from the nearest passenger train. I was 
engaged full time in a typical local rural 
law practice until 1946 when I commenced to 
‘serve western county government in my 
present capacity. Since that time I have 
carried on my local practice as my time 
would permit. 

The county in which I reside, Lake County, 
Oreg., contains about every type of Federal 
real estate except a national park and a 
national monument. Some do-gooder once 
had a President set aside 40 acres for a na- 
tional monument but it became lost in one 
of the departmental shuffies. Our 1 million 
acre national forest, soil conservation and 
3 million acres of Taylor grazing acreage, 
along with about 250,000 acres of Federal 
wlidlife refuge lands, 23,000 acres of Indian 
reservation country and 1 million acres of 
deeded land, supports a livestock economy. 
Over the years about every type of land use, 
including grazing problems, has passed 
through my hands. The same can be said 
for my civic duties. I served 12 years on 
the board of directors of our county cham- 
ber of commerce and I also served as chair- 
man of our county planning commission. 


While I have no desire in the time allotted 
to me to become provincial and speak about 
the problems of my own back yard I have 
set forth these facts about my past experi- 
ences because personal experience likewise 
supports the brief general statements cover- 
ing the entire Western picture that I am 
about to make on behalf of Western county 
government. It may be that before this sub- 
ject is eventually disposed of that I will be 
invited again to appear before this committee 
and “cite chapter and verse” in coming to 
close grips with grazing problems on West- 
ern public lands. Those representatives of 
the Federal Government who have or who 
are about to testify before you in connection 
with this bill will be the first to admit, I 
believe, that I can do that very thing. 

I hope that so far as the committee work 
of this Congress is concerned that the study 
of this most interesting subject can pro- 
ceed upon an analytical basis removed as 
far as possible from the hysteria which some 
members of the journalistic fraternity are 
attempting to create. A few months ago one 
of the large national publications wired me 
and asked me to write a story about our 
western public lands. Someone in Cali- 
fornia had informed the editor that I was 
qualified to do so. I wrote such a story. 
It was devoid of sensationalism. I tried to 
be as objective and as factual as possible, 
leaving it to the readers to draw their own 
conclusions. The editor appreciated my ef- 
forts but my article was not used. I had 
not made any sensational predictions nor 
had I hurled accusations at anyone. The 
simple truth that we create wealth in the 
West by applying capital and labor to the 
natural resources, just like they do in every 
other State or over in Timbuctoo, was much 
too drab. Today the press seeks out the 
sensational statements—you have got to ac- 
cuse somebody. You can usually omit the 
proof providing you emphasize the accusa- 
tion. I am hoping that for once we can 
divorce ourselves from the fiction writers’ 
conception of the West and stick to the facts. 

We western folks maintain a thin skin of 
local government that stretches over the 
vast spaces of the 11 Western States. It is 
financed by taxes paid by the railroads, pow- 
er companies, telegraph and telephone lines, 
in some areas by lieu tax payments on na- 
tional forest acreage, and by the deeded land 
that we have been able, as of this date, to 
hold beyond the clutches of the swarm of 
Federal land grabbers who inhabit our end 
of the country. Since the No. 1 crop of the 
11 Western States is grass, it is but natural 
that the livestock numbers of our vast em- 
pire and the deeded land they use also makes 
a substantial contribution to the local tax 
base. The deeded land carries the stock 
through the 6 or 7 months of winter, with its 
hay and its pasture, while the Federal graz- 
ing lands carry a substantial portion of the 
stock the rest of the year. Hurt the bona 
fide stockman and you not only remove him 
from the tax roll but you kill the economic 
and tax values in millions of acres of deeded 
land, which because of their checkered geo- 
graphical location intermingled as they are 
with Federal acreage, and their frost killing 
elevation have practically no value beyond 
what they contribute to the life cycle of our 
western livestock. 

There you have the tax base of western 
county government. The 1 acre out of 2 that 
Uncle Sam owns today in the 11 Western 
States is interwoven in more ways than one 
with the remaining 1 acre that is owned by 
our people. The free and easy land policy 
of the West has gone the way of the buffalo. 
Our land pattern is fixed. We are fighting 
every effort of the Federal land grabbers to 
seize more territory. The Federal bureau- 
crats, in turn, are determined that they 
won't give up their acres, So the property 
lines are pretty well drawn and will be until 
some of our alleged noble experiments have 
proved their worth or lack of it to future 
generations, 
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To stabilize, to sustain the yield of any 
renewable resource, means to at least hold 
your own. I am giving each member of the 
committee a copy of the January 1949 issue 
of the Country Gentleman, which contains 
an article by Prof. E. R. Jackman, of Oregon 
State College. The title of the article is 
“Lost—200 Million Pounds of Meat.” My 
association reprinted the article, with per- 
mission, and has distributed it throughout 
the country. Federal officials and so-called 
wild lifers in the writing fraternity have 
never seen fit to take issue with Professor 
Jackman and his statement that the live- 
stock numbers on our western national for- 
ests have been cut 50 percent the past 30 
years, while the population of the West has 
doubled in just the last 12 years and Cali- 
fornia today is reaching as far east as the 
Mississippi for its meat supply. This an- 
nual loss of meat for the production of which 
millions of acres of western Federal lands 
are well adapted, and which annual loss fig- 
ure continues to mount, year after year, is 
eroding away the tax base of many a western 
county. 

Now let us take a look at the timber pic- 
tures on the western national forests. In 
1944 the Congress enacted the so-called Sus- 
tained Yield Act. Neither the Federal 
agency concerned nor the “wild lifers” suf- 
fered a relapse when that act was passed 
nor when the United States Forest Service 
recently entered into a 99-year contract with 
the Simpson Logging Co., at Shelton, Wash., 
which contract stabilizes the economy and 
tax base of that community as well as grants 
stable production and use of Federal natu- 
ral resources over the years. It seems ridic- 
ulous to us for men to praise that contract 
to the skies and say it is a step in the public 
interest, which it undoubtedly is, yet yell 
“bloody murder” if anyone even breathes the 
suggestion that steps be taken to stabilize 
the production and use of grass, which is 
the No. 1 renewable resource growing on our 
western lands, public and private. 

A few days ago Mr. Lyle Watts, who re- 
cently retired from the position of Chief For- 
ester, made a speech in my hometown in 
which he praised the sustained yield tim- 
ber unit which he established some 2 years 
ago on the national forest timberland sur- 
rounding our locality. He stressed the same 
points I am mentioning here today—eco- 
nomic stability to the community, continu- 
ous income, a stable tax base, and stable 
public revenues. He then attacked the sug- 
gestion of a statutory range code. The pro- 
posal that the economy of hundreds of west- 
ern counties and thousands of communities, 
large and small, dependent on the western 
range livestock industry be likewise stabi- 
lized, was to him a “horse of a different col- 
or.” If the speaker had not been our guest, 
I would have pulled from my pocket the 
unanimous report of the entire membership 
of this committee wherein you gentlemen 
chastised Mr. Watts for not having any pro- 
gressive grazing policies whatsoever. I refer 
to Union Calendar No. 1206, Report No. 2456, 
80th Congress, 2d session. You recommend- 
ed additional statutory law at that time. 
Today H. R. 4023 represents a concrete pro- 
posal, Your own report, subscribed to by 
Members of the Congress living as far east 
as New York State, contains as persuasive 
arguments in favor of H. R. 4023, as any 
witness at this hearing can muster. 

It may be that before these hearings are 
concluded that Mr. McArdle, who has suc- 
ceeded Mr. Watts as Chief Forester, will offer 
testimony tending to prove that some pro- 
gressive grazing policies have been insti- 
tuted since this committee rendered its 
unanimous indictment. If he should do so, 
you will then have another good reason why 
we need this statutory code. The develop- 
ment and conservation of the resources of 
the west one-third of this Nation, where 
Uncle Sam is now the predominant land- 
owner, should go forward on a steady day- 
to-day basis with the constant assurance of 
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a better tomorrow. No Federal administra- 
tor over any of that acreage should be given 
the power to start and turn off progress like 
water at a faucet. 

The most recent annual report of the 
Chief Forester, which is for fiscal year 1952, 
has this to say about livestock grazing on 
that type of land, and I quote from page 23: 

“The Forest Service issued 19,708 pay per- 
mits to livestock operators for the grazing 
of 1,088,215 cattle and 3,012,712 sheep on 
national forest ranges in 1951.” 

The foregoing totals represent a drop of 
1,085,663 head from the postwar figure used 
by Professor Jackman 4 years ago. 

Everyone, both in and out of Government 
service, admits that the carrying capacity of 
western ranges can be increased so that the 
above figures can be likewise increased. The 
claim is made that that can be done, with in- 
stability, not with stability, hence we must 
continue with as little statutory law as pos- 
sible to guide either the administrator or the 
permittee. What is good for the sustained 
yeld of lumber products will contribute to 
the sustained yield of livestock. 

This administration has reaffirmed its 
faith in the law of supply and demand. I 
wish to place in the record at this point a 
tabulation that shows how the Federal Gov- 
ernment continues to gobble up millions of 
acres of our most valuable western deeded 
land. You increase day by day the size of 
the Federal pasture yet permitted numbers 
of livestock continue to decline. Continued 
scarcity in a country that bows to the laws 
of supply and demand means higher prices 
for products for the American dinner table. 
Only the spoken word of this Congress can 
raise us beyond this state of confusion. 

I want to point out to you one additional 
precedent in the field of stabilization of the 
production, value, and use of our western 
lands, both public and private, and then I 
shall close. The Izaak Walton League ad- 
vanced this argument some 3 years ago when 
it made its presentation before the Presi- 
dent’s Water Policy Committee which was 
then touring the country. I toss it into your 
laps, not only because I believe that such a 
line of reasoning is sound, but also because 
the national officers of the Izaak Walton 
League are on the opposite side from my 
people on the question we are discussing to- 
day. I am a member of the league, hence I 
do not hesitate to make ready reference to it. 

It is often said, and with truth, that close 
to 90 percent of the water in the 11 Western 
States is produced on Federal real estate. It 
is produced by the rain and snow that falls 
thereon. What has happened to that water? 
Over the past 50 or 60 years the ever-growing 
West has placed that water, or at least the 
major portion of it, to beneficial use, a for- 
ward step that could not have been taken 
without stability of its use. That stability 
springs from State statutes which first cap- 
tured that water for public ownership, at the 
State level, and then let it be taken and used 
with and transferred with the title to the 
land, private, Federal, or Indian, upon which 
it was used. A year ago this Congress placed 
its stamp of approval upon the water code 
of the West by passing a statute which pro- 
vides that the State courts of the West shall 
likewise apply their water code to the water 
claims of the Federal Government in its deal- 
ings with our citizens. H. R. 4023 protects 
the public at all times by providing for the 
cancellation or reduction in size of grazing 
permits any time without liability to the 
Government. 

The following argument in favor of stabil- 
ity in the field of our renewable water re- 
source that the Izaak Walton League ad- 
vanced to the President’s Commission of 
Water Policy, applies with equal force, we 
think, to grazing permits upon western Fed- 
eral real estate that may be made available 
for the grazing of livestock from time-to- 
time, and to the necessity of encouraging 


their holders to improve the resources of 
their ranges, at their own expense. 

Here is what the League has to say about 
water-use stability: 

“To adopt any other course would result in 
inconceivable confusion, in endless proceed- 
ings to determine conflicting interests in 
water, in perpetually changing situations so 
complex under varying circumstances and 
conditions as to be impossible of solution and 
would plunge the people into internal ani- 
mosities and strife without end.” 

Practically every user of western Federal 
range possesses a water right that he uses 
in conjunction therewith. 

That, gentlemen, is the opening case of 
western county government for stability, for 
increased production of food and fiber, not 
only by use of the western Federal lands but 
through the accompanying use of the inter- 
mingled private lands as well. We will expect 
you gentlemen to pick and choose what shall 
go into a uniform grazing code feeling of 
course that the more you study the subject 
the more you will incline to the present text 
of H. R. 4023. The argument that we should 
have less law by statute and more law by man 
is so indefensible that it should not be dig- 
nified by giving it further consideration. 
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Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ro- 
ORD, I wish to include the first of a series 
of articles written by Mr. Leland Olds, 
which appeared in the May 30 edition 
of the Nation. Leland Olds is former 
Chairman of the Federal Power Com- 
mission and is one of the foremost ex- 
perts on public power, and I know that 
many Members of the Congress will want 
to read what he has to say as to our 
policy relative to the use of atomic 
energy. This article, entitled “Grab for 
the Atom,” is about 3,000 words in length 
and will fill about 2 pages of the RECORD, 
and with your permission, Mr. Speaker, 
I request that it be inserted as an ex- 
tension of my remarks, 

The article follows: 

GRAB FOR THE ATOM 
(By Leland Olds) 
I. BIG BUSINESS MOVES IN 

This is a year of decisions which will pro- 
foundly affect our participation in the 
atomic age. The drive to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act, which established the Atomic 
Energy Commission, has been in full swing 
for more than a year. Everything now ap- 
pears set for its reconsideration by the 
congressional Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 

The first steps were taken in the Truman 
administration. In August 1952 the con- 
gressional joint committee advised the 
Atomic Energy Commission of its intention 
to hold hearings during the next session of 
Congress. Gordon Dean, Chairman of the 
Commission, replied that the question of 
industrial participation in the atomic-en- 
ergy program was being studied and that 
the Commission’s policy report would be 
ready for Congress by the first of the year. 
The report is now ready, but committee 
hearings have been delayed. The indica- 
tions are that the Eisenhower administra- 
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tion will ask Congress to let private indus- 
try have a bigger share in atomic-energy 
development. 

The Atomic Energy Act, which became law 
in 1946, makes the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion responsible for the direction of the 
entire atomic-energy program. The Com- 
mission owns the plants and raw materials; 
in fact, the Government has the exclusive 
right to own not only fissionable material, 
that is, all material from which energy can 
be released by splitting atoms, but nuclear 
reactors, or plants for producing fissionable 
materials or atomic weapons. The act for- 
bids the granting of private patents in cer- 
tain parts of the atomic-energy field. 

As the law stands today, new discoveries 
in the field of atomic development become 
public property. In a sense, then, atomic 
energy, as a vastly important new resource, 
is part of the public domain, like the public 
lands or the waterpower of streams, which 
are constitutionally under the jurisdiction 
of Congress. It represents a public invest- 
ment some 400 times as great as the Louisi- 
ana Purchase. The vital question before the 
people today is how this new resource, with 
its tremendous possibilities for our civiliza- 
tion, can best be developed and utilized. 

When Congress acted in 1946 to give the 
Government a monopoly in the field, security 
reasons unquestionably carried great weight. 
So we find that the act itself contemplates 
a time when its terms will be reconsidered. 
In fact, Congress specifically directed the 
Atomic Energy Commission to advise the 
President and Congress when nuclear-power 
development had reached such a stage that 
supplemental legislation was necessary or 
desirable. 

In December 1952, as a basis for the com- 
ing review, the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy issued a document compiled by its 
staff containing some 400 pages of material 
culled from a wide range of addresses and 
reports. It includes no conclusions or rec- 
ommendations, but material is summarized 
to suggest the current answers to such ques- 
tions as: What is meant by atomic power? 
Who is responsible for its development? 
Why is there no atomic powerplant under 
construction today? Who should own atomic 
powerplants and development facilities and 
why? How should atomic power develop- 
ment be financed? What is the public in- 
terest in atomic-power development? What 
are its defense aspects? What is the effect 
of the patent situation on atomic-power de- 
velopment? What are the secrecy and safety 
problems? How might legislative changes 
affect atomic-power development? What is 
retarding it? 

The Atomic Energy Commission is re- 
ported to be ready to recommend a revision 
of the law so as (1) to permit the licensing 
of American concerns to the quan- 
tities of uranium they would need to pro- 
duce electric power; (2) to permit the li- 
censing of such private firms to produce 
plutonium and other fissionable material as 
byproducts in connection with their use of 
atomic energy to produce electric power; (3) 
to permit the Government to make long- 
term contracts for the purchase of plu- 
tonium in order to assure private companies 
using uranium to make electric power a 
market for this byproduct; and (4) to pro- 
tect private patent rights of companies doing 
research and experimental work in de- 
veloping electric power from the atom. The 
grave question that now arises is whether 
there is enough public understanding of the 
issues involved and of the significance of 
what is going forward to protect the public 
interest in this legislative proceeding. To 
test your own understanding of the matter, 
try to formulate answers to the questions 
suggested by the joint committee's publica- 
tion. Or get a group of your friends together 
some evening and see if they can agree on 
answers. 

The gravity of the situation was empha- 
sized by Oscar M. Ruebhausen, chairman of 
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the New York Bar Association's committee 
on atomic energy, in an address to a meeting 
of the National Industrial Conference Board 
on atomic energy in industry in October 
1952. “There is today no substantial body 
of informed public opinion,” he warned, 
“that can be drawn upon to formulate an 
atomic program for the future. There are, 
it is true, scattered throughout the country, 
both in Government and out of it, groups of 
able men qualified to pass on atomic prob- 
lems but never in the history of our democ- 
racy have we been compelled to rely on so 
few to debate problems so vast. There is a 
critical need for informed public thinking 
on these questions.” 

The critical need for informed public 
thinking is accentuated by the fact that a 
small group of very well-informed men, rep- 
resenting the private-power utilities and 
their industrial allies, knows exactly how 
it wants the Atomic Energy Act changed and 
is well organized to obtain these changes. 
Furthermore, it is mobilizing business be- 
hind its drive. One of the most articulate 
members of the group is Walker L. Cisler, 
president and general manager of the De- 
troit Edison Co., which, together with the 
Dow Chemical Co., has been working for some 
time under supervision of the Atomic Energy 
Commission on the generation of electricity 
with nuclear energy as fuel. Speaking at 
the American Management Association's re- 
cent conference, Mr. Cisler outlined his pro- 
posed amendments to the Atomic Energy 
Act. These would permit private enterprise 
(1) to build, own, and operate atomic-energy 
plants; (2) to use, sell, and distribute end 
products, such as plutonium and radioactive 
isotopes, made in atomic-energy facilities; 
(3) to acquire, own, and dispose of*source 
materials, such as uranium and thorium; 
(4) to obtain licenses from the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, subject only to maintain- 
ing standards and conditions set up under 
the act; and (5) to obtain normal patent 
and trade-secret protection, subject only to 
full disclosure to the Commission for its own 
use in protecting national security. 

To get some idea of the significance of 
these proposals, we should look back 6 years 
to a day in July, 1947, when Mr. Cisler ap- 
peared in Washington before the House In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 
and asked virtual dismantlement of another 
important piece of Federal legislation. At 
that time he wanted Congress to amend the 
Federal Power Act so that his company and 
a lot of other large power companies could 
engage in business across State lines with- 
out coming under Federal Power Commis- 
sion regulation. He was, in effect, laying 
down the terms on which utilities were will- 
ing to give the people the advantages of 
modern power pooling, which he described as 
more economical use of powerplants, greater 
reliability of service, and strengthening of 
the national security. The price the people 
must pay for these advantages was to grant 
the companies immunity from Federal regu- 
lation. 

So the amendments now proposed may be 
taken as the asking price of the private- 
power industry for pushing work on the 
development of atomic power. If made the 
basis for changes in the law, they would have 
the effect of turning the atomic industry, 
lock, stock, and barrel, over to big business, 
Note particularly the narrow limitation pro- 
posed on the regulatory jurisdiction of the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the unlim- 
ited right to the monopoly privileges of 
patents. 

During the past year, in increasing volumé, 
the business chorus has been proclaiming 
this coming shift of atomic industry from 
Government to private enterprise. A typical 
voice in the chorus is that of S. B. Roboff 
of Sylvania Electric Products. Addressing 
the National Industrial Conference Board's 
forum, Mr. Roboff forecast the day when so 


many privately owner reactors would be pro- 
ducing power, plutonium, and isotopes that 
it would be uneconomical for the Govern- 
ment to build and operate reactors for the 
production, ultimately, of only one of these. 
He continued: “If to the general reactor 
Pp we added companies which are pro- 
ducing with private capital reactor materials, 
nuclear instruments, fuels, and other supple- 
mentary materials, the need for relying upon 
Government sources for these materials 
would be removed and we would have, in 
effect, atomic energy on a private-enterprise 
basis.” 

Some 3 months later David E. Lilienthal, 
former Chairman of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority and the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, and now chairman of the Attapulgas 
Minerals & Chemicals Corp., said amen to 
this suggestion. He thought that “the pro- 
duction of fissionable material contributes 
a good place to start shifting atomic energy 
over to the competitive system by steps.” 
After a transition period he foresaw the time 
when even Atomic Energy Commission’s fa- 
mous Oak Ridge and Hanford plants could 
go out of public ownership. He summed 
up the attitude of business when he said 
that he did not want to see “our American 
competitive industrial system and our edu- 
cational system as the first casualties of the 
atom.” 

Within the last few weeks the Atomic In- 
dustrial Forum, Inc., has made its bow. 
Walker L. Cisler, according to the Electrical 
World, is its guiding spirit. This organiza- 
tion is designed to perform for the atomic- 
energy industry the same functions that the 
Edison Electric Institute performs for the 
electric-power industry. Clearly, a parallel 
organization to protect and promote the 


great consumer interest in atomic power is 


urgently called for. 

But this is not the only evidence that the 
private-power monopoly is a jump ahead of 
consumers in the race to control atomic 
power. On April 11 the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission announced conclusion of an agree- 
ment under which two companies serving 
the utility industry will make a study aimed 
at industrial production of atomic power in 
the next few years. These companies are the 
Pioneer Service and Engineering Co., con- 
sultant to the electric utilities in all phases 
of the power business, and the Foster 
Wheeler Corp. of New York, manufacturer of 
equipment for the power, oil-refining, and 
chemical industries. They are added to the 
four utility-industrial teams already at work. 
Under the agreement with the commission 
these companies, at their own expense, will 
make a 1-year study to determine (1) the 
feasibility of their designing, building, and 
operating an atomic-power plant; (2) the 
economic and technical aspects of building 
such a plant in the next few years; and (3) 
whether the project will require any research 
and development beyond that already done 
by the Government. 

The two firms will also make recommenda- 
tions to the Atomic Energy Commission on 
industry’s role in undertaking and carrying 
out the power project. This will serve as 
the focus of industry's participation in the 
next stages of atomic-power development. 
But since the assignment involves matters of 
vital interest to the people, who have in- 
vested billions of dollars in the atomic pro- 
fram and are ultimate consumers of the 
power, the situation calls for a similar con- 
tract between the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and an organization provided with suf- 
ficient funds to be able to represent all ton- 
sumer groups in preparing the necessary 
studies, reports, and recommendations. 

In this connection it should not be for- 
gotten that publicly owned electric utilities 
in the United States, excluding those owned 
by the Federal Government, represent an in- 
vestment of nearly two and a half billion 
dollars and supply some 3,700,000 customers 
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with over 40 billion kilowatt-hours per year. 
Including rural electric cooperatives, the 
people’s investment in customer-owned 
power systems totals nearly $5 billion and 
provides more than 7 million customers with 
electric service. This great area of local 
autonomy in power supply cannot be over- 
looked in any move to revise national 
atomic-energy policy. 

Last February the American Public Power 
Association, trade organization of the coun- 
try’s municipally owned electric systems, 
asked the Atomic Energy Commission for 
permission to participate in the atomic- 
power program on a basis of equality with 
privately owned systems. Subsequently, on 
April 14, their atomic power policy commit- 
tee, headed by Samuel B. Morris, general 
manager of the City of Los Angeles Depart- 
ment of Water and Power, clarified the asso- 
ciation’s position on the Atomic Energy Act 
in a letter to Chairman Dean of the 
Commission. 

Its estimate of the existing situation was 
amplified in a report to the association’s 
national convention in Boston, presented by 
Mr. Morris on May 13. The association con- 
siders the problem of Government policy in 
the atomic-energy field from the viewpoint 
of protecting the Government’s interest and 
of making available to the maximum num- 
ber of people in the United States the bene- 
fits which may accrue from development of 
this new source of energy. To this end it 
endorses the provisions of the present Atomic 
Energy Act and urges that any amendments 
provide safeguards against monopolistic ad- 
vantages for private groups. 

The urgency of such organized effort to 
have the public represented in the forth- 
coming reappraisal of the law is apparent 
when Barron's weekly, authentic voice of 
Wall Street finance, headlines a front-page 
story in its March 2 issue: “Power for the 
Future: It Should Be Freed From the Legacy 
of the Past.” The story deals with the an- 
nounced intention of the Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. to build a multimillion-dollar 
atomic-energy equipment plant near Pitts- 
burgh and with the company’s statement 
that “this investment is an expression of our 
belief that private enterprise will become an 
increasingly important factor in the future 
development of nuclear energy.” 

Barron’s hails this as representing “a new 
post-election high in corporate confidence 
in the free economy.” The legacy from the 
past, from which the power of the future 
should be freed, is not the watering of 
capital stock or the manipulation of educa- 
tion and politics by the private-power indus- 
try, exposed by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion some 20 years ago. Rather, according 
to Barron’s, it is the old socializing legis- 
lation looking toward extension of public 
power and, more particularly, the so-called 
preference clause, which is referred to as 
probably the most arbitrary symbol of the 
clutch of the public-power philosophy upon 
the legislative mind. The preference clause, 
granting public systems a prior claim on 
Federal power, has been congressional policy 
since the Reclamation Act of 1906. It ap- 
pears in one form or another in the Federal 
Power Act, the Tennessee Valley Authority 
Act, the Bonneville Act, the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Act, and the Flood Control Act of 
1944. It simply protects the people’s own 
local electric systems in the right to obtain 
power from public resources, free from 
dependence on private monopoly as middle- 
man. 

Thus it becomes crystal clear that the 
alleged drive to eliminate Federal monopoly 
and open the door to private monopoly in 
the development of atomic power is part of 
the larger private-power campaign against 
the Federal power policy which has come 
down by unbroken evolution from the birth 
of the conservation movement in the days 
of President Theodore Roosevelt and his 
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great forester, Gifford Pinchot. It is a con- 
tinuation of the battle that has been waged 
over the Tennessee Valley Authority, over 
legislative efforts to create Missouri and Co- 
lumbia Valley authorities, over appropria- 
tions for transmission lines to deliver Gov- 
ernment power to municipalities and rural 
electric cooperatives. It is perhaps a fore- 
taste of a coming battle to save the great 
Federal power developments from ex-Presi- 
dent Hoover's proposed going-out-of-busi- 
nesssale. All this makes the endorsement of 
the provisions of the present atomic-energy 
law by the American Public Power Associa- 
tion’s committee on atomic energy extremely 
important. And I conclude this article by 
commending the committee's further sug- 
gestions to the thoughtful consideration of 
all concerned with the country’s great 
resources program. 

The committee recommends (1) that there 
be no release of controls until adequate 
knowledge and information are available 
concerning the development of atomic energy 
for industrial purposes and power, and then 
only with adequate safeguards against pri- 
vate monopoly; (2) that the Atomic Energy 
Commission itself assume responsibility for 
the development of a pilot plant for the pro- 
duction of electric energy, this being amply 
justified by the tremendous energy require- 
ments of the Commission's program; and 
(3) that publicly owned electric utilities be 
afforded the same opportunity to participate 
under contract in the research and pilot- 
plant program as other electric-utility and 
industrial groups. A portion of the language 
of this last recommendation is worth quot- 
ing. It runs: 

“Because this energy potentially represents 
one which stands as a natural governmental 
monopoly and one where the advantages must 
be spread ultimately to the people, it is urged 
that publicly owned electric utilities also be 
afforded the opportunity of participating in 
such development contracts because of their 
experience in distributing such benefits to 
the public. For similar reasons, the publicly 
owned electric utilities should be recognized 
and be permitted to adequately share in the 
application of atomic energy to electric- 
power production when such application has 
been demonstrated to be appropriate by the 
results of pilot-plant operation.” 

As a step toward meeting the need for 
widespread public understanding of the 
atomic-energy issue, the report of the atomic- 
power policy committee of the American 
Public Power Association should be given 
wide circulation. Its emphasis on “natural 
government monopoly” and on the experi- 
ence of publicly owned utilities “in distribut- 
ing such benefits to the public” reflects fun- 
damental principles which have been hewn 
out over the years. Only as the people un- 
derstand the applicability of these principles 
to the present situation can they make sure 
that any reconsideration of the Atomic 
Energy Act will result in a strengthening of 
America’s great conservation policy. 


Public Housers in Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 
HON. NORRIS POULSON 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1953 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 


from the Washington Times-Herald of 
May 29, 1953: 


PUBLIC HOUSERS IN ACTION 


A House subcommittee headed by Repre- 
sentative HOFFMAN, Republican, of Michigan, 
has been looking into the expenditure of 
Federal funds by local public housing au- 
thorities. It has uncovered a mare’s-nest in 
Los Angeles. 

The people of that city have the score on 
the public housing racket. Last year, by a 
referendum vote, they undertook to forbid 
further projects within their far-flung city 
limits. Questioning of Howard Holtzendorf, 
director of the Los Angeles public housing 
authority, disclosed that he had spent $457,- 
000 in so-called legal fees in 4 years in at- 
tempts to beat the referendum and a prior 
State referendum which gave cities the right 
to pass on the public housing question. He 
also raised a $91,000 slush fund from public 
housing employees and labor unions for the 
same p $ 

But while Holtzendorf had no scruples 
about spending public funds to defeat the 
public will, he refused to employ counsel to 
enforce a congressional mandate that hous- 
ing projects must evict tenants who refuse 
to sign a non- Communist oath, He said that 
he did this on instructions of his superiors 
in Washington, who did their best to sab- 
otage the congressional drive against housing 
Reds at public expense. 

Holtzendorf, subsequent testimony dis- 
closed, was as tender toward Communist 
employees as Communist tenants. The Los 
Angeles police chief testified that informa- 
tion that at least three employees of the 
housing authority were Communists was 
placed in the director’s hands 16 months 
ago, but that it was not until the informa- 
tion was publicized 7 months later by the 
California Senate Committee on un-Ameri- 
can Activities that the employees were fired. 

Public housing is a Marxist idea, which 
means that Communists and Socialists em- 
brace it with equal fervor. It is an attack 
on private ownership in its most useful field, 
the ownership of homes which gives the citi- 
zen that alertness to tax spending that is 
essential to good government. 

Naturally the Communists have infiltrated 
the housing projects, both as employees and 
executives and as tenants, wherever they 
have found it possible. Previous testimony 
before congressional committees has shown 
that the Reds used threats of eviction to 
force non- Communist tenants to support the 
party line. 

The kind of Socialists who get into public 
housing seem to lack that militance toward 
communism which Socialist labor leaders 
and Socialist journals usually maintain, to 
their great credit. Instead, the public- 
housing Socialist is often found as an apolo- 
gist for his Red bedfellow. 

Chicago has recently had experiences 
which parallel those in Los Angeles. The 
staff of the Chicago housing authority was 
reluctant to enforce the congressional ban 
on Communists as tenants. When the mem- 
bers of the Chicago housing authority de- 
manded that their employees also take non- 
Communist oaths, the staff screamed in rage. 

The attorney for the authority, after an 
unsuccessful attempt to stop the employees’ 
oath, resigned, saying that he would not take 
such an oath, The housing director imme- 
diately reemployed him on a per diem fee 
basis instead of at a monthly salary contend- 
ing that this freed him from obligation to 
swear that he is not a Communist or fellow 
traveler. 

Representative HorrmMan and his subcom- 
mittee, we hope, will reach Chicago in due 
time. When they get there, they might like 
to summon Mayor Kennelly and ask him 
just what kind of a housing authority he is 
running, anyway. 
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National Understanding of the Evil Na- 
ture of Communism Will Inspire the 
Common Sacrifices Essential to De- 
feat It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1953 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been asked to include the address I de- 
livered in Worcester, Mass., on Memo- 
rial Day. 

The exercises in tribute to the heroic 
dead of all wars were held on the Wor- 
cester Common and were sponsored by 
Willie Grout Camp, No. 25, Sons of Un- 
ion Veterans of the Civil War. The ad- 
dress follows: 


It is a particular privilege to join with you 
in these annual memorial exercises in re- 
membrance of the war dead of our Nation 
and our city. 

The war heroes we honor today gave up 
their lives so that you and I might con- 
tinue to live and work and worship in the 
freedom and security of a Christian demo- 
cratic nation. By our presence here, each 
of us is giving fitting and proper testimony 
of our recognition and admiration of their 
supreme sacrifice. It is also most fitting 
that we offer our humble thanks to their 
living parents, wives, and children who 
bravely carry on despite lasting personal 
sorrow and great hardship. We would be 
less than Christian and less than true 
Americans if we ever forget the continuing 
debt and obligation to materially assist the 
surviving dependents of our dead comrades. 

This would indeed be a fruitless ceremony 
and an empty tribute if we went away with- 
out renewed spirit and determination. This 
is truly an opportunity and an occasion to 
think deeply and resolve highly. The con- 
templation of the mystery of death is surely 
something that moves our hearts and minds, 
The remembrance of a departed comrade 
and the sight of his grieving family are 
things from which we can certainly draw 
inspiration. : 

Beyond mere words, what can we do to 
preserve the American blessings and freedom 
for which these friends and neighbors gave 
up their lives? In the face of the Commu- 
nist challenge of today, what would they 
have us do in their memory? I think their 
simple and immediate answer would be— 
each of you make whatever individual sacri- 
fice is necessary to keep our country free 
and promote peace in the world. In response 
to that answer, we must then question our- 
selves—how can we best do just that? 

As your Representative in the Congress, I 
feel it is my duty to try to answer that ques- 
tion as best I can. (In attempting that sol- 
emn task, it is comforting to realize I am 
talking here to my own people and in the 
city of my own home.) 

There are today two terrible dangers 
threatening the destruction of the things for 
which our comrades died. One grows out of 
the other. The first is communism and the 
second is war. To carry out the wishes of 
our dead heroes, I believe we must all ear- 
nestly seek a better understanding of the 
true nature of communism and the true na- 
ture of modern war. Out of such under- 
standing, we can learn to more effectively 
defeat the one, and, with God's help, prevent 
the other. In this hour of our national 
destiny, let us make no fatal mistake about 
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the struggle in which we are presently en- 
gaged for our very survival. That struggle is 
against a worldwide Communist conspiracy 
to destroy human liberties here and every- 
where on the globe. Our eventual success in 
this fight will require all the patience, all the 
sacrifice, and all the fortitude we, as Ameri- 
cans, are capable of exercising. 

In my opinion, a widespread misunder- 
standing of the evil nature of communism 
and warfare tactics has thus far enabled our 
enemy to appear continually triumphant in 
their objectives, at little or no loss to them- 
selves. Let us stop and realize that hardly 
more than 5 years have passed since the end 
of a successful world struggle against tyr- 
anny. Yet right now, nearly a third of the 
world’s population is subject to Russian dom- 
ination, and millions more in Asia are prac- 
tically ready for the same fate. 

We Americans are a complacent, good- 
willed people. We know we don’t want to 
control anybody else’s lands, or their goods, 
or their lives. Therefore, we find it extreme- 
ly difficult to believe there are other powers 
in this world who pervert the meaning of 
democracy and peace into tyranny and 
death. Let us appreciate that these ruth- 
less aggressors hold up deceit, falsehood, and 
treachery as the high standards of their in- 
human immorality. For them there are no 
Christian restrictions in the advance to vic- 
tory. Let us become awake and alert to the 
fact that the words of our atheistic enemy 
are not like our words. They have no God 
by whom to swear the truth, and therefore 
the truth is not in them, That is one of the 
things we ought to understand about com- 
munism if we expect to intelligently oppose 
and stop it. 

The Communist leaders do not expect to 
complete domination of the world today, to- 
morrow, or the day after. They are content 
to take plenty of time and use every oppor- 
tunity. They are peaceful in one moment 
and threatening in another; they are gentle 
or bold as the practical advantage of the 
situation requires, They know when and 
how to shift suddenly from offensive to de- 
fensive tactics in accord with the particular 
Objective. They advance and retreat; but 
a careful examination of their cunning zig- 
Zag pattern will demonstrate they are main- 
ae a steady course toward their ultimate 
goal. 

As soon as we understand their treacher- 


ous manner and methods of operation a lot 


of the mystery is taken out of their seem- 
ingly contradictory moves, 

Do you remember the abrupt abandon- 
ment of the Communist war in Greece? Do 
you recall the equally sudden lifting of the 
Berlin blockade with no reasonable explana- 
tion of why they started or stopped it? Now 
comes a seeming offer of peace in Korea, 
while at the same moment they launch a 
powerful offensive thrust into Indochina 
through the small kingdom of Laos. 

These are examples of their tactical turns 
designed to advance an unchanging strategy 
in what the Communists have always 
planned as a global struggle. That strategy 
has as its announced objective dictatorship 
over the world. It recognizes that the 
United States is the last remaining force 
which can prevent their success. 

It is within this frame we must view and 
examine the current tactical Communist 
change—the apparent softening of the Rus- 
sian aggressive attitude, the offer to ex- 
change prisoners in Korea, the expressed de- 
sire to resume peace talks. Let us not be 
fooled by such indefinite overtures. 

Another field in which we busy Ameri- 
cans have failed in understanding is the 
nature of modern war and the essentials of 
a sound foreign policy. It is vitally im- 


portant that many more of our people in- 


crease their knowledge and understanding of 
these subjects, for unless they do, no leaders, 
no administration in a representative form 
of government such as ours can successfully 
conduct any war or any foreign policy. 


Foreign policy, to my mind, is essentially 
an extension of domestic policy. To be 
strong, it must reflect the will, the character, 
and the moral values of a nation. To be 
successful, it must first promote the well- 
being of our own country. A foreign policy 
which results in an unexpected war is a 
failure. A foreign policy which makes en- 
emies where we should have friends is a fail- 
ure. A foreign policy which allows victory 
after victory to go to an enemy would be a 
failure. So foreign policy is not something 
to be left entirely to the State Department. 
It is not something outside the lives and 
interests of ordinary citizens. It is perhaps 
the most important thing in our lives for, 
to a great degree, the kind of life that we 
and our children will live—if we live at all— 
depends in large measure upon the foreign 
policy of this Government. 

The fundamental ingredient of a success- 
ful foreign policy, in my judgment, must be 
our own intelligent self-interest. Starry- 
eyed altruism, an impractical desire to force 
something good upon other people, and high 
sounding slogans are not qualities of real 
leadership. s 

If we intelligently pursue our own self- 
interest, without selfishness, greed, and ag- 
gression, I believe we would be not only 
better liked but more respected by everybody 
because everyone understands self-interest 
in its Christian meaning. 

The best test of any American foreign 
policy is the test President Eisenhower said 
would be applied to every act of his admin- 
istration—“Is this good for all America?” 
Not is it good for China, or good for Ger- 
many, or good for Japan, or good for Eng- 
land, but is it good for all Americans. If 
you will consider that thought for just a 
moment, I think you will agree that it could 
not be good for America if it did harm for 
anybody else. 

As in the field of foreign policy, too many 
of us, I am afraid, misunderstand the nature 
of war. War is commonly thòught of in 
terms of shooting, when, in fact, shooting is 
& last resort in modern war. Today war is 
a matter of pressure. Pressure can be po- 
litical, economic, psychological, violently 
physical or any combination of them. The 
Communists, with their long-range strategy, 
their inhuman patience, and their knowl- 
edge that the whole globe is their field of 
battle, have developed the war of varying 
pressures to its highest degree. By its use, 
they now have us and the free world in an 
unfortunate state of disunity and confusion, 

Every time we have shown signs of recog- 
nizing their real intentions, they pretend to 
ease the pressure. They offer a concession 
here and another there. They make new 
promises to replace the old broken ones, and 
talk of peace and democracy. Each time 
we, in our misguided optimism, have per- 
mitted ourselves to be deceived and to be 
lulled into believing that a compromise with 
evil can be sustained. Such impractical 
vision will never save us from such a treach- 
erous enemy. We must judge the future by 
the past. 

Right now, our attention is riveted on 
Korea. A wave of hope sweeps over the coun- 
try because of the return of a pitifully few 
prisoners out of the hundreds missing and 
unaccounted for. With longing eyes, we look 
for an end to the war in Asia. But what 
does the past predict for the future? I very 
deeply fear the cessation of shooting will 
not end that war. The Communists will 
have won a tactical objective: to pin down 
a third of our effective fighting force in a 
remote part of the world, burden us with 
heavy expenditures, divert strength from the 
European front, exploit the increasing fric- 
tion among our allies, and convince the mil- 
lions of Asia that the capitalist aggressors 
have been defeat-d and forced to sue for 
peace. They will continue the war by put- 
ting economic pressure on the Japanese and 
military pressure upon the French through 
Indochina. They will make increasing con- 
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cessicns and trade offers to Western Europe, 
and try to disrupt the United Nations by 
insisting on a seat for Red China. 

My friends, there are no quick and easy 
solutions to the complex problems being 
thrust upon us by the cunning Communist 
leaders. However, one thing is certain. We 
will never discourage them from their devil- 
ish purpose if we sit in continuing ignor- 
ance or indulge in further wishful thinking. 
Knowledge is power in this battle, and na- 
tional understanding will be our victorious 
strength. The best-intentioned representa- 
tives and the most devoted national lead- 
ers must be sustained by an informed public 
opinion. Therefore, I ask you to enlarge your 
understanding of the conquering designs and 
barbaric methods of godless communism. 
You will then convince yourself of the neces- 
sity of bearing any sacrifice to preserve your 
individual freedom. Common understand- 
ing of our enemy will bring unified determi- 
nation to defeat him at any cost. The path 
that leads to eventual victory for us and 
all free peoples of the earth promises only 
real personal sacrifices ahd great national 
hardships, but there is no other alternative. 

When we all come to that clear under- 
standing, the scourge of communism will be 
doomed and the souls of our departed com- 
rades will rest in peace. 


Results of 1953 Questionnaire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 28, 1953 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
sults of the questionnaire which I mailed 
to the Democratic and Republican voters 
of the 25th Congressional District of 
California have been tabulated. 

Following the procedure established 
last year, one questionnaire was mailed 
to each home in the district. The 18,343 
replies which I received were then tabu- 
lated by an independent private concern. 

Mr. Speaker, it is important that Mem- 
bers of Congress be informed of the 
thinking of their constituents. I have 
found these questionnaires to be most 
helpful to me in this regard. A number 
of people made the observation that it 
was the first time any person in Govern- 
ment has ever asked for their opinion. 
The volume of replies delivered to my 
office was so great that it was impossible 
to personally acknowledge each one, 
Needless to say, I was pleased by the 
many kind comments and additional re- 
marks on public issues written on the 
reverse side of the poll letters by my 
friends at home. 

The following is the compilation of 
answers: 

1. Should Congress reduce individual in- 
come taxes this year? 

Yes, 9,786; no, 6,842; no opinion, 1,715. 

2. Should the social-security program be 
expanded to include persons not now eli- 

ble? 
> Hanks 10,667; no, 5,111; no opinion, 2,565. 

3. Should the present price-support pro- 
gram for farmers be continued? 

Yes, 3,925; no, 11,880; no opinion, 2,538. 

4. Should Congress continue its investiga- 


tion of Communists in the field of edu- 
cation? 


Yes, 16,343; no, 1,395; no opinion, 605. 
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5. Do you favor action by Congress to relax 
civil-service laws in order to reduce the num- 
ber of Federal employees? 

Yes, 13,526; no, 2,502; no opinion, 2,315. 

6. Should Congress continue to appropri- 
ate funds for foreign aid? 

Yes, 7,565; no, 8,118; no opinion, 2,660. 

7. Do you favor the steps taken so far by 
President Eisenhower and Secretary of State 
Dulles to get tough with Communists in 
Europe and the Far East? 

Yes, 16,948; no, 442; no opinion, 953. 


America Does Not Want Us To Neglect 
Our Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1953 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I am not 
an alarmist but when I see what appears 
to be a lack of concern on the part of 
this Congress for a sound program of 
veterans’ benefits, I am disturbed. Asa 
veteran myself I am deeply hurt by the 
impression given by some persons that 
every veteran in the VA hospitals, or 
receiving readjustment assistance is 
some sort of idler or prevaricator who is 
taking the taxpayers for a ride. 

During World War II I served with 
as fine a group of men as I have ever 
known. All of us were grateful that we 
could participate in the effort to protect 
our Nation so as to preserve our families 
and our homes. And we were comforted 
by the knowledge that if we did not get 
back, our Government would see that 
our families were cared for; or if we did 
get back, that we would be given assist- 
ance if we needed it in resuming a nor- 
mal, peaceful, and productive life. This 
knowledge gave many a GI that extra bit 
of confidence which sustained him in a 
crisis. 

As I listen to the debates over how 
much to allot for this veterans’ program, 
and how much to cut off of that one, I 
recall those days of World War II and I 
wonder. Is my memory failing me, or 
was our confidence in the understanding 
of our government misplaced. This is 
indeed a time for taking stock. Justice 
Holmes once said that the elaboration of 
the obvious is frequently more important 
than the elucidation of the obscure. 
Perhaps this is true in regard to the na- 
ture of our responsibility toward. those 
who have fought and are fighting to de- 
fend us against our enemies. It should 
be obvious to all of us, both from the 
historical vantage point as well as the 
personal, that military service in the 
defense of one’s country is an obligation 
that calls for a return obligation. 
Young men have not only defended their 
country, but have often had to forego 
income and training as a result. It 
seems obvious to me that the Nation 
benefits when these young men are 
helped to resume their civilian lives 
speedily and smoothly. It also seems 
obvious to me that as our veteran popu- 
lation increases in proportion to our 
civilian population, we must plan more 


efficiently and thoughtfully to provide 
o adequate program of veterans’ bene- 

Since 1929 our veteran population has 
increased from 4.7 to 19.7 million, or al- 
most five times. Veterans and their 
families now comprise 40 percent of the 
total civilian population. During the 
year 1952 alone the number of veterans 
receiving compensation or pension in- 
creased 2 percent. These are facts, just 
as surely as it is a fact that we are in- 
debted, and indeed obligated to these 
men and women for making our Nation 
more secure. It seems to me we are go- 
ing to have to adjust our thinking to 
these hard facts—to take action which 
fits these facts. 

Our course of action, in the last 2 
fiscal years, can best be portrayed in 
the attitude, Let us help the veteran all 
we can, but first let us economize.” Now, 
this is not a wrong theory of action if 
immediate results are the only criterion 
or if one is not concerned with the long- 
range consequences. Certainly, for pure 
simplicity it cannot be beat. But, un- 
fortunately, it ignores the crippling effect 
of economy on the veterans program. 
It ignores the fact that both the Govern- 
ment and the veteran gets a poorer re- 
turn for the money that is spent. For 
instance, immediate cost reductions can- 
not help but result in the closing down 
of VA facilities in which large capital 
investments have already been made, 
even though the need for which they 
were built continues to grow. Activities 
and programs which are underfinanced 
cannot be administered smoothly nor ef- 
ficiently. It does not take an economist 
to see that reducing costs immediately 
without regard for the consequences is 
not economic sanity but economic folly. 

The only sound theory of economy in 
the veterans program, or in any program 
for that matter, is the theory of a long- 
range, well-planned, adequate program. 
Such a theory does not have the apparent 
simplicity nor does it yield immediate re- 
sults. It may seem to cost more imme- 
diately, but it has long-range economies 
due to balanced expenditures. It 
achieves more per dollar invested, and 
makes the best use of past investments. 

In his message to Congress submitting 
the new budget President Truman com- 
mented that the Federal Government 
should spend an estimated $4.6 billion for 
a wide variety of veterans services and 
benefits. This estimate, of course, in- 
cluded a relatively small amount spent 
by the Department of Labor for unem- 
ployment compensation and by the De- 
partment of Defense for burial expenses. 
President Truman also commented on 
the fact that expenditures for veterans 
programs had declined 38 percent from 
the post-World War II high of $7.4 bil- 
lion. He estimated that due to the fight- 
ing in Korea, the 1954 expenditures 
would not permit further decreases and 
that 1954 should be approximately the 
same as 1953. 

Instead, in the interests of economy, 
we have already lopped off $279,168,000. 
This cut was made by the Bureau of the 
Budget. There is little reason to hope 
that the subcommittee on veterans’ ap- 
propriations will restore these funds, 
and indeed, there is reason to believe 
there will be further cuts. 
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The largest portion of the reductions 
are made in funds for administration, 
medical, hospital, and domiciliary serv- 
ices. In fact, of the overall cut, over 
one-half, or $169,462,000 is taken from 
these allotments, the remaining cuts be- 
ing distributed over allocations for com- 
pensation and pensions, and readjust- 
ment benefits. And the largest part of 
the reduction in medical funds—almost 
$96 million—is attributed by the Bureau 
of the Budget to savings on five new hos- 
pitals which were previously authorized 
by Congress, but which have been post- 
poned indefinitely because of lack of 
funds. This is strange reasoning indeed. 
We authorize construction of five hos- 
pitals which are desperately needed. 
Then we fail to appropriate the neces- 
sary funds to start construction, and we 
claim to have saved money. And, of 
course, in terms of immediate cost, we 
have saved but at the expense of the 
veteran to whom we have an acknowl- 
edged obligation. How can we reconcile 
delaying the construction of 4,000 new 
hospital beds with the fact that we have 
a backlog of from twenty to twenty-five 
thousand eligible veteran applicants for 
hospitalization waiting admission to VA 
hospitals? In view of the increasing 
numbers of veterans and the attendant 
increasing workloads of the VA pro- 
grams, we cannot expect the backlog to 
diminish unless we plan now for the fu- 
ture. Hospitals are not built overnight. 
We are already experiencing a shortage 
of hospital beds. We anticipate an in- 
creased demand as a result of the return 
of more and more Korean war veterans. 
It seems only logical that we plan now 
to construct as economically and effici- 
ently as possible the required facilities. 

The next largest budget reduction is 
the cut of $55,900,000 applied to medi- 
cal, hospital, and domiciliary services. 
It is difficult for me to understand the 
comment attributed to the chairman of 
the House Appropriations Subcommittee 
to the effect that this proposed reduc- 
tion can be absorbed in a number of 
ways other than a cutback in hospital or 
medical service, and that not a bed need 
be kept vacant for lack of funds because 
of the cut. How $56 million can be ab- 
sorbed without closing some beds, let- 
ting off some personnel, and in general 
curtailing medical services is a mystery 
to me. Last year, when the VA suffered 
a cut of only $31 million for medical 
services, 25,000 of the VA’s 128,000 beds 
had to be shut down. I am sure that 
Members of Congress felt in the 82d 
Congress that the $31 million could be 
absorbed without curtailing the hospital 
program. It was not possible then, and 
it is not possible now, to allocate these 
huge budget reductions in such a way 
as to avoid cutting down on staffs, shut- 
ting down beds, overworking personnel, 
and generally weakening the service, 
quality of care and morale of veterans 
and VA personnel alike. Already medi- 
cal school faculties and university presi- 
dents who have been cooperating with 
the Veterans’ Administration through 
part time consulting services are dis- 
turbed over the fact that they cannot 
count on the VA budget commitments. 
Contracts with medical schools for such 
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services have been broken when Con- 
gress fails to vote sufficient funds to meet 
these commitments. 

The reduction in administrative funds 
runs to $13,850,000 all of which is dis- 
tributed over specific programs, except 
for a general blanket reduction of $2,- 
214,000 which the VA is apparently sup- 
posed to apply throughout the opera- 
tions of these programs. In other words, 
each of the programs including general 
administrative, claims, vocational reha- 
bilitation and education, loan guaran- 
ties and readjustment allowances suffer 
specific reductions, and in addition there 
is to be a general reduction applied by 
the VA itself. The effect of this new 
device—which seems to be not so much 
a part of a careful plan but an extra 
slash thrown in on general principles— 
may well be the “straw that broke the 
camel’s back.” 

Iam making a plea for economic san- 
ity. Veterans’ benefits have been earned 
the hard way, and Congress over the 
years has recognized the cost of these 
benefits as part of the overall cost of 
war. Granted the legitimacy of veterans’ 
benefits, it is no real economy to plan on 
immediate cost reductions annually, 
with no consideration for efficiency plus. 
adequacy. What appears to be “savings” 
now, are in reality only phony savings. 
For example, the funds which are not 
appropriated now for necessary and au- 
thorized service, such as hospital beds, 
are not really saved, it is merely a post- 
poned or delayed expenditure. Money 
for them will have to be appropriated 
later and, as the urgency of the situation 
increases, the building program when 
Congress finally authorizes it, is likely 
to suffer from ill-advised decisions and 
the desire for speed. Over and above 
the issue of economy, there is the larger 
moral issue. Can we continue to ask our 
young men to make the supreme sacri- 
fices that military service entails, while 
we haggle over whether they are entitled 
to hospital care, or are deserving of voe 
cational rehabilitation. Are we ready 
to plan realistically for a long-range 
program, which is reasonable at the same 
time that it is adequate, or are we will- 
ing to sabotage our veterans’ program 
by allowing this cut in funds to become 
part of the record of the 83d Congress. 
This is a decision that each of us should 
make only after we have examined our 
own conscience. 


Would Syngman Rhee Push North of the 
Yalu? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1953 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, to 
give the big lie to those wHo would at- 
tempt to subvert the honor of the people 
of Korea by smearing their President 
with craven charges that, once on the 
Yalu, the Korean Army would drive into 
Manchuria, I cite below a recent item 
covering this situation, 


I have heard an outstanding and re- 
sponsible source level this charge against 
President Rhee. Accordingly, to put all 
on notice, the item from the April 17, 
1953, issue of the Jersey Journal is 
quoted: 


SIEMINSKI REVEALS LETTER—WOULDN’T Go 
BEYOND YALU, KOREAN PRESIDENT DECLARES 


WASHINGTON.—Representative ALFRED D. 
SIEMINSKI, of Jersey City, has made public 
the text of a letter received from President 
Syngman Rhee, of Korea, outlining his views 
on an armistice there. 

SIEMINSKI, a personal friend of President 
Rhee, said the Korean leader's views certainly 
merit the consideration of Congress and the 
President. The letter was in reply to a query 
by the Congressman on how the Koreans felt 
about an armistice. 

President Rhee’s letter follows: 

“In our history of more than 4,000 years, 
we have been compelled to fight many wars, 
of which all were defensive and none were 
offensive. We always fought to drive out 
but never fought as aggressors. 

“All that we ask of our neighbors is to let 
us live in peace with them all. True to our 
traditional peace-loving characteristic, we 
are fighting for the preservation of our peace 
in the land of the morning calm. 

“We have no desire to go 1 foot beyond our 
natural boundary line, which is the Yalu and 
Tumen Rivers, as I have repeatedly stated. 
If the Chinese Communists withdraw from 
Korea, we will at once cease fighting and try 
to live in peace with all our neighbors as we 
have always done. 

“If anyone says we would push our army 
over the boundary and march into Man- 
churia, I want him to produce the evidence 
upon which to base such a conjecture.” 


Selling the Country Down the River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1953 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, for altogether too long a time, 
a group of financially and politically 
powerful individuals have been attempt- 
ing to get rid of our Constitution, to 
bring us under some form of a “one 
world” government. 

Apparently dissatisfied with the Con- 
stitution and any advancement and 
progress it has enabled our people to 
attain, they prefer some other form of 
government, but they lack the initiative 
and the courage to pull up stakes and 
make their residence in a country which 
has a form of government which appeals 
to them. 

They want to stay here—as, of course, 
is their right—and bring the rest of us, 
which is an absurd, selfish thought, 
under a government which we do not 
want. 

Many a publication which heretofore 
has advocated a “one world” is begin- 
ning to see the danger. An editorial in 
the Saturday Evening Post which, in the 
last few years, has been changing its 
theme song, reads as follows: 

Our System COULD BE MADE Over BY TREATY 

Adoption of Senate Joint Resolution 1, in- 
troduced by Senator Bricker, of Ohio, and 
supported by 63 other Senators, including 47 
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of the 48 Republicans, would be the first step 
toward adding a new amendment to the Con- 
stitution. Stated briefly, its purpose is to 
assert that no treaty or executive agreement 
may be interpreted as canceling any pro- 
vision of our Bill of Rights or infringing the 
powers of Congress and the several States. In 
other words, the amendment would make 
sure that no group of social planners could 
bring about, by treaty, changes in our social 
structure which we would not make by law. 

The phrasing of the resolution will be de- 
bated. But it is easy to show that the danger 
it attempts to meet is not imaginary. Only 
last year, in a speech before the bar associa- 
tion at Louisville, Mr. Dulles said: “Treaties, 
for example, can take powers away from 
Congress, and give them to the President. 
They can take powers away from the States 
and give them to the Federal Government 
or to some international body, and they cut 
across the rights given the people by the Con- 
stitution and the Bill of Rights.” 

Recently, in his temperate statement be- 
fore the Senate Judiciary Subcommittee, Mr. 
Dulles described these fears as “hypothet- 
ical.” He continued. There is no actual ex- 
perience to demonstrate the need of the far- 
reaching changes here proposed.” 

Many Americans will have to disagree with 
that estimate of the present situation. Al- 
ready by executive agreements made at Cairo 
and at Yalta we have condemned whole pop- 
ulations to slavery and handed Formosa over 
to China. Furthermore, in Korea we are 
engaged in a full-dress war, a war never 
declared by Congress, although the Consti- 
tution says only Congress may declare war. 
For nearly 3 years our Armed Forces there 
have been locked in a bitter and bloody 
struggle, based on a treaty obligation under 
the United Nations Charter. More than a 
million young men have been drafted, bil- 
Hons of dollars expended, and thousands of 
casualties suffered. The average American, 
finding the purpose praiseworthy, endures 
the cost stoically. It is nevertheless disturb- 
ing to see the Constitution bypassed, and 
there is nothing hypothetical about the pos- 
sibility that it could happen again. 

Only a year ago President Truman seized 
the steel plants, basing his order on nebu- 
lous, inherent powers arising out of the emer- 
gency caused by the Korean war. On June 
3, 1952, the Supreme Court, by a vote of 
6 to 3, upset the steel seizure. In his con- 
curring opinion, Justice Jackson cited the 
words of the fifth amendment, providing that 
“No person * * * shall be * * * deprived 
of life, liberty, or property, without due 
process of law.” 

But it is also significant that Chief Jus- 
tic2 Vinson, Justice Reed, and Justice Min- 
ton supported Mr. Truman’s action on the 
ground that seizure of a private industry fol- 
lowed logically, as an implied power, from the 
commitments undertaken when we ratified 
the United Nations Charter, the Constitution 
notwithstanding. 

The Chief Justice, in his dissenting opin- 
ion, found the authority for Truman’s ac- 
tion in the U. N. Charter, the U. N. Security 
Council resolution in June 1950, the North 
Atlantic Treaty, and the Pacific Pact. Con- 
gress, he said, had implemented these by 
appropriation bills. Therefore, he thought, 
the President had a mandate to execute these 
legislative programs, which depended “upon 
the continued production of steel and sta- 
bilized prices for steel.” His first duty was 
to assure “mutual security for the free 
world.” 

Justice Jackson, agreeing with the ma- 
jority, said, “No doctrine that the Court 
could promulgate would seem to me more 
sinister and alarming than that a Presi- 
dent whose conduct of foreign affairs is so 
largely uncontrolled, and often even is un- 
known, can vastly enlarge his mastery over 
the internal affairs of the country by his 
own commitment of the Nation’s Armed 
Forces to some foreign venture.” 
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The fact that three Supreme Court Jus- 
tices have already implied that our Bill of 
Rights can be set aside by a treaty obliga- 
tion as vague as our membership in the 
United Nations indicates that it is time to 
spell out the exact eonsequences of our 
obligations under treaties. Fortunately, 
President Eisenhower, Mr. Dulles, and the 
Senators seem willing to discuss the Bricker 
amendment in terms of principles and not 
personalities. This is as it should be. After 
all, the Constitution was written in 1787 
with the certain knowledge that the first 
President would be George Washington. 
The limits placed on executive power, as 
then drawn, were not intended as a reflec- 
tion on Washington's stainless character. 
They implied no fear that he would seek 
arbitrary power. Nor would redefining the 
treaty power today mean that we have any- 
thing to fear from the present occupant of 
the White House or his administration. But 
times and political parties change, and it 
is important to make certain that no new 
effort to make America over by treaty law 
shall succeed. 


Marquette University: A Great American 
Institution of Learning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1953 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the great centers of 
learning of our country is Marquette 
University of Wisconsin. 

Marquette University is allied with 
those other venerable educational insti- 
tutions like Georgetown University, here 
at the Nation’s Capital, of which there is 
a total in the United States of 69—27 
colleges and universities and 42 high 
schools—which are conducted by the 
Jesuit Fathers. 

Among the great names of early Amer- 
ican history are those of the famous 
Jesuit missionaries and explorers like 
Isaac Jogues, Jean de Brebeuf, and Mar- 
quette. These great missionaries, with 
others, brought the cross of Christianity 
and the beginnings of civilization and 
learning to the American wilderness 
where they labored and were martyred 
or died for their cause. 

Father Jacques Marquette came by 
the present site of the city of Milwaukee 
in the year 1673 on his expedition with 
Joliet that resulted in the discovery and 
exploration of the Mississippi River. 

Marquette University for many years 
now has been educating its students in 
the pursuit of truth based upon 2,000- 
year-old principles of Christianity and 
American traditions that span from the 
present back to the times of these great 
missionaries. 

In the unprecedented modern conflict 
of ideas much of mankind is confused as 
to whether there really is such a thing 
as truth. Some of our leaders even ask 
the question of Pilate “What is truth?” 
In institutions like Marquette Univer- 
sity, young Americans will learn that 
there is such a thing as truth—objective 
truth. 

I wish to incorporate in my remarks 
herewith a statement of principles of 


Marquette University on scholarships 
and research that recently appeared in 
the Marquette Tribune: 


PRINCIPLES OF MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY ON 
ScHOLARSHIP, RESEARCH 

The university affirms its primary obliga- 
tion and commitment to the pursuit of the 
truth by all its members. It thus obliges 
itself to the possession, communication, and 
enlargement of knowledge.’ First its com- 
mitment to truth involves the duty of form- 
ing its students in the truth according to 
their best capacity. Furthermore, its com- 
mitment to the truth involves enlargement 
of the truth itself in the possession of its 
own members—teachers and students—and 
through them enlargement of the truth in 
the various communities which the uni- 
versity serves. The university, therefore, af- 
firms that it cannot fulfill its function with- 
out continuously fostering growth in knowl- 
edge in every field in which it is engaged.“ 

At every instructional level its aim is to 
foster in the student both a personal grasp of 
the truth, and an enthusiasm for it.“ At the 
graduate level, its aim is to develop in the 
student an ability to make knowledge grow, 
that is, to undertake its enlargement. But 
to achieve these aims the teachers, them- 
selves must be persons of advanced, diligent, 
and productive intellectual activity. 

There is a certain level of intellectual com- 
petence and formation in knowledge (not 
easily described in brief) which is the posses- 
sion of every educated man. It is marked 
by mature and enriched knowledge and by 
activity within the tradition and in the fel- 
lowship of the intellectual life. The Uni- 
versity intends to bring as many of its stu- 
dents as possible to this level. The univer- 
sity expects every one of its teachers to sur- 
pass this level. It expects them, therefore, 
continuously to enlarge and to be enlarged 
by knowledge, to grow in greater intellectual 
competence, and to assist others in similar 
growth, 

This growth in advanced intellectual ac- 
tivity will bə termed research or scholarship. 
It is deversified by its diverse end-products 
or results, 

By pure or basic research or scholarship 
is meant that advanced intellectual activity 
whose result has no direct or immediate 
bearing on utility or instruction. Such re- 
search must go on in the University if it is 
faithful to its commitment and responsi- 
bility to the enlargement of truth. (Exam- 
ples are found in theoretical physics, specu- 
lative theology.) 

By applied research or scholarship is meant 
that advanced intellectual activity which 
bears directly on the improvement of some 
learning discipline, some professional ac- 
tivity, or the common good. Such research 
must go on in the university by reason of its 
commitment to the communication and en- 
largement of the truth for the commonweal. 
(Examples are found in studies of blood 
constitution, of social trends, history, or 
philosophy.) 

By instructional research or scholarship 
is meant that advanced intellectual activity 
which results in the individual improvement 
of teaching. Such research must go on in 
the university if its teachers are to be in- 
tellectually active and enthusiastic in the 
communication of truth. (Examples are 
found in perfecting class preparation, in 
studies leading to graduate degrees.) 

All of this research or scholarship in these 
types is for the community good or common- 
weal: in the first type because the common 
fund of knowledge is increased; in the sec- 
ond because the result is a means to the 
common good; in the third because the in- 


2Statutes of Marquette University, art. I, 
A, 1, 2, 3. 

2 Ibid., A, 5, and C. 

2Ibid., A, 5, and D. 

Ibid., A, 5, and B. 
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structional competence of the university is 
enhanced. 

Since these are the types of research or 
scholarship, the university’s commitment to 
the truth commits it to these types. The 
administrators will foster these types and 
their combinations. Every faculty member 
is expected to be engaged in at least one 
of these types of research or scholarship. 
Some faculty members must be left free or 
relatively free always or from time to time 
for the first two types. 

It is the nature of research or scholarship 
to be productive. However this production 
be defined, it is the sign of advanced intel- 
lectual activity. Whichever the type of re- 
search in which the faculty member is en- 
gaged, he is expected to give some outward 
sign of such activity. 

Finally, the university affirms that in the 
promotion of what is termed research or 
scholarship a university serves its most fun- 
damental good, the true liberty of the intel- 
lectual life. For where there is no growth or 
progress in the intellectual life—a spiritual 
value—that life is not free to be true to 
itself. To the extent that intellectual ac- 
tivity is not free, man is not free. In the 
promotion of research and scholarship, for 
the good of the intellectual life, then, the 
university serves the greatest common good, 
human liberty. 


Veterans’ Administration Appropriations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1953 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
herewith include a letter from Mr. Floyd 
L. Ming, national commander of the Dis- 
abled American Veterans, protesting 
cuts in the Veterans’ Administration ap- 
propriations bill, calling on Congress to 
appropriate sufficient funds for medical, 
hospital, and domiciliary care for our 
disabled veterans: 

May 27, 1953. 


Dear CONGRESSMAN: The Bureau of the 
Budget submitted to the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, on May 20, the revised 
budget for the Veterans’ Administration. 
The total is $4,295,046,664. Within the total 
there is $851,350,000 for medical, hospital, 
and domiciliary service. This sum is $69,- 
750,000 under the Truman budget which was 
$921,100,000. There are indications that the 
House Appropriations subcommittee may cut 
the VA's figures another $13 million. 

Congressman JOHN PHILLIPS, of California, 
chairman of the Subcommittee on the Vet- 
erans’ Administration Appropriation, had in- 
dicated his approval of the announced cut 
but has stated that not a single hospital bed 
wil be lost. This latter statement is a re- 
minder of last year when his predecessor, 
Congressman ALBERT THOMAS, of Texas, re- 
duced the VA budget for 1953 by $40 million. 
More than 2,300 beds were lost as a result of 
this cut of $40 million. Regardless of state- 
ments and promises of Congressmen a large 
part of the cut must come from medical, 
hospital, and domiciliary services. 

The DAV’s Washington office has learned 
that cuts must be from the following: 

1. Defer openings of new hospitals 60 to 
90 days. (Experience shows the openings 
may be much longer.) 

2. Postpone all new hospital construction 
indefinitely. (Five new hospitals have been 
authorized.) 
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3. Reduce amount for hospitals and treat- 
ment of NP’s; reduce amount for tubercular 
hospitals and treatment; reduce GMS treat- 
ment and amount of domiciliary care. 

4. Reduce amount of money for patients 
food. 

We of the DAV will appreciate your pro- 
test against the drastic cuts being made by 
the House Appropriations Committee on the 
Veterans’ Administration budget. Now is no 
time to reduce hospital, and medical care 
because of the ill and disabled who are being 
returned from Korea. Won't you please fight 
for $921,100,000 being retained in the appro- 
priation bill for medical, hospital, and do- 
miciliary care? 

Very sincerely yours, 
FLoyD L. MING, 
National Commander, Disabled 
American Veterans. 


A Rush To Waste Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1953 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from U. S. News & World Report: 


A RusH To WASTE MONEY: UNITED STATES 
Al Must Be Spent Fast—A CASE HISTORY 


(Eprror’s Nore.—Ike, checking into foreign 
aid, is to run into some fantastic facts about 
how the money is spent. Take Manila, for 
instance. A close look shows slapdash orders, 
a rush to spend millions, little worry over 
waste. What follows is a firsthand report 
on one mutual security area—a small but 
significant part of the whole aid program.) 


MANL A.—If anybody wants to find out how 
foreign aid operates in the field, here is a 
case history in Manila: 

Early in 1950, a special United States Gov- 
ernment mission came to the Philippines 
and laid out certain reforms the government 
here would have to make to qualify for eco- 
nomic aid from Washington. One of the 
Americans, a Government economist, stayed 
on in Manila as a special representative of 
the Economic Cooperation Administration to 
observe while the Filipinos were carrying out 
the reforms. 

He was under orders to do no planning on 
a spending program. He was forbidden to 
discuss such a program with the Filipinos for 
fear that the Philippine Government might 
get the idea that the United States didn't 
mean what it said about insisting on changes 
to qualify for aid. So the staff of three—the 
economist, an assistant, and a secretary—sat 
by, doing nothing, while the Philippine offi- 
Cials got ready to start receiving economic 
aid from the United States. 

Quickie reports: Suddenly, 1 day in April 
1951, the economist got a cable from ECA 
in Washington, ordering him to send within 
2 days a program for spending $15 million 
in the Philippines. Explanation: ECA had 
to have the figures right away to clear with 
the Budget Bureau so the money could be 
committed before the end of the fiscal year 
in June. 

The ECA representative did as he was told. 
He had been prevented from doing any re- 
search into the country’s needs. He had been 
prevented from drawing up a formal re- 
port—and he didn’t have the staff to do it, 
anyway. But he whipped together a list of 
allocations of United States dollars for vari- 
ous items—heavy on things such as fertilizer, 
which would keep—and rushed it off to 


Washington by cable as a firm request for 
economic aid. He followed it up with a pri- 
vate note to officials back home telling them 
just what he thought about such spending 
methods. 

Well, the thing went through. That’s the 
way the Philippine Government got its $15- 
million slice of economic aid for 1951. 
What about 1952? 

The same economist—with a little more 
time but a wholly inadequate staff—was 
ordered to rush in estimates for 1952. They 
had to be in Washington well ahead of June 
80, 1951. He did the job again, and again 
complained of the slapdash methods. On 
the strength of the job he did, ECA allotted 
$35 million to the islands. 

The figure of 35 millions actually was set 
in Washington before an ECA official ar- 
rived out here to become head of the local 
ECA mission. The economist had just been 
on temporary assignment. Also set, before 
the m‘-sion chief arrived, was the size of his 
staff—about 100 experts and 30 administra- 
tive assistants, with the usual complement of 
clerks, stenographers, and office people. 

The mission chief arrived in August 1951. 
His staff trickled in for months thereafter. 
Most of the people had never been in the 
Philippines before. 

Redtape: Actually, most of the experts 
are recognized as exactly that—top men in 
the fields to which they are assigned. There 
are shipping experts, business experts, health 
and educational experts, experts on hemp, on 
rice, on sugar, copra, lumber—dozens of them, 
Their knowledge and ability astounds the 
Filipinos. The reports they get up on var- 
ious economic subjects are awaited anxiously 
out here and are taken very seriously by 
the local people. They are discussed and 
debated inside the government and out. 

But their reports run into all sorts of red- 
tape and difficulty. Many of the executives 
owe their appointments to section heads in 
Washington. And each section—those in 
charge of projects for industry, agriculture, 
health, transportation, etc.—feels that it has 
to be represented in the aid programs. 

Thus, it may be decided out here that the 
need for roads is “priority A” for the Philip- 
pines, and a project for health services in 
city suburbs falls halfway down the priority 
alphabet. Still, the health-projects execu- 
tive in Washington will to it that his sec- 
tion gets a slice of the 35 millions. 

The local office might want to concentrate 
on three programs. But, by the time every- 
body gets through going over the recom- 
mendations, the money is more likely to be 
spread over hundreds of projects—and doing 
a thorough job on no one of them. 

The experts—many of the people who 
came with ECA stayed on after the Mutual 
Security Agency took over foreign aid—set 
out to make a careful study of Philippine 
needs. They went over the whole program, 
project by project. 

It was pdinstaking work. Nothing was 
sent to Washington for approval until the 
Manila office was convinced of its value. All 
this took time. Suddenly one of the top men 
here was called back to Washington. He was 
raked over the coals for not producing 
enough “firm requests” to use up the whole 
$35 million. Things had to be speeded up. 

When he got back, things did, indeed, be- 
gin to fly. “Firm requests” went to Wash- 
ington in a stream. One project head who 
estimated his program could be done for 
X million got orders to triple the amount. 
He wasn't the only one, either. 

The experts were amazed at the way the 
price was being marked up, often with little 
or no regard for the careful preparatory 
work. They were told that the boss regretted 
the fact that so much money would have 
to be spent without proper study to see 
where it could do the most good, but it had 
to be done. 

Some of the staff people protested openly 
at the way the tax dollars were likely to be 
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wasted in such a setup. But the fact is that 
even had the Philippine projects been held 
down to what the experts thought they 
should cost, it wouldn't have saved United 
States taxpayers a dime. 

Money allotted to a country and not spent 
doesn’t go back into the United States Treas- 
ury. It goes instead to some other country 
where the mission chief had the forethought 
to put his “firm requests” higher than the 
money allotted to him. That way he has a 
claim on money left over some other place. 
After all, it seemed important to provide all 
the aid possible for the Philippines as a ma- 
jor bastion against communism in Asia and 
a key area of United States defenses in the 
Pacific. 

So the only way the MSA mission in Ma- 
nila could make sure that the Philippines 
got the money was for the experts to forget 
about being so careful, and starting to spend 
faster. 

They did. MSA, Manila, sent to Washing- 
ton the proper amount of firm requests, Be- 
fore long the $35 million was properly spo- 
ken for, and the Philippine projects will get 
the money. 

Probably, in the opinion of insiders and 
outsiders here, aid is administered with as 
much, or more efficiency and care in Manila 
as it is anywhere in the world. The officials 
here are highly regarded. But—and you 
hear this expression over and over in Ma- 
nila—“what a way to run a railroad,” 


United States Threatened From Within, 
Cardinal Warns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1953 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
the unanimous consent of my colleagues, 
I am inserting this speech made by 
Cardinal McIntyre, of Los Angeles, at a 
luncheon of the Jonathan Club Army- 
Navy group. He is to be commended 
for daring to strike at liberalism for 
what it really is: 


[From the Los Angeles (Calif.) Tidings of 
> May 22, 1953] 
UNITED STATES THREATENED FROM WITHIN, 
CARDINAL WARNS 


A principle of communism—often quoted 
is “confuse and divide.” 

As we pause to think for a while, it seems 
as if this theory and this practice have been 
most successful. 

At repeated times—oft-repeated times— 
and in every-varying circumstances—we have 
witnessed this principle and this practice 
in application. 

Oft times we have not recognized it until 
its purpose has been accomplished. Perhaps 
we have even unknowingly facilitated the 
confusion and shared in the division. 

As we read amazing revelations disclosed 
in the public press, are we not confused 
when we further listen and read presumably 
trustworthy commentators finding excuse 
for the seeming blatant offenses against loy- 
alty and integrity and patriotism? We have 
almost come to the point where revelations 
produce no sequence in action and their 
presentation is useless. 

Do we not occasionally ask ourselves, how 
is it that a philosophy which seems to be 
the same as that upon which the Communist 
line is based, can be expressed and ap- 
proved—and sometimes financed—by per- 
sons of probity, position, and prudence? 
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We are shocked when a professor, or an 
educator here, and a statesman or public 
servant there, is revealed as sharing the 
philosophy of communism. You have ex- 
perienced these puzzling reflections, I am 
sure, as have I. May I reflect a little fur- 
ther along this line? 

You will observe that I have made a dis- 
tinction between communism and the phil- 
osophy of liberalism and communism. 

The scope of those who follow the phil- 
osophy of liberalism is far wider than that 
of those who are members of the party either 
bearing a card or as affiliates. 

The liberalism to which I refer is a distinct 
philosophy and not the generally accepted 
meaning of the word as an adjective. Liber- 
alism accepts no restriction to thought or 
action—either from God or man, 

DISASTER IN EDUCATION 

The origin of liberalism antedates Karl 
Marx and it has found its most fertile field 
in the so-called intellectuals of the world. 

As it has spread its influence in the edu- 
cational channels of our United States, it has 
been a virile force in confusing schoolmen 
by flattering their imagined freedom of 
thought while in reality enslaving them to a 
fallacy. 

This erroneous philosophy of Hegel, of 
Marx, of Nietzsche, reflected in John Dewey 
and his perpetuated school is basically the 
same philosophy that motivates communism. 

The substantial and primary difference in 
this philosophy and the philosophy of the 
Founding Fathers of our United States is 
in the denial of the divinity and the rejec- 
tion of religion. 

In the new philosophy the state is en- 
shrouded with divinity. All rights and 
privileges proceed only from the state and 
are directed to the state. Divinity itself is 
ignored. $ 

Some of the evidences of this feature of 
the philosophy are found in the present legal 
status of education in the United States. 

According to the McCollum decision of the 
Supreme Court, public education may not 
teach religion lest it be construed as union 
of church and state. 


FRANKFURTER PHILOSOPHY 


In striving to avoid a fancied danger the 
Court has plunged us into a disaster. 

It has forced God out of education and 
left us to the current of secularism and 
atheism. According to this decision, atheism 
is the official religion of public education. 
The effect of this decision has been a strong 
support to the philisophy which is common to 
communism and the liberalism of progressive 
education, 

Another factor fs a consequence of the er- 
roneous philosophy that rejects the exist- 
ence of God, the providence of God, and 
ignores the law of God is the denial of an 
absolute. 

By an absolute we mean any principle that 
has permanency, endurance, and unchang- 
ing qualities. 

That is the teaching and practice of Felix 
Frankfurter and his school of thought. 

We see a striking instance of the denial of 
an absolute in the 2 years at Panmunjom. 

A further evidence of the departure from 
principle and fixed law has been evidenced 
in our State Department policy and in the 
avoidance of divine guidance in the U. N. 
and the elimination of the Commandments 
of God as a norm of peace proposals. Yet 
these have been the norm of conduct 
amongst men and nations for centuries. 

Similar instances could be given of the 
disastrous effects of this false philosophy 
which is common to communism, to progres- 
sive education and the modern school of 
propaganda thought. However, it would only 
emphasize what is apparent to the thinker 
of today. 

God, religion, fixed principles and norms 
of conduct have been relegated to the discard. 
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The contrast that presents itself from the 
viewpoint of tradition and history consti- 
tutes a constructive thought. 


TRADITION AND HISTORY IGNORED 


By tradition we mean the handing down 
of principles that direct thought and action, 
of moral teaching and example—of infor- 
mation and practice affecting daily life. 

Tradition has become established by ac- 
ceptance through successive generations and 
the force of tradition becomes so accepted 
that it operates as law. 

Tradition is a code—a doctrine, a discipline 
independent of the written word and 
founded largely upon the natural law. The 
natural law as we know is that rule of reason 
placed in the hearts and minds of men by 
God, and which obtains in all men. 

History is a narrative, a record of facts— 
past events which have affected peoples and 
nations. History relates to succeeding gen- 
erations the causes that determined happen- 


ings amongst men and it portrays the effects 


of conformity to right or the evils following 
wrong. History differs from annals or chron- 
icles because it relates facts in the light of 
right and wrong. 

Peace may be briefly defined as the tran- 
quillity of order. It is compliance with the 
law. If we attempt to abuse the laws of 
nature, of physics, of chemistry, we soon are 
confronted with frustrations, an explosion, 

The student of history soon discovers that 
the violation of divine law, human law, the 
law of the sea and the law of the land has 
ever begot war and desolation. There is no 
more striking example of the hand of God 
punishing the violation of His law, the laws 
of justice and morality, than is recorded in 
the Old Testament. 


BASIS OF UNITED STATES PROGRESS 


Tradition is based primarily on the law of 
God and the acknowledgment of God as a 
Supreme Being exercising providence over 
man and his well-being. Tradition is a force 
of power that has persevered throughout the 
centuries with a determination and fixity 
equivalent to the written law. 

The tradition of centuries was the founda- 
tion of the philosophy of the Founding 
Fathers of our country and what progress 
has been made intellectually, socially, and 
industrially in these United States has been 
based on the fact that the traditions of 
Christian civilization so strongly reoted in 
the European immigrant that came to our 
shores has continued and found its reflection 
in the succeeding generations born of our 
soil. 

Tradition finds its reflection in history 
and when they coincide we find the common 
law and the natural law flourishing and 
blossoming in the law of the land consti- 
tuted under God and administered in ac- 
cordance with the principles of divine reve- 
lation. 

It has been left to our time, to the courts 
and the educators of our day, stimulated 
and dominated by the false philosophy that 
has found deep root amongst us, to deny the 
traditions and the history of time, which 
have been founded and prospered under God, 

Were the situation confronting the world 
today not so serious, one’s satirical humor 
might be aroused. 

But the threat to our liberty, our country, 
our culture, our democracy is within us. 

We are literally affected by a malignant 
disease, The enemy is not alone from with- 
out. Further, it may be from within our- 
selves. 

If man today is not thinking in the terms 
of a divine providence ruling over us—if 
man’s morality is not in accordance with 
the Commandments of God-—the laws of 
justice and equity; if man's Judgments are 
based on variable and expedient values 
rather than on the fixed and permanent 
verities—then man is fooling himself if he 
seeks or looks for peace, 
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He is pulling from beneath his feet the 
carpet on which he stands. He is destined 
to disappointment. Let him look to tradi- 
tion and history instead and realize that it 
is God in Heaven who rules the world and 
not the Kremlin. 

The selection is God or the Kremlin. Take 
your choice, 


What Have We Bought With Foreign Aid? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1953 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing column by the well-known econ- 
omist, Miss Sylvia Porter, appeared in 
the Trentonian of June 1, 1953. It an- 
swers in full and admirable style the 
often asked question: What have we 
bought with foreign aid funds during 
the postwar years? If we measure the 
return for our money in terms of eco- 
nomic restoration and restored morale, 
the answer is that we have received full 
measure for our investment: 

Your Money’s WORTH 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

Paris.—What have you and I bought with 
all the billions of ald—the unbelievable total 
of $39 billion—that we have spent abroad in 
only 7 postwar years? 

The economic survival of the West; time 
to fight back a powerful surge toward com- 
munism in such key lands as West Ger- 
many, France, Austria, Greece, Italy; in 
short and in basic briefness we have bought 
the salvation of our world. 

We have not bought the privilege of de- 
eiding the policies of lands in the western 
orbit. We have not bought friendship. We 
have not bought understanding of us, of 
our way of thinking or acting. We certainly 
have not bought a solution to the great 
conflict between East and West, anything 
approaching real peace. 

But we have kept our allies from sinking 
into utter economic chaos and as an in- 
evitable result, moving by default into the 
Soviet empire. 

If you think salvation of the West is worth 
fighting for, then you also must think the 
money we have spent and the burden we 
have assumed also are worth it. 

In the last fortnight I have been in Aus- 
tria, Germany, France, England. I have 
looked intently, listened more intently. 

And in and around Vienna I have seen 
striking new housing developments, precious 
monuments restored to their original gran- 
deur, humming factories, obvious rehabili- 
tation of production and people. And while 
I have heard bitter criticism of some Ameri- 
can policies, the fact is that the Kremlin has 
not been able to conquer this key country 
of Europe. 

How much have you the American tax- 
payer, had to pay for this? Since the end 
of World War II, not quite $1 billion. 

In and around Frankfort, I have seen new 
hotels, new shops, new houses, new streets, 
new plants. The restoration is so striking . 
that it becomes virtually the dominant im- 
pression. And while there is plenty of re- 
sentment against us as a wealthy, occupying 
power, the fact is that West Germany is 
again an area of economic strength in our 


orbit, not Russia's. 
And how much has this cost you, the 


American taxpayer? Since the war, close to 
$4 billion, 
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In and around London, I have seen a level 
of activity that beats anything in decades. 
Sure, it’s the Coronation—which has turned 
London into an astounding honkeytonk. 

But it’s more—much more. For I have 
stood for hours in Piccadilly and looked at 
the shoes of those passing by—a symbol of 
peoples’ condition. A few years ago, nearly 
all the shoes were old, pitifully shabby. Now, 
nearly all are new. A few years ago, the faces 
of nearly all were gaunt and grim. Now the 
faces are well-rounded and alive, and while, 
as usual, we are squabbling with Britain, the 
fact is she still is a democracy and an in- 
creasingly capable one. 

And how much has this cost you? Since 
the war, over $8 billion. 

And even as France fumbles through an- 
other government crisis (if anything that 
happens every 5 months can be called a 
crisis) she is rebuilding, reviving, still staying 
with the West. Despite their constant, in- 
sidious efforts, the Communists are not in 
control. 

The cost to you? Over $6 billion. 

There has been waste. There has been 
corruption. We have not made the progress 
we had hoped to make. We have become the 
target for brutal gibes. 

But we have bought time, we have bought 
the economic salvation of Europe, we have 
prevented the crumbling of our world. 


Lithuania in the American Policy of 
Liberation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1953 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to include with my re- 
marks the text of a speech given by Mr. 
Petras Dauzvardis, consul of Lithuania 
at Chicago, before the Lithuanian Uni- 
versity Club meeting on May 24 last. 
The text follows: 


The subject of my talk is Lithuania in 
the American Policy of Liberation. 

The American policy of liberation, based 
upon the principle of inalienable rights, 
tends to become more effective than an 
atomic bomb. The opponents of the policy 
of liberation and the enslavers of independ- 
ent nations scream louder against this policy 
than against the atomic bomb and other 
weapons of war and destruction. The Ameri- 
can policy of liberation is pitted against the 
Soviet policy of enslavement, The Soviets 
hold enslaved over 200 million people in the 
Soviet Union and dominate approximately 
600 million outside their empire. America 
decries this enslavement, and encourages 
and seeks the liberation of these people. 

It goes without saying that the policy of 
liberation will eventually prevail over the 
policy of enslavement. The trend is apparent 
everywhere. The enslaved nations, including 
Lithuania, are fighting the enslaver. The 
Lithuanian and other enslaved peoples are 
for the policy of liberation. The liberation 
policy is the policy of the people of Lithuania 
and of all other Soviet-enslaved peoples. 
This fact is particularly confirmed by the 
history of Lithuania and the Lithuanian 
nation. Lithuania, as you know, has waged 
wars for freedom and independence long be- 
fore America was discovered. 

The Lithuanians acquired and inhabited 
the present territory of Lithuania long before 
the birth of Christ. Their state began taking 


form in the second century A. D. At first, 
it was based on the tribal system; later it 
developed into principalities (similar to the 
American colonies) and finally into the 
united single state of Lithuania under the 
leadership of the Grand Duke Mindaugas. In 
1253, 700 years ago, Mindaugas became the 
first king of Lithuania. He waged many a 
battle against the enemies of the freedom of 
Lithuania. One of the historic battles took 
place at Siauliai, at which the Teutonic 
knights were defeated in 1236. 

During the 12th, 14th, and 15th centuries 
Lithuania was powerful and great; she 
checked the Tartar push westward and the 
Teutonic surge eastward. She was a bastion 
between the east and the west. Lithuania's 
greatness waned after the death of Grand 
Duke Vytautas (in 1430), and with the growth 
of the Duchy of Moscow in power and aggres- 
siveness. Because of this and other causes, 
Lithuania had to enter into an alliance with 
Poland, which lasted from 1569 to 1795, when 
Lithuania and Poland were partitioned by 
and among Russia, Germany, and Austria; 
almost all of Lithuania fell to Russia. At 
first, Lithuania was a nominal duchy, but 
later she was completely absorbed, erased 
from the map, made a part of Russia's terri- 
tory. This condition existed for 120 years. 
Disregarding the oppression and persecution, 
the Lithuanians did not surrender their free- 
dom and constantly demanded liberation; 
each succeeding generation of Lithuanians 
revolted against the Russian rule. Finally, 
in the closing days of World War I, on Feb- 
ruary 16, 1918, the Lithuanians proclaimed 
the restoration of Lithuania’s independence. 

The declaration of independence was fol- 
lowed by 2 years of defensive warfare against 
the Bolsheviks and other invaders of Lithu- 
ania. The constituent assembly convened 
on May 15, 1920, and proclaimed a republican 
form for the restored state of Lithuania, On 
July 12 of that year, a peace treaty was signed 
with Soviet Russia. By this treaty, the So- 
viets renounced for all time all rights to 
Lithuania and recognized Lithuania as an 
independent and sovereign state. Recogni- 
tion by all the other nations of the world 
followed. In 1921 Lithuania was admitted 
into the League of Nations and became a 
member of the world community of nations. 
Lithuania signed the Kellogg-Briand Pact 
and concluded nonaggression pacts with 
Russia“ (in 1926) and other neighboring 
states. 

Lithuania was determined and wanted to 
live as a good neighbor with all her neigh- 
bors, In consequence, she had declared her 
neutrality and adopted a “mind-your-own- 
business“ policy. Adhering to this policy, 
Lithuania labored tirelessly and performed 
near miracles in all spheres of life: She set 
up and maintained a strong system of finance 
based on the gold standard; modernized her 
agriculture; restored and developed her in- 
dustry; developed her foreign trade; insti- 
tuted a progressive and rational system of 
government and social security; elevated 
education, the arts, and cultural life in gen- 
eral to their greatest heights; guaranteed 
and gave all religious and minorities free- 
dom. In short, Lithuania was established 
and functioned along the lines of the Ameri- 
can system; she grew close to America— 
many people called Lithuania “Little Amer- 
ica.” Lithuania’s people lived happily and 
were content with life—they wished no one 
evil and committed no wrong against others, 

Her neighbors, however, envied Lithuania 
and the Lithuanians their freedom and pros- 
perity. With Lithuania maintaining her 
neutrality and friendship with her neigh- 
bors, the Soviets and the Nazis conspired, 
agreed to partition Lithuania and her 
neighboring states between themselves, and 
eventually destroy them. The conspirato- 
rial Nazi-Soviet agreements aimed against 
Lithuania and the other Baltic States and 
Poland were signed on August 23 and Sep- 
tember 28, 1939. As a consequence of these 
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and other Nazi-Soviet agreements, World 
War II broke out. 

Acting in collusion with the Nazis, the 
Soviets forced Lithuania and the other 
Baltic States to sign mutual-aid pacts with 
the Soviet Union, under which Russia was 
permitted to establish military bases—in 
reality Trojan horses—in the Baltic States. 
These pacts were signed in September and 
October of 1939; they reaffirmed the former 
treaties and guaranteed all the sovereign 
rights of the signing parties. This was 
affirmed not only by the pacts, but also by 
the solemn declarations made by the leaders 
of the Soviet Union. Speaking to the 
Supreme Soviet of the U. S. S. R., Foreign 
Commissar (now Minister) V. Molotov said: 

“The pacts with the Baltic States in no 
way imply the intrusion of the Soviet Union 
in the internal affairs of Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania, as some foreign interests are try- 
ing to make believe. * * These pacts are 
based on mutual respect for the political, 
social, and economic structure of the con- 
tracting parties, and are designed to 
strengthen the basis for peaceful, neighborly 
cooperation between our peoples. We stand 
for the scrupulous and punctilious observ- 
ance of pacts on a basis of complete reciproc- 
ity and we declare that all nonsense about 
sovietizing the Baltic countries is only to 
the interest of our common enemies and of 
all anti-Soviet provocateurs.” 

Despite these pacts and declarations, be- 
fore 8 months had elapsed, the Soviets began 
fabricating pretexts against the friendly 
Baltic States: They made all kinds of un- 
founded accusations and finally (in June 
1940) they seized and occupied these states. 

Having occupied Lithuania and the other 
two Baltic States, the Soviets dissolved their 
lawful governments and replaced them with 
their own commissars and puppets, dis- 
banded their parliaments, arrested their na- 
tional leaders, abolished their political 
parties and closed all their public organiza- 
tions; installed their own regimes in those 
states and finally (in July and August 
1940) declared them sovietized and incor- 
porated in the U. S. S. R.—separated: them 
from the Western World. 

All these Soviet acts were and are uncon- 
stitutional, illegal, and contrary to the will 
and determination of the Lithuanian na- 
tion. They have been and stand condemned 
by the Government of Lithuania and by the 
Lithuanian people. They are denounced by 
law-respecting and freedom-loving govern- 
ments and people. The Government of the 
United States was first in line with its strong 
and unequivocal denunciation of the Soviet 
seizure of the Baltic States. Its statement 
of July 23, 1940, has become known among 
the Baltic peoples as the Freedom Charter 
of the Baltic States. It states: The political 
independence and territorial integrity of the 
three Baltic Republics—Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia—were to be deliberately an- 
nihilated by one of their more powerful 
neighbors. 

“The Government and the people of the 
United States are opposed to predatory ac- 
tivities, no matter whether they are carried 
on by the use of force or by the threat of 
force. They are likewise opposed to any 
form of intervention on the part of one 
state, however powerful, in the domestic 
concerns of any other sovereign state, how- 
ever weak, 

“The United States will continue to stand 
by these principles, because of the conviction 
of the American people that unless the doc- 
trine in which these principles are inherent 
once again govern the relations between na- 
tions, the rule of reason, of justice and of 
law—in other words, the basis of modern 
civilization itself cannot be preserved.” 

This statement of doctrine has been im- 
plemented by the nonrecognition of forcible 
incorporation of the Baltic States into the 
Soviet Union and by the continuance of 
recognition of the sovereign states of Lithu- 
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ania, Latvia, and Estonia, and their respec- 
tive representatives in the United States and 
elsewhere. 

This doctrine and policy of the United 
States is very significant. It has maintained 
the legal independence of the Baltic States 
throughout the hardest years of their oc- 
cupation by foreign armed forces, first by 
Soviet Russia, then by Nazi Germany and 
presently again by Soviet Russia. 

The above-mentioned policy of nonrecog- 
nition of the fruits of crime to the culprit 
has recently been amended by the Govern- 
ment of the United States by the policy of 
liberation—or the doctrine of restoration of 
stolen property to the lawful owners. This 
policy, it is hoped, will add a dynamic as- 
pect to the policy of nonrecognition and will 
bring actual freedom and independence to 
Lithuania and the other Soviet occupied and 
dominated states. 

As a matter of fact, there are many in- 
dications toward that end. President Eisen- 
hower has clearly and unequivocally stated 
on several occasions that Soviet Russia must 
restore freedom to subjugated countries and 
that Amercia will not rest until sovereign 
rights and self-government are restored to 
those nations which have been forcibly de- 
prived of them. This principle and demand 
have been repeated by Secretary of State 
Dulles and other administration officials, and 
by Members of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives. The most recent act in the 
House of Representatives is Congressman 
KERSTEN’s resolution 231 proposing the in- 
vestigation of Soviet Russia’s seizure and 
forced incorporation of Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia into the U. S. S. R. This reso- 
lution is now in the Rules Committee. It is 
hoped that it will be passed, the committee 
of investigation appointed to make a full 
and complete investigation disclosing the 
various crimes and injustices of Soviet Rus- 
sia in and against Lithuania and the other 
Baltic States, and exposing and presenting 
them to the American people and the world, 

Bearing in mind the uniqueness and im- 
port of the case of the Baltic States, the 
enormity of the Soviet crimes against them, 
and the volume and weight of evidence in 
existence and at command, I am of the opin- 
ion that the proposed congressional inves- 
tigation can be of immense significance to 
the American policy of nonaggression and 
liberation, and to the cause of liberty and 
righteousness in general, and to the Baltic 
States and to all Soviet-dominated nations 
in particular. Evidence marshaled and 
compiled by the committee could later be 
submitted to the United Nations for fur- 
ther action. It could also be used in vari- 
ous negotiations with Soviet Russia, and to 
refute Russia’s so-called policy of peace 
based on “respect for the rights of all coun- 
tries, great and small, for the observance of 
norms of international law, and the strict 
observance of all treaties concluded by the 
Soviet Government with other states.” 

The case of Lithuania and of the other 
Baltic States is truly strong. It indisput- 
ably disproves every assertion of Soviet 
peacefulness and respect for the rights of 
other countries. Consequently, it assumes 
outstanding significance in the American 
policy of liberation and freedom for all na- 
tions. To quote President Eisenhower: 

“Any nation’s attempt to dictate to other 
nations their form of government is inde- 
fensible; any nation’s right to a form of gov- 
ernment and an economic system of its own 
choosing is inalienable.” 

The inalienable and sovereign rights of 
the Lithuanian Nation have been violated 
and continue to be violated by the rulers of 
Soviet Russia. The Lithuanians demand 
that their rights be restored to them, that 
the Soviet army, police, and all occupation 
personnel get out of Lithuania and permit 
the people of Lithuania to choose their own 
government and to pursue their life as they 
see fit. 


Theodore Roosevelt’s Advice Applies 
Peculiarly to These Days 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1953 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I can 
think of no better way of supporting the 
motion to set aside a week in June to 
commemorate the life of Theodore 
Roosevelt than to bring to this House 
some prophetic words that the great 
President spoke in 1894. They bear so 
directly on the present crisis that he 
might have spoken them this morning: 

Our Nation is that one among all the na- 
tions of the earth which holds in its hands 
the fate of the coming years. 


He spoke those words, mind you, al- 
most 60 years ago. 


We enjoy exceptional advantages and are 
menaced by .exceptional dangers; and all 
signs indicate that we shall either fail great- 
ly or succeed greatly. I firmly believe that 
we shall succeed; but we shall never achieve 
true greatness unless we are Americans in 
heart and soul, in spirit, and purpose, keenly 
alive to the responsibility implied in the very 
name of American and proud beyond meas- 
ure of the glorious privilege of bearing it. 
Above all, we must stand shoulder to shoul- 
der, not asking as to the ancestry or creed of 
our comrades but only demanding that they 
be in very truth Americans, and that we all 
work together, heart, hand, and head, for 
the honor and the greatness of our common 
country. 


Thus speaks Theodore Roosevelt to us 
in the crisis in which we stand. 


The Government Moves Away From 
Socialism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 4, 1953 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the RecorpD an editorial ap- 
pearing in this week’s issue of the Satur- 
day Evening Post. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE GOVERNMENT Moves Away FROM 

2 SOCIALISM 

Politicians and columnists who toy with 
the essence of socialism without calling it by 
name are predicting that the Eisenhower 
administration is about to sanction & scan- 
dalous raid on the country’s natural re- 
sources and other publicly owned assets. 
For example, Columnist Tom Stokes sees a 
“clearly planned campaign to reverse the 
trend of the last half century, started oy 
Theodore Roosevelt, who began to set aside 
parts of our domain to protect this valuable 
natural heritage from the plundering which 
he found to be going on when he became 
President.” 
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This and a host of similar comments look 
like an effort by the liberal faction in Wash- 
ington to set the woods on fire in an effort 
to deter the administration from turning 
back to private hands enterprises which the 
Government has become involved in. Ac- 
tually, there is no reason why the Govern- 
ment should be engaged in the manufacture 
of rubber, or the operation of barges and tug- 
boats, or the distribution of electric power, 
or in making industrial loans, or in scores of 
other activities which our history suggests 
can be better carried on by the people them- 
selves. 

Secretary of the Interior McKay has al- 
ready withdrawn Government opposition to 
the construction of a dam in the Northwest 
by the Idaho Power Co. This follows a Su- 
preme Court decision that the Interior De- 
partment had no authority to prevent the 
Federal Power Commission from licensing a 
private power development on the Roanoke 
River. According to the Supreme Court’s 
majority opinion, there was no showing that 
the Roanoke Rapids site would at any time 
be developed by the United States. Never- 
theless, the Interior Department insisted 
that the Virginia Electric & Power Co. could 
not build a dam at that point because the 
Government at some undisclosed time in 
the future might choose to enter the field, 
This dog-in-the-manger attitude is out. 
Presumably, withdrawals by the Government 
from other enterprises will follow. 

While the debaters are forming ranks it 
may be a good idea to raise the issue of what 
is meant by popular ownership of, let us say, 
@ power company. In other words, what do 
the people own in TVA that they do not own 
in the Niagara Hudson Power Corp.? It is 
said by public-ownership advocates that 
they get their electric power more cheaply 
from publicly owned establishments. But 
analysis of the accounting of TVA, for ex- 
ample, makes it plain that, if electricity rates 
are cheaper in the area served, it is only be- 
cause TVA has advantages in taxation and 
interest charges which a private corporation 
would not enjoy. In other words, the issue 
is not whether a public plant can produce 
electric power more cheaply, but whether or 
not the taxpayers of the whole Nation ought 
to subsidize cheap power in one favored area. 

An interesting comment on this matter 
of what the people own when they have na- 
tionalized an industry can be found in Prof, 
G. W. Keeton’s the Passing of Parliament 
(Ernest Benn, London). Discussing the 
rosy predictions by Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb of what would happen when socialism 
came to power in England, Professor Keeton 
writes: 

“What the Socialist has got, as distinct 
from what he aimed at, is the exact oppo- 
site of those noble aspirations. He has got 
a rigid mechanism, remote from and indif- 
ferent to public opinion, operated at a hand- 
some loss by departmentally appointed offi- 
cials with salaries as large as those ever paid 
to capitalist directors, with the added ad- 
vantage that their losses and official ex- 
penses can be underwritten by a beneficent 
state.” 

The point is that a large-scale operation 
such as is carried on by an electric-power 
company has to be judged by its ability to 
provide the service for which it was cre- 
ated. To befog this issue by suggesting that 
the people would be deprived of something 
should the Bonneville Dam, for example, be 
operated by a private corporation instead 
of by the Government is an offense against 
reason. Actually, when it is considered that 
such a change would bh gages one of these 
enterprises from a drain on the taxpayers 
into a source of revenue, the wonder is that 
apparently rational men have the brass to 
present the issue in such terms. Former 
President Hoover recently pointed out that 
in the last fiscal year private utilities paid 
more than $750,000,000 in Federal taxes and 
nearly $470,000,000 in State and local taxes, 
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At the same time, Federal power projects 
paid less than $5,000,000 to State and local 
governments. 

It is depressing that, in attempting to 
arouse public opinion against the Eisenhower 
administration’s strategic retreat from 
pseudosocialism, many of these critics mis- 
represent the move as a plan to auction off 
the public domain for peanuts. 


The United States Customs Inspectors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 4, 1953 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record a statement which I have pre- 
pared about one of our most efficient 
law-enforcement groups, the United 
States customs inspectors. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY Hon. OLIN D. JOHNSTON, 
Democrat, OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


During my recent travels, going and com- 
ing through the great port of New York, 
I came in contact with a group of Govern- 
ment employees who so impressed me by 
their efficiency, courtesy, and apparent de- 
sire to be of service that I determined to find 
out more about these men. I speak of the 
United States customs inspectors. 

I, like most travelers, had always thought 
of a customs inspector as a fellow whose 
job was to search baggage and whose sole 
ambition in life was to make things as un- 
pleasant as possible. I find quite the re- 
verse is true. He searches baggage because 
the law requires him to do so; he searches 
baggag. to prevent smuggling and illegal 
entry of articles which the importer might 
want to get into the country free of duty or 
tax or again the passenger might be trying 
to slip in with a bundle of narcotics, sedi- 
tious literature, immoral articles, etc. All 
these and many more things the inspector 
looks for when examining baggage. 

Doing a little research, I found that this 
small group of about 2,500 throughout the 
United States and possessions are charged 
with enforcing the laws, Presidential procla- 
mations, and regulations regarding tariffs 
and revenues. 

Customs inspectors are charged with the 
important task of administering directives 
issued by the various customs collectors, of 
protecting the Treasury of the United States 
from loss through smuggling and misrepre- 
sentation of merchandise, of representing 
their Government and fellow citizens in deal- 
in; with persons from foreign lands—persons 
of both high and low estate. They must, 
when called upon, enforce and administer 
laws and regulations of other departments 
and bureaus—i. e., State Department, De- 
partment of Defense, Department of Com- 
morce, Department of the Interior, Federal 
Security Agency, Maritime Commission, Bu- 
reau of Immigration and Naturalization, 
Alcohol Tax Unit, and others. Back in the 
days of prohibition they were required to 
help enforce the Volstead Act. 

They examine passengers of varied degrees 
of importance; they inspect, they weigh 
merchandise to determine the amount of 
duty due the United States, they gage such 
varied commodities as olives, petroleum, 
molasses, and proof alcoholic beverages, etc.; 


they act as supervisory officers, they sample 
merchandise, they act as examiners of mer- 
chandise, they work in warehouses, oil re- 
fineries, explosive plants, at international 
boundaries, on ocean and inland waterways; 
on piers, steamships, trains, trucks, aircraft, 
or what have you. These men collect moneys 
in the form of duty and taxes for the Treas- 
ury. They have the power to apprehend, 
search, seize, detain, and arrest persons con- 
victed or suspected of violating the appli- 
cable laws of the United States. 

Customs inspectors are the collector’s rep- 
resentatives on the water front, his repre- 
sentative in dealing with importers, ship- 
pers, steamship men, passengers, longshore- 
men, and seamen. 

They must be intelligent men, able to re- 
ceive and execute orders from higher au- 
thority. They must have initiative and be 
able to act forcefully and with decision 
when the situation calls for such action. 
They must be roughnecks or diplomats as 
the occasion demands. 

You will look long and hard before you 
will find a group whose duties are so re- 
sponsible and varied and who under arduous, 
exacting conditions often amid great diffi- 
culties, give their Government such excel- 
lent and unparalleled service. 

This very small group of inspectors, com- 
paratively speaking, are in my opinion clas- 
sified too low in the civil-service schedule 
(G. S. 6 and 7). In fact, the Civil Service 
Commission issued new standards for this 
position September 1952 (G. S. 7, 8, and 9) 
but due to a shortage of funds the Bureau of 
Customs could not put the new grades in 
effect. This is a deplorable condition and 
one that should be corrected. ; 

After this, whenever I hear of a customs 
inspector, I shall think of an intelligent, 
forceful, courteous, versatile, underpaid rep- 
resentative of the United States Government. 


Armenian Independence Day Address by 
Hon. Theodore Francis Green, of Rhode 
Island 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 4, 1953 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, last Sun- 
day Rhode Island citizens of Armenian 
descent celebrated Armenian Independ- 
ence Day by holding a large banquet 
which I had the honor to address, I ask 
unanimous consent that my address may 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD. l 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS OF UNITED STATES SENATOR THEODORE 
FRANCIS GREEN, OF RHODE ISLAND, AT PROVI- 
DENCE, R. I., SUNDAY, May 31, 1953, IN 
HONOR OF ARMENIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


It is a pleasure for me to be with you this 
evening while you are celebrating Armenian 
Independence Day, which is of great signifi- 
cance not only to the Armenian people but 
also to all freedom-loving peoples through- 
out the world. 

In the everyday talk of our day the words 
“free nation,” “free people,” and free world” 
have current usage. Occasionally, this will 
be broadened to “freedom loving,” thereby 
including those that are not free in the out- 
ward expressions of freedom, but neverthe- 
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less have as much love of liberty as those 
who have the blessings of independent state- 
hood. 

But perhaps, there should be introduced a 
new approach to the problem of freedom. 
There is no question that most nations and 
peoples are freedom loving. Neither can 
there be any doubt that they should all be 
free. But we have to decide what is a na- 
tion and what is a people deserving freedom. 
Every group cannot properly make this 
claim. We need certain criteria. 

The size of a people, apart from a certain 
logical minimum, need not be a major condi- 
tion. No group of a hundred or of ten thou- 
sand can ask for statehood and national in- 
dependence, But a people whose count is in 
the millions, a people with a history, with 
a centuries old homeland, with a traditional 
culture is entitled to national sovereignty 
regardless of whether its number is 3 million 
or 300 million. 

So size is not really marked on our yard- 
stick whereby we can reckon to what degree 
a given people is freedom deserving. 

The true criteria would seem to be the 
following: 

First. A certain age: A nation is not born 
overnight, or thrown together artificially. It 
is a phenomenon of history, with deep roots 
in the past, with branches stretching out 
in the future. 

Second. A contribution to the general 
civilization of mankind; for no nation can 
live by itself and for itself alone, and yet 
claim that it is part of the great family that 
makes up mankind. It must be a partici- 
pant—a direct and active participant—in 
man’s pilgrimage toward light. 

And finally, a third criterion in estab- 
lishing to what degree a people is freedom 
deserving should be the struggle and the 
sacrifices, the faith and the courage which 
that people has shown in its effort to achieve 
freedom. 

Let us now apply these three criteria to 
the Armenian people. 

For age, we have no difficulty, for history 
tells us that the Armenians are one of the 
most ancient peoples which have survived 
the tide and the cataclysm of the ages. They 
have been on the map ever since the biblical 
days when the Ark of Noah rested on Mount 
Ararat after the flood. 

What about the second criterion, their 
contribution to the general civilization of 
mankind? The vistas here are so vast that 
it is not possible to review the subject in a 
few minutes. But there are certain high- 
lights the mention of which should suffice. 

The Armenians were building their cities 
and temples, their theaters and centers of 
pagan art long before the Christian era. They 
set their mark in the field of architectural 
beginning with those early days. 

In the fifth century A. D. the Armenians 
had a flowering literature in a language all 
their own, which is unique and unlike any 
other language in the world. 

In religion, the Armenians were the first 
nation in the world to adopt Christianity as 
its state religion. That was almost 1,600 
years ago. 

And from those early days to the present, 
in Armenia and wherever they have gone, 
the Armenians have contributed to the arts 
and sciences in a measure altogether out of 
proportion to their small numbers. 

In these United States in the fields of 
education, of literature, of painting, sculp- 
ture, and industry, in almost every sphere 
of human endeavor and creativeness the Ar- 
menians have contributed largely. 

So there can be no question about the first 
two preconditions we have set: Age and par- 
ticipation in the general human quest for 
truth, beauty, and goodness. 

But what of the third criterion? What 
about the effort, the sacrifice, the struggle of 
the Armenians to achieve freedom? 

This is a saga which has few parallels in 
history. From the earliest days, being geo- 
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graphically situated at the crossroads of war- 
paths, Armenia suffered invasions, conquest, 
tyranny, and oppression. The empires of 
the Persians and the Romans settled their 
rivalries and fought their battles in Ar- 
menia. They were followed by the armies of 
Byzantium and the hordes of the Mongols 
from the East. The Ottoman empire and the 
empire of the Russian Czars each tried its 
utmost not only to subjugate, but time and 
again to physically exterminate the Arme- 
nian people. 

Against this endless onslaught of over- 
whelming forces the Armenians answered 
with faith in God, with courage and grit, 
with invincible devotion to the ideal of na- 
tional freedom and independence. 

This independence was won and lost times 
without number in Armenia. But the love 
of freedom and the readiness of the Ar- 
menians to lay down their lives for liberty 
was never conquered by any one of the 
tyrants whose passing rule was established 
in the land. 

After the endless storms and tempests of 
history, the dawn of victory and triumph 
came. It came on May 28, 1918, when after 
4 years of fighting on the side of the west- 
ern Allies, the Armenians proclaimed their 
state independence and established the free 
and independent Republic of Armenia. 

The dream of the centuries had come true. 
And out of the chaos of war, starvation, 
and disease the Armenians in 2½ short 
years raised the structure of a state, with 
democracy as the form of government. 

Armenia was recognized by the United 
States on April 23, 1920, and by the Allied 
Supreme Council on August 10, 1920, at 
which time the treaty of Sevres was signed. 

We all know how since then the Soviet 
tyranny of the north shot out its tentacles 
and engulfed Armenia in the vast slave 
camp which has come to be known as the 
Soviet Union. 

We know that once more and outwardly 
independence was lost to the Armenians. 

But there is not a student of history 
who is even slightly close to the Armenians 
who does not know that like all the past 
tyrants who have come and gone, so the 
present red dictatorship will eventually bite 
the dust of defeat. 

And Armenia will again be victorious. On 
that day all mankind will join in the slogan, 
“Yes; Armenia is freedom deserving.” 


The Small Business Act of 1953 
(H. R. 5141) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1953 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I was 
delighted to join with my colleagues, 
Democrats and Republicans alike, on the 
Banking and Currency Committee, in 
favorably reporting H. R. 5141 to the 
House. Small business is certainly a 
subject upon which there is no room for 
partisanship. In 1950 I gave my un- 
qualified endorsement to the establish- 
ment of the Small Defense Plants Ad- 
ministration. SDPA was intended to be 
a temporary agency, but I believe all 
agree that it has done a truly outstand- 
ing, yes, a magnificent job on behalf of 
the American small-business man. Here, 
today, we are establishing a permanent 
agency. We are telling the American 
small-business man that in the future 


there will always be an agency here in 
the Nation's Capital whose sole duty will 
be to represent him. We are charging 
that new agency, the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, with the duty of protect- 
ing and serving the interest of the small- 
business man much in the manner as 
those of the farmer are now promoted 
by the Department of Agriculture. 

Nevertheless, while I am giving my 
wholehearted support to this measure 
and believe that the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee is to be congratulated 
upon the overall job it has done on this 
bill, I feel that it has committed two 
grievous errors. In the first place, al- 
though H. R. 5141 prescribes that the 
new Small Business Administration 
shall not be affiliated with or be within 
any other agency or department of the 
Federal Government, the agency, in fact, 
will be run by the Secretaries of Com- 
merce and Treasury. These two gen- 
tlemen comprise the majority of the so- 
called Small Business Advisory Board, 
which, according to the bill, shall estab- 
lish general policies for the SBA. 

This puts the small business agency in 
a role which we in Congress have con- 
sistently fought—that is, the tail to 
somebody else’s dog. We have always 
insisted that the small business agency 
be completely independent of the De- 
partment of Commerce or any other de- 
partment or bureau. There are very 
good historical and logical reasons for 
this, not the least of which is that put- 
ting small business in the Department of 
Commerce has just never worked out. 
I predict that we shall receive a storm 
of protest from small-business men the 
country over if we adopt this approach 
to the problem. 

I feel that the committee has also 
erred in limiting small business loans 
to $100,000. Now $100,000 is without 
question a great sum of money and a 
loan of $100,000, or of $25,000 for that 
matter, would no doubt provide many 
small business concerns with the help 
they need to finance their production 
of defense and essential civilian goods. 

It goes without saying that in cases 
where loans of $100,000 or lesser amounts 
will suffice, this new small business 
agency will so restrict them. It is obvi- 
ous, it seems to me, that there is no 
wisdom, and there may be great harm 
to the small business concerned, in loan- 
ing more than it may legitimately be ex- 
pected to need. I agree with the prin- 
ciple that loans should not be any 
larger than absolutely necessary. 

On the contrary, my objection to this 
arbitrary loan limit of $100,000 is based 
on the solid ground that it is completely 
unrealistic. I say this because of the 
experience of the Small Defense Plants 
Administration. 

The bulk of the small business loans 
recommended by the SDPA to RFC un- 
der section 714 of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950, as amended, were to 
finance defense contracts. In other 
words, the small-business man had a 
Government contract, but he needed im- 
mediate financing to enable him to em- 
ploy more people and purchase the raw 
materials required by the contract. In 
my own city of Philadelphia, most of 
the loans granted under the SDPA-RFC 
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lending program have been well under 
$100,000, but in some cases, it was nec- 
essary to exceed this figure in order to 
best serve the interests of the country 
in fulfilling our defense needs. 

If this $100,000 limitation had been 
in effect, nearly three-quarters of the 
loans, in dollar amount, made to small 
business on recommendation of the 
SDPA could not have been made. The 
average loan under this program, as a 
matter of fact, is $125,000. 

I understand that amendments are to 
be offered to: correct these two major 
defects in the bill. I intend to support 
those amendments. However, should 
they not prevail I shall still vote for 
this measure. I shall do this although 
I feel that the bill, containing as it does 
the two deficiencies already described, 
leaves much to be desired and is in many 
respects inferior to the present SDPA. 

SDPA is scheduled to die on June 30 
and the RFC is not to be renewed when 
it expires next year. With the demise 
of these two agencies, American small 
business would be left in an almost hope- 
less position. It is, therefore, impera- 
tive that this Congress afford to small 
business at least the minimum assistance 
and protection provided for in H. R. 5141. 


Winter Hospital 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD S. MILLER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1953 


Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Topeka State Journal of 
May 30, 1953: 

DITCH THE VET HOSPITALS? 


Lest we forget? 

Was that to be it?—always? 

We are forgetting. 

People have grown stone blind to the pur- 
pose of Memorial Day. Having fun gets in 
the way. Too busy squatting in an easy 
chair or tearing around raising hell to think 
about those whose suffering bought this or 
any holiday. 

To think that holiday came from holy day. 

But a lot of Americans are not having 
fun. A lot of Americans are not having a 
3-day whee. 

Those Americans are not only the men in 
this war—God be with them today—they 
are the broken or breaking men in the yet- 
erans hospitals. They are the men who 
already have fought the good fight, for 
whom nothing was to have been too good. 
Remember how we all used to orate around 
about that? 

And some of the veterans in hospitals who 
are having the least fun at all on this holi- 
day, this whopping weekend, are the veterans 
who've had a crackup. The ones who are 
mentally sick, lonely, almost the last best 
hope gone, their lives lived and almost lost 
the while. 

Yet so few care about, and care for, so 
many. 

In their case, about the only thing we 
have to be thankful for is the little, under- 
manned, overworked corps of doctors, nurses, 
aides, technicians, and staffers who do give 
a hoot for thé succor and happiness of 
those men, 
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Why do we choose a day like this one to 
say so? $ 

Look no farther than Winter VA hospital 
here in Topeka for the public forgetfulness 
we're talking about. 

Lest we forget? Let’s look. 

Winter Hospital was built during the war. 
It was an Army hospital put up in a hurry 
as a temporary structure. After the war 
Uncle Sam turned it to the care of veterans. 
Uncle Sam's wonderful idea was to create a 
model hospital, a pilot of its kind, for the 
treatment and rehabilitation especially of the 
wounded in mind, although the more visible 
wounds of the body would be cared for too. 
The main reason Uncle Sam picked Topeka 
was because here he could get the advice and 
active help of some of the best psychiatrists 
in America—some say the world. 

This was done, and before very long men 
from all over the globe, who know about 
these things, who understand and care about 
this kind of suffering, were soon beating a 
path to Topeka to see what one U. N. official 
called the best hospital in the world. The 
dedicated specialists in mental health who 
were here in Topeka, did this. Where else 
could Uncle Sam have gotten in one place 
as much eager and expert competence, will- 
ing and anxious to help, as he did get here 
through the enthusiastic cooperation of the 
Drs. Menninger and their associates? 

That's what made Winter VA hospital 
something special. 

It is still special, but the dilapidated tem- 
porary buildings that Uncle Sam ‘said he 
would replace are still here. The great heart 
of the hospital still beats inside, but just 
as a human heart can’t function properly 
without its healthy shell of flesh, so the hos- 
pital can't go on in those beat-up shanties. 

Uncle Sam has decided in Washington that 
he thinks he will cut off the promised funds 
for a new hospital—funds promised to sick 
veterans, not to Topeka or to Kansas or any- 
thing else. He also thinks he wants to cut 
pg the funds to run the hospital even as 

8. 

He overlooks the special nature of Winter 
VA hospital. 

Uncle Sam is overlooking the fact that a 
hospital so specialized as this one has to 
have special facilities, most of all of per- 
sonnel. Winter can’t just be like the aver- 
age hospital. It has special needs, and in 
return for those provisions it offers the 
Nation something else very special. 

Winter VA is a training hospital as well 
as a treatment center. It is a place where 
the best specialists are available to train 
young doctors to become psychiatrists. It 
trains nurses and aides and technicians in 
the special disciplines needed to handle men- 
tal illness, so much of which is curable if 
the man-hours of trained physicianship and 
loving care are available. 

If Uncle Sam cripples Winter VA hospital 
now, by declining to build the new hospital 
or by refusing it a needed blood transfusion 
of funds, he will cripple the whole concept 
with which he made such a fine beginning. 
The Nation needs the men trained here. 
Men can be trained here, if we can have a 
stabilized veterans’ medical program, who 
can continue to go out to staff other hos- 
pitals needing specialized personnel. Yet 
other hospitals are built that can't be staffed. 
The shortage of trained personnel to handle 
the increasing load of mental illness from 
war and its aftermath has been a sore spot 
for years. 

The effort now being made to save the new 
hospital appropriation and operating funds 
is not any bigger and better appropriations 
deal. It is not aggrandizement of any kind, 
for the medical profession, for Topeka, for 
Kansas, for anyone but the veterans every- 
where who need this kind of help. It is an 
actual, basic, continuing need that we can- 
not get around. 

Do we ask men to fight, to risk their bodies 
and souls, even as we start cutting out the 
means to care for their hurts? > 


Is that the place we have reached on this 
Memorial Day? 

If you agree with what we're saying, write 
or wire Senators FRANK CARLSON and ANDREW 
SCHOEPPEL, of Kansas, and Representative 
Jonn PHILLIPS, Republican, of California, to 
do something about it. 

Lest we forget. 


Theodore Roosevelt Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1953 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, to 
those, if there are such, Mr. Speaker, 
who question the justice or the propriety 
of setting aside a week in June as Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Week, I submit the words 
of a distinguished contemporary of 
Theodore Roosevelt, the late Albert J. 
Beveridge, United States Senator from 
the great State of Indiana, biographer 
of John Marshall and Abraham Lincoln 
and one of the great public figures of 
his time. 

The glory of Theodore Roosevelt— 


Beveridge said— 

is that he personified the American Nation. 
From his earliest youth he was an Ameri- 
can nationalist. In this faith he lived; in 
this faith he died; and the deeds he wrought 
and the words he spoke for the advance- 
ment of that faith are the unshakable foun- 
dations of his undying fame. More than 
any other man of his period, his character 
and his life typified the character and the 
life of the American people as a whole. 


Am I wrong, Mr. Speaker, in thinking 
that all of us Americans could do with 
a reminder of Theodore Roosevelt? 
Summing up in himself the finest char- 
acteristics of the American people, he 
said the great words and did the great 
deeds that most of us in our hearts dream 
of doing and long to do. Honoring him, 
we shall honor the best impulses in our- 
selves; and perhaps, even, give our wills 
the courage and the fire to wake those 
impulses to action. 


Progress Report on SDA Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1953 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, I include an article by Ful- 
ton Lewis, Jr., on an organization known 
as Students for Democratic Action. 

I have been interested for some time 
in the SDA and am grateful that Mr. 
Lewis has given us some of their history 
and background. 

This is another case of a front organi- 
zation, masquerading as an innocent 
cultural organization, while it is quietly 
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and effectively doing yeoman service for 
the fellow-travelers, who are infinitely 
more dangerous than avowed Commu- 
nists. 

It is high time that some American 
ideas and philosophy start infiltrating 
the field of education if this Republic is 
to survive. 

The article follows: 


SUMMER WorK Brctns JUNE 21—Prockess 
Report on SDA PROGRAM 


(By Pulton Lewis, Jr.) 


WASHINGTON, May 27.—Back in April I 
told you how Students for Democratic Ac- 
tion—the bobby-sox version of the left-wing 
Americans for Democratic Action—greased 
promising young campus liberals onto the 
Federal payroll for a summer of work and 
nightly brain-washing sessions by hand- 
picked Fair Dealers. 

This is a progress report. The 1953 stu- 
dent summer-workers are slated to arrive 
in Washington on Sunday, June 21. They 
will be put up in a Washington hotel on 
a coeducational basis and presumably ADA 
mother hens will supervise their behavior, 
although I couldn't find anybody with either 
organization who would verify this. At any 
rate the Government jobs for the 20 or more 
expected for the work-seminar will last all 
summer, and probably will cost us taxpayers 
something more than $10,000. 

There is a student-training program pro- 
moted by various Government agencies 
which bring qualified students to Washing- 
ton for the summer with the idea that ‘they 
will get acquainted with Government opera- 
tions and select civil service as a lifetime 
career, It is a good idea. 


STRATEGIC AID FROM ADA 


Neither Students for Democratic Action 
nor Americans for Democratic Action offi- 
cially have anything to do with this pro- 
gram. SDA runs its little show all by it- 
self, with strategic aid from the parent 
organization ADA, 

The reason the plan is foolproof is that 
the Federal payroll is still loaded with ADA 
members, and those that think like ADA’ers, 
who are in position to spot suitable jobs for 
students attending the SDA summer leader- 
ship training course. The jobs are such that 
SDA members won't have to wear themselves 
out during the day. Thus, they will have the 
strength left to attend lectures at night by 
such stalwarts as Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, .… 
of Minnesota, and other liberals of his ilk. 

During the interim since my last report 
on SDA, I encountered another student lead- 
ership program, this one sponsored by the 
YWCA and the YMCA. 

In a recent blurb on the subject I found 

this: 
“From June 23 to August 31, a student 
YMCA-YWCA will hold a citizenship semi- 
nar in Washington, D. C. This is a work- 
lecture-discussion project which offers quali- 
fied students summer jobs in Federal 
agencies. One of the purposes is to give 
first-hand knowledge about the problems 
of government in the hope they will de- 
velop new ideas about solving them.” 


PAY $50 PER WEEK 


“After they begin their jobs, they meet 
evenings to hear and talk with representa- 
tives of various Government agencies, Con- 
gress, national organizations, the press, 
churches, and synagogues. The jobs pay $50 
a week—more than enough to cover living 
expenses in Washington.” 

I know of no connection between the Y 
program and the SDA, except that the two 
groups will be in the District of Columbia at 
the same time. I hope there is none. But 
I am interested in passing along to you any 
information I can obtain on the representa- 
tives of various organizations who will ad- 
dress the YM-YW students who will be our 
guests here this summer. 
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In 1951 the YW-YM held a similar citizen- 
ship seminar in Washington. Mrs. Wells 
Harrington, of Greenbelt, was director, She 
is the former mayor of Greenbelt, the social- 
istic housing scheme hatched by Mrs. Elea- 
nor Roosevelt when she was tossing her girth 
around Washington during the early New 


Deal attempts to keep the Communists happy 


by letting the Government run everything. 
ALL RACES AND CREEDS 


Membership in the seminar is open to stu- 
dents of all races and creeds. The National 
Intercollegiate Christian Council handles ap- 
plications of Y members who desire to at- 
tend the summer session in Washington. 

As I suggested before, the House Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee ought to ex- 
amine the SDA project and find out how 
leftwing groups managed to intervene and 
obtain summer jobs for their faithful. 

Representative Epwarp H. REES, of Kansas, 
a Republican, is chairman of this commit- 
tee, and he can be depended upon to do a 
fair and conclusive job. He has several 
capable members on his committee including 
Republican Representative KATHERINE ST. 
GEORGE, of New York, who has displayed pre- 
vious interest in the welfare of our students. 
She might find it interesting and instruc- 
tive to examine just how the SDA plan works 
and how much ADA has to do with it. 


The Star and Tuttle Creek Dam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD S. MILLER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1953 


Mr. MILLER of Kansas, Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Mercury-Chronicle, Man- 
hattan, Kans.: 

THE STAR AND TUTTLE CREEK DAM 


It is more in sadness than in anger that 
we follow the current campaign of the Kan- 
sas City Star for Tuttle Creek Dam. 

We know they are for the dam, as they 
have a right to be. There are some good 
arguments for the Pick-Sloan plan, and for 
this particular part of it, and we would ex- 
pect the Star to use them. 

But we have enough respect for our pro- 
fession to wish that the Star were a bit 
more objective, and a bit more conscious 
of the responsibilities of a newspaper, espe- 
cially in a monopoly town. 

Most notable of late, of course, has been 
the Star’s coverage of the Senate and House 
subcommittee hearings on the Tuttle Creek 
Dam appropriation, 

So far as the Senate, the House, and the 
President of the United States are concerned, 
there are two sides to the Tuttle Creek Dam 
issue. So far as the Star is concerned, there 
is one side, plus some people who are too 
dumb to understand. 

Opponents and proponents have testified 
on the same day before the same com- 
mittee. The next day the Star carried long 
stories, telling what the prodam people said. 
The others got short shrift or nothing. 

The Star then in effect exhumed witnesses 
days after; so far as live committee hearings 
were concerned, they were buried. To cover 
only one side of a hearing is one thing— 
to cover one side twice, and the other side 
not at all is more than a double felony. 

The Star has made some serious mistakes 
in the past, most of which we'd be glad to 
forget if error has taught them anything. 

As Richard Baumhoff points out in his 
book, The Dammed Missouri Valley, Karl 


Peterson of the Star staff was a paid pub- 
licity writer for the Corps of Engineers when 
they wanted to prepare pamphlet material 
on the Pick-Sloan plan. Peterson, supposed- 
ly an objective reporter on the Missouri Val- 
ley’s problems, took the Corps of Engineers 
assignment with the knowledge of his edi- 
tors, according to Baumhoff. 

As a matter of fact, Peterson’s stories have 
been about the best thing the Star has car- 
ried on the Missouri Valley. 

His coverage has improved even since the 
K-State flood forum here, when he was a 
busy man when the prodam people were pre- 
senting their case, and a thoroughly relaxed 
one when the opponents were speaking. Sev- 
eral readers have commented to us that even 
his series on the Washita project in Okla- 
homa, which lent some comfort to the big- 
dam people in its original series, became a 
pretty straightforward piece of reporting 
when condensed in the Weekly Star Farmer, 
and one more favorable to a conservation 
approach. Certainly Peterson’s analysis of 
the strength of the Blue Valley’s case at the 
end of the hearings was more favorable from 
the point of view of the valley people them- 
selves. 

But apparently the Star’s editorial writers 
don’t read even so much that is unpalatable 
to them. 

On Wednesday, the Star spoke editorially 
of the compelling case for Tuttle Creek 
Dam, back of which lay the whole argument 
for flood control. 

This case said the Star through what one 
would presume was one of its best thinkers 
and best-informed writers, can be answered 
only by a theory of complete indifference and 
resignation to floods. 

This makes strange reading indeed to one 
who has read the report of the three most 
competent, disinterested engineers the State 
of Kansas could hire through its industrial 
development commission. 

These men said Tuttle Creek Dam was 
wasteful and inefficient. They said the big 
reservoirs wouldn’t get the job done. They 
recommended a system of flowways which 
they felt would do the job better, and cost 
only a fraction as much, combined with a 
system of local dikes. 

Strange reading too to one who has studied 
the 295 pages of the report of the Missouri 
Basin Survey Commission, which believes 
that “if the present levees had always been 
in existence, there has never been a time in 
recorded history when the reservoirs as now 
authorized could have been of significant 
flood control benefit to the Kansas Citys,” 
and which recommended that “in the face 
of the slim justification originally found in 
1947, the rising construction costs since that 
time, and the above indication that half the 
originally claimed benefits may have since 
declined instead of increased, the present 
justification of Tuttle Creek and other simi- 
larly situated reservoirs must be seriously 
questioned. New general plans for flood 
protection for the Kansas Citys need to be 
worked out and the flood control benefits 
of the reservoirs should be realistically ap- 
praised before continuing with construction 
of Tuttle Creek Reservoir.” 

This amounts to something more than the 
Star’s “emotional appeal of several hundred 
persons (actually 3,000) who would be re- 
quired to move from the Blue Valley.” 

When it ignores these two studies, how can 
the Star conscientiously say as it did on 
Wednesday: “On the merits this is the 
whole argument before Congress.” 

The whole argument before Congress is of 
course one of devising the best flood-preven- 
tion system in the Missouri Valley. 

Two capable and responsible bodies have 
asked Congress to investigate other ways 
before spending more money on the Pick- 
Sloan Plan. Specifically, they ask more 
attention to these alternatives: Flood-plain 
zoning, flowways, local protective works, and 
watershed treatment. Partly as a result of 
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these studies, both houses of the Kansas 
Legislature asked a halt to Tuttle Creek. 

These studies are easily available, and we 
would suppose that the Star could ill afford 
to ignore them, Its prime responsibility to 
Kansas City and the two States in which 
it circulates is after all not to sell one par- 
ticular system of dam building for the Corps 
of Engineers—but to serve as a mass com- 
munications media. In other words, dams or 
no dams, come this problem or go that one, 
it is still a newspaper. A newspaper must or 
should meet certain standards of ethics and 
public responsibility. 

We are old readers—and in sense, ad- 
mirers—of the Star. The paper is out-dated 
typographically, its makeup is antiquated, 
it prints with machinery that has been 
booted out of self-respecting weeklies for 20 
years, its production methods are wasteful, 
its press work far below top-daily standards, 
Its sports pages have long been regarded in 
the profession as some of the poorest among 
large dallies—and K-State has been the 
victim of them; the paper isn’t even in the 
running when it comes up against the St. 
Louis dailies; it is being out-enterprised and 
out-reported by the Topeka papers. 

But, we insist, we love the Star. Maybe a 
little in the way a mother loves her least pre- 
possessing child, but more, we sometimes 
suspect when something like the Alvin Mc- 
Coy-Wes Roberts case comes up, than the 
Star loves itself. 

Enough at least that we're professionally 
embarrassed and sorrowful at this display. 

For though it is awfully easy to pick fault 
with the Star around the edges, and though 
it insists every so often on making itself 
ridiculous, the Star itself is a great institu- 
tion with a notable history, and one with a 
lot of fine virtues. Despite itself, it could 
again be one of the Nation's great news- 
papers. 

For the sake of the argument here, Tuttle 
Creek Dam can be right or wrong. 

But it is all wrong for a newspaper to 
present only one side of a case in its news 
columns. 

And it is pitiful when a newspaper's one- 
sided reporting beguiles its own editorial 
writers into such blunders. 


Prosperity Without War?—CED Chair- 
man Tells How 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1953 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
many occasions the thought has been 
broached that in the event of a peace 
settlement in Korea there may be reper- 
cussions of a serious nature in our econ- 
omy. The thought resolves itself into 
the conclusion that there can be very 
little prosperity without war. 

Mr. Robert P. Vanderpoel, financial 
editor of the Chicago Sun-Times, in his 
column of May 27, differs with this 
thought in his comments on the recent 
speech of Mr. Meyer Kestnbaum, chair- 
man of the Committee for Economic 
Development. 

Mr. Vanderpoel’s article is as follows: 
ProsPeRiry WiTHOUT War?—CED CHAIRMAN 
TELLS How 
(By Robert P. Vanderpoel) 

Is the defense program essential to Amer- 
ican prosperity? 
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Meyer Kestnbaum, chairman of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development and pres- 
ident of Hart Schaffner & Marx, addressing 
the Bond Club of Chicago at a luncheon 
meeting on Tuesday, assured his audience 
that the defense program is not essential to 
American prosperity. 

It is altogether possible, said Kestnbaum, 
for the United States to make the transition 
from a semiwar to a prosperous peace econ- 
omy if the necessary adjustments are made 
gradually and intelligently. 

What then is an intelligent program? 
First of all, we should be very sure, stated 
the CED chairman, that the Federal budget 
is balanced. He was impatient with those 
who would slash taxes first and then hope 
that expenditures could be reduced suffi- 
ciently to balance the budget. He was 
equally critical of those who talk economy 
‘and vote larger appropriations. 

“Unfortunately,” said Kestnbaum, “there 
are those who would accept a program of 
permanent high armament expenditures and 
the dumping of American surplus goods 
abroad as a ‘solution’ of the economic prob- 
lems faced by this country. They would do 
it with mirrors. A bit of thought should 
make it clear that this is no solution at all. 
We have been supporting our economy too 
long by war preparations, foreign wars, for- 
eign aid, Marshall plan, ECA, and now MSA. 


MUST ACT WITH GREATER INTELLIGENCE 


“Can we have a balanced economy with- 
out a giveaway program? The answer is 
Tes, but not unless we act with greater 
intelligence than we have in the past. We 
must be willing to accept more foreign goods. 
Our prosperity, in fact our whole future, 
may depend upon how we trade with the 
rest of the world. The people must be made 
conscious of this problem so that Congress 
in turn will lead us along a sound path.” 

This is an old story, teaching a lesson that 
is still to be learned by too many Americans. 
From selfish pressure groups continually 
comes the plea that they cannot compete 
with “cheap foreign labor.” 

“The rest of the world,” said the CED 
chairman, “complains that it cannot compete 
with highly mechanized United States in- 
dustry.” 

Who is right? The facts speak for them- 
selves. They answer the question in un- 
equivocal language. In the last 40 years 
exports of goods and services have exceeded 
imports by approximately $120 billion. 

Against the background of those figures it 
is ridiculous to suggest that we can’t com- 
pete. 


EDUCATIONAL EFFORT GAINS MOMENTUM 


So the campaign for education on this 
vital subject goes on. More and more 
thoughtful businessmen such as Meyer 
Kestnbaum are participating in the effort. 
Henry Ford II, John S. Coleman, president 
of the Burroughs Adding Machine Co., 
Thomas J. Watson, chairman of the Inter- 
national Business Machines Corp., Hughston 
M. McBain, chairman of Marshall Field & 
Co., the CED, the Detroit Chamber of Com- 
merce, the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, many of the labor unions, and farm 
organizations have lined up in this cam- 
paign, without question one of the most im- 
portant in the Nation's history. 

Can we proceed with education fast enough 
to avert disaster? Our past record is not such 
as to encourage.a great deal of hope but 
under the slogan of “Trade, not aid,” the pro- 
gram has for the first time caught the popu- 
lar imagination. 

It has the support of President Eisen- 
hower. It would have had the support of 
Adlai Stevenson if he had been elected Presi- 
dent. Congress, however, is said to be wa- 
vering, unconvinced of the attitude of the 
voters back home. 

Under the circumstances, this would be a 
good time for every man and woman to write 
& letter to his Congressman, asking that he 


turn a deaf ear to the pressure groups and 
act in the interest of world peace by facili- 
tating increased imports as a vital step in the 
creation of the necessary balance of trade. 


HURT FARMERS THREE WAYS 


“High tariffs hurt farmers three ways. On 
goods that must be imported in large quan- 
tities, tariffs raise the prices farmers must 
pay; they lower the amount of farm prod- 
ucts we can sell abroad if foreigners can't 
get money by selling to us; and they cause 
retaliation, such as refusal to buy from us.“ 
Frank Atchley. 

“Enlightened union labor is now definitely 
and wholeheartedly in accord with the thesis 
that trade is better than aid.“ Arthur 
Keating. 

“Would not a rise of around $4.5 billion in 
imports be bad for the American economy? 
Would it not create unemployment and per- 
haps even depression? The answer to these 
questions is ‘No.’ 

“A rise in imports sufficient to prevent a 
drop in our exports would be good, not bad, 
for our economy. In the first place, it would 
raise the efficiency of American industry by 
introducing wholesome competition at many 
points. ; 

“In the second place, it would make for- 
eign economic aid unnecessary, thus permit- 
ting taxes to be reduced by several billion 
dollars a year and enabling Americans to 
raise their standard of consumption by the 
amount of the reduction in taxes. 

“In the third place, it would prevent our 
exports from dropping as economic aid is 
reduced.”—Sumner H. Slichter. 


May 4, 1904: Canal Zone Acquisition 
Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1953 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the significant but not 
generally known dates in the history of 
the Panama Canal is May 4, 1904, the 
day on which the transfer of the hold- 
ings of the second French Panama Canal 
Company to the United States was 
formalized. 

In the Canal Zone and the Republic 
of Panama, where its significance is un- 
derstood, May 4 is annually recognized 
as Acquisition Day. 

The well-known Star and Herald of 
Panama, Republic of Panama, in its May 
5, 1953, issue, published the following 
story commemorating the 49th anni- 
versary of that day: 

CANAL BECAME UNITED STATES ENTERPRISE 49 
Years AGO—TRANSFER OF PROPERTIES Was 
MADE IN SIMPLE CEREMONY 
The Panama Canal celebrated its 49th 

birthday yesterday as an enterprise of the 

United States Government. 

The initiation of the canal work was for- 
malized May 4, 1904, when the transfer of 
the rights and properties of the Second 
French Canal Co. was made at a simple 
ceremony held in the building which now 
houses the Panama Post Office. 

There were comparatively few witnesses 
to the historic event which took place at 
7:30 o'clock in the morning. The resident 
manager of the French Canal Co. made the 
actual transfer to Lt. Mark Brooke, of the 
Army Corps of Engineers, who was designated 
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to act for the United States Government in 
the absence of the senior engineer officer. 

The formal transfer was somewhat hastily 
arranged and this probably accounted for 
the simple ceremony of the historic occasion. 
The arrangements were made after notifica- 
tion was received that the final legal tech- 
nicality to the sale of the French Canal 
Co.'s rights and properties had been cleared 
in Paris. : 

The simplicity of the ceremony contrasted 
sharply with the feverish activity which was 
to take place during the 10 years imme- 
diately following when the canal was built 
to the amazement of doubters all over the 
world. 


Mr. Speaker, for those who may wish 
to go more deeply into Isthmian history, 
attention is invited to Capt. Miles P. Du- 
Val's two authoritative volumes on the 
Panama Canal: And the Mountains Will 
Move, which describes its building, and 
Cadiz to Cathay, which gives its diplo- 
matic background, both published by 
Stanford University Press, 1947. 

As chairman of the Special Subcom- 
mittet on the Operation of the Panama 
Canal in the 81st Congress, the work of 
which led to the creation of the first 
United States Panama Canal Company 
under Public Law 841, 81st Congress, it 
is appropriate that I should mention 
that 1954 will mark the 50th anniver- 
sary of the acquisition of the Canal 
Zone, May 4, 1904, and the 40th anni- 
versary of the opening of the Panama 
Canal, August 15, 1914. 


Boston Herald Raps Wilson’s Cuts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the great 
Boston Sunday Herald, a Republican 
newspaper, did some blunt talking about 
Secretary Wilson’s Air Force cuts in an 
editorial published on May 31. I should 
like to direct attention to this plain- 
speaking and timely editorial by includ- 
ing it in our RECORD: 


FRONTIER JUSTICE 


Secretary Wilson shot the Air Force first 
and asked questions afterward. 

As a result of his budget cut it is esti- 
mated that we have already lost eight com- 
bat wings for 1954. They are gone—even if 
the old budget were established right now. 
And 1954 is the year of greatest danger, ac- 
cording to our military leaders’ official esti- 
mate. 

It takes time to build planes. It is a big, 
complicated job. The Air Force cannot take 
planes out of mothballs. It has to build 
newer, faster, better planes each day. 

Hardly two of the big jet bombers, the 
B-47's moving off the Boeing assembly line 
in Wichita, Kans., are the same. There 
have been continuous changes in design, 
engineering, or equipment. And each 
change was the result of long hours of highly 
technical planning and testing. 

It will take 2 months to make up each 
month lost in the present budget slash. It 
is a massive task to design planes, procure 
material, get all the parts together and have 
them assembled by a skilled team. 
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Frontier justice has also done in many 
skilled Air Force specialists. They are dead 
as far as the Air Force is concerned. 

The budget cut in manpower has demand- 
ed that only men physically qualified to be 
pilots will be accepted as officers. Goodby 
to the men getting training in business man- 
agement procedures at Harvard Business 
School under Operation Harvard. Goodby to 
the science students at MIT who could have 
helped design tomorrow's planes. 

They will go to other services or stay home. 
In neither case will they use their skills to 
develop a better Air Force. Their training 
will be wasted. Ironically they have been 
trained in the very management and tech- 
nological skills Secretary Wilson has tried to 
bring to Washington, 

Jimmy Doolittle has pointed out in the 
latest issue of Air Force magazine that it 
takes many years to produce planes. Most 
of today’s planes were begun before or dur- 
ing the last war. We may be defeating the 
Air Force of the future by short-range econ- 
omies today. 

We need a factual examination of our de- 
fense strategy and the forces needed to carry 
it out. But that should take place before 
a cut is made, not after. The trial should 
come before the hanging. 


Deserves Support 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1953 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I would like to include an edi- 
torial published in the Woodland Demo- 
erat at Woodland, Calif., on May 28, 
1953. The editorial includes comments 
on President Eisenhower’s tax program 
which I am sure will he interesting to 
the other Members of this body. 

It follows: 

DESERVES SUPPORT 

Dwight D. Eisenhower has now been Pres- 
ident of the United States for 4 months. 
In that time he has employed the forum 
and prestige of his great office to make 
just two major appeals. 

The first was his address a month ago 
before the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors in which he appealéd to all the 
world for international peace. The second 
was his recent radio report in which he ap- 
pealed to the country for fiscal and eco- 
nomic health so the United States might 
make its necessary contribution to world 
peace in the uneasy and indefinite time that 
lies aliead. 

The President's second appeal was far 
harder for him to make than the first. It 
is therefore all the more to his credit. Virtu- 
ally everyone wants peace. But everyone, 
without exception, wants that peace with as 
little outlay in taxes as possible, 

The Republican campaign against Federal 
spending and high taxation last year led 
many voters to expect that taxes would be 
cut promptly by the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. In the face of this unfortunate ex- 
pectation, the President has courageously 
opposed the Reed bili—the first measure in- 
troduced in the new House—to cut the Fed- 
eral income tax 10 percent beginning July 
1. Now he has set himself squarely against 
Federal tax cuts or lapses of any kind in this 
first year of his administration. 


The White House's tax program for 1953 is 
easily outlined. It is as follows: 

1. Extend the excess-profits tax for 6 
months beyond its expiration date, June 30, 
1953. 

2. Repeal the 5-percent reduction in the 
corporation income tax, now scheduled to 
go into effect April 1, 1954. 

3. Continue the excise taxes on their pres- 
ent basis until a study of excise taxation, 
concerning which executive recommenda- 
tions will be made next January, can be 
made. 

4. Do not advance to July 1 the effective 
date of the 10-percent cut in Federal tax 
on individual incomes, which existing legis- 
lation provides for next January 1. 

The President included another point, 
namely a delay in the scheduled %4-percent 
increase in old-age security payments, now 
due January 1. Social security withholdings 
are not taxes in the same sense that income 
and excise taxes are, and do not properly be- 
long in an evaluation of the administration's 
tax program. They do, however, affect cash 
revenues and the Treasury’s deficit or surplus 
position. 

In proposing this tax program, the Presi- 
dent is in conflict with the record of Chair- 
man REED and the Republican majority on 
the powerful House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. The Republicans have not only re- 
ported out the Reed income-tax-cut bill; 
they have also voted unanimously to allow 
the excess profits tax to die. This tax, which 
produces $1,500,000,000 annually, cannot be 
extended without positive action by Con- 
gress—action which normally begins in the 
Ways and Means Committee. Extension may 
require extraordinary legislative efforts. 

The President faces the present situation 
realistically. If the Republican campaign 
of 1952 overpromised, to use a current Wash- 
ington descriptive term, it is in the White 
House's favor that a second mistake on taxes 
will not be added to the first with its sanc- 
tion. 

Citizens in this area can take satisfaction 
in knowing that most of their Representa- 
tives and Senators will support the Presi- 
dent. He needs it and he deserves it. 


National Conservation Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3; 1953 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, since the 
beginning of this session of the 83d Con- 
gress, I have watched with growing con- 
cern what I believe to be a studied effort 
to undermine our national conservation 
program. 

On many occasions I have heard com- 
plaints made on this floor about our 
public lands, about our acreage in tim- 
ber resources, about our grazing reserves, 

Not since the days of President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt has there been, in my 
opinion, such a concerted effort to take 
away from the people of this country a 
large portion of their national wealth 
and turn it over to private, profit-seeking 
hands. 

In my judgment, the submerged lands 
legislation is part and parcel of this pro- 
gram directed to take from us our na- 
tional wealth, and it is but the beginning 
of the onslaught by those who would lay 
their hands on the billions of dollars 
worth of other natural resources, 
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Already, efforts are being made to lay 
hold of the timber and grazing lands, oil 
shale properties, water resources, coal 
lands, and naturalgas. If this attack on 
our national wealth is to be resisted, 
first of all our people must be made 
aware of the danger that confronts 
them. 

In the First District of Connecticut, 
one of our most outstanding citizens, 
Mr. Robert P. Butler, former United 
States district attorney for the district 
of Connecticut, in a series of articles 
published in the Hartford Times has, in 
my opinion, helped to alarm the people 
of my district and of Connecticut and, 
indeed, of the Nation. 

Mr. Butler is a long-time student of 
conservation, He has for many years 
spent a considerable part of his life 
traveling throughout this land. He 
knows whereof he speaks, and I com- 
mend his writings to my colleagues in 
the Congress and to their constituents 
throughout this Republic. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert in 
the Recorp, and immediately following 
my remarks, two articles published in 
the Hartford Times, written by Mr. Rob- 
ert P. Butler on May 18 and May 19, 
1953. I also insert in the Recorp, under 
permission heretofore granted, an edi- 
torial from the Hartford Times of May 
18, 1953, entitled, “Halt the Raiders“: 
From the Hartford Times of May 18, 1953] 

HALT THE RAIDERS 

There are forces in Congress, and elsewhere” 
now trying to slip through legislation that 
will mean the plundering of public lands in 
the West. Bills are being pushed by special 
interests eager to ream the natural wealth 
out of valleys and uplands from New Mexico 
to Montana. 

We call the attention of our readers to 
the first of two articles on this important 
matter written by Robert P. Butler and pub- 
lished in the Times today. 

As a traveler and sportsman, Mr. Butler 
is thoroughly familiar with the great region 
now in peril of ruthless exploitation. As a 
lawyer he is aware of the true character of 
the bills before Congress. He declares them 
to be deceitful, designated to mislead the 
unwary. But he writes as an American, alert 
to the future interests of his country and 
righteously resentful of this effort to despoil 
our public domain. 

If the bills against which Mr. Butler now 
warns us should pass, they will cripple the 
national conservation movement, close 
thousands of acres to the owners of small 
herds, shut out thousands of hunters, fish- 
ermen, and campers, pave the way for ex- 
ploitation by big-scale lumber, mining, and 
grazing interests. These interests are rough 
and destructive in our valleys and on our 
hillsides, but smooth and powerful in Wash- 
ington and in many State capitols. It will 
take a real fight to block them. 

From time to time throughout the past 
50 years it has been necessary for public 
opinion to rally in defense of our natural 
resources. Such a time is again at hand. 
The despoilers have been stopped in the past 
and they can be stopped again. Connecti- 
cut’s representatives in Co should have 
no doubt of their duty to withstand the 
raiders, 1 


From the Hartford Times of May 18, 1953] 
NATURAL Resources SEEN IN DANGER OF 
PRIVATE GRAB—CONSERVATION PROGRAM IN 
WEST'S MOUNTAIN REGION Wovr BE SCUT- 
TLED BY PROPOSED MEASURE 
(By Robert P. Butler) 
If the American people don't bestir them- 
selves, and quickly, they are going to wake, 
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some morning and discover that the 
whole Federal program of conservation of 
natural resources in the mountain regions 
of the West has been scuttled by the same 
powerful group of cattle and sheep growers 
and lumber and mining interests that have 
been trying for years to get control of the 
public domain for their own private profit. 

Organized and intelligent conservation was 
first enacted into law under President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt’s leadership in 1905, and for 
almost 50 years has been the vital safeguard 
to the preservation of the national forests 
and the conservation of water, which is the 
life-blood of the mountain and adjacent 
States. 

The program takes in not only the national 
forests but the Indian lands, the national 
parks, the unappropriated public domain 
and all of the power, water and mineral re- 
sources of these areas. 

It was not developed in a moment, but 
was the result of years of thought and effort 
on the part of private citizens and Govern- 
ment servants who witnessed with dismay 
the appalling destruction of the rich timber, 
mineral, and water resources of the public 
domain for some 30 years prior to 1900. 

Prominent factors in this destruction were 
the despoliation of forests by lumbering and 
mining interests, with no thought either of 
planting for tomorrow or of preserving a 
sufficient ground cover to hold back the 
headwaters of the western rivers and pre- 
vent soil erosion, as well as the rising tide 
of river floods in the rich farmlands and 
the growing plains cities. 

Added to these destructive factors was the 
uncontrolled grazing of sheep and cattle in 
the high mountain meadows, where over- 
grazing contributed its evil share to erosion 
and floods, 


RAVAGES STILL FELT 


Even today, after 50 years of organized con- 
servation effort under Federal control, the 
ravages of the latter part of the last century 
are still felt in the terrific floods in the Mis- 
souri and Mississippi and Columbia River 
Valleys. 

The first big conservation job was to es- 
tablish the United States Forest Service on a 
sound basis and transfer responsibility for 
administration of the national forests, in- 
cluding grazing privileges, to the Department 
of Agriculture. The law of 1905 did this, and 
in stating the purpose of the law and the ob- 
jective of its administration, Secretary of 
Agriculture James Wilson said: 

“In the administration of the forest re- 
serves it must be clearly borne in mind that 
all land is to be devoted to its most pro- 
ductive use for the permanent good of the 
whole people, and not for the temporary 
benefit of individuals or companies. 

“The continued prosperity of the agri- 
cultural, lumbering, mining, and livestock 
interests is directly dependent upon a perma- 
nent and accessible supply of water, wood, 
and forage, as well as upon the present and 
future use of their resources under business- 
like regulations, enforced with promptness, 
effectiveness and common sense * * *; and 
where conflicting interests must be reconciled 
the question will always be decided from the 
standpoint of the greatest good of the great- 
est number in the long run.“ 


INTENSE OPPOSITION 


This same purpose had been stated by 
President Theodore Roosevelt during the 
4-year fight. The establishment of the Forest 
Service, however, and its adoption of rules 
and regulations brought intense opposition 
from the same type of interests that are now 
opposing it and are trying to scuttle it. The 
last big fight on this issue was master- 
minded in 1946 and 1947 by the then Repre- 
sentative FRANK A. BARRETT, now the junior 
Senator from Wyoming, who for years has 
been a leading representative of private in- 
terests seeking to gain control of the public 
areas in the West. 


, 


These interests took such a terrible beat- 
ing in 1947 that the present bills, wherein 
they renew their assault, are much more 
cleverly worded and designed to deceive un- 
wary persons into a belief that the purpose 
of the bill is conservation. 

The real purpose of the bills is, in fact, 
to destroy the power of the Department of 
Agriculture to regulate grazing privileges, 
and to put this power in the stockmen as 
a vested right, so that these privileges in the 
national forests will be manipulated not in 
the interests of the whole people, and not 
for the greatest good of the greatest number, 
but for the permanent pocket-book interest 
and profit of private individuals or com- 
panies, 

The administration of these grazing privi- 
leges, which cover millions of acres in 12 
of the Western States, has operated on a sys- 
tem of 10-year leases of designated forest 
lands suitable for a limited amount of cattle 
or sheep grazing. 

These leases in the forest areas have been 
carefully parceled out to the owners of 
nearby ranch properties and the key to con- 
trol has been in the fact that the leases 
are granted as a privilege, not as a right, 
for a very small fee per acre; much less, 
in fact, than stockmen would have to pay 
for similar lands privately owned. 

- The Department of Agriculture and the 
Forest Service have patrolled these leased 
areas, have carefully limited the number of 
cattle or sheep that may be permitted in 
any one area, and they have not only im- 
posed penalties for overgrazing but they have 
policed the areas in behalf of the lessees to 
prevent trespassers from grazing cattle on 
these ranges to the detriment of the lessees. 


SMALL MINORITY 


The only persistent opposition to this con- 
servation program has come from the larger 
cattle and sheep and lumber and mining 
interests. These represent but a handful 
of the population as compared to the recrea- 
tionists, such as hunters and anglers, tour- 
ists, many small lumbermen and small cat- 
tle and sheep growers, farmers, and cities 
of the entire mountain region which depend 
upon the water supplies sustained by the 
conservative administration of the high- 
water yielding areas. 

The amount of money received by the 
Government for these leasing privileges is 
but a small fraction of the amount of money 
received every year by the Federal Govern- 
ment and by the various States in which 
these national forests and public lands lie, 
from tourists, and from hunting and fishing 
privileges and licenses. 

For instance, in the State of New Mexico, 
a total of 1,953 grazing privileges were issued 
in the year 1950, from which the Goverr - 
ment received from the permittees a total 
of $338,633. Out of this income from graz- 
ing leases, the Federal Government spent 
a large part for maintaining and safeguard- 
ing the national forests and the public do- 
main, the building and maintenance of 
access roads and the maintenance of a for- 
est fire service and numerous other protec- 
tive and development services in the public 
domain areas within the State. 

These dollar figures do not take into ac- 
count the saving from loss by forest fire and 
by floods which are a prime consideration 
and long-range objective of the entire con- 
servation program. 

By contrast with the grazing lease income, 
in the last reported fiscal year in New Mexico, 
163,636 citizens bought hunting and fishing 
licenses and paid to the State for the privi- 
lege of hunting and fishing and recreation- 
ing, almost exclusively in national forests 
and on Federal public lands, a total of 
$749,288. In other words, recreation fees 
alone brought to New Mexico $2.21 for every 
dollar that was received by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for grazing leases. 

These figures do not take into considera- 
tion the fact that in addition to the hunt- 
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ing and fishing license fees, those permit- 
tees and hundreds of thousands of tourists 
in the national forests and parks and public 
domain in New Mexico spent several million 
dollars in that State for food, shelter, and 
travel incident to the enjoyment of those 
privileges. 

Tomorrow's installment will discuss in de- 
tail some of the provisions of the bills now 
before Congress, and their true significance 
in this plot to destroy the very heart of real 
conservation, 


[From the Hartford Times of May 19, 1953] 


JoKERs IN House Pusiic LAN Ds BILL GIVE 
RancHers Ricnut To Ser RULES 


(By Robert P. Butler) 


During the past 3 years, the same in- 
terests that took such a severe beating in 
their 1947 land-grabbing scheme have been 
reforming their lines and artfully preparing 
this new “grazing” bill now before Congress. 
They first succeeded in slipping into the 
Republican platform last July q smelly pub- 
lic lands plank that could be plausibly in- 
terpreted as a pledge to hand over the vast 
conservation areas of the West to stockmen’s 
control. That is precisely what they in- 
tend and these are the very interests whose 
disregard for conservation of forest and 
water resources led to Teddy Roosevelt's 
fight one-half century ago. 

These proposed identical bills state the 
high-sounding purpose of providing for the 
“orderly use, improvement, and development 
of the Federal lands, and to stabilize the 
livestock industry dependent upon the Fed- 
eral range, and for other purposes.” These 
“other purposes” are the concealed jokers 
in the bill. 

Even a superficial analysis of the bill 
stamps these as what Teddy Roosevelt used 
to call “weasel words.” How dangerously 
“weasel” is made crystal clear by a com- 
parison of the forest grazing regulations 
under the Department of Agriculture during 
the past 50 years and the type of regula- 
tions which this bill seeks to impose. 

In the first place, under the present law 
and regulations, the use of any national for- 
est lands for grazing is permitted on the 
basis of a temporary privilege, the terms and 
conditions of which are laid down by the De- 
partment of Agriculture in the interest of 
the whole country. No persons or group of 
persons, under the present law, can estab- 
lish any vested right to graze cattle or sheep 
in the national forests. The privilege may 
be granted for a period of not more than 
10 years, and the Department of Agriculture 
specifies the number of cattle or sheep which 
may be grazed in any one area for any period 
of time, and the Department has the ad- 
ministrative right, in its judgment, to cut 
down the number of cattle or sheep or to 
close an area at any time if it be found that 
the land is being overgrazed under existing 
conditions of weather, rainfall, and other 
variable factors. 


PERPETUAL RIGHT 


Under the proposed bill, stockmen who 
once get a grazing permit in any of the 
national forests acquire the vested right to 
continue that grazing in perpetuity. They 
can buy and sell these grazing privileges to 
other persons and the Department of Agri- 
culture is helpless to prevent it. 

That means, in effect, that without paying 
taxes on the lands and without being sub- 
ject to immediate cancellation for abuse or 
misuse of the lands; without responsibility 
for maintenance and upkeep and perpetua- 
tion of the conservation resources inherent 
in a proper management and safeguarding 
of the forest and water resources, they can 
make a perpetual profit out of the vested 
right in public property which this act would 
give them. 

A stockman with such a vested right could 
retire entirely from the raising of stock or 
sheep, and still reap a handsome annual in- 
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come at the expense of the public. Nice work 
if you can get it to do. 

And here comes one of the real jokers in 
the bill, which takes from the Government 
and gives to local groups of stockmen the 
power to determine the nature and extent 
of the grazing privileges in each area. Thus 
the very interests that seek to profit from 
a vested right in the people’s property are 
also vested with the power to determine the 
extent of that profit. 

Some idea of the stake here may be gained 
from the fact that there are today approxi- 
mately 80 million acres of these forest graz- 
ing lands, leased by the Government in 
some areas at the rate of fifty cents to sixty 
cents per cow per month, in contrast to an 
open market price of $2 per cow per month 
for grazing on private pasture. A stockman 
who once acquired a grazing permit for 10,000 
acres (many run much larger) could retire 
from the stock business and reap a profit of 
$1.40 to $1.50 per acre by subletting his 
leased rights. Thus control of the selection 
of lessees is effectively taken out of the hands 
of the Government and is lodged in the indi- 
vidual stockman. Ultimately stockmen 
could reap a profit on every one of these 
80 million acres of public land, without con- 
tributing a single penny to the cost of 
maintenance and upkeep. 

PRESENT PROCEDURE 


Under the present provisions of law, 
wherein the lessees have no vested rights in 
these public lands, they can appeal griev- 
ances against the administration of the De- 
partment of Agriculture to various bodies, 
but they must appeal solely on the basis of 
privileges under their lease and have no 
status in court as the owners of vested rights 
in the public domain. 

Under this appeal procedure, particularly 
insofar as it applies to the so-called Taylor 
Grazing Act which covers the public domain 
outside of the national forests, leaseholders 
are able to string along appeals from admin- 
istrative acts for 4 or 5 years, meantime using 
or misusing the lands. 

Under the proposed bill, they would not be 
able to do this, but they would be able to 
take their appeals into local courts where 
they could expect sympathetic consideration 
on complaints against practically every ad- 
ministratiye act of the Department. 

These administrative acts, of course, are 
for the protection and promotion of the con- 
servation program. Everyone of these ap- 
peals could stay the hand of the Forest Serv- 
ice and the appeals could be so endless in 
number that they would clog the courts of 
the West for years. Meantime the abuse goes 
on. It is no secret that that is a part of the 
scheme. 

Overgrazing in these high mountain mead- 
ows, for even a short period of years, can 
work such havoc with the ground cover that 
it would require a generation to heal the 
wounds. 

One such instance occurred within the last 
few years in the middle fork of the Salmon 
River in Idaho. This is one of the wildest 
and most beautiful of the primitive areas in 
the entire West, accessible only on foot or 
horseback, or by air. 

A guide who probably knows the middle 
fork of the Salmon River more intimately 
than any other man in Idaho, reports that 
within 2 years after the first sheep-grazing 
privilege was granted in this area, the spring 
floodwaters of the middle fork of the Salm- 
on River for the first time in history ran 
red with the eroded soil washed down the 
mountain slopes from these grazing areas. It 
will take years to stem the damage. 

EVIL CONSEQUENCES 

There is not space to discuss in detail the 
consequences of this law if it should be en- 
acted. Suffice it to say that the conservation 
program is designed not only to protect the 
natural forests, but watersheds, timber, soil, 
forage, recreation, and wildlife. 


There are 16 million licensed anglers in the 
United States, several millions of whom every 
year resort to the national forests in the West 
for recreation. 

There are at least half that many hunters, 
many of whom look to the public domain of 
the West for their recreation. These two 
recreational groups alone spend more money 
each year for the privilege of enjoying the 
public domain than the Federal Government 
reaps from all of the grazing privileges leased 
in all of the national forests in the Western 
Mountain States. 

More tax money from Connecticut is be- 
ing spent every year to conserve the natural 
resources in the Mountain States than is 
being contributed by anyone of the States 
along the Continental Divide, whose very 
economic life depends on this conservation. 

Destruction of any substantial part of the 
watersheds inevitably means widespread de- 
struction by erosion and floods running into 
hundreds of millions of dollars every year 
from the mountains to the sea, all to make a 
Roman holiday for a small group of preda- 
tory interests who seek a vested right in lands 
which belong to all the people and to pos- 
terity. 

How significant is the actual financial in- 
terest of these land-grabbers is demonstrated 
by the fact that less than 1 percent of the 
entire sheep- and cattle-raising industry de- 
pends upon the present leases to the forest 
grazing areas of the national forests. If the 
forests were entirely closed to private grazing 
privileges the purported loss to the stock- 
men would be infinitesimal as compared to 
the loss which would be inflicted upon the 
Nation if the conservation program should 
be destroyed to the extent that these bills 
would make possible. 

All persons who believe in the conserva- 
tion of natural resources on the basis of the 
greatest to the greatest number and 
who believe that at all hazards everything 
possible should be done to stop the erosion 
of lands and the ravages of floods, should 
write immediately to the Congressmen and 
the Senators representing Connecticut in 
Washington and bespeak their active opposi- 
tion to this latest upon the Nation’s con- 
servation program. 

The members of the committee of Con- 
gress which will hold hearings on this pro- 
posed law in Washington on May 20, 21, and 
22 are as follows: 

WESLEY A. D’Ewakt, of Montana, chairman 
of the subcommittee; A. L. MILLER, of Ne- 
braska; Nonnis PouLson, of California; JOHN 
P. Sa Lok, of Pennsylvania; WILIA H. Han- 
RISON, of Wyoming; J. ERNEST WHARTON, of 
New York; E. Y. Berry, of South Dakota; 
H. R. Gross, of Iowa; GEORGE H. BENDER, of 


* Ohio; JOHN R. PILLION, of New York; CLIFTON 


Younsc, of Nevada. 

Craig Hosmer, of California; JoHN J. 
Ruopes, of Arizona; CLAIR ENGLE, of Cali- 
fornia; LLOYD M. BENTSEN, Jr., of Texas; 
WAYNE N. ASPINALL, of Colorado; SAMUEL W. 
Yorry, of California; James G. Donovan, of 
New York; Mrs. Gractle Prost, of Idaho; 
GEORGE A. SHurorp, of North Carolina. 


Address of Rev. Lawrence J. Riley, 
S. T. D. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1953 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, on Sunday, 
May 10, 1953, observed as Mothers’ Day 
throughout the country, the St. Patrick’s 
Holy Name Society of Lawrence, Mass., 
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consisting of 1,500 members conducted 
their annual communion breakfast in 
the Lawrence, Mass. Armory. 

Mr. Edward L. Lawlor, president of 
that society, officiated as master of cere- 
monies and introduced Rev. George P. 
Gallivan, spiritual adviser and chaplain 
of that organization, and Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Edmund D. Daly, pastor of St. Patrick’s 
Church, both of whom extended words 
of welcome and congratulations to the 
membership of the organization. The 
principal speaker for this most special 
occasion was Rev. Lawrence J. Riley, 
S. T. D., of St. John’s Seminary, Brigh- 
ton, Mass. Father Riley has establised 
himself as one of the most impressive 
and outstanding after-dinner speakers 
in the archdiocese of Boston. His re- 
marks are as follows: 


During the latter part of 1951 and the 
early part of 1952, there raged in New York 
a burning and bitter controversy. This 
seething conflagration had been ignited by 
a simple recommendation made by the New 
York State Board of Regents. The New York 
City superintendent of schools, when inter- 
viewed by the Herald Tribune, expressed sur- 
prise at the action of the board of regents. 
The magazine Time called the recommenda- 
tion unprecedented. Among the most volu- 
ble and acrimonious of those who denounced 
the action of the board, were six members 
of the New York Society for Ethical Culture. 
In a stinging letter which appeared in the 
New York Times on December 7, 1951, they 
bitterly charged that the suggestion of the 
board of regents would occasion conse- 
quences that would be most detrimental. 

Undoubtedly you are curious to know pre- 
cisely what was this strange proposal which 
evoked so many and such scathing denuncia- 
tions, and which, so it was alleged, would 
cause such dire and calamitous results. The 
recommendation was simply this. The board 
of regents merely suggested that children 
in school should commence each day with 
a simple prayer: “Almighty God, we acknowl- 
edge our dependence upon Thee; and we 
beg Thy blessings upon us, our parents, our 
teachers, and our country.” 

It is my purpose this morning to raise 
this important and searching question: Is 
it true that it is an unprecedented action 
for the American people to acknowledge their 
dependence upon God? Or to express the 
same question in a slightly different way: 
Is it characteristic of the history of this 
Nation that God should be excluded from its 
everyday life? Rather, is it not true that the 
glorious history of our beloved land is perme- 
ated and pervaded with the spirit of religion? 
Is it not true that America’s foundation was 
religious, America’s development was re- 
ligious, and the very core of true American- 
ism today is religious? 

In explaining its recommendation that 
each school day be commenced with a prayer, 
the board of regents emphatically asserted 
that “belief in, and dependence upon, Al- 
mighty God was the very cornerstone upon 
which our Founding Fathers builded.” The 
board pointed to the solemn words with 
which the New York State constitution 
opens: “We, the people of the State of New 
York, grateful to Almighty God for our free- 
dom, in order to secure its blessings do 
establish this constitution.” In unequivocal 
terms the board strongly and cogently 
stressed its conviction “that this fundamen- 
tal belief and dependence of the American— 
always a religious—people is the best se- 
curity against the dangers of these difficult 
days. The securing of the peace and safety 
of our country and our State against such 
dangers points to the essentlality of teach- 
ing our children that Almighty God is their 
Creator and that by Him they have been 
endowed with their inalienable rights.” E 
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I ask you, are such sentiments unprece- 
‘dented, revolutionary, undemocratic, un- 
American? 

If we turn to a perusal of the basic law of 
our own Commonwealth of Massachusetts, we 
will find that the second article of that con- 
stitution unambiguously expresses this pro- 
found truth: “It is the right as well as the 
duty of all men in society, publicly and at 
stated seasons to worship the Supreme Being, 
the great Creator and Preserver of the uni- 
verse.“ 

Not too long ago, the United States Army 
and the United States Air Force issued for its 
personnel several booklets on character guid- 
ance, in which are clearly expressed numer- 
ous forthright assertions that surely must 
embarrass and anger those secularists in 
America who would banish God from the 
affairs of this Nation. “If we exclude God 
from our thinking, we are finished. A man 
without God can be, and often is, something 
of a menace to his country.” “The highest 
knowledge is to know God, and our standard 
of morality is the Ten Commandments.” 
“When you and I exclude God from our 
thinking we become, quite naturally, men 
without God. When the number of such 
godless people become large * * * we shall 
find that we have moved quite far along the 
road which leads to a complete loss of our 
personal liberties.” 

Again I ask: Are the sentiments herein 
expressed, unprecedented, revolutionary, un- 
democratic, un-American? 

There are few tasks so absorbing and so 
rewarding as the study of the history of our 
beloved land—not in mere cursory or super- 
ficial fashion, but analytically and interpre- 
tatively. In the 177 years since first her 
independence was enthusiastically declared, 
America has been forced by circumstances to 
face many a difficult and onerous trial. Dedi- 
.cated from the very start to the gigantic 
undertaking of establishing and nurturing a 
new way of life, she began her national exist- 
ence weak and exhausted by war, financially 
and economically crippled. Slowly and hesi- 
tantly she piloted the bark of government 
along an uncharted way, amid the storms of 
a hostile world that looked disparagingly 
upon her humble beginnings, smiled con- 
temptuously at the boldness of another 
visionary and idealistic venture, and prophe- 
sied dogmatically her unhappy disintegra- 
tion. Yet serene and unperturbed, strength- 
ened immeasurably by the deep-seated con- 
sciousness of her great and noble purpose, 
America pushed ahead. 

There were dangers on every side—wars 
and rumors of wars, depressions and panics, 
earthquakes and floods. America pushed 
ahead because America did not advance alone. 
She trusted in God, and God was with her. 
She had a dream of freedom and liberty, of 
love of God and love of man, predicated upon 
religion and morality—and deep down in her 
soul she understood that in the providence 
of God it was her destiny that that dream 
come true. Her very birth she owed to the 
determination of patriots to throw off for- 
ever the shackles of tyrannical servitude. 
And then 4-score years later, when to all the 
world it seemed as if the dream would be 
dissipated amid the smoke and stench of 
Civil War, she was saved by a statesman and 
a humanitarian; and that done, he laid down 
his life as victim of an assassin’s bullet. 
Thirty-six years ago, hers were the designs 
of a God-fearing, peace-loving Nation, as 
America once again girt herself for the strug- 
gle that she hoped would make the world 
safe for democracy. Only a few years ago, 
again she plunged into the din and dark- 
ness, the blood and grime, the horror and 
ghastliness of modern war—dedicated ideal- 
istically to the stamping out of a tyrannical 
totalitarianism. And so, too, at mid-century, 
when an uncertain and uneasy peace was 
abruptly terminated by the ruthless inva- 
sion of a helpless sister state. And once 
again, impelled by her love of freedom and 
justice, by the deep conviction that the ad- 
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vance of communistic atheism must be 
halted, America answered that cry for help. 
Yes, it has been a noble dream, a lofty ideal 
that has motivated America throughout the 
years—an ideal of freedom and charity and 
tolerance, with its roots planted in faith and 
trust in God. 

What I am trying to say has been ex- 
pressed so lucidly and so beautifully by 
many of the renowned leaders of this Nation. 
It was Woodrow Wilson, for example, who 
once addressed the students at West Point 
in these unforgettable words: “America came 
into existence for a particular reason, It was 
as if, in the Providence of God, a continent 
had been kept unused and waiting for a 
peaceful people who loved liberty and the 
rights of men more than they loved anything 
else, to come and set up an unselfish com- 
monwealth. It is a very extraordinary thing. 
There is nothing like it in the whole annals 
of mankind—men gathering out of every 
civilized nation in the world on an unused 
continent, and building up a policy exactly 
to suit themselves, not under the domination 
of any ruling dynasty or of the ambitions of 
any royal family, doing what they pleased 
with their own life on a free space of land, 
which God had made rich with every re- 
source that was necessary for the civilization 
that they meant to build up.” 

Perhaps less eloquently, yet no less sin- 
cerely, President McKinley, in his inaugural 
address some years before, had proclaimed 
his Americanism: “Our faith teaches that 
there is no safer reliance, than upon the 
God of our fathers, Who has so singularly 
favored the American people in every na- 
tional trial, and Who will not forsake us, so 
long as we obey His commandments and walk 
humbly in His footsteps.” 

And in our own time, on an unforgettable 
day in 1929, the Chamber of the United 
States Senate resounded to the eloquent 
words of the late David I. Walsh: “In my 
own Commonwealth of Massachusetts, there 
is not a public assembly begun or ended in 
the legislature, in the courts, without the 
prayer, ‘God save the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts’—a custom that came down 
from the old Pilgrims, a custom that the 
children of immigrants, whatever their re- 
ligion may be, have followed and love to 
practice. Indeed, the celebrated covenant 
of the Pilgrim fathers began with the prayer, 
‘In the name of God.“ Our people are a re- 
ligious people. From the very earliest days 
of the founding of our Government, the word 
of God, respect for God, reverence for God, 
and love for God, have been paramount, and 
an inspiration to all our people regardless 
of their religious sect. We have proudly 
placed God first and country next. During 


divine service in the Navy we raise, not a 


flag, but a pennant, to remind all of the 
worship of God. I refuse to put even the 
flag of my country above the emblem of 
God, and I want my country to continue to 
teach its children that we are a God-believ- 
ing people; that we love God; that we pray 
to Him; that we need His guidance.” 

It is a profound realization of these 
sublime truths that prompted the magazine 
Fortune to point out a few years ago that 
the strength of American life is rooted in 
Christian truth. “The basic teachings of 
Christianity,” it said, “are in its blood 
stream. The central doctrine of its politi- 
cal system—the inviolability of the indi- 
vidual—is a doctrine inherited from 1,900 
years of Christian insistence upon the im- 
mortality of the soul.” 

And yet, the secularists of the 20th cen- 
tury in the name of freedom and pa- 
triotism—they tell us that to acknowledge 
dependence upon God as a nation is un- 
precedented, revolutionary, undemocratic, 
un-American. 

Let us be more specific. On the fourth of 
July in the year 1776 in old Independence 
Hall in Philadelphia, there was signed one 
of the noblest political documents of all 
ages—the Declaration of Independence. 


. 
— 


This charter of American freedom is a 
brief document; yet in four places pointed 
reference is made to Almighty God. And in 
the final sentence of the Declaration, its 
signers reaffirmed their trust in God in the 
words: “* * with a firm reliance on the 
protection of Divine Providence, we mutually 
pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, 
and our sacred honor.” 

Now whence this basically religious philos- 
ophy of the Declaration of Independence? 
It is a fact that Thomas Jefferson was in- 
fluenced by a writer who lived two centuries 
before—a cardinal of the Catholic Church, 
St. Robert Bellarmine, And St. Robert Bel- 
larmine in setting forth the philosophical 
basis for democratic government was only 
giving utterance to the commonly accepted 
teaching of the scholastic philosophy of the 
Middle Ages. 

It is a universally accepted fact that one 
of the greatest Presidents—if not indeed the 
greatest—ever to rule America was George 
Washington. In his first inaugural address 
in lucid ahd unmistakable terms he solemnly 
sounded the keynote of the new Republic 
in a spirit of prayer. “No people can be 
bound to acknowledge and adore the Invisi- 
ble Hand which conducts the affairs of men, 
more than those of the United States. Ev- 
ery step by which they have advanced to the 
character of an independent nation, seems 
to have been distinguished by some token of 
providential agency.” I need not dwell at 
any length upon the sublimity of Washing- 
ton’s well-known words to the American 
people in his Farewell Address. “Of all the 
dispositions and habits which lead to politi- 
cal prosperity, religion, and morality are in- 
dispensable supports. Reason and experi- 
ence both forbid us to expect that national 
morality can prevail to the exclusion of re- 
ligious principles.” i 

And yet it is blandly asserted by the secu- 
larists of our day that to acknowledge our 
dependence upon God as a nation is un- 
precedented, revolutionary, undemocratic, 
un-American. 

In the year 1840 there was published in 
France an outstanding work entitled De- 
mocracy in America,” a classic which won 
undying fame for its author, the eminent 
political writer and statesman, illustrious 
member of the French Academy, Charles 
Alexis de Tocqueville. His keem analysis of 
the Government of our country is succintly 
expressed in this memorable sentence: “The 
Americans combine the notions of Christi- 
anity and liberty so intimately in their 
minds, that it is impossible to make them 
conceive the one without the other.” 

And it is true—emphatically, unrestrict- 
edly, unreservedly true. The spirit of Amer- 
ica is a religious spirit, and has been such 
from the very beginning. When, for ex- 
ample, the Charter of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania was being written, William 
Penn stoutly voiced his reliance on Almighty 
God in these immortal words: “Those people 
who are not governed by God, will be ruled 
by tyrants.” 

This same faith in God has pervaded 
American history and American leaders 
throughout the years. Is it not an edify- 
ing fact that the Great Emancipator, the 
beloved Abraham Lincoln, was never afraid 
to acknowledge: “I have been driven many 
times to my knees, by the overwhelming 
conviction that I had no place else to go.” 

Yes, America’s foundation and America’s 
development are religious. Take into your 
hands a map of the United States. And if 
you will study it carefully, you will find that 
at least 350 American cities and towns have 
the names of saints. Just as in the begin- 
ning it was the Santa Maria that sailed to- 
ward our shores bearing the discoverer of 
America, Christopher Columbus, so, too, to- 
day you may journey from Maryland (the land 
of Mary) on the Atlantic coast to California 
on the Pacific (with its great Los Angeles, 
named for Mary Queen of Angels), and in 
that journey countless times you will come 
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upon villages and towns and cities and coun- 
ties dedicated to the Mother of God. Almost 
a century and a half before the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence the motto 
of Harvard University was given as “In 
Christi gloriam.” Why all the early colleges 
` of the United States, now grown and ex- 
panded into our world-famous universities, 
were founded with a distinctly religious at- 
mosphere, and with religion and morality 
forming the very core of the curriculum. 
Thus, for instance, William and Mary Col- 
lege was founded in 1693 for the purpose of 
giving the country an educated body of 
ministers of religion. Yale College was 
founded in 1701 by a minister, and its de- 
clared intention was to prepare young men 
for public service both in church and in 
state. Columbia College was established in 
1753, and its chief objective was this: “To 
teach and engage children to know God in 
Jesus Christ.” And so, too, with Princeton 
and Pennsylvania and Brown and Rutgers 
and Dartmouth—and many others of our 
far-famed universities. 

America’s history secularistic? Why every 
session of Congress and of the State legis- 
latures is opened with prayer. Presidents 
and governors have for years issued Thanks- 
giving Day proclamations, urging the people 
to pray in gratitude to God for the favors 
which He bestowed upon them, upon the 
Nation, and upon the State. Many of our 
coins bear the motto “In God we trust.” 
Chaplains are regularly provided for our 
Armed Forces. Chapels have been construct- 
ed at West Point and Annapolis, and pro- 
vision is made for divine services in Army 
camps, on board ship, and in naval installa- 
tions. Why to charge that to acknowledge 
dependence upon God as a Nation is un- 
American, is tantamount to professing a 
colossal ignorance of the very fundamentals 
of American history. 

May I close on this point. There is grow- 
ing in our country today—and growing with 
shocking and alarming rapidity—an insidi- 
ous secularism, which not only attempts to 
exclude God from every sphere of human 
activity, but also endeavors to foist upon 
the men and women of our day the belief 
that secularism is characteristic of Ameri- 
can history, and that religion is foreign to 
Americanism. How factually erroneous and 
how alarmingly dangerous is that teaching 
it has been my purpose to point out this 
morning. Not only as men dedicated to the 
cause of Catholicism, but also as patriots 
suffused with the love of Americanism, I 
plead with you to go forth, to be prepared 
to refute the charge of the secularists by a 
study of the history of our land—but more 
important still, to refute it by living lives 
that will prove to all the world that to be a 
good Catholic is to be a good American, 


Hospitalization for Navaho Indians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONIO M. FERNANDEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1953 


Mr, FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record given by unanimous consent, I 
include a telegram which I have just 
received from the Navaho Tribe of In- 
dians in New Mexico and Arizona, 
While hospitals are being closed else- 
where, pitiful tubercular cases by the 
thousands exist in the Navaho Reserva- 
tion, where Navahos die from that dis- 
ease without ever seeing a hospital, and 


many times without even any medical 
attention. 

The bill making appropriations for the 
Indian Service is still in the Senate, 
there is still time for the Senate to write 
in that bill a provision that, if the Fort 
Stanton Hospital has to be closed, it 
be turned over to the Indian Service for 
the neighboring tribe of Navaho In- 
dians. That hospital is not far from the 
Reservation, it is located in a climate 
that Indians are accustomed to, and 
should make a splendid Indian hospital 
at least pending the time when hospitals 
may be provided in their own reserva- 
tion. The Senate should include in the 
bill before it appropriations for that 
purpose. The telegram reads as fol- 
lows: 

Winpvow Rock, ARIZ., June 4, 1953. 
Congressman ANTONIO M. FERNANDEZ, 
House Office Building: 

Following telegram sent to President 
Eisenhower: 

“Informed that Fort Stanton, N. Mex., 
hospital, operated by Public Health Service, 
will be closed June 30. Respectfully re- 
quest your consideration of following pro- 
posal: That this institution be transferred 
to the Indian Bureau, to be operated as a 
tuberculosis sanatorium for Navaho Indians. 

“Present facilities available for tubercu- 
lar Navahos utterly inadequate to meet 
needs, Our people have a tuberculosis rate 
10 times that of the general population. 
Until very recently no concerted attack on 
this problem has been made. Today we 
have 100 beds for such patients at Fort De- 
fiance, Ariz., and about 215 patients in pri- 
vate-contract hospitals in Arizona, Califor- 


nia, Colorado, and New Mexico. As a mini- 


mum three to four hundred additional beds 
are needed to make an adequate attack upon 
this problem. The proposed Fort Stanton 
transfer would materially alleviate but not 
totally meet our needs. For confirmation of 
these statements, I respectfully invite the 
testimony of National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation, Public Health Service, and Indian 
Bureau. It is inconceivable that this fed- 
erally owned hospital facility should be 
closed when the need of our Navaho people 
is so desperate. Present program, though 
linked with expert direction of New York 
Hospital-Cornell University group and 
Lovelace Clinic, of Albuquerque, N. Mex., 
falls short critically of quantitative need, 
and there are apparently no immediate 
plans for early construction of the long- 
promised Fort Defiance Sanatorium. 

“It is hoped that during your adminis- 
tration at long last an adequate and effec- 
tive program will be initiated to reduce the 
appalling incidence of tuberculosis among 
Navahos to something like national stand- 
ards. I prayerfully hope that this plea may 
be allowed to reach you personally,” 

Urge your interest and support. 

ADOLPH MALONEY, 
Acting Chairman, the Navaho Tribe, 


Address Delivered by Carey B. Todd, 
Chief of Staff, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, Department of North Carolina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1953 


Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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in the Appendix, I include the following 
Memorial Day address by Carey B. Todd, 
chief of staff, North Carolina Depart- 
ment, Veterans of Foreign Wars, over the 
facilities of radio station WBT in Char- 
lotte, N. C., on May 30, 1953: 


Not long after the cessation of hostilities 
in the War Between the States, May 30 was 
designated as a day of memorial for those 
who fell in battle. But, in order that our 
historic sacrifices may be viewed in true per- 
spective, I believe that we should think of 
Memorial Day as dating back a century and 
three-quarters ago to those gallant patriots 
who gave their lives that our Republic should 
be set up among the nations of the world. 

Living, as we do today, as citizens of the 
world’s leading nation, it is fitting, indeed, 
that we recognize the debt we owe to those 
men of the Revolution who cast all they 
had—their fortunes, their very lives—into 
the crucible of war, in order that the prin- 
ciples of independent republican government 
be established in accordance with the tenets 
of the Founding Fathers. 

These men of the old Colonies did not 
strive for glory. They fought for what they 
knew was right. Their objective was lib- 
erty—the primary freedoms which dominated 
their whole horizon of hope. They did not 
realize it then—as their vision was circum- 
scribed by conditions of immediate concern— 
but we know today that actually these men 
were fighting the first phase of the long- 
drawn-out battle for humanity—the defini- 
tive engagement for liberty of mankind. 

Flags will be set and flowers will be laid 
today on the graves of southern soldiers who 
fought, as Americans will ever do, for what 
they conceived to be right and just. And 
flags will be set and flowers will be laid to- 
day on the graves of northern soldiers who 
fought, as Americans will ever do, for what 
they conceived to be right and just. 

It is eminently fitting, then, that we re- 
call the words of Abraham Lincoln and re- 
peat “With malice toward none, with char- 
ity for all,” as we salute the graves of those 
who fell in that struggle. Truly there is a 
common heritage in American valor. 

It took a civil war to develop an indis- 
soluble union of American States. And 
now, more than ever before, we know that 
that Union must be forged to tensile per- 
fection if we are to carry our allies of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization to im- 
plemented and adequate resistance against 
the world conspiracy of aggressive com- 
munism. 

The history of this Nation records with 
arresting solemnity the human cost of that 
precious freedom which is ours by right of 
that sacrifice. Concord, Valley Forge, and 
Yorktown; Antietam and Gettysburg; San 
Juan Hill and Santiago; Chateau Thierry 
and the Meuse Argonne; Corregidor and 
Guadalcanal; Okinawa and Iwo Jima; Ca- 
sino, Normandy, and Malmedy—all are 
tragic but glorious milestones in American 
history; all are sacred names of the spots 
where freedom’s martyrs died. 

And now another name has been added 
to the list of sacrificial altars where Ameri- 
can arms have paid the supreme price that 
our way of life might be permitted to con- 
tinue as our Founding Fathers conceived it 
should be. 

That name is Korea, a distant Asiatic pe- 
ninsula, off the coast of Japan, little known 
to most of us a few short years ago and lit- 
tle known then to these gallant Americans 
who have laid down their lives for that 
freedom which traditionally is ours. 

And today we become daily more aware 
of the fact that the Korean battlefield is 
one of the world’s important outposts of 
freedom. It is the shell-torn sector where 
the forces of embattled democracy have been 
required to make a life-and-death stand 
against organized Communist aggression. 

So, American soldiers, sailors, marines, and 
airmen have answered the blackmailing 
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threat of communism. It is the answer that 
the citizens of this great Republic always 
have given. 

It is the answer that matches in deed the 
immortal challenge of Patrick Henry: “Give 
me liberty, or give me death.” 

It is the answer our Nation has felt obli- 
gated to give twice within a single decade. 
But the answer is not final. 

Those whom we honor on this Memorial 
Day fought for peace—and died that freedom 
might live. And our prayer to Almighty God 
is that peace and freedom may some day in 
the not too remote future have one and the 
same meaning. 

But we—you and I—are made to know all 
too well that peace and freedom never can 
be one and the same so long as the God- 
denying hordes of communism are bent on 
world domination. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, as an organization of overseas war- 
time servicemen, is dedicated to the prin- 
ciple of peace—but not peace at any price. 

We stand for peace with honor. We know 
that this is the only ideal which would be 
acceptable to our war dead. We believe it 
is the only kind of peace which freemen 
desire and freemen deserve. 

It is this principle of peace with honor 
which is the yardstick we must use in gaging 
the real motives and intentions of Commu- 
nist Russia and her satellite slave nations. 

For the security of our beloved country is 
dependent at all times on the wisdom of our 
decisions and the effectiveness of our actions. 
And the value of the sacrifice of our honored 
dead will be measured by our response to the 
worldwide obligation which we have assumed, 

These responsibilities demand more than 

- @ willingness to die for freedom. They re- 
quire courage to live according to the prin- 
ciples of the dignity of man. 

These responsibilities demand to an un- 
precedented degree the patience and strength 
of will to accept the annoyances, the sacri- 
fices, and the burdens of military prepared- 
ness for adequate defense. 

And, above all, these responsibilities de- 
mand from us the deep, abiding faith and 
confidence in the future of our country. 

In our life-and-death struggle against 
the sinister menace of further Communist 
aggression, physical and moral stamina of 
superlative and consistent quality is re- 
quired. It is required of us now in greater 
degree than at any time in our national 
history. 

This demand is universal. It applies to 
all of our citizens because devastation, de- 
struction, suffering, and death may be hurled 
without adequae warning against our indus- 
trial centers and assaults delivered at our 
people without discrimination as to military 
or civilian status. 

But, in the midst of this overhanging 
threat, we can give thanks to Almighty God 
for His having blessed this our America with 
the resources to defend the freedom that is 
ours. 

We have enjoyed and continue to enjoy 
that way of life which recognizes the dignity 
of the individual. 

We have created and we maintain a form 
of government to serve us—to carry out the 
desires and supply the needs of free men 
and women. 

Our great physical snd moral resources 
are indeed the raw materials of victory. They 
are the enduring weapons of true freedom. 
Yet, they will prove valueless unless we re- 
main ready and willing to use them. 

Because of our manifold blessings, it is 

. difficult for some of us at times to avoid be- 
coming complacent and taking things for 
granted. It is not enough that men and 
women love freedom. They must make true 
evaluation of their freedom and compare it 


with the lack of freedom on the shady side 
of the Iron Curtain. 

We must have faith in the greatness of our 
country and be prepared to fight against 
those who would crush beneath the relent- 
less heel of Communist aggression all that 
it stands for. 

We must keep in mind the fact that Amer- 
ica still offers unlimited opportunities, so 
that we may be ready to sacrifice this today 
for a better tomorrow. 

Some of us ma, feel uncertain and con- 
fused about the future of our country and 
the traditional American way of life. You 
have heard our military leaders warn that 
the fight against Communist aggression may 
continue for 10 years or more to come. 

We know that the cost in money to meet 
this will be tremendous and that conse- 
quently we shall be called upon to pay taxes 
unequalled in the peacetime history of our 
Nation. Some of us will be called upon to 
serve in the Armed Forces. 

But, in bracing ourselves for sacrifice and 
service, the Veterans of Foreign Wars urges 
that we keep ever in mind that our form of 
government, our way of life, our freedoms 
and our prosperity are nothing more than 
the sum total of our ideals and actions an 
those of our fellow Americans. t 

The heritage of freedom which we have 
received, and which is just as bright now as 
on the day it was proclaimed in the Declara- 
tion of Independence 177 years ago, was born 
of sacrifice, 

It never would have been given to us if 
the ill-equipped, ill-clothed, underfed sol- 
diers of the Revolution had stopped to con- 
sider their chances against the numerically 
superior British forces. 

It is not often recalled that more than a 
year before the Jeffersonian declaration was 
proclaimed, another declaration was drawn 
up at Mecklenburg, N. C. That document 
showed the spirit of independence which 
actuated the resolute Americans of the 
South, 

It was on May 20, 1775, that this docu- 
ment, containing five resolutions, was 
adopted at a meeting of freedom-loving 
colonists in Mecklenburg, declaring their in- 
dependence from England. 

Throughout the history of our Nation, 
Americans have laid down their lives that 
their children and subsequent generations 
might continue to enjoy the blessings of 
freedom under God. 

That is the real meaning—the true sig- 
nificance of Memorial Day. 

It is with a solemn pride, therefore, that 
we mourn the passing of those gallant souls. 
They died that we might continue to be free. 

It is because of their supreme sacrifice, 
that we do not go to bed hungry when some 
two-thirds of the people of the world do. 

It is because of their sacrifice, that we do 
not have to fear the dreaded secret police 
knock on the door at night. 

It is because of their sacrifice, that we do 
not live in doubt as to the fate of our 
families. 

It is because of their sacrifice, that we are 
not plagued with the loneliness and despair 
of those who are denied the comfort of wor- 
shiping God in the church of their choice. 

Our honored war dead neither ask nor need 
payment for their sacrifice. They ask only 
that we use, enjoy, cherish, and defend the 
freedom bought with their blood. They ask 
only that we hold our priceless heritage in 
sacred trust—that we realize that we, the 
living, are the guardians, the trustees of 
freedom. 

And we have the solemn obligation to de- 
fend those sacred inherited freedoms so that 
we may bequeath them to future generations 
of Americans, 


, 
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Address by Hon. James A. Farley 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1953 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
therein a speech recently delivered by 
my distinguished friend, the Honorable 
James A. Farley, at the annual dinner of 
the 9th Ward Democratic Club of the 1st 
assembly district in Yonkers, N. Y. 

Mr. Farley, as we all know, has had 
a distinguished career in government, 
and his views are always appreciated 
and highly evaluated by members of his 
party and the American people generally. 
His forthright statement is, therefore, of 
special significance and importance at 
this time. 

I also include, as part of my remarks, 
an editorial pertaining to the above 
speech which appeared in the Syracuse 
(N. Y.) Post-Standard. 


May I say to you at the outset that I sin- 
cerely hope my remarks this evening will 
not be regarded as harsh criticism or an 
attempt to impugn the motives of our pres- 
ent leadership in the State of New York. I 
believe, however, that the time has come to 
speak frankly about the current status of the 
Democratic Party in the greatest State in 
the Union. I yield to no man in my devo- 
tion to the Democratic Party and in my 
strong adherence to the principles which it 
has espoused in its long history, not only in 
the State but in the Nation. 

We Democrats have no reason to reproach 
ourselves on our record, and I am sure that 
the historians in the future will give a 
proper and just appraisal of the far-reaching 
reforms which were initiated by Democratic 
governors in our State. 

But, unfortunately, we have reached a 
point where there is grave danger that we 
may become a minority party with little 
influence. There is going on a slow disinte- 
gration of our power in this city and State 
as the result of absentee leadership. 

So in speaking to you here this evening I 
should like to dwell not so much on our 
present shortcomings as on the future that 
faces us, if we do not close ranks and rein- 
force our party organization with a leader- 
ship that will perform its duties, not once 
in a while but every day. In my judgment 
the only effective means to increase the 
strength of our party in the days ahead is 
by a process of intelligent rehabilitation. 

What are the avenues which we must 
travel in order to return to our previous 
position of prestige and power which we en- 
joyed during the administrations of three 
great governors of the not distant past—Al- 
fred E. Smith, Franklin D. Roosevelt, and 
Herbert H. Lehman? What are the princi- 
ples that we must uphold, the methods that 
we must pursue, the platform on which we 
must stand to give the electorate of the State 
the kind of governmental service which it 
seeks? 

These are questions that every Democrat 
must ask himself, whether he is engaged 
actively in politics or whether he is a mem- 
ber of the rank and file. I have great faith 
in the Democratic Party, both as a national 
and State force. I have always maintained 
that it is the only party that is the instru- 
ment and voice of the common people, that 
it represents eir true convictions, their 
hopes and their aspirations. 
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I am reminded at this time of a Demo- 
cratic governor of New York, Grover Cleve- 
łand, who said: “Of all the wonders that I 
have seen during my life, none has im- 
pressed me as much as the reserve powers 
of the Democratic Party which seems to haye 
the element of earthly immortality.” 

Thus spoke a governor of the State of New 
York who later became President of the 
United States and who is now coming to be 
recognized as a titan, a man of strong con- 
victions who refused under any circum- 
stances to stoop to petty arguments and dif- 
ferences and who would not cater to any 
individual or group to gain an advantage for 
himself by compromising with his con- 
science. 

Grover Cleveland was a man of character 
and he reached the highest level of citizen- 
ship and service to his fellow citizens. He 
refused in the face of bitter attacks to com- 
promise with his inner convictions. He was 
assailed and maligned during his lifetime 
not only by opponents but by some mem- 
bers of his own party. He stood his ground, 
even if he realized that his position would 
not be popular, and he abhorred connivance 
and skulduggery. That, my friends, was 
Grover Cleveland, a great Democrat. He 
knew that nothing could replace character, 
that no matter how able a man was, how 
great his mental capacity, he must have 
character if he is to assume the obligations 
of political leadership. It was said of Cleve- 
land, and I think that explains his whole 
theory of politics and life in a phrase, “We 
love him for the enemies he has made.” 

It is therefore appropriate that at a Demo- 
cratic gathering of this kind we recall briefly 
what Grover Cleveland's notion of politics 
was, as it related to the every day life of 
the people. Just 50 years ago, he delivered 
an address in Chicago on the subject of 
good citizenship, and he said, among other 
things, and I quote: “There should be an 
end of self-satisfied gratification or pretense 
of virtue in the phrase ‘I am not a politician,’ 
and it is time to forbid the prostitution of 
the word by sinister use. Every citizen 
should be a politician enough to bring him- 
self within the true meaning of the term 
as one who concerns himself with the pres- 
ervation of government of a nation or State, 
for the preservation of its safety, peace, or 
prosperity. This is politics in its best sense 
and this is good citizenship. 

“If good men are to interfere to make 
political action what it should be they must 
not suppose that they will come upon an 
open field unoccupied by an opposing force. 
On the ground that they neglected, they will 
find a host of those engaged in politics for 
personal and selfish purpose, and this ground 

cannot be taken without a hand to hand 

conflict. The attack must be made under 
the banner of disinterested citizenship, as 
soldiers drilled in lessons of patriotism, 
They must be enlisted for life and remain 
constantly on duty.” 

Those words, spoken 50 years ago by a 
great Democrat, were never truer than they 
are this very moment, especially in the State 
of New York. They describe the formidable 
task that confronts the Democratic Party 
in our State. The soldiers that Cleveland 
spoke of are you and me and millions of 
others who have a stake in the present and 
the future of our families and ourselves; 
but there must be a leadership adequate for 
the task. 

We must work for a democracy that is the 
projection of ourselves as the citizens of a 
great sovereign State. We believe that this 
type of democracy embraces the highest 
ideas and ideals of our way of life and our 
philosophy of good government. 

If we are wrong then Jefferson was wrong, 
then Jackson was wrong, then Wilson was 
wrong, then Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
wrong. But we know that we are right. 
We need only point to the record, to the 


colossal achievements of our great governors. 
Without specious self-flattery, we can say 
we led in the movement of reform that 
changed the thinking of our citizens. By 
our vigor and imagination the State was 
lifted from complacency to a spirit of com- 
passion and understanding of the needs of 
our people. In this New York used to lead. 

We have held up the torch of decency and 
dignity. We were the first to recognize 
those values which made for better living, 
for closer and friendlier relationships be- 
tween our citizens. 

I refer to all these things because they 
have been the history of the Democratic 
Party in the State of New York. The great 
wave of reform in the Empire State was 
sparked by the man who came up from the 
sidewalks of New York, a great soul, a think- 
er, and man of action, the man of beloved 
memory, Alfred E. Smith. Al Smith under- 
stood the hearts and minds of the common 
people, and through the windows of his own 
heart he saw the injustice of tolerating con- 
ditions that were opposed to all the laws of 
decency and human dignity. 

The legislation which went on the statute 
books during his administration marked the 
beginning of a march toward a happier life 
and a brighter future for millions in this 
State, In the vanguard of this march were 
the distinguished and able successors of this 
great Democratic Governor, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and HERBERT H. LEHMAN. That, as 
Al Smith said, is the record. When we look 
at this record we must swell with a feeling 
of pride that it was under Democratic gov- 
ernors that these reforms became living 
realities. 

Since all fairminded men will admit that 
the Democratic Party was responsible for 
such tremendous progress, why do we face 
such an uncertain future, why have the Re- 
publicans gained the ascendancy and held 
it, though it is our party that has done so 
much for the common man. 

I believe that the answer lies in the very 
simple fact that our State organization has 
been permitted, by its leadership, to drift in 
the waters of complacency; instead of setting 
the rudder toward definite objectives we have 
been loafing on what Grover Cleveland de- 
scribed as “innocuous desuetude.” 

As good Democrats, you must be inclined 
to go along with me on a realistic basis. To 
drill political soldiers, leadership must be on 
the job all the time. You cannot conduct 
the affairs of a great political party by proxy 
or telegrams or telephone. You cannot 
issue orders and directions and have them 
carried out by a mere wave of the hand. 

The Democratic organization in this State, 
in the counties north of the Bronx line, 
must be built up in every election district. 
There are many districts in the State that 
list members of the county committee who 
are members in name only. They never 
function and in some places they are merely 
used so that their proxies can be given to 
the county chairman to enable him to main- 
tain control of the city, town, or village in 
that organization. Many of the men and 
women now listed as members of the county 
committee have been inactive for many 


ears, 
+ What should be done, and what I pointed 
out many months ago, is this: Every election 
district in the State of New York should be 
thoroughly examined to make certain that 
the men and women who are members of the 
committee are active, aggressive and truly 
interested in the success of the Democratic 
Party in the State and in its return to power. 

There are many young men and women of 
old-line Democratic families and many in 
the families who have come into the party 
since 1932 who would make ideal committee 
workers, They have youth, enthusiasm and 
have been sufficiently schooled in the doc- 
trine of the party to work hard, even in the 
face of defeat, to strengthen the party local- 
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ly, because strengthening it in every district 
is bound to cut down the majority in places, 
large and small, north of the Bronx line. 

Speeches at banquets and dinners are all 
right; they bring about a certain amount 
of enthusiasm and inspiration which are, 
of course, necessary. But the Democratic 
Party will have much difficulty in coming 
back into power in the State unless we follow 
the same procedure and do éxactly the same 
kind of spade work that was done after the 
1928 and 1930 State elections. I lived 
through that period as secretary and later 
as chairman of the State committee and 
may be permitted to say that I have had 
some little experience in conducting the 
administrative affairs of the State organiza- 
tion. Through the process of trial and error, 
I learned that there must be a concentrated 
effort on the part of all who are charged 
with the responsibility of guiding the party 
yi the turbulent waters of political 

e. 

I do hope those charged with the respon- 
sibility in each county and in the State 
leadership will accept the responsibilities 
that are theirs—otherwise success of our 
party in the immediate future is doubtful. 

I served as chairman of the State com- 
mittee, and I say this in the spirit of honest 
pride and not of boastfulness, for the longest 
period in the history of the State commit- 
tee, 14 years—from 1930 to 1944. I felt then 
that this was a post that called for close 
attention and I was in touch with the office 
of the State committee every day. To me, 
this was an essential and vital routine. 

I am glad to note that there has been con- 
siderable improvement in the effectiveness 
of the Democratic Party right here in West- 
chester County. 

In my judgment, the future success of our 
party in the State calls for hard and intel- 
ligent work in every city, town, village, and 
hamlet. It calls for a hard driving and un- 
interrupted spreading in every corner of the 
State of the meaning of Democratic Party 
principles. 

At the opening of my talk to you, I said 
that you cannot hope to give strength to the 
Democratic Party, either in New York State 
or in any other State in the Nation, with ab- 
sentee leadership. The men who lead must 
work with their full time, their full capaci- 
ties, and their unflagging determination to 
keep alive the tradition of our party-as ex- 
emplified by the achievements of Grover 
Cleveland, Alfred E. Smith, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, and Herbert Lehman. 

And so, I say to you, in closing, that I have 
faith in the Democratic Party and its future. 
We cannot lose the future battles if we main- 
tain united strength, reflecting the ideals 
first set forth by Thomas Jefferson. But we 
may lose our power and influence by default. 
That would be a great calamity, not only for 
ourselves as Democrats but for the people of 
the State who are enjoying the blessings of 
laws enacted under Democratic administr: 
tion. 3 


[From the Syracuse (N. Y.) Post-Standard 
* of May 11, 1953] 


Jim Farley, who knows politics inside and 
out, is pessimistic about the future of the 
Democratic Party in New York State—and 
has a right to be. 

He says it is due to absentee leadership. 

“There is going on a slow disintegration of 
our power in this city and State as the re- 
sult of absentee leadership,” he told mem- 
bers of the Ninth Ward Democratic Club, 
Westchester County. 

That may be a reason, but it is not the 
only reason. Another factor is the party’s 
habit of flirting with the little leftwing 
parties that infest New York City. They 
built them up with patronage and support 
in order to get their endorsement and votes, 
and now are paying for it. 
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The Liberal Party the other day came out 
with an announcement that it would have its 
own candidates in the fall election and would 
not endorse the candidates of either major 
political party. That means that it feels 
strong enough to rebuff the Democrats. 

If Mr. Farley’s party had completely ig- 
nored these minor parties from the begin- 
ning, instead of flirting with them and 
truckling to them as it did, the splinter 
groups would gradually have died out from 
lack of recognition. 

The Republican Party, as well, is not en- 
tirely without sin. It has tried to woo the 
Liberal Party, American ‘Labor Party and 
other leftwing groups. But it never went in 
for it as wholly and wholeheartedly as Mr. 
Farley's party did. 

Each party, according to the degree to 
which it indulged in this kind of activity, 
is guilty of the worst kind of sin. We can 
maintain our strength and direction with 
two major parties, but if we ever split up 
into a multitude of small parties, the days 
of our Republic are numbered. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that 
today France is unable to govern itself ef- 
fectively because its people have split up 
into a large number of small political parties, 
It is impossible to build up a strong ma- 
jority and the leadership that goes with it. 

And it isn’t necessary to point out that 
Hitler rose to power in Germany in 1933 with 
less than a third of the votes cast because 
of the same futile dispersal of political 
strength. 

The same thing can happen here if the 
two major parties, which should rise to a 
stronger sense of their responsibilities, con- 
tinue any least cooperation with these rad- 
ical, self-seeking groups, whether of the 
extreme left or extreme right. 

The two major parties give us an oppor- 
tunity for a strong, decisive yes or no on the 
great issues facing the country. That is 
enough. It meets the needs of all citizens. 

In conclusion, it is encouraging to us that 
most of this prostitution of American politics 
has occurred in New York City. Upstate 
county chairmen of both parties have re- 
fused to go along with it. 

If Mr. Farley wants to help in strength- 
ening his party, he can start by giving the 
upstate chairmen more voice in its councils 
and putting an end to the influence of sy 
city bosses, 


Closing of Rope Walk at Boston Naval 
Shipyard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS P. O'NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1953 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include a letter which I have received 
from the Greater Boston Chamber of 
Commerce with reference to a proposal 
to close the Rope Walk at the Boston 
Naval Shipyard: 


THE GREATER BOSTON 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Boston, Mass., May 26, 1953. 
Hon. Tuomas P. O'NEILL, Jr., 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN O’NEILL: The Greater 
Boston Chamber of Commerce is deeply con- 
cerned over the threatened closing of the 
Rope Walk at the Boston Naval Shipyard. 
After an examination of what appear to be 
the facts we feel that the discontinuance 
of this operation, and the relegation of 


the walk's production to private industry, 
would be uneconomical. The chamber is, 
of course, in full support of the Govern- 
ment’s economy program but it would ap- 
pear that the proposed closing would be 
a step away from, rather than in the direc- 
tion of, the program's goal. 

We further feel that the workers now em- 
ployed at the walk, because of the highly 
specialized skills in which they have been 
trained, would be difficult to place in other 
employment near their present earning ca- 
pacity which could well mean an added bur- 
den to the Massachusetts unemployment 
compensation fund, 

A third consideration is the special serv- 
ice which the Rope Walk now renders to 
the Navy. The research arm of the Rope 
Walk, which because of its close link with 
and understanding of Navy operations, must 
conceivably perform a service that would be 
difficult for private industry to replace, 

May I ask for your support of this posi- 
tion if you coneur. 

Very truly yours, 
Paul. T. ROTHWELL, 
President. 


Princeton Sparks Its ROTC Program With 
a Full- Term Course on Military History 
of the West; Why Not the East? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1953 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, our 
military effort is more active and hotter 
in the East than elsewhere. Should 
peace come to this unfortunate area, 
which we pray may speedily happen, our 
problem there will continue to be not 
only military, but economic, social, 
political, scientific, and commercial. 

We are pleased to note the forward 
step taken by one of our great institu- 
tions as recounted in the June 4 issue 
of the New York Times. Princeton has 
sparked the universities of America by 
including in its ROTC program a full- 
time course on the military history of 
western society. At the end of this 
course, each student is required to give 
a 50-minute lecture on the political, 
social, economic, scientific, and geo- 
graphic factors affecting military strat- 
egy and tactics of the great powers of 
the West since the 18th century. 

While we compliment Princeton for 
this forward step, one wonders why only 
the West, why not also the East? 

The article referred to above follows: 
PRINCETON ALTERS ROTC PROGRAM—STUDENTS 

Now DELIVER LECTURES IN FINAL PHASE OF 

Course—Dopps SCORED OLD SYSTEM 

PRINCETON, N. J., June 3.—In an effort to 
improve the Army's Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps curriculum and better integrate it with 
the aims of a liberal arts education, Princeton 
University’s cadet artillery unit has insti- 
tuted a second major change in its course of 
undergraduate instruction. 

The change alters the character of the 
subcourse in the geographical foundations 
of national power, a 3-week summary of 
geopolitics that occupies the final classes of 
the senior year. The course, in its earlier 
form, had been described by Dr. Harold W. 
Todds, president of the University, as sketchy 
and containing incongruities. 
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Under the new system, which was insti- 
tuted last month, 11 picked students deliv- 
ered lectures on as many different areas of 
military significance. The purpose of the 
innovation was to gear the program more 
closely to the individual student’s capacities 
and to direct him toward the professional 
military treatment of the problem on the 
staff level. 


PROGRAM WAS CALLED DULL 


The ROTC program had been charged by 
Dr. Dodds with having been too dull and 
intellectually thin. “The techniques are of 
a trade-school sort, in contrast to the courses 
designed to strengthen the muscles of the 
mind by challenging its interest and stimu- 
lating its exercise,” Dr. Dodds said in an 
article published last spring by the Atlantic 
Monthly. 

The Princeton ROTC unit made another 
important departure from the national pro- 
gram last fall, when the university instituted 
a full-term course entitled “A History of Mil- 
itary Affairs in Western Society Since the 
18th Century.” Supervised by the depart- 
ment of history, it was made mandatory for 
all students in Princeton's Army, Navy, and 
Air Force ROTC units. 

The aim of the latest change is to cover 
the major powers intensely by having a stu- 
dent spend up to 40 hours on research for 
one 50-minute presentation. The under- 
graduate lecturers covered political, social, 
economic, and scientific factors, as well as 
the areas of geography. The reports cul- 
minated in a military estimate of the area, 
based on the foregoing considerations and on 
transportation facilities, communications, 
and strength of the Armed Forces. 


It Is Imperative That the Flood of Foreign 
Residual Oil Be Stopped Immediately 
if the Coal Industry Is To Survive 


REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1953 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. - Mr. Speaker, it is 
important that all Members of Congress 
be alerted to two bills pertaining to re- 
ciprocal trade agreements that were in- 
troduced this week by Congressman 
Srupson of Pennsylvania. 

H. R. 5495 provides for a 1-year exten- 
sion of the President’s authority to enter 
into new reciprocal trade agreements, 
reduces from 1 year to 9 months the time 
within which the Tariff Commission must 
make its report on applications for re- 
lief under the escape clause, increases 
the membership of the Tariff Commis- 
sion from 6 to 7, and establishes a tem- 
porary bipartisan commission which 
will arrange for a thorough examination 
of our whole foreign economic policy. 

H. R. 5496, the second of the new 
Simpson bills, contains the provisions of 
a bill which I introduced early in this 
Congress to protect the domestic coal 
and railroad industries and their em- 
ployees from the disastrous effects of 
residual-oil imports. Similar bills were 
sponsored by more than 20 other Mem- 
bers of the House, and many more of our 
colleagues join in the hope for speedy 
enactment of H. R. 5496. 

When I appeared before the House 
Ways and Means Committee on May 12 
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in support of legislation to place a 5-per- 
cent quota limitation on the importa- 
tion of residual fuel oil, I presented sta- 
tistics showing how my own district was 
suffering as a consequence of our failure 
to dam these rivers of cheap fuel from 
foreign refineries. I might say that if 
the hearings were held today the figures 
which I would present would be even 
more impressive, for in the three inter- 
vening weeks I have had further reports 
of mine closings and unemployment. 

I would also be able to amplify my 
statement regarding the danger to na- 
tional security that is being imported in 
tankers from foreign refineries. In the 
past few weeks there have been repeated 
warnings relative to the critical state of 
affairs in a world that is presumably 
resting on a powder keg. If there is an 
explosion, you may be certain that we 
will not be able to use foreign oil to 
power our fire-fighting equipment. 

Only yesterday a special Pentagon 
committee reported that the Soviet 
Union is militarily capable of a surprise 
attack that could cause serious life and 
property losses and lessen America's 
ability to support a major war effort. I 
submit that our Government is guilty 
of implementing the enemy’s potential 
as long as there, is no reversal in the 
policy which places our dependence for 
fuel on a foreign source. 

In an era of atomic-powered subma- 
rines, with speeds of more than 20 knots 
underwater, and of jet-propelled aircraft 
moving faster than sound, oceangoing 
tankers would be sitting ducks during 
wartime. As in every emergency, our 
increased fuel supply will have to come 
from coal in a showdown. Coal mines 
are so situated as to be extremely diffi- 
cult targets for hostile planes, so we 
need not worry about this essential in- 
dustry when the chips are down. But 
there is certainly cause for concern at 
the present time, with mines being aban- 
doned and workers seeking employment 


in other areas as a result of the loss of 


coal’s markets to foreign residual oil. 

Yes; we who represent coal districts 
and shipping centers are happy in the 
thought that H. R. 5496 will soon be com- 
ing up before the House. As for the 
other Members of Congress who are not 
as familiar with the current fuel situ- 
ation, let me remind each and every one 
of you that this bill is so vital to our 
national security that further delay in 
its passage would in effect be a direct 
contribution to the enemy’s program of 
aggression and conquest. 


Wisconsin Invites You Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1953 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, on last Fri- 
day, May 29, I had delivered to the office 
of each Member of this House and to the 
office of each Member of the United 
States Senate, a copy of a brochure en- 
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titled “This Is Wisconsin.” ‘This maga- 
zine was published by the Wisconsin 
Tourist Bureau, an independent bureau 
to aid tourists looking for vacation ac- 
commodations in our State. This book 
was not subsidized by the State of Wis- 
consin but was subsidized by the various 
private enterprises represented by the 
Wisconsin Tourist Bureau. 

The Wausau Chamber of Commerce 
cooperated with the Wisconsin Tourist 
Bureau in publishing this fine magazine 
of colored photographs of the great agri- 
cultural, industrial, and recreational as- 
sets of Wisconsin. 

Today, I have delivered a bound copy 
of This Is Wisconsin magazine to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. Inscribed on the first 
page of the President’s leather-bound 
copy of this magazine is a message from 
ex-Governor Oscar Rennebohm, of Mad- 
ison, Wis., in which he states: 

The people of Wisconsin would be very 
proud to have you visit Wisconsin soon and 


os the scene depicted on page 29 of this 


Page 29 shows President Eisenhower 
and his brothers with a nice catch of 
muskies in the Minocqua area during his 
previous visit. This Is Wisconsin book- 
lets were mailed out all over the country 
last week as a highlight of Wisconsin 
Invites You Week. 

I wish to thank the Members of the 
House and of the United States Senate 
for their many fine notes regarding this 
new publication. I am forwarding the 
notes of the Members of the House and 
of the Senate to the Wausau Chamber of 
Commerce where I know they will be 
very much appreciated. 


House Joint Resolution 240 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1953 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the seri- 
ousness with which the ‘State of Cali- 
fornia views the growing epidemic of 
narcotics addiction amongst juveniles in 
the State is evidenced by the recent ac- 
tion of the California Legislature in im- 
posing heavier penalties on narcotics 
violators and closing up loopholes in 
present laws. 

Under leave to insert extraneous mat- 
ter, I include a news item from the April 
28 issue of the Los Angeles Examiner 
headlined “Assembly Passes Dope Pen- 
alty.” Of particular interest are the 
heavy penalties provided for anyone en- 
couraging or inducing a minor to violate 
narcotics laws. 

California can only legislate on mat- 
ters within the State however. It is left 
to Congress by our Constitution to take 
added measures needed to implement 
California’s war on this vice, one of 
which is the closing of the Mexican 
Border to unescorted minors who visit 
Mexican towns in order to obtain the 
narcotics they cannot get in the United 
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States. House Joint Resolution 240 re- 
cently introduced by me would accom- 
plish this step. I urge its wisdom to my 
colleagues. 

The Los Angeles Examiner item is as 
follows: 


SACRAMENTO, April 27.—The assembly late 
today voted unanimously for a major bill 
imposing heavier penalties on narcotics vio- 
lators and closing up loopholes in present 
laws. 

The measure, by Glendale Assemblyman 
H. Allen Smith, also restores to judges the 
right to grant probation to first offenders. 

Smith said superior judges, district attor- 
neys, peace officers, and Federal authorities 
generally were in agreement on the bill, 
worked out after many weeks of conferences. 
Under terms of the measure, sent to the 
Senate: 

PEDDLERS 

Anyone encouraging or inducing a minor 
to violate narcotics laws can be sent to prison 
for 5 years to life, with a 10-year-to-life 
penalty imposed for a second offense, 

Imprisonment for a maximum of 10 years, 
or 1 year in the county jail is provided for 
anyone offering to sell, transport, or admin- 
ister narcotics. This is aimed also at ped- 
dlers who sell addicts bogus drugs. 

The penalty for possession of drugs is in- 
creased from a maximum of 6 years in prison 
to 10 years for a first offense. The same in- 
crease applies to growers of marihuana or 
those who maintain any place where nar- 
cotics are sold or used. Second offenders can 
be sent up for 20 years. 

Punishment for sale, transport or furnish- 
ing narcotics is Jumped from 6 years maxi- 
mum to 15 years on a first offense and from 
5 to 25 years on a second conviction. 


MINORS CITED 


Use of a minor to sell narcotics or sale to 
a minor would be punishable by 5 years to 
life on a first offense and 10 years to life for 
subsequent offenses, as now, but charging of 
prior narcotics or any felony convictions 
would be mandatory and force the 10-year 
penalty to be imposed. 

Immigration authorities would be notified 
of an alien’s conviction under any section 
of the narcotics laws. 

The penalty for narcotics addiction is 
changed from 3 to 6 months in the county 
jail to a maximum of 5 years probation, with 
from 90 days to 1 year to be served in jail 
as a condition of probation, 


Trade, Not Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1953 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
Action for June 3, 1953: 

‘Trape, Nor Arp 


Our Congressman, Hare Boccs, several 
weeks ago, engaged in a debate with Senator 
Matone on the Forum of the Air radio show, 
in which he took the very sound position 
that we should endeavor to encourage trade 
with our allies of the Western World as a 
means to lessening the aid necessary. Sen- 
ator MALONE took the objectionists’ view that 
lowering our trade barriers would have the 
effect of reducing our standards of living. 

We think it important that the highest 
levels of our Government begin thinking 


where they may. 
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seriously about the discontinuance of finan- 
cial, economical, and military aid to the 
Western World within the foreseeable future, 
It is time that we start considering a sound 
program to take its place, a program that will 
help to tie the free nations in one bind of 
mutual benefits. Aid as such should always 
be considered a temporary measure, one to 
help others over the “hump.” After these 
7 years, it becomes apparent that we must 
see the end in sight. Now we don't mean to 
cut these dependent nations free without 
any support whatever to scramble for the 
pieces. We mean that any nation that has a 
right to exist should before long be able to 
pay its own way in the world of today. Any 
other solution will necessarily permanently 
append them to us as satellites. 

What is the backbone of this trade pro- 
gram that is being advocated as a supple- 
ment to the present program. The one thing 
that must be accomplished is the lowering 
of tariff barriers to permit the freer flow of 
trade into and from this country, permitting 
the other nations to pay for the items re- 
ceived from us in goods usable to us. 

The lowering of barriers must be recip- 
rocal; i. e., the other nations must not make 
efforts to keep our goods out of their mar- 
kets. It should also mark the end of the 
empire-preference system now in use by the 
British. Ask yourself this question: “What 
are the chances of recovery for France, for 
example, if we take the position that they 
cannot trade with countries in the Russian 
orbit and yet maintain our tariff barriers so 
high that French goods cannot profitably be 
sold in this country?” “How can they ever 
hope to pay us for the goods and products 
received from this country?” Maintaining 
the present policy of aid only, we then have 
the impossible choice of continuing it in- 
definitely or of cutting them loose to trade 
(You don’t have to be an 
expert to then realize that they must turn 
to the Russian sphere of influence for self- 
maintenance.) 

Will the policy of aid in any way appre- 
ciably reduce our standard of living? Con- 
gressman Bocas effectively answers this in 
the negative by pointing out that this coun- 
try's standard of living has been reduced the 
most when high tariffs were in effect. Then, 
why worry about theoretical arguments when 
we have a concrete example governed by ex- 
perience from which we may reach our con- 
clusion. We must keep in mind also that 
our standard of living is far superior to any 
other nation in the world, and it should be 
to our advantage to help others improve 
theirs, without, of course, lowering ours. A 
leveling out is desirable, not by our going 
down to their level but by raising theirs 
within reach of ours. It seems axiomatic 
that the higher their standard of living the 
greater need they will have for our many 
and varied manufactured products—prod- 
ucts for which most of the nations of the 
world have no use for at the present time. 
These countries who have a long and glori- 
ous history must again learn to walk be- 
fore they may run with us. We have given 
of our lifeblood in aid, and it is now about 
time that we reduce our mutual advantages 
to a more permanent basis through trade. 

Needless to say that the working out of 
this new program, which we trust will be 
adopted shortly, will require a great deal 
of negotiation and will further require com- 
monsense and understanding on the part 
of each American citizen, but it can be ac- 
complished. Its accomplishment may well 
mean another step toward worldwide peace 
and security, for when the Kremlin then 
realizes that the free nations are tied to- 
gether in firm bonds it will then realize 
that there will be no serious dissension be- 
tween the allies upon which it can hope to 
accomplish its desire of world domination 
without bloodshed. 

In conclusion, it might be appropriate to 
point out that on this issue, as in many 
others, we see far-seeing Democrats lining up 


behind a Republican President to secure 
measures through Congress to the best in- 
terest of the Nation as a whole, while some 
members of the President’s own party will 
be seen lagging in that important support. 
Although this situation is unusual, it is cer- 
tainly heartening to feel that our representa- 
tives in Congress will support what they 
believe to be right regardless of petty party 
issues, : 


Social-Security Payments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT W. KEAN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1953 


Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, on yester- 
day, I introduced a bill to base all social- 
security payments on the best 10 years 
of consecutive earnings of an individual. 

This bill rounds out a five-point pro- 
gram I have drafted for improvements 
to the present social-security laws to se- 
cure a sound and strong system of con- 
tributory old-age and survivors insur- 
ance for which purpose I have intro- 
duced two other social-security bills this 
year. These bills close gaps in the exist- 
ing insurance program which tend to 
reduce benefits for those covered by so- 
cial security. 

One bill would broaden coverage by 
more than 6 million and increase the 
maximum wage an individual can earn 
while still receiving social-security bene- 
fits from $75 to $100 a month. 

Another bill would protect the benefits 
of those who become permanently and 
totally disabled while working in cov- 
ered employment and provide rehabilita- 
tion facilities for those covered by so- 
cial security who become permanently 
and totally disabled. 

The bill I introduced today is aimed 
to improve benefit protection for long- 
term contributors to the old-age and 
survivors insurance program. 

The present law bases benefits on 
earnings averaged over a person’s life- 
time. 

I find that the trend in many private 
pension plans is away from using the 
life-time average for computation of 
benefits and that many plans are adopt- 


ing a more recent period—such as 5 or 


10 years—as the basis for computing the 
retirement benefit under the private 
plan. The Congress, for instance, has 
for many years used the best 5 years for 
computation of the civil-service retire- 
ment benefit for old-age, survivors, and 
disability benefits. 

My bill is in accord with the best cur- 
rent thinking of how to improve a re- 
tirement program. 

I introduced this same measure in 
1949 and 1952. A provision for basing 
benefits on the best 10 years of earnings 
was also recommended in 1949 by the 
Republican members of the Ways and 
Means Committee in their minority re- 
port on H. R. 6000, the bill which later 
became Social Security Act amendments 
of 1950. 

As an illustration of how use of the 
best 10 years will give higher benefit 
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payments than under present law, let 
us take an example: 

An individual works for a 20-year pe- 
riod, 1951-70, and retires in 1971. He 
is a steady worker and gets some promo- 
tions in his job. He earns $2,000 a year 
during the period 1951-55; $3,000 a year 
during 1956-60, and $3,600 a year dur- 
ing 1961-70. 

Under the present law, when he re- 
tires in 1971, his benefits would be com- 
puted on his average wage over the en- 
tire 20 years. His average wage would 
be $254 and his monthly insurance bene- 
fits would be about $78 a month. 

If his benefits were calculated on the 
average wages in his best 10 consecu- 
tive years, or $3,600, his monthly bene- 
fit would be $85. This would be an in- 
crease of about $7 a month for him and 
$3.50 a month additional if he had a 
wife 65 or over, a total of $10.50 a month 
more than under the present law. 

The best 10 years of earnings usually 
refiect the individual’s current earnings 
experience near the time of his actual 
retirement. Benefits based on such 
earnings provide a more realistic re- 
placement of actual loss of current in- 
come. The lifetime average is heavily 
weighted by the earnings in early years 
hat are likely to have been much 

ower. 


Yielding in Korea Means Defeat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1953 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina, Mr. 
Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recor, I include the fol- 
lowing article by David Lawrence from 
the Washington Evening Star: 


YIELDING IN KOREA MEANS DEFEAT—COMPRO- 
MISE WITH REDS BY ABANDONING KOREAN 
Unity Wovro Bx IGNOMINIOUS AND COULD 
Brine WORLD Wan 

(By David Lawrence) 

There has been no more likable person- 
ality that Dwight Eisenhower in the White 
House within the span of this correspondent's 
observation of the methods and ways of sey- 
eral Presidents. And no President has been 
so happily endowed with such capacity for 
human fellowship and understanding. If 
the mere wishes of numerous friends could 
effect it, General Eisenhower should be emi- 
nently successful in the Presidency. 

Having noted this, however, it is equally 
important to observe regretfully that Gen- 
eral Eisenhower is learning about the prob- 
lems of the Presidency the hard way and that 
his mistakes are causing both for him and 
for the course of national and international 
affairs a wholly unnecessary anxiety. 

General Eisenhower likes to please people. 
He likes to try to harmonize divergent views. 
He likes to delegate to staff advisers the 
task of briefing him. But there are cer- 
tain tasks which he cannot delegate—they 
are primarily the tasks of learning at first- 
hand the background of delicate issues and 
being able as a consequence to perceive 
the difference between compromise for the 
sake of expediency or convenience or har- 
mony and persistence in support of principle 
no matter how many friends are willing to 
abandon principle and accept surrender. 
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Had he read Senator Tart’s speech before 
answering a reporter's question that took 
a single sentence out of context, the Presi- 
dent would have realized that the Ohio Sena- 
tor had only asked for adherence to a prin- 
ciple of reciprocity by our allies who now 
favor abandonment of the main objectives 
for which the United Nations intervened in 
1950 in Korea. 

The President at his press conference last 
week chose instead to make this comment: 
“If you are going to try to develop a coalition 

Jof understanding based upon decency, on 
ideas of justice, common concepts of gov- 
ernments established by the will of the free- 
men, then you have got to make com- 
*romises.” 

This was quoted all over the world but 
what is its meaning for the freemen of the 
Korean Republic who have been giving their 
lives to that cause? For there the leaders 
of a country ravaged by war, with millions 
of its people starving and hundreds of thou- 
sands dead or maimed, cry out to the free 
world for help in winning their independence 
and regaining sovereignty over all their own 
people. No ally, no member of the United 
Nations, has made such sacrifices. But now 
Korea, our biggest military ally in the war, 
is told there must be a compromise. The 
Communists are indefinitely to hold North 
Korea almost exactly as they did before the 
aggression began and no other ally, not the 
United States apparently, will ever fight again 
for Korea if there’s a truce, but will instead 
let the Communists in a political conference 
that is to last for years, filibuster to the 
death the Korean appeal for independence. 

Maybe the Communists will reject the 
latest truce offer. This would not be sur- 
prising. For the Communists want nothing 
less than unconditional surrender from the 
Allies. Knowing the fact that the heart of 
the British, who play a major role in the 
present alliance, isn't in there to support 
the South Korean Government, and indeed 
is ready now to admit Communist China into 
the Security Council of the United Nations 
when the fighting ceases, why should the 
Moscow-Peiping axis give any ground? 

Some idea of the plight of the gallant 
Korean Republic might be derived by im- 
agining what would have happened to Wash- 
ington at Valley Forge and the patriots of 
our infant Republic if France had suddenly 
pulled out its troops and its supporting navy 
and made a compromise with England, 

If the Western Allies surrender on the issue 
of unification of Korea and put no time limit 


on the political conference and do not guar- - 


antee the Korean Republic that it will not 
be left helpless and divided indefinitely, an 
ignominious defeat for the United States 
will be written in the history books of time. 

In many quarters recently the plea has 
gone out to General Eisenhower to exercise 
leadership. Some who use the term want him 
to break with his own party, thus benefiting 
the Democrats, dividing the Nation bitterly, 
and destroying whatever chance there has 
been for unity on domestic issues as well. 
Others mean by the word “leadership” a 
knocking of heads together ih the Senate, at- 
tacking Senator McCarTuy personally and 
denouncing congressional investigations gen- 
erally, and thereby arousing in the Middle 
West particularly a furious counterattack 
on the anti-Communist issue which will fur- 
ther split the Republican Party. This would 
be grist for the Democratic mill and for the 
pro-Communists who want the attack on 
them diminished, if not terminated. Others 
construe “leadership” right now as meaning 
abandonment of both the South Korean 
Government and the Chinese Nationalist 
Government on Formosa, reopening trade in 
strategic materials with the Communists and 
admitting Red China into the Security Coun- 
cil. The administration’s answer as hinted 
by the President is not now but maybe later. 

What is true “leadership?” It was as- 
serted in the April 16 speech of the President 
before the American Society of Newspaper 


Editors. It was the affirmation then of a 
basic principle, the United States would not 
appease, the United States would not sur- 
render, the United States would expect deeds 
of good faith by the Communists before there 
could be even a basis for negotiating an hon- 
orable peace in the world. Those deeds have 
not been forthcoming. They will not be if 
Britain and the United States “go it alone,” 
desert the South Korean Government, and 
encourage Moscow to expect as a reward for 
aggression a seat for Red China in the United 
Nations. Are the British and United States 
Governments preparing to leave behind them 
in the graveyard of principle the hapless but 
evidently expendable Republic of Korea? A 
similar abandonment, by Britain and France, 
of Czechoslovakia in 1938 was the turning 
point that led to World War II, and history 
could repeat itself. For aggressors never stop 
when weak allies falter before them. 


Unemployment in East Kentucky Coal 
Counties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1953 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Courier-Journal, Louisville, Ky., 
for May 31, 1953: 


UNEMPLOYMENT Hits DISTRESS STAGE IN 
12 East Kentucky COAL COUNTIES 


(By Allan M. Trout) 


FRANKFORT, Ky., May 30.—There are today 
in the 12 coal counties of east Kentucky 
19,000 men and 21,000 women who need full- 
time jobs. 

So finds the State department of economic 
security in a special study of effects the 
dwindling coal economy has had upon hu- 
man resources of the chief producing area. 

The findings were published this week in 
the April issue of the Statistical Journal of 
Economic Security in Kentucky. 


Administers assistance 


The department of economic security ad- 
ministers old-age assistance, aid to depend- 
ent children, unemployment insurance, and 
employment service. 

With 40,000 needing jobs in the 12 coun- 
ties, the study describes unemployment as 
of “distress proportions in some sectors.” 
This is the first time “distress” has been so 
used by official Frankfort since the depres- 
sion of the 193078. 

But even more critical, the report adds, is 
the loss of labor potential, not by the unem- 
ployed, but the “underemployed.” The un- 
deremployed are defined as people who are 
working less than full time. 

The bleak picture of a prostrate section is 
presented calmly. The report gives the facts 
of a bad situation, but does not criticize 
causes or pose solutions. 

“The economic and social behavior of man- 
kind is so complex,” the report begins, “there 
is no simple explanation of the cause, or 
cure, of trouble in the coal counties. 

“It is true that the problem stems from 
dependence of the area upon a one-industry 
economy. 

“It is not true that there is only one cause 
of decline in the coal industry, or that there 
is only one cure. 

“But the search for remedies in any area 
should start with a thorough examination 
of all the facts bearing upon the problem. 
The purpose here is to assemble some of 
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the more important facts readily available 
from publications of the United States Bu- 
reau of the Census, the University of Ken- 
tucky, and the Department of Economic 
Security.” 

Problem has many sides 

“These facts illustrate the many-sided as- 
pects of the problem in the 12 East Ken- 
tucky coal counties comprising the areas 
around Harlan, Hazard, Pikeville, and Pres- 
tonsburg.” 

The counties thus examined are Bell, 
Breathitt, Floyd, Harlan, Johnson, Knott, 
Leslie, Letcher, Magoffin, Martin, Perry, and 
Pike. 

And here are capsule summaries of the 
findings: 

1. The 12 counties lost 103,640 population 
between 1940 and 1950, in contrast to a loss 
of 302,467 population in the entire State. 

2. Had it not been for this exodus, the 
12 counties normally would have gained 23.3 
percent in population between 1940 and 
1950. 

3. Almost half the 1950 population were 
children of 18 years or younger. For the 
State at large, children 18 or younger com- 
prised one-third the population in 1950. 

4. Mine employment has been on the skids 
since 1948. In the 2 years ending in Sep - 
ber 1952, mine jobs dropped from 42,700 to 
32,400, a decline of 24.1 percent. 


Insured unemployment 


5. In March 1953, the rate of insured un- 
employment per 100 persons employed was: 
2.9 for the United States, 4.7 for Kentucky, 
and 7.2 for the 12 coal counties. 

6. The potential labor supply, were full- 
time jobs available in the 12 counties, is 
estimated at 19,000 men and 21,000 women. 

7. In 1951, average per capita income was 
$1,534 in the United States, $1,071 in Ken- 
tucky, and $751 in the 12 counties. 

8. In the 12 counties, old-age assistance 
is paid to 39.4 percent of the people who 
are 65 or older. In the State at large, 23.5 
percent of the old people draw it. 

9. Aid to dependent children in the 12 
counties is paid to 7.7 percent of children 
18 or younger. In the State at large, it is 
paid to 5.1 percent. 


PUBLIC AID GROWS AS COAL-COUNTY POPULATIONS 
DRAIN AWAY 


The pattern of population in the 12 coal 
counties of east Kentucky is grotesquely out 
of balance. There are, in proportion, too 
many children and not enough parents. The 
Department of Economic Security study 
places great emphasis upon this imbalance 
of human resources. 

In the decade of 1940-50, births exceeded 
deaths by 104,000. If nobody had moved in 
or out, the population would have gone up 
that much. But so many parents left to find 
work elsewhere that the net increase for the 
decade was only 500. 

And what is left behind? 

In the State at large, 36 out of 100 total 
population are 18 years or younger. In ‘the 
12 counties, 47.2 out of the 100 are 18 or 
younger. 

Hard core of the work force is defined by 
the age range of 18 to 54 years. In the State 
at large, 48.3 percent of the people fall within 
that range. In the 12 coal counties, it is 
down to 43.7 percent. ` 

“It is obvious,” the study notes, “that the 
area is losing productive population in rela- 
tion to the too young or the too old. 

“Loss of population means loss of public 
investment, particularly in education. * * * 
This certainly would bankrupt private en- 
terprise. * * * It will have an adverse effect 
on public finances and services. 

“It means the potential work force of the 
area is being reduced constantly, exerting a 
downward pull on income creation. * * * 
This outward movement will continue unless 
opportunities for earning a living are sub- 
stantially increased,” 
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And what are the opportunities now for 
work? 

The study found only three fields of job 
opportunity—32,400 in mines, 16,600 on 
small farms, and 3,200 in manufacture. Of 
the last group, 60 percent are in small saw- 
mills, the remainder in food processing. 

And of the three, conditions are worsen- 
ing at the mines. Between September of 
1950 and 1952, jobs went down 24.1 percent, 
and payrolls decreased by 20.2 percent. In 
the same period, employment increased 9 
percent in the State at large, and wages in- 
creased 24.6 percent. 

“Due to the nature of jobs available,” the 
study finds, “opportunities for women are 
exceedingly sparse. * * * 

“It is evident that economy of the area 
would be in better balance if manufactur- 
ing employment could be expanded to pro- 
vide new jobs for both men and women.” 


Even more critical 


“Although unemployment is actually 
reaching distress proportions in some sec- 
tors, underemployment is even more critical 
in causing less than full use of the human 
potential. 

“Underemployment in this type of eco- 
nomy is caused by a short work week for 
coal miners and employment on low-income 
farms. 
` “Nationally, about 80 percent of men are 
in the labor force, in Kentucky about 77 
percent, and in the 12 coal counties about 
71 percent. 

“The difference in female participation 
is even more striking. In these 12 counties, 
only 10 percent of women 14 or older are 
in the labor force. That is about half the 
State average, and about one-third the na- 
tional average. 

“A large potential of female workers cer- 
tainly exists in this area if jobs were avail- 
able. 

“It is estimated about 19,000 men and 
21,000 women from these 12 counties would 
be potentially available for factory jobs.” 

The special study ends with perhaps its 
classic understatement: ‘Recipient rates for 
income maintenance programs show some 
of the end effects of economic problems.” 

Translated, that means public assistance 
in the 12 coal counties is very high because 
the need is very great. But that story can 
be told best in the table that follows: 


Percent of population 
receiving public as- 
sistance 


Children 


below 18 | aged 65 or 


years more 
5.1 23.5 
7.7 39.4 
7.9 31.9 
13.2 52.5 
4.8 35.5 
4.8 31.5 
11.5 40.8 
13.8 56.3 
13.4 55.9 
7.4 42.7 
12.0 43.6 
9.9 55.4 
5.0 30.7 


Address by Elmo Roper at Atlantic Union 


Dinner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS: 
HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 4, 1953 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 


in the Appendix of the Recorp a chal- 
lenging address delivered by Mr. Elmo 
Roper before an Atlantic Union dinner 
held on May 14, in Washington, D. C. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


We are living in a time when total dark- 
ness has not yet fallen upon us, and yet one 
in which we.are never certain that we will 
finally see the dawn of real and enduring 
light. Here we are in this fifth month of 
1953 and we are still in the nether-nether 
land of the cold war. The war in Korea has 
not yet found an armistice. A full-scale 
Communist invasion of southeast Asia might 
be imminent. The militia of East Germany 
grows in might each day. The rearmament 
of the Soviet Union continues unabated. 

On some days we can hear the distant 
drums of new, threatening Communist 
satellite wars, on alternate days the sky to 
the east is beclouded by a swarm of what 
look, in the distance, to be doves of peace. 
On still other days our hopes are baited by 
a flickering promise of a settlement that 
always seems to die aborning as a mockery 
to the very idea of peace. These are the 
tensions we are treated to. This is a sign 
of daily life in the middle of the fastest- 
moving century man has yet experienced on 
this planet. 

Tonight, as we meet here we cannot be 
sure whether we are in merely another tor- 
tuous period of abortive peace gestures or 
whether we are on the eve of momentous de- 
velopments. We have had a preliminary ex- 
change of wounded prisoners in Korea. 
Malenkov has declared for an unspecified set- 
tlement. The political amnesties in the 
Soviet Union and in satellite countries, the 
rescinding of the indictment against the 
doctors in Moscow, all these have been read 
as hopes for peace. The lack of bitterness in 
recent months in the official organs of the 
Communist world is interpreted by some as 
a new and more conciliatory policy from 
Russia. 

President Eisenhower has heard the recent 
coos of the lately recalled bird of peace, and 
has responded. He has announced our in- 
tention to work for peace. He has laid out 
a series of conditions for a settlement. He 
has gone on record again, as our Government 
has for a number of years, for permanent 
disarmament, control of atomic and other 
deadly weapons, and has taken up and em- 
bellished the bold and daring plan of my 
late good friend, Senator Brien McMahon, of 
Connecticut, 

The new Soviet rulers have sounded what 
by long-distance echo some take as a note 
for peace. Our new President has not 
ignored it. But we are at a loss to know 
if the sounds in the air are new music or 
just another variation of the some old static. 
To many they do not sound very convincingly 
like new music, 

We know that the road to any kind of 
immediate short-range settlement over Aus- 
tria, Indochina, Germany, or anywhere does 
not lie in pronouncements in Pravada or 
speeches before publishers. Negotiations of 
any sort must necessarily suffer when both 
sides trumpet their terms in public and not 
directly to each other. By the nature of 
negotiation, each side must demand a littie 
more than it hopes to get, but to have a re- 
serve on which it can, with honor, make 
some kind of temporary agreement. Other- 
wise we are engaged in a war of propaganda 
and cannot truly call it negotiation. This 
is as true for our side as for the Russians. 

No one knows. One can only guess these 
days—and hope. But strangely enough, it is 
entirely possible that the late Joseph Stalin 
may have molded much of the framework 
of the immediate period ahead. Last Oc- 
tober, he made the prediction that the world 
would see wars, but not between the Commu- 
nist and non-Communist worlds, rather be- 
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tween a divided and quarreling and dis- 
united free world. It is certainly not beyond 
the realm of possibility that a more uncer- 
tain new Russian leadership group has taken 
its cue from its departed leader, and will 
pursue a policy of greater conciliation in the 
hope that the democracies will become a di- 
vided house, will shrink from their mutual 
economic and defense commitments, and 
will fall into conflict and division, aided 
and abetted by a resounding depression in 
the United States. 

This tactic would be based on the assump- 
tion that the free world contains within it 
the seeds of its own destruction. It assumes 
that by our own selfish narrowmindedness, 
and lack of bold vision we can beat our- 
selves. It would be a bitter fate for all of 
mankind were these twisted dreams of the 
late master of the Kremlin to come true. 

But no one really knows. For all we know, 
Bertrand Russell might have had the real key 
to Soviet motives when he told, a few weeks 
ago, of the coming settlement between East 
and West. You'll recall how in 1984 style 
Dr. Russell foretold of the election of Mc- 
CARTHY to the Presidency in 1956, followed 
by an immediate understanding and settle- 
ment of all outstanding issues, with a sub- 
sequent era of real peace. The only trouble 
with this picture, the good British philos- 
opher added, was that even though the world 
was divided squarely in half and peace pre- 
vailed, one half was indistinguishable from 
the other. Maybe the nightmarish concepts 
of the new rulers in Moscow contemplate 
such a development within the free world. 

The alternatives are many, for our foreign 
policy operates on a speculative base these 
days. The inconclusive evidence we have to 
go on necessarily leads our officials to incon- 
clusive decisions. 

The President's speech outlining our con- 
ditions for peace contained many ho 
signs. That is much in it that all men of 
good will everywhere can pin some hope on. 
It was looking upward to a better and a more 
stable world. We can be thankful that the 
flavor of the address was cast along more 
enlightened rather than less enlightened 
lines. For all of the seeming stalemates and 
endless tensions, we can be thankful that our 
national leadership, both Democratic and 
Republican, has been on the side of the more 
enlightened than on the side of darkness, 
For it would delight the rulers of world com- 
munism to see the free world fall into the 
calamity of narrow, unenlightened leader- 
ship. And we must not delude ourselves 
into believing that such leadership can't 
sometime happen here. 

But for all of the highly desirable and 
for the most part forward-looking message 
our President has recently delivered, it would 
be a mistake to believe that our side has 
taken the initiative for peace. The initiative 
in this instance still came from the Com- 
munist side of the Iron Curtain. It was, 
after all, Malenkov's speech and the series 
of acts within Russia which brought forth 
a statement of this Government’s peace 
aims. The reply was frankly an answer to 
the feelers that had been floated out in our 
direction, 

In this sense, the Eisenhower answer had 
distinct defensive overtones. Certainly it 
was no less defensive than the whole con- 
cept of curtailment has been. For under this 
policy we have stood poised and waiting for 
the Soviet Union or its satellites to make the 
first move, and then the next move. 

Of course, the new administration, both 
before and since January 20, has stated 
strongly that it wanted to get America and 
the free world off the defensive. It has pro- 
fessed to take an offensive tack. The Presi- 
dent's speech may have given us the current 
edge in the propaganda race to hold out the 
brighest hopes for peace, and certainly this 
Nation’s conditions for peace are clearer and 
more meaningful than what the Soviets have 
come forth with. Nonetheless the fact re- 
mains that the underlying motivation of the 
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speech was in reply to a first move on their 
part. 

In most of the history of these past 7 years 
our role has been one of trying to sustain 
pressure on those points where the Commu- 
nists were apt to break through. We have on 
a number of instances suffered from leaving 
the initiative in their hands. This is partly 
because we assume, correctly, that we will 
not take aggressive acts under any circum- 
stances. We will not start a small war, and 
we will not begin a large one. We are pro- 
tectors of the peace. And may we never see 
the day when a Government of the United 
States will seriously entertain any notions 
of a preventive war. 

But we have been painfully handicapped 
many times by the negative policy of con- 
tainment. We have been forced to do our 
military planning on an emergency, day-to- 
day basis. We have been forced to gear our 
armaments program to an expedient, urgent, 
and hasty schedule. We have been forced 
to make our allies live up to performance 
schedules at some cost to rehabilitation. For 
while the choice might not be between guns 
and butter in the United States, this is not 
the case everywhere in every economy 
throughout the free world. 

Now the Eisenhower administration has 
embarked on a policy of what one might call 
half-containment. We are still trying to 
keep up the counterpressures at the sensitive 
points throughout the world. We are trying 
to bring the fighting in Korea to an end, and 
yet at the very same time we are increasing 
our shipments of arms to meet the new 
critical situation in Indochina and Laos. The 
next point of firming up may well be Thai- 
land, just south of Laos. And let there be 
no doubt that such firming up will require 
the hasty shipments of arms and equipment 
and serious consideration about mobilizing 
an allied force which might go to the defense 
of the Thais in the event of an attack. 

What the administration must do in south- 
east Asia is an illustration of the depth of 
our commitment to the policy of contain- 
ment. We cannot even be sure that in 
achieving an armistice in Korea we are not 
at the same time freeing the Communists for 
mounting attacks elsewhere throughout 
Asia. It is entirely possible that by agree- 
ing to an armistice in Korea, we are increas- 
ing the amount of aid we will necessarily 
have to send to Thailand, Burma, and even- 
tually maybe India and Indonesia. 

But while we are preparing to affirm our 
containment commitments and assume new 
ones in southeast Asia, we are trying to take 
NATO off an emergency, crisis basis. We 
have just completed plans for a stretchout 
in the military organization of Europe. 
Quotas have been sharply pared for next 
year. And the demands made of our allies 
have been lessened. 

Back here at home, Defense Secretary Wil- 
son has called for much the same kind of 
stretchout in our own defense program. 
This is partly in response to the demands 
that the budget be trimmed, partly because 
of a changing philosophy probably induced 
by an apparent slight lifting of the clouds. 
The same is true in the case of foreign 
aid, The President is trimming Truman's 
old estimates, and Congress will probably 
trim the President’s request even more. 

The policy of the stretchout is now tak- 
ing pretty deep hold. There is an under- 
lying philosophy in it which I think ought to 
be placed on the table, for its implications 
are many. For one thing, it is apparent in 
our policies in the recent NATO meetings 
and again from what the President implied 
a week or so ago, that we now Officially as- 
sume that no immediate major assault is 
expected from the Soviet Union. This is a 
question which must be based on intelligence 
reports and strategy considerations which 
only those with full information can ade- 
quately assess. We couldn't know. 

But we do know it is a major assumption. 
For if it is correct, it means that we can 


with some profit try the stretchout route. 
It will relieve our people of a tax burden, 
it will allow the people of Europe to enjoy 
more of the fruits of civilian production, it 
will allow us some breathing space, com- 
pared with the hectic, right to the minute 
preparedness program we were on before. 
Should the estimate be wrong, however, and 
should there be no new bold plans for the 
peace of the world, the risk is a total one. 
Not that we still do not have substantial 
forces to resist an aggression. But there is 
always the ultimate possibility that the 
failure to produce that marginal difference 
of tanks or planes or guns or ammunition 
might prove to be the difference between 
holding the line and real disaster. 

So the Eisenhower administration today 
is engaged in a new calculated risk: that 
there will not be war with Russia in the 
immediate future. It is significant to note 
that the reasons for taking the risk are 
the words and acts of Russia; not a bold 
new plan for world peace by the democracies. 
Only history can tell how assuming this risk 
will affect our fate. We are banking on a 
policy of nonaggression on the part of a group 
of men about whom we know perilously little. 
Yet no man could say with any certainty that 
the new policy of stretchout is correct or 
not. 

The implications for what this new ap- 
proach will mean in the relations of the 
free world are also many interestingly 
enough, the first reaction of a number of 
our European partners to the suggestion that 
NATO reduce its immediate quotas was one 
of trepidation. After having fought the 
battle of the speedup for 3 years, they were 
now fearful of the slowdown. The fear 
was born of the possibility that this meant 
a gradual withdrawal of this country from 
the European theater. I trust that Secretary 
Dulles cleared up many of these fears in his 
recent visit. 

But with a stretchout, we must address 
ourselves to the proposition of whether or 
not we can hold together our free world 
alliance in a period of relatively less pres- 
sure than we have been under. For we can 
be sure that even though the tactics of the 
Communists might be changing, their strat- 
egy of divide and conquer will not cease. 

The first direct question we must answer 
is whether or not the free world will remain 
united when not under heavy external 
pressure from the Communists—under the 
present system of political organization of 
sovereign states. How much has our unity 
been based on a common fear of commu- 
nism, and how much a common positive 
bond of freedom? How much of our unity 
has been based on the need to re-arm as 
rapidly as possible, and how much on a 
common purpose of democratic self-rule? 

These are important questions to which, 
in the period immediately ahead, we must 
find the answers. There is no doubt that 
many strides have been made toward free 
world unity since the end of World War II. 
These strides have varied from the assem- 
bling of quota divisions for NATO, at least 
on paper, to holding together in votes in the 
United Nations to the wonderful beginning 
2 weeks ago of the Schuman plan for steel 
production in Western Europe. 

But have we been a group of individually 
frightened men who have feared a common 
enemy more than we distrusted each other? 
Have we been banded together in a defen- 
sive alinement? We'd do well to look fur- 
ther before giving a quick answer. We must 
now seek out what are the positive bonds 
that bind us together, for in the immediate 
future, in the relative absence of direct 
Soviet pressures the strength or weakness 
of the positive bonds might spell the differ- 
ence between survival or catastrophe in the 
free world coalition. 

Up until recently it has been argued be- 
fore Congress and in the councils of the West 
that we must tackle first things first. The 
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military threat to free people everywhere has 
generally been given top priority. That the 
military is vital and indispensable, no sane 
man would deny. We have also reco; 

that the expanded military establishment 
could not be sustained over the long haul 
without a firm and sound economic under- 
pinning. So we have been annually appro- 
priating several billion dollars for economic 
support. 

It is important to point out that we have 
made a crucial distinction between military 
and economic aid. Congress has consist- 
ently made this distinction in the form of 
hacking away most vehemently and violently 
at appropriations for economic assistance. 
It now seems likely that the year 1953 will 
see a near-record peak reached in this yearly 
chopping operation. 

If we have made a distinction between 
military and economic assistance, we have 
made an even sharper delineation between 
those two and political unity. We have been 
willing to feed sizable portions of our mili- 
tary strength into the common defense set- 
up, and this is the furthest we have gone. 
We have been willing to send some aid to 
Europe and we have told our partners there 
to break down their trade barriers and pool 
their resources together. This is the next 
furthest we have gone. 

Politically, however, we have sat down at 
the table together as the representatives of 
individual nations. We have not had the 
same kind of political unity that we have 
demanded as being necessary in the military 
and economic spheres. If our military plan- 
ning has been up to date—let us say in 
true 1953 style—then our economic planning 
has been closer to 1948 style; and our poli- 
tical planning has been much closer to 1917 
style. In other words, we have been using 
different standards for different areas of in- 
ternational cooperation . 

And it is no coincidence that our most 
advanced cooperation and unity has come 
about in the military area, which has re- 
ceived top priority. 

In the period ahead, by our announcement 
of the stretchout, we are saying that the 
military is no longer as immediately critical 
as it was. If that’s so, then we must di- 
rectly choose between two alternative 
courses. We can say that all forms of co- 
operation are no longer as urgent as they 
were a few years back, and the tide of free 
world unity will recede all along the line. 
That's one course, and it seems to me to 
be obviously fraught with disaster. 

The other alternative facing us is that we 
should change our priorities. In a period 
when military pressure is declining, the 
danger of political disunity grows. The 
military can no longer be the catalytic agent 
keeping us together politically. Real efforts 
must therefore be made to find a positive 
political base around which we can unite. 

Under this second alternate course, it is 
assumed that as the military stretchout 
takes place, not only does the real battle- 
ground become political, but we can also 
afford to move ahead boldly and decisively 
on the political front. And this has enor- 
mous advantages. For where by our own 
dedication to peace we cannot and will not 
ever be an aggressor militarily, we can take 
the offensive politically. The American Na- 
tion took the offensive politically once be- 
fore—late in the 17th century. 

If we do again, we can move out from 
under the shadow of defensive fears, eternal- 
ly waiting for the Soviets to make the next 
move, and can set the pace, as well as the 
objectives on our own grounds. This frees 
us to make an impressive and significant 
record of world leadership, and at the same 
time can only bring us closer to a real set- 
tlement and peace. 

So if the military had top priority before 
and the political was much lower down, we 
now might well be entering a period in which 
the political must be given top priority and 
the military is lower down. 
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But in between is our economic activity, 
and this area presents a challenge which we 
must meet or find our entire effort a tragic 
failure. The announcement of the stretch- 
out has caused some anxiety abroad. The 
London Economist in a recent issue ex- 
pressed real fear that even as little as a 4- 
percent drop in economic activity within the 
United States as a result of a decline in 
foreign aid might cause a serious recession 
in this country and an even more serious re- 
cession in Europe. Such a difference, the 
Economist warns, might spell a crucial mar- 
ginal difference for Britain, for instance, be- 
tween making out and not. 

One could speculate long and hard about 
how much of a downturn the economy of 
the Western World could afford before seri- 
ous deflation and unemployment took place. 
But there should be no doubt that in the 
period ahead we must find the machinery 
for insuring at least as high a level of eco- 
nomic activity as we have had under the 
impetus of the Marshall plan and NATO. 
Our Government has made it clear that this 
level of activity will not be maintained 
through the appropriation of American aid 
grants. It is evident that we must turn to 
nongovernmental means to fill up the chan- 
nels of trade, to maintain markets, and to 
keep the people of the free world fully and 
productively employed. 

This makes the impending debate over our 
national trade policy of crucial importance. 
The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act has 
been important before, but probably this 
legislation has never been as important as 
it is today. For if we add to the stretchout, 
a new clamp-down on imports with rising 
tariff barriers, we have clipped both wings of 
continuing international economic health at 
the same time. We take out the props from 
foreign economic aid, and at the same time 
close the door that leads to expanded world 
trade. It is inconceivable that any nation 
could so directly paralyze its own and the 
economy of its partners. Yet the battle over 
the tariff is far from settled, the debate has 
already become lively, and the vote is re- 
ported to be closer than it has for a number 
of years. 

Of course, even should the reciprocal aid 
program be extended, this will not auto- 
matically guarantee that we are out of the 
woods economically. It is one thing to say 
that the channels are open for free trade. 
It is quite another for the volume of trade 
to swell. This will be a job in which Ameri- 
can industry will have to take the lead. The 
magnificent American system of distribution 
will have to be geared to take on and sell 
many new products from our allies in Europe 
and in other parts of the world, and Ameri- 
can producers will have to expand to sell 
their products abroad. 

“Trade, not aid” is an exciting slogan, but 
it will require vigorous promotion and in- 
genious American selling on the part of pri- 
vate business, with the help and encourage- 
ment of the Government, before it will be- 
come a reality. And the amount of trade 
we must reach is both measurable and 
known. We must expand trade to fill the 
gaps caused by the military and armaments 
stretchout. And here at home, business 
faces an equally deep challenge. For as our 
Government spending declines, the differ- 
ence in economic activity must be made up 
in much the same way: by getting American 
consumers to buy ever greater amounts of 
the products we all produce. Let there be 
no doubt that one of the real pegs holding 
together the free world is continuing full 
employment in the United States. 

In the changing focus of this new period 
ahead, we can make real capital out of the 
new deemphasis on armaments or it can 
mean a real loss. To a great many people 
of the world who lie on the fringes of the 
two poles of power—people throughout the 
Middle East, Southeast Asia, Latin America, 
and in Europe—our effort to rearm the free 


world has been only more or less accepted 
at face value. Each stepup in military pre- 
paredness has been cause for distinctly mixed 
feelings. Yes, it might help deter the Com- 
munist aggressors. It might provide some 
defense against new aggression. But some- 
how it was also a mark to these people that 
the world was moving nearer to all-out war— 
was relying on old methods, which had 
failed before. 

And while we protested vehemently and 
long that under no conditions would we 
be an aggressor force, there was always the 
possibility that a nation or a coalition of 
nations which seemed to give top priority to 
the military would at some point be tempted 
to use that power. Our most potent asset 
appeared to much of the world to be our 
military power. 

Now with a prospective deemphasis on the 
military, the track is cleared for us to show 
another side of our nature, to reveal even 
deeper and more enduring strengths. These 
are the strengths of peace. We can now 
move into a position to show that we have 
real humanitarian instincts and motives, 
Producing guns and raising armies can’t give 
people hope for life. It can only give them 
some solace against the pressures of fear, 
It can make them feel confident that they 
can fend off attack. But it does not raise 
their hopes for a positive, peaceful existence, 
Nor does it assure them that if the threat 
from without is somehow diminished mili- 
tarily, the protector against aggression will 
also be an ally in the battle against hunger, 
disease, illiteracy, and poverty. 

We are going to be in a new—and better— 
position to unite the free world against these 
other plagues of man. The President has 
been most eloquent on this score, and has 
held out real promise for an all-out war 
against the evils that make mankind hungry, 
sick, ill-informed, and poor. But as activity 
on the military front stretches out, the 
pace of activity on this humanitarian front 
must be stepped up. Words alone will not 
do the job. Words are promises. And 
promises remain promises only so long. If 
little concrete is done to back them up, then 
the promises will not be hopes, but empty 
words. And empty words in the face of 
mounting misery can spell disunity among 
all free peoples and real opportunities for 
Communist subversion. 

It would be refreshing, indeed, if we could 
say that as we reduce our Government spend- 
ing for military preparedness, we shall in- 
crease accordingly our efforts for this war 
against human misery, that as military pre- 
paredness enters the slowdown, efforts for 
greater political unity enters the speedup. 
We should not have to wait for a settlement 
of the world’s outstanding issues to make 
beginnings in this direction. 

In this current haze of peace offensives 
and counteroffensives, we have the clear- 
cut opportunity of recasting our perspective, 
The impending new freedom from daily fear 
of total war gives us one of our first real 
chances to raise our sights, to take the po- 
litical offensive, and to allow peoples every- 
where to realize a fuller measure of self- 
progress and freedom. 

The Communists no doubt are convinced 
that we can destroy ourselves if given half 
a chance. But people can be destroyed by 
their failure to act as well as by their many 
actions. It is likely that the 20th century 
will continue to hurtle along at atomic speed. 
The question is whether we here in America 
will choose to take the offensive for peace 
through bold new plans or whether we shall 
content ourselves with being ready to meet 
the moves of aggressor countries as though 
we were in a chess game instead of a strug- 
gle for survival of the human race. We can 
move out of the era of defensiveness, out of 
despair. We can move into a new era of 
peace. This is a matter of our own choosing. 
And we must choose now, for what the Rus- 
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sians seem to be offering us is at best a 
respite, not the dawning of the day of perma- 
nent peace. 


Handling of Television Applications by 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. TOBEY 


OF NEW 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 4, 1953 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rxconp an editorial 
and an article relating to the Federal 
Communications Commission. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial and the article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of May 
22, 1953] 
TROUBLES OF THE FCC 


The twin troubles of Federal agencies 
these days can be summed up as money and 
McCarthy, and the Federal Communications 
Commission offers two cases in point. 

Recently Senator JOHNSON of Colorado 
tried to increase the FCC appropriation by 
$618,000. This, he said, would provide the 
staff needed to clean up a backlog of hun- 
dreds of television station applications. The 
Senate finally voted $300,000 more, which 
means at least 2 years to confirm television’s 
future. 

But the revealing part of this incident was 
the way Senators expressed their disgust at 
delays. They kept hammering at the FCC 
to break the TV bottleneck, while hesitating 
to give it the money to do so. The discus- 
sion provided enough air to blow up a punch- 
ing bag for 2 more years. 

If this were not trouble enough, Senator 
McCarTny, as Edward A. Harris disclosed, re- 
cently held a session with two FCC members, 
We say session because the commissioners 
were told it was an executive hearing of 
McCarTHyY’s committee, but no other Sena- 
tors were invited and McCarrny later con- 
tended it was not a committee hearing. 

Whatever it was, MCCARTHY used the occa- 
sion to question the FCC men severely. He 
wanted to know why they would not give a 
Milwaukee TV channel, reserved for educa- 
tion, to a Hearst newspaper (which, inci- 
dentally, had backed McCartuy). The ses- 
sion was pure intimidation. The Federal 
Communications Commission has stood up 
to criticism and interference before this. 
But the members may have to pinch them- 
selves right now to be sure that the job 
Congress gave them was to protect the public 
interest, convenience, or necessity. 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch] 


McCartHy CALLS ONE-MAN HEARING AFTER 
FCC REFUSES To Give Hearst TV CHANNEL 
ASSIGNED TO EpucaTION—-COMMISSIONERS 
SUMMONED BY PHONE WITHOUT OTHER 
COMMITTEE MEMBERS BEING NOTIFIED— 
LATER TOLD TRANSCRIPT OF MEETING Was 
GARBLED 

(By Edward A. Harris) 
WASHINGTON, May 16.—Conflicting reports 

arose today as to whether Senator JOSEPH R. 

McCarTHY, Republican, of Wisconsin, had 

used his position as chairman of the Senate 

investigating subcommittee to help the 

Hearst Corp., whose Milwaukee Sentinel 

backed McCarruy for reelection, in its fight 

for a television channel license. 
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The conflicting reports spring from an ex- 
traordinary hearing held last month in the 
offices of the committee, the exact nature 
of which is still something of a mystery. 

The channel battle is centered in Mil- 
waukee, where the Hearst Corp. is seeking 
a commercial television station. At pres- 
ent, because of a freeze on television con- 
struction which was not lifted until 1952, the 
Milwaukee Journal has the only commercial 
television outlet there. 

There are now three VHF (very high fre- 
quency) channels, the type in ordinary com- 
mercial use—in Milwaukee—channels 4, 10, 
and 12. The Milwaukee Journal is operat- 
ing on channel 4. Two FCC applicants are 
competing for a license to operate on chan- 
nel 12—the Milwaukee Area Telecasting 
Corp., and the Milwaukee Broadcasting Co. 


STRONG COMPETITION 


The Hearst Corp., rather than switch its 
application to channel 12 where the competi- 
tion already is strong, is insisting that it has 
a right to channel 10, the channel it sought 
before the reshuffle of channel allocations in 
April 1952—a reshuffle that resulted in chan- 
nel 10 being reserved by the FCC for non- 
commercial educational use. 

In its reallocation of channels for the Mil- 
waukee area, the FCC also assigned to Mil- 
waukee three UHF channels—ultra high fre- 
quency—whose commercial development 
lies in the future because few sets are now 
equipped to receive this frequency. 

Competition also is strong for these UHF 
stations, even though their full use may be 
years in the future. One Milwaukee UHF 
channel has already been licensed by the 
FCC. The Hearst Corp. could apply for 1 
of the remaining 2, but here again it 
would be the last in line. It is, therefore, 
sticking to its fight for channel 10. 

Inquiry developed that last February 9 
Senator McCartHy and Senator ALEXANDER 
Wiery, Republican, of Wisconsin, jointly 
wrote the FCC urging that channel 10 be 
withdrawn from reservation as an educa- 
tional TV outlet and be assigned to commer- 
cial use in the best interests of the people of 
Wisconsin. 

They suggested further in their letter that 
the needs of educational TV could be pro- 
vided adequately by the UHF channels, ad- 
ding: “We are both, of course, keenly aware 
of the great educational potentialities of the 
TV media, and we are deeply desirous that 
the people of Milwaukee receive educational 
programs. But we cannot see how the com- 
mission, if it persists in what we feel to be 
an arbitrary, unjustified policy, will be ade- 
quately and promptly serving the education- 
al, cultural, and other needs of the people of 
Milwaukee.” 

HEARST APPLICATION REJECTED 


Also involved is the Milwaukee Board of 
Vocational and Adult Education, which has 
competed with the Hearst Corp. for Channel 
10. 

After listening to oral arguments, the FCC 
rejected the Hearst application on the ground 
that the channel had been reserved for non- 
commercial television. A Hearst petition for 
reconsideration is pending. 

It was after the Hearst petition had been 
denied, and while the FCC was free to ap- 
prove the application of the educational 
group if it so desired, that the mysterious 
“hearing” was called by Senator MCCARTHY. 

The meeting, or “hearing,” was held April 
13, a Monday. Those summoned were Paul A. 
Walker, at that time chairman of the FCC 
and still a member, and Eugene H. Merrill, 
a Democrat, who at the time of the meeting 
was about to be replaced by a Republican 
from McCarTHY’s home State, John C. Doer- 
fer. They were accompanied in an advisory 
capacity by Benedict P. Cottone, then gen- 
eral counsel of the FCC, 

As far as the Post-Dispatch could ascer- 
tain, no other member of the investigating 
subcommittee was notified of the meeting. 


McCartuy was the only Senator present. Also 
present were committee counsel Francis D. 
Flanagan and the assistant counsel, C. E. 
Rogers, Jr. The two FCC commissioners were 
sworn in, a stenotypist was called to take a 
full record of the proceedings, and the “wit- 
nesses” were questioned closely about the 
entire Hearst versus educational TV fight, 


TRANSCRIPT NOT AVAILABLE 


During the course of the hearing, McCar- 
THY was asked by one of the FCC commis- 
sioners if a transcript would be made avail- 
able to the participants. He was told that it 
would. Later, however, when one of the com- 
missioners sought a transcript, he was told 
that none was available because the steno- 
typist had “garbled” her notes. 

McCartHy, the Post-Dispatch was in- 
formed, seemed to want assurance from the 
two commissioners that the FCC would not 
grant the educational group’s application 
during the remaining days of Walker’s chair- 
manship. 

He also seemed to feel, the Post-Dispatch 
was told, that the Hearst people had not 
been treated fairly inasmuch as a TV monop- 
oly situation existed in Milwaukee. 

When the hearing was over Cottone asked 
McCarTHy and his counsel if they would 
clarify the nature of the proceedings. Cot- 
tone told the Post-Dispatch that he and the 
two FCC members were then told that the 
hearing could be regarded as an executive 
session. This was corroborated by Walker 
and Merrill in separate statements to the 
Post-Dispatch. 

But McCarruy himself apparently has now 
disputed this. Senator Henry M. Jackson, 
Democrat, of Washington, a member of the 
subcommittee, told the Post-Dispatch that 
because of a number of inquiries he had 
received he asked MCCARTHY to explain what 
kind of meeting or hearing had been held 
that day. 

McCartTHy told me it was not a commit- 
tee meeting, that no committee meeting 
whatever had been held that day, Senator 
JACKSON said. 

Jackson added that he questioned the 
chairman because, if it was a hearing or 
meeting of the subcommittee, no one had 
notified him in advance. No other com- 
mittee member could be found who was 
notified there would be a committee meet- 
ing that day. 

One committee member, who declined to 
permit use of his name, did tell the Post- 
Dispatch that McCartHy may have sent out 
a general notice that the subcommittee 
would delve into the operations of the FCC, 
but this member, too, said there was no 
notice given him of any meeting April 13. 

In addition to the direct conflict over the 
nature of the proceeding, the mystery was 
deepened a few days afterward when inves- 
tigators from the McCarthy committee de- 
scended on the officers of the FCC to de- 
mand its files. These finally were given 
them on condition they be examined there. 
This episode took place after Walker had 
been replaced as chairman by Republican 
Rosel H. Hyde. 

Efforts to reach Senator MCCARTHY for a 
statement were unsuccessful. Members, in 
addition to MCCARTHY and JACKSON, are Re- 
publicans Kart E. Munopr, of South Dakota; 
Everett M. DIRKSEN, of Illinois, and CHARLES 
E. Porter, of Michigan; and Democrats JOHN 
L. MCCLELLAN, of Arkansas, and STUART SYM- 
INGTON, of Missouri. 

The committee member who told the 
Post-Dispatch he may have received a gen- 
eral notice that the committee would inves- 
tigate the FCC was not aware of any particu- 
lar situation in Milwaukee meriting inquiry. 

Senator Jackson told the Post-Dispatch 
he does not intend to ask MCCARTHY for a 
transcript of the April 13 proceeding because, 
for one thing, he has no right to do so in 
view of the chairman's statement that it was 
not a committee meeting, and, said JACKSON, 
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he has no particular interest in the Mil- 
waukee television situation. 


SUMMONED BY PHONE 


Walker told the Post-Dispatch he was 
called on the telephone on the Saturday 
preceding the April 13 meeting. A McCar- 
thy aid told him, he said, that he hoped 
Walker would be willing to appear “without 
subpena.” Walker said of course he would. 
Merrill was similarly summoned. 

When the two arrived Monday morning, 
they were told to wait after being taken into 
an inner office of the committee rooms. They 
waited almost an hour before MCCARTHY ar- 
rived. The meeting, or hearing, lasted about 
an hour. 

The freeze on new television stations was 
lifted in April 1952. The Hearst Corp., it is 
understood, was about to be granted a com- 
mercial TV license when the freeze was im- 
posed. When it was lifted the FCC an- 
nounced all TV applications would be con- 
sidered anew, and it also reserved channel 
10 in Milwaukee for education programs, 
These FCC actions formed the basis of the 
corporation's complaint. 

The Post-Dispatch was told that MCCARTHY 
wanted any action held up until the whole 
subject could be restudied in fairness to all 
parties concerned. The two commissioners 
made no promises, the Post-Dispatch was 
told, but did tell the Senator that the FCC 
had no plans to act on the matter that week. 
This appeared to satisfy the Senator. A few 
days later, Merrill left office, and Hyde suc- 
ceeded Walker as chairman. 

The whole complex question of educa- 
tional television is now under study by the 
Senate Interstate Commerce Committee 
headed by Senator CHARLES W. Toney (Re- 
publican), New Hampshire. All FCC matters 
fall within the jurisdiction of ToBEY’S com- 
mittee, but the McCarthy investigating com- 
mittee has ranged widely among the Gov- 
ernment agencies in its search for Commu- 
nists and irregularities. 

Walker told the Post-Dispatch he consid- 
ered the April 13 proceedings as very un- 
usual, but he had not been upset by them. 

Asked to define the kind of meeting it 
was, he quipped: Tou tell me.” 


Tribute to Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 4, 1953 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, on May 9, 
1953, an impressive ceremony took place 
at the Veterans’ Administration during 
which a picture and a plaque were un- 
veiled in honor of Frank T. Hines, who 
for many years was Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs. On that occasion the 
present Administrator, Mr. Carl R. Gray, 
Jr., made some highly appropriate re- 
marks. I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of his address be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Text OF REMARKS BY GEN. CARL R. Gray, AD- 
MINISTRATOR OF VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 

It is an especial honor for me to attend 
these services today in recognition of the 
outstanding public service of Gen. Frank T. 
Hines. 

Our country has engaged in nine wars and 
General Hines has known three of them. 
When I remind you that we are still paying 
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pensions to 14 widows of the Mexican War 
and that it has been more than a hundred 
years since that war ended you will appre- 
ciate the magnitude of the veterans’ program, 
the cost to the taxpayers, the skill and pa- 
tience that are required to administer it. 

General Hines, as Administrator of Vet- 
erans Affairs for 22 years, demonstrated to 
the people of this country, to the veterans 
and thcir dependents that he is the kind of 
man in whom they could believe. I believe 
the affairs of the Veterans Administration set 
an example for honesty and efficiency 
throughout the entire Government service. 

He knows veterans and their problems. 
He believed in building hospitals for their 
care and treatment in places where they 
lived so that it would be convenient for 
them to go into the hospital and convenient 
for their families to visit them while they 
Were undergoing medical care. I have en- 
deavored to carry out his policy in building 
new hospitals to care for our enlarged vet- 
eran population as a result of World War II 
and the Korean conflict. I feel that that is 
the way the American people want it. 

I should like to pay a tribute to the gen- 
eral personally. In spite of the rigors of 
service and the superhuman demands that 
the responsibility of public service has placed 
upon him, he is still young in spirit and an 
inspiration to all of us who have come to 
honor him today and thousands throughout 
the country who would like to be here to 
share this moment with us. 

On your behalf as well as my own, I wish 
for the general and Mrs. Hines many years 
of health and happiness and rich memories 
of a job well done. 

Now I will ask Colonel Ijams to come over 
here and read the inscription on the plaque. 
The inscription is as follows: 

“Frank T. Hines, brigadier general, United 
States Army, Retired, as Director of the Vet- 
erans Bureau and as Administrator of Vet- 
erans Affairs, he served under five Presidents 
for 22 years, from 1923 to 1945. His service 
to veterans and to his country was outstand- 
ing in integrity, efficiency, and kindliness— 
1953.” 

Those participating in the ceremony in- 
cluded Government officials from the Con- 
gress and the Veterans’ Administration to- 
gether with friends of General Hines who are 
engaged in business and industry. Col. 
George E. Ijams, Director of National Reha- 
bilitation Service of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, and former Assistant Administrator 
under General Hines, acted as master of cere- 
monies at the dedication. 

The plaque which included a likeness of 
General Hines was furnished by employees 
of the Veterans’ Administration both of the 
field and central office. The general chair- 
man was R. L. Jarnagin, chairman, Board of 
Veterans Appeals. 


A Voice of Our Own? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1953 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following editorial 
5 for Tomorrow for May 

A Voice or Our Own? 

Two trips by Secretary of State Dulles, one 
just completed and the other to begin on 
May 9 or thereabouts mark two distinct 
turning points in American foreign policy. 
First, the “containment” theory of the Tru- 


man administration, with its NATO con- 
cept will fade; the second, a retreat from the 
disastrous Dealist policies in the Middle 
East and Africa. Mr. Dulles and his entour- 
age have not included Morocco or Tunisia in 
their itinerary, but the business of regaining 
Arab friendship will have to take both na- 
tions into sharp consideration. 

Altogether, the American people have not 
understood the implications of these ap- 
parent reversals in outlook nor the conse- 
quences involved. Both will reflect imme- 
diately upon the economics of daily life and 
both will evoke controversy—at least—be- 
tween those Americans who will be con- 
demned as isolationists and citizens or resi- 
dents who may be recipients of other epi- 
thets. 

Apart from hazy generalities surrounding 
such solid antiques as the Monroe Doctrine 
and the open-door policy, American foreign 
policy generally emerged fullblown from the 
political platforms of the Republican and 
Democratic Parties. Between 1872 and 1928, 
the issues were neatly defined. A Republican 
administration meant restricted immigra- 
tion, a hands-off philosophy in external af- 
fairs, and protective tariffs. The Democrats, 
on the other hand, endorsed low tariffs or 
none at all, unrestricted immigration and, 
possibly due to the influence exerted by 
foreign-born minorities, an alert but naive 
interest in the affairs of Europe and Asia. 

With the advent of the New Deal, this 
convenient division disappeared. Social leg- 
islation, labor dictation, and a practical re- 
gard for the votes of the common man stim- 
ulated a disregard for the necessities of a 
workable social order. To attract voters pre- 
viously outpromised by the dealists, the Re- 
publicans abandoned their traditional po- 
litical planks for a me-too endorsement of 
the neo-Democratic internationalism. 

The late Senator Vandenberg’s mistaken 
bipartisan policy removed the last opposi- 
tionist checks in Congress to the disastrous 
course which followed. From a peak of re- 
spect in 1945, the United States has plunged 
to unprecedented depths of disesteem among 
the family of nations, occupying a position 
ranging from the merely contemptible to one 
of outright hatred. And the latter emotion 
exists largely among the members of NATO 
rather than among the Soviet satellites, 
where their contempt is shared by the na- 
tions of Asia. It is not untrue to state that 
the United States does not possess a single 
friend, with the possible exception of Can- 
ada, in the entire world. As Mr. Dulles 
found in Europe, it is no longer possible to 
purchase even the mask of friendship at a 
price we can now afford to pay. 

Foreign contempt and dislike spring from 
a realization of weaknesses we have demon- 
strated by the criminal stupidity of our post- 
war disarmament and by the subsequent en- 
dorsement of other nations’ foreign policies 
instead of one of our own. By reliance on 
the United Nations, by docile acceptance of 
British and French policies, the United States 
has forfeited practical world leadership in 
everything but name. 

Europe no longer needs us. At the pres- 
ent moment, France, Benelux, and West 
Germany have reattained their prewar pro- 
ductive capacities. England is lagging and 
the chances are against her recovery for 
many reasons besides the fact her industries 
depend on free trade and world peace. No 
nation of fewer than 60 million inhabitants 
is a first-class power in these fluid times 
and the United Kingdom of England, Scot- 
land, and Northern Ireland is an isolated 
member of a loose community of nations 
whose self-interest has already demonstrated 
the final disruption of what now has be- 
come an obsolete political system, Never- 
theless, Britain reluctantly releases her fad- 
ing glories and her weakening grip on former 
imperial possessions has been strengthened 
by the infatuation of the Dealist adminis- 
trations. Once the United States adopts a 
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healthy and independent foreign policy, the 
United Kingdom will automatically drop into 
position between Germany and Sweden and 
there is no reasonable providence which can 
support her on a more important pedestal. 

Since 1945, American foreign policy has 
been a contradiction in terms. There has 
existed either no policy at all, or a policy 
designed by another nation for that nation's 
primary benefit. Chronologically, the De- 
partment of State has supported the follow- 
ing alien policies and to the detriment of 
the Government and people of the United 
States: 1945-47, Soviet Russia; 1948-49, 
Israel; 1950-51, England and France; 1952 
and into 1953, as during 1951. 

Between 1945 and 1947, the United States 
aided the Soviet policies by— c 

1. Encouraging the Indonesian rebellion 
against the Dutch. 

2. Submission to the Russian veto prin- 
ciple in the U. N. 3 

3. Appealing to the Spanish people to over- 
throw the Fascist Franco regime in Spain. 

4. Abandoning Nationalist China follow- 
ing the Marshall report. 

5. Recalling the American Minister from 
Spain and banning Spain from the U. N. 

6. Encouraging the dissolution of the 
British Empire in Asia. 

7. The incorporation of Yalta agreement 
provisions into draft Japanese Peace Treaty. 

Those noted above were the major posi- 
tive actions of the Dealist administrations 
in conformity with Soviet external policy. 
Scores of negative contributions, such as 
merely verbal protests against offenses in 
Germany, in Manchuria, in the Balkans as 
well as in the United Nations, have aided 
Soviet Russia and debased the United States, 

In addition to the inclusion of this Na- 
tion into two world wars which, after win- 
ning, we have been forced to repudiate by 
the financial and economic rehabilitation of 
the losers, the United States has followed 
French and British foreign policies by— 

1, Repressive provisions against National- 
ist Chinese activity. 

2. Tolerance of pre-Korea activities by 
Red China. 

3. The furtive attempt to admit Red China 
to the U.N. The Achesonian refusal to veto, 

4, Support of the British position against 
Egypt. 

5. Tolerance of French police-state rule in 
Morocco and Tunisia. 

6. Promotion of Maginot Line philosophy 
in the United States. (NATO, etc.) 

7. Backing of futile French politico-mili- 
tary war in Indochina without compensatory 
guaranties in Asia or Africa. 

8. The war-without-victory program in 
Korea. 

As in the case of the Soviet Union, weak 
or negative assistance at the expense of the 
United States is exemplified in almost in- 
numerable instances. While it is recognized 
that German, Spanish, and Japanese sup- 
port will be vital to an American position 
of world leadership, the Department of State 
has sided with Britain and France in meas- 
ures harmful to the natural allies mentioned. 
Calculated insults by President Truman 
against the Spanish regime occurred along 
with actions encouraging the French am- 
bitions in the Saar as well as British attempts 
to paralyze the Japanese textile and shipping 
industries. In no case did the United States 
stand to make gains on these actions; only 
losses, 

. * . * * 

What then should govern American for- 
eign policy in Europe, Asia, and the Middle 
East? Should Washington, like the decadent 
and dying Rome, continue to bribe con- 
temptuous allies, purchase mercenary armies, 
and appease our enemies simply because our 
associates appease them? Should we dis- 
tribute our strength and wealth abroad so 
that nothing is left at home for our own 
welfare and protection? * + + 
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Fortunately, there are less fantastic solu- 
tions. Our first concern should be reinte- 
gration of military strength at home with a 
firm declaration of national intentions. 
Only if we are strong at home can we be 
strong abroad, There is no paradox here, 
but no nation who relies upon presumptive 
or even actual allies possesses a voice of its 
own. To be respected, upon which all na- 
tional liking is based, it is first essential to 
be so strong as to earn it. Since the United 
States cherishes no imperial ambitions, 
strength presents no threat to a friend and it 
exerts remarkably eradicative qualities upon 
a list of enemies. 

Then, there are responsibilities abroad. 
The United States has already committed 
itself to a policy of anticolonialism. This 
must either be repudiated or endorsed by 
appropriate action. France must strongly 
be persuaded to restore civil rights to the 
native Moroccans and Tunisians in order 
that we may present an argument to the 
Soviet Union unweakened by hypocrisy, and 
improve our position everywhere. 

Since we have stripped the Japanese of the 
ability to defend themselves in Red Asia, 
we must, in some fashion, arrange that Ko- 
rea and Formosa do not become future 
springboards for a Red attack and we must, 
ourselves, guarantee Japan against assault 
from Sakhalin or Siberia. 

In the Middle East, we must support 
Egypt’s stand in the matters of the Sudan 
and the Suez Canal, on the condition that 
Egypt then joint a middle eastern defense al- 
liance upon a British departure from 
Egyptian territory. In the Arab lands, since 
Israel is a fait accompli, there is our plain 
responsibility for the Palestinian refugees, 
868,000 of them slowly growing insane with 
privation and inactivity. These people must 
be provided with new opportunities before 
they pass the mental point of no return. 
Means exist for the cure but there must be 
immediate action, unimpeded by political 
fumbling. Even the necessary money is 
available. 

Altogether, an overhaul—and not only in 
personnel—is indicated. The entire struc- 
ture of our affairs with other nations must 
be reexamined and reoriented to the Ameri- 
can benefit, even if it requires the estab- 
lishment of a permanent Undersecretariat 
of State for the consistent conduct of our 
business with the rest of the world. 


The Great Turning Point 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1953 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, while I 
do not believe that total war is inevita- 
ble, the article which follows is so per- 
ceptive and informed that it should be 
widely read. It appeared in the Sat- 
urday Review of May 16, 1953, and is by 
David L. Cohn, who has been a war cor- 
respondent and world traveler as well 
as a shrewd observer, and is also the 
author of several books, among them 
Where I Was Born and Raised and This 
Is the Story. 

The above-mentioned article follows: 

THE GREAT TURNING POINT 
(By David L. Cohn) 


We are living in the night of total crisis, 
God is dethroned from his central place in 
the universe. Tradition loses the force of its 


compulsion. Ancient values are radically re- 
valued. The great truths are denied or dis- 
torted. Black becomes white; the horizontal, 
vertical. 

Above the roaring of jet engines, one hears 
the quiet voice of Pascal’s lethal antagonist: 
“I shall have to kill you because you live on 
the other side of the river. But if you lived 
on this side of the river I should not have to 
kill you.” 

Whole nations sink out of sight. Whole 
peoples are imprisoned. Whole populations 
are dispossessed to walk directionless upon 
the cold crust of a cold earth. This is not 
only a time of the breaking of the nations. 
It is also a time when men, possessed of a 
satanic knowledge, break the will of nations, 

Today’s instruments of communications 
are superb. It is natural to men to commu- 
nicate with one another, business being one 
of their subtlest, most persistent efforts to 
this end. The discoverers of the 15th and 
16th centuries sought to erase from their 
maps huge areas marked “terra incognita.” 
Today, however, we are marking terra in- 
cognita” upon large areas of the world map. 
They include the Soviet Union, containing 
one-sixth of the earth's land surface; Red 
China, with one-fifth of the world’s popula- 
tion; Poland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Bul- 
garia, Hungary, Rumania, East Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, Tibet. Even the names of 
the former Baltic States have disappeared. 
We know little of what goes on among more 
than a third of the earth's people. 

Today, despite the technical achievements 
in communication, there is less communica- 
tion between great groups of men than there 
was in the roadless, oxcart Middle Ages. 
The airplane rusts in its hangar. The tele- 
phone rots on its cradle. The postman does 
not make his appointed rounds. Marco Polo 
had a freedom of mobility that is denied us; 
and so did Prester John. 

Books are burned; their authors crucified. 
The shadow of the Grand Inquisitor length- 
ens, It reaches us even in the United States. 
Tongues thicken with fear. 

Ours is the first civilization that ever 
chanted its own doom, hour by hour, day by 
day, to the agonized, silent, antiphonal 
chorus of millions of people. How many 
years is it since we began the chant? Yes- 
terday: “Fifteen of our airplanes failed to 
return.” And now: “Last night in Korea 
our patrols. The French, in the 7th year of 
their Indochina war. The fighting in the 
Holy Land. A flight of vampire jets landed 
today at Hong Kong. In Malaya yesterday 
Communist guerrillas shot. Rioters in 
Cairo’s streets burnt. Figures released today 
about our airbases in Greenland show.” 

We listen comfortably in our living rooms, 
as to tales of far away and long ago, credulous 
but disbelieving. 

For centuries European wars were largely 
fought with armies of mercenaries. The lives 
of the people of the homelands were often 
little disturbed by the conflicts. Now we 
have people’s armies and total mobilization 
with the people and their cities as prime 
military targets. 

This is how war looks to them, as described 
by Carlo Levi: 

“War weighs down upon the masses, al- 
though they take part in it, as a tremendous 
obscurity, as a phenomenon of nature, in- 
different and mysterious. The cold stars of 
winter glitter in their familiar abodes in the 
cloudless sky; but from the four corners of 
heaven there swoop down, like angels or 
demons, the wings of the bombers. The 
howl of the city’s sirens, in the gray dawn of 
the roofs, is the voice of war. * * * 

“A machine is speaking, a machine is 
fighting, and the man inside is no longer a 
warrior or really a man: he has merged with 
the machine and assumed its indifference, 
its certainty; together with it, he has turned 
again into a double monster, a beastlike 
monster of remote antiquity. * * * A thou- 
sand new Orions, evil and smiling, are out 
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to hunt through the great forest of heaven. 
At the roar of their horns the dragons of old 
awaken, and blood, ready to be shed, throbs 
violently in every heart, which is filled with 
ancient terrors and the most ancient hopes.” 

The wars increase in dimensions and de- 
structiveness. (Britain lost one-fourth of 
her wealth in the last war.) They come at 
shorter and shorter intervals. There was a 
century of relative peace in the world be- 
tween Waterloo in 1815 and the Marne in 
1914; a long time for men among whom war 
is normal and peace abnormal. We then 
grew swiftly secure behind the shield of the 
British Navy, while Englishmen died at the 
Khyber and Khartoum, “far from the English 
speech and far from the English singing,” 
as Masefield wrote of his countrymen at 
Gallipoli. 

But there were only 20 years between the 
ending of the First World War and the be- 
ginning of the second; a period, not of peace, 
but of uneasy armistice. (In 1917, when 
Gen. Tasker Bliss, United States Army, was 
asked how long he thought the war would 
last, he prophetically replied, “For 50 years.“) 
The last war, starting in 1939, continues to- 
day in all but name and scope. 

As it was man’s first true world war, so 
today’s revolutions are man’s first true world 
revolutions. Their fires burn everywhere to 
some degree. Yet former great (western) 
revolutions—the Renaissance, the Reforma- 
tion, the French and American revolutions— 
did not affect. all of the world. Asia, Africa, 
and other areas slumbered through them. 
Now Asia and Africa flame with revolution. 

Two global wars have brought men not 
to their senses, but ‘to the brink of penulti- 
mate disaster. The so-called peace of today 
is obviously a monstrous make-believe; a 
nightmarish fiction to which men lend cre- 
dence for by so doing there may be hope of 
a day, and still another day, under the sun. 

All the parts of the world are simultane- 
ously and unprecedentedly out of joint. 
The commonwealth of fear is universal. 
More has happened to men within the past 
50 years than during the preceding thousand 
years, there being, however, no plethora of 
Bachs or Shelleys. It is only 39 years since 
German lancers clattered down the Roman 
roads of Belgium on an afternoon of summer 
in 1914 when the 19th century lay a-dying. 
But what mind can envisage, much less fully 
understand, the measure of change that has 
since occurred? 

The face of the world has undergone a 
cruel surgery; there has been an incompara- 
ble destruction of lives and treasure; the 
lamps of civilization have been dimmed al- 
most to extinction. The period witnessed the 
disappearance of ancient kingdoms and the 
rise of new nations; the earth-shaking Rus- 
sian revolution; the coming of Soviet Russia 
and communism as world forces; convulsions 
of the east productive of such mighty phe- 
nomena as Red China and free India; the 
swift decline of the British, French, Nether- 
lands, German, Japanese empires; the forced 
transfers of populations; the enslaving and 
slaughtering of tens of millions of people; 
the shattering of channels of commerce 
built up through centuries; and, a phenome- 
non of the first magnitude, the emergence 
of the United States from isolationism to 
world leadership. 

This period also saw a baleful light never 
before known on earth as we exploded a lesser 
sun over Hiroshima. But among men there 
is neither peace nor prospect of peace. Before 
them the granite mountain; behind them the 
icy sea congealed. 

The captains and the kings depart. Only 
yesterday they were a numerous company. 
In the west there are still proud nations that 
a little while ago strode mightily across the 
globe. Strong, secure, rich in the accretions 
of centuries, they held the gorgeous east in 
fee. Now partially sustained by us, they lie 
weak and exposed to the attacks of a power- 
ful enemy who himself was recently near to 
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dissolution. In their streets sound the clank- 
ing of American arms as the New World seeks 
to redress the balance of the Old. 

Most striking is this. As by some incom- 
prehensible mysticism, the stage has been 
cleared of all but two giant antagonists. 
Embittered and embattled, the one holds half 
the world in its grip. The other haltingly 
sustains the other half. 

In the brief span of 35 years, the Soviet 
Union has jumped from the oxcart into the 
airplane. She has risen from a second-rate 
underdeveloped eastern European power to 
a position where she is matched only by the 
United States. Many European and Asian 
nations have fallen under her influence. 
Her control extends to 800 million people; 
nearly half of mankind. Primitive and ad- 
vanced, her soldiers go with black bread in 
their hands and the awful secrets of nuclear 
fission in their minds. 

She is a novel enemy. We have never 
faced one quite like her. She has a fanati- 
cal sense of mission to dominate the world; 
one that antedates Karl Marx. Even when 
she was in extremis during the last war, 
abundant evidence proves that her sense of 
mission remained unchanged. She tells 
time, not by years or decades, but by cen- 
turies. In terms, so to speak, of organism 
she is to the high-bred, febrile, intricately 
organized West as the earthworm to the race- 
horse. Her Communist leaders—as the 
Nazis—have been at some pains to tell us 
that it is we or they. 

In Western Europe fatigue weighs heavily 
upon many people. The massive bloodlet- 
tings of successive wars, the destruction of 
property, the shock of stupendous change, 
the humiliations and horrors of enemy in- 
vasion have sapped their will. I believe that 
if when Hitler had invaded France and the 
low countries, he had established them as 
genuinely autonomous parts of a future 
German Empire and treated them with dig- 
nity, they would not have rebelled. A 
Europe unified even by force might have 
seemed preferable to a Europe forever at war. 
If tomorrow war should again swoop down 
upon these tired, dispirited people, would 
they fight, or would they regard anything— 
slavery, communism, Russian occupation— 
as preferable to war? 

Today the NATO countries are reluctant 
to rearm in keeping with the supreme risk 
because to them this means robbing the 
skimpy present for the sake of a perhaps 
even skimpier and certainly dubious future; 
one marked possibly by man’s definitively 
catastrophic war. But before condemning 
them, let us remember this. They died by 
millions in two global wars within a genera- 
tion. Their cities were tumbled to the 
ground. They were hurled from wealth to 
poverty. They had the enemy on their soil. 
We endured none of these things. Yet fa- 
tigue is already creeping upon us. We are 
reaching the limits of our patience in Ko- 
rea. We groan over our tax burdens in the 
midst of our riches. Five years ago we were 
ready with quick answers to world problems. 
Today we are less sure. 

What of the ancient East? Its once hope- 
less people have become hopeful. Hope- 
lessness is narcotic, paralyzing the will. But 
hope is stimulating, being the adrenalin of 
the spirit. Today it beats in the breasts of 
millions of orientals. They yearn for a 
larger share of the world’s goods than they 
have ever had, and nothing will keep them 
from attempting to get it. If they should 
fail, what have they to lose? Democracy? 
They have never had it; nor do they compre- 
hend it. Freedom? They have never known 
it. Life itself? How dear is life when it is 
an unending misery from birth to an early 
grave, the grave that comes mercifully for 
most orientals? 

In Persia I talked with a peasant who had 
seen a can of our dog food. He said that if 
he could get such a can once a week for his 
family, he would be happy. He might be 


willing to die to realize his ambition to lead 
the life of an American dog. Here the words 
of Eric Hoffer are pertinent: 

“One of the rules,” he says, “that emerges 
from a consideration of the factors that pro- 
mote self-sacrifice is that we are less ready 
to die for what we have or are than for what 
we wish to have and tobe. It is a perplexing 
and unpleasant truth that when men already 
have ‘something worth fighting for,’ they 
usually do not feel like fighting. People 
who live full, worthwhile lives are not usually 
ready to die for their own interests nor for 
their country nor for a holy cause. Craving, 
not having, is the mother of a reckless giving 
of oneself.” 

Perhaps this throws some light upon what 
we regard as the unreasonable attitudes of 
other peoples; their disdain of logic; their 
fanaticism. By contrast with those who 
have, how overwhelmingly numerous are 
those who crave. 

War, disorder, and nameless horrors stalk 
the earth compounded by, as Santayana put 
it, “a sore of self-hatred and self-contempt; 
a wild throwing for something different, and 
a deep, dark impulse to destroy everything 
that has the impertinence to exist.” 

But, paradoxically, deep in the hearts of 
great groups of men glows their ancient de- 
sire for one world. They have always, how- 
ever, been too irrational to realize it through 
processes of law and ordered organization. 
Yet the desire persists and it will be brought 
to fruition, I believe, at whatever cost; even 
if the new structure must be erected upon 
the ruins of the old after there has been 
played out the “deep, dark impulse to destroy 
everything that has the impertinence to 
exist.” = 

Obviously nothing is more irrational than 
to assume that because men are capable of 
behaving rationally they will necessarily do 
so. Nor need one labor the point that men 
are constantly irrational in their conduct of 
great affairs. (Fortunately, however, it is 
always the other fellow who is “unreason- 
able.”) Even the organized religions are 
capable of lethal irrationality. Biblical Jews 
killed “heathen” in God’s name. Later 
Christians slaughtered Jews and Moslems in 
Christ’s name, and Moslems murdered Jews 
and Christians in the Prophet’s name, while 
only yesterday in India, Hindus and Mos- 
lems killed one another by thousands, 

The grandiose madness of our time mani- 
fests itself in wars of annihilation and revo- 
lutions that take the lives of millions. But 
there is always present an everyday madness 
of which I select a few examples at random 
from the many available. It is plainly in- 
sane that Middle East gas should burn in the 
empty desert when millions of Western 
Europeans clamor for it, But a pipeline 
cannot be built because of the conflicting 
sovereignties through which it must pass. 
It is equally madness that Western Europe 
does not enjoy the benefits of mass produc- 
tion because vested interests, fears, greed, 
split it into squabbling principalities. 

Are we Americans in better estate? Would 
we, even at this midnight hour, establish 
a commonwealth with Western Europe, hav- 
ing a common passport among other things 
in common? Are we prepared to permit 
friendly nations to have wide access to our 
markets—the world's richest and most com- 
pact markets—so that, freely selling as well 
as buying here, they may earn their way 
in the world? The answer to both ques- 
tions is, No. At the end of December 1952, 
we restricted by quota imports into this 
country of dried buttermilk, cream, and 
whole milk. The dairy lobby speaks with 
a thousand mouths, The Secretary of State 
has but one. 

As for the Communists, it is their way or 
none. They substitute dogma for reason. 
The faithful question it at their peril. Un- 
able even to communicate because words 
do not mean the same to them and to us, 
we alternately regard one another as incom- 
prehensible or unspeakable, 
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It would seem to be true that, in Ber- 
trand Russell's words, “Ninety percent of the 
people of the world would rather run the 
risk of being killed than be sensible.” If 
our own Civil War does not sufficiently illu- 
minate his aphorism, there is no lack of later 
examples from which to choose. 

The supreme pathos of our times is this. 
Man’s technological capacities are such that 
he could go for a long way toward eliminat- 
ing disease, illiteracy, and the grosser forms 
of poverty. But heaven in sight, he per- 
versely marches toward hell. P 

Presently we are at this point. The war 
that began nearly 40 years ago has never 
ended. Wars come at shorter intervals than 
before. They increase in dimensions and 
become wars of annihilation. Nearly half 
of mankind has dropped out of sight of the 
other half. Revolution and revolt flame al- 
most everywhere. The biggest business on 
earth is the armaments business. Scientists 
of antagonistic nations, pitted against one 
another in the search for weapons of defini- 
tive destruction, venture even into the dark 
jungles of matter where lies the cub-nursing 
tigress. Everywhere men stand to arms. 
Everywhere they peer into radar screens 
watching, watching, watching. 

What is the meaning of this titanic con- 
flict? I do not know. Man, often arrogant 
in his knowledge, knows little of individual 
human behavior and still less of mass human 
behavior in its most aberrant form: war. I 
can only speculate that mankind, blindly 
and destructively, is stumbling toward a one- 
world state to be brought about and main- 
tained by force. 

If it is objected that no one state could 
dominate a conquered world, that objection, 
once valid, no longer applies. New weapons 
are at hand to enforce the conqueror’s will. 
The defeated, disarmed enemy could not hope 
to rise if the victor has the ruthlessness to 
use weapons available to him. 

Old empires were hampered by poor trans- 
port. But today, in terms of travel time, 
Moscow is closer to New York than New York 
was to Philadelphia in Franklin's day. The 
victor’s garrisons, frequently changed and 
constantly supervised, would not succumb 
to the seductions of the conquered; nor 
would the garrisons have to be burdensomely 
large. The will of rebellious nations could 
be broken. 

If the ruthless Soviet Union should win the 
next war, her control of the earth would be 
simplified by methods she could be expected 
to apply. Everywhere—following the Nazi 
example—she would kill potential rebels 
among lawyers, clergymen, journalists, ar- 
tists, writers, intellectuals in general, sever- 
ing head from body. Everywhere she 
thought it useful—as she is presently doing 
in .the Iron Curtain countries—millions 
would be exiled to die as slave laborers, their 
places chosen by others whom she would 
nominate. 

The conqueror’s hold, moreover, would be 
made impregnable, if she chose, by monopo- 
listic possession of the airplane, to say noth- 
ing of monopolistic possession of nuclear 
weapons. Kill a single member of her gar- 
rison and a city would die in retaliation. 
What price courage under the circumstances, 
or the will to freedom? 

Civilization can be destroyed. The Span- 
ish conquistadors possessed only crude wea- 
pons that killed at retail, and had little of 
our diabolical knowledge of how to break 
the will of nations. Yet almost overnight 
they destroyed the ancient Aztec and Inca 
civilizations. Do you think that yesterday 
Hitler would have been incompetent for a 
similar task, or that the heirs of Stalin would 
be tomorrow? 

Mere contemplation of the world posited 
here freezes the heart. So, one imagines, 
the hearts of American Indians must have 
frozen as they contemplated the fate to 
which our forebears were bent upon con- 
demning them. So, only yesterday, must the 
hearts of 6 million European Jews have 
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frozen as they faced Hitler’s gas chambers. 
To what could they have recourse? Where 
was their savior? Unable to defend them- 
selves, Indians and Jews perished. History— 
the tale repetitious—records their passing. 
But nature—indifferent—does not weep for 
them. 

We shall not be saved by shrinking from 
reality, a tendency to which we are strongly 
given. It is not decreed that we shall escape 
history or the melancholy struggles that have 
engulfed so much of mankind in the past. 
There is no inalienable right to survival. It 
is won and,maintained only at the cost of 
constant struggle. Losing the next war, we 
shall be slaves. Winning, we shall be mas- 
ters. But even as masters the American sys- 
tem and the American temperament will 
thereafter be distorted beyond recognition. 

In our optimism we say nothing is inevi- 
table except death. Yet we speak of inevi- 
tability as exemplified by the Greek tragic 
theater. We then grant that when a certain 
train of circumstances is set in motion, it 
must continue to its inexorable end. By 
the late 1850’s Americans were talking of the 
coming irrepressible conflict in these terms, 
the train being in motion, I believe that it 
is inexorably moving toward war and a one- 
world state. Here, let us recall this: Before 
our Union had become indissolubly forged 
we fought the bloodiest of civil wars. 

There are other considerations. In Acton's 
famous words, “Great men are nearly al- 
Ways bad men.” Does this not apply to the 
handful of amoral rulers in the Kremlin who 
have life-or-death dominion over millions? 
Second, when nations engage in armaments 
races, do they end in peace or war? Nine- 
teen fourteen and 1939 bear upon the answer. 
Third, has the mounting destructiveness of 
Weapons ever deterred men from war? 
Fourth, to what extent do men control events, 
or do events control men? Can the U. S. S. R. 
control the tidal waves that it has loosed, 
or is it doomed to be swept along by them? 

One word more about inevitability. Men 
are willing and purposeful creatures; not 
helpless puppets of the gods. If, then, we 
affirm that nothing is inevitable, the words 
are meaningless unless accompanied by a 
resolution to do everything possible to avert 
the inevitable. Are we doing it? Are we 
coming forward freely to serve our country, 
or are we hanging back? Are we willing to 
raise taxes—to the subsistence point if nec- 
essary—or do we want them reduced? If they 
are raised, we say, individual initiative will 
be destroyed. The gods don't give a damn 
for such a consideration, while even a lay- 
man may ask: Isn't the preservation of life 
and liberty sufficient initiative? Or are we 
to believe that the past 20 centuries, with 
their magnificent processions of saints, seers, 
poets, philosophers, givers of the law and 
givers of the light, and all the mighty dead 
and the billions of anonymous dead who 
tasted salt and sayored the moon—that all 
this is but a detour to enable us to arrive 
at an automobile more chromium-hung than 
the one we had last year? 

The “while” men stand at the greatest 
turning point in their experience. Compared 
to the events of the future, all of their re- 
corded history will seem to be but a footnote 
to history. 


World Health Organization 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1953 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, it 
was my privilege to serve as a congres- 


sional advisor to the United States dele- 
gation to the Sixth World Health Assem- 
bly, which convened in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, on May 5, 1953. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include an editorial entitled “Solidarity 
in WHO,” reprinted in the European edi- 
tion of the New York Herald Tribune 
from the Louisville Courier-Journal: 

SoLtmariry IN WHO 


In 21 countries clearing vital statistics 
through the World Health Organization, 430- 
000 persons are alive today who would have 
died if the prewar death rate from tuber- 
culosis had held. That rate, reports WHO, 
has been cut in half in the countries listed. 

It is no news that tuberculosis may be 
controlled and even in time eradicated. The 
impressive point of the report is that man 
at last begins to show the good sense of 
working with his kind all over the world for 
mutual benefit. Those who sometimes des- 
pair of accomplishing the end of war through 
this sort of cooperation may take hope at 
signs that in other fields something is being 
done. Health is one of the fields and WHO 
is the means of making it fruitful. 

In most minds the United Nations is a 
strident and uneasy forum, rolled by the con- 
flict of two opposing ways of life. However, 
around this political sounding-board are 
ranged agencies of special service like WHO. 
It gives an inkling of what true parliament 
of man may be. 

WHO is, as one of its recent bulletins said, 
“a worldwide cooperative through which the 
nations help each other help themselves in 
raising health standards.” It is a public- 
health service for the world. As such, it 
has centered a great campaign against the 
disabling diseases—those whose control is 
a matter of preventive and public health 
programs as well as of treatment. Of these, 
tuberculosis, malaria, and venereal diseases 
are the most extensive, calling for heaviest 
general emphasis. 8 

WHO's fresh report does not claim credit 
for reduction of the tuberculosis death rate. 
It does, however, make plain that this re- 
duction is the result of new knowledge, new 
methods of prevention and cure. It is the 
result of standardized practices. The mis- 
sion of WHO is to make this knowledge, these 
methods, the equality of hope that lies in 
standardization, available to all the world. 

The mere fact that the report on tuber- 


culosis was a compilation from 21 nations is 


a step forward. One of the rules of WHO 
for its 70-odd members is uniform registra- 
tion of deaths and diseases. In no other 
way may health problems be seen and faced. 
Another rule is the standardization of all 
important drugs, expressed in international 
units. For the first time there is an Inter- 
national Pharmacopoeia. Through another 
rule is set up a worldwide intelligence serv- 
ice, to detect epidemics and move in upon 
them. 

The moving is done principally by experts 
in public health organization who instruct 
stricken lands in setting up their own ma- 
chinery. With them go demonstration teams 
for disease control, specialists in the diseases 
which are the immediate problem, and tech- 
nical consultants. 

The world is divided into six regions, and 
in each regional office is a cadre of these 
technicians. The regions and their head- 
quarters are: Africa (Brazzaville, in French 
Equatorial Congo), the Americas (Washing- 
ton), Southeast Asia (New Delhi), Europe 
(Geneva), eastern Mediterranean (Alexan- 
dria), western Pacific (Manila). Through 
these, technical and advisory help was given 
in 1951 to 101 countries or territories. 

Man has in his hands the weapons for 
winning the war against disability and pre- 
mature death. He needs only a common 
front to use them with sure effect every- 
where. (From the Louisville Courier- 
Journal.) 
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Must Crackpots Sidetrack Sensible 
Foreign Policy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1953 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under unan- 
imous consent, I include in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an excel- 
lent statement of one of my constituents, 
William Connell, Excelsior, Minn., pub- 
lished in the Minneapolis Morning Trib- 
une on Sunday, May 31, in which he very 
ably puts his finger on several of our 
present weaknesses in international 
affairs. ‘ 

I certainly hope that Members of Con- 
gress will avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity to read his comment and remarks. 

Mr. Connell’s statement follows: 


Must CrackpoTs SIDETRACK SENSIBLE FOREIGN 
Po.icy? 
To the Eprror. 

The Republican administration, by its hes- 
itant and timorous approach to a foreign 
policy, reminds me of the jackass that 
starved to death because he was placed an 
equal distance between two bales of hay. 

Actually the administration is in far 
greater danger of a breakdown than the 
unfortunate jackass. For it seems to have 
found itself equidistant among a whole sta- 
bleful of choices. There is, for example, the 
decision to be made between the candy of 
lower taxes and tho roast beef of an adequate 
Defense Establishment. Having promised 
both to the public during the last election, 
this is a knotty problem. 

Another disturbing choice is whether to 
pacify the thunderously shouting high-tariff 
Republicans or to help European industry 
toward self-sufficiency by negotiating further 
reciprocal agreements. Perhaps the toughest 
choice of all is how to appease the- ill- 
smelling but politically powerful McCarthy 
clique and yet face the hard fact that Eng- 
land, France, Germany, and Japan must 
eventually trade with the Communist east 
or be forever wards of the American taxpayer. 

Who can make heads or tails out of our 
present Far Eastern foreign policy? Is there 
one? If we had a consistent policy, could we 
not speedily conclude the Korean truce nego- 
tiations? Here again the administration is 
caught in a dilemma created by its campaign 
promises. A Korean truce undoubtedly 
means eventual recognition that the Chi- 
nese Communists—however unsavory to us— 
are in fact the entrenched rulers of China, 
Probably it means the partition of Korea. 

The administration has promised peace in 
Korea, but it has also on its hands a power- 
ful group of Senators and Congressmen who 
seem to feel Chiang Kai-shek is not only a 
very good man, but a man worth commit- 
ting the United States to full-scale war in 
order to return him to the government of 
China. The “go it aloners” now appear to 
include Mr. Republican himself, that articu- 
late, determined, and most magnificently 
wrong Senator from Ohio. 5 

Why does not the administration go over 
the heads of its cantankerous “supporters” 
in Congress and tell our people that the only 
alternative to a brutal war is negotiation 
supported by strength? 

Why does not the administration tell our 
people that we cannot begin a long-range 
program of negotiation with a calculating 
Soviet dictatorship at the same time we are 
slashing our Armed Forces under the pres- 
sure of pennywise Congressmen? 
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Why does not the administration tell our 
people that threats and shouts of anger, con- 
gressional investigating sprees, and headline- 
hunting Senators are no substitute for a 
hardheaded diplomatic team and an efficient 
Armed Force? 

Why, finally, does not the President use his 
great prestige and constitutional right to 
take back the control of American foreign 
policy from the crackpots in his own party? 
Is he going to let these few men ruin our 
relationships with our allies? Is he going to 
allow these men to involve us in the wrong 
war? 

President Eisenhower could defeat these 
men; he must bear the full responsibility for 
what they do. > 
WILLIAM CONNELL, 
EXCELSIOR, MINN, 


Competitive Examination for Position of 
Director of Internal Revenue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 4, 1953 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter re- 
ceived from William E. Frank, director 
of internal revenue in Seattle, Wash., 
explaining his version of his appoint- 
ment as director in that area. His let- 
ter refers to my statement of April 2, 
1953. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SEATTLE, WasH., May 25, 1953. 
Hon. JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
United States Senator, Delaware. 

Dran Sm: Pursuant to our prior corre- 
spondence, the following is submitted with 
the expectation that you will insert it in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as my answer to your 
speech on April 2, 1953: 

Iam a university and law-school graduate, 
bachelor of science and bachelor of laws 
degrees, and am an accountant and mem- 
ber of the bar. As a result of a written 
civil-service examination, I was appointed 
to the Treasury Department on November 
1, 1923, and have been with it continuously 
ever since. For 26 years I was assigned to 
the Intelligence Unit of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, specializing in income-tax 
investigations. On October 31, 1952, I was 
appointed director of internal revenue for 
Washington and Alaska. 

You have asked me to explain why I did 
not take the competitive examination for 
the position of director. Actually I did, 
under the following circumstances: After my 
years in the Intelligence Unit I was not in- 
terested in the directorship but was a candi- 
date for the position of Assistant District 
Commissioner for Intelligence; consequently, 
I did not file for the director’s examination. 
When the result of that examination was 
announced, the record shows that the three 
top eligibles were without tax experience. 
The Bureau was dissatisfied with their quali- 
fications so I was then ordered to submit 
my qualifications to the Civil Service Com- 
mission. Under civil-service rules, I was re- 
quired to take the same examination under 
the same standards as used in the competi- 
tive examination. I did so and received a 
numerical rating of 92, which was higher 
than any of the three top eligibles on the 
list. The Civil Service Commission advises 


me that this procedure is entirely in accord- 
ance with their rules and regulations. 

It is submitted that by education, training, 
and experience I am qualified for the posi- 
tion of Director and that my appointment to 
said position was in conformity with civil- 
service procedure. Also, I state without 
equivocation that I have never solicited or 
received any political endorsement, sponsor- 
ship, or assistance in connection with any 
position that I have ever held or promotion 
that I have received. I am not a “political 
stooge,” as you called me in your speech of 
April 2, and I did not obtain the directorship 
improperly. In fairness to my 30 years of 
service and reputation as an honest and effi- 
cient career employee, I believe you should 
either retract your unwarranted charges 
against me or afford me the opportunity of 
proving the truth of my statements before a 
congressional committee. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM E. FRANK, 
Director of Internal Revenue. 


Hawaii Welcomes New Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1953 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
proceedings in the United States Dis- 
trict Court, in Honolulu on April 30 to 
welcome new American citizens were 
marked by three very fine speeches. The 
principal talk was given by Mrs. George 
H. Kellerman. 

Two young people, Ethel Lee and 
Bobby Davis, were invited to attend the 
ceremony representing Boys and Girls 
Week. Miss Lee was the second-place 
winner in the Territorial Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce oratorical contest on 
American citizenship, and Bobby Davis 
was one of the four national winners in 
the Voice of Democracy contest and who 
recently visited Washington. His speech 
has already been placed in the RECORD. 

The talks by Mrs. Kellerman and Miss 
Lee follow: 


ADDRESS GIVEN By Mrs. ELIZABETH KELLER- 
MAN ON NATURALIZATION PROCEEDINGS, APRIL 
30, 1953. 


Your Honor, fellow citizens, I wish I had 
a lei for each of you. We use the aloha greet- 
ing even for minor comings and goings, and 
you have just entered the greatest door in 
the world. So if you can just imagine that 
I am placing this lei on each of you individ- 
ually, welcome, 

These young people have told you this 
morning what your citizenship means in 
America today, your opportunities, your 
rights, your duties, your privileges. I am 
going to take you further back. Why is 
America what it is and why does it have to 
offer you what it offers? 

Probably most of you have sought citizen- 
ship because you are living here. You want 
to share in the rights and duties and respon- 
sibilities of the people and the land which 
is now your home. Do you realize that from 
the beginning of the United States of Amer- 
ica in 1791 until 1921, and that was only 
about 130 years, 40 million people left their 
homes to come to America, They left the 
ties that only a home can ever mean. They 
left the graves of their ancestors. They left 
the places of their childhood memories. 
They left the roots of their cultural exist- 
ence. They left friends, They left broth- 
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ers. They left sisters. They left parents, 
They left children, so that they might send 
for them eventually. All of us with our 
human hearts realize what a wrench that 
would be in anyone's life. 

Why did they make that great sacrifice 
from those heartfelt ties, which all of us are 
bound to appreciate in every other human? 
What did America have to offer that made 
them do that, and you know that right now 
there are literally thousands upon thousands 
of people who are seeking to enter the United 
States. They have never been here before. 
They haven't learned what you have learned 
from being here, but they want to come more 
than anything in the world. They are will- 
ing to give up all those ties, and many eco- 
nomic security, all that they own, to be al- 
lowed to come into this country to live long 
enough to be able to become citizens. Many 
of those people live in other democracies, 
what we call other free countries of the 
world. 

What does this country have to offer?’ Why 
are we so different, that many people want 
to come? Well we are that different. There 
is an absolutely basic difference between 
the United States of America and any other 
country in the world, and I think I can ex- 
plain to you what that is—the Declaration 
of Independence expresses it, if we know how 
to read what it means. We hold these 
truths to be self-evident—that all men are 
created equal. What does that mean? It 
doesn’t mean that you or I or anyone are 
really equal to each other in appearance, in 
physical bodily well-being, in your mental 
and emotional equipment for life, in your 
background, in your future, in the way you 
look at any single problem. Every human 
being on earth is different. There is no such 
thing as that kind of equality, and God in his 
infinite wisdom knew that that difference, 
only out of that variety can come growth. 
There is sterility in uniformity and develop- 
ment in variety. We are not all equal in so 
many senses of the word. So what does that 
mean? It means that we are equal because 
we are all children of one God. As the chil- 
dren of one God we are all brothers. We all 
share equally in that divine spirit which 
makes us human beings and not animals. 

If we are equal in the sight of God, how 
can we be less so in the sight of each other? 
If we are equal in the sight of God, we are 
equal and must be equal in the social ex- 
pressions of human beings. Therefore, we 
are equal in the eyes of our Government. 
We are equal before the law, and we each 
have the God-given equal right to develop 
ourselves to the best of our own capacities. 

It means that there is no one who can 
say to you in America, I am better than 
you are. It means that in America there 
is no one to whom you should bow. Your 
head is high, and your shoulders as square 
as any person who walks the land. That 
is what we mean by freedom, You are 
free to be and free to do according to your 
dreams and capacities, and no one can say 
no, you have no right, you were born in 
this class, and in this class you will stay. 
No one can say you can’t come into this 
group because our names are written in cer- 
tain books showing our ancestors some 
hundreds of years ago were illustrious people. 
Therefore, we are in a different class, and 
you can't move from your class into my class. 

That has been the curse of civilization. 
The curse which our forefathers removed in 
America. We hold these truths to be self- 
evident that all men are created equal. That 
is what that means, and that we are given 
certain inalienable rights by our Creator, 
among which are life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness, Now, what does that 
mean when you say you have an inalienable 
right? You answer, yes, no one can take 
it away. Well, why not? Where did you 
get the right that no one can take it away? 
Did the Government give it to you? Did 
all the people acting in concert through 
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their representatives and machinery of gov- 
ernment sign a document? Did they give 
it to you? If mankind gave it to you, man- 
kind cannot take it away. You have those 
inalienable rights only because God gave 
them to you. They are attributes of your 
humanity. God gave them to you. The 
forefathers of this country didn’t give them 
to you by writing a Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and adopting a Constitution, 

The declaration professed faith in that 
belief. The Constitution embodied the faith 
of that belief in a political document, the 
creation of a form of government, and just 
to be absolutely sure that no one in the 
years to come could misunderstand the Bill 
of Rights was added as an amendment to 
the original document. 

Those who drafted the original Constitu- 
tion did not think that such amendment 
was necessary. They said it is inherent in 
the whole philosophy of our Government and 
in the declaration it need not be spelled out 
in words, trying to define it in words. By 
the very fact of having to use words, we will 
be restrictive and mankind has no right to 
restrict those rights. But there were several 
States who simply would not join the United 
States of America and would not accept the 
Constitution unless those rights were spelled 
out, and so the first 10 amendments were 
adopted in a group, spelling out those rights. 
But they were not given to me and they 
were not given to you by this adoption. That 
was in recognition of the trust, and the rest 
is solely and completely based upon the fact 
that they are natural rights which are a part 
of you, given by God to you. 

Now, if we accept the idea, then each of 
us will and has, that all natural or God- 
given rights have a purpose, we do not be- 
lieve that we live in a purposeless world, and 
that the stars spin in the sky and the moon 
rises every morning purposelessly. There is 
more than a plan, there is a purpose to all 
life—physical laws and human laws, there 
is a purpose. What is the purpose of your 
inalienable rights? Why do you think God 
gave them to us? Well, I think he gave them 
to us or that we have them because through 
those freedoms we then have the unlimited 
opportunity of accepting and exercising our 
own responsibility for our own expression 
of will. 

I as a person am free to see God in any 
way I see fit. That is between me and God, 
not what other people can say that I may 
do or may not. I am free to express my 
opinion, and in freedom of expression of 
opinion, I can hear others express opinions 
and through the wonderful interchange of 
ideas I am free to develop my thoughts, and 
through that self development. I am free 
to reach a higher understanding of the reason 
and purpose for life. For the same reason 
I am free to protest when someone is step- 
ping on that privilege. I am free to meet 
in protest of things I think are wrong. Iam 
free to speak, to read and to do, and in that 
freedom then, the full responsibility rests 
upon me to seek my human and spiritual 
destiny. 

The American Government assumes in its 
inherent structure that the only sovereign 
on earth is man. Each of you is sovereign 
and no one is more sovereign than you, and 
the highest good and highest aim of all 
civilization is man seeking the highest devel- 
opment of himself and his rights toward a 
deeper understanding of human action, life, 
and thought and governments are created to 
protect those rights and rest solely upon the 
consent of the governed to protect those 
rights, and that is the only purpose of the 
right. 

You will find that most governments of 
the world, in fact all that I know, rest upon 
the assumption that somehow somewhere 
either a majority is dominant over the indi- 
vidual or a whole group not expressed in 
the majority, has control over other indi- 
viduals, kings by divine right, or there is 


someone, some other potentate or prince as 
your oath implies. They all assume that the 
individuals are not the top. That there is 
something else that is higher good than you. 
The American Government accepts no one 
as higher than you. Each individually in 
his own right, and that freedom of the hu- 
man spirit in America has allowed that spirit 
to seek its highest individual destiny. 

All of the millions who have come and 
millions who have been born has produced 
this amazing situation, this amazing prog- 
ress that has not been seen the like of in 
the entire history of mankind. The lid has 
been taken off man’s spirit and, free, the 
human spirit has not only soared but it has 
expanded. 

That great heritage, that great belief, you 
now can share. It is open to you and I say 
sincerely it is the greatest blessing that man- 
kind has ever been able to give to another 
human being. To share in that faith and 
in that freedom and for that purpose, that 
is what your American citizenship means to 
you. 


ADDRESS GIVEN By Miss ETHEL LEE ON NATURAL- 
IZATION PROCEEDINGS, APRIL 30, 1953 


Joe, honorable judge, and fellow citizens, 
we have all said at one time or another, 
I am an American, without giving much 
thought. For some of us have only a vague 
conception of this great institution—democ- 
racy. What does being an American citizen 
involve? What are his privileges, his duties, 
and responsibilities? 

Being an American citizen involves the 
very existence of the citizen. His interests, 
aspiration, likes, habits, ideals, all of these 
influence his role in civic life. The good 
citizen does not separate civic duties and 
responsibilities from the rest of his life. He 
is alert to the needs of others. He attempts 
to help others. The world needs such aware- 
ness of useful citizens. 

What then are the privileges of American 
citizenship? There are many privileges 
which a citizen may enjoy. He may seek 
free education in schools supported by the 
State. He may speak, read or write about 
anything he wishes so long as it does not 
harm others. He is assured of a trial by jury 
if he is accused of a crime. He is protected 
against unreasonable search and seizure of 
home and property. He is entitled to hold 
public office if the opportunity arises, or he 
may even ask the Government for improve- 
ments. He may take part in any trade or 
profession he chooses. He has the right to 
congregate with others to discuss public 
affairs. He need have no qualms about the 
religious affiliations, for he may worship as 
he pleases, where he pleases, or he may 
choose to go to any church. 

A good citizen, therefore, is well rounded 
in everything he does, but in everything 
there are duties and responsibilities. So it 
is with American citizenship. These duties 
and responsibilities fall into three cate- 
gories—citizenship in the home, in the com- 
munity, and in the world. 

A citizen’s very foundation of life and 
happiness is laid in the home. His first 
school of democracy and citizenship is the 
home. It is here that he is prepared for 
his role in the community. He learns by 
living and working with others to develop 
habits, skills, and virtues, which are sorely 
needed for successful family life. He learns 
to think and to plan. 

In the community, the good citizen plays 
an important role. He takes pride in his 
surroundings and keeps them clean, orderly, 
and beautiful. He obeys all traffic laws and 
practices courtesy as pedestrian or as motor- 
ist. He takes active part in public govern- 
ment affairs, participates in religious, civic, 
and cultural activities. He is always 
friendly and cooperative toward members of 
all races and creeds, but most important is 
his obligation to vote when he becomes eli- 
gible. He should urge others to vote for 
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candidates who are honest and efficient and 
who serve in the interests of all the people, 

Under citizenship in the community, we 
find two subtopics—citizenship in politics 
and citizenship in industry. A citizen's 
rights may be made more effective through 
voting, voicing of public sentiment to the 
legislature and public administrators. His 
citizenship is weakened through neglecting 
of the primary election. He must take an 
interest in learning to control and to man- 
age honestly and efficiently all political af- 
fairs. He must be careful not to permit 
political bosses with ideas of self-benefit to 
gain control. Yes; in the primary election 
a few votes can control the results. 

A good citizen in industry gives careful 
attention to charters which create corpora- 
tions and laws which regulate them, with 
the idea of industrial benefits. As a worker 
he is able to encourage justice, cooperation, 
and good sportsmanship. As a consumer 
he should patronize only those industries 
which practice fair play and which perform 
useful services. 

Citizenship in the world involves public 
sentiment created on the idea of fair play 
in the interests of the world. The loyal and 
conscientious citizen exercises the ideal of 
racial tolerance. He believes that all races 
of the world are equal and he respects them 
accordingly. He is willing to answer the 
call to arms in the attempts to suppress acts 
of aggression which would threaten the se- 
curity of freedom and independence. He 
stimulates creative thinking and coura- 
geous action. 

Hal Borland in the poem Creed, from which 
I would like to quote a part, has superbly 
summarized the rights and obligations. “I 
am an American. They are more than words 
really. They are a pattern of life as lived 
by a free people. Freedom that has its roots 
in rights and obligations. The right to go 
to a church and the obligation to respect 
others in that same right. The right to 
harangue on the street corner and the obli- 
gation to curb your tongue now and then, 
The right to go to school, and the obligation 
to do an honest day’s work. The right to 
put your side of the argument in the hands 
of a jury and obligation to abide by the 
laws that you and your delegates have 
written in the statute books. The right to 
choose who shall run the Government for 
us, and the obligation to use that right and 
guard it and keep it clean. The right to 
hope, to dream, to pray. The obligation to 
serve.“ 

All these rights and obligations are here 
for us to strive for, to die for, to aid in pre- 
serving our great institution of democracy. 
It is our duty and responsibility to become 
good citizens, to keep fit physically and men- 
tally and spiritually, through a carefully 
planned routine of daily life. Use determi- 
nation to protect political liberties and per- 
sonal rights. Be broadminded. Look into 
the future. Plan for a better tomorrow. 

We must find our role in civic life and 
work at it patiently, conscientiously, without 
thought of personal gain. We must look 
forward for no reward except the common 
good. In short your greatest aim in life 
must be to cherish and to improve our great 
inheritance of self-government and democ- 
racy. 


Congress Should Kill This Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VERA BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1953 


Mrs. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Recor, I include the following editorial 
published in the June 6 issue of Labor: 
CONGRESS SHOULD Kitt THIS BILL 


Labor has denounced the stockmen’s bill, 
which proposes to give a few thousand sheep 
and cattle barons permanent grazing rights 
in the national forests. But one more shock- 
ing fact about this giveaway bill should be 
pointed out. 

The holders of these rights could sell 
them. A few livestock corporations are 
planning to buy them. If that happens, 
the situation will be this: 

The national forests, which have been 
owned by all the American people and used 
for their benefit, will be in the hands of a 
few private corporation monopolists. To 
make the biggest and quickest profits, they 
would overgraze the forest lands and lay 
them bare to erosion and destruction. The 

t and future generations would be 
robbed of timber and other natural resources, 

This giveaway bill was introduced by Sen- 
ator BARRETT, of Wyoming, Senator BUTLER, 
of Nebraska, and Congressman D’Ewarr, of 
Montana, all Republicans. Congress should 
kill it. 


D’Ewart’s Grazing Measure “Lousy,” 
Interior Chief Says 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1953 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, Senator 
MANSFIELD, of Montana, recently wrote 
Secretary of the Interior McKay and 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson, asking 
for a statement on H. R. 4023, the con- 
TOTEN Uniform Federal Grazing Land 
Act. 

Senator MANSFIELD is disturbed, as are 
a lot of us, over the lack of the customary 
departmental reports at the time hear- 
ings were held on this far-reaching bill, 

Secretary McKay was interviewed in 
Denver last week. In the course of that 
interview he supplied the missing In- 
terior Department report in succinct and 
unmistakable language. He called H. R. 
4023 a “lousy” bill. 

Under unanimous consent of my col- 
leagues, I insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the pertinent part of an Asso- 
ciated Press story, as published in the 
Great Falls (Mont.) Tribune this past 
Saturday. The article follows: 
D’Ewart’s GRAZING MEASURE LOUSY, INTERIOR 

CHIEF Sars 

Denver.—The Republican administration 
will “do something for the cattlemen but 
not at the expense of all the rest of the 
people,” Interior Secretary Douglas McKay 
said in Denver Friday. 

His comment hinted at doom for twin 
measures now in the House and Senate to 
give western cattlemen permanent rights to 
grazing on the public domain. 

He described one measure, introduced by 
Representative D’Ewart, Republican, of 
Montana, as a “lousy bill.” 

He indicated the administration would 
seek other avenues to fulfill a campaign 
plank promising aid to the cattle industry. 

I'm an oid cowhand,” McKay declared, 
“and I'm confident we'll live up to the cam- 
paign pledge and do something for the cat- 


tlemen but not at the expense of all the rest 
of the people. 


„There's going to be no giveaway program 
of public land. We are going to protect our 
natural resources. 

“H. R. 4023 would give cattlemen vested 
rights to their permits but before 
we start letting a cattleman transfer his 
permit to another we want to know he's a 
right kind of operator.” 


Pathetic Snarl 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1953 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
inserting in the Recorp this editorial 
taken from the Salem (Oreg.) Statesman 
of May 29, 1953. The Oregon Statesman 
is without a doubt one of the outstanding 
newspapers in the State of Oregon: 

PATHETIC SNARL 


SALEM, OREG, May 29, 1953.—Senator 
Morse has brought out the entire gamut of 
emotions from his constituents in Oregon, 
ranging from enthusiastic endorsement down 
through anger at party desertion, amusement 
at irresponsible statements and now almost 
to downright sympathy. It is pathetic to 
have brilliance shadowed by twisted think- 
ing 


Morse’s latest bid for the headlines is a 
renewed attack on the Associated Press as a 
“slanted news-reporting service” with “a 
bunch of clever writers skilled in the use of 
snide, reputation-assassinating adjectives.” 

If any proof were needed that Morse has 
slipped a cog, this is it. Morse, in public and 
political life as he has been for so many 
years, knows the makeup of the Associated 
Press. He also knows it has given him more 
publicity than nearly any other man in the 
Senate, including a full report on his diatribe 
condemning it. 

For the sake of the record and for those 
not conversant with the Associated Press, 
here's the setup: 

The Associated Press is an independent 
news service set- up by newspapers to facili- 
tate obtaining news from all parts of the 
world. It is a cooperative to the extent that 
its expenses, running into many millions 
of dollars a year, are prorated among pub- 
lishers and client radio stations. Its top 
executive is appointed by a board of directors 
made up of members of the cooperative. 

Now for its workings: It serves newspapers 

of every political hue conceivable—its ob- 
jectivity has to be complete and everlasting. 
It is not limited to Republican newspapers, 
or to Democratic newspapers—it serves them 
all. If it were not objective, it could not 
exist. 
As for the thousands of reporters who 
make up its worldwide staff, they comprise 
the topflight writers of the day. Among 
them are Republicans, Democrats, Socialists; 
Caucasians, Negroes, Latins, Asiatics; Prot- 
estants, Catholics, Jews—and all the varia- 
tions thereof in all walks of political, reli- 
gious, and economic life. 

The managing editor of the Oregon States- 
man was a staff writer for the Associated 
Press for nearly 10 years. In all that time, 
neither he nor any other staffman he ever 
knew was ever asked to slant a story in any 
way whatsoever. Editors from the New York 
headquarters and all across the country rode 
herd on everything carried on the Associated 
Press wire to make positive that nothing 
ever appeared that was not reported accu- 
rately, factually, fairly, and impartially so 
far as humanly possible, 
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Political damning of individual newspa- 
pers is nothing new. But the Associated 
Press? Let's be charitable enough to say 
that Morse knows that the news service 
which serves hundreds of newspapers must 
maintain an integrity above suspicion, and 
that his snarling is due to the lefts and rights 
to the chin he has taken since his mouth 
got the better of his brain. 

W. W. 


Sound Economics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. CHARLES A. HALLECK 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1953 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorials 
on the President’s recent radio report to 
the Nation: 


[From the Butte (Mont.) Standard of May 
21, 1953] 


Ir SHOULD Have BEEN Done Lone Aco 


What President Eisenhower is striving to 
do now should have been done immediately 
after the end of World War II. The bal- 
ancing of the budget could have been ac- 
complished then without too much difficulty. 
Now it is likely to bring about the downfall 
of the man who is attempting it. 

If Mr. Eisenhower is strong enough to 
make his views prevail over the Congress, 
which, in the final analysis is to be blamed 
for the disease of spending beyond the Na- 
tion’s income, he will deserve the plaudits 
of a Nation even more so than when he led 
the Allied armies to victory in 1945 in 
Europe. 

Spending has become a form of addiction 
in the legislative branch of our Government. 
Far too many Members believe that unless 
they answer all the demands from their 
States for Federal money they can never gain 
reelection. This may have been true over a 
period of years, but it is not true today. 

The average man—the taxpayer—now 
understands the source of supply of Federal 
money. He realizes that he himself must 
produce the cash for Federal projects and 
for Federal spending. 

So the average person is going along with 
the President in his attempts to get the Con- 
gress to cut waste, extravagance, and pure 
boondoggling. 

And the average person is with the Presi- 
dent in his analysis of the need to keep the 
Nation strong against its enemies. 

The average person thinks that, at long 
last, a correct analysis has been made of the 
Communist threat. 

“There has been, to this moment, no rea- 
son to believe that Soviet policy has changed 
its frequently announced hope and purpose, 
the destruction of freedom everywhere,” said 
the President in his report to the Nation. 

He went on to explain that the Commu- 
nists are aiming at economic targets as well 
as military targets. Hence President Eisen- 
hower’s explanation to the Nation of the need 
to retain present taxes, although they are 
too high, until either the danger passes or 
until a completely revised program of taxa- 
tion is put into effect. 

The President thinks that the present dan- 
ger may continue to exist for a long time, so 
that the Nation will have to become recon- 
ciled to facing it. But Mr. Eisenhower insists 
that our reaction will not consist of “sudden, 
blind responses to a series of fire alarm emer- 
gencies.” We have Mr. Eisenhower's promise 
that it will be a well-planned, smoothly 
operating program, 
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Here is to be found another of our mistakes 
of the past. We could never make up our 
minds about the nature of the Communist 
threat. We kept thinking the Communists 
would pack up and go home and leave us 
alone. They acted at times as though they 
might. But they deceived us. 

It is much better that we accept them for 
what they are, a constant danger. It is also 
essential that we get rid of the Communists 
and fellow travelers who have infiltrated our 
Government so that there will be fewer wrong 
decisions about Marxism in the future. 

There is no doubt that the Communists 
foisted upon us the idea that the Commu- 
nists are nice people and can be trusted. 

There is no doubt that they have helped to 
develop the spending habit. They would like 
to see us knock ourselves out by spending 
ourselves into bankruptcy. Mr. Eisenhower 
is determined that this will not happen. He 
deserves the support of every American. 


[From the Oakland (Calif.) Tribune of May 
20, 1953] 


New Tax ProcraM Is First or SERIES To Put 
Nation on Sound Economic Basis 

In presenting a 5-point tax program to 
the American people, President Eisenhower 
reflects a comprehensive and determined ef- 
fort to put in order the economic affairs of 
the Nation, 

The administration is seeking to build a 
solid foundation before attempting to reduce 
taxes. For this reason it is necessary to con- 
tinue existing income taxes for at least 6 
months and extend the excess-profits tax 
beyond the June 30 expiration date. The 
latter levy would produce about $800 million 
additional revenue, while continuation of 
the present corporate income tax would 
mean about $2 billion for the Treasury. 

These are very important sums but they 
do represent temporary expedients. The 
amount of income to the Government was 
badly estimated by the past administration, 
which set the figure much too high, If the 
budget is to be given some semblance of bal- 
ance, it is necessary to revise the income 
figures. 

President Eisenhower, however, asks that 
these levies be continued only until next 
January when recommendations will be 
ready for a sounder system. The financial 
and tax structure is so complex that 
thorough study is essential before perma- 
nent changes are offered. The American 
economy, Secretary of the ‘Treasury 
Humphrey has said is a delicate thing—it’s 
not something you can turn on and off like a 
faucet. You've got this tremendous ac- 
cumulated backlog of pressures, built up in 
the last 20 years. If you move too far or too 
quick—bing—the whole thing can get out 
of hand. And, when it happens, it happens 
quick.” 

It is a difficult problem to balance national 
security with the great burden of taxes that 
have been imposed on business and the 
workingman. But it can be done, given the 
will and time. Previous obligations are, of 
course, tremendous. Big commitments have 
been inherited by this administration and 
obviously cannot be suddenly wiped out. 

Despite the fantastic debt structure which 
has been built up over the past 20 years, 
the present administration has succeeded 
in making reductions all down the line and 
no doubt there will be more to come. And 
it now seems certain that in the field of 
defense, which is the biggest item in the 
budget, it will be possible to obtain better 
results with less expenditure; but in what 
Mr. Eisenhower called an age of danger 
military strength cannot be cheap. It is the 

_ price of our freedom. 

The President's popular report to the peo- 
ple undoubtedly will be only the first of a 
series of measures to come. These steps, 
founded on extensive investigation, stem 
from a sincere and concerted desire to put 


the fiscal and economic affairs of the Na- 
tion on a sound and businesslike basis; and 
we have only seen the beginning. 


[From the San Diego (Calif.) Union of May 
21, 1953] 


THE PRESIDENT IS RicGHT—SECURITY, BEFORE 
Tax CUT, ESSENTIAL 


The President is right in not wanting to 
cut taxes until he can be certain the security 
of the United States is not endangered. 

Yesterday Mr. Eisenhower told the Nation 
that it could expect a cut in personal income 
taxes January 1, but any other adjustments 
in the tax structure would not be made until 
the problem had been thoroughly studied. 

The President was telling the Nation what 
it needed to know, not what it necessarily 
wanted to hear. For two decades the people 
had been listening to what they wanted to 
hear, rather than what they should have 
heard. Now they were listening to the hard 
realities which would mean their future 
safety and welfare. 

The Nation’s economy, the President ob- 
served, must be kept healthy. To keep it 
healthy and at the same time provide for 
the country’s security, he outlined a pro- 
gram to reduce taxes gradually and to 
achieve a balanced budget. 

An unhealthy economy is one of the things 
our enemies would most like to see. But 
similarly, a healthy economy is not achieved 
by Executive fiat. It certainly is not 
achieved by sudden and drastic changes in 
a tax structure so complex and intricate as 
the United States. 

This structure the Eisenhower administra- 
tion has inherited from its Democratic prede- 
cessors. The consequences of making de- 
letions or additions—without the most care- 
ful study of consequences first—could be 
disastrous. 

As the President himself emphasized, this 
is all the more true since it is our fate to 
live in “an age of danger.” 

The report itself makes clear that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower intends to give the tax 
structure the careful study it needs during 
the next 6 months. His 5-point program, 
in result, maintains the status quo. It pro- 
poses no tax reductions during the study 
period. But netiher does it permit any new 
taxes—not even the increase in social-se- 
curity levies set for next year. 

While further analysis of the Nation’s tax 
needs are made, the Government will not 
lose revenue. As the President pointed out, 
any earlier reduction in corporation, excess 
profits, or personal-income taxes would cost 
the Government at least $314 billion. 

As long as we live in the times we do, less 
painstaking planning for our long-range eco- 
nomic health would be rash and foolhardy. 

The President is right. He deserves the 
support of every American who is interested 
in the future security and welfare of his 
country and himself. d 


[From the Los Angeles Times of May 21, 
1953) 


EIsENHOWER TALKS SENSE TO PUBLIC 


In his address Tuesday night on the 
financial state of the Nation, President Eis- 
enhower may have dashed the hopes of a 
tax-burdened people for early relief but he 
gave good reasons for maintaining the tax- 
ation status. 


TWO CUTS ADVOCATED 


Two tax reductions in the near future he 
advocated. One is dropping the supertax on 
individual’ incomes which dies, naturally, 
next January 1, and the other relieves a 
burden laid on wage earners for the so-called 
Social Security System. This payroll tax 
is scheduled to go up next January 1 from 
1.5 percent to 2 percent and the President 
would keep it at its present level. 

He explained that the social-security tax 
produces far more revenue than is needed 
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for current expenditures and that its so- 
called reserve fund is now $18 billion. 

The taxes he proposed retaining for the 
present are the excess-profits tax on corpo- 
rations, which he would continue till next 
January, the higher corporation tax rate, 
due to expire next year, and the higher ex- 
cise taxes, also due to expire next year. 

The words “for the present” should be 
emphasized, since the President made it 
plain that next January he will propose a 
completely revised tax system. This revi- 
sion is one on which experts have been 
working for a long time, both in and out 
of Congress; and it is long overdue. 


JERRY-BUILT TAX SYSTEM 


The Federal tax system, if it can be called 
a system, is in fact a jerry-built affair. It is 
unfair to quilters to compare it with a crazy 
quilt, since a crazy quilt at least has to 
come square at the edges; and the Federal 
tax, instead of coming square with anything, 
overlaps in all directions. 

The tax plan has not been changed since 
the original “soak the rich” notions of the 
early Roosevelt days; it has merely been 
patched up and added to. 

Congress should discard the whole mess 
and start all over with regard to the equities. 
The “soak the rich” policy has been im- 
mensely hurtful to the United States. It was 
never successful, since the rich declined to 
be soaked; they escaped in large part by 
putting their money into State and munici- 
pal bonds. For the good of the country, this 
money should have been invested in in- 
dustry, where it would create wealth for 
everybody and give employment. 

But until this better tax plan is ready 
for consideration, we must put up with what 
we have. The President’s suggestions are 
conservative, dealing with fairly established 
facts and considerations. It is fair to say, 
however, that there is a large body of tax 
thought which leans in another direction; 
and niany experts subscribe to it. 

The view of this group is that taxes have 
already passed the point of maximum re- 
turn and that lowering the rates would 
bring in more revenue. There is no way of 
proving the case, however, except by lowering 
the rates and watching what happens, and 
the President apparently thinks this is too 
big a gamble. 

EXCISE LEVY EXCESSIVE 


However, it is almost certainly true that 
some excise taxes are so high as to be self- 
defeating; and the liquor tax of $10.50 a 
gallon, which the President would retain, is 
very likely one of them. The number of 
illicit stills seized in recent years is enor- 
mous, and it is far from likely that the reve- 
nue agents have found them all. Some au- 
thorities believe that moonshiners are mak- 
ing and distributing more whisky than the 
licensed distillers. The loss of revenue is 
huge, and the profits of moonshiners are cor- 
respondingly large. 

There is a point at which the risk of get- 
ting caught is equivalent to the profit to be 
made, and that is the place where the excise 
tax should be placed to produce the most 
revenue. 

The President’s proposal to continue the 
“excess profits” tax for even 6 months is 
open to question also. This tax is a vicious 
one and does much harm probably more 
than the $800 million revenue the President 
expects it to produce. 


—— 


From the Sioux Falls (S. Dak.) Argus Leader 
of May 21, 1953] 


COMMONSENSE ATTITUDE ON FEDERAL FINANCE 


President Eisenhower, it seems, has some 
old-fashioned ideas in respect to finances, 
And for that we should be grateful. 

For years and years—many long years— 
our Federal Government has been moving 
along the primrose path of unbalanced budg- 
ets and continuing deficits, Year after year 
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Washington has been spending more money 
than it has collected from the taxpayers. 

In the process the people have been kidded. 
They have been taught to believe—or almost 
so—that they could eat their cake and have 
it, too. 

The Government has followed the profli- 
gate program of spending without requiring 
an immediate payment of the bill. That's 
like the individual who finds it easy to 
charge everything and do his worrying later 
about payment. Such individuals usually 
wind up in the bankruptcy courts. 

That can happen as well to governments, 
as it has frequently in history. 

The program that Eisenhower suggests is 
not a pleasant one politically. It is much 
simpler—from the viewpoint of the mo- 
ment—to tell the people taxes will be re- 
duced and then continue to enlarge the 
Federal debt. 

But Eisenhower has commonsense. He 
knows that when the Government spends a 
dollar it should collect a dollar from the peo- 
ple. And that’s exactly what he advocated 
in his address to the people this week. 

As sensible people, we should accept his 
policy and be thankful that we have at the 
helm of our ship of state a man who dares to 
do what he believes and knows to be right 
even though he realizes it may be politically 
unpopular, 


— 


From the Houston Post of May 21, 1953] 


EISENHOWER SHOWS NEED FOR POSTPONEMENT 
or Tax Cur 


The President’s discussion of the Nation’s 
financial situation was not what most of us 
would have liked to have heard, but it cer- 
tainly could not have been much of a surprise 
to anyone aware of the fiscal mess he in- 
herited. 

With the necessity to remain strong to 
resist Russia greater than ever before, we 


as a people also must pay the bills incurred 


by the previous administration. We are in 
the position of a man who moves into a house 
and is told he cannot have water until the 
previous tenant’s unpaid bill is satisfied. 

While Mr. Eisenhower's words were not 
exactly news, they did give the answer to 
the optimists who have been saying that the 
United States can remain strong and sound 
and still go on a tax-cutting spree July 1. 

Since there is no reason to believe that 
Soviet Russia has changed its policy of seek- 
ing to destroy freedom, the United States, 
as the President said, cannot change its 
course of hoping and working for the best 
and being prepared for the worst. 

Everyone, including the President himself, 
no doubt, would like to see his tax bill low- 
ered. But to lower taxes now at the risk of 
endangering national security, or adding 
greatly to the national debt, would be folly. 

Even by postponing expiration of excess 
profits taxes until January 1 and forgetting 
the proposal to cut income taxes 10 percent 
on July 1, the budget for the coming fiscal 
year still would be about $5.6 billion out of 
balance at the end of the year. 

But the President has held out hope for 
both the elimination of the excess-profits 
tax and reduction of income taxes on Jan- 
uary 1. That would be only a 6-month wait, 
In view of the world situation, it is a short 
time to be patient and a small price to pay. 

The President also has recommended post- 
ponement of the automatic increase Jan 
1 from 1½ percent to 2 percent of the social- 
security tax. For millions of employers and 
workers, this would be an immediate tax 
saving, reflected in the absence of another 
deduct from the first pay check in January, 

The most important paragraphs of Mr. 
Elsenhower's talk were those in which he 
said an encouraging start has been made to- 
ward economy in government. The fact that 
the Truman budget for the coming year has 
been cut by some $8.5 billion is convincing 
evidence. 


The Practical Prospects for Disarmament 
and Genuine Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. TOBEY 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1953 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a very timely 
and valuable address delivered by Mr. 
Grenville Clark at the annual dinner of 
the American Philosophical Society, in 
Philadelphia, on April 24,1953. The ad- 
dress is entitled “The Practical Prospects 
for Disarmament and Genuine Peace.” 

Mr. Clark is a distinguished citizen, a 
leader of the bar, and a very profound 
thinker on problems of peace in a trou- 
bled world. 

I am advised by the Government 
Printing Office that the text of the speech 
exceeds the two printed pages allowed 
under the rule, and that the cost of 
printing it in the Recorp will be $196. 
The speech is so important and timely 
that I ask unanimous consent it be 
printed in the Recorp notwithstanding 
the cost. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I take 
as my subject The Practical Prospects for 
Disarmament and Genuine Peace. 

Is genuine peace in an ordered world a 
mere wishful dream or is it now a practical 
prospect which practical men can work for 
with reasonable hopes? I shall express a 
tempered o that through disarma- 
ment under a drastically revised United Na- 
tions, a world governed by law will emerge 
from the present crisis, not at some remote 
date, but within some such period as 10 to 
20 years. I hope to present sound reasons 
why we can justifiably look forward to such 
an outcome, instead of resigning ourselves 
either to a new catastrophe or to an indefi- 
nite period of strain and tension, 

At the outset I stress my view that dis- 
armament is the crux of the problem of 
genuine peace; and that progress toward the 
goal will be measured by the extent to which 
this basic fact is recognized. 

There is no mystery in the proposition 
that in this age genuine peace, as distin- 
guished from an armed truce, is impossible 
while the nations remain armed. 

At the present moment, there are in the 
world some 20 million men in active mili- 
tary service. The annual cost is some $100 
billion, which represents about one-ninth 
of the world’s gross product. There is no 
pause in the creation of new and appalling 
weapons. In these conditions, mutual fears 
and tensions are naturally so great as to 
render negotiation on specific issues almost 
impossible. 

Beyond this the drain of the arms race 
on the world’s energy and resources is so 
great as to make adequate aid to the under- 
developed areas of the world virtually im- 
possible. And yet the state of poverty in 
which nearly half of the human race now 
lives is recognized as an underlying cause 
of unrest and war. 

It follows that, in the effort for world 
order, the adoption of specific and effective 
plans for disarmament must be the funda- 
mental feature. All else, as I contend, must 
be subordinate to and dependent upon the 
achievement of disarmament, 
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Is it surprising that in the tense and sus- 
picious atmosphere of a world armed with 
modern weapons it is a virtual impossibility 
to reach even nominal settlements on im- 
portant questions? But if nominal settle- 
ments of the principal political issues were 
achieved—such as the future of Germany 
and Eastern Europe, the unfication of Korea 
and the status of Communist China—it 
might profit little if the nations continued 
to confront each other heavily armed and 
without adequate international machinery 
to enforce the so-called settlement. In that 
event, the atmosphere of distrust would con- 
tinue; and genuine peace would be almost 
as far away. : 

Does it not follow that in the current ef- 
fort toward peace, the adoption of effective 
plans for disarmament must be put in the 
forefront; and that settlements on specific 
issues can probably come only as a result 
flowing from disarmament rather than as 
preliminary to it? 

In fact we are only trifling, I believe, with 
the problem of genuine peace until we real- 
ize that disarmament is a precondition. 

Consider the effect of the arms race on 
the settlement of specific issues. 3 

Take, for example, the liberation of East- 
ern Europe. Is there any actual chance, 
short of the internal disintegration of the 
Kremlin regime or its defeat in war, that 
Russia would in an armed world consent to 
relinquish its domination of Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Hungary? With better memo- 
ries of successive invasions from the West, 
is it not certain that— short of disintegra- 
tion or defeat—Russia would wish to hold 
control over these buffer lands? But in a 
disarmed world, why should it not be possi- 
ble to agree upon restoration of the full in- 
dependence of those nations concurrently 
with the actual carrying out of an effective 
plan for universal disarmament? 

Take Korea. In view of the threat to Ja- 
pan, could the West in an armed world af- 
ford the risk that a united Korea might 
come under Soviet-Chinese control? Or by 
the same token, could Russia and Commu- 
nist China risk Korea’s domination by the 
West? But in a disarmed world, when Korea 
could be a threat to no one, why should 
there be any serious obstacle to Korea’s 
unity and independence? 

Such problems also as the future of Ger- 
many, the control of the Turkish Straits, the 
future of Indochina and Formosa could 
readily yield to negotiation when a great 
disarmament plan has been agreed upon and 
put into at least partial operation, whereas 
these and other questions seem virtually in- 
soluble in a tense, armed world. 

In short, it is time to recognize that any 
real settlement of the world’s most vital 
political questions is impracticable while the 
arms race continues; and that important 
political settlement and disarmament are 
inextricably intertwined. 

Holding this conviction, I view with dis- 
may the interpretation put on President 
Eisenhower's proposals of April 16 that some 
important settlements, such as the future 
of Germany and Korea, must be arrived at 
before a disarmament plan is agreed upon 
and applied. If this was the intention, I 
venture that the order of priorities is errone- 
ous and that his proposals will prove sterile. 

It is therefore to be hoped that the Pres- 
ident’s proposals will be otherwise construed, 
1. e., that all important political settlements 
will be sought as a consequence of disarma- 
ment rather than as something which 
should or can precede an accord upon a 
comprehensive disarmament plan. I regard 
the acceptance of this basic conception as 
the key to success in the struggle for world 
peace, not only in the long run but in the 
current effort. 3 

At this point I wish to make it crystal 
clear that I do not suggest unilateral dis- 
armament by the United States or anyone 
else. All must disarm or none will. 
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I make it clear also that the recognition 
of disarmament as indispensable to genuine 
peace implies no disapproval of the current 
rearmament effort. In our present anarchic 
world of sovereign states, with no world law 
or world police, there is no immediate alter- 
native to military strength. Yet we must 
never forget that however necessary our pres- 
ent rearmament policy, that policy embodies 
no element of world order under law. On 
the contrary, it is the essence of power 
politics. Granting that rearmament has 
been helpful in gaining time to seek the 
solution it is in itself no stable solution 
at all. With entire consistency, therefore, 
we can support immediate rearmament and 
simultaneously work for universal disarma- 
ment. 

I ask you to understand also that when I 
speak of disarmament, I mean disarmament 
that is not only universal and enforceable 
but also complete. I do not mean mere con- 
trol or reduction of national armaments. I 
mean their abolition, right down to the level 
of strictly limited and lightly armed forces 
for internal order only. 

Everyone now perceives that disarma- 
ment must be proportional and universal. 
Everyone knows also that disarmament must 
be enforceable—foolproof—as nearly as may 
be. The additional requirement—that dis- 
armament must also be complete—is less 
generally understood, but should be. Not 
only is complete disarmament desirable, it is 
actually easier of achievement than any 
form of partial disarmament. For the record 
of history shows that efforts for mere re- 
duction or regulation or control will al- 
most certainly bog down in interminable dis- 
putes over quotas and the so-called needs 
of the powers. This is commonsense as well 
as the lesson of history. 

It is, therefore, to be regretted that our 
President still seems to speak in terms of 
mere control or reduction of so-called con- 
ventional weapons, thus leaving it open to 
maintain powerful national forces even 
though the effort to abolish atomic weapons 
and other means of mass destruction were 
successful. With respect, I submit that if 
our leaders are to achieve real results, they 
must come to realize that partial disarma- 
ment is impracticable and must speak and 
act for the virtually complete disarmament 
of all the nations in all arms. 

Now. if you follow me in the conclusion 
that disarmament—universal, enforceable, 
and complete—is indispensable to genuine 
peace, many will say, “Why, yes. But how 
and when can this be accomplished? Is 
this not a dream? At least is it not some- 
thing to be realized, if at dll, in an indefi- 
nitely remote future?” 

This brings me to the heart of my subject. 
I want to submit some reasons why total 
disarmament is not only feasible but not 
unlikely of accomplishment within as short 
a time as 20 years. 

The essential point lies in the rapid and 
terriffic increase in the destructiveness of 
modern weapons. This increase proceeds on 
a scale and at a rate hardly yet realized. It 
ereates a threat to all mankind of so unprece- 
dented a nature as to create unprecedented 
pressures to find a solution. The seriousness 
of that threat is so great as to vitiate, in my 
view, the current talk that we may drift 
along for 30 or 40 years in a state of tense 
armed truce. The colossal power and threat 
of the new weapons will, I believe, bring the 
situation to a head within a much shorter 
time, The world will then choose which road 
it will follow—whether toward a disarmed 
world organized under world law, or toward 
new and greater destruction. 

I do not believe that the nations will take 
the latter road. I firmly believe that they 
will cease this intense arms race (although 
perhaps only by a close shave, and just in 
time), and will universally agree to discard 
all their weapons under a regime of limited 
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world law, administered by a revised United 
Nations. 

As to timing, I believe that the general 
agreement will come to pass within 10 years 
and that the actual carrying out of complete 
disarmament—by all nations in all arms— 
will be well on its way to completion within 
20 years. I believe this not because man 
will have suddenly changed his nature, but 
only because under modern conditions the 
renunciation of war will be found expedient 
as a matter of cold self-interest and even 
self-preservation, 

The impelling cause will be the rapid, pro- 
gressive, and unprecedented mastery over the 
means of self-destruction, already mentioned. 

As to the power of the new weapons, I ven- 
ture to remind you of some recent develop- 
ments. 

We are aware of them partly through sol- 
emn warnings from high officials. For ex- 
ample, on January 7, 1953, former President 
Truman told the Congress: 

“Atomic science is in the full tide of de- 
velopment; the unfolding of the innermost 
secrets of matter is uninterrupted and ir- 
resistible. * * * From now on, man moves 
into a new era of destructive power, cap- 
able of creating explosions of a new order 
of magnitude, dwarfing the mushroom clouds 
of Hiroshima and Nagasaki.” 

On January 16, 1953 former Secretary for 
Air Finletter said: “The drive forward in 
atomic and other advanced weapons is real, 
intense and appalling.” Only 8 days ago on 
April 16 President Eisenhower spoke of the 
development of weapons of war now capable 
of inflicting instant and terrible punish- 
ment upon any aggressor.” 

Equally important are the more definite 
surmises we can make as to the quantity and 
power of the new means of destruction. For 
good or bad reasons (mostly bad, I believe) 
the military keep the people in as much ig- 
norance as possible on this subject. Yet we 
are not helpless in making estimates suffi- 
ciently accurate to serve as a guide to con- 
duct. We can do so by putting together bits 
and pieces of public information and by 
studying the comments of those who, while 
they do not know the precise facts, are well- 
equipped to estimate the probabilities. 

For example, the noted military critic, Mr. 
Hanson W. Baldwin, has recently written 
that “the era of atomic weapons by the 
thousands is now at hand or fast approach- 
ing.” e 

More concretely, the distinguished scien- 
tific correspondent of the New York Times, 
Mr. W. L. Laurence, and the Messrs. Alsop 
have ventured fairly definite estimates of our 
stock of atomic and thermo-nuclear weap- 
ons now on hand and our prospective stock 
8 years hence. Neither Mr. Laurence nor the 
Messrs. Alsop have had access to any classi- 
fied information. But they have followed 
this subject for years so that, while their 
estimates are avowedly guesses, they are 
well-informed ones. 

As to our present stock, the average of 
their estimates, which are quite close to- 
gether, is that the United States now has the 
equivalent in explosive power of not less 
than 1,250 Hiroshima bombs. Since that 
bomb was the equivalent of 20,000 tons of 
TNT, this means an explosive force equal to 
25 million tons of TNT, or, in the new par- 
lance, 25 megatons. This result has been 
accomplished in less than 8 years since the 
first A-bomb explosion in 1945. They have, 
therefore, looked ahead another 8 years 
through 1960. According to the average of 
their estimates, again close together, the 
United States will then have the equivalent 
of not less than 7,500 Hiroshima bombs, 
which means an explosive force of 150 mil- 
lion tons of TNT or 150 megatons. 

Without some means of comparison these 
vast figures mean little. But if one remem- 
bers that the total bomb tonnage dropped on 
Germany in World War II was less than 144 
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million tons of TNT (approximately 1,400,- 
000) one can get a slight idea of recent 
“progress” in destructive power. On this 
comparison, the estimated present stock of 
A and H-bombs in the United States alone 
would equal in explosive force almost 18 times 
the total bomb tonnage dropped on Ger- 
many; and the prospective stock at the end 
of 1960 would be the equivalent in explosive 
power of more than 100 times that total ton- 
nage. 

What can be said as to the killing power 
of these megatons of bombs, as distin- 
guished from their explosive power? This 
estimate is obviously more difficult due to 
uncertainties as to the effectiveness of de- 
fensive measures, the degree of diffusion of 
targets, the presence or absence of warnings 
and the like. Yet we may venture estimates 
that can give us some idea of the slaughter 
in which we would be involved once our 
military men were turned loose. 

As to the bombing destruction in Germany 
in World War II, our official estimate is 
that with a dropped tonnage of about 1,400,- 
000, the number of civilians killed was 305,000 
with 780,000 wounded, or a total of nearly 
1,100,000, This shows a ratio of 1 killed or 
wounded to each 1½ tons. On the same 
ratio, the dropping of let us say 100 mega- 
tons (100 million tons) would produce the 
killing or wounding of nearly 80 million 
persons, of whom over 20 million would be 
killed, 

The results of the Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki A-bombs were, however, far more deadly 
per ton, Our official estimate of killed and 
missing in the two cities was 106,000 and of 
wounded 110,000, a total of 216,000. Taking 
the published figure of 20,000 tons of TNT 
as the approximate equivalent of each bomb 
(40,000 tons for the two), we have a ratio 
for the A-bombs of 1 killed, missing or 


` wounded to less than one-fifth of a ton 


of TNT explosive power, or over 6 times the 
German ratio. 

Between the German and the A-bomb 
results, it might be reasonable to take an 
average of 2 killed or wounded per ton or, 
say, 100 million dead or maimed from the 
dropping of 50 megatons of explosive power, 
representing only one-third of our prospec- 
tive stock 8 years from now. 

Very few can say how far such figures are 
wide of the mark. They are as likely to be 
too low as too high, But whatever figures 
we choose to take, I surmise that if we can- 
not find a way to avoid atomic war, we the 
American people, ought not to count on get- 
ting through with it without killing or 
maiming at least 100 million civilians, not to 
speak of the probable deaths of as many more 
from famine and hardship. It is needless to 
say that if this ever occurs we Americans 
would go down in history as the greatest 
mass killers so far recorded in the annals of 
man, 

You can cut these estimates in half if 
you like and still have a picture of potential 
destruction in war wholly unprecedented in 
human history. One thing at least seems 
certain, namely, that, as Mr. Hanson Bald- 
win has put it, “the atomic arms race is 
the greatest threat mankind has ever faced.” 

What are the inferences from these facts 
and estimates in respect of the practical 
prospects for disarmament and genuine 
peace? 

One inference is, in my judgment, that 
this condition has stepped up the pace of 
history which marches at a sharper tempo 
than perhaps ever before. As already sug- 
gested, it means that we will probably come 
to the parting of the ways between disarma- 
ment under world law, on the one hand, 
and unprecedented destruction on the other, 
in a matter of years instead of centuries, 
or even decades, 

Another inference is that when the power 
of these weapons becomes more generally 
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known, new and powerful motives for dis- 
armament and a world of law will come into 
action. 

What will be the nature of the paramount 
motives? In spite of the vast destruction 
of life and property that modern war would 
involve, I doubt whether mere fear will be 
a dominating motive. At least with us 
Americans, still somewhat protected by the 
oceans and possessed of the main power 
for mass killing, I suggest that an entirely 
different sort of sentiment will be superior. 
I mean a decent reluctance to take life and 
cause suffering on a great scale. 

I am aware that we have gone quite a 
way toward callousness in war. When we 
even contemplate the possibility of the 
A-bombing of cities it is a far cry from the 
time only 40 years ago when the sinking 
of merchant ships without warning and the 
bombing of civilians were thought beyond 
the pale. But the new weapons make a 
difference in degree great enough to be vir- 
tually a difference in kind. I venture, there- 
fore, that there remains enough latent re- 
luctance to kill and maim women, children, 
and old men by thousands at a time to make 
the American people shrink from so vast a 
holocaust. If I am right a powerful weight 
will have been thrown into the scales for 
genuine peace. 

In expressing my view of qualified opti- 
mism, I would not have you think that I 
minimize the obstacles. These include blind 
fear of change, excessive nationalism, and 
fear of impairment of sovereignty. They 
include undue influence of the military in 
our own and other countries, stunted imagi- 
nation and limited vision. Add to these 
things the mutual fears engendered by the 
arms race and the not yet ended barrage of 
accusation and insult between East and 
West—and you have indeed a formidable 
array of ‘barriers. ` 

I am aware, too, of the measure of truth 
in the cynical saying that “It is folly to ex- 
pect men to do all that they can be reason- 
ably expected to do.” There is no positive 
assurance that man will not cripple or even 
destroy himself merely because it is plain 
that he will do this very thing unless he 
radically changes his ways. 

And yet, in spite of all, I judge the weight 
of the factors making for disarmament and 
an organized world somewhat superior, espe- 
cially the impulse of self-preservation and 
that of normal compassion for one’s fellow 
man. 

I believe this, however, on one important 
condition, namely, that more and closer 
thought is soon applied to the concrete 
problems of world organization. Benjamin 
Franklin observed that “The best public 
measures are seldom adopted from previous 
wisdom but fore’d by the occasion.” Clearly, 
however, he did not mean that the pressure 
of circumstances will automatically supply 
a solution. For he expressed a companion 
principle of equal rank, that people must be 
shown how to change their ways. 

I invoke his dictum in a letter to Lord 
Kames in 1760: “Many people lead bad lives 
that would gladly lead good ones, but do not 
know how to make the change. * * * To 
expect people to be good, to be just, to be 
temperate, etc., without showing them how 
they should become so seems like the inef- 
fectual charity mentioned by the apostle 
which consists in saying to the hungry, the 
cold, and the naked, ‘Be ye fed, be ye 
warmed, be ye clothed’ without showing 
them how they should get food, fire, or 
clothing.” 

How applicable to disarmament and the 
cessation of war. Nearly all the individual 
persons in all the nations want to quit kill- 
ing each other. As the President has just 
said: “All humanity shares the common 
hunger for peace and fellowship and jus- 
tice.” Yet, as between whole peoples, the 
way has never yet been found to discard 
armaments and live in peace as we have 


learned to do in our towns, states, provinces 
and nations. But now the peoples must 
really learn how to do so under penalties 
never before contemplated. This is why I 
stress the necessity for more intensive study 
of the techniques requisite for disarmament, 
together with a general public discussion as 
to what specifically needs to be done by way 
of United Nations Charter revision. 

In short, a creative minority must learn 
the subject and propose the necessary spe- 
cific measures; and the majority must 
understand what is required sufficiently at 
least to acquiesce and approve. 

In this way, we would have the combina- 
tion which I believe Franklin would have 
envisaged as essential to a great new step: 
Firstly, a set of circumstances or “occa- 
sions” by which the reforms are “forc’d’’; 
and secondly a public which knows through 
creative study and by instruction and dis- 
cussion why the specific measures are needed 
to achieve the purpose. 

There is certainly no difficulty about the 
pressure of urgent circumstances. They are 
right here today. And on the other point, 
I suggest that a better time is about to come 
in this country. With all our successes, we 


cannot fairly claim that the present period 


is one of bold political thinking in any way 
comparable, for example, to our Revolution- 
ary period. Although there was never so 
great a need for pioneering political thought, 
I venture that there are not now among our 
160 million people as many imaginative po- 
litical thinkers as among the 4 million Amer- 
icans of 1787. 

It is not that we lack talent in general, 
but that too much talent of the first order 
has been drawn into pursuits far distant from 
creative politics in the world field. Now, 
however, I see a change coming in accord- 
ance with what seems to be the age-old law 


that under sufficient pressure men will be 


found to meet the need. 

Two things are imperatively needed: First- 
ly, the formulation of detailed and concrete 
plans for universal, enforcible, and com- 
plete disarmament and for the world insti- 
tutions necessary to make disarmament ef- 
fective; and secondly, a great campaign of 
public education throughout the world 
whereby millions may be brought to under- 
stand and choose between the various pro- 
posals. 

To accomplish these things, our churches, 
our educational institutions, our women’s 
clubs, our farm and labor organizations, our 
philanthropic foundations, and other great 
agencies of public education must come to 
life in this great field of effort. With a few 
exceptions, they have a long way to go, for 
they have hardly made a start in the reali- 
zation of their opportunity and obligation. 
But here also I see hopeful signs. 

One further thought: Let us not delude 
ourselves in the belief that we can look for 
salvation to our political leaders. 

It is ancient truth that new dangers re- 
quire radically new measures. Six hundred 
years ago Chaucer wrote: “New times demand 
new customs here below.” Jefferson wrote 
that “institutions must advance to keep pace 
with the times”; and Abraham Lincoln said: 
“As our case is new, so we must think anew 
and act anew. We must disenthrall our- 
selves.” 

More than ever these maxims apply now. 
Yet there are inherent reasons why our pub- 
lic Officials cannot reasonably be expected to 
initiate the novel and comprehensive meas- 
ures that the situation requires. They are 
too much preoccupied with day-to-day prob- 
lems, too inhibited by tradition, too appre- 
hensive of being ahead of current opinion to 
be capable of the great steps forward in 
world organization that the atomic age re- 
quires. 


It is conceivable that some statesman will 


emerge with both the capacity and the will- 
ingness to define and advocate the minimum 
world institutions that will alone suffice to 
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make disarmament and genuine peace a 
reality. But this is unlikely. We will do 
better to assume the normal state of affairs 
and to realize that our salvation must come 
from the creative thinking and persistence 
of private citizens not subject to the handi- 
caps and inhibitions of the official person. 

On the other hand, let us remember that 
while the officials will almost certainly be 
incapable of initiating the new and drastic 
steps that the new world situation de- 
mands, they will readily adopt them if 
and when there is a sufficiently strong pub- 
lic opinion in their support. It follows 
that a great educational campaign is of 
crucial importance so that the public will 
the better and sooner understand what is 
required, including complete disarmament 
and drastic revision of the United Nations 
Charter, 

In closing, permit me to summarize what 
I have tried to say. 

Effective disarmament—universal, enforce- 
able, and complete—is the key to genuine 
peace. Important political settlements can 
probably come only as a result of disarma- 
ment, rather than as preliminary condi- 
tions to disarmament. Hence a great effort 
for disarmament should have priority. 

On the one hand, the world is engaged 
in an unprecedented arms race, and faces an 
unparalleled threat. But that very fact 
makes us realize how great a slaughter we, 
the American people, would be led to per- 
petrate unless we find the way to an ordered 
world. This realization will bring to bear, 
I believe, enough decency and compassion 
to stimulate a more intense search for new 
means to avert the disaster. Beyond that 
there is a promise of a new era of creative 
political thinking “fore’d,” in Franklin's 
words, “by the occasion”; and in this promise 
there lies great hope. 

We need also a great campaign of public 
discussion and education as to the specific 
world institutions requisite for disarmament 
and the rule of law in world affairs. We 
cannot rely on public men to initiate what 
is required; our salvation lies with ourselves. 
But here again is hope. For although there 
is much inertia and fatalism, it is also true 
that many capable men and women through- 
out the world are actively working for world 
order. Their number and influence will in- 
crease as the weapons become still more 
deadly. 8 

On the whol T would leave with you a 
conviction of what I call a prudent hopeful- 
ness. To achieve world order under law, we 
must indeed. have more creative political 
thought, more intelligence and more pure 
political skill, in the highest sense. But 
these alone will not suffice. We shall need 
also a modicum of faith that we are not help- 
less to surmount our problem. Above all, 
we shall need patience and endurance to keep 
going in face of all obstacles. 

It is not through any one of these, but by 
a combination of them all that the goal can 
be achieved. It will be achieved, I say again, 
not primarily by Presidents or Prime Minis- 
ters or Foreign Offices but by such people as 
meet here tonight in this renowned society. 


Excess Profits: Bad, Necessary? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


F OF OHIO 
~ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 18, 1953 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the ex- 
cess-profits tax has a long and dishonor- 
able history. We had one as far back as 
World War I; we have had a second in 
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World War II; and in 1950 excess-profits 
tax No. 3 came along. To date, nobody 
seems to have had anything good to say 
about excess-profits tax except that it 
is easy to collect and turns in a good deal 
of quick revenue. 

Every one of the three Secretaries of 
the Treasury called on to administer this 
tax has called it bad names. Carter 
Glass, back in 1919, said that it discour- 
aged new ventures and acts as a penalty 
on “brains, energy, and enterprise.” In 
World War II, Treasurer Vinson listed 
EPT as a “particularly important obsta- 
cle to business expansion” and suggested 
its repeal. Last on the list is former 
Treasury Secretary Snyder, who wrote 
that “it is almost impossible to make the 
excess-profits tax equitable.” 

About the only thing the sponsors of 
this tax program ever succeeded in doing 
was the setting up of its name. They 
sure gave it a good name to make it 
stick. Everybody likes to take a crack 
at somebody who is making “excess 
profits.” But in our system, there just 
cannot be such thing. We believe that 
good products should yield good profits. 
Who is going to decide at what point the 
profit system becomes excessive? 

We may have to keep EPT because 
even $2 billion in revenue is important 
in our current program; but nobody is 
going to make us think it is good. 


Distinguished Oregon Citizen and Ex- 
Governor of the State Attains His 80th 
Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1953 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, one of 
our outstanding citizens in the State of 
Oregon recently. celebrated his 80th 
birthday. I refer to Oswald West, ex- 
Governor of Oregon, and for many years 
one of our most outstanding public citi- 
zens who has contributed much to the 
growth and development of the Pacific 
Northwest. 

I include, as part of these remarks, 
some observations made by an Oregon 
publication with reference to ex-Gov- 
ernor West's 80th birthday: 

GOVERNOR WEST REACHES 80 

Os West, stormy petrel of Oregon politics 
for half a century, reached his 80th birthday 
on Wednesday, May 20. To Oregonians fa- 
miliar with the caustic wit and biting sar- 
casm of this still powerful political figure it 
is difficult to believe that Os is an octoge- 
narian. It is impossible to associate with 
him the mellowness or the enfeeblement of 
encroaching age. The daily papers of Port- 
land attest almost weekly to the undimmed 
brilliance of his pen and the still penetrating 
quality of his analysis and criticism. 

Os West has made an indelible impression 
on the history of his State and of the Nation. 
The youngest man ever to hold the Gov- 
ernor’s chair in Oregon he was responsible 
for many of the social and political reforms 
which have come to be known as the “Ore- 


gon system.” Through the years he has 
— a fearless partisan, a scathing adversary. 
Many the politician who has retreated lick- 
ing his wounds after an encounter with the 
redoubtable Os. 

Os is a man of many parts—his devotion 
to horseflesh and the dogs are well known; 
he is one of the State's most eminent his- 
torians and his contributions to the Oregon 
Historical Quarterly are a delight equally 
to the student and to the lover of literature. 
His talent as a raconteur of tales of the old 
days is unmatched. 

A belated happy birthday, Os. May there 
be many more. 


Some Problems in Social Security, by 
Hon. Carl T. Curtis, of Nebraska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1953 


Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I wish to include an address delivered 
by me on May 31 to the annual conven- 
tion of the National Conference of 
Social Work at Cleveland, Ohio. It is 
as follows: 


I consider it an honor and a real pleasure 
to appear on this program at this the annual 
meeting of the National Conference of 
Social Work. This group, reaching out into 
many avenues of our national life, is an 
important factor in the thinking of the 
Nation. 

I am happy to be here in this great city 
of Cleveland—home of one of the outstand- 
ing members of the President's Cabinet, 
the Honorable George M. Humphrey, the 
Secretary of the Treasury. The Members of 
Congress from this area are able and dis- 
tinguished and are rendering a fine _ public 


service. 


The invitation to speak at this conference 
was extended to me because I happen to be 
chairman of a subcommittee which is under- 
taking a basic study of our social-security 
program. I speak however for myself only. 
Naturally, there are some who may ask: Why 
should we look into social security? Why 
do we need another study? We need a 
searching inquiry into our social-security 
program for the same reason that we need 
to examine the highway maps. We have to 
find out where we are, where we are headed, 
and where we should go. 

We need to take a fresh look at social 
security—the aims, the objectives, and the 
operation of the present system—for the 
same reason that manufacturers of auto- 
mobiles subject their newest models to se- 
vere road tests to find out where additional 
improvements can be made. 

Perhaps it might be well for us to have 
a brief definition of our social-security pro- 
gram. The present law consists of several 
titles. These titles deal with old-age assist- 
ance, old-age and survivors insurance, un- 
employment compensation, aid to dependent 
children, maternal and child welfare, aid 
to the blind, and aid to the permanent and 
totally disabled. 

I am going to confine my remarks to the 
problems of the older citizen. This means 
a discussion of old-age assistance and old- 
age and survivors insurance. 

Under our old-age-assistance program the 
Federal Government makes a grant to the 
States for assistance to the aged. The 
States or their subdivisions raise a part of 
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the money and payments are made to old 
people on the basis of need. Of the amount 
that a destitute, aged person receives, the 
Federal Government pays four-fifths of the 
first $25 and one-half of the next $30. The 
balance must be raised within the State. 
It is generally referred to as relief. Approxi- 
mately 2.6 million persons are on the old- 
age-assistance rolls. 

Old-age and survivors insurance is a differ- 
ent program entirely. A tax of 1½ percent 
is levied on wages up to $3,600 per annum 
received by covered employees and a tax in 
the same amount is levied on the employer, 
Self-employed in certain lines pay a 244-per- 
cent tax on net income up to $3,600. The 
worker is assigned a social-security number 
and his wage or income records are main- 
tained by the Federal Government. Bene- 
fits are paid at age 65 to those who have 
the required number of quarters of cover- 
age in an amount based on past average 
earned income provided the recipient does 
not earn more than $75 per month in cov- 
ered employment. Approximately 4 million 
aged persons are now receiving OASI bene- 
fits. 

This OASI program is far reaching. As 
presently administered it is projected far 
into the future. Social-security actuaries 
talk about the benefits, the cost, and the 
coverage of the program in the year 2000. 
This means that we are now enacting leg- 
islation binding the citizens in the year 2000 
as to how they shall meet their social obli- 
gations, how much they shall pay out in 
benefits, and how much taxes they shall 
pay. What would be our reaction if a simi- 
lar undertaking had been started by the 
Congress of the United States shortly after 
the turn of the century? When we bear in 
mind the present burden of government 
costs, including defense expenditures, how 
would we react today if we were forced to 
honor today’s social obligations as deter- 
mined by the Congress of 50 years ago? 
The America of A. D. 2000 may be faced with 
this problem, 

We were promised that old-age assistance 
was temporary; that old-age and survivors 
insurance would make it unnecessary. In- 
stead, old-age assistance has grown. Old- 
age assistance has become one of the major 
budgetary problems of the States. Its ad- 
ministration has become one of the major 
functions of Government. We have two 
competing and altogether different old-age 


In our basic consideration of OASI, can 
we ignore our present generation of old peo- 
ple? Has Congress acted wisely and equi- 
tably by taxing our economy for the retire- 
ment of present workers and by failing to 
extend comparable treatment to those al- 
ready retired? X 

Is our OASI program something for our 
youth or our present aged? If it is some- 
thing to be built up for our youth when they 
are old, are we managing it with honesty, 
fidelity, and soundness? Will a continuation 
of the status quo be unfair to our young 
producers and taxpayers? Can the costs of 
OASI be borne by them, together with all 
other costs of Government? 

What is the impact of the present social- 
security program, including old-age assist- 
ance, upon Government? Upon our eco- 
nomic system? Upon individuals? What is 
the impact of this system upon our public 
and private morals? What should be the 
role of the Federal Government in these mat- 
ters? What should be the role of the States 
in these matters? What should be the role 
of industry? What should be the responsi- 
bility of the individual? 

It is contended by some that all the prob- 
lems in social security would be solved merely 
by extending OASI coverage to all occupa- 
tions. In the first place, there are legal in- 
volvements in extending OASI to all of these 
categories, but waiving the involvements and 
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the political resistance to universal coverage, 
the mere extension of OASI taxes to all peo- 
ple would still leave many problems in the 
field of social security unanswered. These 
problems include retirement tests, amount of 
benefits, costs, taxes, inequities, inadequacies, 
and fiscal soundness. It still leaves all the 
questions about the reserve fund. Should 
there be one? If so, how big? Since its 
function was intended to assure payment of 
benefits, how can it be protected against 
raiding for all kinds of other proposals? 

But the major problem that would still be 
with us if OASI were made universal is what 
about our present aged? In round figures, 
there are about 13.4 million people over 65 in 
the country. About 4 millions of them are 
receiving OASI benefits. Another 2 millions 
are eligible, but are still working. There are 
thus millions of our present aged who either 
get no old-age benefit or they are receiving 
old-age assistance on a needs-test basis. If 
we made the coverage universal there would 
still be 6.4 million of our people who are over 
65 who could not be recipients of an OASI 
benefit. 

This conference is considering social prob- 
lems. Are we interested in the welfare of all 
our aged citizens or only a select portion of 
them? 

All the OASI legislation enacted to date 
plus universal coverage would still mean 
nothing to 6.4 million of the 13.4 million 
aged in the country. Would this meet the 
social problem? 

Social security presents one of the greatest 
challenges to the minds of thoughtful Amer- 
icans. To defend the status quo of the 
concepts and policies embodied in our pres- 
ent social-security law and refuse to take 
a new look is reaction to the nth degree. 
We must examine and evaluate the present 
situation and chart the best course possible 
for the future, 

Let us ask ourselves the question: What 
is the purpose of social security so far as the 
aged are concerned? What is your idea of 
the purpose of social security? Why do you 
favor a social security system? Who should 
be taken care of first in such a system? 

When social security was evolved back 
in 1935 there were certain stated objectives 
as the leading citizens of that day discussed 
the problem of old age. They talked about 
@ program that would provide benefits for 
the citizen who upon reaching an age where 
he could no longer provide for himself would 
have some help that would not destroy his 
dignity or his self-respect. 

In selling the idea of the necessity of so- 
cial security, the people are constantly re- 
minded of the plight of the aged individual 
dependent upon others for his support. In 
1935, one expert described the outlook in 
these words: “Not only will most of the per- 
sons in the aged group itself who are now 
unemployed never again be able to obtain 
employment, but it is likely there will be a 
large amount of permanent unemployment 
among the middle aged. This was beginning 
to be a serious problem before the depression, 
but it will be far more acute in the future 
than it has been in the past.” 

Many of you here may have participated in 
the early discussions on social security. You 
may have expressed yourself on what was 
the purpose of the program. You may have 
heard others present their views in 1935 on 
why there should be a national program for 
the aged. 

I think that it is proper that now—in 
1953—we again ask the question: What was 
the purpose of social security insofar as our 
aged were concerned? What has become the 
popore of social security? First, it might 

well that we consider who pays for the 
OASI benefits. If the recipient has paid for 
his own benefit the purpose might be differ- 
ent than if his benefit is paid for by others. 
What are the facts? 


The maximum benefit that can be drawn 
by an individual who retires today if he has 
a spouse who is also of retirement age has 
a total expected value for the two of $18,700. 
By total expected value we mean the monthly 
benefit multiplied by the number of months 
of the average life expectancy of such a per- 
son. The most that this individual could 
have paid for this benefit is $510. It is pos- 
sible that he could receive this benefit by the 
payment of a mere $100. It is true that the 
employer paid a like amount of taxes but 
the employer's taxes were not specifically 
earmarked for the individual. 

The average benefit paid to an individual 
who retires today, if he has a spouse of re- 
tirement age, has a total expected value for 
the two of $13,700. The most that he could 
have paid for this is $225 and he could have 
obtained it for a mere $50. 

Why is it that the man or the woman who 
because of lack of education or opportunity 
or because of physical handicaps or other 
shortcomings is unable to earn but a pittance 
through his best years receives the smallest 
amount of benefit in his old age? Is it be- 
cause it is social? It isn’t because it is 
bought-and-paid-for insurance—but that’s 
another matter. We ask the question: Is it 
the purpose of social security to deny a bene- 
fit to a person who cannot provide at all for 
his old age? Likewise: Should social secu- 
rity pay the smallest benefit to those classes 
of individuals with the least opportunity 
and ability to provide for their own old age? 

What is your idea of the purpose of social 
security anyway? Should the purpose of so- 
cial security be to give the largest benefit to 
those citizens who are best able to provide 
for their own old age? 

Who are now eligible to receive the maxi- 
mum benefits under our social security law? 
They are those people with dollar incomes in 
their productive years substantially greater 
than the income of others aroundthem. In- 
cluded are the corporation executive, the 
successful business proprietors, the higher 
paid employees—and even a large number 
of wage earners—who might be described as 
being in the middle and upper income 
brackets. 

Is it carrying out your idea of the true ob- 
jective of social security for your Govern- 
ment to provide, for an OASI tax of only 
$81, annuities valued at more than $15,000 
each to some of the Nation's most prosper- 
ous citizens? 

Experience has repeatedly demonstrated 
that American workers have advanced to 
progressively higher levels of real income and 
standards of living—and there is good rea- 
son for believing that, through further scien- 
tific discoveries, inventions, ingenuity, and 
steadily improving labor-management co- 
operation, such advances will continue in the 
future. In view of this experience and of 
these prospects, will not the vast majority 
of American workers increasingly be able 
through their individual efforts to make sup- 
plementary provision for their old age? Of 
course, there will always be some with meager 
earning capacity. But if our free and stead- 
ily improving educational facilities, our 
dynamic private enterprise system and free- 
dom of opportunity truly offer superior ad- 
vantages, should not the ‘proportion who 
need relatively better social security treat- 
ment steadily diminish? 

All of you are attending this convention 
because of your interest in people. Per- 
haps every individual within the sound of 
my voice is interested in some old person 
who is faced with the grim problem of how 
to secure some food, shelter, and perhaps 
some hand-me-down clothes. You people 
know too well how such a destitute, aged per- 
son must proceed. You are aware of the in- 
spections and questioning that that aged 
person must submit to. You people are 
aware of the effect upon family life and upon 
the parent and child relationship that is 


this pamphlet. 
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made necessary by the administration of 
old-age assistance. 

When you are concerned about the prob- 
lem of some person who must in his old age 
“go on relief,” are you cheered up by the 
fact that many other people far more for- 
tunate than your friends are securing such 
bargains from old age and survivor’s in- 
surance? 

A lawyer in a midwestern city told me the 
experience of his client. She was a 69-year- 
old widow. She served as administratrix of 
her husband’s estate. The estate amounted 
to a million dollars. Of course, hey services 
as administratrix constituted self-employ- 
ment extending through 2 years. By paying 
herself an administratrix fee, she received 
self-employment income. Upon the payment 
of $121.50 tax, the lady became eligible for 
the maximum social-security benefits—a 
paid-up annuity for her life—whether she 
lives to be 75, 80, or 90. 

In your experience in social work did you 
ever encounter a case where the aged man 
was one-quarter short of qualifying for So- 
cial Security or did you handle the case of 
the widow with several small children whose 
husband died just short of being “cur- 
rently insured“? Is it an accurate answer 
to these problems to say, well, the people 
who receive the generous benefits have paid 
for them? 

It is not surprising to have so many all over 
the country refer to OASI benefits as in- 
surance bought and paid for I hold in my 
hand a little pamphlet published by the Fed- 
eral Security Agency of Washington, D. C., 
in January 1947. It describes old age in- 
surance. It says, “checks will come as a mat- 
ter of right. He and his employer have paid 
for them.“ Now let us question that situa- 
tion. In promoting its program, why has 
this Federal Agency said that checks would 
come as a matter of right? Does the per- 
son who is paying old age survivor's in- 
surance taxes acquire a right that is legally 
enforceable against the Government? Does 
the law so provide? If not, why did the 
agency say that? And if there are no con- 
tractual rights, where is the protection for 
one who will not reach retirement age for 10, 
20, or 30 years? 

Now let us look at the other statement in 
It says that this recipient 
paid for his protection. Well, I suppose if 
we pay $10 for a house it could be said that 
we paid for the house. But wouldn't we be 
handling the truth a little less carelessly if 
we said we had made a partial or token pay- 
ment? If the recipient and his employer 
have not paid for his benefit, who does pay 
for it? How does this fit in with your idea 
of the true purpose of social security? 

You may come to the conclusion the con- 
sumers of the country indirectly pay for these 
benefits or that they are paid by the young 
workers of the country. 

In your thinking of what should be the 
p of social security, how do you 
rationalize the system that treats some so 
generously and treats other old people with 
such austerity? 

Should an individual be led to believe 
that he is paying the cost of his own old-age 
imsurance program if in reality he is not 
now or will not within the next 10 years pay 
any substantial part of the cost of his bene- 
fits? Should the individual citizen, whether 
he be 65, 55, or 25 be told that his expected 
OASI benefit is something that he had 
bought and paid for? What are the facts? 

Are there individuals now past 65 not re- 
ceiving benefits who have paid more in total 
dollars than some who are receiving OASI 
benefits? 

What has been the relative impact of OASI 
and old-age assistance on one State as com- 
pared with another State? On what basis 
are millions of older citizens denied OASI 
benefits? How much will this situation 
change in the next 5 or 10 years? 
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Should an individual be penalized for not 
quitting work when he reaches retirement 
age if such enforced idleness causes mental 
and physical deterioration for him? Do old 
people like to feel that they are useful, that 
they are needed? 

At the present time several thousand peo- 
ple who reside outside of the United States 
are receiving old-age-insurance checks for 
which they have made but a token payment. 
Was it the purpose of the social-security law 
to meet the social needs in the United States 
or was it the purpose of our system for the 
Government merely to engage in an insur- 
ance arrangement on either a completely 
contributory system or on a more generous 
basis? 

Our present social-security system is a tan- 
gle of legalistic snarls and contradictions. 
The insurance benefits for an orphan in some 
instances can be conditioned on whether or 
not that orphan was born in wedlock. Who 
is it that has anything to say as to how he 
was born? Is this a good social principle to 
follow? 

Do you think that the best form of social 
security is one where the benefits for the 
aged person are based upon where he has 
worked? The aged minister of the gospel 
finds that he has worked for the wrong em- 
ployer. The aged man who was an employee 
of some municipality probably finds that by 
reason of his chosen work, social security is 
not for him. Farmers, too, are outside the 
program. Now, I am fully aware that the 
coverage of these groups under OASI as con- 
stituted has been and is a difficult problem. 
The question I wish to ask is: Is this the 
best possible social-security system that we 
can devise? Is it neecssary to tie the eligi- 
bility for benefits to the question as to where 
or for whom the individual has worked? Is 
there a better way? 

At the present time we have the queer sit- 
uation where people who perform valuable 
services but who receive no dollar income are 

“denied social security and the individual 
whose income comes from gambling or from 
vice may qualify for a generous old-age-in- 
surance check. Isn't there something wrong 
with the basis of tying OASI coverage and 
eligibility or income from certain sources? 

It is neither essential nor desirable that we 
reach full agreement on each question to be 
asked. But as good Americans we cannot 
afford to follow the course of the reaction- 
ary—of blindly defending the status quo 
with respect to the prevailing principles and 
operations of our present social-security sys- 
tem. I do hope that you bear the mark of 
the true liberal and are willing to take a 
new look at this whole picture. 

I do not pretend to know the answers to 
all of the perplexing problems concerning 
social security. The Subcommittee on So- 
cial Security of the Committee on Ways and 
Means has been authorized by the House of 
Representatives to conduct a thorough and 
complete study of the program. We will 
strive to complete that study this year. We 
want to put our report in the hands of the 
full Committee on Ways and Means so that 
they can undertake some social-security leg- 
islation early next year. The subcommit- 
tee’s job will be primarily to ascertain the 
facts. We want to know what kind of social- 
security program we have now, what is wrong 
with it, if anything, and what should be 
done about it? We will endeavor to pro- 
ceed not only thoroughly but in an inde- 
pendent and unbiased manner. The job of 
drawing conclusions based upon the facts 
and the writing of those conclusions into 
law will be the responsibility of the full 
Committee on Ways and Means when they 
hold the legislative hearings. 

The primary purpose of our studies will 
be to improve our social-security system. 
We want to serve the older citizens of our 
country in a manner that is sound, just, and 
fair to them and to the entire economy of 
the United States, 


Whatever should be the course of social 
security in the future, we should be guided 
by two fundamental principles: (1) That an 
aged person should not be regarded as cast- 
off and useless; that we should encourage 
him in his desire to do and to serve and to 
feel that he is wanted and needed in our 
society. Certainly, neither social workers nor 
politicians should develop a totalitarian 
mind that believes they or the Government 
has a right or the omniscience to direct the 
lives of our aged. 

The second important principle that we 
must adhere to is that our program must 
have fiscal soundness. It must not be a 
detriment to our private enterprise economy. 
An irresponsible government can promise 
large benefits extending far into the future. 
This can be a major factor contributing to 
national insolvency. Our system of govern- 
ment and our economic system are the great- 
est on earth. They have provided more 
good things to more people over a longer 
period of time than any other system in the 
history of mankind. We cannot contribute 
to the solution of any social problem by de- 
stroying in any degree the economic system 
that has made our country the greatest in 
all the world. The program for our aged 
citizens that will serve them best now and 
best in the long run is the one that will not 
cripple the economy of the country and the 
one that will not cause this land to cease 
to be the land of opportunity for our youth, 


Endorsement of Memorial Day Address 
Delivered by Hon. Alexander Wiley, of 
Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 4, 1953 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on Tues- 
day I placed in the Recorp, beginning on 
page A3130, the text of the address which 
I delivered in Arlington National Ceme- 
tery on Memorial Day, reaffirming my 
faith in the United Nations, and the faith 
of the American people in that great in- 
stitution. 

Since delivering that address, I have 
received many comments from all parts 
of the Nation. It is a fact that these 
comments are far from unanimous, of 
course, because we all know that there 
are strong differences among our people 
on this issue. Nevertheless, we welcome 
the clear discussion of such issues. 

One particular group of messages 
which I received following the address 
came from chapters of the League of 
Women Voters throughout the Nation. 
These messages were most gracious, and 
I am deeply appreciative. These think- 
ing women symbolize vast numbers of 
other women throughout the land who 
believe in collective security and who 
recognize that allied unity is our greatest 
hope to keep our womenfolks’ sons and 
brothers—fathers and cousins from en- 
gaging in a third world war. 

At the present time I send to the desk 
a representative sampling of the League 
of Women Voters messages, and I ask 
unanimous consent that they be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

I do not offer these messages now be- 
cause they happen to endorse me person- 
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ally. Rather, they endorse certain fun- 
damental ideas, regardless of who hap- 
pens to have expressed them. 

I have always contended that debate 
on foreign policy should not be construed 
as a debate on this personality or that, 
but rather a debate on issues, and it is 
on that high plane that the discussion 
should continue. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Eau CLAIRE, W18., June 3, 1953. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building: 

God bless you for your courageous support 
of the United Nations. With this kind of 
leadership we cannot fail in our efforts for 
world peace. 

Mrs. JULES LEDERER. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, June 3, 1953. 
Hon, ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building: 

The League of Women Voters of Shaker 
Heights, Ohio, congratulates you on your 
support of full American participation in 
the United Nations, The league believes 
that peace can best be achieved through 
international cooperation within the frame- 
work of this world organization. We com- 
mend you for taking the leadership in en- 
listing American support for our U. N. role. 

Mrs, CREDE C. CALHOUN. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., June 3, 1953. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building: 
Congratulations on your forthright sup- 
port of the United Nations and your recog- 
nition of its importance as a basis of our 


foreign policy. 
Mrs. AARON FISCHER, 
President, League of Women 
Voters of Missouri. 


Batavia, ILL., June 3, 1953. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C.: 
We commend you for your stand on not 
going it alone. We need our allies. 
Mrs. Epowarp W. WYNN, 
Chairman, International Relations, 
Batavia League of Women Voters, 


CULVER Crry, CALIF., June 3, 1953. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Our members solidly behind you in your 
support of the United Nations. Feel strongly 
that the United States must work coopera- 
tively with other free nations to preserve 
world peace, 

Mrs. Davip MENKIN, 
President, League of Women Voters 
of Los Angeles. 
Oconomowoc, WIS., June 3, 1953. 
Senator WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Congratulations on your firm support of 

the United Nations. 
Mrs. C. J. DEBBINK, 
President, League of Women Voters, 
of Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Sr. PETERSBURG, FLA., June 3, 1953. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The League of Women Voters of Florida 
wishes to applaud your stand in support of 
the United Nations. 


Mrs. JoHN RANDOLPH, 
President, League of Women Voters 
of Florida, 
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CLEARWATER, FLA., June 3, 1953. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D. C.: 

As a League of Women Voter and person- 
ally, I congratulate you on your statements 
in support of the United Nations. The 
more positive action our country takes now 
in upholding this world organization, the 
less we'll have to take in future defense of 
world peace. May God bless you. 

ELIZABETH I. HARTLEY. 
SEATTLE, WASH., June 3, 1953. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 

Chairman oj Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The position which you took in your Me- 
morial Day address relative to the United 
Nations has the approval of the State board 
of League of Womens Voters, State of Wash- 
ington. We believe that the free nations of 
the world must continue to cooperate for 
world security. 

Nora B. CUMMINS, 
Chairman, International Relations. 
PORTLAND, MAINE., June 3, 1953. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 

Senate Office Building: 

Greatly heartened by your forthright 
statements regarding United States support 
of U. N. 

Sincere thanks. 

Mrs. THEODORE B, FOBES, 
President, League of Women Voters 
of Maine. 
PHOENIX, ARIZ., June 3, 1953. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D. C.: 

The League of Women Voters of Arizona 
congratulate you on your recent statement 
supporting the United Nations and in oppo- 
sition to a rider to the State Department 
appropriations bill. 

Mrs. SPENCER H. NITCHIE, 
President. 


Port WASHINGTON, N. Y., June 3, 1953. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building: 

The League of Women Voters of New York 
State congratulate you upon your fine Me- 
morial Day reaffirmation of faith in the 
United Nations as an instrument for progress 
and for better understanding and your plea 
for unity at home and abroad in these crit- 
ical times; we stand firmly with you in de- 
votion to United Nations ideals. 

Mrs. EINAR C. ANDERSON, 
President. 
Waco, TEx., June 3, 1953, 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building: 

The League of Women Voters wishes to 
applaud your statement pledging your sup- 
port to the United Nations. In this tense 
and critical period in our foreign relations it 
seems unthinkable that there are people in 
our country willing to see the best hope that 
we have for achieving collective international 
action lose rather than gain prestige. It is 
our great hope that your leadership will 
bring greater understanding and confidence 
in the United Nations. 

Mrs. L. K. RICHARDS; 

President, League of Women Voters of 

Teras. 
PLYMOUTH, Wis., June 3, 1953. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building: 

Hearty congratulations from the League 
of Women Voters of Plymouth, Wis., for 
your support of the United Nations. 

GENTIVERA NUTT, 

President, League of Women Voters of 

Plymouth, 


HIBBING, MINN., June 3, 1953. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate: 

League of Women Voters Minnesota 
heartily commends you for statement re- 
affirming support of United Nations. 

Mrs. BASIL YOUNG, 

President, League of Women Voters of 

Minnesota. 


CĦHIcCaGo, ILL., June 3, 1953. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate: 

Strongly support your statement that it 
is essential for this country to continue to 
work with United Nations. A go-it-alone 
policy would be disastrous. 

Mrs. ROBERT J. PHILLIPS, 
President, League of Women Voters 
of Illinois. 


TRENTON, N. J., June 3, 1953. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building: 

League of Women Voters of New Jersey 
think your statement in support of United 
Nations excellent. 

Mrs. J. C. MERRILL, 

League of Women Voters of New Jersey. 


Boston, Mass., June 3, 1953. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building: 
Congratulations from a Republican on your 
support of United Nations. 
EMILY H. EVERETT. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, June 3, 1953. 
Senator WILEY, 
Senate Office Building: 

The League of Women Voters of Ohio 
wishes to commend you on your forthright 
and able leadership regarding support of 
the United Nations. The league has always 
felt that only through a strong United 
Nations can peace in the world be main- 
tained, and that there can be a strong United 
Nations only if the United States accepts 
her role as a leader. Congratulations to you 
for guiding the United States on this path. 

Mrs. A. A. TREUHAFT, 
President, League of Women Voters 
of Ohio. 


LAKE Mitts, Wis., June 3, 1953. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
League of Women Voters of Lake Mills send 
congratulations for your support of United 
Nations. 
Mrs. PALMER F. Daves, 


CHARDON, Onto, June 3, 1953. 
Senator Winey, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Congratulations on your strong stand sup- 
porting United Nations; have been greatly 
concerned over attitude of some of leading 
legislators toward United Nations. United 
States should not do anything to impair 
her role as leader in United Nations. Cutting 
our appropriations now dangerously expen- 
sive economy. 
MILDRED HENSEL, 
President, League of Women Voters 
oj Geauga County, Ohio. 


APPLETON, Wis., June 3, 1953. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building: 
Congratulations on your stand in support 
of the United Nations. 
Mrs. WALTER NETL, 
President, League of Women Voters, 
Appleton, Wis. 
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GREENSBORO; N. C., June 3, 1953. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building: 

The Greensboro League of Women Voters 
feels much satisfaction in your work in up- 
holding and strengthening the United 
Nations. 

Mary Tart, 
President. 


ATLANTA, GA., June 3, 1953. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Georgia Federation of Women's Clubs 
wants to assure you of its strong support for 
the United Nations. It will be a tragic mis- 
take if opponents kill the effectiveness of 
the United Nations as they did the League 
of Nations. We pledge ourselves to study 
and work to strengthen the United Nations. 

Mrs. CHESTER E. MARTIN, 
President. 
Mrs. CARLTON BINNS, 
International Affairs Chairman. 


MONTPELIER, VT., June 3, 1953. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building: 
We are wholeheartedly behind your stand 
for unrestricted support of United Nations. 
Mrs. RALPH C. LIMBER, 
President, League of Women Voters 
of Vermont. 


Jackson, Miss., June 3, 1953. 

Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 

Senate Office Building: 
Grateful appreciation for your strong 
statements supporting the United Nations. 
Mrs. CHATFIELD FISHER, 
President, League of Women Voters 
of Mississippi. 


LaCrosse, WIS., June 4, 1953. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building: 

My sincerest appreciation for your firm 
stand in behalf of the United Nations; ex- 
pediency of the moment must not under- 
mine principle of international cooperation, 

Mrs. ALF H. GUNDERSEN. 


Management of Supplies in Department 


of Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1953 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
new Republican administration and the 
Congress have been constantly con- 
fronted with glaring examples of en- 
trenched bureaucracy which has con- 
tinually and steadfastly attempted to 
defy the will of the American people as 
expressed at the polls this last Novem- 
ber. We have had one example after 
another of these wasteful, duplicating, 
empire-building bureaucrats who have 
dug themselves into the very founda- 
tions of our Government during the past 
20 years of the New Deal and the Pair 
Deal administrations. 

There has recently come to my atten- 
tion a case of creeping bureaucracy at its 
worst, so insidious that it may jeopardize 
our national safety by its infiltration 
into the Department of Defense with the 
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assistance of a small group presently 
existing within the framework of that 
organization, Personally, I feel this 
matter is of sufficient importance to war- 
rant the serious attention of this Con- 
gress. 

In 1949 the 8ist Congress acted upon 
advice of the Hoover Commission and 
passed Public Law 152, which created the 
General Services Administration. This 
agency was created to take over the 
functions of other executive agencies 
and bureaus then in existence and to 
eliminate a certain amount of duplica- 
tion in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment. However, during the hearings 
on this bill it was specifically brought 
out that Congress did not intend for this 
agency to interfere with the Military 
Establishment in its defense of this 
country and the free world. For that 
reason the Congress provided that the 
Secretary of Defense could exempt the 
Defense Establishment from certain of 
the actions of the General Services Ad- 
ministrator taken under the act where 
the Secretary of Defense felt such ex- 
emption to be in the best interests of the 
national defense. 

It is interesting to note that despite 
the expressed wishes and intentions of 
the Congress a letter was issued by Presi- 
dent Truman on July 1, 1949, the first 
effective day of the act, to the Secretary 
of Defense, Bureau of the Budget, and 
the Administrator of the General Serv- 
ices Administration. This letter, which 
can well compete with other famous let- 
ters written by President Truman, re- 
moved from the Secretary the right to 
exempt the Military Establishment from 
the actions of the General Services Ad- 
ministrator, Mr. Jess Larson. This 
same letter also created a committee 
consisting of Department of Defense, 
Bureau of the Budget, and General Serv- 
ices Administration representation which 
was supposed to determine and to rec- 
ommend in what areas the Department 
of Defense was to be exempt from the 
actions of the GSA Administrator under 
Public Law 152. Frankly, I fail to un- 
derstand just how the Bureau of the 
Budget or the newly created GSA were 
qualified to judge the military signifi- 
cance of various types of supplies. 

Subsequently, this committee ap- 
pointed a group to conduct a survey of 
the use of commercial type common use 
items in the Department of Defense and 
the extent to which the GSA could ef- 
fect supply support for the military in 
these areas. This survey group filed its 
final report in September of 1952, indi- 
cating that many so-called commercial 
type common use items were of strategic 
military importance, and recommended 
that each using military department be 
given the responsibility of determining 
which, if any, item could or should be 
supplied by the GSA. 

This recommendation that each using 
military agency be given the responsi- 
bility for making these determinations 
was apparently disregarded by the Mu- 
nitions Board. Instead, various groups 
were created to study further the pos- 
sibility of transferring the responsi- 
bility for supply from the Department 
of Defense to the General Services Ad- 


ministration for certain type commodi- 
ties. It would be a matter of great in- 
terest to me and I am sure of great in- 
terest to this Congress to know just what 
kind of a study was made by these 
groups, for the available record fails to 
disclose any real survey having been 
made other than an apparent determi- 
nation to transfer supply responsibility 
to the General Services Administration, 
It is not clear to me just how the Muni- 
tions Board could tell that the transfer 
to GSA would be in the interests of ef- 
ficiency, economy, or service without a 
real study being made. However, de- 
spite the absence of any study, with no 
regard for the protests of at least one 
of the services, in the face of a report 
to a committee of this Congress which 
indicated a record by GSA of delinquent 
deliveries, high prices, and poor quality, 
the transfer of supply responsibility for 
certain items was forced through by a 
small group of the Munitions Board. 
Thus by making these transfers with- 
out any effort to learn the facts or ef- 
fects, this Munitions Board group de- 
stroyed an existing and admittedly effi- 
cient procurement service in the Depart- 
ment of Defense on the barefaced and 
unsupported assumption that another 
agency could do the job. This is the 
same group which has been fostering 
the joint agency concept within the De- 
fense Department so that other Defense 
Department functions may be properly 
packaged prior to handing them over 
to the General Services Administration. 

The Department of Defense directives 
state that these transfers of supply re- 
sponsibility to the GSA have been effect- 
ed pursuant to the authority contained 
in Public Law 152, 81st Congress, How- 
ever, that law requires that the Admin- 
istrator of the GSA make a determina- 
tion that the transfer of such functions 
would be in the best interest of efficiency, 
economy, or service. To the best of my 
knowledge, the determination required 
by Public Law 1952 has consisted of noth- 
ing more than a mere agreement by the 
Administrator of the GSA that he would 
perform these supply functions for the 
military. Itis highly doubtful that Con- 
gress intended such an agreement to 
replace the type of determination called 
for in the act, particularly in the absence 
of even a purported study. 

Having thus agreed with certain ele- 
ments of the Munitions Board to trans- 
fer supply responsibilities from the De- 
partment of Defense to the GSA, repre- 
sentatives of the GSA went to the Bureau 
of the Budget and there had approved a 
set of so-called principles which will have 
the effect of giving the GSA such mili- 
tary appropriations, property, inven- 
tories, personnel, warehouses, as pri- 
marily relate to the functions being 
transferred by the Munitions Board. 
Thus, in effect the moneys that this 
Congress is called upon to appropriate 
for the Defense Department to safeguard 
the national safety are being handed out 
the back door by the Munitions Board to 
the GSA. 

It is a matter of the gravest concern 
to me that actions by these groups in 
both the GSA and the Munitions Board 
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may be imperiling the national defense. 
It has constantly been brought to the 
attention of this Congress that the sole 
justification for the existence of a mili- 
tary establishment in peacetime is to 
prepare for the defense of the country 
in time of hostilities. In this connec- 
tion, the science of logistics has long 
been regarded as one of the most impor- 
tant elements in the waging to a suc- 
cessful conclusion of any hostilities in 
which this country is engaged. In World 
War II this country had a bloody lesson 
in what is meant by “too little, too late.“ 
Yet the Munitions Board by its continu- 
ing transfer of supply functions is caus- 
ing the destruction of the present pro- 
curement organizations within the De- 
partment of Defense to the extent that 
if all-out mobilization should occur, the 
Department of Defense would not even 
have the authority, let alone the neces- 
sary organization, to procure many of 
the items needed in such an all-out mo- 
bilization program, and in order to re- 
gain the needed authority the matter 
would probably have to be taken through 
the Office of the President, thus caus- 
ing much needless delay and confusion, 

That the present Department of De- 
fense has need of improvements in its 
present methods of procurement and 
supply is unquestioned. Both this Con- 
gress and the last have seen examples of 
defects within the present organization 
but, as President Eisenhower has recog- 
nized in previous testimony given to the 
Congress—pages 1263, 1264, 1265, 1266, 
Federal Supply Management Overseas 
Survey, 82d Congress, Ist session, 24th 
day of November 1951, in Paris—the 
method of correction is not to destroy 
the procurement organizations presently 
set up. 

The utter disregard that has been 
shown to the will of the people and the 
Congress, and to the will of the Presi- 
dent. himself, is demonstrated in the 
latest action by both the GSA and the 
Munitions Board. Within 10 days after 
the President's reorganization plan call- 
ing for the abolishment of the Muni- 
tions Board had been submitted to Con- 
gress, the Munitions Board created still 
another group for the purpose of trans- 
ferring supply responsibility for paper 
to the GSA. World War II very graph- 
ically demonstrated that the 20th cen- 
tury army is dependent upon paper for 
everything from orders moving combat 
troops in battle to supply contracts for 
ammunition. 

In approving these transfers of sup- 
ply responsibility to the GSA the Mu- 
nitions Board holdovers have indicated 
such action was required by the Con- 
gress under the provisions of Public Law 
152, 81st Congress. They have thus ut- 
terly and willfully disregarded the in- 
tentions of the Congress as expressed in 
the amendment to the National Security 
Act of 1949; this act providing in part 
that single service assignment for com- 
mon use items be effected within the 
military departments. 

I therefore strongly urge that the 
President restore the power of exemp- 
tion in the Secretary of Defense by 
rescinding the letter of July 1, 1949, 
issued by the last administration. 
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Why a Balanced Budget? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 4, 1953 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, at 
the request of the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. BusH], who is absent by 
Jeave of the Senate, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp an editorial entitled “Why 
a Balanced Budget?” which was pub- 
lished in the New York Times of June 4. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Way A BALANCED BUDGET? 


It would be difficult to overestimate the 
importance of President Eisenhower's in- 
sistence that the Federal budget be brought 
into balance before existing taxes are re- 
pealed or permitted to expire. 

The old familiar formula for getting ahead 
in Congress vote for all appropriations and 
against all taxes“ -was doubtless launched 
in a mood more humorous than cynical. 
That is because up to a few years ago no 
Congressman could have hoped to retain the 
support of his constituents if he consistently 
or deliberately voted against raising enough 
revenues to cover the Government's expendi- 
tures. In those days the first thing that 
any banking group asked about a country 
that sought to borrow money was: Does it 
keep its budget in balance? Only a major- 
war emergency was considered a valid ex- 
cuse for a first-class nation to run even a 
momentary deficit. 

Thus, in the case of the United States, 
balanced budgets were the unwritten rule in 
peacetime up to the depression of the thir- 
ties. We ran deficits in connection with the 
First World War in 1917, 1918, and 1919, with 
the result that the national debt rose from 
$1,225,000,000 at the end of 1916 to $25,482,- 
000,000 at the end of 1919. But once the 
fighting was over the Government not only 
brought the budget promptly back into bal- 
ance but started cutting down the debt. By 
1930 it had been reduced to $16.1 billions. 

Under Mr. Roosevelt the country never 
once saw the Nation’s finances in the black. 
The years 1933-39 were years of consecutive 
deficits, growing out of the administration's 
efforts to combat the depression. Then fol- 
lowed 7 years of deficits resulting from re- 
armament and war. In 1947 the Government 
finally showed a nominal surplus for the 
first time in 17 years, a period which saw the 
national debt soar from a little over $16 bil- 
lions to more than a quarter of a trillion. 
By the end of fiscal 1953-54 7 more years 
will have passed, making it 24 years alto- 
gether since the Nation first slipped into the 
red in 1931. In those 7 additional years the 
budget showed surpluses only in 1948 and 
1951. So we have seen just 1 nominal 
surplus and 2 real ones over this period of 
nearly a quarter of a century. 

Small wonder that some Congressmen have 
come to believe that they can oppose with 
impunity taxes that they find irksome. And 
small wonder that many persons, most of 
whose experience is contained within this 
period—so long in years, but so short in 
terms of the Nation’s history—are moved 
to ask: Why is it of such vital importance 
that the Nation’s budget be balanced? The 
short answer is, of course, for the same rea- 
son that the budget of the individual or the 
household must be balanced. 

Actually, for a nation to live beyond its 
means is infinitely more dangerous because a 
sovereign government has the power to cre- 


ate money and can thus produce the illusion 
that everything is well with its finances. The 
crude way is simply to turn on the printing 
presses and manufacture currency. The 
modern, refined way is to borrow through the 
banks. Both in the end come down to the 
same thing, a pumping into the economic 
system of “money” with no offset in the form 
of increased production. 

Sometimes this process is carried to the 
point where the people lose confidence in 
the currency, in which case we have what 
is known as hyperinflation, But at best the 
cost is paid for by the people in terms of 
inflated prices for everything they buy or 
use. That the case of the United States 
is no exception to the rule is abundantly evi- 
dent from the almost unbroken rise in living 
costs since 1939. 

Only less vicious than the inflationary im- 
plication of Federal deficits, as such, is the 
breakdown produced in the countries sense 
of economic morality. A country that lives 
long with budget deficits is like a man with 
the opium habit. The time comes when it 
is unable to distinguish between the world 
of economic reality and its own dream world. 
And there is more than a little evidence that 
we in the United States may have already 
reached the transition point of these two 
states. 


Dodge Versus Eisenhower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1953 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the May 27, 1953, is- 
sue of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch en- 
titled “Dodge Versus Eisenhower”: 


Dopcr Versus EISENHOWER 


Representative MELVIN Price, of East St. 
Louis, throws an altogether new light on 
the defense cuts issue by reading into the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the hitherto unpub- 
lished letter of Budget Director Joseph M. 
Dodge. This new light presents a direct con- 
flict between the way in which President Ei- 
senhower said the new defense budget was 
prepared and the way in which Director 
Dodge set about preparing it. 

In his radio report to the people only last 
week the President stated very emphatically 
that the defense budget was not tailored to 
economy requirements. He said that, on the 
contrary, security needs were canvassed and 
the defense budget was the total required to 
meet those needs. 

Budget Director Dodge’s letter describes 
totally different procedure. Written to De- 
fense Secretary Charles E. Wilson, May 7, the 
Dodge letter called on the Department of 
Defense to cut $5,247,128,000 from the Tru- 
man administration’s estimate of defense 
needs. This letter also specified the amount 
which was to be taken from the Air Force 
estimate. 

Any idea that the Defense Department 
presented the controlling view is knocked 
out by Director Dodge's statement, in his 
letter to Secretary Wilson, that the Secretary 
of Defense’s estimate had been carefully re- 
viewed by the Budget Bureau in relation to 
the administration’s stated policies and 
budget objectives. Then Director Dodge 
laid it on the line: 

“The accomplishment of these budget ob- 
jectives will require that you reexamine your 
programs, their components, and the prior- 
ities related to them, and reschedule your 
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operation so that budget expenditures for 
the military functions of your agency will 
be held to a level of about $43,200,000,000 
in fiscal year 1954.” 

If this is the way the defense budget was 
prepared, what could President Eisenhower 
have been thinking of when he told the 
country a week ago that just the opposite 
procedure was followed? 

How is it that the President can say one 
thing on this urgent matter and his own 
Director of the Budget say almost the exact 
contrary? 

Representative Price puts the new con- 
flict crisply when he asks: “Who is the Secre- 
tary of Defense? Is it to be the Director 
of the Budget? Are we to plan our defense 
and the defense of future generations on 
the recommendations of accountants, adding 
machines, and comptometers rather than on 
the recommendations of men who have spent 
their entire adult careers in the study of 
military problems?” 

The defense controversy is the worst mud- 
dle of the Eisenhower administration so far. 
The country would like to believe that here 
is a field in which Dwight D. Eisenhower is 
expert. It would like to believe that the 
former general knows from experience how 
to save on security expenditures and is 
wisely going about it. 

Yet each day adds to the public’s con- 
fusion. For we know that the outgoing 
Joint Chiefs of Staff did not approve the 
new defense budget. We also know that the 
incoming Joint Chiefs were not consulted. 
Now we know that President Eisenhower 
and Budget Director Dodge are in head-on 
conflict on how the cuts were established. 

This situation invites partisan recrimina- 
tion. Yet partisanship cannot be afforded. 
Let there be criticism, but let the criticism 
be kept fair and constructive. The defense 
issue is too serious to be turned into a 
political football. 


Where We Stand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1953 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Laconia Citizen, published in La- 
conia, N. H., May 27, 1953, entitled 
“Where We Stand”: 


WHERE WE STAND 


Discussion of the St. Lawrence seaway proj- 
ect has been a part of the news columns of 
America's press for many years. Every Pres- 
ident since Woodrow Wilson has supported 
the project and every Congress since that 
time has seen fit to block the wishes of these 
Presidents. 

Few fully realize the seaway's potential as 
a source of new electric power and as a means 
for opening the heartland of this continent 
to ocean shipping. It is to provide a greater 
awareness of the significance of the seaway 
and the controversy that has accompanied 
it, that the Evening Citizen directs the at- 
tention of its editorial page today. 

President Eisenhower’s recent endorsement 
of the seaway, specifically, his endorsement 
of the bill proposed by Senator Wir, and 
the general favorable sentiment on the part 
of influential congressional leaders, foretell 
its approval by this session of Congress. 

Senator WII Ex's bill would see this country 
contribute $100 million to the cost of the 
development of the seaway channel. The 
amount to be appropriated for this de- 
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velopment does. not represent as ambitious 
an undertaking as amounts urged by 
previous administrations. It does, however, 
assure the completion of an essential part of 
the seaway and it assures that the strategic 
channel will be developed on the United 
States’ side of the river. 

The seaway is indispensable to the fullest 
development of our economy on either a 
peace or wartime basis. We are in sympathy 
with the plans for its construction and urge 
our congressional delegation to support Sen- 
ator Witey’s bill and its companion bill in 
the House. 


General Vandenberg Calls Cuts in Appro- 
priations for Air Force Peril to United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1953 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the Nation 
owes a deep debt of gratitude to Gen. 
Hoyt S. Vandenberg, retiring Chief of 
Staff of the United States Air Force, for 
his forthright statement before a sub- 
committee of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee warning the Nation 
that the proposed $5 billion cut in funds 
for the Air Force endangers national 
security. 

Congress should heed General Van- 
denberg's warning. No one is in a better 
position to know the danger involved in 
the appropriations cut than General 
Vandenberg. He has watched, guided, 
and fathered an orderly expansion of 
the Nation's air power. Quite naturally 
he is disturbed and frightened over the 
prospect of this orderly plan being cast 
aside again and thereby threatening our 
program to restore the Air Force to 
No. 1 position in the world. General 
Vandenberg and every airman knows 
that the second best air force is no good. 

General Vandenberg, Iam very pleased 
to say, in his testimony fully corrobo- 
rated the statements which I made in 
the House of Representatives last week 

. criticizing the unwise and dangerous re- 
ductions in Air Force funds. His at- 
tack on the defense planning of the new 
administration may have been blunt 
it certainly was dramatic—but it was 
fully justified. It gave the general no 
pleasure having to take issue with the 
new defense planners but evidently he 
felt compelled to speak out in the in- 
terest of national security, 

Secretary of Defense Wilson and 
others defending the Air Force cuts have 
yet to give the Congress a satisfactory 
explanation for unwarranted reductions 
in funds for air power. Their attempted 
explanations have been in the twilight 
zone between truth and untruth and in 
the light of information available to me 
and in the light of General Vanden- 
berg's statement I feel they are attempt- 
ing to fool the people. They seem to 
be attempting to justify statements that 
were prepared before the effects of the 
cuts were determined. 

I personally feel the cuts were tailored 


to economy requirements and that de- 


fense requirements took second place. 
Budget Director Dodge's letter to Sec- 
retary of Defense Wilson, which I in- 
serted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
along with my speech Tuesday, May 26, 
knocks out any idea that the Defense 
Department presented the controlling 
view on Air Force cuts. 

General Vandenberg’s remarks sup- 
port the statements I have already made 
in this House. Because the general's 
testimony is so vital to our national de- 
fense I ask my colleagues to study closely 
his comments on the drastic cuts. His 
testimony appears in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorpD of June 3 on pages 5992-5998. 


Fences—Visible and Invisible 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following excellent editorial from 
the Daily Evening Item, Lynn, Mass., 
June 2, 1953: 


The Veterans’ Administration Hospital at 
Bedford, where numerous Greater Lynn for- 
mer servicemen have been patients at one 
time or another, will observe the 25th anni- 
versary of its founding next Sunday, Mon- 
day, and Tuesday with an open house, to 
which the general public is invited. 

It is no secret that some of the patients 
at Bedford are mental patients. The horri- 
ble demands of war take not only a great 
physical toll, but a mental one as well. At 
Bedford, these mental patients are given 
the best of care, in accordance with modern, 
tested methods, and every effort is made to 
restore them to lives of normal usefulness 
and activity in their own communities, 

Anyone who attends the anniversary ex- 
ercises at Bedford next week will probably 
note that there are no fences around the 
part of the hospital given over to mental 
patients. Prior to a quarter of a century 
ago, fences around mental hospitals were 
the rule, rather than the exception. Some 
institutions were completely surrounded by 
fences. In others, where there was a desire 
to economize, small exercise yards were built 
immediately adjacent to the individual hos- 
pital buildings and fences were built around 
them, They were commonly referred to as 
„pull pens,” and there were few more de- 
pressing sights than to see a hundred or 
more mental patients milling around in 
small, fenced-in areas such as these. 

Dr. Jay L. Hoffman, director of the Bed- 
ford Hospital, had something to say about 
this in a recent informal talk to volunteer 
workers visiting the hospital. His remarks 
were a brilliant exposition of the modern 
theory that is a “brutalizing influence” to 
try to hide sickness and misery behind 
fences and walls. 

“For our patients’ sake,” Dr. Hoffman said, 
“it is essential that we avoid unnecessary 
fences, both visible and invisible. Visible 
fences are depressing and discouraging for 
patients. They are a constant reminder that 
he has been shut up because presumably he 
has been considered dangerous both by the 
hospital and the community. The closer life 
in the hospital approximates life in the com- 
munity, the narrower is the gap that must 
be covered at the time of his return to the 
community.” 
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As to invisible fences, Dr. Hoffman pointed 
out that at Bedford, the hospital is operated 
on the basis that it expects—but does not 
demand—that the patients will comply with 
its standards as to personal cleanliness, 
eating habits, etc., rather having the hospi- 
tal lower its standards to meet the patients’ 
regressive ones. Patients eat in dining rooms, 
rather than have their food brought to their 
own rooms. A cafeteria system is employed, 
so each patient has a choice as to the variety 
and amount of food he desires. There are 
no metal plates used, but light china ones. 

Patients are given some of their money to 
buy things at the canteen and even to buy 
certain articles of apparel. Patients are 
trained in practical jobs, rather than the tra- 
ditional basket weaving and rug weaving. 

In other words, every effort is made to re- 
store to the mental patient a sense of indi- 
vidual responsibility so that he does not 
surrender all initiative and rely on others for 
everything. That way lies his mental cure 
and his restoration to society. “We must 
avoid, as much as possible,” Dr. Hoffman 
says, all measures which blunt the motiva- 
tion of the patient to return to community 
living.” 

It seems to us that all this adds up to com- 
monsense. At least it indicates that Bed- 
ford is being operated as a modern hospital 
and not as a prison and that its chances of 
restoring its patients to full usefulness in 
the outside world are immeasurably im- 
proved by such enlightened practices, 


Question of the Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1953 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, we know 
who will speak for England and America 
at Bermuda. Whoever knows from one 
day to the next who will speak for 
France? 


Congress Is Not Convinced of the Useful- 
ness of the St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 5, 1953 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, de- 
spite the frantic efforts of advocates of 
the St. Lawrence seaway and power proj- 
ect to sell the proposal to the Congress 
of the United States the fact remains 
that it will not stand up under the 
searchlight of truthful analysis. 

The following interesting editorial ap- 
peared in the May 18, 1953, issue of the 
Wall Street Journal and should be read 
by every Member of Congress: 

Power VERSUS SHIPWAY 

An examiner for the Federal Power Com- 
mission has recommended that that body 
license the New York State Power Authority 
to proceed with its planned hydroelectric 
development in the International Rapids 
section of the St. Lawrence River. The New 
York body contemplates power development 
jointly with the Canadian province of On- 
tario. 
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Should the Federal Power Commission fol- 
low its examiner's recommendation, con- 
struction of the hydroelectric plant or plants 
could begin shortly, with or without con- 
gressional action on the shipway scheme. 
The power development is so planned as not 
to prevent fulfillment of the ship channel 
project if it should be authorized by the two 
governments concerned. 

That the advocates of the shipway have 
long insisted that the two projects must be 
inseparably connected is, we believe, due to 
their recognition of the greater economic 
soundness and feasibility of the power de- 
velopment. No one doubts that there will 
be a capacious market for the power to be 
produced. The market for the shipway— 
that is, the volume of traffic that will move 
through it under toll charges—is a different 
and far more dubious matter. 

Senator WILEY, of Wisconsin, for himself 
and 16 other Members of the Senate, in 
January introduced a bill to create the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation. 
According to the bill the corporation is to 
have a capital stock of $5 million, subscribed 
by the United States Treasury, and is au- 
thorized to borrow not more than $100 mil- 
lion. Its evidences of debt are not to be 
purchased by the United States or any 
agency thereof, but are to be guaranteed as 
to principal and interest by the United 
States. 

Whether or not the authors of the bill so 
intended, the limitation of the Corporation's 
borrowing to $100 million, together with a 
requirement of the bill that the scale of 
ship tolls shall be such as to provide for 
all operating expenses, interest on the Cor- 
poration’s debt and amortization of the lat- 
ter over a period of 50 years, is extremely 
likely to create in the public mind two im- 
pressions. One is that this country’s ex- 
penditure on the shipway is to be no more 
than $105 million. The other is that the 
repayment of the cost over 50 years is 
assured. , 

The first of these impressions is, we be- 
lieve, certain to prove wrong. The Corps of 
Engineers has used some much higher figures, 
As to the second, the self-liquidating qual- 
ity of the project cannot be assured by tolls 
alone, but only by tolls and traffic taken to- 
gether. Estimates of the traffic to move 
over the 27-foot channel called for by the 
bill have been offered from official and un- 
Official sources. Those from government 
sources have shown a marked tendency to 
increase over the years. But the variations 
in estimates from all sources are so wide as 
to discredit them all. 

The truth is, we think, that no trust- 
worthy advance estimates have been made. 
Tolls will be one factor; changes in indus- 
trial locations will be another; a third will 
be fluctuations in exportable surpluses of 
farm products and where these surpluses are 
produced. And there remains the estab- 
lished fact that a scant 10 percent of Ameri- 
can flag ocean shipping can use a 27-foot 
channel. 

It is provided in the Wiley bill that the 
projected St. Lawrence Seaway Development 
Corporation shall not proceed to make a ship 
channel until it has received ‘assurances 
satisfactory to it” that New York State, in 
conjunction with an appropriate agency in 
Canada,” will complete the power works. 
Despite this effort to render the shipway 
and the hydroelectric development inter- 
dependent, there is no good reason why the 
latter should not proceed by itself. 

Advocates of the ship canal see in the 
fact that it has been before the country for 
a generation ample proof of its merits and of 
the narrow selfishness of all opposition to 
it. The real logic of the long controversy, 
of the refusal of Congress so far to commit 
the Unifed States to the shipway undertak- 
ing, is that the country is not convinced of 
its usefulness. As for selfish opposition, 
regional and occupational groups whose 


members believe the shipway would damage 
their economic positions can hardly be de- 
nied the right to air their opinions. 

But there is more than selfish opposition 
to justify Congress in going slow with the 
Wiley bill or any like measure. We think the 
lawmakers should call for expert, nonpoliti- 
cal appraisals of costs and traffic before it 
commits the Government to an enterprise of 
such vaguely sketched possibilities and risks. 


Residual Oil Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 5, 1953 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, in order 
that the people of West Virginia may be 
informed of the status of the proposals 
to protect our economy and security 
from the vicious floods of foreign re- 
sidual oil into coal’s markets in this 
country, I ask that the following infor- 
mation be inserted in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

First. Shortly after the convening of 
this session of Congress, more than 20 
Members of the House—I among them— 
introduced bills to limit residual-oil im- 
ports to 5 percent of this country’s total 
demand for the fuel in the correspond- 
ing calendar quarter of the previous 
year. $ 

Second. Those bills were referred to 
the House Ways and Means Committee, 
but were not acted upon by that com- 
mitte. 

Third. On March 30 Representative 
Simpson of Pennsylvania, a member of 
the Ways and Means Committee, intro- 
duced a bill which was intended to ex- 
tend the Trade Agreements Act and 
which included the quota limitation pro- 
vision on residual oil, 

Fourth. Hearings were held on the 
Simpson bill last month, and many who 
sponsored the original legislation were 
among witnesses testifying in favor of 
the quota limitation provision. 

Fifth. Last week Representative 
Srupsor announced that his bill had 
been split into two parts, the first part 
intended to extend the Trade Agreements 
Act and the second to correspond with 
provisions of the bills long since intro- 
duced to protect the domestic coal and 
affiliated industries. 

Sixth. The Ways and Means Commit- 
tee will evidently take action on both 
these bills in the immediate future. 

At this time I should like to point out 
that H. R. 5496, the new Simpson bill 
to limit residual oil imports, is more 
urgently needed than ever before. The 
people of West Virginia would appreciate 
immediate approval of this bill by the 
committee. 

Each day brings increased economic 
distress to the coal areas of our country. 
I have had a report of two more mine 
closings since June 1 in the congres- 
sional district which I represent. Those 
two shutdowns have alone accounted for 
an additional 225 men thrown out of 
work. We frankly cannot understand 
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why there has been so much delay in 
correcting this situation. 

Testimony before the Ways and Means 
Committee hearings by importing oil 
corporation executives, who object to a 
change in the policy which gives them 
vast profits while impoverishing our own 
people, appeared to be based on the 
theory that any curtailment of their 
lucrative imports enterprise would tend 
to depress the economy of Venezuela. 
These allegations were shown to have 
no basis in fact by coal witnesses at the 
hearings, but many of us think that our 
first concern should be of our own people 
even if such contentions were correct. 

I should like to ask this question of 
the House: How many Venezuelans are 
in Korea? Perhaps the oil corporation 
executives have the answer, but I can 
answer for our State. West Virginia has 
one of the highest proportions of fight- 
ing men among all the States, and their 
parents and wives are of the opinion that 
the United States Government should 
give the people of West Virginia an op- 
portunity to work even if the national 
income of Venezuela or any other for- 
eign country should be reduced in the 
process. 

We know that present trade policies 
create unnecessary and unfair hardships 
against American workingmen, and we 
cannot understand why this discrimina- 
tion should be permitted to continue. 
We ask that this Congress act at once 
to right the wrongs that are causing in- 
creased suffering among the men, 
women, and children in West Virginia 
and other coal-producing States. 


The Late John Smolenski 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 5, 1953 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
deeply shocked and saddened to learn 
of the sudden demise of my dear friend, 
Assemblyman John Smolenski, Brook- 
Iyn's outstanding Polish-American lead- 
er, who died on Sunday, May 31, 1953. 
It was my good fortune to meet him in 
1943, just a decade ago, when we both 
served as members of the New York 
State Legislature. Since that time a 
close and intimate friendship developed 
between us and we often sought each 
other’s counsel and advice. He served 
with great distinction as a member of 
the assembly since 1938 and made a very 
creditable record of which his friends 
were proud. 

Only about 5 weeks ago, I was privi- 
leged to attend a dinner in his honor to 
celebrate his 15 years of uninterrupted 
and devoted service in the State legisla- 
ture. Leaders in all walks of life—politi- 
cal, business, civic, social, and religious— 
were there to pay tribute to John Smo- 
lenski for his accomplishments. It was 
truly a great thrill to see the host of 
friends who foregathered to pay him 
homage in recognition of his achieve- 
ments. I watched him go from table to 
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table to welcome and greet his army of 
friends, and I shall always remember 
how his face beamed with joy and pride 
to see so many of his friends who came 
to pay their respects. 

John Smolenski was a native of Po- 
land, where he was born 62 years ago. 
He was brought to this country by his 
parents at the age of 7 and resided most 
of his life in the Greenpoint area of 
Brooklyn, which is a part of my con- 
gressional district. He served in France 
with the American forces during World 
War I. He lost his only son, John, Jr., 
in World War II. He was for many 
years active in Brooklyn Democratic 
circles and represented the 15th assem- 
bly district in the State legislature, 
where he was assigned to the commit- 
tees on banks, public health, and ways 
and means. 

Assemblyman Smolenski was well- 
known in Polish-American circles 
throughout the United States because 
of his deep interest and many years of 
activity in Polish-American organiza- 
tions and the various causes sponsored 
by these organizations. He was presi- 
dent of the Polish National Alliance, a 
nationwide fraternal and insurance or- 
ganization. He was a director of the 
Polish-American Congress of America 
and he served as a member of the execu- 
tive board of the Kings County Coun- 
cil of the Polish-American Democratic 
Club. 

John Smolenski also found time for 
many other activities of a civic and re- 
ligious nature. Suffice it to mention 
only a few of the institutions and or- 
ganizations where he held membership, 
such as American Legion, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, Catholic War Veterans, 
Knights of Columbus, Woodmen of the 
World, St. Joseph’s Society, St. Francis 
Catholic Club, and numerous others. 
He was also a director of the Atlas Sav- 
ings and Loan Association of Brooklyn. 

Last year, when his assembly district 
became a part of my congressional dis- 
trict as a result of reapportionment, I 
came to John Smolenski for advice and 
guidance. He was most encouraging and 
reassuring. We campaigned together 
during the preelection period and it was 
during that campaign that I became 
aware of the many well wishers and 
followers who were his friends. 

Only about 10 days ago, he talked to 
me about the gallant Polish flier, Fran- 
ciszek Jarecki, in whose behalf a reso- 
lution was sponsored in Congress to 
grant him permanent residence in the 
United States. I shall never forget the 
great satisfaction and happiness John 
Smolenski showed when I assured him 
that not only would I support the meas- 
ure when it comes before the House of 
Representatives, but that I also intended 
to speak in favor of it and to try to 
obtain support for it from my colleagues 
in Congress. I kept my promise and 
spoke in favor of the bill to admit the 
Polish flier when the bill was up for 
consideration on May 28—only 3 days 
before John Smolenski died. It was the 
last deed I was privileged to do for him. 

We shall miss him in Brooklyn. We 
shall miss his friendship, his reassuring 
smile, his confidence and his trust. We 
Shall always remember him as one who 


came to this country as an immigrant 
full of hope, one whose loyalty to the 
land of his adoption grew with the years 
as he matured into a ripe and proud 
citizen, one who was most appreciative 
of all that America had given him. He 
loved America, its people, its institutions, 
its freedom, and its way of life. His 
great dream was that some day soon, 
Poland, the land of his birth, would at- 
tain its liberation from the Communist 
yoke and once more join the family of 
nations as a free and independent na- 
tion. 

To his widow, Charlotte, his daugh- 
ter, his brother and sister, and to other 
members of his family, I extend my con- 
dolences and my deepest sympathy in 
this their hour of great bereavement. 
May they be consoled by the thought 
that he leaves behind a fine and hon- 
orable name and a great record of serv- 
ice and untiring efforts on behalf of the 
people, which will long be remembered. 
May they find comfort in the thought 
that his life’s work and accomplishments 
will remain as a priceless legacy of one 
yao served the people faithfully and 
well, 


Budget Can Be Balanced 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN DOWDY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 5, 1953 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the. Ap- 
pendix of the Record the following edi- 
torial from the Palestine (Tex.) Herald- 
Press of Monday afternoon, May 18, 
1953: 


BUDGET CAN BE BALANCED 


Washington observers have it that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower will go on the radio tomor- 
row night to tell the American people why 
the national budget can’t be balanced, and, 
therefore, why their tax bills cannot be 
reduced. 

If the President does that, he is going to 
disappoint millions of Americans who voted 
out the Truman administration because of 
crippling cost of their Government. 

We are not going to try to read the Presi- 
dent’s mind, We don’t know what he’s going 
to say. 

But on this matter of cost of Government, 
we do have a definite idea, although a simple 
one. There will never be a balanced budget, 
and there will never be any reduction in 
taxes until the administration makes up its 
mind to spend less than it is taking in. 

It’s as fundamental as a family’s budget. 
All over this country there are families, 
making incomes of every level from the 
poorest to the richest, who are doing a better 
job of finance management than their Fed- 
eral Government. For they are living within 
their incomes and paying their bills at the 
end of the month. 

There are times, of course, when most fam- 
ilies have to borrow money to meet emer- 
gencies or unusual expenses. But the aver- 
age intelligent family, once it has had to 
borrow in that manner, begins immediately 
the job of paying out again. Payments on 
the debt are included in the family budget. 

But our Federal Government, ever since 
the end of World War II, has been getting 
forever further in the red. 
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‘The budgeteers of the Government can use 
their mammoth figures for this and that to 
persuade you they can't cut expenses a pen- 
ny. Or they can smoothe you with 10 per- 
cent reductions here and there on compara- 
tively small appropriations while they leave 
the big one untouched. They have never 
seemed to think in terms of living within 
income. Instead, they think in terms of 
what the Government wants and intends to 
spend and, from there, try to figure out how 
much more they will have to go in the red 
to meet the bills. 

We can expect real Government economy 
when the Government treats its spending as 
a family must—when it decides to live within 
income, with a percentage of income allo- 
cated to the purpose of paying off past debts, 

How can money be saved? 

Everybody who has had any experience 
with Federal operations, no matter how 
small, is familiar with waste. There is al- 
ways too much, of whatever the Government 
is involved in, whether supplies, employees, 
or money. 

We simply refuse to believe the Federal 
budget can’t be balanced. And we also re- 
fuse to believe the Government can’t balance 
the budget and simultaneously keep this 
country strong in the face of the present cold 
and hot wars. 

The job can be done, and it is going to 
have to be done, for there fs no other way 
that the Federal Government can satisfy 
hard-pressed and overtaxed American people, 


Tailored Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 5, 1953 


Mr. WILSON of California, Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recor, I include the following edi- 
a from the San Diego Union of May 

7, 1953: 


TAILORED DEFENSE—PRESIDENT CUTS PATTERN 
To Fir NEEDS 


Something refreshingly new has been 
brought into the Nation’s defense program, 
President Eisenhower explained it last week 
in his message to the people. 

The practice for years has been to set a 
figure in advance. This was based more upon 
“guessology” than upon known facts. Often 
it was little more than an estimate of how 
much the people were able to pay in taxes, 
or how much the spenders could dispose of. 
At the end of the fiscal year there sometimes 
were several billions left over. Again, the 
estimates might prove inadequate, 

But that has ended. 

“Let me tell you how we approached this 
analysis,” the President said. “We did not 
set any fixed sum of money to which our 
defense plans had to be fitted. We first 
determined what is truly vital to our se- 
curity.” 

That sounds like good American sense, 
First find out what is needed. 

“We next planned ways to eliminate every 
useless expenditure and duplication,” he 
continued. “And we finally decided upon the 
amount of money needed to meet this 
program.” 

This amounts to what might be called a 
tailored program. It took into account all 
the bulges and curves of the manysided de- 
fense program, much of which is funda- 
mental. Some of the bulges were regarded 
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as useless appendages. By dropping or re- 
ducing them, the program looked better, and 
promises to be better. 

In actual operation of defense personnel, 
this already has been accomplished. Much 
of the deadwood found in every military 
unit before the Korean war has been slipped 
away. Fire power of the fighting unit has 
increased several times in that period. 

This is what the President proposes: more 
defense for the dollar. He wants efficiency of 
the military units to increase while costs are 
reduced. This is an objective the American 
taxpayer will applaud, and it is one which 
the President promised in his 1952 campaign. 


The U. N. and the Korean War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 5, 1953 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
would like to include the following letter 
from a constituent which I feel is very 
noteworthy and appropriate: 


Santa Ana, CALIF., May 18, 1953. 
Hon, James B. UTT, 
United States Representative, 
House of Representatives Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Jimmy: Am taking liberty in writ- 
ing this letter to tell you that we, the Ameri- 
can people, heretofore were asked to believe 
that it was for collective security that our 
sons went to fight in (police action) Korea. 
We, some of us, believed when Mr, Truman 
said so. Now we find out from a speech de- 
livered in the English Parliament by Mr. 
Attlee, with a silent nod from the Prime Min- 
ister, Mr. Winston Churchill, recommending 
that as soon as an armistice is signed in Ko- 
rea, the Red Chinese Government which is 
mainly responsible for 135,000 American cas- 
ualties and 15 billion in American taxpay- 
ers’ dollars should be admitted to the U. N. 
and as a further reward be seated in the Se- 
curity Council of the U. N. So it is that the 
Reds will be rewarded for their aggression in- 
stead of being punished. 

I remember reading that the U. N., in 1951, 
in a formal resolution declared Red China 
an aggressor; also the U. N. (United States) 
forces in Korea have fought against the Reds 
since June 1950, yet Great Britain still in- 
sists in sending strategic materials to Red 
Russia, which in turn supplies Red China, 
while the war in Korea rages on and, we, the 
American people, who furnish 95 percent of 
fighting men and almost 100 percent of the 
cost in dollars, are left to hold the bag. 

The speech by Mr. Attlee was not only a 
nightmare but a direct insult to the United 
States Constitution, the United States Sen- 
ate, and the American people. He, Mr. Attlee, 
stated that the Constitution is obsolete and 
that the United States Senate should have no 
say in any commitment the Chief Executive 
might make in a conference with Mr. Malen- 
kov and Mr. Churchill, Thank God, Mr. Tru- 
man and Mr. Acheson are no longer in a posi- 
tion to commit us into another Yalta, Tehe- 
ran, or Potsdam. 

The cooperation we receive from the 
French is not much to write home about. 
The French have greatly alienated their 
friends and made new enemies. They have 
stirred up a bees’ nest in Indochina and its 
consequences may be expected to add to our 
difficulties in this endless war in Indochina. 


The hornets’ nest which the French stirred 
up was the sudden slash in value of the Indo- 
chinese piaster without consulting the Indo- 
chinese. The results will be far reaching— 
financial chaos in Laos, Vietnam, Cambodia, 
and elsewhere in that unhappy country. The 
excuse given is that it will eliminate the 
racket which flourished in Indochina. A 
country with an unstable currency—thanks 
to French rule. 

I would suggest that Mr. Churchill go beg, 
hat in hand, for peace if he wants to reward 
aggressors. 

It should not surprise anyone to see this 
matter develop into a political issue of great 
importance, A demand that American forces 
be brought home from all—repeat all—coun- 
tries. I would further suggest that we bring 
our men home from Asia, also; for if Mr. 
Churchill and his Government reward the 
Reds for their aggression in Asia, let the 
British trust the Communists not to attack 
in Europe. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jor VANDERBUSH, 


Curtailment of Employment at the Boston 
Naval Shipyard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 5, 1953 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following resolu- 
tions: 


Resolutions memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to reconsider any pro- 
posed curtailment of employment or work 
at the Boston Naval Shipyard 


Whereas the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts has already been declared a critical 
unemployment area; and 

Whereas any further cutback in work at 
the Boston Naval Shipyard would increase 
unemployment in this area to an untenable 
degree; and 

Whereas currently the Boston Naval Ship- 
yard is responsible for an income of approxi- 
mately $64 million annually to the workers 
of the Commonwealth; and 

Whereas the Boston Naval Shipyard draws 
its employees from every part of the Com- 
monwealth; and 

Whereas each community therein is in part 
affected by the financial stability of these 
employees: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Massachusetts Senate 
respectfully urges the Congress of the United 
States to take such action as may be neces- 
sary to compel the Department of Defense 
to maintain the present standard of employ- 
ment and work at the Boston Naval Ship- 
yard; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be transmitted forthwith by the State sec- 
retary to the President of the United States, 
to the presiding officer of each branch of the 
Congress, to each Member thereof from this 
Commonwealth, to the Secretary of Defense, 
to the Secretary of the Navy, and to the 
Secretary of Labor. 

Senate, May 14, 1953, adopted. 

Irvine N. HAYDEN, 
Clerk. 
Attest: 
LEO M. HARLOW, 
Deputy Secretary of the Commonwealth, 


A true copy. 
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Resolutions memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to urge that any steps 
aimed at curtailment of employment or 
curtailment of work at the Boston Naval 
Shipyard be reconsidered in view of the 
value of this facility to our State and 
national defense and our State and na- 
tional economic security 
Whereas the Commonwealth of Massachu- 

setts has already been declared a critical 

unemployment area; and 

Whereas any further cutback in work at 
the Boston Naval Shipyard would increase 
this unemployment to an untenable degree; 
and 

Whereas this activity now introduces an 
approximate income $63,972,000 annually to 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts; and 

Whereas this income is dependent upon 
the continuance of this activity in its present 
size and scope; and 

Whereas the Boston Naval Shipyard draws 
its employees from every part of the Com- 

monwealth of Massachusetts; and i 
Whereas each community is in part affected 

by the financial stability of these employees: 

Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the House of Representa- 

tives of the General Court of Massachusetts 

recommend that the Congress of the United 

States use its influence to urge the Depart- 

ment of Defense to take such action in rela- 

tion to the employment level and this work 
schedule of the Boston Naval Shipyard as 
will insure the continuance of this activity 
in its present healthy condition; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state send 
copies of these resolutions to the President 
of the United States, to the presiding officer 
of each branch of Congress, and to the Mem- 
bers thereof from this Commonwealth, 

House of Representatives, May 14, 1953, 
adopted. 

LAWRENCE R. GROVE, 
Clerk. 
A true copy. Attest: 
Leo M. HARLOW, 
Deputy Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


Hon. Robert Crosser, of Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 5, 1953 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, I was very 
happy to learn that our colleague, the 
gentleman from Ohio, Hon. ROBERT 
CROSSER, is reaching the ripe and mature 
age of three score and nineteen. Al- 
though I do not know him as long as 
many of my colleagues here in the House, 
I have, however, come to know him inti- 
mately during the past 2 or 3 years, 
having served as a member of the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee which he headed with great dis- 
tinction for many years. 

As a result of my association with him 
in the past few years, I have the greatest 
respect and admiration for him, for his 
views and opinions, and particularly for 
the way in which he so masterfully con- 
ducted the affairs of the committee 
which he headed. ROBERT CROSSER first 
came to Congress on March 4, 1913, more 
than four decades ago. With the ex- 
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ception of a brief period following the 
election of 1920, he is now serving his 
19th term in Congress. He is outranked 
in length of service in the House by only 
two of our colleagues, the Honorable Sam 
RAYBURN, of Texas, and the Honorable 
CARL Vinson, of Georgia, both of whom 
are now in their 2ist term of consecutive 
service. 

On the occasion of BoB CROSSER’S 
birthday on Sunday, June 7, as he 
rounds out 79 years of fruitful life and 
a distinguished record of service in be- 
half of the people of the United States, I 
wish to extend to him my sincerest con- 
gratulations and my best wishes. May 
he be privileged to continue his activities 
in the Halls of Congress for many more 
years to come, beloved by his children, 
respected by his colleagues, and admired 
by the people of his district and the 
Nation. 


Not So Impotent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 5, 1953 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Wall Street Journal for 
June 4, 1953: 

Nor So IMPOTENT 

Last Tuesday's grist of news included three 
developments. 

President Syngman Rhee, of Korea, after 
bitterly protesting United Nations truce 
plans, decided to go along with whatever 
President Eisenhower recommended. This 
was after he received a letter from the 
President. 

The sponsors of legislation which would 
have shut off all United States contributions 
to the United Nations if Communist China 
were admitted to membership decided to 
tone down that legislation. This was after a 
talk with President Eisenhower. 

The Simpson tariff bill will be split into 
two parts. One part will be a simple ex- 
tension for 1 year of the authority to nego- 
tiate reciprocal trade agreements. The other 
part will include the various tariff boosting 
devices which had been attached to the 
Reciprocal Extension Act and made its pas- 
sage doubtful. This is in accord with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's wishes. 

All of this makes one wonder what may be 
the basis for the criticism of some Washing- 
ton writers that Mr. Eisenhower has failed 
to assume leadership and that he is letting 
others in his party push him about; we seem 
to recall “Executive impotence” was the 
phrase used by one prominent columnist. 

There is room for the suspicion that part 
of this criticism is based on the fact that Mr. 
Eisenhower does not lead in the direction 
that the critics would like. Past perform- 
ances indicate the critics would have Mr. 
Eisenhower fight with Senator Tarr and 
crack down on Senator McCartHy; and that 
nothing less will satisfy them. 

But most of the criticism seems to stem 
from the fact that the critics have leader- 
ship and showmanship confused, They ex- 
pect a leader to do something spectacular, 
If he gains his point by quiet discussion and 
adjustment of differences by the process 
of persuasion, the critics apparently feel he 
is not doing his full duty. 


As a matter of fact, spectacular action is 
much too often the last-minute attempt to 
save a situation which has deteriorated 
either from neglect or bad administration. 
It is too often an attempt to deal with a 
crisis which ought never have been allowed 
to arise. 

A case in point is the dismissal of General 
MacArthur by former President Truman. 
The dismissal was spectacular enough. 
Also it took some courage for Mr. Tru- 
man to take the action. But after the 
MacArthur hearings the Senators who sat 
through the sessions, regardless of their 
party affiliations, were of the opinion that 
the whole MacArthur incident was unnec- 
essary, that it could have been avoided by 
very simple action before the relations be- 
tween the General and the President had 
reached such a stage of delicacy. 

President Eisenhower does not write mean 
letters. He does not sound off at press con- 
ferences, and he does not pound the table. 
Quietly he persuades people to do as he 
wishes. And however unspectacular that 
may be, it is good administration. 

If the captain of a ship does not take 
care that his cargo is properly loaded and 
his crew properly trained, he may get into 
trouble when he hits a storm. During that 
trouble he may act bravely and stay with 
his threatened ship. In that case he will 
get a great deal of favorable publicity. 

But the captain who takes all precautions 
and comes safely through the storm is never 
heard of by the reading public. 

We know which skipper makes the head- 
lines. 

We also know the skipper with whom we 
would rather sail. 


Ohio Farm Bureau Federation Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1953 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
in the Recor» a tabulation of a poll con- 
ducted recently among farmers of the 
16th Ohio District by the Ohio Farm 
Bureau Federation. 

The same poll was also conducted 
among farmers in other parts of Ohio. 
I was particularly pleased to note that 
an overwhelming 90 percent of those 
polled in my district expressed the view 
that farmers should do all they can for 
themselves to get 100 percent of parity 
before turning to the Government for 
help. It is encouraging to note once again 
the willingness of farmers to try to work 
out some of their problems themselves 
rather than insisting on blanket 100 per- 
cent protection from the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Results of the poll follow: 

War Can Wr Do Asout FARM Prices? 

Your congressional spokesmen and spokes- 
women are going to Washington May 18-20, 
and they will report to your Congressmen 
and Senators the views you express here. 
They will alsq see Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra T. Benson and other USDA officials and 
give them your opinions, 

Are you a farmer? Yes, 91 percent; no, 9 
percent. 

Farm Bureau member? Tes, 82 percent; 
no, 18 percent. 
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1, Are you seriously worried about the de- 
cline in farm prices? Yes, 71 percent; no, 
21 percent; uncertain, 8 percent. 

2. Do you think farmers should do all they 
can for themselves to get 100 percent of par- 
ity before going to the Government for help? 
Yes, 90 percent; no, 7 percent; uncertain, 3 
percent. 

3. Do you favor increased foreign trade it 
it means increased imports of farm prod- 
ucts as well as increased exports? Yes, 53 
percent; no, 28 percent; uncertain, 19 per- 
cent. 

4. Do you believe that there should be a 
Government price support program? Yes, 
60 percent; no, 30 percent; uncertain, 10 
percent. 

If your answer is yes, check the one fol- 
lowing statement with which you most near- 
ly agree: 

(a) The Government should support farm 
prices only at a level which will prevent 
disaster: 33 percent. 

(b) The Government should continue to 
guarantee 90 percent of parity on basic com- 
modities: 10 percent. 

(c) The Government should provide var- 
lable price supports of 75 to 90 percent of 
parity with the Secretary of Agriculture hav- 
ing authority to make adjustments depend- 
ing upon production needs, and, in emer- 
gencies to go beyond 90 percent but not 
lower than 75 percent: 37 percent. 

(d) The Government should guarantee 
100 percent of parity on all basic farm com- 
modities: 14 percent. 

(e) The Government should guarantee 
100 percent of parity on all farm products 
both storable and perishable: 6 percent. 

5. Do you think Ezra T. Benson is doing 
a good job as Secretary of Agriculture? 
Yes, 56 percent; no, 14 percent; uncertain, 
30 percent. 5 


The United States Tea Council 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 5, 1953 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, recently a 
group of American businessmen, repre- 
senting the tea industry in the United 
States, appeared before the Subcommit- 
tee on the Far East and the Subcommit- 
tee on Foreign Economic Policy of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee to tell us of a 
new trade promotion project which we 
found extremely interesting. Because 
the subcommittee on the Far East is in- 
terested in every program that contrib- 
utes to the well being of that area and 
ourselves, and because the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Policy subcommittee is working 
on the problems of improving our eco- 
nomic relations with the rest of the 
world, to our benefit and to the benefit 
of other nations, we were especially 
grateful to these businessmen who were 
willing to come and tell us about their 
project. Of course, it is one of these 
cases where one swallow does not make 
a summer, but it is the promise of spring. 
It shows (1) that countries can get more 
for themselves by working together than 
they can by working against each other; 
(2) it shows the immediate success with- 
out going through bureaucratic delays 
of private corporations or interests op- 
erating without legislative and govern- 
mental edicts, and with reduced expenses 
as a result. 
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I wish to congratulate the leaders of 
the tea industry for their vision and 
imagination in breaking new ground in 
organizing a new formula for interna- 
tional trade promotion. This idea of a 
direct partnership between governments 
which produce an export commodity like 
tea and American businessmen who have 
to sell it in the United States might be 
of great significance to other products as 
well, I am particularly pleased because 
the Tea Council of the United States 
represents private enterprise—American 
businessmen acting on their own initia- 
tive to build up world trade in a realistic 
way. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include the statement made be- 
fore the Subcommittee on the Far East 
and the Subcommittee on Foreign Eco- 
nomic Policy—both of the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee—by Robert B. Small- 
wood, chairman of the Tea Council, to- 
gether with an article in the New York 
Herald Tribune on this new pattern in 
world trade. Mr. Smallwood is also 
president of the Lipton Tea Co. 

The statement and article follow: 


REMARKS BY ROBERT B. SMALLWOOD, CHAIR- 
MAN, TEA COUNCIL OF THE UNITED STATES 
or AMERICA, INC, 


A great many people are concerned these 
days with increasing the flow of trade be- 
tween the United States and other coun- 
tries—particularly the underdeveloped areas. 
We, in the trade, believe that we've developed 
something new exactly along these lines. It 
may be that our private “trade—not aid” 
formula can be used for other products and 
other trading areas. 

We have set up an actual business partner- 
ship with the Governments of India, Ceylon, 
and Indonesia, the major producers of our 
particular product—tea. 

The United States—already the second 
largest tea market in the world—has a great 
potential for being a much larger market. 
By educating more Americans to drink more 
tea, we, in the trade, sell them more tea; 
the tea-producing countries benefit by selling 
us more. This is good business for us and 
good business for them—tea is a basic dollar 
earner. 

We, in the trade, became convinced that 
‘we could get more Americans to drink more 
tea by an industrywide joint promotion cam- 
paign using every technique of advertising, 
merchandising, promotion, and publicity. 
We went to the Governments of India, Cey- 
lon, and Indonesia and proposed that they 
join with us in a direct partnership to carry 
on a large-scale campaign paid by direct 
contributions from each of the governments 
and from the American tea trade. 

We couldn't have been more pleased at the 
enthusiasm with which these countries took 
us up on the idea. They quickly saw all its 
possibilities—offered us full and generous 
cooperation. Each accepted invitations to a 
conference in New York in January to see 
whether we could work out the realistic de- 
tails of the kind of partnership setup we had 
in mind. 

It took only 2½ days of meetings at this 
conference for delegates from all these coun- 
tries and from the American tea trade to 
agree on every detail of the new Tea Council. 
Not once during all our meetings did we have 
to call for a vote. I think this is all the more 
remarkable because we could find no prece- 
dent in international law, or anything else, 
for many of the points we were discussing. 

Experience has already convinced us that 
this direct-partnership idea is going to be 
one of the most important events in the long 
history of tea in the United States. For the 
first, quarter of this year total imports of tea 
went up 20 percent over last year. Retail 


sales and every other index of our business 
activities prove that tea is definitely and 
sharply on the upswing. 

We all know that a basic element in any 
business relationship is trade, good will and 
understanding. The easier it is to get along 
with the other fellow the easier it is to do 
business with him. And what better way is 
there to build understanding than to have 
both of you invest your money in the same 
business and both sit at the same directors’ 
table as partners? 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
January 19, 1953] 


INSIDE WALL STREET 
(By C. Norman Stabler) 


A WORLD TEA PARTNERSHIP SETS NEW PATTERN 
IN FOREIGN TRADE 


Tea drinking is a quiet and commendable 
habit usually associated with sedate parties, 
nice people, and pleasant conversation, In 
itself tea may lack qualities that make head- 
lines, such as are from time to time asso- 
ciated with those more rugged beverages that 
one may have read about. 

The businessmen of Southeast Asia and of 
the United States who are interested in the 
tea trade are quite capable of making a 
headline, however. They did so last week 
when they banded together to form a cor- 
poration to promote their interests in Amer- 
ica, and, if we know our international law, 
it is a new kind of cooperative effort that 
may well be followed by other foreign indus- 
tries that are anxious to improve their 
markets. 

A New York corporation 


The thing that makes it different is that 
the stockholders are three foreign govern- 
ments and a domestic trade association. The 
four are the Governments of India, Ceylon, 
and Indonesia, and the United States Tea 
Association. 

A corporation is to be formed under the 
laws of New York State. The idea has not 
yet been reviewed by our State Department, 
but no objection is expected. John Foster 
Dulles, who will become Secretary of State 
tomorrow, recently announced that he in- 
tends to visit southeast Asia this spring. 

The purpose is to develop a large-scale pro- 
motional effort for the sale of tea. The 
United States, although the second largest 
importer of this commodity, has a per capita 
consumption that is extremely low by world 
standards. In other words, the tea exporters 
of Asia see a big potential here. 

Retail sales in the United States have been 
improving, but they're still small. In the 
last 6 months they increased 8 percent over 
those for the same period in 1951 and im- 
ports were up about 12 percent. They 
amounted to 94 million pounds in 1952, of 
which 89 million pounds came from the 3 
countries involved in this venture. 

The new corporation will be a nonprofit 
organization and its sole purpose is to con- 
duct an industrywide campaign to increase 
tea consumption, sales, and imports in the 
United States market. Details were agreed 
on at a 3-day meeting of the International 
Tea Conference in New York last week. 

Budget is $1,500,000 

The first year’s operating budget is 
$1,500,000 and only about $500,000 of this is 
to be contributed by the United States. 
That’s another distinguishing point about 
the new organization. The balance of the 
expenses will be cared for by the three par- 
ticipating governments. 

A board of directors, with representation 
and voting rights split equally between the 
United States tea trade and the producing 
countries, will be in control ef operations. 

Robert B. Smallwood, president of Thomas 
J. Lipton, Inc., who was elected chairman of 
the conference at last week's opening ses- 
sion, said the four participants are under- 
taking an assignment which neither of us 
alone could hope to accomplish.” “We hope 
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that this pioneer organization will serve as 
an example for other industries having com- 
mon interests,” he said. 

“We in the American tea trade were de- 
lighted with the spirit of cooperation, friend- 
liness, and realism with which India, Ceylon, 
and Indonesia approached this international 
conference table. 

“We are determined to work with these 
countries in a fair and democratic manner. 
We are partners in every sense of the word, 
and we intend to do our best to keep it that 
way.” 

An anti-Red weapon 

The trade credits much of the inspiration 
for the new organization to Mr. Smallwood. 
It also looks upon the venture as an effective 
weapon against the Red propagandist in 
Asia, where American businessmen are regu- 
larly painted as monsters, exploiting the na- 
tives of other lands for selfish, imperialistic 
reasons. Here will be an example of inter- 
national cooperation, carried on in the demo- 
cratic manner, for the mutual benefit of the 
peoples concerned, 

Samuel Winokur, vice president of See- 
man Bros., Inc., and President of the Tea 
Association, said the tea trade is undertaking 
a campaign that can best be described as a 
“total effort.” 

“It will use every marketing tool that can 
help in any way,” he said, “including adver- 
tising, market research, sales promotion, 
merchandising, and public relations. In- 
creasing the impact of this program on the 
consumer, the individual tea companies will 
mobilize their sales forces to carry the coun- 
cil’s campaigns out into the field and make 
them work at the point of sale. 

“It is not only money but manpower that 
will make the council’s campaign successful, 
and the tea industry pledges its money and 
its combined sales force of over 2,000 men to 
the task ahead.” 


Oppression 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 5, 1953 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, for many 
months now, I have been following the 
twistings and turnings of the Security 
Exchange Commission. When the Heller 
committee made its very important and 
fearless exposé of what was going on 
under the surface in this department, I 
was delighted, thinking, as I am sure 
everyone else was thinking, that now, at 
long last, a proper and exhaustive in- 
vestigation would be made. With the 
advent of a new administration, I was 
sure there would be an immediate house- 
clearing of this influence-ridden depart- 
ment. But so far nothing has been done. 
So again I call the attention of the Con- 
gress to this group and wish to insert 
in the Recorp at this point an editorial 
from the New York Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle: 

OPPRESSION—SEC ARRAIGNED FOR ITs WASTE 
oF PUBLIC MONEYS IN THE RELENTLESS AND 
UNWARRANTED PERSECUTION oF Orts & Co.; 
THE COMMISSION’s REFUSAL To ACCEPT 
Court’s DECISION INVOLVING A PRIVATE CON- 
TROVERSY CONDEMNED; CRITICISM or SEC BY 
HELLER COMMITTEE QUOTED; NEED FOR RE- 
PEAL OF FEDERAL SECURITIES Acts INCREAS- 
INGLY APPARENT 
The extent to which the Securities and 

Exchange Commission can be a rélentless 
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persecutor is established by its refusal to 
drop the Otis & Co. case, despite the fact 
that the Kaiser-Frazer Corp. financing dis- 
pute with Otis & Co. has been finally deter- 
mined by our courts. 

The third Kaiser-Frazer stock offering was 
made in February of 1948. 

From the very outset, when Otis & Co. 
made it known that it would not proceed 
with the underwriting, we took the view that 
this was a private dispute, which would 
ultimately be determined by the courts. We 
felt that the public interest was in no way 
involved, and further that the Securities 
and Exchange Commission had no business 
to interfere. 

The Commission, however, had other ideas, 
and that same month, on February 18, 1948, 
ordered a private investigation. 

Within 2 days, its auxiliary policeman, 
the National Association of Securities Deal- 
ers, requested information on the Kaiser- 
Frazer offering. 

Then followed a whole jumble of proceed- 
ings, hearings in and out of court, to which 
Otis & Co., the Securities and Exchange 
Commission and the National Association of 
Securities Dealers were parties. 

During some of these, a transcript was 
accumulated which consisted of approxi- 
mately 5,000 pages of record and 500 ex- 
hibits. 

All this time, we kept urging that the 
SEC and NASD had no place in this con- 
troversy, which was of a private nature, and 
that public moneys were being needlessly 
spent in pursuit of a will-of-the-wisp. 

Then the SEC subpenaed attorneys Harri- 
son and Hull and demanded a report on the 
conversations between Cyrus Eaton, of Otis 
& Co., and these lawyers. 


BASIC PRINCIPLE OF COMMON LAW 


We, in the public interest, were particu- 
larly outraged, for, since the earliest time, 
it was a fixed tradition in the common law 
that communications between attorneys and 
their clients were privileged. 

So firmly imbedded in the common law 
was this tenet that Blackstone described it 
in this simple way: 

“No counsel or attorney entrusted with 
the secret of the cause by a party shall be 
compelled or perhaps allowed to give evi- 
dence of such conversation or matter of pri- 
vacy as came to his knowledge by virtue of 
such trust and confidence.” 

Then the NASD, in an attempt to give the 
SEC an assist, used its auxiliary powers to 
endeavor to get the same privileged Infor- 
mation, and when the issues of privilege and 
constitutional rights were raised in oppo- 
sition, the NASD took the startling position 
that this privilege and constitutional rights 
were waived by NASD members in signing 
their applications for membership. 

Certainly no notice of any such waiver 
was contained on the application blank. 


DANGER TO THE INDIVIDUAL 


What would become of the system of juris- 
prudence in which freedom was founded if 
communications between a lawyer and his 
client were not sacred, sealed, and privi- 
leged? 

It would be tragic. It would mean, for 
instance, that an innocent man charged 
with murder who was, nevertheless, in the 
vicinity at the time the crime was com- 
mitted would hesitate to admit this and 
any other damaging facts to his own attor- 
ney knowing that his attorney would be 
compelled at the trial to reveal these admis- 
sions and prejudice his case. He would be 
put in a position that was tantamount to 
making him testify against himself. Under 
our Anglo-Saxon system of justice, which 
obviously neither the SEC nor the NASD 
practice and procedure recognize, a man is 
considered innocent until convicted and 
need not testify against himself, and must 
be proven guilty on the strength of evidence 
adduced by the prosecuting authorities. 


Without such privilege, how could any 
defense be adequately prepared? How could 
any person be safe in his life, liberty, prop- 
erty, and pursuit of happiness? What sig- 
nificance could there be to any bill of rights? 


CRITICISM VOICED BY HELLER COMMITTEE 


It would serve little point to deal minutely 
with all of the steps taken by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission and the National 
Association of Securities Dealers in their per- 
sistent persecution of Otis & Co. Let it suf- 
fice to give a portion of the report of the 
so-called Heller committee, which was a sub- 
committee of the House Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce and had been 
conducting hearings pursuant to House reso- 
lution, which included an inquiry into the 
SEC's action and failure to act in the Kaiser- 
Frazer matter. 

Speaking of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, this report said: 

“Apparently, the staff's attention was so 
absorbed in the pursuit of Otis & Co. that 
they failed to get a complete and impartial 
view of the whole situation. 

“Our review of the Commission’s process- 
ing of the Kaliser-Frazer registration state- 
ment and subsequent developments there- 
to reveals a shocking story of errors, indif- 
ference, and evasion on the part of the Com- 
mission and its staff.” 


IGNORING THE COURTS 


After a long, arduous, and costly con- 
troversy, the private litigation in the courts 
between the Kaiser-Frazer Corp. and Otis & 
Co. was finaly resolved in favor of the latter. 

On April 7, 1952, the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals found and decided that the 
Kaiser-Frazer statement and prospectus were 
in fact and in law false and misleading; that 
a fraud had been perpetrated by the corpora- 
tion; that the earning statement was at least 
$3,100,000 short of the truth; that the sale 
of the stock to the public by Otis & Co. would 
have been a violation of the Securities Act 
of 1933; and that Otis & Co. was under no 
obligation to accept the stock. This was a 
final determination because certiorari was 
denied by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

By that time, it was reasonable to believe 
that the controversy had finally been laid to 
rest, and that, in view of this decision, the 
Securities and Exchange Commission would 
stop its witch hunt and pursuit. 

Already, years had elapsed since the Com- 
mission had started its persecution, in the 
process of which a fortune of the public’s 
money was spent, and still the Commission 
is no nearer any solution or determination 
today than it was at the very beginning. 


UNRELENTING MALEVOLENCE 

But no, here is an implacably determined 
adversary bent upon a kill, disregarding the 
fact that it is completely in the wrong. 

And so the Commission has announced 
the reopening of hearings in the Otis & Co. 
case, and in its last determination, adding 
insult to injury, has refused to incorporate 
any part of the vast record already made 
into the present record about to be taken, 
which means that the whole matter will 
have to be rehashed, witnesses reexamined, 
exhibits reintroduced, and it is most diffi- 
cult to see where all this can lead because 
the courts’ determination already made 
should be controlling. 

In law, there is a principle known as res 
adjudicata, which means in effect that an 
adjudication between parties to an action 
binds them always and fixes their rights per- 
manently. 

While it is true that the SEC was not a 
party to the action between Kaiser-Frazer 
and Otis & Co., nevertheless it seems to us 
that since the courts had an opportunity of 
going into the controversy carefully, and of 
receiving the benefit of the personal appear- 
ances of witnesses, and judging the issues 
impartially, that the Commission ought to 
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be willing to accept that judgment and let 
the matter lay. 

That it refuses to do so is complete proof 
of its unrelenting malevolence. 


FLAGRANT WASTE OF PUBLIC FUNDS 


Names as such mean nothing to us—the 
public interest everything. And this 
prompts us to inquire when the SEC's witch 
hunt has run its course; and if Otis & Co. 
is found to be in the right, if not by the 
Commission then by the courts on appeal, 
what redress will Otis & Co. have for the 
tremendous cost to it for the lost time, for 
the loss of customers, for the adverse pub- 
licity, and for the heartbreak which it will 
have sustained? Clearly, it will have no re- 
course against the Commission or against 
the NASD. 

The outrageous spite of the Commission, 
its needless waste of public moneys, its per- 
sistent attempts to pierce the veil of privi- 
leged communications between attorney and 
client, its refusal to accept the court's deter- 
mination of a private controversy in which 
the public interest is not involved—all these 
are but a few of the controlling reasons that 
impress upon us the urgent need for the 
prompt abolition of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. 

It is said by some that filling existing va- 
cancies on the Commission may lead to a 
better administration of its affairs. That 
in our view is irrelevant. The question is 
whether the Commission is good or bad for 
our economy. 

Were we to consider if a dictatorship is a 
good or bad form of government, we would 
not be influenced by the fact that the im- 
mediate occupant of the office was either 
a despot or a benign ruler. So, in consider- 
ing the activities of the Commission, the 
question of its immediate occupants is of 
no consequence. 


GROWING DEMAND FOR END OF SEC 


The body of sentiment advocating the re- 
peal of the Federal Securities Acts and the 
abolition of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission is constantly growing. 

With the atmosphere cleared by the aboli- 
tion of the SEC, Congress should then ad- 
dress its attention to the passage of defini- 
tive legislation intended to prevent a repe- 
tition of those abuses of the late twenties, 
which have not been already cured by those 
provisions of the Banking Act of 1933 which 
eliminated investment banking affiliates of 
most banking institutions, placed restraints 
on the use of credit in the securities mar- 
kets and put bank holding companies under 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Reserve 
Board where they held stock of member 
banks which they desired to vote. 

When such transformation takes place, in 
the interim of change, our Federal Attorney 
General, our States’ attorneys general, the 
local district attorneys and the administra- 
tors of the blue sky laws in the various 
States can be counted upon to hold the line. 


i 


Beware of Communists Bearing Gifts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 5, 1953 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, I include a speech by the 
Honorable Hamilton Fish. 

On May 20 the Judson P. Galloway 
Post, No. 152, American Legion, in New- 
burgh, one of the most important Legion 
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posts in my district, gave their Ameri- 
cenism award to the Honorable Hamil- 
ton Fish, a former Member of this House, 
who represented Orange County for 
many years in the old 26th District of 
New York. 

It seems to me that no higher award 
can be given any citizen of our Republic 
than an award for Americanism. 

This post of the American Legion has 
sent me Mr. Fish’s speech made after the 
award and citation had been accepted, 
and it is with real pleasure that I am 
placing it at this time in the RECORD: 


The new Communist policy of sweetness 
and light toward the western nations is an 
old Communist trick of deceit and decep- 
tion to lull us to sleep, stop our rearma- 
ment program and divide the free nations. 
The frightening aspect of the Communist 
peace offensive is that Great Britain, 
blinded by her greed for Chinese and Rus- 
sian trade, rushes madly into the Red booby- 
trap. Both Sir Winston Churchill and 
Clement Attlee are apparently agreed on 
appeasing Red China and Soviet Russia by 
demanding that Communist China be ad- 
mitted to the United Nations and be given 
‘one of the five seats on the Security Council. 

If that should ever happen, all of Eastern 
Asia would go Communist in a short time, 
including Formosa, Korea, Japan, and, pos- 
sibly, the Philippines. It would mean the 
utter repudiation of our Asiatic policy and 
the sacrifice of every principle and ideal for 
which American soldiers, sailors, and 
marines fought and died in the war against 
Japan and in Korea. The Churchill-Attlee 
program is not one of compromise but of 
sheer, naked, outrageous appeasement of 
world communism. It is not just another 
Munich, Teheran, or Yalta, but the grand- 
father of all appeasements, containing more 
dangerous and evil germs to the free world 
than anything that has happened since we 
recognized Soviet Russia in 1933. 

The real issue in the present alarming con- 
troversy is the status of Red China, not the 
unfortunate and offensive remarks made by 
Attlee concerning the Constitution of the 
United States, and that certain elements in 
America did not want peace in Korea. 
President Eisenhower answered that very 
effectively by saying he knew of no American 
who did not desire peace in Korea, and that 
is God's truth. The issues are too vital to 
the very existence of the remaining free 
nations to indulge in personalities, abuse, or 
crimination and recrimination. We must 
not permit a few misguided and intemper- 
ate remarks by Attlee, Strachey, and Shin- 
well to sow seeds of discord between Great 
Britain and ourselves. It is well to remem- 
ber that both Strachey and Shinwell, former 
Socialist-Labor war ministers, were also 
former Communist sympathizers. They 
may disclaim their communism today, but 
their past records are well known in Europe. 
Certainly they are not competent to deter- 
mine American policies. 

Let us not, however, lay into the hands 
of the Communists by lambasting British 
statesmen, but rather let us forget and for- 
give, and present a united front against 
Communist world aggression. We must, 
without rancor, let our allies know that we 
do not trust Communist promises, and that 
only deeds, not words, count. We should 
make it crystal clear that we are opposed to 
any program of appeasement that will en- 
able world communism to enslave more free 
and independent nations. President Eisen- 
hhower and Secretary Dulles are fully aware 
of the fact that American boys are doing 
90 percent of the fighting and dying in Korea, 
and that our people are paying 90 percent of 
the costs. They will not permit Great 
Britain to dictate or dominate the truce or 
peace terms, I am opposed to our ever be- 


coming engaged in colonial wars of either 
the British or French Empires—that would 
be the negation of our own origin. Iam also 
even more opposed to undeclared wars by 
presidential directive such as in Korea, in- 
stead of by the constitutional way of con- 
gressional act. Legislation should be en- 
acted by Congress to prohibit presidential 
wars. 

The psychological war is already on be- 
tween freedom and slavery. There is not a 
single patriotic American who would not give 
everything that he has, including his life, 
to preserve our own freedom and, I hope, the 
freedom of hundreds of millions of people 
who are looking to us for leadership, not ap- 
peasement in the irrepressible conflict be- 
tween democratic freedom and totalitarian 
slavery. If it is impossible to agree on truce 
terms with the Chinese and Korean Reds 
within the next 60 days then I would urge 
the establishment of an effective blockade by 
our Navy of all Chinese ports. The American 
people are resentful that British ships are 
still carrying British goods to Red China to 
strengthen that Communist nation and help 
her in killing our sons in Korea. Once a 
blockade is established we should stop every 
foreign ship trying to enter a Chinese port, 
whether British, Russian, or Greek. 

Our security now and for all time to come 
will depend upon ourselves and not upon the 
British Navy or that of any other nation. 
As President Eisenhower aptly said, All 
Americans are for peace,” but a peace with 
honor, and a lasting peace worthy of the 
sacrifices we have made in blood and treas- 
ure, We want no fraudulent or temporary 
peace that will only give a breathing spell to 
the Communists and lead to greater and 
more deadly wars. The American people 
want a peace of understanding, a real and 
lasting peace that will preserve the free na- 
tions of the world from Communist aggres- 
sion and domination by the international 
gangsters in Moscow. 

“Blessed are the peacemakers, for they 
shall be called the children of God.” 


New Medical Discovery for Burns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 5, 1953 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
noted 2 or 3 items in the Record relative 
to a certain new medical discovery for 
burns that I would like to join in my 
praises for this new, wonderful discovery. 
I have used this medicine on my young 
son, who has received several burns, and 
it worked as a magic. I have never seen 
any type of medicine that could com- 
pare with it in combating second- and 
third-degree burns. 

I am having inserted in the RECORD 
a statement from the National Broad- 
casting Co. which will give you more 
information on this medical discovery. 
I am delighted to learn that some of the 
Armed Forces are considering using this 
medicine. I believe that it will prove to 
be a lifesaver to thousands of veterans 
who receive burns while in battle or in 
service. The pure food and drug offi- 
cials have approved the name of B-N-G 
tyrosinase solution for this new dis- 
covery. 

I am delighted to learn also that the 
University of Illinois is giving this dis- 
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covery 1 month’s test trial in its labo- 
ratory at the present time. 
The statement referred to follows: 


EXCERPT From BROADCAST WRITTEN BY RUSS 
Warp AND ANNOUNCED BY STEWART FINLEY 
May 25, 1953 


News about amazing new medicines does 
not always appear in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association or the big 
metropolitan daily papers. Here is a story 
from our own Arlington Daily Sun. It's 
about an Arlington boy and the Arlington 
doctor who treated him. Recently, about 4 
weeks ago, 3-year-old David Allen Davis, of 
438 Vista Drive, Falls Church, was seriously 
burned. His 5-year-old sister, Betsy, knocked 
over an electric percolator and David re- 
ceived first- and second-degree burns all over 
his back and arms. When they took off his 
T-shirt, much of his skin came right off with 
it. Now, you can imagine how painful an 
accident like that would be to an innocent 
3-year-old boy. Well, the doctor was called 
his name is not revealed since he prefers 
to remain anonymous—and he applied a new 
medicine which had been given to him by 
an Arlington druggist. He had never used 
it before. He just happened to have a bottle 
of it in his pocket when he was called to 
the home of little David Davis. 

He applied it and the results were amazing. 
The child stopped crying in 10 minutes. Mrs. 
Davis reports that he slept soundly that night 
and wanted to get up and play the next day. 
The physician reports that when the boy 
was brought to his office a few days later, 
no blistering had occurred, and the medicine 
had apparently kept down infection, too. 
The doctor says this liquid medicine is “the 
most amazing thing I’ve ever seen as far as 
relieving pain is concerned.” 

The story of its discovery is quite interest- 
ing. Benjamin Zaremba, Jr., and his father 
were operating a chop-suey canning plant 
in Oak Lawn, III., near Chicago, in 1944. 
They decided to boil down some chop-suey 
scraps to sell as hog food. One of the boiling 
vats exploded scalding nearly a dozen em- 
ployees. While waiting for ambulances to 
arrive, the other employees applied the only 
available liquid to the burned areas to soothe 
the pain. It was mung bean sprout juice, 
which was one of the products put up in this 
cannery. The doctors in the Chicago hos- 
pital were astounded to find no blistering, no 
pain, and no shock in the 12 patients. Med- 
ical science took over at this point, boiling 
down chop suey ingredients until the 
wonder-working enzymes in bean sprout ex- 
tract were isolated. The local distributor 
for this new burn medicine is William 
Vaughn, who lives in Arlington Village, and 
used to be the aide to former Vice President 
Alben Barkley. He became convinced of the 
remarkable properties of the medicine when 
his mother-in-law was burned in their 
Arlington apartment recently and she re- 
ceived remarkable relief from her serious 
scalds. 


Farley Plugs Training in Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 5, 1953 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Cambridge (Md.) Banner of April 
28, 1953: 

FARLEY PLUGS TRAINING IN POLITICS 


James A. Farley, Mr. Politics,” has lost 
none of his enthusiasm for the calling that 
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made his name synonymous with it, despite 
the buffeting he has taken since departing 
from active national politics in 1940. 

Talking to the sophomore class of Ford- 
ham College, he said young men ought to be 
specially trained to carry the torch of lead- 
ership in politics. No matter what some 
may call it, Farley said politics is still the 
noblest of careers and no other is so essen- 
tial for the distribution of temporal happi- 
ness and the preservation of the freedoms 
that make our way of life. 

Special training for political leadership 
would eliminate the corrupt and the dis- 
honest, who have blackened its character. 
It is essential in the world leadership thrust 
upon us that the United States have a spe- 
cially trained corps at home and abroad and 
maintain standards of public service which 
will inspire universal confidence, 


Small Business Economically Contributes 


to Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 5, 1953 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
would like to include a letter which I 
received from Mr. W. D. Lomax, execu- 
tive vice president, Prestressed Concrete 
Corp., of Torrance, Calif., dated May 25, 
1953. 

I believe this_illustrates how small 
business can efficiently and economically 
contribute to our national defense. 

It is extremely encouraging to find 
that there are contractors who have a 
high sense of moral responsibility. We 
have heard of so many instances where 
under a cost-plus-fee basis contractors 
have intentionally run the costs up in 
order to increase their own profits. 
Therefore, I believe that the work of the 
Prestressed Concrete Corp. should receive 
publicity as an example of high moral 
standards for other Government con- 
tractors. 

The letter follows: 

PRESTRESSED CONCRETE CORP., 
Torrance, Calif., May 25, 1953. 
Hon. JaMes UTT, 
Member of Congress, House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mn. Urr: Recently there has been a 
good deal of criticism directed toward pro- 
curement officers and to contractors engaged 
in supplying weapons and materiel for the 
Armed Forces. The criticism usually implies 
that contractual prices are exorbitant or 
that inefficient management results in un- 
conscionable costs. Not all of it is justified. 
As a member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee for the House I think you will find 
this letter pertinent and of more than pass- 
ing interest. 

My company recently completed a con- 
tract for the manufacture of antitorpedo net 
panels for the Bureau of Ordnance, Depart- 
ment of the Navy. We bid in competition 
with other firms and received an award for 
a portion of the west coast deliveries to the 
ammunition and net depot at Deal Beach. 
These nets have not been previously manu- 
factured on the west coast and there was 
no pool of skilled labor and no tooling avail- 
able for this uncommon product. Conse- 
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quently, starting costs were high and em- 
ployee training expensive. The job requires 
hard and monotonous work and is not at- 
tractive in a scarcity labor market. 

Under a contract entitled “NOrd No. 11518” 
an appropriation of $1,320,000 was granted. 
At the completion of the contract we re- 
turned an unused $435,000 to the Treasurer 
of the United States. This represents a 
saving of 33 percent and may be one of the 
largest percentage savings on record. Cer- 
tainly it is sufficient to refute the usual say- 
ing that “small contractors never save money 
for the taxpayer.” 

The saving was accomplished by economi- 
cal management and planning and when it 
is considered that the company’s profit was 
predicated upon a percentage of costs, 1. e., 
the more we spent the more profit we made, 
you can understand that it was not adyan- 
tageous to us to save money. Frankly, my 
responsibility to my company is to conduct 
an operation primarily for maximum profit, 
therefore, other factors, some of them moral, 
must have existed. Among these was a de- 
sire to do a good job. Another may be the 
high degree of respect and confidence which 
exists between representatives of the Navy 
and my company both at Bureau and job 
levels. 

Kindest regards, 
W. D. Lomax, 
Executive Vice President. 


Just Se They Don’t Run Hog Wild 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. McVEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 5, 1953 


Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I should like to include an edi- 
torial written by Col. H. F. Wulf, editor 
ol the Daily Calumet, a newspaper pub- 
lished in my district. Colonel Wulf has 
discussed, in this editorial, a subject that 
is of much interest to the American 
people at the present time. Because of 
my high regard for him and the sound- 
ness of his position, I should like to give 
the readers of the Recorp an opportunity 
to learn what he has to say with regard 
to the proposed Bricker amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, 
The editorial follows: 

Just So THEY Don’t Run Hoc Witp 

There is before the Congress a proposal 
by United States Senator JOHN W. BRICKER 
to amend the Constitution of the United 
States with respect to negotiating treaties 
with other nations. The proposal is so 
fraught with common sense it is difficult to 
appreciate the opposition which confronts 
it 


The Bricker amendment simply would 
write into our basic law a provision that our 
treatymakers may not enter into any nego- 
tiation wherein that treaty abrogates exist- 
ing American law or is found in contraven- 
tion to the Constitution of the United States, 
What’s the matter with that? 

The answer: Absolutely nothing. Yet 
John Foster Dulles, our erudite Secretary of 
State, declares in effect: Bosh on the Bricker 
amendment. We shan't sign any treaty 
which violates American law. The Daily 
Calumet believes Mr. Dulles, verily. How- 
ever, in 1960, 1970, or decades beyond, we 
may not have such trustworthy officials on 
the order of the dapper Mr. Dulles. The 
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Bricker amendment will construct a nice 
fence to keep any conniving officials high in 
the Government from running hog wild. 

It’s getting so we dare not take a chance. 
It’s the same old world we knew as a kid in 
knee pants—that is some 25,000 miles 
around. But modern means of transporta- 
tion and communication have made next- 
door neighbors of the nations of the earth. 
As your neighbor can heave a brick through 
your window, so can a godless nation drop 
lethal eggs on our steel belt tonight. That's 
why we are spending $3 billion per month to 
keep up our dukes. 

Defense in paperwork is just as essential. 
There is cooking in the toothless United 
Nations today a cobra-headed covenant 
called human relations. The unchallenged 
word of Senator Bricker is, this covenant, if 
ratified by the United States, would com- 
pletely neutralize our sacred Bill of Rights 
and social, economic, immigration, patent, 
and copyright laws. Mr. Dulles and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower won’t go for such a vicious 
scheme, but a constitutional provision to 
prevent it ever won’t hurt a thing. 

There are some 160 million mortals in the 
United States. As matters stand now, just 
65 persons is all that is needed to make a 
treaty binding on the United States. Let's 
enact the Bricker amendment and quit being 
half safe. 

The dangers of one-man government 
ought to be obvious to even a sophomore in 
high school. The Bricker amendment simply 
is a needed clarification of the powers of 
treaty making. Let's have it. 


The Dilemma of American Agriculture 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DOUGLAS R. STRINGFELLOW 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 5, 1953 


Mr. STRINGFELLOW. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include extracts from a 
speech delivered by J. M. Jones of the 
National Woolgrowers Association. Mr. 
Jones is from Salt Lake City. Part of 
his speech follows: 


The hearings on the extension of the 
Trade Agreements Act have, if nothing else, 
revealed a great split between the various 
segments of agricultural producers. 

The confused and complicated position 
of American agriculture is motivated by one 
of man’s primary instincts—self-preserva- 
tion, but it has gone much farther than 
that at the present time and is showing 
itself in the form of selfishness and greed. 

As a result, various agricultural produc- 
ers find themselves split and alined with 
strange bedfellows. This is not saying that 
the strange bedfellows are bad. They are 
just different and the primary objectives 
of certain agricultural producers is in tune 
with the primary objectives of other busi- 
nesses in our economy. 

Without attempting to pit one industry 
against another let us look at agriculture. 

There are three distinct divisions in agri- 
culture. The commodities in these three 
divisions are all in a surplus position at the 
present time. But because of the different 
treatment accorded them by Government, 
their philosophies and objectives are dif- 
ferent. 

For example: Both wheat and cotton are 
in surplus, both are protected by Govern- 
ment support programs; because of the al- 
most complete embargo against foreign im- 
portation, both have almost 100 percent of 
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the American market. (On wheat fit for 
human consumption the import quota es- 
tablished represents less than one one-hun- 
dredth of 1 percent of domestic production. 
On cotton the import quota established 
represents less than 1.7 percent of domestic 
production.) Both wheat and cotton want 
a share of the world market and therefore 
should like to see trade barriers reduced so 
that more wheat and cotton could be ex- 
ported (I rather doubt that either cotton or 
wheat producers would want their quotas 
eliminated however). 

Dairy products are in surplus; are pro- 
tected by Government surplus programs; 
have been injured by foreign imports until 
application of section 104 of the Defense 
Production Act which expires June 30, 1953. 
The dairy industry is anxious to continue 
the needed protection against foreign im- 
portations and therefore wants to retain the 
American market for American-produced 
dairy products which they can ably supply. 

The third division of American agricul- 
ture are those commodities which are gen- 
erally in a deficiency position as far as sup- 
plying the domestic needs are concerned, but 
because of the lack of proper protection from 
foreign imports are in a surplus position and 
are supported by a Government program. 
Wool is a good example. 

In 1951 approximately 700 million grease- 
pounds of apparel wool was consumed. 
Seventy-two percent of the consumption 
was of wool of foreign origin. During and 
since that time approximately 100 million 
grease-pounds of domestic wool remains in 
the hands of private interests. Title to ap- 
proximately 125 million grease-pounds of 
wool produced in 1952 went to the Govern- 
ment under its nonrecourse wool loan pro- 
gram on April 30, 1953. The 1953 domestic 
wool clip of 225 million grease-pounds is 
being taken from the sheep’s back at the 
present time. Consumption by mills con- 
tinues far in excess of domestic production. 
Therefore, domestic producers who produce 
only about one-third of domestic needs are 
after protection which will enable them to 
secure this share of the domestic market at 
the cost of production level. 

Hence, the three divisions: (1) Those 
commodities which have the domestic mar- 
ket and want a share of the foreign; (2) 
those domestic commodities which can sup- 
ply and want the domestic market; and (3) 
those commodities which do not produce 
sufficiently to supply the domestic market, 
but want the share of the domestic market 
which they can fill. 

It should be pointed out that Secretary 
Benson on April 9, before the Senate Agri- 
cultural Committee, showed that livestock 
and products (including apparel wool) made 
up over 40 percent of competitive (supple- 
mentary) agricultural imports into the 
United States in fiscal year 1951-52 expressed 
in dollar volume; that grains and cotton 
made up over 68 percent of agricultural ex- 
ports in 1951-52. The Secretary’s statement 
also showed that since 1949 agricultural im- 
ports on a dollar volume basis have exceeded 
agricultural exports in fiscal year 1952-53 
(estimated) by 50 percent; that nonagricul- 
tural exports exceeded nonagricultural im- 
ports during the same period by 44 percent. 

Therefore, the great imbalance of trade or 
dollar gap is not brought about by agricul- 
tural trade but is the result of nonagricul- 
tural exports over imports. 

As one of the group of raw material pro- 
ducers we are not willing to sacrifice our in- 
dustry to carry the imbalance of trade for 
nonagricultural commodities, 

It’s a waste of time to talk further about 


the condition of the domestic sheep indus- 


try. Government figures reyeal that breed- 
ing stock has declined 43 percent since 1942 
and is continuing to decline, as evidenced 
by the increased slaughter of ewe lambs that 
should be held for replacement purposes. 
Documented evidence from responsible lend- 


ing institutions has been placed in the record 
of the Senate Agricultural Committee which 
shows that from these records sheepmen 
owning 213,442 head of sheep in Utah, Ore- 
gon, Colorado, and Idaho lost $2.17 per head 
on the average in 1952. It has already been 
pointed out that there is a surplus of do- 
mestic wool from the 1951 and 1952 clip, 
even though apparel-wool consumption in 
1951 and 1952 exceeded 700 million grease- 
pounds per year, 

Even though the domestic sheep-produc- 
ing industry is the most efficient in the world, 
when labor constitutes approximately 30 
percent of the total cost of production, no 
industry can compete with countries whose 
labor costs are so much lower. For example, 
official studies reveal that in the case of 
Australia, the largest wool producer in the 
world, hired labor cost 52 cents per head in 
1949, compared with $3.02 in the United 
States. The same studies show that the cost 
of shearing a sheep in Australia is 12 cents 
per head; in the United States it was 40 
cents in 1949. Total cash costs per head of 
sheep in 1949 in the United States was $8.45; 
in Australia, $1.91. 

The primary problem of the domestic sheep 
industry is obvious, The solution is obvious 
and relatively simple if it is decided that a 
domestic sheep industry is essential and 
desirable. 

If that decision is reached in the affirma- 
tive, in order to have a strong, vigorous do- 
mestic sheep industry, protection must be 
given against the importation of foreign wool 
at below the domestic costs of production. 

There are many ways to achieve this ob- 
jective. The industry, through its friends 
in Congress, have definite proposals in the 
mill. To the industry's mind, the most 
effective and simple is the parity-protec- 
tion amendment to the Agricultural Act of 
1949 as introduced by Senator Munpr and 
13 other Senators, S. 1338, and by Congress- 
man D’Ewart, H. R. 1427, an identical bill 
in the House. These measures cover all 
agricultural commodities and would be par- 
ticularly. effective for commodities in the 
same position as wool. 

Another bill with the same principle, 
H. R. 4879, introduced by Congressman 
STRINGFELLOW, but to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930, applies the parity-protection amend- 
ment to wool alone. 

These bills simply provide, in the case of 
wool, that foreign wool imported into this 
country at a price below domestic parity 
shall pay an equalization fee which repre- 
sents the difference in price between the 
duty paid, landed cost of foreign wool, and 
the parity price for a comparable grade of 
domestic wool. If the foreign price equals 
or exceeds the domestic parity price, no 
equalization fee is assessed. 

Please realize that the industry recognizes 
and realizes the many important problems 
of wool and lamb promotion, research and 
education, disease prevention, and all of the 
others, but, being very practical, first things 
come first, and, in our opinion, the one 
discussed above should be the first order of 
business. 


Theodore Roosevelt Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT HALE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1953 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, I rise in sup- 
port of the resolution for designating a 
Theodore Roosevelt Week. Less than a 
year after Theodore Roosevelt’s death, 

_his friend Elihu Root, who had served 
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as Secretary of State, Secretary of War, 
and as a United States Senator, gave 
what may prove to be the final judgment 
on Theodore Roosevelt's life. Speaking 
of Roosevelt, Root said: 


He did not originate great new truths, but 
he drove old fundamental truths into the 
minds and the hearts of his people so that 
they stuck and dominated. Old truths he 
insisted upon, enlarged upon, repeated over 
and over, always driving, driving home the 
deep fundamental truths of public life, of a 
great self-governing democracy, the eternal 
truths that had been overlooked by indif- 
ference and error, wrong-heartedness and 
wrong-headedness. Review the roster of the 
few great men of history, our own history, 
the history of the world; and when you 
have finished the review, you will find that 
Theodore Roosevelt was the greatest teacher 
of the essentials of popular self-government 
the world has ever known. 


Certainly it is fitting to memorialize 
Theodore Roosevelt in the manner pro- 
posed by this resolution, 


House Joint Resolution 240 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1953 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
before stated to my colleagues that Mex- 
ican border towns are almost an open 
source of illegal narcotics. United States 
citizens cross the border, make their 
purchases, and smuggle them back into 
the United States, all in a very few hours, 

Juvenile narcotics addiction in the 
southern California area, now of epi- 
demic proportions, has been attributed 
Officially by the State of California to 
the nearness of the Mexican border, 
which now may be crossed by unescorted 
teenagers. 

To cut off this ready source of illegal 
narcotics to our juveniles, I have intro- 
duced House Joint Resolution 240, which 
would close the border to unescorted 
minors. I take this means of calling 
to the attention of my colleagues the 
necessity for this legislation. 

Under leave to include extraneous 
matter, I insert a news item from the 
June 3 issue of the Los Angeles Daily 
News citing the smuggling of narcotics 
from Tijuana, a Mexican town just 
below the California-Mexican border. 
Part of the caption of the item was 
“Police Say $5,000 Worth of Narcotics 
Was Smuggled Here in Tire“: 

An aircraft worker described by police as 
the main narcotics source in southwest Los 
Angeles was arrested yesterday with his wife, 
a marine deserter and an ex-convict. 

The raid on David Griffith's house at 1154 
Eastwood Avenue, Inglewood, netted $5,000 
worth of marijuana found hidden under baby 
clothes, two grams of heroin found under a 
mattress, and 50 barbiturate tablets. 

Detectives A. E. Burgess and Verne Hoy led 
the raid on a tip that a large supply of nar- 
cotics had come from Tijuana’s “Junk Alley” 
in an automobile spare tire. 

Booked at 77th Street division were 
Griffith and his wife, Olga, both 22; Ronald 
Beebe, 19, and Leslie Bone, 26, 20518 Walnut 
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Street, Pomona. Police identified Beebe as a 
marine deserter and Bone as an ex-convict. 

The Griffiths’ children, Karen, 4; Sharon, 
2; and Gwynne, 1, were turned over to their 


grandmother. 


Meeting the Challenge 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 5, 1953 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
within editorial, “Meeting the Chal- 
lenge,” appearing in the Boston Daily 
Globe of June 3, 1953, says, in part, re- 
ferring to the American Medical Asso- 
ciation: 

This opposition to Government health 
insurance places medical organizations in a 
position where they must offer alternatives 
which will provide care within the public’s 
capacity to pay. 


This has always been the position 
taken by President Truman, who was not 
wedded to any particular plan but who 
recognized the necessity for some kind 
of progress to be made to meet the try- 
ing situations in relation to medical care 
and attention that exists in so many mil- 
lions of American families. 

To date no alternatives have been of- 
fered. 

While my observations are most 
friendly, the burden is clearly upon the 
American Medical Association to make 
progress, or to offer constructive pro- 
posals or alternatives, 

The editorial follows: 

MEETING THE CHALLENGE 

American Medical Association leaders have 
been wise to face up to the questions raised 
by Dr. Paul R. Hawley, director of the Amer- 
ican College of Surgeons and former medi- 
cal director of the Veterans’ Administration. 

Shortly after his public assertions regard- 
ing unethical practices, certain physicians 
sought to persuade the AMA to discipline 
him. But better counsels prevailed. 

At the current New York convention, Dr. 
Louis H. Bauer, the retiring president, spoke 
of excessive fees, fee splitting without the 
patient's knowledge, and “ghost opera- 
tions” performed by surgeons other than 
the men who had been designated. 

“They do exist,” said Dr. Bauer, among a 
small minority of doctors. He called for 
medical society “grievance committees made 
up of members with steel in their back- 
bones.” His successor, Dr. Edward J. Me- 
Cormick, urged disciplinary action against 
unethical physicians, perhaps 5 percent of 
all doctors. 

These demands for stronger discipline in- 
evitably raise the question of the individual 
physician's relation to his profession, to 
his patients, and to the public. It is neces- 
sary to consider them, 

The doctor is usually an overworked indi- 
vidual who often treats patients for small 
return or none. His is perhaps the most 
sensitive of professions, because human life 
hinges on his skill, his success, occasional 
mistake, and sometimes inevitable failure. 

This makes it imperative to maintain a 
high standard of ethics among physicians. 
It also causes them to prefer that discipline 
of the erring be conducted by their pro- 
8 organization, rather than by the 

tate. 


In exerting such discipline, a medical so- 
ciety has the advantage over, for example, a 
bar association, in that it can cripple a 
member's practice by merely suspending or 
expelling him, and thus denying him the 
use of hospitals. Nor is it under obligation 
to seek revocation of his license, for, unlike 
an attorney, he is not an officer of the court 
whose misdeeds should be brought to the 
attention of a State tribunal. 

Hence few complaints go from medical 
societies to the State board of registration 
in medicine, which, nevertheless, handles nu- 
merous cases, many of them involving physi- 
cians belonging to no professional organiza- 
tion. Generally speaking, doctors, more than 
members of other professions, have cleaned 
their own house. 

But the increased cost of maintaining 
health (largely due to the success of medi- 
cine in lengthening human life) has become 
even more burdensome to the public. It has 
led to proposals for Government health in- 
surance, like that established in Great Brit- 
ain; physicians’ organizations have strongly 
opposed these as socialized medicine. To 
meet the people’s demand for financial relief 
they have accepted group insurance plans, 
which have often raised new and complex 
questions as to what constitutes a proper 
fee. Most important of all, the medical pro- 
fession has become an issue—often bitterly 
fought—of public controversy. 

The doctor differs from the lawyer, whose 
business is disputation. Controversy has 
brought organized medicine to an unfamiliar 
arena where it has inevitably met attacks 
in full view of the public at points where 
it was sensitive. It has not always appeared 
in a happy light. 

But this development was inevitable. And 
the resultant challenge to medicine, painful 
as it sometimes is, works to the benefit of 
the profession and the people. It compels 
physicians to reexamine their procedures and 
discover which are essential and which are 
subject to adjustment. Their opposition to 
Government health insurance places medical 
organizations in a position where they must 
offer alternatives which will provide care 
within the public’s capacity to pay. 

Any challenge to a profession should make 
for alertness in its self-discipline. That the 
AMA leaders recognize this is heartening, 
and a sign of the times. 

UNCLE DUDLEY. 


A Real Compliment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 5, 1953 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
Jeave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the St. Joseph (Mo.) News-Press of April 
14, 1953: 

A REAL COMPLIMENT 

Associated Press Writer James Marlow sees 
Leonard W. Hall, new Republican national 
chairman, as a GOP version of James A. 
Farley. 

No higher compliment can be paid a na- 
tional chairman. Jim Farley was the best 
in his field. He was more than a glad- 
hander. He was more than a fellow bent on 
passing out political jobs. 

Jim Farley was a party builder. He knew 
how to take care of the men and women 
who worked for the success of their party. 
He was an organization man from the word 
“go.” One reason the Democratic Party 
stayed in power for 20 years was the founda- 
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tion Jim Farley built of key men in the early 
days of the first administration of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. 

Across the length and breadth of the land 
there are still thousands who regard Farley 
as the real No. 1 organizer in the Democratic 
Party. They regret he did not get the big 
chance—the presidential nomination—they 
felt his party owed him, 


Knots Again 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RUTH THOMPSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 5, 1953 


Miss THOMPSON of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial: 

KNors AGAIN 


Once again, general civil aviation is about 
to find itself with its back against the wall 
in the nautical-mile controversy. Ever 
since the public hearing before the Civil 
Aeronautics Board a year ago, the Air Force 
and Navy have been smarting over their 
public defeat in their efforts to force civil 
aviation to discard the statute mile and 
adopt the knot and nautical mile as the sole 
single unit of distance measurement. 

In that hearing a year ago everyone—in- 
cluding all branches of the military serv- 
ices—had a fair and impartial opportunity 
to state their cases, in true democratic fash- 
ion. We have long been accustomed to this 
method of doing business, and taxing the 
decision that comes from such deliberations 
as binding on us all, whether we happen to 
agree with it or not. 

But with the military it’s different. They 
apparently believe in the democratic system 
so long as it goes the way they want it to. 
If it doesn't—as it didn’t in the last publie 
hearing on the nautical mile—they set about 
instantly to reverse the decision behind the 
scenes. 

AOPA has known for some time that the 
Navy and Air Force was doing a powerful 
lobbying job behind the scenes with the 
members of the CAB, in an effort to bring 
those civil aviation representatives around 
to the point that they would tend to over- 
rule their own decision. Now they have 
just asked the CAB to formally reopen the 
entire matter, again for a public hearing. 
This time they have played their cards a 
little better; they've got the airlines on their 
side. 

Not long ago AOPA wrote the Secretary of 
Defense, asking him to do what he could 
to stop the military from spending valuable 
time, money, and manpower in an effort to 
overthrow a decision they didn’t happen to 
like. AOPA pointed out that such maneu- 
verings impose a serious burden on those 
segments of civil aviation that must con- 
stantly defend themselves against such 
power tactics. 

Nevertheless, the CAB has again taken the 
matter under advisement. Perhaps as this 
reaches AOPA members’ hands, they will 
have decided to reopen the entire matter. 
This time, of course, the military has done 
everything in its power to see to it that the 
cards are stacked against whatever civil op- 
position turns up. 

AOPA has just participated in a prelimi- 
nary private meeting in which the military 
Were presumably to let everyone in on their 
new and very pressing reasons for wanting 
the nautical mile. Instead, not a single 
new point or justification was made. Every- 
thing the military representatives said at 
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this latest meeting had already been said, 
in detail, in the public hearing a year ago. 
AOPA published the entire transcript of that 
hearing, so members already know every- 
thing the military has to say on the subject. 

Once again, the great majority of civilian 
pilots and plane owners is faced with having 
to stage a lone fight in defense of civil avia- 
tion’s right to exist and prosper outside the 
domination of the military. Once again, 
AOPA must turn to all civil pilots and plane 
owners for their help in fighting off this im- 
position of the military will on civil avia- 
tion. Everyone—including the thousands 
who helped win this fight the last time—is 
urged to express his or her opinions to the 
Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics Board in 
Washington. Only the strongest public 
opinion can keep the military from forcing 
this edict on civil aviation. 


Joseph Kornfeder, Former Member Inter- 
national Secretariat of the Communist 
Party and Graduate of the Lenin School 
of Political Warfare, Moscow, Tells of 
Kremlin Warfare and Tactics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 5, 1953 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, it is highly important that we 
realize that the Kremlin is engaged in a 
constant and never-ending battle to con- 
quer the world. Its means are so devi- 
ous that many in the West cannot un- 
derstand its processes. 

It is well to heed the words of experts 
in communism who have studied Com- 
munist techniques from the masters in 
the Kremlin. I, therefore, include here- 
with an article written recently by Jo- 
seph Zack Kornfeder, now an effective 
anti-Communist and a former member 
of the international secretariat of the 
Communist Party and a graduate of the 
Lenin School of Political Warfare in 
Moscow: 

KREMLIN WARFARE 
(By Joseph Zack Kornfeder) 

It is more than a decade since Winston 
Churchill, as Prime Minister of England, 
characterized Stalin’s Russia as “a mystery 
wrapped inside an enigma,” and a mystery 
it still is in spite of all the inside“ books 
and articles written about it. 

The mystery is not about Communist doc- 
trine, or Stalin’s ruthless methods of opera- 
tion, or what may follow now that he is dead, 
but how it came to be that a semipastoral 
nation, devastated by two world wars (plus 
a civil war, 1917-21), came to challenge the 
rest of the earth in less than a decade. What 
made all this possible? Such are the ques- 
tions that haunt us. 

The Western World is superior technologi- 
cally but concerned by an inferior enemy who 
has made constant forays into its domain, 
All reason and logic seem to be outmoded. 

MODERN ADAPTATIONS OF ORIENTAL GUILE 

Actually, there is no mystery about it, 
Bolshevism’s success is the result of using 
novel techniques of warfare based on ancient 
oriental guile* but adapted to modern Tro- 


See The Art of War, by Sun Tzu, written 
in 500 B. G. 


jan horse procedures. This gives it an ad- 
vantage over the West, and such techniques 
will certainly not be abandoned no matter 
who succeeds Stalin. 

The Kremlin has mastered the method of 
exploiting the normal social maladjustments 
of an expanding capitalist society by em- 
ploying fifth-column operations as an in- 
tegral part of a total plan of conquest. 
What has been added is a rear operation 
tactic, not as incidental to frontal or mili- 
tary warfare, but on such a colossal scale 
as to condition all of the Kremlin’s stra- 
tegic plans prior to and during open hos- 
tilities. In the Kremlin's view, the military 
phase of warfare is only the obvious spear- 
head of a much larger operation that goes 
on all of the time. They operate a war 
without fronts, but with fronts everywhere. 
It is war without a beginning and certainly 
without an end until everything is gobbled 
up. 
There is considerable speculation, for in- 
stance, as to why the Kremlin has been 
concentrating on Asia for decades when stra- 
tegically Europe appears to be more impor- 
tant. Aside from Asia representing a lesser 
concentration of hostile power, the rear 
operation concept of taking the interior prior 
to the attack on the metropolis, or taking 
Europe through Asia, is the compelling mo- 
tive. Placing the resources and manpower 
of Asia on the Soviet side and annulling 
Asia as a market for capitalist expansion 
and as a source of raw materials is the 
real strategy of the Kremlin. 

Europe thus boxed in between the explo- 
sive forces fostered by the Kremlin's polit- 
ical warfare being conducted on the in- 
side, and annulment from the outside, is 
becoming a WPA project for the United 
States with all of the economic consequences, 
The alternatives appear to be to surrender 
or to go to war. 

The same idea, but in a more pressing 
and immediate sense, concerns Japan. It is 
a crowded industrial island bereft of both 
sales outlets and raw materials, and cannot 
long endure without either surrendering or 
striking back, Unfortunately, the choice of 
war or surrender finds the initiative in the 
hands of the Kremlin. 


VULNERABILITY OF AN EXPANDING SOCIETY 

The Bolshevist technique of operating in 
the rear could not be as successful if cap- 
italism had not expanded so rapidly and 
created so many social problems in the 
process. Modern technology has simply out- 
distanced the 19th century pattern of cap- 
italism. It has burst through the confines 
of nationalism and encircled the earth. It 
calls for continental federations led by 
highly developed nations and any war that 
fails to recognize that problem will be fought 
again in vain. 

In brief, the capitalist revolution is being 
strangled piecemeal by the Bolshevik coun- 
terrevolution but must continue on a 20th 
century basis. The laissez-faire capitalism 
of the 19th century must now give way to a 
socially responsible system that will leave 
men free to enjoy the fruits of modern tech- 
nology. But this responsibility must also 
include effective authority to prevent the 
rise of totalitarlan or gangster regimes ca- 
pable of disturbing the peace of the world. 
In short, the new capitalism must have a 
program that leads men and nations out of 
the blind alley of fruitless wars. 

WARS OF PENETRATION 

Bolshevism’s weapons combine civilian, 
quasi- and military methods and use them 
interchangeably or in combination depend- 
ing on the situation. It includes psychologi- 
cal warfare, organizational penetration or in- 
filtration, policy perversion, sabotage, sub- 
versive unionism, insurrection, guerrilla 
warfare, treacherous diplomacy to subvert 
and divide, and of course the more con- 
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ventional types of espionage and military 
warfare. 

The weapons exploited by the Kremlin, 
are based on the most comprehensive pattern 
of civil war ever devised. It calls for the 
liberation of the working classes from cap- 
italist and feudal exploitation and uses the 
above weapons in the name of these goals. 
The Communist Party creates, organizes and 
coordinates the use of all these weapons, 
It serves as a professional civil war organ- 
ization which operates as a law unto itself 
before the seizure of power, and as the law 
after the seizure of power. Lenin himself 
referred to these professionals as a new type 
of party. 

The principle that pervades all Commu- 
nist operations is that all is fair in war. 
Deals, agreements, and treaties are always 
considered to be tactical, but never basic. 
The customs, ethics, and commitments of 
the nation being attacked are exploited for 
its own destruction. 

To ignite and wage civil war in the rear of 
an enemy is the central objective of all Com- 
munist operations. The more effective the 
rear or termite operation, the easier the 
frontal or military assault is expected to be. 


OBJECTIVES OF INFILTRATION 


Bolshevik civil war doctrine or the war of 
the classes, calls for continuous offensive 
operations—and like all major systems of 
Warfare, it has its own doctrine. The strategy 
is aimed to guide the tactical attack to the 
most vulnerable points in the enemy’s rear, 
which in the mafn are (1) the factories, (2) 
the peasants, and (3) the youth. The fac- 
tories represent the keystone of the arch of 
capitalism and are second in importance 
only to the Armed Forces themselves. Com- 
munists love to organize and infiltrate labor 
unions, especially in strategic defense indus- 
tries, land and maritime transports, and 
communications. Such infiltration in peace- 
time is used to harass and demoralize pro- 
duction and to build up militant cadres 
which are used in wartime to stop or delay 
supplies, sabotage production, and the like. 

The Kremlin’s strategic concentration in 
backward countries is focused on the peas- 
ants. The concern is to foment Bolshevist 
inspired nationalist movements, and to 
harass the weak economies of these coun- 
tries. In wartime or prior to open warfare 
such as in China, Indochina, Malaya, Burma, 
etc., peasants are used for guerrilla opera- 
tions, and to disrupt supplies to the metro- 
politan or imperialist countries. The con- 
centration of the peasants in all such cases 
is to disorganize the colonial rear of cap- 
italism, 

Although the Kremlin's civil-war strategy 
prefers to base itself on economic categories 
or exploited classes, it concentrates on the 
youths such as an exception, The objective 
in this case is outright demoralization or 
antimilitarisny, preparatory to the infiltra- 
tion and disintegration of the military forces 
of all capitalistic nations. The failure of the 
original tactics focused on youth as a class, 
has led to more emphasis on the indirect 
tactic of reaching them through the intelli- 
gentsia, particularly the teaching staffs in 
schools, colleges, churches, and other media 
of influence. Working on the intelligentsia 
to facilitate their influence has now become 
a major operation. 


THE BATTLE FOR THE RESERVES 


While the general strategy is fairly con- 
stant, the tactics or so-called party line 
change as often as the scene on a battlefield. 
The high command in Moscow through its 
Communist Parties, is ever busy organizing 
new task forces or fronts to exploit new op- 
portunities in every possible direction. 

There was a time when Liberals, Reform- 
ers, Progressives, and even Socialists were 
considered as the reserves of capitalism. 
About the mid-thirties, under the so-called 
Popular or Anti-Fascist front policy, Moscow 
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went to work on these reserves with a view 
of either neutralizing or moving them over 
to the Bolshevik side. 

That was when the Kremlin really learned 
how to operate its Trojan horse on capital- 
ism’s intelligentsia, to divide, split, infiltrate, 
and penetrate government agencies. It was 
the time also when the art of sociological 
camouflage or of sailing under false colors 
by posing as Liberals, Progressives, and even 
church reformers, reached perfection. These 
were the days also when deceptive fronts 
were spawned by the dozen and reform pro- 
grams a la Moscow’s wishes were manufac- 
tured by the dozen. 

Another “reserve” of capitalism is now be- 
ing worked upon, side by side with the old 
including the Fascist remnants of Western 
Europe who are brothers under the skin, 
and the nationalists and semi-Fascist move- 
ments and dictatorships in South America 
and the Near and Middle East. Moscow 
does not exject to absorb these or the lib- 
eral “reserves” of capitalism, but only to 
use them to run interference for the Krem- 
lin'’s designs to widen the rift between its 
enemies and to create a condition of idealog- 
ical chaos. 

The battle for the “reserves” has reached 
the stage of “neutralization” and caused the 
paralysis of whole nations. It is one of 
Stalin’s masterpieces and may prove decisive 
in isolating the United States. It is at the 
bottom of many of our failures in Europe, 
in Asia, and elsewhere. 

There is only one constant in the Krem- 
lin’s political warfare, and that is the eter- 
nal drive for power—because all else is rela- 
tive. Programs, strategy, tactics, promises, 
corruption, grievances, reforms, and the like, 
are merely tools or weapons to achieve that 
end. The Kremlin uses everything, but be- 
lieves in one thing only—the total annihila- 
tion of all obstacles in its path. 

ON THE EVE OF ALL-OUT WAR 

A number of changes were noticeable in 
the operational methods of the Communist 
Party, when the Kremlin’s political warfare 
program reached the military phase in 1949, 
to wit: 

1. Emphasis on underground organization 
and practices employing methods similar to 
those used by the Maquis in France, by the 
Resistance in Italy, etc., during World War 
II, including various forms of guerrilla war- 
fare and sabotage, and a more concentrated 
effort on espionage and secret collaboration 
with any and all elements, even including 
the criminal underworld. 

2. A shift in open activities from the left, 
to center and even the right of center, 
but with an emphasis on deception and de- 
moralization. In short, the objective is a 
maximum of moral as well as physical dam- 
age, by the employment of any and all 
methods, adjusted to wartime operations. 

The Kremlin-directed peace campaign in- 
to which everyone from commoner to bishop 
and tycoon is invited, is an example of the 
open method. Guerrilla warfare, sabotage, 
incendiarism, assassination, etc., as com- 
monly practiced in a number of Asiatic coun- 
tries, are examples of underground methods. 

The transition from one phase to another 
in the Kremlin's program is actually but a 
shift in emphasis. It is like an orchestra 
proceeding from pianissimo to fortissimo, 
The crescendo in the fortissimo is yet to be 
reached and will be when frontal or military 
warfare emerges on a big scale with the 
Kremlin's rear or political warfare, the stage 
for which has long been set and is already 
in operation in Asia. The effect of Stalin’s 
death upon this massive “orchestration,” 
cannot as yet be visualized. 


THE APPROACH IS SOCIOLOGICAL AND 
PSYCHOLOGICAL 
It should be obvious from the above, that 
the Kremlin's plan of warfare is entirely dif- 


ferent from the conventional. Their con- 
cept calls for a stealthy assault on the rear 
flanks of an objective long before a frontal 
assault is contemplated. This is a very ef- 
fective method for a country to use which is 
industrially weak and could not otherwise 
hope to cope with the West. 

The Bolshevik approach came about nat- 
urally. Capitalism is a great uprooter and 
leveler, and has produced the labor move- 
ment which the Communists were quick to 
exploit. Capitalism changed the old feudal 
and tribal systems of land tenure in back- 
ward countries, and the Communists were 
clever enough to use the resulting ferment 
for their own purposes. In short, they 
seized upon the sociological problems of the 
bourgeois-democratic revolution and prom- 
ised to solve them in a novel and much 
quicker way. 

After seizing power, however, they were 
able to discipline and absorb the ferments 
created by such a revolution and make them 
an integral part of the Soviet war machine. 
Bolshevism's political warfare in the rear is 
both psychological and sociological, and 
therefore deadly unless it is recognized and 
circumvented. Capitalist technology, with 
its infinite variety of communication: press, 
radio, screen, etc., plus rapid transportation, 
has given the Kremlin a mobility and co- 
hesion not previously attainable. Tech- 
nology too has contributed to capitalism's 
troubles, has shaken the ideological stability 
of man, has made man’s mind “ambivalent” 
and possible for propaganda to destroy him. 
Thus out of the womb of bourgeois civiliza- 
tion has arisen a disease known as bol- 
shevism, which like a cancer is capable of 
destroying it from within. Never in his- 
tory has a political power, ostensibly at 
“peace” with its neighbors, been so capable 
of destroying them from within. And that 
precisely is what is happening. 


THE KREMLIN IS CONTINUOUSLY AT WAR 


Bolshevik warfare is political and military 
in content and continuous. Even when the 
military arm is quiescent—which is most 
of the time—bolshevism’s civilian armies 
or fronts are always on the march, They 
worm into and envelop the enemy’s rear long 
before the military moves in, thus creating 
a situation which the great captains of the 
past only dreamed about, but were never able 
to realize. 

It is this rear operation which the theo- 
rists of containment and balance of power 
do not comprehend, and which is the pri- 
mary method of Bolshevist expansion, not 
military invasion, China and Czechoslovakia 
were placed behind the Iron Curtain not by 
Soviet invasion, but by an effective rear 
operation performed inside of these two 
countries. - 

The secret of Bolshevik warfare is a skill- 
ful blending of conventional war with civil 
war, a combination which can be beaten only 
if counteraction is taken in time, or be- 
fore the rear operation makes headway. 

What, then, is bolshevism’s timetable and 
zero hour? There never should be such a 
thing as a timetable or zero hour. Why not 
chip away at the enemy, taking over as he 
weakens, and as this type of aggression pro- 
ceeds, protect it with sufficient military 
power to discourage, or even to meet the 
enemy if need be? 

This does not prevent a large-scale attack 
by the Kremlin if and when the weakness 
of their victim becomes inviting, such as: 
(1) by a large-scale depression; (2) by a 
lack of unity inside or between the capitalist 
countries; (3) by the progress in subversion 
made by the Communist parties; and (4) by 
the weakness of the military buildup. 

Any of these or a combination of them, 
could serve as an invitation for either a 
final push as in Korea, or more likely, to 
move another unit of the capitalist world 
behind the Iron Curtain like in Czechoslo- 
vakia. 
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After the destruction of the military power 
of Germany and Japan, plus the enfeeble- 
ment of Britain and France, plus America’s 
blundering collaboration with Stalin accom- 
panied by precipitate demobilization, the 
stage was all set for the eclipse of capitalism 
in Europe and Asia. Only America’s vastly 
superior industrial power plus the atom 
bomb restrained the Kremlin. If Soviet 
Russia had enjoyed 50 percent of our in- 
dustrial power, plus the advantage of an 
effective rear operation already in being, 
we would now be very much alone. Even 
so, Stalin took the heartland of Asia, China, 
plus half of Europe, and we are still waiting 
complacently, if not stupidly, for the zero 
hour to strike us. 

BOLSHEVISM IS A COLOSSAL SWINDLE 

The Kremlin’s empire is now 800 million 
strong in addition to an “underground,” 
which extends: into the West with at least 
another 100 million Communists, fellow 
travelers and sympathizers, in a network of 
organizations spread over the five conti- 
nents. Considering that Lenin had but a 
few thousand followers only 40 years ago, 
the Kremlin's style of warfare has made 
quite a record, 

What can be done about it? How can it 


be rolled back? Curiously enough, the an- 


swer is simple, if it were only put to work. 
The answer is that capitalism must proceed 
with its bourgeois-democratic revolution at 
all costs, because bolshevism is the most 
colossal swindle of all times, a swindle in 
which whole nations, classes, and govern- 
ments are used as chips in the giant gamble 
for power. 

Pared down to its essentials, bolshevism's 
success is the result of empty promises that 
go even beyond the ideals of the bourgeois- 
democratic revolution, namely. justice, 
equality, and fraternity, but more specifi- 
cally land to the peasants and rights to the 
workers. 

In short, onto the stage of history has 
come a spurious medicine man selling a 
brilliantly colored elixir and who has crowded 
the legitimate doctor off the stage amid the 
plaudits of the mob who have been taken 
in by the glamor and the promises. But, 
by the time the atmosphere has clarified, 
it is too late for then the masses are in 
chains. And that in sum and substance is 
the history of bolshevism to date. Its prom- 
ises were big and reckless but so is its bank- 
ruptcy. After 35 years of welshing on its 
tall promises, and keeping the world in tur- 
moil, it should be possible to point out the 
facts to all those who would be duped. 

Another contribution of bolshevism is the 
creation of on organization—Moloch—the 
Communist Party and its super control in- 
strument, the state. Promising the aboli- 
tion of private monopolies, bolshevism has 
created the most monstrous supermonopoly 
of alltimes. It should not be too difficult to 
debunk this monstrosity of all pretenses of 
idealism and have it rejected. 

Wherever the Kremlin has gained power, 
it has exterminated the property owning or 
bourgoisie class. But it is the bourgoisie 
which with all of its faults is still the great- 
est achievement of our age. By eliminating 
it, bolshevism has dropped through the his- 
torical floor back to the ages when man was 
a serf, if not a slave to the omnipotent 
state. Bolshevism uses the symbolisms and 
gadgets of the 20th century, but its substance 
is that of slavery, a recurrence of prehis- 
toric barbarism. In short, on the sociolog- 
ica level, which is the base of bolshevism’s 
political warfare, it can be fought effectively 
by simple exposure. It is democratic capi- 
talism based on the rights of the individual 
which still is the true path of the future, 
and contrarywise it is bolshevism which is 
marching backward. 


IS A COUNTEROFFENSIVE POSSIBLE? 


The task of circumventing the Kremlin 
and of defeating bolshevism is, not, however, 
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merely a problem of liquidating its ideology 
and political warfare machine in the non- 
Communist world, but of penetrating Com- 
munist rear areas, This all too obvious 
task has not even been seriously attempted. 

The Bolsheviks are very sensitive about 
securing their own rear, and that is the 
major reason for their police state. The 
problem of penetrating such a state is ex- 
tremely difficult, and, as yet, no easy solu- 
tion has been found. But what man has 
devised, he can surely destroy. 

The facts that have come out of Soviet 
Russia in the last decade reveal an advanced 
stage of internal demoralization and hatred 
of the whole regime. In short, the condi- 
tions for penetration exist, there are scat- 
tered forms of underground activity in ex- 
istence. But no well-devised master plan 
supported from outside is yet in being. The 
West is only now becoming aware of the 
nature and significance of subversive politi- 
cal warfare and has as yet adopted no coun- 
terpatterns. It is like defending oneself 
blindly by swatting each mosquito as it 
comes. 

Under the conditions that now prevail in 
the Soviet Union, an underground organiza- 
tion of 50,000 persons could pull the po- 
litical weight of a Communist Party of half 
@ million in a western country, and this is 
probably an understatement, now that Stalin 
is dead. 

Bolshevism's penetration of the West was 
effective because bourgeois democracy pro- 
vides a natural environment and breeding 
ground and because the West has been naive 
enough to let itself be taken. How bolshe- 
vism will fare once the West with its superior 
facilities and resources learns to use this 
civil-warfare weapon in reverse, remains to 
be seen. The Kremlin's easy conquests are 
due to come to an end when man becomes 
aware of losing his freedom and the rights 
which accompany it. 


BOLSHEVISM CAN BE DESTROYED 

The menace of the Bolsheyik empire does 
not come from its numbers who are mostly 
backward peasants, or from its technology, 
because the non-Communist world holds a 
vast lead, The menace comes from the sub- 
jective (i. e., psychological and sociological) 
qualities of bolshevism, and a system geared 
for continuous war on all political, economic, 
and military fronts. 

Capitalism is a way of life; while bolshe- 
vism is a way of making war. 

Democratic capitalism is full of divergent 
individual and group interests, whereas bol- 
shevism is a monolith where the top com- 
mands and the bottom obeys. Inferior as 
a way of life, it is superior in warmaking. 
Even so, its basic inferiority will frustrate 
and destroy it, if “the something new,” as 
Lenin said, were not there; namely, its ca- 
pacity for subversive political warfare, which 
enables it to penetrate the West and take 
advantage of its diversities. 

But even assuming that the West, with all 
its manpower and resources, should suc- 
ceed in mobilizing itself in time and thus 
be more on a par with the Bolshevik war ma- 
chine, how reliable will be a French or Italian 
ally? When all factors are summed up, the 
Bolsheviks have a superior hidden force in 
being, as well as a superior military force 
(except the atom bomb). In brief, our mar- 
gin of safety has reached a thin line and no 
one knows it better than the Kremlin, 

Stalin’s death could change the picture, 
or give us time, if we had the know-how of 
political warfare and were willing and ready 
to use it. 

Will the West awaken in time and throw 
the old book away? Will it learn how to 
penetrate the Kremlin’s domain? Will it 

- learn to secure its own rear, or will this factor 
of something new in warfare remain the 


monopoly of the medicine men and the po- 
litical swindlers in the Kremlin? The fate 
of all free peoples depends upon the answers 
to such questions, 


Excellent Proposal of Senator John F. 
Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following resolution: 


RESOLUTION BY CITY OF CHELSEA BOARD OF 
ALDERMEN ENDORSING THE MOVE BY SENATOR 
KENNEDY FOR HIS DESIGN FoR A SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR NEW 
ENGLAND 


Whereas Senator KENNEDY has submitted 
to the United States Senate his design for a 
social and economic legislative program for 
New England; and 

Whereas the Senator said that, while he 
had New England specifically in mind, the 
program would benefit the whole country; 
and 

Whereas the Senator said that the overall 
objectives were economy in government, 
cautious development of international trade 
policies, effective antitrust laws, safeguards 
against inflation and deflation, and a 
nationally beneficial agricultural plan; and 

Whereas in his speeches he proposed a plan 
of industrial expansion and diversification 
calculated to stimulate New England's econ- 
omy; and 

Whereas in another speech he dealt with 
prevention of further industrial dislocation 
through equalization of labor and transpor- 
tation costs and elimination of tax abuses 
and dangerous commodity speculation; and 

Whereas the Senator said that the unem- 
ployment compensation program needs dras- 
tic revision to insure the adequacy of State 
unemployment funds and payments to indi- 
vidual workers; and 

Whereas the Senator also recommended 
supplementary and direct Federal payments 
to individuals whose employment benefits 
had become exhausted; and 

Whereas he urged an expanded and more 
liberal policy of financial assistance to per- 
sons over 65 and those permanently disabled 
before that age; and 

Whereas Mr. KENNEDY urged Federal ac- 
tion in the solution of housing program for 
middle-income families and for veterans of 
World War II, the Korean war, and most 
members of organized labor; and 

Whereas he also had recommended reten- 
tion of such agencies as Reconstruction Fi- 
mance Corporation and Smaller Defense 
Plants Administration which returned money 
to the Treasury; and 

Whereas he also urged economic steps by 
the elimination of loopholes in the tax sys- 
tem; elimination of unnecessary Federal ex- 
penditures, such as rivers and harbors proj- 
ects and the like; strengthening of antitrust 
laws; to establish adequate standby controls 
in the event of emergency: Now, therefore, 
the Board of Aldermen of the City of Chel- 
sea, Mass., endorses the recommendations 
and thoughts of our Senator and calls upon 
Congress to endorse his recommendations. 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the President and Vice President of 
the United States, Senators SaLTONSTALL and 
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KENNEDY, and the congressional delegation 
from Massachusetts. 
JOSEPH MARGOLIS, 
Alderman, 
In board of aldermen, June 1, 1953, 
adopted. 
Approved June 3, 1953. 
ANDREW P. QUIGLEY, Mayor. 
A true copy. 
Attest: 
JOSEPH A. TYRRELL, 
City Clerk. 


A Suggested Plan To Assist Arab 
Refugee Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on last Wednesday, Mr. 
Lawrence Griswold, noted editor, lec- 
turer, and traveler, appeared before the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs and 
submitted for the first time to my knowl- 
edge a plan which will, if adopted, go a 
long way to help in solving the Arab ref- 
ugee problem. It bestows great benefits 
upon certain Arab countries. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding this plan, which should be of 
great interest to all Members of this 
House: 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee, my name is 
Lawrence Griswold. I am the editor and 
publisher of Background for Tomorrow, a 
weekly subscription service of forecasts and 
analyses in the field of foreign affairs. 

At several times during the past quarter 
century, I have visited and lived in the 
Middle East. During 1948-49, I was an 
observer with the Iraqi Army in Palestine 
and afterward an observer with the Arab 
Legion. During this period, as well as after 
the truces, I spent several weeks in the 
investigation of refugee camps with a view 
toward making a documentary film for the 
International Red Cross. In 1951 I spent 
another 2 months in Syria, Egypt, Jordan, 
and Lebanon and again visited the refugee 
camps. Deterioration in morale was marked. 
Communism, which was unknown in 1949, 
was rampant in 1951. The Arab refugees 
were hostile and belligerent instead of be- 
wildered and pathetic. They appeared frus- 
trated to the point of exasperation and their 
minds were made up that the United States 
was responsible for their condition. 

I must admit that I am in full agree- 
ment with them. And for this reason, I 
am convinced that before the United States 
can again deal amicably and successfully 
with any Arab nation, the dilemma of the 
Arab refugees must be solved. Moreover, 
in order to benefit from any solution, the 
United States must provide it, implement it, 
and accomplish it. Otherwise it will be 
time and money wasted. The Arabs are not 
angry at the United Nations, but the United 
States. 

Fortunately there is a solution. It is 
neither cheap nor simple. It must involve 
the cooperation of one or more Arab states. 
However, after careful investigation, I am 
convinced it can be done, 

The plan proposes the use of Arab refugees 
in the rehabilitation of the ancient irriga- 
tion system of Iraq, and in the construc- 
tion of the dams at Bekme and Yusuf Pasha 
in Iraq and Syria, respectively. 
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The irrigation canals of Iraq date back to 
the fourth millennium before the Christian 
era. Utilizing the fact that the bed of the 
Euphrates River is approximately 35 feet 
higher than that of the Tigris, and taking 
advantage of the roughly parallel course of 
both great rivers, the early inhabitants of 
Al Iraq—the Land Between the Rivers— 
simply connected the two watercourses by 
ditches and farmed the land made fertile 
along the banks of the canals. Thus the 
waters from the Euphrates River flowed 
through the irrigation system into the Tigris 
which became a drain. When the Tigris was 
ir. flood, catch basins held the overflow until 
the summer heat evaporated it. 

Due to this agriculture, Iraq was known 
as the eastern extremity of the Fertile 
Crescent, that great arc of vegetation which 
arose in the Valley of Bekaa, curved across 
the Jezirah of Syria and finally descended 
between the twin rivers to the Persian Gulf. 

In the times of the Abbasid Caliphate, Iraq 
was said to have contained a population 
ranging in estimates between the figures of 
sixteen and twenty-five million. When the 
Mongol hordes of Hulaku Khan and those 
later scourges of Tamerlane and the Otto- 
man Turks destroyed and redestroyed the 
canals in the 13th, 14th, and 16th centuries, 
Iraq became a vast desert and its population 
declined to about one-tenth of the former 
figures. Nowadays, it contains somewhat 
under 5 million inhabitants. Baghdad, 
alone, has an excess over 1 million: 

The difference lies in the ability of the land 
to feed its people. If the canals were again 
opened, a job which has already been plotted 
during the British mandate, Iraq could ab- 
sorb many times the number of refugees now 
driven out of their homes in Palestine. The 
projected Bekhme Dam, near Mosul, under- 
scores the optimism. In Syria, there are two 
lesser projects—the Yusuf Pasha Dam, along 
the upper Euphrates, east of the Jezirah, 
and the Ghorb drainage project in west- 
central Syria. Syrian authorities estimate 
that 200,000 refugees could be employed in 
the work of dam construction and could 
afterward be settled on the land reclaimed by 
irrigation, as in Iraq. 

The major portion of the refugees would, 
however, find a more practical haven in Iraq. 
Waves of convoys from the refugee camps 
will have to be organized so that as one area 
is reclaimed and ready for settlement, an- 
other will be prepared, by the construction 
of housing, barracks, commissaries, and so 
forth, for the next wave, each of which 
should be the maximum number practicable. 
Within 18 months from the last resettle- 
ment wave, 2 waves should be on the 
ground, 1 farming the revived soil, and the 
second working on the canals. A third wave 
should be in the process of selection at some 
predetermined staging area in Jordan or 
Syria. 

The project could be outlined more or 
less as follows: 

(a) This committee could appoint a com- 
mission to go to Iraq and Syria for the pur- 
pose of informal conversations with the 
Iraqi Parliament and a Syrian commission 
appointed by that Government. The purpose 
would be to explore the technique of resettle- 
ment and to gain the greatest cooperation 
possible from these Arab bodies; 1. e., trucks, 
“carpenters and lumber, commissary supplies, 
ete. 

(b) A commission comprising Americans 
and members of host nations should explore 
the different refugee camps to drain off 
points of greatest tension by selecting such 
camps for the first wave. 

(c) A staging area should be provided for 
the organization of convoys. This must be 
guarded since the Arab refugees are largely 
contaminated by Communist doctrines and 
it will be the responsibility of the resettle- 
ment commission to prevent this from 
8 to the nationals of the host coun- 
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(d) Working with each nation (Iraq and 
Syria), engineering parties should partition 
the areas in Iraq to be reclaimed as well as 
those in Syria, which shall be allotted to the 
natives of the host country. It should be 
noted at this time that in the Middle East 
all land belongs to someone, if only to the 
Government, and that eyen the most deso- 
late areas are generally portioned out among 
the tribes in hereditary grants and grazing 
rights. These rights must be honored, and 
perhaps the most simple solution is to allot 
a certain percentage of reclaimed land to 
each Government for distribution to the 
owners. 

(e) When the above preliminaries are dis- 
posed of, quarters for the first wave must be 
erected and made ready. These people will 
probably arrive without necessary furniture 
or cooking equipment, or even adequate 
clothing, although the staging area should 
be equipped to issue rations of much higher 
caloric content than those issued in the 
camps, as well as such clothing as will be 
needed by the worker and his family who will 
accompany him. 

(f) Finally, when the arrangements are 
complete, truck convoys will collect the first 
groups, estimated at a minimum of 10,000 
monthly, transport them across the Great 
Syrian Desert to designated work camps on 
the lands to be reclaimed. 

(g) According to my information, there is 
already money earmarked for such resettle- 
ment amounting to about $250 million, This 
should be adequate for the projects noted 
above. Estimates for the rehabilitation of 
the Iraq irrigation system range from one 
hundred to one hundred and fifty million 
dollars. The Syrian Yusuf Pasha and Ghorb 
projects range between sixty and seventy- 
five million At the most, then, $225 million 
would be expended upon the work and mate- 
rials of the projects, leaving $25 million for 
administration and other expenses. 

The end products should be of tremendous 
advantage to everyone. Iraq would be an 
exporter of food in an area where chronic 
shortages exist. Even the climate of Iraq 
would be improved. Power would be more 
plentiful and cheaper. 

The same advantages would accrue to 
Syria. 

For the United States the way would be 
prepared for renewed amity with the people 
of the most vitally strategic area on earth, 
and the most important obstacle to an agree- 
ment on a Middle East defense pact would 
have been removed. 


The B-36 Is a Tanker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED E. BUSBEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 5, 1953 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, an article 
that seems to me to be of great and im- 
mediate importance appeared in the 
March 26, 1951, issue of the Freeman 
magazine. The author is Hamilton A. 
Long, who was a major in combat intelli- 
gence, United States Air Force, in World 
War II; serving in the latter part of the 
War with the 306th Fighter Wing, 15th 
Air Force, in Europe. 

This article is well documented, in 
part from official sources, and deals with 
an issue of immediate and grave con- 
sequence, especially our country’s lack 
of air defense and the inadequacy of our 
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present instrument of strategic bomb- 
ing, the B-36. 

I believe the article deserves to be 
studied carefully by every Member of 
Congress, and especially by members of 
committees charged with the respon- 
sibility of considering legislation af- 
fecting our national defense. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, Mr, Long’s article, en- 
titled “The B-36 Is a Tanker“: 

THe B-36 Is A TANKER 
(By Hamilton A. Long) 


The fallacies and falsities in the propa- 
ganda in support of the B-36 need to be 
exposed. The policy of silence about its in- 
adequacies must end. Official, published Air 
Force information—if properly correlated 
and evaluated—reveals the truth: the B-36 
is just a tanker. The Kremlin knows. The 
American people and Congress should know. 

The question is this: In a Russo-American 
war, can the B-36 (or any other bomber, for 
that matter) make effective delivery of 
bombs against Russian targets, bombs in 
such quantity, against so many targets of 
such basic importance militarily, and so con- 
tinuously, as to impair gravely Russia’s ca- 
pacity and will to carry on the war? 

The critical importance of the question is 
due partly to the fact that Russia's atomic 
bombs can prevent the landing of an Amer- 
ican army in Europe. This was admitted by 
Generals Bradley and Collins, top military 
officials, in the 1949 hearings of the House 
Armed Services Committee regarding the 
B-36, and later confirmed in effect by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. America’s atomic 
bombs can likewise prevent a Russian army 
from landing in North America. 

What about air operations? Air defense 
techniques now available—to Russia as well 
as to America—permit blocking of long-range 
bombers operating without fighter-escort, as 
the distances are too vast for fighters to 
accompany them. Our best jet fighters’ 
combat radius is only about 1,000 miles. 
The lack of fighter-escort means that Soviet 
fighters would control the skies over Russia 
and the adjacent seas and territories. This 
dooms our bombers. In Air Force circles, it 
is axiomatic that “You can’t transport any- 
thing through the air unless your fighter 
planes control it“ —as Air Force Secretary 
Symington said in September 1948. 

What are these effective air-defense tech- 
niques? They are related to the four phases 
of air defense: detection, trailing, getting 
into attack-position, attacking effectively. 
The following discussion of these four 
phases, in this order, will deal primarily 
with a trans-Arctic mission taking off from 
bases in the United States; but the factors— 
especially lack of escort—would be much 
the same even if the bases were as near Rus- 
sia as West Germany. 

The bases could not be that near, of course, 
because the Soviet Air Force, aided by local 
Communist traitors, can destroy all hostile 
big airbases in Eurasia on the first day of 
war, and can quickly neutralize, at best, those 
in the British Isles—reportedly admitted by 
Britain’s military leaders to be indefensible 
against the V-2 rocket alone—and likewise 
those in Japan. Any big bases in north 
Africa would be easily and quickly destroyed 
by air attack and sabotage. 

The first phase, detection of the bombers, 
would find the Kremlin aided by spies in the 
United States who would send word, by 
clandestine radio and otherwise, of the bomb- 
ers’ takeoff. Once the bombers are over the 
polar region, perhaps even over Arctic Can- 
ada, the Russian air-warning net, including 
radar, must be expected to begin to operate. 
If in the nightless summer, which the Krem- 
lin would surely choose for starting the war, 
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daylight conditions would facilitate detec- 
tion. High-flying bombers’ vapor trails are 
visible to the eye for 100 miles, stretching 
from horizon to horizon. There and lower, 
in the cloud or weather area, radar would 
reveal them. 

Just before starting the war, Russia would 
surely establish numerous eye-spotter and 
radar ground stations (on land or ice) in the 
Arctic region—even on our side of the North 
Pole; and perhaps even in the wilds of Arctic 
Canada. Strings of such stations would, of 
course, be operating in Russia also, to warn 
of attack not only from across the Arctic 
but from the West (Europe-north Africa) 
and the East (Japan). 

The Russians can be expected, furthermore, 
to adopt the suggestion made by AF Gen. 
George Kenney in 1947, while head of the 
AF Strategic Command. This is to have a 
string of radar-patrol planes, using the big- 
bomber type carrying powerful radar, Speak- 
ing of patroling the Alaska-Canada region, 
Kenney said: “A handful of very long-range 
planes like the new B-36 could do the job 
with radar search equipment.” High- flying 
planes, paired with low-flying ones, would 
double the protection. Airborne radar 
worked well in World War II. These Russian 
patrol planes would be encountered perhaps 
over Arctic Canada; certainly over the polar 
region and long before the Russian coast 
was approached. 

Russia now has an effective radar-warning 
net. As long ago as 1948 Wesley Price re- 
ported in the Saturday Evening Post the ex- 
istence of a steadily operating Russian radar- 
warning system from the sub-Arctic to the 
Black Sea. In December 1950, Dr. Vannevar 
Bush said that in the past 5 years Russia has 
been building her radargnetwork. Her sci- 
entists were in the forefront of scientific de- 
velopment of radar, having produced the first 
scientific paper on the multicavity magne- 
tron, the heart of radar, according to a re- 
liable report; and she has had years of aid 
from the Germans, who operated an effec- 
tive radar-warning system during the war. 
It is suicidal folly to underrate the Russians 
in this regard. 

There is believed to be no sound reason for 
assuming that the Arctic conditions produc- 
ing the northern lights will bar radar work 
so as to prevent effective radar detection of 
our bombers. After such timely detection, 
Russian patrol planes will trail our bombers 
until radar-equipped interceptor fighters— 
summoned by radio—arrive. There will be 
no need for radio silence, of course. Ground 
stations will aid in this trailing phase, too. 
The bombers cannot hide or escape. 

This second-phase trailing operation and 
the third phase—getting the fighters into 
position to attack— will be aided by the vast 
distances involved. Note some sample ap- 
proximate figures en route from Kansas City 
via the North Pole to Sverdlovsk, in the heart 
of the Urals industrial region: to the Arctic 
Circle, 2,000 miles; to the Pole, 1,500 more; 
another 1,500 to the Russian coast; and al- 
most another 1,000 to Sverdlovsk. En route 
theré are possible sites for fighter bases on 
the big island, Novaya Zemlya—1,500 miles 
from Sverdlovsk—and on Franz Josef land 
(islands), 2,000 miles from that city. Fur- 
ther west, it is 600 miles from Archangel to 
Moscow and 600 from Murmansk to Lenin- 
grad; this being only the northern strip of 
Russia, which extends southward for fur- 
ther vast distances. 

For the slowpoke B-36 these distances rep- 
resent hours upon hours of the threat of 
momentary destruction. Its average long- 
range mission speed is about 250 miles per 
hour, the jet boosters permitting only a few 
very short bursts of about 400 miles per 
hour—not half the speed of the supersonic 
jet fighters. This danger exists when the 
plane goes into target—then, if it is miracu- 
lously spared, when it comes away. Our B- 
36’s, now totaling about 60 and to be in- 
creased to no more than 200 or so, would be 
disastrously outnumbered—perhaps 25 to 1, 


or even 100 to 1. Contributing to disaster 
would be the huge size of the Russian de- 
fender force, the ease with which high-speed 
fighters (to intercept the bombers) can be 
assembled from distant bases at a desired 
point, and the fact that our few bombers 
would have to be sent in small mission groups 
of a dozen or less, in order to avoid putting 
too many eggs into one basket. The fighters 
will have ample time to take attack position 
long before the bombers even reach the Rus- 
sian coast. 

The fallacy, or falsity, formerly propagated 
by the big bomber bombast boys (Air Force 
leaders and others), that fighters cannot 
operate effectively at bombers’ high altitude, 
was exploded in the 1949 hearings. Air 
Force Generals Spaatz, Kenney, and LeMay 
admitted that this was a phony argument in 
behalf of the B-36. 

Russian interceptor-fighters are of the 
finest. Besides their own first-class skill and 
facilities, the Russians have now been aided 
for years by German technical and oper- 
ating personnel and the equipment captured 
from German factories. They are perhaps 
far ahead of us. Even our much-touted 
supersonic plane, the Bell XI, was nothing 
but a beefed-up copy of a captured German 
wartime plane brought to this country in 
1945 in an Army C-54 cargo plane, as ad- 
mitted by our Air Force leaders in 1948 
according to reliable press reports. In 1947 
General LeMay, now head of our Strategic 
Air Force, admitted: “We are more than 10 
years behind Russia in aeronautic research 
and developments.” He had earlier ad- 
mitted that the Germans were 15 years ahead 
of us in fundamental research in 1945. 

It is absurd to assume that the Soviet 
fighters cannot take and maintain the at- 
tack position regardless of the bombers’ alti- 
tude or any other factor. Our Air Force’s 
own wartime experience proves that, under 
these conditions, the unescorted bombers are 
doomed during the hours upon hours of 
fighter-attack, going in to the target alone— 
doubly so coming out. A 1945 report of the 
Air Force Evaluation Board,’ for example, 
concluded that once fighters closed in on a 
bomber it was as good as gone unless they 
missed or broke off the attack. The danger 
to the bomber, it found, was measured pri- 
marily by whether fighters would intercept. 
Once interception was made, the bomber 
losses were almost directly proportional to 
the period of sustained fighter attack. 

In the engagements on which this report 
was based, the fighters were equipped merely 
with guns, whereas the Russian fighters will 
have rockets far outranging the guns of the 
bombers, leaving the latter utterly helpless, 
Even the crude rockets first used by German 
fighters in 1943 against our unescorted 
bombers on daylight missions over Germany 
were deadly. The bomber losses rose until, 
in one October raid, they were about 20 per- 
cent. This disastrous development forced 
the complete abandonment of unescorted 
daylight missions, as admitted by the official 
history of the Air Force.“ 

Vastly improved rockets are now available. 
In 1949 General J. T. McNarney, then head 
of the Air Force Materiel Command, an- 
nounced that there were then available for 
bomber interception, to be launched from 
fighter planes, “air-to-air missiles (rockets) 
which could be launched under their own 
rocket power at supersonic speeds to targets 
several miles away. By means of a radar 
homing device within the missiles they will 
track down the enemy bombers, even in evas- 
ive action, and, by means of proximity fuses, 
they will be detonated when within lethal 
range of the enemy bombers.” 


18th Air Force Tactical Development, 1945; 
as commented on in an article by Col. Dale 
O. Smith in AF Air University Quarterly Re- 
view (reprinted in Flying. February 1949). 

The Army Air Force in World War II: 
1949, vol. 2, p. 704, 
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Fired from just beyond a bomber’s gun 
range, rockets even without these devices will 
be fatal; with these devices they will do 
their deadly work even when fired from miles 
away. There are types of homing devices 
other than the radar type—for example, the 
thermal variety which seeks heat and heads 
for the bombers’ engines. No effective de- 
fense is now available against air-to-air 
rockets so equipped; and it is believed that 
none is likely in the foreseeable future. 

There is every reason to assume that Rus- 
sia is ready to use such rockets. The Rus- 
sians and Germans have been far ahead of 
us in the rocket field; witness the V-2. 
Bombers can not use rockets effectively, 
moreover, because when fired cross-wind 
(any way except straight forward or rear- 
ward) they weathercock—turn into the wind 
made by the bombers’ high speed. Fighters 
will always attack so as not to be exposed in 
such front or rear position if bombers are 
ever armed with rockets. Even the Russian 
patrol planes could, however, use such rock- 
ets effectively against the bombers. 

Under these conditions the doom of the 
bombers is double-sealed by the wall of fire 
they will encounter in key target areas, where 
shells and rockets—equipped with homing 
devices and proximity fuses—will be used by 
ground defenses. Some United States mili- 
tary authorities have conceded that if Ger- 
many had had the proximity fuse alone, she 
could probably have denied the German 
skies to our bombers in World War II. The 
Russians have it; just as they have our 
super-secret self-aiming antiaircraft gun—a 
sample having been shipped to Russia by the 
United States Army in 1944, according to a 
reliable report. 

Other grave handicaps will beset the bomb- 
ers’ attempt to make effective delivery. For 
example, the underground installations of 
the Russians; effective camoufiage (like the 
undetected German wartime factory with a 
small forest growing on its roof); and lack 
of photographically made air-maps of Rus- 
sia giving precise locations of targets or even 
of key target areas, like cities. Such maps 
are essential to effective bombing; especially 
since the bombers—under deadly attack all 
the while and very limited in fuel supply— 
would have no time to cruise around looking 
for the target. 

Bomber attacks in darkness—when and 
where darkness might exist—would not of- 
fer any substantial advantage of added 
secrecy because the Russian radar-warning 
net and radar-equipped planes can operate 
effectively at night, in all weather. In the 
1949 hearings, General Kenney stated incor- 
rectly that there was not in existence any- 
where a radar-equipped fighter plane capable 
of operating at night at bomber altitudes 
(over 40,000 feet). He based this erroneous 
assumption on the fact that the Air Force 
had, through gross negligence, failed to de- 
velop such a plane—of critical importance 
to national defense—although the Navy 
then had one in operation, as Navy officers 
later testified in the same hearings. There 
is every reason to assume that the Russians, 
too, then had one, developed with the aid 
of the Germans who had effective radar- 
equipped night-fighters in the war; and it is 
conceded that the Russians now have such a 
plane. 

This makes of controlling significance’ 
General Kenney’s 1949 testimony that the 
necessarily unescorted B-36 was then fit 
only for night missions (ruling out entirely 
any trans-Arctic mission in the nightless 
summer months) and that “If they get a 
night-fighter with a search radar that can 
operate at 40,000 feet, the B-36 will become a 
tanker,” The Navy then had such a plane. 
The Air Force now has one, as admitted 
by Air Force Secretary Finletter on January 
29, 1951. The Russians certainly have one 
now. The B-36 is just a tanker. 

From the foregoing facts alone, it is obvi- 
ous that the short-range bombing missions 
of World War H—for instance, between 
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Britain and Germany—cannot be soundly 
compared with vastly longer bombing mis- 
sions in any Soviet-American war. Even 
during the last war, moreover, the Air Force 
saying, “Some bombers will always get 
through,” was misleading. It was a half- 
truth at best because of the unbearably high 
loss-rate for unescorted bombers when the 
Germans’ use of rockets forced abandon- 
ment of daylight bomber missions, as we 
have seen. 

When General Vandenberg employed this 
fallacy “some bombers will always get 
through” in the 1949 hearings, a committee 
member accused him of telling only half 
the truth, and brought out the crucial fact 
of unbearable loss rate, citing the Air Force’s 
own official wartime history.“ Yet General 
Vandenberg continues to deal in this mis- 
leading half truth, and in other respects 
to falsify the picture regarding the vulner- 
ability of our unescorted bombers—as in 
his article in the Saturday Evening Post of 
February 17, ironically entitled “The Truth 
bout Our Air Power.” 

In this article he asserted that the B-36 
has the ability to deliver the bomb any- 
where in the world, yet made no mention 
of the key factors which would prevent this. 
In discussing the B-36, he never so much 
as mentioned the fighters’ air-to-air rock- 
ets—equipped with homing devices and 
proximity fuses—nor even those used by 
the Germans in 1943 and undoubtedly im- 
proved upon by the Russians, 

The general also made the shocking ad- 
mission that the Air Force does not even 
hope—despite maximum defenses—to be able 
to stop over 30 percent of Russia’s bombers; 
and that it would not be ready to achieve 
even this score now, in case of attack by 
Russia’s one-way bombers (numbering hun- 
dreds, he said) which can attack United 
States targets at any time. In other words, 
our Air Force leaders appear resigned to 
seeing 7 out of 10 Soviet bombers get through 
to destroy 7 out of 10 Kremlin-selected 
cities, atomic-bomb plants, B-36 bases, ports, 
or other targets. 

This figure of 30 percent, the general 
said, assumed that Russia would send 100 
bombers on a single mission. This Russia 
could do repeatedly because it has hundreds 
of bombers. Yet, by his own rule, our 60 
B-36s today could not be as effective as a 
single Soviet mission, even if all of them 
went in one raid on Russia. He admitted, 
moreover, that a mission of only a few Soviet 
bombers—half a dozen or so—could be 
knocked down; which means, necessarily, 
that he knows the B-36s in small-group mis- 
sions could not get through to Russian 
targets even if Russia's air defenses were as 
imadequate as ours under his inadequate 
leadership. His figure of 100 bombers in 
a single mission pertains to the supposedly 
effective crossfire of bombers’ guns, but fight- 
ers equipped with rockets will make these 
guns useless. 

These faults in General Vandenberg’s ar- 
ticle are matched by his exaggeration—to 
the point of gross misrepresentation—of the 
difficulties that impede our establishing an 
adequate radar-warning network for North 
‘America. He never mentioned the key role 
which can be played by airborne radar. 

Vandenberg and his coleaders of the Air 
Force have been trapped by their own web 
of fallacies and falsities into admitting their 
own incompetence and the bankruptcy of 
our air defense. Their default is General 
Bradley's adoption because he has joined in 
propagating their fallacy that some bombers 
will go through, as he stated on January 22, 
1951, in testifying before a congressional 
committee. 

America can and should—indeed, must 
have an adequate air defense system in North 
America, consisting of defense-in-depth ar- 
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rangement of a radar-warning network 
(ground stations and air-patrols) and of op- 
erating fighter fields, America’s defense 
set-up must at least match Russia’s. This 
can be done by employing in Alaska and 
Canada (with Canada’s coperation) the radar 
and fighter facilities to be created in future, 
as well as those which the Air Force now 
has distributed all around the world—sheer 
waste as far as America’s genuine defense 
is concerned. And the cost would not be 
as great as that of the present waste. 

After the 1949 hearings the committee ig- 
nored the question of the B-36's capability. 
In its 1950 report, it merely stated that each 
of the armed services should decide on the 
merit of its own weapons. It said this de- 
spite the convincing factual case presented 
against the B-36, and also despite the fact 
that, soon after the hearings had ended, 
General Collins, speaking as Army Chief of 
Staff, admitted that the United States could 
not wage intercontinenal war with existing 
weapons (including the B-36). This meant, 
he said later, that overseas bases would be 
needed to provide fighter escort and refuel- 
ing for the B-36's; regarding which he said 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff were in accord. 

This statement was confirmed by General 
Bradley’s testimony on January 22, 1951 that, 
in case of attack, “The initial retaliation 
against an enemy by strategic bombing will 
be provided if the air power and the neces- 
sary Army and Navy support to seize and 
hold the bases from which to operate, are 
in our hands the moment an emergency 
arises.” 

In other words, Bradley and Collins and 
the other leaders of the Armed Forces know 
that unescorted bombers cannot make effec- 
tive delivery. Yet they continue to help 
befuddle the people and Congress about the 
B-36—to help build up within the Defense 
Establishment a colossal B-36 empire which 
is a fraud militarily, a bankrupting process 
for the Nation’s economy. 

As any sensible citizen can see from the 
foregoing facts alone, the mystery cloaking 
the B-36’s inadequacies as a bomber is fool- 
ing only the American people—not the 
Kremlin. These facts lead inexorably to this 
conclusion: The B-36, as a bomber, is Ameri- 
ca's one-way flying coffin, capable of making 
effective delivery only of the corpses of its 
suicide-mission crew members. 


The Giveaway Program Now Includes Our 
Naval Shipyards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1953 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, it came 
to my attention recently that the De- 
partment of the Navy has begun to pur- 
sue a policy whereby the construction 
and repair of ships is being gradually 
diverted from the naval shipyards to 
private yards. The New York Naval 
Shipyard, which is one of the oldest in 
the country and is located in my con- 
gressional district, employs some 20,000 
people and is a very important factor in 
the economy of Brooklyn and New York 
City generally. 

I was very much disturbed over this 
policy and the effect it would have on 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard, particularly 
after I discovered that there has already 
been some reduction in force in recent 
months and a further reduction affect- 
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ing about 2,000 employees was planned 
within the coming 3 to4 months. I know 
what this means for our community and 
I know how bitterly the people would 
feel over the matter and how much they 
would resent that the work is being 
taken away from this leading Govern- 
ment shipyard only to be transferred to 
private yards elsewhere. 

I immediately contacted my colleagues 
from Brooklyn, the Honorable EMANUEL 
CELLER, the Honorable Epona F. KELLY, 
the Honorable Eucene J. Kock, the 
Honorable ABRAHAM J. MuLTER, and the 
Honorable JoHN J. Rooney, regarding 
the situation. On May 14, I sent a letter 
to Rear Adm. Homer N. Wallin, Chief 
of the Bureau of Ships, and all the 
aforementioned colleagues joined with 
me in the request that the Navy recon- 
sider its decision to divert work from 
the naval shipyards to private yards. 
At this point, I wish to place in the 
Recor as part of my remarks the text 
of the letter: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 14, 1953. 
Rear Adm. Homer N. WALLIN, 
Chief, Bureau of Ships, 
Department of the Navy, 
Washington, D. C. 

Desk ADMIRAL WALLIN: I am writing to 
you concerning the New York Naval Ship- 
yard, which is located in my congressional 
district and where many of my constituents, 
as well as the constituents of other Members 
of Congress from Brooklyn, are employed. 

It has come to my attention that the Bu- 
reau of Ships, Department of the Navy, has 
recently instituted a new policy whereby the 
workload in various naval shipyards, includ- 
ing the New York Naval Shipyard, is being 
gradually reduced and the work heretofore 
performed at these yards is being diverted 
to private shipyards. Notice of the Navy's 
new policy regarding this change has al- 
ready been issued to shipyard commanders, 
as a result of which layoffs affecting many 
hundreds of workers have taken place in 
recent weeks and other layoffs are sched- 
uled for the near future. 

In connection with this new policy and 
the situation resulting from it, I respectfully 
address the following questions to you for 
your reply. 

1. Does the diversion of work in the ship- 
yards apply both to the construction of new 
ships and to the overhauling and repair work 
of old ships? 

2. Why is the Department of Navy so keen- 
ly interested in maintaining private yards 
on a full employment basis? 

3. In view of the long tradition of loyalty 
on the part of our naval shipyard workers 
and the magnificent records they chalked 
up in these shipyards during World War I 
and II and the tremendous efficiency and ex- 
perience developed by these skilled workers, 
why is it not possible to maintain them on a 
full employment basis? 

4. Should the present plan of diverting 
the work to private yards be consummated, 
what is to be done with the accumulative 
skill and experience of the loyal workers re- 
siding in the vicinity of, for example, the 
New York Naval Shipyard? 

5. Is no consideration to be given to the 
great dollar investment in the naval ship- 
yards, including the plants, equipment, etc.? 

6. Can you not foresee that the diversion 
of this work to private industry will enable 
certain greedy interests to make huge profits 
at the cost of the American taxpayers and at 
the expense of the American security? 

7. Are you acquainted with the testimony 
adduced before the Special Committee In- 
vestigating the National Defense Program 
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during World War II—the so-called Tru- 
man Committee—which brought to light 
the unconscionable profiteering of private 
shipyard owners? 

8. Are you familiar with the many other 
cases uncovered by investigations which were 
never scheduled because time or security 
did not permit their being disclosed? 

9. Is there any accuracy to the statement 
attributed to the Secretary of Navy which 
justifies the diversion on the theory that it 
is intended to maintain mobilization poten- 
tial? If the answer to this query is in the 
affirmative, I would ask you to be kind 
enough to explain in definitive language 
what you mean by “mobilization potential.” I 
hate to feel that it is a cover-up and a canopy 
spread over the heads of private greedy in- 
terests to protect them. 

10. Would not this drastic diversion pol- 
icy, with the consequent result of many 
thousands of loyal shipyard workers being 
laid off, create a hollow area resulting in de- 
terioration of the wherewithal of produc- 
tivity which has been built up over many 
decades? 

11. Have you considered that the Federal 
employees working in the naval shipyards 
cannot go out on strikes against the Gov- 
ernment, and that your conversion policy 
would subject Government work in the 
hands of private operators to numerous labor 
problems, delays, and strikes? 

12. Assume that a strike takes place in 
these private yards, who will perform the 
unfinished work on naval vessels pending a 
determination by the court of the issues 
involved or being litigated? 

13. How will this Government work, to be 
undertaken pursuant to your conversion 
policy, be guaranteed against sabotage, fail- 
ure to meet contract deadlines and delays of 
almost every conceivable form? 

14, Is it guaranteed that the Government 
will pursue its rights in the courts? 

15. What measures have been taken to 
screen the employees in these private yards 
to avoid sabotage or the stealing of im- 
portant blueprints? 

16. Has any plan been evolved to check 
and control the books of these private yard 
owners to prevent padding of payrolls, prof- 
iteering, bribery, and corruption? 

17. Assuming that these private ship own- 
ers refuse to voluntarily permit the Gov- 
ernment to inspect their books, what pro- 
vision has been made to compel such in- 
spection? 

These are some of the questions which 
come to mind as a result of the action taken 
by the Department of the Navy. In order 
that you may have the opportunity to give 
me a full and complete reply, I shall with- 
hold this letter from publication for a pe- 
riod of 4 days, after which I shall feel free 
to release its contents. 

I am asking you to reconsider the deci- 
sion to divert work from the naval shipyards 
to private yards and to rescind the order 
which has been issued to the shipyard com- 
manders. This letter has been read by my 
colleagues from Brooklyn and they, too, join 
with me in this request. They are as fol- 
lows: 

Representative EMANUEL CELLER, Repre- 
sentative EDNA F. KELLY, Representative Eu- 
GENE J. KeocH, Representative ABRAHAM J. 
MuLTER, Representative JOHN J. ROONEY. 

Sincerely yours, “A 
Louts B. HELLER, 
Member of Congress. 


On May 19, Admiral Wallin called my 
office to say he was forwarding a reply 
to my letter and suggested that we meet 
to discuss the whole situation. The ad- 
miral’s reply, dated May 21, was deliv- 


ered at my office the same day. It is as 
follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
BUREAU or SHIPS, 
Washington, D. C., May 21, 1953. 
The Honorable Louvis B. HELLER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. HELLER: Your letter of May 
14, 1953, asked that the Navy reconsider its 
decision to divert work from the naval ship- 
yards to private yards. 

This decision was reached only after a 
careful analysis of the many factors in- 
volved. The Navy is vitally interested in 
maintaining a healthy shipbuilding and ship 
repair industry which, I believe you will 
agree, is indispensable to our national se- 
curity. During World War II, the industry 
built thousands of merchant ships and con- 
structed, repaired, and converted many of 
our naval vessels. 

The Bureau of Ships has endeavored, 
therefore, to maintain a reasonably broad 
base of private yards in operation by award- 
ing them most of its new construction, to- 
gether with activation work on reserve fleet 
ships and some repair work. During the past 
year, however, there has been a considerable 
decline in the amount of new ship construc- 
tion and activation work available for our 
private yards. Funds provided for new naval 
construction and conversion in fiscal 1953 
were only about one-third of the total pro- 
vided in 1952, and the activation program is 
virtually completed, 

For these reasons, the Navy recently de- 
cided to award an increased volume of ship 
repair work, including regular overhauls, to 
our private yards in order to assist them in 
maintaining the employee skills, facilities 
and experience which they will require in 
order to undertake their planned mobiliza- 
tion tasks. This work will be awarded on a 
competitive basis, thus insuring its accom- 
plishment at the least possible cost to the 
Government. 

As Chief of the Bureau of Ships, I am fully 
aware of the magnificent accomplishments 
and loyalty of our naval shipyard workers, 
to which you referred in your letter. While 
there will be a progressive decrease in naval 
shipyard employment during fiscal 1954, this 
decrease will not, I assure you, be so sub- 
stantial as to unduly impair the mobiliza- 
tion readiness of our naval shipyards which, 
at present, are much closer to peak employ- 
ment levels of World War I than our private 
shipyards. 

I would like to point out that the cur- 
tailment of naval shipyard employment is 
in accordance with the recently announced 
policy of reducing employment throughout 
the Military Establishment. You will be 
pleased to know that because of the New 
York Naval Shipyard’s heavy workload of 
construction and conversion of aircraft car- 
riers, its current reduction in personnel is 
not as great as those of certain other east 
coast naval shipyards. 

The limited diversion of work now being 
planned will not result in full employment 
in our private yards, as suggested in your 
letter. It is hoped, however, that private 
yards can be assisted in maintaining a satis- 
factory mobilization potential, or, more spe- 
cifically, a strong nucleus of vital skills, fa- 
cilities, and experience capable of the rapid 
and effective expansion which will be neces- 
sary in the event of full mobilization. 

You may be assured that the Navy, in 
formulating its policy of assigning more ship- 
repair work to private yards, has carefully 
considered such factors as the necessity for 
adequate security safeguards and the risk of 
strikes and other delays. 

I believe that this answers the principal 
questions raised in your letter. If you should 
desire additional information, however, I 
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shall be pleased to call upon you to discuss 
the matter at any mutually convenient time. 
Sincerely yours, 
H. N. WALLIN, 
Rear Admiral, United States Navy, 
Chief of Bureau. 


In view of Admiral Wallin’s suggestion 
at the close of his letter to discuss the 
matter personally at a convenient time, 
my colleagues and I felt that this would 
be advisable. I thereupon made an ap- 
pointment for a meeting to be held at 
my office on Thursday, May 28, at 11 
a.m. We met at the appointed time and 
place, and Admiral Wallin was accom- 
panied by the following: Rear Adm. B. E. 
Manseau, Assistant Chief of the Bureau 
of Ships for Field Activities; Mr. A. H. 
Stein, counsel, Bureau of Ships; and Mr. 
Charles Elliott, Assistant to the Chief of 
the Bureau on Legislation and Liaison. 

Admiral Wallin reviewed the situation 
and the Navy’s present policy regarding 
shipbuilding and ship repair during the 
past year and the coming fiscal year. 
He said the Navy is endeavoring to main- 
tain a broad base of private shipyards 
in operations by awarding to them an 
increased volume of ship-repair work in 
order to maintain them as a mobilization 
potential for the future. He pointed out 
that while there will be some decline 
in naval shipyard employment during 
the 1954 fiscal period, the decrease will 
not impair the mobilization readiness of 
these Government-operated yards. 

As for the New York Naval Shipyard, 
he stated that it reached its peak em- 
ployment last summer when it had just 
over 20,000 workers on its rolls. At the 
present time it has 19,500 employees, but 
reductions are scheduled for the first and 
second quarters of the new fiscal year be- 
ginning July 1, 1953. Construction of the 
new supercarrier Saratoga at the Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard will necessitate taking 
back some workers, but actually by the 
fall of this year the Brooklyn yard will 
be reduced to about 17,850 employees, ac- 
cording to Navy plans. This will consti- 
tute a reduction of some 2,200 to 2,300 
since the peak attained in 1952. 

My colleagues and I expressed grave 
concern over this impending situation. 
We pointed out the possible effect this 
would have on the economy of Brooklyn; 
we stressed the long tradition of loyalty 
on the part of naval shipyard workers, 
their magnificent records in the past, the 
need for retaining their skills and expe- 
rience so that these would not be lost to 
the country in the event of an emer- 
gency, and the fact that they are enti- 
tled to consideration. We raised ques- 
tions pertaining to the methods of 
awarding contracts to private shipyards. 
Finally, we urged that the Government’s 
policy in diverting work to private yards 
be rescinded. 

Mr. Speaker, I regret to inform you 
that we were unsuccessful in this effort. 
The best we could obtain from Admiral 
Wallin was his assurance that the prob- 
lems we raised concerning the New York 
Naval Shipyard, and the situation exist- 
ing there would be accorded the best con- 
sideration. 

Subsequent to our meeting, I received 
a further communication from Admiral 
Wallin, dated May 28, 1953—the day of 
our meeting with him—in which he en- 
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closed a copy of a naval speedletter for- 
warded on the same day to the com- 
mander of the New York Naval Ship- 
yard. I am now placing in the RECORD 
both of these communications which 
read as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
Bureau or SHIPS, 
Washington, D. C., May 28, 1953. 
Hon. Lovis B. HELLER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. HELLER: In view of your in- 
terest in the New York Naval Shipyard, I am 
enclosing a copy of a naval speedletter which 
is being sent today to the commander of 
this shipyard. 

The planning figures set forth in the en- 
closure for September and the second quar- 
ter are estimates only. However, in all like- 
lihood, a moderate reduction in employ- 
ment will take place at this shipyard during 
the first half of fiscal 1954. This reduction 
is part of a general curtailment at all of the 
naval shipyards, the principal reasons there- 
for being the following: 

(a) Curtailment of new construction and 
conversion. The Navy's current and pro- 
spective programs are much smaller than 
the fiscal 1952 program, which was largely 
responsible for the buildup in naval ship- 
yard employment in recent years. 

(b) Decline in activation and repair work 
generated by Korean hostilities. 

(c) The necessity for diverting more re- 
pair work, principally on noncombatant 
ships, to our private yards. These yards, as 
you can appreciate, must maintain a nucleus 
of vital skills and facilities in order to be 
prepared to undertake their planned mobili- 
zation tasks. 

I wish to point out that the curtailment in 
naval shipyard employment is in conformity 
with the recently announced policy of re- 
ducing employment throughout the Military 
Establishment. 

Every effort will be made to equitably ap- 
portion the overall reduction in employment 
among the various naval shipyards, com- 
mensurate with the character and priority 
of their current and prospective workloads, 
and with the requirements of the operating 
forces. 

While layoffs will be necessary, some of the 
reductions will be absorbed by attrition. 
The industrial relations office of the ship- 
yard will cooperate closely with local author- 
ities and with private industry in attempt- 
ing to place the released employees else- 
where. 

Sincerely yours, 
Homer N. WALLIN, 
Rear Admiral, United States Navy, 
Chief of Bureau. 
May 28, 1953. 
To: COMMANDER, New YORK NAVAL SHIPYARD: 

Your maximum civilian employment level 
for the first quarter of fiscal year 1954 (effec- 
tive July 1) is hereby established as follows: 
19, 500 

3, 595 
3, 564 
31 

0 


The above maximum employment level is 
estimated to be that required to enable the 
New York Naval Shipyard to meet the work- 
load requirements for the early part of the 
quarter. 

The following (based on Bureau workload 
estimates) is furnished for planning pur- 
poses: 

Average employment level to meet 

September workload— 
Average employment level to meet 

second quarter workload_-__-----. 17, 850 


It is expected that the shipyard com- 
mander will take action as necessary to main- 


tain employment in consonance with the re- 
quirements of the workload. If a reduction 
in force is indicated, the commander should 
proceed with the RIF and notify the Bureau 
in accordance with BUSHIPSINST 12170.1 of 
December 30, 1952. 
B. E. MaNsEav, 
Assistant Chief of Bureau for Field 

Activities. 

Mr. Speaker, I call your attention to 
item (c), one of the reasons given for 
the curtailment of work in the naval 
shipyards, where it is referred to the 
necessity for diverting more repair work, 
principally on noncombatant ships, to 
our private yards so that they can be 
prepared to undertake their planned 
mobilization tasks. Note also the reiter- 
ation of the policy in the next paragraph 
where the curtailment in the naval ship- 
yards is described as being in conform- 
ity with the recently announced policy 
of reducing employment throughout the 
Military Establishment. And, finally, in 
the communication to the commander 
of the New York Naval Shipyard, the 
employment level for September of this 
year is estimated at 17,450, while that of 
the second quarter at 17,850. This is 
even lower than the figures originally 
quoted to us, and presumably the higher 
figure of 17,850 in the second quarter is 
estimated to include the completion of 
the Saratoga. Actually, then, if employ- 
ment rolls are reduced to 17,450, as in- 
dicated, the reduction from the peak 
employment reached last year will be 
closer to 3,000 than 2,000. 

While all of this is being done under 
the guise of economy, Admiral Wallin 
admitted to us during our meeting at my 
office on May 28 that some of the con- 
tracts to be given to the private ship- 
yards would be awarded on a cost-plus 
basis, while other contracts would be 
given out on a competitive basis. This, 
of course, would defeat the purpose of 
the program which, according to the 
administration policy, is economy. 

Mr. Speaker, I deeply regret the step 
taken by the Department of the Navy 
in adopting this policy of diverting work 
from the naval shipyards throughout the 
country to private yards on grounds 
which, at best, are flimsy. It is a very 
poor excuse for the administration's ef- 
fort to build up the big shipyard owners 
at the expense of thousands of working 
families who face the loss of their jobs 
and their security. This diversion of 
work from the naval shipyards and the 
awarding of contracts to big business is 
another step in the giveaway program of 
our “Santa Claus” administration, 


Taft Tells Truth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, as part of my remarks I am includ- 
ing an article by Mr. Roger Laufer, that 
appeared in the Jackson Sun, Jackson, 
Tenn., Tuesday, June 2. Mr. Laufer 
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speaks the sentiments of most Ameri- 
cans, I am sure. 

It is difficult Mr. Speaker, to under- 
stand how some prominent Members of 
the other body can challenge the Ohio 
Senator's remarks because he stated the 
facts as everybody knows them. They 
cannot successfully lecture Bos Tarr or 
55 American people on this important 

e. 
Mr, Laufer’s article follows: 
Tarr TaLK TIMELY 


(By Roger Laufer) 

Senator Tarr’s Cincinnati speech was time- 
ly. That is, if the administration is quick 
enough to recognize its effects and has cour- 
age enough to use its hidden values. 

The immediate negative reaction of many 
of the Nation’s editors, columnists, and many 
of our Congressmen illustrates once again 
their surface grasp of the world situation, 
and particularly a bit of naiveness as to inter- 
national poker and, especially, of timing. In 
1949, in an openly published letter to Presi- 
dent Truman that found news reprints as 
far as the west coast, I said “fear” is the 
only cement strong enough to hold together 
the varied shapes of European nationalisms. 
In 1950, on the day that the Korean war was 
undertaken, I said it was a mistaken tactical 
path to our objective in the fight to subdue 
communism. In 1950 there was published 
over my name a 15,000 word article on “for- 
eign policy,” in which I outlined my reasons 
and offered constructive suggestions as to 
basic long-term philosophies on foreign pol- 
icy. Not one word or prediction has yet 
been proven in error, although I stated I 
hoped I would be wrong in some predictions. 
I stood alone. At that time only a handful 
of the Nation’s editors expressed skepticism; 
the rest straddled the fence, and most went 
all out for Asian “war whoopee.” Life maga- 
zine’s and the New York Times’ editorials 
are still grasping for words to explain their 
stands on past editorials and now the nega- 
tive Korean results of today. I am surprised 
Walter Lippmann wrote so soon on the Taft 
speech, and he, too, seems to have taken the 
bait off the surface. 

It is a certainty that neither President 
Eisenhower nor Senator Tarr would be doing, 
thinking or saving some of the things they 
are today in regard to foreign policy if they 
had not already been led into their actions 
by episodes that were not of their making. 
They are both prisoners of events, and their 
shackles are many. One event begets an- 
other, until the whole shape of things is of 
such a pattern as not to be imaginable to 
earlier diagnosis or prediction. To under- 
stand our present situation, we must under- 
stand who and what were the forces respon- 
sible for steering the events to their present 
unwanted destination. We should measure 
some of these same persons and nations 
against their past actions. Therefore, to 
justify and develop the statement in the 
lead paragraph, we must review some of the 
keystone decisions and events of history so 
as not to allow our judgment to be warped 
by the narrow mechanics of the present day 
in attempting the Korean truce. These 
events include some of the less-advertised 
“touch-me-nots” that bent history to its 
present shape. 

1. Former President Herbert Hoover's de- 
sire to bolster the reichsmark by further 
loans to Germany to save her economy (as 
we have assisted England, only much more 
so) and thereby destroy the means of Hit- 
ler’s upward path to control. England and 
France refused to go along fully—as told to 
me by Mr. Hoover. 

2. Hitler’s ride to power on the broken 
back to economic strangulation and his cre- 
ation of a superior army. 

3. England's Prime Minister's (Neville 
Chamberlin’s) efforts at appeasement of 
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Hitler were sabotaged by Churchill. Cham- 
berlin knew Hitler would move in some direc- 
tion, for he so announced his objective of 
Lebensraum (space for living). Hitler well 
knew his squeeze between Russia and the 
West and was looking for assurances of back 
door safety in one direction or the other. 
Churchill’s speeches rattled the sword be- 
hind Chamberlin’s appeasement efforts. 
Hitler was then afraid of the West. Russia 
saw the light and came through with assur- 
ances, and their marriage with Germany 
took place. Hitler moved west instead. 
Now Churchill's strategy of sword rattling 
at this time proved wrong and almost cata- 
strophic. 

4. The Greeks saved North Africa, with 
some British support, by their determined 
stand against Mussolini’s armies, delaying 
for 5 months Hitler's quick march down 
through Greece and what would have been 
further easy going into Africa at an earlier 
date. 


5. Russia was preparing frantically, and 
Hitler knew it and then turned east, hoping 
to get through in time. 

6. With Allied aid and Stalingrad, the 
African campaign, the noose was finally 
closed by Russia. 

7. Churchill begins to openly realize and 
suspect the possible results that could accrue 
from Russian successes and wants second 
front to be established by attacking under- 
belly of Europe up through Balkans to form 
a wedge and keep war away from British 
Isles. Vetoed by Allies on strategic grounds, 

8. United States suffered loss of proper 
direction at White House due to Roosevelt 
iliness last of 1944 and early in 1945. 
Churchill directs United States policy 
through Hopkins, which he omits in his 
memoris. Yalta, where the poker game was 
finally lost by both Churchill and Roosevelt, 

9. The cold war and the Truman contain- 
ment policy of Russian expansion—the glo- 
bal difficulty of drawing lines of demarca- 
tion for this type of policy as a result of 
being on the outside of the circle. 

10. The American public’s misinformation 
on the lack of protective potential strength 
of the South Korean Army that was being 
built up. The lack of sufficient and accu- 
rate intelligence on the North Korean po- 
tential, or the lack of it in the hands of the 
press when the North Korean attack began. 

11, The bad tactical American error of 
choosing the Korean Peninsula as the Asian 
line of resistance in the containment policy, 
especially with the Italian Peninsula back- 
ground. Coupled with this was the sad lack 
of the wills of practically all Asians to co- 
operate to the extent of a full partnership 
ally in the containment policy elsewhere, 
even before the start of the Korean war. 

12. The lack of military and political sup- 
port of the actual war by the United Nations 
members. After the American press’ and ad- 
ministration’s prodding, token military as- 
sistance given. 

13. The first truce negotiation attempts 
and failures. The lack of full political sup- 
port by England and India surrounding our 
efforts. 

14. The Korean war score of 25,000 Ameri- 
can dead and over 100,000 other casualties, 
a tremendous lump to swallow for Ameri- 
cans, and especially either political party for 
obvious reasons. 

15. The second truce effort now underway. 

Above are some reminders to building 
some foundation for the present-day psy- 
chology that surrounds the Korean war. 

Now we come to Tarr's speech. For the 
press to cry that Tarr’s speech will sabotage 
the truce efforts is to admit they are blind. 
Our truce efforts were already sabotaged long 
before this, and by none other than England 
and India. They both have dragged heavy 
political anchors during both truce negotia- 
tions. England in her recognition of Red 
China and repeated grumblings of trade 
losses and her open trade with the Reds. 
India in her open disagreements with the 


handlings and terms of negotiation. Others 
are involved, too. 

Now this open showing of lack of solidarity 
among the United Nations in their efforts is 
the thing that sabotaged these truce nego- 
tiations, not Tarr. That's all Russia and 
China needed to give them added courage 
to stand pat in these truce negotiations, 
What Tarr has done is to bring into the 
open the hypocrisy of effort and cooperation 
of our United Nations allies. 

Now the choice of the Korean resistance 
was an American mistake. If we made it, 
we were certainly entitled to uninterrupted 
political support from England after saving 
her through 2 wars in 20 years the loss of 
many lives and billions of expenses. Ghandi 
and Nehru didn't get India’s independence 
alone either, and if our containment policy 
is designed to protect anyone, it was cer- 
tainly India. England's and India’s timing 
and actions and lack of full support smell 
to high heaven. 

Now that’s why Tart's speech was timely. 
It was an open warning to some members 
of the United Nations to quit undercutting 
our efforts. 

I said in 1949 and say it again: The only 
manner in which the countries opposing the 
Russian expansion will ever be held together 
is through a common fear, for their other 
interests, especially the econo wander in 
all directions. If Tarr created any element 
of fear among these Allies by what he said 
that the United States “go it alone,” then he 
has done Eisenhower an element of service, 
especially for the Bermuda conference. He 
has put a lever in the President's hands for 
demanding more cooperation without Eisen- 
hower's or Dulles’ having to say it. In other 
words, this leaves our sales force clean. 

Eisenhower has England, France, and India 
pressing him to close up the Korean deal as 
quickly as possible. The President must also 
make a truce that will stand up to the casu- 
alty score and expense with the American 
people at home; therefore, there must be 
some American face-saving somewhere. 

Ask yourself who else in Washington could 
have made a warning like this to the United 
Nations members interested in the Korean 
deal and still have had the weighted effect 
without involving the administration di- 
rectly. 

Also ask yourself where England and 
France and India go for their much needed 
continued help and support for which they 
constantly rely on us just in case they should 
go to the further extremes of openly dis- 
agreeing with our Asian effort. At least Tarr 
helps the truce negotiations by warning 
China and Russia we may go it alone and that 
we mean what we say in the truce effort. In 
case there is no truce, then any further steps 
taken by America in Korea will not be ham- 
pered by disinterested and halfhearted efforts 
of others. What Tarr did was to attempt to 
put an end to what is nothing more than a 
sham anyway. In reality, he indirectly asked 
for a roll call, “Are you with us or not?” 

Neither Eisenhower nor Tarr were respons- 
ible for the choosing of the Korean war, but 
they do have the dirty job of searching for a 
plausible ending which stymied Truman and 
Acheson. 

As Tarr says, even the best truce under 
present conditions will be extremely unsatis- 
factory for it will leave another unstable 
situation. 

Now assuming a truce is made, the big 
question is, where do we go from here? I 
didn’t nor did Tarr, say that a truce 
shouldn't be our first objective. Nor do I 
say that England or India or many members 
of the United Nations are wrong in wanting 
a truce as a first objective. I think every 
effort should be made, But I do object to 
our allies’ sabotaging our efforts in mid- 
stream and weakening our hand. 

After a truce, then we should move to 
strengthen and build up other points of re- 
sistance, such as in Indochina, Help the 
other nations around China to help them- 
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selves, provided they show the will to resist. 
We could arrange to train other nations’ 
fighting forces in dummy practice in the use 
of dropping the atomic bomb. We could put 
them in a position to use it if it became nec- 
essary to protect themselves. We could al- 
ways loan or sell them the use of atomic 
weapons. Surely, they would be In a greater 
moral position than ourselves if they were 
attacked. Russia uses this trick; why not 
ourselves? 

After all this, I would then try to nego- 
tiate an inspected and regulated trade with 
the Iron Curtain countries, China, and Rus- 
sla. Economic attachments have a way of 
transcending political differences after a 
time, and it soothes while it heals. 

If the Chinese want to test the Commu- 
nist brand of government, let them do it. 
If it is oppressive, the Chinese themselves 
must have the expressed will to overthrow 
it. Remember, it took most Americans many 
years to even want to recognize Communist 
influences existed within our own Govern- 
ment and institutions, and we showed much 
less courage in trying to throw it out by the 
collar. Yet we fight and kill our own to 
throw it out abroad, What hypocrites we 
are. 

Since the situation is what it is, we now 
have the long-term choice of expensive, 
global containment, which we can couple 
with trade, or the other path of containment 
of only Europe and hoping that expanded 
communism will distintegrate of its own op- 
pressive means after it expands to enough 
governments where control is more difficult 
and where those countries will still be left 
with their economic problems and which 
Russia would have to help them solve. This 
is the story the American people must be 
told, for it is they who should decide the 
gamble that must be taken. To leave such 
a choice to either of our political parties is 
a risk of a split not worth taking by the 
American people. Let’s have a vote, 


Keeping the U. N. Is a Basic Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 18, 1953 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, here and 
there in every Congressman’s corre- 
spondence there is evident a new note 
of irritation over the activities of the 
United Nations. Many folks are con- 
vinced that the U. N. is of no use and 
that we should stop fishing, cut bait, 
and go home. 

No one doubts that there is plenty of 
reason for this attitude. We are all 
constantly “fed up” with the inner 
hauling and pulling which goes on inside 
the Security Council and various and 
sundry committees of the U. N. But 
there is always one all-important 
thought that gives us pause when we 
start packing the bags. It is simple to 
express and disastrous to ignore. This 
is exactly what the Soviet Union would 
like to happen, 

If there is one standard criterion by 
which to judge the right or wrong of any 
American policy, it is, with rare excep- 
tions, just this. If the Russians like 
it, we can’t have any part of it. If they 
disapprove, that is our policy. Negative 
though this approach may seem, it is one 
of the principal reasons for our close 
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adherence to the U. N. If this organ- 
ization disintegrates, the world will be 
lining up instantly in a new system of 
alliances, a patchwork net of allies and 
enemies. The tensions present today 
would be multiplied a thousandfold. 

We must learn a lesson in diplomacy 
here from the British. They call it 
“muddling through.” On our baseball 
diamonds, every day of the season, we 
do it, too. We call it “waiting out the 
pitcher.” The race is not always to the 
swift, It is often to the patient. We 
must be patient with the U. N. beyond 
the point of endurance. It will pay off 
in the long run. 


Loyalty Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 23, 1953 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
on May 1, 1953, while Communists, their 
sympathizers and fellow travelers, overt- 
ly and surreptitiously lauded the teach- 
ings of their false philosophy and raised 
toasts to plans for future conquests, 
many citizens of America resolutely con- 
firmed their loyalty to this Nation and 
its Government in a manifestation of 
the liberty and freedom we so zealously 
cherish. 

I am advised that reports issuéd by 
Adm. L. P. Lovett, Loyalty Day Direc- 
tor of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, dis- 
close that 10 million of our fellow Amer- 
icans participated in various ways 
throughout our land in the proclamation 
of loyalty to God and country, and that 
there is every indication that the num- 
ber participating in this annual program 
will increase in the future. While the 
number of those participating in Loyalty 
Day celebrations in my home State of 
Georgia is not yet known, the interest 
and response on the occasion was heart- 
ening and gratifying. 

My pride in my fellow Georgians and 
in my fellow Americans throughout the 
country who partook in the pledge to 
the principles of independence and dig- 
nity of mankind for which freemen are 
struggling throughout the world can- 
not be adequately expressed. In this 
dark hour of our history when the fate 
of freemen and free nations everywhere 
depends upon the strength, unity, and 
allegiance to purpose of the American 
people, let us gain greater strength and 
additional courage from this expression 
of faith and loyalty of those we repre- 
sent here and rededicate ourselves with 
renewed vigor to the leadership and 
guidance of this Nation. 

Let those whose purpose of existence 
is the destruction of democracy and free- 
dom in the world and the universaliza- 
tion of Communist bondage take note 
of this clear proclamation of loyalty and 
recognize in it the certification it con- 
tains—the ultimate defeat of totalitarian 
aggression. 

Loyalty Day’s observance by millions 
of Americans is a most encouraging in- 


dication of the strength of unity on 
which the existence of our Government 
and way of life so vitally depend. It is 
my earnest hope that it will continue to 
be heard strongly and clearly, 


There Will Come a Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1953 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan, Mr. 
Speaker— 
Though the mills of God grind slowly, 
Yet they grind exceeding small; 
Though with patience He stands waiting, 
With exactness grinds He all, 


Or, if you prefer, “murder will out.” 
Experience in Congress but confirms my 
belief that The sins we do two by two, 
we pay for one by one.” 

My experience during my first years in 
Washington as your servant was difficult 
and disturbing because some Federal 
officials, employees, and those who in- 
fluenced their activities, were less con- 
siderate of others’ beliefs than some of 
those very aggressive, fighting lawyers 
I met during my 30 years’ experience try- 
ing lawsuits. Those legal opponents, 
while aggressive and serving only the in- 
terests of their clients and while they 
pulled no punches, nevertheless appeared 
to have no personal animosity, never 
questioned an adversary’s integrity. 

It was different in Washington. The 
leftwingers and the Communists, as dis- 
tinguished from true Progressives and 
Democrats, showed no quarter to their 
opponents, to those who ventured to dis- 
agree with them. They were not only 
unfair, nonforgiving, intolerant; they 
were mean; they were vicious; they were 
wicked. Their purpose was to destroy 
this Government of ours, it being a tenet 
of the Communists that there is no God; 
that the priests and ministers are hypo- 
crites; that religion is a fraud, as in years 
gone by they have so often and so loudly 
proclaimed. No opponent, however sin- 
cere and patriotic, should have antici- 
pated fair treatment. Certainly, he did 
not get it. 

In those earlier days, the Federal ex- 
ecutive agencies were shot through and 
through with Communists. The then 
administration not only did not condemn 
them, but actively encouraged them, 
kowtowed to them; let some hold high 
positions—some policy-making positions. 
The result was that they rode rough- 
shod over the Congress and its commit- 
tees. Every Member of Congress— 
especially those on congressional com- 
mittees, as, for example, MARTIN DIES 
who ventured to challenge their sub- 
versive activities, was, not only through 
the press, over the radio, by some colum- 
nists and some editors, but by members 
of the President’s official family, criti- 
cized and publicly condemned as an 
enemy of his country, as a Nazi. The 
present abuse of McCartuy by Commu- 
nists and by individuals who should 
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know better is a faint example of what 
happened in those days. ~ 
THE MILLS GRIND ON 


Well do I recall when Edwin S. Smith, 
who recently refused to answer the ques- 
tion as to whether he had ever been a 
Communist, was a powerful member of 
the National Labor Relations Board. An- 
other Smith—Donald Wakefield Smith— 
was a member of that Board and advo- 
cated what he called progressive—I 
would call Socialistic—ideas, A one- 
time counsel for that Board was Nathan 
Witt. General counsel for the CIO rep- 
resenting it before the Board was Lee 
Pressman, who later admitted that he 
was a member of the same Communist 
cell here in Washington as were Witt 
and John Abt, the latter then employed 
by the Department of Agriculture. 

Just how many other Communists 
there are today in the present admin- 
istration, holdovers from the Roosevelt- 
Truman regime, no one knows. One 
thing we do know—that every effort of 
McCarran, McCartuy and others of like 
mind to uncover them meets with the 
same type of abuse and criticism as 
was experienced by the earlier foes of 
communism. But 


Though the mills of God grind slowly, 
Yet they grind exceeding small; 

Though with patience He stands waiting, 
With exactness grinds He all. 


Unselfish Patriotism Requires Great and 
Severe Personal and National Sacri- 
fices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1953 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been asked to include the Memorial Day 
address I delivered in Framington, Mass., 
on May 30, 1953. The exercises in tribute 
to the war dead consisted of the dedica- 
tion of a monument in the new Veterans’ 
Memorial Park. Arrangements were 
sponsored by the Veterans’ Memorial 
Park Committee, under the chairman- 
ship of Thomas F. O'Malley, past com- 
mander of James J. McGrath Post, No. 
74, American Legion, Framingham. The 
address follows: 


I feel very humble and deeply privileged in 
taking part in this ceremony. We are all 
humble, I am sure, as we reflect upon the 
supreme sacrifice the heroes we honor today 
made for us. Mindful of their patriotism, 
their courage, their suffering, and their 
deaths, a sense of unworthiness cannot help 
but creep over us. However, a humility is 
good for the soul and can serve as an inspira- 
tion for us to carry out the objectives for 
which these comrades, these friends, these 
neighbors, died. 

We all feel privileged, I know, to join in 
the dedication of this monument in memory 
of and tribute to our war dead. By our pres- 
ence here each of us is giving fitting and 
proper testimony of our recognition and ad- 
miration of their supreme service. By the 
dedication of this monument and park we are 
rightfully creating a permanent memorial to 
them and a perpetual reminder for ourselves 
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and our children never to forget the prin- 
ciples they died to preserve. These brave 
men, even as our valiant boys in Korea today, 
gave up their lives so that we might continue 
to live and work and worship in the free- 
dom and security of a Christian, democratic 
nation. 

The tributes we offer today will mean noth- 
ing if we carelessly fall back into the selfish- 
ness of personal living and the pursuits of 
private ambition. We must not forget the 
individual responsibilities we owe to our 
community, to our country, and the world. 
Let us remember that the souls of these dead 
are ever looking down upon us from the 
parapets of heaven. 

The mission they started and left for us to 
complete is not an easy one. The demands 
of unselfish patriotism are, and always will 
be, great and severe. A Nation of renewed 
spirit and character must be built here to 
lead a confused world. It cannot be built 
except through self-denying cooperation, as 
each one of us learns he must give the best 
that is in him to the making of a new 
Nation. 

The sum total of our sacrifices of body, 
mind, and wealth can, and will, produce the 
revived national spirit necessary to lead the 
world and ourselves into a new era of peace, 
security, and progress; a world in which the 
machines of man’s invention will be used to 
ennoble life and not to destroy it. That is 
what our comrades wanted, that is why they 
fought, that is what they were willing to die 
for. 

Although this monument is essentially a 
mark of honor from us to them, it is also a 
constant question mark from them to us, 
Are we willing to follow their example of 
complete sacrifice in whatever degree may 
be necessary? 

In the true spirit of this dedication, let us 
pause now and ask ourselves if we are aware 
of and ready for the Communist challenge 
of our times. Is each one of us doing our 
level best to measure up to the cooperative 
action required of all? Make no mistake 
about it, if we underestimate the seriousness 
of the threat we face we may never get an- 
other chance. Our survival depends not 
upon Government or military leaders, but 
upon you. Our success in this fight rests 
upon the willing and voluntary teamwork 
carried on among friends and neighbors at 
community levels throughout the Nation. 
The United States is no stronger than the 
degree of patriotic devotion existing in the 
smallest village. 

As your Representative in Congress, I am 
inspired by the high and solemn spirit of 
patriotic unity you citizens of Framingham 
are evidencing today. By the erection and 
dedication of this lasting monument to your 
war heroes and their families you are dem- 
onstrating a firm determination never to 
forget their sacrifices, or their example. Be- 
cause you are also dedicating yourselves to 
unselfishly continue the fight for a free 
America and a free world the souls of your 
honored dead will rest in peace. 


Cy Young’s Fabulous Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 5, 1953 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I had hoped 
to be able to inform the House today 
that we were being honored by the pres- 
ence of the greatest baseball player of 
them all—Cy Young. 


An invitation was extended to Mr. 
Young to come to Washington, have 
lunch with President Eisenhower, and 
attend the congressional baseball game 
tonight at Griffith Stadium. 

On last Tuesday, however, the follow- 
ing story came out of Dover, Ohio, on 
the wires of Associated Press: 


An invitation to dine with President Eisen- 
hower has lost out to 86 years of full living. 
Cy Young, 86-year-old baseball immortal, de- 
cided he couldn’t make the trip to Wash- 
ington next Friday, even to dine with the 
President. 

“I don’t feel quite up to it,” said Young. 


Thus briefly I learned that Cy Young, 
a native and lifelong resident of Tus- 
carawas County, in my. 16th Ohio Dis- 
trict, would be unable to be with us. I 
regret this very much, for Cy Young 
is a wonderful example of a young 
American who gained great fame en- 
tirely through his own efforts, and I had 
hoped to pay fitting tribute to him here 
today. 

While Mr. Young is not on hand today, 
I would nevertheless like to have intro- 
duced into the Record as a part of my 
remarks an excellent article on Cy Young 
by Mr. William E. Shelton, of Akron, 
Ohio. The article appeared in the May 
issue of Baseball. It follows: 


Cy Younc AND His Recorp—THey NEVER 
Grow OLD 


(By Bill Shelton) 


In a pretty white farmhouse, high above 
Ohio's beautiful valley of the Tuscawaras, 
an 85-year “young” man sits these days and 
reminisces of baseball. There isn't much 
he doesn't know about—or can’t talk about 
the last 60 years of the game. 

For this is Denton True Young, better 
known as Cy, who pitched the first World 
Series contest ever played, who won more 
games than any hurler in history, who 
twirled 3 no-hitters—1 of them a per- 
fect game”—in his full, colorful 22-year 
career—and who has never gotten over be- 
ing a baseball fan, although 42 seasons have 
passed since he bowed from the active scene. 

This is a milestone year for Cy. On March 
29, he reached his 85th birthday. I went to 
southern Ohio for this interview with him, 
in time for that landmark. I found no worn 
old man, passed by in the modern hustle- 
bustle. Cy loves to welcome visitors and 
talk baseball. Once in a while, he chops 
wood for his fire—for exercise. He feeds the 
chickens and the other stock, He makes the 
11-mile trip to Newcomerstown, and jour- 
neys to any number of cities for personal 
appearances at banquets, meetings, and the 
like. His eyes are good—and to keep them 
that way, he says, he won't have television in 
the house. 

Scattered through the home are his 
trophies and souvenirs of the palmy days and 
the diamond incidents that are a large piece 
of baseball history. In the place of honor, 
on the mantel next to the gold clock given 
him by Cleveland fans, is his Hall of Fame 
plaque—replica of the one in the shrine at 
Cooperstown, N. Y. 

Cy has had post cards of the plaque 
printed, and hands them out to visitors. He 
also proudly displays a cutdown, carved bat 
presented to him by a fan years ago, and a 
ball that he, himself hit far over the left 
field fence in Cleveland's old League Park in 
1897. There's a twinkle in his eye over this 
one, for, like most pitchers, Cy would like to 
consider himself something of a hitter. 

But it's when you finish with the me- 
mentos and you sit down to talk with Cy, 
that the rich, full stories of baseball come 
out * * * loaded with anecdotes that bring 
the game's history life. Take the one about 
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now he got his nickname. In all his years 
baseball, and the almost half-century 

phe he’s been out of the game, Cy does 

not believe the story has ever been told. 

This was in 1890, he relates, before he was 
in organized ball. He was sought after to 
play for teams and clubs throughout Ohio, 
On week ends, he'd journey from the farm 
in Gilmore, where he was born, to Akron or 
Canton or Massillon—even to Cleveland 
to pitch for this team or that. 

“Mostly, we played for the fun of it,” he 
remembers. “Our expenses were always 
paid, and sometimes a little extra. 

“Those were the old days, when most play- 
ers played barehanded. Only the few who 
were ‘better fixed’ had gloves of their own.” 

This particular Sunday, young Denton 
Young decked out in overalls, headed for the 
ball park of the Canton Club in the ancient 
Tri-State League, where tryouts were to be 
held, with scouts looking on. The old 
Canton park had a board fence around it, 
and that day, as youngsters good and the 
bad tried out, the boards took a terrific 
beating. 

After the shooting stopped, the baseball 
people went back to the hotel for the eve- 
ning. The leading scout who had witnessed 
the trials was asked his opinion of this or 
that youngster. 

“And what did you think of that farmer 
boy?” someone inquired, referring to the 
bucolic Denton Young in his blue coveralls. 

“Just go back to that park again and take 
a look at that fence,” the scout replied, 
“It looks like a cyclone hit it.” 

Actually, Young was chosen from the trials 
to go on to the big leagues. But the name 
stuck. For the rest of his life, he was 
“Cy,” short for cyclone. 

You'd think that man who had the honor 
of pitching the very first game of the very 
first world series would rank it as his great- 
est thrill for the rest of his life. Not Cy. 
Perhaps it is because the series was an in- 
fant when he had his day. Only in retro- 
spect is the distinction so clear. Cy's 
greatest thrill came in fact, 8 months later, 
on May 5, 1904. 

From baseball’s beginning in 1839 up to 
that May day 65 years later, only 2 perfect 
games had been pitched in organized ball, 
and those 2 had been carved out exactly 5 
days apart, way back in June of 1880. Jack 
Richmond, pitching for Worcester in the Na- 
tional League, had done it to Providence, 
1-0, on June 12, and in a morning e on 
the 17th, John Ward, of Providence, had 
whipped Buffalo 5 to 0 in the same style. 

So, here it was, 24 years since anyone had 
turned in the no-hit, no-run, no-man-reach- 
first, entirely unblemished elbowing classic. 
There'd been no-hit games in between, mind 
you. Cy had tossed one himseif in 1897. 
Working for Cleveland, then in the National 
League, he had blanked Cincinnati 6 to 0 
without a hit. He was to pitch another one, 
in 1908 against the Yankees, after he'd 
jumped the St. Louis Nationals and joined 
the Red Sox. He was only 41 years old then, 
too. 

But perfect games were unheard of in 
organized baseball history, except that un- 
forgettable 5-day stretch in 1880. In fact, 
as of this moment in April 1953, there have 
been only 6 of the classics thrown. And no 
one has done it now for 31 years, since 
Charley Robertson’s fancy flinging stunt for 
the White Sox against the Tigers. 

That afternoon in 1904, Cy Young trotted 
out to the mound for Boston and faced the 
championship Philadelphia Athletics. This 
club, which had given Connie Mack his first 
pennant winner 2 years before, boasted a 
dream pitching staff headed by Eddie Plank, 
Chief Bender, and the irrepressible, incom- 
parable Lefty Rube Waddell. The batting 
order was a dangerous one, including hitters 
like first baseman Harry Davis who'd been 
over the .300 average ever since he’d returned 
to the majors 2 years before. 
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But for inning after inning, Cy mowed 
them down, one after another. His arm 
and his huge shoulders never got tired when 
he was in his hurling heyday. Matter of 
fact, the more picturesque of the writers of 
the era tagged him the Stalwart Oak of the 
Pitching Craft. 

And when it was over, the first perfect 
game in 24 years had been written into the 
books. Not a man had hit safely; not one 
had drawn a walk from Cy’s crafty, stingy 
control. And the fielding behind him had 
been perfect. 

“That always has to be my biggest thrill,” 
he says now, and his “yes” reflect the memory 
of that largest day in his life. There were 
others, of course, but none of them gave me 
the same feeling.” 

Among those others, of course, are his 
records, as the pitchingest and winningest 
twirler the game has ever seen. This be- 
comes an even more tremendous record, in 
the light of the all-time greats who never 
came close to duplicating Cy's all but fab- 
ulous performance—such: hurling heroes as 
Mathewson and Johnson, Alexander, and 
Hubbell, Grove, and Feller, and Reynolds. 

‘He worked a grand total of 874 games in 
his 22 years of big league throwing. Of 
these, he won the aforementioned 511; five 
times he took 30 in a single season. Just how 
amazing this is can be judged when second 
place on the list is considered. This spot is 
held by immortal Walter Johnson—and his 
44 are barely within 100 of Young's total. In 
the National League, Grover Cleveland Alex- 
ander and Christy Mathewson are tops—and 
their 373 apiece are far off Cy’s towering 
peak. No wonder, then, its memory brings 
a tingle to the “Stalwart Oak.” 

In his career Cy struck out 2,882 batters, 
or, roughly, 130 each, and every one of his 22 
seasons. However, it was his control that 
was positively uncanny. In 22 years, only 
1,185 batters managed to work him for 
walks—an average of less than 2 per game 
for the 874 games he pitched. It is doubtful 
if any of the best, with similar length of 
service, ever equalled that record for con- 
trol—not even Alex, with his vaunted 
dotted-line firing. 

Back in the early twenties a compilation 
entitled “Four Emperors of Pitching” was 
prepared to show a comparison of the game's 
top quartet of twirling up to then. Young, 
Alexander, Johnson, and Mathewson were 
listed, on the basis of the won-lost record 
for the three best consecutive years each had 
strung together. Published in Baseball maga- 
zine’s Bat Bag book of 1924, it showed: 


3 best 7 
3 Pitcher years Won | Lost |Percent 
1901-08 91 31 0.746 
1903-05 94 34 734 
-| 1915-17 %4 35 „729 
Johnso 1912-14 94 37 718 
— ͤ—— eee ee Ee ee 


Notable in that listing, which places 

Young in his proper slot in the alltime pic- 
ture, is the fact that his three best seasons 
do not include the year in which he pitched 
his perfect game. 
_ Sooner or later when you visit Cy, the talk 
gets around to that first world series. And 
while it runs second among Cy's personal 
thrills, it is first in the detail he brings to 
mind. 

Boston grabbed the American League pen- 
nant with a club paced in the pitching de- 
partment by big Bill Dineen and strong- 
armed Cy Young, and spearheaded on of- 
fense by outfielder Pat Dougherty who racked 
up averages of .355, .332, 376, and . 342 in the 
4-year period between 1902 and 1905. 

“It wasn't an easy win,“ Cy remembers 
now. “We went right down to the wire to 
do it.” 

Over in the National League, meantime, 
Fred Clarke had brought his Pittsburgh Club 
in to the title. The new American League 


was commencing to feel its oats about then, 
and the junior circuit champions challenged 
the Pittsburgh players to a post-season 
series to decide the best in the baseball 
world. Out of it, came the first world series. 
The title clash wasn’t to become a recognized 
annual part of baseball until 2 years later, 
but this one is down in the record books as 
the first—the groundbreaker. 

Financial arrangements were quickly set- 
tled. Under the agreement, it was to be a 
best 5-out-of-9-game series. 

On the season records, Pittsburgh had a 
considerable edge, largely through batting 
strength. Fred Clarke, the left fielder and 
manager, had hit 351 that year, and along 
with him the lineup included two more tre- 
mendous batters in Honus Wagner at short, 
who had been up 4 years at that time and 
had hit over .350 for 3 of them, and, Ginger 
Beaumont, the centerfielder. A fourth threat 
was Tommy Leach, a tiny 150-pound third 
baseman, who usually was right around the 
300 mark. 

Against this imposing power, Boston's 
fence-rattling was confined almost entirely 
in the bat of outfielder Pat Dougherty. 
Shortstop Fred Parent would go on hot 
streaks from time to time. 

On the pitching side, it appeared to be 
a standoff. Pittsburgh had two 25-game 
winners that season in Deacon Phillippe, 
a durable control hurler, and Sam Leever, 
who'd won his second National League pitch- 
ing championship during the campaign, 
Also on tap was Brickyard Bill Kennedy, 
who'd been obtained from Brooklyn, where 
he had been a good winner. 

Boston's elbowing strength had been con- 
centrated for some time in Cy Young, who 
had a 28-9 won-lost record that year, and 
Bill Dineen, with 21 wins. During that 
1903 campaign, Tommy Hughes, who'd never 
been over .500 in his life before, suddenly 
blossomed out and piled up 21 victories 
against only 7 losses. He was, however, con- 
sidered a relief pitcher mostly. 

Boston streets were alive with flags and 
bunting on October 1, 1903, and holiday was 
in the air. Brass bands were all over the 
place. 

“Men came in long-tailed coats and high 
hats or derbies,” Cy smiles in memory. “The 
ladies were bedecked in their ankle-length 
skirts and picture hats. The bands played 
all the tunes of the times—Dixie, Wait ’Til 
the Sun Shines Nellie, and all the rest. 
And it was a fine day for baseball—clear 
and sunny.” 

Compared to the entourage of some 25 
players, secretaries, handlers, working press 
and free loaders that go to make up today’s 
ball club, the team of those days was just 
a handful. Rarely were there more than 
14 or 15 players on a club. And it was 
almost unheard of to carry more than three 
pitchers on the squad. > 

The ball parks were hardly even reasonable 
facsimiles. As for a bullpen—well, to 1903 
baseballers it was just that—a pen for bulls. 
Pitchers warmed up behind the circus seats 
erected for spectators. 

As game time approached, the Boston 
players ambled out of their quarters and 
alined themselyes on the bench. Manager 
Jimmy Collins looked along the line of uni- 
forms. His eye settled on Cy Young. 

“You and Criger go out and warmup,” he 
directed. “You're pitching.” 

So, out behind the seats went the battery. 
To Cy was to go the honor of pitching the 
first world series game, 

Public address systems, of course, were not 
even thought of. Announcements were 
boomed by a leather-lunged individual 
through an ordinary megaphone. 

“Batt'ries for today’s game,” it came on 
this October 1. “For Pittsburgh, Phillippe 
and Phelps. For Boston, Young and Criger.” 

The crowd numbered no more than 5,000 
to 10,000. Baseball had made one large con- 
cession to the occasion. During the regular 
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season, in that era, there was but 1 umpire 
per game. For this first series, there were 2, 

The gayety of the occasion didn't remain 
long with Cy that afternoon. The National 
Leaguers didn’t even give him a chance to 
feel the thrill of the first interleague title 
meeting. Before the first inning was over, 
they’d poured 4 runs across the plate. Ask 
Cy about it today, and he gives you a big 
wink. 

“See those 4 Boston errors in the box 
score,” he'll point out. Well, Criger, my 
catcher, made 2 of em in that inning. I'm 
not knocking him down, mind you. He was 
the best catcher in the business, It was just 
one of those days.” 

What’s more, tiny Tommy Leach, the half- 
pint Pittsburgh 3d baseman, got as hot as 
a flamethrower that afternoon, and rapped 
Cy for 4 hits. Two of them were triples, 
and that performance has never been bet- 
tered in 50 years of World Series. 

Collins let Cy stay in. He went the entire 
route. Meantime, Phillippe saved up a styl- 
ish six-hitter. The final score was 7-3. Cy 
lost, but if you throw out the first inning, he 
and Pittsburgh’s Deacon actually pitched a 
3-3 tie the rest of the way. 

It was a different story the next day. Bill 
Dineen took up the pitching duties, and 
Pittsburgh started its league champion, Sam 
Leever. 

“Dineen had a real good day,” Cy recalls. 
Big Bill threw a four-hitter and a shutout, 
and won 3-0. 

“Iron man” Philippe came back for Pitts- 
burgh in the third game, with only 1 day’s 
rest. Collins countered with his third 
pitcher, Hughes. If Tommy couldn't go all 
the way, Cy could always be rushed in. 
Young did play fireman before it was over. 
But Philippe shut off Boston with four hits 
and took his second straight, 4-2. 

It had been agreed that the series would 
be split up between the two “home” ball 
parks. So with Pittsburgh sporting a 2 to 1 
edge in games, the scene shifted now to the 
Smoky City. With the transport of that era, 
this was practically a cross-country adven- 
ture. 

“We went from Boston over the New 
Haven to New Vork.“ Cy remembers it. “Then 
we took the Central, or Old Lake Shore, to 
Ashtabula, Ohio, and from there we went 
down to Pittsburgh on the Lake Erie. 

“We arrived on October 5 (making it a 
trip of over 24 hours). It was pouring when 
we got there, and it rained hard all day. 
Baseball was out.” 

Thus the fourth game was put on 3 days 
after the third. Phillippe and Deneen were 
due to go again and with the help of a three- 
run spree in the ninth, the Deacon pro- 
ceeded to win his third game in just 6 days. 

Pittsburgh now held a commanding, al- 
most an unbeatable 3 to 1 lead in games, 
and needed but two more. With the next 
two tilts on the National Leaguers’ grounds, 
the Boston prospect was not bright. 

“The Pittsburgh players and fans became 
just a little too cocky,” Cy explains, that 
twinkle back in his eye. 

For the fifth game, backed almost to elimi- 
nation, Collins called on Cy Young. His 
opponent was Brickhouse Kennedy. Cy set 
the National Leaguers down with 6 hits, 
and his mates exploded for 11 runs. Pat 
Dougherty, who had smashed two homers 
in the second game, connected for two 3-bag- 
gers. 

Bill Dineen was ready for the sixth game, 
and won handily, 6 to3. The series was even 
again. 

Cy stepped out on the rubber for his fourth 
appearance and third start in the seventh 
tilt. He drew for his rival, the apparently 
unbeatable Phillippe. This was the big one. 
Cy poured it to the Pittsburghs, and romped 
home with a 7 to 3 decision for his second 
win. For the first time, Boston was in 
front. 

“The National League fellows weren't feel- 
ing so cocky now,” Cy observes. “Especially 
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since we were to go back to our home grounds 
in Boston for the eighth game.” 

Once more, the two clubs made the over- 
land trip. It took 3 days before they were 
in position to play. Dineen and Phillippe 
were rested and ready. At the top of his 
form, Dineen spun his second 4-hit, 3 to 0 
shutout to win out and bring the crown to 
Boston, 5 games to 3. It gave “Big Bill” a 
mark of 3 won and 1 lost. 

Young took two decisions—the one that 
had saved Boston from elimination and the 
vital seventh game that put the American 
Leaguers in front. Phillippe was the strong 
man in defeat. He'd hurled five complete 
games and 44 innings—both still all-time 
highs. He’d won 3 and lost only 1—and in 
four of his five full games, he had not issued 
a single base on balls, There weren't many 
better, Cy insists. 

“A few years ago, just before he passed on,” 
Young discloses, “I had occasion to meet and 
visit with Phillippe. He was one of the 
greatest pitchers of his time. And besides, 
he was a gentleman both on and off the field.” 

Seated comfortably in his easy chair, suck< 
ing at his well-broken-in pipe, and sur- 
rounded by mementos of a rich diamond ca- 
reer, Cy is happy to talk baseball by the 
hour. 

He gets no greater enjoyment than when 
visitors drop in. He never tires of baseball, 
of displaying his souvenirs. As a matter of 
fact, although he is 85, it’s usually the visitor 
who winds up tired—not “the stalwart oak.” 


Obscene Literature 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1953 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
on Saturday, May 10, 1953, at the South- 
ern Baptist Convention held in Houston, 
Tex., a resolution endorsing the work of 
the 82d Congress’ Select Committee on 
Pornographic Material was introduced 
by Dr. James P. Wesberry, pastor of the 
Morningside Baptist Church, Atlanta; 
Ga., and chairman of Georgia’s commis- 
sion studying obscene literature. The 
resolution commending the congres- 
sional investigation and calling upon this 
country’s leaders to assist in arousing 
public sentiment and interest in the dan- 
gers of indecent literature was adopted 
unanimously by the convention. 

Under unanimous consent previously 
granted, I insert herewith the resolution, 
together with a news item regarding it 
from the Atlanta Journal: 

RESOLUTION REGARDING OBSCENITY IN 
LITERATURE 

Whereas there is an extremely sordid, lewd, 
obscene, and indecent type of literature pub- 
lished and sold throughout our Nation which 
disseminates artful appeals to sensuality, 
immorality, and degeneracy; and 

Whereas this type of indecent literature 
is largely the product of commercial exploita- 
tion serving no good purpose at all, but 
rather offending chastity, modesty, and pur- 
ity, destroying ideals of home life, encourag- 
ing delinquency and crime and eating like a 
vicious cancer at the moral integrity and 
decency of youths and adults; and 

Whereas there is rising nationwide dis- 
gust over this abuse and misuse of freedom 
transforming liberty into license; and 


Whereas in its 82d Congress, there was set 
up a select committee on current porno- 
graphic materials which has produced an in- 
forming and alarming report to the Nation 
as of December 31, 1952; and 

Whereas there are Federal, State, and 
Municipal laws throughout the land regard- 
ing such obscene publications: Be it there 
fore 

Resolved— 

First, that the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion most heartily commend this congres- 
sional investigation into obscene literature 
and lend our support to the legal restraints 
to arrest this evil. 

Second, that we call upon our leaders and 
people, especially our dendOminational press 
to help arouse public sentiment and to edu- 
cate regarding the dangers of such obscenity. 

‘Third, that we call upon publishers, dis- 
tributors, and dealers to voluntarily cooper- 
ate in withdrawing from sale all types of 
literature destructive of the morality of our 
Nation, 

Fourth, that we commend those who are 
already cooperating in this worthy endeavor, 

Fifth, that this matter be called specifi- 
cally to the attention of the editorial de- 
partment of the Sunday School requesting 
them to work out some practical plan 
whereby the purpose of this resolution may 
be carried out as fully as possible. 


[From the Atlanta Journal] 


Wesperry Scores Evin LITERATURE—BAPTISTS 
EXPECTED To ADOPT RESOLUTION SEEKING 
CONGRESSIONAL OBSCENITY PROBE 


(By John J. Hurt) 


Houston, TEx., May 9.—Dr. James P. Wes- 
berry of Atlanta, chairman of Georgia’s com- 
mission studying obscene literature, called 
Saturday for Southern Baptist Convention 
endorsement of a congressional investiga- 
tion to arrest this evil. 

Dr. Wesberry, pastor of Morningside Bap- 
tist Church, introduced a resolution which 
the convention was expected to adopt with- 
out debate, declaring that there is an ex- 
tremely sordid, lewd, obscene, and indecent 
type of literature published and sold 
throughout our Nation. 

The resolution commended congressional 
investigation and added its support to the 
legal restraints to arrest this evil. 

The resolution also called upon our lead- 
ers and people, especially our denominational 
press, to help arouse public seatiment and 
to educate regarding the dangers of such 
obscenity. It asked voluntary cooperation 
of publishers, distributors, and dealers in 
withdrawing from sale all types of literature 
destructive to the morality of our Nation. 


Keep Faith 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORE ö 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1953 


Mr, REED of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am receiving many hundreds of 
letters asking whether or not the Re- 
publican Members of Congress intend 
to keep faith with the people who voted 
for them in the light of the candidates’ 
solemn promises to reduce personal-in< 
come taxes. The only answer I have 
been able to give to these inquiries from 
our tax-minded and tax-weary citizens 
is to refer them to those who are respon- 
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sible for the repudiation of the preelec- 
tion pledge relative to tax reduction. 

I regret that my party should risk los- 
ing the confidence of millions of voters 
by the failure of those in position of re- 
sponsibility and control to disregard the 
pledges made by all Republican candi- 
dates last November. 

Another election is not far off. The 
candidates who have failed to sign the 
petition to bring to a vote H. R. 1, the 
individual-income-tax-reduction meas- 
ure, will be weighed in the political bal- 
ance and found wanting. 


Lest We Forget—Red China Is Not U. N. 
Material 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 18, 1953 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, there is 
a great deal of talk spreading through- 
out the world about admitting Red 
China to the United Nations. Our 
friends and allies can see nothing con- 
tradictory about fighting the soldiers, 
aviators, and fifth columnists of Red 
China in Korea and doing business with 
them as if nothing were wrong inside 
China. This is the strangest case of 
myopia in the history of political short- 
sightedness. i 

If we admit Red China to the U. N. 
we are betraying every American sol- 
dier, sailor, marine, and flier who seryed 
in the Asiatic area. We betray every 
parent whose son fought through the 
bitter Pacific campaigns of World War 
II. We betray every one of our friends 
in the Far East who count on us to stand 
for what is moral and right in interna- 
tional affairs. 

Are we ready to declare to the world 
at large that the reward of aggression 
and savage disregard for human life is 
to be public recognition and commenda- 
tion? All of Asia is looking to the de- 
cision which we make on this crucial 
question. We are not prepared to admit 
that the United States is morally bank- 
rupt, but the admission of the Chinese 
Communists to an Assembly where the 
representatives of Nationalist China are 
still fighting for their existence would 
be a confession of failure in diplomacy 
as shocking as a defeat on the battle- 
fields of Korea. 


End of the U. N.? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1953 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include therewith an editorial from the 
San Leandro (Calif.) News-Observer of 
Thursday, May 28, 1953: 

END OF THE U. N.? 


More and more powerful men in Govern- 
ment propose that the United States with- 
draw from the United Nations, conduct the 
Korean war without regard for friend or 
foe, and “go it alone” in world affairs. 

Senator Tart is no firebrand like MCCARTHY 
or impassioned advocate like KNOWLAND. It 
is difficult to think of Tarr as whipping up 
his ardor by the sound of his own oratory, 
or setting the course of the ship of state 
from the direction of his own wind. 

Tart’s suggestion that we conduct inde- 
pendent truce negotiations in Korea and stop 
depending on the U. N. may be quite different 
in approach from that of his associates who 
have demanded that we tell Great Britain to 
go to hell and start sinking her ships. 

Unfortunately, reports of Tarr's speech 
were sharply condensed by the time they 
reached the west coast. But the fragments 
indicate no intention of breaking with our 
allies. Instead, it may be interpreted as 
the opposite. 

Tarr pointed out that in Europe we have 
practically abandoned the U. N. organiza- 
tion as an effective international organiza- 
tion. In its place we have substituted the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, an al- 
liance of western powers opposed to the 
Russians, and we operate almost completely 
through NATO. 

Now Tarr suggests that the United States 
also bypass the U. N. in Asia as an organiza- 
tion too ineffective to bring the Korean war 
to a conclusion, and take a completely free 
hand in truce negotiations. If we don’t get 
what we want, then let England and our 
other allies know that we are withdrawing 
from all further peace negotiations in Korea, 

President Eisenhower yesterday took the 
unusual course of issuing a special statement 
saying that our allies support our truce 
proposals. That again puts the emphasis 
on the power combine, and ignores the sup- 
posed United Nations role of suppressing 
aggression, ‘defending liberty, and making 
peace. 

Today Eisenhower rebukes Tarr. But it 
is a rebuke for proposing to quit our allies. 
Is it conceded that we have already quit 
the U. N.? 

It is our allies and not the United Nations 
which supports a truce program written by 
the United States and not by the United 
Nations, 

Nearly 3 years have passed since the start 
of the Korean conflict, The United Nations 
had no troops of its own to use. It had no 
police force. It was a debating society set- 
ting up rules and principles and ideals, It 
was a legislative assembly without an ad- 
ministrative arm. So the United States 
rushed into the breach. 

Our country called for assistance. But the 
United Nations could offer no assistance be- 
cause it had none to give. It still had no 
troops, no police, no arms and no army. 
The United Nations could not respond, al- 
though many nations individually did re- 
spond, sending troops from their own na- 
tional armies, 

The commander in the field carries the 
United Nations flag as well as the American 
flag. But the course of war is always mapped 
by the United States military and by the 
United States Commander in Chief in the 
United States, not by any United Nations 
leader. 

But how much can be expected of the 
United Nations organization? How can 
anyone expect its decisions to be enforced 
when it is completely dependent upon vol- 
unteer enforcement? We might as well ex- 
pect thieving to end because legislatures 
pass laws against it. 
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Senator Tarr suggested a conference be 
called to amend the U. N. Charter, say the 
news stories. But they unfortunately do 
not say how he would amend the Charter. 

Could it be that the world has already 
reached the point which faced our Nation 
nearly 200 years ago? Our colonies had won 
independence and created the United States 
under the Articles of Confederation. But 
each State was independently more power- 
ful than the confederated government, 
There was disorganization and conflict. 

Finally after 11 years of weak confedera- 
tion, 5 States started the drive to form our 
present Federal Union. 

There remained jealousy, fear, uncertainty, 
and doubt. There were quarrels over the re- 
spective powers of the Federal Government 
and of the member States. There were re- 
peated tests of strength between the Federal 
Government and the individual States, 

But it took nearly 4 score and 7 years 
before the United States became an effective 
instrument. Then it took a war to prove 
that no member State has the individual 
power to withdraw membership and go its 
own way. 

The United Nations is now, indeed, a long 
way from being an organization powerful 
enough to enforce any decision of any kind. 
We have a gambling choice of giving the 
United Nations the power to make it effec- 
tive, or of killing the seed which has been 
planted. 


The Late Honorable Anthony J. Dimond 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1953 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with much sadness that I learned of 
the death of Anthony J. Dimond, who 
represented Alaska as its delegate in 
Congress for 13 years. When I first 
entered the House of Representatives 
it was my privilege to sit next to Dele- 
gate Dimond as a member of the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee of the House, 
I came to know him rather intimately 
and the more I saw of him the more I 
respected and liked him. He was a 
broad-gaged, tolerant individual. He was 
a very friendly, kindly man. As a leg- 
islator, I think he was an excellent rep- 
resentative, as he had a broad under- 
standing of public problems and had a 
way of winning friends for things that 
he required for his constituents. 

I do not know specifically about his 
record as a judge of the United States 
district court. From my contact with 
him I am confident that he was a good 
judge. He had an objective mind, and 
I think he had a very keen sense of 
fairness and justice. Judge Dimond 
would be a man who would be objec- 
tive in his decisions and have the human 
touch which is required, especially in 
criminal cases if just and humane de- 
cisions are to be rendered. Without 
looking into his judicial record, I am 
positive that it must have been a good 
record, : 

One of the interesting things about 
Congress is the interesting individuals 
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whom we have the pleasure of meeting. 
Judge Dimond is one man for whom I 
will always have an abiding affection 
and pleasant memories. 

I extend to his family my sincerest 
regrets at the loss which they have sus- 
tained. They can take comfort in the 
fact that their loved one was a very 
useful and constructive public servant. 


Federal Provision for Road Construction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. O’BRIEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 5, 1953 


Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the REcorp, I include the following reso- 
lution of the Michigan Senate: 

Senate Resolution 44 


Resolution requesting the Federal Govern- 
ment to give consideration to the Hearst 
plan for better roads 


Whereas the construction of an adequate 
system of highways is America’s most urgent 
domestic problem; and 

Whereas the Federal Government annually 
collects approximately $2 billion from high- 
way users through the Federal gasoline tax 
and various excise taxes on vehicles, and only 
returns about one-fourth of this amount to 
the State highway departments for use in 
highway construction, and the remaining 
three-fourths is diverted to nonhighway pur- 
poses; and 

Whereas the Hearst newspapers through- 
out the country, including the Detroit Times, 
have proposed a plan for better roads, where- 
by the Federal Government would return all 
or any necessary part of these highway tax 
receipts to the States for immediate improve- 
ment of the national interstate highway sys- 
tem, comprising those streets and roads con- 
sidered vital to our economy and our de- 
fense; and 

Whereas the general purposes of this plan 
would pump an additional $1,500,000,000 a 
year into the strategic road network of the 
Nation, the interstate system, and by remov- 
ing that system temporarily as a responsibil- 
ity of State financing, would release State 
funds for other important highway works; 
and 

Whereas the general purposes of this plan 
proposed in the Hearst newspapers deserve 
the serious and immediate attention of the 
Federal Government and of all who have an 
interest in the highway problem: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the senate, That the members 
of the Michigan State Senate respectfully re- 
quest the Federal Government to give every 
possible consideration to the general pur- 
poses of the Hearst plan for better roads, ad- 
vanced by William Randolph Hearst, Jr., in 
his newspapers; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded to the President of the United 
States, to the President of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of Congress and to the Michigan Members in 
the Senate and House of Representatives of 
Congress. 

Adopted by the Senate May 22, 1953. 

FRED I. CHASE, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 5, 1953 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial appeared in the Fond 
du Lac Commonwealth Reporter of 
Monday, June 1, 1953. The author of 
the editorial certainly expresses my 
views with regard to our Republican 
national administration, and I recom- 
mend it to every Member of the House. 

The problems with which the Presi- 
dent has been confronted have extended 
away beyond the imagination of most of 
us. Much progress has already been 
made, and I feel certain that by the end 
of the first year of this administration 
the full effects of those changes will be 
appreciated by every citizen. 

The editorial follows: 

INTEREST BEFORE PROMISES 


It goes without saying that keeping one's 
pledges is a fundamental of any moral code 
worth the name. But political promises are 
not quite of the same order. 

That doesn’t mean they are made to be 
broken, or that the man who suggests they 
be kept is displaying anything but a wholly 
admirable spirit. 

Nevertheless, they are special. For one 
thing, they are made in the heat of cam- 
paign battles. Therefore they reflect the high 
emotional pitch, the exaggeration, the ex- 
tremes of utterance that characterize Ameri- 
can campaigns. 

Secondly, political promises more often 
than not are made in at least partial igno- 
rance of the facts of government, when they 
come from the outs. It is easy to make 
sweeping statements when you don’t know 
the complicating details. 

Thirdly, such promises are made in a par- 
ticular context of events and conditions, yet 
that context may be vastly altered by the 
time the winning politicians are installed in 
power and have a chance to carry out the 
pledges. In other words, the promises may 
be outdated by events. 

For all these reasons, campaign promises 
simply cannot be taken as solemn obligations. 
In the nature of things, most politicians are 
likely to be either overpromised or misprom- 
ised 


President Franklin D. Roosevelt, for in- 
stance, laid out a very specific program for 
the country in his first triumphant cam- 
paign of 1932. It included sharp economies. 
Virtually none of the pledge was ever ful- 
filled. New events in the great depression, a 
close Democratic look at government for the 
first time in 12 years, and other factors took 
Mr. Roosevelt down totally different paths. 

The Roosevelt record at the polls suggests 
pointedly that the voters do not worry too 
much about what the campaigners say. They 
are more interested in how well political 
performance—in their opinion—fits the 
needs of the hour. That is their gage. 

Some Republicans today are complaining 
that President Eisenhower, having promised 
the voters spending and tax cuts, is now re- 
pudiating the pledges by not assuring them 
& balanced budget and lower taxes in the 
fiscal year immediately ahead. 

It should be noted at once that Mr. Eisen- 
hhower never promised these goals by any 
particular date, so actually he has not re- 
neged. He has merely stated audaciously 
that their accomplishment will be somewhat 
delayed. 


But a more important observation is this: 
The President is in office now, getting ac- 
quainted with the inner workings of gov- 
erment (the first Republican in 20 years), 
measuring problems at close hand, meeting 
events not foreseen in 1952, like Stalin's 
death. 

History suggests Mr. Eisenhower will be 
judged by the people—as will his party—on 
how he faces up to the world as he finds it, 
not on what he proposed to do last year when 
he did not have the responsibility or the 
knowledge which goes with power. 

To propose that he regard fulfillment of 
his promises as his paramount duty in the 
White House is to recommend that he be en- 
trapped by the past, by uninformed estimates 
of world situations, by the emotional ex- 
cesses of campaigning. 

This kind of tortured consistency means 
little to wise politicians. They know the real 
stake is the national interest, and what 
counts is the way a President and his party 
serve that interest. 


Foreign Policy Address by Hon. Alexander 
Wiley, of Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 8, 1953 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, last 
Thursday I delivered an address on the 
subject of American Foreign Policy be- 
fore a conference of nongovernmental 
organizations as called by the State De- 
partment. 

In the course of the address, I was 
happy to pay tribute—and well-deserved 
tribute it was—to the great majority 
leader who serves his country so ably, 
the senior Senator from Ohio, Mr. Tart. 

It is our earnest hope that he will soon 
be restored to fullest health, because his 
services are so greatly needed by our Na- 
tion at home and abroad. 

At the present time I send to the desk 
the text of my address, and ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE CONGRESS VIEWS AMERICAN FOREIGN 
PoLICY 

(Address by Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, Republi- 

can, of Wisconsin, chairman, Senate For- 

eign Relations Committee, before Confer- 

ence of Nongovernmental Organizations, 

June 4, 1953) 

It is a great privilege and pleasure to ad- 
dress this distinguished group. You are 
representative of vast numbers of thinking 
Americans throughout the land. 

Your coming together in Washington to- 
day constitutes, I believe, a vital link in a 
two-way street of understanding between 
our public officials in Washington and the 
man and woman at Main Street, U. S. A. 

You are endeavoring to get the facts—to 
inform yourselves further of what is going 
on in America’s international relations. 

In that way, you will be better able to con- 
tribute your reactions to the trend in Ameri- 
can foreign affairs. 

CRUCIAL HOUR IN WORLD’S HISTORY 


T need not stress in too great detail at 
what a crucial hour you come—one of the 
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most crucial in man’s history. It is a time 
when a great deal of conflicting discussion 
on the so-called Soviet peace offensive min- 
gles with discussion of controversial Korean 
truce terms; the forthcoming Big Three 
meeting in Bermuda; and a score of other 
major developments on the world scene. 


CRISES IN MANY AREAS 


Within but a few short days, one of our 
principal allies in Western Europe goes to 
the polls in a fateful election. 

It is our earnest hope and prayer that the 
brave, devout Italian people will prove by 
their ballots once again their friendship 
with the United States and the other allied 
powers. May they reaffirm their common 
effort to help preserve free and domestic in- 
stitutions against the internal and external 
menace of communism. 

But a few short days ago, the Secretary 
of State and the Mutual Security Director 
returned from a historic tour of a crucial 
area of the world, the Middle East. 

It is an area of which we have known (and 
of which some of us have cared) far too little. 
It is an area which is today a vast troubled 
sea of ferment—of raging nationalism. 

It is a sea of deepest bitterness between 
the Arab lands and Israel, of heated con- 
troversy between Great Britain and Iran, 
between Great Britain and Egypt, India, and 
Pakistan, and of burning dispute in many 
other respects. 

Look elsewhere throughout the global 
scene and you will see still other danger 
spots: 

Indochina, over which the French nation 
has bled so severely and which was the scene 
of the most recent Communist aggression— 
in Laos; 

Malaya, still an extremely dangerous area 
of Communist subversion; 

Korea, scene of more bloody, costly fight- 
ing, and scene, moreover, of a great question 
mark as to the terms for the proposed truce; 
and 

Look at Africa, seething in ferment, or 
South America where communism has now 
established a beachhead both in Guatemala 
and in British Guiana; South America— 
where, as elsewhere, age-old conditions of 
widespread poverty, disease, and illiteracy 
lend themselves to breeding unrest and insta- 
bility. : 

BEWARE OF OVEREMPHASIS ON ONE AREA 


And so, with this world picture in mind, 
the first point that I shall make is that we 
must all come to think far more in terms 
of our global problems and less in terms of 
what might be called pinpoint problems. 

Far too often, we have allowed ourselves 
tò so concentrate our attention on one area 
of the world—on one country—that we have 
failed to remember that the Communists 
are at work in all areas of the world. 

And one of their principal tactics is to 
divert our attention by some sideplay which 
they hope will preoccupy us to such an ex- 
tent that we fail to remember that we are 
dealing on a global chessboard. 


MOST OF CONGRESS’ COMMITTEES NOW CONTRIB- 
UTE TO FOREIGN POLICY 

The second point which I should like to 
make is that the Congress as a whole is, in 
cooperation with the executive branch, play- 
ing a greater role in foreign policy today than 
ever before. 

Why is that? It is because so many of the 
Congress’ committees are dealing with sub- 
jects with terrific international effect. But 
those subjects in a bygone age would have 
been considered purely domestic in nature. 

As chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, I naturally feel that my own 
committee has the basic responsibilities and 
prerogatives in the international field. 

But I would be the very first to point this 
out: What my other colleagues do and say 
on other committees is of deepest interest on 
the world scene. 
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When the Senate Judiciary Committee con- 
siders, as it is doing now, the proposed Brick- 
er amendment on constitutional treaties and 
executive agreements, it is weighing a step 
fraught with international consequences. 

In this instance it is weighing a step which, 
in my judgment, could lead, however worthy 
its objective, to the most harmful of con- 
sequences, It could gravely jeopardize the 
role of our Chief Executive in spearheading 
American foreign policy. 

There is another key bill before the Senate 
Judiciary Committee. That is the bill to 
carry out President Eisenhower's request to 
the Congress for admission of 240,000 refu- 
gees and escapees. 

In the judgment of the highest foreign 
policy leaders of our country, this legislation 
is not only humanitarian but will prove a 
help to us in our international relations. 
And with appropriate safeguards it will not 
in the slightest harm us in our own domes- 
tic affairs. That judgment is good enough 
for me, on the basic principle. Differences 
over details within the bill can be worked 
out, I feel sure. That working out can and 
should be accomplished this year. 

TRADE BILL’S FOREIGN EFFECT 

Turn to another group. When the House 
Ways and Means Committee considers the 
Simpson bill on reciprocal trade, it reviews 
a problem which goes directly to the vital 
“pocketbook nerve” of peoples throughout 
the world. 

It is a nerve on which foreign peoples are 
especially sensitive, in these difficult times. 

I have expressed myself as being extremely 
dubious of some of the provisions of the 
Simpson bill. Thus, for example, I am very 
much concerned about the effect on our in- 
ternational relations of proposed restrictions 
on residual fuel oil, imported from our very 
good neighbor, Venezuela. 

Consider the foreign impact, when the 
Senate Banking Committee considered, as it 
recently did, the defense production law— 
with the issue of standby controls, of priori- 
ties and allocation control. That commit- 
tee, too, affected foreign policy. 

Why? Because the value of the American 
dollar is one of the most crucial subjects to 
the peoples of the world. If the American 
dollar were to further depreciate in pur- 
chasing power, it could not help but harm 
other lands throughout the world whose own 
currencies are intertwined with the dollar. 

And I am sure that you could elaborate 
on this point, as could I. You could cite 
the international repercussions of the de- 
cisions of the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee on the size of the American military 
budget; the repercussions of the decision 
of the Senate Appropriations Committee re- 
garding the funds for the State Department 
and the proposed damaging rider (now fortu- 
nately killed) relating to our contributions 
to the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies, 

You could cite, too, the forthcoming deci- 
sion of the Senate Government Operations 
Committee on reorganization plans affecting 
the State Department and the Mutual Secur- 
ity Agency; and the decisions of still other 
congressional committees all of which play 
a role in American foreign policy today. 

DOMESTIC, FOREIGN ISSUES INDISSOLUBLE 


Thus, always we must carefully weigh the 
interrelationship between domestic economic 
and other interests and foreign interests. 
The line has almost become indefinable. 
Often, it is purely artificial. “Domestic” 
and “foreign” are one. 

America will be helped, by and large, by 
sound actions which promote peace, freedom, 
and plenty throughout the world. America 
will be hurt, by and large, by that which 
harms the chances for peace, freedom, and 
plenty throughout the world. 

But there are particular domestic reper- 
cussions of foreign actions. There are re- 
percussions on domestic industry from tariff 
legislation. There are repercussions on the 


taxes you pay based on the size of our foreign 
aid and military budget. All of these factors 
must be carefully weighed. 


CONGRESS’ INTERNAL DIFFERENCES SHOULD BE 
NEITHER IGNORED NOR EXAGGERATED 


There is a third point which I should like 
to make now. It concerns the Members of 
Congress themselves. 

I need not tell you that every day we 
read in the newspapers that this or that 
Member of Congress has disagreed with some 
other Members of Congress or with the ad- 
ministration. 

That is all a part of the American process, 
We do not suppress differences of opinion, 
We bring them to the open where they can 
be expressed clearly and cleanly. 

Thank God, we Americans can differ, with- 
out reflecting on one another's sincerity or 
honesty. 

I personally have recently expressed par- 
ticularly strong views on American foreign 
policy. I stand by those views 100 percent. 

I have said that we must continue our 
faith in the United Nations as a great in- 
strument for peace. 

I have said that we must continue our 
faith in the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion as a vital unit under the United Na- 
tions. 

I have said that I believe that the idea 
of “going it alone” is not only folly, it is 
sheer suicide in today's shrunken, inter- 
related world. “Going it alone” is an 18th 
century dream, totally out of place in the 
hard, cold, dangerous atomic world of the 
20th century. It is based on blind, wishful 
thinking of the most perilous sort. 

Now, all of these views differ appreciably 
with those of some other members of the 
Senate. 

I do not want those differences ignored or 
glossed over as trivial.“ 

But I hope that the differences in our 
views will not be exaggerated beyond all 
proportions, and will not be personalized 
and characterized as a “boxing bout.” 

We are not trying to “defeat” one another 
personally. I hope that people will not come 
to think of this clash of views as “Senator 
WILEY threw a verbal blow today at Senator 
X.“ and the next day that Senator Y threw 
a retaliatory blow at Senator WILEY.” 

I do not shrink from a good strong con- 
test of views, nor do my colleagues, particu- 
larly the strong-minded ones who differ 
with me. 

But I do plead, as I believe they do, for a 
debate of ideas. 

We are discussing issues, not men; and 
there is no reason why, as reasonable men 
sitting around the table, we cannot narrow 
down the area of our differences and increase 
the area of our agreement. 

You know, we Americans are a sports- 
minded people. 

We tend to think in terms of two baseball 
teams playing one another, or two boxers in 
the prize ring, or some other form of knock- 
down, drag-out competition. 

But one can carry this idea of competi- 
tion too far. And one can think solely in 
terms of personalities, who are beating, de- 
nouncing, blasting one another, instead of 
simply talking over the issues, 

Of course, personalities play a crucial role. 
But remember, my friends, it is the issues 
which are at stake and not the personalities. 


TRIBUTE TO BOB TAFT 


Now what do I have specifically in mind? 
Of course, I refer specifically to my recent 
difference of opinion with my good friend, 
the able Senate Majority Leader Bos Tarr. 

I can assure you that there is no man in 
the Senate for whom I have a higher respect, 
There is no man who is carrying a heavier 
burden, or carrying it with greater willing- 
ness. 

There is no man who is trying more ear- 
nestly, more conscientiously to do that which 
he feels is best for our beloved Nation. 
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He is a man of deepest intellectual hon- 
esty who believes in frankness, and who has 
no time for pussyfooting or indirection. 

I am proud to serve with him. Since 
entering the Senate together in 1939, I have 
had my differences with Bob and he with 
me. We shall have differences in the future. 
But that does not alter for one moment the 
fact that he is trying earnestly, as the loyal 
captain of the Eisenhower team, to have our 
country find the way which will best serve 
its interest. 

In speaking out, he expresses his basic 
Tight as an American and as a Senator. 

I happen to differ with him as to what 
constitutes the best path for America. But 
I have the deepest of faith in our ability 
to sit down and work this problem out to- 
gether with our colleagues, and with the 
executive branch. 

Let me say, too, that Senator Tarr has 
expressed views which reflect the sentiments 
of deep displeasure among many of the 
American people with regard to certain ques- 
tionable actions and irritating inaction by 
our allies, There is no blinking at that 
fact. 

I, for one, want us to work out with our 
allies more harmonious and effective solu- 
tions to common vexing problems, I refer, 
for example, to the issue of trade and ship- 
ping with Communist China, a subject on 
which we, as Americans, have the strongest 
convictions, 

And I refer to other issues—none of 
which is beyond solution, however, and none 
of which justifies any mistaken notion of 
going it alone. 


CAPITOL-EXECUTIVE TEAMWORK DEVELOPING 


Now I should like to state a fourth point, 
and that is how the Congress views the 
administration. 

Let me say that, speaking as an Amer- 
ican, I am proud of the contributions which 
the new administration has made in the 
field of American foreign policy. I repeat: 
I say that, not as a Republican, but as an 
American. 

I am proud of the President of the United 
States. I think that in spite of his massive 
burdens and in but 5 short months, he has 
blazed new trails for a more dynamic, more 
effective American foreign policy. 

To my mind, his speech of April 16 before 
the American Society of Newspaper Editors 
was a great historical document. Before 
any of you leave Washington, I urge you to 
get a copy to take home with you. The full 
text was carried in the April 27 issue of the 
State Department Bulletin. You could get 
that. Or you could order it in vestpocket 
size from the Government Printing Office. 

That speech had the most profound and 
constructive worldwide repercussions. Opin- 
ion generally held that it had created a new 
atmosphere in international relations. It 
dealt with peace, but it was a fighting speech. 

And the truth is, we are going to have to 
fight if we want peace. I don’t mean fight 
in the sense of a shooting war. All of us are 
hoping and praying we can avoid that. But 
fight as a man, or woman, will if the goal is 
first in their hearts, and if they want to 
achieve that goal as they never wanted any- 
thing before in their lives. 

Yes; I am proud of our President. 

I am proud of his White House team—of 
my New England friend, Gov. Sherman 
Adams, and his able staff—working night and 
day, under gigantic burdens and urgent 
deadlines, 

And I am proud of our Secretary of State, 
John Foster Dulles. He has worked tirelessly 
for closer relations with Capitol Hill. This 
fact has constituted a tremendously fine con- 
tribution to executive-legislative agreement. 
Moreover, the official visits overseas which he 
has made in the brief time since he has come 
to office have, I believe, constituted a mag- 
nificent breath of fresh air to clear out the 
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somewhat stale, stagnant air of previous dis- 
cussions with many of the great leaders of 
allied and neutral nations. 

Meanwhile, here in Washington, relations 
between branches have, in many regards, 
been improving, instead of deteriorating, as 
some would have you believe. 

Since January 20, Secretary Dulles has tes- 
tified-at over 21 committee hearings. He 
has attended some 31 meetings at the Capitol. 
For brief or lengthy appearances, he has been 
on the Hill on 60 separate occasions and days. 

He has been doing everything possible to 
assure teamwork, as has my very able friend, 
Gen. Walter Bedell Smith. 

I am proud, too, of the record of Mutual 
Security Director Harold Stassen. He has 
proven the ability, the judgment, the stature, 
which so many Americans have come to 
expect from him. 

This does not mean that I do not differ 
at times with any and all of the leaders whom 
I have praised, but it does mean that I re- 
spect them and I respect their judgment. 

This praise is not just a matter of official 
courtesy, I assure you. It isa matter of truth 
and fact. 


HUMILITY OVER FOREIGN POLICY 


Now, I have made the point that it is not 
just the 15 members of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee who are helping to per- 
form Congress’ foreign policy role, nor the 29 
members of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. It is the members of other congres- 
sional committees as well. 

But, after all, they are dealing in a subject 
on which all of us could stand a great deal 
more information. 

So, I want to urge my colleagues—most 
respectfully—to exercise the greatest caution 
in their words and deeds. I want respect- 
fully to urge them to weigh their actions, 
not just in terms of how those actions will 
be applauded in Pocono, but in terms of 
what the reactions will be throughout the 
chaotic world of 1953. 

I have a great admiration for the Con- 
gress, and for the legislative branch. I have 
a deep respect for the work of 531 individual- 
ists—no 2 of whom have the same economic, 
political, social, geographic, racial, or re- 
ligious background. 

But I want to say very frankly that I be- 
lieve that the Congressmen who are not 
members of the foreign policy committees 
should have a stronger sense of caution and 
restraint when they approach the difficult 
foreign-policy field. 

There is too much Olympian talk today on 
current, complicated issues by men—inside 
and outside of Congress—who simply haven't 
bothered to study the facts, but are simply 
voicing preconceived ideas, many of which 
went out with the horse and buggy. It is 
time they woke up to that fact, instead of 
unwittingly deluding themselves and our 
people, however patriotic their motives. 

I am not simply making that observation 
on foreign-policy issues. I say that we, in 
turn, who try to specialize in foreign affairs, 
can stand a lot more discretion and caution 
when we approach, for example, the military 
field. 

As a matter of fact, too many folks have 
become overnight experts on too many sub- 
jects. 

Remember, when you approach foreign 
policy, this is a varied, stratified world—with 
enormous differences in thinking and back- 
ground. An uninformed man in Washing- 
ton cannot figure out by intuition what is in 
the mind of an Egyptian cotton worker or a 
Hindu peasant, or an Andes sheepherder, just 
on the basis of how Americans traditionally 
think. p 

Too many Americans have the notion that 
we can wave a magic wand and change the 
thinking and cultural patterns of other peo- 
ples overnight. Too many Americans think 
that we can simply walk into thé 60-member 
United Nations, declare a policy, and have 


it universally acclaimed, simply because it 
seems so eminently good in our own Ameri- 
can eyes. 

Foreign policy is, rather, a field requiring 
infinite understanding, infinite patience, in- 
finite judgment, 

MUTUAL AID BILL MERITS SUPPORT 

Now, if I were to single out one single 
foreign-policy bill which merits our atten- 
tion and support today, it is the mutual- 
aid legislation. 

This legislation is one of the cornerstones 
of American foreign policy in this era. That 
cornerstone must be preserved. You cannot 
chip away at this cornerstone without en- 
dangering the structure of the entire free 
world. 

I believe the administration has made an 
extremely good prima facie case for the 
mutual-aid bill, 

There are, of course, going to be changes 
in the bill. The administration itself has 
suggested changes, including a reduction of 
some $400 million in funds. 

I believe, however, that the bill will, and 
should, be passed substantially within its 
present framework. 

Why am I for the bill? For one reason 
basically. It is because the mutual-security 
bill makes operative on a practical basis 
the first law of nature—self-preservation. 

The mutual-security bill is a bill to pre- 
serve your country and mine by helping to 
preserve other free countries. 

It is definitely not a giveaway bill. It is 
not a Santa Claus bill. It is not a “starry- 
eyed, heads in the clouds” bill. It was de- 
veloped by practical, realistic Americans who 
have reviewed, from every conceivable stand- 
point of actions and policies, what is best 
for our country. 

The total cost of that bill is an enormous 
one. But, infinitely more costly is war, and, 
in particular, defeat in war. 

Let care be exercised as we review pro- 
posed further economies in the bill. 

It is easy enough to say, “Let us chop a 
couple of billion dollars from the bill,” or 
some other arbitrary figure. But, let me 
point out, as others have, that, if a man is 
drowning 10 feet from your boat, it does no 
good to throw him a lifeline 914 feet long. 

So, too, in our own military defense, if we 
need X number of bombers and * number 
of fighters, we had better have that number 
(and some to spare besides), because the life 
and death of America is at stake. 

No one realizes more keenly than I the 
staggering tax burden which presses down 
on our American people. But I am for this 
mutual-aid bill for one reason—the self- 
preservation of our country. That is my goal. 
That is my obligation. And it is yours. 


CONCLUSION 


I am grateful indeed for the opportunity 
of having been with you this afternoon. I 
hope that you will return to your respec- 
tive communities and organizations with a 
greater fund of information and insight into 
the problems of your Government. 

This is your Government and it is mine. 
It is for us to maintain, to preserve, so that 
we may be worthy of the great responsibility 
and heritage which are ours. 


House Joint Resolution 240 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1953 
Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I am 


seeking the passage of House Joint Reso- 
lution 240 which would close the Mexican 
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border to unescorted minors. The rea- 
son for my crusade is to protect our 
youth. At the present time minors are 
free to roam around Mexican border 
towns with little restriction. There they 
have easy access to illegal narcotics. 
But a slight percentage of attempts to 
smuggle the drugs back into the United 
States are intercepted. 

This condition is a contributing cause 
of the epidemic of narcotics addiction 
amongst teenagers in California. It is 
a needless cause which easily could be 
eradicated by the speedy passage of 
House Joint Resolution 240. 

I know of no activities on the part of 
this Congress that could be more impor- 
tant than aiding in the battle to protect 
America’s youngsters against this deadly 
menace. 

In order that there may be no doubt 
as to the gravity with which the Mexican 
Government itself views this deplorable 
state of affairs, I include under leave to 
insert extraneous matter a recent United 
Press dispatch from Mexico City appear- 
ing in the columns of the Long Beach 
Independent newspaper. This dispatch 
should dispel any doubts as to the serious 
proportions of the illegal narcotics traffic 
in Mexican border towns. When the 
nation has to call out its army to carry 
on a fight against illegal narcotics, the 
situation is indeed serious enough to 
cause concern in, and action on the part 
of, its immediate neighbors, 

The dispatch follows: 

Mexico Crrr.— Five thousand Mexican 
troops were ordered to the United States- 
Mexican border Saturday to halt drug and 
gunrunning and to prevent wetbacks from 
slipping illegally into the United States. 

The Army announced it will patrol nearly 
1,500 miles of border from Mexicali to Mata- 
moros in a crackdown on multimillion dol- 
lar smuggling operations. 

All private planes landing at airports with- 
in range of the frontier will be incpected by 
Mexican military squads. 

Officers said the border patrols were ordered 
strengthened after seizure of nearly $1 mil- 
lion worth of contraband drugs and pro- 
hibited imports, including arms, during the 
first 3 months of 1953. 

Patrols also will attempt to prevent Mexi- 
can aliens from crossing the border illegally 
in search of seasonal work in the United 
States. 

Thousands of wetbacks, so called because 
many of them jump, wade, or swim the Reo 
Grande, have been reported annually il- 
legally entering Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, 
and California. 


Air Force Cuts Proved Dangerous 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


. OF CALIFORNIA ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, in his tes- 
timony last week Gen. Hoyt S. Vanden- 
berg, a truly great gir officer and patriot, 
completely unmasked the cut-and-cover- 
up technique of the Defense Department 
defeatists who, unable after several at- 
tempts to find a formula for getting an 
adequate Air Force without adequate ex- 
penditures, finally in rash desperation 
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seized upon an amount at random, or- 
dered the Air Force to take it, and then, 
of course, proved themselves unable to 
rationally or accurately explain either 
why the specific amount was decided 
upon or what it would do to the security 
of the United States. 

No amount of fiscal figure juggling can 
hide the stark fact that our Air Force is 
being restricted, hampered, slowed down, 
and reduced at a time when Soviet Rus- 
sia is increasing her already more pow- 
erful Air Force and is in a position to 
make air atomic attacks on the United 
States directly from bases in Russia by 
flying over the polar cap with no need 
to cross the two vast oceans which too 
many people still naively rely upon to 
isolate us from all possible actual 
combat. 

Last time it was Pearl Harbor. We 
had better realize that next time it will 
be American industrial centers. Never 
has our security depended to such an ex- 
tent upon adequate air power. Obviously 
we should build the world’s most power- 
ful Air Force as soon as possible. We 
were moving in this direction until Sec- 
retary Charles E. Wilson took over like 
a bull in a china closet and threw the 
Air Force into chaos and confusion. The 
highly experienced Air Force personnel 
were good enough to train our boys to 
be the world’s best pilots; good enough 
to design the best planes in the world; 
good enough to get international credit 
for being the No. 1 deterrent to the Rus- 
sians; but not good enough to merit even 
being consulted about the effects of the 
Air Force budget figure finally seized 
upon by Mr. Wilson. Of course, Secre- 
tary Wilson knows far too little about the 
job he is in to consider himself an air- 
power expert, but he evidently does. His 
Assisstant Secretary for Budgets, W. J. 
MeNeil, who learned the science of air- 
power as a newspaper circulation man- 
ager and Navy disbursing officer, seems 
to be the man who guided the Secre- 
tary’s hand as he made the meat-ax 
slash. A secretary not capable of bet- 
ter weighing and recognizing bad advice 
should not be in a position to destroy 
American security. 


Communist Propaganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1953 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
introduced two bills which are aimed 
at warning our citizens of the danger of 
propaganda material which is being 
widely distributed in this country by 
foreign embassies, legations, and other 
representatives of foreign governments. 

I cited the magazine Now Hungary, 
published by the Hungarian Legation 
here in Washington, at a specific exam- 
ple of the vicious propaganda which is 
being used in an attempt to undermine 
our republican form of government, 


I have since learned of an excellent 
series of articles dealing with this sub- 
ject which appeared in the Standard- 
Times, an excellent daily newspaper, 
published in New Bedford, Mass. This 
series, which was written by Mr. Everett 
S. Allen, of the Standard-Times, ap- 
peared in the issues of January 29 
through February 7, 1953. It is the 
most comprehensive coverage of this 
vital subject which I have seen, in mag- 
nificently documented, and serves to 
provide a sharp warning to those com- 
placent enough to believe that Commu- 
nist propaganda is not a threat to our 
way of life. I want to commend the 
Standard-Times most heartily for the 
spirit of public service which prompted 
this series. 

The Ist and 10th articles in this se- 
ries were introduced into the RECORD 
on February 18, 1953, by Mr. BOLAND, 
of Massachusetts. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to have included in the Recorp at 
this point the second in this series of 
articles, which tells how a Soviet agent 
persuaded the United States to wink at 
the flow of Communist propaganda; 


From the New Bedford (Mass.) Standard- 
Times of January 30, 1953 
SPREAD OF TREASON—SoVIET AGENT PERSUADED 

Unitep States To WINK AT PROPAGANDA 

FO. 

(By Everett S. Allen) 

(Communist propaganda is flooding the 
American people. This is the second in a 
series of articles that will show what this 
propaganda seeks to achieve and who are 
the persons and organizations behind it. 
Most of the stories were written in Wash- 
ington and New York.) 

WASHINGTON, January 30.—The Soviet 
Union’s biggest registered agent in the 
United States violated a Federal law for more 
than 344 years on the strength of an agree- 
ment with the Department of Justice. Four 
Continent Book Corp., 55 West 56th Street, 
and 1947 Broadway, New York City, in 1950 
alone distributed in the United States more 
than 175,000 books, phonograph records and 
periodicals. The Foreign Agents Registra- 
tion Act says such of this material as was 
propaganda should have been labeled and 
filed with the United States Government. 

From April 1948 to January 1952, not a 
single scrap of paper was labeled as propa- 
ganda by this corporation, or filed with the 
Justice Department. 

DENY BAD FAITH 


Three members of the Foreign Agents 
Registration Section, Department of Jus- 
tice—one of whom now has been convicted 
twice of espionage for the Soviet Union— 
advised Four Continent as to the law's re- 
quirements. As a result of this advice, in 
writing, Four Continent operated as if its 
business were not covered by the registra- 
tion act. 

Rebuked by a critical Senate subcommit- 
tee into canceling the agreement in 1952, 
the Justice Department says it agreed to 
nothing and the memorandum resulted from 
an interpretation of the act which now has 
been changed. There was no bad faith on 
the part of its personnel, Justice Department 
officials declare. 

But Senator Frercuson, Republican, of 
Michigan, described the episode as diabolical 
and declared, “I find an intent to allow sub- 
version in this particular case.” 

In 1948, Cyril J. Lambkin, now a resident 
of Moscow, was president and treasurer of 
Four Continent. In Washington, he con- 
ferred with Willlam E. Foley, chief, Internal 
Security and Foreign Agents Registration 
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Section, Criminal Division, Department of 
Justice; Nathan B. Lenvin, assistant chief, 
and with Judith Coplon, a Justice Depart- 
ment political analyst. 

Miss Coplon later was found guilty of es- 
pionage, although appellate courts ruled 
both convictions invalid. 

REVIEWED BY ATTORNEYS 

Mr. Lenvin said Miss Coplon’s job was to 
determine whether material was political 
propaganda within the meaning of the For- 
eign Agents Registration Act. Mr. Foley 
described her position at the meeting with 
Lambkin as “merely that of a clerk,” and 
added, “there was no evidence we could find 
that Miss Coplon ever had anything to do 
with influencing the memorandum opin- 
jon—and it was, moreover, reviewed by at- 
torneys.” 

A copy of the memorandum, however, 
states, “After a thorough discussion, the 
three representatives of the Justice Depart- 
ment unanimously agreed” that it would not 
be considered a violation of the labeling pro- 
vision of the act if Four Continent omitted 
to label: 

1. Single publications of political nature 
addressed to State institutions, universities 
or colleges, or to professors, or other indi- 
viduals. 

2. Periodicals going to subscribers where 
subscriptions are for single copies. 

3. Literature of a political mature even if 
it is known by Four Continent that the in- 
dividual is from another city and will use a 
train or other means of interstate or foreign 
commerce to return to his home, 

The law states that any agent of a foreign 
principal—and Four Continent is registered 
as such, even though it denies being such 
an agent—is required to register and label 
any political propaganda which he believes 
or intends to be disseminated among two or 
more persons, in order to transmit this mate- 
rial in the United States mails or by any 
instrument of interstate or foreign com- 
merce. 

NO ONE EVER WONDERED 


Critics later pointed out that any material 
going to an institution was almost certain 
to be seen by more than two persons. Jus- 
tice Department officials said they thought 
single copies of material did not come under 
the act and that Mr. Lambkin told them 
he did not handle much propaganda any- 
how. 

Thue, for 3 years and 8 months, the largest 
registered agent of the Soviet Government 
in this country was not labeling any Com- 
munist propaganda which it disseminated. 
And apparently no one in the Justice De- 
partment, during all this time, ever won- 
dered why Four Continent, a dealer in thou- 
sands of items yearly, never filed a single 
piece of propaganda in Washington. 

In describing the 1948 conference, Mr. Len- 
vin said Lambkin complained the Depart- 
ment of Justice was hampering the free flow 
of scientific information originating in the 
Soviet Union by its insistence this material 
be filed and labeled. Lenvin commented, 
“We received protests from practically every 
university in the country, and from the Li- 
brary of Congress.” 

“If anybody protests, you do not enforce 
the law?” he was asked. 

“We had conferences with Mr. Lambkin, 
the Library of Congress, and others. We 
tried to arrive at a modus vivendi between 
the libraries and these people who wanted 
this material for study so they could obtain 
it.” 

DIDN'T WANT TO MARK IT 

“They still could have obtained it if it 
had been labeled according to law, couldn't 
they?” 

“Lambkin said he didn’t want to mark it 
because it would cost too much money.” 

Lenvin said they accepted at face value” 
Lambkin's statement that political propa- 
ganda constituted little of his business, and 
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that in the conference memorandum, they 
were not referring to that type of material. 
Lenvin said Lambkin made no mention of 
the New Times, a publication twice cited 
as an internationally circulated Communist 
publication, published in Moscow. The 
House Committee on Un-American Activities 
said of New Times, “Its purpose is obviously 
to guide the policy of Communist Parties 
throughout the world.” 

In Four Continent's report of sales and 
dissemination, which it is compelled to file 
with the Justice Department as a foreign 
agent, it states it distributed 33,000 copies of 
New Times in a single year. 

TREMENDOUS PRESSURE 
Mr. Foley now believes the law also 
applies to single copies of political propa- 
ganda. 

“Why did you change your view? 

That's obvious, isn't it? It became clear 
that some of those on the Hill (Members of 
Congress) disagreed with our interpretation. 

“Anybody can make a mistake,” Foley 
continued. “The job of administering is not 
an easy one, and we had tremendous pressure 
from educational institutions and libraries. 
It doesn’t mean we made a mistake before, 
I am sure there was no bad faith, and par- 
ticularly since Four Continent denies it is 
a foreign agent, a court might even uphold 
our previous interpretation.” 

Mr. Foley said he didn't get the subcom- 
mittee’s report until January 1952, In the 
same month, he wrote Allan Markoff, cur- 
rently president and treasurer of Four Con- 
tinent, “in essence” that all political propa- 
ganda which is distributed by the corpora- 
tion must be properly labeled and filed. 


UP TO FOUR CONTINENT 


“A year has elapsed. Is Four Continent 
complying?” Mr. Foley was asked on Jan- 
uary 8. 

He said the Justice Department receives 
from the company copies of “everything that 
is propaganda.” They also get a statement 
of sales and dissemination. 

“That leaves the definition of propaganda 
up to Four Continent. On the basis of past 
experience, don't you think their ideas and 
yours on the subject might vary?” 

“Very likely we might disagree,” said Mr. 
Foley. 

“Are they labeling everything that is prop- 
aganda?” 

“So far as we know—even single copies. 
We have fairly good reason to think they are 
complying with the act.” 


COMPLETELY CANCELED 


“And the memorandum, or agreement, of 
April 8, 1948, with Mr. Lambkin is com- 
pletely canceled?” 

“Completely.” 

“And if I were to buy a single copy of Com- 
munist propaganda from Four Continent 
that would constitute a violation of the For- 
eign Agents Registration Act if it were un- 
labeled?” 

“Yes.” 

“What does the label say?” 

“Something to the effect that This mate- 
rial is published or distributed by Four Con- 
tinent Publishing Co., registered with the 
United States Department of Justice, as an 
agent of the All-Soviet Book Combine. This 
indicates neither approval nor disapproval 
of the United States Government.’” 

STILL UNLABELED 

Two days later, on January 10, I walked 
into the Four Continent book shop on 56th 
Street, just off Avenue of the Americas, and 
bought copies of the News, New Times, the 
magazine Soviet Union, and “American 
Workers Look at the Soviet Union.” 

They all were published in Moscow, all 
were either pro-U. S. S. R. or anti-United 
States, or both—and all unlabeled. 


Communist Propaganda 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 8, 1953 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
an article by Mr. Everett S. Allen, of the 
Standard-Times, published in New Bed- 
ford, Mass. This is the third in a series 
of 10 articles on the subject of Commu- 
nist propaganda. It tells how a firm in 
New York funnels United States patents 
to Russia: 


[From the New Bedford (Mass.) Standard- 
Times of January 31, 1953] 


SPREAD OF TREASON—FIRM FUNNELS UNITED 
STATES PATENTS To SOVIET 


(By Everett S. Allen) 


(Communist propaganda is flooding the 
American people. This is the third in a 
series of articles that will show what this 
propaganda seeks to achieve and who are the 
persons and organizations behind it. Most 
of the stories were written in Washington 
and New York.) 


WasHINGTON, January 31.—The Four Con- 
tinent Book Corp., which the United States 
Justice Department assisted for more than 3 
years in violating the Foreign Agent Regis- 
tration Act, was accused of “legal espionage” 
in 1947. Four Continent purchases at least 
$250,000 worth of periodicals and publications 
yearly in the United States, including Gov- 
ernment publications on scientific and tech- 
nical matters. Orders for these purchases 
are received from Mezhdu Narodnaya Kniga, 
a Moscow export and import organization 
dealing with books and periodicals. 

Nearly 6 years ago, Representative THom- 
as, Republican of New Jersey, then chair- 
man of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee, said the Russians had obtained 
from the United States Patent Office virtual- 
ly every industrial, chemical, and military 
patent that had been registered, 


GET AIRPLANE PATENTS 


Patents obtained by the Russians included 
designs for planes, tanks, guns, ammunition, 
fire-control apparatus, aircraft and weapon 
parts and accessories, bombsights, range- 
finders, and minesweepers. Since 1927, Rus- 
sia has refused to give the United States a 
single patent. 

Some patents for the Soviet were ob- 
tained, Thomas asserted, through a “dummy 
agency” called the Four Continent Book 
Corp., then located at 253 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. The concern’s letterhead described it 
as being engaged in the importation from 
Russia of “new, old, and rare books.” 

Four Continent’s present officers include 
Allan Markoff, president and treasurer; 
Shaya Beresky, also known as Shaya Budin, 
vice president; and Mrs. Fanny Nadner 
Markoff, secretary. Predecessors to this or- 
ganization were Amkniga Corp., dissolved 
February 4, 1936, succeeded by Book Kniga 
Corp., which was followed in 1939 by Book 
Kniga, Inc. 

In 1939 Justice Jennings Baily in Federal 
court, Washington, D. C., imposed a fine on 
the president, treasurer, and secretary of 
Book Kniga, Raphael Rush, Morris Liskin, 
and Norman Weinberg, after they pleaded 
guilty to willful omission of information 
from a registration statement filed with the 
United States State Department under the 
Foreign Agent Registration Act. A second 
indictment for failing to register under the 
act named Book Kniga, Inc., and one Boris 
Nikolsky. 
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REPORTED IN RUSSIA 

Book Kniga, Inc., was discontinued in De- 
cember 1939 and its president was reported 
to have returned to Russia. Assets and lia- 
bilities of Book Kniga, then located at 253 
Fifth Avenue, New York, were acquired by 
Cyril J. Lambkin, who became president and 
treasurer of Four Continent, the latter in- 
corporated March 25, 1940, in the State of 
New York. 

Mr. Beresky (Budin) also was associated 
with Four Continent under the Lambkin 
administration. In 1948 Allan Markoff, 
present president of the company, bought 
Mr. Lambkin's interest, and in 1951 Mrs. 
Markoff became secretary, replacing Beresky, 
who remained with the corporation as vice 
president. 

Lambkin, after selling his shares in the 
corporation, retained temporarily his title of 
president and left for Moscow, where his 
family resides. He continued as nominal 
president for approximately a year, at which 
time Mr. Markoff succeeded to the title. 

Markoff, born in Russia, is a naturalized 
United States citizen. In 1930 he solicited 
advertising for technical publications 
printed in the Soviet Union. He also was a 
member of Inreklama Service, registered ad- 
vertising representative for Amtorg Trading 
Corp., official trading agency of the U. S. S. R. 
in the United States. 


MEETING NEVER HELD 


In a New York newspaper dated January 
10, 1941, in an article concerning the New 
York chapter of the American Peace Mobili- 
zation, a quotation was included from a 
letter written by A. Markoff. In this quota- 
tion, invitation was extended to the re- 
cipient to attend a discussion group. The 
American Peace Mobilization has been cited 
by agencies of the United States Government 
as a Communist enterprise. 

Mr. Markoff told a Senate subcommittee 
he knew about the letter, that he sent it out 
inviting some friends and neighbors for a 
social evening at his home. He said he 
didn’t think the meeting was under auspices 
of the American Peace Mobilization and 
that anyway it never was held because he 
was busy that night. 

As of September 21, 1951, Mr. Markoff was 
a member of the International Workers 
Orders and had been for several years. The 
Iwo has been cited repeatedly by commit- 
tees on un-American activities and by the 
United States Attorney General as subversive 
and one of the most effective and closely knit 
organizations among the Communist-front 
movements. 

Mr. Markoff said he was aware it has been 
listed under what they described as the list 
of the Attorney General. He also has served 
on the cultural and membership commit- 
tees of lodge 500 of the Jewish People’s 
Fraternal Order, an affiliate of the IWO. 
Markoff also was invited to invest, and sig- 
nified agreement in People’s Radio Founda- 
tion, Inc., cited as subversive and Commu- 
nist, but he told the subcommittee he did 
not think that ever came off. 


MAY HAVE ATTENDED 


Asked if he ever had attended meetings 
under auspices of the National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship, he replied, “Pos- 
sibly, yes.“ He also testified it was very pos- 
sible that he had attended and participated 
in meetings or dinners sponsored by the 
Veterans of the Abraham Lincoln Brigade. 
Both organizations have been cited as sub- 
versive and Communist by the United States 
Government. 

Mrs. Markoff, a native of Russia and de- 
rivative citizen of the United States by vir- 
tue of her father’s citizenship, worked for 
20 years for the American-Russian Cham- 
ber of Commerce until it folded up in June 
1950. In October 1950, she joined the Four 
Continent Book Corp. Under oath she testi- 
fied she was a former member of the IWỌ 
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and that she may have been a member of 
its cultural committee, but had dropped out 
of the organization. 

The late Abraham Markoff, brother of 
Allan, was head of the Communist Party 
Workers’ School in New York. 

Four Continent obtains most of the litera- 
ture which it sells from Mezhdu Narodnaya 
Kniga in Moscow. At the beginning of each 
year, the New York firm orders from a cata- 
log the material it will receive during the 
next 12 months. Volume of business in- 
cludes at least 30,000 periodicals a year and 
purchases in Moscow total $35,000 to $40,000 
yearly. Best estimate as to the amount of 
money which Four Continent spends with 
the Superintendent of Documents of the 
United States is $2,000. In most cases, the 
quantity of each particular publication is a 
single copy. 


LOOSE INTERPRETATION 


Although Four Continent is registered with 
the United States Government as a foreign 
agent, it does not accept the designation it- 
self. The interpretation of the Foreign 
Agents Registration Act, Markoff thinks, is 
“a rather loose interpretation and required 
that registration be made.” Nevertheless, 
Four Continent purchases material here for 
the Moscow organization, which is its only 
client; the Moscow establishment makes the 
determination as to what is to be purchased 
in the United States, and Four Continent 
is paid for its services. 

Four Continent registered voluntarily with 
the Department of Justice, “taking the line 
of self-preservation and limiting itself to the 
law's provisions with exception of the open- 
ing that was provided by the agreement with 
the Foreign Agent Section” (of the Justice 
Department) Markoff said. 

He was-asked, “You stated that much of 
the material disseminated by your organi- 
zation in the United States is scientific in- 
formation?” 

“That is correct.” 

“Is it not true, however, that all of the 
literature, political, allegedly scientific, and 
otherwise, which comes out of the Soviet 
Union, is in fact, partially, if not entirely, 
slanted to serve the interests of the Soviet 
Government?” 

MATTER OF OPINION 


“That is a matter of opinion, 
pass judgment.” 

On March 14, 1952, Nathan B. Lenvin, 
assistant chief, Internal Security and Foreign 
Agents Registration Section, Criminal Divi- 
sion, Department of Justice, told Senator 
Fercuson, Republican, Michigan, the Justice 
Department intended to prosecute Four Con- 
tinent for violation of the Foreign Agents 
Registration Act. 

Lenvin, telling a Senate subcommittee 
about the Justice Department’s memoran- 
dum which virtually rendered the act of no 
value as far as Four Continent was con- 
cerned, commented, “We said to Lambkin, 
it's up to you to see there is a label on this 
stuff. I knew nothing to reveal this was 
political propaganda because of our under- 
standing.” 

“Why don’t you go out and prosecute this 
fellow whom you claim doublecrossed you?” 
asked Senator FERGUSON. 

“That is exactly why we are,” Lenvin 
replied. 


I couldn’t 


DIFFICULT TO PROVE 


On January 8, 1953, William E. Foley, chief, 
Internal Security and Foreign Agents Regis- 
tration Section, Criminal Division, Depart- 
ment of Justice, said he anticipated no at- 
tempt to prosecute Four Continent for past 
violations because, “it would be difficult to 
prove bad faith.” 

Senator Fercuson was more blunt. This 
agreement, or memorandum, was one of the 
most clever moves imaginable to allow re- 
cipients of Communist propaganda to get 
it without labels on it, It played right into 
the hands of the Communists. 


“Moreover, because of the Justice Depart- 
ment’s agreement—which, in effect, gave con- 
sent for Four Continent’s violation of the 
Federal statute—any American jury, believ- 
ing in fair play, probably would feel the 
company had a right to do what it did.” 


Communist Propaganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1953 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
in the Record the fourth in a series of 
articles by Mr. Everett S. Allen, of the 
Standard-Times, of New Bedford, Mass., 
on the subject of Communist Propa- 
ganda. 

This splendid article relates how for 
more than 5 years former Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson blocked Justic De- 
partment efforts to expose propaganda 
activities of the Soviet-bloc Embassies: 


[From the New Bedford (Mass.) Standard- 
Times of February 1, 1953] 


SPREAD oF TREASON—ACHESON BLOCKED 
EFFORTS To EXPOSE PROPAGANDA 
(By Everett S. Allen) 

(Communist propaganda is flooding the 
American people. This is the fourth in a 
series of articles that will show what this 
propaganda seeks to achieve and who are the 
persons and organizations behind it. Most 
of the stories were written in Washington 
and New York.) 

WASHINGTON, January 31.—For more than 
5 years, former Secretary of State Acheson 
blocked Justice Department efforts to expose 
Communist propaganda activities stemming 
from the Soviet-bloc Embassies in this coun- 
try. The State Department twice has ruled 
that consular and diplomatic officials en- 
gaged in informational activities do not have 
to register with the United States Govern- 
ment and are not required to label their 
propaganda, 

Thus granted immunity from the Foreign 
Agents Registration Act, the Embassies, par- 
ticularly those of the Soviet and satellites 
became centers of propaganda dissemination, 
Alarmed by the growth of this traffic, the 
Justic Department asked for State Depart- 
ment reconsideration, but the original opin- 
ion still stands. 


SPOTLIGHT SITUATION 


Within recent months, angry Senators 
have spotlighted this situation with the re- 
sult that there has been more action by the 
State Department since last March than at 
any time since 1947. But there is still no 
reversal of State Department policy. 

Until last July, a Soviet Embassy official, 
now Moscow bound and accused of heading a 
spy ring to gather United States military se- 
crets, was in charge of the principal Russian 
propaganda publication which claimed 
sanctuary from the Federal registration law. 

Yuri V. Novikov, second secretary of the 
Embassy, directed the publication in Wash- 
ington of the U. S. S. R. Information Bulle- 
tin. On January 15, the United States 
State Department requested his recall to 
Russia after naming him as an espionage- 
ring conspirator. 

Seeking an end to the anti-United States 
pro-Soviet publication which was circulated 
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through the United States, Senator McCar- 
RAN, of the Internal Security Committee, de- 
clared, “An ambassador has no more right 
to disseminate information looking toward 
the destruction of our Government than 
anyone else.” 


ACHESON GIVES OPINION 


In a letter dated March 13, 1947, Acheson, 
then Acting Secretary of State, first advised 
the United States Attorney General that the 
Department of State considered informa- 
tional activities as being within the scope 
of the proper functions of foreign diplomatic 
and consular officers.” On August 15, 1951, 
the Justice Department asked the Secretary 
of State to reexamine the question, and on 
September 17, 1951, the Department of State 
declined to change its position. 

Friendly nations have made no effort to 
take advantage of this State Department- 
created loophole which, in effect, ham- 
strings the only law the United States has 
to reveal propaganda sources. Such nations 
keep this country posted on all their infor- 
mational activities, and would not be re- 
quired to do anything they are not now do- 
ing if the Registration Act were made to 
apply to foreign embassies. 

A spokesman for the State Department 
said on January 9 the Department was, and 
is, opposed to canceling the exemption from 
registration presently enjoyed by diplomatic 
and consular officers. He said no useful 
purpose would be served, enforcement would 
be difficult, such a move would have little 
effect on the U. S. S. R. and would antagonize 
friendly governments. 

“It would violate the spirit, if not the 
principle of diplomatic immunity,” he told 
the Standard-Times, “and probably would 
provoke concerted protest from other na- 
tions—which the U. S, S. R. would welcome, 
Moreover, the Registration Act does not for- 
bid propaganda, but only provides for re- 
quirements intended to disclose its nature 
and origin. Material originating in foreign 
embassies already is clearly marked as to 
its origin, so the purpose of the act is 
served.” 

STILL PUBLISH MATERIAL 


The State Department representative said 
only Hungarian and Rumanian Embassies, 
of all the Iron Curtain countries represented 
here, continue to publish material for 
United States dissemination, and this is “not 
appreciable.” The Hungarian publication 
appears monthly; the Rumanian, once a 
week. “Both countries,” said the State De- 
partment official, permit the United States 
to distribute much information in their re- 
spective nations. 

(On August 17, 1951, William E. Foley, 
Chief, Internal Security and Foreign Agents 
Registration Section, Criminal Division, De- 
partment of Justice, said he had no personal 
doubts that the Rumanian News, publication 
distributed in the United States by the Ru- 
manian Embassy, is straight Communist 
propaganda.) 

The State Department spokesman called 
attention to the fact the Department ordered 
the Polish Embassy last March to cease all 
press releases and publications, in August 
1952 told the Polish Research and Informa- 
tion Bureau to close within 24 hours, and 
stopped publication of the U. S. S. R. Infor- 
mation Bulletin. 

“By diplomatic means, rather than by law 
enforcement,” he said, we have achieved the 
aim and effect of the registration act.” 

The Justice Department disagrees with the 
State Department. Its officers have drafted, 
for possible congressional consideration dur- 
ing this session, proposed legislation which 
would bring under the act every member of 
a legation except the Ambassador. 

— DISAGREE WITH RULING 
Members of the Internal Security Subcom- 


mittee, whose report in January 1952 is 
` credited at least in part with stiffening State 
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Department policy toward propaganda from 
embassies, do not agree with the diplomatic 
immunity ruling either. 

Headed by then Senator O’Conor, Demo- 
crat, of Maryland, they reported, “How any 
responsible officer of this Government can 
conclude, after glancing at the reams of 
Communist propaganda disseminated in this 
country by foreign diplomatic and consular 
officers, that the dissemination of such Com- 
munist propaganda is a proper diplomatic 
function and, therefore, that such propa- 
ganda need not be labeled in accordance with 
provisions of the Foreign Agents Registration 
Act, is beyond the comprehension of the 
subcommittee.” 

It is noteworthy that the United States 
is not allowed any informational activities 
in the Soviet Union, and that friendly na- 
tions, including France, Britain, and the 
Netherlands, maintain information service 
here separate from their embassies. More- 
over, all the latter have registered and have 
made full disclosure of money spent, and 
employees hired, and amount and scope of 
information distributed. 

The U. S. S. R. Information Bulletin em- 
ployed five Americans, under the direction 
of Novikov. One of them, Robert Kreisinger, 
native of Brooklyn, received shortwave press 
summaries of items appearing in Russian 
newspapers; he estimated the Bulletin's 
free-list circulation at approximately five 
thousand. Only advertising was that of the 
Four Continent Book Corp. Mr. Kreisinger 
Was a former member of the International 
Workers Order, an organization cited as 
subversive and Communist, and he sold 
U. S. S. R. 5-year plan, 7-percent bonds in 
1941. 

WORKED FOR OWI 


Another American, Travis K. Hedrick, was 
associate editor of the Bulletin. He esti- 
mated maybe 30,000 was top circulation of 
the twice-monthly publication which was 
printed in the Advance Printing Co., New 
York. Hedrick was a labor writer for the 
United States Office of War Information in 
New York in 1943; he later was Washington 
correspondent and business manager for 
Federated Press, cited as Communist-con- 
trolled. He also was former Washington 
correspondent for Tass News Agency, Soviet 
international news syndicate. 

A representative of the security control 
subcommittee evaluated the Bulletin as 
“negative in its attitude toward the United 
States and something that should not have 
been circulated in this country.” 

But when the State Department stopped 
the Bulletin's publication, it was not because 
of its content, but because the U. S. S. R. 
was putting the squeeze on our propaganda 
magazine abroad, a publication entitled 
“Amerika.” 

The United States used to send the mate- 
rial it wished to include in issues of Amerika 
to the U. S. S. R. for censorship and approval. 
They sent it back to us, the magazine was 
published and approximately 50,000 copies 
were sent to them for distribution. The 
U. S. S. R. then returned the unsold copies. 
Finally the number of unsold copies reached 
more than 30,000; “nobody wants to buy it 
over here,” said the U. S. S. R. 


SAYS ACTION RETALIATORY 


So the State Department stopped the U. S. 
S. R. Information Bulletin and did not send 
Amerika overseas any more. “Stoppage of 
the U. S. S. R. Information Bulletin,” said 
a State Department spokesman, “was entirely 
retaliatory; it had nothing to do with the 
content.” (Content of the U. S. S. R. Infor- 
mation Bulletin was not submitted to 
5 States authorities prior to publica- 

on. 

Senator Fercuson (Republican, Michigan) 
of the Security Control Subcommittee com- 
mented, “In view of the fact the U. S. S. R. 
had not yet actually forbidden us to send 
them Amerika, I think the State Depart- 


ment's decision also may have been influ- 
enced by the Senate subcommittee’s report.“ 

He added, “We have had a studied program 
of appeasement to the left wing and the 
Communists on the part of Government offi- 
cials, and every rule and order has been 
designed so as not to arouse any ill will from 
them. 

“It can't all be stupidity; there is an intel- 
ligent study in much of this. Obviously, I 
anticipate a completely different view under 
a new Secretary of State.” 


Communist Propaganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1953 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude in the Recor the fifth in a series 
of articles on Communist propaganda 
activities, written by Mr. Everett S. 
Allen, of the Standard-Times, of New 
Bedford, Mass. 

In this very fine article Mr. Allen out- 
lines the aims of Communist propa- 
ganda, and names some of the organiza- 
tions and persons behind it. 


[From the New Bedford (Mass.) Standard 
Times of February 2, 1953] 


SPREAD OF TREASON—COMMUNIST WRITERS 
OFFER SOMETHING FOR EVERYBODY 


(By Everett S. Allen) 


(Communist propaganda is flooding the 
American people. This is the fifth in a 
series of articles that will show what this 
propaganda seeks to achieve and who are 
the persons and organizations behind it. 
Most of the stories were written in Wash- 
ington and New York.) 


WASHINGTON, February 2—We must view 
communism in every form as a killer, as 
though its advocates were shooting at us. 
In Korea, they are firing bullets at us; in 
America they are firing propaganda, and 
both can murder and destroy unless effec- 
tive countermeasures are taken. 

This is the grim view of Communist prop- 
aganda taken by Senator McCarran, Demo- 
crat, of Nevada, veteran fighter against the 
Moscow doctrine on all fronts. McCarran 
spearheads the most forthright—and to 
some, drastic proposals to halt what he con- 
siders a Kremlin-dictated effort to wreck 
the Government of the United States. 

The Nevada Senator would make it a 
crime to circulate Communist propaganda 
in the United States; no distribution of 
questionable material would be permitted 
without Justice Department approval, 


WOULD SHUT OFF SUPPLY 


This would shut off the supply of propa- 
ganda originating within the United States, 
currently uncontrolled by any law, and 
which he believes is more dangerous than 
material coming from abroad. 

Embassies of the Soviet and Iron Curtain 
countries in the United States he views as 
undoubtedly nerve centers for collection and 
distribution of information along Commu- 
nist lines. 

“The fact they are permitted to send out 
propaganda from these sources is only an- 
other evidence of the softness of our State 
Department,” Senator McCarran declared. 

He thinks labeling of propaganda is not 
sufficient today, because the material is so 
circuitous and left handed with modern sub- 
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tleties that it now takes an army of experts 
to discern the deeper Communist motives 
within apparently innocent texts. 

“We must protect our people from being 
led into the frame of mind that the de- 
struction of this, our Government, is essen- 
tial to their welfare. That's the Communist 
aim—most innocent in its appearance, most 
malicious in its intent,” he concluded, 

Communist propaganda originating in the 
United States, to which Senator McCarran 
referred, is viewed as particularly effective 
because it is written on the general lines of 
Moscow’s thinking, but in our own idiom, 
Its authors watch our national pulse; they 
write about subjects in which we are inter- 
ested. They swing a broad loop of sympathy 
and understanding to catch as many varied 
interests as possible. 


SOMETHING FOR EVERYONE 


They offer something for everyone, from 
child to patriarch, and whether Jew, Catholic 
or Protestant. Stirring constantly at the 
embers of class hatred, racial distrust, suspi- 
cion of law, they produce a rosy-hued blaze 
of promises. 

Their publications studiously avoid any 
mention of advocating overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment, and yet there is not one country in 
which communism is dominant where its 
power was not gained by violence. Some of 
their propaganda, particularly for youth, 
speaks gently of the church; for more than 
30 years, throughout the Communist world, 
they have tried without success to destroy it. 
Now they seek to make use of its organized 
strength by misleading its membership. 

Most effective tactic these propagandists 
employ is to espouse popular causes, protest- 
ing militantly against anything which they 
can make appear as unfair practice, exploita- 
tion or discrimination. A much-used Com- 
munist propaganda device is to play down 
United States successes and play up its fail- 
ures—to play down Russia's failures and play 
up its successes, 

For example, with regard to America, the 
whole emphasis is placed on the one-third 
of the population who are underfed, rather 
than on the two-thirds who are well fed. 
The small number of large corporations is 
emphasized, rather than the large number of 
small ones. The few wealthy persons in this 
country are pointed out, rather than the fact 
we have the greatest distribution of wealth 
in the world. 


MACHINERY IS EXTENSIVE 


Machinery for creating this propaganda 
within the United States is extensive and 
well-established. The party’s official news- 
papers and magazines include the Daily 
Worker and the Worker, published by Pub- 
lishers New Press, Inc., 35 East 12th Street, 
New York; the Daily People's World, 590 Fol- 
som Street, San Francisco; Masses and Main- 
stream, 832 Broadway, New York, and Polit- 
ical Affairs, 832 Broadway. 

Daily People’s World is the official organ 
of the Communist Party on the west coast; 
the Daily Worker is the chief journalistic 
mouthpiece of the party in the United States, 
it was founded in response to direct instruc- 
tions from the Communist International 
(Comintern) in Moscow. Morning Freidheit, 
50 East 13th Street, is the party newspaper 
in the Yiddish tongue; it has been cited by 
the United States Government as one of the 
rankest organs of Communist propaganda in 
this country for nearly a quarter century. 

New Pioneer is the party’s official publica- 
tion for children; it is the mouthpiece for 
Young Pioneers, a Communist class= 
hatred training organization which is an 
affiliate of the International Workers Order, 
cited as subversive and Communist. 

Student Advocate, a publication for youth, 
is published by the American Student Union, 
112 East 19th Street, New York, and is its 
official organ. The American Student Union 
has been cited by the United States Govern- 
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ment as Communist-front, subversive, and 
un-American. 

Bookshops handling Communist literature 
also sell such newspapers as the “progressive 
news weekly” National Guardian, published 
at 17 Murray Street, New York, by Weekly 
Guardian Associates, Inc., and Korean Inde- 
pendence, “a voice for democracy in Korea.” 
The latter devoted all of its 20 columns Oc- 
tober 29, 1952, to material supporting the 
Chinese Communist charge the United 
States is engaging in germ warfare in Korea, 


THOUSANDS DISTRIBUTED 


Thousands of Communist-line books, 
magazines, and pamphlets are published and 
distributed by official party houses such as 
International Publishers, 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York; Workers Library Publishers, 852 
Broadway, New York, and New Century Pub- 
lishers, 832 Broadway. 

Extensive Soviet propaganda is subsidized 
in the United States through such important 
agencies as International Publishers, and 
none but tested Communists and fellow- 
travelers are permitted to participate in the 
management and direction of such enter- 
prises. International and the Workers 
Library Publishers were cited by the Massa- 
chusetts House Committee on Un-American 
Activities as the two chief publishers of the 
Communist Party, United States of America. 

New Century Publishers, incorporated De- 
cember 8, 1944, with a capital stock of $20,- 
000, has been described as the largest of the 
Communist publishing firms. 

The men behind these organizations have 
been long affiliated with the Communist 
Party. Director of International Publishers 
is Alexander Leo Trachtenberg, identified by 
the United States Government as an agent 
of the Soviet Secret Service. Trachtenberg, 
January 21, was convicted of plotting the 
violent overthrow of the United States Gov- 
ernment. Regarded as one of the founders 
of the Daily Worker, he also aided in estab- 
lishment of Jefferson School in New York, 
young-Communist training ground. 


ILLEGAL ALIEN 


President of New Century Publishers is 
William Weiner, whose real name is Welwel 
Warzover. Louis F. Budenz, former Com- 
munist who repudiated the party described 
Weiner as “one of the many illegal aliens 
wo have functioned for years in the Red 
international apparatus. 

“Up to and through 1941, he had been the 
president of the International Workers Or- 
der (cited nine times as subversive and 
Communist or Communist-front), a silent 
symbol of the complete subservience of that 
agency to Stalin's ‘fifth column.’ In the 
previous year, he had been convicted of 
forging his birth certificate (as though he 
were born in Atlantic City instead of in 
Russia) and of fraudulently mispresenting 
himself to be an American citizen, 

“Shortly afterward, the astute legal staff of 
the Communist high command discovered 
that the insurance laws of certain States 
made it uncomfortable for any agency in 
that field (IWỌ was an alleged national in- 
surance agency) which had a former convict 
as its president. 

“Weiner resigned, but continued his major 
conspiratorial work, becoming president of 
the Communist Party's publication corpora- 
tion, the New Century Publishers.” 

Victor Jeremy Jerome, native of Poland, 
who entered this country under the name of 
Jerome Isaac Roman, also was convicted 
January 21 of conspiring to overthrow the 
American Government. He was editor of 
Political Affairs, the party’s monthly theory 
Publication and a contributing editor of 
Masses and Mainstream, a Marxist monthly 
magazine, 

He is a bigger “wheel” in American com- 
munism than many of the so-called top 
Communists convicted in 1949 of subversive 
consipracy; only top party-liners direct prop- 
aganda activities. He has been chiefly in- 


terested in groups working in the field of 
communications; this included newspapers, 
movies, theater, radio and television. Je- 
rome appeared before the House Committee 
on un-American Activities in March 1951 
and refused to answer 108 questions. 

The Federal Government last week filed 
suit against Jerome, seeking to strip him of 
United States citizenship. 


Communist Propaganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 8, 1953 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
in the Recorp the sixth in a series of 
articles on Communist propaganda 
activities in the United States, as writ- 
ten by Mr. Everett S. Allen, of the Stand- 
ard-Times, published in New Bedford, 
Mass, 

In this article Mr. Allen tells how the 
Communists dumped a year’s supply of 
propaganda into the United States while 
the Attorney General was making up his 
mind that it was illegal and could be 
stopped: 


[From the New Bedford (Mass.) Standard- 
Times of February 3, 1953] 


SPREAD OF TREASON—JUSTICE DEPARTMENT DE- 
Lay LET PROPAGANDA FLOOD IN 


(By Everett S. Allen) 


(Communist propaganda is flooding the 
American people. This is the sixth in a 
series of articles that will show what this 
propaganda seeks to achieve and who are the 
persons and organizations behind it. Most 
of the stories were written in Washington 
and New York.) 

WASHINGTON, February 3.—Communists 
dumped a year’s supply of propaganda into 
the United States while the Attorney Gen- 
eral was making up his mind that it was il- 
legal and could have been stopped. More 
than 75,000 foreign-origin Communist pub- 
lications and 25,000 packages, containing 
from 2 to 1,000 items, were released from 
United States Customs during this period of 
official delay. 

The assistant general counsel of the Treas- 
ury Department, in behalf of United States 
Customs, wrote to the Assistant Attorney 
General, Justice Department, April 9, 1951, 
asking what to do with propaganda material 
which arrived otherwise than by mail. 

There already existed an Attorney Gen- 
eral's opinion on propaganda sent through 
the mails, a ruling made for the Post Office 
Department on December 10, 1940. This 
stated post office officials could withhold from 
the United States mails political propaganda 
from abroad if sent by a foreign agent not 
registered with the United States Govern- 
ment. 

OPINION NOT ISSUED 

Customs was concerned with the same type 
of propaganda, from the same sources, and 
destined to be distributed eventually by the 
United States mails. The Attorney General 
was, in effect, being asked to state only that 
the same rule under which the post office 
was stopping propaganda also applied to the 
Bureau of Customs. 

But as late as March 1952, there still was 
no answer to the Treasury Department 
request. 

In that same month, members of a Senate 
subcommittee became aware of the situation, 
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rapped the knuckles of Justice Department 
underlings and demanded to know what was 
holding up the Attorney General’s ruling. 

In the Port of New York alone, through 
which arrives an estimated 50 percent of the 
Nation’s Communist propaganda from 
abroad, 15 to 20 cases of this material were 
received weekly. Each case contained 8,000 
to 10,000 publications, 80 percent of it ad- 
dressed to New York agencies for distribution 
throughout the country. 

Justice Department officials said the State 
Department was in no way responsible for 
the delay, although officials of the latter 
department were consulted before the opin- 
ion was given. The Justice Department also 
said Attorney General J. Howard McGrath 
was not to blame either and did not even 
know about the delay, since apparently the 
propaganda ruling was rated a lower-echelon 
matter. 

In response to the Senate subcommittee’s 
prodding, the opinion was given approxi- 
mately 2 weeks later, authorizing the Cus- 
toms Department to stop unregistered and 
unlabeled foreign propaganda. 

Both Customs and Post Office Department 
officials now are armed with equal power to 
halt Communist propaganda. Customs of- 
ficials turn over to the Post Office organiza- 
tion material which, in terms of the Attorney 
General's opinion, is nonmailable. But in 
spite of this coordinated effort, present laws 
are inadequate to stem the flow of misinfor- 
mation generated by the Kremlin-directed 
organization abroad. 

NONMAILABLE MATERIAL 

If propaganda is shipped by first class, it 
is virtually untouchable. Post Office officials 
cannot open first-class mail, and the Cus- 
toms regulation for investigating suspicious 
first-class shipments is so complicated that 
the bulk and quantity of propaganda defeats 
it. 

When post office and customs officials 
check material coming into this country to 
determine whether it is mailable, they base 
their decision on four legal guideposts. 
They must know whether: 

1. The material has been in the possession 
of an agent of a foreign principal. 

2. It is in the aid of a foreign government. 

8. The person who did the mailing is an 
agent of a foreign principal. 

4. The agent and the material are unregis- 
tered with the Department of Justice. 

If the material came from behind the Iron 
Curtain, it couldn’t have been shipped here 
by persons other than an agent of a foreign 
country. But the present situation is com- 
plicated by the increased amount of Com- 
munist propaganda arriving here from Eng- 
land, France, Italy, South America, and 
Puerto Rico. f 

More and more, the propaganda arrives by 
new routes, in new forms, and with specific 
addresses; every effort is made to make it 
look like something else. In some cases, 
only the complaint of a local postmaster or 
an irate citizen tips off Government officials 
to a new stream of party-line doctrine for 
which they must be watchful. 


DIFFICULT TO ESTIMATE 


Total quantity of Communist propaganda 
entering this country is difficult to deter- 
mine, but Irving Fishman, deputy collector 
of customs, port of New York, suggested in 
1951 that New York might receive half the 
Nation’s total importations, If this is ac- 
curate, it would mean 300,000 publications 
and 100,000 bulk shipments of Communist 
material are arriving in the United States 
annually from abroad. 

It comes to America by freight, boat, air- 
craft, and smuggling; an estimated 60 per- 
cent of it is in foreign language and 40 per- 
cent in the English language. 

Approximately 90 percent of the news 
photos emanating from Russia and the 
countries behind the Iron Curtain—primari- 
ly more propagandistic than newsworthy, 
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are consigned to Sovfoto Agency, 24 West 
45th Street, New York. 

There also are considerable quantities of 
motion picture film imported from the 
U. S. S. R. and satellite countries. Some of 
this film has entertainment value; some of 
it, like The New China, recently shown at 
the Stanley Theater, New York, is pure Com- 
munist propaganda. In addition, a weekly 
newsreel is received. This material is con- 
signed principally to the distributor of all 
of this type of film in the United States, Art- 
kino Pictures, Inc., 723 Seventh Avenue, New 
York. 

A quantity of this type of film also is con- 
signed regularly to the U. N. representatives 
in the United States from the U. S. S. R. and 
Iron Curtain countries. Best estimate is 
that the amount of film sent to the delegates 
equals that sent commercially to Artkino 
Pictures. 

The delegates have been receiving 1 to 2 
shipments a month on an average, with an 
average assortment including 2 feature films 
and 2 or 3 newsreels. Films received by Rus- 
sian and Soviet satellite delegates are in sub- 
stantially greater number than those re- 
ceived by U. N. representatives of Britain, 
France, and Italy. 

The task of the Post Office Department 
and Customs Bureau in attempting to stem 
the flood of Communist propaganda from 
abroad is difficult at best. It has been made 
more difficult by the protests of so-called 
liberal ogranizations. Associate Solicitor 
Louis J. Doyle of the Post Office Department 
said the American Civil Liberties Union com- 
plained some editors of anti-Communist 
publications were being cut off from receiv- 
ing Communist material and therefore were 
unable to develop counter-offensive ma- 
terials. 

Doyle said the Department replied the 
ban was enforced under the Foreign Agents 
Registration Act, but added the Post Office 
Department was not stopping shipments to 
colleges and universities and that anyone 
could look at the publications in the Library 
of Congress, 


MOSCOW VERSION ADMITTED 


As for Izvestia, Communist Party line 
newspaper, the Prague version has been held 
to be nonimportable, but Customs allows the 
Moscow edition to come through because it is 
allegedly legitimate news reporting; that is, 
it poses as a factual newspaper. 

Any American newspaperman who has 
read translations of Izvestia knows that Cus- 
toms officials familiar with its contents could 
not possibly believe the Moscow edition is 
a factual newspaper. No person to whom 
information from outside the Iron Curtain 
is available could accept Izvestia’s reporting 
as straight news; it is too easily recognizable 
for exactly what it is—the propaganda me- 
dium of Stalin and the Communist Party. 


Communist Propaganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1953 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
in the Recorp the seventh in an excel- 
lent series of articles on Communist 
propaganda activities, written by Mr. 
Everett S. Allen, of the Standard-Times, 
of New Bedford, Mass. 


Mr. Allen shows in this article how 
the Communists bombarded the United 
States with propaganda, hurling charges 
of germ warfare against our Govern- 
ment: 

[From the New Bedford (Mass.) Standard- 

Times of February 4, 1953] 

SPREAD oF TREASON—COMMUNISTS Hunt. 
CHARGES OF GERM WAR AT UNITED STATES 
PEOPLE IN PROPAGANDA BARRAGE 

(By Everett S. Allen) 

(Communist propaganda is flooding the 
American people. This is the seventh in a 
series of articles that show what this propa- 
ganda seeks to achieve and who are the 
persons and organizations behind it. Most 
of the stories were written in Washington 
and New York.) 

New York, February 4.—Biggest job of 
merchandising for top-echelon Communist 
propagandists today is to sell to the Western 
World a carefully wrapped package of 3,760,- 
339 square miles—the new China. 

It is of top importance, not only because 
China is the largest nation the Communists 
ever have sought to dominate—463,493,410 
persons—but because it has attacked United 
States and U. N. forces in the world’s largest 
current hot war. 

Chinese propaganda associates justice, 
peace, truth, and the better life with the 
Communist regime. Nationalism and in- 
vincibility, courage through conviction, un- 
ending resource and untiring effort—these 
are the ingredients pumped into the propa- 
ganda balloon. 


DOCUMENTS SENT HERE 

Most recent effort by Chinese Communists 
to influence favorable opinion of the Western 
World is the mass mailing of two documents 
into American homes and offices, The first, 
in two volumes, is entitled Documents and 
Materials on the Korean Armistice Negotia- 
tions.” The second publication is a bro- 
chure titled “Exhibition on Bacteriological 
War Crimes Committed by the Government 
of the United States of America.” 

These volumes were the contents of the 
package sent from Peiping, Communist cap- 
ital, to Basil Brewer, publisher of the New 
Bedford Standard-Times, and motivated di- 
rectly this investigation of Communist 
propaganda. The originators of this mate- 
rial were the All-China Federation of Scien- 
tific Societies and the Chinese People’s Com- 
mittee for World Peace. 

This propaganda package dealt with the 
two principal themes with which Peiping 
and the Kremlin currently are hammering 
at the Western World: 

1. Bacteriological warfare tactics, of which 
America is accused by the Communists, and 
which the United States Government has 
denied. 

2. Failure of the Korean truce talks, for 
which the United States is blamed. 


CHARGE PLANES DROPPED BACTERIA 

Item 1 in the mail received here was an 
illustrated publication purporting to prove 
Chinese Communist charges that United 
States planes have dropped bacteria bombs 
in Korea. Under auspices of the Communist 
Chinese People’s Committee for World Peace, 
an exhibit on this subject was presented last 
fall in Peiping. The brochure is a picture- 
text record of this showing, for worldwide 
distribution. Only pro-Communists went to 
Peiping to see the exhibit, but this publica- 
tion is aimed at the non-Communists who 
stayed at home. 

This publication was prepared at consid- 
erable expense and effort. Three pages are 
devoted to photos and signatures of scien- 
tific specialists whose studies convinced them 
the United States Armed Forces have defi- 
nitely been using bacteriological weapons in 
Korea and in our country (China). The 
evidence of their crimes is irrefutable. 
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Some of the names are recognizable as 
those of persons highly respected in Chinese 
medical and professional circles. But as 
Frank Tao, of the Chinese News Service in 
New York, pointed out, “I think they would 
not have had any choice about putting their 
names on this document, no matter how they 
felt about it. The fact they are there, how- 
ever, makes it the more powerful, the more 
likely to be believed.” 

There are also numerous photos of bac- 
teria bombs, on-the-scene investigations. 
and views of leaf samples, apples, pears, cot- 
ton seedlings, fungus, spiders and flies. Only 
a few of the persons pictured are identified 
by name; many are groups of unidentified 
trade unionists, said to have come from other 
nations. 


DIFFICULT FOR LAYMAN 


From the layman's point of view, most of 
the pictures of insects, laboratory specimens, 
microscopic views of dissections and speci- 
mens could be false or genuine. That char- 
acteristic of elusiveness probably is the pub- 
lication’s most dangerous source of strength. 
It is dealing with scientific, military and me- 
chanical detail, to virtually all of which the 
average reader is a stranger. Security regu- 
lations would prevent the layman from know- 
ing whether the United States learned any- 
thing about bacteriological warfare from 
Nazi and Japanese war criminals; the Com- 
munists say they did, and thus formulated 
the alleged germ campaign. Most readers 
would not even know whether germs could 
be dropped successfully from a plane in the 
type of cylinders pictured. 

Official denials to the charges came long 
ago from qualified United States sources, 
including military and U. N. representatives. 
A Pentagon spokesman said the “germ 
bombs” pictured in Communist propaganda 
material were 500-pound size, nonexplosive 
leaflet bombs, and that they were not “even 
thec ‘etically adaptable to germ warfare.” 

But it required special knowledge and ex- 
perience beyond the capacity of the average 
reader to examine and unravel this gobble- 
dy-gook. Propaganda is coming of age; it is 
no longer in the ABC stage where it may 
be recognized readily. 

Several pages are devoted to photostats 
of confessions written in longhand by.United 
States Air Force members, now prisoners of 
war of the Chinese Communists. Some are 
even illustrated by drawings, graphic, but 
crude enough to be genuine. It is only by 
studying the confessions carefully that one 
finds evidence of Communist dictation. 


IDIOM SOUNDS WRONG 


L. John Quinn, 29, of Pasadena, 3d Bomber 
Wing pilot, writes like an intelligent Ameri- 
can; he spells “bacteriological” and “ad- 
verse” correctly, and talks about “2 o’clock 
in the afternoon” and “breaking off,” both 
western idoms. 

But he titles his several-page confession 
as follows: How I Was Forced To Take Part 
in the Inhumane Bacteriological Warfare 
Launched by the United States Wall Street.” 
Which sounds much more like Peiping than 
Pasadena. 

As with the confessions by 2d Lt. Paul R. 
Kniss of Monmouth, Ill., most of the docu- 
ments close with a party-line harangue for 
peace and good will. “It is now the job 
of the all the people in the world to take 
these facts that I have presented and de- 
mand an immediate stop to germ warfare 
in North Korea. All men of the world 
are brothers and until we all learn to live 
together and help each other, we cannot 
have the world peace we desire so much.” 

Unfortunately, communism, as outlined 
by its foremost proponents Lenin and Stalin, 
does not propose to learn to live together 
with any other ideology, a fact of which the 
Communist who supervised this confession 
was completely aware. 
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MATERIAL ON TRUCE TALKS 


The second package contained two vol- 
umes (437 pages) of documents and mate- 
rials on the Korean armistice negotiations, 
with special reference to item 4 of the agenda 
dealing with the questions of prisoners of 
war. The books cover the period from De- 
cember 11, 1951, to September 17, 1952. 

Here is a direct-quote summation of the 
subject matter: 

“General Nam II, chief delegate of the 
Korean-Chinese side, solemnly pointed out 
that the Korean People’s Army and the 
Chinese People’s Volunteers will fight to the 
very end on the absolutely fair and reason- 
able stand that every single war prisoner 
should be repatriated to lead a peaceful life 
at home. 

“He reiterated that the absurd United 
States proposal to detain 20 percent of the 
captured personnel of the Korean People's 
Army and 68 percent of the captured per- 
sonnel of the Chinese People’s Volunteers 
(Note: By screening, the United States Gov- 
ernment has determined this percentage of 
prisoners of war taken by the U. N. do not 
wish to return to Communist-dominated ter- 
ritory) completely violates the provision of 
the 1949 Geneva Convention concerning 
POW repatriation and those of the armistice 
draft agreed between both sides. The pro- 
posal is absolutely unacceptable to the Ko- 
rean and Chinese side under any circum- 
stances,” Nam II said. 


“COLOSSAL LIE 


“In scathing terms Gen. Nam Il lashed the 
other side for their colossal lie that Korean 
and Chinese prisoners sought asylum after 
the other side had persecuted and killed 
prisoners, forced them into United States 
Secret Service, and turned prison camps into 
slaughterhouses. 

In the interest of a handful of muni- 
tion merchants and warmongers, the other 
side insists without scruples on their deten- 
tion of prisoners, stalling and denying hopes 
of an armistice in Korea, and keeping up the 
bloodshed with the troops of more than 10 
countries,” he added. 

Nam II also said people in the United States 
are increasingly opposed to this unjust war 
and that if the other side, in defiance of 
world wide opposition, persists in their claim 
to hold back the prisoners of war and stub- 
bornly carries on or even extends the Korean 
war, then only complete defeat can be their 
ultimate fate. 

This is the party line, marked by the catch 
phrases that are the identifying trade-marks 
of communism because they all stem from 
the same source. Although it may sound 
alternately bombastic and melodramatic, 
there, is, unfortunately, a certain effective- 
ness about it. The Communists are well 
aware of the value of repetition, of “shotgun” 
accusations to cloud the real issues, of the 
use of broad-appeal generalities dealing with 
such things as peace and humanitarianism. 
They exploit to the mth degree their role of 
would-be peacemaker, allegedly thwarted by 
the imperialistic world, 


STEAMROLLER TACTICS 


Propagandistically, they steamroller and 
smother opposition with volumes of party- 
line gibberish which is totally unaffected by 
reasoning. The Korean truce talks are a 
good example of this. Communist propa- 
ganda is not enhanced by competition; in- 
side the Iron Curtain there is, therefore, 
little or no opportunity to compare it with 
truth or a facsimile thereof. 

In this country, the facts and opinions of 
the anti-Communist viewpoint place com- 
munism in proper perspective. Although 
Nam I professes to find it difficult to be- 
lieve anyone would be reluctant to return 
to Communist China, it is distinctly more 
credible if one knows Chinese Communists, 
by purge and misrule, have killed more than 
15 million persons and placed 18 million in 
Slave-labor camps, 


But this is only the beginning. There's 
going to be more and better contrived propa- 
ganda which only adequate laws and an in- 
formed citizenry will keep from achieving 
success. So far, most of the application 
of effort is on the other side; we stand still 
and they throw it at us. 


Communist Propaganda 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1953 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I wish to in- 
clude in the Recorp another, the eighth, 
in a series of articles on Communist 
propaganda which appeared in the 
Standard-Times, of New Bedford, Mass. 

In this article Mr. Everett S. Allen, of 
the Standard-Times, points out Red 
China propaganda often has a definite 
Yankee slant, due to the fact that much 
of it is prepared under the direction of 
pro-Communist Chinese-Americans who 
have returned to China: 


[From the New Bedford (Mass.) Standard- 
Times of February 5, 1953] 
SPREAD OF TREASON—COMMUNIST-AMERICANS 
IN CHINA Pur YANKEE SLANT ON PROPA- 
GANDA FOR UNITED STATES 


(By Everett S. Allen) 


(Communist propaganda is flooding the 
American people. This is the eighth in a 
series of articles that will show what this 
propaganda seeks to achieve and who are the 
persons and organizations behind it. Most 
of the stories were written in Washington 
and New York.) 

New Tonk, February 5.—Direction and 
execution of the campaign charging the 
United States with germ warfare, Commu- 
nist China’s biggest propaganda project to 
date, reveals the fine hand of pro-Commu- 
nist Americans in the background. 

No one is more aware of the differences 
between East-West thought and culture than 
Mao Tse-tung, China’s Kremlin-sponsored 
leader. He came to power on a platform 
which emphasized that America and China 
had nothing in common. 

Now, he wants to sell an idea to the United 
States, and he is doing it with the methods 
which we understand best. The current re- 
sult is an effective western-style publicity 
campaign, designed to make Americans think 
the United States-U. N. forces are fighting 
a barbaric and unjustified war in Korea. 


AMERICANS PLAY ROLE 


American ideas and writing are playing a 
major role in this drive to influence thinking 
in the United States. Plenty of money, ex- 
torted in part from gullible or vulnerable 
citizens of this Nation, is being poured into 
the effort. An impressive organization of 
authors, broadcasters, publishers and dis- 
tributors has been created in the relatively 
short life of the China Communist regime. 

And within recent weeks, both in volume 
and intensity, Peiping’s misinformation ma- 
chinery has gone into high gear, completely 
sensitive to the increasing importance of 
Korea in world relationships. Mao has be- 
come the Kremlin’s strong left arm in its 
worldwide battle for minds, 

It appears reasonable that an American 
was one of the brains behind the germ 
warfare accusations; this is Ma Haiteh, who 
knows the United States as well as he does 
China. Ma, whose Western name is George 
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Hatem, is a Syrian-American and a former 
resident of North Carolina. He was edu- 
cated in the United States and later practiced 
medicine in Shanghai, where he lived with 
his wife and children. 


JOINED COMMUNISTS 


In 1937, he joined the Communists and 
left Shanghai. During the Communist- 
Nationalist truce negotiations at Peiping, he 
was chief lieutenant adviser to Communist 
press relations officials. With both a medi- 
cal and public relations background, plus a 
knowledge of Americans, he would have been 
a “natural” for the bacteriological warfare 
project. 

Three basic trends emphasize the Far 
Eastern propaganda spotlight is on the 
United States, and indicate the stepping-up 
of production from Communist mouthpieces 
in that area: 

1. Improved news facilities. A radiophoto 
service was opened between Peiping and 
Moscow September 24, especially for trans- 
mission of pictures of the much-advertised 
Communist Asian and Pacific Peace Confer- 
ence, 

2. Greater emphasis on the Western idiom. 
Americans are writing an increasing amount 
of material on China because their style is 
more convincing to Westerners. During 
January, a series of articles on China ap- 
peared in the Daily Worker and the People’s 
Daily World, both Communist publications, 
The series was written by Joseph Starobin, 
who covered the People’s (Communist) 
Peace Congress in Peiping in October and 
then toured the country, the first United 
States correspondent to be so privileged since 
the liberation. 

3. An increase in sealed, first-class mail 
from Peiping to the United States to insure 
its arrival at destination. This also, of 
course, means the compilation of United 
States addressee lists from directories, phone 
books, and organization membership rolls. 


{4 
AN AMERICANIZED DIGEST tow 

One of the most Americanized digest-size 
publications preaching Mao’s doctrine is the 
China Monthly Review, published in Shang- 
hai, by John W. Powell, an American, An 
assistant editor is Sylvia Campbell, his wife, 
who was former secretary to Madame Sun 
Yat-sen. Both Mr. and Mrs. Powell were 
among the American delegates to the Com- 
munist Asian and Pacific Peace Conference 
at Peiping in September. 

Distributors of this magazine in the 
United States include F. W. Faxon & Co., 
83 Francis Street, Back Bay, Boston, and 
Imported Publications and Products, 22 East 
17th Street, New York, the latter registered 
with the Justice Department as a Soviet 
agent. 

Here is an example of China Monthly's 
propaganda with a Yankee slant; it concerns 
an alleged 4-day athletic meet of British 
and Americans in a North Korean Commu- 
nist prisoner-of-war camp. 

“The standard of these events will be 
Judged from the results of the various 
competitions, which were as follows: 100- 
meter dash, J. Mounter (British), 11.5 sec- 
onds; 256 yards, W. Clinton (United States), 
31 seconds * * *, One can see from these 
results that a very high standard of health 
and efficiency is maintained by the men of 
this camp. 

. PICTURE OF HAPPINESS 

The unnamed correspondent who covered 
this meet, a POW himself, according to the 
article, said, In the middle of this shat- 
tered, bomb-ridden country” the Commu- 
nists provided a discus, shot, sawdust, foot- 
ball, a jumping pit, and other articles needed, 
even though our hopes of getting these were 
very small. 

The correspondent concluded, “It would be 
impossible for me to give you a full picture 
of the freedom and happiness felt by all 
the men during this meeting. Many men 
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told me it was hard to realize they were 
still in a POW camp; a few days before the 
meeting everybody was issued a new summer 
suit, shoes, shirt, cap, and shorts.” 

A phony Red Cross tieup also has been 
exploited to excite United States sympathy. 
As with the germ-warfare tactic, it plays on 
recognized American abhorrence of barba- 
rism. Those who are aware that Mao Tse- 
tung’s Korean truce negotiators have blasted 
the International Red Cross as an imperial- 
istic agent would find this a transparent 
ruse, but undoubtedly it has deceived hun- 
dreds, 

ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


The propaganda in question was a 50-page 
illustrated publication which came from 
China to the United States by way of Czecho- 
slovakia. It contained alleged statements 
from United States prisoners of war saying 
they had been forced to take part in atroci- 
ties. Believed to have been published in 
Peiping, the material contained a subscrip- 
tion blank bearing the name of R. Wong, 
Hong Kong, listed as head of the P. C. Dis- 
tribution Co. This probably refers to 
People's China, a Communist propaganda 
publication. The tract was represented as 
published under auspices of the Red Cross 
Society of China. This organization, if it 
actually exists, has no connection either with 
International Red Cross or American Red 
Cross. 

The booklet is supposed to be the revela- 
tions and confessions written by American 
soldiers of torture, rape, arson, looting, and 
cold-blooded murder of defenseless civilians 
and prisoners of war in Korea. 

Here are three quotations: 

1. “We saw freshly dug graves and were 
told that they had been dug by over 200 Ko- 
rean civilians who were now being put 
against the wall and we saw with our own 
eyes United States troops commence shoot- 
ing with four .50-caliber machineguns. We 
could do nothing but watch and the Ameri- 
cans were throwing the bodies of these 
people into the graves.” 

2. “The next morning the men who had 
been chasing the girl were bragging about 
the battle she had put up in their attempt to 
rape her.” 

3. “The soldiers (American GI’s) pulled 
out their .45-caliber pistols and used the 
Chinese POW’s for target practice. Then 
they all laughed.” 


MAO’S BOOK PRINTED 


The third major outlet for Americanized 
propaganda from China is through Com- 
munist organizations within the United 
States. The Communist Party, United States 
of America, for example, sponsored and pub- 
lished at least one booklet which was an 
expression of Mao Tse-tung's principles, all 
pointing, of course, to peace on earth, good 
will to men and a greater China, It did not 
mention that in Mao’s original political credo 
he referred to the United States by employ- 
ing the most obscene word in the Chinese 
language. 

Also, there are Communist-front organiza- 
tions such as the Korean Independent News 
Co. in Los Angeles, created specifically to 
serve party-line purposes by protesting 
American policy in Korea and creating pres- 
sure for the recall of American forces from 
that country. The 4-page newspaper, Ko- 
rean Independence, frequently reprints en- 
tire stories verbatim from the Communist 
Shanghai News. 

The film New China, now being distrib- 
uted in the United States, is an indication 
of further specialized propagandizing to 
come. It is the first full-length color film 
about the Chinese People’s Republic to be 
shown in the United States. It purports to 
be a camera report of what actually has been 
happening in China since the Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Liberation Army under the leadership 
of Mao Tse-tung and Chu-teh cleared the 


country forever of Chiang Kai-shek and his 
Kuomingtang. 


PURE PROPAGANDA 


Actually, it is a belabored, patched-up ve- 
hicle put together by the Central Documen- 
tary Studios of Moscow and the Chinese 
People’s Republic Film Studios of Peiping. 
Much of its footage was taken before the 
Communists ever came to power and it is 
pure party-line propaganda. It was released 
in this country by Artkino Pictures, which 
distributes the bulk of such material in 
the United States. 

The next one to watch for is Chinese Cir- 
cus, a full-length color film which also is 
the product of Moscow and Peiping. And 
there will undoubtedly be many more, be- 
cause Communist propagandists are well 
aware of the popularity of movie-going in 
America, 

Mao, guided by pro-Communist Americans, 
seeks to find how to attract the interest of 
the average United States citizen. There 
is no better evidence of this than the germ 
warfare propaganda campaign which he now 
is conducting, It contains every element of 
high-powered publicity calculated to make 
you wonder whether your country is right. 
And that is his aim. 

His failure to achieve this aim on a wide 
scale is not due either to laws or officials, 
but to the stubborn belief of Americans in 
America, 


Communist Propaganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1953 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave 

to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
in the Recorp the ninth in a series of 
articles on Communist propaganda ac- 
tivities, written by Mr. Everett S. Allen, 
of the Standard-Times, a fine daily 
newspaper published in New Bedford, 
Mass. 
Mr. Allen tells in this article of the 
views of Elizabeth Bentley and Louis Bu- 
denz, both of whom have renounced 
communism and now are front-rank 
fighters against communism. Mr. Bu- 
denz, Allen relates, thinks Communist 
propaganda, like poison, should be clear- 
ly labeled. I am particularly interested 
in this statement, since one of my bills 
calls for the labeling of Communist lit- 
erature. 

In the 10th article of this series, which 
was placed in the Recorp by Mr. BOLAND 
on February 18, 1953, Mr. Allen outlines 
a 9-point program based on his studies 
of the Communist propaganda situation. 
As part of this program he suggests that 
the United States prohibit the circula- 
tion of all Communist propaganda un- 
less labeled, approved by and registered 
with the Department of Justice. 

I wholeheartedly approve of the idea 
that Communist literature be labeled, al- 
though my own bill calls for this to be 
handled by the Post Office Department. 
Who sees to it that propaganda is labeled 
is of far less importance than making 
certain that it is labeled: 

The remainder of Mr. Allen's 9-point 
program is also extremely sensible. I 
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wish once again to commend Mr. Allen 

and the Standard-Times for this fine 

series: 

[From the New Bedford (Mass.) Standard- 
Times of February 6, 1953] 


SPREAD OF TREASON—COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA, 
LIKE POISON, SHOULD Carry LABEL, BUDENZ 
DECLARES 


(By Everett S. Allen) 


(Communist propaganda is flooding the 
American people. This is the ninth in a 
series of articles that will show what this 
propaganda seeks to achieve and who are 
the persons and organizations behind it, 
Most of the stories were written in Washing- 
ton and New York.) 

New York, February 6.—The American 
Republic, fighting for its life,” should have 
a State Department able and alert enough 
to protect it, and “we have not had that,” 
former Communist Louis F. Budenz declared, 

Mr. Budenz joined Elizabeth T. Bentley, 
former Communist espionage agent, in com- 
menting, exclusively for the Standard-Times, 
on Communist propaganda within the 
United States. Both have renounced com- 
munism, were received into the Catholic 
Church, and now are front-rank Communist 
fighters. 

Former managing editor of the Commu- 
nist Daily Worker, Mr. Bundez was for 6 years 
a member of the party’s national committee. 
He feels all Communist propaganda dissem- 
inated in the United States should be lab- 
eled. The bulk of it, including all that 
originates in this country, now is not desig- 
nated in any manner. 

“You label poison, 
Budenz. 


don’t you?” asked 


SHOULD BE REVERSED 

He was asked to comment on former Sec- 
retary of State Acheson’s gift of diplomatic 
immunity to foreign embassy propagan- 
dists, who now duck the law designed to 
disclose such material. 

“The Acheson decision should be reexam- 
ned and reversed,” declared Budenz, 

“I feel the American Republic is fighting 
for its life, even though its citizens are not 
largely aware of it yet. I think most Com- 
munist propaganda is recognized readily. I 
do not think its flow should be obstructed, 
but it should be labeled, on the grounds 
most Americans, once they know with what 
they are dealing, can be counted on to exert 
sound judgment. 

“Even if the propaganda of the Commu- 
nists falls short of advocating actual over- 
throw, and thereby avoids a particularly 
worded law which covers only this category, 
the same propaganda actually carries for- 
ward the Communist line, by which the 
party hopes to achieve actual overthrow of 
this Government. 

“I would be willing to obstruct the flow 
of this propaganda if necessary, for the pres- 
ervation of the Government and its people, 
but I should prefer to try all other means 
first.” 

BETTER CUT IT OFF 


Miss Bentley is bluntly wary of the subtle- 
ties of today’s Communist material. 

“Better cut it off,” she said tersely. “It 
is so pleasurable to read sometimes; it is 
effective mainly because it hammers again 
and again on some topic which has basic, 
natural appeal—such as world peace, for 
example. 

“Without understanding how, one finds in 
it something with which to agree, at least 
in part. I don’t think you can rely too 
heavily on the American people to recognize 
this stuff even if you label it. 

“Propaganda these days, is stepped up; it’s 
subtle and it’s a fine art. It is not like the 
thirties now, when the party labeled its 
people, and propaganda was a straightaway 
proposition. 
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“Communists now are going deeply under- 
ground; they've established cover jobs, cre- 
ated dummy fronts, substituted new organi- 
zational names, and slanted their messages 
to confuse and delude the unwary. 

“As far as propaganda originating in the 
United States is concerned, an effort should 
be made to halt it. And stopping this pro- 
duction, by outlawing the party, for example, 
still would present a difficult task. 

“Their publishing houses, for instance, are 
set up so that if they were forced to shut 
down tomorrow, another printing source 
would continue uninterrupted the supply of 
propaganda material. If one organization is 
forced to dissolve, it appears under another 
name, or a new one is created. 


NOT SELF-SUSTAINING 


“Publishing houses and bookshops in the 
United States devoted to Communist litera- 
ture are not and never have been self- 
sustaining. They are subsidized and sup- 
ported by angels or Communist organiza- 
tions. It makes even more clear the value 
the party places upon these sources of prop- 
aganda. 

„The average United States citizen still is 
far from realizing it today, but it takes an 
expert in these times to recognize and evalu- 
ate some of the Communist material. This 
constant barrage of slanted information and 
hidden messages constitutes the first phase 
of attack. The Communists won't waste 
manpower on what they can accomplish with 
printing presses,” asserted Miss Bentley. 

Here are some examples of Communist 
propaganda which might deceive and influ- 
ence a non-Communist, patriotic American 
citizen, 

1. Dr. Hewlett Johnson, England’s “Red 
Dean” of Canterbury, espouses the Com- 
munist charge that the United States re- 
sorted to germ warfare in Korea. “No one 
in China can have any doubt of the reality 
of the deed,” he has stated in numerous 
Communist publications. His support 
might tend to convince many persons be- 
cause of his church affillation. It is im- 
portant to know, therefore, that he is a 
Russophile; he wanted Henry Wallace as 
President of the United States, and his 
photo was circulated widely in connection 
with opening of the London Daily Worker's 
new building. And in 1948 the State De- 
partment denied him a visa to visit this 
country because his intended host—the 
American-Soviet Friendship Society, has 
been cited as subversive by the United 
States Attorney General. 

2. The January-February issue of New 
Foundations, a Marxist-Leninist magazine 
published in New York, includes an ar- 
ticle the Student Christian Movement and 
the Fight for Peace. Mention is made of 
established churches and several obvious 
anti-Communist organizations, including 
the YMCA and YWCA. This respectable 
front might lure the non-Communist into 
reading the article. Here’s a more revealing 
quotation, if he does: “The big lie at home 
says the existence of a threat to civil liber- 
ties stems from the menace of a Communist 
conspiracy which supposedly threatens our 
democracy and our Constitution.” 

8. Joseph C. Figueiredo, for many years 
leader of the Communist Party in Bristol 
County, Mass., and Emanuel Blum, chair- 
man of the party in New England, wrote a 
pamphlet, What’s Ahead for the Textile 
Workers, in 1948. It still is on sale in book- 
shops dealing in Communist literature, 
Local angles in propaganda encourage read- 
ership; if an author understands the me- 
chanics of your job through having per- 
formed it, you might be led to believe every- 
thing else he says is correct as well. The 
pamphlet attacks management, capitalism, 
union leadership and concludes, “That is 
why the workers should join the Communist 
Party.” 


4. A pamphlet entitled America's Thought 
Police, with foreword by former Vice Presi- 
dent Henry A, Wallace, was printed in 1947; 
it is still on sale. Printed by the Civil 
Rights Congress, it attacks un-American ac- 
tivities committees, who have contributed in 
major degree to uncovering Communist ac- 
tion and Communist-front organizations. 
This pamphlet might be effective with those 
who cherish free thought if it were not 
known that (a) the Civil Rights Congress 
has been cited as subversive and Communist; 
(b) Mr. Wallace last September repudiated 
communism publicly and confessed he was 
a victim of Soviet duplicity; (c) Gerhardt 
Eisler, for whom advertising in the pamphlet 
seeks financial aid, was an agent in the 
United States of the Cominform and fied 
this country to escape prosecution. 

5. The weekly National Guardian quotes, 
without comment, Opinions de Napoleon, by 
Baron Pelet, published in 1833. One sen- 
tence says, “We know how useful these for- 
eign missionaries have been as agents of se- 
cret diplomacy in China, in Japan, and in all 
Asia.” This is almost word fot word the party 
line jargon of Peiping and Moscow, whose 
rulers have jailed, crippled, and murdered by 
direction, countless members of the clergy 
abroad. 

6. A pamphlet entitled Hell Bomb or Peace, 
by Joseph Clark, was distributed in New 
Bedford in April 1950. It urged banning of 
the H-bomb and the A-bomb and peaceful 
settlement of differences with the Soviet 
Union. It was an appealing theme—and 
still is, since the free world wants peace and 
not war. But Clark was then foreign editor 
of the Daily Worker, communism's principal 
mouthpiece in America and a newspaper 
whose writers do what Moscow says. 

7. Other pamphlets now being distributed 
are entitled Fight High Prices,” “Cold War in 
the Classroom,” ‘‘Meat—A National Scandal,” 
“The Federal Jury Is Stacked Against You,” 
“The Plot to Gag America.” All are con- 
cerned with subjects in which patriotic citi- 
zens are interested. Many of them sound 
reasonable, at least in part—they are in- 
tended to. But underlying the theme is a 
Communist wedge. 

If you are even generally familiar with 
the news, with the names of Communist 
Party publishing houses, with the names of 
principal party authors in this country, you 
will not be misled. 


Corporate Bond Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. MCCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1953 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the gradual and recently sharp 
tightening of money rates, the latest ac- 
tion being topped off by the Treasury De- 
partment’s recent offering of a long- 
term 3% percent bond. I include in my 
remarks an interesting review of corpo- 
rate bond prices of recent years. 

The following list consists of 20 bond 
issues by the companies named, showing 
the highest prices reached in 1951 and 
1952 and the lowest prices reached the 
latter part of May of this year. This 
list plainly shows how much has been 
the deterioration of the corporate bond 
market. We already know the adverse 
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effect on the price of long-term Govern- 
ment bonds. 
The above-mentioned follows: 


Corporate bond prices, 1951-May 1953 


Seno Telephone & Tele- 

12 55 Co., 2518, 1971 
Bethleham Steel Co., 35, 1970. 
Brooklyn Union Gas, 25 68, 


ing 
Cleveland — — Ihuminat- 

ing Co., 3s, 1970 
Detroit Edison Co., 3s, 1970. 
yy Central RR., 43s, 
tower. “Central Power & 

Light, 2768, — 
Koppers Co., sa 
ae rag K "Nashville RR., 
Mic chan an Gna NR., 25. 
National” „ Products: 

Corp., 38, 1970. 
New York Central RE 


y 8,1 4 
3 Electric Co. 2 
E 
te Tobacco Go., 3s, 
Socon y-Vacuum, 238, 1076 
S. W. Bell Telephone Co., 
“Oi G. New” 

Jersey, 234s, 1974. 


Ships Engaged in Trade With Red China 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 8, 1953 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record the text of 
a press release published by the Senate 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions last Saturday, listing the foreign- 
flag ships which have been carrying sup- 
plies to our enemy in Korea. 

In that connection, I wish to com- 
mend the Department of Commerce for 
the action it has taken in making it more 
difficult for foreign-flag ships to obtain 
in American ports fuel to enable them to 
ply their bloody trade with enemy troops 
in the Korean theater. I believe we are 
making progress slowly but surely in the 
direction of stopping this disastrous 
trade, which has served to perpetuate 
the Korean war, to strengthen our ene- 
my, and to make it more difficult to 
achieve victory or a truce in Korea. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

SENATE PERMANENT SUBCOMMITTEE ON INVES- 
TIGATIONS, UNITED STATES SENATE 

Senator Kant. E. Munpt, Republican, of 
South Dakota, acting chairman of the Senate 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations, 
today announced: 
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“Attached is a list giving the names and 
flags of 162 free world vessels which, during 
the period from December 29, 1952, through 
April 20, 1953, are known to have been en- 
gaged in trade with Red China. Each of 
these 162 vessels have Called at or were en 
route to Chinese Communist ports during 
the above-stated period. 

“These 162 vessels are known to have made 
264 voyages to Red Chinese ports. These 
vessels fly the following flags: 100 British 
vessels making 177 trips, 16 Greek vessels 
making 20 trips, 12 Norwegian vessels making 
23 trips, 6 Danish vessels making 12 trips, 
6 Finnish vessels making 6 trips, 5 Swedish 
vessels making 6 trips, 4 French vessels mak- 
ing 4 trips, 4 Italian vessels making 5 trips, 
4 Japanese vessels making 4 trips, 2 Dutch 
vessels making 4 trips, 1 Pakistanian vessel 
making 1 trip, 1 Panamanian vessel making 1 
trip, 1 Indian vessel making 1 trip. 

“In addition to the 6 Finnish flag vessels 
which have engaged in this Communist trade, 
2 other Finnish flag vessels sailed from Con- 
stanza, Rumania, for China in the middle of 
January 1953, but did not reach their desti- 
nation. The Finnish ship Tierrenia exploded 
and sank in the Red Sea and the Finnish 
vessel Wilma was stopped at Singapore, where 
its cargo of jet fuel oil was purchased by 
American agents. It should be noted that the 
4 Japanese flag vessels which called at Red 
Chinese ports, were engaged in returning 
repatriated Japanese to their homes in Japan. 

“Four of the 100 British flag vessels en- 
gaging in this Communist trade are known 
to have carried cargoes in or out of Red Chi- 
nese ports, but the names of these vessels 
are not now available. 

„An of the above information concerning 
the movement of these ships in the Com- 
munist trade has been confirmed by the 
Department of Defense. 

“In issuing the list of ships, the direct dis- 
closure by Wallem Co., Ltd., of Hong Kong, 
the British firm which owned the Perico at 
the time it was discovered carrying Com- 
munist troops in the Korean war theater, 
pointing out that the Perico was comman- 
deered by the Communists at gun point for 
this purpose while engaged in carrying mer- 
chandise into Red ports, highlights the rea- 
son why our committee has demonstrated 
such a continuing concern over the fact that 
some of our allies in the United Nations in- 
sist on trading with the enemy. What hap- 
pened in the case of the Perico can very well 
be repeated over and over again. In fact, 
when United Nations merchantmen enter 
Red ports they become in fact a potential 
auxiliary to the Communist fleet. By con- 
tinuing their policy of commandeering these 
ships when they need them for war purposes, 
the Communists very conceivably could take 
over enough United Nations shipping by con- 
certed action at a given time to move vast 
numbers of Chinese troops into areas where 
they are needed for urgent battle purposes. 

“The only safe, sound, sensible, and secure 
policy when fighting such a war as that oc- 
curring in Korea is to refuse to send the 
ships of free countries into enemy ports and 
thus avoid the risk of providing them with 
Navy transports which they urgently need to 
stave off a defeat from the Communist 
forces. While it is highly injurious to our 
war effort to provide supplies of any kind to 
the enemy in the course of a conflict, the 
Perico incident demonstrates dramatically 
that such practices provide our enemy with 
a potential auxiliary troop moving fleet 
which might very well be essential to them 
in order to prevent a victory for the free 
nations of the world. 

“It is for this reason the United States has 
embargoed all trade with China and Red 
Korea insofar as American shipping is con- 
cerned. All other U. N. countries, in our 
opinion, should take similar action.” 


Name of vessel 
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Name of vessel 


Morelia 
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Excess-Profits Tax 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 8, 1953 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
today before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee Dr. William H. Peterson, profes- 
sor of economics at the Polytechnic In- 
stitute of Brooklyn, N. Y., presented a 
statement against the excess-profits tax 
which ought to be read by every Member 
of the House. 

I am extending Dr. Peterson’s state- 
ment as a part of my remarks, under 
consent heretofore granted: 

TESTIMONY oF Dr. WILLIAM H. PETERSON, OF 

SHorT HLS, N. J., BEFORE House Ways 


AND MEANS COMMITTEE MONDAY, JUNE 8, 
1953, WAsHINGTON, D. C. 


My name is William H. Peterson. I am a 
professor of economics at the Polytechnic 
Institute of Brooklyn, an engineering college. 
My purpose today is to present testimony 
before this committee not as a member of an 
organization adversely affected by the excess- 
profits tax but rather as a private American 
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citizen and a professional economist. My 
position is clear: I am opposed to the exten- 
sion of EPT. 

At the outset, let me state my conviction 
that my opposition to the ill-conceived 
excess-profits tax (and the heavily progres- 
sive income tax as well) is partly an opposi- 
tion of expediency. Fgr in the final analysis 
we here today are not dealing with causes 
but with symptoms. These vicious taxes, 
bad as they are, are symptomatic of an even 
graver problem, 

That problem is: can our Government, 
supposedly a government of limited powers 
in a free society, live within its income? In 
the past 20 fiscal years ending this June 30, 
only 3 of those years—1947, 1948, and 1951— 
show an absence of a deficit. And the ad- 
ministration now predicts continued deficits 
to at least fiscal 1955. Hence, the first order 
of business of the Government ought to be 
to cut expenditures, drastically and coura- 
geously. 

My reasons for opposition to EPT are: 

1. The administration claims that the ex- 
piration of EPT would mean a revenue loss 
of $800 million in fiscal 1954. This claim is 
open to question. 

While EPT as a source of revenue would be 
nonexistent if the present law is allowed 
to expire, it does not follow that the Gov- 
ernment would be out $800 million. As we 
have witnessed in the case of the recent whis- 
key excise increase to $10.50 a gallon with 
its resulting falling-off of that excise reve- 
nue, it is my contention that EPT has long 
since operated under the law of diminishing 
returns—that the EPT law has destroyed 
far more potential revenue than it has 
brought in. 

Impressive evidence has already accumu- 
lated before this committee attesting to the 
heavy depressant effect of EPT upon invest- 
ment and industrial expansion, which, in 
turn, reduces Government receipts from reg- 
ular corporate returns. 

2. One of the worst effects of the excess- 
profits tax is its inflationary effect. When 
companies find themselves in the 82-percent 
excess-profits tax bracket, they are faced 
with 18-cent dollars in effect. A spending 
spree becomes a bargain. Beardsley Ruml 
points this out in his Management and the 
Excess Profits Tax (Chicago 1951) when he 
says that these cheapened excess-profits tax 
“dollars in the economy, even if every one 
of them is prudently used, are unquestion- 
ably in some measure on inflationary 
influence.” 

Moreover, EPT encourages debt and dis- 
courages thrift. The typical corporation can 
frequently reduce its excess-profits tax by 
borrowing money, and thus increasing its 
capital. Such a condition is possible where 
the tax saving more than offsets the interest 
cost. Interest is deducted from profits for 
tax purposes anyway. Thus borrowing may 
be feasible only because of this tax-avoidance 
feature. 

Hence EPT is double taxation: a tax on 
corporations confiscating their rightful earn- 
ings and a tax on consumers who must pay 
higher inflated prices. 

3. EPT makes a recession more likely. 

It seems incongruous that, on the one 
hand, the administration readies a so-called 
antidepression plan and revives the Council 
of Economic Advisers to help keep the econ- 
omy on an even keel while, on the other 
hand, the administration stultifies capital 
formation and business expansion through 
an excess-profits tax. 

This situation is further aggravated by 
the prevalent feeling held by businessmen 
and consumers that the imminent truce in 
Korea and already cut-back (however 
weakly) Federal expenditures will lead us to 
a recession. Business psychology is of such 
a nature that it can contribute to an up- 
turn or a downturn in business. If the profit 
outlook is generally good, businessmen gen- 


erally invest and thereby expand payrolls. If 
the profit outlook is generally bad (and EPT 
helps to make it bad), businessmen generally 
contract their activities. 

The present volume of corporate debt is 
abnormally heavy and it represents a fixed 
overhead which makes the present high 
business equilibrium a delicate one. Break- 
even points, as a whole have never been 
higher, Corporate debt has of course been 
exaggerated by the inability of firms to plow 
back earnings, the earnings having been 
confiscated by EPT. (Sec. 102 of the code— 
the so-called undistributed profits tax—tfur- 
ther penalizes corporate savings and it, too, 
has forced firms to borrow.) 

EPT continuation, even for 6 months, can 
only worsen this entire situation. But an 
obvious stimulant to forward-looking opti- 
mistic business psychology would be the 
removal of the EPT. 

4. EPT tends to misguide production and 
leads to waste and inefficiency. 

In this respect it is little different than 
the Transportation Act of 1920. This act 
provided for a 6 percent limit on profits for 
Class I railroads and a “recapture” clause 
permitting weaker roads to share in profits 
over 6 percent. In short, the efficient were 
forced to nurture the inefficient. 

But most efficient roads found it more 
convenient not to make excess profits over 
6 percent. Potentially excess profits were 
frequently curbed by wasteful expenditures. 
Ultimately the recapture clause was repealed. 
The parallel to EPT is inescapable. 

5. EPT hits hard at all businesses, large 
and small. 
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In his testimony before this committee 
June 1 the Secretary of the said: 
“Furthermore, most of the tax (EPT) was 
paid by large companies.” 

This statement is misleading. Reference 
to table I (attached) shows that large com- 
panies pay most of the regular corporate 
tax, too, let alone EPT. Table I also shows 
that a striking correlation exists between 
the income-tax spread and the excess-profits 
tax spread. EPT is obviously not respectful 
of corporate size. 

And, as a matter of fact, EPT represents 
an effective barrier to small firms anxious 
to grow. For an administration professing 
to help small business, EPT is an anomaly. 

6. EPT is incompatible with a free-enter- 
prise system. 

One of the most important functions of 
profits is to direct production as determined 
in the marketplace. 

But EPT distorts profits and hence miti- 
gates the market place as a director of 
economic energy. The Government in effect 
becomes a hidden economic commissar. 
The dynamic nature of capitalism becomes 
warped while the Government arbitrarily 
decides what is normal and what is excess. 
It is the philosophy of intervention. 

In summary, both EPT and the present 
income-tax structure are moralless. Eighty- 
two percent in one and ninety-two percent 
in the other is tantamount to outright con- 
fiscation. 

EPT is unscientific. It is a destructive 
tax. If it is bad 6 months from now, it 
is bad now. 

Let the excess profits tax law expire, 


Taste I.—Corporate returns, net income, and taz liability, i amount and percentage 
distribution, by net income classes, calendar year 1950 


Returns Net income Income tax Excess-profits tax 
N 8 Percent- Percent- Percent Percent- 
Number ue dis- | Amount jage dis- Amount age dis-“ Amount |age dis- 
tribu- (thousands) tribu- (thousands) tribu- |(thousands)| tribu- 
tion tion tion tion 
— Tad AA 79, 480 18.8 $32, 728 0.1 $6, 202 $4 © 
39, 817 9.4 68, 241 sì S 
28, 066 6.6 60, 310 2 13, 864 1 1) 
21, 68 51 75,297 2 15,374 a = 
17. 712 4.2 79, 431 2 16, 395 S DDS 4 
57, 805 13.6 416, 988 9 88, 656 6 y 
24, 087 8.0 419, 362 1.0 91, 515 6 7 
25, 115 5.9 436, 028 1.0 96, 863 6 (t 
24, 616 5.8 553, 705 1.3 125, 837 8 (50 
37, 059 8. 7 1,290, 851 2.9 354, 851 2.2 1.5 
24, 141 5.7 | 1,687, 955 3.8 571, 820 3.6 3.2 
18, 490 4.4 | 2,866,972 6.5 | 1,062, 707 6.7 6.2 
7,201 1.7 2,492,221 5.7 951, 017 6.0 5.6 
5 3, 980 -9 | 2,769,486 6.3 | 1,060, 277 6.7 6.3 
$1,000 to 85,000 3, 426 8 | 7,113,720 16.1 2. 706, 107 17.0 15.5 
$5,000 to $10,000... 1 p 275, 7.4 1, 233, 571 7.8 7.1 
$10,000 and over. 46.4 | 7, 504, 400 47,2 54.6 
Total 100.0 15, 910, 779 100.0 100.0 


1 Detail will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding. 


2 Less than 0.05 of 1 percent. 


Source; Treasury Department; computations by the Tax Foundation, 


The Bermuda Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 8, 1953 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorpD a copy of an address which I de- 
livered over radio station KOA, in Den- 
ver, Colo., on June 7, 1953, on the sub- 
ject of the Bermuda Conference. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Firesme CHAT Over KOA, SUNDAY, JUNE 7, 
1953, BY EDWIN C. JOHNSON, UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM COLORADO 

BERMUDA MUST BE DIFFERENT 

None is so blind as he who will not see, and 
none is so hopeless as the statesman who is 
too stubborn and too proud to take counsel 
of his mistakes. The scientist finds his way 
by trial and error; the diplomat should use 
that compass too. One robin does not make 
a summer, but a whole flock of diplomatic 
errors in world affairs should warn a pru- 
dent people that the winter of despair can 
catch up with them. With no thought of 
recrimination, I shall speak frankly of the 
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in the hope that through obvious and 
logical deductions America might find the 
right course at Bermuda. 

The approaching conference prologue that 
it is to the Big Four conference to follow, 
must take rank in earth-shaking conse- 
quences with the disastrous meetings at 
Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam. Teheran gave 
Chiang Kai-shek the first inkling that he 
was not the darling of Roosevelt and 
Churchill. Yalta gave Stalin a free hand to 
expand his Marxist world revolution into 
Asia. Potsdam reassured him that the deal 
for him to establish a ring of “friendly” sat- 
ellites on his western border still stood. 
These three conferences have won an ignoble 
place in history as emblems of shocking er- 
ror frought with disaster. The free world 
cannot stand any more blows like that. 
Bermuda must be different. 

Churchill’s heart, as was the heart of 
Christopher Columbus, is on the channels 
of trade with Asia. His devotion is to the 
preservation of Europe which pathetically 
he regards as the very soul of western Chris- 
tendom. His remaining years are dedicated 
to that objective. Churchill regards the 
Western Hemisphere as merely the offshoot 
of that European civilization which sprang 
from the loins of Jerusalem, Athens, and 
Rome. Bermuda will explore for acceptance 
or rejection the terms of political conces- 
sions to be bestowed upon Malenkoy in the 
Far East in exchange for British, French, 
and American trade with Asia. 

American conferees at Bermuda, therefore, 
better take a refresher course in Teheran, 
Yalta, and Potsdam, keeping in mind 
Churchill’s commercial empire dream and 
Stalin’s incredible success in Asia following 
World War II and the effective Iron Curtain 
which he has built since then on his exposed 
western flank. 

When the United States entered World 
War I 36 years ago to make the world safe 
for democracy, we turned our backs on the 
traditional policies—to beware of foreign en- 
tanglements—of Washington, Jefferson, and 
Lincoln. World War I sired communism, 
fascism, and nazism, Instead of making the 
world safe for democracy, World War I made 
the world exceedingly d&ngerous for democ- 
racy. Three fierce, resourceful, and relent- 
Jess totalitarian enemies were created. The 
Founding Fathers knew what they were talk- 
ing about when they pleaded with future 
American generations to be cautious in the 
international field. 

But in World War II, learning nothing 
from World War I, we took another signifi- 
cant and perhaps a more fatal step in the 
realm of world politics. We joined hands 
with Communist totalitarianism in a joint 
war to the death against fascism and her 
Siamese twin, nazism. We destroyed those 
two evil ideologies all right, but in doing so 
we changed Russia from a struggling, 
agrarian, and weak military state into a 
world power of the first magnitude. Our 
two cruel and unfortunate terms of “uncon- 
ditional surrender” and “no separate peace” 
prolonged World War II a full year, destroyed 
almost beyond repair Central Europe and 
China, and gave to weak Russia the greatest 
military victory ever achieved by a nation 
in the world’s history. Quick as a flash, we 
lost her as a close friend and ally, and she 
became our most bitterenemy. The Fascists, 
the Nazis, and the democracies lost the war, 
and communism achieved the only victory. 
Now in sheer desperation we are ready to 
join arms with any surviving totalitarian 
concept to fight communism in the pending 
cold or threatened hot war. Again we have 
jumped from the frying pan into the fire. 

Korea stands as an emblem of frightful 
diplomatic mistakes on the one hand and 
unselfish sacrifice and heroism on the other. 
America made those tragic diplomatic errors 
and beyond any doubt the same America 
has proved her devotion to the highest of 


human principles in the almost single- 
handed fight she has made in Korea to 
avenge a cruel and ferocious aggression of 
military conquest. 

When Americans begged the Communists 
to enter the Japanese war after it had al- 
ready been won; when Americans like a 
pirate dividing booty, split Korea at the 
88th parallel without consulting the Koreans; 
when Americans refused to let the South 
Koreans arm under the silly pretense that 
they might attack North Korea; when Amer- 
icans ignored the solemn warning that the 
North Koreans were being armed to the 
teeth and were being given thorough mili- 
tary training and were harboring vast ac- 
cumulations of tanks and guns; and then 
when everything was set for the kill, Ameri- 
cans agreed with Russia to withdraw their 
respective troops from Korea, Americans 
had taken every step which made war cer- 
tain in Korea. It is small comfort that in 
this tragic chain of decisions American in- 
tentions were good. 

On the other hand America’s quick re- 
sponse in flying to the aid of South Korea to 
repel and punish a well planned Communist 
aggression is worthy of a poet's most noble 
lyric. Indeed this was and is a crusade for 
the imperishable principle of being thy 
brother’s keeper. The 150,000 casualties we 
have suffered; the timid and cautious sup- 
port from the balance of the free world; the 
billions of taxpayers’ dollars we have spent; 
the painful and destructive inflation we have 
suffered; and the neglect of sadly needed 
improvements on our domestic front has 
demonstrated to all that we deem aggression 
to be the capital sin against world peace and 
that we have the courage to do everything in 
our power to check it. 

It is shocking in view of the endless Korean 
war to find so many people who believe that 
Russia would be a pushover for the United 
States. This school of thought believes with 
a solid conviction that war with Russia is 
inevitable. But it is only a short step from 
that fatalistic viewpoint to the advocacy of a 
preventive war. In fact they argue that 
since sooner or later we must fight Russia, 
why not get it over with before Russia gets 
set with more atom bombs. Of all the vile 
concoctions of the Devil a preventive war is 
his worst. Whosoever permits himself to 
believe war is inevitable has turned his back 
on his God and lost all of his faith in man. 
Americans with such a thought in their 
heart better add up the cost in blood, treas- 
ure, suffering, and chaos of such a war. War 
is not inevitable and only willful aggressors 
start preventive wars. 

The truth of the matter is that the United 
States, with all of Western Europe as fighting 
allies, cannot defeat Russia in a land war. 
If we invite such an insane adventure, our 
casualties and theirs will be numbered in the 
millions and our war expenditures and theirs 
in the trillions of dollars. Such a war could 
last 100 years, too, and be ended only by a 
peace dictated by utter exhaustion. 

I do not believe that chess-playing Rus- 
sian politicians are likely to start a hot war. 
They are the past masters of intrigue and 
infiltration. It has been their doctrine since 
Lenin that the capitalistic world would spend 
itself into bankruptcy in a cold war and fall 
an easy prey to Moscow. American extrava- 
gance and waste at home and abroad makes 
the Bolshevik prophets and planners look 
pretty good. 

A new “depression of plenty“ is coming 
along at top speed. Inventories everywhere 
are bursting at the seams. Prices cannot 
come down without someone taking a se- 
vere loss and consumers independent as a 
cow on ice are taking their own sweet time 
about stocking up. Sellers and buyers, like 
the coyote and the dog, take turns chasing 
each other. Buyers have waited for 1953 for 
a long, long time. Sellers are discovering 
once more that the dollar does have value 
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and that the deflation for which we have 
hoped is no bed of roses. 

The situation is not beyond our control 
if we make the most of our opportunities, 
Brains is our one best bet for survival in 
this dangerous world. There never has been 
and there never will be a substitute for 
trained minds. We can maintain national 
solvency in this cold-war era without any 
doubt whatsoever. Our productive capacity 
makes that doubly sure. And brains has 
given us the military edge now. Through 
the siamese twins of science and technology 
we can maintain that military edge and make 
it sharper. World war III has been post- 
poned due to our huge stockpile of atomic 
bombs and our ability to deliver them by air 
to any target on this earth. This postpone- 
ment and the temporary security which it af- 
fords sprang from the loins of science and 
technology. What we must do now is keep 
a full jump ahead in supersonic fighters and 
supersonic bombers, the long-range con- 
trolled missile, and the other fantastic new 
weapons, Radar and our electronic equip- 
ment must be made more and more depend- 
able and our armaments piece by piece more 
deadly. Only through science and applied 
science which I think of as technology can 
we achieve these security objectives. 

Ours is a contest of brains, not brawn; 
quality, not quantity; and the speed to con- 
quer time and space. Penetrating and re- 
lentless research into the well-hidden se- 
crets of nature which unfold reluctantly and 
then only with the constant prodding by 
patient and determined scientists are the 
signposts which direct us to the difficult 
road we must travel to earn security. 

But scientists and technologists are not 
bestowed upon us like rain from the heavens 
above. They must be developed in school 
rooms and laboratories. A doctor of philoso- 
phy degree is almost a minimum require- 
ment for original scientific work. Such a 
degree will cost some young fellow $10,000 
in extra money which he does not possess 
and four of the best years of his life with 
very little reward in sight. He is entitled to 
our assistance. The United States has a 
right to be deeply concerned over its prospec- 
tive shortage of scientists. The National 
Manpower Commission pointed this shortage 
up recently. We must have a goodly stock- 
pile of doctors of philosophy if the Nation 
is to survive. The luxury of ignorance is 
not for us. Since one well-trained scientist 
is more valuable to us than 1,000 foot sol- 
diers, we must stop drafting scientists for 
foot soldiers. Our production line turning 
out a stockpile of priceless scientists and 
technologists is not working smoothly. 

American high schools are the weak links 
in our effort to develop scientific talent. Dr. 
Beno Gutenberg, professor of geophysics at 
California Institute of Technology recently 
won the Bowie medal, the highest honor a 
man in geophysics can receive. In his accept- 
ance speech of this award Dr. Gutenberg, a 
graduate of the University of Goettingen at 
age 22, gave full credit to the fine preparation 
he got in high school. As he described the 
outstanding scholastic rating which he and 
his classmates achieved in high school, it 
made our high schools look pretty bad. Few 
college courses in America today measure up 
to Dr. Gutenberg's high school attainments. 
Today we are planning on giving youth the 
voting privilege at age 18 and I think that is 
reasonable since at that age we expect them 
to bear arms. But 4 years of their time 
must not continue to be frittered away in 
high school where the one outstanding thing 
they learn is how to loaf successfully and to 
“get by” through pretense and not knowl- 
edge. 

Peoples, who need our assistance in their 
fight for their liberty against an aggressor 
who would conquer them, should be given 
lend-lease and technical military advice; but 
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we should not send our foot soldiers to fight 
wars all over the world. 

The so-called policy of going it alone is 
bad but the policy of trying to do the whole 
job all by ourselves is worse. We should give 
the free world our leadership to the extent 
they desire our leadership, but never should 
we replace them in their wars and assume 
the whole task. This Nation was founded 
on the lofty principles of justice, equity, 
and liberty. Any nation fighting for such 
principles is entitled to whatever technical 
assistance and supplies we can give them. 

The Korean war should have been fought 
by Republic of Korea soldiers with our as- 
sistance confined to liberal supplies of lend- 
lease and the advice of military technicians. 
Had that been done, we would not now be 
laying the groundwork for a race war be- 
tween the whites and the orientals. If we 
are to lead the free world, we must weigh 
with great care every diplomatic step we 
take at Bermuda. 


Turkey’s 500 Years at Constantinople 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 8, 1953 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled Turkey's 500 Years at Constan- 
tinople,” written by Clarence K. Streit 
and published in the magazine Freedom 
and Union for May 1953. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Turkey's 500 Years AT CONSTANTINOPLE 

(By Clarence K. Streit) 


The Turkish Republic celebrates this 
month the 500th anniversary of the capture 
of Constantinople by the Turks on May 29, 
1453. Americans and all the Atlantic Com- 
munity may well join in the celebration, and 
not only because Turkey, the only NATO 
country adjoining Soviet Russia, has proved 
so strong and firm an ally. The fact is that 
the rise of the Turks cut trade routes to the 
East, pushed the West into exploring new 
ways to India, and thus led indirectly to 
the discovery of America and the subsequent 
development of the Atlantic Community. 

What brought down Constantinople 500 
years ago? The same thing that now 
threatens to deliver the Atlantic Community 
to the East—disunion. 

Disunion in 1453: Modern history begins 
under stress of the Ottoman Conquest,” 
wrote Lord Acton in opening his Lectures on 
Modern History. “Constantinople fell, after 
an attempt to negotiate for help by the union 
of the Greek and Latin Churches. The agree- 
ment come to at Florence was not ratified 
at home; the attempt was resented, and led 
to an explosion of feeling that made even 
subjugation by the Turk seem for the mo- 
ment less intolerable, and that hastened the 
catastrophe by making western Christians 
slow to sacrifice themselves for their im- 
placable brothers in the East. 

“The dread of Latin intolerance was the 
most favorable circumstances encountered 
by the Turks in the eastern empire, and they 
at once offered protection and immunities 
to the [Greek] patriarch, and his prel- 
ates. * * * Their system required the in- 
crease rather than the conversion of Chris- 
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tian subjects. * * * There was not at first 
the sense of unmitigated tyranny that arose 
later; and there was not so great a contrast 
with life as it was under Italian despots as 
to make Christians under the Sultan pas- 
sionately long for deliverance. 

“From the perjury of Varna, in 1444, when 
the Christians broke the treaty just con- 
cluded at Szegedin, it was understood that 
they could never be trusted to keep engage- 
ments entered into with people of another 
religion. It seemed a weak-minded exag- 
geration of hypocrisy to abstain from preying 
on men so furiously divided, so full of hatred, 
so incapable of combining in defense of their 
altars and their homes, so eager in solicit- 
ing aid and intervention from the infidel in 
their own disputes.” 

Liberty and union comes up: Concluding 
the first of his Lectures on Modern History, 
Lord Acton said in 1895: “The threatened 
interests were compelled to unite for the 
self-government of nations, the toleration 
of religions, and the rights of men. And 
it is by the combined efforts of the weak, 
made under compulsion to resist the reign 
of force and constant wrong, that, in the 
rapid change but slow progress of 400 years, 
liberty has been preserved, and secured, and 
extended, and finally understood.” 

Acton then told of the discovery of America 
and the rise of the New World after the 
rise of the Turks. He finished his lectures 
with one on the American Revolution, 
which ended with this statement on the 
United States Constitution: “By the develop- 
ment of the principle of federalism, it has 
produced a community more powerful, more 
prosperous, more intelligent, and more free 
than any other which the world has seen.” 

Recent rise of United States and Turkey: 
When Acton wrote in 1895 of the fall of 
Constantinople and the slow development 
of liberty in the North Atlantic area, the 
United States was still a purely North Ameri- 
can power and the Turkish Empire had be- 
come a symbol of decadent despotism—the 
“sick man of Europe.” Few then in Europe 
rated the United States as strong as Acton 
did, and none saw hope for liberty in Turkey. 

In the last 50 of the 500 years since the 
fall of Constantinople, the American Repub- 
lic has emerged as the strongest, freest power 
on earth, completely justifying Acton’s be- 
lief in its Federal principle. And in Turkey 
a democratic republic has arisen, with the 
most inspiring record that has yet been made 
by the various republics which have replaced 
all the autocratic dynasties that ruled 
Europe in Acton’s day. 

When I first saw Turkey: My first visit 
to Turkey was in early 1921. It then lay 
defeated in World War I. The Allies occu- 
pied Constantinople. The Greek Army held 
western Asia Minor. The “terrible Turk” 
had few friends anywhere. The situation 
Was enough to make any Turk despair of his 
country’s future. Yet in these circum- 
stances Mustapha Kemal Pasha, later known 
as Ataturk, led to astonishing success one of 
the most thoroughgoing revolutions in 
democratic history. 

In 1921 it took me 9 days by the best avail- 
able means of travel to go the 200 miles 
from Samsun, on the Black Sea coast of 
Turkey, to Ankara. I was the first news- 
paper correspondent from the West to reach 
this capital of the “Kemalist bandits,” as 
they were then called in Europe and America. 
In Ankara I found the “Government of the 
Grand National Assembly of Turkey” and 
spent several weeks observing the work of 
this very democratic body and meeting the 
galaxy of outstanding leaders in its Cabinet 
and Army. I had oral and written inter- 
views with its president, Mustapha Kemal. 
He impressed me then as one of the few most 
remarkable men I had ever met. His subse- 
quent achievements have confirmed this 
opinion. All the revolutionary changes that 
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he and his associates dreamed of in talking 
to me in those bleak, wintry days, with the 
enemy hardly 100 miles away, I have already 
seen come to pass, and more besides. 

The Turkish revolution: Only 2 years after 
I left beleaguered Ankara, the Turks had 
driven out the Greeks and become the one 
defeated nation of World War I to escape 
a treaty dictated by the victors, and to nego- 
tiate one instead which required no repara- 
tions or disarmament. From our apartment 
looking over the Little Fields of the Dead 
and the Golden Horn, I saw the Turks trium- 
phantly reoccupy Constantinople, their 
troops marching past our door. 

Before the Philadelphia Public Ledger 
transferred me in 1924 to Paris, I had re- 
ported Turkey's abolition of the ancient 
Sultanate and Caliphate and the establish- 
ment of the present Republic. This meant 
much more than the end of one of the oldest 
dynasties in the world. It ended for all prac- 
tical purposes the power of the highest reli- 
gious office in Islam, separated church from 
state in Turkey, changed it from a nation 
ruled by religious law into a completely lay 
republic. It was the equivalent of all the 
changes which the reformation took so many 
generations and so much bloodshed to bring 
about in the West, plus the abolition of the 
nearest thing to the papacy among the Mos- 
lems, and much more in addition, 

The so-called Bolshevik revolution in Rus- 
sia was really a counterrevolution, for it 
subordinated the individual to the collec- 
tivity, the state. From the time of man’s 
first rebellion against the tyranny of his 
tribe, the true revolution has been the move- 
ment to free the individual, and subordinate 
the state to man. The Turkish revolution 
was a true revolution, and I know of no other 
in history which did so much so quickly and 
with so little bloodshed. 

Alphabet revolutionized: The Turkish 
revolution not only freed the Turks from a 
civil-religious despot and the grip of Koranic 
law, it emancipated Turkish women from 
the harem and the veil, and gave them equal 
rights with men—far outdoing in this respect 
the English, American, and French Revolu- 
tions in their time. It even changed com- 
pletely the alphabet—a thing no other revo- 
lution ever dared attempt. One must know 
how much simpler the present romanized 
alphabet of Turkey is, compared to the intri- 
cate Arabic alphabet in use when I first lived 
in Constantinople and tried to learn it, to 
appreciate how immensely this basic change 
freed the host of adult illiterates in Turkey, 
their children, and all future generations. 

Though the Turkish revolution began 
with the democratic grand national as- 
sembly, the major reforms in its postwar 
period were put through by a one-party dic- 
tatorship headed first by Ataturk and then 
by his worthy successor, Ismet Inonu. They 
believed that if Turkey were to become a 
stable democracy, it must be westernized 
under forced draught. Their associates who 
wanted to achieve democracy by more demo- 
cratic methods went into exile, from which 
they have long since returned to live honored 
lives in their homeland. 

So solidly and tolerantly was the new 
Turkey built that a few years ago it achieved 
another astonishing success. Free elections 
were held under the Inonu government 
which resulted in the victory of the opposi- 
tion; power passed peacefully to it from the 
“dictator,” and the long one-party period 
gave way smoothly to a two-party system. 

Little bloodshed: The momentous changes 
of the Turkish revolution in the past 33 
years were accompanied by the execution 
of only a handful of opposition leaders and 
the imprisonment of relatively few persons. 
There was nothing like the executions, reigns 
of terror, and civil war that accompanied 
other revolutions. True, there was much 
bloodshed in the Turko-Greek war. Not 
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the least of the amazing achievements of 
the Turkish revolution was that it soon 
replaced the peculiarly bitter enmity of 
that war with the firmest peace made in 
Europe in this century, one that has long 
since transformed the Greeks and Turks into 
close friends and allies. 

The terrific Turk: The “terrible Turk” of 
1923 has become the “terrific Turk” of 1953 
by his own great revolution. He has much 
still to do, but his story is already a most 
inspiring one for all who believe in the vast 
possibilities of human freedom, or struggle 
against great odds. They can rejoice that 
he stands guard where Istanbul, as he calls 
Constantinople, links Europe and Asia— 
stands between the nations of the Middle 
East that are seeking to follow his example 
and the latest despotism that would enslave 
them. Where westerners looked on with 
dread as the Turks began their first 500 years 
in Constantinople, we can look forward now 
to their future there with the faith that is 
born of miracles achieved. 


Softness in Dealing With Spies and 
Saboteurs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 8, 1953 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, in 
the southeastern part of Arizona, in the 
city of Bisbee, nestled in a deep canyon 
in the Mule Mountains, there is pub- 
lished a newspaper by the very inter- 
esting name of the Brewery Gulch Ga- 
zette. It is probably one of the most 
outstanding periodical newspapers in 
the southwestern section of the United 
States. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
oRD an excellent editorial entitled “Was 
George Washington Right?” published 
in the June 4, 1953, issue of that news- 
paper, The editorial was written by the 
eminent editor, F. A. McKinney. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Russia executed four alleged American 
spies shortly after their capture; no one be- 
lieves that they were American spies, but 
that’s what our brother member of the U. N. 
says. This action is compared to our soft 
handling of the Rosenbergs, the spies who 
were able to stall off their well-earned death 
penalty for 2 years after they were convicted. 
And the case of Harry Bridges, Australian 
Commie, is another instance of bending over 
backward to insure that those who sabotage 
our Nation’s security are not deprived of 
their rights. Is this American softness one 
of the reasons that Uncle Sam has become 
the fall guy for the gimmes of the world, 
the big fat rich patsy every one takes ad- 
vantage of? He regards himself as the Good 
Samaritan who binds up the wounds of all 
who get hurt, through their own fault, or 
otherwise; he says that the strong must help 
the weak, even though the weak make little 
effort to help themselves. He's the big 
brother fighting the battles of those put 
upon by the big bullies of the world; he 
takes upon his broad shoulders responsibil- 
ity for solving the troubles of all, and in so 
doing becomes very liberal with the lives and 
security of his own people. Was George 


Washington right, or was he an old fogy 
whose ideas have no place in this modern 
world? 


Demagogs and the Tidelands Myth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 8, 1953 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, several 
days ago the Los Angeles Times pub- 
lished an editorial entitled “Demagogs 
Will Keep Tidelands Myth Alive,” writ- 
ten by Lorania K. Francis. It is indeed 
a thought-provoking article; I com- 
mend it to Members of Congress and to 
the American people. I ask that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


Demacocs WILL KEEP TIDELANDS MYTH ALIVE 
(By Lorania K. Francis) 


Political capital is being made from some 
of the wildest exaggerations ever to echo 
through the House and Senate Chambers, 
as the self-styled little band of crusaders 
who unsuccessfully tried to block enactment 
of the so-called tidelands bill prepares to use 
the cry of giveaway as a major weapon in 
the 1954 congressional campaign. 

With the tidelands restored to State owner- 
ship and cgntrol and Congress nearing agree- 
ment on legislation to permit Federal ad- 
ministration of the submerged lands extend- 
ing seaward of traditional State boundaries, 
the average citizen may have trusted that 
the 15-year-old wrangle could be forgotten. 

He is in for a rude awakening. 

Senators and Representatives who recent- 
ly worked themselves into a frenzy trying 
to convince their colleagues that the oil-pro- 
ducing coastal States of California, Texas, 
and Louisiana would be stealing billions of 
dollars from the other 45 States if they re- 
gained control of the submerged lands with- 
in their boundaries are promoting a propa- 
ganda campaign based on the same argu- 
ments so recently—and so unsuccessfully— 
employed. 

They will be supported by the labor unions 
and by certain misguided but otherwise 
mostly earnest and sincere educational 
groups, teachers’ associations and civic 
organizations. 

These are the groups which swallowed the 
impossible promises that funds from oil and 
gas discovered in the offshore submerged 
lands could provide an education for every 
school child in America. 

Starting with the more moderate figures 
of the United States Geological Survey, which 
estimated total oil and gas reserves in the 
entire submerged lands at 15 billion bar- 
rels—recoverable, with luck, in 50 years— 
the Senators promoting Federal aid to edu- 
cation raised the ante to $300 billion worth 
of oil, 

The Geological Survey, using a current 
price of $2.56 per barrel of oil, estimated pos- 
sible returns over a 50-year period at about 
$40 billion. But a full-page ad in the Wash- 
ington Post, inserted by the CIO at the height 
of the tideland filibuster in the Senate, pub- 
lished a multibillion-dollar table p 
to show what each individual State would 
receive in royalty shares if the State-owner- 
ship bill—now United States Public Law 31— 
was defeated, - 
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Under this breakdown Georgia would have 
received a theoretical $3,125,000,000 or, as 
Senator HoLLaND, sponsor of the new law, 
pointed out, “about 6 times the amount that 
the whole Nation would get under the correct 
figures.” 

Senator Lancer, Republican of North 
Dakota, another advocate of Federal control, 
at one time during the debate told Senator 
Morse, Independent of Oregon, that revenues 
to be collected by California, Texas, and 
Loulslana—“ the amount proposed to be given 
away” by the Holland bill—would equal $1,- 
161.26 for every man, woman and chilld in 
the United States. Morse agreed. 

An explanation of how some of these 
figures were arrived at probably would stump 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

But for all those who became as confused 
over the figures as Congress, the members of 
teachers’ organizations, the union members 
and some of the press the simplest way to 
account for the wild billion-dollar estimates 
is to speculate on the total value of all the 
oll that could conceivably be extracted from 
the unexplored regions of the Continental 
Shelf which follows the coastline of the 
United States, multiply it according to taste 
and estimate the amount that would accrue 
to the school population on a basis of the 
gross value of the oil involved. 

One method of increasing values employed 
by the Public Affairs Institute which fur- 
nished the oil revenue figures used by the 
CIO was to value the oil at $5 per barrel or 
nearly twice the current price. 

To cool off some of the ardor engendered by 
predictions that the free oil-producing States 
were about to make off with sums which 
would be the equivalent of what Senate sup- 
porters of the bogus aid-for-education pro- 
gram said would amount to “an oil well in 
every school yard,” Senator HOLLAND pre- 
sented the cruel fact that, after a 37½ per- 
cent deduction which even the opponents of 
the bill agreed the adjacent States were en- 
titled to, only $11,500,000 a year would be 
available over a 50-year period, 

“Dividing this annual income among the 
28,196,000 public-school students (annual 
estimate for 1952-53 school year, Office of 
Education, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare) in the Nation at this time 
would provide about 41 cents per student per 
year, as contrasted with the astronomical 
figures of the CIO and other opponents of 
Senate Joint Resolution 13,” HolLANpD told 
the Senate. 

Even more sobering are the most recent 
estimates of a petroleum industry commit- 
tee on submerged lands productive capacity. 

The committee, working under the Na- 
tional Petroleum Council and at the request 
of the Interior Department, predicted that 
5 years of exploration and development in 
the entire area of the Continental Shelf is 
expected to boost United States oil produc- 
tion by a maximum of 200,000 barrels a day, 
or only about 2 percent of present daily 
production. 

At the 12% percent royalty proposed ap- 
proximately $22,800,000 would accrue in rev- 
enues, or only a shade over $475,000 per 
State, in the next 5 years. 

The cost of drilling oil and gas wells in 
ocean water will prevent hasty development 
of the Continental Shelf, the committee re- 
ported, pointing out that $1,500,000 will be 
the average spent on one of these wells, 

The political opportunists, who are on 
record as ready to use the alleged giveway 
to Texas, California, and Louisiana as an 
issue in next year’s campaign, are supporting 
an amendment to the Continental Shelf Act 
which would set aside oil royalties from the 
outer submerged lands in a special account 
in the Treasury, during the present national 
emergency—later to be used exclusively as 
grants in aid of education. 
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This is the same amendment, sponsored by 
Senator HILL, Democrat, of Alabama, which 
was roundly defeated when the Holland bill 
came up for passage. Actually, it provides 
nothing for an education program, since it 
would permit the funds to be used for de- 
fense developments until the present emer- 
gency is ended and then would depend upon 
Congress to vote the remaining funds for 
the aid to education program—something 
which Congress consistently has refused to 
do because of distrust of proposals to place 
the schooling of American children in Fed- 
eral hands, 


Services to Disabled Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 8, 1953 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, in look- 
ing through the columns of the last sev- 
eral issues of the Disabled American Vet- 
erans Semimonthly, the official publica- 
tion of the 33-year old congressionally- 
chartered Disabled American Veterans, 
commonly referred to as the DAV, of 
which I am a life member, I have been 
impressed by the many constructive 
services extended by this service-giving 
organization to our country, and par- 
ticularly to scores of thousands of Amer- 
ica’s disabled defenders and their de- 
pendents. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
a revision of a speech which I delivered 
in the House of Representatives on May 
5, 1952, on this subject. 

There being no objection, the revised 
speech was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

I heartily subscribe to the viewpoint em- 
phasized by the DAV that all monthly com- 
pensation payments to America’s disabled 
war veterans and to the widows and orphans 
of those who have paid the supreme sacrifice 
should be increased proportionately with in- 
creases in the cost of living. Otherwise, their 
standards of living must necessarily be pro- 
portionately lowered. 


OUR COUNTRY’S WELFARE IS LINKED WITH THEIRS 


It is ironic that many of those who have 
sacrificed a part of their bodies or of their 
health, in fighting for America’s freedom, 
should thereby also have sacrificed the Amer- 
ican way of living. Have we so soon forgot- 
ten their sacrifices? Are we content to per- 
mit America’s disabled war veterans to be 
relegated to our economic scrap pile, to be- 
come mere forgotten heroes? What must be 
the reaction of those young men of our Na- 
tion who observe what happens to the lives 
of many of those Americans who have paid 
the price of patriotism, by giving up their 
youth, and their phyiscal and economic 
well-being? 

The future welfare of our country is in- 
evitably linked with the welfare of its dis- 
abled defenders. Americans who help to ex- 
tend security for America’s disabled defend- 
ers thereby help to fortify America’s 
security. 

While America was engaged in war, mil- 
lions of its citizens insisted that those who 
returned with service-incurred disabilities 
must be adequately provided for by a grate- 
ful Nation, It is evident, now, that most 


Americans blandly assume that America’s 

disabled veterans are automatically provided 

for. ye as 
WHY A DAV? 

Shortly after the termination of World 
War I, increasing scores of thousands of 
distressed, disillusioned, disabled war veter- 
ans found themselves baffied in their efforts 
to procure needed assistance from one or 
more of the 5 Federal agencies, which then 
had jurisdiction over various phases of 
governmental benefits for disabled veterans. 
Assuming that the Government was provid- 
ing for them, no private association was pre- 
pared effectively to help these disabled war 
heroes with their perplexing problems. 

This sad situation resulted in the forma- 
tion in 1920 of the Disabled American Vet- 
erans, dedicated to the program of helping 
disabled veterans to help themselves. 

The DAV is a nonpartisan, nonprofit or- 
ganization, composed exclusively of those 
American citizens, of every race, color, and 
creed, who have been wounded, gassed, in- 
jured, or disabled by reason of active service 
in the Armed Forces of the United States, 
or of some country allied with it, during 
time of war. 

Chartered by special act of Congress, the 
DAV has pursued the one-purpose program 
of extending expert, personalized services to, 
for, and by America’s disabled defenders, 
and their dependents. 

PRIMARY PURPOSE OF DAV 

Officially recognized in several Federal laws 
as a spokesman for America's disabled vet- 
erans, the DAV specializes in skilled services 
to handicapped ex-servicemen and their de- 
pendents. Its experts frequently propose 
corrections, modifications, and changes in 
the policies and procedures affecting Ameri- 
ca’s disabled defenders and their dependents. 

The DAV’s personalized helping-hand sery- 
ices, coordinated at the National, State, and 
local levels, facilitate the diffcult transition 
of individual war disabled veterans from 
physical incapacity toward physical and oc- 
cupational rehabilitation. It helps them to 
become adjusted as self-sustaining civilians. 

Experienced national DAV service officers 
act without fee, as attorneys-in-fact for dis- 
abled veterans, in the proper preparation, 
presentation, and prosecution of their just 
claims for various types of governmental 
benefits to which they may be lawfully and 
equitably entitled—hospitalization, medical 
treatment, compensation, vocational train- 
ing, and placement into suitable jobs. 

Employment officers in DAV State depart- 
ments and local chapters throughout the 
country carry out the organization’s objec- 
tive of finding the job to fit the man or 
the man to fit the job. DAV employment 
officers work closely with all public and pri- 
vate agencies—National, State, and local— 
toward utilization, in useful self-sustaining 
jobs, of the remaining abilities of America’s 
war-handicapped veterans. 

GOVERNMENTAL BENEFITS ARE NOT AUTOMATIC 

Our Government does not automatically 
award benefits to war disabled veterans. 
Each one must first file his claim, and en- 
titlement must be positively proven, under 
one or more of the some 1,000 pertinent laws, 
administered primarily by the United States 
Veterans’ Administration. 

Acting as the defendant, the judge and 
the jury for all veterans’ claims, the Gov- 
ernment cannot also effectively act as at- 
torney-in-fact for a claimant, nor can it 
properly prosecute claims against itself. The 
burden of positively proving entitlement 
rests with the claimant. 

In 1945, the DAV initiated the program of 
training selected World War II handicapped 
veterans toward the objective of becoming 
full time national service officers, under the 
provisions of Public Law No. 16 with the 
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cooperation of the Veterans’ Administration, 
After two 13-week semesters of instruction 
in academic courses, at the American Uni- 
versity in Washington, D. C., as planned by 
DAV experts, they then received 18 months 
of on-the-job placement training in three 
different locations, under full-time experi- 
enced national service officers. 

Inasmuch as all DAV service officers are 
themselves war disabled they can more un- 
derstandably help other handicapped war 
veterans to surmount their complicated 
technical problems and physical handicaps. 

An important service is to assist deserving 
veterans in establishing proof of war-service 
connections for disabilities that develop to a 
handicapping degree only in later years. 
Although procurement of pertinent fact- 
giving evidence, under such circumstances, 
is very difficult, permanent DAV service offi- 
cers are frequently successful in helping dis- 
heartened disabled veterans legally to prove 
service connections of their service-incurred 
handicaps. 

Long ago, the DAV achieved the enviable 
reputation of maintaining the largest staff 
among the veterans’ organizations—of full- 
time national service officers, all expertly 
trained and eminently qualified. Their full- 
time activities are supplemented by the vol- 
unteer and part-time service officers of some 
2,000 DAV chapters in this country and in 
several of its territories and possessions, 
DAV’S NATIONWIDE SETUP OF SERVICE OFFICERS 

DAV national service officers are located in 
all of the 68 regional, 5 district and the cen- 
tral offices of the Veterans’ Administration, 
which furnishes office facilities for them. 
As accredited representatives, they are per- 
mitted to examine the otherwise confiden- 
tial claim records of individuals whose pow- 
ers-of-attorney they hold. They also extend 
personalized services to veteran patients in 
the VA, Army, Navy, and contract hospitals 
throughout the country. 

ANNUAL REPORTS TO UNITED STATES CONGRESS 

The service activities of its staff of more 
than 200 full-time national service officers 
are coordinated through its national direc- 
tor of claims, Mr. Cicero F. Hogan. 

The DAV’s National Service Headquarters 
is maintained at 1701 18th Street NW., 
Washington 9, D. C. 

A complete account of all such activities, 
including a detailed audited statement of 
receipts and disbursements of the DAV, ap- 
pears in the DAV’s annual year-end report 
to Congress, which is printed as a separate 
House document by the United States Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 

Each such report includes the proceedings 
of the preceding national convention, in- 
cluding the resolutions adopted as to the 
many unsolved problems pertaining to dis- 
abled war veterans and their dependents. 
Also included is the annual report of the 
DAV’s incorporated trustee, the Disabled 
American Veterans Service Foundation. 

All of the activities of the DAV are coor- 
dinated under its national commander, who 
this year is Floyd L. Ming, of Bakersfield, 
Calif. Its national legislative director is Mr. 
Francis M. Sullivan, with Mr. Charles E. 
Foster as his assistant. Its acting national 
director of employment and national civil 
service officer is John W. Burris. 

ITS FUND-RAISING METHODS 

The principal source of income for the 
DAV—outside of its $1 national per-cap- 
ita tax and its $1 national service fee, 
imposed on each member—has been from 
its Idento-tag project, operated at its na- 
tional headquarters, 1423 East McMillan 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, by a staff of sev- 
eral hundred disabled veterans, their wives 
and widows, under the DAV national adju- 
tant, Mr. Vivian D. Corbly. 
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If every American, who each year receives 
a miniature of his own automobile license 
plate from the DAV, were to return a $1 
donation, then the DAV would be able to 
maintain such an adequate service staff in 
all of the hospitals and regional offices of 
the Veterans’ Administration as to make it 
feasible to extend the helping hand of serv- 
ice to every disabled veteran in need of 
counsel and assistance. 

Unfortunately, too many recipients of the 
Idento tags fail to respond at all, although 
the DAV each year returns more than 100,- 
000 sets of keys to their owners by reason 
of this nationwide key-insurance project. 


SERVICE FOUNDATION ALLOCATIONS TO DAV 


Every American ought to feel an obli- 
gation to respond to the solicitations for 
funds on the part of the DAV, or of its 
trustee, the DAV Service Foundation, which, 
during the last 5 years, has allocated out 
of its trust funds the aggregate sum of $1,- 
740,000 to supplement the net income of 
the DAV to help it in the maintenance of 
its invaluable nationwide service setup. 

The DAV Service Foundation has been en- 
abled to allocate such substantial amounts 
only because of the response of the general 
public, during the last 5 years, in its na- 
tionwide words-values puzzle contests, dur- 
ing the course of which more than $550,000 
has been paid out in prizes to the several 
hundreds of prize winners. 

Because of the fact that several other or- 
ganizations imitated this DAV Service Foun- 
dation formula for raising funds, the number 
of contributing competitors in its contests 
has decreased quite drastically during the 
last 3 years, according to information re- 
ceived from my longtime good friend, Mr. 
Millard W. Rice, executive director. 

By reason of my long, personal acquaint- 
anceship with the foundation's executive sec- 
retary, Millard W. Rice—formerly a national 
commander and national service director of 
the DAV, as well as national legislative direc- 
tor of the VFW—I feel certain that its puzzle 
contests have been honestly conducted, with 
all decisions made objectively and impar- 
tially, without any consideration whatsoever 
as to the location, race, creed, color, or eco- 
nomic or educational status of the respective 
contestants, but only on the basis of their 
relative skills, in conformance with the in- 
structions, rules, and conditions of each 
contest. 


WHY A DAV SERVICE FOUNDATION? 


Back in 1931 the DAV decided that the po- 
tential donors who support its service pro- 
gram should have the assurance of a conti- 
nuity of policy as to the expenditure by the 
DAV of all funds contributed. Therefore, 
the DAV formed a trusteeship, under the 
laws of the State of Ohio, known as the Dis- 
abled American Veterans Service Foundation, 

The primary purpose of the DAV Service 
Foundation is to receive donations from so- 
cial-minded Americans, and then periodically 
to make allocations from its accumulated 
trust funds to the national headquarters of 
the DAV to enable it to continue to main- 
tain and further expand its nationwide setup 
of full-time, expert national service officers, 
national civil service officers, and national 
employment officers. 

In order to be enabled to carry on its sery- 
ice activities adequately for the responsi- 
bilities assumed, the DAV, it has been esti- 
mated, should be enabled to expand its serv- 
ice budget up to at least $3 million per year, 

The DAV Service Foundation could give as- 
surance to the DAV to so expand its personal- 
ized service activities, which each year di- 
rectly benefits scores of thousands of dis- 
couraged disabled veterans, only by building 
up its trust funds to a total of at least $50 
million. 

Under the terms of a trust agreement with 
the DAV, 60 percent of all foundation net 
proceeds is placed into separate State trust- 


fund accounts, according to the States of 
origin of the funds raised and must be ex- 
pended by the DAV in such respective States, 
with the other 40 percent expendable wher- 
ever required, but primarily toward the 
maintenance of the DAV National Service 
Headquarters in Washington, D. O. 


TRUSTEES OF SERVICE FOUNDATION 


The activities of the foundation are under 
the supervision of 13 trustees, 10 of whom 
each serve for 5-year periods, 2 expiring each 
year, with the other 3 consisting of the in- 
cumbent national commander and the chair- 
man of the national finance committee of 
the DAV, and one other. 

The president of the foundation is Miles 
H. Draper, a prominent attorney and friend 
of mine, of Tampa, Fla. Maj. Gen. Iriving 
J. Phillipson, of New York City, former Army 
Emergency Relief Director, of Botany Mills, 
is chairman of the foundation's finance and 
budget committee, with Lewis L. Clarke, 
former president of the American Exchange 
National Bank of New York City and trustee 
of the Bowery Savings Bank, and Arthur W. 
Procter, New York attorney, as fellow mem- 
bers. 

Daniel W. Bell, president of the American 
Security & Trust Co., of Washington, D. C, 
is the chairman of the foundation's trust 
fund investment committee. 

The other trustees are Gen. Frank T. Hines, 
former Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, 
Washington, D. C.; Robert K. Christenberry, 
boxing commissioner for the State of New 
York and manager of the Astor Hotel in New 
York City; John L. Golob, DAV past national 
commander and an insurance broker in Hib- 
bing, Minn.; Boniface R. Maile, DAV past 
national commander and a prominent law- 
yer in Detroit, Mich.; Laurence Curtis, Esq., 
a fellow leg amputee from World War I and 
a Congressman from Boston, Mass.; James 
L. Monnaham, DAV past national com- 
mander and presently the national service 
officer and department adjutant at Fort 
Snelling, Minn.; plus the national command- 
er, Floyd L. Ming; and the chairman of the 
DAV national finance committee, Mr. Thomas 
Savage, of Rome, N. Y., during their incum- 
bency in such offices, 

The DAV Service Foundation maintains 
offices at 808 17th Street NW., Washington 6, 
D. C., and also at 11 West 42d Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. 


FOUNDATION NEEDS PUBLIC SUPPORT 


Every social-minded individual and cor- 
poration has the opportunity to support the 
important service program of the DAV 
through donations to the DAV Service Foun- 
dation of money, real or personal property, 
shares of corporation common stock, pre- 
ferred stock, bonds, and debentures, assign- 
ment of Government bonds, designation in 
insurance policies and wills, by becoming a 
contribution competitor in its annual puzzle 
contests, and by other methods. 

Other constructive plans for raising funds 
are now being considered by the DAV Sery- 
ice Foundation, If the public is fully in- 
formed of the purpose for which such funds 
are needed, a generous response should 
follow. 

ENDORSEMENTS 


Among the many endorsements of the pro- 
grams and purposes of the Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans and of the DAV Service Foun- 
dation I quote a few: 

Gen. Carl R. Gray, Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs: 

“The Veterans’ Administration is receiving 
valued cooperation from veterans organiza- 
tions, employers, and public and private 
agencies. * * The help afforded by the Dis- 
abled American Veterans is an essential part. 
en 

“I know what the cooperation of the Dis- 
abled American Veterans has meant to the 
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Veterans’ Administration in fulfilling its mis- 
sion. I am sure that the help that the Dis- 
abled American Veterans Service Foundation 
gives to our disabled veterans is an important 
service to the cause of veterans’ affairs.” 

O. W. Clark, former Deputy Administrator, 
Veterans’ Administration: 

“The job of providing physical and occu- 
pational rehabilitation for America’s war 
wounded and disabled veterans can be ac- 
complished only with the effective cooper- 
ation of many other public and private agen- 
cies, citizens, and employers. Among the 
cooperating associations, the Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans has been outstanding. 

“The DAV helps the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration to help America’s war-disabled vet- 
erans. Its incorporated trustee, the Dis- 
abled American Veterans’ Service Founda- 
tion, in turn helps the DAV to maintain its 
nationwide setup of nearly 300 full-time 
trained national service officers. Their tech- 
nical information, advice, and assistance to 
individual disabled veterans, and their prac- 
tical liaison with governmental agencies and 
prospective employers, has been of such great 
value as to have justified the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration in furnishing office facilities 
for them, in all of its regional, district, and 
central offices. 

“Generous public support of the DAV 
Service Foundation will assure continuance 
of the DAV's valuable service activities for 
the benefit of America’s war wounded and 
disabled veterans and their dependents.” 

Gen. Douglas A. MacArthur: 

“I accept life membership in the Disabled 
American Veterans with a sense of distinc- 
tion. Membership in no group in the world 
carries greater honor than does membership 
in the Disabled American Veterans.” 

Editorial, the New York Times: 

“The Nation’s first obligation surely is to 
stand by its fighting men disabled in the 
line of duty. The DAV’s success in this 
drive should be desired by all citizens, for 
an adequate DAV staff will mean that those 
who have bravely fought and bled for us 
all will not be disinherited and forgotten.” 

Gen. J. M. Wainwright, past national com- 
mander, DAV: 

“The DAV maintains a nationwide staff of 
trained service officers. These men, dis- 
abled veterans themselves, are on constant 
duty in all Veterans’ Administration of- 
fices * * * to help their disabled buddies 
with all their problems * * * employment, 
compensation, insurance, hospitalization, and 
social. They have rendered effective, mate- 
rial assistance to more than a million dis- 
abled veterans in their fight to regain inde- 
pendence, security, and happiness, to again 
lead normal, wholesome, productive lives. 

“So, as a good American, will you cooperate 
by helping us to continue this vital, hu- 
manitarian work for the boys who fought 
for you?” 

Mr. Speaker, citizens who are grateful for 
the sacrifices of America’s disabled veterans 
will generously support the vitally important 
service program sponsored by the Disabled 
American Veterans Service Foundation, 


Management of Federal Grazing Lands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. WESLEY A. D'EWART 
OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1953 
Mr. D'EWART. Mr. Speaker, the 
Public Lands Subcommittee of the 
House, of which I have the honor to be 
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chairman, held hearings on a bill to co- 
ordinate the activities of certain agencies 
of the Federal Government having to do 
with management of the Federal graz- 
ing lands—H. R. 4023. This bill was 
attacked on the grounds that it gave 
certain vested rights to individuals and 
took away from the Federal Government 
certain powers heretofore exercised by 
Federal agencies. The basic fault of this 
bill was not its provisions as anyone can 
determine by reading the bill, but rather 
that it would have written these provi- 
sions into law thereby limiting the arbi- 
trary action of the centralized bureauc- 
racy. There is a basic issue here— 
government by law or government by 
bureaucracy. 

This proposed legislation had the en- 
dorsement of the American Farm Bureau 
the largest farm organization in the 
United States, and I ask permission to 
include with my remarks a statement 
concerning the legislation carried in the 
Montana Farm Bureau News of Montana. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include the following news re- 
port from the June issue of the Montana 
State Farm Bureau News with reference 
to the Uniform Federal Grazing Lands 
Act: 

CONGRESS URGED To CLARIFY RIGHTS ON 

PUBLIC LANDS 

WAsHINGTON.—The American Farm Bureau 
Federation last week urged Congress to ap- 
prove legislation to “stabilize and clarify the 
rights of private users of public lands suit- 
able for grazing.” 

Farm Bureau, testifying before the House 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
threw its support behind H. R. 4023—a bill 
designed to promote better devélopment and 
wider use of public grazing land resources 
and provide an incentive for individuals to 
invest money and labor to keep rangelands 
productive, 

The measure has strong support of farmers 
and ranchers in areas most effected by the 
proposed legislation. Basic principles of the 
bill were embodied in a resolution adopted by 
Farm Bureau at its last national convention, 

Farm Bureau pointed out that Forest Serv- 
ice grazing land has been seriously depleted 
over the years because neither the Federal 
Government nor landlords operating under 
grazing permits have taken the steps neces- 
sary to-keep it in shape. And to remedy this 
situation it recommended that “tenants” be 
given an incentive to improve such lands by 
reasonable assurance that his investments in 
this regard will accrue to his own benefit. 

However, AFBF told the committee that 
Farm Bureau does not believe it would be 
wise for Congress to put the Federal Govern- 
ment into the grazing-land improvement 
business with public funds. 

“We do not anticipate that at any time 
in the near future it will be possible for the 
Congress to provide adequate funds for efi- 
cient development of this resource,” a spokes- 
man said. Nor do we believe that it would 
be the wisest and most effective means of 
accomplishing such development. 

“It therefore follows that if we are to im- 
prove the use of our public grazing-land re- 
sources that a way must be found to pro- 
vide tenants with the incentive.to make the 
necessary investment.” 

Farm Bureau went on to say that there is 
currently “no incentive to private users to 
make such investments. 

“There is no way for the permittee to re- 
ceive any significant benefit from his invest- 
ment. If the investment results in an in- 
crease in the carrying capacity of the range, 


this increased carrying capacity is not neces- 
sarily allocated to the investor. The indi- 
vidual permittee has no assurance that his 
permit will not be reduced at any time, or 
automatically cut in the event of his death 
or the sale of his base property. 

“We believe a clarification of the landlord- 
tenant relationship and more uniformity in 
the administration of grazing on federally 
owned lands, as provided in the bill, will 
benefit not only the permittees and the com- 
munities in grazing areas, but that improve- 
ment in the use of our grazing resources will 
result from an application of its principles.” 


Los Angeles Housing Controversy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1953 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 


` pendix of the Record a concise state- 


ment regarding the Los Angeles housing 
controversy. It is the statement by the 
Los Angeles city councilman of the sev- 
enth district, Mr. Don A. Allen. 

Mr. Allen who has often stated his op- 
position to public housing has neverthe- 
less recognized the sanctity of contract 
and has taken a position which required 
political courage—a position subse- 
quently upheld by the Supreme Court 
of California. 13 

The statement follows: 1 


In view of the recent Hoffman committee’s 
visit to our city and the limitations upon 
which they could base their findings or take 
testimony, I was precluded from being able 
to establish a clear policy before that com- 
mittee. Therefore I desire to inform my 
constituents upon my stand on public hous- 
ing now and in the past. 

As to their desires for a councilman, the 
people of the Seventh District have spoken. 
On April 7 they elected me overwhelmingly 
by a 2-to-1 vote over my opponents for a 4- 
year term. So this cannot be construed as 
either the weazeling of a candidate on the 
eve of election, or the belaboring of a polit- 
ical issue. It is simply the desire of your 
duly elected representative to fulfill his ob- 
ligation of keeping his constituents informed 
and to once and for all clarify the public 
housing controversy by factual information. 

Let me state at the outset, in principle 
I am opposed to a system where public hous- 
ing is an escape route, as I am opposed to 
other forms of bureaucracy. However, as 
each item on the councilmanic agenda is 
presented to me daily, I approach it not in 
the spirit of being of biased mind, but of be- 
ing receptive to the merits of the proposal. 
I endeavor never to presuppose on any issue 
but to get the testimony and the facts and 
then cast my vote as my conscience dictates. 

On August 8, 1949, the city of Los Angeles 
applied for the 10,000 low-rent, slum-clear- 
ance housing units by unanimous action of 
those 13 members then present in the city 
council. I might say that I was not present 
at that meeting and did not vote as I was 
called away from the city on official busi- 
ness. On that day the emergency ordinance 
approving the firm contract between the 
Federal Government and the Housing Au- 
thority of the city of Los Angeles was sent 
to the mayor for his signature. 
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The use of such an emergency order was 
to make this ordinance become effective 
immediately upon signature of the mayor 
and thus precluded any citizen or group of 
citizens, to use the usual terms of veto, such 
as a referendum, which in itself (in my 
opinion) could be construed as a minor gon- 
spiracy to defeat the will of the electorate. 

The State laws specifically provide that 
the public housing nratter is the sole pre- 
regative of the members of the city council, 
despite ridiculous disclaimera that they 
did not know what they were doing, or as 
the popular song went, “I didn’t know the 
gun was loaded.” 

Members of the city council previous to 
1945 adopted the resolution creating the 
housing authority and had adopted resolu- 
tions for other housing projects. Since that 
time other actions have been taken. 

June 18, 1945, the housing authority was 
directed by the city council to make a sur- 
vey and planning for postwar permanent 
low-rent housing program. 

December 18, resolution unanimously 
adopted by the city council requesting Con- 
gress to pass the Taft-Wagner-Ellender bill, 
later known as the Federal Housing Act of 
1949. 

April 21, 1949, Housing Act of 1949 pgssed 
by Senate. 

June 29, 1949, Housing Act of 1949 passed 
by the House of Representatives July 15, 
Housing Act of 1949 signed by the President. 

August 4, 1949, provisions of the Housing 
Act of 1949 explained and provisions of the 
proposed Cooperation Agreement discussed 
at a conference of members of the city coun- 
cil, member of the housing authority and its 
staff, and the assistant city attorney. 

August 8, 1949, ordinance unanimously 
adopted (as previously mentioned) by city 
council (13 to 0) approving housing pro- 
gram, authorizing the application for 10,000 
new units and providing for execution of co- 
operation agreement between the city of Los* 
Angeles and the housing authority. 

August 9, 1949, the cooperation agreement 
was signed. 

Previous to this time everyone will agree 
that there was a definite housing shortage in 
the city of Los Angeles and because of pub- 
lic pressure at that particular time, it is 
my considered judgment that public hous- 
ing was adopted as a palliative. It was only 
a straw for which many would grasp des- 
perately to bypass some of the true issues. 

In the past 3% years since the contract 
Was entered into, conditions have changed 
within our city. Hundreds of thousands of 
new homes have been built and the imme- 
diate need for public housing is not the 
same as it was in 1949. With this change 
has come pressure, primarily from the var- 
ious interests, to drop the public housing 
program. This pressure has been strong and 
has been exerted on all members of the city 
council. These interests would seek to do 
away with public housing by fair means or 
foul. But no matter the method, the hue 
and cry was to break the legal contract that 
existed. 

I see no difference between public and 
private contracts insofar as the sanctity of 
a contract is concerned. The principle of 
good faith being as important to me in pub- 
lic office as in private affairs, I advocated that 
the city council obtain relief from the public 
housing contracts by negotiation with the 
Federal Government and by making just and 
due payments for the damages sustained on 
their part. Both the Supreme Court of Cali- 
fornia and the Supreme Court of the United 
States sustained me on this point and have 
declared that that was the only valid and 
fair method of terminating the contract. I 
will not attempt to interpret the reasons 
which motivated the change of heart by cer- 
tain members of the city council. These 
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s0-called antihousing councilmen who orig- 
inally voted for public housing have consist- 
ently opposed any method by which this con- 
tract could be set aside lawfully and have 
attempted to justify this action by com- 
pletely befuddling the issue. They don’t 
even admit any error on their part. 

Let us examine the facts and see what has 
transpired. In 1951 the law was amended 
to provide that no public housing could be 
authorized where the local governing body 
disapproved. Existing projects were specifi- 
cally excluded. Meanwhile, money had been 
borrowed from the Housing Authority on 
short-term loans from local finance houses 
who of course relied on the validity of con- 
tract previously mentioned. This money was 
used for acquiring sites, preparing plans and 
otherwise carrying out the contract in ac- 
cordance with the already stated policy of 
the city council. 

It was in August 1951, 2 years after the 
contract had been signed, that controversy 
began to manifest itself on the public hous- 
ing issue. One month later the city attor- 
ney’s staff advised the council that the 
amended Federal law did not remove the 
city’s obligation to go through with the exist- 
ing contract. Later, however, in a verbal 
statement on the floor of the city council, 
Ray L. Chesebro, city attorney, reversed the 
decisions of his own staff by saying that the 
city council could by its own unilateral ac- 
tion rescind that contract. Former Council- 
man Kenneth Hahn and Councilman George 
Cronk were sent to Washington to investi- 
gate the matter. 

The Federal Government through Com- 
missioner John Taylor Egan served notice on 
this city that the only way to cancel the con- 
tract would be to reimburse the Federal Gov- 
ernment for expenditures made as of that 
date which amounted to approximately $11,- 
000,000. On April 28, 1952, the State Supreme 
Court held that the city could not cancel 
the contract, and on May 19, 1952, denied a 
rehearing. On October 13, 1952, the United 
States Supreme Court upheld the decision 
of our State Supreme Court by refusing to 
take jurisdiction. Once again we were noti- 
fied by Commissioner Egan that only by 
paying the damages to the Federal Govern- 
ment could we hope to get out of our con- 
tract. 

During all of this time the city housing 
authority pursuant to the contract has been 
building the housing units until today ob- 
ligation, if we wish to cancel the contract, 
amounts to approximately $44,000,000. And 
we still are confronted with the problem of 
how can we provide the money. There is 
only one answer. 

The laws of the State of California pro- 
hibit any city from obligating the citizens 
thereof in an amount exceeding the budget 
of the city except by a two-thirds vote of the 
people. It is true that on June 3, 1952, prop- 
osition B— Shall the City Council of the 
City of Los Angeles reinstitute 10,000 more 
public housing units, etc.“? -was defeated 
by a three to two margin. But had the ques- 
tion been presented to the electorate in ac- 
cordance with our State constitution, the 
matter could have been declared legal and 
valid by the Supreme Court; to wit: “The 
people of the City of Los Angeles do hereby 
declare their intent to breach, annul and set 
aside the public housing contract made in 
August, 1949, and the sum of $15,000,000 is 
hereby set aside to defray all legal expenses 
arriving out of said action.” There is no 
doubt that had the people by a two-thirds 
majority given the council the permission 
to engage in such indebtedness, public hous- 
ing would have long since ceased to be an is- 
sue. 

Why then, you ask, was the proposition 
not presented in this way when the people 
were asked to cast their vote on public hous- 


ing June 3, 1952? There are several reasons: 
In the first place, noting how quickly opinion 
had changed on public housing, many of 
those who had been the recipients of huge 
amounts of publicity as champions of pub- 
lic housing when it was popular, and bewed 
and basked in the sunlight of public opin- 
ion at that time, found the most convenient 
way to take a run-out powder without any 
attempt to use common sense. Secondly, 
the acrimony and distortion that took place 
precluded any possibility of arriving at any 
intelligent conclusion whatsoever. Thirdly, 
you may have noticed that certain metropoli- 
tan newspapers have kept the public hous- 
ing issue alive because of constant sensa- 
tional charges made from time to time by 
members of the council. 

It will then be noted in the official records 
that the city having been commanded and 
directed by the Supreme Court to go through 
with this contract, 8 of the projects are 
under way and are about front 50 to 70 per- 
cent completed, thus running the cost from 
approximately five to forty-four million dol- 
lars in the past almost 3 years, 

As I see it, there are only four alternatives 
left to us: 

1. To go through with the contract as ori- 
ginally written and directed and commanded 
by the Supreme Court; or 

2. Again attempt to breach the contract in 
a legal fashion and be prepared to pay off 
the debt; or 

3. To modify the contract and allow the 
8 projects now under construction to 
proceed as now planned without the 13-story 
buildings, which would grant approximately 
4,500 units and to turn the Rose Hills and 
Chavez Ravine and Pacoima sites into com- 
munity redevelopment, whereby the sites 
would be cleared and put up to private enter- 
prise for proper subdivision; or 

4. To ask the Federal Government to for- 
give the $44 million and write it off and liq- 
uidate the property now in the process of 
being built. 

I would prefer alternatives 3 or 4, 

The truth then becomes self evident. 
Both sides agree that to set aside the con- 
tract will cost money. You and I, the 
small property owners throughout the city, 
may well be saddled with a staggering debt 
unless alternatives 3 and 4 are accepted. 

The fight has been long and bitter with 
half-truths, distortions, acrimony flung from 
all sides. My reason for bringing these facts 
to light at this time is simple. My stand on 
public housing will not change. I will not 
jeopardize the honor of this great city nor 
impair its credit for political expediency, It 
is the only stand I can take in good con- 
science with my deep-seated respect for law 
and order. 


Public-Housing Units 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VERA BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1953 


Mrs. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include in the Recorp a resolution 
adopted by the Town Council of the 
Borough of Braddock, Pa., urging sup- 
port of the Senate amendment to the 
first independent offices appropriations 
bill restoring 35,000 public housing units 
and the other Senate amendments, 
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The resolution follows: 


Whereas the citizens of the Borough of 
Braddock, Allegheny County, Pa., are in dire 
need of adequate housing; and 

Whereas the Allegheny County Housing 
Authority has entered into a contract with 
the Borough of Braddock to build public 
housing in the Borough of Braddock, Alle- 
gheny County, Pa.; and 

Whereas under said contract the Allegheny 
County Housing Authority purchased and 
razed two square blocks of private substand- 
ard housing for the purpose of building 
needed public housing; and 

Whereas the Allegheny County Housing 
Authority by reason of the lack of sufficient 
funds has been unable to fulfill its contract 
with the Borough of Braddock: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Town Council of the Bor- 
ough of Braddock: 

1. That Representative Vera BUCHANAN for 
the welfare and benefit of the taxpayers, 
citizens, businessmen, industry, and the en- 
tire community of the Borough of Braddock, 
Allegheny County, Pa., should support the 
Senate amendments to the independent 
offices appropriation bill providing for 35, 
units of public housing in continuance of 
the low-rent public housing program for 
veterans and low-income families in need 
of adequate shelter, and the other amend- 
ments proposed by the Senate. 

Adopted this 2d day of June 1953. 

Henry WEISS, 
President of Council, 


J. J, O'Hara, 
Secretary. 


Attest: 


Theodore Roosevelt Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARRISON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1953 


Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, it takes time to get the meas- 
ure of a great man. Washington was 
in a kind of eclipse for 40 years after 
his death. Lincoin did not come fully 
into his own until the observance of his 
centenary in 1909. Jefferson was not 
given a memorial in Washington until 
he had been dead 120 years. So it has 
been with Theodore Roosevelt. 

We are beginning now to see him in 
perspective. 

William Allen White, the great Kan- 
san, wrote 30 years after Roosevelt's 
death: 

He was the first American statesman of 
major proportions who saw and dramatized 
a new phase of the truth about freedom, 
its economic implications. For a thousand 
years the evolutionary path to freedom had 
led to a democratic ideal, realized in the 
Bill of Rights, in universal suffrage, in the 
secret ballot, in the struggle against political 
corruption. Theodore Roosevelt coined and 
gave worldwide circulation to the phrase 
“social and industrial justice.” Here was 
a new turn in the path to freedom. As 
Jefferson, a century and a quarter before, 
fought for the ideal of political democracy, 
Theodore Roosevelt, in his day, battled for 
economic freedom, stated the new problem, 
stood at the turn of the course, pointed to 
the present battleground. 


I can imagine that a Theodore Roose- 
velt Week in June might go a long way 
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toward helping us recognize the great- 
ness of this man who saw the new turn 
in the path of freedom. 


M. B. Holifield 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 8, 1953 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, the 
University of Kentucky has honored an 
Assistant Attorney General, M. B. Holi- 
field, with the degree of doctorate of 
laws. Some years ago it was my privi- 
lege to work with this grand old man, 
now in his 82d year, in the Kentucky 
attorney general’s office where he was 
a constant source of inspiration to me 
and my colleagues. Six different attor- 
neys general of the State of Kentucky, 
regardless of faction or party affiliation, 
have recognized him as an indispensa- 
ble public servant. It gives me great 
pleasure to see the highest institution 
of learning in the State give similar 
recognition to this man who has devoted 
more than a quarter of a century of the 
best years of his life to public service. 
In his unofficial capacity he is an au- 
thority on the history of the Confeder- 
ate States of America. 

Mr. Speaker, one of our outstanding 
members of this body migrated from 
Kentucky in his youth to the State of 
California. Gen. M. B. Holifield has 
set a high family standard as a public 
servant for his nephew, the Honorable 
CHET HOLIFIELD, of California, to 
maintain. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following article from the 
Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal of 
May 28, 1953: 

LAWYER, BIBLE SCHOLAR, HISTORIAN—STATE 
ATTORNEYS GENERAL PRAY NOTHING HAPPENS 
TO GENERAL HOLIFIELD 

(By Allan M. Trout) 

FRANKFORT, Ky.—Shortly before J. D. Buck- 
man, Jr., Shepherdsville, was sworn in as at- 
torney general of Kentucky, his friend, Tom 
Marshall, Frankfort, asked him what pro- 
gram, if any, he’d mapped for the next 4 
years. 

“I'm going to fall on my knees every night,” 
Buckman replied, “and ask the good Lord 
not to let anything happen to General Holi- 
field.” 

That is perhaps the shortest—and there- 
fore the best—appraisal ever made of M. B. 
Holifield, the grand old man of Kentucky 
jurisprudence whom the University of Ken- 
tucky will honor June 5 with the honorary 
degree of doctor of laws. 

Buckman wasn’t joking either. A. E. Funk, 
Frankfort, the preceding attorney general, 
felt the same way about his No. 1 assistant. 

Eldon S. Dummit, Lexington, the attorney 
general before Funk, likewise revered Holi- 
field. Before Dummit, Attorney General 
Hubert Meredith, Owensboro, felt honored 
with Holifield at his right hand. 

VINCENT’S AIDE, TOO 


Before Meredith, it was Attorney General 
Bev Vincent, Brownsville, who respected the 
legal guidance of Holifield. 


And before Vincent, away back in 1928, it 
was the late James W. Cammack, Owenton, 
who had the fortunate foresight, as attorney 
general, to secure Holifield for the legal serv- 
ice of Kentucky. 

It is not given to many men at age 81 
to enjoy esteem in which Marvin Bertie Holi- 
field, a native of Mayfield, is so widely held. 

No man, so far as is known, ever uttered 
an unkind word about him. 

The bar in Kentucky knows him as one of 
its finest authorities on constitutional law. 

The attorney general and his legal staff 
know him as their lawyers’ lawyer. For 21 
years, they have drawn deeply from the 
fount of his legal wisdom. 

Judges of the court of appeals know him 
as a pleader they seldom, if ever, reverse. 

Justices of the United States Supreme 
Court know him as the barrister who has 
represented Kentucky before them in all 
cases but one since 1928. 


A BIBLE SCHOLAR 


The Baptist Church knows him as an in- 
spired teacher of men’s Bible classes since 
1910, a profound scholar of the Bible, and 
the speaker of lay sermons of unusual depth, 

Devotees of history know him as perhaps 
the leading Kentucky authority now alive on 
the economic and military history of the 
Confederacy. In his personal library are 
some 200 source books on the Confederacy, 
plus a rare and complete file of the Confed- 
erate Veteran, a magazine long out of print. 

Shippers of freight by rail know him as 
the legal pioneer of the 15-year fight to free 
the South from discriminatory rates imposed 
by the North after the Civil War. Holifield 
started the fight in 1928, but most of the 
South had joined it before the end. 

And the rank and file of people, bar and 
public mixed, know him as an unassuming 
man of impeccable character; a modest man 
humbly unaware of his attainments; a gen- 
tle man who, believing a thing to be right, 
will fight like a tiger to uphold it. 


A LAWYER'S MIND 


Legal associates who speak of Holifield 
with so much admiration say two things 
work to his advantage. First, he has the 
kind of a mind a lawyer ought to have. The 
deafness that early unfitted him for rough- 
and-tumble practice in the open courtroom 
is no handicap in the privacy of his big old 
cluttered law office in the attorney general’s 
suite. 

Second, Holifield is just starting good 
when he gets to the point in a case at which 
most other lawyers stop. Law bearing di- 
rectly on his case is not enough. Holifield 
goes after the law bearing indirectly. And 
when he gets it all together in a brief, there 
is small chance that anything has been over- 
looked. 

Holifield was born in Graves County, Feb- 
ruary 7, 1872. His father, Dr. John R. Holi- 
field, was a private in the Confederate Army. 
He could not read or write when discharged, 
but acquired the rudiments of an education 
in 2 years, attended medical lectures at Lou- 
isville, and spent the rest of his life as a 
physician in Graves County. 

Holifield graduated in law in 1896 at Cum- 
berland University, Lebanon, Tenn. He says 
it is true Cumberland once lost a football 
game to Georgia Tech by more than 200 
points. But it is equally true, he adds, that 
Cumberland, man for man, has educated 
more judges for the Federal bench than any 
other law school in the country, 

He started practice as city attorney of 
Mayfield, then was elected county attorney 
of Graves County. He quit private practice 
in 1928, has been in the attorney general’s 
office ever since, with exception of the Laf- 
foon administration, 1931-35. 


HONOR RESTS LIGHTLY 


That the University of Kentucky is to 
honor him with a doctorate of laws rests 
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lightly upon Holifield as he sits behind his 
big desk piled knee deep with trivia that 
best can be described as “et cetera.” 

“It just means,” he says, that I'll have to 
watch things a little closer. I'd hate to dis- 
grace an honor like that.” 

On the wall back of Holifield’s chair hang 
pictures of all the attorneys general he has 
served under, plus the six governors—Re- 
publicans Flem D. Sampson and Simeon 
Willis, and Democrats A. B. Chandler, Keen 
Johnson, Earle C. Clements and Lawrence W. 
Wetherby. 

On the wall in front of him, to his left, 
hangs a big map of his beloved Graves 
County. On the same wall, to his right, 
hangs a magnificent mural of the monument 
at Fairview marking the birthplace of Jeffer- 
son Davis, president of the Confederacy. 

And on his desk is the metal bust of 
Jefferson Davis that once adorned the edito- 
rial office of the Confederate Veteran. Holi- 
field went to Nashville and bought it for 
$25 when the magazine went out of business. 


Americanism Award to Hon. Hamilton 
Fish 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1953 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, it is a pleasure 
for me to insert a copy of the American- 
ism award of the Judson P. Galloway 
Post of the American Legion in New- 
burgh, N. Y., one of the largest posts in 
New York State. The award was given 
to my friend and former colleague, 
Hon. Hamilton Fish, who served for 24 
years with marked distinction and forth- 
right Americanism in the House of Rep- 
resentatives from New York State. From 
1930 to 1931 he was chairman of the first 
House committee to investigate Commu- 
nist activities and propaganda in the 
United States. The Americanism award 
was presented to Hon. Hamilton Fish on 
May 20, 1953, at a dinner attended by 
several hundred people, given in his 
honor by the Judson P. Galloway Post 
of the American Legion at the Palatine 
Hotel in Newburgh, N. Y. I am sure his 
former colleagues on both sides of the 
aisle will read the following American- 
ism award, which was presented to Hon. 
Hamilton Fish and which was beauti- 
fully inscribed, with interest and ap- 
proval: > 


HAMILTON FISH 


Forthright and courageous defender of 
American ideals, longtime Member of Con- 
gress, warrior, sportsman, and gentleman. 
Scion of an illustrious family, whose roots go 
deep into American soil and whose history 
is intimately associated with the rise to 
greatness of the Republic, whose early fore- 
bears lent their hardihood, honor, integrity, 
and endurance to its founding, whose mem- 
bers lent their talents, time, exertions, and 
wisdom to its progress, whose service has been 
devoted even to the latest generation. 

Hamilton Fish, early in life demonstrated 
those qualities of leadership which are his 
great gift, when he captained his team on 
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Harvard’s football field, when he recruited 
and commanded infantry soldiers in World 
War I, for which valorous service he won 
decorations of not only his own but other 
countries, when he headed the committee 
which drew up the ringing and noble Amer- 
ican sentiments and principles which com- 
prise the Preamble of the Legion Constitu- 
tion. His affection for his fellow men was 
demonstrated by a helpful disposition of 
every problem posed to him in their behalf 
and by his support of the liberal wing of his 
political party. 

His most markworthy service came during 
the years when the Republic was being led 
to its present peril, for he cried out above the 
din of appeasement to the American people 
to be on guard against the menace of totali- 
tarian communism, when lesser men found 
it faskionable and profitable to mislead the 
people and when patriots less wise were made 
it- dupes and its toadies. 

For his pains, he has been defamed and 
ridiculed, but his record, written large in the 
recent history of America, is neither ambigu- 
ous nor obscure. 

It is the record of service, patriotism, cour- 
age; it is the record of one who loves America 
first. 

Presented May 20, 1953. 

AMERICANISM COMMITTEE, GALLOWAY 
Post, No. 152, AMERICAN LEGION, 
NEWBURGH, N. L. 


Taft Speaks for Many 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am including as part of my remarks 
an editorial which appeared in the Inde- 
pendent Editorial Services. This edi- 
torial again clearly shows the thinking 
of a great many Americans on the Taft 
speech made in Cincinnati last week. 

Tarr SPEAKS FoR MANY 


Tarr’s comments upon the United Nations 
were far more popular across the contry than 
in informed sections of the press. Newspa- 
pers such as the New York Times and the 
Washington Post have done a brilliant job 
in recent years in keeping their readers in- 
formed of the news and consequences of our 
foreign decisions. They adhere to the view 
that cooperation is the key to world peace. 
This means foreign economic and military 
aid, and an effort to understand and culti- 
vate the viewpoint of Great Britain and the 
other countries of Western Europe. Perhaps 
they are right. The United Nations itself 
is a body which rests firmly on a foundation 
of honor and cooperation among nations, in 
settling the supreme problem of war. 

Senator Tarr took the view—and there are 
untold millions who agree with him—that 
international cooperation is not the ticket 
to peace, and that the United Nations is a 
failure. The distinguished editorial staff of 
the Washington Post said something in com- 
ment upon the Tarr statement which bears 
reflection. There can be no doubt that the 
United Nations has been oversold as an in- 
surance of world peace,” the editorial reads. 
This is precisely the point upon which Sen- 
ator Tart’s support is founded. His com- 
ment of course was restricted to lone action 
by the United States in Korea. But in 
America, scores count; and the average 


citizen points out that the cooperative view- 
point doesn't augur well for success, and that 
the United Nations can’t stop war. 

It is useless for the informed press to go 
into the fine points of success or failure, and 
the long-range reasoning why a steady co- 
operative course should be maintained. The 
public looks at the box-score, and to hell 
with who won a moral victory. 

Senator Tart, in the opinion of many, did 
the country a favor by dragging the issue into 
the living room. To his credit, it must be 
said that he is the only public figure today 
with the force to do it. If his opponents 
succeed in knocking Tart out of the ring, a 
definite and typical brand of Americanism 
will lose its great champion. In his latest 
broadcast during the Tarr furor, Walter Win- 
chell—a great spokesman for American ideal- 
ism who has been criticized and snubbed for 
his viewpoint—gave a startling and very 
basic analysis of the doctrine of cooperation. 
Swiftly and surely he described the positions 
of the nations whose cooperation we are 
seeking. Britain, Germany, France and the 
rest were accurately delineated as to where 
they stand vis-a-vis our position. It was a 
dismaying portrayal. Mr. Winchell has a 
fabulous circulation, and his words carry 
great weight in the public mind. 

The President, however, had no choice but 
to reassure the international bloc here at 
home, our allies abroad, and the U. N. itself, 
in his repudiation of the Taft statement. We 
believe that the public realizes the validity 
of the divergent views of these two men, 
their honesty, and their worthiness of con- 
sideration. Although Eisenhower has been 
able to persuade the Senate to abandon its 
rider, Congress is still determined to go on 
record as being opposed to such a move by 
the U. N. To withhold funds from the U. N. 
may be unjust to that organization, but it is 
hard to see how. What, in all sincerity, 
should we do? The captive government of 
China entered the Korean war—and we can 
still see photographs of American boys mur- 
dered with their hands tied behind their 
backs. We as a single nation member of the 
U. N. might not be able to prevent the Chi- 
nese from being seated, but we don’t have to 
pay for it, or like it. 

The steady offensive tactics of the Reds 
seem to render a certain brand of states- 
manship helpless. We missed the initiative 
some time ago when Stalin took over the 
satellites. Clearly, we should have demand- 
ed their withdrawal, on the grounds that 
they were no longer independent nations but 
parts of Russia, Tarr's idea—that we are 
more alone than we think and that we had 
better face up to it—is not a bad one. At 
least, if we eventually find ourselves alone, 
it cannot be said that we were not warned. 
Those people who know communism best 
recognize that we can do no less than to 
prepare for any eventuality, and that neither 
the U. N. nor foreign aid can guarantee se- 
curity. 


The Breakthrough of Isolationism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 28, 1953 

Mr, CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following state- 
ment made by me before the Jewish War 
Veterans June 6, 1953: 
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THE BREAKTHROUGH OF ISOLATIONISM 


I appreciate, indeed, your giving me this 
opportunity to discuss the McCarran-Walter 
Immigration and Nationality Act with you. 
I appreciate it all the more because you con- 
stitute a group of potent public opinion, 
You command particular respect by the 
virtue of the nature of your organization. 
The experiences of your membership go be- 
yond geographical boundaries. That is why 
you are in the significant position of being 
able to understand more fully the points I 
shall stress today. 

Let me emphasize, first and foremost, that 
the enactment of the McCarran-Walter Im- 
migration Act was—and is—symptomatic of 
the breakthrough of isolationism. You will 
recall, historically, that when the Immigra- 
tion Act of 1934 was passed, containing pro- 
visions repugnantly distrustful of aliens, the 
United States 6 years after World War I, 
Was pulling its skirts away from any prin- 
ciple of collective security. It had made 
foreign alliances for the purpose of fighting a 
war, but dismissed the need of alliances for 
maintaining the peace. We don’t need 
“those foreigners,” was the cry. We are self 
sufficient, we are self-contained. The League 
of Nations was repudiated. The Palner 
raids and the resultant deportation of 
thousands of aliens became a national dis- 
grace, and internationally scandalous. The 
tariff rates were so increased as to cut us off 
financially from the rest of the world, con- 
tributing to the world’s tragic depression, 
None of us will ever forget that. And the 
final harvest of the retreat from reality was 
World War II. An expression of that isola- 
tionism, I repeat, was the Johnson Immigra- 
tion Act of 1924. 

Let’s turn to today. Six years (curiously, 
the same number) after the end of World 
War II, the McCarran-Walter Immigration 
Act was prepared for enactment. It drew 
from the 1924 act all the distrust of aliens, 
all the spurious conclusions that aliens, par- 
ticularly from southeastern Europe were a 
menace to our country, that naturalized citi- 
zens were second-class citizens and that, 
actually, the only aliens assimilable into our 
culture, were those from Great Britain, Ger- 
many, and Ireland, or, shall we say, only 
the pure-blooded Anglo-Saxons. The Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act included a few more re- 
strictive provisions, just for good measure, 
Hence, we have an act, not of immigration, 
but of exclusion. 

Now, let’s look at some of the other paral- 
lels for a moment. An atmosphere of fear 
and repression had then clouded the coun- 
try. Today, we have the same sort of climate, 
only intensified, intensified to so tragic a 
degree that a paralysis of government is tak- 
ing place, a paralysis that extends to foreign 
as well as domestic affairs. Distrust and 
suspicion based on fear, feeds on itself, and 
the more it feeds the hungrier it gets. Dis- 
trust of the alien is among the first signs 
of isolationism. Then the distrust spreads to 
others who, as individuals, refuse to think, 
act, dress, speak like so many peas in a pod. 
Always, there is the search for someone or 
something to blame because life is not 
smooth or easy. The accusations spread 
from individuals to a class of individuals, 
then to the free press, then to foreign gov- 
ernments. Even the church is not to be 
exempt. Upon all this emotional manifesta- 
tion of fear and isolationism, politically am- 
bitious figures seize. What happens to the 
psychopathically fearful? They hide. They 
will not make friends. They distrust every- 
body. Some shut themselves in a room and 
do not emerge for years. And people pan- 
icked turn to those who feed those fears, 
tell them they are right, giving them excuses 
for having those fears, giving them reasons 
for hiding, which in their irrational state, 
they seize upon. Hence, the appeal of Sen- 
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ator McCartuHy. McCarthyism is like the 
Walter-McCarran Act, another symptom of 
isolation. Joseph Alsop writing in the Her- 
ald Tribune and the Washington Post papers 
that can hardly be deemed radical by ra- 
tional people tells of a conversation he had 
van an antitotalitarian German who told 

im: 

“But now,” he accusingly asked, “what has 
been happening in Bonn? In the American 
community there, the inquisitor—state is 
hard at work. The secret police, whose evils 
were once the highest theme of the de- 
Nazifiers, now haunt the American Govern- 
ment's official representatives. Agents of the 
American Government ask the German 
servants of American officials to spy upon 
their masters. Germans as well as Americans 
are called for interrogation—are even bullied 
and threatened—to secure evidence that 
America’s representatives in Germany are 
men unworthy of their trust. 

“What do you suppose we Germans think,” 
he inquired, with quiet irony, “when we see 
and hear these things? How are we to feel 
when the de-Nazifiers Nazify themselves be- 
fore our eyes?” 

Justice William Douglas of the Supreme 
Court in a speech before the American Law 
Institute forcefully stated. 

“We deprive men of jobs and destroy 
their reputations with practices as callous 
as those involved in the trial of Sir Walter 
Raleigh; and we traffic in hysteria almost as 
acute as the atmosphere surrounding the 
wite:. trials.“ And if one doubts what ri- 
diculous results the climate of distrust has 
brought forth, let us review three recent 
cases: 

Mildred McAfee Horton, among other posts 
she has held, was president of Wellesley Col- 
lege. During World War II she was com- 
mander of the Waves. She is a director of 
the New York Life Insurance Co. and the 
National Broadcasting Co. She is a member 
of the board of the National Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, She was 
among the first to support Eisenhower for 
President. Mrs. Horton was invited by the 
present State Department to serve as United 
States delegate to the U. N.’s Economic and 
Social Affairs Commission. But her name 
was never sent by the White House to the 
Senate for confirmation. Why? The State 
Department's Security Officer, Scott McLeod, 
has found she had joined too many organi- 
gations. Secretary Dulles said he had no 
doubt about her loyalty, but, nonetheless, 
capitulating again before a possible Me- 
Carthy outburst (remember Bohlen) did not 
protect his choice. Now, let’s take the case 
of L. Corrin Strong. He is a millionaire who 
had worked assiduously for the Eisenhower 
nomination and election. He was to have 
been named Ambassador to Norway. He 
never was because he had once known the 
Hisses. Well, so had John Foster Dulles, who 
had chosen Hiss to head the Carnegie Trust. 
Does that bring to question Dulles’ loyalty? 
Nonsense. 

Now, let us look at the case of David Lee 
Shillinghaw, a Chicago investment broker, 
who has had a long career in local Repub- 
lican politics and who had at one time been 
American Legion commander of Illinois. He 
had been invited to be a delegate to the 
Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations. He had been sponsored by Senator 
DERKSEN, of Illinois. But he never got the 
post because of his activities in the Institute 
of Pacific Relations, an organization attacked 
by McCarrHy and McCarran. How far can 
this kind of circle go? Who checks up on 
the checker-up while checker’s busy check- 
ing? It becomes farcical like an old radio 
detective story, Where were you, Mr. Charles 
Wilson, the night of November 25, 1902, and 
why?” In other words, be careful, be so 
careful that you take no step, no step what- 
soever toward trusting anybody, anybody at 


all, don't have a particle of faith in anybody. 
Go back, back to your own door, shut it 
tight because, as used to be said to children, 
e bogeyman will get you if you don't watch 
out. 

So step by step we retreat from the world. 
We permit two striplings, Messrs. Roy Cohn 
and David Shine, sent by MCCARTHY, to race 
through Europe, making us a laughing stock 
and destroying confidence in our maturity 
and sense of responsibility so necessary to 
leadership in world affairs. The State De- 
partment permits McCartuy to invade its 
province without protest, vitiating its own 
authority in the conduct of foreign affairs. 
At McCartHy’s behest, the United States 
Information Service has withdrawn from cir- 
culation hundreds upon hundreds of books 
from overseas libraries, books which gave 
evidence of the vigor, the life, the freedom 
of American thought. We have begun to be 
indifferent or reckless about the opinions 
foreign nations hold about us. Another step 
in isolation. 

President Eisenhower has asked for 1 year’s 
extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act. Instead, the House is holding 
hearings on the Simpson bill which would 
turn the over 20 years bipartisan Tariff Com- 
mission into a partisan one with a Repub- 
lican majority. It is doubtful at this point 
whether there will be any extension of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. To the 
trade aspects there are two factors, remem- 
ber. Exports and imports. If we wish to 
sell we must buy. If we sincerely wish to 
make Europe a self-supporting community of 
nations, we must buy from them so that it 
can have the dollars with which to buy from 
us. But no, along with the Walter-McCarran 
Act, McCarthyism, the struggle to return to 
the Republican days of the high tariff be- 
comes symptomatic with isolationism. So 
contradictory has the whole position become 
that President Eisenhower while asserting his 
belief in “trade not aid” has appointed 
Joseph Talbot, prominent for his high pro- 
tective tariff philosophy to the Tariff Com- 
mission and has permitted the Department 
of Defense to turn down a bid from a British 
company for generators for the Joseph Dam 
despite the low bid. It cannot be said that 
Westinghouse which had the next low bid 
needs protection as a growing industry. 
United States authorities refuse to give air 
worthiness certificates to British Comet Jet 
Lines though they are flying safely all over 
the world. 

So the steps grow more numerous leading 
backward until we come face to face with the 
outspoken words of Senators TAFT and KNOW- 
LAND that we go it alone in Korea, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has wisely said that “if we 
go it alone in one place, we must go it alone 
every place.” But does he see, do many of us 
see, that it is all of a piece, threads in a 
pattern of isolationism. 

It is proposed that defense spending be 
cut $5 billion at the expense of the Air Force. 
It is proposed to sacrifice our national de- 
tense and security on the alter of a vain cam- 
paign promise to balance the budget. We 
are not thinking globally, We are thinking 
of one country, isolated from the happenings 
all over the world. Do we purposefully for- 
get that the Soviet Union is building air- 
craft toward a future day, that the strength 
of our Air Force must not be contemplated 
as an isolated fact. Money for defense ex- 
perimentation has been cut. Let's worry 
about that tomorrow. 

I determined to touch upon all these mat- 
ters when I received your welcome invitation 
to address your group. I know, and you must 
know, that there will be no remedying of the 
basic distrust in the McCarran-Walter Act 
unless we recognize it for what it is, a symp- 
tom of isolationism. Our basic immigration 
law will not be rewritten unless we attack 
not only the McCarran-Walter Immigration 
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Act, but the other developments in isolation- 
ism. Let us see the problem for what it 
really is, and see it whole. 4 

To dispel the distrust and disunity cre- 
ated by the conduct of some of the com- 
mittees investigating subversive activities, I 
have introduced House Joint Resolution 259, 
to establish a Joint Committee on Subversive 
Activities. Briefly, the major provisions are 
these: 

1. The joint committee shall be composed 
of 14 members as follows: 7 members who are 
members of the Committee on the Judiciary 
of the Senate, 4 from the majority and 3 
from the principle minority party, to be ap- 
pointed by the President of the Senate; and 
7 members who are members of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 4 from the majority and 3 from 
the principle minority party to be appointed 
Dy the Speaker of the House of Representa- 

ves. 

2. The joint committee shall haye exclu- 
sive jurisdiction (insofar as the Congress is 
concerned) to make investigations of all sub- 
versive and un-American activities in the 
United States and of all other matters in re- 
lation thereto which would be of assistance 
to the Congress in the enactment of neces- 
sary remedial legislation. 

I make this plea for the sober, the judi- 
cious, and the concentrated approach. That 
Congress has not only the right but the duty 
to investigate subversive activities which 
threaten the public interest is undeniable. 
That the need exists is likewise undeniable. 
But because the very nature of the subject 
matter deals with the sensational, there is all 
the more need for the most careful kind of 
investigations, for the scrupulous procedure 
lest in calling “wolf” too loudly and too 
often, we fail to recognize the real wolf 
when he appears. The investigation of sub- 
versive activities demands patience, not pas- 
sion; sanity, not sensation; fairness, not 
frenzy. We want to follow the truth about 
communism in the United States, no matter 
where it leads, without political favor and 
without personal ambition. 

To me, the adoption of this resolution will 
destroy one of the props of isolationism. 
Support of the extension of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act will destroy another; 
revision of the McCarran Act will destroy 
still another. We need vigilance on all sides 
and I know no group better equipped for 
such work than the Jewish War Veterans. 


Commencement Day Address of Hon. 
Samuel Wilder King 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1953 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following com- 
mencement address at Kamehameha 
schools, May 31, 1953, by Samuel Wilder 
King: 

I appreciate being asked to speak to you 
today. In a commencement-day talk my re- 
marks will be more particularly addressed 
to the graduating class, 

Although not an alumnus of Kamehameha, 
I have many friends who are; and, in com- 
mon with nearly all of this community, es- 
pecially those of Hawaiian blood, I have 
taken great interest in the steady progress 
of the Kamehameha Schools as one of our 
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outstanding institutions for the training 
and education of our youth. 

Your exploits on the athletic field, your 
splendid ROTC unit, and your fine academic 
standing are a source of pride to all of us, 
even to many who are partisans of other 
schools in athletic contests. 

I wish also to thank the young men who 
helped welcome me home in February and 
furnished such a striking honor guard at my 
inauguration. 

As you complete your studies here, and 
leave Kamehameha for further training in 
other schools, or to seek employment, or 
to join the Armed Forces of our country, 
it may be that a summary of the situation 
that confronts you will help clarify your 
own thinking. 

First of all let me say that despite the 
problems that face you in finding a place 
for yourself, and for the family you will 
want to establish, in the complex modern 
society of today, you will be welcomed into 
the adult world gladly. 

Let no temporary difficulties lessen your 
faith in yourself and in the community of 
which you will become an active part. 

Civil life is not unlike a military organ- 
ization in some respects; there are fewer 
generals than colonels; and more officers of 
junior grade than colonels. But the back- 
bone of the service is the great body of pri- 
vates and noncommissioned officers. 

Whether any one person is a general or 
a private depends on individual character 
and ability, with perhaps a little good luck 
thrown in at the right moment. 

So in civil life the strength of our com- 
munity lies in the great bulk of our citizens 
who carry on its varied activities, and from 
among whom our leaders in business, the 
professions, and Government are selected. 

I suggest, therefore, that as you leave this 
institution, where perhaps you have atained 
some distinction, be content to make a new 
beginning, and from that start earn your 
eventual place in our community, limited 
only by your own ability and perseverance, 

It is upon the youth of our country, you 
here assembled, and the many thousands in 
similar assemblies throughout the land, that 
the future of our democracy depends. 

The older generation, however reluctantly, 
must eventually give way to the next gen- 
eration. Nature takes care of that transition. 

The community needs you, as much as you 
need it, for the full life to which we all 
aspire. 

I have heard it said that we Hawaiians are 
handicapped in seeking employment. That 
is quite untrue. In fact, if anything, we 
enjoy a preference over our fellow citizens of 
other racial ancestry. 

In addition we are the beneficiaries of two 
important special agencies; one private, the 
trust estate that supports this institution; 
and the other public, the Hawaiian Homes 
Commission Act. 

The Bernice Pauahi Bishop Trust Estate 
represents the legacy left to us by the Kame- 
hameha dynasty, which through Princess 
Bernice Pauahi is dedicated to the education 
of the boys and girls of Hawaii. 

Although perhaps not prescribed by law, 
by custom this foundation has been used 
principally for the training of those of Ha- 
waiian ancestry. The integrity of this trust 
estate is an obligation upon all of us, so that 
the Kamehameha schools may continue to 
extend its program for the training of Ha- 
waiian youth to take their places in this 
community. 

The Hawaiian Homes Commission was the 
conception of Prince Jonah Kuhio Kalani- 
anaole, a direct descendant of the last king 
of Kauai, Kaumualii. Born a high chief, he 
was made a prince of the realm in the time 
of Kalakaua. 

After annexation he was persuaded to ac- 
cept the leadership of the Republican Party 
and to take a principal part in the demo- 
cratic processes of government established 


by our organization as a Territory of the 
United States. 

He was elected to Congress for 10 terms, 
dying in his 19th year of service. He won 
great prestige in Congress, where his integ- 
rity as a man and his devotion to his com- 
munity was recognized by all of his col- 
leagues. 

Because of their regard for him, he was 
able to procure the enactment of the Ha- 
waiian Homes Commission law, establishing 
a special form of homesteading to which 
only Hawaiians are eligible. 

Under this program, now in existence over 

30 years, homesteading projects have been 
established on Hawaii, Molokai, and Oahu. 
Additional projects are proposed for Maui 
and Kauai. Today over 1,500 families are 
lessees under the provisions of this law, com- 
prising a total of over 10,000 men, women, 
and children. This means 1 in every 9 of 
our total Hawaiian and part-Hawallan pop- 
ulation are enjoying the benefits of the Ha- 
waiian Homes Act. 

Expansions of existing projects at Nana- 
kuli, Papakolea, and Waimanalo will add 
some 500 to 1,000 more homesites on this 
island to meet a demand of over 2,000 ap- 
plications. 

Further development of the settlements of 
the Molokai areas will add substantial num- 
bers to the Hawaiian populations on that 
island. Both in Waimea, Hawail, and in the 
vicinity of Hilo, at Keaukaha and Panaewa, 
there is the possibility of another thousand 
families being settled on house lots or small 
farms and ranches. 

The program in the next 5 years contem- 
plates doubling the number of Hawaiian 
families occupying Hawaiian Homes’ lands, 
to bring the total up to approximately 3,000 
families, comprising 20,000 men, women, and 
children. 

Despite some opposition, this project has 
had the wholehearted support of the major- 
ity of our fellow citizens. The money need- 
ed to finance it has come from Hawaiian 
sources; in other words, the people of Ha- 
waii as a whole have supplied all of the 
financing to establish and expand this splen- 
did conception of Prince Kuhio and his asso- 
ciates, for the benefit of the Hawaiian people. 

Without the sympathy and support of our 
fellow citizens, the Hawaiian Homes project 
would never have been the success it is. 

As we have intermarried with all of the 
races living in these islands, we are becom- 
ing a part of a new race, which the late 
Dr. Romanzo Adams, of the University of 
Hawaii, prophesied in his studies of the vital 
statistics of our community will become the 
dominant people of these islands, 

The tremendous increase in the total num- 
ber of those of Hawaiian and part-Hawaiian 
blood, from 38,254 in 1900 to over 90,000 
today, almost a threefold increase in 50 years, 
confirms his prophecy. 

We are now the second largest raclal group 
in Hawaii, and it is very probable that within 
a few decades a large majority of the citi- 
zens of this Territory will be at least in some 
degree of Hawaiian descent. 

It has not been true for many years past 
that the Hawaiian race is dying out. In- 
stead we have been intermarrying with our 
neighbors to create a new Hawaiian race, re- 
specting both our Hawaiian heritage and 
that derived from other racial ancestry, but 
devoted to these islands as our common home 
and loyal to our common American citizen- 


p. 

With the better training our youth is ob- 
taining today, we should neither ask nor 
expect any special favors or consideration 
based on racial ancestry, but compete with 
our fellow citizens for the rewards of civil 
life on a basis of individual merit. 

On this basis, we need apprehend no 
handicap other than that caused by our 
individual character. 

On this basis, many of Hawallan blood 
have already excelled in many fields of en- 
deavor. 
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I should like to call your attention to 
two alumni of this school, Albert Kualii 
Brickwood Lyman and his younger brother, 
Charles B. Lyman. Both these young men 
went from Kamehameha to Punahou in the 
days when Kamehameha did not provide 
a complete high school education, and from 
there to West Point. 

Albert Lyman graduated near the top of 
his class, and because of his high standing 
became an officer of the United States Engi- 
neer Corps. After serving in important 
posts throughout the mainland, he was on 
duty here when war broke out in 1941. Be- 
cause of his spendid performance of duty, 
he was nominated to the rank of brigadier 
general and was confirmed by the United 
States Senate on the very day that he died 
in Honolulu, as a result of overwork, 
Charles Lyman was an infantry officer and, 
likewise, became a brigadier general and 
commanded a division of infantry. 

Charles F. Chillingworth, Jr., and Gordon 
Chung-Hoon, appointed to Annapolis from 
this community, have won similar recogni- 
tion in the naval service. 

Charles Chillingworth was just recently 
promoted to the rank of rear admiral, the 
first two-star officer of Hawailan blood. Gor- 
don Chung-Hoon has been selected, and will 
soon be confirmed, as a captain in the regu- 
lar Navy. 

I attended the 50th anniversary of the 
first class that graduated from Kamehameha 
School, some few years ago, and remember 
that Mr. James Abbey was one of those pres- 
ent, He was here in charge of the construc- 
tion of the American can factory at Iwilei. 
In his capacity as supervising architect for 
that great corporation, he was engaged in 
building factories all over the United States. 

All of these men were of Part-Hawaiian 
ancestry, but they won their positions in the 
military world and the business world on 
the basis of their individual character and 
ability. 

Others can be named as Victor S. K. 
Houston, captain, United States Navy, re- 
tired, and former Delegate to Congress; Mr. 
Pitman, a former head of a great financial 
institution in Boston; Charles E. King, a 
Kamehameha alumnus, whose contributions 
to Hawaiian music will long be remembered; 
Duke P. Kahanamoku, of international fame; 
and many more whose success in life has 
been outstanding. 

So I suggest that as you take your place 
in the adult world, neither ask nor expect 
any favors because you are Hawaiian, but 
win your place in the world through your 
own efforts. 

I am confident that you will succeed in 
holding your own, and that among you here 
are the future governors, United States Sena- 


tors, or other political leaders; military 
commanders; teachers and professional 
men; businessmen and farmers; and, last 


but not least, respectable and self-respecting 
workers in all the vocations of civil life. 
My very best wishes to you all at this mile- 
post in your lives. 
Aloha a nui loa ia oukou apau, 


Address of Hon. Fred Schwengel Before 
the House of Representatives of the 
55th General Assembly of Iowa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 8, 1953 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks, 
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I include the following very interesting 
address delivered before the Iowa State 
Legislature by the Honorable Fred 
Schwengel, representative in the Iowa 
Legislature from Scott County, Iowa: 


Mr. Speaker, I rise to a point of personal 
privilege this morning with fear and trepi- 
dation and, yet, with a sense of duty to re- 
spond and answer a series of articles that 
have been appearing in one of the great 
nationally known magazines of this coun- 
try—a publication whose circulation enjoys 
the confidence of millions of readers within 
and without the borders of our beloved 
Nation. It has been my privilege to have 
read some or all of almost every issue since 
it began publication and, I should say, have 
read them with pleasure and profit. No one 
who reads believes, without at least some 
reservation, everything he peruses within the 
pages of books and magazines. This is espe- 
cially true when your reading deals with a 
philosophy or reporting on evaluations of 
systems of government or its functions. 
This has been my experience in the reading 
of this fine publication, but it has challenged 
my thinking. It has, in many areas, helped 
me to clearer reasoning and, therefore, it has 
been educational. Not until now have I felt 
impelled to challenge any article or series 
of articles in this or any other magazine. 

In my humble opinion, many news com- 
mentators on the radio and writers of syn- 
dicated columns on many of the fine news- 
papers are deliberately, or without knowing, 
tearing at the very foundation of our way of 
life and system of government. They are, 
by peculiar innuendoes, causing a great sec- 
tor of our people to lose faith and confi- 
dence in the greatest form of self-rule ever 
ceevised by man. They may be setting the 
stage unintentionally that will give us the 
very system that we are spending billions to 
hold in bounds, at this, a tremendously im- 
portant era of mankind. 

The publication of which I speak is the 
Reader's Digest, and the articles referred to 
are a series devoted to the evils of State leg- 
islatures in these United States. 

They bear catchy headlines such as: 

“The Great Unwatched.” 

“Do You Know Your State’s Secret Boss?” 

“Do Mobs Dictate Your Crime Laws?” 

“Shakedown in the Statehouse.” 

“Too Many Lawmakers Spoil Your State.” 

These titles are suggestive that all legisla- 
tures are inherently bad. 

They are written under the name of Lester 
Velie; who I presume, is the same one 
listed in Who’s Who in America, 1948-49 
and 1950-51. 

He was born in Russia in 1907, came to the 
United States at the age of 5 and was nat- 
uralized in 1922. He received his bachelor 
of arts from the University of Wisconsin in 
1929 and became a reporter for the Knicker- 
bocker Press in Albany in 1930 and stayed 
through 1931. He, then, moved to the As- 
sociated Press in the latter part of 1931 and 
worked there through 1932. Late in 1932 he 
was advanced to suburban editor of the 
Brooklyn Eagle and was employed there until 
1935. In 1937 Velie became the business 
and financial editor of the Literary Digest. 
During the war years, 1941 to 1945, he was 
a lecturer and radio analyst on the program, 
Ahead of Time, and an economic analyst for 
the British Broadcasting Co. In 1948 he be- 
came the associate editor for Collier's and, 
as far as I know, he is still holding that 
position. He did receive one honor, that 
of the distinguished service award given by 
Sigma Chi in 1949, 

It is not for me to have any part in deny- 
ing this distinguished writer his right to 
talk and write as he pleases, but rather to 
defend his right to do it. However, know- 
ing and feeling most sincerely that this gen- 
tleman is making accusations that are not 


completely true and that his inferences are 
grossly in error, I have a right, yes, an obli- 
gation, as does every other American, to say 
so to the best of my ability and in a place 
where as many people as possible will hear it. 

There are probably thousands of people 
in this country who have more ability and 
who can do this better than I, but with 5 
regular sessions and 1 special session as 
experience in the Iowa Legislature, and dur- 
ing that time, having been a member of the 
Iowa delegation to the Council of State Gov- 
ernments, I am in a position to know some- 
thing about the operation and function of 
State legislatures in Iowa, as well as some of 
the other States. 

After reading these articles, I am honest 
to admit that there is a measure of truth 
in some of his revelations. I know from 
experience that we need to make more 
progress in attaining greater efficiency in 
State governments; we need to give atten- 
tion to the question of fair and equitable 
representation, wherein lie many of the 
evils of our failure to have truly representa- 
tive legislatures, and we need to move in 
the direction of giving legislators better 
pay and more time to accomplish the tre- 
mendous job that they have before them, 
But, for Velie to boldly state that legisla- 
tures carry on with their activities without 
people knowing they are in session is grossly 
in error and is to say that our great report- 
ing and news services are totally broken 
down or completely under the control of 
some great unseen octopus over which the 
people have no control. 

Now let me point out a few of the weak- 
nesses in the articles published to date: 

In the January issue, the title of the 
article was “The Great Unwatched.” Velie 
points to the State of Louisiana and states 
that they, in the closing days of the session, 
passed bills at the rate of 1 every 90 sec- 
onds and that 1 senator admitted that he 
hadn't even read them. On the face of this 
it sounds bad, but let’s analyze it a bit. 
First, what kind of bills were they? Many 
times in the Iowa Assembly, we have a series 
of legalizing acts, most of which concern 
only 1 county, 1 city, or even 1 township. 
They are acts to approve the action of 
some local community who either made 
some small mistake in a bonding issue for 
improvement locally, or, who want some 
local improvement. Or, these bills may be 
a series of code corrections and, therefore, 
do not demand a lot of study. In spite of 
this, I know, at least in Iowa, these bills 
do not go unnoticed; most of the legislators 
watch the calendar of bills very closely, and 
they know, pretty well, what is in each of 
them. One further criticism in this regard, 
the senator which Mr. Velie mentions should 
be named so the people in the great State 
of Louisiana will know who heis, and my 
guess is that, if the people of his district 
know he does not keep informed, they will 
elect a new man to represent them, 

The question of legislative pay is a prob- 
lem in most States, as it is a problem in 
many other areas of State government. 

On the question of bribery, there is no 
doubt that some of this occurs, but, in my 
opinion, not on the scale inferred by this 
article; and, when it is found, should be 
prosecuted to the fullest extent. 

There are 108 House members and 50 
senators in the Iowa Assembly, and as I 
have said before about this legislature, I 
don't Know of another way that you could 
select that many people and have a 
higher percent of fundamentally and per- 
sonally honest, devoted, and sincere men 
and women than the system that is used 
to elect the members of the Iowa General 
Assembly. It is an accepted fact that those 
who have been here the longest period seem 
to be recognized and respected as among 
the most sincere and honest and are here in 
the public interest and welfare; therefore, 
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I am sure that such bribery does not exist 
in the State of Iowa. 

On the question of the predominance of 
the lawyers in the assemblies, someone has 
said that a politician is a man who has a 
little more than average interest in politics; 
and it is my candid opinion that the lawyer, 
because of the nature of his profession, be- 
comes aware of the importance of law, and 
develops a little more than average interest 
in politics. There may be some who do get 
fees for services, but as a general rule, my 
feeling is that the percentage of honesty 
within this profession is as good as any 
other, 

On Velie’s general implication of the title 
of this article, namely, “The Great Un- 
watched! that certainly is not true in Iowa. 
We, as must be the case in every legislature, 
have a fine corps of reporters representing all 
of the news services and special reporters for 
many of the fine daily papers and radio sta- 
tions in the State who catch every detail 
of the effect of even the minutest mistake. 
They report, frankly, completely, and hon- 
estly. Many times they have great influ- 
ence on the outcome of even minor legis- 
lation. Many legislators have often said, 
“You better not pull any boners around here 
where George or any of the other boys can 
find out about it.” The conclusion I wish 
to impress on you is that we are not the 
great unwatched. Here, we feel as if we 
live in a glass house. 

In the February issue, the title of the 
article Do You Know Your State’s Secret 
Boss? deals with the question of lobbyists 
and their influence. Anyone connected with 
any legislative body certainly must appre- 
ciate that there is lobbying influence and any 
student of government knows that we have 
had that ever since the inception of our 
government in Washington, D. C. Lobbying 
influence certainly isn't always good, in fact, 
many times it is bad; but, in the instances 
of the articles cited, where it points to one 
man being in control of State politics, if 
true, is most unfortunate. However, a stu- 
dent of government would have to admit that 
lobbyists may be good or bad and I suppose 
their judgment of what is a good or a bad 
lobby depends upon whether the lobby is 
representing those things that agree with 
their interest or do not agree. 

It has been my experience to observe that 
a great deal of progress has been made in 
Iowa in the area of public-school legislation 
with the help of the school lobbyists. The 
farm lobby in Iowa has been generally ac- 
cepted by some as very good and, by others, 
they are accused of being selfish; but, gener- 


ally it is agreed, by and large, they have been 


valuable in furnishing information to legis- 
lators that is helpful in determining certain 
issues, and I am sure that one can find many 
examples of good lobbies in Iowa. 

The registration of lobbyists and publica- 
tion of certain information on expenditures 
is a step in the right direction in seeking to 
keep their power under control. 

In summary, I must admit that there are 
good and bad lobbyists, and a good legisla- 
tor will find them very early and, generally 
speaking, the good lobbyists will get much 
more attention than the bad. The best and 
most predominate secret boss in Iowa is 
named conscience, 

In the March issue, the title of the article 
is, Do Mobs Dictate Your Crime Laws? In 
small print at the top of the title, the quota- 
tion “Gangster infiltration of State legisla- 
tures is making a mockery of democratic 
government” appears. My reaction to this 
is that there may be instances where this is 
true, but generally, it is not true and the 
tendency for the influence of this type of 
people has been lessened materially, especial- 
ly since the Kefauver hearings and the var- 
ious little Kefauver committees that the 
States have had, who with the cooperation of 
the great press and radio have exposed their 
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activities, and, because 3 have ree 25 
posed. great progress has n made ring- 
ing oem Aas control and eliminating 
many of the abuses they have been guilty of 
and the advantages they have in many areas 
of local and State government. 

In the April issue, the title of the article 
is “Shakedown in the State House.” In this 
article reference is made to advantages that 
certain legislators take. No doubt, there is 
a measure of truth in what is said, but the 
unfortunate thing about this article is that 
a lot of accusations are made thereby con- 
demning all the members of all the assem- 
blies because, here again, as in the previous 
article, names of the people who are guilty 
of this type of thing are omitted. If it is 
true, and I think it is in many instances, 
before statements like this are made, all the 
facts should be given so that the people who 
are being represented by these guilty cul- 
prits will know about it so that in the next 
election they can exercise their prerogative 
at the ballot box and send someone else to 
their legislature. 

In the most recent issue, the title of the 
article is “Too Many Lawmakers Spoil the 
State.” In this article, Velie decries the cor- 
ruption that exists in the State government 
and seems to blame it on the fact that we 
have 2 houses in all the legislatures except 
1 and they have a unicameral legislature. 
It states that some extreme and unfortu- 
nate things have happened in certain States 
in committee structure and he refers espe- 
cially to the State of New York. Based upon 
these few gross errors of judgment in these 
legislatures, Velie seems to think that the 
answer to the evils is a unicameral legisla- 
ture, and implies that the cost of the legisla- 
ture could be reduced as in the great State 
of Nebraska. 

In the treating of this subject, he fails to 
recognize why our forefathers envisioned the 
virtue of two-house assemblies, and space 
and time does not permit a complete discus- 
sion of this subject; but it is fair to say that 
there is virtue in having one house check on 
the other and to have it set up where one 
house is, in a sense at least, a continuing 
body, and which in most instances is the 
senate, usually considered the upper house. 
Here, too, the author fails to mention the 
many fine things that have been brought 
about in bicameral legislatures. 

It is impossible to do a thorough job of 
completely analyzing these articles written 
in the Reader's Digest and to gather the true 
and complete facts on all the accusations 
listed and charged therein; but it is my 
humble opinion that the whole basis of these 
articles is the result of only preliminary 
studies, and by a man who doesn’t com- 
pletely understand the legislative process in 
all its details, Therefore, it is impossible for 
him to tell the complete story that should 
be told when this subject is treated. So I 
suggest to the Reader’s Digest people that 
before they consent to publishing articles 
of this type, they insist there be a complete 
and through study, especially when the arti- 
cles have a tendency toward impugning a 
great system of government and self-rule. 

This is not to say that we should ignore 
evils in government wherever they are. They 
should have the attention of every well mean- 
ing and sincere citizen in the hope that we 
can get better officials dedicated to the pub- 
lic interest. They should have the consid- 
eration of every public official; evils of bad 
government and reasons therefor should be a 
subject treated in public schools. I sin- 
cerely believe that in public schools there 
has not been done all that should be done 
to design their curriculum to give sufficient 
knowledge to the boys and girls who attend 
and graduate from our schools to make them 
the citizens-they should be; and, therefore, 
educators should give attention to the im- 
portance of doing a better job in the area 
of graduating citizens. 


I have been a member of the Council of 
State Governments since having been in the 
legislature, and, I want to testify that in this 
organization we may find the solution to 
many of the evils that are mentioned and re- 
ferred to in these articles. In fact, much 
progress has already been made in the area 
of uniform laws and model legislation to 
deal with almost 100 phases of State gov- 
ernment; and so, those who are interested 
and want to make contributions could very 
easily find out about the program of the 
Council of State Governments and give aid 
and assistance at that level, and, also aid and 
assistance to a very fine organization that 
is striving to be of great service to all legis- 


_latures in all States. 


Also, I should like to point out something 
that these articles have not yet mentioned 
or even referred to and that is the history 
of the progress that has been made for im- 
provements of legislatures since the inception 
of the State governments. For instance, 
there are examples in Iowa history when the 
lobbyists were so well organized that they 
elected their own governor and referred to 
him as the political leader of the State and, 
on occasions, the general assembly abdi- 
eated in favor of the third house and the 
elected Governor of the lobby proceeded to 
address the House and to give his inaugural 
speech or his final speech and advice to the 


legislature; also, there are instances where 


the Iowa House Journal refers to the fact 
that they officially moved in favor of the 
third house beginning Saturday noon of each 
week the legislature was in session and the 
newspaper articles of that day state the fact 
that the House adjourned and the lobbyists 
took over, brought their liquor and beer in 
the back door, and we presume, they cele- 
brated the success of the lobby until late 
in the evening on beer, liquor, and sand- 
wiches in our State house. 

On another occasion, the head of the lobby 
for railroads was accused of having given 
railroad passes to 121 members of the general 
assembly and when accused of the fact, he 
said: It's a damn He, thers are 147 members 
in the legislature and they all got passes.” 
This does not happen in Iowa today and has 
not happened for years. The influence of 
the lobby is not as great as it used to be and 
the lobbies that we do have recognize certain 
moral rules that they do not violate, and if 
they are violated many times, they are dis- 
ciplined by the groups of lobbies themselves 
or by the legislature. 

Many other examples of improvements 
could be pointed out on this subject. What 
I mean to say here is, that certainly it isn’t 
perfect, but it is more perfect, and as we 
look to the future, as we give more sincere 
attention to these things we will continue 
to make more rapid progress as we should. 

In conclusion, let me just say this: I realize 
many shortcomings of the legislative assem- 
blies and even in our own legislative body, 
but I am not one who would want to have a 
complete change and say a different form 
of legislative government might be better: 
rather, I would want to bear true faith and 
allegiance to our forefathers who gave us 
a great system of self-rule and to see Ameri- 
ca become the envy of the world. Even with 
all our shortcomings, we still believe in the 
fundamental philosophy of the dignity of 
man and seek sincerely to protect the inter- 
est of minority groups. We have free speech; 
we have the right to criticize; we have the 
right to promote ideas; we have the right to 
elect our representatives; and within the 
bounds of our Constitution, America can be 
and have almost anything she wants. Under 
this system we can make progress, and I be- 
lieve we will make progress. The important 
thing, however, for the public to remember is 
that each and every individual with the 
ability to think has an obligation to his Gov- 
ernment to participate in it by voting intel- 
ligently. If he does that he will get intelli- 
gent leadership. 
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The changing to a unicameral in the State 
legislatures or to a city manager government 


is not good unless we have good people. 


The same is true of State legislatures as now 
constituted. If the people will see to it that 
they have good people to represent them, 
they will have good government. 

Let us remember this, too, that our system 
of government is not the most efficient, it is 
much more costly in dollars and cents than 
any form of dictatorship, but the price you 
pay for dictatorship is no comparison to the 
small price we pay for representative govern- 
ment; and if every citizen will recognize his 
responsibilities and that great moral law in- 
itiated by one who traversed ths earth sev- 
eral thousand years ago, that of doing unto 
others as you would have them do unto you, 
that law will give us better government, 
strengthen our Government, and with the 
strengthening of it, growth and progress of 
our Government be a unified influence in the 
leadership we need in this world today. 

There could be no finer home or foreign 
policy than to have other people point to this 
great Nation and say: “There is a people who 
know and, in their knowing, understand.” 


The Transition to Free Markets 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 8, 1953 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, on 
the opposite side of the aisle there is 
much evidence of lack of understanding 
as to how money works, and of the place 
which the Federal Reserve System has 
in our monetary scheme of things. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress delivered by William McC, Martin, 
Jr., Chairman of the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Federal Reserve System, at a 
luncheon meeting of the Economic Club 
of Detroit, at Detroit, Mich., on April 
13, 1953. The address is entitled “The 
Transition to Free Markets.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE TRANSITION TO FREE MARKETS 
(Address of William McC. Martin, Jr.) 


On behalf of the Federal Reserve System, 
I wish to express appreciation of the honor 
you do me in inviting me to be your guest 
at this luncheon of the Economic Club of 
Detroit which you are giving in connection 
with the dedication of the new Detroit 
Branch Building. 

It seemed to me that this might be an 
appropriate time and occasion to comment 
on the part that the Federal Reserve System 
was designed to play in the economic life 
of our country. In particular, I would like 
to say something about the progress that 
has been made in the past 2 years in what, 
for want of better words, I have referred to 
as the transition to free markets. 

It is not strictly true, of course, that in 
our complex world we can have absolute 
freedom in human affairs. The goal of the 
greatest good for the greatest number re- 
quires as a minimum a government of laws, 
and, human nature being what it is, that 
means some regulation of our daily lives. 
There is this minimum in monetary manage- 
ment. Nevertheless, the aspiration remains 
to have as much freedom of choice and ac- 
tion as is compatible with the common good. 
This is true in economic as in other affairs. 
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Under the hard choices left us in wartime, 
we had to dictate even some of the smallest 
details of our economic life, but that strait- 
jacketing of the economy is wholly incon- 
sistent with democratic institutions and a 
private enterprise system. It produced the 
paradox that we seemed to be practicing the 
very thing we were fighting against. The 
Federal Reserve System was caught in this 
paradox under the wartime decisions. It 
undertook to stabilize the price of Govern- 
ment securities in relation to a fixed pattern 
of yields, and in so doing found itself feed- 
ing the forces that make for inflation. It 
continued to stabilize these prices, with 
minor modifications, after the war, in fact 
up to March 1951. These are facts. I am 
not passing judgment on what was done. 

Last month marked the second anniver- 
sary of the so-called Treasury-Federal Re- 
serve accord. It may be worth while to re- 
call the wording of the joint statement: 

“The Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
System,” said the announcement, “have 
reached full accord with respect to debt 
management and monetary policies to be 
pursued in furthering their common purpose 
to assure the successful financing of the 
Government's requirements and, at the same 
time, to minimize monetization of the public 
debt.” 

In monetary history the accord was a land- 
mark. In withdrawing from supporting fixed 
prices in the Government bond market, the 
Federal Reserve System regained its influence 
over the volume of money. It ceased to be 
the residual buyer who, by its purchases of 
Government securities, however reluctantly 
made, furnished bank reserves indiscrim- 
inately and thus abetted inflationary over- 
expansion of the money supply. 

During its 40 years of existence, the Fed- 
eral Reserve System has frequently tried to 
formulate or define its purposes in the light 
of the responsibility for monetary manage- 
ment which Congress placed upon it. The 
System is, and always must be, subject to 
the will of the Congress. Through their 
elected representatives it is thus ultimately 
answerable to the American people. 

The Federal Reserve Act contains guidance 
for policy and action rather than directives 
or a mandate. While the Reserve System 
does not have an explicit mandate in the 
law, it is governed in its decisions by a defi- 
nite purpose which can be simply stated. 

Its purpose is to see that, so far as its 
policies are a controlling factor, the supply 
of money is neither so large as to induce de- 
structive inflationary forces nor so small as 
to stifle our great and growing economy. 

It is fair to say, I think, that the system 
has performed that task fairly satisfactorily 
during the past 2 years. During that pe- 
riod the economy has functioned at record 
levels and despite the diversion of economic 
resources to the defense program, it has func- 
tioned without further inflation. However 
precarious the balance, it has been a period 
of steady economic progress. It would be a 
mistake to claim too much for monetary 
policy in this achievement. But it would be 
equally misleading to conclude that this 
steady progress would have been achieved 
without the aid of the monetary policies and 
actions that were initiated 2 years ago. 

What has occurred in the past 2 years in 
the area of money management has been a 
return from wartime necessities to the prin- 
ciples of the free market. The significance 
of this transition is not to be found in inter- 
est rates, but in its far greater implications, 
wholly apart from its economic effects. In 
a free market, rates can go down as well as 
up and thus perform their proper function 
in the price mechanism. Dictated money 
rates breed dictated prices all across the 
board. This is characteristic of dictatorships. 
It is regimentation. It is not compatible 
with our institutions. 


Not only in this country but in the entire 
Western World, we are seeing a return to the 
principles upon which our strength rests, 
Under our governmental institutions and 
our economic system, the maximum benefits 
for all of us flow from utilizing private prop- 
erty, free, competitive enterprise, and the 
profit motive in accordance with the dictates 
of the market place—something that was 
almost forgotten for a period of years. 

The market place—the price mechanism— 
are basic essentials of the American economy 
and of the economy of the Western World, 
We have seen the countries of Europe that 
struggled along with Marshall plan aid re- 
turn to the earning process, one by one. We 
have seen monetary policy put to work in 
Belgium and Italy. We have seen it spread 
from Italy up to the Netherlands, on to Den- 
mark, and on to Britain. For the last year 
Britain has been taking measures running 
somewhat parallel to ours. 

The process of returning to acceptance and 
use of the market place is slow, painful, and 
hard. It is not achieved because people 
necessarily like it; it is achieved because 
alternative ways don't work—and that has 
been found out in most of Western Europe 
since the war. 

When we started this program of freeing 
the market some people were talking as if 
that would lead to panic and disaster. Some 
said that once Government bonds went be- 
low par the credit of the United States would 
be destroyed. Some people saw panic and 
collapse on the horizon merely because there 
had been a movement of a few thirty-seconds 
in the Government securities market. The 
word “stability” had come to mean “stagna- 
tion” and “frozen prices.” 

During the past year, under the authority 
of the Federal Open Market Committee, an 
ad hoc subcommittee has been reviewing our 
operations in the Government securities 
market with a view to determining what 
might be done to develop and improve those 
operations under the changed conditions. 

After 10 years of a pegged market, we 
found that once the market was freed a little 
bit, many of the devices and techniques we 
had been using tended to work in reverse. 
We found that the dealers, the brokers, the 
individuals—that composite that makes up 
the market—instead of making market judg- 
ments for themselves were chiefly interested 
in trying to find out what the Federal Re- 
serve planned to do and how it was going to 
operate. 

Federal Reserve support of the Govern- 
ment securities market over many years, be- 
cause it affected the operation of the entire 
financial market, had developed patterns of 
behavior and thinking that were not easily or 
quickly changed. Only gradually were old 
practices discarded and the characteristics of 
a free market developed. 

That is not to say that the performance of 

the Government securities market after the 
unpegging was not highly gratifying in sey- 
eral important respects. Considering the 
pressure on the economy and on the supply 
of savings, the range of price fluctuation on 
Government issues was moderate, The fa- 
cilities of the market proved to be generally 
good. 
But the market did not have the depth, 
breadth, and resiliency needed for the ex- 
ecution of effective and responsive market 
operations and for flexible debt management 
purposes. This means a securities market in 
which market forces of supply and demand 
and of savings and investment are permitted 
to express themselves in market prices and 
yields. The unsatisfactory aspects of the 
market seemed to be related in large part 
to thé psychology that pervaded the market. 
Professional operators in the market ap- 
peared confused with respect to the elements 
they should consider in evaluating future 
market trends, 
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For one thing, they seemed apprehensive 
as to the Federal Reserve attitude on prices 
in the market. The market appeared con- 
stantly to expect action by the System which, 
by standards of a free market, would be un- 
predictable and might seem capricious. In- 
vestors and dealers seemed to lack adequate 
background for weighing and evaluating 
System actions in forming their individual 
market judgments and investment decisions. 
After the unpegging there quite naturally 
remained much skepticism as to the System’s 
intentions or ability to permit a free private 
market to develop. 

In important respects there was tangible 
justification for these doubts. For one 
thing, the System continued to support the 
market for short-term securities during 
periods of Treasury refunding. For another 
thing, it was also understood that the Sys- 
tem had a policy of maintaining an orderly 
market in all sectors of the Government 
securities market, a phrase that was variously 
interpreted in the market and which the 
market therefore found hard to understand. 

Against that background, it was our pur- 
pose to develop methods of operation which, 
as they became known through practice, 
would give those who participate in the mar- 
ket, and those who have contacts in the mar- 
ket, a familiarity with how the Federal Re- 
serve may intervene, when it may intervene, 
for what purpose it may intervene. 

Since the unpegging, we have endeavored 
to confine open market transactions to the 
effectuation of credit policy, that is, to 
maintain a volume of member bank reserves 
consistent with the needs of a growing and 
stable economy. We have tried to confine 
our operations to short-term securities, in 
practice largely Treasury bills. Prices of 
these issues, which are the closest substi- 
tutes for cash, are least affected by Reserve 
System sales or purchases. Gradually in- 
vestors in Government securities have, I be- 
lieve, come to expect and understand this 
phase of System activity in the market. 

We have had a particularly acute problem 
during periods of Treasury refundings. It 
had become the practice under pegged and 
supported markets for the System to inter- 
vene to support Treasury refundings. This 
séemed a reasonable use of Federal Reserve 
resources, provided it was limited and ex- 
cessive purchases were later disposed of in 
the market. This practice was followed for 
18 months after the accord. 

We found, however, that when the Fed- 
eral Reserve, with its huge portfolio and its 
virtually unlimited resources, intervened in 
the market during Treasury refundings, 
many other investors tended to step to the 
sidelines and to let the market form around 
the System’s bids. This was a natural and 
highly rational investor reaction. But the 
result was that with the System supporting 
a refunding, offerings failed to get fair mar- 
ket valuation until some time after the re- 
funding period. Under the circumstances, 
it was very difficult for the market to make 
a satisfactory judgment of the worth of a 
new offering or of the relationship it should 
bear to other Government obligations al- 
ready outstanding. This was particularly 
true since it was usually obvious to inves- 
tors that the System might act to absorb 
reserves by sales during or after the ref und- 
ing operation in order to offset its support 
purchases. 

During the past 2 transition years, the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve have been 
experimenting with various ways of mini- 
mizing or eliminating this intervention. In 
connection with a small refunding, the Fed- 
eral Reserve decided last December to refrain 
entirely from purchasing maturing securi- 
ties, or “rights” as they are called. Again in 
February, when the Treasury refinanced a 
large maturity with an attractive offer no 
support was given by the System. Both 
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refundings were highly successful and dem- 
onstrated the value of reliance on freely 
functioning markets rather than on official 
intervention, 

The transition has major advantages to the 
System, to the Treasury, and to investors in 
general. The System no longer needs to in- 
ject periodically into credit markets large 
amounts of reserve funds which are difficult 
to withdraw before they have resulted in 
undesirable credit developments. On the 
other hand, private investors, whose funds 
the Government seeks to attract, may now 
fairly appraise a new Government security 
offering through market processes. They 
may invest in the new issue with confidence 
that its market price reflects not just an ar- 
bitrary decision by the Treasury and the 
Federal Open Market Committee but instead 
the composite evaluation of its worth by 
thousands of investors in the light of their 
judgments as to the current and prospective 
demand and supply of credit. 

We also had to deal with the concept of 
“maintaining an orderly market.” I tried 
before committees of the Congress to define 
“orderly market.” I was not very successful, 
but I do think that gradually our emphasis 
has been shifting toward a realization that 
we should not be the judges of what an or- 

- derly market is; that our efforts should be 
directed more toward correcting disorderly 
conditions—you can see the difference in 
emphasis—and that even there, we ought to 
be extremely careful about intervening un- 
duly, 

In a properly functioning market, and par- 
ticularly in a well organized money and 
credit market, fluctuations resulting from 
temporary or technical developments are self- 
correcting without any official intervention. 
Of the movements that are not self-correct- 
ing, most reflect basic changes in the credit 
outlook which should be permitted to occur. 
Only very rarely is there likely to be a dis- 
orderly situation that would require Federal 
Reserve intervention for reasons other than 
credit policy. 

As investors continue to operate in a free 
market for Government securities I am con- 
fident that they will develop a fuller under- 
standing of the minimum role to be played 
by the System in such a market, They will 
then feel freer to express their own judg- 
ments about market values and will thus 
develop a market with greater depth, breadth, 
and resiliency. Certainly much progress has 
already been made. 

With the changes in its own policies and 
practices and with the development over the 
past 2 years of this self-reliant market for 
Government securities, the Federal Reserve 
has been able to bring into full use its in- 
struments for influencing the general credit 
situation in order to promote economic and 
financial stability. Open market operations 
and the discount rate are again being used 
for this purpose as twin reserve banking 
measures, each complementing the other in 
affecting the availability, volume, and cost of 
credit. 

Primary reliance is once more placed upon 
the discount mechanism as a means for sup- 
plying the variable short-term needs of in- 
dividual banks for reserves. Experience has 
demonstrated that when member banks are 
heavily in debt to the Federal Reserve Banks, 
the tone of the money market is tight. Mar- 
ginal loans are more likely to be deferred 
and some credit risks may have to shop 
around for accommodation. Conversely, 
when member bank borrowing is low, the 
tone of the money market tends to be easy 
and credit accommodation is less discrim- 
inating. The Federal Reserve borrowing priv- 
ilege and the discount rate, after years of 
disuse, have come to play once more their 
intended role as flexible, impersonal instru- 
ments of monetary management, 

Open market operations can be employed 
when needed to condition the current tone 
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bility of credit. By these operations the 
Federal Reserve can tighten or ease the 
pressure on member bank reserve positions 
and thus cause banks to borrow or enable 
them to reduce borrowings at the Reserve 
banks, Subsequently, this tightness or ease 
is transmitted and magnified in money and 
credit markets. 

I have sought to outline for you the prog- 
ress that the Federal Reserve System, with- 
in the framework of its purposes and func- 
tions, has made in these past 2 years of 
transition. With credit and monetary 
measures in effective operation, and with a 
Federal fiscal situation that does not de- 
pend excessively on credit to finance ex- 
penditures, reasonable stability in the val- 
ue of the dollar is again a valid assumption 
in making economic decisions. 

This is in sharp contrast to the era of 
pegged markets from which we have 
emerged. There are still some who would 
have us return to a pegged market. If we 
did, we would have no reliable safeguard 
against the erosion of our savings, our pen- 
sions, our life-insurance policies—the capi- 
tal upon which the institutions of private 
enterprise rest. There are no reliable sub- 
stitutes for free markets which have been 
reinstated during the past 2 years. A re- 
dundant money supply can be damned up 
by direct controls for a time, but as we 
saw in the early postwar years, once the 
controls are lifted, as the public insists that 
they be in peacetime, the economy is en- 
gulfed with the flood of money that has 
already been created and only temporarily 
held back. 

If we handle our fiscal, monetary, and 
debt management problems wisely we will 
not have to worry very much about the 
value of the dollar. 


Memorial Day Address of Hon. Samuel 
Wilder King 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1953 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following 
Memorial Day address delivered by Gov. 
Samuel Wilder King at the National 
Memorial Cemetery, Punchbowl, on Me- 
morial Day, May 30, 1953: 

We are gathered here today to pay our 
respects to those who have died in our coun- 
try's defense. 

The mortal remains of more than 14,000 
young Americans, from every State, Ter- 
ritory, and possession of our Nation, lie bur- 
ied here, in this National Memorial Cemetery 
of the Pacific. 

Four hundred of our own youth rest with 
their companions in arms in this Hill of 
Sacrifice, by ancient Hawaiian title. 

Many more thousands lie in other hallowed 
ground, or are resting where they fell, in 
battlefields all over the world. 

To these heroic dead we bow our heads 
in tribute, and pray that we may in our 
lives justify the sacrifice they made. 

To the mothers of these brave men, our 
honored guests at this memorial, we pledge 
our continued devotion to the ideals of lib- 
erty and freedom for which their sons gave 
their lives. 

Hawaii is proud of her sons, whose bravery 
and courage in battle has honored us, their 
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relatives, frends and neighbors, as it brought 
renown to them. 

What we called World War II is still going 
on, against a new enemy. 

The honorable service of our sons in that 
war is fresh in our memory. The outstand- 
ing record of the 100th Infantry Battalion 
and the 442d Regimental Combat Team is a 
glorious page in American history. 

Many others, representing all elements of 
our people, served with honor in all branches 
of the Armed Forces of our country. 

With the power of nazism and fascism de- 
feated, a new threat to our liberties has 
arisen in the form of communism, with the 
same denial of the fundamental rights we 
hold essential to freemen—freedom of reli- 
gion, of free speech and press, and the right 
of self-government. 

That conflict is now being waged in Korea, 
but may at any moment engulf us in a full- 
scale world war III. 

Again Hawaii has responded to the call to 
defend our liberties, against this new enemy, 
or rather this old enemy of totalitarianism 
under its new guise of communism. 

Over 5,000 of our youth are in the Armed 
Forces in the combat theater of this new war. 
Another 5,000 are in defense employment in 
forward areas. 

Every hamlet and village throughout Ha- 
wail, every residential neighborhood of our 
larger towns and cities, has its toll of killed 
and wounded, in the life and death struggle 
in which we are now engaged, for the preser- 
vation of our very existence as a nation. 

In this tragic fighting over war-scarred 
Korea our youth are again serving their 
country with honor and valor. 

Our casualties of nearly 1,400 by the latest 
figures exceed the national average by over 
3 to 1. 

Pfc. Herbert K. Pililaau, of Hawaiian an- 
cestry, son of Mr. and Mrs. William K. Pili- 
laau, of Waianae, was posthumously awarded 
the Congressional Medal of Honor, the high- 
est decoration our country grants to its 
heroes, for valor and heroism beyond the 
call of duty. 

In the little valley over the rim of this 
crater, Pauoa Valley, is the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph Mendonca, of Portuguese an- 
cestry, whose son, Sgt. Leroy A. Mendonca, 
also received this great honor, likewise post- 
humously awarded, for both these boys were 
killed in the actions that earned their 
awards. 

In proportion to population we again 
greatly exceed the national average in the 
awarding of the Congressional Medal of 
Honor. 

But loyalty and patriotism is not measured 
by figures or ratios. 

This community has responded and is 
answering this latest call to arms whole- 
heartedly, unreservedly, in full loyalty and 
willingness to serve our country. 

We but ask that our fellow Americans of 
sovereign States recognize that we accept 
with them, without reservation, the obliga- 
tion of our common citizenship; that no 
question of race, of ancestry, lessens that 
obligation of service; that our young man- 
hood, of all the racial strains of these islands, 
are fighting in defense of our common 
heritage, with devotion and courage; as our 
youth did in World War I and World War II; 
and as we will continue to do as long as our 
country needs us, 

With sorrow we know that future gather- 
ings will meet here to pay tribute to others 
who will find in this hallowed field their 
final resting place. Newly bereaved families 
will come to be consoled as best they can. 

The preservation of the freedoms in which 
we believe calls for a continued willingness 
to fight for these freedoms. 

All the more incumbent it is upon us, the 
living, and more particularly upon those 
of us who are no longer able to take part 
in military service, to make the task of our 
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youth less difficult; to permit no differences 
of race or imagined cleavage in classes to 
divide us; to serve on the home front with 
patriotism and loyalty equal to that of our 
men in the battle front. 

In the words of Lincoln, “It is rather for 
us to be here dedicated to the great task 
remaining before us—that from these hon- 
ored dead we take increased devotion to that 
cause for which they gave the last full meas- 
ure of devotion—that we here highly resolve 
that these dead shall not have died in vain— 
that this Nation, under God, shall have a 
new birth of freedom—and that government 
of the people, by the people, for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth.“ 


Come South, Young Men 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 8, 1953 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
it gives me a great deal of pleasure to 
present to you an address delivered by 
Col, Harry Mell Ayers, LL. D., publisher 
and editor of Anniston (Ala.) Star be- 
fore the graduating class of the Wooster 
Preparatory School, Danbury, Conn., 
June 1, 1953. The title of the speech is 
“Come South, Young Men.” 

Colonel Ayers is recognized as one of 
the outstanding figures in the South 
today. His forceful editorials have done 
much to stimulate progress throughout 
Alabama and the South. His contribu- 
tions to the rapid expansion of industry 
are well known and it is through the 
enlightened leadership of southern lead- 
ers such as Colonel Ayers that the South 
is forging ahead and becoming the fast- 
est growing section of the country. This 
address points out the fact that the pros- 
perity of the South is based upon solid 
foundations and that industry is moving 
South to take advantage of better con- 
ditions. y 

The address is as follows: 

Come SOUTH, Lou MEN 
(An address delivered by Col. Harry Mell 
Ayers, LL. D.) 

Mr. Verdery, members òf the faculty, the 
graduating class, ladies, and gentlemen, there 
is an element of irony in the fact that the 
headmaster of this school should have in- 
vited me, a relatively small-town newspaper- 
man from the Deep South, to come up here 
and distrub the rarefied atmosphere of aca- 
demic learning in these New England States 
with a commencement address. 

And when I consider that I am following in 
the footsteps of Alben W. Barkley, a former 
Vice President of the United States, and Dr. 
Harold W. Dodd, president of Princeton Uni- 
versity, the irony of it all, to me, becomes ap- 
palling. And yet there may be some justifi- 
cation for my appearance here today. 

For the Alabama city whence I came, An- 
niston—which is a contraction of Annie’s 
Town—was named in honor of a lovely 
Georgia lady, Annie Tyler, who became the 
wife of Alfred L. Tyler, of Connecticut, who 
was among the builders of a model city that 
now nestles among the foothills of the Al- 
legheny Mountain in northeast Alabama. 

Indeed, it was at that location where al- 
most for the first time the North and South 


became united. Shortly before, Henry W. 
Grady, the brilliant editor and silver- 
tongued orator of the famed Atlanta Con- 
stitution, made his great speech of pacifica- 
tion on the new South before the New Eng- 
land Club in New York City. It was there 
that a northern general and a southern iron- 
master joined hands and fortunes in the 
building of an industrial empire. 

In the last days of the War between the 
States that ironmaster, Samuel Noble, was 
retreating with Bishop Charles Todd Quin- 
tard—who, by the way, also came South 
from Connecticut—before the onrushing 
Union raiders led by Gen. J. H. Wilson. 
He had been sent into Alabama to carry out 
General Sherman's scorched-earth policy— 
the principal object of which was to destroy 
our industries. 

The two men, Noble and Quintard, paused 
on an eminence that overlooked a beautiful 
valley that was pregnant with iron ore. 
Noble had been there before, so he remarked 
to the bishop: “If I ever found a city, this 
is the spot on which I shall build.” But trial 
and tribulation were to ensue before his 
dream became a reality. 

After Sherman had carried out his mis- 
sion of destruction, most of the South was 
war-ravaged and its people bankrupt. Sam 
Noble, who had made munitions for the Con- 
federacy at Rome, Ga., where he operated 
an iron foundry, was no exception to the 
rule. But he was a man of indomitable 
purpose. So a few years after Appomattox, 
he set out to find the capital with which to 
implement his vision. He found his man at 
Charleston, S. C., in the person of Gen. 
Daniel Tyler. 

Tyler had come South after the war from 
Windham County, Conn. He was a grad- 
uate of West Point, had attained distinction 
in the service of the Northern Armies, and 
was then operating a railroad in South Car- 
olina. He also was familiar with mineralogy 
and had technical competence. The two 
men made an ideal team, and in the late 
eighties they built a charcoal furnace whose 
product in afteryears became nationally fa- 
mous, 

Both men were of English descent, so they 
called their furnace Woodstock. That also 
was the first name of the city they built, but 
it was afterward changed to Anniston. It was 
around that furnace that they built their 
model city. After the town had been laid 
out geometrically, they imported English 
foundrymen and stonemasons, Italian mar- 
bleworkers, Bavarian woodworkers, northern 
artisans, etc., to build homes, schools, 
churches, parks, and all the utilities then 
available. 

They brought Stanford White, the noted 
architect, down from New York to do the 
plans for what is said to have been the first 
hotel in the United States to be illuminated 
throughout by incandescent lights. One of 
their Episcopal churches was an architec- 
tural gem, but it accommodated very few 
parishioners, as the Nobles and Tylers in 
those days were somewhat like the Cabots 
and the Lodges in Massachusetts: the Nobles 
spoke only to the Tylers and the Tylers spoke 
only to God. 

As a consequence, John Ward Noble, who 
had come down from Rome to join his 
brother Sam, found that Grace Church was 
too small to accommodate his workmen. So 
he purchased a square block in another part 
of the city and built himself a church, St. 
Michael and All Angels, of cathedral pro- 
portions. The architect for that edifice was 
the original architect for the Church of St. 
John the Divine in New York. It is now 
visited daily by tourists from many parts of 
the country. 

The model city was formally opened to the 
public with another new South speech by 
Henry Grady in 1882. He also had convinced 
Sam Noble that a model city ought to have 
a daily newspaper. Hence, the Daily Hot 
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Blast, so named as being suggestive of a 
furnace town, came into being, its first edi- 
tor being James R. Randall, author of Mary- 
land, My Maryland. 

My father later bought that paper, and 
through its influence he was able to assem- 
ble at the opera house on February 15, 1898, 
the first statewide meeting of the Alabama 
Good Roads Association. That, you will re- 
call, was the day on which the battleship, 
Maine, was sunk in Habana Harbor, thereby 
precipitating the Spanish-American War. It 
also marked another great event, for on that 
day I got into the newspaper business by 
selling Hot Blast extras to the good-roads 
delegates and the local public. In 1912, I 
bought the paper from a Coca-Cola magnate 
and consolidated it with the Anniston Star, 
but I sometimes regret that I changed that 
unique name. 

I know by now that you have begun to ask 
yourselves why I have engaged in this long 
discussion. It has been primarily for the 
purpose of pointing up the fact that this 
beloved country of ours is one nation—and 
indivisible, 

However, I must confess also to having 
entertained a somewhat sinister motive. I 
am a sort of Cato in reverse; for while that 
old Roman wanted Carthage destroyed, I 
never fail to lift my voice in behalf of the 
rebuilding of the South whenever and wher- 
ever the opportunity is presented. I dare 
say, too, that you have noted that I am no 
shrinking violet when it comes to speaking 
of Annie’s Town—the place where I was born. 

In 1803, probably in contemplation of the 
great potentialities of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, Horace Greeley, editor of the New York 
Tribune, gave forth a bit of advice that often 
has been quoted since that time. “Go West, 
young man,“ he said. And although Greeley, 
being a politician, hedged a bit, I want to 
take a page from his book and state to you 
members of the graduating class, without 
any reservation or equivocation whatsoever, 
Come South, young men. 

The late Richard H. Edmonds of the Manu- 
facturers’ Record published in Baltimore, 
used to have as his slogan, “The Growth of 
the South Is the Hope of the Nation.” That 
observation becomes especially true in this 
atomic age when we are subject to attack 
from the air, as our industries are widely 
dispersed, many of them being in very smal 
towns. : 

Writing in the Record on November 3, 
1927, Guy Morrison Walker, of New York, 
who was internationally known as a lawyer, 
financier and industrial consultant, said: 
“For at least 20 years, I have steadily advised 
my clients and friends to invest in the South, 
feeling sure that they would profit thereby 
at least twice as much as they could possibly 
profit from any equal investment in the 
North. There can be no doubt that there 
will be in the near future an enormous 
movement of industry from the difficult con- 
ditions in the North to the milder and better 
conditions in our Southern States—with 
cheaper power, lower taxes, good American 
labor at lower costs (due to a milder cli- 
mate), longer days and better conditions for 
labor. I am a northern man and my 
prediction for the South is the result of my 
best judgment on the facts as I have found 
them. * * * Why waste any more time 
here,” he said. “Let us move South, where 
conditions are so much better and success 
much easier.” 

That Mr. Walker was prescient in his time 
has been abundantly borne out by the record 
of events. Before World War II, for in- 
stance, there was more new capital invested 
in the South in chemical enterprises than 
in all the rest of the country combined. And 
since that time our growth in both indus- 
try and agriculture has been so phenomenal 
as to constitute a success story that has been 
chronicled in Time, Tide, Fortune, the New 
York Times, and scores of other publications. 
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Textiles, including synthetics, now consti- 
tute our greatest source of industrial wealth, 
as 80 percent of America’s cotton spindles 
and 70 percent of the looms are located in 
the South, from which there is derived an- 
nually $3 billion in wages and $7 billion in 
sales volume. For much of this advance we 
are indebted to the foresight, experience, re- 
search, and managerial ability of the New 
England States, which pioneered and for so 
long predominated in textile manufacturing. 

But it is in the diversity of its industry 
that the South is so fortunate. Billions 
have been invested in that region in recent 
years by United States Steel, Republic Steel, 
Du Pont, Monsanto, Chemistrand, General 
Electric, Westinghouse, J. I. Case, Interna- 
tional Harvester, General Motors, Ford, 
Chrysler, and other automotive concerns, 
practically all of the big tire manufacturers, 
scores of paper manufacturers, etc. My own 
city makes more cast iron soil pipe than 
any other city in the world. 

While the South will continue to look to 
New England for some of its larger financial 
operations for a considerable period, south- 
ern banks now are able to finance much of 
its own progress. This is indicated by the 
fact that on the basis of per capita earnings 
the South has outgained all other regions in 
the last 20 years, and the Southeast is lead- 
ing in the South as a whole. 

But in spite of the exploitation of its vast 
resources in climate, in water, forestry, min- 
eral wealth, pasturage for dairying and cattle 
raising, plus its human resources, the South 
still is an undeveloped region, Competition 
is not so keen as it is in other regions, and 
hence it is that I invite the young men of 
New England to come down and grow up 
with the country. The late Henry Grady, 
harbinger of the New South, to whom I have 
previously referred, well stated that one new 
resident from the North, by and large, is 
worth six immigrants from abroad. * 

New England, without the wealth of nat- 
ural resources obtaining in the South, has 
maintained its leadership for many years, in 
my opinion, by reason of research and supe- 
rior educational advantages. It will be many 
years before the South will be able to equal 
the record you have attained in those re- 
spects. But we are making great progress 
in both directions. 

For instance, when Howard W. Odum, in 
1936, wrote his Southern Regions, which was 
a definitive study of the South at the time, 
9 out of the 11 Southern States had 
no university conferring a Ph. D. degree that 
was recognized by the American Council on 
Education. Today, however, practically all of 
the South’s universities do confer that degree 
in several subjects, or are preparing to do so. 
That is attributed largely to the organization 
of the Southern Governors Regional Confer- 
ence on Education, under which there is a 
pooling of finances and an exchange of stu- 
dents whereby each State institution of 
learning complements all the others with the 
best it has to offer. 

This applies to the Negro schools as well 
as to the white schools. In addition, each 
year more of our universities are admitting 
Negroes for graduate study and some of them 
make special appropriations to send Negroes 
to other States for advanced training that 
the South does not offer. Indeed, the devel- 
opment of Negro schools in the South is an 
epic in itself, some of them progressing fast- 
er than the schools for the whites, all of 
which makes for a better society. 

I have an idea that the great American 
music and literature, in the years to come, 
may be written by a member of the Negro 
race, because much of the world’s great art 
in these categories has stemmed from the 
sufferings of a people. And the Negro has 
certainly suffered in America, both North and 
South. 

I had a card recently from William L. Daw- 
son, head of the musical department of Tus- 


kegee Institute. He was in the interior of 
Africa studying the music indigenous to his 
people and I look for something fine to come 
out of that visit. His Negro Symphony was 
preser.ted by Stokowski in Philadelphia and 
by Dorsey Whittington of the Birmingham 
Symphony Orchestra. His Tuskegee Choir is 
internationally known. The Negro race is 
innately musical; and if they do not lose 
their native character through mental disci- 
pline, they will become capable of marked 
achievement in many ways. 

Joel Chandler Harris’ Uncle Remus is 
known around the world, having been trans- 
lated into the language of practically every 
civilized people. In my opinion, those 
Negro folk stories come as near as anything 
else we have created to an original American 
literature. But I should like to hear some of 
our friends abroad try to read them aloud in 
the vernacular, 

As for contemporary culture in the South, 
Henry L. Mencken, when he was editor of 
the American Mercury some 25 or 30 years 
ago, may have had some justification for de- 
scribing my region as “the Sahara of the 
beauxarts.” But since that tihe the South 
has produced some of the Nation's best 
writers. To mention only a few in the field 
of fiction, we have had Ellen Glasgow, James 
Branch Cabell, Thomas Wolfe, Erskine Cald- 
well, T. S. Stribling, Julia Peterkin, Mar- 
jorie Kinnan Rawlings, and Margaret 
Mitchell. Among this list will be found a 
fair sprinkling of Pulitzer Prize winners, and 
it is worthy of note that it was William 
Faulkner, of Mississippi, who last year won 
the Nobel prize. 

It was not my intention, however, to dwell 
at such length on the South when I received 
Mr. Verdery’s telegram “ordering” me to 
speak at this commencement. But due to 
my Catonian perversity, I could not resist the 
temptation. But for the rest of the time 
that is allotted, I want to speak directly to 
the graduating class on the subject I orig- 
inally chose, Noblesse Oblige, which means, 
as you know, that rank imposes obligations, 

You young men who will receive your 
diplomas here today are more fortunate than 
at least 40 percent of the Americans of your 
age who have been denied the benefits of a 
high school or preparatory school training. 
You have received far more than can be 
evaluated in terms of dollars and cents, and 
that means that you are under obligation to 
continue in the service of this institution 
that I know you now love so well. 

If Wooster has done no more for you than 
to awaken in your minds an intellectual 
curiosity, you are by way of becoming edu- 
cated men, whether you go on to college or 
not, if you will but continue to build onto 
the foundation you now have. Wherever 
you may go from here—whether you enter 
college, the armed services, business or the 
professions—make yourselves felt; become 
positive citizens, and do not forget Wooster 
as long as you live. 

There came to my desk last year a very in- 
teresting book by James Keller under the 
title “You Can Change the World.” Before 
I could find time to read the volume itself, 
that title intrigued me and I began to ask 
myself how I personally could make a con- 
tribution that would make for a better world, 
My mind drifted back into history in the 
search of men who had done just that, and 
the first person I thought of was old Solon, 
the Athenian lawgiver, who was born 640 
years before Christ, and who did change the 
world in which he lived. 

Most of the great reform movements of 
history have originated with the inarticulate 
masses, but it is more often than not that 
those reforms have been given shape and 
form by men of position who feel the com- 
pulsion of noblesse oblige. That was true in 
the case of Solon. He had been offered the 
place of senior arcon of the Areopagus, and 
as he walked down Mars Hill pondering the 
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decision he was to give regarding the prof- 
fered position, he could feel the enmity of 
the people that was so intense it almost 
seared his flesh. 

As he reached the valley his eyes fell upon 
a young man scooping up the good earth 
and putting it into a vase that stood beside 
him, Tears were streaming down his cheeks; 
and as Solon watched, the boy picked up a 
hammer and began demolishing a small slab 
of stone that marked a boundary line. On 
that stone there was inscribed a record of 
debt which, if not paid by the second feast 
of Apollo, would result in the boy's and his 
father being sold into slavery. 

At that moment, like Saul of Tarsus on 
the road to Damascus, Solon saw a great 
light and came to a realization of the dig- 
nity of man, no matter how humble he 
may be. So he marched back up the hill 
and told his associates in the Areopagus that 
he would accept their offer if they would 
agree to the abolition of slavery in Athens, 
The assembly agreed, but Solon did not carry 
his idea to the other Grecian states, and 
in time it became lost amid the turmoil of 
many wars. 

But, as well has been said, “ideas have 
legs,” so the Solonian idea kept marching 
down the corridors of time until it found 
lodgment again in the heart and mind of 
William Wilberforce, of England, who made 
it the law of the land just a few days be- 
fore he was buried in Westminster Abbey 
in 1833 out of recognition of his great 
achievement. Nor did it stop there. It 
walked across the Atlantic Ocean, found ac- 
ceptance in the minds of that great body 
of abolitionists here in New England, led 
by William Lloyd Garrison and Wendell Phil. 
lips. Their crusade was carried into Illinois, 
where Abraham Lincoln joined in the cause 
and gave it final recognition in the Eman- 
cipation Act after he became President of 
the United States. 

Another idea that had legs was that of 
abolishing child labor in England at the 
beginning of the industrial revolution. Dr. 
Trevelyan, whose guest I had the honor to 
be at Cambridge in 1944, tells us in his 
English Society History that callous fathers 
and mothers at that time would bring one 
child after another into the world and pre- 
maturely send them off in the twilight of the 
morning to work in the mills until dusk, in 
order that the parents might get their earn- 
ings and spend their time in idleness around 
the village pubs. Children also were being 
used as chimney sweeps because that was 
cheaper than the price of implements that 
were invented for that purpose. 

Lord Shaftesbury, who was the seventh 
earl in his family, revolted against those 
indignities and did not cease in his opposi- 
tion until the Parliament had adopted cor- 
rective measures, His idea that little 
children should be free to play in God’s sun- 
light and to grow up In an atmosphere of de- 
cency later found acceptance in the mind of 
a young Alabama Episcopal minister, Edgar 
Gardiner Murphy, who was more responsible 
than any other one man for the abolition of 
child labor in the South. He later moved 
to New York and continued his campaign on 
a national scale. 

Shaftesbury also led the fight in his day 
for better housing conditions for the poorer 
classes of England. Trevelyan tells us that 
when the earl was walking through the 
slums of London, on one occasion he came 
upon a house where four families were liv- 
ing in the corners of a single room, in the 
center of which was a large hole and a cess- 
pool underneath. Abominations of that kind 
also were corrected under his leadership. 

All of these reformers. whom I have men- 
tioned were men of means and of high posi- 
tion socially and politically. They could 
have lived lives of ease and of indifference 
to the ills of their time had they so desired, 
But they dared to be unorthodox, they were 
moved by the compulsions of noblesse oblige, 
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and proper action became irresistible. They 
attached themseives to causes greater than 
and positive action became greater than 
themselves and thereby helped to change the 
world and to forget themselves into immor- 
tality. 

_ You. young men who are graduating here 
today have received a sound introduction 
to the Uberal arts, and Dr. Whitney Griswold, 
president of Yale University, stated in a 
recent article in the Saturday Review that 
“intrinsically, the liberal arts have been 
recognized and sought after for 2,000 years 
as the richest educational opportunity of the 
ideal citizen—as the stimulus of the mind 
that best fits it for individual responsibility; 
that gives to it the greatest general compe- 
tence upon which to draw for the specific 
competence required in any calling, any pro- 
fession or vocation, any duty of a citizen in 
a self-governing society.” 

Dr. Conant, of Harvard, also recognized 
this to be true and made it a requirement 
that every graduate student should have at 
least an acquaintance with the arts before 
receiving his degree, regardless of the course 


of study he was following. Dr. Oliver C. 


Carmichael, president-elect of the University 
of Alabama, now head of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
holds similar views. Businessmen, he says, 
tell him: “Send us a boy well grounded in 
the liberal arts, and we will teach him our 
trade.” 

This being true, and I believe it is true, 
I think we Americans in the years ahead will 
have to depend more upon the humanists 
than upon the technologists for leadership 
in our effort to preserve those fundamental 
freedoms that have made America great. 
Your first duty as Wooster graduates should 
be to enlarge the facilities of this school for 
greater service. Become an active part of a 
National Wooster Alumni Association; and 
the greater Wooster becomes the more valu- 
able will become your certificate of gradu- 
ation. For it is true, as the Rotarians con- 
tend, that “he profits most who serves the 
best.“ And Woodrow Wilson said that the 
only things that ultimately satisfy are the 
things we have done unselfishly. 

Make yourself felt in the college or uni- 
versity you may choose to attend; make 
yourself felt next in your own home town, 
in your State and in our common country. 
But you cannot afford to stop there, for two 
world wars have taught us—in the loss of 
some of our liberties, in the regimentation 
of our daily lives and in the death or perma- 
nent injury of some of our friends and loved 
ones—that “he who will not take heed of 
things far away, will soon find trouble near 
at hand.” í i 

If I may paraphrase John Donne, “the loss 
of liberty anywhere in the world diminishes 
you and me; for we are involved in all man- 
kind.” Whether we wish it or not, we have 
got to make ourselves felt as citizens of the 
world. We must fight not only against 
political and economic isolation, but against 
intellectual isolation as well, Let us strike 
down once and for all time that curse of 
xenophobia and demagoguery, known as Mc- 
Carthyism—an aberration that seeks to 
compress the minds of all the American 
people into a common mold: the poison of 
a distorted mind that is casting a pall of 
fear over all Americans in public life today, 
at home and abroad. 

We Americans are shortsighted indeed if 
we think we have a monopoly on the in- 
telligence of the world. What we really 
need is the restoration of a “Republic of 
Ideas" similar to that which existed in the 
18th century, when there was a constant 
intellectual exchange among the scholars 
of America, England, France, and Germany. 
Central to that galaxy in this country was 
Thomas Jefferson, who declared “eternal hos- 
tility against any sort of tyranny over the 
human mind,” and Benjamin Franklin, who 
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became known abroad as the American 


Newton. 

The New England primer exercised great 
influence in that period, and Europeans were 
as proud to belong to the American Philo- 
sophical Society as were Americans to belong 
to the Royal Society of England. 

There was no intellectual isolationism in 
that time, but today any liberal idea that 
comes from abroad, anything that tends to 
free the human mind and exalt the spirits 
of freemen everywhere, is regarded as sub- 
versive and un-American by the McCarthy 
committee and its adherents. We cannot 
longer tolerate that sort of idiocy if we ex- 
pect to remain free and independent as a 
people and also maintain the respect of the 
democratic world. 

I believe that an almighty providence, 
whom we have recognized from the sign- 
ing of the Mayflower compact down to this 
good day, has guided us on our pathway to 
greatness thus far. But with a spirit of ma- 
terialism rampant in the world, with dema- 
gogs sowing seeds of discord within and 
an implacable enemy threatening our peace 
and security from without, we are called 
upon once more to ask ourselves if any na- 
tion conceived as we were can much longer 
endure, I do not believe we can unless we 
as a people turn back to God as our helper. 

Edna St. Vincent Millay has expressed in 
words more beautiful than I can employ, 
the idea that I had in mind in these last 
few sentences. In the last lines of her 
Renascence she says: 


“The world stands out on either side, 
No wider than the heart is wide; 
Above the world is stretched the sky, 
No higher than the soul is high, 
The heart can push the sea and land 
Farther away on either hand; 
The soul can split the sky in two 
And let the face of God shine through. 
But East and West will pinch the heart 
That cannot keep them pushed apart; 
And he whose soul Is flat, the sky 
Will cave in on him by and by.” 


Address by Gen. Matthew Ridgway Before 
American Council on NATO 
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HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 8, 1953 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, re- 
cently, Gen. Matthew Ridgway, Supreme 
Commander, Allied Forces in Europe, 
made an outstanding address before the 
recently formed American Council on 
NATO. Since only excerpts of this im- 
portant speech have appeared in the 
newspapers, I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in full in the Appendix 
of the Recorp as a matter of immediate 
and vital concern to every Member of 
the Senate. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY GEN. MATTHEW RIDGWAY 

I consider it particularly appropriate to 
join with members of the American Council 
on NATO in discussing the role of this inter- 
national organization and of one of its mili- 
tary agencies, Supreme Allied Command, 
Europe, in world affairs. I appreciate greatly 
your invitation to address you. 

It is of major importance that the peoples 
of the United States and all other NATO 
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countries receive as full and factual informa- 
tion concerning the common problems we 
face together and what we are doing to solve 
them as is possible within the bounds of 
military security. 

Free peoples only give their wholehearted 
support and accept heavy financial burdens 
when they know the facts and find these 
facts justify the costs. 

You are doing our country and the free 
world a great service by assuming the task 
of assisting in furnishing Americans the facts 
concerning the purposes, objectives, and 
status of NATO and of its military commands. 

What is the Supreme Allied Command, Eu- 
rope? What is its job? 

Where is its place in NATO—the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization? 

Have the North Atlantic Treaty nations 
changed their declared purpose of uniting 
their efforts for their collective self-defense, 
and for the preservation of peace and 
security? 

Has the threat which twice already in this 
century has brought them untold loss of 
life and destruction of property, and which 
but 3 short years ago revealed the possibility 
of enormously greater catastrophe for them 
and for all of the Western World now abated? 

Can they now safely relax their efforts and 
relegate military security to a secondary 
place? 

All these questions occur and recur in the 
daily consideration of the major problems 
now facing NATO. All require reasoned 
answers. The answers, which the NATO goy- 
ernments are now pondering, and the actions 
which these governments take will be fateful 
for the future of our people and for all those, 
who in NATO and elsewhere throughout the 
world, share with them the ideals of human 
dignity, human decency and liberty under 
Almighty God. r 

As the Supreme Allied Commander in 
Europe, I want to outline the scope of our 
job. 

I want to outline this job as I see it today, 
dependent on the answers given by the gov- 
ernments concerned to the questions I have 
propounded. 

In that which follows, I speak as an inter- 
national military commander, deriving my 
responsibilities and authority from an inter- 
national political body, the North Atlantic 
Council, on which the United States Govern- 
ment is one of fourteen members. 

In this role, while I express my personal 
views, I do so from an international, not 
solely an American military viewpoint. I 
speak to nationals of all fourteen NATO na- 
tions, not just to Americans. I speak from 
Within my sphere as a professional military 
man, not as a trespasser into the political 
sphere, whose limits I well recognize and 
scrupulously respect. 

Yet there will be found, I think, in what 
I say, something particularly pertinent to 
American consideration of its NATO obliga- 
tions. It could hardly be otherwise. The 
capabilities of the American people to influ- 
ence the course of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization are so great, their role of lead- 
ership so vitally significant for themselves 
and the world, that America does carry a 
heavy share of responsibility for finding solu- 
tions to NATO's problems. 

Now let me describe the job my command 
is seeking to do, and how that job came to 
be assigned. 

We must, in any analysis of a problem so 
huge, commence with a firm foundation on 
which to build. 

I take, as my foundation, the purpose and 
objectives of the parent organization, NATO. 

The purpose is to preserve the peace and 
our freedom, and this statement is simple, 
clear, all-inclusive, and unchallengeable. It 
is the truth. 

The objectives of this Organization are 
clearly set forth in the preamble to the 
treaty: “To safeguard the freedom, common 
heritage, and civilization of their peoples, 
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founded on the principles of democracy, in- 
dividual liberty, and the rule of law; to pro- 
mote stability and well-being in the North 
Atlantic area; to unite their efforts for col- 
lective defense and for the preservation of 
peace and security.” 

The entire history of the North Atlantic 
Treaty negotiations, and of NATO itself, in- 
cluding all that has been done from its in- 
ception to date, is completely devoid of any 
threat to any nation. Any allegation of ag- 
gressive intent constitutes a deliberate and 
malicious fraud against humanity. 

Now from this foundation of fact I derive 
two premises. First, it was the threat of 
armed aggression by Soviet Russia and So- 
viet-controlled military power which brought 
NATO into being. Second, the primary ob- 
jective of NATO is the preservation of peace 
and of the security of the peoples and terri- 
tory of the North Atlantic area. 

On this foundation and from these prem- 
ises, the governments, acting through the 
Permanent Council on which all are repre- 
sented, assigned certain missions, or jobs to 
be done. Among them were the military 
missions. If not the most important at the 
time, certainly they were then the most 
urgent. If Western Europe had been at- 
tacked in 1950, as the Republic of Korea was 
criminally attacked in June of that year, 
there would have been no doubt of its fate. 

The urgent job at the time of foundation 
was to create, at the earliest possible date, 
the military strength which would deter ag- 
gression against Western Europe with its in- 
evitable expansion into a worldwide conflict. 
This can be termed the “peacetime objective” 
of NATO, 

The wartime mission stems directly from 
this. If an attack should be made upon us, 
either through miscalculation or the deliber- 
ate design to precipitate war, then NATO's 
military forces must be capable of repelling 
and defeating the aggression with the least 
cost to the member nations in terms of man- 
power, money, and those values dear to us all. 

This then is the problem. It is the No. 1 
problem of NATO. It is, in my opinion, of 
no less urgency today than when the Coun- 
cil, in December 1950, acknowledged it as 
such by asking the Government of the United 
States to make available to help solve this 
problem my predecessor, now the President 
of the United States, 

Now we consider the military problem 
given my command. 

The mission of my command is naturally 
intertwined with that of the overall NATO 
organization. It is the top headquarters in 
Europe which controls and guides the NATO 
armed forces to the accomplishment of their 
objective. This objective is twofold in na- 
ture. 

First, to deter aggression by building up 
our military forces to such a degree that po- 
' tential breakers of the peace will consider 
their chance of successful attack doubtful. 

Second, to insure, insofar as possible, that 
in the event we are attacked, we defend the 
peoples and the lands of the NATO nations. 
I would like to emphasize, with regard to the 
latter objective, that there are no qualifica- 
tions in time. The responsibility for this 
defense is not to be deferred to some future 
day when adequate forces to insure success 
might be available. This responsibility ex- 
ists today, if the dread volcano of war should 
again erupt. 

This is the first of two fundamental fac- 
tors affecting the urgency of our job. 

The NATO nations, as we have seen, 
formed their association under the grave 
peril of a great and menacing threat. They 
evaluated that threat. They analyzed pains- 
takingly and objectively its nature, its mag- 
nitude, its potentialities in time and space. 
They drew certain conclusions. Their high- 
est military authorities put their official 
stamp of approval on these conclusions, and 
furnished them authoritatively to their Su- 
preme Commanders, Admiral McCormick in 
the Atlantic and I in Europe. 


These conclusions included, in terms no 
one could misconstrue, estimates of the size 
and composition of the forces the potential 
aggressors could launch against us, in which 
directions, for what objectives, when and in 
what sequence. 

They included a statement that the mili- 
tary forces of the potential aggressor were in 
an advanced stage of readiness for war. 
They stated, and recent history gives this 
statement an ominous note, that there might 
be only relatively brief warning, or none, 
prior to the outbreak of hostilities. 

This is the second of the two fundamen- 
tal factors affecting the urgency with which 
SHAPE's commander views the need for get- 
ting on with his job. The other factor, as 
already stated, is that he has the responsi- 
bility for defense in Western Europe right 
now. 

We have, I think, shown in fairly definite 
outline the form of my job, what it is, and 
how it came into being. The next step 
should show the situation affecting this job, 
as that situation exists today. 

The defense of Western Europe embraces 
a multitude of elements. They concern the 
political, economic, financial, and social 
problems of the member states. They relate 
to the stability of governments, stability of 
currencies, balance of trade, industrial po- 
tential, budget structures, and cycles, stand- 
ards of living, as well as all the innumerable 
military problems of armies, navies, and air 
forces—both intra and interservice—in per- 
sonnel, equipment, training, and leadership. 
These various elements must all be accorded 
due consideration if NATO is to be a sound 
and effective organization. 

It is well to mention now those elements 
which affect the situation in which I and 
my headquarters must function. 

The North Atlantic Council is the top 
body—the political authority—charged with 
the responsibility of considering all matters 
concerning the implementation of the pro- 
visions of the treaty. The Council, which 
formerly met only periodically, when the 
several national Ministers of Foreign Affairs, 
Defense, and Finance attended, is now in 
permanent session in Paris, with permanent 
representatives each with rank of Ambas- 
sador, in attendance. 

Several times a year these sessions be- 
come ministerial meetings of the Council, 
by reason of the attendance of the Ministers 
mentioned. The most recent of these was 
held in Paris last month, 

The Council is served by an international 
staff, headed by a Secretary-General, Lord 
Ismay, and certain committees of which, 
from the standpoint of my headquarters, the 
military committee is the most important. 
That committee is composed of one of the 
Chiefs of Staff of each of the member na- 
tions. It serves as a military advisory body 
to the Council, to which it is responsible. 

It also provides general policy guidance 
to its executive body, the standing group. 
This latter body is composed of three senior 
officers, one each representing the Chiefs of 
Staff of France, the United Kingdom and of 
the United States. This body issues instruc- 
tions and guidance on military matters to 
the various NATO commands, including, of 
course, the Supreme Allied Commander, 
Europe. 

A further important element in the situ- 
ation affecting the job of my command is the 
relative military weakness of the Western 
nations. It is important to emphasize that 
this relative weakness was brought about 
largely because of the deliberate and precipi- 
tate demobilization of our military forces 
following the close of World War II. Thus, 
until the advent of NATO, we remained criti- 
cally weak to oppose actual Communist ex- 
pansion. In fact, we were then, except for 
our atomic capability, almost completely 
lacking in the principal deterrent to aggres- 
sion that Communists recognize—military 
force. In some areas we had to start prac- 
tically from scratch, 
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We cannot afford to guess whether a po- 
tential enemy—whose long range objectives 
remain unchanged and whose past and pres- 
ent actions speak for themselves—will or will 
not attack us. We cannot afford to wait un- 
prepared. To do either would invite disaster. 

The difference between intentions and 
capabilities is of the utmost importance. 
The civilian authorities may, in fact must 
estimate and evaluate the intentions of 
those who threaten our security. 

The military leaders must deal with the 
capabilities of the potential enemy, not seek 
to fathom his mind for his intentions. 

At my headquarters we must—and do— 
make our estimates and plans based on po- 
tential enemy capabilities and the minimum 
forces and strength we must have to meet 
that threat. ‘ 

We know that the capabilities of Soviet 
Russia, as shown in its air, land, and sea 
power, constitute an ever-present threat to 
Western Europe. We know that the Soviet 
Communist forces could with relatively little 
warning strike at any point of their choice 
along the 4,000-mile line stretching from 
Norway to Turkey. 

We know that we must also face the threat 
of the Soviet’s atomic capabilities, and we are 
taking full cognizance of the possibilities of 
these new, unconventional weapons. 

Just when such new weapons will be in 
adequate supply for military use is a ques- 
tion I shall not discuss. We cannot, how- 
ever, delay production of those arms and 
equipment, or delay training the men on 
whom we know—atom bomb or no atom 
bomb—we must still rely. 

During the past 3 days I have presented 
our situation in detail to the committees of 
the Congress which consider the Soviet 
threat and the problems it creates. In gen- 
eral the factual situation is that while we 
have made steady progress during the past 
year, we still have major deficiencies in man- 
power, support units, arms and equipment, 
logistical establishments, stockages of ammu- 
nition, and, above all, in planes. 

If we are to reach the threshold of real 
security, our full effort is required. The mo- 
mentum of steady progress must be main- 
tained, even accelerated. 

The effort and sacrifice to create the re- 
quired forces fall upon the people of the 
several NATO nations. This fact requires in 
them a determination to be secure in their 
capability of remaining free, a determina- 
tion strong enough to sustain their support 
for the financial burdens, for the national 
military service, and for the many other 
measures that are essential to the building of 
an effective force. 

In the fight NATO is making for peace 
by peaceful means, it is of vital importance 
that our political authorities shall have their 
voices in negotiations between East and 
West backed up by the force which potential 
aggressors recognize. We must have a cov- 
ering force in being—land, sea, and air— 
fully manned, fully and adequately armed 
and equipped, properly trained and, above 
all, properly led. 

It falls upon the highest civilian author- 
ities of the NATO nations to make their 
separate and collective decisions as to the 
time when their requirements of security 
will be met, and hence the rate of building 
toward those requirements. 

In this, they look to their military advisers 
for honest and objective estimates of require- 
ments, for advice as to the military conse- 
quences of failure to meet those require- 
ments, and for advice as to the most efficient 
and effective methods of building toward 
them. 

In making their decisions they must assess 
many factors and many demands, knowing, 
as we all do, that military strength cannot 
long endure on a foundation of economic 
weaknesss. Their judgment must be the bal- 
anced judgment which does not attempt so 
much in so short a time as to impair the 
very foundations on which future military 
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strength depends, nor produce so little as to 
prolong unnecessarily the grave threat to 
security in which the free nations still stand. 
The military authorities ask only that these 
decisions be made with full cognizance of 
the military factors. 

Economic and other factors may, and 
doubtless will, profoundly influence the 
capabilities of governments to provide these 
requirements. 

Such action is the constitutional preroga- 
tive and responsibility of the civil authori- 
ties, It is for them to decide what should 
or should not be provided, and for any rea- 
son which they may deem proper, 

The military commanders will accept those 
decisions with complete loyalty. They will 
continue as they have in the past to do the 
utmost within their power with the means 
provided. They will also continue, as they 
have in the past, loyally yet fearlessly, to 
point out the military consequences, as in 
the light of military reasons they see such 
consequences, of any failures to provide the 
requirements they consider essential. 

I believe we stand in just as great peril 
as ever we stood before. While our strength 
has increased, so too has that of our poten- 
tial adversary, and the discrepancy remains 
greater than could be overcome within the 
immediate future, unless we continue to 
make great efforts. 

On the basis of the known effort the Krem- 
lin is making to increase its offensive capa- 
bility in conventional fields, its assumed ef- 
fort to increase its offensive capability in un- 
conventional fields, including the atomic, its 
demonstrated ruthlessness, and its impla- 
cable hostility toward us, I see no valid 

unds for complacency or relaxation. 

If and when we acquire the minimum de- 
fensive strength which we all agree we must 
have, or if and when there is reliable evi- 
dence in actions not words, of a major abate- 
ment of Soviet Russian hostility toward the 
West, with a concurrent and corresponding 
reorientation of its policy of seeking to sub- 
vert other governments, then and only then 
might a resurvey of our position perhaps 
justify a lesser effort. 

This time is not yet. We are today far 
from that minimum defensive strength, 

All earthly values are relative. Costs of 
armed forces and equipment, of training 
establishments and maintenance, of salaries 
and all the multitudinous things that go into 
the creation and maintenance of military 
establishments are higher, very much higher 
today than ever before. But spiritual values 
remain fixed, and it is those which deter- 
mine the relative values of lesser things. 

They are at stake now as in few other his- 
torical epochs. If they should be destroyed, 
nothing else would have value. If we are de- 
termined, as we say we are, to maintain them 
within a proper margin of safety, then costs 
of material things assume quite different 
values. 

We may be gambling today with all that 
is precious, with human lives and spiritual 
principles, as well as with earthly treasures. 

If we slow down and are not assailed, we 
shall have saved some money. We shall have 
attained an easier living. If we slow down 
and are assailed, and lose, we shall have seen 
our liberties perish, our institutions de- 
stroyed, ourselves enslaved, and our God de- 
rided. 

These are the reasons which I think give 
urgency to the task we have undertaken. 
These are the reasons which should, I think, 
impel us to quicken, not slacken our pace, 
to lengthen our patience, to freshen our 
courage, and to renew our faith in the right- 
ness of the course we have freely chosen to 
follow. 

The military commanders would, I think, 
be derelict in duty if they did not point out 
what history has so often recorded, and gov- 
ernments so often forgotten. No amount of 
postwar explanations can explain, no post- 
war excuses can excuse the needless loss of 


lives sacrificed through compromise of prin- 
ciple and lack of sustained resolution— 
through lack of timely adequate preparation 
to meet recognized perils. 

War tomorrow would make infinitely 
greater demands on human bodies and hu- 
man spirits than ever before. Only through 
training, intelligently planned and persist- 
ently pursued, of adequately armed and 
equipped forces, can these demands be miti- 
gated. 

Only through high training requirements, 
rigidly enforced, can low casualty rates be 
possible. Only well armed and equipped, 
adequately trained and efficiently led forces 
can expect victory in future combat. 

Only nations which are willing to provide 
these things—and all of them take much 
time and money—have a right to expect vic- 
tory. The nations of Western Europe and 
their allies beyond the Atlantic cannot ex- 
pect this unless they truly unite their efforts 
for their collective security, and their com- 
mon defense, and do it in time. 

Let me now answer in the way I person- 
ally think they should be answered, the 
questions yet unanswered, with which I be- 
gan this discussion. 

I believe the NATO nations are agreed on 
what their purpose is. I believe their pur- 
pose has not changed, I believe it still is to 
unite their efforts for their collective self- 
defense and for the preservation of peace 
and security. 

I believe the NATO nations, collectively, 
must take new and more forceful decisions 
as to how to achieve this purpose, and must 
implement these decisions with new, posi- 
tive, and sustained action. 

I believe that NATO leadership must im- 
part new impetus to NATO efforts, and im- 
plant new faith in NATO capabilities. I be- 
lieve this NATO leadership must be provided 
and exercised without procrastinating delay. 

I believe that the present ratio of NATO 
defensive capability, to the offensive capabil- 
ity of the Soviets and their captive peoples, 
emphatically does not justify relaxation of 
efforts to achieve reasonable military secu- 
rity. 

I believe, on the contrary, that the scale 
and tempo of these efforts should be in- 
creased, even though costs are high and 
burdens heavy, until we have achieved a 
reasonable chance of successfully defending 
ourselves, if we should be attacked. 

Our defensive strength has grown greatly 
since the North Korean plunge across the 
38th parallel in brutal and unprovoked ag- 
gression. Greece and Turkey, with their 
valiant fighting forces, have since then joined 
our NATO alliance, and since that fateful 
day in June of 1950, we and our NATO part- 
ners have tripled our defense expenditures, 
a measure of our great collective effort. We 
are moving forward, but our momentum 
must be maintained. 

With the unity in Western Europe for 
which we hope—including ratification of the 
European Defense Community Treaty and 
Western Germany's contribution to the com- 
mon defense—and with continued Ameri- 
can support commensurate with America's 
responsibilities, I believe all these things 
can be done. 

I believe the needed NATO leadership 
can be found, the NATO purpose carried 
to fulfillment, if this leadership in free gov- 
ernments has the support of their peoples. 
I believe free peoples will support this lead- 
ership, if it will, by its own chosen methods 
in each particular country, furnish the peo- 
ple the facts. 

Finally, I believe—I have faith—that out 
of the spiritual reservoirs of the Western 
World will come leadership with the vision 
to see, the integrity to choose, and the 
courage to carry us together along the only 
road which can lead us to our objectives. 
To follow this road we shall perhaps have to 
place our need for security ahead of our 
desire for more of many things until through 
strength, we shall have largely lessened the 
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threat to our political and territorial in- 
tegrity and our spiritual heritage, or shall 
have acquired the means for successful self- 
defense, if an attack should be loosened 
against us. 


Nullification by Treaty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


. HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including an article by Garet Gar- 
rett, entitled “Nullification by Treaty” 
which appeared in Spotlight. Members 
of this House will find the article by Mr. 
Garrett very interesting in view of its 
analysis of the Bricker amendment. 

The article follows: 


Now you may see what happens when, after 
a prodigious rise in the executive authority 
of government, the people put forth their 
hands to limit it. The State Department 
echoes with cries of distress, and the reign- 
ing bureaucracy, sinking all minor differ- 
ences, unites to throw a fighting defense 
around it. The people are told they know 
not what they do. They would weaken 
American leadership in the world and per- 
haps destroy mankind’s hope of peace, 

What seems now to be the issue? 

It is this: Shall the Constitution be 
amended to say that international treaties 
may not impair the fundamental rights of 
American citizens, nor strike down the in- 
ternal laws of the country, without the con- 
sent of Congress? 

With that 1 end in view 2 main pro- 
posals are under debate. One is called the 
Bricker amendment, sponsored by Mr. 
Bricker and 63 other Senators, and 1 is 
from the American Bar Association. Since 
the United States has been making treaties 
with foreign nations for more than 150 years, 
why should anybody think it necessary now 
to amend the Constitution in that manner? 
Because now for the first time in our history 
there is rising among us a fanatic mentali- 
ty that holds national sovereignty to be an 
evil, and would use the treaty-making power 
to overthrow it for the sake of the world. 

One of the eminent voices expressing this 
state of mind is that of Justice Owen J. 
Roberts, who formerly sat on the Supreme 
Court bench and now is chairman of the 
Atlantic Union Committee. At a conference 
in Ottawa last year he said: “We must de- 
cide whether we are to stand on the silly 
shibboleth, national sovereignty.” We must, 
he said, yield our national sovereignty to 
some “higher authority—call it what you 
will.” This call-it-what-you-will would be a 
supergovernment of the world, invested with 
power to make “such economic adjustments 
as are necessary to put the people of all the 
member countries on an equal level.” 

There is no way to make all the members 
of a world government equal but to level 
down America. Mr. Roberts, and all who 
think as he thinks, that the superior eco- 
nomic position of this country should be 
sacrificed to the ideal of a common level, 
know that what they want, or a good deal 
of it, could be brought to pass by the treaty- 
making power of the President. 

Regard, first, the fact that this treaty- 
making power has never been explicitly de- 
fined; secondly, that in the interpretation 
of the Constitution at this point the courts 
have been equivocal, The Constitution says 
(article VI) that: “This Constitution and 
the laws of the United States which shall 
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be made in pursuance thereof and all trea- 
ties * * * shall be the supreme law of the 
land * * * anything in the Constitution or 
laws of any State to the contrary notwith- 
standing.” 

That was all right when it was written. 
International treaties at that time were not 
political; they touched only such matters 
as boundaries, navigation, fishing rights, and 
maybe migratory birds. The Founding 
Fathers could not imagine a treaty that in- 
volved a sacrifice of the national sovereignty, 
a treaty that infringed the constitutional 
rights of American citizens, nor a treaty that 
struck down our internal laws. Nor couid 
they have imagined an Owen J. Roberts. 


CLARIFICATION NEEDED 


So treaties shall be the supreme law of the 
land. What are the implications of that 
phrase? During the years the courts have 
tried again and again to fix the meaning of 
it, and they have never agreed, so that it 
still means anything the Supreme Court may 
say it means in a specific case. In the most 
celebrated case (Missouri v. Holland) Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes held that an act of Congress, to 
be the supreme law of the land, must be con- 
sistent with the Constitution, whereas a 
treaty is the supreme law of the land if 
made only under the authority of the United 
States, which means merely the will of the 
President, two-thirds of the Senate con- 
curring. 

Thus the crucial question is presented. 
To be the supreme law of the land, must a 
treaty be constitutional? Some say yes and 
some say no, and so have the courts said, 
sometimes yes and sometimes no. If you 
are trusting the Supreme Court at last to say 
yes, you had better look again at the recent 
steel seizure case. There was a steel strike. 
On the ground that it put national defense 
in jeopardy, President Truman seized the 
steel properties, which he had no constitu- 
tional right to do. The steel people appealed 
to the Supreme Court and the Supreme 
Court decided that the President was wrong, 
but it was a split vote. And it was the Chief 
Justice himself who argued that under the 
United Nations Charter, which is an inter- 
national treaty, the President had power to 
do that which under the Constitution he 
was forbidden to do. His seizure of the steel 
properties, therefore, was legal—not under 
the Constitution of the United States but 
under the Charter of the United Nations. 
The Chief Justice, happily, was in the 
minority, supported by only 2 other members 
of a court of 9. 

On this startling record, Frank E. Holman, 
past president of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, made the following comment (in a 
pamphlet entitled “Dangers of Treaty Law”): 

“The Chief Justice succeeded in getting 2 
other members of the Supreme Court to join 
him in this extraordinary doctrine whereby 
the United Nations Charter would be superior 
to the Constitution of the United States. If 
he could have succeeded in getting 2 addi- 
tional members of the Supreme Court to side 
with him, the United States would in effect 
then and there have ceased to be an inde- 
pendent Republic, and we would have been 
committed and bound by whatever the 
United Nations does or directs us to do. We 
would have had a full-fledged world govern- 
ment overnight, and this is exactly what may 
happen under so-called treaty law unless a 
constitutional amendment is passed protect- 
ing American rights and American law and 
American independence against the effect of 
United Nations treaties.” 

When in the course of change the precise 
meaning of a law comes to be obscured by 
many interpretations and gets involved in 
endless legalistic disputations, the obvious 
remedy is to clarify it. If the people want 
the treaty-making power to be confined by 
the Constitution, beyond any doubt, let 
them exercise their sovereign right to say so 
and amend the Constitution accordingly. 
Why should there be any difficulty about it? 


STATE DEPARTMENT CONTRADICTS ITSELF 


The difficulty is, first, that clarification 
would limit the freedom of the President 
to make treaties and agreements with for- 
eign countries (agreements sometimes with- 
out the consent of the Senate even though 
they may be as binding as treaties), and, 
secondly, that a condition of dimness is very 
favorable to the extension of the executive 
authority of government, It becomes, there- 
fore, the business of the State Department 
not only to defend dimness but to enlarge 
its area. To that end it issued, among other 
pieces, a propaganda paper entitled: “Ques- 
tions and Answers on the United Nations 
Charter, the Genocide Conventions and the 
Proposed Covenant on Human Rights.” 

Question No. 22: “Are the Constitution 
and American liberties in jeopardy from the 
conventions and treaties flowing from United 
Nations organs?” 

The answer was: “No. * * * The treaty- 
making power does not extend so far as to 
authorize what the Constitution forbids.” 

What flatly contradicts the State Depart- 
ment on this point? Well, among others, the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court and two 
of his colleagues on the Supreme Court 
bench—in the steel seizure case. 

While the State Department was giving 
wide circulation to that piece of propaganda, 
John Foster Dulles, addressing the members 
of a bar association in Louisville, Ky., April 
1952, said: 

“The treatymaking power is an extraordi- 
nary power liable to abuse. ‘Treaties are 
more supreme than ordinary law, for con- 
gressional laws are invalid if they do not 
conform to the Constitution, whereas treay 
Jaws can override the Constitution. Treaties 
can take powers away from the Congress 
and give them to the President. They can 
take powers away from the States and give 
them to the Federal Government or to some 
international body. They can cut across the 
rights given to the people by the Constitu- 
tional Bill of Rights.” 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT OPPOSED 


Now John Foster Dulles is Secretary of 
State and responsible for State Department 
policy. In that capacity he appears before 
the Judiciary Committee of the Senate. He 
does not retract the words he uttered at 
Louisville, nor does he disavow the State 
Department’s propaganda piece, which, ac- 
cording to those words, was false. Neverthe- 
less, he stands with the embattled bureauc- 
racy of the State Department. He defends 
the dimness in which it likes to work. He 
is against any amendment of the Constitu- 
tion that would limit the freedom of the 
President to make treaties and agreements 
with foreign countries—against it at least 
for the present. 

On what does he rest this illogical posi- 
tion? 

On the grounds, namely, that President 
Eisenhower can be trusted not to abuse the 
treatymaking power, that more than some 
other Presidents he will share it with the 
Senate, that he is sympathetic to the idea of 
clarification. 

For marginal illumination read in the New 
York Times, April 8, 1953, an editorial en- 
titled “Pathway to Chaos.” It says: 

“The Bricker resolution to hobble the 
treatymaking powers of the United States 
is unnecessary, unwise, and dangerous. * * * 


The resolution is dangerous because it for- 


bids any treaty that would allow any foreign 
power or any international organization 
(meaning the U. N. or one of its agencies) 
to control the constitutional rights of 
American citizens within the United States 
or any other matter essentially within the 
domestic jurisdiction of the United States. 
Such a fantastic proposition could hamstring 
our participation in all sorts of international 
agencies that are of worldwide benefit.” 
Fantastic to propose to limit the executive 
power of government only so far as to say 
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that it shall not surrender to any foreign or 
international power the constitutional 
rights of the American citizen. The editorial 
adds: “It is impossible to avoid the conclu- 
sion that what Mr. Bricker is really doing 
is striking a blow for the isolationists against 
full American participation in the United 
Nations.” 
National sovereignty, avaunt. 


Don’t Be Fooled About the Number of 
Dollars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN R. BUSH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1953 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Mansfield (Pa.) Advertiser of June 3, 
1953: 


Don’t Be FOOLED ABOUT THE NUMBER OF 
DOLLARS 


Some people fool themselves when they 
talk about the dollars they earn or make in 
their profession or business. Aside from the 
fact that the making of dollars is not all 
there is to the subject, so many people com- 
pare their earnings with what they had sev- 
eral years ago. They have heard about in- 
flation and the lowering value of the dollar, 
but it seems to them that they are getting 
more dollars so that it doesn’t mean much, 

They have heard about the increase in 
wages to meet the increased cost of living, 
and then they find that there must be a 
further increase in the price of food, cloth- 
ing, etc., to meet the increased cost of wages. 
And then they go around the merry-go- 
round again and another increase in wages 
is due to meet the increased cost of living. 
And all the time this has done nothing but 
increase the inflation and lower the value of 
the dollar. 

Added to that has been the great increase 
in taxes. Not only have the rich been taxed 
so that some them pay 90 percent of their 
earnings to the Government, but finding 
soaking the rich insufficient to provide all 
the money an extravagant government need- 
ed, it has been necessary to lower the in- 
come-tax bracket and include everybody 
who makes $600 a year or more. Since many 
got increases in wages this makes several 
million more taxpayers, and the tax runs 
from about a quarter of your income to 
nine-tenths of it. 

The situation is pretty well comparable 
to a story that was published some time 
ago about the high-salaried baseball play- 
yers. Ted Williams was paid $125,000 a sea- 
son for playing baseball, and this was con- 
sidered tops in sports. Movie stars got more, 
some as high as a half million, but $125,000 
to Williams made him the highest paid play- 
er since Babe Ruth, who got only $80,000 
about two-thirds as much. 

But let’s look into this matter. After 
taxes, etc., were taken out of Williams salary 
he had only $62,028 left. Babe Ruth's high 
salary was $80,000 in 1931, and after taxes, 
etc., had been taken out he had $68,535. 
He had left more than $6,000 in dollars more 
than Williams, but he had left dollars that 
would buy much more than Williams’ did. 

And there are people in business who think 
that if their dollars volume has increased 
each year they are making more money and 
they wonder why they do not have money 
left to spend. They forget about the infla- 
tion that has made the dollar buy less, and 
the taxes running from 22 percent up, and 
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the merry-go-round of increased wages, in- 
creased prices, etc. 

Some people say that the place to start 
economizing is with the Government at 
Washington, and that is a good place, be- 
cause if we can reduce the budget, reduce 
the debt, and reduce the taxes, then the 
people will have more of their own money 
to spend themselves. But another good 
place to start is with the people, with busi- 
ness, and they can do this without making 
more demands for the Government to do 
this, that and the other thing for them, and 
also by not demanding more money or big- 
ger profits. It is not pleasant to contem- 
plate, but is the truth. We are all inter- 
ested in it, and we all must do something 
about it. 


Defense Department Organization 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1953 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past few months a committee under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller has been examining the organiza- 
tion of the Department of Defense. 

-As I pointed out to Members of the 
House on March 30, 1953, the delibera- 
tions of the Rockefeller committee were 
of vital significance to the National 
Guard. This was due to the fact that 
it was widely recognized that the mem- 
bership of the committee included some 
who had publicly advocated adoption of 
a Prussian-style high command over our 
Armed Forces. 

In the course of its investigations, the 
committee requested the views of various 
military groups. The National Guard 
Association was one of the organizations 
whose opinions on defense organization 
were solicited. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the text of the letter from the 
National Guard Association to Mr. 
Rockefeller. This is an important letter 
in that it sets forth in plain terms the 
unequivocal opposition of our “citizen 
soldiers” to even piecemeal adoption of 
the Prussian system. 

In particular, it should be noted that 
the National Guard Association, in its 
opposition to a supreme high command, 
advised against any major change in the 
“present organization of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff or the Joint Staff.” 

The Rockefeller commission, disre- 
garding the advice of the National Guard 
Association, did recommend changes in 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and Joint Staff. 
Such changes would give the Chairman 
of the JCS control of the Joint Staff, and 
would, consequently, bring him much 
closer to being a single chief of staff, 
precisely what Congress did not want 
him to be when the position of chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff was created 
in 1949. 

Such steps toward ultimate adoption 
of a single chief of staff—national gen- 
eral staff system over our Armed Forces 
place both the National Guard and our 
national security in jeopardy. 


Unfortunately, these Rockefeller rec- 
ommendations have been included in Re- 
organization Plan No. 6, which, except 
for these provisions to increase the power 
of the JCS Chairman, has much merit. 

It is hoped that the hearings on House 
Joint Resolution 264 will disclose why 
the Rockefeller Commission advocates 
these JCS changes which will go far 
toward ultimate imposition of a Prus- 
sian kind of supreme high command over 
our Armed Forces, resulting in the even- 
tual destruction of our National Guard 
and the undermining of our national se- 
curity. 

Iam certain that the two unfortunate- 
ly worded portions—subsections (c) and 
(d) of section 1—of Reorganization Plan 
No. 6 can be corrected to assure efficiency 
without adoption of a foreign and mili- 
taristic concept. A strong National 
Guard is necessary to the security of our 
Nation. 

The National Guard Association's let- 
ter, as printed in the May issue of the 
National Guardsman, follows: 

THE NATIONAL GUARD ASSOCIATION'S 
POSITION 

(On April 2, Mr. Nelson A. Rockefeller, 
chairman of the Committee on Department 
of Defense Organization, wrote to the presi- 
dent, National Guard Association of the 
United States, inviting this organization's 
views on organizational and procedural prob- 
lems in the Department. The scope of the 
inquiry as indicated by a questionnaire en- 
closed as a guide covered a broad range of 
matters. The association’s reply, submitted, 
as requested, by April 8, is presented here- 
with.) 

Dear MR. ROCKEFELLER: I appreciate your 
letter of April 2, 1953, requesting the com- 
ments of the National Guard Association of 
the United States with respect to the organ- 
ization of the Department of Defense, now 
under study by the committee named for 
that purpose by the Secretary of Defense. 

With the limited facilities available to this 
association, it is extremely difficult to rec- 
ommend or suggest major changes in the 
organization of the Department of Defense 
in the time alloted. Likewise, to attempt to 
put into writing the answers to the several 
questions propounded in the attachment to 


- your letter would require more time for study 


and consideration. 

This association has supported the policies 
set forth in the National Security Act of 
1947 and subsequent amendments thereto. 
There can be no doubt that further im- 
provements in the act, as well as the clarifi- 
cation of some of its present provisions, are 
desirable at this time. Moreover, the asso- 
ciation has had confidence in the men who 
have served as Secretary of Defense and 
would give added weight to the recommenda- 
tions which they might suggest as a result 
of their experience in that office. 

There are, however, certain principles ex- 
plicitly defined in the National Security Act, 
as amended, which this association believes 
should be retained as our national policy: 

(a) First and foremost, we believe the pol- 
icy of civilian control of the Armed Forces 
must be retained without compromise. As 
now provided, this control is exercised in 
a broad sense through and by the Secretary 
of Defense and the three service Secretaries. 
The authority granted to the Secretary of 
Defense should provide for his supervision 
and policy control over the three military 
departments, but not to the extent of di- 
recting the day-to-day operations of these 
departments. Those who have served as Sec- 
retary of Defense can best advise as to 
whether the authority presently vested in 
that office is sufficient to carry out these 
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functions. We do not object to the Secretary 
of Defense having a military staff in suffi- 
cient. number to properly exercise his super- 
vision and control over the departments. In 
consonance with the policy of maintaining 
civilian control, it might be desirable to pro- 
vide additional Assistant Secretaries in the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense to direct 
activities in some of the more important 
areas of supervision and coordination. 

(b) Secondly, this Association is unalter- 
ably opposed to a single military Chief of 
Staff to be placed in command of the mili- 
tary services. We would be in favor of elim- 
inating that part of the statute which pro- 
vides that the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff shall have no vote, thereby implying 
that the Joint Chiefs of Staff should formally 
vote on all questions put to them. We would 
be opposed to the Chairman having the 
power of decision when there are differences 
of opinion among the members of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. When there are differences 
of opinion, we believe that these differences 
should be resolved by the Secretary of De- 
fense and by the President, upon appeal. 
We do not favor any major changes in the 
present organization of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff or the Joint Staff, and we believe that 
their functions should remain as defined in 
the National Security Act. If, as the mili- 
tary advisers to the Secretary of Defense, 
they are overworked as the result of the great 
volume of papers referred to them for con- 
sideration, we believe that some means can 
be worked out to reserye the time of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff for their main function 
of strategic planning. Perhaps deputies or 
personal representatives of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff could be provided to consider all 
matters of lesser importance. We would 
prefer to have the present limitation on the 
number of officers that can serve in the Joint 
Staff increased, rather than to set up a com- 
pletely new staff in the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense. As indicated above, we would 
prefer to leave the function of strategic plan- 
ning in the Joint Chiefs of Staff as presently 
constituted, rather than a military council 
composed of military men who do not have 
the responsibility of carrying out these plans. 

While these comments answer only a few 
of the questions submitted with your letter, 
they do, I believe, reflect our ideas with re- 
spect to the organization of the Department 
of Defense. May I again thank you for re- 
questing the views of the National Guard 
Association of the United States relative to 
the difficult decisions that face your com- 
mittee. 

With all good wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
E. A. WALSH, 
Major General, National Guard, Re- 
tired, President. 


Memorial Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1953 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Evening Outlook, Santa Mon- 
ica, Calif., of May 30, 1953: 

MEMORIAL (DECORATION) Day 

It is difficult to write a Memorial Day edi- 
torial at this time and not relate it to the 
Korean war. Even with fighting resumed, 
it is safe to say that most Americans are try- 
ing to forget that war, feeling that it has 
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been a costly and shameful mess. Many 
think of it as a lost war. But it may still 
be too early to call it that. The Chinese 
Reds may goad us too far and our allies may 
push us too hard toward an abject surrender 
and the American people may yet decide that 
much as they want an end to the war, we are 
not ready for an oriental Munich. 

There is still a chance that the United 
States may get so disgusted that it will de- 
cide to throw off the shackles which have 
bound us in Korea and impose a real peace 
in that part of the world. If we do not, our 
children are likely to have cause bitterly to 
reproach us. They may ask why we let a 
second-rate power bluff us into a phony ori- 
ental truce when we could have ruined that 
power by 90 days’ air bombardment of its 
primitive communications system (without 
using the atomic bomb) and when the power 
we were afraid of, Soviet Russia, was obvi- 
ously beset with internal weakness and in no 
condition to launch a major war. They may 
ask why we abandoned our potential coun- 
terforce of the Chinese Nationalist Army and 
allowed the Reds to consolidate their evil 
hold on 450 million mostly unwilling Chi- 
nese people. 

That is one thought for this Memorial 
Day. Another is that those Americans who 
fell in previous wars, and whose graves will 
be decorated today, did not die in vain. On 
their graves we may proudly place Ameri- 
can flags. On the graves of those who died 
in Korea, an American flag surmounted by 
that of the United Nations, 


Beverly Kay Bradley 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1953 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
herewith include an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Menominee Herald-Leader 
on Monday, May 25, 1953. 

It comments on a 214-year-old 
youngster, Beverly Kay Bradley, who was 
lost in the swamplands of Ingallston 
Township in Menominee County for 49 
hours. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to commend the local governmental units 
and officials and the United States Coast 
Guard on a job well done. 

The many local citizens, as well as the 
Menominee Herald-Leader staff, are to 
be highly praised for developing and 
conducting such a beautifully coordin- 
ated and exhaustive search that proved 
to be so successful in Menominee County. 

The editorial follows: 

Little Beverly Kay Bradley was to go home 
today after 3 days in St. Joseph-Lloyd Hos- 
pital recuperating after exposure during a 
49-hour disappearance from her grandpar- 
ents’ home in Ingaliston Township. Find- 
ing of the child by a Coast Guard helicopter 
pilot Friday noon was the happy ending to 
a 2-day search. The finding and air dash 
with the child to the hospital composed one 
of the most dramatic incidents of a century 
of local history. 

The Bradley case does not end with little 
Beverly Kay’s return home for her finding 
has stirred as much speculation and debate 
as her disappearance caused concern. Sheriff 
Edward Reindl thinks the child was kid- 


naped and then released; that there can be 
no other explanation of her rescue in an 
area which had been recently and repeatedly 
inspected by searchers. But the child’s phys- 
ical condition (and her clothing)—while 
remarkably good for a 214-year-old who 
had spent 2 days lost in rough woods in- 
fested by insects and lashed one night by a 
violent electric and rainstorm—did evidence 
exposure, her first call was for food, and she 
was in a condition approaching shock when 
found lying face down. She slept on the 
flight to Menominee and, although talkative, 
she did not immediately give any indication 
that she had been picked up. 

Investigation continues and the great mys- 
tery supersedes the great disappearance. 
Meanwhile Beverly Kay is much more in- 
terested in the dolls and toys that so many 
kind-hearted Menominee persons have given 
to her than in the furore that her disappear- 
ance and her recovery have caused. 


Let’s Keep Our Word 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1953 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, through- 
out the democratic world today there is 
unanimous criticism of the Communist 
regime, one of the many reasons being 
that the Communist word is worthless. 
In every dealing with the Western World 
they have broken their pledges as fast 
as they have made them. As a result, 
we are coming to distrust them com- 
pletely. In America we have an expres- 
sion that is almost synonymous with 
Americanism. In the business world it 
goes as follows, “Every man’s word is his 
bond.” This has been a symbol of demo- 
cratic honesty. As a result, people can 
engage in business dealings and have 
the assurance that once a promise has 
been made, it will be kept. 

The same should be true of the Fed- 


eral Government. We are not a govern- 


ment of laws, but we are a government 
of péople. , The same promises which 
we expect individuals to keep in their 
local communities should also be kept 
by the Federal Government, once it 
gives its written word. 

I am sorry to report that in the action 
of the House this year, the Federal Gov- 
ernment is proposing not to keep its 
word. I refer to the action of the House 
when it recently threw out the provision 
for 35,000 units of public housing. 

As you know, under the Housing Act 
of 1949, our Federal Government agreed 
to assist localities in providing 810,000 
units of public housing over a 6-year pe- 
riod at the rate of 135,000 units annually. 
The reason that the Federal Government 
made that pledge to the American people 
was written into the Recor, as follows: 

The Congress hereby declares that the gen- 
eral welfare and security of the Nation and 
the health and living standards of its people 
require housing production and related com- 
munity development sufficient to remedy the 
serious housing shortage, the elimination of 
substandard and other inadequate housing 
through the clearance of slums and blighted 
areas, and the realization as soon as feasible 
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of the goal of a decent home and a suitable 
living environment for every American fam- 
ily, thus contributing to the development 
and redevelopment of communities and to 
the advancement of the growth, wealth, and 
security of the Nation. 


Mr. Speaker, those purposes for which 
the Federal Government pledged its sup- 
port of a public-housing program for the 
Nation are every bit as valid today as 
they were in 1949. No one challenges 
the existence of slums today, and we cer- 
tainly are a long way from the goal of 
a decent home and a suitable living en- 
vironment for every American family. 
Yet the House proposes that the Fed- 
eral Government go back on its word, 
to forget its promise, and thereby engage 
in a tactic that free peoples éverywhere 
have come to despise and which they 
cite as an example of how not to deal. 

I cannot condone that kind of action 
which the House is proposing. 

How do you suppose the people in my 
native city of Baltimore feel when the 
Federal Government goes back on its 
word? I have in front of me the last 
annual report of the housing authority 
of the great city of Baltimore. It is 
called Progress—15 Years of Public 
Housing, and it details what has been 
done so far in moving from the problem 
to the policy to the people. 

Under the inspiring leadership of our 
very able mayor, Hon. Thomas D’Alesan- 
dro, Jr., and the excellent housing au- 
thority of Baltimore city, headed by Mr. 
G. Cheston Carey, chairman, Mr. Walter 
I. Seif, vice chairman, and ably aided 
by Commissioners Robert G. Merrick, 
Mrs. Henry E. Corner, and Dr. William 
LeRoy Berry, and the splendid work of 
the executive director, Oliver, C. Win- 
ston, Baltimore has achieved a record in 
public housing of which all America may 
be proud. 

Recognition of that fact was made in 
1951 when the authority was singled out 
from among all local housing authorities 
with large programs as the one to have 
demonstrated the “highest quality of ad- 
ministrative competence, of tenant rela- 
tions skill, property maintenance effici- 
ency, and local community acceptance.” 

Mr. Speaker, as I pointed out in my 
speech to the House on April 22, 1953, the 
elimination of these 35,000 units would 
be a real blow to the public housing 
movement in our city—and it will direct- 
ly affect many of the people I have the 
honor and privilege of representing. 
This annual report of the housing au- 
thority tells a graphic story of how 
thousands of Baltimore families of low 
income have been provided with decent 
homes in good environments at rents 
they can afford to pay. The comparative- 
ly small cost to the Federal Government 
has been that of making up the differ- 
ence each year between what the tenants 
pay in rent and the total costs of opera- 
tion. And I assure you that it is much 
cheaper than paying the costs of slums. 
People who are happy and satisfied with 
their environment are not prone to listen 
to ideologies foreign to our American 
way of life either—ideologists which I 
mentioned a moment ago as having the 
constant and consistent breaking of 
pledges as a chief characteristic. 
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While I have your attention, I would 
like also to clear up a common misunder- 
standing about the Baltimore plan which 
has been mistakingly represented around 
the country as eliminating the need for 
low-rent housing, or what we call public 
housing. Mayor D'Alesandro, who has 
been one of the Nation’s foremost pro- 
ponents of decent housing for all at the 
local level of government, has said time 
and time again that a community must 
use all the facilities at its disposal if the 
battle against the slums is to be won. 
In Baltimore, that means a coordinated 
effort by public housing, redevelopment, 
and the Baltimore plan of housing law 
enforcement. Mayor D'Alesandro has 
been widely quoted in national publica- 
tions as saying of these means of attack: 

Each has its own unique contribution to 
make in the fight which we are waging 
against the slums of Baltimore. Each is de- 
pendent upon the other to achieve its great- 
est usefulness. In combination, the three 
programs—public housing, redevelopment, 
housing law enforcement—constitute a uni- 
fied program for better housing for all citi- 
zens of Baltimore. 


Returning to the main point of these 
remarks—the value of the public-hous- 
ing program and the need for us to keep 
faith with the people of America—let 
me say that if you examine the mar- 
velous record of progress of the Hous- 
ing Authority of Baltimore during its 15 
years of work, you become inspired with 
the achievements that were made pos- 
sible by the aid given by the Federal 
Government in accordance with the 
Housing Acts of 1937 and 1949. Truly 
great strides have been made in elimi- 
nating the horrible slums that exist in 
our city, and in providing decent homes 
for low-income families. The Housing 
Authority cleared out more than 3,700,- 
000 square feet of slums under the Hous- 
ing Act of 1937, and so far under the 
Housing Act of 1949 is in the process of 
clearing an additional 2,200,000 square 
feet. That is almost 6 million square 
feet of slums—more than 135 acres— 
carved out of the blighted core of down- 
town Baltimore. 

This excellent report I have referred 
to also details some of the planning that 
has already gone into future projects. 
Together with the people of Baltimore 
who support this program, the Housing 
Authority has gone forward realistically 
with vision to continue the work that 
lies ahead in the belief that the Federal 
Government's word is as good as its bond. 

Make no mistake about it. Redevelop- 
ment in Baltimore, or in any other sim- 
ilar city, will be stymied without public 
housing. x 

Public housing is necessary for the re- 
development process to function, simply 
because the people living in the slums 
to be demolished through redevelopment 
must have some place to move to be- 
sides another slum of any progress is to 
be made. 

That public housing is the cornerstone 
of any slum- clearance program is a mat- 
ter of common knowledge in every city 
throughout the country. 

Since we no longer have the original 
requirement of 135,000 public units as set 
forth by Congress in the Housing Act 


of 1949, but only a mere 35,000 units, I 
wish to urge—and I fervently hope—that 
the House will concur with the Senate 
and permit this very modest program of 
Federal aid to go forward to the end that 
we will gradually advance toward the 
national policy which Congress set forth 
in that act—the goal of a decent home 
and a suitable living environment for 
every American citizen. 


From A to Z 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1953 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article prepared by Vice Adm. Joel 
T. Boone, Chief Medical Director of the 
Veterans’ Administration. It is an ex- 
amination of certain popular misconcep- 
tions concerning the medical and hos- 
pital program of his Department: 


I have always felt that when a magazine 
publishes an article its readers have the right 
to expect at least two things: First, that 
the author knows what he is talking about; 
and second, that his material is reasonably 
informative and interesting. 

My position and experience as Chief Med- 
ical Director of the Veterans’ Administration 
and the head of its Department of Medicine 
and Surgery may offer some assurance that 
I meet the requirements of point 1; as to 
the second, it seems to me that what is 
factual and of direct concern not only to 
physicians, but to every American taxpayer, 
ought to invite, at the very least, sufficient 
interest to encourage informative reading. 

Misconceptions about the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration’s medical and hospital program 
are numerous. They are to be found in al- 
most any group. They may be seen in the 
pages of some of even the most carefully 
edited newspapers; in popular magazines, 
usually those with a penchant for breathless 
advance notice about the very latest in “mir- 
acle drugs”; and even in medical journals. 

Such widespread misconceptions or even 
Just plain ignorance by distorting medical 
facts—as I expect to show—into half-truths, 
or downright untruths, can do great dam- 
age to the medical and professional stand- 
ing and accomplishments. Lack of infor- 
mation also does a great deal of mischief to 
public understanding of what Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration medicine is accomplishing; how 
it is being accomplished; and why it is being 
done as it is. 

To put the matter bluntly, wrong is wrong 
and should be set right. In common fairness 
to veterans, the Government, to every loyal 
hardworking member of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration's Department of Medicine and 
Surgery, to the American medical and ancil- 
lary professions—to say nothing of our tax- 
paying fellow citizens throughout the United 
States—the Veterans’ Administration’s med- 
ical and hospital program deserves to be dis- 
cussed in terms of factual accuracy. 

Now, good faith is an admirable quality. 
But the fact that many misconceptions 
about the Veterans’ Administration may be 
passed from one uniformed person to an- 
other in entire good faith does not lessen by 
a featherweight the grievous injury done to 
veterans and their loved ones, to the Vet- 
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erans” Administration’s Department of Med- 
icine and Surgery, or to the American medi- 
cal profession, whose cooperative work is so 
often misunderstood, whose high motives 
are so hastily malined, whose all-important 
professional integrity is sometimes mistak- 
enly assailed by persons who are uninformed, 
albeit of good intent. Some, of course, fully 
informed may have less admirable motives. 

I offer this little preface as my reason for 
appearing in the pages of the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, and I now re- 
spectfully invite my readers to examine with 
me the A to Z record of certain prevalent 
misconceptions about the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration's medical and hospital program. If 
some patent examples are omitted, it’s only 
because the list is too long for a treatise of 
this scope. Here then are some prime ex- 
amples of medical misinformation about the 
Veterans’ Administration, followed in each 
case by a brief statement of the fact: 

(a) “I hear that 90 percent of patients in 
VA hospitals [in some statements the per- 
centage used was 80 percent or two-thirds] 
are being treated for non-service-connected 
disabilities.” 

Considerable interest has been centered on 
the authority of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion to hospitalize veterans for conditions 
not attributable to military or naval service. 
Even when this authority is not questioned, 
questions have arisen concerning the degree 
to which Veterans’ Administration's beds are 
used for the care of veterans requiring hos- 
pitalization for service-connected conditions 
as compared to the number of beds provided 
for veterans requiring care for non-service- 
connected disabilities. To understand more 
clearly the composition of the patient load 
of the Veterans’ Administration, it is impor- 
tant to consider not only their legal status 
but their clinical condition as it relates to 
chronic illness. The most recent statements 
on the clinical and legal status of veterans 
hospitalized under Veterans’ Administration 
auspices are those pertaining to the approxi- 
mately 108,000 patients in hospital on Jan- 
uary 31, 1952. Of these, 0.6 percent were 
nonveterans (U. S. Armed Forces personnel 
humanitarian cases, etc.); 35.6 percent were 
veterans receiving care for service-connected 
disabilities; 11.4 percent were veterans dis- 
charged from a military service for disabili- 
ties incurred in line of duty or veterans in 
receipt of compensation for service-connected 
disabilities who are receiving care for other 
disabilities; 52.4 percent were other war vete 
erans treated for non-service-connected dis- 
abilities, 

To stop at this point in discussion of the 
legal eligibility of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tions’ patient load is to ignore the underly- 
ing concept implied in the legislative acts 
providing bed facilities beyond those neces- 
sary for the care of veterans suffering from 
service-incurred disabilities. Let us there- 
fore examine the nature of the disabilities 
currently being treated in that portion of the 
total Veterans’ Administration bed facilities 
allocated to the care of veterans with non- 
service-connected disabilities only; that is, 
the group representing 52.4 percent of the 
total patients. 

This group can be initially subdivided as 
follows: 31.8 percent, patients with condi- 
tions which are known to be chronic in na- 
ture; 20.6 percent, patients with presumed 
nonchronic conditions. 

In the first group I have included vet- 
erans hospitalized for the treatment of tuber- 
culosis or psychosis as well as those hospital- 
ized for some other chronic disability as evi- 
denced by the fact that on the particular 
census day, they had already been hospital- 
ized for more than 90 days. These undis- 
putedly chronically ill patients total 34,426, 
or 31.8 percent of all patients. The rest of 
the patient load, veterans with presumably 
nonchronic disabilities, constitutes 20.6 per- 
cent of the total patients. When we examine 
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cases, we find evidence to suggest that many 
of them are in truth chronically ill. For ex- 
ample, of the 23,306 veterans with presumed 
nonchronic disabilities, 9,184 patients, or 8.5 
percent of all patients are in receipt of or 
have applied for a VA pension for a perma- 
nently and totally disabling non-service-con- 
nected condition. These veterans, in addi- 
tion to their severely incapacitating disabil- 
ity, must have incomes less than $1,400 a year 
if without dependents, or $2,700 with depend- 
ents, to be eligible for VA pension. While 
these veterans had been hospitalized for less 
than 90 days when the census was taken, it 
appears likely that because of their severe 
disabilities they will require long-term hos- 
pitalization. More than half of these vet- 
erans were being treated for one of the fol- 
lowing chronic conditions: Cardiovascular 
disease, cancer, neurological disease, or 
arthritis. 

Another small subcategory of interest 
which had been included in the nonchronic, 
non-service-connected class is 1,198 patients 
(or 1.1 percent of the total patient. load) 
who on the day of the census had a claim 
for compensation for a service-incurred dis- 
ability pending adjudication action. A sig- 
nificant percentage of these claims for com- 
pensation are subsequently adjudged to be 
service-incurred or service-aggravated dis- 
abilities and therefore would permit the re- 
classification of these veterans to the service- 
connected category. 

The residual group of nonchronic, non- 
service-connected veterans in hospitals com- 
prise 11,656 patients (or 10.8 percent of the 
total patient load), How many of these pa- 
tients may require long-term hospitalization 
is a moot point. One-third of these patients 
are found to be suffering from one of the fol- 
lowing serious disabilities: Cardiovascular 
disease, cancer, or neurological disease, or 
arthritis. 

In summary, an examination of the com- 
position of the current VA patient popula- 
tion makes it evident that the question of 
the legal eligibility of veterans is somewhat 
complex. It becomes obvious that a de- 
scription of the patient load in terms of two 
classes, service-connected and non-service- 
connected patients, is an oversimplification, 
On legal grounds, there are three and not 
two categories of veteran patients: (1) Vet- 
erans treated for service-connected disabili- 
ties, (2) veterans with compensable serv- 
ice-connected disabilities treated for NSC 
disabilities only, and (3) other eligible vet- 
erans treated for NSC disabilities. More- 
over, on clinical grounds, we find a rela- 
tively small percentage of VA beds are used 
for the treatment of patients with non- 
chronic disabilities which are not service- 
connected, 

(b) “I hear that veterans with non-serv- 
ice-connected ailments sign a pauper’s oath 
to get into a Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pital, and the Veterans’ Administration 
makes no effort to check for fraudulent 
oaths.” 

The law does not require a pauper’s oath. 
The law does permit the applicant to make 
a statement under oath to the effect that he 
cannot afford to pay for necessary treat- 
ment elsewhere. There is a considerable 
difference, as but a cursory thought will re- 
veal. Further, the law specifies that the 
statement under oath shall be accepted by 
the Veterans’ Administration as sufficient 
evidence of the applicant's inability to de- 
fray necessary expenses. There is con- 
tained on the form for application for hos- 
pital treatment or domiciliary care a state- 
ment of the penalty prescribed by statute 
for making false statements or claims, and 
the applicant, or if incompetent, his repre- 
sentative, is required to sign that he under- 
stands its import. If anyone will charge 
in writing that a Veterans’ Administration 
patient has committed fraud in the matter, 
the Veterans’ Administration will refer the 


case at once to the Department of Justice 
for any action deemed appropriate. The 
Veterans’ Administration is without au- 
thority to require verification of a war vet- 
eran’s statement and is not responsible for 
criminal investigation or prosecution ac- 
tion. 

(c) “I hear that non-service- connected 
patients are encouraged by the Veterans“ 
Administration to be dishonest in prepar- 
ing applications for hospitalization by 
claiming pauperism.” 

Criminal fraud of this kind is punishable, 
upon conviction, by fine or jail term, or 
both, under Public Law 2, 73d Congress, or 
other statute. I know of no such practice. 
Those who claim they do should, and have 
a duty to, present any evidence they have 
to the proper authorities. Every American 
citizen has an obligation to present valid 
information of perpetrated fraud so that 
the culprit may be prosecuted. 

(d) “I hear that too many hospitals have 
been built by the Veterans’ Administration. 
Right now there are more than are needed to 
serve eligible veterans.” 

This contention is completely refuted by 
the size of the waiting list of veterans seek- 
ing admission to Veterans’ Administration 
Fospitals. The waiting list of veterans who 
are eligible for hospitalization, and who have 
been certified by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion as needing hospitalization, has averaged 
more than 20,000 every day in the week for 
many months. Further, the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration has built no hospitals except as 
directed by authorizing statute and appro- 
priation acts. 

(e) “I hear that thousands of Veterans’ 
Administration hospital beds are standing 
empty because there aren’t enough patients 
to keep them filled.” 

Veterans’ Administration hospital beds are 
not empty because of a lack of patients. The 
waiting lists of veterans seeking admission 
refute any such contention. Empty beds ex- 
ist in Veterans’ Administration hospitals be- 
cause of lack of operating funds, or because 
of personnel recruitment difficulties or be- 
cause of construction projects that are un- 
derway. 

(f) “I hear that patients are kept in Veter- 
ans’ Administration hospitals far longer 
than necessary, longer than the normal stay 
in a non-Veterans’ Administration hospital.” 

When attempts are made to compare the 
lengths of stay of patients in Veterans“ Ad- 
ministration hospitals with those in non- 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals, quite er- 
roneous conclusions are apt to result. It is 
difficult, if not entirely illogical, to attempt 
to compare two dissimilar groups. I do not 
need to point out to you what constitutes 
the patient load of a non-Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospital. You know that. The pa- 
tient load of Veterans’ Administration hospi- 
tals is constituted, for the most part, of an 
aging population characterized by a greater 
frequency of multiple disabilities and 
chronic disorders less amenable to treatment 
and which require longer care. Approxi- 
mately half of the patients in Veterans’ 
Administration hospitals are veterans of 
World War I or earlier periods of service with 
a median age of 61 years. The median age 
of World War II patients is 35 years. Other 
hospital systems do not present comparable 
situations, and therefore comparisons are of 
little significance. The chronic nature of 
the Veterans’ Administration patient load is 
indicated by the fact that over 50 percent 
of the Veterans’ Administration patients in 
hospitals on January 31, 1952, had already 
spent more than a year on hospital rolls as 
Veterans’ Administration patients. This 
situation will become even more accentuated 
with the passing of time. 

There are other factors which influence 
the lengths of stay of patients in Veterans’ 
Administration hospitals which are not gen- 
erally known. The accessibility of the pa- 
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the composition of the so-called nonchronic 


tient and the hospital to each other, the na- 
ture of the service provided in the Veterans’ 
Administration hospital, special requirements 
for medical evaluations having a bearing on 
the veterans’ legal status, all are of signifi- 
cance, 

When a patient is hospitalized by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, it is necessary not 
only to treat the disability which caused 
the patient's hospitalization, but it is also 
necessary to study, evaluate and treat other 
concomitant disabilities the patient may 
have, since pension and compensation pay- 
ments may be affected. When it is realized 
that compensation and pension payments 
for the fiscal year 1952 amounted to $1,- 
564,752,108, then the importance of this phase 
of a veterans’ hospitalization cannot be 
minimized, Further, it is common practice 
that when a patient enters a non-Veterans’ 
Administration hospital he has already had 
preliminary examinations and laboratory 
tests. Nor is it usual to retain such a patient 
in the hospital until medical attention is no 
longer called for. The patient's treatment 
in this class is continued and completed after 
his release from the hospital by his doctor, 
All this cuts down the length of stay of the 
patient in the non-Veterans' Administration 
hospital. 

The situation that prevails in patients 
cared for by Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pitals is not analogous. The hospital must 
start its medical work-up on its patients from 
scratch and must carry it to completion, 
since none except the service-connected may 
be cared for on an outpatient basis. 

Finally, the lengths of stay of Veterans’ 
Administration patients are influenced by the 
necessity, in many instances, for properly 
arranging for the patients’ posthospitaliza- 
tion care. The more aged patients may be 
afflicted with considerable residual disabili- 
ties upon conclusion of treatment, A mo- 
ment’s thought will demonstrate the neces- 
sity for retaining them in the hospitals until 
suitable arrangements can be effected for 
their posthospitalization care. 

(g) “I hear that Veterans’ Administration 
hospital construction is a waste of public 
money. They cost more to build per bed 
than do non-Veterans’' Administration hos- 
pitals.” 

The cost-per-bed argument is illogical and 
completely misleading. However, even when 
used as a computation, the cost of Veterans’ 
Administration hospitals has been found to 
compare favorably with non-Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospitals throughout the coun- 
try. A far more reasonable comparison is 
cost-per-square foot of floor space, or cost- 
per-cubic-foot of content. Because of the 
types of patients, and the requirement that 
complete medical service must be rendered, 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals of neces- 
sity contain space and equipment for various 
kinds of therapy, space and equipment for 
rehabilitative measures, dining facilities, ad- 
ministrative offices, chapels, libraries, none of 
which provide beds, all of them requiring 
space. Considerations like these make cost- 
per-bed statistics completely misleading. 

(h) “I hear that some patients who enter 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals have pre- 
paid hospital insurance. They cannot prop- 
erly sign a statement that they're unable to 
pay; and besides, why doesn’t the Veterans’ 
Administration try to collect that money?” 

Prepaid hospital insurance and a veteran's 
ability to pay are not antithetical or incon- 
sistent. At the very most, medical insurance 
applies only to that part of medical care 
covered by the policy. It seldom covers all 
hospital costs, and it does not pretend to 
cover all costs in related areas, For example, 
hospitalization insurance does not usually 
cover all medical costs, physicians’ fees, ex- 
aminations and so on, all of which are in- 
cluded in Veterans’ Administration hospital 
care, 
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Effort by the Veterans’ Administration 
to recover hospital insurance payments is 
not based on the belief that the insurance 
policy indicates a veteran’s ability to pay. 
It is based on the Veterans’ Administration's 
authority to prescribe limitations for non- 
service hospitalization. And, of course, 
should the Veterans’ Administration receive 
such payment, not one cent comes from 
the veteran or his family. Collection is 
made from a third party, the insurance com- 
pany, or other person who is liable for such 
costs. 

The sheer truth is, that the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration is collecting such payments 
wherever and whenever actual liability ex- 
ists. During the fiscal year 1952 the Vet- 
erans’ Administration secured for the Fed- 
eral Government approximately $2,500,000 
in reimbursement for hospital care furnished 
veterans with non-service-connected disa- 
bilities, for which hospital care, third parties 
were liable in contract or tort. But Veterans’ 
Administration collections of this sort in no 
way indicate the slightest departure from 
the lawful policy of dealing with patients 
having nonservice disabilities. 

(i) “I hear that if the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration would toss out all nonservice pa- 
tients and admit to its hospitals only service 
cases, millions of dollars would be saved, 
and the nonservice veterans could pay for 
their treatment in private hospitals the same 
as anyone else.” 

Those who subscribe to the above err in 
several major premises, The Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration could not, even if it would, 
toss out all non-service-connected patients. 
The law prescribes the eligibility require- 
ments of veterans for admission to Veterans’ 
Administration hospitals, both for the 
treatment of service-connected and non- 
service-conneéctead disabilities. The Veterans’ 
Administration administers the law and its 
hospital program is predicated on its pro- 
visions. Only Congress can change the law, 
not the Veterans’ Administration. However, 
assuming that Congress did change the law 
and that non-service- connected veterans 
were in fact barred from Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospitals, it does not follow that mil- 
lions of dollars would be saved the Ameri- 
can taxpayer. The bulk of non-service-con- 
nected cases, which includes the tuberculosis 
and neuropsychiatric patients, the long- 
term chronic cases and the indigents, would 
either have to be treated at public expense 
in other public-supported hospitals, with 
no consequent “savings of millions,” or they 
would receive no care at all, with consequent 
economic loss to the community, State and 
Nation. 

(j) “I hear that Veterans’ Administration 
hospitals are full of a lot of frills that pro- 
duce useless coddling of patients. Veterans’ 
Administration hospital methods should be 
streamlined in accordance with best medi- 
cal opinion in the United States.” 

It has generally been found that those 
who hold that Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pitals are full of a lot of frills are uninformed 
as to the medical reason for and uses of the 
so-called frills. These so-called frills, when 
investigated, prove to be approved and ac- 
cepted procedures in modern medicine which 
has made giant strides in recent years. As 
for the Veterans’ Administration’s hospital 
methods, the close collaboration of the hos- 
pitals with this country’s leading medical 
schools has resulted in a practice of medi- 
cine in Veterans’ Administration hospitals 
that has received wide-spread commenda- 
tion. Modern hospital treatment includes 
many items not formerly thought indis- 
pensable or even practicable. 

(k) “I hear that Veterans’ Administration 
hospitals are an opening wedge for social- 
ized medicine. The overwhelming majority 
of its nonservice patients are depriving pri- 
vate physicians of legitimate fees.” 


It would be well at this point to review 
the constitution of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration’s hospital patient population as item- 
ized under (a) supra. Of the 103,774 pa- 
tients, 13.9 percent were tuberculous, 47 
percent psychotic, 2.7 percent had other 
psychiatric disorders, and 5.1 percent had 
neurological disabilities. Well over a third 
of the tuberculous patients had been on the 
hospital rolls for more than 1 year, well over 
a third of the psychotic patients for more 
than 10 years and over 50 percent of all 
patients hospitalized on January 31, 1952, 
had already spent more than a year on hos- 
pital rolls as Veterans’ Administration pa- 
tients. Further, nearly half of the World 
War I patients (hospitalized for all causes) 
had been on hospital rolls as Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration patients for more than 5 years, 
and nearly one-fourth for more than 15 
years. Over 43 percent of the World War 
II patients had been on hospital rolls for 
more than a year and 18 percent more than 
5 years. I leave it to the judgment of the 
reader whether these patients could be ex- 
pected to defray the costs of such long pe- 
riods of hospitalization. It is reasonable 
to assume that were they excluded from 
the Veterans’ Administration hospitals they 
would turn elsewhere for treatment at pub- 
lic expense, burdening beyond their capac- 
ities the already overtaxed State, city, and 
county institutions. Further, I believe it 
unrealistic to compare Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration medicine with socialized medicine 
as it exists in some countries. 

(1) “I hear that what the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration is really doing is hiding behind 
the law, what with all this talk about Con- 


This is a statement of opinion that is 
negative, unrealistic, and untrue. Properly 
stated: The Veterans’ Administration is 
obliged to and intends to obey the law at 
all times. It executes the law that was 
promulgated for it to follow. The Veterans’ 
Administration cannot, in the nature of 
things, hide behind anything or anybody, 
as far as public knowledge of its duties and 
its accomplishments is concerned. Ulti- 
mately, it is for the people of the United 
States to say what the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration shall do; we are merely the servants 
of the people to carry out their mandates 
as expressed in law. 

(m) “I hear that veterans and their wives 
and children get free medical care in Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospitals. I’ve heard 
of cases where the wives have their babies, 
and the children have their tonsils removed 
at the taxpayers’ expense.” 

That just isn’t true and never has been. 
Wives, children, dependents, and relatives of 
veterans cannot and do not get medical 
service from the Veterans’ Administration— 
unless they themselves are eligible in their 
own right by reason of the fact that they 
themselves are veterans. The women pa- 
tients being treated by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration are women veterans, and for 
them pregnancy per se does not entitle them 
to hospitalization by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. 5 

(n) I hear that getting into a Veterans’ 
Administration hospital is a matter of favor- 
itism. I’ve heard of a sick veteran waiting 
weeks and weeks to get into a hospital, 
whereas I’ve seen veterans from this same 
town admitted, and they didn’t look a bit 
sick to me.” 

Being admitted to a Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospital is regulated by rules set up 
under the law. Emergency cases get top 
priority; service-connected cases get first 
call. Non-service-connected cases must be 
legally eligible for treatment, must need hos- 
pital treatment, must be unable to pay for 
necessary care (permissibly evidenced by 
sworn statement of such inability), and 
must follow priority rules for admission. A 
patient who does not need treatment cannot 
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be admitted except those who are brought 
in for a period of observation and examina- 
tion for adjudication of claims. During the 
fiscal year of 1952, nearly a million applica- 
tions for hospital care were received; 495,- 
056 were admitted. 

(0) “I hear that there's no humanity in 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals. Pa- 
tients are handled like robots. I heard of a 
patient, seriously ill with tuberculosis—sent 
miles away for treatment instead of to the 
Veterans’ Administration hospital close to 
home where his wife and kids could come to 
see him. It isn’t humane.” 

On the contrary, it is humane and sensible, 
too. The humane thing is to give this pa- 
tient the best possible treatment for tubercu- 
losis and to return him to his home and 
family in the shortest time possible. Some- 
times a specialized tuberculosis hospital re- 
mote from his home is the answer to a prob- 
lem of this sort. However, when it’s medi- 
cally feasible, the invariable Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration rule is to hospitalize veterans as 
close as possible to where their families live. 

(p) “I hear that Veterans’ Administration 
hospitals are more like country clubs than 
places for sick people. Why all this tennis 
and golf, all this basket weaving and shop- 
work? I thought the idea is to get the pa- 
tient well.” 

The idea is to get the patient well, and to 
do this with the utmost speed consistent 
with good medical practice. In Veterans’ 
Administration hospitals, we treat the whole 
man,” not just the disease. Games, shop- 
work, and other programs are done on doc- 
tors’ prescriptions; in short they are part of 
various therapies aimed at helping to make 
the patient ready for discharge at the earli- 
est possible time. “Getting well” involves 
far more than lying in bed and taking medi- 
cine. Veterans’ Administration medicine is 
modern medicine at its best. With thou- 
sands clamoring for admission, what pos- 
sible motive could the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion have for extending care unnecessarily? 

(q) “I hear that one service-connected 
veteran gets treated by, his private doctor, 
while another fellow can’t. I heard of a vet- 
eran—service-connected—who went to his 
own hometown doctor, and then, when the 
bill came due, had to pay out of his own 
pocket. Yet the other veteran didn’t pay. 
Does this make sense?” 

It’s a matter of following simple, easy-to- 
understand rules. If a _ service-connected 
veteran needs medical treatment, and treat- 
ment at a Veterans’ Administration facility 
is not convenient for the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, or for him, he may be granted per- 
mission to go to his own private physician— 
if—he applies beforehand for the Veterans” 
Administration authorization. If a veteran 
does not apply to the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion before going to his own doctor for 
treatment, he does not bring himself within 
the rules, risks paying out of his own pocket 
for the unauthorized private treatment. 

(r) “I hear that Veterans’ Administration 
doctors are below par professionally. There's 
no incentive for a young doctor who's am- 
bitious and eager to advance in his profes- 
sion, if he joins the Veterans’ Administration 
medical staff.” 

Those who hold thusly manifest an as- 
tounding ignorance of the professional staff 
of the Department of Medicine and Surgery 
of the Veterans’ Administration and the op- 
portunities that are afforded its members. 
As of the last day of the fiscal year 1952, 
2,047 physicians were receiving residency 
training under medical-school supervision 
at 64 Veterans’ Administration hospitals and 
in 1 Veterans’ Administration mental hy- 
giene clinic. There were 63 different medical 
schools affiliated with 78 Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospitals. Not only do the faculty 
members and other leaders in the profession 
share in the treatment of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration patients, but they also engage 
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in the education and research programs in 
operation throughout the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospital system. Post-graduate and 
in-service training programs provide ample 
opportunities for educational and profes- 
sional advancement. In those Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospitals situated at a distance 
from medical schools and institutions, lead- 
ers in medical and related fields of health 
have been able to bring to the staffs of these 
hospitals by lecture programs information 
concerning recent developments in a wide 
variety of fields of specialization. In fact, 
the success of Veterans’ Administration med- 
icine has been closely related to the educa- 
tion and research activities, all essential fac- 
tors in providing the veteran patient with 
the best possible medical treatment and 
hospital care. There is no better profes- 
sional opportunity for a young, ambitious 
physician than in Veterans’ Administration 
medicine. It is not a get-rich-quick oppor- 
tunity, but one to grow by serving; to prog- 
Tress by accomplishment. 

(s) “I hear that research into atomic med- 
icine and other things out of place in a hos- 
pital are going on at the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. Why all this emphasis on isotopes? 
Why not do the things that actually help sick 
patients to get well?” 

Atomic medicine is not out of place in 
a Veterans’ Administration hospital. Radio- 
isotopes are used in clinical diagnosis and 
treatment as well as in medical research. 
The medical profession has learned their 
value in thyroid and suspected brain tumor 
cases, to mention only two of a large array 
of physical ailments susceptible to this new 
diagnostic and therapeutic procedure. Vet- 
erans’ Administration atomic medicine re- 
search is in the van of this kind of medical 
advance. In fact, the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration is operating some 17 radioisotope 
laboratories. They complement the investi- 
gations of the Atomic Energy Commission. 
What's more, every advance made in a Vet- 
erans’ Administration laboratory is available 
to the entire medical profession, as is every 
other advance in other fields. It would be 
difficult to refute the proposition that Vet- 
erans’ Administration medicine has furthered 
inestimably general medical practice, or that 
it should do so. 

(t) “I hear that in Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospitals they practice on patients 
with young and untried doctors who don't 
know what it’s all about.” 

That is completely untrue. Resident phy- 
sicians in training for specialties are the 
backbone of any well-run hospital. All are 
graduate doctors. All have completed an in- 
ternship. All have been recommended by 
dean's committees in the foremost medical 
centers in the United States. Young, well- 
qualified, and ambitious physicians gladly 
enter Veterans’ Administration medicine be- 
cause it puts them in daily touch with the 
latest and best in treatment and the most 
modern medical concepts and practice. 

(u) “I hear that in a Veterans’ Admin- 
istration mental hospital veterans disappear 
for good. They just keep you there—never 
cure anybody.” 

It is realized that the length of hospitali- 
zation of a patient afflicted with a mental 
disorder may extend over a considerable 
period of time. I have pointed that out 
elsewhere in this article. Nevertheless, 
through the efforts of all the people that 
comprise the hospital teams of Veterans’ 
Administration hospitals large numbers of 
patients are being rehabilitated successfully 
to permit them to return to their families. 
To indicate the extent to which the Vet- 
erans’ Administration is succeeding in help- 
ing the psychotic patients and those afflicted 
with other psychiatric conditions, it is in- 
teresting to note that 2,700 of the former 
2,800 of the latter group were discharged 
from Veterans’ Administration hospitals dur- 
ing the last quarter of 1952. This evidences 


real accomplishment—worth far more to the 
country than it costs. 

(v) “I hear that the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration lets mental patients go home when 
the family insists on it—then later the re- 
leased mental patient kills somebody. Why 
do Veterans’ Administration hospitals re- 
lease people like that to become a public 
menace?” 

A patient afflicted with a mental disorder 
cannot be legally kept in a Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospital against his will unless he 
has been legally committed by an authority 
of proper jurisdiction. A person who has 
not been committed is a voluntary patient; 
if he insists on leaving, the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration medical authorities cannot legally 
detain him. However, every effort is made to 
collaborate with family and civil officials to 
insure commitment when deemed necessary 
for the safety of the patient or the public. 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals are not 
asylums. 

(w) “I hear that Veterans’ Administration 
hospitals stage ‘raids’ in their local areas to 
snatch away doctors and nurses who may be 
badly needed where they are.” 

The Veterans’ Administration considers ‘ts 
hospitals as integral parts of the communi- 
ties in which they are located and, as such, 
strives for a mutual spirit of good will and 
cooperation between Veterans’ Administra- 
tion and non-Veterans’ Administration med- 
ical institutions in any given area. The 
“raiding” of local areas as a method of ob- 
taining doctors and nurses for the staffing of 
new Veterans’ Administration hospitals is 
contrary to the Veterans’ Administration's 
hiring policy, and any such charge is not 
supported by the facts. The Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration’s hospital system is national in 
scope. Doctors and nurses who express 
their interest in serving with the Veterans’ 
Administration indicate their geographical 
preferences for assignments. Vacancies are 
filled by transfers from other stations and by 
new appointments, meeting the desires of the 
new applicants as to location insofar as it 
is possible. 

(x) “I hear that a lot of these so-called 
nonservice patients in Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospitals are alcoholics—in there just 
to ‘boil it out’.” 

The same principles and procedures gov- 
ern the admission of these veterans to Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospitals as apply to 
all veterans. When it is medically deter- 
mined that a veteran is in need of hospital 
treatment, he is admitted, if he is legally 
entitled to Veterans’ Administration care and 
a bed is available. Unless he meets all cri- 
teria, he is not admitted. 

(y) “I hear that Veterans’ Administration 
doctors are old fogies who couldn't make good 
in private practice and join the Veterans’ 
Administration for snug berths.” 

This is the opposite side of the green young 
doctor canard. It is, of course, just as 
false. As of June 30, 1952, 1,562 out of a 
total of 4,125 full-time Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration doctors held memberships in various 
of the several specialty boards. The progres- 
sive medical atmosphere of the medical de- 
partment of the Veterans’ Administration 
that pervades through all of its echelons 
completely refutes this contention. 

(z) “I hear that veterans whose trouble 
has nothing to do with their service in the 
Armed Forces are no more entitled to free 
Veterans’ Administration hospitalization 
than anyone else, After all, we're all citi- 
zens. Why should the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion discriminate in favor of one group?” 

The Veterans’ Administration discrimi- 
nates in favor of neither group, veteran or 
nonveteran. It applies the laws as they have 
been enacted by Congress, which expresses 
but the will of the people as made manifest 
through their elected representatives. From 
colonial days the citizenry of this country 
have offered its resources to the veterans of 
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this Nation and have expressed its interest 
in meeting their medical needs. Until this 
concept of the people is relinquished through 
legislative expression, the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration will continue to administer the laws 
as they exist today. 

And so on, and so on, and so on. I think 
enough has been written, although briefly, 
to sustain my thesis that many prevalent no- 
tions about Veterans’ Administration medi- 
cine have no basis in fact, and contribute 
nothing to better public understanding of 
the very real problems, the truly hard labors, 
and the demonstrable achievements of the 
Department of Medicine and Surgery of the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

In bringing this topic to the attention of 
my fellow physicians, I am animated by the 
hope that all of us may join hands profes- 
sionally in an endeavor, if not to wipe out 
these and other misconceptions, at least to 
help minimize their ill effects as far as we 
may. 

To silence the malicious rumormonger is 
an impossible task, but to shine a little 
truthful light into dark corners, where dark- 
ness exists only because no one has yet 
bothered to come with a light: that, it seems 
to me, offers a real opportunity to medical 
men of good will everywhere. And the gain- 
ers will be the veterans, the hospital patients, 
the physicians, and all the taxpaying citi- 
zens of our country. 


Our First Flag Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Š Monday, June 8, 1953 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following letter: 

Our First FLad Day 


On our first Flag Day, our God-honoring 
Founding Fathers did not hesitate to deal 
forthrightly with security risks, traitors, and 
fellow travelers; immediately after the adop- 
tion of the flag of the United States, next in 
order, we find recorded in the Journals of 
Congress for Saturday, June 14, 1777, on page 
235, the following resolution: 

“The Council of Massachusetts Bay having 
represented by letter to the President of Con- 
gress, that Capt. John Roach, sometime since 
appointed to command the Continental ship 
of war the Ranger, is a person of doubtful 
character, and ought not to be entrusted with 
such a command; therefore: Resolved, That 
Captain Roach be suspended, until the Navy 
board for the eastern department shall have 
inquired fully into his character and report 
thereon to the Marine Committee. 

“Resolved, That Capt. John Paul Jones be 
appointed to command the said ship Ranger.” 

Now, 176 years later, while the flower of 
young American manhood dies in Korea, a 
three-star United States General (retired) is 
quoted by the Los Angeles Times of May 17, 
1953, as having summed up the American 
scene of today, as follows: 

“But the greatest damage of all lies in 
the subversive activities of the Reds and 
their dupes within our own borders. 
Through social unrest they seek industrial 
collapse and economic ruin, after that, and 
only after that, violence.” 

We live in ominous, paradoxical, and 
ironical times, when high churchmen can 
see eye to eye with atheistic Reds in their 
mutual dislike of the investigations being 
carried on by the congressional Un-American 
Activities Committee. Sophistry, deceit, and 
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camouflage, like the octopus, the ugliest 
killer of the deep, spews an inky cloud of 
fluid to screen him when he stretches his 
tentacles to devour his prey. 
Joun C. Crowe. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF. 


Our National Defense Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1953 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, at the 
annual convention of the Iowa State Bar 
Association held in Sioux City, Iowa, last 
week, the Secretary of Defense, Mr. 
Charles E. Wilson, made a very impor- 
tant address in which he set forth the 
facts regarding our defense program 
and what is proposed to be done in the 
next fiscal year. His statement on the 
subject of the Air Force is of special sig- 
nificance, as it explains succinctly how it 
is possible to reduce the Air Force budget 
and still maintain our position as the 
most powerful airpower nation in the 
world. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include Secretary Wilson’s speech made 
to the lawyers of Iowa on Friday eve- 
ning, June 5: 


Mr. President, members of the Iowa State 
Bar Association, and guests, I appreciate this 
opportunity to discuss with you our national- 
defense program. Defense is not one man’s 
job. It is not alone the Government's job. 
It is everybody’s job. It is an organization 
job. It requires the interest, understanding, 
and help of the millions of fine men and 
women who are in the Defense Department. 
It requires the understanding, financial and 
moral support not only of the Congress but 
of all Americans, 

On the one hand, there is no question but 
that an external threat of serious magnitude 
to our freedom and security exists. There 
can be no reasonable guaranty of survival 
until the military forces of the United States 
have been built up to a point where they can 
hurl back an aggressor and deal swift and 
certain retribution. On the other hand, a 
military buildup can be so costly that the 
impact on the Nation's economy, especially 
if it must be continued for a long time, could 
destroy the very liberties that we seek to 
defend. Stated in simple terms, the answer 
is clear: We must increase the effectiveness 
of our defenses while decreasing their cost. 

While this is a simple and clear state- 
ment of the problem it is not an easy thing 
to do. The results can only be achieved if 
the overall plan is good, if all the activities 
of the Department of Defense are well or- 
ganized, and if all those in the organization 
attack the problem with spirit and deter- 
mination. The final results will come as 
thousands, yes, millions, of things are ana- 
lyzed item by item and a more efficient and 
effective solution found for working them 
out. This requires a great deal of patience 
and understanding and takes time. We face 
the alternative of loss of our liberties through 
external aggression or the loss of our liber- 
ties through the deterioration of our eco- 
nomic system, unless we do find adequate 
solutions to our basic problem of increasing 
the effectiveness of our defenses while de- 
creasing their costs. The present Defense 


Department is devoting itself to this difficult 
task. 

We are reexamining all of the activities 
and objectives of the Defense Department 
and realize that this reexamination must be 
made with determination, imagination, and 
an open mind. We realize that we may have 
to strip away the tough outer lining of mili- 
tary tradition and do away with obsolete 
methods of organization and of doing busi- 
ness wherever found, 

During the summer and fall of this year, 
it is planned to take a new look at the entire 
defense picture, particularly from a military 
point of view. This will involve an intensive 
and detailed study by the newly confirmed 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. They will consider 
all aspects of defense—missions, strategic 
plans, forces, weapons, readiness levels and 
mobilization reserves, both stockpiles of ma- 
teriel and capacity to produce. The current 
force plans are subject to whatever change 
may be indicated by this forthcoming review 
after they have been considered by the Na- 
tional Security Council and approved by the 
President. This will provide the basis for 
the fiscal year 1955 budget. 

The fact that a review is indicated at this 
time is no criticism of past policies and 
recommendations but simply a recognition 
that time has gone by and that conditions 
change. We have been particularly fortu- 
nate in the military chiefs who have helped 
to develop our present military policies. 

I have great confidence in the newly con- 
firmed Joint Chiefs of Staff—Admiral Rad- 
ford, General Ridgway, Admiral Carney, and 
General Twining. They are men of ability 
who will, I am sure, approach this important 
matter objectively and without prejudice. 

I have always been a little prejudiced in 
favor of a man who did his work well no 
matter what his job happened to be—work- 
man or executive—enlisted man or officer. 
At the same time I have short patience with 
those whose actions are based on prejudice 
and whose opinions are not based on facts. 
I hope that all Americans, both military and 
civilian, will remember we fight under one 
flag. In Korea, where our brave soldiers, sail- 
ors, marines, and airmen are fighting to de- 
fend the free world, this is no problem. They 
know they fight under 1 flag and for 1 
purpose, While we are negotiating for an 
honorable truce in Korea, our hearts are 
with the men and women who are fighting 
in the meantime. Even if a truce in Korea 
is finally achieved, the fundamental danger 
is not It should be a comforting 
thought to the American people that we now 
have the finest trained and best equipped 
armed services in our history except when 
this country has been under full mobiliza- 
tion. Under our present plans this military 
strength will continue to increase. 

I am surprised that controversy has de- 
veloped over the fact that the Defense De- 
partment has reduced its request for funds 
for fiscal year 1954 by more than $5 billion. 
After a careful analysis of the problem we 
decided that this was all the additional funds 
we needed. Due to the big carryover of 
funds from previous appropriations we did 
not think we should ask the Congress for 
more money at this time than we needed. 
Apparently, I am in the peculiar position of 
a son who goes to his dad for money and 
his dad insists on the son taking more money 
than he wants or needs or even thinks is good 
for him. 

The security of our country is above and 
beyond partisan politics. I believe that the 
Congress really feels the same way. This 
must be so, for at this stage in the budget 
review I find some Democrats who seem to 
be for the administration’s budget and some 
Republicans who seem to be against it. I 
have watched the hearings so far with great 
interest. I am sure that the better the de- 
fense problems are understood the less con- 
troversy there will be about them. The De- 
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fense Department welcomes discussion and 
criticism regardless of source so long as it 
is objective and constructive. 

The total budget requests for fiscal year 
1954 now before the Congress is $36.04 bil- 
lion. This budget is $5.26 billion less than 
the budget presented by the previous admin- 
istration. This new budget request is based 
on security first and economy second. It 
recognizes certain overfunding in the Janu- 
ary budget request, particularly for excess 
funds for the Air Force. 

In our revision of the budget the previous 
request of the Army was increased from $12.1 
billion to $13.7 billion to provide for addi- 
tional ammunition and the equipping of ad- 
ditional Republic of Korea divisions, al- 
though the Army made substantial savings in 
other categories. The request for the Navy 
was decreased from $11.4 billion to $9.6 bil- 
lion, and the request for funds for the Air 
Force was decreased from $16.8 to $11.7 
billion. 

Our military program calls for the mainte- 
nance during fiscal year 1954 of the basic 
combat forces presently in being in the Army 
and Navy but with their military effective- 
ness improved by substantially increased 
modernization of equipment. In the case of 
the Air Force, substantially increased combat 
effectiveness will be achieved both through 
continued modernization of equipment and 
by a substantial buildup in the number of 
combat wings having full equipment. 

Through better utilization of manpower 
but with no reduction in combat personnel 
we expect the Army to reduce its personnel 
from the level of March 1, 1953, by 74,000, the 
Navy and the Marine Corps by 70,000, but the 
Air Force by only 5,000 due to the fact that 
we expect to increase the number of wings 
in the Air Force. 

The aircraft schedule now in effect is the 
one made up by the Air Force and approved 
last October. The fiscal year 1954 budget 
request submitted in January was based on 
this schedule with but minor changes. 
Month by month this schedule in total has 
not been met, the lost of production or slip- 
page for various reasons being an average 
of approximately 12 percent for all aircraft 
and 22 percent for combat aircraft. While 
this schedule has not been officially changed, 
revisions have been under consideration in 
recent months, and a new schedule has just 
been adopted. The new schedule, which will 
become effective July 1, will call for at least 
as many combat aircraft for fiscal year 1954 
as did the schedule made out last October. 
We hope not only that this production sched- 
ule of combat aircraft will be made but that 
we will be able to produce at least 75 of the 
combat aircraft scheduled in the past year 
but not delivered. 

We hope that by concentrating on engi- 
neering and production difficulties we will 
actually make this new production schedule, 
We informed the aircraft manufacturers who 
came to Washington Tuesday to discuss this 
schedule that this schedule must be met, 
and we expected them to do it. If this is 
accomplished, it will be the first time that 
a monthly aircraft schedule in total has been 
made since the outbreak of the Korean war. 
This should give our Air Force rapidly in- 
creasing combat effectiveness both through 
modernization and increase in actual num- 
bers of modern planes. It will give our 
pilots the kind of planes they should have 
whether they are called up to fight in Korea 
or elsewhere. 

The relatively large reduction in the funds 
being requested for the Air Force has been 
made for two reasons. The Air Force has 
available to it substantial carryover funds 
for aircraft from previous appropriations, 
We also know that planes now in produc- 
tion no longer have to be ordered so far 
ahead. This shorter commitment type of 
planning will not only reduce the funds re- 
quired but will also save money. Equally 
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important, it will make it possible to prompt- 
ly put into effect new military plans ap- 
proved by the National Security Council 
after the study which the new Joint Chiefs 
of Staff will make this fall. 

The reduction in the Air Force budget is 
not an indication that we believe that alr- 
power is any less important. It does not 
mean that we have lost confidence in the 
Strategic Air Force as a vital deterrent to 
aggression and as a decisive striking force in 
case war is forced upon us. Neither does it 
mean that the Air Force budget has been 
cut to favor either of the other services. In- 
cluding the new budget requests and the 
carryover funds, the Navy will have avail- 
able 826.51 billion, the Army $30.73 billion, 
and the Air Force $40.17 billion. The funds 
available to the Air Force are ample to con- 
tinue a rapid buildup in its effective strength. 

We especially recognize the great impor- 
tance of developing new and better types of 
airplanes for production in future years, of 
providing substantial sums for research and 
development so this can be done, and of 
bringing these superior models into produc- 
tion as soon as their superior merits have 
been proven. No development projects for 
combat-type aircraft have been eliminated, 
and no other worthwhile development proj- 
ects have been eliminated for lack of funds. 

Airpower available for the defense of this 
Nation must include not only the aircraft in 
the Air Force but also the aircraft in the 
Navy and the Marines. The quality of the 
planes and the capability of the pilots who 
fly them must be taken into account as well 
as the number of planes. While our Air 
Force is still not what we would like to have 
it, nor what it is going to be, I believe it is 
now the strongest, most powerful Air Force in 
the world today. Not only is our equipment 
rapidly improving but our airmen are mar- 
velous. The combat accomplishments of our 
pilots in Korea are evidence of this fact. 

Military expenditures are a heavy drain on 
the economy of the Nation and a burden on 
all the people. Therefore, we have an added 
responsibility of carefully reviewing the mat- 
ter each year to make sure that we have the 
best possible military plans and military 
strength that we can afford over a period 
of years. To do this we must keep our pro- 
duction programs as flexible as possible by 
not making commitments out any farther 
than necessary. 

Our defense program is a sound one and 
the money we are currently requesting is 
sufficient for the program. We are making 
every effort to get the maximum security pos- 
sible for the money we spend. Our budget 
requests are also based on another well- 
recognized principle, namely, that money 
will be more effectively spent for the pur- 
pose if excess authorizations and funds are 
not available for easy spending. 

Our program has been given a great deal 
of thought and has been carefully analyzed 
not only by the officials of the Defense De- 
partment but by the National Security Coun- 
cil and the President himself. In his speech 
of May 19 he said: There must be—far from 
any slackening of effort—a speeding, a 
sharpening, a concentration that will extract 
the last cent of value from every dollar spent. 
Our Defense Establishment has yet to reach 
the level of performance we want. Until 
it has, we shall not rest. 

“I have given to this phase of our national 
planning careful, personal study and analy- 
sis. I have, as you know, live with it for 
many years. I have also sought, of course, 
advice from the most competent people I 
could find. 

“Let me tell you how we approached this 
analysis. We did not set any fixed sum of 
money to which our defense plans had to be 
fitted. We first determined what is truly 
vital to our security. We next planned ways 
to eliminate every useless expenditure and 
duplication. And we finally decided upon 


the amount of money needed to met this 
program.” 

I know of no one in the whole world more 
competent to judge such matters than our 
President. He has approved the budget 
which we are proposing and the progress we 
expect to make in increasing the military 
strength of the Nation. 

In any discussion of military programs it 
is easy to lose sight of our ultimate aim—a 
secure and lasting peace. In the Defense 
Department and in our Government we are 
actively striving for peace at all times even 
while we must be preparing for possible war. 
Realizing that we live in an age of peril, we 
must now plan for a strong defense over a 
longer period of time. Obviously no one 
knows what is going to happen in the next 
decade. I am still hopeful that we will not 
have a third world war, The great enigma 
of the twentieth century is the fact that, 
after victory in war, no nation seems to know 
how to win the peace. In our generation we 
have seen this happen twice. With a great 
effort from America, two world wars have 
been won. Without understanding what it 
takes to win the peace, two prospects for 
lasting peace have apparently been lost. I 
am hopeful, however, that, if while pre- 
paring for possible war we also strive to fig- 
ure out what it takes to win peace after a 
war and start to put some of those policies 
into effect, we will still avoid a third world 
war. This is really the great challenge that 
faces all mankind today, 


Columbia Basin Reclamation Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1953 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, those 
of us in the Congress who have worked 
on behalf of the great Columbia Basin 
reclamation project in the State of 
Washington get a feeling of pride from 
the June 5 issue of the Wall Street Jour- 
nal. In a front-page story it gives a 
most interesting account of how the Co- 
lumbia River project is attracting set- 
tlers to the basin area. 

I should like to urge all the Members 
of the House to read this interesting 
story about the great developments 
which are taking place as a result of 
the farsighted hydroelectric, irrigation, 
and reclamation programs launched dur- 
ing recent years. 

The same issue of the Wall Street 
Journal contains a great deal of other 
important news about the great State 
of Washington. Pages 8 and 9 tell, for 
instance, of the great tourist business in 
the State of Washington. It is expected 
that this year’s crop of tourists will be 
even greater than the 3,380,000 who vis- 
ited our State in 1952. The articles in- 
form us how the State of Washington 
is the leader among all States in the 
production of apples and how we rank 
near the top in the production of wheat 
and dairy products. We have a high 
per capita income, tremendous bank de- 
posits, great manufacturing production, 
and a bright future. 

There is much interesting reading in 
the articles. I recommend them strongly 
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to all Members. Those who read them 
will get important background material 
which will be of value to them in dealing 
with legislation relating to the Pacific 
Northwest. 


Wilson and Second Best Air Force Versus 
Vandenberg and Adequate National 
Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD A. PATTEN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1953 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, an inter- 
esting story in three parts appeared in 
the Washington papers yesterday, Sun- 
day, June 7. It is the story of the 
amazing gamble with national security 
that the Secretary of Defense has pro- 
posed to Congress. 

The first part of the story appeared 
in the Sunday Star, as part of the Star’s 
interesting Review of the Week. The 
writer of this factual summary of the 
prolonged discussion going on concern- 
ing the Air Force budget is to be com- 
mended for an excellent job of present- 
ing both sides of the story fairly and 
impartially. 

The question, in simplest terms, is not 
how much money should be appropriated 
for the Air Force or how many wings 
should the Air Force have, but: How 
much defense do we need? For an an- 
swer to that question, the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee has listened to the 
military experts, and today is listening 
to the civilian production experts. Put 
in terms most easily understood, it is the 
opinion of the general who has been for 
6 years the Air Force Chief of Staff 
against the opinion of the civilian who 
has been for 4 months Secretary of De- 
fense. 

Both agree that there has been very 
little change in the strategic situation. 
The growing strength of the Soviet air 
force constitutes a real threat and dan- 
ger to the free world. Secretary of De- 
fense Wilson presents a weak and con- 
fused case for a smaller United States 
Air Force that would be stronger than 
the 143-wing Air Force planned, and 
General Vandenberg asserts that, if the 
proposed cut is made in the Air Force 
budget, we will have a second-rate Air 
Force, whereas— 

This country, if it is to have a chance for 
victory in any major war, must have an Air 
Force that is second to none, 


In the end Congress must decide which 
expert knows best, the military expert 
who led the Ninth Air Force in the war 
against Germany in World War II, or the 
civilian from General Motors. 

But Congress, in choosing between the 
experts, should be informed on certain 
factors in the case Secretary of Defense 
Wilson is making out for his reduced 
budget. A few days ago one of my col- 
leagues inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of May 28, an amazing story of 
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the part played by the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense, Wilfred J. McNeil, in 
the preparation of the new budget fig- 
ures. The second part of the story that 
was unfolded yesterday, is a sequel to 
the report on Admiral McNeil already in- 
serted in the REecorpD on page 5783. It 
appeared in Mr. Drew Pearson’s column 
in the Washington Post. This time Mr. 
Pearson has not published information 
ferreted out with difficulty, but has sim- 
ply published the truth about a white 
paper prepared by the Assistant Secre- 
tary for the Secretary and shown to 
newsmen by a Department of Defense 
press officer. In Mr. Pearson’s words: 
McNeil’s latest white paper, which Wil- 
son keeps at his fingertips and which was 
out to reporters on the sly, is full 
o° tricky arithmetic and equivocal phrases. 
Among other things, it states flatly: “Not a 
combat plane for combat units that we want 
will be taken out of production in fiscal 
1954 or fiscal 1955 due to lack of money.” 
This statement is flagrantly misleading and 
would be an outright untruth, except for 
the saving phrase, “that we want.” Pre- 
sumably, Wilson doesn’t want an estimated 
5,000 combat planes that his budget will cut 
out of the original 143-wing program. 


The astonishing thing about Mr. Pear- 
son’s revelation is that it so completely 
substantiates the story already inserted 
in the Congressional Recorp with such 
restraint in comment by my colleague. 
I was amazed by the charges I read then; 
I am alarmed by this substantiation of 
them. Not Mr. Wilson but Admiral Mc- 
Neil is apparently running the Defense 
Department. And the Secretary of De- 
fense is so uninformed on the budget cuts 
he has himself proposed that he has re- 
sorted to the trick of a prompt book in 
order to give answers to the questions he 
is asked—but even with his prompt book 
he has left a shocking impression of 
vagueness which, I trust, his testimony 
today will help to dissipate. 

The third part of the story to which I 
refer also appeared in Sunday’s Star. It 
is an admirable editorial called The Air 
Force Story.” The editorial points out 
that the situation—with the Air Force 
Chief of Staff and the Secretary of De- 
fense in such complete disagreement— 
is one to stir misgivings of the deepest 
sort in objective observers. As the edi- 
torial states: 

When men who should know the facts best 
are in such utter disagreement on the inter- 
pretation of the facts, it is hard for the lay- 
man to know what to believe. 


The editorial then takes the altogether 
reasonable attitude that in this situation, 
if a chance has to be taken, it would seem 
the part of wisdom to risk error on the 
side of security. 

Heretofore, we have always had time to 
arm after war starts. But we will never have 
that opportunity again * * * So we are 
gambling; really, with the life of this Na- 
tion, and if there is serious doubt that the 
risk is warranted it ought not to be taken— 
certainly not for the sake of saving a few 
billion dollars. 


Mr. Speaker, the Air Force asks for 
appropriations to build an Air Force 
strong enough to deter, or defeat, attack 
by Russian long-range bombers carrying 
Russian-built atomic bombs. In our 


choice between two opposing points of 
view it seems not merely the part of wis- 
dom but the part of patriotism to risk 
error on the side of security. Certainly 
the end to the story I have been sum- 
marizing must be: “The United States 
will be defended by an Air Force second 
to none.” 

We have no other alternative. 

Under unanimoys consent of my col- 
leagues I insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the three parts of this amazing 
story from the Washington (D. C.) Star 
and Post of Sunday, June 7, 1953, as fol- 
lows: 

[From the Star's Review of the Week] 

DEFENSE 


To the average Congressman and to the 
man in the street 143 wings and $16.8 billion 
are meaningless figures. There is no way of 
knowing, by examining the statistics, whether 
143 Air Force wings and $16.8 billion in new 
Air Force appropriations are necessary to 
defend this Nation, or whether 120 wings 
and $11.7 billion would do the job. 

Yet Congress has to choose between the 
first two figures, recommended for the com- 
ing fiscal year by President Truman, or the 
second two, recommended by President 
Eisenhower, or pick its own figure. 

There is only one practical thing Con- 
gress can do: Rely on the word of experts. 
What do the mien say whose business it is to 
know how much air strength the Nation 
needs and how much the Nation can afford? 


CHOICE OF EXPERTS 


Last week, however, Congress found it even 
had a choice of experts. 

Charles E. Wilson, Secretary of Defense 
and one of the Nation’s foremost production 
men; Harold E. Talbott, Secretary of the Air 
Force, and President Eisenhower, himself a 
former military man, all said the smaller 
figures would do. But Gen. Hoyt S. Vanden- 
berg, retiring Air Force Chief of Staff, and 
Gen. Nathan F. Twining, next Air Chief, 
insisted the larger figures were necessary. 

Secretary Wilson was the primary spokes- 
man for the lower figures, backed up by 
clarifications from other Pentagon officials. 
General Vandenberg, who testified before the 
Senate Appropriations Committee last week, 
led the opposition. . 

Here are the points made by Secretary 
Wilson and his supporters and the points 
made by General Vandenberg. 

Wilson said there was “no evidence that 
the threat and danger to the free world had 
appreciably lessened.” 

Vandenberg agreed. “There has been very 
little change in the strategic situation. There 
are many indications, however, that Soviet 
military strength, and particularly Soviet 
air strength, has increased tremendously in 
recent years.” 

Wilson said that under his budget, Sub- 
stantially increased combat effectiveness will 
be achieved through continued moderniza- 
tion of equipment and by increasing the 
number of combat wings.” 

Vandenberg replied, “The strategic air 
forces will lose combat wings, the tactical 
air forces will lose combat wings, and there 
will be a reduction in those units which sup- 
port the combat operations of the Army.” 

Wilson said that “by careful balancing of 
equipment, facilities, and manpower, im- 
proved military strength could be achieved 
on a common front without spending quite 
so much money.” 

Vandenberg said, “Reductions in training 
facilities, units, equipment, and personnel 
will damage the quality of our force as well 
as reduce its size.” 

Wilson said the Air Force would not only 
have the new appropriation recommended 
but would also have $28.5 billion in unex- 
pended funds “available” to it. 
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Vandenberg said, “Of the $28.5 billion car- 
ried over from previous years, $25.2 billion 
represents actual contracts we have made; 
$3.3 billion represents funds for the procure- 
ment of items already planned and pro- 
gramed, for which no contracts have yet 
been let. No fiscal juggling can turn it into 
new money.” 

Pentagon officials said money would be 
saved, first, by cutting lead time“ —the 
period, up to 3 years, from the order date to 
delivery of a plane. 

Vandenberg said that “in the discussion 
of the shorter lead times that can now be 
achieved as production advances, the neces- 
sary lead time for the production of trained 
people is too often overlooked.” 

Pentagon officials said money would be 
saved, secondly, by building 1,150 fewer sup- 
port aircraft (troop carriers, helicopters, 
trainers, etc.) by December 31, 1955, than had 
previously been planned. 

Vandenberg said, “So-called supporting 
elements cannot be sacrificed without crip- 
pling combat strength.” 

Pentagon officials said that in the same 
period, however, 75 more combat aircraft 
would be built than had been planned under 
the Truman 143-wing program, giving the 
country 120 fully equipped, combat-ready 
wings. 

Vandenberg said, “This decision to pur- 
chase the combat aircraft for 143 wings in 
& program limited to 120 wings plus the 
modernization of the Air National Guard 
and Air Reserve, leaves most of these air- 
planes without units, people, or bases, and 
the only alternative is to store them.” 

Pentagon officials said the 143-wing goal 
could not have been reached anyhow. 

Vandenberg said that “6 months ago 
* * * there was no reason to doubt we could 
attain 143 modern wings before December 
1955,” but the subsequent changes in goals— 
ordered by Republicans—now made that 
deadline impossible to meet. 

Wilson summed up the administration's 
case in this way: “The objective of the De- 
fense Department is to create more effective 
defense strength for less money.” 

Vandenberg summed up the Air Force's 
case: “This country, if it is to have a chance 
for victory in any major war, must have an 
Air Force that is second to none.” 


THE WASHINGTON MeRRY-Go-ROUND 
(By Drew Pearson) 
CUTTING AIR FORCE 

Defense Secretary Wilson is so anxious to 
sell his Air Force cuts to the public that he 
invited Pentagon newsmen to lunch the other 
day and pumped them full of background 
information, 

Whenever he got stuck for an answer, he 
pulled a sheet of paper from his pocket and 
refreshed his memory. Curious newsmen 
finally asked to see this mysterious document, 
which was later slipped to them by press 
officer Herschel Schooley. He warned, how- 
ever, not to quote from it and above all, 
not to show it to the Air Force. 

It turned out that the document was pre- 
pared for Wilson by his budget officer, Wilford 
McNeil, who also had the job of justifying 
former Defense Secretary Louis Johnson's 
drastic economy program. This was the pro- 
gram that left the armed services woefully 
unprepared for the Korean outbreak. 

MeNeil's latest “white paper,” which Wil- 
son keeps at his fingertips and which was 
passed out to reporters on the sly, is full of 
tricky arithmetic and equivocal phrases, 
Among other things, it states flatly: “Not a 
combat plane for combat units that we want 
will be taken out of production in fiscal 1954 
or fiscal 1955 due to lack of money.” 

This statement is flagrantly misleading 
and would be an outright untruth, except for 
the saving phrase, that we want.” Pre- 
sumably Wilson doesn’t want an estimated 
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5,000 combat planes that his budget will cut 
out of the original 143-wing program. 

Wilson also argues that adjustments have 
been made in support-type aircraft, which 
ineludes trainers, transports, helicopters, 
and liaison aircraft, resulting in a reduction 
of about 1,150. He neglects to mention 
that the canceled-out trainers include 150 
B-47's, which are definitely combat aircraft. 
Curtailing 150 B-47 trainers simply means 
the Air Force will have to take 150 other 
B-47’'s out of combat status to use for train- 
ing. 
The gist of the Wilson document is that 
the Air Force will actually come out stronger 
under his budget. This led one Air Force 
officer to snort: “If Wilson can make the 
Air Force stronger by cutting five billion out 
of the budget, maybe he should cut the 
budget 10 billion and make the Air Force 
twice as strong.” 


— 


From the Sunday Star] 
Am Force Story 


With the completion of General Vanden- 
berg’s testimony before a Senate military 
appropriations subcommittee, the case for 
more airpower presumably has been made. 

It is a case which, if not wholly convincing, 
should certainly stir misgivings in the minds 
of the most complacent economy advocates. 
For General Vandenberg, Air Force Chief of 
Staff, has said in substance that the $5 
billion cut in the air budget, plus re- 
strictions imposed on his command, will re- 
sult in leaving this country with a second 
best Air Force—an Air Force that will be 
behind that of the Soviet Union. He has 
also testified that the Russian Air Force 
has both defensive and offensive capacity 
and that it is a serious threat to the security 
of the United States. Reinforcing this is 
General Vandenberg’s earlier statement that 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, in March, warned 
Defense Secretary Wilson that any reduc- 
tion in the planned 143-wing Air Force 
would increase the risk to our national se- 
curity beyond the dictates of national pru- 
dence. 

Against this stand Mr. Wilson’s repeated 
contentions that the budget cut is not a 
threat to our air strength and President 
Eisenhower’s assurance that no undue risk 
is being taken with the security of the 
Nation. 

When men who should know the facts best 
are in such utter disagreement on the in- 
terpretation of the facts, it is hard for the 
layman to know what to believe. Mr. Wil- 
son and his aides are scheduled to appear 
before the committee tomorrow, and it may 
be that close questioning will bring some 
clarification of a highly confused picture. 
If it cannot be clarified, however, and if a 
chance has to be taken, it would seem the 
part of wisdom to risk error on the side of 
security. 

The Star does not believe that General 
Vandenberg and the other military leaders 
who share his views are actuated by any- 
thing except the highest motives. The sug- 
gestion that they have some selfish purpose 
in mind is discreditable—not to the military 
leaders but to those who advance it. These 
military men have devoted their professional 
careers to safeguarding the security of this 
country and they should know what is re- 
quired to insure our security as well, if not 
better, than civilian officials. When they say, 
and seem to be virtually unanimous in be- 
lieving, that imprudent risks are being taken 
in the name of economy, that advice merits 
not only respect, but also the most soul- 
searching consideration that can be given. 
For the risk that is being taken is new to 
our experience. Heretofore, we have always 
had time to arm after war starts. But we 
will never have that opportunity again. The 
Russians soon will be capable of launching 
war with an atomic attack—an attack which 
probably would overwhelm us if we were not 


ready when it came. So we are gambling, 
really, with the life of this Nation, and if 
there is serious doubt that the risk is war- 
ranted it ought not to be taken—certainly 
not for the sake of saving a few billion 
dollars. 


Post Office Wages 
cone 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. O’BRIEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1953 


Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to include the following 
article from the Detroit Labor News, De- 
troit, Mich., June 4, 1953: 


PosTtaL WorkErRsS—NEws or INTEREST TO 
BRANCH 1 AND LOCAL 295 


AN OPEN LETTER TO POSTMASTER GENERAL 
SUMMERFIELD 


Dear Sm: I have just read a Washington 
newsletter quoting you as saying “that pay 
raises given clerks and carriers since 1925 
have exceeded the cost of living index” and 
that you are not now considering a pay 
raise for postal workers. 

If that is so, Mr. Postmaster General, then 
there is something wrong with the cost-of- 
living index. 

I have only been in the post office since 
1941 and I have not been able to see where 
my salary has kept up with costs. 
Starting pay was $1,700 in 1941. It is now 
only $3,270. 

In the meantime, the Chevrolet automo- 
bile, which you are so often associated with, 
has gone from about $900 in 1941 to nearly 
$2,000 now. s 

I am living in a house that sold for be- 
tween $5,000 and $6,000 in 1941, but which 
now sells for about $14,000 or $15,000. 

I could use other items in comparison, 
items that are probably not shown in the 
cost-of-living index. . 

My wife, who has to make ends meet for 
our little family of five, could probably give 
you a better picture. She can tell you, for 
instance, how last month we received notice 
of an increase in our hospitalization, some- 
thing most other workers have paid by their 
employers. 

Recently gasoline prices took a jump in 
this city of almost 2 cents a gallon. Bus 
and other transportation prices have risen. 
Our utility bills are higher. 

Then, rarely does a day go by that the 
newspapers do not proclaim that there has 
been an increase in wages for workers in 
other lines of work. Every time someone 
gets a pay boost, prices rise all over on other 
products. 

Our last pay raise was granted in 1951, 
Mr. Postmaster General. At the time we 
were granted a $400 increase, although at the 
same time Congress was provided with facts 
and figures that actually we needed nearly 
$1,000 to keep up with rising costs. 

You wonder why morale is so low in the 
post office? Why there is such a rapid turn- 
over of employees? An ordinary sweeper, 
who doesn’t have to worry about complicated 
zoning schemes, or who doesn’t have to tote 
a bag of mail up and down steps all day 
long, can earn far more on a day job in any 
of the big city’s factories. Why should he 
take a job in the post office, where advance- 
ment is slow, if not impossible, where he 
pays for his own pension at a rate of 6 per- 
cent a year, and then has to watch his fam- 
ily struggle through while his neighbors en- 
joy some of the comforts of life? 
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I think, Mr. Summerfield, you should ex- 
amine our economic plight a little more 
closely before going on record as saying that 
we are not in need of a pay raise. 

Respectfully rours, 
A Post OFFICE CLERK. 


Post Office Clerks Questionnaire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1953 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
would like to include a letter which in 
my opinion merits the attention and fa- 
vorable action of not only the members 
of the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee but likewise the thoughtful and 
friendly attention of every Member of 
the House. 

This letter comes to me from the Post 
Office Clerks, Local No. 125, Minneapolis, 
Minn., and reads as follows: 


June 4, 1953. 
Hon. Roy W. WIER, 
Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Roy: I am enclosing a copy of the 
survey results taken among the Minneapolis 
postal clerks. We are using it for a two- 
fold purpose, first to be used as a true and 
factual picture of the collective plight, finan- 
cially, of the postal clerk, and second, to 
arouse and bring to the attention of our own 
postal clerks the struggle for existence as it 
affects the other clerk he is working along- 
side of. 

We have so many clerks who are so used to 
their wives working or themselves holding 
outside work that they forget when it was 
possible for a man to support his family on 
the fruits of his labor alone. 

It was the desire of Mr. Hallbeck that we 
make this survey among our employees and 
that when completed, that I send you a copy 
of this survey and our hope that you would 
use your good office to insert it in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Thank you again for your past favors and 
we postal clerks are looking forward to see- 
ing you when you come back to Minneapolis 
this summer. 

Sincerely yours, 
Davin G. MUHLY, 
Legislative Chairman, 
Postal Clerks, Local 125. 


Following is the survey referred to above 
by our clerks: 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF POST OFFICE CLERKS 
ECGNOMY SURVEY 


Three hundred and thirty-nine clerks an- 
swered this questionnaire—all branches of 
the office canvassed. 

The information obtained from answering 
the following questionnaire will be used by 
your legislative committee in our effort to 
obtain a much needed salary increase. Ob- 
viously your answers should, as far as possi- 
ble, be accurate. No signature is required. 
Turn in your completed questionnaire to any 
of the officers of the local who in turn will 
forward them to the legislative committee 
of the local for a compilation of the facts. 
Do it immediately. Time is of the essence. 

Do you have a part-time job in addition to 
your postal job? Yes, 152. 

Do you have a full-time job in addition to 
your postal job? Yes, 4. 

Does your wife work? Tes, 140. 
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How many in your family? Average: 3.49. 

What is your total debt (not including 
home mortgage)? Average, $563.50. 

Have your debts increased during the past 
year? Yes, 282. 

Have your debts decreased during the past 
year? Yes, 25. 

Have you borrowed on your insurance pol- 
icies? Yes, 70. 

Have you had to borrow from any source 
to help pay bills? Yes, 222. 

Have you bought a new automobile during 
the past 2 years? Yes, 45. 

Thirty of those answering yes to last ques- 
tion either had wives working or outside 
jobs. 

Locat 125, NFPOC, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


Canadians Disagree With the Oft-Re- 
peated Arguments of the Advocates of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway That Unless 
We Join in Constructing It We Will Be 
at the Mercy of Canada 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1953 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, in the 
April 22, 1953, issue of the Binghamton 
(N. Y.) Press, there appeared an article 
by Frank Flaherty, Canadian corre- 
spondent of the Chicago Daily News, 
which reflects the current attitude on 
the St. Lawrence waterway project just 
as it has been stated during recent 
months. 

The article shows that the Canadians 
are completely at odds with arguments 
which American waterway proponents 
have been making: that unless we get a 
voice in the International Rapids sec- 
tion of the St. Lawrence River, we would 
be at the mercy of Canada. Three high 
Canadian officials have recently taken 
pains to point out that Canada has 
owned and operated the waterway on 
the St. Lawrence from Montreal to Lake 
Erie for 200 years, that we have never 
suffered any unfair treatment and that 
we are fully protected in the future, not 
only by treaty, but through our virtual 
control of the channels in the Great 
Lakes. . 

These officials have made it plain that 
the activities of American waterway pro- 
ponents in Congress are displeasing; 
that all they want from us is a disposi- 
tion of the question of what agency in 
this country will join with Ontario in 
the building of the powerplant in the 
Rapids. ; 

This is a legal matter now pending 
before the Federal Power Commission 
and will be decided in a legal way. Con- 
siderable pressure is being applied to 
have the Commission authorize New 
York State to join with Ontario in the 
building of this plant. The Commission 
is a quasi-judicial agency and under the 
law creating it, an independent agency. 

Anyway, there is no possible justifica- 
tion for St. Lawrence legislation pending 
in Congress. There is every indication it 
would be unacceptable to Canada, 


Prime Minister St. Laurent on his re- 
cent visit to Washington emphasized 
that all his Government wants is agree- 
ment on the powerplant. 

For the information of Members of 
Congress, Iam inserting at this point the 
article by Frank Flaherty, titled “Canada 
Fears Revived United States Interest in 


Seaway:” 
CANADA FEARS REVIVED UNITED STATES INTEREST 
In SEAWAY 
(By Frank Flaherty) 


Orrawa, CanApa,—Canadian friends of the 
St. Lawrence seaway project no longer see 
eye to eye with its American proponents. 

In fact, they fear the revived United States 
interest so much Trade Minister Clarence 
Howe has had to come up with pointed argu- 
ments for Canada to go it alone. 

Not so long ago, when the idea of American 
participation was popular here, proseaway 
Members of Congress were rated as enlight- 
ened, intelligent statesmen. 

Those who fought it were considered either 
shortsighted, or tools of vested interests. 

Now Canada's official attitude, largely one 
that cuts across party lines, is that the job 

“should be done quickly—and that the only 
way is for Canada to do it alone. 
POINT OF DIVISION 

So, when well-intentioned Congressmen 
try to revive seaway interest in Washington, 
Canadians are alarmed. 

Specifically there’s one point on which 
opinion between seaway advocates on both 
sides of the border to tend to divide. Trade 
Minister Howe enlarged on it in his recent 
speech before a Town Hall audience in New 
York. 

And that is the assertion that United 
States interests would be harmed if Canada 
built and operated the seaway. This view 
appeared to be shared by President Eisen- 
hower, or so Canadians thought, when in his 
first seaway comment he said he'd hate to 
see Canada do it alone. 

Regardless of whether the United States 
participates, in the construction of a canal 
around the International Rapids section, two 
other major seaway links will be in Canadian 
control, 

MORE CANALS NEEDED 

This International Rapids section is above 
the towns of Cornwall in Ontario and Mas- 
sena in New York. But the Welland Canal 
which bypasses Niagara Falls was built by 
Canada years ago and is under Canadian 
control. 

Below Cornwall-Massena the St. Lawrence 
is in Canadian territory and other canals 
have to be built, likewise under Canadian 
control. 

Seaway rights of American and other for- 
eign shipping are governed by treaty which 
applies to the present Canadian canal system. 
They're the same rights as are enjoyed by 
Canadian shipping. American participation 
in control over one link in the seaway would 
in the Canadian view, add nothing to the 
protection of American interests. 


Storage for the 1953 Grain Crop 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFREY P. HILLELSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 8, 1953 


Mr. HILLELSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
harvest of this year’s crop has already 
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commenced, and soon it will have pro- 
gressed northward into the great grain- 
producing area of western Missouri and 
Kansas. To insure our farmers a fair 
return, we have established a price-sup- 
port program. In order to take advan- 
tage of this plan, a loan is necessary; 
and this in turn makes it necessary for 
some farmers to store their grain. 

In western Missouri and Kansas, the 
heart of the Grain Belt, many small 
farmers can find no place to safely store 
their grain because grain previously 
stored under the price-support program 
has not been removed. This condition 
exists even though it has been apparent 
for some time that the space occupied by 
crops of prior years would be necessary 
for the 1953 production. 

In view of this fact and in view of the 
importance of carrying out the intent of 
Congress, I have written the following 
letter and asked that it be set forth in 
this RECORD: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 4, 1953. 
Mr. Howarp H. GORDON, 
Administrator, Production and Mar- 
keting Administration, Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Gorpon: This confirms my tele- 
phone conversation with you as of June 3, 
1953. 

I wish to take this opportunity to protest 
the lack of storage facilities for grain that 
will be harvested during the next few weeks 
in my area. The lack of storage facilities cre- 
ates a decided hardship for the small farm- 
ers in that they have no place to store their 
grain either on their farm or in commercial 
elevators. This prevents their obtaining a 
loan in order to secure the maximum bene- 
fits offered under our agricultural program, 
In other words, they find it necessary to 
sell their grain on the market for the market 
price thus losing the difference between the 
guaranteed price and the market price. 

This problem has been known for several 
months and no action has been taken by 
the Kansas City office until just recently. 
In my conversation recently with Mr. Don 
Smith, head of the PMA in Kansas City, he 
stated that it was just one of those things. 
I feel that our small farmers are entitled to 
the same benefits that others who can se- 
cure storage facilities are entitled. 

I earnestly urge that every effort be made 
to secure additional storage space so that 
the small farmer does not lose on his grain 
production. 

With kindest regards. 

Sincerely, 
JEFFREY HILLELSON, 
Member of Congress. 


Theodore Roosevelt Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin, Mr. Speak- 
er, we have always made a good deal 
of our war Presidents. They have richly 
deserved the honors the American people 
have bestowed on them, for they have 
carried terrifying burdens of responsi- 
bility and anxiety. But enough has 
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never been said about our peace Presi- 
dents, those who were smart enough to 
avoid wars, farseeing enough to catch 
the menace while it was still small 
enough to handle by diplomacy and be- 
fore it got so big that only millions of 
American boys in the Army, the Navy, 
the Air Force could deal with it. 

There was plenty of dynamite lying 
around in the world when Theodore 
Roosevelt was President. It blew up in 
our faces 5 years after he left the White 
House. It did not blow up while he was 
there for two reasons: He kept the Navy 
in fighting trim and he went around 
snuffing out sizzling fuses. Twice dur- 
ing his administration he intervened by 
diplomacy in Europe, once to ease the 
tension and the danger of war, between 
Germany and France, and once to keep 
the Russo-Japanese War from becoming 
a world war. When Japan got uppity 
in 1907, threatening war, the great 
Teddy sent the American battleship 
fleet around the world to give the Jap- 
anese statesmen a little visual education. 
It worked. There was no war. 

So I hope we shall have a Theodore 
Roosevelt Week in June and take time 
off to think about what it takes to be a 
peace President. 


The Tax Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1953 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, the news- 
paper article printed below appeared in 
the Akron Beacon-Journal on June 1 
and should be noted by those who be- 
lieve the tax issue is a major one facing 
our country today: 

INTEREST IN Tax Issvrs SLIGHT HERE 
(By Milt Freudenheim) 

WASHINGTON. —On]ly a handful of Summit 
County residents care 3 cents worth about 
influencing Congress on the tax issue, but 
those who do care have given the matter 
careful thought. 

At least that’s the impression gained from 
returns on a ballot Representative AYRES 
sent to 12,000 constituents who had signed 
a petition on the same subject. 

Only 460 took the trouble to mail Ayres a 
reply. However, these sent along hundreds 
of notes and letters indicating their interest. 

The response just under 4 percent was 
disappointing, Ayres commented. But I 
was impressed at the large number of let- 
ters. Results of the poll will be most helpful 
to me.” . 

Given a choice of 2 answers, 265 voted 
“Yes, I believe a tax reduction bill should be 
passed even though the budget is not bal- 
anced.” The other 195 said No.“ 

Answering the second question, the totals 
reversed, with 195 saying “Yes, I believe the 
budget should be balanced before a tax re- 
duction bill is passed,” and 265 saying “No” 
to that one. 

The original petition circulated in the 
Akron area asked “that our Senators and 
Representatives in Congress be urged to 
strongly support legislation which will re- 
duce these tax burdens.” 

Ayres then sent the 12,000 signers a state- 
ment that “economy in government is a 


2-way street” and asked if they wanted to 
cut taxes first or were willing to wait until 
the budget is balanced. 

Some of the comments he got: 

“I can’t balance my budget,” wrote a man 
who favored cutting taxes first. 

Another said he was for balancing the 
budget first, providing you men in Wash- 
ington really mean business and cut out all 
this waste and nonsense.” 

“It’s pay, pay, and pay,” wrote a south 
Akron woman favoring a cut. As one Meth- 
odist to another, I pray about this,” wrote a 
Copley woman who favored balancing the 
budget first. 

“And we think a lot of free trips for Sena- 
tors should be avoided,” said four members 
of a North Hill family. 

A Kenmore couple wrote, We are married 
35 years and have learned ta live within our 
budget long ago.” They favored cutting 
taxes first. 


Reeducating a Nation in Virtues of Poor 
Richard Is Long, Slow Task 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS x 


oF 


HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1953 


Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the Charlotte Observer is one 
of the outstanding newspapers of this 
Nation. Itis noted for its independence 
and refusal to follow any party line. It 
is always free with its criticism where 
criticism is due, regardless of which party 
is in power. It is equally free in giving 
praise whenever praise is justified. 

Recently the Charlotte Observer pub- 
lished an editorial entitled “Reeducating 
a Nation in Virtues of Poor Richard Is 
Long, Slow Task.” This editorial should 
be required reading for all who are in- 
terested in Government trends and fiscal 
policy. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Rrcorp, I 
include that editorial and express the 
hope that it will receive the careful con- 
sideration it deserves: 

REEDUCATING A NATION IN VIRTUES OF POOR 
RICHARD Is LONG, SLOW Task 

The greatest encouragement from the 
budget-cutting efforts of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration is derived, not so much from 
the concrete results achieved so far as from 
the change in thinking that is clearly evi- 
dent in Washington. 

After 20 years of indoctrination in the 
philosophy that the Federal Government is 
the giver of every good and perfect gift, that 
its resources are inexhaustible, and that 
somehow it is somebody else and not our- 
selves who is paying for what we get from 
that dispenser of largesse, it is not to be ex- 
pected that a complete reversal of that trend 
of thought can be achieved in a few months, 
or even in a few years. 

Millions of our people have grown from 
childhood to adulthood under that philoso- 
phy of taking no thought of the morrow. A 
great number of officials and civil servants 
in Washington have had their whole expe- 
rience under the illogical tenet that the pub- 
lic debt makes no difference, because we owe 
it to ourselves; that the more the Govern- 
ment spends the more prosperous everybody 
will be; that one of the legitimate uses of 
public funds is to perpetuate one’s own party 
in power. 
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Those millions who have known nothing 
else will have to be reeducated in the pru- 
dence of Poor Richard. It cannot be done 
overnight. But the Eisenhower administra- 
tion has made astonishing progress in that 
direction in the few months it has been in 
office. Almost every day’s news brings word 
of new efforts on the part of both Republi- 
cans and Democrats in Congress to reduce 
the most disgracefully padded budget that 
the profligate Truman spenders ever drew up. 

We sometimes suspect that this budget 
was made deliberately unmanageable in 
order to leave a knotty problem on the door- 
step of the new administration. But almost 
everyday we hear that some hundreds of 
drones are dropped from the payroll of this 
bureau and a thousand or two from that. 
Pet projects are being eliminated despite the 
howls of anguish from those who stood to 
gain by them. Unspendable billions are cut 
from military funds in the face of a well or- 
ganized clamor that we are putting dollars 
above national safety. 

We still have with us, however, and always 
shall have those who believe in economy for 
everybody else but themselves. They can 
make out a case that the Podunk Creek dam 
is vital to the whole Nation and essential to 
its defense. Somehow the rest of the coun- 
try never before heard of Podunk Creek and 
its indispensable dam, and if it never hears 
of it again, it will not know the difference. 
But the Podunk Congressman is yelling 
murder. 

The technique of such people is the smear. 
Unless we set aside a big fund for the bio- 
logical study of cheese mites, we are taking 
food out of the mouths of babes. Take a 
penny away from the Air Force and we are 
glambling with the safety of the country, 
even though President Eisenhower has 
painstakingly spelled out that reduction in 
unspendable funds does not mean reduction 
in the number of wings we can actually put 
in combat. 

But the safety of the country depends as 
much—if not more—on its economic health 
as on the number of air wings on paper. 
Those who are backing Eisenhower have in 
mind that economic health. If they are not 
hamstrung by the apostles of waste, they 
will give us a reduced budget and a cut in 
taxes concurrently. The two should and 
must go together. 

Toward that end Representative TABER and 
his Appropriations Committee are working 
diligently. They have taken an even'strong- 
er position than the President on economy, 
and they should have general support in an 
arduous and thankless task on which they 
have spent weary days and nights. 

There is a new atmosphere in Washington, 
a changed attitude, that will, given time, 
make our country strong at home as well as 
abroad. It is the most encouraging develop- 
ment we have seen in a score of years. 


Adolph Joseph Sabath 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


. HON. CHAUNCEY W. RED 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 6, 1953 


On the life, character, and public service of 
Hon. ADOLPH JOSEPH SABATA, late a Repre- 
sentative from the State of Illinois. 

Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, it 
was with great sorrow that I received 
news last November of the death of my 
friend, ADOLPH JOSEPH SaBaTH. While it 
was not unexpected, the realization that 
his ever-cheerful salutation and ready 
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smile would greet me no more, filled my 
heart with sadness. I became acquaint- 
ed with him just prior to my service as 
a Member of the 74th Congress. His 
career was interesting and inspirational. 
His early struggles as an immigrant boy; 
his determination to become a lawyer; 
his success at the bar and on the bench; 
his long service in the House of Repre- 
sentatives where he distinguished him- 
self by his keen interest in legislation 
relative to all branches of the Federal 
Government, were experiences in his life 
that fitly prepared him for the distin- 
guished responsibility which he exer- 
cised for so many years as chairman of 
the important Committee on Rules in 
this House. He carefully studied the 
legislation considered by his committee 
and never hesitated to express his views 
thereon both in the committee and on 
the floor of the House. His utter fear- 
lessness in taking definite positions in 
all controversial issues, endeared him to 
his constituents who elected and re- 
elected him 24 times. ADOLPH SABATH 
will be warmly remembered for many 
years to come, both in this body and his 
beloved Chicago. 


The Vocation of Teaching: Old Lessons 
for a New Age 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1953 


~ Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address: 

Members of the class of 1953, your parents, 
and friends, the faculty and trustees of the 
New Paltz State Teachers College, heartiest 
congratulations to you. 

If all the challenges being laid down to 
graduating classes this June were stretched 
end t6 end they would circle the earth sev- 
eral times. And to all these challenges there 
will be a curious sameness. Graduates will 
be warned that these are troubled times— 
but they will also be assured that times of 
trouble are times of supreme opportunity. 

This set pattern for commencement ad- 
dresses is no doubt a reflection of human 
frailty; it betokens the finite imagination 
of those who make commencement speeches. 
Yet I wonder if it does not cut deeper than 
this. Perhaps the speeches always sound the 
same because the fundamental problems 
which graduates face are always the same— 
whether in ancient Greece, renaissance Italy, 
or in today’s America. 

At first glance this seems dubious. We 
are told, after all, that this is the atomic 
age. Man has annihilated time and space 
so successfully that he now threatens to 
annihilate himself. Thanks to the careen- 
ing advances of science and technology, we 
can now catch the first faint outlines of 
the world in which widespread poverty will 
be in stubborn retreat. The kerosene lamp 
has yielded to the electric light; the horse 
and buggy to the automatic shift and power 
steering. In labor-saving devices, in things 
material, this epoch is without historic 
parallel. 

Yet, leaving aside these external hall- 
marks of an age, our preblems and dilemmas 
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are similar, extraordinarily similar, to those 
confronting our fathers and their fathers. 
Few of us will be directly concerned with 
trying to ward off atomic war; most of us 
will spend our days doing the same things 
people have always done. We will face the 
thousand and one work-a-day challenges 
men and women have always faced—finding 
a job in which we take satisfaction; learn- 
ing to live richly and more harmoniously 
with our husbands and wives and families 
and neighbors; trying to be a little better 
person today than we were yesterday. 

Some will maintain that the threat of So- 
viet imperialism is of such dimensions as to 
distinguish this age from all previous eras. 
They will argue that our civilization—which 
goes back through the prophets and disciples 
to the founders of Judaism and Christian- 
ity—has never encountered so monumental 
a challenge. Up to a point, this is true— 
but only up to a point. As Toynbee, the 
historian, reminds us, Western civilization 
is an old hand at grappling with and turn- 
ing back those who would destroy it. Free 
peoples have continually been under attack 
from would-be conquerors, and the names 
of Malenkov and Stalin are only the latest 
entries in a long list of claimants to world 
dominion. When measured by the long 
yardstick of history, the era which began 
with Columbus and ended with the Russian 
revolution, the span of 5 centuries when 
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able beyond almost any question, was mere- 
ly a brief interlude between times of trouble. 
The comparative tranquility of the 19th cen- 
tury, viewed in the historian’s perspective, 
was really very abnormal and transient. It 
is today’s world—with its awesome threat 
from Moscow—that is normal, normal with 
a vengenance. 

Of course, it is normality with a difference, 
The earlier pretenders—the Attilas and 
Ghengis Kahns—lacked the means to carry 
out their grand designs for enslavement. 
Primitive technology—in the form of no 
roads, no machines, no modern transport— 
superimposed itself on the valor of free men 
to bring these earlier aggressors to a halt, 
But today—and this is what really separates 
our age from previous years—today, men 
bent upon total evil are coming into pos- 
session of total power. The rulers of the 
Communist empire have at their command a 
growing stockpile of atomic weapons; they 
control immense armies; their air force rivals 
ours in quality and surpasses it in numbers. 

Yet one of the basic facts of history is the 
enormous resiliency of man, and the prodi- 
gious feats which men can perform when 
they are summoned to defend the decent 
things in life. The cynics who sell us short, 
and the handwringers who urge us to throw 
in the sponge will do well to remember this. 
Moreover, the balance of material power in 
the struggle between freedom and tyranny 
is now tipped strongly in our favor. Our 
industries are larger; our soldiers better 
trained; our scientists more productive. 

Freedom has prevailed before—freedom 
will prevail again. It might not prevail, 
however, if you, the future teachers of Amer- 
ica, were to falter in your mission of ac- 
quainting the new generation with the 
knowledge—and even more the wisdom— 
which man has so arduously acquired since 
first he emerged from a cave. This is not a 
day to recall college lessons, but students of 
botany among you will remember that every 
tree contains a minute layer of cells called 
the cambium. So long as the cambium is 
not destroyed a tree will live—no matter the 
vicissitudes to which it is subjected. Violate 
the cambium, however, and the tree withers 
and dies. If civilization can be likened to a 
flourishing tree, then you and all your fellow 
teachers—those long since departed and 
those yet to come—are the cambium. Our 
culture will endure so long as teachers dedi- 
cate themselves to the calling of handing 
down man's heritage to our young. 
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What is the teacher’s vocation? Is it sim- 
ply instruction in techniques, in how to add 
and subtract, in how to read a map, in how 
to. draw a balance in a checkbook? Tech- 
niques change; they are things of the mo- 
ment. In my day, we were ught to write 
with our forearm flexor muscles. Today, I 
am informed, the Palmer method has been 
honorably retired and the hand and the fin- 
ger are given due recognition as parts of 
human anatomy. And in my day also, the 
use of fountain pens in elementary-school 
classrooms was frowned upon. But now, I 
am told, the always-empty inkwells and the 
always-clogged steel pens are giving way to 
the vonders of Scrip and Parker 51’s. 

No; the end all and be all of your vocation 
is not mere instruction in techniques. 
Teaching in the great tradition is teaching 
with a purpose, a social goal. All our free- 
doms rest on the basic proposition that, in 
an open market for ideas, people—everyday 
people—can distinguish between wisdom 
and folly, between the genuine and the spu- 
rious, ketween social and political programs 
which advance the cause of democracy and 
those which retard it. But amidst the stag- 
gering complexity of contemporary society, 
these vital distinctions between right and 
wrong courses of action cannot be drawn by 
minds devoid of knowledge—by minds unac- 
customed to an orderly marshaling o facts 
and minds untrained in logical inference. 

The relationship between the maintenance 
of democracy and education has always been 
inseparable; today the union is closer than 
ever. We stockpile atomic weapons; we build 
up reserves of all types of armed power. But 
is it not time to give more thought to stock- 
piling, not only military power, but brain 
power as well? Modern wars, in increasing 
measure, are won or lost, or started or pre- 
vented, because of what happens in scien- 
tific laboratories, Radar, nuclear weapons, 
guided missiles, submarine-fetection de- 
vices—these are the instruments of military 
deterrence in today’s world. So far, we have 
canceled out the slave world’s superiority in 
brawn power, in numbers of men under arms, 
by the excellence of our brain power, by our 
commanding lead in scientific research and 
technology. But the Soviets are straining to 
catch up. Today, right now, they have more— 
far more—scientists in training than we do. 
And if present trends continue, they may 
overtake and surpass us. 

The moral draws itself. The teachers of 
America have a heavy responsibility to help 
make sure that we are not left behind in the 
competition for scientific attainment. And 
this is not a problem we will resolve merely 
by turning out more Bachelors of Art and 
Doctors of Philosophy in assembly line 
fashion. In science, quality overshadows 
quantity. Our task, therefore, goes far be- 
yond expanding facilities for scientific train- 
ing in our colleges and universities. It con- 
sists just as much in searching out, and 
nurturing in their tender, formative years, 
those sensitive and inquiring minds who 
represent the Newtons and Faradays of the 
future. 

Yet who would presume for a moment that 
you will discharge your responsibilities as 
teachers simply by turning out a generation 
of scientists who can produce more, bigger, 
and better weapons than those of our ad- 
versaries? I do not look forward to the day 
when every intellectual inquiry must pass 
the test of social utility—when only those 
researchers who augment our military 
strength will be encouraged. Such an at- 
titude would come perilously close to aping 
our totalitarism rivals, who rail against 
objectivity and who would mobilize all 
scholars for service to the state. 

Knowledge, learning, and culture are and 
ever will be ends in themselves. Who among 
us thinks the less of Bach because he wrote 
no martial scores? 

Moreover—if practical justification for so- 
called useless learning is needed—let us not 
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forget that all technological progress rests 
upon the bedrock of fundamental research. 
The most cloistered scientist, interested sole- 
ly in divining the laws of nature, may solve 
a riddle and page the way for human de- 
struction, or human betterment, on scales 
never before contemplated. The pioneer re- 
searchers in the development of atomic en- 
ergy, remember, had as their only goal the 
understanding of the atom’s structure. Few, 
if any, of these men and women saw either 
Hiroshima or the tremendous peacetime po- 
tentialities of the atom at the end of the 
road they were traveling. 

I will go further. I maintain that it is 
the sheerest kind of starry-eyed idealism to 
think that the goals of our foreign policy 
can be realized solely through the exertion 
_of military strength. The worldwide com- 
petition between freedom and tyranny is 
more than a struggle for supremacy in guns 
and tanks. It is a struggle in the realm 
of intangibles, the realm of philosophies and 
ideas. It is a struggle for the allegiance and 
the hearts of men and women. 

To be sure, we all profess to acknowledge 
this. We have in Washington a vast organi- 
zation which wages what is sometimes called 
the campaign of truth, and I dare say all of 
us will support any sensible program for 
answering Communist lies with the truth, 
Yet let us never forget this: Truth is elusive 
and in tangible—it is not a commodity which 
can be sold as we would sell automobiles 
or radios. And the kind of truth which is 
as compelling as life itself cannot be cap- 
tured in a slogan written in some Govern- 
ment bureau. 

Ringing manifestoes and protestations of 
good will, furthermore, are easy to come by. 
In this age of semantic anarchy, when tyr- 
annies parade as democracies, all govern- 
ments declare that they stand for peace and 
justice. Little wonder that people have 
grown cynical over the meaning and import 
of words. 

In my day, at least, it used to be main- 
tained that one picture says more than a 
thousand words. May it not therefore be 
that one positive act demonstrating good in- 
tentions says more than million words pro- 
fessing good intentions? 

I give you an example from a field with 
which I have some familiarity—the develop- 
ment of atomic energy. However wrongly, 
millions of people in Europe and Asia and 
Africa have been duped into thinking that 
our atomic program is directed almost ex- 
clusively at the output of nuclear weapons— 
that we regard peacetime applications of the 
atom as an afterthought. For this necessary 
emphasis on military uses we need not 
apologize. We produce atomic weapons with 
boundless reluctance; we produce them sole- 
ly because our self-defense so requires; we 
produce them solely because all our earnest 
striving for international control of arma- 
ments have been rebuffed by the Soviets. 
Furthermore, our present-day programs for 
searching new uses of ‘atomic energy in 
medicine, agriculture, and biology are of im- 
pressive dimensions. We are working to 
advance the date when large amounts of 
atomic power will be available for peacetime 
purposes—for lighting cities, propelling mer- 
chant ships, and running factories, 

If we wait 10 years more before actually 
constructing a full-scale, power-producing 
atomic reactor we will no doubt build a bet- 
ter machine, turning out cheaper electricity, 
than the state of the reactor art permits 
today. Yet we should be awake to the dan- 
gers, the real dangers, of a policy of wait- 
until-perfection-is-attained, 

Suppose, for instance, that the Soviets— 
whose bookkeeping methods are less exacting 
than the profit-and-loss system of American 
free enterprise—get there first? Suppose 
they were to win out in the race for the first 
reactor producing useful industrial power? 


Imagine the enormous propaganda defeat 
we would suffer if this were to happen. I 
would not like to be the one who has to ex- 
plain that our blueprints were really much 
more advanced than those of the Soviets, and 
tha* we were simply waiting for the price of 
atomic power to become more closely com- 
petitive with conventional fuels before build- 
ing a power-producing reactor. 

Every person knows that we cannot learn 
to swim by studying diagrams in textbooks— 
sooner or later, we must get into the water. 
By the same token, the only sure way to 
learn how much atomic power actually costs 
is to produce such power. Present esti- 
mates concerning the price of atomic power 
show tremendous variations, and these esti- 
mates must remain more or less educated 
guesses until they are tested in the hard 
crucible of experience. I believe the time 
has come to get a full-scale, power-producing 
atomic reactor out of the research and de- 
sign stage, and into the construction stage. 

It need hardly be said that, in the long 
run, a flourishing atomic-power industry 
must draw its strength from the genius and 
skill of American private enterprise. I think 
that all of us will welcome the day when 
free enterprise, using its own funds, stands 
ready to design, build, and operate power 
reactors. The Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy is now in the middle of hearings look- 
ing toward possible changes in the law to 
encourage the entry of private firms into the 
reactor field. I would regard it as unwise 
in the extreme if the Atomic Energy Act were 
to stand in the way of firms who wish to 
pioneer in this area of enormous technolog- 
ical promise. 

Yet my colleagues and I have so far heard 
no testimony indicating that private indus- 
try is as yet ready to build power reactors 
with its “own funds. There may be good 
and ample reason for this hesitation; many 
authorities tend to think that, over the 
next few years, at least, commercial pros- 
pects for atomic power are not such that 
they will attract the investment of private 
money. 

Yet I seriously doubt if we as a nation 
can afford to wait 5 or 10 more years until 
we proudly tell the world that we have 
made the generation of industrial power 
from atomic energy a reality. I firmly be- 
lieve that this accomplishment would be of 
such momentous significance that it is 
worth almost any sacrifice of moneys to 
forward it. If private industry, using pri- 
vate funds, is not yet ready to do the job, 
1 believe that the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, with Government money, should im- 
mediately undertake the construction of a 
prototype, power-producing reactor and 
thereby shorten the time when we can an- 
nounce to the world the success of our ef- 
forts and our willingness to share this 
knowledge with the free people of the world. 

Let us not suppose that we will go to 
sleep one night in the preatomic power age, 
and awake the next morning in a world 
transformed. The revolution which will 
someday be wrought in our lives by indus- 
trial uses of atomic power will not be her- 
alded by the beating of drums and the blar- 
ing of trumpets. Like all other great tech- 
nological advances, it will come about 
gradually and perhaps almost imperceptibly. 

I foresee, nonetheless, the day—though 
perhaps only our children or their children 
will live to see it, when peacetime atomic 
power will change man’s material lot as 
profoundly as it was altered by the inven- 
tion of the steam engine. I foresee the day 
when, thanks largely to the help of atomic 
power, the age-old poverty of Asia and 
Africa may at last be conquered. 

Yet faulty though my vision may be, my 
scanning of the future reveals no River 
Jordan and no Promised Land ahead, The 
immemorial enemies of all mankind, of 
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which the greatest is spiritual desolation, 
will persist. I see the centuries before us 
as an unending succession of new chal- 
lenges to man, of new calls to greatness. 

And to meet these challenges men and 
women will need, not atomic armaments, 
but the spiritual weapons to which men 
have always resorted in time of trouble— 
the armor of hope, the sword of honor, and 
the shield of faith. 

It will be your task—you graduating nere 
today—to help forge the spiritual arma- 
ments the coming generation will need if > is 
to endure and prevail. There is no greater 
vocation than this: there is no higher calling. 

Good fortune and Godspeed to all of you. 


The Mettle of a Soldier 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1953 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the ap- 
pearance of Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg 
before the Senate Armed Forces Com- 
mittee has set an example of soldierly 
behavior that is in the finest American 
tradition. 

In unfortunate and sometimes heated 
controversy concerning the proposed 
cuts in the Air Force budget, such an 
example of devotion to duty shines out 
in illumination of much that is murky. 
Henceforth, there can be no criticism 
whatsoever of any of General Vanden- 
berg’s actions in connection with the fis- 
cal year 1954 budget cuts. For many 
years to come service Chiefs of Staff will 
be expected to conduct themselves in 
accordance with the pattern he has set. 
For the American Armed Forces, this has 
been an historic occasion. A tradition 
has been established. 

There are two sides to the question of 
proposed budget cuts, the side presented 
by the Secretary of Defense, and the 
other side—supported by the Air Force. 
General Vandenberg has presented the 
Air Force side with the courage and the 
firmness expected of a soldier. But what 
is more important, as Chief of Staff he 
has taken action only through the 
proper channels. He has not gone over 
the head of anybody; he has not pro- 
tested when a protest was out of order; 
he has not played the role of a martyr; 
and he has refused to get into personal 
tangles with his Commander in Chief. 
Whatever he has said in disagreement 
with the Secretary of Defense he has 
said from the proper rostrum, the com- 
mittee room of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee, and he has said it only 
in answer to specific questions put by 
the proper authority, the members of 
that committee. This is the way for a 
military man to oppose his civilian 
superiors in a democracy. And it sets 
an example which, if followed, will re- 
store to the military profession any lus- 
ter or prestige that may have been lost 
in the post-war years. 

Mr. John G. Norris, the military ex- 
pert of the Washington Post, has cov- 
ered the Pentagon for years. He has fol- 
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lowed General Vandenberg's career, and 
observed his 5 years as USAF Chief of 
Staff in succession to General Spaatz, 
first Chief of Staff of the independent 
air arm. In this morning’s Post Mr. 
Norris pays tribute to General Vanden- 
berg in a short piece called Vanden- 
berg's Hour. He might have called it: 
Vandenberg's Finest Hour. 

Mr. Norris quotes the remark of one 
committee member: “I have never seen 
a finer example of courage and devotion 
to duty.” Such behavior as General 
Vandenberg’s has left an example for 
posterity and for future Chiefs of Staff, 
whatever their service. It has also made 
General Vandenberg, even without his 
record of outstanding service in the past, 
one of the authentic heroes of the Air 
Force. And like Arnold and Spaatz, he 
appears as a hero in the best democratic 
tradition. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
of my colleagues to insert Mr. Norris’ 
tribute to General Vandenberg in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. The article, 
from the Washington Post of June 8, 
1953, is as follows: 


VANDENBERG’s Hour—Tue Am Force CHIEF 
Shows His METTLE 


Whatever the outcome of the fight over 
the Air Force cutback, no one ever will imply 
again that Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg lacks 
the courage of his convictions. Members of 
the new Pentagon civilian command, in 
testimony and elsewhere, had indicated as 
much when asked whether Vandenberg and 
other uniformed chiefs had gone along with 
the reduction of Air Force goals from 143 
to 120 wings. They said the USAF Chief of 
Staff had been present at the National Se- 
curity Council meeting where the budget 
was reviewed and had failed to speak up 
against the reduced budget. 

Vandenberg’s friends were furious, particu- 
larly when Senator MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
Republican, Maine, questioned each of the 
nominees for the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 
how they would act in Vandenberg’s posi- 
tion. Rushing in where a mere male would 
fear to tread, Mrs, Smirn asked sweetly: 
“Would you speak up or remain silent if 
you felt your Nation’s security was endan- 
gered?” 

Put that way, naturally all of them said 
they would speak up. 

Last week, the full picture was brought 
out before the Senate Military Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee. After 3 days of testi- 
mony and cross-examination, Vandenberg's 
position was clear. He had made a strong 
fight for the air power he considers the Na- 
tion must have. It was apparent that he 
had not remained silent when he should have 
spoken up for his beliefs. And he had left 
an example for posterity of the way for a 
military man to oppose his civilian supe- 
riors in a democracy. 

Van did not seek to be a Billy Mitchell, 
stepping outside the rules and asking for a 
court-martial for insubordination in stat- 
ing his views. He protested to his supe- 
rior, Air Force Secretary Harold E. Talbott, 
and then waited to be called by the proper 
forum—a congressional committee—for giv- 
ing them to the public. It proved an ex- 
cellent platform for the retiring USAF chief. 
The people were waiting to hear what he had 
to say and he got tophead newspaper play 
and full TV and radio coverage. 

Vandenberg pulled no punches and his 
strong testimony against the airpower cut- 
back had an impact than may influence the 
vote on it in Congress. At the same time, 
the four-star general refused to get into 
personal tangles with his Commander in 
Chief, President Eisenhower. 


Senators brought out the circumstances 
of the National Security Council meeting 
which Vandenberg attended as representa- 
tive of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in the absence 
of its Chairman, Gen. Omar N. Bradley. That 
session was on April 28, and dealt with the 
entire Federal budget. Although Vanden- 
berg and the other military chiefs had known 
of plans for a heavy defense cut—and had 
been arguing against it—they had been given 
the final Defense Department total only the 
day before. The Joint Chiefs met just before 
the NSC meeting and considered the matter, 
but gave Vandenberg no instructions. There 
was no breakdown yet as to the division of 
the cutback sum among three services and 
nothing specific for them to protest if they 
had wanted to. 

Not until a week later—on May 6—did 
Defense Secretary Charles E. Wilson divide 
the lower total among the three services, and 
the Air Force found it was bearing the brunt 
of the slash. Senators asked Vandenberg 
why he hadn't exercised his legal right to go 
personally to the President and protest. He 
replied that he had done something stronger 
and felt anything he could add by way of 
argument would have little effect. Before 
the final decision, Vandenberg disclosed he 
had got the Joint Chiefs to send a formal 
warning to Secretary Wilson and the Presi- 
dent declaring that any delay or cut in the 
143-wing Air Force would be a security risk 
beyond the dictates of national prudence, 

As Vandenberg left, the witness stand Fri- 
day night, Senator Lister HILL, Democrat, 
Alabama, summed up what many felt, 
During his 30 years on Capitol Hill as a mem- 
ber of committees handling military matters, 
said Hut, “I’ve never seen a finer example of 
courage and devotion to duty.” 


Lawrence J. Fenlon’s Noteworthy Address 
on Veterans Preference in Employment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1953 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent, I am extending 
my remarks to include the address on 
veterans preference in employment de- 
livered by Lawrence J. Fenlon, chairman 
of the national economic commission 
of the American Legion, at the annual 
conference of the Society for Personnel 
Administration at the Statler Hotel in 
Washington. I also am including the 
Legion’s statement of policy on the sub- 
ject. These are documents of great im- 
portance, outlining as they do the think- 
ing of the largest veteran organization 
in our country. 

For 5 years Larry Fenlon has served 
as chairman of the national economic 
commission, which comprises the Le- 
gion’s national committees of employ- 
ment, housing, veterans preference, 
labor relations, agriculture, and conser- 
vation. No one has worked harder and 
longer in this field. Hence his address 
on the occasion of the conference at the 
Statler is widely accepted as one of the 
outstanding and noteworthy addresses of 
the month. 

Mr. Speaker, it is men like Larry Fen- 
lon who have made the American Legion 
such a vital and vibrant part in the pa- 
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triotic functioning of our American de- 
mocracy. I remember him at Peoria in 
Illinois at the Legion’s first department 
encampment. Since that time he has 
been a delegate to every succeeding de- 
partment convention and to 25 national 
conventions. He has been the chairman 
for 16 years of national convention com- 
mittees and for 15 years a member of 
the national employment committee. 
He was a member of the Legion’s 9-man 
committee that drafted and secured the 
enactment of the GI bill, was chairman 
of the national committee on drafting 
and enactment of the Veterans Prefer- 
ence Act of 1944, and he was among 
those most active in drafting amend- 
ments and securing enactment of the 
Korean veterans’ GI bill. 

Wherever there was work to do for 
the Legion and for veterans Larry Fen- 
lon for three and more decades has 
found the place where he most wanted 
to pe and from which he never was ab- 
sent. 

I join with all my Legionnaire col- 
leagues from Illinois and many other 
States in the happy anticipation of the 
election of Larry Fenlon as commander 
in chief at the next national convention 
of the American Legion. His address on 
veterans preference follows: 


VETERANS’ PREFERENCE IN EMPLOYMENT 
(Address by Lawrence J. Fenlon) 


On behalf of the American Legion, let me 
express our appreciation for the privilege 
of participating in this annual conference of 
the Society for Personnel Administration, 
and for the opportunity to present the Amer- 
ican Legion’s views on veterans’ preference 
in employment. 

It may be well to briefly sketch the philoso- 
phy and history of veterans’ preference, As 
a matter of fact, the obligation of govern- 
ments to their defenders is as old as gov- 
ernment itself. It has been recognized in 
every age since the dawn of history. i 

Before centuries had numbers, the rulers 
of oriental empires observed the practice of 
setting aside a portion of the tribute from 
vanquished foes for their victorious soldiers, 
The city-states of ancient Greece provided 

care for battle orphans and a system 
of benefits and preferences for disabled 
veterans. 

The Roman Emperor Augustus, as early as 
A. D. 6, permitted a division of treasure and 
land among his legions. 

In America, as early as 1636, the Pilgrim 
Fathers in the colony of Plymouth gave vet- 
erans a priority in any available community 
employment within his capacity. If the 
veteran was not capable of such employ- 
ment, the Pilgrims by legislative act pro- 
vided: 

“If any man bee sent forth as a souldier 
and shall return maimed hee shall bee main- 
tained competently by the Colonie during 
his life.” 

Other colonies followed this same pat- 
tern and 45 days after the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence, the Conti- 
nental Congress, in August of 1776, adopted 
a statute similar in import. 

This policy of veterans’ preference was fol- 
lowed by our Republic for nearly 100 years 
until it was further implemented and ex- 
tended to private employment by congres- 
sional act of March 3, 1865, following the 
Civil War, when the Congress proclaimed: 

“That persons honorably discharged from 
the military or naval service by reason of 
disability resulting from wounds or sickness 
incurred in the line of duty, should be pre- 
ferred for appointments to civil offices, pro- 
vided they shall be found to possess the 
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business capacity necessary for the proper 
discharge of the duties of such offices. 

“That in grateful recognition of the serv- 
ices, sacrifices, and sufferings of persons hon- 
orably discharged from the military and 
naval services of the country, by reason of 
wounds, disease, or the expiration of terms 
of enlistment, it is respectfully recommended 
to bankers, merchants, manufacturers, me- 
chanics, farmers, and persons engaged in 
industrial pursuits, to give them the pref- 
erence for appointments to remunerative 
situations and employments.” 

When the civil-service law was enacted in 
1883, veterans preference in Federal employ- 
ment was specifically therein provided and 
by law and regulations was thereafter 
strengthened. 

The celebrated late Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, when serving as a member of the 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, in 
upholding the constitutionality of a statute 
giving preference to veterans in State civil 
service, aptly stated in his opinion: 

“The General Court (the legislature of 
Massachusetts) may have been of the opinion 
that a person who served in the Army or 
Navy of the United States during a time of 
war, and had been honorably discharged 
therefrom, or who was a citizen of Massachu- 
setts and had distinguished himself by 
valiant and heroic conduct in the Army or 
Navy of the United States, is a person who 
has shown such qualities of character that 
it is for the interests of the Commonwealth 
to appoint him to certain offices or employ- 
ments in preference to other male persons if 
he is found otherwise qualified to perform 
the duties. The General Court (legislature) 
may have so thought, on the ground either 
that such a person would be likely to possess 
courage, constancy, habits of obedience, and 
fidelity, which are valuable qualifications 
for any public office or employment, or that 
the recognition of the services of veterans 
in the way provided for by the statute, would 
promote that love of country and devotion 
to the welfare of the State, which it concerns 
the Commonwealth to foster. If such was 
the opinion of the General Court, we cannot 
say that it was beyond the constitutional 
power to enact this section.” 

When the Congress enacted the Selective 
Service and Training Act of 1940, for the 
first time in the history of our Nation, vet- 
erans’ preference was specifically applied to 
private and governmental employment under 
section 8 of said act which gave to return- 
ing veterans a right and preference to their 
former positions upon their honorable dis- 
charge from active military service. 

Many States enacted similar measures. 
My home State of Illinois in adopting our 
Servicemen’s Employment Tenure Act, to 
the same end as section 8 hereto re- 
ferred to, stated as the public policy of the 
State: 

“As a constituent commonwealth of the 
United States of America, the State of Illi- 
nois is dedicated to the urgent task of 
strengthening and expediting the national 
defense under the emergent conditions 
which are threatening the peace and security 
of this Nation. It is the considered judg- 
ment of the general assembly that the wage 
earners of Illinois who respond to their coun- 
try's call to service in this time of crisis, are 
deserving of every protection of their em- 
ployment status which the law may afford, 
and that repetition of the regrettable expe- 
rience existing after the great war of 1917-18, 
wherein returning servicemen were subjected 
to serious discrimination with regard to ten- 
ure and other rights of employment must be 
avoided, since any form of economic dis- 
crimination against returning servicemen is 
a serious menace to the entire social fabric 
of the United States of America and the 
State of Illinois. By safeguarding the em- 
ployment and the rights and privileges in- 
hering in the employment contract, of serv- 
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icemen, the State of Illinois encourages its 
workers to participate to the fullest extent 
in the national defense program and thereby 
heightens the contribution of our State to 
the protection of our heritage of liberty and 
democracy.” 

Our United States Supreme Court, in up- 
holding the constitutionality of the Selective 
Service and Training Act of 1940, in passing 
upon section 8, followed this same reasoning. 

It is to the credit of all Americans, Govern- 
ment, private industry, organized labor, and 
all segments of our society that this new 
concept of veterans preference was accepted 
practically without question and adminis- 
tered without major difficulty. The Selective 
Service and Training Act of 1948 and the 
1950 amended act, contain similar provisions 
for reemployment. 

The United States Supreme Court recently 
(April 6, 1953) upheld the validity of a col- 
lective barg agreement in private em- 
ployment whereby a veteran, in determining 
seniority, was given credit for preemploy- 
ment military service. 

In upholding this phase of veterans prefer- 
ence in private employment, the court 
stated: 

“The public policy and fairness inherent 
in crediting employees with time spent in 
military service in time of war or national 
emergency is so clear that Congress, in the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 1940, 
required some credit to be given for it in 
computing seniority both in governmental 
and in private employment, Congress there 
prescribed that employees who left their 
private civilian employment to enter mili- 
tary service should receive seniority credit 
for such military service, provided their prior 
civilian employment, however brief was bona 
fide and not on a temporary basis. There is 
little that justifies giving such a substantial 
benefit to a veteran with brief prior civilian 
employment that does not equally justify giv- 
ing it to a veteran who was inducted into mil- 
itary service before having a chance to enter 
any civilian employment, or to a veteran who 
never worked for the particular employer 
who hired him after his return from mili- 
tary service. The respective values of all 
such veterans, as employees, are substan- 
From the point of view of 
Public policy and industrial stability, there is 
much to be said, especially in time of war 
or emergency, for allowing credit for all mili- 
tary service. Any other course adopts the 
doubtful policy of favoring those who stay 
out of military service over those who enter 
it.” 

I would like to discuss with you briefly the 
Veterans Preference Act of 1944. I was the 
chairman of the American Legion’s commit- 
tee which aided in the drafting and enact- 
ment of that measure and therefore familiar 
with its background. 

It was not hastily conceived legislation but 
had been under consideration by sessions of 
the 76th and 77th Congresses before its final 
enactment by the 78th Congress on June 27, 
1944. It was a compilation of all previous 
laws and civil service regulations pertaining 
to veterans preference in Federal employ- 
ment. 

The Veterans Preference Act of 1944 was 
passed with but a single dissenting vote. It 
was in effect a contract, passed in wartime, 
with its defenders who were then engaged 
in fighting a war which was not yet won. 
It was a well considered measure and 
should not, without exceptionally sound rea- 
sons, be now materially changed. This Na- 
tion, as to Federal employment, should keep 
its promises made to veterans in wartime, 
just as it is expected private employers will 
fulfill similar statutory obligations. 

The policy of the American Legion, on 
veterans’ preference in Federal employment, 
is simply: Those who are preferred to serve 
their Nation in the Armed Forces in time of 
war should be preferred in serving the Na- 
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tion in time of peace in a civilian capacity 
when qualified.” That has been the estab- 
lished policy of the Republic since its found. 
ing and I am sure meets now with the over- 
whelming approval of all Americans. 

The American Legion has consistently ad- 
vocated the strengthening and improvement 
of the civil service system with a view of 
increasing efficiency of personnel and the 
elimination of spoils politics in Federal em- 
ployment, with adequate preference for vet- 
erans. The American Legion is sure this con- 
ference joins in these objectives. 

We have conferred with the President's 
Committee on Reorganization of the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Government, consisting of 
Mr. Nelson Rockefeller, Dr. Milton Eisen- 
hower, and Dr. Arthur Fleming, and agreed 
as to the mutual steps to be exercised and 
the legislation and regulations to be adopted 
in achieving these objectives, 3 

The American Legion, through its national 
executive committee, on May 1, 1953, adopted 
a Statement of Policy on these phases, 
which followed the discussions with the 
President’s committee. We are sure the 
recommended measures will accomplish the 
desired objectives and remove any reasonable 
objections to veterans’ preference in Federal 
employment. A copy of the American 
Legion’s statement of policy will be filed of 
record for this conference. 

In closing I am sure all of the participants 
at this conference appreciate that those who 
by their service and sacrifice in time of war, 
have protected this Government, are cer- 
tainly entitled to preference in its employ- 
ment. 

As to the disabled veteran, a great Ameri- 
can, former President Theodore Roosevelt, 
said 50 years ago, and to which I am sure all 
here now subscribe: 

“A man who is good enough to shed his 
blood for-his country is good enough to be 
given a square deal afterward. More than 
that no man is entitled to and less than that 
no man shall have.” 

A STATEMENT or LEGION Polier 

Whereas the American Legion has con- 
sistently advocated the strengthening and 
improvement of the civil-service system, 
with adequate preference for veterans and 
abolishment of spoils politics in Federal em- 
ployment; and 

Whereas the President’s Committee on Re- 
organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government, in a spirit of cooperation, has 
conferred with representatives of the Amer- 
ican Legion as to the mutual steps to be 
exercised and legislation and regulations to 
be adopted in achieving these objectives, and 
the executive section of the National Vet- 
erans’ Preference Committee has studied 
such measures, the adoption of the follow- 
ing as a statement of Legion policy is there- 
fore recommended: Be it 

Resolved by the national executive com- 
mittee of the American Legion in regular 
meeting assembled at Indianapolis, Ind., 
April 29, 30, May 1, 1953— d 

1. We reiterate the established policy of 
the American Legion, and of the Nation re- 
peatedly pronounced since the formation of 
the Republic, viz: “Those who are preferred 
to serve their Nation in time of War should 
be preferred in serving the Nation in time of 
peace in a civilian capacity when qualified.” 

To that end the American Legion advo- 
cated the adoption of the Veterans’ Prefer- 
ence Act of 1944, and recent amendments to 
include Veterans since the start of the Ko- 
rean action. 

2. We repeat our affirmance of the prin- 
ciples embodied in that Act and in order to 
assure that veterans will receive adequate 
preference in actual employment and proper 
placement in the Federal service, recommend 
the following amendments to the Veterans’ 
Preference Act of 1944: 
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(a) That a system of proper counseling, 
with adequate personnel, for veterans be es- 
tablished by the Civil Service Commission to 
assure that veterans will be guided in com- 
peting for appointment in a capacity and for 
positions where they are best qualified. 
Such counseling services in the field to be 
under the direct supervision of the veterans’ 
employment representative in each civil- 
service region and in the departmental 
service under the direction of the veterans’ 
staff of the central office. 

(b) Veterans with a service-connected dis- 
ability, receiving compensation from the Vet- 
erans’ Administration or disability retire- 
ment benefits from the Armed Forces, un- 
married widows and mothers of deceased vet- 
erans, and wives of service-connected dis- 
abled veterans as have themselves been un- 
able to qualify for civil-service appointment 
shall have 10 points added to their earned 
ratings upon passing an examination. 

(e) Veterans with a service-connected non- 
compensable disability shall have 10 points 
added to their earned ratings upon passing 
an examination. 

(d) Veterans without a service-connected 
disability shall have 5 points added to their 
earned ratings upon passing an examination. 

(e) All preference eligibles, designated un- 
der (b) above, shall be placed at the top 
of the appropriate civil service register or 
employment list, in accordance with their 
respective augmented ratings, and veterans 
designated under (c) and (d) above, shall 
be entered in accordance with their aug- 
raented ratings and shall be entered ahead of 
all others having the same rating, except 
those designated under (b) above. 

(f) While the American Legion does not 
advocate the category system of ratings, if, 
solely as to positions in the professional and 
scientific services (above grade GS-10), in- 
stead of the individual numerical rating 
prescribed for other positions in the classi- 
fied service, a category system of rating be 
adopted, as exceptionally well qualified, well 
qualified, qualified, and unqualified. We rec- 
ommend that such categories be determined 
based upon a numerical grading and that 
preference eligibles designated in (b) above 
be placed at the top in the exceptionally well 
qualified category upon passing the examina- 
tion. Preference eligibles designated in (c) 
and (d) above, upon passing the examina- 
tion, after being accorded their point prefer- 
ence, to be placed at the top of their respect- 
ive resulting category rating. Provided that 
no nonveteran shall be appointed from any 
category until all veterans in such category 
have been appointed or objections have been 
sustained as to their appointment by the 
Civil Service Commission. 

(g) The present restrictions and pro- 
cedure requirements contained in section 8 
of the Veterans Preference Act, if a veteran 
eligible is passed over, shall continue to gov- 
ern in all cases and the decision of the 
Civil Service Commission shall be binding on 
the appointing officers. 

(h) These changes not to affect veterans 
presently employed or entitled or those who 
may be entitled to reemployment, or those 
on existing eligible registers. 

(i) Temporary employees entering active 
service of the Armed Forces, shall be entitled 
to reemployment rights if their former po- 
sition exists or one of like seniority, status, 
and pay, held by one with lower retention 
rights, upon their release from active service. 

3. While we recognize merit in the Presi- 
dent's announced position that purely pol- 
icymaking or so-called schedule C positions 
in the Federal Government should not be 
subject to the crdinary procedures of civil 
service, and appointments should be made 
by the President without reference to the 
civil-service laws and regulations, and we 
accept the President’s assurance that vet- 
erans’ preference shall be observed, never- 
theless we insist that any positions so ex- 


empted from civil service under schedule 
C should be strictly limited to actual policy- 
making positions and carefully screened in 
each individual instance. We are fearful, 
unless the strictest care is exercised in all 
proposed exemptions, this procedure will be 
used to invite a return of spoils politics 
which we decry and will emphatically protest 
if so used. 

4. The legislative commission and the eco- 
nomic commission, and their staffs, are here- 
by authorized and directed to support meas- 
ures and regulations which will effectuate 
the foregoing. 


Every Day It Becomes More Apparent 
That Reservoirs Must Be Constructed 
in the Headwaters of the Warrior River 
in Order To Give Alabama a Depend- 
able Navigation Channel and a Depend- 
able supply of Water for Industrial and 
Domestic Use 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1953 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, Ala- 
bama’s great navigable Warrior River 
has more than 50 loaded barges tied up 
on it today because of a low flow of water 
in the lower reaches of the river. The 
time has come when the Warrior River 
must soon have new and great improve- 
ments made on its headwaters by the 
construction of reservoirs in Walker, 
Cullman, and Blount Counties to so reg- 
ulate the flow of water in the river as to 
give Alabama a dependable navigation 
channel to the gulf. These improve- 
ments are vital to the well-being of a 
million people who live in the Warrior- 
Tombigbee River Valley. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a story which recently appeared 
in most Alabama newspapers: 

BIRMINGHAM, June 4, 1953.—Navigation is 
completely blocked today on the Warrior- 
Tombigbee waterway by shoals in the lower 
reaches of the river, Newton H. DeBarde- 
leben, president of the Warrior-Tombigbee 
Development Association, said this morning. 

At least 53 loaded barges are tied up in the 
river today and cannot move until emergency 
dredging by the United States Corps of En- 
gineers clears the shoals, Mr. DeBardeleben 
said. Undoubtedly there are more barges 
idled than the 53 known to be tied up. 

The river towboats are also standing idle, 
awaiting clearance of the shoals. 

Operators have been advised by the Corps 
of Engineers district office in Mobile that the 
river cannot be cleared before June 10 or 15, 
Mr. DeBardeleben said he had been advised. 

The condition of the river, which carries 
almost 3 million tons of commerce between 
Birmingham port and Mobile, is aggravated 
by low flow of water which has reduced the 
channel depth in the shoaling areas to the 
point where the towboats and barges cannot 
navigate, Mr. DeBardeleben said. 

This condition occurs almost every sum- 
mer, but has come much earlier this year 
than usual due to an early dry season in the 
whole river valley. 

“The situation on the Warrior-Tombigbee 
waterway today points up very forcefully the 
need for reservoirs in the headwaters of the 
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river to regulate the flow of water to give 
Alabama a dependable navigation channel 
and a dependable supply of water in the 
river for industrial and domestic use, Mr. 
DeBardeleben said. 

“Vital commerce is tied up,” he said. 
“Operators are taking a loss in excess of $500 
per day on the boats standing idle, not to 
mention the loss in the movement of the 
commerce itself and the loss in plant pro- 
duction that may result.” 

At least 12 stretches of the river between 
locks No, 2 and No. 6 in the lower reaches of 
the river in the vicinity of Demopolis will 
have to be dredged before commerce can 
resume. 

“Only one dredge is available to the Engi- 
neers to do the work, we understand,” Mr. 
DeBardeleben said. 


Synthetic-Rubber Stockpile 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1953 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, P. W. 
Litchfield, chairman of the board of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., testified 
this week before the House Armed Serv- 
ices Subcommittee on the Synthetic Rub- 
ber Facilities Disposal Act of 1953. Dur- 
ing his 53 years with this firm, Mr. Litch- 
field’s manifest contributions to the rub- 
ber industry have been invaluable to a 
nation growing to world leadership. 

Mr. Litchfield strongly advocates the 
establishment of a reserve stockpile of 
at least 200,000 long tons of synthetic 
rubber to be built up as excesses beyond 
current needs are produced. Full pro- 
duction schedules must also be main- 
tained between now and the time the 
synthetic plants are finally and officially 
transferred to private ownership and op- 
eration in order to maintain a steady 
and maximum flow of synthetic rubber 
so that we have enough for our needs 
and to hold the price of natural rubber 
within reasonable bounds. 

The Congress has before it proposed 
legislation providing that the 29 plants 
making up the source of synthetic sup- 
ply be sold to private operators. Within 
the next 2 years the period of transition 
will probably have been completed. I 
believe that this transfer of ownership 
and responsibility will be accomplished 
smoothly through cooperation. How- 
ever, during the transition period rubber 
fabricators, some 900 of them, and their 
millions of customers, must be protected 
against any interruption of the flow of 
raw materials. 

Such a stockpile would be financed 
out of profits that the Government 
makes through the sale of synthetic rub- 
ber. Profits made during the transition 
period would provide sufficient funds to 
establish the stockpile which could be 
administered by the group set up to work 
out the transfer. 

For these reasons I heartily endorse 
Mr. Litchfield’s plan of a stockpile which 
would insure producers and consumers of 
an unbroken supply and which would 
safeguard our national safety. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1953 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor», I include the following edi- 
torial from the Wall Street Journal of 
June 8, 1953: 

THE MONOPOLISTS 


There is in this country a considerable 
group of people who are zealous to make 
the generation and the transmission of elec- 
tric power a monopoly of the Federal 
Government. 

Since 1933 this group made rapid progress 
and it remains to be seen whether the elec- 
tion of 1952 in which Mr. Eisenhower made 
a direct issue against Federal encroachments 
in the power field represents more than a 
temporary setback. 

At any rate the public power zealots con- 
tinue the fight and they indicate their inten- 
tions of staging a battle against the proposal 
to loosen the restrictions which now make 
atomic energy a Federal monopoly. 

Their reasoning is pretty clear. If atomic 
energy can be continued as a Federal monop- 
oly and if future developments make atomic 
energy a feasible and cheaper fuel for gen- 
eration of power, the Federal Government 
then would have effective control of the 
whole power industry. 

And with control of power the Government 
would be in position to control all industry 
and business. The Government could say 
where an industry should be located; in fact, 
whether an industry could operate, what it 
should make and how it should make it. It 
would be within the power of the Federal 
Government to say what wheel should turn 
and what light should be lighted. And if 
anyone thinks that is a farfetched prospect, 
it would be well to recall that during the re- 
cent World War the Government did use its 
wartime control over electric power to de- 
cide what hours certain establishments 
should do business. 

But the chance that an atomic energy 
monopoly could turn the country into a 
centrally controlled form of totalitarianism 
is not the only objection that condemns 
such a monopoly. The still greater objec- 
tion lies wholly outside the public versus 
private power debate. That objection is that 
a monopoly of atomic energy will retard 
and perhaps wholly obstruct the develop- 
ment of atomic energy in every field. 

No one, not even the best informed sci- 
entist or the members of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, now know what may be the 
future uses of atomic energy outside the mil- 
itary uses. No one person or no small group 
of people have the capacity to foresee the 
uses of atomic energy. And even if they 
could foresee, a small group could not be- 
gin to carry out the experimental work nec- 
essary to atomic energy development. 

The potential of atomic energy can only 
be realized if as many people as possible are 
given a knowledge of atomic energy and are 
allowed to experiment with it. The more 
minds that are allowed to bear on atomic en- 
ergy the more quickly will its possibilities 
be probed and its uses developed. That is 
so with any great discovery or invention. 

The man who invented the internal-com- 
bustion engine could not have foreseen the 
uses to which it would be put. That inven- 
tor certainly had no idea that he had found 
something which was destined to work a 
revolution throughout the whole social and 
economic fabric. 


But when men were allowed freely to learn 
about and experiment with the internal- 
combustion engine those uses were found. 
One man put it into a boat and it ran the 
boat. Another put it into a carriage and 
it ran the carriage and we had the automo- 
bile. Other men saw that if the device was 
to run a carriage efficiently, it would have to 
be lighter and so they set about finding 
lighter metals to use in the engine's con- 
struction. 

And so it went. One idea stemmed from 
another and from a combination of those 
ideas grew more ideas. The process of de- 
velopment of the internal-combustion engine 
has been going on for a long time. And it 
is not finished. Probably it never will be. 

But none of that would have been possible 
if men were denied knowledge of the in- 
ternal-combustion engine. They could not 
have developed it if knowledge of its prin- 
ciples had been by law confined to a little 
group. It could only be done if men were 
free to use it and learn as much about it as 
they pleased. 

It will be just so with atomic energy. If 
men are encouraged to know about it and 
to work with it, if the maximum of mental 
resources are brought to bear on it, the de- 
velopment will follow. If the knowledge of 
atomic energy is to be confined to a few 
people, it will remain a kind of horrible 
museum piece, 

The public power zealots are trying to 
keep out of private hands one possible use 
of atomic energy. 

Should they succeed in that, the chances 
are that they would retard—perhaps pre- 
vent—a development which would find thou- 
sands of uses of which their one-track minds 
cannot be expected even to dream. 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT T. SECREST 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1953 


Mr. SECREST. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following address de- 
livered by O. R. Strackbein, chairman, 
the National Labor-Management Coun- 
cil on Foreign Trade Policy, at the an- 
nual meeting of the Scientific Apparatus 
Makers Association, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., May 27, 1953: 

The ‘House Committee on Ways and Means 
during the past week finished more than 3 
weeks of public hearings on the Trade Agree- 
ments bill that would extend for 1 year the 
so-called reciprocal trade agreements law, 
first enacted in 1934. 

A degree of controversy has developed over 
the Simpson bill, on which hearings were 
held, because of the amendments it would 
write into the existing law. Opponents of 
the bill regard these amendments as going 
too far. 

The White House has asked for a simple 
1-year extension of the present law and has 
suggested to Congress a thorough study of 
our foreign economic problems during that 
period by a joint commission. 

The Simpson bill is an outgrowth of the 
experience of American industry, agriculture, 
and labor with the existing law over a 2-year 
period. The real question at stake is whether 
domestic interests should have at hand a 
more effective remedy against injury from 
import competition than experience has 
shown the present law to provide. Contrary 
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to some who favor yet- lower tariffs and 
heavier imports, the question is not one of 
eliminating competition, although this has 
been done in a very few cases under another 
law in order to protect our farm price sup- 
port program. 

The division among the proponents and 
opponents of the Simpson bill is principally 
one of relative accent on the domestic econ- 
omy, on the one hand, and on international 
relations, on the other. 

The domestic protectionist interests of to- 
day can no longer be identified with the 
typical protectionists of the McKinley era, 
even though such identity is often attempted. 
The big interests of McKinley’s time aré now 
found on the side, not of the protectionists 
but against them, and the explanation is 
simple. Having spilled over the boundaries 
of the great domestic market with their vast 
output, they have become exporters. The 
steel industry, the big oil companies, elec- 
trical-equipment manufacturers, makers of 
office machinery, automobiles, etc., are among 
the “trade—not aid” evangelists, 

Fifty years ago they or their counterparts. 
were the “greedy interests” of Wall Street. 
Now they are “on the side of the angels.” 

In the meantime, smaller industrial and 
agricultural interests, not measuring their 
individual output in hundreds of millions 
or even billions of dollars, as do some of the 
giants, have often found import competition 
extremely difficult to meet or even destruc- 
tive of the domestic market, and therefore 
have asked for safeguards by way of a tariff 
or an import quota. 

Again, the reason is not far to find. Many 
of these industries and branches of agricul- 
ture, or mines or fisheries, do not and per- 
haps cannot at any time attain the advan- 
tages of mass production. Either their pro- 
duction is vastly scattered, as in livestock, 
woolgrowing, dairying, or fishing, or the na- 
ture of the product has to date eluded the 
inventive genius that could mechanize pro- 
duction. Or, again, the total demand for 
the product may not be in sufficient volume 
to justify mass production unless the total 
output were merged in one company. Com- 
pare the combined dollar sales of the china- 
ware and glass tableware industries with 
those of the automotive industry. The ratio 
is in the nature of 1 to 75. 

Nevertheless, despite the smaller size of 
these industries, they cover the whole coun- 
try amongst them and in the aggregate rep- 
resent at least a quarter of our total em- 
ployment, direct and indirect, or probably 
five times as many as the number of em- 
ployees engaged directly and indirectly in 
providing our exports of $15 billion. 

Nor can the smaller size of these indus- 
tries properly be seized upon as a reason for 
characterizing them as uneconomic and in- 
efficient and, therefore, fit subjects for elimi- 
nation by import competition, as is so often 
proposed by the free-trade zealots and the 
so-called disinterested export interests, We 
need these widely diversified smaller indus- 
tries and branches of agriculture for a 
rounded and healthy economy. A good for- 
est does not consist of a few big trees that 
deprive the remainder of sunlight and sus- 
tenance. We need trees of many varieties 
and numerous individual trees. Only in that 
way do we get a balanced timber supply. 

Now, it is true that these diverse smaller 
industries do not enjoy the advantages of 
mass production, This fact does reduce 
their ability to compete with imports pro- 
duced at lower labor costs. Productivity 
does not excel foreign producers by a sufi- 
cient margin in these industries to offset the 
lower wages prevailing abroad. Therefore, a 
measure of protection is desirable if such 
industries are to hold their own and to con- 
tribute to the stability of our economy. 

The giant export industries, having 
changed sides in accordance with their 
changed interests, now find themselves in 
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company with the cotton and tobacco growers 
of the Southern States who many years ago 
had turned to a free-trade policy precisely 
because they regarded these big interests of 
the North and East as selfish groups bent 
upon the impoverization of the South. 

These two groups, although now working 
together, will soon find themselves increas- 
ingly in competition with each other for the 
American dollar in overseas markets. For 
the time being they have combined to urge 
the policy of more imports. In doing so they 
are jointly or concurrently calling upon the 
diversified smaller industries and agricul- 
tural groups previously referred to, to ac- 
cept more foreign competition so that for- 
eign markets will have more dollars to spend 
for automobiles, radios, motion picture 
films, electrical machinery, refrigerators, etc., 
and more cotton and tobacco. 

How long cotton and tobacco growers will 
find this teamup compatible, remains to be 
seen, 

In the Simpson bill these strange bedfel- 
lows find a threat of higher protection of do- 
mestic industry; and yet their fears must be 
exaggerated. They and their arduous sup- 
porters among the newspapers, editorialists, 
columnists, and periodicals, constantly as- 
sert that the segments of our economy that 
are exposed to injurious foreign competition 
represents only a tiny part of the whole, 
They do not explain how the partial dis- 
placement of such a tiny segment by imports 
could possibly produce enough dollars in for- 
eign markets to absorb many automobiles, 
bales of cotton, steel, or anything else. 

The agricultural-big business combination 
just referred to, by its common polarity of 
interest, identifies itself with international- 
ism. By a somewhat transparent psycho- 
logical maneuver it also succeeds in identify- 
ing itself with the “national” as opposed to 
merely “local, selfish interests.” Because of 
its great power and its incidental fellowship 
with import interests it finds many willing 
pleaders of the cause who easily don the 
robes of disinterestedness. 

Under these circumstances it is not diffi- 
cult to understand the opposition to the 
Simpson bill. Although the bill addresses 
itself almost exclusively to the procedures by 
which a remedy against past errors in tariff 
rates may be remedied or future reductions 
contained within limits of reasonable safety, 
the bill is attacked as representing a return 
to the days of Hawley-Smoot and a resur- 
gence of protectionism that would throw 
consternation into the nations of the free 
world. 

That this is a false assessment of the bill 
makes no difference. The fact is that in 2 
years’ time, since the existing escape clause 
was first enacted, only 25 applications have 
been made to the Tariff Commission. Total 
imports of the industries involved amounted 
to only $137.4 million in 1952, or 1.3 percent 
of total imports. Of this number a restora- 
tion or a partial restoration of the tariff has 
been made in only two cases. The combined 
imports of the two industries involved 
amounted to only 0.02 percent of our total 
imports in 1952. 

At the current rate of action it would 
require several thousand years to restore 
the rates to the 1930 or Hawley-Smoot levels, 
even if the Tariff Commission should act 
favorably upon all applications. No one is 
known to seek such a return. 

What the giant export industries seek is 
a denial of a true remedy. They wish above 
all to hold an artificially expanded foreign 
market, a bonanza market based upon the 
prolonged export-paralysis of the other war- 
ring nations. By thus insisting upon the 
permanence of what is in fact but a hard- 
skinned bubble they delude themselves and 
incidentally make it more difficult for the 
export-dependent nations, such as Britain, 
Germany, and Japan to recapture their pre- 


war overseas markets which fell into our 
hands. Thus they would delay the restora- 
tion of a balanced multilateral trade. 

If these new internationalists partisans are 
really as concerned as they testify, over elim- 
ination of the dollar gap, restoration of 
world trade and solidarity among the free 
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nations, they well know that the road does 
not lie in compounding the distorted war 
and postwar trade conditions by seeking to 
force imports up to the artificial level of 
exports, which in any case cannot be held 
without throttling the export opportunities 
of our free-world allies. 


Escape clause applications—Percent of total United States imports represented by imports 
of articles covered by escape-clause applications 


Name of article 


Spring'clothespins. saiat deanarah neama aaa 
Wome 


omen’s fur felt hat bodies. 
Hatters’ far... 22. 4-2-2. 


Motorcycles and parts. 
ate mold cheese 


Bicycles and parts. 
Glace cherries 


Tuna and bonito, canned, not in oil. 
Briar tobacco pipes 
China tableware..... 

Dried figs 

Whiting chalk_.....-.---....- 
Woodwind musical instruments 
Cords and twines 

Cotton carding machinery. 
Screen painted silk scarves 
Rosaries, chaplets, eto. 
Watch bracelets, other than gold or platinum 
Mustard seeds 
Manicure nippers... 


Scissors and ears. ies sul S NE ES 


escape clause: 


Women's fur felt hat bodies (decided before 1951). 


Briar tobacco pipes 


Imports for 
consumption 


Total United 
States imports 


$10, 744, 624, 000 


10, 744, 624, 000 
10, 744, 624, 000 


The Issue Is Still the Same 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1953 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include in 
the Recorp the following editorial from 
the Rochester (N. X.) Democrat and 
Chronicle of June 4 with respect to the 
development of Niagara power. 

With the tide running strongly in 
favor of private enterprise as the proper 
instrument for development of this great 
power resource, proponents of Govern- 
ment power development, at the Federal 
and State level, are now making com- 
mon cause, in a determined effort to put 
Government into one more big socialis- 
tic undertaking. Mr. Speaker, whether 
the Federal Government or the New 
York State government develops this re- 
source, the issue is the same. It will still 
be a costly, nontaxpaying, needless and 
undesirable incursion of Government in- 
to an area where private industry stands 
ready, willing and able to do the job. 

The editorial follows: 

Power ISSUE UNCHANGED 

The change of tactics in the battle for 
Government development of more power at 
Niagara ought not to be permitted to con- 


fuse the issue. Having failed in their cam- 
paign to put the Federal Government into 
Niagara, backers of the project now have 
worked out a plan with Governor Dewey for 
State control at this vital power source. 
Senator LEHMAN and Representative FRANK- 
LIN D. ROOSEVELT, JR., are using much the 
same argument for State levelopment that 
they used for the Federal project. Governor 
Dewey is reported in agreement with them, 
Congress will be asked to act. 

So far as we can see, none of the funda- 
mental questions have been changed by 
merely changing the scene of the battle. 
The issue is still whether the State should 
turn its back on the principle of private 
ownership of power facilities, which has 
proved successful, and turn to the socialistic 
principle of Government ownership, Fed- 
eral or State. 

Five private companies, with a record of 
successful operation, are ready to take over 
the Niagara development, which is needed to 
provide additional power for the State's 
growing industries. Private companies have 
developed Niagara power since 1895, For 30 
years they have had plans on file for further 
development. They have the experience, the 
know-how and the funds. In 1950 they paid 
$136 million in Federal, State, and local 
taxes, they employed 46,000 people, with an- 
nual payrolls of $182 million. j 

We are not interested primarily in the fiye 
companies, which naturally are in business 
for profit. Their profits, incidentally, are 
shared by thousands of small stockholders, 
as well as life insurance companies, savings 
banks, and other institutions which are per- 
mitted to invest only in the soundest secu- 
rities. Primarily, it is the old principle of 
private enterprise versus Government con- 
trol. Where private enterprise is not 
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equipped to take over, there a case may be 
made for Government development of nat- 
ural resources, In this case private enter- 
prise is not only ready but has proved its 
efficiency at the job. 

Would Government control mean lower 
rates for consumers? So the proponents 
maintain as they point out that there would 
be no taxes to add to operating costs. But 
of course this means that taxes now paid by 
the companies would be shifted to the backs 
of consumers in other forms, thus canceling 
out the benefits of lower rates. Under the 
present system, rates are regulated by the 
State public service commission. As one 
guess is as good as another, our guess is that 
consumers would pay at least as much—in 
rates plus taxes—under Government con- 
trol as under private enterprise. And the 
ultimate moral cost of this further advance 
of Government into competition with private 
industry would be incalculable. 


Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1953 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, it 
is with great pride and much hope that 
I urgently request the House to support 
this bill—H. R. 992—for the establish- 
ment of a Commission on Organization 
of the Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment. 

You may recall that more than 6 years 
ago—in January of 1947—I introduced a 
bill, later unanimously passed by both 
the House and Senate, for the creation 
of the original Commission on Organi- 
zation of the Executive Branch of the 
Government, which became known as 
the Hoover Commission in honor of its 
illustrious chairman, cx-President Her- 
bert Hoover. 

The Hoover Commission, along with 
the task forces set up under it, worked 
hard and diligently for almost 2 years, 
and submitted to the Congress some 300 
recommendations as to how greater 
economy and efficiency could be obtained 
in the conduct of the public business. 
The majority of these recommendations 
have been adopted and put into effect, 
either through administrative order or 
by act and approval of Congress, result- 
ing in enormous savings to the Ameri- 
can people. 

The entire cost of the Hoover Commis- 
sion operation was approximately $2 
million. Certainly time has proven that 
the money spent by the Hoover Com- 
mission was a most lucrative investment. 

While the major and minor reports 
and recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission brought about large savings 
in Government expenditures, and point- 
ed the way for additional and more far- 
reaching accomplishments, those of us 
who served as members of the Hoover 
Commission were especially aware that 
greater savings and more important ac- 
complishments could be obtained were 


such a commission empowered to go into 
matters of Government policy. 

The original Hoover Commission, as 
you will recall, was authorized only to 
study Government organization—or 
more economical and efficient ways for 
the Government to do that which it was 
doing. The Commission had no power 
to pass upon whether Government func- 
tions, activities, and policies were wise 
or unwise, or in the best interests of the 
country. Of course, it is in this field 
where the greatest savings in Govern- 
ment expenditures can be made. 

As the geutlewoman from Indiana, 
Mrs. HARDEN, pointed out a few moments 
ago, we must practice prudent economy 
first through organization, and then 
through administration. This must be 
done if we are to remain strong and are 
to maintain our way of life without 
squandering our human and material 
resources. 

The national debt is very close to the 
legal limit of $275 billion. Our annual 
budget is not balanced. While our ad- 
ministrative organization has been im- 
proved, there is still much to be accom- 
plished. 

I am sure you all know the provisions 
of this bill, and that actually the Com- 
mission would serve only as a task force 
representing the Congress. Under this 
bill, the Commission’s authority would 
be limited to making studies and investi- 
gations upon which it would base sug- 
gestions and recommendations to the 
Congress and its appropriate committees 
as to how best we could get greater econ- 
omy and efficiency in the affairs of our 
Federal Government. 

There are those who may believe that 
such studies and investigations of our 
governmental affairs should be con- 
ducted by congressional committees. 
The facts are that neither a Member of 
Congress nor a congressional committee 
has the time or the resources to do the 
job that should be done. 

A commission, as proposed in H. R. 
992, would make studies and investiga- 
tions which would cross the jurisdic- 
tional lines of many committees of the 
House and Senate, and recommendations 
submitted to the Congress by the Com- 
mission would, of course, be referred to 
the proper standing committees of the 
House and Senate for their further con- 
sideration and action. 

In conclusion, may I point out that 
the original Hoover Commission was able 
to obtain the active services of several 
hundred outstanding Americans in con- 
nection with its work. Most of these 
public-spirited citizens, men of great ex- 
perience in different walks of life, served 
without compensation. Many of them 
even refused to accept reimbursement 
for the expenses they incurred in serv- 
ing the cause of good government. 

I am also proud and happy to be able 
to say to you that never once during the 
deliberations of the Hoover Commission 
did it divide on any issue or question 
along partisan lines; neither did such 
division come between those members 
of the Commission from public life and 
those from civilian life. 
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A similar bill to H. R. 992—S. 106 by 
Senator Fercuson, of Michigan—has al- 
ready unanimously passed the other 
body. 

It is my sincere and considered opinion 
that this House should not only pass 
H. R. 992, but pass it by unanimous vote. 
I am, therefore, asking wholehearted 
support from both sides of the aisle for 
this bill. 


A Nation of Veterans e 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1953 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Times of June 9, 
1953: 

A NaTION or VETERANS 


Representative PHILLIPS, of California, has 

made public a staff report pointing the way 
to practical economies in the politically 
laden minefield of appropriations for veter- 
ans. 
The report, prepared for the Appropria- 
tions subcommittees, of which Mr. PHILLIPS 
is chairman, suggests possible savings of $180 
million annually in pension payments for 
disability or death not due to military serv- 
ice. This figure would be achieved not by 
wiping out such payments but by correlating 
them with social security and other Govern- 
ment payments, and by making appropriate 
deductions. As we become increasingly “a 
nation of veterans,” it is becoming daily 
more obvious that special consideration for 
veterans as such outside the normal provi- 
sions of the social-security system is an 
anachronism. Veterans who have suffered 
no disability through military service ought 
to have no more and no less economic help 
for illness, injury, or death than any other 
citizen. We think the overwhelming major- 
ity of the 19 million Americans who are vet- 
erans (and taxpayers) would be loath to 
maintain that the Government owes them 
something because they fulfilled the obliga- 
tions of citizenship. 

It is the program for non-service-connected 
disabilities that has always seemed to this 
newspaper to be the weak spot in veterans’ 
appropriations and the place where econo- 
mies could be effected. But the special 
study made for the House also suggests that 
a large number of the minor war-connected 
disability cases could be weeded out on the 
grounds that injuries suffered have been so 
slight that they have not really impaired 
ability of the veteran to earn a living. The 
report. suggests that as many as a third of 
these 10 or 20 percent disability cases could 
be eliminated from the compensation rolls, 
thus saving another $80 million, and still 
another $40 million could be saved by tight- 
ening up on the entire disability rating sys- 
tem. While no one wishes to see the slight- 
est injustice done to any veteran whose 
earning powers have truly been lessened by 
war service, these suggestions are at least 
deserving of serious attention. 

It is to the Interest of all of us, including 
the veterans with genuine service-connected 
disability, that whatever abuses may have 
grown out of the veterans programs be elimi- 
nated. They can be, if the veterans who 
comprise such a large proportion of the vot- 
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ing public support the men in Congress who 
are trying to face up to this problem that so 
directly affects the Nation’s solvency. 


Let Canada Build the St. Lawrence 
Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1953 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial taken from the April 
15, 1953, issue of the Pottsville (Pa.) 
Journal strongly recommends that the 
American people should let Canada build 
the St. Lawrence Waterway project 
rather rather than become victims of a 
hoax perpetrated by the proponents of 
this economic monstrosity, 

The editorial follows: 


Ler CANADA Do Ir 


Opponents of the proposed St. Lawrence 
Waterway project which Canada seems intent 
on projecting alone—if the United States 
Government won’t help—are maintaining 

at their stand has been justified by recent 

levelopments and that proponents of the 
whole idea have been trying to perpetrate a 
hoax on the American taxpayers. 

Commenting recently, the Buffalo News 
stated editorially: i 

“Official confirmation comes from Ottawa 
that the St. Lawrence Waterway which Can- 
ada seems intent on building as its own is 
not designed as a seaway. Gen. A. G. I. Me- 
Naughton, cochairman of the International 
Joint Commission, is authority for the state- 
ment. Speaking before the House of Com- 
mons Foreign Affairs Committee, he said that 
the bigger ships have a role of their own in 
ocean trade and were not designed for trav- 
ersing waterways. 

“This realistic view of affairs must come 
as a disheartening shock to the propaganda 
agency in Washington which over the years 
has dwelt upon the certainty of inland serv- 
ice by great oceangoing ships if a St. Law- 
rence Waterway 27 feet deep were available 
to them. But take it from General Mc- 
Naughton, seaway traffic there will be pro- 
vided by vessels of from 8,000 to 10,000 tons. 
And he does not expect much from them. 
The principal commodity moving by this 
route will be iron ore, he says, heading in- 
land from the new Labrador field; and for 
this service special vessels are being de- 
signed.” 

The National St. Lawrence Project Confer- 
ence, which is an organization in opposition 
to United States participation in the project, 
states: 

“The evidence is indisputable that only 
about 4 percent of American, privately 
owned, oceangoing vessels would be able to 
operate in this channel; less than 20 percent 
of world tonnage would be able to do so. 
Vessels now operating in the Great Lakes 
would not be able to go out into the ocean, 

“The 27-foot waterway would permit lake 
vessels to go on to Montreal, where their 
ocean-bound cargoes would be transshipped, 


instead of present United States transship- 


ment ports. Similarly, ocean cargoes des- 
tined for the Midwest would be transshipped 
at Montreal instead of American transship- 
ment ports. 

“The Canadian Transport Minister, Lionel 
Chevrier, has repeatedly said this, in effect. 


It is the reason Canada wants the waterway 
and is prepared to pay for it, if let alone. 

“Former Secretary of Commerce Sawyer 
testified that more than 75 percent of the 
traffic over this waterway would be in lake- 
type vessels, meaning vessels that would op- 
erate to Montreal and other Quebec ports. 

“It is a deeper waterway to Montreal and 
other Quebec ports, to the advantage of these 
ports and the disadvantage of American ports 
that is being proposed, not a seaway as the 
proponents mislabel it. it would not add to 
this country's national defense; it would not 
benefit the Midwest. 

“It would tend to scuttle the Mississippi 


waterway system and the New York State 


barge system, upon which American taxpay- 
ers have spent hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars, and the American merchant marine, 
upon which they have spent more than $16 
billion.” 

From the evidence it would appear that 
there has been a great deal of misrepresenta- 
tion on this project by those who have been 
working hardest in the United States for it. 
Its real value to the United States should be 
compared to the harm it would do some parts 
of our country—along with the huge cost. 
It's time we put American interests first. 


The Taft Address 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1953 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Steuben News of June 1953 written 
by Mr. J. H. Meyer, editor: 

Tue Tarr ADDRESS 
(By J. H. Meyer) 

We have always admired Senator ROBERT 
A. Tarr for his candor which occasionally 
becomes wholesome bluntness. Sometimes, 
he may lack a certain quality of political 
wisdom which distinguishes that politician 
who is eager to take the popular side on 
given issues. In the long run, I prefer the 
Tafts, especially when the Ohioan talks the 
way he did in Cincinnati the other day, on 
such issues as the United Nations, Korea, 
China, et cetera. 

Then, when the sniping, lambasting, vilify- 
ing gets underway, I go with him all the 
way. 

It was time that someone cleared the 
muggy atmosphere. At the very least, the 
Taft address may achieve one thing: to stir 
up people here and abroad, within the United 
Nations or on the outside. There has been 
name calling across the ocean; now we have 
name calling at home. When the sparks 
fly, there is action and action we need today. 

If all other means fail, Tarr wants to go 
it alone in Korea. He wants to do it, one 
way or another, in order to break the long 
and costly stalemate. Many people wonder 
what else we can do. After all, much of 
the mess in the Far East is of our own mak- 
ing. It is not necessary to review the entire 
sad course of events. We are responsible 
for the mistakes of Gen. George Marshall; 
we scuttled Chiang Kai-shek’s China; we 
threw Korea upon her own miserable re- 
sources; and then, we started the police 
action in Korea, dragging our unwilling 
western allies and the United Nations into it. 

Sooner or later, it seems to me, we shall 
have to go it alone (as we have practically 
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done for all too many months on the bat- 
tlefields of Korea and in financing that 
conflict). I am sure Great Britain and 
the others would not set up too many road 
blocks, if we made such a decision. 

Must we remind the White House that 
Britain recognizes Communist China; in 
fact, does business with her? Also: that 
Sir Winston Churchill might well be willing 
to give the U. N. seat to Communist China 
by taking it away from Nationalist China? 
That Korea will remain divided; that, in 
fact, any truce in Korea will be only an 
armistice? That our western allies are sick 
and tired of the bloodletting and financial 
strain of the Korean war; will not forget 
we started that futile “police action” and 
will have to finish it—at least take the de- 
cisive lead—by arriving at a compromise so- 
lution which may well cause some choking 
and teeth-gnashing at home? 

What did the Eisenhower strategists ex- 
pect when they threw the bombshell of the 
planned Korea visit into the election cam- 
paign? What did the President-elect ex- 
pect when he fiew across the Pacific? As 
a military man of proven abilities, he will 
surely take any diplomatic compromise the 
hard way. That is only logical. But it can- 
not be helped if we want to end the conflict. 

Or, does the Eisenhower administration 
plan to prolong the bloodletting—even ex- 
tend it beyond the Yalu or into China prop- 
er? I refuse to believe that. 

So, what is the solution? In one simple 
word: A compromise, be it even a bad one. 

We have unwilling allies who play “real- 
politik —and who could blame them for 
that? These very same allies are tired 
unto death; with their economies shaky 
and their people worn out from long suffer- 
ing. International politics must take the 
simple facts of human behavior into ac- 
count; many among us do not seem to real- 
ize that. There is a limit to human en- 
durance. 

The main thing today is that the fighting 
stops. All else is of secondary importance. 

It is tommyrot to claim that NATO is 
under and within the United Nations. 
NATO came into existence only when the 
United Nations proved unable to check- 
mate Soviet Russia—which, together with 
her satellites—is a founder-member of the 
United Nations. The wedge has been driven 
in long ago; the bitterest foe of the West- 
ern World drove it in and hammers it down 
more every day. And our own allies have 
forced us to go it alone, more than once, 
inside the U. N. and out. 

For this and for many other reasons, the 
United Nations will never become an in- 
strument of peace, because there is no 
“United” Nations and there will never be. 
When the New York Times claims that Tarr 
“is striking at the heart of United States 
policy in the struggle of the democratic 
world against the Soviet Communist world” 
by striking “at the United Nations,” that 
august newspaper should be reminded that 
the democratic world and the Soviet Com- 
munist world are members of the same de- 
bating society, at the banks of New York's 
East River and that NATO policy to pro- 
tect the so-called free world was certainly 
not initiated in that plushy spot. 

If that struggle is so bitter and heart- 
rending—as I admit—then, let us stop the 
farce with some courageous action: either 
disband the United Nations or tell the So- 
viets and their disciples to get out. 

The United Nations will never liquidate 
the Korean war. 

If Senator Tarr was anxious to call.atten- 
tion to these truths in his Cincinnati speech; 
if he wanted to prod our Nation into some 
good American action—be it even called 
isolationism by the do-gooders of interna- 
tional persuasion—as far as the hybrid U. N. 
is concerned, I am for him more than ever 
before. 
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New England Plants Busy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THURMOND CHATHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1953 


Mr. CHATHAM. Mr. Speaker, for 
some time we have heard in the Halls of 
Congress and read in the press that New 
England was withering on the vine on 
account of lack of employment. It has 
even been stated that our southern 
States have grown industrially at the ex- 
pense of this rock-ribbed coast, and a 
movement has been set under way to 
direct the Government to channel de- 
fense orders to New England even at 
higher costs. 

It now appears that we have been 
misinformed, and it seems that an ex- 
planation is in order. I attach hereto 
a dispatch from the New York World- 
Telegram and Sun of June 6, 1953, quot- 
ing a release by the New England Coun- 
cil which says that employment in New 
England is at an all-time high. 

Perhaps a movement should be set 
afoot to channel defense orders from 
New England to other parts of the coun- 
try where employment is not in such a 
flourishing state and whose spokesmen 
have not cried so pitifully over an em- 
pire which has lost its control over the 
rest of the country. 

The article follows: 

NEw ENGLAND PLANTS Busy 

Boston, June 6.—New England factories 
are employing more workers than ever before 
in peacetime, according to the New England 
Council. 

It’s the rising tide of the Yankee metal- 
using industries that is pushing New Eng- 
land's economy to new heights, the council 
said. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics estimates 
New England manufacturing employment 
totaled 1,578,500 workers in March, an in- 
crease of 52,000 over a year ago, while dura- 
ble goods makers employed 786,400 of this 
number, exactly double the figure for 1939. 


Sequoya, the Indian 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DeWITT S. HYDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1953 


Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a speech prepared and presented to the 
Chevy Chase, Md., Baptist Church by 
Mrs, Eliza Andrews Scott: 

Every nation and race have their leaders, 
some inherited their leadership, others rose 
to fame from humble beginnings and be- 
cause of what they made of themselves. 

The Cherokee Indians lived right here in 
our beloved Georgia; they were the most 
cultured and civilized tribe of Indians and 
contributed much to the land they loved so 


-lore, 


dearly and from which they were betrayed 
and cruelly driven. 

Today I am going to tell you the story of 
Sequoya, his great work, and the recognition 
given him, for he was considered one of the 
most intelligent Indians in history. 

In 1770 there was born in Tuskegee, Tenn., 
an Indian baby, son of a Cherokee mother 
of good heritage and a German trader, named 
Col. George Gist. They named the baby 
Sequoya meaning “guessed it” but his Eng- 
lish name was George Guess. 

This lad grew up to love and respect his 
mother which is quite unusual in Indian 
but the father deserted the mother 
and thus the little fellow was her constant 
companion and helped about the trading 
post. He knew no English but did come in 
contact with the white man. As a child he 
loved adornments and enjoyed shaping silver 
bracelets and chains. Later, he was a black- 
smith and made tools, arrow points, char- 
coal drawings, and with homemade paint 
brush, made from hairs of wild animals, 
dipped in dyes, he painted pictures to his 
great delight. This lad grew to be 5 feet 8 
inches tall, slim and sinewy but with a limp. 
From 2 marriages he became the father of 7 
children. The family lived on a farm but 
that was not his chief interest, so the wife 
and children had to run the place and make 
the crops. 

Sequoya was intrigued with the way the 
white man wrote out his ideas. He deter- 
mined to invent a system of writing for his 
own race. Somewhere, he had heard the 
story of Moses writing on stone tablets and 
he said if Moses could, why couldn't he? 
Always carrying a small whetstone in his 
pocket he scratched marks upon it and 
called them talking stones. Of course, his 
friends laughed and jeered and begged him 
to leave his stones and return to rational 
thinking but still he persisted. At the end 
of 12 years an alphabet of 86 letters had been 
perfected and from this alphabet he began 
to frame sentences. M is the only letter in 
which the lips are used. 

His little 6-year-old daughter was the first 
person to be taught. This good news that 
Sequoya had succeeded in writing Cherokee 
words that could be read by others quickly 
spread. Scorn turned to praise, old and 
young began to learn the new writing, mes- 
sages were passing to and fro from the west- 
ern tribe and in a few months the Cherokees 
became a reading nation. Can we realize 
what that meant? Next followed the print- 
ing of the Bible and now Elias Bondinot, a 
minister and teacher, started a national 
newspaper that had good circulation not 
only in our country but in Europe, too. 
What a gift to humanity, the Bible and the 
press because of the alphabet. 

So great was this intellectual accomplish- 
ment that Canon Kingsley named the great 
red cedars of California, sequoia. These 
trees are the oldest living and tallest trees 
in America, 3,000 to 4,000 years old, 400 feet 
high, 25 feet through the base. There are 
two kinds of sequoias, the gigantea, on 
Sierra Nevada slopes, and the sequoias sem- 
pervirens on the Pacific coast. 

Also the National Sequoia Park is named in 
his honor. How appropriate that God's liv- 
ing things that stand for the best in life, 
giving happiness to others along with useful- 
ness and protection should be named for him 
because that is what his life typified. 

About this time of life he and 2,600 In- 
dians moved to Indian Territory in Okla- 
homa. In 1828 he went to Washington as 
representative of the western tribes. While 
there his portrait was painted and a grant of 
$500 was given by the Government in recog- 
nition of his great service to his people—the 
Cherokee Nation presented him with a 
medal. 

In Washington is the Hall of Fame; from 
each State could be chosen two men or 
women worthy of recognition, to have a bust 
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of the selected one placed in this Hall. Now 
the law is only 1 can be chosen. The illus- 


trious citizen must be distinguished for civic 


or military service. In 1917, Oklahoma hon- 
ored Sequoya by placing a bust of him in 
the chosen place. It was a unanimous vote 
by the State and on that eventful day a Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma arose before an august 
assembly in Washington and eloquently said, 
“This Indian citizen succeeded largely due 
to his industry, concentration and persever- 
ance. How few men attain historical fame, 
some have highest opportunity in education, 
yet without any education this man asso- 
ciated with lettered and unlettered people. 
He had an intellectual training but no edu- 
cation, no man ever rendered a nobler serv- 
ice to his people. He was a heaven-born 
genius and no alphabet in all the world 
reaches the dignity, simplicity, and value of 
the Cherokee one.“ Then the Senator in- 
troduced a beautiful Indian maiden chosen 
by the State to pay tribute to Sequoya. With 
much poise, and in good English, she said, 
“Sequoya was chosen by unanimous vote 
because of the heroic qualities of the man 
as a human soul, surrounded by difficulties, 
but overcoming every obstacle and rendering 
the most signal service any human being 
could render to his fellow man, by opening 
fields of all knowledge to his people, through 
the invention of a perfect alphabet. Without 
great opportunities he made wonderful use 
of small opportunities.” I have never heard 
a more dignified nor soul stirring tribute paid 
to any man equal to that one. 

The sculptor artist chosen was a woman, 
greatly beloved in Oklahoma, Her name was 
Mrs. Vinnie Rean Hoxie, assisted by Mrs. 
George Zohmay. They were trained in 
America, Vienna, and Paris. The statue is 
noted for the great nobility of poise, grace, 
and strength plainly discerned thereon. 

A tradition was among Cherokees that 
some of their people had gone as far west 
as the Rocky Mountains. They were known 
as the lost bands. Sequoya felt that every 
Cherokee should have the opportunity to 
learn the alphabet, and if these lost peo- 
ple could be found and taught they could 
communicate with their kinsmen. With this 
in mind he set out as an old man to locate 
the early emigrants, bidding goodbye to John 
Howard Paine (author of Home, Sweet 
Home), who at that time was writing a book 
on the Cherokees and visiting Sequoya. In 
August 1843 he died in San Fernando, Mex- 
ico, alone, unattended. Rumor of his ill- 
ness reached the Nation and they sent a 
rescue party but they arrived too late to find 
him alive. A pension of $300 previously 
voted to him by the Nation was continued to 
his widow, the only literary pension in the 
United States. 

And now let us see how Georgia has hon- 
order our hero. Sequoya County at the ex- 
pense of $4,000 enclosed the last log cabin 
that Sequoya lived in by a stone building 
and 1,000 acres of land around which is a 
stone wall. In Calhoun where Sequoya, 
Elias Boudinot and Harriet Gold Boudinot 
tramped about the place because it was the 
capitol of the Indian reservation, they have 
put on the public school playground a drink- 
ing fountain surmounted by the statue of 
Sequoya. This was donated by the Woman's 
Club in 1913. Also in Calhoun near the 
roadside on Highway 41 is a fine bronze 
statue of him facing the memorial arch in 
memory of the veterans. Then a short dis- 
tance out in the country is the national 
monument erected on the site of the new 
Echota. On this is inscribed the names of 


Elias Boudinot and Harriet Gold (who did 


such valiant work in the Moravian missions) 
and Sequoya. Here on the Indian reserva- 
tion these people lived, here was translated 
the Bible, here was published the Cherokee 
Phoenix newspaper, only one edited in Indian 
language by Elias Boudinot. 
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May I now pay my tribute? Because 
Sequoya had invented the alphabet, mo- 
notony was turned into interest, loneliness 
into brotherhood of man, darkness into 
light. As I stood there on that historic spot 
where these noble citizens had trod, planned, 
and labored, I stood in awe in reverence, 
slowly I walked away in silence. In my 
heart I gave thanks to God that these three 
noble citizens had been permitted to live 
here and in such a manner that their serv- 
ice meant so much to so many. As Emerson 
said, When love and genius work together, 
great is the masterpiece.” 


History of Our Jubilarian 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. BONIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1953 


Mr. BONIN. Mr. Speaker, on Sunday, 
June 7, I was an honored guest at the 
Sacred Heart parish grounds for the 
Sacred Heart parish golden anniversary 
dinner in Dupont, Pa. 

This dinner was a celebration of the 
golden jubilee in behalf of the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus Church, covering the 
years 1902-52 and in honor of Rev. C. H. 
Kolakowski, pastor of this parish since 
1928, for his 25-years’ service to Sacred 
Heart of Jesus Church. 

I wish to insert in the Recorp a history 

_of the Jubilarian and also a history of 
the parish: 
History or OUR JUBILARIAN 


Our esteemed jubilarian and beloved pas- 
tor was born in Nanticoke, Pa., on October 
24, 1902, being the son of the late Adam and 
Julianna Lenkowska Kolakowski. 

Father Kolakowski received his early edu- 
cation at St. Mary's Grade School, Nanti- 
coke, Pa.; St. Bonaventure’s High School at 
Pulaski, Wis.; and St. Bonaventure’s College, 
Allegheny, N. Y. He pursued his theological 
studies at St. Cyril and Methodius, Orchard 
Lake, Mich. He was ordained at St. Peter's 
Cathedral, Scranton, Pa., June 2, 1928, by 
Bishop Thomas C. O'Reilly. His first mass 
was celebrated at St. Mary’s Roman Catholic 
Church, Nanticoke, Pa., June 5, 1928. 

Father Kolakowski has served his priest- 
hood at the following assignments in the 
Scranton Diocese: Assistant, St. Mary's and 
Missions, Lackawaxen, Pa.; assistant, St. Mat- 
thews and Missions, Stroudsburg, Pa.; as- 
sistant at St. Theresa’s and Missions, Shaver- 
town, Pa.; assistant at St. Mary's, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa.; chaplain at St. Stanislaus Insti- 
tute, Nanticoke, Pa.; and pastor of Sacred 
Heart of Jesus Church, Dupont, Pa., since 
February 10, 1938, his present pastorship. 

Father Kolakowski has done justice to his 
many duties despite the fact his parish prob- 
lems were numerous and complex. His un- 
ceasing efforts, since generosity and perse- 
verance have won for him the admiration 
and respect of all. 

It is our fervent prayer that God bless his 
endeavors for many years to come. 


PARISH History 

When reviewing the history of the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus Parish, we are amazed at the 
goodness of God to us. It is through His 
divine guidance that the parish has sur- 
vived many turbulent years. 

It is not too difficult to reconstruct the his- 
tory of our parish and to recapture the stur- 
dy spirit of its founders, 


The parish is located one-quarter of a mile 
south of the new Wilkes-Barre-Scranton Air- 
port, and it was here that the first settlers, 
pioneer Poles, seeking a place of worship, 
decided that their temple of God would 
stand. 

When these pioneer Polish settlers first 
came to Dupont, formerly known as Smith- 
ville, Pittston Township, the majority of the 
inhabitants had to attend the established 
parish of our Lady of the Holy Rosary in Dur- 
yea, Pa., where the Reverend John Orlowski 
was pastor. 

With the permission of the late Bishop, 
Most Rev. Michael Hoban, work on the 
foundation of the new ce began early in 
1902. The great 6-month strike of the coal 
miners was then beginning: With the 
wholehearted cooperation and unwavering 
determination of the idle miners, work on 
the new church edifice began and in re- 
markably short period of time the founda- 
tion of the church was built. 

The first holy sacrifice of the Mass was 
celebrated at Christmastime of this same 
year by the late Monsignor Very Reverend 
Stanislaus Szpotanski. Shortly thereafter, 
Rev. John Gratza took over the administra- 
tive duties of the parish. Due to poor health, 
Father Gratza retired in favor of Rev. Henry 
Cichocki, a member of the Society of Divine 
Love, who inherited the staggering task of 
completing the erection of the new church. 

Father Cichocki established regular grade 
school instruction in the basement of the 
new church. On March 9, 1916, the Most 
Reverend Bishop Hoban, because of the poor 
health of Rev. Cichocki, appointed the Rev- 
erend Francis X. Kurkowski as pastor. 

Through Father Kurkowski's efforts the 
first religious teachers were invited to suc- 
ceed the lay teachers. Due to the lack of 
the proper teaching facilities and because 
of the phenominal rise in the enrollment, 
plans for a new parochial school were origi- 
nated. This new school was completed in 
1919 and accommodated approximately 425 
children. > 

Upon completing the construction of the 
new school, disastrous fire of unknown origin 
completely destroyed the wooden church and 
as a result church services were transferred 
to the spacious hall of the new school, where 
they were conducted until the blessing of 


the new stucco veneer church on June 9, 


1920. 

In spite of numerous problems and hard- 
ships such as depression and coal strike, the 
parish held its own morally. 

The Reverend Chester H. Kolakowski was 
appointed as pastor on February 8, 1938, suc- 
ceeding the late Reverend F. X. Kurkowski, 
who had been transferred to Blossburg, Pa. 
During the past 15 years, under the steward- 
ship of Father Kolakowski, the parish debt 
was paid in full, the church was beautifully 


painted and remodeled, the school complete- ~ 


ly renovated and the number of teachers 
was augmented from 4 in 1916 to 8 at the 
present. A playground was constructed, 
new organ purchased and perpetual care was 
instituted in the cemetery. 

The parish has grown to such an extent 
that now four masses are required to ful- 
fill the spiritual needs of the parish, whereas 
in the past two masses were sufficient. 

Six young men of the parish have entered 
the priesthood. They are Rev. X. Gazd- 
zicki, Rev. John Slaszyk, Rev. P. D. Malysko, 
Rev. Constatine Szumski, Rev. Albin J. Sat- 
kowski, and Rev. Mr. Alexander P. Kulik. 

The following young ladies of the parish 
have entered the religious of the sisterhood, 
all belonging to the Bernadine Order, Read- 
ing, Pa.: Sister M. Hildegunda, Caroline Pos- 
luszng; Sister M. Amalia, Stella Trezinski; 
Sister M. Vincentia, Helen Zdun; Sister M. 
Eligia, Miss Dziuba; Sister M. Theodorica, 
Frances Satkowski; Sister M. Cyrille, Alice 
Poplawski; Sister M. Symphorosa, Pearl Kasa; 
Sister M. Paulinette, Barbara Dudzik; Sister 
M. Terenita, Cecelia Zondlo; Sister M. Mar- 
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joleen, Helen Czech; Sister M. Corelle, Rita 
Turek. 

A sister postulant of the same order from 
this parish is Dorothy Yoniski. Also another 
young lady of the parish, Stefania Konicki 
(Sister M. Leonard), is a member of the Sis- 
ter Servants of the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary, Bridgeport, Conn. 

During the past 50 years, the following as- 
sistant pastors have served the parish: Rev. 
Francis Dionesius, Rev. N. Sosnowski, Rev. 
Andrew Gryguc, Rev. C. J. Sikorski, Rev. 
Francis Baranowski, Rev. Francis Dobryd- 
nio, Rev. Edward Zawodniak, Rev. Bona, Rev. 
Albin Satkowski, and Rev. C. B. Gorski. 

The sister superiors of the parish school 
from 1916 to the present time were: Sisters 
M. Jolanta, M. Frances, M. Dominica, M. 
Berchmans, M. Caroline, M. Calliksta, M. The- 
odore, and M. Accursia. Professors Kolecek, 
Anthony Czyzik, John Rog, John Banas, La- 
dislaus Wysiorski, and Anthony Magda have 
served the parish as either organists, choir 
directors, or teachers. 

Some statistics are easily obtainable and 
readily understood. But there are others 
that are not so easily obtained. Even after 
they are obtained, they require interpreta- 
tion lest a false and distorted impression be 
made. 

The history of this parish is much more 
than a recital of its material establishment 
and development, or a description of new 
buildings erected or old ones replaced. It 
is more than a chronicle of succeeding rec- 
tors and assistants. The real history of this 
parish is a history of its people at prayer, 
of the faithful receiving of the sacraments 
and of their personal friendship with God 
and our Blessed Mother. The greater part 
of that history cannot be printed on perish- 
able paper—it is written in the eternal vol- 
ume which we will be able to read only in 
eternity. 


Will Air Force Continue Growing? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON © 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1953 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
editorial from the San Diego Union of 
June 4, 1953: 


Bupcer PoLITICS—WILL Am Force CONTINUE 
GROWING? 


Considerable confusion has been caused 
by the current furor over President Eisen- 
hower’s proposed cut of $5 billion in the 
Air Force budget. 

Figures about 143, 120, 114, and 110 wings 
of the Air Force are being bandied about like 
a volleyball in a beach game. The air arm 
and a group of pro-Air Force Senators headed 
by Democrat W. STUART SYMINGTON, former 
Air Force Secretary, have made the budget 
cut a political issue. 

The President summed up the situation 
well at his recent press conference when he 
said that military officers usually believe 
sincerely they should have more money than 
Congress gives them. He recalled being in 
this same situation himself many times be- 
fore. 

Long-range planning figures heavily in the 
determination of the defense budget. The 
problem is to decide not only a safe level 
of military buildup, but to provide for re- 
placement of military equipment to keep it 
modern, It matters little if we build up to 
200 wings if we fail to modernize. We must 
build in a manner which will allow us to 
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continually replace obsolete planes. Penta- 
gon planners now figure that one-fifth of the 
Air Force ought to be replaced each year. 
That’s costly. 

Our long-range planning today is differ- 
ent from World War II. The President recalls 
that when he led the invasion of Normandy, 
we set the date and built up a maximum 
force for that date. In our present 
situation we cannot say any year is the one 
when danger will be greatest. We must re- 
vise estimates constantly. 

Much sound planning is behind the Presi- 
dent’s proposal to cut the Air Force budget 
by $5 billion. 

First, despite confusing statements, we 
will continue to build air strength. The new 
plan actually calls for 75 more combat planes 
than did the Truman budget. The cut will 
provide 1,150 fewer support aircraft between 
now and December 31, 1955, than would the 
Truman plan, This means increasing troop 
transport planes more slowly. It also spells 
less plush aircraft for the generals. 

The Air Force will spend about a half bil- 
lion more during the next fiscal year than 
during the current one, The air arm will 
continue to increase in strength. By June 
next year the Air Force will climb from 106 
to 114 air wings. The size of wings depends 
on whether they are fighter or bomber and 
varies from 15 to 75 planes. 

The 1956 goal has been cut from 143 to 
120 wings. But there has been considerable 
doubt if production facilities would be such 
to allow the Air Force to build to 143 wings 
or to spend all of the money proposed in the 
Truman budget. 

Two of the most important aspects of 
President Eisenhower's plan are that all 
combat planes of the Air Force will be jet 
powered except for the B-36 and B-50, and 
an effort will be made to cut advance order 
or lead time by several months, 

The entire program will be subject to con- 
stant review by the new Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

We believe President Eisenhower has taken 
a realistic approach to the defense budget. 
His considered estimate of strength is based 
on experience. 


No Hope for Liberation—Reds Learn Ag- 


gression Pays—Asia Lost To Free 
World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1953 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
peopie of my district are terribly dis- 
turbed about latest events in Korea. I 
personally feel that the latest develop- 
ments are worse than Munich and Yalta. 
So that there is no question as to where 
I stand, I include two articles which 
express my views completely. In fact, 
my feelings are more bitter than those 
expressed in these articles. I think that 
subjecting prisoners of war, with our 
permission, to a 90-day “brain washing” 
points out little hope for those who want 
to escape from slavery to freedom. Mind 
you, this will plague us for years to come. 


The articles follow: 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
June 9, 1953] 

Reps LEARN AGGRESSION CaN Pay—EIsEN- 
HOWER'S VIEWS ON AN ARMISTICE, INCLUDING 
SECURITY or ALL SOUTHEAST ASIA ARE 
IGNORED AT PANMUNJOM 


(By Constantine Brown) 


The final agreement on the Red POW's was 
greeted with praise in European capitals and 
with fears and misgivings throughout South- 
east Asia. 

President Eisenhower’s views of last April 
when he said that the conclusion of an ar- 
mistice should mean an end to the direct and 
indirect attacks on the security of Indochina 
and Malaya, for any armistice that merely 
released aggressive armies to attack else- 
where would be a fraud have been ignored at 
Panmunjom, 

Whether this matter was raised at the top- 
secret talks in Panmunjom is a well-guarded 
secret. If it was, the Reds have refused to 
commit themselves about the future. They 
want to appear at the forthcoming political 
conference with as many trump cards as 
possible in their hands. 

The Reds have learned by now that ag- 
gression can pay political dividends. Mos- 
cow and Peiping believe that the United 
States will stand by its guns at the diplo- 
matic table and will insist on Korean unity 
and cessation of Red aggression in other 
parts of the Far East. But they also know 
that they can count on the support of most 
of the United Nations members to accom- 
plish the political objectives they had in 
mind when the Chinese forces crossed the 
Yalu River to attack the victorious U. N. 
forces in November, 1950. 

It is too early to judge the future actions 
of the peoples in southeast Asia. But from 
available reports from American observers in 
that area it appears that an unquestionable 
Communist political victory in Korea may 
place at least Indochina in the Red orbit. 

France is tired out. After 7 years of 
shadow boxing with Ho Chi Minh’s forces, 
the French are about to give up. On Sunday 
Vietnam’s Premier Nguyen Van Tam de- 
manded that all previous treaties with 
France be scrapped and Vietnam be given 
the same independence as India and Burma. 
France may be compelled to yield, although 
it knows that this would mean an eventual 
victory for Ho, who has already shown the 
Indochinese people that the Reds give their 
puppets unqualified military and political 
support. And the day Indochina falls to the 
Communists the doors of southeast Asia will 
be banged in the face of the western free 
world. 

America has the reputation of losing her 
military victories at the diplomatic tables. 
This was demonstrated in the Korean war. 
Three years ago we went, as mandatories of 
the U. N., to stop aggression in Korea. Upon 
returning from his trip to Korea last winter 
General Eisenhower realized that the strug- 
gle against the Communist menace extended 
from Korea to Singapore. 

General Eisenhower's statement on April 16 
that an armistice in Korea would be a fraud” 
unless it ended direct and indirect Com- 
munist attacks on Southeast Asia expressed 
forcefully his conviction that arresting ag- 
gression in Korea alone would not answer 
the purpose for which we were sacrificing so 
much American blood and wealth, 

The armistice will solve none of our basic 
problems. It merely will end temporarily a 
bloodshed incited by Moscow in 1950 when 
Russia chose Korea for its first test of 
strength with the United States. 

President Eisenhower was on firm ground 
when he told President Syngman Rhee that 
this country would not use force to effect 
the unification of Korea. The United Nations 
resolution of October 7, 1950, when victory 
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was in sight and the Allied troops were driv- 
ing fast toward the Yalu River provided that 
“elections will be held under the auspices of 
the U. N. for establishing an independent 
and democratic government in Korea.” It 
said nowhere that the U. N. will continue 
military operations for that purpose, as Mr. 
Rhee seems to interpret the resolution. 

But President Eisenhower was on less solid 
ground when he ordered the acceptance of 
armistice terms without insisting on a formal 
pledge from the Reds that they will not use 
the armistice to regroup forces for new ag- 
gressions or support new aggressions in other 
portions of the Far East. Because of the at- 
titude of the Communists, this Nation, more 
than its Western European allies, must think 
in military terms. The military security of 
Eastern Europe is at this time far less men- 
aced than that of the United States. 

None of our allies has to worry about its 
Pacific flank. We must. The Far East has 
become a mere commercial proposition for 
Western Europe. It offers potential markets 
needed for its industrial overproduction. 

The United States experience, in December 
1941, the wrath of war from a warlike nation 
in the Pacific. In the dangerous and uncer- 
tain times in which we live we may again 
suffer an attack from that area. But instead 
of having to deal with an empire of only 80 
million people, we may find ourselves locked 
in a struggle with military powers many 
times larger and stronger than Japan was in 
1941. 

Our efforts of the last 3 years were intend- 
ed not only to prevent the Reds from taking 
over Korea but also to prevent militant com- 
munism from spreading in Southeast Asia. 
These people may now interpret the armis- 
tice as proof of the Reds’ political and mili- 
tary invincibility. 


Asta May Be Lost ro FREE WORLD—EISEN- 
HOWER’s LETTER TO RHEE Is FIRST Time IN 
History THAT THIS COUNTRY Has ADMITTED 
MILITARY DEFEAT 


(By David Lawrence) 


Historically, the letter sent by President 
Eisenhower to President Rhee refiects such a 
drastic change in the traditional position of 
the United States that its text may be point- 
ed to for years to come as the first admission 
of military defeat this country has ever made, 

Politically, it is a document that here- 
after will plague the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration. What it says, in effect, is that the 
United States is just tired of fighting in 
Korea and has decided to accept an armis- 
tice. Everything that the letter says about 
the importance of securing unification of 
Korea by peaceful means is a direct nega- 
tion of what has been happening in that 
unfortunate country since June 1950. For, 
if America sought merely to deny to the 
Communists the fruits of aggression, then 
the fighting should have stopped on the 
38th parallel nearly 3 years ago and there 
was no sense in continuing the struggle 
since then to achieve unification by force. 

General Eisenhower says that “the mo- 
ment has now come when we must decide 
whether to carry on by warfare a struggle 
for the unification of Korea or whether to 
pursue this goal by political and other 
methods.” 

But the moment for that decision was 
really in the autumn of 1950, when, under 
the Truman administration, and after con- 
sultation with our allies, an order was is- 
sued to General MacArthur to move north 
across the 38th parallel and rid the North 
Korean territory of North Korean Commu- 
nist forces. This victory was accomplished. 
Then Communist China entered the war, 
aided by Soviet Russia. The forces of the 
United Nations were thereupon compelled 
to retreat to the 38th parallel, from which 
line they have since moved northward only 
a few miles. 
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Now the U. N. gives up the fight and says 
it win be content to seek the same goals 
by political and other methods. Since 
physical force did not succeed, it cannot 
be seriously supposed that Soviet Russia 
and Communist China now will gracefully 
retreat under the pressure of words from the 
United Nations, especially when several 
member governments of the latter Organiza- 
tion have announced that, as soon as the 
fighting ends, they will advocate admission 
of Red China into the Security Council of 
the United Nations. 

Thus the “peace terms” are known in ad- 
vance—a reward for the aggressor and a 
divided Korea indefinitely. They are the 
terms of a humiliating surrender and de- 
feat, and one wonders why the Truman- 
Acheson administration was so soundly be- 
rated during the last presidential campaign 
when the Elsenhower administration is now 
upholding in every respect the very argu- 
ment made by its predecessor when Secre- 
tary Acheson, in his testimony before a Sen- 
ate committee in May 1950 virtually begged 
for a Korean armistice in and around the 
38th parallel, 

Worst of all is the denial of the right 
to fight for the independence of one’s 
country. For, after describing the North 
Korean attack of June 1950 as a “crime,” 
General Eisenhower now says to Mr. Rhee 
that he “must not embark upon a similar 
course.” Thus, the right to regain the terri- 
tory lawfully pledged to it by the United 
Nations in its famous resolution of October 
7, 1950, is now to be withheld from the Re- 
public of Korea and, in fact, is characterized 
as prospective aggression. 

The effect of the Eisenhower letter will be 
far reaching in the Far East. It can be 
construed by the peoples of Asia to mean 
that if the Communists infiltrate or invade 
them now they need not expect force to be 
used in their defense. It can be taken by 
the French to mean that they might as well 
agree to an armistice and pull out of Indo- 
china. It notifies all Asia that the great 
United Nations, having started to repel ag- 
gression, stopped in its tracks after a war in 
which the use of maximum military power 
was withheld from our troops for fear of an- 
tagonizing Soviet Russia. Yet the Moscow 
regime, though a member of the U. N., boast- 
ed publicly at a U. N. session that it supplied 
arms and munitions to Red China, the 
aggressor. 

Asia may be lost completely now to the 
free world—and as for some of the satellite 
nations of Europe which had thought the 
major powers of the free world might stand 
back of them if they started a movement for 
liberation, all hopes are now destroyed by the 
formal announcement by General Eisenhower 
that the United States is through with 
physical force as a means of obtaining re- 
dress from aggressors. It is a historic and 
fateful pronouncement—and will profound- 
ly affect the history of the United States as 
well as the whole world for a long time to 
come, 


Our Tariff Plight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1953 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, there 
is much confusion in the minds of sin- 
cere Americans over the tariff policies 
which should be promulgated by the 


Congress. Slogans have superseded 
thinking, and sides are drawn on such 
bases as protective tariff, reciprocal 
trade, and trade, not aid. 

Should one in a legislative capacity 
desire to protect the industries of Amer- 
ica so that a livelihood can be gained 
by the men and women employed in 
them, he is immediately labeled an 
enemy of international trade or a pro- 
tectionist. It seems impossible to im- 
press upon our citizens, or a sizable 
segment of them, that consideration of 
the welfare of our own people is not 
a dastardly notion, and that a legisla- 
tor of this mind is not automatically 
opposed to world trade and reciprocity 
in trading. 

I have supported the extension of the 
reciprocal trade agreements on several 
occasions, realizing that world trade is 
essential to our well-being and to the 
economic and political stability of other 
nations. I also realize that in many in- 
stances the “reciprocal” in the title is a 
misnomer, as the treaties negotiated 
under this act have contained restric- 
tive provisions unfavorable to us, and 
the nations with which they are nego- 
tiated have broken faith by devaluation 
of currencies and by other means to 
evade true reciprocity. Notwithstanding 
these inequities, the principle of nego- 
tiating trade agreements is sound and 
desirable in my view. 

An editorial from the Waterbury 
(Conn.) American of June 4 graphicaily 
spells out one hardship for which there 
can be no justifiable reason. The 
watch, clock, and pin industries have 
suffered without relief for several years, 
yet any attempt to alleviate the tragic 
situation in which they are embroiled 
is met with resistance by those who in- 
sist that there can be no exceptions to 
the general policy. How shortsighted it 
would be to continue this attitude which 
might well result in the destruction of 
these industries. Should we fail, not to 
subsidize as other nations have done, 
but, to protect the watch and clock skills 
and facilities, we would jeopardize the 
national defense of the country we all 
love and have sworn to protect. Their 
difficulties stem from their zealous pa- 
triotism during World War II when all 
watch and clock facilities and skills were 
directed to the emergency task of win- 
ning the war for survival. Yet it is the 
unreasoning obeisance to slogans which 
prompts otherwise reasonable people to 
decry any relief to these affected in- 
dustries. 

The nations with whom we trade in 
watches and clocks have instituted pro- 
grams of governmental assistance and 
subsidization, realizing the essentiality 
of these industries in their defense se- 
curity potential, yet some small degree 
of protection against unfair competition 
by the legislative or executive branches 
of this Nation is opposed. 

It is my sincere belief that national 
security should be a criterion of peril- 
point designation, and I shall support 
every effort to have this provision in- 
cluded in any extension of the Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreements Act. 
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The editorial follows: 
OUR TARIFF PLIGHT 


One might suppose that Connecticut in- 
dustry would be particularly vocal on the 
subject of reciprocal tariffs, but when the 
State development commission attempted 
a survey of manufacturer opinion on the 
subject it got scant returns. A response of 
only 10 percent contrasts with returns as 
high as 80 percent to other development 
commission surveys. And the fact that, of 
those responding, 67 percent favored a con- 
tinuance of the reciprocal trade program in 
some form would certainly indicate that the 
thinking of industrial management on this 
subject is not unreasonably protectionist. 
Another significant fact is that, of those who 
answered the survey with calls for a complete 
rewriting of our tariff act, nearly two-thirds 
favored the elimination of all tariffs over a 
period sufficiently gradual to permit indus- 
tries which could not survive necessary time 
to move into other lines of production. 

This is certainly a far cry from old tariff 
thinking, indicating a full realization that 
world trade is a two-way street, The reason- 
ableness of it should lend force to the dis- 
tress cries of seven industries which point 
out how grievously they are being hurt by 
present tariff schedules. Among them are 
two that are particularly vital to the eco- 
nomic good health of this section of the 
State, the clock industry and the pin and 
safety-pin industry. 

There are only 14 manufacturers in the 
United States who turn out clocks in any 
volume, and 8 of them are located in Con- 
necticut. These manufacturers regard what 
is happening in the clock trade against the 
frightening background of what has already 
happened to watchmaking. In 1936, in a 
trade agreement with Switzerland, the 
United States rate of duty on watches was 
reduced by 28 percent. And in the inter- 
vening years imports of watches into the 
United States have risen from 1,201,800 units 
in 1935 to 11,656,938 units in 1952. From the 
50-percent reduction in tariff rates on clocks, 
negotiated at Torquay, Engiand, in 1951, our 
manufacturers fear comparable results. In 
1 year clock imports have risen sharply from 
193,537, including a disproportionate show- 
ing for the fourth quarter, when the tariff 
cut became effective, to 280,764 in 1952. 

Labor costs are particularly telling in the 
manufacture of timepieces, since 80 per- 
cent of a watch's cost is for labor, and the 
figure is only slightly less for a standard 
model clock, Yet Swiss labor rates are only 
one-third of ours when fringe benefits are 
included, and much less in Germany and 
Japan. The favored nations feature of tariff 
bargaining operates with particular damage 
to the clock industry. 

The pin industry offers much the same 
kind of hardship case. German-made safety 
pins are being sold at 40 percent below the 
Connecticut industry’s price for packages 
containing 18 percent more pins. The Ger- 
man selling price is actually under the Con- 
necticut manufacturing-cost figure by a sub- 
stantial margin. Again the reason is wage 
differential, for foreign wages of 35 to 40 
cents per hour compare with the average for 
the Connecticut industry of $1.75 per hour. 

The plight of the clock and the pin in- 
dustries is crucial. And we can hardly, after 
the manner of more extreme free traders, 
ask in their cases only such a gradual sched- 
ule of tariff reduction as would leave ample 
time for the affected industries to move into 
other lines of production—not in fairness to 
them and even less in fairness to the country 
and ourselves. 

For the clock industry has a vital role to 
play in defense. In World War II it was en- 
gaged 100 percent in war production and had 
no market. It manufactured some 25 mil- 
lion complete military items and some 3% 
billion components and parts. 

And during the war the pin industry was 
called upon to produce far beyond normal 
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output, especially to supply military require- 
ments. To meet this peak need, facilities 
and investment were greatly expanded, and 
the machinery of this industry cannot be 
converted to other uses. 

The development commission made its 
surveys as the basis for a report to Gov. John 
D. Lodge which he, in turn, could pass on to 
the Connecticut congressional delegation, It 
is to be hoped that our Senators and Con- 
gressmen, informed by these findings, will 
press for the remedies needed to save these 
imperiled industries, and that they will be 
supported by a vehement public opinion 
here at home. 


Air Force Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
herein the following letter I have re- 
ceived from one of the students at Mer- 
rimack College, North Andover, Mass., 
which in my opinion rates the attention 
of each and every Member of the Con- 
gress and also the Department of 


Defense: 
METHUEN, Mass., June 3, 1953. 
Congressman THOMAS J. LANE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN LANE: I wish to extend 
my deepest gratitude to you for sending me 
so many pertinent information booklets on 
the Government and its functions. This 
material has been of great value to me in my 
study of political science and government at 
Merrimack College. 

The recent proposed reduction in the 
budget of the United States Air Force has 
been of interest tome. I do not favor Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's policy of making political 
points at the expense of the former Truman 
administration especially when the Presi- 
dent is in dire need of a healthy Democratic 
Party backing if he is to put through any 
kind of program. I am in favor of the cut in 
the Air Force budget for many reasons. First 
the Air Force would have us put all our eggs 
in one basket and make air power the prime 
unit of defense. I am a former flier from 
the Navy and I believe that in the interest 
of a true military defense we must keep some 
semblance of a balanced armed service. I 
do not think that atom bombs alone will win 
or stop any large-scale war. It is my opin- 
ion that strategic bombing has been over- 
stressed and sold to the American people as 
a homemade panacea for international dif- 
ficulties. Certainly strategic bombing has 
not won the war in Korea especially when 
the Navy and Marine Corps has had to do 
the brunt of the close air support tactical 
bombing that was and is so necessary to af- 
ford our own troops protection. The stra- 
tegic bombing concept is valid only if we 
grant that in any large-scale war that Russia 
will not gain control of all of Europe. I for 
one think that if Russia wanted to take 
Europe she could render the NATO forces 
useless in a few months. Without control of 
Europe the atomic blitz will be a fizzle at 
best and at least a one-way trip for the boys 
who have the duty to drop them. J 

The experiment of making the Air Force 
a separate branch of the Department of De- 
fense may soon prove to be one of the great- 
est mistakes that this country has made. 
Evaluations by the British of the part that 


strategic bombing played in the conquest 
of Germany showed that bombing did not 
materially win the war. Germany's produc- 
tion was greater when the bombing by the 
allies was at its highest. Men, not bombs, 
win wars and we must try to remember that 
the airplane is only valuable when it can 
assist men in battle and make armies con- 
trol land and navies control seas. We have 
yet to devise a man that can live in the air 
and accomplish anything. We are humans, 
not spirits, and our wars are won by humans 
on the ground and on the seas, not in the 
air. Control of the air is necessary but it 
should not be achieved at the expense of 
control of the land and the seas. We con- 
trol the air over North Korea today but 
what good is it doing us. Our armies are 
still stalled on the ground. The funda- 
mental mistake that air power alone will 
win our wars has proven to be a faux pas 
of the highest order. It is high time that 
we have looked this problem over with a 
scrutinizing eye. It is my contention that 
the Department of the Air Force has bitten 
off more than it can chew. Hence these are 
some of the administrative changes that I 
think would produce a better defense system 
and a more practical outlook to the prob- 
lem of air power and its worth. 

The Air Force should have administrative 
control of strategic bombing and home air 
defense system. Administrative control of 
tactical bombing should come directly under 
the direction of the Department of the Army. 
The Army knows where and when it needs 
tactical support for its groups. The setup 
should be similar to the system used by the 
Marine Corps, where the ground forces ac- 
tually control the use of supporting air 
forces. In the field the air groups of the 
Air Force should be directly controlled by 
the Army. Maintenance and replacements 
of these air forces should be controlled by 
the Air Force. 

Control of the seas and the air over the 
seas is the overall responsibility of the Navy 
with supporting aid from the Marines and 
Air Force when called for. Sea power must 
be stressed if we are to fight a war away from 
this country. The sea lanes must be kept 
open at all costs. Only the Navy and its 
aircraft carriers can accomplish this. Car- 
riers can furnish atom bomb attackers when 
called for. 

Thank you for your kind consideration. 

Very truly yours, 
JAMES A. MULLIGAN, JR. 


Great Lakes Navigation Versus Ocean 
Navigation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1953 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, inasmuch as I come from a long 
line of navigators, this article in the 
Christian Science Monitor of June 4, 
1953, is of great interest to me. It may 
appeal to others who respect the courage 
and skill of those who sail the Great 
Lakes and the high seas. 

Under leave to extend, I insert the 
article: 

SHIPS Pass AT CLOSE RANGE—OCEAN Crews 
Gasp AT TRICKS OF LAKE TRAVEL 
(By James K. Sparkman) 

ABOARD ORE CARRIER “Tom M. GIRDLER” ON 

Lake Huron,—Wheelmen and captains on 
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Great Lakes ore and coal boats are different 
from their salt-water brothers. 

Rumor has it that seagoing men turn pale 
before they finish one trip across the lakes— 
if they last that long. 

Here is what happens, crewmen chuckle: 

Two ore carriers meet head on in one of 

the narrow river channels connecting the 
lakes, just wide enough for the ships to 
Pass. 
Like two stubborn farmers on a back- 
country road, neither veers an inch until 
they are within a ship’s length of colliding. 
Each continues on with all the speed it would 
have if it were the only ship in the channel. 
Then, quickly, each man throws his wheel 
to the right a turn. Both ships swing out, 
and pass so close that you almost can jump 
across the boiling water between them. Once 
abreast, each swings back into the center 
channel again. 

At this point, oldtimers say, the ocean 
sailors or captains are ready to go back to 
the sea, where ships pass with hundreds of 
feet between them. 


STEERING REQUIREMENTS 


But if this seems deliberately risky, it is 
not, one lakes captain explained. If ships 
move aside before they meet, there is more 
chance that they might strike the bank of 
the channel and be thrown back into a col- 
lision. Also, when they meet running paral- 
lel, there is a hydraulic force pulling the 
ships together toward a sidewise crash, the 
captain continued soberly. Others in the 
pilothouse agreed with him. (This is the 
venturi effect, which is the same action which 
gives lift to an airplane's wing.) 

Even on the open lakes, the giants meet 
and pass at surprisingly close distances. I 
was certain the stern of a smaller ship would 
strike us when we met on a turn. It didn't. 

The big difference between ocean helms- 
men and ore-boat wheelmen, as crewmen 
here tell it, is that the salt-water men 
steer all over the ocean. Wheelmen are ex- 
pected to keep the bowsprit steering pole 
pointed within 1 degree of their course, re- 
gardless of winds, waves, or load in the ship. 
On long straightaways as on Lake Superior, 
an automatic pilot is set and will hold a 
course for more than a hundred miles, guid- 
ed by the ship's gyrocompass, 

One sunny afternoon, I entered the pilot- 
house to find not a person in sight—and an 
empty horizon before us. Both the mates 
and the wheelmen were back in the charte 
room studying the entrance to Duluth har- 
bor. Under gyrocontrol, the ship skimmed 
across the waves at 25 miles an hour, straight 
as an arrow. 


HIGH-WATER QUESTION 


Lake storms, too, scare away many ocean 
tars, lakes men say. The story is told that 
when the first really big lake ship was built, 
before the turn of the century, owners im- 
ported a salt-water skipper to run it. After 
one trip and storm, he gave up and headed 
back east. 

Only lakes captains, too, are skilled in 
docking without aid of tugs, or in tying up 
their 20,000-ton ships with only 2 men on 
the shore. They do it almost daily. 

High water on the lakes is the enemy of 
home and beach owners—but ship opera- 
tors love it. And for good reason. 

Every additional inch of water flowing 
between the lakes over the shallow channel 
spots allows boat captains to load another 
inch of cargo in the hold. This adds up to 
about 2 million tons of ore, coal, grain, and 
other commodities movable during the ship- 
Ping season. 

The Girdler, for instance, can load about 
another 100 tons of ore for every inch of ad- 
ditional water over the shallow spots. Up- 
bound, the depth is not too important, since 
the empty ship floats high anyway. 

On shore, the whole question of varying 
lake levels sounds complicated, and most 
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landlubbers think that something is wrong 
when the lakes go up or down several feet. 
When engineers and boat captains explain 
it, it becomes simple and interesting because 
of the millions of dollars in cargo and shore 
properties involved. 


LAKES VARY LEVEL 


All the lakes have cutlets into one another, 
they point out on their charts, and ulti- 
mately into the St. Lawrence River and the 
Atlantic. All but Erie are quite deep—more 
than 700 feet at some points. But channels 
joining Superior and Huron and Huron and 
Erie were once so shallow that only tiny ships 
could sail through them. At Niagara, nu- 
merous locks and a canal were needed to lift 
ships around the famed falls. 

Today, despite many dredgings of channels 
to deeper and deeper depths, ships are being 
built so large that they must now load light 
to avoid dragging bottom on solid rock. 
Yet ships must be big to carry enough ore to 
the hungry blast furnaces. 

Complicating this problem is the fact that 
the lakes normally vary their level from 4 to 
7 feet over a period of years, and not much 
can be done about it. 

Some water is diverted from Superior to 
Hudson Bay. Some is pushed up a reversed 
river at Chicago, through a canal and into 
the Mississippi system. But when a rainy 
summer follows a rainy winter and a rainy 
spring, neither of these man-made exits can 
make a dent in the quantities of water in- 
volved. In normal times, 230,000 cubic feet 
of water leaves the lakes every second at 
Ogdensburg, N. Y., enough to fill a 6-story 
tank 60 feet square, with every tick of the 
clock. 

COURT ORDER OBTAINED 


Engineers believe that Lakes Michigan and 
Huron—one lake, actually—can be controlled 
partly by letting more water flow out to the 
Mississippi when it would do no harm. This 
cannot be done at present, because farmers 
and businessmen along the levees, who were 
concerned that the Windy City might dump 
all of Lake Michigan on them to avoid high 
water in its own front yard, have obtained 
a limiting court order. 

To increase or regulate the flow from 
Huron, Erie, and Ontario would require mil- 
lions or billions in dredging and construc- 
tion of sluices. Part of this might be accom- 
plished as part of a St. Lawrence seaway, but 
it is doubtful if that would end the Michi- 
gan-Huron problem. 

So until such works are done, shippers will 
have to vary their cargoes by 1,000 tons or 
more to float clear of the shoals near the 
“Soo” locks, and lakeside builders must re- 
member to set their homes or docks high 
enough not to wash away when a wet year 
comes, 

There is no forecasting one until it gets 
here, 


Theodore Roosevelt: Statesman, Soldier, 
Conservationist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1953 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
name Theodore Roosevelt has always 
been a magic name to me. One of the 
greatest experiences of my life was a 
short visit with him in February 1918 
when I was on my way to France as a 
member of the American Expeditionary 


Forces. He was then a writer for the 
Metropolitan magazine. He noticed that 
I was an aviator and told me about his 
son Quentin, whom I met as Issoudin, 
France, where both of us learned to fly 
French airplanes. Unfortunately, Quen- 
tin made the supreme sacrifice while fly- 
ing a mission in the Chateau-Thierry 
drive. 

When most were doubting the advisa- 
bility of our entry into the World War, 
Theodore Roosevelt came out boldly and 
stated that we should not stand idly by 
and permit the Kaiser to make a 
trumped-up excuse for making war on 
France and Belgium. In his book this 
constituted deliberate murder and we 
as a self-respecting Nation should not 
be neutral in such a situation. He urged 
the arming of America and later its par- 
ticipation in the struggle to prevent the 
destruction of nations which had repre- 
sentative government. Unfortunately, 
he was not permitted to participate, 
which he had asked to do. He had had 
a brilliant record as the colonel of the 
Rough Riders in the Spanish-American 
War. His friend, Leonard Wood, was 
also slighted, although he was permitted 
to train divisions, but not to lead them 
in combat. 

Theodore Roosevelt was not afraid to 
speak out against what he believed to 
be the wrongs of his day. He was the 
founder of the conservation movement, 
which today again looms as a serious 
national problem. His forceful and 
graphic language aroused the American 
public and the Congress to the need for 
the conservation of our national re- 
sources. Much was done by Roosevelt 
to preserve our forests, our parks, and 
our land. But it is regrettable that pri- 
vate interests did not follow the exam- 
ple set by the Government in the han- 
dling of its forests on the public domain. 
We are paying the price today in de- 
pleted forests, which should have been 
logged on a sustained-yield basis; in our 
soil erosion which is still a problem. 
Theodore Roosevelt graphically put first 
the public welfare in these matters as 
opposed to selfish private interest and 
pinpointed some of the violators. 

This is a typical statement made by 
President Roosevelt in 1908 in an ad- 
dress: 

We are coming to recognize as never before 
the right of the Nation to guard its own 
future in the essential matter of natural 
resources, 


Further in the address he made the 
statement which illustrates his under- 
lying philosophy in this matter. He 
said: 


Any right-thinking father earnestly de- 
sires and strives to leave his son both an 
untarnished name and a reasonable equip- 
ment for the struggle of life. So this Nation 
as a whole should earnestly desire and strive 
to leave to the next generation the na- 
tional honor unstained and the natural re- 
sources unexhausted. 


I am glad that Sagamore Hill is to 
become a national shrine, Here our peo- 
ple may go to get the inspiration which 
the life of Theodore Roosevelt has given 
them to practice the sturdy citizenship 
that will make the Nation great. 
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Air Force Obligation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Law- 
rence (Mass.) Evening Tribune of May 
26, 1953: 


One wonders if opponents of the air base 
which was projected for the Portsmouth- 
Newington, N. H., area feel jubilant because 
their fight has been crowned with success. 
They should not be, because the Air Force's 
decision not to go ahead with its plans poses 
for Newington and Portsmouth problems 
which apparently were not anticipated. 

When the Air Force announced deletion 
of the project, along with i3 other domestic 
airbase construction projects, it had al- 
ready acquired 90 percent of the land which 
would be required for the New Hampshire 
base, had completed engineering and survey 
work, and was about to begin construction, 
Now the hitch is that the Air Force plans 
to retain title to the land, and this is giving 
State officials much concern, because it will 
decrease the area’s revenue from taxation 
and will stand in the way of industrial ex- 
pansion. 

We do not know the present status of 
the 13 other deleted projects, but in view 
of the progress already made in New Hamp- 
shire, and in view of the dislocation which 
will result because of Government owner- 
ship of the land, it seems that the Air Force 
is more or less obligated to go ahead with 
its plans. 

This obligation would not be binding, of 
course, if the project were merely under 
consideration and if nothing had been done 
in the way of preparation. But there is 
no getting around the fact that Newington 
and Portsmouth have already been called 
upon to make a substantial adjustment to 
a new order of things as proposed by the 
Air Force. Therefore, in all fairness, the 
Air Force should carry through. And cer- 
tainly, there has been no change in our 
defense needs so dramatic as to justify 80 
drastic a reversal of policy. 


The Truth About Interest 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1953 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, Carl 
Corbin was a young man from Houma, 
La., just entering his collegiate career 
at Louisiana State University when 
America embarked upon the revolution- 
ary era of quasi-socialized government 
in the United States. 

In his native State he witnessed the 
Louisiana Hayride go by, and because 
of his spirit and his courage inadvert- 
ently became an actor in the weird 
events of the moment. Because he dared 
defend the freedom of the press even in 
his college days he was expelled from 
Louisiana State University together with 
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a small group of fellow students who 
shared his ideals and his courage. The 
University of Missouri opened its arms 
to this gallant little band and all were 
subsequently graduated from the school 
of journalism there. Their records were 
subsequently cleared at Louisiana State 
University as they should have been. 

It was only natural that Carl Corbin 
should enter the newspaper business. 
Today he is editor of the New Orleans 
States, Pulitzer prize-winning news- 
paper and twice cited for courage in 
journalism by Sigma Delta Chi. He is 
perhaps one of the youngest editors of a 
major metropolitan newspaper in the 
Nation. 

These things are being said to present 
to this House a symbol of consistent and 
constant devotion to duty and an in- 
defatigable determination to continue 
to fight in maturity for those things 
which meant so much in youth. 

An eyewitness to political corruption 
in his own State and an observer of too 
many successful assaults on his basic 
concept of constitutional government in 
the Federal domain. Carl Corbin has 
never lost faith. As editor of the New 
Orleans States he has picked up the 
burning torch from an. illustrious list of 
predecessors and has brightened the 
flame. 

Under Carl Corbin’s editorship the 
New Orleans States has time and again 
expressed itself in favor of a government 
of law instead of men. No opportunity 
has been allowed to pass without reaf- 
firming its faith in the sovereignty of the 
individual States and the responsibility 
of the Federal administration to follow 
the spirit as well as the letter of the Con- 
stitution. The New Orleans States is in- 
deed one of the most articulate avowedly 
Democratic newspapers still espousing 
the principles enunciated by Thomas Jef- 
ferson in laying the foundation of what 
was to become the great Democratic 
Party of Jackson, of Cleveland, and of 
Wilson. 

While many his age lost their way in 
the confusion of direction given by po- 
litical despoilers and opportunists, Carl 
Corbin's vision has never been blurred 
and he has remained steadfast on his 
course, alert and unafraid. In his time, 
short though the years, he has seen the 
ramparts of republican government at- 
tacked by socialism and communism. He 
has never faltered in his belief and his 
determination to wage war against those 
who would destroy the philosophy of gov- 
ernment which he accepted in his youth 
and which he has championed in his ma- 
turity. 

These remarks about Carl Corbin are 
caused by the fact that today for the 
first time since he became editor of the 
New Orleans States I am placing before 
you an editorial from the great news- 
Paper over which he presides. 

This editorial, entitled “Truth About 
Interest,” will give an insight into the 
thinking and the philosophy of govern- 
ment of Carl Corbin. It is an indication 
of his sound logic, his deep reasoning, 
and inevitable proper conclusions on cur- 
rent events, 

Staffing the editorial pages of the New 
Orleans States are two old newspaper 


colleagues of mine, Walter Valois, as- 
sociate editor, and Russ Kintzley, plus 
another most able writer, Cro Duplantier. 
Carl Corbin is fortunate in having him- 
self surrounded by this talent, which is 
mirrored in the editorials appearing from 
time to time in the New Orleans States. 

It would be well for every Member of 
this House to read this editorial from the 
New Orleans States and anticipate read- 
ing other editorials from the same pens 
from time to time. 

The editorial follows: 


TRUTH ABOUT INTEREST 


Somewhere along the line the Eisenhower 
administration has failed to expiain fully 
and in simple terms the whys and where- 
fores of interest rates. If the administra- 
tion wants to avoid further blame for false 
conceptions about interest rates, then it 
should give some simple lessons in economic 
ABC's, 

What a laborer gets for his work is called 
wages. What working money—money that 
is loaned—gets is called interest. There are 
no ceilings for wages, nor have there been 
any that dignified the name “ceiling” even 
during war years. 

But there have been ceilings on interest— 
manipulations of varying degree worked dur- 
ing the 20 years of New Deal and Fair Deal 
socialistic experimentation. The Govern- 
ment set abnormally low interest patterns 
by pegging, via the Federal Reserve System, 
prices of Government securities, and by fix- 
ing low rates on loans in competition with 
those offered by private enterprise, 

This pegging operation brought a flood of 
freshly printed money—inflation is a syno- 
nym—and low interest rates caused by the 
expanded supply of money. 

Now the Government's attitude is changed. 
The Federal Reserve no longer pegs United 
States bond prices and federally set interest 
rates are up somewhat. The forces of supply 
and demand, in other words, are coming into 
play. 

There is more demand for loans these days; 
private loans have expanded by $33 billion. 
The supply of lendable money is being soaked 
up. The competition for this supply bids 
up interest rates. 

That is a horse of no different color than 
when the scarcity of labor bids up wages, 
or when a shortage of meat bids up meat 
prices. 

This fight for return to normalcy is em- 
bodied in the fight against vicious inflation 
which has robbed the purchasing power of 
the dollar and the savings of pensioners, in- 
cluding those who found the dollars they get 
out of their defense bonds are puny facsim- 
iles of those they invested. 

Rising interest rates—and they are still far 
lower than those of a generation ago—are 
among the road signs along the comeback 
trail of the dollar. This spells good for no 
special group but all who want their dollars 
to become pink-cheeked and husky again 
after a lingering illness. 


Those Who Would Destroy Our Consti- 
tation Hide Behind It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1953 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
Nation’s best-informed authorities on the 
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Communist conspiracy, Herbert G. 
Moore, managing editor of the National 
Republic, effectively punctures charges 
of alleged “witch hunting” by congres- 
sional committees. 

In the June edition of his magazine 
he points out that committees of Con- 
gress investigate carefully and gather 
many facts on suspected subversives be- 
fore issuing subpenas for them to appear 
as witnesses. 

As Mr. Moore says: 


In 99 cases out of 100, the committee is in 
possession of the facts, and the witness is far 
from innocent. 


I call your particular attention to Mr. 
Moore’s discussion of the Harvard pro- 
fessor, Dr. Wendell Furry, who promptly 
answered “No, sir,” when the House Un- 
American Activities Committee asked 
him whether he had ever been a mem- 
ber of the German-American Bund or 
the Silver Shirts, but who sought refuge 
in the fifth amendment and shut up like 
a clam when he was asked if he had ever 
been a member of the Communist Party. 

Mr. Speaker, from personal observation 
I have assured my constituents that no 
honest individual has anything to fear 
from any committee of Congress. This 
Mr. Moore clearly substantiates. 

His article follows: 

THEY HIDE BERIND THE FIFTH AMENDMENT 
(By Herbert G. Moore) 


Generally. speaking, the fifth amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States is 
not, considered the most important article 
in our priceless Bill of Rights. In fact, few 
people have more than a hazy idea of what 
it contains, and few, indeed, can quote it 
verbatim. And yet today it is probably re- 
sorted to more frequently than all the other 
first 10 amendments put together. The Com- 
munist high command has so ordered it, and, 
as a result, thousands upon thousands of 
Reds and Red sympathizers, who despise 
our Constitution, clasp this same Constitu- 
tion to their bosoms in order to save their 
miserable skins. Below, in case you don't 
know, is the exact wording of this cherished 
but too often misused amendment: 

“No person shall be held to answer for a 
capital, or otherwise infamous crime, unless 
on a presentment or indictment of a grand 
jury, except in cases arising in the land or 
naval forces, or in the militia, when in actual 
service in time of war or public danger; nor 
shall any person be subject for the same of- 
fense to be twice put in jeopardy of life or 
limb; nor shall be compelled in any criminal 
case to be witness against himself, nor be 
deprived of life, liberty, or property, with- 
out due process of law; nor shall private 
property be taken for public use, without 
Just compensation.” 

You will find no such provision in the 
constitution of the Soviet Union, and you 
would find no such provision in American 
jurisprudence, should—God forbid—the 
Communist conspiracy ever succeed here. 
There is no such thing as a bill of rights in 
a Communist society because under Marxian 
ideology the individual has no rights. And 
yet every Communist and nearly every sus- 
pected Communist and fellow traveler, when 
called before a. congressional investigating 
committee, cringes and hides behind this 
fifth amendment—which wouldn’t even ex- 
ist if he had his way. You have heard their 
answers so many times that they're becom- 
ing monotonous. Witness after witness, 
when asked the $64 question, drones: 

“I must refuse to answer that question on 
the grounds that it may tend to incriminate 
me.” 
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Why? There is no law against belonging to 
the Communist Party. Of course, this writer 
favors outlawing the party, but, as things 
now stand, it’s neither a felony nor even a 
misdemeanor to be a member. Precisely why, 
then, should an answer concerning Commu- 
nist affiliations lead to incrimination? By 
whatever yardstick we use, the answer in 
such cases should be a simple “Yes” or “No.” 
Only if a witness were a party member, and 
denied it, would perjury be committed. And 
why would anyone perjure himself if no 
crime was involved? 

Are these men and women afraid that 
truthful answers will cause them to lose their 
jobs? I say very definitely that they deserve 
to lose their jobs if they have joined the 
enemies of our country or if they defy the 
committee by refusing to answer, If they 
value their jobs so highly, they should be 
more careful about what they do and what 
they join. 

Some contend that these hearings result in 
many innocent persons being persecuted. 
Balderdash. In 99 cases out of 100 the com- 
mittee is in possession of the facts, and the 
witness is far from innocent, And even if a 
mistake is made and an innocent man is 
called, he has the opportunity of clearing his 
name. Every man welcomes his day in 
court—except the Communist and the pro- 
Communist. Only the guilty are afraid, 

Others attack the methods of the commit- 
tees, charging that the whole investigating 
procedure is unconstitutional. Let it be 
clearly understood that a congressional com- 
mittee does not sit as a court of law. The 
witness is not being tried. But Congress 
does have the power to conduct investiga- 
tions, and Congress does have the right to 
hold hearings and ask questions of witnesses 
in order to gather facts and testimony to be 
used later in the drafting of specific legisla- 
tion. These probes are not witch hunts, 
They are necessary and in the public interest, 
and they are legal and constitutional, 

A short time ago a Harvard professor was 
summoned before the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities. He was asked 
whether he had ever been a member of the 
German-American Bund or the Silver Shirts. 
To both questions the witness gave a prompt 
and direct “No, sir.” But when he was asked 
if he had ever been a member of the Com- 
munist Party, the Harvard professor sought 
refuge in the fifth amendment and shut up 
like aclam. The fact that he had no qualms 
about answering the first two questions, but 
felt that he couldn't answer the last without 
the possibility of self-incrimination—well, 
we'll leave it up to you as to whether the 
man is innocent or guilty. 

The great majority of our teachers are 
loyal and patriotic. On another page of this 
month’s National Republic you'll find an 
article, In Defense of Capitalism, written by 
Charles W. Hanko, Jr., an instructor of his- 
tory and government in the Technical High 
School, McKeesport, Pa, The people of this 
Pennsylvania community are to be congrat- 
ulated on having such a man as Dr. Hanko to 
teach their children, a man who so thor- 
oughly believes in our way of life. Our 
Object is to weed out the men like the Har- 
vard professor mentioned above. Such men 
don’t belong in the same profession with 
men like Dr. Hanko. 

This writer is not what is popularly termed 
a joiner. But over the years I have been a 
member of a number of business, civic, and 
social groups. And I have never belonged 
to anything of which I have been ashamed. 
I am willing at any time to stand before 
any congressional investigating committee 
and give direct answers to any questions per- 
taining to my past or present affiliations. 
Anyone who is interested, or who has some 
valid reason to satisfy his curiosity, may find 
out my church connections, my political be- 
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Hers, my business, social, and philanthropic 
affiliations. I have no fear of incriminating 
myself. I am not ashamed to tell the truth 
because I have nothing to hide, because I 
have never signed any document, or permit- 
ted my name to be used by any organization 
without first ascertaining what the docu- 
ment or organization was, and whether it 
actually served the purpose which it pro- 
fessed to serve. 

I have respect for the individual who has 

made a mistake and admits it. I have some 
mreasure of respect for even a Communist 
who honestly and sincerely believes in Marx- 
ian ideology, and stands by his colors, false 
though they may be. But I have nothing 
but contempt for the man or woman who 
slyly hides behind the Constitution and re- 
fuses to give honest answers to honest ques- 
tions directed at him or her by a duly con- 
stituted investigating body. 
I say very definitely that the fifth amend- 
ment was never intended to be used in this 
fashion. I say very definitely that a man 
who thus defies a congressional committee 
is guilty of contempt. I say very definitely 
that no clergyman should have the right to 
stand in his pulpit, no schoolteacher or col- 
lege professor should be privileged to teach 
our sons and daughters, no lawyer should be 
allowed to practice law, no union leader 
should be permitted to direct the affairs of 
American labor, no Government worker 
should be entitled to his job—unless he is 
ready to come clean, unless he is able and 
willing to stand up and be counted. 

The Constitution is the grandest document 
ever drafted by the hands of men, Every 
American should be prepared to defend it 
and protect it at all times. It is an instru- 
ment which we should proudly hold aloft. 
It is not an instrument for groveling cowards 
to hide behind. 


Demonstrated Need for Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1953 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Newark Evening 
News of June 8, 1953: 


DEMONSTRATED NEED 


Newark Housing Authority is having no 
difficulty at all in renting the 1,360 apart- 
ments in its two newly completed public 
low-rent housing projects, Archbishop 
Thomas J. Walsh Homes and Otto E. 
Kretchmer Homes. 

A publicity campaign for low-income ap- 
plicants, conducted in accordance with Pub- 
lic Housing Administration requirements, 
has produced more than 10,000 applications, 
of which 3,577, or approximately one-third, 
are from eligible families. 

The response should impress even the most 
vehement opponents of public housing. It 
proves how numerous are those who have 
no hope of ever improving their housing con- 
ditions; unless subsidized shelter is pro- 
vided. 

Newark, of all places, is in need of public 
housing. It is the city’s only chance for 
eventually clearing out its slums, The 
program must continue. 
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Secretary McKay Answers Promptly 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1953 


Mr, HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I am pleased to 
include the column by Drew Pearson that 
appeared in this morning’s Washington 
Post and also Secretary of the Interior 
Douglas McKay’s prompt answer. 

All who can read can draw their own 
conclusions, 


Power LOBBY Scores MAJOR Cour 
(By Drew Pearson) 


Topping the list of high-powered, high- 
paid lobbyists, in a city swarming with 
lobbyists, is the National Association of 
Electric Companies. According to the official 
records on file with Congress, this group of 
private utility companies spent a total of 
$477,941.74 last year trying to influence 
Congress. 

And up until last month, it was paying 
off handsomely. 

Not only did the House Appropriations 
Committee knock out the 1906 reclamation 
law pfovision, inserted under Teddy Roose- 
velt, whereby cities, cooperatives, and public 
organizations have first call on Federal 
power, but it chopped $119 million out of 
the Interior Department’s budget for build- 
ing dams and powerlines. 

“Our plan,“ confided one utility lobbyist to 
a Senator, “is to cripple rural electrification 
and the farm co-ops without actually put- 
ting them out of business all at once. Then 
when their service deteriorates, the private- 
power companies will go around and get the 
farmers to sign petitions asking that the 
co-ops be turned over to private enterprise.” 

A few days ago, the electric utility lobby 
scored its biggest trlumph—though it may 
have overplayed its hand. It persuaded its 
good friend, genial Interior Secretary Doug- 
las McKay, to send out to Bonneville Dam 
a new contract by which all power from that 
huge Government-built operation is turned 
over to nine private utilities with the co-ops 
and municipalities pretty much left out in 
the cold. 


GENEROUS M’KAY 


The model contract McKay sent to Oregon 
applies to the Portland General Electric Co., 
though eight other utilities blanketing the 
Northwest are to get similar contracts. 

Section 4 (B) of the contract which the 
former Governor of Oregon, now Secre 
of the Interior, handed the utilities on a 
silver platter not only gives them an option 
on all power produced by the Bonneville 
system, but provides that no new contracts 
shall be let to new industry until the option 
to the utilities is met. 

Section 3 (B) of the contract also provides 
that in direct contradiction to the 50-year- 
old law laid down under Teddy Roosevelt, 
Bonneville will not sell power to any munici- 
palities, co-ops or publicly owned utility dis- 
tricts for resale where such resale will in- 
crease the power taken by these public bodies 
more than 10,000 kilowatts a year. 

There are various other new provisions in 
the contract. Instead of fixing rates on its 
own power, as the Government does today, 
the new contract merely permits rate nego- 
tiation with the utilities. If the negotia- 
tions are not successful, the Government 
can only serve a 4-year notice of cancella- 
tion, then after 4 years appeal to the courts. 
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In other words, what the new McKay con- 
tract boils down to is that the taxpayers 
generate the power, turn it over to 9 private 
utilities, let the utilities decide who shall 
get the power, what they shall charge for the 
power, while the taxpayers surrender most 
of their right to fix rates on the power which 
they generate. 


INDUSTRY PROTESTS 


Probably if the electric lobby hadn't been 
so avaricious, it could have got away with 
it. But the terms of the new contract were 
so sweeping that they backfired. And the 
backfire has come from big business, chiefly 
Republican. 

When Bonneville Administrator Paul Raver 
received a copy of this contract from Wash- 
ington, he called a meeting June 1 of big 
industries using Bonneville power. They in- 
cluded such powerful outfits as Mellon's 
Aluminum Co. of America, the Carborundum 
Co., Pacific Carbide & Alloys, Henry Kaiser’s 
aluminum company, which operates three 
units in that area, and Reynolds Metals, 
which operates two units, plus half a dozen 
others. Hanna Nickel & Smelting Co., owned 
by Treasury Secretary Humphrey, was also 
invited, but didn’t attend. 

Industry representatives listened in 
stunned silence as Raver defended the new 
contract. They had already received copies 
and knew that the contract gave the utili- 
ties absolute veto on what new industries 
could be started in the Northwest. It also 
gave private utilities the veto over whether 
Alcoa, Reynolds, Kaiser, et al., could expand 
their factories. If the utilities refused-them 
power, they were out of luck. 

However, Raver also explained that the 
new contract went further. The utilities 
would handle future rates to industry. The 
cheap rates of Government operation would 
be no more. 

Only a few industry representatives at 
the meeting protested. Norman Krey, rep- 
resentative of Kaiser, pointed out that the 
new contract would prevent industries 
which have spent millions getting started 
in the Northwest from making their nor- 
mal expansion. Also, he said, the contract 
would prevent industries in the Northwest 
from firming up their future sources of 
electric power. 

FALSE PHILOSOPHY 

“There is a philosophy involved which is 
basically wrong,” Krey protested. Indus- 
try was encouraged to come to the North- 
west to invest capital; the philosophy of the 
utilities is that once established on a util- 
ities line, you are presumed to have a vested 
right to continue to take service from that 
utility as long as your plant exists. You 
violate that right under this proposed con- 
tract.” 

Finally, all Bonneville and Government 
representatives withdrew, letting industry 
officials hold a closed-door meeting of their 
own. At this meeting, several indicated they 
were strong Republicans, didn't want to 
embarrass the administration in Washing- 
ton. Furthermore, all the companies were 
absentee owned and they were not sure what 
their bosses would think. 

However, a seven-man steering committee 
was appointed to look into the matter, and 
in the days that have followed the stunned 
silence of Republican industrialists has 
changed to righteous indignation. 

For the Northwest has begun to realize 
that with its higher labor costs and heavy 
transportation rates, the end of cheap hy- 
droelectric power will mean the end of in- 
dustry in that area. Even some of the 
stanchest Republican spokesmen therefore 
are up in arms against the “new deal” for 
the private utilities. 

Said L. A. Nikoloric, of Harvey Alumi- 
num: “The Northwest will be the new de- 
pression area if this goes through.” 


[Department of the Interior, Information 
Service, released June 9, 1953] 


McKay SETS PEARSON STRAIGHT ON PROPOSED 
BONNEVILLE CONTRACT 


Secretary of the Interior Douglas McKay 
today sent the following letter to Drew Pear- 
son, Washington newspaper writer. The let- 
ter was sent from Portland, Oreg., where 
Secretary McKay is to dedicate the Army 
Engineers Detroit Dam. 

The letter relates to a proposed contract 
for the sale of electric power by the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration. It follows: 


June 9, 1953. 

My Dear Mr. Pearson: I have noted your 
column which appears in today’s paper in 
which you conclude that the “electric power 
lobbyists score biggest victory.” Your sev- 
eral statements in this release are not in 
accordance with the facts and I feel that it 
is only just and fair that these statements 
should be corrected. To that end I am fur- 
nishing you with the following information: 

The House Appropriations Committee did 
not change the Reclamation law one iota 
whereby cities, cooperatives and public or- 
ganizations have first call on Federal power. 
On the contrary, the record shows that the 
committee took particular care to assure 
that these customers would continue to re- 
ceive preferential treatment. 

My Washington office has sent no proposed 
contracts for the sale of power to public or 
private agencies to Bonneville but has been 
reviewing some forms of contracts that have 
been sent to me by Bonneville Power Admin- 
istrator Paul Raver. No contract that has 
been considered would by any stretch of the 
imagination turn “all power from that huge 
(Bonneville Dam) Government-built oper- 
ation” or any other dam “over to nine pri- 
vate utilities with the co-ops and munici- 
palities pretty much left out in the cold.” 
All proposed contracts fully protect the pref- 
erential rights of the public customers and 
you may rest-assured that any contract that 
is finally signed by me will continue to pro- 
tect that right. 

No contract under consideration contem- 
plates nor will any contract finally signed 
give the privately owned utilities “an option 
on all power produced by the Bonneville sys- 
tem.” 

The Bonneville Administrator Paul Raver 
has proposed and I am strongly inclined to 
agree that all publicly anc privately owned 
utilities served by Bonneville be restricted 
from accepting any new customers requiring 
large individual blocks of power which must 
be provided by Bonneville. This appears 
necessary and advisable in view of the short- 
age of power in the area and the growing 
needs of all domestic and rural consumers. 

The privately owned public utilities will 
have no right to decide who gets any of the 
power generated at any of the Federal dams 
except that which each of them individually 
resells. 

The contracts now under consideration do 
in fact include the right of the Bonneville 
Administrator to review and control all re- 
sale rates of the public and private utilities. 
Even if this were not the case, all of the 
rates of the privately owned utilities will 
continue to be subject to full regulation by 
the public utilities commission of the States. 
There need be no fear that the taxpayer will 
surrender rights to fix rates either through 
the operation of the contracts negotiated by 
Bonneville or through the action of the pub- 
lic utilities commission or both. 

Again, Bonneville Administrator Paul Raver 
did not receive a copy of this new contract 
from Washington. The contracts were orig- 
inated in the Administrator's office at Port- 
land, Oreg. Copies were sent to Washington, 

Note that the Hanna Nickel & Smelting Co. 
is not now owned by the new Secretary of 
the Treasury Humphrey. 

The privately owned utilities will not han- 
dle future rates to industry insofar as cur- 
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rent contracts with industries served by 
Bonneville are concerned. There is a prob- 
lem of finding enough power to provide for 
expansion but this applies to all parties 
alike—publicly owned utilities, privately 
owned utilities, and industrial customers, 

Bear in mind again that the Washington 
office of the Secretary did not prepare the 
proposed contracts. It did agree with Ad- 
ministrator Raver's recommendation that 
some form of term contract be worked out 
with the privately owned utilities so that 
they and their customers—which are largely 
rural and domestic—would have something 
more than a month-to-month assurance of 
service. These contracts are being nego- 
tiated by Dr. Raver and undoubtedly will be 
altered in the final drafts. The meeting 
which Dr. Raver called was for the specific 
purpose of ascertaining the reaction of the 
industrial customers before making any com- 
mitment to the private utilities. The Wash- 
ington office of the Secretary has received 
only one complaint. More may be heard. 
Certainly every effort will be made to find 
an equitable solution to this matter so that 
the economy of the region and of the in- 
vestors in industry will not be harmed. 

Bear in mind that the industries in ques- 
tion generally have 20-year contracts for 
power, most of the publicly owned utilities 
have similar long-term contracts with very 
broad preference customer clauses, negotia- 
tions are now under way for long-term con- 
tracts with the cities of Tacoma and Seattle, 
and only the privately owned utilities of the 
area are without any kind of a contract, 
They serve taxpayers and principally domes- 
tic and rural customers. 

You may rest assured that when all of 
these contracts are worked out they will pro- 
tect the preference customers as provided by 
law and will equitably distribute the power 
available. Every effort will be made to avoid 
harm to any customer, 

Sincerely yours, 
Doc. As McKay, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


The Key to the Solution of the Cold War 
Is a Defection or “Escape to Freedom” 


Program for the Communist Armed 
Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1953 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr, 
Speaker, my colleague the gentleman 
from Michigan, Mr. ALVIN M. BENTLEY, 
a distinguished Member of this body and 
of the House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
called to my attention an important 
article in the current issue—June 6—of 
the Saturday Evening Post relative to 
the potential for defection among the 
Soviet armed forces. 

There are few, if any, Members of 
this House who have had the exrerience 
and judgment of the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. BENTLEY] with regard to 
knowing what it means to live under 
a Communist government. With the 
American Embassy in Communist Hun- 
gary for 2 years, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. BENTLEY] knows first- 
hand the weaknesses and the strength 
of a Communist state. So far as I know, 
no other Member has had this experi- 
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ence, and we are fortunate, indeed, to 
have the benefit of this distinguished 
gentleman’s counsel in this time of trial 
for the free world. 

Herewith is the article, by Mr. James 
P. O'Donnell, which shows what could 
be done with the members of the Soviet 
armed forces, many of whom want to 
be on the side of freedom: 

THESE RUSSIANS ARE ON OUR SIDE 
(By James P. O'Donnell) 

(Since 1945, hundreds of Red army officers 
have deserted to the West, preferring to be 
homeless instead of Communist heroes. But 
we handed many of them back to the Reds 
to be treated as traitors. Only now are we 
exploiting this great weakness in commu- 
nism—and it may be too late.) 

MunicH.—Refugees are people who vote 
with their feet. A young Russian political 
exile named Lenin uttered this simple hu- 
man truth, in the days before he went home 
to found the soul-crushing state that Stalin 
consolidated and Malenkoy and company now 
operate. Today, many pedestrian human 
beings are voting on the Soviet tyranny that 
Lenin built—voting not in Moscow, but in 
the great walk-in ballot box of West Berlin. 
Berlin is still freedom’s one sluice in the 
Iron Curtain, and the overfiow, an ocean of 
derelict humanity, brims over into all of 
Western Germany. 

Here the somber history of our disjointed 
times is scrawled on the ramshackle walls of 
DP camps. These shanty towns, like the 
ones that still encircle the city of Munich, 
were built by Hitler as planned slums of the 
“new order,” to house industrial slave labor 
of the wartime Third Reich. The story of 
life and death in these camps would have 
been grim enough had it ended with the war. 
But since 1945 there has been a steady parade 
trudging through these camps—more than 
19 million transients to somewhere or no- 
where. Slave laborers on their way home, 
Jews on the way to Israel, met the retributive 
mass arrival of Germans from beyond the 
Oder and Neisse rivers, followed by Hungar- 
ians, Poles, Czechs, Slovaks, and Ukrainians. 
Gradually the question of who was victor and 
who vanquished in the last war got lost in 
the shuffle. All of these fugitives, caught 
in the double clutch of tyranny, were van- 
quished, the walking wounded of the hot 
war that was followed by a cold war. 

And yet there was one special group 
apart—victors among the vanquished. Mov- 
ing about among the masses of refugees and 
‘expellees, listening to hard-luck tales drear- 
ily familiar, a reporter would suddenly 
stumble upon one of them. Passing them- 
selves off at first as Poles or Balts, or even 
Germans, there were many hundred Red 
Army officers who had fought in the Great 
Patriotic War—as they themselves called it— 
and then decamped to the West in 1945 and 
after. There was nothing beaten about 
them. They had plotted shrewd escapes. 
And even more ingenious were the tall stories 
they concocted to keep from being handed 
back to Soviet military authorities. This 
was one of the great hush-hush stories of 
that time, for to write about them then 
would have been to sign death warrants. 

This strange spectacle of victors throwing 
away their medais and choosing instead the 
precarious life of DP’s in the land of the de- 
feated was a portent that was not lost on 
sensitive observers. It is what Winston 
Churchill was talking about when he re- 
marked that Stalin had made two great mis- 
takes—he had shown the Red army to Eu- 
rope, and Europe to the Red army. 

How strong is this Red army? Most trained 
observers—in fact, all who know how to 
count—are agreed that it is formidable. On 
recent past record, it managed to survive the 
most shattering of defeats at the hands of 
the Germans, rally and roll the mighty 
Wehrmacht from the Volga to the Elbe River. 


Tt has today the largest number of divisions, 
the biggest and probably the best tanks, the 
largest tactical air force in the world. But 
in one respect it is the great Achilles of our 
time. It has also run up a record unique in 
the annals of modern victorious armies— 
the persistent defection in the officer class, 
a cadre treated as one of elites in Soviet 
society. 

Just how many, exactly? Because of the 
confusion, doubletalk and doubledealing of 
the early months after the war, it is still im- 
possible today to compile an exact figure. 
Nobody knows, or rather those few who know 
are ashamed to admit, how many were 
handed back in 1945-46. Official records to- 
day exist on about 4,000 Red army officers 
and men known to have fied to the Western 
zones since 1945. The same sources who 
compiled this figure estimate that there are 
at least another 40 percent—or 1,600—called 
divers, who, having eluded all official drag- 
nets, exist today in Western Europe on doc- 
tored papers. German labor-office people put 
this number of divers at 5,000 plus, and they 
probably have better figures. At least 250 
Soviet officers skipped to join the Israeli 
Army. About the same number signed 
quietly into the French Foreign Legion. An 
educated guess on the total figure thus runs 
as follows: Minimum, 5,600; possible maxi- 
mum, 10,000; probable figure, close to 7,500. 

The men in the Kremlin, remorselessly and 
systematically, have tried to stanch this flow 
the way doctors go after a hemorrhage. As 
rapidly as possible, the line officers who had 
led combat troops into Europe were rotated 
into the depths of the Soviet Union. Bach- 
elor officers stationed in such easy jumping- 
off places as Vienna and Berlin were replaced 
by married officers whose families remained 
in Russia as hostages. The field divisions 
were drawn back into barracks, forbidden to 
enter the towns on any occasion, and contact 
with the civilian population in occupied 
areas reduced to nil. The activities of the 
undercover SMERSCH operatives (Smert 
Shpionam, Death to Spies) was stepped up. 

The picture of garrison life in Soviet East 
Germany today is enough to make a Spartan 
shudder. For the enlisted men, most of it 
takes place in old German barracks behind 
new wooden palisades, mockingly called 
“Walls of Sovet-German Friendship.” When 
they leave these spiritual prisons, it is al- 
ways in formation—marches to showers, 
marches to the firing range, marches to col- 
lective sport. Military duties and instruc- 
tion from 6 a. m. to 9 p. m.; from 9 to 11 
p. m. mass political work; at 11 p. m. lights 
out. Sunday afternoon is free, and the 
Glvans spend it pacing the dayroom looking 
for a fifth corner. For the officers, life is 
pleasanter—they can do their pacing in pri- 
vate rooms or in officers’ clubs—inside the 
stockade, Small wonder that many of them 
ponder who won the war. 

There is a reason for all this. If there is 
one word that makes Soviet ideologicians 
quail, it is the word defection—in Russian 
Izmennik, which always has the stronger 
overtone of treason. They fear it as Macbeth 
feared Banquo’s ghost, and for the same 
reason. The present rulers of Russia can 
never forget the real story of the first 9 
months of the war against Germany. All 
subsequent propaganda to the contrary not- 
withstanding, captured documents show that 
in that short period 3,600,000 Red army men 
surrendered. As the German tank columns 
slashed deep into the Ukraine and beyond to 
the Crimea, they met, at first, not partisan 
warfare, but welcoming peasant masses, of- 
fering them bread and salt, wine and flowers. 
One of the historic aptitudes of the Germans 
is that if a colossal blunder is needed to 
stymie certain victory, they can always be 
counted upon to make it. The Nazis dropped 
their mask and revealed their clear intent 
not only to topple the Stalinist regime but to 
enslave the Russian people, and thus sum- 
moned up the one mighty Nemesis that de- 
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feated them—the traditional, soil-loving, pa- 
triotic fervor of the Russians. The war be- 
came, not a war of regimes, but a war of 
peoples. 

A parallel wartime phenomenon was the 
Vlassov movement. More than 800,000 Rus- 
sian PW's taken by the Germans rallied 
around the banner run up by this strange, 
Stalin-hating general. Lt. Gen. Andrei A. 
Viassov was one of the heroes of the de- 
fense of Moscow. Later, in June 1942, he 
was cut off around Volkhov, and surren- 
dered with his army. Under the German 
aegis, he spent the rest of the war trying 
to gather together various Russian units— 
known as East Battalions, Hiwis (service- 
unit volunteers) and Cossack legions—in 
what he called the fight against Bolshe- 
vism, for Russia. For this he was branded 
as a Quisling. A fairer historical parallel 
would have been Polish Marshal Pilsudski, 
who achieved the independence of Poland 
in World War I by playing imperial Ger- 
many off against Czarist Russia, and then 
turning against the Germans. VIassov's 
dream was more vain than ignoble. He was 
one of history’s premature “anticommu- 
nazis.” 

One of the first of the many swindles that 
the Soviets pulled on the gullible Western 
Powers in 1945 was the blanketing together 
of the admittedly thorny problem of the 
Viassovites—treason in time of war—with 
the quite separate problem of postwar de- 
fectors. Smersch goon squads with the 
beguiling title “Soviet Repatriation Commit- 
tees” freely roamed the Western zones of 
Germany picking up any Russian nonre- 
turner they chose. Anybody who witnessed 
some of these terrible scenes—Soviet citi- 
zens being manacled, pistol whipped, and 
flogged back to the Soviet paradise by these 
political cannibals—soon realized that the 
problem of getting along with the Rus- 
sians was not going to be solved by playing 
patsy to the Soviet regime. 

In those days everybody expected a pub- 
lic trial and hanging of the Vlassovite Fas- 
cists,” but the Kremlin knew the temper 
of its own people better. Vlassoy and 11 
of his generals were secretly tried in Mos- 
cow. The sole word that the Russian peo- 
ple have ever heard about them was a 
one-paragraph notice on the back page of 
Pravda that Vlassov and his aides had been 
tried and hanged—on August 2, 1946. Al- 
most all of his officers were simply shot 
without the formality of a trial. Since 
1946 the whole subject of defection has been 
taboo in the Soviet press. The Kremlin 
insists that while there can be spies, agents, 
germ warriors, and provocateurs lurking be- 
hind every second wall in Sovietland, an 
ideological defector, never. 

Dramatic proof of how strong this taboo 
really is came when the Kremlin got the 
seeming propaganda bonanza of the turn- 
about escapade of Flight Lt. Anatoly Barsov, 
one of the two escaped Soviet pilots who 
made an overballyhooed tour of the United 
States in 1948, and finally told his startled 
United States Army sponsors that he wanted 
to go back. Many hardheaded American of- 
ficials tried to stop the comi-tragedy they saw 
developing. Suspecting that Barsov might be 
a plant or that in any case the Soviets would 
send him on a long propaganda tour about 
the harrowing experiences he'd had in the 
cesspools of American capitalism, they 
fought the decision to hand him back to 
Red army authorities to no avail. One day 
United States Army guards escorted him 
back to the bridge over the Danube at Linz, 
and that was the last that was ever heard of 
fiyboy Barsoy. No propaganda tour, no radio 
broadcast, not even a stick of type in Pravda. 
The most likely surmise is that he was taken 
down the road and a bullet put in the back 
of his cranium. 

Poor Barsov was what the Russians call a 
“chliapa,” asad sack. There have been other 
border jumpers who are classified as “wild 
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boys.” Anyone who has studied the refugee 
phenomenon in Europe knows that it is ab- 
surd to portray them all, as some social 
workers tend to, as great and good demo- 
crats. The human material tends rather to 
run to extremes—the best and the worst. 
Among the Soviet defectors have been sev- 
eral platoons of fabulous drunks, angle-men, 
and pure adventurers: a spiv from Moscow 
who blandly confessed to two murders; a 
former public prosecutor from Kuibyshev; a 
member of the NKVD group that brought 
the Polish officers from Lwow to Katyn For- 
est. There was even a character named Kli- 
menko who claimed he used to be a batman 
to Stalin’s son, Vassily, in the Red air force. 

Nevertheless a good, long look at the cali- 
ber and background of the average Red army 
defector, the man who has plotted a serious 
escape, is an eyeopener. These three factors 
stand out from a study of available records 
on those classified as genuine political de- 
fectors: the number of officers exceeds the 
number of enlisted men; a high percentage 
of these officers come from the technical 
branches—engineers, signalmen, ordnance, 
and medics—and the vast majority of these 
officers are between the ages of 25 and 40. 
They are from what is known as the Soviet 
generation—unborn or small fry at the time 
the Bolsheviks came to power. 

There was always, from the beginning, 
something about these Soviet Army men 
that was impressive and impressing. They 
looked, acted, and drank just like their 
brother officers one met in Red army uni- 
forms in Berlin in 1945. They were every 
bit as Russian—in fact, more so. For these 
were Russians with their tongues loosened, 
and when a Russian starts saying what he 
really thinks, rather than what he has been 
told to think, he makes an astounding lot 
of good sense. 

The first pair of such officers I met was 
in Berlin just a few months after the war, 
and it took some tricky arranging. Under 
the eyes and noses of the American and 
Soviet High Commands, who were happily 
busy weaving their way across town to each 
other's cocktail and vodka parties, a dummy 
outfit called the Organization for the Care 
of Greek Orthodox Refugees was already 
running an underground railroad to expe- 
dite the flight of Soviet officers out of Berlin 
to the West. Actually, the operation was 
sparked by a group who were neither Greek 
not very orthodox. They were very this- 
worldly Trotskyists. 

And the times were dangerous. It was 
extremely difficult to meet these footloose 
Russians, for the simple reason that the 
smallest slip could mean betrayal. Official 
American policy called for the immediate re- 
turn of defectors if caught—and nobody car- 
ried out this harsh directive with more 
fiendish delight than a few fellow-travelers 
in our military government and UNRRA. 
Later, when military intelligence realized 
what was going on, a security lid was clamped 
down. Defectors were no longer handed 
back, but whisked away to various quiet 
places in the country. It was only when 
a reporter was lucky enough to stumble on 
Soviet officers who had been clever enough to 
evade official traps, either living in disguise or 
tucked away by some German friend or girl 
friend, that one could start to piece the facts 
together. 

It was a strange story, both heartening 
and exasperating; heartening because of 
what these men had to say, exasperating be- 
cause of the shabby treatment they were 
getting under the American flag. The more 
I met of these officers, the more I was per- 
sonally taken with them. Important was 
the fact that they had fled. More impor- 
tant were the reasons. 

Consider the report that had to be sent, 
on June 24, 1948, from Soviet military head- 
quarters in Karlshorst, Berlin, to the Red 
army adjutant general in Moscow. Subject: 
Maj. Gregori Petrovitch Klimov; born 1917 
in Rostov-on-Don of working-class parents; 


attended high school Rostov; won scholar- 
ship to Moscow State University, 1935; 
graduated with honors in engineering, 1939; 
commissioned lieutenant in corps of engi- 
neers, 1941; fought before Leningrad; pro- 
moted to captain and awarded battle dec- 
orations before Stalingrad; pulled out of 
the line in 1943 for 1-year intensive course 
at the Moscow Military and Diplomatic 
Academy; returned to front, entered Ber- 
lin with Marshal Zhukov's troops; promoted 
to major, assigned as deputy to Major Gen- 
eral Schabalin, chief of the industry branch 
of the Soviet Military Administration. 

At this point, had things gone according 
to form, the report should have continued: 
“Upon completion of above-named officer's 
duties with this headquarters, orders have 
been cut for his return to Moscow on or 
about ——.” But at about the same mo- 
ment that this message was being sent to 
Moscow, Major Klimov, having demobilized 
himself, was clad in German civilian clothes, 
driving a second-hand Opel, and approach- 
ing the Soviet-American zonal border 150 
miles southwest of Berlin. So neatly had 
he planned his escape that he had his en- 
tire officer's dossier with him, his pay in 
rubles, and his cherished engineer’s diploma. 
He even managed to sell the Opel before 
making a night crossing of the border. 

In fact, according to American military- 
intelligence “spooks,” who soon picked him 
up, it all looked too neatly planned. Klimov 
was spirited off in handcuffs to an American 
enclosure near Frankfurt, officially known as 
Camp King and unofficially as the Lemon 
Factory, to those who have been put through 
the squeezer. Here for 6 months he was 
grilled, worked over, lie-detectived, even 
threatened with execution if he didn’t come 
clean. Appalled at what he felt was the 
MVD mentality of the Americans who third- 
degreed him, bewildered because nobody be- 
lieved his simple story that he had his 
nose full of the Soviet regime, the man who 
had risked so much to choose freedom 
brooded away in solitary confinement. A 
straight razor had been left conveniently in 
his cell, and one morning he slashed both 
his wrists. This suicide attempt was 
thwarted, and now Klimov was completely 
baffied why anybody wanted to keep him 
alive. 

Late one night the former major was tum- 
bled out of the sack, told to pack his kit, 
taken in custody by two M's, and driven 
off in a jeep. Many times during his inter- 
rogation at Camp King he had been told he 
would ultimately be turned back to Soviet 
authorities in return for captured Ameri- 
can agents. Now, on a moonless night along 
the autobahn, he noticed with mounting 
horror that the jeep was speeding eastward 
toward the Soviet zone, toward that very 
part of the border he had come across 7 long 
months before. I myself listened with hor- 
ror as Klimov, very matter of factly now, 
retold his story: 

“It was worse than all those endless nights 
before Leningrad, for fear of the unknown 
is worse than fear of German artillery. In 
my heart I died that night. Then, the way 
it happens in dreams that have become 
nightmares, I noticed that one of my GI 
escort guards, sitting in the front seat next 
to the driver, was slumbering. I reached 
for his pistol, slipped it out of the holster, 
and tucked it under the back seat. And now 
suddenly I was calm, cooled by my own sweat. 
As we sped ever closer to the border, I made 
my plan. I would take my life before being 
delivered up to Stalin’s henchmen, and I 
would take as many of them as I could with 
me—with American bullets.” 

Suddenly the jeep stopped, about 200 yards 
from the border. Dead ahead, Klimov could 
see the glaring light of the Soviet guard- 
house beyond the check point. The Ameri- 
can sergeant who had been driving climbed 
down, pointed to the border, and then laugh- 
ingly gave orders in broken German: O. K., 
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comrade, scram. This is the American zone 
and over there’s the Russian zone, Pick 
whichever you please.” 

In this flabbergasting fashion, Gregori 
Klimov became a free man. Still stunned, 
still wondering whether this was still just 
another trap, he stumbled down the road 
into the American zone. It was dawn be- 
fore he reached a German railroad station 
and bought a ticket for “as far as I could go.” 
Klimov finally arrived in the city of Stutt- 
gart, rented a room, and sat down to write 
a book called the Berlin Kremlin, today a 
best seller in Europe. Curiously, in his book 
Klimov tells the story of his life up to the 
moment he originally escaped from Russia, 
and omits the weird sequel. 

That penny-dreadful sequel—how to flush 
a planted agent—could have ended in trag- 
edy. In many similar cases such tactics 
ended in just that. The caliber of some of 
the Americans assigned to this most delicate 
of tasks was shockingly low for at least 5 
years after the war’s end. It is much better 
now. The reputation of Camp King became 
so malodorous that it was closed down. 
When a recently arrived American official 
went out to have a look at the records, he 
found that most of them had been burned. 

But the story had got back behind the 
Iron Curtain—bad news always travels fast. 
Most Soviet defectors left behind friends 
over there eager to hear what kind of asylum 
the Americans offered. Today our past bun- 
gling in this touchy problem still hangs about 
our necks like the albatross. Briefly, and 
to skip over many terrible stories best for- 
gotten now, official American policy has gone 
through three phases, right around the po- 
litical compass box. The first, or hand- 
them-back phase was carried out in the im- 
mediate aftermath of the war and late in 
the year 1946 by the United States Army. 
Phase 2, when the State Department and 
the Central Intelligence Agency got into the 
picture, saw a return to the traditional Amer- 
ican policy of political asylum. Defectors 
were no longer shipped back, but neither 
were they encouraged, nor was much done 
to support them after they arrived. Phase 3, 
which got rolling in midsummer 1952, is the 
present, or psychological-warfare phase, 
Several crack American agencies are now 
set up to welcome these people like baller- 
mas. Bitter comment here is superfluous. 
When they were coming in droves, nothing 
was done for them. Today the flood of de- 
fectors has dried up like a creek in late sum- 
mer. It has been 1, 2, or 3 per month for 
several months. 

Worse than that. Since the cold war be- 
gan, it did not take any great political brain 
to figure out that these escaping Russians— 
the officers in particular—were ideological 
VIP’s. They were of extreme value to In- 
telligence. They were living proof that the 
Soviet system was vulnerable in a most sensi- 
tive spot. And they were eager to wage po- 
litical warfare against the Kremlin. Of all 
the refugee fish swimming into the net, these 
were the prize catches. And yet they were 
left gasping on the barren German strand. 
Most were worked over by Intelligence, then 
dumped on the DP pile. Some few got into 
the United States under the 1948 Displaced 
Persons Act. Some reached Paris and Lon- 
don. Many—several hundred—were delib- 
erately scattered to the far corners of the 
earth—to the Atlas Mountains in Morocco, 
Bolivian tin mines, Venezuelan plantations, 
Cape Town. One was even sent to Tierra 
del Fuego. 

While this Operation Scatter was going on, 
this reporter made several tours of the Rus- 
sion DP camps, from Hamburg in the north 
of Germany to Schleissheim near Munich, 
Wherever there was a backlog of former So- 
viet officers, the story was the same—con- 
fused, cheerless, and often hopeless. During 
a recent trip, however, I noticed certain dis- 
tinct changes and stirrings. Among the So- 
viet officers there were no new faces—the tip- 
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off that recent arrivals were no longer being 
shunted into the camps. The older hands, 
led by Major Klimov in the American zone 
and a Captain Denisov from the British zone, 
were busy organizing themselves into politi- 
cal-action groups. Most of the questions I 
was bombarded with, however, concerned a 
mystery operation called the American com- 
mittee. The Russian émigré press, which 
had a wide readership in the camps, was full 
of speculation about this organization, and 
from its provocative title one could see why. 
The American Committee for the Liberation 
of the Peoples of Russia, Inc., had moved into 
Germany and set up shop in Munich. 

At this point in the story all roads lead to 
Munich, In some strange way, the charming 
Bavarian capital seems always to ferment 
a brand of politics more heady than its fa- 
mous beer. Some blame the bombastic 
acoustics of its spacious beer halls; some just 
blame the beer. Munich, in the last century 
alone, has been a sounding board for such 
diverse characters as castle-mad King Lud- 
wig, who reigned here; Lola Montez, who 
danced here and toppled him from his 
throne; Lenin, who edited an exile magazine 
here; Adolf Hitler, who founded a party here; 
and Neville Chamberlain, who flew here. The 
émigré politics that have been waged in this 
south German city since 1945, primarily by 
East Europeans and Russians, help to carry 
on the tradition that there is nothing that 
can't happen in Munich, and most of it 
shouldn't. 

Today Munich has become a revolving 
stage for a cold-war project that deserves to 
be treated with high seriousness—psycholog- 
ical warfare. There are several battalions of 
high minded and intense Americans here, 
trying to do just that, not without countless 
vexations that stem partly from the choice of 
Munich as a locale, From the top of the 
American consulate in the Ludwigstrasse, 
the Voice of America is beaming its daily 
broadcasts in Russian to the Soviet Union, 
and seems to be doing one of the better and 
more hardheaded jobs in this field. Up the 
lazy Isar River, in the swank English Garden 
district, Radio Free Europe has built a 
broadcasting house that is one of the largest 
on the Continent. 

After a very bumpy start, they are today 
turning out round-the-clock broadcasts to 
Eastern Europe which are in many respects 
excellent. On the outskirts of Munich, in an 
abandoned airport building, is the newest 
and most ambitious of these American-in- 
spired radio operations—Radio Osvobozh- 
denie, or Radio Liberation. This new sender 
is addressed to the one audience that is po- 
tentially the most important in the whole 
cold-war order of battle—the Soviet Army 
and the Russian people. 

But bewilderment begins as soon as you 
cross the portals of Radio Liberation, and 
tends to increase the longer you remain in- 
side. There were plenty of people I recog- 
nized as Russians all right, including ex- 
Czarists, Paris cabdrivers, exiled professors, 
Mensheviks and anti-Mensheviks, and all the 
familiar old hands of the Russian emigra- 
tion. But I soon began to feel I was in a 
political Shangri-La as I kept meeting weird 
characters claiming to represent the Geor- 
gian government in exile, the free Ar- 
menians, the Azerbaijanian National Com- 
mittee of Liberation, the Movement for the 
Liberation of the North Caucasus. Here 
were Tartars and Uzbeks and members of the 
Circassian underground. I finally gave up 
completely when I met a zealot who called 
himself a free Tadzhik. I asked a lot of 
Russians what a Tadzhik is, and none of 
them could tell me. (It’s a Soviet Moslem 
who believes his ancestors were Persians.) 

The American Committee, originally for 
the Liberation of the Peoples of Russia, a few 
weeks ago changed its name to “For the Lib- 
eration of Peoples From Bolshevism.” It is 
a private organization, incorporated under 
the laws of Delaware, with offices on East 


45th Street, New York City. Its American 
sponsors—whose names appear on the let- 
terhead—include retired Adms. Alan G. Kirk, 
Leslie C. Stevens, and G. F. Mentz; our for- 
mer military attaché in Moscow, Maj. Gen. 
John R. Deane; Nicholas Roosevelt; William 
L. White; Philip Willkie; and others. A re- 
porter these days usually ignores the names 
on the letterhead and asks where the money 
comes from. I put this question for 3 weeks 
around Munich, and the only answer I got 
from top officials was “private foundations.” 
It’s a pretty fair surmise that these private 
foundations have behind them influential 
White Russian emigrees in New York City. 

The Committee’s first activity in Europe 
began more than 2 years ago, when a group 
spearheaded by Isaac Don Levine, Eugene 
Lyons, and Spencer Williams arrived with 
the formidable mission of trying to unite 
the various squabbling parties and factions 
of the Russian emigration, and to firm them 
up into a broad democratic center for com- 
mon action. There were many observers 
who questioned whether this could be done, 
and many more who wondered whether it 
should be done. Four boisterous conferences 
were held, in the German cities of Fiissen, 
Stuttgart, Starnberg, and Wiesbaden. The 
Americans had 70-year-old Alexander Keren- 
sky in tow, and displayed him about like 
an icon. It took about 4 months after each 
meeting for the participants to heal their 
wounds. The Ukrainian Nationalists walked 
out; the NTS, or Solidaristas—a group call- 
ing for direct action along Italian Fascist 
lines—refused to come in; the Byelorussians 
somehow got lost in the shuffle. But at the 
fifth conference, held here in Munich on 
October 16, 1952, after several knockings- 
together of heads, nine émigré groups man- 
aged to sign a concordat. They framed a 
minimum program of agreement to join in 
a coordinating center for anti-Bolshevik 
struggle. 

These 9 groups include only 4 that can 
properly be called Russian or Great Russian, 
and five that represent national minorities 
within the Soviet Union. All of these groups 
have highsounding titles—too wordy to list 
here—but what do they really represent? 
Without being cruel to many aging and 
pathetic people who have had to eat the 
bitter bread of exile for 35 years or more, 
one must record that this is émigré politics 
run starkmad. To avoid going off the deep 
end into the depthless chasm of the Rus- 
sian emigration—the obvious mistake of the 
American committee—here are just a few of 
the major things wrong with this picture: 
The Russian groups are outnumbered, 5 to 4, 
by the national minorities; the Ukrainians, 
the only really important or numerous non- 
Russian minority, are not represented at all; 
3 of the 4 Russian parties are prerevolution- 
ary (1917), and the fourth (Vlassovite) is 
not a political party; 8 of the 9 party leaders 
left Russia before 1920; not one of these 
motley groups, with the possible but dubious 
exception of the Menshevika, can claim to 
speak for any substantial section of the 
population of the Soviet Union as it exists 
today. 

The American Committee, before setting 
up shop for the émigrés, did manage to force 
them to agree to the principle of “noprede- 
termination“ —that is, the nationalities dis- 
pute and the left-right political battle would 
be put on ice, apparently until the Soviet 
Union is liberated. Even the punchy word 
“liberation,” however, didn’t please every- 
body. Thus the broadcasting project for 
many querulous months had to be referred 
to as Radio X.“ A coordinating center was 
set up, partly to get the émigrés to coordi- 
nate with one another, and partly to get 
them to coordinate with their American 
sponsors. Finally, after several turbulent in- 
tramural disputes, Radio Liberation, broad- 
casting 12 hours daily in 6 languages, went 
on the air the first of March. The next day 
Stalin had his fatal stroke, about the only 
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happy augury connected with the whole 
project, 

Putting a microphone in front of a group 
of wrangling émigrés is risky business at 
best. Ideas are weapons, true enough, but 
a boomerang is a weapon, and certain ideas 
are boomerangs. Some of these exiles have 
one burning desire—that a third world war 
be fought as soon as possible. Others have 
spent their lives preaching what amounts 
to partition of the Soviet Union. Still others 
are political splinter groups trying to ped- 
dle today programs that were bankrupt 30 
years ago. 

In fairness to the American Committee, it 
should be reported that they did rush in 
several high-caliber Americans who, in co- 
operation with the wiser heads among the 
Russians, today sit near the copy desks and 
blue-pencil manuscripts ruthlessly to pre- 
vent any outrageous blunders going out over 
the air. But they are powerless to produce 
the kind of broadcasts that might have a 
positive appeal behind the Iron Curtain. 
For in what was an honest but naive at- 
tempt to give Radio Liberation a Russian 
rather than an American flavor, power of 
decision on propaganda content was dribbled 
away into a group of committees, and these 
are hamstrung by political zombies who have 
neither the desire, the intention, nor the 
ability to wage serious psychological war- 
fare. 

There seems to be a Gresham's law, a law 
of marginal futility, in all emigrations—and 
the Russian emigration in particular. The 
longer the exile has been away from his na- 
tive land, the less he can honestly know about 
what is really going on back home. He loses 
contact with the people. The longer he has 
been in exile, the more he learns the subtle 
gimmicks of exile politics, a politics that is 
divorced from reality. As the years float by, 
the exile politician represents less and less, 
but his power and his delusions within the 
emigration grow. Soon he is old and has a 
vested interest to protect. He becomes sus- 
picious and hostile toward all newcomers, 
When these new arrivals represent an entire 
new generation—as is the case with the Soviet 
officers now arriving—the old group and the 
new group do not even speak the same lan- 
guage. They come from two different Rus- 
sias. The older group can cling to its power 
in the emigration only by blackballing the 
younger, and does so. 

This is like trying to perform Hamlet with- 
out the Dane. The most immediate audience 
that Radio Liberation is reaching, for tech- 
nical and geographic reasons, happens to 
be the 370,000 officers and men of the Soviet 
occupation troops in Germany and Austria. 
It is a captive audience in the double-bar- 
reled meaning of that phrase. There is all 
sorts of evidence that the political morale 
of this army is wobbly, and that both dis- 
affection and active defection can be stimu- 
lated by beaming broadcasts that are really 
in the groove, something that is better and 
truer than their own party-line Radio Volga. 

Despite the Spartan life in the Russian 
barracks, radio broadcasts from the West do 
get through. Most of the officers have pri- 
vate receiving sets. Many enlisted men, par- 
ticularly those in planes, tanks, and signal 
work, have access to military sets, and know 
how to spin the knobs in dull moments. As 
happens in every army in the world, when 10 
men have heard something of interest in the 
morning, it has grapevined through the whole 
company by evening. 

Obviously, the people who know most about 
the psychology of the Russian Army, who 
have the “finger feel” and fresh ideas about 
how to get across to it, are to be found among 
the best brains of the postwar defector 
group, the very group that has been squeezed 
out of Radio Liberation. 

They can be found in Munich, however. 
In the suburb of Schwabing, up three flights 
in a renovated bombed-out apartment build- 
ing is a discreet little office, two long and 
narrow rooms. You ring the bell and ask for 
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“ZOPE,” which stands for Central Associa- 
tion of Postwar Refugees, an outfit estab- 
lished by former Soviet military personnel 
after a 4-day conference in Munich last 
October. No sooner was I in the door than 
I was among old friends. Through a dozen 
DP camps, through many years, I had fol- 
lowed their careers in the West. 

“Ha!” said one of them heartily, with a 
bone-crushing handshake. Tou Americans 
have been ‘clearing’ us so many times, and 
now we ‘clear’ one of you. Come in and get 
interrogated. More important, come in and 
have a drink.” 

The blond young lieutenant, whom I had 
always known simply as Anton. from Lenin- 
grad, rushed off to organize some vodka. He 
soon returned to announce with true Russian 
chagrin that there was nothing in the cellar 
but cherry brandy. Meanwhile, Klimov came 
in with his adjutant, former tank Major 
Tschubar, a husky blackhaired Ukrainian, 
followed by Capt. Boris X, former military- 
government officer in Dresden, and Senior 
Lieutenant Bulavin, a pilot from Voroshi- 
lovgrad. They escorted me around the shop. 
Here were piled up copies of their humor 
magazine, Satyricon, and a biweekly paper 
with the simple title Svoboda—freedom— 
both destined for secret distribution in the 
East zone. 

“These are the little brochures we keep 
here to show the Munich police,” said one of 
them with a broad Slavic smile. “The 
harder-hitting stuff we keep elsewhere.” All 
very modest, but by no means bashful. 

Now we stood for a while before a large 
window looking out on block after block of 
moldy rubble that had once been the artists’ 
colony of the gay city of Munich. Through 
the back of my mind darted the thought of 
how, when wars of ideas explode into wars of 
bombs from the air, many things that men 
cherish end up on the trash heap. All these 
buildings were standing when a much-reviled 
Englishman with an umbrella came to Mu- 
nich looking for peace in our time. He didn't 
find it, nor has the world found it since. 

Gregori Klimov, a man with the gift of 
reading other people’s thoughts, spoke up, 
“Yes, the rubble. Our generation has grown 
up fighting through rubble. The trouble is: 
When you see the rubble, it is already too 
late to fight the kind of fight that might 
have prevented the rubble. And now I 
think I have answered what was probably 
your first question: What are we doing here?” 

It was a good dielectical thrust. Klimov 
speaks English, but the conversation now 
moved over into German, and we sat at a 
round table near the window. 

I said, “Very well, let me try to put to- 
gether my second question, one I think most 
Americans would ask if they were here to- 
day. In our country, there is much talk 
and much interest, from President Eisen- 
hower on down, in psychological warfare. 
One group feels, or is accused of feeling, that 
a few trumpet blasts on ultra-high-fre- 
quency and the Kremlin walls will tremble, 
if not crumble. Their critics retort that 
there is no answer to guns but guns. What 
do you think?” 

Klimoy tensed up and began talking slow- 
ly, choosing each word as if waiting to make 
sure that all at the table agreed with him. 
“The debate we can understand. Why it 
should go on forever we do not understand. 
The Kremlin knows that both guns and ideas 
are weapons, and uses them. If the free 
world has any serious intention of rolling 
back communism, you must fight ideas with 
better ideas or you will soon be forced to 
fight with guns, and you may lose. But let 
us talk about specific things. I am an engi- 
neer, a practical man. I regard the Red 
army as a physical reality, not a theory. 
It is made up of human beings, Russian 
human beings, the Soviet generation to 
which all of us here belong. And what 
goes on in their minds is different, far dif- 
ferent, from what is pumped into their ears.” 


At this point Major Tschubar burst in in 
excited tones, “Look at us. We are simple 
Soviet men. We are not just six here, of 
the several thousands who have already fied 
to the West. We are cut from the same 
wood, we have the same feelings as our com- 
rades we left behind the Elbe. We are the 
lucky ones; we had the chance to flee. We 
left behind many who for many reasons 
cannot flee.” ` 

Now the captain from Dresden cut in, 
“To reach the minds and hearts of our com- 
rades óver there is not dificult. We know, 
because only yesterday we were there, wear- 
ing the golden shoulder boards, and this 
memory buoys us up. What we find here in 
the West, however, often bewilders us. The 
speakers at Radio Liberation, for example, 
are making an ignorant mistake by raising 
the nationalities question. I am a Jew from 
Minsk. Klimoy here is a great Russian. 
Tschubar is a Ukrainian. But we all know, 
and thg simplest muzhik knows, that the 
nationalities issue is almost a dead issue. 
Malenkov is a Cossack from the Urals. Sta- 
lin was a Georgian, and so is Beria. Kaga- 
novich is a Jew. Mikoyan is a Georgian, 
Khrushchey a Ukrainian. In short, it is the 
Communist Party that has enslaved all the 
peoples of Russia, and not the Russians who 
have enslaved the national minorities.” 

The subject changed to the matter of why 
recent defections have fallen off so dras- 
tically. By this time we had been joined 
by two new officers, one of whom had spent 
several months arranging his escape from 
a garrison deep in Galicia, arriving in the 
West early this year. He gave these reasons: 
The wartime soldiers, the most seriously dis- 
affected, have been entirely redeployed; the 
channels of escape have been drastically 
narrowed—the German “fraulein net” has 
been broken up—word has got back, magni- 
fied by rumor, about the turnbacks and bad 
treatment Soviet escapees get in the West. 
Soldiers caught planning to take off are hor- 
ribly beaten up and then shot before their 
assembled units. 

Dramatic proof that the new policy of 
welcoming and even inducing Soviet. defec- 
tion—Operation Cross Country—is not gen- 
erally known or believed behind the Iron 
Curtain, came in just a short while back in 
the case of Alexei Marchenko, who defected 
from the Vienna garrison. The zampolit— 
political officer—of his unit had told his 
group that any defector would be given a 
hearty welcome by the Americans in Aus- 
tria and after a few days taken to Germany, 
where, after being squeezed dry of all infor- 
mation, he would be shot. As chance would 
have it, Marchenko was kept a few days in 
Austria and then brought to Germany. On 
his third night in the interrogation center, 
he cracked up and went into hysterics. He 
groveled on the floor, pleading to be shot 
immediately, crying out that he could 
stand the suspense no longer. It took several 
weeks on the psychocouch before Marchen- 
ko was brought around. 

Is the chance to encourage Soviet defec- 
tion, obviously so golden through so many 
years now lost, a vanishing one? Many pes- 
simists think so. The news of the arrival of 
young Suvarov Academy officers in the Rus- 
sian occupation army, indoctrinated as fa- 
natic young Bolsheviks, would seem to be 
grim evidence that this is true. 

I was amazed, however, at how calmly 
Klimov brushed this aside: “We, all of us 
here, know what will happen, for it hap- 
pened to each of us. It is called the Soviet 
experience. Young men—all young men in 
the military academies, in the party schools, 
in the universities—begin as true believers. 
At 21, when they emerge into life, the lie 
they have been taught begins to clash with 
the reality that is. Soon there comes a crisis 
of belief, and by 25 each Soviet man must 
make his decision. About 10 percent—the 
careerists and opportunists—advance cyni- 
cally. Another 10 percent, unable to live the 
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lie, become implacably hostile to the state, 
They will defect if they get the chance or re- 
treat into the ‘inner emigration.’ Between 
these two groups come the 80 percent, the 
average Soviet citizens—inert, enslaved, apa- 
thetic. They are cool to the Kremlin, but 
they see no alternative. * * * 

“Here is where radio propaganda can play 
a role. The first group—the Bolshevic ca- 
reerists—the free world cannot appeal to. 
Their fate is linked with the regime, and they 
know it. The second group, the actively hos- 
tile, are already converted, The third group, 
which includes the majority of the Soviet 
Army and the majority of the Russian peo- 
ple, these we must reach. We here in this 
room, in our Own small way, are trying to do 
that. But when we listen to Radio Libera- 
tion we cannot be sure whether it is inter- 
ested in a Free Russia or a Free Azerbaijan.” 

So spoke Gregori Petrovitch Klimov, grad- 
uate of the Moscow Military Academy, major 
of the Red army on active duty elsewhere, a 
man who was trained not to be a politician 
at all, but an engineer. Yet what he said I 
had heard, again, and again and again, from 
all articulate postwar refugees from the So- 
viet Union. It is hardly likely that they can 
all be dead wrong. The external evidence 
indicates that their account of morale in the 
Red army today is worth further intensive 
probing from our side of the Iron Curtain. 

A lot of big questions remain unan- 
swered—they lie in the future, where they 
belong. In the Middle Ages, when map- 
makers had to draw maps of areas then 
known, they found they had to put some- 
thing in the corners of the maps to describe 
areas they did not know, the terra incognita, 
Some of the best mapmakers would simply 
insert little drawings in each corner, and 
under the drawings the scrolled caption: 
“Here there are lions.” What kind of 
struggle for power is going on in the Krem- 
lin today? Here there are lions. How well 
would the Red army fight if unleashed in 
Western Europe? Here there are lions. Does 
Malenkov’s new peace offensive mean the 
beginning of peace or something else? Here, 
too, there are lions—several lions. 

But we can draw the part of the map we 
do know. We know that in all modern police 
states the party controls the state, and as 
long as it controls the army, it controls the 
people. But what happens if, in a moment 
of crisis, the army makes a play for power 
in the name of the people? The Bolshevik 
revolution began that way, and may end that 
way. The tradition x revolt in Russian 
armies is an old one, and this phenomenon 
of postwar defection, so stupidly discouraged 
by the West for so long, is living evidence 
that this tradition is not dead. It would 
seem to be the path of wisdom to stimulate 
it. 

This type of “psywar” has the virtue of be- 
ing specific—in time, one can measure and 
judge the results, There is a Russian 
proverb: “In the shadow cast by a tyrant, 
there is always a person with an ax.” Ma- 
lenkov, Beria, and Molotov all know and 
fear this proverb. If we are going to broad- 
cast to the Russian people on a stepped-up 
scale, there seems to be a good chance that 
we can inspire them, and harass their lead- 
ers by reminding them that we know the 
proverb too. 


William T. Tilden 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1953 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent, I include in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp a feature 
article by Arthur Daly, of the New York 
Times, about the immortal Bill Tilden. 

It would seem to me wrong to let the 
passing of this great American athlete 
go unnoticed by the Congress of the 
United States. Granted that there was 
both the good and the bad in Bill Tilden, 
as there is in most of us. 

However, to those of us whose favorite 
sport is tennis, Bill Tilden was the king. 
I happen to come from a tennis commu- 
nity. There are probably more grass ten- 
nis courts on Long Island alone than 
anywhere in the world with the possible 
exception of England or Australia. The 
majority of my many friends who have 
helped me through the years have been 
tennis players. This sport breeds fine 
sportsmen and good citizens. 

There will be a lump in the throat of 
every tennis player when they pause 
and think—Bill Tilden is no longer here. 
A great era has passed away. 

The article follows: 

He Was THE BEST 
(By Arthur Daley) 

It was just a few weeks ago that Casey 
Stengel was explaining why he believed 
Honus Wagner to be the greatest of all ball- 
players. 

“All I know,” he said stubbornly, “is that 
when guys talk about Ty Cobb or Babe Ruth 
or anyone else, they get around to sayin’ ‘He 
was great but——..’ Then they tell you what 
his weakness wuz. However, the Dutchman 
had no ifs, ands or buts to him. He was 
great. Period. He had no weakness. 

Bill Tilden was like that. He was a tennis 
player without a weakness on the court. He 
could blast away with the same overpowering 
force from forehand or backhand. His can- 
nonball serve was untouchable. His drop 
shots were deft and delicate. He could play 
the net or the baseline with equal facility 
and roamed with space-eating strides from 
sideline to sideline. Not only had he all the 
physical equipment to beat any opponent 
but he also was smarter than anyone else. 

The troubled and tragic life of William 
Tatum Tilden 2d came to a sudden and 
lonesome end in a hotel room the other day. 
A heart attack felled Big Bill at the age of 
60. If the private life of Tilden could have 
matched his public life, his finish would 
have been flamboyant and spectacular. Un- 
fortunately, it never could match it. 


KING OF THE COURTS 


It’s best to remember Tilden, though, only 
as a tennis player, the brooding genius of 
the courts. Never was there a more gifted 
player. Perhaps that's why he was short- 
changed in other qualities. He belonged to 
sports’ golden age, the glorious decade of 
the twenties when the athletic gods patrolled 
this mortal sphere. 

Big Bill was as much a part of them as was 
Babe Ruth, Jack Dempsey, Bobby Jones, Man 
o’ War, Red Grange, Paavo Nurmi, Tommy 
Hitchcock, Johnny Weissmuller and all the 
others. There is even significance to be 
found in the Associated Press poll to find 
the outstanding athletes of the past half 
century. Tilden’s tennis landslide was so 
overwhelming that he gained more votes in 
tennis than did Dempsey, Ruth, Jones, or 
any of the other immortals in their fields of 
activity. 5 

When this amazing man was 47 years old, 
he was scheduled to play the 24-year-old 
Don Budge in Edinburgh. Just before the 
match Big Bill had been confined to the 
hospital for stveral days with a raging fever. 

“Let’s postpone the match, Bill,” sug- 
gested the kindly Don. There's no sense in 
your going out there in your condition and 
looking bad.” 


„I'll get the ball back to you,” said Tilden 
grimly. 

FAST FINISH 

Budge was motivated only by the loftiest 
ideals when he took to the court, determined 
to make the match as fast as possible. It 
ended in straight sets. But it was Budge 
who was routed and made to look like the 
rankest novice by a Tilden who attacked 
relentlessly with the most artful assortment 
of speed and guile that Don had ever seen. 

Up until a few years ago, expert observers 
were convinced that Big Bill was the equal of 
any man in the world for just one set. 
Beyond that point, he could not carry on 
as of old. 

Tilden was so great for so long, however, 
that most folks naturally assume that he 
was born with every stroke in his repertoire. 
He wasn’t. He had to work to attain that 
greatness. Big Bill was 27 years old before 
he won the first of his seven national cham- 
pionships. 

Little Bill Johnston exploited Tilden’s 
weak backhand to take the 1919 champion- 
ship and Big Bill decided to do something 
about it. Off he went to Providence for 
months of practice. He wasn’t satisfied with 
making his backhand an adequate defensive 
weapon. He slaved at it until it became a 
supreme attacking weapon as well. 


THE CANNONBALL 


His serve didn't please him. He experi- 
mented there. He stood at one end of the 
court and blasted a boxful of balls over 
the net to the other side. Then he uncom- 
plainingly gathered them up and hammered 
them back to the original side with a differ- 
ent twist on them in ceaseless and tireless 
experimentation. The famed cannonball 
serve emerged from it. 

At Wimbledon in 1920, he was ready. In 
the final, he faced Gerald Patterson, pride 
of the Empire. It was typical of Tilden. 
For one set he ignored the idea of winning. 
He kept probing at Patterson’s backhand, 
studying reactions and returns. He lost the 
set, 6 to 1. But then he was ready for the 
coup de grace. He exploded Patterson off 
the court, 6-3, 6-2, and 6-4. 

A few months later, he was ready for Little 
Bill for the American championship, one of 
the most memorable of all epic tennis 
matches. Then Little Bill and Big Bill com- 
bined to take the Davis Cup and rule su- 
preme for many years. 

Tilden even used the prematch warmup 
to study and dissect his opponent. “Fine 
shot, old man,” he’d call out in subtle, dis- 
arming flattery. But his plan of attack al- 
ready would be forming in his mind. 

“I shall play this chap by hitting spins at 
his feet,” he’d confide to a friend at the 
side lines. Thus would those booming prac- 
tice drives become nullified. 

That was Tilden for you, a master with 
hand, head, and heart. 


Address of Hon. Eugene M. Zuckert 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1953 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
it was my pleasure and my privilege to 
attend the anniversary day and com- 
mencement ceremonies at the Salisbury 
School, Salisbury, Conn., on Saturday, 
June 6, 1953. 

The Honorable Eugene M. Zuckert, 
member, United States Atomic Energy 
Commission, and graduate of the Salis- 
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bury School, class of 1929, delivered the 
commencement address. 

Mr. Zuckert’s thoughts seem to me to 
be so well expressed and so full of sig- 
nificance that I should like to have them 
inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
His address follows: 


Twenty-fours years ago this month, I sat 
where you are sitting today. As I began 
thinking of today’s ceremony, that didn’t 
seem so far in the past to me until I put it 
to myself another way—1 year less than a 
quarter of a century ago I sat in your place. 

I would expect that your feelings today 
are basically much the same as those of my 
classmates and myself on our graduation day, 
You are experiencing the pleasure of ac- 
complishment, the anticipation of new 
things coming along, and the sadness that 
always accompanies the end of a joyful ex- 
perience; and the knowledge that, though 
the joys and associations of this place are 
not completely over, they will never be the 
same. 

You and I have this school, its education, 
and its traditions in common. Most impor- 
tant are the traditions which, as I interpret 
them, are simple but fundamental. They 
derive their stamp from the character and 
the spiritual strength of George Quaile who 
founded Salisbury. He was a great person- 
ality—humble before God, and with few 
doubts about right and wrong on earth. He 
gave this school a tradition of rugged re- 
ligious faith, and well-rounded culture, and 
he instilled an understanding that the word 
“gentleman” describes a quality of spirit and 
mind, and not a social caste. Those of us 
who love Salisbury are grateful to him and 
we are grateful to Emerson Quaile and George 
Langdon for the way in which they built 
upon the heritage of George Quaile. As a 
result of their devoted efforts, Salisbury now 
exerts a stronger and more effective influence 
than ever before. 

Turning to today’s ceremony, graduation 
speakers customarily tell their listeners of 
the opportunities that lie ahead, and, also, 
of the obligations that must be cheerfully 
assumed by the graduates to whom these 
opportunities are given. I hope that in view 
of the state of the world today you will per- 
mit me to take a somewhat different tack. 
Our civilization has been sorely tried since 
I sat in your place. i 

I graduated in June 1929. Everybody 
seemed to be prospering then. But we cer- 
tainly ran into a little trouble a few months 
later, and we haven't been out of it since. 
First, the depression, then Hitler and a great 
world war, and now 8 years of tension against 
the background of an ever-increasing physi- 
cal and spiritual threat to the survival of 
our Nation. Eight years of tension: Berlin, 
Czechoslovakia, Greece, Korea, and with Rus- 
sia—and now China—dynamic, ruthless, and 
aggressive. When you run over the record 
like that, it doesn’t seem as if we who pre- 
cede you have done very well—yet on some 
fronts the progress has been impressive, even 
breathtaking. 

From the standpoint of material welfare, 
there has never been a time in the history 
of our country when so many people have 
enjoyed so many comforts of life. On the 
broad highway of social progress, the ad- 
vances haye been great. Long overdue, these 
advances began as we emerged from the de- 
pression under the leadership of a truly 
great man, Franklin D. Roosevelt, and the 
impetus of the enlightened legislation he 
inspired. 

In 20 years, the development of the United 
States into national maturity has been 
heartening. From a basically insular, iso- 
lationist, self-centered Nation, we have be- 
come a world power, accepting the role and 
the responsibilities of leadership among the 
free nations of the world. It is a mark of 
great physical vitality and flexibility and 
moral strength that such a large Nation as 
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we could adjust our actions so quickly to the 
suddenly emerging realities. 

In the area of science, the world has never 
seen such progress as has taken place in the 
last 20 years. We have broken through great 
frontiers in learning about the fundamental 
nature of matter. Out of this came the 
atomic age, and, at the same time, there has 
come the jet age and the electronics age. 
The art of communication has progressed 
beyond all but our dreams of 20 years ago. 
And, likewise, has the field of transportation. 

The scientific achievement, however, are 
the most ironic of all. For the greatest of 
them have become the basis of today’s dan- 
ger to our national survival. 

The combination of the jet engine and 
radar have meant that the size of the world 
has continued steadily to contract. Pigura- 
tively, the difference between our world in 
1929 and the world today is like the differ- 
ence between a basketball and an orange. 

I know that 25 years seems a long time to 

Fou, yet it is just a moment in the normal 
course of scientific and technological prog- 
ress. It occurred to me the other night 
that it was while I was here at Salisbury that 
Charles Lindbergh flew the Atlantic Ocean 
to Paris alone. I recall how that feat of 
courage excited the imagination of every 
one of us and how we were thrilled on that 
May day when word came through that he 
had succeeded. And, yet, in the brief in- 
terval between then and now, crossing the 
ocean by airplane has become a common- 
place and routine part of a normally ac- 
cepted industry. If the world were at peace, 
we could derive great satisfaction from the 
thought that the wonders of the air age have 
made all nations truly neighors. 

But the world is not at peace, and each 
advance in the air age brings with it an in- 
evitable increase in the dangers confronting 
our society. 

Let us loôk for a moment at the strides 
we have made in the atomic field. The phe- 
nomenal advances in scientific knowledge 
that have taken place there are among the 
truly amazing accomplishments of all time. 
The idea of using the energy locked in the 
nucleus of the atom was still a dream of 
theoretical scientists in 1939. Yet only 6 
years later, atomic energy had been trans- 
formed from the dream in the laboratory to 
the greatest man-made destructive agent 
the world had ever seen. Only 6 years from 
the experiments in the laboratory to Naga- 
saki and Hiroshima. Nor is there any secret 
that since 1945 when those first atomic 
bombs were dropped, progress in the atomic 
weapons field had proceeded at an ever- 
accelerating pace. The cold fact is that to- 
day we are able to make weapons which can 
produce many times the devastation which 
so startled the world in 1945. Today we 
foresee no ceiling on the amounts of destruc- 
tive power that can be created as this vary 
young science develops and we learn more 
and more the secrets of nature. 

I think it is essential to a realistic under- 
standing of the facts we face to try to visual- 
ize the magnitude of the destructive power 
of atomic energy. 

You recall, of course, the great Air Force 
that this country created in World War II. 
That Air Force had a weapon which repre- 
sented a remarkable improvement over any- 
thing that existed before the war. This big- 
gest weapon was a block-buster, which 
weighed approximately 10,000 pounds. Let’s 
say that it exploded with a force of roughly 
5 tons of TNT. Compare that with the bomb 
Gropped at Nagasaki or Hiroshima. These 
bombs were about 4,000 times as powerful in 
terms of explosive equivalent. Or, let's put 
it another way, in all the magnificent per- 
formance of the Air Force in Europe and in 
the Pacific during the war, there were 
dropped about 2 million tons of TNT. This 
included the bombs dropped by the thou- 
sand-plane raids on Germany and the great 
raids on the industrial centers of Janan, The 


explosive equivalent of that entire effort 
could be equaled today by just a hundred 
planes on one mission, carrying the model-T 
type bomb that we used on Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. And, as I told you, those bombs 
are obsolete today. 

Nor can we derive any comfort from a 
false hope that this tremendous source of 
destruction is a monopoly belonging to this 
country alone. For, the fact is that atomic 
weapons are undoubtedly available to our 
greatest potential enemy. We must recog- 
nize as a fact in the world today that Rus- 
sia has made tremendous strides in a brief 
period of years. From a backward nation 
engulfed in the chaos and aftermath of a 
bloody revolution she has in a relatively 
few moments of historical time—35 years— 
become a great military, industrial, and sci- 
entific power. These are facts, and under- 
standing of them is essential if we are to 
survive as a nation and if western civili- 
zation is to endure. 

What’s the point of all this? Why do I 
choose this happy event in your life as the 
basis for these very serious thoughts? The 
reason, frankly, is this. I do not think 
there is in this country today a real under- 
standing of the peril with which we are 
faced. It’s just too hard for a nation, ac- 
customed to the insulation from danger that 
oceans and allies have afforded us for so 
long, to grasp the full extent of the ever- 
present danger and to act accordingly. 

When they are talking about danger as an 
abstract proposition people think and act 
much differently from the way they act 
when face to face with danger itself. Today 
too much of our thinking. is based on the 
abstract concept, and not enough of it is 
conditioned by the stark reality that our 
national survival is at stake. You can see 
it in many ways, in little things as well as 
in crucial issues. For example, I would say 
that apathy to requests for blood, apathy 
toward civil defense are truly symptomatic. 
Even more disturbing are the sudden re- 
versals in attitudes toward problems like 
Korea. In a few months, public opinion can 
change from great enthusiasm to a kind of 
cynical weariness. If there were a real ap- 
Freciation of danger, a real appreciation of 
the nature of what we sometimes term the 
cold war, there would be a steadfastness of 
national spirit. This would stem from 
recognition of the fact that there are no 
quick and easy answers in a cold war. If you 
examine our national conscience you will 
find, I am convinced, a disturbing array of 
examples, indicating that our national atti- 
tudes and actions are based too heavily upon 
R refusal to believe that disaster can happen 

ere. 

You who have grown up never knowing 
anything but a period of tension, I think 
and I pray, will be much more realistic. You 
will not be afraid of the unpleasant reali- 
ties such as those I have mentioned, be- 
cause you will realize that an unreasoning 
fear merely adds to the danger; it provides 
no basis for a solution of the problem. 

The fact is, of course, that the same 
scientific developments that I have men- 
tioned as engendering threats to our sur- 
vival, offer the hope of the greatest era 
of peace and plenty that this world has ever 
seen. The same developments in commu- 
nications and transportation that bring our 
enemies closer to us, at the same time make 
us neighbors with our friends and hold out 
the promise of—and the necessity for—a 
real family of nations in the world. The 
same atomic energy which threatens man- 
made devastation on a scale never dreamed 
of promises us peacetime use and benefits 
of a magnitude that we only begin to fore- 
see dimly. 

In a sense, it can be truly said that the 
rusk of events and progress in the last two 
decades have brought the fate of civiliza- 
tion into the most delicate balance in the 
recorded history of the world. I believe 
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that this is a struggle that we can win. I 
believe that we and our leaders can suc- 
cessfully travel the difficult path that leads 
to peace. I believe that every nation in 
the world can be made to realize that there 
is no alternative to permanent peace except 
destruction. 

I am sure that you, upon whom the twin 
burden of national and international leader- 
ship will eventually rest, will measure up 
to your responsibility. Many of you will 
be serving in the Armed Forces of our 
country before long. Your military service 
is one of the inevitable demands that these 
days make upon your life. The lives of 
all of us will be touched or marked in 
significant ways. 

Do not misunderstand me. I am not 
commiserating with you on being launched 
into such times. There have always been 
excursions and alarms, forebodings and 
portents. Job—no stranger to tribulation— 
said: “Man is born unto trouble as the 
sparks fly upward.” Part of the reward of 
man is in standing fast against threats 
temporal and spiritual. These timeless 
truths are part of what we have learned. 
They sustain us through our later lives. 

So I would ask you to bear in mind that 
fear is no answer. Cynicism is no answer. 
Wishful thinking is no answer. Only your 
ever-present realization of our danger and 
your determination that this Nation will 
act in response to that danger will insure 
a civilization, secure in the friendship of 
all people and the freedom of all men. 


Another Warning: Ridgway Declares 
NATO Weak in Air 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, every day 
more of our leading military experts 
warn us of growing Soviet strength and 
beseech us not to slacken the rearma- 
ment pace of the free world. Yet Sec- 
retary Wilson continues heedlessly on 
trying to defend his dangerous Air Force 
cuts. The following New York Times 
account of a recent speech by General 
Ridgway is worthy of attention: 
Rmcway Dectares NATO Weak IN Am 

Warns ATLANTIC Powers THAT PRESENT 

EUROPEAN DEFENSES CouLD Nor STOP 

ATTACK 

(By Benjamin Welles) 

ROCQUENCOURT, FRANCE, June 8 —Gen. 
Matthew B. Ridgway, Supreme Allied Com- 
mander in Europe, sharply warned the 14 
North Atlantic Treaty nations today that 
airpower is still today the weakest link in 
our defense.” 

“In spite of our progress our air forces 
could not adequately carry out their tasks,” 
declared the United States Army Chief of 
Staff-designate. The increase of air power 
must receive far greater attention by the 
NATO nations.” 

General Ridgway, who will hand over the 
supreme command July 13, to Gen. Alfred 
M. Gruenther, his chief of staff, included 
his warning on Allied air weakness in a 


_ 4,000-word annual report covering the build- 


up of the Allies’ defense in the year since 
May 30, 1952, when he first*assumed the 
supreme command. He left no doubts as to 
the grave continuing weaknesses in such de- 
fenses in face of the steadily improving So- 
viet military forces, 
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“Within strictly military field I find the 
disparity between our available forces and 
those which the Soviet rulers could bring 
against us so great as to warrant no other 
conclusion than that a full-fledged Soviet 
attack within the near future would find 
the Allied command in Europe critically 
weak to accomplish its present mission,” 
General Ridgway reported to his superiors 
in the standing group of the Atlantic Alli- 
ance. 

His structures on the lagging buildup in 

.Allied airpower moreover caused wide inter- 
est here in view of the public debate now 
going on in the United States over the Eisen- 
hower administration’s proposals to slash 
the United States Air Force budget for next 
year. 
General Ridgway avoided even the sem- 
blance of criticizing President Eisenhower, 
but many of his senior commanders are 
known to fear that if the United States Air 
Force is cut back the ultimate effects will 
be felt in the Atlantic Alliance’s air program 
in Europe. 

General Ridgway is known to have at his 
disposal now not more than about 2,500 
combat worthy planes, out of an Allied mini- 
mum requirement of 10,500 and a known 
Soviet Air Force of more than 20,000 combat 
craft. 

PROGRESS IN SOME FIELDS 


“Measured against Soviet capability, our 
progress is insufficient to give us an accept- 
able prospect of success if attacked,” Gen- 
eral Ridgway declared. “We are still far 
short of the minimum requirements.” 

In discussing the defense situation as of 
May 30, 1953, with the situation when he 
assumed the supreme command a year ago, 
General Ridgway cited distinct progress in 
scattered fields. 

There now exists a unified command struc- 
ture to control all Allied forces along a 4,000- 
mile front extending from northern Norway 
to the Caucusus, he said. 

Likewise during the last year progress in 
the buildup of Allied combat forces has been 
steady; the number of tactical aircraft on 
hand has been somewhat increased; the 
number of pilots and technicians has 
grown, and there has been some small im- 
provement in the allies’ control, warning, and 
reporting systems, he added. 

General Ridgway said that program had 
been good on the program of fixed military 
installations for common Allied use in war. 
More than half of the 125 airfields approved 
have been completed to the point where 
they could be used in an emergency and 
a fixed communications net is “beginning to 
take form,” he reported. 

Yet in contrast to these moderate ad- 
vances in the creation of Allied defenses 
“throughout many of the NATO nations the 
growth of defensive power has reduced the 
sense of fear and urgency under which they 
lived in the preceding 12 months,” General 
Ridgway warned. 

Nations are beginning to change their 
planned military programs from “rapid re- 
armament to a longer term policy,” General 
Ridgway continued. Though this change 
may be dictated by the economic situation 
“we must not forget that any real slacken- 
ing of defense effort may itself open the 
way to aggression,” he added. 

General Ridgway indicated that the key 
to the problem lay in the degree to which the 
Soviet Union had been able to increase its 
military power vis-a-vis the Atlantic alliance 
during the last year. 

GAINS BY SOVIET LISTED 

While the supreme commander avoided 
committing himself as to how much this 
ratio had been increased on the ground 
that such an appraisal “goes far beyond the 
military field,” he let the following statistics 
as to Soviet buildup speak for themselves: 

In the last 12 months the Soviet Union has 
systematically strengthened its armed forces 
and those of its European satellites. 


The highly mechanized group of Soviet 
armies in East Germany has been kept at a 
high level of training, its equipment has been 
increased and its vehicles modernized. 

Many Russian air squadrons have been 
reequipped with jet aircraft. 

A huge program of airfield construction 
has been nearly completed throughout 
Eastern Europe. 

The Soviet naval shipbuilding program 
is continuing steadily and now includes the 
construction of new, improved ocean patrol 
submarines. 

The military strength of the satellite coun- 
tries has increased from 1 million men organ- 
ized in 65 divisions in January 1952 to 1,300,- 
000 men in more than 70 divisions now; plus 
another 100,000 men in East Germany who 
form the nucleus of a German army, air 
force, and navy. 

It must not be forgotten that the Soviet 
effort in the atomic field also has continued. 

In summing up the need for more combat 
aircraft, more ammunition, and supply 
stocks on hand, for more intensive training 
of combat forces and for more reserve forces 
in being, General Ridgway also paid passing 
attention to the widespread political insta- 
bility now assailing many of the Atlantic 
alliance countries when he remarked: 

“We need not only the physical means but 
the driving force of dynamic leadership sus- 
tained by a high morale throughout the 
civilian population as well as among our 
fighting.” 


Korea’s Unification 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1953 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks, I include a clear and timely state- 
ment on the present Korean armistice 
situation by Mr. Vicente Villamin, a 
distinguished Filipino writer, economist, 
and lawyer. 

I hope President Rhee, of Korea, could 
read it. I hope also that President 
Eisenhower and Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles will take time to weigh its 
points, which are well and logically 
taken. 

Mr. Villamin’s long memorandum on 
Asian questions which I inserted in the 
Record on last February 24 has been 
well received by our officials, editors, and 
others interested in the foreign policy 
of the United States. 

Mr. Villamin’s statement follows: 
Korea’s UNIFICATION BY Force Is Nor THE 

PURPOSE OF THE Wan: THE Purpose Is To 

PREVENT FORCED UNIFICATION UNDER THE 

CoMMUNISTS 

(By Vicente Villamin) 

Dr. Syngman Rhee, the President of South 
Korea or, more comprehensively, the Re- 
public of Korea, opposes the armistice on 
two unsatisfied demands that he made. 
They are (1) that it does not provide for 
the unification of Korea and (2) that it does 
not require the immediate departure of all 
foreign troops, United Nations and Commu- 
nist troops, from Korea, both north and 
south. 

I 

The purpose of the war in Korea is not 
to achieve by force the unification of Korea, 
On the contrary, its purpose is to prevent 
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her unification—unification by the Commu- 
nists through the use of force. 

As the armistice is about to be signed, the 
United Nations, led by the United States, 
has achieved its purpose: South Korea re- 
mains unconquered by Communist North 
Korea. It is an error, therefore, to say that 
the war has accomplished nothing. 

Once the fighting stops and there is peace, 
the work of unifying Korea, as President 
Eisenhower pointed out in his letter to Pres- 
ident Rhee, can be carried out by peaceful 
methods. That is the only rational way it 
ean be done. The Communists have to be 
convinced, not by bullets and bombs, but by 
facts and practices that democracy and free- 
dom are better than communism and ter- 
rorism. With the economic help and moral 
support of the United States, South Korea 
will have an excellent opportunity to prove 
that basic proposition. 


Let us refer to relevant history. Before the 
Communist North Koreans invaded South 
Korea on June 25, 1950, the United Nations 
by its General Assembly resolutions dated 
November 14, 1947, December 12, 1948, and 
October 7, 1950, tried by diplomatic methods 
of unifying Korea, but its efforts were frus- 
trated by the Communists. 

Then the Communists themselves tried to 
unify Korea by force of arms, and that is 
what brought on the present war. Let it be 
stated again that their attempt at unifica- 
tion of all Korea failed. And let all mankind 
know that that is a victory for the United 
Nations and for South Korea united in re- 
sistance against the Communists. 

Since the North Koreans had the stronger 
armed forces and were better prepared when 
they crossed the 38th parallel to conquer 
South Korea, it is not berating the valor and 
patriotism of the South Koreans to say that 
if not for the timely intervention of the 
United Nations, especially the United States, 
the Communists could have achieved the 
conquest of South Korea and thereby the 
unification of all Korea. 

4 


Let us now discuss President Rhee's de- 
mand for the departure of all foreign troops 
from Korea soon after the armistice is signed. 
If all the troops, United Nations and Com- 
munist Chinese, leave Korea, the resultant 
situation will be as follows: The Chinese 
troops will cross the Yalu river and be in 
Manchuria, just a stone’s throw from Korea, 
while the United Nations troops will go 
across the water perhaps to their native 
countries, or to Japan, Okinawa, Formosa, 
and the Philippines. 

The armistice is not a guaranty that the 
war will not continue. It merely prepares 
for a political conference to see if peace could 
be arranged. Now if the war is resumed, the 
Communists, with the starategic timing in 
which they are adept, could be back in Korea 
in a few hours, while it will take days and 
weeks for the United Nations forces to come 
back again, if they still have the heart to do 
so after being obliged by South Korea her- 
self to leave the country. Thus for some 
time the South Korean Army of 500,000 men 
will have to face the Chinese North Korean 
Army of 1 million. That time might be the 
difference between conquest or not of South 
Korea by the Communist invaders. 

If South Korea falls into Communist con- 
trol through the forced absence of the United 
Nations forces, the fruit of the United Na- 
tions-South Korea victory would be lost. 
That strongly suggests that South Korea 
has a firm obligation to the United Nations 
to keep the fruit of victory intact, otherwise 
all their efforts and sacrifices would have 
been in vain. 

The presence of 700,000 or 800,000 Commu- 
nist ill-paid soldiers in North Korea would 
not be as helpful and welcome to the people 
as the 400,000 United Nations soldiers are in 
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South Korea. The latter could spend a mil- 
lion dollars a day and that would be good for 
South Korea’s economy. The presence of 
the Chinese soldiers would not be a menace 
to South Korea so long as the United Na- 
tions forces are there, The least that South 
Korea could do is to wait until a peace set- 
tlement is reached and the disposition of 
foreign troops is agreed upon. There will 
be no peace conference if there is no armi- 
stice. 
Iv 


President Eisenhower is firm and states- 
manlike in his desire to bring about an arm- 
istice under the terms stated as a prelim- 
inary to the political conference which, let 
us all hope, will end in an honorable peace 
for all concerned. As a private citizen of 
a country, the Philippines, that has soldiers 
fighting in Korea, I wish him success. 

He has offered three liberal concessions to 
South Korea if she joins in the armistice. 
Those concessions will cost the United States 
dearly. They will make for the security, re- 
habilitation and peace of South Korea and 
eventually the peaceful unification of all 
Korea. Those three concessions greatly out- 
weigh in importance the two demands of 
President Rhee—demands which, if granted, 
would unwittingly redound to the disadvan- 
tage of South Korea herself and the discom- 
fiture of the United Nations. 

President Eisenhower in his letter to Presi- 
dent Rhee offered South Korea the following, 
subject to the essential constitutional pro- 
cesses: (1) A mutual defense treaty under 
which the United States will come to the 
aid of Korea if attacked, (2) economic and 
technical aid to rehabilitate and rebuild 
Korea, and (3) unification of Korea by peace- 
ful means. Any nation in the world would 
like to have those vital assurances. 

As the armistice is entered into and sub- 
sequently the political peace conference, we 
can only hope that the Communists will be 
rational and reasonable and exhibit a genu- 
ine desire to achieve conciliation, mutual 
accomodation and peace. But if they ex- 
hibit nothing but a clear design to continue 
their war of aggression and conquest, then 
we are so advised and we will have to act 
accordingly. That would be the final sig- 
nal that peaceful coexistence with the Com- 
munists is a sheer impossibility and is not 
desired by them. We can then do nothing 
but fight mightily for our very existence as 
free nations. 


As Moscow Might Write It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including an editorial by 
David Lawrence entitled “As Moscow 
Might Write It” which appeared in the 


U. S. News & World Report of May 22, 
1953: 


Dran AMERICAN COMRADE: Things are go- 
ing well here in Moscow. The world situa- 
tion continues to grow better and better 
from our viewpoint. We are making gains 
everywhere. 

Our friend Nehru has just announced 
that, notwithstanding the 1951 embargo 
resolution of the United Nations, India will 
continue to send war materials to our ally, 
China. England gets around it by sending 
her rubber to the Soviet Union, and we ship 


it to China for her armies in Korea. The 
English are clever. 

We are progressing in Korea, The im- 
perialist nations are begging us for truce, 
We will let them have one only when they 
surrender on the prisoner question, Then 
America surely will have to accept the new 
Churchill-Attlee proposal to welcome Com- 
munist China into the U. N. just as soon as 
the Korean armistice is signed. This will 
complete our glorious victory in Korea, We 
can then turn to southeast Asia. 

We are making progress in Egypt. Our 
campaign there to stir up trouble with the 
British is succeeding. Naguib wants to 
demonstrate Egypt's independence and drive 
the British out of the Suez Canal Zone. 
When Egypt has achieved this, we shall 
move in more strongly and take care of 
Naguib and control the Suez. 

The reports from Iran are favorable. We 
have reduced that country to economic chaos. 
Things are ripe for our Tudeh Party to take 
over soon, 

We are progressing nicely in Guatemala, 
Argentina, and Bolivia. 

But our best reports come from England. 
Be sure to read carefully the speech last 
week of former Prime Minister Attlee, leader 
of the Socialist Labor Party. He is doing a 
great work for us. Not only is he driving a 
wedge between England and America but he 
is trying to make it appear that Dulles and 
Eisenhower are not working together. You, 
of course, are familiar with this tactic. Some 
influential American newspapers are pursuing 
the same idea. Help it along. 

The drive against McCartny in America 
looks to us here as if it is going splendidly. 
We are glad the Daily Worker in New York is 
devoting more and more space to the dis- 
patches telling of attacks on McCartHy. We 
notice that gullible “liberals” in America are 
rising more vehemently than ever to attack 
McCartuy. These “liberals” are, of course, 
our worst enemies—they believe in individual 
freedom. But, as long as they do our work 
now, play along with them. We'll take care 
of them later. Meanwhile, give conspicuous 
attention to all their attacks on MCCARTHY, 
JENNER, MCCARRAN, VELDE, etc. Keep things 
stirring. Certain newspapers in England, 
France, and Germany are taking up the cru- 
sade, too. We must destroy McCarTuy. 

As we survey the world situation, we seem 
to be gaining advantages on every front in the 
“cold war.” We have not sacrified a single 
regiment of our troops. We have scared the 
Western Allies so that they now deploy their 
military strength all over the whole world. 
The United States, of course, is beginning 
to feel the financial strain. With our propa- 
ganda we are getting across everywhere the 
idea that only America wants to fight—it's 
only America’s warmongering that prevents 
peace. Attlee helped this idea along by his 
speech. So did Laborite John Hynd with his 
attack in Parliament on General Harrison, 
when he said the American negotiator at 
Panmunjom was too aggressive. Let's keep 
up this drive to get the British politicians to 
take over the Korean truce negotiations and 
cut out the Americans. 

We are, in fact, getting stronger inside the 
Socialist Labor Party in Britain. Our Com- 
munist comrades are getting more and more 
influence, too, inside the political parties on 
the Continent. We are making excellent 
progress with the West German Socialists. 
Through our comrades in France, we will 
prevent ratification of the European Defense 
Treaty. NATO is on the rocks. 

Our peace offensive has succeeded beyond 
our dreams. Churchill is in his dotage and 
wants to make a “hero” of himself, so he 
talks about “personal meetings” of the top 
rulers. We shall welcome him and flatter 
him. But we shall yield nothing. Why 
should we? We are winning the cold war. 

How easy it is for us. We give up a few 
wounded prisoners in Korea—and people 
all over the world think peace is here, 
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Keep in touch with our comrades in all 
countries where there are nationalistic move- 
ments. The Americans are suckers for the 
national aspiration theme. They'll help us 
in Tunisia and generally in Africa. We shall 
drive the French out of Southeast Asia, as we 
have eliminated the Dutch. Soon we shall 
control Malaya, Burma, Thailand, India, 
Indonesia, the Philippines, and Japan. 

Let’s keep up this cry about underprivi- 
leged nations. It will appeal to Americans, 
They will never perceive our tactic—to break 
up the big countries into a lot of little ones. 
so we can infiltrate them all and take over 
more easily. This is our century—this is our 
chance to put nationalism to work for us. 

Yours for the Communist cause! Hail 
Malenkov! 


A Way To Organize the Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1953 


Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, although I am a new Member, 
I have already experienced the impact 
of letters and telegrams from people back 
home urging increased appropriations 
for individual projects. Almost every- 
one favors reduced spending, elimination 
of waste and extravagance, and a bal- 
anced budget. The trouble is that most 
people feel that the economies should be 
practiced in activities other than those 
in which they have a particular interest. 

Some Members of Congress refer to the 
organizations that write in urging in- 
creased appropriations for some particu- 
lar project as “pressure groups.” There 
are a number of such groups in the coun- 
try but I prefer to think of those who 
have communicated with me as individ- 
uals and groups with a special interest in 
particular projects. In many instances 
they are directly concerned with the ac- 
tivities they write about because the ac- 
tivities in question have come under their 
immediate view or to their personal at- 
tention. 

We would save ourselves a lot of 
trouble if we could give the people back 
home a bird’s-eye view of the entire 
spending program of the Government. 
If everyone could visualize project X 
in its relationship to the score of other 
necessary and desirable projects in which 
the Government is presently concerned, 
undoubtedly there would be less pressure 
for more money for X project than we 
can afford. 

The single-package appropriation bill 
may be the answer. At least it would 
focus the attention of everyone on the 
magnitude of our spending program. It 
would make it possible for the people at 
home, as well as the Members of Con- 
gress, to see the whole picture of Govern- 
ment spending at one sitting. I am in- 
clined to believe that many of the people 
who have been insisting that the Gov- 
ernment spend more and more money on 
individual projects would be less inclined 
to do so if they were made to realize 
that the project in question is only one 
among many necessary and desirable 
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programs being supported by the Gov- 
ernment. 

I have been very much impressed by 
an editorial on this subject published re- 
cently in the Charlotte News, one of the 
outstanding newspapers of the Nation, 
which is published in the congressional 
district in North Carolina which I have 
the honor to represent here. It seems 
to me that the editor of the Charlotte 
News is on sound ground in his approach 
to the problem. Under leave to extend 
my remarks on this subject in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor, I include this edi- 
torial and commend it to the careful 
consideration of the Members of the 
House: 

A Way To ORGANIZE THE BUDGET 


Way back in the good old days, when the 
budget and the debt both had at least six 
fewer zeros than they do today, Congress 
appropriated money to run the Government 
in one big bundle, instead of in dribblets. 
Then in 1794 someone decided to appropriate 
money for the militia and the civil govern- 
ment separately. In 1799 a Navy was estab- 
lished—and it got a separate budget. By 
1880 it took 13 separate annual appropria- 
tion bills to finance Government. 

And in recent years Congress has approved 
individual appropriations, deficiency appro- 
priations, supplemental appropriations, sec- 
ond supplemental appropriations, emergency 
appropriations, permanent and indefinite 
appropriations, urgent deficiency appropria- 
tions, contract authorizations, and borrow- 
ing authority to an extent that Senator 
Byrrp, Budget Director Joseph Dodge, Comp- 
troller Lindsay Warren, and the several 
“watchdog” committees don’t know how 
much we're spending or what it’s going for. 

The new administration has promised to 
straighten out this mess. We hope it will. 
And one of the best ways to start making 
sense out of appropriations would be to 
adopt Senator Byrp’s latest proposal—a 
streamlined version of the single-package 
appropriation bill. 

The Byrd proposal should not be con- 
fused with the omnibus appropriations bill 
Congress tried 3 years ago. It merely col- 
lected all the regular appropriations between 
the covers of one bill. The Byrd proposal, 
on the other hand, would— 

1. Provide that Congress consider all ap- 
propriations in one package, so Congress and 
the public can see the whole picture as the 
spending side of the budget is enacted. 

2. Provide that Congress write into this 
bill, against all items involved, limitations 
on annual obligations for expenditure from 
all appropriations—those previously enacted 
as well as those currently under considera- 
tion. (This would give Congress power to 
review all the unexpended balances and au- 
thorizations which, by the end of June, will 
come to over $100 billion.) 

3. It would provide that committee re- 
ports on appropriation bills show annual ex- 
penditure estimates, which could be com- 
pared with revenue estimates. Also, revised 
revenue estimates could be requested from 
the Treasury during the consideration of the 
bill, so the budget could be kept in balance 
during the long appropriation process. 

Twelve Democratic and 35 Republican 
Senators joined Senator Brno in cosponsor- 
ing this bill. If similar support develops in 
the House, it stands a good chance of en- 
actment. 

Definitely, a system such as Senator BYRD 
proposes should be adopted. Like his pro- 
posed constitutional amendment authorizing 
the President to veto individual items in the 
budget, as some governors can now do, it 
would make for a tighter budget. 

The Truman administration regarded the 
billions in contract authority and unspent 


authorizations as untouchable. Yet they 
must be reviewed if the budget is to be bal- 
anced. This is for the simple reason that 
these previous authorizations, and more-or- 
less fixed costs like debt service and troop 
pay, account for all but about $20 billion in 
the Truman budget, The deficit in the Tru- 
man budget is about $10 billion. Thus, un- 
less Congress can get at these previous au- 
thorizations, it would have to whack that 
$20 in two to balance the budget—and such 
action would shatter the farm program, so- 
cial security, and other domestic programs, 


Extension of the Excess-Profits Tax 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1953 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following 
statement of Richard L. Bowditch be- 
fore the House Committee on Ways and 
Means in behalf of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States on June 9, 
1953: 


I am Richard L. Bowditch, president of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, and president of C. H. Sprague & Son 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

The national chamber is a business fed- 
eration made up of 3,100 State and local 
chambers of commerce and trade associa- 
tions, and 21,000 business firms, and has an 
underlying membership of 1,600,000. The 
chamber represents business of all forms and 
sizes in all sections of the country. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States continues its well-established posi- 
tion in opposition to the extension of the 
so-called excess-profits tax. Before outlin- 
ing the reasons for that position, I should 
like to talk to this committee quite candidly 
about the problem we faced in preparing this 
testimony. 

All of us recognize the tremendous prob- 
lems inherited by our new administration— 
one of which is the excess-profits tax itself. 
We applaud the efforts made by the admin- 
istration, and particularly by the Secretary 
of the Treasury and the Director of the 
Budget under the leadership of President 
Eisenhower, to achieve a return to fiscal 
responsibility in Washington. We are also 
greatly heartened by the work that your com- 
mittee and the Treasury Department are 
doing, which promises the most far-reaching 
revision of our tax laws in many decades. 

While our opposition to the excess-profits 
tax is unanimous, many of our directors 
have felt that we should not oppose the 
President's request for a 6-month extension. 
Nevertheless, the majority opinion is that we 
must remain firm in our principle that the 
excess-profits tax, which is primarily a 
profits-control measure rather than a tax 
to raise revenue, should expire as sched- 
uled under the original law passed by the 
preceding administration. 

We are reminded that the chamber was 
organized on the recommendation of Presi- 
dent William Howard Taft and Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor Nagle, who felt the 
need of a representative business institution 
that might reflect to Congress a cross sec- 
tion of the views of American commerce 
and industry. Since its inception, the cham- 
ber has operated in a democratic fashion 
and in response to the majority views of its 
membership. Consequently, we feel that we 
are obligated to appear before you today. 
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In doing so, we express full confidence, both 
in the leadership of President Eisenhower 
and in the legislative process as represented 
by the work of this committee. 

Like the President, we, too, are interested 
im a sound dollar. We see the need for not 
only a sound but a growing, dynamic econ- 
omy. We are concerned, too, about the 
700,000 young men and women who are seek- 
ing employment for the first time each year. 

Looking toward the future, we must con- 
template a leveling off of defense expendi- 
tures. And while this represents but 15 per- 
cent of our annual product, we must adopt 
policies that will stimulate civilian produc- 
tion, distribution, and employment, if we 
are to provide employment for those now 
at work and opportunities for the annual 
increment to our labor force. 

It is our judgment that the end of the 
excess-profits tax will stimulate initiative; 
that it will release funds for expansion 
which is now held in abeyance. 

The chamber membership is united upon 
a basic policy for a strong America, Our 
everyday encounters with the problems of 
market competition have taught us the ab- 
solute need for strength at all levels of our 
existence. We well recognize that only by 
building the economic and fiscal strength 
of our Nation can we hope to attain mili- 
tary strength adequate to protect us from 
aggression. 

The question before this committee is 
whether the misnamed excess-profits tax, 
perhaps the most universally condemned tax 
in modern history, should be continued for 
a period of 6 months. 

Secretary HUMPHREY estimated that the 
extension of the excess-profits tax for a 6- 
month period would bring in approximately 
$800 million, On the same day the Assistant 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget said the 
added revenue from extension of this tax 
might be even less. This amount can hardly 
be expected to solve the Nation’s fiscal prob- 
lems. At current rates of expenditure, $800 
million would run the Federal Government 
for approximately 4 days. 

The revenue needs of the Nation for fiscal 
1954 are by no means clear at this early stage. 
Final authority over Federal finances rests 
with Congress. Today, Congress has con- 
sidered only a small portion of the appropria- 
tions requests for fiscal 1954. The House, 
which originates appropriations bills, has 
passed only 14 percent of the budget, as 
measured in terms of the original appropria- 
tions requests. The remaining 86 percent 
of the budget has not yet been acted upon, 
The two biggest money bills, defense and for- 
eign aid, amounting to almost exactly two- 
thirds of the original budget, will not even 
be considered by the House until after 
June 20. 

The valiant efforts toward economy being 
made in the House have had impressive re- 
sults so far, No man can forecast what the 
total reductions will be. No one can say 
accurately what effect these reductions will 
have on actual expenditures. At this stage, 
no one can presume to say, within several 
multiples of the $800 million represented by 
the excess profits tax extension, what the 
1954 revenue needs of the Federal Govern- 
ment will be. 

We cannot agree that this relatively small 
amount in revenue for a single fiscal year 
outweighs the disastrous effects which the 
excess profits tax can have, not only upon the 
economy as a whole but on the prospec- 
tive sources of Federal revenue. The Presi- 
dent himself has said that this tax “penal- 
izes thrift and efficiency and hampers busi- 
ness expansion.” This fact, agreed upon in 
all quarters, is particularly important at this 
time when the Nation is calling upon its pro- 
ductive enterprises for constantly increas- 
ing efforts in the race to provide adequate 
safeguards against outside aggression. 

Past Secretaries of the Treasury who have 
administered an excess profits tax have called 
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it a bad tax; inequitable; destructive of 
initiative; erratic; a penalty on brains, energy 
and enterprise. Within the month, Secre- 
tary Humphrey said of the tax, “Its worst 
enemy could not say more against it than 
we can.” Last week he said, “You can’t 
make a good tax out of it.“ The Under Sec- 
retary of the Treasury recently said, “Any 
long continuation of this form of taxation 
could not be justified because it is incom- 
patible with healthy economic growth.” We 
believe 3 years of this tax is already too long. 

We agree wholeheartedly with the state- 
ment on taxation made by the President in 
his state of the Union message. At that 
time he said: 

“We must develop a system of taxation 
which will impose the least possible obstacle 
to the dynamic growth of the country. This 
includes particularly real opportunity for 
the growth of small business. Many read- 
justments in existing taxes will be necessary 
to serve these objectives and also to remove 
existing inequities.” 

We cannot believe that continuation of a 
tax so inequitable as the excess-profits tax 
can be considered as in line with the objec- 
tives there expressed. 

I would like to discuss with you a few of 
the reasons we believe the tax should expire. 

. The summer of 1950 was a highly emo- 
tional period for the American people. The 
Korean aggression appeared to mark the be- 
ginning of another era of scarcity such as 
we endured throughout the recent war years. 
Government officials made dire predictions 
of shortages. The resulting wave of hysteri- 
cal buying misjudged the economic impact 
of the defense program. It was freely pre- 
dicted in some quarters that profits would 
soar because of the extremely high level of 
business activity. Congressional action was 
demanded to forestall profiteering. The 
Congress responded by adopting the excess- 
profits tax, but only for a definite period, 
and as a control rather than as a revenue 
measure. 

Other controls over the economy were 
adopted during the same period. Virtually 
all of these have now been terminated, with 
the exception of the excess-profits tax. 

Repeated experience with excess profits 
tax laws has shown that tax equity cannot 
be obtained by arbitrary provisions. The 
corporate form of doing business lends itself 
to an almost infinite variety of business sit- 
uations. Under the excess profits tax, differ- 
ent corporations even in the same line of 
business, with varying sizes and different 
financial bases, and varying earnings and in- 
vestment patterns, are taxed with unequal 
and arbitrary impact for no sound financial 
or economic reason. No matter how volu- 
minous, nor how carefully drawn, no criteria 
of “normal” earnings can be devised that 
apply with equal validity to all corporations. 
There is no precise line of demarcation be- 
tween normal or reasonable profit of a busi- 
ness, and unfair, excessive, or unreasonable 
profits for the same concern. If it becomes 
necessary to determine the extent of normal 
profits by arbitrary means, then it is obvious 
that determinations of what constitute ex- 
cess profits must be equally arbitrary. The 
great number of relief provisions written 
into the present law to reduce its impact 
upon certain industries or upon concerns 
having specific qualifying situations is con- 
vincing proof of the futility of seeking equity 
through application of a rigid formula. 

A fixed tax upon all profits above an arbi- 
trarily established norm can only tend to 
freeze business at the productive level 
reached at the time the tax is imposed. This 
is especially true when the norm chosen is 
actually less than average earnings during 
the prescribed base period. And the further 
we recede in time from the so-called base 
period of the tax—with regard either to 
average earnings or invested capital—the 
more arbitrary and unrealistic it becomes. 


A heavy tax upon corporate earnings ar- 
bitrarily termed “excess” is basically an at- 
tempt to maintain the status quo. Its worst 
feature is that its impact falls hardest upon 
those new and growing enterprises which 
show the greatest promise for augmenting 
the economic stature of the Nation; and 
upon those which by unfortunate chance 
had an abnormally low earnings record dur- 
ing the base period. 

High taxes take away the cash of a grow- 
ing business. Without cash, a business can- 
not operate. In an expanding economy, and 
ours must continue to expand, the success- 
ful businessman grows with it. He must 
operate at a profit. But having managed 
his business efficiently and economically, he 
finds little cash left after paying the tax bill. 
Earnings in a growing business seldom show 
up as cash on hand. Instead, they are trans- 
lated promptly into all those items which 
are required to keep that business growing— 
new buildings, new machines, new and bet- 
ter equipment, larger payrolls and larger 
inventories with which to do a bigger busi- 
ness. 

In view of the fact that the combined cor- 
porate and excess-profits tax rates total 82 
percent, Congress has established a ceiling 
of 70 percent upon the portion of a corpora- 
tion’s earnings which may be taken in taxes 
by the Federal Government. But demands 
of the tax collector for up to 70 percent of 
earnings of a business—in cash—may well 
prohibit any semblance of normal growth. 

The 82 percent rate applies to the top 
earnings of a corporation paying the excess- 
profits tax until the sum of the combined 
income and excess-profits taxes equals 70 
percent of total earnings. The 82 percent 
rate imposed by the excess-profits tax upon 
top earnings can only discourage maximum 
effort and efficient production. Traditionally, 
American business has increased produc- 
tion by emphasizing economical and efficient 
production, This increased production, of 
immense importance to our country, has 
also the result of maximizing business earn- 
ings. 

When Government, by means of a tax on 
so-called excess profits, imposes penalties 
upon economical and efficient operations, it 
is directly encouraging the development of 
wasteful practices. It is quite possible, for 
example, that a normally prudent manager, 
confronted with a tax rate as high as 82 
percent on his marginal dollar of income, 
may consider favorably an expenditure pro- 
posal which he would normally consider too 
costly. Taxes at so high a level tend in- 
evitably to create a tax consciousness which 
subordinates more economically useful fac- 
tors to consideration of tax consequences. 

Permit me one illustration. Assuming a 
corporation subject to the excess-profits tax 
and having a return of 10 percent on sales, 
a tax lawyer or accountant who can save 
the company $100,000 in taxes is worth as 
much to the company as a salesman who 
can sell an additional $5,500,000 worth of its 
product. If the percentage of return on 
sales is more nearly a normal return of only 
half as much, or 5 percent, the value of the 
tax practitioner, or the task of the sales- 
man, is doubled. 

A good tax should be easy to administer. 
Of the excess profits tax it can only be said 
that no other tax is so difficult to administer. 
Practical proof of this is found in the fact 
that more than 54,000 appeals were made 
from the Government’s interpretation of the 
provisions of the World War II excess profits 
tax. Under the present tax, a relatively 
greater volume of protest is arising. 

As far back as 1776 Adam Smith enunci- 
ated four famous canons of taxation. Three 
of them dealt with tax administration. He 
gave us the principles that taxes ought to 
be certain, but not arbitrary; convenient to 
pay; and economical to collect. To these 
characteristics, modern fiscal experience has 
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added other qualities to be desired in taxes. 
They should possess the qualities of admin- 
istrative feasibility, simplicity, and modera- 
tion. The excess profits tax has none of 
these characteristics—old or new. 

This country has had ample experience 
with a so-called excess profits tax. Our ex- 
perience teaches us that, whatever may be 
claimed for the tax in theory, it is both ad- 
ministratively and economically unsound. 

Its supposed virtues as a revenue measure 
are qualified by excessive costs of assessment 
and compliance; it discourages incentive for 
prudent management; it encourages waste 
and inefficiency; and it penalizes the small 
and growing and the progressive companies 
as against those which are laggard or static. 

During the remainder of this year, the 
excess profits tax would produce a relatively 
small addition to Federal revenue. At the 
same time, it would continue to retard the 
economic growth which is the source of our 
national strength and taxpaying capacity. 

We therefore urge that this tax be per- 
mitted to expire on June 30, 1953, as now 
provided by existing law. 


House Joint Resolution 240 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1953 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the wave 
of juvenile narcotics addiction in my 
home State of California has led me to 
introduce House Joint Resolution 240. 
This piece of legislation would close the 
Mexican border to unescorted minors 
and therefore cut off a source of supply 
of illegal narcotics to our youngsters. 

Nothing, to my mind, can compare in 
degradation to the use of narcotics by 
youngsters. The easy supply of illicit 
drugs in Mexican border towns is an im- 
portant contributing factor to both adult 
and juvenile addiction in States border- 
ing on Mexico. 

The sensible thing for this Congress to 
do is to close the border to juveniles by 
speedily enacting House Joint Resolu- 
tion 240. 

Recently Mr. James Phelan, a reporter 
for the Long Beach Independent news- 
paper, wrote a series of articles point- 
ing out in detail the situation I have 
briefed in these remarks. Under leave 
to insert extraneous matter, I include one 
of the articles appearing in that series. 
I believe it contains facts pertinent to 
House Joint Resolution 240 which should 
be available to my colleagues. The ar- 
ticle was headlined: “Dope Arrests in 
Long Beach Up 1,000 Percent—Find Di- 
rect Long Beach-Mexico Dope Link”: 

The car barreled through the red light 
just as if it weren’t there. By a fluke, there 
was no one going through the intersection 
the other way. 

The police car squealed around the corner 
in pursuit. 

When they finally curbed the 19-year-old 
driver, blocks away, he appeared to be drunk. 
But there was no trace of liquor odor on 
him. 

One of the officers flashed his light in the 
youth’s eyes. The pupils were abnormally 
dilated. They did not narrow in the glare 
of light. 
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“Marihuana,” the officer said to his mate. 

The red light hadn’t been there when the 
boy roared through. One of the things mari- 
huana can do to you is make you colorblind. 
It also can distort your sense of time, so that 
a death-courting 60 seems as if you're jog- 
ging along at a safe 20 miles an hour. 

How serious is the narcotics problem in 
Long Beach? 

The 19-year-old boy—and scores like him— 
add up to some sobering statistics. 

1. In the past 7 years there has been a 
1,000-percent increase in narcotics arrests. 
In 1946 and 1947 arrests averaged around 12 
or 15 for a 6-month period. In the last 
half of 1952 they totaled 141. 

2. Better than 95 percent of current arrests 
are persons under 25 years of age. 

3. The Long Beach narcotics squad has 
a card index of 500 persons on whom it has 
information about either using or peddling 
narcotics. 

“The users we don’t know about probably 
equal the ones we have tabbed,” says George 
E. Doyle, head of the squad. The list in- 
cludes 60 persons named by the FBI as hav- 
ing narcotics convictions in other cities. 

Pitted against a possible 1,000 suspects is a 
5-man narcotics squad. The squad was in- 
creased from two men last year in recog- 
nition of the growing problem. 

“There are at least seven hotspots in town 
where drug users congregate and make con- 
tact,” says asquadder. ‘Then there's a prob- 
lem with some of the drive-ins where mari- 
huana users hang out. Just trying to keep 
an eye on these places, in addition to our 
other work, spreads us pretty thin.” 

The increase in youthful users of narcotics 
is not a local phenomenon, It has hit almost 
every United States metropolis since the end 
of World War II. 

Long Beach is in a peculiarly vulnerable 
position because of its proximity to Los An- 
geles, two harbors, and the Mexican border. 

Los Angeles has suffered a severe contami- 
nation of drug addiction, as a series of sen- 
sational arrests over the past few years has 
disclosed. 

Narcotics squadders believe that Long 
Beach, as opposed to Los Angeles, has no 
actual drug syndicate, that whatever ped- 
dling is done here is on the lowest retail 
level, usually from addict to addict. 

There is, however, a direct drug traffic 
between Long Beach and Mexican border 
cities, particularly Tijuana, Officers have 
uncovered no evidence that this is a large- 
scale, commercial traffic. But local users will 
pool their resources and make a sizable 
buy—say a pound of marihuana—and peddle 
it to known users. 

What is behind the alarming increase in 
youthful drug users? 

“There are all kinds of theories,” says Fred 
Good, of the narcotics squad. “Some say 
it’s because of the pressure on the young 
generation, with one war just over and the 
prospect of another ahead of them. Some 
say it’s just one of those unexplainable fads 
that sweep the country. Some believe that 
the Communists are pumping dope into the 
country. 

“The one thing we know is that there is 
a definite pattern in how users get started. 
Line up 25 persons arrested on drug charges, 
and you'll find that 23 or 24 of them get 
started the same way. 

“It begins in thé teens with late hours, 
hanging around certain malt shops, record 
stores, and jam sessions. They start using 
wine and beer. From this they graduate to 
hard liquor. When they get used to that, 
they're ready for a bigger kick and someone 
puts them on marihuana. And marihuana 
paves the way for the last step—heroin.” 

Dr. Harris Isbell, in Meeting a Growing 
Menace—Drug Addition, declares that ad- 
diction, like contagious disease, spreads from 
person to person. The current outbreak of 


addiction among minors in our large cities 
appears to be spread chiefly through associ- 
ation with other young addicts.” 

The Long Beach squad confirms this. 
“We've never encountered a person who de- 
liberately set out on his own hook to try 
out any drug,” says Good. “Everyone we've 
dealt with tells us that he was talked into 
taking the first jolt by another user.” 

Behind this vicious practice looms the 
figure of the notorious “Lucky” Luciano, 
New York vice lord who was deported to 
Italy. 

Luciano is credited with originating the 
3-for-1 method of stimulating drug traffic. 
With each of his customers he made a deal— 
if they got three more hooked and buying 
from the Luciano organization, they .got 
their own supply free. Those 3, in turn, 
got free drugs if they infected 9, and so on, 
an everwidening ring. 

“A regular heroin user requires an annual 
income of $10,000,” says Good. “There is 
scarcely an addict in town making that kind 
of money.” 

The choice they face is to turn to peddling 
or to crime. Each user thus becomes an 
infection center that not only multiplies 
the work of the narcotics squad but increases 
the burden on other branches of the police. 

“Seven years ago we hardly ever heard of 
heroin in this town,” Good says. Now we're 
averaging more than one heroin arrest a 
week,” 


Discrimination Against Margarine 
Continues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1953 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, for 75 
years margarine has had to fight dis- 
criminatory laws enacted by this Con- 
gress, A few years ago these laws were 
finally repealed. Margarine’s most re- 
cent enemy is the United States Army. 
I wonder why America’s most American 
product is singled out constantly to be 
the victim in its struggle for existence 
in our competitive economic market. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include herewith a statement by S. F. 
Riepma, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Margarine Manufacturers, 
dated May 14, 1953: 

The Department of Agriculture has con- 
firmed reports that it has arranged to sell 
approximately 50 million pounds of butter 
to the Army at around 15 cents a pound. 
This program discriminates against mar- 
garine. 

Last year the Army and Air Force bought 
around 34 million pounds of margarine. The 
effect of the Department's subsidy program 
for butter probably will be to take away 
the market for margarine, so far as the Army 
and Air Force are concerned, since the price 
at which the butter is being sold is below 
the price which the services have been pay- 
ing for margarine. 

The butter which is being sold to the Army 
was bought by the Department of Agricul- 
ture at a price around 67 cents a pound and 
the Government is losing around 52 cents 
on each pound sold. This 52 cents per pound 
is taken from the pockets of the taxpayer. 

Already the Department has given away, 
or is in the process of giving away—free of 
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charge—around 75 million pounds of butter 
to the school-lunch program. Previously 
margarine had been purchased for the 
school-lunch program, since it was more 
than twice as Cheap as butter. This market 
has been taken away from margarine. 

In 1950 the Congress approved the repeal 
of Federal antimargarine laws which had 
been in effect for well over a half century. 
These laws, among other penalties, imposed 
a 10-cent a pound tax on yellow margarine, 

Now the Government seems to be in the 
process of restoring a discriminatory policy 
toward margarine. By cutting the price of 
butter below that of margarine—or giving 
it away free—the penalty on margarine 
amounts to several times the former 10-cent 
a pound tax. 

What is happening is that butter is being 
subsidized by the Government at the expense 
of the taxpayers and at the expense of mar- 
garine, a good food product, made from do- 
mestic materials and sold in the open 
market. 

The sale to the Army and the giveaway 
program for school lunches will not get rid of 
all the butter which is piling up in the 
hands of the Federal Government because 
of the support program. We predict that the 
Government will soon be seeking new out- 
lets and these outlets may take away still 
more of the market for margarine. In time 
the only market for butter could be the 
Federal Government, which would have to 
embark on a plan for the sale of butter in 
the open market at greatly reduced prices in 
order to get rid of it. This could wreck the 
margarine industry. 

We do not know the solution of butter's 
dilemma. But we do not think that solution 
lies in returning to a program of discrimina- 
tion against margarine, which has been dis- 
criminated against throughout its history 
simply because it competed with butter. 


New England’s Need for a Continued 
Strong Naval Shipyard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
certain statements made by a delegation 
from the Boston Naval Shipyard, repre- 
senting the various veterans’ organiza- 
tions and unions of that shipyard, at a 
breakfast for the Massachusetts con- 
gressional delegation, at the Congres- 
sional Hotel, on June 9, 1953. 

This group gave a complete analysis 
of New England’s need for a continued 
strong naval shipyard both for the na- 
tional defense of our country and for the 
economy of New England. 

; The delegation consisted of the follow- 
ng: 

Lyman E. Carlow, president of the as- 
sociation and president of the Masters 
and Foreman’s Association. 

Kenneth T. Lyons, vice president of 
the association and national commander 
of the Federal Employees Veterans’ As- 
sociation. 

Thomas McDonald, treasurer of the 
association and president of the A. F. of 
L.-AFGE, at the Boston Naval Shipyard, 
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Joseph McAteer, secretary of the as- 
sociation and commander of the Allied 
Veterans Council of the Boston Naval 
Shipyard. 

Charles O'Donnell, recording secretary 
of the association and president of Main- 
tenance Workers Lodge, No. 1172, A. F. 
of L. 

I am pleased to insert the remarks of 
the various speakers: 

STATEMENT OF L. E. CARLOW 

Mr. Chairman, invited guests, as officers 
of the betterment association we represent 
an aroused and bewildered shipyard. 
Aroused at the treatment accorded us and 
bewildered as to the reasons. 

The employees know, as you all know, the 
history and tradition of the Boston naval 
shipyard, the oldest naval shipyard in the 
Nation. They are familiar, as you are, with 
its natural advantages and strategic position. 
The fact that it is nearly 200 miles closer 
to northern Europe than any other major 
shipyard is a point frequently emphasized. 
Its location in a highly industrialized area, 
surrounded by an almost limitless supply of 
skilled labor, led to its being the second 
largest naval shipyard during World War II. 
with the longest dock in any navy yard. Our 
drydock facilities are among the best on the 
east coast. In the face of these facts our 
people cannot understand why Boston has 
been dropped from 2nd place to 4th in the 
last few years, and why the drastic cuts 
continue. They know it is not because of 
inferior workmanship. We are consistently 
commended on our quality of work. It is 


not because of excessive costs. On a basis. 


of value received, we welcome comparison 
with other shipyards. 

Improved production planning and con- 
trol methods were sold to our manage- 
ment and labor groups on the presumption 
that more efficient production and lower 
costs result in more work—greater oppor- 
tunities to serve the fleet. Their disillu- 
sionment has been complete. The directly 
opposite result has followed. How can they 
be exhorted to greater efforts when they 
see unemployment as their ultimate reward? 

We are told that it is the national policy 
in the interest of more business-like man- 
agement to put all possible work into private 
industry. We would not presume to chal- 
lenge the wisdom or good faith of those 
who formed that policy but we have been 
delegated to ask you, our chosen Representa- 
tives, how far you think it can be carried 
and still remain good business. 

Is it good business, for example, to add 
to the unemployment of Massachusetts by 
reassigning a vessel from the Boston Naval 
Shipyard to a Southern yard where skilled 
labor is not readily available; or is it good 
business to transfer work from the shipyard 
to private industry at higher cost. 

As taxpayers we are strongly opposed to 
needless Government expenditures. We 
are firmly committed to the policy of the 
greatest value for the least cost. That is 
the New England way of life. We have un- 
shaken faith in private enterprise. Any- 
thing less in New England would be heresy. 
We know, however, from our own experience 
that in the manufacture of many strictly 
Navy items the naval industrial plants excel 
in both economy and quality. We feel 
that any action to transfer the manufacture 
of these items from naval activities to 
private industry should be based on two 
considerations alone. Which is cheapest? 
Which is best? 

Where is the economy in paying $8.50 for a 
fitting that we can make from scrap material 
for 77 cents? This is not an isolated case. 
The examples are numerous. 

In the ropewalk we have been setting the 
standards of dqualitv and economy in navy 


cordage manufacture for more than 116 years. 
Normal capacity is now about 5 million 
pounds per year at a price 15 percent lower 
than the Navy pays to private industry. This 
amounts to a yearly savings to the taxpayers 
of $300,000. 

Our cost for fabricating and installing 
boiler tubes is only about 60 percent of the 
industry average. 

Our forge and chain shop developed and 
manufactures the strongest chain in the 
world and does it efficiently and economi- 
cally. 

On this basis we are appealing to you to do 
everything in your power to preserve for 
Massachusetts the $10 million yearly realized 
from the Boston naval shipyard by halting 
the depletion of our skilled-labor force and 
the transfer of our work, 

With your support we can face the future 
with confidence. 


STATEMENT oF KENNETH T. LYONS 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, since 
the closing years of World War II, the Boston 
naval shipyard and the New England ship- 
building industry have dwindled to an 
alarming rate. The importance of a strong 
Navy and merchant marine in wartime is a 
prime requisite for offensive and defensive 
actions. The recent defeat by the Senate of 
Senator SALTONSTALL’s proposal for a 840 
million shipbuilding program, together with 
the discharge of 2,000 men from the Boston 
naval shipyard, has dealt a severe blow to 
New England shipworkers and technicians, 
The shipbuilding industry, of which 11 per- 
cent of capacity is located in the Greater 
Boston area, may cease to operate as a 
result. 

The mutual security program has given 
contracts to foreign shipbuilders for the con- 
struction of new naval vessels while, at the 
same time, the American shipbuilding in- 
dustry has dropped to sixth position among 
nations with ships under construction. We 
find it difficult to support a program that 
allows foreign shipyards to operate at full 
capacity when our own shipyards have been 
almost eliminated. In this connection, it 
may be pointed out that it might be impos- 
sible, or, at least, extremely difficult to reac- 
tivate the American shipbuilding industry 
in the event of war. The Boston naval ship- 
yard, which is the largest employer of labor 
in a single plant in New England, has not 
built a single new ship since 1946. Without 
new construction, the plant will wither on 
the vine. 

Over and above the necessity for keeping 
the shipbuilding industry alive in the inter- 
est of the Nation, there is the importance of 
both the Boston naval shipyard and the pri- 
vate shipbuilding plants to the New England 
economy. Other speakers today will discuss 
this point in detail, but I feel that I should 
point out that the loss of the better than 
$50 million annual payroll of the Boston 
naval shipyard, together with the approxi- 
mately $65 million which is spent by the 
Navy for procurement of supplies and serv- 
ices, is a sum that is vital to New England 
business. I am quite sure that neither the 
average citizen or the businessman wants 
to see this trade sent to some other section 
or out of the country altogether. 

In another day, when the historic frigate 
Constitution was threatened with demoli- 
tion, Oliver Wendell Holmes wrote the stir- 
ring poem, Old Ironsides, which resulted in 
such a wave of protest that the ship was 
saved and, even today, is the flagship of the 
admiral of the First Naval District. We fail 
to qualify as poets, but we are able to offer 
our vehement protests to the modern coun- 
terpart of the Old Ironsides situation. 

We ask you, gentlemen, not to give up our 
shipyards but to use your good offices to re- 
store the New England shipbuilding industry 
to its proper place in the sun, 
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STATEMENT OF JOSEPH MCATEER 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, al- 
though no one in our group here today pre- 
tends, or aspires, to be known as an econo- 
mist, there are certain aspects of the present 
cuts in the defense program in New England 
which we feel are injudicious from an eco- 
nomic point of view and inequitable from any 
point of view. We are not protesting the re- 
ductions at the Boston naval shipyard mere- 
ly for the sake of protesting. We are firmly 
convinced that all of the people of Massa- 
chusetts, as well as the employees of the 
shipyard, are adversely affected by the ac- 
tion of the Department of Defense, and un- 
necessarily so. 

There is no controversy about the fact 
that the Federal revenues from New England 
taxpayers have exceeded Federal expenditures 
in the region for many years. While it is 
undoubtedly true that the Federal Govern- 
ment cannot, and should not, be bound to 
balance its expenditures with its revenues in 
every region of the country, we nevertheless 
feel that New England’s share in developing 
backward areas of the country has been dis- 
proportionately larger. The Federal Reserve 
Bank, of Boston, reports in its Monthly Re- 
view of August 1950, that the Treasury 
transfers from New England during the 
period 1929-49 was $11,518,700,000, or better 
than half a billion of dollars each year. 
I think all of us realize that the lion’s share 
of these funds comes from the taxpayers of 
Massachusetts, which is primarily why each 
of these people has such a vital interest in 
maintaining the Boston naval shipyard at, or 
above, its present level. The defense pro- 
gram is one method by which the Federal 
Government can bring expenditures into bal- 
ance with its receipts from Massachusetts. 

If full employment existed in Massachu- 
setts today and there was a reasonable ex- 
pectancy that it was to continue, the validity 
of this argument would be questionable, but 
in view of the fact that a great many areas 
of Massachusetts have been declared critical 
unemployment centers, I believe we are on 
firm ground, 

As the Federal Reserve bank so accurately 
predicted in 1950, “Unless the tax structure 
is revised or the volume and distribution of 
Federal expenditures modified, New England 
runs the risk of future embarrassment.” 
The tax structure has not been revised, the 
volume and distribution of funds has not 
been modified, and the prediction has come 
true. New England is most certainly 
“embarrassed.” 

One more quotation from the bank’s re- 
view is probably in order: “* * * expendi- 
tures of the Government in various areas 
outside of New England are paid for, in part, 
by New England funds, possibly without 
even an intangible advantage. An example 
of this would be the construction of a steam 
power plant by the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity at New Johnsonville, Tenn. In fact, it 
could be argued that an expenditure of this 
kind, by bringing about lower power costs, 
would be one more minor stimulus to fur- 
ther migration of industry from New Eng- 
land.” We do not suggest that the Federal 
Government discontinue the development 
of power; we are, however, opposed to any 
program designed to use New England’s 
money to cripple the New England economy. 

Our proposal is simple: We recommend 
that the Massachusetts and New England 
congressional delegation organize themselves 
for the purpose of protecting New England. 
The drain of funds from the region must be 
halted until such time as the region is once 
again in a position to make such contribu- 
tions. The billions which we have already 
contributed to the Federal Government must, 
in some measure, be returned until the re- 
gion is able to compete on an equal basis 
with other sections of the country. And we 
know of no program that can more quickly 
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and effectively rejuvenate New England than 
to take advantage of our huge reserve of 
skilled manpower by enlarging the defense 
effort in the area. New England should not 
be faced with cuts in defense spending as 
we now are; rather, an increasing amount 
of Federal work should be sent here until 
we have been revitalized. Our hope is that 
you gentlemen will agree with us to the 
extent of actively working toward this end. 

You may rest assured that the people of 
New England will appreciate such an effort. 


STATEMENT OF Mr. CHARLES C. O’DONNELL 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, you 
have been acquainted here with the threat 
to dismember the production shops and 
ship repair work of the Boston naval ship- 
yard, I will dwell briefly on yet another 
phase of this large industrial establishment 
that is also slated for extinction, namely the 
public works facilities of the Boston naval 
shipyard. 

The Federal Government has a multi- 
million-dollar investment in such facilities 
as power plants, buildings, machinery, piers, 
docks, railways, etc. 

This system has been developed over the 
past many years, the maintenance, repair, 
and alteration of same has been entrusted 
to the highly skilled mechanics of the public 
works department of the Boston naval ship- 
yard, 

To keep this many-phased facility in 
proper balance requires the know-how of 
many specialists with years of training in 
the upkeep and improvement of this facility. 

Over the past decade the electric power 
developed at the Botton Naval Shipyard has 
been used and available in emergencies to 
all of New England. Portable power has 
been delivered to disaster areas as far as 
the State of Maine. The central power plant 
within the shipyard can in emergency sup- 
plement the service of Metropolitan Boston 
in event of power failure to the private power 
producing plants in the area. It is appar- 
ent that such a valuable property must be 
subjected to the greatest of security meas- 
ures. Special security screening is used by 
the Navy Department to insure that only 
employees considered as good security risks 
be allowed access to any part of this vital 
power distribution system. It has been 
realized that such a system, like a chain is 
only as strong as its weakest link—mechani- 
cal or human. 

Recent Department of Defense directives 
make it mandatory for the Navy Department 
to solicit private contract work for all altera- 
tions and improvements under the cogni- 
zance of the public works department. The 
danger of interruption of service to the var- 
ious components and the possible irrepara- 
ble damage that could be done in the im- 
plementation of this new policy should not 
be underestimated. The use of outside con- 
tractors who cannot be expected to com- 
prehend the delicate balance between the 
various facilities, such as electric power sys- 
tems, steam generating plants, compressed 
air units, hot water developments, etc., will 
seriously affect the efficient operation of the 
entire plant. The possibility of information 
leaks or direct sabotage to this vital power- 
producing installation should be a matter of 
prime consideration to all that are en- 
trusted with the welfare of the community 
and security of the Nation. 

We therefore request you gentlemen to 
do everything in your power to prevent a 
condition whereby loyal, capable, and effi- 
cient shipyard mechanics of the public 
works department of the Boston naval ship- 
yard will be replaced by mechanics of private 
industry who possess a loyalty of unknown 
degree and an experience which is not 
adapted to the peculiarities of shipyard al- 
teration and improvement work projects. 


Social Security for Lawyers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. O’BRIEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1953 


Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to include the following 
resolution of the State Bar of Michigan: 


Whereas all bar associations should be in- 
terested in, and encourage, remedial legisla- 
tion providing needed economic benefits to 
all the American people and to American 
lawyers; and 

Whereas authoritative studies by the Con- 
gress of the United States, the Federal Secu- 
rity Administration, the Commerce Depart- 
ment, and other public and private agencies 
have pointed to the need for extending cov- 
erage of the Federal Social Security Act to 
the 120,000 self-employed lawyers and to 
other self-employed persons in the Nation; 
and 

Whereas in recognition of this need Con- 
gress has amended the Federal Social Secu- 
rity Act to include almost all categories of 
self-employed persons, except certain profes- 
sions, including self-employed lawyers; and 

Whereas numerous recent polls and reso- 
lutions passed reflect a desire for coverage 
under the Federal Social Security Act by self- 
employed professional persons and associa- 
tions, including lawyers; and 

Whereas the retirement, survivorship, and 
life-insurance benefits under the Social 
Security Act available to 45 million Ameri- 
cans are available at costs much below pri- 
vate annuity and insurance rates for compa- 
rable protection: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the State Bar of Michigan, 
in annual meeting assembled, support the 
extension of coverage of the Federal Social 
Security Act to self-employed lawyers of the 
Nation. 


Quick Hearing on Toll-Increase Issue 
Affecting Camden-Philadelphia Bridge 
Is Mandatory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO} 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1953 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, a 
serious situation has arisen as a result 
of the delay in deciding whether the 
proposed increased tolls for the Camden- 
Philadelphia Bridge are reasonable and 
just. In order that there may be a full 
understanding of the circumstances that 
create this situation I wish first to in- 
clude as part of my remarks the corre- 
spondence that has passed between the 
Secretary of the Army and myself. 

The following letter dated June 5, 
1953, and received June 8, 1953, was ad- 
dressed to me by Robert T. Stevens, Sec- 
retary of the Army: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D. C., June 5, 1953. 
Hon. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. WOLVERTON: Please permit me to 

make further reference to vour communica- 
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tions of May 19 and 20 regarding the tolls 
on the Philadelphia-Camden Bridge. As I 
indicated to you in my acknowledgment 
letter of May 22, I wanted to look into this 
matter very carefully and weigh all factors 
involved to insure that the action taken in 
this particular instance was proper. 

I now understand that a special commit- 
tee was appointed by the New Jersey State 
Assembly by a resolution passed on May 20 
to investigate the facts and hold hearings 
concerning the proposed toll increase and re- 
port its findings to the assembly on or about 
June 15. Accordingly, and while I have 
evaluated the many factors submitted to 
date concerning the raising of the tolls on 
this bridge, I feel that a final decision re- 
garding the possibility of holding a public 
hearing should be held in abeyance until 
the State assembly has had an opportunity 
to look into this entire picture. 

I have very carefully considered the in- 
formation you so ably presented in your pre- 
vious correspondence, and in my final de- 
cision I assure you I will endeavor not only 
to live up to the intent of section 503 of 
the General Bridge Act of 1946 but also the 
spirit of the statute. 

Your most sincere and deep personal in- 
terest in this matter is appreciated and I 
wish to assure you that I will most care- 
fully evaluate the entire situation to insure 
that the decision I reach will be both fair 
and equitable to all concerned, 

With highest personal regards, I am, 

Yours sincerely, 
ROBERT T. STEVENS, 
Secretary of the Army. 


Mr. Speaker, the following letter dated 
June 8, 1953, in reply to the aforesaid 
letter, was addressed by me to the Sec- 
retary of the Army: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C., June 8, 1953. 
Hon. ROBERT T. STEVENS, 
Secretary of the Army, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. SECRETARY: This is to acknowledge 
receipt of your letter of June 5, advising 
me that while you “have evaluated the 
many factors submitted to date concerning 
the raising of the tolls,” yet, you “feel that 
a final decision regarding the possibility of 
holding a public hearing should be held in 
abeyance until the State assembly has had 
an opportunity to look into this entire pic- 
ture.” 

I wish in answer thereto to respectfully 
submit to you my opinion that by with- 
holding action and awaiting consideration 
by the State assembly that you are thereby 
jeopardizing the public interest to an extent 
that could prove disastrous. I am definitely 
of this opinion for the following reasons: 

First. The port authority has sold bonds 
in the amount of $100 million that are to 
be delivered to the purchaser on Thursday, 
June 11, 1953. In this connection, it is 
important that I should inform you that 
I am advised that the bonds were sold upon 
the representation that the increased rate 
of toll would be put into effect June 21, 
and that said bonds contain a covenant 
that such rate of toll will continue and not 
be changed before 1957, and then only upon 
the happening of certain contingent events 
that have no relationship to the authority 
of the Secretary of the Army to determine 
whether the toils are reasonable and just. 

Second. The special committee appointed 
by the New Jersey House of Assembly has 
conducted its hearing and made public an 
intention to report to the assembly when 
it reconvenes (now being in adjournment) 
on June 22, 1953. 

You will note that as a result of this 
decision there will be no official report until 


“after the toll rates have gone into effect 
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on June 21, unless stopped by your action 
prior thereto. 

Third. If you withhold action until after 
June 22, the date of the reconvening of 
the New Jersey Legislature, then the fol- 
lowing events will have happened: (1) the 
bonds will have been delivered to the pur- 
chaser, and (2) the tolls will have been in- 
creased. This will raise a most serious issue, 
namely, in view of the representation made 
by the port authority, unchallenged by you, 
the increased rates become a part of the 
consideration of the bonds, and the cove- 
nant by the port authority not to change 
the tolls until 1957, becomes effective. All 
of this without your consent or finding that 
the tolls to be charged are reasonable and 

ust. 

; This situation raises a serious question 
whether considered either from the stand- 
point of the public, thẹ bond purchasers, or 
the port authority. 

As to the public it is serious if your failure 
to act, in the light of the knowledge you 
have as to the intention of the port author- 
ity, and, you did not act, that then because 
of silence it is held that the port authority 
and the bond purchasers had a right to as- 
sume there was no objection upon your part, 
and, therefore the increased rates became 
effective. 

As to the bondholders it becomes likewise 
serious if, after the representations made by 
the port authority and the purchase made 
upon such conditions, it should then be held 
by you that you are not bound by the repre- 
sentations of the port authority, as to the 
rate of toll to be charged, and, by virtue of 
the authority vested in you it is your deci- 
sion that the tolls are not reasonable and 
just. Under such circumstances would it 
not be a default in the terms and conditions 
of the bonds and thereby enable the pur- 
chasers to have a right of action against the 
port authority? 

As to the port authority there is created 
a most serious situation with respect to its 
future liability to the purchasers on the 
basis of the promises previously made. 

It is therefore, respectfully submitted that 
this state of uncertainty can and should be 
resolved in either of the following ways: 

1. Recognition, by you that the duty and 
responsibility of determining whether the 
tolls are reasonable and just is lodged solely 
and entirely in you, and, in no one else, not 
even the Legislature of New Jersey or Penn- 
sylvania or both. Your responsibility is the 
result of congressional authority and exists 
regardless of State action. Therefore, a de- 
cision by you before Thursday, June 11, 1953, 
as to whether the proposed increase is rea- 
sonable and just. I assume in view of the 
statement contained in your letter that you 
have evaluated the many factors submitted 
to date concerning the raising of the tolls on 
this bridge, that you are probably in a posi- 
tion to make a decision. In any event it is 
difficult to understand how, under these cir- 
cumstances it is either reasonable or appro- 
priate that a final decision regarding the 
possibility of holding a public hearing should 
be held in abeyance until the State assembly 
has had an opportunity to look into this 
entire picture. 

2. However, if such continues to be your 
desire, notwithstanding the circumstances 
that I have enumerated herein showing the 
extent to which time is of the essence, and, 
requiring action before June 11, 1953, then, 
the serious consequences I have enumerated 
might be avoided by you notifying the Dela- 
ware River Port Authority, and, the pur- 
chasers of the bonds that you have not made 
a decision as to whether the proposed in- 
crease of tolls is reasonable and just, and, 
that pending such decision the bonds should 
not be issued or delivered if they or the 
prospectus contain either directly, indirectly, 
or by inference the rate of toll that will be 
charged or, when or under what circum- 


stances such tolls may be charged, but that 
such issuance and deliverance should be 
withheld until you have made a decision 
with respect to the tolls that may be charged. 

If this alternative action is adopted, then, 
may I again emphasize the importance and 
necessity of your giving immediate notice to 
the above-mentioned parties prior to the 
issuance and delivery of such bonds by the 
port authority. I have suggested immediate 
notice to preclude the possibility of the 
bonds being issued and delivered prior to 
June 11, 1953, which is the presently publi- 
cized date for such. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Most respectfully, 
CHARLES A. WOLVERTON. 


Mr. Speaker, in addition to the above 
correspondence it is also appropriate to 
include the following editorial in the 
June 9, 1953, issue of the Courier-Post 
newspaper of Camden, N. J., that clearly 
and forcibly sets forth the importance of 
having a hearing and decision by the 
Secretary of the Army without delay. 
It reads as follows: 


Quick HEARING ON TOLL INCREASE Is 
MANDATORY 


Congressman WoLvEeRTON announces he is 
redoubling his efforts to have Secretary of 
the Army Stevens call a public hearing at 
once on the Delaware River Port Authority’s 
proposed increase of Camden Bridge tolls. 

Unless Stevens acts quickly, the higher 
tolls may be put in effect within a matter 
of days. The authority plans to accept de- 
livery of the $100 million bond issue it has 
floated for its new $90 million bridge at 
Gloucester City on Thursday. 

The new toll rates are scheduled, accord- 
ing to the authority's present plan, to be 
put in effect within 10 days of the bond de- 
livery, which would probably mean June 20. 

Stevens, who has the power to refuse ap- 
proval of the higher tolls, has been urged 
to withhold his O. K. pending a public hear- 
ing at which the case against them can be 
presented. WOLVERTON now asks him to call 
the hearing before Thursday, or if that is im- 
practical to direct the port authority not to 
accept delivery of the bonds until the hear- 
ing can be held and its outcome determined. 

The Courier-Post agrees with WOLVERTON 
that this is the only fair course for Stevens 
to take, so the argument against the toll 
increase can be properly presented, and urges 
that the Army Secretary use his power to 
withhold immediate imposition of the boost 
in the way WOLVERTON suggests. 

Another powerful voice asking for the pub- 
lic hearing and urging Stevens to withhold 
his approval of the toll increase until it is 
held has been raised. It is that of former 
United States Senator David Baird, Jr. 

Baird also criticizes the port authority for 
having “allowed itself to be forced into a 
noncompetitive bidding by bankers” on the 
$100 million bond issue the authority has 
floated for the new $90 million bridge at 
Gloucester City. 

“Private enterprise has been justly criti- 
cized when it has eliminated competition,” 
says Baird in a letter to Stevens urging the 
public hearing on the toll increase. 

“There is no doubt that the bridge elimi- 
nated ferry competition completely, so we 
have, at the present time, only one vehicular 
way to go to the heart of Philadelphia from 
Camden.“ 

While Baird says he has never believed 
that this bridge should be free of tolls,“ as 
many others do, he continues, “I am just as 
much of the belief that the toll should not 
be excessive, thereby allowing the Delaware 
River Port Authority to exploit this very 
valuable asset.” 

The proposed 5-cent increase in the pres- 
ent automobile toll on Camden Bridge, he 
says. “is an unnecessary cost to workers in 
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the cities of Camden and Philadelphia who 
have to traverse the bridge every day to go 
to their places of employment, and is an un- 
warranted additional cost to business. 

“There is no sound reason for the tolls to be 
raised prior to the opening of the new bridge 
between Gloucester and Philadelphia. * * * 
I believe you should grant a hearing to the 
citizens of our area who are protesting this 
raise before you make a final decision. May 
I respectfully say it is your duty to be fully 
informed before there is a final decision.” 

Few men can speak with greater authority 
on the subjects Baird brings up in his letter 
to Stevens than the former Senator and 
long-time Republican leader of Camden 
County. 

Baird himself is a former member of the 
old Delaware River Joint Commission, which 
was succeeded by the port authority, and 
therefore, is thoroughly conversant with its 
operations, financial and otherwise. He is 
conceded to be the one individual who more 
than any other was responsible for the legis- 
lation that permitted construction of the 
high-speed line on Camden Bridge. He now 
is president of a leading insurance brokerage 


His opinion that the toll increase is un- 
necessary thus carries much more weight 
than it might coming from another man 
less familiar with finance and with the oper- 
ations of the port authority, 

The same can be said for his criticism of 
the manner in which the bond issue for the 
new bridge was floated, with only a single 
bid on this huge offering of securities. 

Likewise, the same can be said for his im- 
plied criticism of the high-handed and auto- 
cratic manner the port authority has 
adopted in its operations. As Baird says, 
private monopolies merit valid criticism 
when they stifle competition and take ad- 
vantage of the fact to bleed the public, 
Here is a case where a public enterprise has 
stifled and eliminated private competition 
and is taking advantage of its position to 
impose unnecessary and excessive rates on 
the public for the use of its facilities, which 
is something still more culpable. 

Baird has spoken out voluntarily from the 
background of his exceptional personal 
knowledge and experience against what he 
believes is an imposition on the public. He 
is in an unusually good position to judge 
correctly about that. 

It is good to see a man of Baird’s caliber 
coming out so strongly on behalf of the 
public in this controversy. Secretary Stevens 
is dutybound to give the most earnest con- 
sideration to his request for an early public 
hearing on the toll increase, reinforced as it 
is by the arguments Baird gives and the 
many others that have previously been pre- 
sented to Stevens—and to suspend the in- 
crease in the meantime. 


Representative Crosser New House Dean 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1953 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, this week 
our esteemed colleague the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Crosser] has attained 
a new landmark in his outstanding ca- 
reer which makes him the new dean of 
the House. As part of these remarks I 
am including a timely item from the 
News Notebook by Peter Edson which ap- 
peared in the Washington News entitled 
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“Representative Crosser New House 


Dean,” as follows: 
REPRESENTATIVE CROSSER New House DEAN 


The new dean of the House of Representa- 
tives, in point of age, is Representative ROB- 
ERT Crosser, Cleveland Democrat, who cele- 
brated his 79th birthday June 7. Repre- 
sentative Crosser was born in Holytown, 
Lanarkshire, Scotland, and was brought to 
America as a boy by his immigrant parents. 
He is best known as the author of railroad 
retirement plan legislation. This is his 19th 
term in Congress. 

Two other Democrats, Sam RAYBURN, of 
Texas, and Cart Vinson, of Georgia, have 
served 21 terms in Congress and so are senior 
to Representative Crosser in point of serv- 
ice, though they are younger. Representa- 
tive Crosser became senior Congressman on 
the death of Representative Merlin Hull, of 
Wisconsin, who was 82. Runner-up is now 
Representative Brent SPENCE, of Kentucky, 
who is 6 months younger than Representa- 
tive CROSSER. 

Seven years senior to Representative 
Crosser, on the Senate side, is bachelor 
Senator THEODORE Francis Green, Democrat, 
of Rhode Island. At 86, Senator Green is 
probably the oldest man on active service in 
Government. Senator Green has to run for 
reelection next year. If he makes it and 
lives out his term he will become the oldest 
Congressman in American history. The rec- 
ord was set by the late Senator Justin Mor- 
rill, of Vermont, who died in 1898 at 88. 
When Senator GREEN was asked if he was try- 
ing to beat this record, he ducked with the 
comment, “That is something I never discuss 
with anyone. As a matter of fact, I don't 
even discuss that with the Lord.” 


Nuclear Science Group Voices Its Opin- 
ions Concerning the Necessity for a 
Broad Intellectual Attack on Atomic 


Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1953 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been clear for some time that modifica- 
tions of the Atomic Energy Act of 1946 
will be necessary to permit a wide attack 
by industry on the problems of atomic 
power. 

In anticipation of the proposed hear- 
ings on the subject before the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic 
Energy, a group of scientists and engi- 
neers whose experience covers both the 
field of electronics and atomic energy 
met and drew up statement of views. 
This group consisted of the following: 
William Breazeale, the Pennsylvania 
State College; Lloyd Devore, General 
Electric Co., Syracuse; Truman S. Gray, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
Keith Henney, electronics; J. B. H. Ku- 
per, Brookhaven National Laboratory; 
Urner Liddel, Bendix Aviation Corp.; 
Jerome D. Luntz, nucleonics; M. A, 
Schultz, atomic power division, Westing- 
house Manufacturing Corp.; L. V. Berk- 
ner, chairman, Associated Universities. 

The statement represents the opinions 
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of the members of the group, acting as 
individuals, and does not necessarily co- 
incide with those of the organizations 
with which they are associated. 

In view of the timeliness of the views 
expressed, I am inserting them in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for the informa- 
tion of Members of Congress. 

The statement follows: 


OPINIONS OF MEMBERS OF A NUCLEAR SCIENCE 
GROUP ON THE ATOMIC ENERGY ACT OF 1946 


Section 1 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1946 
states that “the utilization of atomic energy 
* + * shall be directed toward improving 
the public welfare, increasing the standards 
of living, strengthening free competition.” 

We believe this is an excellent statement 
of the objectives of our work in atomic 
energy. We further believe that these ob- 
jectives can be met only by the broadest 

ossible intellectual attack on atomic prob- 
ems, and that no man is wise enough to 
visualize all the advantages to mankind 
which might come out of such a mass attack. 

Since 1946, when the act was written, 
vast changes have taken place in the field 
of atomic energy, not only in accumulated 
technical knowledge, but in our thinking 
as to the best ways of putting this knowl- 
edge to work to carry out the aims of the 
1946 act. We believe that one of the best 
ways of solving the numerous evolving prob- 
lems of atomic energy is to tackle the prob- 
lems of atomic power on a wide front. This 
type of attack is necessary because the prob- 
lems involved are broad, encompassing all of 
the presently practiced divisions of science 
and engineering. 

To solve the problems of atomic power 
most economically in terms of money, brains, 
and time, we believe that many more scien- 
tists and engineers must be able to work on 
these problems than can now do so. Al- 
though the Atomic Energy Act written 7 
years ago and as amended is a remarkably 
useful document, even in light of our present 
knowledge and philosophy, certain modifica- 
tions are needed to encourage private enter- 
prise to attack the problem of atomic power 
and hasten the day when this new form of 
power, with the byproducts of power re- 
search, will become useful to mankind. 

The modifications involve (1) the present 
prohibition of the private ownership of fis- 
sionable materials and facilities for their 
production, (2) the present patent provisions, 
and (3) the present security and clearance 
Tules. The specific modifications recom- 
mended below are aimed at fostering broad 
participation without endangering the na- 
tional security. 


1. OWNERSHIP OF FISSIONABLE MATERIALS AND 
PRODUCTION FACILITIES 


The Atomic Energy Act of 1946 explicitly 
prohibits the Commission from distributing 
to an individual or organization sufficient 
fissionable material to construct a bomb or 
other military weapon. A practicable power- 
producing reactor is no more a military weap- 
on than is a diesel engine, yet the above 
prohibition prevents the construction of such 
a reactor. 

The Atomic Energy Act also prohibits the 
private ownership of facilities for the pro- 
duction of fissionable material. The uti- 
lization of uranium in a power reactor will 
generally produce new fissionable material 
but not necessarily in such a form as to be 
readily usable in the construction of a bomb 
or other military weapon. Nevertheless, 
under the terms of the act a power reactor 
must be considered a facility for producing 
fissionable material. 

The restrictions should be relaxed to allow 
the development of nonmilitary power re- 
actors. In our opinion this step means that 
private enterprise be permitted to own or 
possess sufficient fissionable material to de- 
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velop facilities of a nonmilitary nature, 
under Government licensing, safety and 
security provisions, and to operate and own 
such facilities. 

2. PATENT PROVISIONS 

The patent system has been a significant 
factor in the growth of our scientific and 
industrial strength. This system has en- 
eouraged individuals and companies to take 
chances and has resulted in fostering our 
tremendous technological advances. 

The atomic patent field is basically no dif- 
ferent from any other patent field where 
Government interest is involved. There ap- 
Pears to be no sound reason for a difference 
in treatment, even admitting that this field 
is peculiarly weighted with the public inter- 
est. Many other fields are equally affected 
by the public interest, and, like them, the 
field of atomic energy would be adequately 
protected by existing national defense and 
security procedures. For example, existing 
security regulations prevent any patent from 
issuing from the United States Patent Office 
when the patent is, in the opinion of the 
Government, detrimental to our national se- 
curity. Section II of the act dealing with 
patents appears to go further than necessary 
to protect national security in that broad 
powers which tend to discourage private en- 
terprise are conferred on the Commission. 
Therefore, we consider that the patent sec- 
tion of the act and the policies developed 
under it should be revised so that the patents 
in the atomic energy field are treated in the 
same manner as patents in other fields in 
which the Government is interested. 

We are agreed that in certain atomic areas 
the national defense aspects are paramount. 
We are further agreed that the following 
philosophy of atomic patent operation will 
both protect the national interest and en- 
courage wide industrial participation: 

(a) Any discovery in the atomic energy 
field useful solely or primarily for military 
applications should continue to be controlled 
by the Government, with suitable compen- 
sation made to the discoverer. 

(b) Where the Government contracts for 
the development or production of nuclear 
devices, the same patent rights as would be 
granted in other military fields should be 
granted to the contractor. Where the con- 
tractor makes a substantial contribution 
toward progress in the atomic field by invest- 
ing his know-how or money, he should re- 
ceive patent rights in the work he is accom- 
plishing. 

(e) Since it is in the national interest to 
encourage technological progress to the great- 
est possible extent, private enterprise should 
be allowed full patent rights in fields only 
incidental to the military application of 
atomic energy. That is, all privately financed 
discoveries relating to power production, or 
to other nonmilitary phases of atomic energy 
utilization, should be treated as any other 
discovery under our existing patent system 
and should be the property of the discoverer, 
with appropriate license to the Goverment. 


3. SECURITY AND CLEARANCES 


Based on our experience with military and 
AEC security practices, we believe that the 
present provisions of the Atomic Energy Act 
with respect to security and clearances would 
be a serious, if not fatal, drawback to the 
economical development of atomic power by 
private enterprise. Those portions of the 
atomic energy program which are of special 
interest to electronics engineers fall partly 
in the unclassified fields and partly in the 
category of “restricted data.” Hence we have 
become more conscious of security barriers, 
and the expense and duplication of effort 
they entail, than have some of our colleagues 
whose work is entirely behind the fence. 

Many of us have had experience in classi- 
fied work for other agencies of the Govern- 
ment and so are able to draw a comparison 
between the military and AEC systems. For 
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example, in setting up the new category of 
“restricted data“ requiring a special form of 
clearance, the Atomic Energy Act has in effect 
set up a whole new system of classification. 
Although the terms top secret,” “secret” and 
“confidential” are used with substantially 
the same meaning as in military practice, if 
any matter (such as all power reactor infor- 
mation) falls in the “restricted data” cate- 
gory, access to it requires so-called “Q” clear- 
ance, requiring an investigation about as 
thorough and painstaking as that for mili- 
tary top secret.” Therefore, the natural 
tendency to play safe and overclassify an 
item is strongly encouraged. The system has 
what might be termed an inflationary effect 
on classifications. 

Overclassification is definitely harmful to 
national security as it tends to cheapen those 
items which really are of such importance 
as to merit “top secret” or “secret” rating. 
In addition, it would be difficult to estimate 
the huge cost to the Nation of overclassifi- 
cation, in terms of duplication of effort and 
the waste of trained manpower, where dis- 
semination of information is impeded. 

Present-day clearance procedures for ac- 
cess to “restricted data” are very expensive 
and long drawn out. They constitute a se- 
vere handicap to recruiting scientific and 
engineering personnel for work in the atomic 
energy feld, and limit the opportunity to 
make technical contributions to relatively 
few individuals. 

We believe that two new security objectives 
are necessary. First, the number of people 
having access to weapons information should 
be kept to the minimum necessary for the 
problem, whereas the number of skilled tech- 
nical people having access to less critical 
data should be widely expanded. This implies 
a more flexible system with various grades 
of clearance, since the clearance now used 
by the Commission where access to only the 
least sensitive data is required is the same 
as that required for weapons data. Second, 
the cost in time and money of security and 
clearance procedures should be greatly re- 
duced for those cases not requiring access to 
‘the most sensitive data. We therefore recom- 
mend that the act be amended along the fol- 
lowing lines: 

(a) That the definition, section 10 (b) (1), 
of “restricted data“ be amended to include 
only “all data concerning the manufacture 
or utilization of atomic weapons,” and ex- 
clude “production of fissionable material, or 
the use of fissionable material in the pro- 
duction of power.” This change would en- 
able the Commission to institute simpler 
clearance procedures for access to the small 
amount of information in the power reactor 
field that must remain classified to some 
degree. 

(b) Purely weapons information should 
remain as “restricted data” and require spe- 
cial clearances for the personnel working in 
this field as at present. 

(c) Reactor, source and fissionable mate- 
rial information which cannot be completely 
declassified should be treated like other clas- 
sified military information with a view to re- 
ducing to a minimum the delays and expense 
of clearance for access. j 

(d) Consideration should be given to mod- 
ification of the terminology used in refer- 
ring to classified data to avoid confusion with 
the Department of Defense and other agen- 
cies. The term “restricted data” still causes 
some confusion with the military classifica- 
tion “restricted,” the lowest of the military 
grades. 

We firmly believe that atomic power with 
all its potentialities will be one of the main 
solutions of the world’s insatiable appetite 
for energy. It can mean enormous techno- 
logical advances to the nation which attacks 
atomic power problems with wide scope, im- 
agination, and daring. With these beliefs in 
mind, we respectfully invite your attention 

to the recommendations presented herein. 


Tariff Schedules for the Glass and Pottery 
Industries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1953 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude Senate Resolution 34 of the 100th 
General Assembly of the Ohio Senate. 
This resolution speaks for itself and, in 
a few words, expresses conditions exist- 
ing in some of the industries not only 
of our State but in other areas of this 
country. 

We must make a definite choice be- 
tween American workers, including all 
segments of our society, and the workers 
of foreign countries as to whether or 
not we are going to allow products 
brought in from foreign countries to 
take from the American people their 
means of livelihood, 

It seems to the writer that it is very 
unfair that we are taxing the American 
people and sending the money to for- 
eign countries, as well as equipment, 
then allowing the products of that money 
and equipment to be brought into this 
country in competition with the pro- 
duction of the good American people. 

We cannot continue, Mr. Speaker, to 
compete with low-wage areas of the 
world and maintain our standard of liv- 
ing. 
The resolution follows: 

“Senate Resolution 34 
“Resolution requesting Members of Congress 
from the State of Ohio to investigate the 
harm being done to the glass, pottery, and 
allied industries by foreign imports and 
urging the Federal Government to limit 
these imports 

“Whereas the livelihood of many workers 
within the borders of the State of Ohio is 
being threatened due to the loss of glass, 
pottery, and allied industries; and 

“Whereas import competition from low- 
wage areas of the world is a constant menace 
to the continued employment of thousands 
of workers in the glass, pottery, and other 
allied industries; and 4 

“Whereas American wage standards have 
been maintained and strengthened by na- 
tional minimum-wage legislation, supple- 
mented in many States by minimum-wage 
laws of their own, and these laws have tended 
to wipe out sweatshop working conditions; 
and 

“Whereas our national obligations have 
reached unheard of heights during time of 
peace and require the maintenance of high 
national income to avoid insolvency; and 

“Whereas the far-reaching duty and tariff 
reductions that have taken place during the 
past 17 years under the trade-agreements 
program have exposed the glass, pottery, and 
other allied industries to impoverishment 
and loss of employment; and 

“Whereas such impoverishment will under- 
mine the living standards and the employ- 
ment of many workers within the borders of 
the State of Ohio: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Senate of the State 
of Ohio go on record in favor of fairer tariff 
schedules for the glass and pottery industry 
in order to keep foreign competitors from 
selling their wares at subcompetitive prices 
in this country, and that Members of Con- 
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gress from the State of Ohio call for a Federal 
investigation of the present situation, and 
demand that the Department of State cause 
a limitation of these imports until such time 
as the condition of their production and 
the wages paid in plants where glassware, 
pottery and allied products are made are im- 
proved and more nearly equal American 
standards of wages and working conditions.” 

I, Thomas E. Bateman, hereby certify that 
the above is a true and correct copy of Senate 
Resolution 34, adopted by the Ohio Senate 
May 27, 1953. 

Tuomas E. BATEMAN, 
Clerk of the Senate. 


Low-Rent Housing in Small Towns 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 8, 1953 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, per- 
mission having been granted, I am in- 
serting at this point in the RECORD a 
copy of a recent letter addressed to the 
President of the United States by Hon, 
Kenneth W. Simmons, chairman of the 
east Texas defense area and mayor of 
the city of Avinger, Tex., which is in 
the First Congressional District of Texas 
Irepresent. In this letter he reports his 
findings on low-rent public housing in 
that area, which is comparable to many 
other areas of the United States. 

Mr. Simmons’ report shows so clearly 
the great benefits derived from low-rent 
housing units and brings out the real 
need of more such units that I know 
the Members of Congress will be inter- 
ested in the information he has fur- 
nished the President, and will doubtless 
get much satisfaction in knowing that 
they voted to make it possible for these 
units to be constructed, thereby improv- 
ing living conditions of many families 
living in adverse circumstances in most 
cases not due to any fault of their own, 

The letter is as follows: 

AVINGER, TEX., May 26, 1953. 
Hon. Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 
President of the United States, 
White House, Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: I have been advised 
that the House and Senate will meet some- 
time in the near future to decide on the 
proposed 35,000 units of low-rent public 
housing. 

As mayor of Avinger, Tex., and chairman 
of the east Texas defense area, I have per- 
sonally investigated the low-rent housing 
projects located in Avinger, Jefferson, 
Daingerfield, Pittsburg, and Gilmer, Tex, I 
did not make a political inspection tour. I 
have visited these projects over the past year 
of actual operation. I talked with tenants, 
studied their case history and background, 
their previous living quarters, their individ- 
ual problems, job occupations, dependents, 
and general circumstances of their individ- 
ual hardships. I have worked with the 
Public Housing Administration and local 
housing authority in an effort to learn the 
needs of individual families living in ad- 
verse circumstances due to no fault of their 
own, and in an equal effort to learn of the 
results being attained by poor people living 


in these units. I would like to report my 
findings. 
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1. Ninety-five percent of the people in our 
east Texas area who qualify for low-rent 
houses come from dilapidated and sub- 
standard houses. I found that 90 percent 
of these families are living in shacks with- 
out toilet facilities, without running water 
and are using wood, coal, and oil in place 
of natural gas; even where the facilities are 
available. 

2. I was determined to learn the reasons 
for these adverse and unsanitary conditions. 
As a whole, these families could not afford 
anything. better, I found widowed mothers 
with dependent children and $75 a month 
living expenses. I found fathers and moth- 
ers with large numbers of dependents earn- 
ing meager low-income wages. I found de- 
pendent old people trying to live on small 
pensions and disabled veterans with fami- 
lies living on part-time low-income wages. 

3. The need for low-rent income housing 
became unquestionably necessary and urgent 
in my mind. 

4. I then followed families through the 
changeover period into their new low-rent 
housing homes. Here the environment was 
changed 100 percent. I saw modern apart- 
ments with gas, lights, water, and sewerage. 
I saw electric refrigerators, gas ranges, inside 
bathrooms with tub, showers, lavatory, and 
running water. I saw central heating sys- 
tems. I saw clean lawns with grass, flowers, 
and shrubs. I saw modern playgrounds 
with swings, seesaws, merry-go-rounds and 
other healthful training equipment. Most 
important of all, I saw tragedy converted in- 
to happiness. I saw mothers and children 
working and playing with a smile and a new 
hope. I even saw children attending Sunday 
school for the first time, full of laughter, 
proud, and happy. 

5. I saw tenants learning to, live with one 
another, paying their rent and learning 
something about citizenship and responsi- 
bility. I saw new hope unequal to anything 
I have seen in my life except when I was 
liberated as a prisoner of war. 

I spent this time because I am serving 
people and I want to see firsthand the true 
answer to low-rent-public housing. I am 
writing this letter because I know it is truly 
a worthwhile investment in the progressive 
growth of this great country. I urge you to 
support the program. Iam representing only 
a few thousand people, but if you had seen 
what I have told you, there would be no 
doubt in your mind, 

Since you honorable gentlemen are so ex- 
tremely busy I took the liberty to do some 
investigating for all of us. 

Very truly yours, 
KENNETH W. SIMMONS, 
Chairman, East Texas Defense Area. 


Broadcast by Hon. Mike Mansfield, of 
Montana, on Youth Wants To Know 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1953 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
Sunday, May 17, 1953, I had the honor 
to appear and participate in the radio 
and television program Youth Wants To 
Know. I ask unanimous consent that 
a transcript of that particular program 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD. as follows: 


Yourn Wants To Know, Sunpay,- May 17, 
1953 

Fmst TEEN-AGER. Does the release of Oatis 
from Czechoslovakia mean a change of policy 
behind the Iron Curtain? 

Seconp TEEN-AGER. What is the signifi- 
cance of Winston Churchill’s proposal for 
a Big Three power meeting? 

THIRD TEEN-AGER. How long will Malenkov 
last as a new leader of Soviet Russia? 

ANNOUNCER. These are a few of the ques- 
tions young America is asking today. What 
are the answers? Youth wants to know. 
The National Broadcasting Co. presents 
Youth Wants to Know, a program dedicated 
to the principle that the future of America 
rests with the young people of our Nation. 
Today, Theodore Granik, the founder and 
moderator of Youth Wants to Know, has 
asked Frank Blair to be guest moderator. 
Here now is Mr. Blair. 

Mr. Brat. Today's issue of This Week 
magazine contains the fourth and final ar- 
ticle in a series highlighting new problems 
in the growing crisis in our American way 
of life. The article today is by reporter 
Howard Whitman. He states that American 
prestige has never been lower throughout the 
world, although we have spent some $40 
billion to aid friendly nations. Today 
Youth Wants to Know is happy to have as 
its guest a member of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, Senator MIKE MANS- 
FIELD, Democrat, of Montana. Senator 
MANSFIELD has a distinguished background 
in foreign affairs. At the United Nations 
Assembly in Paris he debated against Soviet 
Foreign Minister Vishinsky, and the United 
Nations defeated resoundingly a Soviet reso- 
lution denouncing the American Mutual 
Security Program. 

Senator MANSFIELD also has had an unusual 
military career. He enlisted in the Navy 
at the age of 14, and later became a veteran 
of the Marine Corps and the Army. Now, 
Senator, our teenagers brought here under 
the auspices of the national public relations 
division of the American Legion have many 
questions to ask you, particularly about the 
article in This Week magazine and other 
foreign policy questions. Are you ready, 
Senator? 

Senator MANSFIELD. I am. 

Mr. BLAR. We will take our first question. 

Frank KING, Senator MANSFIELD, I would 
like to know if the release of William Oatis 
from Czechoslovakia means a change of pol- 
icy behind the Iron Curtain? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Frank, I do not be- 
lieve so. I imagine that the release of Oatis 
is the culmination of a long series of com- 
munications between the American State 
Department and the Czech Government, as 
well as, the Czech’s say, a letter from Mrs. 
Oatis herself. I dare say that in a few days 
something will come out to indicate just 
what the quid pro quo has been and what 
we are giving in the way of concessions to 
the Czechoslovak Government for the release 
of Bill Oatis. 

CHARLES CupPLES. Senator Mansfield, is the 
proposed joint army for European defense 
dead or merely dormant? 

Senator MANSFIELD. I think that the pro- 
posed army for European defense, known as 
the European Defense Community or the 
EDC, is dormant. I was very pleased that 
the German upper house, the Bundesrat, on 
yesterday ratified that, although in that 
country I understand the socialists are going 
to take the case to the Supreme Court for 
final adjudication. I think that the main 
purpose of the European Defense Army is, of 
course, to bring indirectly into the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization the Germans, 
and I would suggest that if they keep on 
haggling over this EDC too much longer, 
that we ought to cut the Gordian knot and 
try to bring Germany into the North Atlantic 
Treaty directly and thereby accomplish the 
same purpose. 
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BARBARA LEE. Senator MANSFIELD, I would 
like to know is NATO accomplishing the 
purpose for which it was established? 

Senator MANSFIELD. I think NATO is ac- 
complishing the purpose for which it is es- 
tablished, and I am delighted that General 
Ridgway has returned to the country today 
and will be able to report to the Congress 
and the people very shortly on just what 
has been accomplished in the past year. 
NATO was set up, as you know, originally 
among 12 western nations, and lately Greece 
and Turkey have been added. Under that 
agreement, which is a 20-year defense agree- 
ment, if any of those countries is attacked, 
every other country will go to its assistance. 
I think that the goal of 50 divisions, while 
not as much as the Lisbon conference set out 
a year ago, nevertheless is a good beginning 
and probably makes up in quality what it 
may lack in quantity. I think also that 
the NATO is a godsend for us, because if 
another war comes, it is going to be very 
difficult for us to stay out of it, and when 
we arm the peoples of Western Europe and 
create the North Atlantic Army, we are do- 
ing it not so much primarily in their best 
interests, but in our own self-defense. So it 
is an American defense measure. 

BARBARA UNDERHILL. Senator MANSFIELD, do 
you think Senator McCarruy’s activities in 
the field of foreign affairs damage our pres- 
tige? 

Senator MANSFIELD. I certainly do. There 
is only room for one State Department in 
this country, and under the Constitution the 
President is supposed to have the direction 
of foreign affairs. ‘There is no reason, of 
course, why congressional committees should 
not have the right to investigate, and Mc- 
CarTHy’s committee does have the right to 
investigate practically everything under the 
Reorganization Act. 

However, we cannot afford two State De- 
partments, and I think the President and 
Secretary Dulles and their associates ought 
to be given every possible chance to cope 
with and settle these problems which con- 
front this country at the present time. The 
times are too dangerous for divided authority. 

Mr. Bram. Would you comment on Clem- 
ent Attlee’s statement that sometimes it is 
difficult to ascertain who is the more pow- 
erful, Senator McCartuy or the President of 
the United States? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, I think that was 
an unfortunate statement by Mr. Attlee, and 
I think that his outburst and McCarrny’s 
answer did a great deal of harm to Ameri- 
can-British relations. After all, the Rus- 
sians have two objectives in mind as far as 
this country is concerned. One is they want 
an economic depression at home, and if they 
get that, they figure they have got us on the 
run. The second is they want to split us 
from our Western European allies, and I 
think that this interfamily friction is do- 
ing no one any good except the Russians. 

Mr. Bram. The young lady on the third 
row. 

GINGER SAUNDERS. Senator MANSFIELD, how 
do you think the Russians feel toward Sen- 
ator McCarTtHy? Do you think they approve 
of his tactics? 

Senator MANSFIELD. I do not read the Daily 
Worker, the New Masses, Pravda, or Isvestia, 
and I could not answer the question. 

THOMAS WILLOUGHBY. Senator MANSFIELD, 
I would like to know if you agree with Presi- 
dent Truman’s policy of containment in 
Europe and Asia? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Tom, I think that 
President Truman is to be commended for 
laying down a good, sound, strong foreign 
policy. You can call it containment or 
whatever you want, but, nevertheless, that 
policy has been the means by which the 
Russians have been stopped. When you add 
up the Greek-Turkey plan, the Marshall 
plan, the MSA and all of the other things 
which came into existence under President 
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Truman’s administration, I think you will 
come to the conclusion, if not today, then in 
the years to come when historians write 
down the facts of life as they existed in the 
1940's and early 1950's, that Truman in the 
foreign field has been a great President and 
has been responsible in large part for saving 
the free world from Russian aggression. You 
know, during the last campaign we were 
promised a new and a positive foreign policy. 
We have not got a new policy nor a policy 
that is any more positive. It is a policy 
which is a continuation of the Truman pol- 
icy, and it is a good policy today just as it 
has been in the years past. 

Mr. Bram. Do you think the present ad- 
ministration is following that policy because 
they have no new policy or because they are 
stuck with the Truman-Acheson policy? 

Senator MaNnsrre.p. I would not say they 
are stuck with the Truman-Acheson policy 
except in part. I would say that as of now, 
they have not got a new policy. I will say 
that they are very likely reexamining the 
whole picture and will come up with some- 
thing different if something different which 
will work can be found. 

I want to say that I am in full sympathy 
with President Eisenhower and Secretary 
Dulles, because I think they have a tremen- 
dously difficult job, and I feel I speak for the 
Democrats when I say, also, that as far as 
we are concerned, our country comes first 
and our party comes second. If we lose, we 
all lose. And that is something we ought 
to remember all of the time. 

Mr. BLAR. Young lady on the third row. 

CLAUDETTE Scorr. Senator MANSFIELD, I 
would like to know if Churchill's proposal 
for a meeting of the Big Three is a wise 
suggestion for the settlement of the Korean 
armistice? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, Claudette, I 
personally think it has merit, which seems 
to go contrary to the majority of press 
opinion in the United States. But I think 
that the people of the world want peace 
above everything else—not peace at any 
price. Not peace on an appeasement basis. 
But peace on a basis which can give some 
degree of justice and tolerance to all people. 
I think with Churchill and with Pope Pius 
XII that there may come a time at which 
the leaders of the world can sit down and 
try among themselves to settle the differ- 
ences which exist between them so that the 
little people who comprise the rest of the 
world can be given some hope in the future. 

I think we should strive for peace, but 
not on any terms, and that we should do so 
on the basis of knowing what we are doing 
at the time we sit down at the table to 
discuss it. 

Sue THAYER. Do you think anything will 
come from the Korean truce talks? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, Sue, all I can 
tell you is that I hope something will come. 
I don’t know. Maybe I am acclimated to a 
determined opposition to the Soviet plans 
because as far as Korea is concerned, to me 
it is not a Korean or necessarily a Chinese 
Communist proposition only. It is a Krem- 
lin proposition. And I know that our nego- 
tiators have a difficult time, but I hope, that 
is all I can say, because I know nothing 
of the negotiations, that we will be able to 
work out an honorable agreement which 
can in time, bring unity to that country. 

CHARLES Cuppies. What is the relationship 
between the Korean and Indochina prob- 
lems? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, the relation- 
ship, as I see it, is that they are both fronts 
in the common war against Communist ag- 
gression. Now, you cannot just say Com- 
munist aggression applies to any one par- 
ticular area, It applies to every part of 
the world on an overt basis, and on a sub- 
versive basis as well, if you bring the fifth 
columns into consideration. As far as Ko- 
rea is concerned, we are in there because, if 
we did not go in, Korea would have fallen, 


and then in a matter of 4 or 5 months per- 
haps the Russians or their satellites would 
have made an aggressive move in another 
direction, Sometime, somewhere, they had 
to be stood up to. As far as Indochina is 
concerned, it is perhaps in a certain sense 
strategically more important than Korea, 
because if Indochina were to fall, it would 
mean that the rubber, the tin, and the oil 
of the Indies and southeast Asia would fall 
into the hands of the Communists. It would 
mean, also, that a, politically speaking, chain 
reaction would be started by means of which 
to the east of Indochina—Burma, Thailand, 
India, Pakistan, Iran, and other countries— 
would fall in rapid succession, because they 
have not got the strength to hold up. 

What the French are doing in Indochina 
is carrying on a part of the common war 
against communism, and I would like to say 
that in that respect, insofar as our aid to 
Indochina is concerned, the French are 
spending more in the defense of that area 
than they have received from us in Europe 
either under the Marshall plan or the mutual 
security assistance agreement. 

Voice. Do you think that the United 
States should aid the Nationalists on For- 
mosa so as to relieve the strain on Korea and 
Indochina by their attacking the mainland? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, I believe the 
United States should render assistance to 
Nationalist China on Formosa in the form of 
war material. I do not think that Natonal- 
ist China’s army can be very effective in les- 
sening the strain in either Korea or else- 
where, because while the Chinese National- 
ists have something like five to six hundred 
thousand troops on Formosa, it is my under- 
standing that not many of them are battle 
ready. As I recall the testimony of General 
Olmstead, who used to be in charge of the 
military part of MSA last year, when I was 
in the House, he testified before the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee that at that time 
the Chinese Nationalists had one combat- 
ready division, and that with the funds ap- 
propriated for the present fiscal year, ending 
June 30, 1953, he anticipated they would have 
two combat-ready divisions at that time. So 
you see there is a great deal yet to be done 
in Formosa to make an effective fighting 
force out of that army. I think that we 
ought to give them the assistance they need 
to regroup, but I think every dime sent to 
Formosa and everywhere else ought to be 
carefully scrutinized so we can get the full 
money's worth out of the funds invested by 
the American people. 

Dovuc.Las Corstn. How do you feel, Senator, 
about Red China entering the U. N.? 

Senator MANSFIELD. I am opposed to it. 

Mr. BLAIR. Do you have any further com- 
ment on that, Senator? 

Senator MANSFELD. I don't think Red 
China should be allowed to enter the United 
Nations. After all, we have always recog- 
nized Chiang and the Nationalists, and I 
see no reason why we should change our at- 
titude, and I certainly do not think that 
we should allow Red China to come in on the 
basis of a pistol pointed at our neck. 

Mr. Bram. You don't go along with the 
British proposal that we give Red China a 
seat as a price for peace in Korea? 

Senator MANSFIELD. I do not. 

Frank KING. Senator MANSFIELD, I would 
like to know whether you think that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's statement of last week 
that the foreign policy of the United States 
should be consistent, is the Republican Party 
taking a consistent foreign-policy stand now? 

Senator MANSFIELD. I think the Republi- 
can Party’s foreign policy is as consistent as 
the policy of the Democratic Party was before 
it. However, I do not like to think of Demo- 
cratic and Republican foreign policy. I do 
like to think of American foreign policy, be- 
cause as I have said before, we are Americans 
first before we are members of parties. Noth- 
ing new, to my knowledge, has come up in the 
field of foreign policy except the withdrawal 
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of the Seventh Fleet from the Straits of Tai- 
wan, and that, after all, was only- a paper 
change, because there never was much of a 
fleet down there; and contrary to a state- 
ment made by the President in his inaugural 
address, that fleet was not sent down there 
to protect the Communists on the mainland. 
It was sent down there to protect the Na- 
tionalists on Formosa, and that fleet did, in 
my opinion, keep the Communists from at- 
tacking Formosa; and furthermore, all the 
time that fleet was in operation down there 
raids have been carried on by the Chinese 
Nationalists not only from Formosa but from 
Quemoy and other islands off the Chinese 
mainiand. 

Mr. BLAR. Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, Dem- 
ocrat, of Montana, is providing the answers 
today that Youth Wants To Know. Before 
we continue the questioning, I would like 
just a moment to remind you that the drive 
to raise funds for cerebral-palsy victims is 
now in progress. Your gift today can help 
palsied youngsters to walk and talk tomor- 
row. So won't you give to the United Cere- 
bral Palsy Fund in your community. Send 
your donation in care of your local post- 
master. 

Now let's continue with the questioning. 

CHARLES CuUPPLEs. Can you offer any ex- 
planation as to why the Communists with- 
drew their forces from Laos after nearly 
achieving victory? 

Senator MANsFIetp. I can make a guess, 
Charles. I do not know the answer. But I 
think probably the reason that they went 
down there was because they knew that the 
area was defenseless, the French had very 
few troops there, and the Laotians practi- 
cally none; but what they did was to go 
down there and show what they could do, 
and then withdraw. But what they prob- 
ably did, also, was to leave behind segments 
or islands for infiltration within the Laotian 
population, and I think that despite the 
withdrawal of the Viet-Minh forces from 
Laos, I think that state is still a danger area 
and should be watched very carefully, be- 
cause if it is ever taken, then the road is 
open to Thailand, which will be easy prey; 
Indochina would be isolated in a certain 
sense, and then danger would set in for the 
countries to the eastward, Burma, and so 
forth. 

Mr. Briar. Before taking our next ques- 
tion, let me give you something to think 
about. In 1947 Senator MANSFIELD was a 
member of the Joint Senate and House Com- 
mittee investigating the need for a United 
States information program overseas. As 
you know, the Voice of America is under 
investigation, or has been, for several 
months, and perhaps you have some ques- 
tions along that line. In the meantime, we 
will take your question, Barbara, 

BARBARA UNDERHILL. Senator MANSFIELD, 
you say our country’s prestige is at its low- 
est ebb, and just what can be done about 
it, and why is it? ; 

Senator MansFIELD. I did not say that our 
country's prestige was at its lowest ebb, but 
I think the article in the news magazine 
referred to did make that statement. Per- 
haps it is lower than a great many Americans 
thinks. It is maybe natural in a certain 
sense. A lot of these countries, especially 
the western European countries, receiving 
aid from us do not like to be given hand- 
outs. A lot of Americans do not like to 
participate in what they consider a give- 
away program. So there is a certain amount 
of self-respect on each side to be considered, 
and I only hope that we Americans will 
exercise a certain amount of common sense 
and caution in trying to understand the 
needs of our allies and their dependence 
upon us and that our allies in turn will 
look likewise upon us on the same basis 
and recognize that there is a mutual de- 
pendence and that we all live or we all 
fall together. . 
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Sue THAYER. What are your feelings on 
the new administration’s proposal to balance 
the budget during the coming year by de- 
fense cuts? 

Senator MAnsFretp, I do not think they are 
going to be able to balance the budget dur- 
ing the coming year, Sue, and I think if they 
think there is a cheap and easy way out as 
far as security is concerned, that they are 
mistaken. You know that was tried once be- 
fore when Louis Johnson was Secretary of 
Defense, and we paid a pretty stiff price since 
then trying to become rearmed. Many of us 
have felt that the minimum for security 
would be a 143-group Air Force. I under- 
stand this new budget will knock the Air 
Force down to somewhere between 110 and 
120 groups. I feel that one of the great 
debates of this session of the Congress is 
going to be when the defense appropriations 
come up, and I certainly anticipate that 
there will be a hard fight on the part of the 
Senate and the House to up the defense ap- 
propriations so that we can have the kind of 
strength necessary to win. 

The only language the Soviet Union un- 
derstands and comprehends is strength, and 
we have got to have it if we are going to 
live. 

HELEN HACHTEN. Senator MANSFIELD, do 
you think that the Voice of America has done 
a good job? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, I think by and 
large the Voice of America has done a good 
job. I wish, however, that it could be taken 
out of politics, that every program that did 
not meet with some individual Senator's 
approval did not bring criticism down upon 
the whole agency. I think it ought to be 
brought to the American people's attention 
that a good investigation of the Voice of 
America under the chairmanship of Senator 
FULBRIGHT in the last Congress and the chair- 
manship of Senator HicKENLOoPER, of Iowa, 
in the present Congress, is doing a good job. 
They are trying to find out what the faults 
of the Voice of America are, and they are 
going to offer legislation to correct it, make 
it stronger, make it more effective, and make 
it more indicative of American and free-world 
thinking as a whole. 

Bareara Lee. Senator MANSFIELD, how long 
do you think Malenkov will last as a new 
leader of Soviet Russia? 

Senator MANSFIELD. That is a very good 
question, and there again I think that I may 
have an idea that goes contrary to popular 
opinion. I do not think Malenkov will last 
too long. At the present time, as you know, 
there are four outstanding leaders in the 
Soviet Union. There is Malenkov, the heir- 
apparent of Stalin; there is Beria, head of 
the secret police and the atomic-energy proj- 
ect east of the Urals; there is Bulganin, the 
head of the army; and Molotov, the foreign 
minister. For Molotov that is a demotion. 
As far as the army is concerned, in the Soviet 
satellite states at least, and perhaps in the 
Soviet Union as well, it does not seem to 
amount to a great deal as a political factor. 
But the individual who controls the courts, 
the weapons of propaganda, the atomic proj- 
ect, and the secret police is the man to watch, 
and I think before too many months have 
passed, that this man Beria will emerge as 
the real head of the Soviet Union, and that 
Malenkov, despite the fact that he is Stalin’s 
heir, will go into the background. 

As a parallel, you will recall that when 
Lenin died, Trotsky was designated as his 
heir, but Trotsky did not get the job. Stalin 
did. It is the same parallel that may hold 
true today. 

GINGER SAUNDERS. Senator MANSFIELD, ac- 
cording to the Congressional Directory, you 
never attended high school, and yet you have 
received two college degrees and later became 
a professor. Can you tell us how you did it? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Ginger, I should not 
be talking about myself on this program, 
but I will answer your question because I 
almost have to. I left school when I was 14, 


in Montana, and before I had finished the 
eighth grade, and joined the Navy for the 
duration of the First World War. I served 
19 months and then I went in the Army and 
then the Marine Corps. Then I went back 
to Butte, the greatest town in the world, 
and got a job in the copper mines there. I 
did not like copper dust, and copper water, 
and heat, so I decided if I was to live to a 
ripe old age, as I hope to, I had better get 
an education. So I contacted the University 
of Montana and School of Mines, and they 
said, “Well, you can’t enter the School of 
Mines or the university as a regular student 
because you have not got the necessary 15 
high-school units.” 

I had never been to high school, and I 
said, “What can Ido?” “Well, you can take 
examinations,” they said, “and if you want 
to go ahead and enter as a special student 
at the same time, we will let you do it.“ So 
what I did was to enter my first year as a 
special student, in the School of Mines in 
Butte, and I took a few examinations. 
Thanks to my wife, who was a teacher in the 
Butte High School at the time and who 
helped me and coached me considerably. 
Then I went to Missoula, where Montana 
University is located, and in the last quarter 
of my senior year in 1933 I was able to take 
my last examination for my 15 units and be- 
come a regular student. That spring I got 
my degree, and that is how it happened. 

Mr. BLAI. Let's not have any of you high- 
school students getting any ideas. Every- 
body could not do that. 

Senator MANSFIELD. I was lucky. 

Mr. BLAIR. Senator, let me pose this ques- 
tion: You have turned down appointments 
as Democratic Assistant Secretary of State 
for Public Affairs, and also Under Secretary 
of the Interior. Why? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Because I wanted to 
be a Senator from Montana. 

ARTHUR O'LEARY. Senator MANSFIELD, I 
would like to know if we will ever have uni- 
versal military training? 

Senator MANSFIELD. My guess is that at 
the present time it is doubtful. Universal 
military training is a tough political ques- 
tion for a lot of the Members of the House 
and Senate to face. I voted against UMT 
last year, not because I do not recognize the 
need for added defense of our country, but 
my position is that I will vote for UMT if 
at the same time we will pass a bill which 
will take in all of the excess profits in the 
form of taxation because I do not believe in 
allowing the dollars to go and taking the 
boys. 

Teen-Acer. What do you think of John 
Foster Dulles’ proceedings of creating a revo- 
lution in Russia? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, I thing Secre- 
tary Dulles, now that he is in the driver's 
seat, is going to have to revise some of his 
thoughts. I think it is possible that he may 
have been misunderstood, but that is open 
to question. However, he has an extremely 
difficult job, and John Foster Dulles is a man 
who should have the best wishes, the hopes, 
and the prayers of the American people in 
the difficult questions which confront him 
and in the difficult problems which he must 
find solutions to. 

I do not know just what he is going to 
come up with in the months to come, but 
I do know that he has a tough job, and 
that so far he has been following fairly 
closely in what has been laid down by his 
predecessors. 

Mr. BLAIR. Senator, there have been some 
vague rumors that there may be a change 
in the head of the State Department, in that 
appointment to the Cabinet. Have you 
heard any such rumors? 

Senator MANsFIELD. No; and I think we 
ought to give Secretary Dulles a chance to 
prove himself, because he has the toughest 
job in the country, outside of the President, , 
job itself, 
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Sve THAYER. Senator, you have said that 
there are three alternatives in Korea—an 
all-out war, to pull out altogether, or to 
fight a war of containment. Which of these 
policies do you prefer? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, if we pull out, 
then we turn Korea over to the Commu- 
nists. If we go ahead to the Yalu, it may 
mean world war III, and if that happens, 
then it means we become involved on the 
mainland of China, which is where Stalin 
and I am sure his successors would like to 
see us involved. If that happens, we lose 
Western Europe. Of course, we can win in 
China after a number of years; but it is 
going to take millions of men to occupy that 
country. It is going to take billions of dol- 
lars of our Treasury. Tou are going to have 
incipient revolutions on the Chinese main- 
land, as you would in any other country, 
and the net result will be, in my opinion, 
that we will have at home a thoroughly gar- 
risoned, regimented, regulated, and dicta- 
torial state, and we will have here, because 
of that, the very thing we are trying to stop 
at this moment. 

So, I think that for the time being, and 
I am not all-wise, and I do not know the 
answers to lots of these questions, that the 
best thing we can do is to keep on building 
our own strength and the strength of our 
allies, and, if possible, try to work out an 
honorable solution in Korea, not to restore 
a united Korea by force—because the U. N. 
never had that as its objective as I recall it— 
but to bring about a restoration of the Re- 
public of South Korea and then to try 
through elections to bring about a unifica- 
tion of Korea as a whole. 

TEENAGER. Do you think that it would be 
advantageous to lower the tariffs and there- 
fore balance our exports and imports? 

Senator MANSFIELD, I think that is a ques- 
tion that is worthy of great consideration, 
and I think something has to be done along 
those lines if we are ever going to see the 
day when we can cut down our aid pro- 
gram. If we do not give these people from 
the outside countries some chance to enter 
into our markets, they are going to turn 
elsewhere, which will be to the east, and 
that it is towards not only trade but tyranny 
as well. So, it is a delicate balance which 
confronts us, and I hope that President 
Eisenhower and his group in reexamining 
this problem this coming year will come up 
with a solution that will be acceptable to 
Americans primarily and to our friends 
abroad, as well. 

Mr. Bam. Thank you very much, Senator 
MIKE MANSFIELD. I wish we had more time 
for questions, but it is time to end today’s 
discussion. We thank you, Senator, for 
helping to provide the answers that youth 
wants to know. 

Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, Democrat, of 
Montana, a member of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, has been today’s guest. 


Cotton Quotas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1953 


Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to notify this honorable 
body that a large number of Repre- 
sentatives from several Western States, 
including myself, have on this day in- 
troduced identical bills which would es- 
tablish a 3-year base for determining 
cotton quotas, 
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The purpose of this legislation is to 
eliminate financial disaster which is 
likely to befall California and the other 
western States affected if cotton allot- 
ment reductions are put into effect on 
the basis of the existing law. The pres- 
ent statute requires the use of production 
figures from 1947 through the present 
year, exclusive of 1949, a practice which 
will work to the detriment of the West- 
ern States when the new quotas are im- 


As a result of the steadily increasing 
cotton surplus which has been built up 
during the past year the plantings in 
1954 are expected to be reduced from 
this year’s 27 million acres to at least 
21 million acres and some estimates 
place the nationwide quota at as low as 
17% million acres. 

The smaller the national planting the 
greater will be the adverse effect upon 
the Western States. 

To indicate how inordinately unfair 

will be the new allotment, as far as Cali- 
fornia is concerned, I produce these fig- 
ures: 
A reduction in the national quota to 
17% million acres will mean California’s 
acreage would be slashed from this year’s 
1,400,000 acres to 695,000—thereby 
halving the acreage which could be 
planted to cotton. 

It is not difficult to imagine the effect 
on the economy of California which 
would result. At least $200 million in 
revenue would be lost in our State. The 
greatest portion of this disastrous re- 
duction would be in the great San 
Joaquin Valley and three of the coun- 
ties in that valley, which I have the 
privilege of representing—Kern, Tulare, 
and Kings—all would suffer severe fi- 
nancial setbacks because all are among 
the top 10 cotton producing counties in 
the United States. 

The bills which we have offered to 
provide a 3-year basis for computing 
quotas would hold this acreage loss to 
888,000 acres under the revised allot- 
ment procedures. Another section of 
the bill would require the Secretary of 
Agriculture to refrain from reducing the 
cotton quota for any given State below 
25 percent of the previous year’s plant- 
ings. This would allow California cot- 
ton men to plant 1,055,000 aeres next 
year and would help avert a financial 
catastrophe. 

I would therefore urge upon this hon- 
orable body favorable consideration of 
this legislation, 


Five Hundredth Anniversary of the Fall of 
Constantinople 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1953 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
hereby include with my remarks the 
address made by John C. 
chairman, board of governors of Ameri- 
can Friends of Slovak Freedom, delivered 


Sunday, May 31, 1953, at the commemo- 
ration of the 500th anniversary of the 
fall of Constantinople by the Imperial 
Byzantine University held in New York 
City. ` 

I hope that every Member of Congress 
will read this outstanding message: 

We have gathered here to commemorate 
the 500th anniversary of the fall of Con- 
stantinople, a great Christian bastion, 
founded by our patron, Emperor Constantine 
the Great, whose memory we are perpetuat- 
ing and find inspiration in his brave and 
noble deeds, We are mindful today of the 
fact that Constantine the Great saw a flam- 
ing cross in heaven, beneath the sun, bear- 
ing the inscription In hoc signo vinces” 
(Under this sign thou shalt conquer). On 
the following night, Christ himself appeared 
to him, and commanded him to take for his 
standard an imitation of the fiery cross 
which he had seen. Constantine himself 
became a Christian and established many 
reforms. On November 26 A, D. 329, he 
laid the foundations of a new capital of the 
empire at Byzantium, on the Bosporus in 
Thrace. The city of Byzantium, which had 
been almost entirely destroyed by Severus, 
was rebuilt by Constantine, and called by 
his own name, now commemorated as Con- 
stantinople. Highly favored by nature, it 
soon rivaled Rome. We all know the history 
of the Golden Horn and the fall of Constanti- 
nople, now Istanbul. 

It will be proper at this time to recall 
briefly what Constantinople gave and meant 
to the people of my humble origin—the 
Slovaks. As I have stated, Rastislav, the 
ruler of Great Moravian Empire, sought mis- 
sionaries from Emperor Michael of Con- 
stantinople to implant Christianity among 
his people. At that time two young philoso- 
phers lived in Constantinople: Cyril and 
Methodius, later aposties of the Slavs in 
general and of the Slovaks in particular. 
They were born in Solun, principal city of 
Macedonia, the fertile country in the north- 
ern plains of Greece. The city is also known 
as Salonika, or Thessalonica, which was vis- 
ited by St. Paul on his apostolic journeys. 
Constantine, the eldest, later known as Cyril, 
was born in 827 A. D. His younger brother, 
Methodius, was sent to the court of Bulgar- 
ian Czar Boris in 859 to convert the monarch 
to Christianity. The historians record that 
Czar Boris was at that time engaged in build- 
ing a palace for himself, expending time and 
money lavishly. Methodius was an eminent 
painter. Czar Boris requested him to paint 
several murals that would impress His 
Majesty. Methodius chose to paint The Day 
of Last Judgment, the Second Coming of 
Christ, and the Horrors of Hell. The story 
goes that the finished paintings so impressed 
Boris that he asked to be admitted to the 
Christian church and was baptized with his 
entire court and many people. (In passing, 
I wish that we could exhibit these paintings 
to the present rulers of the Kremlin with 
such magnetic results.) 

Cyril and Methodius brought Christianity 
and culture to my early Slovak ancestors 
in 863 A. D., although the first Christian 
church in Nitra, Slovakia, was built in 833 
A. D. by ruler Pribina. The German mis- 
sionaries came then to Slovakia but failed 
in their mission. Archbishop Methodius was 
later imprisoned by the Germans, It re- 
minds me that while today we read about 
concentration camps and salt mines where 
millions of true followers of Constantine 
the Great languish, history tells us that the 

, living near the borders of the 
mighty Byzantine Empire, wished to draw 
themselves closer to the protection of Con- 
stantinople and thus offset the incursions 
of their enemies. They asked for mission- 
aries to spread the faith of Christ among 
their people. Cyril and Methodius were sent 
likewise by Greek Emperor Michael to the 
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Khazars in the Crimea on the Black Sea 
in 860 A. D. Their journey took them 
through lands hallowed by two apostles of 
Crimea—Philip and Andrew—who later were 
followed by Christian exiles from Rome, sent 
to Crimea by the Emperor Trajan. I men- 
tion this because St. Clement, the fourth 
Pope (87-97 A. D.), was one of the 2,000 
Christians condemned to the Crimean salt 
mines by the Romran tyrant, where he per- 
ished. Cyril and Methodius found his relics. 

This should suffice about history in gen- 
eral. I shall touch briefly about what the 
fall of Constantinople meant to my Slo- 
vakian people. My dear friend and col- 
league, Dr. Franco Stevek, recalls that the 
defeat of Greeks in Constantinople meant 
weary and horrorful days for the people of 
Slovakia. Their situation can be compared 
to the present conditions existing behind the 
Iron Curtain. For instance, in a county of 
Nitra, which gave to Slovaks such eminent 
leaders like Gen. Milan R. Stefanik, French 
scientist, astronomer, aviator, and cofounder 
of first Czechoslovak Republic, who was eu- 
logized in the United States Congress on 
May 4, 1953, by United States Senator HOMER 
FERGUSON, of Michigan; Sgt. Matej Kocak, 
hero of World War I, who received the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor posthumously; 
Col. John Slezak, recently appointed United 
States Assistant Secretary of War by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, and many, many others. 
During the invasion of Turks into Slovakia 
after the fall of Constantinople, 65 villages— 
like the modern Lidice—were razed, and 
32 villages were left without any inhabitants. 
The internal commerce in the country fell 
off 60 percent, and 12,000 Slovak captives 
were carried away by the Turks. The coun- 
try was plundered. The invasion was fol- 
lowed by famine, various diseases, and count- 
less deaths. The Janioiari, or Janizaries; 
are still remembered in horrorful legends by 
the Slovaks. 

And today, due to Greek-Turkish alli- 
ance, the significance of the fall of Con- 
stantinople is minimized. Nevertheless this 
500th anniversary should be a lesson to us 
living in the free world that we should not 
trust the 20th century Janizaries. We should 
also remember what the United Press re- 
ported on Sunday, May 24, 1953, from Wash- 
ington, D. C., when a story was released by 
Representative HaroLD H. VELDE, Republican, 
of Illinois, and chairman of the Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee in connection with 
the secret testimony of Col. Jan Bukar from 
the National Committee for Liberation of 
Slovakia, who testified that the Soviet peace 
offensive which is being spread now is aimed 
to deceive the free world in the West. The 
41-year-old Colonel Bukar testified that while 
he attended the Frunze Military Academy in 
Moscow from 1945 to 1947 the Communist 
leaders said that “we Russians must take 
over the Dardanelles and Bosporus before 
1955. We shall close in the Mediterranean 
Sea so we will prevent the British and Amer- 
icans from having a thoroughfare through 
Suez to the Indian Ocean. We shall not 
wait till they strike, but, comrades, officers, 
we shall take over the Western Europe before 
1955.” 

This, distinguished knights and members, 
is a warning given to us on this the 500th 
anniversary of the fall of Constantinople. 
Let us, therefore, pledge ourselves to use 
every effort to stop communism. Let us re- 
new the memory of that sign shown to Con- 
stantine the Great: “In hoc signo vinces.” 

And while I’m making comparisons, permit 
me to quote Welles Hangen from the New 
York Times of May 30, 1953. In his special 
story from Ankara about the 500th anniver- 
sary of the fall of Constantinople, Hangen 
writes: “The ensuing capture of Constan- 
tinople destroyed the last vestiges of the 
1,100-year-old Byzantine Empire and closed 
the eastern Mediterranean to the Christian 
emperor’s ships, thus contributing to the 
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eventual discovery of America. The Turk- 
ish victory also caused many Byzantine 
scholars, scientists, and artists to flee to 
Italy where they played an important part 
in stimulating the Renaissance.” 

History repeats itself, and today, after 500 
years, Soviet Russia is planning to block the 
Mediterranean, as testified by Colonel Bukar. 

On this the 500th anniversary of the fall 
of Constantinople, I pay my humble tribute 
to His Imperial Highness Prince Eugene II. 
Lascaris Comneno, Sovereign Master of the 
Imperial Order of Constantine the Great and 
of the Royal Slav Crown of the Wends, and 
to his two illustrious sons, Theodore and 
Constantine. I further pay tribute to the 
Imperial Philo Byzantine University on be- 
half of myself and the American Friends of 
Slovak Freedom, an organization founded 
on the principles of true Christian democ- 
racy with anti-Communist program. 

At this time I am inspired by an old By- 
zantine legend according to which a huge 
Cathedral of St. Sophia will be again erected 
and dedicated in Constantinople. And there 
a Greek priest. will finish the sacrifices of 
mass which was stopped on that tragic day 
of May 29, 1453, when the cathedral was sud- 
denly taken by the Turks. When this 
prophecy is fulfilled, the old glory of Byzan- 
tine, the greatest empire of medieval ages, 
will return again to its lost might and splen- 
dor. I pray that this legend will be fulfilled 
and become a reality. 

In conclusion, may I be permitted to renew 
in the spirit of Constantine the Great, as his 
humble, nonetheless devoted although an 
unworthy knight, a wish with a message to all 
Slavonic peoples: Let us all, whose ancestors 
received their Christian philosophy from the 
great apostles Cyril and Methodius, now 
saints, erect in their memory and the mem- 
ory of those who are persecuted or died in 
the manifestation of their faith against 
communism, a huge monument in Washing- 
ton, D. C., where we and our future genera- 
tions will gather at least once a year to be 
inspired by their sacrifices, and where we 
can be inspired to carry on the crusade of 
Constantine the Great under his banner, 
“In hoc signo vinces.“ for the greater glory 
of our most wonderful country, the United 
States of America and for the freedom of the 
world in a true Christian spirit and phi- 
losophy. Thank you. 


Against Ending RFC 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1953 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
executive council of the St. Louis Small 
Business Council has unanimously 
passed a resolution opposing the dissolu- 
tion of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, and so the views expressed by 
this organization may be known to the 
Members of the House, I am inserting a 
letter which I have received from the 
secretary of the council, Mr. Noble H. 
Hale. 

The letter follows: 

Sr. LOUVIS SMALL BUSINESS COUNCIL, 
St. Louis, Mo., June 1, 1953. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: The executive council of the St. 

Louis Small Business Council has unani- 


mously passed a resolution opposing the dis- 
solution of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. 

We oppose its dissolution without provi- 
sions for continuing its major financing 
functions through another organization, 
either now in existence or contemplated. 
Our group has studied the problems of the 
RFC and has worked with it through the 
years. Several times in the past we have 
gone on record as opposing its dissolution. 
Recent reconsideration still leaves us con- 
vinced that with the cleanup of scandals al- 
ready accomplished there are no valid rea- 
sons apparent for discontinuing the lending 
agency. 

The records show that with the aid of 
RFC business was done in the amount of 
many billions of dollars—resulting in bene- 
fits to the entire Nation, as well as hundreds 
of millions of dollars paid in interest to the 
United States Treasury. This is one of the 
few agencies that is not an expense to the 
Government. 

The record also shows that many a small 
business was helped by RFC when no help 
was or is now available through commercial 
finance channels—and those businesses are 
prospering today. We know from experience 
that a look at the record shows that a $300,- 
000 ceiling on loans through the proposed 
Small Business Administration would be an 
entirely inadequate amount in many in- 
stances. 

This council urges that full consideration 
be given to the good that the agency has 
done. We feel it is imperative that the func- 
tions of the agency be continued. The time 
for its need has not passed. 

We ask what reasons you are going to give 
small business for its dissolution? We ask 
what comparative assistance you are going 
to provide? 

We hope that our viewpoint will be given 
full consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
N. H. Hats, Secretary. 


The Administration Is Doing All Right 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1953 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the San Mateo Times, 
San Mateo, Calif., on May 29: 

‘THE ADMINISTRATION Is DOING ALL RIGHT 


It takes at least a year for a new political 
administration, under normal circumstances, 
to accumulate a record of decisions and 
policies that can be scanned by students of 
government interested in fair and just ap- 
praisal of such an administration. Even 
then the perspective is faulty, and this ex- 
plains why historians and current commen- 
tators differ widely in opinions. 

The wheels of government are so complex 
and turn so slowly that it is extremely diffi- 
cult to forecast the end product resulting 
from actions of the simplest nature. This 
does not stop self-styled experts from shoot- 
ing predictions out of their shirt cuffs, but 
it should serve to make us wary of their 
hair-trigger declarations. 

The Eisenhower administration has been 
in the saddle only 4 months, and already the 
rapid-fire experts are toting up what they 
think is the score and getting some notably 
dissimilar results. In most cases it can be 
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found that their opinions represent precon- 
ceived notions rather than any compilation 
of significant evidence. 

Thus, the consensus in Republican circles 
and in the rebel segment of the Democrat 
camp is that the President’s popular stand- 
ing is as high as it was at the time of his 
election—perhaps higher. 

In the “deal” quarters, both “fair” and 
“new,” the appraisals have been less certain, 
but are somewhat regretfully in agreement. 
There have been calculated attempts to fol- 
low the time-honored policy of branding all 
Republican administrations as the tools of 
the wealthy, but up to this point these at- 
tempts have been halfhearted and uncon- 
vincing for lack of plausible pretext. 

The enemy camp has likewise tried to dis- 
parage three members of the Eisenhower 
Cabinet, Wilson, Dulles, and Benson, as in- 
ept and inexpert in the business of Govern- 
ment. But this, too, has fallen somewhat 
flatly since the memory of the shortcomings 
of their predecessors is still fresh and far 
from fragrant. 

Without pretense at prediction based upon 
the record of the Eisenhower administration 
thus far, that administration can be sum- 
marized as a considerable disappointment to 
its opponents because it has avoided being 
over-hasty, has been temperate, and moves 
with the deliberation indicating careful work 
on a long-time job. 

If anyone chooses to draw auguries this 
early in the game, the signs appear to be pro- 
pitious for a lasting Republican regime. 

These signs include a genuine “honey- 
moon” with a Congress that has demon- 
strated its ability to be obstreperous, a real- 
istic approach to the Korean problem, an 
equally realistic approach to Government 
financing, and the surprising feat of keeping 
dissident Republican prima donnas in effec- 
tive harmony. 

It’s far too early to draw conclusions, ex- 
pert or otherwise. Nevertheless, the present 
picture is pleasant and promising. 


Toward Equal Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1953 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following editorial and 
an article by Arthur Krock from the New 
York Times of June 9, 1953: 

TOWARD EQUAL RIGHTS 


Although the fact is not generally known, 
citizens residing in the District of Columbia 
were at one time considered capable of self- 
government, A century and a half ago Wash- 
ington had a locally elected city council; 133 
years ago it was given a popularly elected 
mayor; between 1871 and 1878 it was blessed 
with a territorial government which intro- 
duced many public improvements but came 
to be regarded with suspicion by Congress 
and was therefore abolished. It was during 
this stage that the Legislative Assembly, as 
it was called, passed and repassed an act 
forbidding “any restaurant keeper or pro- 
prietor, any hotel keeper or proprietor, pro- 
prietors or keepers of ice-cream saloons or 
places where soda water is kept for sale, or 
keepers of barbershops and bathing houses” 
to refuse sales or services to “any respect- 
able, well-behaved person, without regard to 
race, color or previous condition of servi- 
tude.” 
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This act was not reaffirmed in later codes, 
nor was it enforced. The seat of our democ- 
racy became, or remained, a community in 
which the rights of Negroes were restricted. 
The Supreme Court has now held, by an 
8-to-0 vote, and against the rulings of lower 
courts, that the old law was and is valid. 
On the face of this decision persons refusing 
service on account of race are subject to fine 
and to forfeiture of their license to do busi- 


ness. 

The Court postponed decision on cases 
which would compel it to reexamine segre- 
gation in schools and to reassert or reverse 
the separate-but-equal doctrine. Yester- 
day’s decision was of relatively minor con- 
stitutional importance. Yet it ran in har- 
mony with the noble words of an old docu- 
ment, which says that “all men * * * are 
endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights.” In time we may in prac- 
tice as in theory follow the precepts of 1776. 


— 


A Very LIMITED DECISION AGAINST 
SEGREGATION 
(By Arthur Krock) 

Wasutncton, June 8.—What Associate Jus- 

tice Douglas, speaking for an undivided Su- 
preme Court, held today was in substance 
this: 
1. The regulation of restaurants and all 
licensed public facilities” (the Justice spe- 
cifically mentioned community health 
schools, streets, and parks) is within the 
scope of local police powers delegated by a 
qualified legislative body; and therefore the 
District of Columbia laws are valid and en- 
forceable that forbade discrimination by 
restaurants against applicants for service 
because of their race and color (Negroes). 

2. These laws (of 1872 and 1873), passed 
by a Legislative Assembly created by Con- 
gress, have never been repealed, since only 
Congress could do that; and it has never done 
80. 

In several passages of his long opinion 
Justice Douglas left room for the legal argu- 
ment that where such discrimination is not 
forbidden to the police power by the qual- 
ified legislative body it may be legally prac- 
ticed with respect to the type of “public fa- 
cility” he listed. And it would seem to flow 
logically from this—though drawing confi- 
dent conclusions of the bearing of Supreme 
Court decisions on future related issues has 
discredited more prophets than the weather 
ever has—that local laws authorizing the po- 
lice power to enforce this kind of racial dis- 
crimination are as valid as laws to the con- 
trary. But that is not what the Supreme 
Court was dealing with today in its limited 
opinion on one aspect of the broad issue. 

The decision did not dispose of that phase 
of the issue of racial segregation, the funda- 
mental and regionally controversial one, 
which concerns the “separate but equal” doc- 
trine of the courts as to public education. 
Appeals to the Supreme Court against this 
separation, including a case from the District 
of Columbia, are to be re-argued next fall. 
Hence it will be months before the tribunal 
will rule whether, in Plessy v. Ferguson and 
other cases, it decided that public school and 
certain other racial segregation is not uncon- 
stitutional discrimination if the separate fa- 
cilities are “equal”; or, if it did, whether this 
decision is to be overruled. But to those 
citizens who have been combating racial seg- 
regation in all public forms Justice Douglas’ 
decision will doubtless be hailed as another 
step toward their goal. And its application 
to a fixed social custom in the Capital of the 
Nation will probably take on for them a 
psychological value beyond its immediate 
bearing on the broad issue. 

BASES OF THE DECISION 

The bases of the Douglas opinion were 
largely technical. Counsel for a restaurant 
chain which denied service to a Negro claimed 
that (A) only Congress, and not the short- 


lived legislative assembly of the District, had 
the power to make the laws of 1872 and 1873; 
and (B) Congress had repealed them anyhow 
in an 1878 codification of the District laws. 
This position was generally sustained by a 
divided circuit court of appeals which the 
Supreme Court unanimously reversed today. 

Justice Douglas held that Congress legally 
delegated to this Legislative Assembly, as it 
does to the lawmaking bodies of Territories, 
the power to make local regulations on all 
subjects rightfully within its warrant, sub- 
ject, however, to the authority of Congress 
to cancel or modify such regulations. In 
“decision after decision,” he said, the Su- 
preme Court has upheld similar delegations 
to the local police powers by the States so 
long as they do not violate the State or the 
Federal Constitution. And, so far as the 
latter document is concerned, he expressed 
no doubt that it authorizes a legislature to 
prohibit, through police powers, a racial dis- 
crimination in the use of “public facilities.” 

In the instant case, he concluded, Congress 
is the legislature of the District of Colum- 
bia; Congress delegated regulatory police 
powers, etc., to the transient Legislative As- 
sembly; the assembly passed the regulations 
against racial discrimination in District res- 
taurants, ice-cream parlors, and bathhouses; 
Congress has never exercised its undoubted 
power to repeal these regulations; they did 
not vanish because they are not found in the 
recodification of the District laws; years of 
police failure to enforce them did not make 
them disappear; therefore, they remain valid 
and are enforceable. 


POLITICS AND HOME RULE 


As noted above, Justice Douglas confined 
himself carefully to the immediate issues, ex- 
cept to hold that the authority of Congress to 
pass a law again granting home rule to the 
District of Columbia “would seem to be as 
great as its authority to do so in the case of 
Territories.” There is a strong movement 
here for a law providing for an elected city 
council, with a president appointed by the 
White House, to legislate on local matters, 
subject to congressional amendment or re- 
peal of its acts. One basis of strong opposi- 
tion to this in the District and in Congress 
is the existence of a large Negro population 
(33 percent or more of the total). The argu- 
ment is that Negroes, voting en bloc while 
the white residents divide, will fill the prin- 
cipal offices and rule the Federal area. 

Politically, the Douglas decision for a 
unanimous Supreme Court is a victory for 
both the Truman and the Eisenhower ad- 
ministrations. President Truman's law of- 
ficers sought the reversal of the court of ap- 
peals that was made today. President Eisen- 
hower, in his state of the Union message, 
endorsed District home rule and the end of 
racial segregation here, and Justice Douglas 
quoted his words in this opinion. 

It is the most recent in a series of Supreme 
Court decisions that have narrowed the legal 
area of racial segregation in the United States. 


Amendment of Social Security Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1953 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, under unan- 
imous consent, I include in the Appendix 
of the Recor a letter I received from a 
constituent relating to the need for 
amending and correcting the many in- 
equities and injustices of our Social Se- 
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curity Act. As I have already stated in a 
speech I made on the floor of the House 
on May 25: 

For our times, it (Social Security Act) is 
unrealistic, outmoded, and too frequently 
discriminatory. 


I urge my colleagues to read what this 
man back home has to say about our 
social-security law: 

Bronx, N. Y., June 2, 1953. 
Congressman PAUL A. FINO, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: As this is a time of 
Government reforms, you might consider a 
reform of the Social Security Act, because 
under the present system the pensions given 
the poor old people are truly inadequate, 
especially for those who were forced to quit 
work prior to 1951. 

The whole structure of the social-security 
system was built on a big He, as the fund 
from which the old-age pension is taken was 
made up by the contributions of the workers, 
of the independent businessmen, with some 
Government assistance. 

The Social Security Act was based on com- 
pulsory contributions in order to give pen- 
sions to old folks of 65 years of age and to 
those who are sick and have various forms 
of physical disability. An enormous organ- 
ization was set up costing infinite sums of 
money and absorbing a goodly part of the 
social-security fund. In addition, the pres- 
ent social-security system is built on a big 
lie, insasmuch as there is a discrimination 
between those who have had social security 
since its institution and those who joined 
after 1951. 

As a matter of fact, the late joiners enjoy 
bigger benefits than the first members and 
the door is open to them as to getting the 
highest pension, whereas those who already 
were on pension are obliged to receive an 
absolutely ridiculous handout, though they 
had made greater sacrifices as they had been 
members since the inception of the system, 

But regardless of the social-security con- 
tributions and the expenditures (made for 
administrative purposes), the social-security 
issue has become one of the general elements 
weighing indirectly upon the cost of living 
which have had many and disastrous effects 
on the old people. 

Now that we are waiting for possible re- 
forms, the legislators, to my way of thinking, 
should propose the abolishment of the entire 
complicated machinery of maintenance, sub- 
stituting a minor general levy on wages and 
salaries and personal income, granting pen- 
sions automatically to all those who are over 
a certain age limit, for example 60 years for 
men and 55 for women, with the implicit 
obligation of not engaging in any kind of 
work, under penalty of losing all pension 
right. 

Such radical modification of the system 
would have another benficial effect, 1. e., it 
would considerably reduce unemployment 
which is at the root of vice and crime. 

In order to positively solve the problem 
of pensions, the following amendments to 
the Social Security Act must be proposed 
to the Congress: 

1. Reduction of the Social Security staff 
to the barely necessary personnel, reducing 
office expenses, and simplifying the admin- 
istration. 

2. Application of a general tax on income 
of all wage and salary earners, workers, 
employers, and businessmen. 

3. Establishment of an age limit at 60 
for men and at 55 for women, with the ab- 
solute obligation of not engaging in any work 
activity (as of the date of retirement), under 
penalty of losing all pension right. 

4. Establishment of an equal and uniform 
pension for all of not less than $100 per 
month for single men and women, or $150 
per month for married couples. 
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5. Granting the same pension to invalids 
of whatever age who are members of the 
social-security system. 

The payment of contributions in the form 
of a general tax will not violate the prin- 
ciple on which the social-security contribu- 
tions are based, and will constitute not only 
a victory for the workers but also a means 
of maintaining the social peace, which must 
surely be upset by the possibility that the 
old people can’t count on a positive improve- 
ment in their pensions after having con- 
tributed so much with the work of their 
hands and the sweat of their brow to the 
greatness and progress of their country. 

It is a patriotic duty to give the old people 
and the sick, whose modest income does not 
permit them to think of the future, the pos- 
sibility of spending the last years of their 
life without deprivation and worry. 

It is a matter of national conscience, of 
high moral im ce, which must be 
studied and thought out well for the sake 
of the dignity, prestige, and, above all, the 
pride of the United States of America. 

We who are well aware of your great gifts, 
your courage, and your high morality are 
herewith submitting our just considerations 
to your attention. 

Respectfully yours, 
SALVATORE Fazio. 


Congressional Pay Raises 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
_ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1953 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, consid- 
erable comment has occurred recently on 
the issue of congressional pay raises. 
For the information of my colleagues I 
insert the following editorial from the 
June. 6 issue of the Long Beach Inde- 
pendent concerning this subject as it 
appears to a veteran political observer 
whose viewpoint is from outside the 
Nation's Capitol: 

CONGRESSIONAL Pay 


A bill has been introduced in Congress to 
increase the pay of Senators and Congress- 
men to $25,000 a year. It will take real 
political courage to adopt it because there 
seems to be a complete callousness among 
the people as concerns compensation of their 
Congressmen and Senators. Whenever the 
suggestion is made, wisecracks start spread- 
ing all over the country. Some wag starts 
a “bundles for Congress” program and a gen- 
eral campaign of belittling these officials 
gets into full swing. Congressmen are afraid 
to vote the raise because they fear they will 
be ridiculed and defeated at their next elec- 
tion. 

Result is we get entirely too many second- 
and third-rate men running for office. The 
present $15,000 a year salary for Congress- 
men and Senators is not enough for them 
to live properly in the Nation’s Capital. It 
must be remembered their home is in their 
own district. When they go to Washington 
they must take an apartment or live in a 
hotel. The rents during congressional ses- 
sions are very high. Everything they do is 
more costly than it would be at home. And 
yet they have to maintain their home resi- 
dence also. 

It is now proposed to raise their total pay 
to $25,000 a year. After taxes, which they 
pay the same as anyone else, this does not 
leave them a great deal on which to live. 
Each Congressman represents over 300,000 


people and many industries and business 
enterprises. He must act as the business 
agent for his district. That means enter- 
tainment and many other expenses which 
must come out of his own income. If the 
salary increase is not allowed, it would seem 
reasonable that their living expenses, while 
in Washington, be paid. 

There are three kinds of people in the Sen- 
ate and House as concerns finances. First 
are men with outside independent incomes 
which allow them to live in Washington on a 
scale equal to what they would do at home. 
Second are those who never made more than 
a small income at home and who find even 
the present $15,000 a year a big income for 
them. Third is the man who made approxi- 
mately that amount in private life and found 
himself in politics and elected to Congress. 
When he takes his family to Washington and 
finds the salary does not allow him to live 
anywhere nearly as well as he did at home, 
it becomes very discouraging. 

There are, of course, some who make up 
for the shortage by practicing law, writing, 
or lecturing. Some have been proven to sell 
their services dishonorably. It is quite dif- 
ferent than when Congress was only in ses- 
sion a few months during the year. Now it 
is in session most of the months of each year. 
That means keeping up two homes because 
the people like their Representative to have 
a home in the district from which he is 
elected. 

Twelve years ago Congressmen and Sena- 
tors received $10,000 a year. To equal that 
same income, after taxes, today would re- 
quire a salary of nearly $25,000. There are 
few lines of endeavor that have not been 
compensated more equitably during this 
period. There are numerous labor leaders 
who make four times as much. Thousands 
of business executives, with far less respon- 
sibilities, make more. It is time we set a 
scale for public officials that will attract the 
best men we can get. To do that they must 
be paid enough to let them live as we should 
expect our representatives to live.—L. A. C. 


Restaurant Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1953 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ord, I include the following editorial from 
the Washington Evening Star of June 
9, 1953: 

RESTAURANT DECISION 

Something less than the ideal is attained 
when segregation in restaurants in the Na- 
tion’s Capital is banned by appeal to a lost 
regulation enacted, and speedily forgotten, 
80 years ago by a short-lived local legisla- 
ture. That this is so is best attested by the 
history of the case decided yesterday by the 
Supreme Court. 

After the lost regulation had been dug out 
of a District Building safe, a test case was 
filed against a local restaurant for refusing 
to serve Negro customers. The municipal 
court dismissed the complaint. The munici- 
pal court of appeals, dividing 2 to 1, reversed 
the lower court. The United States court of 
appeals, dividing 5 to 4, reversed the munici- 
pal appellate court. And now the Supreme 
Court, in a unanimous ruling, has reversed 
the court of appeals. 

This judicial history testifies to the fuzzi- 
ness of this kind of procedure. But the Su- 
preme Court has the final word, and it has 
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spoken without a dissent. So Washington’s 
restaurants will be open to all on an equal 
basis, and this—procedure aside—is as it 
should be. Experience with the theaters 
demonstrates that this community is ready 
to accept the change—far more than was the 
case 80 years ago—and the net result will be 
to do away with one more form of injustice 
based upon racial discrimination. 

The decision also appears to remove doubts 
which had been expressed concerning the 
constitutional power of Congress to authorize 
home rule in Washington. On this point the 
Court said: “The power of Congress to grant 
self-government to the District of Colum- 
bia * * * would seem to be as great as its 
authority to do so in the case of Territories.” 
This comment by the Court undoubtedly will 
infuse new energy into the drive for self- 
rule in this city. This, too, is a desirable re- 
sult, provided that self-rule, if and when se- 
cured, is to be a thing of substance and not 
a mere sham or fiction. 


Reduction of Personnel at Boston Naval 
Shipyard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


oF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1953 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning a breakfast was held in the 
Hotel Congressional attended by five 
representatives of the Boston Naval 
Shipyard Betterment Association and 
the entire Massachusetts delegation to 
the Congress of the United States. Its 
purpose was to discuss the current prob- 
lems of reduced workloads and conse- 
quent reduction of personnel at the 
Boston Naval Shipyard. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I wish to include 
statements by Lyman E. Carlow, Ken- 
neth T. Lyons, and Joseph McAteer, of 
the Boston Naval Shipyard Betterment 
Association: 

STATEMENT OF L. E. CARLOW, PRESIDENT, BOS- 
ton NAVAL SHIPYARD BerreRMENT ASSO- 
CIATION 
Mr. Chairman, invited guests, as officers of 

the betterment association we represent an 

aroused and bewildered shipyard—aroused 
at the treatment accorded us and bewildered 
as to the reasons. 

The employees know, as you all know, the 
history and tradition of the Boston Naval 
Shipyard, the oldest naval shipyard in the 
Nation. They are familiar, as you are, with 
its natural advantages and strategic posi- 
tion. The fact that it is nearly 200 miles 
closer to northern Europe than any-other 
major shipyard is a point frequently em- 
phasized. Its location in a highly indus- 
trialized area, surrounded by an almost lim- 
itless supply of skilled labor, led to its being 
the second largest naval shipyard during 
World War II. with the longest dock in any 
navy yard. Our drydock facilities are among 
the best on the east coast. In the face of 
these facts our people cannot understand 
why Boston has dropped from second to 
fourth in the last few years, and why the 
drastic cuts continue. They know it is not 
because of inferior workmanship. We are 
consistently commended on our quality of 
work. It is not because of excessive costs, 
On a basis of value received, we welcome 
comparison with other shipyards. 

Improved production planning and con- 
trol methods were sold to our management 
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and labor groups on the presumption that 
more efficient production and lower costs 
would result in more work—greater oppor- 
tunities to serve the fleet. Their disillusion- 
ment has been complete. The directly op- 
posite result has followed. How can they 
be exhorted to greater efforts when they see 
unemployment as their ultimate reward? 

We are told that it is the national policy 
in the interest of more businesslike man- 
agement to put all possible work into pri- 
vate industry. We would not presume to 
challenge the wisdom or good faith of those 
who formed that policy, but we have been 
delegated to ask you, our chosen representa- 
tives, how far you think it can be carried 
and still remain good business. 

Is it good business, for example, to add to 
the unemployment of Massachusetts by re- 
assigning a vessel from the Boston Naval 
Shipyard to a southern yard where skilled 
labor is not readily available; or is it good 
business to transfer work from the shipyard 
to private industry at higher cost? 

As taxpayers we are strongly opposed to 
needless Government expenditures. We are 
firmly committed to the policy of the great- 
est value for the least cost. That is the 
New England way of life. We have unshaken 
faith in private enterprise. Anything less 
in New England would be heresy. We know, 
however, from our own experience that in 
the manufacture of many strictly Navy items, 
the naval industrial plants excel in both 
economy and quality. We feel that any ac- 
tion to transfer the manufacture of these 
items from naval activities to private indus- 
try should be based on two considerations 
alone. Which is cheapest? Which is best? 

Where is the economy in paying $8.50 for 
a fitting that we can make from scrap ma- 
terial for 77 cents? This is not an isolated 
case. The examples are numerous. 

In the ropewalk we have been setting the 
standards of quality and economy in Navy 
cordage manufacture for more than 116 
years. Normal capacity is now about 5 mil- 
lion pounds per year at a price 15 percent 
lower than the Navy pays to private indus- 
try. This amounts to a yearly savings to 
the taxpayer of $300,000. 

Our cost for fabricating and installing 
boiler tubes is only about 60 percent of the 
industry average. 

Our forge and chain shop developed and 
manufactures the strongest chain in the 
world and does it efficiently and economi- 
cally. 

On this basis we are appealing to you to 
do everything in your power to preserve for 
Massachusetts the 10 million dollars yearly 
realized from the Boston Naval Shipyard by 
halting the depletion of our skilled labor 
force and the transfer of our work. 

With your support we can face the future 
with confidence. 


STATEMENT OF KENNETH T. Lyons 

Mr. Chairman and distinguished guests, 
since the closing years of World War II, the 
Boston Naval Shipyard and the New Eng- 
land shipbuilding industry have dwindled 
to an alarming rate. The importance of a 
strong Navy and merchant marine in war- 
time is a prime requisite for offensive and 
defensive actions. The recent defeat by the 
Senate of Senator SaLTONSTALL’s proposal 
for a $40 million shipbuilding program, to- 
gether with the discharge of 2,000 men from 
the Boston Naval Shipyard, has dealt a se- 
vere blow to New England shipworkers and 
technicians. The shipbuilding industry, of 
which 11 percent of capacity is located in 
the Greater Boston area, may cease to oper- 
ate as a result. 

The mutual security program has given 
contracts to foreign shipbuilders for the 
construction of new naval vessels while, at 
the same time, the American shipbuilding 
industry has dropped to sixth position 
among nations with ships under construc- 
tion. We find it difficult to support a pro- 


gram that allows foreign shipyards to oper- 
ate at full capacity when our own ship- 
yards have been almost eliminated. In this 
connection, it may be pointed out that it 
might be impossible, or, at least, extremely 
difficult to reactivate the American ship- 
building industry in the event of war. The 
Boston Naval Shipyard, which is the largest 
employer of labor in a single plant in New 
England, has not built a single new ship 
since 1946. Without new construction, the 
plant will wither on the vine. 

Over and above the necessity for keeping 
the shipbuilding industry alive in the in- 
terest of the Nation, there is the importance 
of both the Boston Naval Shipyard and the 
private shipbuilding plants to the New Eng- 
land economy. Other speakers today will 
discuss this point in detail, but I feel that 
I should point out that the loss of the better 
than $50 million annual payroll of the Bos- 
ton Naval Shipyard, together with the ap- 
proximately $65 million which is spent by 
the Navy for procurement of supplies and 
services, is a sum that is vital to New Eng- 
land business. I am quite sure that neither 
the average citizen or the businessman wants 
to see this trade sent to some other section 
or out of the country altogether. 

In another day, when the historic frigate 
Constitution was threatened with demoli- 
tion, Oliver Wendell Holmes wrote the stir- 
ring poem, Old Ironsides, which resulted in 
such a wave of protest that the ship was 
saved and, even today, is the flagship of the 
admiral of the first naval district. We fail 
to qualify as poets, but we are able to offer 
our vehement protests to the modern 
counterpart of the Old Ironsides situation. 

We ask you, gentlemen, not to give up 
our shipyards but to use your good offices 
to restore the New England shipbuilding 
industry to its proper place in the sun. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH MCATEER 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, al- 
though no one in our group here today pre- 
tends, or aspires, to be known as an econo- 
mist, there are certain aspects of the present 
cuts in the defense program in New England 
which we feel are injudicious from an eco- 
nomic point of view and inequitable from 
any point of view. We are not protesting 
the reductions at the Boston Naval Ship- 
yard merely for the sake of protesting. We 
are firmly convinced that all of the people 
of Massachusetts, as well as the employees 
of the shipyard, are adversely affected by 
the action of the Department of Defense, and 
unnecessarily so. 

There is no controversy about the fact 
that Federal revenues from New England 
taxpayers have exceeded Federal expendi- 
tures in the region for many years. While 
it is undoubtedly true that the Federal Gov- 
ernment cannot, and should not, be bound 
to balance its expenditures with its revenues 
in every region of the country, we neverthe- 
less feel that New England’s share in de- 
veloping backward areas of the country has 
been disproportionately larger. The Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston reports in its 
Monthly Review of August 1950 that net 
Treasury transfers from New England during 
the period 1929-49 was $11,518,700,000 or 
better than half a billion dollars each year. 
I think all of us realize that the lion’s share 
of these funds comes from the taxpayers 
of Massachusetts, which is primarily why 
each of these people has such a vital interest 
in maintaining the Boston Naval Shipyard 
at, or above, its present level. The defense 
program is one method by which the Federal 
Government can bring expenditures into 
balance with its receipts from Massachusetts. 

If full employment existed in Massachu- 
setts today and there was a reasonable 
expectancy that it was to continue, the va- 
lidity of this argument would be question- 
able, but in view of the fact that a great 
many areas of Massachusetts have been de- 
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clared critical unemployment centers, I be- 
lieve we are on firm ground. 

As the Federal Reserve bank so accurately 
predicted in 1950, “Unless the tax structure 
is revised or the volume and distribution of 
Federal expenditures modified, New England 
runs the risk of future embarrassment.” 
The tax structure has not been revised, the 
volume and distribution of funds has not 
been modified, and the prediction has come 
true. New England is most certainly em- 
barrassed. . 

One more quotation from the bank’s re- 
view is probably in order: “* + * expendi- 
tures of the Government in various areas 
outside of New England are paid for, in part, 
by New England funds, possibly without even 
an intangible advantage. An example of this 
would be the construction of a steam power- 
plant by the Tennessee Valley Authority at 
New Johnsonville, Tenn. In fact, it could 
be argued that an expenditure of this kind, 
by bringing about lower power costs, would 
be one more minor stimulus to further mi- 
gration of industry from New England.” We 
do not suggest that the Federal Government 
discontinue the development of power; we 
are, however, opposed to any program de- 
signed to use New England’s money to crip- 
ple the New England economy. 

Our proposal is simple: We recommend 
that the Massachusetts and New England 
congressional delegation organize them- 
selves for the purpose of protecting New 
Engiand. The drain of funds from the re- 
gion must be halted until such time as the 
region is once again in a position to make 
such contributions. The billions which we 
have already contributed to the Federal Gov- 
ernment must, in some measure, be returned 
until the region is able to compete on an 
equal basis with other sections of the 
country. And we know of no program that 
can more quickly and effectively rejuvenate 
New England than to take advantage of our 
huge reserve of skilled manpower by en- 
larging the defense effort in the area. New 
England should not be faced with cuts in 
defense spending as we now are; rather, an 
increasing amount of Federal work should 
be sent here until we have been revitalized. 
Our hope is that you gentlemen will agree 
with us to the extent of actively working 
toward this end. 

You may rest assured that the people of 
New England will appreciate such an effort. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES C. O'DONNELL 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, you 
have been acquainted here with the threat 
to dismember the production shops and 
ship-repair work of the Boston Naval Ship- 
yard. I will dwell briefly on yet another 
phase of this large industrial establishment 
that is also slated for extinction, namely, the 
public-works facilities of the Boston Naval 
Shipyard. > 

The Federal Government has a multi- 
million-dollar investment in such facilities 
as powerplants, buildings, machinery, piers, 
docks, railways, etc. 

This system has been developed over the 
past many years; the maintenance, repair, 
and alteration of same has been entrusted 
to the highly skilled mechanics of the pub- 
lic works department of the Boston Naval 
Shipyard. 

To keep this many-phased facility in proper 
balance requires the know-how of many spe- 
cialists with years of training in the upkeep 
and improvement of this facility. 

Over the past decade the electric power 
developed at the Boston Naval Shipyard has 
been used and available in emergencies to 
all of New England. Portable power has 
been delivered to disaster areas as far as the 
State of Maine. The central powerplant 
within the shipyard can in emergency sup- 
plement the service of metropolitan Boston in 
event of power failure to the private power- 
producing plants in the area. It is apparent 
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that such a valuable property must be sub- 
jected to the greatest of security measures. 
Special security screening is used by the 
Navy Department to insure that only em- 
ployees considered as good security risks be 
allowed access to any part of this vital power 
distribution system. It has been realized 
that such a system, like a chain, is only as 
strong as its weakest link—mechanical or 
human, 

Recent Department of Defense directives 
make it mandatory for the Navy Department 
to solicit private contract work for all alter- 
ations and improvements under the cog- 
nizance of the public works department. 
The danger of interruptions of service to the 
various components and the possible irre- 
parable damage that could be done in the 
implementation of this new policy should 
not be underestimated. The use of out- 
side contractors who cannot be expected 


to comprehend the delicate balance be- 
tween the various facilities, such as elec- 
tric-power systems, steam-generating plants, 
compressed-air units, hot-water develop- 
ments, etc., will seriously affect the efficient 
operation of the entire plant. The possi- 
bility of information leaks or direct sabotage 
to this vital power-producing installation 
should be a matter of prime consideration 
to all that are entrusted with the welfare of 
the community and security of the Nation. 
We therefore request you gentlemen to do 
everything in your power to prevent a con- 
dition whereby loyal, capable, and efficient 
shipyard mechanics of the public works de- 
partment of the Boston Naval Shipyard will 
be replaced by mechanics of private industry 
who possess a loyalty of unknown degree 
and an experience which is not adapted to 
the peculiarities of shipyard alteration and 
improvement work projects. 


Merchant shipbuilding in principal countries of the world: New consiruction in hand or on 
order Oct. 1, 1952 y . 
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Source: Shipbuilders Council of America, 


Illegal Fireworks Starting To Boom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1953 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter, Iam including below an 
article entitled Illegal Fireworks Start- 
ing To Boom,” which appeared in the 
Chicago Daily News on Monday, June 8, 
1953. This article has real significance 
to my colleagues, who are aware, I feel 
sure, of House bill 116, the bill which 
I am sponsoring to prohibit just such 
bootlegging of fireworks into the 36 
States which prohibit their sale or use. 
It demonstrates most forcefully the need 
for prompt adoption of the measure. 

House bill 116 has been approved by 
subcommittee 3 of the House Committee 
on the Judiciary, and I have high hope 
that the full committee will act quickly 
and favorably on the measure. I equally 
hope that the House will give prompt and 
favorable consideration to this timely 
and essential legislation. 


4 
The article follows: 


One VICTIM ALREADY—ILLEGAL FIREWORKS 
STARTING To Boom Gm. Loses THREE 
FINGERS; ‘Crackers POURING INTO Orry 


Explosion of an illegal firecracker has 
claimed the first victim of the season, 

Serving as a stark reminder that sale of the 
explosive fireworks are illegal was Miss Jean 
Millman, 20, of 4908 North Troy, a nurse’s 
aide. 

She was recovering in Mount Sinai Hos- 
pital Monday, with three fingers of her right 
hand missing. 

She was injured Saturday when she set 
off a firecracker on the back porch of her 
home. 

The cracker, placed in a pipe, exploded in 
her hand, mangling her fingers. 

The accident pointed up the fact that 
thousands of firecrackers are invading Chi- 
cago in the annual out-of-State pre-July 
4 shipments. 

They are piled up on the loading plat- 
forms of the Railway Express Agency, wait- 
ing to be distributed. 

The sale of firecrackers is illegal in Ili- 
nois—but their shipment is not, say the 
authorities. 

Many of the crackers come from Ohio. 
Others are shipped in from other States, 
ranging from Connecticut in the East to 
Washington and Oregon in the West. 

“If their shipment complies with pack- 
aging and shipping regulations, we are obli- 
gated by Interstate Commerce Commission 
rules to accept fireworks,” said a Railway 
Express Agency spokesman. 
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The post office does not accept firecrackers 
for shipment because of danger to employees 
and the danger of fire destroying the mail, a 
spokesman said. 

Mrs. Dorothy Gray, head of the Illinois 
Society for the Prevention of Blindness, 
which has been leading the fight to ban ship- 
ment and sale of the explosive noisemakers, 
ee pee their shipment by express firms was 
legal. 

But I don't know why they can't inform 
the police at the same time,“ she said. 

Police Commissioner O'Connor said that 
he wrote a letter last year to the Railway Ex- 
press Agency asking them not to accept 
fireworks shipments into Chicago. 

“The attorney for the company replied 
that no city or State law made the shipment 
of firecrackers illegal,” he said. 

O'Connor added that he would instruct 
his men to confiscate illegal fireworks being 
sold in the city and to arrest the sellers. 

Last July 4 there were 220 fireworks casual- 
ties in Illinois. Of these, 51 suffered eye 
injuries, 5 being blinded in 1 eye, according 
to F. Richard Meyer III, president of the 
Chicago Junior Association of Commerce. 

State law prohibits the sale of explosive 
fireworks. 

Visual fireworks, such as sparklers and 
pinwheels still are legal, said Mrs. Gray. 
Pending State legislation seeks to knock these 
out of the legal bracket also. 


House Joint Resolution 240 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4. 1953 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the Long Beach Independent newspaper 
assigned one of its reporters, Mr. James 
Phelan, tc investigate and report on nar- 
cotics addiction in the area of Long 
Beach, Calif. One phase of his investi- 
gations was to determine the accessibil- 
ity of illegal narcotics to residents of the 
southern California area in the nearby 
Mexican border town of Tijuana. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include Mr. Phelan’s article describing 
the ease with which he made a purchase 
of illegal narcotics in Tijuana. 

Certainly teen-agers would have no 
more difficulty obtaining access to the 
drug in this Mexican border town than 
Mr. Phelan did. It is up to Congress to 
cut off this source of the deadly drugs 
to our teen-agers by the enactment of 
House Joint Resolution 240, which would 
close the Mexican border to unescorted 
minors. Previous remarks by me have, 
I believe, amply established the fact that 
a major contributing cause of juvenile 
narcotics addition in States bordering 
on Mexico is the fact that this border 
now is open to unescorted minors. 

Mr. Phelan’s article was headlined 
“Newsman Buys Narcotics in 4 Hours 
in Tijuana—Dope Purchase Easy in 
Tijuana.” 

Anyone with 4 hours to kill and $10 in his 
pocket can buy marihuana a little over 100 
miles from Long Beach—in Tijuana. 

I know. I did. 

It was 10:30 p. m. Wednesday when I went 
across the border. 

At 1:30 a. m. I sat in a car on a dark side 
street with a peddler who offered me 11 
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pounds of marihuana—enough for 3,300 ci- 
garettes—or any part of it. 

One hour later I took delivery on 10 ciga- 
rettes in his car on a lonely road 3 miles out 
of town. 

Long Beach narcotics squadders say there 
is a steady traffic in the drug between the 
border city and here. 

They say that it is purchased in bulk in 
pound lots, made into cigarettes, and ped- 
dled here, frequently to teenagers. 

They say that the easy availability of the 
drug is a big factor in the tenfold increase 
in narcotics arrests here in the past 7 years. 

They are talking about something real. It 
is as real as the bland-faced Mexican who 
sat in the dark next to me and told me about 
the advantages of “a big buy“ -a pound or 
more—against a few sticks. 

“By the joint it costs you a dollar,” he 
said. With a pound for $50 you get enough 
for 300 cigarettes. Figure it yourself.” 

I went across the border “cold,” without 
any advance knowledge of a connection“ —a 
person who can either get dope or steer you 
to it. 7 

I started out by touring 3 or 4 of the big, 
gaudy bars on the Avenue of the Revolucion., 

To the men who plucked at my sleeve and 
touted the more common vices of Tijuana I 
shook my head and told them I was looking 
for something else. 

Inside of an hour I had been steered to a 
possible source. 

“Go down to the corner, down the side 
street, and talk to the man in the brown 
hat.” 

I talked to Brown Hat. He shook his head 


regretfully. 

“Heats on,” he said. “The police, they are 
everywhere. Too much trouble over the 
border.” 


He suggested that I look up a cab with a 
certain number on it. 

An hour later I located it, just as it pulled 
into line at another club. 

He told me the same thing, that the police 
were making it too hot. But he said he would 
try, if I paid him in advance. I turned and 
walked away. 

The word gets around fast down there. 

It was about 1:15 when a dark little man 
in a gray coat that came almost to his knees 
plucked my sleeve and whispered: “You look- 
ing for tea?” 

He pointed to a car parked not 20 feet off 
the Avenue of the Revolucion. 

I went over and told him what I wanted, 
using the lingo of the users. He listened and 
said nothing. He looked me over. 

“Got a car?” I told him “Yes.” 

“Get it and follow me.” 

Went went off the main drag three blocks 
and parked on a dark street. I got into his 
car and we talked money. 

“This guy, he’s got 5 kilos. $100 a kilo.” 

I told him I just wanted a few sticks, and 
that if it was right I'd be back Friday and 
make a big buy. F 

He tried to talk me into taking a pound, 
for $50. I said maybe Friday. 

“Buy a can, then. Cans $15, and makes 
40 cigarettes.” 

We settled on 10 “joints” for $10. The 
price was high, he admitted, but he told me, 
again, about the heat.” 

“Wait here,” he told me. 
minutes.” 

I settled down in my dark car and waited. 
It was getting cold. I turned up my coat 
collar. Thirty minutes went by, and the 
street was still dark and deserted. 

Two men stumbled past, talking softly in a 
language I couldn’t understand. 

HOUSES FLASH PAST 


Ten more minutes passed, and then the car 
swung around the corner and slid up to 


where I was parked. I ground down my 
window. 


“Get in,” he told me. 


“It takes 30 


I got in and we headed across the main 


drag, down the hill and out into the open. 


He said nothing. I said nothing. 

The last houses flashed past and we were 
out in open country. Three miles out of 
town he slowed down and held a package 
under the dashboard light so I could see it. 
There were nine cigarets nestled in a paper 
holder with a rubber band around it. 

“Here,” he said, shoving the 10th one at 
me. “Smoke and see.” 

I took the cigaret and held it to my nose 
and sniffed it. Then I laughed and slapped 
him on the shoulder, It's tea,“ I told him. 


COLD, DARK, LONELY 


We went on another half mile, and I began 
to wonder why. It was 2:30 a. m., cold, 
dark—and lonely. 

Over the rise came another car toward us. 
The peddler pulled over in a wide spot, made 
a U-turn and fell in behind the other car. 

The back of my neck began to prickle a 
little as the car ahead went slower and 
slower. I started thinking about some of 
the stories I had read about Tijuana. I 
wondered where the peddler had gone dur- 
ing that long 40 minutes. 

I finally took my courage in my hands. 
“Go on around him,” I said. Maybe it’s 
cops.” 

The peddler let out a short laugh and 
jammed down the gas. The lights of the 
other car faded away behind us. 

We went back into town, crossed the main 
drag, and turned in beside my car. 

“REMEMBER ME” 

I gave him $10 and he handed me the 
paper with the nine cigarettes. Then he 
switched on his overhead light. 

“Take a good look, so you remember me 
next time,” he said. 

I got out and climbed into my car. After 
he had pulled away I checked one of the 
cigarettes in the pack. It was marihuana. 

On the bridge below the business section, 
before I got to the border, I carefully tore 
each “joint” open and scattered the drug 
into the cold night air. 

At the border check-point, a customs man 
casually flashed a light on me, asked where 
I was born, and waved me on. 

I could have had a 100-pound bale of the 
stuff in the back of the car. 


Military and Economic Assistance to 
France of Questionable Value—Ray 
Henle Three-Star Extra Reports From 
Paris and Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, Three-Star Extra, through its ace re- 
porters Ray Henle and Fred Morrison 
who are in Europe, look into the status 
of European defense against commu- 
nism. He reports that “what they find 
today is a French nation not greatly in- 
terested in the job we are trying to do.” 

Mr. Speaker this broadcast is of prime 
importance to Members of this House 
as we are about to consider additional 
appropriations to the so-called Mutual 
Security Administration. Foreign aid 
spending has reached the staggering 
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total of more than 40 billions of dollars 
to the present time, which is more than 
we contributed to our Allies in World 
War II. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including the broadcast in question: 
THREE-STaR ExTRA—WASHINGTON-PaRIs, 
JUNE 8, 1953 

Ray HENLE. Tonight from my vantage 
point in Paris we look further in search for 
the answer to the question: What of Euro- 
pean defense against communism. Last 
week we looked in France. Tonight we turn 
to West Germany. First, let's recapitulate’ 
to bring you up to date. We have poured 
hundreds and hundreds of millions into 
France the past few years. Our idea that 
France would become the keystone of the 
European defense effort. But what we find 
today is a French nation not greatly inter- 
ested in the job we are trying to do. 

There is no great concern about a Com- 
munist push from the east. There is con- 
siderable concern over a strengthened Ger- 
many. But whatever is to be done about 
defense against Soviet Russia, the thinking 
is American dollars are inexhaustible, the 
attitude appears to be—Let the United States 
do it. 

These conclusions are inescapable to us 
after several weeks of reportorial digging 
by special three-star extra reporters and a 
careful survey by our own Fred Morrison 
during the past several weeks. We feel that 
our NATO program in the very beginning 
may have been based on the fallacy that 
France would be a strong keystone. We feel 
that NATO is doomed to collapse, in spite 
of the billions we have poured into it, unless 
we can find a strong companion for France 
in Europe, to help put a shoulder to the 
wheel, 

The ray of hope we see in that respect 
comes from across the border in West Ger- 
many. And we find that our military plan- 
ners are placing great reliance on West 
Germany. They hope that nothing will hap- 
pen to prevent the use of a German army 
and German technical skills. They want 
this to bolster a European defense system 
which now is sagging. 

We find that the Germans have made a 
remarkable recovery since the war. Ameri- 
can technicians who have worked with them 
as well as the French, speak highly of the 
German ability to grasp modern technical 
problems. You can't travel in West Ger- 
many without seeking evidences of organized 
energy in getting things done. There is in 
West Germany the same ability we noted in 
Great Britain, namely to fit into the needs 
of modern industrialized defense work. It 
is this ability on which the United States 
must lean if we expect to get something out 
of our multibillion-dollar venture into Euro- 
pean defense. The United States has not 
found enough of what it is looking for in 
France alone. It must look also to others, 

I would like to repeat tonight what I have 
said before; namely, that it is not completely 
fair to the French people to put all the blame 
on them for this situation. There would 
seem to be some very serious failure on the 
part of our military economic and political 
planners in ever expecting that France could 
successfully carry out the job we have given 
her. France has not been a military power 
for many years. She does not have the re- 
sources necessary to supply and maintain a 
large modern army. The flower of her man- 
power has been poignantly dissipated in war. 

Her political structure has been weakened 
by a multiparty system. If our planners seri- 
ously thought they could make France into 
a great power by economic aid, then they cer- 
tainly have failed in that program. On the 
other hand, the basis for the reliance our 
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military planners place on West Germany is 
readily apparent. She is making her recov- 
ery despite tremendous war damage to her 
cities and industrial plants, by the simple 
means of prodigious work. 

Three-star extra reporter Fred Morrison, 
who came to Europe several weeks ahead of 
me to help gather the information I am 
passing on to you in these reports, now has 
moved on to Germany. So tonight let’s get 
a first-hand report on conditions there. I 
will call in now Fred Morrison, recorded in 
Frankfurt, Germany. 

Frep Morrison. It’s a very short flight from 
Paris to this city of Frankfurt. But that 
short flight almost seems to take you from 
one world to another. The minute you cross 
the border into Germany you can see evi- 
dence of the work which has brought eco- 
nomic recovery to this country in spite of 
the terrible devastation that resulted from 
the war. 

German factories are going full blast. 
Everywhere you look, you see work being 
done. All around this city of Frankfurt every 
backyard and every piece of · vacant ground 
is covered with carefully tended gardens. 
Every evening after work you can see 
hundreds of people heading out of town on 
bicycles to where they have their little 
garden plots. 

Frankfurt is a great industrial town and 
it was one of the primary targets of our 
bombers during the war. The city was plast- 
ered with bombs, and the damage was tre- 
mendous. There still is a lot of evidence of 
it. From my window now, I can see wrecked 
buildings all around me. 

But the real story here is the reconstruc- 
tion. These Germans are working like ants 
to repair the damage. They are putting the 
city back together brick by brick. Buildings 
which were in ruins only a few months ago 
now are standing just as they stood before 
the bombers came. 

The hotel I'm staying in, the Frankfuter 
Hof, is an example. A little over a year ago, 
it was nothing but a shell, and the walls 
were down to the first floor, Now it is com- 
pletely restored and as good as any hotel in 
the United States. 

I went over to the big I. G. Farben building 
here in Frankfurt today, which is headquar- 
ters for the United States Army. They call it 
the Frankfurt Pentagon here, and it’s almost 
as big. 

The military people I talked to make no 
bones about their reliance on the Germans. 
They say the Germans are the only people on 
the continent who have the energy and the 
drive to make the European defense program 
a success. And they say they've got to have 
the German Army. Without it, they say, 
they have nothing. 

And you don’t have to be here very long 
before you see what they mean. The whole 
atmosphere here is that of a people who have 
a job to do, and they are determined to get 
it done. This is Fred Morrison in Frankfurt, 
Germany. 

Ray HENLE. That first-hand report on Ger- 
many. And I might say that it fits all of the 
reports I have been getting here in Paris. 

Perhaps it’s one of the primary reasons 
why there is such a continuing fear here in 
France of Germany's military strength. They 
see the energy and the drive of the German 
people just across the border from them and 
they live in constant fear that it will be con- 
verted again into military power which once 
again might overwhelm them. 

But that German strength now is a ray of 
light in an otherwise bad situation, so far 
as our European defense program is con- 
cerned. It is the key to success or failure for 
a gigantic undertaking, which has cost the 
American people billions of dollars and which 
will cost them billions more, 


Association Hails Restaurant Ruling 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1953 
Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following article from 


the New York Times of June 9, 1953: 


ASSOCIATION Haus RESTAURANT RULING 

The National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People said yesterday it re- 
gretted the inability of the Supreme Court 
to decide at present the issue of racial segre- 
gation in schools. 

At the same time, Thurgood Marshall, 
special counsel of the association, declared 
the group was “highly gratified with the 
high Court’s ruling yesterday against the 
exclusion of Negroes from restaurants in 
Washington, D. C.” 

The association's board of directors said it 
would provide answers to questions raised 
by the Supreme Court in connection with 
the school segregation issue when the cases 
were reargued next fall. 

“We urge the people of this country, both 
white and Negro, North and South, to fol- 
low the example of the Supreme Court and 
to consider the question of the validity of 
racial segregation on the basis of facts, the 
law, and their moral responsibility rather 
than upon the irrational rantings and rav- 
ings of biased, diehard ‘white supremacist’ 
demagogs,” the board said. 


National Association of State Approval 
Agencies Favors Enactment of H. R. 
3167 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1953 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, the an- 
nual conference of the National Associa- 
tion of State Approval Agencies which 
was held at Denver, Colo., unanimously 
adopted on May 6, 1953, several resolu- 
tions dealing with the institutional on- 
farm training program for veterans un- 
der the provisions of Public Law 550. 

The first of these resolutions urges the 
Congress to adopt H. R. 3167, introduced 
by myself, which would amend Public 
Law 550, known as the Veterans’ Read- 
justment Assistance Act of 1952. H. R. 
3167 would amend section 2 (d) of the 
act and thereby eliminate the provi- 
sion that periodical reductions be made 
in the education and training allowances 
received by veterans pursuing on-farm 
training. 

This provision of the present law, in 
my view, is unfair because it applies only 
to farm trainees and not to veterans re- 
ceiving on-the-job training under the 
act, The provision is additionally un- 
fair because it fails to consider the large 
financial outlay which must be made by 
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farm trainees, as well as the seasonal 
pattern of income common to almost 
every farming operation. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include the following resolu- 
tions dealing with Public Law 550 which 
were adopted by the National Associa- 
tion of State Approval Agencies: 


Whereas veterans enrolled in institutional 
on-the-farm training under Public Law 550, 
82d Congress, in most types of farming can- 
not expect to receive and will not receive 
any substantial income from their farming 
operations except annually; and 

Whereas Public Law 550, 82d Congress, pro- 
vides that the training allowance to each 
veteran enrolled in institutional on-the-farm 
training shall be reduced at the end of each 
4-month period which is inconsistent with 
farm-income patterns and prevailing con- 
ditions as to normal time of receipt of in- 
come from farming operations and there is 
no basis or precedent for such: Therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the National Association of 
State Approval Agencies (in the annual na- 
tional conference assembled at Denver, Colo., 
May 6, 1953), That the Congress of the 
United States be urged to adopt House bill 
3167, known as the Elliott bill, which is an 
amendment to Public Law 550 which will 
permit the veteran enrolled in institutional 
on-the-farm training to receive the maxi- 
mum prescribed training allowance. 

Whereas a large majority of the educa- 
tional benefits representatives are not quali- 
fied by education and experience in the field 
of agricultural education and the business 
of farming; and 

Whereas in many cases they have ques- 
tioned the intelligence of men who have 
spent a lifetime in the profession of agri- 
cultural education; and 

Whereas they have questioned and ignored 
the recommendations of farm management 
specialists in the business of farming: 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That Central Office of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration issue the following 
instructions to all regional offices: 

1. In every case where the State approval 
agency and the institution have certified 
that all requirements of the law have been 
met and the educational benefit’s repre- 
sentatives disagree and refuse to enroll the 
veteran, that the educational benefits section 
write to the State approval agency and the 
institution and give in detail, and in an 
educational and professional manner, the 
reasons why it is unacceptable rather than 
hiding behind the stock phrase, “In my opin- 
ion its does not meet the requirements of 
law.” This would apply especially to the fol- 
lowing: 

A. Length of course. 

B. Credit for previous training. 

C. Size and character of the farm. 

D. Whether group instruction was appli- 
cable to the farm. 

E. Farm occupies full time of veteran. 

F. Managerial control of the farm. 

2. Prior to the educational benefits repre- 
sentatives assuming the role of authority in 
the field of agricultural education and the 
business of farming that these Veterans’ 
Administration representatives meet with the 
State authorities and make a sincere at- 
tempt to familiarize themselves with the ob- 
jectives, purposes, and the overall opera- 
tional procedures of the program. 

3. That the compliance surveys be changed 
to incorporate the good points of the pro- 
gram rather than just recording discrepan- 
cies. 

4. The educational benefits representa- 
tives refrain, insofar as possible, from vio- 
lating school ethics that have been estab- 
lished among schools and educators over a 
long period of time, 
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Whereas veterans in many States are be- 
ing denied enrollment in institutional-on- 
farm training because of the fact that the 
Veterans’ Administration central office has 
refused to reimburse State approval agen- 
cies for carrying out the functions required 
by Public Law 550; and 

Whereas Public Law 550 states specifically 
that the Veterans’ Administration will re- 
imburse the State approval agency for ap- 
proval functions; and 

Whereas it was not the intent of the Con- 
gress that the cost of the approval function 
be paid by the individual veteran enrolled: 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion reimburse States for approval agency 
functions under Public Law 550 for insti- 
tutional-on-farm training regardless of the 
plan under which the individual State is 
operating. 

Whereas the regional offices of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration in many States have 
interpreted the requirement “that a veteran 
be assured control of a farm until the com- 
pletion of his course” so strict that only 
veterans who own their farms or those who 
have relatives who will give them an iron- 
clad lease have been able to qualify for 
training: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the central office of the 
Veterans’ Administration be requested to 
issue instructions to all regional officers to 
accept leases recommended by the following 
or similar types leases: 

A. United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

B. Agriculture Economics Department. 
C. Extension Service. 
D. Farmers’ Home Administration. 


Federal Appropriations for Health 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1953 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RrEc- 
orD, I include the following letter, and 
also an article from the Beattyville (Ky.) 
Enterprise, of June 4, 1953: 

COMMONWEALTH OF KENTUCKY, 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
Louisville, Ky., June 9, 1953. 
To: Kentucky delegation. 
From: Bruce Underwood, M. D., Commissioner 
of health. 
Re Federal appropriations for health. 

We are writing you again calling your at- 
tention to what seems to be a regrettable 
lack of concern for the health of the people 
as reflected in the proposed cuts in the Fed- 
eral appropriations for health. We would 
like to emphasize that Congress is withdraw- 
ing Federal funds without giving the State 
an opportunity to continue the health pro- 
grams which have been established and 
which are vitally needed. The Kentucky 
State Legislature is not in session this year. 
The State financial condition is not good. 
Given reasonable notice, the State might 
continue the health programs, but, under 
the circumstances, there is no opportunity 
to do so. 

We are not pleading for money or for jobs 
as such, but we are pl for needed 
health services for the people. Public health 
in Kentucky has suffered from increased 
costs of operation and from repeated cuts in 
Federal appropriations. Health services to 
the people have declined to the point that 
at the present time the infant death rate is 


increasing instead of decreasing. Commu- 
nicable diseases which were being brought 
under control are either now on the increase 
or show indications of an increase. Now we 
are told that the Federal grant-in-aid for 
tuberculosis control is to be reduced from 
$146,896 to $107,300 and the entire Federal 
grant of $68,686 for venereal disease control 
is eliminated, along with drastic reductions 
in other categorical funds. 

The defense effort continues to create new 
health problems at Fort Knox, Paducah, and 
Hopkinsville. The Federal Government is 
meeting its responsibility in the field of edu- 
cation in defense impact areas, but is doing 
nothing to control the health problems 
which have been created in these and other 
defense impact areas. The amount of 
money involved is relatively small, but the 
services for human life and health are great. 

We feel that it is a serious matter for the 
Federal Government to suddenly withdraw 
or severely reduce its support of important 
health services without affording the States 
an opportunity to gradually provide funds 
for their continuance at least at the present 
levels. It might be agreed that the ulti- 
mate responsibility for health programs be- 
longs at the local level, but certainly time 
would be required, and, in Kentucky, new tax 
revenues would have to be provided before 
the communities could assume such a respon- 
sibility. 

It is also a serious matter to have health 
programs disrupted because of the neces- 
sity of discharging highly trained public 
health workers that have required years to 
develop. This will result in Kentucky if the 
drastic proposed reductions in funds are not 
restored to near their present level. 

Even on a cold financial basis it can be 
shown that public-health programs have 
saved Government the expensive costs of 
curative treatment for such diseases as 
tuberculosis and venereal disease. It costs 
money to prevent diseases, but it costs much 
more money not to prevent them, to say 
nothing of the cost in human life, misery, 
and suffering. 

It is hard for us to believe that Congress 
would reduce appropriation for the health 
of our people if the ultimate effect of such 
cuts were fully realized. The Truman budget 
request reflects a cut of $62,016 for public 
health in Kentucky. The Eisenhower re- 
quest contained an additional cut including 
hospital construction of $654,902. H. R. 
5246, as passed by the House, further reduces 
our budget by $444,404. This means a total 
cut of $1,161,322 of which $319,257 is applied 
to public-health programs and $842,065 to 
hospital construction. In addition, increased 
costs of operation to maintain the pitifully 
weak program now under way have the effect 
of further reducing the health programs of 
our State. If decreased State revenues re- 
sult in a reduction of State funds, the pro- 
gram will be cut still further. 

On behalf of the people of our State we 
urge you to give this matter your careful 
consideration, 

Sincerely, 
Bruce UnpDERWwoop, M. D., 
Commissioner of Health. 


— 


LACKING IN STATE FUNDS, ONEA HOSPITAL 
FACED WITH EXTINCTION—CLOSING DATE SET 
AT JUNE 30—LOCAL HEALTH OFFICIALS MEET 
AND REQUEST RECONSIDERATION BY STATE 
HEALTH DEPARTMENT 


Unless something can be done and imme- 
diately, according to reports, as of June 30, 
the Oneida Maternity Hospital at Oneida, in 
Clay County, will be closed. And, according 
to Dr. M. B. Gabbard, head of the Lee and 
Owsley County Health Departments, thè 
closing will be little short of catastrophic. 
Therefore in the interest of her people, Dr. 
Gabbard is moving heaven and earth to stall 
off the shutting down of this much needed 
hospital. 
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FUNDS LACKING 

The Oneida Hospital is supported by Fed- 
eral funds matched by State funds and fees 
collected from patients and in a telephone 
conversation Tuesday morning with Mr. 
Dixon, administrative assistant to Dr. Bruce 
Underwood of the State Health Department, 
Mr. Dixon told Dr. Gabbard that while the 
Federal funds were so lacking that the State 
would be pressed to have enough for the 
county health departments, much less for the 
hospital. 

It costs approximately $90,000 annually to 
keep the Oneida Hospital in operation of 
which the Federal Government furnishes 
about half. Allocated State funds and an- 
ticipated fees are adjudged insufficient, there- 
fore the situation looks gloomy unless some 
move is made to correct it. 


RESOLUTION PASSED 


Meeting with Dr. Gabbard, Monday, the 
Lee County Health Department passed a res- 
olution requesting that the commissioner of 
health reconsider the hospital on June 30, 
and asked that it be kept open until various 
organizations and church groups be con- 
tacted, in the hope that they could devise 
some means in taking it over. Some of the 
reasons listed for its continuance were as 
follows: 

In the first place, there is no hospital 
within 54 miles of Booneville or Beattyviule. 
Secondly, it will be impossible for the few 
doctors in Beattyville to handle the mater- 
nity cases in Lee and Owsley if the Oneida 
Hospital closes. 

Third, a large number of the maternity 
cases have one or more complications, and it 
would be a danger to the life of the mother 
to attempt a home delivery. 

The resolution also stated that many of 
these mothers cannot afford hospitalization 
in other hospitals, and, more than that, for 
the past several years the health department 
and local physicians have been discouraging 
the midwives from practice until now there 
are not even untrained women to handle the 
normal cases in the home, 

With all this unfortunately being true, the 
situation is desperate, and, realizing it more 
than anyone else except anyother physician, 
Dr. Gabbard is making every contact possible 
to assist in holding the line. 

The only bright spot in the picture so far 
is that the powers that hold the destiny of 
this hospital in their hands have promised 
to turn the building and equipment over to 
the State building and property commission, 
who, in turn, can lease it at a very nominal 
charge to some organization which will take 
it over and agree to carry out the same pro- 
gram as has been followed during the past 
years. 

Oneida Hospital has been instrumental, no 
doubt, in saving the lives of many babies and 
mothers and has prevented untold hours of 
pain and suffering. Its loss to the mountain 
country will, as Dr. Gabbard says, be tragic, 
and it behooves every citizen interested in 
the welfare of his neighbor and posterity to 
get busy and help make arrangements to 
keep this most worthy institution from pass- 
ing out of existence. 


Mrs. Hobby Cites Cost of Racial Bias 
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Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
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orD, I include the following article from 
the Washington Post of June 9, 1953: 


Mrs. Hogsy CITES Cost or RACIAL Bras 


DELAWARE, OHIO, June 8.— Mrs. Oveta Culp 
Hobby, Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, estimated today that racial preju- 
dice in the United States is costing the 
country $15 billion to $30 billion a year. 

Mrs. Hobby said in a commencement ad- 
dress for Ohio Wesleyan University gradu- 
ates that many Americans blame a person's 
faults on his race or national origin. 

“The indulgence of this prejudice is cost- 
ing us tax dollars in what must be astro- 
nomical amounts,” she declared. 

Mrs. Hobby said some economists have 
brought forth “highly provable figures” 
showing discrimination—while diminish- 
ing—costs $15 to $30 billion yearly.” 

This, she said, is “because of people not 
allowed to reach their full potential, not per- 
mitted to earn the salaries their work merits, 
and, therefore, not able to expand the do- 
mestic markets for the goods we produce, or 
to pay the taxes they would be paying were 
they realizing their potential. 

Her advice to the outgoing collegians when 
they meet a stranger: 

“Look at him for his qualities of charac- 
ter as an individual, and as an individual, 
judge him for what he is.” 


Louis M. Shimel Retires After 31 Years 
as Assistant United States District At- 
torney for the Eastern District of South 
Carolina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1953 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include herewith 
a newspaper account of the retirement 
of Louis M. Shimel, as assistant United 
States district attorney for the eastern 
district of South Carolina after 31 years 
of service. 

I include also an editorial from the 
Charleston News and Courier entitled 
“Thirty-one Years of Service.” 

Mr. Speaker, I have known Mr. Shimel 
for many, many years. He has been an 
indispensable part of the United States 
Attorney’s office for the eastern district 
of South Carolina. He has served his 
Nation with distinction and great credit. 
Mr. Shimel is a scholarly and prodigious 
worker in the interest of his Govern- 
ment and of his chosen profession. His 
preparation of cases for trial and for 
disposition after agreement have always 
reflected careful and complete research. 
His outstanding record of service r>- 
flects great credit to the Department of 
Justice and to the office with which he 
has been associated in South Carolina. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish him well on his 
retirement and hope for him many years 
of good health and happiness. 

THIRTY-ONE YEARS OF SERVICE 

The retirement yesterday of Louis M. 
Shimel as assistant United States attorney 
for the eastern district of South Carolina 
completes 31 years in the service of the De- 
partment of Justice. His Government career, 


which started in a Republican administra- 
tion, spanned 20 years of Democratic rule 
and now comes to an honorable conclusion 
under the Republicans. Holding office 
through 6 presidential administrations and 
across 2 changes of parties in office attests 
to his ability both as an attorney and as a 
man who knows how to get along with peo- 


ple. 
The smooth operation of the district at- 
torney’s office throughout the various 


changes is due in a large measure to Mr. 
Shimel’s quietly efficient service. It is a 
remarkable achievement. The News and 
Courier salutes Mr. Shimel for a public job 
well done as he heturns to private life. 


Lovis M. SHIMEL RETIRES AFTER 31 YEARS AS 
ASSISTANT UNITED STATES DISTRICT ATTORNEY 
HERE 


After 31 years as assistant United States 
district attorney for the eastern district of 
South Carolina, Louis M. Shimel retired from 
office yesterday. Friday was his 31st an- 
niversary in office. 

Mr. Shimel has the longest record of serv- 
ice of anyone now in any district attorney's 
office in the United States, according to the 
register of the Department of Justice. 

He was appointed in 1922 during the ad- 
ministration of President Warren G. Hard- 
ing. He continued to serve during the ad- 
ministrations of Calvin Coolidge and Her- 
bert Hoover as Republicans, then under 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and Harry S. Tru- 
man as Democrats and again under Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, Republican. 

When he had served 30 years he received 
a certificate of award in appreciation and 
recognition of 30 years of outstanding and 
meritorious service in the department from 
Attorney General James P. McGranery. 

In announcing his resignation, Mr. Shimel 
said he will continue in the private practice 
of law as a member of the firm of Shimel & 
Ackerman. His son-in-law, William Acker- 
man, is his partner. Mr. Shimel added that 
he probably will write some of his experiences 
as assistant district attorney. 

Mr. Shimel served under Judges Henry A. 
M. Smith, Ernest K. Cochran, J. Lyles Glenn, 
Frank K. Myers, Alva M. Lumpkin, C. C. 
Wyche, J. Waties Waring, George Bell Tim- 
merman and Ashton H. Williams. 

He also served with J. D. E. Meyer, Henry 
E. Davis, Claud N. Sapp, and Ben Scott 
Whaley as district attorneys. 

“Louis M. Shimel has faithfully served as 
assistant United States attorney in Charles- 
ton for more than 30 years,” Judge Williams 
said upon learning of his retirement. “His 
record is so outstanding that I can say with- 
out fear of contradiction that he is looked 
upon as one of the greatest United States 
attorney in the country. 

“It has been my pleasure to personally 
know of Mr. Shimel’s magnificent work dur- 
ing his entire period of service. Attorneys 
all over the State recognize him as posses- 
sing one of the keenest legal minds of any- 
one in the country. 

“Since I have been judge I have had occa- 
sion to call on Mr. Shimel for advice and 
counsel many times. He has always been 
most helpful to me. I personally regret 
seeing him retire and I know that I express 
the sentiments of the lawyers all over the 
State when I say that Mr. Shimel leaves the 
office of the United States attorney with 
the best wishes of everyone.“ 

Mr. Whaley said: “I regret exceedingly 
losing the services of Mr. Shimel as he will 
have had some $1 years in this office. He 
is a most capable lawyer and his loss will 
be greatly felt.” 

Similar expressions of regret were voiced 
by Ernest L. Allen, clerk of court. 

Mr. Shimel has been admitted to practice 
in all courts here as well as the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit and 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
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He is a member of the Charleston County 
Bar Association, the South Carolina Bar 
Association and the American Bar Associa- 
tion. He is president of the Charleston Ma- 
sonic Association, a past master of Friend- 
ship Lodge, No. 9, Ancient Free Masons; 
past president of the Jewish Community 
Center, the State Association of B'nai B'rith 
and the Hebrew Benevolent Society. He is 
a member of the Elks, the Hibernian So- 
ciety, Dan Lodge of B'nai B'rith, the Hebrew 
Orphan Society, the Shrine and the Scottish 
Rite. 

Last night Mr. Shimel was guest of honor 
at a party given by his four daughters, Mrs. 
Nat Frisch, Mrs. William Ackerman, and 
Mrs. Abe Dumas, all of Charleston, and Mrs. 
Irving Traub, of Bishopville, at Mrs. Frisch's 
home in South Windermere. 

Attending were his associates in the Fed- 
eral building. At the conclusion of the 
party gifts were presented him by his asso- 
ciates. These included a self-winding watch 
from the district attorney's office; a leather 
book case from Judge Ashton H. Williams; 
a leather desk set from the clerk’s office; 
crystal paper weights from the probation 
officers; a brief case from the Savannah and 
Charleston offices of the FBI; a leather letter 
receptable and memorandum pad from Mrs, 
Doris C. Appleby, court reporter, and a silver 
letter opener from the marshal’s office. 

“I am grateful for this coterie of sincere 
and devoted friends,” Mr. Shimel said in 
a response. “Sincere friendships are the 
most valued assets which one can acquire. 
The friendship of the members of the offi- 
cial family will be one of the fondest recol- 
lections which I will carry with me in leaving 
the office.” 


Jefferson Levee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1953 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the New Orleans Times-Picayune: 

JEFFERSON LEVEE 


The question of whether the Federal 
Budget Bureau misunderstood the nature of 
the Jefferson Lake protection levee project 
seems a very important one to settle before 
the Senate acts on Army civil functions bill. 

Federal matching aid was omitted for com- 
pletion and “armoring” of the levee in the 
revised budget. The House Appropriations 
Committee stood upon the budget insofar as 
omissions were concerned, and further re- 
duced it $83 million. The House supported 
the committee against 23 floor amendments, 
including 1 of $600,000 for the levee, to re- 
store projects. 

Budget Director Dodge wrote the Army 
and engineers February 3 to proceed only 
with those projects which are deemed clear- 
ly essential in terms of the objectives of 
this administration. Army Under Secretary 
Johnson ordered elimination, in turn, of all 
new starts and resumptions of projects and 
all new separate units of projects which 
have been previously started. 

Representative GLENN Davis, who brought 
the measure to the floor, said no new proj- 
ects had been permitted; and that this 
meant: “If the entire project was new; if 
it represented substantially a new portion 
of an overall project; if it represented a re- 
sumption of a project after a lapse of more 
than 1 year.” 
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Representative Davis added that the com- 
mittee looked into the Jefferson project 
carefully: but he did not reply specifically 
to Representative Boccs on the question of 
criteria of newness. He indicated, rather, 
that adherence to the fixed total for lower 
Mississippi Valley projects was the decisive 
point. 

Now is an upgrading of a levee, previously 
authorized by Congress and its protection 
by riprap against hurricane or storm wash 
which has battered strong seawalls on Lake 
Pontchartrain and the Mississippi coast, 
classified by anyone as substantially a new 
portion of an overall project? Or is it an 
entirely new project or a new start or re- 
sumption of project or new separate unit of 
a project previously started? 

There seems to be an integrity about this 
project, an indivisibility with respect to its 
purpose, which takes it out of these classi- 
fications. And just as its integrity or whole- 
ness is clearly essential to its purpose, the 
purpose itself seems to be a clearly essential 
one for low-lying well-developed Jefferson 
Parish and not in conflict with administra- 
tion objectives, economical or otherwise. At 
least so it seems to us. 


Weekend Tour 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1953 


Mr, BONNER. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following newspaper 
article concerning an automobile tour to 
Washington, N. C.: 

WEEKEND Tour: BATTLEFIELDS HIGHLIGHT 

WASHINGTON, N. C., TRIP 

(The following auto tour suggestion was 
prepared for the Weekender by Stanley T. 
Banks, supervisor of the touring services for 
the District of Columbia division of the 
American Automobile Association.) 

Our suggested trip for this weekend takes 
you down through the green Virginia and 
North Carolina countryside to the quiet little 
community of Washington, deep in the heart 
of North Carolina’s bright-leaf tobacco belt. 

TWO ROUTES 

The Carolina town was named after our 
first President. However, it antedates the 
Federal Capital by 8 years. In fact, the farm- 
ing community was the first to be named 
after the illustrious general. 

The predecessor to the Tarheel town was 
known as Forks of the Tar River, and was 
founded by James Bonner in 1771. Five 
years later the name was changed to Wash- 
ington and the town incorporated by the 
general assembly in 1782. 

The two routes shown on the accompany- 
ing map are both good. The shortest route, 
and the fastest, is via Richmond and Rocky 
Mount. However, the motorist will find that 
the other route provides a pleasant drive 
over highways that are less crowded. 

FAMOUS BATTLEGROUND 

Petersburg, Va., played a leading role in 
the War Between the States. The city was 
an important railroad junction for the South 
and by capturing this key point and cutting 
off communication between Richmond and 
the rest of the South, General Grant hoped 
to force Lee to evacuate the Confederate 
capital. 

Four days of furious fighting failed, how- 
ever, to give him a decision. Siege lines 
were then drawn around the embattled com- 
munity and both sides settled down to a long 


seige lasting almost 10 months. The final 
capitulation of Petersburg on April 2, 1865, 
was followed a week later by Lee’s surrender 
at Appomattox Court House. 

Now the battlefields around Petersburg 
are commemorated by the Petersburg Na- 
tional Military Park. 

One of the most interesting attractions in 
the park is the Crater, where an unsucess- 
ful attempt was made by Union forces to 
break through the Confederate defenses by 
undermining and blowing up one of their 
batteries. 

Along the James River, spreading out from 
Smithfield, and on the road to Petersburg, 
are many fine old Virginia estates. 

Other worthwhile attractions in the area 
are Bacon’s castle, built in 1655, and said to 
be the only true Jacobean house in America, 
and St. Luke’s Church, believed to have 
been built in 1632 and thought to be the 
oldest building of English construction still 
standing in this country. The memorial 
windows to John Rolfe and Pocahontas, 
George Washington, Robert E. Lee, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and Capt. John Smith are especially 
interesting. Bacon's Castle is closed to the 
public but St. Luke’s Church is open from 
9 to 5 without charge. 


Budget Battleline 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KEAN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1953 


Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rxc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from today’s New York Times: 

BUDGET BATTLELINE 


One of the first consequences of a truce 
in Korea will be to arm with a new argument 
the congressional opponents of President 
Eisenhower's tax program. Chairman REED, 
of the House Ways and Means Committee, 
has already declared that a truce will give 
impetus to his drive to cut taxes instead of 
raise them, and we shall hear more of this 
talk as the debate proceeds. 

Three weeks ago the President called upon 
Congress to continue the life of the excess- 
profits tax (scheduled to expire June 30) 
till the end of 1953. Last week spokesmen 
for the administration, headed by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, appeared before the 
Ways and Means Committee to testify in 
favor of such an extension. This week the 
committee is hearing testimony from the 
opposition. 

Although one of the most important and 
most forward-looking of the Nation’s busi- 
ness organizations, the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, is backing the President 
in his request for continuance of this tax 
another 6 months, spokesmen for two oth- 
ers—the National Association of Manufac- 
turers and the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States—have indicated that they will 
testify against it. (Advice from Washington 
yesterday indicated that the spokesmen for 
the first-named organization do not, as a 
matter of fact, represent the present atti- 
tude of its membership on the question. A 
telegraphic poll has just revealed that nearly 
two-thirds of its members favor backing the 
President up on the issue, but the rules of 
the NAM, it seems, require a full two-thirds 
majority to adopt a new policy.) 

What, one is moved to wonder, do these 
business groups think the issue is here? 
Are they demanding that this tax be per- 
mitted to die because they regard it as a 
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bad tax? If that were the point at issue, 
then we would have no quarrel with them. 
Neither, as a matter of fact, would the ad- 
ministration. Secretary of the Treasury 
Humphrey added his testimony unhesitat- 
ingly last week to that of such former heads 
of the department as Carter Glass, Fred M. 
Vinson, and John W. Snyder when he re- 
ferred to the tax as a “bad” tax. Or is it 
the position of these opponents on extension 
of the excess-profits tax that since its con- 
tinuance for another 6 months would mean 
an addition of only $800 million in revenue, 
a sum insignificant in size campared with 
the deficit for 1953-54 now in prospect, the 
sacrifice would not be worth while? 

For years the leaders of these particular 
two business groups have omitted no oppor- 
tunity to proclaim their undying faith in 
the balanced Federal budget as the corner- 
stone of a strong and sound economy. Are 
we to believe that this article of faith con- 
tains a proviso, in fine print, that the budget 
must be balanced by the particular kind of 
taxes they happen to like? No one familiar 
with the views of the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development doubts that it detests the 
excess-profits tax quite as thoroughly as do 
the NAM and the chamber of commerce. 
But the CED has not permitted either its 
detestation or its zeal for tax relief to blind 
it to the central issue involved. Because it 
regards a balanced cash budget to be “an 
essential safeguard against inflation,” it 
sees no logical alternative to backing the 
President. 

It is not necessary for the President to 
show that continuance of the excess-profits 
tax will of itself mean a balancing of the 
budget. The significance of the excess- 
profits tax issue is that here is where the 
President has drawn his line of battle in 
defense of a balanced budget. If those who 
profess to be fighting for a balanced budget 
are going to withhold their support because 
they disapprove of the site he has chosen 
for a battleground, then they should hardly 
be surprised if the country as a whole con- 
cludes—as it would be quite justified in do- 
ing—that they do not, after all, regard the 
objective as one greatly worth fighting for. 


Home Rule Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1953 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Post of June 9, 
1953: 

Home RULE VICTORY 

The Supreme Court’s unanimous ruling in 
the Thompson Restaurant case yesterday 
ends all doubt respecting the constitutional 
power of Congress to delegate general leg- 
islative authority to a District legislature. 
Thus the cloud which had hovered over home 
rule ever since a contrary decision was 
reached in January by a division within the 
Court of Appeals is completely blown away. 

Four judges of the Court of Appeals, led 
by Chief Judge Stephens, held that the re- 
cently revived equal-service statutes enacted 
by the District Assembly in 1872 and 1873 
were invalid because they constituted general 
legislation which the assembly had no power 
to pass; they held also that these statutes 
had been repealed by implication and 
disuse—a view in which a fifth judge joined 
them. Four other judges strongly dissented 
on both counts. 
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The dissenters have now been fully vindi- 
cated by the Supreme Court which decided, 
in an opinion written by Mr. Justice Douglas, 
that “the power of Congress to grant self- 
government to the District of Columbia 
* * * would seem to be as great as its au- 
thority to do so in the case of Territories”; 
that “there is no constitutional barrier to 
the delegation by Congress to the District 
of Columbia of full legislative power“; that 
the Organic Act of 1871 under which the Dis- 
trict Assembly adopted the civil-rights 


statutes “was as broad as the police power 


of a state’ and embraced a power to pro- 
hibit “discriminations against Negroes by 
the owners and managers of restaurants in 
the District of Columbia”; and that “the 
failure of the executive branch to enforce a 
law does not result in its modification or 
repeal.” 

This is a sweeping victory for home rule, 
and we rejoice in Senator Case's prompt re- 
sponse to it. It is also a triumph for the 
proponents of civil-rights legislation. This 
decision will give impetus to an already 
accelerating trend in the Nation’s Capital— 
the trend toward obliteration of all enforced 
segregation and discrimination. The Dis- 
trict Commissioners now possess, as they 
should, ample power to require restaurants 
to treat all well-behaved customers on a basis 
of equality, regardless of their race or color. 
We hope that restaurant owners will co- 
operate in order to put the law speedily into 
full effect and that those who have led the 
civil-rights fight will give them a fair chance 
to make the required changes smoothly and 
harmoniously. 


Farley Has Kind Words for Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1953 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I bring to the at- 
tention of this body an expression of 
confidence in the capability of business- 
men called to Washington and who are 
now serving their country here. : 

I believe that there is an ever-continu- 
ing need for initiative in government 
which comes from that reservoir of 
American businessmen so long experi- 
enced in the efficient use of venture capi- 
tal. 

We need businessmen in Government 
now as we have needed them and as we 
have used them in the past; men with 
fresh ideas and the fearless spirit of 
those who have pioneered this Nation's 
productivity beyond anything previously 
imagined by man, Such men, so well 
trained by business experience, can help 
to solve the problems which confront us 
at home and abroad. 

The practice of calling on business 
brains is not new with the Eisenhower 
administration. Both President Roose- 
velt and President Truman called for and 
received help from businessmen. Be- 
cause there seems to be a tendency in 
some quarters to criticize Americans who 
are in business, I believe that this edi- 
torial comment on the views of a great 
and illustrious Democrat is timely and 
important. 

James A. Farley is the kind of a Demo- 
crat who understands that there is noth- 
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ing wrong with business and that the 
term “businessman” is a badge of honor 
and not a term of opprobrium. 

As this editorial from the New Haven 


Register of May 21, 1953 points out, these. 


are “reassuring words from a valued 
source“: 


FarLEY Has KIND WoRps For BUSINESS 


Much has been said of the businessman 
teams President Eisenhower has called to 
Washington. In the final analysis their rec- 
ord will do their talking for them. 

Meanwhile certain among the Democratic 
opposition, particularly in its Roosevelt- 
Truman pseudoliberal offshoots, voice harsh 
criticism. They continue to speak as though 
the word “business” was something shame- 
ful and to be avoided. 

Now the voice of James A. Farley is heard 
on the subject. Many still look upon this 
one-time Democratic national chairman and 
policy molder as Mr. Democrat.” 

What does Mr. Farley have to say on this 
subject? He is quite frank about it. The 
businessmen called to Washington and now 
serving their country, says Mr. Farley, are 
capable of meeting today’s incredibly stag- 
gering foreign and domestic problems. 

The system these men represent, and from 
which they sprang, says Mr. Farley, has jus- 
tified itself by its productivity and by pro- 
ducing and maintaining the world’s highest 
standard of living—in the face of some 20 
years or more of constant obstructionism 
and harassment. 

_By way of contrast Mr. Farley expresses 
the conviction that the totalitarian govern- 
ment cannot compete because it stifles new 
ideas and new methods. 

These are reassuring words, from a valued 
source. They could not have been uttered 
at a more opportune time, 


Administration of State Employment 
Security Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1953 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following letter: 


STATE oF New YORK, 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
Albany, N. Y., May 29, 1953, 
Re H. R. 5246. 
Hon. ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN POWELL: The adminis- 
tration in New York is extremely disap- 
pointed over the action taken by the House 
of Representatives on May 22, in dealing 
with the grants to States for administration 
of the State employment security laws. The 
House, as you know, rejected by vote of 114 
to 109, the Javits amendment to restore $26,- 
300,000, the amount cut from the $213,600,000 
request as adjusted by the new administra- 
tion and approved by the Budget Director. 

The report of the Committee on Appropri- 
ations (No. 426, dated May 15, 1953), is silent 
on the reasons for the cut and no explana- 
tion is made with respect to elimination of 
program. A reading of the record of the 
debate on the amendment reveals no sound 
basis to support the resulting action. The 
Members of Congress who spoke on behalf 
of the amendment did so with understand- 
ing of the real consequences. The record 
of the debate indicates confusion on the 
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part of some of the Members as to what 
the appropriations are for. One, at least, 
thought it represented a cutting out of Fed- 
eral jobs and that the administration of the 
program was being conducted by the Secre- 
tary of Labor. 

Since the House action will undoubtedly 
be contested in the Senate and may there- 
fore come. back for readjustment by the 
House I felt I should bring to your attention 
four important points as the action affects 
New York State. 

1. Reduction of funds for grants to the 
States below present inadequate levels must 
involve reduction of service to the public 
and the elimination of controls over dis- 
bursement for unemployment claims. The 
cuts are not in anticipation of reduced 
amount of unemployment. The uncontroll- 
able portion of the load, which varies with 
changing economic conditions, is partly 
taken care of by the adoption of a $10 mil- 
lion contingency appropriation. The effect 
of the cut will not simply be dismissal of so 
many permanent State employees (and for 
New York it would be about 1,100 additional 
layoffs), it will mean tens of millions of dol- 
lars in benefits improperly paid and untold 
millions in taxes uncollected, hundreds of 
thousands of New York State citizens denied 
service in their applications for employment 
and the virtual elimination of vocational 
counselling of handicapped persons, includ- 
ing veterans, young people, and older work- 
ers having difficulty in finding employment 
at all. These partial curtailments (16 per- 
cent over all) defeat the purpose of the pro- 
gram. New York State taxpayers will have 
to foot a bill for additional payroll taxes 
necessary to replenish the trust fund. These 
added taxes would be many times higher 
than the savings which would accrue to the 
Federal Treasury from our share of the total 
reduction. 

2. The New York Unemployment Trust 
Fund must be conserved and protected for 
legitimate unemployment. The loss ratio 
is far more important than the expense 
ratio, which is already too low. 

A cut of this magnitude places the States 
and the Federal Government in anomalous 
positions. The Federal law requires pay- 
ment of benefits promptly and only to those 
entitled to them. The State law sets up the 
rules as to who is entitled and how much, 
The State is entirely responsible for admin- 
istration. Without the necessary investi- 
gations and clerical service, claims must 
either be indefinitely delayed or paid to those 
not entitled. This penalizes both employers 
and workers. 

3. Taxes to support administration of State 
employment security laws are raised by an 
excise tax levied on defined subject em- 
ployers and are paid through Internal Reve- 
nue to United States Treasury. They are 
in effect earmarked for the cost of admin- 
istration. It is not as though there were no 
money available for this—since 1936 subject 
New York State employers have paid more 
than enough in excise taxes by $100 million, 
This represents a diversion of tax money 
which I am sure you will agree is highly im- 
proper, particularly under circumstances 
where inequitably financed administrative 
services result in a raid on trust funds raised 
by State taxation. 

4. Progressive States, such as New York, 
and other industrial areas are strait- 
jacketed through program cutting such as 
this, Federal action of this kind hampers 
New York which wants and needs a progres- 
sive and efficient employment and unem- 
ployment insurance service for its many 
large industrial areas. When New York re- 
ceives Federal grants the use of the money 
is subject to careful scrutiny and prior ap- 
proval of the State budget director. Em- 
ployers have paid for and expect a first class 
and efficient service. The administration, 
industry, and labor in this State all join to 
demand for adequate financing. 
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I urge that you give your full support in 
any way you can in seeing that the appro- 
priation is restored to the amount recom- 
mended by the new administration. 

Sincerely yours, 
EDWARD CORSI, 
Industrial Commissioner. 


The Korean Conflict 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1953 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the campaign the most important 
issue revolved about the Korean con- 
flict. 

I remember how fervently Democrats 
urged that United Nations intervention 
was an absolute necessity—a necessity 
because our action served notice on the 
world that we would not permit the 
Communists to move in and take over 
as they pleased; a necessity because it 
gave weight and strength to the United 
Nations, which, in my opinion, is the 
greatest symbol and hope for the honor- 
able and lasting peace decent people 
everywhere are seeking. 

While the truce and armistice in Korea 
now appear to be imminent we must 
never forget that the root cause of the 
problem still exists. There is yet no 
evidence of a real change in the philos- 
ophy of the Soviets and the satellites. 

Accordingly we must remain strong 
and never relax our vigilance even for 
the briefest hiatus. 

We should and must continue to sup- 
port and strengthen the United Nations 
so that those who would “stoop to con- 
quer” will know that the free world, 
united, will continue to resist aggression 
whenever and wherever it appears. 

A most informative column appeared 
yesterday in the New York Post and I 
respectfully suggest that the Members 
of the House read it carefully: 

To BE FRANK 
(By Dr. Frank Kingdon) 

Our experience in Korea has undoubtedly 
been one of the most sobering of our history. 
It has introduced us to the kind of dogged, 
hard-slogging struggle that fall to the lot of 
the Nation upon which rests the responsi- 
bility for policing the world. This kind of 
fighting lacks the exciting dimensions of a 
great war. It does not fuse a nation’s enthu- 
siasm into overwhelming unity. It drags. 
Yet it is unavoidable if lawlessness is not to 
run riot at the heels of power-crazed tyrants, 

Korea has been an unusually trying intro- 
duction to this kind of conflict. We could 
hardly have found another place on earth 
presenting so many difficulties to us. There 
was a time when our Chiefs of Staff all but 
said that Korea could not be defended. The 
place was not of our choosing. It looked to 
our opponents like the spot on which they 
might most easily humiliate us, and have as 
their reward the virtual destruction of our 
prestige in all Asia, They, contrasted with us, 
were in a position to which they could bring 
the support of Chinese manpower and Rus- 
sian equipment. The fact that aggressive 
communism has been stopped in its tracks 
in such a spot is as impressive a warning 
against further adventures of this kind as 
we could possibly have given. 


In spite of its epochal importance it has 
remained a difficult fight to interpret to our 
people. A few months ago I was being inter- 
viewed on a radio program in the San 
Joaquin Valley, in California. As we were 
recording the questions and answers the 
matter of Korea came up. I began to explain 
its meaning as I saw it. My interviewer cut 
short my answer with the words: “I wonder 
if you would be willing to record a separate 
interview on Korea. This is new tous, We 
have never had it interpreted this way to us.” 

I doubt whether this was true. Newspapers 
there had undoubtedly carried the same kind 
of explanation. The point was that the ex- 
planation itself was so foreign to our Ameri- 
can way of thinking about wars that it had 
not seeped into the minds of the people. 

One thing Korea has done, I hope, is to 
break through this resistance and impress 
us with the necessity for accepting the pat- 
ent responsibility of taking action to pre- 
vent lawless aggression anywhere, thus forc- 
ing the ascendancy of consultation cad law 
in the affairs of nations. 

Our first gratitude goes to the young 
Americans who have endured the fire and 
weariness. They are in a great tradition. 
There was a time in our own history when 
lawless men terrorized our frontiers and 
mocked at law. Against them rose those 
heroes who, at cost of life and comfort, over- 
came them and established the peaceful in- 
stitutions of a law-abiding community. The 
young men who died in Korea, and their 
companions in its horror, join the noble roll 
of Americans devoted to making law, the 
foundation of peace, dominant in the com- 
munity of men. 

We must add that one demonstration of 
this kind does not mean the final victory 
for peaceful institutions. And this, in turn, 
means that we cannot now draw a long sigh 
of relief and cut down our preparedness. 
Any show of relaxed vigilance by us may 
tempt our opponents to further aggresstve 
adventures in Indochina, in the Middle East, 
or in Yugoslavia. We cannot convince our 
enemies to love peace by our armaments, but 
we can stay them from the gamble of war. 

In the next uneasy decades we must re- 
main fully prepared, and they must have no 
doubt that we are fully prepared, to stop 
them anywhere in the world as we have done 
in Korea. What we are getting immediately 
is a truce, not a peace. 

Within the Korean experience is the germ 
of another hope. While it has been primarily 
and preeminently a struggle fought with 
American leadership, equipment, and man- 
power, it has still been a genuinely United 
Nations effort. Fighting men of many na- 
tions have participated, the Turks and Brit- 
ish showing exceptional courage. 

This sets a pattern of international co- 
operation for law enforcement. Experiment- 
al as it was, the organization of the United 
Nations command was not as balanced as it 
might have been, but its experiences can be 
used to make sure that any future need for 
such a force will be adequately prepared. 
Unity of action to enforce law may be one of 
the brilliant precedents of history. 


Opposition to Grazing Bill Disappoints 
_ State Group—Cite Area’s Stake in Law 


>$ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WESLEY A. D'EWART 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1953 


Mr. DEWART. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
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RecorD, I include the following article 
from the Miles City (Mont.) Star of Fri- 
day, May 29, 1953: 


OPPOSITION ro GRAZING BILL DISAPPOINTS STATE 
GROUP—CITE AREA'S STAKE IN LAW 


(By Lee Hanify) 


Disappointment in the attitude of some 
in Montana’s congressional delegation to- 
ward the proposed bill regulate livestock 
grazing on public lands was expressed in 
Miles City Friday by officials of the Mon- 
tana Livestock Growers Association. 

The uniform grazing law introduced by 
Representative WesLey D’Ewart, Republican, 
of Montana, has been described by Senator 
Mixx MANsFIetp, Democrat, of Montana, as 
a raid by ranchers on national forest lands, 

“This and other criticisms of the bill,” said 
President Jack Milburn of the stockgrowers, 
“is the result of a misinterpretation. This 
bill wouldn’t change the use of 1 acre of 
land anywhere.” 

The bill proposes a uniform grazing law 
for public and national forest lands. They 
are now under separate agencies and are 
subject to different regulations. Milburn and 
his associates estimate that there are 19 as- 
sorted agencies dealing with cattle and sheep 
growers in the eastern Montana region. 


NO NEW THING 


Several years ago, the National Cattle- 
men's Association sponsored legislation to 
bring these various agencies under one tent, 
to make things more comprehensible to 
stockmen. The Montana group is in full ac- 
cord with the national association in testi- 
mony it has presented before a House pub- 
lic lands subcommittee in Washington. It 
and a similar Senate committee are conduct- 
ing hearings on the DEwart bill in Washing- 
ton. 

To the chagrin and surprise of Milburn 
and other Montana stockmen is the attitude 
of Senator MANSFIELD. In discussing the 
aims of western stockmen, the Montanan 
said in a Senate speech this week: 

“These measures, in my opinion, constitute 
a raid by certain private interests on the 
national forests. If successful, they will lay 
the groundwork for further attempts to de- 
spoil the national parks, Federal wildlife and 
other public lands.” 


RAID CHARGED 


He demanded that Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson and Secretary of Interior McKay 
speak up against the D’Ewart bill and other 
measures of the kind. 

That the stockmen are out to raid the 
public domain was disputed in Miles City 
by Milburn, Bill Cowan, of Box Elder; William 
R. Mackay, of Roscoe, and others of an agri- 
cultural advisory committee which was here 
to tour the United States experiment station. 

“All we're asking.“ said Milburn, “is uni- 
formity in the regulations and in the fees 
charged for using public lands. We think 
we are good enough Americans to see to the 
best interests of our national resources.” 

“This is the fairest thing,” he continued, 
“we could promote to protect the interests 
of the general public. If we abuse our privi- 
leges, if we despoil waterholes, upset the 
balance of wildlife, or otherwise fail to live 
up to our contracts, the contracts can be 
taken away from us on quick notice.” 

LIKE TAYLOR ACT 

Many features of the Taylor grazing regu- 
lations, are approved by eastern Montana 
stockmen. Unlike other Federal agencies 
with which they deal, it provides for proce- 
dure for appeal from rulings considered un- 
favorable by users of the public domain. 

“All the others,” asserted Milburn, “have 
different yardsticks on charges.” 

Issuance of a grazing permit, the stock- 
men maintain, should not authorize any 
grass user to violate the interests of the 
Federal Government or of the public. It is 

_ pointed out that grazing leases do not hinder 
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prospecting, locating or developing mineral 
resources of the rangelands. 


THREE MILLION ACRES 


The Miles City office of the Bureau of Land 
Management estimates that about 25 percent 
of eastern Montana's livestock is grazed on 
public lands. The total number includes an 
estimated 221,896 sheep, 201,721 cattle, and 
8,338 horses. 

A breakdown of the lands inventory in this 
management district shows: 2 million acres 
of Taylor act lands, a half million acres of 
submarginal lands taken over by the Gov- 
ernment during the worst of the drought 
years, and another half million acres of 
forestlands around Ashland and Ekalaka. 

No Indian lands are involved in the pro- 
posed legislation being disputed in Washing- 
ton but Milburn and some of his associates 
told the Star that they feel such of those 
lands which are leased for grazing should be 
brought under the revised program. 

“The livestock industry in Montana is 
based on public lands now available to us,” 
Milburn said in emphasizing the importance 
to his group of the D’Ewart bill. 

GET CHAMBER AID 

The United States Chamber of Commerce 
is supporting the measure, which takes con- 
siderable of the sting off charges made by 
easterners that ranchers are out to steal 
the public domain. Speaking in support of 
the bill, the chamber’s William B. Wright 
told the House committee: 

“The bill is primarily a conservation 
measure, in that it provides an incentive 
to the user of the annual recurring forage 
resources to protect, increase, and benefici- 
ally use it.” 


Infinity’s Boundary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1953 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, most 
parents, right or wrong, are very proud 
of their children. If an indictment were 
found against me on the above charge, 
my plea would automatically be “guilty 
as charged.” 

My lovely daughter, Joy, 13 years old, 
has just written a story for the official 
magazine of the Stephen Halsey Junior 
High School in Forest Hills, N. Y., and 
I am proud indeed to insert it in the 
Appendix of the RECORD: 

INFINITY'’s BOUNDARY 
(By Joy Holtzman) 

The bird's song rang soft, weaving through 
the trees. The water was a crystal, gossamer- 
threaded heaven. 

It hadn't been this way for a long time. 
Before, it had been all noise, rush, and 
bother that kept mounting like a young 
child’s fear on a lonely, desolate night. It 
had mounted on her too, but deep inside. 
But now her emotions were never considered. 
Oh yes, once they were, once there was her 
way, no do this and do that’s following her. 
She could remember that last free flight, over 
sand-swept hills, along the rock road she 
knew so well, and down into the soft humid- 
ity of the forests, which knew so many 
secrets, yet told her so few. 

At least they had been her confidants, in 
which she'd placed her few hopes. But now, 


even those few hopes would have to be 
forgotten. There was only one problem in 
which to absorb herself now. There had 
been only one ever since that dreary day 
when she had heard the verdict of the portly 
old judge, “Mr. and Mrs. Albertson, separa- 
tion granted.” 

The reality of losing her brother, Bert, 
struck her hard, but that was to wear itself 
off. What was to be left though, was the 
bitter remorse. Not only in herself, toward 
her parents, but in her neighbors, also. All 
the precise, mummy-like wrappings had been 
removed, and all the pent-up snobbery and 
arrow-like remarks were released, full force, 
on friend and foe. 

Then, it was with wild gusto that the tor- 
nado of events struck. Leave this home, 
forget your father, meet people higher up 
in the world, go out with this one, don’t 
accept that one—it was too much to take, 
She had remorse, too, and couldn't hold it 
quiet much longer. She blurted out what 
she thought of the social-climbing, kow- 
towing set of her mother. That, she thought 
would end it, and bring mother to reality. 
No-oo, never say die. That was her moth- 
er's motto. So she sent April to a “board- 
ing school,” one that closely resembled an 
orphanage, in an effort to make her want her 
home. Well, this time would end it all. She 
had run away from the school. Yet she 
couldn’t find a solution, battling it out her- 
self. What could be her hope? Momen- 
tarily, concentration was found in the depths 
of the water, going down, down, and off into 
infinity—to its only boundaries. 

Yet, from this boundary arose a voice, not 
too familiar, not too close, but nevertheless 
dominating. It was almost comforting in 
its sure and steady manner. It followed 
like a line, a precise, exacting, measured 
line, with not a break along the way. 

She was walking on and on, out of the 
humid forest, along the rocky road and over 
the sand-swept hill out into reality. She 
was leaving the cover of the forests. In a 
way, it was a relief—a relief and a promise 
to carry back from infinity. With a last 
deterred glance at the brooding place of her 
past, she was rested and relaxed. 

The birds’ song rang soft, weaving through 
the trees. The water was a crystal, gos- 
samer-strewn heaven. 


The Purpose of Peace in Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1953 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the 
foundation for peace in Korea is now 
being arranged through the United Na- 
tions, but very little consideration has 
been given to the main purpose of peace. 
These negotiations were being carried 
on in total disregard of South Korea 
until Syngman Rhee spoke up and said, 
“What are you trying to do with this 
country?” 

When this war started it was a revo- 
lution in one country—Korea—and we 
had no business in an internal revolution. 
It was not the announced purpose of 
the United Nations to intervene in in- 
ternal affairs. But we entered, and the 
United Nations sanctioned it. We are 
there, and Syngman Rhee does not want 
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to do any business with the United Na- 
tions. He wants the United Nations to 
pull out of Korea altogether. Rhee 
could supply the deficiency in troops in 
short order if all of the 60 countries, out- 
side of the United States, did pull out. 
He says he can defend his country if we 
will give him the means with which 
to do it. 

It seems to me that any attempted 
peace settlement in Korea that does not 
have the entire approval of the South 
Koreans is a colossal blunder: History 
is full of instances where an unjust peace 
is the direct cause of another war. The 
war with Germany is an example. If 
the United Nations undertakes to force 
a truce which the South Koreans do not 
approve, then the result of peace pro- 
posals is not a truce, but merely a delay 
in the war. 

Senator Tarr is correct when he says 
the United States should conclude this 
truce without interference from the 
United Nations. The nations, outside of 
the United States, have put so little into 
the conflict that they should have little 
to say. As long as the United States has 
the confidence of South Korea, we are 
the ones to arrange this truce. It will 
be lasting so far as the United States 
and Korea are concerned, and might be 
so far as Red China is concerned, if they 
stood on their own feet. But, not being 
agrarian reformers, as General Marshall 
thought, they are abject followers of 
Russian communism; and whether or 
not the truce is observed depends upon 
the word of Russia. In view of past 
events Russia's signature to a peace com- 
pact is a precarious foundation for any 
peace. 

If a truce is agreed to, the United 
States will have to remain in position 
to aid the South Koreans in preserving 
these promises. If we remain we should 
do it under our own authority and not 
by any order of the United Nations. 

I just talked with a returned captain 
of infantry in Korea, and he states that 
the South Koreans are great fighters and 
can do all the fighting that is necessary 
to protect themselves if we will only give 
them the means with which to do it. 
That ought to appeal to us, for it is a 
thousand times better to tax ourselves 
for this assistance than it would be to 
send our boys, as we have done, to scale 
hills and mountains to meet a force that 
appears to be, and actually is, mexhaus- 
tible. 

Great headway has already been made 
in these truce talks. The United States 
has definitely decided that Red China 
will not be admitted to the United Na- 
tions as long as we are in it. This piece 
of appeasement is evidently over, but 
there are a great many top advisers here 
in the United Nations, including Great 
Britain and India, who were willing to 
do this very act of appeasement. If we 
will go a step further and give the United 
Nations to understand that the United 
States will arrange the truce terms in 
cooperation with South Korea, we will 
at least have a truce, and probably peace, 
if Russia does not prevent it. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o; 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1953 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor a statement I have pre- 
pared regarding Swedish flag day, 
June 6. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
OF MINNESOTA, ON SWEDISH FLAG Dax, JUNE 
6, 1953 


As Sweden celebrates its Flag and Con- 
stitution Day, it is proper for us to pay 
tribute to one of the finest models of the 
democratic way of life in the world today. 
Having had the good fortune to be spared 
from wars and internal upheaval for more 
than a century, the people of Sweden have 
been able to build a country admired and 
respected by all people who cherish freedom. 
Through thoroughgoing participation of the 
citizenry in its public life, Sweden has es- 
tablished a stable government responsive to 
the popular will, Its tradition of civil lib- 
erties is firmly founded in each citizen's 
respect for the rights of his neighbor. 

Without infringing on the democratic 
rights of its citizens, in fact by actually en- 
larging them, Sweden has been able to take 
great strides toward increased economic sta- 
bility for its people. The Swedish experi- 
ment, an experiment in cooperation, the 
great experiment of the middle way, has 
proved that a country can achieve both 
liberty and security, thus disproving the 
extremists of both the left and the right 
who argue that one must necessarily be 
sacrified for the other. 

The fine civic tradition which has built 
Sweden has fortunately also been exported 
to the United States. Our country, and 
particularly my own State of Minnesota, 
now numbers many citizens who trace their 
ancestry to Sweden, citizens who have made 
a great contribution to the building of our 
State and Nation. As Americans they can 
indeed be proud of the home country of 
their fathers. 


Confederate Memorial Day Address by 
Lewis L. Strauss 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1953 


Mr.BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address de- 
livered by Lewis L. Strauss, special as- 
sistant to the President, at Culpeper, Va., 
on Confederate Memorial Day, 1953. 

There being no objection, the address 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Friends and neighbors, 88 years ago, a pe- 
riod in time almost exactly as long as our 
Republic had been in existence until then, 


the people of the South, of Virginia, and of 
this historic county, buried their hopes. Im- 
poverished of their goods, bereaved of many 
of their sons, they looked forward into a 
future dark indeed. It was a darkness 
illumined only by the characters of men 
like Lee and Davis. 

Reminiscent of that period is a document 
lovingly preserved at my house up at Brandy 
Station. It is stained and faded and is writ- 
ten on the plain, ruled, padpaper of the 
camp clerk. It begins simply, “Headquar- 
ters, Army of Northern Virginia, General Or- 
ders No. 9,” and bears the date April 10, 1865. 
Even though you are surely familiar with it, 
let me read it: 

“After 4 years of arduous service marked 
by unsurpassed courage and fortitude, the 
army of northern Virginia has been com- 
pelled to yield to overwhelming numbers and 
resources, 

“I need not tell the brave survivors of so 
many hard-fought battles who have re- 
mained steadfast to the last, that I have 
consented to this result from no distrust of 
them; but feeling that valor and devotion 
could accomplish nothing that could com- 
pensate for the loss that must have attended 
the continuance of the contest, I determined 
to avoid the useless sacrifice of those whose 
past services have endeared them to their 
country. 

“By the terms of the agreement, officers 
and men can return to their homes and re- 
main until exchanged. You will take with 
you the satisfaction that proceeds from the 
consciousness of duty faithfully performed; 
and I earnestly pray that a merciful God 
will extend to you his blessing and protec- 
tion, 

“With an increasing admiration of your 
constancy and devotion to your country, and 
a grateful remembrance of your kind and 
generous consideration for myself, I bid you 
all an affectionate farewell.” 

It is signed simply, R. E. Lee, general.” 

That “affectionate farewell” has echoed 
down the years. The ragged men who 
crowded around the bridle of Traveller to 
touch Lee's hand as he turned back to Rich- 
mond, the tearful, silent throngs who 
watched him ride eastward along the roads, 
rutted by caissons and artillery limbers, were 
the men and women whose common impulse 
later established this day of memorial—a 
memorial not to a forgotten cause, but to 
remembered greatness. 

For we are met today, as has been our 
custom and the custom of our parents and 
grandparents, to honor the memory of the 
men to whom that eloquent message was 
addressed, their comrades-in-arms who did 
not live to hear it read, and all the brave 
men and women of the Confederacy. 

Our friends in the North—and I do mean 
our friends—sometimes chide us for continu- 
ing to have our own Memorial Day and some- 
times, too, our children ask, “Why do we 
celebrate this day? Why remember? What 
is the purpose of perpetuating a division 
among the American people over a cause 
that has gone with the wind? Why reopen 
wounds that time has mercifully healed?” 

And these questions should concern us. 
They should cause us to ask ourselves: Do we 
persist out of mere stubbornness or habit? 
Is sentimentality rather than sentiment 
responsible? Are these ceremonies, cele- 
brated today in so many cities and towns 
of the South, only sublimations of the resent- 
ment we once felt toward a victorious foe? 
If that indeed were true, it were better far 
that we left our honored dead to the kinder 
attention of history—the glorious history 
which they themselves made. 

But those are not the reasons. The snows 
of 88 winters and the meadow flowers of as 
many summers have covered the fields once 
stained with the blood of the gallant men 
of both armies. The consoling hand of Time 
has mollified the wounds. The anodyne of 
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the years has obliterated the old hates. What 
we remember today are virtues—virtues like 
love of country, courage, self-sacrifice, 
chivalry, and faith. 

And why bother to remember? The an- 
swer, I think, is that memory is among the 
few qualities which elevate man above the 
beast. Even the brutes remember persons 
and things and places. Scripture reminds 
us that “the ox knoweth his owner, and 
the ass his master’s crib.” But the trans- 
cendent abstractions are only possible for 
the memory of human beings. Only man- 
kind is blessed with the ability to remem- 
ber such things as duty—which Lee called 
the noblest word in our language—or right- 
eousness, or justice, or bravery, or self-abne- 
gation and the qualities which, generally, 
are of the spirit rather than of the physical 
body. Such memory is even enjoined upon 
us by holy writ. We are admonished to “re- 
member our Creator in the days of our 
youth.” We are told that “the memory of 
the just is blessed.” And there are frequent 
references in the Scriptures to the estab- 
lishment of memorials, the sight of which 
was designed to stimulate memory by recall- 
ing a solemn covenant between God and 
man, or a great event which had occurred 
beyond the personal experience of the 
viewer. 

Thus, on this day we call to mind not the 
bloody conflict, nor the shock of battle. We 
do not meet to rejoice over the victories 
nor for weeping at the toll of campaigns 
lost. Even the issues have become blurred 
with the passing decades and they are bound 
to be more and more indistinct as the cen- 
turies roll over them. It is better so. An 
all-wise providence has decreed that this 
great land was not to be divided. The 
glorious role of our country in the future 
of mankind on this planet was not to be 
best served by division. But those virtues 
which this day calls to mind are the qual- 
ities that we pray have been transmitted 
to us from the dead we honor, that we may 
devote them to the welfare of the land they 
so greatly cherished—and that we of this 
latter day may not be found lacking if, God 
forfend, so great a call for courage and sacri- 
fice and faith should ever come again. 


Grass-Fed Cattle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1953 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD a speech 
on grass-fed cattle which was recently 
delivered by my good friend, State Sena- 
tor Harry C. Stuart, of Elk Garden, Va., 
at the annual 4-H Club show and calf 
sale at Richlands, Va. 

Senator Stuart owns 16,000 acres of 
some of the best bluegrass in Virginia, 
and is now carrying 2,200 head of cattle, 
mostly registered Herefords. Senator 
Stuart has made a success of the cattle 
business over a long period of years, and 
while he, like all other large cattle deal- 
ers, suffered a heavy loss in prospective 
profits last year, he does not expect to 
suffer any net loss in his operations this 
year, and he is confident that some profit 
can be made this year on cattle fed on 
grass, but perhaps not on those that will 
be fattened with $1.65 corn. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Grass-Fep CATTLE 


It is to me a great honor to speak to you 
on the annual occasion of your 4-H Club 
show and sale. The Richlands Chamber of 
Commerce sponsoring this event is giving 
to our young people that which will be of 
everlasting benefit. The knowledge of how 
to handle and feed cattle and other live- 
stock brings something to a boy or girl that 
nothing can replace. While this program of 
feeding our cattle today is one that, looking 
at it entirely from a financial viewpoint, is 
not profitable, the good gained by close at- 
tention to business, by the caring for and 
handling of cattle by our young boys and 
girls, cannot be overestimated. The learning 
by close observation of the type of cattle to 
feed, the gains made by certain types and 
ages, will be of untold benefit in the future. 

We live in a bluegrass area—an area on 
which cattle will finish on pasture grasses 
alone. Some of the best cattle that were ever 
made were made by our forefathers. Some 
of the best cattle now to be marketed in the 
United States are made in the great south- 
west Virginia. The producers of grass-fat 
cattle have had many obstacles to hurdle. 
The fact that it takes a grass-fat steer ap- 
proximately 3 years to properly finish has 
made him in the excess-weight class, This, 
I think, is being to a large extent taken care 
of by the producers finishing cattle on grass 
at a younger age. Another obstacle has been 
a discrimination against the grass cattle in 
favor of the corn-feds. The spread between 
these two types of cattle has gotten as high 
as 3% to 4 cents per pound. The buyers 
have been saying that this was due to the 
fact that the white-marble color on the 
corn-fed carcass was absent on the grass 
steer. The item of color was considerable 
in the grading of dress cattle until about 2 
years ago. Then it was removed, and the 
color of the fat is no longer a necessity and 
a requirement. 

Another hurdle that so adversely affected 
the grass cattle last year was the regulation 
that only cattle grading choice, and above, 
could be considered for purchase by the 
Armed Forces. As about 75 percent of our 
best grass cattle grade good, this regulation 
took out of the market the best potential 
purchaser. I am very happy to say that this 
regulation is no longer in effect. I am in- 
formed by one of our packers that the Fed- 
eral Government is now buying 50 percent 
of all of the cattle now grading good. Ina 
copy of a letter written by Mr. T. A. Young, 
Special Assistant to the Secretary of the 
Army, to United States Senator A. WILLIS 
ROBERTSON, he says that the Government has 
purchased more than a million and a quar- 
ter pounds of beef grading good, and is con- 
tinuing this practice. 

The trend of prices for our cattle this 
year is very difficult to figure. I wish I knew 
the answer. We are seeing phenomenal 
runs of cattle to the market from the Corn 
Belt feedlots. On April 13 of this year, the 
Chicago market received that day 29,000 
cattle, which was the largest 1-day run since 
August 1946, and the largest April Monday 
run since 1926. For the 12 principal mid- 
western markets, cattle receipts that day to- 
tal 115,887 head—the largest 1-day receipt 
for April since the present method of segre- 
gating receipts was inaugurated in 1939. As 
a result of these excessive runs that day, 
the price for live cattle fell from 50 cents to 
$1.50 per hundred pounds. However, during 
the following days of that week, prices re- 
covered, and on Friday the price for live 
cattle was only 50 cents per hundred lower 
than the preceding week. 

A spokesman for the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture said that many of 
the cattle received were only of top feed-lot 
variety, indicating that feeders were in a 


mood to unload. They said that the cattle 
were premature and that large numbers of 
them should have stayed in the feed lots 
from 3 to 5 months longer Since April 13, 
the heavy runs of cattle have continued, yet 
the price for the live cattle has fluctuated 
only slightly. This indicates, I think, that 
there is a large demand for red meat at the 
prevailing prices in the butcher market, 
One of the well-known economists said 
that this excess consumption indicated to 
him that the cattle market was in a good 
strong position. He was of the opinion that 
the price was at the bottom of the cycle, and 
that not in the too-distant future, the 
scarcity of finished cattle in the feed lots 
would bring a trend toward higher prices. 
This, time will tell. 

We all know that no beef can be better 
than that which comes from grass-fat cat- 
tle. When properly butchered and processed 
it has a flavor that the corn-fed beef has 
not. The Scotch people who are known for 
their good meats have nothing but grass-fed. 
I never heard of a corn-fed steer in Scot- 
land. Many years ago all of the best grass 
cattle were exported to England. They 
were shipped over on the hoof to Liverpool 
and there sold at auction, one at a time. 
I have heard of those gentlemen who took 
their cattle over speak of the demand for 
the fine cattle that were made right here 
in Tazewell County. I remember very dis- 
tinctly my father telling of beef from Vir- 
ginia grass-fed cattle appearing on the menu 
at the Savoy Hotel. Today the grass-fed 
cattle are better than they were then. We 
have available for feeders cattle bred to finish 
quicker than the old Short Horns, The 
availability of mixed fertilizers for corn, hay, 
and pastures has enabled the cattleman to 
feed more corn in the winter months and 
have a richer pasture for spring grazing. 

I certainly wish for our young boys and 
girls who are displaying cattle today great 
success, both in the show ring and at the 
auction sales. It is my considered opinion 
that they can continue to get tremendous 
benefit in the years to come in this field, 
and I sincerely hope that they will continue 
the practice, 


The Price of Gold 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1953 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, on May 20, 
1953, Mr. Philip Cortney addressed the 
International Chamber of Commerce in 
Vienna. I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of his address be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue Price or GOLD 
(By Philip Cortney) 

The views I shall express on the price of 
gold are my own and not those of the United 
States Council of the International Chamber 
of Commerce. However, I hope that after 
careful study they and the International 
Chamber of Commerce will submit them for 
the consideration of the Monetary Com- 
mittee. 

The short time available to me for my 
speech will force me to economize words and 
to be rather dogmatic. 

I wish to state clearly and emphatically 
at the outset that to my mind the price of 
gold is an issue only if we are determined 
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to stop the monetizing of government debt 
and restore the gold standard internationally. 

None of the goals toward which the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce are aiming 
will be attained if we cannot restore the free 
convertibility of currencies and stable ex- 
change rates. Equilibrium in balances of 
payments before the First World War was 
not fortuitous but the result of the gold 
standard. The voluntary coordination of 
national monetary policies is no substitute 
for the international gold standard. Only 
the gold standard is an effective brake on 
the electoral demagoguery and irresponsi- 
bility of politicians. The chiefs of central 
banks would have to be heroes to resist at 
times the pressure exercised on them by 
governments who wish easy money or want 
to meet budgetary deficits by monetizing 
government debt. 

When we consider the present monetary 
disorder, we are faced with two problems: 
One is to reestablish an international cur- 
rency, inspiring confidence to the peoples of 
the free world, and the second is the social 
and political necessity of avoiding a strong 
deflationary trend of prices as a result of the 
checking of inflation. Only gold inspires 
universal and unqualified confidence. But if 
we are to restore the gold standard interna- 
tionally and avoid a strong deflationary trend 
of prices the price of gold becomes of para- 
mount importance. The problem of the price 
of gold is essentially international and its re- 
adjustment would have to be worldwide. 
The international adjustment in the price of 
gold is necessary to correct a lack of balance 
within the structure of world prices due 
mainly to abuses of paper money (monetized 
Government debt) during the war. The 
present level and structure of world prices is 
not the result of a normal relationship with 
the production of gold, but the outcome of 
arbitrary and abusive printing of paper 
money by governments. As a result of the 
official American price of gold being fixed at 
$35 per ounce and of the support of this 
price in international exchange, the pur- 
chasing power of gold itself has reflected the 
depreciation of the dollar and decreased by 
50 percent since 1939. This is in spite of the 
fact that the annual production of gold in 
the same period has actually decreased, 
which would normally tend to increase its 
purchasing power. A readjustment of the 
price of gold should be made to bring the 
purchasing power of gold nearer what it 
would have been if the rise in prices had 
been due to an increase in the production 
of gold and not to monetized government 
debt. The alternative to such a readjust- 
ment would be to bring down the level of 
prices, wages, and incomes to what they 
would have been if the production of gold 
had remained the same as in 1939 while the 
production of goods had largely increased. 
Such a deflation of prices and wages is un- 
thinkable for political and social reasons. 

Hence, if we are to restore the interna- 
tional gold standard and avold a strong de- 
flationary trend of wholesale prices, the ques- 
tion of the price of gold becomes a real issue. 
The reason why the 1929 depression was so 
deep and prolonged remains a mystery to 
many people. Essentially it was due to the 
fact that the Governments of the United 
States and of Great Britain failed to recog- 
nize that the huge paper money inflation 
during World War I and the concomitant 
rise of prices made it impossible to maintain 
the prewar relationship between gold and 
paper currencies (once paper money infla- 
tion had been stopped and the currencies 
made reconvertible into gold). The Gov- 
ernments of the United States and of Great 
Britain had the illusion that by an expan- 
sion of credit they could maintain or re- 
store the prewar relationship between their 
currencies and gold and yet avoid a strong 
deflationary trend of prices. The illusion 
was shattered by the 1929 depression. I wish 
to express my conviction, shared by Prof. 
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Charles Rist and other economists, that the 
1929 depression would not have been either 
so intense or so prolonged as it was if in 
1925 the dollar and the pound had been de- 
valued in order to sustain the level of prices 
reached because of the inflation of the mone- 
tary means during the war. 

While my main argument for a rise in the 

of gold in case of a return to the in- 
ternational gold standard rests on what I 
have jus: said, I wish to say a few words on 
the international liquidity. The restoration 
of balanced international trade and payments 
requiries domestic monetary and fiscal pol- 
icies compatible with international solvency 
and more liberal commercial policies, pri- 
marily on the part of the United States. But 
a country like Great Britain, for instance, 
should have enough gold reserves for the 
purpose of balancing a deficit in the external 
balance of payments until either any tem- 
porary difficulty has passed or until the 
central bank has had time to put into force 
measures leading again to an equilibrium. 
This, of course, is true for all other countries. 
It is a fact, however, that the value of world 
trade has increased enormously since 1938, 
while the world’s gold stocks and current gold 
output have lagged far behind. (A compari- 
son with 1926 as a base as done by the Na- 
tional City Bank in its April letter is im- 
proper, because the international liquidity 
was then unsound, financed as it was by 
abuses of credit and of the gold exchange 
standard. Besides, the financing of inter- 
national trade requires a greater liquidity 
than in the 20’s because of the present mone- 
tary disorder, exchange controls, quotas and 
the consequent large swings in international 
payments.) The value of world trade which 
was about $45 billions in 1938 increased to 
about $158 billions in 1951. Over the same 
period the world production of gold fell from 
32 million ounces to 24 million ounces. Ex- 
cluding Russia, the gold reserves of the cen- 
tral banks of the world rose from $26,970 mil- 
lions to $35,950 millions, a rise of 33 percent 
as campared to a rise of 250 percent in world 
trade. In 1938, the gold reserves of Great 
Britain covered 9 times their monthly im- 
ports while in 1951 they covered them only 3 
times. 

In October 1950 the London Times esti- 
mated that the gold reserve needs of the 
whole world (excluding Russia) were about 
$70 billion, whereas the existing mone- 
tary gold stocks in 1950 were only $33 bil- 
lion. Only a substantial rise in the price 
of gold could increase the gold reserve to 
make them adequate for the needs of inter- 
national payments when throughout the 
world prices and wages in terms of dollars 
have doubled or trebled, and when the 
monetary means haye more than trebled in 
the domestic markets. The present lack of 
international liquidity can only result in a 
shrinkage of international trade and a con- 
stant instability in the balances of pay- 
ments. A rise in the price of gold to $70 
an ounce would double the currency value 
of the existing monetary gold reserves; the 
output of gold outside the United States, as- 
suming a recovery of gold output to the 1940 
level, could reach an annual rate of about 
$2,200 million as compared with an actual 
production of $760 million in 1951 at $35 an 
ounce. Furthermore, a rise in the price of 
gold would most probably induce hoarders of 
gold to sell it to their central banks. 

The main champions in the United States 
against a rise in the price of gold are the 
National City Bank and Dr. Kritz, of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York. Some time 
ago Lord Brand of the Bank of England 
made the following statement about 
bankers; “I think bankers are more clever 
than some people think they are, since they 
appear to have invented a system which they 
work, to some extent, without understand- 
ing it.” : 

Why is there such a widespread lack of 
understanding of the gold price issue among 


bankers and economists? Prof. Charles Rist 
traces it to the teachings of Ricardo. I ven- 
ture to ascribe this lack of understanding to 
two intellectual prepossessions, frequent 
among English and American bankers and 
economists, namely, (a) a confusion between 
money and credit, and (b) a failure to dis- 
tinguish between the different impact of 
money versus credit on the long-term move- 
ment of prices. 

I wish to analyze some of the arguments 
against a rise in the price of gold. 

1. In its April monthly letter the National 
City Bank tries to answer the question 
whether “the gold shortage had caused the 
great depression.” First of all, I object to 
estimating the situation in the 1920's as one 
of “gold shortage.” What actually happened 
during World War I is that governments 
allowed a growth of money and credit greatly 
in excess of what would have been possible 
if the conditions regarding convertibility had 
been maintained. The result was an ab- 
normal rise in prices, without any relation- 
ship to the production of gold. The great 
mistake after World War I was to try to 
maintain simultaneously the prewar 1914 
price of gold in terms of dollars and sterling, 
and the postwar seriously inflated price level. 
What should have been done in 1925 was to 
recognize in the gold price the inflation that 
had taken place. What was wrong with the 
monetary situation at that time was not the 
so-called gold shortage but the gold valua- 
tion of the seriously inflated amounts of 
dollars and sterling. A change in the price 
of gold was the specific remedy to the situa- 
tion, but the governments and experts did 
not see the light then any more than the 
National City Bank sees it today. 

To prove that the trouble (“then as now“ 
says the National City Bank) lay not in any 
overall lack of monetary reserves, but in 
their maldistribution (due to disequilibrium 
in the underlying trade and capital invest- 
ments), the National City Bank mentions 
that according to the Gold Delegation of the 
Financial Committee of the League of Na- 
tions the world’s central gold reserves in- 
creased from about $9,150 million at the 
end of 1925 to about $11,350 million at the 
end of 1931. This increase represents an an- 
nual rate of 334 percent per annum which 
was not lower than the generally accepted 
normal rate of growth of production and 
trade in the gold-using countries as a whole. 

We consider this argument irrelevant first 
because pertinent figures would have been 
from 1925 to 1929, and not 1931, and more 
important yet because the National City 
Bank fails to mention whether the rate of 
increase in the quantitative output of the 
metal has been compared with the growth 
in value of the social product or with the 
physical growth in production and trade. 

Per Jacobson computed that in 1931 the 
relation between the amount of newly pro- 
duced gold available for monetary purposes 
($250 million) and the increases in the 
national income (62,700 million) was as 
1 to 11, while in 1929 this same relation 
was as 1 to 29 (gold $230 million; increase 
in national income $8 billion). One of 
the causes of the change in the just men- 
tioned relation was precisely the 45 percent 
higher price level in 1929 than in 1913 and 
at least 60-percent rise in the cost of living. 
From these figures it is plain that the cur- 
rent gold production measured in the 1913 
price of gold in terms of dollars or sterling 
contributed less to sustaining prices in 1929 
than in 1913. 

2. The National City Bank contends that 
the markup in the gold price would add to 
the monetary base and provide an enlarged 
potential for inflation. 

It is a strange phenomenon that the same 
persons who express freely their worry about 
potential inflation due to a rise in the price 
of gold do not raise their voices against the 
continuous increase in the amount of Gov- 
ernment bonds purchased by the Federal 
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Reserve banks, which is inflation of the pur- 
est sort. 

First of all, there exists no necessary or 
uniform realtionship between the value of 
gold reserves and the amount of effective 
demand. Since 1940 we have inflated our 
money supply more than three times, despite 
the fact that we maintained the price of 
gold at $35 per ounce and without any sub- 
stantial increase in our gold reserves. See- 
ond, if the profit of gold revaluation is 
allocated to amortize the debt of the Gov- 
ernment toward the Federal Reserve banks, 
the potential inflationary consequences of 
the rise in the price of gold are completely 
neutralized. 

The National City Bank stresses the psy- 
chological effects of a markup of gold and 
it states that “such action could be the 
torch to set off a new inflationary conflagra- 
tion.” There is nothing inevitable about 
inflation. We have inflation when the 
Government and the banks decide we should 
have it. If there should be a psychological 
reaction on the part of the average person 
as a result of a markup of gold, the blame 
will have to be put on those who are teach- 
ing and propagandizing erroneous theories. 
The surest way to obtain a collapse of our 
currency and thereafter inflation is to re- 
turn to the gold standard with gold at $35 
an ounce. 

Contrary to what many of my American 
compatriots believe, it is not the dollar 
which gives value to gold. The price of 
$35 an ounce is simply arbitrary and made 
possible for the time being by special cir- 
cumstances arising from World War II. 
These circumstances enable the United 
States to continue to acquire gold at $35 
an ounce and to maintain the price level 
by money and credit inflation while it pre- 
vents private individuals from buying gold. 
If this is not a monopoly, I should like to 
know what to call it. 

It remains to be seen whether the price 
of gold will be changed while we are still 
masters of the situation, or by a chaotic 
route. The time to change the price of 
gold is not after a depression has set in. 
Our aim must be to restore monetary order 
and to prevent a severe and prolonged de- 
pression, If, without further waste of time, 
we plan carefully the restoration of the 
international gold standard, a price of $70 
an ounce would probably accomplish what 
we seek. If, on the other hand, we wait 
until we cease to be masters of the situa- 
tion, the price of gold will be changed by 
a chaotic route, and it may reach indeed 
an abnormally high level. 


Promotion of Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1953 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, for many 
years I have been interested in a pro- 
gram of conservation of our renewable 
natural resources. For the past 5 years 
I have had the privilege of serving on the 
awards committee of the American For- 
estry Association which is delegated the 
responsibility of selecting outstanding 
Americans who have contributed to the 
promotion of conservation. 

Within a few months this committee 


-will again be charged with the responsi- 


bility of making additional selections. I 
would like to call the attention of the 
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House to an article appearing in the June 
issue of American Forests, the publica- 
tion of the American Forestry Associa- 
tion. This article entitled “For Distin- 
guished Service,” was written by James 
B. Craig, editor of the magazine, and 
I believe sets forth in very fine detail the 
work which this organization is under- 
taking: 
For DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 


Many readers of American Forests will 
number among their acquaintances certain 
individuals who are contributing outstand- 
ing service—over and above the call to nor- 
mal duty—to wise-use management and 
conservation of our renewable natural re- 
sources of forests, soil, water, and wildlife. 
These individuals may be woodsmen experi- 
menting with a new phase of wood utiliza- 
tion; research men endeavoring to curb in- 
sect depredations; industrialists who are 
bringing the full force of their organiza- 
tional and administrative ability to some 
phase of resource management; writers and 
educators fighting to foster an improved un- 
derstanding of resources and their proper 
use; or people in public service whose stew- 
ardship of their public trust has been espe- 
cially outstanding. And while these key 
individuals may follow many different pat- 
terns of activity, all have one thing in com- 
mon—the fact that their contributions go 
beyond self to enrich our way of life. 

In an effort to recognize the contributions 
of these individuals—some widely known and 
others as yet unrecognized—the American 
Forestry Association in 1948 inaugurated a 
program of conservation awards in forestry 
and related fields. The search for these 
key people is conducted by the association 
through its magazine, American Forests. 
Reader nominations for this honor are 
screened and evaluated by a special awards 
committee that works independently of the 
association, All awards are made solely on 
the basis of presentations made in nom- 
inations presented to this committee. The 
committee’s findings are final. 

Deadline for nominations for conservation 
awards to be made at the Fourth American 
Forest Congress this October in Washington, 
D. C., will be August 1, 1953. Nomination 
blanks may be obtained by writing or wiring 
the n Forestry Association, 919 17th 
Street, NW., Washington 6, D. C. This blank 
explains that annual awards are divided into 
five general categories. These are: press, 
radio, industry, public service, and educa- 
tion. The first award, made in 1948, went 
to the late Honorable Arthur Capper, former 
United States Senator from Kansas. Others 
who have been honored in recent years in- 
clude: D. C. Everest, president, Marathon 
Corp., Rothschild, Wis.; and former president 
of the AFA—in industrial forestry; J. N. 
Darling, noted conservation cartoonist, Des 
Moines, Iowa—in the field of news; H. H. 
Bennett, former chief, Soil Conservation 
Service, Washington, D. C.—public service; 
H. E. Wood, State supervisor of Agricultural 
Education, Florida—education; and W. S. 
Rosecrans, chairman, California State Board 
of Forestry—public service. 

The nomination blank that readers will 
receive upon request has been greatly sim- 
plified in recent years but care should be 
taken in submitting nominations since the 
final awards are made solely on the general 
excellence of the presentations made. The 
section that asks the nominator to list chron- 
ologically contributions and achievements of 
the nominee in the fields of forestry, soils, 
wildlife, and water conservation that have 
contributed to the general welfare should 
be presented in as complete form as possible. 
In the past a number of outstanding men 
in various flelds have been bypassed due to 
incomplete presentations by their sponsors. 

What with a Fourth American Forest Con- 


gress scheduled in Washington for October 
29, 30, and 31, the present awards committee 
headed by Robert N. Hoskins (Seaboard Air 
Line Railroad forester) hopes to make the 
1953 awards a banner event in the history of 
the American Forestry Association. At a 
meeting of the awards group on April 16, 
Hoskins announced that the scope of the 
committee’s work will be stepped up due to 
a grant from the Sears-Roebuck Foundation, 
Impressed by the significance of the awards 
in recognizing conservation leaders, the 
foundation has underwritten the awards pro- 
gram for a 3-year period. This development 
will permit a greatly expanded effort to ac- 
quaint the public with the work going on in 
forestry and related fields, 

In view of the increased attention the 
annual awards will receive this year, Chair- 
man Hoskins and his committee ‘are hopeful 
that members of the American Forestry As- 
sociation from every section of the Nation 
will submit nominations on the men and 
women they regard as outstanding. Mem- 
bers of the awards committee who meet regu- 
larly to plan the awards work and to screen 
the nominations are: Hon. Watkins M. Ab- 
bitt, United States Representative to Con- 
gress from Virginia; Milton M. Bryan, Chief, 
Woodlands Management Section, United 
States Forest Service; Charles Collingwood, 
CBS television and radio news commentator, 
New York City; Dr. M. D. Mobley, executive 
secretary, American Vocational Association, 
Inc., Washington, D. C.; and Dr, Paul D. 
Sanders, editor, the Southern Planter, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Throughout America are many key people 
whose contribution to conservation goes be- 
yond the call of duty. Readers of American 
Forests can help to encourage these people 
and others by making certain they are drawn 
to the attention of AFA’s awards committee. 
Winners of the 1953 awards will be honored 
at the traditional banquet to be held October 
31 at the Statler Hotel, Washington, D. C.— 
a high point of the Forest Congress, 


Statehood for Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BURNET R. MAT BANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1953 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, some 
time ago my distinguished colleague, the 
junior Senator from South Carolina 
Mr. JoHNSTON] made a very able and 
interesting address on the subject of 
statehood for Hawaii. In the Dillon 
(S. C.) Herald there appeared an edi- 
torial commenting on his address. I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial 
may be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMPROMISE WITH COMMUNISM 

In a speech before the United States Sen- 
ate last week, Senator OLIN D. JOHNSTON 
bitterly denounced a bill which would per- 
mit Hawaii to become the 49th State of the 
United States. Mr. JoHNsron termed this 
proposed annexation “a compromise with 
communism.” 

In his 10-page address, the Senator had 
a collection of information which pointed 
directly to bold, communistic activity in 
Hawali. He did an excellent job of putting 
two and two together and warned the Senate 
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of the grave dangers involved should this 
annexation take place under the present 
proposal, 

Our distinguished Senator cited that Ho- 
nolulu’s mayor, John H. Wilson, was 
elected * * * with the powerful support of 
a coalition of Communists and left-wing ele- 
ments. He also stated that the 
mayor's administrative assistant, W. K. 
Bassett, is the former editor of a Communist 
newspaper. 

We agree with Mr. JOHNSTON wholeheart- 
edly, when he said, “* * * that the United 
States cannot, and it must not, blindly ig- 
nore the acts of Communists in the economic 
and political life in Hawaii. We must be 
sure that communistic elements could not 
control elections for local, territorial, and 
congressional posts. We cannot afford to 
establish Hawaii as a State 2,000 miles in the 
mid-Pacific until that issue is settled.” 

Summing it up, Senator Jomnsron had 
this to say: 

Mr. President, our form of government 
was established and is dedicated to ideals 
and principles of orderly processes—designed 
to be immune to group intimidation. It was 
created to benefit all groups and, yet, to 
achieve and protect the freedom of the indi- 
vidual. With new generations we have not as 
the Communists have accused us, fostered 
our democracy only out of reverence for our 
forefathers, but we have nourished our dem- 
ocratic concepts and we have breathed new 
life into them so as to insure meaningful, 
free, and independent lives for our future 
generations, 

“The crossroads of history confront us. 
We are urged to compromise. But the com- 
promise that is being offered the United 
States Senate in its deliberation of state- 
hood for Hawaii is a compromise not related 
to boundaries—to longitudes and latitudes; 
not related to the subjugation of a race; but 
this compromise deals with the subjugation 
of American ideals and principles in a com- 
promise of political expediency—a compro- 
mise with communism.” 

If what Mr. JOHNSTON said in his dramatic 
address is true, the admission of Hawali 
would definitely prove detrimental to the 
structure of our democratic way of life and 
should not be permitted at this time. It 
might be a good idea to shelve the statehood 
bill and substitute in its place a proposal to 
sweep communism out of Hawaii, Then, 
and only then, will it be feasible to allow this 
neighboring island & chance to become part 
of these great United States. 


Public Opinion Poll of Facts Forum 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1953 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RecorpD a press 
release of May 30, 1953, presenting in 
detail the percentage votes in the last 
poll conducted by Facts Forum on many 
of the important issues of the day. 

There being no objection, the press re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

DaLLAs, Tex., May 30.—Final returns in the 
latest public opinion poll of Facts Forum 
were announced today by President Robert 
H. Dedman. 

The issues voted, and the returns, tabu- 
lated by the percentage of yes votes only 
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(the difference between the figures shown 
below and 100 percent is the no vote) 
were: 

Did pro-Communists in the United States 
bring about the Korean war? 40 percent. 
Should the Bricker amendment be adopted 
requiring treaties to be constitutional? 80 
percent. Should the Government sell the 
power plants it owns? 70 percent. Would 
conduct of Government improve if con- 
sumers organized to protect their interests? 
72 percent. Should the Atlantic pact na- 
tions form a federal union? 32 percent. Are 
subversive moyements gaining in the public 
schools? 53 percent. Should appropria- 
tions be made for nonmilitary foreign aid? 
40 percent. Should the United States 
blockade Red China? 84 percent. Should 
Congress set up its own budget planning 
program? 77 percent. Was the appointment 
of Dr. Conant to his post in Germany a wise 
one? 57 percent. Are books deriding pa- 
triotism favored in book review sections? 
44 percent. Should Federal aid to educa- 
tion be discontinued? 55 percent. Should 
the Federal Government abandon all rent 
controls? 64 percent. Are we exerting maxi- 
mum effort to forestall an A-bomb attack? 
16 percent. Are United States interests ade- 
quately safeguarded by the present State 
Department? 34 percent. 

Comparing current voting with balloting 
on previous Facts Forum polls: 

Support of the Bricker amendment has 
fluctuated. In December 1952, 83 percent 
voted in favor of it; in April of this year, 
77 percent, and now 80 percent gives en- 
dorsement. 

Similar variance in the proposed blockade 
of Red China is shown. In July 1951, 83 
percent voted for a blockade; in January 
1952, 68 percent, and now 84 percent sup- 
ports it. 

On Federal aid to education, in October 
and November 1951, 80 and 84 percent, re- 
spectively, expressed belief that such aid was 
undesirable. Now 55 percent favors its dis- 
continuance. 


Atomic Energy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1953 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, Mr. 
Tom Stokes has written a provocative 
column which points up once again the 
awesome power which is vested in the 
hands of a few men in this country and 
in Russia—the power to unleash the ter- 
rific forces of atomic energy for good, for 
useful development of peacetime indus- 
trial energy—or for evil, to deal death 
and destruction throughout the world. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Stokes’ article be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ATOMIC REMINDERS OF OUR CHOICE—A-BOMB 
IN NEVADA AND DEAN’s SPEECH IN ATLANTIC 
City COULD SHOW Us THE Way ro PEACE Ir 
We ARE SMART 

(By Thomas L. Stokes) 

Maybe it was a mere coincidence, or hap- 
penstance. 

That is, what that atomic bomb did out in 


Nevada and what a man said in Atlantic City 
on the same day. 


But this dual atomic event seemed, at one 
and the same time, to add up to a terrific 
climax that could suggest a happy moral, if 
we so take it. 

The events were, as you know, the explo- 
sion of the biggest bomb yet, possessing such 
a kick that they say the glow could be seen 
by folks as far away as San Francisco and 
southern Canada; and the revelation by Gor- 
don Dean, Atomic Energy Commission 
Chairman, of the successful “breeding” of 
fissionable material, the atomic fuel, so that 
it can reproduce itself just as fast as it is 
burned up. 

Almost perpetual motion—so that this 
new source of energy is practically imex- 
haustible. At least that’s what Chairman 
Dean seemed to say at the Edison Electric 
Institute meeting at Atlantic City about the 
successful experiments with breeding“ at 
the national nuclear reactor testing station 
in Idaho. 

What happened at Las Vegas certainly 
seems to prove that we can go on making 
these apples bigger and bigger—until we 
could blow ourselves off this planet, destroy 
everything we have created, and send a life- 
less cinder, where no birds sing, whirling on 
its accustomed orbit around the sun. That 
is, if some of us who live in one spot get 
mad enough at some of us who live some- 
place else, and start tossing those big things 
around. 

What Gordon Dean said at Atlantic City 
also forecasts that there'll be plenty of the 
stuff around to make bombs, and make them 
bigger and bigger. 

But, at the same time, what he said opens 
new vistas for peaceful use of atomic energy, 
and that’s what he emphasized. The “breed- 
ing” discovery, he predicted, “holds out the 
promise of making a civilian atomic-power 
industry even more feasible and attractive in 
the long range than it has hitherto appeared 
to be.” 

Gordon Dean's announcement has drama- 
tized anew the better life for all of us that 
atomic energy eventually can provide in 
many ways. 

Will the human race be smart enough to 
recognize that, and to see, conversely, that 
the road from Las Vegas, figuratively speak- 
ing, littered as it is with bigger and bigger 
bombs, is the certain road to eventual de- 
struction? 

We can get a happy moral if we can an- 
swer that in the affirmative. 

The two events, in Nevada and at Atlantic 
City, have perhaps more significance than is 
apparent at first glance. 

What we have been doing for months in 
the recurrent explosions of one sort and an- 
other out in the Nevada wastes obviously 
has two purposes—experimental for our own 
military knowledge and use, and a big show 
aimed by our political and military leaders 
at Russia, that is, to impress Russia with 
our atomic might. 

It is a sort of pyrotechnic duel that goes 
on over the heads of our people who had 
nothing to do with it, and can only watch. 

It serves to dramatize the power that a 
few men in our Government have over these 
dangerous instruments of destruction. They 
necessarily must remain secret, and that only 
magnifies the power possessed by a few men 
at the top of our Government. That is true, 
too, of Russia. The people there also are in 
the dark, much more so than ours. 

But these atomic explosions undoubtedly 
have had their subtle psychological effect on 
people, ours and others. No atomic war sure- 
ly would ever come from them and, if any- 
thing, what they have read about, and what 
some in the vicinity have seen and heard 
during the successive tests, have only made 
this antipathy to atomic war stronger. May- 
be this has had its effect—it is hoped so—on 
the few men in the world who have it in 
their power to plunge the world into atomic 
war. Their responsibility is awesome, and 
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we ought to keep all of them, wherever they 
are, reminded of that constantly. It is hard 
to imagine any leader stupid enough to start 
an atomic war. 

Another bomb blast in Nevada and a prog- 
ress report from Atlantic City are fearful 
reminders of the choice that lies before us 
today. 


The Cost of Life Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1953 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrcorp an article 
entitled “Business Bulletin: A Special 
Background Report on Trends in Indus- 
try and Finance.” The article was 
published in the Wall Street Journal of 
June 4, 1953. It shows that life in- 
surance is less costly now than hereto- 
fore. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


BUSINESS BULLETIN: A SPECIAL BACKGROUND 
REPORT ON TRENDS IN INDUSTRY AND 
FINANCE 


Life insurance may cost you a bit less this 
year and next. 

Mutual companies are boosting dividends 
to policyholders. If the company you're in- 
sured by joins this trend, it means you'll get 
a bigger refund this year on your regular 
premium payment. Phoenix Mutual will 
hike its distribution an average of 10 percent 
July 1. President B. L. Holland credits the 
very favorable mortality experience of the 
company in recent years. All companies find 
folk live longer, pay more money in. Last 
year's policyholder death rate was 11.2 per- 
cent below a decade earlier. 

Massachusetts Mutual raised 1 dends 
Monday. Prudential, another in t arade, 
cites rising interest rates as the major fac- 
tor. Last year life-insurance firms earned 
an average of 3.07 percent on their invest- 
ments after taxes, up from 2.98 percent in 
1951. 

This year's rise in interest rates on every- 
thing from Government bonds to mortgages 
leads insurance men to predict more swollen 
dividends to policyholders—but not by all 
companies. 


Wilson: Disrespect for Science 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to include in the Recorp an editorial 
from the Washington Post which com- 
ments on Secretary Wilson’s testimony 
relative to scientific research. Cutting 
the Air Force below the “minimum secu- 
rity level” is serious enough without also 
slowing the research that can lead to 
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important victories in what Churchill 
aptly termed the “wizard war”: 
DISRESPECT FoR SCIENCE 

Defense Secretary Wilson did well to em- 
phasize to Congress that he will oppose any 
reduction in military forces as a result of the 
prospective Korean armistice. Unfortu- 
nately, it is impossible to obtain the same 
sort of reassurance from Mr. Wilson’s accom- 
panying criticisms of basic scientific research. 
Indeed, his seeming disdain for pure research 
implied a curious anti-intellectualism most 
unbecoming to his position. 

Pure research, to use an analogy Mr. Wilson 
attributed to Charles F. Kettering, is the sort 
of research which, if successful, cannot be 
of any possible use to the persons who put up 
the money for it—that’s what makes it pure. 
In this context Mr. Wilson remarked: “I am 
not interested, as a military project, in why 
potatoes turn brown when they are fried.” 

Perhaps Mr. Wilson did not say what he 
really intended, but the matter is hardly one 
for wisecracking. It often has been said that 
the United States is a Nation of applied sci- 
ence—that Americans are wizards at making 
practical applications of someone else’s dis- 
coveries, But it is the basic research, not 
tied to any specific applications, from which 
most practical applications of science derive. 
The early days of the atomic energy program 
demonstrated how dependent this country 
is on pure science—and in this case, it had to 
rely on the work of foreign scientists. 

In other words, it is very useful to have 
someone inquiring into why potatoes turn 
brown—or into items even more abstract 
than that. It is, of course, not necessary to 
make a cult of pure science. Balance is the 
essential; and, fortunately, the military pro- 
gram, despite Mr. Wilson, includes a good bit 
of fundamental research along with the ap- 
Plications. What is disturbing is to have 
the man presiding over a department making 
such immense use of applied science appar- 
ently not recognize its ultimate dependence 
on adequate basic research. 


President Firm on Solid Dollar 
- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1953 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article en- 
titled “President Firm on Solid Dollar,” 
written by Mr. Edson B. Smith in his 
column, the Investor, published in the 
Boston Herald of June 3, 1953. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rc- 
orp, as follows: 

THE INVESTOR 
(By Edson B. Smith) 
PRESIDENT FIRM ON SOLID DOLLAR 

Monday’s New York Times printed a letter 
from Professor Harris, of Harvard, who thinks 
President Eisenhower is too much concerned 
over solvency and not enough over national 
defense. Professor Harris is obviously more 
worried over the possibility of Russian ag- 
gression than the purchasing power of the 
dollar. He does not see more inflation as 
much of a present threat. 

Writing in the current Goodbody & Co. 
market letter Walter K. Gutman comments: 
“If we had a happy attitude toward debt, 
if we believed it was one side of the ledger 


of prosperity, we might be able to keep 
prosperity rolling for a long while.” 

Nearly every day we read or hear things 
of similar vein. We are finding that the road 
back to a strong dollar and a sound Federal 
fiscal policy is a little rough in spots. 

The Eisenhower basic program, as we un- 
derstand it, is that the United States must 
so balance its military spending with its 
resources that the country be both ade- 
quately prepared for defense and at the same 
time stay solvent. He sees the Russian 
threat not in terms of nearby crisis but 
rather as a continuing menace of long dura- 
tion. 

The President and his fiscal advisers are 
apparently sold on the idea that the Tru- 
man policy of more and more inflation could 
only lead us into a condition of complete 
chaos in the end and that at whatever cost 
the integrity of the dollar must be preserved. 


Present course bound to be unpopular 


A good many people we meet and talk to 
remind us of alcoholics sent away for the 
cure. Over the last few years they have been 
giving lip service to the prevention of more 
inflation but now that they have an ad- 
ministration in Washington which has 
started to return sanity to the money mar- 
ket, they do not like it. 

Admittedly, it is a good deal easier for a 
businessman to operate if prices of goods 
move up steadily, and it is easier for an 
investor in stocks to operate if the market 
is in a perpetual bull swing. 

It seems clear enough to us that Mr. Hum- 
phrey and Mr. Folsom and Mr. Burgess are 
in entire agreement with the present Federal 
Reserve policy of letting the Government 
bond market take care of itself. So far as 
one can foresee the period of monetization 
of the Government debt is definitely over. 
Indeed, the Treasury team has announced its 
intention of going even further as circum- 
stances permit. The Treasury heads have 
announced they hope it will be possible to 
get some of the debt now in the hands of 
commercial banks transferred to institu- 
tional and individual investors. 

There is too much history on the side of 
present administration monetary ideas and 
too much history against the views of those 
who favor continuing inflation to warrant 
serious discussion. We all know that infla- 
tion, particularly in small doses, has its 
pleasant side. We all know that a steadily 
depreciating monetary unit usually in the 
end has wound up as worthless. 

Mr. Humphrey and his associates have a 
mean job on their hands which is bound to 
be unpopular. A father who spanks his 
child does it for the long-range good of the 
kid. He knows that the boy is not enjoy- 
ing it and neither is he. When we wander 
too far afield from the basic concepts of right 
and wrong sometimes a stern program is nec- 
essary to straighten out our thinking. 


Representative Clifford P. Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1953 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, it 
has been with real regret that the Mem- 
bers of the House have learned of the 
intention of our colleague, Hon. CLIFFORD 
P. Case, of the Fifth Congressional Dis- 
trict of New Jersey, to leave Congress 
for the purpose of assuming the post of 
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president of the Fund for the Repub- 
lic, an agency established by the Ford 
Foundation. 

He is admirably qualified to carry on 
the duties incident to the post he is 
about to assume. His service in the 
House has been of a high order. It has 
brought honor to the district he has 
served so faithfully and well. It is grat- 
ifying to realize that the splendid serv- 
ice he has rendered is recognized 
throughout the entire State of New Jer- | 
sey. This is evidenced by the highly 
complimentary editorial appearing in 
the Courier-Post, of Camden, N. J., issue 
of June 10, 1953, which I include as part 
of my remarks, reading as follows: 


REPRESENTATIVE CASE’S NEw Post 


Representative CLIFFORD P. Case, of New 
Jersey's Fifth Congressional District, was re- 
garded as one of the leading contenders for 
the Republican nomination for governor this 
year, up to the time he announced his with- 
drawal from the race a few weeks before the 
primary. 

He gave inability to find financial backing 
to finance the high campaign costs necessary 
nowadays as his reason for withdrawal. It 
was a matter of regret to many that he did 
not make the race because they regarded 
him as the best-equipped of the GOP candi- 
dates for the governorship, and also that 
campaign costs have reached the point where 
they can prevent any worthy candidate from 
running for an important office. 

In his five terms in Congress, Case has 
been a liberal whose good record has been 
reflected in increasingly heavy majorities in 
his home district. Despite this popularity 
he now has decided to quit politics, perhaps 
in part for the same reason that deterred 
him from running for governor. He is leay- 
ing the House to accept the post of president 
of the Fund for the Republic, a sociological 
agency established by the Ford Foundation. 
He will still be serving the public, though 
in a different way. His many friends will be 
convinced that he is an excellent choice for 
his new post, heading an agency whose aims 
are to eliminate restrictions on freedom of 
thought, inquiry and expression in the 
United States. 


From Tomahawk to Printer’s Ink 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1953 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an article 
entitled “From Tomahawk to Printer’s 
Ink,” published in the May 1953 issue of 
the San Carlos News Letter, issued by the 
San Carlos Apache Tribal Council. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From TOMAHAWK TO PRINTER’S INK 

We Apaches had to bury the tomahawk in 
1886 with the end of the Geronimo cam- 
paigns, but we are still being challenged to 
fight. Printer's ink is our new weapon. Re- 
cently a series of letters to the editor of the 
State's largest newspaper took up the In- 
dian problems, Some were understanding 
and sympathetic, others were full of criticism 
and the ghost of the old white man's saying 
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that “the only good Indian is a dead In- 
dian.” We were told that we are to blame 
for the discrimination against us, that we 
should not have self-government until we 
have “grown up and matured.” We were 
compared with teen-agers who should be pro- 
tected from the evils of liquor. Who, we 
ask you, protects us from the evils of being 
shot at in Korea? Our boys are in there 
fighting, and still we Indians are thought of 
as inferior people with the mentality of chil- 
dren. If we haven't reached maturity in the 
eyes of our white neighbors, then there 
should be a law not only to keep us away 
from liquor but to keep us away from mili- 
tary service and the other duties of citizen- 
ship which we carry on without enjoying its 
full privileges. 

We are proud of being citizens of the 
United States and proud of our boys in the 
Armed Forces. We won't let the derogatory 
remarks of a few self-styled experts on In- 
dians affairs mar this pride. President 
Eisenhower, a man who ought to know, said 
in a preelection speech at Gallup, N. Mex.: 
„Never once, never once in all the 
campaigns of Europe with 3 million Ameri- 
cans under my command, never did I have 
occasion to hear a complaint about the battle 
conduct of the North American Indian.” 

We are fortunate to have an agency su- 
perintendent of Indian blood who under- 
stands our problems. He has gone a long 
way to help and counsel us in our work to- 
wards the eventual assumption of respon- 
sibility for activities by our own Government. 
We are working together with him and his 
staff on the solution of our problems here 
at horre. Our relationship could not be 
more harmonious. The discord in the pic- 
ture comes from people on the outside who 
think they are experts on Indian affairs be- 
cause they have an uncle who worked on 
an Indian reservation 30 years ago, or because 
they studied books about Indians or saw 
Hollywood Indians at their local theater. 

We have established a fine groundwork of 
public relations with our neighboring com- 
munities and we have made many friends 
because they have come to know and under- 
stand us. They have found that we are 
human beings, with all those human failings 
which are no respecter of race, color, or 
creed, They have also found that we are 
making every honest effort to forget old dif- 
ferences and to prove that we can be good 
neighbors. 

Some of our old people remember the time 
when a prize was offered for the scalp of 
every Apache man, woman, and child, but 
they do not bear a grudge. We of the tribal 
government are doing our best to guide our 
people in this modern age which is centuries 
removed from the life of their fathers. We 
cannot expect them to make the transi- 
tion in one generation, or even two. All we 
can expect them to do is to show the willing- 
ness to try—and they do try. For every one 
who may not have been so successful in 
taking modern life in stride, we can show 
you one who did. If you see a family of 
Apaches with babies in Apache cradles and 
women in Apache camp clothes driving to 
town in a 1953 pickup, then you can see for 
yourself that the adjustment is being made. 
They have not shed all their old ways, but 
they are beginning to avail themselves of 
the advantages of modern equipment. Our 
feet are still on the ground of our fathers, 
but our eyes are in the future. 

Give us time. It will take constant hard 
effort on the part of every one of us to con- 
vince our neighbors and fellow Americans 
that we do not deserve discrimination but 
recognition of our aims and understanding 
of our problems. We are looking to the time 
when our children will be looked upon not 
as Indians but as Americans, when we shall 
work together with all other Americans— 
one Nation under God—for the welfare and 
happiness of our great country. 


Tragic Diplomatic Blunder Mars Truce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, no 
amount of secrecy can conceal the 
tragic diplomatic blunder which has 
jeopardized the Korean truce negotia- 
tions and already marred the truce 
should it still be attained in spite of the 
blunder. 

It seems clear that our gallant South 
Korean allies were not even shown the 
secret truce proposal, described as dis- 
honorable by the chairman of the Re- 
publican policy committee, until shortly 
before it was submitted to the Commu- 
nists. In the Orient where face“ is so 
important how could the administration 
expect the proud and courageous South 
Koreans to react other than unfavor- 
ably to what the South Koreans feel 
were unfair and high handed tactics? 
Both prudence and diplomacy certainly 
compelled us to at least permit the South 
Koreans to study the truce proposal be- 
fore we submitted it to the North Ko- 
reans and the so-called Chinese peoples 
volunteers. At that stage it might have 
been possible, with or without modifica- 
tions, to obtain South Korean approval 
of terms also acceptable to the enemy. 

The attempted bypass of the South 
Koreans has resulted in a dangerous 
impasse. It has created an explosive po- 
litical situation which President Rhee 
may not be able to control, even assum- 
ing he can be persuaded to try to do so 
by the administration’s resort to power 
and pressure as a substitute for the pre- 
viously abandoned use of diplomacy. 
Regardless of what results our world 
prestige, particularly among small na- 
tions, has probably suffered a serious 
set back. 

No matter how much one tries to ex- 
cuse the administration’s conduct be- 
cause of its frantic desire for a truce 
almost at any price, one still must ap- 
preciate and consider the present atti- 
tude of the South Koreans in the light 
of their long subjugation, their millions 
of casualties, their fear of renewed ag- 
gression, their bitter hatred of the men- 
acing Chinese Communists, their fer- 
vent desire to unite their country, and 
their profound belief that the Repub- 
lican policy chairman correctly de- 
scribed the truce terms when he said 
they were not honorable. 

The South Koreans believe we have 
agreed to forced repatriation. They 
think it is naive to believe the Commu- 
nist will not resort to trickery and 
veiled threats in making the “explana- 
tions” permitted by the truce terms. 
They point to the threat recently tried 
against two Hungarian-Americans right 
here because their children were left in 
Hungary. They predict the Communist 
agents will “explain” about families left 
at home to the unwilling prisoners. 
They view with alarm the presence of 
a million Communist Chinese in North 
Korea perhaps able to covertly build up 
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for future aggression and able openly 
to build airfields free from our attacks. 
They would like a mutual defense pact 
with us such as the North Koreans have 
with the Red Chinese. And, I suspect, 
that as they see us cutting our Air Force 
and other military forces, they doubt if 
we would again stand ready to come to 
their aid. 

With almost their bare hands the 
South Koreans fought against the initial 
aggression, how bravely we only learned 
later. They may choose to fight again 
against similar odds. Certainly we all 
hope that the costly diplomatic blun- 
dering will cease and that a way can be 
found which will permit our brave ally 
to voluntarily stand with us in honor as 
we strive to end the agony of hot war. 

If a former Secretary of State had 
committed the Korean blunder I can 
well imagine the angry demands for in- 
vestigation and impeachment that would 
have been made by some of his now 
strangely silent critics, 


The Credit of the U. S. A. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1953 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “The Credit of the U. S. A.,“ pub- 
lished in the June 1953 issue of the bul- 
letin issued by the National City Bank 
of New York. 

I particularly invite the attention of 
Senators to the portion of the article 
which shows the deterioration of the 
purchasing power of the dollar over the 
period from 1935 to 1943. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE CREDIT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

The one-quarter to one-half percent rise 
in the general structure of money rates since 
the year end, and the associated decline in 
bond prices, stirred further controversy dur- 
ing May. While in April the criticism was 
leveled mainly at the Treasury for paying 
3% percent on a $1 billion issue of 30-year 
bonds, in May the attack turned to the Fed- 
eral Reserve for permitting the rise in mar- 
ket rates of interest. On May 11 Senator 
James E. Murray, of Montana, and Repre- 
sentative WRIGHT Patman, of Texas, on be- 
half of a group of 20 Senators and Congress- 
men, introduced a resolution directing the 
Federal Reserve Board and Open Market 
Committee to support the prices of United 
States Government securities at par. 

The resolution collides head on with what 
W. Randolph Burgess, Deputy to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, with responsibility for 
public-debt questions, has described as the 
first rule of Treasury policy,” namely, that 
the Federal Reserve System shall be free to 
exercise its policy without interference. This 
means, he states, “that the Treasury must 
sell its securities in the market at the going 
rate of interest and not at an artificial rate 
supported by the Federal Reserve System.” 

THE ARGUMENTS 


The Murray-Patman resolution centers on 
the theme that the credit of the United 
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‘States of America is endangered and re- 
quires the support of the Federal Reserve 
System. The sponsors, however, spray their 
fire and present their case from a number 
of different angles. Among points they 
make are the following: 

“1. Millions of loyal and patriotic Ameri- 
can citizens supported their Government 
during World War II by buying Govern- 
ment bonds and have continued to do so 
in the postwar period. 

“2. The Federal Reserve System has im- 
paired the credit of the United States of 
America by refusing to buy its proper share. 
It dumped $990 million Government secu- 
rities during the first quarter of 1953 and 
refrained from buying any new Government 
securities. 

“3. The decline in Government securities 
below par has seriously impaired the capital 
position of those with investments in pre- 
viously issued Government securities. 

“4. Federal Reserve policy has made it 
easier for banks, insurance companies, cor- 
porations, and private investors to obtain 
higher interest rates and profits on money 
loaned to the Gcvernmnet. 

“5. The Federal Reserve's policy will result 
in ‘vast additional expenditures’ by the Fed- 
eral Government for interest and has also 
helped to bring about ‘a dangerous rise’ in 
interest rates on funds borrowed by farmers, 
home builders and buyers, business men 
(with emphasis on small business), and local 
governments. 

“6. This policy violates the purposes of the 
Congress in the creation of the Federal Re- 
serve System, is inconsistent with the main- 
tenance of maximum production and pur- 
chasing power and may tend in combination 
with other factors to bring on a decline in 
business activity and to accentuate the de- 
flationary trend in American agriculture. 

“7. The policy of supporting United States 
Government securities at par will not only 
cost the taxpayers nothing but will also 
result in a saving to the taxpayer, profit to 
the Treasury and provide invaluable insur- 
ance against the threat of future depression, 
foreclosures, bankruptcies, and unemploy- 
ment.” 


KEEPING FAITH WITH THE BONDHOLDER 


The Government bonds having the widest 
distribution among the ‘millions of loyal and 
patriotic citizens’ are the series E sayings 
bonds designed for individual investment and 
their predecessor series A-D bonds. The 
number of purchasers of such bonds at one 
time was estimated as high as 85 million. 
The savings bonds have a scheme of penal- 
ties, in the shape of a lower rate of return, 
for redemption in advance of maturity. But 
they involve no risk of market price fluctua- 
tion. The Treasury has been faithful in its 
performance of its obligation to redeem 
savings bonds at maturity, or in advance of 
maturity on the redemption schedule. The 
risk to the savings-bond holder lies in loose 
fiscal policies of the Government, under- 
mining the value of the invested doilar. 

The record of the dollar invested in savings 
bonds has not been a reassuring one. As the 
table on the following page indicates, savings 
bond holders generally have found that the 
promised interest return has been eaten up 
by inflation, not to mention the obligation to 
pay income tax on the nominal return. For 
example, a $100 savings bond bought for $75 
in 1942 (next to the last line on the table) 
had a maturity value of $100 in 1952. For 
an individual having other income sufficient 
only to place him in the initial personal in- 
come tax bracket, the income tax on the $25 
accumulated interest amounted to $5.55 leav- 
ing net proceeds of $94.45. When account 
was taken of the 62.8 percent increase in the 
price level as measured by the official cost 
of living index between 1942 and 1952, the 
holder found that an “inflation tax” of 
$36.43 had been levied against him. Thus, 
the upshot of the whole transaction is that 


for the $75 he gave up in 1942, he got back 
in 1952 even less in real buying power than 
he started out with. 

In 1942, to be sure, we were at war, and 
many consumers’ goods were unavailable in 
the markets. The failure of the savings 
bond buyer to realize a real return on his 
money can be called a patriotic sacrifice. 
However this may be, he cannot overlook 
that the inflation process has gone on, with 
few interruptions, over 7 postwar years. 
If there has been any violation of faith on the 
part of the Government toward the bond- 
holder, it has been through tolerating infla- 
tion. The experience has made it harder to 
sell savings bonds although the announced 
determination of the new administration to 
hew closer to the path of prudent economic 
policy has given visible stimulus to savings 
bond sales. 

It would be bad news for the savings bond 
holder if the Federal Reserve were to go back 
into the business of pegging prices of mar- 
ketable Government bonds to cheapen the 
cost of Treasury financing. Of this, for- 
tunately, there appears to be little present 
risk. It took two congressional investiga- 
tions, and a public controversy which raged 
on and off for 3 years, to establish the in- 
flationary perils of pegging bond prices at 
fixed levels. Responsible public officials have 
turned their backs to this sort of manipula- 
tion at the eventual expense, mainly, of the 
saver. 

If anything is impairing the credit of the 
United States today it is the persistence of 
budget deficits. Any Senator or Congress- 
man earnestly concerned with protecting the 
credit of the Nation has abundant work cut 
out for him in finding frills, wastes, and 
programs of marginal utility in the Federal 
establishment. 

FEDERAL RESERVE POLICY 

On the second point the Federal Reserve's 
$900 million sales of Government securities 
early this year—which the sponsors of the 
resolution say were “dumped”—were released 
gradually into the market to absorb idle loan 
funds accumulating in the banks from the 
usual post-Christmas return flow of cur- 
rency. In normal course, as seasonal pres- 
sures mount, these securities presumably will 
be replaced. The pattern is a familiar one. 
In the first 2 months of 1952 the Federal 
Reserve sold more than $1 billion Govern- 
ment securities and later in the year bought 
$3 billion. 

It is true that the Federal Reserve authori- 
ties have been conspicuously less active this 
yeer in the Government securities market 
and less inclined to put out more money to 
relieve the bond price declines and interest 
rate advances which are a normal feature of 
business boom. In adopting this policy they 
have acted on the precept, as stated by Fed- 
eral Reserve Board Chairman Martin on May 
6, that “when an economy is running at peak 
levels of production and employment, creat- 
ing more money will not create more things 
to buy. It can only bid up the prices of 
available supplies.” 

BOND PRICES AND INTEREST RATES 

The third and fourth items enumerated 
stand in apparent conflict; taken together 
they make the useful point that Federal Re- 
serve “hard money” policies not only have 
brought higher interest rates to lenders and 
investors but also declining bond prices and 
a sense of stringency. These are all natural 
results of an excess of demand over supply of 
loan funds under a Federal Reserve policy 
that resists inflation of the currency to ac- 
commodate the excess of demands. The 
lender gets a higher rate on new loans, and 
on replacements of maturing investments. 
On investments which still have some years 
to run at lower rates, he finds himself “locked 
in” except to the extent that he is willing 
and able to accept losses. While the lender 
may feel an uncomfortable stringency, and 
may wish that he had larger percentages of 
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short-term securities, capital positions have 
not been “seriously impaired.” They will 
not be, barring a broad credit deflation forc- 
ing heavy liquidation of bonds on a falling 
market. No informed person believes that 
the Federal Reserve authorities are intent 
upon producing any such result. Mean- 
while, the benefits from higher interest rates 
on new loans and investments give banks 
and financial institutions latitude for build- 
ing reserves to absorb such losses on bond 
holdings as need to be taken. 

As for Federal interest costs, under point 5, 
the best course is to overbalance the budget 
and work off some of the debt. It would 
be manifestly unjust to indulge another 
round of inflation further to ease the bur- 
den of the debt. The saver's “inflation tax” 
has already been oppressively heavy. 

With private borrowers, States and mu- 
nicipalities, if higher rates and difficulties of 
financing lead to deferments of projects, 
there will be more things on the shelf to be 
launched when business takes an adverse 
turn. Also, credit standings can be that 
much stronger. The “dangerous rise” in 
the area of credit is not the rise of interest 
rates but the growth of indebtedness, This 
needs to be slowed unless we wish to cata- 
pult ourselves into a really serious setback. 


PURPOSES OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE 


Points 6 and 7 enumerated are incorrect 
so far as they neglect the value of money 
as a policy consideration and imply that the 
purpose of the Federal Reserve should be to 
use its monopoly powers of money issue to 
load the dice perennially in fayor of the 
debtor and to keep a full head of steam in 
the inflation boiler at all times. This is the 
road to future depressions, foreclosures, 
bankruptcies, and unemployment. These 
things germinate out of excessive growth of 
indebtedness which is the very thing the 
sponsors of the resolution have to advocate, 

How, indeed, are depressions, foreclosures, 
bankruptcies, and unemployment to he 
avoided? How else, save by checking exces- 
sive growth of indebtedness in time of boom- 
ing prosperity? Chairman Martin, speaking 
at Boston last month, had the following 
comments bearing on this point: 

“The purpose is to see that, so far as Fed- 
eral Reserve policies are a controlling fac- 
tor, the supply and flow of credit is neither 
so large as to induce destructive inflationary 
forces nor so small as to stifle our great and 
growing economy. * * * 

“Inflation is a sneak thief. It seems to be 
putting money into our pockets when in fact 
it is robbing the saver, the pensioner, the 
retired workman, the aged—those least able 
to defend themselves. And when deflation 
sets in, businessman, banker, worker, suffer 
alike, as most of us here know from the early 
thirties. 

“All of that is an old story, to most of 
us, yet there are voices being heard even 
today that seem to say that just a little 
more inflation won't do any harm—or that 
the price of even a few ounces of prevention 
is too high. What we are seeking to pre- 
vent in the end, of course, is deflation.” 


DOUGLAS ON MARKET RIGGING 


The idea that the credit of the United 
States need the support of Federal Reserve 
bond price pegs is one that figured in the 
investigation pursued by a subcommittee 
headed by Congressman PaTMAN a year ago. 
Senator Paul. H. Dovctas, of Illinois, a mem- 
ber of the subcommittee, analyzed this ap- 
proach in the following language: 

“There are two attitudes of mind with 
regard to the Government bond market— 
one being that the Government should bor- 
row at rates established by the market, sub- 
mitting itself to the same disciplines as pri- 
vate borrowers; the other being that the 
Government, in its borrowing activities, 
should have an insulated market. 

“The word ‘insulation’ * * * is soft, pleas- 
ant, and enticing, and the report is quick 
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to point out that it wants the insulation to 
be reasonable. The word ‘rigging’ would be 
harsh, brutal, and repulsive. Yet I think 
the truth is, if we are not very careful, that 
the principle of insulation will become the 
practice of rigging. We will have the crea- 
tion of an artificial market by devices res- 
olutely denied to private firms but eagerly 
adopted, in the future as they have been 
in the past, by the Government itself. 
“The principle of insulation presents the 
grave danger of evils that are catastrophic 
in their realization. One danger is that the 


Government cannot, in the end, produce 
rigged markets for its own securities and 
then hold the private economy to a stand- 
ard of financial morality that it refuses for 
itself. The end result of such a double 
standard of financial morality is simply the 
destruction of confidence in the integrity 
and purposes of Government. A particular 
phase of this destruction of confidence re- 
lates to the Government's credit: Insulated 
and rigged markets do not in the long run 
maintain but rather destroy the credit of 
the Government.” 


Return on 1935-43 savings bond issues after income tax and “inflation tax? 


Initial Maturity] increase | Amount ange Average 
Maturity} (lowest) e 0 x 
K of “in- annual 
Bought for $75 in— value of | personal Gatton | tax and te of 
in— | income- ” 
$100 tax “inflation 
tax rate tax” 
Percent Percent Percent 
1945 23.0 34.8 0. 5 
1046 52 
1947 1.43 
1948 2. 75 
1949 2. 
1950 2. 23 
3 1951 2.83 
21952 2.20 
3 1953 1.80 


— — — — — m . ee 
1.1945 cost-of-living index adjusted, according to the findings of the President's Committee on the Cost of Living, 
to show the wartime effects of changes in quality, availability of consumer goods, ete. 
2 Income tax exemption allowed on interest from $5,000 or less principal value of savings bonds issued 1935-40. 
§ Continued interest accumulation authorized for an additional 10-year period, 
s Cost of living index for 1953 based on figures for first 4 months. 


An Early Hearing by Secretary of Army 
of the Camden-Philadelphia Bridge 
Controversy Is an Absolute Necessity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1953 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, 
throughout southern New Jersey the 
protest that has risen from the thou- 
sands who use the Camden-Philadelphia 
Bridge against the 25-percent increase 
in tolls of the Camden-Philadelphia 
Bridge has grown to tremendous pro- 
portions. 

The extent of this protest can well be 
gaged by the number of organizations 
that have passed resolutions condemn- 
ing the proposal and demanding that the 
Secretary of the Army shall hold a pub- 
lic hearing, wherein all interested par- 
ties may be heard, before he makes a 
decision as to whether the proposed toll 
is reasonable and just. 

The importance of holding such a 
hearing immediately was pointed out in 
my communication to the Secretary, 
dated June 8, 1953. The Courier-Post 
of Camden, N. J., that has taken a lead- 
ing part in upholding the right of the 
people to a public hearing, has also em- 
phasized the necessity of an early hear- 
ing in an editorial appearing in its issue 
of June 10, 1953, entitled Last-Minute 
Appeal to Stevens for Action on Bridge 
Toll Boost.” It reads as follows: 
LAST-MINUTE APPEAL TO STEVENS FoR ACTION 

ON BRIDGE TOLL Boost 

In an appeal of utmost urgency, Congress- 

man WOLVERTON has asked Secretary of the 


Army Stevens to make a decision by Thurs- 
day as to whether the increase in Camden 
Bridge tolls proposed by the Delaware River 
Fort Authority is reasonable and just. 

WOLVERTON bases his appeal on the state- 
ment in a letter to him from Stevens in 
which the Army Secretary, who has the au- 
thority to approve or reject the increase, 
says he has evaluated the evidence for and 
against it but feels “that a final decision 
regarding the possibility of holding a public 
hearing should be held in abeyance until 
the State Assembly has had an opportunity 
to look into this entire picture.” 

Stevens refers to the fact that a legislative 
committee headed by Assemblyman Haines 
(Republican, Burlington), has held an in- 
vestigation of the toll increase and is sched- 
uled to report on it to the assembly, probably 
with recommendations. Bu‘ the report can- 
not be made until June 22 or later because 
the Legislature now is in recess and does not 
reconvene until that date. 

As WOLVERTON points out, the Port Au- 
thority is scheduled to accept delivery 
Thursday of the $100 million bond issue for 
the new Gloucester City Bridge which is the 
basis for the proposed toll increase. And 
the port authority has announced it would 
put the toll boost in effect within 10 days 
after accepting the bonds. 

Thus, if Stevens takes no further action 
until the assembly committee reports, the 
higher tolls will be in effect when it does. 

The result could be, as WOLVERTON tells the 
Army Secretary, that if he later held a pub- 
lic hearing, and decided the higher tolls 
were not fair and equitable, “a default in the 
terms and conditions of the bonds“ might 


arise which would enable their buyers to 


bring legal action against the authority. 

Such a situation would be serious and un- 
fair to the authority, the bond purchasers, 
and the public, as WoLverTon says. Yet it 
could come about without Stevens’ consent 
or finding that the tolls to be charged are 
reasonable and just; unless he acts at once 
to avert it. 

Wolverton therefore asks Stevens—a re- 
quest duplicated in a similar appeal by 
Mayor Brunner; 
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1. To recognize that he alone, under law, 
has the duty and responsibility of determin- 
ing whether the new tolls are reasonable 
and just, and to make an immediate decision 
one way or the other. Since Stevens says he 
has “evaluated the many factors submitted 
to date concerning the raising of the tolls,” 
WOLVERTON says he probably should be able 
to make an immediate decision. 

2. But if Stevens desires to hold a public 
hearing on the issue, and to defer it until 
after the Assembly committee has a chance 
to report on its investigation, he is asked 
to direct the port authority that the bonds 
due to be delivered Thursday should neither 
be issued nor delivered until the hearing is 
held, and you have made a decision with 
respect to the tolls that may be charged. 

Time is of the essence in whatever deci- 
sion Stevens makes, as WOLVERTON empha- 
sizes, and if the Army Secretary should de- 
cide on the second suggested course of action, 
he must give immediate notice to preclude 
the possibility of the bonds being issued and 
delivered prior to June 11, 1953, which is the 
presently publicized date for such. 

That means that unless the higher tolls 
are not to go in effect through lack of action 
by Stevens, he must act today or Thursday 
morning along one of the two lines proposed 
by WOLVERTON. 

The Courier-Post joins Wotverron and 
Brunner in urging him to take one of the 
two courses and believes that he must do 80 if 
he is to discharge the responsibility vested 
in him by law of protecting the public inter- 
est in an issue of this nature. 


Government Is Your Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1953 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a speech 
by Mr. R. A. McDonald, former Chair- 
man of the National Production Au- 
thority. 

It long has been my contention that 
businessmen generally should take a 
more active part in the affairs of the 
Government, both in wartime and in 
peacetime. 

This theme has been so well developed 
by Mr. R. A. McDonald, chairman of 
the Crown Zellerbach Corp., of San 
Francisco, and former administrator of 
the National Production Agency, in an 
article appearing in the April issue of 
the American Trade Association Execu- 
tives Journal, that I believe it to be a 
matter of public service to give wide cir- 
culation to Mr. McDonald's views on the 
subject. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GOVERNMENT Is Your BUSINESS 
(By R. A. McDonald) 

When I accepted the appointment as Ad- 
ministrator of NPA I did it to help do a job 
and not to make speeches or write articles. 
However, you may want to read a few words 
from a paper manufacturer just returned 
from a mission in Government. 

I purposely selected this title “Government 
Is Your Business.” I believe firmly that it 
is your business more than some of you 
may realize, 
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Father James Keller of the Christophers 
says it better than I can: 

“Many of us have dropped into the dan- 
gerous belief that others should make the 
sacrifices for good government while we do 
nothing more than sit on the sidelines and 
complain about how the doers are doing.” 

Jack Johnson, the great Negro heavyweight 
boxing champion, nailed the flaw in this 
attitude during his championship fight with 
Jess Willard way back in 1915. As the bout 
was fought under Habana's blazing summer 
sun, a spectator at the ringside kept a run- 
ning fire of abuse at Johnson. He criticized 
Johnson's style, his ancestry, his color, and 
finally, his courage in the ring. Between 
rounds Johnson leaned over the ropes, 
smiled, and said: “Man, you’re down there 
talking. I’m up here fighting.” 

Most businessmen do a lot of talking about 
government but very few do anything about 
serving in it or helping it. 

I don't want to appear like the American 
tourist who makes one trip abroad and re- 
turns as an expert on everything from Euro- 
pean art to why Europeans hate us but 
shouldn't. But I would like to give you a 
few thoughts of a businessman who had the 
honor to serve his Government in a small 
way at a time of need. At the risk of being 
different—a risk I am always glad to take— 
I liked Washington. So did my wife. There 
are a lot of nice people down there if you 
take long enough to get acquainted with 
them. I even found a lot of able young men 
in Government. I agree with Cyrus Ching, 
the recent Director of the Federal Media- 
tion and Conciliation Service, when he said, 
“I don't think the real Government servant 
is any less efficient than the real worker in 
business and there are a lot more efficient 
and conscientious workers in Government 
than you might think, based on what you 
read.” 

Today American business has its greatest 
challenge in 20 years. Isuppose I don’t need 
to tell you a new President took office on 
January 20—a Republican President. For 
my money he is a great man, and I hope he 
will make a great President. I am sure he 
will do his part, but I ask you: Are you ready 
to do your part? Unless you are ready, he 
can't make the grade. It will take the time 
and talents of thousands of ready and willing 
American businessmen to do that job, Must 
we wait for an atom bomb to explode on one 
of our American cities to force us to do those 
things we should do now? Our participation 
in Government should be just as active in 
peace as it is in war. No one can criticize 
the magnificent help the businessman gives 
when he is sure war is inevitable. But, he 
can be criticized when he decides on his own 
there will be no war and wishes to be let 
alone. 


GOVERNMENT IS YOUR BUSINESS ALL OF THE 
TIME 


Since we have come to believe that busi- 
ness and Government are separate, I am 
going to treat them separately for the pur- 
pose of defining the problem. Actually, I 
don’t think they should be separate; they 
are part of one and the same team. The 
team that has given us the best in the world. 

However, let us look at government for a 
minute. 

In 1932 there were 580,000 Federal em- 
ployees. Today there are 2,500,000 Federal 
employees. Nearly five times the number in 
1932, In 1932 Government employed some- 
where near the figure of a basic industry 
such as steel. Now Government is the larg- 
est employer in the world. 

In 1932 there were 450 Federal bureaus, 
now there are 1,800 plus. The Federal budg- 
et for 1932 was $4.7 billion. Now it is $79 
billion. Nearly 17 times what it was in 1932, 
Our population has increased nearly 35 mil- 
lion in the same period. All of these figures 
show one thing—that Government is big 
business, as well as your business, 


From the point of view of the Government 
bureau head, at various times in the past 20 
years, business has been thought to be mo- 
nopolistic; bigness has been attacked for its 
bigness alone rather than for any wrong- 
doing. Business has been pilloried with in- 
vestigations, such as the TNEC. There has 
existed in Government an antibusiness at- 
mosphere, Business has been the target of 
many new theories, including the infamous 
“implied conspiracy” doctrine. Two busi- 
nessmen can hardly ride on the same plane, 
if they are competitors, lest they be accused 
of conspiring. How many times have you 
heard that oft-quoted phrase of Adam 
Smith: “People of the same trade seldom 
meet together even for merriment and diver- 
sion but the conversation ends in a con- 
spiracy against the public or in some con- 
trivance to raise prices.“ I know I have 
heard that quoted in speeches, legal briefs, 
testimony before congressional. committees, 
hundreds of times. That was common prac- 
tice in 1952—the big lie technique. As Hit- 
ler said, tell a big lie, keep repeating it often 
enough, and people will believe it to be true. 
I firmly believe that the antibusiness atti- 
tude in Government comes largely from that 
method. 

Government hasn't liked trade associations 
very much. Although they used them exten- 
sively during World War I, they were in the 
doghouse during World War II, and almost 
to the same extent during the present period. 
Their functions have been taken over by the 
industry advisory committee. 

The industry advisory committee was an 
invention of World War II, devised to cir- 
cumvent the necessity for using the trade 
association. These committees have served 
a useful purpose as a tool of Government and 
should be continued but not to the exclu- 
sion of open cooperation with the properly 
run modern trade association. 

You know I use that term “modern trade 
association” because of the great change 
which has taken place in trade associations 
during the past 25 years. I can remember 
and I know most of you can remember when 
a lot of businessmen thought very little of 
their trade associations. To be perfectly 
frank they expected the association execu- 
tive to do a lot of things which we now 
know to be violations of the law. Even then 
some businessmen knew their trade asso- 
ciations were doing things which they 
shouldn't do, but condoned them on the 
theory that such actions were a calculated 
risk necessary to keep the industry in a prof- 
itable position. It isn’t any wonder that 
economists such as Dimock in his book 
Business and Government, used by more 
than one hundred colleges and universities, 
likens the trade association to the cartel and 
specifies its main activity as price fixing. 
He is, I hope, referring to the antiquated 
trade association of the early 1900's, which 
continued to some extent even through the 
1930's. The modern trade association is bet- 
ter defined as a graduate school of business, 
a conduit of legitimate business informa- 
tion. It is an organization of competitors 
for the purpose of increasing the know- 
how of its members, large and small, for 
the purpose of better serving the industry, 
the public, and yes, the Government. I 
know industry has served the Government 
well in this emergency. Trade associations 
and their executives have labored long and 
hard to be of service in locating Government 
personnel and in providing useful statistics 
and technical information that the im- 
mense problems facing Government can be 
solved efficiently, speedily, and justly. 

THE ASSOCIATION EXECUTIVE 

Speaking of the trade association execu- 
tive, I ran across a definition which defines 
him to the “T”: 

“In his ideal form the trade association ex- 
ecutive should combine the attributes of an 
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economist, statistician, promoter, sales- 
man, public speaker, writer, lawyer, engi- 
neer, teacher, ‘Duncan Hines’ maitre d’hotel, 
psychologist, psychiatrist, clairvoyant, poli- 
tician and wet-nurse, A full measure of all 
these characteristics in a single human being 
might endow him with the explosive prop- 
erties of the hydrogen bomb; hence it is per- 
haps fortunate that most trade association 
executives are normal, down-to-earth peo- 
ple who fall somewhat short of the abstract 
ideal. Nevertheless, a successful trade asso- 
ciation executive does combine, in greater 
or lesser degree, the attributes listed above.” 
(ATAE Journal, April 1951.) 

We can blame some of the trouble which 
we have with Government on its size, its 
social planners, its long-haired economists, 
but we can’t blame it all on them. A good 
deal of the blame should be placed squarely 
on our own sins of commission and omis- 
sion: Our sins of commission are those 
shortsighted sins of the early 1900's which 
continued through the 1930’s when a great 
many of us thought a trade association was 
no good if it didn't have something to do 
with prices. Our sins of omission were 
equally shortsighted in thinking we didn’t 
have to participate in government. 

Our long-term security as a Nation—the 
leading free nation of the world—depends on 
two things: Strong industry and strong Gov- 
ernment. Industry must remain free and 
competitive and Government must be com- 
posed of the strongest individuals available 
to keep it that way. That is a tall order, 

BUSINESS MUST BE STRONG 

What must business do as business to re- 
main strong? As I see it, there are several 
musts: 

1. Understanding by business of the true 
value of the competitive system. 

2. Acceptance of the basic concepts of the 
Sherman Act and the Clayton Act, 

8. Recognition of the true functions of the 
modern trade association, 

4. Willingness on the part of businessmen 
to participate in government as well as to 
criticize it. 

Our competitive system forces all of us to 
produce the largest amount of the world's 
goods at the cheapest possible prices. As 
long as we have competition we strive to 
find new methods of manufacture to enable 
us to reduce our costs to stay in business. 
We engage in costly research to compete with 
other industries. Research which brings 
about the development of new products, 
makes us do the impossible to stay in business 
in competition with a new industry. If we 
can't compete with new products we must 
die as an industry. Our competitive sys- 
tem presupposes failure as well as success. 
As long as we have that constant rivalry we 
will make the best products at the most com- 
petitive price and thereby remain strong. 
Our productive strength as a Nation is di- 
rectly traceable to competition. Some of the 
older countries of the world, such as Great 
Britain marvel at our productivity. That is 
because of competition and don’t forget it. 
The reason we can increase our productive 
capacity in such a short period of time when 
we face an emergency is because we are kept 
on our toes by competition. If we should 
ever court monopoly, or lessen competition, 
we are finished as a world power. The seeds 
of monopoly are the seeds of destruction. 

That is what I mean by my first two points. 


THE TRADE ASSOCIATION 


The third point is recognition of the true 
functions of the trade association, namely, 
directing activities such as research, statis- 
tics, better industrial relations, Government 
relations, and in fact the hundred or more 
activities recognized as purely lawful ac- 
tivities as listed by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. Better know- 
how is another of the musts, If your trade 
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association is asleep at the switch, do some- 
thing about it. If it is doing things you 
don't like, say so. Don't resign to protect 
yourself—do that only as a last resort. If 
some of the activities don't look legal to you, 
take them up with your counsel. Have him 
protest to the association and if such an 
activity is ilegal, then don't cooperate in 
that particular activity. 

My last point for business is willingness to 
participate in government. I don't mean get 
out and vage, or pay your taxes. They are 
musts, too. I do mean actual service with 
government. 

In speaking of participation in govern- 
ment, Clarence Randall in his fine book 
A Creed for Free Enterprise, says the solu- 
tion is: 

“Lend-lease of talent is the answer. I hold 
the earnest belief that it is a proper func- 
tion for business to supply staff to govern- 
ment on a term basis, and that is a proper 
charge against our cost of production. If 
the job is being badly done, and our man- 
agement brains and skill can help do it bet- 
ter, everyone gains.” 

I agree with that statement entirely. We 
should not wait for a war, we should lend- 
lease our junior executives to government. 
A sound plan should be devised for service 
of industry executives with the Departments 
of Commerce, Defense, and State. When an 
emergency arose we would have a reservoir 
of trained men to take over key positions 
in both government and business. 

Looking at the second part of the solu- 
tion from the vantage point of government, 
the new administration must: 

1. Continue as Secretary of Commerce a 
man with real business qualifications. Both 
Sinclair Weeks and Walter Williams fill that 
bill. 

2. Establish the Department of Commerce 
as a true business agency. 

(a) By representing the business point of 
view with the Federal Trade Commission and 
the Department of Justice. 

(b) Representing the business point of 
view on the profit system before congress- 
ional committees. 

3. Continuing the service of dollar-a-year 
men or WOC’s on a plan of rotation. 

4. Improving the relationship of Govern- 
ment and trade associations. 

5. Establish basic industry advisory com- 
mittees with representation from the trade 
associations. 

Of these 5 points I would like to elaborate 
some on the last 3. 

For many years we businessmen have felt 
that we were the whipping boy. We haven't 
felt for over 20 years that we had a friend 
in court. We need someone in government 
to talk to Congress, the State Department, 
the Federal Trade Commission and the De- 
partment of Justice. We need someone at 
Cabinet level who believes in the profit ma- 
tive and is willing to make it felt. That 
doesn’t mean doing away with the antitrust 
laws but it does mean getting rid of witch 
hunts, and mostly stopping the extension of 
the laws on the statute books by the ad- 
ministrative agencies far beyond their real 
m and, more important, far beyond 
the intention of Congress. 


MAKE KNOWN THE TRUTH 


Most business men dread to testify before 
Congress. They fear reprisals for the truth. 
The Department of Commerce should help 
them make known the truth about business. 
A failure of the Department of Commerce 
to do this essential task merely permits so- 
cial planners to lead us down the road to 
complete socialism. . 

As to my last point, the Department of 
Commerce has a Trade Association Depart- 
ment but that is not enough. Business or- 
ganizations should be represented by an 
Under Secretary of Commerce who will be 


constantly vigilant for the trade association 
and will do everything possible to help the 
trade association to help government. 

In words of Clarence Randall, again: 

“Above all we need the spirit of high ad- 
venture in our business thinking. This is a 
magnificent time in which to live. History 
is being made for all time. Vast ideas are 
on the march, and the air is heavy with 
excitement. Nothing has yet been decided 
with finality, and whoever wishes to strike 
a blow for the things he believes in may still 
enter the battle. In fact, the break may be 
at hand. This is no last-ditch struggle, no 
rearguard action for free enterprise; actually 
the countercharge may even now be forming 
which will deliver the final blow for our 
side.” 

Government is your business—make it your 
business. 


Telecast by President Eisenhower and 
Members of His Cabinet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1953 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Something New Added,” pub- 
lished in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 
June 4, 1953, dealing with the recent 
telecast of President Eisenhower and 
four of his Cabinet members. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SOMETHING New ADDED 


The first telecast of President Eisenhower 
and four of his Cabinet members to the 
American people was an important event and 
it should be so recognized by everyone. Here 
was a new departure in the relations be- 
tween the White House and those whom the 
Federal Government serves—a departure 
which may hold great potentialities for the 
shape and character of national adminis- 
tration in the future. 

What made the telecast so important was 
the way in which it was put together and 
then run off. The affair was in the hands 
of a leading New York advertising agency, 
Batten, Barton, Durstine, and Osborne, which 
contributed its services free of charge as a 
public service. To achieve the appearance 
of spontaneity, the script was carefully 
worked out in advance and then rehearsed 
twice in strictest secrecy. 

The result was a half hour during which 
the President and the Secretaries of the 
Treasury, Agriculture, and Welfare and the 
Attorney General were essentially actors 
taking part in a playlet. They watched for 
their cues. They took their directions from 
the battery of skilled technicians who man- 
aged always to stay out of the camera's eye. 
The television screen showed the smiling 
principals sitting easily in chairs in a seem- 
ingly simple room. But in actuality that 
simple room was a busy and tightly managed 
stage with theatrical trappings. 

The advertising-agency approach and the 
devices and techniques of Hollywood and 
Radio City inevitably influenced the content 
of the telecast. For the content was highly 
selective. It had its substantial lines, as 
when President Eisenhower said “there is 
going to be no new Munich” and when Secre- 
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tary Humphrey spoke for the administration’s 
program to continue Federal taxes as they 
are for the rest of 1953. 

But aside from such exceptions the lines 
were significant more for what they did not 
say than for what they did. Homely plati- 
tudes about repairing the roof and mending 
the fences on the farm and emphasis on 
minor matters were designed to cover up the 
fact that many urgent issues were glossed 
over or ignored entirely. To return to stage 
language, the plot was thin and the charac- 
terizations not too convincing. 

Secretary of Agriculture Benson, for ex- 
ample, said farmers are for the reciprocal 
trade program because farm products can- 
not long be sold abroad unless our overseas 
buyers have markets for their products in 
this country. His words sounded as if the 
Eisenhower administration not only believed 
in reciprocal trade but was working hard to 
extend it. There was not the least indication 
that the compromise bill the administration 
has accepted is form without substance. 

Speaking as the head of the newest de- 
partment—Health, Welfare, and Education 
Mrs. Hobby glowingly described the plan of 
the administration to extend social security 
coverage to farmers, professional people, and 
many others. She said nothing whatever 
about the fact that social-security extension 
has been buried in a House committee for 
months, a fate from which no one in Wash- 
ington expects it to escape this session. The 
lady Secretary also magnified the importance 
of the bill to amend the Pure Food and Drug 
Act to meet a Supreme Court decision. To 
build up this minor inspection bill when 
the Federal Trade Commission, the Federal 
Power Commission, the Federal Tariff Com- 
mission, and other regulatory agencies are 
being transformed in favor of special inter- 
ests is to hold a strange set of values on 
protecting the consumer. 

The President himself engaged in the glit- 
tering generality. He spoke with apparent 
warmth and affection for “the great mass of 
your Federal employees” whom he called “a 
dedicated group of men and women whose 
jobs are going to be protected.” Yet he must 
know that morale in the State Department 
is now at its lowest in many years and that 
Mrs. Mildred McAfee Horton, wartime head 
of the WAVES, still has not been told why 
she was not cleared for security to accept an 
Eisenhower administration appointment at 
the U. N. 

Yes, something new has been added at the 
White House. It is the notion that the 
American people need to be sold something 
they already own—their Government. This 
notion, as applied Tuesday, may display an 
extensive knowledge of the advertising and 
public-relations businesses. It does not give 
158 million people credit for much in the 
way of intelligence. 


Industrial Progress in South Carolina 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1953 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
REeEcorp an article entitled “South Caro- 
lina Leads Nation in Industrial Growth,” 
published in the Daily Mail. This article 
points up the dramatic expansion in 
plants and facilities, the increase in new 
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jobs, and the rapid industrial strides 
which South Carolina is making. It is 
a record we are proud of in my home 
State, and I am extraordinarily happy to 
submit the story for the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


SOUTH CAROLINA Leaps NATION IN INDUSTRIAL 
GrowTH—103,000 New Joss, Over 1,000 
PLANT EXPANSIONS IN STATE RECORD SINCE 
1945 


More than $67 million was spent or allo- 
cated for industrial development in South 
Carolina in 1952 says L. W. Bishop, director 
of the research, planning, and development 
board. 

The year’s developments brought the State's 
postwar industrial growth to $882 million, 
continuing giant gains in industry which 
placed South Carolina at the top among all 
States for industrial expansion from 1948 to 
1951, Mr. Bishop said. 

“More important than the dollar figures 
is the fact that since 1945 more than 103,000 
new jobs have been created for our people, 
with new payrolls in excess of $247 million. 

“It's the jobs that count,“ he added, “and 
after all it’s the character of the people that 
makes our industrial development possible. 
The people themselves and the sound gov- 
ernment they have created are the two prin- 
cipal advantages South Carolina has to offer 
industry.” 

Since January 1, 1945, the State has se- 
cured more than 1,000 new industrial plants 
representing a total investment of over $479 
million, Also, more than 1,100 plant expan- 
sions have been announced or completed at 
a cost of approximately $342 million. 

These figures do not include the huge sum 
being expended on the atomic fuels plant 
in Aiken and Barnwell Counties. Latest es- 
timates have placed the final cost at ap- 
proximately $114 billion, Thus the State’s 
total postwar growth amounts to well over 
62 ½ billion. 

„The experience of such plants, which re- 
quire skills unknown to South Carolinians 
a few years ago, has clearly shown that our 
people are capable of acquiring the know- 
how necessary for heavy industry and ma- 
chine work. 

“This ability to learn quickly has also made 
it possible for South Carolina to attract a 
growing number of plants in new fields of 
manufacture. 

“The benefits which accrue to the State 
from new industrial development are almost 
impossible to measure. They affect, directly 
or indirectly, every citizen of the State in 
many ways. In addition to wages, industry 
must expend money for raw materials, serv- 
ices, utilities, taxes and many other items 
which indirectly affect the livelihood of our 
citizens.” 

The rapidly growing list of new and ex- 
panding plants includes: 

NEW INDUSTRIAL PLANTS, 1952 


John A. Lyons (Division Orr Mills), Ander- 
son; Oneita Knitting Mills, Andrews; Hamp- 
tonite Door Manufacturing Co., Varnville; 
Julius Kayser Co., Liberty; National Con- 
tainer Corp., Rock Hill; Baker Equipment 
Co., Columbia; Princeton Worsted Mills, 
Kingstree; Beerin Knit Wear Co., Hickory 
Grove; Carolina Iron & Fence Works, Charles- 
ton; Pickens Hardwood Flooring Co., Pick- 
ens; Ballard Concrete Co., Blackville; Asso- 
ciated Chemical Co., Aiken; Trinacria Spe- 
cialty Co., Simpsonville; Gulf Oil Canning 
Plant, Charleston; Herbert Mills, Inc., Ma- 
rion; Rite Manufacturing Co., Greenville; 
Carolina Cement & Lime Co., Harleyville; 
Orangeburg Brikette Co., Orangeburg; Kath- 
wood Plantation Co., Beech Island; Faust 
Stores Co., Columbia; Quality Casket Co., 
Cayce; Gross Machine Shop, Columbia; Ex- 
truded Aluminum Co., Summerville; Superba 


Manufacturing Co., Greenville; Spartan Un- 
dies, Inc., Spartanburg; Powdercraft Corp., 
Spartanburg; Pee Dee Tank Co., Spartan- 
burg; Textron Southern, Inc., Pelzer; Abot 
Worsted Co., Seneca; Trenton Worsted Co., 
Trenton; Aiken Sash & Door Co., Aiken; 
Savannah Iron & Wire Co., Charleston; Lex- 
ington County Baking Co., Cayce; McCollum 
Lumber Co., Columbia; F. W. Harrison & Son, 
Walterboro; Millbrook Ice Cream Co., North 
Augusta; Brickette Co., Summerville; Alice 
Manufacturing Co., Easley; Mullis Lumber 
Co., Lancaster. 


INDUSTRIAL EXPANSIONS, 1952 


Biflex Bishopville, Inc., Bishopville; West 
Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., Charleston; Coca- 
Cola Bottling Co., Anderson; Rock Hill Print- 
ing & Finishing Co., Rock Hill; Woodside 
Mills, Simpsonville; Gold Tex Fabrics, Rock 
Hill; Craper Corp., Spartanburg; S. A. Kott 
Co., Belton; International Paper Co., George- 
town; Republic Cotton Mill, Great Falls; 
B. L. Montague Co., Charleston; Naumkeag 
Steam Cotton Co., Spartanburg; Hartsville 
Manufacturing Co., Hartsville; Peerless Mills, 
Belton; Southside Plant, Anderson; Maverick 
Mill, Greenville; Oneita Knitting Mills, An- 
drews; Princeton Worsted Mills, Kingstree; 
Pittsburgh Metallurgical Co., Charleston; 
Blue Channel Corp., Port Royal; Haynsworth 
Mill, Anderson; Excel Hosiery Mill, Union; 
Bud Burman Manufacturing Co., Columbia; 
Celanese Corp., Rock Hill; Delta Finishing 
Co., Wallace; Pennington Manufacturing Co., 
Columbia; Vogue Press, Columbia; Etiwan 
Fertilizer Co., Charleston; G. S. Carter & 
Sons, Charleston; Clifton Manufacturing Co., 
Converse; Springs Cotton Mills, Lancaster: 
Fairview Mills, Fountain Inn; Van Smith Can 
Co., Charleston, 


North Dakotan Wonders Why United 
States Money Still Sent Abroad to 
People Who Hate Us for It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1953 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the men who homesteaded in the great 
West has a few pertinent remarks re- 
garding our present foreign policy of 
scattering dollars all over the globe. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
present this letter from Mr. Sherman 
Hickle: 

San Haven, N. DAK., June 6, 1953. 
To Representative USHER L. BURDICK, 
House Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: When we early-day homestead- 
ers came out to this great northwest coun- 
try dear old Uncle Sam sold each of us a 
ticket for $16 that would, in a few years, 
entitle us to the ownership of a quarter sec- 
tion of land, provided we did certain stipu- 
lated things, but the then-economical old 
Uncle didn’t grubstake us while we did those 
necessary things, nor did he make us any 
loose loans to enable us to build our claim 
shacks and buy the necessary tools to do 
that necessary work with. 

We were American citizens, and American 
citizens are a free people, and independent 
people, a proud people, who believe they are 
capable of paying their own ways through 
life, so we accepted kind old Uncle’s dare to 
come out here and “Root hog or die.” 

At that time the Congress of the United 
States thought this land was worth 10 cents 
an acre, and all values in this fastly develop- 
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ing northwest country over and above that 
dime per acre has been added to this vast 
territory by the industry and courage of 
those early homesteaders. The railroads, the 
cities, and all other activities followed us; 
came out here to profit by serving us and 
the people who were sure to come when it 
became known that there were vast oppor- 
tunities on this so-called American desert. 
And that was perfectly legitimate and right, 
for individual private profits have been the 
lure that led on to American greatness. This 
is the youngest nation on earth that has 
started from scratch and rose to greatness 
by its own initiative and industry, and now, 
while yet in our national youth we are ex- 
pected to bulwark the rest of the free world. 
To put it mildly, we who have conquered 
one frontier and grown old in doing so do 
not like to sce our small savings frittered 
away to feed the idle hoards of Europe while 
they drift slowly into the wide open camps 
of communism. We are not fighting commu- 
nism when we feed Europe, because it is 
obvious that the more we give them the more 
they hate us. Why can't dear old Uncle curb 
his generosity just a bit and let the folks 
who hate him do like he made us—who have 
made him famous—do? These are the writ- 
ten thoughts of only one voter, but they re- 
flect the inner thoughts of many Americans 
who had to make their own way in life. 
Yours truly, 
SHERMAN HICKLE, 


Statement of C. G. Watson Before the 
Ways and Means Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1953 į 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend heretofore grant- 
ed, I am inserting in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the following statement Mr. C. G. 
Watson, of Youngstown, Ohio, made be- 
fore the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee on Wednesday, June 10, 1953: 


Chairman REED, members of the commit- 
tee, my name is C. G. Watson, I am presi- 
dent of the Youngstown Welding & Engi- 
neering Co., fabricators of alloy metals. 

I have come here from Youngstown, Ohio, 
to present to you first hand an account of 
how this iniquitous tax, misnamed an “ex- 
cess-profits tax,“ is working a gross injustice 
on our company and crippling severely its 
ability to keep abreast of developments in 
our field. 

The Youngstown Welding & Engineering 
Co. is only a small concern. We owe our ex- 
istence to our energy and ingenuity in im- 
proving and perfecting the products we man- 
ufacture. Our total net worth is only $114 
million and we employ 250 persons. Were it 
not for this so-called excess-profits tax, we 
would very likely be larger and employ many 
more persons. 

For your information, gentlemen, I have 
attached to the prepared text of my testi- 
mony graphs showing by percentages the 
sales dollar distribution of the Youngstown 
Welding & Engineering Co. for the last 11 
years, 1942 to 1952, inclusive. You will note 
that these graphs show a high efficiency and 
economy in operation, but a very unsatis- 
factory return to investors. In the light of 
this record we couldn’t get an investor to 
put a nickel in our stock. To grow, to keep 
up with our industry, we are forced to plow 
back as much of our money as possible. Yet 
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the excess-profits tax confiscates that money 
which we need so badly. That tax forces us 
to remain in the class of an unsatisfactory 
investment. 

I want to confine my comments to the 
subject that I know best, the Youngstown 
Welding & Engineering Co. I believe you 
gentlemen want to know specifically how 
this excess-profits tax affects a small manu- 
facturing business such as ours. 

During the years of World War I, 98 per- 
cent of the business of the Youngstown 
Welding & Engineering Co. was warwork. 
We were engaged in the fabrication of criti- 
cal alloy materials for the Navy and we es- 
tablished no record of purchasing carbon 
steel. The absence of a steel-purchasing 
record worked very much to our disadvan- 
tage in the years immediately following the 
war. We came out of the war without our 
old customers and unable to purchase steel 
for the new ones we were trying to win. In 
3 or 4 years after the war we lost money 
and in the fourth year we made only 3.2-per- 
cent profit on sales. 

Yet these 3 drought years and 1 lean year 
are used as the base period for determina- 
tion of our allowable profits today. If we 
had been free to develop the postwar busi- 
ness that we might have had and if we had 
accordingly been able to show a profit for 
those drought years, we would not be pe- 
nalized today with the excess-profits tax that 
we have to pay. 

The tax is not on the percentage of profit; 
it is on the amount of profit. Thus two 
companies making the same product and 
the same percentage of profit on sales can 
be taxed at different rates. This is mani- 
festly unfair. It puts the Youngstown 
Welding & Engineering Co. at a competitive 
disadvantage. 

I want to make a few characterizations of 
this tax and right beside them I want to 
show why they are true with respect to the 
Youngstown Welding & Engineering Co. 

1, The tax is unjust. The Youngstown 
Welding & Engineering Co. has been pe- 
nalized for its efficiency, know-how, and in- 
genuity. After securing contracts on com- 
petitive bids, we have spent much time, 
money, and energy to produce at a minimum 
cost. Then for our pains we have not been 
allowed to make a profit. We have been 
subjected to unjust taxes because, through 
no fault of our own, we had a bad base 
period. 

We developed composite radar masts and 
periscope tubes for submarines. We gave 
the Navy a better product at 25 pereent of 
the cost than the Navy had been paying. 
We developed 70/30 tubing for fire lines on 
Navy vessels showing a saving of from 10 
to 20 percent. And the profits for our ini- 
tiative and service have been subjected to 
the excess-profits tax. 

Here’s how Materials and Methods of Au- 
gust 1952 described some of the work we 
have been doing: 

“A new design of extensible radio and 
radar masts for snorkel-equipped submarines 
is saving the Navy $2,567,700. The new mast 
uses seamless drawn low alloy steel tubes 
with monel cladding. The original design 
called for tubes forged and pierced from 
solid billets of stainless steel. 

“Extensible mast tubes must have strength 
with minimum weight, to support antennas 
without undue vibration when at snorkel 
depth, and maximum snorkel speed. The 
tubes must withstand deep submergence 
pressure and must be corrosion resistant. 
They must have smooth, accurately ma- 
chimed exteriors to provide good bearing 
surfaces for extension, retraction, and rota- 
tion. They must be rugged to withstand 
wave action. The tubes also must be in- 
terchangeable to facilitate replacement. 

“Under the original design, masts would 
have to be forged and pierced from solid 
billets of 18:8 stainless steel having a total 


weight for all the masts to be made of 11,320 
tons. The total finished weight of the 
masts would be only about 400 short tons. 
This meant that 10,920 tons of metal would 
have to be machined away and scrapped. 

“The total program for the new tubes re- 
quires about 340 tons of steel tubing, very 
little of which is machined away, and 125 
tons of monel cladding, of which 50 tons 
are machined away.” 

2. The tax is inequitable. We are making 
atomic-energy tubing in an efficient and eco- 
nomical manner and we are being penalized 
by heavy excess-profits tax while our com- 
petitors are receiving the same price for their 
product and are paying no excess-profits tax. 
Under this excess-profits tax setup it is pos- 
sible for one company through its efficiency 
to make a good profit on a product at a set 
price while another company on the same 
product at the same price can lose money 
and pay no tax. 

3. The tax is against industrial progress. 
A small company is obliged to stay small 
because it is not allowed to retain sufficient 
money to keep up with its industry. The 
same applies to a young company unless it 
continually brings in new capital. 

During the last 3 years we have been forced 
to borrow heavily in order to obtain neces- 
sary new equipment. We have on order at 
the present time an $84,000 press which will 
be used principally for Navy work. We must 
earn approximately $280,000 in order to pay 
for this $84,000 press under the present 
excess-profits tax. 

In addition to this we have borrowed and 
invested in the last 3 years $200,000 in new 
equipment. To pay that back we'll have to 
earn approximately $656,000. And still we'll 
be no further ahead. We'll have no more 
cash in the business. All we'll have is more 
machinery. 

Excess profits, if any, are well taken care 
of by renegotiation clauses and competition. 
Practically all of our work is obtained after 
competitive bidding and the contracts con- 
tain renegotiation clauses which definitely 
control the percentage of profit but not the 
amount of profit. 

I want to say in closing, gentlemen, that 
I am grateful for the opportunity to present 
my case before you. 


Proposed Admission of Special Quota 
Immigrants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1953 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Send These, the Tempest- 
Tossed,” published in the Deseret News 
of Salt Lake City for June 4, 1953, 
which deals with Senate bill 1917, a bill 
to open America’s doors to 240,000 es- 
capees and expellees from behind the 
Iron Curtain; also an editorial entitled 
“Sanctuary for 240,000,” published in 
the Salt Lake City Tribune of June 6, 
1953. This also has to do with the im- 
migration bill to which I have just 
referred. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 
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[Prom the Deseret News, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
of June 4, 1953] 
SEND THESE, THE TEMPEST-TOSSED 

Senator Watkrs and his Judiciary Sub- 
committee have completed hearings on S. 
1917, a bill to open America’s doors to 240,000 
additional Europeans during the next 2 
years—chiefly persons who have escaped or 
been expelled from Iron Curtain countries. 

The measure has been hotly opposed by a 
few vociferous groups and will be the sub- 
ject, no doubt, of a good deal of wrangling 
on the floor of Congress. 

After examining the bill and the argu- 
ments pro and con, we believe some amend- 
ments may be in order on specifics, but that 
the legislation is fundamentally sound and 
should be passed. 

“Give me the wretched refuse of your 
teeming shore,” proclaims the Statue of 
Liberty. “Send these, the homeless, temp- 
est-tost to me.” 

That is the first argument in favor of giv- 
ing haven to men whose consciences will not 
let them live in slavery. That is the prin- 
ciple upon which America has risen to great- 
ness, and who among us is ready to say that 
the time has come to replace the “lamp be- 
side the golden door” with a “keep out” sign? 

There is more than humanitarianism in- 
volved here. There is also the hard, prac- 
tical viewpoint of America’s own best good. 
America's best good depends on interna- 
tional security and the world sorely needs 
at this time a reaffirmation of the knowledge 
that a man of courage and independence 
and principle can still find a place to build 
his life in peace. 

The time will never come when America 
cannot find good use for men and women 
who have the courage to gather their be- 
longings together and flee from tyranny, 
often running the risk of sudden death. 
America will always need men whose convic- 
tions on the side of freedom are so strong 
that they are unwelcome in countries where 
freedom has been lost. That is the kind of 
men the “Emergency Migration Act of 1953” 
seeks to help. 

Opposition to the act centers chiefly 
around the fear that it weakens the quota 
system established through the past 30 years 
and recently codified by the McCarran- 
Walter Act. This act was strongly criticized 
by persons who felt it was too restrictive. It 
was defended most strongly by groups who 
are now attacking the Watkins bill. 

These critics should read carefully the list 
of the 17 Senators who have cosigned the 
proposed emergency measure with Senator 
WATKINS. Senator BENNETT, is one. Senators 
Tart, BRIDGES, SALTONSTALL, and DIRKSEN are 
others. Almost all the cosponsors are men 
who fought for the McCarran-Walter Act 
against considerable pressure and who now 
feel that these additional quotas are in 
America’s best interests. 

Another criticism often expressed is that 
allowing this many aliens to enter risks 
flooding America with a gang of subversives. 
We hope the time has not come, nor will 
ever come, when this country will be para- 
lyzed by such fears. As a matter of fact, 
the Watkins bill provides that all immi- 
grants admitted under the act will undergo 
the customary security screening under the 
present Immigration and Nationality Act, in 
addition to a special screening to be estab- 
lished. The regular oaths of admission, 
sponsorship, and other precautions of the 
present immigration laws will, of course, be 
required. Those who argue against the bill 
on this ground must take the next logical 
step and oppose all immigration on the same 

und. 

In addition to 125,000 escapees and ex- 
pellees, mostly in Germany, the act provides 
for visas for 75,000 Italians living in Italy, 
20,000 visas for Greeks living in Greece, and 
20,000 for Dutch persons living in the Nether- 
lands. These quotas have been attacked on 


the grounds that they do not provide for 
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refugees but are merely special grants to the 
countries involved. 

This is generally true and we do not de- 
fend this section of the act. It should be 
remembered, however, that the McCarran- 
Walter quotas were based on immigration 
rates of 1920 when few Greeks or Italians 
were entering the country. The Netherlands 
quota is set up, in part at least, to care for 
Hollanders driven out of Indonesia by the 
uprisings there. 

Utah's two Senators are, we believe on 
the right side in this matter. They and 
other supporters of the bill will be subject 
to abuse and pressure during the weeks 
ahead. We are confident they will stand 
their ground. 


[From the Salt Lake City (Utah) Tribune of 
June 6, 1953] 
SANCTUARY FOR 240,000 

In response to President Eisenhower's re- 
quest for relaxation of the United States 
barriers against distressed West Europeans, 
Utah's Senator WATKINS is sponsoring a bill 
to admit 240,000 special quota immigrants 
in the next 2 years. 

The measure would aid the victims of 
tyranny and of population pressures caused 
by forced migration, lending a hand to many 
who fied from the curtain country in search 
of liberty. 

Nearly half of the 240,000 special visas 
would go to persons residing in West Ger- 
many (and West Berlin and Austria), who 
were expelled or escaped from Communist- 
controlled areas. And it would admit fugi- 
tives from communism in Turkey and 
Trieste. It would, however, also admit 
75,000 Italians, 7 times the normal quota 
for the next 2 years under the Immigration 
Act of 1952; 20,000 Dutch, 3 times the cur- 
rent quota, and 20,000 Greeks, 30 times as 
many as would be normally taken. 

The legislation has been endorsed by 
Assistant Secretary of State Walter Bedell 
Smith and others for potential direct benefits 
and as an expression of faith by the United 
States. 

Senator Warxixs emphasizes that this is 
emergency and temporary legislation which 
would operate within the framework of the 
regular immigration law. He makes no 
claims that the bill solves the mountainous 
overall immigration problem and the Sen- 
ator likely would be the last to say that his 
measure is without serious weaknesses. It 
accepts the ethnic origin concept of immi- 
gration and seems to give uncalled-for pri- 
ority to farm workers and may neglect some 
nationals who need sanctuary as urgently as 
the Italians, Greeks, and Dutch. 

The Utah lawmaker puts up a strong case 
for the bill, however, saying it would recog- 
nize United States responsibility for relief 
of European population pressures resulting 
mainly from the mass flight from behind the 
curtain. 

The Watkins bill, says the New York Times, 
“ought to be considered on its own merits 
as a palliative, and on that basis we trust it 
will be passed. But its consideration should 
give Congress no warrant to forget the Pres- 
ident’s separate recommendations for revi- 
sion of some of the more savage provisions” 
of the McCarran Immigration Act of 1952. 


Sergeant O’Toole Decorated for Bravery 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1953 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, many of 
our colleagues and friends of former 
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Representative Donald L. O’Toole will be 
gratified to learn of the great honor 
which has just been bestowed upon his 
son, Sgt. Donald L. O’Toole, of the United 
States Air Force. He has been awarded 
a Silver Cross for personal bravery and 
courage. He is a veteran of Korea and 
has previously been cited on several other 
occasions. I am glad to insert in the 
Recorp a brief news story from the 
Brooklyn Eagle of June 9 concerning the 
award to Sergeant O’Toole: 

Ser. D. L. O'TOOLE Gets SILVER Cross FOR 

Korea EXPLOIT 

A Silver Cross for “repeatedly flying an un- 
armed plane loaded with a cargo of ammu- 
nition, dynamite, and other explosives into 
combat zones,” was presented to Sgt. Donald 
L. O’Toole, son of former Representative and 
Mrs. Donald O'Toole, of 442 Seventh Street, 
during ceremonies at Camp McCord, Tacoma, 
Wash. 

“His heroic duties reflected great credit 
on the United States Air Force,” the citation 
continued, “and he further deserved it for 
personal bravery and courage.” 

O’Toole, who holds 2 Presidential cita- 
tions and a medal for bravery, returned to 
the States in February after serving 15 
months in Korea. A former student at 
Georgetown University, he has been in the 
Air Force 2 years and 4 months. 


A Letter from E. H. Mundy, Treasurer of 
Sturgis Posture Chair Co., in Sturgis, 
Mich. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1953 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend heretofore granted, 
I am inserting in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the following letter addressed to 
the Ways and Means Committee by E. H. 
Mundy, treasurer of Sturgis Posture 
Chair Co., in Sturgis, Mich., in opposi- 
tion to the extension of the excess- 
profits tax: 

STURGIS POSTURE CHAR Co., 
Sturgis, Mich., June 10, 1953. 
To the Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
D. C. 


GENTLEMEN: Please add the name of the 
Sturgis Posture Chair Co. to the long list of 
those manufacturers who oppose the exten- 
sion of the excess-profits tax. 

According to the news releases you have 
heard enough testimony concerning the ter- 
rible damage this unfair tax imposes on 
growing businesses. In our case we have 
been forced to borrow to the limit and double 
our outstanding stock by sale for new money 
to have anything with which to keep our 
plants modern, and our growth even mod- 
erate. 

A new angle I would like to present, and 
perhaps not too new, is the effect of this tax 
on management. Please sit with me at my 
desk during these years of excess-profits tax. 
Every problem is studied with this tax a prin- 
cipal consideration. We continually ask the 
question, How can we legally spend money 
which In any way will promote the future 
welfare of the company when this tax is 
finally removed? 

We expand our advertising, hire additional 
engineering personnel to develop and im- 
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prove our line, and finally last year decided 
that new and better distribution could be 
established by cutting our prices way below 
OPA ceiling. Last year our sales were about 
the same as the year before in the number 
of chairs, but our dollar sales were reduced 
from $3,100,000 to $2,790,000, our gross profit 
before taxes from $87,800 to $24,000, and our 
Federal taxes from $55,000 to $7,500. 

At a cost to our stockholders of only $16,000 
and to the Government of $47,500 in taxes, 
we strengthened our sales position very ma- 
terially. If there had been no excess-profits 
tax, we might well have expected to earn as 
much as the year before, or $87,000. At the 
52-percent corporation tax rate, the Govern- 
ment would have received $45,000 in taxes 
instead of $7,500, an increase in total tax of 
$37,500. 

Management today must be alert to every 
situation than can improve the ultimate and 
long-range benefit for the stockholders. 

I know from discussion with others, by 
watching the tremendous increase in adver- 
tising, and even by reading advisory serv- 
ices, that we are not alone. All businesses 
subject to this tax are taking every pos- 
sible advantage of spending 18-cent dollars 
in those legal ways to obtain some residual 
value. We look at expenses that way. 

I believe strongly, gentlemen, that Ameri- 
can business will actually return more tax 
dollars to the Treasury without this unfair 
tax than with it; and 

That totally unjust taxation cannot be 
supported by the requirement for additional 
revenue and maintain the faith of the peo- 
ple in its Government; and 

That to allow this tax to remain law, even 
for a short time, will do serious damage to 
the future ability of American industry to 
expand and care for an increasing labor 
supply. 

Further, I want to call your attention to 
the fact that the burden of continuing 
this tax as a new tax law falls completely on 
this administration which pledged to voters 
last November a reduction in taxes, not a new 
tax burden. This would be a new tax bur- 
den, for the old administration passed the 
excess-profits-tax law to die June 30, 1953, 
It should die on schedule. 

If, however, for the purposes of political 
expediency, you find it necessary to have a 
new excess-profits tax, then I have a sugges- 
tion to make. Tax experts go on past ex- 
perience; management looks ahead. A full- 
year rate of 20 percent instead of a half-year 
rate of 30 percent would cause management 
to look well to costs in the last half of the 
year and might well produce more net reve- 
nue to be collected in 1954 than would the 
extension of this tax in its present form. 

Thank you. 

E. H. Munpy, 
Treasurer. 


Improvement of Highways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1953 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, Mr. 
George Schotte, a citizen of Butte, Mont., 
and one of the outstanding citizens of 
my State, has sent me two editorials 
which appeared recently in the Hearst 
papers relative to a nationwide move- 
ment by that organization for better 
reads. Mr. Schotte has been keenly 
interested in good roads for many years, 
has studied the problem consistently, and 
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has contributed much to Montana’s de- 
velopment in this respect. His advice is 
always sound and his interest in our 
State has been foremost in his views at 
all times. 

Since these editorials were published 
in the Hearst papers, nearly a million 
lines of news stories, articles, and edi- 
torials have been devoted to this sub- 
ject in Hearst publications reaching peo- 
ple in one-third of the families from 
coast to coast. The better roads program 
is not a Hearst project, but rather an 
important national movement to which 
the Hearst papers have given their sup- 
port and suggested a solution. 

In view of the fact that an adequate 
highway system is essential to the well- 
being of the entire country, it is my feel- 
ing that these editorials should be given 
every possible consideration by the Pub- 
lic Works and Appropriations Commit- 
tees in both the House and Senate. The 
first of the editorials is entitled History 
Stresses Lesson of Danger in Poor High- 
ways,” and the second, “How To Get 
Construction Started Now.” Both edi- 
torials were written by William Ran- 
dolph Hearst, Jr. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that they may be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp as part of my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


History Stresses Lesson or DANGER In Poor 
HIGHWAYS 


(By William Randolph Hearst, Jr.) 


You probably have noticed that the Hearst 
publications have undertaken a campaign 
to inform and enlighten our readers on (1) 
the inadequacy of our present road system, 
(2) the pressing need for a largely expanded 
system, and (3) just how and why that 
seemingly dull and technical problem should 
interest you. 

Let me say at the outset that this is not 
just a campaign for smoother roads—most 
of the roads you and I know are smooth 
enough.. The point is that there are not 
enough of them, They are not adequate to 
handle today’s traffic, much less tomorrow's. 

Physchologists tell us that the best way 
to arouse people's interest in a subject is to 
relate it to their personal lives or comfort— 
to answer the most common reaction, What's 
in it for me?” or What's it to me?” 

The most successful advertising is directed 
along these lines. You will notice that the 
ads which attract your interest are not those 
which merely extol the excellence of a com- 
modity or product. They also describe the 
advantages to you of using it. They tell you 
how “comfy” you'll sleep on a mattress, or 
how much easier it is to cook on a range, or 
how much safer you'll be using certain tires 
or automobiles. 


WHAT ROADS MEAN TO YOU 

The main reason why we're telling you 
all this is that you, as a taxpayer, must be 
sold on the need for using your tax money 
to better our highway system. For example, 
it is a fact that the millions of dollars spent 
on roads last year would only be sufficient to 
park end to end all the new cars manufac- 
tured and sold in that period. But while this 
is an interesting piece of information, it 
would not probably sell you on the need for 
new roads as convincingly as a summation 
of how these additional highways would 
benefit you personally. 

That is to say that if these roads were 
built, you would spend less time in traffic 
jams on your weekend outings or trips to 
football games in your vicinity, The time 


spent in your car would be more pleasant 
and rewarding to you in general. 

And you will certainly react to a realiza- 
tion that there will be added safety for you 
and your children in an extended network 
of roads, potentially reducing your automo- 
bile insurance and your hospital bills. 

I think that an understanding of how the 
question of roads relates to you personally 
may influence you to do something about the 
situation much more than, say, my citing 
of a routine statistic. 

So, in order to make this column more in- 
teresting and not just a compilation of bor- 
ing figures, I've done some reading up on the 
history of highways and roads in encyclo- 
pedias and, in so doing, came across material 
which has not only historical significance 
but has great relevance for the present, 


HISTORY MADE BY HIGHWAYS 


One point stands out: That throughout 
history great civilizations, or the periods in 
which countries or nations became great, 
largely coincides with their understanding 
of the importance of highways and trans- 
portation. 

The earliest trade routes were not really 
on roads at all, and they merely followed the 
best terrain leading, generally speaking, to 
the Mediterranean which, of course, was the 
center of an early civilization. These in- 
cluded the so-called Amber Road from Den- 
mark through Germany to Italy and its ports, 
and the Lapis Lazuli Road leading from the 
Lapis mines of Afghanistan across Persia 
and on to the Mediterranean. 

There were two famous silk routes which 
brought the treasured product from China 
to the outside world; one to the Mediter- 
ranean, and the second across Burma and 
into India. The Tin Road started at the tin 
mines of Cornwall-in England and reached 
the port of Colchester where the tin was 
shipped to Denmark down the Amber Road, 
These all date as far back as 3000 B. C. 

The first roads showing a scientific knowl- 
edge of road construction date back to the 
Egyptians and Babylonians some 2,000 years 
before Christ. Herodotus, the greatest of the 
ancient historians, tells us of a road paved 
with stones built across the sands of Egypt in 
order to transport materials for construc- 
tion of the “great pyramid,” at which 100,000 
men labored and which took 10 years to 
build. Parts of it—the road I mean—can 
still be seen. 

Babylonian history contains an account of 
a network of roads extending out of that 
city, and which were used in building the 
Great Walls and the famous Hanging Gar- 
dens. The civilizations of the Persians, 
Assyrians, Carthaginians and Chinese, and 
the Peruvians in South America all contain 
accounts of their road building. 


BUILDER UNKNOWN 


China’s road system goes back to 2700 
B. C., while the great road of the Incas in 
Peru ran for 3,000 miles from Quito in Ecua- 
dor down to central Chile. To this day no- 
body knows for sure who built it, or why, 
except that it showed an advanced knowl- 
edge of engineering principles with many 
bridges through the Andes. 

The Romans had the first really integrated 
system of stone highways, the most famous 
of which was the Appian Way leading from 
Rome down to the coast. Other roads in 
the network, comprising more than 50,000 
miles in all, lead from Italy to Germany, 
France, England, Spain, Asia Minor, and 
North Africa, or vice versa; as the saying 
goes, “All roads lead to Rome.“ 

The excellence of the Roman roads was 
attested to by the late Gen. George S. Patton 
who, after the Normandy invasion during 
World War II, used principally highways of 
Roman construction, 

This I know, for the general told me that 
for months preceding the invasion he made 
an extensive, historical survey of Europe's 
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highways. He knew that the success of the 
American Army’s advance would depend on 
roads capable of taking a beating from the 
heavy traffic which would and did travel over 
them in what seemed to be a never-ending 
stream—from the French coast and inland 
into Germany. 

After the fall of the Roman Empire about 
A. D. 400, important road building ceased 
for more than a thousand years. In fact, 
the Middle Ages show practically nothing 
along these lines. Later, France under 
Napoleon fast developed a system of high- 
ways which form the backbone of their ex- 
cellent highway system today. 

England's greatness as a world empire de- 
pended too on highways, but she took ad- 
vantage of nature’s—the seas—to build and 
supply her empire, 

In the United States, the first undertaking 
of the Federal Government in highway 
building was the Cumberland Road, the 
surfacing of which started in 1811, It ran 
tor some 600 miles from Cumberland, Mad., 
up to Illinois, and was of incalculable value 
in the settlement of Ohio and other States. 

Others included the Natchez Trace be- 
tween that city and Nashville, Tenn.; the 
Santa Fe Trail from Missouri to Santa Fe, 
N. Mex.; the Wilderness Road marked out 
by Daniel Boone which carried thousands of 
settlers into Ohio and Kentucky; the Ore- 
gon Trall which ran for 2,000 miles from 
Independence, Mo., to the Columbia River in 
Oregon and on down to the sea: the Boston 
Post Road between Boston and New York 
and, on the other coast, the famous El Cam- 
ino Real—the Royal Road—connecting the 
missions from Mexico on up to San Fran- 
cisco, 

OUR PRESENT SYSTEM 

With the advent of the automobile, wid- 
ening and paving of highways naturally took 
a big spurt. 

In 1916, when the Federal aid to States 
plan was adopted, there were only five East- 
ern States in which there was a single, im- 
proved trans-State highway. A campaign 
during these years, with the slogan “Get 
America out of the mud,” resulted in the 
beginning of our present excellent, but now 
inadequate, system—the most famous ex- 
ample of which is the Lincoln highway run- 
ning from coast to coast. 

So much for history. 

As we said earlier, throughout history the 
great civilizations and the great empires 
have depended largely on adequate means of 
transportation for their development, which 
brings us down to the present day, Today, 
despite our miles and miles of excellent 
roads, we are experiencing literally a national 
traffic jam. We have the greatest network 
of highways in the world—what there are of 
them. 

The Hearst publications are going to do 
their best to convince you that more and 
still better roads are needed for our country 
to expand and develop for our children, as 
the good roads built by an understanding 
public enabled this country to expand the 
way it has in our lifetime. 

How To Ger CONSTRUCTION STARTED Now 

(By William Randolph Hearst, Jr.) 


For the past several months the Hearst 
newspapers and the Hearst magazines have 
been devoting a great deal of space to the 
highway and traffic problems that confront 
this country with an ever-growing crisis. 

We have made every effort to keep our 
material factual, to describe controversial 
aspects of the problem without choosing up 
sides, and to urge that action toward soly- 
ing the problem start now, before the Job 
becomes hopeless. 

Our campaign, we're pleased to state, has 
drawn the applause of many, many readers 
and organizations interested in obtaining an 
adequate highway system, but who were un- 
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able to bring the subject forcibly to the at- 
tention of the public, who own the roads. 

In our research and study of the whole 
field of highway transportation, we came to 
three major facts: 

First, that our national highway system is 
woefully obsolescent. 

Second, that the efforts being made to solve 
the problems were inadequate. 

Third, that any plan to restore our high- 
ways would demand huge sums of money 
which, one way or another, must come from 
the people. 

START SHOULD BE MADE IMMEDIATELY 


Probably a conclusion could be added— 
that the future of this country demands that 
the problem be solved right now, no matter 
what the cost. 

If there was any criticism of our campaign 
it was usually stated like this: 

“You've done a fine, thorough job of ex- 
plaining what the problem is. Some of us 
knew all about that before you printed a 
word. 

“Now that you, too, understand what the 
country is facing, what do you recommend 
we do about it? How do you suggest that 
we plan and pay for such a huge under- 
taking?” 

We regard this as a fair criticism. 

We also regard it as a challenge that we 
are prepared to accept. 

We have developed a plan, and we think 
it is a good one. 


PRECEDED BY PAINSTAKING RESEARCH 


Before I say more, permit me to interject 
a little footnote here. Our plan wasn’t 
dreamed up in a few minutes by your author 
when faced with the question of what to 
write about for this Sunday's paper. 

It is the result of a lot of hard, pains- 
taking research work into the whole high- 
way traffic problem by a lot of our people 
from coast to coast. We've discussed its vir- 
tues and tried to pick it to pieces and, as 
I said above, we think it is a good plan. 

Now, in developing this solution to a major 
part of the national problem, we set ourselves 
certain limitations or specifications. 

We wanted a plan that would work, that 
could be financed, that could be set in oper- 
ation quickly, and that put “first things 
first.” 

We think this plan meets those tests. 


It'S TRULY A NATIONAL CRISIS 


First, let’s state the plan quite simply and 
then develop and explain it. 

We suggest that, since the state of our 
highway system constitutes a national crisis 
from the standpoint of both peace and 
war, it becomes the duty of the National 
Government to take a much larger part in 
ending the traffic crisis, 

The Federal Government now returns to 
the State highway departments about 25 per- 
cent of the $2 billion that it collects an- 
nually from highway users through the 
Federal gasoline tax and various excise taxes 
on vehicles. The remainder goes into the 
Treasury for expenditure on nonhighway 
projects. 

We recommend that the Government re- 
turn all or any necessary part of these high- 
way tax receipts to the States for immediate 
improvement of those streets and roads con- 
sidered as vital to our economy and vital to 
our defense. 

These vital streets and roads, we believe, 
are contained within the national inter- 
state highway system, devised by the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads, a division of the 
Department of Commerce, with the co- 
operation of the 48 State highway depart- 
ments. 

The interstate system includes roads in 
all 48 States, connects 155 of the 199 cities 
having a population of 50,000 or more, and 
passes through 2,538 smaller cities and towns. 

The 37,800-mile system contains only 1 
percent of the total street and road mileage 


in the United States, but it carries 20 percent 
of the Nation's traffic. 

It contains the main routes through cities, 
where congestion now stifles industry and 
commerce. 

The system throughout its length has been 
Officially termed “seriously deficient.” It is 
the most seriously obsolescent section of all 
of our national network. 


FAVOR RETURN OF ROAD TAXES TO STATES 


Our plan, in brief, is that the Federal 
Government, through the Bureau of Public 
Roads, return to the States the highway taxes 
it now collects in sufficient amounts to begin 
immediately to restore the interstate high- 
way system to adequacy. 

The work would be done, as it is now, 
by the highway departments of the various 
States, subject to the specifications and 
standards of the Federal Bureau. 

The Bureau could allot the funds on the 
basis of the work to be done, not on the 
basis of the original tax contributions of 
each State. 

The plan's purpose is to restore the inter- 
state highway system, the vital national 
system, to adequacy throughout its length. 

Applying our specifications to the plan, 
we find that it would work, that it can be 
financed from present highway taxes, that 
it could be set in operation rapidly, and that 
it puts first things first. 

The entire system has been surveyed, and 
it is known today exactly where the system 
is inadequate. Months of inspection and 
planning would not be necessary. 

The States now match their funds with 
Federal highway-aid funds, but we recom- 
mend that for the time necessary to restore 
the interstate system the cost be borne 
by the Federal Government alone. 

Many States will want to work on other 
highways in addition to those in the inter- 
state system. In that case they should con- 
tinue to provide funds to match Federal aid. 


POSSIBLE TO MAKE MILLIONS AVAILABLE 


With the interstate system temporarily 
removed as a responsibility of State highway 
department financing, a great deal of other 
important State highway work could be 
accomplished. 

The plan would pump about an additional 
$1,500,000,000 in Federal funds each year into 
the vital road network of the Nation, the in- 
terstate system. 

Since the States now match Federal-aid 
on the interstate system, the plan would 
set free many more millions for other State 
roads. 

The entire highway system would be given 
just the fast, effective boost that it needs 
if we are ever to start removing our high- 
ways from their present crisis state. 

When the interstate system is declared 
adequate throughout its length, Congress 
could revert to the present system or make 
any alterations that seemed desirable. 

In 1948, Congress was informed that to 
bring the system to adequacy would cost 
more than $11 billion—at 1948 prices—and 
take about 20 years to accomplish at the an- 
nual rate of expenditure of $500 million, 

COULD BE ACCOMPLISHED IN 8 YEARS 

If $1 billion were added to this, and as- 
suming that the manpower, machinery, and 
materials are available, the job could be ac- 
complished in something like 8 years. 

In other words, if it is lack of money that 
is ruining our road system, the Hearst plan 
would go far to eliminate it as a highway 
problem factor. 

The job must be done, one way or another, 
and there is considerable doubt that it will 
ever be done at all under our present 
methods. 

As defense work slackens, ample Federal 
funds will become available without the ne- 
cessity of new forms of taxation. 

Our plan presumes that work will start as 
soon as possible on those sections of the 
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interstate system most deficient, and that 
the entire system will be improved as rapidly 
as possible. 

It is not a radical plan, nor one that would 
need a complete revision of our present high- 
way financing systems. 

It does not assess any new taxes, 

The money would come from highway 
users alone. 

We believe that an adequate street and 
highway system is project No. 1 on the Gov- 
ernment's domestic program. 

We believe our plan will accomplish this 
vital project. 

We submit it to the public, who pay for 
and own the roads, and to their govern- 
mental representatives who are responsible 
for getting the roads built. 

Let's get America out of the traffic jam. 


Boston Naval Shipyard War Veterans 
Association, Post No. 1 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OP MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I wish to include 
the following statement by Comdr. Wil- 
liam K. L. Breeden, of Wakefield, Mass., 
regarding the reduction in force program 
at the Boston Naval Shipyard: 


Boston Navy Yarp War VETERANS 
ASSOCIATION, Post No. 1. 
To the Congressional Delegation 
From Massachusetts. 

GENTLEMEN: We feel it is necessary to call 
your attention to an anomalous situation 
that presently exists in the Boston Naval 
Shipyard, and presumably pertains to other 
naval shipyards throughout the country. 
The Boston Naval Shipyard is currently suf- 
fering a reduction in force program that will 
bring the current ceiling of 13,100 employees 
(the existing ceiling) down to a total of 
12,085 employees by January 1, 1954. 

As is well known by those concerned, the 
Navy Department allocates vessels to the 
various shipyards for repair—these vessels 
are then given a deadline delivery date, 1. e., 
a date upon which the repairs or conversions 
are to be completed; the amount of money, 
too, is allocated, so that it will be known 
how much the required repairs are to cost. 
Then, in essence, it will appear that the 
shipyard commander and his appropriate 
subordinates are given: (1) The ships, (2) 
the money involved, (3) the required de- 
livery date. 

Now the Defense Department has stated 
that a certain number of civil-service em- 
ployees will be dropped from the rolls as of 
January 1, 1954. This number was, in turn, 
subdivided amongst the various departments 
subordinate to the Department of Defense, 
the Army, the Air Force, and the Navy. Ap- 
parently, the Navy Department in order to 
comply with this directive of the Defense 
Department determined that a stated num- 
ber of employees would be let go in each 
of the individual naval shipyards—this num- 
ber in Boston approximates 1,200. 

However, at the same time we find that 
the Boston Naval Shipyard has commit- 
ments, deadline delivery dates for various 
ships, that must still be met. Hence we 
have the condition existing whereby to meet 
these dates it becomes imperative to work 
overtime. This, in effect, is occasioned by 
the estimated requirements of manpower ex- 
ceeding 14,600 employees when im fact there 
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are presently but 13,100 employees. Indeed 
this picture is further complicated by the 
fact that from June 1, 1953 a reduction in 
force of approximately 265 employees per 
month will occur. A projected work ex- 
pectancy and commitment dates will indi- 
cate that a force on board of 14,600 employees 
must be had, up to and possibly beyond Jan- 
uary 1, 1954. This, in fact, will mean that 
to adhere to these commitments with fewer 
people aboard, a great deal of overtime will 
be necessitated. 

To better illustrate these facts, a look at 
the figures in the Boston Naval Shipyard for 
the month of May will prove surprising. 
During this month a total of 15,000 man- 
days were worked overtime. Now since this 
overtime is paid for at the rate of time and 
one-half and the cost per man-day is $16, 
regular rates; $24 overtime rates; plus an 
overhead cost of 100 percent; making a total 
charge of $48 per overtime day; this then 
cost the Federal Government a grand total 
of $720,000. Had this been accomplished at 
regular rates it would have resulted in a 
total of $480,000. This, then, would have 
been a saving of $240,000 at the regular 
straight time rates. It is important to note 
that this sum saved could readily be com- 
puted into a total of 327 men additional on 
the rolls for every working day in the 
month, or a figure of 7,500 additional man- 
days of work. Another way of computing 
this would be to say that had the work been 
accomplished exclusive of overtime work, for 
the sum of $720,000 spent on overtime an 
additional 22,500 man-days could have been 
worked, or that 978 additional men could 
have been employed every regular workday 
in the course of this month. Perhaps the 
easiest way of understanding this would be 
to divide the 15,000 man-day figure by the 
sum of 23 (the number of regular workdays 
in the month of May) and the result would 
give 651 man-days that could have been 
added to the rolls every regular workday in 
the month. 

Now, patently, such a system is not 
emphasize not—economical, i. e., the use of 
overtime in lieu of regular or additional 
manpower paid for at regular rates. 

Therefore, to overcome this inconsist- 
ency, it is proposed that the management 
be given the authority to meet these com- 
mitments as they see fit. That, in short, 
the shipyard commander be given the ships, 
the money, and the commitment dates and 
be allowed to have the ceiling fluctuate at 
his discretion, This would mean that if he, 
the shipyard commander, needed 500 addi- 
tional men for a month he could hire them 
and discharge them upon the completion 
of his responsibility. 

One other approach that could be made 
to this problem would be the altering of the 
deadline delivery dates. Where presently 
the shipyard is committed to turn a ship 
over to the Navy in June the deadline de- 
livery date could be changed to August or 
& date even later in the year. Such a policy 
would permit the retention of the present 
force and more evenly distribute the work- 
load. It should be pointed out that this 
proposed policy might be inconsistent with 
the obligations of the Navy Department for 
it is well to remark the fact that the ves- 
sels being repaired might have operational 
commitments that would conflict with these 
proposed later dates. 

It is only when the ceilings are arbitrarily 
imposed, as in the present manner, that 
great harm and economic disaster occur. 
At present we have the untenable condition 
of some men in the same shop working over- 
time 6 and 7 days a week, while at the 
same time another man is being laid off. 
The layoffs cannot be attributed to a lack of 
work but rather as the result of a prede- 
termined figure. It takes little imagination 
to assess the chaos this causes in the em- 
ployee’s mind. i 


In handling this entire question, however, 
it is apparent that an honest, sincere effort 
must be made to keep the allotted work in 
the Boston Naval Shipyard. It is obvious 
that it could not be redistributed to other 
naval shipyards because it is our opinion 
that they are faced with a similar problem. 
The second possibility exists that the work 
be taken from the Boston Naval Shipyard 
and given to private shipyards. This, too, 
is not the answer for it is evident that the 
Fore River Bethlehem business is predicated 
on a new construction. The profits inherent 
in repair and conyersion work are of a du- 
bious nature. If, then, Fore River does not 
choose to take this type of work (it is un- 
derstood they might do so as a last resort) 
the work could conceivably go to private 
shipyards outside of Massachusetts, and this 
condition certainly is not desirable. 

Another problem of moment is that the 
naval shipyards are particularly suited to 
this type of work—whereas private shipyards 
are not so constituted. Moreover, the Boston 
Naval Shipyard has a tradition of having the 
interests of the fleet constantly at heart, 
whereas this interest must be clouded in the 
eyes of private interests by the profit motive. 

The Office of Defense Mobilization has 
stated that a nucleus of trained and skilled 
employees must be retained in all private 
shipyards, so that in the event of another 
war these shipyards will expand around this 
nucleus of trained men to meet the heavy 
drafts upon their skills. This argument is 
not in all phases justifiable, for it is apparent 
that in the last war the trained personnel 
from the naval shipyards went out from the 
naval shipyards.to private business to ac- 
quaint these people with the necessary skills 
and will presumably do so again. 

In summation, then, it is our contention, 
as proposed in the body of this statement, 
that the best and most satisfactory answer 
to this problem is to give to management, 
that is, the shipyard commander and his 
proper subordinates, the ships, the money, 
and the commitment dates, and permit him 
a fluctuating employee ceiling to accomplish 
his assignment. This, in effect, places the 
responsibility where it properly belongs—in 
the hands of management. 

WILLIAM K. L. BREMEN, 
Commander. 


Heirless Property 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1953 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude herewith an article from the June 
1, 1953, issue of the Congress Weekly. 
This article, written by Abraham S. Hy- 
man, formerly general counsel of the 
United States War Claims Commission, 
shows that whereas the United States 
has taken the lead abroad to see that 
heirless property of the victims of per- 
secution situated in neutral and enemy 
countries be turned over to successor or- 
ganizations for use in the rehabilitation 
of the surviving victims of persecution, 
on the domestic scene we have treated 
such property as other enemy property 
and are retaining it as reparations. The 
article pleads for the removal of this 
disparity. 
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It reads as follows: 

THE HEIRLESS PROPERTY PARADOX 
(By Abraham S. Hyman) 

As a general rule people are more circum- 
spect about their behavior at home than 
about their conduct abroad. However, in 
dealing with the heirless property of vic- 
tims of persecution, the Congress of the 
United States has made it appear that the 
reverse of this rule appeals to the United 
States. 

At the outbreak of World War II the United 
States, resorting to the Trading With the 
Enemy Act of 1917, seized the assets of the 
countries with which it was at war, and the 
assets of their nationals situated in the 
United States and in the areas over which it 
exercised sovereignty. The purpose of the 
measure was twofold: one, to deprive the 
enemy of the economic weapon represented 
by the assets; and two, to provide a ready 
source of reparations for use to satisfy claims 
arising out of the war. 

At the end of the war it was glaringly 
evident that the Trading With the Enemy 
Act, a law of World War I vintage, had to 
be made responsive to the realities of World 
War II. It was obviously unfair to seize the 
assets of those who, though technically 
enemy nationals, were persons who had 
themselves been victimized and despoiled by 
the enemy. Recognizing that the law was 
draconian as it applied to these people, the 
Congress amended the Trading With the 
Enemy Act in August 1946 to provide for the 
restoration to them of their property. The 
amendment was, however, silent as to the 
property which was owned by persecutees 
who had perished and who had left no heirs. 

With the Trading With the Enemy Act 
thus unchanged as to the property of perse- 
cutees, the United States is today the ulti- 
mate beneficiary of the property in those 
cases where the enemy succeeded in de- 
stroying every vestige of the family to 
which the former owner of the property be- 
longed. This is not only a queer result 
standing by itself, but it is even more quix- 
otic when placed in juxtaposition to what the 
United States has advocated with respect to 
similar property situated abroad in every 
instance in which the United States could 
exert its influence. In those instances the 
United States has consistently taken the 
position that such property is impressed 
with a sacred trust and should be employed 
in the rehabilitation of the victims of per- 
secution. 

It was at the Paris Reparation Conference, 
held in November-December 1945, where the 
question of heirless property was first raised. 
The conference was primarily concerned with 
the allocation of German reparations among 
the Western Powers. Among the assets 
which came under the scrutiny of the con- 
ference participants, eighteen in all, were 
German assets and assets of heirless victims 
of Nazi persecution, situated in the neutral 
countries. As to the German assets, the 
United States and the other powers agreed 
that the neutral countries would be urged 
to turn over the property for distribution as 
reparations among the Western Powers. As 
to the heirless property, the neutral coun- 
tries were to be requested to relinquish such 
property for use in the rehabilitation of the 
victims of Nazi persecution. This, then, is a 
distinction which the United States helped 
to forge in dealing with heirless property 
situated in neutral countries. 

The opportunity to direct the disposition 
of heirless property situated in enemy ter- 
ritory came when the treaties of peace with 
the satellite countries were concluded. 
This was in 1947. The unanimous decision 
of the signatory powers, including the 
United States, as reflected in the treaties of 
peace with Hungary and Rumania, was that 
heirless property and property unclaimed 
for 6 months after the effective date of the 
treaties, and located in these countries, 
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should be turned over to organizations in 
these countries, representative of the sur- 
viving members of the class to which the 
persecutee belonged. 

Any doubt as to whether these multilateral 
agreements actually reflected American policy 
is dispelled by the action taken by the United 
States in the enactment of the restitution 
law (Military Government Law 59) for the 
United States zone of Germany, the law 
which provided for the restitution of prop- 
erty transferred under duress. In this in- 
stance, in which the United States finally 
acted unilaterally, the disposition of heirless 
property situated in Germany was one of the 
principal issues in dispute. Not only were 
the German authorities unwilling to enact a 
law which would turn over such property to 
a successor organization, but negotiations 
among the four occupying powers, looking to 
the enactment of a quadripartite restitution 
law, collapsed in part because of basic dis- 
agreements over the heirless property ques- 
tion, 

High praise is due General Clay who, as the 
architect of American policy in the United 
States zone of Germany during his adminis- 
tration as military governor, refused to com- 
promise on this issue. When he finally con- 
cluded, after long and arduous negotiations, 
that the three other occupying powers and 
the German authorities would not submit to 
his formula, he exercised his prerogative as 
military governor and promulgated a law 
which provided that heirless property shall 
be turned over to successor organizations for 
the rehabilitation of the class of persons to 
which the persecutee owners belonged. The 
law itself ultimately triumphed as the model 
for similar laws enacted in the French zone, 
the British zone, and in the western sectors 
of Berlin. This is an example of real moral 
leadership on the part of the United States 
which the other powers were at first reluc- 
tant to accept but to which they finally 
yielded. 

The disparity between what we have 
preached to others and what we have prac- 
ticed within our own sanctuary has not gone 
unnoticed. There have been repeated at- 
tempts to close the gap between our do- 
mestic and foreign policy on this issue. In 
the 80th, the 81st, and in the 82d Congresses, 
measures were introduced which recognized 
the paramount right of successor organiza- 
tions to the property in question, The bills 
received the support of the Departments of 
State, Treasury, Justice, as well as of the 
United States War Claims Commission, 
Among the individual members of Congress 
who have actively supported the bills are 
Senators Tarr and McCarran and Represent- 
atives WOLVERTON and Crosser, Yet despite 
this formidable support, the bills have had 
an unhappy fate. They passed the Senate 
in the 80th and 8ist Congresses, but expired 
when they were not put to a vote in the 
House. In the 82d Congress the bill was 
called up on the Consent Calendar in the 
Senate, but was consigned to oblivion when 
it failed to secure the requisite unanimous 
vote. 

The argument has been presented that the 
claims of prisoners of war, payable out of the 
proceeds of German and Japanese assets 
seized under the Trading With the Enemy 
Act, have priority on all enemy assets in- 
cluding the heirless property. This argu- 
ment does not flatter the prisoners of war. 
It is morally certain that they do not as a 
group support the proposition that an enemy 
should be permitted to discharge its repara- 
tions debt, and thereby its debts to them, 
with assets of families murdered by the 
enemy. 

It is also morally certain that what the 
United States did regarding heirless prop- 
erty at the Paris Reparation Conference, 
during the negotiations on the Hungarian 
and Rumanian treaties and when Military 
Government Law 59 was enacted, represents 


the real conscience of the American people. 
It is for the Congress to translate this im- 
pulse into law. 

Especially when there are more equitable 
alternatives, the principle of escheat, un- 
der which a state succeeds to heirless and 
unclaimed property, has no place in the dis- 
position of heirless property of victims 


whose right to life the United States and the 


other Allied powers fought during World War 
II to vindicate. 


The Position of Hon. Wayne Morse, of 
Oregon, in the Last Election 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1953 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Oregon Federation of 
Butchers of the Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters and Butcher Workmen of North 
America, of Portland, Oreg., on May 17, 
1953, together with the letter of trans- 
mittal. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and the resolution were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

OREGON FEDERATION OF BUTCHERS OF 
THE AMALGAMATED MEAT CUTTERS AND 
BUTCHERS WORKMEN OF NORTH AMERICA, 
Portland, Oreg., May 25, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar SENATOR Morse: In appreciation of 
the very fine work you have done on behaif 
of organized labor as well as the working 
people of the country, the accompanying 
resolution was adopted at the 20th annual 
convention of the Oregon Federation of 
Butchers by spontaneous action. 

We believe that the resolution will speak 
for itself in conveying to you the thoughts 
and desires of the people who have adopted 
it. 

Sincerely yours, 
OREGON FEDERATION OF BUTCHERS, 
S. W. Barker, Secretary. 
H. E. BARKER, President. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas many persons have criticized 
Senator Wayne Morse for his stand in the 
recent national election; and 

Whereas it has been proven that nearly all 
of the predictions of things to come as ut- 
tered by Senator WAYNE Morse have been 
realized; and 

Whereas through the years it has been 
shown that Senator Morse is a friend to the 
working people of the Nation; and 

Whereas our obligation and acknowledg- 
ment to such outstanding individuals has 
often been overlooked; Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the 20th annual conven- 
tion of the Oregon Federation of Butchers 
does go on record expressing its thanks 
and appreciation to Senator Morse and 
others who have fought by his side to pro- 
tect the rights of all citizens of these United 
States; and be it further 

Resolved, That copy of this resolution be 
sent to Senator Morse; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
also be sent to the President of these 
United States and to the chairmen of the 
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Democratic and Republican National Com- 
mittees, 
Respectfully submitted. 
H. E. Barker, 
President. 
S. W. Barker, 
Secretary. 


Proposed Grazing-Land Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1953 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record several edi- 
torials with reference to proposed graz- 
ing-land legislation, editorials which ap- 
peared in the Portland, Oregonian, the 
Lewiston (Idaho) Tribune, and the Fre- 
mont County Chronicle News. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Portland Oregonian of May 17, 
1953 


THREAT TO PUBLIC LANDS 

The Oregon Cattlemen’s Association spoke 
for a majority, no doubt, of the 14,830 
ranchers who have permits to graze cattle 
and sheep in the national forests of the West 
when it endorsed the stockmen’s grazing bill. 
But it did not speak for the public, which 
owns the forests and is vitally interested in 
conserving them for all beneficial uses, in- 
cluding timber production, watershed pro- 
tection, wildlife, and recreation. 

The stockmen’s grazing bill has been in- 
troduced (by request) in the House by Rep- 
resentative WESLEY A. D’Ewart, of Montana, 
and in the Senate by Senators HucH BUTLER 
of Nebraska and FRANK A. BARRETT, of Wyo- 
ming. A House committee hearing will open 
May 20. The proposed legislation is the 
culmination of a long fight between certain 
big stock raisers and the Forest Service over 
grazing permits and practices. 

In brief, the bill would give ranchers a 
vested right to national forest grazing lands 
which now they use as a public privilege. 
The right would be perpetual, in virtually all 
eases, Grazing lands would become, in 
effect, a part of the rancher’s property, with- 
out the cost of taxes and administration 
and for payment of a low fee. They could 
be sold with the home ranch to a new owner 
and handed down to descendants. Wealthy 
ranchers could buy other base property stra- 
tegically located to give them a monopoly 
on all the grazing lands they could use. A 
reasonable supposition is that the result 
would be larger and larger ranches, and 
fewer small ranches. 

Under present forest practices, grazing 
lands are leased to nearby ranchers for 
periods of 10 years. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture, through the Forest Service, guards 
the public domain from overgrazing, which 
is a menace to forest, watershed, and recrea- 
tional interests. Actually, the Forest Serv- 
ice has been careful in most instances to 
protect the interests of livestock owners who 
depend upon the grazing privilege. But in 
some instances there has been friction. Most 
stockmen are as concerned as the Forest 
Service in protection of the grazing lands on 
which their profits depend, and a few are 
said to have done as much or more than the 
Forest Service to improve the rangelands. 
But the two do not always see eye to eye 
on conservation practices. 

A few stockmen, who from many years of 
use of the public domain have come to con- 
sider it theirs by right, cam see no reason 
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why the range should be shared with game 
animals, or why watershed practices to pro- 
tect game fish should be considered. But 
30 million Americans use the national forests 
each year for recreation, of whom around 
4,500,000 are licensed hunters and fishermen, 
Conflicts arise in that field, also. 

The D’Ewart bill is rather trickily drawn. 


It purports to protect the numerous public 


interests in the national forests, while nail- 
ing down the primary rights of the stock- 
men. In effect it would freeze the present 
grazing permits, and permit traffic in them 
as if they were owned by the holders. It 
would tie the hands of the Forest Service 
by providing court appeals of administrative 
decisions based on the records—not of legal- 
ity, but of judgment—thus making it ex- 
tremely difficult to alter acreages or cattle 
and sheep numbers to protect the ranges. 

The setting of standards for use of national 
forest lands for grazing also would be ham- 
pered by a provision that the Secretary of 
Agriculture must make decisions for each 
locality “based on the advice and recom- 
mendations of the advisory board for such 
locality” established by existing law. These 
boards are made up of stockmen, with pro- 
vision for only one member representing 
wildlife and none representing timber, water- 
shed, and other interests. 

Approximately 6 million acres of Federal 
forest lands are being grazed in Oregon under 
permits. Virtually all this acreage is shared 
by game animals, and a majority is in critical 
watershed areas, The principle of multiple 
use of public lands is as important as the 
multiple use of great rivers such as the Co- 
lumbia. The stockmen's grazing bill would 
give one type of user an unnecessary and 
dangerous priority in rights. We think it 
should be defeated. 


[From the Lewiston (Idaho) Tribune of 
April 2, 1953] 
Tue Bic GRAB 

Western livestock ranchers are out in the 
open at last with their latest attempt to grab 
control of the national forests of Colorado 
and 13 other States for their own benefit. 

Congressman D’Ewart, Republican, of 
Montana, has introduced, “by request,” H. R. 
4023, which would give firm, legal property 
rights in the national forests—rights which 
would be worth many millions of dollars— 
to those ranchers who now happen to hold 
permits to graze cattle, sheep, and horses on 
the forests. 

Passage of the bill would be a complete 
reversal of our whole policy of administer- 
ing national forests in the public interest. 

The law creating our national forests recog- 
nized that Government administration of the 
lands was necessary to protect timber re- 
sources and watersheds, upon which western 
irrigation and western cities depend for their 
lifeblood. 

In administering the law the Department 
of Agriculture has issued grazing permits 
whenever it has believed that the running of 
livestock would not damage watersheds. The 
Department also has encouraged the use of 
the forests for recreational purposes. 

The first aim of H. R. 4023 is to put into 
law the idea that one of the main purposes 
for having national forests is to provide pas- 
turage (for a fee) for stockmen who are 
fortunate enough to have grazing permits. 

An entirely new vested right would be es- 
tablished. When a grazing permit expired, 
the present holder would have a legal right 
to first preference for renewal. The grazing 
right would belong to him so completely that 
he could bequeath it to his heirs or deed it 
when he sold his ranch, 

He could even rent his right at a profit to 
another livestock man if he didn't want to 
use it himself. 

We now have a single custodian for our 
forests, the Secretary of Agriculture. Unified 


administration is necessary if a consistent 
conservation policy is to be followed. 

Under H. R. 4023, part of the Secretary's 
authority would be delegated to “advisory 
boards” of stockmen and to the courts. Ju- 
dicial review of decisions by the Secretary 
is not now possible because there are no 
special rights in the forest except those 
granted by the Secretary. 

If the law itself grants special rights to 
stockmen, the courts necessarily will become 
involved in protecting those rights under the 
law and unified administration will be fur- 
ther diluted. 

H. R. 4023 is a slick rights-grabbing scheme 
on behalf of special interests. In promoting 
it, stockmen have overplayed their hand. It 
deserves quick death. (Denver Post.) 

[From the Fremont County Chronicle-News 
of April 9, 1953] 


New PUBLIC LAND STEAL UNDER Way 


An organized land grab is under way again. 

Introduction of H. R. 4023 projected the 
plot back into Congress. On the surface the 
bill appears innocent enough but the impli- 
cations which it carries threaten to give our 
public lands to a powerful minority without 
tax or cost. 

The bill would turn grazing permits on na- 
tional forests into legal property rights for 
the benefit of a comparatively few livestock 
operators. 

Congressman D’Ewarrt, of Montana, has in- 
troduced the bill by request, seeking to 
legalize a brazen and systematic steal by 
special interests. A similar bill has been in- 
troduced by Senators BARRETT, of Wyoming, 
and Burier, of Nebraska, in the upper 
House. 

The bills retain the most dangerous aspects 
of the notorious “proposal for an act“ pushed 
6 or 7 years ago by a minority group of 
organized stockmen, The bills would com- 
pletely reverse the present and proven policy 
of administering our national forests for the 
greatest good of the greatest number. 

The House bill is much more sinister than 
the previously proposed legislation inasmuch 
as it purports to “provide for the revision of 
the public land laws in order to provide for 
orderly use, improvement, and development 
of the Federal lands and to stabilize the live- 
stock industry dependent upon the Federal 
range, and for other purposes.” 

The “and for other purposes” is a truly 
dangerous phrase in the bill because it fails 
to limit the extent to which the special in- 
terests may confiscate our public lands. 

The bill would eventually permit legalized 
theft“ of the grazing rights of small stock- 
men by the familiar squeeze play. Conse- 
quently the majority of stockmen oppose 
such legislation. 

Under present policies, timber and water- 
sheds are given first priority on our public 
lands. This is as it should be. Other uses 
are secondary. Since all cities, factories, and 
farms in the semiarid West are dependent 
for their existence on these two factors. 

H. R. 4023 would completely destroy this 
arrangement and give to stockmen now hold- 
ing grazing permits a vested right in those 
permits. Not only that, the bills would 
convert the grazing permits into a property 
right that could be bought and sold on the 
market, bequeathed to heirs or rented out 
at a profit all to the loss of the public, 

It would eventually place not only our 
forests and watersheds on private property 
but also our picnic and campgrounds, our 
trout streams and our hunting lands. It 
would be only a matter of a few years that 
in, order to reach these recreation areas we 
would be guilty of trespassing on our own 
Property. 

Creating tax-free property rights in pas- 
turage on land owned by all the people is in 
direct contradiction to basic American prin- 
ciples, Instead of strengthening the live- 
stock industry, H. R. 40238 might turn back 
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the clock to the day of the cattle baron era. 
It would eliminate present restrictions on 
the number of cattle or sheep that a single 
permittee can graze on forest preserves, en- 
‘courage the concentration of permits in the 
hands of a comparatively few operators and 
give them unfair advantage over their neigh- 
bors. 

Every resident of the West has a direct 
stake in the public lands. Any act that 
jeopardizes the safeguards of watersheds is 
of vital concern and a threat to all who live 
in the West. 

All westerners should stir themselves, study 
the proposed bills, and make strong demands 
of their representations in Congress to take 
steps to defeat these bills before the bills 
defeat the public interest. 


Commencement Exercises at United 
States Coast Guard Academy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1953 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
by Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
H. Chapman Rose at the 67th com- 
mencement exercises of the United 
States Coast Guard Academy, New Lon- 
don, Conn., June 5, 1953: 


Admiral O'Neill, Admiral Hall, members of 
the class of 1953, distinguished guests, ladies, 
and gentlemen, it is a great privilege for 
me to have been asked to come here to 
speak to you of the class of 1953, on this day 
when you receive your commissions in the 
United States Coast Guard. You know— 
probably much better than I—what a proud 
service it is that you are entering; but it is 
fitting that those of us who are gathered 
here as guests should remind ourselves that 
its tradition stretches back to the very be- 
ginning of our life as a Nation, to 1789 and 
1790 when Alexander Hamilton recommended 
the founding of the Light House Service and 
the Revenue Marine. 

We who have lived near the Great Lakes 
know at first hand a part, but only a part, of 
what the Coast Guard does. It has been a 
thrilling experience for me, since I went to 
Washington in January, to see the full scope 
of its activities: Lighthouses and lifeboat 
stations along the coast, ships on station 
far out in both the oceans to serve and pro- 
tect air and sea traffic, the loran navigation 
network that covers a large part of this hem- 
isphere, and the search and rescue units 
scattered from Newfoundland and Bermuda 
to the Philippines, Since January, I have 
learned much, too, that I should have 
known before of what the Coast Guard did 
during the war, from antisubmarine duty 
to the landing of troops on invasion beach- 
heads. All of this has helped me to under- 
stand another thing that I have also begun 
to sense—and nowhere more keenly than 
here today—the existence in the Coast 
Guard, perhaps because it is no larger than 
it is, of a special morale all its own. It has 
something of the quality of the morale and 
spirit of the small English army just before 
its victory on the battlefield of Agincourt, 
which Shakespeare described in that unfor- 
gettable line spoken by Henry V: “We few, 
we happy few, we band of brothers.” 

The Coast Guard has from the first been 
in the Treasury Department in time of peace. 
It has always been part of the Navy in time 
of war. At all times, in the Treasury or the 
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Navy, it has been a military service. It is in 
your character of commissioned officers in the 
Armed Forces of the United States that I 
want particularly to speak to you of the class 
of 1953, because what has happened in the 
world has so greatly enlarged the respon- 
sibility that falls upon you who have chosen 
a professional military career. 

Of necessity, many more of your genera- 
tion are making this choice than was true 
of my generation. When I stood on a gradua- 
tion platform at Princeton in June just 25 
years ago, perhaps a third of us received our 
Reserve commissions in the Army along with 
our diplomas, but I remember only one of 
that group of perhaps 150 men who planned 
to enter the Regular Army. 

That proportion reflected the national at- 
titude at that time toward a professional 
military career. After the enormous effort 
of the First World War, our Military Estab- 
lishment had shrunk to figures that in this 
day are hard to believe. The whole Army— 
then and down into the middle of the 
1930’s—numbered only about 250,000 men; 
the Air Corps, as it then was called, had less 
than 25,000; the Navy only 95,000; and the 
Coast Guard 10,000. A military career, in 
the atmosphere of that day, was not widely 
thought of as one of the major professions— 
except in time of war, when we always quite 
suddenly acquired & very different feeling. 

The United States has not been alone in 
this fluctuating attitude toward the military. 
Kipling described the same thing in Vic- 
torian England in his poem about Tommy 
Atkins, the British version of the GI, who was 
so badly pushed around in time of peace 
and then treated with the greatest deference 
in time of war. You remember the lines: 
“Oh, it's Tommy this and Tommy that, and 
Tommy. stand behind,’ but it’s ‘please to step 
up front, sir, when there's trouble in the 
wind.” 

The day of those swings of opinion about 
the military is over. Our worldwide contest 
with another way of life forces upon us a 
degree of continuous military readiness that 
we never before contemplated in a time of 
relative peace. As we all know, the cost 
of past wars and present military prepara- 
tion is taking more than two-thirds of our 
national budget, and nearly one-sixth of 
all the goods and services that this country 
produces. We are sure that, in time and 
with greater efficiency, more defense can be 
secured more economically, and that we can 
do this in a way that will not threaten the 
economic stability of our free way of life. 
But, even when we succeed in this, the 
burden will remain very heavy, in relation 
to anything we have known before except 
in time of all-out war, so long as world 
conditions remain as they are today. 

Now the fact that needs constant re- 
emphasis is this: In our free society, we have 
as a people to vote every 2 years and every 
4 years to reimpose that burden on our- 
selves. Our adversaries, on the other hand, 
with the techniques of the police state at 
their command, merely take, from the efforts 
of their people, as high a proportion for 
military purposes as they think they need 
from time to time. Our people must at 
regular intervals freely elect to continue to 
carry the load; their people, short of re- 
bellion, have no means of laying it down. 

I personally have no fear of the outcome 
of this struggle that we are engaged in. I 
have faith that the greater productivity, the 
greater fertility in ideas, the greater re- 
sourcefulness and faith of men and women, 
which are the fruits of a free society, will, in 
the short run and the long run, outweigh and 
outlast those who use a whip to drive their 
people into the Army or the war plant. But 
I have no illusions about how hard and bit- 
ter the struggle will be. And I have no illu- 
sions about the terribly exacting quality of 
the demand we must make upon ourselves 
as a nation to remain willing, year after year, 
for a period the end of which no man can 


surely foresee, voluntarily to shoulder this 
burden. We must freely elect to postpone 
pleasant things that we might have today, 
because of the stern necessities of tomorrow 
or next year or the next decade. The will- 
ingness to do this is the supreme test of the 
maturity, the steadiness, and the faith of an 
individual or a nation. It isa test that many 
individuals and some nations have failed to 
meet. It is a test that America must not, 
and will not, fail to meet. 

It is because the philosophy, the attitude, 
and the approach of the professional mili- 
tary men will have so important a bearing on 
how we meet that test that I emphasize the 
added responsibility that you will carry who 
are entering that profession as your career. 

For, in the long run, we, as a nation, will 
be willing tdfreimpose this burden on our- 
selves year after year, only if we are con- 
tinuously convinced that the men and the 
dollars we invest in the effort are being well 
and wisely used. In a period like this, which 
may last a long while, we lack the stimula- 
tion of the emotional upsurge that we have 
seen in time of all-out war, and we lack, too, 
the tolerance of mistakes which exist at 
such a time. Our sense of the danger in 
which we may stand cannot over long pe- 
riods be relied on to prevail over the day-to- 
day criticism of any important degree of 
waste or folly. Our programs must be ade- 
quate, they must be rational, and they must 
be well and economically managed. 

In large measure, this job of administer- 
ing our defense is one for the professionals. 
A national tradition that is wise and sound 
subjects the military to civilian control. 
The civillan authority gives general guid- 
ance and direction to military affairs; but 
it cannot administer them in detail. It de- 
cides ultimate questions of policy, but it 


must Go so in the light of the plans and 


recommendations of professional military 
men. Basically, the day-to-day job of 
tightly and economically administering our 
national military effort—of making sure that 
for every ounce of that effort we get an ounce 
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of performance or of muscle, and not half 
an ounce of fat—that is a job that must be 
done primarily within the armed services 
themselves. 

It is a hard task. Short of an all-out war, 
it is the hardest task that ever faced this 
country’s military men. For the rules for 
success cannot be read in any book. 

But hard though this task may be, I have 
every confidence that it will be successfully 
accomplished. The quality and the num- 
bers of the men who are entering the mili- 
tary profession as their career are higher 
than ever in our history. You who have 
chosen this career have not done so because 
it was easy, but because you sought thus to 
serve your country. As one of its citizens, 
I honor you for your choice, I thank you for 
having made it, and I wish every one of you 
Godspeed. 


Questionnaire Sent to My Constituents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 28, 1953 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to report the receipt of 8,000 re- 
plies to the questionnaire sent out re- 
cently by my office. Such response is 
very gratifying and speaks well for the 
interest which my constituents take in 
their Government. 

Aside from the “yes” and “no” an- 
swers received, the majority of the people 
qualified their answers and made va- 
rious related and interesting comments, 

I submit herewith the results on a 
percentage basis: 


Yes No No opinion 
1, 
63 26 1¹ 
2. 
75 12 13 
3. 
91 4 5 
4. 69 22 9 
5. 
5¹ 7 
6. 35 61 4 
7. Do you favor universal military training? 61 34 5 
8. Should the draft be extended to 36 months: b mnn 27 “ 9 
9. Do you favor President Eisenhower’s recommendation asking for the 
elimination of the national origins quota in the MeCarran- Walter Immi- 5 3 
81 16 3 
11. Are you in favor of repealing the Taft-Hartley Labor Act? 33 60 7 
12. Are you in favor of amending the Taft-Hartley Labor Act? 62 20 18 
13. Do you favor Federal aid to education? 64 21 15 
14. Do you approve of statehood for Hawali? $1 7 
15. Do you approve of the conduct of our foreign afi 
has become Secretary of State? 61 14 25 
16. Now that controls have been eliminated, do you favor the enactment of 
standby controls to be invoked by the President in case of emergency? 91 7 2 
17. Shall we continue our traditional policy of being generous in caring for our 92 2 3 


Address by Hon. Robert C. Hendrickson, 
of New Jersey, at 18th Annual Ameri- 
can Legion, Department of New Jersey, 
Statewide Memorial Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 11, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, my colleague the distinguished 


Veterans: e 


junior Senator from New Jersey IMr. 
HENDRICKSON] on Sunday last, June 7, 
1953, delivered an outstanding address 
at the 18th annual American Legion, De- 
partment of New Jersey, statewide me- 
morial services at Locustwood Memorial 
Park. I commend this fine speech; and 
I ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

My comrades, on this day of hallowed mem- 
ories, we proudly and gratefully stand to- 
gether once again by this monument honor- 
ing the deeds, the aspirations, and the 
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character of our Legion dead. This is the 
18th annual American Legion memorial serv- 
ice on behalf of our departed—our comrades 
in arms. 

Surely, it is not the grade, rank, or posi- 
tion in life they once enjoyed which brings 
us together in their names on these annual 
pilgrimages. It is surely not the degree of 
heroism which attended their deaths that 
brings us to this monument—to pray—to 
honor—to recall their blessed memories to 
our minds. 

No, my friends; I like to believe that we 
are honoring here today those ordinary folk 
who saw in the American Legion a fighting 
symbol for the principles in which they be- 
lieved, and who gave of their time and their 
services—their minds and their hearts—to 
the Legion posts and the Legion causes in 
this great State of ours. It is, therefore, 
not only for fallen heroes of the battlefield 
on whose behalf we are congregated here, 
but for the average man who saw his duty 
in the service of his country in its time of 
need and—following that service—continued 
to fulfill his spirit of consecration and de- 
votion through membership in the American 
Legion here in our beloved New Jersey. 

So, when we pay tribute to these dead to- 
day, we pay tribute to all who measured up 
to their high standards of duty to God and 
country. 

My comrades of the Legion, we are too 
prone to forget the names of those dead who 
gave of themselves so unstintingly when 
their Nation Called. It is typical of our way 
of taking things for granted. 

The names of our World War I comrades 
are, to many of us, completely forgotten, and 
indeed I doubt that we all remember many 
of the names of those who went from our 
communities to serve on the battlefields of 
World War II. So, some of us are drifting 
into that state of forgetfulness concerning 
our heroic veterans of the Korean war. 

My friends, seeds of bravery and dedica- 
t:on—not of forgetfulness and ingratitude— 
germinated into the red poppies which waved 
in the Flanders fields of World War I. Those 
who have forgotten this devotion of our 
doughboys of World War I are apt to be for- 
getting the heroism of the men in Korea all 
too quickly. 

With that in mind, I intend to direct a few 
brief remarks concerning recent events in 
Washington so that we may all be better 
prepared to seize sure hold of our responsi- 
bilities to the fighting men of all wars. 

My good friends, do you realize that in this 
so-called police action, we have called more 
than 3 million of our precious youngsters to 
fight a war with their hands tied behind 
them? 

Are you aware that our casualties number 
approximately 130,000 young men of this 
country? 

Do you realize that we have been expend- 
ing since the beginning of the Korean epi- 
sode—tragic as it is—nearly $7 billion for 
ammunition alone? 

Friends, that represents all the money that 
a Department of the Army asked for and 
go 

Your speaker has the honor of being a 
member of a subcommittee which examined 
into the reasons for the critical shortages of 
ammunition in Korea which lasted until 
January of this year. 

Our subcommittee found that because of 
poor planning and poor management there 
was a needless loss of American lives. 

I shall not digress by employing the usual 
platitudes of the podium concerning the 
blood struggles and deaths of thousands of 
fine, young Americans. The fact that those 
are tragedies goes without saying. They are 
to me—unspeakable, 

What remains from a reading of our sub- 
committee record of testimony is a saga of 
inefficiency, faulty planning, clouded goals, 


archaic purchasing techniques, and, what I 
choose to call official rigor mortis in high 
levels since the end of World War II. 

There is no question that shortages of 
ammunition for our armed services existed 
for 22 months or more on the bleak hills of 
Korea, 

I might add, parenthetically, that the peo- 
ple should not be led to believe that Gen- 
eral Van Fleet's army were short of the neces- 
sary ammunition because they were fight- 
ing a limited war. Let there be no mistake 
about it. I asked—I personally asked Gen- 
eral Van Fleet that question and his an- 
swer was that there was not enough am- 
munition to carry out even his limited ob- 
jective. 

That, in brief, is the incontyvertible pic- 
ture of American ingenuity gone sour at a 
time when the pages of our history were 
bloodied with the gore of our fighting men. 

These are exactly the times when the 
United States of America has always risen 
to the necessary occasion; but in Korea, we 
let those men of ours down and we should 
weep with shame of it. We on the Armed 
Services Committee are taking steps to see 
that governmental disregard of this most 
basic of all combat needs—ammunition— 
shall never recur to blot the memories of our 
dead again. 

Your junior Senator from New Jersey 
would next like to touch upon a few mat- 
ters of domestic concern which affect the 
well-being—present and future—of this 
abundant land of ours. 

First, the problem of the internal threat 
to our Nation posed by world communism. 
There is in the Senate a subcommittee called 
the Internal Security Subcommittee, aptly 
named, in my opinion. It purposes to pro- 
tect the security of the United States of 
America from all enemies within. 

I am a relative newcomer to this subcom- 
mittee, and can state to you that it has not 
indulged in any of the excesses of conduct 
sometimes attributed to congressional com- 
mittees. We have done an objective job, 
as I see it, in rooting out the fellow travelers 
and the Communists from their holes in 
our Government and elsewhere. 

I know that my comrades of the Legion 
understand that as a lawyer dedicated to 
the just treatment of all who may be accused, 
I would never lend myself to a debasement of 
the historic rights to a fair hearing which 
those accused have held in this country 
since its inception. 

But the record of the hearings of the In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee bears the 
names of hundreds in one position or an- 
other of public trust who refuse to say 
whether they are, or were, members of the 
Communist Party. Names such as Nathan 
Gregory Silvermaster who, this year, took 
refuge in the fifth amendment of the Consti- 
tution by refusing to say whether he had 
imparted classified Government information 
to an enemy power at any time. 

Silvermaster, now a resident of Harvey 
Cedars in our State of New Jersey, had been 
named by Elizabeth Bentley as head of a 
Soviet spy ring operating in the Government. 

There were names like Edwin S. Smith who 
served 7 years on the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, but who refused to say whether 
he was ever a member of the Communist 
Party because he said, he might incriminate 
himself. 

Charles Kramer, who had been named by 
Whittaker Chambers as part of an under- 
ground Communist group along with Alger 
Hiss, told the subcommittee he quit Federal 
employment to join the staff of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee in 1944. 

These cases of Government disservice 
which I have just cited are but a few of the 
matters which the Internal Security Sub- 
committee has investigated in the few short 
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months of this year. I do not have to re- 
mind my fellow Legionnaires that we are 
maintaining a never-lapsing insurance policy 
for the domestic safety of our country 
against the enemies which Know the slyest 
tricks of the trade in maintaining their 
covert conspiracy. 

Then there is another internal problem 
of our time concerning which the American 
Legion has shown a commendable interest 
over the years. I refer to the growing men- 
ace called juvenile delinquency now reach- 
ing its greatest peak in violence and in 
actual number of crimes since the frenzied 
days of World War II. 

Your junior Senator was the author this 
year of Senate Resolution 89 which would 
authorize a subcommittee of the Judiciary 
Committee to make a nationwide study of 
this monstrous problem. We would spot- 
light this lecherous condition tearing at the 
taproots of our most precious heritage—our 
youth—and make effective recommendations 
which would serve as a guide to all levels of 
government and private welfare interests as 
well, whose hope is to drastically cut back 
the dreadful rates of child crime which the 
FBI has been reporting in recent years. 

Just this week, the Senate gave its ap- 
proval to my resolution, and I expect to be 
named chairman of the investigating com- 
mittee. It may well be that we will call upon 
the resources and good judgment of the 
American Legion, through its own work in 
the problems of juvenile delinquency, in an 
effort to achieve our projected goals. 

There is just one other matter which 1 
would like to discuss with you in this waning 
afternoon hour. It is a problem which could 
well be closer to the hearts of my comrades 
and the ladies of the auxiliaries than any 
other at this season. 

This problem—so entwined with the all- 
important fiscal questions of balanced 
budgets, inflation, and national desire to re- 
store the battered value of the dollar—is 
whether we, the people and their chosen rep- 
resentatives, intend to forget their obliga- 
tions to our veterans. This issue may well 
be measured in the attitude of the Congress 
toward the proposed reductions in the 
budget of the Veterans’ Administration, 

Who can say that there is any agency in 
this oversized Federal Government of ours 
where savings may not be brought about, 
effectively but safely? 

But when reductions in the budget are 
made, they must neyer be made at the harm- 
ful expense of the great bulk of the veteran 
population. I cling fast to that doctrine, 
and I will continue to act, in all good con- 
science, for the overall benefit of the veteran, 
in whose ranks I am proud to walk. 

It is my understanding that the leadership 
of the House of Representatives has just the 
other day assured the country that a meat- 
ax approach to veterans’ programs, particu- 
Jarly to that of hospital benefits, will not be 
the legislative order of the day, and when the 
appropriations bill reaches the Senate for 
action, I am confident that the upper House 
will stand by our obligation to the veteran 
population and to the Nation as a whole, 

In passing, I would say just one word con- 
cerning veterans’ preference in our Federal 
civil-service system. Insofar as your speaker 
is concerned, he would have voted for the 
McClellan amendment last week had he had 
the opportunity to record his vote, and he 
will continue to support wherever he can, the 
meaningful principle behind the protection 
of the veteran in civil service. 

No, my friends, the veterans of our wars 
must be remembered as we here assembled 
at the memorial monument do bend our 
every thought to those departed. Here at the 
graves of our comrades, may we rededicate 
ourselves to the concept of a secure Union 
and its deathless national heritage. 
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So let us resolve to surmount our every 
difficulty by character, fitness, and ability, 
and by ever-increasing devotion to God and 
country. 


Commencement Address by Hon. W. 
Stuart Symington, of Missouri, at Rad- 
cliffe College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, IR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 11, 1953 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the fine commencement address 
made by my colleague from Missouri 
{Mr. Symincton] at Radcliffe College 
yesterday. The address is entitled “Does 
the New Form of Trial Endanger Free- 
dom?” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

It is a welcome and refreshing change to 
have this opportunity of talking to a group 
of young people whose hair is not yet gray 
as the result of listening to countless 
speeches. 

Today most girls who can afford a college 
education are determined to have one. That 
is a long step forward from the days when 
I was a boy. At that time only one of my 
friends announced her determination to have 
a college education, Incidentally, she later 
became the head of one of our great colleges 
for women. 

Nor were teachers in those days held in the 
Tespect they are today. 

I was born in this State, at Amherst, where 
my father was a young professor in the col- 
lege. 

Shortly after my birth, my father changed 
his profession; and one of the chief reasons 
for this change was a talk he had with the 
president of Amherst. 

It seemed there had been disagreement 
growing between my father and the janitor 
of the college and, when one day the janitor 
criticized my father in front of his class for 
writing on a wet blackboard, my father threw 
him bodily out of the classroom. 

My father then went to the president and 
requested the janitor be retired. But the 
president replied, “In all the years of Am- 
herst, this is the first janitor we have ever 
had who was capable of keeping the college 
warm in the winter; and, therefore, if the 
board of trustees had to decide between you 
and the Janitor, I would not give much for 
your chances.“ 

Shortly thereafter my father took up the 
study of the law. 

I want to talk briefly today about that 
field—and some of its relations to govern- 
ment. 

Now of one thing I am sure—nothing 
whatever has been left unsaid in the way 
of suggestion and advice to the graduating 
classes of the country. 

But I do venture to suggest that you young 
ladies not wait until much of your youth 
is behind you before taking a real and prac- 
tical interest in how your Government, at 
all levels—National, State and municipal— 
is conducted. 

That, of course, means interest in the 
government of your own community, along 
with its wards and precincts. 


As of today, your personal interests are 
naturally paramount—how to begin your 
life in your chosen field—social welfare, 
science, homemaking, teaching, the stage, 
art. But please remember that your entrance 
into any of these fields could not be your 
own decision, if it were not for our free 
system of Government. 

So that brings Government, and the pro- 
tection of freedom, back to first place. 

It is unfortunate that the word “politics” 
has often acquired a bad connotation. How 
often have you heard a woman say, “I would 
not want my husband or son in politics. 
Politics is dirty.” 

But politics is no dirtier than the men 
and women who engage in it. 

Politics is believed by most people to be 
the science ot the operation of Government; 
and in our country the Government is the 
responsibility of the whole people. 

I have known a few great statesmen who 
even disagree with this definition. They 
believe that politics is really an art, the art 
of persuading people, and surely that adds 
pleasure to anyone's possible approach to 
Government as an interest, as an avocation, 
or as a career. 

Now I am by no means suggesting that 
you all rush out of here and promptly run 
for Congress. In the first place the Consti- 
tution requires that you wait until you are 
25. In the second place, there would prob- 
ably be some angry young men around here, 
who have only been waiting for you to receive 
your degree. 

But I do suggest, very earnestly, that as 
soon as possible you take an interest in the 
government of the community around you— 
wherever you make your home, and what- 
ever the field you choose. 

In our system, community government is 
the root, the source of strength, of our city, 
State and National Government; and on 
the success of the latter depends the out- 
come of all our hopes and aspirations for 
the free world. 

Women today exercise ever-increasing in- 
fluence in politics, one reason being they 
now can vote, and there are many more 
women voters than men. 

Most of this growing influence is indirect, 
in such organizations as the League of 
Women Voters, an organization dedicated to 
the promotion of honest and efficient Gov- 
ernment. 

But much of it is direct. We have a woman 
in the President's Cabinet today, the second 
lady so honored in our history. 

From my State of Missouri comes an able, 
intelligent Congresswoman; and many other 
States are represented by women in the 
House of Representatives. 

In the Senate there sits a lady from your 
neighboring State of Maine, CHASE 
SMITH. To you young ladies the career of 
this able woman should be of special interest. 

Senator Smirn started in her own small 
community. Her progress up the political 
ladder was steady but not slow. Before 
coming to the Senate she was a Member of 
the House. 

Sensitive and intelligent, Senator SMITH 
demonstrates daily the fact that a qualified 
woman is fully capable of meeting any man 
on his own grounds in a legislative chamber. 

A wise elderly friend of mine, Mr. B. M. 
Baruch, observed after the recent ammu- 
nitions hearings of a Senate committee 
Senator Smrrn chaired with such ability, “To 
sum it up, the lady is plenty smart.” 

Yes; Senator SMITH is a direct denial of 
the Don Quixote proverb, “The counsel of 
a woman is not worth much but he who does 
not take it is worth nothing.” Her counsel, 
in the opinion of her colleagues, is worth a 
great deal. 

To me she represents just about all that 
is best today in American public life, even 
if she is a Republican. 
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In watching the relatively few successful 
women I have met in this predominantly 
masculine profession of politics—I am im- 
pressed with the character of their contri- 
bution. To them life is real and life is 
earnest; but not necessarily somber. It can 
be informed, but it can include wit and 
gaiety. 

Our Constitution emphasizes our right to 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
These women leaders in politics prove, and 
you can prove, that these aims in our Con- 
stitution can be realized, provided we main- 
tain, as a people, our American character. 

You have read and heard many analyses 
of that character, and of Americanism. Per- 
haps you will agree with me that precise 
definition is impossible. 

There is no single ingredient that makes 
an American. There is no single quality that 
constitutes Americanism. 

In fact the greatness of our country is its 
diversity; not only the diversity of its climate 
and its land and its waters, but also the 
diversity of its people. 

We Americans come from many nations, 
and from many parts of the world. The 
blood that flows in our veins courses down 
through the ages, from many different races. 

The cultural background, the religions and 
the customs of our people, are many and 
varied. 

But as I look upon the history of our be- 
loved country, I am persuaded that it is 
this very diversity which is responsible for 
our greatness and strength. It is the source 
of our enterprise, our daring, and our ad- 
venturous spirit. 

It is this diversity that has been the 
matrix of our freedom. 

A people as diverse as ours require freedom 
in order to live together; and they demand 
freedom as an essential covenant in their 
agreement to live and work together. 

But to live together, with diversity, and 
in freedom, is a perilous undertaking. 

Differences of opinion, differences of policy, 
when they arise on fundamental issues, are 
likely to be advocated with extreme vigor. 

Freedom demands strong assertion of one's 
convictions. Diversity makes it inevitable 
that different convictions will exist. 

Most of you now leave the academic halls 
to take your place in the activities of the 
world; and as you know, you will find condi- 
tions at crisis point. You will find that in 
your own country, controversy rages at fever 
pitch; and that the strife and contention 
abroad in the world have their counterpart 
here. 

I do not regard this as too unfortunate. It 
is right that we should be full partners in 
the world’s controversies. It is right that 
the great. struggle in which the world is 
gripped should be our concern; and it is in- 
evitable that this concern should be reflected 
in vigorous and contentious speech and ac- 
tion. 

The great issue of our time is the strug- 
gle between communism and freedom. 

Communism will lose and be destroyed. 
That has always been the fate of evil dicta- 
tors; and I am certain that, provided we are 
vigilant and relentless in this fight, we will 
prevail. 

The critical question which your genera- 
tion will largely decide is not merely whether 
communism will be crushed, but whether 
freedom will survive; because we are in 
danger of inflicting serious damage upon 
the precious asset we seek to defend. 

We know that we must be strong and re- 
lentless in our struggle against communism, 

We know that internationally, commu- 
nism is faithless and aggressive; that its de- 
signs are directed to conquest, and that its 
promises are meaningless. 

We also have conclusive evidence that 
within our own borders communism is a 
gtave danger. We know that communism 
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has its paid agents among us and that there 
are persons of American citizenship now 
serving the cause of subversion for the rulers 
of the Kremlin. 

We know that the ways of these agents 
are devious and their purposes implacable; 
and we must never relax our vigilance in 
dealing with these twisted people. 

But in opposing this menace, we must be 
careful, lest in our advisable and necessary 
efforts to overcome this evil, a reign of terror 
is instituted in our own country. 

America cannot shut its eyes to the fact 
that fear has become rampant in our own 
country; not only the fear of communism, 
but also fear of some of those engaged in 
searching out and uncovering Communists. 

As we gain experience, America is rapidly 
becoming capable of dealing with this men- 
ace. But I am becoming concerned about 
something else—about fear of the power, and 
recklessness, of some of those engaged in 
the search for Communists and Communist 
influence. 

That fear may destroy precious ingredients 
of the freedom we are pledged to maintain. 

Fear itself is corrosive. Fear and freedom 
cannot coexist. 

No man is free if he fears his exercise of 
freedom's rights. 

No man is free if he worries lest one of 
his friends be called into question, and 
thereby he himself be exposed to the process 
of inquisition. 

Freedom is dead for the loyal citizen who 
nevertheless fears a knock on the door. 

I am deeply disturbed when I encounter 
American citizens of blameless character and 
unquestioned loyalty who confess they fear 
to enter a debate or take a position not in 
conformity with the views of certain political 
leaders, because of the fancied danger they 
will be thought suspect, 

Freedom means nonconformity. Freedom 
cannot exist unless it is exercised. It can- 
not survive unless it is supported by a cou- 
rageous nation of courageous individuals. 

Courage is the vital force that binds to- 
gether the people of a free nation. If it is 
destroyed, freedom and the nation itself are 
or. the way to destruction. 

The responsibility for this current situa- 
tion rests upon the Congress and the execu- 
tive branch, just as fully as it does upon 
individual citizens. 

No thoughtful person can escape the con- 
clusion that there have been, and are, abuses 
in the exercise of power by committees of 
Congress, and other Government officials; 
and that these abuses are largely responsible 
for the jeopardy in which the courage of our 
people has been placed. 

To quote a recent great speech: 

“The decline of the quality of judicial 
trials is not our only procedural problem. 
It is not even the most important. In our 
time, the arena in which the war for free- 
dom is being fought has shifted. It is no 
longer the courts. It is the room of a com- 
mittee of Congress, and the hearing chamber 
of a loyalty board of an agency of Govern- 
ment. 

“Imprisonment may not result before 
these agencies—at least directly; but the 
pains and penalties are hardly less severe: 
Ostracism and impoverishment, denial of 
access to one’s profession, and the society 
of one’s friends may surely follow. 

“I believe that this is a startling and fun- 
damental fact of our time: that the reality 
of power over the freedom of individuals 
has shifted from the courts and judges and 
lawyers to committees of Congress and bu- 
reaucratic boards; to committees and boards 
of men who frequently have no training in 
the law or familiarity with its principles; 
who do not even pretend to exercise judicial 
power, or to proceed in the tradition of the 

W. 


“This, I suggest, is a shift of profound im- 
portance in the American Constitution. 

“It is in fact if not in form a redistri- 
bution of power over the most fundamental 
subject of constitutional concern: the life 
and liberty of the individual, and the na- 
tional conscience with respect to the in- 
dividual. 

“In the sensitive and fragile area of per- 
sonal life and liberty, the fundamental law 
of our Constitution and our democratic tra- 
dition may not stop at the steps of the court- 
house. It must follow wherever life and 
liberty are placed at issue. The basic hu- 
man rights of our people are now at issue 
in the Chambers of the Congress and the 
executive agencies. I submit that it is our 
duty to see that they are dealt with in 
decent regard for the basic guaranties of our 
democratic traditions.” 

There is no room in this country for dicta- 
torial power, whether it be exercised by a 
legislator, a Government official, or a ruler, 
There is no place in our democracy for a 
grand inquisitor, 

In my opinion, there is no place for one- 
man investigations, or for peremptory sum- 
mons to inquisition. We can and we must 
search out communism and fight it to its 
death—but we must do this with the weapons 
of democracy, democratically applied. 

The rights of the Constitution must be 
applied to those believed guilty—for unless 
it is so applied, the innocent may be made 
to appear guilty; and therefore this method 
of punishing the guilty may destroy us all. 

I will never believe that the basic guaran- 
ties of the law can ever be disregarded, how- 
ever noble the motive. I hope the time is 
fast approaching when committees of Con- 
gress and executive tribunals, whether or not 
they are subject to the requirements of due 
process in the legal sense, will so govern 
themselves that each citizen will feel secure 
in his freedom and courageous in its exer- 
cise. 

I hope that no man will be accused with- 
out adequate cause based upon careful 
investigation and objective consideration; 
and that no man will be called to answer 
except by processes and procedures that fully 
respect his rights to defend himself, in ac- 
cordance with our traditions. 

If, regardless of what you choose as your 
life's work, you dedicate your thoughts and 
activities toward the preservation of gov- 
ernment by law instead of by men, then you 
in turn will be able to pass on to your chil- 
dren the priceless heritage that has come 
down to you and me—individual and political 
freedom. 


Responsibility of State and Federal 
Agencies Under GI Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1953 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, my 
attention has been brought to certain 
criticisms directed against the work of 
the Veterans’ Administration and its 
educational benefits representatives in 
their assigned responsibilities under the 
provisions of Public Law 550. Because 
certain of these criticisms which seem 
to me inaccurate and unjustified have 
been read into the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD, under unanimous consent to extend 
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my remarks, I call the attention of 
Members to the clearly defined function 
of the educational benefits represent- 
atives under Public Law 550. I am per- 
sonally acquainted with several of these 
representatives in my own district and 
have no hesitation in commending them 
for their conscientiousness in the ad- 
ministration of their assigned responsi- 
bility—a responsibility placed with them 
by Congress itself. 

As of April 30, 1953, the veterans edu- 
cational and rehabilitation program un- 
der Public Law 16, 78th Congress; Public 
Law 346, 78th Congress; Public Law 894, 
81st Congress; and Public Law 550, 82d 
Congress, involved a total disbursement 
of $16,166,102,302. This is a tremendous 
sum of money, involving great responsi- 
bility. This expenditure represents the 
concern of the American people that 
our veterans be assisted in their phys- 
ical and vocational rehabilitation made 
necessary by disability suffered in war 
and enabled to continue their education 
or on-the-job training for their chosen 
careers. I am certain that every Amer- 
ican concurs in approval of this legisla- 
tion of gratitude which has made it pos- 
sible for more than 742 million of our 
young veterans, men and women, to 
achieve or complete their education and 
job training. I am equally certain that 
every American taxpayer is concerned 
with the most efficient administration of 
this program and it is with regard to this 
matter that I am here concerned. 

Under Public Law 346, as amended, 
and Public Law 550, certain specific re- 
sponsibilities are delegated to the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs and cer- 
tain other responsibilities are delegated 
to the State approving agency for the 
State where such educational institu- 
tion or training establishment is situated, 
It is unfortunate that in some instances 
the relationship between the State ap- 
proving agency and the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration has been one of controversy 
rather than cooperation. As a conse- 
quence certain criticisms have been made 
of the Veterans’ Administration and the 
work of its educational benefits repre- 
sentatives which seem to me inaccurate 
and unjustified in the light of the dele- 
gated responsibility assigned them by 
act of Congress, 

First, let me review the specific re- 
sponsibilities which Public Law 550 dele- 
gates, first to the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, and secondly, to the State approv- 
ing agency. The law is quite clear in 
charging the Veterans’ Administration 
with the responsibility for seeing that 
appropriated funds are expended only 
when it is established that the require- 
ments of the law are being fully complied 
with. ; 

Section 225 of the law provides: 

The Administrator shall discontinue the 
education and training allowance of an eli- 
gible veteran if, at any time, he finds that, 
according to the regularly prescribed stand- 
ards and practices of the educational insti- 
tution or training establishment, the con- 


duct or progress of such veteran is unsatis- 
factory. 


Section 226 of the law provides: 
The Administrator shall not approve the 
enrollment of any eligible veteran, not al- 
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ready enrolled, in any nonaccredited course 
below the college level offered by a proprie- 
tary profit or proprietary nonprofit educa- 
tional institution or any period during 
which the Administrator finds that more 
than 85 percent of the students enrolled in 
the course are having all or any part of their 
tuition, fees, or other charges paid to or for 
them by the educational institution or the 
Veterans’ Administration under part VII or 
part VIII of Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a) 
of this title. 

The Administrator may, if he finds that 
an institution has charged or received from 
any eligible veteran any amount in excess 
of the established charges for tuition and 
fees which the institution requires similarly 
circumstanced nonveterans enrolled in the 
same course to pay, disapprove such edu- 
cational institution for the enrollment of 
any veteran not already enrolled therein, 


Section 256 provides in part: 

(b) The Administrator may discontinue 
the education and training allowance of 
any eligible veteran if he finds that the 
cours> of education or training in which 
such veteran is enrolled fails to meet any 
of the requirements of this title or if he 
finds that the educational institution or 
training establishment offering such course 
has violated any provision of this title or 
fails to meet any A its requirements. 


Section 264 prescribes the action to be 
taken by the Veterans’ Administration 
when it is found that any person while 
an officer or employee of the Veterans’ 
Administration or of the United States 
Office of Education or of any State ap- 
proving agency has while he was such 
an officer or employee owned any in- 
terest in or received any wages, salary, 
dividends, profits, gratuities, or services 
from an educational institution oper- 
ated for profit in which an eligible vet- 
eran was pursuing a course. 

Section 266 prescribes what the Veter- 
ans’ Administration shall do when it 
finds that an overpayment has been 
made to a veteran as the result of a 
willful or negligent failure of a school or 
training establishment to report exces- 
sive absences from a course or discon- 
tinuance or interruption of a course by 
the veteran or which has made a false 
certification to the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. 

Section 268 prescribes the action to 
be taken by the Veterans’ Administration 
in the case where it finds that any per- 
son or any educational institution or 
training establishment has willfully sub- 
mitted a false or misleading claim. 

These sections of the law make abun- 
dantly clear the responsibility of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration to take action ap- 
propriate to the facts found in any in- 
stance where a requirement of the act 
has not been complied with. In the dis- 
charge of these assigned responsibilities 
the Veterans’ Administration is repre- 
sented by educational benefits person- 
nel whose duty includes a personal in- 
spection of participating institutions and 
training programs to see that the provi- 
sions of the law are faithfully adminis- 
tered. The work of these educational 
benefits representatives is most impor- 
tant to the Government and the Vet- 
erans’ Administration in that results in- 
volve not only immediate savings in 
money, detection of fraud or misinter- 


pretation of law or governing regulation, 
carelessness of school operation, and 
other inconsistencies of records and op- 
eration, but as a program of continuing 
consultation between the VA and educa- 
tional institutions and training estab- 
lishments assures the veteran and the 
VA of more value for appropriated funds 
expended. 

I should like, therefore, to commend 
the conscientious dedication of these 
educational benefits representatives in 
my State to the assigned work within 
their responsibility. It is an inaccurate 
and unfair criticism to regard the dis- 
charge of their duty which Congress has 
assigned them by law as a Federal usur- 
pation or unwarranted control of educa- 
tional institutions. Two facts need con- 
stantly to be kept in mind regarding the 
Veterans’ Administration and the pro- 
gram of education. First, the Veterans’ 
Administration will be held ultimately 
responsible for the administration of 
his program and therefore has been as- 
signed by law sufficient authority to jus- 
tify that responsibility; second, it has 
been my observation that the Veterans’ 
Administration has neither the desire 
nor the authority to affect, supervise or 
determine the normal conduct of a course 
of education as decided upon by the offi- 
cials and directors of the school and 
authorities of the State in which the 
school is located. In the words of one 
VA official: 

The interest of the Federal Government is 
whether the enrollment or continued par- 
ticipation of a veteran in the particular 
course, school, or job-training establish- 
ment entitles such veteran to the benefit 
he claims. A decision that enrollment of a 
veteran in any such school would not make 
him entitled to payments under the law 
would obviously have no bearing on the 
school's right to continue courses for non- 
veteran students. The responsibility on the 
Veterans’ Administration is a substantial 
one, however, involving as it does the in- 
tegrity and propriety of the payment of 
hundreds of millions of doliars under au- 
thority of the law. 


T should now like to review the respon- 
sibility of the State approving agency as 
stipulated in Public Law 550. 

Section 241 of the law provides: 

Unless otherwise established by the law of 
the State concerned, the chief executive of 
each State is requested to create or desig- 
nate a State department or agency as the 
“State approving agency” for his State for 
the purposes of this title.” 


Section 242 provides in part: 

(a) An eligible veteran shall receive the 
benefits of this title while enrolled in a 
course of education or training offered by 
an educational institution or training estab- 
lishment only if such course is approved by 
the State approving agency for the State 
where such educational institution or train- 
ing establishment is situated or by the Ad- 
ministrator. 


Thus, the State through its approving 
agency is responsible for determining 
whether the educational institution or 
training establishment is qualified and 
equipped to provide the course of educa- 
tion or training pursuant to the criteria 
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established in the law and by the State 
agency. It is a further responsibility 
of the State approving agency to ascer- 
tain that the educational institution or 
training establishment continues to be 
qualified and equipped to furnish the 
approved courses of education or train- 
ing to veterans and to remove the course 
from the approved list if the State finds 
that the course no longer meets the con- 
ditions under which approval was 
granted. 

It is true that both the State and the 
Veterans’ Administration are required by 
law to maintain respective examina- 
tions of the participating institutions 
and training programs. It is not neces- 
sarily true, however, as some critics 
maintain, that such dual responsibility 
is a needless waste of duplicated efforts. 
The functions assigned the VA and its 
representatives are distinct from those 
of the State. The VA is “primarily con- 
cerned with whether a school or business 
establishment has provided the instruc- 
tion to veterans as reported to the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, whether the per- 
formance of the veteran and the school 
or establishment has been in accord with 
the standards upon which payments 
have been or are being made to the vet- 
eran, whether a school has charged a 
veteran tuition in excess of that charged 
to similarly circumstanced nonveterans, 
whether the school, if limited to such 
by the law, at all times has enrolled in 
the course at least 15 percent nonvet- 
eran students, whether other reports 
rendered by the school or job training es- 
tablishment upon which payments have 
been or are being made to veteran stu- 
dents have accorded with actual facts as 
they have existed. Where the Adminis- 
tration finds, or those having delegated 
authority find for the Administrator, 
that payments have not been or are not 
justified, action has to be taken by the 
Veterans’ Administration.” These are 
functions distinctive to the VA and may 
not reasonably be assigned outside its 
own personnel. 

Equally distinct is the responsibility 
of the State, first to determine the qual- 
ification of the educational institution 
or training establishment for participa- 
tion in this program and, secondly, to 
maintain its surveillance of such pro- 
grams to see that they continue to fur- 
nish the approved courses of education 
or training to veterans and to remove 
the course from the approved list if the 
State finds that the course no longer 
meets the conditions under which ap- 
proval was granted. 

If a mutual sense of cooperation and 
good will prevails between the Veterans’ 
Administration and the State approving 
agency such dual supervision will be 
supplemented to each other rather than 
a duplication. The present and poten- 
tial expenditures under this act are of 
such magnitude that the effort of both 
the States and Federal Government in 
assuring a sound operation are fully 
justified. 

I have no doubt that mistakes have 
been made by persons representing both 
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the Federal Government and the State. 
This is a relatively new and complex pro- 
gram and involving as it necessarily does 
the supervision of both State and Federal 
representatives is bound to have its areas 
where conflict can develop unless mutual 
concern is given first to the good of the 
program for the welfare of the veteran. 
I am hopeful that all who are respon- 
sible for the administration of this pro- 
gram will remember the admonition of 
the law itself, section 243 (a) which 
reads in part: 

The Administrator and each State approv- 
ing agency shall take cognizance of the fact 
that definite duties, functions, and respon- 
sibilities are conferred upon the Administra- 
tor and each State approving agency under 
the veterans’ educational programs. To as- 
sure that such programs are effectively and 
efficiently administered, the cooperation of 
the Administrator and the State approving 
agencies is essential. 


For the additional information of the 
Members the following is a breakdown of 
current available enrollment and dis- 
bursement figures as related to Public 
Law 346, 78th Congress, and Public Law 
550, 82d Congress: 

Readjustment benefits 


Public Law 346, 78th Cong.: 
Subsistence allowance 89. 799. 936, 915 


nen 3. 785, 074, 187 
Supplies and materials 475, 206, 155 
Oe a m 14, 060, 217, 257 


Public Law 550, 82d Cong.: 
Educational and training 


allowance 55, 328, 147 
Total readjustment 

benefits 14, 115, 545, 404 

Salaries and expenses.... 510, 337. 516 
Total readjustment 
benefits and salaries 

and expenses 14, 625, 882, 920 


Includes administrative expenses of Pub- 
lic Law 16, 78th Cong., and Public Law 894, 
80th Cong. 

Number of trainees to date 
Public Law 346, 78th Cong.: 


Institutions, higher learning 2, 216, 104 
Other seno 3, 500, 687 
On-job training 1, 402, 446 
Institutional on-farm ~~... 681, 716 

—— aoa 7. 806, 577 

Public Law 550, 82d Cong. : 

Institutions, higher learning 87, 736 
Other schools 43,170 
On-job training 18, 509 
Institutional on-farm -.....-- 3, 556 

IN erate as areata igs EAE 152, 971 


Number of veterans currently in training as 
of Apr. 30, 1953 
Public Law 346, 78th Cong.: 


Institutions, higher learning 201, 621 
Other schools 227,913 
On-job training 29, 234 
Institutional on-farm 91, 960 
— ciate ccd doscics eon = 550, 728 
Public Law 550, 82d Cong.: 
Institutions, higher learning_. 76. 100 


Other schools. 
On-job training 
Institutional on- farm 


Wi) CE ee ee ae 


131, 056 
Includes 5,624 veterans in training in for- 


eign countries under the jurisdiction of vet- 
erans’ attaché offices. 


Anti-United States Film Made in Japan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1953 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I have been 
quite disturbed regarding an anti-United 
States film made in Japan. A great 
many of my constituents have written 
me regarding this matter, and on Sun- 
day, May 3, 1953, the following article 
appeared in the Seattle Times: 


ARMY HELPED MAKE ANTI-UNITED STATES FILM 
IN JAPAN 
(By Ernie Hill) 

Toxyo, May 2.—The United States Army 
lent manpower, equipment, and its coopera- 
tion to the filming of a Japanese movie that 
is violently anti-American, according to the 
Japanese press. 

The new picture called Orphans of Mixed 
Blood, shows American soldiers trying to get 
rid of illegitimate babies, grabbing Japanese 
girls to rape them, and a married officer 
going through a bigamous marriage with a 
shy Japanese maiden. 

To help present this masterpiece to the 
public, the Fuji army base provided soldiers 
and trucks for extras and props and allowed 
the anti-American film people full access to 
restricted military areas where not even 
Americans are allowed to go without special 
Passes. 

The Tokyo Evening News in a full-column 
lead editorial stated: “Our purpose here is 
to exhibit, in all its loathsomeness, the sin- 
ister and cynical workings of the Communist 
mind.” 

The newspaper Asahi expressed surprise 
that the American Army had cooperated by 
allowing the movie company to operate in 
restricted target areas at the base of Mount 
Fuji and had allowed scores of American 
soldiers to volunteer as extras in the anti- 
American tear jerker. 

Another Tokyo newspaper commented that 
“had this been the work of the Voice of 
America or the United States Information 
Service, certain Congressmen in Washington 
would be making big noises and investigat- 
ing subversives.” 

As in the case of the recent ammunition 
shortage, it would take a congressional in- 
vestigating committee to discover who al- 
lowed the movie director, Hideo Sekigawa, 
who has a long history of Communist-line 
activity, to take his anti-American script 
into Army and Navy properties. The buck- 
passing is phenomenal, 


Mr. Speaker, I have endeavored to get 
the facts from the Army authorities re- 
garding the participation of American 
soldiers and an officer in an anti-United 
States film, a film that shows American 
soldiers trying “to get rid of illegitimate 
babies” and attempting to rape Japanese 
girls. This is not only an insult to our 
soldiers and our flag, it is most disturb- 
ing to the mothers, sweethearts, wives, 
and families of these soldiers. Why a 
Japanese movie director who has a long 
history of communistic line activities 
was allowed to take his anti-American 
script into United States Army proper- 
ties has not been answered satisfactorily. 
The Army contends that the soldiers par- 
ticipated in this film without approval 
and that an American officer partici- 
pated without approval. It would seem 
to me that there must be a lack of au- 
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thority and a breakdown of morale when 
things like this are allowed to happen. 
Surely someone would have the author- 
ity to prevent an officer, soldiers, and 
equipment of the United States Army 
from participating in such disgraceful 
proceedings. 


Segregation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1953 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, on June 
3 I sent the following wire to the Presi- 
dent of the United States: 


The hour has arrived for you to decisively 
assert your integrity. You cannot continue 
to stand between two opposite moral poles. 
You stated publicly to the White House press 
and the news rang around the world in the 
hearts of freedom-loving people everywhere: 
“I find no moral or legal justification for 
the use of Federal funds in the support of 
segregation.” 

You abolished, by Executive order, segre- 
gated schools on Army posts. Your White 
House secretariat has assured me for months 
that they are working on the abolition of 
segregation in veterans hospitals. Through 
your assistant, Maj. Gen. Wilton Persons, I 
was assured that the White House would look 
into the question of segregation of Negro 
workers on Federal property, working on a 
Federal project, getting paid entirely with 
Federal funds in the Norfolk, Va. and 
Charleston, S. C., Navy Yards. 

Your official family in the past 5 days has 
completely undermined your stated position 
on segregation. The hour has definitely ar- 
rived for you to speak out. You must 
assert the leadership the people vested in 
you and of which you are so capable. 

First, Admiral Boone, Chief Medical Of- 
ficer of the Veterans’ Administration, has 
reaffirmed within the past days in a letter to 
me that he will not change the practices in 
veterans hospitals because he insists on 
maintaining “local customs” on Federal 
property. 

Secondly, the Secretary of the Navy, An- 
derson has informed you over the week- 
end that the Navy is going to continue to 
maintain segregation in the Charleston, S. C., 
and Norfolk, Va., Naval Shipyards, and the 
Navy is not going to deal with this social 
problem, 

Third, word has reached me that the Sec- 
retary of Welfare, Mrs. Hobby, has virtually 
countermanded your order abolishing segre- 
gated schools on Army posts by issuing a 
memorandum to the Secretary of Defense, 
Wilson, telling Mr. Wilson not to follow your 
directive. 

This is insubordination. This is not sup- 
port of you as the Commander in Chief and 
the President of the United States. This de- 
tracts from the dignity, integrity, and power 
of your office. 

I have faith in you as a man of good in- 
sight, decent instincts, and strong moral 
character. I beg of you to assert these noble 
qualities. The free world is looking to you 
as its last hope. Strong leadership is impera- 
tive now, tomorrow may be too late. 

For fear that this might not reach you, 
may I have the courtesy of a personal reply. 


On Tuesday evening, June 9, I received 


the following letter from the President 
of the United States: 
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I have your telegram and I want you to 
know that I appreciate your kind expression 
of confidence that I will carry out every 
pledge I have made with regard to segrega- 
tion. I shall continue to devote my earnest 
efforts to advance both the spirit as well as 
the fact of equality. I believe that the fight 
to achieve tangible results will be increas- 
ingly successful. 

In your communication you have indicated 
that there is some evidence that the policy 
I am pursuing against the impairment of 
equality through segregation has been ob- 
structed in some agencies of the Govern- 
ment. I have made inquiries of the officials 
to whom you refer and learn that they are 
pursuing the purpose of eliminating segre- 
gation in federally controlled and supported 
institutions. 

We have not taken and we shall not take 
a single backward step. There must be no 
second-class citizens in this country. 

As you are so well aware, this problem can- 
not be solved wholly with either laws or di- 
rectives. The spirit of these objectives can- 
not be achieved as a result of the action of 
any one person, no matter with how much 
authority and forthrightness he acts. To 
achieve our purpose we must plan and work 
together and with the victories 1 by 1, and 
not to be content until we have gained our 
goal. 


I am this day replying to the Presi- 
dent of the United States as follows: 


Dear MR. PRESIDENT: Your letter of June 
€, in reply to my telegram of June 3, com- 
pletely justified my confidence in you. Here- 
tofore, this confidence has been on a personal 
basis, but, because of your pledges, as con- 
tained in your communication, my con- 
fidence in you is now more than that faith 
in an individual, my confidence is now in you 
as the President of the United States, and 
as the leader of the American people. 

I am happy to learn that, due to your in- 
quiries of Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Ander- 
son; Secretary of Welfare, Mrs. Hobby; and 
of Chief of the Medical Services of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, Admiral Boone, that 
“they are pursuing the purpose of elimi- 
nating segregation in federally controlled 
and supported institutions.” 

The most significant statement in your let- 
ter, and the one which makes it a Magna 
Carta for minorities and a second Emanci- 
pation Proclamation is: We have not taken 
and we shall not take a single backward step. 
There must be no second class citizens in this 
country.” 

This is the reassurance that people need 
in these troubled hours—the reassurance 
that nothing that has been gained will be 
lost, and, more than that, that we will 
press on to the goal of complete equality, of 
first-class citizens. 

As the senior Congressman of all parties 
from Manhattan, and the first Negro Con- 
gressman to be elected in modern times from 
the eastern seaboard, I agree with you that 
the problem of segregation cannot be solved 
“wholly with either laws or directives.” I am 
rather conscious of the fact that, regardless 
of the authority you have, and the forth- 
rightness with which you act, that you, by 
yourself, cannot achieve these objectives. 

I am hereby listing several things which 
your office, the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, can do without waiting for any 
action from the legislative or judicial 
branches: 

1. That the Fair Employment Practices 
Commission established by Executive Order 
9980 shall be continued and implemented. 

2. The Committee on Government Con- 
tract Compliance be continued and 
strengthened. 

3. That the naval policy of segregation in 
shore establishments of the Navy be 
changed. 

4. By Executive action the policy of the 
Federal Housing and Home Finance Agency 


of giving aid to segregated housing be 
changed. 

5. That immediately the discrimination in 
the Department of State which now allows 
only 50 Negroes in Foreign Service out of 
6,000 employed, shall be discontinued and 
opportunities extended to all people. 

Finally, I appreciate the opportunity of 
planning and working together with you, to 
win the victories, one by one. The members 
of the White House staff have been com- 
pletely cooperative since the beginning of 
this session of Congress, As long as we pur- 
sue the same objective, and as long as vic- 
tories are won, one by one, and as long as 
we are not content until we have gained 
our goal, I most wholeheartedly and sin- 
cerely pledge you my support. 

Whenever and wherever I find any in- 
stance which seems to indicate that any of 
your official family is not cooperating with 
your program, I shall communicate imme- 
diately with the proper persons on your 
White House staff. 

Respectfully and sincerely, 
ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, Jr., 
Member of Congress. 


House Joint Resolution 240 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1953 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, again I 
reiterate to my colleagues the wisdom of 
closing the Mexican border to un- 
escorted minors in order to cut off one 
avenue of illicit narcotics to our teen- 
agers. House Joint Resolution 240 was 
carefully drafted to accomplish just this 
purpose. It will save both lives and 
health. 

Under leave to insert extraneous mat- 
ter, I include a recent news item from 
the Los Angeles Times which was head- 
lined “Morphine Blamed in Death of 
Boy and Chum’s Illness.” 

Although the source of narcotics in 
this instance of tragedy, involving 
minors only 15 years old is not known, 
I hasten to point out to my colleagues 
that the city of Indio, mentioned in the 
dispatch, is but a few miles from the 
Mexican border town of Mexicali. 
Whether this incident is attributable di- 
rectly or indirectly to illicit narcotics 
smuggled into the country from Mexicali, 
the easy access to dope just across our 
border undoubtedly played its part in the 
destruction of the lives of these young- 
sters. 

The article follows: 

Inno, June 3.—A Coachella Union High 
School boy died early yesterday and his com- 
panion was still in critical condition today 
from the effects of morphine which they 
used apparently in a mood of experiment, 
police reported. 

Tom Gray, 15, died at Coachella Valley 
Hospital shortly after he and Carlman Cox, 
also 15, and a student at the same school, 
were found unconscious in an automobile 
ditched in an Indio residential district. 

Gray died without regaining consciousness. 
Cox, although still alive, failed to respond to 
efforts to revive him. His condition was 
termed critical. 

Riverside County Coroner Ben White said 
there was no doubt the boys took an over- 
dose of morphine, 
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Where they obtained it could not be de- 
termined. The Gray boy worked part time 
at a Coachella drugstore, but T. M. Burkhart, 
the owner, said no morphine was missing 
from his stock. 

Indio Police Chief Pat Cunningham said 
James F. Gray, the victim’s father, told him 
the boys appeared to be perfectly normal 
when they left his house about 9:15 p. m. 
Monday. Chief Cunningham added that 
the boys were seen 15 minutes later driving 
on Highway 99 by an acquaintance who de- 
tected nothing unusual in their behavior. 

Yet, at 10:15 p. m., only 45 minutes later, 
they were found unconscious in the automo- 
bile by Cunningham, who spotted the car 
in a shallow ditch and investigated. 

Chief Cunningham said neither boy had 
a delinquency record. He theorized that 
they may have taken the drug out of curi- 
osity, to test its effects. 


Genius of American Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1953 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, our 
military services are strong because 
American industry is quick to supply 
every need of our fighting forces. With- 
out the skills and ingenuity of our fac- 
tories, our Armed Forces would be sadly 
limited in mobility, firepower, communi- 
cations, and comforts. We should never 
forget that behind America’s military 
might stands the amazing productive 
power of industry. 

A recent striking example of this lead- 
ership comes in the announcement of the 
new joint Army-Navy motion-picture 
projector—the DeVry JAN—which has 
greatly speeded and expanded training 
routines, improved morale, and enriched 
military life both in barracks and on 
shipboard, even in submarines beneath 
the waters and in aircraft flying miles 
above the earth. 

As a mark of recognition for this 
unique contribution to our Military Es- 
tablishment, I offer the following his- 
torical sketch of the DeVry JAN motion- 
picture projector, the Suitcase Theater, 
as written by Don Fabun and published 
in the March 1953 issue of Alumination, 
a technical journal of the aluminum in- 
dustry. The article is as follows: 


SUITCASE THEATER 


The armed services were plain and forth- 
right in their request: 

“Build us a 16-millimeter movie projector 
that is light and easy to handle, will not 
corrode in salt air or water nor will be sub- 
ject to fungus, and that will operate equally 
well in the Arctic and the tropics. It must 
be sturdy enough to be carried in jeeps, on 
the backs of mules, or dropped from aircraft 
without damage. All of its parts must be 
interchangeable with other models of the 
same machine and so simple an amateur can 
make repairs with ordinary tools. It must 
operate on varying voltages and still give 
better results than any 16-millimeter pro- 
jector now in existence.” 

Years of study and experience with movie 
projectors under modern war conditions led 
to the specifications. Movies had been so 
important in training troops, improving 
morale, and translating know-how into 
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show-how for industries during World War 
II that, in preparing his strategy for the in- 
vasion of Europe, Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower (now President Eisenhower) had in- 
cluded “Let’s have more motion pictures” 
among his directives. 

The order for the new machine was sent 
to the DeVry Corp., in Chicago, a company 
that has a conspicuous list of “firsts” in the 
motion-picture equipment field. DeVry 
equipment had been used by glacial Priest 
Father Hubbard at 40 below in the Arctic. 
William Beebe had taken DeVry cameras 
down to the ocean depths in this bathosphere. 
The first Graf Zeppelin carried DeVry’s, as 
did Piccard in his balloon flight into the 
stratosphere. 

Later, it was a DeVry camera that rode a 
German V-2 rocket 65 miles above the earth 
and recorded a 4% - minute movie of the 
earth falling away below it—the top shot 
showing 40,000 square miles of surface and 
a horizon 720 miles away. Dropped from 
25,000 feet, the DeVry camera was recovered 
with “surprisingly litle damage” and with 
its precious film intact. 

The company had been started in 1913 by 
the late Dr. Herman A. DeVry, who began his 
career as a motion-picture lecturer in the 
days of the nickelodeon, holding audiences 
spellbound with such epics as The Battle of 
Manila and McKinley’s Funeral. He toured 
the country with the first travelog, Around 
the World in 90 Minutes, a Motion Picture. 
Out of this experience, and with the skill 
he had developed building illusions for 
Thurston, the famed. magician, he created 
the world’s first theater in a suitcase, work- 
ing in an improvised Chicago basement shop. 

Over the years, DeVry maintained its pio- 
neering spirit and is credited with the first 
sound movies for the home, the first pop- 
ular underwater camera, the first ceiling pro- 
jector for inyalids in hospitals, and the crea- 
tion of movie equipment that could be used 
in submarines, airplanes, trains, and buses. 

The assignment to make a perfect pro- 
jector was turned over to DeVry by the Signal 
Corps and Navy in 1944, and it took 4 years 
to complete, resulting in a projector that 
not only met—but exceeded—the impossi- 
ble requirements. Today the DeVry JAN 
(Joint Army-Navy) 16-millimeter equipment 
is the standard 16-millimeter sound motion- 
picture projection equipment for all United 
States military services. It is being made in 
1-, 2-, and 3-case models. The single case 
unit, comprises a 16-millimeter sound pro- 
jector, amplifier, and loudspeaker in one 
case. The two-case model is essentially the 
same, excepting that a larger external loud- 
speaker is also supplied. The 3-case equip- 
ment consists of 3 separate components, a 
16-millimeter sound projector, a 20-watt am- 
plifier, and a 25-watt loudspeaker. 

Devry's solution to the problem was the 
use of aluminum, because it combined the 
needed qualities of lightness, ruggedness, 
and resistance to corrosion. Basically, the 
projector mechanism is comprised of a cen- 
tral aluminum casting. Scores of the intri- 
cate parts, as well as the protective casings, 
are also of aluminum. 

Despite its lightness, it is extremely 
rugged; repeated dropping from a height of 
18 inches to a concrete floor have not dam- 
aged the mechanism, If repairs or servicing 
become necessary, they can be done quickly 
and easily from standardized subassemblies 
by a mechanic using ordinary tools. 

Two spectacular qualities of the machine 
are its kindness to film and its adaptability 
to a wide range of conditions. For example, 
film loops have been passed through the 
DeVry projector 6,000 times without signifi- 
cant wear, compared to the 400 cycles con- 
sidered excellent for preyious machines. In 
part, this has been achieved through the use 
of sapphire bearing surfaces, the sapphires 
being of the type and quality of the jewels 
used in fine watches. 


As to adaptability, the projector functions 
at freezing temperatures and at 130° F. and 
will work successfully on power fluctuating 
from 100 to 130 volts. This last item is im- 
portant because, in remote outposts, the 
projectors must be powered by gasoline gen- 
erators. 

Some idea of the importance of the DeVry 
projector can be gained from the fact that 
use of 16 mm. training film speeds up the 
training of servicemen by as much as 40 
percent, and facts learned by this visual 
method are remembered 55 percent longer. 

Where one instructor can explain a difi- 
cult concept or problem to about 10 recruits 
successfully, a film can show the same prin- 
ciple more graphically, and in less time, to 
groups of a hundred or more. A check on 
the use of Signal Corps films covering a 3- 
months period showed that their movies 
had been shown 228,000 times to audiences 
totaling over 17,500,000. 

In addition to its work as a trainer, the 
16-millimeter projector, set up at a lonely 
Arctic outpost, at an airfield hacked from the 
jungle, in a submarine, or on the hangar 
deck of a carrier, is a major force in building 
morale, Yet all this elaborate equipment 
may be carried by one man, or stored in less 
room than is required for a sailor’s sea kit. 


Bruce Tucker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 5, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, Bruce Tucker has recently been 
named executive vice president of the 
Mississippi Valley Flood Control Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Tucker is presently admin- 
istrative assistant to Senator RUSSELL 
Lone, of Louisiana, and has served in 
the same capacity with Senator Feazel 
and the late Senator John Overton. 

All of Bruce Tucker’s friends in Wash- 
ington are confident that he will make 
an outstanding official of the Mississippi 
Valley Flood Control Association in the 
important work for that organization 
that is of such great value to the people 
of the lower Mississippi Valley. 

Under unanimous consent, I include as 
a part of my remarks an editorial which 
appeared recently in the Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal: 


WE'RE Proup or Him 


Bruce Tucker “got his feet wet“ as a re- 
porter for the Commercial Appeal during the 
record 1937 flood. They never got dry in 
that the interest and curiosity aroused in 
him over the problems of flood control has 
never waned. To the contrary, it has de- 
veloped over the years. The knowledge he 
now possesses was gained the hard way—by 
experience and study. 

He is returning to Memphis as the execu- 
tive vice president of the Mississippi Valley 
Flood Control Association. His interests will 
be those of the whole valley. He will rear 
his children here. He shares our complete 
conviction that no other river valley on earth 
is so blessed as ours or has a future so great, 
For their part, the levee and drainage boards 
and port authorities could not have found a 
man more qualified to represent them. We 
are glad Bruce Tucker is coming home and 
we're proud of him. 
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Resolutions of the General Assembly of 
the State of Connecticut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


or CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1953 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Rec- 
orp two joint resolutions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Connecti- 
cut, which are as follows: 

House Joint Resolution 15, memorializ- 
me: Congress to eliminate excise taxes; 
an 

Senate Joint Resolution 18, memorial- 
izing Congress concerning the McCarran 
Act seeking its revision. 

In conformance with command issued 
by the General Assembly of the State of 
Connecticut, I offer these certified copies 
which were transmitted to me by the 


wen of our great State of Connecti- 
cut: 


House Joint Resolution 15 
Joint resolution memorializing Congress to 
eliminate excise taxes 


Resolved by this assembly— 

Whereas under existing law the Federal 
Government exacts from purchasers of 
purses, handbags, pocketbooks, wallets, and 
billfolds, a retailers excise tax equivalent to 
20 percent of the price thereof; and 

Whereas said articles of moderate price are 
a necessity even in these days of diminished 
value of the dollar: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Connecticut (the Senate con- 
curring), That we hereby petition and me- 
morialize the 83d Congress of the United 
States to eliminate the excise tax of 20 per- 
cent on purses, handbags, pocketbooks, wal- 
lets, and billfolds of a price not exceeding 
$10 dollars; 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
prepared and forwarded to every Member of 
Congress for the State of Connecticut to be 
by them presented to the proper committees 
in Congress having jurisdiction over said 
matter. 

Senate Joint Resolution 18 
Joint resolution memorializing Congress con- 
cerning the McCarran Act seeking its 
revision 

Resolved by this assembly— 

Whereas the immigration and naturaliza- 
tion policy of the United States should be 
a vital instrument of effective foreign policy 
as well as of domestic welfare; and 

Whereas it is important that we practice 
what we preach in our efforts to win the 
peoples of the world to the ideals of democ- 
racy in the cold war against totalitarian 
communism; and 

Whereas responsible leadership in both 
major American political parties, and of the 
major religious groups in the United States, 
have called for the elimination of undesira- 
ble provisions in United States Public Law 
414: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by this assembly, That the 83d 
Congress of the United States be urged to 
give prompt attention to the need for revis- 
ing the Immigration and Naturalization Act 
of 1952 in order to bring American immigra- 
tion policy into harmony with American 
democratic concepts, with scientific knowl- 
edge, with the constructive aims of Ameri- 
can foreign policy, and with the absorptive 
capacity of our expanding economy. 

2. Copies of this resolution shall be sent 
to the President, the State Department, the 
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majority and minority leaders of the 83d 
Congress, the Senate and House Judiciary 
Committees, and the Connecticut Members 
of the United States Senate and House of 
Representatives. 


Mr. Speaker, I would further include 
in the Recorp the following Connecticut 
House Joint Resolutions 5, 47, 60, and 
79 transmitted to me by command of the 
General Assembly of the State of Con- 
necticut: 

Senate Joint Resolution 5 


Joint resolution memorializing Congress on 
marine craft safety 


Resolved by this assembly— 

Whereas His Excellency John Lodge, Gov- 
ernor of Connecticut, requested the State 
legislative council to make a study of marine 
craft safety regulations following the tragic 
sinking of the motor passenger boat Jack on 
June 10, 1951, in Long Island Sound, with 
resulting loss of 11 lives; and 

Whereas the motor passenger boat Jack 
had been employed as an open party fishing 
boat and was operated out of Niantic, Conn.; 
and 

Whereas it was the expressed opinion of the 
Marine Board of Investigation, which in- 
vestigated the subject casualty, that all evi- 
dence pointed to a serious failure of the re- 
tentive power of the wooden skeletal struc- 
ture of the boat due to dry rot; and 

Whereas the said Board of Investigation 
concluded that with the hull of the said 
passenger boat Jack in poor condition the 
force of the seas further weakened the ves- 
sel sufficiently to cause a portion of the 
planking to let go and water to enter the 


vessel, thereby causing the boat to break 


apart and sink rapidly; and 

Whereas the legislative council's inquiry 
disclosed that there is no agency, Federal, 
State, or local, charged with the duty of ex- 
amining the seaworthiness of the hulls of 
small craft used for fishing parties or other- 
wise for passage by the public; and 

Whereas although legislation was intro- 
duced in the 2d session of the 82d Congress 
to require the inspection of motor vessels 
carrying passengers, no such legislation was 
enacted at said session of said Congress: 
Now, therefore, be it . 

Resolved by this assembly, That we peti- 
tion and memorialize the 83d Congress of 
the United States to take proper and immedi- 
ate action to provide for the annual inspec- 
tion and certification by the United States 
Coast Guard of all motor vessels, regardless of 
size, which carry passengers for hire; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
prepared and forwarded to each Senator and 
Representative from Connecticut in the Con- 
gress of the United States. 


House Joint Resolution 47 


Joint resolution memorializing Congress 
concerning our beach-erosion program 

Resolved by thħis assembly— 

Whereas the prevention of further erosion 
of our Connecticut shores and beaches is a 
matter of grave concern to all our citizens; 
and 

Whereas the cost of such a program should 
be borne in part by the Federal Government; 
and 

Whereas the State of Connecticut has 
heretofore appropriated the sum of $75,000 
to aid and assist the Federal Government, 
and the latter has also allocated a like 
amount for said program; and 

Whereas the Federal Beach Erosion Board 
has had said matter under consideration for 
several years: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by this assembly, That the mem- 
bers of this assembly memorialize the 83d 
Congress of the United States to take action 
to expedite completion of the reports of the 


Federal Beach Erosion Board; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be 
and she hereby is directed to transmit copies 
of this resolution to the Senate and the 
House of Representatives of the Congress and 
to the Members of the said Senate and House 
of Representatives from this State. 


House Joint Resolution 60 


Joint resolution relative to the need for con- 
gressional action to restore the taxing 
power to the States 


Resolved by this assembly— 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has provided statutory exemption from State 
taxation activities of the Atomic Energy 
Commission (60 Stat. 765, 42 U. S. C. sec. 
1809b); and 

Whereas the Supreme Court of the United 
States has recently held that the activities 
of a private contractor performing services 
for the Atomic Energy Commission come 
within the meaning of activities of the 
Atomic Eneregy Commission for the pur- 
pose of tax immunity (Carlson v. Roane- 
Anderson Co. and Carson v. Carbide and 
Carbon Corporation (96 Law Ed. Adv. Sheet 
198, decided January 7, 1952)); and 

Whereas the published congressional hear- 
ings on the bills which matured into the 
Atomic Energy Act furnish no indication 
that the Congress intended to provide for 
such an all-inclusive exemption from the 
normal incidence of State and local taxa- 
tion as indicated by the above decision; and 

Whereas it has not been the policy of the 
United States to extend immunity from State 
taxation to the vendors of private contrac- 
tors with governmental agencies or to such 
contractors but, on the contrary, the Con- 
gress has repeatedly rejected any and all 
such suggestions; and 

Whereas by the interpretation placed upon 
the Atomic Energy Act, the court has ex- 
tended the scope of intergovernmental tax 
immunity far beyond that heretofore per- 
mitted; and 

Whereas this results in a serious inter- 
ference with State and local tax powers and 
strikes directly at the rights of the States 
to support the essentials of government by 
nondiscriminatory taxation; and 

Whereas it is apparent that the section of 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1946 upon which 
this decision was based should be amended 
so that independent contractors with the 
Atomic Energy Commission and their ven- 
dors are subject to the same State and local 
taxes as are other Federal contractors: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the general assembly me- 
morialize the Congress of the United States 
to amend the Atomic Energy Act so as to 
eliminate therefrom any language which 
may be interpreted as providing for the ex- 
tension of tax exemption to private contrac- 
tors with the Atomic Energy Commission 
or to the vendors of such contractors, con- 
trary to the well-established principles of 
inter-governmental relations which have as- 
sured to the States and their political sub- 
divisions full power to impose nondiscrim- 
inatory taxation upon private persons who 
deal with the Government; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the President and Vice President of 
the United States, to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States, and to each Senator and Representa- 
tive from Connecticut in the Congress of the 
United States. 


House Joint Resolution 79 
Joint resolution concerning educational 
television 
Resolved by this assembly— 
Whereas certain proposals for educational 
television have been submitted to the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Connecticut; and 
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Whereas this body is of the opinion that a 
decision should be made only after thorough 
consideration; and 

Whereas a bill has been prepared for a 
commission to make a continuing study of 
the values and benefits at stake and to recom- 
mend proper action; and 

Whereas experimental work in program- 
ing is regarded as of particular importance 
and is well under way by State agencies and 
with State funds; and 

Whereas a special session of the general 
assembly can be called should speedy action 
be required: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That our Senators and Repre- 
sentative in Congress be requested to protest 
any assignment to commercial stations of 
the 3 channels now allocated to Connecti- 
cut for educational television and to ask an 
extension for 2 years of the period for accept- 
ance of them; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to Governor Lodge, to the said Sena- 
tors and Representatives, and to the Federal 
Communications Commission. 

ALICE K. LEOPOLD, 
Secretary of State. 


Karl Marx Memorial Session 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1953 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, on several 
occasions in recent months, I have ex- 
pressed my concern over the fact that 
foreign propaganda materials are so 
widely disseminated in this country. 

I have made particular reference to 
the magazine New Hungary, which is 
published by the legation of the Hungar- 
ian People’s Republic. Several days ago 
the latest issue of New Hungary, dated 
May 1953, was received in my office. 

I would like to remind my colleagues 
once again of the nature of the material 
contained in New Hungary by having re- 
printed in the Record an article titled 
“Karl Marx Memorial Session,” which 
appeared in this issue. The article leaves 
no room for doubt that Hungary is a 
strong believer in Marxian socialism, 

The article follows: 

Kart MARX MEMORIAL Session 

On March 14, the 70th anniversary of the 
death of Karl Marx, the Hungarian people 
paid homage to the memory of this first 
leader of the international working class and 
founder of scientific socialism. 

A memorial session in the Academy of Sci- 
ences, attended by leaders of the Hungarian 
Working People’s Party, members of the 
Council of Ministers, and representatives 
of the U. S. S. R. and the Chinese People’s 
Republic, was addressed by Erik Molnar, Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs. 

He elaborated in detail on Marx's life, his 
struggles from the foundation of the League 
of the Communists through the revolutions 
of 1848-49 to the First International and the 
Paris Commune, the first revolutionary at- 
tempt of the working class and the ensuing 
events. Then, Mr. Molnar gave an analysis 
of Marx’s teachings and went on to speak 
of how Lenin and Stalin developed Marxism. 

The next speaker was Historian Aladar 
Mod, who spoke on Marx and Hungarian His- 
tory. He pointed out the close relationship 
between the struggles of the Hungarian peo- 
ple for freedom in the last century and the 
activities of Marx. 
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Earlier that day an exhibition on the Life 
of Karl Marx was opened at the Hungarian 
Institute of the Working Class Movement. 
The opening was attended by Istvan Dobi, 
president of the presidential council of the 
People’s Republic and many other prominent 
leaders of the Government as well as mem- 
bers of the diplomatic corps. 

A large number of copies of the works of 
Marx were printed for the anniversary. 
Among them is a Hungarian translation of 
the Critique of the Gotha Programme and 
a Contribution to the Clitique of Political 
Economy. In addition, Lenin’s essay Karl 
Marx and Jozsef Reval's treatise Marx and 
the Hungarian Revolution of 1848 are to be 
published in bibliophile editions. 


Barbershop Harmony 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES G. OAKMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1953 


Mr. OAKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to call attention to an achievement in 
international harmony that has brought 
men of many lands and all sections of 
our country closer together in bonds of 
affection and good fellowship. 

Fifteen years ago, the Tulsa Tribune 
carried a headline, “Is Barbershop Har- 
mony a Thing of the Past?” The answer 
to that question was the birth of the 
Society for the Preservation and En- 
couragement of Barbershop Quartet 
Singing in America, Inc., in Tulsa. 

This week in Detroit, Mich., the 15th 
annual convention of SPEBSQSA will 
attract by far the largest assembly of 
barbershoppers and their families in the 
society’s 15-year history. 

I am advised that for some weeks the 
4400 seating capacity of Masonic Audi- 
torium in Detroit has been sold out for 
all 6 sessions: 2 quartet semifinals and 
finals on Friday, June 12, and chorus 
contest, jamboree and quartet medalist 
contest, Saturday, June 13. 

Detroit is the international headquar- 
ters of barbershopping and Michigan 
boasts a large proportion of the society’s 
625 chapters and more than 25,000 mem- 
bers, so the record-breaking convention 
this week is no surprise. Michigan has 
qualified 3 of the 40 quartets from the 
United States and Canada that will be 
competing for championship honors, 
namely: The Wolverines, of Detroit and 
Dearborn; the Onchards of Saginaw, 
and the Town Criers of Kalamazoo. The 
Antlers, formerly of Flint, will represent 
Miami. 

I regret it is too late for my harmony- 
loving colleagues to form a quartet to 
compete in the contest. 

The only sad note of the convention 
is the realization that Carroll P. Adams, 
of Detroit, the international executive 
secretary of the society, affectionately 
known as Mr. Barbershop, will be retir- 
ing this month after 14 years of distin- 
guished service in spreading harmony to 
the 4 corners of the world. 

In these troubled days in which men 
and women everywhere are striving and 
praying for world peace, it is a healthy 
and wholesome sign that 4,400 men are 


-present-day realization, it may be said. 


so devoted to singing together that they 
will travel from every State in the Union 
and Province of Canada to attend the 
SPEBSQSA convention in Detroit, May 
the best quartet win. 


Commencement Address by Former Sen- 
ator O’Conor at Mount St. Mary’s 
College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 11, 1953 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 


printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 


a very excellent address delivered by my 
former colleague in the Senate, Hon. 


Herbert R. O’Conor, at the commence- 


ment exercises at Mount St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, Emmitsburg, Md., on June 3, 1953. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Graduates of an institution like Mount 
St. Mary's are fortunate—fortunate beyond 
Be- 

cause they have received here something 
which is denied to all too many students in 
colleges and universities of the United States. 
At Mount St. Mary’s you not only have 
been trained to think for yourselves but 
you've been truly educated to do your think- 
ing in accord with a Christian sense of 


-values. And it is this moral background 


that sets apart such as this fine old college 
from the great mass of institutions of learn- 
ing in the 48 States of the Union. 

This liberal arts college in the time- 
hallowed meaning of the term has avoided 
the pitfalls of liberalism, the fetish of so- 
called modern higher education. And for 
this may we fittingly express a humble Deo 
Gratias. Before you have made many con- 
tacts with the world and with the graduates 
of institutions where the liberal professors 
hold forth, you will appreciate that you have 
been among the privileged few—relatively 
speaking—to whom the years of training in 
college have brought basic truth and wisdom. 

Here at Emmitsburg there has been an 
adherence to the fundamental principle of 
education, namely, formation rather than 
mere information. Your president and fac- 
ulty believe and embody in their practice the 
importance of the intellectual disciplines as 
well as moral and physical training. While 
holding fast to these basic principles, how- 
ever, they have met the needs of the time 
in their system. It is their endeavor pri- 
marily to develop educated men who will 
acquire the powers of the mind and the abil- 
ity to use them; who will appreciate the 
techniques of expression and the method 
of their application. 

They seek incessantly to inculeate that 
deeper grasp of principles by which men live 
decent, orderly lives. They desire that their 
graduates, as citizens fulfill their responsi- 
bilities conscientiously. They adhere to the 
theory that there is still such a thing as im- 
mutable truth and they strive to inspire 
their students to pursue that course, They 
realize that a democracy such as ours can 
only survive as long as there is a clearheaded, 
practical leaven among the electorate. 

It is a confused world into which today’s 
graduates are entering. Thirty-six years 
ago, along with thousands of other gradu- 
ates, we ventured forth into a world at war. 
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But alarming as conditions were in 1917; the 
issues at east were clear. Our country was 
confronted by a ruthless military machine, 
but the people were united in spirit. There 
was no division of sentiment, no confusion 
of ideologies such as plagues our Nation and 
the world today. t 

The present situation is far different. 
There's a mighty war raging, but it is mainly 
a conflict of ideas, of beliefs. And some 
university, college, and high school teaching 
staffs are hopelessly entangled in a maze of 
twisted theories about moral and social prin- 
ciples. As a result, the young people drink- 
ing at the fount of knowledge must imbibe 
from so many polluted streams that their 
judgment is fouled, their appreciation of the 
eternal truths is challenged so repeatedly 
that they often end up with no basic prin- 
ciples to which to cling. 

How can it be otherwise, In many 
institutions, when liberal thinking and 
teaching are welcomed for their own sake? 
When the erratic thinker, the misguided 
philosopher, even the Communist Party 
member, are welcomed and protected on the 
flimsy ground of academic freedom? 

By no means do I claim that a majority, 
or even a substantial portion of the splendid 
teaching profession of our country, is of the 
type just described. But certainly recent 
development make it clear—and my partici- 
pation in various congressional inquiries 
have impressed upon me particularly—that 
the minds of many thousands of our future 
citizens and leaders, have been assailed, and 
their Judgments confused, by false doctrines 
and corrupt philosophies which are as alien 
to Christian truths as they are to American 
principles and ideals. 

Academic freedom, as American has known 
it in the past, has been a major contributing 
factor to the development of American cul- 
ture and progress. Such academic freedom 
is requisite today for further intellectual and 
scientific advancement, New ideas, devel- 
oped from sound principles, will ever be the 
cornerstone of the continually changing edi- 
fice that is America. But not a clamorous 
academic freedom which is really but U- 
cense—an outpouring of the product of 
mental cesspools, or of contaminated and 
controlled thought effusions whose sole pur- 
‘pose ts to mislead rather than to enhance 
the accumulated knowledge of basic truths. 

It is a most consoling experience to come 
to such a college as this, and to note the 
contrast with other institutions of learning, 
some of which claim a high place in the edu- 
cational structure of the Nation. For here 
we note the complete absence of the most 
dangerous elements in the country’s, and 
the world’s, educational picture. 

The self-styled liberals decry our system 
of education as being controlled and hence 
the enemy of progress. They fail to appre- 
ciate the vast difference between a disci- 
plined and a regimented system. They re- 
ject the system which insists upon the dis- 
cipline of the ordered mind, the authority of 
proven truths over irresponsible searching 
for new theses. At the same time they wel- 
come with open arms not only the teacher 
of unmoral and undemonstrated doctrines, 
but even the regimented professor, whose 
complete allegiance has been given to the 
illogical and perverted doctrines of Com- 
munist teaching, whose every word and act 
must conform to the dictates of the Com- 
munist program for world domination. 

As we have gone throughout the country, 
in congressional investigations in the field 
of subversive activities, it has been a con- 
tinued source of gratification that no insti- 
tution under the direction or authority of 
our faith, no lecturer in any such institu- 
tion, has ever been found responsible for 
teachings contrary to accepted moral and 
American principles. And no member of the 
church, in good standing and in right con- 
science, ever will be entangled in any such 
activities. For, of course, the one is as con- 
tradictory of the other as communism is 
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at complete variance with loyal performance 
of the duties of citizenship. f 

Nor do students of colleges such as this 
have to undergo the confused teachings of 
a liberalism that despises the accepted truths 
of the ages and seeks to substitute for them 
a disordered, individualistic hodgepodge of 
mental confusion. The professor who can 
make the headlines is assured of a place on 
some faculty because he dares to tread an 
unbeaten path. 

Every time you read that a professor has 
refused to tell a congressional committee 
whether he is or has been a Communist, on 
the grounds of possible self-incrimination, 
you can say to yourself: That's not my pro- 
fessor.“ The member of a teaching staff 
who refuses to deny Communist Party mem- 
bership thereby disqualifies himself from any 
position of influence. Particularly does he 
admit himself to be unfit for the sacred 
responsibility of training the minds of the 
young. 

Let me make a comparison that suggests 
itself as a result of my work with the Senate 
Crime Investigating Committee several years 
ago. In assuming the direction of this im- 
portant inquiry it soon became apparent 
that one of the most obnoxious fields of 
crime demanding investigation was the sale 
and distribution of narcotic drugs. 

The teacher who debases the mind of a 
young man or woman by treasonable doc- 
trines is as base a criminal as the purveyor 
of narcotics to the innocent student. He 
has no piace in an American institution of 
learning and should be rooted out and dis- 
missed as positively as is the narcotics vendor 
who lurks in the hidden doorway near the 
school, waiting to ensnare his unsuspecting 
victims. 

It is doubtful whether more violent oppo- 
sition to any congressional investigation 
has occurred in our time than that directed 
against the official groups which are aiming 
their spotlight upon Communist activities 
in educational fields. 

From the pulpits as well as from the class- 
rooms criticism is directed against the Sen- 
ate and House committees engaged in this 
probe. It is alleged that “academic free- 
dom” is in danger. If by “academic free- 
dom” is meant unhampered inquiry and re- 
search then we agree that such freedom 
must be safeguarded. But, if these critics 
demand the freedom to undermine the basic 
foundations of our constitutional govern- 
ment and to plan for its violent overthrow, 
then there is reason for grave concern to 
every patriotic American. 

Opportunities for observation of the 
make-up and of the procedures of congres- 
sional committees bring me to the convic- 
tion that, in the main, they are composed 
of well-intentioned public officials, deter- 
mined to expose and to expel those enemies 
of our beloved Nation who are striving for 
America’s defeat. 

Certainly it can be said that, had it not 
been for the vigilance and activity of con- 
gressional committees, the foes of our Nation 
would have gained greater headway and 
would have moved much further toward their 
goal than has been the case. 

Highly placed subversives in the adminis- 
trative agencies of our Nation were allowed 
to remain in their pivotal positions until the 
committees brought the facts to public at- 
tention, 

It was not a witch hunt that brought into 
the open numerous treacherous officials and 
employees of the United Nations who, de- 
spite their American citizenship, could not 
deny their allegiance to a foreign conspiracy 
directed against the welfare of this country. 

Let it be understood that the inquiry into 
Communist influences in our educational 
setup is not an inquisition. Rather it is a 
method by which to reveal any disloyalty 
among the teachers in the classrooms of 
American educational institutions. 
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Fortunately for America, the great major- 
ity of teachers are known to be loyal and 
patriotic. However, proof is at hand that 
1,500 teachers have been active supporters 
of the Communist movement. These 1,500 
Communist sympathizers have been engaged 
in giving direct instruction in their class- 
rooms while at the same time they are under 
Communist discipline. Students of Amer- 
ica are entitled to instruction concerning the 
freedoms guaranteed by our Constitution, 
the worth and dignity of the individual, 
the sacredness of family ties, and the op- 
eration of government through elected rep- 
resentatives directly responsible to the peo- 
ple, but such instruction cannot be ex- 
pected from those whose ideologies are con- 
trary to these concepts. 

Educators are entitled to think as they 
please, but they have no right to depart 
from the foundational principle that changes 
in our form of government must be at- 
tained through orderly and legal processes, 
all within the framework of the American 
Constitution. The teacher’s function must 
not be determined for him by an organiza- 
tion under a foreign power. His so-called 
academic freedom is a misnomer if he is 
required to adhere to a system of changing 
theories which is determined by dictatorial 
authority seeking world conquest by what- 
ever measures are appropriate at the time. 

It is false theory which holds that a 
teacher can maintain his position of influ- 
ence in relation to his students by claim- 
ing constitutional rights and privileges while 
at the same time he is under discipline of 
a world conspiracy committed to the violent 
overthrow of that very Constitution. We 
disagree with the Yale professor of law who 
last week argued that it is entirely proper 
for Communists to be appointed to the fac- 
ulty of universities to teach Communist 
doctrines, It would be just as logical to 
contend that a criminal should be included 
on a law faculty to teach criminal law. 

Let those critics who profess to see dan- 
ger in congressional inquiries remember that 
the. police state would sound the death 
knell of our educational institutions and 
our American form of government. We have 
no desire to advocate thought control. Even 
less do we want a system which imposes 
doctrines upon its members and requires the 
following of a party line. Such a system 
denies to a scholar the free pursuit of in- 
quiry or research toward the ultimate goal 
of truth, 

We prefer that the university be guar- 
anteed the right and the opportunity to 
regulate its own affairs and to select and 
maintain its faculty in order to advance the 
quest for truth and knowledge. This is far 
more desirable than the assumption by po- 
litical government of authority over the 
day-to-day operations of the educational 
institutions. 

But, on the other hand, if the university or 
college is unwilling or unable to ferret out 
those who are disloyal, then they should not 
complain if governmental representatives 
take up the task. Ifa teacher so far forgets 
his proper place in the realm of teaching 
as to carry out the mission of a subversive 
organization, it is not only the right but it 
is the duty of governmental representatives 
to expose such a challenge to American 
security. 

Hysteria must not displace sober analysis 
and Calm refiection in determining the ex- 
tent of the danger. Such a policy dictates 
that every opportunity be given to the uni- 
versity and to the college to root out sub- 
versives who prostitute their coveted posi- 
tions by distortion of American principles. 
But, if educational institutions fail in dis- 
charging their full responsibility to weed out 
such undesirables, then the last resort is to 
support governmental inquiries through the 
properly conducted congressional function, 

We are at war today with an enemy intent 
upon the defeat and the extermination of 
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everything for which America stands. Our 
Nation has chosen to ally itself with other 
liberty-loving people under the banner of 
the United Nations to preserve freedom in 
the world. But that undertaking cannot 
lead to permanent peace if a truce is achieved 
through the admission into the U. N. of the 
very nation which has been proven the ag- 
gressor in this horrible conflict—Red China, 
Furthermore, while we strive for success in 
the conflict in order that the lives of Ameri- 
can boys may be saved, we deplore the prac- 
tice of some of our allies of furnishing to 
the enemy supplies and material which are 
aiding the enemy in their conduct of mili- 
tary operations. It is unthinkable that na- 
tions which have been helped so materially 
through generous grants from American tax- 
payers should resort to such practices in 
order to increase their trade at the expense 
of American lives. 

Despite the crises today facing the United 
States there is no occasion for pessimism. 
America has met great challenges in the past 
and has survived them. While it is un- 
deniable that the many-sided challenge of 
today is more formidable than ever to have 
threatened our basie institutions, let it be 
remembered that the Nation itself is stronger 
than ever at this time to meet these forces. 
National unity and a deep-seated conviction 
in the true value of Amercanism will con- 
tribute toward the formation of solid pha- 
lanxes to resist any enemy that may ap- 
proach. 

Well-educated citizens who can be looked 
toward as leaders of thought and action can 
be of incalculable assistance as the prime 
issues press for solution. These intellectually 
honest citizens must be independent in their 
deliberations, That is why there can never 
be thought control in our educational in- 
stitutions. Equally necessary, however, is 
it that safeguards be established and be pre- 
served to prevent the citizens of tomorrow 
from being weaned away from allegiance to 
America and to its ideals by ideologies whose 
falsity has been proven in every instance 
where communism has gained control. 

In congratulating members of the grad- 
uating class, we commend to their considera- 
tion the example of those noble men, the 
professors of the past and present whose 
minds and hearts have been dedicated to the 
cause of a true Christian education—an edu- 
cation for better personal living—an educa- 
tion for the exercise of effective citizenship 
which redounds to the good of our Nation 
and to the glory of the infinite God who ac- 
corded to you the priceless privilege of being 
trained within these hallowed halls. 


Disposal of Synthetic Rubber Plants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
_ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1953 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, Mr. L. S. 
Buckmaster, president of the United 
Rubber Workers of America, CIO, pre- 
sented a very concrete and factual state- 
ment before the Shafer subcommittee re- 
garding the disposal of the synthetic rub- 
ber plants. Mr. Buckmaster is well 
qualified to speak on those matters deal- 
ing directly with the rubber workers. A 
portion of his statement is printed below: 

The United Rubber Workers Union repre- 
sents approximately 200,000 men and women 
in the United States and Canada. Our union 
is the bargaining agent in some 300 plants 
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in the rubber, cork, floor covering, and plas- 
tics industries. 

The great majority of these people have 
a profound interest in the outcome of any 
legislation that will transfer these facilities 
and in the subsequent operation of the 
plants. A large number of them have suf- 
fered because of short workdays and short 
workweeks in addition to periods of layoff 
in the past because of inadequate supplies 
of rubber. 

If the synthetic plants are to be sold to 
private industry, we feel strongly that cer- 
tain safeguards should be incorporated in 
the disposal legislation. 

These safeguards are: (1) The protection 
of national security; (2) the realization by 
the Government of the full fair value of 
the facilities; (3) the protection of small 
rubber producers from discriminatory com- 
petitive practices, and (4) the preclusion of 
the formation of any monopolistic combina- 
tions by the companies purchasing the 
facilities. 


Mr. Speaker, the four safeguards re- 
ferred to by Mr. Buckmaster will no 
doubt be given thorough consideration 
by the committee. 


Address Delivered by Hon. William D. 
Hassett on the Eighth Anniversary of 
the Passing of Former President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 11, 1953 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, on 
April 12 exercises were held at the Little 
White House at Warm Springs, Ga., 
commemorating the eighth anniversary 
of the passing of the late President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. On that occa- 
sion the Honorable William D. Hassett, 
formerly the secretary to President 
Roosevelt, delivered an historic speech. 
I ask that a copy of his address, together 
with the introduction of Mr. Hassett by 
Charles F. Palmer, chairman of the 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Warm Springs 
Memorial Commission, be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


INTRODUCTION OF HON, WILLIAM D. HASSETT, 
FORMERLY SECRETARY TO PRESIDENT ROOSE- 
VELT, BY CHARLES F. PALMER, CHAIRMAN, 

D. ROOSEVELT Warm SPRINGS 

MEMORIAL COMMISSION 

Seldom in history do those who helped 
make history look back with us. That is 
what our distinguished guest will do today 
in his first public address. Born in North- 
field, Vt., he soon became a citizen of the 
world, carrying on for various newspapers 
and wire services in Washington and London. 
He has been in the midst of international 
events for a generation. We know him as a 
trustee of Norwich University and as hon- 
orary member from Vermont of our Franklin 
D. Rooseyelt Warm Springs Memorial Com- 
mission. 

But more important than how we know 
him, is how President Roosevelt and those 
in the White House knew him. Miss Grace 
Tully in her book F. D. R., My Boss, tells us 
that “in this relatively small group of veople 


who lived and worked closely with the Presi- 
dent was still another reformed newspaper- 
man, the erudite and scholarly Vermont 
Yankee, Bill Hassett. Bill was known as the 
Deacon to the working family and he was 
virtually a walking encyclopedia of appropri- 
ate quotations and little-known facts“. 
Bill is a truly cultured man, and it was a joy 
to the boss to sit back and talk with him 
in the informal atmosphere of the Hyde Park 
study or the cottage at Warm Springs. 

“To an increasing extent through the years 
Bill took over the task of writing the proper 
answers to the innumerable individuals and 
organizations who wrote semipersonal let- 
ters to the President or otherwise pleaded for 
some sort of intimate recognition. Bill knew 
all the soft answers and the fanciest words 
and when he was promoted to the status of 
full secretary he was presented an auto- 
graphed portrait to the President, bearing 
the inscription: ‘To Bill Hassett * * * My 
Swift, My Buckle, and My Roget.’ 

“The boss meant it, too, and many a time 
when he found himself stumbling over some 
tricky syntax he sent out an SOS for the 
Deacon. 

learned all my grammar by ear,’ he 
woulc say, ‘Ask Bill’.” 

And so we too will “ask Bill” to tell us of 
his memories. This is a great privilege to 
present to you the Honorable William D. 
Hassett, formerly secretary to President 
Roosevelt. 


— 


ADDRESS OF WILLIAM D. HASSETT, SECRETARY 
TO PRESIDENT. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


Chairman Palmer, former Mayor Allcorn, 
members of the Franklin D. Roosevelt Warm 
Springs Memorial Commission, and all 
friends of the late President, there’s a 
knarled old oak tree that stands near a 
family mansion on the banks of the Hudson. 
A lithe and agile boy used to climb to its 
topmost branches. There he would look out 
on the water while his dreams rolled on 
with the rolling river, far out and far over 
the seven seas, 

The thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts but this boy's were to carry him 
further than he knew. At last when the 
voyage was over, the long thoughts of youth 
brought him back—not to the house over- 
locking the Hudson, which was still his 
home—but to the simple cottage before 
which we are met together—the Little White 
House—forever sanctified as the place 
whence his brave soul took its flight into the 
unknown 8 years ago today. 

Here in this quiet mountain retreat, above 
whispering pines, a place dear to him almost 
as life itself, the journey ended. It had been 
a long journey and the strong limbs had 
shrunken. 

In this calm atmosphere, among others 
who had suffered even as he had suffered, he 
hoped and dreamed and planned a better 
world where men shall beat their swords into 
plowshares and their spears into pruning 
hooks neither shall they learn war any more. 
(Isaiah 2, 4.) Here there came to him a 
renewed vigor of mind, an unconquerable 
spirit that encompassed the whole world. 

So again he brought his pitcher to the 
well to draw once more the healing waters 
from the kindly earth. It was his last pil- 
grimage. The Angel of the Dark Shadow 
hovered near, nearer even than any of us 
realized, 

He was in fact already on the “low, dark 
verge of life’ when we reached the Little 
White House on the evening of Good Friday. 
He was tired and the bright sunshine and 
the beauty of the Georgia springtime 
strengthened him in soul, but not in body. 
Yes; the way had been long, the pilgrim was 
weary. But we know he was sustained even 
to the end by a strong sense of the eternal 
continuity of things. He had lived by the 
Christian faith and could lay down the bur- 
dens of earth holding fast to that anchor 
of faith which looks beyond the grave. 
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Franklin gRoosevelt shared the Platonic 
view of immortality set forth in memorable 
lines some 300 years ago by good old Sir 
Thomas Browne: “Thus we are men and we 
know not how: there is something in us that 
can be without us and will be after us; 
though it is strange that it has no history 
what it was before us, nor cannot tell how it 
entered us.” 

He could answer in the affirmative the 
question put in the long ago by the sorely 
perplexed Job: “If a man die, shall he live 
again?” Such was his confessio fidei and for 
him who held that faith, death had no sting, 
the grave no victory. 

It was given to Franklin Roosevelt to lead 
this country in a mighty preparedness effort 
and in the prosecution of the greatest war in 
history. From our entry into the conflict 
after Pearl Harbor he became by common 
consent of the Allies the leader in arraying 
the freedom-loving nations of the world 
against the totalitarianism represented first 
by Corporal Hitler and the sawdust Caesar, 
Mussolini, who led their respective countries 
to death, disaster, and destruction. Stalin, 
enigma of the Kremlin, presently emerged as 
spinner of the spider’s web which was to 
entrap the satellite states and to extend its 
meshes till it held in its toils half the popu- 
lation of the earth. 

For a brief period, but in time of grave 
crisis, Stalin aided the cause of the Allies by 
an assault on Germany which delayed Hit- 
ler’s campaign against France and Britain. 
But as was soon to be revealed to all the 
world, Stalin was a faithless ally. He be- 
trayed every trust imposed in him and failed 
to keep a single undertaking entered into 
with two Presidents of the United States, in 
conferences at Yalta and at Potsdam. 

When this monstrous character died a few 
weeks back the civilized world gave as its 
verdict that he was as wicked a man as ever 
lived. He had brought slavery, suffering, and 
death to tens and tens of millions of human 
beings, dwellers in once happy lands. Hind- 
sight gives the armchair strategist a great 
advantage. He is able to tell always just 
what should have been done even as the 
Monday morning quarterback. It is easy and 
idle to say that the Yalta and Potsdam agree- 
ments should not have been negotiated. 
After all—to keep the record straight—it 
must be remembered that it is the violation 
of those agreements by Stalin and his fellow 
barbarians which has brought the world to 
its present misery. This must be said in the 
interests of truth and justice. 

Although it was President Roosevelt’s des- 
tiny to lead the forces of freedom to victory, 
he was not to witness the actual triumph 
of the free nations. He died on April 12 and 
the Germans surrendered within a month. 
He had fallen as a war casualty in the strug- 
gle to attain a permanent peace and to 
guarantee freedom to all nations who would 
accept it and were willing to fight in de- 
fense of this ideal for which mankind has 
fought through the long struggle to achieve 
self-government. There was something epic 
in his promise of the four freedoms to all 
the world—the four freedoms he had enun- 
ciated to the American Congress in a memo- 
rable address: 

“The first is freedom of speech and ex- 
pression—everywhere in the world. 

“The second is freedom of every person 
to worship God in his own way—everywhere 
in the world. 

“The third is freedom from want—which, 
translated into world terms, means economic 
understandings which will secure to every 
nation a healthy, peaceful life for its inhabi- 
tants—everywhere in the world. 

“The fourth is freedom from fear—which, 
translated into world terms, means a world- 
wide reduction of armaments to such a point 
and in such a thorough fashion that no na- 
tion will be in a position to commit an act 
of aggression against any neighbor—any- 
where in the world.” 
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Alas, it was not given to Mr. Roosevelt to 
witness the surrender of German arms or 
the collapse of the Japanese war machine 
which followed so quickly. But he died 
holding high in faltering hand the torch of 
liberty. This torch he held aloft not only 
for the guidance of his own countrymen 
but as the symbol of hope to all nations— 
that its rays be seen by remote peoples who 
should behold its glory even from afar. His 
vision of a better world based upon universal 
peace was not to be realized within the life- 
time of his contemporaries. The peace, 
enunciated in the Atlantic Charter and 
fortified by the four freedoms, seems far in 
the future as we gather here. Neither an- 
gry accusation nor bitter recrimination shall 
find voice here today as our thoughts and 
minds turn to the lament of Israel in the 
beautiful Old Testament story: “How are 
the mighty fallen in the midst of the bat- 
tle. O Jonathan, thou wast slain in thine 
high places.” (2 Samuel 1: 25.) 

But like another heroic martyr, F. D. R. 
had fought a good fight. He had finished 
the course. He had kept the faith. When 
the great apostle to the gentiles suffered 
shipwreck he cast four anchors out of the 
stern and wished for dawn. As we take a 
backward glance at our history we find that 
in time of stress and storm the American 
Ship of State has been blessed with strong 
anchors. First, there was Washington but 
for whose leadership in the Revolution we 
could not have become a nation. Jefferson, 
with the true vision of the statesman, made 
fast the young nation to the safe anchorage 
of democracy. In Lincoln we had an anchor 
strong and secure who preserved the Union 
from internal disruption. Continuing the 
symbolism of the shipwrecked apostle, who 
would our fourth anchor be? 

I shall not yield to the temptation to fix 
Franklin Roosevelt's place in history. Time 
is a great leveler and only when the New 
Deal and the Fair Deal are viewed in the 
perspective of time can we assess the con- 
tribution made by him to whom we pay this 
anniversary tribute. 

Plutarch as a biographer had this ad- 
vantage: he always chose his subjects from 
among characters whose places were al- 
ready established in history. Time had 
rendered its verdict on these eminent men. 

That made it possible for the author of 
Plutarch’s Lives to write a work which nearly 
2,000 years later is still a best seller. Inci- 
dentally, Plutarch had no small part in form- 
ing the mind of Franklin Roosevelt even as 
it did countless other leaders in world affairs 
not least among them Benjamin Franklin 
and William Shakespeare. 

So we leave him to the verdict of history: 


“Servant of God, well done, well has thou 
fought 
The better fight, who single has maintained 
Against revolted multitudes the cause 
Of truth, in word mightier than they in 
arms; 
And for the testimony of truth has borne 
Universal reproach, far worse to bear 
Than violence; for this was all thy care 
To stand approv'd in sight of God.” 
(Paradise Lost, VI, 29-36.) 


The days were evil and the times perverse 
when Franklin Roosevelt entered the White 
House in 1933. That was 20 years ago and 
men still only slightly gray at the temples 
can remember the desperation of those days 
as the last year of the Hoover administration 
came to a ciose. The country was in the 
depths of the greatest depression in history. 
Roosevelt entered upon his duties with cour- 
age and determination. Business and in- 
dustry were at a standstill. Banks were 
closing at an appalling rate, Agriculture, 
basic to a sound economy, had reached the 
lowest point in the history of American farm- 
ing. Farms were being sold for back taxes. 
Farmers burned their produce in public as a 
Protest against ruinous prices, 


Others left their crops unharvested to rot 
in the fields. Farm mortgages were fore- 
closed by thousands. The plight of millions 
and millions of jobless men and women and 
the suffering of their families forms a tragic 
chapter in the history of unenlightened cap- 
italism. 

To the White House came big business, 
hat in hand, and said, in effect, “We can go 
no further, take us over.” What happened 
in the next hundred days is economic his- 
tory. The Nation experienced renewal of 
life—a new birth of hope and freedom. 

Alas, republics are ungrateful in this 20th 
century even as in Dante’s day. Before the 
next election came around the representa- 
tives of big business which Roosevelt had 
rescued from its own tragic folly were organ- 
izing “Liberty Leagues,” “Hate Roosevelt” 
clubs, and “That Man” was held up to public 
scorn for leading the Nation down the road 
55 en a and destruction. The cry of 

muc overnment in business 
to high heaven, signe 

Now, as Al Smith used to say, “Let’s look 
at the record.” I think it is true that 
F. D. R. stands out as the greatest humani- 
tarian of his time. He dared to feed the 
hungry and to harbor the harborless even as 
the Scriptures admonish, 

To do this he dared to bolster up the cour- 
age and self-respect of millions of unem- 
ployed by giving them jobs on public projects 
through the Works Progress Administration 
and the Public Works Administration—the 
familiar WPA and PWA of the days when the 
late Harry Hopkins and the late Harold Ickes 
battled each other in a jurisdictional fight 
into which the President was often drawn as 
arbiter. F. D. R. remained adamant for relief 
wages for labor performed. Of course, there 
were abuses. There were bound to be. But 
the loyal opposition, having neglected to 
provide when in power any social security 
whatever, old-age assistance or unemploy- 
ment insurance, waged the presidential cam- 
paign in 1936 as advocates of relief on a 
pauper basis for those guilty of old age and 
unemployment. This would have meant fas- 
tening upon this country the dreaded Eng- 
lish workhouse system—thereby stigmatizing 
the aged and indigent as paupers, 

We have traveled a long way in the past 
20 years. The wheel has come full circle. 
Indeed, President Eisenhower submitted to 
the Congress in the early weeks of his admin- 
istration a proposal for a Secretary of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. President Truman had advocated the 
creation of this new Cabinet post for 8 years 
without congressional support. Verily, “the 
mills of the gods grind slowly.” President 
Elsenhower has announced his intention of 
appointing a very charming and capable 
southern lady to the new post. Mrs. Oveta 
Culp Hobby will, therefore, become the first 
woman member of the present Cabinet. This 
is all to the good. Still, one wonders why 
President Truman’s proposal, so wrong in 
1947 and 1949, could be so right in 1953. 

Speaking of the Hopkins-Ickes feud, these 
Cabinet jealousies have bedeviled every Pres- 
ident from George Washington onward. No 
one suffered from this cause more than the 
great Lincoln, who had to deal with Cabinet 
members and generals in the field whose 
perfidy approached treason, You may be 
sure that petty jealousies among President 
Eisenhower's counselors have added to the 
burdens of our thrice heavily burdened Chief 
Executive. 

But to return to Government in business. 
The tariff is such an outstanding instance 
of government (GOP) interference with busi- 
ness that I forbear to enlarge on such issues 
as Federal deposit insurance; the Roosevelt 
banking law which ended for good and all 
the nefarious practice of gambling by bank 
executives in the stock market with the life 
savings of depositors; the regulation of trans- 
portation rates by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as a more reasonable expedient 
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than all the traffic will bear as enunciated 
by old Commodore Vanderbilt of the public- 
be-damned fame. 

Yes, we have traveled far in 20 years—so 
far, in fact, that the Republican controlled 
80th Congress failed to propose repeal of a 
single New Deal measure. The present Re- 
publican administration, in control of both 
the White House and the Congress, is equally 
silent about the repeal of any New Deal laws 
which, as the party in opposition, they fought 
tooth and nail when they were pending in 
the National Legislature. 

It will shock those whom F. D. R. called 
economic royalists—the Bourbons of Ameri- 
can politics who learn nothing and forget 
nothing—to be told that Franklin Roosevelt, 
far from being a socialist, was the most en- 
lightened proponent of the free-enterprise 
system that this country has known since 
the enactment of the Sherman antitrust law 
at the turn of the century. The purposes 
of the Sherman Act were laudable, Its per- 
formance has been different. Under the oper- 
ation of this law we have witnessed such a 
concentration of economic power that trust- 
busting cases have clogged the dockets of 
our Federal courts for the last 50 years. 
There remains today a sufficient backlog of 
these cases to test the talent and the prin- 
ciple and the policy of our new Attorney Gen- 
eral, Mr. Brownell. 

The two Roosevelis—F. D. R. and T. R— 
had this in common: they inspired among 
their followers all-out affection or implacable 
hatred. I will leave it to my hearers to place 
me in the proper category. Suffice to say 
that F. D. R.'s enemies feared his presence 
lest they should surrender their animosity 
to the persuasive voice, the dynamic smile, 
and the warm fellowship that came from a 
genuine love of people. Yes; his enemies 
sometimes avoided him, fearful of yielding to 
the Roosevelt charm. 

Faith and hope and courage had sustained 
him through more than 12 years in the White 
House. It was characteristic of the man who 
had told the people in his first inaugural ad- 
dress that “the only thing we have to fear 
is fear itself” should leave behind him as 
his testament a message of faith and cour- 
age to his countrymen. Here in this “Little 
White House” he had dictated the day before 
his death a draft—not the final one—of an 
address for the Jefferson Day dinner on 
April 13. 

Thus even to the end he bore witness to 
his faith that in the conflict that rent the 
world around him, right would triumph in 
an abiding peace. 

“Today,” wrote he in a speech he was not 
to deliver, “as we move against the terrible 
scourge of war—as we go forward toward the 
greatest contribution that any generation 
of human beings can make in this world 
the contribution of lasting peace, I ask you 
to keep up your faith. I measure the sound, 
solid achievement that can be made at this 
time by the straightedge of your own con- 
fidence and your resolve. And to you, and 
to all Americans who dedicate themselves 
with us to the making of an abiding peace, 
I say: 

“The only limit to our realization of to- 
morrow will be our doubts of today. Let 
us move forward with strong and active 
faith.” 

The final sentence—just quoted—was 
found in his own handwriting after his 
death. He had added it to the draft of the 
Jefferson Day speech after the stenogra- 
pher’s transcript of his dictation had been 
given to him. Thus, it came about that the 
word “faith” was the last word he spoke in 
preparing his last message to his country- 
men. 

To the end he was a Greatheart, never 
wavering when duty pointed the way. He 
gave the last full measure of his strength 
in the cause of peace and in that cause his 
faith never faltered. 
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On a day in mid-April, like Valiant-for- 
Truth in Bunyan’s great allegory, Franklin 
Roosevelt was taken with a summons and 
had this for a token that the summons was 
true, that the pitcher was broken at the 
fountain; that the wheel was broken at the 
cistern. So, carrying his marks and scars 
with him to be a witness that he had fought 
the Lord's battles, Valiant-for-Truth passed 
over and all the trumpets sounded for him 
on the other side.” 


Former Senator Wagner, of New York 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 11, 1953 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
should like to request unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record an article by Charles Mooshian, 
of Little Rock, Ark., who pays tribute to 
former Senator Wagner, of New York. 

The article appeared in the May issue 
of the journal published by the Inter- 
national Association of Personnel in 
Employment. Security. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TRIBUTE TO A GREAT MAN 
(By Charles Mooshian) 

A friend of public employment service is 
gone. Former Senator Robert F. Wagner, of 
New York, died on May 4, leaving behind his 
great mame on a document that will al- 
ways be remembered by employment service 
people everywhere—the Wagner-Peyser Act. 
He was 75. 

The one-thousand -eight -hundred -and- 
some-odd employment-service offices oper- 
ating today throughout the United States 
were established under the Wagner-Peyser 
Act of 1933. Bob Wagner was a life-long 
Democrat, whose first political post was a 
member of the New York State Assembly in 
1905. He was elected to the United States 
Senate in 1927 and remained in that body 
till ill health forced him to resign in 1949. 

Wagner was the author and sponsor of 
much of the social and labor measures en- 
acted during the depressing 1930's. While 
he is best remembered as author of the Wag- 
mer Labor Act (National Labor Relations 
Act) passed in 1935, he sponsored the Social 
Security Act, Railroad Pension Act of 1934, 
the United States Housing Act, National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act, and piloted through 
the Senate early measures setting up such 
Federal emergency agencies as the NRS, 
PWA, WPA, CCC, and FERA. 

Born in Germany and brought to this 
country when 8 years old, Wagner had a 
long political career in New York State be- 
fore going to Washington. He started out 
in life with a newspaper route. When he 
entered public school he was unable to 
speak English. He won a law degree in 
1900 


When he became a State legislator his first 
fight was for a 5-cent fare from Manhattan 
to Coney Island. In later years in the State 
legislature he won approval of a model fac- 
tory safety law, workmen’s compensation, 
and other measures long sought by unions. 
Subsequently he was the first judge to grant 
a labor union an injunction against an em- 
ployer and he upheld employees in peaceful 
picketing. 

When he went to the Senate in 1927 he 
carried his liberal ideas into an unfriendiv 


atmosphere. His first speech dealt with un- 
employment, but it was ignored. He per- 
sisted, however, and when the depression 
came some of his ideas, such as collection 
of labor statistics, took hold. 

It has been said of Wagner that he placed 
on the books legislation more important and 
more far-reaching than any American in his- 
tory. Certainly he helped as much as any 
one man to give hope and help to those mil- 
lions of Americans struggling out of the de- 
pression. 

“If experience in the last half century has 
taught us anything, it has taught that now, 
more than ever before, our Nation requires 
a strong, vigorous, and close-knit nation- 
wide employment service system, equal to 
the job-finding, manpower mobilizing, em- 
ployment-stabilizing problems of continuing 
economic change, growing industrial com- 
plexity, and recurring defense emergency. 
Now, more than ever before, this Nation 
must assure its own internal stability as the 
basic sinews—the moral fiber—with which 
to carry the burden of world leadership 
which we can no longer escape.” (Senator 
Wagner to the 34th annual IAPES conven- 
tion in New York City, May 26-29, 1947.) 


Voice of America and International 
Information Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 11, 1953 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor the text 
of a radio address delivered by George E. 
Sokolsky on the subject of The Voice of 
America over American Broadcasting 
Co. stations on May 17, 1953. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE VOIcE OF AMERICA 


When a former Prime Minister of such a 
country as Great Britain proves by a speech 
in Parliament that he knows nothing about 
America, that he does not understand the 
American Constitution, that he has no ap- 
preciation of the jealously guarded rights of 
the American people—then obviously the 
hundreds of millions of dollars that we 
American taxpayers have spent for dissemi- 
nating information about our country and 
for propaganda purposes have been wasted. 

I have often on these broadcasts criticized 
OWI, the International Information Admin- 
istration, and the Voice of America. I have 
pointed to the Comunist infiltration in 
those organizations of Government. But I 
have not advocated destroying them. Criti- 
cism does not mean destruction. Criticism 
calls attention to errors, to faults, to possible 
correction, 

Because there has been criticism of the 
Voice of America, many Members of Congress 
propose to abolish or to curtail that organi- 
zation and even the entire International In- 
formation Administration. That would be 
piling error on error. What is needed is not 
elimination of this body, but reorganization. 

Some critics of the International Informa- 
tion Administration and the Voice of Amer- 
ica feel that under Dr. Robert L. Johnson, 
president of Temple University, important 
reforms are being made, and it is clear that 
there is hope for a reorganization that can be 
made effective. 
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Under Dean Acheson, the State Depart- 
ment grew too large. Acheson was an em- 
pire builder. He tried to bring under his 
authority as much as he could of the Na- 
tion’s business. When Truman was Presi- 
dent, Acheson acted as though he were a 
Prime Minister. 

The International Information and the 
Voice of America are instruments of national 
defense which ought to explain America, not 
to defend a momentary policy. America, we 
hope, is a permanent human society no mat- 
ter what the temporary policy may be. 
When Clement Attlee, former Prime Minister 
of Great Britain, does not even understand 
the constitutional relations between the 
President and Congress, we must assume that 
the less educated and less informed people 
of his country know little or nothing about 
us. They cannot understand what we do. 

The first task of an information service 
therefore should be the most widespread dis- 
tribution of indisputable facts about our 
country. The British information services 
perform precisely such a function, No mat- 
ter what the political changes may be in 
England, the British Library of Information, 
for instance, provides data. It tells the 
story accurately, There are other British 
agencies which perform particular propa- 
ganda jobs. The British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration spreads British propaganda by 
means of radio. 

I use the term “propaganda” in its broad- 
est sense, not in a narrow sectarian sense. 
Propaganda really means a decent respect 
for the opinions of mankind, as stated in 
the Declaration of Independence. For in- 
stance, one who likes Elgar’s music could 
be favorably disposed to Great Britain, just 
as a performance of Gershwin’s music may 
win friends for the United States. Propa- 
ganda is not limited to speeches and pro- 
nouncements setting forth a strictly national 
point of view on immediate international 
problems, although that is useful too. 

Our agencies are supposed to engage in 
propaganda on a wide plane but somehow 
they got all tangled up in current policies 
which change as the world turns on its 
axis. And they collected a queer personnel, 
many of whom by training and habit are 
more interested in Soviet Russia than in 
the United States. 

Dr. Johnson is housecleaning and reor- 
ganizing these agencies, but the job will 
never be done satisfactorily until they are 
separated from the State Department, ac- 
cepting data from all departments and agen- 
cies of Government but being under none 
of them. 

It is wrong not to recognize that Dr. 
Johnson came into the International Infor- 
mation Administration after the mess had 
been made by others. He was brought in 
to clean it up. That is a tough task. In 
recent weeks, both the McCarthy commit- 
tee and the Hickenlooper committee have 
been making investigations. The McCarthy 
investigation has uncovered the cell of pro- 
Russians with whom Dr. Johnson has to 
deal. 

This criticism has been wholesome, but 
it has not been aimed at the housecleaning 
by Dr. Johnson. So far as I can tell, it is 
designed to help him in his task. 

Apart from being separated from the State 
Department, this agency should continue to 
include all the propaganda activities of our 
country, so that a program can be devised 
which is constructive and constant. One of 
these is the exchange of students among 
countries. These are often referred to as 
the Fulbright scholarships, which is an un- 
fair name for them as the money does not 
come from Senator FULBRIGHT but from the 
American taxpayer. Senator FULBRIGHT only 
initiated this excellent idea—maybe, after 
all, he deserves to have his name attached to 
it because he did some original thinking. 
But there should be no mistake about it. 
It is propaganda. 
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All the agencies of information and propa- 
ganda need to be under one roof. Real 
strength can only come from a unified plan 
designed to inform our friends and neutrals 
and enemies all about the United States, 
always with a deep respect for our basic 
institutions. 

In the present controversy with Great 
Britain, it must be recognized that the Brit- 
ish people do not know us or understand 
us. Speaking a language of the same origin, 
many of our most important words have 
different meanings. Having the same funda- 
mental institutions, we have, in two cen- 
turies, moved far apart. 

Let me give one or two examples: 

Our President is elected by the people in 
his own right as President. The British 
Prime Minister is elected as a member of 
Parliament. Our President is an official of 
all the people, performing functions speci- 
fied in a written constitution by which he 
is also limited in his powers. The British 
Prime Minister is the leader of his party in 
Parliament. He is chosen by his own politi- 
cal party, not by the people, to be Prime 
Minister. Our President is elected for a fixed 
term of office, 4 years, and can only serve 
twice. The British Prime Minister can re- 
main at the head of his government as long 
as his party is in the majority in Parliament. 
In our country it is possible for the Presi- 
dent and the majority of Congress to be of 
different parties; in Great Britain that is 
impossible. In our country, Congress is the 
equal of the President; in Great Britain, 
Parliament is led by the Prime Minister. 

Few Britishers understand that our Presi- 
dent, if he obeys the Constitution, must 
subordinate self, as regards policy, to the 
wishes of Congress. Even less do the British 
understand that Congress possesses rights 
which are wholly unrelated to the authority 
of the President. For instance, the Presi- 
dent cannot interfere with a congressional 
committee; yet any congressional committee 
is empowered to investigate departments of 
Government under the President, 

The British ask, who is running this coun- 
try, Eisenhower or McCartHuy. It is a stupid 
question. Under our Constitution, Eisen- 
hower has his duties, powers, authorities, 
and responsibilities, and under the same 
document, each Representative and Senator 
likewise has his duties, powers, authorities, 
and responsibilities, But one does not over- 
lap the other. 

While the roots of the American and the 
British system are one, the structures are 
very different. More Americans understand 
the British system; few Britishers under- 
stand our system. 

It is for this reason that we need infor- 
mation devices to keep the world adequately 
schooled in our ways, This is only one ex- 
ample as to why we need to retain the In- 
ternational Information Administration and 
the Voice of America. We need to retain 
them cleansed of subversive and wasteful 
personnel, We need to retain them as an 
independent agency of Government. We 
need to retain them under pro-American 
direction. 

I speak approvingly of the work of Dr. 
Robert Johnson during the few months that 
he has been in office because, having studied 
the problem closely, I have become convinced 
that he is conscientiously doing an unpleas- 
ant job of housekeeping and reorganization 
that needs to be done and that he can re- 
organize those agencies of Government, so 
that they will serve America. 

I want to say one more word about criti- 
cism. 

I fear that every time a commentator 
or a columnist tells of a situation facing this 
country, the tendency is to regard him as 
against everything. That is far from the 
truth. 

Most often, at any rate in my case, I 
scrutinize most ardently those institutions 
which I understand best and support. I 
feel that it is my duty to give an outside 


view, particularly of bad management of 
good institutions. I spoke tonight of the 
Voice of America, and the International In- 
formation Administration, as I did, because 
in the past I have been so critical of it. 

Thank you. This is George Sokolsky. 
Good night. 


Effect on the Weather of Testing of 
Atomic Bombs in the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 11, 1953 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of 
a portion of a radio broadcast by Frank 
Edwards over the Mutual Broadcasting 
System on June 10, 1953. This portion 
of Mr. Edwards broadcast deals with the 
question whether the tornadoes of the 
last few days were caused by the atomic 
explosions in Nevada. 

There being no objection, the portion 
of the radio address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


Carrot HH. — Resolution prohibiting fur- 
ther testing of atomic bombs in the United 
States will be introduced tomorrow by Re- 
publican Senator WILLIAM LANGER, of North 
Dakota. Senator LANGER says: “These stu- 
pendous forces are too dangerous to be un- 
leashed in the confines of a densely popu- 
lated area like the United States. The ef- 
fects and the aftereffects of the atomic 
bomb can be determined on some isolated 
testing ground in the middle of the Pacific 
ocean as well as in the United States. There 
is no justification whatever for subjecting 
the American people to radioactive material 
in the atmosphere. I propose to act as a 
guardian of the people who look to Congress 
for protection. My resolution will ban the 
detonation of atomic weapons inside the 
continental United States as a matter of 
commonsense and publit safety.” 

Thus far the experts have shown no indi- 
cation of doing anything more than to evade 
the matter. GOP Congressman James E. 
Van Zanot, of Pennsylvania, is a member of 
the joint congressional Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee. Early this afternoon VAN ZanpT told 
a reporter that the recent plague of tornados 
could, in his opinion, definitely be traced 
to the atomic-bomb tests. A few hours later 
Van ZanovT reversed himself, announced that 
his first statement was wrong. 

From the Atomic Energy Commission, the 
newsmen get the answer which could be 
expected. The Atomic Energy Commission 
fired the bombs in Nevada. The Atomic 
Energy Commission asserts that there is no 
connection whatever between the bombs 
they fired and the tornadoes which killed 
more than 300 people, injured thousands, 
and did hundreds of millions of dollars of 
damage. The Atomic Energy Commission has 
shown no eagerness to submit its case to 
investigation. Their denials may only ex- 
press their opinions but that does not ex- 
onerate them from possible closer relation- 
ship with the matter. 

From the Chief of the Weather Bureau's 
Scientific Division, Dr. Harry Wexler, news- 
men got the reply that the atomic bomb 
does not generate enough energy to affect 
the weather. 

Let’s examine the statement of Dr. Irving 
Langmuir, famed General Electric scientist 
who played a prominent part in the develop- 
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ment of the atomic bomb, and is also noted 
for his successful rainmaking. After lengthy 
experiments, Dr. Langmuir announced that 
by sending up small amounts of chemical 
smoke in New Mexico, he could produce 
predictable rainstorms from the Southwest 
to the Atlantic coast. The tests conducted 
by Dr. Langmuir included 2 years of opera- 
tions. The results were carefully charted 
and confirmed by weather records. 

The generation of weather was not a mat- 
ter of energy but of triggering by existing 
forces of nature with a small amount of 
chemical fumes floated into the air. Dr. 
Langmuir produced results over a 1,500-mile 
range with a few pounds of chemicals. The 
atomic bomb reduces its materials to micro- 
scopic chemicals—metallic fog—sends tons 
of this matter boiling into the stratosphere 
with every explosion, Once the mass of me- 
tallic fumes is up there, it spreads out, 
drifts with the winds in a general northeast- 
erly direction across the Nation. 

If science can make rainstorms with a few 
pounds, what happens when tons of material 
are scattered in the atmosphere? When man 
tinkers with the elemental forces of Nature, 
it is a dangerous game. Once unleashed, the 
fury of the split atom is beyond control. 
If Congress refuses to investigate this mat- 
ter, then the least that Congress can do is 
to order the Atomic Energy Commission to 
fire its deadly devices outside the United 
States, as Senator LANGER suggests. 


Closed Committee Hearings 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. COURTNEY W. CAMPBELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1953 


Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to include a letter written by 
Mr. V. M. Newton, Jr., editor of the 
Tampa Morning Tribune, Tampa, Fla., 
which I feel will be of interest to every 
Member of Congress. 

The letter is as follows: 

June 3, 1953. 
Representative Josep W. MARTIN, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE Martin: I am writing 
this letter as chairman of the Committee for 
Advancement of Freedom of Information 
of Sigma Delta Chi, national professional 
journalistic fraternity, which has 21,000 
American newsmen, editors, and publishers 
as members. 

In its April 17 issue, page 480, Congres- 
sional Quarterly reported as follows: 

“From January 3 through March 31, con- 
gressional committees and subcommittees 
met 659 times, excluding House Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee meetings on budgetary 
matters. Of the 659 meetings, 217, or 32.9 
percent, were closed to the public; 22, or 3.3 
percent, were partly open ssesions, partly 
closed; and 420, or 63.7 percent, were open.” 

The House Appropriations Committee re- 
ported that its subcommittees had held 4 
to 6 closed meetings daily for 2 months, dur- 
ing which they debated how the American 
taxpayers’ funds were to be spent. These 
would add more than 200 to the congres- 
sional closed meeting score for 1953 and 
would raise the total to nearly 50 percent. 

Veteran newsmen in Washington tell me 
that this situation is worse today than any 
previous time in cur history, and that the 
closed congressional committee meetings, 
wherein they do the people’s business in 
secrecy, are increasing. 
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Sigma Delta Chi’s Committee for Ad- 
vancement of Freedom of Information de- 
plores this and, from deep conviction, we 
wish to warn that if this practice continues, 
freedom is certain to suffer. 

Let me say that this is not a matter of 
freedom of press. News does leak from these 
closed congressional committee meetings. 
It leaks to columnists and to other news- 
men, but always after the fact and usually 
in a colored or slanted version, leaked for a 
political purpose and not for the general 
good and edification of the people as a 
whole. These colored or slanted versions of 
the closed congressional committee meet- 
ings at best add only confusion to the na- 
tional picture and certainly they are no 
great aid to the general protection of crys- 
tallizing public opinion. 

Rather, it is a matter of freedom of in- 
formation or the public’s right to know, and 
it is unnecessary for me to remind that if 
the public is deprived of this right to know 
about its Government, at the time and not 
after the fact, then freedom and liberty 
eventually will give way to autocracy. The 
pages of history prove this. 

So often during my 30 years in the news- 
paper profession have I heard so-called pub- 
lic servants talk sanctimoniously about how 
the revelation of this or the publication of 
that would be detrimental to the interests 
of the people. Yet during the same 30 years, 
I never have heard of a single case wherein 
the people’s interests were damaged in any 
way when all the truth of their government 
business, including all the discussions and 
motives behind government, were made pub- 
lic or available. 

At the same time, the records of American 
government fairly are crammed with tragic 
examples wherein the people's interests really 
were damaged when the people’s govern- 
ment was conducted in secrecy. All of the 
recent scandals in Federal Government were 
made possible only through secrecy in gov- 
ernment. And I venture to say that had the 
American people been advised of the day-to- 
day proceedings in government at the time, 
public opinion would have barred these 
scandals. I venture also to say that, had the 
American people been advised at the time 
of all the facts of government during the 
period in which we lost China to the Com- 
munists, public opinion, which has carried 
the American people safely through many a 
major crisis, would have righted this great 
wrong. 

There is no precedent for these closed gov- 
ernment meetings in American history. In- 
stead, our forefathers, who had fied secret 
autocratic government in Europe, firmly es- 
tablished the precedent of free, open govern- 
ment when they conducted the town meet- 
ings of our early colonies, wherein all gov- 
ernment was open for all to see and hear. 

Later, in 1734, when the New York royal 
colony thrust John Peter Zenger into prison 
for the sin of printing complete records of 
the colony council’s meetings in his weekly 
newspaper, an American jury freed him and 
wrote into legal history the great American 
principle of open government. 

After Yorktown, many of the original 
American colonies declined to ratify the new 
American Constitution until the American 
Bill of Rights was drawn and added to that 
great document as its first 10 amendments. 
The very first amendment sets forth the ab- 
solute principle of freedom of press, which 
is an implied doctrine of freedom of infor- 
mation. 

Still later, at Gettysburg, Abraham Lincoln 
said those immortal words, “that this Na- 
tion under God shall have a new birth of 
freedom—and that government of the people, 
by the people, for the people shall not perish 
from the earth.” 

Lincoln did not mean government by secret 
congressional committee or government by 
secret town or city council. He meant that 


all government, including all news of govern- 
ment, belongs to all of the people. 

I can assure you that the American people 
are deeply concerned today over this problem. 
During 1953, here are some developments: 

The Legislatures of the States of Indiana, 
Washington, and Idaho adopted laws mak- 
ing it illegal for government officials to hold 
secret meetings. 

Similar laws are befor the Legislatures of 
California and Florida at the present time. 

Newspaper editors of Alabama have 
launched a campaign seeking enforcement 
of a 40-year old statute which bans secret 
government meetings. 

Gov. Edwin L. Mechem, of New Mexico, in 
a formal statement requested all State 
boards, departments, and agencies to con- 
duct all public business in open meetings. 

Iowa newspaper editors adopted a resolu- 
tion condemning secret meeting of Iowa 
legislative committees and urged that all 
State government bodies hold open meetings. 

Newspaper editors in Florida, North Caro- 
lina, and West Virginia protested secret 
legislative committee meetings. 

On March 10, 1953, the Legislature of the 
State of Texas adopted the following reso- 
lution memoralizing Congress and the legis- 
latures of the various States: 


“Senate Concurrent Resolution 25 
“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress and the legislatures of the various 
States as to the people's right to know 
about their own Government 


“Whereas the people's right to know about 
their own Government is a right indispen- 
sable to the maintenance of all other rights 
of a free people: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of Texas (the 
House of Representatives concurring): 

1. That the Congress of the United States 
and the legislatures of the several States 
be and hereby are urged to give the most 
careful scrutiny to all enactments to see 
to it that provision is made for the full dis- 
closure to the public of those transactions 
of Government that are the just and proper 
concern of the public, so that no board, 
agency, commission, or department of Gov- 
ernment may utilize a legislative omission, 
or an ambiguous declaration, to cloak in 
secrecy the identity of public servants, their 
remuneration or duties of any of the opera- 
tions of Government about which citizens 
must be informed, if they are to discharge 
their duties and responsibilities in a demo- 
cratic society. 

“2. That the officers of the Government 
of the United States, the officials of the sev- 
eral States, and those of the counties and 
cities of the United States be and hereby are 
urged to conduct publicly the public busi- 
ness; to make continuously that full dis- 
closure of all public transactions that is the 
foundation of our freedom and the surest 
safeguard against corruption and malfea- 
sance, tyranny, and oppression. 

“3. That citizens everywhere be alerted to 
the ever present danger that free govern- 
ment may be subverted by secret proceedings 
that throughout the history of the world 
have been the refuge of corrupt, wicked, and 
reactionary governments. 

“4. That the Executive order of September 
25, 1951, should be revoked. 

5. That the authority to place documents 
or material in the classified categories of 
top secret, secret, confidential, and restrict- 
ed ought to be confined solely to Federal 
agencies having to do with national military 
security. 

“6. That all acts placing documents or 
material in classified categories ought to be 
subject to continuous, concurrent review by 
authority other than the classifying author- 
ity to prevent abuse of the military classi- 
fications for the purpose of cloaking in 
secrecy matter having nothing to do with 
military security. 
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“7. That there ought to be agreement on 
uniform definitions of the various secret 
categories, uniformly adhered to by classi- 
fying agencies. 

“8. That a copy of this resolution be 
spread upon the journal of the senate and 
house of representatives; that the secretary 
of the senate be instructed to forward a copy 
of this resolution under the seal of the State 
of Texas to each of our United States Sen- 
ators and Congressmen from Texas.” 

I am writing this letter to you as leader 
of the Republican Party of the House, and 
I am writing a similar letter to Senator 
ROBERT A. Tart, leader of the Republican 
Party in the Senate; Senator Lynpnon B. 
JOHNSON, leader of the Democratic Party in 
the Senate; and Representative Sam RAY- 
BURN, Democratic leader of the House. 

It is the earnest desire of Sigma Delta 
Chi’s Committee for Advancement of Free- 
dom of Information that you give this letter 
deep consideration, and we would welcome 
from the leaders of the two great American 
political parties a joint statement condemn- 
ing secret government meetings, not only in 
Congress, but in all departments of Federal, 
State, and city governments in America, 
which would be a public rededication of 
the great American principle of free, open 
government. 

I will be grateful for your views. 

Sincerely yours, 
V. M. NEWTON, Jr. 


The McCarthy-Bohlen Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 11, 1953 


Mr.McCARTHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record an article entitled “The Me- 
Carthy-Bohlen case,” written by the 
Reverend James M. Gillis, C. S. P., and 
published in his column entitled “Sursum 
Corda: What’s Right With the World,” 
for April 13, 1953. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered te be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Sursum CORDA: War's RIGHT WITH THE 
WorLD? 
(By Rev. James M. Gillis, C. S. P.) 
THE M’CARTHY-BOHLEN CASE 

Some of my friends tell me that I must 
comment in this column on the McCarthy- 
Bohlen episode. Otherwise, they say, it will 
be taken for granted that I have turned my 
back on one whom I formerly defended. 
Rather than risk that misunderstanding let 
me make this pointblank declaration: I think 
the Senator as head of the important sub- 
committee on expenditures did his duty and 
no more than his duty; that he acted not 
only legally but conscientiously and that 
he conducted himself with great restraint in 
the face of outrageous abuse. 

There used to be a two-volume book en- 
titled “Masterpieces of Invective.” A third 
volume could be made of the insults hurled 
at Joe McCarrny, and to that third volume 
an appendix could be added on irony—the 
irony in this case being that those who 
abused McCartHy accused him of being 
abusive. 

I select one sample from among a hundred: 
The New York World-Telegram carried on 
March 26 an editorial under the caption 
“Guerrilla Government.” The guerrilla (did 
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they mean gorilla?) was McCartnuy; the edi- 
tor spoke of the “sad spectacle” of a Sena- 
tor's using “back-alley tactics” and of being 
a “loud-mouthed rowdy” who had “dragged 
the Senate into the gutter with him.” But 
it seems to me that the really sad spectacle 
is that of a great metropolitan newspaper 
dragging itself into the gutter with such un- 
couth language, and then going on to lament 
that good men may be frightened away from 
Public service by “vilification.” 

I have read all that Senator McCarty has 
written; I have had conversation with him 
at considerable length; I listened intently 
when he spoke to the Catholic Institute of 
of the Press in New York City, and when he 
addressed the Nation on the radio and TV, 
but I have never heard him use such vicious 
language as that of the editor of the World- 
Telegram. A friend of mine, a publicist of 
distinction, has made a point of hearing all 
of McCartHy’s speeches in the Senate for the 
last 3 years. He tells me that “Joe” always 
speaks moderately, is tolerant, patient, and 
gentlemanly. 

I can believe it in view of his soft answer 
to that insufferable pest, Lady Astor, who 
said, “I wish it were poison,” when some- 
one at a party in Washington was handing 
McCartHy a drink. The “loud mouthed 
rowdy” said, “I understand that some nice, 
fine old lady made that remark, but I didn’t 
hear it.“ He might at least have permitted 
himself to say that, after 70 years of practice 
at waspish personal insults, the lady should 
have come up with something less banal. 
As for me I would have suggested that one 
who gave up her American citizenship to 
marry a British title should have the com- 
mon decency to refrain from voicing her 
political prejudice at an American gather- 
ing. The victim of her venom was more 
the gentleman than she was the lady. 

But what warrant had MCCARTHY for op- 
posing the President’s nomination of an 
ambassador to Moscow? Nothing less than 
article II, section 2 of the Federal Constitu- 
tion: “He [the President] shall nominate 
and by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate shall appoint ambassadors.” Mc- 
CarTHY was bound by his oath of office to 
object to an appointment which he con- 
sidered unwise. He tried to learn the facts 
in the case but he was not permitted to see 
the “raw files” of the FBI on Bohlen. He 
was asked to be content with the report of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee and 
later of two Senators who themselves had 
not seen the “raw files” in their entirety. 
McCartHY remained of his own opinion. 
Right or wrong there was nothing for him 
to do, because of his oath and because of 
the moral law, but to abide by his conscience. 

There are those who say that MCCARTHY 
hopes to be the presidential candidate of his 
party in 1956 and that all his actions are 
directed to that end. But in the Bohlen case 
he jeopardized his political future. One who 
hopes for favors from the Republican Party 
doesn't cross swords with “Mr. Republican,” 
Rosert Tarr (as McCartuy did) and with 
the Republican President of the United 
States. 

Furthermore, a man with high political 
ambitions doesn’t deliberately cultivate a 
“bad press.“ He has the worst press in 
recent history but he goes on regardless. He 
may not be worldly wise, but he is courage- 
ous. McCartHy objected to Bohlen as one 
who had participated in the crime of Yalta. 
The answer was that Bohlen was an inter- 
preter, not a policy maker. But in James F. 
Byrnes’ speaking frankly, there are 16 refer- 
ences to Bohlen’s work, and among them 
(on p. 67) is the following: ‘Chip’ Bohlen, I 
believe, is the only man who has attended 
all the Big Three meetings with President 
Roosevelt and President Truman. He has 
seen these meetings from the unique posi- 
tion of both interpreter and adviser.” 


Indeed there is abundant evidence that 
Bohlen was no mere amanuensis or inter- 
preter at Yalta. Nor will he be a mere 
messenger boy to Moscow. Yet he is the man 
who, before the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, “minced no words in the defense of the 
Yalta Pact.” (New York Times, March 2.) 
That, to my mind, and obviously to the mind 
of Senator McCartny, is sufficient to dis- 
qualify him as Ambassador to Russia. As for 
President Eisenhower, I think it would have 
been more sportsmanlike of him simply to 
make the nomination and then stand aside 
without throwing in information about his 
personal friendship with Bohlen. The 
must“ messages from the President to Con- 
gress were too frequent in the Roosevelt 
regime, 


Slusser’s Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1953 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial that appeared in the 
Akron Beacon-Journal tells the story of 
Charles E. Slusser who has been ap- 
pointed Public Housing Commissioner. 
I feel confident Mr. Slusser will do a good 
job on his new assignment. 


SLUSSER’S RECORD 


When the Senate Banking Committee looks 
into Charles E. Slusser’s qualifications for 
the job of Public Housing Commissioner, it 
probably will want to know something about 
his record as mayor of Akron. 

And if Slusser is too modest to toot his 
own horn, he can read the Senators this 
editorial. 

We remember what Akron was like before 
Slusser took office and we can say unequivo- 
cally that this is a better city for having 
had his services as mayor for the last 91, 
years. 

Law enforcement has been greatly im- 
proved. Civil service has been strengthened. 
Major capital improvements in highways 
and bridges and the water and sewage dis- 
posal systems have been achieved while at 
the same time the city's debt has been re- 
duced. What is more, Slusser has demon- 
strated that a city administration can be 
friendly to management without being hos- 
tile to labor, and vice versa. 

Slusser, a Republican, has been elected 
five straight times in a predominantly Demo- 
cratic city. The Senate committee should 
interpret this to mean that most of the 
people of Akron have regarded Slusser as a 
capable administrator and have considered 
his policies generally sound. 

This doesn’t mean that the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration has found the infallible man. 
In an unfamiliar job Slusser is bound to 
make some mistakes, but he is a man who 
can learn from experience, and he won't 
make the same mistake twice. 

There is a trace of irony in the fact that 
the new Public Housing Commissioner comes 
from a city which voted emphatically to ac- 
cept no more public housing. We assure the 
Senators, however, that the mayor himself 
favored the modest public-housing project 
which the voters rejected. The antihousing 
forces in that contest simply were too well 


‘organized to be denied. 


Slusser is conservative enough to demand 
reduction of the debt but progressive enough 
to believe that a city ought to provide an 
adequate sewer sysem and maintain a public 
recreation program. He will leave Akron 
with the sewer and recreation problems still 
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unsolved, but on these, too, he made a man- 
ful effort. 

Since he served longer than any other 
Akron mayor, it was to be expected that 
Slusser’s accomplishments in the way of debt 
reduction and capital improvements would 
be impressive. The point for the Senators 
to remember is that Slusser couldn’t have 
been elected five times if he hadn’t been a 
first-rate mayor. 


Extension of the Excess-Profits Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1953 


Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, I am re- 
ceiving a good many letters at this time 
protesting against extension of the ex- 
cess-profits tax for another 6 months. 
I am sure this is true of every other 
Member of the House. No one wants 
this tax. Everyone agrees it is an un- 
fair tax—and this includes President 
Eisenhower and Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Humphrey. 

We had all hoped we might do away 
with this tax and reduce individual in- 
come taxes come the Ist of July. How- 
ever, the administration has inherited 
so many financial responsibilities that 
tax reduction must necessarily be de- 
layed for a little. I believe most busi- 
nessmen, once they appreciate the facts 
of the present situation, will go along 
with the President. 

Pursuant to the permission granted 
me to revise and extend my remarks, I 
include below the reply I am making to 
these letters in opposition to extension 
of the excess-profits tax: 

June 8, 1953. 
Mr. JAMES W. Morris, 
Manager, Line Material Co., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Dear Jim: Thanks for your letter regarding 
the excess-profits tax. Tour letter is factual 
and my entire reply is based on that portion 
of your letter as follows: “We, of course, 
feel that such an admittedly unfair tax law 
should be allowed to expire at the earliest 
possible moment.” To this I am in thor- 
ough agreement—but you have heard the 
expression, My mother told me there would 
be days like this.” Well, that’s the position 
in which I find myself right now on the 
excess-profits tax situation. Many good 
constituents are daily addressing me both 
pro and con on this issue. 

We must admit the administration has a 
clearer insight into the technical and re- 
stricted data on our defense financial needs 
than others. The world situation is in a 
state of fiux—trouble everywhere—what 
might happen can make you shudder. The 
administration is surely desirous of carrying 
out their intent in regard to tax reduction, 
but how can they, when most of the tools 
were laid on their doorstep by the previous 
administration and only, as the situation un- 
raveled, did they discover newly found 
impossibilities. 

My opinion has been that in any contro- 
versy regarding tax reduction the needs of 
individuals should come first. A reduction 
in the individual income tax would affect 
millions of our people—and immediately. 
For such citizens, in whatever capacity, this 
would really be a raise, whether in wages, 
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dividends, rents, etc., and surely would not 
create the tendency toward an increase in 
living costs. 

You can notice the next spiral of inflation 
coming; in fact, it is here—General Motors’ 
contract renegotiation, the daily notices in 
the press of increased wages or strikes to ob- 
tain this end. This increase in wages will 
inevitably be refiected in prices. However, 
these raises do not cover the 1. -ger segment 
of our people—the average worker, and those 
living on annuities of one kind and another. 
They have constantly been in the back- 
ground of this whirlpool. The purchasing 
power of our dollar should not be allowed a 
further shrinkage. Instead, an orderly in- 
crease is imperative. Today we hear so much 
about “trade, not aid.” Remember this, our 
export trade diminishes as our selling price, 
refiecting increased costs, advances. 

This tax situation is the No. 1 problem on 
my mind. I had hoped some solution not 
evident at this time might appear on the 
horizon. At one time there was some talk of 
an increase in the corporation tax in lieu of 
extension of the excess-profits tax. I had 
also thought perhaps savings in the huge 
unexpended and unallocated balances in the 
defense and foreign-aid programs might 
straighten us out. All these angles have 
been explored by the administration, but we 
are told they will not save the day. 

The President and the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury have said they do not like the ex- 
cess-profits tax and that it is unfair. How- 
ever, we need the money. In asking for its 
extension for another 6-month period, the 
President has taken the position that the 
individual must not be second in tax con- 
sideration. I believe the country at large is 
in agreement with the President, and, at the 
moment, I am inclined to support his posi- 
tion, even though it is distasteful to me as 
well as to many of my constituents. 

Your comments will be appreciated with- 
out prejudice. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
WALTER M. MUMMA, 
Member of Congress. 


Address of Gov. Christian A. Herter at 
73d Annual Banquet of the Massachu- 
setts Catholic Order of Foresters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1953 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
glad to have printed the text of a speech 
by Gov. Christian A. Herter, of Massa- 
chusetts, at the 73d annual banquet of 
the Massachusetts Catholic Order of For- 
esters at Swampscott on May 30. I know 
that all of Governor Herter’s former col- 
leagues here will be interested in the 
speech and particularly in the very mov- 
ing letter he received recently from a 
woman in Poland. Occasionally I have 
been asked whether I felt there was much 
value in the efforts made to assure the 
people behind the Iron Curtain that the 
people of this country are interested in 
them and in doing everything possible to 
assist them in regaining their freedom. 
Certainly, such a letter as Governor 
Herter received, as well as the challeng- 
ing story now being told by Lieutenant 
Jarecki of his own experiences in Poland 


and of what led him to make his des- 
perate but successful effort to regain his 
own freedom, make it entirely clear that 
these efforts are useful. 

Governor Herter said: 


Your Excellency, Mr. Toastmaster, dis- 
tinguished guests and friends, it is, of course, 
a distinct pleasure for me to be here with you 
this evening and to have the privilege of 
addressing you at your 73d annual banquet. 

I have been kept in touch with the ac- 
tivities of the Massachusetts Catholic Order 
of Foresters by my good friend, Mrs. Bea 
Mullaney, and by Frank Hannigan, your 
High Chief Ranger. 

May I commend you for the high ideals 
which guide your conduct. I can well im- 
agine that it was these ideals which led His 
Excellency, the Archbishop, to lend his name 
so graciously to your order by becoming a 
member. 

You are dedicated to a spirit of fraternal- 
ism and brotherly love. These qualities are 
highly prized in our country, where we try to 
get along with our neighbor by being 
courteous and friendly to him, and by re- 
specting his rights as he respects ours. 

This neighborliness also dominates our 
relationships with other nations, as it is al- 
ways our desire and our policy to respect the 
rights of others and to live on peaceful terms 
with them. 

We not only observe this spirit in our dip- 
lomatic affairs with other nations but in our 
social, cultural, and economic relationships 
as well. 

We seek no territorial gains, nor do we 
attempt to impose our will upon the minds 
and hearts of men in other lands. 

Our sole aim is peace, and a world in 
which each nation is free to carry out its 
own policies to the best interests of its own 
citizens and to live in neighborliness with 
the other nations of the world. 

Unfortunately there are forces in the world 
today which do not recognize the rights of 
others as we do, but who instead seek to 
impose their will not only upon their own 
people but also upon the people of other 
nations. 

It is the great tragedy of our times that 
the leaders of communism have betrayed 
nation after nation until now literally mil- 
lions of men and women no longer enjoy the 
individual liberties which to us are as pre- 
cious as life itself. 

What has happened to these people who 
have been so betrayed? We often wonder 
whether the cruel regulation of their daily 
lives and the removal of their liberties have 
not so crushed them with despair that the 
will to regain their freedom is now lost. 

No, my friends; that is not the case. The 
urge for freedom is so strong within us that 
men and women will never submit willingly 
to domination of this kind, no matter to 
what brutal lengths the dictator may go in 
his efforts to wipe out this desire. 

This I am prepared to prove. In a few 
minutes I am going to read you a letter. 

It is a dramatic letter. It is an inspiring 
one. When I first read it I was deeply moved, 
for it tears at the heartstrings, 

But it is more than that. 

This letter which I am going to read to you 
is conclusive proof that the spirit of man 
will rise above the rule of the oppressor, and 
that the desire to be free cannot be crushed 
out no matter what attempts are made to 
this end. 

It was written by a woman in Poland a 
few short weeks ago. Probably I should not 
disclose at the present time exactly how it 
crossed the borders of Poland and came to 
my desk at the State House in Boston. It 
has now been translated from the Polish 
language. 

Let me read it to you: 

“Dear GOVERNOR Herter: In beginning my 
letter I would like to thank you very much 
for your words said during a speech at the 
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congress, relating to the Polish nation over 
here, behind the Iron Curtain. Dear Amer- 
ican Governor, I dare to write this letter due 
to the fact that we are rejoicing here, be, 
hind the Iron Curtain, that the Americay 
Nation is composed of good people and that 
you are calling our nation your friends. 

“Do believe us, that we are rejoicing at 
every spoken word of the American Nation, 
we are glad that you Americans are not for- 
getting the real Polish people, who do not 
belong under this bloody Bolshevik flag. I 
am a woman 36 years old—I am very unhappy 
in Poland. 

“Dear American Governor, I, a woman, 
would like to flee from my country, for such 
a woman as I is always kept at the last 
place, for I do not belong to the party or to 
the Polish-Bolshevik women's organizations. 
I am disgusted with this Red flag. Dear 
American Governor, do believe me that for 
such a woman as I it is difficult to live in 
Poland. 

“But we do not lose hope, we do believe 
that the American Nation will bring free- 
dom to us. Dear American Nation, we, the 
true Polish women, are begging your help. 
Come together with other nations, tear apart 
the Iron Curtain, tear up to pieces the bloody 
rag which flies over our country. Hoist up 
on the highest mast the flag of freedom and 
victory of great America. Dear American 
Governor, do voice to the nations throughout 
the world that we are unhappy here behind 
the Iron Curtain, that we want our freedom. 

“As I finish this letter, I send you, Mr. 
Governor, a warm handshake. 

“Long live the American Nation. 

“Long live President Eisenhower, the Pres- 
ident of America and the whole world. 

“Dear American woman, do not forget the 
Polish slave woman, who, exhausted, falls 
under Bolshevik tyranny. 

“SIGRIT, 
“A Woman of Poland.” 

Sigrit, may God grant your wish that free- 
dom may come not only to Poland but to 
all peoples who have lost it, so that peace 
may return to the world. 


Tennessee Valley Authority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1953 


.Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include the following resolution 
adopted June 1, 1953, by the directors of 
the Madison County (Ala.) Farmers’ 
Association: 


Whereas the Tennessee Valley Authority is 
being opposed by certain members of Con- 
gress and organizations in the United States; 
and 

Whereas the continuation of the great 
contribution to the progress, development, 
and welfare of both rural and urban areas 
served by the Tennessee Valley Authority is 
endangered by those who propose drastic 
cuts in the appropriations for the Authority; 
and 

Whereas we regret that various interpreta- 
tions of the American Farm Bureau resolu- ` 
tions adopted at the 34th annual meeting 
have confused farmers and others in Madi- 
son County as to the stand that the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation is taking regard- 
ing TVA; and 

Whereas American Farm Bureau Assistant 
Legislative Director Matt Triggs’ statement 
made in the AFBF News Letter of Mav 4, 1953, 
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attempted to clarify this situation, and we 
quote in part, “The American Farm Bureau 
Federation has supported TVA from its in- 
ception, At our last annual meeting in 
Seattle, where the policies referred to by you 
were agreed upon, there was not even any 


discussion of a change in Farm Bureau policy. 


with regard to our support of TVA”; and 
Whereas we, the directors of the Madison 
County Farmers’ Association, fully realizing 
that TVA and its entire program has played 
a vital part in the progress and development 
of the agriculture and the welfare of the farm 
families of this area now and will do so in 
the future years to come: Now, therefore, 
be it 
Resolved by the directors of the Madison 
County Farmers’ Association in regular 
monthly meeting this the Is: day of June, 
1953, That we hereby unanimously go on rec- 
ord reaffirming our support of the TVA as an 
agency of the Government of the United 
States and that we shall do everything in 
our power to assist in the continuance of the 
TVA and its entire program; be it further 
Resolved, That we call upon the leadership 
of our State and National Farm Bureau or- 
ganizations to vigorously support the TVA 
and its recent request for appropriations 
that will enable TVA to effect its expanded 
program; be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to Mr. Gordon Clapp, Chairman of the 
TVA, the two United States Senators from 
Alabama and to the Congressman from the 
8th Congressional District of Alabama, to the 
President of the Alabama Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, to the President of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, to the President of 
the Huntsville Chamber of Commerce, to all 
members of the Madison County Farmers’ 
Association, and that a copy be handed to 
the press. 
MADISON COUNTY FARMERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 
H. WALTER ESSLINGER, Jr., 
President, 
Rocer E. NANCE, 
Chairman, TVA Committee. 
This the 1st day of June, 1953. 
Attest: 
Apa E. GRIMWOOD, 
Secretary. 


The Concept of a Free Market for 
Government Bonds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 11, 1953 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a summary 
of the remarks made by Mr. Robert H. 
Craft, vice president and treasurer, 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, before 
the Utah Bankers’ Association meeting 
at Sun Valley, Idaho, on May 11, 1953. 
The address is entitled “The Concept of 
a Free Market for Government Bonds.” 

I would say that it is recommended 
reading for anyone who wishes to find 
out the truth about the Government 
bond market and the relationship to it 
of the Federal Reserve System and the 
Treasury of the United States. I rec- 
ommend it to all Senators and Members 
of Congress. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


During the past 34% months, we have been 
witnessing a return to a free market econ- 
omy. This is a healthy development. In the 
past 2 decades, the trend had been sharply 
in the other direction. Controls were neces- 
sary during the war, but controls were too 
long continued after the war under the 
guise of synthetic emergencies. The policies 
of the past 20 years cannot easily be re- 
versed within the space of a few weeks’ time. 
Nor can a return to a free market economy 
be achieved without some disruptions along 
the line. 

Today I would like to talk with you about 
the role of the Federal Reserve System with- 
in the concept of a free market. In apprais- 
ing credit policies and in understanding the 
functions and responsibilities of the Federal 
Reserve System, it is important to set them 
in their proper atmosphere; it is important 
also to reorient ourselves to the underlying 
percepts of a free market. 

It is in the field of money that the prin- 
ciples of free markets—of general, overall, 
and impersonal regulations—conform most 
truly to the principles of the general welfare 
of all the people with special benefits for 
none. 

During the war, the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem relinquished its credit regulatory 
powers for what at that time was deemed 
to be the more essential objective—that of 
financing an unprecedented Government 
borrowing program. In passing, it should be 
noted that the interest rate structure pre- 
vailing at the outset of World War II and 
the one on which that war was financed was 
about the lowest in our financial history. 

The Federal Reserve System, however, can- 
not be held primarily responsible for the in- 
flation that permanently was built into the 
economy during that period. That can be at- 
tributed directly to the inept debt manage- 


ment and fiscal policies of the period. Debt 


management relied far too heavily on the 
banking system and not enough on non- 
banking institutions and, more particularly, 
on individuals who represented the most ef- 
fective spending classes. The fiscal program 
fell short in relying too heavily on borrow- 
ing and too little on pay as you go. 

For some time following the last war, the 
Federal Reserve System continued under the 
domination of the Treasury and thus was 
prevented from exercising its statutory re- 
sponsibility of regulating the cost, the vol- 
ume, and the availability of credit in a situ- 
ation that called increasingly for restraint. 
In fact, it was not until 1947 that Federal 
Reserve Officials, growing uneasy over their 
practical inability to perform their re- 
sponsibilities, attempted to swing back to 
orthodox credit policies. There followed a 
series of measures, including an increase in 
short term rates and increases in reserve re- 
quirements, but these attempts at restraint 
had little antiinflationary effect. In fact, 
there could be no effective limitation on 
the availability or volume of credit so long 
as financial institutions were free to sell 
Government bonds to the Federal Reserve 
banks and the latter were obligated to take 
them in order to support the market. It was 
not until the early part of 1951 that the 
Federal freed itself from the yoke of Treas- 
ury control, At that time the Treasury and 
Federal Reserve reached the famous accord. 

Since the accord, the Federal Reserve 
System, for the first time in many years, has 
directed its attention primarily toward con- 
trolling the basic source of credit by refus- 
ing to purchase Government securities in 
unlimited amounts. This was a long over- 
due step. By the time it was taken, how- 
ever, all of the wartime and most of the 
postwar inflation had been permanently 
frozen into the economy, Wholesale prices 
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had risen from 60 percent of the 1947-49 
average in December 1941, to 116 percent 
by March of 1951. During the same period 
the consumer price index had risen from 
66 percent to 110 percent. But more im- 
portant, the money supply had increased 
from $38 billion to $113 billion; total private 
debt from $140 billion to $277 billion and 
total debt, including public debt, had more 
than doubled from $212 billion to $519 bil- 
lion in that 10-year period. Most of these 
increases in prices, money supply, and debt 
resulted from the inadequate wartime fiscal 
and debt management policies. The Federal 
Reserve System had no choice but to go along 
with the master program adopted for financ- 
ing the war. 

The policy that has been in effect during 
the past 2 years has had mixed results. 
Wholesale prices in the period from March 
1951 to March 1953, have declined moder- 
ately. The consumer price index has risen 
only slightly. Beyond this, there is no sta- 
tistical evidence that the economy has been 
under real restraint. Employment is at a 
practical maximum—the Federal Reserve 
Board Index of Industrial Production, the 
gross national product, and disposable per- 
sonal income are all at rates substantially 
above those of 2 years ago—and so on with 
all the other economic indicators. The pres- 
ent money supply amounts to $124 billion 
as against $113 billion in March of 1951, 
What is more significant, however, is that 
private debt has continued to rise at a fairly 
rapid rate. This is particularly true in the 
consumer credit and individual mortgage 
credit categories. Total private debt has 
risen from $277 billion to an estimated figure 
of $310 billion at present. And the demand 
for credit remains unabated. 

What, therefore, should Federal Reserve 
policy be in the present circumstances? It 
is difficult to subscribe to the view that there 
are no risks of further inflation. While we 
have not experienced a further price inflation 
during the past 2 years, we have been ex- 
periencing a further substantial credit in- 
flation. The Treasury is now faced with a 
sizable cash deficit for the current calendar 
year. To the extent that this deficit is 
financed through the banking system, there 
will be a dollar-for-dollar increase in the 
money supply. The recent leveling off of 
prices at close to their all-time high may be 
nothing more than a transitory adjustment 
to a free market. Moreover, with the recent 
hidden price increases in steel accompanied 
by demands for higher wages, there is no 
assurance that a further upswing in prices 
is not in the offing. A recurrence of the 
vicious circle that has been so much in evi- 
dence for so many years—higher wages, 
higher prices, ad infinitum. 

It seems to me that the choice is clear, 
If it is the Federal Reserve System's responsi- 
bility to contribute to stability in prices and 
a high level of economic activity and em- 
ployment, certainly the present circum. 
stances provide little justification for add- 
ing fuel to the smouldering fires of price in- 
flation by pumping more credit into an al- 
ready heavily inflated base. 

Let me turn to some of the more practical 
aspects of the monetary policy that has re- 
cently been in effect. What effect has it 
had on the banking system? The banking 
system has begun to run out of money. 
Credit policy was begun to bite. If the Fed- 
eral Reserve System is unwilling to provide 
reserves by purchasing securities, the bank- 
ing system can obtain reserves to extend fur- 
ther credit only in two ways. One of these 
is by borrowing from the Federal Reserve 
banks and the second is by selling securities 
to nonbank investors. Both of these expe- 
dients have been resorted to recently. But 
there is a practical limitation to borrowing 
beyond which banks are unwilling to go and 
beyond which, in fact, the Federal Reserve 
banks will not permit them to go. Sales of 
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securities to nonbank investors can be ac- 
complished only at increasingly higher rates 
and lower prices. In the process the li- 
quidity of the banking system becomes 
impaired. 

The member banking figures during the 
current year to date afford a good example 
of what has been happening to the banking 
system. It has been necessary for the bank- 
ing system to sell securities to nonbank in- 
vestors, thus reducing deposits, in order to 
pay off part of their borrowings and provide 
the reserves to increase loans. For many 
years the banking system held a much larger 
proportion of Government securities than 
of loans but since January 1951 the situa- 
tion gradually has become reversed. Total 
loans are now about one-third larger than 
total Governments. Furthermore, while 
risk assets have been rising, liquidity re- 
serves, as represented by Treasury bills and 
certificates, have been falling. 

For these reasons, the banking system has 
become much more selective in its credit 
extension. This is the aim of credit policy. 
Speculative loans must be called in order 
to accommodate legitimate borrowers. Mar- 
ginal projects must be deferred. We are 
now up against a situation in which the 
phrase “loaned up” has real meaning. It 
means that our lendable resources have be- 
come exhausted. This experience clearly 
demonstrates that a policy of indirect credit 
restraint actually works. How quickly and 
how effectively it works depends upon how 
vigorously it is applied. The aim of policy 
has been to restrain, to moderate the growth 
of the money supply to conform with the 
needs of an expanding economy. Anything 
greater than that provides the base for in- 
flation and a continued deflation in the 
value of the monetary unit. An effort to 
maintain a continuous inflationary boom is 
the surest guaranty of a deflationary de- 
pression eventually e~d wae longer the boom 
is continued, the more severe the eventual 
collapse. 

It seems to me that there is a general 
misconception of Federal Reserve responsi- 
bility. This misconception rests on the 
thesis that the system is committed to main- 
taining stability at whatever level the econ- 
omy reaches. This is the equivalent of 
saying that the system must freeze perma- 
nently into the economy any inflation that 
takes place from time to time as a result 
of factors over which the system has no 
direct control. If this doctrine were ac- 
cepted, the long run results would be ob- 
vious. A continuing dissipation of the 
purchasing power of the dollar would be 
unavoidable. 

Another common misconception has to do 
with interest rates. We recently have heard 
a good deal of comment to the effect that 
the rate on the new bonds sold by the Treas- 
ury was set at too high a level, and that 
the Treasury and the Federal have been 
collaborating to raise interest rates delib- 
erately. Such comments ignore the facts. 
In the first place the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem has no direct influence over the de- 
mand for money. The System influences 
solely the supply. 

Furthermore, it should be understood that 
under the present free-market concept the 
System exercises no direct control over in- 
terest rates. Nor does it attempt to fix 
any pattern of prices or yields. The interest 
rate is fixed by the market. The interest 
rate is nothing more than a reflection of the 
supply and demand for money in terms of 
price. It is true that interest rates do fur- 
nish a clue as to the effectiveness of the 
Federal Reserve policy. Interest rates also 
have a bearing on the use of money. As 
the supply becomes limited and rates rise, 
certain projects cannot be profitably financed 
and thus are deferred. To think of it the 
other way around, is to think that interest 
rates can be posted and maintained by arbi- 


trary decision, leaving supply and demand 
to balance themselves. But reason and ex- 
perience show that supply and demand will 
not balance themselves when the rate is 
fixed. If the interest rate is fixed too low, 
demand will increase and the only way by 
which the rate can be kept low is through 
a continuous and unlimited increase in the 
money supply. If demand continues high 
while the supply is not increased, the effect 
undeniably is restrictive. But it is impor- 
tant to be clear about which element is neu- 
tral and which is the prime mover. In the 
present case it is clearly demonstrated which 
has been the positive factor in raising in- 
terest rates. 

Now everyone favors freedom and free mar- 
kets in the abstract, but when the principle 
is applied, it pinches in some places. To 
be exposed to competition after being shel- 
tered for many years is unfamiliar and un- 
comfortable. There are those who take the 
position that it was all right for the Fed- 
eral to permit the 2½ percent bonds to break 
par but that they should have been sup- 
ported on a 2% percent basis. There are 
some who believe that it is all right for the 
Treasury to pay 3 percent for long term 
money, but not 3½ percent. 

This line of reasoning not only is com- 
pletely fallacious but overlooks the fact 
that within a free market, the rate is set 
by the marketplace and the only way of 
establishing a lower rate than the market 
sets would be to revert to the policy of peg- 
ging bond prices and relinquishing control 
over credit. Furthermore, to carry the other 
argument to its logical conclusion, if rates 
should be fixed at 3 percent or 2½ percent, 
why not at 1 percent? Why, in fact, pay any 
rate at all? 

It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
those advocating relaxation or abandon- 
ment of restraint actually would prefer con- 
tinued inflation. The stability they advo- 
cate always would be stability pegged at the 
highest levels reached by the last inflation- 
ary upsurge. If this thesis were to be 
adopted, the Federal Reserve System would 
be, indeed, the engine of inflation. It would 
have no other purpose or function. I do not 
believe that is the proper role for the Sys- 
tem. Moreover, the System cannot and 
should not base its policies on forecasts of 
what might happen 6 months from now or 
on a fear of deflation at some indefinite fu- 
ture time. It must base its actions upon 
conditions as they exist. 

Although many economists are predicting 
an imminent downturn in business, and they 
may very well be right, there is little tangible 
evidence at present to support this forecast. 
In fact, it seems to me there are more under- 
lying inflationary than deflationary poten- 
tials in the present economic situation. One 
is the possible pressure on prices mentioned 
amomentago. Another is the active demand 
for higher wages. The existing money supply 
which could be activated by an increase in 
velocity provides a third. The Treasury 
floating debt, a near money equivalent, is a 
fourth. Within a few months or a year, all 
of that could be turned into cash if the 
holders so desired, and it would have to be 
refunded through the banking system. But 
beyond this, the prospective new cash needs 
of the Treasury for the balance of the coming 
year, represent a sizable inflationary po- 
tential. A good deal of this may well have 
to be borrowed from the banking system and, 
to the extent that this takes place, the 
money supply will be increased dollar for 
dollar. 

This brings me to my final topic—the 
link between debt management and Federal 
Reserve System credit policy. Debt manage- 
ment is one of the tools which, if coordinated 
with Federal Reserve policy, can contribute 
substantially to economic stability. The 
present composition of the debt leaves much 
to be desired. Of the total of $140 billion of 
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marketable debt, 40 percent is due within 1 
year and an additional 16 percent due within 
2 years. This is to say nothing of the $60 
billion odd of nonmarketable debt redeem- 
able upon demand. 

This is an inheritance of the past when 
debt management decisions were designed 
to attract funds at the lowest possible rates. 
This meant obtaining funds from the bank- 
ing system at short term—the most heavily 
inflationary method possible. 

The biggest problem facing the Treas- 
ury is to proceed as rapidly as possible toward 
funding of the present floating debt into 
lenger term securities. This would have at 
least 3 desirable results: (1) It would 
reduce the inflationary potential of this huge 
supply of near money; (2) it would permit 
the Federal Reserve System to pursue credit 
policies uninhibited by the effects of those 
policies on Treasury financing; (3) to the ex- 
tent that long-term financing outside the 
banking system can be substituted for reli- 
ance upon the short-term market, the in- 
flationary danger can thereby be reduced and 
with it, the need for as vigorous restraint 
by the Federal Reserve. 

The recent issue of long-term 314-percent 
bonds is a good example of this. Had the 
Treasury been able to sell $3 billion to long- 
term investors instead of $1 billion, it would 
not now face the need of raising another $2 
billion before June 30 through Treasury bills 
or other short-term paper. If bills are sold 
they may have to be takcn, to a large ex- 
tent, by the commercial banks. Deposits 
will be increased by an equal amount and 
the reserves to support these deposits will 
have to be furnished either by borrowing, 
by Federal open-market operations, or, per- 
haps, a combination of both. This is the old 
familiar pattern of inflation. It takes place 
whenever total demands upon the capital 
market are not met out of genuine savings. 

It is argued that if the Treasury com- 
petes strongly and effectively for accumu- 
lated savings, savings institutions then will 
have less funds available for the financing 
of corporations or the building of turnpikes 
or the extension of consumer credit, mort- 
gage loans and the like. The result will 
be that some of these things, less essential 
than others, will be deferred into the future. 
Capital funds, instead of competing for a 
supply of capital goods and labor already 
fully engaged, will be available for these 
things at a later date when they may pro- 
vide a welcome sustaining force instead of 
an inflationary strain. Credit policy is an 
indirect means of control. It is subtle, some- 
times slow, but it is pervasive. It is flexible 
and it can be applied as gently or as strongly 
as the occasion requires. 

On the other hand, credit policy is not a 
panacea or cure-all for eliminating economic 
disequilibrium. The contribution that credit 
and monetary policies can make to economic 
stability should neither be overrated nor 
minimized. Too much is often claimed for 
the effectiveness of credit policies. Frequent- 
ly, too little importance is attached to them. 
Usually, a proper Federal Reserve policy is 
unpopular politically, especially when used 
for restraining purposes. At best, it is gross- 
ly misunderstood. Unfortunately, the mis- 
understanding is most glaring among the 
most articulate critics. Even we, as bank- 
ers, want higher interest rates but resent de- 
preciation in the value of our portfolios. We 
are strong advocates of preserving the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar but criticize the 
authorities for not providing the reserves to 
enable us to make loans, overlooking the fact 
that those loans add directly to the money 
supply. Credit. policy is only one of the 
weapons in the arsenal for dealing with eco- 
nomic instability. If used properly, it can 
be of real effectiveness in arresting inflation 
which arises primarily from extension of 
credit but it can no more stop inflation that 
arises from other sources than a lighting rod 
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can put out a fire. The maximum effect can 
be achieved only by a combination of ap- 
propriate fiscal, debt management, and credit 
policies. 

In conclusion, let me sum up quickly. 
A free market in money and capital is in- 
dispensable to the functioning of all other 
free markets. Continuous inflation as a 
way of life is neither just nor practical. Its 
effects cannot be fully offset either by price 
controls or by compensatory increases in 
dollar income. If all incomes are increased 
proportionately, no one benefits. If they 
are not increased proportionately, a minor- 
ity benefits at the expense of a majority. 
This thesis is contrary to our basic concept 
of promoting the general welfare. One way 
to curtail inflation from other sources and 
the only way to eliminate inflation that 
arises from excessive use of credit is to 
adopt a policy of credit restraint which 
will limit growth in the money supply to 
the growth needs of the economy. Present 
policies of the Treasury and of the Federal 
Reserve System are based on this objective. 
The rise in interest rates which has been 
proceeding gradually over the past several 
years, and more sharply recently, is an in- 
cidental and necessary consequence of credit 
restraint in a free exchange economy and 
not an end in itself. The increased cost of 
capital which results is a small price to pay 
for checking the continuous deterioration 
in the value of the dollar which has gone 
too far and for too long. 

My topic today was chosen for the purpose 
of endeavoring to contribute to a better 
understanding of the problems with which 
the monetary and credit authorities are con- 
fronted. You may disagree with their judg- 
ments. But there can be no basis for dis- 
agreement with the principles governing 
their actions. This country’s dominant po- 
sition in the free world today was achieved 
under the capitalistic system, the basic in- 
gredient of which is free markets. As yet, 
a more satisfactory system has not been 
developed. 


Hampton Teachers Hit Use by Reds of 
Shield 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 11, 1953 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Hampton Teachers Hit Use by 
Reds of Shield,” published in the Man- 
chester Union Leader. It describes a 
very courageous stand by a group of 
teachers. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FIFTH AMENDMENT—HAMPTON TEACHERS HIT 
Use BY REDS or SHIELD 

Hampron,—Lest there exist any doubt as 
to just where they stand on the use of the 
fifth amendment by professors, teachers, and 
instructors in schools and colleges, 33 teach- 
ers—the entire teaching staff—of the Hamp- 
ton schools have announced in the form of 
a resolution that they are flatly opposed to 
use of that amendment as a shield for Com- 
munist instructors intent on destroying all 
for which that amendment stands. 

In their resolution, the Hampton teachers 
club also made it known that it stands op- 
posed to use of the fifth amendment by 


teachers innocent of Communist Party mem- 
bership or inclined toward Communist ide- 
ology, but who feel that a definite commit- 
ment in saying that they are not or never 
have been members of the Communist Party 
is a violation of intellectual and academic 
freedom, 

The fifth amendment to the Constitution 
states that no person shall be compelled in 
any criminal case to be a witness against 
himself. In other words, an individual does 
not have to testify in a matter that might 
make him subject to criminal prosecution. 

As for investigations into education, the 
teachers of the town say that they welcome 
such an investigation, feeling that it might 
do much toward elimination of those in the 
teaching profession who work actively for 
interests seeking to overthrow the Govern- 
ment of the United States by force. 

However, such an investigation, they state, 
must be carried out in a manner consonant 
with the American tradition of fairness and 
it should be completely free of political 
mud slinging and without thought of po- 
litical gain on the part of the investigators. 

It is the hope of the Hampton teachers, 
they indicate, that other members of the 
profession and their representative groups 
throughout the State and Nation will join 
with them in taking an affirmative stand 
against what they believe to be a flagrant 
misuse of the fifth amendment. 

Following is the resolution, printed in its 
entirety, that was drawn up at the last meet - 
ing of the Hampton Teachers Club: 


RESOLUTION 


“We, the teachers of Hampton, hereby re- 
solve, individually and as a group known as 
the Hampton Teachers Club, that: 

“1, We are Americans in the full sense of 
the word. 

“2. We are not Communists. 

“3. We have never been Communists. 

“4. We are against the use of the fifth 
amendment by teachers who are trying to 
hide under its veil to escape just punishment 
if they be guilty of conspiring to overthrow 
our Government (by force) or any deed that 
is not in conformity with sound American- 
ism. We are also against the use of the fifth 
amendment by innocent teachers who feel 
that a commitment such as we are making is 
a violation of the intellectual or academic 
freedom, when in effect, they could actually 
be helping traitors whose ultimate goal is 
the destruction of freedom. 

“5. We welcome an investigation into edu- 
cation that will lead to the elimination of 
traitors in our schools, but we feel also that 
these investigations should be conducted 
with pure Americanism in mind, free from 
political mudslinging and without thought 
of political gain on the part of the investi- 
gators. > 

“It is our hope that other teachers and 
teachers’ groups throughout the State and 
Nation will join with us in taking a stand on 
this very serious matter confronting our 
schools today. 


“THE HAMPTON TEACHERS CLUB.” 


The resolution has been endorsed by the 
New Hampshire commissioner of education, 
Dr. Hilton C. Buley, and Robert Bailey, sec- 
retary of the New Hampshire State Teachers 
Association, 

The president of the Hampton Teachers 
Club, Elton Smith, a social-studies instruc- 
tor, said the idea for the resolution originated 
with Robert E. Martens, a junior-high-school 
teacher of social studies, Both Martens and 
Smith are World War II veterans. 

For the good of the teaching profession and 
for the parents of school children and the 
general public, the club elected to make 
known its stand on the use of the fifth 
amendment by teachers who would hide be- 
hind it and avoid punishment while working 
for a cause so contrary to the American way 
of life and for a cause that seeks the violent 
overthrow of the established Government, 
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Ike’s Farm Task 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 11, 1953 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Ike’s Farm Task,” written by 
Alfred D. Stedman and published in the 
St. Paul Sunday Pioneer Press of June 7, 
1953. It is a very interesting article. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

IK E's FARM TASK 
(By Alfred D. Stedman) 


President Eisenhower in his TV chat placed 
a finger right on some big pending farm 
questions. The same day, the 6-State Des 
Moines conference on corn storage pinpointed 
others. 

“We must remove the squeeze” between 
falling farm prices and rising farm costs, 
declared the President, Secretary Benson con- 
curring. 

That talk is music to farm ears. But the 
rise in factory wage rates that are reflected 
in farm costs is still continuing, after going 
up 20 percent, while farm prices were de- 
clining 16 percent in 2 years. How is the 
squeeze to be ended while cost levels keep 
rising? 

The President said that, in doing it, “we are 
not going to regiment farmers.” But the 
question lurking behind both that aim and 
the Des Moines discussions is how to handie 
Federal farm-price supports without regimen- 
tation, 

By offering farmers the high and rigid price 
of $1.55 to $1.60 a bushel for all the corn they 
can raise, the Government has induced huge 
production. Already, Uncle Sam is up 
against it to find storage for leftover 1952 
corn. And a fine new 1953 crop is now 
coming on. Stores of wheat bought by the 
Government in supporting prices are also 
huge. Uncle Sam seeks a way through these 
supply problems. 

Thus again the same question comes up 
as to how. The Eisenhower-Benson answer 
would be the flexing of prite supports down- 
ward to a degree that would encourage sales 
and not induce production of such big sur- 
pluses. 

The other famillar answer would keep the 
Federal price supports up, attempting to hold 
down the supply by acreage allotments and 
marketing quotas. This is the regimenta- 
tion that the administration wants to get 
along without. 

The question of which to use—high price 
supports and tight controls (regimentation) 
or flexible price supports and freedom from 
such controls—is coming to a head. Wheat 
farmers almost surely in July and corn 
growers perhaps this winter will vote their 
choice in referendums. 

But the issue extends beyond wheat and 
corn to cotton and tobacco, whose producers 
haye less dislike for controls. Any legal shift 
from this kind of regimentation as a backing 
for high-price supports will be up to Con- 
gress. There the problem of how to get farm 
income out of the price-cost squeeze without 
regimentation doesn’t look exactly easy. 

But luckily for the administration, the 
problem isn't so tough either as some farm 
program critics make out, For much of the 
current wave of press criticism is false. Re- 
cently one columnist stated that wheat and 
cotton price supports in 5 years have “cost 
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the taxpayers” over 85 billion. Another de- 
scribed all dairy product purchases as a Gov- 
ernment loss. A third put the year’s costs 
of farm price supports at $1,1 billion. 

Each of these statements is grossly wrong. 
The $5 billion represents not cost to the tax- 
payer, but total amounts advanced, much 
of it to be returned. The dairy products 
bought were not a net loss, unless good food 
fed to soldiers or in school lunches to chil- 
dren is defined as a loss. And 81.1 billion is 
not this year’s or any year's cost of farm 
price supports. It is the public investment 
in them. Except on potatoes, eggs or other 
perishables, the net cost per taxpayer of 20 
years of Federal price supports on all storable 
products put together has been almost too 
small to find in his income-tax return. 

For corn and wheat, introduction of a mod- 
erate degree of fiexibility into price supports, 
plus deliberate adoption of a stockpiling 
program, might meet the situation very well. 

This great country, for safety’s sake, needs 
large reserves of essential foods and feeds. 
Having them is part of the preparedness that 
reduces the war peril. Many other nations 
are depending on our reserves. Our crops 
can vary enormously with weather from year 
to year. Large reserves that earlier were 
hailed as calamitous have turned out to be 
blessings. So the way seems open to a modi- 
fied farm program of moderate supports, 
deliberate stockpiling of safe reserves, and 
none of the regimentation that neither 
Eisenhower nor the farmers like. 


The Korean Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY C. DWORSHAK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 11, 1953 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have published 
in the Appendix of the Recor an edito- 
rial entitled “Three Years—for What?” 
which appears in today’s issue of the 
Washington Times-Herald. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

THREE YEARS—FOR WHAT? 


Agreement on exchange of prisoners is re- 
garded as assuring a truce in Korea, ending 
3 years of war. Americans will be happy 
when the slaughter has stopped, at least for 
a time, but their gratification will be tem- 
pered by the knowledge that this has been a 
long war, that it has been a costly war, that 
it is the only American war that ended with- 
out military victory, that it has settled noth- 
ing, and that there is no guarantee that one 
day it may not break out again in renewed 
fury. 

Indeed, there is the threat that the Re- 
public of South Korea, for whose preserva- 
tion the United States organized a United 
Nations rescue mission, will not be bound by 
the truce, but will fight on though Ameri- 
can forces stand aside. Such a mixed-up 
outcome would be in character with a war 
that has been mixed up from the beginning. 
And now, after 3 years, we may ask our- 
selves what was supposed to have been ac- 
complished as a result of Mr. Truman's per- 
sonal and unconstitutional decision, on mo- 
tion of former Secretary of State Acheson, to 
commit America to a distant conflict in 
which it had not the slightest direct in- 
terest. What is the justification for more 
than 135,000 American casualties, with al- 
most 22,000 dead? 


Some specious purposes have been ad- 
vanced for America’s past participation in 
foreign wars. But can anyone contend that 
Korea was a war, as Wilson described his 
adventure, “to make the world safe for 
democracy“? Hardly, when by the terms of 
the truce half of Korea remains Communist. 

Nor would Roosevelt's spurious altruism, 
expressed in the “four freedoms” and the 
Atlantic Charter, apply to this imbroglio. 
Korea has not promoted any significant ad- 
vance in freedom from fear, for Soviet 
Russia stands armed and ready and Com- 
munist China has the heady knowledge that 
it has fought the great United States to a 
standstill. The premises of the Atlantic 
Charter remain as inoperable and invalid 
after Korea as they did at the finish of World 
War II. 

But it will be said by internationalists 
that Korea has validated the theory of col- 
lective security upon which the United Na- 
tions was founded. A more correct state- 
ment would be that the United States uni- 
laterally sought to validate that theory, and 
failed abysmally in the essay. Of the forces 
supposedly committed in Korea in the name 
of U. N., the United States provided 95 per- 
cent and sustained a like proportion of 
casualties. Even in the truce negotiations, 
where Americans acted as U. N. agents, our 
professed allies kept up a running fire of 
complaints, objections, and sniping, and the 
basic terms for settlement patterned in U. N. 
councils were a derogation of that organiza- 
tion's own stated declaration that the war 
must end with a unified and peaceful Korea. 

In very truth, this was the strangest war 
in history, fought by the United States after 
every precaution had been taken that it 
should not be won. The only visible war 
aim was to end the war, and in pursuit of 
that irrational goal military operations were 
conducted in a manner designed to be more 
kindly to the enemy than to our own men. 

In Korea, against the North Korean and 
Chinese Communists, we have fought the 
Red third team and have accepted a drawn 
decision. We have tied ourselves up in com- 
bat for 3 years, sacrificed the blood of some 
of the finest of America’s young men and 
wasted $15 billion, For what? 


The Activities of Ahepa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 11, 1953 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, Ameri- 
cans of Hellenic descent have made some 
of the outstanding contributions to the 
building and growth of America. The 
largest fraternal organization of this 
group of Americans is Ahepa, with over 
60,000 members and 400 chapters 
throughout the country. A recent arti- 
cle describing the activities of Ahepa has 
been written by Mr. Stephen S. Scopas, 
vice president of Ahepa, a good friend of 
mine and a prominent citizen of my own 
State of New York. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: ' 
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A TRIBUTE TO THE 25-YEaR CLASS AND AHEPA’S 
FUTURS 


(By Stephen S. Scopas) 

One of the most inspiring spectacles that 
has been taking place in our Ahepa chapters 
in recent times has been the special cere- 
mony performed at public or private func- 
tions in honor of those stalwart Ahepans 
who have been the founders of their respec- 
tive chapters during the past 25 years. 

It has been inspiring because it has dem- 
onstrated most dramatically, and in no un- 
certain terms, the tenacity of purpose, the 
high fidelity, and unswerving devotion to 
duty of the first generation of Hellenes in 
America as they dedicated themselves to the 
lofty principles and sacred objectives of the 
Order of Ahepa. 

How soul-satisfying it must be to them to 
observe in retrospect that their efforts, sacri- 
fices, and vision have not been in vain, Hon- 
or for their efforts. Recognition for their 
sacrifices. Pride in the standing of Ahepa as 
the undisputed champion, protector, and de- 
fender of Hellenism in America and through- 
out the world. 

Even Demosthenes, Cicero, or Webster 
would be taxed adequately to describe the 
accomplishments of Ahepa's 25-year class. 

Daniel Webster reached his greatest heights 
in his tribute to his favorite State. “I need 
not,” he said, “deliver an encomium upon 
Massachusetts. There she stands. Behold 
her and judge for yourselves. There is her 
history. The world knows it by heart. The 
past at least is secure. There is Concord and 
Lexington and Bunker Hill, and there they 
shall remain forever.” 

Were he alive today, he could paraphrase 
this message to say: “I need not deliver an 
encomium upon the Order of Ahepa. There 
she stands. There is her history. Behold 
her and judge for yourselves. The past at 
least is secure. There is her Ahepa Sana- 
torium, her war bond drive, her Justice for 
Greece Committee, Ahepa hospitals program, 
and her displaced persons activities. And 
there they shall remain forever as monu- 
mental achievements of a proud and devoted 
people to the cause of charity, patriotism, 
philanthropy, and humanity.” 

To be an Ahepan—and for 25 consecutive 
years—is a distinction and honor of the 
highest rank. It is to believe in the innate 
dignity of the individual. It is to believe 
that reason can overcome prejudice; that 
knowledge can overcome ignorance; that love 
can overcome hate; and that goodness can 
conquer evil. 

It is to believe, as Edwin Markham, that— 


“There is a destiny that makes us brothers, 
None goes his way alone. 

All that we send into the lives of others, 
Comes back into our own.” 


To be an Ahepan is to be a good American; 
to believe in the free institutions of America; 
and to be ready at all times cheerfully to 
discharge the duties and obligations of citi- 
zenship. 

To be an Ahepan is to be an outstanding 
citizen in one’s community and a worthy 
descendant of Mother Hellas, interpreting 
Greece to America, on the one hand, and 
America to Greece on the other hand; pro- 
moting good will and understanding between 
the two nations, particularly through our 
annual excursions to the mother country. 

To be an Ahepan is to believe in a code 
of ethics based upon the Bible itself; to 
believe in mutual cooperation for the com- 
mon welfare; to believe that the good of one 
is the good of all and that an injury to one 
is an injury to all; and that “as a man think- 
eth in his heart, so is he.” For he it is who 
is the steadying influence in his community, 
who enjoys the confidence of neighbors, the 
respect of friends, and the trust of his fellow 
men. He it is who makes life worth living 
and the world worth saving, and civilization 
as great as it is despite all its weaknesses. 
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To Ahepa’s honored 25-year class, I would 
say: “You have overcome prejudice. You 
have given vitality and meaning to equality 
of opportunity. An American of Hellenic 
origin is today respected in his community. 
His social, economic, and political standing 
is assured. And his children everywhere, 
as they make their mark in the life of every 
community, are a living testimonial to his 
sacrifices, exemplary conduct, and the firm 
foundations that he has established.” 

To Ahepa’s honored 25-year class, I would 
say further: “You have proven that Ahepa is 
a fraternal organization, preaching and prac- 
ticing brotherhood; supporting and main- 
taining our Ahepa Sanatorium in the early 
days and giving exemplification to the Bibli- 
cal teaching that we truly are our brother's 
keeper. 

“You have proven that Ahepa is a patriotic 
organization through our Ahepa war sery- 
ice units, supporting the American Red 
Cross, National War Fund, community chest, 
and war-bond campaigns. 

“You have proven that Ahepa is a philan- 
thropic organization, dedicated to noble 
service for the benefit of humanity through 
our hospitals and health centers for Greece 
program. 

“And you have proven that Ahepa is a 
political organization, possessed of sufficient 
influence and prestige to include in the Dis- 
placed Persons Act of 1948 special considera- 
tion for the heroic but impoverished people 
of Greece who were uprooted from their 
homes by the Nazi, Fascist, or Communist 
oppressors and caused to be displaced within 
the confines of their own country. 

“You are now called upon to dedicate 
yourselves to the unfinished task that lies 
before our organization. The objectives of 
self-Americanization enunciated by our 
Founding Fathers may have, in great meas- 
ure, been attained. Some would have us re- 
verse our course and embark upon a program 
of Hellenization as we chart our course for 
the next quarter of a century. They would 
have us believe that only through such a 
course might the noble Hellenic culture, re- 
ligion, customs, and traditions be perpetuat- 
ed in America. They would be blinded to the 
great debate that took place upon the stage 
of Hellenism in America 30 years ago, when 
such a course was flatly rejected. And they 
would be blinded to the results of that his- 
toric debate 30 years thereafter, which have 
seen Ahepa grow and prosper, its deeds of 
accomplishment and achievement even sur- 
passing our fondest hopes and expectations, 
its prestige, dignity, and standing reaching 
a new all-time high. 

“Today, the younger, or second, generation 
of Hellenes in America is the key to Ahepa’s 
future. The pioneer Ahepans attracted our 
first generation to the banner of Ahepa, 20 
and 25 years ago, because Ahepa was bap- 
tized in the spirit of America, breathing the 
atmosphere and speaking the language of 
the land. This first generation heard their 
mayors, governors, Senators, and even Presi- 
dents of the United States pay tribute at 
their public functions to the virtues and 
qualities of good citizenship of Americans 
of Hellenic origin. The second generation 
will continue to feel a glow of pride in their 
Hellenic ancestry and in the purposes and 
objects of Ahepa if we dedicate ourselves 
unreservedly to the endless task of becoming 
better Americans, and better citizens, thor- 
oughly aroused and aware of our social and 
civic responsibilities in our respective com- 
munities. 

“Boldness and vision, of the same charac- 
ter exemplified by our Founding Fathers and 
pioneers three decades ago, are the twin 
signposts that shall guide our future course. 
Emphasis must be placed on revitalizing the 
chapters of the junior order; in forming 
Ahepa chapters in our principal universities; 
hoe in encouraging the acquisition of Ahepa 

omes. ; 


“The younger generation of today will be 
attracted unto our banner in greater num- 
bers if they are inspired by the example of 
their elders as they take a leading and more 
active part in every community endeayor; as 
Ahepans work side by side and shoulder to 
shoulder with the Lions, the Kiwanis, the 
Masons, the Elks, and other similar organi- 
zations in contributing to an ever greater 
degree to the success of the heart, cancer, 
community chest, and other worthwhile 
projects, 

“Only in this way may we be assured of 
even greater celebrations of larger 25-year 
classes a quarter of a century hence.” 


Ike’s Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 11, 1953 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an article 
entitled “Ike’s Leadership,” written by 
Kenneth Crouse and published in the 
St. Paul Sunday Pioneer Press of June 
7, 1953. It is a very interesting article. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

Ike's LEADERSHIP 
(By Kenneth Crouse) 

WASHINGTON.—The leadership of President 
Eisenhower is now coming into full bloom. 

It was only a few weeks ago that many 
Republicans were somewhat unhappy over 
what they called failure of the President to 
demonstrate positive leadership. This was 
particularly apparent at sessions here of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce and 
the American Society of Newspaper Editors. 

Both group mainly were glad to have a 
new national administration. But privately 
they didn't think things were moving fast 
enough; that the President wasn't using his 
influence firmly enough. 

What this line of criticism failed to real- 
ize was that things aren’t done in govern- 
ment in a day, week, or month, or even 2 
months. Looking back at the record one 
might feel that former President Truman 
exerted lots of leadership since he was con- 
tinuously telling Congress what it should 
do. Actually that was a false leadership 
since its results consisted chiefly of ruffied 
relations between the White House and the 
HiH. 

President Eisenhower was extremely cau- 
tious in the first weeks of his administra- 
tion to avoid walking the same path. Now 
he is starting to reap the benefits. 

Quiet and personal intervention by Mr. 
Eisenhower is credited with saving his De- 
partment of Agriculture reorganization from 
defeat. This same type of leadership is now 
smoothing the way for cutbacks in Air Force 
appropriations and heading off rebellious 
Senate action on the issue. 

In the past week the President success- 
fully brought about the junking of a Senate 
Appropriations Committee move to cut off 
United States funds to the United Nations 
if Red China were admitted to membership. 
Without the President’s intervention this 
power approach to the diplomacy stood to 
receive overwhelming support in Congress. 
The President thought it was too much like 
a boy taking his bat and going home if he 
couldn’t pitch, so stopped the idea cold in 


~~ a conference with legislative leaders. 
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The Eisenhower hand also has produced a 
compromise on the controversial reciprocal 
trade pact issue that seems likely to give 
him the simple 1-year extension he wanted. 

Another outstanding example of leader- 
ship was his address to the Nation on the 
tax issue. While to some that might have 
appeared a move to pressure Congress, it had 
more indications of being the opposite—a 
bold stand to take public pressure off of 
Congress so it would be free to pursue a 
more sound fiscal policy. 


The American People Are Behind 
President Eisenhower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1953 be 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, I have just been in my district, 
The vast majority of the people with 
whom I talked told me forcefully that 
they felt they had voted for a very great 
man when they cast their ballots for 
President Eisenhower last November. 
They want it known that they are this 
very day still shoulder to shoulder be- 
hind him. i 

But they are troubled with the reluc- 
tance of Congress to express itself in the 
same fashion. Back home they think 
they know more realistically than we on 
the Hill that the President is facing an 
attempt to do practically the impossible: 
make peace in Korea with the anticipa- 
tion that it may mean peace in the 
world, : 

Philip W. Porter, one of Cleveland’s 
top columnists, has so well expressed 
what was brought to my attention that, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I am 
inserting in the Recorp his column of 
June 8, 1953, which appeared in the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer of June 8, 1953: 
PORTER ON EISENHOWER—IKE BACKING SEEN 

GREATER; PREDICTIONS Beak FRuit; DEMO- 

chars FoR HIM 

(By Philip W. Porter) 

Siowly it is becoming more and more clear 
to citizens who are neither violent partisans 
nor factionalists what a good thing for the 
country as a whole it was that Ike Eisen- 
hower was nominated and elected President 
last year. t 

An overwhelming majority thought so last 
November. An even greater number are 
back of him today, I believe. There is no 
question that he commands a strong ma- 
jority in both houses of Congress whenever 
he chooses to go to bat on a truly national 
issue. This majority is bipartisan for Eisen- 
hower, on both foreign and domestic mat- 
ters. The previous majority was bipartisan 
against Truman on domestic matters, but 
went along with him on foreign affairs. 

Unfortunately, you might not get this im- 
pression from reading and listening to the 
horde of eggsperts, commentators, special 
pleaders and narrow-outlookers who write 
and speak so fluently and frequently. A 
great many of these guys, who thrive on 
trouble and controversy, still haven’t got 
used to the fact that Ike’s great forte is re- 
ducing trouble to a minimum. 

They keep comparing him in their mind's 
eye with Roosevelt and with Truman, neither 
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of whom he ever pretended to be. They 
have written comparisons about how slow 
this administration is, compared to the first 
100 days of Roosevelt. They are on a 24- 
hour promotional alert for signs of a per- 
manent split between Ike and Tarr and Ike 
and MCCARTHY. 

They are now hopeful that a real tangle 
will result because next year’s paper goals 
for the Air Force have been reduced by Ike 
and Wilson to give more combat aircraft. 
They give advice continually that he should 
crack down, is paying too much attention to 
the Taft wing or the Dewey wing, is letting 
McCartHy run away with the show, is be- 
ing pushed around by this one or that one. 
Nuts! a 

IKE IS GOING AHEAD 


When you look at the picture coldly and 
impartially you find that Ike is going ahead 
doggedly toward his principal goals: (1) to 
achieve and preserve a lasting peace, and (2) 
to reduce the expense and power of the 
Federal Government. Apparently he reads 
and heeds none of this gratuitous advice. 
He has smartly kept in close touch with 
congressional leaders, instead of baiting 
them regularly as Truman did, or ordering 
them around, as Roosevelt did. 

It’s much too early to size up this admin- 
istration. The real payoff will not come till 
next year’s congressional campaign, But 
even now, you can see that Tarr is still in 
there pitching for Ike in the Senate, despite 
his recent soundoff on foreign policy which 
was expectedly different from Ike’s view. Ike 
is President, not Tarr. McCartuy has done 
nothing recently to embarrass the adminis- 
tration. The NAM has cooled off in its oppo- 
sition to extending the excess-profits tax. 
Congressman REED isn’t going to get his little 
bill reducing personal income taxes through. 
The tidelands oil bill and the Bohlen ap- 
pointment to Russia both went through 
easily in the end. 

The Agriculture Department has been re- 
organized according to Ike’s prescription, and 
the Defense Department soon will be. In 
fact, all along the line, the wheels are grind- 
ing—slowly, but surely, with Ike directing, 
but staying in the background and letting 
others take the limelight. 


MATCHES PREDICTION 


That is exactly what was predicted (at 
least, by me) would happen when Ike be- 
came President. His method of letting 
strong-minded men have their heads and 
making allowances for prima donnas worked 
wonders during the war, and it is now be- 
ginning to work in Washington. Of course, 
this doesn't please the special pleaders and 
the ax grinders; in fact, it infuriates them. 
But it pleases ordinary citizens. 

The old refrain that Ike is not doing it 
the right way is mighty familiar. It was 
sung when he first declared himself, when 
he first came back here to run, when he 
fought for delegates against Tarr, when he 
went into the South against Stevenson, 
when he came up with the right answer in 
the Nixon case. In all these cases, he did 
it his own way, with a sure political instinct 
he so little dramatizes that few of his friends 
and almost none of his opponents has yet 
appreciated it. 

Ike sensed from the first that to achieve 
mational unity he had to move slowly, get 
all the facts, and not get involyed in bush- 
league quarrels. The quickest way to have 
got in a jam would have been to become the 
Man on horseback who had all the answers, 
who refused to listen to dissenting opinions. 

He has used conciliation, conference, sug- 
gestion. He led, rather than shoved. When 
the time was right to decide and use pres- 
sure he has moved in. He has saved the tre- 
mendous Sunday punch of the White House 
for really important occasions. And the odd 
part—and most commendable from a na- 
tional standpoint—is that he has the Demo- 
crats with him, too. 


Memorial Day Address by Warold 
Bergman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1953 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
oRD, I include the following Memorial 
Day Address delivered at historic old 
Mount Pleasant Cemetery in Gadsden 
County, Fla., by Harold Bergman, enter- 
prising Quincy, Fla., attorney: 

We are attending a memorial service— 
part of an annual day set aside for the dec- 
oration of graves of our soldier dead from 
all wars and for the commemoration of their 
memories. 

Yesterday and today people are attending 
similar ceremonies all over this Nation, as 
well as in our embassies and military posts 
all over the globe, 

At even such odd-sounding places as 
Nijmegen, Bastogne, and Anzio, services are 
being held at American military cemeteries, 
conducted in tongues unfamiliar even to the 
dead—in Dutch, and French, and Italian, by 
a handful of grateful neighbors who have 
not forgotten. 

In all of these gatherings our war dead 
are being eulogized regardless of race, origin, 
age, sex or accent. Or even the nature of 
the cause of their deaths. Think back to 
those in our own time. I remember them in 
Italy: 

The boy who was killed by an allied plane 
which mistakenly bombed our own positions. 

The two WACs killed in a transport plane 
which crashed into the hill at Naples. 

The colored boys who died with the 92d 
Division facing a German attack on Christ- 
mas Eve. 

The little fellow who never heard a shot 
fired—but passed away from spinal menin- 
gitis in a base hospital. 

The truckload of airmen who lost their 
lives when the truck overturned on a dark 
road. 

Whom do you remember? 

How did it happen? 

No matter the cause, or the stature of the 
individual, it is our culture to give every 
fallen military man the benefit of the doubt 
and regard them universally as heroes. 

So all these hours and thoughts and words 
and deeds are centered on them—and our es- 
timation of them. 

But, while this is going on, do they have 
any thoughts about us? What do you 
think? 

What if we were to enter a national ceme- 
tery together late this evening? The ground 
would be moist and the air cool. A mist 
would hang over everything. All would be 
still, as though suspended in time. Quiet, 
isn't it? Only the noise of the crickets. 

But there is an odd noise. The sound of 
someone weeping. And there is the figure 
of a man seated with his head in his hands, 
crying bitterly. He is wearing a uniform, but 
in the gloom it’s impossible to tell if the 
fabric is blue or gray. He is talking about 
us. What is he saying? 

“We are lost. We are lost. They honor 
me, but I am undeserving. But even though 
I be deserving, their honor is vacant. What 
value was my sacrifice when they have lost 
the significance of it? They have abandoned 
love, abandoned unity, abandoned faith, and 
merely mouth the principles for which I 
died, but do not practice them, They are 
lost. Oh, all is lost.“ 
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And as we withdraw we are struck that 
we have met dismay. The ghost of one of 


, our country’s fallen has regarded our con- 


temporaries with dismay. 

But now we hear a laugh. Not a jolly 
laugh but a bitter one. And there he is— 
a GI. It might be a Korean patch on his 
shoulder. And as we get closer we hear him 
say: 


y: 

“Suckers! Suckers! Why do they waste 
their time even coming out here? Why 
can't they just leave us alone? Nobody 
cared when I had to go. There wasn't even 
enough whole blood to save my life when 
I was hit. National integrity. Ha! Democ- 
racy. What a laugh! I swallowed all that 
stuff and look what it got me. Those poor 
suckers.” And that bitter laugh. 

This is shocking. Perhaps we shouldn’t 
have come. 

But who are these uncomplaining thou- 
sands serenely sitting about regarding the 
stars? Here is one, smiling and relaxed, his 
back against a tree. Perhaps he can add 
a word. But rather than speaking, he takes 
a paper from his pocket and hands it to us, 
keeps on smiling, and returns to his relaxed 
posture. 

We retreat, find some light, and read: 

“DEAR FRIENDS: Amongst ourselves, as 
among you, there is some dismay, disillu- 
sionment, and bitterness, but the soothing 
fact is that 175 years after the first of us 
shed our blood you still have the same form 
of government, your national ideals are still 
intact, and you have prevailed against ad- 
. in the perpetuation of our way of 

e. 

“The fallen are yourselves, and you are 
the fallen. There is no distinction. Dismay 
and bitterness must exist, for without them 
there is no challenge to our faith, and with- 
out challenge we decay. 

“This we say, Keep the faith. So long as 
you remember us in your hearts, there will 
be no danger. 

“We are serene. 

“All will be well.” 

All will be well. 


Parents of Five Win Kent Diplomas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1953 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to tell the story of a fine Negro family 
in my district, as it appeared in the Can- 
ton Repository of Sunday, June 7. 

This story, the story of Mr. and Mrs. 
Owen J. Barnes, of Canton, Ohio, proves 
once again that America is, indeed, the 
land of opportunity. It demonstrates 
this fact so clearly that I ask to have the 
article included as a part of my remarks 
in order that other Members of the Con- 
gress May read it. 

In brief, this is the story of a fine young 
Negro couple who, after 14 years of mar- 
riage and five children, set themselves 
to the task of acquiring college educa- 
tions. This Saturday, June 13, both Mr. 
and Mrs. Barnes will graduate from Kent 
State University, writing finis to one of 
the most amazing achievement stories I 
have ever encountered. 

It took hard work, sacrifices, getting 
along without sleep, and wonderful co- 
operation from the five children. But 

most of all, it took that kind of courage 
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which has made this country what it 
is—the courage to dig into an almost 
impossible task and accomplish it be- 
cause of the knowledge that here in 
America anyone who is willing to exercise 
such courage and initiative can get 
ahead. 

I want to take this opportunity to pay 
most sincere tribute to Mr. and Mrs. 
Barnes and their fine family. I am 
deeply proud to be able to say that I 
have in my district wonderful Americans 
such as they. 

The article follows: 


PARENTS OF Five Here WIN Kent DIPLOMAS— 
NEARLY IMPOSSIBLE GOAL REACHED BY MAN 
AND WIFE 

(By Helen Carringer) 

Hopes and ambitions left untouched on a 
shelf for 14 years usually keep right on gath- 
ering dust for the rest of their owners’ lives. 

After that long, it’s easy to forget the 
dreams, but it takes courage and determina- 
tion to haul them out, blow the dust away, 
and do something about them—the kind of 
determination Mr. and Mrs, Owen J. Barnes 
showed in starting to college 14 years and 5 
children after their graduation from high 
school in 1935. 

If the rewards of labor are sweet in pro- 
portion to the patience, perseverance and 
pure struggle necessary to come by them, 
then their graduation from Kent State Uni- 
versity next Saturday will be very sweet 
indeed. 

Each June brings its own crop of gradua- 
tion “achievement” stories, but probably 
no school in this area and few in the coun- 
try have graduated a husband and wife 
who worked their way through school while 
providing a home for four daughters and a 
son, 

Lillian and Owen simply do not know the 
meaning of a 40-hour week. For 4 years, 
they have averaged 5 hours of sleep each 
night, and in their waking hours, they have 
polished off tasks that would make stronger 
men shudder. Their tangible reward will 
be received at commencement exercises June 
13 when Lillian is awarded a bachelor of 
arts degree with a major in psychology, 
and Owen, a bachelor of science degree in 
business administration. 

Their story should be an inspiration to 
all high school graduates who want to go 
to college but whose parents are unable to 
help them. 

“All it takes is determination,” they both 
agree, and Owen laughingly adds, “I wouldn’t 
advise anyone who wants to go to college to 
have five children first, though.” 

The couple had no budgeting secrets. 

“If we had tried to figure it out on paper, 
we couldn't have gone,” Mrs. Barnes said. 

“We just did without everything we could. 
People ask what Im going to do with my 
first paycheck, and I tell them I'm going to 
build a bonfire with all the old clothes I’ve 
been wearing, then buy some new ones,” she 
added. 

With no help from friends or family, their 
biggest financial boost came through the GI 
Bill of Rights. They had always wanted to 
go to college and the GI bill plus encourage- 
ment from a friend who told them how easy 
it was to get a ride back and forth to Kent 
provided the impetus necessary to make 
them take the step. 

A full-tuition scholarship for Mrs. Barnes 
during her last 3 years helped, but that, too, 
was won and kept through hard work. 

For about a year, Lora, the eldest daugh- 
ter, worked after school, and though her 
earnings were small, “every pair of shoes that 
she bought meant one less pair for us to 
buy,” Mrs. Barnes said. 

Though Mr. and Mrs. Barnes are 35 and 
34 years old, respectively, they could pass for 
typical college students on any campus. It 
is difficult enough to realize that they are 


the parents of Jacqueline, 9, Michaele, 10, 
and Judith, 13. But it is almost impossible 
to believe that Ronald, 16, and Lora, 14, are 
also their son and daughter, 

Chronologically, the couple’s story begins 
at McKinley High School, where both were 
members of the 1935 graduating class. They 
were married in August of that year, and, 
as they put it, had five children “real quick.” 

Jackie, the youngest, was a first grader 
when they began their freshman year in 
college. 

“We will always appreciate the cooperation 
and sacrifice the children made,” both par- 
ents agree. 

“They got quite a thrill out of our going 
off to school every morning when they did. 
Of course, there were times when we wished 
we could do more things with them—for 
instance, when they would tell us that other 
mothers went to PTA and fathers came to 
Open house. But mostly they were willing 
to do without things that other kids had.” 

Both agree that the children will go to 
college. I'm going to insist on it,” Mrs. 
Barnes said. Judy and Mike are both A stu- 
dents and the others get average grades, 
she added. 

The sparkle in the parents’ eyes and their 
ready smiles belie the size of the challenge 
they took. 

“I wouldn't try it again for worlds. The 
thing that’s been hardest for me has been to 
go without sleep,” Mrs. Barnes says. 

And Owen added, “There were times when 
I would say to Lillian, It isn’t worth all this. 
Let's quit,’ and she would say, ‘Well, let's 
just go back tomorrow.“ 

“So we would go back and we'd be over 
another hump.” 

“There were lots of times our nerves were 
ragged, but fortunately we never both got 
discouraged at the same time,” Owen ex- 
plained. 

Lillian told of difficulty finding time to 
study. 

“Sometimes we didn’t study for 5 or 6 
days and then we would stay up most of the 
night with lots of coffee and read 5 or 6 chap- 
ters just before an exam.” 

Yet Owen’s record is good and Lilllan's 
is excellent. 

She is graduating with a 3.59 point aver- 
age, is one of 59 honor students in a class 
of approximately 600, and is corresponding 
secretary of Psi Chi, national honorary psy- 
chology fraternity. She also went on tour 
with the a cappella choir this spring and has 
done a great deal of singing locally since 
high school days. All this is in keeping 
with her high school record when she stood 
third in a class of more than 1,000. 

Owen, who is an honor student in his 
major, business administration, will grad- 
uate with slightly less than a 3-point aver- 
age. He is a member of the Society for the 
Advancement of Management. 

They credit their academic standing part- 
ly to the fact that they almost never cut 
classes. During the first year, they had to 
walk from their home at 1125 Liberty Avenue 
SE. to the Public Square to pick up a ride. 
After that, they drove themselves (in more 
ways than one) and though there were 
mornings when they would rather have 
stayed at home, their obligation to their 
riders kept them going. Even in the days of 
the big snow, they stified their fears of 
orphaning 5 children and made the trip on 
icy roads. 

That's their college record—but it ac- 
counted for only about 8 hours of every day. 
When they arrived home around 3 or 4 in 
the afternoon, they changed college clothes 
for work clothes and began another day's 
work, 

From high school graduation until he was 
inducted into the Army in 1944, Owen had 
worked in several local steel mills and added 
to the family till by hanging paper and 
painting on the side. When he started to 
college he depended entirely on paper-hang- 
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ing, working sometimes to 12 or 1 in the 
morning, until work grew scarce. 

In 1952, he started to work an 8-hour shift 
at Republic Steel Corp. and, he said, is very 
much indebted to A. K. Blough, who gave him 
permission to work all afternoon shifts. 

“Otherwise, I wouldn't be graduating for 
another year,“ Owen said. 

While Owen was doing this, Lillian was 
cooking, cleaning, washing, ironing and, 
every morning, packing seven lunches, She 
even made all the girls’ clothes. 

Their families and relatives are justly 
proud of the two graduates and will gather 
at the home of an uncle (for whom Owen is 
mamed) and aunt to honor them follow- 
ing commencement. Of 11 children in 
Owen's family, he is the only college grad- 
uate. His brother, Irving, won many speech 
honors at McKinley and now is alternate 
lead in a New York production of Porgy and 
Bess, Lillian is the first college graduate 
in her family too. 

What of the future for these two young, 
ambitious people? Getting their degrees 
may mark the ending of one period of their 
lives but it is the beginning of a still more 
important part. 

The immediate future for Lillian is fairly 
well outlined. She has been hired to teach 
special classes in the Canton Public School 
system next year. However, since her degree 
is in liberal arts, not education, she will go 
back to Kent all summer to round out 19 
hours of education courses. 

For Owen, who hopes to get into business, 
the future is not so definite. So far, he does 
not have a job, but his accomplishments in 
the past should equip him well for achieve- 
ments in the future. 

This much is certain—given a chance, 
these eager, willing people will prove their 
caliber as they have so many times in the 
past. 


Appropriations for the Veterans’ 
Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1953 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
greatly disturbed about the threatened 
curtailment of funds to be appropriated 
for the Veterans’ Administration. Such 
action as contemplated, if adopted, 
would cripple the vitally needed program 
for the hospitalization and care of our 
sick and disabled war veterans. 

The chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Independent Offices of the Committee 
on Appropriations has assured us that 
his committee will recommend, for the 
hospitalization of deserving veterans, 
every dollar requested for this purpose 
by the Veterans’ Administration. It is 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, to 
reconcile his statement with the facts. 

He also recommends substantial cuts 
in the appropriations to the Veterans’ 
Administration at a time when we are 
all aware that the ranks of defenders 
of this great Nation are being added to 
each day. 

We hesitate to think about it, but must 
appreciate that many of the persons 
now in the Armed Forces, as well as 
those who have already served, may 
someday be compelled to apply to the 
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Veterans’ Administration for assistance, 
in one form or another. 

Since 1929 our veteran population has 
increased from 4.7 to 19.7 million, or 
almost 5 times. Veterans and their fam- 
ilies now comprise 40 percent of the 
total civilian population. During the 
year 1952 alone the number of veterans 
receiving compensation or pension in- 
creased 2 percent. These are facts, just 
as surely as it is a fact that we are in- 
debted, and indeed obligated, to these 
men and women for making our Nation 
more secure. 

In the light of these facts alone it 
is impossible for me to understand how 
anyone can, in all sincerity, presently 
advocate the reduction in appropriations 
for the Veterans’ Administration. 

I am informed that during fiscal 1953 
some 2,300 VA hospital beds were closed 
and related personnel terminated while 
thousands of tubercular and neuropsy- 
chiatric veterans were needing medical 
treatment. The VA Director of Medi- 
cine and Surgery, in explaining such a 
critical situction, stated the cause was 
inadequate funds. 

When the managers of 159 Veterans’ 
‘Administration hospitals and domiciliary 
homes were asked to state what they 
considered to be the most critical prob- 
lem facing them in the management of 
their hospitals, over 50 percent indicated 
that their most pressing problem was 
@ lack of sufficient funds. 

A statement from the manager of the 
Veterans’ Administration hospital at Al- 
bany, N. V., is as follows: 

The balance of our authorized beds (251) 
cannot be activated as the result of la:k 
of personnel ceiling and funds. We believe 
this fine, modern hospital should be fully 
activated in order to provide essential serv- 
ices to veterans, particularly NP cases, and 
to permit us to attain an economical oper- 
ation by distributing overhead costs to a 
greater number of active beds. This cannot 
be accomplished without an increase in 
personnel ceiling of approximately 200 and 
an annual increase in salary funds of ap- 
proximately $700,000. 


A sharp curtailment in the hospital 
and medical program of the Veterans’ 
Administration occurred during fiscal 
1953 as a result of inadequate funds and 
the prospects of further reduction in 
fiscal 1954, when the demands for fa- 
cilities will have increased, causes me 
to wonder about the future of hospital- 
ization and medical treatment for vet- 
erans. 

I am gravely concerned regarding the 
comfort, care, and treatment of the great 
majority of veterans in VA hospitals who 
are wounded or service-connected pa- 
tients, or suffering from tuberculosis, 
mental disturbances and chronic dis- 
eases which require long periods of hos- 
pitalization. Any reduction in funds will 
undoubtedly prove detrimental to their 
best interests. 

Some persons complain that the vet- 
erans’ medical program is overloaded 
with cases that are not really entitled 
to the benefits intended and deserves to 
be cut. I assure you that anyone who 
advances such an argument manifests 
a lack of knowledge of the subject and 
is unworthy of consideration. 

It is conservatively estimated that 95 
percent or more of the veterans under- 


going treatment in veteran hospitals are 
either entitled to treatment because of 
service-connected disabilities or, in the 
case of non-service-connected disabil- 
ities, cannot afford to pay even in part 
for the high cost of medical treatment. 
Surely no one believes that 20 million 
veterans are depending on approximately 
115,000 VA hospital beds for their med- 
ical requirements. The facts are that 
millions of veterans have never sought 
admission to a VA hospital and probably 
never will. Activities and programs 
which are underfinanced cannot be ad- 
ministered smoothly nor efficiently. It 
does not take an economist to deduce 
that reducing costs immediately for the 
sake of economy, or in an effort to bal- 
ance the budget as part of a political 
campaign pledge and without regard for 
the consequences, is not economic sanity 
but rather economic folly. 

It would be tragic if a policy were 
adopted by the Congress in the name of 
economy which would deny our veterans 
treatment in VA hospitals when there 
are no other public facilities available 
and such veterans are unable to pay 
for treatment in private hospitals. This 
is especially true at a time when the 
press reports, through Senator WILEY, 
that Mr. Eisenhower has “blazed new 
trails for a more dynamic, more effective 
American foreign policy” and the Sen- 
ator himself states that he endorsed the 
$5,400,000,000 administration foreign-aid 
bill and counseled against drastic cuts 
in it. 

I plead with you, let us not cut the 
appropriations for this Nation’s Vet- 
erans’ Administration either. 

Regrettable as it may be I am com- 
pelled to conclude that some persons in 
our country apparently consider pay- 
ments made to and through the Vet- 
erans’ Administration strictly as charity, 
whereas I am firmly of the belief that 
such payments are only a small part of 
an honorable debt and obligation we owe 
to those who have offered their lives, so 
that we may be preserved. Even if one 
may determine that such payments are 
solely charitable in nature then let 
charity begin at home. 

Let us not sabotage our veterans’ pro- 
gram by allowing the proposed cuts in 
funds for the Veterans’ Administration 
to take place. Instead, let us all sup- 
port the Veterans’ Administration pro- 
gram to the best of our ability and see 
to it that adequate appropriations are 
made to this agency to carry out its 
functions in a satisfactory manner. 


Brewer Places Liberty First 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
— Thursday, June 11, 1953 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the REC- 
orD an exceptionally fine address by 
Basil Brewer, publisher of the New Bed- 
ford Standard-Times, delivered at the 
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commencement exercises of the North- 
east Missouri State Teachers College: 


It is indeed a great pleasure and honor to 
be permitted for the second time to address 
you on the occasion of your commencement. 
exercises, to visit these scenes so indelibly 
fastened in my mind and heart and to share 
with you ceremonies which leave me with- 
out power to adequately express my appre- 
ciation. 

It is my purpose today to bring you word 
of Yankeeland, Yankees, “Damned Yan- 
kees,” if you please. I shall attempt to 
revive for you something of their habits, 
philosophy, their impaet on our history, their 
ever-present influence on today’s events, 
their sense of humor—all seen by a Mis- 
sourl Yankee. 

On July 29, 1951, there took place at 
Plymouth, Mass., a pageantry that was en- 
titled “A Pilgrimage to Plymouth,” the thesis 
being it was time the country interrupted 
its course of extravagance, corruption, and 
near-socialism and returned to the basic 
principles of Americanism, as symbolized by 
the Pilgrim Fathers. 

Former Governor of Massachusetts, Robert 
F. Bradford, direct descendant of Gov. Wil- 
liam Bradford, second Governor of the Ply- 
mouth Colony, presided at these ceremonies, 

QUOTES WORDS AT PLYMOUTH 

It was my privilege on that occasion to 
introduce the guest of honor, Senator 
Ropert A. Tart, concluding the introduction 
with the following words, which I tried to 
catch the spirit of the occasion and the man: 

“In my mind’s eye I see the great leader 
of the Nation 90 years ago saying the fateful 
words, ‘A house divided against itself cannot 
stand. I believe this Government cannot en- 
dure permanently half-slave and half-free.’ 

“Today I hear the echo of Lincoln as our 
guest repeats in a hundred forms, ‘An 
America half-Socialist and half-free cannot 
stand. Either we have a Government of the 
Constitution and the law or we lose our 
liberty to dictatorship.’ 

“Tt is most fitting that our distinguished 
guest joins us here in these ceremonies, he 
from whose lofty brow, great heart, and soul, 
the barbs of criticism fall away as the pebbles 
and sands fall away from this sacred rock 
with each receding tide.” 

TAFT’S. RESPONSE 

To this the guest of honor, Senator Tart, 
responded: 

We have come here to celebrate the record 
of the Pilgrim Fathers, and to rededicate our- 
selves to the ideals which inspired one of the 
great adventures of all time. They came to 
this continent 331 years ago primarily to 
secure religious liberty, and they did it with a 
courage and a sustained determination which 
triumphed over obstacles which we Ameri- 
cans of today can scarcely conceive. To these 
pioneers there was no concern about ‘secu- 
rity’ which dominates the thought of so many 
today. There was no complaint of a standard 
of living far below anything our poorest 
workmen would now accept. They were 
guided by the most rigid religious and moral 
principles which sustained them in adversity 
and inspired them to determined effort. 
They believed in God from the bottom of 
their souls. As said by Baylies, “They in pur- 
suit of religious freedom, established civil 
liberty; meaning only to found a church, 
gave birth to a Nation; in settling a town, 
they commenced an empire.’” 

Seated or standing in the natural amphi- 
theater surrounding Plymouth Rock were 
some 20,000 persons of all walks of life and 
ages, gathered to seek whatever consolation 
or guidance might be found at this shrine of 
the Founding Fathers. They sought the 
answers to crushing taxation, all-powerful 
Government, Korea. Above all, they sought 
to learn how they might hand down to their 
children and grandchildren the blessings of 
liberty which the sufferings and privations of 
the Pilgrims and others had made possible. 
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Réporters and cameramen .came from 
newspapers far and wide; all newsreel com- 
panies were represented; writers of renown 
came to catch and transmit the spirit of the 
scene. Radio stations and networks were on 
hand and the National Broadcasting Co. gave 
the story to the Nation by radio and televi- 
sion. Omaha, Nebr.; Des Moines, Iowa; 
Miami, Fla.; and other distant cities for the 
first time in their history saw the harbor of 
Plymouth, crowded with small boats gathered 
there to view and hear the program. 


YANKEEISM PRESENT IN STRENGTH 


Yankeeism was here in strength, seeking 
resurrection and rededication at the hearth 
and shrine of its forebears—and with prayers. 

This was no mere political occasion, this 
was rebirth of Americanism, a rededication 
to the principles of human liberty which 
are ageless. Here at Plymouth Rock on July 
29, 1951, in person and by radio and televi- 
sion, millions of Americans had the chance 
to contemplate how far they had drifted 
from that sacred rock and how dangerous 
were the shoals toward which they were 
heading. 

Missouri Yankee that I am, I have come to 
the conclusion that, at least in the connota- 
tion of today, Yankee is a state of mind. 

Yankees, thank God, are everywhere in 
this land of ours today, including the South. 

Wherever they are, they represent hard- 
fisted thinking, progress with conservatism, 
fidelity to first principles and to basic causes, 
always with a trace of wistfulness toward the 
past—nostalgia, if you prefer. 

The Missouri Yankee isn’t too different 
from the New Bedford, Bangor, Maine, or 
Cape Cod kind. Certainly the Missouri Yan- 
kee is as tight-fisted as any, touched a bit 
perhaps with the stubborness of the Missouri 
mule, 

A BIT OF YANKEE WIT 

This story of Yankee wit would fit Mis- 
souri as well as Maine. 

“Two farmers met. One said, ‘What you 
give your hoss fer glanders?’ ‘Croton oil,’ said 
the other. A few days later they met again. 
Said the first, ‘What you say you give your 


hoss?’ ‘Croton oil,’ said the second. Kilt 
mine,’ said the first. ‘Kilt mine,’ said the 
second.“ 


Arriving some 20 years ago, by way of 
Nebraska and Michigan, our experience in 
Yankeeland has been stimulating, tremen- 
dously interesting and most happy. 

Early in our stay in New England, I was 
seated at one end of a long settee at the 
Wamsutta Club, New Bedford, the far end 
occupied by a distinguished and possibly 
typical Yankee. 

Moving a foot or two in my direction, this 
older gentleman shifted his cigar and said, 
“How do you like it around here?” 

I answered truthfully, “Very much. My 
wife and I so far have been very happy here, 
seeing little or nothing of the much-talked- 
of Yankee coldness.” 

Shifting the long cigar again, my friend 
said: 

“Well, Mr. Brewer, there would be more of 
us friendly but we don’t know how.” 


MOVED INTO YANKEELAND 


From that moment I moved into Yankee- 
land. 

Perhaps a year later, as I was entering the 
office, I was stopped by the society editor 
who asked, “Are you and Mrs. Brewer going 
to the ‘Gay Nineties Ball’?” 

“I don't know. Mrs. Brewer always looks 
after those things,” said I, trying to get 
past. 

But the society editor stood her ground 
and asked “Are you going to ‘dress’ for the 
ball?” 

“What do you mean, Helen?” I asked. 

“You know you are supposed to wear the 
clothes of your ancestors at this party,” said 
she, 
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“Gracious, Helen, didn't I tell you all my 
ancestors were killed in the Confederate 
Army?” 

So far as I know, no one held this crack 
of mine against me, though it was widely 
related. 

Expiation of my sin, if any, was to come 
unexpectedly. 


A LETTER FROM ARKANSAS 


A short time later the editor of a newspa- 
per at Helena, Ark., addressed a biting letter 
to us, ending up with the statement: 

“What you damn Yankees ought to do is to 
get about the country more and see what the 
rest of the country is like.” 

Here was an opportunity. 

After trying to answer the criticisms of 
this Arkansas editor's letter, I couldn't re- 
sist: 

“Speaking of Yankees, over in your soldiers’ 
burying ground there in Helena is the un- 
marked grave of Captain Daniel Lanius, my 
mother’s brother who was killed in the Civil 
War trying to drive the Yankee forces out of 
Helena, Ark.” 

Of course, my letter was never answered. 

Optimist that I am, I hope I added an 
Arkansas Yankee to the sum total of the 
country’s stability. 

I like to think of the policies and purposes 
of our papers as having helped to spread 
Yankee fundamentals in our own fields and 
as far as we can extend our influence. 

A thoroughly Yankee woman, an Okla- 
homan, visiting New England remarked, 
“New England people seem to know how to 
grow old gracefully,” a great compliment if 
true. 

THE YANKEE IS UNHURRIED 


The Yankee is unhurried, whether in the 
prime of life or in old age. His acquaintance 
with the sea for centuries has given him 
perspective, patience. 

It is knowledge of his own shortcomings 
which makes the Yankee selfconscious and 
gives him an air of diffidence often mistaken 
for aloofness. 

From the sea the Yankee gets another of 
his greatest traits, an ability to understand 
and compensate for his own weaknesses. 
Long ago the Yankee learned to adjust his 
compass for drift, tide, wind, and for the 
ship itself. Fully, perhaps overconscious, of 
his shortcomings, the Yankee makes con- 
stant adjustments for them. Such are com- 
monly called thrift, conservatism, acumen. 

Few recognize the virtue of thoroughness 
as does the Yankee. 

If “genius is an infinite capacity for tak- 
ing pains,” as Carlisle says; if “patience is a 
capacity for taking trouble,” as says Leslie 
Stephen; if genius is an intuitive talent for 
labor,” as Jan Waleus says; if “patience is 
the necessary ingredient of genius,” as Dis- 
raeli says—we need look no further to ex- 
plain the genius which is the Yankee. 


COMMENDS YANKEE TRAITS 


Graduates of the Northeast Missouri State 
Teachers College of this memorable year of 
1953, may I commend to you the industry, 
the patience, the innate courage, and above 
all the thoroughness of the “Damned Yan- 
kee.” 

And, as I have said before, Yankees and 
Yankeeism are not confined to New England 
but are in every State of the Union and 
have been from the beginning. Yankeeism is 
indeed a state of mind and these predominant 
characteristics of industry, patience, courage, 
and thoroughness, which are the elements of 
individual] genius, are also in sum total the 
genius of our race. 

Years ago in the laboratory of the old 
building now gone, where for a few months 
I taught science classes, we knew of mole- 
cules and atoms but there we stopped. 

Forty years of thoroughness and industry 
broke the atom and underneath the atom 
was discovered atomic energy. This was 
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perhaps the greatest scientific discovery, for 
good or evil, in the history of mankind. 

It is, of course, but a coincidence that 
some of the greatest strides in this great 
development were made at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Boston, and that 
some of the first, if not the first atom- 
smashing experiments were conducted at 
Colonel Edward H. R. Green’s estate, New 
Bedford, Mass. 

NEED REVIVAL OF YANKEE FAITH 

What we most need today in America is a 
revival of old-fashioned Yankee faith in the 
immutability or right, of justice, of prin- 
ciple—of basic Americanism. 

Yours and mine is the task and privilege 
of helping to maintain our America—not 
unchanged—but with the basic principles 
which have produced our greatness, undis- 
turbed and intact. 

This is not and shall not be easy. 

It requires not only work and sacrifice 
on the part of every one of us, but above 
all it requires vigilant, intelligent study of 
public affairs. 

No dictatorship either of the right or the 
left ever was adopted voluntarily and know- 
ingly by any people in modern history. Not 
even in Russia could communism have been 
instituted by a free election of the Russian 
people. 

Dictatorship, Communist or otherwise, 
comes by two means only either by military 
force, or by the creeping process of social- 
ism, presented to the people under the guise 
of a form of democracy. 


SOCIALIST ROUTE LITTLE LONGER 

The Socialist route to communism takes 
a little longer, but accomplishes its pur- 
poses equally well. Socialism destroys pri- 
vate enterprise by destroying the possibility 
of gain, leaving only risk without reward. 

The end result is complete government 
control, Communist, Fascist, or Nazi, among 
which there is but little difference so far as 
the people are concerned. 

The so-called welfare state, with its prom- 
ises of security for everyone, is but a de- 
lusion and a snare, 

Only a dishonest government or a dis- 
honest public official would suggest that 
jobs can be guaranteed any more than profits 
can or should be guaranteed. 

Of course, we can cushion the shock of 
unemployment and we must do so—up to 
the limit of our resources and economy. 

But, friends and citizens, there is but one 
source of public money, city, county, State, 
and Nation—yours and mine and everybody’s 
taxes. 

Your Government čan afford only what 
you can afford, for you are footing the bill. 
ALTERNATIVE IS COMMUNISM 

The system on which our America is 
founded is a system of individual enterprise, 
a capitalistic system if you please. The 
alternative to the capitalistic system, I re- 
peat, is not socialism—it is communism, 

Hitler called nazism, national socialism, 
just as Stalin referred to Russia as a group 
of Socialist states. 

Hitler, at least, was more frank. As he 
rose to power he told the German youth, 
“You can have your liberty or you can have 
a job. You cannot have both your liberty 
and a job.” 

Inexperienced in popular government, un- 
acquainted at first hand with the blessings 
of liberty, the German youth chose to for- 
feit liberty for the promised job—and for a 
war—which was not promised. 

Of course, no true citizen in this America, 
if he is informed, wants either communism 
or socialism, 

Our chief job is to see to it that socialism, 
the precursor of communism, is not foisted 
upon us without our realizing it. 

UNITED STATES AID WITHOUT PRECEDENT 


American aid in the postwar period to 
Europe and Asia, used and appropriated, 
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approximates $44 billion. For this there is 
no precedent in the history of mankind, 

And in return we have asked nothing. 

America is great, but it is a greatness only 
dictators need fear. 

America wants only to live in peace with 
the peoples of every land. We are willing 
to sacrifice everything for the cause of peace 
—except liberty. 

This is the essence of Yankeeism, whether 
of Massachusetts, Missouri, Maine, Missis- 
sippi, or Montana. 

Today the minds and hearts of everyone 
are on Korea. 

What of the armistice which is again 
projected? 

Is it to be but another “Munich,” with 
some Chamberlain proclaiming “peace in 
our time?” 

Are we for the first time in our history 
to consent to a peace without victory or 
honor? 

Are we in the effort to avoid World War III 
merely postponing war until Russia is ready? 


QUOTES LENIN 


In 1920 Lenin made the following state- 
ment clearly bearing on such a situation 
as the proposed Korean armistice: 

“The major theme of my speech will be 
proof of two points, namely, first, that every 
war is the continuation of the policy con- 
ducted in peace, only by other means; sec- 
ond, that the concessions which we grant, 
which we are forced to grant, are the con- 
tinuation of war in another form, by other 
means. * * * It would be a great mistake 
to believe that a peaceful agreement about 
concessions is a peaceful agreement with 
capitalists. This agreement is the equiva- 
lent to war.” 

Our only security today is the same as in 
1776. It is our faith in the right, our will- 
ingness to risk all, if necessary, in following 
that course. 

And in this hour of trouble and indecision 
let us seek the answers from our own history 
and in the examples of those leaders from 
whom came our freedom. 

Did Capt. John Parker know how war would 
turn out when he spoke the fateful words at 
Lexington, “If they want to start a war, let 
it begin here.” 

Was there certainty of victory when Major 
Buttrick determined to stand and fight at 
Concord? 

Was Col. William Prescott a sure winner at 
Breed's Hill? 


WOULD DIE FOR FREEDOM 


Lexington, Concord, Breed’s Hill were the 
introduction to years of discouragement, de- 
feat and death. The only certainty was that 
those who fought would rather die than not 
be free. 

They gave us our liberty. 

Shall we, upon whom it has been bestowed, 
defend it in the only way it can be defended, 
by standing firmly on basic principles, with- 
out equivocation, compromise, or appease- 
ment? 

Only with this firm resolve, and the power 
to back it up, can we avoid world war III 
or win it, if we have to fight. 

GENERAL MAC ARTHUR ON YOUTH 

Above his desk at Manila, at Corregidor, in 
Australia, and at Tokyo was a writing in 
scroll form, flanked on each side by pictures 
of Lincoln and Washington, author un- 
known. Evidently, this is General Mac- 
Arthur's precept and credo: 

“Youth is not a time of life. 

“It’s a state of mind. 

“It’s a test of the will, a quality of imagina- 
tion, a vigor of emotions, a predominance of 
courage over timidity, of the appetite for ad- 
venture over love of ease. 


“Nobody grows old by merely living a num- 
ber of years. 


“People grow old only by deserting their 
ideals, 


“Years wrinkle the skin but to give up 
enthusiasm wrinkles the soul. 

“Worry, doubt, self-distrust, fear, and de- 
spair—these are the quick equivalents of the 
long, long years that bow the head and turn 
the growing spirit back to dust. 

“Whether 70 or 16, there is, in every being's 
heart, the love of wonder, the sweet amaze- 
ment of the stars, and the starlike things 
and thoughts, the undaunted challenge of 
events, the unfailing childlike appetite for 
‘what next?’ 


AS YOUNG AS YOUR FAITH 


“You are as young as your faith, as old 
as your doubt, as young as your self-confi- 
dence, as old as your fear, as young as your 
hope, as old as your despair. 

“So long as your heart receives messages 
of beauty, cheer, courage, grandeur and 
power from the earth, from man and from 
the infinite, so long are you young. 

“When all the wires are down, and all the 
central places of your heart are covered with 
the snows of pessimism and the ice of cyni- 
cism, then, and only then, are you grown old 
indeed, and may God have mercy on your 
soul.” 

Below in the copy sent to me by General 
MacArthur is this personal message: “Live 
every day of your life as if you expected to 
live forever.” 


A CREDO FOR EDITORS AND TEACHERS 


“Of myself I can do little, 
A few brick by my hands perhaps, 
My feet a few faltering steps. 
But if I can gather and promulgate 
The thoughts of men, 
If I can gather congenial compatriots 
And fashion their hands together— 
Here indeed is a lever which can move 
the world.” 
FROM THUCYDIDES’ PERICLES 
“So they gave their bodies to the Common- 
wealth 
And received, 
Each for his own memory, 
Praise that will never die, 
And with it the grandest of all sepulchers, 
Not that in which their bones are laid, 
But a home in the minds of men, 
Where their glory remains fresh 
To stir to speech or action 
As the occasion comes by. 
For the whole earth 
Is the sepulcher of famous men; 
And their story is not graven on stone 
Over their native earth, 
But lives on far away, 
Without visible symbol, 
Woven into the stuff of other men’s lives. 
For you now it remains to rival 
What they have done.” 


Messages Endorsing Admission of 
Refugees to the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 11, 1953 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, like other 
Members of the Senate, I have received, 
from the grassroots of my own State 
and other States, a wide variety of mes- 
sages endorsing the bill—endorsed by 
America’s three great religious faiths— 
to admit to our country 240,000 non- 
quota refugees and escapees. 

The proposed legislation on the Sen- 
ate side is Senate bill 1917, introduced 
by the Senator from Utah IMr. War- 
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KINS], and cosponsored by the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Tart], the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], and other Sen- 
ators, including myself. 

I have selected several representative 
grassroots messages as an indication of 
widespread favorable sentiment in our 
Nation in favor of this bill. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of these messages be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
I earnestly hope final action on this sub- 
ject will be taken by Congress at this 
session, and that all differences as to the 
details of the bill will be satisfactorily 
resolved. I recognize, of course, that 
with a shortened session and a jammed 
Senate Calendar, scheduling Senate bill 
1917 is not easy; but a half year’s delay 
would be extremely unfortunate, in my 
opinion. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
Waukesha, Wis., May 26, 1953. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building. 

Dear Mr. WILEY: The Christian citizenship 
committee of our women’s fellowship voted 
unanimously to support the President’s re- 
quest for special legislation to admit 240,000 
nonquota immigrants into the United States 
in the next 2 years. 

With proper screening, of course, we felt 
this was a fair share for us to take of the 
millions who are adding a great strain to the 
economy of Western Europe. It seems to be 
up to us to take the leadership in such pro- 
grams to meet the pressing need. 

We hope you will feel an urge and will find 
an opportunity to give the President support 
in this emergency legislation so that it may 
be enacted in this session of Congress. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Mrs. D. M. (Kay) Fanx RANK. 


BETHLEHEM, PA., May 20, 1953. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: I strongly support Pres- 
ident Eisenhower's proposal for emergency 
legislation to enable at least 240,000 more 
refugees, escapees, and displaced persons to 
find haven here. 

The people in Iron Curtain countries should 
be assured immediately that their escape ef- 
forts are not in vain. A written law, admit- 
ting these refugees, will be concrete evidence 
of our sincerity of purpose. Also, it will 
provide effective material to beam to hopeful, 
subjugated peoples. 

Through the displaced persons program of 
our local Presbyterian Church, we have helped 
settle at least 35 individuals and families, 
from 9 different countries, in this area. All 
have proved dependable and competent, and 
pavs happily taken part in community activi- 

es. 


I urge your active support of this vitally 
needed legislation, Relief for this pressing 
problem is imperative, 

Sincerely, 
Ruts B. Wise 
Mrs. Frederick Wise. 


DENVER ARCHDIOCESAN COUNCIL 
OF CATHOLIC WOMEN, 
Denver, Colo., June 4, 1953. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senator from Wisconsin, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR WIlxr: The Denver Arch- 
diocesan Council of Catholic Women wishes 
to voice it’s approval of the Emergency Mi- 
gration Act of 1953 (S. 1917), and asks you 
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to consider favorably the passage of this 


Mrs. Fred W. Gushurst, 
President, D. A. C. C. W. 


SOCIETY or Sr. Vincent De PAUL, 
Milwaukee, Wis., June 8, 1953. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sır: I would like to personally recom- 
mend your support of emergency legislation 
which would allow from 200,000 to 300,000 
persons to enter the United States during 
the next 2 years in addition to the regular 
quota of immigrants. 

I have had such satisfactory experiences 
with the displaced persons who had entered 
this area during the past few years that I 
feel quite strongly that we should make it 
possible for 200,000 or 300,000 more people to 
enjoy the liberties we possess. 

Whatever you personally can do to support 
the proper type of emergency legislation will 
be appreciated by the undersigned. 

Sincerely yours, 
SOCIETY or Sr. VINCENT DE PAUL, 
CHARLES A. O'NEILL, 
Executive Secretary. 


Trade With Red China 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 11, 1953 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an article entitled “Trade 
With Reds Sacrificed Human Lives, 
O' Conor Says,” written by Paul E. Welsh 
and published in the Baltimore Sun of 
April 4, 1953. The article contains 
statements made by former Senator 
O'Conor, of Maryland. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TRADE WitH Reps SACRIFICED HUMAN LIVES, 
O'Conor Says 
(By Paul E. Welsh) 

When all of the facts are revealed con- 
cerning the shipment of useful war materials 
to the Chinese Communsts and other Iron 
Curtain countries, “We'll find that human 
lives have been sacrificed for dollars and 
greed,” former Senator O'Conor said here 
yesterday. 

“When the truth is known, the American 
people are going to be incensed at one of the 
most sensational and damnable disclosures 
of this era,” he added. 

From October 1950, 4 months after the 
outbreak of the Korean war, until his retire- 
ment from the Senate last January, Mr. 
O'Conor led the fight in Washington against 
shipment of war materials to Red China and 
other Soviet satellites, 


MOVE LED TO EMBARGO 


As a result of ship manifests read by 
Senator O Conor from the floor of the Senate 
in December 1950, the United States placed 
an embargo on shipments of strategic mate- 
rials to the Iron Curtain countries. 

But these embargoes, Mr. O'Conor ex- 
plained yesterday, failed to halt the flow of 
American and West European supplies to the 
enemy, for the shippers soon devised many 
ways to get these goods into the hands of the 
Communists. 


One method has been by transshipment, 
whereby, in one instance, copper was sent 
from Japan across the Pacific, through the 
Panama Canal to New York, where it was 
unloaded and changed to another ship, and 
then sent east again to China. 


LEGITIMATE CARGO REPLACED 


Another method has been for American 
ships to leave an American port with a 
legitimate cargo, which was replaced with 
an illegal shipment after the original mate- 
rial was unloaded at a neutral port. 

“It is indeed deplorable to note that 234 
years after the outbreak of the Korean war 
these shipments are still moving to China,” 
Mr. O Conor added. 

On this point, he said he thinks “the truth 
will be on the side of Senator MCCARTHY when 
a study is made of these outrageous things he 
has accused some people of doing” in carry- 
ing out such shipments. 

Since Senator O'Conor's retirement from 
the Senate, Senator MCCARTHY has been lead- 
ing the investigation against such shipments 
to Soviet satellites, although the Wisconsin 
Republican has adopted tactics different 
from those employed by the Marylander. 

During the last week Senator MCCARTHY 
aroused the ire of some administration lead- 
ers for his so-called negotiations with a 
group of Greek shipowners, when he an- 
nounced the Greeks had agreed to stop using 
their ships for trade with Red China. 

Harold E. Stassen, Mutual Security Direc- 
tor, charged on Wednesday that MCCARTHY 
had undermined the policy of the United 
States Government, 


CHANGES IT TO “INFRINGE” 


Yesterday, following a Cabinet meeting at 
the White House, Mr. Stassen remarked that 
he should have used the word “infringe” 
rather than “undermine.” 

On Thursday, President Eisenhower had 
said at his news conference that he per- 
sonally did not believe McCarrHy had un- 
dermined policy. 

The President emphasized at the confer- 
ence that the right to negotiate agreements 
in such fields rests completely and absolutely 
with the President. 

Mr. O'Conor said yesterday that one of the 
most disturbing problems he had encoun- 
tered while investigating the shipments was 
the difficulty he had in obtaining the co- 
operation of some Federal agencies. 


DENIALS BY OFFICIALS 


„At the very time when I was protesting, 
Officials of the Department of Commerce and 
the Office of International Trade were deny- 
ing that strategic materials were being sent,” 
Mr. O'Conor said. 

“I had hoped to work out a stoppage of 
such shipments with them, but I was forced 
to take the matter to the floor of the Sen- 
ate,“ he continued. 

“By then, I was able to read the manifests 
of seven ships then en route to Red China. 
That was in December 1950, and it was then 
that the embargoes were voted,” Mr. O’Conor 
recalled, 

OPERATED BY ISBRANDTSEN 

The former Senator said his interests in 
shipments to Red China and the Soviet satel- 
lites was aroused by two reports he had re- 
ceived late in 1950. 

In October of that year, he related, he was 
told that a ship then returning to New York 
from the Far East, the Flying Cloud, oper- 
ated by the Isbrandtsen Co., Inc., had de- 
livered war material to the China mainland. 

“A merchant seaman on that ship gave 
me the first word. He said he resented pass- 
ing oil on to the Reds. It was on October 
12 and I found that the ship people had be- 
come very indignant about our interest in 
the matter,” the Senator continued. 

“We learned then that a sister ship of the 
Flying Cloud had picked up oil in Japan 
and taken it to Sintow on the China coast,” 
he said. 
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REPORT FROM BALTIMOREAN 

The second report, Senator O’Conor said, 
was received from a Baltimorean a short time 
later who had just returned from 2 years’ 
residence in Germany. 

This Baltimorean, he said, had reported 
that huge quantities of strategic materials 
were being shipped to the East through Ger- 
miy and through other European coun- 
ries. 

“I then sent Kenneth Hansen to Europe 
and he actually watched the shipments go 
over the border,” the Senator continued. 

A SPECIAL INVESTIGATOR 
Hansen, he explained, was a special in- 
vestigator for his Senate committee, but now 
is associated with Mr. Stassen in the Mutual 
Security Administration. 

“A quick check revealed that a Red China 
mission was then in Germany negotiating for 
materials,” he said. 

“We then arranged for John J. McCloy 
(former United States High Commissioner in 
rable to visit our committee for a hear- 

g. 

“As a direct result of the Baltimorean's in- 
formation, and the facts it led to, we were 
able to virtually stop the East-West ship- 
ments in Europe,” Mr. O'Conor said. 


The Strange Case of Dr. Rhee 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1953 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the REC- 
ORD a very impressive article by the dis- 
tinguished columnist Walter Lippmann. 
To keep the possibility of a Korean truce 
in its proper perspective, I urge the Mem- 
bers of the House to read Mr. Lippmann’s 
comments and to give them serious 
thought. It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, 
that there is already too much talk that 
our actions at Panmunjom are about to 
let down the courageous, self- i 
people of South Korea. We have done 
nothing of the sort. A reading of this 
article clearly proves this. I agre2 with 
Mr. Lippmann that in this controversy 
it should not be allowed to appear that 
Dr. Rhee and his die-hard supporters 
“are the honorable and high-principled 
men who have been driven into open 
revolt because of an immoral concession 
made by President Eisenhower to ap- 
pease the Communists and to buy an 
ignoble peace.” The facts do not sup- 
port Dr. Rhee or his denunciation of a 
truce. 

The article follows: 

TODAY AND TOMORROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
THE STRANGE CASE OF DR. RHEE 

There is a mystery, for which there is 
no obvious explanation, in Dr. Rhee's wait- 
ing until after an armistice was virtually 
concluded before he declared his irreconcila- 
ble opposition. Everything which he is now 
denouncing was agreed to, without protest 
by his delegates at Panmunjom. It was then, 
more than a year ago, and not in the past 
few weeks that the agreement was reached 
to end the fighting at the present battleline, 
and to accept the conclusion that Korea 
would not be unified by force of arms but 
only by political negotiation. During the 
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past year the only important unsettled issue 
has been that of the prisoners of war. 

Now Dr. Rhee is not threatening to resist 
the truce because of the agreement on the 
prisoners of war. He is denouncing now 
the decisions he has known for a very long 
time, and to which the presence of his dele- 
gate and his own silence, can fairly be said 
to have given assent. 

If he is being sold down the river; if he 
is being betrayed; if this is a surrender; if 
this is dishonor and all the rest; the time 
to have said so was at the very least 12 
months ago. In fact, the time to have said 
all that was when an armistice was first 
proposed in June 1951. For any armistice 
was bound to mean a cease-fire without the 
military unification of Korea. The notion 
that any other kind of armistice was possible 
never entered anyone’s head, including Dr. 
Rhee’s and that of his delegate at Panmun- 

om. 

3 Why, then, has he waited until the Com- 
munists were yielding, on the only outstand- 
ing issue, and a truce was imminent? When 
President Eisenhower visited him in Korea 
after the election, did he tell the President 
what he is saying now—that he would rather 
die than accept the terms which had already 
been agreed to, about which he knew then 
everything that he knows today? It is obvi- 
ous that he did not warn President Eisen- 
hower that he would resist the armistice— 
he did not say that if the Communists yielded 
on the remaining issue he would then pre- 
vent an armistice by rejecting the funda- 
mental terms to which he had previously 
been agreeing. 

Dr. Rhee's present attitude is a sudden, 
last-minute, entirely unexpected and un- 
foreseen reversal of policy—as expressed in 
his official participation at Panmunjom. 
Neither he, nor his die-hard supporters in 
this country, must be allowed to make it 
appear that they are the honorable and 
high-principled men who have been driven 
into open revolt because of an immoral con- 
cession made by President Eisenhower to ap- 
pease the Communists and to buy an ignoble 
truce. President Eisenhower has made no 
concession of any kind of the issue that Dr. 
Rhee is now talking about. All the conces- 
sions on that issue were made long ago, when 
the armistice negotiations began and Dr. 
Rhee participated in them. 

It is not President Eisenhower who has 
yielded. It is Dr. Rhee who has reversed 
himself. He has in fact run out on what 
was an indubitable understanding between 
his government and ours—an understanding 
attested and confirmed by his continuing 
presence in the armistice negotiations. 

So his present action is too belated to be 
in the least impressive or convincing as the 
heroic attitude of a champion of righteous- 
ness. 

There is therefore something mysterious 
about this affair. But whatever the ex- 
planation, there can be no doubt that Dr. 
Rhee must be induced to change his present 
attitude. The United States and the United 
Nations cannot change their attitude and 
follow the leadership of Dr. Rhee. 

They have agreed with one another and 
with the enemy that the fighting should 
cease, and they cannot now reverse them- 
selves and order their troops to follow the 
South Koreans in a drive to the Yalu River. 
Nor can they stand aside, and allow the 
South Korean Army to fight a suicidal war of 
its own. Nor can they, as Dr. Rhee appears 
to have imagined in one of his several state- 
ments, have an armistice for their infantry 
while the American Air Force and Navy fight 
a war under Dr. Rhee's overall command. 

The war will have to end when the United 
Nations, which is represented by the United 
States, decides that it is to end. And Dr. 
e does not hold and will not be given a 
veto. 


Generation of Steam-Electric Power at 
Philo Powerplant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 11, 1953 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, re- 
cently plans were announced to build the 
most efficient steam-electric generating 
unit in the world. This unit will be lo- 
cated in my State, near Zanesville, at 
the Philo powerplant of the Ohio Power 
Co. of the American Gas & Electric 
System. 

I desire to have the announcement 
about this unit in the Recorp because of 
the unusual significance of this tech- 
nological development. My engineering 
friends tell me that the importance of 
this project lies not only in the higher 
efficiency and therefore greater economy 
of operation which it will achieve, but 
also in the promise which this under- 
taking holds of further pioneering work 
which will lead to even better perform- 
ance and greater economy in steam gen- 
eration of electric power. 

Everyone knows that the national use 
of electricity is constantly growing. In 
the country as a whole we have been 
doubling consumption every 10 years, 
and the experts assure us that this trend 
is likely to continue. Since 1939, during 
which interval the cost of living has just 
about doubled, the cost of electricity to 
the domestic consumer has decreased by 
over 25 percent. In order to satisfy the 
enormous requirements of the future on 
a comparable economical basis, we are 
dependent upon technological advances 
in electric generation of the kind which 
is exemplified by this project. 

The announcement speaks so well for 
itself that I will not undertake any fur- 
ther elaboration of it. 

I ask unanimous consent that the an- 
nouncement concerning the location of 
the unit be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A major forward step in development of 
the technology of economical generation of 
steam-electric power was announced today. 


It is a new boiler and turbo-generating 
unit designed to cross the barrier of the 
critical pressure of steam for the first time 
in the commercial production of electric 
power. It will be the most efficient generat- 
ing unit ever built and will utilize the un- 
precedented steam pressure and temperature 
of 4,500 pounds per square inch and 1,150° 
F., respectively. 

Announcement of plans to build the unit 
was made by Philip Sporn, president of 
American Gas & Electric Co.; Alfred Iddles, 
president of the Babcock & Wilcox Co., and 
Glenn B. Warren, vice president of General 
Electric Co. and general manager of its tur- 
bine division. 

After many months of study and prelimi- 
nary design, the three companies have just 
reached agreements under which General 
Electric will design and manufacture a 
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120,000-kilowatt turbine, and Babcock & 
Wilcox will design and build the boiler for 
it. The turbine, at 4,500 p. s: i., will operate 
at almost double the present highest steam 
pressure utilized for power generation. 
The initial steam temperature of 1,150° will 
be 50 degrees above the present highest and 
will be followed by two stages of reheat, the 
first at 1,050° and the second at 1.000% F. 
The boiler will be the once-through, uni- 
versal-pressure type, in which water at 5,500 
p. s. i. is pumped through and changed into 
superheated steam in a single fast passage 
through the tubes in the boiler. It will be 
equipped with the revolutionary cyclone 
furnaces to insure the rapid and complete 
burning of the coal and prevent air pollution. 

The entire project, cost of which will ex- 
ceed $12 million, is being engineered by 
American Gas & Electric Service Corp., a 
subsidiary of American Gas & Electric Co. 
The new unit will be installed under Service 
Corp. supervision at the Ohio Power Co.'s 
Philo plant near Zanesville, Ohio. Ohio 
Power is an AGE operating company sub- 
sidiary. 

In commenting on the project on behalt 
of the three companies associated with it, 
Mr. Sporn pointed out that it was the con- 
summation of more than 30 years of con- 
tinuous work and development on the AGE 
system to bring about more economical 
methods of power generation and that the 
three companies have cooperated during the 
past three decades on a large number of 
other projects looking toward the same ob- 
jective. 

“Many new ideas in turbine, boiler, and 
plant design will be incorporated and tested 
in this development,” Mr. Sporn stated. 
Among these are the use of: (1) steam pres- 
sure above the critical pressure of 3,206 
p. s. I.; (2) initial steam temperature of 
1,150° F., and (3) more than one stage of 
reheat. ` 

“While the use of boilers above the critical 
pressure of 3,206 pounds had been consid- 
ered before and while laboratory pressures 
above that value had been utilized,” Mr. 
Sporn said, “no practical design had ever 
been developed.“ He explained that, in the 
supercritical pressure range, water passes 
immediately into steam, without any inter- 
mediate stage of bubbling, such as ob- 
served in a pot of boiling water at atmos- 
pheric pressure or exists in a boiler operat- 
ing at any pressure below 3,206. The use 
of this universal-pressure type boiler means 
that the boiler drum (the biggest and heay- 
iest single item of equipment in a power 
plant), used to separate the bubbles of 
steam from the water, and recirculating 
pumps are not required. 

“It is this that in part makes the once- 
through idea so attractive,” Mr. Sporn said. 
“The boiler becomes, in effect, a continuous 
run of tubing into which water is pumped 
at one end and out of which highly super- 
heated steam is delivered at the other end.” 
In such a boiler, the feedwater is not de- 
livered to a central drum. Instead, it passes 
directly from a newly designed feed pump 
through the boiler unit and is heated and 
converted to superheated steam at 1,150 
degrees, passing through the boiler and 
superheater just once. 

The principle of reheat of steam is used 
in the most modern power plants to prac- 
tically utilize every ounce of energy con- 
tained in it. In the new Philo generating 
unit, the double reheat method will realize 
even greater efficiencies. It involves lead- 
ing the steam back into the boiler setting 
twice for reheating during its passage 
through the turbine. 

“The use of higher pressures, higher tem- 
peratures and new ideas in reheat at Philo,” 
Mr. Sporn declared, “will make possible not 
only new world standards of efficiency in 
generation of steam-electric power, but ulti- 
mately will make possible capital reductions 
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by compressing: size of units and bringing 
about more effective utilization of materials. 
In this work there will be available the 
background of experience of the last 30 years 
along similar efforts integrated by the 3 
organizations—AGE, G. E., and B. & W. 

“Even more important,” he continued, “is 
the fact that the successful development 
of power generation at this new plateau of 
higher pressures and temperatures will make 
possible in time still higher pressures and 
temperatures and additional reheats and re- 
sulting efficiencies hardly visualized a few 
years ago. Efficiencies of conversion of the 
heat in fuel into electric energy of the 
order of 50 percent are distinct possibilities. 
Certainly they loom on the horizon.” 

The new Philo plant unit will be a devel- 
opmental model and relatively small as 
modern generating units go. However, to 
cross the barrier of critical pressures, new 
concepts of turbine design will be required 
for this machine. Its 120,000-kilowatt ca- 
pacity will increase net generating capacity 
of Philo plant—one of Ohio’s largest—to 
495,000 kilowatts. It will replace, and use 
the same building now occupied by, a 40,000- 
kilowatt unit built in 1923. 

Mr. Sporn recalled that this original unit 
was the first 600 pounds per square inch 
steam-electric turbine operating on the re- 
heat cycle to be installed in the United 
States. In its day, this installation consti- 
tuted a very significant advance in the eco- 
nomics of power generation, the full devel- 
opment of which has led to the high stand- 
ards of capital and thermal efficiencies that 
are possible today, three decades later, in 
modern powerplants operating below the 
supercritical pressures. We are equally san- 
guine about the advances that will follow 
from this new development in supercritical 
pressures, higher temperatures, and multiple 
reheat.” 

The AGE president stated that, like all 
advances in the power field made by any 
one group during the entire history of the 
electric-power industry, this new advance 
will become available to the entire industry. 
He said, “In conformity with that tradi- 
tion, a more detailed and technical initial 
description of the development will appear 
in the industry press within the next few 
weeks. When the project is completed, it 
will be described in still greater detail— 
and in full.” 


Mrs. Mesta Could Say No 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1953 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, it has re- 
cently been disclosed that Perle Mesta, 
retiring United States Minister to Lux- 
embourg, is due to collect $7,369 in ter- 
minal leave pay. 

Apparently, under existing law there 
is nothing to prevent Mrs. Mesta from 
accepting this payment, as other big- 
wigs of the Truman administration ac- 
cepted similar largess at the taxpayers’ 
expense, 

There is nothing to prevent her ac- 
ceptance of the money from the legal 
standpoint. Of course the law does not 
require Mrs. Mesta to take the money 
and if conscience, or a sense of the fitness 
of things, or simple compassion for the 
overburdened taxpayer, or a regard for 


the already recorded sentiment of this 
Congress prompted her to turn down the 
payment she is at liberty to voice a polite, 
“No, thank you.” 

Meanwhile I hope that H. R. 4654, 
which will put an end to this imposition 
upon taxpayers by top-ranking officers 
and employees of the executive depart- 
ment will be promptly reported by the 
conference committee. Presumably this 
legislation cannot undo the conse- 
quences of past abuses and unethical ac- 
tion in this matter but it can prevent 
repetition in the future. 


Senator McCarthy Answers Questions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 11, 1953 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD a news 
release entitled “Senator MCCARTHY 
Answers Questions.” 

There being no objection, the news re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Senator McCartHy ANSWERS QUESTIONS 


Every Member of the 83d Congress has 
discovered since January 20 that his alert 
constituency is keenly interested in the 
problems facing the Nation both at home 
and abroad, 

This intelligent concern of the voters over 
basic issues facing our Republic is reflected 
in thousands of letters I receive daily not 
only from the State of Wisconsin but from 
all parts of the country and from persons 
in every walk of life and of varied political 
opinions. 

Perhaps the most frequent questions con- 
cern the role and the future of congressional 
investigations, including the work of the 
Senate Permanent Subcommittee on Inves- 
tigations of which I am chairman. Some of 
the typical inquiries are: 

Question. Senator McCarrny, isn’t your 
investigation of communism in schools and 
colleges creating an atmosphere of fear in 
the minds of educators? 

Answer. In the first place, our subcommit- 
tee is not investigating communism in edu- 
cation. That is being done by the Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee and the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities. 
Of the dozens of witnesses called before our 
group, only two were college professors and 
they were called, not as educators, but as 
authors whose books were in State Depart- 
ment libraries overseas. Incidentally, both 
refused to answer whether they had been 
members of the Communist Party on the 
ground that if they truthfully answered, the 
answer might tend to incriminate them. 

Let me make it clear, however, that I 
feel that both the Jenner Internal Secu- 
rity Subcommittee and the Velde Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee are doing a good 
job. The only freedom that their investiga- 
tions endanger is the freedom of Communists 
to poison the minds of American youth. 

On the subject of fear, Dr. Buell G. Gal- 
lagher, a liberal educator and president of 
City College in New York, had this to say 
April 12 on an NBC broadcast: “I have yet 
to see a person of any standing in a college 
faculty unwilling to open their mouths on a 
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subject pro or con. And I’m wondering how 
much of this fear really exists.” 

Question. Didn't your subcommittee take 
over the function of the State Department 
by forcing the Greek shipowners to stop 
cargo shipments to Red China? 

Answer. We did not. The subcommittee 
kept well within the functions of a legisla- 
tive body and we did not “force” any ac- 
tion. We merely persuaded the shipowners 
to agree voluntarily among themselves to 
discontinue trade with the enemy. Secre- 
tary of State Dulles praised our work in the 
shipping case and said our efforts “were in 
the national interest.” Frank C. Nash, As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense, testified March 
31 before the subcommittee and said that 
even halting one ship “would be of great 
help,” and that our persuading owners of 
242 ships to stop such traffic “would be 242 
times as much help.” (Two hundred and 
forty-two ships had been removed from trade 
with Red China and between Soviet bloc 
countries at that time. The figure is now 
295.) He added that our efforts “would meet 
with applause from the Department of De- 
Tense.” 

Question. The left-wingers and the Com- 
munists claim that the congressional investi- 
gations are depriving Americans of civil 
rights. Is this true? 

Answer. I have often asked those who have 
claimed that our investigating committee 
was depriving people of civil rights to name 
the individual and the rights of which he or 
she was deprived. Up to this time none of 
them have ever been willing to do so. They, 
however, do continue to scream that we are 
denying them the right to scream. 

Question. Why do congressional commit- 
tees permit witnesses the right to refuse to 
answer questions about communism, espio- 
nage, and sabotage? 

Answer. Under the law, we have no choice 
if a witness claims such an answer would 
tend to incriminate him. I quote from the 
transcript of our subcommittee’s hearing of 
March 24 when William M. Mandell, a writer, 
had refused to state whether he had ever 
engaged in espionage against the United 
States. 

Senator MCCARTHY. The purpose of the 
fifth amendment is to provide that no man, 
guilty or innocent, need appear as a witness 
against himself. It has been used in this 
country largely to protect the individual 
against being required to testify against 
himself. We find now, Mr. Mandell, that men 
like you are using it not to protect the indi- 
vidual but to protect a conspiracy. That is 
not the intention of the provision. How- 
ever, you are entitled to refuse to answer 
if you tell the committee that you honestly 
feel that a truthful answer as to whether 
you ever engaged in espionage might tend 
to incriminate you. 

Question. Senator, you called the editor 
of the New York Post before your committee, 
What right do you have to investigate news- 
papers? 

Answer. At this time the committee is not 
investigating newspapers. However, we have 
asked various Government departments to 
give us a report on the amounts of taxpayers’ 
money given to any newspaper, magazine, 
ete., as a subsidy. The editor of the New 
York Post, J. Wechsler, was called on April 
24, not because of his connection with the 
newspaper, but as part of the investigation 
of the State Department's information pro- 
grams, which was set up by the previous 
administration. 

Our investigation has disclosed that the 
State Department under Acheson purchased 
thousands of books by authors who had rec- 
ords of Communist activities, and placed 
those books in libraries throughout the 
world. This included some of Wechsler’s 
books, the exact number of which has not 
yet been determined. 
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Wechsler admitted active participation in 
the Communist movement, including a Com- 
myznist-sponsored trip to Moscow. Under 
cross examination, he admitted that two of 
his books were slanted to follow the Commu- 
nist Party line. 

Question. By calling newsmen before your 
committee, don’t you think you are endan- 
gering freedom of press? 

Answer. Nowhere in the history of crimi- 
nal cases do I find a case of a crooked lawyer 
using as his defense the cry that to expose 
him would endanger the freedom of the legal 
profession, nor do I find a single case of a 
crooked banker who was exposed and brought 
to justice claiming as a defense that his con- 
viction would endanger the freedom of bank- 
ers. In fact, honest bankers and lawyers 
generally applaud efforts to clean out their 
own profession. However, the Communist, 
leftwingers, and misguided liberals argue 
that if you expose a crook, a liar, or Commu- 
nist in the newspaper profession that you are 
endangering the freedom of the press. In 
my book there is no privileged profession or 
class of people. A traitor is a traitor regard- 
less of his profession. 

Question. The New York Post editor claimed 
you were trying to intimidate newspapermen. 
Is that true? 

Answer. That claim comes with rather bad 
grace from the New York Post editor, in view 
of the fact that in the first few minutes of 
the hearing he threatened me with reprisals 
from the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors. Even though the New York Post has 
been waging a smear campaign against me 
ever since I started to expose Communists in 
Government—a smear campaign exceeded 
only by the Communist Daily Worker— 
Wechsler was asked no questions whatsoever 
about those activities on his part. I recog- 
nize and defend the right of any editor to 
criticize me or any public official. 

Question. The testimony of the New York 
Post editor was taken in executive session. 
Will it be released to the public? 

Answer. Wechsler has been ordered to give 
the committee a list of all those whom he 
knew who were engaged in Communist activi- 
ties while he was active in the Communist 
movement. When this list is received his evi- 
dence will be complete, at which time I in- 
tend to ask the committee to make his testi- 
mony available to the public. 

Question. If you are only interested in 
Wechsler as an author of books which were 
purchased by the old State Department, why 
did you question him as to Communists or 
former Communists working on his paper? 
And why did you ask him about the New 
York Post’s attacks on those who are fight- 
ing communism? 

Answer, According to Wechsler’s own ad- 
mission, both he and his wife were active 
in the Communist movement while he was 
writing books and editing Communist pub- 
lications. Wechsler now says he has re- 
formed, but the New York Post willch he 
edits attacks the FBI, congressional commit- 
tees now exposing Communists, genuine ex- 
Communists who take the witness stand for 
their Government, and almost every individ- 
nal who exposes Communists. He admitted 
having on his payroll four people who were 
either Communist officials or followed the 
Communist line for a period of years. 

It was necessary, therefore, for our sub- 
committee to examine his activities up to 
the present time to determine whether or 
not this man whose books were purchased by 
Dean Acheson's State Department with tax- 
payers’ money really has reformed since the 
days when he was a Communist leader. I 
have been unable to find much difference in 
his writing from the time he admits he was 
an officer of the Young Communist League 
and his writing in 1953. He condemned 
those who exposed Communists while he was 
a Communist. Today his main hatred still 
seems directed against those who are ex- 
posing Moscow's fifth column, 


Question. Harvey Matusow, a former un- 
dercover agent for the FBI, testifled on Oc- 
tober 8, 1952, that there were over 100 Com- 
munists working on the New York Times. 
Why haven't you called some of them before 
your committee? 

Answer. As stated above, this particular 
investigation is concerned with the informa- 
tion program set up under the Truman- 
Acheson administration. I do not have the 
names of any Communists on the New York 
Times whose books were distributed by the 
information program. 

Question. President Eisenhower recently 
set up a new loyalty-security program. In 
what way does this program differ from 
Truman’s program? 

Answer. It differs in two major respects: 

(1) The Truman program provided no se- 
curity or loyalty checks in the so-called 
nonsensitive agencies. This often resulted 
in individuals, who could not pass a loyalty 
check, getting a job in such agencies and 
obtaining civil-service status and a back- 
ground of having worked in a Government 
position which made it easier for them to 
infiltrate the so-called nonsensitive agen- 
cies. 

The Eisenhower loyalty program covers all 
departments. 

(2) Under the Truman loyalty program, 
when the FBI and other sources produced 
evidence to show that an employee was either 
disloyal or a bad security risk, a board con- 
sisting of his fellow employees was appointed. 
This board then heard the evidence and 
made its decision. This proved unsatisfac- 
tory in that it is, of course, difficult for fel- 
low employees working closely with and so- 
cially meeting someone to make an unbiased 
decision, 

Under the Eisenhower program, the em- 
ployee’s case will not be heard by his fellow 
workers but by a board consisting of mem- 
bers from outside his department, appointed 
by the President. 

Question. Do you think this program will 
remove all Communists and other loyalty 
and security risks from Government? 

Answer. I expect it will prove much more 
effective than the previous loyalty program. 

Question. Was this program discussed 
with you before it was adopted? 

Answer. Yes. Senator Jenner, chairman 
of the Internal Security Committee; Con- 
gressman VELDE, chairman of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee, and I, as 
chairman of the Senate Permanent Subcom- 
mittee on Investigations, were called to the 
White House where the matter was discussed 
in complete detail with us. 

Question. Does this program give an em- 
ployee who is accused of disloyalty or of be- 
ing a bad security risk any right of appeal? 

Answer. Yes. After the security officer 
in the respective department investigates 
the case, obtains all available information 
from the FBI and other sources, and deter- 
mines that the employee should be dis- 
charged on security or loyalty grounds, the 
employee can then appeal to the Board 
which I have heretofore described. If the 
Board upholds the security officer and finds 
the employee unfit, the employee can then 
appeal to the head of the department, whose 
decision is final. 

Question. Under this program, what. will 
happen to the old State Department Loyalty 
Board which you have repeatedly criticized? 

Answer. It will be abolished as of May 27, 
1953. 

Question. What will happen to those State 
Department officials against whom there was 
evidence of Communist activities but who 
were, nevertheless, cleared by the old Ache- 
son loyalty boards? 

Answer. Several thousand, whose files con- 
tain derogatory evidence, will have their 
cases reexamined under the new setup. 

Question. What are some of the grounds 
under which a Government employee can be 
discharged under this program? 
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Answer. Communist activities, moral per- 
version, alcoholism, addiction to drugs, dis- 
closure of security information, etc. 

Question. Do you think Secretary of State 
Dulles has made any headway in cleaning 
out disloyal elements in the State Depart- 
ment? 

Answer. Yes. I am encouraged by the 
amount of house cleaning done in the past 
few weeks. In recent testimony before a 
Senate Appropriations subcommittee, Under 
Secretary of State Donold B. Lourie said that 
the State Department was dropping em- 
ployees considered to be security risks at 
the rate of five per week. The State De- 
partment also said employees involved in 
morals charges are being dropped at the 
rate of one a day. 

This is a welcome contrast to a state- 
ment made by former Secretary of State 
Acheson on February 25, 1950, when he said, 
“In fact, there is now no one in the State 
Department who has been found to be dis- 
loyal by the President’s Loyalty Board or 
who has been held to be a bad security risk.” 
On April 24, 1950, Acheson said the De- 
partment “is manned today as it has been 
manned in the past, by able, by honorable, 
by loyal, and by clean living American men 
and women.” 

Those now being discharged were Ache- 
son’s clean living, loyal Americans.” 

Question. Senator, you have been inves- 
tigating the information program. Just what 
does the information program consist of? 

Answer. There are five branches to the 
State Department's information program. 
No. 1, motion-picture branch for distribution 
of motion pictures throughout the world; 
No. 2, a library section, which maintains 
195 libraries in practically every nation of 
the world except Iron Curtain countries; No. 
3, a news exchange section, which gathers 
and sends news to all information centers; 
No. 4, a student exchange program; and 
No. 5, the Voice of America, which consists 
of radio broadcasting facilities—mostly 
shortwave. 

Question. Recently your committee has 
been checking all books by Communist au- 
thors which were purchased by the Acheson 
State Department and placed on the shelves 
of our libraries throughout the world. How 
many books by Communist authors were dis- 
covered by your committee? 

Answer. The committee’s investigators 
have discovered, using Library of Congress 
statistics, that 31,345 books by writers who 
have been named under oath as Communists 
or who have public records of affiliation with 
Communist fronts were purchased by the 
Truman-Acheson administration. Any read- 
er in a foreign land who obtained one of 
those Communist books from our libraries 
obviously was entitled to assume they bore 
the stamp of approval of the United States 
Government, 

Question. How many Communist authors’ 
books were being used? 

Answer. A total of 257 authors who either 
were named under oath as Communists or 
who had public records of Communist af- 
filiation or activities. 

Question. What was the reason given by 
the State Department for purchasing such 
books at the expense of the taxpayers? 

Answer. The Acheson-controlled State De- 
partment said such books were used to ac- 
quaint the people of the world with the 
American way of life” and also to “combat 
communism.” I, of course, fail to see how 
more than 30,000 books written by 257 au- 
thors with long Communist records could 
serve in any conceivable way to fight com- 
munism, I agree with Louis Budenz, former 
editor of the Communist Daily Worker who 
has since reformed and has been of unlim- 
ited aid to our FBI in convicting and deport- 
ing Communists. Budenz stated before the 
committee that it was his opinion that con- 
cealed Communists in the State Department 
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were responsible for the purchase of those 
Communist books. 

Question. What is the new administration 
doing about these books? 

Answer. Following the disclosure of the 
facts by our committee, the State Depart- 
ment, under its new leadership, ordered books 
by Communist authors removed from the 
shelves of our information centers in other 
countries. As fast as we disclose more infor- 
mation on Communist writers, the State De- 
partment has promised action in clearing out 
this Communist propaganda which cost the 
taxpayers hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

Question. Do you think these Communist 
writers are really harmful? 

Answer. They are harmful as propagan- 
dists who are under orders from Moscow. 
Many of them have careers which extend 
beyond the bounds of literature as was indi- 
cated on May 6 in a public hearing before 
our committee in Washington when Millen 
Brand, whose books were widely circulated 
abroad by the old State Department refused 
to answer whether he had ever engaged in 
espionage or treason against the United 
States, on the grounds that his answer might 
tend to incriminate him. 

Question. The House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee has recently called a news- 
paper editor before the committee. What 
was the purpose? 

Answer. The committee, headed by Repre- 
sentative HaroLD H. VELDE, is charged by the 
Congress with the duty of exposing and in- 
vestigating subversive influences which seek 
to overthrow our Government. They are not 
interested in newspapermen as such, but 
they are definitely concerned with Commu- 
nist activities on the part of any individual. 

The House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee called Cedric H. Belfrage, editor of 
the National Guardian on May 4 in New 
York City. The committee revealed that 
Belfrage was an alien who has for years 
been editing a pro-Communist publication 
attacking American institutions. Elizabeth 
Bentley, a former Soviet spy courier, said 
that in 1934 she had turned over to a Soviet 
spy ring intelligence files which came from 
Belfrage. When questioned, Belfrage refused 
to answer whether he had ever worked for 
intelligence or had known Miss Bentley, on 
the ground that his answer might tend to 
incriminate him. He also refused to answer 
many other questions dealing with his Com- 
munist background on the same grounds. 
In view of this testimony, I doubt if any in- 
telligent American or any newspaperman in 
our country would characterize the commit- 
tee’s action in questioning Belfrage as an 
invasion of freedom of the press. 

Question. Senator McCarrny, you very re- 
cently made a speech in which you strongly 
criticized Britain’s former Prime Minister, 
Clement Attlee, for a speech which he made 
in the British House of Commons, Why 
did you object to Attlee’s speech? 

Answer. For a number of reasons. For 
example, he was quoted by the press as hav- 
ing stated that while he agreed with the 
proposal for a peace conference by the heads 
of the various countries “he doubted the 
wisdom of President Eisenhower's attend- 
ance” and that “the presence of any Ameri- 
can would only hinder talk.” As I stated 
at the time, I was not so much concerned 
by what Attlee had said. This sort of thing 
could be expected from Attlee, from Mao 
Tse Tung, or from Moscow. However, I was 
very deeply disturbed by the fact that the 
majority party in Britain sat idly by and 
made no protest when the former Prime 
Minister suggested that this Nation should 
not be represented at a peace conference. 
Apparently they forget that the United 
States has suffered over 130,000 casualties in 
Korea as compared to 3,700 British casualties. 


The financial burden borne by the United 


States as compared to Great Britain is even 
more disproportionate. 

According to the news reports, Attlee also 
criticized the American people as being iso- 


lationists and our American Constitution as 
“not particularly well suited since it was 
framed for an isolationist state.” In this 
connection, I would like to call attention 
to an article which appeared in the May 15 
issue of U. S. News & World Report, in which 
there is set forth a careful review of the 
amount of foreign aid given by us since the 
end of the shooting part of World War II. 
The figures total $39 billion. If you add to 
this the $6 billion of foreign aid which the 
President has asked for this year, it makes a 
total of $45 billion. This figure is so un- 
believably large that it is almost impossible 
for the human mind to picture it. Therefore, 
let me break the figure down. If we were to 
spread that $45 billion in foreign aid over the 
past 2,000 years—starting at a time before 
the birth of Christ—it would amount to a 
payment of $22,500,000 per year. If the figure 
were broken down further, it would mean 
$61,643 per day or $42.80 per minute—$42.80 
in foreign aid for each and every minute that 
has ticked off since a considerable period of 
time before the birth of Christ. Nevertheless, 
Britain's Attlee says we are isolationists and 
indicates that we are not doing enough for 
Europe. 

As I stated on the Senate floor, however, 
I feel that Attlee no more represents the 
English people than Acheson represented the 
American people. The British are our nat- 
ural ally. If we could attain all-out, whole- 
hearted cooperation between Great Britain 
and the United States, it would do much 
toward establishing world peace. However, 
“cooperation” between two great nations, if 
it is to be effective, cannot be a one-way 
street. Benefits must flow in both directions. 

Question. During a recent Senate speech 
you referred to Britain’s former Prime Min- 
ister as “Comrade Attlee.” Does this mean 
that you have proof that he is a member of 
the Communist Party? 

Answer. I, of course, have no way of know- 
ing whether Attlee ever actually joined the 
Communist Party. He, however, is a pub- 
licly avowed Socialist and has publicly 
pledged himself to the Communist-type pro- 
gram of overthrowing capitalism and abol- 
ishing all private property. I showed the 
Senate and the newspapermen a picture of 
Attlee reviewing Communist troops with the 
Communist General Miaja and Communist 
Commissar Anton. All three were pictured 
giving the Communist clenched fist salute. 
I also presented to the Senate and to the 
press a letter in Attlee’s handwriting to the 
Communist Brigade in Spain in which Attlee 
praises the Communist soldiers for their de- 
votion to freedom and uses the usual Com- 
munist jargon such as “workers of the world 
unite.” 

Question. You referred to Attlee’s salute 
to the Communist soldiers as the Commu- 
nist salute. Attlee stated that this is an 
anti-Fascist salute. Which is correct? 

Answer. To the best of my knowledge there 
never has been an anti-Fascist salute. The 
raised clenched fist is, and always has been, 
the official Communist salute since long be- 
fore Attlee was born. Attlee knows this— 
he knew it at the time he was giving that 
salute to the Communist brigade, he knows 
it now. 

Question. Do you agree with the state- 
ment that recent developments of your In- 
vestigations Committee, for example, the 
transportation of Communist troops along 
the China coast during the Korean war by 
ships owned by British firms is increasing 
the existing tensions between the United 
States and Great Britain? 

Answer. First, we must examine the exist- 
ing tensions before we can answer the ques- 
tion. I think one of the greatest contribut- 
ing factors to existing tensions is the ap- 
parent lack of real unity among the Western 
powers. 

Unquestionably it is extremely important 
to have complete unity of purpose among the 
Western powers if world peace is to be at- 
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tained. However, nothing would be gained 
by covering up and disguising a phony unity. 
Certainly there is nothing unreasonable in 
a request to our allies to stop supplying the 
sinews of war toa mutualenemy. Certainly 
all of the peoples of the so-called free world 
are entitled to have the facts brought to 
light when any of our allies flagrantly abuse 
a trust. 

Question. Do you think the proposed Ber- 
muda parley can reduce the so-called ten- 
sions? 

Answer. The answer to that question seems 
to me to lie in the ability of the three powers 
to determine whether peace or world trade 
is of prime importance. My opinion is that 
if cessation of trade with the enemy can be 
guaranteed until peace is accomplished, tre- 
mendous strides will be made toward a one- 
ness of purpose and the accomplishment of 
our goals. 

On the other hand, if Britain and France 
can convince the United States that trad- 
ing with the enemy is of more importance 
than victory and peace, we will be exactly 
where we have been since the Korean war 
started, since all indications are that trading 
with the enemy not only continued to exist 
but has been greatly expanded over the past 
several years. 

Question. Do you have any figures to prove 
that statement? 

Answer. Yes. In January and February of 
1952, British trade with Red China amounted 
to $334,000 as compared to $5,750,000 for the 
corresponding months in 1953. This means 
that in 1 year Britain's trade with the enemy 
has increased by approximately 1,600 percent. 
In the same 2-month period, the trade be- 
tween France and the enemy rose from 
$74,000 in 1952 to $2,584,000 in 1953—an 
increase of approximately 3,500 percent. 

In this connection, let me quote Senator 
MCCLELLAN, Democrat, of Arkansas, who dur- 
ing the hearings observed: 

“I have noticed a hundred British ships, 
at a minimum, are engaged in this trade 
and traffic. I wonder how much that offsets, 
if it does not equal at least, the contribu- 
tions the British are making in the Korean 
war on our side as allies. I think it is a 
pertinent observation. * * * It seems to me 
that all of this tends to indicate that the 
whole Korean operation is geared into a 
policy of the United Nations, in which we, 
our Government, acquiesces, that we must be 
careful not to do anything to make certain 
that we win this war.” 

And Senator DIRKSEN, Republican, of Illi- 
nois, said: 

“I was about to inquire of the committee 
whether it is a fair assumption on the basis 
of these disclosures that we are trying not 
to win a war.” 

Question. What ships carrying the flags 
of our allies engaged in trade with China 
since the first of this year? 

Answer. So far in 1953, 162 western-flag 
vessels have engaged in trade with Commu- 
nist China. These include 100 British ves- 
sels, 12 Norwegian, 12 Greek, 8 Danish, 3 
Italian, 8 Finnish, 5 Swedish, 4 French, 1 
Japanese, 1 Pakistanian, 1 Portuguese, 1 
from India, and 3 from the Netherlands. 
This is an absolute minimum figure and 
there may be more than 162 ships involved, 
Proof was also presented to our subcom- 
mittee that two British-owned companies 
have engaged in transporting Communist 
troops and that one of these companies 
was engaged by the Mutual Security Ad- 
ministration to haul Mutual Security aid 
cargoes. 

Question. The British have denied that 
100 British vessels have been trading with 
Red China over the past few months. How 
can the average person tell whether to be- 
lieve the British or to believe the witnesses 
before your committee? 

Answer. Lloyds of London, which was es- 
tablished centuries ago to insure shipping, 
and has been engaged in that business ever 
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since, publishes the names and destinations 
of all merchant ships. The names of the 
100 British ships whose destination was Red 
China and their locations are carried in 
the Lloyd's registry. This was also con- 
firmed through the Office of Naval Intelli- 
gence. I would prefer to believe the Lloyds 
of London registry and our Office of Naval 
Intelligence than a completely unconfirmed 
statement by embarrassed British politicians, 

Question. Twenty-seven Americans prom- 
inent in the fields of art, drama, and let- 
ters recently protested that news coverage 
of your fight to remove Communists from 
Government was distorted and untruthful. 
If it is true that newspapers have distorted 
the news about you, why don’t you sue them 
for libel? 

Answer. If I were to take the time to sue 
everyone who made misstatements, I would 
have no time left to work on the-task which 
I consider of prime importance. 

Abraham Lincoln perhaps best answers 
your question: “If I were to try to read, 
much less answer, all the attacks made on 
me, this shop might as well be closed for 
any other business.” 

Question. Have you ever sued anyone be- 
cause of false statements about your Com- 
munist fight? 

Answer. Yes. I sued the Post-Standard, of 
Syracuse, N. Y., for libel. The result of this 
libel suit was a payment by them of $16,500 
plus the printing of the following retraction: 


[From the Syracuse (N. Y.) Post-Standard of 
March 15, 1953] 


“THE MCCARTHY RECORD 


“An editorial published in this space Oc- 
tober 19, 1951, has been the subject of a suit 
for libel by Senator JosrpH R. MCCARTHY, of 
Wisconsin, Since publication of this edito- 
rial the statements therein have been sub- 
jected to careful study in the light of all the 
facts now available. 

“The Post-Standard in the light of all the 
pertinent facts wishes in fairness to its read- 
ers to correct certain statements that were 
written in good faith and in a sincere belief 
in their truthfulness but which have never- 
theless proved to be untrue and unfair to 
Senator MCCARTHY. 

“The editorial had criticized Senator Mc- 
CarTHY because of certain testimony given in 
a Swiss court by a Charles E. Davis. The 
Post-Standard relied on this testimony and 
on that basis felt that Senator MCCARTHY 
had merited severe criticism. The Post- 
Standard has since gone further into the 
record and finds that Charles E. Davis has 
been convicted of forgery and is beyond belief 
and that Senator McCartHy had not com- 
mitted any act deserving of criticism in con- 
nection with that matter. 

“The editorial of October 19, 1951, also im- 
puted to Senator McCarry responsibility for 
a photographic ‘framing’ of Senator Tydings, 
of Maryland. We are now satisfied that Sen- 
ator McCartuy was not responsible for this 
act and the record shows that responsibility 
has been clearly fixed on another individual 
who had no connection with Senator Mc- 
CARTHY, 

“The editorial of October 19, 1951, also 
criticized Senator McCarrny for a financial 
transaction with the Lustron Co. The facts 
in this case are these: 

“Senator McCartHy had prepared a book 
advising veterans how they could finance 
home purchases and obtain full advantage 
of all helps and proyisions of Federal housing 
laws. He entered into an agreement with the 
Lustron Co., whereby they undertook to pub- 
lish and distribute 100,000 copies of this book, 
to pay him 10 cents a copy for these and 5 
cents a copy thereafter. This agreement was 
entered into after Senator McCartuy’s party, 
the Republican Party, had been defeated in 
the 1950 elections and had lost control of 
Congress and Senator McCarTHy was very un- 
popular with the Truman administration. It 
is not possible, therefore, that Senator Mc- 


CartHy could have been useful to the Lus- 
tron Co. with the Truman administration. 

“Lustron at that time was about to em- 
bark upon a large scale production of homes. 
There was no public indication that the 
RFC was about to foreclose. There has never 
been evidence presented before any commit- 
tee or elsewhere that Senator MCCARTHY in 
any way attempted to intercede on behalf 
of Lustron. The Post-Standard is there- 
fore convinced that Senator McCartuy’s 
part in this transaction was on the same 
plane as the common practice among legis- 
lators of accepting fees for speeches and 
earning other fees from legitimate services. 

“The Post-Standard’s editorial of October 
19, 1951, was in the nature of an omnibus 
attack on Senator McCartHy provoked in 
the mind of the writer by the Charles E. 
Davis testimony in Switzerland. The nature 
of this testimony predisposed the writer to 
think adversely with respect to Senator Mc- 
CartHy and to give credence to other alle- 
gations that have since been disproved. 
The Davis testimony on its face appeared to 
warrant our sharp editorial comments. In- 
asmuch as Davis on the basis of his record 
is unworthy of belief we are happy to make 
these corrections in fairness to Senator Mc- 
CarTHY, our readers, and ourselves.” 

Question. Senator McCartHy, your com- 
mittee has been investigating the manipu- 
lation of the Austrian schilling in 1949. 
Why is your committee interested in what 
went on in Austria? 

Answer, At that time the United States 
was pouring a great amount of money into 
Austria. Witnesses have testified that in 
connection with the revaluation of the Aus- 
trian schilling the International Monetary 
Fund was being used to help the Soviets and 
injure both the interests of Austria and the 
United States. One of the witnesses was 
Gabriel T. Kerekes, former United States 
Chief of Trade and Finance in Austria. 

Question. How did the United States come 
to be involved in the first place in the re- 
valuation of Austrian money? 

Answer. The United States became obli- 
gated when it became a member of the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund. This fund is 
an organization—now composed of 54 mem- 
ber nations—which was born at the San 
Francisco United Nations Conference, ap- 
proved at the Bretton Woods Conference, 
and legalized by the 79th Congress. The 
money available to this organization totals 
between $8 and $9 billion, a large amount of 
which was furnished by the United States. 

Frank Coe, a former teacher, was appointed 
Secretary of the International Monetary 
Fund in 1946 at $20,000 a year. He held 
that position until very recently. The testi- 
mony before the committee was that while 
Coe was Secretary of the International Mone- 
tary Fund, the fund was used to the advan- 
tage of Soviet Russia and to the detriment of 
the United States. 

Question. Was Coe either a Communist or 
an espionage agent while he headed the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund? 

Answer. The sworn testimony taken before 
& number of committees is to the effect that 
Coe was an espionage agent and part of 
Elizabeth Bentley's spy ring at the time it 
was operating. Coe was asked whether he 
was a member of the Communist Party when 
he appeared before the committee on Friday, 
June 5. He refused to answer on the ground 
that a truthful answer might tend to in- 
criminate him. When asked whether he was 
a Communist espionage agent while working 
for the Government and while heading the 
International Monetary Fund, he again re- 
fused to answer on the ground that if he 
were to tell the truth it might tend to in- 
criminate him. 

Incidentally, Coe also refused to answer 
whether he was a member of the Communist 
Party and whether he had recruited members 
into the Communist Party when he held 
high-salaried jobs in the Treasury Depart- 
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ment, the Joint War Production Board, the 
Board of Economic Warfare, the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration, and the International 
Monetary Fund. 

He also refused to tell the committee 
whether or not, while he was teaching in 
various colleges, he had attempted to induce 
his students to join the Communist Party. 
He refused to answer on the ground that 
the answer might tend to incriminate him. 

Question. Did you give the Tydings com- 
mittee any information on Frank Coe? 

Answer. Yes. In that connection, let me 
quote from the hearings of June 5 of this 

ear: 

% “Senator McCartHy. Mr. Coe, in 1950 I 
named you before the Tydings committee. 
I pointed out that while you technically were 
not in the State Department, you had been 
in the Foreign Economic Administration, 
closely related to State; that you were hold- 
ing a tremendously important position at 
that time. And after that, the Tydings com- 
mittee found you simon-pure—found that 
my charges against you and others were a 
‘fraud and a hoax.’ I would like to ask you 
whether or not in 1950 you were engaged in 
espionage? 

“Mr. CoE. The answer is that under advice 
of counsel and under the protection of the 
fifth amendment, I decline to answer the 
question. 

“Senator McCartHy. One other question. 
Last fall, I publicly referred to you as an 
espionage agent during some of my speeches, 
and some of my questionable friends of the 
press referred to that as another wild Mc- 
Canrhr charge’; and as ‘an irresponsible 
charge.” Was that statement I made that 
you were an espionage agent true or false? 

“Mr. Cor. Mr. Chairman, on advice of 
counsel, and under the protection of the fifth 
amendment, I will respectfully decline to 
answer, 

* * * * * 

“Senator MuNDT. Mr. Coe, if you think it 
is an irresponsible statement, you are miss- 
ing a wonderful opportunity, with all the 
members of the press here, to substantiate 
your position by denying under oath that you 
were an espionage agent. You have the priv- 
ilege of making that denial now, if you care 
to.” 

However, Coe still refused to answer on the 
ground of self-incrimination. 

It is interesting to note that Coe freely ad- 
mitted knowing a number of non-Commu- 
nists in Government. But when questioned 
about Owen Lattimore, Dean Acheson's far 
eastern expert now under indictment for 
perjury and Philip Jessup, former ambas- 
sador at large under Harry Truman, he re- 
fused to even tell whether he knew them on 
the ground that his answer might tend to 
incriminate him. 

Even though Coe has been denied a pass- 
port, he has recently traveled to Canada, 
Mexico, Cuba, and Nassau. When asked 
whether while in Mexico he discussed with 
any member of the Communist Party the 
smuggling of arms into Central America, he 
again refused to answer on the ground that 
his answer might tend to incriminate him. 

Thus we have a picture of another of the 
Government experts who was “smeared” by 
McCarthyism. 


Governmental Licensing of Port Activities 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 11, 1953 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, recently 
Mr. James K. Knudson, Defense Trans- 
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port Administrator, made a speech in 
Baltimore on the problem of our sea- 
ports. His remarks were so pertinent 
that I would like to insert them in to- 
day's Recorp, and I request unanimous 
consent to have his address printed. 

Mr. Knudson spoke before the Balti- 
more Chapter of the National Defense 
Transportation Association and he gave 
well-deserved praise to our port, and I 
think we might all learn from his very 
pertinent remarks concerning sugges- 
tions for certain types of governmental 
licensing of port activities. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Rev. Dr. Harrison, Mr.. Toastmaster, Mr. 
President, distinguished guests, and friends 
of NDTA in Baltimore, that introduction 
makes me think back, Rev. Dr. Harrison, to 
the time when I was doing some preaching 
myself as a Mormon missionary over in Ger- 
many. I had taken as a partial text, and I 
had to have a translator because I was not 
conversant with German—that wonderful 
chapter in Matthew, I think it is, telling 
about the end of the world, where it says 
there shall be wars and rumors of wars and 
pestilences and earthquakes, and then the 
end shall come, or words to that effect. Well 
unfortunately, I didn’t know my German too 
well or the translator didn't know what I 
was talking about too well, because where 
it said “earthquakes” he translated that 
“strawberries”—erdbeere and erdbeben—the 
two words got mixed. Instead of saying 
the “end,” he translated it as “ducks”; so 
that what I was saying to the audience was 
that there shall be wars and rumors of wars 
and strawberries and then the duck will 
come, 

One thing I have found out in my sojourn 
of 20 years in Washington, is that men, in 
the end, are not judged by what they say, 
but by what they do. I had occasion to 
have that very forcefully brought home a 
couple of months ago when I went out to 
witness an atom blast. I saw the mushroom 
cloud climb skyward. It was a sight of hor- 
rible magnificence; one that defies descrip- 
tion because we have no basis of comparison. 

There is nothing to which we can liken 
this phenomenon. We say it’s 20,000 times 
as bright as the sun; we say the core of the 
blast is 60 million degrees centigrade. But 
these are feeble comparisons with what the 
eye actually beholds. I was told that this 
cloud is traceable three times around the 
world before it loses its radioactive identity 
in the atmosphere. I was told it must be 
followed for 800 miles by an airplane so as 
to make sure that a commercial airline 
doesn't fly through it—or to make sure that 
it doesn't hover over a city and have a falling- 
out of the radioactive particles, which might 
necessitate the evacuation of that city. And 
then we were told that we could go down 
into the area shortly after the blast and see 
zero center where the device had been ex- 
ploded, As it happened we couldn't get 
within a mile and a half of it all during that 
day because the ground was hot; the geiger- 
counters hummed like rattlesnakes, 

The thought occurred to me that much 
was being said about this vast phenome- 
non—atomic energy. People were making 
speeches about it and professions about it. 
But in the end, we will be judged, not by 
what we say about this thing but by what 
we do with this new-found energy—this 
portion of creative energy itself with which 
we are playing. If we can use it to run 
freight trains, passenger trains, steamships, 
trucks, and buses, and all of these other 
transportation media in which we are inter- 
ested, we shall be judged by history favor- 
ably. If we use it only for destruction, 
threatening the world itself, and if other 


nations do likewise, history will have a very 
harsh judgment to pass on man, I’m afraid. 

So could I talk also about the things some 
of the Communists in our midst do. They 
do a lot of talking. They try to poison the 
minds of your young people and of the labor- 
ing community. They're not going to be 
Judged too much in history by what they 
say, but by the rather horrible things they 
do. I had the misfortune—I suppose it could 
be said—to know some of these people that 
hung around government 15 or 20 years ago, 
who have since been publicly identified for 
what they really were. At that early time it 
was quite shocking to some of us who were 
observing, not what these people were say- 
ing, but what they were trying to do to 
socialize our governmental structure. 

And in the end, that’s the way history will 
judge—not by what they say casually, but 
by what they do. 

So it is with a speaker who takes the plat- 
form. I've made lots of speeches in the last 
2 or 3 years. But I hope in the end that 
the history of transportation will judge some 
of the accomplishments of my administra- 
tion—not by what I say on this kind of an 
occasion or any other occasion, but by some 
of the things that have been accomplished. 

I want to talk to you tonight about a sub- 
ject that relates peculiarly to Baltimore. It 
has, however, a more general application. 

In this increasingly complex world, little 
that we accomplish is achieved wholly by 
individual effort. So vast is the store of 
knowledge and cumulative experience now 
passed to us in the refining process of civili- 
zation, that no one man, or business enter- 
prise, can hold in single grasp the full com- 
plement of learning. The resolution of prob- 
lems, in both government and private indus- 
try, has become, therefore, a task for many 
minds and many hearts. Results are at- 
tained through pooling of knowledge, joint 
effort, increased understanding of the other 
fellow’s problem, mutual cooperation. And 
history will judge us, not by what we say 
in giving lip service to these ideals, but by 
what we do to accomplish the ends that they 
imply. 

In Baltimore, this habit of Joint enterprise 
is not of recent origin. To those of us in 
the transportation world, one of the best- 
known examples of community enterprise 
was the venture undertaken here in 1827 to 
obtain an effective transportation link with 
the West. The commercial interests of this 
port city realized that to compete effectively 
with other North Atlantic ports for the ex- 
port traffic from the rapidly developing in- 
terior, it was necessary for Baltimore to have 
a link with the hinterland comparable to 

„such arteries as the Erie Canal. The result 
was a railroad to the Ohio River and be- 
yond—one of the first such projects for the 
long-distance transportation of freight. 

Ports by nature must be Janus-headed: 
One face to the sea toward foreign markets 
and sources of supply; the other face turned 
inland toward the domestic areas tributary 
to the port. The great volume of traffic be- 
tween Baltimore and the ports of every con- 
tinent on the face of the globe is ample 
evidence of your need to be familiar with 
the requirements, practices, and desires of 
our foreign customers throughout the world, 
The international outlook of this commu- 
nity was typified recently by a resolution 
introduced in the house of delegates urging 
the department of education to foster the 
study of foreign languages in the elementary 
grades of the Maryland schools. It is indica- 
tive of the progressive and cosmopolitan out- 
look of the Free State that even its grade- 
school youngsters may be early taught to be 
world-minded. Our Government is commit- 
ted to the doctrine that trade, not aid will 
best contribute to the building of a strong 
economy in the free world; that this policy 
is not merely Hp service is shown by yes- 
terday’s announcement of the Government's 
acceptance of English and Swiss low bids on 
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electrical equipment for two power projects 
in the Pacific Northwest. 

The ocean port—that vital link in the in- 
terchange of commerce between our Nation 
and the other countries of the world—is a 
prime example of the need for mutual un- 
derstanding and cooperation among the com- 
plex of trade and business. Traffic to and 
through this harbor involves such related 
interests as shippers, consignees, railroads, 
truckers, barge and steamship lines, steve- 
dores, terminal operators, freight forwarders 
and customs brokers, and many other par- 
ties, including numerous Government agen- 
cies. Among the latter, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the Defense Trans- 
port Administration are concerned with the 
domestic side of your operations. Let me 
talk to you this evening about the aspect of 
your activities, since in this room, as has 
been observed, we have representatives of 
almost all of these facets, these interests in 
transportation. 

I have been concerned of late, and so have 
others—many of you, perhaps, by the appar- 
ent lack of knowledge, particularly in the 
vast interior of this country—of the way in 
which a port functions. Last year a notable 
contribution to better understanding of 
transport and related operations at this port 
was the compiling and distributing of a 
port of Baltimore handbook. Published 
by the port interests of Baltimore, it is truly 
a “reflection of the cooperative spirit of 
the independent businessmen who made Bal- 
timore a major seaport of the world—and 
their successors who have maintained and 
are enhancing that position.” I sincerely 
urge that this and like publications of other 
ports may be given the widest distribution 
to shippers, consignees, and carrier represent- 
atives at interior points, To supplement 
this overall picture, your export and im- 
port bureau circulates current information 
of value to inland shippers, carriers, and for- 
eign traders. These and other educational 
programs carried on by our American ports 
are well worth the candle. They provide 
much needed light and insight, for both port 
users and the general public, and help to 
bring about a better understanding of the 
intricacies and functions of our Nation's 
vital water outlets. 

In time of war or other national emer- 
gency, port congestion could seriously dis- 
rupt the domestic and overseas activities of 
ourselves and our allies. In time of peace, 
congestion is also bad. The Defense Trans- 
port Administration is therefore charged 
with certain responsibilities in connection 
with utilization of port facilities. We, too, 
have sought to promote the education of 
inland interests, having in mind that each 
party concerned can do his part a little bet- 
ter if he knows just what is involved in 
physically moving freight through a port. 
In a very elementary way we have described 
the operations of a basic port, and the vari- 
ous kinds of ports in a pamphlet, The Port 
Story, subtitled “A Primer for Defense 
Mobilization.” We believe that inland ship- 
pers and foreign traders who have read this 
primer and your own publications will play 
their parts in the export and import trade 
with a little more understanding than might 
otherwise be the case. If this should be so, 
port efficiency will be measurably improved 
and your jobs, severally and collectively, will 
be made easier. 

A specific field for practical cooperation 
in port activities was suggested by reports 
reaching us in Washington concerning truck 
congestion at the piers in various coastal 
ports. Most of our piers were constructed 
when the railroads were virtually the only 
means of overland transportation. Here in 
Baltimore, for example, practically all of the 
large marine terminals are either railroad 
owned or operated. Facilities for accommo- 
dation of motorborne cargo are being con- 
tinually expanded and improved at these 
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piers, but they continue, I believe, primarily 
as railroad piers. 

A long-range program of construction and 
major alterations might have been suggested, 
and I hope that future port construction 
will include provision for convenient truck- 
steamship interchange. We were of the view, 
however, that much could be accomplished 
with existing facilities by getting the inter- 
ested parties around a table to ascertain 
those causes of congestion which could be 
eliminated or minimized by mutual under- 
standing and cooperation. 

And so for a pilot study, we selected your 
sister port of Philadelphia, and arranged a 
meeting of the maritime and motortruck in- 
terests. Those industry groups picked up the 
ball and ran with it, with our complete ap- 
proval, and they in good time devised and 
put into effect a mutually acceptable set of 
ground rules, but recently announced. 

It is too early to assess the results of this 
arrangement, but the enthusiasm and spirit 
of cooperation which developed there augur 
well for a more efficient operation at the 
port of Philadelphia. When the rules were 
published, we were informed that several 
of them already were in effect at the port 
of Baltimore. We are hopeful that other 
ports with a similar situation will take the 
initiative and establish appropriate ground 
rules adapted to their own peculiar condi- 
tions that make for inefficiency and bad 
economy of operation. 

We in Government are interested in pro- 
moting port operating efficiency and stand 
ever ready to lend assistance. I would em- 
phasize, however, that the real work should 
be done by local people, with Government 
participating, if at all, solely as consultant 
or as an advisor. 

Government, at all costs, must avoid be- 
coming more and more deeply entangled in 
operations competitive with private enter- 
prise. It should strive to extricate itself 
from areas in which it now operates. I dis- 
like, for instance, seeing our private trans- 
portation facilities, such as the express 
agency, languishing for want of business 
while the Post Office Department incurs defi- 
cits in handling much traffic that could be 
handled by express. I agree with the Secre- 
tary of Commerce in his desire to dispose of 
the Federal barge lines. There may be some 
areas of domestic military transportation 
that could be as economically performed by 
private transportation facilities, such as, for 
instance, the transportation of men and ma- 
terials by military-air service between domes- 
tic installations, where railroad facilities 
would suffice; or the operation of military 
buses where local transit would suffice. 
There may be other examples to illustrate 
the proposition that Government should re- 
treat in every reasonable way from its en- 
croachment on private enterprise. Put in 
another way, as far as transportation is con- 
cerned, the national defense requires a 
strong integrated system operated by private 
enterprise. Government should pay atten- 
tion to this need in promoting its rights, 
privileges, and immunities. 

In emergencies, of course, Government or- 
ders and direction are at times necessary. 
Even in these cases, however, a maximum of 
consultation and cooperation between Gov- 
ernment and industry is desirable. 

I am proud to say that in the 2½ years 
of DTA’s existence it has been necessary 
to issue only two general orders. One of these 
had a direct effect on port operations at 
Baltimore, however—imposing controls over 
grain elevator space. 

Following the war, foreign relief grain be- 
gan to move abroad under forced draft. The 
coastal elevators handled the unheard-of 
total in 1945 of 7,600,000 tons—more than a 
fifth of it through Baltimore. It continued 
at a very high level through 1950, averaging 
nearly 744 million tons a year. 

Late in 1950, as even this rate of export be- 
gan a further dizzy climb, a lack of vessels 


for loading from the port elevators resulted 
in the accumulation of grain-loaded box- 
cars at the ports. If there's one thing I 
don't like to see, it’s boxcars used for stor- 
age. The railroads serving the north Atlan- 
tic range voluntarily instituted a permit sys- 
tem, which alleviated but could not wholly 
cure the congestion. Further steps were 
necessary to relieve the situation. Advice 
accordingly was sought from the grain and 
related industries, including the port eleva- 
tors, and from interested Government agen- 
cies, primarily the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Early in 1951, as a result of Government- 
industry consultations, we issued General 
Order ATA No. 2, imposing a permit system 
to control the use of port elevator space. 
Under this arrangement, more than 16 mil- 
lion tons of grain were put through the port 
elevators in 1951, and 14% million tons in 
1952. Of these totals, the elevators at Balti- 
more handled about 2 million tons in each 
year, a truly amazing figure. Only the full- 
est cooperation by all elements, carriers, 
grain and port interests, and Government, 
could have achieved such results. The Port 
of Baltimore may well be proud of its promi- 
nent part in this outstanding performance, 

And what is more important, I’m happy to 
report that that order served its purpose, we 
recognized that that was so, and it has been 
rescinded. It will not be put back in opera- 
tion until a very clear necessity arises, and 
then only after consultation and cooperation 
with industry, as before. Now that is my 
idea of how Government and industry should 
work together to accomplish a desired end. 

In the other great export movement of 
relief cargoes, coal, Baltimore also played a 
prominent role. Over 10 million tons were 
shipped from Baltimore in 1947 to relieve the 
European fuel crisis that year. 

I want to turn for a moment on this gen- 
eral theme of history which will Judge us by 
what we do rather than by what we say, and 
on the theme of cooperation and mutuality 
of enterprise, to another aspect of coopera- 
tion. Say a word about labor-management 
relations. 

There is a growing awareness in most ma- 
jor industries, I believe, that labor and man- 
agement constitute a natural partnership, in 
which the interests of the partners, though 
different in character, are nevertheless paral- 
lel. Industries where such awareness is lack- 
ing would do well to reflect upon this. 

The recent unsavory revelations at the 
port of New York should be an object lesson 
to all elements concerned for the welfare of 
our ports and the American merchant ma- 
rine. The Port of New York Authority has 
recommended rather drastic regulation of 
waterfront labor and stevedoring companies 
by the State of New York. Its plan contem- 
plates a system of licensing covering both 
management and labor—the individual long- 
shoreman as well as the stevedoring com- 
panies, 

For reasons with which most of you are 
familiar, governments have considered it 
necessary to regulate various activities by 
systems of licensing. In the field of trans- 
portation we license motor, water, and air 
carriers, and freight forwarders, and the con- 
struction of new railroad lines, to guard 
against uneconomic or unneeded facilities, 
and to foster sound economic conditions in 
transportation. The practice of certain call- 
ings, such as doctors, engineers, and certified 
public accountants, is licensed by the respec- 
tive States to assure the public of profes- 
sional competence. The licensing of pilots in 
the air- and water-transportation industries 
is necessary for safety considerations; and 
like reasons impel the licensing of automo- 
bile, truck, and bus drivers. 


While recognizing the need for certain ` 


types of licensing, no one with the public 
interest at heart welcomes a spread of the 
practice. It is especially deplorable when the 
occasion for such licensing consists of the 
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need to suppress or control abuses of a crim- 
inal nature. 

I do not know whether a Government li- 
censing system is the remedy for the un- 
happy waterfront conditions at New York. 
That some heroic measures are necessary, 
however, seems to be becoming more obvious 
as the days go on. Such information as I 
have obtained—and it is not statistical, but 
only gleaned from fragmentary comment— 
seems to indicate that a considerable amount 
of traffic is moving through other ports to 
avoid the unfavorable conditions at New 
York of which we read almost daily in the 

ress. 

5 Since the era of the Fink report and the 
initial arrangement. of port differentials in 
the 1870's, the north Atlantic ports have en- 
gaged in spirited competition for business, 
This is all to the good, for competition does, 
indeed, bring improvement of service. But 
such rivalry should be of a healthy char- 
acter, with competition based on service ad- 
vantages or other legitimate inducements, 
The presence or absence of waterfront crime 
and corruption is not a legitimate item of 
interport rivalry. 

I hope that the condition of that great 
port soon will be corrected, and it would cer- 
tainly be preferable if the business and labor 
groups involved could, in this case, clean 
their own Augean stables. Surely, the labor 
elements have been adjured by their own 
partisans to clean up—or else. 

But why, you may find yourselves wonder- 
ing at this point, is it in order to discuss 
here at Baltimore the woes of the Port of 
New York? 

Partisans of Baltimore boast that you have 
enjoyed “an exceptional record of freedom 
from labor difficulties” and that “Baltimore 
enjoys (as a result) one of the best records 
of any American port from cost and dispatch 
standpoints.” If this is the case—and I 
don’t intend to get caught in the middle by 
judging the accuracy of this latter claim— 
you should treasure it as something literally 
more precious than diamonds. Remember, 
though that the misfortunes we have dis- 
cussed can afflict other ports as well. The 
home guard must be constantly alert. 

Let me illustrate: 

The New York Giants and the Chicago 
White Sox once made a tour of the world and 
Played a game at Cairo, Egypt, before the 
Khedive. 

Along about the second inning the play- 
ers got pretty upset, because every time 
they looked at the Khedive, he had his back 
toward the diamond. 

Finally they sent the redoubtable “Ger- 
many” Schaefer over to find out what was 
the matter. 

Schaefer returned after a few minutes with 
a broad grin on his face. 

It's O. K., boys,” he reported. “I just 
talked with one of them fellows with the 
funny hats. He says the Khedive means no 
disrespect to our game, but he’s got to look 
toward home. With so many of these Ameri- 
can ball players out here, the Khedive fig- 
ures he had better keep his eye on his harem.” 
Which is also pretty good advice for port in- 
terests these days. Keep your eye on your 
own home interests. None of them is be- 
yond exterior, ulterior happenings if we may 
judge by historical events. 

In view of these considerations, I urge this 
upon you: Look to your partnership. Guard 
and preserve the understanding and coop- 
eration between labor and management. 
Avoid the danger of regimentation by Gov- 
ernment licensing. It is clearly the purpose 
of this administration, as I sense it, to with- 
draw and to withhold the heavy hand of con- 
trols where industry can solve its own prob- 
lems. An old Scottish proverb says, “A man 
can be a lion in his own cause.” Still another 
goes: “Keep a cool head, stand firm on your 
own two feet, and you won't need a prop 
from any ‘mon’,” They are both sound nug- 
gets of advice. 
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I have spoken this evening of certain areas 
for cooperation: Between the several ele- 
ments of the transportation community, and 
between those business and industry ele- 
ments and Government. The basis for effec- 
tive cooperation is mutual understanding of 
one another’s problems. What better audi- 
ence would there be before which to voice 
that concern? Given such understanding, it 
frequently develops that supposed conflicts 
of interest are more apparent that real, and 
that the interests of all can be promoted by 
a common policy and plan of action. The 
truth of this has been demonstrated re- 
peatedly in the field of transportation. 

To promote cooperation between ail in- 
terested parties is one of the best ways to 
effect transportation preparedness for na- 
tional defense—the first aim of this asso- 
ciation and one of the Nation's strongest 
guaranties of peace. 

And I go back to my introduction now, gen- 
tlemen, in closing. That you and I will be 
judged not by what we say, not by our pious 
professions and our most fervent hopes, but 
by the things that we do to accomplish the 
ends that we desire. Thank you very much. 


Industry and Labor Hurt by Easy Imports 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1953 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the mis- 
named reciprocal trade treaties in 
practice only work one way and we seem 
to get nothing in return. The foreign 
products of low-paid labor are unloaded 
on our shores when agreements are 
made reducing the import duties so low 
that the American worker must cut 
down his standard of living to compete 
with the low-paid foreign worker. 

With the greater production of peace- 
time foreign-made goods such impact is 
becoming greater. Because our Gov- 
ernment has entered into such trade 
treaties the workers of the watch indus- 
try in the New England States have lost 
their jobs in spite of loans from our 
Government. Industries throughout the 
country, as well as northern Ohio, have 
become more affected by these trade 
agreements. Many of these treaties 
have injured American industry and the 
American worker will feel a greater im- 
pact as foreign countries are able to de- 
vote their labor to the production of 
peacetime goods under the agreements 
now made, many of which are with 
Communist countries, unless the Ameri- 
can tariffs are restored for the protec- 
tion of the American worker as well as 
industry. Surely, there must be trade 
with foreign countries but it cannot be 
to the injury of American industry and 
the American worker. 

Throughout northern Ohio many in- 
dustries are directly affected as well as 
many hundreds by indirect impact. The 
cutlery industry which has been of long 
duration has been affected by the agree- 
ments over a period of years. Then there 
is the refractory industry whose product 
comes from limestone and is used in the 
production of steel. There is the paper- 
board industry, the bicycle industry, 
cycle parts, and other industries. These 


industries have not only been directly 
affected by such agreements made 
whereby the import duties are reduced 
50 percent, but there are many other 
industries and thousands of American 
workers indirectly affected. 

The extension of authority to make 
such agreements surely must be coupled 
with a thorough study of the damage 
caused in the past so that new agree- 
ments will not injure and hinder Amer- 
ican industry and the American worker 
in his standard of living. And further, 
there should be steps taken to renego- 
tiate these past so-called reciprocal trade 
agreements whereby American industry 
has been definitely damaged as well as 
the thousands of American workers who 
have had to suffer the loss of their jobs 
or reduced pay for their labor to compete 
with the foreign product. 

Mr. Speaker, if would be of interest 
and a great help to have a complete sur- 
vey made to show the direct and indi- 
rect damage to the American worker, as 
well as to American industry, caused by 
the so-called reciprocal trade agree- 
ments. This should be done and rem- 
edies applied before workers in Ohio, 
as well as elsewhere throughout the 
country, lose their jobs by the unloading 
of low-paid foreign labor products. 


Our Guiding Principles in the Days 
Ahead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 11, 1953 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, last 
Saturday night, at Waynesburg, Pa., the 
senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
SCHOEPPEL] made a very interesting and 
able address. I ask unanimous consent 
that his address, together with my re- 
marks in introducing him at that meet- 
ing, be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the intro- 
ductory remarks and address were or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS OF HON. EDWARD 

MARTIN, OF PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr. Martin. We are fortunate to have as 
our speaker this evening a great son of the 
State of Kansas whose distinguished service 
to his State and Nation has placed him in the 
front rank of American statesmen of our day. 

As a Member of the United States Senate 
he is held in the highest esteem by. his col- 
leagues. He is respected and admired for his 
profound knowledge of government and his 
sound, constructive position on questions in- 
volving the welfare of the whole country. 

He was born on a farm and left school dur- 
ing World War I to enlist in the Naval Air 
Service. He studied law at the University of 
Nebraska, graduating in 1922. He was elected 
Governor of Kansas in 1942 and again in 
1944. He was elected to the United States 
Senate in 1948. 

My fellow Americans, it is a great honor 
to present a great American, my good friend 
and colleague, the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Kansas, ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL. 
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OUR GUIDING PRINCIPLES IN THE DAYS AHEAD 


It is an honor and privilege for me to ap- 
pear as a speaker tonight before the alumni 
and members of the graduating class of 
Waynesburg College. I would like to pay 
my respects to Senator EDWARD MARTIN, your 
toastmaster. I value highly his friendship, 
and am extremely grateful for the inspira- 
tion, kindness, and helpful assistance he has 
given me in my short public life and in the 
Senate of the United States, 

It is refreshing, in these days of turmoil 
and strife, to witness the type of spontaneous 
tribute which is occurring in Waynesburg. 

Dr. Paul Rich Stewart, the president of 
Waynesburg College, must be a very happy 
man this evening. 

For 50 years your president has played 
important roles in this fine college as stu- 
dent, instructor, professor, and president. 
From the relatively carefree days of the stu- 
dent to the distinguished position of presi- 
dent, your president can testify on the fine 
points of pranks as a freshman, to student 
counselor, faculty confidant, financial ex- 
pert, builder of men, and college philosopher, 
and president extraordinary. 

In fact, it would seem he is Mr. Waynes- 
burg College. 

In my day—then younger and less mature 
than now—we probably placed a slight over- 
emphasis on the honors bestowed on suc- 
cessful athletes—we recognized them as 
1-, 2-, 3-, or 4-letter men—and what an 
event and distinction that was. You here 
have a 5-star gentleman whom I am privi- 
leged and honored to salute with you as the 
unqualified winner of the golden jubilee 
trophy for 50 years’ service in Waynesburg 
College. ; 

It must be heart warming for him to real- 
ize that the 50 years he has devoted to 
unselfish and untiring service to this insti- 
tution have not gone unnoticed. I rejoice 
with you who are here to demonstrate your 
affection for Dr. Stewart. I rejoice with Dr. 
Stewart who has done so much to endear 
himself to this college and this community. 

In this audience we have young people who 
tomorrow will graduate from college and 
will seek their proper place in our society. 
Tomorrow will be a great day in their lives. 
It is appropriately named “commencement,” 
since it marks not the end, but the begin- 
ning, of service. 

Tomorrow these young folks will cease to 
be the seniors of Waynesburg and will be- 
come the freshmen in the so-called school 
of hard knocks. 

For a century, this college has been train- 
ing young men and women to take places of 
leadership in our society. 

Significant numbers of the graduates of 
this school have gone into the ministry; 
many have become teachers; others have en- 
tered politics, military service, scientific pur- 
suits, and the business world. 

There has been a force for good which has 
emanated from this tranquil campus in 
southwestern Pennsylvania, a force for good 
which has radiated throughout our Nation 
and the world. The contributions of your 
graduates are innumerable. The potential 
for service, which resides in those who leave 
these halls tomorrow, is unlimited. 

Sometimes we do not realize that over one- 
half of all the college students in America 
are receiving their education from small col- 
leges like Waynesburg, colleges of church 
origin which are now self-supporting or en- 
dowed. In these schools thousands of young 
people are securing a balanced education in 
a Christian environment, developing within 
themselves qualities which will enable them 
to become useful, intelligent, and purposeful 
citizens. 

Many of us were privileged to acquire an 
American education in institutions such as 
this, and at the feet of those who believed 
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in the greatness ot their Nation—its integ- 
rity, the forthrightness of its leaders, and 
the respect our Nation commanded in the 
world of nations. 

We were taught that ours was a unique 
way of life, a free society of men which has 
long endured and which, God willing, will 
endure through the ages. 

These are not calm and tranquil times 
in which we live. We are beset with prob- 
lems which challenge our intelligence, our 
ingenuity, our integrity, and our courage. 

I believe sincerely that one of the funda- 
mental strengths of America lies in the in- 
dependence and financial stability of Chris- 
tian colleges. 

I believe colleges like Waynesburg are es- 
sential to the health, well-being, and free- 
dom of our country, since they ultimately 
fashion the spiritual and material fiber of 
our Nation which is directly traceable to 
the quality of our educational system. 

It would be pleasant if we could gather 
together tonight in times of tranquility and 
peace. Unfortunately, such is not the case. 
The evil specter which we thought had been 
laid to rest in a dishonored grave with the 
death of Adolf Hitler is again stalking the 
earth in a different form. 

We live in a time of enduring crisis and 
perpetual turmoil. We are engaged in a 
savage conflict against a relentless and ruth- 
less enemy. Perhaps in the near future we 
are facing the ultimate assault on religion 
and human freedom. 

Thus it is that many of us have been 
forced to forego the peaceful pursuits to 
which we aspire. Undoubtedly most of the 
young people who receive their degrees to- 
morrow will be called to the service of their 
country. 

In the friendly atmosphere of this alumni 
gathering, I want to visit with you a few 
minutes about some matters which I think 
are important. 

I recognize that in this audience there are 
many learned men who far surpass me in 
their grasp of some of the problems. So it 
is with humility that I address you. 

I do not view the present or the future 
with despondency or despair. I have no 
patience with those who, like the idiot in 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s Mikado, “praises with 
enthusiastic tone all centuries but this, and 
every country but his own.” 

Each generation has had problems. Each 
generation believed that it carried the afflic- 
tions of Job. Certainly my generation has 
reason to feel that it has been unduly 
burdened with care. 

Some of us have served through two world 
wars, only to find ourselves in the midst of 
a third, and equally savage, conflict. But 
some progress has been made when we 
render our accounting to the graduates of 
tomorrow. Certainly all is not on the debit 
side of the ledger. 

In a material sense, our accomplishments 
have been great. I know it is fashionable to 
be cynical concerning our gadget civilization, 
I do not attach undue significance to ma- 
terial things; yet, I believe that due credit 
should be given to the products of our indus- 
trial age as they contribute to the universal 
struggle to free the minds of men. 

I assure you that few people today would 
care to return to my childhood days on a 
Kansas farm, without electric lights and 
power machinery, without central heating, 
without modern plumbing, mechanical re- 
frigeration, without the radio, the televi- 
sion—without the automobile, and without 
the dozens of other labor-saving devices 
which have relieved men from the back- 
breaking drudgery which existed but a few 
years ago. 

In the last few decades, our generation has 
criss-crossed and interlaced this continent 
with the most modern means of communica- 
tion and transportation. 

We have made available the mechanical 
means whereby our people can be the best 


informed people in the world. All of this 
material advancement has partially con- 
tributed in the struggle to free men's minds. 

On the spiritual side of the ledger of the 
reckoning, we have not retrogressed. It is 
true we have not been able to solve the 
problem of man’s interrelationships. We 
have not been able to eliminate prejudice, 
and intolerance, from our society. But, my 
friends, how much closer are we toward 
those goals than we were a brief one-half 
century ago? 

Many of us here tonight saw the birth and 
death of the League of Nations. Now, we 
witness the United Nations struggling in its 
infancy. How impatient some of us get be- 
cause this international organization has 
been unsuccessful in its attempts to solve 
the complicated problems which it faces. 
And yet, some of the most impatient have 
been unable to settle simple disputes with 
their neighbors—have been unable to remove 
prejudice and intolerance and injustice from 
their local communities. 

The domestic problems which we face 
sometimes seem unsurmountable. Certainly 
they have not yet all been solved. Yet, fail- 
ing to grasp the additional complexity of 
relations between nations, we become restless 
if quick and easy solutions are not forth- 
coming. 

I do not claim that my generation has done 
all it could. There is much to be done. 
There are problems which challenge the 
imagination, courage, and faith of man. I 
only suggest to you that most of these prob- 
lems are man-made, and with Divine Provi- 
dence and guidance, they can be solved by 
men. A big evil is but an accumulation of 
small evils. If each small evil is attacked in 
turn, uprooted, and destroyed, the larger evil 
will utimately disappear. 

As a young man, I used to think that the 
truth was like Sir Galahad on a white horse, 
crashing through all opposition—that those 
who did not see the truth and immediately 
recognize the truth were willful self- 
deceivers. 

As I have grown older, and I hope wiser, 
it appears to me that the truth is more like 
a gentle rain in a forest which falls from 
leaf to leaf until it ultimately soaks all that 
which is exposed. The educative process 
which we honor here tonight is the agent 
which keeps the rain falling. : 

I may be wrong, but I believe I discern in 
the stream of human history a gradual and 
ever-widening sphere of righteousness. 
Sometimes we have gone forward in giant 
strides—sometimes by inches—but always 
forward. The fact that as nations we are 
willing to disscuss mutual problems is en- 
couraging to me. So long as we discuss our 
problems we will eventually arrive at 
mutually satisfactory settlements. 

Religious freedom and political independ- 
ence have been intertwined throughout the 
years of human experlence. The fight for 
liberty has ever been rooted in religious zeal. 

From pulpits throughout the world, the 
philosophical groundwork has always been 
laid in the struggle to free men's minds from 
tyranny and oppression. Those who have 
faith in God have faith in man as a child 
of God. In the hour of trial, those who have 
religious faith will not abandon their con- 
victions. 

In our American society when the church, 
the pastor, and the congregation stand side 
by side, they form a combination capable of 
withstanding any assault. 

It is for this reason that I do not fear 
communism. I recognize it to be an athe- 
istic and evil force which, in seeking to 
regiment the lives of men, would substitute 
the power of state for the innate dignity of 
the individual. I recognize that it contains 
within itself the seeds of its own destruction. 

The most perplexing problem to me is how 
to prevent the spread of this insidious 
philosophy, and yet, at the same time, 
achieve the goals of world peace and human 
brotherhood to which we all ascribe. 
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None of us knows what the future defl- 
nitely will hold. We pray that it will be 
peace with honor and dignity for all man- 
kind, and our fervent hope is that the day 
will speedily come when men of good will 
can somehow solve their problems without 
recourse to all the maladjustments and hu- 
man sufferings that follow. 

In the absence of concrete evidence of good 
will on the part of others, what shall be 
the principles which guide us in the days 
that lie ahead? I have concluded in my 
own mind that at no time in the history of 
our Nation has it been more essential to 
emphasize the fundamental beliefs which 
for years we have taken for granted. 

The economic factors incident to the de- 
pression, a global war, and now the present 
struggle with communism, make it vital that 
the educational process of our country in- 
culcates in our youth devotion to the un- 
changing principles upon which a Christ- 
ian society of men is founded, 


1, Honesty and sincerity of purpose 


We must examine our conduct to see if it is 
in accordance with the principles of honesty 
and sincerity. We must face the nations of 
the world with truthfulness and integrity. 
Selfish motives for personal aggrandize- 
ment must not be tolerated. Men can never 
remain both greedy and free. 

At the same time, for the sake of our- 
selves and our descendants, we must consider 
our enlightened self-interest. I know it is 
fashionable these days to speak of self-inter- 
est as though it were a form of evil. I dis- 
agree with this concept completely. 

Enlightened self-interest is a commend- 
able trait. As a matter of fact, it is a neces- 
sary trait for survival. When people lose 
interest in their own self-interest they are 
doomed. 

Let me illustrate. I believe it is to the 
self-interest of Americans to perpetuate our 
constitutional system. We all hope that 
many nations will choose to resist the on- 
slaught of Communist aggression and will de- 
fend their free society. But, what happens 
if communism spreads throughout the world? 
Shall we in America allow ourselves to be en- 
gulfed? Never. 

Our self-interest demands that whatever 
course other people take, we remain devoted 
to the system under which we have so great- 
ly prospered. 

I suggest to you that of all the sciences 
thus far explored by men, the most im- 
portant is the science of government. In- 
deed, it is far from perfect. It lumbers 
along sometimes in an irritating and frus- 
trating manner. Yet, in America, we have 
thus far kept it in the middle of the road. 

Consider, if you will, what are the con- 
sequences of failure in government. Gov- 
ernment out of hand can close our schools, 
can abolish our churches, and destroy our 
Christian way of life. Some folks who are 
impatient with politics and politicians fail 
to realize how closely their own truly precious 
enlightened self-interest is allied with the 
perpetuation of our constitutional Govern- 
ment. 

We must frankly, therefore, seek a balance 
between our enlightened self-interest and 
the self-interests of other peoples of the 
world, and so conduct ourselves that we pro- 
tect our heritage and, at the same time, do 
not infringe on the legitimate aspirations 
of other nations, 


2. Courage 


The history of this Nation sparkles with 
the courage of men and women who are de- 
voted to the democratic principle. We in- 
herited from them a legacy for which we did 
not struggle or sacrifice. 

The least we can do is to perpetuate that 
which we have received, and transmit it un- 
tarnished to the generations which follow. 
To do this, it is essential that we do not 
compromise or appease on any of our funda- 
mental convictions, 


‘ 
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Appeasement is a shabby farce designed 
to deceive and entrap the unwary. It will 
make the ultimate reckoning infinitely more 
costly. The word “tolerance” has sometimes 
become a trap for the unthinking. We in 
America have never, and must never be, tol- 
erant of evil, or sin, or we will destroy our 
own moral fiber. 

Again, our problem is to seek a balance, to 
compromise on matters which are legitimate- 
ly subject to compromise, but to stand like 
a rock on issues of fundamental conviction. 


3. Loyalty 


I am reminded of the quotation by Elbert 
Hubbard: 

“If you work for a man, in heaven's name 
work for him; speak well of him, and stand 
by the institution he represents. Remember 
an ounce of loyalty is worth a pound of 
cleverness. If you must growl, condemn, 
and eternally find fault, why, resign your 
position, and when you are on the outside, 
damn to your heart’s content, but as long 
as you are a part of the institution, do not 
condemn it; if you do, the first high wind 
that comes along will blow you away and 
probably you will never know why.” 

I don't suppose the practice of backbiting 
and undercutting is any more prominent to- 
day than it has been in the past. But, it is 
just as dangerous as it always was. In our 
personal relationships with each other, and 
in our conduct as a nation, we must be 
loyal or we will be lost. 


4. Understanding and charity 


It is easy for us who have so much, to 
overlook the fact that there are those who 
have so little. We have a responsibility to 
do our utmost to rectify poverty and misery 
which are the spawning grounds for distrust 
and war. Sympathetic understanding of 
the problems of others must be an essential 
ingredient in our attitude toward our fel- 
low men throughout the world. 


5. Faith 


The spiritual Creator of this universe did 
not bring forth on this great continent, a 
land dedicated to truth, justice, and equal- 
ity, that it might perish with its mission 
yet unfulfilled. Only as we maintain and 
increase our devotion to our God will we 
push forward to the solutions in our world- 
ly problems. 

All of us know the difference between an 
optimist and a pessimist—one sees the 
doughnut, the other sees only the hole. 

I like to believe that I am an optimist. I 
am confident of the present and hopeful for 
the future. This is a confused world, but 
I believe with the writer Lewis Morris, who 
said: 

“There shall rise from this confused sound 
of voices a firmer faith than that our fathers 
knew.” 

It is this abiding faith which I count upon 
to see us through in the days that He ahead. 

This college—the spirit of this institu- 
tion—the vision of men, as represented by 
your president—can and will contribute to 
this march forward. 

Thank you and good night. 


Dulles Demolished 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 
OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 11, 1953 
Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor, for the in- 


formation of the Members of the Senate, 
an editorial published in the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer with regard to Mr. 
Schweppe’s testimony before the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DULLES DEMOLISHED 


Alfred J. Schweppe, of Seattle, chairman 
of the American Bar Association’s Commit- 
tee on Peace and Law, has published an 
analysis of the February-to-April hearings 
before the Senate Judiciary Committee on 
the Bricker constitutional amendment. 

He demolishes the arguments advanced by 
Secretary of State Dulles in opposing the 
sections dealing with treaties. And he as- 
serts that Dulles’ objection to the section on 
“executive agreements is probably the weak- 
est of all and, in light of the major legal error 
contained in his discussion, indicates inade- 
quate study of the problem.” 

The analysis points up sharply the about- 
face of Secretary Dulles. In a now cele- 
brated speech at an American bar meeting 
in Louisville last year, Dulles said: 

“The treatymaking power is an extraordi- 
nary power liable to abuse. Treaties make 
international law and also they make domes- 
tic law. Under our Constitution treaties be- 
come the supreme law of the land. They 
* * * can override the Constitution * * * 
they can cut across the rights given the 
people by the constitutional Bill of Rights.” 

This address was prepared in writing and 
delivered, not to laymen, but to an assem- 
blage of lawyers and judges. However, a year 
later, in April of this year, he told the Senate 
committee that he, as Secretary of State, had 
checked the dangerous policies of the State 
Department under his predecessors and that 
now an amendment to the Constitutition 
limiting treatymaking power was both un- 
necessary and dangerous, 

Chairman Schweppe points to contradic- 
tions in the Dulles argument against the 
Bricker amendment, Dulles asserted that 
the concern over the unlimited treatymaking 
power in the Constitution was, before he 
became State Secretary, a legitimate one. 

He stated that he had “been sympathetic 
to the point of view reflected in Senate Joint 
Resolution 1—the Bricker amendment—and 
I have so expressed myself.” He added that 
he had himself engaged “in independent 
drafting efforts of my own” on a law to limit 
treaty powers. He further said that the mat- 
ter needs “further study.” 

Then Secretary Dulles concluded that “the 
fears” of unlimited treaty powers which in- 
spired 64 Senators to sponsor the Bricker 
amendment are “hypothetical” and “an 
amendment to the Constitution is unneces- 
sary.” 

Chairman Schweppe asks: “How can ‘legit- 
imate concern’ in the space of five pages of 
carefully written testimony so rapidly be- 
come ‘hypothetical fears’ and the ‘amend- 
ment unnecessary’? Why should we have 
further study if ‘an amendment is unneces- 

19” 

It is significant that Secretary Dulles ac- 
companied his opposition with a major policy 
announcement, which was that the Eisen- 
hower administration would neither sign nor 
seek Senate ratification of the so-called hu- 
man rights convention and other United 
Nations articles embodying domestic law. 

The human rights convention, for example, 
provides that freedom of speech, religion, 
‘and press could be suspended on the excuse 
of national safety, health, etc., while our Bill 
of Rights states that Congress shall pass “no 
law” abridging these freedoms, regardless of 
international or domestic crisis. 

Nothing has changed since Dulles made 
his Louisville speech except the administra- 
tion and administration position on specific 
United Nations conventions. This is all very 
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well, as far as it goes. However, the Eisen- 
hower administration could reverse itself at 
any moment. And the next election could 
restore the Truman-Acheson policy. The 
Bricker amendment would hold all future 
administrations to the policy at present 
guiding the Eisenhower administration. 

It is regrettable that President Eisenhower 
did not swing Secretary Dulles and Attorney 
General Brownell into line with the basic 
principle involved. in the Bricker amend- 
ment. 

Eisenhower time and again has extolled 
the principle of government by law. His 
position is certainly in accord with Thomas 
Jefferson’s philosophy: In questions of pow- 
er, let no more be said of confidence in man, 
but bind him down from mischief by the 
chains of the Constitution.” 

We are troubled by the fear that personal 
antipathies, not legal judgment, inspired the 
Dulles opposition to the Bricker amendment. 


George Reedy, Sr. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 11, 1953 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a statement 
I have prepared relative to the life of 
George Reedy, Sr., who passed away a 
few days ago. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR KEFAUVER 


The death of George Reedy, Sr., widely 
known newspaperman and radio commenta- 
tor, comes as a definite shock to his many 
friends in public and private life. 

Mr. Reedy died on Tuesday, June 9, at 
the Bethesda Naval Hospital after a brief 
illness. During the last 2 years, however, he 
had been in poor health although he still 
remained active in his broadcasting and 
reporting as long as his physical condition 
would permit. 

In the passing of Mr. Reedy, the press of 
this country has lost a sterling and trust- 
worthy member. He has enjoyed the confi- 
dence of virtually every Member of Congress. 
We confided in him our private opinions 
and views and our confidence was never 
broken. He used the information with great 
discretion and good judgment. 

I came to know George Reedy, Sr., during 
the Senate crime investigations. He was a 
source of much information and assistance 
as he carried out his duties of reporting the 
proceedings. 

He brought to the members and staff of 
the Senate Crime Committee a broad knowl- 
edge of the ways and means of the criminal 
world. He was a reporter in Chicago during 
the prohibition era when Chicago was the 
heart land of crime. He knew precisely the 
roles of many of the young hoodlums who 
were graduated from the Capone school of 
gangsterism. We found that these gradu- 
ates, now grown older, were a part of the 
nationwide crime syndicate which our com- 
mittee exposed. Without the help of George 
Reedy, with his informative tips and his ap- 
praisal of these various characters, the work 
of our committee would have been far less 
effective. 

George Reedy, Sr., was. born at Rockriver, 
Mich., on April 4, 1892. He was educated 
in the public schools of Michigan, He had 
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a valiant war record, with the 12th 
United States Cavalry during World War I. 
He won a citation for bravery along with four 
cavalry men for his bravery during an en- 
gagement with the Mexican bandit forces at 
Norias, Tex. He and his comrades with- 
stood the invading Mexicans, who attacked 
in overwhelming numbers, and the combat 
lasted for 4 hours. The citation said that 
their bravery “reflected great credit on the 
service and measured up to the highest 
traditions of the cavalry.” 

During this period of service he was 
wounded and received the Purple Heart. 

Mr. Reedy's newspaper career began in the 
early 1920's, when he joined the Chicago City 
Press. Later he worked for the Chicago 
Tribune. He came to Washington in 1933 
with the Washington Herald, and subse- 
quently served as Washington correspondent 
for the Philadelphia Inquirer for a number 
of years. 

While with the Inquirer he wrote a series 
of articles on the migration of industry from 
Pennsylvania into other sections of the 
country. This series brought about an inves- 
tigation by a committee of the Pennsylvania 
Legislature. For this series of articles Mr. 
Reedy won an honorable mention for the 
Pulitzer prize. 

He also wrote a distinguished series of 
articles on the aluminum monopoly. This 
series helped to create the public pressure 
which eventually brought about competition 
in the aluminum industry. 

In the early 1940’s Mr. Reedy worked for 
the Blue Network. Later he was a com- 
mentator for the radio stations and net- 
works in Wisconsin, Minnesota, and New 
York States. He was employed with these 
networks at the time of his death. 

On June 10, 1916, Mr, Reedy married Mary 
Mulvaney. Yesterday would have been their 
37th wedding anniversary. He is also sur- 
vived by one son, George Reedy, Jr. His 
son followed in his father’s footsteps to be- 
come a distinguished newspaperman with 
the United Press, covering the Congress, be- 
fore joining the staff of the Senate Demo- 
cratic Policy Committee a few years ago. 

Those of us who have entrusted in George 
Reedy, Sr., our thoughts and opinions and 
have benefited from his advice and counsel 
over the years sorrowfully regret his passing 
and extend our condolences to his family. 
We shall miss his engaging personality, and 
we shall remember him for his fine works 
in the news-reporting field. 


Prophecy Comes True—Russians Have 
Pulled the Rug From Under Allies in 
Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, this morning the people of this coun- 
try were surprised to learn that the Com- 
munists in East Germany have inaugu- 
rated a new policy which will cause great 
concern in the capitals of the free world. 
The situation, however, Mr. Speaker, 
must have been well known and some 
people in this country were aware of 
what was going to happen early in this 
year. Mr. S. Miles Bouton, of the Post- 
Journal, Jamestown, N. Y., called the 
turn in an article which I am including 
as part of my remarks: 


Or Many THINGS 
(By S. Miles Bouton) 
MAY MAY AMAZE US 


It was in March, I believe, or a few days 
later, that this colum took note of a rumor 
that Moscow might announce in May that 
Soviet troops would be withdrawn from East 
Germany and that the Allies would be chal- 
lenged to follow suit. Probably it will not 
happen—that is, not so soon, A move of that 
kind would require a bit more preparation 
than there are as yet evidences of, but it is 
obvious that it would confront the Western 
Allies with a very difficult problem. 

They could remain in West Germany only 
at the cost of what modicum of friendship 
still exists, and my personal correspondence 
and talks with Americans who have recently 
been in Germany, together with articles from 
German newspapers sent by those corre- 
spondents, show unmistakably that our 
welcome was long ago played out. The huge 
sums being spent for offices and housing for 
officials are taken by many Germans to indi- 
cate that our Government is planning for 
years yet of occupation. 

Speaking at San Francisco, Chancellor 
Adenauer declared that reunification of Ger- 
many would not cause the country to with- 
draw from the European Defense Com- 
munity. Iam very sure that the Chancellor 
is wrong. 

Kremlin's trump cards 

The Allies cannot reunite Germany. Rus- 
sia can if she is willing to pay the price, and 
German unity is the outstanding, most im- 
portant matter and longing of all Germans. 
This column pointed out again recently that 
it is in Moscow's power to grant national 
elections in all Germany, to consent to the 
creation of a German Army for defense, and 
to offer a military and commercial treaty. 

None of these possibilities can be dismissed 
as inconceivable or even improbable. But 
one thing is certain beyond one moment's 
consideration. The price offered to bring 
about German unity could not conceivably 
include continued German membership in 
the European Defense Community. No 
country, Russia or any other, would help 
restore sovereignty and power to a country 
allied with its enemies, Yet our own states- 
men have not yet realized how stupid and 
even absurd is the belief that Russia would 
help cut her own throat. 

General elections in West Germany will 
probably be held in September. Indications 
now are—as also in Great Britain—that the 
Socialists are even today the largest party. 
If a Soviet offer of unity on about the terms 
stated above should be made just before the 
elections, a sweeping Socialist victory would 
be all but inevitable. 

Opening East-West trade 


Our allies and friendly powers in Europe 
are becoming steadily more impatient at the 
trade barrier between East and West. Re- 
moval of the barrier would open up the whole 
East to Germany's industrial products and 
trade—a prospect of obvious great attrac- 
tion. This column reported not many days 
ago that the Soviet rulers of East Germany 
are acting in a manner that leads to the 
belief that they are worrying over the pros- 
pect that Moscow may abandon them, leav- 
ing them in a small minority in case of all- 
German elections. 

Such an offer of unification of Germany 
as pictured above would utterly destroy all 
policies of the West. And it would be espe- 
cially upsetting to United States policies, 
ending, for one thing, the vast building pro- 
grams now being carried out and depriving 
us of what is to be the biggest United States 
military base in Germany. 

Kaiserslautern, a small city in the French 
zone, 25 miles from the French border and 
less than 60 miles from Strassburg, is today 
the scene of preparations which have already 
cost $750 million. The population has 
jumped from 65,000 to 80,000 within 1 year. 
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One suburb of Kaiserslautern, Vogelweh, will 
house 10,000 United States personnel and 
families. A building program is in progress 
at nearby Landstuhl to accommodate 6,000 
members of the United States Air Force. 

At Baumholder, 15 miles awa¥, there is to 
be the biggest troop-training ground in Ger- 
many. The River Nahe has been dammed 
to provide power and water for 18,000 troops. 
Four new airfields are being constructed at 
Bad Kreuznach, 30 miles away, and two 
more on the road to Koblenz, An ammuni- 
tion, ordnance, and supply depot covers 2,500 
acres—in a country which has to import 
food. 

There are three night clubs. 

And all this is only part of a multi-billion- 
dollar program of building which would have 
to be abandoned if Moscow, as it may moves 
as the East German Soviet rulers seem to 
fear that it will. 


Summary of House Hearings on Rubber 
Plant Disposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1953 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, an ex- 
cellent and comprehensive summary of 
hearings on the synthetic rubber plant 
disposal bill—H. R. 5425—before Sub- 
committee No. 1 of the House Armed 
Services Committee has been prepared 
by Mr. W. J. Sears, vice president of 
the Rubber Manufacturers Association, 
Inc. 


This summary was issued by the asso- 
ciation as a national-defense bulletin 
under date of June 10. 

Because I believe the information it 
contains will be of interest and value 
to the House, I include the report under 
leave to extend my remarks: 


Chairman Pav. W. SHarer concluded hear- 
ings on H. R. 5425 today before House Armed 
Services Subcommittee No. 1. The bill which 
will ultimately be reported to the House 
will probably be modified in some respects 
to embody suggestions offered by witnesses 
to strengthen the disposal legislation. 

Next step will be consideration of the 
bill by the full Armed Services Committee 
and preparation of the committee’s formal 
report to the House. Committee action this 
week or early next week is expected in light 
of Chairman SHarer’s expressed hope of get- 
ting the bill passed before the Senate opens 
hearings June 24 on S. 2047 (the Capehart- 
Bricker bill). This would mean that the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee 
would have the bill officially before it when 
hearings are opened on S. 2047. Frequently, 
in such cases, it is the practice to permit 
witnesses to address their testimony to both 
bills. 


SUMMARY OF HEARINGS JUNE 5, 8, 9, AND 10 

The committee heard the following wit- 
nesses during the concluding days of the 
hearings: O. V. Tracy, general manager of 
the chemical products department of Esso 
Standard Oil Co.; George M. Tisdale, vice 
president of United States Rubber Co.; John 
L. Collyer, president of the B. F. Goodrich 
Co.; R. W. Thomas, vice president of Phillips 
Petroleum Co.; Dr. Robert A. Winters, execu- 
tive director of the Rubber Heel and Sole 
Institute; Charles F. Johnson, president of 
Endicott Johnson Corp.; W. L. Ginsburg, re- 
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search director of the URWA, speaking for 
L. S. Buckmaster, president of the union; 
A. L. Freedlander, president of the Dayton 
Rubber Co. and of the Copolymer Corp., 
speaking for the eight companies that make 
up that corporation; William P. Gee, assist- 
ant to the president of the Texas Co.; J. P. 
Seiberling, president of the Seiberling Rub- 
ber Co.; Joseph W. Crosby, president of the 
Thiokol Corp.; Thomas Robins, Jr., president 
of Hewitt-Robins, Inc., and of the Kentucky 
Synthetic Corp.; J. E. Trainer, vice president, 
speaking for Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., chair- 
man of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co; 
F. T. Koyle, partner of Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades 
& Co., director of and speaking for the Rub- 
ber Trade Association of New York; Roger 
McLean, lawyer, speaking for the Sinclair 
Refining Co.; and Congressman EMANUEL 
CELLER, of New York. 

Industry witnesses and the union witness 
uniformly urged disposal at once and were 
in general agreement on the Shafer bill. 
Witnesses were either positively for or neu- 
tral on the provision of H. R. 5425 to vest 
disposal responsibilities in a three-man pub- 
lic commission, subject to final review by 
Congress. There appeared to be general 
agreement by the committee and most of the 
witnesses that the high-cost alcohol buta- 
diene facilities at Institute, W. Va., would 
not likely attract bidders. 

Several witnesses suggested that by limit- 
ing the maximum copolymer capacity a given 
company or group of companies might ac- 
quire, the committee might assure a broader 
and more competitive base of ownership. 
One suggestion was offered that historic use 
patterns or bidders might provide such a 
yardstick. The committee was apprehensive 
that any limitation on bidding might mili- 
tate against realizing the top price for facil- 
ities. But as a possible means of insuring 
wider competition, the suggestion will likely 
get further consideration when the com- 
mittee goes into executive session to whip 
H. R. 5425 into final form. 

Testimony developed differences over a 
relatively minor proviso of the Shafer bill 
the section which would continue operation 
of the Government evaluation laboratory at 
Akron during the fiscal year following the 
fiscal year in which the transfer period 
terminates. Suggestions from witnesses 
ranged from recommendations for a com- 
plete withdrawal of the Government from 
the research picture to continuance of the 
Akron laboratory for 5 years to do research 
work on contract and at the expense of pri- 
vate concerns. 

Witnesses were divided on provisions of 
the bill relating to earnest money required 
with bids, interest provisions, and terms of 
payment. Several endorsed the Shafer bill 
requirement of a bid deposit of 10 percent of 
the gross bid up to $1 million on the grounds 
that it would help screen out speculative 
bidders. Others argued that the terms were 
so high that they would tend to narrow the 
field of bidders. 

It is clear that this point will receive fur- 
ther consideration in executive session, as 
will arguments presented for rapid tax 
amortization, and suggestions that interest 
rates on mortgage money be the going com- 
mercial rate on comparable facilities at the 
time contracts are negotiated rather than 
the 2½ percent proposed in H. R. 5425. 

On the basis of interest expressed by many 
witnesses, Chairman SHAFER has predicted 
that many companies besides the rubber in- 
dustry’s “big four” will enter bids for the 
synthetic rubber facilities. Among witnesses 
who publicly expressed such interest were: 
A. L. Freedlander of the Copolymer Corp.: 
Thomas Robins, Jr., of the Kentucky Syn- 
thetic Rubber Corp.; O. V. Tracy, of Esso 
Standard Oil Co.; R. W. Thomas of Phillips 
Petroleum Co.; Charles F. Johnson of Endi- 
cott-Johnson Corp., speaking for American 
Biltrite Rubber Co., Cooper Tire and Rubber 


Co., the Johnson Rubber Co., and the Wooster 
Rubber Co. Joseph W. Crosby told the com- 
mittee the Thiokol Corp. intends, dependent 
upon suitable financing arrangements, to 
build a butyl plant under licensing arrange- 
ments with Standard Oil. In total, this 
would represent expressions of interest on 
behalf of 37 firms, exclusive of the 5 leading 
rubber companies. 

Industry witnesses generally urged the 
committee to provide for building up the 
largest possible inventory of synthetic rub- 
ber prior to transfer—up to 200,000 long tons. 
the committee counsel brought out by ques- 
tions that the Synthetic Rubber Division of 
RFC was now confronted with a Bureau of 
the Budget proposal to place a 52,000-ton 
ceiling on RFC’s inventory accumulation. 
The committee took the position that a sub- 
stantial inventory would be needed to tide 
small users over the transition period. 

Several witnesses complained that H. R. 
5425 did not permit a long enough period for 
bid taking. The bill requires that period for 
taking bids shall be not less than 45 days 
nor more than 90 days after appointment 
of the disposal commission. Indications are 
that the committee will amend this section 
to provide a period of 90 days (perhaps as 
much as 120 days) for bid taking after the 
advertisement of invitations to bid. 

Both the Chair and the committee were 
obviously pleased with the testimony of a 
procession of witnesses who, speaking for 
smaller rubber manufacturers, expressed no 
fear of being able to obtain their synthetic 
rubber requirements from private owners of 
the plants. 

The universal industry view that national 
security would be strengthened by private 
operation vas shared by the URWA witness, 
who predicted that production would expand 
rapidly to meet increased demand after the 
transfer period. 

The committee reconvened today to re- 
ceive a brief statement from Representative 
CELLER. Citing the aluminum industry, Rep- 
resentative CELLER, ranking minority member 
of the House Judiciary Committee, asserted 
that pending disposal affords a real oppor- 
tunity to increase competition in American 
industry. He urged that the bill provide, 
first, against any company getting an undue 
share of plant capacity; second, a require- 
ment similar to that in the Surplus Property 
Act that the Attorney General pass on all 
sales; and, third, reduction of earnest money 
submitted with bids to $250,000, while re- 
taining the proposed interest rate on mort- 
gage money at 2½ percent as specified in 
H. R. 5425. 


TVA Exposed for What It Is 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1953 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, some cor- 
respondence between the Governor of 
Tennessee and me concerning TVA fol- 
lows: 

TENNESSEE EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
Nashville, May 1, 1953. 
Hon. RALPH W. Gwinn, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Gwinn: The people of my State 
are deeply disturbed about their future elec- 
tric-power supply. They cast a majority of 
their votes in November to elect a Republi- 
can administration, and now hear from the 
Halls of Congress and elsewhere proposals to 
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cripple their power-producing agency—the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. They hear, also, 
rumors of measures soon to be advanced for 
slow strangulation of TVA through budget 
slashes in the name of economy—slashes that 
will render TVA incapable of supplying their 
growing need for electric energy. 

Yes; our people in the Tennessee Valley 
live in dread, They have called the Members 
of Congress from the valley home to report 
and have listened to grim forecasts of crip- 
pling action against TVA. Now, our 1,278,000 
farms, homes, and other TVA electric con- 
sumers ask: “What will Congress do to TVA? 
Are we to have enough electricity?” They are 
holding mass meetings, adopting resolutions, 
and writing letters to friends everywhere in a 
“citizen-to-citizen appeal for adequate 
power”; leaders of the region have organized 
a valleywide Committee for Adequate Power. 

In this period of uncertainty, before you 
and other Members of Congress vote on TVA 
appropriations, our people rest their fate in 
the categorical pledge made by President 
Eisenhower as he campaigned in Tennessee 
last fall: “If I am elected President, TVA will 
be operated and maintained at a maximum 
efficiency.” 

In behalf of my people, I set forth the fol- 
lowing propositions for your consideration: 

1. The pledge of the President for himself 
and his party to maintain TVA at maximum 
efficiency will not be fulfilled until funds are 
placed in the TVA budget to meet the normal 
growth in power needs of this area. 

2. The TVA has submitted to Congress a 
conservative schedule of anticipated growth 
in power demand and conquests for funds to 
install the dams and steam plants to meet 
this demand. If these funds are not pro- 
vided, a power shortage will develop. Inabil- 
ity to supply demands for electricity is not 
“maximum efficiency.” A cut in TVA appro- 
priations for economy or any other reasons, 
except that the funds and facilities requested 
are excessive to meet anticipated electric de- 
mands, will violate the announced policy of 
the President. 

3. A power shortage here would bring to a 
dead stop the normal expansion of our econ- 
omy and the region would gradually become 
a financial burden again instead of an eco- 
nomic asset. 

4. TVA, together with 150 locally owned 
distribution systems, is our electric power 
utility—a monopoly serving 6,500,000 people 
in an area of 80,000 square miles. It has 
the same function as your private power 
company. By policy of the Congress adopted 
some 15 years ago, the National Government 
owns our power company. We have no other 
source of power. 

5. The Congress, therefore, is our power 
company’s banker and its sole source of in- 
vestment funds to expand generating ca- 
pacity in accordance with normal growth in 
demand for electricity. 

6. Appropriations for TVA actually repre- 
sent a sound investment due to the splendid 
earning record of TVA and the statutory 
requirement that it repay to the United 
States Treasury every dime of power ap- 
propriations, 

7. While the growth in power needs of our 
area may appear to be abnormally rapid, 
this is explained by the fact that one-third 
of our supply now goes for atomic and other 
defense installations, and this noncivilian 
demand continues to expand. We are giad 
to share our limited electricity for vital de- 
fense projects, but our civilian economy can- 
not be penalized without harm to our great 
national production house which makes our 
country strong in war and prosperous in 
peace. 

An expanding civilian economy in the Ten- 
nessee Valley is vital to the national secu- 
rity. Both the powerhouse and arsenal for 
war production can only be wholesomely 
maintained over a long period by a sound 
civilian economy. The history of the last 
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war is eloquent evidence for this conclusion, 
At the outset of the war, France, with 
Europe’s largest war machine, discovered 
catastrophically too late that both Army and 
arsenal were honeycombed with decay, be- 
cause they had not been kept vital by a 
strong civilian economy. On the other hand, 
this country had little in the way of arms 
or equipment at the outset of the war, but 
it had a great civilian production machine 
and converted to war on the basis of civilian 
vitality and productive know-how to win the 
war. Any crippling restraint on the civilian 
economy of the Tennessee Valley is a direct 
threat to the future of the defense plants 
in this area, and hence the national security 
of this country. 

All we ask of you is that you ascertain the 
facts—all the facts—and consider the future 
economy and security of this Nation and fair 
play for the 6,500,000 people of the valley 
in acting on appropriations for TVA. 

Respectfully yours, 
Frank G. CLEMENT, 
Governor of Tennessee. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 11, 1953. 
Hon. FRANK G. CLEMENT, 
Governor of Tennessee, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

DEAR GOVERNOR CLEMENT: It was with 
surprise and shock that I read your letter of 
May the ist. In it you advise us that the 
people of your great State “live in dread” over 
the possibility that the Congress will not 
approve of further expansion of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority. 

Governor, I never thought to see the day 
when the Chief Executive of a sovereign State 
would be in so humiliating a position as to 
have to come, hat in hand, to the Congress 
and beg that body to continue a subsidy 
which, if not granted, would leave your peo- 
ple “deeply disturbed” and fearful of the 
consequences. 

Somehow, this suggests a foreign govern- 
ment begging for more money from Uncle 
Sam, but I am deeply grateful you did not 
threaten that your State would go Commu- 
nist if your plea was not granted. 

However, your anxiety and apprehension 
imposes on me an obligation to reply. 

The astonishing thing in the long history 
of TVA is the clever and ingenious way it 
has hidden its red ink. 

Governor, TVA claims to make savings for 
consumers of electricity at one end of its 
pewer lines in 7 States while getting out- 
rageous subsidies at the production end from 
the other 41 States. In this manner, it has 
hoodwinked a majority of the voters for 20 
straight years. And the cost to the tax- 
payers has been over a billion and a quarter 
of dollars. 

Now the truth is not one red cent of this 
vast expenditure has come back to any of the 
taxpayers in the 41 States not participating 
in the bonanza of TVA. That great mounte- 
bank, Ponzi of Boston, was far more consid- 
erate of those he robbed. And if you will 
recall, Robin Hood gave back a third and kept 
a third for his gang. 

What shall we do with this pet project of 
the American Socialists? Shall we continue 
to redistribute the wealth as they planned 
in all the other States? If so, you will have 
to wait until the other States get their TVA's 
before you can expect another handout. The 
delay might be long. Meantime Tennessee 
will be on the paying not the receiving end. 

Congress faces a decision now. TVA is 
asking the Federal Government for another 
gift—this time for $178 million to continue 
building seven giant steam power plants and 
to begin the construction of two new ones. 

To understand this proposal, let us go back 
a little and see how this whole fraud on 
the people started: 


Tt was in 1933 that this socialistic scheme 
of putting the Government in the power bus- 
iness got under way. To get the law passed 
the Socialists set up a smokescreen to hide 
their real intentions. They said TVA was 
“to improve the navigability and provide 
flood control for the Tennessee River,” two 
utterly ridiculous and misrepresented propo- 
sals to begin with. In addition, they said 
TVA would assist in the reforestation and 
agriculture development of the valley, as if 
private enterprise has not been doing this for 
150 years. Finally, to climax their propa- 
ganda, they said the whole scheme was “to 
provide for the national defense.” Water 
power was merely incidental. 

You wouldn’t think that, after all these 
high-sounding phrases, there would be any 
possibility that they intended even then to 
get a monopoly on nearly a fourth of the 
electric power business in the United States. 
But that is now in sight. They have aban- 
doned all the tall talk about flood control 
and navigation. 

There was no real danger of disastrous 
floods anyway. Army engineers, after a 
careful survey, reported that only once in 
500 years would the Tennessee River have 
a major flood. Then it might inundate some 
666,000 acres. But TVA, in order to enter 
the power business, has already flooded 
600,000 acres permanently, much of it the 
richest agricultural land. And it has ac- 
quired title to more than 600,000 additional 
acres. In other words what the experts said 
should happen only once in 500 years is now 
a permanent condition of the valley caused 
by Government itself. Thus, if the rains 
should ever come in the upper tributaries 
of the Tennessee, the lower valley area is 
already flooded and out of production per- 
manently. The flood menace therefore is 
far worse than before TVA. Before TVA the 
overflowing of the bottom lands often left 
beneficial silt deposits and lush crops worth 
$27 million a year rarely ever failed. 

As for navigation on the Tennessee River, 
there is virtually none except that TVA it- 
self creates. Industry has found it is cheaper 
to ship by rail. 

Now let us take a look at this so-called 
cheap TVA power. Recently, C. J. Green, a 
power expert, who spent 20 years on the 
Federal Power Commission, made a special 
study of TVA rates: He reported that TVA 
rates would be twice what they are now if 
TVA had to pay full taxes and interest on 
its money. This would make TVA rates, of 
course, much higher than those of privately 
owned companies. 

How do you suppose the people of Massa- 
chusetts and Pennsylvania and New York and 
other States feel about this cheap TVA 
power they pay for? Would not they like 
the rest of the Nation to subsidize them 
also? And what about the hundreds of in- 
dustries that have moved from other parts 
of the country, especially New England, in 
order to take advantage of TVA subsidized 
power? In Columbia, Tenn., is the Massa- 
chusetts Knitting Co. Of course, we cannot 
blame the officials of this company. It is 
natural for them to take advantage of tax- 
exempt subsidized power production. 

By not telling the truth in its accounting 
methods, the TVA has hidden from the 
people these facts. In the 5-year period 
prior to 1952 we find that TVA robbed the 
taxpayers of $164 million, or $33 million 
annually, by the simple device of failing to 
pay any Federal taxes and no interest at all 
on the great bulk of its investment. Yet 
it boasts all over the world, also at taxpayers’ 
expense, that its power sales exceed operating 
expenses. 

You aptly pointed out, Governor, that TVA 
has a monopoly over 6% million people. 
You say correctly that these people have no 
other source of electricity, and that they are 
now utterly dependent on the Federal Gov- 
ernment. I am sure you remember that 
prior to the TVA, there were 20 private power. 
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companies serving well these 614 million 
people. 

These companies—now driven out of busi- 
ness by a ruthless Government monopoly— 
produced a surplus of power and had sales- 
men on the road trying to persuade your 
people to use more power. Every one of 
these companies paid taxes, too, and, Gov- 
ernor, every one of these companies sold 
power and light to the people cheaper than 
TVA could do today if it paid Federal taxes 
and paid full interest on its investment. Let 
us be honest about a simple fact. In elec- 
tric power you have abandoned the competi- 
tive system and accepted the false promises 
of a Socialist monopoly. 

It has all the evil characteristics of a 
monopoly in your region. You have been 
rendered helpless and dependent on it. And 
so you, in your official capacity, have to come 
to Congress and petition us. Shades of An- 
drew Jackson, What would he think of your 
plight? 

What more do we need to show up the 
evils of this whole monstrous business? Has 
not the time come to rally around Charles E. 
Wilson’s plan to liquidate all Federal electric 
monopolies, convert them into private stock 
companies, and sell them to the holders of 
Government bonds or to private investors? 

Thus $27 billion could be realized toward 
reducing the national debt and saving half 
a billion dollars annually in interest. Then 
we, the people, could have a reduction in 
taxes, something we all need. The Tennes- 
see Valley would have more and better power, 
which no doubt your people would gladly 
pay for. 

Governor, we must break up our own big 
Socialist Government now before it gets any 
bigger and makes us all dependents, 

Sincerely yours, 
RALPH GWINN. 


— 


From WASHINGTON BACK TO You? 
(By William Hard) 

There may be quite a revolution—or 
counterrevolution—headed in your direction. 
Some things that you have let Washington 
do for you may be fiung right back at you 
to be done in your States, your counties, 
your towns. The present state of affairs is 
as follows: 

In every country in the world today the 
basic political question is: How much of 
business will the Government own and 
operate? In Communist countries the an- 
swer is: In effect, all. In many non- Com- 
munist countries the answer is: A big lot. 
In the United States, during the last gen- 
eration, the answer has been: A bit here 
and a bit there, with little final aim but 
with more and more momentum. 

Today the United States Government owns 
28 rubber factories, a tin smelter, a couple 
of railroads, numerous river barges, a fleet 
of oceangoing ships, fertilizer factories, 
sugar factories, a rum factory, importing 
agencies, exporting agencies, a helium-gas 
factory, an agency for buying and selling 
agricultural commodities, warehouses for 
storing agricultural commodities, a large 
number of moneylending agencies, a land- 
mortgage buying-and-selling agency, abaca- 
hemp plantations, large-scale housing proj- 
ects, and vast systems of electric light and 
powerplants. Its total business investment 
is some $20 billion. 

Well, why be concerned? The ultimate 
answer was given by President Eisenhower 
when he was president of Columbia Uni- 
versity: 

“If we allow this constant drift toward 
the Central Government to continue, owner- 
ship of property will gradually drift into 
that Central Government; and finally we 
shall have to have dictatorship as the only 
means of operating such a huge organiza- 
tion.” 

Let us consider here only the adventures 
of the Federal Government in the field of. 
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electric light and power. Should the Federal 
distribution of light and power be sent back 
to local agencies, public and private? The 
search for the answer to that question will 
be attended by some of the grandest political 
fireworks in American history. 

We have had local public electric light 
and powerplants for more than 50 years. 
The entrance of the Federal Government into 
the power field, in a big way, is relatively 
recent. In 1935 the Federal Government 
owned less than 1 percent of the country's 
electric generating capacity, Today it owns 
almost 11 percent. It is today by far our 
largest electric power company. f 

How did it get that way? Because of great 
multiple-purpose dams in navigable rivers. 
The Government, within its proper powers, 
was building those dams for improvement of 
navigation, prevention of floods, reclamation 
of arid lands, and so on. Why not produce 
electricity as a byproduct? So now the Gov- 
ernment, through its Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority and its Interior Department, markets 
electric power from more than 100 dams, con- 
structed or under construction, 

But see now what a fine show of creeping 
encroachment can be put on by a benevolent 
and aggressive Central Government, 

At first the Government built only dams 
at which electricity would be a byproduct. 
Now it builds dams at which electricity is a 
primary purpose. 

At first the Government disposed of its 
power at the dams. Now it has built 25,000 
miles of transmission lines to carry its power 
to spots far away from the dams. 

At first it produced power only from fall- 
ing water in navigable rivers properly within 
its jurisdiction. Now it produces power also 
from steam plants. The TVA presently will 
be producing more power from steam than 
from falling water. 

At first the Government’s objective was 
to bring subsidized Federal electric light and 
power to the little householder and the little 
farmer. Now it sells enormous blocks of 
subsidized power to wealthy corporations 
like the Aluminum Company of America, 
Union Carbide & Carbon Co., Monsanto 
Chemical Co. 

At first the Government’s reason for its 
dams was that private companies could not 
afford to build them. Now on many rivers— 
such as the Niagara and the Roanoke—it has 
diligently endeavored to prevent private 
companies from building powerplants even 
when the private companies were able and 
eager to build them, 

At first the electric power of the Federal 
Government was to be just a yardstick for 
measuring the performance of the private 
electric companies, Today the Government’s 
electric power has driven many private elece 
tric companies partly or wholly out of busi- 
ness. 

If we continue on this road, we shall come 
closer and closer to a wholly governmen- 
talized electric light and power industry. 

Thereupon let us be quite frank. This 
federally subsidized electric light and power, 
in many areas of the country, has had wide 
popularity. Why? Precisely because it is 
subsidized, and therefore cheap. 

The private electric companies pay full 
Federal taxes. The Government’s electric 
systems pay none. The private companies 
pay full local taxes. The Government's elec- 
tric systems make usually quite small pay- 
ments in lieu of local taxes, Let us look at 
two figures: 

The private electric companies pay total 
taxes to the extent of some 23 percent of 
their gross revenues. The Government’s 
TVA system pays taxes to the extent of only 
some 5 percent of its gross revenues. 

A task force of the Hoover Commission 
on the organization of the Government 
looked into the matter. It reported that the 
difference between the rates charged by pub- 
lic power agencies and the rates charged by 
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private power companies was roughly equal 
to the tax component. 

What, then, is the resulting social situa- 
tion? It is this: 

Most of us still get our light and power 
from private companies. And we are being 
taxed to enable the Federal Government to 
be Lady Bountiful for those of our fellow 
citizens who are able to get subsidized light 
and power from Federal powerplants. Could 
any situation be more unfair? 

But there is now a revolt. It says: 

The States and the localities should do 
more for themselves in the development of 
our river resources. 

Harry S. Truman said, in one of his last 
messages to Congress: 

“We should increase our efforts to see to it 
that every affected State and community is 
given an opportunity to share in the re- 
sponsibility for river-basin development.” 

And President Eisenhower, in his message 
to Congress on the state of the Union, said: 

The best natural-resources program for 
America will not result from exclusive de- 
pendence on Federal bureaucracy. It will 
involve a partnership of the States and local 
communities, of private citizens, and of the 
Federal Government, all working together.” 

And now comes our new Secretary of the 
Interior, ex-Gov. Douglas McKay, of Oregon, 
The Interior Department has been the mar- 
keting agency for all Federal power outside 
of the Tennessee Valley. It has been noted 
for its fervent advocacy of more Federal con- 
trol of light and power developments. It 
did its best to try to persuade Congress to 
establish in Mr. McKay’s own region a Co- 
lumbia Valley Authority which would be 
based on the model of the TVA and which 
would supersede all State and local govern- 
ments in the control of the natural resources 
of the Columbia River Basin. Mr. McKay 
took a big part in frustrating that Federal 
ambition. He has declared himself as fol- 
lows: 

“Many localities need Federal help. But 
people should try to help themselves as far as 
they can. The biggest dams have to be built 
by the Government. But private enterprise 
can assist in the production of power and 
should be allowed to. The private electric 
companies should not be throttled.” 

Prophecy: 

1. Under this administration there will be 
no new TVA’s. 

2. Under this administration the private 
companies will get more chance to show 
what they can do, 

On that second point the present head of 
the Democratic Party—Adlai Stevenson— 
will have no complaint. He has said: 

“Where private enterprise can and is will- 
ing to do the job, it should be left free to 
do so.” 

Our biggest agricultural group—the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation—agrees. And 
organized labor is losing a lot of its zest for 
public light and power. Two unions have 
had exceptional experience in working for 
light and power outfits, both public and pri- 
vate: the Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers and the Utility Workers. Both were once 
for public light and power. Now both are 
bitterly against it. They say they have more 
freedom and better conditions when they 
work for the private companies. They are 
against all public light and power. They 
say that under fascism and communism the 
people work for the state. They say they are 
cured of wanting to work for the state. 

So, putting all these things together, here 
is a final prophecy: 

The Federal Government's TVA is likely to 
stay as it is for a long time yet. The people 
of that region, in comparison with the people 
of the Far West, are showing scant signs 
of any serious rebellion against Federal 
dominance of their local river-basin re- 
sources. But, query: 
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Even in the Tennessee Valley should not 
Federal power agencies pay Federal taxes, 
just as private power agencies pay them? 
Federal individual employees pay Federal 
taxes. Why should not Federal business en- 
terprises pay Federal taxes? Then the com- 
petition between Federal power agencies and 
private power agencies would be fairer. 

In the Far West the rebellion against Fed- 
eral dominance is stronger and stronger. 
In the Columbia River Basin there are ear- 
nest attempts to arrive at some sort of inter- 
state organization which would participate 
with the Federal Government in the man- 
agement of regional water-use and land-use 
developments. There are similar stirrings in 
the vast valley of the Missouri. And there is 
a precedent already existing in the basin 
of the Colorado. 

The 4 States of the upper Colorado 
River Basin have a sort of compact com- 
mission in which each State has 1 vote and 
the Federal Government has 1 vote. The 
Wyoming Legislature has petitioned the Fed- 
eral Congress, asking that “the compact- 
commission approach” be applied to “the 
development of land and water resources in 
regional watersheds.” 

Here we see one of the greatest revivals of 
the instinct for local self-government that 
has ever happened among us Americans. It 
will be welcomed and fostered by our present 
national administration. 

Then comes the question: What part will 
local agencies be allowed to play at federally 
owned multipurpose dams? Here again 
there is a lively precedent. At the mam- 
moth Hoover Dam in the Colorado River two 
local agencies operate the powerplant and 
distribute the electricity that it produces. 
One is a public agency: the city of Los An- 
geles. The other is a private agency: the 
Southern California Edison Co. That pre- 
cedent will now have large consequences at 
other Federal dams—especially new ones. 

So let us glance at the present state of our 
private companies. 

The advocates of public power still rage 
against the Power Trust. There isn’t any 
Power Trust. The great holding com- 
panies, which were guilty of so many vicious 
practices, have been broken up. We now 
have hundreds of electric-light companies, 
each operating independently in its own area 
and each headed by executives who give their 
time not to stock-market speculations but 
to producing electricity. 

And how they can produce it. Their tech- 
nological improvement has been as remark- 
able as their moral improvement. In 1937 
they were charging residential customers 4.30 
cents per kilowatt hour. Today they are 
charging only 2.77 cents per kilowatt hour. 
How many outfits have done better for their 
customers in this period of inflation? 

The public-power advocates still rail 
against allowing a private company to de- 
velop power at a river site “to enrich a few” 
and to satisfy “unchecked private greed.” 
This is demagogery. The companies are 
public institutions with millions of stock- 
holders and their rates are regulated against 
undue profit by State and local governmental 
agencies. They are making less than 6 per- 
cent on their investment. 

A Federal power agency is regulated only 
by Washington. It is above local regulatory 
law. A private power agency is subject to all 
local regulatory law. Which sort of agency 
will a free people finally want? I say: the 
latter. I say that free American citizens, 
wishing to govern their own localities, will 
want their locally controlled private electric 
companies to build local river dams, when 
they can, and to get a fair break at distribut- 
ing the power from Federal dams 

I venture a closing generalization which 
I believe to be sound: 

Public business enterprise is specifically 
European. It is not natively American. 
But what then is American? Not private 
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business enterprise operating lawlessly be- 
yond all control by the people. The eco- 
nomic genius of America is private enterprise, 
free to take chances, free to make innova- 
tions, but regulated by public authority for 
fairness Of methods and for service to the 
public. 


Address by the Ambassador of India 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 11, 1953 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an ad- 
dress delivered by the Ambassador of 
India, Mr. G. L. Mehta, at the Annual 
International Week, University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor, Mich., Wednesday, May 
13, 1953. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Toward WORLD UNITY 

During the last 8 months of my stay in 
the United States as the accredited repre- 
sentative of the Government of India to 
your great country, it has been my good for- 
tune to visit a number of universities and 
colleges, so far mainly on the Atlantic sea- 
board and recently, in some of the Mid- 
western States. When the authorities of 
your university kindly invited me to partici- 
pate in the Annual International Week I 
knew that this was a must and could not 
be declined. The University of Michigan 
attracts a large number of foreign students 
and this was so long before the present 
influx of foreign students into American edu- 
cational institutions. I believe this univer- 
sity has had many foreign students, even as 
far back as the beginning of the century. If 
I may be pardoned for a personal reference, 
I recall a member of my own family having 
been a student here nearly 25 years ago. 
You, in the University of Michigan, have 
demonstrated over half a century that stu- 
dents from different countries can live in 
complete harmony in search of knowledge, 
experience, and wisdom. We are, perhaps, 
apt to forget that the three cardinal prin- 
ciples immortalized by the French Revolu- 
tion included not only liberty but also equal- 
ity and, not the least, fraternity. And fra- 
ternity covers those outside one’s country 
as well as those inside. It embodies the as- 
piration for world brotherhood. It was 
Benjamin Franklin who said, “God grant 
that not only the love of liberty but a thor- 
ough knowledge of the rights of man may 
pervade all the nations of the earth, so that 
a philosopher may set his foot anywhere on 
its surface and say, This is my country.“ 

Today, I am told there are about 35,000 
foreign students on the soil of the United 
States. This single factor alone, even apart 
from many others, is an indication of the 
enormous power and influence of the United 
States. This should be a matter of pride to 
the patriotic citizen, but to those who are 
conscious of the responsibilities of leader- 
ship, it is also a matter of grave concern. I 
do not know the reasons which impel this 
vast body of foreign students to come to this 
country and I sometimes wonder whether all 
of us who come from abroad fully understand 
or appreciate the various currents of life 
and movements here. Are these students 
here mainly because they cannot realize 
their aspirations and attain their objectives 


in their own countries? Is there something 
exclusively American in character and com- 
position that can be imbibed only by coming 
to America? How far would they be equipped 
to seek not only knowledge which is power 
but also wisdom and love and understanding? 
For, as the poet said, knowledge comes but 
wisdom lingers. 

The objective of a world community of na- 
tions, friendly to one another, each pursuing 
its own way of life is an ideal which the vast 
concourse of foreign students should con- 
stantly keep in mind. If the friendship, the 
spirit of cooperation and mutual under- 
standing which have been established in 
these most impressionable and formative 
periods of your lives are maintained and 
strengthened in the years to come, then edu- 
cation at an international center is worth- 
while. But if, in after years, we become 
victims of rival slogans and prey to war- 
ring creeds and shut the window of our mind 
to the light of reason then, indeed, our edu- 
cation has been wasted. Since ancient 
times, students have gone from one part 
of the world to another in search of knowl- 
edge and truth. So it was in ancient India 
and China, so it was in medieval Europe, so 
is it now. Maybe, men sought different 
things at different times and in different 
climes—whether it be religion and the pur- 
suit of the ultimate reality, art and a devo- 
tion to beauty, science and knowledge of na- 
ture and of men, which has given such 
immense power today. But in these pilgrim- 
ages to fountains of learning and in these 
expeditions for conquest of new boundaries 
of the mind, there has been a Kinship of 
spirit between man and man. This spirit has 
shone through the ages despite hatreds and 
dissensions, conflicts and wars. It is this 
immortal spirit of man speaking to men 
which unites the world and is a symbol of 
hope. It is because of this that philosophers 
and poets and far-sighted statesmen have 
yearned for world brotherhood and for peace 
at all times. 

But not merely the spiritual craving of 
men but economic conditions and develop- 


„ments also tend to make the world a unit for 


many purposes. Economic forces are com- 
pelling the countries to come together for 
exchange of goods and services, Technical 
discoveries have annihilated space and 
blurred frontiers. Whether for supply of 
raw materials or for disposal of goods, 
whether for knowledge of technical skills and 
application of scientific methods, men and 
women of different countries learn from one 
another. The airplane and the radio are 
making internationalism more and more of 
a fact rather than a vision of impractical 
idealists. Science, technology, mechanical 
aid and that rather overworked American 
word “know-how” have, in many parts of 
the world, increased the physical well-being 
of the population and improved their stand- 
ards of life. But the paradox—and the 
tragedy—is that despite these forces which 
tend to bring us nearer one another, despite 
the fact that scientific developments have 
reduced continents to the size of counties 
and converted oceans into lakes, and made 
all countries next-door neighbors, the sim- 
ple ideal of a human community still eludes 
us and is as far from realization as in the 
days of warring tribes and clans. And yet 
that objective is even more urgent today 
than ever. Because power politics put on a 
cloak of ideologies, nations want to fight 
not only for their self-interest but also for 
some creed or doctrine or some obscure moral 
ends whose propagation or defense is deemed 
invaluable and worthy of human sacrifices, 
And because science has placed increasingly 
destructive weapons at the command of man, 
the area of destruction has widened and its 
intensity increased immensely even during 
our own lifetime. Atomic power has brought 
about conditions wherein we have to realize 
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that we have to live at peace with one anoth- 
er or perish. 

It is, therefore, my fervent hope that this 
international community of students cele- 
brating International Week may remind 
themselves constantly that world unity need 
not be merely in the realm of ideals or re- 
main a vague and distant hope but that it 
is an objective which is in the process of 
realization and that we can all help in its 
early attainment: that it is an ideal worth 
striving for despite all the difficulties, dis- 
appointments and frustrations which we 
might face. Indeed, if we look not at insti- 
tutions and organizations but at the spirit 
and efforts of common men and women we 
find this world community already at work. 
Otherwise, why is it that when there is a 
famine in some part of the world, students 
in a far-off university forego one meal a day 
in order to collect money and send it across 
for the needy and the hungry? Why is it 
that devoted men and women go to distant 
lands and stay in lonely places braving the 
dangers of the clime and the risks of living 
in strange surroundings for alleviating the 
miseries of the people and helping them to 
improve their lot? Why is it that people 
irrespective of nationalities have made the 
supreme sacrifice of their lives for defending 
the freedom of small nations or of fighting 
in their wars of independence? I can multi- 
ply instances to show how men and women 
have, in fact, acted as citizens of the world 
in all epochs. We can all recall the names of 
heroic men and women who refused to sub- 
mit their conscience to the behest of an au- 
thoritarian and recognized only their obli- 
gations to mankind. Such lives and en- 
deavors, however humble and unknown, are 
milestones on the path to a world civiliza- 
tion, beacon lights that guide us when the 
night is dark. 

Let me hasten to add that world unity does 
not and need not mean a pattern of uni- 
formity. It would, indeed, be unfortunate 
if we all became alike in different countries 
and climes, were it even possible. As was 
said 2,000 years ago, in my Father's house 
there are many mansions. We need not be- 
come automatons and have stereotyped cul- 
tures in order to cooperate. In a passage in 
his inaugural address of January 20, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower enunciated the following 
principle: “Honoring the identitfy and the 
special heritage of each nation in the world, 
we shall never use our strength to try to im- 
press upon another people our own cherished 
political and economic institutions.” We 
can all unite for common purposes and yet 
maintain our diversities in ways of living. 

The League of Nations was the first con- 
crete attempt to build up a world commu- 
nity in modern times. But its failure was 
not the failure of either the idea or even the 
machinery but the failure of nations and 
governments which used the League as an 
instrument for maintaining their power and 
as a means of support in international 
rivalries but threw it on the scrap heap the 
moment it was found inconvenient. The 
fact that the United Nations had to be estab- 
lished after the Second World War shows 
that without an organization of this char- 
acter, the objectives of peace and cooperation 
cannot be achieved. Nations have come too 
close to one another despite frontiers and 
sovereignties, and wars have become too hor- 
rible for countries to live without a forum 
and a mechanism for negotiations and ad- 
justments and cooperation. This is not the 
place nor the occasion to evaluate the 
achievements of the United Nations; un- 
fortunately, the failures of an institution 
are always more publicized than its achieve- 
ments which are solid and permanent but 
are also frequently indirect and impercepti- 
ble. Because international cooperation is 
difficult, it should not be abandoned or ridi- 
culed; the harder the task, the nobler the 
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call. The United Nations is still an idea at 
work; it is the embodiment of a purpose 
which is the only hope of mankind. The 
United Nations has no statutory authority 
over any member nation. But it is an at- 
tempt to represent the moral conscience of 
the world. Not being a world parliament in 
which decisions can be taken by a majority 
and enforced on all, the success or failure 
of the United Nations is nothing but the 
success and failure of the nations compris- 
ing it; after all, it cannot be wiser than all 
its members. But even apart from its politi- 
cal activities which are always highlighted, 
its important work in various other fields 
such as of technical assistance, of health and 
education, of food and agriculture and 
through bodies like the International Bank 
and the International Monetary Fund is vital 
and enduring. The United Nations will suc- 
ceed in attaining its aims insofar as its mem- 
bers are sincere in their loyalty to its aims. 
If every nation wants to be the ultimate 
judge of its own rights and if no country 
is prepared to shed a part of its national 
sovereignty for common purposes, the United 
Nations cannot obviously succeeed. But co- 
operation in common tasks will itself pro- 
mote better understanding and tolerance and 
a realization of each other’s problems and 
difficulties. To understand all, says a French 
proverb, is to forgive all. 

I should like to add one more word. As 
Arnold Toynbee has remarked, “We should 
get accustomed to the idea that the west is 
now surrounded by the world.” The east 
presents a challenge. A whole continent— 
the most populous continent of the world— 
Asia, consisting of half of mankind, has 
emerged into a new status. There is no going 
back to the period of passive, fatalistic 
lethargy in this vast area, In this sudden 
process of liberation of Asia which has taken 
place within the last 8 years we are, perhaps, 
too near the events to recognize their magni- 
tude and appreciate all their implications. 
The United States voluntarily withdrew their 
rule over the Philippines in July 1946. Soon 
after, was witnessed the great event of a 
mighty empire making a peaceful transfer of 
power from British to Indian hands, The in- 
dependence of Burma, the creation of the 
new state of Pakistan, the establishment of 
the Dominion of Ceylon, and the achievement 
of the independence of Indonesia all fol- 
lowed in quick succession. There also 
emerged a new China: finally, Japan is re- 
gaining her position in the world. As a re- 
sult of this march of events, rapid in its 
stride and vast in its scope, it is little won- 
der that energies of millions of men and 
women have been released to build up their 
own economies and mold their own future. 
The underdeveloped countries of the world, 
with millions of underprivileged peoples, are 
today engaged in this mighty task, this great 
experiment. The needs of these peoples and 
the imperative necessity for developing these 
areas are being recognized in increasing meas- 
ure. The many projects of economic and 
technical assistance under different agencies 
as well as bilateral agreements between coun- 
tries for such development are a sure indi- 
cation that world unity can be promoted by 
peaceful means. Even if Karl Marx had not 
been born, even if the Russian revolution 
had not taken place and communism not ex- 
tended to other lands, even then the world 
would have faced these problems of poverty 
and low standards of living. It is for those 
who believe that there is a better way than 
the totalitarian way to social and economic 
progress to discover and pursue paths of de- 
velopment of vast areas of the world where 
the majority of people live on a margin of 
subsistence and where the ordinary comforts 
of life do not exist. The only war that is 
worth making is the war against poverty and 
hunger and illiteracy, against misery and 


drudgery. While statesmen, scientists, econ- 
omists, and leaders of public affairs are en- 
gaged in their daily tasks, may I, therefore, 
urge the youth of today to keep the ideal of 
world peace through world unity ever alive 
and active in their various pursuits, It may 
seem old fashioned to quote poetry and par- 
ticularly a Victorian poet. But I would re- 
call the memorable lines of Tennyson which 
express even today our dreams and hopes for 
mankind:. 


“Men, my brothers, men the workers, ever 

reaping something new 

That which they have done but earnest of 
the things that they shall do; 

For I dipt into the future, far as human eye 
could see, 

Saw the vision of the world, and all the 
wonder that would be; 

Till the war drum throbb’d no longer, and 
the battle flags were furl'd 

In the Parliament of Man, the Federation of 
the world. 

There the common sense of most shall hold 
a fretful realm in awe, 

And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapt in 
universal law.” 


Extension of Franchise to 18-Year-Old 
Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 11, 1953 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a letter writ- 
ten by Col. W. R. Watson, retired, to the 
editor of the Knoxville News-Sentinel, 
and appearing in that paper on June 9, 
1953. In his letter, Colonel Watson ex- 
presses the belief that the right of fran- 
chise should be extended to 18-year-olds. 
Mr. Watson’s arguments are worthy 
ones, and I should like to invite the 
attention of my colleagues to his presen- 
tation. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE NEWS-SENTINEL ForuM—WAaATSON DE- 
FENDS DESIRE To Lower Vore AGE BY 
CITING TREATMENT OF YOUTHS UNDER Law 
EDITOR, THE NEWS-SENTINEL: The follow- 

ing are a few of my reasons why the voting 

age in Tennessee and all other States of the 

Union should be lowered from 21 to 18. 

1. The National Municipal League, after 
years of study, has drawn up a model State 
constitution, and one of its proposals is, per- 
mitting citizens 18 years of age, the right to 
vote. 

2. Under the penal code of Tennessee, the 
courts hold that an 18-year-old convicted of 
a felony will be sentenced and committed to 
the State penitentiary. This fact proves to 
me that at 18 a young man or woman is 
emancipated. 

3. Our chancery courts grant the chancel- 
lor the power to declare an 18-year-old com- 
petent and, at his discretion, he may eman- 
cipate the individual concerned. This also 
in my mind is emancipation. 

4. In social welfare matters, pensions, etc., 
at 18 a young man or woman is no longer 
eligible to receive assistance from these 
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sources being considered adults. In other 
words at 18, they are on their own. 

5. At 18 a young man may volunteer his 
service in one of our country’s armed services, 
without his parents’ consent. I do not know 
of any contract more important than this 
one. 

6. At 18 a young man is required by law 
to register under selective service, and be 
inducted voluntarily, or involuntarily, with 
his parents’ consent. The selective service 
laws in force during World War I and World 
War II were originally based on the ages 21 to 
36, for military service. The law passed in 
June 1948 and amended in 1951, is based on 
the ages 18 through 25. If you analyze this 
age group, you will find that the men car- 
rying the load are age 18 to 21. Most men 
over 21 having received deferments, for prior 
military service in World War II, or having 
been physically unfit. 

7. For training citizens in peacetime our 
present selective system is passé, as it 
upsets the Nation’s entire economy, also 
too many deferments are granted. Univer- 
sal military training is the only workable 
substitute. Briefly this plan would require 
all young men upon reaching 18 to register. 
They would, unless found physically unfit, 
be required to serve 6 months in training at 
a salary of $30 per month; and serve 14 days 
annually as a refresher for an additional 
period of 7 years. This system no doubt will 
be adopted as soon as the present emergency 
ends. Again that figure 18 crops up. 

8. Naturalization laws permit a foreign 
born to apply for full citizenship if he has 
lived in the United States of America for 1 
year, has been married for a like period, to 
apply or petition a Federal court for citizen- 
ship. The court has the power to waive the 
5-year residence requirement; waive failure 
to apply for first papers; then give an exam- 
ination any seventh or eighth grade pupil 
can pass, then be given citizenship. If the 
new citizen is 21, he has the right to vote. 
Do these new citizens have as much knowl- 
edge as an American born, aged 18, 19, or 
20 years, about the economic and political 
situations of our country? I hardly think 
so, our way of life is far different than that 
of the countries that most of these aliens 
come from. 

9. I am not one of those who condemn 
modern youth as transgressing all rules of 
morality. I believe our sons and daughters 
are courageous and honorable, and they have 
been educated in a way that makes of them 
good citizens. If that is not true, the 
mothers and fathers in the State of Tennes- 
see and our sister States, have faltered in 
their duty to our Nation. 

10. Since 1940, we have had one emer- 
gency after another, and with all our adult 
wisdom, have had extreme difficulty coping 
with national and world conditions. Do not 
forget we have a national debt of $260 billion, 
and every Man, woman, and child owes as 
their share of this debt, approximately 
$1,700. The youngsters of our State and 
Nation have the responsibility of shoulder- 
ing this huge debt, and some day, will have 
to work out a way to liquidate it, I say let 
them vote at 18. 

My proposal was voted down at the con- 
stitutional convention by a rollcall yote of 
65 to 34. The 34 who voted with me repre- 
sented 50 counties having a population of 
1,320,000 people. 

Both the national chairman of the Demo- 
cratic Party, Mr. Stephen Mitchell, and the 
national chairman of the Republican Party, 
Mr. Leonard Hall, have advised me by letter 
that they favor my proposal to lower the 
voting age to 18. It is a nonpartisan issue, 

Col. W. R. WATSON, 
AFUS, Retired, Fifth Floterial Dele- 
gate to Limited Constitutional 
Convention. 
RUTLEDGE, TENN. 
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Army Chief of Staff Minimizes Threat to 
Panama Canal in Major War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1953 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
during the last few years I have made an 
intensive study of the interoceanic canal 
problem with particular reference to its 
national defense aspects and have in- 
cluded many instructive papers by inde- 
pendent experts of outstanding ability 
and experience in extensions of my re- 
marks in the RECORD. 

A recent public statement is that in 
the May 13, 1953, issue of the Star and 
Herald of Panama, C. Z., by Gen. J. Law- 
ton Collins, Chief of Staff, United States 
Army, made during his official visit in 
the Canal Zone. It follows: 


COLLINS Says PANAMA CANAL WovuLpD Nor BE 
GREATLY THREATENED IN Wan 

Gen. J. Lawton Collins, Chief of Staff of 
the United States Army, told newsmen yes- 
terday he does not believe the Panama Canal 
would be greatly threatened in the event of 
a major war, but added it would be necessary 
to adequately protect the waterway, in view 
of its “tremendous strategic importance.” 

The general said the present canal defenses 
are adequate for peacetime conditions, and 
then quickly substituted “current” for 
“peacetime.” 

The four-star general talked to press rep- 
resentatives just before his departure at 
10:10 a. m., yesterday by Military Air Trans- 
port Service from Albrook Air Force Base for 
Bogota, Colombia, where he plans to spend 
2 days. 

The general's statement on the canal de- 
fenses followed his refusal to comment on 
whether or not the Joint Chiefs of Staff con- 
sidered that bases are required in the terri- 
tory of the Republic of Panama for the pro- 
tection of the canal, 

DEPENDS ON CONDITIONS 

He said the threat to the canal would de- 
pend entirely on conditions, adding that he 
was sure that with the cooperation of Pana- 
ma what is needed for the defense of the 
canal would be done. (In 1947 Panama 
turned down a defense-bases agreement with 
the United States.) Later, answering other 
questions, he stated there are no plans un- 
derway for changing the garrison here. 


Mr, Speaker, it is indeed refreshing to 
read such views as the above by an of- 
ficial of General Collins’ position and 
background. So I reiterate the points I 
have repeatedly made before that the 
defense of the Panama Canal, like that 
of the transportation systems, water- 
ways, and industrial centers of the 
United States, is an overall governmental 
responsibility depending upon the com- 
bined military, naval, air, and industrial 
might and protective skills of this Na- 
tion, and not upon passive features which- 
may be embodied in structural design: 

This opinion takes into full consid- 
eration the hazard of atomic attack 
which, if allowed to occur, would be 
fatally destructive on any canal regard- 
less of type or location—as recent tests 
have clearly shown and as leading atomic 
scier_tists, in essential effect, have recent- 
ly emphasized. 


As stated in an address to this House 
on May 27, 1953, in the debate on the 
Army civil functions appropriation bill 
by my able colleague, Representative 
CLARK W. THOMPSON, of Texas, who is a 
recognized authority on interoceanic 
canal matters and author of the legisla- 
tion for the reorganization of the Pana- 
ma Canal under Public Law 841, 81st 
Congress, the canal problem has many 
angles with important national and in- 
ternational implications. 

In this connection, I invite attention 
of all concerned with this subject to an 
extraordinarily comprehensive treat- 
ment of the isthmian question in an ex- 
tension of Representative THOMPSON’sS 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
volume 98, part 8, page A163, entitled 
“Interoceanic Canals Problem.” 

A bill, H. R. 1048, introduced by me 
early in the present session for the crea- 
tion of an independent Interoceanic Ca- 
nals Commission, should supply the Con- 
gress with the best means for the ade- 
quate resolution of this important sub- 
ject. It should form the basis for re- 
determining the isthmian canal policy 
of the United States for many years to 
come. 


Dr. Robert L. Johnson, of Our State De- 


partment, Addresses Western Reserve 
University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1953 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, Western Reserve University in 
Cleveland, Ohio, is the object of great 
pride to us in the 22d District of Ohio. 
One of the measures of a university’s 
status is the men it is able to attract as 
commencement speakers. 

At recent commencement exercises at 
its liberal arts school, Adelbert College, 
the principal address was delivered by 
Dr. Robert L. Johnson, Administrator of 
the International Information Adminis- 
tration of the Department of State. 

His address is so able a discussion of 
one of the topics much in the news these 
days that, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I am including it herewith: 

FOUNDATIONS OF FREEDOM 

Recently, a young Polish lieutenant 
climbed into the cockpit of his late-model, 
Russian-built jet fighter and roared down 
the runway of a field in Eastern Europe. 
He was an honor graduate of Communist 
schools, a leader in a Communist youth or- 
ganization, a member of the Communist 
Party. But this day he was not flying on 
orders from the Kremlin. This day he was 
answering only to the dictates of his own 
conscience. This day was his—his flight 
to freedom. 

After he set down his wheels in a free 
country, he spoke quietly and with deep 
feeling about his homeland—and about his 
people who had lost their freedom. 

“Today in Poland,” he said, “the degrada- 
tion of the individual is commonplace. 
The Communist Party seeks to carry out its 
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program through a terrible perversion of the 
truth. This method of political education 
has long since convinced me that a system 
built on hatred for evérything not Commu- 
nist, a system founded on violence, is basi- 
cally an evil system. * * * That is why I 
decided to flee Poland and gain an oppor- 
tunity to speak as a free man.” 

The flight of young Jarecki was dramatic, 
but otherwise it was not unusual. Since the 
beginning of this year, more than 150,000 
tired and tried persons have risked their 
lives to escape their fate behind the Iron 
Curtain. Nearly 2 million persons have 
crossed this great divide, seeking what can 
be found only on this side—the finest ideal 
that the mind can conceive: individual free- 
dom—spiritual, intellectual, and economic. 

They dared to cross the line that divides 
fear from faith—hate from hope. They 
displayed a brand of courage not unlike that 
of the brave men and women who laid the 
cornerstone of freedom in the New World 
more than 3 centuries ago. 

Now what are the foundations of free- 
dom? They are derived, I believe, from a few 
simple and yet all-powerful convictions, 
They are found in what free people—in what 
you and I—deeply believe: 

“That a man can better himself by his 
own efforts and be respected for what he 
does, regardless of color, creed, or racial or- 
igin. 

That wealth is something to be created by 
mutual effort, not something to be taken 
away from somebody else. 

That the privilege of citizenship carries 
with it personal responsibilities for the im- 
provement of the community. 

That the other fellow has his side of the 
story and a right to be heard. 

That Government is the servant, not the 
master of the people, and it can never con- 
fiscate men’s minds nor their souls. 

Above all, free people believe that men 
live for a higher purpose than their own 
small aims under the laws of a power beyond 
that of any man in any state. 

Without these faiths, America would be 
a song without music. 

For these convictions are the foundations 
of our freedom. They are the sinews of 
strength which have enabled us to conquer 
our problems in the past—and which will 
enable us again to deal with the primary 
tasks that face the United States—and the 
free world—today. 

We live by these faiths. Our people pio- 
neered this country to make these founda- 
tions of freedom secure. In short, to make 
them into the bases of everyday life in the 
United States. 

Now, today, we are called upon to help se- 
cure these faiths far beyond the natural 
borders of our own country. And to do so, 
we must work with other free people to re- 
inforce the bonds that bind all free men 
together—for in this way—and in only this 
way—will the faiths that we hold precious 
continue to live here at home. 

But let’s not forget that we are chal- 
lenged in this task. We are challenged to 
counter the evils let loose in the world by 
a system of government whose basic tenets 
are the opposite of our own—and whose 
final aim is to engorge the world. 

This system—the system of international 
communism—is now developing every tech- 
nique of propaganda and subversion, in a 
campaign which menaces our way of life. 
Since World War II it has spread into a 
major effort to divide the free world. Its 
primary aim is to isolate the United States, 
and to undermine confidence in our strength, 
the sincerity of our purposes, and our lead- 
ership. à 

To meet the challenge of this war of ideas, 
the United States International Information 
Administration is conducting a program of 
truth. The purpose is threefold: To combat 
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communism; to build understanding and 
support of the policies of the United States; 
to inspire hope and confidence in the unity 
and strength of freemen. 

In this program, we use all the tools of 
communication to reach the minds of other 
agencies, 

In radio, we use a world network of broad- 

casting facilities, and a thousand local sta- 
tions in other countries use our radio ma- 
terial. 
& Radio is our only way to talk with the 
800 million people (one-third of all people 
in the world), who are prisoners of propa- 
ganda. That is why we direct most of our 
radio. effort to reach the slave world—for 
the air waves are our only open channel to 
these people. 

In press and publications activities, we 
transmit a daily wireless file to 10,000 news- 
papers in 86 countries—papers which are 
read by millions of people. And we dis- 
tributed, last year, more than 100 million 
publications. 

With motion pictures, we are showing life 
in America and the fruits of democracy to 
more than a half billion people in theaters, 
schools, and halls. We send small mobile 
units by truck deep into the hinterlands to 
reach people in rural country—and in jungle 
country. 

We are operating nearly 200 information 
centers where people can gather to read our 
books, see our films, hold lectures and group 
discussions, and where students complete 
their research work. 

We are conducting an exchange of persons 
program, which helped to bring more than 
80,000 foreign students to 1,400 American 
campuses during the past school year. More 
than 7,000 persons, both American nad for- 
eign, were directly aided by United States 
grants so that we could mutually exchange 
our knowledge, our experiences, our prob- 
lems—and in so doing discover new friends. 

Let’s ask for a moment: 

Do we really reach people in other coun- 
tries? Are we listened to, read, understood— 
more important, are we believed? 

First, look at some negative proof as to 
whether we are beginning to dent the Iron 
Curtain, 

The Soviets are using at least 1,000 jam- 
ming stations to scramble our radio messages 
so as to keep the truth from their people. 
This one effort probably costs them more 
than we spend on our worldwide radio pro- 
gram. But still we get through. 

And in the only course of retaliation ap- 
parently left to them, Communist agents are 
bombing and burning our field posts, as they 
have done in Damascus, Baghdad, and Beirut, 
Could it be that they fear the truth? 

There is, moreover, the inescapable fact, 
after all, that they must work behind a wall. 
They have no choice but to enclose their 
world. For in order to make their people 
into puppets and human machines, they 
must hide what they are doing from the free 
world, and they must hide from their own 
people the benefits of freedom. 

As I have already noted, we have more 
evidence in the revelation that 2 million 
human beings have made their escape to 
freedom—by plane, train, bicycle, boat, auto- 
mobile, carriage, on foot, crawling, and even 
swimming. 

Now let’s look at some positive evidence. 

For example: 

Surveys show that the radio program of 
the United States Government is reaching 
more than 7 million people in Germany, 
nearly a million in France, more than half 
a million in Austria, nearly a million in 
Greece, and into cities of the U. S. S. R. from 
border to border. 

Note again the symbolic action of one man, 
a former member of the Communist Huk 
movement in the Philippines. He surren- 
dered after reading one of our leaflets. He 


is now running one of our reading rooms 
largely catering to former Huks, 

A priest in another country says about our 
films: “The thing I like * * * is that they 
make people think. Thinking people make 
poor Communists.” 

Between 3,000 and 4,000 persons use our 
information center in Vienna daily. In a 
far-away city of the Far East sales in a Com- 
munist bookstore fell off more than 40 per- 
cent after the opening of one of our li- 
braries. An Italian publisher printed and 
sold more than 15,000 copies of a booklet 
sponsored by the American Embassy in Italy. 

And on another front, in an activity begun 
with one man in 1948, we have been able to 
arrange nearly 800 projects with organiza- 
tions and individuals in the United States so 
they could participate directly in the over- 
seas program, 

Ot course, some things have not been done 
so well—or well at all. One reason why there 
will be a fairly large amount of trial and 
error in this program is that we are learning 
our way step by step. We are learning how 
to overcome all kinds of barriers. 

First of all, the barriers of distance—the 
lack of communications in some countries— 
the many languages and dialects. 

We must also overcome the down-to-earth 
fact that millions of people can’t read, have 
never heard a radio, never seen a film, and 
seldom travel beyond their village orbit. 

Finally, we must get around man-made 
barriers. Don't forget that in the U. 8.5. R., 
no outsider can move about freely. The 
Kremlin, in fact, has made the cloak-and- 
dagger one of their national emblems. 

As I see it, we can roll up an ocean of con- 
viction—the conviction that truth and faith 
always carry—against the shores of hate and 
fear. For we have the one great advantage 
truth is on our side. 

We do not have to engage in deception or 
subterfuge. We do not have to find ways to 
twist the truth. We do not have the prob- 
lem of trying to make people believe that 
something is true, when all the evidence says 
it isn't so—all the evidence that people can 
see from their windows, find on the streets, 
and confirm in their daily experiences. 

We are not faced with the frequent ne- 
cessity—as are the Soviets—of explaining to 
friends and neighbors why hundreds of 
thousands of people who lived just down 
the street have risked their lives to get out 
from under it all. 

Deeds are more convincing than words. 
What we are and what we do are more im- 
portant than what we say. Misdeeds are ex- 
plosive. They cannot be bottled up forever 
in a man or in a nation. All history confirms 
these facts. Truth is triumphant. 

The job of carrying America’s message of 
truth and hope to the world, therefore, is one 
of transcending importance. 

It is a job in which every American can 
play his part. If we are to succeed in forging 
an unbreakable link of understanding be- 
tween ourselves and other free peoples—if 
we are to stand together in unity and in 
strength—if we believe that freemen can 
finally overcome the modern day challenge to 
freedom, short of war—then, I say to you, 
we must impart to the world our abiding 
faith in freedom’s future. 

Let us remember that as a people we 
possess great strength—moral strength and 
physical strength. We must have faith in 
that fact. We must have faith that, in ad- 
hering to the principles which are the source 
of our strength, we will protect our basic 
rights. And, finally, we must remember that 
we protect our rights only as we exercise 
them. 

Let us then, in the words of Lincoln, “have 
faith that right makes might; and in that 
faith let us dare to do our duty as we under- 
stand it.” 
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The Excess-Profits Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 11, 1953 zn 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
which I have received from W. M. Barr, 
president of W. M. Barr & Co., of Mem- 
phis, Tenn. I feel that Mr. Barr has 
presented a very good discussion of the 
excess-profits tax, especially as it affects 
small businesses. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon, 
as follows: 


W. M. Barr & Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., May 22, 1953. 
Senator Estes KEFAUVER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Estes: I listened to President Eisen- 
hower over the radio the other night when he 
suggested that we retain the so-called excess- 
profits tax until January 1. I couldn't help 
but recall the many boasts made by the Re- 
publicans during the November campaign in 
which they promised to reduce taxes, and in 
fact, this so-called excess-profits tax was 
mentioned as being one tax which would cer- 
tainly be dropped. ‘ 

I am thoroughly in accord with President 
Eisenhower that to remain strong we should 
pay our way as we go as much as we pos- 
sibly can, but I think this excess-profits tax 
is one of the worst tax burdens that has ever 
been put onto a new business, since it penal- 
izes a new business to the point where ex- 
pansion is practically impossible. This 
should never have been named “excess- 
profits tax,” but it should bear a name which 
would better describe it, such as expansion 
retention tax, or some other likely name. 

Take my own business for example. I 
started this business after I got out of the 
Army, and actually began operations in 
May of 1946. In order to arrive at an exemp- 
tion to this excess-profits tax, you take the 
3 best years that you had for 1946, 1947, 1948, 
and 1949, and the average of your 3 best 
years are used as a basis. You then deduct 
85 percent of your best year average as your 
basis for exemption. If you are a new busi- 
ness, large or small, your exemption is 
$25,000. 

General Motors, Chrysler, and many of the 
other very large industrial organizations, 
had their best years during the period men- 
tioned above; so their exemption is probably 
very satisfactory and the excess-profits tax 
doesn’t hurt them too much. Twenty-five 
thousand dollars might seem like a sizeable 
exemption, but actually it is not much of 
an exemption at all if you are doing any 
business at all. In other words, propor- 
tionately, I pay a great deal more income 
tax than General Motors, and there are 
thousands upon thousands of businesses like 
mine, since many new business and many old 
business organizations developed and ex- 
panded after the war. You can imagine just 
how far we can go when it costs us approxi- 
mately 82 percent out of every dollar that we 
make over $25,000. 

I personally think that this excess-profits 
tax should be allowed to die as planned, and 
to make up for the moneys which will be 
lost, I think that the normal tax should 
be increased sufficiently to take care of the 
loss. I don't imagine that the big fellows 
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would like this, but I do think that it would 
be considerably more equitable to all con- 
cerned. 

I am passing my thoughts along to you, 
because I believe that you would like to 
have them. I realize that everybody wants 
everything done to suit his own personal 
plans, and I realize too that the Congress in 
its wisdom will try to do what is best for 
all, so naturally I will go along with the 
majority. Nevertheless, small fellows like 
W. M. Barr & Co. should be heard from, and 
should express themselves too. 

With very best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. M. Barr. 


Memorial Day Services at Grave of Gen. 
g Billy Mitchell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1953 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
Memorial Day, May 30, 1953, the Gener- 
al William Mitchell American Legion 
Post, No. 388, of Milwaukee, Wis., hon- 
ored the memory of Gen. William 
Mitchell, one of the Nation’s foremost 
patriots, soldiers, and father of our Air 
Force., 

Because the proceedings of that day 
were so inspiring, I wish to include as 
part of my remarks the statements of 
Post Commander Rudolph C. Modlinski, 
and Post Chaplain Carl Block: 


Commander MOoODLINSKI. Comrades, this 
day is sacred with the almost visible pres- 
ence of those who have gone before us. We 
honor the memory of those who gave their 
lives in the service of our country, and of 
those others who have dropped their burdens 
by the wayside of life, and are gone to their 
eternal rest. May the ceremonies of today 
deepen your reverence for our dead. Let us 
renew our pledge of loyalty to our country 
and its flag. Let us resolve by word and 
deed to emphasize the privilege and duty 
of patriotism. 

Chaplain Brock. Let us pray. Almighty 
God, giver of all victories, we thank Thee 
for the opportunities which abide in our 
land, for Thy guidance in the hour of peril 
and Thy tender love in times of need. Help 
us to remember with reverence the valor and 
devotion of our departed comrades, not only 
those whose bodies consecrate our country’s 
soil, but also those who sleep beyond the 
seas, and those others whose resting places 
will not be known until that last day when 
the deep will have given up its dead. O God, 
teach us to honor them by ever cherishing 
the ideals for which they fought. Keep us 
steadfast in the cause of human rights and 
liberties, of law and order, and true Ameri- 
canism. Give us the power to see, and the 
will to do the right. Grant that the Ameri- 
can Legion may preserve the high ideal for 
which our comrades died. May Thy merciful 
blessing rest upon those they left behind. 
Keep us forever firm in righteousness, hum- 
ble of heart, and unselfish in purpose. Amen. 


Mr. Speaker, it was my honor and 
privilege to deliver the following remarks 
during the service at the grave of Gen. 
William Mitchell, Forest Home Ceme- 
tery, Milwaukee, Wis.: 


Friends, we have come together to pay 
our annual memorial tribute to the heroic 
dead of America’s wars. As we stand at at- 
tention before this grave, in salute to the 
man who has been called the father of our 
Air Force, and to the men who have given 
their lives for our country, the echoes of 
days gone by come to our minds. The latent 
memories of those who fell in the fields of 
battle are stirred, and their shadowy faces 
pass before us, reminding us of the cause 
for which they died. 

In a sense, we feel indebted to the many 
brave and noble men who have fought so 
gallantly, and died so that our Nation may 
be free and secure. That is a debt which 
we all owe, and which cannot be repaid. 
We, the living, try to keep faith with them— 
so that they shall not have died in vain. 

But many people of our Nation have taken 
the fruit of sacrifice of our heroes too lightly. 
The privileges that we exercise every day 
of our lives are due to the fact that—in 
the past—some Americans have given their 
lives for them. The price of liberty, of free- 
dom of worship, of thought, and of the 
other rights which we enjoy, is high. From 
the battle of Bunker Hill in 1775, to Heart- 
break Ridge in Korea, in 1953, Americans 
have paid for them in blood. 

Some of us tend to forget this at times, 
as we abuse those rights and privileges, and 
as we break faith with these honored dead, 
by failing to complete the job that they have 
started, because this involves sacrifices 
which we are not willing to render. 

As we gaze at the graves decorated with 
flowers and flags, and watch our traditional 
parades, we must realize that this will be 
but an empty tribute if we do not rededi- 
cate our hearts, our minds, and our souls 
to the causes for which these dead men have 
fought so valiantly. 

Therefore let us, on this Memorial Day, 
rededicate ourselves to the task which they 
commenced. Let us resist the evil schemes 
that are trying to tear down the structure 
that has been built by the flesh and blood 
of our comrades. Let us resolve to devote 
ourselves to a generous service to our fellow 
men, just as those who died for us dedicated 
their lives to that service. 

Let us work for a just and lasting peace 
among all nations and among ourselves. We 
must have patience—we must spare no ef- 
fort—and we must not shirk any sacrifice 
necessary for the attainment of that goal. 
Our lost relatives and friends, we know, 
would want it that way. We cannot give 
more—but giving less would bring dishonor 
upon them. 

Friends, as we stand before his grave, we 
today pay particular honor to the memory 
of Gen. William Mitchell—a patriot, a sol- 
dier, and the “father” of our Air Force. 

General Mitchell was a man with a vision. 
He took the tactics and strategy of ground 
fighting into the air. He was one of the 
first to recognize that airplanes—even the 
fabric, wood, and baling-wire crates of that 
time—were tactical weapons, capable of be- 
ing used in the same manner as artillery on 
land and naval vessels on the sea. 

He was a man who realized that a new 
era had dawned in the science of warfare. 
But many of his superiors were not that 
observant. Some of them clung to obsolete 
ideas, and were convinced that World War I 
would be won by men charging on horses 
across the plains of Europe. So they filled 
the ships going from America to Europe with 
hay and horses, But they were living in 
an age long past. The tank, the barbwire, 
the trench, and the airplane made cavalry 
obsolete. The planned cavalry charge never 
came through. American hay, which filled 
precious supply ships, rotted on European 
shores, and the horses either died or were 
eaten, 
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General Mitchell was a man of vision, and 
a patriot. He returned to America after the 
war, and launched his crusade for a separate 
and powerful Air Force. “Only an air force 
can fight air force,” he declared. “Only an 
air force can keep ships afloat in war.” 

World War II proved how right he was, 
But before the war came, General Mitchell 
was court-martialed and busted, for rebel- 
ling against what he called official stupid- 
ity which, in his own words, resulted in 
“disgusting performances * * * at the ex- 
pense of the lives of our people and the de- 
lusion of the American public,” 

Friends, we are living today in an age of 
airpower, and an age of great peril. A strong 
Air Force—advocated by General Mitchell— 
is not merely important—it is necesary for 
our survival, Soviet Russia today has ap- 
proximately 25,000 airplanes which they can 
throw against us. This should be borne in 
mind by those shortsighted politicians who, 
for the sake of political expediency, are try- 
ing to strangle the development of our own 
airpower. Like the generals who planned to 
win World War I with cavalry, these men are 
not awake to the realities which surround 
them. I pray that God may spare us—par- 
ticularly the women and the children of 
this Nation—for the materialization of the 
threat which is hanging over our heads, and 
which is intensified each day that our de- 
fense—and the collective defense of the free 
world—fails to match the mounting air 
strength of our common enemy. 

Memorial Day is a sad observance. We 
stand quietly together, with full hearts, re- 
membering the valiant, resting foreyer in the 
deep seas, in graveyards in other lands, or 
brought home to our local cemeteries. 

May this observance, and the memory of 
these men, fill us with strength, courage, and 
determination to face the realities of this 
perilous age. Let us vow, while we stand in 
the shadow of their graves, to spare no 
sacrifice to safeguard our Nation, and to 
bring about the establishment of just and 
lasting peace in the world. God help us 
attain that goal. 


Can Taxes Be Cut? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 18, 1953 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, talk about 
cutting taxes is very much like the talk 
about the chicken and the egg. The big 
question always ends up with a dispute 
as to which comes first—the budget or 
the tax. Some folks argue that if we 
cut taxes we just will not have so much 
to spend, which is the big idea anyway. 
Others say that you have got to decide 
what to cut first before you know how 
much you can safely chop off the tax 
bag. 

Right now it looks as if the budget 
balancers are out in front. One good 
reason is that the tax cutters have so 
many places where they would like to 
slice the internal revenuers that it is 
hard to pick the spots. Current pro- 
posals include the elimination of the 
excess-profits tax. That would reduce 
income by $2 billion. Another idea is 
to cut individual income taxes by 10 
percent. This would chop off three bil- 
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lions. Still other proposals would raise 
the personal exemption from $600 to 
$1,000. Other ideas include wiping out 
taxes on dividends, setting up corpora- 
tion exemptions of $25,000, making all 
medical spending deductible, offer special 
consideration to mothers for care of 
their children while the parents are out 
working. 

The trouble is that these cuts, all of 
which have merit, would reduce Gov- 
ernment income by substantial margins. 
Ultimately the House Ways and Means 
Committee, which is now making a com- 
plete study of the entire tax structure, 
is going to pick and choose among these 
suggestions. In the meantime Uncle 
Sam’s huge obligations around the world 
make it necessary for us to keep on 
paying through the nose. Let us hope 
we hold out long enough to get caught up. 


Depth of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1953 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 27, 1953, the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, Hon. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT, in- 
serted in the Recor a letter dated May 
21, 1953, which he received from Mr, 
Carlisle Bargeron, of the National St. 
Lawrence Project Conference, in which 
he claimed that a recent editorial in the 
Milwaukee Journal concerning the St. 
Lawrence seaway contained inaccurate 
information. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include and submit to the attention of 
my colleagues the following letter which 
Mr. Bargeron has written to the Mil- 
waukee Journal and which appeared in 
the column entitled From the People” 
on May 7, 1953, and I also include the 
editor’s reply to that letter: 

To the JOURNAL: 

Regarding your editorial of April 18, More 
Untruths Against Seaway, our statement that 
only about 4 percent of American privately 
owned oceangoing vessels would be able to 
operate in the proposed 27-foot waterway 
and that less than 20 percent of the world 
tonnage would be able to do so, is not a fig- 
ment of our imagination or any propaganda 
on our part. 

It comes from the National Federation of 
American Shipping, which certainly should 
know whereof it speaks. It is the contention 
of the waterway proponents that a much 
larger percentage of American and foreign 
vessels could use the waterway partly loaded 
and could do so on a profitable basis. The 
National Federation of American Shipping 
has repeatedly testified that this is not true. 

We try very conscientiously to stick to the 
facts in the material which we distribute. 

CARLISLE BARGERON, 
Executive Vice Chairman, National 
St. Lawrence Project Conference. 


[Milwaukee Journal editor’s note] 
Appearing before a Senate seaway hearing 
in February of 1952, Gen. Lewis Pick, Chief 
of Army Engineers, testified that with a 27- 


foot channel at least 75 percent of the Amer- 
ican merchant marine could carry profitable 
payloads. On pages 499 and 500 of the hear- 
ing record he presented Army engineers’ fig- 
ures showing that in the last year for which 
figures were available (1949) 97.5 percent of 
the shipping into Boston drew less than 24 
feet and the same thing was true of 98.2 per- 
cent of shipping into Philadelphia, 91.9 per- 
cent into Baltimore, and 75 percent into New 
Orleans. The fact that world shipping seldom 
operates at full draft was confirmed by Adm. 
E. L. Cochrane, Federal Maritime Administra- 
tor, before the House committee hearings in 
February of 1951. Many ships operate at 
cubic capacity but few at weight capacity, 
which is what affects draft. He testified that 
“it is the Maritime Administration’s view 
that, with a 27-foot channel in the St. Law- 
rence seaway, 75 percent of our current mer- 
chant fleet could enter or leave the Great 
Lakes with sufficient cargoes to make the 
voyage successful.” We prefer these ex- 
perts to the National Federation of Amer- 
ican Shipping, which has consistently op- 

the seaway and has a community of 
interest with eastern seaboard and railroad 
opponents of the seaway. 


Memorial Day Tribute by Mrs. George 
Blackwell Smith 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 11, 1953 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter, 
written in memory of her son, by Mrs. 
George Blackwell Smith, and appearing 
in the Chattanooga Times on May 30— 
Memorial Day. Young Miller Smith died 
in France during World War II. 

Mrs. Smith’s beautiful letter sums up 
the debt still owed, the pledges unre- 
deemed, the peace still beyond reach; 
but it is still a message of hope that 
America can yet enlighten and lead the 
world to lasting peace. 

There being no objection, the Jetter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MEMORIAL Day, 1953. 

My Dear Younc SoLDIER: Again, we Amer- 
icans pause to note Memorial Day—the ninth 
since you, my dear young son, joined the 
ranks of our Nation’s battle dead. Once 
more, my son, I address a Memorial Day let- 
ter to you. I lift up my eyes to the flag of 
the United States, and I am proud that you 
are there, one with all the thousands and 
thousands of brave young Americans who 
have given their futures on earth that our 
country may have a future and fulfill her 
destiny among men. 

You have been dead, my son, for nearly 
9 years now; but, oh, how we continue to 
miss you. How often does my heart cry out 
would that he had lived. There is perhaps a 
consolation for us humans in dreaming a 
little sometimes of what might have been, 
Still, my dear son, I know you and your com- 
panions are forever young and forever look- 
ing forward, and I know there are no might- 
have-beens, and no consolations needed, 
there where you dwell in God's presence. 

But here on earth today how constantly 
do American hearts cry out, Would that 
the Second World War had freed the world 
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for freedom, and secured us from the rid- 
dies, and the torture and the heartbreak 
and the bloodshed of the present.” For, 
my dear, dear son, even as you soldiers of 
that second war strode to triumphant vic- 
tory, even as the slain fell, we were losing 
the peace. Because marching beside the 
United States and her allies, disguised as 
a friend, was Soviet Russia, the colossal 
enemy of free men and of Christianity. 
We relied on the existence of a Russian 
honor and that error trapped us first into 
disarmament and then into the Korean con- 
flict. This is indeed a tragic Memorial Day 
the third of the current war. Many of 
our bravest and best are serving under the 
United Nations in far Korea, but they fight 
to save our cities at home, our farms, our 
system of Government, our ideals of lib- 
erty, from annihilation by heathens and 
barbarians. 

In the 1940’s many American parents were 
being helped through the first leaden_months 
of bereavement by the firm belief that our 
dying sons were paying the last installment 
to war on the purchase price for lasting 
peace. We were bitterly mistaken. As the 
Korean struggle drags on the appalling cas- 
ualty lists record the terriffic 1953 tribute 
we are rendering war in order to salvage 
any chance of permanent peace, and any 
hope of safety for democracy. The Second 
World War certainly did not bring peace 
in its wake; there is the possibility that 
our country may have to fight at one place 
or another for a long period. 

So, in this America, my son, we are living 
under conditions greatly changed from those 
you knew. While we did not, after 1945, 
adopt Universal Military Training (as many 
urged) we have adopted and are using much 
from the basic features proposed under UMT 
and aimed at preventing any possible mili- 
tarization of this Nation while supplying 
sufficiently powerful military strength. We 
are fighting, nominally under the United 
Nations, a war abroad in Korea, and at 
the same time maintaining a peacetime ex- 
istence, attitude, and program at home. This 
is a departure from recent American cus- 
tom; we Americans are not yet adjusted to 
the procedure—the war effort has suffered 
and so has our civilian self-respect. If we 
are failing to give the best of ourselves to 
our country it is not from choice but prin- 
cipally from inability to recognize the se- 
riousness of the situation, and through ig- 
norance of the course we must follow. 

The Korean war, my son, is the most 
baffling battle in which we Americans have 
ever been involved. Many of our most deep- 
ly patriotic citizens feel that the war has 
been wrongly held to narrow limits, that we 
are not taking—and have not taken—the 
necessary measures to bring quick and deci- 
sive victory. Others apparently think such 
triumph would be empty should total, global 
war result. It is, of course, entirely possible 
that the Korean war was merely a weak and 
ill-advised gamble for peace. But there is 
certainly at least the possibility that the 
American men who fight in Korea today are 
making a greater contribution to the per- 
petuation of American independence than 
has been made by all the other soldiers to- 
gether throughout all our country’s history. 
For even yet the Korean war might be in- 
strumental in establishing real peace under 
the United Nations. 

Lately there has been a slightly alarming 
tendency among some citizens to want our 
country to repudiate and separate from our 
friends among nations. We can’t get along 
without our friends. We cannot lose the 
lovable, cultured French from our lives, how- 
ever wild and eerie their conception of 
stable, republican government. I remem- 
ber the kind things you wrote about the 
French as you saw them in their war- 
anguish, and I think of your grave in an 
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American Military Cemetery in France as a 
link of friendship between the gentle French 
people and our own country. We can’t lose 
the British, however exasperating; they are 
our close kinsmen in blood and principle. 
I remember that England reminded you of 
home, my son. And human progress needs 
the keen minds, the precision and the music 
of the wonderful German people. They 
have been our ruthless enemies in two World 
Wars because of their crazy penchant for 
following tyrants and I find it hard to for- 
give them. The Germans brought you to 
your death, my dear, dear son, but maybe 
the victory you helped win against them re- 
claimed them permanently for civilization. 
After the first world war we believed we 
could have the fruits of cooperation with 
other nations. Surely few think that now. 

Back in 1921 (when you were born) we 
thought democracy was quite safe in a world 
secure from war. The day your dad and I 
took you, a baby in your christening dress, 
to the baptismal font in St. Paul’s Church, 
no one of the happy family group gathered 
there dreamed that in early manhood your 
mortal life could end in another German- 
American combat in an again war-torn 
France. Yet we had already jammed the 
great spirit and vision of our country’s 1917 
against the wall of isolationism. Today 
there is serious talk ef space trips, visits to 
other planets; every corner of the earth is 
close by air travel. Yet amazingly there are 
Americans who cling to isolationism, who are 
convinced we can stand alone, fight alone, 
and live happily isolated in thought and deed 
from our neighbors on this globe. 

Our country is a better place today than 
it has ever been, my son. We are taking 
great steps ahead in scientific development. 
With your training you would have had a 
part in that, had you lived. Our great 
educators and educational institutions are 
working constructively and tirelessly to safe- 
guard the American ideals of liberty be- 
queathed this Nation by our forefathers, and 
to train and keep free the minds which God 
has given us to help do His work on earth. 
And I think more and more Americans are 
truly trying to bring their actions abreast of 
their faith in Christianity. 

But still America’s sons are having to die 
on battlefields. Surely, surely the power- 
ful, the dedicated United States of America 
can yet enlighten and lead the world to last- 
ing peace. This letter is not for you, my dear 
young soldier son. One does not mail let- 
ters to the dead. I am sending this to a 
newspaper. If it has any slight value as a 
plea for our country’s renewed determination 
to gain lasting peace, I hope it will be pub- 
lished. 

Devotedly, 
MOTHER. 


Nonmilitary Airfields: Joker in Truce 
Deck 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call attention to 2 important 
newspaper articles, 1 by Mr. George 
Carroll and 1 by Mr. Kent Hunter. 
While our Air Force is being cut and 
expansion of its bases curtailed and de- 
layed, the Communists are missing no 
opportunity to expand both their air 


force and the bases from which it can 
operate. If hostilities are resumed fol- 
lowing the expected Korean armistice the 
Communists will be able to operate much 
closer to our lines than is now possible. 
I request permission to include the two 
aforementioned articles at this point in 
our RECORD: 


NONMILITARY AIRFIELDS: JOKER In TRUCE DECK 


(By George Carroll, aviation editor of the 
New York Journal-American) 

Let's face it. 

There isn’t no such animal in the avia- 
tion book as a nonmilitary airfield any more 
than there’s a nonmilitary railroad, high- 
way, or bridge. 

It's strictly a misnomer even though we're 
about to grant the Communists permission 
to build and operate nonmilitary airfields 
in North Korea under truce terms. 

Don’t be surprised, therefore, to hear in 
coming months that the Reds are equipping 
themselves south of the Yalu with an ex- 
cellent network of fields tailored for their 
finest jet fighters, fighter-bombers, and re- 
connaissance aircraft. 

They haven't been able to do this under 
shooting conditions—try as they would—hbe- 
cause as fast as they got a field started, we 
bombed it out of existence. 

Now we're about to hand them on the 
proverbial silver platter a plum they were 
denied by superior United Nations airpow- 
er, chiefly composed of United States Air 
Force, Navy, and Marine Corps pilots, planes, 
and ammunition. 

This superiority in the air kept them 
crowded, so far as basing their own air- 
power was concerned, back behind the po- 
litically created Yalu River sanctuary. 

Once a truce is signed, you can expect 
the Communists to begin airstripping North 
Korea for all they’re worth. 

Why should they operate differently there 
than in the Red satellites of Europe? 

And General Ridgway has just reported 
to Washington that the Soviets have nearly 
completed “a huge program of airfield con- 
struction” throughout Eastern Europe, fac- 
ing the west. 

Returning once more to the term “non- 
military airfields,” it will be interesting to 
note if, somewhere in the fine print of the 
truce documents, the term is defined and 
described. 

In this country, the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration and the armed services speak 
only of civil airfields and military airfields, 
which is clear and understandable. 

If civilian authority runs them, they're 
civil airports, and if the military runs them, 
they're military airports. 

“About the only other big difference is 
that the military fields have quarters for 
military personnel,” a CAA airports official 
explains. 

He went on to say that, in case of sud- 
den all-out Communist attack on this coun- 
try, about all it would take would be a phone 
call from the Pentagon to switch 5,000-acre 
Idlewild Airport from commercial purposes 
into a great staging field for bombers, bound 
to hammer targets in the Soviet homeland. 

“Today it could be a so-called nonmilitary 
field and tomorrow it would swarm with 
A-bombers,” he said. 

Anyone who ever saw Russian airmen 
standing out all night in 40-below-zero 
weather in 1944 and 1945 to guard nothing 
more than a Red courier transport plane at 
one of our Alaskan bases, won't expect the 
Reds to worry much about quarters for per- 
sonnel at their North Korean airstrips. Red 
airmen, be they North Korean, Chinese, or 
Russian, are trained against the elements. 

So don’t look for anything fancy in North 
Korean airfield-bulldozing after the truce. 
Serviceability, runways long enough for jets, 
fuel- and bomb-storage facilities—these are 
the things that will count. 
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But, of course, they'll be nonmilitary air- 
fields and once in a while an Aerflot DC-3 
may be seen coming in or out. Aerflot is the 
main Soviet commercial airline, principally 
composed since World War II of leftover DC- 
3 transports lend-leased the Soviet Union by 
the United States. They're fine ships and 
they've really lasted, even under Soviet stand- 
ards of maintenance. 

It bears pointing out that Gander Airport, 
in Newfoundland, was built by our Army 
Air Force during World War II for completely 
military purposes, a staging stop on the way 
to the European theater of operations. 
Since 1946, it has become a commercial cross- 
roads of the international airlanes. 

The Navy built John Rodgers Field on 
Hawaii. Our B-29 superforts staged there on 
their ferry flights to join the 20th Air Force 
and enter combat in the Pacific. John 
Rodgers is now Honolulu International Air- 
port, busy with commercial stratocruisers. 

Down in the Caribbean, the Navy's field at 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, has become the key 
commercial airport. 

Closer to home, in Washington, D. C., the 
National Airport, commercial, lies on one 
side of the Potomac. Across the river, ad- 
joining each other lie Bolling Air Force Base 
and the Navy's Anacostia Field. 

. As far as operating conditions go, fighters 
and bombers and military transports fit 
Washington National Airport just as easily 
as they do Bolling or Anacostia. 

A stroke of the pen changed John Rodgers 
Field into Honolulu International Airport 
and, if world war III broke and the need 
arose, a phone call could change it back for 
the emergency. 

In a recent year, 18 percent of landings 
and takeoffs at United States civil airports 
were made up of military traffic. They're 
civil, these fields, but are they also non- 
military? 

Soviet Russia’s current 5-year plan pro- 
poses “to increase considerably the airfields 
for transport aircraft of civil aviation and 
also the network of airlines and airports 
equipped for round-the-clock operation.” 

After the ink dries at Panmunjom, the 
Kremlin will be able to embrace North Korea 
in its 5-year plan for airfields and that busi- 
ness of “round-the-clock operation,” car- 
ied on up there, has a distinctly unpleasant 
sound, 


AIRFIELDS: NoRTH KOREA 


(By Kent Hunter, Washington bureau, Los 
Angeles Examiner) 


WASHINGTON, June 10.—The provision in 
the tentative Korean truce to permit Com- 
munists’ buildup of nonmilitary airfields 
in the Red sector after the cease-fire order 
becomes effective today aroused a congres- 
sional storm. 

George Carroll, aviation editor of the New 
York Journal-American, had pointed out, in 
a published article, that the Red Koreans 
will thereby be permitted to build a military 
potential they could not win while Ameri- 
can aircraft held supremacy in Korean skies. 
Representative Sam Yorty, Democrat of Cali- 
fornia, himself a World War II Air Force Vet- 
eran, asserted: 

“There is no such thing as a nonmilitary 
airfield. Any airfield that will permit land- 
ing or taking off of commercial aircraft will 
serve militarily. It’s just a face-saving move 
for our negotiators. It gives the Commu- 
nists, by way of the Panmunjom negotiating 
table, a critical advantage they could not 
win in combat.” 

Yorty warned that the Russians are al- 
ready in mass production of MIG—15 fighters 
and now have an estimated 1,000 or more 
medium bombers with combat capabilities 
of our B-29’s or perhaps even brought up 
to the level of our B-50 jet bombers. He 
added: 
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“Russia, in addition, is reliably reported 
to have developed a heavier bomber, called 
the IL-28 which is somewhere between our 
B-29 and our B-36 in capability. Given the 
chance to cross-hatch North Korea with 
nonmilitary airfields their bombers can range 
over Japan, Okinawa, or the Philippines. 
The Soviet increasing fighter strength— 
disguised as the people's army of North Ko- 
rea—can protect those bombers on any ag- 
gressive move of the future, on a timetable 
picked by the Communists.” 

Congressman Yorry said he intends to put 
the Carroll article in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. He continued: 

“General Eisenhower, as a top military 
commander, should understand that there 
is no such thing as a nonmilitary airfield. 
When our Panmunjom negotiations started 
we insisted on a no-airfield basis for a truce, 
By the time we broke off negotiations last 
October we had let the North Koreans put 
that nonmilitary airfield clause in the pro- 
jected agreement. We just weakened—and 
the Reds recognize it as weakness.” 

Representative WINT SMITH, Republican, 
of Kansas, a brigadier general during World 
War II and a tank commander in the Battle 
of the Bulge, said: 

“Any airfield that will sustain commercial 
airliners will handle bomber planes. Only 
the extremely naive, or the very careless, 
would agree to permit the North Korean 
Communists to get away with such utter 
nonsense as a nonmilitary airfield in a zone 
of potential military action in any portion of 
Korea.” 

Representative PAUL SHAFER, Republican, 
of Michigan, added: 

“A nonmilitary airfield in as strategic a 
military zone as Korea is as improbable as 
teeth in a hen, a cardinal in Moscow, or a 
$3 bill at the Treasury. Originally, we de- 
manded no airfield construction as a re- 
quirement of a truce with the North Koreans, 
Recession from that is a confessoin of weak- 
ness and will be recognized as such through- 
out all Asia.” 


Statement on Farm Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1953 


Mr. ZABLOC KI. Mr. Speaker, on Sat- 
urday, June 6, 1953, an important state- 
wide conference of Democratic farm 
leaders was held at Black River Falls, 
Wis. This conference was attended by 
at least 80 farmers from more than 20 
counties. The public policy committee 
of the State Democratic organizing ad- 
ministrative committee was in charge of 
the meeting and the expression of in- 
terest in the farm situation and the way 
in which it is being mishandled by the 
present administration was the concern 
of all present at the meeting. The con- 
ference approved a basic statement of 
farm policy which covered the whole field 
of basic farm legislation. It also adopt- 
ed an important resolution condemning 
the present administration for its policies 
in connection with the REA. 

One cannot emphasize too strongly the 
importance of these statements. Be- 
cause the preliminary work in the draft- 
ing of the statement was carried on by 
people who are very close to all the prob- 


lems involved, I believe these statements 
represent a very carefully thought-out 
program of the steps to be taken to 
achieve continued prosperity in the field 
of agriculture. 

The statement on farm policy which 
I call to the attention of my colleagues 
is the position that will undoubtedly be 
taken by the Democratic Party in Wis- 
consin, and should be the position taken 
by all interested in the future welfare 
of our agricultural economy. A 

Mr. Speaker, as you know, Secretary 
Benson has been asking for suggestions 
from everybody on a dairy program. 
Therefore, I have also submitted the 
statement of policy ànd the resolution 
concerning the REA adopted by the 
Democratic farm conference to the at- 
tention of Secretary Benson. In sub- 
mitting the statement, I strongly invited 
the Secretary to take a careful look at 
these proposals since they refiect a con- 
sidered judgment of a number of prac- 
tical dairy farmers in Wisconsin. I also 
urge the studied consideration of these 
statements by my colleagues: 


STATEMENT ON Farm PoLICY ADOPTED BY 
DEMOCRATIC FARM CONFERENCE HELD JUNE 
6, 1953, BLCK RIVER FALLS, WIS. 

A prosperous agriculture is the key to a 
prosperous America. Time and time again 
history has demonstrated that our economic 
depressions are farm bred and farm fed. 
The American people, acting through their 
Government, cannot allow another farm col- 
lapse to develop. Our Government can and 
should pursue policies that are aimed to 
achieve continued prosperity in agriculture. 

We expressly reject the doctrine that the 
economic problems of our Nation’s farmers 
can be remedied by the haphazard pressures 
of the so-called free market, Such a philoso- 
phy, when followed, has always brought un- 
necessary hardships to farmers, to working 
men and women, and even to businessmen. 

We further reject the doctrine that tem- 
porary recessions or readjustments with 
accompanying drops in prices and employ- 
ment simply have to be in an essentially 
free economic system and that such develop- 
ments will only be temporary if the Govern- 
ment just keeps its hands off. 

Our complex industrial and agricultural 
economy requires continuous Government 
leadership and assistance. It requires that 
the Government lend a hand to keep up in- 
vestment levels, to stimulate employment, to 
supplement purchasing power of low-income 
groups, and to expedite changes in produc- 
tion when changing demand and technology 
call for such shifts. Our Government may 
also be required to check inflations which can 
become severe and which are not self-cor- 
recting. Such Government leadership and 
aids should be geared to maintain full em- 
ployment and to maintain and even expand 
upon our Nation prosperity. This Govern- 
ment assistance should not be geared merely 
to prevent economic disaster. 

With Government leadership and aids skill- 
fully and timely rendered, we believe that 
the farmer, the worker, and the business- 
man will all enjoy their fullest prosperity 
and their highest standard of living. And 
we believe that this can all be accomplished 
without in any way undermining the basic 
freedoms of any of our people. Indeed, a 
program carefully aimed at such objectives 
can be the fullest demonstration of the true 
merits of our democratic way of life. 

No one can deny that there is growing 
distress among the Nation's farmers, Farm 
prices are generally 12 to 15 percent less to- 
day than a year ago. Yet prices farmers 
have to pay for what they buy have decreased 
only about 1 percent. The farmer is caught 
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in the squeeze and the percent of income 
kept by him has reached a 15-year low. 

What is true for farmers generally is par- 
ticularly true of the Wisconsin dairy farmer 
and livestock producer. As of the end of 
March beef prices had fallen over one-third 
from their 1952 price level of $34.69 per hun- 
dred. Milk prices had fallen off 10 percent 
from the 1952 price level of $4.91 per hun- 
dredweight. Milk cows had fallen off 20 per- 
cent from $256 per head. Farmers faced 
with lower prices and higher costs have had 
to resort to credit more than at any other 
time since the end of World War II. 

The gathering gloom among farmers is not 
reduced by the vacillating policies of the 
present administration in Washington. 
Farmers and consumers are entitled to know 
where they stand. They are entitled to be 
concerned about an administration which 
apparently resents the constructive remedies 
which it inherited from the Democrats. 
These remedies, which the Democrats con- 
tinuously sought to improve, the Republi- 
cans now seek to destroy in their drive to 
clear the path so that the farmers’ fortunes 
may be settled by the harsh forces at work 
in the so-called free market. 

The administration, Congress, agriculture 
itself, should act now to assure a sound pro- 
gram for maintaining a prosperous agricul- 
ture. We believe that such a program can be 
adopted, building on the sound foundation 
of the basic features of our present farm 
program, 

We believe the essentials of a sound farm 
program should include the following 
points: 

1. UP TOTAL WAGE FUND 

The most important factor in maintaining 
a prosperous agriculture is to keep up full 
domestic employment and to encourage the 
further rehabilitation and development of 
other countries. Our National Government 
must be pledged to a program of full em- 
ployment with a fiscal policy and a schedule 
of public works ready to fill in where serious 
business declines threaten, 


2. BUILD UP NATURAL MARKETS FOR WISCONSIN 
DAIRY PRODUCTS 


The Wisconsin dairy farmer can be aided 
by a more vigorous program of building up 
the natural markets for Wisconsin dairy 
products. Such a program should include: 

(a) Vigorous industry efforts to merchan- 
dise all dairy products, encouraging sales of 
nonfat solids, cheese, and condensed and 
evaporated milk in addition to whole milk 
and butter: This merchandising program 
should recognize that the value of nonfat 
solids is gaining in comparison to milk fats. 
There is more reason for success in merchan- 
dising and promoting whole milk and whole- 
milk products than there is in concentrating 
on efforts to reverse the downward trend in 
butter consumption. 

(b) Increase quality of butter and cheese 
products: Emphasis should be placed on ac- 
ceptable quality levels; grade labeling would 
assist in reducing the volume of low-quality 
products coming to market. We favor Fed- 
eral consumer grade-labeling. 

(c) Uniform inspection standards should 
be adopted: High-grade Wisconsin milk 
often is unable to compete with local high- 
priced milk in markets where more milk is 
needed. One of the chief reasons for this 
is local health authorities who refuse to in- 
spect foreign supplies. Our Wisconsin at- 
torney general should take action to break 
these rigid controls. We should seek recip- 
rocal inspection and adoption of minimum 
United States Public Health Service stand- 
ards in all markets. 

(d) Promote international trade: Wiscon- 
sin dairy farmers consistently export more of 
their products than are sent in by their com- 
petitors. Dairy imports totaled only 1 per- 
cent of total domestic dairy production in 
our country when Congress began to impose 
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quotas. and embargoes. These import re- 
strictions can only result in retaliatory 
measures which will certainly slow down the 
total exports of dairy products. We oppose 
restrictive measures such as the so-called 
Andresen amendment, section 104 of the De- 
fense Production Act. Although certain 
specialized markets may be lost to foreign 
dairy interests, these will be more than offset 
by increased foreign sales of other dairy 
products. Removal of restrictions on dairy 
products should be accompanied by elimina- 
tion of restrictions on trade in industrial 
goods. Foreign imports of dairy products 
should be expected to conform to domestic 
quality requirements. 


3. FARMERS SHOULD GET INCREASED CONTROL 
OVER THE PROCESSING AND MARKETING OF 
THEIR PRODUCTS 


The gap between consumer prices and farm 
incomes continually widens. In 1952 the 
average family spent $5 less for meat but the 
farmer received $15 less. The farmer’s loss 
was three times the saving made by the con- 
sumer on cattle, hogs, and lambs. While 
the average family spent $740 for food, or 
$18 more than 1951, the farmer received only 
$353 for this food—a drop of $7 from 1951. 
Appropriations should be made now so that 
the Federal Trade Commission can make an 
immediate and full investigation of who gets 
the consumer's dollars. If the farmer is to 
get a fair share of the consumer’s dollars it is 
important that he be given maximum control 
over the processing and marketing of his 
products. Farm cooperatives and the pro- 
hibition of restrictive marketing practices in 
restraint of trade are the keystones in im- 
plementing such a policy. We oppose all 
efforts to change the tax status of these co- 
operatives. Patronage dividends both in pro- 
ducer and consumer cooperatives should not 
be taxed. 


4. MANDATORY FARM INCOME SUPPORTS ON MILK 

While full employment and vigorous mar- 
keting will do much to maintain farm pros- 
perity, we must have a basic program of 
Government supports as are necessary to 
continue prosperity. Farm income supports 
at high levels should be mandatory on whole 
milk and on eggs, farm chickens, hogs, beef 
cattle, and lambs. This is in addition to 
basics. The support level should be set at 
100 percent of the parity level necessary to 
maintain farm purchasing power in the same 
general ratio to total nonfarm purchasing 
power as has been established during the 
most recent 10-year period. 


5. FARM INCOME SUPPORTS SHOULD BE PRO- 
VIDED THROUGH THE MEDIUM OF DIRECT PRO- 
DUCTION PAYMENTS TO PRODUCERS 


Basic farm legislation should provide for 
supports of farm income not only through 
(1) Government loans on storable commodi- 
ties and (2) Government purchases where 
they can be arranged for ready and eco- 
nomical use of the perishable products that 
have been bought, but also through (3) direct 
production payments to farmers. The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture must have authority to 
shift from one support technique to the 
other depending on what will be most eco- 
nomical and most effective for maintaining 
total stability and prosperity in agriculture. 

We favor continuing and expanding the 
hot lunch program that now serves less 
than half our school children. All children 
should be included in this program and pub- 
lic funds should be used where children from 
low-income families now are unable to par- 
ticipate. This program should have proper 
dietary balance and should not be used as 
a device for dumping so-called surplus farm 
products. 

Direct production payments would repre- 
sent the difference between the approved 
support levels and the average market price 
in each marketing period, 


To maintain the position of the family- 
type farm within the farm economy, any 
administered benefits to agriculture must be 
handled in such a way as to avoid a dis- 
proportionate share of benefits accruing to 
farms larger than the family farm. Accord- 
ingly, there should be a limit to payments 
made on any one farm. 


6. FARMERS SHOULD COMPLY WITH FARMER-VOTED 
ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS AND MARKETING QUOTAS 
WHEN IN FORCE, AND WITHIN MINIMUM SOIL 
CONSERVATION REQUIREMENTS IN ORDER TO 
BE ELIGIBLE FOR FARM INCOME SUPPORT BENE- 
FITS 


Where supplies are excessive the Secretary 
of Agriculture should call for farmer votes on 
the institution of acreage allotments and 
farmer-approved marketing quotas. To re- 
ceive benefits of the support program farm- 
ers should also be expected to comply with 
minimum conservation requirements, 


7. FAMILY-SIZE FARM MAINTAINED AS KEYSTONE 
OF AMERICAN AGRICULTURE 


From an economic and social viewpoint 
our whole farm program should be aimed 
at preserving the institution of the family- 
type farm. 

(a) Farm credit: In addition to the sup- 
port programs aimed at protecting the in- 
come of this basic farm unit, our farm credit 
program should be expanded and strength- 
ened to encourage more young men to en- 
ter agriculture and to render istance most 
acutely needed where heavy investment in 
machinery and equipment and livestock is 
required. The Farmers Home Administra- 
tion should be expanded and made available 
to more farmers. Credit help should be 
given farmers who want to ‘invest in basic 
soil conservation improvements and farmers 
who need to acquire large enough farms 
to be economically efficient. 

(b>) Rural electrification and telephone 
facilities: The entire REA program should 
be pushed to its logical objective of pro- 
viding electricity and telephone service to 
all of our farmers. This should include ade- 
quate Government loans for transmission 
and generating facilities as well as distribu- 
tion systems. 

(e) Crop insurance: Farmers are entitled 
to protection against hazards of nature as 
well as manmade hazards of the market 
place. An expansion of the crop-insurance 
program would further protect the fortunes 
of the family-type farm. 

(d) Soil conservation: By 1975 we must 
be prepared to feed nearly 40 million new 
people. Five acres must produce as much 
as 6 today. Conservation of our soil re- 
sources is indispensable. Our Federal pro- 
grams should be expanded to encourage 
faster and more complete adoption of ter- 
racing, strip farming, fallowing, and other 
sound soil conservation practices. Govern- 
ment payments should be made where the 
farmer cannot be expected to realize an 
immediate return sufficient to get him to 
carry out the program entirely on his own 
initiative and expense. Such payments are 
sound investments by the general public to 
protect basic interest in our soil resources. 

(e) Rural education: Life on the farm 
should include the right to modern educa- 
tional facilities. We favor increased State 
aids for school purposes. Local pr 
for increased educational facilities can be 
materially aided by the establishment of 
a State-sponsored school-building authority 
and by a program of Federal grants-in-aid 
using royalties from the rich oil reserves 
still held by the Federal Government even 
after the recent legislation in which large 
parts of these reserves were taken from all 
the people and turned over to specified 
coastal States. A sound program for rural 
education should include a provision for a 


State-operated system of educational tele- 
vision, 
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(f) Social security: Farmers and their 
families should be covered by social security 
just like their farmworkers and the self- 
employed merchants with whom they do 
most of their trade. 

(g) Rural health: Farmers are entitled to 
good hospital facilities and to full medical 
attention. Too many rural areas are now 
seriously short on both hospitals and doctors. 
For better rural health we believe that (a) 
there should be an expansion of the Federal 
aid program on hospital construction, (b) 
the Federal Government should provide aid 
for constructing medical training facilities 
for both doctors and nurses, (e) medical 
scholarships should be financed by the Fed- 
eral Government and (d) a program of med- 
ical insurance at least against catastrophic 
illnesses should be inaugurated under the 
social security system and farm families 
should participate in such a program, 


8. PRESERVE OUR BASIC NATIONAL RESOURCES 


We insist that the national grazing lands 
and national forests be protected from raids 
by the powerful interests who seek to have 
these resources turned over for their own pri- 
vate exploitation. Our water resources must 
be fully developed. In the interests of the 
soundest river basin development we urge 
that the TVA facilities be kept intact and 
that other river basins be developed by agen- 
cies patterned on the successful TVA pat- 
tern. 


Mr. Speaker, throughout the Nation, 
particularly in farm areas, never-again 
clubs are mushrooming. The reason is 
obviously the displeasure of the agricul- 
tural areas in the present farm program, 
specifically in rural electrification de- 
velopment and administration, as illus- 
trated in the following resolution: 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING THE REA ADOPTED 
BY DEMOCRATIC FARM CONFERENCE HELD 
JUNE 1953, BLACK RIVER FALLS, WIS. 


Whereas Wisconsin farmers have become 
alarmed over reports from Washington that 
unfavorable legislation and unfriendly ad- 
ministrative rulings are threatening orderly 
development of the farm and cooperative 
electrification program; and 

Whereas the loaning of funds for rural 
electric development has been slowed up by 
unnecessary administrative rulings of Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson; and 

Whereas additional unfriendliness to the 
program has been demonstrated by the re- 
moval of REA Administrator Claude Wickard 
several years prior to the expiration of his 
term of office; and 

Whereas this action has tended to destroy 
the nonpartisan nature of the rural electric 
program; and 

Whereas the Secretary of Agriculture and 
other leaders in the administration have re- 
versed Government policies friendly to non- 
profit development of electric power; and 

Whereas the action of the Secretary of the 
Interior, particularly in connection with the 
withdrawing of support of the Hells Canyon 
Dam on the Snake River, will prevent rural 
electric cooperatives from having an ade- 
quate supply of generated power; and 

Whereas abandonment of the use of this 
natural resource for the benefit of people 
generally will probably prevent farmers from 
being able to produce fertilizer for them- 
selves at low and reasonable costs; and 

Whereas Secretary Benson’s budget recom- 
mendations call for only one-third of the 
loan funds deemed to be necessary for orderly 
development of the rural electric program; 
and 

Whereas the appropriation bills, as ap- 
proved by the House, raise’ only about one- 
half of the sums needed for adequate rural 
electric loans; and 

Whereas abandonment of the support of 
nonprofit rural electric generation, transmis- 
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sion, and distribution of low-cost electricity, 
and utilization of the natural resources 
represented by our running waters, results 
in giving up the natural rights of our cit- 
izens: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we go on record in favor 
of adequate loans to be repaid with interest 
to insure the completion of the nonprofit 
rural electric program, and in favor of preser- 
vation of the natural resources of the run- 
ning waters in our rivers for the benefit of 
people generally; be it further $ 

Resolved, That we oppose the program of 
the Eisenhower administration which would 
enable Government-protected utility mo- 
nopolies to set up toll gates and charge for 
use of these natural resources, 


Prospective Korean Truce Recalls 
6-Year-Old Warning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1953 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, more 
than 6 years ago—on March 4, 1947, to 
be exact—I delivered a speech in Con- 
gress the opening words of which were 
as follows: 

One of the most dangerous boundary lines 
in the world today is in Korea. 


Today—2 Korean wars later; 135,000 
American causalties later; 22,000 Ameri- 
can dead later; $15 billions of wasted 
American wealth later—that statement, 
unhappily, is still true. 

Present indications point to a truce in 
Korea—an uncertain, unpredictable, and 
precarious truce at best. But even if 
that truce is achieved the boundary of 
which I spoke 6 years ago remains—and 
it remains “one of the most dangerous 
boundary lines in the world.” Worst of 
all, that boundary line stands today as 
the tragic symbol of American and 
United Nations failure in Korea. 

Before I go any further, let me digress 
to explain one statement I just made. 
It was not an error when I referred to 
“two Korean wars.” It should not be 
forgotten that the United States, the 
South Koreans, and such other United 
Nations forces as have been assigned to 
the Korean conflict, have been engaged 
in 2 wars in Korea—not 1. 

The first war began with the North 
Korean attack in June 1950. The sec- 
ond war began when the Chinese Com- 
munists swept across the Yalu and at- 
tacked U. N. forces late in November of 
that same year. In making an honest 
appraisal of the Korean fiasco it is im- 
perative that we remember these facts. 

On this point, at least, the record 
shows General MacArthur and President 
Truman were in complete agreement. 

In a special communique issued No- 
vember 28, 1950, reporting the Chinese 
Communist aggression, General Mac- 
Arthur said: 

Consequently, we face an entirely new 
war, 


In his address before the joint session 
of Congress, April 19, 1951, following his 


shameful dismissal by President Tru- 
man, General MacArthur said: 
Our victory— 


Over the North Korean forces— 


Was complete and our objectives within reach 
when Red China intervened with nu- 
merically superior ground forces. This 
created a new war and an entirely new sit- 
uation, a situation not contemplated when 
our forces were committed against the North 
Korean invaders. 


Mr. Truman said nruch the same thing 
in his message to Congress December 1, 
1950, in which he reported on the Chi- 
nese Communist aggression. Here is 
what he said: 

United Nations troops were well on the 
way to success in their mission of restoring 
peace and independence in Korea when the 
Chinese Communists a few days ago sent 


their troops into action on a large scale on 


the side of the aggressor. * * + 

The present attack on the United Nations 
forces by the Chinese Communists is a new 
act of aggression—equally as naked, de- 
liberate, and unprovoked as the earlier ag- 
gression of the North Korean Communists. 


If we are to have a true and accurate 
perspective on the prospective truce in 
Korea we need to keep this fact of two 
Korean wars in mind. Much as Amer- 
icans will be gratified if there is an end 
to the slaughter in Korea, we must in all 
honor and honesty face the bitter truth 
about the outcome. The boxscore of the 
two wars in Korea is—at very best—one 
draw and one defeat for the United 
States and the United Nations forces. 
So far as the original war launched by 
North Korea is concerned, we have 
achieved only a draw, a stalemate. So 
far as the Chinese Communist aggres- 
sion is concerned—the aggression which 
drove our forces out of North Korea— 
we have suffered a tragic and ignomini- 
ous defeat. Worst of all, it is a defeat 
which Secretary of Defense Marshall 
publicly announced, in advance, in his 
„ during the MacArthur hear- 

8. 

In that testimony on April 16, 1951, 
Secretary Marshall said: 

If the Chinese Communists continue in 
force in North Korea with the potential of 
additional reinforcements that might be 
made available, and with our situation where 
we visualize no considerable reinforcement 
of the United Nations army * * * they could 
not be driven out of North Korea, 


Immediately after Secretary Marshall 
made that statement I denounced it as 
“the counsel of defeatism” and as giving 
aid and comfort to the enemy. Today 
a new administration is tragically en- 
snarled in the consequences of that 
policy. Today we are paying, in loss of 
honor and unprecedented political and 
military defeat, for the rejection of Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s warning that “in war 
there is no substitute for victory.” 

That brings me back to the warning 
which I gave 6 years ago, that “one of 
the most dangerous boundary lines in 
the world today is in Korea.” In that 
speech in 1947 I pointed out that the 
artificial boundary line was created, ar- 
bitrarily and in secret, with the sanction 
and approval of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
I deeply regret that events have given 
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bitter corroboration to a further warning 
which I gave 6 years ago. I said then: 

We are told that history repeats itself. 
Right now a repetition of the vilest sort is 
working itself out with results that may be 
disastrous for the United States, 

We all know how Poland was sold down 
the river in a power-politics deal that bene- 
fited no country except Soviet Russia. Ex- 
actly the same thing is now happening on 
the other side of the world—in Korea. 


In my 1947 speech on Korea I called 


. upon the United States to demand that 


Russia keep its promises of a free and 
united Korea—promises made in Moscow 
in 1945. And I concluded: 

If the United States is ever to have any 
position of respect and prestige in the Ori- 
ent, the pledges we have made to the Ko- 
rean people must be made good. 


Now, 6 years later, our breach of faith 
has been compounded by our failure to 
fight to win in Korea. We now offer the 
tortured people of Korea—a nation which 
has suffered more than a million casual- 
ties—the promise of continued effort to 
achieve liberation and unification of Ko- 
rea “by peaceful and political means.” 
I fear we are deceiving ourselves, and 
the Koreans, by holding out hope that 
this is possible, especially after we failed 
to fight to win in Korea. 

Of course, President Eisenhower has 
inherited a tragic mess in the Korean 
situation. We are today ensnarled by 
the consequences of past follies and vio- 
lation of moral principles which began 
with our recognition of Russia in 1933. 
We are suffering the penalties of ap- 
peasement and compromise at Yalta, in 
Poland, in China, and in Korea. We are 
paying the price of the Truman-Ache- 
son-Marshall policy of a no- decision 
war. We are finding out how terribly 
right MacArthur was. 

But we shall not find our way out of the 
mess by further appeasement, by further 
compromise of principle. That is why I 
am terribly anxious that we not make 
new mistakes. I must confess that Iam 
disturbed by the apparent impression 
conveyed by one statement in President 
Eisenhower’s letter to President Syng- 
man Rhee, urging that he acquiesce in 
the Korean truce. In that letter, Mr. 
Eisenhower said to the Korean Presi- 
dent: 

It was, indeed, a crime that those who at- 
tacked from the north invoked violence to 
unite Korea under their rule. * * * I urge 
that your country not embark upon a simi- 
lar course. 


I think we could make a tragic mis- 
take, indeed, if we confused, or appeared 
to confuse, or compared, the patriot 
Rhee’s struggle for the liberation and 
unification of his country with the ag- 
gressions of communism. I am appalled 
to read editorial comment that the 
United States refuses to employ war to 
rearrange the world to suit its ideas— 
or the purposes of local leaders like Mr. 
Rhee. I wonder if Americans may not 
need to reread Patrick Henry. I wonder 
whether we would still be part of the 
British Empire if there had been a 
United Nations when we Americans were 
employing war to win our independence 
in the Revolution, 
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Of course we want the slaughter in 
Korea ended. Of course we want peace. 
But we cannot escape the fact that peace 
at the price of principles can be a dan- 
gerous and even fatal peace. We bun- 
gled into the Korean war by unconstitu- 
tional methods. We bungled through 
the Korean war by permitting MacAr- 
thur’s hands to be tied when victory was 
within reach and by his shameful dis- 
missal. We could bungle just as horri- 
bly in negotiating a truce and in the 
policies which follow that truce. There 
must be an end to bungling. 

I cannot help recalling the views ex- 
pressed by eight Republican Senators in 
their minority report on the MacArthur 
hearings in 1951. Their warnings seem 
to me most timely now, even though 
some of these same Senators appear to 
have forgotten them. Let me read just 
a few words from their statement: 

If a truce is negotiated, based upon the 
restoration of the status quo at the 38th 
parallel, the Communists will remain in 
control of the northern half of the country, 
and the objectives of the United Nations will 
not have been fulfilled. * * * 

Any peace short of the liberation and uni- 
fication of Korea is a delusion. Any settle- 
men at the 38th parallel is a Chinese Com- 
munist victory. 


Although the proposed truce line is 
slightly north of the 38th parallel, the 
essential situation against which this 
minority report warned appears to be the 
basis of the proposed settlement in Ko- 
rea. I know of no reason why that is 
any more desirable, any more acceptable, 
any more valid as a basis for a truce 
today than it was when these words were 
written in 1951. 

And I fear that we must say today, as 
I said 6 years ago, in 1947, that “one of 
the most dangerous boundary lines in 
the world today is in Korea! —and will 
continue to be if the projected truce be- 
comes a reality. 


You’re Confused, Arthur, But So Are We 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
EN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1953 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
the many admirers of Arthur Godfrey— 
and their number is legion—will rejoice 
im the news of his successful recovery 
from a serious hip operation. It is too 
bad his convalescence has been disturbed 
by news out of Washington. Arthur 
Godfrey is a friend of the Air Force. He 
does not like what he has heard is being 
done to the Air Force by his friend 
Charles E. Wilson. 

As a friend, Godfrey feels free to criti- 
cize Wilson. But he does not. He says: 

Whatever Charlie Wilson does must be 
O. K. But I would like to know why on 
this. * * * It does not make sense. 


That is how a lot of us on Capitol Hill 
feel about the $5,100,000,000 cut in the 
Air Force budget, Mr. Speaker. It does 
not make sense. Godfrey says that the 


Strategic Air Command should be in- 
creased 50 percent. If it cannot protect 
us from Soviet attack, he says, do 
not think there is anything else that 
could hold back the Russians. But in- 
stead of being increased, our strategic 
air force is being cut. If Godfrey is 
confused, so are we. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert a 
report on Arthur Godfrey’s convales- 
cence and confusion in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. The report, from the 


-Cincinnati Inquirer of May 31, 1953, 


follows: 


DOESN’T MAKE SENSE—GODFREY, PUZZLED BY 
Cur IN Funps, CREDITS AIR Force WITH 
KEEPING REDS AWAY 


Boston, May 30.+-Television and radio star 
Arthur Godfrey said today the $5,900 million 
cut from the Air Force appropriation by his 
old friend, Defense Secretary Charles E. Wil- 
son, “doesn’t make sense.” 

“I sit here worrying myself sick about it,” 
said Godfrey, who is in Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital convalescing from a hip opera- 
tion. “I sure would like to get hold of 
Charlie Wilson and find out what’s going on.” 

“I can't understand,” he said in an inter- 
view, “why it is so hard for folks to get it 
through their heads that the Strategic Air 
Command is the only thing keeping the 
Russians from blowing the whistle on us.” 

Godfrey said “whatever Charlie Wilson 
does must be O. K. But,” he added, I'd like 
to know why on this. If I could get on the 
air I could find out in a hurry.” 

Godfrey said the Strategic Air Command, 
headed by Gen. Curtis Lemay, who visited in 
his hospital room here yesterday, should be 
increased 50 percent. 

“It’s tough, hard work for those boys in 
Lemay’s outfit,” said Godfrey, “and if they 
weren’t tops, don’t think there's anything 
else that could hold back the Russians.” 

Godfrey wore one of his famous Hawaiian 
sport shirts, a dark blue number liberally 
splashed with yellow and red designs. He 
frequently adjusted his position by grasping 
an overhead handhold. He looked tanned 
and fairly comfortable, except for an occa- 
sional twinge from his leg. He sat propped 
up with pillows, his right leg suspended at 
an outward angle to keep the pressure off 
the hip joint. 

“A remarkable job,” he said of the surgery 
performed by Dr. Marius N. Smith-Peterson 
and a team of specialists who rebuilt the 
right hip joint by insertion of a ball-and- 
socket mechanism. 

“Look at this,” he said, hauling up the 
sheet. Isn't that a beautiful job of 
stitching?” 

He said he had decided against a second 
operation on his left hip, which, though 
weak, had greater mobility than the right. 
Both hips had been smashed in an automo- 
bile accident more than 20 years ago. 

Godfrey said he hoped to leave the hospital 
in 3 or 4 weeks, and be back on radio and 
television in 6 or 7. 

“I'll probably be on crutches for 6 or 7 
months,” he said. “But I'll be able to work 
on them.” 


Repeal Theater Admission Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


P 
HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1953 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, the latest 
report of the Council of Motion Picture 
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Organizations, Inc., under date of June 
4 and covering the period ending May 
23, discloses that since 1946 a total of 
5,293 motion-picture theaters have 
closed in the United States. 

This serious trend is continuing. In 
the week ending May 23, 46 theaters 
closed. In my own State of Michigan, 
19 theaters have closed since April 1, 
and I am receiving desperate appeals 
from theater operators in my own Third 
Michigan District. 

Theater operators and employees, and 
members of their families, have a vital 
stake in these closings. So has the Na- 
tion’s economy. And so too has the 
Government of the United States in 
terms of lost tax revenue resulting from 
these business failures. 

Meanwhile H. R. 158, introduced by 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mason], 
designed to give urgently needed relief 
to all affected parties through repeal of 
the 20 percent admission tax, remains 
frozen in the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 

Those familiar with the moving pic- 
ture theater industry situation forecast 
that 5,000 more theaters will be closed 
within the next 12 months if the ad- 
missions tax is maintained. They also 
predict that Federal tax revenue, 
through corporation and personal in- 
come taxes, will be some $4 million 
higher in the next year if closing of these 
5,000 theaters is averted by repeal of 
the admissions tax than the combined 
admissions, corporation and personal in- 
come tax yield in event of the theater 
closings. 

Considerations of justice, sound eco- 
nomics, and wise tax policy all argue 
for prompt action by the Ways and 
Means Committee and the Congress on 
the Mason bill, 


California Disabled Veterans Legislative 
Committee Tells the Congressman What 
They Think About Specific Pending 
Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1953 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
Members of this great legislative body 
for granting me unanimous consent to 
place in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD these comments and also 
to include the important information 
just sent me by Lillian Karnes, one of 
the distinguished veteran auxiliary lead- 
ers and citizen of the great 23d Congres- 
sional District, Los Angeles County, Calif. 

Mrs. Karnes, as chairman, and her 
committee members, for and on behalf of 
the California DAV Auxiliary, have been 
diligently studying pending bills in this 
Congress as relates to the problems, 
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rights, and benefits of disabled American 
veterans. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure all Members 
of this House delight in receiving from 
the grassroots of American citizenship 
the thoughtful and considered opinion of 
patriotic, diligent individual citizens. 
And when, as in this case, a group of 
such citizens place their native ability 
and energy to the responsibility of equip- 
ping themselves so they can intelligently 
tell their representatives in Congress 
what they think and why they think that 
particular way about pending legislation, 
it is not only of resulting and manifest 


blessings to the members of such group, 


to whom they give their findings. I 
know ever, Member agrees with me when 
I say these words. You have heretofore 
heard me make similar observations. 
But, I presume you will often hear me 
lay emphasis upon the value of us, as 
Members of Congress, encouraging our 
constituents at the grassroots to let us 
know what they think. Yes; not only 
what they think, but why they come to 
that finding. In other words, Mr. 
Speaker, this DAV chairman and her 
committee have aided me far more than 
otherwise would be the case, because they 
sent me heretofore, through their distin- 
guished committee chairman, their rea- 
sons also. 

You will notice that in their list here- 
with called to your specific attention, 
they list as No. 1 a protest against the 
cuts by the Appropriations Committee 
of this Congress in the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration funds. While they do not, in 
this printed list, identify just what cuts 
they particularly refer to, I will inform 
you that heretofore they have very 
vigorously advised me that it referred 
primarily to the VA hospital cuts. 

Before reading this list of bills just 
received by me from this hard work- 
ing DAV Auxiliary chairman, Lillian 
Karnes, I believe it appropriate to call 
your attention to the fact that shortly 
after the opening of this 83d Congress 
I filed bills which, in whole or in part, 
put forth most of the fundamental prin- 
ciples which are incorporated in the 
total number of bills now strongly sup- 
ported by this DAV Auxiliary commit- 
tee. Frem the very first period of my 
membership, beginning in the 79th Con- 
gress, I have tried to be always aware 
of the fact that these Disabled American 
Veterans of our great Nation were al- 
most always put in a physically disabled 
and permanently handicapped condition, 
while in the military uniform of our 
Nation. Sometimes, I fear too many of 
us have too much tendency to forget this 
fact. 

Here is an appropriate item which is 
self-explanatory and which lists the 
pending bills. I ask you to look into the 
subject matter of each of them. 

[From the DAV News, Los Angeles, Calif., 
of May 1953] 
AUXILIARY PLAYING VITAL ROLE IN SPURRING 
Vets LEGISLATION 


Women of the department auxiliary have 
been doing the vital grassroots work in 


spurring action by Washington representa- 
tives on legislation supported by the Dis- 
abled American Veterans, Distaff members 
of the California DAV, through the Depart- 
ment Legislative Committee, have been 
sending letters and telegrams to their repre- 
sentatives in the Capitol in a continuous 
campaign to get immediate action on vet- 
erans’ bills in the Congress. 

That heartening disclosure was made by 
Lillian Karnes, chairman of the department 
auxiliary legislative committee, who urged 
continuance of the women’s letter-writing 
campaign, 

Following is a list of veterans’ bills sup- 
ported by the DAV that are before the House 
at the present time: 

1. Protest cuts in Veterans’ Administra- 
tion appropriations; investigate and adjust 
for betterment in various departments of 
same. 

2. To increase rates of compensation for 
service-connected disability or death and 
provide for adjustments of rates on basis of 
cost of living (H. R. 3372, 2003). 

3. To prohibit severance of service-con- 
nected compensation in effect 10 years or 
more (H. R. 2534, 628). 

4. Equalize wartime and peacetime service 
connection (H. R. 2101). 

5. To increase monthly rates of disability 
compensation payable to veterans (H. R, 
2575). 

6. To increase burial allowance (H. R. 47, 
1536) , and to provide burial site (H. R. 1305). 

7. Allowance dependency requirements re- 
duced to 10 percent (H. R. 32, 48). 

8. Income limitations increased to $3,500 
with dependents; $2,000, without dependents 
(H. R. 3458, 2744). 

9. Permanent and total rating in active 
cases (H. R. 340). 

10. Presumption of service connection 3 
to 7 years after discharge (H. R. 310, 2097). 

11. Veteran dependency increase (H. R. 
3372). 

12. Pension to widows and children of 
World War II same as World War I (H. R. 
34, 38, 2338). 

13. Widow without children receives in- 
creases in compensation, and allowed to col- 
lect social security of deceased veteran im- 
mediately on proof of veteran’s death, instead 
of widow waiting until she is 65 years of age 
(H. R. 43). 

14, Widows, full entitlement (H. R. 4275). 

15. Compensation continued while hos- 
pitalized in VA hospital (H. R. 322). 

16. To liberalize marriage requirements for 
compensation and pension purposes (H. R, 
3772). 

Department Legislative Chairman Tri Lucas 
complimented the work of Auxiliary Chair- 
man Lillian Karngs and her committee in 
actively supporting the DAV legislative pro- 
gram, urging all Auxiliary members to con- 
tact their representatives in Washington on 
the above DAV-sponsored bills. 


Question of the Week 
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or zi 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 20, 1953 
Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, now that 
you have paid your June 15 income-tax 


installment, has poor old Dad got any- 
thing left for Father’s Day? 
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Management: Agriculture's Top Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an ad- 
dress given by the Honorable Ezra Taft 
Benson, Secretary of Agriculture, before 
the Nebraska Stock Growers’ Associa- 
tion in Omaha, June 11. 

The address is thought-provoking, 
factual, and informative: 

MANAGEMENT: AGRICULTURE'S Tor PROBLEM 


(By Hon, Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of 
Agriculture) 


I can think of no more appropriate forum 
from which to discuss the problem which I 
want to lay before you today than this, one 
of the world’s greatest livestock markets. 

The existence of this huge market sym- 
bolizes a basic fact—one that we must never 
forget—the basic fact that our America is 
a choice land, a land of destiny. 

Consider the history of this area for con- 
firmation of that fact. 

A little more than four centuries ago the 
white man first set foot in the area that is 
now Nebraska—and Coronado was only pass- 
ing through, 

A little over a century and a half ago this 
area was not yet part of the United States— 
it was owned by France under the rule of 
Napoleon Bonaparte. 

On April 30, 1803—150 years ago—the 
whole vast area from the Gulf of Mexico to 
Canada and from the Mississippi to the 
Rockies was purchased from the French at a 
price of about 4 cents an acre. 

At that time who would have realized the 
vast potentialities of this, the midcountry 
of America? In 1820 a map of the Territory 
designated the area that is now this State 
as a “great desert,” a place “entirely unfit 
for agriculture.” 

Yet even in those days the promise of our 
great Nation was slowly dawning on the 
minds of men. Mid-America became the 
key to the West. The Oregon Trail in the 
1830’s and the Mormon Trail in 1847, fol- 
lowing the banks of the Platte, furnished the 
principal routes from the Missouri to the 
Rockies and beyond to the Pacific. 

Then came the days of the overland stage 
and the famed Pony Express. 

But who would have thought then that 
Nebraska would someday be a vital part of 
the “heart country” of American agriculture? 

Who would have dreamed of such a live- 
stock market as this? 

One of the wise men of our Republic 
once said, “I have lived a long time and 
the longer I live the more convincing proofs 
I see of this truth—that God governs the 
affairs of men.” And Benjamin Franklin, 
who was 81 years old at the time, continued, 
“If a sparrow cannot fall to the ground with- 
out His notice, is it possible that an empire 
can arise without His aid?” 

It is my firm belief, and I am proud to 
repeat it frequently, that the God of Heaven 
guided the Founding Fathers in establish- 
ing this Republic for His particular pur- 
poses. This is not just another nation. We 
in this choice land have a great and glorious 
mission to perform for liberty-loving peo- 
ple everywhere. And it is not difficult to 
perceive in our love of freedom and our 
great material strength the purposes of the 
Almighty in this critical period. 
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Dare we look at the crumbling of freedom 
in Asia and elsewhere and conclude that 
this immense empire of agricultural and 
industrial might has been given to us solely 
to satisfy our appetite for selfish things? 

No. We are strong for a purpose. We 
are strong because this is the hour when 
free men must each have the strength of 10. 
Yes; America must be kept strong for the 
blessing of our farmers—all of our people— 
and the inspiration of liberty-loving people 
everywhere. 

Much of the basic strength of our Nation 
stems from its agriculture. It is because 
of our ever-increasing agricultural efficiency 
that we have been able to take advantage of 
the manpower, inventive genius, and man- 
agement that have built this country into 
the world’s industrial giant—a giant tower- 
ing over its potential enemies as Samson 
of old towered over the Philistines. 

We have only 6 percent of the world’s 
people and 6 percent of the world’s land— 
yet our industrial output is equal to that of 
all the rest of the world combined. 

We could not have the cars, the steel, the 
electric power, the ships, the coal, the oil, the 
houses, the radios, the bathtubs, the running 
water, the clothing, and the recreation we 
now possess if one-half, or one-third, of our 
working force were engaged in agriculture— 
instead of only one-ninth. 

This fact points up the importance of men 
and women such as you who produce the 
feeder stock, who feed the beef animals, from 
whose forms come our dairy products, and 
whose farm flocks produce the eggs, the pul- 
lets, and the turkeys that go into our food 
production. 

The American people don’t very often call 
on the farmer and rancher to stand up and 
take a bow—certainly not as often as they 
should—bnt I want to say here and now that 
we take off our hats to you, and all our farm- 
ers, for the wonderful job of food, feed, and 
fiber production you have done over the 
years. You have contributed immensely to 
the health, vigor, and happiness of all our 
people. And you have helped industry, too. 

There would be no large refrigeration in- 
dustry here, for example, if there were no 
meat, milk, and eggs to preserve, and if we 
ate our wheat and corn directly from the 
land. 

Nor could the great grain crops of the Mid- 
west support our transportation system 
without the market provided by our live- 
stock. The American farmer is now the larg- 
est user of motortrucks in the world; but he 
could never support the 2½ million farm- 
owned trucks on grain alone. Your livestock 
products, and the consumer’s willingness to 
pay for them, helps to keep the wheels of our 
transportation industry going. 

I could also picture the contribution of 
other great crops to our national prosperity. 
Cotton alone employs more of our people 
upon the land than any other single crop, 
while contributing mightily to our indus- 
trial machine; tobacco is a powerful domes- 
tic as well as export contributor; soybeans 
play a huge role in feed and industry; and 
vegetable production today accounts for al- 
most one-third of the bulk of our annual 
diet. 

But I want to*stay close to your field, live- 
stock, not alone because your production ac- 
counts for more than half of all our farm 
income but because its close alliance to our 
grain production points up one of the im- 
portant problems in agriculture today—the 
problem of management. 

The problem of management that faces 
agriculture today is not only interesting, it 
is most challenging. 

Our agriculture produces and markets an 
astronomical tonnage. It flows daily across 
this continent moving by whole trainloads, 
by vertible caravans of motortruck, by air- 
planes, yes, even by horse and wagon from 


the remotest farms to provide our great 
urban populations with a constant and 
varied diet. Things that were once seasonal 
delicacies are now everyday staples, thanks 
to the excellence of the American-food 
system. 

It is a system that is in many ways the 
envy of the world. 

The American people have a knack for big 
things: big production—big buildings—big 
industries—yes, and big problems, too. 

Perhaps that explains how it came about 
that the cattle business—that was so good 
after the war and up until about 2 years 
ago—has undergone a drop in prices com- 
parable with 1920-21 and 1932. 

In April 1951, average cattle prices re- 
ceived by farmers were at the all-time high 
of $30.30. When we took office the price 
had declined to 619.70. There was a further 
decline and a low of $17.30 in April. The 
May 15 average price was up slightly over 
April, having risen to $17.50. 

I am not going to take your time by re- 
peating all the causes of the serious situa- 
tion in beef prices. There were many factors 
involved: the big increase in cattle numbers, 
the decline in the demand for breeding cattle, 
liquidation of some cattle because of drought 
and lack of feed, a slight weakening in the 
general price level and a lack of confidence in 
the future on the part of some feeders, OPS 
fixed prices and compulsory grading, and in 
a small number of cases, perhaps, lack of 
credit resources. 

You are far more interested in what we 
are doing about the situation and in pros- 
pects for the future—and so are we. 

Here is what we have done about the beef 
situation in the past 4 months: 

1. The new administration removed price 
controls and compulsory grading on live- 
stock and meat, This was done by Presi- 


dent Eisenhower within 3 weeks of our tak- ` 


ing office. 

2. We urged cattlemen to avoid panicky 
selling, which could only result in a further 
collapse of prices, and to market their beef 
in orderly fashion. The response was grati- 
fying, and the action of you men in com- 
pliance with our request had much to do 
with the firming up of the market that took 
place in March and seems to be continuing. 

3. In the field of direct action, we arranged 
with the armed services for the purchase of 
more beef. 

4. We initiated steps which culminated in 
reimposition of the tariff quota on cattle 
being shipped into this country from 
Canada. 

5. We increased purchases of beef for the 
school-lunch program and other outlets. 

6. We purchased frozen beef for shipment 
to Greece, and we have recently announced 
a program for purchase of canned beef for 
the same destination. 

These actions have resulted in the pur- 
chase of nearly 5% million pounds of beef, 
and the programs are still continuing. 

But our assistance will not end at this 
point. As Sec of Agriculture, it is my 
duty to seek additional ways to help cattle- 
men gain a fair price which will provide 
parity of income at the market place for 
their product. I shall continue to work 
toward that end. 

We in the Department will also continue 
to do all in our power to alleviate the cost- 
price squeeze which has been hurting agri- 
culture. 

As you know, we recently reduced the 
price of cottonseed meal owned by the Gov- 
ernment by $13 a short ton, or nearly 20 
percent, and more of this feed is now moving 
into use. 

Some beef cattle feeders have suggested 
that CCC corn might be made available to 
distressed feeders at reduced prices. In a let- 
ter to the Governor of South Dakota a few 
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weeks ago we explored the advantages and 
disadvantages of this proposal. 

We pointed out that the Department has 
gone as far as possible to make feed available, 
within the limitations under which its sup- 
port-price program must be conducted. We 
are moving CCC corn stocks which are in 
danger of spoilage or deterioration of feed- 
ing value as fast as they can be absorbed by 
the market, and we have worked out ar- 
rangements for sale at country bin sites 
which should give some help to livestock 
feeders. But, entirely apart from the legal 
question involved, there are economic con- 
siderations both pro and con. 

If corn could be made available to cattle 
feeders at substantially reduced prices, the 
immediate advantages would be lowered feed 
costs to those feeders in a position to qualify. 
Lowered feed costs, if it looked as if they 
might be maintained, might also cause an in- 
crease in the willingness of feeders to go back 
into the market for feeder cattle, thus im- 
proving slightly, the demand for and price 
of range cattle this fall. 

The first disadvantage would be that the 
total output of beef would be increased, 
thereby accentuating the current adjustment 
problem, probably offsetting the gains to a 
small number of feeders by some reduction 
in returns to many producers who were not 
able to qualify for reduced-price corn. It is 
the heavier, longer-fed cattle which are al- 
ready most difficult to market. 

The second disadvantage has to do with 
administration. It would be very difficult to 
determine precisely which feeders might be 
eligible, probably more difficult to effectively 
Police such a program. At the same time 
such a program would certainly set a prece- 
dent for any other livestock group which 
found itself in a price squeeze. And to at- 
tempt to solve these problems by generally 
lowering feed prices simply brings us back 
to where we started. 

In recent weeks, as I have indicated, the 
price of cattle has stabilized and has shown 
some evidence of strength. 

In accordance with the recommendations 
of the livestock industry advisory committee, 
we are placing added emphasis on our in- 
formational and promotional program to 
bring the facts about the beef supply and de- 
mand situation to the attention of consum- 
ers. A broad program to encourage more ag- 
gressive merchandising of meat has been in- 
stituted in cooperation with cattlemen’s as- 
sociations, meatpackers, wholesale distribu- 
tors, and retailers. I have recently made 
several major addresses, including two to 
the food trade, urging more effective mer- 
chandising of beef. All of these activities are 
helping to bring results in terms of better 
diets and orderly marketing. 

We are moving tremendous quantities of 
beef; during a recent 6 weeks’ period the 
inspected slaughter of beef cattle was up 
44 percent over a year ago. 

Within the past week we called the live- 
stock advisory committee together for a new 
meeting to survey the situation as it now 
exists and to obtain recommendations as 
to further plans. One thing we can do, and 
are doing, is to eat our way out of this 
problem, 

Unfortunately, there has been a new out- 
break of the foot-and-mouth disease in 
Mexico. To protect our livestock industry 
from this dreadful disease, I immediately 
closed the border. We hope the disease can 
soon be stamped out and the border re- 
opened. However, in the meantime, there 
are no more Mexican cattle coming into our 
country. 

Only last Friday I met with the livestock 
advisory group on foot-and-mouth disease 
in Denver. Mr. Albert Mitchell, chairman 
of the committee, and J. Earl Coke, the 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, have been 
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on the ground in Mexico with our Depart- 
ment veterinarians to assure maximum pro- 
tection to our own livestock producers, 

Let me point out that we also have been 
taking aggressive action to improve the dairy 
situation. 

During the latter part of March we issued 
an order under section 104 of the Defense 
Production Act placing import embargoes 
on dried whole milk, dried buttermilk, and 
dried cream. This action was necessary to 
prohibit imports which would have placed 
an intolerable burden on our price support 
activities. 

We also called a “work” conference of lead- 
ers of the dairy industry to initiate a cooper- 
ative attack on dairy problems. Moreover, 
we have used every available means to get 
more butter into school lunch, Army, for- 
eign aid, and other channels. 

And yet we know that just a little extra 
consumption of dairy products on the part 
of each person in this country would not only 
wipe out the surplus but would actually 
create a shortage of these products. Just 
one extra glass of milk a week per person 
would make a world of difference. 

We have somewhat the same difficulty 
with respect to our vast holdings of cotton, 
wheat, and corn, though these commodities 
are more easily storable and less susceptible 
to spoilage. 

An acute grain storage management prob- 
lem, centered in this area, is upon us. In an 
effort to find the best solution, our Depart- 
ment representatives last week, came out 
here to get the counsel and advice of farm 
leadership from six States. 

About 250 farmers and interested people 
attended the meeting in Des Moines. The 
second meeting was held here in Omaha, It 
was pointed out that over $7 out of each $10 
cash farm income of this area comes from 
livestock and livestock products, The great 
prosperity of this region has come from stor- 
ing and feeding corn on the farms and in the 
Corn Belts not from shipping it out. 

It was freely admitted that many farmers 
are now raising corn to sell to the Govern- 
ment. This deeply concerns every business 
and civil leader who wants more rather than 
less prosperity. 5 

It is good business to have adequate stor- 
age on every farm. We are urging the lead- 
ership of the Corn and Wheat Belts to pro- 
vide more storage. It is a self-help approach 
to keep from forcing the Government deeper 
into the storage business. At the same time 
it means more local prosperity—more profit- 
able farming. 

But what I want to point out is this one 
fact: Our ability to manage agricultural sur- 
pluses is crippled by an amendment which 
compels us to support prices at rigid levels. 
We are like a boxer whose feet are strapped 
to the ring post so that he is unable to shift 
his position. 

Consequently, we now hold title in the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to a billion 
and a quarter dollars’ worth of commodities, 
and are obligated to pick up the check for 
an additional two billions. 

Now, I hope, no one will misunderstand 
me. We do not propose to scrap any farm 
program that is doing a sevice to the people 
of this country. Nor do we propose that we 
should eliminate any farm program before 
we have something better to take its place. 
We merely want to point out one of the facts 
in the situation in which we are now forced 
to operate, and to repeat that the solution 
to many of the present difficulties in agricul- 
ture lies in better management—particularly 
in better marketing. 

We intend to take the good of what we now 
have and build upon it. 

We subscribe wholeheartedly to the cam- 
paign statements made by President Eisen- 


hower last fall. Just 5 days before the elec- 
tions, he summed up his views as follows: 

“I have made three major speeches and 
innumerable short talks on agriculture, 


Each and every time I have flatly stated, 


with no ifs or buts, that our administration 
is pledged to strengthen farm legislation for 
the farmers, that our administration will 
execute the present law on the books to the 
full letter and intent of Congress, that our 
administration is pledged to foster con- 
servation, rural electrification, farmer co- 
operatives, agricultural research and educa- 
tion, and other desirable farm programs; 
that our administration is pledged to pro- 
tect the farmer, not through Washington 
straitjackets, but through a cooperative Fed- 
eral, State, dnd farmer plan.” 

Those were the campaign pledges President 
Eisenhower made on October 31, 1952. They 
are still his pledges—and mine—on June 11, 
1953. 

Those are the policies of the new adminis- 
tration in the White House. They are the 
policies of the new administration in the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Our criticism of some of the farm programs 
does not rise from the conviction that these 
programs give you, the farmers of America, 
too much—but from the conviction that they 
give you too little. 

They give you too little because they do 
not build markets to put products into use at 
fair prices for consumers and fair prices for 
farmers. 

They give you too little because they do not 
permit desirable adjustments to take place 
in our farm economy which will place agri- 
culture on a sounder footing. 

They give you too little because they fail to 
provide adequate incentive for self-initiative 
and self-help upon the part of the grower, 
the handler, the processor, and the end dis- 
tributors. 

They give you too little because at times 
they price such commodities as wheat and 
cotton out of world markets, and even some 
products such as butter out of domestic 
markets. 

They give you too little because they tend 
to hold a price umbrella over synthetic and 
substitute products which in turn take over 
farm markets. 5 

Today we are administering the present 
programs fully, efficiently, and economically 
even though we feel they give the farmer too 
little. We must keep what we have until— 
working together—farmers, farm organiza- 
tions, the Congress, and the Department can 
develop something better. But something 
better we must find—we will find—to assure 
the farm prosperity this Nation needs to re- 
main strong. 

If we are going to make real progress in 
agriculture it must be by expanding the total 
market for farm products, not by restricting 
production to the presently available market. 

For a us agriculture one requirement 
is absolutely essential—growth. Any policy 
that retards growth—that holds back tech- 
nological progress—that interferes with 
movement in the direction of more efficient 
and lower cost production is not good for 
agriculture in the long run. 

We must not freeze production in high 
cost areas. This is not the commonsense 
way to go forward in agriculture. 

Agriculture makes progress when it has 
markets demanding greater and more effi- 
cient production and also permitting shifts 
in production. During the war years when 
demand was high, great strides were made in 
the direction of more efficient and effective 
production because of a shift of marginal 
producers into more profitable enterprises. 
We need only look at the adjustments in 
some of the Southern States from cotton to 
grass and livestock to see the possibilities of 
this approach, 
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That is one reason why we are emphasizing 
research. Research can help increase market 
outlets. It can help lower costs of produc- 
tion and distribution. It can help make our 
agriculture more efficient. Most of the un- 
precedented progress in agriculture of the 
past 50 years has been due to research, 

But research often takes a relatively long 
time to bring results. What are we going to 
do to solve our immediate problems—or at 
least to hold them in check until longer 
range measures can take effect? 

Government obviously must stand ready to 
assist agriculture in the immediate situation. 
Government should extend a helping hand to 
farmers in making needed adjustments. 

But first we must be sure our pr 
point in the same direction as the desirable 
pattern of production. Recently price sup- 
ports have been hindering rather than help- 
ing farmers make the necessary adjustments. 
Rigid support price programs on some com- 
modities have retained uneconomic acreage 
in production and resulted in supplies in 
excess of needs. These supplies have not 
always moved freely into consumption be- 
cause it has been more profitable to sell the 
product to the Government than, for exam- 
ple, to feed it to livestock. Also we appear 
to have lost some of our foreign markets. 
Price incentives must help, not hinder, agri- 
culture in making adjustments. If this prin- 
ciple is observed, agriculture need not be in 
a Government straitjacket until such time 
as expanded programs of research and edu- 
cation open wider markets for the products 
consumers need and want, 

We believe that farm people should take 
the initiative in developing programs to 
meet their needs. We have every confidence 
that when they understand the penalties and 
advantages of alternative lines of action they 
will make choices which will be in the best 
interests of the Nation as a whole. 

There is no question which way farm peo- 
ple want to go. They want to go forward. 
They want to produce, It goes against the 
grain to do anything to stifle production. 

It is our sincere aim to help make it pos- 
sible for farmers to produce abundantly for 
stomachs, not for storage; for consumers, 
not for Government. 

To do this it appears to me there is need 
for a reappraisal of farm programs. 

We should study our price support pro- 
grams not with the intention of giving the 
farmer less security but of helping him to 
achieve greater security. 

We are moving forward with our plans to 
bring together the very best judgments on 
this subject. More than 100 work groups 
will have given us the benefit of their 
thought and study before the year is out. 
Hundreds of ideas and proposals sent in by 
individual farmers are being studied. The 
recommendations of the farm organizations, 
the suggestions of the agricultural colleges 
and experiment stations, the thinking of 
committees within the department to which 
we have assigned special tasks and our Na- 
tional Agricultural Advisory Committee, 
which meets again June 29, will all be uti- 
lized to develop the kind of farm programs 
and policies that will best serve the interests 
of all the American people and especially our 
farmers. 

This is building solidly—building from the 
“grass roots.” 

And now just a word about the future of 
the cattle business in this country. I know 
it is risky to talk about the future and what 
it may hold, so I would emphasize that what 
I have to say is more or less a matter of 
opinion. Yet our analysts in the Depart- 
ment maintain that in the short run there 
are some grounds for optimism about the 
prospects for fed cattle. We believe the 
seasonal rise in the price of fed cattle be- 
tween late spring and fall will occur again 
this year. 
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Moreover, cattle prices after the recent 
sharp decline are on a more firm base. In 
addition, the high price of hogs should give 
some strength to cattle prices. 

So far as the longer outlook is concerned, 
we all know that cattle prices are particularly 
susceptible to general economic conditions. 
The economic picture for the country con- 
tinues to be good. Employment is high and 
so is income, and we know that when people 
have food money to spend and the price of 
beef is right, they will go out and buy. 

The fact is that present prices for beef— 
low as they are—are helping recapture a 
market that had been partly lost to pork, 
chicken, poultry products, and other com- 
petitors. People are now eating beef, who, 
for years, reluctantly bypassed that part of 
the counter in the store—because they 
couldn’t pay the price. 

On the other hand, we know that the beef 
supplies ‘will probably continue to increase 
for some years ahead. Our Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics estimates that the num- 
ber of cattle on farms may reach a peak of 
perhaps 98 or 99 million head in 1955 or 
1956. According to estimates of population 
increase, this would mean beef supplies per 
person in 1956 about 8 percent above the per- 
capita supplies this year. The increase is 
not large, but it does mean that prices will 
have to overcome this depressing influence in 
order to rise to more profitable levels. 

Research developments which lower costs 
of producing and marketing beef can also 
improve the profit picture without a price 
rise. This administration is determined to 
push ahead on research with the utmost 
energy. We firmly believe that research and 
education provide the most important 
method of improving the long-time welfare 
of farm people and the Nation. Substan- 
tial developments in breeding, in nutrition 
and feeding, in forage and range manage- 
ment, in marketing and merchandising are 
coming out of the State colleges, the experi- 
ment stations, and department laboratories, 
I feel sure that these research developments, 
with the growing emphasis we plan to give 
them, will help the cattle industry lower its 
costs, increase its efficiency, and improve its 
economic position. 

May I say to you that I have been much 
encouraged by the attitude of cattlemen 
throughout this Nation. Yours has been 
a constructive and a realistic approach to 
the problems we in the department are en- 
countering. Your attitude has been all the 
more remarkable because the cost-price 
squeeze has been especially painful in your 
segment of agriculture and your losses have 
been heavy. I want to express my heartfelt 
appreciation. 

In closing, let me say this: The duty of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, as I see it, is to 
promote and work for the best interests of 
agriculture in every constructive way pos- 
sible. That is my belief and conviction. I 
will do all in my power to help develop and 
maintain a sound economy for agriculture 
in every segment of the industry and every 
part of the country. 

We know the kind of agriculture we want. 
We want an agriculture that will provide 
abundance of farm and forest products for 
our people to use, not to pile up in storage. 
We want an agriculture that will operate 
in a healthy economy so that farm people 
will have prices, incomes, and a level of 
living on a par with the prices, incomes, 
and level of living of other groups making a 
comparable productive contribution to the 
Nation. Farmers want to earn their in- 
come in the market place, and we are going 
to help them do it. 

Let us, therefore, work together in the in- 
terests of America to make our agriculture 
ever stronger. Let us in this choice land 
never betray our God-given American ideals. 
Let us have the courage to stand for prin- 


ciple and the vision to guard our precious 
freedom against all dangers, at home or 
abroad. 

Let us live and work so as always to merit 
and enjoy the blessings of a kind providence, 


Wilson Thesis Debunked by Spore in 
Washington Star 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to call attention to a penetrating analy- 
sis of Secretary Wilson’s contentions 
relative to the Air Force budget written 
by Mr. John B. Spore, associate editor, 
Combat Forces Journal. The analysis 
appeared in the Washington Sunday 
Star on June 14. 

DEFENSE TALK NEEDS MORE LIGHT, Less HEAT 
(By John B. Spore) 

If anything enlightening has come out of 
the Senate hearings on the military budget, 
it seems to be the fact that Secretary of 
Defense Wilson was less than frank about 
what the Eisenhower budget is and does. 

Had Mr. Wilson come out at the start and 
admitted that the Eisenhower military budg- 
et simply involves a greater calculated risk 
than the Truman version, much of the con- 
fusion might have been dispelled. 

Such an approach probably would have 
had more support from the people as well. 
For if General Eisenhower has demonstrated 
nothing else, he has shown that he enjoys 
the confidence of the great majority in this 
country. 

As it has turned out, the hassle between 
Defense Secretary Charles E. Wilson and 
Gen, Hoyt S. Vandenberg, Chief of Staff of 
the Air Force, over whether the $5.8 billion 
slash in the Truman-proposed Air Force 
appropriation will give us a second best or 
a second to none air force, contained many 
contradictions. 

Among the discrepancies that have had 
Congress and a large part of the Nation prac- 
tically standing on their ears were: 

Had or had not the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
approved the reduced appropriations? 

Is it possible that more airpower could be 
created with fewer dollars? 

Would the Air Force get more combat 
strength or would it become weaker? 

What effect would the building of fewer 
transport and trainer airplanes and heli- 
copters have on the combat strength of the 
Armed Forces? 

Could lead time in the production of air- 
craft be reduced to 18 months from 23 to 
34 months? 

Had the lead time needed to produce men 
trained to fly and service new aircraft been 
disregarded by the budget trimmers? 


NO JCS APPROVAL 


First, the Joint Chiefs of Staff did not 
approve the reduced budget. Nor, as Mr. 
Wilson put it, did they disapprove it. But 
they did warn against a cut in the 143-group 
goal, which is almost the same thing. The 
budget itself wasn’t submitted to the Joint 
Chiefs. It went to Congress after approval 
of the National Security Council and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. Mr. Wilson doesn’t think 
military men are capable of passing on bud- 
gets. Nor does he think they know much 
about production, either. Just what useful 
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functions he thinks the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
does perform is not clear, for he also took 
exception to their estimate of the Soviet 
Government’s atomic capabilities. 

Second, more aircraft cannot be created 
with fewer dollars. But the unwary citizen 
might happily think that was happening 
unless he paid close attention to the fact 
that aircraft ordered in 1950-52 are only now 
being delivered in quantity. It is no secret 
that deliveries of aircraft haven’t been up 
to expectations. But they are now beginning 
to roll in and some 2,300 more aircraft are 
expected to be delivered in fiscal 1954 than 
were delivered in fiscal 1953. Thus Mr. Wil- 
son is, in effect, taking credit for planes roll- 
ing belatedly off the assembly lines. This 
increase in the rate of planned deliveries 
does not increase the number of planned 
wings of course. The late deliveries merely 
fill up wings that should have been filled 
before the new administration took over. So 
the “more for less” claim looks almost like 
a deliberate attempt to mislead. 


SHORT-RANGE INCREASE 


Mr. Wilsdn contends his program will give 
the Air Force more combat strength. Pre- 
sumably he means in the short-range future, 
in the next 30 months, for an official Penta- 
gon statement has contended that by Decem- 
ber 1955, the “number of combat planes 
scheduled for delivery to Air Force will be 
higher than in the Truman budget.” This 
could be if “slippages” don’t catch this pro- 
gram, too. The new orders will concentrate 
on combat aircraft. Planned production of 
some 1,150 trainers, transports, and heli- 
copters has been eliminated in the new 
budget. On the long-range future, af ter 
1955, the Wilson program is vague. 

The Air Force, of course, will become 
stronger as Mr. Wilson says. That has been 
the plan since 1950. But, as General Vanden- 
berg says, “There will be a reduction in those 
units which support the combat operations 
of the Army.” 

The planned reduction of troop carrier 
wings—principally assault transports much 
desired by the Army will have definite effect 
on the Army’s ability to respond to an 
emergency. 

Mr. Wilson says money can be saved by 
cutting down the “lead time” between the 
placing of an order for airplanes and getting 
completed delivery. This, he said, will result 
in lower unit costs. Mr. Wilson is a produc- 
tion man and he should know. But the 
trade publication, Aviation Week, quoted 
“industry sources” as saying: “The Pentagon 
may order aircraft with an 18-month lead- 
time schedule, but this will do nothing to 
speed up manufacture of critical components 
(fire-control equipment, landing gears and 
electronic devices) and so reduce actual lead 
time.” It also noted that while the Navy 
operates on an 18-month schedule, it still 
takes at least 22 months to get an aircraft 
delivered.” 

General Vandenberg seemed less concerned 
with the lead time in plane building than 
he did in the “lead time” required to fit 
planes and the men who fly and service them 
together on a usable airbase. A few thou- 
sand soldiers without guns or a few thou- 
sand airmen without airplanes can waste a 
lot of tax money if the military planners 
gum up the works. 


LONG RANGE PERIL 


It appears that the Air Force may be 
stronger in 1954-55 than the Truman ad- 
ministration had planned. But by 1957 or 
1958 it could become a second-rate air 
force—especially if appropriations for re- 
search and development, for the building of 
prototypes, and for bases are curtailed as 
much as Mr. Wilson seems to desire. 

Mr. Wilson skirts this 1957-58 aspect by 
saying that his 120-wing program is an in- 
terim one, pending a review of the full de- 
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fenses and strategic situation by the newly 
appointed Joint Chiefs of Staff. Yet the 
President has said in commenting on general 
strategy, that the great facts that affect a 
so-called strategic situation and plan do not 
change rapidly. If this be so, the new JCS 
isn’t likely to come up with any startling 
recommendations for changes in United 
States strength or strategy. It is reasonable 
to assume, then, that the President and the 
Secretary of Defense will be working from 
essentially the same data when they make 
plans for future budgets. They will have to 
decide whether they are willing to continue 
the same degree of calculated risk, decrease 
it, or even increase it. 


Little Korea Stands Deserted—Eisenhower 
Has Walked Out on Gallant President 
Rhee in Bowing to Political Expediency 
Here and in London 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. OKON SKI. Mr. Speaker, this is 
no time for silence or abject blind fol- 
lowing. I think the proposed so-called 
Korean truce is a travesty of justice and 
honor. It is worse than Yalta or Munich. 
We will pay in blood and treasure for 
this ignominious sellout. 

It sets a new standard in our foreign 
relations. It really says: “Give us a mil- 
lion lives and we will sell you down the 
river. Trade and help the enemy and 
we will protect and finance you forever- 
more.” 

The facts about the tragedy of Korea 
are slowly coming to light. For some 
strange reason, the White House has 
failed to make public the letter from 
President Rhee dated May 30, to which 
President Eisenhower replied on June 7, 

In that letter from Mr. Rhee, it be- 
comes evident that the Republic of 
Korea—which is not a member of the 
U. N.—asked for the simple privilege 
of making a proposal to the enemy 
through the United States. The Korean 
President wrote: 

Whatever academic arguments there may 
be against it, we cannot but feel that rough 
and rudimental justice calls for Korea to 
mere one first and last proposal on its own 
part. 

Any armistice arrangement which would 
allow the Chinese Communists to remain in 
Korea would mean to the Korean nation, in 
terms of eventualities, an acceptance of a 
death sentence without protest. 


Mr. Rhee added that, even if he person- 
ally were to agree to such an arrange- 
ment “it will not help the matter very 
much, as subsequent developments, I 
fear, will show.” 

The main points of the Rhee proposal 
have been revealed in the last few days 
and constitute principally a request that 
before the armistice the United States 
agree to a mutual-defense pact with 
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Korea. But the text itself is significant. 
Mr. Rhee wanted the defense pact 
worded this way: 

The United States will agree to come to our 
military aid and assistance immediately 
without any consultation or conference with 
any nation or nations, if and when an enemy 
nation or nations resume aggressive activi- 
ties against the Korean Peninsula. 


Mr. Rhee also asked that there be sub- 
mitted to the enemy now a proposal that 
Communist Chinese troops as well as 
United Nations troops be withdrawn, 
presumably during the armistice period. 
This was not referred to at all by Gen- 
eral Eisenhower in his reply to Mr. Rhee 
and has perhaps not even been trans- 
mitted to the enemy. 

The Korean concept is that in June 
1950 the armies of only one aggressor— 
the puppet government of North 
Korea—stood on the 38th parallel. That 
army was beaten. But in its place 
another aggressor now stands on the 
battleline—Red China, with 700,000 
troops—which constitutes a dangerous 
threat to the safety of the Korean Re- 
public. 


The Communist puppet regime in North 
Korea— 


Says Mr. Rhee— 
has a military pact, I understand, with Red 
China, while the latter has another with 
the Soviet Union. Korea has nothing to 
counteract the formidable impact of this 
series of Communist military copulations, 


If the Republic of Korea were a mem- 


ber of the U. N., it might choose to rely 


on that organization, but it is not. It 
is inconceivable that, as has been sug- 
gested impatiently in some quarters, 
pressure be brought to bear on Mr. Rhee 
and the Korean armies by withholding 
ammunition and supplies. One reason 
why this would appear to be a deplorable 
course is that General Eisenhower in his 
Minneapolis speech has just said: 

We cannot select those areas of the globe 
in which our policies or wishes may differ 
from our allies, build political fences around 
these areas, and say to our allies: “We shall 
do what we want here—and where you do 
what we want, there and only there shall 
we favor unity.” That is not unity. It is 
dictation. And it is not the way freemen 
associate. 


If the doctrine of dictation is to apply 
to the Republic of Korea—which lost 
more than 1 million persons in dead and 
wounded during the war—then it can 
only mean the prolonged presence of 
American troops on Korean soil to police 
the Korean armies and coerce them into 
doing what the Government of Great 
Britain wants done. Prime Minister 
Churchill is profuse in his applause for 
the recent action of the American Presi- 
dent. This correspondent has learned 
that many personal messages from the 
British Prime Minister influenced Gen- 
eral Eisenhower to decide to ignore the 
wishes of South Korea and to bow in- 
stead to the wishes of Great Britain. 

Poor Korea, ravaged by war, stands 
deserted, not exactly in the interest of 
allied unity—for she is an ally, too— 
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but in deference to a political expediency 
in London and Washington that time 
will prove was mistaken. 


Opinion Poll Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOSEPH F. HOLT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to call the attention of my colleagues to 
the results of a poll that I conducted 
among the voters of 22d Congressional 
District of California. To get the opin- 
ions of the folks I represent, I sent a 
questionnaire to approximately 65,000, 
or one-fourth, of the registered voters 
in the community which I represent. 

PURPOSE OF POLL 


The purpose of my survey was two- 
fold: First, to determine in broad terms 
the attitudes and opinions of my con- 
stituents on vital domestic and interna- 
tional issues; second, to stimulate the in- 
terest of the folks I represent on issues 
before Congress and the problems faced 
by their Government. 

Questionnaires were mailed in April 
to a cross-section of registered voters— 
Democrats, Republicans, and Independ- 
ents. To insure complete coverage, the 
newspapers in my district were invited to 
publish the questionnaire as a public 
service. I am happy to report that they 
all cooperated in printing my poll. 

RESULTS GRATIFYING 


The results have been most gratifying 
in that a total of 6,512 questionnaires 
were returned, and a few are still com- 
ing in. This will be a return of around 
10 percent, which is considered very good 
in any poll. Space was reserved on the 
questionnaire for comments, and more 
than one-half of those responding added 
remarks. Many folks took this means 
of qualifying their opinions and an- 
swers. They also discussed many other 
issues of current interest. 

I realize that it was difficult for an- 
swers to be confined to “Yes,” “No,” or 
“No opinion,” just as it was difficult to 
phrase the questions so that they might 
be answered in as concise a form as pos- 
sible. 

UNABLE TO PERSONALLY ANSWER ALL COMMENTS 


I sincerely appreciate the wonderful 
response from the folks who received my 
questionnaire. My only regret is that 
the response was so overwhelming and 
that so many folks enclosed personal let- 
ters and wrote additional comments on 
the back of the questionnaire that I am 
unable to answer each of them personal- 
ly. I read all of the comments careful- 
ly, however, and my sincere thanks go 
out to all folks for their response because 
it made it possible for me to compile this 
poll report, 
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an impartial private concern: 


by the IBM Service Bureau, 


. Do you think the United States should bomb Communist Manchurian 
$ bases and blockade the China coast to help bring an end to the Korean 
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Percent Percent 
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Lovett Critical of Defense Cuts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the widely 
known writer, Marguerite Higgins, re- 
cently interviewed former Secretary of 
Defense Lovett to get his views relative 
to cuts in the defense budget. The fol- 
lowing account of the interview appeared 
in yesterday’s Washington Post. I 
should like to include it in our RECORD; 

LOVETT CRITICAL OF DEFENSE CUTS 
(By Marguerite Higgins) 

Robert A. Lovett, former Secretary of De- 
fense, has said in his first appraisal of the 
new defense program that, with the projected 
cuts being so extensive, it is nonsense to 
talk of more overall defense for less money. 
Such assertions in his opinion risk a back- 
lash of disillusionment on the American 
public. 

With a record of Republican convictions, 
Lovett's capacities in Government were such 
that he was asked by successive Democratic 
administrations to serve in posts including 
Under Secretary of State and Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense. In World War II, he 
served as Assistant Secretary of War for Air. 

Now associated with Brown Bros., Harri- 
man, following his resignation as Secretary 
of Defense in January, Lovett observed in a 
talk last week in his Wall Street office that 
he has come away from his stint in public 
service with many strong convictions, in- 
cluding the belief that the costliest thing 
in the world is to make up lost time.” In 
view of Russia’s military power—a power 
whose rate of growth is considerably faster 
than that of the United States—Lovett feels 
that the cutbacks of today may very well 
prove to be just such costly lost time. 

None of this means that there isn’t plenty 
of room in the defense setup for greater pro- 
duction efficiency and administrative re- 
forms. In January, Lovett went so far as to 
warn that the Defense Department could not 
fight a war without drastic change. 

Additionally, as a result of his detailed 
experience with defense matters, he agrees 
that certain economies are obviously possi- 
ble in such areas as the reduction of the in- 
terval between the placement of a defense 
order and its actual fulfillment. Perhaps 
there will be unforeseen cost reductions in 
weapons output as a result of going into 


mass production, though this has been taken 
into account in defense budget planning. 

But even by exercising every economy and 
blessed with a great deal of luck, it would be 
unlikely that we could save by these meas- 
ures more than a billion or so dollars with- 
out severely affecting planned output of 
planes, infantry training divisions, etc., 
Lovett feels. And with cuts as extensive as 
$5 billion it is impossible, in his view, by any 
stretch, to get the same amount of defense 
as previously scheduled. The reason is best 
expressed in terms of man-hour production. 

The man-hour production yardstick is a 
simple one. For example, the Defense De- 
partment knows how many production man- 
hours go into a jet fighter. Obviously a great 
many more hours are needed to produce the 
more complicated jet bombers. Conversely, 
the production of a jeep can be expressed in 
comparatively few man-hours. - 

With more than $5 billion out of the de 
fense budget, the number of production 
man-hours devoted to defense in this coun- 
try are inevitably going to be reduced, re- 
sulting in fewer tanks, guns, and planes in 
the years ahead than were scheduled under 
the previous money outlay. 

In Lovett’s view, the alternatives before 
America are to continue the full program as 
planned, in order to gain security described 
as minimum by the present Chiefs of Staff, 
or, for the sake of economy, the balanced 
budget and a sound dollar, we can take the 
calculated risk of less defense by trimming 
defense outlay. But the important point, 
in his view, is that the American people 
shouldn't be confused into thinking you can 
have both, 

Among the concrete examples of cuts re- 
sulting from the new budget as brought out 
last week in testimony before Congress are 
the elimination of at least 4 Army train- 
ing divisions, cutback of 5 wings in the Stra- 
tegic Air Command, and a halving of air 
reserve strength from more than 50 scheduled 
wings to about 23. 

Lovett is in complete accord with the idea 
that you can’t possibly predict which year 
will bring attack by a potential enemy. But 
the years 1954 and 1955 were merely used as 
target dates for the buildup of America’s de- 
fense because national intelligence estimates 
show that the Communist world would by 
then have the capability of an all-out atomic 
attack on this country. 

This wasn’t a prediction of an attack, as 
has recently been charged, but merely an 
estimate that it was possible. The reason was 
that we could not safely defer the construc- 
tion of our capacity to repel this attack be- 
yond the time when the enemy was able to 
come at us. Lovett doesn't see any flaw in 
this reasoning. 

A fascinating part of the discussion with 
the former Secretary was the analysis of just 
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what went into the making of national poli- 
cies under the American form of government. 

An obviously important factor is the ap- 
praisal of the Communist enemy's power and 


intentions. Yet even here there must be a 


lot of guesswork, partly because of the secu- 
rity-mindedness of the Communist world. 
There is also margin for guesswork in the 
fact that much of the evaluation of the 
enemy has to be done by newly appointed 
officials who may only recently have emerged 
from the very specialized world of business 
into the world of international politics, and 
who have not had the background necessary 
to evaluate the Communist system. In this 
connection, Lovett feels that some form of 
continuity in highly placed officials is becom- 
ing more and more essential. I got the im- 
pression his plan would be something like a 
kind of a permanent under secretary, or per- 
manent civil servant such as exists in the 
British system. 

Other examples of hew much human 
guesswork must go into matters involving 
survival are these: 

Much of our national policy, as Lovett 
agrees, has to be based on unknowables. One 
is an estimate of what the American economy 
can afford. The fluctuations in this estimate 
have been spectacular. Back in 1950, Gen. 
Omar N. Bradley claimed that America could 
not afford more than $15 billion a year 
for defense. But the next year, America was 
in fact able to afford more than $80 billion 
for defense. And the Truman administra- 
tion even based part of its election cam- 
paign on the slogan, “you never had it so 
good,” implying that America had been able 
to prosper very well indeed under the budget 
that had been described a few years back as 
an impossibility. 

Another unknowable is the politician’s 
guess of just what the American public “will 
stand.“ The past administration's convic- 
tion of the unpopularity of the war in Ko- 
rea was an important factor in our national 
leadership's election to take emergency steps 
in the production and training necessary to 
prepare us to fight and win in Korea. 

After watching the interplay of civilian 
and military impact on Government for 
many years, Lovett has concluded that the 
best interests of the country are served if the 
military leadership, so far as possible, stays 
away from guesswork about these unknow- 
ables—that is American public reaction and 
what the American economy can afford. 

To retain the respect of the country and 
their greatest effectiveness, the military 
should present their case as specialists in the 
light of their best estimate of what is needed 
to defeat the enemy in case of big or small 
wars, he feels, 


Excess-Profits Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to relate a 
story of the effect of the misnamed ex- 
cess-profits tax on a little corporation 
that is trying to grow and create employ- 
ment in my home town of Marshfield, 
Wis. The story is as follows: 

The Rollohome Corp., Marshfield, Wis., 
was organized in October 1947 by four broth- 
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ers and a brother-in-law. The five owners 
did all the manual labor, purchasing, sell- 
ing, and administration. 

The operation struggled along in the 
years 1948 and 1949, 


In the year 1950 the corporation began to 
be successful in its production and sale of 
mobile home units (formerly known as 
house trailers). 

Its history is as follows: 


Profit 
before State] State Federal 1 Number of 
Sales and Federal! taxes Net income ‘employees 
taxes 
$15,000 $11, 200 90 
44, 000 6, 000 104 
100, 000 22, 000 285 


The corporation pays in income taxes such 
an enormous proportion of its net profits 
that its growth is seriously hampered and 
it cannot accumulate any working capital 
sufficient to finance its operations. 

In the year 1952 the corporation paid in 
wages, a total of $735,000 compared to $305,- 
000 in 1951. This payroll is an extremely 
important part of the economy in the small 
city of Marshfield, whose population is only 
12,500, 

There seems to be a widespread impres- 
sion that Rollohome's growth is being fi- 
nanced through the retention of large prof- 
its. The real fact is, that only through the 
forbearance of suppliers and their extreme 
liberality in extending credit to them, has 
this corporation been enabled to grow and 
furnish employment (for this small com- 
munity) to such a large working force, 

If there should be a temporary falling off 
of demand for Rollohome mobile home units, 
the corporation would be forced to imme- 
diately curtail its operations and reduce its 
working force; thus creating unemploy- 
ment, and thus contribute to a spiral that 
might become permanent. 

Whereas, if it had been permitted to 


retain some of its earnings for a slack pe- 
riod, it would be possible for it to maintain 
employment and ride through a temporary 
slack period. 

The disastrous effect of the excess profits 
tax can be seen by the following compari- 
son for 1951 and 1952: 


Net income that would have been re- 
tained to build up and strengthen 
the business so as to help make 
more certain continuous employ- 
ment if there had been no excess- 


The increase in net income is due not to 
the Korean war or any effects of the defense 
preparations, but is primarily due to the re- 
alization on the part of many persons (re- 
tired couples, itinerant workers, and others) 
of the many advantages of mobile home 
living. 


Community Property Laws and the Equal 
Rights Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent to revise and ex- 


tend my remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, I include a very able synposis of 
community laws and.the equal-rights 
amendment. 

This brief study was compiled by Miss 
Marjorie Temple, of the Business and 
Professional Women. 

It brings out clearly many of the dis- 
criminations against women and again 
points up the fact that the amendment 
would not in any way change the special 
laws designed for women and laws that 
they must have. 

We will always have special laws for 
special groups of our citizens, we have 
always had them, and we always will. A 
most notable instance is our veterans’ 
legislation. Nevertheless, we feel that 
women will never be first-class citizens 
or get equal pay for equal work until 
this amendment is 

The matter follows: 


COMMUNITY PROPERTY LAWS AND THE EQUAL 
RIGHTS AMENDMENT 


In discussions on the pro and con of the 
equal-rights amendment, objections are be- 
ing raised to the amendment on the grounds 
that it would destroy the rights of women 
under the community-property laws of the 
States. 

In order to answer this argument, it was 
decided to survey the laws of the eight States 
which have community-property statutes 
and see just what these rights are and what 
women would lose under them. The gen- 
erally accepted definition of “community 
property” is all property acquired by the hus- 
band and wife during coverture other than 
property each owned prior to marriage or 
received through gift, devise, or bequest. In 
most instances property so acquired, referred 
to as separate property, may be controlled 
absolutely by the owner, whether husband 
or wife, and each is entitled to the earnings 
from such separate property. However, this 
is not always so. In some instances the hus- 
band has the control of the earnings from 
separate property acquired after marriage. 

After summarizing the laws it appears that 
there is no reason why an equal rights 
amendment should change the definition of 
what is community property, but it would 
make it possible to equalize the control over 
such property to a great extent. It is dif- 
ficult to see what the wife would lose by 
such action and from some of the cases in- 
volving disputes over community property, 
the wife would have much to gain by being 
able to prevent “squandering” of community 
assets by her husband. 

The State of Washington has the nearest 
thing to equitable community property laws 
but even here, the husband has the manage- 
ment and control of all community personal 
property and is the one to determine how 
the property will be used and for what pur- 
pose. 

There are eight States which have com- 
munity property laws: Arizona, California, 
Idaho, Louisiana, Nevada, New Mexico, Texas, 
and Washington. The law of community 
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property was derived from the Spanish and 
French civil law systems, and is not based 
on our Anglo-American system of the com- 
mon law. 

American Jurisprudence (vol. II) in dis- 
cussing community property generally, had 
this to say: “The avowed object and purpose 
of the community system are to place hus- 
band and wife on an equal footing as to their 
property rights, though it has been said that 
as enacted and interpreted in most of the 
States, it may be doubted whether this ob- 
ject has been accomplished.” 

Under the community system managa- 
ment and control, generally, are vested in 
the husband although in some States this 
right is limited to personalty. 

Contracts of the husband made in behalf 
of the community are binding on the com- 
munity but ordinarily the wife cannot bind 
the community by her contracts. 

As a rule, the husband has absolute power 
of disposition over all community personal 
property to the same extent as if it were 
his separate property. Moreover, except 
where otherwise provided by statute, he may 
also dispose of community real property, 
other than the homestead, without his wife's 
consent. The husband may spend the com- 
munity income substantially as he chooses. 
“He may waste it in debauchery and the wife 
is without redress” (U. S. v. Robbins (269 
U.S. 315)). Even on dissolution of the com- 
munity he cannot be required to return 
money actually expended by him during its 
existence on the grounds that the expendi- 
tures were unreasonable, extravagant, or 
reckless. 

Generally speaking, in the absence of a 
fraudulent intent to defeat the wife's claims, 
the husband may make a voluntary disposi- 
tion of a portion of the community property 
if such disposition is reasonable in reference 
to the whole amount. The wife cannot do 
so without the husband's consent. 

In actions respecting real property, the 
general rule is that the husband alone has 
the right to sue for the recovery of commu- 
nity property and the wife cannot properly 
be joined in an action brought for that 
purpose, or in an action involving the title, 
regardless of the nature of her interest. 

The husband may contract community 
debts for which the community property 
will be liable. 

As for separate debts, the general rule is 
that the community property is liable for 
the separate debts, obligations, and liabili- 
ties of the husband. Where the rule of 
liability prevails, the community property 
has been held liable to satisfy a fine imposed 
on the husband for the commission of a 
crime, even though not committed in con- 
nection with the management of the com- 
munity property. Costs charged against the 
husband have also been held chargeable 
against the community. 

The husband may dispose by will of one- 
half of the property to whomsoever he 
pleases, even though the statute contains 
no language giving him the power. On the 
other hand, in the absence of a statute pro- 
viding otherwise, the wife has no general 
power of testamentary disposition over any 
of the community property. 

These general statements are, of course, 
not applicable to all the States having com- 
munity-property laws. These laws vary from 
State to State and are set forth below with 
the general code annotations from which 
they were obtained. The cases interpreting 
these laws have not been included except in 
certain instances. For example, the laws of 
Texas and the cases thereon, are conflicting 
and there are innumerable law review articles 
on the community-property laws of all eight 
States. The Texas Code incorporates an ar- 
ticle on the community-property laws of the 
State and the extent to which piecemeal 
amendments and subsequent court decisions 
have affected the actual language of the 
statutes. 
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ARIZONA (ARIZONA CODE ANNOTATED, 1939) 

All property acquired during coverture, 
with certain exceptions, is community prop- 
erty. During coverture personal property 
may be disposed of by the husband only. A 
chattel mortgage given by the wife is unen- 
forceable but one given by the husband is 
binding. A personal obligation or debt cre- 
ated by the husband during marriage is 
prima facie a community property obligation 
or debt. 

Earnings and accumulations of the wife 
and her minor children in her custody while 
she has lived or may live separate from her 
husband, are separate property of the wife. 

The community property is liable for the 
husband's debts unless specially excepted by 
law, but is not liable for the wife’s debts, 
On the death of one spouse, Ohe-half of 
the community property goes to the survivor 
and each has the right of testamentary dis- 
position of the other one-half. 


CALIFORNIA (DEERING’S CIVIL CODE, 1949) 


Community property, both real and per- 
sonal belongs equally to both spouses but is 
under the management and control of the 
husband. 

The community property is not liable for 
the wife’s contracts unless secured by a 
pledge or mortgage thereof executed by the 
husband. 

The husband has management of com- 
munity personal property with absolute pow- 
er of disposition (except testamentary) but 
he cannot make a gift of it or dispose of it 
without a valuable consideration. 

Upon the death of either spouse, one-half 
of the property belongs to the surviving 
spouse and the other half is subject to testa- 
mentary disposition of the decedent. In the 
absence of such disposition, all the com- 
munity property goes to the surviving spouse. 

When the wife survives, the community 
personal property is subject to the husband’s 
debts and the property must be administered 
under the Probate Code. 

When the husband survives, he retains the 
power to sell, manage, and deal with the com- 
munity personal property pending adminis- 
tration of the estate, 


IDAHO . (IDAHO CODE ANNOTATED) 


All property acquired after marriage in- 
cluding rents and profits of separate prop- 
erty is community property in the absence 
of specific contrary provisions in the instru- 
ment by which the wife acquired the prop- 


The husband has the management and 
control of the community property except 
the earnings of the wife for personal services 
and rents and profits from her separate 
property. 

The community property is liable for the 
separate debts of the husband as well as for 
the community debts but it is not liable for 
the separate debts of the wife. 

On the death of either, the surviving 
spouse has the right to one-half the com- 
munity property subject to community debts 
and the other one-half is subject to the 
testamentary disposition of the decedent. 

The wife’s earnings and the earnings of 
her children in her custody, while living 
separate from her huband are her separate 
earnings. 

LOUISIANA (LOUISIANA STATUTES ANNOTATED) 

The community property is under the ad- 
ministration and control of the husband. 
Damages for injury to the wife shall be her 
separate property and recoverable by herself 
alone. Property purchased by either spouse 
during the existence of the community is 
presumed to be community property. This 
is so even though the wife might buy prop- 
erty in her own name from funds she earned 
while living with her husband. 


The debts of the husband and/or wife 
during the existence of the community are 
presumed to be community debts. However, 
community debts can be created only by the 
husband except in certain cases. 

The husband may alienate community 
moveable property without the wife’s con- 
sent provided there is no intent to defraud 
her. 

Both the wife and her heirs and assigns 
may exonerate themselves from community 
debts by renouncing the community. But if 
the wife has taken an active part in the ef- 
fects of the community, she cannot renounce 
it. 

The surviving husband is personally re- 
sponsible for the debts of the community 
but the wife is only responsible if she ac- 


cepts the community. 3 
NEVADA (COMPILED LAWS or 1929, SUPPLEMENT 
1931-41) 


The wife must make an inventory of her 
separate property and file it with a recorder, 
according to the provisions of the statutes. 
Any real or personal property not so record- 
ed, will be presumed to be community prop- 
erty, particularly as between the wife and 
a purchaser in good faith. 

The husband has entire control of the 
community property and has absolute power 
of disposition except that he may not make 
any deed of conveyance or mortgage on the 
homestead without the wife’s signature. 

The wife has absolute control of her sep- 
arate property and the earnings and accu- 
mulations of herself and minor children 
living with her when they are used for the 
care and maintenance of the family. 

Upon death of the wife, the entire com- 
munity property belongs without adminis- 
tration to the husband, except that in case 
the husband has abandoned the wife and 
lived separate from her without such cause 
as would have entitled him to a divorce, 
the half of the community property subject 
to the payment of its equal share of the 
debts chargeable to the community estate, is 
at her testimentary disposition in the same 
manner as her separate property. 

Upon death of the husband, one-half of 
the community property shall vest in the 
surviving wife and the other one-half is 
subject to testamentary disposition by the 
husband; provided the homestead set apart 
by one or both of them before the husband's 
death, and certain other property shall be 
set aside for use of the widow and minor 
heirs. 

In the absence of disposition of his testa- 
mentary one-half, and in the absence of 
surviving children, the entire community 
property vests in the widow without admin- 
istration under certain conditions, 

NEW MEXICO (STATUTES OF 1941 ANNOTATED) 

All property acquired after marriage is 
presumed to be community property with 
certain exceptions, However, property con- 
veyed to husband and wife by an instrument 
in writing vests title in each as tenants in 
common even though community funds are 
used to purchase the property. To be com- 
munity propery, the deed must so state. 

The husband has sole management and 
control of community personal property and 
has the sole power of its disposition during 
coverture, other than testamentary, but he 
must be joined by the wife in all deeds and 
mortgages affecting real property. 

Upon death of the wife, the entire com- 
munity property, without administration, 
belongs to the husband with certain excep- 
tions which relate to judicial decrees. The 
wife has no testamentary power over com- 
munity property if she dies before the hus- 
band. 

Upon the death of the husband, one-half 
of the community property goes to the sur- 
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viving wife and the other one-half is subject 
to testamentary. disposition. 


TEXAS (VERNON’S TEXAS CIVIL STATUTES) 


All property acquired by husband or wife 
during marriage, except separate property, 
shall be deemed community property and 
may be disposed of by the husband only. 

The community property is liable for debts 
of husband and wife contracted during mar- 
riage with certain exceptions, 

The husband’s separate property is ex- 
empted from liability for the wife’s torts but 
not the community property or the wife’s 
separate property. 

The homestead cannot be conveyed with- 
out the wife’s joinder, but the husband may 
dispose of other real estate without her con- 
sent or joinder. — nay merase, 

The husband is entitled to the use of the 
wife’s earnings as part of the community 
property under his control, and this has 
been interpreted to include the income from 
her separate property and also damages 
which she might receive from any personal 
injuries suffered. As far as the wife’s sep- 
arate property is concerned, she cannot con- 
vey or encumber it without the joinder of 
her husband, 


WASHINGTON (REVISED CODE OF WASHINGTON, 
1952) 


Community personal property is under the 
absolute control of the husband to the same 
extent as his separate property, except that 
he cannot devise more than one-half of it 
by will. 

The husband has the management and 
control of the real property but cannot sell, 
convey, or encumber it without the wife's sig- 
nature. 

The husband and wife have the same 
amount of authority as to their separate 
earnings, liability for each other’s debts 
and torts, and the right to convey commu- 
nity property, real or personal, to each 
other, 

Upon the death of either, one-half goes to 
the survivor subject to community debts 
and the other half is subject to testamentary 
disposition subject also to community debts, 


Why Foreign Arms Aid? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following article 
by Henry Hazlitt from Newsweek of 
June 15, 1953: 

WHY FOREIGN Arms Am? 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

For the fiscal year beginning July 1 we face 
an estimated deficit under present tax laws 
of $6,600,000,000 and, even if Mr. Eisenhower 
gets all the tax extensions he wants, of 
of $5,600,600,000. We profess not to know 
how to solve this problem. Yet we are plan- 
ning to give away $6,500,000,000 to foreign 
countries, 

Our foreign-aid program, once mainly 
economic, is now mainly for defense. Con- 
gressmen hesitate to criticize it because they 
think it involves primarily a military ques- 
tion. It still involves, in fact, primarily 
an economic question, for it rests on two in- 
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valid economic assumptions: (1) that 
Europe cannot afford to pay for its own de- 
fense and (2) that the amount we give for 
defense aid all goes to increase foreign 
defense. 

Here are this fiscal year’s armament ex- 
penditures of ten of our aid beneficiaries 
stated as a percentage of (1) their total cen- 
tral governmental expenditures (TGE) and 
(2) their gross national product (GNP). 
The record of these European countries is 
compared with our own: 


Defense expenditures 


Percent of 
tni sak Brent 
tral Gov of gross 
Country ernment national 
expendi product 
tures 
Belgium. Luxembourg. 23.6 6.3 
Denmark 24.2 3.5 
France. 37.6 11.2 
Greece. 39.0 8.5 
Italy. 26, 4 5.8 
Netherlands. 23.3 6.2 
Norway 20. 5 5.0 
Portugal 35. 5 5. 0 
Turkey. 40. 8 6.5 
United Kingdom 37. 2 12.0 
United States 71.3 15.0 


The United States, in brief, is spending on 
national defense more than 4 times as 
much absolutely as these 10 nations com- 
bined (some $53,200,000,000 against a total 
of $11,800,000,000). It is also spending much 
more relatively—15 percent of its gross na- 
tional product against an average of 7 per- 
cent for the 10 beneficiaries. 

Many Europeans argue that this is just 
as it should be. They advocate a sort of 
international progressive income tax. This 
rests on the theory that the man or country 
that produces more and earns more some- 
how owes the difference to the man or coun- 
try that produces less and earns less. 

Yet the United States, which is giving the 
defense aid, is spending some 70 percent of 
its total budget on defense, whereas the 
countries receiving the aid are spending on 
the average only some 30 percent of their 
total budget on defense. This is another 
way of saying that while we in the United 
States can afford to spend only 30 percent 
of our total budget on nondefense items 
the European beneficiaries of arms aid are 
lavishly spending some 70 percent of their 
total budgets on nondefense items. They 
are robbing their own defense at the cost 
of comparative luxuries (including deficits 
on their nationalized industries). 

This relationship cannot be excused on the 
plea of poverty. On the contrary, in the 
foregoing table it is Greece and Turkey that 
have the highest relative defense budgets. 
Yugoslavia devotes some 80 percent of its 
total spending budget to defense and Na- 
tionalist China about 57 percent. The 10 
countries in the table spend altogether a 
modest $11,800,000,000 on defense and some 
$34,200,000,000 on nondefense. Suppose we 
assume that we are contributing some 
$4,200,000,000 a year to their defense. Why 
can’t they, instead, take this out of their 
nondefense expenditures (which would still 
leave them some $30 billion for this purpose) 
and add it to their defense expenditures 
(which would still be only about half of 
their nondefense expenditures) ? 

It is relevant here to point out that what- 
ever money or material we give to a Euro- 
pean government for defense aid, however 
specifically earmarked, can simply release 
that much of that country’s own funds for 
additional nondefense expenditures. The 
only way we could make sure that this diver- 
sion is not taking place would be to dictate 
and supervise every item of that govern- 
ment’s budget. And no one would dare 
propose such dictation. 


Italian Elections 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Pilot, 
Boston, Mass., edition of Saturday, May 
30, 1953, which indicates the type of edi- 
torials which were most beneficial in 
gaining the results of the recent Italian 
elections defeating communism: 


WRITE ro ITALY 


In the critical elections of 1948 the Italians 
by serious efforts were able to overcome the 
appealing promises of the Reds in that coun- 
try and put in office a democratic and Chris- 
tian government. Now once again the Italian 
elections are approaching and the same rad- 
ical elements continue to exploit with im- 
possible promises the postwar problems of 
the country. 

One thing which will encourage the Ital- 
lan people in their choice of a government 
will be the support they will receive from 
America which has assisted, and will con- 
tinue to assist, their labors, especially in the 
economic rehabilitation of their nation and 
its agrarian reforms. A democratic and free 
people, rich in Christian tradition, it is cer- 
tain that they will repudiate the Communist 
cause if they can be sure that they will not 
be left without hope and help in the rebuild- 
ing of their great country. 

In 1948 many Americans of Italian origin 
with relatives and friends in Italy wrote to 
their countrymen to encourage them to re- 
pudiate the false appeals of the Reds. The 
letters were effective and the progress made 
in the last 5 years under a Christian demo- 
cratic government has been formidable. 
Now it is time to write a further word of 
encouragement that the progress may con- 
tinue and the Red candidates totally defeat- 
ed in the elections on June 7. If you have 
relatives and friends in Italy, write this week 


and urge a victory for freedom. 


These Men Without a Country—The De- 
nationalization of a Korean or a Chinese 
Is Not a Triumph for His Dignity or His 
Self-Respect 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1953 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, this is 
no time for silence or abject blind fol- 
lowing. I think the proposed so-called 
Korean truce is a travesty of justice and 
honor. It is worse than Yalta or Munich. 
We will pay in blood and treasure for this 
ignominious sell-out. 

It sets a new standard in our foreign 
relations. It really says: “Give us a mil- 
lion lives and we will sell you down the 
river. Trade and help the enemy and 
we will protect and finance you forever- 
more.” 
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Paragraph 3 of the agreement on pris- 
oners of war, signed by Lt. Gen. Nam Il 
and Lt. Gen. William K. Harrison, says: 

No force or threat of force shall be used 
against prisoners to prevent their repatria- 
tion and no violence to their persons or af- 
front to their dignity or self-respect shall be 
permitted * * for any * * purpose what- 
soever. 


Here again idealistic words cover bru- 
tal realities. 

The prisoners are those in U. N. cus- 
tody who have refused repatriation to 
Communist Korea or China. It was over 
the issue of their protection that truce 
negotiations stalled. Now if they stub- 
bornly persist in resisting repatriation, 
they are to become men without a coun- 
try—their fate determined by a U. N. 
bureaucracy. If this is “no affront to 
their dignity or self-respect,” it is be- 
cause the very meaning of the words has 
all but vanished. 

The prisoners are Koreans and Chi- 
nese. They are just as Korean as Gen- 
eral Nam or Syngman Rhee, and just as 
Chinese as Mao Tse-tung or Chiang 
Kai-shek. They are just as Korean or 
Chinese as you or I or President Eisen- 
hower are American. There is a Com- 
munist Korea and an anti-Communist 
Korea; a Communist China and an anti- 
Communist China. In consideration of 
“dignity and self-respect” these men— 
they are men, not robots—naturally 
should be given the choice to be freed to 
return to Communist North Korea or 
China or become citizens of South Korea, 
or join their fellow Chinese in Formosa. 

But no. The price they must pay for 
resisting communism is to become noth- 
ing at all. 

First, they are to be turned over to a 
“neutral” commission of representatives 
of five states: Sweden, Switzerland, In- 
dia, Poland, and Czechoslovakia. Only 
the two western states are neutral. 
India, which would have the decisive 
vote, is an appeaser of Red China. 

Then, for 90 days, teams of Red Chi- 
nese and Red Korean agents—5 to 7 for 
every thousand men—are to enter the 
camps protected by this neutral com- 
mission to explain to the prisoners why 
they should cease to resist repatriation 
to Communist areas. In another assault 
on the meaning of words and concession 
to Communist jargon, these teams, 
trained experts in Communist indoctri- 
nation, are called explaining representa- 
tives. 

They may bring with them radio fa- 
cilities and communications personnel 
and the world press and television will 
view their operation on 50,000 human 
guinea pigs. 

If a prisoner applies to go back, a ma- 
jority vote of the neutral commission 
will pass on the validity of his applica- 
tion. 

If, after 90 days of this, there are still 
stubborn anti-Communists, their fate 
will be submitted to a U. N. political con- 
ference. Meanwhile, their status will be 
changed from prisoner of war to civilian 
refugee and the neutral commission and 
Indian Red Cross shall assist their re- 
habilitation in neutral countries. 

They may not seek refuge in the 
United States, or the countries of the 
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British Commonwealth, or the Philip- 
pines, or Turkey, for these have been 
belligerents. Presumably they would 
prefer to repatriate to Communist Korea 
or China than to seek refuge in neu- 
tral Communist Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
or Hungary. Will Switzerland or Swe- 
den take them and make them equal 
citizens? Do they want to be Indians? 

Wherever they go—and go somewhere 
they must—the neutral nations com- 
mission will always stand ready to assist 
them to return to that part of their 
fatherland which is Communist. 

The precedent is set. If a prisoner 
defies communism, his anti-Communist 
guardians will give him the choice of 
returning to the Communist fold or be- 
coming an outcast from his nation. 

It is well if hostilities cease in Korea. 

But let us not call surrender a com- 
promise, or the denationalization of a 
man a triumph for his dignity and self- 
respect. 

This is the doubletalk of George Or- 
well’s 1984. 


Wilson Resorts to Phony Figures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, it is diffi- 
cult for facts to keep up with Secretary 
Wilson’s phony figures, Half truths 
and studied evasion are concealing from 
the people the real truth about the Wil- 
son attack on our Air Force build up. In 
his latest misleading propaganda he has 
lumped together Naval and Air Force 
strengths to claim that we now have 152 
wings. He knows that the air strength 
of the Navy and Marines was taken into 
consideration when our 143 wing Air 
Force goal was established to provide us 
with a minimum security level. 

Secretary Wilson, who recently pub- 
licly boasted of his huge sales of air- 
planes to the Navy during the war, has 
admitted also that Assistant Secretary 
McNeil, a former Navy disbursing officer, 
and Deputy Secretary Kyes, formerly of 
General Motors, had more to do with cut- 
ting the Air Force budget than anyone 
else. By rashly lumping Naval Air and 
Air Force strength together, without dif- 
ferentiating between their primary mis- 
Sions, the Secretary is obviously threat- 
ening to stir up an inter-service contro- 
versy. : 

The Navy and Army have already 
practically reached the force levels as- 
signed to them when it was determined 
that the Air Force should build to 143 
wings, Only the Air Force was caught in 
midair and knocked into a tailspin by 
Mr. Wilson. 

The heavy cut in the Tactical Air 
Command—fighters and fighter bomb- 
ers—when studied in connection with 
the Secretary’s reference to strategic 
bombing from carriers, leads one to actu- 
ally conclude that the Secretary may 
want to turn tactical air power over to 


the Army, strategic to the Navy, and re- 
duce the Air Force to a minor defense 
role although it is the only force we 
possess that today is widely credited 
with deterring the Russians because of 
its ability to strike heavy blows against 
Russian targets. It is also the only force 
with fighter planes good enough to suc- 
cessfully fight Russian MIG's. I believe 
in naval airpower but for a role it can 
efficiently perform and not as a substi- 
tute for the Air Force which is equipped 
for a different primary mission. 

It was a shocking thing to hear the 
Secretary of Defense testify that it was 
all right for General Vandenberg to say 
we need a 143-wing Air Force because 
in the Secretary’s own words “there is no 
evidence to the contrary and I am not 
saying there is.” It was shocking, too, 
to learn from his own lips that Mr. Mc- 
Neil and Mr. Kyes made up the pres- 
ent Air Force budget when Secretary 
Wilson was in Europe and that upon his 
return he looked it over quickly and 
approved it. 

Classifying a large number of our 
great B-47 bombers as trainers to be able 
to say combat planes have not been 
eliminated from the Air Force program 
is a good example of the tactics being 
used to try to fool the American people. 

Thwarting Air Force progress by re- 
stricting the use of previously appro- 
priated funds, and imposition of ham- 
stringing restrictions, in order to assert 
that the goal could not have been met; 
using a shorter lead time to postpone ap- 
propriations and give the impression of 
economy; hiding behind the President 
to avoid arguing with facts—all these 
tactics are being employed to pull a Cad- 
illac curtain down around the Secre- 
tary’s defeatist and pennywise attack 
on the American Air Force. 


Slum Clearance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to insert the following 
editorial on Slum Clearance that ap- 
peared in the Newark Evening News 
last Saturday. As the editorial points 
out— 

To call a halt in the battle against slums 
would be to affront the democratic ideal, to 
weaken the fiber of our citizenship and 
national strength, and to give comfort to the 
Communist propaganda line that free en- 
terprise is callous to the needs of the masses, 


I trust the Senate conferees on the 
independent offices appropriation bill 
will stand firm against any reduction in 
the 35,000 units of public housing ap- 
proved by the Senate and that the House 
will agree to the maintenance of this 
essential program. 

The editorial follows: 

SLUM CLEARANCE 

The Newark News has always supported 

better housing because better housing plays 
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a large, if not determining, role in building 
better citizens and a better city. And, so 
long as private enterprise admittedly cannot 
afford to build decent shelter at rentals with- 
in reach of the lower-income brackets, Goy- 
ernment subsidies must make up the dif- 
ference. 

At the recent annual meeting of the 
Newark Citizens Housing Committee, Wil- 
liam L. Brach, chairman, and other speak- 
ers pointed out that better housing and slum 
clearance cannot be achieved in adequate 
measure unless all segments of the com- 
munity unite in a common effort. Unity is 
vital if the trend toward decay and blight is 
to be resolutely arrested and a period of 
healthy growth launched. 

Despite the gratifying progress in new 
public housing projects and plans for re- 
development in the first ward, great slum 
areas remain. Enforcement of health and 
building ordinances should be rigorous 
pending more far-reaching clearance and re- 
development programs. 

On the national level, it is to be hoped 
that Congress will not destroy, or reduce to 
a mere dribble, Federal aid for better hous- 
ing. To call a halt in the battle against 
slums would be to affront the democratic 
ideal, to weaken the fiber of our citizenship 
and national strength, and to give comfort 
to the Communist propaganda line that free 
enterprise is callous to the needs of the 
masses. 


Truce May Be a Boomerang—Plenty of 
Explanations Will Be Offered To Gloss 
Over the Military Defeat Which U. N. 
Has Suffered 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 15, 1953 
Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, this is 


no time for silence or abject blind fol- 


lowing. I think the proposed so-called 
Korean truce is a travesty of justice and 
honor. It is worse than Yalta or Mu- 
nich. We will pay in blood and treasure 
for this ignominious sellout. 

It sets a new standard in our foreign 
relations. It really says: “Give us a 
million lives and we will sell you down 
the river. Trade and help the enemy 
and we will protect and finance you 
forevermore.” 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
June 10, 1953] 


Truce May BE A BOOMERANG 
(By David Lawrence) 


(Norte. In the original printing of these 
remarks in the daily Recorp, the name of 
the author of the article, David Lawrence, 
was unfortunately omitted. David Lawrence 
is entitled to full credit for the article in- 
serted by me and the Recorp should be cor- 
rected accordingly.) 


Politically a truce in Korea may help the 
Eisenhower administration, but only tempo- 
rarily. Already the subject of how long it 
will be before the Korean truce as an issue 
will boomerang against the administration is 
being discussed here, and some political ana- 
lysts think the criticism will be overwhelm- 
ing in 6 months; others think 9 months. 

Judgment is being predicated on the belief 
that the American people do not at the 
moment realize what has happened, They 
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have not yet been able to come to a decision 
because the discussion has just begun. Like- 
wise, in thé next few months every act of 
faithlessness by the Communists in the Far 
East or in southeast Asia will be pointed to 
as confirmation of the unwisdom of the 
Korean agreement. 

Questions that will be asked in the debate 
that will go on inside both the Democratic 
and Republican Parties are these: 

First. Why did President Eisenhower ac- 
cept the provisions laid down by the Truman- 
Acheson administration when a new negotia- 
tion could have been begun with new terms 
when the talks were resumed in April after 
having been broken off last autumn? 

Second. Why do spokesmen for the United 
Nations and for the administration insist 
that aggression has been repelled in Korea, 
when the aggressor as formally named by the 
U. N.— Red China—still has 700,000 troops 
stationed in the middle of Korea, having 
come all the way from the Yalu River to the 
present battle line? 

Third. Why, after the aggression of the 
North Korean armies was halted in October 
1950, did the U. N. armies receive permission 
from the U. N. Allies to cross the 38th parallel 
and drive toward the Yalu River? 

Fourth. Why were casualties incurred if 
victory and the unification of Korea had been 
abandoned as military objectives and the sole 
purpose was to repel aggression at the middle 
of Korea? 

Fifth. Why did General Eisenhower offer 
the Republic of Korea a mutual-defense pact 
with the United States alone when it is the 
U. N. which has presumably assumed the 
responsibility for repelling aggression in 
Korea? 

Sixth. Does this mean—as Senator Tarr 
recommended—an abandonment of the U. N. 
as a primary means of defending Korea? 

Seventh. Why did General Eisenhower in 
his letter to President Rhee ignore the re- 
quest of the Republic of Korea that its coun- 
try be rid of the Communist Chinese troops 
which invaded Korea and committed acts of 
aggression formally denounced by the U. N.? 

Eighth. Why were American troops 
which, together with the South Koreans, 
have done almost 90 percent of the fighting— 
prevented from using maximum force to win, 
and why was the plan of General MacArthur 
submitted last December to President-elect 
Eisenhower for the winning of the Korean 
war disregarded? 

Ninth. What explanation will be made to 
the American military forces of the future 
concerning victory as an objective when the 
United States concedes it must carry on only 
such military operations as other govern- 
ments may dictate to it, even though the 
enemy is not restricted by an international 
body or alliance? 

Tenth. What explanation will the Truman 
and Eisenhower administrations give for 
failure to insist that all trade with Red China 
and Soviet Russia in strategic materials be 
cut off during the last 3 years by all members 
of the U. N.? 

Eleventh, How can the United States re- 
main a member of an international body 
known as “the United Nations“ when, in fact, 
one set of members have been supplying arms 
and munitions to help kill the troops of other 
members, mostly those of the United States 
and the Republic of Korea? 

Twelfth, If there is peace in Korea, why 
are not taxes reduced, and why are Ameri- 
can boys going to keep on being drafted? 

Lots of explanations will be made to gloss 
over the military defeat which the U. N. has 
suffered, and it is tragic that General Eisen- 
hower in his letter forgot about the spirit 
of the American soldier when he conceded 
defeat and a weariness of fighting. The 
plain truth might well have been included— 
that the troops of the United States and 
South Korea were not defeated but were pre- 
vented from using maximum mili power 
to obtain victory and that the responsibility 


for the defeat must rest squarely on the 
British Government, which feared that not 
enough money and troops would be available 
for Europe if America became engaged in a 
war to obtain victory in Asia. 

This is the first time that a military effort 
of the United States, in conjunction with al- 
lies, has been defeated. The enemy has 
dictated the terms of the armistice and will 
dictate the terms of peace. A divided Korea 
is being rationalized already by administra- 
tion supporters as an academic objective. 
Also, the admission of Red China to the U. N. 
has been announced as a definite objective 
of Great Britain, despite protests from this 
country that this would be a reward for the 
aggressor. The U. N. has lost a war it could 
have won, ; 


Polish Embassy Is Red Propaganda Mill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following: 


Hon. THOMAS J. LANE, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dran Ma. Lane: I have your letter of 
May 27, 1953, enclosing a copy of your re- 
marks to the House entitled “Polish Em- 
bassy Is Red Propaganda Mill.“ The De- 
partment shares your opinion that Polish 
Embassy releases are of a propagandist na- 
ture and fully understands your concern 
about the distribution of this Communist 
literature. It is without question a strain 
on our hospitality to allow circulation of 
such material by the Polish diplomatic mis- 
sion, the more so in that we enjoy no re- 
ciprocal right in Poland. 

The Department does, however, distribute 
information on the United States and its 
programs and policies in some 64 countries 
abroad, and consistently maintains the posi- 
tion that the distribution of information 
is a proper diplomatic function. We con- 
sider circulation of this American material 
in the national interest. With regard to 
legislative action on our part which might 
be taken to curtail or suppress the informa- 
tion activities of foreign missions in the 
United States, it is believed likely that such 
legislation would result in repercussions 
which would impair our American informa- 
tion program and other related mission ac- 
tivities in a number of foreign countries 
where a greater understanding of and friend- 
ship for the United States is sought. 

The Department believes that our atti- 
tude in this matter should reflect a con- 
sistent regard for the principle of the free- 
dom of the press, so long as the publica- 
tions in question do not exceed the limits 
of propriety which international custom and 
usage have established for informational 
material issued by a mission of one state 
within the territory of another state. The 
enclosed press release No. 211 of March 21, 
1952, and No. 161 of March 30, 1953, illustrate 
the action taken by the Department to con- 
trol the activities of the Polish mission in 
those cases where the propaganda which 
it sought to disseminate did exceed such 
limits. It may be noted that the effect of 
the Department's communication to the 
Polish Embassy of March 21, 1952, was to ask 
for the cessation of the publication by the 
Embassy of the Polish Bulletin, to which 
you made reference in your remarks to the 
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House in connection with the issue of 
March 15, 1952. 

The Department believes that a policy of 
automatically suppressing all material such 
as emanates from the Polish Embassy would 
display an exaggerated fear of such propa- 
ganda. The American people enjoy free ac- 
cess to the truth from a great many reliable 
sources of information. They are in a good 
position to judge the accuracy of Polish 
Embassy releases and to be alert to the false- 
hoods and misrepresentations of Commu- 
nist propaganda. As you have noted, the 
millions of Americans of Polish descent 
know especially well that the Polish Em- 
bassy is not the true voice of Poland, its 
people, or its institutions. 

The Department is convinced that this 
propaganda has a minimum effect, and that 
in light of this and the foregoing considera- 
tions, the most effective means of dealing 
with it lies with the recipients themselves, 
who are free to dispose of it as trash, and 
to notify the Polish Embassy to remove their 
names from the mailing list. Alternatively 
they may refuse to accept delivery, in which 
case the material is marked “undeliverable” 
by the postmaster and returned to the 
sender. 

Sincerely yours, 
THRUSTON B. MORTON, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, March 21, 1953. 


UNITED STATES NOTE TO POLAND 


The United States today delivered a note 
to the Polish Embassy in Washington protest- 
ing the issuance by the Embassy on March 3 
of a press release concerning the investiga- 
tion by the Madden committee of the House 
of Representatives into facts, evidence, and 
circumstances of the Katyn Forest massacre. 
As a consequence of the issuance of this press 
release by the Polish Embassy, Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson, in the United States 
note, requests that Polish Government estab- 
iishments in the United States cease imme- 
diately the issuance of all publications, and 
of press releases of the nature of that issued 
on March 3. 

Text of the United States note follows: 

“The Secretary of State wishes to refer His 
Excellency the Ambassador of Poland to a 
matter of serious concern to the United States 
Government involving a press release which 
was issued by the press office of the Polish 
Embassy on March 8, 1952, under the heading 
‘Polish Statement on Madden Committee.’ 

“This propaganda utterance released by the 
Embassy was designed as a calculated and 
completely baseless attack on the United 
States and its Congress, as well as on the 
aspirations of the United States for peace and 
international security. In addition, the press 
release made wholly untrue allegations con- 
cerning the actions of the United Nations in 
Korea, 

“In both tone and contents this abusive 
press release exceeded the limits of propriety 
which international custom and usage have 
established for press offices of a mission of one 
state acting within the territory of another 
state. 

“The Secretary of State protests this out- 
rageous and improper action of the Embassy 
and in consequence requests that the Polish 
Government establishments in the United 
States cease immediately the issuance of all 
publications, and of press releases of this 
character.” 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, March 30, 1953. 
DISTRIBUTION BY POLISH EMBASSY OF PUBLI» 
CATION ATTACKING THE UNITED STATES 
The Department of State on March 28 
sent to the Polish Embassy at Washington 
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a note requesting that distribution of a pub- 
lication by the Embassy making false 
charges against the United States be stopped 
immediately and that any further distribu- 
tion of similar material be discontinued. 

‘The text of the United States note follows: 

“The Secretary of State wishes to inform 
His Excellency the Ambassador of Poland 
that it has come to the attention of the 
Department of State that the Embassy has 
sent to various recipients in this country 
copies of a publication entitled ‘Documents 
on the Hostile Policy of the United States 
Government Toward People’s Poland.’ This 
book contains numerous false charges of 
aggressive and subversive activities on the 
part of the United States against Poland. 
In this connection reference is made to the 
United States Government’s note dated Feb- 
ruary 9, 1953, and earlier communications to 
the Polish Government. 

“The dissemination by the Embassy of 
this collection of propaganda is not con- 
sistent with the views expressed by the 
United States Government contained in its 
note to the Embassy of March 21, 1953, re- 
garding the issuance of publications and 
press releases by the Embassy. The Depart- 
ment of State consequently requests the Em- 
bassy immediately to cease distribution of 
this publication and to refrain from any 
further distribution of publications of a 
similar character.“ 


Army Contract for Gas Masks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the Army’s award of a contract 
for gas masks to the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co. at Fall River, Mass., over the 
low bid of the Pennsylvania Rubber Co. 
in Jeannette, Pa., smacks of irregularity 
in its handling. 

The loss of this contract will likely 
place the Jeannette area in a group IV 
labor surplus area, but Fall River would 
have been in group III without it. Many 
protests have been filed with the Procure- 
ment Office of the Chemical Warfare 
Division and with the Department of the 
Army against this decision, which was 
based on a letter of intent having been 
sent to the Firestone Co. while the Fall 
River Group was in group IV classifi- 
cation. But before the contract was 
actually let, Fall River was elevated to 
group III and, therefore, was not en- 
titled to special consideration. With both 
Fall River and Jeannette in the same 
group III classification, the contract 
should have gone to the low bidder, 
which was the Pennsylvania Rubber Co. 
at Jeannette. 

The widespread concern which has 
been aroused by this action is evidenced 
by the resolution adopted by the Penn- 
Sylvania State Senate, which I have per- 
mission to include with these remarks. 
This resolution by the Pennsylvania Sen- 
ate stamps this question as of vital im- 
portance. I have asked the Comptroller 
General to review the Army’s legal de- 
cision and am seeking a thorough in- 
lcs pera by the Armed Services Com- 

ee: 


SENATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Harrisburg, Pa., June 8, 1953. 

“Whereas a Pennsylvania manufacturing 
corporation, known as the Pennsylvania 
Rubber Co., situated in Jeannette, Pa., has 
been in the forefront in the manufacture 
of gas masks for the Chemical Warfare 
Division of the United States Government; 
and 

“Whereas of recent date bids were opened 
for the renewal of the contract for manu- 
facturing of gas masks and the aforemen- 
tioned company was judged to be a lower 
bidder in a bid involving millions of dol- 
lars; and 

“Whereas it appears, contrary to good gov- 
ernment and good business practice, the 
Chemical Warfare Division has awarded the 
contract for the manufacturing of gas masks 
to the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., for its 
plant at Fall River, Mass.; and 

“Whereas the failure to receive this con- 
tract means a loss of employment of approx- 
imately 445 employees of the Pennsylvania 
Rubber Co. which in turn will create a 
labor situation that will place this com- 
munity in a serious distressed employment 
area; and 

“Whereas the technicality on which the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. was awarded 
this contract was based upon an erroneous 
statement that Fall River, Mass., was a 
greater distressed employment area; and 

“Whereas the records show that Jeannette, 
Pa., and Fall River, Mass., are both in the 
same relative category regarding employ- 
ment: Therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Senate of Pennsyl- 
vania call upon the Governor of the Com- 
monwealth, John S. Fine, to contact the 
United States Senators EDWARD MARTIN and 
James H. Durr and each of the Pennsylvania 
Congressmen and request them to do every- 
thing in their power to correct the injustice 
on the allotment of this contract until a 
thorough investigation is made by a proper 
committee of the United States Congress; 
and further be it 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent immediately to the two United 
States Senators aforementioned, and the 
United States Congressmen aforementioned, 
and the President of the United States.” 

I certify that the foregoing is a true and 
correct copy of a resolution introduced by 
Senator John H. Dent and adopted by the 
Senate of Pennsylvania, the 8th day of June, 
1953. 

[SEAL] G. HAROLD WATKINS, 
Secretary, Senate of Pennsylvania. 


House Joint Resolution 240 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


E OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1953 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, again I 
rise to add a little more fuel to what I 
hope will become a hot fire for the pas- 
sage of House Joint Resolution 240. 
This bill closes the Mexican border to 
unescorted minors and thereby cuts off 
an important teen-age highway to nar- 
cotics addiction. Easy access to the il- 
legal drugs in Mexican border towns has 
been proven one of the important rea- 
sons for the epidemic of addiction 
among juveniles in California. 

The following portion of a news ar- 
ticle appeared recently in a Los Angeles 
Times story covering a national meeting 
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of psychiatrists in Los Angeles, Calif. 
I insert it because it shows that nar- 
cotics addiction is most prevalent 
among minors, and, therefore, our 
greatest efforts must be directed toward 
stamping out the evil in this age group. 

An ancillary purpose in inserting this 
item is to establish that narcotics addic- 
tion usually starts with the use of mari- 
huana. This drug is particularly avail- 
able in such border towns as Tia Juana 
and Mexicali, which are just a few steps 
south of our boundaries. 

The purposes and intent, and, I am 
sure, the result of House Joint Resolu- 
tion 240 would dovetail completely with 
the eradication of the condition por- 
trayed by the opinion of these 3,000 ex- 
pert psychiatrists: . 

Narcotic addiction of the young was 
among the more important subjects dis- 
cussed yesterday at the conclusion of the 
5-day annual meeting of 3,000 psychiatrists 
in the Statler. ‘ 

A detailed study of 50 of them in a Fed- 
eral reformatory, according to Dr. William 
E. Todd, of Columbus, Ohio; revealed that 
they averaged 20 years of age. Most of them 
started using heroin at that age, but had 
started to use marihuana at the age of 16. 

The majority said they felt all right if 
they didn’t get caught. Fifty-four percent 
of the drug users had been arrested for mail 
theft compared to 25 percent of the non- 
addict prisoners. 


Atlanta Writer Warns Against Wilson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Ralph 
McGill, writing in the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion, has pointed to recent history to 
show the danger involved in Secretary 
Wilson's dangerous assumptions concern- 
ing Russian strength and intentions. I 
should like to include Mr. McGill's in- 
formative and thought-provoking ar- 
ticle in the RECORD: 

Lessons From “THE DESERT Fox” 
(By Ralph McGill) 

Nine years ago today a greatly worried Ger- 
man general, Erwin Rommel, scratched the 
first entry in his diary since the 4th of June: 

“June 5-8.—Fears of an invasion during 
this period were rendered all the less by the 
fact that tides vere very unfavorable for the 
days following, and the fact that no amount 
of air reconnaissance had given the slightest 
indication that a landing was imminent, 
The most urgent need was to speak person- 
ally to the Fuehrer * * * to convey to him 
the extent of the manpower and material 
inferiority we would suffer in the event of 
a landing, and request the dispatch of two 
further panzer divisions, an AA (antiair- 
craft) corps and a nebelwerfer (multiple 
rocketprojector) brigade to Normandy.” 

This was the beginning of a long story 
of protest by Rommel of German bureau- 
cratic failures to supply the military which, 
finally, was to cause a long green car to 
drive up to the home of the wounded 
Rommel. From it stepped two officers in 
Nazi uniforms, 

DRAMA 


Young Manfred Rommel, his 17-year-old 
son, saw his father receive them. Thirty 
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minutes later they left. He then saw his 
father mount the stairs to Mrs. Rommel’s 
room. Later his father returned and said 
with great calmness that he had just had 
to tell his wife that he, Rommel, would soon 
be dead but that by so doing he could save 
his family from retaliation from Hitler. It 
was all planned, he said. The car soon would 
return. 

He would get in it and would take the 
poison which had been handed him, and 
which would bring death in 3 seconds. The 
officers would then announce that General 
Rommel had died of a heart attack, 

And so it happened. 

This is the ninth anniversary of the fate- 
ful Allied landing on the Normandy beaches, 
which began in the dark predawn hours of 
June 6, 1944. The German side of it, from 
a man whose plans to fortify Normandy had 
been rejected, may be read in the lately pub- 
lished volume of the Rommel papers, 


LESSON 


There are lessons for us in there, too. We 
are reminded of them as bureaucrats, in- 
cluding Secretary of Defense Wilson and his 
aide, Roger Kyes, dogmatically state what 
the Russians are going to do in the way of 
warfare and air attack, and also, as they dis- 
honestly use the present increases in air 
strength, growing out of the past admin- 
istration’s appropriations for increase as 
evidence that a drastic slash now can be 
made. (Any cut now would not, of course, 
be felt until 1954, And any restoration of 
it, in the event of aggression in 1954, would 
be a year or more late reaching the fighting 
front.) 

On January 26, 1944, Rommel, fighting for 
adequate supply and air power, wrote in his 
diary from his headquarters in France: 

“The job’s very frustrating. Time and 
again one comes up against bureaucratic and 
ossified individuals who resist everything 
new and progressive.” 

All through Rommel's papers the same 
strain runs. 

In Berlin there were always bureaucratic 
experts, close to Hitler, who kept telling him 
what the army and the air force needed and 
assuring him that the generals always asked 
for too much. 

Rommel believed he could have gone on 
through to Alexandria and the Suez Canal 
area when, in 1942, he was less than 100 
miles from Alexandria. But, he reports: 

“If success had depended, as in times gone 
by, on the strength and will of my men and 
their officers, then we would have overrun 
Alamein. But, our sources of supply had 
dried up—thanks to the idleness and mud- 
dle of the authorities.” 

Time after time he reports such failure. 

Now, on the anniversary of Normandy, our 
Air Force wants to know why the man who, 
in June 1944, had steadily taken the advice 
and estimates of the Air Force as necessary 
for the job, now, as President, turns to 
bureaucratic civilians for advice as to strategy 
and air-power estimates. 


Fourth-Class Post Offices 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. LYLE, JR. 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, my very 
good friend Gentry Dugat, who writes 
a column for the Bee Picayune, Beeville, 
Tex., has ably expressed the uneasiness 
of many of our rural people throughout 
America concerning the recent sugges- 
tion to do away with fourth-class post 


offices. He has presented the case so 
well that I feel many of you will want 
to review it and I am therefore inserting 
it in the RECORD: 


We Want Our Post Orrices—Rurat Mar. 
.Patrons RESENT Possipiuiry or HAVING 
FourtH-Ciass Post OFFICES CLOSED 

(By Gentry Dugat) 

There is a good bit of opposition among 
ranchmen and farmers living in the rural 
precincts of Bee County to the proposed plan 
to do away with fourth-class post offices. 
They reason that enough conveniences have 
been centralized in the larger towns already, 
and that the privilege of being served with 
their incoming mail, buying stamps, and 
handling parcel post packages should be 
kept nearer home. 

“Who wants to ride 15 miles to buy a 
stamp, or maybe 20 miles in some instances, 
to get the right postage for a package we are 
sending our boy in the Army?” This is one 
of the practical questions that is posed. 

There has been a rumor that the national 
administration plans to take the fourth- 
class post offices away from the rural folks, 
Whatever is done will be an effort to cut 
down the deficit of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. None of the fourth-class post offices 
pays its own way. But these offices serve 
a lot of people for a lot of items of postal 
service who would have to travel many addi- 
tional miles if their little post offices are 
taken away from them. 

It is not exactly true that the administra- 
tion has decided to do away with the fourth- 
class offices. The St. George subcommittee 
of the House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee has made some recommendations, 

Here is recommendation No 1 as published 
in the Postmasters Advocate, a monthly 
publication of the postal service out of 
Washington, D. C.: “It is recommended that 
whenever a vacancy occurs in the office of 
postmaster at a fourth-class post office, an 
analysis be made to determine at that time 
whether that post office should be continued 
or whether the patrons could get better 
service at a lower cost by rural route.” 

Recommendation No. 2 of the subcommit- 
tee is as follows: “Many rural carriers have 
few patrons toa mile. On such light routes 
consideration should be given to consolidat- 
ing fourth-class post offices on these routes 
since service could be given to the patrons 
with no additional cost.” 

Well, there is another side to this. Just 
imagine you do not have the mail delivered 
to your door, and further imagine that you 
do not have a box or general delivery service 
at a Federal building (post office). Instead, 
imagine you live, say, 7 miles west of Mineral 
in North Bee County. 

Mineral is 9 miles west of Pettus. It is 
12 miles from Pawnee, but that wouldn't 
help, because Pawnee has a fourth-class of- 
fice, too. It is around 27 miles from Kenedy, 
out of which city the mail is delivered by 
star route to Mineral. The situation at 
Mineral will suffice to show the situation as 
it exists for the other Bee County fourth- 
class post offices, which afe at Normanna, 
Papalote, Tynan, and Pawnee. 

You have a package you want to mail to 
your son in the service, or a return package 
to Sears, Roebuck or to Montgomery Ward, or 
to a Beeville business house. You might 
want instruction on how to wrap the pack- 
age. Mrs. Pauline Marshall at Mineral will 
wrap the package for you, and will tell you 
exactly how much postage goes on the pack- 
age. If you lived west of Mineral 7 miles 
(and many postal patrons do), you would 
have to ride 9 more miles—16 miles, alto- 
gether—to Pettus, the nearest post office to 
get the information you wanted. 

If, however, you had the package properly 
wrapped, the rural mail route carrier has no 
way of figuring parcel-post rates over the 
United States, least of all to Japan, Korea, 
or to Guam. And out on the road he would 
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be in no position to help you properly pre- 
pare your package for mailing. But if you 
had the package properly wrapped and knew 
the exact postage (which you wouldn’t), the 
carrier is not compelled by regulation to take 
your parcel-post packages into the post office 
and buy your postage and apply the stamps 
for you. 

Here is another angle the rural folk point 
out: If you are expecting a large package— 
one too large to go in your mailbox—you are 
almost bound to meet the carrier to get your 
package. Maybe it is day-old chicks or 
Susie’s graduation dress. You are in the 
midst of farmwork that is rushing you, the 
hired hand has quit, and your second son 
has just reported for military service. There 
you are, with your fourth-class post office 
rubbed out, holding the bag. You simply 
have to sit there by the roadside and wait— 
wait for a carrier who might be tardy while 
the cows are breaking into the corn and the 
weeds are taking the place. One instance 
is reported where one man living away out 
in the sticks missed his carrier for 2 weeks, 
failing for that long to receive important 
registered mail. 

Here is another hazard that might face one 
if he had to transfer his postal business from 
a properly housed fourth-class post office to 
A lone mailbox out on an unguarded country 
road. Important packages come. Even if 
they are placed in unlocked boxes, they could 
be stolen. There are a lot of unscrupulous 
thieves in the country. Further, if a pack- 
age is too large to go in the box, the carrier 
has to take it back, A day is lost—maybe a 
package, 

Rural carriers ordinarily do not carry 
stamps forsale. Neither do they issue money 
orders, If registered mail comes, the carrier 
cannot leave it in the box. He leaves a no- 
tice, probably brings it again, but you have 
to be at the box or somewhere along the route 
at the exact minute the mail carrier brings 
it back for a second trip. Failing in that, 
you would have to travel 27 miles to Kenedy 
to get your registered letter. 

Further, it is pointed out, if an effort is 
made to put all patrons on extended rural 
routes, there would have to be centralization 
of rural box groups. That is, a lot of boxes 
would have to be placed close together. This 
would place the grouping a long way from 
many farm or ranch homes. It is reasoned 
the route could not reach all the homes of 
fourth-class post office patrons. 

C. o. d. packages would present a real 
problem to these regular patrons of the little 
community post offices. The mail carrier 
would have to have a written authority to 
get the c. o. d. package and would, of course, 
have to be given the exact amount of money 
on the spot. One patron on this score, who 
is up on the route, is reported to have lost 
a week in making connection with his car- 
rler. Those are bothers people don’t like to 
have with their mail. This is quite a con- 
trast to having your mail delivered to your 
very door or to your box daily with ever- 
present employed personnel around to wait 
on your needs, 

It is also true that there are some of the 
rural patrons who get their mail only once 
a week at their little post office. This accu- 
mulation might be unsafe in a box out on 
the road. 

A suggestion for locked rural boxes has 
come up. But the carrier would have to 
carry a lot of keys if this plan were put into 
effect. Further, some patrons might be put 
to the expense of buying much larger and 
stronger boxes—a lot of trouble and expense, 
they argue. 

Fourth-class post offices generally have 
more incoming mail than outgoing. They 
are dependent on stamp sales. And they are 
denied a large part of stamp sales on mail 
going out of these little offices. This hap- 
pens in various ways. Many oil companies 
send their field employees stamped envelopes 
for returning reports and other correspond- 
ence. The fourth-class offices are denied 
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this stamp patronage. The REA sends ready- 
addressed United States postals for the 
meter-reading reports. The local offices do 
not get to sell these stamps or cards. Many 
commercial concerns send return postage 
prepaid envelopes, to be paid for upon return 
at “the other post office.” Here another 
source of stamp sales is gone. That is one 
of the reasons why the fourth-class post 
offices do not pay their way. 

But these offices serve a lot of people— 
the folks who fill America’s breadbasket, and 
who raise succulent steaks for dinner tables. 
They are hoping the little, ole home fourth- 
class post office will be kept right where it 
is,” serving the agricultural and livestock 
hinterland of our country. Who wants to 
drive 9 additional miles, or maybe 27 more 
miles, to a post office to transact business 
that can be done right at the little office al- 
ready there.” 

There is downright concern over what 
might happen to the rural mail service in 
America. The country people argue: 
“They've taken away our schools in consoli- 
dation, and our kids have that much more 
dangerous traffic to face. In some instances, 
we have had to move our church member- 
ship farther away, to more fortunate com- 
munities. Now they want our post office. 
We've been sliced off enough already. We 
don’t like it.” 


Award of Army Contract for Gas Masks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks, I am including a resolution of 
the Council of the City of Jeannette, 
Pa., calling for a congressional investi- 
gation of the award of an Army contract 
for gas masks to the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., Fall River, Mass., over the 
low bid of the Pennsylvania Rubber Co, 
in Jeannette. 

The award of the contract to the Fall 
River plant was based on Fall River’s be- 
ing a group IV labor surplus area, while 
Jeannette, Pa., was in group III. How- 
ever, a few days after the message of in- 
tent was sent to Firestone, Fall River 
was officially placed in group III labor 
Surplus area. With both areas in the 
same classification and the Jeannette 
plant the low bidder, the contract should 
have gone to the Pennsylvania Rubber 
Co.; but the Army ruled that the mes- 
sage of intent was binding on the Gov- 
ernment and the contract would go to 
Fall River. 

The Pennsylvania Rubber Co. has 
been producing gas masks for the Army 
for a number of years. The loss of this 
contract will mean that about 500 men 
will be thrown out of their jobs, and 
Jeannette will probably become a group 
IV unemployment area as a result. 

I have protested to the Secretary of 
the Army this decision by his legal staff 
and have asked for facts to substanti- 
ate it. I have received no satisfaction. 
I expect to ask the House Armed Services 
Committee for a thorough investigation 
of the action on this contract. This 
matter is of paramount importance to 


the city of Jeannette and to my district, 
and the Army’s decision cannot be ac- 
cepted without question. 

The resolution from the Jeannette 
City Council follows: 

“Whereas the United States Department 
of Defense has recently sought bids on a 
new multi-million-dollar gas mask assembly 
contract; and 

“Whereas the Pennsylvania Rubber Co. 
has been doing satisfactory gas mask as- 
sembly work for the Defense Department for 
several years; and 

“Whereas the Pennsylvania Rubber Co.’s 
bid for said contract is reputedly $100,000 
lower than that of the Fall River, Mass., 
plant of Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. for the 
said contract; and 

“Whereas it is reliably reported that said 
contract is to be awarded to the Fall River, 
Mass., plant of Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., which said company is not the alleg- 
edly lowest bidder for said contract; and 

“Whereas the City of Jeannette and Fall 
River have similar depressed area status, 
both being in classification No. 3, and which 
said classification is taken into considera- 
tion in awarding defense contracts: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved (and it is hereby resolved by 
the Council of the City of Jeannette), 
That since the said Pennsylvania Rubber 
Co. is the lowest bidder for said contract, 
the loss of which would seriously affect 
economic conditions in this community, 
that the proper officials of the city of Jean- 
nette, Pa., be and are hereby authorized and 
empowered to request Congressman AucuUs- 
TINE B. KELLEY, United States Senator En- 
Wann MARTIN, and United States Senator 
James Durr, to demand an investigation by 
the House Armed Services Committee into 
the facts and circumstances surrounding the 
awarding of the said contract to Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co.’s Fall River, Mass., plant.“ 

Resolved and enacted by the Council of 
the City of Jeannette, at a meeting thereof 
held the 8th day of June 1953. 

FRANK BINDA, 
Mayor- and President of Council. 

Attest: 

J. CLAIRE MANSON, 
City Clerk. 


Straws in the Wind 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by Constantine Brown from the Wash- 
ington Evening Star of June 11, 1953: 


STRAWS IN THE WIND—SETBACK OF DE GASPERI 
Shows GROWING ANTI-AMERICAN FEELING 
IN EUROPE 

(By Constantine Brown) 

Italy’s Prime Minister, Alcide de Gasperi, 
has suffered a setback at the polls. He may 
be able to continue in office for some time, 
with much less influence than in the past, 
The Italian electorate has shown unmistak- 
ble evidence that it does not relish the poli- 
cies of the centrist parties. It leans more 
toward those of the extreme left and right. 
Neofascism and communism have a com- 
mon denominator in Europe; they want to 
get rid of America’s meddlesome and adven- 
turous policies eyen if that means shoot 
Santa Claus. 
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The strong hint given the Italian electors 
last week by the attractive Ambassador 
Claire Luce that unless Premier de Gasperi 
were returned with a workable majority 
Italy might lose America’s financial and eco- 
nomic support, is believed by political ob- 
servers to have had the effect of throwing 
an anchor to a drowning man. 

A careful analysis of political trends in 
Western Europe would disclose that these 
days the United States is like a wealthy 
mother-in-law who has overstayed her wel- 
come in her daughter’s home. 

Nobody in Europe denies that we have been 
very helpful during the lean postwar years. 
But now, when most Western Europeans 
seem to see the mirage of a succulent trade 
with the 800 million prospective customers 
behind the Iron Curtain provided an expedi- 
ent political agreement with the U. S. S. R. 
is arrived at, they regard America as the 
stumbling block for their plans, 

It was probably in this vein that Desmond 
Donnelly, a middle-of-the-road Laborite 
member of the British Parliament, last Tues- 
day urged Prime Minister Churchill to tell 
President Eisenhower at the next Bermuda 
meeting that Britain wanted no more Ameri- 
can aid and was determined to follow an 
independent policy. 

Only recently, M. Mendes-France, who 
failed to be confirmed as Prime Minister of 
France by only 16 votes, drew loud applause 
from the assembly when he said that he was 
opposed to France’s continuance of depend- 
ence on American support. 

The neutralist movement started 18 
months ago by the British leftwing Labor 
leader, Aneurin Bevan, has taken deeper roots 
in Western Europe than expected at first. 
Neutralism was bolstered by the Communist 
propaganda, which played up the theme that 
America intends to use Europe’s manpower to 
fight its war against the U. S. S. R. This 
propaganda dovetailed with the anxiety of 
the European governments and their peoples 
to find new markets for their industries. 
America's unstinting aid—$41 billion in 7 
years—has been helpful. But the produc- 
tion of these modernized factories must now 
find outlets, since the free world cannot ab- 
sorb them. 

There is no doubt that all of Western 
Europe is eager to see the Korean war ended 
so that it can deal overtly with Communist 
China. But despite this desire, the fact that 
the United States is by way of accepting 
truce terms which the politically experi- 
enced Europeans realize do not represent a 
victory does not enhance our prestige. La 
Depeche du Midi, an influential middle-of- 
the-road French newspaper, wrote on June 8: 
“Communist China has played and will play 
tomorrow a leading role in Asia. The Peking 
Government can claim—rightly or wrongly— 
that the American Government retreated at 
the prospect of an open Chinese-American 
conflict.” It can be said that it is unimpor- 
tant what one or more newspapers write. 
But in France, where people read news- 
papers less for news than for their interpre- 
tations of international situations, such ex- 
pressions carry weight with an already con- 
ditioned public mind, 

The unmistakable trend for amity with 
the U. S. S. R. and dictatorships at the price 
of political appeasement is stronger today 
in Europe than at any time since before 
World War II. Most of our Western Eu- 
ropean allies appear determined to clear the 
decks, that is to say, renounce if necessary 
the American billions, in order to bring about 
a politicai-commercial understanding with 


the Reds. 


The Italian election of this week is one 
of the several straws in the wind. Premier 
de Gasperi and his government were labeled 
as pro-American. There is no doubt that a 
number of other considerations have con- 
tributed to his setback. But his pro-Ameri- 
canism is said to have been one of the rea- 
sons why the Italian electorate turned in 
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such numbers to the extremist anti-Ameri- 
can candidates. 

Prestige in Europe is not being weighed in 
terms of gold or even generosity. It is being 
weighed in terms of power and resoluteness. 
And our European friends apparently feel 
that we are lacking both. 


American Export Markets Lost 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 5, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude an article from the New York 
Times of June 14, describing the alarm- 
ing decline in American exports to West 
Germany during the first quarter of 1953. 
This loss of markets is well worth the 
attention of the American business com- 
munity. 

TRADE WITH UNITED STATES CUT BY WEST GER- 
MANY—AMERICAN SALES TO THAT NATION 
Orr NEARLY 50 PERCENT IN FIRST QUARTER 
OF YEAR 


(By M. S. Handler) , 


Bonn, Germany, April 13.—West German 
imports from the United States declined al- 
most 50 percent during the first quarter of 
this year because of restrictive American 
trade practices, according to W. M. Menne, 
president of the Association for the Pro- 
motion of German-American Trade. 

A result of this sharp decline, the Deutsche 
Industrie Institute reported today, was that 
West Germany closed its dollar gap in April 
for the first time since the war with an ex- 
port balance of $2 million. 

The Deutsche Industrie Institute also re- 
ported that April imports from the dollar 
area reached an all-time low while exports to 
the same area established a postwar high. 


FEAR OF PROTECTIONISM GROWS 


In a meeting with a delegation from the 
National Manufacturers Association, Herr 
Menne and Fritz Berg, president of the Ger- 
man Industry Federation, indicated to the 
Americans that if the United States were to 
continue its restrictive trade practices West 
Germány would have to look elsewhere for 
its industrial raw materials and food im- 
ports, Herr Menne’s views reflected the 
growing demand among West German indus- 
trialists for a return to east and southeast 
European sources of raw materials if the 
United States did not modify its trade prac- 
tices and permit a greater volume of exports 
to the American market. 

It was regarded as unfortunate that fear of 
American protectionism should be growing 
at a time when the Soviet Government has 
proceeded with a series of moves to relax 
controls in the East Zone as an inducement 
to West Germans to turn their attention 
away from the West. Observers of German 
affairs have long believed that the industrial- 
ists would be among those elements most 
susceptible to Soviet courtship under certain 
conditions. 

American observers point out that indus- 
trialists and bankers are among the strong- 
est supporters of Chancellor Konrad Aden- 
auer’s coalition and that any defection in 
their ranks could have serious consequences, 

These groups have supported the statu quo 
againt the extremists on the ground that 
the Federal Government’s free economy poli- 
cies have contributed greatly to the economic 
reconstruction and recovery of West Ger- 
many. 


The question asked in Bonn is: How long 
would the industrialists and bankers favor 
the status quo if economic conditions were 
to undergo a change. 


RECARTELIZATION URGED 


It is clear that these groups have been 
giving serious thought to the possibility of 
changed economic conditions. One of the in- 
dications in this direction has been the 
strong pressure brought to bear on the Gov- 
ernment and its supporters in Parliament 
to enact a law permitting the recartelization 
of German industry and business in the 
event of a depression. A recartelization bill 
was blocked in the parliamentary commit- 
tees and will be resubmitted next autumn. 

The campaign of recartelization has now 
been succeeded by a campaign, still in low 
gear, demanding the same access to eastern 
and southeastern markets as enjoyed by the 
British and the French. It is believed not 
improbable that the Soviet moves in East 
Germany and the declining trade with the 
United States may result in throwing the 
campaign into high gear, 

The trade offers made by the Soviet and 
satellite delegations at the recent Geneva 
meeting of United Nations Economic Com- 
mission for Europe have given West Ger- 
man industrialists a basis for prosecuting 
their campaign for greater east-west trade 
should they so decide, 


Increased Postal Rates III-Advised and 
Harmful to Nation’s Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. Speak- 
er, it has been reported today that 
the Postmaster General has announced 
that he will ask the Congress for legis- 
lation providing for increases in first-, 
second-, and third-class postal rates. It 
has also been reported that he wants the 
Congress to pass legislation providing for 
these increases so that they will be effec- 
tive October 1 of this year. 

First of all, in my opinion, increases 
in postal rates are not desirable at this 
time. During the last Congress we en- 
acted into law increases in second- and 
third-class mail. Furthermore, the 
Post Office Department’s request to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
increased parcgl-post rates was granted 
about 2 years ago, and indications are 
that their recent request for a further 
parcel-post rate increase will be ap- 
proved. 

The increases in second-class mail 
were for 30 percent, which is certainly a 
drastic increase, and they are effective in 
three different stages, with the final 10 
percent increase effective in April 1954. 
Even before this final increase is effec- 
tive, we find that the Department comes 
back again requesting another increase, 
Third-class mail was increased 50 per- 
cent, which really is a big jump in rates. 

Until the Senate committee, under the 
guidance and leadership of Senator 
FRANK CARLSON, who himself is a great 
authority on postal rates, can complete 
its study of postal rates and post office 
operations, we would have no factual 
basis on which to determine whether or 
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not increased postal rates were neces- 
sary. It is definitely desirable that the 
Congress delay consideration of in- 
creased rates until this report is com- 
pleted. Only at that time will we have 
the necessary facts and the information 
on which we can intelligently and prop- 
erly consider the amount of increased 
postage rates, if any, which are desirable 
in either the first-, second-, or third- 
class rate structure. 

My own personal position would be in 
opposition to increased rates at this time 
and certainly there can be no justifica- 
tion on second- and third-class mail 
since we have just recently had increases 
in these two categories. 

A further statement which I released 
to the press today on this subject is as 
follows: 

The announcement that the Postmaster 
General desires the enactment of legislation 
further increasing postal rates seems to me 
premature and ill-advised. 

For many years I have taken part in the 
perennial rate hearings. In the past we 
have been forced into decisions by the Post- 
master General which have proven bad 
simply because the Post Office Department 
does not have the facts or figures upon which 
to make intelligent decisions. 

The theory persists in the Department that 
its revenue can be increased simply by rais- 
ing the rates. Nothing could be further from 
the truth or more destructive to that part 
of ot economy which looks to the Depart- 
ment for service. 

The United States Senate questioned the 
reliability of the Department's cost ascer- 
tainment system when it adopted the Carl- 
son resolution and appropriated $100,000 to 
provide for an overall study of the Depart- 
ment and the ratemaking machinery. It 
seems to me extremely dangerous for the 
Congress to proceed with a rate bill until the 
Senate group, headed by the able Senator 
from Kansas, has completed its work. 

Mr. Arthur E. Summerfield himself has ex- 
pressed doubts about the present methods 
used in establishing postal rates. Many of 
us drew hope from his statement to the 
House and Senate Appropriations Committees 
just recently that he intended to establish 
a division of rates and that he would “make 
full use of it in developing and presenting 
rate recommendations for the guidance of 
Congress and other bodies empowered to pass 
on such matters.” The last I heard, such a 
division had not yet been staffed. How then 
can he, at this time, send intelligent recom- 
mendations to Congress on so complicated 
a subject? 


Flag Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 5, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, June 14 was Flag Day. Under unani- 
mous consent I include an article from 
the New York Times for June 14, com- 
piled by Eleanor Wood, about our na- 
tional emblem and other flags which 
have figured in American history: 

WHAT So Pour: Frac Day, A TIME FOR 
CONTEMPLATION OF OuR NATIONAL EMBLEM 
AND OTHERS 
The flag was adopted June 14, 1777, but 

Congress did not officially promulgate the 
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design until the following September 3. 

The flag is flown at half-staff on the death 
of a person to indicate that the invisible flag 
of death is hoisted above. 

The legend of the first flag of the United 
States Navy was, “Don’t Tread on Me.” 

The custom of rising when the Star- 
Spangled Banner is played was originated by 
Daniel Webster, when it was sung by Jenny 
Lind in Castle Garden. 

The only time a flag is flown above our na- 
tional flag in the United States Navy is when 
the crew is attending divine service on ship- 
board. The church pennant appears above 
the United States flag. 

Our flag has been known as Old Glory 
since August 10, 1831, when it was so called 
by Capt. William Driver, of the brig Charles 
Daggett. 

There are three United States flags which 
are never furled. Two are on the east and 
west fronts of the Capitol in Washington and 
the other is at the grave of Francis Scott 
Key, in Frederick, Md. 

The first occasion when the American flag 
floated over foreign territory was when Ad- 
miral Hopkins captured New Providence, 
Bahama Islands, March 3, 1776. 

Before the Revolution, New York had a 
white flag with a black beaver, symbolic of 
the wealthy fur trade. 

The first American flag with stars and 
stripes is said to have been made a year 
before the Betsy Ross flag. It is preserved 
in the Historical Museum at Riverhead, Long 
Island. It has 13 red and white stripes and 
13 white stars on a blue field; the stars have 
6 points. 

In Trumbull’s painting of the Battle of 
Bunker Hill the flag shown is the Conti- 
nental red ensign with a pine tree substi- 
tuted for the cross of St. George in the 
quarter next to the staff. 

The only flag which dates further back 
than the United States flag in an unchanged 
form is the Danish flag, adopted as the na- 
tional emblem in 1219. 

When a State is added to the Union its 
star is added to the flag on July 4 following 
the date of admission. 

The only State having a coat of arms on its 
flag is Maryland. It bears the Calvert arms. 

The American flag was first carried around 
the world by the ship Columbia in 1787. 

In the war with Mexico the flag displayed 
29 stars in its union; during the Civil War, 
85; during the Spanish-American War, 45; 
and since July 4, 1912, 48 stars, 

In Leutze’s painting of Washington Cross- 
ing the Delaware, December 25, 1776, the 
Stars and Stripes is conspicuously displayed, 
though the flag had no existence before 
June 14, 1777. 

The first naval victory of the Stars and 
Stripes was on September 4, 1777, when the 
Raleigh captured the Nancy of the Wind- 
ward fleet. 

The personal flag of the President of the 
United States was established in 1882. 

The original Old Glory is today in the 
5 Institution in Washington, 


ELEANOR Woop. 


PTA Referendum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. S. J. CRUMPACKER, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I would like to include a 


letter outlining the methods used in con- 
ducting a referendum on political issues 
at the recent convention of the Indiana 
Parent-Teacher Association. 

The letter came to me from Mrs. R. 
Floyd Searer, president of a PTA unit 
in South Bend, Ind., and reads as 
follows: 

June 3, 1953. 
Hon. SHEPARD J. CRUMPACKER, Jr., 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran CONGRESSMAN: It is my under- 
standing that the Indiana Congress of PTA 
released a statement recording Indiana 
schools and parents as voting in favor of 
47 out of 48 political issues handed down 
by the national headquarters of PTA. This 
formal report simply is not a true statement 
of facts. Nor does this report give a true 
picture of the thinking and opinions of a 
majority of local PTA units in Indiana. 

As a citizen of Indiana, intensely inter- 
ested in good government, I resent the un- 
democratic processes used to give a false re- 
port on issues that are vital to the future 
of our school system. Let me explain what 
I mean by undemocratic processes. 

At the recent State convention of the 
Parent-Teacher Association a referendum 
was conducted on political issues. The 
issues, ranging from child care to interna- 
tional affairs, were handed down by the 
national office of PTA and were not subject 
to discussion or revision. Among the 
issues was one of vital importance to every 
parent and schoolteacher, as well as to stu- 
dents and future parents—Federal aid to 
education. 

There are 1,123 PTA units in Indiana eli- 
gible to vote in the referendum. Due to the 
processes involved, only 440 of these units 
had ballots available for counting. Of these 
440 ballots, 95 were invalidated for an un- 
explained reason, leaving 345 ballots to be 
counted. When the counting was com- 
pleted, the national PTA political program 
was recorded as approved by a majority of 
only 13 votes. Here is a quick tabulation 
of what happened to ballots: 


Units eligible to vote ————— 1. 123 
Ballots placed before convention — 440 
Ballots invalidated————— 95 
Net ballots counted 345 
Majority recorded———— 13 


Now here is the unfortunate thing about 
this undemocratic process. If the 95 in- 
validated ballots had been counted, the re- 
sults on 24 of the original 48 political issues 
would have been reversed, and the highly ob- 
jectionable issue of Federal aid to education 
would have been rejected. Yet the official 
record shows that 47 of the 48 issues were 
approved. 

If we are guided by tng democratic prin- 
ciples upon which this country is founded, 
there are several points of conflict in the 
process of referendum used by the National 
and State PTA. 

1. Local units should not be bound to an 
agenda handed down by professional asso- 
ciation employees at the national level. 

2. Every local unit should have an oppor- 
tunity to vote with ease, and with complete 
understanding of issues. 

8. Ballots should be clearly worded so that 
local units may knowingly accept or reject 
any issues. 

4: Ballots should be printed in such a 
manner that none could be invalidated for 
reasons of mutilation or improper marking. 

5. Every ballot should be counted. 

6. A complete and accurate tabulation, is- 
sue by issue and local unit by local unit, 
should be made public at once after ballots 
have been counted. 

7. A simple majority of persons voting 
should determine issues for local units. 
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8. A majority of local units eligible to vote 
should determine issues for the State and 
National organizations. 

I endorse an editorial in the Indianapolis 
Star, part of which read as follows: 

“It is a grave charge to accuse State PTA 
Officials of rigging the ballots like political 
bosses counting out their opponents. But 
they can easily prove this charge untrue. All 
they have to do is explain why 95 votes were 
invalidated, make public the list of pro and 
con votes for the members to see, ahd let 
the convention decide by ballot whether to 
accept the invalidation of 95 ballots, or to 
recount them in. It’s as simple as that.” 

I strongly feel this referendum should be 
reopened, the now official result disapproved, 
and a new referendum conducted in the 
American tradition of majority rule. 

Yours very truly, 
Mrs. R. FLOYD SEARER, 
President, PTA, Thomas Jefferson 
School, South Bend, Ind, 


Teach American Youth Constitutional 
Americanism and They Will Accept No 
Other Ism So Long as They Live 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks, I in- 
clude a letter and data from my esteemed 
friend and patriot, William F. Stipe, of 
Clarinda, Iowa, who loves our flag and 
everything for which it stands. 

Iam sure that all who read Mr. Stipe’s 
letter will agree that much good will 
come from this program in Page County, 
Iowa. I hope it will be copied every- 
where in our blessed land. 

I congratulate Mr. Stipe and all who 
took part in this most worthy cause to 
inculcate in the heart and mind of 
youth the rich blessings they enjoy un- 
der our system of constitutional govern. 
ment and how best to preserve it. 

I will now read Mr. Stipe’s letter: 


STIPE, DAVIDSON & HEMPHILL, 
Clarinda, Iowa, June 4, 1953, 
Hon. BEN JENSEN, 
Representative in Congress, 
House of Representatives Building, 
Washington, D. C 
Dear FRIEND BEN: Some time ago I was 
informed, or else read it in the newspaper, 
that a bill was pending or had passed Con- 
gress providing for the consolidation of 
several patriotic days into one—that is, con- 
solidating Flag Day, I Am an American 
Day, Armistice Day, and Constitution Day— 
all to be observed on September 17 of each 
year. I have before me what purports to be 
a copy of an act of Congress providing for 
the observance of I Am an American Day 
to be held the last Sunday in May of each 
year. But the act of Congress, or the bill 
for an act of Congress of which I am think- 
ing, for the consolidation of several days 
into one to be held upon September 17 of 
each year, was introduced and if acted upon, 
surely must have been subsequent to the 
enactment of the measure for the observ- 
ance of I Am an American Day. 
As you probably know I have for many 
years, since being in Government service in 
Washington where I attended George Wash- 
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ington University and took a special course 
in study of the Federal Constitution—I have 
been very much interested and very active 
in promoting the knowledge of, and a rever- 
ence for, and an observance of our Federal 
and State Constitutions. More particularly 
my activities have been with regard to in- 
ducing a wider scope of study and increased 
time, and a greater reverence for our Fed- 
eral Constitution that was adopted in 1787. 
Two years ago our Iowa State Bar Associa- 
tion took up the consideration of making 
to seniors of each graduating class a special 
feature at commencement time, wherein a 
lawyer representing the State bar associa- 
tion should appear before the high school 
at the commencement exercises and there 
present to the senior graduate a citation of 
meritorious citizenship activity and study, 
together with a bronze medal; this citation 
to be embossed with gold imprint and seal, 
signed by the president and secretary of 
the State bar association, and accompanied 
by this bronze medal which is to be pinned 
upon the student that has been selected by 
the faculty of the high school. The Iowa 
State Bar Association laid down no rules 
for the award of merit, but left the matter 
entirely to the faculty of each high school 
as to how the student is to be selected and to 
whom this award is to be made. à 

I have been successful in lining up all of 
the 8 high schools, and all of the 8 su- 
perintendents and principals, and I re- 
ceived the citation and medal for each one of 
the students selected by the faculty for this 
award. In addition to that Max Turner, as 
president of the Page County Bar Associa- 
tion, has been of aid and cooperated with 
me and we lined up the whole thing ready 
to go off commencing May 14 and including 
all the 8 high schools. A different at- 
torney appeared at each of the graduating 
exercises with the citation and the engraved 
medal. I enclose a mimeographed letter to- 
gether with the summaries of the grounds 
upon which the student was selected and 
which matter in each summary was printed 
on the back of each of the citations, and also 
the name of the student who had been se- 
lected. I think you will find this quite in- 
teresting, as it has been so to me. 

Now, Ben, these eight high school students 
who were selected for this award are going 
to carry the memory of that part of their 
high-school graduating exercise with them 
as long as they live. And they are going to 
exercise a strong influence in any community 
wherever they may seek to live and carry on 
their life’s work. And you will observe, too, 
that in my mimeographed letter I made 
some suggestions to the school authorities 
with regard to better instruction in things 
governmental and things constitutional; and 
the very things which make America great. 

I am certain it will bear good fruit. As I 
have been remarking so often lately, that if 
a student in school becomes thoroughly 
grounded in the sound principles of our rep- 
resentative constitutional government, and 
becomes thoroughly sold on the American 
way of carrying on things governmental and 
politicg] and economic, and in education, 
they could read all they want of Karl Marx, 
and of Joe Stalin, and of any Communist 
writer in the world, and yet be firm in the 
faith for the free democratic-republican 
government. That kind of a student who 
has thoroughly made a study of these things 
and becomes sold on our way of carrying on 
things governmental and economic and po- 
litical, they cannot thereafter be carried 
away and lose their head over either social- 
ism or communism. The great weakness in 
our public-school education has been, so far, 
that teachers and superintendents and prin- 
cipals and educators generally have been 
timorous and are afraid to step out and show 
their colors, and stand up for our patriotic 
form of government as against any other 
form of government in the world as any pa- 


triotic American citizen should do. And so 
many of the authors of the textbooks used 
in our public high schools have been of the 
weak-kneed and milk-and-water variety. 

Thanking you for your past favors and 
hearty cooperation in all good things; and 
wishing well for you and all of yours, I am 

Sincerely, 
WILL F. STIPE, 

Attorney at Law. 

May 12, 1953. 
To: Mr. Merrill Dryden, member of the Page 
County bar, Clarinda, Iowa; Mr. Kent 
Thornell, member of the Page County 
bar, Clarinda, Iowa; Mr. Max Turner, 
member of the Page County bar, Clar- 
inda, Iowa; Mr. William C. Memphill, 
member of the Page County bar, Clar- 
inda, Iowa; Senator Earl Fishbaugh, 
member of the Page County bar, Shen- 
andoah, Iowa; Mr. Ben Brown, member 
of the Page County bar, Shenandoah, 
Iowa; Mr. Paul Harris, member of the 
Page County bar, Shenandoah, Iowa; Mr. 
Fred Lindburg, member of the Page 

County bar, Shenandoah, Iowa. 

FELLOW Bar MEMBER: We herewith enclose 
for your information data regarding the part 
assigned to you as a participant in conferring 
upon the 1953 candidates selected by the 
high school faculties of each town in Page 
County. You will note that all of the high 
schools in the county—eight in all—are par- 
ticipating 100 percent. So far as we can 
ascertain, Page County is the only one in the 
State of Iowa participating 100 percent in 
this better-citizenship award. As represent- 
ing the Bar Association of Iowa and of Page 
County, we congratulate you upon your op- 
portunity to pass it on for better citizenship. 

We are also enclosing the better-citizen- 
ship citation which is to be read by you and 
presented to the graduate student at the 
high school commencement ceremony, and 
the engraved medal which you are to pin on 
the student selected for the award. Request 
is also made that this better citizenship fea- 
ture be given a place on the printed com- 
mencement program, and that you deliver a 
5-minute address to the audience in further- 
ance of the better-citizenship objective. 

Now, fellow bar member, please keep this 
in mind, that you are exhibit A for the pro- 
motion of better citizenship, and that each 
year in the conferring of this award you will 
be assigned to a different high school in Page 
County, so that in the course of the next 8 
years you will have conferred the award be- 
fore all of the eight high-school commence- 
ments in the county. 

Yours for a better citizenship. 

WILL F. STIPE, 
Chairman of Better Citizenship 


Committee. 
Max TURNER, 
President of Page County Bar Asso- 
ciation. : 


STATEMENTS OF HIGH-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS OF 
THE Basis UPON WHICH THE AWARDS OF THE 
Iowa STATE Bar ASSOCIATION ARE MADE IN 
THE YEAR 1953 
I. By principal of Clarinda High School: 

“The student selected by our faculty to re- 

ceive the Citizenship Award for 1953 is Joedd 

Miller. Joedd has been active in speech and 

dramatic activities. He was a member of 

the track team in 1952, and again this year. 

He was a cheerleader in 1952. He was a 

member of the football team this past year. 

He is a member of the honor society and is 

senior-class president and president of the 

Hi-Y organization.” 

II. By principal of Shenandoah High 
School: “Donald Rhoades has been selected 
by the faculty of the Shenandoah High 
School to receive the Iowa State Bar Asso- 
ciation citation and medal for better citi- 
zenship. Donald is a boy of fine character 
and high ideals. He would be considered a 
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good all-round citizen in any school. He 
has a well-rounded experience of activities 
both curricular and extracurricular. Dur- 
ing his high-school career he has been ac- 
tive in athletics, music, and dramatics. He 
is especially active in the Future Farmers of 
America Association and at present holds the 
office of State vice president of this organi- 
zation. He is a member of the Hi-Y Club 
and the Key Club and the Dramatics Society. 
Last year he was sent as a Shenandoah rep- 
resentative to Hawkeye Boys State and was 
there elected secretary of agriculture. He 
has been a member of the staff of the school 
paper and of the school annual. His out- 
of-school activities include very active mem- 
bership and leadership in 4-H Club work. 
It is a pleasure to present this boy for your 
consideration.” 

III. By principal of Northboro High 
School: “After long and serious considera- 
tion by the faculty of our high school, it was 
decided to submit the name of Janet Hayes 
to you for the person to receive the Iowa 
State Bar Association citation and medal for 
better citizenship. She has either partici- 
pated, assumed leadership, or shown out- 
standing talent in the following activities: 
scholarship, basketball, kittenball, and track 
in athletics; band member, girls glee club, 
mixed chorus, girls quartette, accompanist 
for boys’ quartette, in music: choir member 
and M. Y. F. of the church; play acting, and 
substitute teaching. On the basis of the 
abilities and dependable character she con- 
sistently shows, we are happy to submit her 
name for this award.” 

IV. By principal of Essex High School: “We 
submit the name of Conrad Hornbuckle as 
the senior student selected from the Essex 
High School graduating class as the award 
winner for the Iowa State Bar Association 
Citation and Medal for Better Citizenship. 
The record of Conrad includes the follow- 
ing: He has proved himself to be a leader 
in school as well as in community activities. 
At the same time he has maintained high 
grades, ranking in the upper third of his 
class, as well as working on Saturdays and 
holidays as a salesman for Brown’s Shoe Fit 
Co. for the past 2 years. He is a friendly 
person with poise and consideration of oth- 
ers. Especially noteworthy is his attitude 
toward adults—always respectful, friendly, 
and courteous. He meets people and situa- 
tions with a mature attitude and viewpoint; 
likewise he is most responsible and depend- 
able. His activities are many and varied: 
Church choir, president of the young peo- 
ples’ church organization, bank, glee club, 
quartette, solo work, trumpet trio, plays, 
and speech work. Young people like him 
and find it easy to cooperate and work with 
him. This leadership finds numerous out- 
lets, and the school faculty and students 
instinctively turn to him whenever a respon- 
sible leader is needed. At all times, he seems 
to reflect a personality molded from good 
Christian family life and background plus 
poise and maturity.” 

V. By principal of College Springs High 
School: “Joann Forbes has been chosen by 
the faculty of our school as the member of 
the senior class to receive the Bar Associa- 
tion’s Better Citizenship Citation. We feel 
that she has displayed throughout her 4 
years, traits which entitled her to this honor. 
She is always cooperative, dependable, gra- 
cious in manner, pleasing in personality and 
a friend of everyone. She has maintained a 
scholastic record of C average. The follow- 
ing is a list of the activities in which she 
has had a part in school and community: 
Membership in Y-Teen (4 years); vice presi- 
dent of Y-Teen (1 year); member of cabinet 
of Y-Teen (2 years); business manager of 
school refreshment stand; treasurer of senior 
class; member of girls’ glee club (4 years); 
member of mixed chorus (4 years); member 
of girls’ basketball squad (3 years); member 
of track team (1 year); member of junior 
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and senior play casts; member of Amity 
Times staff (senior year); and in church 
activities she is a member of St. Paul's 
Lutheran Church and Sabbath School 
teacher.” 

VI. By superintendent of Coin Consoli- 
dated Schools: “Arta Johnston ranks in the 
upper one-fourth of her class in scholarship, 
is a member of the band, girls’ chorus, mixed 
chorus, girls’ sextet, active in dramatics, is 
instructor for the physical training classes 
for girls in the elementary grades, played 
guard on two championship basketball 
teams, active member of Pep Club, member 
of local church choir, active in Methodist 
Youth Fellowship. Her general attitude has 
been one of responsible maturity for what- 
ever responsibility has been assigned to her. 
The members of the faculty feel she best 
represents those qualities which we desire 
for a citizen as she displays the qualities of 
active loyalty and unselfish cooperation for 
the good of her school and community.” 

VII. By superintendent of high school at 
Blanchard, Iowa: “Curtis Mullins has par- 
ticipated in and is perhaps outstanding as 
a student in these activities: President of 
student council; captain of basketball team; 
4 years of basketball, 2 years baseball, and 2 
years track; has a good attendance ord 
during 4 years of high school; has a good 
scholastic record, will perhaps be valedic- 
torian of his class; he is interested in good 
school government; he obeys all rules and 
regulations; he accepts responsibility; he is 
liked by his fellow students; he is just an 
all round good citizen.” 

VIII. By principal of Braddyville High 
School: “Jay A. Welch's better citizenship 
activities consisted of the following: Tied for 
top scholastic honors in his graduating class; 
top ranking student in American Govern- 
ment class; maintained average and above 
average grades in all citizenship and social 
studies courses throughout his high-school 
career; general school conduct considered 
excellent; elected captain of basketball 
squad; outstanding in dramatics (lead in 
senior play); chosen on Little 7 All-Confer- 
ence Basketball team.” 


Mr. Speaker, in conclusion I desire to 
extend my sincere congratulations to the 
eight students who were selected by their 
respective schools to receive this fine 
recognition, and high award, I am sure 
they deserved it, and are justly proud. 


Henry Kaiser Stands Exposed—Why Not 
Deposed? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
greatest question before the people of 
America today is the matter of economy 
in our military expenditures. I am not 
one of those who feel a military budget 
is sacred and must never be questioned. 
The proposed cut in appropriations for 
the Air Force is perhaps causing the 
greatest concern in America, particularly 
to those who feel that the military 
budget proposed by the high brass is 
sacred, and it is a sin to question their 
budget. 

It is my considered judgment that 
the proposed cut in appropriations for 


the Air Force is reasonable and sound. 
For the first time in many a moon this 
cut may force the high brass to review 
their procurement policies and eliminate 
the shameful and wasteful aspects of the 
aircraft procurement program. 

I would like to point out to the Mem- 
bers of this Congress that the high brass 
of the Air Force in its manipulations 
with Henry Kaiser alone has wasted and 
literally thrown down the drain hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars and the end 
apparently is not yet in sight. Not 
only am I concerned with the waste of 
money, but I am concerned about the 
real defense weapons we could have got- 
ten with this wasted money. So when 
the high brass of the Air Force scream to 
the high heavens and protest the cut in 
appropriations, I say to them that in- 
stead of screaming they had better clean 
house of graft and corruption in Air 
Force procurement and drive the pigs out 
of the cornfield. 

In spite of protests from every honest 
quarter of America against the hun- 
dreds of millions of taxpayers’ dollars 
squandered by Henry Kaiser, Air Force 
procurement officers and officials have 
done absolutely nothing to stop it but in 
fact intend to continue this shameful 
squandering. How long is this Congress 
going to stand for such needless waste of 
hard-to-get taxpayers’ dollars? 

If some of our Air Force procurement 
officers were as seriously interested in the 
welfare of our Air Force as they seeming- 
ly have been in financing Henry Kaiser's 
defunct auto enterprises, we would have 
much more airpower and there would be 
less screaming by Air Force high brass 
for more money. Now that Congress has 
finally awakened to the untold waste in 
Air Force procurement, it is high time 
that Air Force procurement officials learn 
that when the taxpayers appropriate bil- 
lions of dollars for airplanes that they 
want that money used for airplanes and 
not to bail out and subsidize inefficient, 
wasteful, and extravagant nonproducers 
like Henry Kaiser. 

For instance, slightly over a year ago, 
on May 21, 1952, to be exact, I called the 
attention of this body to the machina- 
tions of one Henry Kaiser. I pointed out 
this man’s past record and I strongly 
urged immediate steps to prevent him 
from making further inroads into our 
defense budget. You may recall that, as 
a result of my statements, I was sub- 
jected to some rather severe pressures 
and some very unfavorable comment by 
Mr. Kaiser and his hirelings. 

Because of my personal brush with the 
Kaisers, I have been following with some 
interest the investigation being conduct- 
ed by the Subcommittee on Aircraft Pro- 
curement of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee. This subcommittee, chair- 
manned by the distinguished Senator 
from New Hampshire, STYLES BRIDGES, 
conducted a week of hearings into the 
award and the performance of the 
Kaiser-Frazer contract for the C-119 
aircraft. These hearings brought out a 
number of shocking facts. I do not pro- 
pose to relate in detail all that the hear- 
ing revealed, but I would like to com- 
ment on the way in which these hear- 
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ings substantiated and vindicated my 
position, taken over a year earlier, and I 
would like once again to pose the ques- 
tion, “Why hasn’t something been 
done?” 

In my speech last May I recited that 
the C-119 contract was given Kaiser by 
a former associate, John A. McCone, and 
that the contract was awarded rather 
rapidly and in suspicious correlation 
with the granting of an RFC loan fo: 
$25 million to Kaiser-Frazer. ; 

The hearings established the follow- 
ing facts without question: 

First. On December 5, 1950, at 10 a. m., 
the RFC announced a loan of $25 million 
to Kaiser-Frazer Corp. 

Second. Henry and Edgar Kaiser had 
lunch with John A. McCone, then Under 
Secretary of the Air Force, and Lt. Gen. 
K. B. Wolfe, then Deputy Chief of Staff 
for Materiel, on December 5, 1950. At 
this luncheon the subject of a C-119 con- 
tract for Kaiser-Frazer was discussed. 
Apparently, neither the Air Force nor 
the Kaisers had given any thought to 
producing the C-119 at Willow Run be- 
fore this date. 

Third. On December 6, 1950, the 
Kaisers appeared at the Fairchild plant 
in Hagerstown, Md., demanding engi- 
neering data relative to the C-119 cargo 
aircraft which Fairchild had developed 
and was then producing. 

Fourth. On December 15, 1950, the de- 
cision was reached to award a C-119 con- 
tract to Kaiser-Frazer. No facilities 
studies or cost estimates were available 
as a basis for this decision. As Under 
Secretary of the Air Force, John A. 
McCone actually made the final decision 
on this matter. 

Fifth. On December 19, 1950, Kaiser- 
Frazer submitted its proposals for pro- 
duction of the C-119 at Willow Run. 

Sixth. On December 20, 1950, a letter 
of intent contract for production of the 
C-119’s was awarded to Kaiser-Frazer, 
and this was done before the Air Force 
had any idea as to what the costs would 
be. 


Under the circumstances, I believe 
that my comment regarding the part 
played by McCone, the strange manner 
of awarding this contract, and the rela- 
tionship of the RFC loan, was a great 
understatement. 

You will also recall my comment on 
the expensive party held at Willow Run 
to unveil the first C-119. In a sworn 
rebuttal of my charge, Henry Kaiser said 
the following: 

Actually a substantial saving of money was 
made on the airplane dedication ‘emony 
by combining it with the annual iser- 
Frazer Employees’ Family Open House; no 
champagne or liquor of any kind was served; 
and there was no lavish entertaining in con- 
nection with the ceremony. The costs were 
borne by Kaiser-Frazer and are not reim- 
bursable by the Air Force. 


Figures presented in the Senate hear- 
ings show that Kaiser-Frazer charged 
over $78,000 to the C-119 contract for 
this dedication party. It is true that this 
amount was subsequently caught and 
disallowed by Air Force auditors but this 
does not alter the fact that the party 
was more than a simple little affair and 
that Kaiser-Frazer tried to charge the 
Government for it. 
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One of the most significant statements 
in my speech last May was that Fair- 
child Aircraft & Engine Corp. was build- 
ing the C-119 at a cost of between $350,- 
000 and $385,000 per plane whereas 
Kaiser-Frazer costs were between $800,- 
000 and $1,500,000 per plane. Figures 
presented to the Senate subcommittee by 
auditors of the Air Force show that 
Fairchild is building the C-119 for $265,- 
000 per airplane. Kaiser-Frazer, on the 
other hand, has produced 44 complete 
planes, a total equivalent of approxi- 
mately 70 C-119’s, if we count work in 
process, and had spent $150 million 
through April 30, 1953. The Air Force 
estimated that Kaiser-Frazer’s costs 
would be $1,349,000 per plane although 
it was admitted that the actual costs 
might go even higher. 

Gentlemen, I do not care what ex- 
tenuating circumstances there may be or 
what factors which make the Kaiser- 
Frazer operation unlike the Fairchild 
operation, nothing can justify paying one 
contractor over five times as much as 
another for the identical product. What 
disturbs me is that Air Force officials 
could not grasp this truism a year ago 
and apparently still have not. 

John A. McCone, the man who award- 
ed this contract, testified that he was 
saddened and disappointed by the man- 
ner in which it had been performed. 
Lt. Gen. Orval R. Cook, the man respon- 
sible for supervision of this contract, 
testified that the Air Force was also dis- 
appointed in the poor performance of 
Kaiser-Frazer. I share the concern of 
these gentlemen and, going further, I 
assert that, if the concern is genuine, 
the only solution is to cancel the C-119 
contract at Kaiser-Frazer and place it 
with a company upon whose perform- 
ance we can rely. 

Of course, there will be protestations 
that cancellation now, after spending so 
much money, would not be wise. I agree 
that the cancellation should have oc- 
curred long ago but the figures show 
that we can still save several million 
dollars by prompt action. 

Kaiser-Frazer has spent approximate- 
ly $160 million and has produced the 
equivalent of 70 airplanes. There is still 
$48 million either allotted or requested 
for completion of the C-119 contract 
and all indications are that this amount 
will have to be increased considerably 
to produce the last 89 airplanes called 
for. Fairchild, on the other hand, stands 
ready to produce these 89 C-119’s at a 
price of $265,000 per plane or a total cost 
of $23,585,000. To terminate Kaiser- 
Frazer and award the balance of the 
C-119 contract to Fairchild would re- 
sult in a clear savings to the American 
taxpayer of at least $25 million. 

The only regrettable thing about all 
this is that it wasn’t done a year ago. 
If Kaiser-Frazer had been canceled out 
in May 1952, when I originally brought 
all this to your attention, the figures 
presented to the Senate subcommittee 
indicate that the savings would have 
been in the neighborhood of $90 million. 
The Air Force has wasted $65 million by 
its failure to act promptly, but that is 
no excuse for not acting now to salvage 
what is left. 


The Air Force is in a position to par- 
tially redeem itself for the C-119 fiasco 
by prompt action on the C—123 contracts 
which are also scheduled for perform- 
ance at Willow Run. Last May I charged 
that Kaiser-Frazer had not produced a 
single C-123, although it had held a con- 
tract through control of Chase Aircraft 
for over a year. In response to this 
Henry. Kaiser, Chad Calhoun, E. E. 
Trefethen, Jr., and Edgar Kaiser sub- 
mitted a sworn affidavit dated June 12, 
1952, in which they stated: 

The first C-123 under the Chase contract 
is scheduled to be delivered during Septem- 
ber of this year, only 14 months after con- 
tract award. This is fast, being considered 
about two-thirds normally required time. 
The first C-123’s from Willow Run are sched- 
uled to be delivered 18 months after award 
to Kaiser-Frazer. Likewise, this is fast, be- 
ing considered about three-fourths of the 
normally required time. 


T am informed that the first C-123 has 
still not been delivered and will not be 
delivered before late fall, 1953, or after. 
This is more than a year after the Kais- 
ers swore delivery would start, 

The Kaisers have shown the most per- 
sistent inefficiency in all recorded his- 
tory in their manufacturing operations. 
The performance of the C-123 contract 
is obviously running true to form. You 
would think that the Air Force, already 
badly burned by the C-119, would act 
without hesitation to cancel the C-123 
contracts, which, according to Mr. Mc- 
Cone, it was very reluctant to award in 
the first place. 

Who in the Government are under in- 
fluence to such an extent that they are 
keeping Kaiser in the aircraft business 
to the detriment of the American tax- 
payer? F 

I suppose the Air Force is studying the 
matter of cancellation. The Air Force is 
always studying something of this na- 
ture, but the Air Force does not seem to 
get anything done. The transcript of 
the hearings before the Senate subcom- 
mittee shows beyond any question that 
canceling the Kaisers out of these air- 
craft contracts is imperative. Why does 
not the Air Force quit all its doubletalk 
and take this action? The masterminds 
over in the Pentagon top office had bet- 
ter get the idea pretty fast that the 


-American people are not going to toler- 


ate an Air Force budget of the propor- 
tions being requested and permit the 
spending of billions of dollars by an Air 
Force crowd that has not got sense 
enough to get out of this rotten deal and 
stop throwing money down the drain for 
the benefit of Henry Kaiser and his band 
of bandits. 

Why cannot the Air Force see what 
everybody else has found out—that the 
only way to do business successfully with 
the 5 is not do business with them 
at all. 

The Air Force is not the only arm of 
the Government, however, which has 
failed to follow the clearly proper course 
where Henry Kaiser is concerned. The 
RFC has repeatedly advanced large sums 
to Kaiser against the advice of its own 
staff. Despite great public criticism of 
its relations with Kaiser, as late as last 
month, the RFC permitted them to with- 
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draw $20 million of collateral in the form 
of Government bonds and to substitute 
$15 million in cash, thus assisting a 
transaction with the avowed purpose of 
avoiding $30 million in Federal taxes. 

The SEC was severely criticized in a 
report by the Heller subcommittee ear- 
lier this year for its shocking failure to 
protect the interests of the investor. 
Over a year ago, Judge Augustus Hand 
stated that Kaiser-Frazer’s 1948 pro- 
spectus was fraudulent and misleading. 
To this date, however, the SEC has not 
even seen fit to censure Kaiser-Frazer 
and their recent reports are just as am- 
biguous and misleading as their earlier 
ones. 

In my statement last May I asked 
whether Kaiser also had friends in the 
Securities and Exchange Building. I do 
know that the Secretary of the SEC has 
long been a Kaiser-Frazer stockholder. 

They must, indeed, be powerful forces 
which allow Henry Kaiser to continue 
merrily on his way despite repeated ex- 
posures by the courts and the Congress. 
Of course, the Calhoun-Cloke-Ward- 
Phare combine continues to sound off 
on Henry’s behalf in Washington but 
these are mere messenger boys and go- 
betweens, they do not account for the 
most unbelievable influence which seem- 
ingly renders the Kaisers untouchable. 

I noted with some interest that in his 
latest manipulations, principally the 
acquisition of Willys Overland, Kaiser 
had financial support from the Bank of 
America and Transamerica Corp., and 
assistance of the masterminds of First 
Boston Corp. These are, of course, insti- 
tutions carrying tremendous influence. 
Can it be that they are wielding that 
influence to protect their investment in 
Henry Kaiser? 

King Henry stands exposed in all his 
tarnished glory. We have a duty to the 
American people to see that he is de- 
posed regardless of what special interests 
may be working for him. 


Excess-Profits Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
would like to include the following state- 
ment of George J. Burger, vice president 
in charge, Washington office, National 
Federation of Independent Business, 352 
Washington Building, Washington, D. C., 
before the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House of Representatives, Thurs- 
day, June 11, 1953, on the subject Excess- 
Profits Tax: 

I am George J. Burger, vice president in 
charge of legislative activities, National Fed- 
eration of Independent Business, 352 Wash- 


ington Building, Washington, D. C. Our na- 
tional headquarters is located at Burlin- 
game, Calif. 
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Our membership is composed of small, in- 
dependent businessmen—retailers, whole- 
salers, and manufacturers—in all lines of 
endeavor, and of professional people. We 
have the largest individual, directly support- 
ing membership of any business organization 
in the Nation. 

With regard to the present subject before 
the committee—I am referring to the recom- 
mendation of the administration for the con- 
tinuance of the excess-profits tax—some few 
months back, in our official publication the 
Mandate, No. 190, we polled our entire na- 
tionwide membership on the subject matter. 
In presenting the proposition to our member- 
ship the federation’s position must be to re- 
main wholly neutral, and the membership it- 
self must decide what they believe is for the 
best interests of the overall economy of the 
Nation, Both the pro and the con of the 
proposition was presented to them and I am 
herewith quoting both the pro and the con: 

“Pro: The platform of the majority party 
promises economies which will permit tax 
cuts. Existing law provides for automatic 
expiration of the excess-profits tax on June 
30, this year. Yet members of the majority 
party are now hedging on these pledges. 
Fact is that this tax must go as scheduled, 
for studies show that the present tax burden 
is stifling business incentives and business 
ability to survive and grow. Why? Because 
today the corporate income and excess-profits 
tax can take as much as $7 out of every $10 of 

te income. 

“Con: The question is whether we would 
rather have a few more dollars to spend, or 
to have our Nation adequately armed and 
protected against aggression. The only ap- 
preciable savings that can be made are in our 
defense and foreign-aid program. Further, 
this is not a small-business issue. For less 
than 3 percent of all the Nation’s business 
firms, which include our giant corporations, 
are subject to the excess-profits tax. If this 
tax is eliminated it may deprive small un- 
incorporated firms and individuals of any 
chance for reductions.” 

The result of this nationwide poll (Man- 
date No. 191) discloses that 67 percent of 
the members voted for the elimination of the 
excess-profits tax, 27 percent against, and 6 
percent no vote.. 

It is significant to note the wide differ- 
ence of opinions of the members on other 
legislative matters in the same poll, which 
definitely proves that the membership weighs 
the matters carefully before coming to a 
decision. 

It has been stated time and again by many 
Members of Congress that the federation’s 
activities could really be classed as the grass- 
roots activities, and in substance there is 
some justification for this classification. We 
at the Washington office and at the head of- 
fice are concerned as to the reports we are 
receiving of an increasingly tight money sit- 
uation facing small business for a needed 
expansion program for their businesses when 
in order. Possibly this would mean an over- 
all tax reduction such as it proposed in the 
Reed bill, which, by the way, the members 
of the federation recommended by a very 
large vote, and the action on the part of the 
Congress for the elimination of the excess- 
profits tax at this time might be a necessary 
stimulant for our overall economy, through 
which the American public as a whole would 
be the beneficiary. 

Finally, it is our belief, that with the 
closest scrutiny given on all foreign-aid pro- 
grams and our own national defense pro- 
gram, making every dollar of expenditures 
count, this tax relief should be forthcom- 
ing with no injury to our overall worldwide 
program. 

We urge that the Congress permit the ex- 
cess-profits tax to die on June 30, and in 

this request we are carrying out the 
definite instructions of our nationwide mem- 
bership. 


The Air Force Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15,1953 , 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, a controversy of hurricane in- 
tensity seems to be brewing relative to 
the new Air Force budget requirements 
for next year. 

Most of the high wind seems to center 
around the number of wings to be built 
up by the new leadership in the Defense 
Department. 

As a representative of one of the larg- 
est aircraft-construction centers in the 
country, it is only natural that I should 
be interested in the new proposals. It 
seems apparent that the total number 
of airplanes in each wing is the key to 
the problem. A larger number of wings 
does not necessarily insure a larger 
striking force of airplanes. It is the 
number of airplanes, rather than the 
number of wings, that counts. 

I have been assured by top officials in 
the Defense Department that not a com- 
bat plane for combat units will be taken 
out of production in fiscal year 1954 or 
1955. The number of combat planes 
scheduled for delivery to the Air Force in 
the 30-month period ending December 
1955 will actually be higher than called 
for in the Truman plans. 

The Air Force has been strangely 
silent on the fact that an increased 
number of wings means more command 
billets for Air Force generals or colonels, 
regardless of the total number of planes 
involved, 

Could it be that part of the Air Force 
opposition to the cutback of wings from 
143 to 120 stems from a desire for billets 
for 23 Air Force generals? 

Local community interest in the Air 
Force squabble runs high. For that 
reason, I insert an editorial from the 
San Diego Evening Tribune of Monday, 
June 15, which strongly supports the 
administration’s position in regard to 
this important problem: 

UNITED STATES REQUIRES STRONG DEFENSE, 
Nor Just Some “Macic” NUMBER 

National defense rests on a carefully 
planned, well-equipped, versatile, and alert 
Armed Forces team, 

It isn’t an affair of what President Eisen- 
hower dubbed “magic” numbers in his Min- 
neapolis speech, 

The 143, which the Air Force says is the 
number of wings it should have, is one such 
number, 

So is the 175, which some folks shudder 
over because it’s the estimated total of Rus- 
sian divisions under arms. 

Defense Secretary Charles E, Wilson effec- 
tively disposed of the magic in the Air Force 
143 in his testimony before the Senate last 
week. He pointed out that if Navy and 
Marine air power is reckoned on the wing 
formula, the United States even now has 152 
wings “on hand and available for national 
defense.” The proposed budget will build 
the number up to 176 wings July 1, 1956. 

The Secretary also said that the 20 divi- 
sions of the United States Army, trained and 
equipped as they are, can resist any force 
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Russia might send against this country, re- 
gardless of superficial numbers. 

The military planner is rare who wouldn't 
like more than he has. The administration’s 
budget doesn’t give all things to all service- 
men, but it has been approved by a Presi- 
dent who knows war as providing sufficient 
in the circumstances. 

Air Force howls at a cutback from 143 to 
120 wings of its own are understandable, 
but hardly justifiable on the face of the 
figures Wilson cites. 

It can be remembered also that new weap- 
ons are constantly being developed. The 
Nike guided missile for aerial defense, for 
example, replaces interceptor planes to a 
large degree. 
all-around planning rather than a 
mystic 143, or any other special set of digits, 
is what’s wanted. The budget provides that 
in the belief of the men who drew it up. 
They are well informed and they set the 
welfare of the entire Nation above the de- 
3 of any single service. They deserve 

rust, 


Bishop Stark 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I desire to include an editorial in the 
Newark (N. J.) News of June 10, 1953, 
relative to the newly appointed bishop 
coadjutor of the Episcopal diocese of 
Newark. It cannot, in my humble opin- 
ion, be too often or too strongly em- 
phasized, in these days of unrest and tur- 
moil, that brotherly love, given a fair 
chance to take root and grow, would alle- 
viate a lot of this world’s ills. What is 
good for Newark would be good for the 
world, 

BISHOP STARK 


Consecration of Rev. Dr. Leland W. F. 
Stark as bishop coadjutor of the Episcopal 
diocese of Newark brings to northern New 
Jersey one of the outstanding personalities 
of his church. His most recent assignment 
was that of rector of the Church of the 
Epiphany at Washington, the largest Epis- 
copal Church in the National Capital, and 
one of the largest in the country. There 
Bishop Stark's warm personal qualities, 
forceful preaching, and administrative gifts 
found notable expression, 

His consecration as bishop coadjutor, with 
the right of succession, occurred in historic 
Trinity Cathedral, one of the spots in down- 
town Newark which bespeaks the origins 
and historic background of this now great 
urban center. Dignitaries of other Episcopal 
dioceses, as well as the clergy of the Newark 
diocese, participated in the procession and 
the services, based upon the centuries-old 
rites of the Anglican communion. 

In his sermon Canon Theodore Wedel, of 
the College of Preachers of the National 
Cathedral at Washington, spoke of the burden 
placed upon bishops to create the miracle 
of brotherly love across the boundaries of 
parish, race, social class, and even, on Oc- 
casions, at least, the denominational walls 
of separation.” 

In a populous eastern focus, such as 
Newark, where races, religions, cultures, and 
interests of differing origins and characteris- 
tics meet, this is indeed a challenging task, 
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Dedication of Theodore Roosevelt Home- 
place by President Eisenhower, Saga- 
more Hill, Long Island, N. Y., June 14, 
1953 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave granted me, it is my great 
pleasure to include herewith, for the in- 
formation of the House, the address by 
President Eisenhower on the occasion of 
his dedication of the Theodore Roose- 
velt Homeplace at Sagamore Hill, Oys- 
ter Bay, L. I., on Sunday, June 14, 1953, 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, President Hoover, Governor 
Dewey, members of the Roosevelt family, 
and friends and admirers of Theodore Roose- 
velt. 

My first act in the tribute that I hope to 
pay to our ex-President today is an official 
one, It is a proclamation that I have to 
sign. And as I sign it I shall read it to you. 

It is headed Theodore Roosevelt Week—by 
the President of the United States of Amer- 
ica—A Proclamation: 

“Whereas Theodore Roosevelt holds an 
honored place in the annals of our country as 
a spirited soldier, a farsighted statesman, an 
intrepid explorer and a forceful writer; and 

“Whereas the dedication of Theodore 
Roosevelt's home at Sagamore Hill, Oyster 
Bay, N. T., as a national shrine is to take 
place during the week of June 14, 1953; and 

“Whereas the Congress by a joint resolu- 
tion approved on June 13, 1953, has desig- 
nated the week beginning June 14, 1953, as 
Theodore Roosevelt Week in honor of our 
former President and has requested the Pres- 
ident to issue a proclamation calling upon 
the people of the United States to observe 
that week by paying tribute to the achieve- 
ments and memory of Theodore Roosevelt. 

“Now, therefore, I, Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
President of the United States of America, do 
hereby call upon the people of the United 
States to observe the week beginning June 
14, 1953, as Theodore Roosevelt Week by pay- 
ing tribute to the achievements and memory 
of that great American, And I urge inter- 
ested individuals and organizations to take 
part in appropriate ceremonies commemora- 
tive of the inspiring role of Theodore Roose- 
velt in our national heritage. 

“In witness whereof I have hereunto set 
my hand and seal,” which I trust makes this 
ceremony the beginning of a week of spon- 
taneous tribute to one of the greatest 
Americans that we have produced. 

AN ARMY CUSTOM REFERRED TO 

I want to refer for a second to the Army 
and some of its customs. In its schools and 
its educational system we are required to 
study the processes, the acts, the decisions of 
leaders of the past. 

Now, contrary to popular notions, these 
studies are not confined to the decisions of 
military commanders. We look up and study 
the actions of leaders to see what were the 
problems facing them; how did they analyze 
them; how did they reach their decisions; 
what did they do? 

One of the men who was a favorite for 
study in my generation was Theodore Roose- 
velt. 

Now, there is one thing that I should like 
to say—to speak about—that I learned dur- 
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ing that study. We are apt, I think, when 
we cast our minds back to dramatic figures 
of the past to overdramatize them. For ex- 
ample: Of Teddy Roosevelt, of the Rough 
Riders, we like to think in his relationships 
with the Congress that he galloped down 
Pennsylvania Avenue on a spirited charger 
with his sabre drawn, rushed into the Senate 
or the House, demanded what he wanted, and 
rode out with everybody cowed. 

And that, in more or less a rough simi- 
larity, is paralleled in every picture we have 
in our minds of what he did. 


SOME MISCONCEPTIONS CITED 


But the fact is he was a wise leader. He 
Wasn't a swashbuckler and he was not a bull 
in a china shop. 

Governor Dewey has spoken to you about 
the illustrious predecessor he had in Albany. 
And when he went there he found that a 
great branch of his party headed by Mr. Platt 
was terrified at some of the programs for 
which Teddy Roosevelt stood. 

* 3 . 


And did he get a ball bat to pound him 
over the head? Did he take the stump and 
curse this man? He did not. 

His biographers say that he set out to win 
this man and they said he resorted to ca- 
jolery. He used every form of polite advance 
that there was open to him, including, the 
biographer says, many breakfasts. 

I want to point out that leaders do become 
different things in our minds. Often when 
they have been possessed of certain dra- 
matic mannerisms they are quite apt to get 
lopsided in our minds. 

Here was a man who was rounded. He 
not only was the great moral leader that 
Governor Dewey spoke about—possessor of 
great moral courage—a great soldier in his 
regiment. He was a great leader and a great 
student and a great writer. His Winning of 
the West is today a classic. He was a man 
who understood his fellow human beings, 
He understood those things for which they 
yearn and which they deserved under the 
principles in which he believed. 


NO TASK WAS TOO SMALL 


And he set out by patient work—nothing 
was too mean for him to do, nothing was too 
difficult for him to tackle, and there was no 
one of whom he was frightened as he started 
to do it. And he had the stamina, the 
courage, the persistence to carry through. 

Even, as I remember as a young officer in 
World War I, I saw in the papers that he had 
volunteered his services to command a divi- 
sion if his Government wanted him. And I 
remember so well in the regiment in which 
I was then serving in Texas at least a half 
a dozen young officers who went up to the 
adjutant to put down our names to say that 
we'd go to the division commanded by 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

That, I think, explains what he meant to 
us as a young man. 

In his later years, as we look back and 
study his career and get it in perspective, it 
grows only more brilliant with time. I be- 
lieve it will continue to do so. 

I think that, along with the dedication of 
this house today, if each of us could dedicate 
himself to attempts to emulate Theodore 
Roosevelt in his consideration for what we so 
cheerfully call the common man—for want 
of a better word. But if we could emulate 
his devotion to that American citizen—to all 
citizens—if we could have his courage in 
carrying through, his wisdom is seeing what 
was right and adhering to the right, then 
I'm quite certain that not only will Sagamore 
Hill and this house stand as a great monu- 
ment, but each of us in his own way will 
build a little monument to America. And 
that is what, after all, he did. He built a 
monument to America. 

My friends, thank you very much, 


A3437 
Wilson Slows Air Force Research and 


Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, at my re- 
quest, the Air Force has furnished me 
with a brief report showing the proposed 
Wilson cuts in Air Force research and 
development funds and the effect of 
these cuts on the Air Force program. 

Anyone who has studied the crucial 
battles which took place in the Wizard 
War—Winston Churchill in his History 
of World War Il—during World War II 
will appreciate our need to concentrate 
our maximum scientific effort toward dis- 
covery and development of every effec- 
tive new means of military defense or 
offense. Just one scientific discovery 
can have far-reaching effects on our 
security. One scientific blind spot can 
prove disastrous. 

The Germans were ahead in some 
phases of the wizard war throughout 
World War II, and only our costly mas- 
sive attacks on their research, develop- 
ment, and production facilities, plus in- 
tense allied scientific effort, enabled us 
to narrowly escape the full impact of 
what could have been our disastrous lag 
in pure research and its application to 
military use. 

In World War II the weight of num- 
bers was on our side. If there is another 
allout war, this will not likely be so. 
The only weapon we possess presently 
capable of effective direct retaliation in 
case of Russian aggression against us is 
our Air Force. Its expansion toward a 
minimum security level is being im- 
peded, although the Russian Air Force 
is growing in strength both defensively 
and offensively. Unless we are to permit 
Soviet soft talk to lull us to sleep, there 
appears to be no justification for slow- 
ing down our research and development 
program. In fact, with the prospect of 
smaller military forces “in being,” we 
should make doubly certain that they 
possess every possible scientific advan- 


e. 

In his talk with me Secretary of the 
Air Force Talbott stated flatly that the 
Air Force should not spend funds for air- 
craft development; that the manufac- 
turers should shoulder this expense. The 
next day he met with the manufacturers. 
The following day he testified in favor of 
continued Air Force development. Sec- 
retary Wilson, in his testimony, took 
snide cracks at research. Evidently, one 
does not think much of Air Force devel- 
opment and the other does not think 
much of Air Force research. Such evi- 
dence of inconsistency and confusion is 
not conducive to sound defense plan- 
ning. The proposed cuts in funds for 
Air Force research and development 
funds must be carefully scrutinized. 

To add to the confusion the services 
have been instructed not to definitely 
plan on the use of one-fourth of their 
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already reduced research and develop- 
ment budgets for fiscal 1954. Until the 
meaning of this is clarified it will not be 
known whether or not Secretary Wilson 
intends to use administrative devices to 
make an additional across-the-board 25- 
percent meat-ax slash of research and 
development funds. 
The Air Force report follows: 


THE Am FORCE RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM FOR FISCAL YEAR 1954 


The Air Force research and development 
program is divided essentially into three 
basic segments: Operational systems devel- 
opment, technical development, and operat- 
ing costs. 

The operational systems development is 
part of the program which provides funds 
for contract research and development of 
specific items of equipment for the Air Force. 
It is the major part of the program and 
comprises all weapons systems, components, 
and supporting systems and equipment 
needed to provide a combat capability. It 
is the engineering and development part of 
the program. 

The technical development part provides 
funds for the development of minor com- 
ponents, the investigation of new techniques, 
and basic and applied research in all tech- 
nical areas. In effect, this is the part of 
the program from which we get new ideas, 
inventions, and scientific breakthroughs for 
radical new weapons or improvements in 
existing systems. 

The operating costs part provides funds 
to operate and equip laboratory and test 
facilities. It provides for the general man- 
agement supervision of the research and 
development program. Salaries of personnel 
employed by the Air Force make up the 
largest part of the operating costs. 

The following table compares the figures 
for the research and development program 
planned for fiscal year 1953 with the program 
under the printed budget for fiscal year 1954 
and the revised program for fiscal year 1954, 
The total of $484 million for the revised pro- 
gram for fiscal year 1954 includes about $9 
million in unobligated carryover funds and 
$475 million requested new obligational au- 
thority for fiscal year 1954. 


[AN figures in millions] 


Fiscal year Printed 


1953 budget for program for 
planned | fiscal year l year 
program 1954 1954 


Operational sys- 
tems develop- 


ment 305 
Technical de- 
velopment 136 
Operating costs... 87 
Total. 528 


The impacts of this cutback are as indi- 
cated below. 

In the operational-systems area it was nec- 
essary to withdraw certain new projects 
which were scheduled to replace weapons, 
systems which were forecast to become obso- 
lescent. The cutback also resulted in slow- 
ing down to some extent effort in existing 
development programs, In the technical-de- 
velopment area a reduction of $24 million 
was made in the aircraft nuclear propulsion 
program. Approximately $10 million was 
deleted from the remaining technical-devel- 
opment subareas. The general effect of the 
reductions was to delay the completion of 
several research and development projects 
and the withdrawal from the program of cer- 
tain weapons systems and components. The 
impact of these reductions on the overall Air 
Force programs will not be felt for from 3 to 
5 years. 


The President’s Address Before the Na- 
tional Junior Chamber of Commerce in 
Minneapolis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “Wisely Spoken,” published in 
the St. Paul Pioneer Press of June 11, 
1953. It deals with the President’s ad- 
dress to the National Junior Chamber 
of Commerce in Minneapolis. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WIsELY SPOKEN 


Others may beat the drums for one se- 
lected theory of defense, or one special arm 
of the service, or one isolated theater of 
the world conflict, but the President of the 
United States cannot. He must see the 
problem whole and from all sides, and the 
Presidency is the unique vantage point for 
doing so. The Presidency is planted square- 
ly in the center of the Nation. The Presi- 
dent who cannot appreciate this fact will 
fail. 

This aspect of the Presidency was brought 
out yesterday in President Eisenhower's 
speech before the National Junior Chamber 
of Commerce in Minneapolis. 

The President was answering the clamor of 
voices that seemed to be calling him from all 
sides simultaneously to hearken to them and 
them alone. He tried to show that he can- 
not look at defense solely from the viewpoint 
of the Air Force nor even solely from that of 
the combined Armed Forces. He must think 
of the defense of the United States in all its 
aspects—military, fiscal, economic, and po- 
litical—not for any one chosen moment, but 
over a long period of years. He cannot think 
of total mobilization for total strength with- 
out also thinking of what this would do to 
the economic soundness and the political in- 
stitutions of the country. 

In the same way, he cannot think of Asia 
alone, nor of Europe alone. He cannot stake 
the security of the Nation on the self-flatter- 
ing theory that we can dispense with allies, 
nor can he tell these necessary allies that we 
will cooperate only in those places where they 
agree with us. In unity is strength, but 
among allies unity is bought only by a mutual 
respect for one another’s opinions, which 
means compromise. 

The same thing is true of the United Na- 
tions. So long as the great powers are at 
odds, the United Nations cannot fill the role 
which most people in America desire. But 
this is not to say that it is valueless, or that it 
lacks promise for ‘the future. The United 
Nations is to be Judged and used for what it 
actually is, with the strong hope and deter- 
mination that it can be made something more 
as time passes. 

President Eisenhower was qualified both by 
experience and temperament for the enor- 
mous responsibilities of the Presidency in 
military affairs and world relations. His 
speech Wednesday bore plainly the stamp of 
his Presidential stature. He is finding his 
role as a civilian leader congenial, as was that 
of a military leader natural to him. 

The political strength of the Presidency 
springs from the President's direct access to 
all the people. The President who gets the 
confidence of the people also gets the cooper - 
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ation of the politicians. President Eisenhow- 
er spoke yesterday as a true national leader 
who deserves, and undoubtedly has got, that 
confidence. 


Halfway on Subsidies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from today’s Washington Post: 

HALFWAY ON SUBSIDIES 


The President's reorganization plan on 
the separation of its subsidies from airmail 
pay is good as far as it goes, but it does not 
do the whole job. Certainly, the transfer 
of the subsidy burden from the Post Office 
to the Civil Aeronautics Board is a major 
accomplishment; as the President says, it 
will result in “a more accurate presenta- 
tion of the cost of the postal service.” As 
a matter of fact, if subsidies are deducted 
from other expenditures the Post Office 
showed a profit of almost $11 million on air- 
mail in 1952. 

Unfortunately, more than the reorganiza- 
tion plan is required in order to relate the 
rates to be paid airlines by the Post Office 
for carrying the mail to the actual cost. The 
plan empowers the CAB to determine “fair 
and reasonable rates“ which will be paid by 
the Post Office for mail carriage; but it does 
not stipulate the factors to be taken into 
account. The President himself, in his ac- 
companying message to Congress, noted that 
“it would be appropriate to establish the 
cost principle as a matter of definite legisla- 
tive policy,” by an amendment to the Civil 
Aeronautics Act “to provide specifically that 
compensatory rates for mail transportation 
should be based upon the cost of rendering 
mail service, plus a fair return.” Such cost 
standards are provided in the Kennedy bill 
in the Senate and the Heselton and Rooney 
bills in the House. 

It is true that adherence to a strict cost 
standard would do away with the lush Uni- 
versal Postal Union rate for international 
mail carriage by American lines, and the 
carriers hence might require a higher pro- 
portion of subsidy. It is also true that 
strict cost analysis might bring about a re- 
examination of the service rates—rates sup- 
posedly containing no subsidy—now paid 
most domestic carriers. But surely, in order 
to arrive at a fair mail cost, it is necessary 
to take into account the amounts charged 
by the airlines for carrying passengers, 
freight, and express. 

In attempting to provide for congressional 
review of CAB subsidy commitments to the 
airlines, Congress ought to avoid involving 
itself in individual ratemaking. That would 
invite pressure and logrolling; the matter 
is best left to the CAB under carefully de- 
fined standards. It is also important to re- 
member that the airline financial picture 
is not so favorable as sometimes assumed. 
Most airlines, though they have made great 
strides in getting out of the red, are not yet 
paying much in dividends, and probably no 
substantial reduction in overall government- 
al payments can be expected for some time. 
But by the same token, the airlines would 
be stronger in the long run if Congress and 
the public had a complete accounting. And 
there can be no full identification of sub- 
sidies until mail rates are based, by law, on 
cost plus a fair return. 
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One Hundredth Anniversary of Founding 
of Aetna Life Insurance Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. PURTELL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a statement 
prepared by me relative to the 100th 
anniversary of the founding of the Aetna 
Life Insurance Co., one of the outstand- 
ing insurance companies of Connecticut. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR PURTELL 


The eve of an anniversary is a time for 
reflection. To those who reflect upon the 
history of the Aetna Life Insurance Co., 
which becomes 100 years old on June 14, 
1953, it is likely that two thoughts will recur 
again and again. 

The first is that the founders of the com- 
pany asked nothing more than fair and 
free opportunity to create a new business. 
The way in which their dream has grown 
into the sturdy bulwark of the hopes of mil- 
lions is a tribute to their courage and vision, 
an achievement for all who have contributed 
to the company's success and, above all, a 
further demonstration of the value of that 
economic system which has brought benefit 
not only to America but to the entire free 
world. 

The second is that the story of the Aetna 
Life Insurance Co. in the last 100 years is 
not alone the story of one company; it is 
also, in a sense, the story of our country in 
the last century, for no company shares more 
fully in the economic life of a country or 
the personal life of its citizens, and is more 
inseparably intertwined with what befalls 
them than an insurance company. 

Undoubtedly, in 1853 the founders be- 
leved that opportunity was ripe for their 
new venture but it is interesting to speculate 
whether they, in their most sanguine imagin- 
ing, could have envisioned the growth which 
has taken place in the Aetna Life in the past 
100 years. s 

How could they have dared to dream that 
the fiedgling company, with about half a 
million dollars in insurance in force at the 
end of 1853 would grow into the company 
with almost eleven and three-quarter billion 
in force, that the company with a little less 
than $175,000 in assets would grow into one 
with better than two billion, one hundred 
million? 

How could they have dared to guess that 
the company with one part-time clerk would 
grow into an organization with more than 
10,000 employees and 25,000 agents through- 
out the country? Could they have believed 
that the organization which paid 36 claims in 
1853 would pay about 2 million separate 
claims in 1952? Could they have guessed 
that stockholders would increase from 98 
men and 6 women who dared to venture in 
1853 to about 17,500 today, better than 30 
percent of whom are women? Could they 
have foretold that one company writing a 
single form of insurance, ordinary life, would 
become four companies writing practically 
every form of insurance and bonding pro- 
tection? Could they have guessed that the 
few hundred policies sold by the end of 1853 
would grow into the 10 million policies, 
bonds and certificates that the Aetna Life 
3 Companies have in force at this 
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Undoubtedly, the answer to all these ques- 
tions must be no, The dream would have 
been beyond anyone's power of imagination. 
But the important fact remains that, al- 
though the founders of the company could 
not have foretold the future, they did every- 
thing they could to earn the future for their 
organization. What they did laid the 
groundwork on which the company has been 
building. 

In Ecclesiastes, it is written that “To 
everything, there is a season * * * a time 
to cast away stones, and a time to gather 
stones together.” 

The early management seemed to under- 
stand very well when was the season for 
caution and prudence, when the season for 
imagination and courage. The former qual- 
ities served them well in the early 1850's 
when 16 life-insurance companies foundered; 
and steady, cautious heads were necessary 
to guide the infant company through the 
financial panic of 1857 and, later, through 
the economic depression of the 1870's. The 
latter qualities enabled the young company 
stoutly to face the hazards and vicissitudes 
of the Civil War, and to take an unprece- 
dented step in 1861 when it founded its 
highly successful participating department. 

Many other examples of business daring 
and alertness to sense new markets could be 
cited—among them, the creation or acquisi- 
tion of the affiliated companies and the entry 
into the group insurance field—but all serve 
only to emphasize the point that, together 
with other successful companies, the Aetna 
Life had to earn its success by making the 
most of the opportunities presented to it, 
and by making new opportunities. Our eco- 
nomic system properly does not guarantee 
success to anyone; it merely guarantees a 
chance at success. To survive and to prosper 
is neither a matter of luck nor governmental 
decree for, in the long run, there is no 
stricter or fairer assessment of merit than 
the free and unfettered choice of the Amer- 
ican public, 

In its 100-year history, the Aetna Life has 
had only four presidents. The present head 
of the company, Morgan B. Brainard, is a 
grandson of the founder and first president 
of the Aetna Life Insurance Co., Eliphalet A. 
Bulkeley. In the 30 years that Mr. Brainard 
has served as president, the Aetna Life has 
experienced remarkable growth. 

Mr. Brainard is also the nephew of his 
predecessor, Morgan G. Bulkley, who served 
as Aetna Life’s president for 43 years, A 
man of vision and great personal courage, 
Mr. Bulkeley was responsible for the develop- 
ment of the Aetna Life into a multiple-line 
insurance organizaiton, it being one of the 
largest in existence today. 

But besides being an outstanding business 
leader of his day, Mr. Bulkeley was a devoted 
public servant, having served as mayor of 
his home city of Hartford, Governor of Con- 
necticut, and finally as a Member of the 
United States Senate from 1905 to 1911. At 
the time of the great San Francisco earth- 
quake, it was Senator Bulkeley that stood 
on the floor of this Chamber and assured an 
anxious Nation that Hartford insurance com- 
panies would pay all claims made on them 
for losses in that great disaster. 

So it is that an insurance organization re- 
flects and takes part, in full measure, in the 
society in which it lives. The history of 
the Aetna Life Insurance Co., and later its 
affiliated companies, over the last 100 years 
is, therefore, the story of a country and its 
people, the great events—both good and 
bad—and the slow surge of history in the 
last century. 

The first death claim paid by the com- 
pany—an Ohio merchant who died of yellow 
fever on the Isthmus of Panama while trying 
to reach the golden land of California—was 
as true a reflection of the early 1850's as the 
coverage Aetna Casualty wrote on the A- 
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bomb plant at Oak Ridge 90 years later re- 
flected a grimmer modern day. 

But an insurance company does more than 
reflect the society in which it lives. It is a 
partner to that society and its members. 

Counting everything, from the 36 claims 
paid in 1853 to the 2 million paid last year, 
the Aetna Life Affiliated Cos. have paid to 
or for their policyholders $4 billion, which is 
more than $110,000 paid every day from June 
14, 1853, to January 11, 1953—36,360 calendar 
days. 

Each and every one of these dollars was 
paid to someone at a time of real exigency. 
They provided continuing income to families 
which might have been disrupted Otherwise, 
they made possible advanced education for 
promising youngsters, insured comfortable 
retirement for the older folks, paid hospital 
and medical bills, rebuilt homes gutted by 
fire, protected individuals and business 
against financial loss due to accidents and 
criminal acts, made possible the free flow of 
goods, guaranteed the faithful fulfillment of 
obligations, and safeguarded credit, the issu- 
ance of which has brought higher living 
standards for all. 

As society changed throughout the years, 
the Aetna Life organization shared in that 
change. An increasing need for property 


and liability coverages, made more acute by 


the advent of the automobile around the 
turn of the century, led to the organizing 
of the Aetna Casualty & Surety Co. The 
opportunity of writing fire insurance on 
automobiles led to the establishment of the 
Automobile Insurance Co., and the com- 
panies’ expanding fire and marine business 
brought about the decision to acquire the 
Standard Fire Insurance Co. Rapid expan- 
sion of the casualty, fire, and marine in- 
surance fields in pace with the changing 
times saw corresponding growth in the 3 
affiliated companies. And, with the increas- 
ing industrialization of the country, the 
Aetna Life, itself, was entering a new field. 
In 1913, the company established its group 
insurance department. In less than 40 years, 
annual premium income of this department 
mushroomed from about $25,000 to almost 
$312 million. This department now has 
more than $8% billion of life insurance in 
force on about 3,240,000 people. More busi- 
ness concerns are insured today under group 
policies written by the Aetna Life than by 
any other insurance company. 

But the way in which an insurance com- 
pany shares in and contributes to the life of 
our economy and our society is not limited 
to the claims it pays and the way in which it 
designs its wares to meet changing times. 
Take the matter of investments. Every dol- 
lar taken in as premiums must be “put to 
work.” On the average business day, the 
Aetna Life companies now invest about 61% 
million. Since organization, they have in- 
vested almost $5 billion in the future of 
America. These investments have helped 
finance the Government in peace and in war; 
they have built schools, churches, roads, and 
homes; they have enabled transportation and 
public utility companies to extend their serv- 
ices to new areas; and they have financed 
industrial expansion. There is probably not 
a section of the country or a segment of the 
population which, directly or indirectly, has 
not been benefited by these investments. 

In other ways, too, the companies have 
contributed to the economy: Through the 
payment of $220 million in Federal, State, 
county, and municipal taxes; and, in addi- 
tion to commissions paid to the thousands 
of agents throughout the country, the com- 
panies have paid almost $600 million to sal- 
arled employees throughout the years. 

On the eve of the 100th anniversary of 
the founding company, the Aetna Life afli- 
ated companies stand, the achievement not 
of a few men, nor even a generation of men, 
but of all who have labored in their behalf; 
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grateful for the free economy which per- 
mitted growth to be earned; proud to have 
taken part in the onward march of the 
last 100 years; and rededicated to the Ameri- 
can principle of initiative and reward which 
has so well served the best interests of their 
policyholders, employees, and en 
and the public at large. 


The Star-Spangled Banner: In 
Commemoration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, representatives of more than 80 
civic and patriotic organizations gather- 
ed yesterday, June 14, 1953, at Flag 
House Square in Baltimore, Md., to 
observe the climax of National Flag 
Week, This shrine at Baltimore’s Flag 
House was the site at which Mrs. Mary 
Young Pickersgill, in 1814, made the 
original 15 star and 15 stripe flag which 
flew during the historic bombardment 
of Fort McHenry and which inspired 
Francis Scott Key to compose The Star- 
Spangled Banner. 

In this regard, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recor, an editorial appearing in 
the Sunday Sun, Baltimore, Md., on 
June 14, 1953. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER: IN COMMEMO- 
RATION 


Clear and cool on the early evening air of 
every American Army post, the bugle sounds 
Call to the Colors. The sweat and tiny 
humiliations of routine Army life melt away; 
it is the soldier’s signal that his moment of 
undefiled dignity has arrived for the day. 
He recalls during the moment it takes the 
flag to float gently down its staff, that he is 
an American citizen and the equal of any 
general in sight. Then, the captain’s quick 
bark dismisses the formation, and the mo- 
ment passes. 

It is a moment of rare beauty in an other- 
wise drab military existence. The hardest- 
bitten old soldier does not quickly forget it. 
Perhaps less sharply but with equal poign- 
ance, it is so for every American. The sim- 
ple sight of his flag aripple in the sunlit 
breeze sets off an irrepressible tingle which 
few can properly describe. 

One American, luckily, found the words. 
It happened when the events of a particu- 
larly perilous night in American history cen- 
tered on Baltimore. Francis Scott Key’s 
vigil at Fort McHenry in 1814 so stirred him 
that he scribbled his thoughts on a piece of 
paper—chancing on the ringing phrase, The 
Star-Spangled Banner,” for a title. Not only 
did Key’s poem become the National Anthem, 
it dramatized the flag so effectively that the 
Star-Spangled Banner itself was forever 
fused for each American with his own pri- 
vate concept of his country. 

Every day, in a sense, is Flag Day. But 
this Sunday is officially so designated as the 
anniversary of the day on which Congress 
approved the design of the national standard 
176 years ago. Baltimoreans with a particu- 
lar reverence for the flag are holding cere- 


monies this afternoon at the Star-Spangled 
Banner Flag House, on East Pratt Street. 
For every American, it is a good time to look 
once again at his flag and feel the tingle 
that Key felt as he watched o'er the ramparts. 


Legislative History and Arguments in 
Support of the Bipartisan Aspect of 
the Tariff Commmission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
include in my extension of remarks a 
memorandum prepared for me at my re- 
quest by the Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice of the Library of Congress on the 
legislative history and arguments in 
support of the bipartisan aspect of the 
Tariff Commission: 


LEGISLATIVE HISTORY AND ARGUMENTS IN SUP- 
PORT OF THE BIPARTISAN ASPECT OF THE 
TARIFF COMMISSION 


The Tariff Commission was established in 
1916. Title VII of an act to increase the 
revenue, and for other purposes, September 
8, 1916 (39 Stat. 795) deals with the Tariff 
Commission. The provision of title VII re- 
lating to the composition of the Commis- 
sion states in part: “Sec. 700. That a Com- 
mission is hereby created and established to 
be known as the United States Tariff Com- 
mission, which shall be composed of 6 mem- 
bers, who shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, not more than 3 of whom 
shall be members of the same political 
party. In making said appointments men- 
bers of different political parties shall alter- 
nate as nearly as may be practicable. * * *” 

This act originated and passed both 
Houses as H. R. 16763, 64th Congress, Ist 
session. House hearings on this bill are not 
available but the House report (No. 922, 64th 
Cong., Ist sess.) at page 9 recommended the 
establishment of the Commission for the 
reasons stated in a provision of the platform 
of the Democratic National Convention 
adopted at St. Louis, June 16, 1916: 

“+ è + In order to ascertain just what 
those [economic] changes may be the Demo- 
cratic Congress is providing for a nonpartisan 
tariff Commission to make impartial and 
thorough study of every economic fact that 
may throw light either upon our past or upon 
our future fiscal policy with regard to the 
imposition of taxes on imports or with regard 
to the changed and changing conditions 
under which our trade is carried on. We 
cordially indorse this timely proposal, and 
declare ourselevs in sympathy with the prin- 
ciple and purpose of shaping legislation 
within that field in accordance with clearly 
established facts, rather than in accordance 
with trade demands of selfish interests or 
upon information provided largely, if not 
exclusively, by them.” 

The Senate hearings on this legislation do 
not contain reference to the establishment 
of a Tariff Commission. (Hearings before 
the Subcommittee on Finance, U. S. Senate, 
on H. R. 16763, 64th Cong., Ist sess.) The 
Senate report (No. 793 on H. R. 16763) incor- 
porates House Report No. 922 aforemen- 
tioned. 

In 1930 the Tariff Commission Was reor- 
ganized with substantially all the powers and 
duties given to it under previous legislation. 
The bipartisan character of the Commission 
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was continued, the relevant statutory sec- 
tion stating: “Section 330. Membership. The 
United States Tariff Commission shall be 
composed of six Commissioners to be here- 
after appointed by the President by and 
with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate. Not more than three of the 
Commissioners shall be members of the same 
political party, and in making appointments 
members of different political parties shall 
be appointed alternately as nearly as may 
be practicable.” (June 17, 1930, 46 Stat. 696, 
Tist Cong., 2d sess.) 

The House had originally proposed to 
increase the Board to 7 members (H. R. 
2667). A compromise with the Senate bill, 
however, resulted in the continuation of a 
bipartisan Commission. A short discussion 
of this phase of the Tariff Act of 1930 is 
found in CONGRESSIONAL RECORD (vol. 72, pt. 
8, p. 8296, 71st Cong., 2d sess.), although ar- 
guments do not appear there supporting a 
nonpolitical Tariff Commission. Neither do 
the hearings on this legislation allude to 
this aspect of the tariff question. 

The debate over the establishment of a 
Tariff Commission, nonpolitical in composi- 
tion, took place prior to the passage of the 
1916 act previously cited. Numerous ref- 
erences supporting a nonpartisan body were 
made on the floor of both Houses during 
the consideration of H. R. 16763, 64th Con- 
gress, lst session. Some of these were state- 
ments of the Members whereas others re- 
flected the views of private parties. 

The issue of a nonpartisan Tariff Com- 
mission at many points was closely related 
to the overall question of the advisability 
of establishing such a Commission, per se. 
Hence, many of the proponents of a bi- 
partisan Commission have incorporated this 
proposal within the major contention that 
a Commission should be set up. 

Various reasons are cited in behalf of a 
nonpartisan Tariff Commission. It was 
argued that the matter of tariff rates, being 
of vital importance to the welfare of the 
Nation as a whole, should not be subjected 
to manipulation on a purely partisan basis, 
Setting of rates is a scientific and not a po- 
litical matter. Repercussions on foreign na- 
tions can be great when not considered in 
domestic tariff matters and these can best 
be taken into account by a body which is 
above politics. Pressures for protection stem 
from many local and diverse groups, none of 
which can fairly be held to represent a na- 
tional point of view. Uncertainty among 
business and other segments is accentuated 
when tariff policy is controlled by political 
whim and subject to party success or failure. 

The proponents of the nonpartisan Tariff 
Commission sought to alleviate these defects 
in previous tariff policy occasioned by po- 
litical considerations. There was advocated 
the creation of a strong factfinding board, 
broadly representative. in character, with 
power to make recommendations based on a 
scientific national and international outlook 
without regard to conflicting pressure groups, 

All references below to debate on H. R. 
16763 will be found in volume 53 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, 64th Congress, Ist session, 

A. Elimination of political considerations 
and uncertainty: 

A political system of tariffmaking sub- 
jects the businessman, wage earner, and the 
public at large to great uncertainty. Sched- 
ules determined on this basis may be good 
or bad but there is no continuity and the 
community cannot be aware of impending 
changes. Business must seek to be guided 
by guesses as to which party will be in power 
in order to set its own commercial policy. 
Analogy is made to the currency laws and the 
Federal Reserve System which stabilize the 
Nation’s finances. A nonpartisan Tariff 
Commission would be similar in operation to 
the Board of the Federal Reserve System. A 
tariff arrived at outside of politics would be 
a barrier against depression and panic and 
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would emancipate business from the oscil- 
lation of politics. (Senator Gore, Democrat, 
of Oklahoma, editorial in National Monthly, 
Jan. 1916, p. 645.) 

The tariff has been a stock political issue. 
Business cannot easily adjust when there 
exists great uncertainty occasioned by po- 
litical adjustment of tariff schedules. A 
commission above politics can suggest 
changes in tariff policy to prevent a general 
recession. 

Comparison of a proposed nonpolitical 
tariff commission with the tariff board 
previously existing was made. The old board 
was partisan in character, being appointed 
by the President under a provision which 
stated: “[the tariff board is established] 
to secure information to assist the Presi- 
dent in the discharge of the duties im- 
posed upon him * * the President is 
hereby authorized to employ such persons 
as may be required” (p. 1768). The vague 
powers, absence of sanction to report to 
Congress and partisan composition rendered 
the board useless as an effective instrument 
for studying all functions involved in levying 
duties and providing a needed stabilizing and 
impartial service. (Representative Borland, 
Democrat, of Missouri, p. 1765ff. An ex- 
cellent debate is found here on the value of 
a nonpartisan commission in comparison 
with the former politically constituted tariff 
board.) 

A nonpartisan tariff commission is the only 
wise, just, and permanent solution of the 
tariff question. Because of industrial 
changes continually arising there is a need 
for a permanent nonpolitical body to deal 
with tariff matters. * Certainly our 
greatest, possibly our last, opportunity to fit 
our tariff scientifically to our business needs 
will be lost if it should continue to be the 
stock in trade of politicians and the sport 
of selfish interests. (Senator 
Charles L. Thomas, Democrat, of Colorado, 
letter from James J. Hill to editor of the 
Economic World, p. 13823.) 

The tariff question should be taken out 
of politics and vested in the hands of a 
nonpartisan commission. “* Take the 
tariff so surely out of politics that the poli- 
tician who hereafter attempts to ride into 
office on a self-created business scare will 
ride himself into political oblivion.” (Rep- 
resentative Henry A. Barnhart, Democrat, of 
Indiana, p. 1416 App.) 

“This [tariff] commission will be estab- 
lished, the vote in the House July 10, 1916, 
being 200 Democrats and 39 Republicans for 
it and 139 Republicans against it. All par- 
ties agree * * that the country has pro- 
gressed too far to be torn to pieces every 
few years by changing the tariff. Under this 
tariff board our citrus growers, who unques- 
tionably are entitled to protection (by way 
of a tariff) will receive that protection as a 
matter of rights and not simply as a matter 
of grace nor because they consent to support 
a tariff on some other article of commerce 
not entitled to equal protection. Under this 
commission * the justice of the de- 
mand and not the politics involved will ap- 
peal to the people and to Congress. * * * 
[T]he tariff ought not to continue to be 
made a political issue. It is an administra- 
tive question * * * pure and simple. * * * 
[I]t is indeed wise to have a nonpartisan 
board of experts to study the situation as 
it developes and to promptly and accurately 
advise the President and the Congress con- 
cerning the facts involved for the purpose 
of molding advisable legislation.” (Repre- 
sentative William Kettner, Democrat, of Cali- 
fornia, p. 1715 App.) 

B. Necessity for a scientific analysis of 
tariff matters: 

The present tariff cannot meet future re- 
quirements, and data on which it is based 
is obsolete. It is necessary, therefore, to 
create a commission which is equally bal- 
anced between the parties, the members of 
which have long tenure with broad powers 


and appropriations to investigate the tariff 
and gather facts relevant thereto. These 
facts should be analyzed, arranged, classi- 
fied, indexed, and presented with explana- 
tions such as to be understood and available. 
(Senator Gore, Democrat, of Oklahoma, let- 
ter from Howard H. Gross, president of Tar- 
iff Commission League, p. 1549.) 

A nonpartisan tariff commission should 
have large powers to inquire into matters 
of cost, production, labor conditions, and 
formulate proposals and recommendations. 
The commission should have the power to 
act on its own initiative without being re- 
quested to do so by Congress. Tariff policy, 
aside from raising revenue, should be di- 
rected by the Commission toward the organ- 
ization and development of national industry 
and resources and to round out groups of 
industries to make the United States in- 
dustrially independent. (Senator Gore, 
Democrat, of Oklahoma, letter from Nicholas 
Murray Butler, president of Columbia Uni- 
versity, p. 1550.) 

C. The Tariff Commission should be 
broadly representative: 

The determination of tariff rates should 
not be vested in the hands of a few indi- 
viduals with special interests but should be 
representative of all people and industry 
and directly responsible to Congress. (Sen- 
ator Gore, Democrat, of Oklahoma, edi- 
torial National Monthly, January 1916, p. 
645.) 

There is a need for a board free of pre- 
possessions in favor of any political policy, 
which will look at the whole economic sit- 
uation of the country with disinterest. This 
should be a field of unpartisan inquiry 
within which an indispensible service may 
be rendered. (Representative Nicholas Long- 
worth, Republican, of Ohio, letter from 
Woodrow Wilson, President of the United 
States, p. 10529.) 

There is a need for a tarff Commission 
which will represent the national interest. 
Congressmen represent local districts, each 
of which takes a selfish view of its own in- 
terests regarding the industries situated 
there. A Commission that would be out of 
politics and above these interests would be 
of value. (Senator Albert Cummins, Re- 
publican, of Iowa, editorial, New York 
Times, August 25, 1916, p. 13795.) 

A strong tariff Commission that has the 
confidence of the people and world respect 
is vital as preparedness for peace. (Senator 
Jacob Gallinger, Republican, of New Hamp- 
shire, letter of Howard H. Gross, President 
of Tariff Commission League, p. 13793.) 

The Commission should be composed of 
a body of men who have carefully observed 
the workings of commerce, They should 
be the best Republicans and Democrats 
possible for the position and they should 
believe in their respective party policy on 
tariff matters. (Senator Albert Cummins, 
Republican, of Iowa, p. 13845.) 

D. There is strong public support for a 
bipartisan tariff commission: 

The demand for a nonpolitical tariff Com- 
mission is widespread and insistent, It 
comes from all classes and sections—the 
A. F. of L., National Grange, and chamber of 
commerce. Ninety percent of organizations, 
associations and publications approve the 
plan, The movement for such a Commission 
is growing and the people declare that tariff 
policy should be on an economic rather than 
a political basis. (Senator Gore, Democrat, 
of Oklahoma, letter of Howard H. Gross, 
president of Tariff Commission League, p. 
1549.) 

The A. F. of L. at its convention on Novem- 
ber 22, 1915, passed a resolution indorsing a 
nonpartisan Tariff Commission. This organi- 
zation found that depressions are more acute 
when political methods of dealing with the 
tariff are used. (Senator Gore, Democrat, of 
Oklahoma, letter from Sam Gompers, presi- 
dent A. F. of L., p. 1550.) 
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The Chamber of Commerce adopted a reso- 
lution favoring a tariff Commission at its 
first annual meeting, January 21-23, 1913. 
This did not include a specific reference to 
a bipartisan Commission. (Representative 
William Kettner, Democrat, of California, 
letter from Elliot F. Goodwin, Secretary, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
p. 2484.) 

Seven hundred organizations are support- 
ing a nonpartisan tariff Commission. These 
are representative of labor, agriculture and 
business. Ninety-six percent of the organi- 
zations which considered the proposal gave 
it their support. (Senator Jacob Gallinger, 
Republican, of New Hampshire, letter from 
Howard H. Gross, president of Tariff Com- 
mission League, p. 13793.) 


Party composition of 64th Cong. (1915-16) 
and 71st Cong. (1928-30) 


Demo- | Repub- 


crats licans Other 
64th Cong.: 
S 228 197 9 
56 40 0 
163 267 1 
39 56 1 


Nutley’s Outstanding Citizen of 1952 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the June 11 issue of 
the Nutley Sun. The designation of Mrs, 
Tillou as Nutley’s outstanding citizen of 
1952 is a just reward, indeed, for her no- 
table efforts on behalf of a worthy 
cause: 

NUTLEY’S OUTSTANDING CITIZEN OF 1952 


The Lions Club, in a generous act of civic 
respect, has chosen Mrs, J. Wesley Tillou as 
Nutley's outstanding citizen of 1952. Never, 
in the 7 years that civic devotion and ac- 
complishment have been rewarded, has the 
tribute better fitted the qualifications. Mrs, 
Tillou was truly the outstanding citizen in 
our community last year and in many recent 
years as the devoted founder and inspiring 
genius of Nutley’s blood bank. 

In a world at war, as in a world which 
each day learns better to fight its plagues 
and its sufferings, whole blood has come to 
play a great part. There are many hundreds 
here who, willingly, would give of their blood 
for the general good. Unless there was a 
clearinghouse for blood, there would be little 
collected. Mrs. Tillou not only provided that 
clearinghouse but she has given generously 
of her own time to see that month after 
month Nutley’s quota of whole blood for the 
frontline hospitals in Korea as well as for the 
Essex County blood bank. 

Mrs. Tillou’s devotion to that major civic 
project dates back to February 1942. when 
a terrified call went up from Army hospitals 
for blood, and more blood. The war ended, 
she helped to continue a registry of 65 names 
of blood donors, ever ready to save a life 
with blood of their own, until the Essex 
County bank was opened. 

Now, after 11 years, Mrs. Tillou has de- 
cided to end her labors. At the end of June 
she resigns as chairman of Nutley's blood 
bank, The Lions Club award comes, there- 
fore, at a most timely moment, rewarding 
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as it does, the accomplishments of a career 
that is ending. No citizen better deserves the 
respect and appreciation of the community 
which is expressed through the award of a 
service group which, in its meager way, seeks 
to reward civic duty well done. 1 


The Bricker Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an editorial entitled “The Bricker 
Amendment More Important Than 
Ever,” published in the Morning World- 
Herald, of Omaha, Nebr., on June 11, 
1953. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE Bricker AMENDMENT: More IMPORTANT 
THAN EVER 


Recent developments in Korea make it more 
imperative than ever that the proposed 
Bricker amendment to the Constitution be 
approved by Congress and ratified by the 
States. 

There is, of course, no direct relationship 
between Korea and the Bricker amendment, 

But the fact that the proposed truce was 
accepted by Washington reveals with blind- 
ing clarity that the State Department of 
mid-1953 is still, for all practical purposes, 
the old State Department of Alger Hiss, 
Owen Lattimore, and Dean Acheson. And 
against that crew the people of the United 
States need effective protection. 

That is precisely what Senator Bricker 
proposes to provide, $ 

The Bricker amendment aims to estab- 
lish beyond doubt or quibble, the pre-emi- 
nence of the American Constitution. It 
would assure the people that no executive 
agreement, no treaty, no action of the United 
Nations or any other world organization will 
be allowed to override or abridge in any way 
the rights guaranteed by the basic law of this 
Republic. 

It also would outlaw any treaties which 
would give an international organization 
control over matters which are essentially 
within the domestic jurisdiction of the 
United States of America. 

In other words this amendment would pull 
the teeth of the various U. N. conventions 
proposed by Eleanor Roosevelt and others 
of like mind. The provisions of such one- 
world measures would become effective in 
this country only if they were specifically 
enacted and implemented by the Congress. 

As it now stands, the Constitution is some- 
what ambiguous in defining the authority of 
the treatymakers. Many legal authorities 
contend that international agreements have 
ue standing, at law, with the Constitution 
itself. 

It is to set such matters straight, to make 
sure that some future President aided by 
some future Supreme Court will not sign 
away the sovereignty of this country, that 
the Bricker amendment is proposed. 

Originally, 62 Senators of both parties 
joined Senator Bricker in signing this bill. 
Actually many more than that were known 
to favor it. Support in the lower House is 
even stronger. 

Then why hasn’t the proposal gone through 
&-whooping? 


Simply because the new Republican ad- 
ministration, like the Truman-Acheson peo- 
ple, opposes it vehemently. 

Some months ago, as a private citizen, 
John Foster Dulles wholeheartedly supported 
a definitive amendment of this kind. He 
said flatly then that “treaties can cut across 
the Constitution.” Now, as spokesman for 
the administration, he tries to minimize the 
danger and opposes the Bricker bill. 

The situation, of course, has not changed, 
but Mr. Dulles has. Evidently he has been 
swayed by the left-wingers and one-worlders 
who still infest his Department. 

Thus far Mr. Dulles and the others have 
managed to prevent a vote on the bill. At 
last accounts there was talk that it might 
be rewritten in such a way as to “meet 
administration objections.” If that can be 
done without weakening the basic provisions, 
well and good. 

But we trust that Senator Bricker and 
the others who are fighting with him in this 
good cause will not accept any shoddy com- 
promise. This is a matter of enormous im- 
portance, and those who love America should 
stand up and be counted. 


The Tennessee Valley Authority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a copy of a 
letter from Hammond Fowler, chairman 
of the Tennessee Railroad and Public 
Utilities Commission. This letter and 
an accompanying resolution adopted by 
the commission were sent to the chair- 
man of every State commission having 
functions and duties similar to the one 
in Tennessee. i 

The resolution was unanimously 
adopted by the Tennessee commission on 
May 11, 1953, relative to appropriations 
for the Tennessee Valley Authority, was 
inserted in the body of the Recorp on 
June 3, 1953, appearing on page 5940. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

May 19, 1953. 
Hon. SUMNER T. PIKE, 
Chairman, Maine Public Utilities Com- 
mission, Augusta, Maine. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN PIKE: For your informa- 
tion and the information of all members of 
your commission I enclose herewith copy of 
a resolution unanimously adopted by this 
commission on May 11, 1953, relative to ap- 
propriations for the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. 

I hope that you will not just casually dis- 
miss this as a local matter for Tennessee. 
The TVA is the only source of electric power 
for the fast-growing area known as the Ten- 
nessee Valley where it serves approximately 
1,100,000 homes, 6 million people and such 
vitally important national defense establish- 
ments as the atomic energy plants at Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., and Paducah, Ky. 

We do not necessarily advocate a TVA for 
your State. That is a matter of policy for 
Congress and the President. But we do in- 
vite your attention to the urgent necessity 
of adequate appropriations as recommended 
by the TVA to permit it to expand its gen- 
erating facilities to keep pace with the in- 
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creasing demands for electric power in our 
State where there is no other source of such 
supply. 

The TVA is not a WPA; it is not a boon- 
doggle; it is not a point 4 project. It is 
nonpolitical and nonpartisan. It is paying 
its way and is not a burden on the tax- 
payers of your State. It is a sound invest- 
ment in national security. It needs capital 
funds to permit it to do its job of serving 
the people of Tennessee. 

The Federal Budget Director has recom- 
mended a reduction of some $63 million in 
the $190,822,000 appropriation requested by 
TVA for fiscal year 1954. This reduction, 
if concurred in by Congress, will result in 
an extreme shortage of electric power in 
Tennessee by 1956. Any further reduction 
would be certain to cause real economic dis- 
tress, unemployment, and a recession in Ten- 
nessee within the next 24 months. 

We hope that you and your associates can 
see your way clear to help your Tennessee 
friends by writing your Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress and urging them to 
vote for sufficient TVA appropriations to 
keep us in Tennessee from a power famine 
that in the absence of such appropriations 
is certain to occur. 

We will appreciate your help. 

Yours very truly, 
HAMMOND FOWLER, 
Chairman. 


Editorial Comment on Address Delivered 


by Hon. Burnet R. Maybank, of South 
Carolina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALBERT CORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “MAYBANK Sets Them Straight,” 
published in the Nashville Banner of 
June 13, 1953. In it the Nashville Ban- 
ner pays a well-deserved compliment 
to my very able colleague, the senior 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Max- 
BANK]. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


MAYBANK SETS THEM STRAIGHT 


Senator MAYBANK, of South Carolina, has 
given a straight-forward and effective up- 
braiding to those New England interests 
which begrudge the South's rapid economic 
development and which recently have taken 
steps to force through Congress legislation 
designed to hinder further growth of the 
South. 

In a speech to the Senate he has suggested 
that New England's problems may spring 
from industrial old-age or weariness and 
that it may have saddled itself with burdens 
too heavy for its industries to bear. “If 
so,” he declared, “it is unfair for them to 
point a finger of scorn and to shout ‘unfair’ 
at the South where business foresight has 
permitted technological progress to be pass- 
ed on in good measure to the consumer in 
the form of lower and competitive prices for 
products.” 

MAYBANK aptly added that New England 
could well take courage, inspiration, and 
counsel from the new industrial South. 
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Assuredly, the South never again will ac- 
cept punitive legislation aimed at placing it 
in economic bondage to other sections of 
the country. It has not been too long ago 
since the South was forced to submit to 
carpetbag rule and political discrimination 
which reduced it to a state of poverty and 
economic dependence, 

Through the sweat and labor of its peo- 
ple, the South paid untold sums in tribute 
and underwent one of the longest and most 
severe periods of discrimination that any 
nation or part of a nation has had to endure 
in history. It became the Nation's whipping 
boy with all its ill blamed on its people in- 
stead of the poverty which had been forced 
upon it from without. 

It is only in recent years that the South 
has been able to rid itself of the freight-rate 
differential which kept it from competing 
on even terms with industry in other sec- 
tions of the country. Less than 20 years 
ago it cost 40 percent more to ship manufac- 
tured goods from the South to the North 
than vice versa. Certainly, any legislation 
designed to restore such inequalities—un- 
der whatever guise—would be stupid as well 
as unfair, 

Actually, the charge by New England Con- 
gressmen that the South is “stealing” their 
industry is not based on fact. Only a small 
percent of the new industry in the South 
has come here from elsewhere. Nearly all 
is the result of expansion of old enterprises 
or the establishment of entirely new ones, 

The South presently is undergoing an in- 
dustrial revolution of momentous import to 
its people. It offers America a living ex- 
ample of courage and self-reliance fostered 
by independence and freedom, which for 
over a century and a half have spurred the 
Nation’s growth. 

Every part of the country must find its 
proper position in the national economy un- 
der free competition based on its own natu- 
ral advantages. If the South, as a result 
of such natural advantages, efficiency, and 
good management, is able to continue its 
rapid industrial growth, ft should receive 
praise rather than carping and criticism from 
the rest of the Nation. 


St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herein a resolution adopted by the Board 
of Supervisors of Erie County, N. V.: 

STATE or New YORK, 

BOARD or SUPERVISORS OF Erte COUNTY, 

Buffalo, N. V., June 11, 1953. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

I hereby certify that at a session of the 
Board of Supervisors of Erie County, held in 
the county hall, in the city of Buffalo, on the 
9th day of June A, D. 1953 a resolution was 
adopted, of which the following is a true 
copy: 

“Resolved, That this board of supervisors 
again record itself in opposition to the St. 
Lawrence project for the construction of the 
seaway; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded to our local Congressmen, our 
United States Senators, and National St. 
Lawrence Project Conference. 

“Attest: 

“Leon J. HINKLEY, 
“Deputy Clerk of the Board of Super- 
visors of Erie County.” 


Address by Hon. Guy M. Gillette, of Iowa, 
Before Pennsylvania Federation of 
Democratic Women 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


i Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by the distinguished Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE] before the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Democratic 
Women, at Erie, Pa., on June 9, 1953. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


One week from today, on June 16, it will 
be exactly 20 years since the first New Deal 
Democratic Congress of 1933 ended its famous 
100 days of dramatic action to save the 
country from total economic paralysis. The 
approach of this anniversary suggests that 
we Democrats may find it profitable to look 
back briefly to our own history in order to 
find a better and sounder basis for judging 
present conditions and future prospects. 

At the end of this past April, when the 
Eisenhower administration completed its 
first 100 days in office, there was a general 
stocktaking and a wave of comparisons be- 
tween what had taken place in this period 
and what took place during the first 100 days 
of the Roosevelt administration 20 years ago. 

The comparison was unavoidable, however 
injurious to Republican pride. Both admin- 
istrations were elected with tremendous pop- 
ular majorities. Both administrations came 
to power after long opposition and minority 
status in the political wilderness. Both ad- 
ministrations confronted immense problems, 
crushing responsibilities and flerce chal- 
lenges to statecraft and political skill. 

On whatever basis the comparisons are 
made, from whatever point of view or by 
whomever they are made, whatever the dif- 
ferences in conditions and circumstances 
facing the two administrations, and what- 
ever the reasons for the contrasting ways they 
took charge of national affairs, one simple 
fact is apparent to everyone: The Roosevelt 
administration of 1933 made a record of 
achievement in its first 100 days that has 
never been matched in our country’s history 
neither before nor since, while the Eisen- 
hower administration of 1953—to everyone's 
disappointment—has scarcely made any 
record at all. 

In fact, there is hardly a real basis for 
comparing, on the one hand, the accomplish- 
ments of those active, imaginative, daring 
and determined men who took hold of a dy- 
ing economy in a prostrate country and set 
about saving it from the disaster into which 
12 years of Republican misrule had plunged 
it, and, on the other hand, the hesitant, 
apologetic, retreating, retrenching approach 
of the amiable, naive and somewhat bum- 
bling amateurs who moved into office last 
January. 

Where the men of the New Deal seized the 
reins of government confidently and with 
masterful hands guided the Nation out of 
the valley of fear and frustration, the new 
managers of our national destiny haven't 
seemed to fully understand their responsi- 
bilities. They have spent most of their time 
learning how the Federal Government op- 
erates in reality instead of as they dreamed 
it in their campaign mythology. They have 
tried desperately, but without success, to 
match their misconceptions with the facts 
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of life in the second half of the 20th century. 
Even today it is for all practical purposes im- 
possible to know what the policies are in 
some of the most crucial areas of national 
responsibility. 

Senator Tarr has sought to place the blame 
for his party’s inaction on the administra- 
tion of President Eisenhower. Progress, he 
said on April 8, “has seemed slow and will 
seem slower * * * the new administration 
hardly knows the first thing about running 
the Government yet * * * it is still a party 
of the neophytes * * * the public will have 
= remember that progress is necessarily 
slow.” 

Ah, my friends, how different a tune from 
the one they sang last fall. How swift the 
descent from the lofty sphere of glittering 
generality and soap-flake slogans. What a 
disillusion for great crusaders to find the 
practical business of government means hard 
work, hard thinking, hard decisions. What 
a sorry letdown for “the best brains avail- 
able” to hear themselves called “neophytes 
* + * hardly knowing the first thing about 
running the Government“ —and by their 
own party's Senate leader. 

The American people may thank provi- 
dence that the Republican Party did not 
come into office, as Roosevelt and the Demo- 
crats did in 1933, to find the country flat 
on its economic back as a result of the mis- 
management and misconduct of the preced- 
ing administrations. The American people 
may thank Providence that the Democrats 
turned over to their successors a country en- 
joying the peak of prosperity, the highest 
employment, the greatest influence and 
prestige in world affairs of its entire history. 
I say we may give thanks, because I dare 
not imagine what might have happened if 
the present Republican Party had come to 
power under circumstances such as those 
the Democrats faced when we took over from 
and bankrupt and broken-down administra- 
tion 20 years ago. 

But, my friends, I don’t intend to pass the 
whole evening with you citing in chapter 
and verse the obvious contrasts between two 
such utterly different ways of managing 
the Nation's affairs. The case has already 
been thoroughly documented—and our good 
Republican friends unquestionably would 
prefer to hear no more about it. 

I want to speak for a moment about the 
spirit that has brought us together here 
tonight—the spirit of the Democratic Party 
and what it means to be a Democrat. Only 
if we know clearly the answer to the ques- 
tion “Why am I a Democrat,” can we unite 
effectively for the great struggles ahead, 
Only if we know ourselves and our history, 
can we go among the people to win their 
support for the return of the Democratic 
Party to the leadership of our Nation. We 
must remind ourselves what we stand for, 
what we have always stood for, and how we 
have applied in the past and will again 
apply in the future the basic principles of 
our party to the great task of guiding these 
United States through the crises of our 
times. 

The Democratic Party is not only the old- 
est and longest continuously existing polit- 
ical grouping in America; it is the oldest 
political party in the entire world. Over 
the centuries, thousands of political parties, 
I suppose, have appeared on the scene and 
vanished into justified oblivion. But the 
Democratic Party, founded at the end of 
the 18th century, is still here, still dynamic, 
still appealing to millions upon millions of 
enthusiastic supporters in every State, 
every age group, every income level, every 
faith, every social group, every occupation. 

For more than 150 years, almost as long 
as the life of the United States itself, the 
Democratic Party has had an unbroken 
life. Since its birth, fathered by Thomas 
Jefferson, it has produced more outstanding 
and influential national statesmen than all 
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the other parties combined, and if I men- 
tion only a few it is not to suggest that 
these complete the roster: Jefferson him- 
self, Madison, Monroe, Jackson, Cleveland, 
Bryan, Wilson, Al Smith and, of course, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, the greatest 
Democratic leader of the present century. 
These are only some of the most eminent 
from the past. 

To become the oldest political party of the 
country, the Democratic Party had to be 
built on solid foundations—foundations of 
belief and principle. The principles of our 
party were first formulated in 1798 and 1799 
in the famous Virginia and Kentucky reso- 
lutions drafted respectively by Madison and 
Jefferson. The fundamental charter of our 
party, from which all our platforms, pro- 
grams, and policies have evolved, was 
summed up in these declarations, roughly, 
as follows: 

First, all political power is originally in the 
people themselves. The people are the re- 
pository of reserve power. 

Second, governments have no power, ex- 
cept such as is expressly delegated to them 
by the people, through their selected agen- 
cies. 


Third, in case of dispute as to where a 
power lies, the doubt must be resolved by 
the strictest interpretation in favor of the 
people, 

Fourth, unalterable opposition to the es- 
tablishment of a national bank under Fed- 
eral control. (Such a bank was opposed as 
early as 1790 by Jefferson in a report to 
President Washington on Hamilton’s bill for 
setting up the Bank of the United States, 
It is the root of Democratic economics.) 

And, fifth, strenuous opposition to the 
establishment and maintenance of a large 
standing military force except in times of 
dire national emergency. 

In the Bible appears the phrase: “Upon 
this rock I will build my church.” On the 
rock of the Virginia and Kentucky resolu- 
tions the Democratic Party was built. 

As against this philosophy the various op- 
yosition parties that have come and gone 
have followed another philosophy. While 
they may not have dared question that pow- 
er rests with the people, they have claimed 
that the people are too easily swayed by pas- 
sion and prejudice to be trusted in great af- 
fairs of State. Government, they have be- 
lieved, should be placed in the hands of peo- 
ple of breeding, education, fortune, or ex- 
ceptional ability. They have meant, in 
effect, government for the people, but not 
government by the people. Here was the 
genesis of all special privilege. 

From the very beginnings of our nation- 
hood, Jeffersonian democracy was arrayed 
against those who held such conceptions. 
Jacksonian, Wilsonian, Rooseveltian democ- 
racy have continued the battle against such 
undemocratic principles. The administra- 
tions of Harry Truman fought the most re- 
cent battles in this long struggle. Whoever 
shall lead us when we again return to na- 
tional power will inevitably carry on the 
same tradition of American democracy. 

Jefferson set out to create a party truly 
democratic, in its methods, in its goals, in 
its policies and in its personnel: a party of 
the people. He left to others the forming 
of an opposition to the people. His suc- 
cess has placed America in his eternal debt 
therefor. 

Fundamental democratic philosophy has 
logically and necessarily set our party against 
subsidy to special interests, against the high 
protective tariff, against paternalistic rule 
by an elite, against the Republican Party 
belief that if the rich and powerful are 
guaranteed their own prosperity, the rest of 
the people somehow will one day benefit 
from it. 

The acknowledged ideological fountain- 
head of Republican doctrine, Alexander 
Hamilton, once wrote this passage: 


“Unfortunately, they have truth on their 
side who say that the great mass of man- 
kind cannot be trusted with decisions for 
their own welfare. The decision had better 
be made by those who, by birth, education, 
or knowledge, are better enabled to deter- 
mine what is in their interest, than are the 
people themselves.” 

There, my friends, you have the thought 
that is back of every imperialism the world 
has ever known; the thought that one group 
of people can better determine what is best 
for those whom they regard as their infe- 
riors. s 

If today we have left far in the past the 
type of society that fostered this arrogant 
and aristocratic mentality, we have done so 
mainly þecause the Democratic Party, the 
party of the people, has consciously and 
doggedly and relentlessly striven decade 
to sweep from the American scene all ves- 
tiges and leftover of imported European feu- 
dalism so as to create in the Now World a 
new society of free competitive capitalism, 
political democracy, religious liberty and so- 
cial opportunity, all of them based on the 
central concept of the dignity, the value, 
the decency and the importance of the in- 
dividual citizen. 

But let no one imagine for a moment that 
the Democratic Party succeeded, as it has 
succeeded, in building a new and unique 
society in America merely because of its 
belief in a glorious moral, social and political 
philosophy. Not at all. The Party has en- 
dured and prospered and repeatedly made its 
contribution to American life because it ap- 
plied and insisted on applying this philoso- 
phy to the everyday business of governing 
this vast Nation. 

At least 80 percent of all the progressive 
legislation written into the statute books of 
the United States of America up to the first 
administration of Franklin Roosevelt was 
enacted under Democratic administration 
and under the leadership of the Democratic 
Party—while since the advent of the Demo- 
ératic Party to power in 1933, the greatest 
body of progressive legislation has been 
placed on our statute books that has ever 
been enacted by any party in any country 
at any time. 

And let no one imagine that we have com- 
pleted all that we intend to do. 

For 60 years after the election of the first 
Democratic President, Jefferson in 1800, the 
destinies of the country were largely di- 
rected by the Democratic Party. Practically 
all legislation enacted between 1800 and 
1860, with minor exceptions of short dura- 
tion, was the fruit of Democratic Party 
labors. 

The country spread forth from the thin 
fringe of States along the Atlantic seaboard 
to encompass the vast Louisiana Territory, 
Florida, Texas, the Oregon Territory, Cali- 
fornia, and New Mexico, and thus to fill out 
to its present frontiers. 

The essential key question during that 
enormous and energetic expansion was how 
these gigantic new territories were to be 
settled with people so as to preserve and ex- 
tend the Jeffersonian ideal. Democratic doc- 
trine was never better exemplified than in 
the public land policy by which this was 
accomplished. 

To city dwellers in the East, perhaps, this 
Democratic land policy has appeared of less 
significance than it has to the people of the 
West. But it spelled the difference between 
a nation in which democracy and capitalism 
could fiourish and develop, and a nation 
dragged back by regressive land policy into 
the feudal age dominated by an all-powerful 
class of landed aristocrats. 

While the Hamiltonians favored selling 
large tracts of land in the West to the 
moneyed classes, Democratic policy aimed 
at creating a nation of sturdy, independent 
farmers owning and operating their own 
farms. To implement such a policy of set- 
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tling a huge population on independent fam- 
ily farms, public land had to be sold at low 
prices to actual settlers, and farmers had to 
be protected against land speculators. En- 
actments by Democratic administrations be- 
tween 1804 and 1846 transformed this pub- 
lic-land policy into living reality. The West 
was born, and with it America grew great. 

Following their original principles, the 
Democrats from the beginning believed that 
economic legislation and administration 
should apply equally to every citizen. Fol- 
lowing the Hamiltonian doctrine, the Re- 
publicans have always favored selling pub- 
lic land in large tracts to syndicates, corpora- 
tions, mining trusts, and oil magnates 
(which may explain, in part, the enormous 
sums contributed by big business to Repub- 
lican campaign funds). Like the Federalist 
Party before it, the Republican Party’s policy 
has too often been to confer special favors 
on special interests. 

In that regard, it is strictly in the Republi- 
can tradition that the first piece of major 
legislation adopted by the Republican- 
dominated 83d Congress has been to give 
away untold billions of the Nation’s offshore 
oil deposits to 3 of the 48 States. It’s as if 
the Republicans could hardly wait to claim 
the seats of power before starting again to 
dismantle the national wealth so as to pay 
off political debts with the people’s money. 
And, what is worse, there is powerful evi- 
dence that the oil giveaway is but a pre- 
lude to vast looting of the public domain: 
grazing lands, forests, national parks, hydro- 
electric power sites, whatever they can get 
their hands on. 

From Jefferson to Buchanan in 1860, the 
United States of America grew great and 
prosperous, the population swelling to 32 
million, The Jeffersonian ideal of an agrar- 
ian democracy reached the height of its de- 
velopment everywhere but in the planta- 
tion South. There the Party foundered on 
the rock of slavery and was swept aside in 
the fury of the Civil War and the agony of 
the Reconstruction. 

Then came the rise of industry and the 
whole structure of our society was threat- 
ened with revolutionary change. The Re- 
publican spokesmen of manufacturers and 
financiers held power. But within a few 
years, the people saw clearly the results of 
applied Hamiltonian doctrine. Great cor- 
porations grew into greater trusts. Monop- 
olies proliferated. Railroads bought and 
sold State legislators like cattle. Public of- 
fice became the road to self-enrichment. 
Working men suffered, the farmers suffered, 
the independent businessmen suffered. To 
grapple with this threat to all America stood 
for, the Democrats had to readapt their 
basic philosophy to the new industrial age. 

The Cleveland administration gave the 
Democrats their first chance to apply Jeff- 
ersonian principles to the developing indus- 
trial society. Legislation in that period in- 
cluded the Interstate Commerce Act to reg- 
ulate the buccaneering railroad magnates, 
establishment of a Department of Agricul- 
ture to give farmers a greater say in national 
affairs, city mail delivery to aid businessmen, 
and urban citizens. Antitrust legislation 
first began to develop, and steps were taken 
to break down the towering tariff walls that 
a compliant Republican Party had been 
busily erecting on behalf of its business sup- 
porters and to the detriment of city and 
rural consumers alike. 

It was not the self-appointed saviors of 
free enterprise who made the first concerted 
assault on monopoly. It was Cleveland who 
forced the issue to the front in his 1887 tariff 
message. 

After Cleveland the next great Democrat 
to lead the Nation was Woodrow Wilson. 
The progressive enactments of his admin- 
istration outnumber all those of the entire 
preceding history of the country: the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act, the income tax amendment, 
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popular election of Senators, rural free mail 
delivery, tariff reductions, rural credits to 
ease farmer borrowing, the Federal Trade 
Commission and the Clayton Antitrust Act, 
the first child-labor law, the 8-hour day 
law, the anti-injunction law, the law prom- 
ising ultimate independence to the Philip- 
pines, the Women’s Suffrage Amendment. 

Democrats reappeared as national leaders 
in the Roosevelt era, a time so familiar to 
you that I scarcely need mention its fabulous 
achievements. If, in this rapid historical 
sketch, I have spoken chiefly of Democratic 
contributions in domestic affairs, I would not 
slight the party’s record in foreign affairs. 
The principle that the Western Hemisphere 
shall forevermore be forbidden ground to for- 
eign imperialism was proclaimed by a Demo- 
cratic President in the Monroe Doctrine. Our 
party's international trade policy was ex- 
pressed in low tariffs against high protec- 
tionism. 

Reciprocal trade, for which that great Ten- 
nesseean, Cordell Hull, fought throughout his 
public life, is only a recent adaptation of 
sound Democratic policy: freeing world 
trade for the benefit of all our people and of 
mankind at large. You have only to read the 
papers to know in what peril the entire pro- 
gram of reciprocal trade stands today as the 
Republican protectionists and their lobby- 
ing friends whet their knives in Congress. 

The Democratic Party has always believed 
that the United States could neither dwell in 
political isolation nor prosper economically 
cut off from the rest of the world. What else 
has been behind our postwar overseas recov- 
ery programs and newer development pro- 

under point 4 but the effort to ex- 
port democratically controlled capitalism in 
the hope it would take root abroad and assist 
other peoples to rise in the scale of living as 
we have done, while at the same time im- 
proving economic opportunities for the 
United States? 

Both the League of Nations and the United 
Nations are natural outcomes of typical 
Democratic approaches to cooperation in 
world affairs for peace. 

It was the willful band led by Republican 
Senator Henry Lodge, Sr., who prevented the 
League of Nations from becoming an effective 
organization for peace. And I hardly need 
remind you that within the past 2 weeks the 
leading Republican Senator of this day has 
announced we shoud forget about the United 
Nations and go it alone in the Far East. The 
elephant never forgets he is an isolationist 
and protectionist animal. 

Summing up our party’s approach to gov- 
ernment of a free people, where others have 
wanted to concentrate power, the Democrats 
have sought to diffuse it. Where others have 
feared anarchy and craved what they call 
order, the Democrats have feared tyranny 
and sought greater liberty. Whether the 
others have believed government succeeds 
only if run by a governing class, the Demo- 
crats knew from the start that a republic 
was no better than a monarchy if it were 
not permeated with classlessness and democ- 
racy. Against those who feel that the only 
choice lies between the class-stratified so- 
cieties of the Old World dominated by a 
powerful elite, on one hand, and what they 
regard as “mob-ocracy” on the other, we of 
the Democratic Party have fought and 
worked to create in the New World a new 
society of liberty and equality and oppor- 
tunity for all. 

Whether it has been distributing land to 
settlers, building a sound family-farm agri- 
culture, promoting industrial democracy 
through trade unionism and collective bar- 
gaining, protecting consumers against out- 
rageous price gouging and fraud, or defend- 
ing independent business against encroach- 
ing monopoly—in whatever field our actions 
take us, we Democrats strive to clear away 
the obstructions from the stream of prog- 
ress and assure a fair distribution of eco- 
nomic, social, and political sovereignty to 


each Individual. These actions are but the 
reflection of the basic philosophy to which 
our party has always, still is, and always will 
be dedicated. 

In the first half of the 19th century we 
perfected democratic institutions in an 
agrarian society. In the 20th century we 
have been perfecting those institutions in the 
newer, more complex industrial society. In 
substance, this is what the new freedom of 
Woodrow Wilson, the New Deal of Franklin 
Roosevelt, and the Fair Deal of Harry Tru- 
man have all been about. 

Turning again to the present Republican 
era, in the light of what we know of history— 
while you and Democratic workers through- 
out the land are telling our story to the 
people, it is the job of those of us in Congress 
to fight to hold the gains we have made in 
the past and to prevent the Republicans, to 
the degree we can, from once again trans- 
ferring control of the country to special and 
predatory interests. 

I had the honor of serving in the first New 
Deal Congress, as a Member of the House of 
Representatives during those exciting first 
hundred days of the Democratic return to 
power, and I know first-hand what we did 
then, just as I know first-hand this year what 
the Republican 83d Congress has done, or 
rather failed to do. 

In the 100 days between March 4 and June 
16, 1933, we Democrats in Congress passed 
legislation that saved the banking system of 
the country; provided jobs for 300,000 young 
people in the CCC camps, gave work on con- 
struction projécts to hundreds of thousands 
of other unemployed; guaranteed bank de- 
positors against loss of their savings; re- 
stored confidence in the country’s financial 
institutions; put a stop to excessive specu- 
lation with borrowed money; raised the pur- 
chasing power of the farmers; helped farmers 
pay off their debts and save their farms from 
foreclosure; protected investors against un- 
scrupulous schemes in the stock market; es- 
tablished fair principles of security trading; 
saved 80 percent of our people’s homes from 
foreclosure on defaulted mortgages; created 
the Tennessee Valley Authority as the first 
great step in regional river development to 
bring cheap electric power to an economically 
backward area and build up industry; gave 
aid to the States to take the unemployed off 
the breadlines; revived the financial health 
of the railroads; and generally stimulated the 
whole economy and brought about wide- 
spread reemployment of our people. 

That is a record that has never been 
equalled in the history of representative 
government, But, of course, one reason we 
made such a record was the fearsome task 
confronting us after 12 long years of Re- 
publican wrecking. 

At least a dozen major measures were con- 
sidered and passed by both Houses in a lit- 
tle over 3 months in those hectic first days of 
the New Deal. While some of this legislation 
was of emergency character and some had to 
be modified later in the light of experience, 
at least five of the enactments of that Con- 
gress still stand today as monuments to the 
wisdom, the energy, and the leadership of 
the Democratic Party in that crisis: The 
Tennessee Valley Authority, the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation, the Home Own- 
ers Loan Corporation, the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, and the Security and Exchange 
Commission, In addition, out of other early 
enactments of that Congress grew our whoie 
agricultural program which now protects our 
farmers and benefits the whole Nation, as 
well as the banking laws that have made our 
financial system the strongest and wealthiest 
and most secure on earth. 

If I place this record alongside that of the 
83d Republican Congress during its first 100 
days—or even during all its days up to this 
very evening—the Democratic achievement 
of 1933 stands forth in such shining splendor 
as to cast into even darker shadow the spec- 
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tacle of a great country at the height of its 
national career stumbling and trembling un- 
der the confusion, ineptitude, and incompe- 
tence that marks the present Republican 
administration. - 

The American people have a right to asl 
what Congress has been doing since Inaugu- 
ration Day? The answer is simple: nothing, 
practically nothing, and what little it has 
done has been mostly harmful to the na- 
tional interest. 

On February 11 Senator Tarr announced 
an impressive 11-point legislation program. 
Four months have since gone by. What has 
the Republican Congress done to enact their 
President's program? Well, it has approved 
the reorganization powers the President 
needs (after the Democrats prevented the 
Republicans from hamstringing their own 
President) and also it has helped the Pres- 
ident settle his political debt with Texas, 
Louisiana, and California by giving to those 
three States the offshore oil resources of the 
Nation. 

That is all. That is the end of the Re- 
publican activity to fulfill the President’s 
own program—excluding, of course, several 
appropriations measures that have to be 
passed no matter who is President or which 
party runs Congress. 

There has been no action on simplification 
of customs regulations, no extension of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, no amend- 
ment of the Taft-Hartley Act, no action on 
taxes, no foreign-assistance legislation, no 
Hawalian statehood bill, no social-security 
improvements, and, literally, nothing else of 
any real national importance whatever. 

Instead we have seen Congress dawdling 
for weeks on end in the early part of the 
session, the Senate meeting once or twice a 
week and recessing until something was 
ready for action on the floor. We have been 
surfeited with investigations, investigations, 
and more investigations, some of them legiti- 
mate as prelude to legislation, most of them 
purely headline hunting, and some of them 
downright inquisitorial. We have watched 
with amazement the majority party split 
wider and wider over the fundamental course 
of this Nation in world affairs, with Repub- 
licans practically accusing each other of 
being “appeasers” or “warmongers,” as the 
case may be. The result has been growing 
chaos on Capitol Hill and increasing doubt 
and confusion about American leadership 
throughout the world. 

As I noted earlier, Senator Tarr has tried 
to blame the administration for this failure 
to accomplish anything. But that is only 
part of the story. The rest of it can be 
read in the record of Congress, where Mr. 
Tart is not without influence and power. In 
Congress the principal Republican activity 
seems to have been fighting other Repub- 
licans, while the principal Democratic con- 
tribution has been to help the President put 
through those parts of his program which 
we regard as truly in the interests of the Na- 
tion as a whole. But at times it is hard to 
be helpful even on these, since Republican 
committee chairmen won't let legislation em- 
bodying the President’s program escape from 
their committees to be debated on the floors 
of Congress. 

The President wants to postpone tax cuts, 
but the Republican chairman of the House 
Ways and Means Committee in effect ac- 
cuses his own President of winning the elec- 
tion by fraud. On March 19, Chairman REED 
declared: “I feel that failure to carry out a 
pledge such as this (to cut taxes) * * * is 
unfair, dishonest and getting office under 
false pretenses.” This type of cooperation 
obviously, does not further congressional ac- 
tion on any kind of a program. 

A far more dangerous split is apparent on 
foreign-policy questions, as typified by Sen- 
ator Tarr’s incredible outburst the other day 
during the most delicate part of the Korean 
truce negotiations. This was so outrageous 
that the President was finally obliged to 
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draw the line separating him and Mr. Tarr 
on this question. 

The new type of Republican isolationism is 
a sort of unilateral go-it-alone, swashbuck- 
ling truculence that treats our closest allies 
as if they were our mortal enemies, ignores 
the real menace from our totalitarian ene- 
mies, and apparently aims at imposing an 
American military empire peopled by satel- 
lites and minor allies who have been brought 
to heel. The President does not go along 
with the fire-eating wildmen of his party, 
and the Democrats in Congress, almost to a 
man, will stand behind him. 

We have seen a dozen rebellions swell up 
among the congressional Republicans against 
their own administration—the appointment 
of Charles Bohlen as Ambassador to Russia, 
the blowup between Mr. Stassen and Senator 
McCartuy over Greek shipping, the demand 
to slash funds for the mutual-assistance pro- 
gram below the safety point, the drive for a 
new era of high tariffs, the fight over Air 
Force appropriations, and many more. None 
of these have a Democratic origin. All of 
them are caused by Republicans fighting 
Republicans. 

Do you wonder that the record of this 
Congress and this administration up to now 
is so wretched and empty? The extent to 
which the President can count on his own 
party is highly dubious. His greatest enemies 
wear the Republican label. 

As we near the end of this first dreary ses- 
sion of Republican rule in Congress under a 
Republican administration, one thing is cer- 
tain: unless those who have the responsibil- 
ity, and the power, and the influence, decide 
to take the reins strongly in hand and lead 
Congress out of the fog of Republican confu- 
son, this session will be written down in his- 
tory as one of the most useless and mean- 
ingless meetings of the Nation's represent- 
atives in recent memory. 

If Republican Party unity is put ahead of 
national unity, if the leadership of this coun- 
try is not a leadership of all the people but 
only of the Republican Party, then, my 
"friends, America will be in grave danger of 
going down in a maelstrom of depression, 
isolation, and atomic defeat. 

America will retain its leadership in the 
world and its economic well-being at home, 
only if the futile attempt to conciliate the 
irreconciliable elements of the Republican 
Party is discontinued. The only salvation 
depends on a broad cooperative effort be- 
tween the President of the United States and 
those in Congress, of whichever party, who 
are willing to put national survival ahead of 
party ambition. I see no other way for the 
vital legislation this country needs to be put 
through this Republican-dominated Con- 
gress. 

Republican Party harmony is impossible 
to attain, and I regard it as foolish and 
fruitless to try. None of the essential for- 
eign policy and defense legislation can go 
through this Congress, in a form accept- 
able to the President, without Democratic 
votes—lots of Democratic yotes—enough 
Democratic votes to outweigh and overbal- 
ance the isolationist, go-it-alone, back-to- 
McKinley faction that dominates Republican 
circles in Congress. 

The people of this country elected Dwight 
Eisenhower their President. He is the Pres- 
ident of all of us, Democrats and Republi- 
cans alike. That is why, if and when he 
comes to Congress with legislative proposals 
which are beyond question vital to the best 
interests of all the people, we Democrats 
will support him to the hilt. 

The Democratic Members of Congress stand 
ready, as we have stood ready since the first 
day President Eisenhower took office, to sup- 
port him on those policies and programs 
which we agree with him are good for the 
United States. We, far more than his own 
party, have cooperated with him up to now. 
We will continue to cooperate with him, for 


the sake of the Nation, whatever his Repub- 
lican colleagues may do, say, or think. This 
country must be governed. Certain laws 
must be passed for our very survival. We 
of the Democratic Party are going to see 
that this is done. 

Let the Republicans toss their responsi- 
bilities out the window in order to indulge 
in personal ambitions and party strife. That 
is their business, But I assure you, my 
friends, the Democrats intend to help Presi- 
dent Eisenhower govern the United States— 
because without our help not only is the 
Eisenhower administration doomed to abject 
failure (which the American people clearly 
don’t want to happen) but also the very 
existence of the United States as a free 
nation will be endangered. 

There are no splits among the Democrats 
on the great foreign-policy questions that 
control our century. Whenever the Presi- 
dent proposes freer trade, closer unity with 
our allies, sufficient funds to defend America 
and the free world—he will have our support, 
willingly, ungrudgingly, without thought of 
political repayment. 

Of course we will support extension of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. We 
would like to go much further than that in 
liberating world trade. Of course we will 
support simplification of customs regula- 
tions; of course we will fight the high-tariff 
bloc; of course we will vote the funds needed 
to help arm our allies against Communist 
attack and subversion. We have always sup- 
ported these policies—and, indeed, it was 
Democrats who initiated themy Are we go- 
ing to change our policies now just because 
a Republican President has shown the wis- 
dom of continuing some of them? 

It is not the Democrats who are stopping 
the Eisenhower program, though we certain- 
ly have nearly enough votes to do so if we 
thought it necessary. It is the Republicans 
themselves who are obstructing the Eisen- 
however program. We Democrats are willing 
to help make the Eisenhower program for 
a strong America with strong allies a reality, 
even if the entire Republican Party fights 
him, as many of them have fought him on 
issue after issue, and are still fighting him 
up to the present moment. 

We Democrats believe loyal opposition 
means loyalty to the United States—not to 
a political party or fraction thereof. The 
Democratic Members of Congress will back 
the President all the way whenever he tries 
to continue the great foreign-policy pro- 
grams of the past. 

But we can do little or nothing if policy 
is to be dominated by considerations of 
party reconciliation in the irreconcilable 
ranks of the GOP. Such considerations will 
not make a record worth mentioning in a 
footnote to American history. Such con- 
siderations will not pass vital legislation. 
The only considerations that count today 
must be those of national instead of par- 
tisan significance. 

I know, as surely as I know anything, that 
the American people want the administra- 
tion of President Eisenhower to succeed and 
will back the Democratic Members of Con- 
gress who join in cooperation with him for 
the good of the Nation as a whole. The 
people will reserve only their contempt and 
disgust for those who prefer partisan ma- 
neuver and personal advantage. 

Only if the Democrats are offered the op- 
portunity to put their shoulders to the legis- 
lative wheel—by strong and driving White 
House leadership that breaks through the 
barriers set up by the Republicans in Con- 
gress—can any of the important parts of the 
national program, and especially those affect- 
ing our position in the world, become law 
this year. 

We Democrats, strange as it may seem, 
are the only ones who can make the Eisen- 
hower administration a success, from its own 
standpoint as well as from that of the good 
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of the whole American people. The sooner 
this fact is recognized and the sooner it is 
acted upon, the sooner the Nation will be 
steered away from the jagged reefs toward 
which it is sailing today, and the sooner the 
United States will resume the position of 
leader of the free peoples of the world which 
it has until recently held unchallenged— 
and which it attained, it is only fair to say, 
under the firm, farsighted, and dynamic ad- 
ministrations of Democratic Presidents Harry 
Truman and Franklin Roosevelt, 


Address Delivered by Hon. William F. 
Knowland, of California, to the 1953 
Graduating Class of the University of 
Southern California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD a copy 
of the address I delivered to the 1953 
graduating class of the University of 
Southern California on Saturday, June 
13, 1953. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


President Fagg, members of the graduat- 
ing class of 1953, and fellow Californians, 
you are leaving a great university and going 
out to assume responsibilities at a time 
which is in the zone between ‘peace and war. 
No person can say with certainty that a cease 
fire in Korea in June will not be followed by 
new aggression in southeast Asia in October. 
the Middle East and Europe are still focal 
points for Soviet diplomatic or military pres- 
sures, 

Do not expect to live in normal times or to 
go back to the good old days. We must all 
work, hope, and pray for peace with honor, 
but keep our powder dry. 

We are the bastion of freedom. Even the 
neutrals know that unless we survive they 
are lost. Human freedom, the dignity of 
man, the right to worship are at stake. 

Communists the world over are dedicated 
men and women. They are convinced their 
world will survive and ours will not. In 
their book deceit, violence, aggression, assasi- 
nation, and temporary retreat are all tools to 
gain their ultimate objective. 

Too many of our people are complacent re- 
garding the world wide objectives of the men 
in the Kremlin, 

Liberty is not something that once gained 
can be placed in a safe deposit box, like a 
family heirloom, and forgotten. 

Under divine guidance, we desperately need 
the same dedication, to our form of gov- 
ernment, our way of life, our constitutional 
guaranties to protect the individual from the 
state that the founders of this Republic had 
166 years ago. 

The armistice negotiations in Korea which 
seem to be on the verge of completion are 
still complicated and subject to upset even 
at this late date. Assuming for the moment 
that the armistice negotiations will be suc- 
cessfully consummated, and that the Repub- 
lic of Korea will not precipitate a war within 


-& war which could end in the destruction 


of that nation and disaster for us, no pru- 
dent person should become complacent and 
believe that an armistice will solve the prob- 
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lems confronting us and the free world. To 
the contrary, it but opens a Pandora’s box 
of new problems, none of which are easy of 
solution. Such is the penalty of leadership, 
Decisions cannot be forever postponed nor 
brushed under the carpet in the hope that 
they will be overlooked and perhaps solve 
themselves. 

As a member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate, I know of no sub- 
stantial deed which indicates that the Soviet 
Union has in the slightest changed its long- 
time strategy. 

To the contrary, there is every indication 
that they have merely changed their tactics 
for the purpose of consolidating their posi- 
tion at home, digesting their satellite gains, 
and stimulating disunity and confusion 
among the free nations. 

On the 25th day of June 1950, the North 
Korean Communist forces committed aggres- 
sion against the Republic of Korea. On 
June 25 the United Nations, through its 
Security Council, passed a resolution calling 
for the immediate cessation of hostilities and 
for the authorities of North Korea to with- 
draw forthwith their armed forces. It also 
called upon all members to render every 
assistance to the United Nations in support 
of the resolution and to refrain from giving 
assistance to the North Korean authorities. 

Aimost 3 years have passed and these facts 
must be apparent to every person who is 
willing to honestly face them. If the United 
Nations is to survive as an agency for effec- 
tive collective security then an honest ap- 
praisal of the organization as it is and not as 
it was contemplated is in order. We ex- 
pected too much and received too little from 
that organization during the Korean war. 

1. The North Korean Communists ignored 
the United Nations’ resolution and deliber- 
ately violated its provisions. 

2. The Communist Chinese regime ignored 
the resolution and has deliberately violated 
its provisions. 

3. The Soviet Union, a member of the Se- 
curity Council and of the United Nations, has 
ignored the resolution and has deliberately 
violated its provisions, 

On June 27, 1950, the United Nations Se- 
curity Council passed another resolution rec- 
ommending that the members of the United 
Nations furnish such assistance to the Re- 
public of Korea as may be necesssary to repel 
the armed attack and to restore international 
peace and security in the area. 

Three years later, of the 60 members of 
the United Nations, only 17 of them con- 
tributed any forces to resist the aggression 
and all 17 of them contributed less than 
35,000. 

The United States of America alone fur- 
nished more than 350,000 at one time and the 
Republic of Korea more than 400,000. Our 
Nation alone has rotated more than a million 
men into and out of Korea. 

This means that the United Nations itself 
has failed to take effective collective secu- 
rity action and has, in fact, only given token 
support to the request of its own Security 
Council, 

No long speeches in the headquarters of 
the United Nations in New York and no 
excuses in the foreign ministries of the 
world can cover up the fact that the sup- 
port of the United Nations members out- 
side the United States represents only 10 
percent of the forces contributed by this 
Nation alone, and only 5 percent of the 
combined contribution of the United States 
of America and the Republic of Korea, 

For the most part, the United Nations 
membership responded as did the towns- 
people in the motion picture High Noon, 
They were glad to have a marshal with the 
courage to risk his life to preserve order 
and to curtail lawlessness in the form of 
armed gunmen. When greatly outnumbered 
he asked the townspeople to respond by be- 
coming a posse for the preservation of law 
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and order, they gave lame excuses as to why 
they could not take the risks involved. At 
the end of the picture the marshal did the 
job which had to be done, but in righteous 
indignation, when the mission had been ac- 
complished, he turned in his badge and left 
the community that had not had the cour- 
age to fight for decency and the preserva- 
tion of law and order. It might be well if a 
special showing of the film could be ar- 
ranged for the delegates to the United 
Nations. 

On October 7, 1950, the General Assembly 
adopted a resolution calling for the unifica- 
tion and Independence of Korea. This reso- 
lution, like the others, contained brave words 
which made little impression upon the Com- 
munists of North Korea, Communist China, 
or the Soviet Union. The first United Na- 
was 
adopted in 1947 and the second in 1948, 

On February 1, 1951, the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations passed a resolution 
naming the Peiping Chinese Communist re- 
gime as an aggressor in Korea. It took ap- 
proximately 3 months after the Chinese ag- 
gression for the United Nations to muster up 
its courage to face the facts. 

Again in brave words the United Nations 
resolution called upon all states and author- 
ities to continue to lend every assistance to 
the United Nations’ action in Korea and to 
refrain from giving any assistance to the ag- 
gressors in Korea. This resolution like the 
previous ones was ignored and violated by 
the North Korean Communists, the Com- 
munist Chinese, and by the Soviet Union 
which was then, as now, a member of the 
Security Council and a charter member of 
the United Nations. 

How can there be any justification for the 
town arsonist to be continued as a member 
of the local fire department or for the gang- 
ster to have access to the deliberations of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. It isa 
mockery of those who gave their lives in 
Korea that no nation, including our own, has 
had the courage to also name the Soviet 
Union as an accomplice of the aggressors. 
It is the violator not only of the above reso- 
lutions but, as I shall now show, is a willful 
saboteur of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions itself. 

The Charter of the United Nations which 
was signed at San Francisco on June 26, 
1945, states in its preamble that the purpose 
of the organization is “to save succeeding 
generations from the scourge of war, which 
twice in our lifetime has brought untold 
sorrow to mankind.” 

It also states the following: 

“To insure, by the acceptance of prin- 
ciples and the institution of methods, that 
armed force shall not be used, save in the 
common interest.” 

Article I lists the purposes of the United 
Nations. The following is contained in sub- 
section 1: 

“To maintain international peace and 
security, and to that end: to take effective 
collective measures for the prevention and 
removal of threats to the peace, and for the 
suppression of acts of aggression or other 
breaches of the peace.” 

Article 2, subsection 2, provides: “All mem- 
bers, in order to insure to all of them the 
rights and benefits resulting from mem- 
bership, shall fulfill in good faith the obliga- 
tions assumed by them in accordance with 
the present charter.” 

Subsection 4 provides: “All members 
shall refrain in their international relations 
from the threat or use of force against the 
territorial integrity or political independence 
of any state, or in any other manner incon- 
sistent with the purposes of the United 
Nations.” 

Subsection 5 provides: “All members shall 
give the United Nations every assistance in 
any action it takes in accordance with the 
present charter, and shall refrain from giv- 
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ing assistance to any state against which the 
United Nations is taking preventive or en- 
forcement action.” 

Subsection 6 provides that “The organi- 
zation shall insure that states which are not 
members of the United Nations act in accord- 
ance with these principles so far as may be 
necessary for the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security.” 

Chapter 7, article 39, provides: “The Se- 
curity Council shall determine the existence 
of any threat to the peace, breach of the 
peace, or act of aggression and shall make 
recommendations, or decide what measures 
shall be taken in accordance with articles 
41 and 42, to maintain or restore interna- 
tional peace and security.” 

Article 41 provides: “The Security Coun- 
cil may decide what measures not involving 
the use of armed force are to be employed 
to give effect to its decisions, and it may 
call upon the members of the United Nations 
to apply such measures. These may include 
complete or partial interruption of economic 
relations and of rail, sea, air, postal, tele- 
graphic, radio, and other means of com- 
munication, and the severance of diplomatic 
relations.“ 

Article 42 provides: Should the Security 
Council consider that measures provided for 
in article 41 would be inadequate, or have 
proved to be inadequate, it may take such 
action by air, sea, or land forces as may be 
necessary to maintain or restore interna- 
tional peace and security. Such action may 
include demonstrations, blockade, and other 
operations by air, sea, land forces of mem- 
bers of the United Nations.” 1 

Article 48 provides: 

1. “The action required to carry out the 
decisions of the Security Council for the 
maintenance of international peace and 
security shall be taken by all the members 
of the United Nations or by some of them, 
as the Security Council may determine.” 

2. “Such decisions shall be carried out by 
the members of the United Nations directly 
and through their action in the appropriate 
international agencies of which they are 
members.” 

Not only as I have heretofore pointed out 
have we been faced with the spectacle of 43 
out of the 60 United Nations members fur- 
nishing no force whatsoever to resist aggres- 
sion, but we also find that some of our fellow 
members in the organization, as well as na- 
tions outside of it, have been furnishing 
manufactured and raw materials to the 
Chinese Communist and North Korean Com- 
munist aggressors. In 1952, 2 years after 
aggression broke out, the total importation 
into Communist China amounted to over $1,- 
250,000,000 (by United States dollar value). 
Of this total, approximately $550 million 
came by sea and $700 million overland. 

Referring back to the resolutions passed 
on June 25, 1950, and February 1, 1951, the 
United Nations did not call on only part of 
the membership, it in each instance called 
on all members to furnish aid and assist- 
ance to the Republic of Korea and to refrain 
from giving assistance to the aggressors in 
Korea. Yet large and important members 
have considered themselves neutrals or 
openly supported the aggressors. 

In the light of this documentation let us 
now turn to the speech of the then Soviet 
Minister, Andrei Y. Vishinsky, at the United 
Nations on March 2, 1953. 

Speaking as the official representative of 
the Soviet Government and as its represent- 
ative in the United Nations Organization, 
Vishinsky said “I might add, incidentally, 
that it is no accident that Mr. Lodge and his 
Government persevere, as regards the Korean 
question, in carrying out the Truman- 
Acheson Government’s line, since that ad- 
ministration had prepared and carried out 
the intervention in Korea, and since that 
administration had unleashed the barbarous 
and banditlike war against the Korean 
people.” 
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What sense of complacency has come over 
the United Nations itself and the decent gov- 
ernments represented therein and the people 
who desire an effective system of collective 
security that they can continue to tolerate 

- a Government whose spokesman sabotaged 
the United Nations resolutions and aided the 
aggressors for the 3 years of the Korean war. 
Have we completely lost our sense of reality? 

Is the wolf to be continually invited by 
the shepherd to help guard the sheep? 

This Nation that has supplied more than 
90 percent of the United Nations manpower 
and suffered more than 95 percent of the 
United Nations casualties had the right to 
get more than lip service support from those 
who pretend to believe in collective security, 
of a system of international law and order 
that will preserve the peace of the world 
for ourselves and our children. 

The road to appeasement is not the road 
to peace, but is only surrender on the in- 
stallment plan. 

Again quoting the then Soviet Foreign 
Minister Vishinsky in his March 2 speech, 
“The Soviet Union has never concealed the 
fact that it sold and continues to sell arma- 
ments to its ally China. 

“In line with these treaties the Soviet 
Union has sold and continues to sell arma- 
ments to China, while China sells to the 
Soviet Union various types of raw materials, 
including strategic raw materials; and: this 
is quite natural.” 

There you have it laid down cold by the 
official spokesman of the Soviet Union. 

The gangster boldly proclaims he has sold 
the weapon to the murderer for the killing 
of the policeman and the defenseless citizen 
as well. 

He not only admits his guilt, admits the 
violation of the charter and the resolutions 
that have been passed, but boasts about it. 
He says, in effect, What are you going to do 
about it? That is a good question for the 
United Nations, for the United States and 
for the free people of the world. What are 
we going to do about it? How long is this 
condition to be tolerated? 


How long can the United Nations survive 
if the moral basis upon which it was created 
is allowed to be destroyed, leaving only the 
shell of a debating society which serves the 
propaganda ends of the men in the Kremlin? 

Not even the timid members of the United 
Nations, of whom there are too many, can 
or will deny that for 3 years the Soviet Union 
gave moral support first to the Korean Com- 
munist aggressors, then to the Chinese Com- 
munist aggressors. There has been no doubt 
that ammunition, arms, planes, and tanks, 
and technical assistance have been furnished 
by the Soviet Union to the aggressors. 

The evidence has been overwhelming and 
the proof indisputable. But here on the 
2d day of March of this year the Soviet 
Union, through its official spokesman, not 
only admits its guilt, but proudly proclaims 
it. Yes, the question is a good one. What 
are we going to do about it? 

In this age of the airplane and the atomic 
weapon, we can no more return to isolation 
than an adult can return to childhood. We 
cannot escape our responsibilities of world 
leadership. We must constantly be alert to 
the fact that any power vacuum which 
exists in Europe or in Asia will be quickly 
filled by the Soviet Union and its satellites, 

In time we or our children would be faced 
with the problem of this Nation existing as 
an island of freedom in a totalitarian world. 

Under such conditions it would be most 
difficult, if not impossible, to maintain our 
political or economic way of life. 

The President of the United States is 
quite correct when he points out that we 
need allies. However, I believe that an 
alliance must be a two-way affair. We are 
entitled to have the same whole-hearted sup- 
port from them as they expect from us. 


Iam afraid that some of our friends abroad 
have gotten into the frame of mind that our 
bases and our troops abroad are for our own 
protection alone. Some of them seem to 
forget at times that this is a mutual defense, 
and I emphasize the word “mutual.” 

The real isolationists in the world are 
those in Europe who believe that if a billion 
one hundred million people of Asia and the 
vast strategic resources of that area pass into 
Communist hands, it is of little concern to 
them or to us. 

Lenin recognized the importance of Asia 
when he said that the road to Paris was 
through Peiping, and when Stalin made clear 
that, in his Judgment, with Japan in the 
Communist orbit the Soviet Union would be 
invincible. 

The real test of Soviet intentions will come 
in the Korean peace negotiations following 
the armistice. It is here that the Soviet 
Union can demonstrate by deeds rather than 
by words whether or not they desire a peace 
with honor. 

The Soviet Union is a charter member of 
the United Nations which on three different 
occasions has pledged a united and free 
Korea. 

If their commitment to this objective is 
but a worthless scrap of paper, how can any 
agreement they might enter into at a Big 
Four Conference have any validity whatso- 
ever? 

It seems to me that it is both consistent 
with our membership in the United Nations 
and our pledges to Korea that we strongly 
support a united and free country. When 
we meet with France and England in Ber- 
muda we should secure an agreement from 
them that they forthrightly and wholeheart- 
edly support in the United Nations and in 
the Korean peace negotiations, a united Re- 
public of Korea. 

We should, I believe, make clear to both 
our British and French allies and to Mr. Mal- 
enkoy and the men in the Kremlin that we 
will not enter a Big Four conference with the 
Soviet Union until after the Korean peace 
negotiations have been concluded and that 
country is united. 

For to do otherwise would leave the im- 
pression in Korea and in other small nations 
of the world that the big powers were getting 
together to barter their lives and freedom 
without the small powers being present. 

This was what happened at Munich when 
the Big Four of Europe, England, France, 
Germany, and Italy met together and bar- 
tered away the territorial integrity of Czech- 
oslovakia, which led ultimately to the de- 
struction of that nation as a free govern- 
ment without a representative of Czecho- 
slovakia participating in the conference. 
The world can stand no more Munichs. 

It seems to me that if the Republic of 
Korea and President Syngman Rhee had 
assurances of this kind there might be less 
difficulty for them to accept the terms of 
the cease-fire armistice. 

In any event, as citizens of this great 
Republic, we must be prepared to main- 
tain our strength over a long period of 
years. This means not only a strong force 
in the air, on land, and on the sea, but it 
also means a sound national economy and 
an active and effective religious, intellec- 
tual and moral force without which no 
nation can long endure. 

Young and old, men and women, Repub- 
licans and Democrats could well unite in the 
troubled times through which we will pass 
in support of the pledge of Thomas Jef- 
ferson who said: “I have sworn upon the 
altar of God eternal hostility to every form 
of tyranny over the mind of man.” 

If we show the same courage and common 
sense that motivated the men who sat at 
Philadelphia and under divine guidance 
gave us first our Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and later our Constitution there is no 
domestic problem we cannot solve and there 
is no foreign foe we need fear, 
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The Economic Problems of New England 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oy 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a resolution 
adopted by the Young Democrats of 
Medford, Mass., and five editorials pub- 
lished in New England newspapers on 
the subject of the economic problems of 
New England. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion and editorials were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


MeEpForD, Mass., May 26, 1953. 
Senator JOHN F. KENNEDY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR KENNEDY: As temporary 
chairman of the political policy committee 
of the recently organized Young Democrats 
of Medford, it is my pleasure to forward 
to you the following resolution unanimously 
adopted at our May monthly meeting: 

“Whereas the economic problems of the 
New England area have long been the sub- 
ject of study by many diverse groups; and 

“Whereas heretofore no New England Con- 
gressman has presented as comprehensive 
and integrated a long-range program for the 
restoration of the economic health of the 
area, together with substantive proposed 
legislation designed to implement this pro- 
gram; and 

“Whereas the presentation of such a pro- 
gram constitutes a decisive step on the road 
to the fulfillment of his campaign pledge, 
He will do more for Massachusetts’: There- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Young Democrats of 
Medford unanimously commend Senator 
JoHN F. KENNEDY for the brilliance of his 
overall analysis of the problems of the New 
England region, and for the outstanding 
character of his public service, and that we 
herewith call upon all citizens of Medford to 
join with us in support of the philosophy and 
purposes of this splendid program.” 

Many of us have followed the newspaper 
reports of your three speeches and your 
recommendations for specific action with 
great interest. I would especially like to 
receive a copy of the program in its entirety, 
if possible, for use within the organization 
as a basis for subsequent discussion, 

Cordially yours, 


ER J. CELLA, 


[From the New Bedford (Mass.) Standard- 
Times of May 28, 1953] 


THE KENNEDY PROGRAM 


Senator Kennepy completed his 48,000- 
word appraisal of the economic ills of New 
England and what the Federal Government 
can do about relieving some of them, in a 
third and final speech in a series delivered 
before the Senate. 

In the course of his presentation the jun- 
ior Senator from Massachusetts covered a lot 
of ground. His proposals for congressional 
action range from legislation permitting the 
formation of regional development commis- 
sions to revising the Taft-Hartley law. In 
all, he intends to introduce some 40 bills en- 
compassing the recommendations he set 
forth in his speeches, 

Reinsurance of State unemployment funds 
and/or supplementary benefits to workers 
who have exhausted their claims; a middle- 
income housing program; a sound national 
economy; caution in the development of in- 
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ternational trade policies and the liberaliza- 
tion of the old-age and survivors’ insurance 
program are among the proposals included 
in his final address to the Senate. 

Perhaps a defect in the ambitious Kennedy 
program is its diversity, While the regional 
development corporation idea, the proposal 
to grant tax relief to industries building in 
labor-surplus areas, the unemployment com- 
pensation fund reinsurance suggestion have 
much merit and probably could achieve rea- 
sonably quick congressional action, his pro- 
posals on a middle-income housing program, 
continuation of the RFC, and revision of the 
Taft-Hartley Act stand little chance of 


passage. 

Despite specific flaws in the Kennedy pro- 
gram, it stands as the first and only attempt 
to treat the problems of New England on a 
comprehensive basis. His call to arms to the 
congressional delegations from other New 
England States can, if acted upon, achieve 
immeasurable benefits for this region. New 
England owes him a vote of thanks for his 
massive effort. 

[From the Lowell (Mass.) Sun of May 27, 
1953] 
New ENGLAND PANACEA 

Senator Jon F. Kennepy’s addresses in 
Congress on the economic problems of New 
England have produced mingled reactions 
here in his home State. 

Unquestionably, while many of his conclu- 
sions represented a realistic approach to the 
general problem, there were yet many others 
which were highly controversial. In fact, 
the ultimate benefits to be derived from 
some of his recommendations are doubtful, 
at best. 

Senator KENNEDY probably did not expect 
unanimous agreement with some of his 
theories pertaining to the restoration and 
preservation of the industrial strength of 
New England. It would be a difficult task 
for any person to produce such a perfect pre- 
scription regardless of how detailed and 
labored the diagnosis may have been. 

Thus, while we are not in accord with 
some of his conclusions, we are at least glad 
to note that he has devoted considerable 
personal time and attention, together with 
the efforts of his research staff, to a detailed 
study of industrial and social difficulties of 
this section. While we are not in total 
agreement, we commend his motives and ex- 
press the thought that other Senators and 
Congressmen from New England should be 
equally interested in this topic which is so 
important to the future of this great indus- 
trial citadel of the Nation. 


— 


[From the Boston (Mass.) Morning Globe 
of May 27, 1953] 


HERTER AND KENNEDY METHODS OF HELPING 
INDUSTRY 
(By John Harriman) 

If this State does not emerge into a new 
condition of fat and plenty, it will not be 
for lack of effort on the part of political 
leaders. 

Up on Beacon Hill, Governor Herter will 
shortly be putting the finishing touches on 
his program for promoting new industries 
and new jobs as well as for bolstering exist- 
ing industries. 

Meanwhile down in Washington, Senator 
KENNEDY is pushing a broad plan on the 
Federal level. 

These two programs do not duplicate each 
other; they are complimentary. Herter's 
would operate on the local level; KENNEDY’s 
on the national. Furthermore, Herter's is 
the more immediate; KeNNEpy’s program is 
in large part long term. 


BOTH SEEK CHANGES IN BUSINESS TAXES 


Here are a few of the main provisions of 
the two programs; 


Industry development 


Governor Herter will shortly sponsor leg- 
islation setting up a business development 
corporation. This corporation would mar- 
shal banks and other financial institutions 
behind a plan to supply capital to smaller 
businesses who might find it impossible to 
finance themselves through ordinary chan- 
nels. 

Senator Kennepy is advocating regional 
industrial development corporations, which 
would bring Federal aid (both technical and 
financial) to the very type of development 
corporation which Herter is proposing here. 


Taxes 


Governor Herter will receive within the 
week a report from the special commission 
on taxation. Shortly thereafter he hopes 
to propose changes in our local tax struc- 
ture with the purpose of stimulating in- 
dustry in this State. 

Senator KENNEDY is urging that the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue be directed to 
allow the so-called quick tax writeoffs to new 
or expanding industries in areas suffering 
from unemployment. He would also have 
Congress forbid the growing practice in the 
South of giving tax-free privileges to indus- 
tries coming in from another State. 


‘Unemployment compensation 


Governor Herter has just signed a bill 
which will by the first of the year allow the 
“experienced rating” principle to apply in 
unemployment taxes * * * thereby lessen- 
ing the burden on industries with stable em- 
ployment records. 

Senator KENNEDY would have Congress im- 
pose maximum standards for unemployment 
benefits * * * so that employment-security 
taxes would be more equal in the different 
States. Today many Southern States have 
lower benefits, and hence a lower tax rate, 
than we do here, 


NEW STATE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Space prevents a full exposition of the pro- 
grams of both the Governor and the Senator. 
But it should be noted that among the KEN- 
NEDY proposals are: 

Development of our natural resources in 
New England * * * with due attention to 
electric power. 

A higher minimum wage * * * which 
would tend somewhat to equalize the pres- 
ent North-South wage differential. 

An investigation of charges that New Eng- 
land shippers are being discriminated against 
in transportation costs. 

The Senator also proposes several changes 
in other Federal laws which, he thinks, are 
imposing an unfair hardship on the economy 
of the New England States. 

On the other hand, Governor Herter yes- 
terday signed the bill creating a State de- 
partment of commerce, which will engage in 
research, planning, and development— 
aimed, of course, at new and expanding in- 
dustries within the State. 

Finally, it is no secret that the Gover- 
nor is taking a direct, personal interest in 
getting new business to settle in Massa- 
chusetts. It is said that his personal inter- 
vention was largely responsible for the de- 
cision of the American Can Co, to open a 
new plant at Needham this year. 


From the Boston (Mass.) Morning Globe of 
May 27, 1953] 


JUSTICE FOR THE AGED 


In his report in Congress on the economic 
problems of New England, Senator KENNEDY 
has emphasized one seemingly small point, 
relating to present Federal old-age security 
laws, which entails an inequity clamoring for 
correction. “I see no reason,” he declares, 
“why an able-bodied man age 65 or over 
should be faced by a $75 limitation on his 
earnings as a condition for the receipt of his 
annuity.” 
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This aspect of the existing law is again 
stirring protest across the Nation. As Con- 
gress delves into the study of social security 
changes, interest in changing the stipulated 
$75 limit to $100 or $150 is emphasized by 
the fact that more than 2 dozen bills bear- 
ing upon that question await attention. 
Some would abolish the stipulated earning 
ceiling entirely. 

The existing law, it needs to be remem- 
bered, is based upon principles of social in- 
surance rather than ordinary insurance. In 
the latter instance, any faithful payee of 
stipulated regular premiums receives his 
benefits at the stipulated time. The Fed- 
eral OAS law was set up, however, to deal 
with the calculated incidence of possible 
pressure arising out of need, or loss of earn- 
ing power due to age. It is an insurance 
under limitation rather than an insurance 
on an absolute basis. To shift it to the 
latter would entail heavy increases in pre- 
mium payments. 

All this, however, does not justify reten- 
tion of the present $75 earning limit as a 
condition for receiving payments. That 
limit is patently ridiculous. Even were it 
doubled, it would still leave those covered, 
between the ages of 65 and 75, far below 
minimum budget needs for subsistence. 
The situation is further rendered grotesque 
by the fact that, ceasing all work, recipients 
of unearned income to the tune of several 
hundred dollars a month nevertheless get 
their social-security payments, while those 
lacking such unearned income lose their an- 
nuities if they earn more than $75 a month, 
despite the fact that they have met premium 
contributions faithfully. 

The Congress should act on this problem 
speedily. To raise the present $75 limit 
would cost the Government little. It would 
be no drain upon the general fund. It 
would honor initiative and gumption. It 
would also recognize the principle that 
elderly people have a right to work at suit- 
able tasks if they so desire and are able. 


[From the Waterbury, (Conn.) Republican 
of May 22, 1953] 


New ENGLAND SOLIDARITY 


(After reading Senator KENNEDY’s pro- 
posals for a bigger and healthier New Eng- 
land we wonder if Connecticut didn’t steal 
the ball.) 

Senator Joun F. Kennepy has made the 
first of three speeches he has planned to de- 
liver before the United States Senate on the 
state of New England and what might be 
done to improve her economic position. 
Many of his ideas have been expounded on 
previous occasions and by a variety of speak- 
ers in public life, in industry, in financial 
circles, and just plain ordinary homespun 
individuals. It may be that an overall re- 
sult of Senator Kennepy’s remedies will be 
a stronger and more regionally minded legis- 
lative delegation in Congress, something that 
we have long regarded as essential. 

Any criticism of his first talk would be on 
the ground that the Massachusetts Senator 
has hoisted a label that viewed through our 
bifocals reads something like New Deal. He 
is definitely federalistic in his thinking and 
so are many of the proposals he has made, 
That is something New England has rather 
steadfastly refused to subscribe to. Yes, 
New England has had its full share of Federal 
largess since the late F. D. R. started to dis- 
pense national funds with a lavish hand, 
but this has always been a section of the 
country that is primarily independent in 
local and State action. We hope it remains 


80. 

On such specific proposals as job retraining 
programs, aids to small business, hydroelec- 
tric power development, prevention of water 
pollution and Connecticut River flood con- 
trol there is something to be said for what we 
have done in this State. The House this 
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week passed and sent along to the Senate 
the measure creating the Connecticut Devel- 
opment Credit Corp., designed to stimulate 
and aid our economy through business pick- 
up. This is the fourth such agency created 
in New England. 

Our stream pollution elimination program 
is an exceptionally good one. We are wit- 
nessing hydroelectric power development 
through private, not Government enterprise. 
We are contributing to a Connecticut River 
fiood-control program that calls for the 
States which benefit the most—Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut—to recompense Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire for loss of taxable 
lands turned into storage and diversion res- 
eryoirs. Connecticut has long been a pio- 
neer in job-training programs, primarily un- 
der local auspices. 

This might seem to indicate that Con- 
necticut does not have to nor would want 
to go along with a worthwhile regional de- 
velopment program. Quite the contrary. 
We know that this State will second any 
plans of Senator KENNEDY that are practical 
and do not call upon this State or New Eng- 
land as a whole to sacrifice its individuality 
or its independence of thought and action. 
It would go along with the Senator's theory 
that “New England does not seek regional 
advantages which are contrary to broad na- 
tional interests,” and would very definitely 
get behind any program that can aid the 
business, industrial, and employment prob- 
lems which are distinctly New England’s 
own. 


Mr. Eisenhower at Dartmouth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an editorial 
entitled Mr. Eisenhower at Dartmouth,” 
published in this morning’s New York 
Times, be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MR. EISENHOWER AT DARTMOUTH 


If it is a suspcious sign for an American 
citizen to wish to know something about 
communism, then the 33,938,285 citizens who 
voted for Dwight D. Eisenhower last Novem- 
ber are guilty by association. President 
Eisenhower, a former soldier who knows what 
courage is, urged it upon the students in his 
commencement address yesterday at Dart- 
mouth. He urged, among other things, the 
kind of courage that is required to read the 
kind of book that some of our would-be cen- 
sors think is bad for us. He said, in part: 

Don't join the book-burners. * * * Don’t 
be afraid to go in your library and read every 
book * * * that does not offend our own 
ideas of decency. How will we defeat com- 
munism unless we know what it is? * * * 
We have to fight it with something better. 
Not try to conceal the thinking of our own 
people,” 

This was an “informal” address, delivered 
offhand and without the aid of secretaries, 
Cabinet members, and publicity experts. 
However, the President’s audience could not 
mistake his meaning nor doubt his sincerity. 
He was appealing for a vigorous and positive 
sort of citizenship which would lead young 
men to fight existing evils in their own coun- 
try, to love the good in it, to attack ungodly 


doctrines with the mind and not merely with 
the emotions. Unless this approach is pos- 
sible, then Dartmouth and all other insti- 
tutions of learnings, in spite of “those that 
love them,” might as well close their doors. 
The President had faith that this was not so. 
He had faith in the inquiring and open mind. 

This faith the great mass of those who 
voted last year for Adlai E. Stevenson un- 
doubtedly share. It is an American faith. 
The book-burners, the exalters of ignorance, 
the censors and bullies, are, after all, an un- 
American minority. 


Europe Farm Editors Miss Their Butter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
written by Aubrey Graves and published 
in the Washington Post of June 12, 1953. 
It relates to the visit to this country of 
16 European farm editors, and their im- 
pressions of the United States. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


EUROPE Farm EDITORS Miss THER BUTTER 
(By Aubrey Graves) 


Sixteen European farm editors found much 
to admire during an 8-week tour of the 
United States, but they had two complaints 
to voice here yesterday. They found no flow- 
ers on the farms of the Midwest. And they 
take a dim view of the dinky dabs of butter 
we serve on the table. 

Carl Olaf Gotzsche from Denmark said he 
had been surprised because “you people don’t 
chew so much chewing gum; you don’t smoke 
so many cigarettes, and I didn’t see a single 
man shot down in the street.” 

The Dane said he and his companions ad- 
mired our approachability. “It is very much 
easier to get a friend here and keep him. 
You are much more open than Europeans.” 

But,“ he added, you do need some more 
flowers on your farms; the whole Midwest is 
without flowers. And why are you so 
stingy with butter? Such little pats of it on 
the table, and such huge quantities in ware- 
houses. In Denmark, what we don’t sell 
abroad, we put in our stomachs instead of in 
storage.” 


APPRECIATE UNITED STATES AID 


The correspondent from Yugoslavia, Alek- 
sandar Nenadovic, was asked what his coun- 
trymen thought of the United States and our 
purposes in foreign aid. 

“Our people appreciate such aid,” he re- 
plied, “especially since it comes from the 
United States which attaches no strings and 
applies no pressure. We are able to recog- 
nize any kind of imperialism, from either 
side. Technical aid is not considered im- 
peana If it were, we would not accept 
Hilmar E. Deichman from Hesse, Germany, 
said he was impressed with good relations 
between people on farms and those in cities 
here. “In Germany there is not such close 
contact. We in Germany should educate our 
farmers to think a little more in terms of 
money rather than in terms of crops.” 

Asked what he meant, he replied: “The 
American is farming for money, the European 
is on the farm because his family has been 
on it for centuries back.” 
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The greatest need in his country, he re- 
ported, was for fertilizer and machinery. 

Several of the visitors spoke of hardships 
worked on them by our ban on many imports. 
They have no lack of other markets; they sell 
all over the world. They need the United 
States “not as a place to sell,” they empha- 
sized, “but as a place to earn dollars with 
which to buy your equipment.” 

The guest editors (from Belgium, Den- 
mark, Western Germany, the Netherlands, 
and Yugoslavia) came here under Mutual 
Security Agency sponsorship for a farm paper 
training course, part of MSA's productivity 
and technical assistance program. 

Each journalist spent 2 weeks in the office 
of an American farm paper, periodical, or 
daily newspaper with agricultural pages, ob- 
serving the key role played by the farm press 
in promoting efficient farm production. 

Then they spent weekends in the country 
to see how American farmers and their fami- 
lies make use of the news and information 
disseminated by farm publications. They 
were in Washington yesterday to evaluate 
their experiences, before leaving for home on 
June 14, 


International Trade: A Free World 
Necessity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a very 
excellent address on International Trade, 
delivered by Mr. G. L. Mehta, Ambassa- 
dor of India, at the Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., on Wednesday, May 
20, 1953. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE: A FREE WORLD 
NECESSITY 


(Address by Ambassador of India Mr. G. L. 
. Mehta, at the luncheon for observance of 
the World Trade Week by the Rotary Club, 
of Washington, and the Washington Board 
of Trade, at Hotel Mayflower, Washington, 

D. C., May 20, 1953) 

The theoretical ideal of international 
trade is that each country should concen- 
trate on the output of those goods which it 
can produce most efficiently and cheaply 
and obtain the balance of its requirements 
by exchange of such goods with those of 
other countries. If trade is left free to 
operate in this way, the maximum gain is 
realized for all countries. 

Unfortunately, however, the textbook 
theory does not work out so easily in prac- 
tice. It presupposes no problems arising 
from national security, from dislocations due 
to wars and natural calamities, from popula- 
tion shifts, and above all, from the natural 
desire of each country for a balanced and 
viable economy, and for fuller employment. 
Furthermore, the doctrine implies that read- 
justments should be left to market forces 
alone, and the consequences of a “laissez 
faire” policy are not always socially desirable. 
International trade, accordingly, has its own 
special problems and is fundamentally dif- 
ferent from trade within national borders. 

Nevertheless, international trade at as 
high a level as possible is necessary for the 
well-being of all countries. Some are more 
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favored than others in possession of raw 
materials or minerals, in climatic conditions 
and so on, and in the past, national econo- 
mies have been able to operate and develop 
with meager participation in the interna- 
tional exchange of goods. Under existing 
world conditions, however, it is problematic 
whether any country can live within a closed 
economic system without sacrificing to a 
considerable extent its efficiency and stabil- 
ity. 

World trade has always been of prime inter- 
est to certain regions of the world, which 
natural and historical factors have made 
dependent on one or a few principal com- 
modities whose sale abroad is vital for con- 
tinued survival. These areas include the 
producers of raw materials and foodstuffs, 
whose economies are sensitive to conditions 
abroad, particularly in the great industrial 
areas. It has been said that when the 
United States economy catches cold, Europe 
gets bronchitis and Africa, South America, 
and the East get double pneumonia. 

International trade is important from the 
Political aspect. In some countries, internal 
stability, social progress and the strength of 
the government in power are closely tied to 
the fortunes of foreign trade. If the latter 
suffers, democratic institutions and the so- 
cial order may be endangered. And political 
instability anywhere is a threat to the peace 
and prosperity of the whole world. Again, in 
the present period of international tension, 
massive production efforts for military de- 
tense are necessary. Because of the com- 
plexity of industrial production and the de- 
mands of a total war, military production in 
most countries is dependent on foreign sup- 
plies of raw materials and finished goods. 
Even the United States, with her great min- 
eral wealth, has to import 42 percent of the 
copper she uses, 93 percent of the manganese, 
99 percent of the nickel, and all the chro- 
mium and tin. All these materials are essen- 
tial for the defensé sector. 

The whole concept of international trade 
has undergone a radical change over the last 
century. In the so-called good old days, it 
was largely a matter of buying in the cheap- 
est market and selling in the dearest, of ex- 
tracting the wealth of underdeveloped areas 
without too much concern about the ulti- 
mate social and economic effects. Foreign 
markets were frequently regarded as inciden- 
tal to the home market, as convenient places 
for dumping surplus production. As a direct 
consequence of the search abroad for mate- 
rial wealth there came wars of conquest and 
imperialism. It used to be said that “trade 
followed the flag,” but more frequently the 
flag followed trade as it did in my country 
where the East India Co. paved the way for 
British suzerainty. There were periodic crises 
in the trade system of the 19th century. 
Every decade or so, there was a financial and 
economic downturn and world trade was in 
doldrum. These fluctuations were accepted, 
if not with equanimity, at least with a sense 
of the inevitable. All this time, the United 
States, a country which has frequently be- 
come a great trading nation, had small need 
of commerce with other regions and stood 
aloof from the trade of nations, her ener- 
gies absorbed in the development of vast 
internal resources and the absorption of an 
ever-receding frontier. 

The system worked well for a few countries 
which became very rich and powerful, al- 
though it could scarcely be called a time of 
prosperity for the bulk of humanity. Fur- 
thermore, it was fairly stable. The channels 
of trade were well defined toward the end 
of the nineteenth century, free trade was 
the rule rather than the exception, cur- 
rencies were freely convertible and oppor- 
tunities for business abroad seemed unin- 
hibited and limitless. There seemed no 
reason at the time why it should not con- 
tinue like that forever. 


But two wars and a great depression 
changed it all. After the First World War, 
many national economies were crippled and 
economic nationalism was rampant. The 
depression of the 1930’s aggravated the situa- 
tion and dislocated the whole delicate struc- 
ture of multilateral trading. The Second 
World War brought further destruction and 
soon after came the formation of several 
new nations which were formerly dependent 
territories. 

We have been grappling with the resultant 
problems for the last 8 years. On one side 
of the world there is a North America pros- 
perous and expanding as never before; on 
the other, are countries which once were 
economic powers of first rank trying to main- 
tain their stability and standard of living 
despite the most severe blows, together with 
young nations whose main problem is to 
achieve the economic strength to support 
their new freedom. On top of all, there is 
the urgent necessity for international co- 
operation and cohesion for mutual defense 
and support in times of danger and un- 
certainty. 

Obviously, therefore, the doctrines of the 
classical economists do not fit very well into 
this picture. Not only is the principle of 
“laissez faire” an anachronism, but events 
have occurred and policies have been pur- 
sued which are directly antithetic to the 
objectives and tendencies of economic isola- 
tionism. The United States has given away 
very large sums in order to rescue and re- 
habilitate economies of other countries; 
international organizations are in opera- 
tion with the expressed purpose of speeding 
the industrialization of countries which are 
principally producers of raw materials and 
foodstuffs; other international bodies seek 
the cooperative effort of all nations for the 
avoidance of downturns in economic activity 
and world trade. Today, there is a realiza- 
tion of the economic interdependence of 
countries and the spirit of international 
cooperation is firmly established and 
flourishing. 

However, it is natural that some such 
policies should be examined critically and 
that some introspection should be undergone 
regarding their ultimate wisdom. For in- 
stance, we frequently hear the cogent argu- 
ments firstly, that the United States will 
have to relinquish its foreign aid policy in 
favor of stimulating world trade if the rest 
of the world is to stand on its own feet 
politically and economically; and secondly, 
that the industrialization of primary pro- 
ducing countries runs counter to the aim of 
maximizing international trade. I would 
like to discuss those two points briefly. 

No responsible person would suggest that 
direct foreign aid in the form of financial 
gifts remain a permanent feature of the 
United States policy. Foreign aid of that 
nature is ized to be an emergency 
measure in the interest of the United States 
as well as the recipient countries. The prob- 
lem revolves around the duration of the 
emergency and whether there is any policy 
which can effectively replace the foreign aid 
at this time. 

So far, the bulk of American financial 
assistance has gone to Western Europe and 
Japan. These areas are now largely recon- 
structed and, apart from military assistance, 
are themselves desirous of relying mainly on 
an expansion of trade to help them out of 
their remaining difficulties. The problem is 
quite different in the underdeveloped regions. 
These areas were never prosperous in the 
American or European sense and very deep 
poverty is a fundamental drag on their eco- 
nomic and social progress, They are cur- 
rently striving to attain some degree of se- 
curity and prosperity, but the task will be 
long and arduous by reason of its sheer mag- 
nitude. In my own country, the average in- 
come is $53 per annum, and there are great 
deficiencies in nearly all sectors of the econ- 
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omy and a lack of resources. Nevertheless, 
the goal of bringing an appreciably higher 
standard of living within reach of the mil- 
lions in the underdeveloped regions must be 
pursued unrelentingly and the governments 
concerned rightly recognize it as an over- 
riding priority. The results of failure would 
be even more dangerous to world stability 
and prosperity than would have been a corre- 
sponding failure in Europe or Japan. For 
these “backward” countries, an “emergency 
situation” will persist for many years and 
they will need all possible help from the ad- 
vanced and wealthy nations. 

Although of paramount importance in 
building economic health and strength, an 
expansion of trade cannot be the whole 
answer to the problems of the underdevel- 
oped regions. The export potential must be 
developed by heavy capital investment in 
communications, mining, agriculture, indus- 
tries and in the structure of the economy. 
This includes education and training of the 
labor force, and the provision of adequate 
health services. The capital investment 
must come from abroad since it is beyond 
the capacity of the domestic economies con- 
cerned. Thus it is apparent that a certain 
amount of pump priming is necessary if the 
foreign trade of the backward regions is to 
reach proportions adequate for their own 
economic health and progress and for the 
satisfaction of other countries’ requirements. 
Seventy-five years ago, the investment would 
have come by way of foreign capital. It 
seems that nowadays private capital is re- 
luctant to move to the areas where it is most 
needed. Efforts are being made by govern- 
ment and business on both sides to promote 
the flow of private international investment, 
but it is fairly clear that we should not rely 
overmuch on this source of external capital. 
Some kind of aid seems, therefore, necessary 
in the foreseeable future. This does not 
necessarily imply a continuous flow of out- 
right financial gifts. It is primarily the re- 
sponsibility of each underdeveloped country 
to work out its own economic salvation in 
terms of development programs in accord- 
ance with its capacity and its needs. As 
far as both sides are concerned, foreign aid 
is best applied to specific projects which are 
coordinated with the national development 
program. I am thinking particularly of 
the valuable assistance extended to my own 
country under the Indo-United States tech- 
nical cooperation agreement. Limited for- 
eign aid of this nature, preferably from or- 
ganizations such as the International Bank 
and the Export-Import Bank is the most eco- 
nomical and effective way of lending a hand 
to the underdeveloped countries and raising 
the level of international trade. 

Plans to promote the industrialization of 
the primary-producing and underdeveloped 
regions sometimes come under fire because it 
is feared that international trade would 
suffer by their very success. It is argued 
that countries which pursue industrializa- 
tion become more self-sufficient and reduce 
their need for foreign commodities. If any- 
thing, the reverse is the case. It is appar- 
ent that a rapidly industrializing country 
forms a lucrative market for developmental 
commodities such as steel, chemicals, ma- 
chinery, vehicles, and various raw materials, 
Indeed, the pace of industrialization is 
usually governed by the availability of such 
foreign goods, Even when the country con- 
cerned reaches a high stage of development, 
foreign trade does not tend to decline. With 
greater national income, the effective con- 
sumer demand for products from abroad also 
increases. 

A League of Nations survey of 1945 argued 
that industrial development is not likely to 
encroach on the market for imported prod- 
ucts. The reason is not far to seek. Indus- 
trialization brings with it development of 
the economy as a whole including the export 
industries, which earn foreign exchange for 
imports. Hence an increase in the ability 
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to purchase foreign goods may be expected. 
However, the imports are likely to be of a 
somewhat different character than before. 

The position of an industrializing nation 
is well illustrated by the recent history of 
India’s trade with the United States. Before 
the war, you supplied us with a yearly aver- 
age of $30 million worth of miscellaneous 
goods. By 1949, the figure had reached $240 
million, with the emphasis on machinery, 
metals, oils and vehicles, and it is still rising. 
No doubt, some of this increase in value 
is due to higher prices, but the volume it- 
self is several times greater than prewar. 
India is a country keen on industrialization, 
but the prospects for her trade with the 
developed countries are better than ever 
before, 

We cannot do without one another's 
products and skills. Furthermore, the 
beneficial effects of a thriving, high-level 
trade are spread throughout the world and 
contribute to the formation of strong, bal- 
anced, and stable national economies. There 
is no upper limit to the level of interna- 
tional trade. The frontiers of technology 
are still open to mankind and the mutual 
exchange of the products of man's indus- 
try and ingenuity is one of the most prac- 
tical expressions of cooperation and partner- 
ship between nations. 


Attacks on Eisenhower Failing To Hurt 
Him 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Attacks on Eisenhower Failing To 
Hurt Him,” written by Frank R. Kent 
and published in the Washington Star 
of June 14, 1953. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ATTACKS ON EISENHOWER FAILING To Hurt 
HIM— WRITER SEES PRESIDENT DOING VERY 
WELL UP TO Now 


(By Frank R. Kent) 


It is interesting to note that while Wash- 
ington is full of presidential critics, even the 
most poisonous concede the President’s pop- 
ularity and prestige in the country have not 
diminished. They insist he has failed here 
and flopped there. They attribute to him 
sins of omission and commission. But none 
of his opponents believes that if he were to 
run again today he would not get as many 
votes as last November. In brief, he is doing 
all right—so far. 

This state of affairs easily may change, but 
it certainly exists as of now. And that is 
why there is real confidence that a large part 
of the Eisenhower program will be enacted 
before this session adjourns. The public 
sentiment back of Ike is such that Members 
of the Congress will reflect carefully before 
putting themselves in opposition to a Presi- 
dent as able to protect his sincerity over tele- 
vision and radio as this President—and who 
nas so good a case. 

This also is the basis of Republican con- 
fidence that the elections next year will in- 
crease rather than decrease Republican con- 
trol of Congress. As things stand there are 
48 Republicans in the Senate, 47 Democrats 
and one self-styled independent—the gar- 


rulous Senator Morsz, of Oregon—total 96. 
In the House there are 221 Republicans, 212 
Democrats, 1 independent, and 1 vacancy— 
total 435. This margin is much too narrow 
for assured administration control. It is 
admittedly a precarious situation where a 
few recalcitrant Republicans easily may up- 
set calculations and, unless he receives some 
Democratic support, block the President's 
program. 

Because of the short time Mr. Eisenhower 
has been in and the weight of public opinion 
back of him, it is doubtful that the efforts to 
block him will have any real degree of suc- 
cess at this session. The big Democratic ef- 
fort will be made in the campaign next year 
when an entirely new House and 32 Members 
of the Senate are to be elected, Should they 
then succeed in gaining a majority of House 
or Senate or both, it not only would paralyze 
the Eisenhower administration for the bal- 
ance of his term but generally would be in- 


terpreted as forecasting a Democratic Presi- 


dent in 1956. To this end both Mr. Truman 
and Mr. Stevenson will take the stump for 
Democratic candidates and from Democratic 
national headquarters will flow a constant 
stream of anti-Eisenhower propaganda. 

So far aş the Republicans are concerned 
the practical politicians are convinced they 
will not only hold control but increase their 
party majorities in Congress. For this con- 
viction they advance plausible reasons. One 
is that, barring some unexpected develop- 
ment, it is improbable that the people who 
voted overwhelmingly for Eisenhower last 
year will vote to tie his hands in the mid- 
die of his term. A second reason is that the 
Democrats have so little in the way of argu- 
ment to present. About all they can do is 
to berate the President for the things for 
which they berated him last year during the 
campaign—such as “giving away” the wealth 
of the Nation (meaning the tide oil lands) to 
the States; such as surrendering to Tarr and 
McCartHy, which the facts clearly contra- 
dict; such as selecting some first-class big- 
business men for Cabinet posts; such as being 
unfriendly to organized labor, which is not 
true; such as endangering national security 
3 defense funds, which also is not 

e. 

But these charges have been made so often 
and so loudly that it seems unlikely they will 
be very effective next year. After 5 months of 
the Presidency, the fact seems clear that Mr. 
Eisenhower cannot be damaged much by hos- 
tile propaganda or abuse. He has been shot 
at from all sides and some attacks have been 
vicious in their nature. The polls, however, 
show that those who were with him still are, 
including a large number of Democrats. Of 
course, he could hurt himself and that is 
what his ill-wishers hope. Somehow or other 
it does not seem likely. For one thing, no 
one who knows him doubts the man’s com- 
plete sincerity. He very earnestly wants to do 
right. Another is that, though his problems 
are great and complex, he is not only sur- 
rounded by able men but is an able man him- 
self. He will make no mistakes through 
stupidity. 

Still another thing is that it is very much 
to the interests of the powerful Republican 
leaders, between whom and the President the 
New Deal commentators are trying so hard to 
manufacture a break, that he should not 
make a false step. The worst thing that 
could befall these leaders would be Demo- 
cratic success in the 1954 election, which 
certainly would improve Democratic chances 
in 1956. Even if that did not eliminate some 
of them from public life, it would again 
make them members of the minority party, 
from which position they have just escaped 
after 20 unhappy years. Considering these 
facts it does seem that only a very foolish or 
very stubborn Republican Congressman 
(there are, of course, quite a few of these) 
would fail to support his President on any 
vital issue this session, 
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What the American Marine Means to My 
Community 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrcorp, an essay 
entitled “What the American Marine 
Means to My Community,” written by 
Miss Joan Tanzer, of St. Paul, Minn. 
Miss Tanzer’s essay won a prize in the 
1953 Propeller Club essay contest. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


WHAT THE AMERICAN MARINE MEANS TO MY 
COMMUNITY 


(By Joan Tanzer) 


“American merchant vessels are our am- 
bassadors of good will, performing a most 
important service in the development and 
maintenance of our trade with the free na- 
tions of the world.” 

I read this at the top of a folder that 
charts our export and inland shipping lanes, 
Avidly I follow the blue-colored line that 
traces our ships across turbulent oceans, 
down the current of mighty rivers and 
through the chain of Great Lakes—our ships 
of the merchant marine winding their way 
across the globe, supplying our own Nation 
and the world with vital materials for in- 
dustry and luxury. I note particularly the 
network of inland waterways linking the 
north-central with the coasts, making trans- 
portation by water easily accessible to my 
community's industries. 

The American Hoist & Derrick Co., of St. 
Paul; ships a large quantity of steel products; 
the Seegar Co. transports refrigerators across 
the continent to be put aboard the American 
Export Lines whose president is John Gehan, 
a relative of the Gehan family of St. Paul. 

The Cargill Co., of Minneapolis, is the 
greatest shipper of grain in the world. It 
recently added two new vessels, the Carapolis 
and the Cartaska, to its fleet which diesels 
down the Minnesota River from Savage, a 
river town a few miles out of Minneapolis. 
Down the Mississippi the grain travels to St. 
Louis, Memphis, and New Orleans. When 
the ocean ports are reached the journey to 
foreign countries begins on the ships of the 
merchant marine. 

Other Minneapolis firms make significant 
our world shipping: Northrup, King & Co. 
imports 60 percent of the grass seed of the 
world; the Archer Daniels Corp. exports lin- 
seed oil to domestic and foreign ports; film 
projection units and other electrical equip- 
ment are shipped from the D. W. Onan & 
Sons Co. to Mexico, Europe, and Asia. 

As I trace the course of northcentral cargo 
on the map, I see powdered and evaporated 
milk from Land O' Lakes and Maple Island 
Creameries arriving at Korea for the forces 
of the United Nations. The Hormel Co., of 
Austin, Minn., sends great amounts of meat 
to this controversial area, Other food, cloth- 
ing, and ammunition are sent to our troops 
from Great Lakes and river ports. 

Tracing a silver strand on my map, I move 
slightly west into Japan. I see busy -work- 
men filling the returning ships with raw 
silk, toys, and favors. Later I could step 
into our drygoods stores or drugstores and 
purchase these products, 
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Continuing my map journey, I follow a 
golden line from University Avenue, St. Paul. 
I see some of the more than 3,000 products 
from the factory of Brown & Bigelow being 
distributed to Hong Kong and to Thailand. 
These items include remembrance advertis- 
ing, such as calendars and cigarette lighters. 

From the Philippine ports, manila hemp 
is hoisted aboard a giant steamer. The 
hemp, after many days’ journey, will find its 
destination at Stillwater, the State prison 
of Minnesota. Here inmates will manufac- 
ture it into twine. Stillwater and Bismarck, 
N. Dak., prisons supply the entire north- 
western farming district with manila twine. 

Farther I follow a heart line to India, 
where I watch poor, hungry children gazing 
joyfully at the CARE packages being un- 
loaded from an American vessel. There is 
something touching about this scene, and 
I thank God for the valiant and loyal serv- 
ice of the merchant marine. 

Up to the Scandanavian peninsula I pur- 
sue the purple trail of American cargo. In 
Sweden I am a trifle surprised to notice light- 
ing fixtures ready for export to our Nation. 
Sweden has also developed an industry which 
supplies the United States with woolen 
materials. 

Still progressing westward, I wonder at 
the preciseness of the glass makers in Czech- 
oslovakia. One can buy these precious wares 
at Anderson’s on Nicollet Avenue, Minneap- 
olis, and at Holm and Olson’s in St. Paul. 

At ports of France the famous wines, per- 
fumes, and jewelry are ready for their voy- 
age via the Atlantic. Across the Channel 
in England a shipment of men’s and women’s 
shoes is about to start its journey. From 
Scotland, tweeds and cashmere sweaters are 
being sent to all ports of the United States, 

Nearing home again, a green line on my 
map brings me to Bolivia, the tin capital of 
the world, where huge quantities of this 
metal are being loaded onto ships scheduled 
for the United States. The tin is manufac- 
tured into hundreds of items that we use 
daily in our homes. I see trade routes 
marked by shipments of coffee from Brazil 
and iron ore from Venezuela. This imported 
ore is gradually increasing in importance, 
although our Mesaba Range still sends great 
quantities across Lake Superior from the 
Duluth-Superior port to our steel foundries 
in Pennsylvania and other Eastern States. 

The Twin Cities aid commerce in still an- 
other vital way. Minnesota Mining & Man- 
ufacturing, whose chief plant is located in 
St. Paul, solyed the problem of sticky glues 
on decks for shipowners. The product they 
developed uses live rubber that withstands 
temperatures ranging from —50 degrees to 
225 degrees to seal the ships’ seams. 3M 
also manufactures a coating for metal 
that is anticorrosive and is especially bene- 
ficial for ships used in salt water. Minneap- 
olis Honeywell has developed wonderful cor- 
rosion-resistant and shock-tested controls 
for ships that regulate temperature and 
humidity to assure safe shipment of cargo. 

The men of the merchant marine are the 
pioneers of today. They are the “spiritual 
heirs of the Daniel Boones, the Davy Crock- 
etts, and the Andy Jacksons of the past.” 

The sea is freedom, liberty. The men who 
sail its shoreless paths show forth the dem- 
ocracy of America. To have these men sail- 
ing the seven seas under the banner of the 
red, white, and blue is important because 
they are a most effective force in spreading 
good will and in keeping an even keel of 
exports and imports with the countries of 
the world. 

I fold up my multicolored trade map and 
set myself to work to talk shipping; to make 
my community river-conscious for shipping, 
for promoting legislation to improve locks, 
for example, at Keokuk; to awaken a pride 
in ee our Twin Cities are doing for the 
wor 
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Elimination of Weeds 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Here’s a Place Where Even the 
Neighbors Kill Weeds,” which appeared 
in pe July 1953 issue of the Farm Jour- 
nal. 

This article describes very accurately 
the weed control program which has 
been in operation in my State of South 
Dakota. South Dakota has a weed law 
administered by an efficient State Weed 
Board. It has been a successful pro- 
gram, which has enlisted the whole- 
hearted cooperation of farmers, cities, 
the railroads, and State governmental 
agencies. 

Noticeably missing has been the co- 
operation of Federal agencies with this 
worthwhile State program. With thou- 
sands of acres of land in South Dakota 
under Federal ownership or control, the 
presence of noxious weeds on such prop- 
erty threatens the success of the State 
program. I know similar conditions 
exist in other States of the Union, and 
it was for that reason that I introduced 
S. 627 earlier this year to provide for the 
control of noxious weeds on Federally 
owned or controlled land. 

I hope S. 627 will be favorably acted 
upon by Congress at this session. In the 
meantime, I commend this article to the 
attention of Members of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HERE'S A PLACE WHERE EVEN THE NEIGHBORS 
KILL WEEDS 
(By Carl W. W. Sorenson) 

A farmer we know came close to getting 
conked on the head a couple of years ago. 

He had stopped in to ask his neighbor to 
do something about his weeds. The neigh- 
bor grabbed a neck yoke that happened to be 
handy, and chased him off the place. 

A few days later, the farmer went back. 
This time, he had the county agent, the State 
weed supervisor, the chairman of the county 
weed board, and a carload of farmers with 
him. 

They put it up to the neck-yoke swinger: 
Would he take care of his weeds, or did he 
want the county spray rig to do it—at his 
expense? 

He looked around the circle of grim faces, 
finally said: O. K., I'll clean em up.” And 
he did—the very next day. 

That sort of thing doesn't happen in South 
Dakota very often, farmers are proud to tell 
you. Public opinion is dead set against 
weeds, and few farmers enjoy being on the 
outs with neighbors, 

South Dakota has a weed program that’s 
really clicking. The State has led the Na- 
tion in acres sprayed for 4 years straight. 
(Nearly 5 million acres in 1951.) More than 
10,000 of the State’s 66,000 farmers own a 
weed sprayer. 

Of the 64 counties, 51 have county weed 
boards, and more than 40 appropriate money 
for killing weeds, including 24 that hire 
either a full-time or part-time man to run 
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the program. Most counties own a truck- 
mounted sprayer. 

All this didn’t just happen. Farmers have 
been solidly behind the weed drive ever since 
the legislature passed a State weed law back 
in 1945. 

That law is a good one. It’s short (about 
as long as this article), it’s simple, and it has 
teeth. 

But how do you get people to work to- 
gether on anything as dull as weeds? Let’s 
see how they do it in Hamlin County, a corn, 
small-grain, livestock area in east-central 
South Dakota. 

First, the county is divided into 43 neigh- 
borhoods. Each neighborhood elects a leader, 
and these leaders, in turn, elect three farmers 
who make up the county weed board. 

This board is responsible for getting the 
job done. They meet with the county offi- 
cials each year and agree on how much 
county money is needed; also, how and where 
it will be spent. 

This board also hires a man to be county 
weed supervisor. In Hamlin County, he is 
Glen Mettick, a retired farmer. 

Now you can’t kill weeds unless you know 
exactly where they are, and that’s where 
the 43 neighborhood leaders come in, They 
keep track of every patch of noxious weeds 
in their community—including those along 
the roads. At one time, 940 patches were 
posea on & big map in Supervisor Mettick’s 
office. 

When the weeds reach spraying stage, Met- 
tick notifies the county-owned rig. Every 
mile of road (1,080 miles in all) is checked, 
and, if necessary, treated at least once a 
year. Farmers spray, too. County Agent 
Vane Miller estimates that half of the coun- 
ty’s 1,063 farmers own weed sprayers. 

Railroads cooperate by spraying their 
tracks and rights-of-way. The State game 
commission treats the noxious weeds on the 
game preserves. The five towns in the county 
also cooperate. 

“Pull in and spray everything that needs 
it, and send us the bill,” said the mayor of 
Estelline (population 760). 

The county has a chemical fund of $4,000 
which it uses to buy chemicals in large quan- 
tities. Each township then pays for spray- 
ing its roads, and the State and county pay 
for spraying their highways. In 1951, a 
whopping 39,300 pounds of chemical went 
through the county sprayer. 

How much does Hamlin’s program cost? 
Here are the 1951 figures: 

Supervisor Mettick worked 8 months, re- 
ceived $1,875 in salary and mileage (9,140 
miles). Other expenses amounted to $135. 
That adds up to $2,010—1less than $2 per farm, 

Is the weed fight paying off? We asked 
Teddy Koenders, who runs a grain elevator 
in Hamlin County. 

“You betcha,” answered Koenders. “Weed 
dockage used to run 18 to 20 percent. Now 
it’s averaging 13 percent and getting less 
every year.” 

That adds up fast. Any wonder that some 
South Dakota counties figure that their 
weed-control program is worth $300,000 per 
year? 

What makes a weed fight click? South 
Dakotans say that it takes— 

1. Education: Unless you show and con- 
vince farmers that it costs more to keep 
weeds than to get rid of them, you're licked 
before you start. 

2. Research: Your State experiment sta- 
tion has to be right up to the minute on 
new methods and chemicals, and the Exten- 
sion Service has to show farmers how to use 
them. 

In 1 year South Dakota staged 398 weed 
meetings and 278 demonstrations; 17,000 
farmers attended. 

3. Organization: Everyone has to work at 
it. “The neighborhood leader is the most 


important official,” says U. J. Norgaard, 
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extension agronomist. “Without him, the 
whole thing will fall flat.” 

4. Regulation: “You've got to have a law 
to keep the stubborn few from undoing 
everyone else’s good work,” says Charlie Gil- 
bert, State weed supervisor. “But once 
farmers get sold on weed control, you'll find 
that voluntary cooperation will make legal 
action unnecessary except in rare cases.” 

Like the out-of-State landowner who 
wouldn't do anything about the weeds on 
1,440 acres of land in Hamlin County. Fi- 
nally, the neighbors petitioned for enforce- 
ment of the law. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture ordered them destroyed and sent the 
owner a bill for $287. She refused to pay it, 
so they simply added it to her tax bill. 

South Dakotans have used this part of the 
law only once in 7 years, and hope they’ll 
never have to use it again. Public opinion 
Kills their weeds. 


Korea—A Bitter Truce—Let’s Face the 
Facts! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including an important article from 
Barron’s of June 15 relative to the situa- 
tion in Korea. We missed the boat in 
that unfortunate country when MacAr- 
thur was fired by Truman and when Mr. 
Acheson put the brakes on General Van 
Fleet in the summer of 1951. 

The article in question follows: 


Brrrer Trucse—Ir’s BETTER To Be HONEST 
ABOUT Korea 


In all the comments on the Korean war 
none have proved more remarkable than 
those made about Syngman Rhee's last-min- 
ute stand against the terms of the proposed 
armistice. Some have written in anger be- 
cause this 82-year-old man is apparently up- 
setting their own pet designs for an Asian 
settlement. Others have said he was staging 
a sit-down strike or have declared that his 
rhetoric serves only to becloud the historic 
nature of the (U. N.) achievement. Few have 
indicated that this elder stateman of Korean 
independence may after all have something 
to be said for him. Like a last exploding 
rocket, he is casting a weird but penetrating 
light over the grim Korean scene. 

This truce, if it comes, will be a very bad 
one—that is what Syngman Rhee is saying. 
Surely a good many Americans already know 
this in their hearts. The justification for 
making peace now is that many months ago 
this country and its allies abandoned search 
for decisive victory; that to go on fighting a 
war of attrition means a needless sacrifice of 
American life; and that possibly we may yet 
get back those American prisoners (General 
Dean among them) whom the Communists 
have not already butchered. These are com- 
pelling reasons for ending the bloodshed and 
for hoping that in the end Mr. Rhee will bow 
to the inevitable. But to accept the in- 
evitable is something different from ap- 
plauding it. When a man faces a Hobson’s 
choice, he might as well admit it. It is 
time, we think, to put away deception and 
face the hard, unpalatable facts. 

The first and decisive fact is that after 3 
years of fighting, high casualties, and the ex- 
penditure of billions, American arms stand 


just about on the line from which the war 
started. This cannot be attributed to any 
want of valor on the part of American sol- 
diers, or want of inspired military leadership. 
MacArthur’s bold landing at Inchon in 1950 
all but destroyed the North Korean forces, 
and even after Chinese intervention the 
Eighth Army rapidly recovered. MacAr- 
thur’s recall sounded the knell of victory, 
but even as late as the summer of 1951, Gen- 
eral Van Fleet has testified, his forces could 
have moved decisively forward. Instead, the 
Truman-Acheson policy of resting near the 
38th parallel prevailed, a truce line was 
agreed to; and an army of superb striking 
power was limited to the trench warfare of 
World War I. Sight of such warfare, plus 
recognition that basic choices had long ago 
been taken, no doubt powerfully influenced 
Mr. Eisenhower’s decision to liquidate the 
conflict. 

Few will question this hard decision, espe- 
cially in view of the President's experience 
and superior knowledge. But little is gained 
and much is lost by refusal to admit the 
costs as well as the gains. Militarily speak- 
ing, an armistice holds out large advantages 
to the Communists. Airfields will be moved 
down to the present line. Roads and com- 
munications will be rapidly repaired, free of 
air interdiction. Chinese troops will be free 
to move southward to make further trouble 
off Formosa and in Indochina, And even to 
maintain the present line on the peninsula 
will presumably entail a heavy continuous 
American commitment. For better or for 
worse this country will be involved not 
only in Japan, but on the mainland of Asia. 

Politically the truce will leave Korea trun- 
cated on a line that runs just 30 miles 
north of Seoul, It is argued that in establish- 
ing this line United States forces accom- 
plished their mission“ i. e., to stop aggres- 
sion. But to stop aggression is not to liquid- 
ate it, and the fact is that the Eighth Army 
had a much larger assignment. The U. N. 
did send MacArthur to the Yalu, and did con- 
template unifying and pacifying the country 
under the only legal government that exists. 
In his recent letter to Mr. Rhee, President 
Eisenhower seems to have forgotten all about 
this, contending that any attempt of Korean 
forces to win back northern territory would 
be just as wrong as the original North Korean 
aggression, This, we must say, is special 
pleading with a vengence. It assumes that 
the Korea Republic has no more standing 
at the bar of justice than a minor satellite 
of Red China. It puts communism and free 
government on the same footing. It un- 
necessarily concedes the whole Communist 
case. 

Still a third aspect of the proposed truce 
relates to the prisoners of war who do not 
care to return to North Korea or China, 
Perhaps the United States was wrong to make 
this an issue, but it did do so and thereby 
prolonged the fighting for nearly a year. The 
final agreement recently signed at Panmun- 
jom on this question makes sorry reading in 
view of the millions of leaflets dropped be- 
hind enemy lines promising all prisoners 
freedom of choice. Their fate now rests with 
a so-called neutral-repatriation commission 
made up of Switzerland and Sweden, two 
Communist satellites, plus India which has 
favored the Communist cause. What kind of 
neutrality is this? And in a different con- 
nection what does this word really mean? 
Prisoners who don’t want to go home may 
go to neutral nations. Who are these na- 
tions? Finally, the agreement allows Com- 
munist representatives to try to persuade 
the prisoners to change their minds. No 
provision is made for counter argument or 
even for freedom of debate. Reading the 
document as a whole, one cannot escape the 
conclusion that the whole pressure of the 
present apparatus will be not to release the 
prisoners into freedom, but to force them 
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to return to what is euphemistically called 
their fatherlands. 

It is easy to blame all these unpalatable 
aspects of the proposed truce—military, 
political, and moral—on the United Nations 
or on perfidious Albion. We take little com- 
fort in such oversimplification. Certainly, 
the United States needs, as Senator Tarr has 
argued, to rethink its relationship with both 
the U. N. and the British Empire. But to a 
peculiar degree, the Korean war has been 
an American show: Washington, not London, 
assumed leadership in the original interven- 
tion; and Washington, not London, recalled 
MacArthur and opened the way to negotia- 
tions. What the Nation is now painfullly 
discovering is that a negotiated settlement 
in this case is no substitute for victory, and 
must entail the loss of legitimate political 
objectives. If and when the guns go silent 
in Korea, the administration will find that 
its job is just beginning—to rebuild out of 
partial defeat and imperishable sacrifice a 
Far Eastern policy worthy of the American 
people. The prerequisite for so doing is 
intellectual honesty. 


Address Delivered by Hon. Herbert H. 
Lehman, of New York, at the Interna- 
tional Convention of United Hatters, 
Cap, and Millinery Workers Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a copy of 
the remarks which I made at the Inter- 
national Convention, United Hatters, 
Cap, and Millinery Workers Union held 
at the Hotel Commodore, New York City, 
on June 9, 1953. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


I am honored to be introduced to you to- 
day by one of my oldest and truest friends, 
a rugged fighter for good causes for as many 
years as I can remember, a trade union leader 
risen from the ranks, a political leader always 
aware of his responsibilities—my friend and 
your president, Alex Rose. 

Alex is one of that noble breed to whom 
personal integrity means more than personal 
advantage. He has dedicated himself to the 
advoncement of the interests of his fellow 
workers, without ever losing sight of his 
responsibilities to the rest of his fellow 
citizens. 

Through the years I have leaned heavily 
on Alex for support and advice. His support 
has been unfaltering, and his advice has been 
sound. Iam grateful to him and to you who 
have followed his leadership and made his 
public service possible. 

My being here today is, of course, due to 
Alex. I never like to make engagements 
away from Washington on a weekday when 
the Senate is in session. But Alex insisted 
I come, and I could not refuse him. Now 
that I am here, I am glad he insisted. ~ 

Coming directly from the United States 
Senate to this convention is refreshing. Here 
the atmosphere is one of dedication to pro- 
gressive trade unionism and forward-looking 
Americanism. 

That is not precisely the atmosphere which 
pervades the United States Senate these days, 
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not as I feel it. The Washington air echoes 
with sounds of confusion and retreat. The 
programs of liberalism are under attack, and 
we are being pressed back on many fronts. 

Some liberals are already discouraged, or 
dismayed. They look with deep concern on 
what is going on in Congress, in the country, 
and in the world. They wonder whether the 
people have turned against the homefront 
principles and programs we have fought so 
many years to advance, and against the con- 
cepts of free world unity and cooperation we 
have so painstakingly developed, 

I, myself, do not share this pessimism. I 
have a deep faith in the people, as I have in 
the principles and concepts which have for so 
many years held the people’s loyalty and de- 
votion. 

I do not believe the public will long sup- 
port the course that is now being followed in 
Congress, nor the tendencies being shown in 
world affairs. I believe that the American 
way is forward and not backward—in the di- 
rection we have gone in the past, and not in 
the direction we are going in the present. 

Let me make clear that I speak in no 
partisan vein, At the moment, I am not 
interested in politics. The world situation is 
far too critical to afford the luxury of en- 
gaging in political tactics. My concern is, 
above all, for our country. 

In the last few months I have joined with 
many of my colleagues in supporting—vigor- 
ously supporting—the President of the 
United States. I only wish he would give us 
more occasion to support him, and show 
more positive leadership’ behind which we 
could rally in defense of the principles of free 
world unity abroad and of unity in defense 
of freedom at home. 

But the Washington keynote today is econ- 
omy—economy in government and economy 
in national security. None of us can have 
any quarrel with economy. We are all against 
waste, inefficiency, and nonessential expendi- 
tures, But there are many kinds of econ- 
omy—genuine economy and camouflage 
economy—intelligent economy and reckless 
economy—selective economy and cutthroat 
economy. I am afraid, my friends, that our 
current congressional leadership is follow- 
ing the latter course, rather than the former. 

They are endangering not only our social 
welfare programs but our national security 
itself. In the desperate drive to make a rec- 
ord of budgetary savings—and to cut taxes— 
the majority leadership seems willing to crip- 
ple the buildup of our airpower and at the 
same time to decimate those foreign aid pro- 
grams designed to strengthen the free world, 
both militarily and economically, against 
communism and Soviet imperialism. 

Against these efforts we must fight, how- 
ever distasteful it may be to oppose measures 
designed to ease the heavy burden of na- 
tional expenditures, 

But economy is not the sole direction of 
the present trend, nor its sole inspiration. 
There are other impulses, equally grounded 
in error, whose effects hold terrible danger 
for our country and people. 

Under the banner of so-called sound 
money, the present leadership of our coun- 
try, in Congress and in the administration, is 
pushing along on the risky road of deflation. 
Interest rates are being encouraged to rise, 
and credit for home builders, small-business 
men, and farmers is being tightened up. 

High interest rates and deflation, simulta- 
neous with cuts in Government expenditures, 
mean less employment and lower wages. It 
is one thing to control inflation in a time of 
rising expenditures and productive expan- 
sion; it is quite another to push deflation in 
a time of declining expenditures and pro- 
ductive retrenchment. At best, the present 
economic period is one of delicate balance, 
with danger signs of recision on the eco- 
nomic horizon. Certainly, farm income has 
been on the decline, In the face of these 
circumstances the conservative leadership in 


Congress and the newcomers now at the 
economic controls in the administration are 
playing a dangerous economic game. You, 
and all of us, may be the victims, 

Meanwhile, most of the Nation’s depend- 
able safeguards against inflation have been 
scuttled. Controls have been lifted, and the 
power to exercise controls has been thrown 
away. In the Senate, after months of effort, 
we enacted a largely toothless controls bill, 
providing for a 90-day freeze of prices and 
wages, in the event of war or a national 
emergency declared by Congress. But in the 
House last week, the few effective teeth of 
even this bill were drawn. In the big push 
toward deflation, the national leadership has 
abandoned our rear guard defenses against 
inflation. We may have reasons to regret 
this, in the future. 

Nor is even this the last of the mischief 
that is being worked. You have all heard of 
the “giveaway.” This has become a popular 
game in the Congress. First they gave away 
to a few States the precious oil resources in 
the marginal seas, resources worth some bil- 
lions of dollars and belonging to all the peo- 
ple of our country. 

The fight some of us made against this 
giveaway resulted in a limitation of its ex- 
tent. The giveaway was confined to the 
lands underneath the 3-mile zone of ocean, 
plus an undefined area beyond the 3-mile 
belt out to the so-called historic but com- 
pletely fictional ocean boundaries of the 
States in question. 

But the appetite of these few States has 
been only sharpened. They want all the off- 
shore oil and gas and sulfur resources which, 
by right, belong to the Nation. And they 
are out to get what they want. Whether we 
can continue successfully to resist their de- 
sires I do not know. 

Oil, however, is not the only prize the 
forces of special privilege are after. They are 
after hydroelectric power, too. They want 
the waters of the Columbia River in the Far 
West, the Missouri River in the Central West, 
the Tennessee River in the Southeast, and 
the St. Lawrence and Niagara Rivers in the 
Northeast. They want to take over the waters 
belonging to all the people, to the entire 
country, and exploit them for private profit, 
without regard to the national interest or the 
interests of the consumers of the States in 
question, 

As far as the Niagara is concerned, in this 
State, you, who work in industries which 
know the importance of cheap power, and 
who pay electric-light bills which could re- 
flect the savings from low-cost power, must 
show a deep interest in this issue. Hydro- 
electric power is the public’s property. It is 
everybody's property. 

Meanwhile other selfish interests are mov- 
ing to grab the national public lands of the 
West and Southwest—lands which belong to 
all the people. They are after the national 
forests, and the grazing lands, and the min- 
eral resources, and then our atomic-energy 
plants. 

The legislative wheels have already begun 
to move on some of these giveaway propo- 
sals. Unless we guard against it, all the Na- 
tion's resources will be given away. The 
danger is real. Only the people can prevent 
this from happening. 

Now I will turn to still another phase of 
the national legislative picture—a phase af- 
fecting you very directly—labor legislation. 

Do you remember the pledges that were 
made during the last election campaign—to 
revise the misbegotten Taft-Hartley Act, to 
make it fair to both labor and management? 

Well, I am a member of the Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee of the Senate. I 
have attended scores of sessions of that com- 
mittee. We have heard witnesses by the 
hundred, representing labor, management, 
business, farmers, and various public-interest 
groups. 
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But, to date, we have not yet heard from 
the administration. We do not yet have a 
bill of particulars from either the White 
House or the Labor Department or any other 
department, on what the administration rec- 
ommends in the way of amendments to the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

We have heard periodic reports that such 
& recommendation was forthcoming * * + 
but no recommendation has come. This is a 
new report that a recommendation is now 
about to be made. I hope this report is 
true.. But as of today, the administration’s 
attitude toward specific changes in the Taft- 
Hartley Act is the best-kept top secret of 
the year. 

Why this mystery? Why this secret? Can 
it be that Senator Tarr has not yet made up 
the administration’s mind on this point? 
Only 10 days ago there was circulated among 
the .members of the Labor Committee a 
confidential draft of a series of amendments 
to the Taft-Hartley Act. It was suggested, 
but never stated, that this was the adminis- 
tration proposal. Those amendments, far 
from improving the Taft-Hartley Act, would 
have made it worse. It was another anti- 
labor bill. It was so bad that it was soon 
disowned. 

I do not know what is going to happen 
next on the Taft-Hartley front, but I strongly 
suspect that in this field, as in so many 
others, paralysis will prevail. The essential 
features of the Taft-Hartley Act will be with 
us for some time to come. In regard to 
labor legislation, too, the people must speak 
out, if action is to be secured. 

I have given you a bird’s-eye view—and 
only a bird’s-eye view—of some few of the 
goings-on in Congress and in Washington. 
If I had the time, and you had the patience, 
I could tell you much, much more. So much 
of the story has yet to be unfolded. I find 
it hard to believe that some of the reaction- 
ary proposals which have been made are 
seriously intended. I am afraid, however, 
that they are. 

I have not told you all this today to dis- 
courage you. I have given this picture, per- 
haps a little harshly, to challenge you to res- 
olution and to action. The people need to 
be aroused. You must do your part. 

While we need to rally our forces to defend 
the country against regressive and reaction- 
ary measures now being considered, we must 
at the same time intensify our efforts behind 
new and forward-looking programs. We 
must continue to work to undo the harm 
that has been done to our country not only 
this year but last year, too. I address myself 
now to the McCarran-Walter Act, the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act of 1952. 

No issue which we can take up and no 
cause which we can champion is more funda- 
mental to the design of liberalism and of 
true Americanism than this issue—the issue 
of a fair, humane, and positive immigration 
policy, nondiscriminatory in concept and 
just in execution. 

Here is a cause to rally round which cuts 
across the most vital problems of this day— 
the problem of our civil liberties, the prob- 
lem of our foreign relations, and the problem 
of our national economy. All these are 
bound up in our approach to the question 
of immigration and naturalization. 

Last year Congress placed upon our statute 
books a new immigration law, incorporating 
all that was bad of old laws, and newly in- 
jecting much that was vicious and cruel. 
That new law stands upon our statute books, 
a constant reminder to the rest of the world 
of the inconsistency between what we prac- 
tice and what we preach. It stands as a re- 
proach to our own standards of justice. It 
stands as an evil signal of the spirit, fear, 
and insecurity which now broods over our 
land. 

We have become so afraid of Communists 
that we approach the point of closing our 
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doors to all immigration lest we admit a 
single Communist. 

We subject every alien seeking admission 
to the United States, whether as an immi- 
grant, as a businessman, or even as a tourist, 
to such indignities as to make an indifferent 
distinction in the minds of foreigners be- 
tween the way we treat strangers and the 
ways of a police state. 

Our present law views every alien as a 
potential criminal, spy and saboteur, and 
places upon the foreigner the burden of 
proof that he is not so tainted. Even the 
tourist, or the scientist coming here to at- 
tend an international conference, must 
prove to the complete satisfaction of our 
consuls and immigration inspectors that he 
is, in respect to every detail of his past and 
of his innermost personal beliefs, completely 
unobjectionable to Senator McCarran and 
Senator MCCARTHY. 

What a shameful picture we present to 
the outside world. What a burden our own 
conscience must bear in the way we treat 
not only aliens in our midst, but even our 
own naturalized citizens. What a far cry 
from the great traditions of our country. 

The principles of the McCarran Act are 
not, I submit, the principles of America. It 
is not merely a question of what the rest of 
the world thinks of the McCarran Act. Let 
us ask, also, what the Founding Fathers of 
this Republic would have thought? What 
would the first settlers of America, the men 
of the Mayflower, what would they have 
thought of the McCarran-McCarthy spirit? 

I think I can give the answer to that ques- 
tion. Some of those brave and resolute men 
and women who came to the New World in 
search of freedom wrote down their views 
soon after they arrived. In 1641, 300 years 
ago, the Puritan settlers of Massachusetts 
drafted and enacted a basic charter of laws, 
a kind of constitution. Let me read you 
the second principle of that charter, which 
is known in history as the Massachusetts 
Body of Liberties: 

“Every person within this jurisdiction, 
whether inhabitant or foreigner, shall en- 
joy the same justice and law that is gen- 
eral for the community, which we constitute 
and execute one toward another, without 
partiality or delay.” 

And let me read you the first sentence of 
the first principle of that historical charter: 

“No man’s life shall be taken away, no 
man’s honor or good name shall be stained, 
no man’s person shall be arrested * * * 
unless it be by virtue or equity of some ex- 
press law of the country warranting the 
same .“ 

These, my friends, are the great principles 
of America’s past which, as developed and 
modified up to the time of our Revolution, 
finally were enshrined in the Bill of Rights 
of the Constitution of the United States. 

This was the spirit of the Americans who 
founded and built America * * * not of 
the sons and daughters of the Revolution, 
but of the fathers and mothers of the Revo- 
lution. 

How that spirit shines in contrast with 
the spirit of the present-day fearmongers who 
use their public offices to exploit the peo- 
ple’s apprehensions of the Communist evil, 
to whip up hysteria here at home, and to 
rouse the passions of prejudice against all 
aliens, and even against our own naturalized 
citizens. 

The McCarran Act must be drastically re- 
written. We must wipe the blot of racial 
and national discrimination from our laws. 
We must encourage the admission of a reg- 
ulated but reasonable flow of immigration 
into this country. We must treat aliens with 
complete justice under law. We must de- 
molish the shameful distinctions which now 
distinguish native-born from naturalized 
American citizens. 

There are basis principles. There are, of 
course, thousands of detailed specifications 
for the kind of immigration and citizenship 


law that is needed. I expect that there will 
be introduced, in a very short time, new im- 
migration and naturalization legislation 
built around these principles. 

I urge you to make as one of the chief 
points of the legislative program of your 
union, and of the great federation of which 
this union is a part, the revision of the Mc- 
Carran Act, along such lines as I have sug- 
gested. 

I have spoken of many things, and have 
indicated that there are many other things 
which should be spoken of, but which I have 
omitted. 

Surely you appreciate that the tasks con- 
fronting liberals, the tasks confronting you 
as trade unionists and as American citizens, 
are many and difficult. 

But I know that you will not be daunted 
by the size of the job. A union with your 
traditions is only challenged the more when 
the struggle is hard and the opposition is 
heavy. 

With all the problems we confront, we, 
you and I, have one precious source of 
strength which can and will sustain us and 
bring us, in the end, near to our goals. It 
is faith—a strong and active faith in the 
dignity of man, in the worth of his labor 
and in the indestructibility of his spirit. 

No laws, however oppressive, can take that 
away. No wave of hysteria can dampen it. 
With that faith we can and shall go for- 
ward, increasing our ranks as we go. For 
the American people must and will rally to 
the banners that have led this country to 
its past and present greatness. Freedom, 
equality, and brotherhood. This slogan has 
led men forward to victory for three centuries 
and more. It will not fail us now. 

It has been said: “The weakest arm is 
strong enough that strikes with the sword 
of justice.” 

As we believe our principles are just, let 
us go forward with faith, with courage, and 
with resolution. 


Trade Agreements Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
should like to make the following com- 
ments: The substitution of H. R. 5495 for 
H. R. 4294 provides no provision to stop 
further unfavorable deterioration of the 
coal and other industries upon which 
much of West Virginia’s economic sta- 
bility depends. 

The regulations of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act have been unfavorable to the 
progress of agriculture, as well as to many 
smaller industries in the State of West 
Virginia. As taxpayers we maintain sup- 
port programs to subsidize our own in- 
dustries. Yet the Government permits 
the importation of many manufactured 
articles and products which are in direct 
competition with the very items we are 
supporting under these price-support 
programs, 

Regardless of the number of men com- 
posing the Board of Tariff Commission- 
ers, past experience gives no encourage- 
ment to the people of West Virginia that 
remedial action is contemplated which 
would relieve the present unemployment 
situation and the declining demand for 
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coal caused by the importation of foreign 
residual oil. 

For these reasons I cannot support 
H. R. 5495. 


Trend in European Politics Held Inimi- 
cal to United States Aims— Congress 
Should Delay Passage of Mutual 
Security Bill in View of Political Unrest 
in All of Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks I 
am including an article that appeared in 
the New York Times on last Thursday 
written by Mr. C. L. Sulzberger, ace re- 
porter for the Times. This correspond- 
ent correctly analyzes the political sit- 
uation in Europe and calls attention to 
an inescapable conclusion regarding the 
position of the United States in Euro- 
pean affairs and the basic aims of United 
States foreign policy. 

The article follows: 

TREND IN EUROPEAN POLITICS HELD INIMICAL 
TO UNITED STATES AIMS—ITALIAN VOTE AND 
FRENCH CRISIS ARE C1reD—THREAT TO NATO 
SEEN IF DRIFT CONTINUES 

(By C. L. Sulzberger) 

Paris, June 10.—The political complexion 
of Europe is beginning to change in a man- 
ner that can be considered only as unfavor- 
able to the policy and interests of the United 
States. 

This is the lesson to be deduced from the 
Italian election results announced today, 
from the inferences to be drawn from certain 
aspects of the French political crisis, and 
from certain implications of the Soviet 
“peace offensive” as it perseveres on this 
Continent. 

The strength of that moderate and pro- 
Western third force, which had been en- 
couraged and supported by United States 
diplomacy in many European nations since 
the cold war began, is, while still extremely 
important, nevertheless waning. 

Unless this trend can be checked it bodes 
ill for the entire political and strategic pol- 
icy of the United States and the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization. Majority opin- 
ion in the key European countries remains 
on the side of the Atlantic Alliance and pro- 
American bias. But the size of the majority 
has shrunk perceptibly. 

In Italy, by a hair's breadth, Alcide De 
Gasperi’s Center coalition failed to obtain 
that absolute majority of the popular vote 
necessary to keep a safe working control of 
the all-important lower house of Parliament, 
the chamber. 

Instead of getting almost 65 percent of 
the Chamber seats—as would have been the 
case in the event of a true majority under 
Italy's tricky electoral law—the Center coali- 
tion will be awarded only 303 out of the 
590 seats. That means that important legis- 
lation will face a stiff Chamber fight in 
almost every critical case. 


PROCESS OF RECONSTRUCTION 

It is clear that the process of organic 
reconstruction of the new Italian state has 
by no means been completed in the few 
years—less than a decade—since fascism. 
The new and moderate political class is 
being attacked with vigor by exactly the 
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same forces that destroyed the democratic 
monarchy between 1919 and 1922. 

Everybody knew that the Communists and 
their allies remained menacing. Italy has 
the largest Communist Party in any demo- 
cratic country. But, whereas 5 years ago 
a great many people of monarchic and fas- 
cistic leanings recognized the need for sub- 
merging these in favor of a Center coalition, 
similar restraint is now less apparent. 

The Monarchists, who were never very 
gracious about accepting the fact they were 
outnumbered by the Republicans in 1946, 
have gained considerable strength. They 
and the neo-Fascists, aided by sizable funds, 
have greatly increased their strength. Al- 
though still a definite national minority, 
the right-wing in the south is becoming 
almost as important a political force as the 
left-wing in the north. And both, for dif- 
ferent reasons, are anti-American. 

This change in Italy coincides with a per- 
ceptible shift in the overall attitude of the 
French. The fact that Pierre Mendes- 
France failed to win Assembly approval as 
new Premier by the narrowest of margins 
last week demonstrated how the wind is 
blowing. 


OFFICIAL WASHINGTON STAND 


Mr. Mendes-France is accepted by United 
States official opinion as an honest, able 
patriotic man but that same opinion cares 
little for some of the political company he 
keeps, or for certain of the ideas he advocates, 

Both neutralist and fellow-traveling cir- 
cles were hopeful that M. Mendes-France 
would be named Premier, in addition, of 
course, to sizable elements from the middle- 
of-the-road factions that have been behind 
all French governments in recent years. 

The Communist press treated his candi- 
dacy rather gently. The-Socialists were for 
him. He is known to believe that the Indo- 
china war should be settled swiftly by nego- 
tiation and, obviously, such negotiation 
would have to involve Communist China to 
be realistic. 

These ideas were regarded as inconven- 
ient at this moment from a United States 
viewpoint. Furthermore, many United 
States observers, worried about the blatant 
Communist effort to organize a popular- 
front sentiment among the disgruntled left- 
wing opinion, saw in some press support of 
M. Mendes-France and some of his political 
backing a step in that direction. 

M. Mendes-France failed to gain the 
Premiership. But the forces that almost 
obtained that office for him remain. 

The growth of an apparently more solid 
leftist opposition in France and the reduc- 
tion of Premier De Gasperi's working major- 
ity in Italy make more difficult the prospect 
of obtaining ratification of the European 
Defense Community and West German re- 
armament. Yet this is one of Washington's 
cardinal policies. 

What impact the gradual growth of anti- 
American political feeling has had in West 
Germany cannot be ascertained accurately 
until the elections in the Federal Republic 
late this summer. Yet there are many signs 
that on both the extreme right and the ex- 
treme left opinion is nibbling into Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer’s uneasy moderate ma- 
jority. 


St. Agnes Diamond Jubilee 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 


ReEcorpD, I include the following editorial 
from the Brookyln Eagle of June 14, 


1953: 
Sr. AGNES DIAMOND JUBILEE 


St. Agnes Roman Catholic Church, Hoyt 
and Sackett Streets, is celebrating today its 
75th anniversary. From its humble begin- 
ning in 1878 under the leadership of the 
Reverend James S. Duffy, who served as pas- 
tor for 40 years, the parish has grown and 
prospered. Its house of worship is noted 
for its gracious lines and for its altars of 
Carrara marble and its beautful stained- 
glass windows. The present and fourth pas- 
tor, in the three-quarters of a century, is 
the Reverend John O'Doherty. Archbishop 
Thomas E. Molloy is to preside at the special 
mass of thanksgiving today. The Eagle con- 
gratulates pastor and people on reaching this 
historic milestone, 


Economy in Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor» a copy of an 
address which I delivered before the Na- 
tional Convention of Building Owners 
and Managers, at Pittsburgh, Pa., on 
Thursday, June 11, 1953. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

It is a high honor to address this organ- 
ization of fine Americans, dedicated to the 
preservation of the American system of free 
enterprise. 

You believe, as I do, that free, individual, 
competitive enterprise is the foundation of 
our economic strength. 

You believe, as I do, that the United States 
became the richest and most powerful Nation 
in the world because our people enjoyed 
freedom of the individual in a greater meas- 
ure than any other people on earth. 

Any power exercised by Government to en- 
croach upon freedom of the individual or to 
restrict freedom of lawful enterprise is a 
return to the tyranny against which the 
Founding Fathers of our Republic rebelled 
in the War for Independence. 

The Declaration of Independence was a 
protest against unjust taxation and political 
interference with the rights of freemen. 

The Constitution of the United States— 
the world’s greatest charter of human 
rights—clearly and specifically defines the 
right of every citizen to be protected by law 
against oppression by government. 

It spells out the elements of our liberties— 
freedom of religion, freedom of speech, free- 
dom of the press, and freedom of assembly. It 
guarantees those sacred rights, but with 
equal emphasis it protects the individual in 
his right to acquire and own property. 

The founders of our Republic upheld the 
right of every citizen to have and to hold 
what he has earned and saved—to enjoy the 
reward of his ability, initiative, energy, and 
thrift. 

That, my fellow Americans, is the greatest 
of all human rights. It is the basis of the 
American system of free, competitive, pri- 
vate enterprise. It made every American the 
master of his own destiny. 

The Founding Fathers recognized the dan- 
gers of a big, powerful central government. 
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Their objective was to create an atmosphere 
of freedom where men could work out their 
own social and economic progress without 
interference from the Government, so long 
as they respected the rights of their 
neighbors. 

They planned a government that would 
guarantee equality of opportunity for every- 
one to achieve success through his own ef- 
forts and according to his own ability. 

Under that system men were free to work, 
to save, to invest, to start new enterprises, 
and to give employment to others. 

That system gave encouragement and in- 
centive for industry, thrift, self-reliance, 
courage, and personal responsibility. 

It made possible our marvelous industrial 
development, our great transportation sys- 
tem, and our rich agricultural production. 
It expanded the employment of our workers 
and encouraged the establishment of many 
thousands of large and small businesses. 

It built our great cities and beautiful 
towns. It gave us our great colleges and 
universities, our centers of art and music, our 
splendid churches of every denomination. 
It gave America the highest living standard 
and the highest cultural and spiritual level 
ever attained by any nation in all history. 

All this magnificent record gives assurance 
that the United States can look forward to a 
vast new world of greater achievement—pro- 
vided we preserve freedom of the individ- 
ual—provided we do not destroy the oppor- 
tunities and the incentive that have been 
America's strength in the past. 

Your program committee has assigned to 
me the topic of New Philosophy of Gov- 
ernment, 

In any discussion of that subject I must 
adhere to my unalterable belief in a philos- 
ophy of government that is as old as our 
Nation's history, yet is bright with the prom- 
ise of a better, happier tomorrow. 

It is a philosophy of government based on 
the ideals of a republic. It recognizes the 
people as the sole source of all power and 
authority. 

It would restrict the activities of the 
Central Government within the limit of the 
powers granted by the Constitution. 

It would prevent Federal encroachment 
upon functions which are properly the ex- 
clusive responsibility of the State and local 
levels of government. 

It would keep government out of all forms 
of competition with private enterprise. 
Every tax dollar that competes with pri- 
vate business or industry was produced by 
the free-enterprise system. 

It would strike down every attempt to 
replace Americanism with a socialistic sys- 
tem to direct, control, and regiment the 
lives of the people. 

The philosophy of government in which 
I believe would strive for fiscal policies that 
would restore a sound currency and would 
protect the value of the dollar against the 
destructive force of inflation. 

It would operate, as far as possible, on a 
pay-as-you-go basis, avoiding excessive taxa- 
tion and the oppressive burden of a heavy 
national debt. 

Because we have departed in recent years 
from those fundamental principles of good 
government, the United States is confronted 
with two grave dangers. 

One is Communist aggression from with- 
out. 

The other is the threat of destruction 
from within through Government bank- 
ruptcy. 

I regard the danger of financial collapse 
as the more serious because the record of 
history shows that more nations have been 
brought to disaster by taxes and debt than 
by invading armies. 

Human rights have always been destroyed 
when a nation, spending beyond its means, 
lays crushing taxes upon its people and at 
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the same times goes deeper and deeper into 
debt. 

The bankruptcy of a nation is entirely 
different from the bankruptcy of a business 
concern. The firm that has gone on the 
rocks, or, at least, its creditors, knows when 
it is broke. A receiver takes over. 

But governments cannot go through re- 
ceivership. It is difficult to determine when 
they are bankrupt. There is no way to bal- 
ance assets against liabilities. 

A government may be said to be bankrupt 
when higher taxes no longer produce in- 
creased revenue. When that condition of 
diminishing returns is reached, risk capital 
is driven into hiding, industry slows down, 
incentive for the expansion of production is 
crushed, and workers, thrown out of em- 
ployment, look to the government for relief. 

Another point at which a government may 
he said to be bankrupt is when it is no 
longer able to pay for its legitimate expendi- 
tures 


For some years we have been pointing to 
the Federal Government as the great of- 
fender in the spending of the people’s 
money. In the past the lower levels of Gov- 
ernment have been able to maintain them- 
selves on a fairly solvent basis. But a 

e has taken place in recent years. 
Now State and local governments are also 
heavy spenders of the public funds, search- 
ing out new sources of taxation and piling 
up new and bigger debts. 

In addition, private debt is the highest 
in the history of our country. 

Let us look at some figures. In 1940 the 
Federal debt amounted to a little less than 
$43 billion. Now it is more than $267 bil- 
lion. 

The debt of all the 48 States in 1940 
amounted to $3 billion. Today it has passed 
beyond the $7 billion mark. 

The debt of our cities, counties, boroughs, 
school districts and townships in the same 
year amounted to $1314 billion. Today local 
government is $2214 billion in debt. 

The combined private debt of corporations 
and individuals amounted to $129 billion. 
It is now more than $300 billion. 

In addition to the national debt of $267 
billion, the Federal Government is security 
for another $240 billion, or a total of more 
than one-half trillion dollars. 

The American people are demanding bet- 
ter roads, better hospitals, better schools, 
more salaries for public officials and a great 
variety of new Government services. 

All of these things may be highly desir- 
able but they inevitably lead to increased 
taxation, heavier debt, and watering down 
the currency, which means infiation. 

These are the mileposts on the road to 
national bankruptcy. 

I repeat, debt and taxes are the great 
dangers to be feared. The course of world 
history is marked with the death of nations 
that were led to destruction by debt and 
taxes. 

In that connection I would like to refer 
to two matters which illustrate the dangers 
of Government interference with private en- 
terprise. 

Government operation of the railroads 
during World War I stands out as an example 
of bungling and inefficency which cost the 
American taxpayer about $2 million a day. 

In World War II under private operation, 
the railroads carried the heaviest volume of 
traffic ever known, with a high degree of 
efficiency. In addition, the railroad com- 
panies paid Federal taxes which amounted 
to about 2% million dollars a day. 

The other example has to do with a proj- 
ect for the development of hydroelectric 
power on the Niagara River. There are now 
three separate bills before Congress to au- 
thorize this project. One would have the 
Federal Government undertake the work. A 
second would have it done by New York State 


under the direction of the State power au- 
thority. 

The third bill, of which I am a cosponsor, 
would preserve the principle of private en- 
terprise. It would authorize the construc- 
tion and operation of the new facilities by 
the investor-owned power companies which 
are ready, able, and willing to do the job 
and to assume the costs of close to $400 
million. 

Under private enterprise this project will 
return to Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments some $23 million a year in additional 
tax revenues, If developed by Government, 
these tax revenues would be lost and the 
taxpayer would foot the $400 million bill. 

Furthermore, private operation would 
come under State and Federal regulation to 
assure reasonable prices to the consumer, 
consistent with the tax burden which they 
must bear, like any other privately owned 
business. 

Here is a clear-cut case of proposed Gov- 
ernment encroachment upon private indus- 
try. It has the support of the Socialist- 
minded advocates of Government ownership 
who ran riot during the years of the New 
Deal. 

None of the usual Government functions 
are involved in the project, such as flood 
control, navigation, or conservation. There 
are no dams to be built. It is a pure busi- 
ness venture. For the Government, Federal, 
or State, to undertake it would not only 
violate our cherished private enterprise sys- 
tem, but would extend the Government’s 
activities in business far beyond any limits 
heretofore established. How can we counte- 
nance putting the Government into new 
business ventures when we are concerned 
with getting it out of the many businesses 
it is already in? 

I have always been opposed to public hous- 
ing as another business venture in which 
the Government has no right to engage. 

The Government’s part in housing should 
be to lend every encouragement to private 
industry, and to provide the means by which 
building can be expanded in areas of housing 
shortages. 

The building industry of America has 
demonstrated over and over again that it is 
better equipped and better qualified to do 
the job more efficiently and more econom- 
ically than any Government agency. 

The use of tax money, paid by the gen- 
eral public, for the benefit of a special class 
of citizens, is not in accordance with my 
philosophy of government. 

Down in Washington the new administra- 
tion is putting all its effort into the job of 
getting the Nation back on a sound financial 
footing. 

I need not tell you that it is a task of 
tremendous proportions. It may seem to 
some of us that the President and Congress 
are going ahead rather slowly. But I can 
assure you that substantial progress is being 
made. We are moving in the right direc- 
tion and the goal will be reached if every 
American and every business organization 
will resolve to make economy in government 
their first order of business. 

If we are to strive for the solvency and 
financial stability of our Nation, we must 
recognize economy in government as our 
patriotic duty. 

We must oppose all pressure groups who 
demand the spending of public funds for 
their own special advantage. 

We must not join in demands for new or 
expanded government services which we can 
do without. 

We must fight against every proposal for 
unwarranted controls that would put road- 
blocks in the path of an expanding economy. 

We must revitalize the spirit of American 
progress through individual initiative, en- 
ergy, self-reliance and thrift rather than 
leaning on the Government for aid. 
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My appeal to you today as Americans and 
as businessmen is to stand behind President 
Eisenhower and to give him your full support 
in these critical times. 

If we all do our duty as Americans, mind- 
ful of our Nation’s welfare, we can pre- 
serve for future generations the great bless- 
ing of freedom—freedom of the individual 
and freedom of opportunity. 


The Case Against Nationalization 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1953 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I include herewith an excellent 
article which appeared in the June 1, 
1953, issue of the Freeman, which effec- 
tively points out the ill effects of na- 
tionalizing industry: 

THE CASE AGAINST NATIONALIZATION 
(By Diogenes) 

The project of nationalizing more indus- 
tries remains part of the official program of 
the Labor Party and we may take it for 
granted that it will continue to do so. For 
the idea of the public ownership of the 
means of production, distribution, and ex- 
change is the Labor Party's distinctive con- 
tribution to political thought and it cannot 
abandon it without losing, so to speak, its 
trade-mark. ; 

The case for nationalization has been put 
with wearisome reiteration for some 50 years 
now. The case against it has gone very 
largely by default, so much so that it has 
come to be an accepted things in the minds of 
millions of people that private enterprise is 
not only economically inferior to public en- 
terprise but morally inferior to it as well. 
Thus it is a necessary thing and not a work 
of supererogation to draw some lessons from 
the experience we have had of national- 
ization. 

One thing which almost universally escapes 
notice is that the balance sheets of the 
nationalized industries do not reveal the 
whole picture. Nationalization involves what 
I might call national overheads which do 
not figure in the budgets or the balance 
sheets of the nationalized services. Thus, 
when you have nationalized coal, gas, and 
electricity, you get, in addition to the na- 
tional coal, gas, and electricity boards, which 
are supposed to run these industries, a min- 
istry of fuel and power as well. When you 
have nationalized railways and road services, 
you have, in addition to the boards in control 
of them, a ministry of transport. And in 
these days we have gone one stage further. 
We have, in Lord Leathers, a superminister 
to coordinate the ministries which coordi- 
nate the boards. For proper accountancy 
the cost of these ministries and their staffs 
should be added to the operating costs of the 
nationalized industries. As it is, the taxpayer 
has to bear the cost. 

But nationalization can lead to the “cook- 
ing of the books.” Thus the railways run at 
a loss, a heavy loss. That is bad for the 
advocates of nationalization. And so there 
has arisen within the Labor Party a school 
of thought which argues that the State 
should relieve the railways of part of their 
operating costs. The argument is: railways 
had to buy the land over which the railway 
lines run, whereas anybody can use the roads 
without charge. 

This ignores the license charges paid in 
respect to motor vehicles; but that is not the 
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point. The point is that nationalization 
sets in motion a tendency to get away from 
a true economic basis in the running of the 
industry, for political reasons. We may see 
this illustrated in the transport system of 
New York City which is running at a heavy 
loss. The loss would be a good deal higher 
if the cost of pensions of the staff were borne 
on transport funds, as it should be, and not 
on the funds of the city welfare department, 
as it is. 

I observe that a number of Conservative 
members of Parliament are pressing Lord 
Leathers on the subject of the fantastic 
height to which the price of coal has risen 
since nationalization. This illustrates an- 
other lesson to be learned from our expe- 
rience. It is that, after nationalization, no 
question in the industry concerned can be 
treated on its own merits, Every industrial 
question- becomes, in effect, a political ques- 
tion. 

SETTLEMENT AT ALL COSTS 


No government is willing to face the possi- 
bility of a national strike in a nationalized 
industry. That would involve not merely 
industrial crisis, but political crisis, too. So 
there arises the tendency to get a settlement 
at all costs—and it is always at the expense 
of the consumer and of industry generally. 
Either the deficit caused by settlement is met 


by government subsidy or by heavy increases 


in price to the domestic and industrial con- 
sumer. 

It so happens that the industries which 
have been nationalized in Britain are pre- 
cisely those which provide commodities or 
services which enter into the cost of every 
single manufactured article we produce. 
The cost of coal, power, and transport im- 
mediately and directly affect the cost of 
manufacture. Thus the present fantasti- 
cally high price of coal not only threatens to 
price us out of the overseas market in coal 
itself, but to price our manufactured goods 
out of the overseas market. 

This is already a factor of great importance. 
It will become of still greater importance 
when the competition of the revived German 
and Japanese industrial systems reaches its 
full force. Incidentally, these continual in- 
creases in the cost of coal, power, and trans- 
port make nonsense of any Government at- 
tempt to halt the inflation which is so grave 
a feature of our times. Whatever the politi- 
cal complexion of the Government, while 
these increases go on the price level will in- 
evitably rise. 

If prices rise as the result of nationaliza- 
tion, quality declines. It is inevitable that 
this should be so, for the one factor which 
tells in favor of good quality (that is, the 
freedom of the customer to change his 
source of supply if he is not satisfied) is 
removed from the equation. In my child- 
hood, coal sold at the door at 16 and 18 
shillings a ton. That compares with some- 
thing over £6 a ton today. The point here, 
however, is that the coal which used to be 
bought at 16 or 18 shillings a ton was all 
coal. It did not contain an admixture of 
stone and dirt of perhaps 10 percent of the 
whole, as it does now. A coal merchant 
in my childhood who sold what is sold 
today as coal would have been out of business 
in a week. With the nationalized monopoly 
of coal, however, the customer has no reme- 
dy. He cannot change his source of supply. 
Until that liberty is restored quality will con- 
tinue to be sacrificed to quantity. 

BUREAUCRACY IN THE MAKING 

Next in the list of liabilities comes the 
decline in local responsibility and power of 
decision. In a nationalized industry, any- 
thing done anywhere may establish a prece- 
dent which has to be applied everywhere. 
So there arises a reluctance to give decisions 
at the circumference and a tendency to refer 
matters for decision to higher authority 


and the district authority to the national 
board 


All this makes for delay. It also makes for 
local irritation among the workers, to whom 
the absence of decision is sometimes—indeed 
often—more irritating than the wrong deci- 
sion, On the railways the stationmaster 
used to be a person of authority. Today his 
authority has been sadly undermined. It 
would be perhaps an exaggeration to say that 
no one is in charge of our railway stations— 
but certainly not much of an exaggeration. 

Next comes a notable decline in labor 
standards of discipline. Under private en- 
terprise it is axiomatic that the number of 
persons employed should be regulated by 
the amount and kind of work to be done. 
Any local manager who maintained staffs in 
excess of requirements would be soon called 
to account. But in the nationalized indus- 
tries redundancy is maintained. Recently, 
it will be recalled, the meter-readers of the 
electricity board in London threatened to 
strike when it was proposed to reduce the 
number of such readers, after an investi- 
gation which showed that many of them 
were working in the mornings and taking 
every afternoon off. 

The preoccupation of the local manager in 
a private enterprise concern is to maintain 
the economic efficiency of his unit. The pre- 
occupation of the local manager of a nation- 
alized concern is to avoid trouble. The dif- 
ference is vital. It can make all the differ- 
ence between a reasonable profit and a heavy 
loss—and it does, 

In Mexico this difficulty of maintaining 
ordinary standards of discipline on the na- 
tionalized railways led to a decision to hand 
the railways over tothe unions to run. This, 
however, resulted in the breakdown of all 
discipline and the state was forced to take 
the railways back again. 

Finally nationalization leads to an in- 
ordinate growth in the proportion of non- 
productive workers employed. The office 
workers, the bureaucracy, increase and mul- 
tiply. They are likely to do this in all big 
institutions, whether state-owned or pri- 
vately owned. In privately owned industries, 
however, there is the check of the profit and 
loss account, which leads to periodic pruning 
of the nonproductive elements. In the na- 
tionalized industries this check is removed, 
A state monopoly can always raise prices or 
get a state subsidy to cover its deficiencies, 

Ultimately nationalization degenerates 
into a kind of crude syndicalism, with the 
workers in each industry fighting for their 
own, hands, regardless of the effect on other 
industries, and on the national economy as 
a whole, of what they do. 

But all these considerations will not result 
in a change in the Labor Party’s attitude. 
For to that party nationalization is not 
merely an economic doctrine, it is a quasi- 
religious superstition. Moreover, it is not 
easy to dispel such superstitions by rational 
argument. The only safe thing is to see that 
never again is the Labor Party in such a 
position that it can resume the march toward 
the complete nationalization of industry. 


The Foreign Aid Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. EDWARD MARTIN 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 15, 1953 
Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Rxconp an editorial 
entitled “Why Isn't Our Foreign Aid 


or to purchase gratitude. 
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Paying Off?” published in a recent issue 
of the Philadelphia Inquirer. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to the printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wry Isn't OUR FOREIGN Am PAYING OFF? 


At a time when Congress is nearing a deci- 
sion on a new foreign-aid program, in the 
neighborhood of $5 billion, the administra- 
tion of that aid program is in serious need of 
thorough review. Not as to its basic pur- 
poses, but to determine the reason for its 
current lack of results. 

That lack of results is on view throughout 
the world. Most glaringly right now in Italy 
and France. 

In the weekend Italian elections the De 
Gasperi center party, while still controlling 
the Government, polled only 49.8 percent of 
the total vote, compared with 63 percent in 
1948. The gains were made by Communist 
and Fascist groups, both of whom are hostile 
to the United States. 

In France, United States influence seems to 
be at a low ebb. After nearly 3 weeks that 
nation remains without a cabinet. One of 
America’s friends, Georges Bidault, is the 
latest candidate for premier to be rejected by 
the splintered Chamber of Deputies. One ob- 
server declares that French sentiment is in- 
creasing for a “deal” with Russia and a 
“Popular Front Government” which would 
include the Commies in and include our 
friends out. 

In Britain, we find Prime Minister Churchill 
stealing Aneurin Bevan’s thunder in moving 
closer to Russia, away from the idea of a 
united and strongly armed Western Europe. 
In Germany, our friend, Chancellor Adenauer, 
faces a bitter fight by those opposed to the 
United States, to our plan for a European 
Army, and to the whole NATO setup. We 
have few friends in India, fewer still in Indo- 
nesia, where a Communist minority has just 
overthrown the cabinet. 

All those countries have been heavy re- 
cipients of our past foreign aid. All are to 
come in for substantial shares of the new 
multibillion-dollar aid program when it 
finally goes through Congress. Europe alone 
is due to get $2,179,000,000, plus $400 million 
to France for her war in Indochina. 

We are not, however, spending these and 
past billions to make other countries like us, 
If we were, the 
picture would be black indeed. 

The purpose of our foreign aid program is 
to cement a strong Western alliance to guard 
the free world from Communist aggression, 
It is the failure on that front which makes 
it imperative that we find out what's wrong, 
and move swiftly to correct it. 

When, after all he has done, Uncle Sam, 
instead of Russia, is the whipping boy of 
England, France and Italy—we should find 
out why. When one after another of our 
partners in NATO flirt with the enemy and 
shies away from us—it is time to determine 
the cause. 

For, unless our foreign aid builds free world 
unity; unless our troop contingents abroad 
are among friends; unless our foreign bases 
and arsenals are committed for use against 
the enemies of freedom; unless our Allies 
share our faith and determination in the 
common cause—there is great peril ahead. 

So, grave questions arise. How much of 
this anti-American picture is due to inept 
administration of our foreign aid? How 
much is due to funneling it through profi- 
teers? How much to the failure of European 
leaders to let their peoples know the extent 
to which Americans have taxed themselves 
for foreign aid? Finally, how much of the 
Red gain, neutralist sentiment, and weaken- 
ing of NATO is due to shrewdness of Red 
propaganda and the bad press and publicity 
given American leadership? 

Congress should consider these questions 
thoroughly. Our foreign aid program is not 
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a popularity contest. It is an investment 
in collective security and free world solidar- 
ity—an investment which does not seem to 
be paying off. 


Does Mr. Churchill Believe in 1953 What 
He Said in 1935? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1953 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following article from the 
Washington Evening Star of June 6, 
1953: - 


“VIRTUOUS MOTIVES, TRAMMELED BY INERTIA 
AND TIMIDITY, ARE No MATCH FOR ARMED AND 
RESOLUTE WICKEDNESS’’—CHURCHILL 

(By Constantine Brown) 

The signing of a Korean armistice 
will bring relief and joy to millions of Amer- 
icans whose sons, relatives, and friends com- 
pose the 500,000-man American force fighting 
in Korea for almost 3 years. 

An armistice also will be hailed by many 
politicians as an achievement of the admin- 
istration which promised the voters that 
General Eisenhower would terminate the 
Korean mess honorably. 

For nearly a year public attention has been 
focused on no other topic than the fate of 
the prisoners of war who refuse to be re- 
turned to their Communist overlords. 

The Reds finally are consenting to a 
watered-down solution of that problem. It 
can be claimed that honorable armistice con- 
ditions have been obtained, although many 
may interpret this to represent only a face- 
saving device for American public consump- 
tion. 

The fate of these men is to be placed in 
the hands of a neutral commission composed 
of two Soviet satellites, Czechoslovakia and 
Poland, and two genuine neutrals, Switzer- 
land and Sweden, with India as the de- 
termining voice. India is regarded as strong- 
ly leaning toward Peiping. 

The final decision eventually may have to 
be taken by the United Nations General As- 
sembly, a conglomeration of peace-loving na- 
tions anxious to settle the 3-year conflict at 
any price. It would be wrong to prejudge 
their final decisions. But by examining the 
record of that body in the last 2 years, with 
its blocs of nations following selfish rather 
than altruistic interests, one cannot help 
feeling that expediency will be a determining 
factor in the final verdict on the 48,000 Reds 
who do not want to be repatriated. 

The unity of Korea, the replacement of 
Nationalist China by the Peiping regime and 
the entire question of peace in Southeast 
Asia will be handled at a political conference. 
The prospects are that there will be many 
months, if not years, of haggling and bar- 
gaining before that conference can reach a 
decision. 

President Eisenhower emphatically stated 
last week in his nationwide radio and tele- 
vision broadcasts that we shall have no 
“Munich.” Nobody can challenge his state- 
ment. He means what he says. There is 
however, a “but” which is being overlooked 
by many. The disastrous Big Kour meeting 
in the Bavarian capital merely sealed a series 
of previous surrenders of the Western democ- 
racies to Italian and German totalitarianism. 

The seeds of World War II were planted 
when the League of Nations, where Britain 
and France had a dominant position, failed 


to prevent Mussolini’s aggression against 


Abyssinia. Not only did these powers, which 
had more backing then than the United 
States has now in the United Nations, fail 
to prevent that aggression, but once the 
Italian flag was raised at Addis Ababa they 
rushed to recognize that crime “for the sake 
of preservation of peace.” 

Winston Churchill, who has used every 
ounce of his political skill to induce this 
country to accept what in fact are the Red 
terms for an armistice in Korea, refers to 
that “incident” in the first volume of his 
memoirs, The Gathering Storm, as follows: 
“The battle for peace, which could, in 1935, 
have been won, was now almost lost. Musso- 
lini had triumphed in Abyssinia and had 
successfully defied the League of Nations, and 
especially Great Britain.” Replace the words 
Aybssinia with Korea, Mussolini with Mao 
Tse-tung and Great Britain with the United 
States in that quotation and we have in 1953 
a painfully similar picture. 

Quoting from his diary of 18 years ago in 
the same volume, Mr. Churchill adds: Vir- 
tuous motives, trammeled by inertia and 
timidity, are no match for armed and reso- 
lute wickedness. A sincere love of peace is 
no excuse for muddling hundreds of millions 
of humble folk into a total war. The cheers 
of the weak, well-meaning assemblies soon 
cease to echo and their votes soon cease to 
count. Doom marches on.“ These are pro- 
phetic words which Britain’s Prime Minister 
should have reread before using his powerful 
personality in inducing us to accept Pan- 
munjom. 

American idealism and our inherent desire 
for justice, especially for the weak and 
helpless, set in motion 3 years ago this month 
hundreds of thousands of Americans, many 
of whom are now buried or Korean hillsides. 

Had it not been for our generous impulse 
to defend the weak South Korean Republic, 
there is no doubt that the United Nations, 
like its predecessor League of Nations, would 
have contented itself with a vote of censure 
for the wicked aggressors. This would have 
been couched in strong diplomatic language. 
The U. N. might even have applied economic 
sanctions and shut its eyes to a remunerative 
bootleg trade, as the League did in 1935, 

But we were not satisfied with words and 
Jumped into the breach with everything 
available to us then. We considered our- 
selves knights in armor who were fulfilling 


an obligation—not our own, except for sac- 


rifices—but in the name of the United Na- 
tions. Small nations, such as Turkey, fol- 
lowed us unhesitatingly with military forces. 
The bigger ones followed more reluctantly. 

But we, too, after the battle was engaged 
showed ourselves as having “virtuous motives 
trammeled with inertia” and especially with 
timidity. Once on the path which Europeans 
refused to take in 1935, we lost sight of the 
main objective—victory. 

Thus while the future Big Four parleys to 
which our allies may eventually insist that 
Communist China be added may not become 
a “Munich,” the Korean armistice may well 
have the same significance as Abyssinia had 
18 years ago. 


Joker Can Strike Fatal Blow to Future 
Efforts To Clear Nation Slum Areas 


- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I herewith include an editorial which 
appeared in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
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on June 9, 1953, entitled “Another Hous- 
ing Joker”: - 
ANOTHER HOUSING JOKER 


The enemies of public housing never sleep. 
Not content with trying to whittle down the 
size of the program pro by the Eisen- 
hower Administration, they have slipped into 
the independent offices appropriation bill a 
joker that could strike a fatal blow to future 
efforts to clear urban slums and provide low- 
rent housing for slum dwellers. 

This clever little device, which has been 
adopted in differing forms by both Senate 
and House, consists of a legislative mandate 
that the Public Housing Administration 
shall cancel contracts for a housing project, 
even after construction has started, if the 
community where it is located decides, by 
referendum or vote of its governing body, 
that the project is no longer desired. 

Uncle Sam doesn't want to thrust a hous- 
ing project down an unwilling community’s 
throat, does he? That was the specious 
ground on which the amendment was put 
over. But since no community starts a proj- 
ect unwillingly in the first place, the real 
issue is whether cities shall be permitted 
to break contracts duly and properly entered 
into by their constituted housing authorities, 

If a city could crawl out of housing con- 
tracts it had entered into with the Federal 
Government, the victims, in addition to the 
slum dwellers thus denied low-rent housing, 
would be the private contracting firms which 
actually build the projects under contract 
with the local authorities. As Housing Ad- 
ministrator Cole warned Congress in oppos- 
ing the joker, no contractor then would take 
on a contract with a local housing authority 
unless he included in his bid a sum big 
enough to compensate him for losses in case 
the project were stopped in midflight. That 
would greatly increase the costs of all proj- 
ects, possibly so much as to make them 
hibitive. Which, no doubt, is the object. 

And what would happen to the uncom- 
pleted buildings of a project thus suspended? 
Who would take them over at a giveaway 
price and complete them for his own pur- 
poses? It is not hard to guess that the hap- 
py entrepreneur who showed up at this op- 
portune moment would be a representative 
of the selfsame real estate and buil in- 
terests which are fighting public housing 24 
hours a day, and which are responsible for 
this joker in the appropriations bill. 

If there is any conscience left in Congress, 
the Senate and House conferees on the bill 
will knock out the joker. It is too much 
even for Mr. Cole, who himself compiled a 
notable antihousing record while in Con- 
gress, 


Federal Employment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I include the following state- 
ment by me before the convention of the 
New York State National Federation of 
Federal Employees on June 13, 1953, at 
Utica, N. Y.: 


Let's straighten out two concepts which 
seem to have become embedded in the think- 
ing of the present administration. On the 
one hand, there is the concept that the Gov- 
ernment can be run like a business. Nothing 
could be more absurd, more naive, and more 
dangerous to the welfare of the country, 
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A home is run for the convenience of a 
single unit, the family; the running of a 
home is not dedicated to the advance of 153 
million people; it is not in the operations of 
making treaties, making war or péace with 
foreign nations, conserving our national re- 
sources, reconciling the interests of worker, 
farmer, industrialist, and so forth, all at one 
and the same time. The balancing of the 
budget in the home is far removed from the 
balancing of the budget of the National Gov- 
ernment, and when President Eisenhower 
sought to make that comparison in his tele- 
cast show last week, he was guilty of the 
grossest oversimplification. j 

Nor can a government be run like a busi- 
ness. The business motive—and properly 
so—is one of profit. That is its paramount 
reason for existence. Business, as every 
other form of endeavor, has, naturally, re- 
straints placed upon it, such as the anti- 
trust laws and the like, but the business 
which does not bring returns in dollars and 
cents ceases, of course, to be business. There 
must be no confusing the profit motive of 
business and the reasons for the establish- 
ment of the United States Government, rea- 
sons which are clearly set forth by our Con- 
stitution, the very words being, “in order to 
form a more perfect Union, establish justice, 
insure domestic tranquility, provide for the 
common defense, promote the general wel- 
fare, and secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity.” Hence, what 
is good for General Motors, we can readily 
see, is not necessarily good for the country. 
General Motors, be it remembered, is not 
under injunction by the preamble to pro- 
vide for the common defense, nor secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our pos- 
terity. 

Actually, upon whom does the continuity 
of statehood depend? Mind you, I stress the 
concept of continuity. Administrations 
have and will continue to change; the quali- 
ties of Presidential leadership have and will 
continue to change as democratic will re- 
quires, but what keeps the state going on 
from one political change to another? Who 
turns the wheels of Government machinery 
so that the Government world of pensions, 
social-security checks, delivery of mail, the 
collection of taxes and customs, the detec- 
tion and punishment of crime, the repre- 
sentation abroad, the administering of our 
immigration and naturalization laws, fac- 
tory inspection, the gathering of census data 
and labor statistics, the storage of grain and 
wheat, the experimentation in defense 
weapons, and all the worlds within the world 
of government in the steady round of accom- 
plishments? The answer, of course, is the 
Federal employee. He who does not under- 
stand that understands nothing, but abso- 
lutely nothing, about government. 

Hence, when the administration un- 
realistically, to put it as kindly as possible, 
makes meaningless comparison between the 
home and government or between business 
and government, it is mentally blotting out 
of existence the body of Federal employees 
and the complex, multifarious, and essential 
work it performs, The Federal employee is 
the foundation upon which the structure of 
government rests. He who determines what 
and who our Federal servants will be deter- 
mines the course of Government operations. 

In the 30 years I have been in Congress, I 
have met countless Federal employees. In 
the course of my duties, I have made numer- 
ous requests of them, Never once has one 
failed me. I have known many who, to com- 
plete a job, have worked nights and week- 
ends, Conscientious, anonymous, they con- 
tinue to serve the public. What they are be- 
ing rewarded with, these days, is a shocking 
lack of gratitude. 

It is shocking to have a new Cabinet officer 
say to his workers the day he takes office that 
he expects “a full day’s work for a full day’s 
pay.” This is the kind of remark you 
might—I say “might”—expect from a fore- 


man in charge of a gang of temporary work- 
ers hired by the day. You do not begin a 
successful Government career by implying 
that your workers have less integrity than 
you have. 

It is shocking that there is so much firing 
of top nonpolitical career servants to make 
room for political appointments. 

It is shocking to have leading administra- 
tors like Dr. Allen V. Astin, Director of Bu- 
reau of Standards; Arthur J. Altmeyer, So- 
cial Security Commission; Albert Day, head 
of Fish and Wildlife Service, all nonpolitical 
posts, forced out of their jobs to make room 
for political appointees. This is likewise true 
of Louis Bean, career economist; Marion 
Clawson, Director, Bureau of Lands, 

It is shocking that a House Appropriations 
Committee included a rider in its appropria- 
tions bill of State-Justice-Commerce funds 
authorizing the heads of those departments 
“in their absolute discretion” to fire any em- 
ployee, regardless of the Civil Service Act 
and veterans preference, whenever they deem 
it advisable “in the interests of the United 
States.” The Democrats defeated the rider in 
the House, 95 percent of the Democrats vot- 
ing to strike the rider, 86 percent of the Re- 
publicans voting to retain it. It was at- 
tempted in the Senate as well, but again was 
defeated by the firm line held by the Demo- 
cratic Senators. 

It is shocking that the criteria for security 
firing are so dangerously vague as to create 
tension and a feeling of insecurity in each 
Federal worker. Workers can be fired for— 
and I quote—“any behavior, activities or as- 
sociations which tend to show in the opinion 
of the security officer that the individual is 
not reliable or trustworthy.” This will be 
on the basis of—and again I quote: “any 
facts which furnish reason to believe that 
the individual may be subjected to coercion, 
influence or pressure which may cause him to 
act contrary to the best interests of the na- 
tional security. In other words, here is a 
projected image as to how the Administra- 
tion sees the Federal employee—a weak, 
spindly milquetoast, with no independent 
judgment, who finds all kinds of tempta- 
tions irresistible; in short, a woefully un- 
trustworthy crew. 

One Washington columnist stated: 

“A court test of the program is belleved 
almost certain to come from veterans’ or- 
ganizations. Several of them already have 
expressed dismay over the fact that by ap- 
plying a security test to all Federal jobs, no 
provision is made for veterans preference 
rights of appealing dismissals, which have 
been set forth by Congress.” 

Much has been made of the statement 
that Federal employment is a privilage and 
not a right and that, therefore, any kind of 
standard set by the Government is permissi- 
ble. 

Faced by many state legislative acts arising 
out of the widespread anxiety to protect 
government, local and State, from infiltra- 
tion of subversive influence, the highest 
courts in a number of States, while uphold- 
ing the right of government to protect it- 
self against disloyal employees, have been 
compelled to state that while government 
employment is a privilege enjoyed by the 
citizenry, nonetheless, standards cannot be 
set for employment which are arbitrary or 
capricious. Permit me to quote the language 
of one court: 

“The legislature is itself a judge of condi- 
tions warranting legislative enactments, and 
they are only to be set aside when they 
involve such palpable abuse of power and 
lack of reasonableness to accomplish a law- 
ful end that they may be said to be arbi- 
trary, capricious, and unreasonable, and 
hence irreconcilable with conception of due 
process of law.” 

To shy away from the fears which have 
beset Federal employees would be to ignore 
one of the most important problems facing 
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the Federal worker today. Unfortunately, 
an unhealthy tone has been set by the Sec- 
retary of State by his refusal to protect 
members of his own staff from the attacks 
of congressional investigating committees. 
Whether he so acted because he feared a 
drastic cut in appropriations or because he 
assumed that such an excess of “coopera- 
tion” would bring him greater support in 
the conduct of foreign policy or because he 
thought that even the breath of an unproven 
suspicion justified his surrender, the fact 
remains that the evidence of such timidity 
on his part has increased the tension of all 
Federal workers in Washington. I regret 
this. I regret this deeply. There follows a 
natural inclination for the Federal employee 
to “play it safe,” substituting for his con- 
sidered judgment the aim to please. This 
means the curtailment of imagination, 
vision, and the courage to follow the truth 
wherever it may lead. 

That Congress has not only the right but 
the duty to investigate subversive activities 
which threaten the public interest is unde- 
niable. That the need exists is likewise un- 
deniable. But because the very nature of 
the subject matter deals with the sensa- 
tional, there is all the more need for the 
most careful kind of investigations, for the 
scrupulous procedure lest in calling “wolf” 
too loudly and too often we fail to recog- 
nize the real wolf when he appears. 

The Federal employee today walks a nar- 
row road. He faces the threat of wholesale 
dismissals. True, it is a threat which may 
not materialize, but it casts its shadow on 
the road. He faces the fear that a person- 
ality clash may result in dismissal under the 
vagueness of the new Executive loyalty order, 
He faces the abolition of bureaus within 
the agencies, later to find them re-created 
with new personnel (which happened with 
the Agriculture Department). He faces new 
policies in our Military Establishment such 
as the one diverting work from the naval 
shipyards throughout the country to private 
yards. The New York Naval Shipyard 
workers have already suffered many dis- 
missals, running into the thousands. 

It is truly amazing that these facts and 
attitudes have not succeeded in demoraliz- 
ing every branch of the Federal service. 
This is a tribute to the Federal employee's 
steadfastness, to his basic philosophy of faith 
in the ultimate triumph of American sense, 
rare and common. For he knows, as do the 
majority of American people that a trained, 
skilled, and protected Federal service is not 
expendable. It is the very essence of Gov- 
ernment order, continuity and accomplish- 
ment. Let us advertise the threats to our 
Federal service, and you can depend on the 
American people when they know the facts 
to safeguard their own welfare. 

There are many of us in Congress who are 
watching both the administrative and legis- 
lative program concerned with the Federal 
worker. We have before us the evidence 
alerting us to the dangers of unreasonable 
interference in the civil-service laws. I can 
promise you on behalf of many of my col- 
leagues and myself that we shall do battle 
in protection of the rights and privileges of 
the Federal employees. 


Ex-POW Says American Youth Must Be 
Tougher Mentally 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1953 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I would like to 
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include a short news story from the Min- 
neapolis Sunday Tribune. The story 
contains two very important statements 
by a young constituent of mine who has 
just returned to Minneapolis after hav- 
ing been a prisoner of the Communists in 
Korea for 29 months. The statements 
made by Lieutenant Jones need no com- 
ment, but they should be read by every 
single American in these days of crisis. 

The news story follows: 

STATE'S Ex-POW Says UNITED STATES YOUTH 
Must Be TOUGH 

American youth is not tough enough either 
mentally or physically, Minnesota’s first re- 
patriated Korean prisoner of war told mem- 
bers of the fifth district of the American 
Legion Saturday. 

Lt; Roy Jones, a prisoner 29 months, ad- 
dressed the group’s annual convention ban- 
quet in Nicollet Hotel. 

Jones said American prisoners in Korea 
“did admirably but could have done a lot 
better.” He said they “do not have enough 
political armament to cope with the situa- 
tion when they are exposed to an alien po- 
litical doctrine.” 

“In short, they do not know enough about 
democracy,” he said. k 

He warned the group against an “I-want- 
my-son-home-and-my-taxes-cut attitude 
which Americans seem to adopt when tension 
slackens.” 

“We have to be prepared,” he said. “We 
may be able to avoid a world war III, but 
we've got to be prepared in case we can’t.” 


A NATO Military Program for Europe 
Will Fail Without an Armed Germany, 
Says Ray Henle From Paris 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, on Wednesday, June 10, I inserted in 
the Recorp a three-star-extra broad- 
cast from Paris by Ray Henle and Fred 
Morrison. At this time I wish to include 
a part of another broadcast that fol- 
lowed the one on Monday, and I call 
attention to the importance of this later 
broadcast by Mr. Henle. 

There can be little doubt that Mr. 
Henle has correctly interpreted the at- 
titude of the French people in the mat- 
ter of rearmament as it is related to the 
NATO program, for which many billions 
of dollars are about to be authorized 
under the mutual security bill now be- 
fore the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am inserting the partial report of this 
last broadcast: 

Here's something I want to get over to you 
from Paris tonight. The fact that in France 
there is no deep-rooted fear of war with the 
Soviet Union. You find an attitude of al- 
most unconcern over the Russian threat of 
running through the French population all 
the way from some of the top French states- 
men down to the farmers in the field. 

There are, of course, some French poli- 
ticians who've been smart enough to know 
that the best way to continue American aid 


is to work up a sweat over the threat of 
communism. But that practice doesn't go 
down into the fabric of the French people 
very far. 

And in spite of the fact that United States 
propaganda services in France might have 
been supposed to work up an appreciation of 
the danger of world communism, if the effort 
has been seriously made, it has resulted in 
failure. 

The French indifference to the Communist 
threat gives you one good reason for the 
French indifference to our NATO program for 
building up military defenses in Europe. 

There is, however, a fear of war among 
the French. It’s the fear of Germany. If you 
mention a possible war to a Frenchman you 
are almost certain to hear him bring up not 
Soviet Russia, but Germany. 

Frenchmen who pay little attention to 
what is going on behind the Iron Curtain, 
watch with close personal interest every- 
thing that is happening across the border in 
Germany. They can’t forget that three times 
in less than a hundred years the Germans 
have invaded their country and when you 
talk of a possible new invasion, they look in 
that direction. 

It presents a very serious problem for our 
NATO program. The French are plain- 
spoken on the subject of Germany. They 
take a very dim view of present plans for 
rearming Western Germany, and giving her a 
new army of her own, There is some very 
powerful sentiment here for keeping Ger- 
many just where she is now, without an 
army, and therefore, without the means for 
starting another war. 

The French saw Hitler build up an army 
after the First World War, with no one doing 
much to stop him until the army was on the 
move toward France. They think it could 
happen again. 

That situation becomes all-important in 
view of the fact that without an armed Ger- 
many our NATO program falls flat and the 
billions we have poured into it are likely to 
be so much money down the drain so far as 
ahy concrete defense results are concerned. 

Now, this fear of Germany is not confined 
to France. You find it, of all places, even 
among the Germans themselves. 


Accumulating Danger Signals in Our 


Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1953 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following excerpts 
from Economic Trend Line Studies, a 
weekly analysis of developments in our 
economy: 


A few observations on the implications of 
the present money market seem to be in 
order. It is our opinion that the slow, steady 
advance over a number of months in interest 
rates means more than the end of the cheap 
money policy. It is indicating an actual 
scarcity of money available for commercial 
use. 

The boom that we have been enjoying has 
taken a heavy toll of money supplies, and, at 
this writing, total loans are at new highs 
and, historically, at astronomical 

There are dangers in such great volumes of 
debt and we believe that, wisely, the admin- 
istration feels that the value of money must 
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be based on the free market and that the 
excessive use of money should be curtailed. 

Installment credits are particularly vul- 
nerable to difficulties that might develop. 
They have gone too far and too fast. We 
believe the present trend toward stopping 
this growth is beneficial and at the same time 
may be painful. We think new funds are 
actually scarcer today than they have been 
since 1936. The methods used at the end of 
1936 to curb the expansion brought dire re- 
sults that many of us still remember. 

At the present time, many units of indus- 
try with reasonably good credit are meeting 
grave difficulties in satisfying their money 
requirements, and great pressure is being 
generated to reduce the inventories and ac- 
counts so that the loan columns can start to 
recede, 

For the longer pull this is all to the good; 
but it is a very delicate operation and, as in 
1937, might be overdone and feed on itself. 
To say the least, there are forces in the econ- 
omy today that will tend to reduce inven- 
tories, reduce production, reduce employ- 
ment to the end of reducing borrowing. As 
we see it, it is an important time to have 
one’s affairs in good order, not to be unduly 
disturbed but to be as confident as possible 
of your own individual and corporate posi- 
tion as far as funds are concerned. We will 
all be better off if the borrowing trend can be 
dampened down in an orderly way and start 
to decrease, but there is always a chance that 
it will not be done in an orderly way. Many 
units of our community, as individuals and 
as corporations, are overcommitted to money 
requirements that may not be easily satisfied. 

One aspect of the situation to watch is the 
trend of bank debits. Is it possible to take 
the froth off a boom without disturbing so 
many people that their spending habits would 
be radically changed? To date, debits are 
holding up fairly well. They are an indica- 
tion that goods that have been produced are 
going into use and consumption. If debits 
hesitate due to the pressures that have been 
mentioned above, there is a strong implica- 
tion that we might have some months of de- 
clining production. 

We mention the fact that the money prob- 
lem is not too different from that which we 
faced at the end of 1936. We do not mean to 
imply that the consequences might be simi- 
lar, and we might say that they might be very 
different in the security market. At the be- 
ginning of 1937, there had been a good deal 
of speculation in the security market as well 
as in industrial activity. At the present time 
there is very little speculation in securities, 
and the broad liquidation that was faced in 
1937 probably would not be repeated now, 
particularly as commodity prices have al- 
ready receded substantially, which was not 
the case at the beginning of 1937. 

We wonder if the problem we face in the 
money market cannot be briefly stated with- 
out dangerously oversimplifying it. The 
broad question is, can loans be controlled 
and turned down by the mere effect of 
tighter money without disturbing the spend- 
ing habits of the people? In other words, 
can the use of money remain at a higher rate 
even though it is costly and unavailable, 
If this policy can accomplish this, an im- 
portant milestone will have been passed in 
a very constructive way. If, on the other 
hand, the tightening purse strings disturb 
the spending habits of a hundred and fifty 
million people, as has often been the case in 
the past, some real trouble might develop. 

It might also be appropriate to review cer- 
tain nonmonetary economic developments 
which seem likely to influence business con- 
ditions over the next year. For the most 
part, these factors are well known, but they 
should be reviewed, particularly in light of 
credit conditions, £ 

The automobile industry is one of the 
broadest consumers of raw materials and 
products in our economy. Each year auto- 
mobile producers take a significant portion 
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of the steel, textile, chemical, and non- 
ferrous metal output. Currently, automo- 
bile production is running at a rate of over 
6 million units annually. The normal re- 
placement demand is probably not greatly 
in excess of 4 million passenger cars. The 
annual increase in families is about 700,000 
per year. If each of these new families pur- 
chased a car, there would still be more than 
a million passenger cars left over on the 
basis of present production. Of course, 
some of this excess may be absorbed by new 
2- or 3-car families, larger exports, or an 
increase in the proportion of families own- 
ing cars. However, it seems obvious that 
some adjustment is likely in automobile 
production ove“ the next year. 

The lower rate of family formation will 
probably act as a drag on the housing in- 
dustry. In 1949 and 1950 new families each 
year totaled about 1.4 million, However, 
the figuro declined to 1.1 million in 1951 and 
totaled only 900,000 last year. In 1953 a 
further drop is expected to 700,000. Thus, 
the hypothetical demand for homes, purely 
on the basis of family formation, is as much 
as 50 percent less than 5 years ago. But 
the housing industry is turning out new 
dwelling units in excess of 1 million per year. 

Here are two of the most important in- 
dustries in the country which are currently 
engaged in turning out their products at a 
faster rate than is justified by the number 
of people who can use these goods. When 
this fact is coupled with the realization of 
considerable tightness in credit, it is difficult 
to escape the conclusion that some down- 
ward adjustment in these major industries 
is probable within the next 12 or 15 months. 

Some economies may be realized in defense 
spending, but total outlays for armaments 
will remain large. New plant and equip- 
ment expenditures by business are also like- 
ly to stay strong. We are in an era of very 
rapid technological changes, and these 
changes require large amounts of capital 
spending. These are two very significant 
supporting factors in the present situation. 


CONCLUSION 


As we stated last week, we feel that those 
industries supplying consumer goods to the 
public through an excessive use of credit 
are in, if not a dangerous, at least a vulner- 
able position. It is a time to keep corporate 
and individual affairs in good order and 
avoid excesses of debt, inventories, and 
speculative buying. As we have remarked 
several times before, we do not think that 
it is a time to expect a deep and severe col- 
lapse in all economic values, but the situa- 
tion calls for caution. 

The economic trend line is again weaken- 
ing. After more than 9 months of virtual 
sidewise movement, the line has started to 
decline. As yet the deterioration has not 
become pronounced, but the monetary 
forces are contracting and the situation 
shows less stability than 3 or 4 months ago. 

Our note of caution remains, 


High-Handed U. N. Attitude in Korea 
Could Backfire All Over the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1953 
Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 


Recorp, I include the following article 
by Edgar Ansel Mowrer: 


HIGH-HANDED U. N. ATTITUDE IN KOREA COULD 
BACKFIRE ALL OVER THE WORLD 


(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 


The immediate benefits and long-run 
dangers of a Korean armistice are now plain 
to all Americans. 

Less obvious is the fact that the U. N. 
attitude toward the Republic of Korea has 
set a pattern of relationship between that 
body and any small country it may be re- 
quired to assist which will have the most 
far-reaching consequences. 

What is this attitude? It was beautifully 
expressed in the June 4 issue of the Man- 
chester: Guardian Weekly. The writer ad- 
vocated ticking off the protesting President 
Rhee in the following terms: 

“We should not have intervened (in 
Korea) if greater issues than your survival 
had not been at stake; and if we had not 
come in you would long since have been 
thrown into the sea. We came here to pre- 
vent aggression from succeeding and now 
that we have done so, we are ready for a 
truce which we think honorable. If you 
try to carry on the war alone, we shall either 
stop you or let you go ahead and break 
your neck.” 

THIS IS U. N. LINE 


This, I submit, is just about what the 
United Nations (under British inspiration) 
has been saying. The U. N. did not inter- 
vene to right the wrong of the division of 
Korea, still less to protect the sovereign 
Republic of Korea. 

It intervened to stop aggression as a mat- 
ter of principle. It has no reason to give 
serious attention to any Korean claims to 
run, or even to influence, the manner in 
which it chooses to carry out its mission, 

There was, however, another possible atti- 
tude. The Republic of Korea has been recog- 
nized as an independent nation. At the be- 
ginning its weakness (partly fostered by 
United States fear of provoking Russia) pre- 
vented the Republic's sovereignty from re- 
ceiving more than lip service from the U. N. 
commanders. 

But as the Republic built up its armed 
forces toward the present strength of 16 
divisions (and a goal of 20), amounting to 
about two-thirds of the U. N. troops, the 
U. N. leaders might have been expected to 
treat it as a fully sovereign state. 


IT HASN'T 


It has never done so. The first proof was 
the treatment of North Korean prisoners, 
These people are Koreans. Normally, they 
ought all to have been turned over to Presi- 
dent Rhee, 

The latter would have immediately released 
all who had been forced into Communist 
service against their will or who had been 
Communists but changed their minds. 
There would have been no problem of North 
Koreans who did not want to go home. 

This, incidentally, was exactly the prac- 
tice followed by Red China toward North 
Korea. No South Korean prisoners will be 
returned to South Korea. The Chinese ac- 
knowledge North Korean sovereignty over all 
Korea and all Koreans, 

In other words, Red Chinese tyrants have 
shown greater consideration for the real in- 
dependence of their North Korean satellite 
than the U. N. has for the sovereignty of 
South Korea—which is fantastic! 


SECOND INDIGNITY 


A second indignity to which U. N. com- 
manders have subjected the sovereignty of 
South Korea lay in negotiating and accept- 
ing armistice conditions inacceptable to 
President Rhee. Yet these conditions are 
intended to be binding not merely on outside 
U. N. forces but on South Korea itself. 

Finally, in these conditions is something 
which is incompatible with the sovereignty of 
any state—the bringing in of enemy in- 
spectors and neutral armed forces upon its 
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territory not only without its permission but 
in definance of its expressed will. 

These examples add up to the following 
conclusion in U. N. (and American) eyes: 
U. N. members that go to the assistance of 
aby small country temporarily supersede 
that country’s sovereignty and eclipse its 
independence until such time as they judge 
they can safely withdraw. 


CONFLICTS WITH PRINCIPLE 


This conception is hard to reconcile with 
President Eisenhower's belief that the 
United States should countenance no deals 
at the expense of weaker third parties. In 
Korea we are not only countenancing but 
have made just such a deal. 

The Korean example may further cool 
the future desire of other small states to 
be saved“ by the U. N. 

South Korea is of course protesting and 
threatening. And even the lofty Manohes- 
ter Guardian editorialist recognizes that 
“Dr. Rhee’s threats may not be empty ones.“ 

If the embittered South Koreans either 
withdrew from the line (of which they hold 
two thirds) or seized the United States 
munition dumps in order to continue fight- 
ing (as they have threatened), then no ob- 
jective would have been reached by the U. N. 
or the United States—and the only winner 
would be the Communists, 

For such a dark contingency the arrogant 
U. N. commanders would be as responsible 
as the humiliated and embittered South 
Koreans, 


Emergency Immigration Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I wish to include 
the statement of Rt. Rev. Msgr. Felix 
F. Burant, president of the Polish Immi- 
gration Committee, before the Subcom- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion on June 10, 1953, regarding the 
emergency immigration legislation as 
proposed by President Eisenhower. 

This proposal would be of vast assist- 
ance in aiding the victims of tyranny and 
would lend a helping hand to many who 
fled from the Iron Curtain countries in 
search of freedom and liberty. This is 
emergency and temporary legislation 
which would operate within the frame- 
work of the present immigration law. 
While it does not solve all the inequities 
in the present law, it is a step in the 
right direction. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT OF Rr. Rev. Mscr. FELIX F. Bun- 
ANT, PRESIDENT OF THE POLISH IMMIGRA- 
TION COMMITTEE, CHAPLAIN (COLONEL), 
USAR, BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON IMMI- 
GRATION AND NATURALIZATION, JUNE 10, 1953, 
REGARDING EMERGENCY IMMIGRATION LEGIS- 
LATION 
Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, 

I appreciate the opportunity offered me to 

make a few observations on the vital and 

burning problem of opening the doors of the 

United States for additional thousands of 

people who have been made homeless as & 

consequence of war, Soviet occupation, or 
other circumstances, 

President Dwight D. Eisenhower’s appeal 
in defense of these people and a number of 
legislative bills submitted to Congress seem 
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to give hope that the fate of these people 
will be sincerely considered during this ses- 
sion of the Congress. 

The Polish Immigration Committee is 
helping countless Polish refugees, displaced 
persons, escapees, soldiers of the former Pol- 
ish Army in exile and regular quota immi- 
grants in their immigration to the United 
States and resettlement after their artival. 
‘The Committee is also taking care of Pol- 
ish seamen who left their ships for political 
reasons and whose immigration status so 
far has not been adjusted. Any immigra- 
tion legislation, therefore, is of vital interest 
to our organization, the Polish quota being 
very small and under the provision of the 
Displaced Persons Act mortgaged 50 percent 
until 1999. Poles applying now for the 
United States visa have to wait approxi- 
mately 5 years for their turn. 

In his message of April 22, 1953, the Presi- 
dent of the United States recommended ad- 
mission of 240,000 immigrants above quotas 
to relieve the refugee problem in Western 
Europe and to ease the problem of overpopu- 
lation. We have warmly welcomed this mes- 
sage and I would like to state our whole- 
hearted support of the action undertaken by 
the President and of the devoted work of the 
Committee which strives to implement the 
President's wish and extend a helping hand 
to thousands of brave men who, through no 
fault of their own, are forced to live the life 
of exiles. 

After analyzing the legislative bills sub- 
mitted in connection with emergency immi- 
gration, I would like to add a few remarks 
which express the opinion of the organiza- 
tion represented by me and which, as re- 
sulting from my familiarity with refugee and 
immigration problems, may contribute to a 
final formulation of the Commission's view- 
point. 

Concerning the definitions used in the 
various proposed bills we readily subscribe 
to the definitions used by United States 
Senator ARTHUR V. WATKINS and Congress- 
man JOSEPH L. Carricc, that refugee“ or 
“escapee” means any person of European 
origin who as a result of World War II or 
its aftermath ceased to be a resident of 
one of the presently Communist-dominated 
or Communist-occupied area, and whose re- 
patriation to the same European country 
cannot be effected because of fear of perse- 
cution, and who has not been firmly re- 
settled. 

Our first concern is for the displaced per- 
sons still in Germany. The overwhelming 
majority of them were covered by the Dis- 
abled Persons Act but some did not succeed 
to complete all the necessary formalities be- 
fore deadline of January 1, 1952. It is our 
opinion that those who remain in Germany 
longest should be given the first considera- 
tion irrespective of the number of visas to 
be allotted to refugees or escapees in Ger- 
many and Austria. I cannot speak for all 
displaced persons in Germany; however, I 
must point out that the Polish refugees there 
are in an extremely difficult situation being 
at the mercy of the German authorities 
which are preoccupied with the problem of 
their own surplus population and are, unfor- 
tunately, not very friendly disposed to for- 
mer victims of Nazi oppression. 
tunately, not very friendly disposed to for- 

With regard to refugees in other countries 
we firmly believe that the number of 15,000 
visas proposed in the majority of bills for 
refugees and escapees residing within the 
European continental limits of the member 
nations of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization and within Turkey is not ade- 
quate and that a greater number should be 
foreseen in order to cover the existing needs. 
It should also be pointed out that there 
seems to be some disproportion between pro- 
posed visa allotments to the countries with 
surplus population and refugees in favor of 
the overpopulated countries. 


At the same time we submit that Sweden 
should be included in the European coun- 
tries covered by emergency legislation. 
Among all Scandinavian countries Sweden 
has the largest group of political refugees 
and recent escapees. Because of Sweden’s 
neutrality and geographical proximity to 
Soviet Russia and some Iron Curtain coun- 
tries they have reason to be concerned about 
their safety. The presence of many Soviet 
agents increases the feeling of insecurity of 
these political exiles. 0 

We are convinced that any emergency leg- 
islation should include a number of Polish 
soldiers of the former Polish Army in exile, 
who for some reason or other were unable 
to take advantage of the Displaced Persons 
Act and were left in Great Britain. There 
are about 140,000 Polish soldiers, including 
dependents in Great Britain out of which 
only 10,300 benefited by the said act. How- 
ever, quite a number of others, despite their 
best intentions, were prevented from avail- 
ing themselves of that opportunity because 
either they reported too late for registra- 
tion—the rigidly enforced ultimate date be- 
ing June 16, 1950, or, though registered, they 
had not received in time the required as- 
surances, or having all the formalities ful- 
filled they were not in a position to pay their 
transportation to the United States the 
British Government having withdrawn be- 
ginning October 1, 1951, the privilege of free 
passage granted previously to former Polish 
soldiers. This somewhat unexpected move 
of the British Government frustrated plans 
of many applicants who were not prepared 
for such a possibility, and since they had no 
sufficient savings of their own to pay their 
passage they were deprived of the chance to 
proceed to the United States. American 
consulates refused to consider these soldiers 
under section 3 (c) of the Displaced Persons 
Act having assumed that they were firmly 
resettled although such an assumption is 
not justified since they expressed their will 
to emigrate by registering themselves and by 
not applying for British citizenship. We 
think that all those who registered between 
June 16, 1951, and December 31, 1951 and 
those whose cases were processed but for 
some reason not completed should not be 
classified as firmly resettled but instead 
should be listed as political refugees. In any 
case that group is not a large one—we esti- 
mate that the total number will not exceed 
4,000 at the utmost and we think that either 
an additional number of visas should be 
allotted to these members of the Polish Army 
in exile left behind in Great Britain or that 
the total number of visas for refugees should 
proportionately be increased. 

I would like to submit a point deserving 
special consideration should be the reuniting 
of families, In this respect no difference 
should be made between relatives of United 
States citizens and legal residents in the 
United States. 

Lastly, I would suggest that some provi- 
sions be made for the relief of the refugees 
who are actually residing in the United 
States but for some reason were unable to 
adjust their immigration status. We are 
concerned both with those who arrived here 
legally and those who arrived illegally seek- 
ing political asylum in this country. It is 
our belief that the same treatment should be 
allotted to the latter category as that pledged 
by President Eisenhower to the prisoners of 
war in Korea who will be offered a chance to 
live as free men in a free society. 

To illustrate, I would like to recall here 
the case of Polish sailors who 4 years ago 
deserted Polish ships at New York as an obvi- 
ous sign of their protest against the present 
Communist government in Poland. All of 
them are steadily employed, they have proved 
to be of good moral character, some of them 
married and have children. In spite of all 
these facts, they are still under deportation 
orders and live in constant fear. Private bills 
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introduced by Members of the Congress in 
their behalf did not help and they are kept 
in suspense. I will also mention the case of 
a young heroic Polish seaman, who in July 
1951 organized a mutiny—the first of this 
kind—on the Polish Navy ship Zuraw, and 
with 5 other sailors locked all the crew, con- 
sisting of 6 officers and 32 mates, below deck, 
navigated the ship to Ystad, Sweden, where 
he surrendered it to Swedish authorities. 
After a short stay in Sweden, where he did 
not feel safe, he reached this country as a 
stowaway, and after a year his status is not 
yet legalized. You have probably read about 
a few cases involving Polish refugees who 
even after meritorious service in the United 
States Armed Forces were ordered deported 
from this country because they had entered 
this country illegally as political exiles, 
What is the logical difference between John 
J. Doe entering West Germany from East 
Germany running away from Communists 
and receiving political protection sanctioned 
by our High Commissioner and Stanley Joe- 
ski crossing the boundary line of the United 
States of America by way of ship? The first 
John Doe is O. K., the second Stanley Joe 
is considered a felon and facing deportation 
* * * he must live under pressure for in- 
definite period, when he thought he ran away 
from enemies to friendly country. 

We earnestly hope that the Congress in 
its present session will enact the vital legis- 
lation thus bringing relief to thousands of 
oppressed and distressed people, in accord- 
ance with the best American tradition. It 
should not be forgotten that every day of 
waiting weakens the physical and moral re- 
sistance of those unfortunate people and 
therefore a speedy action in this matter is 
essential. 

I cannot accept the view of one of our 
most esteemed organizations which objects 
to President Eisenhower’s program to admit 
240,000 immigrants from Europe, since it 
would mean an addition of 1,250 potential 
spies and saboteurs to our present powder- 
keg situation. 

As a priest, social worker, and American 
soldier I may state on the contrary that the 
new immigrants, like our predecessors, are 
of great value for the development of our 
economy. More than that, they are in the 
forefront of our struggle against world com- 
munism and thousands are already wearing 
our American uniforms. They know even 
better than ourselves how to cherish freedom 
because they had been deprived of it. 

As fas as the 1,250 potential subversives are 
concerned I am sure that our security agen- 
cies will know how to weed them out and that 
240,000 will not be deprived of sharing with 
us the blessings of freedom and our American 
way of life. 


Benson Dairy Move 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1953 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I include the following editorial 
from the St. Paul (Minn.) Pioneer Press 
of May 30, 1953: 

BENSON Damx Move 

A dairy situation so amazing as to be in- 
credible if it weren't true at least seems 
headed for the Federal inquiry that these 
newspapers have been urging for years. 

The scandalous situation starts with the 
fact that there are great quantities of nutri- 
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tious milk and its products to sell. It is 
compounded by the further fact that, in the 
presence of this abundance, milk consump- 
tion per person is falling and has been for 
years. And it is culminated by the circum- 
stance that vast quantities of butter, cheese, 
and milk powders which haven't found mar- 
kets are piling up at considerable taxpayers’ 
expense in Government hands. 

But into this situation now has stepped 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson with an ac- 
tion of great encouragement to Midwest 
dairymen who are among the victims. That 
action is his call for a special review by a 
14-man national dairy committee, including 
several well informed midwesterners of the 
workings of Federal milk price orders. The 
aim is to expand consumption of, and mar- 
kets for, milk and its products. 

Here, step by step, is the shocking story 
that should be brought to the whole Nation's 
attention if this 14-man committee does the 
searching study that the situation calls for. 

First step is the adoption particularly by 
populous Eastern States and cities of com- 
plicated, arbitrary and unnecessary sanitary 
rules which are applied to exclude outside 
milk and cream from the Midwest and else- 
where, even though it complies fully with 
United States Public Health standards of 
purity and safety. 

Second step is the adoption under several 
eastern city Federal milk orders of fluid 
milk price levels that are lifted high out of 
nearly all relationship with Midwestern 
prices. These discriminatory prices are sus- 
tained by exclusion of cheaper milk from 
the Midwest. 

Third step is the discouragement of milk 
consumption by these arbitrarily high and 


federally enforced prices of milk and cream. 


Fourth step is the stimulus to milk produc- 
tion given by those high prices within the 
eastern milk producing areas. The fifth and 
final step is the spilling over of those areas’ 
excess milk into butter, cheese and milk 
powders that compete directly with our Mid- 
western products and increase the pile-up in 
Government hands. 

Few indeed, surveying this series of incon- 
gruities, could fail to agree with Secretary 
Benson’s own contention: namely, that if 
milk and its products including butter and 
other manufactures whose prices are being 
upheld by Federal supports, were priced at 
levels attractive to consumers, all the so- 
called dairy surpluses would be eaten up. 

Secretary Benson has already made plain 
his intention that next spring the high price 
supports for manufactured dairy products 
including butter are to be lowered and made 
more flexible. 

That is why the Midwest dairy belt can well 
cheer his latest action. Our region’s dairy- 
men can get along all right perhaps with 
lowered price supports—provided the east- 
ern dairy tariff walls also come down so that 
the rank regional milk price discrimination is 
simultaneously ended. 


Address Delivered by Senator Lehman at 
United Jewish Appeal National Action 
Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 15, 1953 
Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Recorp a copy of 
the remarks I made at the United Jew- 


ish Appeal National Action Conference 
held at the Mayflower Hotel in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on Saturday evening, June 
6, 1953. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

Iam very happy to be here tonight with 
many old friends and coworkers in this noble 
enterprise, the United Jewish Appeal. 

We come together, as we have many times 
in the past, to examine what has been ac- 
complished and what still remains to be 
done. 

In nearly 15 years of effort the record of 
achievement is long and impressive. But 
the tasks remaining seem to grow larger 
rather than smaller. We must be prepared 
to accept this circumstance and the increas- 
ing burden of critical responsibility. 

Fifteen years ago when the United Jewish 
Appeal was inaugurated the world horizon 
was black with danger. Adolf Hitler and 
Nazi Germany were on their way to world 
power. In the end they were overcome, but 
at a tragic and monumental cost. 

Today there is a new danger, the danger 
of Soviet imperialism. Like German nazism, 
Soviet communism has shown the possibility 
of exploiting hate, prejudice, and anti- 
Semitism as a means of gaining and holding 
power. 

But today, unlike 15 years ago, Americans 
of Jewish faith are mobilized to combat anti- 
Semitism and to save human beings where 
they can be saved. And in the Middle East 
today there shines a star of hope—in the 
5-year-old Republic of Israel, a state among 
states, a nation among nations, a homeland 
for oppressed and persecuted Jews, an effec- 
tive rampart of democracy and freedom. 

In these 15 years the United Jewish Appeal, 
through its constituent agencies, has con- 
tributed to the saving of more than 2 million 
lives. It has contributed to the building in 
Israel of a land throbbing with vitality. 
Green and fertile fields stretch out in areas 
once stony and barren. Modern industry 
and commerce hum where, until recently, 
there was only the hubbub of medieval life. 
This has not happened entirely in 15 years, 
nor exclusively through the agency of UJA; 
but the fruition of this magnificent develop- 
ment, and the timely support of it can well 
be credited, in large degree, to UJA, and to 
its mobilization of the generosity, the devo- 
tion, and the humanitarianism of American 
Jewry and Americans generally. 

There is little time, however, to dwell on 
a recital of past achievements. The chal- 
lenge of the present is too urgent to afford 
us the luxury of contentment with what has 
already been accomplished. We cannot re- 
lax, lest we lose what we have already gained. 

Millions of Jews, behind the Iron Curtain, 
and in the explosive reaches of North Africa, 
live in daily danger. In recent months, we 
have had terrible glimpses of what could 
happen in these troubled areas. 

Persecution and riot are not only a theo- 
retical possibility but a proved consequence 
of any upsetting of the precarious balance 
of forces in the areas in question. 

For the moment an uneasy quiet prevails 
in these lands, as far as Jews are concerned. 
The influences determining this quiet, or 
maintaining it, are deep-laid, but hang on 
hair triggers. The forces surge and recede 
on impulses we can only glimpse and guess. 
And although the complex factors at work 
behind the Iron Curtain and in North Africa 
are related, they are also separate and inde- 
pendent. In either area, or in both simul- 
taneously, violence and persecution may 
erupt without warning. 

We must be prepared to withstand the 
shock, if it should come. We must move in 
every possible way to save lives, now, to pro- 
vide a haven now for as many Jews as can 
be brought out from behind the Iron Cur- 
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tain, and from the turbulent compass or 
North Africa. 

I do not know how many lives can be sal- 
vaged, nor how much breathing space we 
shall have in the months ahead. A lasting 
peace settlement with the Soviet Union and 
resolution of the problems of the colonial 
world may yet come in response to our 
efforts and our prayers. But we would be 
fools to base our actions entirely on these 
hopes. We must continue to work for the 
best while we prepare for the worst. 

In preparing for the worst, as far as the 
Jews who live in hazard are concerned, we 
must seek, to the best of our ability, to pro- 
vide immediate means for their exit from 
their present lands of persecution and deadly 
danger. We should keep in mind, as we go 
about this task, that as we rescue the en- 
slaved and the victims of persecution and 
threatened persecution, we are, at the same 
time, recruiting men, women, and children 
for the legions of the free, for the forces of 
liberty and democracy. 

The chief and most obvious refuge for 
those who must find haven is, of course, the 
one we have all been contributing to build— 
Israel. There, on the historic land bridge 
between Europe and Asia, is the area in 
which most of the Jews who need to fiee 
from persecution and slavery may find wel- 
come. There, the disinherited may find a 
new inheritance, 

But to permit such a possibility, the prac- 
tical miracle of the recent past must be re- 
peated in the present—Israel must be pra- 
vided with the means of receiving and ab- 
sorbing the new refugees in whatever num- 
bers they come, 

It was miracle enough when Israel was 
able to provide haven for 800,000 refugees 
over the past 4 years. Much—very much— 
remains to be done to insure that the pres- 
ent population of Israel will have the eco- 
nomic means of survival, and be able to 
pursue its present course of building a via- 
ble, sound, and self-sustaining economy. 

But to provide for a huge new influx of im- 
migration will require efforts dwarfing, I fear, 
those made in the past. Yet let no man say 
that it cannot be done. It must be done. 
What has been acomplished must be an 
augury of what can again be accomplished. 

And what have been some of these ac- 
complishments which have thrilled all who 
like me have personally witnessed them? 
Housing for 600,000 human beings has been 
built. Roads and bridges have been con- 
structed. Great areas of land have been 
reclaimed from the swamps and the desert, 
and now begin to provide sustenance for 
some of the inhabitants. The wheels of 
business and industry turn, providing gain- 
ful employment for over 300,000 persons. 

The legend “made in Israel” is stamped on 
products now beginning to find their way 
into the world markets. Schools have been 
built, and today 378,000 children are under 
instruction in these schools. Great water 
mains have been built from rivers to fields, 
and thousands of wells have been sunk, 
bringing life-giving water to this water- 
starved land. The desert wastes of the 
Negev have begun to bear fruit. Mighty 
projects in transport, mining, reclamation, 
and agriculture are under way or at the point 
of being launched. 

In this tiny area of this earth’s surface, 
the watchword is enterprise, and the slogan 
is work and sacrifice, in the name of broth- 
erhood, in the cause of faith, in the purpose 
of peace, freedom, and democracy. 

But even while pursuing, with devotion 
and sacrifice, its present goals, Israel must 
be asked to accept this further mission of 
providing haven for more, many more refu- 
gees and escapees from oppression and per- 
secution. 

And we in this country, and in all the 
free countries of the world, must not only 
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continue but intensify our efforts to pro- 
vide the financial and technical means for 
Israel to survive its present difficulties and 
to meet this new and staggering challenge. 

I am aware—we are all aware—of the 
dangers and burdens besetting Israel, even 
without a vast new tide of immigration. 
Chief of all the dangers is the continuing 
threat to the security of the new state. 

Its neighbors still refuse to be reconciled 
to the fact of the permanent existence of 
the new nation. Shortsighted leaders of 
public opinion in some of the neighboring 
lands continue to hope and look for the 
day when Israel will be no more. They re- 
fuse to accommodate themselves and their 
people to the vital fact that Israel is, and 
will remain. Instead of exploring avenues 
of settlement and cooperation, for the bene- 
fit of all the peoples of the Middle East, in- 
cluding their own they continue to beat noisy 
but tuneless drums, and to pick at old 
sores which can be cured by cooperation but, 
never by aggravation. 

Since the Arab States have attempted to 
destroy Israel and still refuse to make peace 
with her, the Israel fear of Arab aggression 
is immeasurably more valid than alleged 
Arab fear of Israel expansion—an expansion 
which on countless occasion, has been offi- 
cially disclaimed. Israel has constantly 
shown and is now showing its deep-rooted 
desire to live in peace with its neighbors 
and with them to develop the entire area of 
the Middle East economically and socially. 

Our own new national leadership now com- 
prehends this picture, I trust. Iam sure that 
Governor Stassen, following his recent trip 
to the Middle East, grasps the essential ele- 
ments. Recent official statements suggest, 
in part, such a comprehension. 

But this comprehension must, in my judg- 
ment, also encompass consideration not only 
of the present population of Israel and their 
problems but also those of hundreds of thou- 
sands of Jews living in deadly peril in some 
parts of the world outside of Israel and their 
plight and need. 

I am aware of the pitiful conditions of 
the Arab refugees which Secretary Dulles 
so movingly described in his report to the 
Nation some days ago. But these refugees 
can and must be absorbed in the great land 
spaces of the Arab countries of the Middle 
East. The United States and the United 
Nations can and must provide essential as- 
sistance to bring about resettlement and 
absorption. 

These unfortunate and pitifully situated 
human beings should not continue to re- 
main objects of relief and, at the same time, 
of controversy. They should not be a Ha- 
bility nor a continuous focus of contention. 
They should be, instead, a potential source 
of strength for the underdeveloped Arab 
lands. They can be, with proper planning 
and assistance, a great human resource to 
make the Arab deserts flower as those of 
Israel have already flowered. 

And however tragic the present existence 
of the Arab refugees, the critical plight of 
the Jews behind the Iron Curtain and in 
north Africa must also claim our immediate 
sympathy and assistance. We do not know 
too much of the economic circumstances of 
the Jews behind the Iron Curtain. We do 
know that those in north Africa, with the 
generous aid of UJA, are being preserved 
from dire hunger and want. Yet all these 
people are confronted with dangers whose 
frightful possibilities I need not describe. 

He has no heart or conscience who would 
take the responsibility for abandoning the 
3 million Jews in north Africa and behind 
the Iron Curtain to the unspeakable fate 
which overtook 6 million Jews in central 
Europe in years too fresh to be forgotten. 

We must be realists and face the facts of 
life. There is no permanent asylum nor 
refuge for the great majority of those Jews 
except in Israel. Some few may be welcomed 
in America—and we must certainly intensify 


our efforts to enact new immigration legis- 
lation—including the drastic amendment of 
the cruel McCarran-Walter Act—toward this 
end. But the great majority of the Jews 
who can be rescued from behind the Tron 
Curtain and be removed from north Africa, 
must have a chance to make their way to 
safety in Israel. 

Our Government, as well as private citi- 
zens of America, must devote themselves to 
making possible such an emigration. 

Our Government will serve no high pur- 
pose by suggesting that territory now part 
of Israel might not remain so, or that any 
significant number of the Arab refugees can 
be resettled in Israel. All the territory that 
is now Israel will be needed for those Jewish 
refugees who must find haven or may find 
death. 

United States policy on Israel has always 
been bipartisan. President Truman’s pol- 
icy on Arab-Israel questions was always en- 
dorsed by the Republican Party. President 
Eisenhower has repeatedly reiterated that 
American-Israel friendship should be de- 
veloped at full tide. 

I am confident that the American people 
will continue to be determined to aid our 
ally Israel in our common fight for world 
peace, freedom, and security. 

All this, my friends, suggests the scope of 
the responsibility borne by an alert citizenry 
in regard to Israel. And in regard to the 
continued economic support of Israel, it in- 
dicates the responsibility borne by UJA. 
The task before us grows greater, not less, 
The challenge expands and does not di- 
minish. 

Let us not then grow weary before the task 
is done. We live in a troubled age when 
mankind stands on trial before its Maker. 
Shall we have the good will and the capacity 
for devotion and sacrifice which the present 
crisis requires? Do we have the faith to 
move mountains, or are we so burdened with 
materialistic concerns that we refuse the 
cup of sacrifice that is offered us? 

The immediate concern of UJA is, indeed, 
for persons of Jewish faith. But Jews are 
part of humanity. And all humanity im- 
plores our efforts. When we help Jews in 
America, when we help Jews in Europe and 
Africa, when we help to build Israel, we are 
adding stones and mortar to the structure of 
freedom and security for all mankind. 

“In my Father's house are many man- 
sions,” said a wise and godly man. Let us 
build well this mansion, and others, too. As 
we love freedom and security and well-be- 
ing for ourselves, let us open our hearts to 
those with fewer blessings. Let us renew our 
devotion, intensify our efforts, and strive 
further, with understanding, with tolerance, 
with courage, and with faith. Let us give, 
that others may live. 


Excerpts From Addresses by Senator 
Mundt and Governor Craig, of Indiana, 
at All-American Conference To Com- 
bat Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, recently 
there was held in Washington the an- 
nual meeting of the All-American Con- 
ference to Combat Communism. This 
is an organization which consists of rep- 
resentatives of groups having a total 
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membership of more than 50 million 
Americans. 

I send to the desk excerpts from two 
of the addresses delivered at the meet- 
ing. The first consists of portions of the 
remarks of my distinguished friend, the 
senior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Monpt]; and the second represents a 
few highlights of the remarks of the 
Governor of Indiana, former national 
commander of the American Legion, 
Hon. George N. Craig. 

I ask unanimous consent that both 
these addresses be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


Excerpts From Appress or SENATOR Kart E. 
Mownpr BEFORE LUNCHEON OF ALL-AMERICAN 
CONFERENCE To COMBAT COMMUNISM, May 
23, 1953 


“The more than 50 national organizations 
comprising the All-American Conference To 
Combat Communism should be in the van- 
guard of a wakeup, talkup, cleanup Amer- 
ican program to identify communism as the 
real menace it has become and to impress 
upon Americans the necessity of protecting 
our home front as we find the global aggres- 
sion of atheistic, imperialistic communism 
abroad,“ Senator Kar. Munot, Republican of 
South Dakota, told the convention luncheon 
of the All-American Conference To Combat 
Communism, in the Willard Hotel here this 
noon, 

“Your constitutional bodies touch every 
home and hearthstone in America,” MUNDT 
continued, “and your members run the town, 
the cities, the school boards, the colleges and 
universities, the businesses and professions, 
as well as the politics of America. This 
country is what you make it and it will re- 
quire your consistent, courageous, and con- 
structive efforts, if those who would confuse 
America by coddling communism or by con- 
demning all efforts to eradicate it are not 
seriously to undermine our home defenses, 
while brave American lads are dying in Korea 
to fight this selfsame menace more than 7,000 
miles from home. 

“Communism creeps into a society like old 
age moving in on an individual human be- 
ing,” Murr added. “Communism can never 
destroy America from within by any single 
spectacular putsch. Our danger comes from 
the insidious movements by which Commu- 
nists and those they deceive or confuse make 
in the direction of placing too much power in 
the hands of too few men and by weakening 
the defenses of freedom against the devices 
of Red fascism through destroying public 
confidence in the legal and authorized in- 
strumentality for exposing and eliminating 
Communist agents from positions of influence 
and authority. 

“Too frequently, distinguished Americans 
operating as ‘innocents at home’ cripple the 
efforts of public authorities to safeguard 
freedom for all our people by turning the 
full light of publicity upon those who for 
reasons of duplicity or from motives of care- 
less ignorance give aid and comfort to the 
Communist forces in our midst. These 
Americans with too little faith in freedom 
or who fix their fate to the goal of too little 
freedom for Americans cry loudest when 
some crypto-Communist has been exposed or 
when some ‘fifth-amendment American’ 
conceals whatever patriotism he may have 
behind his constitutional right to deny the 
forces of enforcement the information they 
need to protect our national interest. On 
the other hand, this same course of enthu- 
siastic critic of those who fight communism is 
seldom, if ever, heard defending the efforts 
of such groups as the American Legion, the 
Catholic Church, the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, the congressional investi- 
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gating committees, or the FBI in their con- 
tinuing attempts to drive Communists into 
the open, off from our college campuses, and 
out of public positions of authority. The 
single statistics represented by the fact that 
since June 20 of last year, 66 security risks 
have been removed from our Department of 
State alone would seem to indicate that 
those who believe communism will cease to 
imperil us if we cease to expose its operatives 
still have much to learn about the facts of 
life in the world of 1953.” 


HIGHLIGHTS FROM REMARKS OF HON. GEORGE 
N. CRAIG, GOVERNOR OF INDIANA, TO THE ALL- 
AMERICAN CONFERENCE To COMBAT COMMU- 
NISM, May 23, 1953 


The All-American Conference unites more 
than 50 million citizens in the task of ex- 
posing subversion and in promoting Amer- 
icanism. . 

We recognize the existence of a small but 
powerful fifth column in our Nation which 
attempts to divide us by class warfare and 
revolution. No longer will communism be 
termed a red herring. This atheistic phi- 
losophy directed by Moscow has aroused a 
following throughout the world. 

Our original meetings were picketed by 
Communists. Isvestia and Pravda screamed 
against the All-American Conference. Pres- 
ident Eisenhower said last week, “I most 
heartily commend the purpose of the All- 
American Conference.” We have unity 
against the common menace today. 

The American objective is to build the 
strongest defense spiritually and materially 
as we strive for peace. Freedom is a greater 
weapon than the atom bomb. 

We must root out communism and sub- 
version within our own borders if we are to 
protect freedom in the world, 


Your Money or Your Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following 
statement by me before the New York 
State Disabled American Veterans, Fri- 
day, June 12, 1953, at Buffalo, N. Y.: 


I am in an angry mood today. I have been 
ever since I started to review the material I 
intended to use for today’s statement. I ask: 
Is every act of indifference to human needs 
excused by cries of “economy”? Is it to be a 
question of knowing the price of everything 
and the value of nothing? Yes, the pro- 
posed cut of $69,750,000 in appropriations to 
the Veterans’ Administration is a huge sav- 
ings in dollars and cents. You can make 
neat columns of figures on the adding ma- 
chine to show “economy.” But what is that 
shadow standing behind the dollar sign? 
It is the shadow of a human being who car- 
ries with him, always, the scars of battle, 
physical and mental. How easy it was— 
once to say “nothing's too good for our boys.” 
Time, apparently, has dulled the memory of 
the pledge. On Wednesday, a 300 million cut 
in veterans’ compensation and pension pay- 
ments was recommended by a subcommittee 
on House Appropriations. President Tru- 
man had requested two and one-half billion 
for compensation and pension payments, 
President Eisenhower cut off forty-six million 
and the subcommittee shredded the total to 
two billion and two hundred thousand, 


The report put it this way: The payments 
“are in the nature of tax-free gifts to the 
beneficiaries where the veteran had no serv- 
ice-connected disability whatever, or where 
the death has no relation to his service-con- 
nected disability.” The report went on to 
state that the cut was justified by the fact 
that the present law leaves out of consid- 
eration the earning ability of the veteran 
and income received from social security 
payments. Seldom have I had the ill for- 
tune to read so superficial, so unthinking a 
report. Who is there who can separate com- 
pletely a nonservice from a service-connected 
disability? What physical and mental ail- 
ments suffered by a veteran can be so com- 
pletely eradicated that it does not lead to 
either the aggravation or the development 
of subsequent ailments? If there is doubt, 
in whose favor is that doubt to be resolved? 
Certainly, the disabled veteran who gave to 
his country the very best of himself. Some 
weeks back on the floor of the House of 
Representatives there was heated debate 
on the matter of additional appropriations, 
for veterans. A suggestion was made that 
we put off consideration of the problem be- 
fore us. I took the floor. I stated: 

“Mr. Chairman, I have listened with in- 
terest to what the gentleman from California 
has said. I am for economy as much as any- 
body in this House but I am not for econ- 
omy at the expense of the halt and the lame 
and the feeble veteran. The gentleman from 
California said we should wait; we should 
tarry. Well, I am reminded of the adage, ‘on 
the plains of hesitation lie countless bones 
of millions,’ and I do not want to wait. Iam 
not going to allow anybody, without protest, 
to minimize the complaints that have been 
offered to many of us in the metropolitan 
areas by veterans’ associations. They tell us 
beyond the peradventure of a doubt that 
there is woeful inadequcy of administra- 
tion medical, hospital, and domiciliary serv- 
ices. That is why I rise to support this in- 
crease of $10 million for those services. 
Those men whom we seek to help have risked 
their all. Many have just escaped by a hair's 
breadth going through the valley of the 
shadow. We Members of Congress have no 
trouble getting similar services. We could go 
to Bethesda Hospital; we can go to the Walter 
Reed Hospital. 

“There are plenty of beds for us at slight 
cost to take care of our needs when we be- 
come ill. What are we going to say to the 
veteran when he pleads for a bed? What 
are you going to say to the long queue of 
veterans in my area who cannot get these 
medical and surgical and dental services 
when Members of the House and Members 
of the other body can very readily, without 
lot or hindrance, go into these institutions 
here in the city of Washington and get their 
medical, surgical needs satisfied. What are 
our explanations then to the needy veteran. 
I for one, therefore, say that a veteran should 
not be compelled to wait. When injured and 
hurt or harmed he is speedily entitled to the 
proper comfort and the proper care. I say 
to the gentleman from California that ill- 
ness does not wait, the virus does not tarry. 
We should not delay. Wounds do not heal 
without treatment. Treatment is useless 
without beds, and beds are useless without 
nurses and doctors and medicines and ali 
those facilities that the veterans, particu- 
larly up in my city of New York, lack and are 
demanding. We must answer that demand. 

“This amendment does not say that this 
or that State shall get so much of the addi- 
tional $10 million. We leave that to the 
discretionary power of the head of the Vet- 
eran’s Administration. He is not going to 
waste the money. I am sure you can trust 
him by appropriating $20 million instead of 
$10 million for this type of service.” 

I was out of breath and out of patience by 
the time I was through talking. Now, it 
seems I shall have to repeat it again and 
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again because in explaining the cut the 
chairman of the subcommittee said that if 
the cut turned out to be too severe, addi- 
tional money could be provided by Congress 
later. Later. Well, I repeat: “Illness does 
not wait, the virus does not tarry.” And if 
a hundred, a thousand suffer neglect in the 
meantime, if irreparable damage is done to 
them in the meantime, so what of it? A 
human being is not an old trunk to be put 
in a closet to be repaired later. 

Let's go back to another part of that re- 
port, that part which says that the present 
law does not take into consideration the 
real earning capacities of the veteran. I 
say, there is no injury received by the vet- 
eran while in service, no injury, no matter 
what its nature, which does not result in 
the lowering to a lesser or greater degree of 
the veteran’s capacity to earn a living. There 
may only be a resultant loss of energy which 
in turn compels the veteran to seek a job 
with less responsibility and, consequently, 
with lower earnings. Certainly, that report 
had done its best to evade the heart of the 
problem. 

There are so many critical situations in 


the world today that no amount of money 


could clear up. But when a sum of money 
is withheld, a sum which our economy could 
easily absorb and a sum which could in 
measurable degrees alleviate some of the dis- 
tress of our veterans, then it seems perfectly 
clear that what is being tragically empha 
sized is that dollars are worth more than 
human beings. 

The important problem facing the dis- 
abled veteran is disability compensation to 
make up for loss of earning power as a re- 
sult of the disabilities, illness, and physical 
and mental handicaps, received in the war 
services of the Nation. Unfortunately, com- 
pensation has not kept pace with living costs. 
The disability compensation is supposed to 
fill the gap between earning power and cost 
of living, plus a little besides for the edu- 
cation and comfort of dear ones. 

For the first time, the last Congress dis- 
criminated against disabled veterans who 
were rated less than 50-percent disabled in 
raising compensation rates. One of your 
major goals is to make the compensation 
rates uniform. At present, only veterans 
rated 50 percent or more disabled receive 
allowances for dependents. The law should 
be amended to include all disabled veterans 
rated below 50 percent. 

Unfortunately, 24 percent of disabled vet- 
erans are unemployed. This is not a pretty 
picture. The employment services of the 
State and Nation must exert every effort 
in giving employment to these unfortunate 
men, especially those who are handicapped, 

The Disabled American Veterans as an or- 
ganization founded in 1920 and today with 
a membership of 175,000 members and with 
1,800 chapters throughout the country has a 
knowledge of the veteran's needs, his suffer- 
ings, his accomplishments, his aspirations 
as a human being which no one individual 
can match. Organized as you are, you must 
place your knowledge before the Congress 
and the country. 

I wonder how many in the Congress and 
in the country do know that there are ap- 
proximately 20 million ex-servicemen in the 
United States today and that more than 10 
percent of this number are on the disability 
compensation roster of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration? ‘The record shows that close to 
1 million have lost their lives in service in 
addition to the number of disabled veterans. 
There are better than 440,000 widows of vet- 
erans and over 305,000 dependent children. 
So that legislation which affects veterans 
and their wives and children affects a very 
healthy proportion, indeed, of our entire 
population. If that proportion is to be ad- 
versely affected in the name of economy, 
then I say that the public welfare is not the 
major interest it should and must be. Dur- 
ing the campaign—and you will forgive me 
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this little political aside, I am sure—the Re- 
publicans shed bitter tears over the waste 
and extravagance of the Democratic admin- 
istration. If such had been the case there 
would have been little trouble in finding 
places to suggest budgetary cuts and savings. 
But, no; to redeem campaign oratory of 
budget reductions, they turned where? To 
the veterans and to the Air Force. Need 
more be said? 

I have more than a passing familiarity 
with the veterans’ hospital and the VA re- 
gional office located in Brooklyn. No credit 
is due me; my constituents insist upon it. 
You can count on it as you can count on 
the sun rising and setting that I shall pro- 
test any reduction in the budget that would 
not permit this hospital to function effec- 
tively and at its capacity. And this holds 
true of any veteran facility in the State of 
New York. This State has given more men 
and women to the armed services than any 
other State in the Union, and it follows we 
have the greatest number of disabled. But 
my concern does not end there; it goes be- 
yond to Canandaigua, Tupper Lake, Sun- 
mount, Northport, and in fact, to every vet- 
eran hospital throughout the Nation. The 
veterans’ problem spills over far beyond local 
interest, as the figures I have cited before 
so conclusively prove. 

We must and shall watch the legislation 
moving into the area of civil service lest the 
disabled veterans’ rights under the law be 
disturbed. It was that a House 
Appropriations Committee included a rider 
on those appropriation bills for the State, 
Justice, and Commerce funds, which au- 
thorized the heads of those Departments in 
their absolute discretion to fire any em- 
ployee, regardless of the Civil Service Act 
and veterans’ preference, whenever they 
deemed it advisable in the interests of the 
United States. I hate to strike a partisan 
note, but the Democratic Members defeated 
the rider in the House, 90 percent of the 
Democrats voting to strike out the rider and 
86 percent of the Republicans voting to re- 
tain it. That same skullduggery was at- 
tempted in the Senate, but a firm line was 
held by the Democratic Senators. We have 
already successfully beaten off all the at- 
tempts, so far, to tamper with the veterans’ 
preference law. Attempts will be made 
again, no doubt, but we're on the lookout. 

I regret that in these battles we did not 
have with us the services of Director Prank 
Sullivan, whose illness has incapacitated 
him, but I am happy to learn he is back on 
the job now. We, the friends of the vet- 
erans, need him. 

I want you to know this: I pledge you my 
help. This is my pledge, not shabby 
economy. 


History of the Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include an article en- 
titled “History of the Week” by Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr., which appeared in the 
New York Post: 

HISTORY oF THE WEEK 
(By Arthur Schlesinger, Jr.) 
Let us not kid ourselves about the truce 


in Korea. It is, on balance, well that we 
have a truce; for the simple and bitter fact 


is that we could not have won the war in 
Korea without a concentration of military 
power which would have jeopardized our in- 
terests in every other part of the globe (and 
which even then might not have been 
enough to bring Communist China to its 
knees). 

The Eisenhower administration deserves 
credit for recognizing this fact and seeing 
the negotiations through to an honorable 
conclusion. But let us not pretend that 
the truce is a great victory. 

It is an honorable truce, but only by the 
skin of its teeth. The terms are not good. 
I have never been an admirer of Syngman 
Rhee. But if I were a South Korean today, I 
would have sympathy with his violent pro- 
tests, though hardly with his curiously be- 
lated timing of them. How would any of us 
feel if our country had been overrun by a 
cruel and fanatical invader, and if, after 3 
years of fighting, the invader, still hostile and 
unchastened, was left perfectly free—as the 
Chinese Communists are today—to build 
fortifications and airfields north of the 
border? From our safe distance, it is easier 
to understand the considerations which 


“made this truce necessary. But let not those 


who are too far away to see the whites of 
the enemy’s eyes become too self-righteous 
about Syngman Rhee. 

Did we achieve our aims in entering the 
Korean war? Indeed, what were our aims? 
To this second question, at least, there is a 
relatively clear answer. President Truman 
spelled out our Korean war aims in detail 
2% years ago in a document which every one 
seems to have forgotten. It is worth while 
glancing at this document again today. 

On January 13, 1951, Truman, desperately 

trying to explain to General MacArthur what 
the Korean war was all about, sent him a 
message setting forth our basic national and 
international purposes in continuing the 
resistance to aggression in Korea. The Pres- 
ident then listed the 10 great purposes 
which, he said, successful resistance would 
serve. 
1. To demonstrate that aggression will not 
be accepted by us or by the U. N. and to pro- 
vide a rally-point around which the free 
world can be mobilized to meet the Soviet 
threat. On this score, we certainly suc- 
ceeded. 

2. To deflate the political and military 
prestige of Communist China, now threaten- 
ing to undermine the resistance of non- 
Communist Asia. Here we can claim no 
better than a draw. 

3. To make more time for the organization 
of non-Communist resistance in Asia. Well, 
we gained the time all right; what we have 
done with it is another matter. 

4. To carry out our commitments of honor 
to the South Koreans and to show the world 
that American friendship is of inestimable 
value in time of adversity. We can hardly 
claim unqualified success here, judging by 
the reaction of a good many South Koreans. 

5. To make possible a peace settlement for 
Japan, Here we have succeeded. 

6. To lend resolution to other nations fear- 
ful of Soviet pressure and to let them know 
that they will have support in resisting 
Soviet demands. Another success. 

7. To inspire those who may be called upon 
to fight if subjected to Communist attack 
in another area. The fact that no such at- 
tack came after our action in Korea is surely 
a sign of success, 

8. To lend urgency to the military buildup 
of the West. Here, a magnificent success, 

9. To strengthen the United Nations as an 
instrument of collective security. Here 
again, despite Senator TAFT, a success. 

10. To alert the peoples behind the Iron 
Curtain that their masters are bent upon 
aggression. It is hard to estimate our de- 
gree of success on this score. 

We have, in short, fulfilled most of our 
essential objectives as laid down by Presi- 
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dent Truman, But where we have suc- 
ceeded was in our objectives in the world 
outside Korea. The decisive argument for 
our intervention in Korea remains, not 
what we have achieved in Korea, but what 
would have happened in the rest of the 
world if we had let Korea fall. 

It may well be that the Korean truce will 
lead to peace and stability on that bloody 
and broken peninsula. But this will only 
be so if the United States continues strong 
enough militarily to repel future aggres- 
sions—there or anywhere else. To carry out 
finally our commitments of honor to the 
South Koreans, we must help build a world 
where the North Korean and Chinese Com- 
munists will not again be tempted by weak- 
ness on our side into another experiment in 
aggression. 

The danger is no more over because the 
Korean war is over than it was over when 
the Greek frontier was pacifled or the Berlin 
blockade ended. Indeed, the danger will 
grow if we think that the truce diminishes 
our future need for armed strength. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has helped bring the Ko- 
rean war to a conclusion. But, in spon- 
soring the arms cutback of Defense Secre- 
tary Charles E. Wilson, he may well be sow- 
ing the seeds of future Koreas. 


Christian Science Monitor Questions Wil- 
son’s Estimates of Russian Strength 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, Roland 
Sawyer, writing in the Christian Science 
Monitor of June 12, very pointedly ques- 
tioned the validity or reliability of Sec- 
retary Wilson’s easy and dangerous 
assumptions concerning Soviet weak- 
nesses, The questions raised by Mr. 
Sawyer should be pondered by every 
Member, and I therefore include his 
carefully written article in our RECORD: 


RUSSIA UNDERESTIMATED AGAIN?—HIGH-LEVEL 
DISPUTE Over UNITED STATES SECURITY 
BARED 

(By Roland Sawyer) 

WASHINGTON. —At the center of the debate 
on cuts in defense spending are the ques- 
tions: How strong, militarily, are the Rus- 
sians? How much armament does the 
United States need to balance that of the 
Soviets? 

These questions, raised by the testimony 
of Secretary of Defense Charles E. Wilson, 
never are discussed openly. 

On this issue the American people have 
more a Republican than a democratic form 
of Government. The President and his 
advisers, and Congress and its advisers, act 
as boards of trustees. They say in effect: 
This is what we have decided about defense 
spending; you have to trust our judgment. 

The bulk of congressional opinion seems 
disposed to support President Eisenhower's 
appraisal and cut the Truman defense budget 
by $5 billion, but both in the executive 
branch and in Congress there are those 
holding strong reservations or in open 
opposition. 

GUNS AND/OR BUTTER 


A previous dispatch discussed the eco- 
nomic forces that help to shape American 
defense decisions, concluding that the but- 
ter-with-guns policy limits the amount of 
the Nation’s defense production, even though 
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it still is very substantial. It is this policy 
which has delayed the buliding of a 143- 
wing Air Force. 

However, economic solvency, which Secre- 
tary Wilson expounded ably before the 
Senate Appropriations Committee, is but 
one-half the basis of the broad decision on 
defense spending. The other half is secu- 
rity, the military strength of the Russians, 
and what American intelligence knows of 
this strength. 

Mr. Wilson raised the curtain ever so 
slightly on these seldom-discussed matters. 
The extent that he did raise it disclosed 
almost at once that there is disagreement 
on the reliability and extent of American 
military intelligence, or in the interpreta- 
tion of this intelligence. 

Mr. Wilson, for example, told the Sen- 
ators he did not believe the Russians have 
A-bombs in sufficient volume to launch an 
all-out atomic attack upon the United 
States. We do not know what Mr. Wilson 
means by “all-out atomic attack.“ or what 
the Senators thought he meant. It was not 
discussed. 

DEAN DISAGREES 

A few days after Mr. Wilson’s testimony 
a statement on this critical question by 
Gordon Dean, Chairman of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, was published by the House 
Appropriations Committee. What did Mr. 
Dean had to say did not jibe with Mr. Wil- 
son's statement. 

Mr. Dean said this to the Congressmen on 
his budget: 

“We hope this committee will not cut us 
so that we cannot keep up the rate we have 
been going in the production of fissionable 
materials and weapons and the maintenance 
of a health research and development pro- 


“I say this with some feeling because I 
have been going over the Russian program 
lately, and I cannot help but compare ours 
to theirs and the way they are approaching 
it. They have the highest priority in it. 
I found out recently they have over 200,000 
men working for the large uranium mining 
company in East Germany. 

“They have every priority throughout their 
projects; they have unlimited means and 
unlimited manpower. I think 1954 is going 
to be a very important year in our program, 
and I tremble to think that we might slacken 
off.” 

Who has the more reliable Intelligence on 
this question, Mr. Dean or Mr. Wilson? This 
question might not be raised in this dispatch 
if this correspondent had not been told con- 
fidentially by several persons with high con- 


nections in the Government that American 


intelligence about Russia is scarce and un- 
reliable. 

As a matter of fact, one does not have to 
be told this. The record speaks for itself 
and it goes back a long time. In the sum- 
mer of 1941, when Hitler’s armies attacked 
the Soviet Union, it was widely believed in 
Washington that the Russians would be con- 
quered that summer. These rumors, which 
ran all through Congress, were never stopped, 
however flimsy, and at that time most Amer- 
ican hopes were on the side of the Russians. 


RUSSIA UNDERESTIMATED 


After World War II, estimates varied wide- 
ly on when the Soviets would build an atomic 
bomb. The hearings held by the McMahon 
committee in the Senate in early 1946 showed 
a wide variance of opinion on this question. 
Of all the Senators and most of the wit- 
nesses, former Senator Tydings, Democrat, of 
Maryland, was the most vigorous at that time 
in expressing the estimate that the Russians 
would stop at nothing to get the bomb and 
would get it sooner than anyone believed 
possible. 

The Russians exploded their first bomb in 
1949, at least a year sooner than many in- 
formed persons in and out of the Govern- 
ment anticipated. Several atomic scientists 
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at Los Alamos, N. Mex., told this correspond- 
ent in the fall of that year that they were 
surprised at the success of the Soviet effort. 
While it transpired later that Russian atomic 
spies in the United States assisted mate- 
rially, the fact remained that the Soviets had 
been underestimated. 

Another example was the appearance in 
Korea of the Russian jet fighter, the MIG, 
and its successive models. This event caught 
the Defense Department by surprise, both 
the fact of the MIG'’s existence and its re- 
markable flight characteristics. 

Therefore when Secretary Wilson testifies 
that he is not too concerned yet about the 
Soviet A-bomb supply and that the Russians 
are still relying primarily on the obsolescent 
B-29 type bomber to attack the United 
States, there appears solid ground for ques- 
tioning his military estimates. 

In regard to the B-29, for instance, there 
is the word of Jane’s All the World’s Air- 
craft, former Secretary of the Air Force 
Thomas K. Finletter, and the Boeing Aircraft 
Corp. that the Russians have built an inter- 
continental jet bomber of impressive design. 
How many they have at present is not known, 
but that such an aircraft, capable of carrying 
out an attack upon this country—as far as 
speed and distance are concerned—is es- 
tablished. 

Thus the defense decision comes down to 
what Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg, Mr. Wilson, 
and others have accurately called a cal- 
culated risk. 


E R. 5690: Independent Offices Appro- 
priation Bill for 1954—Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following statement: 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
Washington, D. C., June 15, 1953. 
Re H. R. 5690: Independent offices appropria- 
tion bill for 1954—Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. 
To All Members of the House of Representa- 
tives: 

The above appropriation bill was reported 
by the House Appropriations Committee on 
June 11 and is scheduled for debate in the 
House on June 16. 

The American Legion is deeply interested 
in the portion of the bill that deals with 
funds for the Veterans’ Administration for 
the fiscal year 1954. 

The American Legion has consistently 
urged the appropriation of $921,100,000 for 
administration, medical, hospital, and domi- 
ciliary services in the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion budget for the fiscal year 1954. This 
figure was contained in the original Janu- 
ary 9, 1953, budget and is the one and only 
figure that was available to the American 
Legion prior to May 21, 1953, when the Bu- 
reau of the Budget’s revised estimate for 
1954 was released. We note that H. R. 5690, 
the bill under consideration, proposes the 
sum of $895,710,600 in lieu of the original 
Bureau of the Budget estimate of $921,100,- 
000 for the same purposes. An examination 
of the testimony presented by representa- 
tives of the Veterans’ Administration during 
the hearings before the House Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee indicates that the Vet- 
erans’ Administration should be in a good 
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Position to operate its programs for these 
purposes if granted the sum of $895,710,600 
therefor. In view of these facts the Amer- 
ican Legion accepts the amount of $895,710,- 
600 as being the sum needed to operate the 
maximum number of beds the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration people testified should be avail- 
able during the fiscal year 1954, namely 114,- 
315, on a 90-percent occupancy basis. 

Under “Compensation and pensions” (pp. 
13-14 of the bill) only $2,246,291,000 is pro- 
vided; this is a reduction of $300 million over 
the 1954 budget estimate. Considering the 
background for the proposed cut of $300 
million, we feel that Judgment must be re- 
served until such time as it is possible to 
make a further detailed study of the sub- 
ject. We are very much concerned about 
any reduction of funds for the service-con- 
nected disabled veterans. 

We make the same observation with re- 
spect to the imposition of an undistributed 
reduction of $2 million to be applied to ad- 
ministration and operating expenses. While 
our national commander has recommended 
steps looking toward efficiency and economy 
in the Veterans’ Administration functions, 
we are watching to see that this reduction 
does not impair or restrict the essential 
services to veterans. 

With reference to the proposed amend- 
ment to section 6 of Public Law 2, 73d Con- 
gress, the American Legion has taken, and 
will continue to take, aggressive steps to 
eliminate every possible abuse of the privi- 
lege of Veterans’ Administration hospital 
care of the non-service-connected disabled, 
limited by existing law to the use of available 
beds by those financially unable to pay. We 
favor a tightening of the administrative pro- 
visions to eliminate such abuses. 

However, we are constrained to believe that 
the proposed amendment to Public Law 2, 
73d Congress, as amended, as set forth at 
pages 19 and 20 of the bill, might be inter- 
preted to mean that all veterans with non- 
service-connected disabilities would have the 
right to seek treatment in Veterans’ Admin- 
istration facilities, regardless of their finan- 
cial ability to pay. We do not believe such 
was the intent of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. We feel that the amendment as now 
drawn could result in a great many more 
non-service-connected veterans seeking hos- 
pitalization in Veterans’ Administration fa- 
cilities than is the case under the present 
law, if they find they are eligible and can 
obtain excellent medical treatment at rates 
below those charged in private hospitals, 
even though they realize when entering the 
Veterans’ Administration facility they have 
to pay for their treatment. 

The fact that we have not commented 
on the many other features contained in the 
bill and report is not to be.construed as an 
indication of our approval thereof. 

Thanking you kindly for your favorable 
consideration of the above as well as your 
assistance to the end that the interests of 
deserving veterans may be protected under 
this important legislation, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Mires D. KENNEDY, 
Director. 


Fireworks Blast Sets 880,000 Fire 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1953 
Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter, I am today inserting 
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an Associated Press release covering a 
fireworks blast which occured recently 
in San Rafael, Calif., and which was re- 
ported in major papers the country over. 
California State law strictly prohibits 
the sale or use of fireworks. 

This calamity points again to the 
strong need for the prompt adoption of 
H. R. 116, the measure which I am spon- 
soring to prevent the shipment of fire- 
works into States where their sale or use 
is illegal. The bill, lam delighted to an- 
nounce, was ordered reported favorably 
by the House Judiciary Committee on 
Thursday last. 

I hope that the Members of the House 
will join with me in supporting this im- 
portant and essential legislation. 
Fireworks Biast Sets $80,000 Fire, Rovuts 

HOTEL GUESTS 

San RAFAEL, Cauir., June 9.—“Fireworks 
started an $80,000 blaze in the Wilkins Hotel 
yesterday but their explosion probably saved 
the lives of some sleeping guests,” Fire Chief 
Clarence Johnson says. 

Chief Johnson said the noise woke up all 
35 guests in plenty of time to avoid injury. 

Police arrested three men for questioning 
about the fireworks, which are illegal. 


4-H Clubbers See America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. T. A. THOMPSON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I include the fol- 
lowing from Beauregard (La.) News: 

4-H CLUBBERS SEE AMERICA 


(Eprror’s Nore.—This is an editorial issued 
by the Louisiana Agricultural Extension 
Service for publication in the State press.) 

A unique project through which they will 
learn more about the country in which they 
live as well as more about farming and home- 
making and which will help them become 
better citizens as well as better farmers and 
homemakers is being undertaken by a group 
of 85 Evangeline Parish 4-H Club members. 
They embarked June 3 on a 3,000-mile bus 
tour that will take them into the homes of 
4-H boys and girls from other States and 
on visits to Indianapolis, Detroit, Toronto, 
Niagara Falls, and Washington. They will 
spend 214 days in the Nation's Capital and 
will visit many other historic spots along the 
way from Ville Platte and back again. 

Other youth groups have made similar 
trips, but this is believed to be the first to 
be undertaken by so large a group of 4-H 
members from anywhere in the country. 
The Evangeline Parish youngsters are to be 
congratulated on their desire to know Amer- 
ica better and on the enterprise that has 
made this trip possible. They will be better 
and wiser citizens for having seen more of 
America and more of their fellow citizens 
and having learned something more of the 
ambitions, problems, and needs of other 
Americans in other parts of the country. 

A 3,000-mile trip with a full schedule of 
activities might sound like an exhausting 
venture to some adults. But it will be a 
great experience to those with the energy, 
curiosity, and enthusiasm of youth, the sort 


of thing that they always will remember. 
It is a pity that more cannot find the op- 
portunity to make similar journeys. 


Loud “Yea” or “Nay” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DWIGHT L. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, there is now pending before the Rules 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives House Resolution 52, introduced by 
me, proposing to amend the rules of the 
House by requiring a yea-and-nay vote 
on all appropriation bills when the 
Members are called upon to spend the 
taxpayers’ money. 

There has been favorable comment for 
a record yea-and-nay vote from all parts 
of the Nation, but so far the Rules Com- 
mittee has not reported this bill to the 
House so that the House Members may 
express their wishes in connection with 
this measure. i 

I have often said that the taxpayers 
are entitled to know how their Reprè- 
sentatives vote to spend their money. 
Without a yea-and-nay vote, the way 
appropriation bills are passed is tanta- 
mount to a secret ballot in the House of 
Representatives. In a democracy, this 
should not be tolerated. 

I am pleased to insert in the RECORD as 
a part of my remarks a most excellent 
editorial endorsing this resolution which 
was written by Ed F. Stumpf, editor of 
the Palm Beach Post, of West Palm 
Beach, Fla. The Palm Beach Post, a 
John H. Perry newspaper, of which John 
H. Perry, Jr., is president, is one of the 
leading newspapers in the State of Flor- 
ida and is in my congressional district. 

The editorial follows: 

Loup TEA“ or “Nay” 

As students of government are well aware, 
most money bills passed by both Houses of 
the Congress are adopted by what is called 
voice vote, There is no roll call, when each 
Member present must answer his yea“ or 
“nay,” so that they can be counted and 
placed in their proper place before the home- 
town constituents. No one at home knows 
how his Representative in the House, for in- 
stance, actually did vote on an appropriation 
of the taxpayers’ money, 

At the last session of Congress, Represent- 
ative DwicHt L. Rocers, Fort Lauderdale, 
who represents this district in the House, 
introduced a bill that would demand a roll- 
call vote for every appropriation bill before 
it becomes law. Mr. Rocers, who long has 
been a campaigner in the Congress for econ- 
omy in Government where economy should 
be, has again reintroduced this measure into 
the new Congress, because it failed in the 
final days of the last Democratic Congress to 
get any action. 

Representative Rocers feels that if his bill 
is made the law of the land, it will greatly 
increase the watchfulness on Government 
spending. His theory is that under present 
rules, the average Congressman talks econ- 
omy, but more than often votes for spend- 
ing, mainly because there is no record.on his 
vote, because it is a voice vote only. He 
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contends that if a Representative had to 
stand up and answer his aye or nay for the 
record, he probably would be more chary of 
his ayes on spending because the home folks 
could check on him easily, and he would 
forevermore be unable to talk economy and 
vote spending. 

We thoroughly agree with Representative 
Rocers’ premise. We believe firmly that 
whenever the United States taxpayers’ 
money is to be spent by congressional ap- 
propriation, those solons voting either way 
should be publicized from the record for the 
edification of their constituents. Such a 
law would make this possible. We believe 
it should become law. 

But, well knowing the mind of the aver- 
age Member of the House, who, in most cases 
is a politician whose mind is on votes, we 
seriously doubt that Representative ROGERS? 
measure ever will become law. It would 
put too many talk-economy, vote-spending 
solons on the spot with the voters back 
home. By the record would they become 
known, and they have little desire to lose 
their seat in congress. 

But we still hope the Congress will be 
honest and eventually pass Representative 
Rocers’ bill. 


Some Bankers Believe a High Interest 
Rate Is Bad for Our Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 5, 1953 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, appar- 
ently all bankers do not believe that the 
only way to carry on good banking is 
by increasing interest rates. 

The following very thoughtful and 
logical letter from Andrew S. Roscoe, 
president of the South Brooklyn Sav- 
ings and Loan Association, is deserving 
of our attention: 

SOUTH BROOKLYN SAVINGS AND 
Loan ASSOCIATION, 
Brooklyn, N. F., June 10, 1953. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: Permit me please 
to tender our great appreciation for your 
sponsorship, jointly with Congressman 


- Keocu, of H. R. 5423 with respect to reduc- 


tion, on a permissive basis, of the interest 
rate of veteran loans on a tax-exempt basis. 

Your gracious remarks appearing in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp in support of the bill 
are gratefully acknowledged even though I 
do not feel that I have merited the credit 
that you so kindly endowed me with. 

I hope that the docket of the Ways and 
Means Committee will permit consideration 
of the bill. When our veterans came back 
from the second World War they found that 
they had to pay $8,000 for a $4,000 house, 
and the prompt action of Congress in pro- 
viding our ex-servicemen with an easy 
way to acquire shelter eased a very difficult 
economiic and social problem. The 4 percent 
rate was a fair and equitable factor in the 
financing involved. Many veterans of the 
Second World War availed themselves of the 
opportunity and new veterans are coming 
home every day from the Korean conflict. 
They find the cost of shelter higher with the 
prospect of a more modest family income. 

We all appreciate the need for a balanced 
relationship between the income and the ex- 
penditures of a family. We all wish the 
Treasury success in its efforts to stabilize 
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the purchasing power of the dollar. If the 
hard money policy could accomplish the ob- 
jective, it would be worth the sacrifice on 
the part of those who have the funds to 
make it. 

On the other hand, our economy is in a 
class by itself. It does not resemble any 
pattern of the economy of any other na- 
tion. The pattern of our economy has been 
changing with each decade presenting new 
challenges requiring a fresh look and new 
solutions. Comparisons with previous pe- 
riods constitute good material for studies 
provided the changes are recognized. 

It would seem to me that increase in the 
short-term rate is very necessary to preserve 
the commercial banking structure. On the 
other hand, the long-term rate must be kept 
low to lessen the tax burden for the pur- 
pose of carrying the national debt, to make 
funds available to municipalities, to enable 
them to carry on their vast improvement 
program and to our corporations, utility, 
railroad, and others, to enable them to re- 
habilitate and expand their plant and equip- 
ment. Take a utility company that bor- 
rowed $100 million 20 years ago for plant 
and equipment. A 2½-percent rate would 
make the fixed charges $244 million per year. 
The replacement of the same plant and 
equipment is closer to $400 million, and the 
8\%4-percent rate would make the fixed 
charges $14 million per year. 

One is wondering what the result of the 
increase in the long-term rate will mean to 
our economy 5 or 10 years hence. While the 
increase in the short-term rate can be easily 
absorbed by our economy, the increase in the 
long-term rate may present problems un- 
precedented in the annals of our economy. 
We are often told that it is not possible 
to attain a split rate without a tremendous 
amount of control on the part of the Gov- 
ernment. 

It would seem to me that if all thrift funds 
in the United States are channeled into in- 
vestments which our investiment practices 
labeled as investment for thrift funds, the 
objective could be accomplished within the 
concept of the freest economy. 

The combined balance sheet of all insti- 
tutions now accepting thrift funds and the 
distribution of their assets will reveal star- 
tling facts. 

I am not unmindful of the fact that I am 
treating with a difficult subject. However, 
if you are interested in the matter, I shall 
be happy to make some studies for you, then 
if you please, you may take such steps as 
you think proper. 

Your action and that of Congressman 
Keocn’s in sponsoring the 3% -percent GI 
rate, no matter how dim the prospects with 
respect to the passage of the legislation, de- 
serve the gratitude of our veterans and every 
citizen who understands the deeper purposes 
of banking and finance. 

Respectfully yours, 
ANDREW S. ROSCOE. 


Residual Fuel Oil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I sympathize 
with the remarks by the gentlemen from 
coal-producing districts. Nobody likes 
to see unemployment in America, and 
no Congressman likes to see unemploy- 
ment in his own district. 


I would like to call the attention, 
however, of the House, and especially 
Congressmen from coal-producing 
States, to the fact that residual fuel oil 
does not compete with coal to the extent 
that we have been told. I have a fact 
sheet which summarizes material of the 
United States Bureau of Mines which ex- 
plains the decline in coal production dur- 
ing the past few years. You will see 
from this summary that the deeline in 
coal production in this country has pri- 
marily been due to the decline in coal 
consumption; and the decline in con- 
sumption has been due to the dieseliza- 
tion of the railroads, a decline in house- 
hold preference for coal as a heating 
fuel, a decline in coal exports, a decline 
in coal inventories, and the steel strike 
of 1952. 

Furthermore, the gentlemen from 
coal-producing districts who state that 
if we cut out the importation of residual 
fuel oil, coal production would go up, are 
misleading the Members of Congress. 
Residual fuel oil does not compete with 
coal to the extent that the coal owners 
and operators would have us believe. 

Moreover, even if we did cut out all 
the imports of residual oil what assur- 
ance does the coal group offer that those 
people who do use residual fuel oil will 
automatically transfer to bituminous 
coal, The Bureau of Mines’ figures 
clearly reveal that there is an industry- 
wide and a consumer preference for fuels 
other than coal; namely, natural gas 
and oil. 

To the other Members of the Con- 
gress I would like to point out that cut- 
ting off the importation of residual fuel 
oil would bring serious injury to the 
economy of New England. If the quota 
on the importation of foreign oil were 
adopted, as the coal group hopes, there 
would be a serious increase in the price 
of industrial fuel in New England, and 
one of New England’s greatest export 
markets would be seriously injured. 
RESTRICTING OIL IMPORTS WILL HURT NEW 

ENGLAND AS A FUEL CONSUMER 

Any restrictions on imports of oil are 
obviously not desirable from the stand- 
point of a region which must obtain all 
its petroleum from outside its borders. 
Should the United States restrict oil im- 
ports, New England’s imports of residual 
oil would probably be cut about 75 per- 
cent. New England gets 64 percent of its 
oil from foreign sources, namely Vene- 
zuela, 

We in New England are also aware 
of fuel shortages. We remember all too 
vividly the terrible fuel shortage in 1947 
and 1948, and more dramatically the 
fuel shortage during the last war which 
caused undue hardship on every citizen 
and manufacturer in the New England 
States. If New England lost her source 
of residual fuel oil, the domestic price 
o? this product would go out of sight 
and we would face a serious shortage of 
available fuel. 

OIL QUOTAS WILL INJURE NEW ENGLAND AS A 
PRODUCER 

It is obvious that New England would 
be hurt by oil import restrictions as a 
consumer of oil. New England as a 
seller of goods has an equally strong 
interest in opposing the quotas proposed 
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by the coal group. Ninety-seven per- 
cent of total imports of residual oil into 
the United States now comes from 
Venezuela. That nation obtains 90 per- 
cent of its dollar exchange from oil ex- 
ports to the United States. Venezuela 
buys about half a billion dollars worth 
of items from the United States each 
year. If Venezuelan oil exports to the 
United States are cut down, its dollars 
available to buy United States goods 
will necessarily decline. Venezuela then 
must seek other outlets for its oil and 
naturally it will find it desirable to buy 
from its oil customers, whose currency 
it receives, rather than from the United 
States which bars its products. 

New England shares in exports to 
Venezuela: New England participated 
substantially in these 1952 shipments 
to Venezuela. Cotton manufactures— 
$18,300,000; synthetic fibers and manu- 
factures—$13,100,000; paper products— 
$14,500,000; electrical apparatus—$33,- 
500,000; industrial machinery—$87,- 
000,000; leather and leather manu- 
factures—$2,200,000. These, of course, 
are only a few of the classifications go- 
ing to make up the half billion of annual 
exports to Venezuela from the United 
States, 

The United States negotiated a trade 
agreement with Venezuela in good faith 
as recently as 1952. Under the 1952 
agreement the United States received 
from Venezuela concessions on $150 mil- 
lion of annual United States exports. 
These supplemented prior concessions, 
granted in 1939, so that about 60 per- 
cent—$300 million—of United States ex- 
ports are now covered by concessions, 

In return the United States conceded 
lower United States duties on oil. From 
the standpoint of New England, a large 
importer of residual oil, this was clearly 
beneficial. Oil import quotas would 
amount to a unilateral denunciation by 
the United States of the aspect of the 
1952 agreement most significant to 
Venezuela. The injury, throughout all 
South America, to the reputation of the 
United States as a good neighbor would 
be a serious blow to trade relations, from 
which New England manufacturers and 
exporters would suffer. 

FACTS ON COAL VERSUS RESIDUAL OIL 


Coal argument: The decline in coal 
consumption since 1947 has been due 
principally to the importation of foreign 
oil. 

The truth: There are other causes for 
the decline in coal consumption and pro- 
duction since the peak coal year of 
1947: 

First. A major decline in coal con- 
sumption has been due to the tremendous 
decrease in the use of coal by the 
railroads: 


Million 

Railroad consumption; tons 
1947———.—.— — — 109. 3 
1082 4«4é!!)c!. , 38.0 
Decrease nics eerie mer mares 71.3 

Total consumption: 

14 543. 4 
194 T 418. 2 
Der... ͤ?'ůũuͤ ae 125. 2 
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Million 
tons 
- 630.6 
- 465.2 


Total production: 


Decrease 


The decline in railroad consumption 
represents 57 percent of the total decline 
in consumption and 43 percent of the 
total decline in production. 

To what is this attributable? On Jan- 
uary 1, 1947, there were about 4,500 diesel 
vnits in operation. On January 1, 1952, 
there were about 17,500 diesel units in 
operation. Diesel locomotives use distil- 
late fuel oil, specifically diesel oil, as op- 
posed to residual—heavy—fuel oil. 

Conclusion: The basic reason for the 
declining trend in railroad consumption 
of coal is dieselization of the railroads; 
and foreign oil is not used in diesel loco- 
motives. 

Second. Another declining trend in 
the use of coal is seen in household con- 
sumption of coal. 


Million 

Household consumption: tons 
r ee aE eras ee ee 99.2 
DL? ⁰ͥ¶—2(- a ee 68.4 
G———————————ů—— 30. 8 


The decline in household consumption 
represents 25 percent of the total decline 
in consumption and 19 percent of the 
total production. 

American homeowners have indicated 
a preference for oil and gas burners as 
opposed to coal burners. A substantial 
percentage of the total number of oil 
burners installed annually replaces 
hand-fired domestic coal burners—50 
percent in 1952. The average replace- 
ment of hand-fired coal burners by oil 
burners for the period 1947 through 1952 
was 340,000 per year. The total number 
of automatic domestic gas burners in 
use on January 1, 1947, was 2,028,000; on 
January i, 1953, it was 5,371,000 (an in- 
crease of 165 percent). 

Conclusion: The above figures indicate 
a tremendous decline in the potential 
household market for coal; and home 
oil burners do not burn imported resid- 
ual fuel oil. 

Third. Coal exports have declined 
since 1947. 


Million 

Exports of coal: tons 
ee ee a oa 8 —b 68.8 
pe Ly ile 06 «SA SRED ——————— 49.3 
7——————— —————— 19. 5 


The decline in exports represents 12 
percent of the total decline in produc- 
tion. 

Fourth. The steel strike in 1952 ab- 
normally depressed coal consumption. 

Million 
tons 


Coal consumption by steelworks and 
coke ovens: 


CO ee 114.8 
19522 103. 9 
Deer esse .——75— 10. 9 


This particular decline in coal con- 
sumption cannot validly be attributed to 
oil imports. 


SUMMARY 


Ninety-one and two-tenths percent of 
the total decline in coal consumption in 


1952, relative to 1947, has been accounted 
for. 

Summary of above data: Railroad con- 
sumption minus 71.3 million tons, 43.1 
percent; household consumption, minus 
30.8 million tons, 18.6 percent; exports, 
minus 19.5 million tons, 11.8 percent; 
inventory changes, minus 18.3 million 
tons, 11.1 percent; steel strike, minus 
10.9 million tons, 6.6 percent; total de- 
crease, minus 150.8 million tons, 91.2 
percent. 

This leaves about 9 percent still to be 
accounted for. 

COAL VERSUS RESIDUAL FUEL OIL 


First. Residual fuel oil and coal com- 
pete in the following markets: Princi- 
pally in electric and gas utilities, indus- 
trial heating, and general industrial fuel 
uses, with some competition in apart- 
ment and office building heating. 

What has happened to consumption 
of coal by public utilities and general in- 
dustrial users? 


Million 
tons 
Consumption of coal by public utili- 
ties and general industrial users: 


13.7 


This represents 11.3 percent of the to- 
tal decline in consumption and 8.3 per- 
cent of the total decline in production. 

This decline is the only part of the 
decline in coal consumption which can 
be attributable to oil imports. 

The major injury from oil imports, 
then, has only amounted to about 8 or 9 
percent of the total decline in coal pro- 
duction. 

Second. How much have residual fuel 
imports actually increased since 1947? 


Residual imports and equivalent tons of 
coal: 


Million tons 

OG 177˙ͥͥñ̃ . 8 13. 0 
138 . A 28. 6 
TT. a ee ee A 15.6 


This represents the 9 percent of the 
total decline in coal production ac- 
counted for above. 

Is 9 percent enough to constitute a 
major cause of the decline in coal out- 
put? 

Third. The effect of a 5-percent quota 
on residual oil: Residual imports would 
be decreased by about 100 million bar- 
rels per year. 

How much more coal production would 
this mean? Twenty-four million tons, 
using the official conversion ratio 4.167, 
if coal got all of the former residual 
market and natural gas got none. 

How much of an increase in total coal 
output would this be, relative to 1952 
output? About 5 percent. The maxi- 
mum relief, then, would be only 5 percent 
of 1952 output. 

Query: Why is the coal industry so 
interested in residual fuel-oil imports 
if the quota proposed would only mean a 
5-percent increase in output? 

Sources: All output, import, export, 
and consumption figures are computed 
from Bureau of Mines data. Data on 
number of heating units are from the 
authoritative trade journal Fuel Oil and 
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Oil Heat. See January issues each year. 
Employment figures are computed from 
Department of Labor data. . 


Flag Day Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, yesterday, 
Sunday, June 14, 1953, I was privileged 
and honored to speak at the Flag Day 
exercises conducted by Bronx Lodge, 
No. 871, of the Benevolent and Protec- 
tive Order of Elks. The ceremonies 
were conducted at Poe Park in the 
Bronx, New York City. I, therefore, 
under unanimous consent, insert in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the talk deliv- 
ered by me in commemoration of the 
birth of Old Glory: 


Exalted Ruler, officers of Bronx Lodge 871, 
distinguished members of our order, fellow 
Americans, I am sincerely delighted and 
honored to have been selected by the Flag 
Day committee to speak on this occasion— 
our Flag Day ceremonies. 

The Benevolent and Protective Order of 
Elks has been one of the most active organ- 
izations in sponsoring and upholding the 
principles of American patriotism. It seems 
especially appropriate to me that we should 
celebrate Flag Day each year in this park, 
where our flag can be displayed to its best 
advantage against the eternal blue of the 
sky and the peaceful green of the trees. 

Our flag, a symbol of inspiration, was ofl- 
cially recognized 176 years ago in the cause 
of liberty. In its freedom, its vigorous ac- 
tion, its gorgeous colors, its appearance of 
cleanliness and strength, the flag symbolizes 
all that is best in American life. 

It is the emblem of hope and courage to 
all peoples of the world who yearn for free- 
dom—for security and peace. It is the em- 
blem that symbolizes our deep convictions 
and embodies our sincere hope for a better 
and more understanding world. 

Our flag is a beautiful and comforting 
thing—it is beautiful not because of its col- 
ors and design—but because it truly repre- 
sents our American way of life. To all Amer- 
icans, it represents our unity and strength 
at home and our determination and desire 
for peace and security throughout the world. 
It is our emblem in war and peace which now 
waves bravely and majestically on the Ko- 
rean fronts; and over the Korean truce 
conferences; it is the emblem that represents 
one people—one Nation; it is a symbol of 
American thought and purpose as a Nation 
among all other nations of the world. 

The American flag should be a constant 
and continuous reminder to all Americans 
that it is not just a piece of fine cloth and 
beautiful color—but a true and living part 
of our life—it is our banner of hope and 
freedom. 

Once a year, ceermonies in recognition of 
our flag are held in every hamlet, town, 
village, and city in celebration of Old Glory. 
Elk lodges throughout the 48 States conduct 
and hold the same type of ceremonies in 
commemoration of the birth of our flag. 

Often, when I leave my Washington office 
after a full and busy day, I look up at the 
two flags which fly over the Capitol Building 
day and night, and I hope that all the day's 
troubles and work in Congress may somehow 
have helped to keep that flag flying so proud- 
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ly and bravely—it is an ever-present re- 
minder of its historical significance and na- 
tional importance. 

Much too often, our grand and glorious 
flag has been subjected to ridicule and con- 
tempt by alien-minded radicals, phoney lib- 
erals, pinks, reds, and fellow travelers. 
These are the very same forces that have in- 
filtrated and wormed themselves into small, 
defenseless countries in Europe, Latin Amer- 
ica, and Asia, and more particularly in Ko- 
rea—trying to create confusion and discon- 
tent—trying to stimulate violence and dis- 
sension and thereby destroying their free- 
doms—these are the same forces—sinister 
forces—trying to subjugate and enslave the 
free peoples of the world. 

Our gallant young men are now engaged 
in active combat against communism in 
Korea. And while truce talks continue, our 
Government officials, our diplomatic repre- 
sentatives, our Congress, and all alert and 
intelligent citizens throughout the country 
are diligently seeking for effective methods 
of dealing with this Communist menace. 
All of us have been called upon to make 
certain sacrifices or certain contributions for 
this battle—a battle against a godless threat. 
If a truce agreement is signed in Korea, 
which we all hope and pray for, it does not 
mean that this battle against communism 
will be at an end. It will merely represent 
one segment of Communist aggression which 
has been halted. Needless to say, our vigi- 
lance must continue, 

I am happy to say that no protests or 
objections have come from any responsible 
group or persons relative to the need for 
fighting communism, We are united 
strongly in this bitter struggle against Soviet 
aggression. We must unite and fight this 
dreadful spread of communism and its seri- 
ous challenge to our freedoms; we must fight 
for the truth; we must educate our weak 
in American rights, privileges, and responsi- 
bilities; we must educate them in American 
equality and justice; we must fight for re- 
ligious and racial tolerance; we must not only 
fight, but we must also strike back with 
the truth. 

In this bitter fight against communism, 
the need for national unity is urgent. 

I do not mean to say that there has not 
been criticism of the plans and policies 
adopted by the Federal Government, nor do 
I mean to imply that there should not be 
criticism, But I do mean that we must all 
realize that the battle against communism is 
not being waged for the benefit of any par- 
ticular group, but rather is being fought, as 
bravely and as cleverly as possible, for the 
benefit of each and every one of us so that we 
may live in a land where freedom and peace 
are accepted as normal. We have an obliga- 
tion to see to it that our criticism is construc- 
tive, that it adds something to the goal of 
our defense against communism—that it does 
not destroy without replacing with some- 
thing better. It is not enough for us to say 
that our policies in Korea are bad; we must 
offer alternative policies which are superior 
and will accomplish the desired results. 

Unity is important for us not only in inter- 
national affairs, but at home as well. In the 
field of domestic affairs the need for na- 
tional unity is no less pronounced. We have 
a new administration in Washington, One 
of the primary goals of that new adminis- 
tration is improved efficiency and greater 
economy in Government. We cannot achieve 
that economy or that efficiency unless we 
have cooperation from all concerned. The 
President must have cooperation from his 
Cabinet members and from the heads of 
other independent agencies; he must have 
the cooperation of the Congress in approv- 
ing reorganization plans or enacting the 
necessary legislation; and, finally, he must 
have the support of the American people. 
One of the things which makes our Nation 
great is that, in the long run, the Federal 


Government cannot carry out any program 
or policy which is not approved by a sub- 
stantial majority of the American people. 
Our free elections and our freedoms of 
speech and press and assembly guarantee that 
no unpopular policy can long survive. The 
fight against communism within this coun- 
try is of such importance that we must have 
the active cooperation and allegiance of every 
American. National unity is a powerful force 
which we must mobilize for the effort to solve 
our problems, whether at home or abroad. 

Our flag—the flag of destiny—is forever a 
beacon of our determination that we will not 
be torn from our sacred and treasured beliefs 
and ideals; nor will we be placed in a state 
of fear, discontent, or confusion; nor will we 
accept or submit to any ideas or ideologies 
that are foreign to our fundamental con- 
cepts of democracy and our American way 
of life. 

The American flag is a symbol of these 
ideals which have been the urge and spirited 
force of American achievement, progress, 
freedom, and strength. 

As we look upon our flag we rejoice and 
thank Almighty God that we are men and 
women of courage who enjoy and treasure 
our life, our liberty, and our happiness—all 
the priceless heritage of freemen. 

Let us thank Almighty God that we can 
still worship at the shrine of liberty; and 
practice without fear brotherly love, justice, 
charity, and fidelity from our hearts. 

Let us pray and hope that never shall our 
sacred national emblem—the American flag, 
the symbol of national unity—perish from 
this earth. 


Late Mayor Darst of St. Louis, a Real- 
Estate Man, Opposed All Those Who 
Stood in Way of Good Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
herewith include an editorial which ap- 
peared in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch on 
June 9, 1953, entitled “In Stone and Con- 
crete”: 

In STONE AND CONCRETE 


If Joseph M. Darst had done no more as 
mayor than to fight for public housing, that 
alone would secure him his place in St. Louis 
history. Mr. Darst was a real-estate man 
himself, but as mayor he opposed the realty 
lobby or anyone else who stood in the way of 
good housing for good citizens. That was his 
principle. 

On several occasions he outspokenly ac- 
cused his opponents of using a “misinforma- 
tion” campaign. Once he told Congress not 
to kill “decent social legislation.” He spon- 
sored a national public-housing conference 
to help other cities, and his victories were 
honored when housing officials cited him for 
“outstanding service to the people of Amer- 
ica,” 

In some other fields the Darst administra- 
tion faced problems which had not confront- 
ed the city before. War and inflation had 
left a gap between the need for civic projects 
and ability to pay for them. The very new- 
ness of these problems led to some sudden 
shifts of policy on transit and other matters. 
Thus Mr. Darst campaigned against the earn- 
ings tax but found it necessary, as mayor, to 
struggle long and hard to retain it, 
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But through his difficult days in office he 
resisted the pressures of those who wanted no 
change and no progress. He fought party 
allies for honest control of the police just as 
he fought business colleagues for decent 
housing. And the steel and concrete of new 
shelter for St. Loulsans are a lasting symbol 
of Joseph M. Darst's integrity and devotion 
to St. Louis, 


The President Expresses a Principle 
of Government Applicable to the TVA 
When He Said Recently: “The Legiti- 
mate Object of Government Is To Do 
for a Community of People Whatever 
They Need To Have Done but Cannot 
Do at All or Cannot Do so Well” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
ask consent to have included an article 
by Mr. Lowell Mellett, able news analyst 
and columnist. The statements of the 
President concerning the dedicated pur- 
poses of Garrison Dam—namely, for 
flood control, navigation and power pro- 
duction—applies with equal force to 
other great Government projects else- 
where throughout the Nation. The ar- 
ticle appearing in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star of June 13, 1953, follows: 
PRESIDENT SHOULD TELL McKay—His ELO- 

QUENT ARGUMENT FoR PROJECTS LIKE GARRI- 

son Dam Has Osyious APPLICATION TO 

THE HELLS CANYON SITUATION 


(By Lowell Mellett) 


If anyone had any doubt concerning the 
wisdom of the Government’s waterpower 
policy during the past 20 years, he could have 
been convinced by President Eisenhower's 
eloquent speech on Thursday dedicating 
Garrison Dam in North Dakota. It was the 
President at his human and imaginative 
best. He was discussing something with 
which he had had personal experience, for 
as a boy he had seen the great flood of 1903 
in the Kansas Valley. 

“Certainly,” he said, “the last thing that 
would have occurred to us living in the 
midst of that flood was that man would 
ever have the temerity to try to harness the 
Big Muddy.” 

Garrison Dam does just that at the point 
where it is located. 

“Now,” said the President, “when we think 
of how far man has come in those 50 years, 
it is almost frightening to project our minds 
50 years in advance. And so I want to ad- 
dress myself first to those doubters who say, 
‘What can be the use of this enormous struc- 
ture with its 23 million acre-feet of water 
stored behind it, with all of the dreams that 
people have had who designed it, or for its 
use in flood control, irrigation, regulating 
navigation farther down the river, and for 
the uses of the power?’” 

Already, he pointed out, there have been 
more requests for the power from Garrison 
Dam than it is expected to produce. 

“But,” he said, “beyond all of the imme- 
diate uses, think of what it is going to mean 
to the people who on some similar occasion 
and in some other spot stand 50 years from 
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now to celebrate some other significant de- 
velopment of this kind. * * * They will no 
longer question the usefulness of these great 
dams.” 

Not so very far, as they measure distance in 
the. West, from where the President stood, 
there is a natural site for another great dam, 
a dam greater than Garrison. It offers possi- 
bilities of more power and more flood control. 
Its development was part of the far-seeing 
program of the same administration that 
brought into being the impressive project 
that moved the President to such eloquence. 
But not 50 years from now, nor ever, will 
people gather there for the sort of celebration 
he suggested. 

They won't, that is to say, unless the Presi- 
dent should turn his powers of persuasion on 
his Secretary of the Interior and cause the 
latter to do the same to the Federal Power 
Commission and to the Congress. The proj- 
ect is that known as Hells Canyon Dam. It 
has been planned to do all the things the 
President described, on a much larger scale, 
for the Columbia Valley. But it is now in a 
fair way to be stymied by a much smaller 
undertaking of a State of Maine corporation, 
operating as Idaho Power Co. This company 
is seeking a license to dam the Snake River at 
a point that would preclude the development 
at Hells Canyon. Secretary of the Interior 
Chapman presented to the Power Commission 
a brief for the Government in opposition to 
the license, for the reason stated. His suc- 
cessor, Secretary McKay, has withdrawn the 
Government's objection, saying the matter is 
wholly for the Commission to determine or, 
in effect, that the present administration is 
not interested. 

The President, in his speech, endorsed 
Abraham Lincoln's observation that the 
legitimate object of Government is to do for 
a community of people whatever they need 
to have done but cannot do at all or cannot 
do so well. “Obviously,” he said, “Garrison 
Dam is something the community—the peo- 
ple here— could not do for themselves.” 

He should tell his Secretary of the Interior 
that the same just as obviously applies to 
Hells Canyon. 


Twenty Years Ago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission of the House I insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an editorial which 
appeared in the Washington Post yes- 
terday entitled “Twenty Years Ago,” and 
which relates to the purchase of the Post 
by Eugene Meyer: 

TWENTY YEARS Aco 

Twenty years ago Eugene Meyer, with two 
great careers in business and government 
back of him, bought the Washington Post at 
public auction and decided to devote his 
best years to it. The paper had fallen on 
evil days. He rebuilt it from the ground up, 
and withdrew his active hand (being now 
chairman of the board) only when the prop- 
erty had been turned into an organization, 
and this firmly and successfully established. 
The occasion is perhaps not of general in- 
terest. But we think it is worth recording 
in this particular place in order to rededicate 
the newspaper in the presence of Mr. Meyer, 
now in his 78th year, to the objectives that 
animated him 20 adventurous years ago. 

‘Mr. Meyer recognized from the start that a 
newspaper is not like a business—a view 


which is by no means prevalent in the news- 
paper field. He realized, and put his realiza- 
tion into practice, that a newspaper to be 
worthy of its constitutional privileges must 
be run as a quasi-public utility. Any institu- 
tional strength there is in this newspaper is 
due to the pervasiveness of the Meyer con- 
cept. There was nothing self-righteous 
about it. If he were asked whether his no- 
tion of a newspaper implied that he would 
let the cash go and be content with the 
credit, he would, of course, repudiate the 
suggestion. Mr. Meyer holds that there is 
something inherently wrong with a news- 
paper that doesn't pay. Either it is not 
abreast of the requirements upon it, or it is 
so far ahead of its readers or its times as to 
be academic in appeal. 

For the rest, Mr. Meyer knew enough about 
an organization to leave his executives ample 
leeway in operation. To go to the military 
for an analogy: the tactics were theirs, the 
strategy his. He insisted upon fealty to his 
idea of what this newspaper should be. And 
this was very simple. In a capital which he 
foresaw would grow and grow rapidly into the 
world's political center, he wanted to create a 
truly independent newspaper which would 
have a national following as an intelligent 
interpreter and backer of international col- 
laboration. Whether he has succeeded is for 
others to judge. Suffice it to say that that 
goal is fixed and immutable, in spite of all 
the setbacks and disillusionments and back- 
slidings of the present day. 

Nor is this aim incompatible with ample 
coverage of local and national affairs and a 
candid commentary about those affairs based 
upon the dictum of Edmund Burke that 
change is the condition of growth. And in 
this respect change is defined in the conserv- 
ative meaning which Burke gave it. Leader- 
ship in the world, according to Mr. Meyer, can 
be exercised only if there is constructive ex- 
ample—example in devotion to progressive, 
but constitutional, government; example in 
keeping a free economy strong and self-re- 
newing; example in political and social re- 
sponsibility in local government to the de- 
mands of changing times; and example in 
the working belief that in one man's liberties 
are bound up every man’s liberties, 


Diversion of Flow From the Mississippi 
River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, over the 
past few weeks I have sought to inform 
the Congress about the very serious sit- 
uation confronting communities below 
Old River on the Mississippi River as a 
result of the diversion of flow from the 
main channel of the Mississippi River 
into the Atchafalaya River. I now ask 
unanimous consent to include in the 
Record a splendid series of three articles 
recently published in the New Orleans 
Item. s ; 

The series is most comprehensive and 
reflects a thorough knowledge of the 
problem. It points up the necessity for 
action by the Congress in the near future. 

The author, Lee Davis, is to be con- 
gratulated on a very fine job. I trust 
that all of you will take the time to read 
this informative series: 
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[From the New Orleans Item of June 7, 1953] 
MISSISSIPPI River COULD Desert City 
(By Lee Davis) 

(First of a series) 

Can you imagine New Orleans without the 
Mississippi River? 

Through the idea is unthinkable to most 
Orleanians, it’s a definite possibility. 

“Or Man River“ is getting the wanderlust. 
He's always been one of the roving kind, and 
New Orleans is in high danger of getting left 
in the lurch like a jilted belle, 

The Mississippi has often changed its 
course through the centuries. Now river en- 
gineers say it is trying to do it again. 

This story is not exactly news. It has 
been known for a long time that the Missis- 
sippi is slowly shifting its course into the 
Atchafalaya Basin. 

DANGER BY 1975 

But some recent warnings have made it 
an immediate issue. 

Unless something is done, expert engineers 
say, the river's course may have shifted 
enough to be out of control by 1975, 

Already, nearly 30 percent of the water in 
the Mississippi turns out of the main stream 
in high-water season. 

The cutoff is at Old River, above Baton 
Rouge and just across the Mississippi from 
Angola. 

Old River was once the bed of the Red 
River, which used to flow into the Mississippi. 

Now, however, the Red River goes straight 
into the Atchafalaya and Old River, instead 
of carrying water into the Mississippi, is 
carrying water out of it and across to the 
Atchafalaya. 

CAN’T RETURN 

The Old River channel is widening year by 
year and it is estimated that between 
1965 and 1975 it could be carrying as much 
as 40 percent of the mighty Mississippi. 

This estimate, contained in a report pre- 
pared by river engineers for the Mississippi 
River Commission, is backed by charts show- 
ing that the percentage of water carried off 
by the Old River-Atchafalaya Channel has 
increased from 13 percent in 1900 to 29.3 
percent in 1952. 

Once 40 percent of the river current is 
diverted, the Army engineers believe the 
river will have reached a point of no return. 
It is doubtful whether it could ever be 
turned back. 

The Atchafalaya Basin is a natural for the 
Mississippi. 

EASIER TO GULF 

It offers a straighter, shorter, easier way 
for the river to get to the gulf. 

The distance from Angola to the gulf 
down the Old River-Atchafalaya Channel is 
165 miles shorter than the river's present 
route. 

The drop to sea I-vel is faster, putting the 
law of gravity on the side of the Atchafalaya 
Basin. 


And the basin itself is big and wide, ample 
enough to carry the whole Mississippi. 

Warnings were sounded here recently by 
Brig. Gen. P. A. Feringa, chairman of the Mis- 
sissippi River Commission; William G. Zetz- 
mann, Sr., chairman of the State board of 
public works; A. Baldwin Wood, general su- 
perintendent of the New Orleans Sewerage 
and Water Board; and other engineers and 
Officials, 

PREDICTS CAPTURE 


General Feringa flatly predicted that the 
river, if left alone, will be captured by the 
Atchafalaya. 

Mr. Zetzmann cited an estimate by the 
Army engineers from a survey made under 
the general supervision of Dr. Harold N. Fisk, 
consulting engineer, that 40 percent of the 
current will be diverted by 1965 or 1975. 

He also spoke on the effect losing the river 
would have on New Orleans’ industries and 
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the port. Mr. Wood warned of the danger 
to the city’s water supply. 


{From the New Orleans Item of June 8, 1953] 
CovuLp New ORLEANS BECOME GHOST CITY or 
DELTA? 

(By Lee Davis) 

(Second of a series) 


“New Orleans, ghost city of the Delta.” 

If the Mississippi River ever cuts New 
Orleans off its course, this might be some 
future travelog writer's title for the city. 

The Mississippi River Commission recent- 
ly heard a warning from its chairman, Brig. 
Gen. Peter A. Feringa, that the river—if 
left to its own choice—will some day take 
a shortcut to the gulf down the Atchafalaya 
Basin. 

And a report from the Army engineers 
added a warning that it can happen in our 
time. 

If it did, it is easy to imagine that future 
travelog script running something like this: 

“New Orleans is a city whose past is gone 
and whose future vanished with the great 
river which was once her life stream. 

“Salt water has backed up into the port. 
Once this port was the center of a vast com- 
merce. Goods came down the river from 
the rich Mississippi Valley to be loaded here 
for shipment overseas. And goods from 
overseas was brought here to be shipped up- 
stream to the inland ports. 

“But, though ships still come in from 
the gulf, the vital upriver shipping is gone, 
choked off when the river turned its main 
current away and silted up the old channel. 

“When the river went some of the city’s 
most vital industries went, too. They had 
depended on the huge supply of fresh water 
it brought daily to their doors. 

“So New Orleans has become a resort town. 
While vines shroud some of her great fac- 
tories and warehouses and long stretches 
of her wharves lie empty except for the lazy 
lizards, the city's lite now centers in the 
French quarter. 

“There the antique shops and restaurants 
thrive by day and the rows of garish night- 
clubs prosper by night. 

“But in the rest of the city there’s little 
left to do but dream of the great old days 
in the ‘flourishing fifties’ before the river 
went away.” 

A dreary picture, but don’t pack your bags 


et. 

y According to the Army engineers, there 
are two reasons why New Orleans has no 
cause for immediate alarm about losing the 
river: 

It won't happen overnight. 

There's still plenty of time to prevent it. 

However, all river experts agree that it 
is high time action is begun. 

The river already is pouring 30 percent of 
its volume into Old River. Old River, just 
opposite Angola, connects directly into the 
Atchafalaya, making a short cut to the Gulf. 

By about 1975 the turning current may 
have widened Old River enough at the point 
where it joins the Mississippi to let through 
40 percent of the current, it is estimated. 

After that, it would be almost impossible 
to control the shift and the whole river could 
be expected to take the new route. 

To prevent this, the Army engineers recom- 
mend building a control structure to block 
the Mississippi's way into Old River. 

But such a struce, they say, probably would 
cost from $30 to $35 million and the funds 
would have to be approved by Congress. 

And it would take from 8 to 10 years to 
build. 

With 1975 as a probable deadline for. the 
completed structure, getting congressional 
approval becomes an urgent issue for New 
Orleans. 

William G. Zetzmann, chairman of the 
State Board of Public Works; A. Baidwin 
Wood, general superintendent of the sewer- 


age and water board, and Mayor Morrison 
were among those who recently urged the 
Mississippi River Commission to begin an 
immediate fight for approval of such a 
project, 

“New Orleans can become a condemned 
city, deprived of its commerce, its industries, 
and its water supply,” Zetzmann told the 
commission. “This paralyzing economic 
blow can fall very swiftly.” 

Wood and Mayor Morrison stressed New 
Orleans’ need for fresh water, both for many 
of its industries and for drinking purposes. 

The threat is not to New Orleans alone, it 
was brought out. Baton Rouge, too, would 
suffer crippling blows to its port and major 
industries. 

And the Atchafalaya Basin would suffer 
heavily. 

Charles Bell, district engineer for the Pub- 
lic Works Department of Louisiana, pre- 
dicted that the Atchafalaya would be trebled 
in size and everything within half a mile of 
the present banks would be washed away. 

Morgan City, Simmesport, Melville, and 
Krotz Springs would be affected, he said, and 
farmlands, railroad and highway bridges, 
pipelines, and powerlines destroyed. 

For these other areas, too, protection is 
urgent. 


[From the New Orleans Item of June 9, 1953] 
FUNDS ror CONTROL STRUCTURE Soucntr 
(By Lee Davis) 


Next fall, the Army engineers will make a 
request for funds. 

This request will be of economic life-or- 
death importance to New Orleans. 

The engineers will ask the Bureau of the 
Budget to include from $30 to $35 million for 
a new control structure on the Mississippi 
River. 

This proposed structure would guarantee 
that the Mississippi doesn’t desert New Or- 
leans. 

Without it, the engineers predict, the river 
will soon shift its course and take a shorter 
route to the gulf. 

SHIFTING SLOWLY 

The Mississippi is gradually shifting its 
course out of the main channel, through Old 
River and into the Atchafalaya, 

Unless this is stopped, it will be too far 
gone to control within about 20 years, river 
engineers have reported, 

The project planned by the Army engineers 
includes: 

Closing off Old River. 

Building a flood-control structure further 
upriver. 

Dredging a channel below this structure to 
let Mississippi floodwater empty into the 
Atchafalaya at the west end of Old River. 

Building locks at the Old River junction to 
maintain boat traffic after the natural en- 
trance to Old River is shut off. 

Enlarging the west-bank levee from a point 
above the new control structure to the Old 
River locks. 

STRUCTURE SITE LOCATED 

The planned control structure would prob- 
ably be built at Point Breeze, 10 miles above 
the juncture of the Mississippi and Old River. 

It would combine the features of the 
Bonnet Carre Spill way and the new Morganza 
Floodway, and would be able to force any 
amount of water into either the Mississippi 
or the Atchafalaya as the need might arise. 

It could control the silt content of both 
rivers, as well. 

Detailed plans for a structure employing 
steel gates and timber needles have been 
drawn by the engineers. 

It would be able to carry 800,000 cubic feet 
of water per second, 200,000 more than the 
new Morganza structure, 

WATER SUPPLY A FACTOR 

This control plan is needed for three very 

important reasons, 
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First, it would save New Orleans’ river 
traffic and fresh water supply. These we 
cannot afford to lose, since the port depends 
on the river traffic and our industries on the 
fresh water supply. , 

Second, it would save the Atchafalaya 
Basin from disastrous damage from the full 
force of the Mississippi. If the river's course 
should be shifted into this basin rich farm- 
lands would be flooded and whole towns 
destroyed. 

And, third, it would provide the last link 
in the chains man has built to restrain the 
river's rampages in floodtime. 

It would perfect the system of controls 
which perfect the lower Mississippi by add- 
ing 1 more “safety valve” to the 2 already 
provided by the Bonnet Carre and Morganza 
structures. 

CONTROL ASSURED 


With this huge additional new outlet, the 
engineers would have complete control— 
even at the highest foreseeable flood crest— 
of the whole lower channel. 

City and State leaders are preparing to 
back the engineers in pleading this cause 
before the budget makers and later before 
Congress. 

But it may not be easily won. 

As an Item editorial concluded recently: 

“Experience has shown that projects re- 
quiring long-range planning are sometimes 
difficult to sell to Congress. It took many 
years and untold battles, for example, to con- 
vince Congress that flood control on the Mis- 
sissippi was a Federal responsibility. 

“We cannot afford, therefore, to let the 
matter rest. Public officials, civic groups, 
plain citizens must join to urge action until 
it is accomplished. Upon our efforts may 
well depend our economic survival.” 


Congressman John V. Beamer and the 
Oatis Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1953 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr, 
Speaker, the case of the trial and im- 
prisonment of Bill Oatis was a world 
cause célébre. From the very moment of 
the news flash that Oatis had been kid - 
napped by the Reds, I recall the actions 
in Oatis’ behalf in the House taken by 
his Congressman, JOHN V. Beamer, of the 
Fifth District of the State of Indiana, 
From that time until Oatis was released 
Congressman Beamer never relented in 
his efforts nor did his faith ever dim that 
Oatis would one day be freed. 

The people of the Fifth District of In- 
diana and the entire State of Indiana 
can well be proud of their distinguished 
Member of Congress, JoHN V. BEAMER. 
I wish to include in my remarks a letter 
from Mr. Robert E. Williams, general 
manager of radio station WFML from 
Washington, Ind.: 

WASHINGTON, IND., May 17, 1953. 
EDITOR, MARION CHRONICLE. 
Marion, Ind. 

Dear Sin: If space in your fine publication 
permits, I feel that the subject of this letter 
merits the attention of your readers. 

I want to take this opportunity to join 
the people of Indiana, in sharing the happi- 
ness of the people of Marion in the most 
welcome news of the past weekend about 
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the release of Bill Oatis from a Czechoslovak- 
jan prison. It was the answer to your 
prayers and the prayers of his many friends. 

Much will be said and many will attempt 
to claim credit for his release before all the 
ramifications are studied. 

I am confident that the people of Marion 
and the entire Fifth District are cognizant 
of the one man who did more work toward 
this end than any other person or group. 

Your Representative in Congress, JOHN V. 
Bramer, worked tirelessly from the moment 
Oatis was seized and never once gave up the 
fight, despite the discouraging lack of co- 
operation and seemingly disinterested atti- 
tude of the Truman-Acheson group. 

Then when the good news of Oatis’ release 
was fiashed to the free world in the typical 
modest, humble manner that has earned the 
respect and admiration of all of us, Congress- 
man Beamer said he felt that the Eisenhower 
administration and Secretary Dulles were 
largely responsible. He never once men- 
tioned the never ceasing efforts on his part 
since April of 1951. 

Immediately upon the seizure of Oatis, 
Congressman BEAMER introduced a resolu- 
tion that called for the severing of trade 
relations with Czechoslovakia until Oatis 
was released. 

To implement the Beamer resolution, the 
General Agreement on Trades and Tarif, 
which met in Geneva, Switzerland, in Sep- 
tember 1951, restored the high tariff rates 
which had been in existence. Consequently, 
by November of that year, imports from 
Czechoslovakia to the United States dropped 
appreciably. The exports from the United 
States to Czechoslovakia were consequently 
reduced to practically nothing. 

When it was found that despite this, cer- 
tain items were finding their way to the 
United States, H. R. 2072 was introduced by 
Congressman BEAMER., This resolution was 
designed to further cut off the importation 
of goods from Czechoslovakia, 

In addition to this, Congressman BEAMER 
consulted at great length with our State 
Department and other officials trying to get 
prompt action on this unjust treatment of 
a fellow Hoosier. 

The people of the fifth district are proud 
of their Representative, of this I am sure; 
as we all join in this celebration of wel- 
come home to Bill Oatis, let’s offer a prayer 
of thanksgiving to God for the outstanding 
leaders of our country we have today. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. E. WILLIAMS, 


Israel, the Foundation of Liberty in the 
Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 5, 1953 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to call the attention of our col- 
leagues to the following address made by 

the Honorable Richard H. Balch: 


ADDRESS OF Hon, RICHARD H. BALCH, CHAIR- 
MAN OF THE DEMOCRATIC NEw YORK STATE 
COMMITTEE AT THE DINNER SESSION OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF New York JEwisH Wan 
VETERANS’ CONVENTION, AT THE 
Sourk FALLSBURG, N. Y., JUNE 5, 1953 
I want to thank you most sincerely for 

having invited me to speak. To say that I 

enjoy talking to friends would be the under- 

statement of the year. But more than that, 

I am glad to have this opportunity to dis- 


cuss with you a subject which I think is 
vital to our foreign policy, It is both happy 
and sad. 

It is happy, because I rejoice with you in 
the adolescence of a new democracy created 
by the innate desires of an ancient and 
worthy people to enhance the lot of re- 
pressed persons everywhere—Israel. It is 
sad, because its position in the troubled 
Middle East of our world jeopardizes its 
quick development—not because of lack of 
ability or will—but because of circumstances 
in the hands of others, which are not easily 
controlled, 

All of us in the room tonight have on 
many occasions in recent years wondered 
about the future of this world of ours. We 
have sat appalled at our television sets 
seeing the explosion of atomic bombs at 
Yucca Flats. What, we ask ourselves, would 
happen if nations were to hurl these de- 
structive weapons at each other? And then 
we put this simple question: Why?“ 

Each day we look at continuing casualty 
lists of American boys who have died in 
Korea. We watch with abating breath the 
headlines carrying awesome news of Iran and 
other troubled spots of the Middle East, of 
Vietnam, Ceylon, and India and other con- 
flagrations of southeast Asia, and finally the 
incessant and so far abortive attempts of an 
armistice at Panmunjom. 

Everywhere we find mankind beset with 
crisis, strife, and conflict. Here we have an 
uneasy peace. Elsewhere there is actual war. 
In our own way we are trying to prevent 
greater conflict, total war, which would en- 
velop every human being on the face of this 
earth. Fear everywhere, tears at the hearts 
of thoughtful men. And where fear strikes, 
kindliness is lost. Basic prejudices take over 
and substitute for logic. Racial tensions 
come to the fore and grip men in the ever- 
tightening vise of national tensions. 

And here we are, faced with the threat of 
world conquest by the predatory zeal of a 
small group of men in the Kremlin. World 
atmosphere is keyed to their daily doings. 
People are charged with apprehensions, for 
brutality and savagery again threaten to 
envelop us all. 

None of us can foretell the time or the 
place of their striking force. Recently the 
pattern seemed clear with the rise of anti- 
Semitism in Central and Eastern Europe. 
Other minerity groups and religious faiths 
were the objects of Soviet oppression and 
persecution, too. The volcanic outburst 
against religions and minorities were the 
harbingers of dreadful memories of incipient 
world conflict. There came with it the re- 
vival of the fear which is the forerunner of 
action prejudicial to human welfare. 

Then came a change, just when sympathy 
for the Jews behind the Iron Curtain began 
to react unfavorably to the Soviets. But 
none of us is fooled. This change is tactical 
only. Hateful practices cannot be so readily 
overcome by mere edict. They still contem- 
plate their desperate gamble for world domi- 
nation. Their aims, are, as before, to create 
disunity, fan the fires of prejudice, and incite 
internal strife at various troubled points on 
the globe and thus weaken resistance to their 
psychologic then military forces. 

The Middle East is not immune from the 
Communists’ onslaught. Included in their 
goals is an appeal to the hates of the Mos- 
lems in that area. So complex are the pur- 
poses and designs of the Kremlin that un- 
less it were part of a master plan, the bid 
for Soviet popularity among the Moslem 
masses would not be worth the trouble. 

That is why we must continue to be alert. 
We must remain prepared at all times. We 
must attune ourselves to each changing act 
of these antireligious creatures. Current 
facts and present potentialities must be the 
guide to our every thought. While ready to 
meet the worst, we must pray for the best. 
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Our hope, however, in the Middle East, is 
that little democratic Republic of Israel. 

Israel is tough, because its genesis is bot- 
tomed in hardship. Especially fond of that 
country are Americans. It is, perhaps, be- 
cause Americans and Israelis have kindred 
spirits, Both countries revolted because of 
oppression, because of their love of liberty. 
The pedestalled symbol of freedom to the 
citizens of both countries is the dignity of 
the individual. 

The American people, ever zealous in the 
cause of human freedom, watched with 
sympathetic interest and helped with tan- 
gible aid, the effort of the Jews to renew the 
ties of their ancient homeland and to re- 
establish Jewish culture in the place where 
for centuries it flourished and whence it was 
carried to the far corners of the world, 

The interest of Americans, whether Jews 
or Gentile, is not of recent vintage. It runs 
through the rubric of national democratic 
administrations since 1933. Sixteen years 
ago, President Roosevelt epitomized Ameri- 
can feelings when he wrote to the national 
conference for Palestine which had been 
summoned by the United Palestine appeal, 
and said: “This year marks the 20th anni- 
versary of the Balfour Declaration, the key- 
stone of contemporary reconstruction activi- 
ties in the Jewish homeland. Those two 
decades have witnessed a remarkable ex- 
emplification of the vitality and vision of 
the Jewish pioneers in Palestine. It should 
be a source of pride to Jewish citizens of 
the United States that they, too, have had 
a share in this great work of revival and 
restoration.” And none of us can underesti- 
mate the help, encouragement, and enthusi- 
asm for the future of Israel that was given 
by President Truman to the cause of human- 
ity and democracy in that country. 

Recently all of us joined in celebrating 
with happiness the fifth anniversary of 
Israel. It was a boon to hope and prayers 
of all people in this troubled world. Yet, 
though just an infant in chronological and 
historical age, its existence is in danger, just 
as the entire free world is faced with the 
threat of domination and destruction. The 
source of these immediate dangers is, to a 
major extent, in the Soviet Union. These 
dangers must be met with every effort, en- 
ergy, and resource at our command. 

For as these dangers affect the State of 
Israel, so do they affect the security of the 
peace-loving world. The State of Israel is 
one of the chief differences between the op- 
pression of a decade ago and Soviet activity 
of today. 

Succinctly, it is because Israel is a fact of 
international life. It is one of the great 
facts of the present era, as its creation was 
one of the great events of modern history. 
It was then that the great Jewish people 
received the rank they deserve, persisting as 
they did, through the ages, though dis- 
persed, pursued, and persecuted. The cre- 
ation of Israel introduced into the Middle 
East for the first time the dynamic elements 
of freedom and democracy. It provided the 
will and the fortitude to overthrow the yoke 
of primitive servitude. It brought about the 
improvement of the Middle East’s underde- 
veloped resources and effected almost at 
once 20th century progress. 

Israel is the embodiment of a universal 
idea—the idea of industry, of liberty, of 


‘equality, and of asylum for victims of preju- 


dice and persecution, It is the new crucible 
of our age—combining, as it does, a mixture 
and fusion of many strains and races. From 
it arises a new nation, dedicated to the 
biblical faith of the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man. 

The Republic of Israel is the bloodstream 
of life. Like red corpuscles fighting the 
diseases which beset this troubled world, it 
effectively plays its part in overcoming the 
passions of men. It represents the idea of 
tomorrow in a world of yesterday. 
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It is our fervent hope that the more 
moderate of the Arab leaders will find that 
peacc can be achieved, so that hand in hand, 
the countries of the Middle East can to- 
gether serve the best interests of all the 
people of this area. There should be, and 
there surely can be found, the common 
ground of cooperative action between them. 
For they have but one enemy—common to 
both—the enemy of poverty, backwardness, 
and underdevelopment of the land and its 
resources, 

The impartial, though at times unpopular, 
umplres of tue United Nations have their 
hands full trying to effect a peaceful life in 
the middle east. Again it is Moscow that 
thwarts such efforts. The Soviets want the 
chaos to continue. They do not want order. 
They want conflict, not cooperation. They 
want backwardness, not development in the 
Middle East. That is why they broke off dip- 
lomatic relations with Israel at one point, so 
that the move might be a gesture of friendli- 
ness to the Arab States. It was a serious 
blow to progress. 

Nor is the attitude of our present ad- 
ministration helpful to the situation. A 
talked-of-policy to cut down aid to Israel 
will not only be detrimental to Israel but to 
the entire free world as well. If the Republi- 
can attitude persists, we must forthrightly 
oppose it, as detrimental to freedom, 
democracy, and humanity. 

It is only by positive American leadership 
that stability and peace can be brought to 
that area. It cannot be achieved by reviving 
Arab hopes for the collapse of Israel. Any 
other way would result in undermining the 
interests and security of America, and the 
cause of democracy itself. 

Of course, all deserving freedom-loving 
countries should receive aid from the United 
States, whether they be Arab or Jewish. But 
such aid must be to foster the betterment of 
the people—to wage war against poverty, 
illiteracy, and serfdom—not to wage war 
against each other or against democracy. We 
know that Israel can help in raising the 
standard of living throughout the Middle 
East and thus help the cause of peace. The 
Arab states can, by pursuing the policy al- 
ready in existence, be brought into line to 
accomplish the identical goal, 

Freedom is a jealous mistress. She de- 
mands unremitting attention at all times. 
The State of Israel has never veered from the 
steadfast course in serving her, I know it 
never will. The world recognizes the 
strength in the spirit of democracy which 
pervades every heartbeat of that nation. It 
is the foundation of liberty in the middle 
east. May its present trials and tribulations 
be overcome quickly so that the world may 
benefit by its accomplishments, And may 
God speed its mark, 


Evangeline 4-H Tour Group Due in 
Washington Tomorrow—Two-Day Stay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. T. A. THOMPSON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana, Mr. 
Speaker, 87 4-H Club members from 
Evangeline Parish in my district in Loui- 
siana visited the District of Columbia this 
weekend. The very ambitious schedule 
planned by the parish agriculture and 


4-H Club officials is very worthy of 
the attention of the Members of this 
House. The boys and girls who made 
the tour, no doubt, gained experience 
and education that will be invaluable to 
them, not only in their future endeavors 
as farmers and homemakers, but also in 
their sense of understanding of boys and 
girls of other States and their responsi- 
bilities of citizenship as Americans, 

Mr. Speaker, the future of America 
depends upon our youth and I believe 
that the people of Evangeline Parish who 
made this tour possible for these boys 
and girls have hit a keynote in the 
preparation of our younger generation 
for their future responsibilities. They 
are to be congratulated. 

I should like at this time to include in 
the Recorp a news article which ap- 
peared in the Daily World of Opelousas, 
La.: yi 


EVANGELINE 4-H Tour Group DUE IN WASH- 
INGTON TomMorRow—Two-Day Stay 


VILLE Piarre—tThe 87 touring 4-H Club 
members and their leaders arrive in the Na- 
tion's Capital tomorrow at 9:30 a. m. after 
a 2-hour trip from historic Gettysburg, com- 
mencing a 3-day tour of Washington. 

The tourists, who have just come from a 
swing through the Midwest and up to To- 
ronto, Canada, will stay tomorrow night and 
Sunday night at the Hotel Harrington, and 
leave Washington at 1:15 p. m. Monday to 
continue their 15-day tour. 


THOMPSON IS HOST 


Congressman T. A. THOMPSON, from Ville 
Platte, will be on hand to greet the tourists 
from his home parish, and several events 
have been planned for them. 

The group is due to arrive in Ville Platte 
next Wednesday night. 

The group is in charge of W. R. Vallot, as- 
sistant county agent, and by Mrs. Leroy 
Solleau, Miss Jackie LeBas, Miss Betty Soi- 
leau, Miss Leona Castille, and C. A. Soileau, 

On the tour are: 


GROUP 


Leanna Manuel, Patricia Ann Parent, Shel- 
bur Young, Eulalie Marcantel, Eloise Lahaye, 
Priscilla Rozas, Ruth Ann Fontenot, Hearts- 
ease Armand, Patsy Fontenot, Gussie Ann 
Spears, Winfur Dale Guillory, Betty Jane 
Guillory, Flora Ann Lahaye, Janet Bacon, 
Rita Gayle Fontenot, Glenda Ryder, Ouida 
Nell Lahaye, Sherry Gayle Fontenot, Amy 
Ruth Lasseigne, Faye Landreneau, Mary 
Alice Aucoin, Vicky Perrodin, Veronica Pitre, 
Jeanie Bordelon, Sherrell Chapman, Betty 
Wayne Guillory, Helen Marie Hollier, Mar- 
cella Joy Thompsop, Nelwyn Soileau, Melba 
Ortego, Janet Joy Chapman, Sandra Gay 
Ortego, Carol Lynn Coreil, Bonnie Sue Guil- 
lory, Evelyn Campbell, Myrna Bea Soileau, 
Laurel Ann Fontenot, Carolyn Fontenot, 
Helen Faye Vidrine, Nelda Soileau, Peggy 
Lafleur, Elizabeth and Janice Wade, Joan 
Marie Ardoin, Shirley Feucht, Martha Horn, 
Marie Louise Landreneau, Beverly Demou- 
relle, Jacqueline Lafleur, Helen Rae Lafleur, 
Emma Joy Fontenot, Shirley Demourelle, 
Cecile Frenella Fontenot, Charlene Soileau, 
Janice Lemoine, Bobbie Deshotels, Roylie 
Richard Miller, Joseph Clyde Miller, Burke 
Guillory, James Loural Deshotels, Wayne 
Lahaye, Dale Reed, Dennis Ledoux, Steve 
Vallot, L. O. Campbell, Jr., Don Holden Vi- 
drine, Charles Lindsey Veillon, Brent Vidrine, 
Yves and Andrew Poret, Leon Coleman Vi- 
drine, Joel Guillory, Jr., Gene Alexander, 
Jerry Oscar Sylvester, Bob Lafleur, Eugene 
Gilbert Buller, James Ronald Vidrine, Her- 
man Young, Kern Ardoin, Callie Attalis, Ros- 
alyn and Theresa Soileau, Charles Lahaye, 
Bruce Fontenot, Winston Ardoin, 
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Appointment of Commission To Study Our 
Economic Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
bill now before us (H. R. 5495) is one 
that can mean much to the future wel- 
fare of our own Nation as well as to that 
of many countries throughout the 
world. 

There has never been a time since the 
authority was first given to the Presi- 
dent, under section 350 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930, to enter into trade agreements, 
that it was so necessary to examine our 
foreign economic policy as at the present 
time. 

The inclusion within this bill of a pro- 
vision for the appointment of a commis- 
sion to make such a study is in compli- 
ance with the request of President Eisen- 
hower. It was a wise recommendation 
by the President that such be done. It 
is equally wise for the Congress to re- 
spond, 

The President should also be com- 
mended for his recommendation that 
the present act be renewed for only 1 
year, thus making the continuation of 
our present trade program an interim 
measure pending completion of a thor- 
ough and comprehensive reexamination 
of the economic foreign policy of our 
country. 

There is no doubt that such a reex- 
amination is necessary if we are to pro- 
vide effective solutions of the economic 
problems facing our Nation in its effort 
to build a lasting and stable foundation 
for world peace. There is a constantly 
growing consciousness that economic 
conditions as between nations do have 
a tremendous influence in determining 
whether we will have a peaceful world 
or otherwise. Therefore, there is cre- 
ated a responsibility to meet these prob- 
lems in a manner that, while protecting 
the welfare of our own people, will not 
create animosities between ourselves and 
other nations less fortunate. This is no 
easy task. It is one that calls for great 
care, close study, and farseeing judg- 
ment. 

The present administration is com- 
mitted to the cause of peace. It has 
wisely recognized that our economic 
policy, as it affects other nations, can 
be a strong ally in accomplishing a peace- 
ful future, or, can be a cause of creating 
conditions that produce opposite results. 
If we are to have a peaceful world our 
Nation and the other nations of the 
world must find ways and means of 
diminishing the causes that promote 
strife and misunderstanding. 

Thus, in our effort to ascertain the 
causes of international differences we 
must not overlook, nor, discount the im- 
portance of economic policy in this re- 
gard. As we aline ourselves against ag- 
gression, and, seek the recognition of jus- 
tice between nations, we must also be 
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ever alert to the fact that economic 
policy can and does play an important 
part in maintaining good will and there- 
by promoting world peace. As we and 
the other nations of the world each rec- 
ognize their duty in this respect, and, 
seek to fulfill it in their individual deal- 
ings one with the other, we can each 
make a worthwhile contribution to a 
peaceful world. 

It is my opinion that the adoption, as 
provided in this bill of President Eisen- 
hower’s timely recommendation for the 
appointment of a Commission to study 
our economic foreign policy, as a factor 
in solving world problems, can prove 
highly beneficial. It is my further opin- 
ion that it justifies the passage of this 
bill regardless of any differences of 
opinion that may exist as to any other 
provision in the bill. 


Aetna Life Insurance Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, in the heart 
of the First Congressional District of 
Connecticut lies the city of Hartford, 
capital city of the State of Connecticut. 

The unequaled reputation of the 
Hartford insurance companies has also 
earned our fair city of Hartford the title 
of insurance capital of the world. 

It is my happy privilege and honor to- 
day to address this House on the occasion 
of a great milestone for Hartford and 
for the insurance world, the anniver- 
sary of the Aetna Life Insurance Co. 

For this month will mark the 100th 
anniversary of the Aetna Life Insurance 
Co., the oldest and largest of the group 
of companies that make up one of the 
Nation’s largest multiple-line insyrance 
organizations. 

In the past century, the Aetna Life has 
become a symbol of security to the mil- 
lions of Americans who enjoy the pro- 
tection of the more than $12 billion of 
insurance the company has in force. In 
this way, it exemplifies the increasing- 
ly important contribution the life in- 
surance industry in the United States is 
3 to our Nation’s economic wel- 

are. 

In many ways, however, the history of 
the Aetna Life makes it a unique mem- 
ber of the industry of which it is one of 
the leaders. In its century-old existence, 
the company has had only four presi- 
dents. 

For nearly three-quarters of this pe- 
riod, the Aetna Life has been led by 
Morgan G. Bulkeley and Morgan B. 
Brainard, the first of whom piloted the 
development of the Aetna Life into a 
multiple-line insurance organization, 
while the remarkable growth experienced 
during Mr. Brainard’s 30 years as presi- 
dent has made it one of the largest such 
organizations in the Nation. 


Aetna Life was Hartford’s first joint- 
stock-operated life insurance company, 
and its founder and first president was 
Eliphalet Adams Bulkeley, father of 
Morgan G. Bulkeley and grandfather of 
the company’s present president, Morgan 
B. Brainard. 

The company's second president was 
Thomas O. Enders, who the year after 
Aetna Life’s founding came to work for 
the fiedgling company as its first full- 
time clerk. His son, John O. Enders, is 
the senior member of the company’s 
present board of directors, while his 
grandson, Ostrom Enders, also an Aetna 
Life director, is president of the Hartford 
National Bank & Trust Co. > 

It is a tribute to the sound and far- 
sighted leadership which these four 
presidents have given the Aetna Life 
that Mr. Brainard was able to report at 
the annual meeting last February that 
the “Aetna Life Insurance Co., on the 
eve of its 100th anniversary, was-in the 
strongest financial position in its cen- 
tury-old existence.” 

Now, on the threshold of its second 
century, Aetna Life is a monument to 
Morgan G. Bulkeley’s prophetic state- 
ment in his annual message nearly 70 
years ago, when he declared: 

We do not expect to make Aetna Life the 
largest company in the land. We do, how- 
ever, expect it will, and indeed it shall, main- 
tain its enviable reputation for strength and 
fair dealing. 


Already a successful lawyer and busi- 


nessman when he pioneered the found- 


ing of the Aetna Life, Eliphalet A. Bul- 
keley was attracted to life insurance as a 
business venture in the belief that the 
profit motive was the firmest ground for 
sound business operation. 

That he also possessed a strong con- 
sciousness of the great social good that 
would be wrought is shown by his ad- 
dress to the first meeting of the Ameri- 
can Life Underwriters convention at the 
Astor House in New York City, where he 
stated: 

Among the instrumentalities that are 
landmarks of the present advanced state of 
civilization, that of life insurance is one of 
the milestones along the highway of our 
progress, 


Like his son and grandson who fol- 
lowed his footsteps as chief executives of 
the Aetna Life, Eliphalet Bulkeley was 
a graduate of Yale. At 31 he was elect- 
ed a representative to the Connecticut 
State Assembly and he later became the 
first Republican speaker of the house. 
A member of the first board of directors 
of the Hartford Hospital, he was, in 1849, 
named the first judge of the newly cre- 
ated Hartford court. : 

A direct descendant of the noncon- 
formist minister Peter Bulkeley, of 
Woodhall, England, who removed with 
his following to Massachusetts in 1635 to 
establish the settlement at Concord, he 
was one of the founders of what is now 
Immanuel Congregational Church. 

The one-room second-story office on 
Main Street that served as the company’s 
first headquarters was peculiarly ade- 
quate at first, since no one spent his full 
time in the office, in which the only desk 
was that of Secretary John Seymour, 
Judge Bulkeley continued his private law 
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practice and Medical Examiner Dr. Gor- 
don Russell was on call to review medical 
reports—on the corner of the secretary’s 
desk. In those early. years duties were 
performed principally by the stockhold- 
ers who served as directors. 

In sharp contrast in Aetna Life's 
present home office, today the largest 
colonial-style building in the world. 
Yet its grace and dignity is nonetheless 
symbolic of the same prudent manage- 
ment that guided the company so 
successfully through its early years while 
nearly all of the other 19 companies 
started during the same period were 
destined to fail. Completed in 1931, the 
building is located almost in the exact 
geographical center of Hartford. 

In 1854, good fortune brought Thomas 
O. Enders, who had come to Connecticut 
on the promise of a job in a Meriden 
dry goods store, to the Aetna Life as its 
first full-time clerk. His proposal to de- 
velop business in the western territory, 
which received the backing of President 
Bulkeley, marked the beginning of the 
Aetna Life’s general agency system, and 
at the age of 26, because of his initiative 
and foresightedness, young “Tom” End- 
ers became secretary of the Aetna Life. 

Later, he took the lead in getting the 
stockholders to approve what he later 
described as the most difficult sale of his 
life, bringing about the establishment of 
the participating department—a step 
which proved to be a major factor in the 
tremendous expansion which Aetna Life 
experienced in the 1860’s. 

To illustrate the phenomenal growth 
during this period, the volume of new 
business jumped from $500,000 a month 
one year to a monthly average of two 
million the following year. By 1868, Mr. 
Enders recalled in his memoirs, the com- 
pany was “swarming in clerks”—the 
“swarm” numbering 18 including himself 
and President Bulkeley. 

Upon the death of Mr. Bulkeley in 
1872, Mr. Enders became president and 
successfully guided the Aetna Life 
through the difficult years following the 
panic of 1873. By the time he retired in 
1879, the company had had its first cap- 
ital stock increase, from the original 
$150,000 to $750,000, and assets had risen 
from 16 to 25 million. 

While serving as president, Mr. Enders 
was quoted as saying it was his duty “to 
guard the little pile of corn that his 
policyholders have saved up for their 
children; not by eating it up, as the 
manner of salvation of some is, but by 
preserving it intact and, with its earn- 
ings, hand it over to the little ones for 
whom it was deposited.” 

When Mr. Enders retired in 1879, he 
was succeeded by the oldest son of Aetna 
Life’s founder, Morgan G. Bulkeley, who 
had first worked for the company sweep- 
ing out the office at the age of 14 for $1 
a week. 

Mr. Bulkeley’s great administrative 
and organizing genius is reflected in the 
remarkable growth and development of 
the company into a multiple-line insur- 
ance organization during the 43 years he 
served as president, starting in 1891 with 
the establishment of the accident de- 
partment, 
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“Thereafter followed the development 
of liability insurance and subsequently 
the Aetna Life, observing the rapidly in- 
creasing use of automobiles and the mar- 
ket for automobile insurance, acquired 
its first affiliate in 1907, known today as 
the Aetna Casualty & Surety Co. Later, 
the Automobile Insurance Co. was added, 
first to permit the writing of automobile 
fire and theft coverages and then ex- 
panding into other branches of the fire 
business and eventually into ocean and 
inland marine lines. 

Before the outbreak of World War I, 
Aetna Life entered the group-insurance 
field and its first group policy, written 
more than 40 years ago for a New York 
department store, is still in force today. 
More business firms now have their 
group insurance with the Aetna Life 
than with any other company, and better 
than 3,200,000 persons are protected by 
its group-life policies. 

As the coverages available were ex- 
panded to include practically every form 
of insurance and bonding protection, it 
is no wonder that, as the 20th century 
progressed, the Aetna Life became known 
as a department store of insurance. 

During Mr. Bulkeley’s long tenure as 
president, Aetna Life had grown from 
20 home-office employees and an annual 
income of $6 million into an organization 
of more than 2,000 on its Hartford staff 
and an annual income of $80 millions. 

Outstanding as were his accomplish- 
ments in the business world, they did 
not eclipse his achievements as a public 
servant. At the age of 11, he had cam- 
paigned for the election of Zachary Tay- 
lor, and when elected Aetna Life’s third 
president Mr. Bulkeley was in the thick 
of the campaign to be elected Hartford's 
mayor, an office he held for four consec- 
utive terms. 

An uncompromising and colorful 
leader, he earned the title of “Crowbar 
Governor” when a dispute over the elec- 
tion of his successor left the naming of 
the new governor up to the legislature. 
One of the disputants, not satisfied with 
the procedure, arranged to have the 
locks changed on the doors to the execu- 
tive chambers and the keys turned over 
to him. When Governor Bulkeley ar- 
rived to discover his office doors locked, 
he sent for a crowbar, forced open the 
doors, and calmly regained possession of 
the governor's office, refusing to be re- 
moved until a legal successor was ap- 
pointed. 

On another occasion he and the Gover- 
nor’s foot guard of 135 members were 
representing Connecticut at the World 
Columbian Exposition in Chicago. Upon 
learning that only his official staff could 
participate with his in the grand parade, 
Governor Bulkeley promptly appointed 
all 135 members of the foot guard tem- 
porary members of his official staff. 

One of the founders of the National 
Baseball League, Mr. Bulkeley was elect- 
ed its first president as the man to wage 
war on the professional gamblers who 
were threatening to ruin the game. A 
bronze plaque of him which now hangs 
in the Baseball Hall of Fame in Coopers- 
town, N. Y., bears the inscription: 

Hon. Morgan G. Bulkeley, first president of 
the National League and a leader in its 


organization in 1876, which laid the founda- 
tion of the national game for posterity. 


He was chairman of the commission 
that spearheaded the drive to construct 
the bridge which spans the Connecticut 
River between Hartford and and East 
Hartford, it being dedicated in his honor 
in 1908. He personally championed the 
restoration of the old city hail designed 
by Bullfinch, a Hartford landmark 
known today as the old statehouse. 

Upon his death at the age of 85, the 
press extolled Governor Bulkeley as a 
friend of the poor and the unfortunate, 
and a straight-shooting champion of 
free enterprise. 

In the 30 years since Morgan B. Brain- 
ard succeeded his uncle as head of the 
Aetna Life organization, he has never 
ceased to acknowledge the benefit of his 
fortunate association with Governor 
Bulkeley in the years preceding his elec- 
tion as president in 1922. 

Under Mr. Brainard’s leadership, Aet- 
na Life has made great strides, the great 
depression of the 1930’s notwithstand- 
ing, and in a year now it puts more in- 
surance in force than the total amount 
of all it had on its books three decades 
ago. Aetna Life’s capital stock has in- 
creased six-fold to $30 million. In the 
group insurance field, the growth has 
been phenomenal, rising from thirty- 
eight million in 1922 to over eight and 
five-tenths billion at the end of last year. 

“Agency building” became the slogan, 
with the introduction of the first train- 
ing course under home office auspices 
and the establishment of the regional 
meetings for its outstanding agents, the 
silver jubilee sessions of which will get 
underway this month. 

Aetna Life’s stately home office, a 
Hartford landmark whose colonial at- 
mosphere so well befits the character of 
the organization it houses, is a monu- 
ment to Mr. Brainard’s administration. 
Today, it is the center of an organiza- 
tion made up of more than 10,000 sala- 
ried employees and represented by 25,- 
000 agents throughout the United States 
and Canada. 

Down through the years, Aetna Life 
has maintained a practice that is today 
unique among American business cor- 
porations by holding regular weekly 
meetings of the board of directors, an 
indication of the sense of responsibili- 
ty with which the members of the 12- 
man board view their job as the custo- 
dians of the millions of dollars of policy- 
holders’ funds entrusted in them. 

Pointing to the many and varied prob- 
lems of multiple-line insurance opera- 
tions, Mr. Brainard states the practice 
of holding frequent meetings has been 
a successful one, permitting the direc- 
tors to keep in closer touch with the 
business and enabling them to place 
greater emphasis on certain phases of 
the business than would otherwise be 
possible. 

Long service at the Aetna Life stems 
from the president down, and today a 
quarter of the organization’s 3,500 home- 
office employees have better than 25 
years of service. True to its practice 
over the years of rewarding employees 
for loyal and faithful service, Aetna Life 
will distribute on Monday, June 15, spe- 
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cial $100 centennial checks to the 10,000 
Salaried employees of the Aetna Life 
affiliated companies throughout the 
country. 

The story of the Aetna Life Insurance 
Co. is more than the story of the opera- 
tion of a successful life-insurance com- 
pany, for this company, throughout its 
growth and development, truly symbo- 
lizes the American private-enterprise 
system at its very best. 

In these times of confusion and trou- 
ble, when the free-enterprise system is 
subject to attack both at home and 
abroad, the Aetna Life Insurance Co. 
stands as a tower of strength and of 
reassurance and of demonstrated ability 
for those of us who believe that our 
American system is the best yet devised 
by man. May it continue to prosper 
and to grow in strength and influence, 


New Jersey DAV Condemns Proposed 
VA Cuts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. HART 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I present here- 
with an item from Hudson Dispatch, 
published in Union City, N. J., dated 
May 28, 1953, which carries an account 
of action taken by Department of New 
Jersey, Disabled American Veterans, at 
a regular meeting of this great organiza- 
tion held in Trenton on Sunday, May 24. 

The resolutions adopted by the New 
Jersey Department of Disabled American 
Veterans condemn the proposals for 
severe reductions in appropriations for 
conduct of the Veterans’ Administration 
for the coming fiscal year. The New 
Jersey State Department of Disabled 
American Veterans, as is stated in the 
article, is most active in opposing what 
are believed to be the plans of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the House 
to reduce the VA appropriation in an 
unconscionable amount. The news- 
paper’s item is as follows: 

STATE DAV CONDEMNS PROPOSED FUNDS CuT— 
CALLS ON EISENHOWER TO CANCEL VA SLASH 

Department of New Jersey, Disabled Amer- 
ican Veterans, held a regular meeting at the 
War Memorial Building, Trenton, on Sunday 
at which Comdr. Edward J. Kuntz of Union 
City, presided. 

John W. Bill, department legislative chair- 
man, outlined proposed cuts in the Veterans’ 
Administration budget for the fiscal year 
1953-54. 

Two resolutions presented by him were 
enacted that resulted in the following action 
re congressional programs to curtail benefits 
accruing service-connected disabled veter- 
ans: Commander Kuntz sent the following 
telegram to President Dwight D. Eisenhower: 
“Mr. President: This is to officially inform 
you that the Department of New Jersey, Dis- 
abled American Veterans, an organization 
representing thousands of war-time disabled 
veterans, met in a State executive committee 
assembled on Sunday afternoon, May 24, 1953, 
at the War Memorial Building, Trenton, 
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N. J., and went on unanimous record of vig- 
orously condemning the proposed economy 
cuts amounting to hundreds of millions of 
dollars. The cuts would cause much distress, 
hardship, and misery in the lives and homes 
of all America’s war-time disabled veterans. 
We feel it is definitely unjust to make the 
‘disabled veterans of the Nation always the 
first and chief victims of economy in our 
Government. 

“We urgently request that you as Presi- 
dent of the United States and the former 
Commander in Chief of the Armed Forces 
of the United States in the European theater 
of operations in World War II, withdraw cr 
cancel the proposed cut of hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars, for the United States Vet- 
erans’ Administration appropriations for the 
new fiscal year, which will destroy and re- 
strict services and benefits for America’s 
wartime disabled veterans. Mr. President, 
you seem to be the only hope for America’s 
disabled veterans.” 

A petition attacking the act is being dis- 
tributed in more than 75 cities in the 21 
counties of New Jersey for public solicitation 
of signatures protesting the reduction of 
funds for the Veterans’ Administration ap- 
propriation for the fiscal year 1953-54. All 
chapter commanders will cooperate in the 
drive this week for signatures and mail the 
petitions to the 2 United States Senators 
and 14 Congressmen from New Jersey in 
Washington, 


TVA Appropriations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. FRAZIER, JR. 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. Speaker, on Tues- 
day the House will begin consideration 
of the independent offices appropriation 
bill which carries items for the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority in the coming 
fiscal year. I want to discuss briefly 
the cause, effects, and the benefit to this 
Nation of this great enterprise in re- 
source development. It was established 
20 years ago on May 18, 1933, and is now 
entering its 21st year of service and 
benefit. 

In the act creating TVA the Congress 
directed it to: First, provide the maxi- 
mum of flood control; second, develop 
the Tennessee River for navigation; 
third, consistent with flood control and 
navigation, to generate electric power; 
fourth, develop the proper use of mar- 
ginal lands; fifth, further and develop 
reforestation; and, sixth, make a con- 
tribution to the improvement of agri- 
cultural conditions. 

The Tennessee River Valley was se- 
lected for this great national project and 
resource development because the Army 
engineers had prepared many surveys 
and had most complete information con- 
cerning it readily available. The Ten- 
nessee River is 650 miles in length and 
during its course drops approximately 
600 feet. In the place of its origin in 
the mountains of eastern Tennessee, 
North Carolina, and Virginia, there is 
approximately 80 inches of annual rain- 
fall with about 50 inches prevailing over 
the entire valley. The largest city upon 


the Tennessee River is my home of Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 

In 1933 the Tennessee Valley was a 
major economic problem in a Nation 
undergoing a general depression. The 
rivers were underdeveloped for their 
maximum benefits; the forests were suf- 
fering from a lack of fire protection and 
indiscriminate slashing and cutting; the 
soils of the valley were becoming in- 
creasingly badly eroded and unsuitable 
and unproducible for agricultural pur- 
poses. The people of the region were 
enjoying a per capita income which av- 
eraged only about 40 percent of the av- 
erage of the entire Nation. In plain 
words, the Tennessee Valley was a weak 
region—an economic burden to the Na- 
tion in time of peace—and, should there 
come a time of war, less than a frail 
weapon. 

Fundamentally, when a region can be 
made strong by wise development of its 
physical resources, by a revitalization 
and encouragement of its people, the 
region then becomes a national asset for 
better living in time of peace and in 
time of war it is a source of added 
strength. Today, 20 years after the es- 
tablishment of the TVA, the Tennessee 
Valley is an area of growing strength— 
contributing more and more to the gen- 
eral welfare and common security of the 
entire Nation. It is producing more raw 
materials, more semimanufactured 
goods, more manufactured goods, and, in 
turn, with the rising per capita income 
its people are buying more and more fin- 
ished goods from other portions of the 
Nation. 

Let me say now that the TVA is not 
just a giant electricity enterprise as it 
is so often and so erroneously thought of. 
It is a great program in the development 
of the Nation’s resources, confined, of 
course, to a specific area, but with the 
benefits being enjoyed nationwide. It 
was the TVA which pioneered in the con- 
struction of multiple-purpose dams 
which developed the maximum benefits 
from control of a river—thus reaching 
several objectives instead of only one. 
They put into operation the very prac- 
tical rule that control of water in a 
region by means of dams is naturally and 
inevitably linked with control of water 
on the land through better farm and 
forest management. Better farm and 
forest management have been developed 
and practiced in the Tennessee Valley 
contributing directly to the control of 
water, which in turn has its effect upon 
the streamfiow of the river. 

Many of the original TVA objectives as 
defined by the Congress have been sub- 
stantially achieved. Others will be con- 
tinually achieved with the passage of 
time. TVA’s integrated system of 28 
dams which control the flow of water 
have been very effective in the reduction 
of floods. Of the $11 million of annual 
average benefits which have been 
brought about through its system of 
flood control, more than half of these 
benefits are outside of the valley—in the 
lower Ohio and Mississippi Valleys. It 
provides security from floods of certain 
stage to nearly 6 million acres of pro- 
ductive Mississippi Valley land—it re- 
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duces the frequency of flooding in the 
Mississippi Valley on an additional 4 mil- 
lion acres. The direct savings from flood 
destruction in the valley have been tre- 
mendous. My own city of Chattanooga 
has been saved an estimated $45 mil- 
lion. Let me say that TVA manages the 
flow of the river with flood control as 
their first consideration. It is a matter 
of record that in order to reduce flood 
crests to provide maximum safety from 
floods that might occur, literally billions 
of kilowatt-hours in wasted water have 
been passed down the Tennessee River. 
TVA does not operate the river for the 
production of electricity primarily. As 
to the result of this flood control, which 
is a recognized item of national expense 
upon navigable streams, the record will 
show that since 1946 the accumulative 
expense of flood-control operations, in- 
cluding depreciation, has been less than 
40 percent of the accumulative flood 
damages which this control has pre- 
vented. 

A 9-foot navigation channel now exists 
upon the Tennessee River from Paducah 
on the Ohio to Knoxville, Tenn., a dis- 
tance of 650 miles. This ice-free, all 
weather channel links the great Tennes- 
see Valley region with the 8,000 mile in- 
land waterway system of the United 
States. Upon it traffic is now running at 
the rate of nearly 1 billion ton-miles an- 
nually and this tonnage includes oil, 
gasoline, automobiles, coal, fertilizer, 
corn, and wheat from the great produc- 
ing regions of the Midwest and from the 
ports on the gulf coast. Shippers us- 
ing this channel are saving in excess of 
$8 million annually in traffic charges. 
The cost to the Federal Government for 
operation and maintenance of this nav- 
igable waterway, which includes depre- 
ciation charges, expenses of the United 
States Army engineers and the United 
States Coast Guard who operate and 
maintain the locks at the dams, amounts 
to only $3,600,000 annually. Thus, the . 
difference between cost and saving in 
shipping costs is some $4,400,000 an- 
nually—equal to a return of more than 
3 percent on the public investment from 
this national navigation channel, In 
the coming years literally millions of 
tons of coal will use this waterway as it 
flows from the mines of western Ken- 
tucky and southern Illinois into this 
steadily growing manufacturing region. 

TVA, working with forest agencies in 
the valley, both State and national, has 
contributed greatly to the development 
of the area’s great resource of timber and 
wood products. At one time the valley 
was the hardwood center of the world, 
In the not too distant future, as a result 
of forest programs now in progress, 
many of them sponsored and developed 
by TVA, the Tennessee Valley will again 
some day be one of the Nation’s major 
hardwood centers. Over 236 millions of 
trees have been produced by TVA and 
distributed for reforestation—85 percent 
of the valley’s forests now have some 
form of organized fire protection, and 
scores of owners of timberland have 
adopted systemized yield cutting prac- 
tices. The Tennessee Valley’s already 
large economic activity based on the for- 
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ests of the region has been steadily in- 
creasing. 

The entire Nation, and fertilizer com- 
panies widely scattered, have benefited 
by TVA’s work in the field of fertilizer 
development. It has been a factor in 
opening up the Nation’s Western phos- 
phate reserves. Through use of the test 
demonstration farm principle, thousands 
of practical farmers in many States have 
been encouraged and assisted in im- 
proved farm management—which in 
turn conserves the soil. 

It is a primary requirement of any 
region, which must be met if there is to 
be a continued growth, that power gen- 
erating capacity in the region must be 
developed to meet its electricity require- 
ments. This is true in the Tennessee 
Valley region. In 1933 municipalities, 
farmer-owned cooperatives and the Fed- 
eral Government joined as partners in 
the production and distribution of elec- 
tricity. Through the TVA: the Federal 
Government became the source of the 
generation and transmission of electric 
power. The municipalities and the 
farmer cooperatives became the distrib- 
utors and retailers. A relatively few 
large industrial users of electricity be- 
gan the purchase of electricity directly 
from TVA. Over the years our National 
Government has erected enormous na- 
tional defense installations in the valley 
largely because of the availability of the 
required quantities of electricity, the re- 
moteness of the location, and the stra- 
tegie advisability of placing them there. 

As the hydroelectric potential of the 
Tennessee River was developed, steam 
plants were constructed by the Federal 
Government to augment and firm up 
this supply—the first of these being in 
1941. As the requirements of the Federal 
Government increased and skyrocketed, 
additional steam plants were built. 
With the low rates which prevail for the 
retail sale of electricity, consumption in 
the home, on the farm, in business and 
industry likewise skyrocketed. When 
the construction program now under 
way is completed in 1956, national de- 
fense installations will be consuming 
approximately 40 percent of TVA’s elec- 
tricity. This tremendous quantity—24 
billion kilowatt-hours a year—when 
produced along with the approximate 36 
billion kilowatt-hours a year required by 
others, comes at a much lower cost than 
if produced separately. 

I have stated that the TVA power pro- 
fram has been a good investment for 
this Nation. Starting out in 1933, ap- 
propriations by the Federal Government 
and transfers of property accounted for 
100 percent of its assets. As of June 30, 
1952, repayable appropriations of the 
Federal Government amounted to only 
75 percent of its assets. Of the remain- 
der 24 percent, or nearly one-fourth, was 
represented by accumulated net income 
reinvested in the project, and 1 percent 
by nonrepayable income of rents, con- 
tributions, and so forth. During that 
period of time TVA’s assets have, of 
course, increased, amounting on June 30, 
1952, to $863,998,334 and being com- 
posed of: first, funds held for future use 
of $39,127,128; second, inventories of 
$10,591,259; third, completed plant, less 


reserves for depreciation of $595,645,- 
793; and fourth, construction work in 
progress of 8218,634, 154. 

The congressional appropriations 
made of $656,181,904 have been paid 
back to the Treasury general fund in an 
amount of $40,059,019. Bonds issued in 
1939 of $65,072,500 have had retirements 
made of $26,072,500. The remaining 
$208,875,449 of power assets is repre- 
sented almost wholly by accumulated 
net income of $207,146,574 with rents, 
contributions, and so forth, accounting 
for the remainder. 

I cite these simple figures concerning 
TVA's power program assets and liabili- 
ties for repayment to the Federal Gov- 
ernment to point out that of its total 
assets nearly one-fourth are now rep- 
resented by net income accumulated 
from the sale of electricity. This accu- 
mulated net income will, of course, 
steadily increase during the coming years 
with the liability to the Treasury being 
steadily decreased by the payments 
which TVA must make to retire over a 
40-year period appropriated funds in- 
vested in power facilities. If past his- 
tory is any forerunner of the future, ul- 
timately the largest percentage of the 
investment in the TVA power program 
will be derived from its net income and 
at that time the TVA will still be a good 
investment having been paid for from its 
sales of electricity. Net revenues for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, rep- 
resented a 4.7-percent return on the 
average power investment. 

The nearly 1½ million consumers of 
electricity in the TVA service area rep- 
resenting some 5 million people in the 
area of 80,000 square miles have a moral 
and legal right to feel that there is an 
obligation for the partnership power pro- 
gram which has been in existence for 
20 years between them and the Federal 
Government to be continued. This part- 
nership program has been of benefit to 
the Nation—a national asset in the pro- 
duction of national defense weapons, a 
contribution to strengthen an area which 
was undergoing economic stress. Aug- 
menting the Federal Government's in- 
vestment in this partnership, municipali- 
ties, and farmer cooperatives have in- 
vested hundreds of millions of dollars in 
distribution systems. Business and in- 
dustry, the farm and the home of the 
Tennessee Valley's millions have invested 
additional hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars in electricity consuming equipment 
upon the belief that this partnership and 
the conditions surrounding it would con- 
tinue. The people of the Tennessee Val- 
ley expect the Federal Government to 
continue to carry out its responsibility as 
the power supplier for the region. 

They are paying and will continue to 
pay for their power-supply charges for 
this electricity which make it a profitable 
investment for the Federal Government. 
Under this system of retail distribution, 
no holding company act will ever be re- 
quired of the Congress to protect the 
interests of the ultimate electric con- 
sumers, There will be no financial de- 
bacles or stock manipulation schemes in 
connection with these locally owned dis- 
tribution systems for somebody to un- 
ravel in the years to come. There is no 
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rapid tax-amortization program in ef- 
fect upon these facilities such as is being 
enjoyed at the present time by the Na- 
tion’s privately owned utilities where 
$1,700 million of power facilities are 
being written off in a 5-year period, and, 
of course, prior to taxes, instead of in 
the usual 30 to 35 years. The people 
and those in the Tennessee Valley who 
utilize TVA’s electricity are paying whol- 
ly and completely the cost of its produc- 
tion and repayment of the funds which 
have made it available, 

In 1956, unless the new steam-generat- 
ing facilities requested by TVA are in 
service, it is conservatively estimated 
that power capacity will fail to provide 
that small necessary margin for reliable 
service and will also fall short of meet- 
ing anticipated power requirements by 
about 16,500 kilowatts. This Congress 
can do no less than to provide the neces- 
sary funds for TVA’s necessary power 
program. It has a moral and legal obli- 
gation to do so and the funds cut from 
the TVA’s original budget request should 
be restored in the bill. 


“North From Malaya” Relates Struggles 
in the Philippines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota, Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I wish to include 
a few excerpts from a most interesting 
report of conditions in southeast Asia, 

With the free world in a death strug- 
gle with communism it is often difficult 
for us to get authentic firsthand facts 
and information about many of the 
countries which we have helped. Ihave 
just read a most informative and inter- 
esting book, “North From Malaya,” by 
Associate Justice William O. Douglas, 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

This illuminating report by Mr. Justice 
Douglas reached the newsstands 1 week 
ago. It contains 352 pages of valuable 
information relating to the 5 fronts 
which Justice Douglas recently visited. 
I am sure every Member of the House 
and Senate will read with interest this 
fascinating account. It is a revealing 
record of Communist tactics now being 
employed in southeast Asia and what is 
being done to combat the onrushing tide 
of communism. 

In view of our close ties with the 
Philippines, and the assistance which 
our Government has rendered to the 
Filipinos over a long period of years, I 
was extremely interested in Justice 
Douglas’ report on conditions there. Ac- 
cording to all reports, there were more 
than 20,000 well-armed, well-organized, 
fighting Huks in the Philippines on Sep- 
tember 1, 1950. The latest information 
is that there are less than 4,000 Huks 
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left in the Philippines at this time. Jus- 
tiċe Douglas explains how the Commu- 
nist menace was removed in the Philip- 
pines. 

Mr. Justice Douglas reports that he 
sat in the office of Secretary of Defense 
Ramon Magsaysay and saw dozens upon 
dozens of bedraggled young men walk 
in and renounce their career of crime 
and violence. Today the ranks of con- 
verted Huks are rapidly swelling in the 
Philippines as a result of the magnifi- 
cent service performed by Mr. Magsay- 
say in liquidating the Huks and remov- 
ing the Communist menace in the Phil- 
ippines. 

The excerpts from the report follow: 


In 1950 the Huks (in the Philippines) 
numbered at least 20,000. They were armed 
and under the central command of an 
astute Politburo operating from Manila. 
These 20,000 armed Huks had at least 2 mil- 
lion Filipinos in reserve. In large areas they 
had the people on their side. In western 
Luzon, in Zambales Province, they controlled 
several towns, even to the collection of taxes. 
They ruled by force and terror. In those 
days (in 1950) all the Huks had to do to 
control an outlying city was to kill a man, 
leave his body in the street with a tag read- 
ing “He resisted the Huks.” The city was 
terrorized; the mayor was told to do what 
the Huks said. Thus did the Communists 
use terror to fasten a hold on the Philip- 
pines. Their hold became more and more 
paralyzing. More and more villages were 
cowed into submission. The internal con- 
ditions in the Philippines were ideal for 
disaster. The armed forces were corrupt, in- 
efficient, and demoralized. In some areas 
the Huks were acting in the role of the con- 
stabulary. Trucking firms were paying toll 
to the Huks in order to keep their trucks 
rolling. The Huks were managing huge af- 
fairs. The Huks were smuggling arms and 
war materiel from the Philippines into For- 
mosa, China, Indonesia, and other parts of 
southeast Asia. (The northern tip of Luzon 
is only 600 miles from the Chinese main- 
land.) 

The Philippine Government seemed unable 
to cope with the emergency. The Treasury 
had a large and mounting deficit, with taxes 
covering only about 60 percent of expendi- 
tures. School teachers were not being paid. 
Agricultural and industrial output was below 
the prewar level, although the population 
had increased by 25 percent. The standard 
of living of the people was falling. The 
wages of workers had dropped in some in- 
stances below 50 cents a day. Exports had 
fallen; the country was living on imports; 
the end was in sight, for its foreign exchange 
was fast being drained away. The peso was 
depreciating on the black market, dropping 
from 2 to 4 pesos for one American dollar. 
There was a real infiation, prices being on 
the average 3½ times as high as prewar. 
Inequalities in income had become increas- 
ingly great. While the poor got poorer, the 
profits of the wealthy people multiplied. 
The United States poured $2 billion into the 
islands at the end of World War II. On that 
largesse the rich got richer; huge fortunes 
were made. The inflation, fed by large 
budgetary deficits and excessive creation of 
credit, promised to get worse. Inefficiency 
and corruption in government were ram- 
pant. Chinese immigration visas were sell- 
ing for from $2,000 to $3,000, Only the poor 
paid taxes. The personal and corporate in- 
come taxes were miserly: It was common 
talk in Manila that for a few hundred dol- 
lars a millionaire could arrange to pay no 
taxes. Businessmen feared a collapse of the 
“peso; agricultural and industrial workers 
were full of despair; unemployment was 
mounting; the public had lost confidence in 


the government. Then came the election 
of 1949. The election was notoriously dis- 
honest. 

Time magazine (referring to the 1949 elec- 
tion in the Philippines) reported that the 
Filipinos had learned about government 
from Hague and Pendergast, as well as from 
Madison and Jefferson. Voting lists were 
manipulated so that when a man appeared 
at his precinct to vote, he was advised that 
his new precinct was miles distant, too far 
for him to reach that day. Ballots were 
forged; ballot boxes were burned; election 
officials were bribed. The election was man- 
aged in such a highhanded fashion that even 
Filipino employes of the American Embassy 
who lived at Cavite, adjoining the American 
naval base at Sangley Point, were barred 
from voting. Elpidio Quirino, running for 
president on the Liberal ticket, defeated Jose 
P. Laurel, running on the Nacionalista 
ticket. Many Filipinos felt the election had 
been stolen. Discontent rode high; there 
was a rumbling in the villages. 

By 1950 conditions were worse. The new 
Quirino government was halting and inde- 
cisive. Drastic measures were needed but 
there did not seem to be courage and char- 
acter for the occasion. When I visited 
Manila in the late summer of 1950 disaster 
seemed imminent. The Quirino govern- 
ment finally agreed to the appointment of 
an American Survey Mission headed by 
Daniel W. Bell, of Washington, D. C. The 
Bell report, dated October 9, 1950, was blunt 
in its criticisms, specific in its recommenda- 
tions, and sober in the alarms it sounded. 

In the fall of 1950 many who spoke reas- 
suringly in public were frightened at heart. 
The Huks became more and more the in- 
visible government. The plan was thor- 
oughly conceived and well laid. The Polit- 
buro would seize the islands in the spring 
of 1952. There were some Americans in 
high places who feared that by 1950 the 
situation had deteriorated so far that the 
Huks could actually have taken over the 
government at that time had they realized 
their own strength and the weakness of the 
Quirino regime. 

At this time Ramon Magsaysay was in 
Congress but not well known to Filipinos. 
He was known, however, in Manila circles; 
and he had a high reputation there for hon- 
esty and courage. He had been a guerilla 
against the Japanese during the occupation 
and came out of the underground untar- 
nished by any Communist influence. A 
small group decided that he was the man of 
the hour, the one to reorganize the army and 
restore its prestige. They knew that the 
forces of disintegration were fast at work in 
the islands. The Huks were striking more 
and more frequently; their terror was mak- 
ing itself felt in the arteries of communica- 
tion; main roads were becoming more and 
more insecure; railroads were constantly in- 
terrupted; the widow of the late Manuel L. 
Quezon was cruelly ambushed. The Huks 
seemed able to strike at will. The army was 
not able to cope with the situation. No mat- 
ter how severe the police measures, violence 
flourished. President Quirino was persuaded 
to name Magsaysay as Secretary of National 
Defense on September 1, 1950. From then 
until his resignation February 28, 1953, Mag- 
saysay rendered brilliant service. 

The top command of the Huks had such 
confidence, it decided Magsaysay should die 
the day he took office * * * The Huk plan 
to murder Magsaysay was well laid. One 
Rizal was to make an appointment to see 
Magsaysay at 10 o’clock on the evening of 
September 1. Two other Huks were to fol- 
low Rizal in a jeep and interrupt the con- 
ference to fill Magsaysay with lead. Rizal is 
a glorious name in Philippine history. Jose 
Rizal was the famous Philippine revolution- 
ary hero of the 19th century, and this young 
Rizal was his grandson, as Magsaysay well 
knew. Young Rizal's voice on the telephone 
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was serious and filled with concern; he had 
important messages to deliver to Magsaysay; 
the conference would have to be secret, for if 
it were known Magsaysay’s life might be 
endangered. And so the rendezvous was laid 
at an unsuspicious residence on the outskirts 
of Manila. Magsaysay appeared at 10 
o'clock (to keep the appointment with young 
Rizal). He stayed an hour and reached his 
home untouched. Within a few minutes 
after he had left the rendezvous, the two 
assassins arrived. They had been delayed 
by jeep trouble. They were anxious to have 
Rizal make a new appointment with Mag- 
saysay. While the days dragged on, Mag- 
saysay was making a convert of Rizal. The 
conversion started the night of the rendez- 
vous, Young Rizal took a liking to Mag- 
saysay and Magsaysay spotted young Rizal's 
vulnerable point. It was the grandson’s 
pride in his grandfather, the man who gave 
his life in 1896 for the independence of the 
Philippines from Spain. Magsaysay gave 
young Rizal an insight into international 
communism. He explained what it is and 
how it works. The loyalty of a Communist, 
whether he be a Huk in the Philippines or 
a guerrilla in Malaya or a comrade in North 
Korea, is to the Russian fatherland first, 
Russia today is using fifth columns within 
the various countries to destroy existing 
governments. While Magsaysay was edu- 
cating Rizal, Rizal was educating Magsaysay 
on the viewpoint of many of the Huks. As 
the two men sat in secret conferences day 
after day young Rizal poured out to Magsay- 
say all the woes of the Philippine underdog. 
Shortly the two men became friends and 
allies, pledging each other support against 
the Communists. No solution of the Huk 
problem (in the Philippines) would be com- 
plete until the underground Communist 
Politburo was liquidated. Who made up the 
Politburo? Where did the members live? 

Rizal, who was a trusted agent of the Com- 
munist high command, put Magsaysay on the 
road to discovery. One morning he had Mag- 
saysay stand concealed in his apartment 
when an old lady with two baskets came to 
the door. One basket contained meat, the 
other bread and vegetables. These were ra- 
tions which she was distributing to the top 
command of the Communist Party. Rizal 
whispered to Magsaysay: “Follow her and in 
a few days you will know the names and ad- 
dresses of each member of the Politburo.” 
She was followed and the next week, at 3 
o’clock one morning, the military intelligence 
service raided numerous residences simulta- 
neously. Each member of the Politburo was 
arrested. To Magsaysay the greatest surprise 
was Jose Lava, the head of the Politburo. He 
was a quiet university professor with whom 
Magsaysay had been innocently having lunch 
every week. It was this unobtrusive profes- 
sor who had planned Magsaysay’s death (on 
September 1, 1950). 

The raid went off so swiftly, its secret was 
so well kept, that the military intelligence 
service found the records of the Philippine 
Communist Party intact. They found a mine 
of information that was invaluable, clues 
that were promptly used to smash the back- 
bone of the Huk organization. So it was that 
the man, Ramon Magsaysay, whom the Huks 
planned to murder the day he took office, by 
good luck and astute maneuvering managed 
to have the Politburo in jail in less than 2 
months. They were tried (on charges equiv- 
alent to our crime of sedition) and on May 
11, 1951, each was convicted and sentenced 
either to death or to life imprisonment. 

The Huks trace back to the Socialist Party 
formed in 1930’s by Pedro A. Santos, who was 
bent on agrarian reform. Luis Taruc was 
associated with Santos in that party. The 
Hukbalahap is an abbreviation of five tagalog 
words. (Louis-Taruc in 1942 recruited 100,- 
000 Filipinos during the Japanese occupa- 
tion). There were two other underground 
groups operating in the Philippines at that 
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time. One was a group commanded by 
Ramon Magsaysay. Another was the Wachis, 
an affiliate of the Communist Party in China, 
and commanded by a former Chinese shop- 
keeper, Hwang Chieh, The Wachis were all 
Chinese. They were primarily responsible 
for converting the Huks into Communists. 
During and after the Japanese occupation 
the top Huks became Communists and they 
have been under Communist command to 
this day. They became the HMB, the Peo- 
ple’s Liberation Army, and set forth on a pro- 
gram of force, violence, and propaganda de- 
signed to overthrow the Philippine Govern- 
ment. The Huks remained almost exclu- 
sively an organization of Filipinos. Some 
foreigners joined them, including quite a few 
Chinese Communists and a handful of 
Americans, Ronald Dorsey left the United 
States Navy to become a Huk officer, An- 
other was the American Communist, William 
J. Pomeroy, of Rochester, N. Y., who served 
in the Philippines in the United States Army 
during the war. On his discharge he re- 
turned to the Islands, married a Filipino girl, 
and joined the Communist high command. 
Pomeroy was the intelligentsia in the Com- 
munist cause. He was a thoroughgoing 
Marxist, trained in dialectical materialism, 
Pomeroy undertook to teach (the Filipinos) 
the Marxist creed, to instill in the youngsters 
a passion for class warfare, to develop in 
them a fanatical faith that would lead them 
through torture, machinegun fire, and 
starvation to the new world of communism, 
Pomeroy helped set up Stalin University. It 
was a roving university that followed the 
Huks wherever their advances or retreats 
might carry them. Sometimes it met in a 
clearing on a remote hillside; sometimes it 
had a grass hut for a classroom. It met 
wherever the fortunes of the Huks might 
lead, Its lessons were the writings of Marx, 
Lenin, and Stalin. Only straight Communist 
dogma was tought—class warfare, the doom 
of capitalism, dialectical materialism, 
guerrilla tactics, the Red flag, and the Inter- 
nationale. The students were handpicked 
by guerrilla units. They were chosen for their 
qualities of leadership, for their intelligence, 
for the likelihood that they would make zeal- 
ous converts. Those who graduated were 
given positions of responsibility. 

The Huklings are babies of the Huks picked 
up by the army and constabulary on their 
raids of Huk jungle camps. Magsaysay 
established a nursery for these babies at 
Camp Murphy. There they are taken and 
washed and given clean clothes. Then they 
are baptized and given names. I was at the 
nursery when some troops came in with two 
young Huklings about 18 months old. They 
had been picked up in a raid on a Huk camp 
near Katanawan, Quezon Province, on Au- 
gust 4. 1952. Magsaysay, turning to me, said: 
“Up to now whenever we raided a Huk camp 
we found no babies. The mothers and 
fathers took their babies with them when 
they fied. Now they leave them behind. 
* * * It means that we are closing in on the 
prey, that they are not advised of our com- 
ing, that they do not have much time to 
escape. In the second place, the orders have 
come down from the top to leave the babies 
behind.” There was a long silence and Mag- 
saysay said: “A woman who will obey an 
order to run and leave her baby behind in 
the woods must be a rabid Communist.” I 
asked: “How many mothers show up later 
at the nursery to claim their children?” 
Magsaysay replied: “Only 1 out of 14. That 
shows the hold communism has on some of 
our people.” 

One of Magsaysay’s first undertakings was 
the reorganization of the Army and the con- 
stabulary. The armed forces, designed to 
protect the people against domestic and for- 
eign enemies, were fast becoming as dan- 
gerous to the peasant as the Huks. A vil- 


lager awakened at night by Huks who de- 


manded food had no alternative but to feed 


them. (If the villager reported to the police, 
he would be killed, his house burned, and 
his property confiscated.) Hundreds of 
people who were victims of the Huks became 
in turn victims of the police. One night in 
Laguna 50 farmers who were attending a 
dance were lined up and shot by the con- 
stabulary because they were suspected of be- 
ing Huks.. On Good Friday 1950 the army, 
in revenge for the killing of an officer, massa- 
cred 100 men, women, and children in Baca- 
lor, Pampanga, and burned 130 houses: The 
police were indeed worse terrorists than the 
Huks. The Huks sought their victims from 
among the police and government officials 
(those who drove sedans and expensive auto- 
mobiles). Since the government was more 
and more oppressive, the Huks became in 
the eyes of the peasants more a savior than 
a persecutor. Many peasants joined the 
Huks to escape the police or to get revenge 
for some actual or imagined injury. The 
army and the constabulary were oppressive 
in other respects. They were almost always 
on the side of the landlords against the peas- 
ants. They were often in the pay of the 
landlords. The army and constabulary were 
both oppressive and corrupt. Magsaysay 
told me: “The army and constabulary were 
supposed to be the people's defender but 
they were as much an enemy as the Huks 
themselves.” Magsaysay cleaned out the 
army and constabulary from top to bottom. 
Any soldier who accepted money or other 
bribes from a landlord, or any soldier who 
shot a villager, or any soldier who burned a 
house or stole or raped or plundered was 
punished, Magsaysay’s threats were made 
good. He showed by a few examples that 
he meant what he said. Magsaysay found 
idealistic leadership among young officers, 
He weeded out and produced a new army and 
a new constabulary within a few months— 
two of the best groups I have ever seen— 
and trained them to be on the side of the 
people against all predators. 

Magsaysay, son of a blacksmith, was born 
in Zambales Province 45 years ago. During 
the years in the jungle (while in command 
of an underground group) while he was 
harassing the Japs, Magsaysay learned the 
trials and tribulations of the guerrillas, their 
sufferings and ordeals, their anxieties, their 
psychology. He tracks Huks down with the 
aid of ex-Huks, He lays ambushes along 
their customary routes of travel. He uses 
tricks and subterfuges to entrap the Huks. 
Once he paid a Huk a handsome price to give 
a picnic to 26 diehard Communists who 
would never surrender. They had to be 
killed or captured. The picnic was held in a 
remote jungle rendezyous often used by 
the Huks. The feast was spread and the 
Huks were gorging themselves on it, when 
the host stepped momentarily out of the 
circle, the 26 unsuspecting Huks were mowed 
down by machinegun fire. Magsaysay 
trained the army in guerrilla warfare and 
sent them into the jungles to hunt down 
the Huks one by one. Magsaysay placed a 
price on the heads of the Huk leaders. The 
price on the head of Luis Taruc, the Huk 
leader in 1952, was 100,000 pesos or $50,000. 
Sometimes Magsaysay gives a curious twist 
to the reward. He places a higher price on 
the head of a lieutenant than on the chief 
himself. This creates jealousies in the ranks 
of the Huks and often followers of the chief 
take it out on the lieutenant by turning 
him in or giving valuable clues to his activ- 
ities or whereabouts. Magsaysay offers am- 
nesty to Huks who surrender. In radio talks 
and in printed propaganda he emphasizes his 
leniency. He promises that a surrendered 
Huk, after he has faced legal charges, will 
be paroled to him and that he, Magsaysay, 
will see to it that the Huk gets a job or is 
settled on a farm or is set up in some busi- 
ness. When I was in the Philippines, one 
Moro chieftain trooped down from the hilis 
with 200 men and surrendered to Magsaysay. 
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Magsaysay dealt with them accordingly, tak- 
ing their arms and sending them back to 
their villages to lead peaceful lives. 

In 1951 the ranks of the ex-Huks were 
swelling but the converts were not yet nu- 
merous enough to satisfy Magsaysay. To 
turn the tide permanently against the Huks, 
Magsaysay needed to enlist the enthusiastic 
support of the people. What he needed was 
a new and bold program that would dra- 
matize the issues and show the peasants 
that he and the army (and the constabu- 
lary) were really on their side. Magsaysay 
found the issue in the oppressive practices 
of the landlords. In central Luzon land- 
lords actually evict tenants who insist that 
the law which places the rent ceiling at 30 
percent of the crop be enforced. These 
tenants are ignorant and helpless. The 
weight of society—including the legal pro- 
fession—is against them. They have no 
ally in the courts. They are victims of the 
landlords who long have controlled the gov- 
ernment, the courts, and the police. Mag- 
saysay did an unprecedented thing. He or- 
dered the judge advocate's department of 
the army to go into the courts and defend 
the tenants against eviction. The army on 
the side of the tenants. The army against 
the landlords. An unheard of thing. The 
army lawyers stood in the courts and pleaded 
the cases of the tenants. When they lost, 
they took the cases to the supreme court. 
The word spread throughout the islands that 
justice had at last come to the peasants. 
The army, which once was a locust that 
devoured them was now their champion. 
The word spread to the jungles, Speakers 
whom Magsaysay had enlisted in his cause 
spread the word. Magsaysay was the lib- 
erator, not the oppressor. Magsaysay would 
see to it that the peasants got justice. Mag- 
saysay was the people's friend. That single 
act of sending the army into the courts to 
defend the tenants against the landlords 
was probably more responsible than anything 
else for swaying the tide of public opinion 
over to Magsaysay. Since that time the 
Huks have lost much of their popular fol- 
lowing. The hard core of the professional 
Communists remains, But its steady liqui- 
dation is under way. 

Magsaysay does more than advocate the 
cause of the peasant. He is engaged in a 
program of rehabilitation of the Huks who 
have surrendered and foresworn the Commu- 
nist creed of terror and violence. Huks while 
serving sentence or while paroled to Magsay- 
say are given vocational training, mostly in 
carpentry and leatherwork. They are paid 
in cash for their labor, Magsaysay has an 
appropriation from Congress out of which 
loans to small business may be made. Many 
an ex-Huk under Magsaysay's supervision is 
becoming a merchant. Magsaysay has an 
employment program to find work for ex- 
Huks. He also has a rural rehabilitation pro- 
gram for the grant of land to the ex-Huks 
and their resettlement on farms. 

It is on the last of these—the land prob- 
lem—that any true solution of the Huk prob- 
lem depends. Land reform was the campaign 
platform of Luis Taruc, the Huk leader. He 
ran for Congress in 1947, and was elected; 
and in 1948 he was shouting for land reform. 
It looked for a while as if Quirino was mak- 
ing progress with the Huk problem. (Qui- 
rino was Vice President under Manuel Roxas 
and thus came to the Presidency when Roxas 
died of a heart attack in 1948.) In 1946 
Roxas had negotiated with Taruc for a set- 
tlement of the Huk question. But it fell 
through. When Quirino succeeded to the 
presidency he offered amnesty to Taruc and 
the Huks. Quirino promised them a pro- 
gram of “social amelioration” consisting of 
land grants to peasants, public works, relief 
for the needy, mobile health clinics, agricul- 
tural credit, and freedom of speech and the 
press. But Quirino’s program never was re- 
alized, and Taruc’s cooperation was not 
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long lived. In the late summer of 1948 Taruc 
repudiated Quirino's offer and returned to 
the jungle after announcing: “The Commu- 
nist Party of the Philippines, besides fighting 
for the eventual achievement of socialism, is 
also fighting for land for the peasants and 
other agrarian reforms, and for the full and 
complete independence of our country from 
allforms of foreign domination. * * * Ihave 
instructed my men to refuse to submit to a 
fascist peace imposed by imperialist-feudal 
guns and bayonets.” 

Magsaysay knows how the Communist 
command in the Philippines leads back to 
the Kremlin. He also knows that the polit- 
ical leverage of the Huks comes not from 
conversion to Marxism, but from the desire 
of the people to escape their awful plight. 
He knows that the great power of the Huks 
derives from the people’s misery and that 
the land tenure system is the source of most 
of it. Families impoverished from genera- 
tion to generation, young people facing a 
future of misery, of malnutrition, of illiter- 
acy, of serfdom—these are the ones who 
follow the Huk leader with his promise that 
they will inherit the earth. 

Magsaysay has done something about the 
land problem. He and others in the Armed 
Forces organized the Economic Development 
Corps of the Army and started land resettle- 
ment projects on Mindanao, the southern- 
most island of the Philippines. Unoccu- 
pied and unclaimed land was set aside at 
two places (Kapatagan and Buldon) in 
northern Mindanao, This is flat land, tra- 
versed by many small winding creeks and 
covered by second-growth forest. The for- 
ests provide trees for lumber and rattan for 
furniture. The soil is good for rice, corn, 
and various root crops. Bananas, papaya, 
and other fruits flourish there, as do coffee, 
sugarcane, and tobacco. Huks who have 
neither been indicted nor convicted by the 
courts and who want a farm of their own 
are sent down there. Each settler is assigned 
a farm of 6 to 10 hectares. The Army helps 
them put up a house and clear the land. 
The settlers are on army rations until their 
crops come in. The army also puts up 
schools, nurseries, dispensaries, chapels, and 
cooperative stores. The army furnishes 
each farmer with a carabao, the faithful 
work animal of southeast Asia. The farmer 
gets the land free after he has operated it for 
a year. He then starts to pay back the ad- 
vances which the army has made, including 
the cost of the carabao. These communities 
are modern, healthy, and happy ones. 

In the Philippines, as elsewhere, there is 
& long distance between political talk and 
political action, especially when it comes to 
dand reform. This is a matter Dr. Jose P. 
Laurel and I discussed one afternoon in 
1952 at his home in Manila. Dr. Laurel, head 
of the Nacionalista Party, is President Qui- 
rimo’s great rival. Dr. Laurel is a distin- 
guished Filipino who is not only able but 
honest. He has been in public life for 40 
years and still has only a modest income. 
He does not show the 69 years he has lived. 
Many honors have come to him. He was once 
Justice of the Supreme Court and later Min- 
ister of Justice. He was one of the men whom 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur and President Man- 
uel Quezon left behind to be the steward 
of Philippine affairs during the Japanese oc- 
cupation. Laurel became President under 
the Japs and for that act was condemned by 
many as a collaborator. The story of his 
administration under the Japanese is too 
long to relate here. Knowing the man, I am 
convinced that whatever he did that had the 
appearance of sympathy with the Japanese 
cause, he did under compulsion. He told 
me that he took the presidency under the 
Japanese because he thought he might al- 
leviate the plight of his people. * * * Today 
he is the elder statesman, much loved by the 
Filipinos. There are many who were there 
in the occupation whose lives he saved, or 


whom he protected against the Japanese, 
who testify to his loyalty to the Filipinos. 
The people of the islands have shown their 
respect for him in a tangible way. In 1951 
honest Ramon Magsaysay and his reorgan- 
ized army saw to it that the election was 
an honest one. There were 9 of the 24 Sen- 
ate seats up for election. Laurel's candi- 
dates won all of the 9 Senate seats. (Laurel's 
forces organized the Philippine Senate in 
1951 and still control the Senate today. 
Twenty-three candidates, approved and spon- 
sored by Laurel, were elected Provincial Gov- 
ernor in 23 provinces.) Laurel told me in 
1952: “The jury's verdict of confidence in 
me.“ 

Laurel admires Magsaysay though they had 
different political origins. Laurel suggested 
to Quirino that both step aside so that Mag- 
saysay could be elected president in 1953 on 
a coalition ticket. Quirino refused. Mag- 
saysay resigned as Secretary of Defense Feb- 
ruary 28, 1953, and joined Laurel's party. 

In Laurel’s view the bulk of the Huks are 
victims of Communist propaganda, too ignor- 
ant to know what communism really is, and 
ready followers of anyone who promises to 
get the landlords and moneylenders off their 
backs. This afternoon in his study, Dr. 
Laurel summed it up to me over the teacups: 
“Most of the Huks are filled with discontent 
because of unemployment, land tenure, and 
the heavy rent and outrageous interest they 
must pay. * * * The legislature is controiled 
by the landlords. It is very difficult for a 
candidate to be elected without landlord sup- 
port. And no landlord is going to legislate 
himself out of business.” 

On New Year’s day 1953 President Quirino 
eloquently illustrated Laurel's point. Qui- 
rino denounced the Hardie report, which de- 
manded basic land reform in the islands, as 
American interference in the domestic af- 
fairs of the Philippines. That outburst, by 
President Quirino, was a measure of the 
power of the landlords in Quirino’s govern- 
ment. 

I sat in a Philippine army camp not far 
from Manila talking with 32-year-old Thomas 
Santiago, alias Manila Boy. * * * Ramon 
Magsaysay, Secretary of National Defense 
since 1950 and the one who introduced me 
to Manila Boy, was the man Manila Boy 
came to Manila to murder. Luis Taruc, the 
Communist leader of the Philippine Huks 
had given him that assignment. (Manila 
Boy had been the faithful bodyguard of 
Luis Taruc for many months.) He was 
speaking of the plight of the Philippine 
peasants, of his aversion to communism, of 
his devotion to Ramon Magsaysay. * * * 
Manila Boy goes about the countryside talk- 
ing to the villagers. * * * He knows about 
communism and the way Soviet Russia uses 
it for empire building. He knows that the 
Communists in the Philippines would create 
a new order of serfdom for the people. He 
tells the people these things. He also telis 
them how opposed the Huks are to the 
church, how they violate women, how they 
degrade marriage. He tells the people of the 
disrespect the Huks have for priests. * * * 
And then he emphasizes an idea that im- 
presses the freedom-loving Filipino: “Why 
make the Islands a tail to Russia's kite? 
The Philippines must be independent, free of 
all foreign domination. We can run our own 
affairs. We can make the Islands a decent 
place for everyone. Magsaysay will see to it 
that mo one starves. Magsaysay will put an 
end to injustices. He is one of us, Let's put 
our trust in him.” 

Today the ranks of converted Huks are 
swelling, A hard core of Communists, about 
4,000 remains in the hills under the command 
of Casto Alejandrina, faithful to death to the 
creed of the Kremlin. But their followers 
are trooping to the other side. 

Meanwhile, the rural discontent is as great 
as ever. Meanwhile, Magsaysay moves more 
and more into a strategic position. Unless 
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he falls victim to political assassination, he 
will head the government someday soon, 
Magsaysay has used a magnetic personality, 
sincerity, and a record of individual honesty 
to swing the popular tide against the Huks. 
That is why Magsaysay carries the worries 
of millions of people. That is why Magsay- 
say looks to the future with hope clouded by 
apprehension. 

Magsaysay has the energy and the drive 
which the Philippines need. Even if he may 
not know finance, export-import. controls, 
taxation, industrialization, and the other 
technical aspects involved in raising the 
national income, a brain trust of competent 
technicians can be supplied. 


Hard Money Makes Return to Market 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the Redwood City Tribune, 
Redwood City, Calif., on June 6: 

HARD MONEY MAKES RETURN TO MARKET 


In March 1951, the Federal Reserve Board 
decided to stop supporting the market for 
Government bonds and let them find their 
own price level in the market, 

The San Mateo County Board of Super- 
visors this week sold an $840,000 Jefferson 
High School bond issue at an interest rate 
of 3.0462 percent, the highest in recent years. 

These are the end events of a cause—and— 
effect process that will affect every American 
and cause great changes in our economy. 

It is a somewhat complex process, which 
consists essentially of making borrowing more 
dificult. “Hard money,” “a dollar that’s 
worth a dollar,” are phrases for the condi- 
tion that exists when borrowing is difficult 
and interest rates are higher. 

The purpose is, of course, to counter infla- 
tion, which is soft money and a cheapened 
dollar. The means used in this instance 
are samples of indirect controls as contrasted 
with such direct controls as curbs on credit 
buying, price controls and rationing which 
hold back inflation but in a different way. 

The controversy over “hard” versus “soft” 
money has recurred throughout American 
history because different groups benefit or 
are injured when the value of the dollar 
rises or falls. 

Now the main benefactors are the people 
on fixed income, who at last have dollars 
that may hold their value for a while; own- 
ers of life insurance; creditors and property 
owners generally. These are the groups that 
suffered relatively the most in the infia- 
tionary spiral that accompanied two world 
wars and the social readjustments known as 
the New and Fair Deals. 

Wage earners, borrowers, speculators and 
men with an idea and a shoestring, those 
who gained most during the period of low 
interest rates and rising prices and wages, 
will find themselves relatively in difficulty as 
the indirect controls do their work. 

The clash of economic interest is certain 
to become a political issue and might be 
greatly magnified in the event of a serious 
business recession. The long conflict over 
silver coinage and the bitter campaigns of 
William Jennings Bryan for the Presidency 
involved this same issue in large part. 

Because of the increase in investment by 
ordinary citizens in life insurance, property, 
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and corporate stocks, “hard money” has 
greater political support than previously: 
Its advocates can risk full trial of their 
policies. 

While the political implications of the 
present policies are worth keeping in mind, 
so that the developing battle in and out of 
Congress may be better understood, this 
newspaper would prefer to focus attention 
on some different aspects of the matter: 

1. The public interest required that in- 
flation be slowed at some point. There is 
general agreement on this. 

2. The use of indirect controls is only one 
method available and deserves a fair trial. 
It is necessarily experimental and economists 
are divided as to the result. 

3. The purpose is control and not aboli- 
tion of credit, which has proved a creative 
instrument many times. 

4. The indirect controls can be reversed 
when the situation demands. 

5. People—and school districts—will be en- 
couraged to save rather than borrow. This 
will have a moral result that is no less im- 
portant for being difficult to measure. 


South Koreans Should Not Be Threatened 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, dis- 
patches from Korea, as published in the 
newspapers, say that Mark Clark, com- 
mander of the United Nations forces 
there, on several occasions has told 
Syngman Rhee that unless he conformed 
to the truce terms as proposed, all sup- 
plies and support from the United Na- 
tions would be cut off. This report, if 
correct, presents the same situation as 
existed in China. General Marshall not 
only said he would cut off supplies to the 
Nationalist Chinese, but he later boasted 
that “with one stroke of the pen I cut off 
munitions to the Nationalists which were 
voted by Congress.” 

No such threats should be used against 
the South Koreans. The armistice, to 
ripen into peace, must solicit from the 
South Koreans their full cooperation; 
and the tactics now being pursued will 
not bring peace, but will leave deep- 
seated resentment that will flare into 
flame again as soon as there is an oppor- 
tunity 

When we entered the Korean war a 
state of revolution existed in one country, 
and we wrongfully took sides in that rev- 
olution. There was no authority for 
action to be found anywhere, even in the 
Charter of the United Nations. This 
Charter provides against aggression, and 
not a revolution in one single country, 

Suppose that in the War Between the 
States in 1861 some world-wide organi- 
zation established to preserve peace and 
stop aggression, had intervened on the 
side of the Confederate States, how 
would we have received this move? Or 
suppose the organization had intervened 
on the side of the North, how would the 
people of the South have received it? 
Nothing but deep resentment would have 
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bren felt, no matter which side of the 
same revolution had been aided and 
supported. 

We entered the conflict, and now is the 
Republic of South Korea to be wholly 
ignored by us and threatened into sub- 
mission? We owe a greater duty to the 
people of South Korea, and in accord- 
ance with our traditional honor in deal- 
ing with foreign governments, we should 
not be guilty of aiding and abetting a 
thing that the South Koreans do not 
want. 

We, the United States, should negoti- 
ate the truce—not the United Nations. 
The overwhelming anti-South Korean 
membership in the United Nations is 
eager to set the South Koreans back. 
India, which never votes with us, and 
England, which should vote with us, to- 
gether with the Communist countries, 
form a combination against South Korea 
that only the United States can handle; 
and our representatives in these negotia- 
tions should not be representing an or- 
ganization that is anti-South Korea. 
The United States, alone, should deter- 
mine the negotiations if we still believe 
in justice and fair play. 

There are very few nations of the 63 
in the United Nations that have votes 
enough to overcome Russia, India, Eng- 
land, and the Russian satellites; and only 
through the power the United States can 
exert by having 95 percent of the United 
Nations armed forces in Korea can 
justice be done. 


Earl Godwin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment: 


EARL GODWIN HONORED BY AMERICAN LEGION 
Wira Got MEDAL AWARD—DEAN OF WASH- 
INGTON COMMENTATORS CITED FOR BROAD- 
CASTS ON COMMUNISM 


WAsHINGTON, June 10.—Earl Godwin, the 
dean of Washington commentators, has been 
awarded the American Legion, District of 
Columbia, gold medal for his broadcasts on 
station WRC dealing with the threat of com- 
munism to the American way of life. 

The monthly award, presented by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia department of the Ameri- 
can Legion, is presented to Americans who 
perform outstanding service in exposing the 
Communist menace. A similar award was 
presented to FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover a 
few weeks ago. 

The gold medal was presented to Mr. God- 
win on his WRC news-commentary broad- 
cast Thursday, June 11, 6:15-6:30 p. m., 
eastern daylight-saving time. Making the 
presentation at the WRC studios in the 
Sheraton Park Hotel was Mr. Sylvan King, 
chairman of the civic-relations committee of 
the District of Columbia department of the 
American Legion, and the Legion’s District of 
Columbia Department Commander Robert A. 
Bunch, 
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Flag Day Address by Hon. Herman 
Welker, of Idaho 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1953 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, last 
night in Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia, the Philadelphia Flag Day Asso- 
ciation held its annual commemoration 
of the birth of the flag. The exercises 
were preceded by a magnificent military 
and civilian parade. 

Our distinguished colleague the Sen- 
ator from Idaho [Mr. WELKER] deliv- 
ered an eloquent address which was 
enthusiastically received by a large 
patriotic audience. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
address printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORÐ, 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, Senator Martin, distin- 
guished guests, and my fellow Americans, 
the honor which I feel you have paid me 
on this occasion is difficult for me to express 
in words, but I can tell you that I am proud 
to be here today, anc to have a part in this 
ceremony. 

We have just been witnesses to a wonder- 
ful and inspiring thing—the sight of the 
flag of a free and independent nation passing 
in review before multitudes of a free and 
independent people. This day, it has al- 
ways seemed to me, might well be observed 
in our country as I Am Proud To Be an 
American Day, for the flag of our great re- 
public is the everlasting symbol of all that 
each and every one of us holds dear as free 
men. 

There was a time, in a simpler age, when 
speakers on occasions of this sort were ex- 
pected to indulge in high-flown flights of 
rhetoric and oratory, with the principal ob- 
jective being that of consuming a great deal 
of time while indulging in some pleasant 
and comforting generalities. 

That is not my intention as I stand here 
tonight before Independence Hall, in the city 
where it can truly be said that the Ameri- 
can way of life was born and consecrated. 

Instead, I want to say a few words about 
the hopes and aspirations which we all share 
for the future of our wonderful country. I 
want to talk about what one American feels 
to be a fitting role for his Nation to play 
in world events today. 

It was Herbert Hoover who rightly said 
that the issues of this day in human 
are the age-old issues of a free society in 
conflict with a slave system. We are, and 
let none mistake the reality of the present 
situation, at a grave era in the destinies of 
mankind. The ultimate decision will be one 
of which philosophy of man and government 
shall prevail—that which took centuries to 
perfect, in giving men the right to govern 
themselves in a society of law and individual 
dignity, or that which bases its whole rea- 
son for existence upon the law of the club 
and the rule of power-hungry men. 

There will be no comfortable or easy solu- 
tion to this mighty conflict. 

Whether the slave world or the world of 
freemen will prevail will, in the last analysis, 
depend upon the extent to which the latter 
remain strong in their faith, and strong in 
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their determination to resist the encroach- 
ments of those who would turn the clock 
back to the dark ages. 

In this struggle, whether we like it or not, 
the people of the United States of America 
have been called upon to lead the free world, 
and there can be no turning back from the 
path upon which we are launched today. 

All this being the case, we come inevitably 
to the problem of the degree to which we in 
the United States are to be expected to exert 
this leadership and the extent to which we 
are to be expected to assume the spiritual 
and material burdens of the free world. 

No American today, it seems to me, need 
trouble himself on the score of how much 
this country has attempted to do thus far to 
promote peace and security for ourselves and 
for the citizens of other lands. 

History will not record a single instance in 
which a people have been shown to be any 
more courageous, generous, honorable, or 
more dedicated to a noble cause than have 
the American people. We have, time and 
again, called upon the nations of the still- 
free world to join with us in common cause 
against a common foe, and we have pledged, 
as evidence of our sincerity, the lives of our 
young men by the thousands, and the treas- 
ure of our Nation’s resources by the billions 
of dollars. 

We have accepted a tax burden unequaled 
in the history of this Nation, and we have 
done so at the very time when it would have 
been far easier and far more expedient to 
refuse. 

We have asked for no personal rewards or 
territorial gains. Nor have we, at any time, 
forced our own will upon other nations. 

We have said, and we continue to say, that 
a glorious flag of freedom flies over our 
country, and that we would like to see flags 


of equal freedom flying over the lands of all 


other peoples. 

The flag of America is not today, nor has 
it ever been, a flag of war. True, it has been 
carried into battle by our brave sons when- 
ever we, as a united people, have felt that 
our way of life has stood in jeopardy against 
a predatory and armed foe, but it has never 
gone into battle as the flag of aggression, or 
as the banner of inhuman cruelty. 

It has stood throughout the history of this 
mighty Nation, and I am proud to say as I 
speak in this hallowed place, as the banner 
of liberty, and respect for the rights of all 
men. It stands today as the hope of free- 
man and slave that from out this worid 
of chaos and torment there will yet emerge 
an era of everlasting peace. 

Strange to say, however, there are those 
who would have us believe today that it is 
somehow improper and detrimental to the 
best interests of mankind for Americans to 
dwell upon the patriotism which they feel for 
their Nation, and the respect which they 
show for such symbols of national unity as 
their flag. 

We are told by these that such sentiments 
are outworn and meaningless expressions of 
an outdated “nationalism,” which today has 
no place in an international scheme of things. 
There are, and their members are not few, 
even those who would have us believe that 
the proper role for the American Republic 
should be that of a subsidiary status within 
some kind of super world organization and 
world state. They would have us believe 
that it is impossible for a free and independ- 
ent people to insist upon their continued 
sovereignty and freedom of action, because 
doing so would have the effect of altenating 
and angering peoples of other lands. 

These dedicated souls, who prate so glibly 
today of “international tribunals” and the 
like would have us believe that we are some- 
how being untrue to ourselves and our her- 
itage if we balk at proposals whose long- 
range implications are the surrender of our 
historic rights to direct and order our own 
affairs. They tell us that the flag of the 


United States, as a gesture of good faith, 
should now be flown beneath that of the 
United Nations, and they tell us we cannot 
have true cooperation with the rest of the 
world so long as we place primary emphasis 
upon maintaining our own institutions of 
government supreme. 

It would be hard to imagine a more totally 
fallacious and more thoroughly dangerous 
philosophy. 

The real problem facing the free world to- 
day has nothing to do with the formation of 


a superstate,“ or the management of the 


world's affairs in a dreamily vague world 
headquarters. 

The need is for free and independent states 
to recognize with hardheaded objectivity the 
peril in which civilization stands today, and 
to cooperate thereafter wholeheartedly and 
honestly in a common cause for common sur- 
vival. 

This is true internationalism, and the lack 
of it today on the part of certain nations is 
the basic flaw which has led directly to the 
incredible conquests of the Communist 
thugs. 

I am one of those who believes that the 
United Nations can be strengthened, and 
that within a more realistic framework it 
can assist mightily in achieving political 
solutions to the world’s ills. 

But let us remember that we are talking 
about a two-way street in this connection, 
and that the ultimate need is still that of 
courageous dedication to a common cause. 
Those who falter, or those who look for the 
expedient solution, are risking the ultimate 
destruction of the entire structure. 

The United States, it seems to me, has 
long made clear the fact that it does not 
wish to dictate in any way to the member- 
ship of the U. N. But it also seems to me 
that the United States has a perfect right 
to ask a great deal more in the way of real 
support for a common objective than has 
been shown up to the present. 

We need allies today—certainly. This 
Nation has never refused to associate itself 
with other governments in the highest of 
all human endeavors, which is working for 
a just and lasting peace. We shall con- 
tinue to need allies who are willing to stand 
with us against those who would enslave 
the world. We can never be isolationist in 
the sense that we might withdraw to the 
suicide of eventual encirclement. 

But we have the right to ask of our allies 
that they too make the effort of which each 
is capable, and that they not continually 
look to us to shoulder the lion’s share of the 
common burden, 

I have said that we are the leaders today 
in a mighty world conflict which will deter- 
mine the future destinies of free men. This 
is properly so, for our resources and our in- 
dustrial skills are greater than those of 
others. However, there must still be a sen- 
sible recognition of the fact that this Na- 
tion alone cannot dragoon the rest of the 
world into a humanitarian and dedicated 
course of action, unless those concerned do 
themselves contribute their share and work 
every bit as hard as we to reach the final ob- 
jective. 

There is such a thing as being foolish. 
There is such a thing as being too sacrificial, 
especially when there is the pertinent ques- 
tion of exactly how much national treasure 
we can squander, how many human lives we 
can lay down, and how muck we can mort- 
gage in the names of our children to come. 

There is such a thing as being a bit too 
polite, and a bit too much inclined to re- 
frain from criticism of those who associate 
themselves with us—at least in principle. 
Thin skins and tender sensibilities should 
not be the factors upon which we base our 
dealings with our allies. Honest, firm, 
straightforward and factual statements 
based on our own interests as well as those 
of others are required. I happen to be one 
of those who feel that it might do quite 
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a bit of good occasionally if we stopped being 
quite so eager to rush in with the gums and 
billions at the first outcry from those in 
difficulties. 

This is not to say, nor do I mean to sug- 
gest, that we should turn a deaf ear to hon- 
orable pleas for heip and assistance. Not at 
all. But it does mean that we might, once 
in a while, ask for something in return for 
something given. 

It comes down to this: The generous peo- 
ple of the United States, for all their good 
intentions and their unselfish motives, can- 
not entirely shoulder the problems of the 
universe, They can, as they always have, 
do the best they know how to be helpful. 
They can make mistakes as well as anybody 
else, but they are mistakes which have never 
called into question the basic good faith of 
the people of this country. 

We must have help from those whom we 
would help, or the objectives for which we 
all strive cannot be reached. 

We must maintain our freedom of action. 
We must constantly tell our friends through- 
out the world that we will work sincerely 
and wholeheartedly with them at all times, 
We must continue to stand before the world 
as a people who sympathize with the op- 
pressed and with those captive peoples yearn- 
ing to be free. We must never compromise 
cur own principles in order to achieve what 
might appear to be a cheap security. 

At all costs, we must keep ourselves 
strong and united. 

The message of America to the world today 
is the same message our forefathers sent 
ringing to every land from this very city in 
1776: 

“We shall be free and we shall stay free. 
We shall never bow to oppression and 
wrong, and we shall uphold the rights of 
men to live secure and without fear. We 
shall never sell nor barter one fraction of 
our hard-won rights, and we shall deal with 
all nations in fairness and good faith.” 

That is the message of America to the 
world today. 

It is symbolized in our national banner 
which we proudly call Old Glory. 

It must continue to be our message to 
the world if we are to survive as a free 
people, and if we are to encourage the growth 
of human liberty through the ages. 

I am proud to conclude these remarks by 
asking you to stand with me and repeat the 
Pledge to the Flag: 

“I pledge allegiance to the flag of the 
United States of America, and to the Repub- 
lic for which it stands: one nation, indl- 
visible, with liberty and justice for all.” 


Prosperous Business Requires Prosperous 
Customers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLYDE R. HOEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 16, 1953 


Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix to the Recorp a very 
thoughtful editorial by Dr. Clarence Poe, 
editor of the Progressive Farmer, which 
will appear in the July issue of that in- 
fluential and widely read farm paper. 

The facts set forth in the editorial 
need to be brought to the attention of 
the whole public, with special emphasis 
upon the last two paragraphs of the 
editorial. — 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


{From the Raleigh (N. C.), 
Farmer of July 1953] 


PROSPEROUS BUSINESS REQUIRES PROSPEROUS 
CUSTOMERS 


Some lessons from the 50th anniversary of 
America's automotive industry are here made 
the text for two appeals to our American 
Congress and American business: 

1. Prosperous farmers—as prosperous cus- 
tomers for American industry—are abso- 
lutely necessary for industry's prosperity. 

2. By developing more prosperous custom- 
ers all soundly conceived programs for pro- 
moting (1) education, (2) health, and (3) 
research for rural America will prove invest- 
ments rather than expenses for industrial 
America. 

Fifty years ago Southern farmers got up 
every morning and fed, curried, watered, and 
hitched up 4.2 million horses and 2.2 million 
mules. They had to rely on horse-and-mule 
plows to cultivate their crops, horse-and- 
mule buggies to take them to town, and 
horse-and-mule wagons to haul their prod- 
ucts to market. 

Today instead of 4.2 million horses on 
southern farms there are only 1.4 million; 
instead of 2.2 million mules, only 1.6 million, 
Taking the place of the 3.4 million horses 
and mules that have disappeared, there are 
1,131,500 tractors, and 1,467,100 automobiles, 
and 906,400 trucks. The South is leading 
all other sections of America in the pace at 
which it is gearing itself with farm power. 
In the last 10 years the number of tractors 
on southern farms has increased 241.5 per- 
cent; automobiles 14.4 percent; and trucks, 
165.3 percent. 

These figures come to mind with the cele- 
bration this year of the 50th anniversary of 
the Ford Motor Co. Henry Ford was often 
erratic, and sometimes downright cranky, 
about things outside his fleld. But in his 
field—oh, that was a different matter. There 
his mechanical genius made him a pioneer 
in mass-production methods that have en- 
abled the many individual companies in the 
automotive and farm-equipment industries 
to “put America on wheels“ and create a 
revolution in farm living. 

But Henry Ford did something more. He 
not only helped put American industry on 
a mass-production basis, but he was one of 
the first to realize a basic fact about Amer- 
ican prosperity, which too many leaders of 
American business now seem about to for- 
get, namely— 

We can never have mass production with- 
out mass consumption. 

As Edward A. Filene, a great American 
merchant prince who was a contemporary 
of Ford's, used to say: In an age of mass 
production, the first aim of our economic 
system must be this—to make every citizen 
an adequate consumer.” Henry Ford real- 
ized this when he upped the wages of his 
employees to a minimum wage of $5 per 
day—tar above the general wage of his time. 
Our American leadership also woke up to 
this fact and set out to raise the income of 
both laborers and farmers. Anyhow, this 
economic team, mass producing power plus 
mass consumption power, has remade Amer- 
ica—something neither one alone could have 
done. And here are some of the results: 

1. Farm folks have been freed from isola- 
tion. With the automobile and hard-sur- 
faced roads, they can travel 100 miles today 
more easily than they could go 15 miles in 
a buggy. Frequent contact with neighbors; 
easy access to schools, churches, hospitals, 
farm meetings, and recreational programs; 
and quick transport of farm products to 
market—these have transformed farm living. 

2. Drudgery is being banished from the 
farm. ` Tedious: hand tasks are being per- 
formed by machinery. Many backbreaking 
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chores have been eliminated. Farmers can 
do more work in less time and with less ef- 
fort. People sometimes envy the big slave- 
holders on our southern plantation 100 years 
ago—slaveholders such as his ancestors Dr. 
Jack Hutcheson discussed recently. But 
with modern machinery now in 1953, a mil- 
lion small farmers can each produce more 
and have greater comforts than could the 
average plantation owner with a dozen 
slaves in 1853. In economic effects every 
man has become a slaveowner. Nor has this 
great increase in production power merely 
enriched farm pocketbooks. Farm life has 
been enriched, Countless hours formerly 
spent following a slow mule can now be de- 
voted to education and recreation. 

3. By becoming more efficient producers, 
farmers have become more adequate con- 
sumers. With mechanical equipment they 
are producing more and earning more. 
Hundreds of thousands of acres formerly de- 
voted to producing feed for workstock are 
now returning cash income. By using pro- 
duction tools produced by American factories, 
farmers are becoming ever-better customers 
for consumer goods produced by American 
factories. And industrial workers who pro- 
duce tools and goods for farmers are in turn 
larger consumers of farm products. Farm- 
ers and industrial workers are partners in 
progress.” Each contributes to a higher 
standard of living for the other. 

America has been virtually made over since 
1903. It seems amazing that such profound 
changes could have occurred in the short 
span of 50 years. Yet they are but a token 
of advances toward yet more bountiful liv- 
ing that should lie ahead. Now it is the 
inspiring duty and privilege of southern 
farmers to move ahead to make the great 
increases in southern farm production re- 
cently forecast by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and land-grant colleges 
discussed on this page last month. 

It is also the duty of American Government 
and American business to see that the farmer 
is encouraged by getting an adequate income. 
They must never forget the lesson Henry 
Ford discovered nearly 50 years ago, namely, 
that “We cannot have mass production with- 
out mass consumption,” and that both pros- 
perous labor and prosperous farmers are nec- 
essary to this mass consumption. 

One other highly important fact should be 
remembered by all American businessmen, 
Senators, and Congressmen in this connec- 
tion. That truth is this: The businessmen 
in our richer manufacturing States and all 
their employees will be helped and not hurt 
by liberal Federal appropriations for im- 
proving (1) education, (2) health, and (3) 
agricultural research and progress in all 
rural States. These three things mean in- 
creased efficiency and income in agricultural 
America—and that means more prosperous 
customers for business and labor in all in- 
dustrial America. 


Address by Hon. Hubert H. Humphrey, 
of Minnesota, at 84th Annual Convo- 
cation of National University Law 
School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1953 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 


ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RrEcorp an ad- 
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dress by our distinguished colleague the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY J, delivered at the 84th annual con- 
vocation of the National University Law 
School on June 5, 1953. 

The Senator from Minnesota received 
an honorary doctor of laws degree that 
evening from the National University 
Law School, and I congratulate both the 
Senator and the law school on that 
event. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Justice Douglas, Dr. Kirks, members of the 
graduating class, and friends, this is an 
unusual and rare occasion for me. It is not 
often that I have the opportunity to be pres- 
ent with so many fine upstanding lawyers 
and about-to-be lawyers and find myself in 
a situation where the rules call for them to 
be quiet and for me to speak. It is an occa- 
sion I shall long cherish and an opportunity 
I shall attempt to make the most of. 

I speak to you not as a lawyer in the aca- 
demic sense of the word but as a public serv- 
ant with the responsibility to help make 
laws. Much has been made of the fact that 
our Constitution permits men not trained in 
the law schools of our Nation to sit in the 
Congress and formulate the law of the land. 
This has special significance for me. It isa 
profound commentary on the intent of our 
founding fathers to humanize and not merely 
formalize the laws of our Nation, 

We have frequently heard the maxim that 
ours “is a government of laws and not of 
men.” This has been interpreted by some to 
extract the human element from the law and 
instead consider it to be like a marble 
statue—finely polished, but very hard. I 
choose, instead, to look upon the law like 
Samuel Johnson did when he said: 

“The law is the last result of human wis- 
dom acting upon human experience for the 
benefit of the public.” 

It is this human quality which is the chief 
characteristic of law in a democracy and 
which to my mind irrevocably distinguishes 
it from law within a totalitarian society. 
My theme for this evening, therefore, is a 
government of laws and a government of 
men. 

We must remember that Aristotle, the 
father of the phrase, “the government of 
laws and not of men,” was not unmindful 
that the administration of justice involved 
inescapably a personal element. 

The human element is ever present in 
the legal processes. There can be no gov- 
ernment of laws except through men. 

The assumption that the human factor 
does not enter into decision making and 
that, in fact, every decision is in some mys- 
tic sense contained in the Constitution, or 
some other form of organic law, is a fiction 
which is contrary to actual practice and 
understanding. 

Thus it is that in a democratic society 
men who make law need not be formally 
trained in the body of decisions and in the 
learned principles of our legal ancestors. 

Though the legal training is not the com- 
mon bond which unites the members of the 
Congress there is another common bond 
more necessary and more essential in a 
democratic government—it is the human 
bond of experience, association and under- 
standing of man. That human bond and 
not the training in legal principles is the 
essential qualification of a lawmaker in 
a democratic society. 

It is imperative in a democracy never to 
forget that public office is of necessity held 
by mere men who, of course, have human 
frailties. It is only in a system where gov- 
ernment officials are deemed to be semi- 
gods that freedom disappears. Men in puh- 
lic life must, therefore, be constantly sub- 
ject to criticism if liberty is to prevail. To 
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say that our Government is not only a 
Government of laws but is also a Govern- 
ment of men is, therefore, to strengthen 
the fabric of our democracy. Let us have 
a Government in which personal prejudices 
and predilections are reduced, but let us 
never have a Government without the 
human factor. 

Our Founding Fathers said in the Fed- 
eralist papers: “If men were angels, no 
government would be necessary. If angels 
were to govern, neither external nor in- 
ternal controls on government would be nec- 
essary. In framing a government which is 
to be administered by men over men, the 
great difficulty lies in this: you must first 
enable the government to control the gov- 
erned, and in the next place oblige it to 
control itself. A dependence on the people 
is, no doubt, the primary control on the 
government, but experience has taught man- 
kind the necessity of auxiliary precautions.” 

We have here an understanding that gov- 
ernment of necessity must be “administered 
by men over men” and not just by an ab- 
stract mystical concept of law. Thus, if we 
are to have “good government” we must 
have “good men.” Our democracy, there- 
fore, can live and survive only to the extent 
that our government of laws is rendered 
strong and administered by the right kind 
of men. 

All of you have completed a duly ac- 
credited study of legal cases, legal history, 
legal doctrine, and legal analysis. You are 
about to belong to a noble profession. It is 
an ancient profession. The ancient Hebraic 
Talmud says: God created the law before He 
created the world.” 

As lawyers you will be held in high esteem 
by your neighbors and by the people in your 
community. The fact that most of the 
Members of Congress are lawyers in an indi- 
cation of the respect which the men who 
practice the profession are regarded. As 
lawyers your judgment will be respected in 
areas far beyond the strict measure of what 
you have learned in law school. P 

Your judgment on matters not related to 
the law will be valued by your fellow citi- 
zens. Justice Holmes once said, “The judge 
must be a historian and prophet all in one.” 

You, therefore, have a great responsibility. 
You have a responsibility to be men and not 
Just lawyers. You have the responsibility to 
introduce the human factor into your lives, 
into your experiences, into your training, 
and into your judgments. 

In a word, you are “citizens” in the broad- 
est sense of that term. Do not, I pray, 
allow yourselves to become specialists alone. 

We are living today at a time when men’s 
tempers are frayed and their patience is at 
low ebb, The civilized world faces constant 
threats of violence from the right and 
violence from the left. Men are proposing 
desperate measures, the consequences of 
which are to destroy the values of civiliza- 
tion and destroy the gains which science and 
learning haye brought about through the 
development of the free intellect. It is the 
duty of men, it is the duty of citizens in a 
democracy, to see that the blindness of des- 
peration does not prevail. You are in a 
sense, as you enter the profession of law, 
inheritors of our modern life. 

The modern life of western civilization is 
not to be interpreted in materialistic terms 
alone. It has as its inspiration and moti- 
vation the great spiritual tenets of Judaic- 
Christianity. It embraces those self-evident 
inalienable rights of life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. 

There is a relentless war being waged 
against these enduring principles. Indeed, 
our generation sees war on many fronts. 
The movement of armies on the battlefield, 
while most obyious, may in reality be no 
more menacing than the threats against our 


spiritual and political liberty from the dema- 
gogues, the bigots, and the totalitarians. 

We, as inheritors, must be equally cou- 
rageous and steadfast in our defense of the 
Bill of Rights as our forefathers were cou- 
rageous and steadfast in establishing and 
achieving these basic liberties. Make no mis- 
take about it, the foes of freedom are ever 
at work at home and abroad. Tyranny over 
men's minds like tyranny over nations is a 
constant challenge to every generation. 
The struggle for liberty and emancipation is 
never over. 

The hard facts of the cold war and the 
hot war in Korea reminds us in unmistak- 
able terms that tyranny and oppression 
besiege every generation. It is upon those 
who have been privileged to have the benefit 
of education, and particularly those trained 
in the law, that a grave responsibility rests 
for knowing the facts and understanding the 
world in which we live. The least that can 
be expected of any of us today is a realiza- 
tion that if freedom is to survive, we in 
America must protect and nourish it with 
all our spirit, resources, and experience. 

The United States stands today as the 
leader of the civilized world. We did not 
seek leadership. It sought us. Fifty years 
ago some Americans were concerned about 
manifest destiny. Today, thoughtful Ameri- 
cans are concerned with mankind's destiny. 

We have power, but we did not seek it and 
we do not possess it for power's sake. Our 
power is a heavy burden on us, It is not 
carried lightly or with gladness. There is 
much truth in the words of the English 
writer Colton, “To know the pains of power, 
we must go to those who have it; to know 
its pleasure, we must go to those who are 
seeking it.” 

We have a power we did not seek, and we 
know its pains and responsibilities. They 
are burdens on our conscience, on our re- 
sources, and on our hearts. 

We have gone far in fulfilling the respon- 
sibilities of leadership. This is to the credit 
of the American people. The English phi- 
losopher John Bright said the Government 
of the United States was the strongest in 
the world because it is based on the will and 
good will ef an instructed people. The 
growing international maturity of the Amer- 
ican people is a tribute to that commenda- 
tion. 

But maturity like justice, as the eminent 
jurist Benjamin Cardozo once said, “is not 
to be taken by storm. She must be wooed 
by slow advances.” Thus we have a constant 
call to continue our vigilance and our un- 
derstanding if we are to be true to our ideals 
and to our responsibilities as the defenders 
of democratic civilization. 

The responsibilities of leadership that have 
fallen upon our Nation call for the exercise 
of mature judgment and the wise use of 
power. I do not refer to power in the sense 
of force alone. The power of freemen is the 
strength that comes through understanding, 
through compassion and faith. It is this 
power of leadership that is sorely needed to- 
day. We can fail in our responsibilities if 
our emphasis is only upon armed might and 
economic strength. 

To be sure, these are important in the 
world in which we live, but equally impor- 
tant is patient understanding and thought- 
ful decision. Those who call for us to go it 
alone when the problems of leadership be- 
come increasingly difficult are only confessing 
to the world their own inadequacy and their 
inability to lead. Such false counsel must 
never be accepted. To go it alone, to with- 
draw from our allies, to weaken the United 
Nations, is an abdication of our power and 
our leadership. It would reveal an im- 
patience, an immaturity, and an inability 
for greatness, It would repudiate our herit- 
age and renounce our future. 

No one has stated it better than that dis- 
tinguished citizen and soldier-statesman, 
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Gen. Omar N. Bradley, when in a recent artl- 
cle he reminded the American people that 
“patience is power.” Not the patience of 
idleness and indifference, but the patience 
of men imbued with a mission and a cause, 
As General Bradley put it, not “sittin’ pa- 
tience,” but “workin’ patience.” 

The general reminded us that “patience in 
itself is not a policy, but patient steadfast- 
ness in principle and in action is an essential 
ingredient of good leadership.” These are 
words of wisdom, and they are repudiation 
to the arguments of the hothead, the dema- 
gog, and the fearful. 

Let us not forget that we are the leader of 
great but weary nations and peoples. Our 
allies and friends will not respond to the 
whiplash of authority or command. They 
seek the strong but comforting hand of fel- 
lowship, guidance, and counsel. We are not 
the leader of satellites and slaves: we are the 
leader of men, of free nations, of allies and 
friends. Just as we believe in freedom of 
discussion at home, freedom of thought and 
freedom of action, so we must accept these 
principles in our relations with our partners 
in the free world. 

We seek not obedience—we desire coopera- 
tion. Our manner, our actions, our de- 
meanor set the standard of international 
conduct. If we lose our heads, if we unduly 
criticize, if we belittle and condemn those 
with whony we live and work—then we must 
expect repayment in kind. 

In a world filled with storms of passion 
and hysteria, we must guide a steady course, 
and by precept and example in our policies 
at home and abroad give faith and courage 
to those who journey with us. Our destina- 
tion is a just and enduring peace. We can 
seek no less. 

This is not a task for the timid and the old 
in spirit. It is a task, rather, for the bold, 
for the young in heart, for those who seek a 
new and better life, as you and I do this eve- 
ning. It is no accident that the founders of 
our Nation were, in the main, young men, 
young primarily in spirit, and some young in 
years. 

The qualities of leadership require enthu- 
siasm, warm hearts, and cool heads, and free- 
dom from imprisoning dogmatism, capacity 
for freshness, insight, unflagging industry, 
and intense ardor—with patient determina- 
tion. 

These are the qualities required for leader- 
ship in a democracy. They are, in the main, 
qualities for leadership in a free world. We 
have provided that leadership—we have the 
capacity to continue to provide that leader- 
ship. Whether we succeed depends on all 
of us. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I offer you my con- 
gratulations. 


Excerpt From Address by Hon. Edward 
Martin, of Pennsylvania, at the Golden 
Jubilee Celebration of Midway, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1953 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an excerpt 
from an address which I delivered at 
the golden jubilee celebration of Midway, 
Washington County, Pa., on Saturday 
afternoon, June 13, 1953. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


It is a pleasure to join with my good 
friends and neighbors in this grand celebra- 
tion of the golden jubilee of Midway. 

The 50th anniversary of the incorporation 
of Midway as a borough is worthy of en- 
thusiastic observance because the borough 
form of government is one of the oldest and 
most important forms of local self-govern- 
ment. 

It is the form of government that is 
closest to the people. 

Anniversaries such as this center atten- 
tion upon the small units of government as 
the cornerstone of the American system, 
which proclaims that “we the people” are 
the sources of all power and authority. 

Local control of local affairs combined 
with local responsibility are the foundation 
upon which the pioneers of American free- 
dom established our system of self-govern- 
ment. 

Every time the higher levels of government 
reach out and assume control of local func- 
tions self-government is weakened and the 
people are robbed of a portion of their cher- 
ished freedoms. 

That course has been pursued during the 
last 20 years at a great cost in money taken 
from the earnings of the workers and pro- 
ducers. 

The cost was even greater in the spread of 
socialistic schemes that could destroy the 
system under which our Nation grew great 
and strong. 

More and more, during the last 20 years, 
the States invaded areas of government 
which are properly the concern of local units. 
More and more the National Government 
encroached upon fields in which the States 
should have complete responsibility. 

What has been the result? 

At the State level we have seen spending 
expanded so far beyond revenues that higher 
taxes and bigger debt have imposed heavy 
burdens upon every citizen. 

We have seen the Federal Government 
entangle itself in a maze of functions and 
services so complex, so cumbersome and so 
extravagant that big government became a 
dangerous threat to the liberties of the peo- 
ple. 

We have seen expenditures by the Federal 
Government climb from 84% billion in 1932 
to $74 billion in the last fiscal year. 

In the last 20 years we have seen the num- 
ber of people employed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment increase from 600,000 to more than 
2% million. We have seen the payroll climb 
beyond $10 billion a year, or more than all 
the salaries and wages paid by all the steel 
companies of the United States. 

More than 1,100,000 men and women are 
now employed by State government at an 
annual cost of $3 billion. Nearly 344 million 
more are on the payrolls of local govern- 
ment at a cost of $9 billion a year. 

That, my fellow Americans, is more gov- 
ernment than we need and more government 
than we can afford. It is a dangerous threat 
to the solvency and stability of our Nation. 

I am glad to report to you that this prob- 
lem is getting a great deal of attention from 
the Eisenhower administration and from 
Congress. Last month the President con- 
ferred in the White House with the Gover- 
nors of the States and sought their advice 
on the best means of reestablishing the prop- 
er balance among Federal, State, and local 
governments. 

Another step in the right direction was 
taken when Congress recently passed a bill 
to create a Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations. This Commission will study all 
phases of government activity and financing. 

One of the principal objectives for which 
we must work is to bring the government 


back to the people. I am convinced that we 
will advance the welfare of the Nation if we 
restore the strength, vigor, and independence 
of local government, 

You folks here in Midway have a better 
understanding of your community needs and 
what you can afford than any payroller in 
Harrisburg or Washington. You are better 
qualified to solve your local problems. You 
should have the right to control your own 
affairs. You should have sufficient tax money 
to stand on your own feet without asking 
help from the State or the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

For some years I have felt that there 
should be a clear-cut allocation of functions 
for the three levels of government, Federal, 
State, and local. 

Likewise, there should be an allocation of 
taxes to enable each level to properly carry 
out its allotted functions. 

For example, the local level of government 
could look after basic education, local roads, 
local police, elections, care of the indigent, 
etc. 

The State level of government could well 
look after higher education, through roads, 
mental institutions, public health, and such 
conservation projects as flood control and 
stream clearance. 

The Federal Government could look after 
national defense, foreign affairs, rivers and 
harbors, agricultural research, and the larger 
elements of Interstate Commerce. 

In the consideration of taxes full recog- 
nition should be given to the statement of 
the great Chief Justice Marshall that the 
power to tax is the power to destroy. 

That basic truth applies to the lower 
echelons of government which can be de- 
stroyed by the unlimited taxing power of 
the Central Government. 

The main sources of revenue for the Fed- 
eral Government could be personal and cor- 
porate income taxes, tariff duties, and excise 
taxes on alcoholic beverages and tobacco. 

The States should have sales taxes, gaso- 
line taxes, inheritance taxes, and taxes on 
corporations. 

Local government could have taxes on real 
estate, admissions, and all classes of personal 
property such as stocks, bonds, and all other 
instruments bearing interest or dividends, 
including Government bonds. 

It has always been my opinion that there 
should then be no grants in aid or subsidy 
programs from the higher level of govern- 
ment to the lower. 

It might be necessary for the Federal or 
State governments to assist certain locali- 
ties for flood control, school construction, 
or road building. Such aid should be given 
without restrictions that would weaken local 
control and local responsibility. 

Many public-works projects can be made 
self-liquidating. 

There is no reason why through roads 
should not be supported by tolls and the 
profits used for the construction of roads 
which are not traveled enough to be self- 
liquidating. The same applies to bridges 
and tunnels. 

I feel that a plan such as I have outlined 
would greatly cut down the cost of govern- 
ment. 

It would bring to an end the attempt to 
centralize all power and authority in the 
Federal Government. 

It / would bring us closer to a balanced 
budget, reduced taxes, and a pay-as-you-go 
basis for all levels of government. 

It would restore local authority to its 
proper place of dignity and influence as an 
efficient and economical unit of government. 

Local government is the last line of de- 
fense against an all-powerful Central Gov- 
ernment. It is the bulwark of freedom of 
the individual. It is self-government. It 
is home rule. It must be preserved if we 
are to retain the American way of life. 


A3489 
The Revolution in Colombia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


/ Tuesday, June 16, 1953 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Colombia on the Brink,” pub- 
lished in a recent issue of the Washing- 
ton Post. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


COLOMBIA ON THE BRINK 


The hopeful aspect of the army-led revo- 
lution in Colombia is that it may halt the 
country before it plunges into real totali- 
tarianism. Colombia was once a stronghold 
of representative government in Latin Amer- 
ica, and the destruction of liberties there has 
been one of the saddest chapters in the 
growth of the new extremism. A virtual civil 
war has been in progress, with family set 
against family. If the now-deposed Presi- 
dent Laureano Gomez did not start the 
process of fragmentation, his fanaticism and 
repression did much to advance it. Laureano 
apparently was aiming at a kind of corporate 
fascism. 

Actually, the revolt represents a split in 
the ruling Conservative Party similar to the 
1946 split in the Liberal Party that enabled 
the Conservatives to come to power. Both 
Liberals and Conservatives bore responsibil- 
ity for the breakdown that followed the 1948 
riots in Bogota. Recently, however, the 
Gomez government seemed intent on liter- 
ally extinguishing what was left of the Lib- 
erals. This gave rise to guerrilla warfare. 
The atrocities and the excesses of the Gomez 
regime became so extreme that a faction of 
the Conservative Party broke with it to sup- 
port former President Mariano Ospina Perez. 
What precipitated the coup itself was the 
announcement that the ailing Laureano 
would resume office directly after ruling 
through an acting president. Even the act- 
ing president joined the revolt. 

The other side of the coin is in the fact 
that in Colombia the army has traditionally 
stayed out of politics. That the army com- 
mander, Lt. Gen. Gustavo Rojas Pinilla, 
would even consent to interfere is an indi- 
cation that the army felt that national sur- 
vival was at stake. The intervention may 
prove to be justified if it causes a national 
stocktaking, and if it gives way to a civil 
government that will check extremism. But 
the camel's nose of military intervention is 
in the tent, and the danger is that the camel 
will reappear now that it knows the way. 


The New England Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1953 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp editorials 
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dealing with the New England economy 
published in the following newspapers: 
Sentinel, Waterville, Maine, May 21, 
1953; Item, Wakefield, Mass., May 25, 
1953; Hampshire Gazette, Northampton, 
Mass., May 23, 1953; American, Boston, 
Mass., May 29, 1953; Sunday Star, Woon- 
socket, R. I., May 24, 1953; Brockton 
Union, Brockton, Mass., May 22, 1953; 
Bridgeport (Conn.) Post, reprinted in 
the Sunday Republican, Waterbury, 
Conn., on May 25, 1953. 

There being no objection, the editori- 
als were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Waterville (Maine) Sentinel of 
May 21, 1953] 
New ENGLAND'S PROBLEMS 

United States Senator Joun F. KENNEDY, 
of Massachusetts, has undertaken a major 
job in summing up New England’s eco- 
nomic problems and suggesting steps to solve 
them. 

The youthful Senator is putting the re- 
sults of serious studies of the area's difficul- 
ties into a series of three carefully prepared 
Senate speeches, the first two of which al- 
ready have been delivered and the third of 
which is scheduled for delivery next Mon- 
day. 

It would be impossible in the space of a 
brief editorial to make an analysis of the 
subject matter of the speeches that would 
do justice to Senator KENNEDY’s comprehen- 
sive survey. 

Perhaps the chief criticism to his approach 
is that it leans a little too heavily toward 
increased Federal intervention in New Eng- 
land affairs. 

Portions of his program are not likely 
to receive the approval of industry and 
there are other parts of it to which labor 
might object. 

His first speech dealt with industrial di- 
versification and expansion and the second, 
yesterday, with prevention of further indus- 
trial dislocation. 

As Senator KENNEDY says in his intro- 
duction, we cannot be overly pessimistic, 
but we must face facts, unite our efforts, 
and act effectively to deal with the issues. 

While all of the recommendations that 
he will make may not meet with full favor 
by all groups, as they certainly could not 
be expected to do, Senator Kennepy has out- 
lined our problems. His propositions for 
meeting them are open to compromise. 

The program will certainly merit serious 
study and can form the basis for future 
prosperity for New England. 


[From the Wakefield (Mass.) Item of May 
25, 1953] 
REAL STATESMANSHIP 

Statesmanship of a type New England can 
be proud of has been displayed by Senator 
KENNEDY in his recent 10-point program for 
expanding and diversifying industry in the 
six-State area. His speech in the Senate 
showed a deep understanding of the needs 
of New England and imagination capable of 
envisioning a real fulfillment of those needs. 

New England is a natural for industrial 
development and in recent years much of the 
attention of the Federal Government has 
been on other areas which have been helped 
into an unjust competitive position with 
New England. 

The Senator has much more to say about 
his program. So far it shows the sort of 
thinking that should lead to benefits for the 
entire area. 


From the Northampton (Mass.) Hampshire 
Gazette of May 23, 1953] 
KENNEDY ON INDUSTRY 


Congressman JoHN F. KENNEDY of Massa- 
chusetts is doing a real service by pointing 


to the need of a real effort to help solve 
New England’s economic problem, and seek- 
ing economic aid to that end. 

New England has suffered heavily from 
changed conditions, including removal of 
industries to the South, and something more 
needs to be done to improve the situation in 
these 6 States, and at the same time indi- 
rectly benefit the Nation, too. 

The plan for legal authorization to enable 
the setting up of regional industrial devel- 
opment corporations appears to be one that 
would help. Smaller towns, as well as larger 
ones, and some cities, are in need of more 
industry, and efforts along the lines of those 
accomplished by such an organization as 
Northampton formed in bringing a big new 
plant here ought to help in other commu- 
nities. 

As he says, “regionwide statistics do not 
reveal the suffering of individual communi- 
ties. Defense prosperity conceals long-range 
declines. Too many communities are de- 
pendent upon 1 or 2 industries.” 

It might be added that some communi- 
ties which had 2 industries have lost 1, 
and that the remaining 1 is not going 
too strongly because of changed conditions. 
Ham ire County has one good example of 
that. The addition of one good industry 
in each town would go far toward greater 
employment and a cut in the tax rate. 


— 


[From the Boston (Mass.) American of May 
29, 1953] 


Srx-Statre BLOC 


‘There are hopeful signs of our New Eng- 
land congressional delegation forming an ef- 
fective, six-State bloc. Senator JohN F. 
KenNnepy suggested such an organization a 
fortnight ago, and now Representative 
Epwarp P. BOLAND says: 

“The united efforts of all of the New Eng- 
land congressional members are needed to 
promote the legislative action necessary to 
meet the problems that confront the area. 
This group would serve as an ideal sounding 
board for the region. It could meet to study, 
review, and pass on general legislation. It 
could map out ways and means of dealing 
more effectively on a legislative basis with 
matters relating to New England.” 

The next step should be to call a meeting 
of the entire New England delegation. At 
least it would show who wants to become a 
part of the proposed sectional bloc and who 
doesn’t. 


[From the Woonsocket (R. I.) Star of May 24, 
1953 


KENNEDY'S SOLUTION 


The economic ills that have beset certain 
parts of New England in recent years are an 
old story to Woonsocket residents. 

Right now, most of them are interested in 
home rule developments awaiting action 
scheduled to be taken next month by the 
State legislature and the Rhode Island su- 
preme court. 

But it must be realized that home rule, 
even in its purest sense, is merely an im- 
provement in the form of government and 
not a cure-all. Home rule will free Woon- 
socket from oppressive legislative chains but 
it won't, of itself, start textile machinery 
turning nor take the unemployed off the 
streets, y 

Rather must help come from proposals 
such as made to the United States Senate 
this week by Massachusetts’ freshman Sena- 
tor JoHN F. KENNEDY. He is scheduled to 
give his final address tomorrow. 

His profound thoughts transcend provin- 
cial interests as he develops the theme that 
what is good for New England is good for 
the rest of the country. Some of what he 
told the Senate has been said before, but 
not nearly so comprehensively or specifically. 

He suggests tax-free regional development 
corporations to provide technical assistance, 
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coordinate work for industrial diversification 
and expansion, and possibly make loans. 

He proposes extending tax depreciation 
benefits to industries willing to modernize or 
expand in labor surplus areas. 

He stresses the need for job training, citing 
a case in Massachusetts where the Division 
of Employment Security had 8,000 job open- 
ings but could find few qualified takers from 
40,000 people drawing unemployment com- 
pensation. 

He cites the need for aids to small busi- 
nesses, aid to the fishing industry and 
natural resource development. 

With regard to the last named, he asserts 
that development of hydroelectric power 
must be undertaken by the Federal Govern- 
ment, because the States are not equipped to 
do so. 

Kennepy admits that studies have been 
made of studies but he says, “Now is the 
time to act positively and decisively.” 


— 


[From the Brockton (Mass.) Union of May 
22, 1953] 


MORE FOR MASSACHUSETTS 


Last fall when young JoHN KENNEDY was 
seeking the Senate seat then held by Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Jr., we were struck by his one 
simple pledge, “he will do more for Massa- 
chusetts.” It has been a long time since 
any of our Senate members have really done 
anything constructive for Massachusetts or 
for New England. Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., 
had his mind glued on global problems. 
Senator Leveretr SALTONSTALL has been a cog 
in a political machine rather than an out- 
standing spokesman for Massachusetts. It 
was because of KENNEDY’s different approach 
that we endorsed him over Lodge. His 159- 
page book embracing 3 speeches on the eco- 
nomic problems of New England and sug- 
gestions for solving them is an indication 
that our faith in him was justified, It is 
about time that New England got some at- 
tention from our Government, which has 
been most generous in building up other 
parts of the country to steal our industry 
away from us. Southern and western Con- 
gressmen have been most alert and astute in 
getting aid for their own sections while our 
New England Members of Congress have been 
sitting on their hands and occasionally get- 
ting temporary stopgap aid for individual 
New England industries in a distressed con- 
dition. The approach taken by Senator Ken- 
NEDY on an overall, regional basis is much 
more sensible. We think KENNEDY will do 
more for Massachusetts. 

Regardless of the trends of both the Tru- 
man and Eisenhower administrations we are 
frankly very tired of doing more for Europe 
and for Asia. And we have not succumbed 
to the slogan, Trade, not aid.” Charity be- 
gins at home and if we are to be the bastion 
of democracy we must first make our own 
economy strong. The economy of New Eng- 
land comes first in our mind. When that is 
improved then it will be all right for the 
global thinkers to play their part. 


[From the Waterbury (Conn.) Sunday 
Republican of May 25, 1953] 


CHAMPION OF New ENGLAND 
(An editorial in the Bridgeport Post) 


Senator Jonn F. KENNEDY, Democrat, of 
Massachusetts, has given the first of three 
talks in the Senate on 40 proposed legislative 
steps to help cure industrial, business and 
employment ills of New England. And these 
40 proposals for our 6 States, he hopes, will 
also aid the Nation. 

Economic unification is his aim, and we 
hope he can point the way to this great 
achievement without too much intervention 
on the part of the Federal Government. 

Many studies and surveys have been made 
in regard to the New England economy. 
Cabinet members in the last administration 
assured us they had all the answers. We 
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hope Senator KENNEDY comes up with some- 
thing more practical. He at least is a New 
Englander, and knows the problems first 
hand. 

He pointed out that New England accounts 
for more than 20 percent of the Nation’s 
textile manufactures, better than 50 percent 
of textile machinery manufacturing, and 
about 50 percent of the production of nails, 
typewriters, lathes, saws, bearings, etc., and 
a large percentage of electrical appliances, 
aircraft and their engines, tools, shoes, rub- 
ber, hardware, and scores of other impor- 
tant items. y 

The Senator wants to protect this. He is 
not opposed to the South getting its share 
of American industry and business, but he 
still wants New England to retain what it 
has and to expand. Mr. KENNEDY also feels 
that New England can no longer pour tax 
funds into the economic development of 
other regions without receiving some fair 
consideration of its own problems from Con- 
gress. In recent years New England has con- 
tributed far more funds to the Federal Gov- 
ernment than have been returned in Gov- 
ernment services or expenditures.” He has 
something there. 

Briefly, his first address called for: 

Establishment of regional industrial de- 
velopment corporations; tax amortization 
incentives; stepped-up job retraining; aids 
to small business; fullest investigation of 
natural resources, development of hydroelec- 
tric power, flood control and prevention of 
water pollution; continuation of appropria- 
tions for surveying land and water resources; 
Connecticut River flood control; aid to fish- 
ing industry; intensive study of the Passa- 
maquoddy project (Maine); and immediate 
construction of the St. Lawrence power 
project. 

He seems to have produced a comprehen- 
sive study of most of our problems, and by 
the time he has finished his addresses to the 
Senate, he may at least point to a pathway 
which will lead to more prosperity for the 
area. 

Some of his steps are highly controversial. 
Some of the program will be seen as “New 
Dealish.” But it at least reveals that this 
United States Senator is ready to wage a 
legislative fight for the interests of the region 
of which his State is a part. Unquestion- 
ably, New England needs more champions 
in the National Legislature. 


They Demand Inflation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 16, 1953 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled They Demand Inflation,” pub- 
lished in the Wall Street Journal of 
June 12, 1953. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THEY DEMAND INFLATION 

If 20 Congressmen should sign their names 
to a petition which said, Let's have another 
whirl of inflation,” they would open them- 
selves to the suggestion that they should 
have their heads examined. 

But 20 Congressmen signed a petition ask- 
ing the Federal Reserve System to support 
Government bonds at par, and they get re- 
spectful attention; it may even be that they 
will accumulate some following. 


Nevertheless, Federal Reserve support of 
Government bonds is inflation, pure, simple, 
and direct. It is so because the Federal 
Reserve can render such support only by a 
process which amounts to printing money, 
thus increasing the supply of money and 
reducing the amount of goods that the 
dollar will buy. 

Until the spring of 1951 the Federal Re- 
serve did support Government bonds. That 
was a period of rising prices. 

Then the Reserve abandoned the support 
program. The price rises were checked, in 
some cases slowly and in some cases rather 
dramatically. Stores held sales. Many prices 
slipped below the ceilings that were set by 
the Government price controllers in Wash- 
ington. William McC. Martin, the Chair- 
man of the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, can say and demon- 
strate that since the abandonment of sup- 
port there have been no price rises due to 
inflation, 

The price spiral began to accelerate in the 
middle of 1950, and because the Korean war 
broke out at that time the tendency has 
been to lay the rises to that event. It was 
not, of course, without its influence, but it 
was not the underlying cause of the sudden 
upspurt. Rather, it was something that 
stimulated a movement already under way. 

The day after the Korean war broke, there 
appeared on this page an article by the late 
Dr. E. A. Goldenweiser in which he called at- 
tention to the growing signs of an accelerat- 
ing inflation and pointed to the Reserve bond 
support policy as the cause. When Dr. Gold- 
enweiser wrote this he had no knowledge that 
the North Koreans were about to attack. 

Also the Korean war has been in progress 
for more than 2 years since the Reserve quit 
supporting bonds. Yet prices have not run 
away. They stopped when the Reserve 
stopped increasing the money supply and 
they stayed stopped. 

The signers of the petition for a new infla- 
tion complain that the decision of the Re- 
serve not to support bonds raises all interest 
rates for private borrowers as well as the Gov- 
ernment. That may or may not be the case. 
As Mr. George Shea pointed out in an article 
on the front page of this newspaper on Sat- 
urday, there are signs that the price of 
money, having touched a very low point some 
years ago, is in the rising phase of a cycle and 
the Federal Reserve might not be able to do 
much about it. 

But assuming that the petition signers are 
correct, it does not follow that it is good 
public policy to create artificially cheap 
credit. Credit is one side of a coin. The 
other side is debt. It is certainly question- 
able policy to encourage business and indi- 
viduals to go into debt; particularly is that a 
questionable policy if the money that they 
borrow decreases in value before they can get 
around to spend it. 

Another complaint of the petition signers 
is that in absence of Federal Reserve support, 
the Government has to pay higher interest 
rates on its own borrowings. There is again 
the question that Mr. Shea raised as to 
whether long-term trends are not more re- 
sponsible than absence of Federal Reserve 
support. 

But again assuming that the petitioners 
are correct on this point, they fail to see the 
whole picture. The interest charges on the 
Government debt are raised. But to prevent 
the rise in rates, the petitioners would have 
the Government follow a course which, if it 
reduced interest rates, could only reduce 
them by stimulating inflationary rises in the 
prices of all commodities and services which 
the Government buys. Such increased ex- 
penditures would be many times the amount 
paid out by the Treasury in higher interest 
rates. 

And of course not only the Government but 
every citizen would be affected by the infla- 
tionary price rises. Every wage earner, every 
insurance policyholder, every recipient of a 
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pension, Government or private, would be 
penalized. 

What the signers of this petition are ask- 
ing—whether or not they realize it—is that 
the Federal Reserve be given a limitless di- 
rective to create more dollars to chase a sup- 
ply of goods which is already at or very near 
its limits. There could be but one result and 
that would be to launch this Nation on a 
deliberately planned inflationary spree which 
would end in disaster. 


United States-Latin American Relations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1953 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record two arti- 
cles dealing with our relations with 
Latin America. The first one is enti- 
tled “United States Losing Latin Friend- 
ship Over High Tariff Plan,” and was 
published in the-Miami Herald of June 
12, 1953. 

The second article is entitled “United 
States Prone To Take Latins for 
Granted.” It was written by Marquis 
Childs and was published in a recent 
issue of the Washington Post. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

[From the Miami Herald of June 12, 1953] 


UNITED States LOSING LATIN FRIENDSHIP OVER 
Hicu TARIFF PLAN 


(By Edward Tomlinson) 


WASHINGTON.—All Latin America is aroused 
and resentful over what one Mexican news- 
paper calls the new demands of the Yankee 
Republican protectionists. 

Our stock of goodwill in many of the coun- 
tries was already at about the lowest ebb in 
a quarter of a century. Even our best friends 
“below the border” feel that we neglected 
them following World War II. 

Peron, of Argentina, has been waging a 
frantic battle against all things Yankee, in- 
cluding the United States press. The Boliv- 
ian nationalists have gone so far as to na- 
tionalize the vast tin industry. Not because 
we owned or controlled the properties or the 
operations of them, but because we are the 
principal purchasers of the metal, and have 
objected to the prices they asked for it. 

The Communist-influenced labor unions 
and political parties in Guatemala are at- 
tacking North American companies. The 
leftist government had made it impossible 
for United States insurance and oil firms to 
operate, and has confiscated two-thirds of 
the land of the United Fruit Co. Native Red 
propagandists and left-wing politicians in 
Brazil have alined themselves against for- 
eign economic imperialists,” meaning United 
States “economic imperialists.” 

Now the cry of United States Congressmen 
and Senators, not all Republicans either, for 
higher tariffs on copper, lead, and zine has 
set off violent denunciations of us in Chile, 
Mexico, and other countries that produce 
these metals. 

As a result of the demand for restrictions, 
if not prohibitions against the imports of 
Venezuelan oil, the press and a number of 
high officials in Caracas are calling for the 
nationalization of the brand new iron ore 
industry, developed by the Bethlehem and 
United States Steel Cos. 
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The government of President Manuel Od- 
ria, in Peru, the second copper-producing 
country in South America, has slapped down 
a flat 50 percent increase in tariffs on a 
long list of imported merchandise, much of 
which comes from the United States. 

Peru has become one of the most liberal 
countries in the hemisphere toward United 
States private capital. The Cerro de Pasco 
Copper Co. has been spending large sums in 
expansion and the American Smelting & Re- 
fining Co. is in the process of investing more 
than $200 million in new copper mines. 

As our neighbors see it, the new tariff drive 
in the United States does not respect even 
our staunchest friends. In fact, in some 
cases it penalizes our friends and rewards 
our enemies. We have just dealt the econ- 
omy of democratic little Uruguay a body 
blow, by putting a prohibitive tariff on its 
best grade of wool, long the chief Uruguayan 
export. 

Yet Uruguay has always respected United 
States investments, preferred our manufac- 
tures to any other, and supported us in all 
our international policies. Uruguayan 
statesmen have defied every blandishment 
and pressure of Peron to line up with Ar- 
gentina against this country. 

While taxing friendly Uruguay out of the 
United States wool market, we still buy, and 
pay the highest price in history, for the cof- 
fee and other products of Communist in- 
fested Guatemala. What is more, Guate- 
malan coffee, the country’s chief export and 
source of government income, is admitted 
here duty free. 

It galls our Latin neighbors even more be- 
cause, as they see it, in war time, in any 
great international crisis, we beg them to 
expand their output of goods. 


{From the Washington Post] 


UNITED STATES PRONE To TAKE LATINS FOR 
GRANTED 
(By Marquis Childs) 

The growing belief that the United States 
has neglected the interests of our neighbors 
in Latin America is now being reflected in 
the headlines. That means a late stage in 
the history of indifference, if not downright 
disregard, for the problems of countries that 
in many instances have the same almost 
desperate urgency to move from a feudal 
economy into the 20th century as have the 
nations of Asia and the Middle East. 

Bolivia has long been dependent on ex- 
ports of tin which went largely to the United 
States. The government of President Paz 
Estenssoro nationalized the mines, and since 
then the United States has been making 
purchases of tin on an occasional basis. As 
a result, the Bolivian economy is in a pre- 
carious state. 

A swing to the extreme left, with real 
if not actual Communist domination, or a 
swing to the far right and Peronism could 
jeopardize a source of supply vital to the 
security of the United States. That is this 
country’s immediate stake in trying to effect 
a reasonable settlement compensating the 
mine owners and, at the same time, making 
it possible for the Bolivian Government to 
improve the economy and the lot of the 
people. 

But there is a larger concern which is in 
a sense just as urgent from the viewpoint 
of the security of North America. The tend- 
ency since 1945 has been for the have-not 
nations to unite against the have nations. 
This has been true in the United Nations, 
where the Latin countries have drawn closer 
to the Arab-Asian bloc. 

That tends to isolate the United States. 
A sea of envy and resentment laps at the 
shores of this rich and favored continent, 
The colossus of the north is accused of eco- 
nomic colonialism in exploiting natural re- 


sources which are shipped here to be fabri- 
cated into the motor cars, TV sets, and wash- 
ing machines that make up our high living 
standard. 

Many companies operating in Latin Amer- 
ica have worked hard to counteract this 
prejudice. They are developing programs to 
give technical training to employees recruit- 
ed from the country in which they operate. 
New responsibilities are given to these em- 
ployees. A more equitable distribution of 
profits has been worked out. 

Despite the evidence they are now trying 
to present, the tin companies in Bolivia, 
owned largely by Bolivian interests, did not 
follow this progressive line. The country 
was almost entirely dependent on exports of 
tin, with rich agricultural lands undeveloped 
and virtually no highways linking one sec- 
tion and another. More than 50 percent of 
the food supply is imported. 

This reporter visited Bolivia during the 
last war. Even in a brief visit, the appalling 
poverty of at least 90 percent of the people 
was everywhere evident. It was in startling 
contrast to the palaces of the absentee tin- 
mine owners which, it was said, they had 
never even seen. 

The State Department is reported to have 
a program ready to put into effect. It calls 
for a 3-year agreement to purchase Bolivian 
tin, an Export-Import Bank loan for farm 
machinery, an increase in point 4 assistance, 
and action by the International Monetary 
Fund to help stabilize the currency. 

These steps must be taken quickly if the 
country is not to fall into yet another revo- 
lution with a “Keep Out U. S. A.” sign put 
up at the end of it. For some time there 
have been reports of Russian offers for Bo- 
livia’s tin. 

Nationalization has, of course, complicated 
the problem. Investors are naturally reluc- 
tant to come into a country with such a 
threat. Bolivia has oil resources which 
might be developed by firms from the out- 
side with the technical know-how and the 
requisite capital. 

Conscientious Senators such as RALPH 
FLanpers, Republican, of Vermont, are tak- 
ing an active interest in Latin America and, 
in particular, the urgency of the situation 
in Bolivia. A quickening current of interest 
was shown in the first Latin-American Cath- 
olic congress on rural problems arranged by 
the National Catholic Rural Life Conference 
of Des Moines, Iowa. At this conference in 
Colombia, many factors making for rootless 
urbanism were deplored, including the preva- 
lence in many places of absentee ownership 
of large landed estates with resulting neglect 
of efficient cultivation and of the welfare of 
those who occupy them.” 

President Eisenhower is sending his 
brother, Milton, on a tour of Latin-American 
countries. This will help to focus interest 
on a part of the world too much taken for 
granted. But swift and positive action is 
the real need. 


Public Housing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRED E. BUSBEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1953 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, I was 
greatly interested in an editorial on the 
subject of public housing entitled “Call 
a Halt Now,” which appeared on Sun- 
day, May 24, 1953, in the Southtown 
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Economist, of Chicago, the greatest com- 
munity newspaper in the United States. 

As I should like to give every Member 
of Congress an opportunity to read the 
thoughts expressed therein, I am insert- 
ing the editorial in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp at this point, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks: 

CALL Aa Hatt Now 


The impending vote in Congress on the 
question of appropriating more of the tax- 
payers’ money to continue the public hous- 
ing program provides an opportunity for the 
legislators—and notably the Republican 
Members—to start correcting one of the most 
costly, devastating, and futile social pro- 
grams ever put over on the unsuspecting 
American taxpayers. 

The House of Representatives has voted to 
suspend the public-housing program on June 
30 to allow an opportunity for a thorough 
study of the whole mess. The Eisenhower 
administration, on the other hand, is asking 
for enough of the taxpayers’ money to keep 
right on with the program by building 35,000 
new public housing units in the fiscal year 
of 1954, 

There is a possibility the Senate may vote 
in favor of appropriating the tax money re- 
quested. If that happens, the House and the 
Senate will probably try to strike a compro- 
mise. 

A compromise will not be in the best in- 
terests of the taxpayers, however. There are 
so many things obviously wrong with the 
public-housing program that it will be defi- 
nitely unfair to the taxpayers to continue it 
as it is now being administered. The only 
sensible step is that favored in the House of 
Representatives—a halt in the program and 
a complete analysis of the Federal Govern- 
ment's proper role in the business of hous- 


ing. 

Public housing has taken the taxpayers for 
aride. The working pecple whose wages are 
drafted to underwrite the deficits originally 
assumed that public housing was to be a 
semicharity venture for the benefit of the 
very poor who would be required to pay 
what rent they could afford, with the bal- 
ance to be made up by the taxpayers. It 
was to be low-cost housing, both in the 
sense of construction cost and rental. It 
was not described as a kind of housing in 
which people would be encouraged to re- 
main as permanent tenants. There was no 
general public understanding that incomes 
of minor members of a family, up to $1,500 
per year, would be exempt when gaging of 
a family’s ability to support itself in private 
housing. Furthermore, it was never ex- 
plained that public housing would be oper- 
ated as a constant threat over the stability 
of established neighborhoods, 

Time has a way of bringing real purposes 
to light, however. It has shown that public 
housing is not low cost, either in construc- 
tion or rental; that it does not house the 
very poor, but has on occasion provided 
housing for some very well-to-do people, not 
to mention public housing staff members 
themselves; that in Chicago the income of 
a minor member of a family up to $1,500 is 
not cosnidered in figuring a family’s total 
income eligibility; that tenants are not dis- 
couraged from considering public housing as 
their permanent kind of housing; that pub- 
lic housing is not actually regarded by the 
recipients or management personnel as a 
semicharity arising from the good-hearted- 
ness of the taxpayers, and that it is used as 
threats to the stability of established neigh- 
borhoods. 

The only way to correct the monstrous 
misuse of public housing is not to expand 
the program blindly, but to call a halt 
where the matter stands and review in 
minute detail the whole undertaking in 
the light of actual experience, 
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More About Public Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED E. BUSBEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1953 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, the South- 
town Economist of Chicago has com- 
mended the voters of Los Angeles for giv- 
ing the advocates of public housing a 
good lesson in representative government 
by the election as their mayor of former 
Congressman Norris Poulson, who made 
public housing the main issue of his 
campaign. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am inserting the editorial which ap- 
peared in the issue of Sunday, May 31, 
1953, under the title The Public Hous- 
ing Issue”: 

THE PUBLIC HOUSING ISSUE 


Public housing got a terrific lacing in Los 
Angeles last Tuesday at the hands of the 
voters when they elected Norris Poulson, now 
a Congressman, as their new mayor. By this 
act, the voters turned out of office Fletcher 
Bowron, who has been mayor of Los Angeles 
for 15 years. 

The main issue of the campaign was public 
housing, just as it should be the main issue 
of an election campaign in Chicago. Bowron 
is an all-out believer in putting up more 
public housing in Los Angeles whether the 
people want it or not, a let-the-planners- 
plan-and-the-people-be-planned sort of fel- 
low typical of the public housing crew. He 
also is an all-out supporter of the present 
public housing administrator of Los Angeles. 
Poulson, on the other hand, is a believer in 
applying common sense to the subject. 

There was no sidetracking of the issue by 
Bowron. Poulson ran his campaign in such 
a way that the mayor couldn't duck. He had 
to run on his public Housing record. Poulson 
brought the facts to light and the people had 
a splendid chance to express themselves on 
the fabulously expensive and dangerous 
monstrosity of the social planners. 

As it happened, this was not the first time 
the people of Los Angeles by their votes had 
turned against public housing. In June of 
last year they had voted against a $110 mil- 
non public housing project—decided they 
didn't want it. But Bowron and Howard 
Holtzendorf, the executive director of the 
Los Angeles public housing authority, as 
public housers always do, decided the people 
were a little nuts and didn’t know what they 
were doing. So Bowron and Holtzendorf 
went right ahead executing the project in- 
stead of calling a halt. Their contention was 
that the city had been committed to the 
undertaking through a contract with the 
Federal Government and had spent many 
thousands of dollars on legal fees in connec- 
tion with the thing. 

When Bowron came up as a candidate for 
reelection last Tuesday the voters gave him 
and the public housers a good lesson in repre- 
sentative government. They put him out of 
office for disregarding their intelligence as ex- 
pressed at the 1952 election. This is exactly 
what they should have done. It is now up to 
Poulson to get the city out of the public 
housing mess. The people of Los Angeles 
have had enough. 

Of the election, the Los Angeles Times said 
last Wednesday: “For the first time since the 
citizens of Los Angeles discovered that public 
housing under present auspices is not a plan 
for helping the poor, but a scheme for bulld- 
ing a bureaucratic empire, with subsidized 


tenants, they have a mayor who is on their 
side.” 

We have repeatedly stated in this column 
our belief that wherever and whenever the 
voters have an opportunity to know the facts 
they will vote against the present type of ad- 
ministration of public housing. The Poulson- 
Bowron campaign in Los Angeles is proof. 

The people of Chicago should have the 
chance to vote on this issue with all the facts 
clearly laid before them in advance. If it 
were not for the fact that our city has so 
many political cowards in both major parties 
who for some reason beyond our under- 
standing quake In their boots at the thought 
of declaring themselves openly and forth- 
rightly on this all-important subject, public 
housing would no longer be a major issue 
here. 

In the entire city council there is only one 
alderman who has had the fortitude to be 
outspoken in that chamber in his consistent 
opposition to the Chicago Housing Authority. 
He is Ald, Reginald DuBois of the south 
side’s ninth ward. It is a pity that more men 
of Chicago politics, in and out of the council, 
have not displayed equal courage to stand 
up and be counted. Privately the vast ma- 
jority of aldermen and other politicians in 
Chicago believe DuBois is right. Yet they 
confine their own opposition to public hous- 
ing to quiet parliamentary maneuvering. 
We believe the men who publicly avoid the 
controversy misjudged the feelings and in- 
telligence of the people of Chicago. They 
should take a lesson from the experience of 
Poulson in Los Angeles where a candidate 
had the common sense to take the case to 
the voters. 

Public housing needs a thorough airing in 
Chicago and, we should add, nationally. 


The Western Aid Maintains Tito in Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1953 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the Association of Combatants 
of the R. YU. Army of Drazha Michailo- 
vich, of which not only a tremendous 
majority of Yugoslav emigrees and 
escapees from Tito’s Communist Yugo- 
slavia but more than 65,000 of Michailo- 
vich’s Chetniks are the members, held 
its St. George’s Day convention here in 
the States at St. Sava’s Monastery at 
Libertyville, III. 

By resolution adopted at the conven- 
tion the association condemned Tito’s 
Communist dictatorship under which 
the Yugoslav people are enslaved. The 
association is convinced that Tito's 
regime will remain the enemy not only 
of the Western democracies but of entire 
free and Christian mankind in spite of 
certain hypocritical changes supposedly 
aimed at democratization of Yugoslavia. 
The association asserted that oppression 
and terrorism against the Yugoslav peo- 
ples continues unabated. Any changes, 
insofar as they exist, have been made 
with purely tactical motives in mind. 
There are still tens of thousands of civil 
population in Tito’s prisons and concen- 
tration camps. 

The association stated that national 
resistance against Tito’s Communist re- 
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gime exists in Yugoslavia, despite the 
fact that Tito’s regime is helped econom- 
ically and politically by the aid received 
from western democracies. The associa- 
tion condemned aid to Tito and de- 
manded that Tito be required to initiate 
basic reforms. 

I include herewith the text of the 
resolution which I have received from 
the convention: 


RESOLUTION OF THE ASSOCIATION OF THE COM- 
BATANTS OF THE R. YU. ARMY OF GEN, 
DrazHaA MICHAILOVICH 


The St. George’s Day convention of the 
Association of the Combatants of the R, YU. 
Army of Drazha Michailovich held at St. 
Sava's Monastery at Libertyville, III., on May 
16 and 17, 1953. 93 delegates from Asso- 
ciation's branches in the United States, Can- 
ada, Argentina, Australia, Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Germany, New Zealand, South 
Africa, Switzerland, and Venezuela were pres- 
ent at this convention. 

The St. George's convention was con- 
vened to manifest and mark in a befitting 
manner the twelfth anniversary of the day 
when the Serbian people, headed by General 
Drazha Michailovich, the immortal com- 
mander of the Yugoslav army in the home- 
land and leader of the Third Serb Uprising, 
had begun at the Ravna Gora mountain its 
struggle for liberation. 

After unanimously approving all submit- 
ted reports and accepting suggestions and 
recommendations from branch associations 
from all over the world and carefully con- 
sidering declarations by numerous national 
emigre organizations as by soldiers and com- 
manders of former Michailovich’s Army en- 
thusiastically greeting this convention, as 
well as statements from a number of emi- 
nent American statesmen and politicians, the 
following resolution has been unanimously 
adopted, which reads: 


Delegates at this gathering piously and 
devoutly bow to all the Ravna Gora heroes 
and martyrs, headed by their commander, 
General Drazha Michailovich, who gave their 
lives for liberty. 

The St. George’s convention wishes espe- 
cially to stress the facts that events which 
occurred not only in World War II and 
immediately after the imposition of Com- 
munist dictatorship in Yugoslavia, but also 
those which followed during the entire post- 
war period of enslavement of our homeland, 
had conclusively proven that General 
Michailovich and the Ravna Gora movement 
took the only possible course in order to win 
their freedom, namely by struggling against 
all totalitarian ideologies and regimes. 

This convention therefore considers that 
the Ravna Gora movement had contributed 
to the common cause of the entire free world 
in general and of the Serbian people and 
Yugoslavia in particular, not only from a 
purely military but also ideological point of 
view. 

m 


The St. George's convention is convinced 
that Tito’s Communist regime has always 
been, is now and shall always remain the 
avowed enemy not only of western democ- 
racies but also of the entire free mankind 
in spite of certain hypocritical changes sup- 
posedly aimed at democratization of the 
country. 

This convention is also fully aware that 
oppression and terrorism against the people 
in Yugoslavia is still supreme and unabated. 
All changes, as far as they exist, had been 
made with purely tactical motives in mind, 
It should be always remembered that there 
are still tens of thousands of fighters from 
General Michailevich’s movement in Yugo- 
slay Communist prisons and concentration 
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camps and that murdering of Yugoslav 
nationalists is still the order of the day 
there. Yugoslavia does not enjoy any free- 
dom at all today. Barring the followers of 
Yugoslav Communist dictatorial and totali- 
tarian regime no person there has any polit- 
ical rights, nor is anyone enjoying any free- 
dom of religion or national activity. 


pass 


It was further conclusively evidenced at 
the convention that national resistance and 
dissatisfaction still exists in Yugoslavia. 
This applies especially to youth who are be- 
ing constantly persecuted by Tito and his 
Communist regime and evicted from schools. 
Peasants, who have always been the main 
Pillar of the Yugoslave state, and still are, 
are materially totally ruined by Communist 
economic experiments, Yugoslav peasant 
had always been, is now, and shall remain 
the stanchest foe to communism. The 
most evident proof of this is the complete 
failure of Tito’s totalitarian dictatorship to 
carry out collectivization of land in the coun- 
try. 

1 

Tt is self-evident that Tito is maintaining 
lumself in power, economically and financial- 
ly, ty the aid received from western democ- 
racies. His 5-year plan and subsequent so- 
called social program positively had been an 
utter failure due to their megalomanical as- 
pirations and because they were based on 
Communist totalitarian doctrines and not 
actual economic potentialities of the coun- 
try. 

By giving aid to Tito western democracies 
are only strengthening his Communist dic- 
tatorship and assisting him still further to 
terrorize local population. This convention 
therefore considers that steps already taken 
by the Association of Drazha Michailovich 
combatants in the American Congress should 
be elaborated still further with a view to con- 
vincing competent American authorities of 
forcing Tito to carry out democratic reforms. 

The St. George’s convention wishes par- 
ticularly to stress that the struggle of mem- 
bers of the Association of Drazha Michail- 
ovich combatants against communism is 
synonymous with the struggle for free in- 
stitutions and common good waged by the 
United States of America. 

The convention is therefore instructing 
executive board of the association not to 
miss any opportunity which would aid in 
conducting a successful battle against com- 
munism on all fronts, 
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The St. George's convention considers it 
its bounden duty to underline that the Rav- 
na Gora moyement has never had, has not 
at present and would never aspire any de- 
sire of becoming a political party. The 
movement is a national but nonpolitical 
institution the bulk of whose members 
earnestly desire that it should always re- 
main as such, The convention especially 
stresses the fact that it is the wish of all 
its members that the Ravna Gora movement 
should not be exploited by any political party 
for any of its own purposes, 

The St. George’s convention is further con- 
vinced that conditions in Yugoslavia could 
not be normalized as long as the present ter- 
rorist Communist government is in power 
there. In view of this fact leaders of Yugo- 
slay political parties in exile should abstain 
from any separatist party activity thus fol- 
lowing the policy of their party representa- 
tives at the St. Sava’s convention of January 
1944, in Ba, which policy was unanimously 
accepted by the political parties’ leaders. 

Finally, this convention considers that it 
is the right and duty of the Ravna Gora or- 
ganizations to participate in the creation of 
a Yugoslay national assembly in exile, should 
it be formed, as agreed at St. Sava’s conven- 
tion, 


vt 


The St. George's convention is solemnly de- 
claring that it is the unalterable and sin- 
cere wish of all members of the Association 
of Drazha Michailovich combatants to estab- 
lish, as soon as possible, still closer coopera- 
tion between all branches of the Ravna Gora 
movement in emigration. Representatives 
at this convention are therefore proffering 
their brotherly hand to all Ravna Gara or- 
ganizations requesting them to create with- 
out delay common ground for mutual col- 
laboration regarding all problems and on 
all occasions and to unite their efforts for 
the common good. 

The conyention has consequently instruct- 
ed its executive committee to take every pos- 
sible step for the fulfiliment of these aims. 


vir 


The St. George's convention wishes to em- 
phasize with special pleasure work done by 
the humanitarian unit of the Association of 
Drazha Michailovich combatants. Contri- 
butions of members to aid sick and disabled 
brothers in various camps and hospitals in 
Europe and elsewhere, indeed, are praise- 
worthy. 

This convention also desires to appeal to all 
members of the association, as well as to all 
other followers of General Michallovich's 
movement, to continue this benevolent task 
with a still greater zest and sacrifice. All our 
disabled and sick brothers-in-arms are en- 
trusted in our care by God and our late 
leader, Gen. Drazha Michailovich—they rep- 
resent our Ravna Gora conscience and we, 
therefore, must not fail them. Let us be 
their devoted and trusted brothers and 
not leave them alone and frustrated in the 
world, 

vir 

Before adjourning, the St. George's conven- 
tion wishes to express its deepest belief, 
should all aforesaid aims be accomplished, 
that the Ravna Gora slogan of victory over 
all totalitarian enemies will ultimately un- 
compromisingly triumph in all its sincerity, 
so help us God. 

(Signatures of 93 delegates and 24 mem- 
bers of executive council of congress.) 

LIBERTYVILLE, ILL., May 16-17, 1953. 


Residual Oil Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, tomorrow 
is reportedly the day for a decision by 
the Ways and Means Committee on H. R. 
5496, which would curtail residual oil 
imports and thus give the coal industry 
a fair opportunity to regain markets un- 
lawfully taken away from it. Asa Rep- 
resentative from the Nation’s largest 
coal-producing congressional district, I 
am mindful of the urgent need for pas- 
sage of this proposed legislation, and 
fervently hope that the Ways and Means 
Committee will favorably report the bill 
to the House. 

Meanwhile, I have made a study of 
past and present efforts to provide a 
legislative barrier against the deluge of 
foreign residual oil that has been sweep- 
ing into Atlantic seaboard cities since 
the conclusion of World War II. As a 
new Member of Congress, I was inter- 
ested in learning what had transpired in 
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previous sessions in this respect. I 
would like to call some of my findings 
to the attention of my colleagues to 
show that the danger of too much for- 
eign oil has long been recognized, and 
that the present administration’s argu- 
ment for a year to study the trade pro- 
gram without change would be ludicrous 
if it were not so tragic. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
pertinent references contained in re- 
ports. of— 

First. Hearings on the effect of im- 
ports on unemployment by a special sub- 
committee of the House Committee on 
Education and Labor, 8ist Congress, pur- 
suant to House Resolution 75. 

Second. Hearings on causes of unem- 
ployment in the coal and other specified 
industries by a subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, 8lst Congress, on Senate Resolu- 
tion 274. 

These hearings were held in May and 
June of 1950 after oil importing com- 
panies shipped 74½ million barrels of 
residual fuel oil into the United States. 
It is significant that a West Virginian, 
Senator MATTHEW M. NEELY, was chair- 
man of the Senate subcommittee, and 
that another West Virginian, Represent- 
ative CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, was an active 
member of the House subcommittee. 
They were cognizant of the great damage 
that was being inflicted upon our State 
by the importing oil companies, and they 
made it possible for our people to bring 
their story direct to the Congress to em- 
phasize the need for Government action. 

I am going to quote from statements 
that some of the witnesses from my State 
made at that time. I ask my colleagues 
to remember that these statements were 
made 3 years ago, but that still abso- 
lutely nothing has been done to remedy 
the calamitous situation caused by for- 
eign oil. 

Senator HARLEY M. KILGORE presented 
evidence that residual oil imports were 
being dumped in the coal markets of the 
east coast, and he warned that depend- 
ence upon outside sources of fuel consti- 
tutes a peril to national security. Here 
is what he said in the latter regard: 

In case of war we are going to have to de- 
pend on our own fuel supply within the 
United States. The first place they will hit 
will be the Caribbean side, with submarines. 
I saw a tanker sunk right in the mouth of 
the Mississippi River during the war. 


From the statement of George J. Titler, 
president, district 29, United Mine Work- 
ers of America, who explained that there 
are about 450,000 persons in district 29 
and that 80 percent of them depend di- 
rectly or indirectly upon the coal indus- 
try for their livelihood: 

It is estimated that at the present rate 
more than 11 million tons of coal will be lost 
to oil in this district in 1 year’s time. 


William Blizzard, president of district 
17, United Mine Workers of America: 


It is our understanding that the adminis- 
tration has proper power to correct this situ- 
ation. Since nothing has been done and it 
appears that nothing is going to be done, then 
we feel that the Congress should take im- 
mediate action. An industry as basic as the 
coal industry cannot be destroyed without 
creating harm to our Nation as a whole, 
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E. Ebersole Gaines, president, the New 
River Co.; Mt. Hope: 

Production costs on foreign oil are so low 
that American coal or oil produced under 
our American labor standards cannot pos- 
sibly compete with it. 


Walter R. Thurmond, Charleston, sec- 
retary of the Southern Coal Producers 
Association: 

The prosperity of the coal industry heavily 
affects the economic life of the area for 
which I am speaking. To disturb such a 
status is not to disturb a comparatively few 
who may have ownership in coal properties, 
but to directly affect the lives of 120,000 
miners and their families, and to indirectly 
affect, and to a major extent, the lives of a 
similar number of workers who engage in 
business or professions almost wholly de- 
pendent upon the regular and consistent 
production and shipment of coal. Including 
all workers and professions, together with 
their families, it may be said that the en- 
tire economy of this area with its 2 million 
citizens is built on coal. 


George F. Parrish, executive secreta- 
ry, West Virginia Railroad Association, 
after explaining that most of the an- 
nual loss of 742 million tons of coal traf- 
fic and 2,600 jobs of railroad employees, 
was directly attributable to foreign oil’s 
usurpation of fuel markets in the New 
England-New York-Philadelphia area: 

The figures which I have cited demon- 
strate that the importation of oil has already 
caused tremendous injury to the Pocahontas 
lines and their employees. It is also evident 
that unless this situation is corrected by 
legislation this heavy loss will continue. In- 
deed, there is every indication that it will 
increase, We strongly urge, therefore, that 
Congress take immediate action to protect 
the railroad and coal industries and their 
employees from the grievous losses which flow 
from the dumping of foreign oil into this 
country. 


Mr. Speaker, when we review this ma- 
terial, submitted to committees of Con- 
gress 3 years ago, and when we realize 
that conditions thus described have been 
multiplied many times over since that 
time, is it any wonder that we who are 
familiar with all the facts feel that it 
is ridiculous for the administration to 
ask that we wait another year while a 
Government commission makes a study 
on foreign trade and its effects on the 
domestic economy? Every Member of 
the West Virginia delegation in the cur- 
rent Congress has been taking an active 
part in our crusade to provide protec- 
tion for American industry and labor, 
and we have been joined by an encour- 
aging number of other Members who 
are alarmed at what cheap foreign prod- 
ucts can do to economy and security of 
this country. In view of the solid sup- 
port from our own delegation, plus the 
important cooperation of Members from 
other States, it would seem that perhaps 
at last there might be a chance for the 
kind of legislation that should have been 
enacted at least 3 years ago. 

I found another statement that was 
made 3 years ago. It was made in a 
special report on the Senate subcom- 
mittee investigation in 1950. It was 
written by Senator ROBERT A. Tarr, and 
I offer it here for the consideration of 
Republicans who are pledged to support 
the administration’s foreign-trade pro- 
gram: * 


The importation of residual oil is a direct 
damage to the coal industry. It is produced 
abroad as a byproduct. Apparently the de- 
mand in Europe and elsewhere throughout 
the world for this byproduct is not sufficient 
to use up all of the residual oil resulting 
from foreign processing. Being a byproduct, 
it is very difficult to determine the cost, 
and those who produce it are tempted to 
sell it for any price obtainable in order 
to get rid of it. This imposes a great handi- 
cap on the coal industry and is responsible 
for the closing of many mines. 


That statement was made after 7414 
million barrels of residual oil had been 
imported in 1949. Last year’s imports of 
residual oil totaled 129 million barrels— 
75 percent more than the 1949 figure. 

Under the circumstances, is it possible 
for the administration to continue to 
reject the bill to curtail residual oil im- 
ports? 


Jane Addams, a Great American 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


or 


HON. EDGAR A. JONAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1953 


Mr. JONAS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
each year the Illinois department of the 
American Legion conducts an essay con- 
test among sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grade students of the schools of the State. 
The subject for the contest this year 
was A Great American, and over 150,000 
essays were entered. The winner in the 
sixth-grade competition was little Sheila 
D. Feldstein, of the Clinton School in 
my district in Chicago. She chose as her 
Great American the late Jane Addams, 
founder of Hull House. 

Mr. Speaker, this annual Legion con- 
test for the schoolchildren of Illinois, is 
an inspiring thing and noteworthy for 
the fact that it is not confined to the 
older boys and girls in the high schools 
but is open to those of more tender years. 
Believing in the encouragement of the 
very young, the Illinois Legionnaires have 
thrown their contest open to even the 
sixth-grade students. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include Sheila's winning essay, 
a moving tribute to Miss Addams, in the 
Appendix of the RECORD: 

JANE ADDAMS, A GREAT AMERICAN 
(By Sheila D. Feldstein) 

On South Halsted Street there stands a 
building that means everything to the poor 
and the immigrants. Here they find hope 
and understanding. This building is the re- 
sult of Jane Addams’ dream. 

Jane Addams was born in 1861. Her father 
Was a miller and her mother died when she 
was 2 years old. Through her father’s care- 
ful guidance, she overcame many hardships. 
She attended and graduated from Rockford 
College. 

She later toured Europe and when she re- 
turned she began to work on a dream she 
had, Her dream was to have a community 
house as a social center for the poor, 

She needed a lot of money to start her 
plans, She worked very hard and then 
finally she rented a house, 
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The first few years in the Hull House were 
the hardest ones, for she had many things 
todo. When she didn’t have any money she 
went in the streets and begged for it. She 
later erected more buildings as clubhouses 
for the women and children. She found em- 
ployment for the people and helped them 
solve their problems. 

Until the end of her days she devoted her 
life to the unfortunate people. The Hull 
House stands today as a monument for the 
great humanitarian, Jane Addams. 


What America Wants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1953 


Mr. SHEEHAN, Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Ludwik Lesnicki, the well-known political 
columnist and commentator, wrote an 
editorial in the June issue of the Ban- 
ner, a monthly Catholic publication 
owned and published by the Congrega- 
tion of the Resurrection—the Resurrec- 
tionist Fathers. This magazine is ably 
edited by the Reverend Peter Fiolek, C. R. 

Mr. Lesnicki's editorial, entitled “What 
America Wants,” ranks high among edi- 
torials written to which every loyal 
American can subscribe. It is as fal- 


lows: 
WHAT America WANTS 


(By Ludwik Lesnicki) 


Among the many true and inspiring things 
said by late President Wilson, and repeated 
by F. D. Roosevelt and Truman, none is truer 
and more inspiring than this: “America asks 
nothing for herself except what she has a 
right to ask for humanity itself.” 

This cardinal fact sets us Americans apart 
from other nations of the earth. 

We never had and have no dreams of em- 
pire. We have no dynasties to act as store- 
houses for centuries-old ambitions of power 
and conquest. We cast no eager eyes on 
the possessions of no nation under the sun. 
We are content to live and let live—to have 
and let have. 

Time and again we have put aside oppor- 
tunities which few nations would have had 
the courage to resist. 

We might have taken Cuba—we did not. 

We might have taken indemnities years 
ago from China; we returned them. 

We might have seized favorable occasions 
to extend our territory in this hemisphere. 

We might have taken Japan and Germany 
after the war. We preferred to stand forth 
before the world as a protector and not as a 
despoiler. 

When the ambitions of so many nations 
had been expressed in terms of more terri- 
tory, more power, more influence our coun- 
try stands forth as one that wants nothing 
for itself except a respect for those elemental 
rights which nations must make respected or 
cease to be worthy of the name: like Stalin’s 
Russia, Hitler's Germany, and Hirohito’s 
Japan. 

We stand forth as the great protagonist of 
humanity. And the language of our national 
demands falls fitly in to the fine, all-em- 
bracing phrases which our President Eisen- 
hower knows how to employ and recently em- 
ployed.so well. 

We ask the nations for nothing. We gave 
them and are giving them plenty. 
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But we ask them to respect what is our 
own. They have nothing we desire. 

But we have much that we desire to keep 
and must keep. Those things, the essentials 
of nationality and the common possession 
of humanity, they cannot take away. 

For their own purposes some foreign na- 
tions, Great Britain especially, have created 
and maintained among themselves the legend 
of America’s preoccupation with dollars only. 
They call us the Shylocks of the world. We, 
the Shylocks, have given them billions of 
dollars. 

President Eisenhower's speech answers the 
familiar, foolish libel by reaffirming this Na- 
tion’s ancient dedication to humanity. 

Whatever sacrifices are demanded of this 
land of ours, the cause is worth it. And so, 
in the martyred President Lincoln’s words 
and his spirit: 

“With malice toward none, with charity for 
all, with firmness in the right as God gives 
us to see the right, let us strive on to finish 
the work, (obtaining everlasting peace), we 
are in. 


Extension of Excess-Profits Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 16, 1953 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just received the following letter from 
Mr. Philip W. Schindel, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Retail Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of New Jersey, regarding its stand 
in support of the administration’s re- 
quest for a 6-month extension of the 
excess-profits tax: 


RETAIL MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION 
OF NEW JERSEY, 
Montclair, N. J., June 11, 1953. 

Re: Extension of the excess-profits tax until 

January 1, 1954. 
Hon. GORDON CANFIELD, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CAN: The Retail Merchants’ 
Association of New Jersey, somewhat re- 
luctantly, supports the administration's re- 
quest for a 6-month extension of the excess- 
profits tax. This position is taken in spite of 
our recorded opposition to the tax, because 
we believe that it is of paramount impor- 
tance to balance the Federal budget now. 

In urging your concurrence, two condi- 
tions are included: (1) That the extension 
be only until January 1, 1954; and (2) that 
personal income taxes be decreased as 
scheduled at that time. 

As you know, we retailers believe that only 
an expanding economy will produce a higher 
standard of living for everyone. Business 
expansion, which has been hampered by the 
excess-profits tax and increased consumer 
spending power, which will be affected by 
lowered income taxes, are important keys to 
the general welfare. These should not be 
long delayed. 

As an important segment of the business 
community, we retailers further urge in- 
creased effort to cut Federal spending. We 
will try to do our part by not asking for or 
supporting special projects which would re- 
quire unnecessary or extra funds. 

Thank you for your consideration of these 
views. 

Very sincerely, 
Pare W. ScHINDEL, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Anniversary of the Forced Ukrainian 
Famine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1953 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the 
character of the dominant world forces 
today is made strikingly clear by this 
celebration commemorating the anni- 
versary of the forced famine in the 
Ukraine 20 years ago. Then, the forces 
of freedom, humanity, tolerance, reli- 
gion, and national self-determination 
stood firm and opposed with unrelenting 
valor the forces of oppression, inhuman- 
ity, persecution, atheism, and national 
destruction. The ensuing conflict pre- 
sented to the world the great and con- 
tinuing struggle at work in the Soviet 
Ukraine. Today, this same struggle con- 
tinues, but it extends far beyond the 
borders of the Ukraine; it extends and 
embraces nearly one-half of the world. 

That all Ukrainian organizations in 
our State of New Jersey should pay trib- 
ute to those unfortunate souls who were 
purposely forced to die by the imposi- 
tion of a Bolshevik-made political fam- 
ine, is indeed a noble, patriotic, and 
humane gesture. Today, those millions 
who were martyred for their love of free- 
dom bear mute testimony to the ruth- 
lessness and barbarity of Communist 
regimes. They bear mute testimony also 
to the great devotion Ukrainians have 
for liberty. Long before the menace of 
communism became universally recog- 
nized, these people of the Ukraine knew 
its awful evil, but it is our misfortune 
that the world did not take heed of what 
was to be a sign for the future. 

As we look back upon those dreadful 
years of enforced famine, when the lead- 
ing powers in the Kremlin intentionally 
withheld aid from the starving Ukrai- 
nians, and forcibly requisitioned what 
grain existed in the stricken areas, the 
realization that the price of freedom is 
sometimes a great price comes upon us 
with overwhelming force. The Ukrai- 
nians, driven on by a fervent desire for 
national independence, individual liberty, 
and religious self-expression, have al- 
ways been willing to make great sacri- 
fices for freedom’s sake, sometimes even 
the supreme sacrifice. For, in the Ukrai- 
nian character, extreme selflessness, and 
resolute dedication to high and noble 
causes have been enduring qualities that 
time and centuries of oppression have 
never worn away. 

From the experience of these ill-fated 
famine victims of the Ukraine, whose 
cherished memory we recall today, let the 
free world, therefore, take heed whenever 
their leaders consider seriously proposals 
of the Communist world for easing uni- 
versal tensions, for while the Communists 
may give the outward appearance of 
well-intentioned devotees of peace, they 
are at heart a cunning, ruthless, inhu- 
man breed of evildoers. Let the free 
world take notice of the heroic and sus- 
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tained resistance of Ukrainians to all 
forms of Soviet oppression, and in their 
example may all of us find a reservoir of 
inspiration and fortitude for the days of 
trial through which we are passing. 


The Constitution of the State of Illinois 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1953 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Legion, Department of Illinois, 
recently conducted its annual essay con- 
test for high-school students, and this 
year’s subject was The Constitution of 
the State of Illinois, 

Miss Grace Petersen, of 5535 North 
Milwaukee Avenue, Chicago, a resident 
of my congressional district and a stu- 
dent at Chicago’s Taft High School, won 
first place in this year’s high-school com- 
petition. Her winning essay, entitled 
“Improving Our Illinois Constitution,” is 
as follows: 


IMPROVING OUR ILLINOIS CONSTITUTION 
(By Grace Petersen) 


The constitution of Illinois as it stands 
Was not written in 1 day or by 1 person, It 
is instead, a document based on accumu- 
lated thoughts and development. On April 
18, 1818, the United States Congress called 
a convention of Representatives in Illinois 
to form a constitution and government and 
to fix the boundaries of the new State. In 
the same year, the delegates met in Kaskas- 
kia and adopted the first State constitution 
on August 26. This document was very brief 
and comparatively weak. In it the 3 de- 
partments were divided, the legislature hav- 
ing all extensive appointing power. The 
people elected the county commissioners, 
coroner, sheriff, Governor, and Lieutenant 
Governor. The executive branch was not al- 
lowed the necessary powers and until 1848 
the legislature appointed nearly all the other 
State officers. 

The executive department was deprived 
of veto powers, the Governor and the judges 
of the supreme court being joined into a 
revision council which had the authority to 
pass on the soundness of legislation. When 
this board didn't agree with any act they had 
to return it to the legislature which re- 
considered it and if a majority of the mem- 
bers of the legislature, which was required 
to pass the act, were in favor of it again, 
it was passed over the revision council's ob- 
jection. 

As the weaknesses of this constitution be- 
came apparent, 3 constitutional conven- 
tions were held for the purpose of revising 
the constitution, one in 1847, one in 1862, 
and one in 1870. This latter convention 
drafted our present constitution. This docu- 
ment deserves the praise that it has received 
and is still a model as State constitutions 
go. 
It has many admirable features and pre- 
serves for us our basic State rights and 
American freedoms. The people are sover- 
eign and have the final word in making gen- 
eral decisions: But as the years rolled by 
and Illinois came to the fore as a great in- 
dustrial giant, it became apparent that al- 
though the aims of our Illinois constitution 
never change as they aim to preserve the 
power of the people, its mechanics are based 
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on an agricultural society of a century ago. 
Many forward looking Illinoisans began to 
feel that our basic State document needed 
many revisions and changes to bring it up 
to date. 

In keeping with this view a convention 
was organized in 1920. It met from Jan- 
uary 6, 1920, to October 10, 1922. Many 
suggestions were made and a new constitu- 
tion was proposed. The main improvements 
included a more flexible revenue system, abo- 
lition of cumulative voting, limited home 
rule for Chicago, revision of the State judi- 
cial organization, allowing Cook County rep- 
resentation in the State house of representa- 
tives on the basis of voting strength, and 
fixing permanently the representation of 
Cook County in the State senate at one-third 
of the total membership. There was no con- 
sensus on these points at that time and 
this made an agreement impossible. Since 
adoption was based on approving the con- 
stitution as a whole, at a special election 
on December 12, 1922, the vote was 921,398 
against 185,298 for the proposed constitution. 


Most of the suggested reforms of 1920 are 


again being put forth by enlightened people 
who wish to see Illinois in the forefront of 
the States. The Citizens of Greater Chicago 
Committee has pointed out how the lack of 
such reforms as made possible a very 
sorry situation in the Chicago area. Un- 
fortunately for us in 1953, the constitution 
of 1870 is not suitable to the growing needs 
of our civilization. Up until very recently, 
there had been no amendments to our con- 
stitution since 1908, mainly because of ar- 
ticle 14, section 2, which made it difficult to 
pass an amendment. The history of the 
Gateway amendment, which was finally 
passed, illustrates the difficulty of this basic 
problem which existed for many years. 

The Gateway amendment opens great ave- 
nues of progress for us in Illinois. We hope 
it is the great beginning. It shows that our 
citizens want progress in government. 
Americans have always stood for putting 
ideas to work. The constitutions of 1818 
and 1870 are great foundations upon which 
to build. The spirit of those experimenters 
should be our guiding spirit. 

In these times of high prices and taxes 
we should strive to find means for making 
greater use of our resources. If we can 
streamline our Illinois government, make it 
more efficient, strong, and completely respon- 
sive to the people of Illinois, then we can 
take greater pride in the great constitutional 
traditions which Illinois has had. 


A Great American 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD W. HOFFMAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1953 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, the American Legion, Depart- 
ment of Illinois, conducts an annual 
essay contest open to sixth-, seventh,- 
eighth-grade and high-school students. 

The subject for the grade schools in 
this contest was A Great American, and 
for the high schools, The Constitution of 
the State of Illinois. 

Over 150,000 essays were written by 
the ctudents in Illinois schools. 

I am pleased to inform you that Val- 
erie Serafine, 6913 Shakespeare Avenue, 
Chicago, III., of the Sayre School, resid- 
ing in my congressional district, won 


first place in the seventh-grade com- 
petition. 

I am happy to commend Miss Sera- 
fine’s excellent essay to the Congress of 
the United States. 

I am sure you will agree with me that 
this girl is showing early in life, in her 
own way, a ready appreciation of Amer- 
ican ideals and aspirations: ` 


A GREAT AMERICAN 
(By Valerie Serafine) 


Of all the great Americans, Abraham Lin- 
coln, in my estimation, was the greatest. 
Why? Because I believe the greatness of any 
man is measured by the good he accom- 
plishes. To be a great American he must 
not only have contributed great deeds dur- 
ing life, but also leave a pattern by which 
we may become better citizens. Lincoln left 
such 4 heritage. 

We young citizens growing up today need 
an example of faith. If we have faith in 
God, our parents, and ourselves, we will be 
able to keep our freedom. Lincoln believed 
that unless we had faith in God, not all our 
resources nor our inventiveness, nor the 
strength of our Armed Forces could save us. 

We need to be honest to have will power 
to uphold stanchly a good deed. Lincoln's 
every act sets an example of honesty for us. 

We need courage to keep America free. 
Lincoln believed any one who did the best 
he could was a hero. 

We must learn to persevere as Lincoln did. 

We need to be tolerant. Lincoln’s whole 
life exemplifies his respect for the brother- 
hood of man. 

We need to grow in humility. Lincoln 
never became arrogant no matter what honor 
was paid him. 

We can look to Lincoln for guidance all 
the while we are growing up. Aiming to- 
ward the simple, sincere ideals he has given 
us, we can’t help but be better boys and girls, 
better citizens, better Americans. 

Because Lincoln has left so much to help 
us be the finest type of American citizens, I 
choose him as a great American, 


The Nation’s Politics Are in Good Hands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 16, 1953 


Mr. KEOGH.. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Georgetown University Alumni mag- 
azine for May 1953, regarding the chair- 
men of the two major political parties, 
who are both alumni of that great uni- 
versity which was founded during the 
same year that the United States Con- 
stitution was ratified: 

THE NaTION’s POLITICS ARE IN GooD HANDS 

A situation, probably unique in the history 
of the United States, finds both major po- 
litical parties headed by graduates of the 
same university. Since the university is 
Georgetown, it has a particular interest for 
the Georgetown Alumni. The fact that both 
chairmen are also long-time supporters of 
our association, makes it imperative that 
our magazine salute them on a nonpartisan 

Leonard W. Hall, law, 1920, is no stranger 
to the Washington political scene; his father 
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was White House librarian during the ad- 
ministration of President Theodore Roose- 
velt, and his early years were spent in close 
association with the President's family, one 
of whom is his godmother. After complet- 
ing his preliminary studies in the public 
schools of Oyster Bay, he entered Georgetown 
and received his bachelor of laws degree in 
1920, as a member of a class notable for po- 
litical leadership. Classmates were Senators 
CHAVEZ and O’Mahoney. That same after- 
noon, another young man received his degree 
from the College of Arts and Sciences, Fred- 
erick J. Lawton, former Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget and now a member of the 
Civil Service Commission. 

Hall served in the New York State Assem- 
bly, and as sheriff of Nassau County, then as 
a Member of the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives, from 1938 until 1952 when he 
became surrogate judge in Nassau County, 
from which post he was called to become 
chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee with headquarters in Washington. 

Stephen A. Mitchell, law, 1928, is also a 
member of a class distinguished in political 
circles. His classmate Stephen A. Moynahan 
is chairman of the Democratic Party in Mas- 
sachusetts, and another member of the class, 
J. Mark Trice, is the Secretary of the United 
States Senate. Steve was chairman of the 
McDonough Memorial Gymnasium Commit- 
tee in the Chicago area and did a fine job for 
his alma mater. 

A native of Iowa, he came to Georgetown 
from Creighton University in Omaha, After 
taking his degree here, he worked with Gen- 
eral Motors Acceptance Corp. in New York 
until 1932, when he moved to Chicago to 
enter the practice of law. It was during 
that period that he became close to Adlai 
Stevenson, and in 1949 was one of a small 
group of Chicagoans who planned the cam- 
paign by which Stevenson was elected Gov- 
ernor of Illinois by a record-breaking ma- 
jority. He has had much experience in pub- 
lic service, having held important posts in 
lend-lease and with the Department of State 
in World War II. In early 1952 he was ap- 
pointed chief counsel of the House Judiciary 
Committee seeking ways to improve the op- 
erations of the Department of Justice. It 
was shortly after that appointment, that he 
took over the Democratic chairmanship. 

Georgetown men, of whatever political 
complexion, may well take pride in the two 
outstanding gentlemen who lead the des- 
tinies of our political parties. In George- 
town, if nowhere else, they have a common 
interest, and each has demonstrated that in- 
terest nobly. 


Souvenir Weapons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1953 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 10, 1953, I introduced H. R. 3842, 
which is designed to prohibit the bring- 
ing into this country of so-called sou- 
venir weapons. ' 

It has been estimated that as many 
as 50,000 contraband weapons have come 
into this country on 1 ship returning 
from the European theater of war. Rec- 
ords show that in 1 of the counties in 
New York City approximately 50 percent 
of the crimes are committed with sou- 
venir Lugers, P-38’s, and Berettas, and 
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in another county within the city of New 
York as much as 75 percent of the crimes 
of violence have been committed with 
these weapons. 

Mr. Speaker, the response to this bill 
from law-enforcement agencies through- 
out the country has been very gratifying. 

I have just finished reading of the 
most recent tragedy resulting from a 
souvenir-gun. A 15-year-old boy, Wal- 
ter Stewart, of Long Island, was acciden- 
tally killed last Sunday by a friend as 
a .32-caliber German Mauser fired a shell 
as it was being examined. 

We cannot, unfortunately, repair the 
heartbreak to the ones closest to young 
Stewart, but we can and must do some- 
thing about preventing the recurrence 
of such tragedies. 

My bill would serve a twofold pur- 
pose: It would definitely be a deterrent 
to the commission of crime and would 
minimize future accidents which result 
in serious injury or death. 


H. R. 2141 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 16, 1953 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, listed below is my 
statement to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee on H. R. 2141. The bill intends 
to give widowed mothers income-tax 
relief for certain expenses incurred while 
at work, in order to provide care and 
supervision for their children under 16 
years of age: 


STATEMENT or Hon. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI, OF 
New JERSEY, REGARDING H. R. 2141, INTRO- 
DUCED ON JANUARY 20, 1953 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I am appreciative of this opportunity 
of making known my views regarding H. R. 
2141. As you know this bill permits a de- 
duction for income-tax purposes of certain 
expenses incurred by widows in providing 
care for their children while at work. The 
intention of this bill is to attempt to relieve 
the economic burden that widowed mothers 
are laboring under by reason of their em- 
ployment in industry to support their fami- 
lies, who are of tender years (under the age 
of 16 years). 

As you know the definition of “widow” 
in this bill includes: 

1. A woman whose husband is deceased 
and who has not remarried. 

2. A woman who is divorced from her hus- 
band by a decree of judgment of a court 
of record and who has not remarried. 

3. A woman who is separated from her 
husband, if such separation has been recog- 
nized in a decree, judgment, or order of a 
court record, 

It would be most helpful if the committee 
could assist the many self-sacrificing moth- 
ers throughout the United States who by 
reason of circumstances or otherwise fit into 
the definition of widow, above referred to. 

In most cases infant children are placed 
in nurseries and the cost for such care and 
meals for these children does take away from 
the weekly salary. The total cost for these 
expenses on a yearly basis, in these days of 
high prices, places an additional burden on 


the mother who must work to support her 
children, in addition to meeting these obli- 
gations incurred because she must be away 
from home while working. 

You will note in section 2 of my bill, there 
is a limit placed on the deduction that would 
be allowable. This deduction should not 
exceed $40 of such expenses, in any week. 
You will further note in section 2, that this 
would not apply to those mothers whose 
adjustable income exceeds $6,000 per year, 
plus $500 for each child, with respect to 
those care expenses that are taken in under 
the subsection. 

I would like to point out to the committee 
that the majority of these mothers have not 
become wards of municipalities or States; 
they have not burdened relief rolls and wel- 
fare offices with applications for assistance. 
Rather, do they typify the American way. 
These women have gone out to work to 
support their children and families, and are 
making homes to further rear their children. 

I realize the multitude of problems that 
surround tax deduction items. The commit- 
tee is making a most noteworthy effort in 
looking into this matter and discussing its 
pros and cons. 

The chairman and the members of the 
committee are to be complimented for their 
cordial invitation to hear testimony regard- 
ing tax legislation. It is in keeping with the 
fine tradition that has been consistent with 
the operation of this committee and in its 
formulation and recommendation of tax 
legislation to the Congress. 

While I realize there are many facets and 
avenues of approach to this problem, and 
that it is sometimes extremely difficult, often 
impossible to find that bill or piece of legis- 
lation that will satisfy everyone, I do feel 
that these open hearings permit the com- 
mittee to have the views of many segments 
of our society and I hope this testimony 
serves its purpose in trying to tie the many 
parts of tax legislation into one recognizable 
“whole.” 

Thank you for the opportunity of present- 
ing my views. 


The Alternatives in Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1953 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I am pleased to include 
an editorial which appeared in the June 
11 issue of my hometown newspaper, the 
Downingtown- Archive. The joint edi- 
tors of our paper are Mr. and Mrs. Rob- 
inson McIlvaine, Mrs. McIlvaine having 
recently returned from an extended trip 
to Europe, including Russia, about which 
she has been extensively interviewed and 
concerning which she has set down some 
interesting observations. 

The editorial in question is entitled 
“The Korean Issue” and reduces the 
points in controversy to the simple ques- 
tion of whether we are to undertake to 
drive the Chinese out of Korea or wheth- 
er we are to compromise by having driv- 
en them out of South Korea, which was 
our original objective anyway. The edi- 
torial sensibly concludes that the matter 
had better be left to the decision of our 
experienced President and as far as I am 
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concerned that is what I propose to do. 
The Mellvaine article follows: 


THE Korean ISSUE 


A lot of people would like to know whether 
the recent developments in Korea add up to 
peace in our time or another Munich, 

If they have got to have it one way or the 
other they may never know the answer. The 
truces, treaties, declarations, and other 
guideposts of international relations seldom 
bring obvious and discernable results. Last 
Sunday the Braves beat the Phillies and 
everyone knows the result was a measurable 
6-0 and 5-2. In 1945 the United States and 
its allies beat the Germans and the Japs but 
today, 8 years later, nobody knows the score 
of that tangle because we obviously don’t 
have a better world for all the fighting. 

To size up what has or is happening in 
Korea calls for some calm thinking and the 
correction of certain hysterical myths that 
have been growing in recent months. The 
first of these is that the United Nations 
somehow or other got us into the mess. The 
fact is that we jumped in when the North 
Koreans moved south and dragged the United 
Nations with us a few days later. 

With these facts in mind you can approach 
the decision of today which is: 

1. Conserve our manhood, supplies, and 
resources by accepting a truce substantially 
on our own terms so as not to dissipate our 
strength and be ready and strong for other 
threats showing in a dozen other spots 
around the world, or— 

2. Go all out with necessary manpower, 
supplies, and money to win a military vic- 
tory which, as a bare minimum, would pre- 
sumably involve driving the Chinese back 
across the Yalu and include providing the 
funds and so forth to rebuild the Korean 
economy while simultaneously guarding 
their Chinese border. 

It’s a rough decision to make, particularly 
when you bear in mind that wars, unlike 
baseball games, never result in clear-cut 
victories. 

On the face of it the first course appears 
indecisive after so much bloodshed. Yet it 
is a victory in the sense that the Commu- 
nists have been thwarted in their plan to 
conquer all of Korea. The alternative—all- 
out war until victory—could be just as illu- 
sive and certainly many times more costly 
in blood and money. But, some argue, it 
would be worth it to solve the problem once 
and for all. 

The President, who has had more firste 
hand experience with war, diplomacy, and 
the Commie threat than any other man alive, 
has chosen the first of these two alternatives, 
Until his judgment, tried in hundreds of dif- 
ficult decisions, is proved bad, we are more 
than willing to go along. 


The Best, But Could Be Better 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1953 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorD, I include herewith 
a reprint of an editorial from the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal published by the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch on June 2, 1952: 

Tue BEST, BUT COULD Be BETTER 
(That is verdict on American press by 


Louisville newspaper which is disturbed by 
reluctance of editors and journalistic fra- 
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ternity to investigate charges of bias; sees 
no room for complacency in view of large 
number of responsible critics who point to 
shortcomings.) 

Comparing foreign and American news- 
papers the other day, Morley Cassidy, writ- 
ing from South Africa, proclaimed that 
“with all its imperfections, the American 
press is incomparably the best in the 
world.” 

This may be true, though certainly some 
of our British and Canadian cousins are 
entitled to a deep difference of opinion. 
The point we'd like to make is that there 
is no point to comparing the American 
press with the worst in the world, or with 
the next to the worst, which may be a kind- 
er description of our South African con- 
temporaries. 

With our incalculable advantages, we 
ought to be the best—and our longstand- 
ing family complaint is that the organized 
American press remains unalterably op- 
posed to anybody’s trying to determine just 
how bad some of its members are or have 
been in the boasted “objectivity” of their 
handling of the news. 

Mr. Cassidy, for instance, was appalled to 
discover that during the South African elec- 
toral campaign the English-language news- 
papers reserved page 1 for their favored 
candidate, the United Party leader, while 
pushing Premier Malan’s speeches to the 
back pages with a few inches of highly 
slanted reporting (the Malan of Afrikaner 
papers went them one better by ignoring the 
opposition altogether). 

Well, though we Know firsthand of one 
large American newspaper that repeatedly 
last fall gave smash front-page play to every 
Eisenhower speech and regularly pushed 
Stevenson's utterances deep inside, we 
wouldn't for a moment say that the Ameri- 
can press had ever reached the low estate 
of the South African. Indeed, we think, it 
probably is the best. 

But that leaves no room for complacency, 
no grounds for the press itself to minimize 
without thorough investigation the validity 
of charges brought against it. Too many 
critics, responsible ones included, last fall 
and since, have found too much wrong with 
too many of us—their number ranging from 
great newspapers like the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch and the Christian Science Monitor 
to individual critics like Eric Sevareid of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System and such 
Members of the Senate as Roserr Tarr and 
Wayne MORSE. 

The charges range from news-column bias 
in favor of one candidate or the other last 
fall and “Democratic-mindedness” of Wash- 
ington commentators now to weeks-long 
burial by many Republican papers of the 
stories leading up to the resignation of the 
Republican national chairman. 

We think such charges deserve sober in- 
vestigation and airing of the facts by the 
press itself. But though the newspapers of 
the United States are strong for the unre- 
stricted right to criticize public officials and 
individuals they do not like, as the Post- 
Dispatch observes, “many of these same 
newspapers become suddenly allergic to the 
idea whenever criticism pertains to the press 
itself.” 

This allergy recently conquered the Amer- 
ican Society of Newspaper Editors, other- 
wise lastingly committed to vigilance in 
behalf of freedom of information, and even 
Sigma Delta Chi, the professional journalis- 
tic fraternity ideally equipped to make a 
fact-finding survey if only a majority of key 
committeemen had not decided that such a 
survey was just not feasible. 

We agree with the Post-Dispatch that edi- 
tors and publishers who “suppress or distort 
news and then forestall criticism are faith- 
less to the greatest of trusts,” and that “they 
damage the good name of the press and its 
reputation for reliability and trustworthi- 
ness. 


But that’s the way it goes, Mr. Cassidy. 
And as long as it goes that way we may, 
unhappily, still be the “best press in the 
world! —but we'll never be as good as we 
ought to be. 


Faithful Federal Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 


oF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1953 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, on June 
3 Carl A. Lovell, postmaster at Moun- 
tainburg, Ark., died. He was among that 
great group of faithful public servants 
who served well. He really gave his life 
in the service of his country. 

His devoted wife, who worked through 
the years by his side, went ahead with 
the job without a halt—a credit not only 
to a faithful helpmate but to the public 
service. Daniel Sands, in an article in 
the Southwest Times Record, published 
at Fort Smith, Ark., has this to say. 
Under unanimous consent, I insert his 
article in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks as a tribute to Carl Lovell and 
his devoted wife: 


Wirn FEDERAL WorRKERS—MuIsconpucr Ex- 
CEPTION RATHER THAN A RULE 


(By Daniel Sands) 


Carl A. Lovell had been postmaster at 
Mountainburg for 13 years. With his wife, 
who served as clerk, he had made an en- 
viable record for efficient operation of the 
postal service in the Mountainburg area. 

On Wednesday evening, June 3, he closed 
the office as usual and went home.' Later in 
the evening he complained of not feeling 
well—and before midnight he died. 

The death of a loved one comes as a heart- 
tearing shock even when it has been long 
expected. But when it strikes without 
warning it is a shattering experience. 

Yet at 7 o’clock on Thursday morning, 
Mrs. Lovell opened the postoffice and carried 
on until the Post Office Department had 
made a temporary appointment. My hat is 
off to a courageous woman and a faithful 
public servant. 

We are accustomed to thimk of the people 
who do the work of the Government in 
terms of the loose charges made in the heat 
of political campaigns. Bureaucrats, pay- 
rollers—and worse are the names too often 
applied indiscriminately to all in Govern- 
ment service. 

Then, if an individual employee is found 
guilty of misconduct, every Government em- 
ployee falls under the mass condemnation. 
The very fact that misconduct of a Govern- 
ment employee attracts so much attention 
should remind us that misconduct is the rare 
exception rather than the rule. 

In political campaigns we are told of the 
millions of people who hold Government 
jobs, always with the implication that they 
are not earning their money. 

As a matter of fact, the great majority of 
public employees—Federal, State, and local— 
are conscientious, hard-working people. 
They do the work which makes America tick. 
They carry our mail, they protect our health, 
they build our roads, they protect us from 
fires, they risk their lives to guard us from 
criminals. They do the thousands of un- 
spectacular tasks which are necessary to our 
complex modern life. 
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Few of them ever win as many expressions 
of appreciation in their whole working life- 
time as a minister gets on one Sunday morn- 
ing—for a single sermon. Yet millions of 
them are as devoted to their own work as 
the minister is to his calling. 

My hat is off to Mrs. Lovell, and to millions 
of other public servants who, like her, put 
their duty “to the service" ahead of personal 
gain, personal pride—and if need be, per- 
sonal grief. They deserve greater honor 
than we, whom they serve, are accustomed to 
give them, 


Appropriations That Are Too Small 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1953 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to include 
the following: 


APPROPRIATIONS THAT ARE Too SMALL 


Appropriations for the operation of Gov- 
ernment agencies are often below the mini- 
mum amount required for the safe and effi- 
cient operation of the agency concerned. 
This results in the officials responsible for 
attaining the results required by law and 
expected by the Congress, in looKing for 
shortcuts or ways of doubling up duties or 
entirely cutting out some functions. It 
often results in “letting the bars down.” 

Along our land borders it has been found 
necessary to install a system of dual screen- 
ing of persons entering the United States 
from Canada or Mexico. , 

Dual screening is a system whereby cus- 
toms inspectors act as immigration inspec- 
tors and immigration inspectors perform the 
duties of customs inspectors. 

This is done because neither the Bureau 
of Customs or the Bureau of Immigration 
and Naturalization have the manpower to 
fully staff the isolated and widely separated 
border ports of entry. Neither have they the 
manpower to fully patrol the long stretches 
of country between the ports of entry. The 
theory is: That when no customs inspector 
is present there will be an immigration in- 
spector on duty to cover both jobs and when 
the immigration man is absent then the 
customs officer will do double duty. 

Because of the fact that once a person has 
been passed through customs and immigra- 
tion he is swallowed in the multitudes; it is 
a large and almost impossible task to check 
on him at some future time. It is a matter 
of conjecture but it seems reasonable to 
suppose that customs officers have admitted 
aliens who would not have gotten by a qual- 
ified immigrant inspector and the immigra- 
tion man in turn has passed many things 
free of duty that the customs inspector 
would have found dutiable. 

It has been asked; “Why don’t these bu- 
reaus appoint a sufficient number of quali- 
fied officers?” The reason they have not ap- 
pointed men for these duties is because their 
appropriations have not been large enough to 
carry the required number of employees. 
Operating with insufficient funds during the 
past several years it has become necessary 
to save even at the expense of efficiency and 
safety. 

It is true that the officers-required to do 
this double duty have done a magnificent job 
under the circumstances. They give their 
best efforts in trying to be loyal, efficient 
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servants of their Government. They have 
done their best to block the loopholes but 
it cannot be expected that a man who has 
given his years in learning to be an ef- 
ficient customs inspector can overnight at- 
tain the same degree of efficiency in immi- 
gration matters and the same is true in re- 
verse of the immigration inspector, 

This doubling of duty or dual screening as 
it is called results in many things. Among 
these results are: 

1. Dutiable goods entered free with loss of 
revenue to the United States. 

2. Undesirable aliens allowed entry with 
possible threat to safety of the United States. 

3. Inconvenience to travelling public be- 
cause of delays that arise due to the officers 
not being fully informed about the other fel- 
low's job. 

4. General loss of confidence in Govern- 
ment functions by the public who do not 
realize the reason for the apparent inef- 
ficiencies whereas the opposite is true. 

5. General law enforcement not up to par. 
A tendency toward laxity or a “letting down 
of the bars.” Bigger “wide open spaces” for 
the narcotic smuggler to penetrate with his 
devilish stock-in-trade. 

6. Causes the public to blame the Gov- 
ernment employees and the Government it- 
self whenever any scandal or flagrant viola- 
tion becomes general knowledge. 

Summing up, it would seem that these 
things are unfair to the taxpayer who has a 
right to expect his Government to give him 
A-1 service. It would seem that it is unfair 
to the Government bureaus involved for they 
are trying and giving the best service pos- 
sible with the funds available. And it is un- 
fair to the customs and immigration officers 
who are required to act in dual capacities or 
to put it another way it is like asking a shoe- 
maker to pilot an ocean liner. 

The remedy for this condition is an appro- 
priation for these bureaus that carries suf- 
ficient funds for them to hire and train the 
minimum number of men necessary to oper- 
ate as efficiently as the public and the Con- 
gress expect, as efficiently as the protection 
of the revenue and the national safety re- 
quire. 

Alternately, if there is not voted upon and 
passed a reasonable and sufficient amount of 
money for these important functions of law 
enforcement to be carried out to the fullest 
extent possible then we will in effect be tell- 
ing our constituents that— 

1. We voted to allow undesirable aliens 
within our borders, perhaps enemies of our 
country and dangerous to our national 
safety. 

2. We voted to allow contraband material 
to enter our country, dutiable merchandise 
to enter free of tax and duty. We voted to 
jeopardize the revenue. 

3. We voted to allow chiselers to defraud 
us. 

4. We voted to allow dope peddlers and 
dope free entry. 

5. We voted, in short, to let down the bars, 

Why? Because the appropriation is too 


Mr. Speaker, it is about time the people 
of these United States opened their eyes 
to the fact that Congress is being penny- 
wise for political purposes by not giving 
this Department the means to effectively 
operate for the interest of the whole 
Nation and its citizens. 

Yes; we talk about economy and mean 
it. But you do not deny a baby milk 
because of economy. That is all it can 
Subsist on, and likewise the Bureaus of 
Customs and Immigration must have 
more funds to be able to do the work 
ge each department has been delegated 

0. 


Federal Legislation Providing for Disaster 
Relief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1953 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
include in my extension of remarks a 
memorandum prepared for me by the Li- 
brary of Congress on the subject of Fed- 
eral legislation providing for disaster re- 
lief, setting forth legislation enacted by 
the Congress, going back to January 24, 
1827: 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, 
AMERICAN Law DIVISION, 
Washington, D. C., June 15, 1953. 
To: Hon. JOHN MCCORMACK. 
Subject: Federal legislation providing for 
disaster relief. 

Reference is made to your telephone re- 
quest of Friday, June 12, asking for a state- 
ment showing the role of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in disaster relief. In response we 
submit below references to (1) legislation 
currently in force, and (2y legislation en- 
acted by Congress in the past providing for 
relief to sufferers from major disasters. 


CURRENT PROVISIONS 
(a) Authorization 


In an act (Public Law 875, 8ist Cong.) 
approved September 30, 1950 (64 Stat. 1109- 
1111; U. S. C. 42:1855-1855g), Congress au- 
thorizes Federal assistance to State and local 
governments to alleviate suffering and dam- 
age resulting from major disasters by (1) 
the use or loan of equipment of Federal 
agencies, (2) the distribution through the 
Red Cross of medicine, food, and other sup- 
plies, (3) the donation of surplus equip- 
ment, and (4) the performance of work es- 
sential for the preservation of life and prop- 
erty. 

A sum of $5 million is authorized here- 
under. 

Public Law 107 (82d Cong.) approved Au- 
gust 3, 1951 (65 Stat. 173), extends the aid 
to authorize “temporary housing or other 
emergency shelter for families, who, as a re- 
sult of such major disaster, require tempo- 
rary housing or other emergency shelter.” 


(b) Appropriations 

An appropriation of $25 million was made 
by joint resolution of July 18, 1951 (Public 
Law 80, 82d Cong.; 65 Stat. 123), “without 
regard to the limitation in section 8 of the 
act of September 30, 1950.“ 

Five million dollars was appropriated Oc- 
tober 24, 1951, by Public Law 202, 82d Con- 
gress (65 Stat. 616). 

Eight hundred thousand dollars was ap- 
propriated August 31, 1951, by Public Law 
137, 82d Congress (65 Stat. 268). 

Twenty-five million dollars was appropri- 
ated April 24, 1952, by Public Law 326, 82d 
Congress (66 Stat. 64), “without regard to the 
limitation in section 8 of the act of Septem- 
ber 30, 1950.” 

The President has made preliminary allo- 
cations of the following sums under Public 
Law 875 for relief in the current disasters: 
$500,000 for Massachusetts, $125,000 for 
Michigan, $100,000 for Iowa. 

(c) Administration 

The administration of this program is 
vested in the Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istrator by Executive Order 10427 issued by 
the President January 16, 1953 (18 Federal 
Register 407). 
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e, LEGISLATION ENACTED BY CONGRESS IN 
PAST GRANTING RELIEF IN TIMES OF 
— 


Act of January 24, 1827 (6 Stat. 356, ch. 3): 
Appropriation of $20,000 for relief of fire suf- 
ferers at Alexandria, D. C. (now Virginia). 

Act of July 27, 1866 (14 Stat. 304, ch. 285): 
Admission, free of duty, of foreign contribu- 
tions for relief of sufferers from fire at Port- 
land, Maine. 

Resolution of July 27, 1866 (14 Stat. 369, 
No. 92): Suspension of collection of internal 
revenue duties from sufferers from fire at 
Portland, Maine. 

Act of April 5, 1872 (17 Stat. 51, ch. 88): 
Admission, free of duty, of foreign contri- 
butions for relief of sufferers from Chicago 
fire. Drawback on import duties on build- 
ing materials for reconstruction. Suspen- 
sion of collection of internal-revenue taxes 
from fire sufferers. 

Act of April 23, 1874 (18 Stat. 34, ch. 125): 
Issue of food and Army clothing to sufferers 
from overflow of lower Mississippi River; no 
amount specified. 

Act of May 13, 1874 (18 Stat. 45, ch. 170): 
Appropriation of $190,000 for purchase of 
food and clothing for relief of sufferers from 
overflow of Mississippi River. 

Joint resolution of February 25, 1882 (22 
Stat. 378, No. 6): Appropriation of $100,000 
for purchase and distribution of subsistence 
stores for sufferers from overflow of Missis- 
sippi River and tributaries. 

Joint resolution of March 21, 1882 (22 
Stat. 379, No. 12): Appropriation of $150,000 
for furnishing food for sufferers from floods 
in Mississippi River and tributaries. 

Joint resolution of April 1, 1882 (22 Stat. 
379, No. 16): Appropriation of $100,000 for 
purchase and distribution of subsistence 
stores for sufferers from overflow of Mis- 
sissippi River and tributaries. 

Joint resolution of February 12, 1884 (23 
Stat. 267. No. 9): Appropriation of $300,000 
for purchase and distribution of subsist- 
ence stores, clothing, etc., for sufferers from 
overfiow of Ohio River and tributaries. Use 
of Army tents for shelter to sufferers. Use 
of Government vessels for transportation and 
distribution of supplies. 

Joint resolution of February 15, 1884 (23 
Stat. 268, No. 12): Additional appropriation 
of $200,000 for same objects (Ohio River, 
etc.). 

Joint resolution of April 7, 1897 (30 Stat. 
219, No. 9): Appropriation of $200,000 for 
purchase and distribution of subsistence 
stores for sufferers from overflow of Missis- 
sippi River and tributaries and Red River of 
the North. 

Act of December 18, 1897 (30 Stat. 226, 
ch. 2): Appropriation of $200,000 for pur- 
chase, transportation, and distribution of 
subsistence stores, etc., for destitute per- 
sons in mining regions of Alaska. Use of 
Army and purchase of reindeer, etc., au- 
thorized. 

Joint resolutions of April 19, 21, and 24, 
1906 (34 Stat. 827, 828, Nos. 16, 17, 19): Ap- 
propriation of $2,500,000 for purchase and 
issue of subsistence, quartermaster’s. and 
medical supplies for sufferers from San Fran- 
cisco earthquake and fire. 

Joint resolution of May 9, 1912 (37 Stat. 
633, No. 19): Appropriation of $1,239,179.65 
for tents, rations, etc., for sufferers from 
floods in Mississippi and Ohio Valleys. 

Act of October 22, 1913 (38 Stat. 211, 
p. 215): Appropriation of $654,448.49 to re- 
imburse certain Army appropriations for 
relief of sufferers from floods, tornadoes, and 
fires in Mississippi and Ohio Valleys, Peach 
Tree, Ala., and Nebraska. 

Same (p. 216): Credit of $42,431.75 to cer- 
tain Army accounts for expenditures for re- 
lief of flood sufferers in Mississippi Valley. 
Appropriation of $130,940.38 to reimburse 
naval appropriations for relief of flood suf- 
ferers in Ohio and Indiana and on Ohio and 
Mississippi Rivers and tributaries, 
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Act of February 28, 1927 (44 Stat. 1251): 
Loans, etc., up to $253,000 to owners of crops 
and livestock damaged or destroyed in Flor- 
ida hurricanes. 

Joint resolution of December 21, 1928 (45 
Stat. 1067, ch. 46): Authorization of $6 mil- 
lion for rehabilitation of agriculture, $2 mil- 
lion for schoolhouses, and $100,000 for pur- 
chase of seeds, etc., in Puerto Rico following 
hurricane of September 1928. 

Act of March 12, 1930 (46 Stat. 84, ch. 77): 
Appropriation of $1,660,000 to aid State of 
Alabama in construction of roads, etc., dam- 
aged by floods in 1929, 

Act of December 20, 1930 (46 Stat. 1032, 
ch. 21): Loans for purchase of seed, fer- 
tilizer, etc., in drought- and storm-stricken 
areas of the United States; $45 million au- 
thorized. (This amount was appropriated 
by joint resolution of January 15, 1931 (46 
Stat. 1039, ch. 40); an additional $20 million 
Was appropriated by act of February 14, 1931 
(46 Stat. 1160) .) 

Act of March 15, 1939 (53 Stat. 513), as 
amended by act of May 2, 1939 (53 Stat. 
631): Appropriation of $5 million for re- 
habilitation of forest lands damaged by the 
hurricane of September 1938 in the States 
of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and 
New York. 

Act of July 12, 1948 (57 Stat. 542): $15 
million appropriated for the fiscal year 1944, 
for assistance to farmers whose property was 
destroyed or damaged by floods in 1943, 
{Balance made available until June 30, 1945, 
by act of May 20, 1944 (58 Stat. 224 ch. 201).] 

Act of July 25, 1947 (61 Stat. 422): Author- 
ized transfer of surplus property from War 
Assets Administration to the Federal Works 
Agency so as to make it available for the 
alleviation of damage caused by flood or other 
catastrophe. 

Deficiency Appropriation Act of June 25, 
1948 (62 Stat. 1031, 1038): $500,000 was ap- 
propriated for disaster relief; $6 million for 
assistance to farmers suffering damage from 
floods in 1948. 

Deficiency Appropriation Act of June 23, 
1949 (63 Stat. 240, 247): Sums of $2,586,000 
and $105,000 were appropriated for reim- 
bursement to certain appropriations for 
funds diverted for work in connection with 
emergencies resulting from storms in West- 
ern States, 

General Appropriation Act of September 6, 
1950 (64 Stat. 697): Appropriated $1 million 
to aid the States in alleviating hardship or 
suffering caused by flood, hurricane, or other 
catastrophe. 

Joint resolution of August 3, 1951 (65 Stat. 
173): Provided for housing relief in the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Oklahoma flood-disaster emer- 


gency. 


Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. KIT CLARDY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 16, 1953 


Mr, CLARDY. Mr. Speaker, if I cor- 
rectly interpret the President’s splendid 
remarks concerning the subject of teach- 
ing and informing ourselves about com- 
munism, I find myself in complete agree- 
ment with him. In fact, some time ago I 
found occasion on a television program 
to so express myself. Subsequently the 
Detriot News published an article deal- 
ing with the subject. It also ran an 
editorial dealing with me and this sub- 
ject. 
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It will be noted that these remarks by 
me were delivered on May 24. And, it 
will be further noted that at that time 
I pointed out that the only way the 
American youth could properly under- 
Stand the advantages of the American 
System was to allow everyone to know 
and to understand evérything possible 
about communism, socialism and the 
American capitalist economy. I am in- 
deed pleased to find myself in complete 
accord with what the President said on 
Sunday. 

I have faith that when once our peo- 
ple understand all about communism, 
they will reject it out of hand. I agree 
with the President that this subject 
Should be thoroughly explained to every- 
one and that we should begin our educa- 
tion at the earliest possible date in the 
life of each individual. 

The article and editorial follow: 

[From the Detroit News] 
Courses ON Reps Are URGED 
(By Will Muller) 
WASHINGTON, June 1.—Should communism 


be taught in American schools? 


Yes, says a red-hot hunter of Communists 
in education, Representative CLarpy, Repub- 
lican, of Michigan, of the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee, but not by Com- 
munists or Communist sympathizers, 

The Lansing representative probably has 
started a discussion that will echo through- 
out the country. 

I think communism should be taught on 
an informational basis to American children 
so they can see what it is, how to recognize 
it, how to fight it, and how it fails to stack 
up with what we have in America,” says 
CLaRDx. 

PROFESSOR IN FAVOR 

Dr. Fowler Harper, Yale law professor, told 
a women’s club convention here last week 
that he would like his children to study in a 
college where both the ideas of communism 
and democracy were taught. He was coldly 
received. 

“I can’t understand why you want our 
people to be ignorant of communism,” he 
protested, 

Dr. Blair Knapp, Denison University presi- 
dent, says yes, he believes communism should 
be taught, informationally, in schools. 

“Our young people certainly have to be 
informed about communism, the differences 
between it and the American philosophy,” 
said Dr. Knapp. 

He went further. 

“We certainly have an obligation to teach 
all about communism in our classrooms,” he 
said, “but I do not think we would have to 
get an expert on Russian communism and 
appoint him to our staff for this purpose.” 


CITES NAZI TECHNIQUE 


“With that I absolutely agree,” 
CLanpx. 

The former utility attorney turned law- 
maker expanded on his theory. 

“The success of nazism in Germany 
turned largely on catching young people and 
indoctrinating them in schools,” he said. 

Let's let our children get a good look at 
communism in schools—early in their school 
life— and not learn from propagandists what 
it is supposed to be,” he added. 

“Let objective teachers show them what 
communism does to freedom, to enterprise, 
to their religion, to their standard of liv- 
ing, to free thought and free expression. 
Let young people know there is no ad- 
venture or fun in communism—just hatred 
and destruction.” 

Although he emphasized his comments 
could not involve other members of his 
committee, Cuarpy said he felt sure others 
would agree, 


said 
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[From the Detroit News of June 2, 1953] 
EXPLAINING COMMUNISM 

Representative Krr Crarpy, of Michigan, 
undoubtedly touched off a chain reaction of 
controversy that will reverberate for months 
through the schools, colleges, and homes of 
the Nation when he said he thought Ameri- 
can children should be taught about com- 
munism on an informational basis.” 

Mr. Cranor's suggestion has logic and 
common sense, as well as timeliness, on its 
side, but we can nevertheless expect a wave 
of outraged disagreement from those of lit- 
tle faith in the competitive strength of the 
democratic idea. 

Communism should indeed be explained to 
our children by qualified and objective 
teachers so that, in Mr. CLarpy’s words, “they 
can see what it is, how to recognize it, how 
to fight it, and how it fails to stack up with 
what we have in America.” The inevitable 
comparisons the children are bound to make 
between democracy and communism need 
cause no concern to apprehensive parents. 

Democracy is one of mankind's greatest 
truths, and, in Justice Holmes’ immortal 
phrase, “the best test of truth is the power of 
the thought to get itself accepted in the 
competition of the market.” If our children 
are to grow into stalwart Americans equipped 
to battle the evil falsehood of communism 
in the international marketplace of ideas, 
the time to start is now—when they are 
learning how to think. 


Benefits Accruing to Reservists if Injured 
or Killed While Traveling to and From 
Periods of Active Duty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, LAURIE C. BATTLE 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1953 


Mr. BATTLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to call the following resolution submit- 
ted by my friend Emmett Perry, to the 
attention of the House membership be- 
cause it is so important: 

RESOLUTION OF RESERVE OFFICERS ASSOCIATION 
or THE UNITED STATES, INC., DEPARTMENT OF 
ALABAMA, WITH REFERENCE TO BENEFITS AC- 
CRUING TO RESERVISTS IF INJURED OR KILLED 
WHILE TRAVELING TO AND From PERIODS OF 
ACTIVE Dury 
Whereas Reserve Officers have always here- 

tofore been informed and believed that in 
traveling to and from periods of active duty 
they have been and are entitled to benefits, 
hospitalization, active duty pay, etc., as pro- 
vided by law in case they are injured or 
killed while traveling on a day of duty, under 
orders, and on a direct route to or from the 
place of active duty; and 

Whereas Public Law 108, known as the 
Naval Aviation Personnel Act of 1940, as 
amended, and Public Law 351 of the 8ist 
Congress, known as the Career Compensa- 
tion Act of 1949, provide that such officers, 
when so traveling, “shall be in all respects 
entitled to receive the same pensions, com- 
pensation, death gratuity, retirement pay, 
hospital benefits, pay and allowances, and 
retirement as are now or may hereafter be 
provided by law or regulation for officers of 
the corresponding grades and length of serv- 
ice of the regular services”; and 

Whereas it appears that the Comptroller 


General of the United States has made a 


ruling in which he has held that no such 
benefits are payable to Reservists during such 
periods of travel; and 
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Whereas it is the sense of this conven- 
tion that such views of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral are in conflict with the spirit and letter 
of the law; and 

Whereas such view is contradictory to the 
expressed intent of Congress and amounts to 
a deprivation of Reservists of certain benefits 
to which they are entitled under the law; 
such ruling of the Comptroller General 
should not be binding upon or influence the 
Secretaries of the various military depart- 
ments; and 

Whereas Congressman SMITH, of Missis- 
sippi, aided by Congressman ROGERS, of Tex- 
as, and Congressman BATTLE, of Alabama, 
have introduced in the present session of 
Congress on April 22, 1953, a bill known as 
H. R. 4793, the purpose of which is to make 
clear the law that Reservists are entitled to 
such benefits on the same basis as members 
of the regular services; and 

Whereas Senator SPARKMAN (for himself 
and Senator HILL, of Alabama) has intro- 
duced in the present session of Congress on 
May 15, 1953, a bill entitled “S. 1914,” to the 
same end as the said H. R. 4793: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Reserve Officers Associa- 
tion of the United States, Inc., Department 
of Alabama, in convention assembled at 
Mobile, Ala., as follows: 

1. That this association disapproves the 
action of the Comptroller General and be- 
Heves the same not to be in accordance with 
the law. 

2. That the said action by the said Comp- 
troller General be reviewed by him. 

3. That the Secretaries of the various de- 
partments’ of the armed services carefully 
scrutinize such opinion and determine for 
themselves the status of the law with refer- 
ence to the question without considering 
themselves bound by such opinion. 

4. That every effort be made by such Sec- 
retaries to search out and apply the intent 
and purpose as well as the letter of the law 
in connection therewith. 

5. That Senators SPARKMAN and HILL, Con- 
gressmen SMITH, ROGERS, and BATTLE, be, and 
they are hereby, commended for their efforts 
in introducing remedial legislation should 
the same be necessary. 

6. That the Reserve Officers Association of 
the United States give full publicity in Re- 
serve Officer and other publications with ref- 
erence to the foregoing ruling and with fur- 
ther reference to the said bills now pending 
in both the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, and that all Reserve officers inform 
themselves as to the matters touched upon 
herein, contact their various Representatives 
and Senators in the Congress with the view 
to the enactment of such legislation into law 
to the end that Reserve officers, traveling to 
and from periods of active duty, not be dis- 
criminated against by the law or by any 
interpretation of the law by legislative agents 
or otherwise. 

7. That copies of this resolution be for- 
warded to Senators SPARKMAN and HILL, to 
Congressmen SMITH, ROGERS, and BATTLE, to 
the press, and to the Secretaries of the var- 
ious departments of the Armed Forces of the 
United States. y 


GOP and Reciprocal Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. FRANK E. SMITH 
OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1953 
Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 


Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 


I include the following editorial from 
the New York Times of June 15, 1953: 
GOP AND RECIPROCAL TRADE 


The House of Representatives fooled no- 
body—least of all itself—in approving yes- 
terday a 1-year extension of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act with a partisan 
amendment that could wreck the impartial 
character of the Tariff Commission. Admit- 

ly it was better that the House pass this 

ill than none at all, and far better that 
it pass it than the protectionist Simpson 
bill, which was used as the basis for the 
discussions and hearings in committee. 

But let no one think that the measure 
as it now goes to the Senate is any flaming 
torch for liberalization of trade. In the first 
place, the administration long ago promised 
that no major new trade agreements would 
be entered into this year; so at best the 
Reciprocal Trade Act is a mere expression 
of good will and continuity of policy. In the 
second place, the old Trade Agreements Act, 
which this one perpetuates, had already been 
so watered down that it could offer only lim- 
ited inducements to further enlargement of 
our international trade. In the third and 
most important place, the amendment in- 
creasing the size of the Tariff Commission 
from its authorized membership of 6—evenly 
divided between the 2 parties—to 7, allowing 
1 party to dominate it, is a major potential 
weapon for the protectionists. It is this 
amendment that we hope the Senate will 
knock out of the present bill. 

The size of the Tariff Commission is im- 
portant because the Tariff Commission is im- 
portant. It advises the President as to the 
peril point beyond which duty concessions 
would cause or threaten serious injury to 
domestic producers. It also advises him 
whether concessions already granted are 
causing or threatening serious injury to 
competitive domestic industry, in which case 
the concessions may be withdrawn under 
the escape clause. 

As recently as last week the President 
showed his reluctance to interfere with the 
flow of trade by rejecting a proposal-to in- 
crease the duty on silk scarves imported from 
Japan. There is little doubt where the Pres- 
ident’s natural instinct lies. But, perhaps 
unwittingly, he has already appointed one 
protectionist to the Commission. Even with- 
out the proposed increase in membership 
there is still another vacancy to be filled. 
The President should look carefully before 
he makes his next appointment. And the 
Senate should relieve him of the necessity 
of turning the Commission from a bipartisan 
body into a partisan one. The President has 
the Democrats on his side in this fight. Now 
it’s just a question of getting enough Repub- 
licans to go along. 


Justice for Poland 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1953 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I ask that the fol- 
lowing speech by Dr. Feliks Gross, asso- 
ciate professor of sociology and social 
anthropology, Brooklyn, and adjutant 
professor, New York University, be in- 
cluded in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
The speech was delivered under the aus- 
pices of the Polish American Congress, 


Inc., and is another in a long series dedi- 


cated to bringing home to the people of 
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the United States the theme of this great 
organization, Justice for Poland: 


German war against the civilized world 
which has climaxed with the attack against 
Poland in 1939 indicated that the old struc- 
ture of international relations in Europe is 
obsolete. This fact, that the structure of 
European international relations was far be- 
hind the necessities of modern times, was 
not new. Already before World War I the 
idea of a United Europe was advanced. After 
1939 the need for a formation of a European 
Union became much more evident, and the 
initiative toward formation of a European 
Federation or Union much more definitive. 
This initiative has been taken simultaneously 
by Winston Churchill of Great Britain on 
the one hand and the late Wladyslaw Sikor- 
ski, Prime Minister of Poland, on the other. 
Churchill, de Gaulle and Reynaud suggested 
a Franco-British Union. This Union might 
have formed a future European Federation. 
However, the Churchill, de Gaulle, and Rey- 
naud initiative failed. The French govern- 
ment at that time rejected this proposition. 
However, the Poles and Czechoslovaks moved 
soon toward a Czechoslovak-Polish Confed- 
eration. Agreements toward a Czechoslovak- 
Polish Federation were signed already in the 
1940’s. Sikorski’s government supported a 
broader initiative toward formation of a 
broader East European Federation. Such a 
federation would include all nations from the 
Baltic to the Aegean. Jan Masaryk and Ed- 
ward Benes, the Czechoslovak statesmen, 
were supporters of this idea. 

In consequence of the Polish, Czechoslo- 
vak, Yugoslav, and Greek initiative, a cen- 
tral and eastern European planning board 
was formed in New York in 1941. Members 
of this board were Czechoslovakia, Greece, 
Yugoslavia, and Poland. The purpose of it 
was initiation of plans toward a very close 
cooperation in this area. All four nations 
moved rather fast and definitive toward a 
new regional and confederate solution in this 
area. 

Strong support for a European federation 
came from the Polish underground. The 
Council of National Unity, an underground 
parliament of Poland, favored the idea of an 
east European confederation. Democratic 
members of Polish resistance favored a Euro- 
pean union. Both in London and inside 
Poland broad plans for a future European 
organization were discussed. There was al- 
most a general agreement that an eastern 
European union or confederation should be 
created. In addition to this eastern Euro- 
pean federation, most of the Polish demo- 
crats in exile favored a broader union, a 
European federation. They argued that an 
eastern European confederation, of which 
Poland would be a member, should become 
a part of a broader European union. The 
Baltic States, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, and the Balkans were to become some 
kind of a regional unit within this European 
federation. 

The Polish Government in exile remained 
faithful to the idea of a European unity 
and its policy was consistently pro-European. 
After the tragic death of the late General 
Sikorski, the government of Prime Minister 
Mikolajezyk continued a policy of support 
of a European federation. When Thomas 
Arciszewski, one of the leading personali- 
ties of the Polish underground, arrived from 
Poland to London and became Polish Prime 
Minister in exile, his government gave full 
support to plans for an eastern European 
confederation and supported with sympathy 
all the efforts toward a European union. 

Of course, Stalin and Communist impe- 
rialists are and were opposed to a European 
federation, Lenin was a mortal enemy of 
European unity. A weak, divided Europe 
was their goal. It is Bismarck who is cred- 
ited with saying, We devour countries like 
an artichoke—piece by piece.” A weak and 
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divided Europe Is, of course, an easy prey 
of the Communists. The Soviet Union de- 
voured Eastern Europe piece by piece—like 
an artichoke. 

The Poles opposed vigorously the program 
of Yalta. They opposed partition of Eu- 
rope. The Polish Government in exile, 
headed by Arciszewski, was at that time the 
only allied government which has rejected 
totally Yalta, and in consequence, the parti- 
tion of Europe. 

Soon after a short interlude, Soviet plans 
became obvious. The Communist goal is 


simple. Their goal is the conquest of the 
planet. Europe is an essential step toward 
this goal. When Soviet danger became im- 


minent, European unity became again in 
1946 a leading, constructive idea of the Eu- 
ropean reconstruction. But not only Soviet 
threat has prompted Europeans into cooper- 
ation. Economic reconstruction of Europe 
was hardly possible without a European 
unity. 

From the very beginning, free Poles in 
exile, as well as American Poles, followed 
with sympathy the growth of European 
movement and European institutions, such 
as the Council of Europe in Strassbourg. 
Associations of Polish federalists have been 
formed, Leading Polish committees in exile 
gave their enthusiastic support to the idea 
of a European union. 

Programs of exiles were outlined in 1951 
and 1952 in the Philadelphia manifesto and 
in the Williamsburg declaration. In both 
documents it was agreed that after libera- 
tion the enslaved countries of Eastern Eu- 
rope will form an Eastern European re- 
gional confederation or union, This union 
they agreed will, in turn, become a part of 
& European federation. There is a great 
similarity between. the Eastern European 
countries. They have suffered from con- 
quest, wars, and foreign subjugation. Com- 
mon suffering has contributed to mutual 
understanding. Polish committees in exile— 
there are two of them—have signed both 
documents. Both documents were docu- 
ments drafted with full support of the 
National Committee for a Free Europe. 

Since 1939 Polish foreign policy initiated 
by Sikorski was above all a European one. 
The world will not remain half free and half 
slave. One time Poland will be free again. 
It will then join a democratic and free 
European union. A European union will, in 
turn, be a member of the North Atlantic 
Community to which today the United States 
and western European countries already be- 
long. A free, powerful, and democratic At- 
lantic Community will become a pillar of 
a peaceful world, and such a community 
will also become a constructive solution and 
constructive element in a future United Na- 
tions system. 


Civic Planning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 16, 1953 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an article 
entitled “Jobs, Inc.,“ which appeared in 
the spring edition of Transmission, pub- 
lished by the Northern Natural Gas Co., 
of Omaha, Nebr. 

This article features Albert Lea, Minn., 
as an outstanding example of civic 
planning and cooperativeness. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Joes, Inc. 

It was just a decade ago, in 1943, that the 
residents of Albert Lea, Minn., although still 
several years removed from the completion 
of World War II, undertook a postwar com- 
munity planning program of herculean pro- 
portions. 

Today that program, after experiencing 
postwar success far beyond the hope of the 
most optimistic of the city dads of Albert 
Lea, continues as a permanent and impor- 
tant segment of Albert Lea's economical 
development. 

At the start this program took the shape 
of a mass job hunt. It came about this way. 
Albert Lea, a city of nearly 16,000 population, 
was chosen in 1943 by a branch of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce to be a guinea 
pig for a study in postwar community plan- 
ning. The one thing that was uppermost in 
the minds of the men of Albert Lea who were 
attempting this planning was that there 
would be a job paying a living wage for every 
worker who wanted one after the war. 

Albert Lea was chosen as the guinea pig 
because it was a small industrial city with 
many small employers and one large em- 
ployer, Wilson & Co., which maintains a meat 
packing plant there. Beyond this, Albert 
Lea and Freeborn County, of which it is the 
county seat, had shown, particularly since 
the reorganization of the chamber of com- 
merce in 1939, an unusual and outstanding 
spirit of community interest and coopera- 
tion. 

THE JOB TO BE DONE 

First step in the postwar community plan- 
ning program got underway when Albert 
Lea, with the help of the Northwest Research 
committee of Minneapolis, conducted a 
study to determine the potential unem- 
ployment figure for after the war. This 
study showed a postwar labor force totaling 
6,561. 

Knowing the number of workers who would 
want jobs after the war, the businessmen 
of Albert Lea then set out to conduct a 
survey among the city’s employers of how 
many jobs they would be able to provide 
This survey showed that there would be 
jobs available for 5,968 persons, which left 
a potential unemployment figure of 593. 

At the same time these studies were be- 
ing conducted, a survey of a cross section of 
the city’s and county’s population was taken 
to find out what goods they expected to buy 
during the first 2 years after the war. These 
consumers’ needs especially applied to goods 
which were not available during the war. 

Let’s take one of these purchase indica- 
tions and analyze the aid it could provide in 
attempting to create more jobs. The indica- 
tion that 2,296 automobiles would be pur- 
chased in Freeborn County could have such 
effects as these: The car dealer, seeing the 
surprisingly large number of autos that 
would be sold according to the survey, might 
plan to add another salesman to his staff; 
the auto garage might add another me- 
chanic, and the filling station take on an- 
other attendant. 

In this way such a survey could help to 
whittle away at the total of potential un- 
employed. But, of course, it was not the 
complete answer to finding jobs for everyone, 
and the leaders of Albert Lea realizing this, 
set out to hit even harder at the problem of 
creating more jobs. 

JOBS, INC, 

To create more jobs called for a three- 
forked avenue of approach, the business 
leaders decided. These three methods were: 
encourage the expansion of existing indus- 
tries; to seek and help locate new factories, 
and thirdly to help new small enterprises 
get under way, especially for returning vet- 
erans who wanted to go into business for 
themselves, 
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To accomplish these ends, Jobs, Inc., a 
branch of the chamber of commerce, was 
formed in 1944. Jobs, Inc., consisted of 100 
persons who each put up $100 to organize 
and finance the enterprise. 

The money thus raised was be used as 
risk capital to loan to those people who 
desired to start a new business in Albert Lea. 

President of this Jobs, Inc., organization, 
was, and still is today, C. E. Myers, district 
manager for Interstate Power Co., the gas 
and electric utility at Albert Lea. The city 
is served gas from the pipeline system of 
Northern Natural. 


FIRST PROJECT 


The first actual case history of Jobs, Inc., 
provides a clear picture of how Jobs, Inc., 
functioned and gives an idea of the vigor 
with which the group swung into action. 
An established Albert Lea firm making 
wagon tongues had the problem of a large 
quantity of left-over wood scraps. Two Al- 
bert Lea young men got the idea of using 
the scrap for making toys. Making a sample 
wooden toy tractor, the men approached Jobs, 
Inc. The idea went over. Jobs, Inc. agreed 
to take on the project. A loan of $1,000 was 
negotiated from the Jobs, Inc. pool. 

An example of the cooperation that existed 
in the venture was brought out when some 
of the leaders pitched in as follows: the 
manager of the local Ben Franklin store 
ordered 500 of the toy tractors; a vice presi- 
dent of another firm figured cost of produc- 
tion for the new toy company; a public 
accountant helped set up the books; an- 
other executive attempted to secure sales 
outlets; and thus a firm was born, the Albert 
Lea Manufacturing Co. 

The firm was soon on its feet manufactur- 
ing a variety of toys and employing nearly 
10 persons. The loan has long since been 
repaid in full with interest. 

Other companies. which, although they did 
not need financing, were started in Albert 
Lea through the encouragement and help 
of Jobs, Inc., included the Albert Lea Electro 
Plating Co., A. A. Sorenson Co. (crates, boxes, 
skids), and the Ad-Art Co. 

Besides the toy firm, other companies 
which have actually started in Albert Lea 
through the aid of a loan from Jobs, Inc., are 
the Duncanson, now Gladwill Pattern and 
Design Co. (industrial patterns), and Kwik 
Sweep Co. (floor sweeping compound). 

In addition to new firms originating in Al- 
bert Lea, Jobs, Inc., has been responsible 
for established firms located elsewhere in- 
stalling new factories or branches in Albert 
Lea. A typical example of this is Munsing- 
wear, Inc. The officials of this men’s and 
women's underwear firm were looking for a 
spot for a branch location. The chamber of 
commerce and Job, Inc., worked closely with 
its officials and were instrumental in helping 
them pick Albert Lea for the site. 

A director of Jobs, Inc., and another Al- 
bert Lea citizen knew that a Minneapolis 
businessman was thinking of opening a non- 
ferrous foundry someplace. They called up- 
on him, and as a result, the Continental 
Foundries, Inc., is now located in Albert Lea. 
He commented, I never saw such a go-getting 
outfit; we were packed up and moved before 
we knew it.” 

Jobs, Inc., has been a financial success, 
now showing assets of $17,000, all of which 
is cash. Of course, the success of such a 
venture cannot be measured in terms of 
assets alone. It is the jobs created, the in- 
crease in retail sales, the industrial expan- 
pansion, and the development of community 
spirit and cooperation that measure the suc- 
cess. 

JOBS BUILDING, INC. 

For several years following 1944, consider- 
able thought had been given by some Albert 
Lea businessmen concerning the evident need 
for an organization which would be empow- 
ered to construct and acquire industrial, 
wholesaling, and warehousing buildings and 
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sites for future occupancy. In August of 
1950, Jobs Building was officially incorporat- 
ed and more than $34,000 worth of stock sold. 

The corporation immediately purchased a 
3%4-acre industrial site and started construc- 
tion of an 11,000-square-foot universal-type 
industrial building on it, without a buyer in 
sight. Before the building was half finished, 
it was purchased by Universal Milking Ma- 
chine Co. 

Next Jobs Building, Inc., purchased an old- 
er 10,000-square-foot building which it rents 
at a reasonable figure to the A. A. Sorenson 
Co., manufacturer of crates, boxes, and skids. 

In 1951, Jobs Building, Inc., paid $19,200 
for an unimproved 96-acre tract. It is clear 
of debt. The tract, located just south of the 
city, was purchased as a further inducement 
for new industries and wholesalers or the 
expansion of established ones. 

Last spring the Albert Lea Pipe & Supply 
Co. purchased a portion of the 96 acres from 
Jobs Building, Inc., and has constructed a 
building to its own specifications. 

Standing as mute evidence to the effective- 
ness of Jobs, Inc., and Jobs Building, Inc., is 
the fact that industrial expansion and em- 
ployment has increased measurably during 
the last 10 years. A total of 28 new firms 
have opened, and industrial employment has 
risen from 1,586 to over 3,900.. Total em- 
ployment in all lines of endeavor has in- 
creased from 4,266 to 7,899. 

Jobs President Charlie Myers points out 
the interesting fact that retail sales in the 
community also increased in about the same 
ratio as employment. In 1941 Albert Lea’s 
retail sales were under $9 million, while by 
1951 they had increased to over $26 million. 
In 1941 wholesale sales were just over $4 
million; in 1952 they were $12,700,000. 


WIDESPREAD PUBLICITY 


From the start, Jobs, Inc., and Jobs Build- 
ing, Inc., would have tickled the fancy of a 
Hollywood publicity agent. The project re- 
ceived comment throughout the entire Na- 
tion. As far back as July of 1943, when 
the plan was just underway the Dallas (Tex.) 
News commented editorially, “Lifting its 
civic periscope above the muddled waters of 
War economy, a little city in Minnesota is 
making a scientific survey of its postwar 
needs with a view of having a job for every 
resident when peace returns.” 

Clippings from newspapers in England, 
Sweden, and South America were also re- 
ceived. Hal Boyle, noted war correspondent, 
visited Albert Lea and did a story on Jobs, 
Inc., for the Associated Press. The Christian 
Science Monitor carried a feature. 

The radio program, Cavalcade of America 
devoted an entire program to Jobs, Inc. 
Kate Smith also did a program about the 
unique enterprise. 

Among other magazines that carried fea- 
tures about the community planning were 
Time, Nation’s Business, This Week, Reader's 
Digest, Cosmopolitan, and Liberty. 

Such publicity caused a flood of mail in- 
quiries about the work to flow into Albert 
Lea. By 1946 over 2,000 letters inquiring 
about Jobs, Inc., had been received. Prob- 

_ably the inquiry coming from the most re- 
mote location was a letter from the Fiji 
Islands. 

One letter from a high-school girl in Port- 
land, Oreg., requested some literature which 
will explain why your town is so often in 
the limelight. Many of the letters were 
from officials of other towns wondering how 
such @ plan could be put into effect by them. 

A CONTINUING EFFORT 

There is no sign of resting on past laurels, 
or a let-up in enthusiasm and vigor, on the 
part of the leaders of Jobs, Inc., and Jobs 
Building, Ine. As recent as December of 
1952, a good example of their continued effort 
Was displayed when Jobs, Inc., helped locate 
a site for another new firm, Northwest Rub- 
ber Co., which is making abrasive linings to 
specifications, 


A few lines ago the enthusiasm and vigor 
of the Jobs, Inc., leaders were mentioned, 
If one individual in Albert Lea can be cred- 
ited with giving the utmost in those char- 
acteristics, it is the president of Jobs, Inc., 
and Jobs Building, Inc—Charlie Myers. 
Soft spoken Mr. Myers is one of Albert Lea's 
leading citizens. Combining his duties as 
district manager of Interstate Power Co. and 
his active civic work, he has little spare time. 
He is a former county chairman of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development (CED), a 
member of the Governor’s Economic Coun- 
cil, and a member of the Minnesota Little 
Hoover Commission. 

In a civic brochure, Bill Sykes, secretary 
of the chamber of commerce, who works 
closely with Mr. Myers on Jobs, Inc., and 
Jobs Building, Inc., wrote this: 

“Charlie, as Mr. Myers is affectionately 
known by his thousands of admirers, is an 
outstanding example in Minnesota and any- 
where else of what one man with vision 
and faith in the future can do in generating 
interest in a community to the point where 
scores of individuals get together to form 
corporation of a civic nature which bring 
about tremendous benefits to a community, 
to a State and to individuals who go into 
business and who are employed in those 
industries.” 

Charlie, himself, is quick to explain that 
the success of Jobs is a team venture. He 
points out the industrious effort put out 
by chamber secretary Bill Sykes, the co- 
operation from the Minnesota State Employ- 
ment Service, the members of the boards of 
Jobs, Inc., and Jobs Building, Inc., the 
northwest research committee, Minnesota 
Department of Business Research and De- 
velopment, the leaders of the chamber, Al- 
bert Lea’s business executives and many 
others. 

It is little wonder that with the existence 
of such wonderful civic spirit and coopera- 
tion, the residents of this progressive Min- 
nesota community proudly point out their 
fitting slogan, “Albert Lea, the city that plans 
its future.” 


Treaty Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 16, 1953 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Journal-American of 
June 8, 1953: 


TREATY Law 


Senator Bricker’s proposed constitutional 
amendment to restrict the President's treaty- 
making powers has been approved by the 
Senate Judiciary Committee and will prob- 
ably be passed by both Houses of Congress 
this year. 

The amendment will then go to the legis- 
latures and, if ratified by three-fourths of 
the States within 7 years, will become part 
of the organic law of the Nation. 

The measure, its authors report, will not in 
any way affect the President's sole author- 
ity to conduct foreign relations, nor will it 
diminish the ability of the State Depart- 
ment to enter into treaties, subject to the 
Senate’s approval. 

The amendment will prevent the substi- 
tution of “treaty law” for domestic law with- 
in the United States except through legisla- 
tion which would be valid in the absence of 
treaty. 
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‘As a further safeguard, the amendment 
would place international Executive orders— 
which have sometimes been substituted for 
treaties—under the same limitation. 

Legal experts who appeared before the Sen- 
ate committee testified that treaty law has 
become the gravest constitutional issue in 
our history since the Bill of Rights was 
adopted. 

A clause in the Constitution provides that 
treaties made under the authority of the 
United States” shall be “the supreme law of 
the land.” 

Courts have ruled that treaties may thus 
displace State constitutions, statutes en- 
acted by Congress or the legislatures, and 
even some provisions of the Constitution 
itself. 

The inherent dangers in this situation— 
existing in no other country in the same 
form—did not become apparent until after 
the United States had joined the United 
Nations. 

In that organization representatives of 
foreign governments may devise agreements 
which, as treaties, would become law for the 
American people on their home ground with- 
out their knowledge and without the assent 
of their own lawmakers. 

In these circumstances the United States 
could be—and, in fact, is being—progres- 
sively merged into a form of world govern- 
‘ment. Such a government could, through 
treaty law, acquire and exercise control over 
our civil and social affairs, our labor rela- 
tions, our trade and commerce, our currency 
and banking, our immigration system, and 
our taxes and tariffs. 

The Bricker amendment will remove us 
from this danger, assure our national inde- 
pendence, and protect our constitutional in- 
stitutions. It will, in fact, make us stronger 
rather than weaker in international trans- 
actions. 

To the American Bar Association goes 
credit for a long fight in this cause—with 
credit especially to its past president, Mr. 
Frank E. Holman, of Seattle, Wash., who, in 
1948, discerned the snare laid for us in two 
United Nations instruments—the Conven- 
tions Against Genocide and a Covenant on 
Human Rights. 


United States Food Stocks for Famine 
Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1953 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recor, I include a series of ar- 
ticles by Malcolm Johnson in the New 
York Journal-American and other 
Hearst newspapers, in which the former 
Pulitzer prize winner describes how some 
of our vast store of surplus food can be 
sent to the famine areas of the world 
to combat communism and build good 
will. This series also includes an edi- 
torial on the same subject, which I am 
sure will interest the Members of the 
House. 

The matter follows: 

WELFARE AGENCIES ACT—SEEK UNITED STATES 
SURPLUSES FOR FAMINE AREAS 
(By Malcolm Johnson) 

WASHINGTON, May 21.—The Nation's lead- 
ing private welfare agencies are moving 
today to help unshackle vast surplus food 
stocks held by the United States Govern- 
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ment in order to release larger quantities of 
this desperately needed food to famine- 
stricken areas of the world. 

As an indication of what can be done the 
Government has just agreed to donate 90 
million pounds of its huge dried milk sur- 
plus to these agencies for distribution to 
the needy overseas during the next 6 months. 


RECOGNIZE NEEDS 


Final allocations have not been made, but 
Government authorities, recognizing urgent 
needs in some areas, have accepted high pri- 
ority requests from four agencies. 

They are releasing to them 980,000 pounds 
of this milk for immediate distribution to 
South Korea, Austria, Yugoslavia, India, and 
Pakistan, among others. 

The 90 million pounds being released rep- 
resents less than half the total of dried 
milk, now held by the Government, which 
was followed up by other similar allotments. 

That figure, in turn, Is only a fraction of 
the millions of tons of other foods, much 
of it perishable, acquired by the Govern- 
ment under the United States farm price- 
support program and piling up in the ware- 
houses and storage plants with serious risk 
of spoilage due to domestic oversupply. 


CRITICAL SURPLUSES 


The most critical surpluses at present are 
in wheat, corn, and butter. 

Yet millions of people in many parts of 
the world are starving or are on the verge 
of starvation. For these, including helpless 
children, the food needs are described as 
urgent and immediate. 

Thus the Government’s current action in 
releasing the milk is hailed by the private 
agencies as a step which they hope will be 
followed by other similar allotments and 
a concerted effort to remove legal obstacles 
blocking humanitarian distribution abroad 
of food surpluses not usable in the United 
States of America. 

Congressional action may be required to 
revise some of the existing Government regu- 
lations, it was pointed out. 

CARE, one of the many private welfare 
agencies, which for 3 years has been pleading 
with the Government to free more surplus 
stocks, says of present world conditions: 

“In many countries the need for a crust 
of bread, the worry for the next meal, is 
nearly as acute as it was in the immediate 
postwar period.” 

In Korea, says CARE, “famine has joined 
the terrors of war.” In Greece 200 villages 
near the northern border are threatened with 
starvation, CARE also cites critical needs 
among India’s 350 million population, in 
Pakistan, and among the displaced persons 
in Germany and Austria. 

. Edward Swanstrom of the War Re- 
lief Services of the Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference says: 

“Every day we get urgent appeals for food 
from many areas of the world. Our relief 
program is concerned primarily with millions 
of displaced persons. We are trying to aid 
populations totaling about 38 million, 

“In Germany and Austria alone there are 
about 10 million. In the Middle East, be- 
tween the Arabs and the Europeans, about 
900,000. In India and Pakistan, nearly 12 
million. In Hongkong and Formosa, 5 mil- 
lion refugees from Red China. In Korea, 
between refugees from the north and the 
displaced in the south, nearly 10 million.” 

In contrast to this grim picture of want 
and misery in many lands the United States 
Government today figuratively is sitting on 
mountains of surplus foods acquired by the 
Commodity Credit Corporaiton under the 
farm price-support law. 

STOCKS INCREASING 

The Government now holds $1.3 billions in 
farm commodities, mostly food, by outright 
purchase or taken as collateral against un- 
redeemed farm loans, 


With farm prices falling the Government, 
as it must under the law, is continuing to 
acquire farm products to add to the already 
huge surplus. 

Experts predict that by the middle of next 
year the Government's stockpile of food may 
reach a whopping total of $4.5 billion—an 
all-time high. In addition to huge surpluses 
of wheat, corn, and butter, this also includes 
beans, cheese, peanuts, and other foods. 

Even now the Nation’s warehouses are 
bursting at the seams with surplus foods and 
the storage fees alone cost the American 
taxpayers more than $100 million a year. 

On wheat, the problem of storage is so 
acute the Government is taking old World 
War II Liberty ships out of mothballs and 
pouring millions of bushels of wheat into 
their holds in the Hudson River near New 
York City. 

American welfare agencies working over- 
seas say that the Communists are attempting 
to exploit the United States surplus prob- 
lem. To the needy all over the world the 
Communists are saying: 

“The greedy Americans will let their sur- 
plus food rot before they will use it to feed 
your hungry children.” 

To counteract this Communist propaganda 
and at the same time do positive good in re- 
lieving human suffering, the private agen- 
cies are appealing to the Government to cut 
through legal red tape and release, through 
outright donation, if necessary, more of the 
surpluses for overseas distribution, 


GREAT OPPORTUNITY 


The agencies see in the paradoxical situa- 
tion, they say, God-given opportunity to 
combat communism and to cement friend- 
ship abroad by such concrete, voluntary ex- 
pressions of good will from the American 
people—and at no extra cost to the tax- 
payers. 

The effort in this direction Is being coor- 
dinated through the American Council of 
Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service, rep- 
resenting 53 private agencies with extensive 
overseas relief programs. 

As to how much food the agencies could 
use, Miss Charlotte Owen, the council's 
executive director, said: “The sky is the 
limit.” 

Yet the agencies recognize, she empha- 
sized, that the problem is not a simple one, 


LAST ON LIST 


Under the law, she pointed out, if food is 
given away there is a definite set of priorities 
and the overseas agencies are last on the 
list. Ahead of them are the school-lunch 
program for United States children, the 
American Indians, and Federal, State, and 
local relief organizations, 

But the overseas agencies make the point 
that present stocks and the increasing new 
surpluses are great enough to meet all these 
domestic priorities and still have an abund- 
ance for overseas distribution. 

This would be far better, they argue, than 
risk spoilage and continue to pay storage on 
surpluses which can’t be sold and can't be 
consumed domestically. Also, it would 
probably enable the Government to make 
corresponding cuts in dollar outlays being 
made to various needy countries under the 
foreign aid program. 


SURPLUSES FoR FAMINE AREAS—Say CONGRESS 
WILL FREE Foop 


(By Malcolm Johnson) 


WASHINGTON, May 22.—Congressional lead- 
ers predicted today that legislation will be 
enacted by the current Congress to help re- 
lease more of the Government's mounting 
food surpluses for relief of critical famine and 
starvation conditions in various foreign 
countries. 

Both Congress and the White House, it was 
emphasized today, have expressed a desire 
for action, in view of urgent need abroad for 
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food, while the Government's vast surplus 
food stores are being swelled daily under the 
United States farm price support program, 

Several bills aimed at the problem are 
pending in Congress, but it appears that up 
to now both Congress and the White House 
have been waiting for the other to take the 
initiative. 

Representative Hope, Republican, Kansas, 
chairman of the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee, is sponsoring a bill providing that up to 
25 percent of farm commodities held by the 
Government be made available for donation 
to foreign relief without regard to domestic 
priorities under the present law. 

There has been no hearing on the bill, 
Hope explained, because it is felt in some 
quarters that the problem can be worked 
out without further legislation. 

This view is shared, he said, by Secretary 
of Agriculture Benson and by some private 
welfare agency officials who have been plead- 
ing for the release of more food for overseas 
distribution, 

Hope, who is considered one of the coun- 
try's best informed men on farm problems, 
said: 

It there is need for the legislation we will 
go ahead with it and enact it before Con- 
gress adjourns, I personally favor that 
method of getting rid of some of our sur- 
pluses, especially the perishables, 

“I think it is the wise, humane and sensi- 
ble thing to dispose of our food surpluses in 
some way that people can use them, either 
at concessional prices or as outright gifts if 
necessary.” 

With millions of people hungry today, 
Hope agreed that it would be a crime against 
humanity to permit any of the huge United 
States food surpluses to spoll and rot while 
the American taxpayers pay out huge sums 
in storage fees to keep it. A 


RECALLS SCANDAL 


Recalling the potato-surplus scandal of 
several years ago, when the Government was 
destroying mountains of potatoes at a total 
loss of about $500 million, while people else- 
where in the world were hungry, Hore de- 
clared: 

“That situation created a very bad reac- 
tion. The people don’t want to see anything 
like that happen again. They do not like to 
see food wasted or destroyed.” 

Under the present law the Government 
may giveaway food surpluses only as a last 
resort, when it can't be sold and is spoiling 
or in danger of spoiling. 


PRIORITIES FIXED 


Under the priorities established by law, 
it then must be given first to the United 
States lunch program, American Indians, and 
domestic public relief agencies, welfare 
agencies distributing food abroad are last on 
the list. Hope's bill would remove domestic 
priority obstacles on up to 25 percent of the 
surpluses. 

It is conceded, however, that the Secretary 
of Agriculture has wide latitude in deciding 
when a commodity is in danger of spoiling, 
thus enabling him to release more for foreign 
aid, above domestic needs. 

Hore quoted Secretary Benson as saying 
that much more of the food surpluses prob- 
ably could be channeled to foreign aid be- 
cause there is not now enough demand from 
the priority domestic groups to take up a 
large share of the surplus, 


U. N. FOOD RESERVE 


Another congressional bill pending calls 
for the establishment of an international 
food reserve under the United Nations to 
achieve more equitable distribution of world 
surpluses, This bill is sponsored by 24 
Senators. 

Senator AIKEN, Republican, of Vermont, 
chairman of the Senate Agricultural Com- 
mittee, said President Eisenhower was ex- 
tremely interested in seeing more United 
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States food surpluses made available for for- 
eign relief through the American voluntary 
private agencies. 

AIKEN expressed concern over the steady 
buildup of United States food surpluses, but 
advised caution in any foreign distribution 
plan so as not to unbalance farm economies 
abroad. 

DILEMMA UNDER LAW 

With the surpluses continuing to pile up, 

the Government's dilemma is this: Under 
the law, it first must try to sell on the open 
market for not less than 105 percent of the 
support price paid, plus reasonable handling 
charges. 
Failing that, to overcome a serious sur- 
plus problem and avoid spoilage, the Govern- 
ment may sell abroad or domestically, under 
certain conditions, at concessional prices, or 
a fraction of the actual cost. 

The Government hesitates to do this 
abroad, because foreign governments al- 
ready are expressing the fear that the United 
States in desperation, may dump its farm 
surpluses on them and ruin their own 
markets. 

As to spoilage, there is a difference of 
opinion as to how much, if any, of the pres- 
ent food supplies are in such danger. 

Government officials deny charges that 
large stocks are already spoiling. 

Under the farm price-support law the Gov- 
ernment now owns outright $1.3 billion in 
farm products, mostly food. 

The Government is still holding wheat and 
corn from the 1948 crops. It now has 130.9 
million bushels of wheat, costing $350.8 mil- 
lion, and loans of $805 million against an- 
other 358.9 million bushels, all 1952 crop. 

By July 1, when new crops are taken in” 
the Government expects to hold up to 500 
million bushels. 

In corn the Government has 261.1 million 
bushels, costing $419.8 million, and loans of 
$399 million more against 254.9 million 
bushels of 1952 corn. By October 1, farm ex- 
perts say, the Government will own up to 
500 million bushels of corn. 

The Government is buying butter under 
the price support program at the rate of 
about 2 million pounds a day and now owns 
more than 157 million pounds, costing the 
taxpayers $105 million. 

The Government hoard also includes 1.7 
million 100-pound units of dry edible beans, 
costing $14.5 million; $44 million in cheese 
and $11 million in peanuts, among other 
foods. 

Beyond this statistical forest beyond all the 
valid reasons for the mounting surplus, there 
lies a compelling human factor; millions of 
people in two-thirds of the free world are 
hungry today, while the United States has a 
growing oversupply problem. 

That is why, for humanitarian reasons, the 
private welfare agencies are beseeching the 
Government to release more of its swollen 
surplus stores. 


Farm SUPPORTS Costty—Unitep STATES PAN- 
Try BILL $13,000 an HOUR—URGE GOVERN- 
MENT RELEASE OF SURPLUSES To RELIEVE 
FAMINES ABROAD 

(By Malcolm Johnson} 

Wasnincton, May 25.— American taxpay- 
ers last year paid at the rate of $13,555 an 
hour just to store the vast, and still mount- 
ing, food and other farm commodity sur- 
pluses acquired by the United States Gov- 
ernment under the farm price support pro- 
gram. 

The cost for the entire 1952 fiscal year was 
$118,746,874.34, or $325,333.90 a day, and was 
charged to storage fees in the Nation's com- 
mercial warehouses, plus transportation and 
handling charges. 

In 1951 the cost, largely for storage, was 
higher—$21,347 an hour, or a total of $187 
million for the year on an inventory of $2.9 
bilions in Government-held farm commod- 
ities bought with the taxpayers’ money. 


Budgeted as “carrying charges,” these 
costs—added to the huge investment in ac- 
quiring the farm products under the price 
support law—are expected to reach new 
heights in 1953-54, based on a predicted 
stockpile of $4.5 billions—an alltime high. 

These cost figures were cited today in sup- 
port of the plea of leading private American 
welfare agencies for the Government to re- 
lease more of its steadily growing food sur- 
pluses to meet urgent needs in famine areas 
of the world. 

Rather nan keep food surplus to the point 
of spoilage, or the danger of it, and continue 
to pay storage on it, the agencies urge that 
the Government release larger quantities to 
meet critical needs abroad. 

Such action would serve a great humani- 
tarian purpose, they say, create good will and 
help refute Communist propaganda directed 
against the United States over the food sur- 
plus problem. 


CITE POSSIBLE SAVING 


In view of the Government's mounting 
surpluses—all paid for by the taxpayers— 
this could be done, the agencies suggest, at 
no extra cost to the taxpayers and possibly 
even at an overall saving to them, when 
cumulative storage costs are taken into 
account. 

Under the present setup, when and if the 
Government does donate food out of its sur- 
pluses for overseas relief, the private agen- 
cies distributing it must pay the inland 
freight charges from the point of storage to 
shipside. 

Under the mutual security aid agreements 
with some foreign governments, the welfare 
agencies are reimbursed by the United States 
Government on ocean freight costs to the 
countries where these agreements are in 
force, 

Shipments to countries where there are no 
such agreements, however, must be borne 
either by the agencies or the countries re- 
ceiving the goods. 

This while food needs overseas are de- 
scribed as virtually unlimited, the agencies 
distributing them are limited by freight costs 
which they pay out of their own funds con- 
tributed by the public. 

Some agency officials suggest that the Gov- 
ernment, rather than continue to pay storage 
fees on surpluses indefinitely, might even as- 
sume the inland freight charges—now borne 
by the agencies—and actually effect an over- 
all saving to the taxpayers, 

For instance, under the farm-price-support 
program the Government still is paying stor- 
age fees on 1948 wheat and corn, and the 
stockpile in these grains is mounting to stag- 
gering proportions. 

In 1952, the carrying charges on wheat 
alone totaled $68 million. On corn it was 
$30.9 million, 

In a favorable market, of course, when the 
Government is able to sell its commodity re- 
serves at the required level of not less than 
105 percent of the support price paid, it adds 
to the sale price the “carrying charges,” thus 
recovering the storage costs. 

But the farm market situation today, it is 
pointed out, is not favorable and so storage 
costs become an increasingly important fac- 
tor added to the risk of spoilage on growing 
stocks which can’t be consumed domestically 
and can't be sold at the price paid. 


IKE BACKS WHEAT LOAN TO PAKISTAN—SEND- 
ING OF UNITED STATES Foop OVERSEAS HELD 
VITAL WEAPON AGAINST REDS 

(By Malcolm Johnson) 


The value of United States food donations 
as a powerful weapon against communism 
was emphasized today by private American 
welfare agencies now urging the Government 
to release more of its huge and mounting sur- 
plus food stores for the relief of hungry mil- 
lions overseas. 
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Agency Officials also stressed the great ad- 
vantage of their policy in distributing for- 
eign aid on a people-to-people basis, with a 
minimum of red tape, so that the recipients 
know it is a voluntary expression of friend- 
ship and good will direct from the American 
people. 

After a White House conference with GOP 
congressional leaders yesterday, the Eisen- 
hower administration promised to support 
legislation to lend 1 million tons of wheat to 
famine-stricken Pakistan, 

House Speaker MARTIN, of Massachusetts, 
said the wheat bill would be introduced later 
this week. Details of the loan, including 
the price to be charged to the wheat, will 
be worked out later. 


TRAGEDY SEEN 


Commenting on the growing United States 
food surplus problem, as the Government 
continues to acquire tons of food under the 
farm price-support program, Paul French, 
executive director of CARE, the nonsectarian 
relief agency, said: 

“It would be a major tragedy if any of 
the millions of tons of surplus food now held 
by the Government should be permitted to 
go to waste or rot, while private agencies 
such as CARE have been trying for 3 years to 
release it where it will do the most good— 
in the starving areas of the world.” 

As an example of what can be done, French 
cited CARE’s job in distributing some $30 
million worth of Government-donated food 
in Yugoslavia in 1950-51. 


POLITICAL VALUE 


CARE distributed the food among some 4 
million of Yugoslavia’s needy and they were 
aware that it was a voluntary act of friend- 
ship from the American people. 

As a result, French said, Marshal Tito vol- 
untered the comment that it would now be 
most difficult to persuade the people of Yugo- 
slavia to become anti-American. 

While the political value of such action 
cannot be overlooked, especially in view of 
Communists’ attempts to exploit the United 
States food surplus situation, relief agency 
Officials observed: 

“For the hungry man with a hungry fam- 
ily in India, say, it is not enough to tell 
him that the United States is appropriat- 
ing x billions of dollars for foreign aid. 

“All he knows is that he and his family 
are still hungry. It will mean much more 
to him personally to give him food on a 
direct, personal basis. That's exactly what 
the private welfare agencies are doing over- 
seas.“ 


UNITED STATES SUPPLIES MOUNTING—SEEK 
SURPLUS BUTTER FOR HUNGER-STRICKEN 


(By Malcolm Johnson) 


The United States Government is faced 
today with a steadily rising surplus in but- 
ter—one of the high-protein foods needed 
in starving areas of the world. 

There also are critical United States sur- 
pluses in wheat and corn, among other foods, 
but because of shipping problems private 
welfare agencies say they are primarily con- 
cerned in getting high-protein foods, such 
as butter, milk, cheese, and eggs for over- 
seas distribution. 

The agencies are urging the immediate re- 
lease of greater quantities of such foods from 
the mounting surplus stores held by the 
Government under the United States farm 
price-support program. 

The Government’s butter hoard now totals 
upwards of 170,000,000 pounds. Purchases 
are continuing at the rate of about 2,000,000 
pounds a day. 

BEYOND NEEDS 

The butter surplus is already far and be- 
yond all domestic needs, the farm-commod- 
ity experts say, with no immediate prospect 
of unloading at the price-support levels 
paid. 
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The butter was acquired by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation at the support price of 
67 cents a pound, whereas the current open 
market quotations are below that; hence, no 
domestic buyers. 

To get rid of some of the surplus, 70,000,- 
000 pounds of butter are being distributed 
free to the United States school-lunch pro- 
gram and to domestic-relief agencies—hardly 
a dent in the overall supply. 

In addition, the Government had agreed 
to sell the Army 50,000,000 pounds of butter 
at 15 cents a pound, standing to lose $26,- 
000,000 on the deal. 

[From the New York Journal-American of 
May 25, 1953] 


Foop 


‘The series by Malcolm Johnson, of Inter- 
national News Service, now appearing in the 
Hearst newspapers, calls attention to a tre- 
mendous humanitarian opportunity avail- 
able to this Nation—and to the enormous 
good will potential within it. 

That opportunity could be grasped, and 
that good will secured, by sending some of 
our surplus food to the famine and hunger 
areas of the world. 

We think INS has got hold of something 
very important, so important as to demand 
consideration and action by our legislators 
in Washington. Johnson, former Pulitzer 
prize winner and one of the crack reporters 
of America, has done a thorough job of re- 
search, and his articles have the impact of 
documented clarity. 

From responsible welfare organizations 
such as CARE, the Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, and the coordinating American Coun- 
cil of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service, 
come these facts: 


HUNGER’S SHADOW 


That millions of men, women, and children 
in two-thirds of the free world are hungry— 
in South Korea, India, Pakistan, Greece, Aus- 
tria, Germany, the Middle East, to mention 
some places where hunger casts its lean and 
ravished shadow and the need of food be- 
comes a primal urge to keep alive. 

From Government and other responsible 
sources come these facts: 

That our warehouses are bulging with 
surplus food, of which storage fees alone 
cost the American taxpayer more than $100 
million a year. 

That the Government now holds $1.3 bil- 
lions in farm commodities, mostly food, and 
that this huge stockpile will reach $4.5 bil- 
lions by the middle of next year. 

Here, then, is an opportunity to relieve 
human misery at no cost to the taxpayer, 
and possibly even a saving, and receive in 
return something of inestimable value in 
the cold war against communism—good will. 

We talk and worry about the effectiveness 
of our propaganda. What more powerful 
propaganda can there be than food to those 
who hunger for it? Here is positive, ele- 
mental propaganda that needs no rhetoric, 
no language, no persuasion, to be under- 
stood. 

What is holding us up? Well, there are 
several barriers, none insurmountable. 
ACTION NEEDED 

Under the present law, the Government 
cannot give away food until it is decided that 
it can't be sold and is in danger of spoiling. 
Domestic priorities decree that the United 
States school lunch program, American In- 
dians, and Federal, State, and local relief 
organizations come first. Another is the fear 
of foreign governments that we might sell at 
a fraction of cost our surpluses abroad and 
wreck their own farm economies. 

There is so much surplus food now that 
donations abroad could not possibly en- 
danger domestic priorities. There is no in- 
tention in the plan we have in mind to dump 
food on foreign markets, for a price. 


The intention is simply to send it to people 
on the edge of starvation. 

Several bills are pending in Congress of 
which the most direct is that of Representa- 
tive Hore (Republican, Kansas), chairman 
of the House Agriculture Committee, which 
provides that up to 25 percent of farm com- 
modities held by the Government be made 
available to foreign relief. 

If this, or other bills need to be passed, 
8 get them passed. Let's have some ac- 

on. 

Here is a chance to do an immeasurable 
amount of good and receive an immeasurable 
amount of good in return. 


A Restatement of Israel’s Policies and 
Viewpoints 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1953 


Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, in his report on his return from the 
Middle East, Secretary Dulles empha- 
sized the critical situations in three sepa- 
rate areas—Israel and the Arab Nations; 
Egypt and England; and England and 
Iran. He stressed the need for a solution 
of these three controversial problems. 
In considering the first, Israel and the 
Arab Nations, I offer the following speech 
of Israel’s Ambassador, Abba S. Eban, to 
Strengthen the belief that Israel will 
make no aggressive move to expand be- 
yond its present boundaries: 


A RESTATEMENT OF ISRAEL’S POLICIES AND 
VIEWPOINTS 


(Address by Abba S. Eban, Ambassador of 
Israel to the United States, at the national 
action conference of the United Jewish 
Appeal, Washington, D. C., June 7, 1953) 
The Middle East attracts much scrutiny 

in these anxious times by those concerned 
for its security and progress. Modern Israel 
stands at the heart and center of this ancient 
region. The continents of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa are all within our neighboring gaze. 
The Mediterranean, chief artery of the West- 
ern World, and the Red Sea, looking toward 
the further East, are united in Israel—and 
in Israel alone—by a short bridge of land 
friendly to freedom. Our central place in the 
world of geography reflects a corresponding 
centrality in the realm of ideals. The far- 
flung Jewish dispersion gives us a sense of 
universal mission in space, which is further 
deepened in time, by long and continuous 
historic memories. Our democratic heritage, 
which we cherish with ardent passion, in- 
spires a concern, which we share with others, 
for the strength and unity of democratic 
civilization. 

These, together with our immediate re- 
sponsibility for preserving Israel’s new-won 
statehood, are the credentials of our au- 
thority to interpret the Middle Eastern 
scene. It is, I think, a strong authority. 
Others may surpass us in the scope of their 
global responsibility and of their physical 
and political influence, but our contempla- 
tion of these problems has the virtues of 
intimacy and proximity. 

From this point of vantage, I now come 
to restate Israel's position on the major 
political problems of our region, 


I. THE ARAB WORLD, ISRAEL, AND THE WEST 


Anybody coming upon the turbulent Mid- 
dle Eastern scene encounters vehement ex- 
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pressions of Arab resentment against the 
Western World, and especially the United 
States, by reason of their support of Is- 
rael’s independence. The point is not 
whether this resentment exists, as it well 
may, but whether it is a just grievance de- 
serving to be allayed, or an unreasonable 
neurosis to be refuted and denied. 

The modern history of the Middle East 
is predominantly the process of swift and 
sudden Arab emancipation. A traveler to 
our region today traverses the boundaries of 
the 8 sovereign states not one of which 
had its freedom 4 decades ago. What a 
vast patrimony this is—how immeasurable 
its potential and actual wealth, how limit- 
less its possibilities of political and economic 
strength. The Arab people has inherited 
all this opportunity after an era of subjec- 
tion, squalor, and foreign conquest lasting 
for five full centuries. The Western Powers 
have been the main architects of this Arab 
empire. Their sacrifices in two World Wars, 
and their international action in recent 
years have brought the Arab peoples, with 
relatively little sacrifice on their own part, 
into this great political empire. 

Within this majestic process of Middle 
Eastern liberation, Israel at the cost of blood 
and toil has achieved its birth of freedom in 
a small country less than a hundredth of 
the Arab domain, and half of that has been 
reduced by human neglect to arid desert. 
Look at the Arab map with its endless 
stretches of fertile land, its huge rivers yet 
unharnessed, its oil wells brimming with 
wealth and power, its manifold sovereignties 
and strong international representation. 
Then look at Israel, developing within the 
smallest possible margin of territorial and 
economic resources available to any state 
and ask yourselves frankly: Are the Arab 
peoples the fair objects of condolence or of 
congratulations? Does the world owe an 


“apology to them; or do they owe gratitude, 


forbearance, and moderation to the world? 
Is it some injury that the Western World has 
done them in sometimes supporting an infi- 
nitely smaller opportunity of freedom for 
another people to whom civilization owes so 
large a debt for its fatherhood of moral civil- 
ization in the past, and its immeasurable 
agony in the present age? Not even at the 
height of its power in the days of the Cali- 
phate did the Moslem world possess such 
elements of power, status, and prosperity as 
those which the Western World has now 
put into its hands. Escaping the long co- 
lonial struggles which bore down with heavy 
weight on other peoples, the Arab subconti- 
nent was rushed through its period of tute- 
lage with headlong speed, and in some cases 
before the completion of their political ma- 
turity. 

Because we cherish national liberty for 
ourselves and others we do not begrudge 
them their fortune. But unless you decree 
that national liberty is the divine right of 
the Arab people, and something which non- 
Arabs can do without, you cannot condone 
the lachrymose, indignant, plaintive rancor 
which the Arab leadership shows to the 
world. At any rate, Israel's independence, 
though deeply precious to us, is no just griev- 
ance for them. No people has ever gained 
so large a measure of its aspiration as have 
they in so short a time. During this very 
decade 1943-653 in which they have waged a 
fierce and ignoble struggle against Israel's 
independence, they have themselves ob- 
tained new sovereignties in four separate 
states—Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, and Libya, 
always with our approbation and in one case 
with our help. 

There are no sound policies without ac- 
curate history. We hope that all who deal 
with Middle Eastern affairs will discern these 
currents of historic process. A nation’s 
claim for its own domain of freedom deserves 
respect. But a claim to deny or resent or 
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restrict or mutilate the sovereignty of an- 
other people merits firm rebuke and specific 
dissociation especially by those who seek to 
help our region heal its wounds and forget 
its rancors and its hates. Once we have this 
process of Arab good fortune in our mind, 
almost every aspect of the Arab-Israel con- 
troversy finds its answer within the overrid- 
ing principle of equal sovereign rights. 

The United States, with its revolutionary 
tradition still fresh in memory, has sup- 
ported both this large Arab liberation and 
the more modest achievement of Israel's in- 
dependence. I cannot understand why 
American support for Arab independence in 
eight countries should merit praise, while 
American support for Israel's independence 
justifies resentment or even explanation. 


2. REGIONAL PEACE 


We regret that the Arab refusal to reach 
a peace settlement is so persistently main- 
tained. It is encouraging, however, to note 
that world opinion, and especially the United 
States, dissociates itself from this obduracy 
and continues to uphold the view that Israel 
rightfully belongs to a peaceful community 
of sovereign Middle Eastern nations. Re- 
sponsibility and initiative for seeking peace 
Tightly belong—as Secretary Dulles said—to 
the governments of the area; but the con- 
stant advocacy of a peaceful settlement by 
influential powers can be of the utmost 
value and effect. 

The problem is to transform the relation- 
ships between states of well-defined terri- 
torial and demographic identity. The 
problem is not to rewrite any political or 
geographical map. You will have read my 
Prime Minister's declaration of our willing- 
ness to conclude peace with the Arab States 
on the basis of our present frontiers and of 
theirs. It would be well for Arab govern- 
ments to respond in similar terms and for- 
mally to abandon their slogans of territorial 
and political encroachment. Our present 
boundaries rest upon valid treaties, and con- 
tracts approved by the United Nations and 
concluded at its behest. They may not be 
changed without consent. The Arab govern- 
ments are themselves mainly responsible for 
the processes whereby these frontiers were 
crystallized. They cannot seriously hope to 
revive arrangements which they attacked and 
destroyed by aggressive violence. There is 
something incongruous and cynical in their 
suggestion that the Arab States, with their 
vast. expanse should seek to enlarge them- 
selves still further at the expense of Israel’s 
limited territory. We reject that claim with 
the utmost vigor. Our desire for peace is 
ardent and sincere, but it is strictly qualified 
by our vital rights and interests, of which 
our full territorial integrity and political 
sovereignty are the main and indispensable 
elements. We shall not sacrifice or renounce 
these in return for any political settlement. 
A country the size of Massachusetts might 
reasonably expect not to be the object of 
territorial claims by a group of countries 
nearly as wide in area as the entire United 
States. 

We envisage the transition from armistice 
to peace as a far-reaching change not in po- 
litical or geographical facts, but in mutual 
relationships. The free flow of influences, 
ideas, and Commerce across a peaceful Middle 
East, formed by the free cooperation of 
sovereign states would contribute to the 
strength of the region as a whole, and of each 
state within it. The Arab countries would 
participate no less fully than we in the con- 
sequent reinforcement of our area’s unity 
and strength. The Middle East is not in- 
trinsically a poor area, as its glorious history 
has proved. If we remove the obstacles to 
regional trade and cooperation, if we liqui- 
date what have been rightly described as 
“wasteful measures of economic warfare,” 
the Middle East can recover its due economic 
independence and cultural primacy. 


Don’t Cut the Veteran’s Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1953 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
most apropos that I call our colleagues’ 
attention to the following column writ- 
ten by Bernard Weitzer, national legis- 
lative director of the Jewish War Vet- 
erans. It appeared in the June 1953 
issue of the Jewish Veteran: 


(By Bernard Weitzer, national legislative di- 
rector, Jewish War Veterans) 


The most serious attack on veterans’ ben- 
efits since 1933 is now being made in Con- 
gress in fixing the appropriations for the 
coming fiscal year, July 1, 1953 to June 30, 
1954. As you have been told in recent issues 
of the Jewish Veteran, the major part of the 
attack is being made on the hospital and 
medical services and on the Contact Service. 
‘The representatives of veterans’ organiza- 
tions in Washington are struggling unceas- 
ingly to repel this attack but the cry of 
budget cutting and economy which the at- 
tackers are using can be overcome only if the 
members of veterans’ organizations supple- 
ment and back up the efforts of their Wash- 
ington staffs. 

Members of JWV should reread with care 
the preamble of the JWV constitution which 
states as one of our major objectives, “To 
preserve the spirit of comradeship by mutual 
helpfulmess to comrades and their families.” 
That spirit is most essential when comrades 
are stricken in health or when families are 
in need of the financial aid of the veterans’ 
benefits accorded to the disabled veteran or 
to the families which haye lost their veteran 
wage earner, That is when the spirit of com- 
radeship must prove itself in action. 

The fight against hospitalization and med- 
ical treatment is dramatized by citing a few 
sensational cases of men able to meet hos- 
pitalization and medical treatment costs who 
have been treated without charge in VA 
hospitals. It is not said in so many words, 
but the implication is created that this is a 
common occurrence although in fact, it is 
comparatively rare. Unfortunately, a cut in 
the hospitalization and medical services will 
injure thousands and tens of thousands of 
deserving veterans as well as the very few 
who are chiselers. 

The contact service men of the VA are the 
people with whom the individual veteran 
and the service officers of the veteran organ- 
izations work in order to prepare claims for 
the veterans’ benefits which the Congress has 
voted. The contact service saves time and 
money for both the VA and the veteran 
claimant. Without the contact service men, 
the approach would have to be directly to 
the individual adjudicators and the other 
workers of the VA in the various divisions. 
Their time would be taken up in discussions 
with claimants and the results would be 
delay and chaos. In addition, many just 
claims would be snarled up and denied for 
lack of the help and the guidance which the 
contact service now provides. 

Statistics are dull but it is important to 
note that the veteran population of the 
United States including Korean veterans is 
currently 18,759,000 as compared with 18,- 
813,000 in 1951—a very slight decrease. Ac- 
tive claims pending adjudication are cur- 
rently more than twice what they were in 
1951. Patients in VA hospitals are slightly 
under 99,000—about 6,000 more than there 
were in 1951. Applicants awaiting hospitali- 
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zation are just under 26,000—abort 5,000 
more than there were in 1951. Yet, VA med- 
ical personnel are up less than 5 percent 
over 1951 although the personnel was then 
inadequate and the current number is inade- 
quate to make usable, thousands of beds 
which are at present available in VA hospi- 
tals, but which are unused for lack of per- 
sonnel. 

Though the veteran population continues 
at practically the same high figure of 1951 
and generally speaking activity of claims and 
demand for hospitalization and medical 
treatment is up. VA appropriations have 
declined in many areas. Generally, admin- 
istration appropriations asked for 1954 are 
about 17 percent less than there were in 1951. 
Contact Service is requesting one-third less 
than in 1951 although the current load of 
direct interviews with Contact Service men 
of the VA are down only about 20 percent. 
The number of claims is a little higher than 
it was in 1951, but the requestec appropria- 
tions for claims is down 10 percent. The 
appropriations request for hospitalization 
and medical care is considerably more than 
it was in 1951 based, in part, on the in- 
creased number of cases handled and in part, 
on the great increase in the cost of hospital 
operation which you can readily check in 
your home communities where charges per 
day for hospitals have been greatly in- 
creased, 

As this is written, the House Appropria- 
tions Committee is just about ready to report 
its VA appropriations bill for a vote but the 
Senate Appropriations Committee has yet to 
take the subject up. Unfortunately, the 
newspapers do not deal in detail with this 
information which is so important to vet- 
erans and their families. You do not have 
to be an expert to register your opinion on 
this matter with the men who represent you 
in the House of Representatives and in the 
Senate. Write to them without fail to help 
your comrades. Remember the old saying, 
“There but for the grace of God, go I.” 

There is much activity in Congress but 
the indications are that little legislation ex- 
cept appropriations and foreign aid meas- 
ures will be enacted before the Congress ad- 
journs or recesses early in the summer. 
Your big job is to prevent the serious in- 
jury of the veterans benefit program by a 
cut in appropriations, 


Flag Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. LANTAFF 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1953 


Mr. LANTAFF. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following letter and a Flag Day poem 
by one of my constituents, Miss Mori 
Fremon, executive director, Woman of 
the Week Association, Inc., of Miami 
Beach, Fla.: 


Sunday was Flag Day. You stop and think, 
and the meaning of the pledge of allegiance 
sinks in deep, below the surface of super- 
ficialities, of automatically memorized words, 
and placid acceptance of the precious gift of 
freedom. 

It carries more significance to those of us 
not born on these blessed shores, whose 
previous pledges of allegiance were forced at 
bayonet point, and other means of strong 
persuasion. ` 

To some “Heil der Kaiser,” and later “Heil 
der Fuehrer” or “Deutschland Uber Alles,” 
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were the sum total of patriotic expression, 
lifeless, automatic, fear-inspired. 

But the inspiring thrill of saying each 
word of the pledge of allegiance “to the flag 
of the United States of America, and to the 
Republic for which it stands“ —is a soul- 
stirring experience each and every time. It 
is a priceless privilege, symbol of a citizen- 
ship treasured above everything, even above 
personal happiness. 

Thus, Flag Day, Decoration Day, Inde- 
pendence Day, any and every day, it is an 
honor and a privilege to be a citizen of this 
glorious Nation, and to talk, write, sing, 
about the Stars and Stripes: 


“There’s something about the Stars and 
Stripes 

As it passes in a parade. 
You think of those who first were here 
And how our land was made. 
At first there were but thirteen States; 
Then on, and on, decreed by Fate, 
Until they numbered forty-eight. 
Forty-eight from coast to coast. 
Of unity and strength we boast. 
A strength and union we hold dear. 
May tyrants never flourish here.” 


Champions of Clean Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1953 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
it was no surprise to me, nor will it be to 
the Nation, to learn that in the dis- 
charge of his duties as a member of the 
International Claims Commission the 
Honorable Raymond S. McKeogh is con- 
tinuing the great record he made as a 
member of this body and later as a mem- 
ber of the Maritime Commission. The 
distinguished gentleman who so bril- 
liantly represented the Second District 
of Illinois, which now I have the honor 
to represent, is known from coast to 
coast as “Mr. Integrity.” Perhaps no 
public servant in the history of our coun- 
try has more zealously and fearlessly or 
on larger scale made contribution to the 
maintenance of the highest standards of 
morality and probity in public office. 

The chairman of the International 
Claims Commission is the Honorable 
Josiah Marvel, Jr., former Ambassador 
to Denmark and distinguished son of a 
past president of the American Bar As- 
sociation. Chairman Marvel, like Mr. 
McKeogh, believes that the conduct of 
those who serve in public affairs must al- 
ways be governed by the loftiest ethical 
standards. 

By unanimous consent I am extending 
my remarks to include an article from 
the June 13, 1953, issue of Labor in which 
reference is made to Chairman Marvel 
and Mr. McKeogh in a manner pleasing 
I know to the Members of the House and 
heartening to the country. The article 
follows: 

Brow FOR CLEAN GOVERNMENT—APPEALS 
Court Sustains Two OFFICIALS WHO 
FouGur To MAINTAIN ETHICAL STANDARDS 
A strong new blow for clean Government 

was struck this week by the United States 

Court of Appeals for the District of Colum- 


bia. In doing so, the court in effect paid 
high tribute to two outstanding civil serv- 
ants—Josiah Marvel, Jr., Chairman, and Ray- 
mond S. McKeough, member of the Inter- 
national Claims Commission. 

Labor has told the highlights of the story 
before. Key figure in it was an attorney 
named Samuel Herman. He had worked 3 
years for the State Department. He helped 
negotiate a treaty whereby Yugoslavia agreed 
to pay $17 million for allocation among 
Americans who lost investments in that 
country as an aftermath of war and revolu- 
tion 

Herman also played a role in writing the 
legislation which created the Claims Com- 
mission. It was established to decide how 
and to whom the $17 million should be dis- 
tributed. z 

Then Herman left the State Department 
and established a law office. Lo and behold, 
it turned out that he had a list of over 1,000 
claimants for the money—a list that was 
supposed to be confidential. 

He wrote them, offering to represent them 
on their claims—for a 10 percent fee. He 
signed up nearly 200 of the claimants, and 
appeared before the Commission to press 
his cases. 

Marvel and McKeough—the latter a long 
battler for the people’s interests as a former 
Congressman and former member of the 
Maritime Commission—barred Herman from 
practicing before the Commission. They 
held his actions were unethical and a vio- 
lation of Government standards and regu- 
lations. 

Hermen sued to lift the ban, but he lost 
first in the lower Federal court and now in 
the Appeals tribunal. The latter held that 
an administrative agency has full power to 
set up rules for determining who may prac- 
tice before it; and that it may bar any at- 
torney who “fails to conform to recognized 
standards of professional conduct.” 


Spending Program for the Nation’s 
Military Establishment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 16, 1953 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I would like to include therewith 3 ex- 
cellent editorials from 2 Indiana news- 
papers in support of the administra- 
tion's proposed spending program for 
the Nation’s Military Establishment. 
The first of these editorials is from the 
Anderson (Ind.) Herald of May 27, 1953, 
and is entitled “How Much Does Secu- 
rity Cost?” and refers to a speech made 
by Representative Brownson, of In- 
diana, excerpts from which I had in- 
serted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
May 28, 1953, at page 5780. The other 
two of the editorials appeared in the 
Indianapolis (Ind.) Star of June 7, 1953, 
and June 12, 1953. The one entitled 
“The Phony Airpower Fight” gives due 
credit to Representative Brownson for 
putting the current debate over Air 
Force funds in their proper perspective. 
The other, entitled “A Question of 
Semantics,” points out a new numbers 
game of the Truman party. 
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[From the Anderson (Ind.) Herald of 
May 27, 1953] 
How Mucas Does Securiry Cost? 


Indiana’s able young lith District Con- 
gressman, CHARLES BrowNson, of Indian- 
apolis, seized the occasion of an address in 
Baltimore this week to defend the Eisen- 
hower administration’s proposed spending 
program for the Nation's Military Establish- 
ment. 

Representative Brownson took note of the 
growing Democratic opposition to the Presi- 
dent’s carefully calculated reductions in de- 
fense spending. In particular, he noted 
that the three most vocal critics of the 
Eisenhower defense budget have been Sen- 
ator LYNDON B. JOHNSON, of Texas; Senator 
Henry M. Jackson, of Washington; and 
Representative SAMUEL Yorry, of California. 

The Hoosier Congressman probably in- 
tended to be facetious when he compared 
their military learning with President Eisen- 
hower's. “This,” he proclaimed, “is a case of 
a Navy commander (Senator JOHNSON), an 
Army private (Senator Jackson), and an Air 
Force captain (Representative Yorry), free 
spenders all, pitting their limited knowledge 
of the high level military needs of the coun- 
try against the considered and deliberative 
judgment of the general who led us to vic- 
tory in Europe in World War II.” 

But there is more truth than humor in 
Representative Brownson’s assertion. The 
revised Eisenhower military budget, after 
all, is not something thrown together over- 
night by a handful of inexperienced med- 
dlers. Rather, it reflects the studied judg- 
ment of America’s foremost general of World 
War II. aided by his Secretary of Defense, the 
ablest mind in American industry, and sup- 
plemented by a corps of competent, experi- 
enced military advisers. 

No one denies that there is an element of 
calculated risk in President Eisenhower's de- 
fense planning. But if we were to eliminate 
the risk, we should find ourselves in a state 
of total mobilization—a situation even more 
oppressive than that of World War II. A 
prolonged state of that kind of mobilization 
would mean the inevitable collapse and de- 
struction of our whole financial system and 
an ultimate depression that would be as 
perilous to the cause of freedom as an out- 
right military defeat. 

No one in America is more fully alive to 
the threat that confronts us than President 
Eisenhower. The military program he has 
piaced before the Nation is a carefully con- 
trived long-range plan that takes solvency 
into account along with security. 

There is no precise date toward which 
we can arm ourselves. We are living, as 
the President himself told us some days ago, 
in an age of peril. It may be a generation, 
in fact, before the danger subsides. In view 
of that fact, the kind of mobilization pro- 
posed by the administration seems the only 
possible avenue to our national salvation. 


— 


From the Indianapolis Star of June 7, 1953] 
THE PHONY AIRPOWER FIGHT 

A big controversy is being kicked up, mostly 
by political opponents of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, over whether or not the Nation’s 
defense budget provides enough airpower for 
America’s security. It certainly is strange to 
hear the Democratic opposition taking the 
other side in this dispute. It was under the 
Democratic Truman administration that the 
idea of “balanced forces” originated. It was 
the Republican majority which provided for 
increased airpower back in 1947 and it was 
President Truman who cut back these ap- 
propriations for “economy” and thus gravely 
imperiled the national security on the eve of 
the Korean war. 

Yearly appropriations of money don't build 
alrpower anyway. What counts are the 
planes you have in hand, the type and ca- 
pacity of these planes and the weapons they 
use. President Eisenhower has pointed out 
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that one plane today carries the destructive 
power of 2,700 World War II planes. And it 
can certainly be argued that there is no sense 
building swarms of planes today that will be 
obsolete tomorrow—when newer and better 
types might mean the difference between de- 
feat and victory. We need a powerful air 
force, and we are building it. But chiefly we 
need trained men and aircraft-producing fa- 
cilities that can turn out the ever-changing 
types that progress demands for superiority. 

If anybody in the United States knows 
what America needs for defense or for victory 
in war, it is President Eisenhower. He has 
told us he fully endorses the Defense Depart- 
ment program. He has pointed out that 60 
percent of the defense budget is going into 
military airpower and that the Air Force 
alone has over $40 billion to spend on air- 
power in unspent funds and new appropria- 
tions. That does not even count the power- 
ful striking force of the Navy. 

Congressman Brownson, of Indiana, has 
put this phony political airpower dispute in 
its proper perspective when he said recently, 
„It resolves itself into the simple question of 
whether Truman or Eisenhower knows best 
our armed services needs.” The American 
people can decide that question just as 
quickly and as certainly as they did last No- 
vember in the presidential elections. 


[From the Indianapolis Star of June 12, 1953] 
A QUESTION OF SEMANTICS 

Defense Secretary Wilson gives increasing 
evidence of learning the facts of life in 
Washington more rapidly than opponents of 
the administration expected. Liberal con- 
gressional critics of the administration’s cut 
in Air Force appropriations have been at- 
tempting to make a big thing of the post- 
ponement of the goal of a 143-wing Air 
Force. 

Wilson, in testimony before a Senate Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee, lashed back by 
revealing one of the best-kept state secrets 
of the Truman regime—namely, that the 
previous administration on three separate 
occasions had taken action that retarded 
the reaching of this goal by mid-1954, That 
was the so-called danger date when Soviet 
atomic bombers would have the capability 
of inflicting serious damage on the United 
States. Truman, Wilson said, successively re- 
tarded achievement of the 143-wing level 
to mid-1955, then to the end of 1955, and 
then to mid-1956. 

“I guess I was a little dumb,” Wilson 
averred. “If I had called it a stretch-out 
like the previous administration I wouldn’t 
be in all this trouble.” 

It all comes down to a question of se- 
mantics. Anyhow you look at it, we’re going 
to have by mid-1955 120 wings all equipped 
with the latest-type combat airplanes. And 
then, Mr. Wilson assured Congress, based 
on the new study which will be completed 
by the incoming Joint Chiefs of Staff in No- 
vember, we can build up to as high a level 
as needed with little difficulty or delay. 

If President Eisenhower himself finds 
nothing magical in the number 143, polit- 
ical critics with infinitely less experience in 
safeguarding the Nation’s defense might well 
defer to the administration’s judgment. 


Communist Infiltration Into the Churches 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 


in the Record, I include the following 
resolution: 


“Whereas the chairman of the Un-Amert- 
can Activities Committee of the House of 
Representatives announced that an investi- 
gation should be made into the matter of 
Communist infiltration into the churches; 
and 

“Whereas the announcement by Chairman 
VELDE has called for much comment from 
the press and from individuals and groups 
throughout the United States; and 

“Whereas this is a subject that should 
interest all members of the American Legion: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by Hollywood Post, No. 43, of the 
American Legion of the Department of Cali- 
fornia, in meeting assembled this 2d day of 
June 1953, That the American Legion, De- 
partment of California, Hollywood Post, No. 
43, heartily endorses the investigation by the 
Un-American Activities Committee into the 
problem of Communist infiltration into the 
churches; and that the American Legion 
expresses its belief that the church people 
of America are primarily loyal to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and that any 
such Communist infiltration should be and 
will be speedily stopped when once the piti- 
less light of publicity has exposed the at- 
tempt of the Communists to taint the 
churches of America.” 

A copy of this resolution is to be sent to 
the chairman of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee, Congressman HAROLD 
H. VELDE. 

I, the undersigned, adjutant of Hollywood 
Post, No. 43, American Legion, Department 
of California, do hereby certify that the 
foregoing is a true and correct copy of the 
resolution enacted by said post at its meet- 
ing of June 2, 1953. 

JESSE H. ALLAN, 
Adjutant. 


Cordon, of Oregon: Keyman in 
Federal Public-Works Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EUGENE D. MILLIKIN 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 16, 1953 


Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
regarding the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Corpon], which was 
published June 4, 1953, issue of the En- 
gineering News-Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CORDON, OF OREGON: KEYMAN IN FEDERAL 
PusLic-WorKs POLICY 


The movement of the deeply cut Interior 
Department appropriations bill from com- 
mittees to the Senate floor focuses the spot- 
light on an unobtrusive Senator, hardly 
known outside his State, who today is per- 
haps the best posted and most influential 
Member of Congress in the field of natural 
resources—Senator Guy Corpon, from the 
State of Oregon. 

As chairman of the Senate Appropriations 
Subcommittee for Interior, Senator CORDON 
had the biggest say on how much of the 
House’s $201 million cut in Interior funds 
stayed cut and what will be put back. 

His influence, however, doesn’t stop there. 
He's the third ranking Republican on the 
Interior committee and so far this year has 
chairmanned its two major hearings. As 
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chairman of the Subcommittee on Territories 
and Insular Affairs, he presided over the 
Hawaiian statehood hearings, and because of 
his legal grasp of the technical issues in- 
volved in the so-called tidelands hearings, he 
was drafted to preside over those hearings 
and manage the bill on the floor. 

And his critics take pains to point out that 
he is nat without influence at the Depart- 
ment of Interior, where the present Secre- 
tary, Douglas McKay, comes from Corpon’s 
home State of Oregon. This latter fact they 
regard as no coincidence. They see in the 
Cordon-McKay relationship a prelude to 
much closer harmony between the Depart- 
ment and Capitol Hill. And some go so far 
as to suggest that in any ensuing duets, 
Corpon likely will carry the tune with Mc- 
Kay doing most of the harmonizing. 

Corpon, who is one of the most unpreten- 
tious and self-effacing Members of the Sen- 
ate, discounts talk of his influence at In- 
terior. He bemoans the fact that, because 
he is one of the few Republican Senators 
from the Pacific Northwest, everybody from 
out there who wants a job at the Interior 
Department from Assistant Secretary on 
down to doorkeeper makes a beeline for his 
office. The few qualified persons who turn 
up are sent on to Interior with a recom- 
mendation, but the remainder of the job- 
hunters and favor-seekers just mean more 
work and headaches for Corpon and his staff. 
He talks to McKay by phone from time to 
time, but their heavy workload has pre- 
vented their seeing each other except during 
official functions. 


KEYMAN 


To get a picture of what shifts in policy 
or emphasis are in the making under the 
Republican administration in the field of 
reclamation and public works, one could 
hardly do better than probe the thinking of 
the sharp-featured, homespun westerner, 
whose cracker-barrel manner belies his keen 
grasp of legal issues and particularly west- 
ern matters. 

Corpon parts company with the Repub- 
licans who regard all programs as adminis- 
tered by the Democrats as inherently evil 
and therefore ripe for the scrap heap. Cor- 
DON views reclamation, for instance, as a bi- 
partisan undertaking. He finds fault with 
the way the program was administered un- 
der the Democrats, but he joins liberal Dem- 
ocrats like Senator WARREN MAGNUSON, from 
his neighboring State of Washington, in the 
belief that the bulk of the power develop- 
ment of the Pacific Northwest must be fi- 
nanced by the Government—that it’s just 
too large an issue to be handled by private 
financing. 

He differs with Macnuson, however, on 
how far the Federal Government should go. 
For instance, he would be for a cooperative 
arrangement on multipurpose dams that 
would call for non-Federal bodies building 
the generating facilities and the Federal 
Government the nonreimbursable features. 
It’s more a difference in degree than in 
basic philosophy, and this distinguishes him 
from the Republican coterie which wants to 
get the Government out of all operations 
that might be construed as competitive with 
private enterprise. 

At charges that the recent passage of the 
submerged oil lands bill will trigger the 
biggest natural resources grab in history, 
Corpon merely grins a crooked grin and 
shifts the ever present cigar in the corner 
of his mouth to an even jauntier angle. He 
concedes that the sharp slowing down of the 
reclamation and public works programs un- 
der the new administration may give some 
public-spirited people cause for alarm. But 
as he views it, it is a natural phenomenon 
that goes with a change in administration. 

“We are engaged in a review and reexam- 
ination of the execution of policies now in 
effect by existing statutes,” he explains in 
the precise and methodical language of a 
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lawyer. “This means a temporary cessation 
out in the field * * * on construction of 
reclamation and public-works projects in 
order that the program can be reevaluated 
both as to cost and as to necessity.” 

NO ALARM 

He hastens to add that this is no cause 
for alarm, This year we'll show reductions 
in many fields that will be greater than de- 
sirable after we’ve completed the reexami- 
nation. We may cut out more transmis- 
sion lines than we should and we'll halt 
some construction in early stages. But when 
we've finished this examination, the public 
will find that the Government still is in the 
business of building multipurpose projects, 
reclaiming arid land, stringing transmission 
lines, and preventing flood damage.“ 

While this scrutiny of the program is go- 
ing on, projects under way will be continued, 
says Corpon, so that the Government may 
realize a return on its investment. When 
stops are made in construction they will 
be ordered during the early stages of work 
in order that savings actually can be effected, 

Corpon thinks that it may take legislative 
action to halt some of what he considers the 
objectionable reclamation practices of the 
past administration. 

But he doesn’t anticipate any prospects for 
congressional action this session—unless 
Congress should return in the fall after a 
recess. He thinks a lot of the practices that 
have drawn criticism can be corrected ad- 
ministratively. 

Here is Corpon’s thinking on the contro- 
versial reclamation issues, together with his 
appraisal of chances for congressional action: 


PUBLIC PREFERENCE CLAUSE 
He sees little likelihood of changing the 


preference for nonprofit public bodies and. 


cooperatives on public-power projects since 
it has a legislative history dating back to 
passage of the Reclamation Act in 1906 under 
President Theodore Roosevelt. But he does 
believe that a sound interpretation by the 
administration would lessen the objections 
to use of the preference clause, which, for 
instance, doesn’t provide the Reclamation 
Bureau with a mandate to find public bodies 
to take all the output from federally gen- 
erated power projects, 
INTEREST COMPONENT 


He hopes that under the new administra- 
tion the practice of diverting the interest 
component from power revenues to make 
feasible irrigation projects will become “dead 
as a dodo.” Corpon feels that if the Recla- 
mation Bureau does not repeal the solicitor’s 
opinion that authorized the diversion of the 
interest component, then Congress may be 
forced to act. He doesn't object so much to 
use of the interest component in subsidizing 
irrigation projects, so long as the Bureau 
makes it plain that is what is being done. 
It is the attempt to disguise it that riles 
Corpon. He thinks in some instances there 
is justification in diverting power revenue for 
worthwhile irrigation projects, but he would 
prefer to see the power rate increased so as 
to provide the necessary funds for the sub- 
‘sidy, rather than to divert the interest com- 
ponent from the Treasury. 

FEASIBILITY AUTHORIZATION 

Corpon favors the move in the House to 
strip the Secretary of the Interior of his 
Congress-granted power to authorize recla- 
mation projects on findings of engineering 
feasibility: “I would support a requirement 
for congressional authority in cases where 
complete reimbursement is impossible.” Ac- 
cording to most students of the West, that 
would cover virtually all unreclaimed west- 
ern land today. 


TRANSMISSION LINES 


Corpon parts company with his GOP 
counterpart in the House—Representative 
Ben JENSEN, of Iowa, chairman of Interior 


Appropriations Subcommittee—on getting 
the Government out of the business of erect- 
ing transmission lines. Corpon thinks that 
in areas like the Pacific Northwest where 
the pattern of Federal construction of all 
phases of power is set, that the Government 
must remain in the business of erecting 
transmission lines, Elsewhere, where the 
pattern may be different, he might favor 
turning the job over to the utilities. But he 
pleads not guilty to the charge of the liberals 
that the present administration wants to 
turn over all federally generated power to 
the public utilities at the bus bar. In the 
end, Corpon is apt to win out over the Re- 
publicans who join with Jensen in wanting 
to get Government out of as much of the 
power business as possible. 
NEW PROJECTS 

Corpon is against voting money for any 
new projects, but will continue the ones 
that are well along. He doesn’t rule out 
new authorizations, this session, but makes 
it plain there won't be any money for them 
this year. 


Chicago; the City That Meets the 
Challenge of Discrimination 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
when the life and times of Harry Truman 
are unbiasedly appraised by future his- 
torians I venture the prophecy that the 
names of Lincoln, Roosevelt, and Tru- 
man will hold association in the story of 
the three Presidencies with largest con- 
tribution to the advancement of happy 
race relations on the sound basis of hu- 
man equality. Not the least of the 
achievements of the Truman adminis- 
tration in the analyses of future his- 
torians will be the inauguration and vig- 
orous-prosecution of litigation which re- 
cently has fruited in the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court sounding 
the death knell of segregation in Wash- 
ington, the Capital of the Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, we stand on the threshold 
of a new and better day, when the cir- 
cumstances of birth and the forms of 
spiritual expression will not divide men 
and women of common aspirations and 
confronted with problems that are mu- 
tual. Many times I have said in an ac- 
tive life running back into the years that 
prejudices and discriminations destroy 
both individuals and nations. They are 
poisons more deadly to growth, more de- 
structive of character both on the in- 
dividual and national level, than any 
others. As a Member of the Congress I 
have combated and voted against dis- 
crimination everywhere its ugly form has 
been discernible. That is the record I 
wish most to be known for. The future 
of our country is the stake. We cannot 
endure and perform our mission if we are 
divided into first-class citizens, second- 


_class citizens and others in the steerage. 


I am happy in the change for better 
understanding that came with the ad- 
vent of Franklin D. Roosevelt, patterned 
in the spirit of Abraham Lincoln, and 
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continued under Harry Truman. I am 
happy because of the large contribution 
of my own city of Chicago, which in the 
administration of Mayor Edward J. 
Kelly was the first city in the United 
States to provide for a commission on 
human relations. Today there are at 
least 60, possibly 100, cities in the coun- 
try which have similar commissions pat- 
terned on that established by Mayor 
Kelly in Chicago. 

The purpose of the Chicago Commis- 
sion on Human Relations is to safeguard 
for all citizens equality in services, re- 
spect, treatment, and opportunities. 
Discrimination in every activity and in 
every field, including that of hospitaliza- 
tion, is effectively combated. The com- 
mission does a great work and enjoys 
the universal respect of the people of 
Chicago. Including the executive secre- 
tary it has a staff of 10. The appropri- 
ation for the present year is $61,734— 
one of the brightest spots in the mu- 
nicipal budget. 

The care and attention that the peo- 
ple of Chicago and the administration 
of Mayor Martin H. Kennelly accord to 
this great department of the municipal 
government, accomplishing so much at 
such a small cost, is shown by the an- 
nouncement of the appointment of a 
new executive director. By unanimous 
consent, I am extending my remarks to 
include the announcement which fol- 
lows: 

After 8 months of screening and interview- 
ing candidates for the job of executive direc- 
tor of the Chicago Commission on Human 
Relations, the commissioners have appointed 
Francis W. McPeek. 

Every potential director in the country was 
considered, and men were brought to Chi- 
cago for interviews from points as distant as 
California and Washington, D. C. During 
this time hundreds of people expressed their 
interest and concern about the type of indi- 
vidual who would be selected to fill this very 
important post. The commissioners are 
confident that all of the people touching in 
any way the commission’s work will get to 
know Mr. McPeek and learn firsthand of 
his abilities, but we would like to present to 
you the considerations which prompted his 
selection over the numerous other candi- 
dates. G 

Francis W. McPeek graduated from Ohio 
State University in 1932, and from McCor- 
mick Theological Seminary in 1935. He also 
studied at Princeton Theological Seminary 
in 1932-33 and at Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary in 1935. He was ordained a Congrega- 
tional Christian minister on May 10, 1938. 

From January 15, 1947, to the time he 
resigned his position to come with the Chi- 
cago Commission on Human Relations, Mr. 
McPeek was industrial relations secretary for 
the council for social action of the Congre- 
gational Christian Churches. Before that, 
from November 15, 1941, to January 15, 1947, 
he was director of the department of social 
welfare of the Washingfon Federation of 
Churches. During the years 1938 to 1941 
he served as chaplain for the National Train- 
ing School for Boys, Federal Bureau of 
Prisons; chaplain for the New Jersey Re- 
formatory for Men at Rahway, N. J.; and 
chaplain of the Federal detention headquar- 
ters in New York City. From 1936 to 1938 
he was pastor of the Table Grove Community 
Church at Table Grove, Ill. 

Human relations has been an integral part 
of all of Mr. McPeek’s activities. We are 
confident the commission’s new director will 
have the utmost cooperation and support of 
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all of the committee and subcommittee 
members, as well as that very large number 
of people who follow and aid the commis- 
sion’s work through other organizations or 
independently. 
AUGUSTINE J. BOWE, 
Chairman, Chicago Commission on 
Human Relations. 


The Communist Teacher Can’t Be Free 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1953 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by Ernest van den Haag: 

THE COMMUNIST TEACHER CAN’T BE FREE 

(By Ernest van den Haag) 

Milton R. Konvitz has so often and so 
valiantly stood up for his democratic con- 
victions that one is surprised to see him 
lecturing on the traffic law to those who 
pursue robbers, The judicial robes he dons, 
when he admonished Sidney Hook (Justice 
and the Communist Teacher, the New Leader, 
April 20), are unruffled by the noise of the 
running battle which Hook has fought 
almost alone. What Professor Konvitz offers 
is a well-meaning backseat driver's lofty idea 
of traffic law which would give a green light 
to the Reds, while severely restricting the 
defense of academic freedom. 

Konvitz starts by paraphrasing Hook's 
position as follows: “By joining the Commu- 
nist Party, a professor in fact takes on the 
* * * obligations of a party member as 
+ + * superior to his obligations as a 
teacher.” Now we all agree that this is so. 
But, contrary to Konvitz’s interpretation and 
phrasing, Hook’s conclusion—that Commu- 
nist teachers should be dismissed—does not 
depend on this fact. It depends, in the first 
place, on the teacher having in fact promised 
to take on superior party obligations. It 
depends not on doing, but on promising to 
do. True, Professor Hook also shows that, 
if the teacher remains a party member, he 
must necessarily carry out his party obliga- 
tions. Konvitz first affirms, then denies this 
point. But he pays no attention to the 
position in which the bare promise of carry- 
ing out party obligations places the teacher. 
This omission leads Konvitz to insist that 
party members should be retained as teachers 
unless convicted of acts of malfeasance. 

Let us assume that the party member falls 
to carry out his pledge to the party, yet 
remains in it. I can’t see why that ought 
to entitle him to belong to the academic 
community. He would betray not only its 
trust—by being a party member—but also 
that of the party. If he had moral or in- 
tellectual reasons for not carrying out his 
party mission, he would repudiate, if he 
possessed the moral courage, his party mem- 
bership. (That, of course, would place him 
in a different class, and there would be no 
disagreement here.) But the professor re- 
mains a party member. He continues to 
promise to betray his academic trust. Yet he 
is too cowardly to actually commit that be- 
trayal, preferring instead to lie to his party 
superiors. (We are agreed that he could 
not remain a party member and admit to 
them that he is not carrying out his party 
duties.) I cannot see why this behavior in- 
creases his moral fitness as a teacher suffi- 
ciently over that of a more courageous party 
member to warrant retaining him. Does 


Professor Konvitz seriously maintain that 
continuous and deliberate doubledealing 
should not, disqualify a man as a teacher of 
youth? 

Suppose a married professor promises his 
mistress that he will poison his wife and 
ultimately marry her. He is afraid to ac- 
tually go through with the deed, yet wants 
to keep his mistress, or fears her. So he 
lies and tells her that he is poisoning his 
wife and will soon marry the mistress; per- 
haps, too, he goes through with the marriage 
ceremony. He is not a murderer, but he is 
a bigamist. And so, indeed, is the pro- 
fessor who is a party member—a mental 
bigamist whose second “wife” never ceases to 
ask him to carry out new murderous missions 
which—to judge from the character depicted 
by Konvitz—he will carry out, or lie about, 
whichever involves the lesser risk or in- 
convenience, Yet Konvitz tells the legiti- 
mate spouse, the university, that she has 
insufficient grounds for divorce: She has 
not yet been poisoned, after all, and the biga- 
mous professor may never actually poison 
her; and perhaps he did not know that he 
was committing bigamy. What a unique ju- 
dicial view of family life. 

We are concerned with the Communist 
who is too much of a moral or material cow- 
ard to fulfill his party mission. He may 
thus avoid criminal liability, but that hardly 
makes him a fit teacher. Universities are 
not interested in finding anyone guilty or 
innocent; they merely find professors fit 
or unfit. (If one insists on legal analogies, 
would not the criteria of civil law apply 
rather than the penal standards Professor 
Konvitz presents? Why should separation 
from a university be compared to a criminal 
action?) 

Having disregarded the decisive signifi- 
cance of a teacher’s continuous party mem- 
bership, Konvitz raises the factual question: 
Is it not possible that the teacher may be 
betraying not (or not only) his academic but 
his political obligations? Witnesses are 
quoted to the effect that this may have been 
the case. ("I don’t know for sure,“ they 
say.) Earl Browder, who was less interested 
in proving party discipline than were these 
witnesses in questioning its effectiveness, 
sounds more convincing. But let us grant 
the unlikely assumption that the teacher 
may prefer to cheat the party in which he 
chooses to retain membership, rather than 
the university, and that he can do so without 
being expelled. A 

If party membership is established, 
Konvitz will allow the faculty to investigate. 
But the burden of proving that the teacher 
did in fact carry out his party obligations— 
that he did not betray the party—is placed 
on the faculty by Konvitz, by his use of an 
erroneous analogy: “If a court is required to 
try a defendant only under the presumption 
of innocence * * * and if a judge before he 
sentences hire is required to give careful 
consideration * * to the defendant's per- 
sonal life, ought less to be expected from 
a professor's colleagues?” And: Though 
“not innocent of party membership, [the 
teacher] is presumed to be innocent of the 
charge of incompetence.” 

Having thus transformed the faculty into 
a criminal court, Konvitz recommends that 
the usual rules of penal law be followed, 
He quotes cases to illustrate those rules. 
He feels that the faculty must establish 
mens rea, that the professor must be shown 
to have knowingly intended to betray his 


1 “Question. A member must carry out all 
decisions of the party or be expelled from 
the party. Is that correct? 

Mr. BROwDER. Yes, that is correct.” (From 
hearings before House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, 76th Cong.; quoted by 
Sidney Hook in Journal of Philosophy, Feb. 
14, 1952.) 
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academic trust. If he does “not believe what 
he hears or reads * * such a person stands 
protected in his state of idiocy. * * While 
proof of malicious intent thus is made 
necessary, it does not appear sufficient. 
Konvitz, however, does not indicate specifi- 
cally what acts would be required to estab- 
lish incompetence. (Apparently, he expects 
the faculty—like a court for juvenile de- 
linquents—to “redeem” the Communist 
teacher “by a show of interest” even where 
party membership and proof of some in- 
competence is established.) 

Now even in criminal proceedings a “state 
of idiocy” would not always protect the ac- 
cused from being held materially (though 
not criminally) responsible for damages. 
Further, if he did something wrong, or com- 
mitted himself to do it but is unable to 
understand the nature of his act, or to dis- 
tinguish between right and wrong, the Mc- 
Naughton rules may protect him from 
punishment but not from such measures as 
are required to render him harmless (e. g., 
confinement). If it is ignorance rather than 
incapacity that Konvitz pleads—although 
ignorance here is difficult to explain without 
incapacity—it seems ignorantia legis, more 
than ignorantia facti. And ignorantia legis 
neminem exculpat. But if we were to grant 
the possibility of a sane teacher's not know- 
ing what activity he is promising to carry 
out, could that be due to anything but a 
wilful and culpable neglect to inquire into 
the truth, as his profession binds him to do? 
I can’t see any case in which the faculty— 
even granting the fallacious criminal-court 
analogy—would not have to dismiss the party 
member, whether he is possessed of malice 
aforethought, excessive ignorance due to wil- 
fulness, culpable neglect, or incapacity. 
Since the faculty could do no more than 
‘dismiss the man, and none of the circum- 
stances adduced by Konvitz as possibly sur- 
rounding the party membership would per- 
mit less, his argument here is pointless as 
well as wrong. - 

We have so far accompanied Konvitz in his 
flight of analogical fancy merely to find that 
it does not show the need to inquire into 
whether or not the Communist professor 
knew what he did and promised. But the 
analogy with criminal-law procedures was 
misleading in the first place for many rea- 
sons, of which we shall single out some. 

Acknowledging the difficulties inherent in 
a faculty investigation, but insisting on it 
nevertheless, Konvitz declares that they 
“must be faced whenever and wherever the 
judicial process is used.” He forgets—tem- 
porarily, I trust—that, while the rules of 
law require a great deal to prove anyone 
guilty, they also put at the disposal of the 
court effective means of obtaining such 
proof if it exists. These means are not 
available to the faculty. A court can com- 
pel witnesses to appear and to answer. It 
can swear witnesses and threaten prosecution 
if they lie. But the faculty would have to 
depend on witnesses who appear voluntarily 
and who can lie with impunity. If the ac- 
cused professor, with the consent of his 
party superiors, denies that he ever carried 
out party missions conflicting with his obli-. 
gation as a teacher, there is no way of com- 
pelling witnesses to appear and to testify 
under oath, as in a court. Even those who 
do not or do no longer share that teacher’s 
Communist views may not wish to testify 
that he carried out party missions with their 
knowledge and without their protest, if they 
can avoid doing so with impunity. For, by 
implication, they would admit their own 
dereliction. They will prefer not to testify. 
Nor are others (save the professors’ friends) 
likely to volunteer testimony. Would the 
lover who destroyed the effectiveness of Judy 
Coplon’s story of her love for the Russian to 
whom she handed documents have volun- 
ota testimony before a faculty commit- 
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In effect, the Communist professor would 
receive the protection of criminal-court pro- 
cedure, but Konvitz could not give to the 
faculty the investigative means available to 
acriminal court. Unfortunately, the faculty 
must investigate if a suspected professor 
denies being a Communist. But, except 
when necessary, the difficulties of such an 
investigation certainly should be avoided. 
(Congressional committees are better 
equipped than faculties to investigate, even 
though they sometimes abuse their powers. 
It is no accident that action universities 
have taken against Communists has been 
based on congressional work.) 

But the criminal-court analogy is irrele- 
vant also for a more comprehensive reason, 
In a criminal proceeding, the defendant need 
not establish his innocence or testify. He 
is presumed innocent unless proven guilty 
beyond a reasonable doubt of having com- 
mitted, while compos mentis, a criminal 
act. Having established this past act, the 
court will inflict the punishment prescribed 
by law. The court judges the past, not the 
future. It will not release a defendant who 
is found guilty, but who promises that he 
will behave in the future; nor confine one 
who is acquitted, but who threatens to com- 
mit a wrong in the future. 

The whole aim, and therefore the proce- 
dure, of the university must be different from 
the court’s. It does not inflict punishment. 
It does not need to prove the teacher guilty 
of anything. It need only consider whether 
to dismiss him. He may not be worse than 
a professor dismissed for any incapacity, 
physical or mental. What matters is the un- 
fitness of the teacher to teach, not the pres- 
ence or absence of guilt. Of course, the dis- 
missal may be injurious to him; it may de- 
prive him of an income and prestige. And 
it is unfortunate. that the man is no longer 
fit for the employment he desires, but the 
injury was self-inflicted. But whether this 
unfitness results from obtuseness, malicious- 
ness, or psychological disturbance, the uni- 
versity is obligated to dismiss him. 

The dismissal, contrary to Konvitz, is not 
u punishment and need not be based on 
the past. It is—like the act of hiring— 
based on warranted expectations with re- 
gard to the future. The employer can no 
more prove unfitness than the employee can 
prove fitness in the future. One can only 
have grounds for expectations. The past of 
the person hired, retained, or fired is rele- 
vant only insofar as it influences one’s judg- 
ment about the future. In this respect, de- 
cisions about employment are radically dif- 
ferent from decisions under criminal law. 
The bona fide commitments—the intention— 
to perform in the future, and the capacity 
to do so, are decisive, not any past action 
(except where it bears on future perform- 
ance). And a commitment to the Commu- 
nist Party, whether the professor intends to 
carry it out fully or selectively or only when 
convenient, is evidence of bad faith with 
regard to his commitment to the university; 
or it is evidence of a lack of understanding 
or of information about his obligations, 
which should disqualify the professor for 
being incapable or unwilling to know his 
obligations. Under such circumstances, he 
cannot be entrusted with the duty of in- 
forming the minds of his students. 

There are some employment relationships 
that enjoy special protection. Federal judge- 
ships, for instance, are given ad vitam aut 
culpam. The incumbent can almost always 
be removed only if he committed a crime, 
and by criminal trial? But this very speci- 


2I doubt, however, that even a judge 
could remain in office if he invoked the fifth 
amendment. Judges have special obliga- 
tions. If they are unwilling to fulfill them, 
they must forego the privilege of being 
judges. Teachers, too, have special obliga- 
tions. They must be candid, and therefore 


fication shows that the position is excep- 
tional. Professorial tenure is quite another 
matter. It involves a promise of the uni- 
versity conditioned on a promise of the ten- 
ure-holder. The tenure-holder is protected 
against removal as long as he is fit, against 
removal without cause, and against arbitrary 
or capricious dismissal. But tenure does 
not mean that, in order to be removed, he 
must be impeached. The cause“ need not 
be a crime, nor is the procedure establish- 
ing it a criminal trial. Anything that ren- 
ders the professor unfit to occupy a teaching 
position is a cause; and surely that includes 
any commitment inconsistent with it, and 
therefore with tenure. The university may 
insist on dismissal, as the wife of a man 
whose affections have wandered elsewhere 
may insist on divorce, even though he swears 
that he loves both wife and mistress. In- 
deed, it is easier for a man to love two wom- 
en than it is to be a truly free teacher and, 
at the same time, a Communist Party mem- 
ber. 
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Mr. CLARDY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article by 
Vincent Hartnett from the American 
Mercury: 

New Yorx’s Great RED War 
(By Vincent Hartnett) 

As the purge of Communists and notable 
Communist-fronters continues in Hollywood 
and in TV, Broadway is fast emerging as 
the last stronghold of show-business Marxists 
and their supporters. The westward trend 
which began in the 30's is reversing, as com- 
rades and collaborators who sought gold and 
“progressivism” in Hollywood hills now beat 
it back to Broadway, reaching a capitalist 
refuge on what might with poetic license be 
called New York’s Great Red Way. 

Out of some 30 legitimate shows playing 
Broadway as this is written, about half reveal 
an unhealthy incidence of identified Com- 
munist Party members or friends.“ Much 
the same was true of shows which opened 
earlier in the 1952-1953 season but folded. 

Hollywood director Michael Gordon, named 
by 3 sworn witnesses as a Communist, re- 
turned East to direct the new musical play, 
Maggie, but “withdrew” from the show be- 
fore it reached New York. Shortly there- 
after, he was throwing the cues for the re- 
vival of The Male Animal, a comedy on “aca- 
demic freedom” coauthored by Communist- 
fronter James Thurber. 

Another revival now ringing the cash 
register is Pal Joey, which features gravel- 
voiced Hollywood refugee Lionel Stander, 
named several times in sworn testimony as a 
Communist. 

Still another revival of sorts is Wonderful 
Town, a rehash of My Sister Eileen coau- 
thored by named Communist Jerome Chodo- 
rov, who has also done his stint in Holly- 
wood. Leonard Bernstein (of 20 or more 


must be free of criminal involvements. If 
one cannot be candid for fear of revealing 
by truthful testimony one’s criminal lia- 
bility (and the fifth amendment cannot 
otherwise be invoked), one is not qualified 
to teach. A teacher beset by such fears can- 
not be trusted to speak out freely in the 
classroom, as his profession requires. 
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Communist fronts and causes) composed 
the music for this Greenwich Village Cin- 
derella story, and Communist-fronters Betty 
Comden and Adolph Green supplied the 
lyrics. 

Even the comrades know it takes capitalist 
coin to get and keep a show on Broadway. 
Reportedly, $17,500 for Wonderful Town was 
put up by Simon Rady, Decca Records exec- 
utive, with Decca to get the rights to the 
original-cast album. Rady was named under 
oath years ago as a Communist. With char- 
acteristic left-wing teamwork, The National 
Guardian (weekly bugle of the CP-controlled 
Progressive Party) announced a theater party 
for Wonderful Town, impelling even those 
not always bright at spotting plays around 
left end to wonder how a nice girl like Rosa- 
lind Russell could get sucked into this setup. 
(The producer of the show subsequently can- 
celed that particular performance.) 

Wish You Were Here (a remake of Hav- 
ing Wonderful Time) is still proving a capi- 
talist bonanza for its author, veteran fronter 
Arthur Kober, and its musical composer, 
Harold Rome. Rome has been a familiar fig- 
ure on the “popular front” in Hollywood and 
New York. Some of his capitalist clients 
might have heart attacks if they saw The 
People’s Song Book, which he helped edit and 
arrange. His The Investigator's Song, satir- 
izing the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities, proved a hit in party circles. He 
also wrote a United Nations song. Next sea- 
son he’s slated to do the music and lyrics 
for a montage of three Marcel Pagnol plays 
to be presented by Josh Logan, coproducer 
and coauthor of Wish You Were Here. 

Another Broadway offering still clicking 
at the box office is Guys and Dolls, co- 
authored by former Hollywood song satirist 
and radio writer Abe Burrows. In its 1952 
annual report, the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities (HCUA) said Burrows 
was “identified as Communist by Owen Vin- 
son,” and added that Burrows “appeared No- 
vember 12, 1952; testimony was vague as to 
Communist Party membership and is still 
under investigation.” Guys and Dolls was 
staged by George S. Kaufman, veteran Com- 
munist-fronter who was supported by the 
Daily Worker when he was dropped by Lucky 
Strike from its TV program, This Is Show 
Business. Burrows, also a TV panelist, pre- 
viously directed two Broadway shows, Jamie 
and Two on The Aisle, being associated in 
the latter with Betty Comden, Adolph Green, 
and scenic designer Howard Bay, one of the 
biggest guns on the popular front. Bur- 
rows’ next on Broadway is to be Can-Can, 
which he wrote with Cole Porter. 

With more than 1,600 performances, South 
Pacific is the dean of Broadway dramas. In 
the role of Navy Captain George Brackett 
since opening night has been Martin Wolf- 
son, of the old-guard Bolsheviks of Broadway 
and sometime staffer at Moscow's Vachtan- 
gov Theatre. Two decades ago, Wolfson 
played in another naval drama, the Commu- 
nist-front Theater Union’s Sailors of Cattaro, 
a glorification of a fleet mutiny. Dedicated 
to making the theater a weapon in the class 
struggle, some of the theater union crowd 
were militants off-stage as well as on. One 
day Wolfson, Bob Reed (CP organizer of 
Broadway), Charles Thompson, and other 
Cattaro actors set sail on 14th Street to picket 
Ohrbach’s clothing store, only to be arrested 
on a charge of disorderly conduct. 

There’s no argument about the artistic 
excellence of South Pacific, directed by Josh 
Logan, with lyrics by Oscar Hammerstein 
2d, great librettist responsible for such hits 
as The King and I, Oklahoma, Showboat (in 
which Paul Robeson sang his way to fame), 
Carousel, and Music In The Air. Though 
Hammerstein in years not too long past had 
his name linked with 12 or more Communist 
fronts and causes, his more recent political 
activities have been in the cause of world 
federalism, 
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Another Hollywood refugee identified as a 
Communist before the HCUA and now toil- 
ing on Broadway is Jules Dassin, who di- 
rected the sketches in Two's Company. 
Scenery and lighting for this musical revue 
were by Ralph Alswang (eight or more CP 
fronts and causes). Dances and musical 
numbers were staged by Jerome Robbins, 
who admittedly played footsie with the 
party. Nora Kaye, the principal dancer in 
Two's Company, has toed the line in such 
pro-Soviet shows as the Waldorf Peace Con- 
ference, the World Federation of Democratic 
Youth, the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Com- 
mittee, etc. 

Also in Two's Company was Stanley Prager, 
who arrived in Manhattan from the western 
front so unostentatiously that he even kept 
one of his New York addresses (a doctor's 
apartment on i14th Street) confidential. 
Bette Davis, the star of Two's Company, has 
had her name linked with a few fronts. III 
health hit her, prompting the closing of 
Two's Company. This was tough for a lot of 
people, including sketch writer Nat Hiken, 
whose name has graced sundry pieces of 
front literature. Hiken will now have to 
struggle for existence on the lousy five hun- 
dred or so a week he gets from NBC-TV's 
Saturday night All Star Revue. 

Another toiler named as a Communist be- 
fore the HCUA, Shepard Traube, is director 
and coproducer of Time Out for Ginger. 
Traube got tonguetied before the House 
Committee, and neither affirmed nor denied 
party membership. 

Not so silent is Philip Loeb, who’s featured 
in Ginger on Broadway (he replaced another 
actor, not a fronter, who had the part in the 
summer tryout). Until a year and a half 
ago Jake on the Goldbergs Loeb for years 
was one of the loudest noises on the popu- 
lar front. A year ago he appeared before 
the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee, 
admitted past affiliations with a score of 
Communist-front organizations, but denied 
party membership, and swore he thought 
Communists were a menace to our country. 
This, however, did not prevent him from 
running with a number of the menaces on 
a left-wing ticket in a TV actors’ election 
some months later, nor from speaking (with 
several menaces) at a fund-raising rally for 
the ticket. 

The star of Time Out for Ginger is Melvyn 
Douglas, active in the popular-front move- 
ment some years ago, who in 1947 joined 
with 86 other “American liberals” to sign 
a statement which included an attack on 
communism. 

What puzzles some who never stooged for 
communism is the way some allegedly re- 
formed characters still team up with du- 
bious elements. If parolees did this, they'd 
have their paroles revoked. 

A year ago, actor-writer-director-producer 
Elia Kazanjoglous, better known as “Gad- 
get” Kazan, did a repeat performance before 
the House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, again admitted Communist Party 
membership in 1934-36, and front links as 
late as 1948, but under oath professed ex- 
treme anticommunism. Elia Kazan even 
subscribed his name to a two- column ad in 
the New York Times to assure the ticket- 
buying public of his “abiding hatred of Com- 
munist philosophy and methods and the con- 
viction that these must be resisted always.” 
Anti-Communists gave thanks for the prodi- 
gal's return, and Communists denounced the 
mame Kazan as one “that would soil even 
lips used to blasphemy.” 

The winter of discontent passed and the 
sun of New York shone in March 1953 on 
Kagan's new Broadway production, Camino 
Real. The shows author? Tennessee Wil- 
ams, who's had an on-again, off-again flir- 
tation with the Communist-front move- 
ment for years. One of the producers? 
Cheryl Crawford, Algonquin oddity whose 
mannish bob has for years given the lie to 


any diversionist charges of male suprem- 
acy on the popular front. 

And who was announced as Kazan's as- 
sistant director? Anna Sokolow, probably 
the party’s favorite dancer. His scenic 
designer? Lemuel Ayers, erstwhile pro- 
ducer-partner of Saint Stubber and some- 
time signer of a statement honoring Georgi 
Dimitrov, former head of the Communist 
International. Camino Real cast members 
include fronters Eli Wallach, Joseph An- 
thony, and Frank Silvera, who has had the 
dubious distinction of being singled cut 
for praise in the annual report of the cultur- 
al commissar of the Communist Party. 

Maybe they all reformed. The poor, 
dumb patriots who never supported Com- 
munist fronts and never got hired by Kazan 
hope so. 

For years, one of the biggest guns on the 
Communist popular front has been Kermit 
Bloomgarden, producer of Lillian Hellman 
and Arthur Miller plays. Among Bloom- 
garden's newest blossoms are Hellman's 
Children’s Hour (a revival) and Miller's The 
Crucible. He is shortly to offer, as this is 
written, A Certain Joy, to be directed by Red- 
fronter Daniel Mann, another displaced per- 
son from Hollywood and Vine. Sets and 
lighting are to be by Howard Bay, who in 
addition to fighting on the popular front, 
bosses the New York scenic designers’ union. 

A Certain Joy will offer for public sup- 
port several fronters, led by the redoubtable 
Maria Margherita Teresa Guadalupe Castilla 
Bolado, more briefly known as Margo. Until 
her marriage to Eddie Albert (not a fronter) 
in December 1945, Margo was the Mexican 
pepper of the front movement. She was for- 
merly married to actor Francis Lederer, 
named in sworn testimony in 1940 as a Com- 
munist. She has been relatively quiet these 
past 7 years. 

The busy Mr. Bloomgarden may offer in 
the 1953-54 season Wedding Breakfast, 
staged by veteran fronter Harold Clurman, 
who's currently directing fronter Arthur 
Laurents’ The Time of the Cuckoo, unques- 
tionably an apt title for a Broadway play. 

Though many Broadway marquees glitter 
with the names of party members and front- 
ers, there’s not enough social content in cur- 
rent plays to satisfy the Daily Worker crowd 
and certain liberal critics, “The shadow of 
McCarty falls across the stage,” screamed 
the Worker early in the year, urging that 
“what is needed now to save our theater from 
utter decay are new plays by American play- 
wrights, plays that delve deep into the great 
social problems of the day“ (CP semantics 
for party-line and agitational propaganda 
plays). 

The Worker excepted from its general crit- 
icism Mr. Pickwick, but regretfully noted 
that this comedy of stature had a brief run. 
From a cross-eyed Commy point of view, 
Mr. Pickwick was the kind of play, although 
it deals with the legal skulduggery of the 
last century, to stimulate reflection on the 
current wave of political witch hunts and 
trials for political heresy. Historic parallel- 
ism is what the CP propagandists call this 
drawing of party-line inferences (warranted 
or unwarranted) from a past historical event 
or a literary work in itself completely non- 
Communist. It’s a propaganda dodge in- 
creasingly used by CP “agit-prop” experts. 
It’s effective, and it’s safe. If anyone hollers, 
the comrades can simply accuse him of hav- 
ing a nasty mind. i 

Mr. Pickwick, a free dramatization of 
scenes from Dickens’ classic and, of course, 
non-Communist Pickwick Papers, was pre- 
sented by the Playwrights Company, whose 
leading spirit of late has been Roger L. 
Stevens, who has no front record. Once a 
$12 a week grease monkey in Detroit, Stevens 
is now the third man in a syndicate which 
owns such tidy parcels as the Empire State 
Building and the Hotel Taft in New York, the 
Williamson Building in Cleveland, the Neil 
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House in Columbus, the new $10 million 
Evergreen Park shopping center in Chicago, 
and the 28-acre Boston and Albany Railroad 
yards in Boston’s Back Bay. In the 1952 
presidential campaign, Stevens was national 
finance chairman of Volunteers for (Adlai) 
Stevenson. 

Early in 1950, Stevens went into partner- 
ship with Peter Lawrence to produce a re- 
vival of Barrie’s Peter Pan. Lawrence in the 
past several years has been one of the most 
conspicuous theater figures in New York 
commy fronts, and currently heads the 
theater division of the National Council of 
the Arts, Sciences and Professions, top 
commy cultural front. The most charitable 
estimate of Roger L. Stevens is that he is a 
millionaire liberal who is not overly fussy 
about his associates. 

Praised mildly by the Worker were fronter 
Moss Hart’s the Climate of Eden, fronter 
James Thurber’s the Male Animal, Lillian 
Hellman's the Children’s Hour, and (with 
strictures) Seagulls Over Sorrento, which 
featured John Randolph, one of the most 
disarming collection speechmakers ever to 
work on the popular front. 

The Worker crowd also liked the Emperor's 
Clothes, an anti-Fascist play which died de- 
spite frantic efforts by the left to keep it 
alive. Written by fronter George Tabori and 
presented by Robert Whitehead end the 
Playwrights Company, this one was directed 
by Harold Clurman and starred Maureen 
Stapleton and Lee J. Cobb, both highly re- 
garded in left-wing circles. 

The Children's Hour was presented by Ker- 
mit Bloomgarden and written by Lillian 
Hellman, who refused to affirm or deny party 
membership when under oath before the 
HCUA. Howard Bay designed the settings, 
and the press agent was Richard Maney, one 
of Broadway's busiest bugle boys, Com- 
munist-fronter of sorts, and the guiding 
spirit behind Tallulah (Harper’s, 1952). 
Maney is one or the charmed Circle of press 
agents who have seemed to have easy access 
to the columns of the New York Times and 
other respectable newspapers. Another such 
is Cheryl Crawford's general press agent, 
Wolfe Kaufman, sometime guest lecturer at 
the (Coramunist) Abraham Lincol~ School 
in Chicago. 

The play on Broadway which now most 
delights the Daily Worker set is Arthur 
Miller's the Crucible. Like other Miller 
denunciations of Americana which have 
brought the proletarian author several hun- 
dred thousand good American dollars, this 
latest deft Millerism is presented by Kermit 
Bloomgarden, with publicity by James Proc- 
tor (who also helped with the Waldorf 
peace conference). Starred is Arthur Ken- 
nedy, who alleges that he backed the Wal- 
dort peace conference only to help ease 
the tension between the United States and 
the U. S. S. R. And there are other fronters. 

To honest eyes no more than a study of 
the Salem witch trials of 1692, the Crucible 
has been attacked by nasty, suspicious peo- 
ple as a devious slander on our courts. Ac- 
cording to the Worker, the play reflects 
the deep conctrn of many Americans over 
the growth of thought control and intoler- 
ance in our land (that is, in plain English, 
the concern of Communists and fronters over 
the growth of measures to curb the Soviet 
fifth column in this country). “A cou- 
rageous play against McCarthyism,” accord- 
ing to the Worker, this Millerism “compels 
audiences to see the awful parallel course 
of the 1953 witch hunts against Commu- 
nists, progressives, and liberals.” 

The Worker notwithstanding, probably few 
honest persons will note any resemblance 
between the intolerable atmosphere that 
pervaded the Salem courtroom of Deputy 
Governor Danforth and Judge Hawthorne, 
and the fantastic lying and lack of justice 
in the Foley Square courtroom of Judges 
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Medina, Kaufman, and Dimock (sic). But 
the poor, dumb public no doubt will do 
its utmost to give fame and fortune to the 
perpetrators of the Crucible. 

Is it any wonder that the great majority 
of people on New York’s Great White Way, 
who were never Communists or fronters, 
are sometimes tempted to give up the fight? 

“When will the producers and directors 
start giving an even break to Americans?” 
they ask. 

“When will the theatergoing public get 
wise to the con game being operated on New 
York's great Red way?” 


The Need for Increased Postal Salaries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. LANTAFF 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1953 


Mr. LANTAFF. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Federation of Post Office Clerks, 
Local 172, Miami, Fla., recently com- 
pleted an economic survey of 260 clerks 
in the Miami Post Office. Titts report, 
in my opinion, provides ample evidence 
of the financial hardships being ex- 
perienced by all postal employees today. 

Of the 260 postal clerks in the Miami 
Post Office, 38 percent engage in part- 
time work in addition to their postal 
duties; 35 percent of the clerks find it 
necessary to have their wives work, and 
the average number of persons in each 
family numbers 4. The average total 
debts, not including mortgages, is 
$762.96. During the past year, debts 
increased for 70 percent of the clerks 
and decreased for 2 percent, while the 
Survey reports that 19 percent of these 
clerks found it necessary to borrow on 
their insurance policies. 

I wholeheartedly support the efforts 
of Congress to effect economy in the 
operation of our Government and I have 
always been a staunch advocate of a 
balanced budget as the only means of 
eliminating deficit spending. Neverthe- 
less, a wage scale not geared to today’s 
high cost of living is unrealistic; results 
in a less efficient service; adversely af- 
fects the morale of this loyal group of 
employees; and in the long run increases 
the cost of operating the Department. 
That such is true is supported by the 
fact that there was a 25-percent per- 
sonnel turnover at the Miami Post Office 
for the period April 1, 1952 through 
March 31, 1953, exclusive of Christmas 
and seasonal help. This amounted to 
more than one a day for each workday. 
Certainly no business of a comparable 
size could operate efficiently or economi- 
cally with such a turnover. 

We have been promised a more effi- 
cient postal service by the new admin- 
istration. If that objective is to be 
achieved, then certainly postal salaries 
must be increased to a realistic level so 
that the Department can recruit and 
retain the high type of employee capable 
of rendering the high type of service de- 
manded by the American people. 


Re H. R. 5690, Independent Offices Ap- 
propriation Bill for 1954, Veterans’ 
Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1953 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include herewith a letter from 
Miles Kennedy, director of the national 
legislative commission of the American 
Legion, concerning the Legion’s position 
on the independent offices appropriation 
bill for 1954 as it pertains to the Vet- 
erans’ Administration: 


THe AMERICAN LEGION, 
NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., June 15, 1953. 
Re H. R. 5690, independent offices appropria- 
tion bill for 1954, Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. 
To All Members of the House of Represent- 
atives: 

The above appropriation bill was reported 
by the House Appropriations Committee on 
June 11 and is scheduled for debate in the 
House on June 16. 


The American Legion is deeply interested 
in the portion of the bill that deals with 
funds for the Veterans! Administration for 
the fiscal year 1954. 

The American Legion has consistently 
urged the appropriation of $921,100,000 for 
administration, medical, hospital, and domi- 
ciliary services in the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion budget for the fiscal year 1954. This 
figure was contained in the original Janu- 
ary 9, 1953, budget and is the one and only 
figure that was available to the American 
Legion prior to May 21, 1953, when the Bu- 
reau of the Budget’s revised estimate for 
1954 was released. We note that H. R. 5690, 
the bill under consideration, proposes the 
sum of $895,710,600 in lieu of the original 
Bureau of the Budget estimate of $921,100,- 
000 for the same purposes. An examination 
of the testimony presented by representa- 
tives of the Veterans’ Administration dur- 
ing the hearings before the House Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee indicates that the Vet- 
erans’ Administration should be in a good 
position to operate its programs for these 
purposes if granted the sum of $895,710,600 
therefor. In view of these facts, the Amer- 
ican Legion accepts the amount of $895,- 
710,600 as being the sum needed to operate 
the maximum number of beds the Veterans’ 
Administration people testified should be 
available during the fiscal year 1954, namely, 
114,315 on a 90-percent occupancy basis. 

Under “Compensation and pensions” (pp. 
13-14 of the bill) only $2,246,291,000 is pro- 
vided; this is a reduction of $300 million 
over the 1954 budget estimate. Considering 
the background for the proposed cut of $300 
million we feel that judgment must be re- 
served until such time as it is possible to 
make a further detailed study of the sub- 
ject. We are very much concerned about 
any reduction of funds for the service-con- 
nected-disabled veterans. 

We make the same observation with re- 
spect to the imposition of an undistributed 
reduction of $2 million to be applied to ad- 
ministration and operating expenses. While 
our national commander has recommended 
steps looking toward efficiency and economy 
in the Veterans’ Administration functions, 
we are watching to see that this reduction 
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does not impair or restrict the essential serv- 
ices to veterans. 

With reference to the proposed amend- 
ment to section 6 of Public Law 2, 73d Con- 
gress, the American Legion has taken, and 
will continue to take, aggressive steps to 
eliminate every possible abuse of the privi- 
lege of Veterans’ Administration hospital 
care of the non-service-connected disabled, 
limited by existing law to the use of avail- 
able beds by those financially unable to pay. 
We favor a tightening of the administra- 
tive provisions to eliminate such abuses. 

However, we are constrained to believe that 
the proposed amendment to Public Law 2, 
73d Congress, as amended, as set forth at 
pages 19 and 20 of the bill, might be inter- 
preted to mean that all veterans with non- 
service-connected disabilities would have the 
right to seek treatment in Veterans’ Admin- 
istration facilities, regardless of their finan- 
city ability to pay. We do not believe such 
was the intent of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. We feel that the amendment as now 
drawn could result in a great many more 
non-service-connected veterans seeking hos- 
pitalization in Veterans’ Administration fa- 
cilities than is the case under the present 
law, if they find they are eligible and can 
obtain excellent medical treatment at rates 
below those charged in private hospitals, 
even though they realize when entering the 
Veterans’ Administration facility they have 
to pay for their treatment. 

The fact that we have not commented on 
the many other features contained in the 
bill and report is not to be construed as an 
indication of our approval thereof. 

Thanking you kindly for your favorable 
consideration of the above as well as your as- 
sistance to the end that the interests of de- 
serving veterans may be protected under 
this important legislation, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Mites D. KENNEDY, Director. 


Centennial Pageant, Lawrence, Mass. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following which I delivered at the 
Memorial Stadium, Lawrence, Mass., on 
Saturday, June 13, 1953: 

Happy birthday to Lawrence. 

Our first hundred years were the hardest. 

In 1853 we were a new city, built around 
the textile mills which marked the begin- 
ning of the industrial revolution. 

A century has come and gone, and now we 
must make a complete change before most 
of our sister cities are called upon to make 
this transition. 

In the springtinre of the year, our hearts 
are happy and our imagination is eager, pic- 
turing the new Lawrence that we will build 
from the old. 

It will mean hard work, but satisfying 
work, that will give full scope for all the 
energy and the creative talents that we 


possess. 

Doing is the essence of life. 

We do not intend to cling to the skirts of 
a past that once was the present but now is 
but a memory. 

The old pictures show the pleasant trees 
that lined Essex Street. They do not show 
the dust. We are thrilled when we recall 
the dangers that our grandparents overcame, 
but we do not see the long and exhausting 
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hours that they labored at pitifully small 
wages. 

A young man or woman who graduated 
from high school in those days was the 
equivalent of a Rhodes scholar in 1953. 
Women wore winter clothes in the summer- 
time; the Merrimack River was cleaner than 
it is today. Many people died from ailments 
that would be easily cured now. 

Life was physically hard then. It is men- 
tally disturbing in the middle of the 29th 
century. They worked with muscle. We 
work with machines and minds and nerves. 

We have had a glorious week of recollec- 
tions. 

We lived again some of our own carefree 
childhood in reaching back to those other 
days. With a long view over our shoulders, 
even the hardships of those distant times 
lose their fear and their weariness, taking 
on the faroff glow of adventure. 

There was good and bad then, as now. 

The dark and crowded corporation board- 
inghouses have been replaced by pleasant 
tenements and homes, with the labor-sav- 
ing conveniences and comforts that have re- 
leased women from drudgery. 

Children have a chance to grow up in 
school, engaged in strengthening play and 
acquiring fruitful knowledge instead of 
being sent into the unhealthy grind of those 
oldtime factories soon after they learned to 
read and write. 

The poorhouse with its humiliations has 
disappeared without regrets. 

Old folks have security and dignity. 

Parents can provide more than food and 
clothing for their children, even with the 
uncertain flow of the economic tides around 
us. 
The costumes of the old days were color- 
ful in many ways; some of the customs have 
the flavor of novelty; but no one would go 
back to them for keeps. 

What we do treasure is the memory of the 
people who worked so hard and, above all, 
with courageous faith, to open up the way 
for the life we enjoy today. As one century 
moves into another, and we assume respon- 
sibility for the future as they did in their 
years, we suddenly become conscious of the 
fact that they were men and women of great 
character. 

We no longer smile disdainfully at their 
clothes, their vehicles, or the quaint habits 
that were then in vogue. 

And, speaking about manners, who are 
we to feel superior? 

They knew the meaning of neighborliness 
and generosity and the courtesies that we 
have lost. 

If we with more tools and more wealth 
and more know-how to work with can build 
a society half as rich in the human values of 
friendship and reverence and self-sacrifice 
as they did under circumstances that seem 
primitive as we look back, then we may be 
as good as they were. 

That remains to be seen. 

They did their job. Ours is still unfin- 
ished. 

We are drawing up the blueprint from 
which we will build the Lawrence of tomor- 
row. 

This is no mere face-lifting job. 

Bit by bit, until modern plants replace the 
ancient mills and growing industries take 
over from the tired and rigid ones, we shall 
build until 100 years from now, at the second 
centennial that our descendants will cele- 
brate in the A-plus age of air transport and 
atom power, they will know the Lawrence of 
1953 only from the picture books and the 
nome- movie films resurrected from a library 
shelf, a newspaper morgue, or a foot locker 
hidden away in storage with its mementoes 
of our past. 

Clearing away the slums, widening the 
streets; planting new trees in our parks for 
everyone that dries up with age; beautifying 
our religious temples and improving our 


schools; creating a cultural life that will 
save us from depersonalization by the scien- 
tific age; making Government efficient and 
honorable to meet its increasing burdens; 
constructing an integrated greater Lawrence 
that will open up more room for progress in 
every direction, personal, public, material, 
and spiritual—this is the dream that we 
must begin to work into reality. 

Each century is the threshold of discovery. 

Only those who dare to live young in 
spirit will go forward. 

That was the Lawrence of yesterday; it is 
the Lawrence of the present—traveling to- 
ward the horizons that inspire us onward. 


Speech of Robert F. Wagner, Jr., to the 
New York Young Democratic Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 16, 1953 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include here- 
with an address by Hon. Robert F. Wag- 
ner, Jr., president of the borough of 
Manhattan of the city of New York, to 
the New York Young Democratic Club on 
June 10, 1953. 

This splendid address should prove of 
great interest not only because it applies 
to New York City specifically, but be- 
cause it is a clear exposition of the posi- 
tion of the Democratic Party in the city 
of New York and of candidates who run 
as Democrats. 

“Young Bob,” as he is affectionately 
known to those of us who know him well, 
has held public office in our city and 
State for many years. He has a splendid 
war record and served in our State legis- 
lature. He has held many public posts 
in our city, including that of chairman 
of the planning commission, and for the 
past 4 years, president of the borough of 
Manhattan. 

Bob is the son of our Jate great Sen- 
ator, Robert F. Wagner, whose name, of 
course, needs no amplification here in 
Washington or, for that matter, any- 
where in the United States. Bob is truly 
the great son of a great father, and given 
the opportunity should continue to fol- 
low in his father’s footsteps. 

We in the Democratic Party in New 
York are singularly fortunate in that 
we have had at least two great public 
servants whose sons have been trained 
and are seeking to follow the pattern 
set by their fathers. In addition to Bob 
Wagner, I include my own colleague and 
dear friend, FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 
I can well imagine that being the son 
of an outstanding public figure may, at 
times, prove to be very difficult. Com- 
parisons are inevitable, and it should 
be a source of great pride to both of 
these fine young men that they are being 
favorably compared with their eminent 
forebears. 

I commend to your attention this ex- 
Senne address by Robert F. Wagner, 
r. 

I was asked to come here tonight and talk 
about the mayoralty situation. I have 
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come, so I might as well talk frankly about 
it. First, I would like to talk about the 
parties involved; second, I would like to talk 
about the issues involved, and third, about 
the candidates involved. 

Let’s get the parties straight first. They 
are the Republican, Democratic, and Liberal 
Parties, plus, of course, the Communist Party 
with the ALP title it has appropriated. Let 
us not get confused by intercounty com- 
mittees for the return of good government, 
citizens’ committees for good government, or 
other high-sounding titles. Not for pur- 
poses of derogation, but simply for identi- 
fication, these are fronts for the Republican 
Party, which never dares face the electorate 
in a mayoralty year under its own name, 
Many distinguished and worthy citizens join 
these committees, but they never influence 
the results, which are dictated by the Re- 
publican county leaders. 

One of these committees, presently func- 
tioning, consists entirely of a set of peren- 
nial deputies for the Republican county 
chairman. They say they are interested in 
good government. They say they are in- 
terested in clean government, in non-polit- 
ical government. I would like to remind you 
that some of these same men, and the 
political predecessors of others, came run- 
ning to the Democrats back in 1937, after 
4 years of LaGuardia, to see if the Demo- 
crats would join them in forcing LaGuardia 
out of office. His sin was not that he hadn't 
given the city good goverment, but that he 
hadn't given their clubhouses enough patron- 
age. They ran a candidate against him in 
1941, and finally gave him the foot in 1945. 
And if you want to go back far enough, they 
beat their previous mayor, John Purroy 
Mitchel, in their primary, for the very same 
reason. There is absolutely nothing in the 
record of the Republican Party in New York 
City to show that it has any claim to being 
the party of good government, that it is 
interested in possession of city hall for any- 
thing more than the patronage involved. 

Now let us take the principles involved. 
You will hear the old chestnut dragged out, 
from the embers of past campaigns, that 
municipal government should be nonpar- 
tisan, that there is no Democratic way, no 
Republican way of cleaning streets. In deal- 
ing with garbage, that is probably true, but 
it does not extend to more important things, 
like schools, hospitals, housing, health, and 
welfare services, and a decent concern for 
the economic welfare of the 8 million people 
of the city. In those fields there is a dif- 
ference, and the voters know, in general, 
which party stands for what. 

When a voter goes into the booth, and 
looks at the emblem of the Democratic Party, 
he knows that the man whose name is under 
that emblem is associated in general prin- 
ciples of government with the standards of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt and Herbert H. 
Lehman, of Alfred E. Smith, and Robert 
F. Wagner, Sr. Under the emblem of the 
Republican Party you should, and usually do 
find, an adherent of the principles—some- 
what mixed I admit—of Herbert Hoover, 
Robert Alfonso Taft, Tom Dewey, Dwight 
Eisenhower, and the Chase National Bank. 

Let us take schools. It was under Alfred E. 
Smith that the State first assumed the bur- 
den of making sure that every child in the 
State had the opportunity of equal educa- 
tion, through State financial assistance. And 
it was under the Republicans, with Tom 
Dewey as titular leader of the party at the 
time, that the only cuts ever made in edu- 
cational appropriations were put through in 
this State. 

We are watching the story now on housing. 
The real-estate lobby, fresh from its sparkling 
victories in Albany, is pressing in Washing- 
ton for the abandonment of public-housing 
programs. The 35,000 units a year—a limi- 
tation forced on the Truman administration 
by a Republican-Dixiecrat coalition—is now 
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being chiseled, down, down, and down. And 
at a time when housing conditions are so 
bad in New York that the legislature did the 
shameful act of legalizing cellar occupancies. 

And watch what is about to happen to the 
health and welfare services. They will not 
repeal them, they will simply amend and ad- 
minister them into starvation and then 
death. I will not say this is being done for 
spite, merely for lack of social-mindedness. 

As far as the economic welfare of the peo- 
ple is concerned, we do not have to go out- 
side the city of New York and the State of 
New York to find the difference between the 
two parties. Let us take rent control. The 
principle behind rent control is that the 
Government must step in, to regulate the 
price of a vital commodity, when there is an 
insufficient supply of it to assure a free mar- 
ket, in this case for bargaining between land- 
lord and tenant, 

Obviously, there is no such free market, 
not enough housing, or the same legislature 
which passed the 1953 rent control bill would 
not have passed the cellar occupancy bill. 
What did the 1953 rent control law do? It 
gave a 15 percent increase in rent to every 
landlord who had been unable to secure an 
increase from any rent control board in the 
past decade. In 9 cases out of 10, this is be- 
cause conditions in the apartment are sub- 
standard, because it has been neglected, be- 
cause the building is in the hands of a shoe- 
string operator interested in nothing but the 
size of the return he can get on his tiny 
investment. This money comes out of the 
pockets of people too poor to move into de- 
cent quarters, too poor even to spend the 
carfare to look for them. If there is any 
doubt about it, just remember that the home 
relief bill of the city of New York, which in- 
cluded the rent paid for tenants on relief, 
went up $3 million for that item alone. 

And when it came to voting for the bill, 
the Democrats were solidly against it, and 
the Republicans solidly for it. Except, of 
course, when they found they had enough 
votes to pass the bill, they excused the Re- 
publicans from New York City from voting 
for the bill, so that they would not have 
to make their explanations to their con- 
stituents. I think the difference in social 
attitudes is plainer on this bill than on any 
other in years, 

With the possible exception, of course, of 
the subway fare-real estate tax combination, 
I state here now this was the most brazen 
transfer of funds from the pocket of one 
taxpayer to the pocket of another that the 
State has ever seen, 

Five years ago, the State administration 
committed itself to the principle that real 
estate taxes in New York City should be in- 
creased; that it was no longer paying its 
proper share of city expenses, and that with 
the full occupancy and lowered service 
standards, it could well afford to make the 
additional payment. An increase of $100,- 
000,000 a year was recommended. Five years 
later this increase still had not gone into 
effect. The $500 million which should have 
been paid by real estate in that period in- 
stead had to be paid out of an increased 
sales tax—the most regressive of taxes, and 
out of a whole series of nuisance taxes. 

Then, this year, the city was told that 
if it did not turn over its subway properties 
and permit an increased fare to be 
charged—with the increase again a regres- 
sive tax, borne heaviest by those least able 
to pay—it could not even have $50,000,000 
a year of realty tax increases. And, of 
course, by taking the subway deficit out 
of the city budget, real estate was simul- 
taneously being relieved of $42 million in 
taxes it was paying this year. 

By the end of the coming fiscal year, more 
than $600 million will have been taken out 
of the pockets of those least able to pay— 
and all of it, or should I say almost all of 
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it, put in the pockets of real estate lobbyists 
and speculators. It isn't fair taxation, it 
isn't honest, decent government. It isn’t 
the government the Democratic party stands 
for. It isn't the government the Liberal 
Party stands for. But there is nothing on 
the record to show that it is not what the 
Republican Party stands for. It is the rec- 
ord of the Republican Party, here, in Al- 
bany and in Washington. 

Now that we have the parties identified, 
and their principles outlined, let us come to 
the candidates. There seem to be more this 
year than ever before, and again there is dan- 
ger of confusion. 

To me it seems axiomatic that a candidate 
should be in basic agreement with the prin- 
ciples of his party, so that the public does 
not have to accept him, despite his party, or 
vote for his party, despite him. He should be 
a man who has exercised, or, given a position 
of influence, will exercise leadership in his 
party. He should not be its slave, neither 
should he spurn everything it has stood for 
over the years. He must make sure, at the 
same time, that he exercises his leadership 
to see that his party is progressive and that 
it is clean. As I pointed out earlier, the Re- 
publicans have arrogated to themselves the 
title of defenders of clean Government. We 
know they are not. But we must be sure at 
the same time that we are. We cannot af- 
ford to have our party's name dragged into 
the mud by Mr. X, Mr. Y, or Mr. Z. We must 
assure New York City honest government. 
I said must, and I mean must. 

One of the troubles with LaGuardia was 
that he was elected as a Republican, but was 
a Democrat at heart. Certainly he supported 
every Democratic candidate for State and 
national office during the 12 years he was 
mayor, That was another reason the Re- 
publicans finally pushed him aside, even 
though, sick and brokenhearted, he claimed 
he stepped aside of his own volition. 

But leaving exceptions like LaGuardia out 
of the picture, I believe the potential candi- 
date of the Democratic Party should be a po- 
tential leader of the Democratic Party, and 
the potential candidate of the Republican 
Party should be a potential leader of that 
party. He must be a leader, to be assured of 
support for his programs in the board of es- 
timate, in the council, in the legislature, and, 
these days, even in Congress. 

So I am puzzled by some of the coalition 
suggestions. One of these suggestions is 
that the Democrats and the Republicans 
join in picking one candidate, I assume 
that candidate would run on a platform 
favoring a higher fare and a lower fare; bigh- 
er rents and lower rents; more schools and 
less money for them; a more prosperous 
city, and more mandatory nuisance taxes and 
fare increases. 

I have heard also talk of a coalition be- 
tween the Republican and the Liberal Par- 
ties. I assume that the platform I listed 
above, as ideal for a Democratic-Republican 
candidate, would serve as well for a Repub- 
lican-Liberal candidate. 

I welcome a coalition of all of the forces 
that believe as I do, and I naturally can- 
not object to a coalition of all of the forces 
that have different political, social and eco- 
nomic philosophies. But let it be that, 
and not merely a coalition for the purposes 
of patronage insurance. 

I believe in a coalition, on my side of the 
social fence, of all of the liberal forces, for 
the sake of the liberal philosophy of gov- 
ernment. You here tonight know there are 
several candidates who could honestly and 
sincerely run as the candidate of such a coa- 
lition, and who would make good mayors, 
if elected. I know personally that I ran as 
the candidate of a similar coalition for my 
present office, in 1949, and have had no 
difficulty with my principles, and no ob- 
stacles placed in my way of doing a good 
job. 
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I believe I have outlined for you the pic- 
ture as I see it. I will let you fill it in as you 
may. 


McKay Should Make Frank Statement on 
Central Valley Project Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1953 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, 2 news- 
papers some 3,000 miles apart recently 
published separate articles which, when 
read together, point up 1 of the major 
problems facing the Nation today. One 
newspaper, the Sacramento Bee, at Sac- 
ramento, Calif., published an editorial 
asking Secretary of the Interior Douglas 
McKay to frankly state what he plans to 
do in administering the important Cen- 
tral Valley project in California. The 
other newspaper, the Evening Star, pub- 
lished here in Washington, D. C., printed 
an article by columnist Lowell Mellett 
suggesting President Eisenhower inform 
Secretary McKay of his apparent at- 
titude that the Government should con- 
struct multipurpose reclamation proj- 
ects—like the Central Valley project— 
which local communities could not build 
themselves. 

California in particular, the West, and 
the entire Nation have benefited from 
the Central Valley project reclaiming 
valuable farmland and providing power 
for homes and industries. A recent 
move by McKay to reduce the Bureau of 
Reclamation regional office at Sacra- 
mento to a mere project office may in- 
dicate—according to the Sacramento 
Bee editorial—plans to slow the develop- 
ment of the Central Valley project. 

On the other hand, the article by 
Lowell Mellett indicates President Eisen- 
hower has a favorable attitude toward 
the important waterpower projects in 
the West. He suggests the President 
should influence Secretary McKay to 
take the same attitude toward the Hells 
Canyon Dam project in Idaho. It is to 
be hoped Secretary McKay also can be 
influenced to adopt a similar favorable 
attitude to California’s important Cen- 
tral Valley project. 

It is my earnest wish that the Presi- 
dent’s statement on reclamation-project 
policies reported by Lowell Mellett be- 
come the firm policy of his administra- 
tion and of Secretary McKay. The 
newspaper articles follow: 

From the Sacramento (Calif.) Bee] 
McKay SHOULD Make FRANK STATEMENT ON 
CENTRAL VALLEY PROJECT FUTURE 

Secretary of the Interior Douglas McKay 
owes it to the people of California—in fact, 
the people of the entire West—to give a 
clear, frank, and unequivocating statement 
on what he plans to do to or with the Central 
Valley project. 

His action of last week reducing the Sac- 
ramento headquarters from regional office 
status to that of a project office adminis- 
tered out of Washington and in charge of an 
engineer can mean little, insOfar as the 
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future of the Central Valley project is con- 
cerned, or it could mean the virtual demoral- 
ization of this great project and the end of 
the dreams for its complete development. 

Which it is or is going to be is of the 
utmost importance to the entire Central Val- 
ley area, whose economy depends upon full 
utilization of the water resources, and, in 
fact, to the whole State of California. 

Something has been afoot in Washington 
for weeks with respect to the Central Valley 
project. 

First, there was the recommendation of 
a House Appropriations subcommittee that 
the regional office in Sacramento be liqui- 
dated and the Central Valley project oper- 
ated by the lower Colorado River regional 
office in Boulder City, Nev.—a ridiculous 
proposal to have the tail wag the dog since 
the Central Valley project is second only to 
the Columbia Basin development in impor- 
tance among all the Federal reclamation 
projects. 

Then came the order for personnel cuts 
in the Sacramento region far out of pro- 
portion to force reductions in other regional 
offices. 

In the reductions emphasis was placed 
specifically upon project planning and power 
marketing. 

Did this imply a status quo policy as to the 
development of all the other Central Valley 
project units which are so vital to Cali- 
fornia’s future? 

Did it imply a static position with respect 
to the sale of Shasta power to public agen- 
cies, where it would do the most good for 
the greatest number of people, and permit 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. to continue to 
usurp the lion’s share of the project power? 

These are questions which Secretary Mc- 
Kay should answer. 

And now the Central Valley project re- 
gion is singled out among all of the seven 
regions as the one to be reduced to project 
office status, notwithstanding its eminence 
in size and im nee. 

Why should the Central Valley project be 
thus singled out? 

What forces are at work in Washington to 
bring about this and the other events? 

Why this great zeal to get rid of the re- 
gional office in Sacramento? 

Economy is one thing. But this goes be- 
yond any reasonable interpretation of econ- 
omy. 

It is to be hoped the survey team arriving 
here today to study the situation with re- 
spect to the regional office will be a survey 
team in fact as well as name. 

Nothing could be more tragic than to have 
the growth of Central Valley project stymied 
or the project so manipulated that it would 
be operated for the benefit of the few as 
against the welfare of the whole area served 
by the project. 

The destiny of the gerat interior valleys 
well could hinge on what is done. And 
whatever is done should not be, and must not 
be, done for frivolous reasons or to serve a 
few special and vested interests. 


[From the Washington (D. C.) Evening 
Star] 


PRESIDENT SHOULD TELL McKay—His Eto- 
QUENT ARGUMENT FOR PROJECTS Like GAR- 
RISON Dam Has Osvious APPLICATION TO 
THE HELLS CANYON SITUATION 


If anyone had any doubt concerning the 
wisdom of the Government’s water power 
policy during the past 20 years he could have 
been convinced by President Eisenhower's 
eloquent speech on Thursday dedicating 
Garrison Dam in North Dakota. It was the 
President at his human and imaginative 
best. He was discussing something with 
which he had had personal experience, for as 
a boy he had seen the great flood of 1903 in 
the Kansas Valley. 

“Certainly,” he said, “the last thing that 
would have occurred to us living in the midst 


of that flood was that man would ever have 
the temerity to try to harness the Big 
Muddy.” 

Garrison Dam does just that at the point 
where it is located. 

“Now,” said the President, “when we think 
of how far man has come in those 50 years 
it is almost frightening to project our minds 
50 years in advance. And so I want to ad- 
dress myself first to those doubters who say, 
What can be the use of this enormous 
structure with its 23 million acre-feet of 
water stored behind it, with all of the dreams 
that people have had who designed it, or for 
its use in flood control, irrigation, regulating 
navigation farther down river, and for the 
uses of the power?’” 

Already, he pointed out, there have been 
more requests for the power from Garrison 
Dam than it is expected to produce. 

“But,” he said, “beyond all of the im- 
mediate uses, think of what it is going to 
mean to the people who on some similar 
occasion and in some other spot stand 50 
years from now to celebrate some other sig- 
nificant development of this kind. * * * 
They will no longer question the usefulness 
of these great dams.” 

Not so very far, as they measure distance 
in the West, from where the President stood, 
there is a natural site for another great 
dam, a dam greater than Garrison. It offers 
possibilities of more power and more flood 
control. Its development was part of the 
far-seeing program of the same administra- 
tion that brought into being the impressive 
project that moved the President to such 
eloquence. But not 50 years from now, nor 
ever, will people gather there for the sort of 
celebration he suggested. 

They won't, that is to say, unless the 
President should turn his powers of persua- 
sion on his Secretary of the Interior and 
cause the latter to do the same to the Fed- 
eral Power Commission and to the Congress. 
The project is that known as Hells Canyon 
Dam, It has been planned to do all the 
things the President described, on a much 
larger scale, for the Columbia Valley. But 
it is now in a fair way to be stymied by a 
much smaller undertaking of a State of 
Maine corporation, operating as Idaho Power 
Co. This company is seeking a license to 
dam the Snake River at a point that would 
preclude the development at Hells Canyon. 
Secretary of the Interior Chapman presented 
to the Power Commission a brief for the 
Government in opposition to the license, for 
the reason stated. His successor, Secretary 
McKay, has withdrawn the Government's 
objection, saying the matter is wholly for 
the Commission to determine or, in effect, 
that the present administration is not in- 
terested. 

The President, in his speech, indorsed 
Abraham Lincoln’s observation that the le- 
gitimate object of Government is to do for 
a community of people whatever they need 
to have done but cannot do at all or cannot 
do so well. “Obviously,” he said, “Garrison 
Dam is something the community—the peo- 
ple here—could not do for themselves.” 

He should tell his Secretary of the In- 
terior that the same just as obviously applies 
to Hels Canyon. 


Make Every Day a Remembrance Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. IVOR D. FENTON 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1953 


Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Ap- 


“living up to their belief in us?” 
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pendix of the Recorp an address deliv- 
ered last Memorial Day at Tower City, 
Pa., by H. Stewart Potter, Chief of 
Printing, Department of Labor. Mr. 
Potter spoke under the auspices of Hen- 
ry Heartter Post, American Legion. 
His remarks are very timely, and he asks 
that soul-searching question, “Are we 
living up to their belief in us?” 
The address follows: 


I am deeply privileged and honored to join 
you in these exercises of tribute to our war 
dead. I am happy to come back to Tower 
City to speak to you on this occasion. Mrs. 
Potter and I resided here in the years 1909 
and 1910 when I was employed as a printer 
on the West Schuylkill Herald by the late 
William F. Knecht. Mr. Knecht was one of 
God's noblemen and our friendship contin- 
ued until his death. 

As I look back over the years, I am re- 
minded of the men whom I once knew who 
fought in the Civil War, the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War, and World War I, and whose re- 
mains are interred in the cemeteries in this 
State. 

Since the Civil War, the people of our 
Nation have set aside Memorial Day to pay 
homage to the memory of the departed 
heroes of all wars. Today, Americans are 
congregated in cemeteries all over the Na- 
tion in remembrance of the sacrifices of the 
brave men whose blood has saturated battle- 
fields in every part of the globe so that we 
might continute to breathe the clean air 
of freedom. 

On this day set aside to honor the dead, 
we pause in our labors to think of them 
and the inspiration which their lives should 
carry forward into ours. For we are their 
inheritors. 

It is good to step aside for a moment from 
the traffic of life to consider how far we have 
come and what remains before our journey 
is completed, and to measure our contribu- 
tions by the light of those who haye gone 
before us. 

It is a time of soul searching as we hon- 
estly try to answer this question, “Are we 
Remem- 
brance is a tender and reverent experience, 
By fitting ceremony we pay tribute to our 
war dead. 

When I was a boy over in Perry County, 
the United States had not grown up to that 
position of power and responsibility which 
made her the decisive factor in two world 
wars. As I stood on the sidewalk along the 
route of march watching the aging veterans 
of the Civil War, including some of my own 
relatives, I thought of the immortal courage 
at the Battle of Gettysburg, when thousands 
of our flower of manhood gave up their lives. 
I did not realize then that this was the high- 
est sacrifice of all American fighting history 
from Concord, yes, even to Iwo Jima, the 
Battle of the Bulge, and Korea. 

While we are especially dwelling upon our 
honored dead today, we should be mindful 
also of those who are going through the rest 
of their lives carrying with them the dread- 
ful scars of the terrible days and nights of 
their war participation. 

The people of the United States will never 
cease to express their profound gratitude 
which moves our people of every class, race, 
and creed, for the heroic unselfishness our 
veterans have demonstrated in every Ameri- 
can war. 

It is beyond the capacity of this Nation, 
great and powerful as it is, ever to adequately 
recompense those who gave so much for the 
privilege of American rights and liberty. 

Their devotion to duty, their loyalty to 
American institutions, all noble achieve- 
ments, comprise an illustrious record in the 
history of mankind. No words can truly de- 
scribe their contributions, 

Our friends did not fight and die for a 
world of chaos and confusion, nor for fas- 
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cism; nor for pagan communism with its 
tyranny over the minds and souls of men. 
They fought for liberty and their lives have 
served to shield not only our own country, 
but the entire democratic peoples of the 
world from totalitarian slavery. 

By our presence here today we are availing 

ourselves of the patriotic privilege of reded- 
icating, to the memory of our heroes, our 
services to the United States and what it 
stands for—freedom, justice, liberty, and 
democracy. 
History is full of contradictions which 
mark men’s efforts. From the beginning of 
time there have been wars and rumors of 
wars. Men of one religion have engaged in 
bloody battles with those of another religion, 
both sides believing themselves to be right. 
Other groups have fought for material gain, 
deceiving themselves with various justifica- 
tions. Through fear, greed, or intolerance, 
millions of men have gone forth to fight and 
to die. 

It is not easy, especially for the young, to 
give up the precious gift of life. The spirit 
of sacrifice is not the monopoly of any one 
group. The heroism to which men rise in 
time of combat has its root in the belief that 
they are helping their own people. That it 
is sometimes mistaken and often cruel does 
not conceal the point that men have believed 
sufficiently in conflicting goals to die for 
them. Our problem, and that of the world 
itself, is to devise a system for adjudicating 
differences without resorting to war. Dif- 
ferent as men may be, if faced with the facts, 
they have a common core of decency upon 
which justice must depend. 

The slogans which call men to battle 
change and are soon forgotten, but all 
through our history you will find one under- 
lying motive which has inspired our citizens 
to become fighting men in time of common 
‘danger. As if by instinct, they will sacrifice 
to defend, not as a Nation, as such, but for 
the loved ones, the friends and neighbors, 
and the way of life we have developed here 
in America and which we propose to keep. 

From time immemorial the human race 
has fought for liberty and freedom. How- 
ever, it is in our own beloved country, thank 
God, that the greatest victory has been 
reached. 

Our Constitution, our principles of democ- 
racy, our representative form of government, 
reveal the highest achievement of individual 
dignity and liberty known to man. 

Persecuted people of every race and creed, 
from every nation in every corner of the 
globe, have come to America to enjoy the 
fruits and blessings of a living democracy. 

It is these benefits and privileges that have 
been retained for us by the lifeblood of those 
who died in battle. We must not fail to 
preserve the glorious heritage they left to us. 

This task calls for some great personal sac- 
rifices on our part, but total sacrifice was the 
price some of our departed friends paid for 
the blessings we now enjoy. 

To show real appreciation of their sacri- 
fices we must make every day a remembrance 
day. When the heroes we honor today gave 
their lives for us, they also left with us the 
solemn promise and obligation to keep Amer- 
ica safe and the torch of freedom alight on 
this earth. 

The challenge of this hour and time is the 
accomplishment of peace in a war-weary 
world. The will of Divine Providence has 
placed upon America the heavy responsibility 
of leadership. We have never failed in war, 
and we must not fail in this crucial moment 
of our Nation’s destiny. 

We are not loath to deal in realities in 
time of war. When the perils of war sur- 
round us, when nations are engaged in mor- 
tal combat and men fight to kill, the purpose 
is clear and the issue is single. We must win 
the war, so much is certain, and that is suf- 
ficient to call forth the realism and summon 
the courage of an entire people. 


We in America are not warmongers, and 
we have never been militaristic, but we must 
remain strong and secure against the possi- 
bility of aggression, either militaristic or 
ideological. America must be ready to meet 
any emergency. Our defense system, sus- 
tained always by the determination of our 
people and our great productive strength, 
must be maintained until we are able to pre- 
vail upon other nations to accept universal 
disarmament and judicial settlement of in- 
ternational disputes as a substitute for the 
terrible destruction of war. 

We cannot be blind to the fact that our 
country is gravely beset by threats of sub- 
versive movements. Subtle attacks by prop- 
aganda and campaigns designed to under- 
mine the faith of our people are being di- 
rected against our form of government, our 
economic and political systems, our educa- 
tional system, our civil liberties, and, yes, 
even our social and family life. 

These same radical groups are endeavoring 
by various means to spread discontent among 
our veterans, but their efforts are doomed to 
failure. Those who fought for America in 
war will fight for America in peace. They 
will assume the vigilant civil leadership in 
our communities which is vitally necessary to 
combat the activity of these subversive influ- 
ences. Our veterans can be depended upon 
to wage unending opposition to communistic 
movements because they who, above all oth- 
ers, have sacrificed so much for liberty dearly 
appraise its true value. 

Our beloyed country has been called to a 
position of leadership in this atomic age; a 
leadership that is economical, political, and 
social. In this position of leadership we are 
faced with the responsibility of rebuilding 
bleeding, suffering humanity everywhere, ad- 
vaneing the peace of the world and retaining 
our own integrity. 

I am proud of our flag, its red the symbol 
of the blood that stained the snow at Valley 
Forge, that reddened the poppies in Flanders’ 
fields, and flowed freely from Normandy to 
Okinawa. Its white the symbol of purity 
and noble aspirations of peace and good will 
to man; its blue, the hope of the oppressed, 
the bright aims of its preservers; its stars 
blazing proudly in the firmament of nations 
and with prophetic splendor giving light of 
the glorious dawn of the morrow. 

God, in His infinite goodness, has not for- 
gotten the grave of a single American soldier, 
wherever he may be buried; forgotten though 
he may be by man, far away from home and 
loved ones. The bountiful hand of nature 
in the beauty of springtime redecorates that 
grave with grass and wild flowers and per- 
haps a forget-me-not seed, blown by the 
gentle breezes of spring, found lodgement 
upon the grave of this hero and grew to a 
flowering blossom as a token of divine love. 

In the eventide, when the sun spreads its 
last rays in the western sky, and the first 
stars of night appear in the heavens, the 
nightingale will sing its song of requiem, 
and they shall sleep undisturbed under the 
canopy of heaven in immortal slumber, our 
soldier dead. 

The snows of winter shall make a covering 
of white for their earthly beds and each re- 
curring springtime will spread its benign 
verdure over their graves—such is the chal- 
lenge of nature. 


“Such is the death a soldier dies, 
He falls—the column speeds away; 
Upon the dabbled grass he lies, 
His brave heart following still the fray 


“Unmindful of his mortal wound, 
He faintly calls and seeks to rise, 
But weakness drags him to the ground; 
Such is the death the soldier dies.” 


Memorial Day is a precious day and in the 
midst of the laughter of the world there are 
many who are lonely today. While the Na- 
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tion bears the loss of the soldier dead, it is 
the mother, the wife, the child who bears 
the cross that hovers over their graves. We 
will be mindful this Memorial Day of those 
families who have been visited by the angel 
of death, knowing that we can never find 
peace of heart and mind until we learn that 
we must surrender our wills to the will of 
God. As He may give, so He may take. 

Life must come and life must go, whatever 
may prevail or how the rivers flow. It is 
not ours to question Him, to murmur or to 
complain, or to criticize Him for the tears 
that mingle with the rain. 

Our sorrow and our tragedy are His divine 
command, and the deepest darkness we 
must try to understand. God rules the 
whole wide world and all the universe He 
made. And if we love Him and honor Him, 
and accept Him as our personal Saviour, we 
need not be afraid. And if He wants us to be 
sad and undergo a loss, then let us do His 
holy will. And let us bear our cross. 

There was One who walked on this earth. 
He was man yet God and He said that no 
greater love hath man than a man lay down 
his life for his friends. He demonstrated 
these words by His sacrifice on Calvary. 

Our soldier dead have laid down their lives 
for their friends in the hope of peace; not to 
the god of war, but to the God of peace. 

On this Memorial Day let us, as a people, 
pledge ourselves anew to those God-given 
principles upon which our Nation was 
founded. Let us resolve to protect our coun- 
try and its institutions from the enemies 
within with as much determination and 
courage as we have and will fight those 
from abroad, America needs to reawaken 
and place its trust in God, in order that this 
Government of the people, for the people, 
and by the people shall never perish from the 
earth. 

We must dedicate ourselves to the noble 
cause in which these soldiers died. Let us 
fortify ourselves to resist the evil schemes 
that would tear down the structures we have 
reared in the blood of these heroes. 

While we are busily engaged in weaving 
our names into the tapestry of private for- 
tune and public fame, and while we are 
eagerly endeavoring to lay up for ourselves 
treasures on earth, let us also prepare for the 
inevitable hour in which every man must 
surrender his own soul. May we not be 
unmindful of the fact that death comes 
nearer to everyone with every fleeting 
breath; that it comes indifferently as a 
thief in the dead of night or as a royal guest 
at the blaze of noon. 

Let us bear this well in mind, not that 
our days may be consumed with impotent 
grief or our lives shrouded with dispiriting 
gloom, but rather that we may be up and 
doing while opportunity's sun still shines, 
for the night cometh when no man can 
work. 

If merica is to remain strong, if she is 
to follow the course that will mean ad- 
vancement in the finest and noblest life of 
our citizens for generations to come, God 
must be placed in our hearts. If our chil- 
dren are to continue to build after us a 
Nation, beautiful, strong, and free, we must 
help them to this end by putting God first 
in our homes, 

This, my friends and fellow citizens of this 
great country, is our opportunity. This is 
our duty, yours and mine. May God help 
us to perform it. 

In the name of God our banners first ap- 
peared. May they continue that way. 

Peace we must have if we are to survive. 
But it must be peace with honor. Let us 
here, beside the resting places of our hon- 
ored dead, resolve to give our best—all that 
is in us—in the cause they espoused. More 
we cannot give. To give less would bring 
dishonor upon them. 
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Harry K. Coffey Received Highest Air 
Force Civilian Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1953 


Mr. ANGELL, Mr. Speaker, Col. Har- 
ry K. Coffey, a resident of my congres- 
sional district, has received a very meri- 
torious recognition by having conferred 
upon him the highest Air Force civilian 
award. He is one of the founders of 
the Civilian Air Patrol and has an out- 
standing record entitling him to this 
high honor. 

I include as part of these remarks a 
news release of the Department of De- 
fense, Office of Public Information, with 
reference to the award to Colonel Coffey: 


Harry K. Correy RECEIVES HIGHEST AIR 
Force CIvrILIAN AWARD 


Wasnuincron, D. C., June 11, 1953.—Harry 
K. Coffey, of Portland, Oreg., one of the 
founders of the Civil Air Patrol, receiyed the 
Exceptional Civilian Service Award from As- 
sistant Secretary of the Air Force H. Lee 
White at 10:30 a. m, today in a ceremony in 
Mr. White's office. 

He received the highest award given to 
civilians by the Air Force for his meritorious 
achievement with the Civil Air Patrol from 
January 1942 to May 1952. 

A colonel in the Civil Air Patrol, he has 
served as president of the National Aero- 
nautics Association since January 1952. He 
is manager of Harry K. Coffey and Associa- 
ates, an insurance company in Portland, Oreg. 

Colonel Coffey was born in Guthrie, Ky., 
November 9, 1894. He attended the Uni- 
versity of California and Northwestern Uni- 
versity, and during World War I served with 
the infantry as a sergeant and later second 
lieutenant. 

In 1940, at the sugestion of Gen. H. H. Ar- 
nold, commanding general of the Army Air 
Forces, Colonel Coffey became active in the 
organization of Civil Air Patrol, which was 
formed December 1, 1941, with Colonel Cof- 
fey as one of the three original national ad- 
visers. Later he became national coordi- 
nating officer for CAP and in that position 
aided in setting up antisubmarine patrol 
bases on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts and 
was responsible for the operation of the 
Southern Liaison Patrol along the Mexican 
border, and organized CAP's antiaircraft ar- 
tillery training operations on the Pacific 
coast. He has been wing commander of the 
Oregon wing of CAP and northwest regional 
director of CAP, and presently is serving as 
national adviser to Maj. Gen, Lucas V. Beau, 
national commander of the CAP. 

Among those attending the award cere- 
mony at which Colonel Coffey was presented 
a medal and certificate were Lt. Gen. Charles 
B. Stone, III. Deputy Chief of Staff, Comp- 
troller, USAF; Maj. Gen. Lucas V. Beau; 
Maj. Gen. Robert W. Burns, Assistant Vice 
Chief of Staff, USAF; and Maj. Gen. Robert 
L. Copsey, Special Assistant for Reserve 
Forces, USAF, 

The citation follows: 

“Harry K. Coffey (colonel, CAP) distin- 
guished himself by meritorious achievement 
in the performance of duties in responsible 
positions with the Civil Air Patrol from Jan- 
uary 15, 1942, to May 12, 1952. During the 
entire period of his association with the 


Civil Air Patrol he was outstanding in his 


devotion to duty. Continuously identified 
with aviation since 1909, he was one of the 
founders of the CAP. He devoted his efforts 
loyally and patriotically under difficult con- 
ditions in time of national need to the lead- 
ership and training of civil volunteers en- 
gaged in wartime flying missions. By his 
unceasing efforts to promote civil and mili- 
tary aviation interests, Colonel Coffey ren- 
dered a service to the United States of Amer- 
ica deserving of the highest recognition.” 


Reduction of Personnel at New York 
Naval Shipyard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1953 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I have been concerned over the eco- 
nomic impact the announced reduction 
in force in the New York Naval Ship- 
yard will have in Brooklyn. A few weeks 
ago Admiral Wallin stated that the 
present level of employment in the ship- 
yard would be reduced by some 250, and 
that on October 1, 1953, there would be 
a further cut of about 2,000. While this 
is but a small portion of the labor force 
in Brooklyn, most of the employees of 
the shipyard live within a given area in 
my district, and this cut would have the 
same effect there as the virtual closing 
of a major industry in a small town. 

Ever since I heard of the proposed 


total reduction in force, I have been 


working with the Department of the 
Navy to have the cut eliminated, or, if 
that is not possible, to lower it as much 
as possible. I met with the Secretary of 
the Navy, Mr. Anderson, and Admiral 
Leggett on June 8, 1953. Hugh E. Bres- 
lin, president; Thomas F. Curry, vice 
president; Edward L. Aalbue, treasurer, 
all officers of the New York Retirement 
Federation of Civil Service Employees, 
and others representing the employees 
of the New York Naval Shipyard, were 
with me. 

As a result of that meeting, I received 
the following letter from the Secretary 
of the Navy: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, June 11, 1953. 
Hon. Francis E. Dorn, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Ma. Dorn: During our conference 
on June 8, 1953, which was attended by offi- 
cials of the Bureau of Ships and by repre- 
sentatives of employees’ groups at the New 
York Naval Shipyard, you requested infor- 
mation which would refute rumors that a 
20- to 30-percent layoff would take place at 
this shipyard and that the construction of 
the large aircraft carrier Saratoga would be 
transferred to a private shipyard. 

These rumors, as I assured you during our 
conference, are greatly exaggerated. While 
it is true that during the next 6 months 
there will be a curtailment of employment 
at the New York Naval Shipyard, this cur- 
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tailment will be moderate in extent and will 
not impair the ability of this shipyard to 
handle its large current workload which 
consists principally of aircraft carrier con- 
struction and conversion, 

The New York Naval Shipyard is, as you 
know, the largest of the naval shipyards. 
You may be assured that the Navy, in its 
future ship construction, conversion, and re- 
pair programs, will continue to rely heavily 
upon the loyal and highly skilled employees 
of this yard. 

In his letter to you dated May 28, 1953, 
the Chief of the Bureau of Ships advised 
you that the average employment at New 
York during September 1953 would be ap- 
proximately 17,450—a reduction of approxi- 
mately 2,000 from its May 1953 employment 
level—but that during the second quarter of 
fiscal year 1954 employment at New York was 
expected to increase to approximately 17,850 
because of the carrier construction work 
under way at that yard. 

However, as Rear Adm. W. D. Leggett, Jr., 
United States Navy, Deputy Chief of the 
Bureau of Ships, indicated to you during 
the recent conference, it is now expected 
that the low point reached during the first 
quarter of fiscal 1954 at the New York Naval 
Shipyard will be approximately 18,000 rather 
than 17,450. The long-term major con- 
struction and conversion projects now under 
way at this shipyard permit some flexibility 
in adjusting workload with employment. 
For this reason, the commander of the New 
York Naval Shipyard has found it possible 
to reschedule the workload in such a manner 
as to cushion the impact of the employment 
reduction during the first quarter of fiscal 
1954. Thus, it is expected that the curtail- 
ment at New York during the first quarter 
of fiscal 1954 will be approximately 1,500, or 
less than 8 percent of the May 31, 1953, total, 
instead of 20 to 30 percent as rumored among 
employees of the yard. While some of the 
reduction can be accomplished by attrition, 
forced layoffs will also be necessary. 

The reduction in employment at the New 
York Naval Shipyard is, of course, only a 
part of a general curtailment among all of 
the naval shipyards. This curtailment is 
necessary chiefly because of the diminished 
size of the Navy's current and prospective 
ship construction and conversion programs,. 
in comparison to the 1952 program, and be- 
cause of the need for diverting ship repair 
work, principally on noncombatant ships, to 
private yards in order to help them maintain 
the facilities, employee skills and manage- 
ment experience which they will require in 
order to undertake their planned mobiliza- 
tion tasks. Every effort is being made to 
equitably apportion the overall reduction in 
naval shipyard employment among the vari- 
ous yards. 

As I indicated to you during our confer- 
ence, the Navy has no intention of transfer- 
ring construction of the large aircraft car- 
rier Saratoga to a private shipyard. 

I trust that the foregoing information will 
be helpful to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. B. ANDERSON. 


Mr. Speaker, you will note that the 
large aircraft carrier Saratoga will def- 
initely be completed by the New York 
Naval Shipyard and that the cut has 
been reduced to 1,500. I am informed 
that attrition will take care of at least 
800, leaving 700 to be discharged. 

I have every hope that with additional 
conferences with the Secretary of the 
Navy and Admirals Wallin and Leggett, 
this cut may be further reduced so that 
the people of my district who have 
worked so long and so loyally at the ship- 
yard will not suffer. 
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Neutral Nations Repatriation 
Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1953 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, this 
very restrained and completely accurate 
description of the work of the United 
Nations’ so-called Neutral Nations Re- 
patriation Commission, by Mr. George 
Sokolsky, is most illuminating. 

The article should be read by every 
American who wants to know the truth. 

We have apparently again fallen into 
a Soviet trap and again fought a war, 
only to lose the peace. 

THESE Days 
(By George Sokolsky) 

If the FIC had to pass on some of the 
labels that Government agencies devise, and 
if the rules were properly pursued, desist 
orders would have to be issued. This par- 
tigularly applies to the State Department, 
which is unusually apt in designating things 
by what they are not—as, for instance, The 
Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission.” 

This commission is in no sense neutral. 
It consists of five members, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and India. Of 
the five, Poland and Czechoslovakia are So- 
viet satellites. Their foreign policies and 
activities are controlled by the Kremlin as 
positively and as literally as the foreign 
affairs of the States of New York and Illinois 
are controlled by the State Department. 

It is a historic inexactitude to regard 
them as separate and sovereign states. They 
have been conquered by Soviet Russia. Po- 
land is completely a Russian province over 
which a Russian marshal, of Polish origin, 
presides, Czechoslovakia lost the last vestige 
of independence when Jan Masaryk commit- 
ted suicide. 

India led the movement among Asiatic and 


African nations against the United States. 


It is fatuous to regard India as other than 
an opponent of American policy in Asia. It 
is because of Indian pressures that Great 
Britain, to hold the commonwealth together, 
was forced to adopt an anti-American pol- 
icy concerning China, and a trader’s policy 
concerning the Korean war. 

Therefore, out of a commission of 5, 2 are 
Russian states; 1 is pro-German. In a word, 
Russia has 3 votes out of 5. 

Sweden is strictly a neutral country, 
frightened to death by the propinquity of 
Russian forces in Finland. Were a war to 
occur in Europe, Sweden could be occupied 
by Soviet Russia in a matter of hours. It 
is impossible to accept fear as neutrality. 

Switzerland is neutral. 

Actually, then, out of a commission of 5 
only 1 nation may be regarded as altogether 
neutral. It is absurd to call this a Neutral 
Nations Repatriation Commission. It just is 
not true. 

Most interesting is the fact that while 
Russia has two members on this commis- 
sion, the United States does not have even 
one. It could be said that the United States, 
the Republic of Korea, Soviet Korea, and 
Soviet China were kept off the commission 
because they were belligerents and all are 
treated equally. Yet, it is political realism, 
and should be known to the State Depart- 
ment, the Pentagon, and the White House, 
that the factual belligerent, the aggressor 
in the Korean war was, and is, Soviet Russia. 

A student of the formation and nature of 
the Soviet empire should Know that the in- 


ternational relations and military activities 
of all countries in the Soviet empire are con- 
trolled by the Kremlin. There can be no 
independent action on their part any more 
than Utah could conduct an independent 
foreign policy. 

Therefore to speak of this as a “neutral” 
commission, with Russia holding two seats 
on it while the United States has none, is 
to give a fanciful name to a historic out- 
rage, which, had it been committed by Dean 
Acheson, would have aroused the full anger 
of American public opinion. Yet, it seems 
to me that what would have been wrong had 
it been done by Harry Truman and Dean 
Acheson is wrong no matter who does it. 

This proposal, including the names of the 
member states, originated in India. The 
Soviet countries made a pretense of reject- 
ing it, which has now proved to have been a 
trap for us into which we blithely walked. 
Had Soviet Russia accepted this plan off- 
hand, the likelihood is that the United 
States would have rejected it. So they 
played a game and we have lost. We have 
lost the first war in our history. 

And where do we go from here? 

The fact is that no nation can any longer 
risk itself by associating its future with 
American policy. This country lost 136,000 
casualtieg in Korea. At least 25,000 Ameri- 
cans have been killed there. Yet, we turn 
over prisoners of war, many of whom are 
violently anti-Communist, to a Soviet-filled 
commission on which the United States does 
not even have representation. 

How can we expect any people to put their 
confidence in us? One can almost wager 
that within a year Korea will be united under 
a Communist government—another satellite 
in the Soviet orbit. 


Communist Techniques 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 16, 1953 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, all 
of us are aware of the serious threats to 
our freedoms posed by Communist im- 
perialism. The Kremlin employs many 
devious ways to perform its work. Only 
too often the means it uses wears the 
garb of respectability, and many of our 
right thinking people are taken in. 

I include in my remarks an interesting 
and informative address showing a deep 
understanding of Communist tech- 
niques. This address was given by 
Thomas F. Connor, consultant to the 
Administrator of the Small Defense 
Plants Administration. For a number 
of years, Mr. Connor was a newspaper- 
man in Pennsylvania where he was edi- 
tor for the Scranton Tribune and the 
Scrantonian. In the period when Hitler 
was forming his war machine and get- 
ting ready to move, Connor’s voice was 
one of those raised strongly against ap- 
peasement. At that time he urged ac- 
tion and strong preparation on the part 
of the United States. He warned re- 
peatedly against the gathering storm. 
He is equally articulate on the dangers 
of communism. 

Later as an assistant to the General 
Manager of the Voice of America, he 
worked energetically to improve and 
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strengthen this arm of our Govern- 
ment. He also has served as a con- 
sultant for the Air Force, the Depart- 
ment of the Army, the Office of Price 
Stabilization, and the Small Defense 
Plants Administration. 

Mr. Connor’s address follows: 


An ADDRESS By THOMAS F. CONNOR, AT THE 
First ANNUAL DINNER OF THE IMMACULATE 
HEART oF MARY MISSION SOCIETY, SATURDAY 
EVENING, JUNE 13, 1953 


Mobilization of the moral opinion of man- 
kind being a prerequisite in the battle 
against the marauding forces of communism, 
we are engaged in a movement of surpassing 
merit tonight when we gather to bid wel- 
come and do honor to an organization that 
marches proudly under the banner of Our 
Blessed Lady. 

Only because I am so aware that frequently 
an obscure individual is made the instru- 
ment to serve a higher purpose, am I em- 
boldened to embrace my task. I do so with 
great humility and profound gratitude for 
the privilege. 

We elevate ourselves when we honor the 
Immaculate Heart of Missions. Here 
is a religious order that has literally imple- 
mented the divine admonition to “go forth 
and teach all nations.” In its near-century 
of existence it has written a record of mis- 
sionary achievement that warrants, nay 
demands, recognition. 

We could, with great profit, dwell on the 
efficacy of the strong faith that served as the 
shield for the society’s founder, Father Ver- 
bist, the devout Belgian priest who was fired 
with a magnificent dream. We might dwell 
on and learn much from his early trials and 
brave beginnings as he undertook his mis- 
sionary campaign. Certainly there is nour- 
ishing spiritual food in the contemplation 
of the Society’s outward march across the 
continents as these inspired men took the 
word of God to the back streets of the world. 
With awe and appreciation we should ponder 
the essential fact that in the far reaches of 
inner Mongolia this society decades ago had 
cultivated a spiritual kingdom which con- 
tinues to stand against the onslaughts of 
atheistic communism—and continues to give 
martyrs to heaven. 

We can with relevancy consider the provi- 
dential development which finds the I. H. M. 
Missions now centralizing its activities in 
Arlington, at the very doorstep of the seat 
of government. The society's establishment 
within the shadow of the Nation’s Capitol is 
another forceful reminder that men of good 
will must activate their moral principles as 
never before to combat the evil tyranny that 
stalks the world in the name of communism. 

Is it any wonder that the Reverend Ed- 
mund A. Walsh, of Georgetown, one of the 
early warners against communism, declares 
in his book The Total Empire: “Western 
civilization, as a whole, confronts the most 
formidable challenge since the barbarian 
hordes from the north overran the embattled 
Rome during the twilight of the Roman Em- 
pire.” He-adds this distinguished com- 
mentary: “The Soviet Union is the first sov- 
ereign state, to my knowledge, which has ele- 
vated the negation of God to the status. of 
a principle of political philosophy.” 

The foundations of Judeo-Christian civi- 
lization are threatened as Communist nihil- 
ism spreads over the face of the earth like a 
plague. With satanic versatility and dia- 
bolical ingenuity, the Communist zealots en- 
ergetically spread their poisonous works. No 
phase of human activity escapes their com- 
prehensive plans; they attack at all levels of 
society; no target, no matter how eminent, is 
beyond their hope of corruption. That they 
have succeeded, in many instances, beyond 
even their best hopes, is borne out in the 
daily recordings that are the sad history of 
our times, And they keep everlastingly at it. 
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One need not be a prophet of doom to an- 
nounce that until we have a complete and 
thorough understanding of the communistic 
conspiracy, a maximum realization of its 
essence and forms, and become fully aware 
of how its propaganda devices, infiltration 
apparatus and threat of force tie in with its 
final expression of raw aggression—until our 
people and the free world understand all this 
and formulate policy accordingly, then just 
so long will Communist imperialism con- 
tinue its successful advance. 

Is all this futile diagnosis and idle ap- 
praisal? We have only to consult the rec- 
ord. 
In our day we have seen one country after 
another come under Communist control. 
And never let us forget that all of this came 
when the United States and other demo- 
cratic powers, at the conclusion of World 
War II, reduced their military forces and ap- 
plied their resources and treasure to try to 
build an equitable peace in a shattered 
world. 

While America and the democratic coun- 
tries were going about the work of recon- 
struction, the Communists moved in and 
took over Czechoslovakia, northern Iran, 
Eastern Germany, eastern Austria, North 
Korea, Poland, Rumania, Hungary, Bulgaria, 
Albania, and China. At our back door we 
know only too well the inroads being made 
by the Communists. 

While the Communists prattle of peace, 
and pursue their peace offensive while ready- 
ing new aggressions, we should have before 
us Stalin’s poetic sentiments on the subject 
of war: In a letter to Maxim Gorki in re- 
cent years, Stalin said: “What grandeur, 
beauty, and nobility distinguish the just, 
liberating people’s war. The highest, most 
noble qualities of the people’s spirit are re- 
vealed in the bloody trials of battle, in the 
soldiers’ tasks.” 

The price of survival is the knowledge, the 
brutal truth of the kind of world in which 
we are living. We have been hurt already 
in our national life because much of what 
is bitter reality has been sugar-coated. 

The stark reality is that the Russians have 
the A-bomb, have the capability to deliver 
it in quantities—and certainly from what we 
have cited of their policy of aggression can 
there be any doubt as to moral restraint 
deterring them if in the opinion of the Krem- 
lin the time is ripe to attack? 

I submit that it is a form of mental blind- 
ness that permits us at this hour to gamble 
our national security on the Kremlin’s good 
intention instead of building military power 
that can cope with the Soviet armed ca- 
pability. 

Yes we need a balanced budget—a budget 
that is balanced by American armed might 
Sufficient to meet the threat posed by 
Soviet military power. With rampant com- 
munism stalking the world, the price of 
freedom comes high. But what is our wealth 
worth and what price our capitalistic sys- 
tem if it cannot afford the weapons for sur- 
vival in freedom? 

Having said all this, it is important to 
add quickly that one of the avowed objec- 
tives of the Kremlin is to ruin our Amer- 
ican economy, and this can be accomplished 
through unwise and unwarranted expendi- 
tures. Our stern task is to assess the threat 
realistically, buy the kind of a defense pro- 
gram adequate to the need, and in the doing 
insist upon real efficiency and the banish- 
ment of waste. 

to another phase of the struggle, 
it cannot be stressed too strongly the harm 
caused by the neutralists in our country, and 
their counterparts abroad, who insist there 
is no danger in the communistic threat, that 
such talk is gross exaggeration, that we have 
only to look the other way, mind our own 
business and everything is going to be all 
right. It is a practiced Communist tech- 
nique to minimize, in fact deny, the exist- 


ence of a Red conspiracy against the free 
world. The Communist apologists would 
have us believe that there’s nothing sinister 
afoot, nothing aimed at the overthrow of the 
American Government. The conspiratorial 
activities that have been exposed, they choose 
to brush off and dismiss lightly as sophomoric 
interludes, Those who are embracing the 
protection of the fifth amendment, as Con- 
gress searchingly inquires into the Commu- 
nist plot against America, are becoming le- 
gion. It might be wise to have a complete 
roster of the escapists, published, together 
with their occupations. 

How timely and appropriate are the words 
of Archbishop Cushing, of Boston, on this 
subject. Just a short time ago, Archbishop 
Cushing warned: “It is high time now that 
people should stop being innocent about 
communism and about the Communist Par- 
ty.“ This eminent churchman, aptly de- 
scribed as “The Voice of the Church in New 
England,” scored “the unblushing defense of 
disloyal persons by ranking jurists, educators, 
authors, and other public personalities.” 
Continuing, Archbishop Cushing stated: “It 
is high time they (the defenders) stopped 
talking as if Communists were merely Amer- 
icans who happen to entertain unusual views 
about one or two things that don’t matter. 

“A Communist is a sworn enemy of America 
and of everything that America stands for; 
and we might as well face it. A Communist 
is a man who believes that everybody on 
earth must be brought under Soviet dictator- 
ship and that he has a duty to help bring 
that about * * That's what a Communist 
is. If he isn’t that, he’s not much of a Com- 
munist; if he isn’t that, he won’t long remain 
a Communist. The party won't have him.” 

An incalculable amount of harm has been 
done in America because the fountainhead 
of intellectual waters have been poisoned. 
In subtle fashion, our people have been at- 
titudinalized in ways helpful to the Kremlin. 
It has come to the pass where the search 
for Communists amongst us has in certain 
quarters become the great crime, the duly 
constituted official investigators the crim- 
inals, the loyal citizens stigmatized as the 
threats to our liberties. 

All of this need not surprise us—the Krem- 
lin has established this pattern by debasing 
words, furnishing the world an upside down 
language, fashioning psychological projec- 


tions which impute to the opponent the 


crimes the Soviets themselves have com- 
mitted. Semantics is a prime weapon in the 
Soviet arsenal. 

So valuable has the oblique approach be- 
come to the Communists that the card- 
carrying member is virtually extinct. He is 
a liability. If caught and exposed he serves 
the purpose of wholesale arrests of other 
Reds. How much better to have skilled 
dialecticians, who travel with the repute of 
social acceptability and leadership, with all 
the dividends of prestige that attend such 
position—how much better to have these 
muddying waters, confusing the issues, im- 
puting to patriotic Americans a status of 
infantilism in matters intellectual. How 
much better to destroy by belittling, be- 
smirching, and beguiling. 

It’s all so much smoother, it’s so clever, so 
effective. No longer any need to hatch plots 
of violence in dark basements—no, with the 
new Communist approach, the cocktail cir- 
cuit is the arena, the drawingroom the bat- 
tleground, the media of information and 
entertainment the payoff. Why bother to 
blow up bridges and munitions plants, when 
a well-timed sneer and a claque of snickerers 
can influence a policymaker; why try to rob 
plans and blueprints if carefully cultivated 
knowledge of a highly placed individual’s 
moral deficiencies will insure priceless co- 
operation? Why the need to take to soap 
boxes and strong-arm methods to win fol- 
lowers and supporters when expertly planted 
slants in carefully selected scripts can make 
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millions begin to doubt the old values, and 
thus develop receptiveness for the Moscow 
line? 

These tactics have paid off handsomely for 
the Kremlin. While talking softly, stealing 
prize military secrets with the aid of a vast 
espionage ring, and in conquests through 
threats and undeclared wars, Russia has ab- 
sorbed 100 million square miles and 650 mil- 
lion human beings since World War II. 

I wonder what has to happen before we 
fully comprehend that appeasement is. not 
the way to peace but instead only leads to 
greater and uglier demands, and ultimate 
disaster. 

Rebecca West, in a series of articles in the 
London Times, dealing with the fifth column 
threat to America, and the congressional in- 
quiries aimed at exposing subversives, makes 
this interesting and pointed comment; 

“It would be a strange government, in- 
deed, that felt no curiosity when faced with 
such intimations of disorder. To call such 
curiosity ‘witch hunting’ must be the care- 
less repetition of an impudent piece of Com- 
munist propaganda, and it cannot even be 
justified by the pretense that investigations 
at first reasonable, degenerated later into 
‘witch hunts.’ The printed record shows no 
more inquisitiveness at work then than the 
situation would have provoked in any society 
not manifestly insane.” 

I wonder what it's going to take to make 
us realize that you can’t make a truce with 
evil. What is morally wrong is never politi- 
cally right—yet we are being entreated con- 
stantly to sup with the devil. 

The dogma of Marx and the policies enun- 
ciated by Lenin and Stalin look to a pro- 
longation of the cold war until the democ- 
racies are reduced to chaos and the way is 
prepared by fifth columnists for the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. 

And the Soviets have marked America for 
conquest. Consider these words of Lenin: 

“We are living not merely in one state but 
in a system of states; and the existence of 
the Soviet Republic side by side with the 
imperialist states for a long time is unthink- 
able. One or the other must triumph in 
the end.” 

The curtain is being drawn temporarily 
over the unhappy drama of Korea. The re- 
sults we yearned for there have eluded us. 

The average American cannot exult over 
a situation which finds a gun being put to 
a small country’s head and that country 
being told it cannot fight for its own unifica- 
tion in freedom. 

We are presently reaping the damage that 
was sown many months ago in Korea. The 
whole Korean situation was booby-trapped 
by the phony truce that lasted for months. 

That stalling maneuver robbed us of 
whatever chance we had of victory. As we 
consider Korea, we ought to remember that 
the expressed objective of the United Na- 
tions, repeated many times, was for a united, 
independent, and democratic Korea. 

Where is it? 

And how do we justify the thousands 
upon thousands of casualties in the failure 
to push on to that objective? 

In the words of Gen. James A. Van Fleet, 
recent commander of the Korean Theater, 
a truce in Korea leaves that nation “divided 
and all issues unsettled.” Continuing on 
this subject, General Van Fleet states (and 
this was written before the truce): “We can 
easily predict what would happen then. The 
Communists would string out the political 
discussion endlessly and use them for their 
own propaganda. We would be continually 
insulted in the discussions, but on our part 
would be forced to regard the aggressors 
as an ‘honorable antagonist.’ All democ- 
racy-loving people, especially in Korea and 
Asia, would suffer a drastic loss of morale. 

“With his clever use of Communist dialec- 
tics and propaganda, the enemy would play 
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up the truce as a great Communist victory— 
which indeed it would be—and use it to 
divide us from our allies in the Far East. 
The first target in this campaign would 
be Japan. 

“Our military position in Korea would 
degenerate through stagnation. We would 
certainly have no heart as a nation to re- 
sume the war. At the same time, the enemy 
would be free to enlarge his forces, run his 
airstrips all the way up to the battleline 
and build up enormous stockpiles of equip- 
ment free from any interruption by our Air 
and Navy to his supply lines. 

“We fell into the trap of a virtual cease- 
fire once before. It has since cost us many 
more casualties than we would have suffered 
in carrying the war to a final conclusion in 
1951.“ 

As we consider what may happen next, we 
would do well to remember that Soviet rep- 
resentatives in the United Nations have 
sneeringly claimed the right to grab all of 
Asia, country after country. Remembering 
the way Communist forces, trained and 
armed by Russia, smashed across the 38th 
parallel into South Korea, does anyone seri- 
ously rule out the possibility of another 
Soviet-sparked aggression in another spot 
which suits their purpose? The Commu- 
nist threat is not regional, it is global. Its 
success in any one area furthers its chances 
of success in every other sector. Yet large 
numbers of our people go their way undis- 
turbed by the Soviet program of conquest 
by infiltration, subversion, and aggression. 
Those folks go on the assumption that 
America is beyond all harm. Let history 
informs us that states, dynasties, and civili- 
zations have all fallen. So it was with an- 


cient Egypt; the dazzling magnificance of the 


Greek empire is gone; despite their splendors 
and power; Carthage and Rome fell in time. 

Yet there is no need for dismay if we 
face up to the problem courageously. Rec- 
ognizing the capacity for harm possessed by 
the enemies of democracy, we know that 
freedom still has a greater attraction for man 
than anything in the world, and no amount 
of diabolical propaganda can cause man to 
deny the instinctive yearnings of his soul. 

This matter is the heart of the situation 
in which we find ourselves today. In a 
large measure we have approached a spiritual 
crisis. On the one hand we have a ma- 
terialistic godless atheism which seeks to 
enslave the world; on the other, we have a 
democratic faith, founded in those priceless 
individual rights which are guaranteed to 
man as a son of God. 

So it is a matter of great moment that to- 
night we take cognizance of and extend 
the warm hand of welcome to the men of 
Missionhurst. America and the free world, 
and all the world, need what they and other 
religionists have to offer. Our spiritual val- 
ues are our strongest weapons, our greatest 
resource in this struggle for survival. 

The patronage of Our Blessed Lady is not 
a matter to be taken lightly. Ponder well 
the lessons of Guadalupe, Lourdes, and Fa- 
tima. The Lord still rules in His heavens 
and His Blessed Mother is our most powerful 
advocate before His throne. Of this we 


should be ever mindful and never hesitate to - 


ask for her compelling intercession. 

May it serve the divine purpose that Mis- 
sionhurst in Arlington may itself become a 
capitol for good works, a vital source of 
prayer, religious and social achievement, 
so that its spiritual attainments, added to 
the deeds of men of goodwill everywhere, 
will hasten the day when all men may walk 
in dignity and enjoy the blessings of true 
peace. 

Finally, my friends, be sustained in the 
confidence that the Lord in His own good 
time will bring all this to pass, for God is 
not mocked forever. 


Removal of 10th Civil Service District 
From New Orleans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been in Washington well nigh onto 14 
years and I have had many enlightening 
and educational experiences during my 
time here, but I reached the climax the 
other afternoon in the stately and ma- 
jestic conference room of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission Building. 

The conference was attended by mem- 
bers of the Civil Service Commission, 
members of the Louisiana delegation, 
and New Orleans businessmen who came 
to protest the decision—without cour- 
tesy of a hearing—to remove the 10th 
civil-service district from New Or- 
leans to Dallas. Of course there is noth- 
ing new or startling in a Federal agency 
being removed from Louisiana to Texas. 
The Democratic administration made 
Louisiana a Federal province of Texas, 
and now the Republican administration 
is taking up where the Democrats left 
off. They are trying to give the coup 
de grace. It was the fantastic brazen- 
ness of the whole business which causes 
me to comment at this time. 

Although the 10th civil-service dis- 
trict has been located in New Orleans 
for almost 40 years, the first news the 
people of New Orleans and the Louisiana 
delegation had of the decision to move 
to Dallas was through information re- 
ceived from alarmed and dismayed em- 
ployees of the civil service. Although 
the decision had been reached in March 
and made final in April, it took more 
than 30 days for Philip Young, Chair- 
man of the Commission, to finally reply 
to congressional inquiries on the sub- 
ject. I wonder if, that tardiness is to be 
the yardstick of efficiency under the new 
Chairman, 

The alleged reason for removing the 
office was a supposed saving of approxi- 
mately $138,000. 

Mr. Speaker, I have never in all my 
time witnessed such a juggling of fig- 
ures. Chairman Younc said the figures 
of the Commission were based on a 
minute study of all factors involved, but 
he has never yet produced the figures. 
He always had them until he was asked 
for them, and then they were not at 
hand. It was the biggest hocus-pocus 
mess I have ever seen. If what the Civil 
Service Commission is doing at the pres- 
ent time under the Republican admin- 
istration is an example of the accuracy 
of other savings being made in other 
agencies of the Government, I shudder 
to think of what the real facts and the 
real figures actually are. If the Civil 
Service Commission’s performance is a 
pattern, then I must inevitably conclude 
the savings are not facts but fancy. 

Never have I seen such mumbo-jumbo 
and utter disregard of the facts as ex- 
hibited by Chairman Youna. 
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As the conference progressed it be- 
came more and more difficult to get him 
to answer the simplest of questions with 
forthrightness. Before the conference 
had broken up—it never should have 
begun for all the good it produced—the 
alleged $138,000 savings had shrunk to 
a paltry $5,000 which would have evap- 
orated had the conference lasted any 


> longer. 


The attitude of the chairman was that 
it was nobody’s business what the Civil 
Service Commission did and certainly 
not the business or concern of the con- 
gressional delegation. When pressed as 
to why the delay in answering the con- 
gressional inquiries as to the decision to 
remove the office from New Orleans, we 
were bluntly informed that press notices 
had been given out. The day obviously 
has now come, as far as the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission under Chairman Young 
is concerned, when Members of Congress 
must depend on newspaper announce- 
ments as to what is happening in their 
State or their districts. And as far as 
the people of a State or city are con- 
cerned—well they are only people and 
should not have the temerity to ask 
questions or attempt to protect their 
interests. 

My opinion of the direction of the 
Civil Service Commission, except under 
the able leadership of Robert Ramspeck, 
has never been high. Based on this re- 
cent experience and the manner in 
which the 10th civil service district was, 
in effect, gerrymandered“ out of New 
Orleans, that opinion is at a new low. 

The entire fantastic story is too long 
to detail here. I have just highlighted 
it and as an unbiased and unprejudiced 
witness I summon Edgar Allen Poe, per- 
haps one of the most reliable and objec- 
tive newspaper reporters, on the Wash- 
ington scene. Mr. Poe was present at the 
so-called hearing, and I offer here the 
story which he wrote for his newspaper, 
the New Orleans Times-Picayune, which 
gives a brief résumé of his evaluation of 
the happenings. It should be interesting 
reading to any member of this body who 
expects to get any satisfaction from the 
Civil Service Commission under its pres- 
ent direction. 

Mr. Poe's story: 

HÉBERT Atracks CSC Over SHIFT—CALLS 
HEARING ON CLOSING OFFICE KANGAROO 
COURT 

(By Edgar Poe) 

WASHINGTON, June 11.—In what Louisiana 
witnesses agreed was an amazing perform- 
ance, the Civil Service Commission Thursday 
failed to prove its contentions it would save 
$134,710 a year as a result of closing its two- 
State regional office at New Orleans and 
merging it with Dallas and Atlanta. 

At the end of the 2-hour hearing, Repre- 
sentative F. EDWARD HÉBERT, of New Orleans, 
who led a sharp attack on the Commission, 
described the Commission hearing as the 
“Kangaroo court upholding the decision made 
in the star chamber session as was to be ex- 
pected. But we can't let our guard down. 
We must keep on fighting.” 

HÉBERT said following a meeting that “the 
move will be made as scheduled next Monday. 

“On their own figures they will only save 
$5,000—if that,” HÉBERT declared, explaining 
that the Commission had justified the move 
on grounds of economy. 
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While Chairman Philip Young, of the Com- 
mission, declined to yield on the action clos- 
ing the New Orleans office, John Minor Wis- 
dom, Louisiana Republican national com- 
mitteeman, expressed the conviction that 
some good came from the hearing. Young, 
after considerable pressing by HÉBERT near 
the end of the hearing, agreed to provide an- 
other hearing later in the year before the 
Commission’s recommendations for appro- 


priations are dispatched to the Bureau of the. 


Budget. 
STRATEGIC LOCATION CITED 


The big issue as far as the Louisiana Con- 
gressmen and witnesses are concerned is not 
the closing of the regional office with some 
79 employees, but they said the trend is and 
has been for Federal agencies throughout the 
Government to locate offices where there are 
regional Civil Service Commission offices. 

Furthermore, New Orleans witnesses main- 
tain that the city is in a strategic location 
to better serve certain areas of the far South 
than either Dallas or Atlanta. 

Making statements at the hearings were 
Representative Hale Boggs, Representative 
Overton Brooks, the dean of the delegation; 
Representatives James H. Morrison, T. A. 
Thompson, and George S. Long; A. P. Fant, 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the New Or- 
leans area; Al Liska, assistant city attorney; 
Louis Schwartz, New Orleans traffic and 
transportation bureau; Frank Wurzlow and 
Bruce Tucker, assistant to Senators Allen J. 
Ellender and Russell Long, respectively, and 
Hébert and Wisdom. 

Sitting with Chairman Young during the 
hearing were Associate Commissioners 
George Moore and Frederick J. Lawton. 

Young repeatedly insisted that the district 
Civil Service Commission office that will be 
retained at New Orleans will provide good 
and adequate service. Several of the Louisi- 
ana witnesses, said they would not dispute 
that, but they emphasized that the New Or- 
leans regional office had been in the city for 
some 40 years. 

They then challeged the Commission to 
prove where their asserted savings would be 
made by merging the office with Dallas and 
Atlanta, Displaying a series of charts and 
figures prepared in advance, witnesses agreed 
that the only thing proved was that the po- 
sitions in the New Orleans office will be 
merged into Atlanta and Dallas, already top- 
heavy with Federal agencies. 

New Orleans at one time was regional 
headquarters for the Civil Service Commis- 
sion for Texas, Louisiana, and Mississippi. 
Under a regrouping, New Orleans became 
the regional office for Louisiana and Missis- 
sippi only. 

Prior to World War II, New Orleans was 
the 10th United States civil-service regional 
office with jurisdiction over Louisiana and 
Texas, The office was moved to Dallas in 
1943 on the ground that it would help the 
war effort, but with the understanding that 
at the end of the war it would be returned 
to New Orleans. This was never done. In- 
stead, witnesses brought out, Mississippi 
was detached from the Atlanta region and, 
with Louisiana, became the 10th region at 
New Orleans, 

Young said one of the reasons that New 
Orleans and the St. Paul, Minn., regional 
Offices were closed was because they served 
the smallest number of Federal employees 
in the country. The Louisiana witnesses 
told the Commission that the only reason 
the small number was involved was because 
of the 1943 agreement to return the Texas 
jurisdiction to New Orleans, which was not 
lived up to. 

Representative Héserr told the Commis- 
sion that they did not hold the present Com- 
mission responsible for the old agreement. 

Fant, as industrial representative of the 
chamber of commerce, said New Orleans is 
located very strategically, almost directly in 
the longitudinal center of the South, with 
unequaled railway and motor-transit facili- 


ties. Because of the geographical position, 
the good rail and other facilities and for 
other reasons, New Orleans was selected 48 
years ago as the location for the 10th re- 
gional Civil Service Commission, he said. 

Fant proposed on behalf of the chamber 
of commerce, which he said is greatly inter- 
ested in economy in Government, that New 
Orleans can most economically and efficient- 
ly serve Louisiana and Mississippi. He said 
there is apparently no saving to the Gov- 
ernment by the move to Dallas and Atlanta, 
and from all indications the total cost of 
administering civil service will not be re- 
duced nationally. 

The chamber of commerce officlal proposed 
first a larger regional office at New Orleans, 
taking in several Southern States, or an al- 
ternate plan that would include Louisiana 
and Mississippi, which he said are linked 
together economically and otherwise. 


Lawrence, Mass., Centennial Banquet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
my remarks at the centennial banquet 
in connection with the city of Lawrence, 
Mass., Sunday, June 14, 1953, at Central 
Catholic Auditorium. 

The program was as follows: Invoca- 
tion by Rev. Michael A. Hopkins, O. S. A., 
pastor, St. Laurence O’Toole Church; 
remarks by Attorney James P. Kane, 
who was chairman, toastmaster; Hon. 
Louis S. Cox; toasts by myself; Hon. 
Michael A. Flanagan, member of the 
State senate; Elliott P. Vose, chairman, 
Board of Selectmen, Methuen, Mass.; 
Roy E. Hardy, chairman, Board of Se- 
lectmen, Andover, Mass.; John J. Willis, 
chairman, Board of Selectmen, North 
Andover, Mass.; prayer for the future 
by Rabbi Herschel Levin, Temple Em- 
manuel; toast by the Honorable Francis 
X. Collins, Mayor, Salem, Mass.; oration 
by the Honorable John J. Buckley, May- 
or, city of Lawrence, Mass., and bene- 
diction by the Reverend W. Harold Dea- 
con, rector, Grace Episcopal Church, 
Singing by the Centennial Chorus under 
the direction of James Moore, and music 
by members of the Lawrence Symphon- 
ietta under the direction of Dr. Charles 
A. Higgins: 

REMARKS OF HON. THOMAS J. LANE, DEMOCRAT, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, BANQUET CENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATION, Crry or LAWRENCE, MASS., 
Sunpay, June 14, 1953, CENTRAL CATHOLIC 
AUDITORIUM 
The United States salutes Lawrence, Mass. 
The United States congratulates Lawrence 

on its 100th birthday as a city. 

The Nation has been watching our com- 
munity, and it will continue to do so, long 
after this celebration is a memory. The eyes 
of many are upon us, with a little anxiety, 
but with much more pride. For everyone ad- 
mires a person who can take it, and come 
back fighting. A city is only the sum of all 
the people who live in it and for it. Ours 
has a tradition of meeting and overcoming 
obstacles because our people never surrender, 


We have our dead—the mills that are 
empty. 


miniature. 
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We are taking care of our wounded—the 
unemployed. 

There are few deserters. Because we don't 
quit under fire. 

The workers, housewives, merchants, and 
businessmen have battle-tested confidence. 
Their morale is undaunted. They won't be 
licked. 

The fervor of our centennial celebration 
proved to the Nation that our banners are 
not trailing in the dust. We are proud of 
our past, and, because of that, we are de- 
termined to win through a better future. 

A Boston newspaper editorial in com- 
menting on our centennial, said that “Law- 
rence has had a hard time of it for a large 
part of the past forty-odd years with its sick 
textile industry, upon which it depended too 
much for the livelihood of a large part of 
its population. While there may be con- 
tinued hardship for a time, in the process of 
building up new industries, the final result 
will be a better diversification, so that, if at 
times one industry is depressed, it can be 
compensated for by activity in some other 
line.” 

To which it might have added, that we 
have suffered from fire, cyclone, flood, and 
hurricane, not to mention the brave men we 
have given to the defense of our country. 
We do not avoid these facts. Facing them, 
gives us the resolute courage to overcome 
them, as we have done. 

And as we are doing in the current eco- 
nomic struggle. 

Ours is not a community where gold is 
picked up from the streets. Few of our chil- 
dren are born with silver spoons in their 
mouths, 

Those settlements that were built on a 


. get-rich-quick basis are now ghost towns 


on a desert, 

Lawrence lives and works for the future 
because it has the solid foundations of skill, 
spiritual grace, and character. 

The worst is behind us. 

Two men were killed during the building 
of the great dam more than 100 years ago. 
It was a heartbreaking job to control nature 
for our own use with muscle and stone, but 
it was done. 

Throughout our history we have had set- 
backs, but they never deterred nor discour- 
aged our forefathers. 

What they accomplished with reverence 
and effort we can do with the added tools 
of machinery and knowledge which they 
made possible for us by their sacrifices. 

Mills may come and go, but our churches 
and schools flourish, and we have the pur- 
pose to build the growth industries for today 
and tomorrow. 

The Nation knows that plush cities and 
pleasure resorts are not the source of its 
strength and progress. 

This city was a testing ground in 1912, 
when the first challenge of communism, 
moving in to exploit our distress, was 
soundly rejected by the mill workers of Law- 
rence who inspired the Nation with an un- 
forgettable demonstration of Americanism, 

Cradled in the Merrimack Valley—between 
Prospect and Tower and Phillips Hills—Law- 
rence is the industrial United States in 
Here races and creeds from all 
over the world are working together and for 
the unity which is the hope of mankind. 
As we are breaking away from the feudal 
dependence upon one industry our sons and 
daughters are taking as mates those whose 
names were once strangers in the house. 
Out of this variety, human and economic, 
we shall reap the full harvest that will bless 
all the uncertainties we have experienced 
in recent years. 

From Boston to Frisco, and from New 
Orleans to Washington, they know that we 
have the will to win. 

They are only watching the progress we 
make. š 
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The State and National Governments will 
help us, insofar as they can, but we must 
do most of the job ourselves. 

Perhaps, we knew this all along. 

Now we will tackle the problem with re- 
newed effort. 

This is our city and in our hands. 

Again we have become a testing ground, 
and the Nation is observing what one com- 
munity can do against great odds to create 
a future with new opportunities for all. 
What we do here will encourage and help 
other cities when they have to pioneer again. 

As in 1912 we are in the pilot’s seat once 
more, leading the way through difficulties to 
prove what the free people of a free city can 
accomplish on their own and as an example 
for others. 

We pause but only for a moment on this 
centennial birthday, 

With gratitude to the past we turn, and 
set our sights on the future. 

With faith in God, in ourselves, and in 
the United States of America. 


Ohio State Senate Adopts a Timely 
Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1953 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, on yes- 
terday, June 15, 1953, this House had up 
for consideration a very important bill 
in which the managing officials of many 
Ohio industries had a very important in- 
terest. Likewise, the employees of these 
industries had a very vital interest 
therein. 

I refer to the coal industry, the brick 
and tile industry, the railroads engaging 
in the transportation of coal, the inde- 
pendent oil and gas producers, the man- 
ufacturers of glass and pottery, and 
many other industries which produce 
commodities which have to meet the 
competition of foreign-made goods 
which flood our markets. 

I did all I could to encourage the pas- 
sage of legislation that would protect the 
interests of our own deserving American 
producers. I am glad that the Ohio 
State Senate appreciated the battle that 
I and other Ohio Congressmen have been 
making to defend the rights of Ohio 
producers and their employees by pass- 
ing a resolution with reference to the 
subject, which in Ohio is in some in- 
stances getting desperate. 

I am glad to include a copy of this 
resolution in my remarks. I approve 
the resolution, for it is in line with what 
I have been fighting for for some time. 
The resolution is as follows: 

Resolution requesting Members of Congress 
from the State of Ohio to investigate the 
harm being done to the glass, pottery, and 
allied industries by foreign imports and 
urging the Federal Government to limit 
these imports 
Whereas the livelihood of many workers 

within the borders of the State of Ohio is 

being threatened due to the loss of glass, 
pottery, and allied industries; and 

“Whereas import competition from low- 
wage areas of the world is a constant menace 
to the continued employment of thousands 


of workers in the glass, pottery, and other 
allied industries; and 

“Whereas American wage standards have 
been maintained and strengthened by na- 
tional minimum wage legislation, supple- 
mented in many States by minimum wage 
laws of their own, and these laws have 
tended to wipe out sweatshop working con- 
ditions; and 

“Whereas our national obligations have 
reached unheard of heights during time of 
peace and require the maintenance of high 
national income to avoid insolvency; and 

“Whereas the far-reaching duty and tariff 
reductions that have taken place during the 
past 17 years under the trade agreements 
program have exposed the glass, pottery, 
and other allied industries to impoverish- 
ment and loss of employment; and 

“Whereas such impoverishment will under- 
mine the living standards and the employ- 
ment of many workers within the borders 
of the State of Ohio: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Senate of the State of 
Ohio go on record in favor of fairer tariff 
schedules for the glass and pottery industry 
in order to keep foreign competitors from 
selling their wares at subcompetitive prices 
in this country, and that Members of Con- 
gress from the State of Ohio call for a Fed- 
eral investigation of the present situation, 
and demand that the Department of State 
cause a limitation of these imports until 
such time as the condition of their produc- 
tion and the wages paid in plants where 
glassware, pottery, and allied products are 
made are improved and more nearly equal 
American standards of wages and working 
conditions.” 

I, Thos. E. Bateman, hereby certify that 
the above is a true and corrected copy of 
Senate Resolution 34 adopted by the Ohio 
Senate, May 27, 1953. 

THOS. E. BATEMAN, 
Clerk of the Senate. 


Bernard J. Riley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
wish to include herein a speech I made at 
the testimonial banquet in honor of Ber- 
nard J. Riley, Massachusetts State De- 
partment Commander of the United 
American Veterans, which was held in 
Chelsea, Mass., on June 6, 1953: 

The first order of business is to congratu- 
late our friend and comrade, Bernard J. 
Riley, who has been chosen as Massachusetts 
State Department Commander, United Amer- 
ican Veterans. ; 

If I know Bernie he will take it right in 
stride, considering it not as an honor con- 
ferred upon him but as an opportunity to 
give some of his own great heart to help 
buddies who are sick or discouraged and to 
fight for the rights of all veterans, up and 
down the line. 

We are just a week beyond Memorial Day, 
when we paid tribute to the heroes who have 
gone. 

The fighting in Korea is coming to an end. 

What is the connection? 

It is this. 

We cheer the men when they leave home 
to do the fighting for us on some foreign 
shore and then turn our backs on them when 
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they return. May the 30th has become a 
holiday instead of a holy day. After the 
parade and the visit to the cemeteries to 
decorate the graves and engage in memorial 
exercises, we jump into the family jalopy 
and take off for a good time. 

Now I have never thought of myself as 
being a crepehanger, but I have been dis- 
turbed at times by these contradictions. 

We send a boy off to fight for his country— 
which means us—and offer him all kinds of 
encouragement summed up in that tricky 
phrase: “Nothing is too good for the men in 
uniform.” 

But when he returns, if he does, we give 
him the cold shoulder. He finds that he has 
lost ground while he has been away; that 
others are far ahead of him in such matters 
as marrying, raising a family, putting money 
in the bank, and getting promoted. We give 
him a GI bill of rights to ease our con- 
science and then toss him overboard. 

The living veteran is forgotten. 

So much so that we begin to default on 
our obligations to him. 

The sly business of giving with one hand 
and taking away with the other is already at 
work in Washington where certain elements 
are trying to cut back on medical services for 
veterans. 

That shows their impatience when they 
start to slash the hospitals first. 

If veterans had no organizations to fight 
for them you can just imagine what would 
happen, The stay-at-homes would soon be 
blaming the draftees for starting wars, for 
raising taxes, for wasting property like uni- 
forms, chows, bullets, and plasma. Sounds 
fanciful, doesn't it? But there are super- 
ficial people in our country who are so intent 
on getting ahead themselves that they are 
blind to the rights of others. Of course, 
they spout about patriotism and faraway 
ideals, trying to cover up their real purpose, 

Once in a while, however, they cannot es- 
cape the temptation to reach for everything, 
and then we see around the corner of the 
mask they are wearing. 

Sure, they honor the veterans on Memorial 
Day because it looks good to do so. And they 
buy bonds at rallies—which they sell soon 
after. But on the Q. T. they are trying to get 
their sons exempted from the draft or are 
concealing their income to get out of paying 
their income tax. 

Fortunately, there are not too many of this 
breed as yet. 

Whether they know it or not, they are 
aiding and abetting communism, for they 
would sell out anything as long as they could 
do it in secret and safely. 

If all American parents acted this way and 
succeeded in beating selective service and 
internal revenue, the United States would be 
dissolving right before our eyes. 

Happily, these polite traitors are but a 
minority. We hope that their conscience at 
least will catch up with them sometime, for 
they must have a feeble spark of a conscience 
somewhere underneath all that selfishness. 

But when they turn around and try to 
undermine the veterans who saved them— 
that is the last straw. 

Veterans’ organizations, working together, 
ean stop this trend. They must realize that 
the opposition will try to divide them by 
playing off one against the other and caus- 
ing confusion in our ranks. 

The whole field of veterans’ benefits is en- 
dangered whenever the first breach is made 
in our defenses. 

Each organization has pride in itself, 
which is right and proper, because we had 
that same pride in our own outfit when we 
wore the uniform of our country. But that 
is no reason why we should go our separate 
ways in civilian life and fail to present the 
united front that will fight against those 
who would water down the basic rights of 
all veterans. 
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This is our first responsibility. 

We have another, 

Men and women who have served in the 
Armed Forces of the United States have a 
far better appreciation of what our country 
stands for and the dangers it faces than 
those who never had to make sacrifices for 
the Nation. 

It is our job to make certain that the 
United States never becomes militarily weak 
again. 

It is also our job to see that the young 
are brought up with a sincere love for the 
flag, with an understanding of their rights 
and duties as citizens of this Republic, and 
with the intelligence and character to give 
as well as to get. With our emphasis on 
things, we have come to regard the strength 
of our country as one based upon the pro- 
duction lines of our farms and factories, 
But a good worker can be a narrow citizen. 
And a man who provides well for his own 
family can be indifferent to the needs of his 
neighbors. As always, the real values of a 
people are based upon their homes, their 
schools, and their churches. If we neglect 
these, we build a nation of hollow supermen 
who look impressive but have nothing in- 
side. 

We as a Nation, in our dealings with 
others, are beginning to discover that we 
can’t buy everything. 

The war in Korea will end after a fashion, 
and we will be glad when the suffering stops. 
It has cost us a lot, much more than the 
money we have spent. At the same time 
we have a lingering uneasiness about the 
way in which it is settled. Something 
shabby, something missing. No real solu- 
tion to the overall danger that will continue. 
We can't escape the feeling that in some 
way which is not clear to us now we have 
been sold out. Grudging allies who were 
saved by our material help are glad to see 
us frustrated and somehow humiliated. 
Perhaps this is a natural result of our con- 
centration on material weapons and our fail- 
ure to understand the human factors that 
are at work. There is envy of us among our 
friends. There is wounded pride among 
them. 

During most of our lifetime we have been 
busy with our own personal problems and 
with the development of the United States 
as a nation that was comfortably protected 
by two large oceans. We had no neighbor 
problems to speak of. How ail that has 
changed with 36 years and 3 wars that have 
been fought on the other side of those 
oceans. 

Once we were by ourselves. Now we are 
one of the two world powers, and we must 
think in world terms if we are to survive 
that other power which is working for 
destruction, 

This will take some change in our atti- 
tudes and our actions. 

Just like a young person who suddenly 
finds himself with the responsibilities of 
manhood. It’s a bit of a shock at first— 
grappling with big problems. But he can’t 
retreat to the isolation of childhood. He 
must advance. 

We veterans know something of this world. 
The younger ones joined the Navy and saw 
the world or found themselves with the Army 
On some foreign shore where the picture- 
book scenery was all messed up. It wasn't a 
pleasure trip like the tourist agencies de- 
scribe it. It was education the hard way 
and not the kind we would like our wives 
or children to experience. 

When it was over, we thought we could 
handle anything that might come along. 

After all, we had cooked up the atom 
bomb—the biggest thing yet—bigger than 
nature’s weapons of flood, and hurricane, 
plague, and fire. 

But just the other day our scientists ex- 
ploded an A-bomb that was twice as destruc- 
tive as the first one that was set off less than 


8 years ago. And the shock of it could be 
felt in our own minds and hearts, 

In those few years what progress have we 
made as human beings to control the vast 
new forces of our own creation that could 
ruin the earth? 

You see, it is time for us to improve. 

The United American Veterans is one of 
the organizations that we depend upon to 
alert America, to make it strong in mind 
and spirit, which are the only weapons that 
can pull us through. 

Without them the A-bomb could boom- 
erang on us. 

Happily, and when we least expect it, 
America produces men in every walk of life 
who have capacities for this new leadership. 

A young man is elected to a school com- 
mittee In some nearby town and brings the 
fresh, clean air of ability and integrity into 
the deliberations of a body that were here- 
tofore, let us say and only in imagination, 
somewhat tainted with cynicism and the fast 
shuffle. 

Or a labor leader and a business manager 
work out their disagreement fairly, and I 
mean fairly. 

Or a clergyman succeeds in leading his 
flock into the ways of righteousness. 

Or a man is chosen freely, by the trust 
and confidence of his fellow members, to 
head the State organization of a group of 
veterans that is dedicated to the promotion 
of all that is fine in our American tradition. 

We know who that man is. We have 
come to honor him, to be happy with him, 
and to expect the best from his adminis- 
tration. 

Congratulations to you, Bernard J. Riley, 
good friend and esteemed commander. 


Stop Those Cuts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MUL TER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1953 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to commend to the attention of 
my colleagues the following editorial 
which appeared in the June 1953 issue 
of the official monthly publication of the 
Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States, the Jewish Veteran: 


STOP THOSE CUTS 


Cuts in the Veterans’ Administration 
budget for 1954 have been attacked by the 
Jewish War Veterans of the United States in 
a message which has been released by 
National Commander Jesse Moss. 

This suicidal cut in vital services for veter- 
ans is a direct affront to the sick and 
wounded men who have risked their lives 
and sacrificed their health in two World 
Wars and in the Korean conflict. 

The statement by Congressman PHILLIPS 
that no beds will be lost through the pro- 
posed budget cuts just does not jibe with the 
history of such cuts in the past. Inevitably 
the beds are lost with resultant disaster for 
the health and well-being of men who have 
fought well for their country and who de- 
serve better. Commander Moss has pointed 
out that many beds will be lost through the 
already drastic reductions made as a result 
of last year’s cuts. And, he warns, not only 
will many men who need treatment be 
turned out, but the quality of service avail- 
able to the remainder will deteriorate to a 
disgraceful level. 

This is an issue which directly concerns 
the Jewish War Veterans, which is organized 
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to defend the rights of veterans whenever 
these rights are threatened. With the United 
States engaged in the fourth greatest mili- 
tary conflict in its history, with thousands 
of casualties from Korea joining those thou- 
sands more who are still being treated for 
the effects of the two World Wars, with the 
peace of the world still threatened, this is 
not the time to hack off the hands which 
proffer aid to the wounded veteran. 

Get those letters, telegrams, and phone 
calls pouring into Washington. Stop those 
cuts in VA appropriations. 


Red Roosters Roosting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 16, 1953 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
editorial from the Indianapolis (Ind.) 
Star under date of June 15, 1953. The 
State Department certainly has an im- 
portant responsibility at this particular 
moment. 

The editorial follows: 

Rep ROOSTERS ROOSTING 


Reports coming out of Czechoslovakia con- 
tinue to indicate the wildest turmoil in that 
country following the outright confiscation 
of workers’ savings through revaluation of 
the currency. President Antonin Zapa- 
tocky’s chickens are coming home to roost. 
Even he has been forced to admit that un- 
rest, panic, and hostile acts followed his 
hijacking of savings and Government bonds 
which were forced on the laboring population 
to begin with. 

Now he’s going to purge the trade unions, 
where previously his commissars wielded a 
more direct influence than over the rest of 
the population. He has denied that he's 
shooting down recalcitrant unionists. No 
one on this side of the Iron Curtain will be- 
lieve him, and in Czechoslovakia the truth 
about conditions in the workers paradise 
cannot be hidden. 

The Red newspapers in the industrial cen- 
ter of Ostrave the other day devoted two full 
pages to strikes, destruction of property, and 
murderous threats in 11 different plants in 
that district. Soldiers have had to be called 
in to bake bread in the capital city Prague, 
since bakers went out on strike. And amid 
the more encouraging reports is one from the 
city of Pilsen, famed as the homeland of a 
world-renowned beer. There workers were 
said to have sacked the town hall, torn down 
a picture of Stalin and hoisted the American 
flag. 

All of this should be read against the back- 
ground of Communist moves indicating a 
stragetic effort to gloss over the barbarities of 
their regimes throughout Europe. Among 
these are the pact signed with East German 
Protestantism and the relaxation of the drive 
toward full communism in East Germany, 
the release of Bill Oatis, the permission for 
one or two Russian-born wives of Americans 
to leave that country, the lifting of zonal 
barriers in Austria and other items which 
have more significance for Red propaganda 
than for any restoration of liberties. 

The Red enslavers are having real troubles 
at home. We are keeping our fingers crossed 
in the faith that the Eisenhower team has 
ora up its sleeve to exploit them to the 

t. 
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Resolution of the Osage Tribal Council 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1953 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following resolu- 
tion of the Osage Tribal Council: 

Whereas all members of the Osage Tribal 
Council have received copies of the letter 
dated March 13, 1953, from the Honorable 
Orme Lewis, Assistant Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, to the Honorable ARTHUR V. WATKINS, 
chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Indian 
Affairs, and have carefully considered the 
same; and 

Whereas it is believed that we are under 
obligation to the members of our tribe to ad- 
vise the Honorable Douglas McKay, Secretary 
of the Interior; the Honorable Orme Lewis, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior; the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs; the Honorable Ar- 
thur V. Watkins, chairman, Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Indian Affairs; the chairmen of the 
Senate and House Committees on Interior 
and Insular Affairs; and the entire Oklahoma 
congressional delegation of our affairs in rela- 
tion to the policy pronouncement contained 
in the Assistant Secretary’s letter of March 
13, above mentioned: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Osage Tribal Council (in 
special session assembled), That we call the 
attention of the above-mentioned officials to 
the following facts: 

1. Responsibility for furnishing roads, ag- 
riculture, and extension services, schools, and 
general health services for Osage Indians was 
transferred to the State of Oklahoma sev- 
eral years ago. 

2. The act of Congress of June 28, 1906 (34 
Stat. 539), provided for a final roll of tribal 
membership, a division of the lands and 
funds of the Osage Indians among the en- 
rolled members of the tribe, and under said 
act, as amended, Osage tribal funds are an- 
nually appropriated by the Congress for the 
administration of Osage affairs, and after set- 
ting aside such funds the remaining tribal 
funds each final quarter are distributed to 
the members of the tribe who were enrolled 
pursuant to the act of June 28, 1906, supra, 
or to their heirs and devisees. 

3. The Osage mineral reservation since 
1900 has produced tribal revenue amounting 
to more than $308 million. The act of June 
24, 1938 (52 Stat. 1034), provides for the 
continuation of Federal supervision and 
trusteeship of the Osage mineral reservation 
until April 8, 1983. The members of the 
Osage Tribe are overwhelmingly in favor of 
continued Federal supervision of existing 
Osage trusts, with the Osage Tribe paying the 
cost of such supervision (by vote of the tribe 
September 1951), until such time as our 
mineral resources have been completely de- 
veloped and marketed. 

4. The act of June 24, 1938, supra, also 
provides for the continuation of Federal 
supervision over the trust property of those 
memibers of the Osage Tribe not having cer- 
tificates of competency until January 1, 1984. 
The Congress annually appropriates Osage 
tribal funds to provide such supervision, and 
we are happy that we have sufficient funds 
to pay for these services for our people and 
to that extent relieve other Federal tax- 
payers. 

5. Congressional enactments applying only 
to the Osage Tribe provide for the issuance 
of certificates of competency to those mem- 
bers of our tribe of one-half or more of In- 
dian blood upon the application of the in- 


dividual and a finding by the Secretary of 
the Interior that the applicant is competent 
to manage and look after his or her own 
affairs. The act of February 5, 1948 (62 Stat. 
18), requires the Secretary of the Interior to 
issue a certificate of competency to each 
member of the Osage Tribe of less than one- 
half of Indian blood upon the attainment by 
that individual of the age of 21 years, re- 
gardless of the degree of intelligence or proof 
of competency. Thus, we have already a pro- 
gram in effect for the gradual and orderly 
withdrawal of Federal supervision over the 
individual affairs of members of our tribe. 

6. The records of our agency show that 
during the fiscal year 1952, the following 
taxes were paid from their individual funds 
for those members of our tribe who do not 
have certificates of competency: 


Federal income taxes $95, 286. 60 
Federal inheritance (estate) 

— ee tan 73, 409. 74 
State ad valorem (land) taxes.. 84, 869. 65 
State inheritance (estate) taxes. 74. 157. 50 
State income taxes 1, 533. 05 

Subtet sl. 329, 256. 54 


And that the following taxes were paid in 
behalf of the tribe: ; 
State gross production taxes. $169, 180. 28 


Grand total 498, 436. 82 


7. The Osage Tribal Council and the over- 
whelming majority of the members of our 
tribe are well pleased with our present area 
and agency organization, and urge that no 
steps be taken to disturb them or disturb 
our present relations with the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The foregoing resolution was adopted by 
the Osage Tribal Council in special session 
assembled at Pawhuska, Okla., this 15th day 
of May 1953, by unanimous vote, 


Long Beach Navy Hospital? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1953 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, on sev- 
eral occasions since the beginning of this 
session it has been my unpleasant duty 
to report to this House a distressing and 
heartbreaking shortage of medical facili- 
ties for the care of dependents of Navy 
men and retired naval personnel in the 
Long Beach, Calif., area. 

Large numbers of these persons are 
concentrated in and around Long Beach. 
It is only logical that service hospitals be 
installed in locations where they can ac- 
complish the dual purpose of serving 
both the military and their dependents. 

Nevertheless, and despite an appro- 
priation made by the 82d Congress for a 
300-bed naval hospital in the Long Beach 
area, no action has been taken toward 
carrying out this mandate of the United 
States Congress. 

Difficulty has even been encountered 
in finding out why no action has been 
taken. By leave of the House, I insert 
a column appearing in the June 11 issue 
of the Long Beach Press-Telegram writ- 
ten by veteran Washington correspond- 
ent Virginia Kelly, who graphically docu- 
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ments the persistent mystery surround- 
ing the failure to construct this hospital: 


Secrecy SHROUDS STATUS or Navy HOSPITAL 
PROPOSAL 


The American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors has repeatedly protested the increasing 
difficulty in getting news from Government 
departments. Much of the news blackout 
comes from tacking on “classified—security” 
labels to projects, reports, letters, decisions, 
and the like which cannot possibly threaten 
the safety of the Nation. 

A specific example is the proposed Long 
Beach Naval Hospital for which Congress ap- 
propriated $3,389,000. 

On May 8, 1952, Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense Foster wrote Navy Secretary Kimball 
that the hospital construction had been de- 
ferred until planned military strength and 
hospital experiences indicated a positive need 
for the hospital beds. 

This reporter was told then that the action 
had been concurred in jointly by the Bureau 
of the Budget and the Navy’s Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery and that until all the 
military hospital beds in southern California 
had been utilized (Corona, Camp Pendleton, 
and San Diego) that the new hospital would 
not come into being. 

On June 4, 1953, an official Navy spokes- 
man said that the Navy had always wanted 
the hospital but had to abide by the Defense 
Department's decision set forth in the his- 
toric letter of May 8, 1952. 

It seems only logical to suppose that a new 
report with recommendations was recently 
made to Navy Surgeon General Admiral 
Pugh, when the Bureau of Medicine and Sur- 
gery's inspector general, Rear Adm, F. C. 
Greaves, surveyed the medical situation in 
Long Beach. 

A telephonic inquiry to the Acting Suyeon 
General, Rear Adm. L. O. Stone (the Surgeon 
General was away) brought the expected “no 
comment.” 

However, Navy Secretary R. B. Anderson 
told this reporter that he is reviewing the 
hospital matter and will sift every detail 
past and present, 

WHY THE MYSTERY? 


In response to questions a Defense Depart- 
ment spokesman stated: 1, that the hospital 
matter had not been referred to Defense 
Secretary Wilson; 2, that the Defense Secre- 
tary’s chief medical adviser, Chairman of the 
Armed Forces Medical Policy Council, Dr. M. 
A. Casberg, had initialed and concurred in 
the letter of May 8, 1952, and that he had 
consulted Navy Surgeon General Pugh who 
had also concurred in the decision to defer 
the hospital. 

Who initiated the decision? Why should 
so much classification and mystery surround 
the decision? If economy demands that the 
hospital be deferred those who made the de- 
cision should have the courage to take the 
responsibility their authority gives them. 


House Joint Resolution 240 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 16, 1953 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
once again to urge my colleagues to sup- 
port House Joint Resolution 240. My 
argument for this legislation is, I be- 
lieve, clear and logical: First there exists 
an epidemic of narcotics addiction 
among juveniles in States bordering 
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Mexico; second, one of the important 
causes of this epidemic is the easy access 
to illegal narcotics by teen-agers crossing 
freely into Mexican border towns; and, 
third, House Joint Resolution 240, which 
closes the Mexican border to unescorted 
minors, will go a long way toward reme- 
dying this disgraceful situation. 

In support of my position I include a 
portion of an article entitled Don't Be 
a Dope,” appearing in the June 11 issue 
of the Long Beach Tribune: 


If there is any question as to the prevalence 
of narcotics in the southern California area 
the figures of the Los Angeles County district 
attorney’s Office on narcotic prosecutions 
should prove a point. 

From January 1 to December 31, 1952, the 
total narcotic cases prosecuted totaled 1,179. 
Of these, 676 were prosecutions involving 
marihuana. Cases involving heroin, opiates, 
cocaine, and others totaled 503. 

When it is realized that these cases, in the 
opinion of veteran law-enforcement officials 
include only a small number of the total 
number of persons in the narcotic traffic the 
extent of the menace begins to take form. 
Convictions are most difficult to secure. Even 
complaints are hard to get unless all of the 
technicalities of the law are met, 


TECHNICALITIES 


In our last article we have a good ex- 
ample of what technicalities can do. A trio 
of youths were arrested in the amusement 
zone, last Thursday. On their persons were 
found three vials labeled “choral hydrate and 
yohimbine,” which they stated they pur- 
chased in Tiajuana for 50 cents in American 
money. 

Saturday, this trio appeared in court 
and pleaded guilty before Judge Charles D. 
Wallace. On Monday a police chemist’s re- 
port showed that yohimbine was contained 
in the tablets. 

A local daily newspaper checking only with 
the city prosecutor promptly published a 
story that “the tablets turned out to be 
mostly starch and sugar.” 

This interesting and completely mislead- 
ing observation is not in accord with the 
facts. The chemist’s analysis showed the 
tablets to contain yohimbine hydrochlorate, 
a dangerous drug. It is a felony to adminis- 
ter the same. 


POSSESSION NO CRIME 


The interesting thing is that after check- 
ing with the State board of pharmacy it 
was found that possession of this drug is not 
a crime. It must be administered. 

Now, here again, is one of those con- 
venient loopholes in the law which permits 
any number of youths to purchase a drug 
whose sole function is that of a sexual 
aphrodisiac, in other words, designed to 
arouse sexual desires. This drug is a vesi- 
cant agent which means that it causes a 
blistering action. 

An overdose can cause an exceedingly ex- 
cruciating death. It is harmful to the in- 
ternal organs and can permanently injure 
if not kill those to whom it is administered. 
These youths purchased this material by 
their own admission for the purpose of get- 
ting girls. They got it in Tiajuana. The 
fact that the vials were mislabeled as to 
part of the contents does not change the 
facts that youths are permitted to carry 
around dangerous drugs such as this and 
the law says “sorry, a technicality; an omis- 
sion makes it necessary to turn these youths 
free.” The city prosecutor turned them free. 

ARREST REPORT 

Why? We found an arrest report a copy 
of which Federal agents were given which 
stated that the defendants in this case were 
found to have had in their possession three 
bottles of tequila. As we read the law, it is 
a misdemeanor for minors to possess intoxi- 


cating liquors. You see, here is a case where 
haste and other probable motives resulted 
in an official quick brushoff; an effort made 
to belittle the case. 

The facts speak for themselves, and they 
are not little. The defendants possessed 
dangerous drugs, they possessed intoxicating 
liquor. We hope the daily will check back 
sometime when they are not in too much of 
a hurry and perhaps they can learn for them- 
selves what goes on. The arresting officers 
perhaps who handled this case deserve the 
highest commendation for their alertness 
and their zeal in attempting to protect hu- 
man life. 

We might take it upon ourselves to find 
out why there are so many omissions in the 
laws which are supposed to protect our loved 
ones from drugs such as this. 

Some of our officials are so technical- 
minded they are more concerned with dotted 
i's and crossed t’s than they are with the 
real, deadly, dangerous problem of youth and 
narcotics, 

ANOTHER CASE 


On Monday another case turned up on the 
local scene, and it is a good case, because it 
illustrates the fact that our local police are 
on the job and are getting results. 

Working under the direction of Inspector 
George Doyle, of the narcotics division of 
the vice bureau, three officers—R. F. Shaw, 
V. W. Armitage, and D. L. Goldsmith—suc- 
ceeded in catching a suspect who had been 
under surveillance. He was only 17 years old. 

The officers watched the suspect leave an- 
other juvenile’s house, and they trailed him 
to the Flood Control Channel in the vicinity 
of 52d Street. 

Officer Goldsmith went down into the 
channel and watched the suspect go into 
the heavy underbrush, When he came out 
he was nabbed by the trio of officers and 
found to have a full sack of marijuana under 
his waistband. 

He later told the officers he purchased the 
marijuana in Tiajuana and admitted to 
bringing five cans across the border. He said 
he always came on the bus because the cus- 
toms usually waved the buses through the 
border station without a search. He also 
admitted he sold marijuana to a 19-year-old 
youth, 


Public Housing Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 16, 1953 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orb, I wish to insert the following resolu- 
tion adopted by the board of commission- 
ers of the city of Newark with respect 
to the public-housing program, On 
April 22, my colleagues from the 10th 
and 12th Districts and I voted for the 
unsuccessful floor motion to recommit 
the first independent offices appropria- 
tion bill to include authorization for 35,- 
000 dwelling units. The Senate action 
in restoring these units was most gratify- 
ing and I trust the conferees will accept 
the Senate amendment. 

The resolution reads: 

Whereas the city of Newark, N. J., has 
prepared plans and has in process of de- 
velopment projects for low-cost housing 
and slum-clearance redevelopment, in the 
city of Newark, which plans have been pre- 
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and are being developed upon the ap- 
proval of Federal authorities on applications 
made for grants of assistance under existing 
acts governing the Federal low-cost housing 
program; and 

Whereas the planned low-cost housing 
and slum-clearance projects are essential to 
the needs of residents of the city of Newark 
and the public health, safety, and welfare; 
and 

Whereas the House of Representatives of 
the present Congress, in total disregard of 
the planned development by the city of New- 
ark, as well as other communities, has in- 
augurated a curtailment of assistance for 
low-cost housing and slum-clearance proj- 
ects, with total disregard for community 
reliance in good faith upon acts of Congress 
heretofore under which such projects had 
been planned: Now, therefore, be it - 

Resolved by the Board of Commissioners 
of the City of Newark, N. J., That we, for and 
on behalf of the citizens of Newark for whom 
the aforesaid low-cost housing projects and 
slum-clearance redevelopment had been 
planned, and the need for whom such de- 
velopment is urgent, do hereby give expres- 
sion to our objection to the curtailment by 
the House of Representatives of Federal aid 
ror such projected low-cost housing and 
slum-clearance redevelopment, and do urge 
upon the Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate that the cur- 
tailment aforesaid shall be reconsidered and 
that the Congress make adequate provision 
for the carrying into effect and completion 
of such planned redevelopment low-cost 
housing project; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the Honorable H. ALEXANDER 
SmirH and Hon. Roserr C. HENDRICKSON, 
Senators; and the Honorable Pereg W. 
Roprno, Hon. HucH J. Apponizto, and Hon, 
ROBERT WINTHROP Kean, Congressmen from 
the tenth, eleventh and twelfth congressional 
districts, whom we respectfully request to 
assist our community in obtaining Federal 
assistance for the completion of the low-cost 
housing projects which have been planned 
in the city of Newark in reliance upon Fed- 
eral assistance as existing under prior acts of 
Congress. 

Leo P. CARLIN, 
S. A. BONTEMPo, 
J. B. KrrNa N. 
J. M. ELLENSTEIN, 
P. FRANKLIN, 
Board of Commissioners, City of 
Newark, N. J. 

Adopted at a meeting of the Board of Com- 
missioners of the City of Newark, N. J., June 
10, 1953, 

H. S. RIECHENSTEIN, 
City Clerk. 


Customs Collectorship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA ` 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, in the 
game of politics more than in any other 
game, the rule that “to the vietor be- 
longs the spoils” applies. It may be a 
little difficult at times to put the rule 
into effect but such conditions and dif- 
ficulties do not lessen the ardor in the 
camp of the victor. 

So it was when the Democrats came 
into power some 20 years ago and so it 
has been since the Republicans have 
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come into. power less than a year ago. 
I have no quarrel with the conqueror 
drinking from the cup of his victory. It 
is his day today; it will be mine tomor- 
row. I certainly would not concede less 
than that for which I should ask. 

I only hope that where good Demo- 
crats must be replaced because of the 
outcome of the last election that they be 
replaced by good Republicans. I be- 
lieve that good Democrats and good 
Republicans are all good Americans 
which is what counts in the final analy- 
sis. 

In traditional Democratic Louisiana, 
the hour of change is at hand and the 
plums are being plucked from the politi- 
cal tree by the faithful, which is as it 
should be and I certainly have no fault 
to find. Though the times change, the 
system, like Tennyson's brook, will con- 
tinue to go on as long as men are hu- 
man which will be as long they exist on 
this earth. 

First in the Louisiana procession are 
‘two good Republicans who replace two 
good Democrats who have accepted 
their fate with typical graciousness. Of 
course they don’t have to like it, but 
their dislike for the situation in which 
they find themselves does not affect their 
inherent sportsmanship and good man- 
ners. 

Wesley Wirtz was a good Democrat 
who made a good collector of customs. 
He did a splendid job and justified the 
faith and confidence placed in him by 
those who sponsored his appointment in 
the Democratic Party. 

Gilbert Fortier was a good Democrat 
who made a good controller of customs 
and who also justified the faith and 
confidence of his sponsors in the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

Mr. Wirtz will be succeeded by one of 
New Orleans’ finest civic and business 
leaders, Theodore H. Lyons, and Mr. 
Fortier will retire in favor of Edwin A. 
Leland, Jr. They both had the back- 
ing of John Minor Wisdom, national Re- 
publican committeeman from Louisiana. 

“C’est la guerre.” $ 

Here is what the Democratic New Or- 
leans Times-Picayune had to say edi- 
torially of the two appointments and 
which reflects the opinion of both Louisi- 
ana Democrats and Republicans: 

CUSTOMS COLLECTORSHIP 

With the nomination of Theodore H. 
Lyons to be collector of customs at New 
Orleans, this district stands to gain the 
services of an experienced businessman and 
one who has been closely identified with the 
advancement of the port through civic in- 
stitutions. He has witnessed most of the 
growth of the business firm whose board he 
heads, from corner retail establishment to 
one of the largest wholesale companies in 
the South. His activities and leadership in 
a wide range of other civic and charitable 
organizations round out the achievements 
which mark the outstanding citizen. 

The new Republican Party in Louisiana 
had to have, and was wise and fortunate 
to choose and get, individuals of high caliber 
to help make the excellent showing that 
was made for General Eisenhower. Mr. 
Lyons served ably as State campaign man- 
ager and as a delegate to the stormy GOP 
convention—stormy, at least, with respect 
to some southern delegations. That fac- 


tional disputes since have risen over patron- 
age is an old story—perhaps the story—in 
politics. However, without treading on 
tender ground, one can say the appointment 
does credit to administration and State. 

Congratulations go also to Edwin A. Le- 
land, Jr., a public schools teacher, city com- 
paign manager for Eisenhower, who was 
named simultaneously to be comptroller of 
customs, 


President Eisenhower at Dartmouth Col- 
lege on the “Disgrace of Racial Dis- 
crimination” and “Don’t Join the Book 
Burners” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 16, 1953 


Mr, JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I append 
hereto the now famous address of Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower at the Dart- 
mouth College commencement, deliv- 
ered on Sunday, June 14, 1953. This 
address has been widely reported in the 
daily press but deserves incorporation in 
the records of Congress in view of the 
fact that it has great pertinence to what 
is done here. 

The President’s point that we cannot 
effectively fight what we do not know 
and may not study to find out is the 
fundamental basis for the criticism by 
many good Americans of those who 
would force our country into a “know- 
nothing” pattern. This “know-noth- 
ing” attitude has gone to the extent of 
seeking to cast into disrepute even the 
search for knowledge and the means for 
its dissemination regarding our deadly 
enemy -communism. It is not always 
easy to apply rules to the facts but when 
the right climate of thought is present, 
it can be done with a small margin of 
error. The President has stated what 
is the right intellectual climate. His 
address will prove a historic document 
in the annals of American freedom. It 
will be found also to be a tremendous 
anti-Communist weapon by helping to 
assure that freedom of thought and ex- 
pression in our country which gives us 
such inherent strength. 

It is vitally important, too, that this 
message was addressed through the 
Dartmouth College graduates to the 
youth of America whose thinking on this 
issue must be clear and true as they are 
the custodians of our future and their 
responsibilities will be much heavier than 
even our own, heavy as they are. 

The address follows: 

President Dickey, Secretary Pearson, mem- 
bers of Dartmouth's family, and their 
friends, your president possesses a brash 
bravery approaching foolhardiness when he 
gives to me this platform in front of such 
an audience with no other admonition ex- 
cept to say, speak informally—and giving 
me no limits of any other kind. 

He has forgotten, I think, that old sol- 
diers love to reminisce, and that they are 
in addition notoriously garrulous. But I 
have certain limitations of my own I learned 
throughout these many years, and I think 
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they will serve to keep me from offending 
too deeply. 

But even if I do offend, I beg in advance 
the pardon of those families and friends 
and sweethearts that are waiting to greet 
these new graduates with a chaste hand- 
shake of congratulation, and assure you that 
any overstaying of my time was uninten- 
tional, and just merely a product of my past 
upbringing. 

First, I could not pass this occasion with- 
out the traditional congratulations to this 
class—the completion of 4 years of arduous 
work at a college of such standing as Dart- 
mouth, and of which there is no higher. 

Next, I think I may be pardoned if I con- 
gratulate you on the quality of the addresses 
you have heard today up to this moment. 
I think that your commencement address 
and the two valedictory addresses establish 
a standard that could well be one to be 
emulated even here in the future. 


SUBJECT FUN AND COURAGE 


Now, with your permission, I want to 
talk about two points—two qualities—today 
that are purely personal. I am not going 
to be an exhorter, as Secretary Pearson has 
said. I want to talk about these two things, 
and merely suggest to you certain ideas con- 
cerning them, 

I am going to talk about fun—joy—hap- 
piness; just fun in life. And I am going 
to talk a little about courage. 

Now, as to fun, to get myself straight at 
once, for fear that in my garrulous way I 
might stray from my point, I shall say this: 

Unless each day can be looked back upon 

by an individual as one in which he has 
had some fun, some joy, some real satisfac- 
tion, that day is a loss. It is un-Christian 
and wicked, in my opinion, to allow such 
a thing to occur. 
Now, there are many, many different 
things, thoughts, and ideas that will con- 
tribute—many acts of your own that will 
contribute to the fun you have out of life. 
You go along the bank of a stream in the 
Tropics and there is a crocodile lying in 
the sun. He looks the picture of content- 
ment. 

They tell me that often they live to be 
a great age—100 years or more. Still lying 
in the sun, and that is all they do. 

Now, by going to Dartmouth, by coming 
this far along the road, you have achieved 
certain standards, and one of those stand- 
ards is, it is no longer so easy for you to have 
fun—you can’t be like a crocodile and sleep 
away your life and be satisfied. You must 
do something, and normally it must involve 
others—something you do for them. The 
satisfaction—it's trite, but it is true—the 
satisfaction of a clear conscience, no matter 
what happens. 


MEET YOUR STANDARDS 


You get a lot of fun out of shooting a good 
game of golf. But you wouldn't have the 
slightest fun out of it if you knew to achieve 
that first 79—broke 80 today—if you did it 
by teeing up in the rough or taking the 
slightest advantage anywhere, and no one 
else in the world but you knew it. That 
game would never be a 79 to you. And so 
it wasn't worth while because you had no 
fun doing it. 

Whatever you do will help someone along 
the road, something you've achieved because 
you have worked hard for it, like your grad- 
uation diploma today, Those things have 
become worth while in your own estimation 
will contribute to your happiness. They 
will measure up to your standards, because 
your standards have become those that only 
you know. But they have become very high, 
and if you do those things they are the kind 
of things that will satisfy you, and make 
life something that is joyous, that will cause 
your face to spread out a little, instead of 
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doing it this way [indicating a long face] 
and there’s too much of that in the world 
anyway. You are leaders. You are bound 
to be leaders, because you have advantages 
that will make you leaders to someone, 
whether you know it or not. 

There will be tough problems to solve. 
You've heard about them. You can't solve 
them with long faces. They don't solve 
problems—not when they deal with you. 
You lose their confidence. You've got to 
help give it to them. 

This brings me up to my second little 
topic, which is courage. I forget the author, 
but it was many years ago, you know, under 
that famous phrase, “the coward dies a thou- 
sand deaths but the brave man dies but 
once.” 

In other words, you can live happily if you 
have courage, because you are not fearing 
something that you can’t help. You must 
have courage to look at all about you with 
honest eyes—above all, yourself, and we go 
back to our standards. 

Have you actually measured up? If you 
have that courage to look at yourself and say, 
Well, I failed miserably there, I hurt some- 
one’s feelings needlessly, I lost my temper— 
which you must never do deliberately—you 
didn’t measure up to your own standards. 

Now, if you have the courage to look at 
yourself, soon you begin to achieve a code, 
or a pattern, that is closer to your own 
standards. By the same token, look at all 
those dear to you, your own family—of 
course, your own children are going to be 
the greatest and most extraordinary that 
ever lived, but also look at them as they are, 
occasionally. 


NATION FAR FROM PERFECTION 


Look at your country. Here is a country 
of which we are proud, as you are proud of 
Dartmouth and all about you and the fam- 
ily to which you belong. 

But this country is a long way from per- 
fection—a long way. We have the d 
of racial discrimination. We have prejudice 
against people because of their religion. We 
have crime on the docks. We have not had 
the courage to uproot these things although 
we know they are wrong. And we, with our 
standards—the standards given us at places 
like Dartmouth—we know they are wrong. 

Now that courage is not going to be satis- 
fied. Your sense of satisfaction is not going 
to be satisfied if you haven't the courage to 
look at these things and do your best to 
help correct them—because that is the con- 
tribution you shall make to this beloved 
country, and your task—each of us as he 
passes along—should strive to add some- 
thing. 

It isn’t enough merely to say, “I love Amer- 
ica” and to salute the flag. And to take off 
your hat as it goes by, and to help sing the 
Star-Spangled Banner. Wonderful—we love 
to do them and our hearts swell with pride, 
because those who went before you worked 
to give to us today many years, this pride and 
this is a pride in this institution that we 
think has got great happiness and we know 
has got great contentment and freedom of 
soul to many people. 

It is not yet done. 

Don’t join the book burners. Don’t think 
you are going to conceal faults by conceal- 
ing evidence that they ever existed. Don't 
be afraid to go in your library and read 
every book as long as any document does 
not offend our own ideas of decency. That 
should be the only censorship. 

How will we defeat communism unless we 
know what itis? What it teaches—why does 
it have such an appeal for men? Why are 
so many people swearing allegiance to it? 
It’s almost a religion, albeit one of the nether 
regions. ‘ 

Now we have got to fight it with some- 
thing better. Not try to conceal the think- 
ing of our own people. They are part of 


America and even if they think ideas that 
are contrary to ours they have a right to 
have them, a right to record them and a 
right to have them in places where they 
are accessible to others. It is unquestioned 
or it is not America. 

I fear that I have already violated my 
promise not to stay too long and not to ex- 
hort. I could not, though, go back to my 
chair without saying that my sense of dis- 
tinction in Dartmouth’s honorary doctor- 
ate—in the extravagantly overgenerous re- 
marks of your president in awarding me that 
doctorate and the present of this cane from 
the young men of the graduating class—all 
of these things are very precious to me. 

I have been fortunate in that my life 
has been spent with America’s young men, 
probably one of the finest things to happen 
to me in a very long life. I thank you again 
for this, 


Can a High Protective Tariff Mousetrap Us 
Into a False Economy 7—H. R. 5495 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1953 


Mr. STEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Abra- 
ham Lincoln said, “A tariff should be 
high enough, but not too high.” The 
question is, How high should it be? 

It should be high enough to protect 
our domestic enterprises without de- 
stroying our trade with other nations. 
Our own intelligent self-interest dictates 
that we maintain a free exchange of 
goods with other countries. This is im- 
portant to all business, manufacturing, 
and distribution; and indirectly is im- 
portant to employment and to our 
American standard of life. 

An excessive tariff can force other na- 
tions to discontinue trading with us. 
Or it may force them to devalue their 
currency and thus upset the trade bal- 
ance to our own disadvantage. A cheap- 
ened currency in a neighbor country will 
enable it to flood our markets with cheap 
goods. It will also make it impossible 
for us to sell directly to that country 
or to meet its competition in any other 
mutual trade area. 

While looking for a tariff for protec- 
tion, we should be careful that it does 
not become a tariff of abomination. As 
Lincoln said, just as a man’s legs should 
be long enough to reach the ground, “a 
er E be high enough, but not too 


National Day of Prayer for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
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the following statement which I deliv- 
ered before Subcommittee 4 of the House 
Judiciary Committee: 


Mr. Chairman, when all else fails, each 
person lifts his heart to the Father above, 
for the peace that surpasseth understanding, 

Why, in all our striving for material and 
military strength, do we ignore the divine 
source of all light and love to guide us as a 
nation through our fears and confusions 
toward a secure world? 

Man’s faith is the greatest power for 
good that he has ever known or will ever 
experience. It is the essence of creative life 
here and of eternal life beyond. 

In the purity of a child, it is supreme. 

Man, in his growing pride and in his pre- 
occupation with the glittering instruments 
that he has devised, sometimes forgets, 

It is then that his troubles begin. 

Budgets and bombs are limited. 

They can buy some things and destroy 
other things, but when their work is done 
something is missing. Mutual trust and 
confidence is won only through prayer that 
cleanses the heart of the suppliant and, 
through God's intercession, chastens those 
who have turned their backs on Him. 

Each and every human being, no matter 
what religious persuasion he follows or 
whether he considers himself to be an athe- 
ist, agnostic, intellectual, or cynic, cannot 
divorce himself from his divine origin. 
There is a constructive force within him that 
is waiting to be summoned into action. 

Many people in this world think that 
Americans, in their love for material things, 
are dead to the call of the spirit. 

Enemies concentrate on this superficial 
aspect of our culture, claiming that it is 
greedy, self-centered, and devoid of true 
sympathy or understanding. They use this 
appearance of the United States to alienate 
our friends and to bring despair to those who 
once looked to us in hope for the enlightened 
leadership that would help suffering human- 
ity. 

We are doing ourselves and the world a 
grave injustice by neglecting our spiritual 
resources. 

Look into your child’s room tonight as 

the little one kneels by the side of the bed 
and listen to the prayer which begins, “God 
bless mom and dad,” and there is the answer. 
Americans bend the knee to no man. In 
God we trust. 
è Too many Americans however, have been 
too busy to lift up their eyes to the stars 
in the sky until their own child shows them 
how again. 

In this land of ours, we accord to every 
man the right to worship where he pleases 
and how he pleases. The words are never 
as important as the sincerity of our devotion. 

Perhaps never before in this world have 
sO many people been searching for security. 
Anxiety plagues the iives of individuals and 
of nations. And when we think we have 
found the solution to our problems, it turns 
out to be incomplete. 

It is without God. 

Whether a man is breathing out his last 
hours on a hospital bed or is walking alone 
across some meadow where the fertility of 
nature is at work or stands in some labora- 
tory on the verge of a great discovery, or 
even in the Halls of Congress where the 
babel of voices sometimes obscures the good 
that is being done, there are moments in 
the life of every man when we are conscious 
of a power at work that is infinitely greater 
than the sum of all human knowledge. 

The time has come to give testimony to 
that faith, to let it speak through us, to see 
it in others, together and united in a vast 
expression of the pentup heart of America 
that yearns for genuine peace. 

In home, and school, and store, and fac- 
tory, in every church and through every 
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newspaper, radio station, and television 
studio, give prayer and contemplation a 
chance to inspire, to dedicate and strenthen 
us for the great effort to rid the world of 
war. 

For that purpose I have introduced House 
Joint Resolution 258, authorizing and di- 
recting the President to designate a day of 
national prayer and calling upon all of us 
wthin a certain period during such day to 
pray, each in his own way, for world peace. 

God knows that we need His help. 

Seeking His grace and understanding, we 
shall rise above ourselves to do better than 
we have done for all the children of this 
world who are equal in His love and mercy. 


Crisis in the Cattle Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1953 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the cattle people are in trouble, bad trou- 
ble. Their present plight would be im- 
possible to adequately describe by words. 
The continued decline in the cattle mar- 
ket, coupled with the continued increase 
in the prices of feed, materials, supplies, 
labor, and equipment would, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, break most of the 
ranchers and the farmers. To this un- 
balanced economic situation has been 
added an act of God—or perhaps it would 
be better to designate it as an act of the 
devil—in the form of an unprecedented 
drought that has stripped the pasture- 
lands of lifegiving grass and has scorched 
the earth upon which these cattle people 
must depend. The result will be com- 
plete bankruptcy and annihilation of a 
major portion of this great segment of 
American business and industry. In 
speaking of the cattle people I do not 
speak of the great land barons whose 
backlog of financial reserves and mate- 
rial wealth would carry them through 
several adverse years. Nor do I speak 
of the so-called drugstore cowboy, who 
is the speculator that will get into any 
business that bids fair to turn a quick 
dollar. I speak of the backbone of the 
cattle industry, the small rancher and 
farmer who depends upon the sweat of 
his brow, his own initiative, and the hon- 
esty of his fellow man as the blessings 
of God upon which he can sustain him- 
self, his wife, and his children—those 
who depend upon small herds and rela- 
tively small operations, those who have 
taken the good years with the bad, who 
have suffered tragedy and privation and 
have time again fought the devastation 
of the elements, men and women who 
have met the challenge and have not 
complained. These people are not today 
complaining nor seeking sympathy. 
They are asking their Government for 
fair treatment. 

Their present plight has not been 
caused primarily by the elements, which 
they have so often had to fight, but the 
weapons upon which they depend have 
been rendered impotent by manmade 
regulations and economies in the nature 


of direct and indirect subsidies for other 
segments of American business and in- 
dustry. They do not complain about 
these subsidies, from the tariff barriers 
and the accelerated depreciation allow- 
ances for the protection of American in- 
dustry and labor to the smallest grant- 
in-aid paid to an individual, so long as 
such policies are justified and to the best 
interests of this country. They do seek 
and expect fair treatment and definitely 
feel that the Congress will see that they 
get it. 

For your consideration, I give you two 
petitions that have come to my office 
from different sections of my district, 
truly portraying, as good as can be done 
by words, the tragic situation that faces 
these great Americans: 

Hon. DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, 
President of the United States, 
White House, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr, PRESIDENT: We are the grassroots 
cattlemen. We are located in the great cat- 
tle-producing area of the United States. We 
do the legwork, the thousands of detail 
tasks it takes to keep the great cattle indus- 
try going. By telephone, car, plane, personal 
contacts, and economists’ reports we keep 
our fingers on the cattle industry 24 hours 
per day. We know the hazards of drought 
and winter cold and snow. We trade hard 
but fair, but we don’t understand the lan- 
guage of “whereas and wherefor”; we trade 
on our word. We love cattle and the tradi- 
tion of the cattlemen and cattle industry. 
We are loyal Americans and we despise 
doubletalk. 

We believe the cattle business to be a great 
factor in the economy of our Nation. Cat- 
tle prices have dropped dangerously low 
since July 1952. We cattlemen are all broke 
and we sit around “trimming our toenails 
with our boots on.” This dangerous finan- 
cial situation likewise has fastened its ten- 
tacles on the well-being of other peoples and 
industries in this vast cattle-producing area, 
so much so that they, too, are suffering in 
various degrees and will suffer more unless 
something is done about the situation 
promptly. 

We analyze the present situation this way: 

The drought is very serious but has little 
to do with the break in cattle prices. Those 
who have feed and pasture and the money 
with which to buy cattle fear depression 
greatest of all. Consequently they are not 
buying our cattle. They fear cattle prices 
will go all the way to the bottom and 
carry the national economy with it. We 
doubt seriously the propaganda about over- 
production of cattle, when for 10 years or 
more we have shipped the packers our fat 
heifer calves and our heifer yearlings have 
gone principally to the wheat fields, thence 
te the feed lots and thence to the packers. 
We have consistently sold our old cows and 
many times our young cow herds have gone 
to the feeder and on to the killer. Conse- 
quently our cow herds in this vast cattle 
producing country are not now as great as 


they were several years ago. We have fol- 


lowed the plan of marketing our cattle as 
feeders and the close culling of our cow herds 
for the reason that cattle were a good price 
and a fat cow was worth more on the market 
than she was for breeding purposes. The 
numbers of our breeding stock are down to a 
bare minimum. We have long since learned 
that we could produce more pounds of beef 
from fewer cows because we could maintain 
our rangeland in better condition by not 
overstocking our lands. We, of course, know 
that 10 head would be an overproduction if 
there were no buyers. 

We do not believe in or go along with the 
idea that support prices should be pulled 
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from corn and other feedstuffs since that 
would only hurt another vast segment of our 
agricultural industry thus further endanger- 
ing the economy of our country. Cattle 
prices should be adjusted so that the feeder 
can make a profit by feeding parity priced 
corn and protein products such as cotton- 
seed and soy bean meal. We don't think it 
sound economy or sensible to hurt the gen- 
eral farmer or feed manufacturer. 

We feel that every phase of our entire 
national economy is regulated or favored by 
special legislation of some kind or other, 
subsidized either openly or hiddenly, thus 
in some manner it is aided by the Federal 
Government with the exception of the cat- 
tle industry. If every other industry or 
group in our economy will throw away Fed- 
eral assistance, we are ready to rough it 
with them, but we feel that policy would 
not help but it would only lead to chaos 
and disaster. We, too, feel that it is not 
a sound economy for our country to pur- 
sue a plan whereby one industry, which hap- 
pens to be our industry this time, at a 
dangerously low level of economy. In other 
words we feel that we cannot have a sound 
economy if one-half of our industries is 
operating on a profit basis and the other one- 
half on a starvation basis. 

We cattlemen have no political fortunes 
to protect or promote, we are not inter- 
ested in saving face or blaming anybody, 
causing any hard feeling or starting any 
I told you so campaign. We want to be 
bigger than to be controlled by personal 
feelings or political promise or party. We 
believe our situation is so serious as to merit 
your finest and best effort to correct the 
current economic collapse of our industry. 
Sixty or 90 days ago our economic situa- 
tion was a different story. It has gone from 
bad to worse. We, therefore, feel that some- 
thing should be done to assist in clearing 
up this chaotic situation. 

We believe the United States Government 
by means of its vast power and the weight 
of its authority is the only force great 
enough to halt the destructive decline now 
taking place in the cattle market and that 
the Government can and should with equity 
and justice support the price of cattle or 
support the credit of the cattle industry 
immediately and by so doing stop this dis- 
astrous nonsense. 

We aren't Communists or Socialists or 
beggars; we don't want charity, but only a 
fair chance to help ourselves. We are cool- 
headed, red-blooded, hard-driving Ameri- 
cans, who believe that the only Government 
is the Government of the people, by the 
people, for the people, and that to promote 
the general welfare is the duty of the Gov- 
ernment. We believe that if we fail in this 
crisis and allow this economic disaster to 
again crush us that our kind of Government 
may be temporarily, if not permanently, de- 
stroyed. We don’t believe you want this to 
happen. 

We, therefore, petition you and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and Congress to move 
immediately to prevent further injury and 
chaos not only to the great cattle industry 
but also to other industries which are like- 
wise in jeopardy. 

Surely it is no accident that interest rates 
are up, that labor has been and is being 
given substantial raises, that steel rnd steel 
products are up, and other segments of the 
complicated branches of our economy are 
booming as they have never boomed before. 
Taxes, labor, feed, steel, and other high 
priced products go to make up the vast 
amount of commodities that we have to buy 
in order to carry on the cattle industry. All 
of these ingredients are at the highest levels 
they ever reached in our entire history. As 
a consequence of this situation in which our 
economy now finds itself, it costs the cattle- 
men more than $80 per head to raise a good 
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calf. At our level, good calves are being pur- 
chased at our local market levels from $38 
to $50 per head, depending upon quality and 
weight, and cows and calves have been sell- 
ing freely for as low as $80 per pair; and 
thus the cattleman loses from $30 to $50 
every time he sells a calf. We believe that 
if the men who have the feed and money 
know that the cattle markets could be sta- 
bilized they would buy our distressed cattle 
at a fair price and thereby relieve us of some 
of the distress in which we now find our- 
selves. We feel that the cattle industry 
could be helped by placing parity loan 
values on cattle, such loans to be handled 
through our regular banks using their facili- 
ties and loan inspectors. We shall not at- 
tempt to say with accuracy what the loan 
values should be, but we believe that prices 
on all classes of livestock should be based on 
$35 per hundredweight for prime cattle in 
Chicago, 

We submit this petition in a spirit of con- 
structive action firmly believing that we are 
fair in asking the Government to assist us 
in a problem which so seriously threatens 
our national welfare. We propose to submit 
copies of this petition to the House and Sen- 
ate leaders and the Secretary of Agriculture. 

We, as members of the Lions Club and the 
chamber of commerce committee of said 
civic club, respectfully submit the follow- 
ing resolution: 

“Whereas we are experiencing an exten- 
sive 4-year drought, now in its most severe 
stage, in our area, with rainfall for the past 
12 months being only 8.70 inches as compared 
with the normal rainfall of some 23 inches. 
Said drought has created a most critical 
emergency situation for our stockmen and 
farmers, most of whom are without funds 
and without feed and practically without 
market. Said drought condition has caused 
our stock in this area to become poor and 
weak and the market for them is very, very 
low. A large portion of said stock is covered 
with a chattel and the market price lacks 
considerable covering said chattel; and 

“Whereas said drought has prohibited the 
planting of any row crops, cotton, feed, or 
otherwise in this area and same has created 
an emergency; in view of the aforementioned, 
a fact that the Federal Government recog- 
nized in September 1952, proclaiming a dis- 
aster area for sending hay for cattle, we re- 
spectfully request that the Federal Govern- 
ment make as hurried a study of this condi- 
tion as possible in order to prohibit the pass- 
ing out of the picture of the small farmers, 
stockmen, and businessmen in this area; be it 
further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be furnished the Governor of the State of 
Texas, with the request that all assistance 
possible be given.” 

Respectfully submitted. 

HERBERT HENRY, 
President, Paducah Lions Club. 
W. S. HEATLEY, Jr., 
Chairman, Chamber of Commerce 
Committee, Paducah Lions Club. 
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HON. DOUGLAS R. STRINGFELLOW 
OF UTAH 
'IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1953 

Mr. STRINGFELLOW. Mr. Speaker, 
the following is an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Ogden Standard-Exam- 
iner, Ogden, Utah, Wednesday, June 10, 


1953. It was written by Marriner S. 
Eccles, former Chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board. I believe this is an out- 
standing article which all Members of 
Congress would profit from reading. 
While Mr. Eccles is no longer in Gov- 
ernment employment, he still continues 
to devote much of his time and atten- 
tion to public service both in the State 
of Utah and throughout the Nation. 
The editorial follows: 
Sounp MONEY 
(By Marriner 8. Eccles) 


Sound money means money having a uni- 
form or steady purchasing power. To ac- 
complish this result it is necessary to main- 
tain an adequate volume of money in rela- 
tionship to the amount of goods and services 
available to the market. If there is. more 
money, meaning commercial bank deposits 
and currency, available to those who want 
to use it than there are goods and services 
in the market, then there is a cheapening of 
the dollar, or what we call inflation. On the 
other hand, if there are more goods and 
services available on the market than there 
is money, there is an increase in the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar, or deflation. 
Sound money, or economic stability, requires 
that excesses in both directions be prevented. 
In the past 20 years we have witnessed the 
excesses of deflation in the thirties and in- 
flation since the end of the war. 

During deflation the dollar is unsound to 
the debtor because of its increased purchas- 
ing power and difficulty in acquiring: Dur- 
ing inflation the dollar becomes unsound to 
the creditor or saver because of its decreasing 
purchasing power. These excesses can be 
avoided only by intelligent management and 
use of our money supply through a fiscal 
policy on the part of the Government and 
a monetary and credit policy on the part of 
the Federal Reserve System timed to meet 
the conditions necessary for maintaining 
production and employment on a basis of 
economic stability. For the individual now 
is a good time to save. His money is likely 
to be worth more in the future and not less. 
For the debtor now is a good time to avoid 
increasing his obligations and reduce them 
as much as possible. 

The growth of our money supply is de- 
pendent upon the growth of bank credit, 
either public or private. The growth of bank 
credit is dependent upon the availability of 
Federal Reserve funds. A reduction in the 
money supply is brought about when the 
commercial bank credit, either public or 
private, is contracted. This happens when 
Federal Reserve funds are greatly restricted 
as of now or are no longer available, 

Under present conditions Government in- 
debtedness held by the banking system can- 
not be materially reduced without bringing 
on serious deflation because it would mean 
a contraction in our money supply which was 
created when the banks purchased Govern- 
ment securities during the war. A growing 
and dynamic economy like ours must have a 
comparable expansion in the money supply 
to prevent deflationary developments. We 
should no more put a ceiling on our total 
money supply than upon our total produc- 
tion and employment. 

It should be seen from this analysis that 
Federal deficits and an easy-money policy on 
the part of the Federal Reserve are neces- 
sary actions to stop deflationary develop- 
ments which are always a result of a con- 
traction in the supply of money. Likewise 
inflation, which is always a result of too 
much money, can be stopped only by a re- 
strictive monetary policy by the Federal 
Reserve and a balanced or a surplus Federal 
budget. Sound money, therefore, does not 
always depend upon a balanced Federal 
budget. Sometimes a Government budget- 
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ary surplus may be required and other times 
a budgetary deficit, depending upon the 
state of the economy and the supply of 
money. Debt, both public and private, can 
be a virtue as well as an evil. In order to 
have savings there must be an offset which 
is indebtedness on the part of someone: The 
Government through bonds, individuals 
through home mortgages, etc. And so to 
have economic stability, meaning maximum 
employment and production of a sound dol- 
lar, the money supply and its use must 
always be adequate. 

The gold standard, or convertibility of our 
money into gold, would give no assurance 
of either sound money or economic stability. 
As evidence, when under the gold standards 
we had tremendous movements in both 
wages and prices, up and down. Also, what 
happened to us in 1920-21 and again in 
1931 to 1933, when on the gold standard, 
should prevent a too easy acceptance of that 
standard as an answer to the problem of a 
money with stable purchasing power. 

To quote Allen Sproul, president of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, “If you 
are not willing to trust men with the man- 
agement of money, history has proved that 
you will not get protection from a mechani- 
cal control. Ignorant, weak, or irresponsi- 
ble men will pervert that which is always 
perverse.” 


Affirming Our Loyalty in Public 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following excellent editorial from 
the Evening Tribune, Lawrence, Mass., 
of Monday, June 15, 1953: 

New EINSTEIN THEORY 


The flaw in the reasoning of those who 
directly or inferentially proclaim the inves- 
tigation of Communist infiltration to be a 
witch hunt originates in the faulty metaphor 
they employ. In 1692, there were no witches 
or wizards, and persons accused of witch- 
craft were falsely accused and wrongly pun- 
ished. But, in 1953, communism is a fact, 
as it is also a fact that it has subverted the 
loyalty of citizens of the free world and has 
made them willing tools of its ambition, 
which is to destroy democracy. These facts 
are so well documented that they cannot 
be denied. 

To brand as a witch hunt the efforts that 
are being made to discover and immobilize 
sources of infection and disaffection in this 
country implies that the danger is not real, 
as the witches of 1692 were not real, which 
is a treacherous non sequitur. It can be said 
quite definitely, even emphatically, that in 
1953 there are witches—witches accredited 
of the Prince of Darkness and serving as his 
ambassadors in our midst. Since we know 
it to be a fact that the more dedicate and 
visionary of these witches would deliver this 
country in chains to the front gate of the 
Kremlin, it is clear that they find most gall- 
ing anything that is done to impede their 
operations, just as they welcome the assist- 
ance they get from well-intentioned citi- 
zens who are more principled than prac- 
tical. 

Dr. Albert Einstein, who found sanctuary 
from totalitarianism in this country and who 
formulated the epochal equation which paved 
the way for the atom bomb, has come out 
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firmly for calculated, conscientious noncoop- 
eration as a technique for preserving cul- 
tural freedom. He believes that intellectuals 
should stubbornly resist inquiry into their 
personal convictions, as a matter of prin- 
ciple. He himself would refuse to answer 
questions, he says, preferring to accept any 
penalty assessed upon him—loss of his per- 
sonal freedom, loss of his job. The philo- 
sophic implications of this are too aerial for 
a practical man, but, as a practical consid- 
eration, it seems that if everyone should fol- 
low his advice and masquerade as witches, 
for the sake of principle, it would make it 
insuperably difficult to pick out the real 
practitioners of witchcraft and determine 
who is genuinely hostile to our national in- 
stitutions. 

Under this circumstance, principle of this 
kind is a great luxury which we obviously 
cannot afford. Anyone who has nothing to 
hide but who, nevertheless, in a spirit of 
intellectual arrogance, or from principle, or 
out of perversity, refuses to show his creden- 
tials when challenged has not only made 
himself a candidate for a rather pointless 
martyrdom but, more significantly, is actu- 
ally obstructing a necessary function of this 
day, when, as we have seen to our sorrow, 
nothing can be taken for granted, when the 
snap of a twig can mean a gathering ambush. 
It is said that we are too fearful that there 
are only harmless shadows where we think 
we see a threat to our security, but certain 
of the shadows have come harmfully alive. 

Dr. Einstein is a great scientist whose im- 
mortality is assured, but this country be- 
longs to 150 million other American citizens, 
too, 99 percent of whom and better stand 
ready at a moment’s notice to affirm their 
loyalty to their country without equivoca- 
tion, without standing on principle, without 
considering it an infringement of their 
rights, without fearing that it would mean 
eventual servitude for them, and absolutely 
without patience for those who, for whatever 
reason, refused to be as straightforward as 
they. Indeed, most citizens would consider 
it a great privilege to be permitted to affirm 
their loyalty in public, where it would be 
taken note of, 


Money Does Not Buy Friendship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1953 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
from the Washington Times-Herald of 
June 17, 1953: 

THESE Days 
(By George Sokolsky) 

The moral error of the original Marshall 
plan was that it assumed that entire nations 
could be purchased the way Tim Sullivan 
used to buy votes in the Bowery. It assumed 
that friendship was purchasable. It as- 
sumed that honor, dignity, self-respect were 
in some manner related to money trans- 
actions. 

This has proved to be a fallacious doctrine. 
Tens of billions of American dollars have 
been poured into Europe since 1945, but it is 
the Russian, Jacob Malik, not the American, 
Winthrop Aldrich, who is cheered by the 
crowds outside of 10 Downing Street. And 
in France the movement away from the 
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United States and toward Soviet Russia is so 
strong that the debate over a new govern- 
ment is over the question of an American, a 
neutral, or a pro-Russian orientation. 

In South American countries the United 
States has become unpopular because most 
of those countries feel that while the United 
States has poured billions into rebuilding her 
former enemies, Germany and Japan, not 
enough has been done for South American 
countries. They feel, in particular, that they 
have been robbed by American price con- 
trols, all except Brazil, which gets a high 
price for coffee. An avowed pro-American 
probably could not be elected president to- 
day in any South American country. 

Even in Japan a dubiousness is setting in 
about the United States. I recently came 
across this curiosity: Japanese exchange 
scholars (erroneously called Fulbright schol- 
ars, although the Senator never put up a 
dime for it) feel that they have to be anti- 
American lest they be accused of having ac- 
cepted the scholarship as a bribe. That isa 
new definition of gratitude. 

Those who originally attacked the Marshall 
plan, and I was one of them, said that this 
would happen. They were sure that alliances 
had to be erected on a quid pro quo con- 
tractural basis. That is the way the British 
Empire was managed from Elizabeth I to 
George VI and very successfully, too. They 
knew what they were doing because they 
stipulated the terms in advance. 

When international relations were put on 
an eleemosynary basis by the late Harry Hop- 
kins, in whose footsteps Gen. George Marshall 
augustly followed, the confusions of the so- 
cial worker were substituted for the hard- 
headed statesman. Instead of laboring in 
the national interests, our diplomats smeared 
their butter so thin that nobody is pleased 
and the enormous handouts which we so lib- 
erally gave to friend and foe alike have 
pleased none but a few parvenus who got 
rich on the transactions. 

In time, this came to be known as the 
Acheson policy which is still being prac- 
ticed in 1953 because the old crowd is still 
in possession of the State Department, the 
Eisenhower administration not having dis- 
covered in almost 5 months whom to get 
rid of and how. 

So, we have no real friends, not only be- 
cause money does not buy friendship but 
because we have been defeated in a war 
by these same friends whom we hoped to 
hold as allies by purchase. The Korean war 
could have been won, as Generals MacAr- 
thur, Ridgway, and Van Fleet testified, but 
our allies were opposed to a victory and we 
got snarled up in the implications of a 
“United Nations police action” and America 
suffered 136,000 casualties and has been de- 
teated. 

When a nation is defeated in war, all 
other countries review and revise their rela- 
tionships. This is a hard-headed and selfish 
world in which the loser is never admired, 
It would be stupid and untrue to say that 
Winston Churchill is anti-American, but he 
is at the head of the country that has most 
to lose in world war III should it ever 
come, and he is responsible for calculating 
what is best for his own country. That is 
his job and he does it accordingly and, on 
the whole, well, 

Had we won the Korean war, swiftly and 
sharply, as General MacArthur proposed we 
should, Churchill would be glorifying the 
Stars and Stripes in such oratory as is rarely 
heard in this slangy century. But when 
we lose—he has to reconsider his situation. 

One thing this defeat may do: It may 
force the United States to reconsider its 
own position. No matter how the defeat is 
covered up, it is a fact. Where do we go 
from here? There can be no waiting too 
long for that answer. 
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Hearst Newspapers Demand Biggest and 
Best Air Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the Hearst 
newspapers, although among the ad- 
ministration’s strongest supporters, have 
refused to let their kindly feelings blind 
them to the fact that policies dangerous 
to American security may underlie the 
Air Force cuts—and when it comes to 
choosing between partisan politics and 
the traditional Hearst support for ade- 
quate air strength, these great news- 
papers have made it clear politics will 
come out a poor second. The friendly 
but firm questions asked the administra- 
tion by the Hearst newspapers clearly 
show dissatisfaction with Secretary Wil- 
son’s purported explanations and should 
serve to silence those who contend that 
the opposition to the Air Force cuts is 
based upon partisan politics. 

Security is not a matter of politics. 
The Air Force cuts should neither be 
attacked nor defended on a partisan 
basis. The threat to our security is to 
all Americans, not just to some of us, 
The Air Force is today our primary in- 
strument of offense and defense. Any- 
one who plays politics with it or weakens 
it, is tampering with our precious liberty. 
I am glad the great Hearst newspapers 
are alert, as always, to our need for the 
world’s biggest and best Air Force. In 
forthrightly expressing their doubts and 
demanding facts they are performing 
another great public service. 

William Randolph Hearst was a 
stanch supporter of “Billy” Mitchell 
long before Mitchell's views were ac- 
cepted. Now, in the great Hearst tra- 
dition, warning signals against too great 
a “calculated risk” are being hoisted. 
It is clear that those who think we can 
take a chance on having anything less 
than the best and biggest Air Force in 
the world are going to have to do some 
real explaining soon or face increasingly 
pressing demands for all the truth from 
the powerful Hearst organizations. 

In testifying relative to General Van- 
denberg’s statement that we need a 143- 
wing Air Force for even minimum secu- 
rity, Secretary Wilson recently said: 

There is no testimony or evidence to the 
contrary and I am not claiming that there 18. 


The Hearst newspapers seem to want 
a better explanation of the reasons for 
the cuts; so do I, but I have not been 
able to get it. I hope they can. 

At this point in the Recorp, I should 
like to include an editorial from Hearst's 
Los Angeles Examiner of June 15, 1953: 

BIGGEST AND BEST 

Defense Secretary Charles E. Wilson, being 
a strong fighting man, made a strong fight- 
ing defense of the administration’s airpower 
program before the Senate Appropriations 
Subcommittee. 
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He talked about cutting the fat of extrava- 
gance, duplication, and waste from the Air 
Force. That was fine. 

He gave his assurance to the American 
people “that we are going to continue to have 
the best Air Force.” That was fine. 

The assurance was given in answer to the 
fear vigorously expressed by the outgoing Air 
Force Chief of Staff, Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg, 
that the proposed $5 billion cut would give 
the United States a “second-best Air Force.” 

So here we still have a difference of opinion 
that, as far as the the public is concerned at 
least, has not been resolved. 

The main tenor of Secretary Wilson’s argu- 
ment was that the Air Force, in the emer- 
gency caused by the Korean war, had acquired 
more personnel and more bases than combat 
aircraft. Hence, the argument continues, 
there should be leveling-off plateaus estab- 
lished in personnel and bases while produc- 
tion of modern planes catches up. 

The administration plan calls for 120 com- 
bat wings by June 30, 1955, as against the 
previous objective of 143 wings by the same 
date. 

Mr. Wilson said the current plan would 
provide new planes for all combat wings, 
whereas the previous one included some 
World War II aircraft among the 143 wings. 

Now, we do not pretend there is any mag- 
ical significance to the figure 143, as against 
that of 120. That is not a numbers game, 
but a matter of utmost importance to the 
Nation. 

Nor do we imply that the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration in general nor Secretary Wilson 
in particular would deliberately cut down 
the Air Force to the point of danger. That 
is furthest from our thoughts. 

We simply wish to say we still do not have 
the essential assurance, the vital confidence, 
that the administration accords air power, 
and especially that of atomic-bomb-carrying 
aircraft, the enormous importance it de- 
serves. 

And we wish to repeat as energetically as 
we can that the Hearst newspapers want this 
Nation to have not only the best Air Force 
but the biggest and the best, and toward 
that end we shall keep on fighting. 


An Analysis of H. R. 5180, a Bill To 
Amend Section 22 (b) of the Internal 
Revenue Code so as To Provide That 


$125 per Month of Retirement Income 
Shall Be Nontaxable 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1953 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, my bill, 
H. R. 5180, is based on three major con- 
siderations: 

First. In the last decáde and a half 
inflation has meant almost a doubling in 
living costs and current earnings, but 
only a comparatively small increase in 
retirement income; in fact, a sharp de- 
crease in the purchasing power antici- 
pated when the individual's retirement- 
income program was planned. 

Second. When originally planned, 
modest retirement incomes were subject 
to little if any income taxes, but in re- 
cent years have been increasingly sub- 
ject to income taxes, 


Third. Despite the consistent refusal 
of the Ways and Means and Finance 
Committees to grant special tax exemp- 
tions to certain types of retirement in- 
come, such exemptions have occurred, 
for example, by specific exemption of 
benefits under the Railroad Retirement 
Act, and by rulings as to benefits under 
the Social Security Act. The result is 
that several million of aged—and the 
number is increasing—have in fact spe- 
cial exemptions of all or a substantial 
part of their retirement income and pay 
no income taxes, while other millions 
with comparable retirement income have 
no such exemption and pay substantial 
income taxes. 

The purpose of my bill is to provide 
an equitable floor of protection against 
income taxation of retirement income of 
retired persons who presently lack such 
a floor. The proposed floor would be 
$125 per month—$1,500 per year. Re- 
tirement income up to this amount would 
be excluded from income subject to in- 
come taxes. Any retirement or other in- 
come beyond this amount would be used 
in computing income taxes. Thus, only 
if this income in excess of the $125 per 
month or $1,500 per year floor, exceeds, 
first, the individual’s personal and age 
exemptions—$600 personal and $600 age 
for a single individual 65 or older—and 
second, deductible items such as taxes, 
medical care and so forth, would the 
retired individual be subject to taxes. 

To achieve an equality in treatment of 
retired people, those with some presently 
exempt or excluded retired income but 
less than the floor amount, would have 
an additional exclusion which would 
bring them up to the floor amount. 
Those whose exemption or exclusion of 
retirement income already exceeds the 
floor amount would not be affected one 
way or the other by the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill amends section 
22 (a) of the Internal Revenue Code. 
This section defines 16 items which are 
wholly or partly excluded from gross 
income for income tax purposes. The 
bill adds an additional item excluded 
and exempt from tax: “(17) Retirement 
income of retired individuals.” The pro- 
visions of the bill define retirement in- 
come and retired individuals, and pro- 
vide a formula for determining the indi- 
vidual’s exemption—including exemption 
for individuals who retire at various 
times in the year, and individuals who 
are not completely retired. 

The technical approach of the bill is 
to give $125 exclusion of retirement 
income per month of retirement in the 
tax year. Thus, for the normal 12 
months year the exclusion would be 12 
times $125 or $1,500, if all 12 months 
were months of retirement. A teacher 
retiring at the end of June, for example, 
would thus have 6 times $125 or $750 of 
retirement income excluded for the bal- 
ance of the year, and $1,500 excluded 
the ensuing tax year. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to call the 
attention of the Members of the House 
to the following definitions contained 
in H. R. 5180: 

(a) Definition of retirement income: 
Retirement income includes income from 
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railroad retirement, old-age and survi- 
vors insurance, rents, dividends, or in- 
terest, and income from any public or 
private retirement plan, including, of 
course, all plans covering teachers, civil 
servants, policemen, firemen, and plans 
supplementary to old-age and survivors 
insurance. 

Inasmuch as annuities for which the 
recipient has paid all or part, consti- 
tute in part a return of the individual's 
investment, and this part is already 
exempt under section 22 (b) (2), the 
definition includes as “retirement in- 
come” only the part which is at present 
taxable as income under section 22 (b) 
(2). Also, as payments on account of 
sickness or injuries are in the nature of 
indemnity rather than income, and are 
presently so excludable under section 
22 (b) (2), such payments are not in- 
cluded in the definition of “retirement 
income.” 

(b) Definition of retired individual: 
A retired individual includes any indi- 
vidual who is retired or retires before 65 
under an employer retirement plan, and 
any individual, whether or not he has re- 
tired under a retirement plan who is 65 
or older, provided that in either case the 
person’s work has ceased or has been so 
reduced that he has a month of retire- 
ment. The month of retirement may be 
calculated on either of the bases above 
outlined. ‘ 

(c) Definition of work income: Work 
income in general means income from 
work. The language of the Internal 
Revenue Code defining “gross income” 
is in general followed, except that the 
provisions referring to income from 
interest, rent, and dividends” is omit- 
ted, as this income is not from current 
work. 

(d) Definition of months of retire- 
ment: Provision (d) of the bill defines 
“month of retirement.” The test of 
month of retirement is the amount, if 
any, of current earnings from work 
whether or not the same kind of work 
previously engaged in. 

An individual with no earnings from 
work, or earnings not in excess of $75 in 
a month, thus would have a month of re- 
tirement. Thus an individual with no 
earnings, or less than $75 in any month 
in the year would have 12 times $125 
or $1,500 of retirement income excluded. 
Those retired in June would have 6 times 
$125 or $750 for the balance of the year, 
if each of the remaining months were 
months of retirement. 

Months of retirement may also be cal- 
culated on another basis under the bill, 
if this would be more favorable to the 
retired person. 

If work income for the year does not 
exceed $900—$75 times 12—the retired 
person would have all 12 months count- 
ed as months of retirement even though 
earnings in some months exceed $75. 

If work income for the year exceeds 
$900 an individual may, under the pro- 
vision, still obtain months of retirement 
which may be more favorable than he 
could obtain under the $75 earnings defi- 
nition. ` 

The provision contains a schedule un- 
der which his months of retirement are 
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reduced 1 month for each $75 of his an- 
nual earnings in excess of $900. Thus, 
if he—or she—earned $80 per month 
throughout the year—a total of $960— 
have 11 months of retirement. The ex- 
cess over $900 would be $60. If the $960 
were all earned in 2, 3, or 4 months, the 
result would be the same. 

As will be noted from the schedule, 
as earnings further increase months of 
retirement decrease, and the schedule 
gives only 1 month of retirement where 
total earnings are between $1,650—$900 
and $750—and $1,725—$900 and $825. 
Persons with very substantial earnings 
above $900 would thus ordinarily fare 
better under the first provision— 
months with less than $75 from work. 

(e) Application: This is merely a clar- 
ifying provision. It makes clear that 
persons who have a greater than $1,500 
present special exemption—for exam- 
ple, persons with greater than $125 per 
month exempt railroad-retirement ben- 
efits—are entirely outside the scope of 
* bill, and are not in any way affected 
by it. 


Prisoner Plan at Panmunjom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Daily 
Evening Item, Lynn, Mass., of Monday, 
June 15, 1953: 

POW PLAN GREAT TRIUMPH 


American officials are not boasting of it, 
but the fact is that the prisoner plan agreed 
to at Panmunjom by the United Nations and 
the Communists represents a definite victory 
for U. N. negotiators. 

Until this agreement was made, the Reds 
never had conceded anything on the basic 
point—that there must be a reasonable time 
limit on the efforts of the Communists to 
persuade reluctant prisoners to return home. 

Without such a limit, the prisoners would 
face a grim choice between indefinite Allied 
captivity and Communist reprisals. The 
Reds never would relinquish what they con- 
sider their “rights” in these 48,000 human 
beings. 

But with the 4 months’ limit prescribed in 
the truce plan, they are yielding those 
“rights” in principle and conceding another 
of a different sort—the right of a prisoner 
to seek asylum in a foreign land. 

To be sure, the Communists still will try 
desperately to repatriate every last prisoner. 
They have 3 months in which to send teams 
of “persuaders” among the holdouts to con- 
vince them. And if that fails, the men must 
wait another month while a political con- 
ference on general Korean issues debates 
their fate. 

But the agreement specifies no coercion 
is to be used to compel repatriation, and the 
Reds are to be restricted to 7 representa- 
tives for each 1,000 prisoners. If these terms 
are fully enforced by the proposed repatri- 
ation commission under leadership of India, 
the. reluctant men should be protected in 
their desire for freedom. 


This is an important triumph. It was the 
cause of the hopeless haggling that led to a 
breakoff in truce talks last October. It was 
the nub of the debate in the truce tent since 
negotiations were resumed this spring. 

We have upheld the moral right of asylum 
before all the world. We have fought on 
and on for many months because we would 
not let freedom-seeking Asiatics be returned 
to death or persecution in their Red home- 
lands. This ought to stand as a strong an- 
swer to Asian leaders who have sought un- 
fairly to imply that Americans view Asiatics 
as an inferior people who can be A-bombed 
and stepped on without concern. Ameri- 
cans died by the thousands so Asiatics might 
choose liberty. 

To the Communists the defeat—if it is 
consolidated in the execution of the truce— 
will be extremely painful. They suffer far 
more than the loss of 48,000 men, if all 
should elect to stay away. They suffer the 
great anguish of knowing that henceforth 
every man who goes forth to do battle under 
the Communist flag is aware he may gain 
freedom by surrendering to a western enemy. 

That knowledge is no help to the morale of 
satellite, or even Russian fighting forces. 
It is no encouragement to future aggres- 
sions. What trust can the Kremlin place 
in armies which understand the reward of 
laying down their arms? 

The U. N. truce negotiators and all those 
high American and western officials who 
stood fast on this issue are to be congratu- 
lated on their scrupulous statesmanship in 
the service of the highest international 
moral standards, 


Address of Hon. A. Willis Robertson, of 


Virginia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY 0. STAGGERS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1953 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include a commencement address 
of Senator A. WILLIS ROBERTSON. On 
May 31 I had the honor and pleasure of 
hearing Senator Rosertson deliver the 
commencement address at Emory and 
Henry College, Emory, Va. 

Senator ROBERTSON impressed me, and 
those present, as a great statesman. He 
was reminiscent of the stature of the 
great men of the past—Jefferson, Jack- 
son; and Lincoln—who founded the prin- 
ciples of our democracy. 

It was a privilege to listen to Senator 
RoseErtson, and I commend his speech 
to all, and especially to the citizens of 
his own State of Virginia, as they are 
honored to have a man of Senator Ros- 
ERTSON’s caliber represent them in the 
United States Senate. 

The address follows: 

When Thomas Jefferson wrote in his im- 
mortal Declaration of Independence that all 
men are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
unalienable rights he announced for the first 
time in an official Government document 
that the form of government which he and 
his coworkers were seeking to establish in 
this new land was based upon the teachings 
of the Bible and that human liberty was not 
the gift of nor the privilege extended by any 
king or potentate. 
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For me there is a deep significance in the 
fact that I am privileged to speak today at 
the first college to be established in the 
mountain empire of southwest Virginia and 
an institution the very name of which is 
symbolic of the fact that personal freedom 
and the ethical teachings of the Bible are 
one and inseparable. The hapless people of 
Russia, of the satellite countries and now 
of China have found to their dismay that a 
form of government based upon the repudia- 
tion of God and the Bible is synonymous 
with human slavery. When the founders of 
this institution named it for a great Metho- 
dist minister, Bishop John Emory, and also 
for the sparkplug of our Revolutionary fight 
for personal liberty, Patrick Henry, they laid 
the foundation more than a century ago for 
the work of an educational institution so 
richly realized in succeeding years of train- 
ing our youth to preserve those precious 
principles of political and economic freedom 
which were born of the brain and purchased 
with the blood of the Founding Fathers. 

Many great men in the past have suc- 
ceeded without a college education and there 
still are opportunities for those denied that 
privilege who have the native ability and the 
fortitude to overcome a competitive handi- 
cap. But the complications of the highly 
organized society which we have today make 
it increasingly important that those who will 
be leaders shall have been trained to think 
systematically and to organize their knowl- 
edge of the arts and sciences in terms of the 
supreme boon for which Solomon asked— 
wisdom—which no man however highly edu- 
cated he may be can possibly possess without 
a faith based upon the teachings of the 
Bible. 

While I, of course, endorse the proposal 
which Jefferson made when Governor of Vir- 
ginia that his beloved State should have a 
system of public education with a State uni- 
versity as its capstone and while I am glad 
that in subsequent years philanthropists 
have endowed private colleges which have 
since developed into great universities, I 
give thanks for the fact that we still have 
denominational colleges like Emory and 
Henry and my own alma mater, the Univer- 
sity of Richmond—which will keep con- 
stantly before their students the truth ut- 
tered by Benjamin Franklin when he re- 
minded his colleagues at the Philadelphia 
Constitutional Convention: “That God gov- 
erns in the affairs of men and if a sparrow 
cannot fall to the ground without His notice, 
is it probable that an empire can rise with- 
out His aid?” 

The value of private colleges is recognized 
today by even the most practical business- 
men. For example, Mr. Frank W. Abrams, 
chairman of the board of the Standard Oil 
Co. of New Jersey, recently said: 

“The task of management is becoming 
increasingly complicated, requiring a wide 
diversity of talents and training. We must 
look more and more to institutions of higher 
learning for the men and women we need. 
+ è * It is particularly important for us to 
retain a strong and vigorous group of private 
institutions of higher learning. The inde- 
pendent liberal arts college especially must 
be preserved in its full vigor. So-called 
liberal or general education is essential to 
the kind of free society in which business 
moves ahead and prospers. Maintaining the 
private liberal arts college as a genuinely 
independent institution, I believe, is indis- 
pensable to our way of life. For freedom 
rests on the competition of free choice, both 
in the business world and in the world of 
ideas.” 

I am glad, therefore, that although this 
college is stressing the practical by offering 
diploma courses in secretarial science and 
business administration, chief emphasis still 
is on courses leading to the liberal arts 
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degrees and all students are in an atmos- 
phere which stresses scholarship and broad- 
ness of outlook. 

Those who are so trained will be better 
able to make the distinction pointed out 
on an occasion similar to this by Woodrow 
Wilson, who spoke of The things that are 
visible and which pass away and the things 
which are invisible and eternal.” 

The commencement address from which I 
have just quoted was delivered by Wilson 
at the University of Tennessee in 1890 and 
the subject was: “Leaders of Men.” His 
theme was that leadership belongs not only 
to the man of action, who is readily recog- 
nized by the world, but also to the leaders 
of silent thought and that the ideal leader- 
ship is furnished by the thinking man in 
action. 

Because I regard Thomas Jefferson and 
Woodrow Wilson as the greatest political 
philosophers this Nation has produced, I feel 
on this occasion, which marks the entry into 
the field of action of this fine group of 
young men and women, that it may not be 
out of place to consider some of the ideas 
of these great leaders of men and see how 
they may be applicable to our day and gener- 
ation. 

I shall attempt to be brief, however, and 
not have it said of me as Wilson recalled 
had been said of the English orator and 
statesman, Edmund Burke, that he too deep 
for his hearers, still went on refining and 
thought of convincing, while they thought 
of dining.” 

On a recent visit to Williamsburg, the 
colonial capital of Virginia, I was reminded 
that while Jefferson's formal higher educa- 
tion consisted of only 2 years at the College 
of William and Mary, he reported that he 
frequently spent as much as 17 hours a day 
at his studies and was later considered one 
of the best educated men of his day and 
time. His recognition of the importance of 
higher education was emphasized however, 
when he directed that the third accomplish- 
ment of his lifetime to be recorded on his 
tomb, along with authority of the Decla- 
ration of Independence and the Virginia 
Statute for Religious Freedom, should be 
the founding of the University of Virginia. 

Jefferson's objective in founding the uni- 
versity was to provide leaders for our democ- 
Tacy because, as he said: The most effectual 
means of preventing the perversion of power 
into tyranny are to illuminate as far as pos- 
sible the minds of the people.. * If a na- 
tion expects to be ignorant and free * * * 
it expects what never was and never will be.” 

Jefferson also emphasized the obligations 
of those who have been trained when he 
wrote that “a debt of service is due from 
every man to his country proportioned to the 
bounties which nature and fortune have 
measured to him.” 

That obligation was accepted by the Vir- 
ginia aristocrats of Jefferson’s day who felt 
that they, as well as those who were less 
favored with education and material posses- 
sions should take an active part in the con- 
duct of their Government. 

It was such men who gathered in the 
House of Burgesses at Williamsburg in May 
1776 and adopted the Virginia resolution for 
independence which pointed the way for the 
Declaration of Independence written by Jef- 
ferson and adopted at Philadelphia 50 days 
later, And in that intervening period the 
Virginia Burgesses had continued to lead the 
way by adopting George Mason’s bill of 
rights, which became the foundation of the 
Bill of Rights amendments to the Federal 
Constitution, and setting up a plan of gov- 
ernment which suggested the pattern for our 
National Constitution. 

A little more than a hundred years later, 
when Woodrow Wilson made the commence- 
ment speech to which I have previously re- 
ferred, he was in the midst of a personal 
Struggle to decide his own duty as a leader of 


men. This was the year before he went to 
Princeton, and when he was just beginning 
to establish a national reputation as a writer 
and lecturer. The question, for him, was 
whether he should continue in the academic 
field or devote his talents to more direct 
public service. 

His speech, which was printed for the first 
time only last year, shows the evidence of 
this struggle as Wilson defended unrecog- 
nized leaders like Burke, whose “thoughts 
which miscarried in the Parliaments of 
George III have had their triumphs in the 
Parliaments of a later day and have estab- 
lished themselves at the heart of such poli- 
cies as are liberalizing the world.” 

He spoke of Thackeray and Lowell, who 
could not be imagined leading the House of 
Commons or speaking on the stump, but 
whose special gift was “a critical understand- 
ing of other men.” 

But Woodrow Wilson could not get away 
from the conclusion that “if you would be a 
leader of men you must lead your genera- 
tion, not the next. 

“Once and again one of those great influ- 
ences which we call a cause arises in the 
midst of a nation,” he said. Men of strenu- 
ous minds and high ideals come forward 
with a sort of gentle majesty as champions 
of a political or moral principle. They wear 
no armor; they bestride no chargers; they 
only speak their thought, in season and out 
of season. But the attacks they sustain are 
more cruel than the collisions of arms. Their 
souls are pierced with a thousand keen ar- 
rows of obloquy. Friends desert and despise 
them. They stand alone: and oftentimes are 
made bitter by their isolation. They are 
doing nothing less than defying public opin- 
ion, and shall they convert it by blows? Yes, 
presently the forces of popular thought hesi- 
tate, waver, seem to doubt their power to 
subdue a half score stubborn minds. Again 
a little while and they have yielded. Masses 
come over to the side of reform. Resistance 
is left to the minority, and such as will not 
be converted are crushed. * * * 

“Every successful reform movement,” Wil- 
son continued, “has had as its efficient cry 
some principle of equity or morality already 
accepted well-nigh universally, but not yet 
universally applied in the affairs of life. 
Every such movement has been the awaken- 
ing of a people to see a new field for old 
principles. These men who stood alone at 
the inception of the movement and whose 
voices then seemed as it were the voices of 
men crying in the wilderness, have in real- 
ity been simply the more sensitive organs 
of society—the parts first awakened to con- 
sciousness of a situation.” 

I do not have to remind you that in later 
years Woodrow Wilson made his own de- 
cision to devote his talents to public life 
and to stand firmly for a principle even when 
friends deserted him and his soul was pierced 
by the arrows of obloquy. 

Many of you will no doubt recall that a 
small senatorial group led by Senator Lodge, 
referred to by Wilson as a group of willful 
men, defeated American participation in 
Wilson’s League of Nations—a world organi- 
zation he hoped would prevent a future 
world war. That action broke his heart and 
sent him to an untimely grave. In his last 
message to the American people, after re- 
ferring to social problems which if left un- 
solved would result in another and more 
terrible war, Wilson said: “The sum of the 
whole matter is this: If our civilization is 
to survive materially, it must be redeemed 
spiritually. It can be saved only by becom- 
ing imbued with the spirit of Christ, and 
made free and happy by the practices that 
spring from that spirit. Only thus can dis- 
content be driven out and the shadows lifted 
from the road ahead.” 

Wilson recognized and gave voice to the 
fundamental need of his day—to make the 
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world safe for democracy when it was threat- 
ened by the forces of totalitarianism. 

He fitted his own description of the great 
leader—‘“the deeply human man, quick to 
know and to do the things that the hour 
and his nation need.” 

Today, however, we find ourselves in a new 
period of crisis when there are powers at 
work in the world which would take from 
us that precious heritage of constitutional 
liberty which Jefferson and his associates 
bequeathed and which Wilson and others 
in succeeding generations defended. 

There is a need today for new leaders, 
trained to understand the problems of our 
time and to deal with them courageously. 

It is my hope that this graduating class 
today will contribute to the ranks of these 
new leaders; that there will be those among 
you who will stand out and say with Matthew 
Arnold: 


“The will is free: 
Strong is the soul, and wise and beautiful: 
The seeds of godlike power are in us still: 


Gods are we, bards, saints, heroes, if we 
will.” 


Nonsense To Argue That Fund Cuts Won’t 
Hurt Air Strength 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. PRICE. Mr, Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch of June 14, 1953: 


NONSENSE To ARGUE THAT FUND Cuts WON'T 
HURT AIR STRENGTH, LOVETT Says—WE CAN 
HAVE MILITARY SECURITY OR BALANCED 
BUDGET, BUT NoT BOTH, HE MAINTAINS 


(By Marguerite Higgins) 

New York, June 13.—Robert A. Lovett, for- 
mer Secretary of Defense, stated in his first 
appraisal of the new defense program that, 
with the projected cuts being so extensive, 
it is “nonsense” to talk of more overall 
defense for less money. Such assertions in 
his opinion risk a backlash of disillusion- 
ment on the American public. 

A lifelong Republican, Lovett’s capacities 
in Government were such that he was asked 
by successive Democratic administrations 
to serve in posts including Under Secretary 


“of State and Assistant Secretary of Defense. 


In World War II, Lovett, as Secretary for Air, 
accomplished the feat of increasing our plane 
production to more than 1,000 a month. 

Now associated with Brown Bros., Harri- 
man, following his resignation as Secretary 
of Defense in January, Lovett observed in a 
talk last week in his Wall Street office that he 
has come away from his stint in public serv- 
ice with many strong convictions, including 
the belief that the costliest thing in the 
world is to make up lost time. In view of 
Russia’s military power—a power whose rate 
of growth is considerably faster than that 
of the United States—Lovett feels that the 
cutbacks of today may very well prove to be 
just such costly lost time. 

None of this means that there isn’t plenty 
of room in the defense set-up for greater 
production efficiency and administrative re- 
forms. In January, Lovett went so far as to 
warn that the Defense Department could not 
fight a war without drastic change. Some 
of Lovett’s ideas have in fact been incor- 
porated in President Eisenhower's new de- 
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fense reorganization proposals now before 
Congress. 
LIMITS TO ECONOMIES 


Additionally, Lovett, as a result of his 
detailed experience with defense matters, 
agrees that certain economies are obviously 
possible in such areas as the reduction of 
the interval between the placement of a 
defense order and its actual fulfillment. Per- 
haps there will be unforeseen cost reduc- 
tion in weapons output as a result of going 
into mass production, though this has been 
‘taken into account in defense budget plan- 
ning. 

But even by exercising every economy and 
blessed with a great deal of luck, it would 
be unlikely that we could save by these 
measures more than a billion or so dol- 
lars without severely affecting planned out- 
put of planes, infantry training divisions, 
etc., Lovett feels. And with cuts as exten- 
sive as $5 billion it is impossible, in Lovett's 
view, by any stretchout to get the same 
amount of defense as previously scheduled. 

The reason is best expressed in terms of 
man-hour production. 

The man-hour production yardstick is a 
simple one. For example, the Defense De- 
partment knows how many production man- 
hours go into a jet fighter. Obviously a 
great many more hours are needed to pro- 
duce the more complicated jet bombers. 
Conversely, the production of a jeep can be 
expressed in comparatively few man-hours. 

With more than $5 billion out of the de- 
fense budget, the number of production 
man-hours devoted to defense in this coun- 
try are inevitably going to be reduced, re- 
sulting in fewer tanks, guns, and planes 
in the years ahead than scheduled under 
previous money outlay. 


SECURITY OR SOUND DOLLAR 


In Lovett’s view, the alternatives before 
-America are to continue the full program 
as planned, in order to gain security de- 
scribed as minimum by the present Chiefs 
of Staff, or for the sake of economy, the 
balanced budget and a sound dollar, we can 
take calculated risk of less defense by trim- 
ming defense outlay. But the important 
point, in Lovett's view, is that the American 
people shouldn’t be confused into thinking 
you can have both. 

Among the concrete examples of cuts Te- 
sulting from the new budget as brought out 
last week in testimony before Congress are 
the elimination of at least four Army train- 
ing divisions, cutback of five wings in the 
strategic air command, and a halving of air 
reserve strength from more than 50 sched- 
uled wings to about 23. 

Lovett is in complete accord with the idea 
that you can't possibly predict which year 
will bring attack by a potential enemy. But 
the years 1954 and 1955 were merely used 
as target dates for the buildup of Amer- 
iea’s defense because national intelligence 
estimates show that the Communist world 
would by then have the capability of an 
all-out atomic attack on this country. 

This wasn't a prediction of an attack, 
as has recently been charged, but merely 
an estimate that it was possible. The rea- 
son was that we could not safely defer the 
construction of our capacity to repel this 
attack beyond the time when the enemy was 
able to come at us. Lovett doesn't see any 
flaw in this reasoning. 

A fascinating part of the discussion with 
Lovett was the analysis of just what went 
into the making of national policies under 
the American form of Government, 

RUSSIAN INTENTIONS 

An obviously important factor is the ap- 
praisal of the Communist enemy's power and 
intentions. Yet even here there must be a 
lot of guesswork, partly because of the secu- 
ritymindedness of the Communist world, 
There is also margin for guesswork in the 
fact that much of the evaluation of the 


enemy has to be done by newly appointed 
officials who may only recently have emerged 
from the very specialized world of business 
into the world of international politics, and 
who have not had the background necessary 
to evaluate the Communist system. 

It is because America’s defense organiza- 
tion has become so complicated in times of 
global struggle that Lovett feels that some 
form of continuity in highly placed officials 
is becoming more and more essential. Lovett 
did not spell out in detail how this con- 
tinuity could be achieved, but I got the im- 
pression it would be something like a kind 
of a permanent under secretary, or perma- 
nent civil servant such as exists in the British 
system. 

Other examples of how much human 
guesswork must go into matters involving 
survival are these: 

Much of our national policy, as Lovett 
agrees, has to be based on unknowables. One 
is an estimate of what the American economy 
can afford. The fluctuations in this estimate 
have been spectacular. Back in 1950, Gen. 
Omar N. Bradley thought that America could 
not afford more than $15 billion a year for 
defense. But the next year, America was 
in fact able to afford more than $80 billion 
for defense. And the Truman administra- 
tion even based part of its election campaign 
on the slogan, “You never had it so good,” 
implying that America had been able to 
prosper very well indeed under the budget 
that had been described a few years back as 
an impossibility. 

Another unknowable is the politician’s 
guess of just what the American public will 
stand. The past administration's conviction 
of the unpopularity of the war in Korea was 
an important factor in our national leader- 
ship's decision to take emergency steps in 
the production and training necessary to pre- 
pare us to fight and win in Korea. 

After watching the interplay of civilian 
and military impact on Government for 
many years, Lovett hag concluded that the 
best interests of the country are served if 
the military leadership, so far as possible, 
stays away from guesswork about these un- 
knowables—that is American public reaction 
and what the American economy can afford. 

To retain the respect of the country and 
their greatest effectiveness, the military 
should present their case as specialists in 
the light of their best estimate of what is 
needed to defeat the enemy in case of big 
or small wars, he feels. 


House Joint Resolution 240 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1953 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, House 
Joint Resolution 240 would close the 
Mexican border to unescorted minors. 
The purpose of this bill is to cut off an 
avenue of narcotics to teen-agers in 
States of the United States bordering 
Mexico. The following news item from 
the April 18 issue of the Washington 
Evening Star is ample evidence of the 
pressing need for passage of House Joint 
Resolution 240: 

JUVENILE Dore Use CALLED EPIDEMIC IN Los 
ANGELES 

Yuma, ARIZ., April 17.—Use of narcotics by 
juveniles has reached epidemic proportions 
in Los Angeles, a public-health official of 
that city reported here yesterday. 
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Dr. L. S. Goerke, president of the western 
branch of the American Public Health As- 
sociation and director of the bureau of medi- 
cal services, Los Angeles City Health Depart- 
ment, made the statement. 

He told delegates to the Arizona Public 
Health Association convention that the prob- 
lem stemmed from nearness of the Mexican 
border. 

“Why can't we plow up poppy fields in 
Mexico much as we killed diseased cattle 
during the recent outbreak of hoof-and- 
mouth disease there?” he suggested. 


Revision of the Income-Tax Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1953 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the REC- 
orp a statement I made before the House 
Ways and Means Committee on certain 
revisions to the income-tax laws: 


TESTIMONY OF Mrs. JOHN B. SULLIVAN, CON- 
GRESSWOMAN FROM. MISSOURI, BEFORE THE 
House Ways AND MEANS COMMITTEE, ON 
AMENDMENTS TO THE FEDERAL INCOME-TAX 
LAW FOR DEDUCTION FOR CARE OF DEPEND- 
ENTS, DEDUCTION OF MEDICAL AND DENTAL 
EXPENSES, ADDITIONAL EXEMPTION FOR BLIND 
DEPENDENTS OvER 65, JUNE 16, 1953 


Mr. Chairman, it is a privilege to appear 
before this committee today when you are 
considering a revision of our Federal income- 
tax laws. Several bills have been introduced 
to correct the inequities of which I am going 
to speak. I am not testifying in behalf of 
any one of them. I am merely asking that 
these facts be given consideration when this 
able body of legislators begins to rewrite the 
tax laws. I am coming before you to ask 
the members of this committee to give care- 
ful study to several features in the present 
tax law that I consider to be unjust. 

I have personally experienced the difficul- 
ties which face so many workingwomen. to- 
day, as a woman—a widow with depend- 
ents—and as a Member of Congress. 

As background, I want to present to the 
committee the fact that in this year 1953, 
according to the Department of Labor, more 
than 55 percent of all workingwomen are 
married. I come here to speak in behalf of 
these women. 

To more fully understand the significance 
of this appeal, in my own State of Missouri, 
we have 436,000 workingwomen, nearly halt 
a million, These women make up 28 per- 
cent of the entire working force in the State. 
The total number of women working in the 
United States today is 1844 million. 

Now this is the fact that I want to stress— 
approximately 5 million of this total have 
children under 18 years of age, and of this 
5 million, 2 million have children under 6 
years of age. I would like to make clear, 
therefore, that nearly a third of the married 
women are working today in order to assist 
in giving their children a decent standard 
of living. 

It has been found that the husbands of 
the majority of these married workingwomen 
are in the lower-income bracket; a very small 
percentage being in the higher-income levels, 
An important point to make here is that 
not only do women work because they have 
to, but under our present economic system, 
we need these women workers. 

I am convinced through study and ex- 
perience that these women are entitled to 
a tax revision to correct the inequities they 
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have’ suffered. When a married woman 
works outside the home, it means that in 
most cases she has a double duty and a 
double burden. It is my firm belief that 
she should be allowed, as a deduction for 
business purposes, that expense, within cer- 
tain limitations, which she incurs for child 
or dependency care while she is earning a 
living. This also holds true in many in- 
stances for the single girl who has the care 
of dependents. 

Mr. Chairman, other bills have been intro- 
duced proposing other amendments to the 
tax laws. One of these that I believe needs 
particular attention is a proposal for the 
deduction of medical and dental expenses. 
Bills have been introduced for an amend- 
ment to the income-tax law calling for the 
full deduction of medical and dental ex- 
penses for dependents over 65 years of age. 
Another needed amendment calls for an ad- 
ditional exemption for dependents who are 
over 65 years of age and blind. 

It is a matter of record that as people 
grow older, many of them incur heavy medi- 
cal expenses. This in many cases becomes 
a burden on the wage earner who is caring 
for an elderly person as a dependent. 

It is my considered opinion that wage 
earners with this added responsibility should 
be allowed to deduct from their gross income 
full medical and dental expenses, not COV- 
ered by insurance, for dependents over 65. 

I believe also that wage earners who are 
caring for dependents over 65 who are blind 
should be allowed an additional tax exemp- 
tion for such dependents. 

The burden to the wage earner in caring 
for older dependents is a heavy one, and I 
hope that this committee will find it pos- 
sible to give them a much-needed tax relief. 


Advertising of Alcoholic Beverages 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY 0. STAGGERS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 17, 1953 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
in receipt of a letter from Mrs. Earl Wag- 
goner, of Huntington, W. Va., transmit- 
ting a petition signed by herself and 430 
other members of the West Virginia 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
concerning the advertising of alcoholic 
beverages in magazines and newspapers 
and over the radio and television. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include in the record this petition and 
list of signers in support of H. R. 1227. 

The passage of H. R. 1227 would pro- 
hibit the deplorable type of advertise- 
ment sponsored by the liquor interests, 
Personally, I am not in favor of the use 
of alcohol. I believe it to be the source 
of moral and physical decay to those who 
indulge in it. Those who make, adver- 
tise, and sell liquor are all equally re- 
sponsible with the drinker for the crim- 
inal acts that may happen while under 
its influence. The passage of this legis- 
lation will be the means of lessening the 
ruin which it continually is causing. 

The petition follows: 

PETITION 
To Our Senators and Representatives in 
Congress: 
We, the undersigned, respectfully petition 
you to protect us.in our rights as parents and 
as purchasers by passing legislation to pro- 


hibit alcoholic beverage advertising over the 
radio and television and in our magazines 
and newspapers. Our television sets are 
being rendered worse than useless to us by 
alcoholic beverage advertising, and our chil- 
dren are being led to believe that alcohol is 
harmless and to glorify crime by means of 
such advertising: 

Mrs. B. V. Davis, Mrs. B. M. Keith, Mamie 
Cook, Mrs. Chris J. Schurick, Mrs. E. E. Noel, 
Mrs. C. L. Hoodenpyl, Mrs. S. H. Robertson, 
Mrs. Emma Smith, Mrs. J. L. Brightwell, Mrs. 
T. Meadows, Mrs. Ruth Edelen, Mrs. Floyd 
Myers, Mrs. E. W. Bowers, Mrs. F. M. Boon, 
Mrs. K. A. Morris, Virginia Walles, Elsie D. 
Hunter, Mrs. R. P. Cunningham, Mrs. H. H. 
Webb, Mrs. E. H. Ellison, Mrs. B. H. Jett, all 
of Huntington, W. Va.; Mrs. J. W. Lawson, 
Mrs. B. A. Neal, Mrs. C. N. Holt, Mrs. W. C. 
Forlines, Mrs. C. W. Lovell, Mrs. W. N. For- 
lines, Evelyn Lacy, Ruth Neal, Mrs. G. T. 
Bailey, Mrs. C. W. Howes, all of Bluefield, 
W. Va. 

Mrs. W. W. Brown, Mrs. E. P. Burgess, Mrs. 
L. R. Powers, Cornelia Wilkinson, Mrs. G. T. 
Brown, Mrs. R. W. Hamer, Mrs. Claio A. Leake, 
Mrs. L. L. Wilson, Mrs. Eustace Carter, Mrs. 
W. S. Kelley, Mrs. John B. Lallance, Mrs. 
F. D. Peethuff, Mrs. H. M. Harlow, Mrs. B. C. 
McGillis, Mrs. J. M. Criles, Mrs. J. H. Greene, 
Mrs. R. R. Hodge, Mrs. J. S. Weaver, Mrs. 
C. A. Riley, Mrs. H. T. Lovett, Mrs. W. E. 
McQuinn, Mrs. J. H. Robinett, Mrs. C. J. 
Brass, Mrs. C. W. Brauowan, Mrs. V. D. Hite, 
Mrs. E. C. Hackworth, Cloyde Harvey, Brown 
Carrolt, Mrs. G. W. Sidebottom, Mrs. W. H. 
Bryant, Mrs. Earl Wagen, Mrs. Jack Hamilton, 
all of Huntington, W. Va. 

Mrs. W. M. Collins, Wayne, W. Va.; Mrs. 
James E. Tickle, Fort Bragg, N. C.; Mrs. Ker- 
mit Garman, Catawba, Va.; Mrs. T. D. Rich- 
ardson, Salem, Va.; June Holt Bailey, Mrs. 
W. C. Forlines, Jr., Mrs. Sallie Branson, Mrs. 
George Hypes, Mrs. Marcella Miles, Miss 
Dorothy Parks, Mrs. Margaret Smith, Mrs. 
Lelia Boyle, Mary V. Goodson, Lillian Sands, 
Mrs. H. C. Bradshaw, Mrs. E. B. Peake, 
Mrs. B. M. Weaver, Mrs. R. E. Edmunds, 
Mrs. Daisy E. Mingo, Mrs. D. B. Ham- 
breck, Mrs. C. F. Davis, Mrs. W. F. Dug- 
gins, Mrs. F. A. Harris, Mrs. T. R. Smoot, Mrs. 
M. R. Sprinke, Mrs. J. R. Murphey, Mrs. F. C. 
Goodall, Mrs. S. J. Ferguson, Mary Stephens 
Brown, Mrs. E. E. Comer, Miss Bertha Prince, 
Mrs. R. H. Mitchel, Mrs. C. W. Matheny, 
Mrs. William M. Daugherty, Mrs. S. C. Doug- 
las, all of Bluefield, W. Va.; Leona Lanwill, 
Beatrice Lanwill, W. A. Debar, George L. 
Bower, J. G. Spicer, R. J. Dawkins, L. V. 
Baumgardner, Marvin M. Akers, W. S. Har- 
wood, W. L. Horensby, C. W. Kincaid, R. E. 
Withers, L. D. Cranch, R. W. Greene, P. F. 
Rogers, R. J. Black, C. T. Leach, Mrs. C. H. 
Morris, Jr., Mrs. J. F. Pardue, Mrs. Merlyn 
Diddle, Louis Welch, Mrs. W. L. Hornsby, 
John C. Hennen, Mary M. Withers, Beverly 
Hennen, all of Huntington, W. Va. 

Earl Altizer, Barboursville, W. Va.; Bea- 
trice Welch, Oxey K. Hayslip, Erma Deitz, 
Mrs. Nibert Gibson, Hallis Ward, Mrs. W. A. 
Debar, Mrs. Mary E. Hennen, Huntington, 
W. Va.; Mrs. Earl Altizer, Barboursville, W. 
Va.; Mrs. David Mercer, Mrs. H. O. Thorn- 
burg, Mrs. Raymond Booth, Mrs. C. P. Da- 
vidson, Mr. C. P. Davidson, Mrs. Emma Chil- 
ders, Mrs. O. E. Davis, Roxy L. Hamilton, 
Mrs. C. T. Leach, Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Vandall, 
Huntington, W. Va.; Margaret Bunch, Ona, 
W. Va.; Lucille Debar, Huntington, W. Va.; 
Edith Bunch, Ona, W. Va.; Robert McGuire, 
Fred Pinar, Huntington, W. Va. 

Hansford E. Welch, Mrs. Herbert Smith, 
Mrs. Earl Pryor, Mrs. Marie Wright, Mrs. 
J. W. Underwood, Miss Rose Lee Melton, 
Nelle Sauks, Mrs. S. S. Matheny, Mrs. W. O. 
Thomas, Mrs. T. D. Burgess, Mrs. A: G. 
Rutherford, S. B. Cunningham, Mrs. J. E. 
Newman, Wilma Hodge, Mrs. R. G. Prichard, 
Mrs. H. E. Welch, Mr. Newlon, Mrs, B. A. 
Ra tuch, Mrs. George W. Slicer, Jr., Mrs. Geor- 
la. S. Carter, Mrs. John Loudon, Mrs. Don 
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Carnohan, Mrs. Jewel Bennett, Mrs: Ray 
Slavin, Mrs. F. B. Clardy, all of Huntington, 
W. Va. 

Mrs. N. R. Bias, Mrs. Clyde N. Roberts, Mrs. 
Myrtle M. Knight, Mrs. R. C. Osborne, Mrs. 
J. Pilsonberger, Sarah Flowers, R. van Blari- 
com, Fredrick B. Irwin, Dorin C. Dowdy, 
Victor D. Altizer, Gerald D. Haley, L. J. 
Marshall, M. M. Johnston, U. D. Hito, William 
R. Harvey, Huntington, W. Va.; Charles A. 
Peters, Mrs. C. A. Peters, South Charleston, 
W. Va.; Becky Marshall, Mrs. L. J. Marshall, 
Huntington, W. Va. 

Mrs. F. B. Kilgore, Mrs. C. N. Tanhersly, 
Mrs. R. W. Curtis, Miss Nora Rotin, Miss Anna 
Rotin, Mrs. E. E. Noel, Mrs. Floyd Myers, 
Mrs. G. R. Armstrong, Mrs. John Lallance, 
Mrs. R. R. Steele, Mrs. Bismarck Bryan, Nelle 
Z. Senseney, Alice Senseney, Mrs. E. C, 
Jones, Mrs. C. M. Lowry, Mrs. Nym Shaddin, 
Mrs. Charles E. Rexrode, Mrs. George Eddins, 
Mrs. J. H. Greene, Mrs. W. L. Reid, Mrs. E. H. 
Ellison, Mrs. B. C. McGinnis, Mrs. J. M. Helm, 
Mrs. J. S. Weaver, Mrs. W. O. Thomas, Mrs. 
Clair F. Comet to, Miss Margaret M. Thomas, 
Mrs. E. N. Burgess, Mrs. Holton Jett, all of 
Huntington, W. Va. 

Nelle Sands, Mrs. C. A. Riley, Mrs. Lydia 
Huff, Mrs. J. A. Nardelle, Mrs. T. D. Burgess, 
Mrs. C. L. Hoodenpyl, Mrs. F. M. Boon, Mrs. 
T. J. Bias, Mrs. R. R. Richmond, Clare Grady, 
Mrs. R. A. Perkins, Mrs. L. L. Wilson, Mrs. 
O. Davis, Mrs. P. W. Smith, Mrs. W. J. Mc- 
Laughlin, Mrs. G. H. Critea, Mrs. C. A. 
Drake, Mrs. G. T. Brown, Mrs. J. H. Bright- 
well, Miss Lucy E. Prichard, Mrs. S. H. Robert- 
son, Mrs. G. E. Hoover. Mrs. R. E. Spencer, 
Mrs. E. F. Stark, all of Huntington, W. Va. 

L. S. Marshall, James T. Browning, Frank 
L. King. Nym Shastburn, Kelly A. Morris, 
W. W. Brown, R. L. Beard, J. L. Herndon, 
J. K. Godby, A. W. Ferrell, L. N. Duling, Clif- 
ford Adkins, John S. Oakes, Garland T. 
Brown, U. D. Waldrop, M. R. Schaivner, R. E. 
Wright H. E. Bess, S. S. Matheny, J. H. Robi- 
nett, Wm. J. Gloye, T. E. Young, T. B. Thorn- 
burg, E. W. Barnes, John W. Stewart, R. H. 
Thomas, C. G. Bargen, B. E. McGinnis, M. V. 
Lambert, O. S. Calhoun, R. L. Bunn, G. B. 
Bowen, J. G. Cody, W. R. Current, E. N. 
Burgess, C. A. Riley, E. W. Firy, Addie M. 
Thornberg, Ruth L. Thornburg, V. Thorn- 
burg Vickers, Mrs. Paul Thornburg, Mrs. F. R. 
Gibson, all of Huntington, W. Va, A 

Charles E. Lewis, Lavalette, W. Va.; Frank 
G. Kennedy, Armida Newman, S. J. Newman, 
Mary K. Johnson, Keith B. Johnson, Shoals, 
W. Va.; Mrs. Anna Adkins, Lavalette, W. Va.; 
Mr. Henry Perdue, Mrs. Henry Perdue, Mrs. 
Elaine McCory, Sam J. McCory, Mrs. F. G. 
Kennedy, Shoals, W. Va.; Margie Staley, Lava- 
lette, W. Va.; Mrs. Wilford Ward, Shoals, 
W. Va.; Mrs, Guy Powers, Huntington, W. Va.; 
Mrs, Claude Brumfield, Mrs. Ray Ward, Mrs. 
Pauline Brumfield, Mrs. Don S. McDaniel, 
Mrs. A. M. Perdue, Mrs. John Spence, Mrs. 
Russell Ward, Shoals, W. Va.; Mrs. Eva Leep- 
er, Mrs. J. Hilary Johnston, Mrs. Lucinda 
Oyster, Frank N. Richmond, Fred Greenlee, 
Milton C. Fisher, Gertrude Richmond, Merilyn 
D. Fisher, Mrs. Clair Temple, Miss Olive 
John, Miss Elizabeth A. John, Ernest John, 
Chester, W. Va.; Mrs. Ray A. Shaw, New Cum- 
berland, W. Va.; Eva Shaw, Chester, W. Va.; E. 
M. Christian, Mrs. E. M. Christian, Mrs. C. E. 
Hanshaw, Mrs. D. G. Mayo, Mr. C. E. Han- 
shaw, Mr. Garrel L. Pyles, Mrs. Garrel L. 
Pyles, Shoals, W. Va.; Mrs. George R. Potter, 
Mr. George R. Potter, Huntington, W. Va.; 
Mrs. Adah Johnson, Mr. Ezra Johnson, Miss 
Bonnie Johnson, Mrs. Charles E. Lewis, Mr. 
G. H. Hunter, Mr. Ray Sullivan, Lavalette, 
W. Va. 

Mrs. A. Effingham, Mrs. C. L. Henley, Mrs. 
M. C. Hicks, Mrs. A. C. Erwin, Mrs. Bessie 
Yates, Mrs. R. F. Heplere, Mrs. M. H. Walker, 
Mrs. Lillie Kirkland, Mrs. Bessie Childers, 
Frances Young, Callie Young, Mrs. B. H. Ash- 
worth, Mrs. Daniel Boston, Mrs. W. C. Hawes, 
Mrs. D. B. Ballengre, Mrs. Zella Childers, Mrs. 
C. D. Fox, Mrs. R. L. Davis, Mrs. Nancy A. 
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Edwards, Mrs. Lou Pomeroy, Mrs. M. D. Perry, 
Mrs. Mark Hickman, Mrs. Fred Johnson, Mrs. 
James T. Baker, Mrs. Estelle Tabor, Mrs. B. 
Fellure, Mrs. N. F. Farley, Mrs. Carrie Hayes, 
Mrs. H. F. Sugmiller, Mrs. H. M. Denney, Mrs. 
Camilla Bolling, Mrs. Shirley Denny, Mrs. 
Kyle Hill, Mrs. H. H. Wiley, Mrs. G. B. Schools, 
Mrs. H. H. Smith, Mrs. W. C. Martin, Mrs. 
T. W. Killgore, Mrs. H. G. Bowles, Mrs. Tom 
A. Ramsey, Beulah M. Bryan, Mrs. Caraline 
Eddy, Mrs. H. E. Edwards, Mrs. C. W. Adkins, 
Mrs. J. H. Langdon, Mrs. J. F. Ferguson, Mrs. 
Pollie Leap, Susie E. McDorie, Mrs. Arthur 
Carson, Mrs. G. W. Akins. 

Mrs. Mae Neff, Mrs. Carrie Miller, Mrs. 
Lettie Van Ness, Mrs. J. A. Gaines, Mrs. Asa 
Gorland, Mrs. Chas. E. Black, Mrs. J, J. Cook, 
Mrs. G. B. Kelley, Mrs. Amy Erwin, Mrs. Adam 
Martin, Mrs. Cecil Jones, Mrs. E. C. Smith, 
Mrs. Marie S. Plymale, Mrs. T. Lee, Mrs. For- 
rest Whitlock, Mrs. J. Gill, Mrs. J. C. Strange, 
Mrs, Ida Thomas, Miss E. G. Raines, Mrs. 
D. F. Shepard, Mrs. Fred Owens, Mrs. Mae 
Linton, Mrs. C. R. Saunders, Mrs. Wm. Dunn, 
Mrs. Z. L. Arthur, Mrs. E. S. Bowers, Mrs. C. F. 
Snyder, Mrs. A. P. Holloway, Mrs. E. N. Arm- 
strong. 


Reciprocal Trade Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, under gen- 
eral leave to extend my remarks on H. R. 
5495, I wish to strongly support this 
program to increase world trade. 

In this connection I wish to state that 
I am in complete opposition to the sen- 
timents of one of our distinguished 
Members, the gentleman from New York 
Mr. REED], as he is quoted by the press. 
The gentleman is quoted in the News as 
thinking the reciprocal trade program 
made a “ghastly contribution” to World 
War II by promoting trade with Japan 
and that without our exports Japan 
would have been in no position to fight 
a war.” It is my considered opinion that 
if Japan had been allowed adequate 
trade, there would have been no Pearl 
Harbor. Of course, that is water over 
the dam now, but speaking of Japan, her 
situation economically is this: She has 
some 85 million people. This huge pop- 
ulation exists in an area something less 
than the State of California. Japan has 
little in the way of resources. She uti- 
lizes every available inch of soil and yet 
cannot feed herself. In terms of our 
money, Japan must buy in other areas of 
the world $500 million worth of food a 
year to maintain her people on a bare 
subsistence level. 

Japan's one resource is labor. The 
only means she has of feeding herself is 
to utilize this labor. To do this she can 
buy raw materials such as pig iron, cot- 
ton, and coal, and manufacture and con- 
vert these materials into finished prod- 
ucts. It is estimated that she must buy 
$1,500,000,000 worth of raw materials a 
year and convert them, utilizing her re- 
source of labor, and then sell the finished 
products. The result would be that she 
would have sufficient return on her labor 
if she sells the finished goods to buy the 
food to feed her people. 


The exchange of surplus resources, 
minerals, labor, and “know how” among 
the different nations of the world, as 
those who study economics know, is the 
means of increasing the standard of liv- 
ing and bringing prosperity to mankind. 
Let us remember, it is the stuff we pro- 
duce as a nation, plus the stuff we im- 
port, less the stuff we export“ that sets 
this standard of living in our own 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, the lowering of tariffs 
and the free exchange of national sur- 
plus resources are this Nation’s and also 
the world’s best hope of prosperity, and 
I may add, peace. I respect highly the 
gentleman from New York, but I believe 
that all history proves that what I have 
said about world trade is correct. Wher- 
ever and whenever people and nations 
have had prosperity it is because of free 
exchange of commodities. As a creditor 
people, the great mass of our population 
will be better off and will continue to 
have the highest standard in the history 
of the world if we permit other countries 
to sell us their surplus goods rather than 
for them to permit us to give them dol- 
lars to buy our goods. 

Again, I say, I strongly support this 
reciprocal trade program, 


Unrealistic $600 Personal Income-Tax 
Exemption Should Be Increased Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1953 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I had the privilege of urging the 
House Committee on Ways and Means 
to raise the income-tax exemptions for 
individuals and their dependents from 
$600 to some higher figure. The $600 
exemption is clearly an unrealistic sum 
today. 

I am the author of H. R. 2252 which 
proposes to raise the personal income- 
tax exemption from $600 to $1,000. My 
statement before the Committee on 
Ways and Means in behalf of this bill 
follows: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I appreciate this opportunity to sub- 
mit testimony in support of my bill, H. R. 
2252, which proposes to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code by increasing the personal 
income-tax exemption of a taxpayer and his 
dependents from $600 to $1,000. 

Before I go into the main body of my testi- 
mony, I want to commend and congratulate 
this committee for beginning this very busi- 
ness-like approach toward what I consider to 
be a greatly needed overhaul of the Nation's 
tax laws. I appreciate this opportunity to 
appear on the first day of this hearing and 
give my testimony in behalf of bills I have 
introduced which I think will go far toward 
making our personal income taxes as fair 
and as equitable as possible for all our 
citizens. 


FACE ECONOMIC FACTS 
Increasing the personal income-tax ex- 
emptions of a taxpayer from $600 to $1,000, 
as is provided for in my bill, H. R. 2252, 
would be taking cognizance of the changes 
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in the economic facts of life facing the 
American people. As I understand it, the 
present exemption of $600 per person was 
authorized on April 2, 1948. Prior to that 
time, the exemption was $500. At that time, 
this committee and the Congress was aware 
that $500 was not a realistic exemption. The 
increases in the cost of living prior to that 
time had necessitated greater and greater 
individual outlays in order to provide ade- 
quately for one’s family. 

It is my personal feeling that the Con- 
gress did not go far enough in 1948 in raising 
the amount of individual exemptions. 
Nevertheless, I desire to call the Committee's 
attention to the fact that a $600 exemption 
in 1953 is even more unrealistic than was 
a $600 exemption in 1948. The latest figures 
available from the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
show that the cost of living index was 113.6 
as of March 1953. This can be compared with 
the cost of living index of 102.8 for the year 
1948, 

LIVING COSTS RISE 


So, for the purpose of argument, if $600 
was an equitable exemption for the taxpayer 
in 1948, now that the cost of living has risen 
11 percent since 1948, the present exemption 
would have to be $666 for the exemption to 
have the value it had when granted in April 
1948. 

I pursue the matter to this length to show 
that if the tax structure for the American 
people is to be equitable we must, in at 
least one of our approaches, provide for the 
people a higher exemption from taxes than 
they now have. 

The present $600 exemption is not suf- 
ficient to cover reasonable cost of living ex- 
penses in hardly any case where a reason- 
ably average American standard of living 
is attained. 


TAX BASE NEEDS IMPROVEMENT 


Of course, we all realize that in the field 
of taxation, as in other fields, our ability 
to do exact justice is limited by the pre- 
vailing conditions which we face. In this 
case our Government is faced with an out- 
go greater than its income, and all of us 
are interested in balancing our budget and 
keeping it balanced. I believe the average 
taxpayer is willing to continue to pay high 
taxes in order to balance our budget and 
meet the demands placed upon us at this 
time, without increasing our national debt. 
This situation does not, however, relieve us 
of the necessity to do whatever can be done 
to improve the equitable base of our tax 
structure. If we do that, we must give some 
attention to providing more realistic exemp- 
tions to the individual taxpayer. The way 
to do this as I see it, is to increase personal 
exemptions above the $600 figure at this 
time. 

If this committee approves an increase in 
personal exemptions by even $100, from $600 
to $700, I believe the American people would 
feel that both the committee and the Con- 
gress are aware of the weight of the bur- 
dens which present tax laws impose. 

Thank you very much. 


Alaska-Old Mexico Highway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1953 
Mr. ASPINALL.~ Mr. Speaker, it is 
with keen personal pleasure that I am 
privileged once again to present to my 
colleagues some of the fine work of one 
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of our gifted Colorado writers. In his 
poem, Alaska-Old Mexico Highway, the 
author, Mr. Milford E. Shields, of Du- 
rango, Colo., pays tribute to those men 
of vision who are making this good fel- 
lowship route come true: 
ALASKA-OLD Mexico HIGHWAY (Goon 
FELLOWSHIP ROUTE) 
(By Milford E. Shields) 
From that bright vision mirrored in the sky 
A blueprint for this highway first was 
made; 
Across the deserts, prairies, mountains high 
Has this great concourse been most firmly 
laid. 
As this full work is finished in high time 
Our three great nations shall attest its 
good; 
Then shall our highway be a way sublime, 
The concourse of a holy brotherhood. 


A Stamp To Honor Old Glory and an 
American Naval Hero 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1953 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
under the permission granted me, I 
would like to have reproduced in the 
Record an historical sketch written by 
a citizen of another State, Gerald E. 
Cronin, of Milford, Mich., which is of 
general interest to all Americans, but 
which is of particular interest to me 
and I am sure to all of the people of my 
State, because its subject is a distin- 
guished son of Connecticut, an American 
naval hero, a native of the town of Nor- 
wich, which is in my own district, and 
the person who is recognized and cred- 
ited with suggesting the design which 
since April 4, 1818, has been the officially 
approved flag of our country, the Stars 
and Stripes. 

This great American is Capt. Samuel 
Chester Reid, who in the War of 1812, 
as commander of the privateer General 
Armstrong, in the harbor of Fayal, 
Azores, engaged a British Fleet so suc- 
cessfully that it was delayed in the ex- 
pedition against New Orleans, in which 
that fieet was intended to be an impor- 
tant part, and thus indirectly made pos- 
sible Gen. Andrew Jackson's famous vic- 
tory there. 

I have introduced a bill which calls for 
the issuing, under proper authority, of a 
special postage stamp to honor Old 
Glory and Capt. Samuel Chester Reid, 
and it is my hope that in the near future 
the appropriate favorable action may 
be taken which will make possible this 
method of bestowing an honor which is 
long overdue. 

I commend to your attention the his- 
i sketch by Mr. Cronin, which fol- 
ows: 

CAPT. SAMUEL CHESTER REID 
(By Gerald Ellis Cronin) 
I 
Few, among those thousands of people who 
visit Greenwood Cemetery at Brooklyn, N. Y., 
notice a grave conspicuously marked by a 


small iron reproduction of the badge of the 
Army and Navy Union, placed there by this 
patriotic organization in 1902. Within this 
grave reposes the remains of one of our naval 
heroes, who was the designer of the present 
form of the Stars and Stripes. This hero 
was Capt. Samuel Chester Reid, whose gal- 
lant defense against a British squadron in 
the War of 1812 was one of the chief events 
of that conflict. 

The life of this man was full of trials and 
adventures. He was born at Norwich, Conn., 
August 25, 1783, and was the son of Lt. John 
Reid of the British Navy. The elder Reid 
had been taken prisoner in a boat expedition 
at New London during the Revolutionary 
War. He later resigned his commission in 
the Royal Navy and settled in Connecticut. 

Samuel Chester Reid went to sea at 11, 
was captured by a French privateer, and was 
confined for 6 months at Basse Terre, French 
West Indies. He was subsequently appointed 
an acting midshipman in the Navy and 
served on the U. S. S. Baltimore in Commo- 
dore Truxton’s squadron against the French 
in the West Indies. At the close of the 
French War in 1801, he left the Navy, and, at 
the outbreak of the War of 1812, assumed 
command of the private armed schooner 
Boxer of New York, carrying six guns. While 
in the Borer Captain Reid had no opportu- 
nity to display the courage that later so 
distinguished him. In the summer of 1814 
he took command of the private armed brig 
General Armstrong, with which vessel his 
name will be forever associated. 

At this period a British force under Gen- 
eral Ross and Admiral Cockburn had burned 
the several Government buildings in Wash- 
ington and the campaign on the Niagara 
frontier was languishing miserably. A pow- 
erful squadron of the enemy closely block- 
aded New York Harbor where a hastily gath- 
ered force of American sailors and militia 
under Commodore Decatur and General 
Bogardus awaited a contemplated British 
attack. Cockburn was preparing to attack 
Baltimore, while Sir George Prevost and 
Commodore Downie were leading a large mil- 
itary and naval expedition down the Sorel 
River into Lake Champlain. In the midst 
of these disasters, on the evening of Sep- 
tember 9, 1814, the General Armstrong put 
to sea. Reid did not sail away undetected, 
and a British ship-of-the-line and a razee 
pursued the American vessel until noon of 
the tenth, when they abandoned the hope- 
less chase, and returned to their station off 
Sandy Hook. 

It may be of interest to hear something of 
the previous history of the General Arm- 
strong. This vessel was fitted out in part by 
the shipping firm of Jenkins and Havens, of 
New York, and was named for the then Sec- 
retary of War, John Armstrong. Her first 
commander was Guy R. Champlin, and on 
March 11, 1813, she fought a desperate battle 
with a large British privateer near the 
Surinam River, and subsequently fought 2 
other battles, in 1 driving her opponent 
ashore, and in the other capturing the Brit- 
ish ship Queen, 16 guns. In this cruise she 
took 19 prizes and reached New York in 
safety. 

Her crew was the best of the merchant 
service, comprising, besides a few down-East 
fishermen, adventurers of every sort who 
nevertheless proved themselves to be great 
fighters when under competent leadership. 
The General Armstrong at this time was 
armed with 19 guns, 1 of them being a 
long 24-pounder, the rest long nines. In 
1814 12 of her guns were removed to a fort, 
and with her reduced armament of 3 
long nines on either side, and a long 24- 
pounder amidships, she could fight at a long- 
er range than many vessels of the Regular 
Navy. David Glasgow Farragut, who later 
became the first American admiral, men- 
tioned in his journal while a midshipman 
on frigate Esser, of meeting a sail carrying 
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more canvas than might have been consid- 
ered prudent, considering the weather, but 
she stood up under, and soon came within 
hailing distance of the Esser. All the Esser's 
officers admired the way the littie brig was 
handled and upon speaking her she proved 
to be the General Armstrong bound upon her 
second cruise into British waters. On Sep- 
tember 11, 1814, she spoke the privateer Perry 
of Baltimore, and on the next day exchanged 
shots with a British brig-of-war. 

On the afternoon of the 26th, the General 
Armstrong dropped anchor in the harbor of 
Fayal in the Azores for the purpose of ob- 
taining water and provisions. Captain Reid 
immediately called upon the American con- 
sul, John B. Dabney, who did everything in 
his power to assist the privateersmen, and at 
5 o'clock in the afternoon visited the Arm- 
strong, and preparations were made for the 
departure on the morrow. No British war 
vessels had visited Fayal for several weeks, 
but while Dabney’s party were discussing 
these matters with Reid, a British war brig 
suddenly hove in sight to the northeast and 
within gunshot of the Americans. Prepara- 
tions were made to get under way, but the 
wind prevented this being done. Captain 
Reid, however, was told by Mr. Dabney that 
he would not be molested while he remained 
at anchor. 

After being boarded by the pilot, the hos- 
tile vessel was promptly hauled in and 
anchored within a very short distance of the 
Armstrong. Within an hour a ship of the 
line and a frigate hove in sight and began 
exchanging signals. The British vessels 
proved to be the Plantagenet, 74 guns, Capt. 
Robert Lloyd; the frigate Rota, 38 guns, Capt. 
Phillip Somerville; and the brig Carnation, 
18 guns, Capt. George Bentham. This force 
was part of the fleet having on board the 
ill-fated New Orleans expedition. After sig- 
naling ceased, the Carnation proceeded to 
launch her boats and sent them to the 
Plantagenet. Captain Reid now cleared for 
action, began to sweep inshore, and anchored 
his vessel under the guns of the castle. It 
was a clear night and every movement of 
the vessels could be distinctly seen. 

Meanwhile, the Carnation had cut her 
cables and followed the American ship, but 
owing to the lack of wind she made slow 
progress. Captain Bentham lowered four 
boats, under Lt. Robert Faussett, and sent 
them in pursuit. As the Armstrong was 
anchoring, the boats closed in and bore down 
upon her. As they approached, Reid 
mounted the bulwarks, and making a 
trumpet of his hands, shouted, “Boats there; 
approach no nearer; for your safety I warn 
you.” 

The rowing ceased, and a consultation en- 
sued. In a few minutes the British came 
dashing on the privateer. Reid now ordered 
his men to fire, and two swivels in the boats 
replied. A discharge of small arms also be- 
gan but the torrent of grapeshot that had 
raked one of the cutters had killed a first 
lieutenant and several men, while most of 
the others were wounded. The boats soon 
hauled off, badly crippled, with a loss of some 
20 men killed or wounded. The loss on the 
General Armstrong was 1 killed and 1 
wounded. 

The moon had now risen, and it was very 
light. A great many people had gathered on 
the shore; but the castle displayed no inten- 
tion of taking part in the affair, although 
the Portuguese Governor was present. About 
9 o'clock the Carnation was seen towing a 
fleet of boats which soon cast off in three 
divisions and took cover behind a reef of 
rocks near the privateer. The Carnation 
then took her position so as to prevent 
the Armstrong from escaping. The boats, 
crowded with men and guns, renewed the 
attack. Reid, however, was ready. His guns 
were double-shotted, and he moved 2 of 
the long 9’s from the other side across the 
deck, and cut ports for them in the bulwarks. 
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A fierce action now began which lasted about 
40 minutes. The brig’s fire cut away whole 
boat crews, and of the attacking force of 400 
men, more than half of them were killed or 
wounded. “Long Tom,” the 25-pounder, did 
terrible execution. 

With every repulse of the enemy the 
Americans clambered upon their own bul- 
warks and fired into the crowded boats with 
deadly effect. At this moment the second 
officer, Alexander O. Williams, of New York, 
was killed, and the third officer, Robert John- 
son, was wounded in the left knee. This loss 
gave the enemy a foothold on the forecastle, 
but Captain Reid at the head of the after 
division charged forward and cleared the 
forecastle. This repulse was quickly followed 
by the retirement of the British. Two of the 
Rota’s boats were literally loaded with the 
dead and dying. Out of the 40 or 50 in these 
boats, only 17 escaped by swimming ashore, 
A boat from the Plantagenet similarly laden 
was found under the stern of the privateer. 
Among the British killed were ist Lt. Wil- 
liam Matterface, who commanded the expe- 
dition, and 3d Lt. Charles R. Norman, while 
2d Lt. Richard Rawle, Ist Lt. Thomas Parke, 
and Purser William Benge Basden, all of the 
Rota were wounded. The British losses 
amounted to 120 killed and 130 wounded. 
The American losses were 2 killed and 7 
wounded. The dead were Second Officer 
Williams, and Seaman Burton Lloyd; while 
First Officer Frederick A. Worth, Third Officer 
Robert Johnson, Quartermaster Razilla Ham- 
mond, and Seamen John Piner, William 
Castle, Nicholas Scalsan, and John Harrison 
were wounded. The “Long Tom" had been 
dismounted, and several of the broadside 
guns were disabled. However, all damages 
were soon repaired, and Reid was ready to 
repel a third attack. 

At 3 o’clock on the morning of the 27th, 
Captain Reid went ashore at the request uf 
Mr. Dabney and then learned of the gov- 
ernor’s protest to Captain Lloyd. The Brit- 
ish commander, in reply, announced his de- 
termination to take the privateer at any 
cost, and if the governor should allow the 
Americans to destroy the vessel in any way 
he would consider that he was in an enemy’s 

and treat it accordingly. Hearing this, 
Captain Reid returned to the General Arm- 
strong and ordered the dead and wounded 
removed, 

At daybreak the Carnation was discovered 
standing-in, and she soon opened fire. The 
American vessel replied and forced the brig 
to haul off with her rigging greatly damaged. 
After repairing, the British vessel again came 
down, dropped anchor, and opened a delib- 
erate fire on the General Armstrong which 
was intended to destroy her. Captain Reid 
and his men now abandoned the ship which 
had already been scuttled. The British then 
boarded the privateer and completely de- 
stroyed her. The fire of the British guns in- 
jured several of the inhabitants of Fayal, and 
damaged a number of houses. 

The British squadron was delayed a week: 
and two vessels, the sloops-of-war Thais and 
Calypso, which arrived after the battle, were 
sent back to England with the wounded. The 
other vessels, however reached Jamaica on 
November 5. So crippled was their condition 
that the New Orleans expedition was de- 
layed. This gaye Andrew Jackson time to 
reach New Orleans and assume command of 
the American forces there before the British 
landed. The engagement at Fayal was the 
occasion of the greatest British loss in any of 
the frigate actions of the war. “Such vic- 
tories as this Bunker Hill of the ocean,” said 
Edgar Stanton Maclay, “are disastrous to the 
victors.” 

To justify his action, Captain Lloyd 
claimed that the boats were merely on a 
reconnaissance, and Captain Reid took the 
initiative by opening fire. However, it does 
not seem probable that a mere reconnaissance 
would be made by such a large number of 


armed men in a peaceful harbor. Consul 
Dabney, in his report, says, “In vain, can he 
(Lloyd) expect by such subterfuge to shield 
himself from the indignation of the world 
and the merited resentment of his own Goy- 
ernment and nation for thus trampling on 
the sovereignty of their most ancient and 
faithful ally and for the wanton sacrifice of 
British lives.” 

Captain Lloyd later attempted to seize 
some of the seamen of the General Arm- 
strong on shore, claiming that Englishmen 
were among them, but the Americans fled 
to the mountains and took possession of an 
old church which they fortified. Lloyd, fear- 
ful of losing more men, resorted to strata- 
gem. He addressed an official letter to the 
governor, stating that in the American crew 
were two men, deserters from his own squad- 
ron. Upon this, a force was sent into the 
country by the Portuguese, and the Ameri- 
cans arrested. The pretended deserters could 
not be found, but all the seamen had to pass 
under the humiliating scrutiny of the Brit- 
ish officers. The Americans were then re- 
leased. 

Captain Reid protested against the ac- 
tion of the commander of the British squad- 
ron and also against the Government of 
Portugal for not protecting him, and it was 
on this protest that the wearisome wait- 
ing and lawsuits arose, whico were known as 
the Armstrong claims. These matters came 
up during the administration of President 
Zachary Taylor, who took measures to com- 
pel Portugal to assert the inviolability of 
its neutral port and indemnify the claim- 
ants for the loss of the vessel; but after his 
death the case was submitted to the arbitra- 
tion of Louis Napoleon, who decided against 
the Americans. The British Government 
afterward apologized for its violation of neu- 
trality. Congress finally paid the claims in 
1882. 

The “Long Tom“ was presented to the 
American Government by Portugal in 1892 
and was later exhibited at the Chicago 
World’s Fair. It is now one of the features 
of the Washington Navy Yard, where it oc- 
cupies a conspicuous place inside the main 
gate. The news of the defense of the General 
Armstrong was received all over the country 
with the greatest rejoicing, and subsequent- 
ly Captain Reid was presented by the State 
of New York with a gold-mounted sword, 
in company with Gen. Winfield Scott, Peter 
B. Porter, and Edmund P. Gaines. In addi- 
tion to this gift he received from the city 
of New York a service of silver plate, 

m 

During the winter of 1816, Indiana was 
admitted as a State, and the admission of 
several other States (Tennessee, Ohio, and 
Louisiana) had made some change in our 
flag desirable. It was the rule at that time 
to add a stripe and a star for every new 
State, thereby making the flag very much 
out of proportion. 
Honorable Peter H. Wendover, of New York, 
offered a resolution in the House that a com- 
mittee be appointed to inquire into the ex- 
pediency of altering the flag of the United 
States.” The bill was reported on January 
2, 1817, and was not acted upon. Mr. Wend- 
over called upon Captain Reid, then in Wash- 
ington, and asked him to make a design for 
our flag which would represent the increase 
of the States without destroying its distinc- 
tive character. 

Captain Reid recommended reducing the 
stripes to 13, to represent the Original States, 
and the stars to represent all the States 
formed into 1 great star, whose brilliancy 
should represent their union and thus sym- 
bolize in the flag the origin and progress of 
the country, and its motto “E Pluribus 
Unum." He also proposed that there should 
be the addition of a star for each new State 
admitted. The flag thus designed he in- 
tended for merchant vessels and proposed as 
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a distinction that the stars on the ensigns 
of vessels of war should be placed in parallel 
lines. The congressional committee reported 
favorably on Captain Reid's suggestion. 

On March 25, 1818, Mr. Wendover in a 
letter to Reid states that “the bill passed 
the House. And if the bill passes the Senate 
soon, it is probable I shall request the cap- 
tain of the late General Armstrong to have a 
flag made for Congress Hall under his direc- 
tion.” 

On April 9, Mr. Wendover wrote that “this 
morning a message was received from the 
President that on the fourth instant he ap- 
proved and signed the bill to establish the 
flag of the United States. In the Senate the 
bill passed unanimously.” 

On April 13, he again wrote that “the new 
flag arrived this day and was hoisted to re- 
place the old one at 2 o’clock, Mr, Clay (the 
Speaker of the House) says it is wrong that 
there should be no charge in your bill for 
making the flag. If pay for that will be 
acceptable, on being informed, I will procure 
it. Do not understand me as intending to 
wound the feelings of Mrs. Reid nor others 
who may have given aid in the business, 
and please present my thanks to her and 
them and accept the same for yourself.” 

The law establishing the American flag 
reads as follows: 


“An act to establish the flag of the United 
States 


“Section I. Be it resolved, etc., That from 
on and after the 4th day of July, next, the 
flag of the United States be 13 horizontal 
stripes, alternate red and white; that the 
union have 20 stars, white in a blue field. 

“Sec. II. And be it further enacted, That 
on admission of every new State into the 
Union, one star be added to the union of the 
flag; and that such addition shall take effect 
on the 4th day of July next succeeding 
admission. 

“Approved April 4, 1818.“ 

“Yesterday,” says the National Intelll- 
gencer of April 14, 1818, “about 2 o'clock 
the new flag of the United States was hoisted 
on the flagstaff of the House of Representa- 
tives. This is the first flag that has been 
made since the passage of the act for alter- 
ing the banner of the Nation. It was made 
in New York under the direction of the 
gallant Captain Reid, late commander of the 
privateer General Armstrong. ‘The stars are 
20 in number, and so disposed as to form 1 
great star in the center of a blue field. The 
stripes are 13.” 

Captain Reid's later life was very actively 
employed. He invented and erected the sig- 
nal telegraph at the Battery and the Nar- 
rows, communicating with Sandy Hook, and 
while warden of the port of New York, num- 
bered the local pilot boats and regulated 
their duties. On July 31, 1843, he was ap- 
pointed a master in the Navy, not in the 
line of promotion, and performed his last 


At this juncture the active service on the United States ship 


North Carolina, then the receiving ship at 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard. In 1859 he re- 
ceived the thanks of Congress for his work 
in connection with the establishment of the 
American flag. In 1855 he was placed on 
the reserved list and died suddenly at his 
residence, 127 West 45th Street, New York 
City, of congestion of the lungs on January 
28, 1861. His funeral took place on Thurs- 
day, January 31, from Trinity Church, New 
York, and he was buried in Greenwood 
Cemetery. The following interesting account 
of the funeral is taken from the New York 
Heraid of February 1, 1861: 

“The funeral of Capt. Samuel Chester Reid, 
a hero of the War of 1812, took place at 2 
o’clock yesterday afternoon from Trinity 
Church. The magnificent edifice was filled 
with a highly respectable congregation com- 
posed principally of the friends of the de- 
ceased patriot, who was greatly admired, 
loved, and respected, not only by those com- 
ing immediately within the circle of his 
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acquaintance, but also by the people of the 
whole country. The services were of the 
most impressive character peculiar to the 
Church of England, four ministers (the Rev- 
erend Messrs. Vinton, Ogilby, Higbee, and 
Awer) officiating. About half past 2, the 
coffin, which was beautifully decorated, was 
carried up the middle aisle of the church, 
and deposited near the altar. On the lid 
of the coffin the following inscription was 
engraved: 

“ ‘Capt. Samuel Chester Reid, U. S. N., died 
January 28, 1861, aged 76 years.’ 

“Among those who acted as pallbearers we 
noticed in uniform, Captain Ward, Captain 
Gansevoort, Lieutenant McDermott, and 
Lieutenant Henry; and in citizens dress, 
Messrs Henry Grinnell, Charles O'Conor, 
James T. Brady, Tileston, and Spofford. At 
the conclusion of the services, the remains 
were conveyed to Greenwood Cemetery for 
burial followed by several hundred car- 
riages.” 

For many years the grave of Captain Reid 
was neglected and forgotten, and it was not 
until very recently that a movement was set 
on foot to erect a suitable memorial to his 
memory. A bill to this effect was introduced 
in the House of Representatives by Mr. Goul- 
den, of New York, on February 2, 1909. In 
1908 Secretary of the Navy Metcalf, desig- 
nated one of the new torpedo-boat destroyers 
to be named Reid in honor of the hero of 
the General Armstrong. The Reid was au- 
thorized by acts of Congress approved June 
29, 1906, and March 2, 1907, and was launched 
at the Bath Iron Works, Bath, Maine, on 
August 17, 1909; Miss Lina Andrews of Bath, 
Maine, acting as sponsor. On October 6 
following, the Reid in her first official accept- 
ance trial made her fastest mile at the rate 
of 34.548 knots an hour. The Reid also made 
the fastest standardization record in the 
world. 

This vessel served in World War I. Two 
other vessels later bore the name Reid (de- 
stroyers No. 292 and No. 369). The latter 
Reid (No. 369) was sunk by enemy aircraft 
off Ormuc, Phillipine Islands, December 11, 
1944. 

While the events of Samuel Chester Reid's 
day have faded into the dim past of history, 
the present design of the Stars and Stripes 
is still a glorious monument to his memory. 


Veterans’ Administration Reforms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1953 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Herald Tribune of 
June 16, 1953: 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION REFORMS 

A move is shaping up in Congress to curb 
the free hospitalization now offered veterans 
for ailments not connected with their serv- 
ice. Drastic budget cuts in the Veterans’ 
Administration must be combined with con- 
tinued services; and a House appropriations 
subcommittee would solve the dilemma 
by restricting non-service-connected cases 
which now fill two-thirds of the veterans’ 
hospital beds. By such pruning of an overly 
generous law which is presently being abused, 
the subcommittee members suggest, $32 mil- 
lion could be added to the veterans hospitals 
fund recommended by the President. 


The subcommittee does well to bring this 
matter of nonservice veterans’ hospitaliza- 
tion before Congress. The issue presents a 
growing financial and welfare problem to the 
Nation, and the time has come to deal with 
it in both these aspects. Under existing 
law, and provided beds are available, the 
Veterans’ Administration is required to give 
hospital treatment to a veteran for ailments 
not resulting from service—merely on his 
not-to-be-challenged declaration that he 
cannot afford private treatment. Service- 
connected cases have priority, but in a wait- 
ing list of 24,837 cases last April only 3 out 
of 10 involved this type of disability. Al- 
ready there are 20 million veterans in the 
Nation, and the total is increasing by about 
1 million a year. At this rate of increase, 
according to the subcommittee chairman, 
Representative JoHN PHILLIPS, Republican, 
of California, the time will come when new 
construction of veterans hospitals alone will 
be costing the Nation $4 billion a year. 

The question requires the closest exami- 
nation by Congress. Certainly the veteran 
whose disability resulted from service should 
be fully protected as to benefits, and per- 
haps some nonservice disabilities (such as 
tuberculosis and neuropsychiatric disorders) 
could qualify for free Government treatment 
if other hospitalization is not available. 
But most of these nonservice cases are not 
properly a Federal responsibility, and they 
should not be treated in Government hos- 
pitals at the expense of the rest of the 
population. 


Tax Deductions for Care of Working 
Widows’ Children Is Basic Equity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 17, 1953 


Mr, ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, my bill, 
H. R. 2255, now pending before the House 
Committee on Ways and Means, would 
provide that working widows and widow- 
ers be allowed to deduct the cost of the 
care of their children for income-tax 
purposes. 

It seems to me to be a matter of ele- 
mentary equity that such a deduction be 
allowed. As a matter of fact, I feel the 
principle should be extended to include 
all working mothers. To that end, I am 
wholeheartedly in support of H. R. 2861 
by my colleague, the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. ROBERTS]. 

Should the Congress feel, however, 
that it cannot go all the way at this time 
and grant income-tax deductions for 
child care for all working mothers, then 
it seems the least we can do is to pro- 
vide such deductions for widows and 
widowers. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include my statement in support of H. R. 
2255: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, my bill, H. R. 2255, would provide 
that a parent who is a widow or widower 
could deduct the highly essential portion of 
his budget which provides for the care of 
children during the time he or she is on the 
job. Deductions would be allowed only for 
the care of children under the age of 16 and 
the full deduction would be provided only 
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if the taxpayer’s adjusted gross income for 
the taxable year was $5,000 or less. Taxpay- 
ers falling in the category defined by this bill 
and earning more than $5,000 would be al- 
lowed to deduct only the sum by which 
their normal deductions, under the provi- 
sions of the bill, might exceed the portion 
over $5,000 earned by each taxpayer. 


A VITAL BUSINESS EXPENSE 


There are today greater numbers of parents 
than ever before who must, of absolute 
necessity, make financial outlays for the care 
of their children in order to earn even a 
meager living. A great many of these cases 
occur, of course, in families where the death 
of one or the other parent makes essential 
employment by the surviving parent as well 
as care for the young children of the family 
during working hours. In such cases, money 
paid for the care of children is a vital and 
wholly necessary business expense. It is as 
necessary a business expense as those which 
have already been provided for in our pres- 
ent laws governing deductions. 

As this committee is undoubtedly aware, 
overwhelming popular support has been ex- 
pressed for some type of legislation along 
this line. Mr. Roperts, my colleague from 
Alabama, has introduced H. R. 2861, to per- 
mit income-tax deductions for certain ex- 
penses incurred by working mothers in pro- 
viding care for their children while they are 
at work. I am wholeheartedly in support 
of this proposal by Mr. ROBERTS, as well as 
that set forth in my bill, H. R. 2255. Both 
are proposals which would relieve the eco- 
nomic hardships imposed on many of our 
low-income families. Certainly, what I pro- 
pose in H. R. 2255 is the very minimum 
of relief we should bring to those parents 
who are forced to make financial outlays for 
the care of their children in order to hold 
employment. 


SAFEGUARDS MAY BE NEEDED 


I have no pride of authorship in my par- 
ticular bill. I can understand how the com- 
mittee might want to write safeguards into 
the law in addition to those contained in 
my bill. For instance, the committee might 
want to fix a figure above which a claim 
for exemptions for care of children might 
not exceed. It is my thought that a tax- 
payer be allowed a deduction of at least 
$1,500 for this purpose. 

Millions of American wives are the bread- 
winners, or at least the partial breadwinners, 
of their homes. These mothers have the 
double responsibility of earning a living and 
of rearing their children. The fact that they 
do both jobs well is attested to by the great 
ability of this Nation to produce goods and 
services, as well as the high standards of 
achievement set by its youth. 

There are some who argue that to pro- 
vide this additional exemption to working 
mothers will encourage some of those who 
have not already done so to seek employ- 
ment. I do not believe this is true. There 
are others who say that to raise this exemp- 
tion will contribute to the growth of juvenile 
delinquency. I believe this, too, is an un- 
warranted view. Instead, I believe the allow- 
ance of this exemption will have the effect 
of generally increasing the type and quality 
of care that children of working mothers 
receive. 

Again, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, I want to stress my belief that 
tax relief in this field is justified at this 
time, Sceondly, it is my hope that if the 
committee feels it cannot grant the full re- 
lief provided working mothers by the Rob- 
erts and other bills, it will at least approve 
my bill, H. R. 2255, granting a widow or 
widower the right to deduct the amounts 
paid in providing for the care of children 
while the taxpayer is employed. 

Thank you. 
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Interview With David Lawrence, Editor of 
U. S. News & World Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I am inserting in the Recorp an inter- 
view I had recently with Mr. David Law- 
rence, editor of the U. S. News & World 
Report and his excellent staff with ref- 
erence to various phases of revenue leg- 
islation. It was a great privilege to meet 
with this distinguished editor and has 
staff with regard to certain legislation 
in which 50 million people are vitally 
interested at this time. 

I am inserting as a part of my remarks 
the complete interview to which I have 
referred, and which appeared in the 
June 19, 1953, issue of U. S. News & 
World Report: 

Taxes Must Come Down Now—INTERVIEW 
Wira DANIEL A. REED, CHAIRMAN, HOUSE 
Wars AND MEANS COMMITTEE 
(Representative DANIEL A. REED will have 

much to say about the amount of Federal tax 

you will pay in 1953 and later years. He is 
chairman of the House Ways and Means 

Committee, where all changes in tax law 

must originate. Mr. Rerp insists, among 

other things, that personal income taxes 
must be reduced by 10 percent, starting 

July 1, 1953, that the excess-profits tax must 

end on schedule, June 30, 1953; that further 

broad relief and a general overhauling of 
tax laws must come in 1954. To discuss tax 
legislation and its effect on business, Mr. 

REED was invited to the U. S. News & World 

Report conference room. The interview 

follows:) 

Question. Will a Korean truce affect the 
tax situation, Mr. REED? 

Answer. It is bound to cut down the ex- 
penses of the Government. For instance, I 
don’t see where they would have to operate 
a Navy in the same way that they would 
if there were a war. I wouldn’t think the 
Air Force would have to have as many planes 
in operation as they would in war. I think 
many of those expenses could be cut down, 

Question. Do you think there will be a 
change in the public's attitude toward want- 
ing taxes reduced now? 

Answer. Absolutely. 

Question. Would that be because the pub- 
lic might feel that the tension has been 
eased considerably? 

Answer. Oh, yes. 

Question. Has there been any evidence of 
an increase in sentiment for the elimination 
of the excess-profits tax now? 

Answer. Not so much yet, because there 
hasn't been time enough, and the coming 
of the truce doesn't mean any changes in 
sentiment necessarily on this particular tax. 
We have had 260 witnesses before our com- 
mittee, and it is my recollection that only 
three of them—the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Mr. Folsom [Marion B. Folsom, Under 
Secretary of the Treasury], and Mr. McCabe 
{Thomas B. McCabe, president of Scott 
Paper Co. and former chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board ]—were in favor of exten- 
sion of the tax. And I have had at least 
2,500 letters from people requesting that they 
be called in to testify in favor of the non- 
extension of this act. 

Question. Do you think that if spending 
declines the tax relief becomes even more 
necessary? 


Answer. I certainly do, because if they 
don't there will be a depression. Look at 
the farm situation at the present time. We 
will definitely need more money in the hands 
of the people to build up the lag in the 
market 

Question. The transition period to normal 
conditions? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. People would like to know, I 
think, which Congress should do—fix up ex- 
penditures before knowing how much you've 
got to spend, or find out how much you've 
got to spend before you figure out how much 
you're going to spend? 

Answer. First you should check on expend- 
itures, if you can. Perhaps you'd be inter- 
ested in some of the background of this sit- 
uation. I was elected first in 1918—I came in 
at the special session called by Woodrow 
Wilson right after the election. Our prob- 
lem then, if you recall, was a debt of $26 
billion, which was a terrible thing in those 
days. The question then was how to meet 
that situation. Andrew W. Mellon, of course, 
came in as Secretary of the Treasury in 1921, 
and I recall quite vividly how people thought 
that he was making a mistake when he sug- 
gested that the way to balance the budget 
and pay on the debt was to reduce taxes. 
He went ahead and reduced taxes in 1922 
by giving larger exemptions, and he brought 
in more revenue as a result. I remember so 
well what he said—‘It’s very difficult for 
some people to understand that you can get 
more reyenue by lower rates than you can by 
rates that are too high.” 

Question. That’s like the 5-and-10-cent- 
store sales—they can sell more articles at 
their low prices than you can sell at $5 
apiece? 

Answer. Right. His policy became the 
basis for my philosophy of taxation, although 
I wasn't on the Ways and Means Committee 
at that time, and I have carried that philos- 
ophy with me ever since. As the result of 
Mellon's policy of reducing taxes, we raised 
enough revenue to pay $1 billion a year on 
the national debt each year for 10 years. 

In the 80th Congress, we balanced the 
budget for the first time in 17 years—Harold 
Knutson, of Minnesota, was chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee then and 
I was ranking member. We cut taxes and 
as a result got more revenue. Instead of a 
$20-billion deficit, we paid $5 billion on the 
national debt and had a surplus at the end 
of 2 years of $8 billion. 

They are worrying over balancing the 
budget again, but, with those examples be- 
hind us of what we can do by a sound tax 
policy, I am just as sure as I sit here that, 
if we would get rid of the excess-profits tax 
and give the individual taxpayer a break, 
we would actually bring in more reyenue. 

There are a good many economic danger- 
signal flags flying today. Already the pur- 
chasing power of the farmers is going down. 
A number of other factors indicate that we 
have reached the top of the boom. What 
we need now is to recognize the principle 
that at the time you reduce expenditures, 
you must give the people some tax relief— 
give them some spending to pick up the lag— 
or else you will slide into a depression. 

Well, that’s the danger that confronts us 
now, in my judgment, and if we postpone 
tax reduction until the slide begins it will 
be too late. You must act in advance, and 
that is what I propose we do. I have wanted 
tax reduction accomplished early. I intro- 
duced my bill, H. R. 1, with this idea: that 
we would do something we pledged ourselves 
to do and do it quickly and give the people 
relief. If we do this, business will pick up 
and then we will begin to get more revenue. 

Question. Have you been talking this way 
to the Treasury Department all along? 

Answer. I have. The Secretary has been 
up to my office and I have talked with him. 
I don’t care if the expected deficit is $6 bil- 
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lion because if we could wipe out $20 billion 
during the 80th Congress, we certainly can 
wipe out whatever there is today. 

Question. They are expecting about $800 
million from the excess-profits tax this cal- 
endar year? 

Answer. Yes; but they won't get anywhere 
near that amount. 

Question. What do you think they'll get 
out of it? 

Answer. The point is that many industries 
have suffered terribly from the excess-profits 
tax, and if these hardship cases don’t get 
relief a lot of industry will be crippled. 
But if an excess-profits extension contains 
such relief provisions, the Government won't 
collect over $200 million at the outside. Of 
course, I claim that it won't collect that, 
because there won't be any pickup in busi- 
ness. 

Business is shackled all over the country 
by the excess-profits tax. Thousands of in- 
dustries want to go ahead, but they say, 
What's the use, we take all the risk, but 
as soon as we get to the point where we 
get some profits which would permit us to 
expand and go ahead, the excess-profits tax 
steps in and takes it away.” 

Question. That’s 82 cents on every dollar? 

Answer. Yes; they are allowed to keep 18 
cents for their own use. 

Question. You say they might not get the 
800 millions? 

Answer. I don't think they would get it 
because I think the tax will destroy the in- 
centive to make profits, and if you don't have 
profits you won't get any revenue. 

Question. What relief provisions are you 
referring to in the reduction of the 800 
millions—are you referring to the relief that 
would come from provisions present in the 
law, or are you referring to some new pro- 
visions? 

Answer. Both the provisions that are in 
the law now and perhaps some new provi- 
sions. That will be up to the committee. 

Question. How is the committee lining 
up—is it inclined to go along with the 
President on the tax issue? 

Answer. I don't think so. I believe our 
committee is all right except for possibly 
three members. 

Question. By that you mean three Repub- 
lican members? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. When you sald all but three of 
your majority members were all right, did 
you mean all right for extension or all right 
against extension? 

Answer. They are against extension. 

Question. How many Republicans are 
against extension? 

Answer. At least 10 that I know of—per- 
haps more. 

Question. Including yourself? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. What is the reasoning of the 
Democrats in opposing this program? 

Answer. What they have been doing 1s 
to go along with the President. However, 
the leaders on our side have been to Mi- 
nority Leader RAYBURN looking for help, and 
RAYBURN said: “That isn't our baby.” He 
indicated that the Democrats on the com- 
mittee might split 5 and 5, but nobody knows 
what he will finally decide when the time 
comes, 

Question. Is RAYBURN the one who holds 
the decision as to whether you will have an 
excess-profits tax? 

Answer. Well, he appoints the Ways and 
Means Committee on the Democratic side. 

Question. So he controls the decisicn 
really? 

Answer. Les, he could. 

WHAT SENATE WOULD DO TO TAX BILL 

Question. If it gets to the Senate, do you 
know what will happen there? 

Answer. No, sir, I haven't the slightest 
idea. I have told the administration: “There 
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is no revenue bill coming out of our commit- 
tee because, if such a bill goes over to the 
Senate, it will be loaded down.“ And that’s 
exactly what they would do. 

Question. What do you mean by “loaded 
down”? 

Answer. They will add on all sorts of 
amendments. 

Question. Will there be any other amend- 
ments coming out? This opens it wide to 
amendments, doesn’t it? Or is there a rule 
about amendments? 

Answer. There is no rule about what we 
report out of the committee. 

Question. Well, if you report it out and it 
gets to its next stage—would it be subject 
to amendments? 

Answer. That would depend on the rule 
under which the bill is considered in the 
House. 

Question. Will that rule allow you to make 
any amendment? 

Answer, No, they can give a closed rule. 

Question. So it would be solely on the ex- 
cess- profits tax? 

Answer. That's right. 

Question. That is customary on tax bills, 
isn't it? 

Answer. It is. Since I've been in Congress 
for 35 years, I can recall ony one instance 
where they tried to write a tax bill on the 
floor, that is without a closed rule, and it 
had to be vetoed. They just wrecked it by 
all sorts of amendments. 

Question. What are the chances that your 
own bill—H. R. 1—would be submitted to 
the floor under a rule permitting a substitute 
to extend the excess-profits law? 

Answer. That is a possibility. However, 
Members on both the Senate side and the 
House side—take JOHN McCormack (Dem- 
‘ocratic Representative from Massachusetts), 
for instance—have said that they would not 
take any part in trying to bypass the Ways 
and Means Committee. I have also had 
word from some Senators that they would 
never stand for bypassing our committee. 
That would set a precedent that would be 
most dangerous to representative govern- 
ment. 

Here is what they could do—they could 
report my bill out under a closed rule and 
send it over to the Senate, and let the Sen- 
ate either eliminate the substance of my bill 
or put on the excess-profits tax extension. 
They have talked about such a plan, and they 
have tried to get some following for it, but 
they haven't succeeded so far. 

Question. So you don’t think there will be 
& tax bill voted on unless it comes out of 
‘your committee? 

Answer. No; I don’t see how there can be 
they may try it, but I don’t think it would 
go through. 

Question. There could be a bill that ulti- 
mately became law that eliminated H. R. 1— 
just have it passed in the Senate and the 
House would stand by the conference report? 

Answer. The point is that I'll never bring 
any other revenue bill out of the commit- 
tee. Of course, H. R. 1 has already been re- 
ported, and they can do anything they want 
with that including putting on the excess- 
profits-tax extension. 

Question. In other words, then you’d have 
a record vote in the House on a refusal to 
reduce taxes, which most Members wouldn't 
like; isn't that it? 

Answer. Yes; that’s right. I daresay that 
95 percent of the Members of the House want 
to reduce taxes, 

Question. Is it possible that some of the 
Members now feel that since the ice has been 
broken and taxes are going to be reduced 
without a balanced budget, they might as 
well reduce them still further without a 
balanced budget? 


Answer. Yes; I think that may be true. 
REPUBLICAN ATTITUDE OF EXCESS PROFITS 


Question. Why are the Republicans fight- 
ing so hard for the excess-profits tax? 


Answer. I don’t think many of them are. 

Question. Wasn't the first argument used 
that they didn’t want any tax reduction 
until the budget was balanced? 

Answer, Yes. 

Question. Now they have recommended, 
haven't they, that a tax reduction take effect 
next January 1, even though the budget 
will still be unbalanced? 

Answer. Yes; but I want to hold steadily 
to my plan, because the more I keep driving 
for tax reductions, the more they will try 
to reduce expenditures. But if you ever let 
up at all they will just not try to cut spend- 
ing at all. 

Question. Going back to your previous 
analogy of the Harding administration and 
Mellon with the present situation—how long 
was it after they got into office before they 
cut taxes? 

Answer. The Republicans in control of 
Congress cut them in 1919 effective in 1920, 
and then they cut them in 1922, and 1924, 
and 1926, and again in 1928. 

Question. So they started right away, 
then? 

Answer. Yes. And then when those first 
cuts went off they substituted new measures 
which took effect in 1922. 

Question. Do you suppose you could still 
get increases in revenues by cutting rates, 
even though we have a full-employment 
economy now? 

Answer. Oh, yes. There is one thing that 
business has to have in this country and 
that is some certainty. They've got to plan. 
If they can't plan, people are not going to 
venture their capital—the so-called venture 
capital which runs into billions of dollars 
annually. 

And another point that escapes the ad- 
ministration’s attention, I think, is that un- 
der our economy you have to create new jobs 
and payrolls to take care of from 600,000 
to 800,000 new people coming into the labor 
market every year. If our tax policy doesn’t 
permit business to expand and absorb these 
workers, we will create a very dangerous situ- 
ation, However, business can and will meet 
this problem if it is not shackled by taxes 
which penalize growth and expansion, 


RISK OF POSTPONING EXPANSION 


Question. But the administration is try- 
ing to postpone expansion projects, isn’t it? 

Answer. They shouldn’t insofar as private 
projects are concerned, because, if they do, 
sooner or later they are going to destroy the 
source of their revenue. 

Question. Is their policy wrong in that 
respect? 

Answer, Yes—of course, you don’t want to 
let credit run away, but what companies are 
being forced to do today in order to expand 
is very dangerous. Because present taxes 
do not permit them to retain sufficient earn- 
ings to finance their growth, they are forced 
to borrow, and that’s simply going into debt 
just as the Government has gone, 

Question. If you were a betting man—how 
would you bet on how the excess-profits tax 
will come out? 

Answer. I don’t think it is going to be ex- 
tended. They may find some way around 
it, but I haven't discovered what it might be. 

Question. Do you think the administra- 
tion will be terribly disappointed if you 
don't extend the excess-profits law? 

Answer. I don't know, but just think of 
this—all of the former Secretaries of the 
Treasury—Carter Glass (1919), David Hous- 
ton (1920-21), right down to John Snyder 
(1946-43)—have condemned it as a vicious 
tax and stated that it should be eliminated. 
It’s pretty difficult to understand how this 
administration can come in now and ask for 
the continuation of such a vicious, inde- 
fensible tax. 

Question. Do you think if you could find 
another $800 million either in cuts in ex- 
penditures or increased revenues, they would 
forego the 6 months of the excess-profits tax? 
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Answer. They should. They can fnd 800 
million or $1 billion in wasted expenditures 
anywhere they want to. I put a piece in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the other day taken 
from the official records of the War Depart- 
ment on the reconditioning of automobiles 
which they are stockpiling. They are just 
as good as new, yet at the same time the De- 
partment continues to order new ones to 
send abroad. 

Question. Isn’t the real reason the fear 
that if they let the excess-profits tax expire 
they would have to pass your bill for im- 
mediate reduction on personal incomes— 
that the two things go together? 

Answer. They do go together, and the men 
in the House say that, if the excess-profits tax 
expires now, they've got to have individual 
tax reduction. 

Question. So that your problem is not 
merely the $800 million but the $1.2 billion 
dollars—in other words, about 2 billion has 
to be found to take care of it? 

Answer. In a sense, yes, but it’s not going 
to amount to that. They are not going to 
have that loss. It’s always been true, for 
instance, that people increase spending after 
an income tax reduction and that the excise 
taxes begin to pick up additional revenue 
as a result. That’s the way it works. 

Question. What would happen if we cut 
the capital-gains tax and caused business to 
move faster? 

Answer. During one session of Congress, I 
introduced a bill to do just that. 

Question. How much did you want to cut 
it? 

Answer. I would have reduced it to 15 per- 
cent. 


IF CAPITAL-GAINS TAX WERE LESS 


Question. And do you think you could in- 
crease the velocity of transactions if you 
had a 15 percent capital-gains tax? 

Answer. There is no question about it. I 
know this from my own experience. I have 
a little property, which I would like to dis- 
pose of—I don't have to, but, if I did, some- 
body else would take that property and de- 
velop it and expand the economy. However, 
the present tax prevents this. That's true all 
over the country. 

Question. That’s true in real estate and in 
businesses of all kinds? 

Answer. Oh, yes. 

Question. Could you distinguish in the 
capital-gains tax between real property and 
securities? 

Answer. No. I know what you mean, but 
that would cause a lot of difficulty. 

Question. But you could reduce the tax 
rate on gains from the sale of things that 
were held longer than 6 months, couldn't 
you? 

Answer. Oh, yes. If you wanted to stimu- 
late business quickly you could do it that 
way. 

Question. Cut it from 26 percent to 15 
percent? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. Mr. REED, what is your reaction 
to the contention that a “big business” ad- 
ministration cannot afford to cut a tax on 
business before it does something for indi- 
viduals? 

Answer. Of course that is a political argu- 
ment. 

Question. Is there any merit to the con- 
tention? 

Answer. Of course there is from the purely 
political standpoint. There is no doubt 
about it. A great many people misunder- 
stand the excess-profits tax. They think 
it’s simply a tax on war profits, It isn’t at 
all. Profits from war contracts are mostly 
recaptured by the Government through re- 
negotiation anyway. The truth is that the 
excess-profits tax is primarily a tax on im- 
proved management, increased efficiency, 
new and better products, and normal busi- 
ness growth, 
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Many think that if you can give corpora- 
tions relief you certainly can give the indi- 
vidual relief. Of course they see what Can- 
ada has done, what Great Britain’s done, 
what France has done, what Israel has 


done 
Question. All have made cuts? 
Answer. Yes. 


Question. How far down would you bring 
surtaxes if you want to get the maximum 
revenue in this country? 

Answer. That is pretty difficult to answer 
offhand. 

Question. Back in the twenties, Jack Garn- 
er (House leader of the Democrats) said 25 
percent, didn’t he? 

Answer. Yes. Of course, when your taxes 
get up to about 30 percent of the national 
income, it has been said that you are headed 
for a socialistic government. 

Question. Are you talking about surtaxes 
now? 

Answer. No; all taxes. 

It’s just the same as the 82 percent ex- 
cess-profits tax—it’s too much. 

Question. The excess-profits tax isn't nec- 
essarily on big business, is it? 

Answer. On the contrary, most big, estab- 
lished businesses had good earnings during 
the base period on which excess profits are 
calculated, with the result that they are not 
hit too hard. The tax has its worst impact 
on young, growing companies, 


CURB ON GROWTH IN EXCESS-PROFITS TAX 


Question. Utilities don’t pay much and 
railroads don’t pay much relatively, do they? 

Answer. No.. The ones that are hit are 
mainly manufacturing businesses, especially 
young and growing companies. My mail and 
the other evidence that we've had show just 
what is happening. The letters say, “We 
planned a building so large,” or We planned 
on so much new machinery,” or “We were 
going to expand our payroll”; they set out 
their business plans and then say, The 
excess-profits tax wouldn’t let us do it.” 

Question. Is your mail in favor of cutting 
out the excess-profits tax? 

Answer. Yes; I would say that it was run- 
ning 90 out of 100 against the tax. Now 
there is a certain element who say that they 
will go along with the President even though 
they think that this is a bad tax. 

Question. That's 90 out of 100 in favor 
of your position? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. How about the other Members 
of Congress? 

Answer. Oh, they're getting heavy mail too. 

Question. In the same trend? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. How much did the proportion of 
your mail change after the speech of the 
President? 

Answer. Not very much, not a very large 
percentage. Most of the letters are just the 
same. 

Question. Do you regard an excess-profits 
tax as inflationary? 

Answer. Yes; I think all high taxes are 
inflationary. I once had an argument with 
a professor about that. He wanted to in- 
crease taxes, and he said: We've got to have 
a sound dollar and we've go to stop infla- 
tion and the way to do that is to raise taxes.” 
But, I said, “Corporations pass these taxes 
on and, when they do, the consumer has to 
pay the bill; that’s inflation.” 

CHANCE OF HEARINGS IN SENATE 

Question. Do you think the Senate will 
hold hearings on an excess-profits tax bill? 

Answer. I know that a good many of the 
Senators are dead against the excess-profits 
tax, and I would suppose that many of them 
would want hearings on its extension. 

Question. Supposing you don’t get any 
action by June 30—then what happens? 

Answer. Then the bill will expire along 
with a lot of other bills, 


Question. Would it be possible on August 
1, let us say, to pass a bill that is retroactive 
that keeps the excess-profits tax going? 

Answer. Yes, it could be done. 

Question, So that June 30 is not a dead- 
line, really? 

Answer. No, it’s not, and we don’t know 
how long we will be in session. I’ve been 
told if we didn't get the excess-profits tax 
and reciprocal trade extension out, we would 
be here all summer. 

Question. Apart from the difference of 
opinion between you and the Secretary of 
the Treasury on the tax bill, are you getting 
cooperation from the Treasury on everything 
else? 

Answer. Oh, yes. We aren’t having any 
differences—I think everything of Mr. 
Humphrey. He is a fine, outstanding, able 
man. 

Question. He made the point on excess 
profits the other day in his press conference 
that, after all, excess profits would have to 
be figured on the income for the full year 
anyhow, and it didn’t make any difference 
whether you cut it off July 1 or January 1. 

Answer. That isn't right. It hits many 
fiscal-year taxpayers very hard. Moreover, 
it means doubling the rate, from 15 to 30 
percent for calendar-year taxpayers. 

Question, Are there many companies that 
have a July 1 fiscal year? 

Answer. A great many. 

Question. And that would hold up their 
fiscal year? Is that the reason it was put 
originally at June 30, so as to take care of 
both? 

Answer. Oh, no. When we imposed the 
tax we imposed it retroactively for a half 
year to coincide with the beginning of the 
Korean war. We accomplished that by ap- 
plying the tax to the entire year at half the 
ful rate. That is likewise true of the pres- 
ent year. 

Question. What about the Treasury’s tax- 
return figures, which indicate that a small 
business doesn’t pay excess profits very 
much? 

Answer. Well, there are a large number of 
them that do, if I can judge from our mail, 

Question. Isn’t it all dependent upon 
what is a small business? The Treasury 
used the figure of $250,000 gross income. 
Well, is that a small business, or is 1 million 
or 2 million a small business today? 

Answer. Some people think a 2-million 
gross is small business. 

Question. What do you think it hits hard- 
est, the companies from $500,000 to a couple 
of million—the medium corporations? 

Answer. I wouldn’t know, to tell you the 
truth, just where it hits the hardest. That's 
one of the bad things about the tax—it oper- 
ates very erratically, In general, it hits any 
company that is trying to expand and grow— 
the new ones especially. I know that there 
are literally thousands of them that want to 
go ahead but don’t dare because of the ex- 
cess-profits tax. 


A COMPROMISE WITH TREASURY? 


Question. If you and the Treasury could 
work out some compromise on excess profits, 
then could you go ahead with all these other 
revisions? 

Answer. Yes, it wouldn’t take long, 

Question. There has been some talk under 
cover on the Hill that you would be ame- 
nable to some compromise. Is there any 
compromise you might have in mind? 

Answer. None that I can think of. 

Question. You might compromise on a re- 
duction of personal taxes on July 1 and ex- 
cess-profits going off? 

Answer. That's right. 

Question, What about October 1 as a com- 
promise? 

Answer. I don’t think much of it. I think 
that is just cutting off the dog's tail an inch 
at a time to save the pain. 

Question, You'd compromise on your bill— 
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Answer. Yes, sir—and when I do, Iam not 
compromising the party on its promises, 
either. 

Question. Do you see any other possible 
sources of revenue? Are there any new 
sources of revenue that might be tapped that 
haven't been tapped? 

Answer. The sources of revenue are almost 
infinite. It all depends upon just how much 
of an emergency you have to meet. 

Question. The President’s message indi- 
cated that there would be a new tax situa- 
tion on January 1. Now when will we have 
a tax bill that will be effective in 1954? 

Answer. We are working on a general re- 
vision bill. We are doing the spade work 
this session and then will have the bill writ- 
ten up for action next year. It’s a tremen- 
dous job. 

Question. You are speaking of the admin- 
istrative provisions of the law? 

5 Administrative and substantive, 
th. 

Question. Then you will have a new tax 
bill ready for the January session? 

Answer. That's what we plan to do. 

Question. Effective in the year 1954? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 


PROMISE OF FURTHER REDUCTIONS 


Question. That will call for reduction still 
further, will it not? 

Answer. If the revision is carried out as it 
should, it is going to cost some revenue— 
it will have to cost revenue in certain cate- 
gories in order to do the job that has to be 
done. 

Question. Any idea how much? 

Answer. No, you can't tell at this time. 

Question. What type of revision? 

Answer. It will cover the entire Internal 
Revenue Code. The present tax law is pretty 
much of a patchwork which has grown up 
over the years. It needs a complete over- 
haul from top to bottom, and that is exactly 
what we intend to give it. We want to sim- 
plify many provisions which today repre- 
sent a nightmare to the average taxpayer. 
We want to rearrange the law in a more log- 
ical and understandable order. We want to 
write definite rules where the law is uncer- 
tain or ambiguous. We want to remove the 
inequities which have crept in over the years. 
Those are our goals. 

It represents a great mass of technical 
work. 

Question. You may have some cuts in rey- 
enue then without a revision of rates? 

Answer. Yes, as a result of correcting pres- 
ent inequities. 

Question. That's a tremendous job— do 
you have any hope of completing that job 
in 1954? 

Answer. Oh, yes. We are working on that 
hard, and we have been working hard. Many 
groups have volunteered their services and 
are working right along with our committee. 
The committee will pass on the merits or 
demerits of the proposals in due time and 
will begin to do that on June 16, when our 
revenue-revision hearings start. 

Question, And there are thousands of 
points? 

Answer. Oh, yes. 

Question. If you had your way, Mr. Chair- 
man, in what category of the budget would 
you make the biggest cuts? 

Answer. Foreign aid. 

Question. You suggested, did you not, that 
$2 billion be cut in foreign aid? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. What do you think of this doc- 
trine that $80 billion of previous authoriza- 
tion, I think the President said, was in 
“c, o. des“? Isn't that principle true in all 
administrations—isn’t it always c. 0. d.? 

Answer. Certainly. 

Question. And when this $80 billion ts 
taken care of, will there be another $80 
billion? 

Answer, Of course. 
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Question. So you don't agree that the 
c. o. d.’s are necessarily the preceding admin- 
istration's? 

„Answer. Not all. Here is the thing: the 
highest spending year of the Truman admin- 
istration was $66,180,000,000. We are above 
that now. All through the campaign we 
‘said, We're going to cut these terrible ex- 
penditures.” We haven't cut a thing. 


DANGER IN DEFENSE CUTS? 


Question. But when you read in the papers 
of all the Congressmen saying the country 
is going to be insecure without all these de- 
fense appropriations, then what do you do? 

Answer. I don’t take any stock in that at 
all. : 

Question. Do you think it is individual 
Congressmen whose districts are affected? 
Answer. Yes—many have plants in their 
districts. 

Question. Do you think the Joint Chiefs 
were all wrong in their estimates? 
Answer. I know they are wildly extrava- 
gant—they always have been. 

Question. Hasn't there been a tendency to 
put something in each Congressman’s dis- 
trict to get that vote? 

Answer. We know that was done a while 
back when there was a narrow margin of say 
5 percent in the popular vote in a district. 

Question. You mean where there was only 
5 percent difference in the votes in the elec- 
tion between the two parties they put some 

“appropriations in those districts? 
Answer. Yes. 

Question. And now the Republicans from 
those districts can't cut them out? 
Answer. They just don't dare. 

Question. In other words, the old-fash- 
Joned pork barrel has now become a military 
one? 

Answer. Yes, that’s right. With airports 
and similar items, it's the same thing. 

Question. Do you think this cry about re- 
duction in the Air Force funds isn't neces- 
sary? 

Answer. I think the President is right—I 
think the Air Force has made a big howl 
over nothing. They have all the money they 
need, and they waste it. 

Question. What about nonmilitary expend- 
itures? Are there a lot of big ones that 
‘should be cut? 

Answer. Oh, yes; you find them all over 
the world. There are all kinds of projects 
that could be cut. 

Question. How do you feel about the pres- 
ent provisions in the law to reduce the reg- 
ular corporate taxes next year and also to 
reduce excises next year—do you think that 
those reductions should take place? 

Answer. I certainly do. I think you've got 
to take the stranglehold off business. Taxes 
are destroying the incentives of the Ameri- 
can people. I have had professional and 
business men come to my office in the last 
2 years to pay a courtesy call. I say, “Well, 
are you on a vacation?” Yes, they are on a 
vacation. Then I ask them, “Where are you 
going?” Well, they are going to South Amer- 
ica. Then I ask them, “Going to be gone 
long?” Yes, they are going to spend about 
3 months down there. I say, “I don't know 
how you can do that.” Then they say, “I'm 
tired of working for the Government.” I’ve 
also talked to young men who come in, and 
I ask, How are you getting along? Making 
a good salary?” They say, “Yes, all we want.” 
I say, “What’s the idea—all you want?” 
They say, “We don't want to get into a higher 
bracket.” That's not a good thing for the 
country. x 

Question. That isn't quite as widespread 
as it is in England. In England in the lower 
brackets they became conscious of the next 
highest bracket and stopped working. They 
didn’t want any overtime. In this country 
you don’t héar as much about it. 


Answer. You may not hear as much about 
it, but it’s here, and you will hear more about 
it if our present taxes continue. 

Question. Are you planning to reduce the 
corporation tax from 52 to 47 percent next 
January? 

Answer. That occurs automatically next 
April 1. 

Question. You don’t plan to have it ex- 
tended? 

Answer. No. I don’t think the committee 
favors extending it. 

Question. Do you think the Treasury is in 
favor of that reduction, too? 

Answer. The President has recommended 
extending the present 52 percent rate beyond 
April 1. I think the administration wants all 
the revenue it can get. Of course, on the 
other hand, you have the fact that the can- 
didates promised to tax-cut as a campaign 
issue. 

Question. You mean Members of Congress? 

Answer. Yes, and the President, too. 


NEED FOR CHANGE IN FOREIGN POLICY 


Question. Doesn't this thing boil down to 
the fact that you've got to have a change in 
foreign policy if you're going to cut this 
thing? You can’t defend the whole world 
any more? 

Answer. No, we can't. We can't keep it up. 
For instance, we are told that we have to 
pour money into India in order to have India 
come over and line up with us. That's 
ridiculous on the face of it. India is 15,000 
miles from us and right on the doorstep of 
Russia, who can move right in with her vast 
armies whenever she feels like it. What 
could we do about it? 

Question. So isn’t it really a change in 
foreign policy that is related to taxation? 

Answer. Certainly I think there should be 
a change. We can’t go on this way. Our 
people can’t keep on carrying such burdens 
throughout the world. 

Question. It is being suggested that 225 
million people in Europe do a little defend- 
ing of their own? 

Answer. I certainly think so. Let me tell 
you what I found over there, I found that 
even in France they had no real disposition 
to help themselves. 

Question. What are we going to do about 
this Russian menace? 

Answer. We can lick it providing we keep 
our economy strong. I don’t know all the 
answers, of course, but I do know this, that 
we've got to have a tax system that will pro- 
duce the revenue without destroying our 
free-enterprise system. 


A NATIONAL SALES TAX? 


Question. Mr. REED, in that connection, 
what is your idea of a national sales tax as 
a substitute to raise part of our income? 

Answer. Well, England has depended on 
that very heavily. It’s a very unfair tax in 
some ways. If you exempt food and medi- 
cine, you don’t get much revenue, and if you 
don’t exempt those things, you place an 
awful load on the man with a large family. 
I don’t think you could get a sales tax through 
Congress at all. 

Question. Is there any hope from a broad 
manufacturer's excise tax? 

Answer. That would get more revenue with 
less pain. 

Question. Would you be in favor of that? 

Answer. I don’t know. I wouldn’t want to 
commit myself on that right now. It would 
all depend upon the circumstances. 

Question. And you would still have to ex- 
empt food and medicine in that category? 

Answer. Yes; you would have to do that. 
Those items represent some of the biggest 
expenditures people have, particularly in the 
lower-income groups. À 

Question. What would be the corporation 
tax goal that you would haye next year and 
the year after? Would you cut the corpora- 
tion tax each year? 
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Answer. There are a number of problems 
that have to be looked into with respect to 
the corporation tax. For example, there is 
the question of the double taxation of divi- 
dends. There’s no rhyme or reason for such 
double taxation except to get revenue. 

Question. How soon could you get rid of 
that? 

Answer. That’s the problem. It is largely 
a question of revenue. 

Question. Isn't there a movement in Great 
Britain to eliminate taxes on dividends? 

Answer. Oh, yes. As a matter of fact, 
Great Britain has already largely eliminated 
the double taxation of dividends. And in 
Canada they give dividend recipients a tax 
credit equal to 20 percent of their dividends. 
They just increased the credit this year from 
10 percent. 

Question. Are you suggesting there that 
rather than reducing the corporation rate, 
say, below the 47 percent, you might use 
whatever revenue you could to eliminate the 
double taxation on dividends? 

Answer. I would like to see it eliminated 
as soon as possible, and, as I say, it is only 
justified today, if at all, by the need for 
revenue. 

Question. But would you give that elimi- 
nation priority over further reduction in the 
regular corporation tax? 

Answer. Not necessarily, but I do feel that 
it is a great injustice. 

Question. How soon could you hope to 
eliminate it? 

Answer. I couldn’t tell you. There are too 
many uncertainties. 

Question. How do the tax theorists recon- 
cile the fact that the payment of interest by 
corporations is deductible, but the payment 
of dividends is not? A corporation can pay 
out interest on its bonds and get a deduction, 
but if they pay dividends on risk capital, the 
investor has to pay a tax and the corporation 
as well 

Answer. Well, of course, you cannot recon- 
cile or justify a lot of the things that are 
in the law today. We have had 20 years of 
one tax bill following another—each one sup- 
posedly based on a new emergency. I am 
hoping that such emergencies are going to 
be less frequent in this administration, be- 
cause without them we would have a chance 
to study the whole problem and work out a 
tax system that is more logical than we have 
today. 

Question. What do you hope to do on some- 
thing like depreciation? 

Answer. The committee will have to have 
hearings on that. Our mail indicates that 
this is a subject on which there is widespread 
interest. 

Question. What would you like to do? 

Answer. Give the taxpayer more flexibility. 

Question. That is another one that would 
cost a lot of money, isn’t it? 

Answer. It could cost a lot of money, de- 
pending on what you do. 


QUESTION OF BABYSITTERS 


Question. Is there much pressure in the 
House for a revision of taxes so as to permit 
women who work to get a deduction to pay 
babysitters and so on? 

Answer. Yes, there is very strong senti- 
ment for such a provision. There is also 
very strong sentiment to increase the 
exemptions. 

Question. That really would cost the 
Treasury some tax money, wouldn’t it? 

Answer. Yes. I have had to take the floor 
on that because, for every $100 that you add 
to the personal exemption, it costs about 
two and one-half billion. For example, if we 
should increase the exemptions from $600 to 
$1,000 I think it would cost something like 
@9 billion. 

Question. Wouldn’t you make up that 
through increased spending on the part of 
the taxpayers? Wouldn't that be a tre- 
mendous stimulant to business activity? 
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Answer. Of course, it would be a tremen- 
dous stimulant which in the long run would 
tend to offset some of the immediate revenue 
loss. However, we couldn't afford to lose 
that amount of money at this time. In- 
creasing exemptions eats up money faster 
than anything else you do in a tax bill, 


AID FOR WORKING MOTHERS 


Question. But you think some kind of re- 
lief will be forthcoming for the working 
mother? 

Answer. I believe that there should be. 

Question. Would that increase our labor 
forces, too? 

Answer. Perhaps, some, 

Question. Would that be only for widows, 
or for working wives as well? 

Answer. I think it probably should be for 
working wives as well. 

When you think of it, the suggestion car- 
ries quite a human appeal. Sometimes the 
wife has to work because the husband isn't 
well and, therefore, she has to carry the load. 
Maybe he isn’t in a position to look after the 
children and they really need outside help. 
Or a widow may have to go out and earn a 
living and at the same time hire someone 
to take care of her small children at home. 
There is a good deal to be said for the propo- 
sition, 

Question. You get a lot of mail on it? 

Answer. Oh, certainly. 

Question. What other things are there of 
public interest in the way of tax reforms? 

Answer. A tremendous number. One of 
the major pressures has been for larger ex- 
emptions; another with respect to medical 
expenses; another for revision of the de- 
pendency allowances, These are only a few. 

Question. Is there any complaint about 
the withholding tax? 

Answer. Some, but largely of a technical 
nature. Of course, there are some who feel 
that if there wasn’t withholding people 
would be more conscious of the fact that 
they are paying taxes. As it is now, they 
are apt to pass it on to their employers. 

Question. They just deal with the net? 

Answer. Yes; with their take-home pay. 

Question. What about the admissions tax 
at the movies; should they have relief? 

Answer. Yes; I think they should. 

Question, Is there any sentiment for a 
revision of the taxes that relate to corpo- 
rations doing business abroad as a means of 
stimulating the export of capital? 

Answer. Oh, yes; and we are going to con- 
sider that problem during our revision 
hearings, 

Question. You think there is a possibility 
of something in that field? 

Answer. Perhaps. Of course, this question 
ties in with the point 4 program. 

Question. You mean, in other words, if an 
American company could invest abroad and 
keep its money over there without paying 
American taxes, that would be helpful to 
point 4? 

Answer. Yes. It would encourage such 
companies to reinvest their earnings and 
expand their operations abroad. 

Question. Don’t you think that some of 
the Internal Revenue Bureau personnel are 
afraid to make settlements because of the 
recent investigations and that they are pass- 
ing the buck to the tax courts? 

Answer. I do, 

Question. Doesn’t that result in serious 
delay if you don't get adjudication at the 
lower levels? 

Answer. It certainly does. 

Question. Do you favor broader powers for 
internal-revenue personnel to settle cases at 
the agent level? 

Answer. I think we can learn a great deal 
from England. I understand they get along 
very well over there because they do have 
broad power to make settlements. Of 
course, we've got a much bigger country to 


deal with iu these matters. It would take 
some very good men and very well-paid men 
to take on that responsibility. 

Question. And the cases of irregularity and 
bribery make it difficult. 

Answer. Well, we hear a great deal about 
that, although the great majority of revenue 
agents are honest, conscientious men. It 
has been reported that an agent has gone 
to audit a company’s income tax returns and 
will say, Now, for $100 I could save you quite 
a bit of money,” and the taxpayer doesn’t 
know whether he is being saved money or 
not, That has apparently happened. 


AN INDEPENDENT REVENUE BUREAU? 


Question. What about these tax agents 
who go around the country? Do you have 
the feeling that, if we could get them, the 
Bureau chiefs and the others over into one 
separate independent agency like the Comp- 
troller General's office, so that there would 
be a personnel from top to bottom independ- 
ent of the Treasury, that would be a good 
thing? 

Answer. Yes, I am inclined to think so, 
Congressman Curtis on my committee has 
submitted a plan to separate the Internal 
Revenue Bureau from the Treasury entirely. 
Whether that will finally go through or not, 
I don’t know. It is one of the areas under 
study. 

Question. That would prevent politics from 
getting into the Bureau, wouldn't it? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. Generally speaking, the Comp- 
troller General’s office has been free from any 
of this, hasn't it? 

Answer. I have always felt so. 

Question. Do you think the Bureau is 
collecting as much of our taxes as it should? 

Answer. Oh, no. Without charging the 
Bureau with any delinquency at all, there 
is no question about the large amount of 
uncollected taxes. Taxes are so high and 
incentives so low that many taxpayers will 
use every possible device to avoid paying their 
proper share of the tax burden. This situ- 
ation is the inevitable result of having tax 
rates too high. Our income tax system de- 
pends on voluntary self-assessment, and such 
a system will continue to work only so long 
as the rates are reasonable. 

Question. Would more personnel for the 
Bureau prevent evasion by taxpayers? 

Answer. It might help to some extent. 
Of course, everytime before election, the 
Bureau makes a big demand on Congress 
for about 5,000 more people and tells us how 
much more revenue they could collect with 
these additional people. Of course, as I have 
just said, you are going to have widespread 
evasion as long as you have unreasonable 
tax rates. No amount of new enforcement 
personnel can cure that situation, 


TIMETABLE FOR TAX CUTS 


Question. Have you any timetable in mind 
so far as the passage of tax bills next year 
is concerned? When will we know what our 
1954 taxes are going to be? Will we have to 
wait until next June again to find out? 

Answer. I hope not. I expected to have 
my tax-reduction bill enacted the first month 
of Congress. I didn’t think they would de- 
lay it. It was reported right out by the 
committee. 

Question. But if you go home in July as 
they are talking, you won’t get back here 
until January 

Answer. Perhaps. 

Question. So we can’t possibly know until 
next April or May what taxes we are going 
to pay in 1954, Do you think that is sufi- 
cient time? 

Answer, No; but under my program tax- 
payers would know right now. 

Question. If there isn’t some action by 
April 1, 1954, corporate tax goes down to 47 
percent and a number of excises go down, 
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Wouldn't it be pretty dificult to get such 
legislation enacted by April 1? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. You are not going to take care 
of the April 1 situation with any legislation 
this year, are you? 

Answer. No. 

Question. How are you going to get into 
the 1954 campaign with the tax-reduction 
program if you don't get busy in January? 

Answer. Of course, the individual income- 
tax reduction automatically takes place next 
January 1 under present law. I have been 
trying to get that reduction moved up by 
6 months. 

Question. And the corporation-tax in- 
crease expires in April 1954? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. With the impasse that has been 
developed in your committee, aren’t you 
pretty well handing yourself over to the 
mercy of the Democrats now, anyway? 

Answer. I wouldn't say so. But I am sat- 
isfied with one thing—if the people don’t get 
this tax reduction now, you will have a Dem- 
ocratic Congress next time. It is pretty 
evenly balanced right now, and 40 Members 
of the Republican side were elected by only 
5 percent or less, That is a margin where 
it only takes a precinct to change the color. 
My mail certainly indicates that. You'd be 
surprised the way the people resent the fail- 
ure to keep that pledge. That was one of 
the main pledges made during the campaign. 

Question. Will a Democratic Congress 
bother Mr. Eisenhower at all? He seems 
to be getting along pretty well with the 
Democrats 

Answer. I certainly wouldn't want to be 
in his shoes if he had a Democratic Con- 
gress. Mr. Hoover went through that. 

Question. Is the sentiment in the Senate 
different from that in the House? 

Answer. I don’t know. Quite a few of 
them have told me that if we could get 
H. R. 1 through, they could get it through 
over there. 

Question. When your H. R. 1 was reported 
out of your committee, what was the vote 
on that? 

Answer. It got all but four votes, Three 
Republicans voted against it and one Demo- 
crat. 

Question. So the Democrats are on record 
in favor of this cut, too? 

Answer. Oh, yes; a good many of them 
are signing my petition for a rule to allow 
my bill to come out on the floor. They 
campaigned on the same issue, you know. 

Question. If your bill should come to the 
floor, what majority do you think it might 
get in the House, both Republican and 
Democrat? 

Answer. Overwhelming. 

Question Three to one? 

Answer. Easily. 

EXCESS-PROFITS OUTLOOK IN SENATE 


Question. Speaker Martin has said sev- 
eral times to the news crowd that if the 
excess-profits extension came to the floor 
there would be no trouble whatever in get- 
ting an overwhelming majority under the 
present circumstances. Do you think there 
is a chance that he could be right? 

Answer. I doubt it very much. It would 
all depend on whether it were a good po- 
litical moye at the time. There is certainly 
no merit to the tax. 

Question. Would you be willing to go 
along with voting the words and leaving out 
the revenue? 

Answer. We couldn’t very well do that. 

Question. Do you have the feeling that 
we are reaching the point of diminishing 
return on our tax rates? 

Answer. I certainly do. 

Question. To sum up, then 

Answer. I feel taxes must come down now. 
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Mr. OAKMAN. Mr. Speaker, at one 
time or another, all of us have known 
and sympathized with persons forced 
into individual or corporate bankruptcy. 
Only too often the bankruptcy proceed- 
ings reveal no serious fault, either as to 
ability or intent, on the part of the bank- 
rupt. Ordinary business risks involve 
economic factors which sometimes are 
beyond the control of the risk-taker. 

For this reason, and for the further 
reason that conduct of business usually 
involved interstate transactions, the 
Federal Government long ago assumed 
responsibility for the legal and admin- 
istrative aspects of settlements in bank- 
ruptcy. It could not very well be other- 
wise. 

By application of a single law through- 
out all of the States and Territories, the 
Federal Government guarantees equal 
treatment of all creditors, wherever their 
places of business and impartial treat- 
ment also of the bankrupt debtor, with 
respect to actions of his creditors in 
other States and Territories concerning 
his property located within their local 
jurisdictions. 

Still further, existence of a single 
bankruptcy law for all the States and 
Territories bespeaks a law that is objec- 
tive and in no way subject to local and 
personal prejudice. Local influence, in 
behalf either of creditor or debtor, is 
comparatively powerless against an au- 
thority so far removed as that of the 
Federal Government. 

It might be said that these considera- 
tions are of small moment to one who 
is declared bankrupt, in view of the fact 
that he is bound to lose everything any- 
way. In a measure this may be true, al- 
though by Federal law he is protected in 
perpetuity from legal harassment on ac- 
count of debts discharged by the Federal 
court in bankruptcy. 

On the other hand, though, these con- 
siderations are highly important to cred- 
itors, whoever and wherever they may 
be. The Federal bankruptcy law, by 
reason of its general application and its 
indifference to local interests, puts the 
creditors, in most respects, on a basis of 
equitable participation in the liquidated 
assets of the bankrupt individual or cor- 
poration. 

Now I have said, Mr. Speaker, that 
the Federal bankruptcy law puts the 
creditors on a fair and equitable basis, 
in most respects. It does not do so in 
all respects. For this reason, today I 
have introduced a legislative bill, de- 
signed to cure an inequity embodied in 
the provisions of that law, as amended 
by Congress in 1952. 

By so doing I have carried out a re- 
quest of the corporation counsel in my 
home city of Detroit. For the most part 
I have followed rather closely his sug- 


gestions concerning and proposed 
amendment to the bankruptcy act. He 
is a man in whose judgment and legal 
ability I have the greatest confidence. 
I think his suggested amendment 
worthy of consideration by this honor- 
able body. 

This bill also has the support of the 
Michigan Municipal League, the Amer- 
ican Municipal Association and the Na- 
tional Institute of Municipal Law Offi- 
cers. 

The measure of which I speak is en- 
titled “A bill to amend the Bankruptcy 
Act to make tax liens of States and their 
subdivisions valid against trustees in 
bankruptcy.” 

A careful reading of the statute, Mr. 
Speaker, compels the belief that it was 
by inadvertence, rather than by intent, 
that a former Congress derogated State 
and local tax liens from their proper 
status with respect to bankruptcies. A 
Slight difference of wording, as between 
two paragraphs in the earlier amend- 
ment, it would seem, accomplished the 
undesired result. 

The amendment I have offered relates 
to clause (2) of subdivision (c) of sec- 
tion 67, of the Bankruptcy Act, as 
amended. The essential provision con- 
tained in the proposed amendment states 
that. other provisions to the contrary 
notwithstanding— 

Statutory liens (other than liens for taxes) 
created or recognized by the laws of any 
State for debts owing to any person, in- 
cluding any State or any subdivision there- 
of, on personal property not accompanied 
by possession of, or by levy upon, or by se- 
questration or distraint of, such property, 
shall not be valid against the trustee. 


Thus it appears, Mr. Speaker, that the 
essence of this proposed amendment to 
the Bankruptey Act is contained in the 
words “other than liens for taxes,” By 
the addition of these five words, I be- 
lieve, the 1952 amendment would be 
clarified. What I believe was the intent 
of Congress would be made clear, beyond 
any possibility of misinterpretation, 

As in the instance of the 1952 amend- 
ment, the proposed change in the Bank- 
ruptcy Act would govern proceedings, so 
far as practicable and applicable, in 
cases pending when it takes effect. The 
only difference between the two amend- 
ments in this respect is that the one now 
proposed makes it unmistakably clear 
that in cases where the provisions of the 
amendatory act are not applicable, they 
shall be disposed of conformably to the 
provisions of the Bankruptcy Act just 
prior to the effective date of the amend- 
ment. 

It has been argued that either all cases 
pending on the effective date of the 
amendment should come within its pur- 
view, or none at all. The basis of this 
argument is obvious. Hardships might 
accrue during the 90-day period between 
enactment of the amendment and its 
effective date. 

I have preferred, however, to follow 
the provisions of the 1952 amendment so 
far as possible, and to clarify rather than 
change their intent. As the amendment 
now is proposed, decisions as to appli- 
cability of the change in the law would 
be left to the discretion of the referee in 
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bankruptcy in each case, subject to Fed- 
eral court review on appeal. It seems to 
me that likelihood of extensive litigation 
on this point would be small. 

Paragraph 2 of the bill is substantially 
identical to the similar provisions of the 
1938 and 1952 amendments to the Bank- 
ruptcy Act. 

Mr. Speaker, I am convinced that en- 
actment of the amendment to the Bank- 
ruptey Act I have just described would 
cure an injustice to the States and their 
subdivisions, which now are seriously 
hampered in collection of substantial 
sums due them in taxes. Substantial 
sums of money, the collection of which 
would serve, even though indirectly, in 
lightening the present burden of State 
and local taxes in every State of the 
Union. 

In conclusion let me say that President 
Eisenhower already has expressed his 
concern over inequities in the imposition 
and collection of taxes, as between the 
Federal Government and governments 
of States and local communities. It ap- 
pears probable that studies will be made 
and steps taken to eliminate these injus- 
tices. This is just one more way in 
which one of their rightful powers and 
privileges can be returned to the States 
and their subdivisions, 


In This Atomic Age the Best Insurance of 
Security Is a Strong Air Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD W. HOFFMAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1953 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Minois. Mr. 
Speaker, the announcement by the Sec- 
retary of Defense that he proposed a 
reduction of $5 billion in the Air Force 
budget came as a great surprise to many 
Members of Congress. For a good many 
years Congress has been definitely air- 
minded, and in 1949 was even more air- 
minded than the President. Funds ap- 
propriated by the 81st Congress were 
withheld by President Truman. In fact, 
it took the Korean war to give the United 
States a program for the Air Force we 
need—an Air Force which, if we had had 
it, might have been a deterrent to Com- 
munist aggression. 

An outstanding American patriot who 
shares the surprise of Congressmen at 
the Secretary’s action is Col. Robert 
McCormick, the publisher and editor of 
the Chicago Tribune. Colonel McCor- 
mick believes in air power. He believes 
in national defense. And he believes 
that to achieve national defense we 
must have a strong Air Force. In a 
recent editorial he writes: Even an un- 
informed layman appreciates the fact 
that in an atomic age the best insurance 
of security is a strong air force. 

Colonel McCormick also believes in 
trimming the budget—but not at the ex- 
pense of the Air Force. Not only is a 
strong Air Force the best insurance of 
our security; it is the most flexible, and 
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therefore the most economical. It would 
take two navies to defend us, one in the 
Atlantic and one in the Pacific. But it 
takes only one Air Force to do the job. 
Colonel McCormick concludes: 

Our vote is for adequate defense in the 
air. We can dispense with wasteful military 
spending and exorbitant taxes and we can 
bear with resignation the prospect of doing 
without useless land wars in places like 
Korea and getting along with a much re- 
duced Army and Navy. 


Mr. Speaker, I too believe in airpower. 
I believe in the United States Air Force. 
And I have faith in men like General 
Vandenberg, General Twining, and Gen- 
eral LeMay who have given the better 
part of their lives to the Air Force, who 
directed the victorious Air Forces in 
World War II, and who have brought 
the United States Air Force to its present 
state of effectiveness. I agree with the 
statement of such leaders that we need 
a first-rate Air Force that can maintain 
air superiority over any other Air Force 
in the world. 

It gives me pleasure to find my own 
views so well expressed in a strong edi- 
torial from a great newspaper. I smiled, 
naturally, at the witty title of the edi- 
torial, inspired of course by the discus- 
sion now going on: “The Blue Yonder 
Gets a Little Wilder.” But there will be 
nothing to smile about if we reduce our 
Air Force, and make it second rate. A 
decision to do so might bring on a catas- 
trophe we, as a Nation, would pay for for 
years to come, 

Mr. Speaker, the lack of reality in a 
program that would deliberately reduce 
national security could not be better ex- 
pressed than in the editorial I refer to, 
Under unanimous consent of my col- 
leagues, I extend my remarks by insert- 
ing this stirring admonition in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The editorial of June 10 is as follows: 

THE BLUE YONDER Gets A LITTLE WILDER 

A bitter debate has resulted from the 
Eisenhower administration's decision to cut 
appropriations for the Air Force by some $5 
billion from the allocation requested by Mr. 
Truman before he left office. The Truman 
budget was designed to carry out the recom- 
mendation of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in 
1951 that the Air Force be built to 143 wings 
by the end of 1954. The Eisenhower pro- 
gram would build to 110 wings by July 1954, 
and to 120 by December 1955. 

General Vandenberg, who is retiring as 
Chief of the Air Force at the end of this 
month, appeared before a Senate Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee to protest the cut and 
charge that it endangered national security. 
He implied that continual program modifica- 
tions and reversals by the President and 
Air Secretary Talbott had the Air Force in a 
state of confusion. 

Talbott, on the other hand, said that 
there would be no loss of strength, since pro- 
curement would be continued at the level 
required to build up a force of 143 wings, 
with excess planes going to the Air National 
Guard and Reserve units. He said that the 
administration must seek a balance between 
military requirements and economic ca- 
pabilities. 

It is difficult for anyone but a technical 
expert to decide the merits of this contro- 
versy. The public is torn between con- 
flicting desires. It wants maximum secu- 
rity, but it also wants governmental economy 
and tax reduction. It knows that, despite 
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the cut, the Air Force will have more than 
$40 billion to spend during the year start- 
ing July 1. That, of course, covers hold- 
over appropriations and authorizations, 
The citizen cannot understand why this 
country can't get all the air protection it 
needs from that huge sum. 

As an air general, Vanderberg is out to get 
all he can for the Air Force, and a little 
more if possible. The commanders of the 
other services have the same outlook. Gen- 
eral Collins, the retiring Army Chief of 
Staff, testified that manpower cuts in the 
ground forces represented such grave “mili- 
tary risks and limitations” that he would 
not care to state them in public. On all 
sides the cry is, “You can’t cut us.” 

We believe that the problem goes far be- 
yond the relatively insignificant cutbacks 
in appropriations proposed for the Air Force 
and other services. Our tax plight, our un- 
balanced budget, our astronomical military 
spending, and our unhappiness about all of 
them are the consequences of pursuing an 
irrational foreign policy, a catch-as-catch- 
can military policy, and of the mistakes re- 
sulting from both. 

Even an uninformed layman appreciates 
the fact that in an atomic age the best 
insurance of security is a strong Air Force. 
Yet this administration and its predecessor 
have got themselves tangled in a land war in 
Korea and in a ground-army concept for the 
defense of Europe through the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization. We have it on 
the authority of Army Secretary Stevens that 
the 3 years of the Korean war have cost us 
$15 billion. 

We submit, and we don’t think it can be 
disputed, that when the Washington ad- 
ministration follows a foreign policy which 
enmeshes us in foreign land wars and in 
preparation for land wars in Europe and 
elsewhere, then it has to make good the 
cost of its ground armies by cutting else- 
where. Unfortunately, the Air Force must 
suffer, even though most Americans would 
prefer to have the most powerful Air Force 
possible, even if they had little else. 

We do not believe that the Government 
can go on spending vast annual sums for 
preparedness against the threat of an attack 
so indefinite that nobody knows whether it 
will ever come. Planes and armaments 
quickly become obsolete and the military 
plant has to be built all over, at even great- 
er cost. Deficit spending, ruinous taxes, in- 
flation, and collapse are the concomitants of 
any such policy. 

The only rational preparation for defense 
is a strong defensive air shield of warning 
devices, guided missile and other ground 
defense installations, and a numerous and 
powerful flight defensive force, with enough 
strategic bombing power in reserve to prom- 
ise retaliation to attack. Along with this 
should go a program of continuous research 
looking to the development of prototypes, 
so that if America were plunged into war 
it could get into large-scale production with- 
out delay. 

We have, in general, started up cold from 
the assembly Hne in past wars. It is not 
an ideal system, but it has kept us from 
going broke trying to maintain a war foot- 
ing through prolonged periods of peace. It 
is foolish to believe we can have or can afford 
everything at once—a dominant Air Force, 
a great Navy, a huge ground force, peripheral 
Wars, permanent garrisons in Europe, na- 
tional security, reasonable Government 
spending, and taxes short of crushing. 

We have to make up our minds what we 
want and where to restrict and trim back. 
Our vote is for adequate defense in the air. 
We can dispense with wasteful military 
spending and exorbitant taxes, and we can 
bear with resignation the prospect of doing 
without useless land wars in places like 
Korea and getting along with a much re- 
duced Army and Navy. 
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HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1953 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with much pleasure that I read the good 
news that my colleague Hon. Norris 
Poulson had been elected mayor of Los 
Angeles. 

My joy was tinged with a little sad- 
ness because that would remove him 
from the comradeship and friendship 
that I enjoyed with him and his family 
as a fellow Member of the House of 
Representatives. We entered the 78th 
Congress together and it happened that 
our offices were next to each other. Con- 
sequently I soon became well acquainted 
with him and his charming wife and 
their three lovely daughters. We served 
in five Congresses together. During his 
9 years’ service he was a diligent and 
forceful Member of the House. He was 
particularly alert to help California with 
its water problems, so far as they could 
be helped by Federal participation. He 
recognized and emphasized to the House 
that California as one of the largest 
Federal income-tax contributors was en- 
titled to help from the National Govern- 
ment. He became an authority on recla- 
mation and fiood-control problems and 
used his influence to get necessary and 
justified Federal assistance. With the 
great migration to California during and 
after World War Il—over 4 million—the 
problems of water, housing, highways, 
schools, and so forth, became more and 
more complicated and critical. With all 
these Norris Poulson concerned himself 
and gave valuable aid toward their so- 
lution. No Member, during my service in 
the House, strived harder or more effec- 
tively for California than Mr. Poulson. 

His life is a typical success story. 
Born on a farm in Oregon, he helped 
educate himself and finally moved to 
Los Angeles. Later he was a member of 
the California Assembly for two terms 
immediately prior to entering Congress 
in January 1943. His family life was 
ideal. He married his childhood sweet- 
heart and to them were born three splen- 
did girls each of whom is now happily ~ 
married. ” 

His broad background in the special 
problems of southern California in par- 
ticular should make him a good mayor 
of the great city of Los Angeles. To be 
the executive chief of such a great and 
growing city is no easy assignment. But 
with his good common sense, his ca- 
pacity to get along and work with people, 
Norris Poulson should make a fine mayor. 
He will give a good administration to the 
people of Los Angeles, if he gets the nec- 
essary cooperation. Also, I feel certain 
that he will meet the crime problem that 
seems to be prevalent in almost all our 
large cities, head on and I predict he 
will hold crime to a minimum in the 
city of the angels. ; 
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He knows that he has the friendship 
and cooperation of all of the members 
of the California delegation in the House 
who have had the privilege of working 
with him. 

I hope and pray that God will bless 
him with good health so that he will be 
able to carry the great burdens that will 
be his as the mayor of Los Angeles. 


Exceptional Civilian Service Award 
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HON. OLIVER P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1953 


Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, I was privileged to be present 
at a ceremony yesterday, June 16, 1953, 
when a lady from my district received 
the Department of the Army’s highest 
honor for civilian employees, the Excep- 
tional Civilian Service Award. I am 
proud that one of my constituents is 
such an excellent example of the highest 
type of Federal employee. 

Miss Dorothy A. Troxel, a native of 
Southington, Ohio, received the Excep- 
tional Civilian Service Award from the 
Secretary of the Army Robert T. Stevens 
for making available to the Army, with- 
out charge, and accomplished on her 
own time and at her own expense, a 
Mongolian-English dictionary. 

Need for such a dictionary arose in 
connection with Miss Troxel’s work as 
a geographic names specialist for the 
Army Map Service in Washington, D. C., 
when she found no Mongolian-English 
dictionary existed. After 5 years of 
tedious research and painstaking effort, 
she completed the manuscript and pre- 
sented it to the Army for publication. 
It has now been printed as an official 
technical manual of the Department of 
the Army. 

The citation which Secretary Stevens 
presented to Miss Troxel with the gold 
medal states: 

Her scholarly achievement and unselfish 
patriotism in making possible a technical 
manual of unique military value are an in- 
spiration to her associates and reflect great 
credit to herself and the United States Gov- 
ernment. 


In undertaking the project Miss Troxel 
pioneered in an entirely new field. It is 
estimated that only about half a dozen 
persons in the United States are quali- 
fied to prepare such a manuscript. Miss 
Troxel speaks German, French, Chinese, 


and Mongolian, and before joining the 


Army Map Service as a translator of 
Chinese in 1943 she had gone to China 


in 1936 to study the Chinese language 


and culture, living for 1 year in Peking. 
Upon her return to the United States in 
1937 she continued her study of the 
Chinese language and literature at Har- 
vard University. 

In her compilation Miss Troxel used 
the official Khaikaha language of the 
Mongolian People’s Republic—Outer 


Mongolia—which has undergone much 
change in the past 20 years. Since the 
foundation of the independent Mon- 
golian State the language differs greatly 
from that of the feudal period, still used 
by outlying Mongolian tribes. Miss 
Troxel's vocabulary includes the current 
spoken and written language of the peo- 
ple which is used in newspapers and 
popular literature of the Mongolian 
People’s Republic. 

It was necessary for Miss Troxel to 
hand-letter all the Mongolian words on 
465 pages of manuscript for the Mon- 
golian-English section and on more than 
12,900 cards for the English-Mongolian 
part, since no typewriter with Mongolian 
characters was available to her. 

I know all the Members of the House 
will join with me in congratulating this 
charming lady upon her scholarly con- 
tribution to the technical knowledge of 
our Government, 


Water or Grass—Both Public Property 
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HON. WESLEY A. D’EWART 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1953 


Mr. D'EWART. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial from the Western Farm Life 
newspaper of June 15, 1953, presenting a 
new approach to the problems presented 
by H. R. 4023, the Uniform Federal 
Grazing Lands Act: 


WATER OR GRASS—BOTH PUBLIC PROPERTY 


Suppose you depended on irrigation water 
originating on publicly owned land in the 
high mountains—water which Is actually the 
property of the Nation as a whole—to grow 
your crops, Suppose you had no right or 
claim to this water, but only a permit subject 
to annual review by a Government agency 
Suppose that you faced the certainty that 
the amount of your permit would be reduced 
when your farm is sold or shrinks when in- 
herited by your widow or children. Suppose 
you had no right of appeal to a court or board 
of review empowered to act in case of dif- 
ference with the Government body over the 
amount of your water allotment or how you 
use it. 

There is a whole body of irrigation law to 
prevent these things from happening— 
rightly so, most people think. Now consider 
a parallel situation: 

Suppose you depended on grass growing 
on publicly owned land in the high moun- 
tains—grass which is actually the property 
of the Nation as a whole—for summer grazing 
of your cattle and sheep. Suppose you have 
no right or claim to this grass, but only a 
permit subject to annual review by a Govern- 
ment agency. Suppose you faced the cer- 
tainty that the amount of your permit would 
be reduced when your ranch is sold or de- 
scends by inheritance to your widow or chil- 
dren. Suppose you had no right of appeal 
to a court or board of review empowered to 
act in case of difference with that Govern- 
ernment body over the amount of grass or 
how you use it. 

The latter case is not hypothetical. It is a 
situation facing many western stockmen, 
They feel that they are entitled to the same 
degree of relief as has been given the irriga- 
tion farmer. S. 1491 and H. R. 4023, duplicate 
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bills now being considered in Congress com- 
monly called the Uniform Grazing Tenancy 
Act, seek to grant that relief. 


Only One Contro!ling Consideration in Any 
Decision in the International Field— 
Will It Strengthen or Weaken Commu- 
nist Prestige and Power? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1953 


Mr, JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recor, I 
include the following statement by Edgar 
Ansel Mowrer: 


Pataiors WILL CLASH Over Rep Cutna’s Next 
U. N. Bio 


(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 


My colleague, Walter Lippmann, finds the 
Korean armistice reasonable and honorable. 

Senator Biu KNowtanp, of California, 
finds it slightly dishonorable. 

When such an argument can arise between 
two patriotic Americans, imagine the clash 
when it comes to considering Red China's 
next bid for admission to the United Nations. 

Then, as now, there will be two ways of 
judging the interest of the United States. 
These two will be mutually exclusive: Which 
we choose may well depend upon whether we 
think of the United States primarily as a 
member of the United Nations or as a sov- 
ereign power upon whose will and strength 
the fate of the planet now chiefly depends, 


INVOLVED IN U. N. AIMS 


As a member of the United Nations, the 
United States is committed to a policy of 
resisting (but not punishing) aggression and 
of recognizing the status quo at least to the 
point of repudiating changes made by vio- 
lence. We are therefore involved in (if not 
entirely committed to) the U. N. position 
that a bad peace is preferable to almost any 
new war. 

If we accept this policy wholeheartedly, 
then—once peace has been reestablished in 
Korea—there seems no valid reason why we 
should not admit Red China to the U. N. if 
only because it is a large chunk of the status 
quo, meaning the world as it is. 

This is the position of Britain and India, 
The United States, however, has a second 
position and another responsibility. As the 
only nation on earth (repeat, only) able to 
defeat the U. S. S. R. we Americans have 
another and conflicting interest. This is to 
hold the line against Communist encroach- 
ment everywhere at whatever cost—and roll 
it back wherever possible even if this entails 
the risk of major war. 


WE WERE DUPED 


According to this view, the Communists 
(and our own innocence) duped us into let- 
ting Moscow establish an empire over a third 
of the human race—an empire far too large 
for the safety of the non-Communist world. 
This does not justify counteraggression or a 
preventive war on our part. 

But it calls upon us to utilize every Com- 
munist aggression not merely to hold the 
line but to recuperate any part of what we 
recklessly and needlessly lost. This is ob- 
viously what the Republican Party meant by 
its promise of “liberating” Eastern Europe. 

We missed a golden opportunity of retak- 
ing North Korea. We did so partly out of 
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regard for our position as a member of the 
United Nations. 

We cannot afford to make any further re- 
nunciations in Asia out of regard for the 
United Nations. For in its present form the 
United Nations is not—as Senator Tarr has 
properly stated—a dependable instrument 
even against open aggression, still less 
against the more subtle forms of Communist 
encroachment. 


ALLIES NEED US 


Nor can we afford to make any further 
renunciations in Asia out of regard for the 
timidity of our European allies. We need 
these allies—but not one whit more than 
they need us, perhaps less. 

So if we make paramount the interest of 
the United States as a sovereign power 
guarding human freedom, then we shall view 
Red China’s demand to be taken into the 
United Nations coldly, without legalistic 
bias. We shall answer that demand solely 
on one count: 

Will it strengthen or weaken the non- 
Communist world, particularly the nearby 
Asian peoples? 


DRIVE A WEDGE? 


Here again we shall hear the sly arguments 
of British traders. They want us to believe 
that by treating Red China well and drawing 
a line under the Chinese civil war, we shall 
stabilize Asia and eventually “drive a wedge 
between Red China and Red Russia,” mean- 
while reopening the Chinese markets (per- 
haps) to world commerce. 

On the other hand, Senator H. ALEXANDER 
Smir, of New Jersey, in every way a mod- 
erate man, warns us that letting Red China 
into the U. N. will strengthen communism 
all through Asia. It will convince the weak 
peoples that they cannot resist—and they 
will cease trying to resist. 

In consequence, instead of building up 
Asians to defend themselves, we should be 
tearing their defenses down. So we should 
exclude Red China from the U. N. (using 
our veto power if necessary) and continue 
building up National China on Formosa as 
a permanent threat to Red Chinese. 

Personally, I agree with the Senator. The 
essential thing is that all Americans should 
view the problem of Red China as strictly a 
matter of United States national interest 
and refuse to let any arguments defiect us 
from that view. 


Address of President Eisenhower 
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HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1953 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following address by 
the President at the annual convention 
of the National Young Republican Or- 
ganization, held at Mount Rushmore 
National Monument in the Black Hills 
of South Dakota, June 11, 1953: 

Mrs. Chairman, Governor Anderson, dis- 
tinguished guests, and ladies and gentlemen, 
I have been signally honored in the invi- 
tation from this organization to come to 
this beautiful spot today. I have been privi- 
leged to come with the two distinguished 
United States Senators from this State, Sen- 
ator Monpr and Senator Case and with 
them Congressman Berry and Congressman 


We are further complimented today by 
the presence here of a group of young Re- 
publicans now serving you and all of us in 
Congress. So all in all it makes it an occa- 
sion that will live long in my memory. 

Now one of the many responsibilities I 
acquired last year was that of becoming 
leader of the Republican Party. I am very 
proud—and I may add that I am kept in- 
tensely aware—of this special responsibility. 

Most Americans would agree with me that 
it is not appropriate for the President of 
the United States to indulge incessantly in 
partisan political activities—every day on 
every possible occasion. Many of the most 
critical problems before our country are, in 
no sense, partisan issues. They involve all 
Americans; and in meeting them the Presi- 
dent must strive to serve all our citizens. 
For these problems threaten freedom itself. 
They summon and demand unadulterated 
patriotism. 

Yet all Americans also have the deep con- 
viction that representative government re- 
quires a healthy two-party system. In this 
sense, the responsibility of the President as 
party leader is recognized as an inescapable 
duty, essential to democracy itself. 

Having been all my life a member of a 
militant organization, it would be strange 
indeed if I should lack satisfaction in a 
meeting with militant Republicans, and the 
young Republicans have certainly earned 
that title. I assure you that your zeal, your 
courage, your energy in serving our country 
through the GOP excite my admiration 
and command my deepest respect; likewise 
my affection. 

I therefore welcome this opportunity to 
meet with a Republican group, and par- 
ticularly to speak to you young men and 
women who tomorrow will be leading this 
party and, let me add with confidence, lead- 
ing this Nation. 

Now some members of the opposition party 
will, of course, contest this in every way 
they can. With vast volumes of anguished 
oratory, they will proclaim their grief over all 
we do. 

We must be philosophic and patient about 
all this. For this sound-and-fury also is a 
characteristic element in our two-party sys- 
tem. And we must keep our sense of humor 
always—for, since time immemorial man has 
heard no cry more agonized than that of the 
deposed bureaucrat or the demoted poli- 
tician. 

Now, understanding all this, let us never- 
theless remind ourselves that no party’s 
tenure of office is assured by merely wishing 
it so. Our tenure will depend, first of all, 
upon Republican performance—upon the 
wisdom and the unity we prove in advancing 
a program that will serve the interests and 
needs of all our citizens. It will depend— 
beyond this—upon the efficiency of the Re- 
publican organization in bringing to every 
citizen in the land clear knowledge of our 
problems and our progress toward their 
solution. 

We Republicans, in short, though identi- 
fied as a partisan political party, can know 
and serve our own interests only as we know 
and serve those of all our people—of all 
parties and races and creeds. Hence, as we 
join in a partisan meeting with great satis- 
faction, we gather in a spirit not so much 
partisan as American. 

Now, your individual and collective inter- 
est in our party is especially vital, for its 
whole future belongs to you. You are inter- 
ested, as are your elders, in the present. You 
share its burdens; you must provide your 
share of the required leadership, 

But, obviously, your youth makes you the 
possessors of the future, and makes the Re- 
publican Party yours to commend or to cor- 
rect, to strengthen in wisdom and in will. 

For this reason, you have a special right 
to ask of me: What is this party of ours 
achieving in Washington; what are its meth- 
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ods today and its hopes for tomorrow; and, 
above all, what beliefs are ruling its growth 
and its future? 

Now, let me try to answer these questions 
as briefiy and clearly as I can. 

To summarize something of what the Re- 
publican Party has done in just 5 months, I 
cite 10 quite specific achievements. These 
are 10 areas in which deeds, not promises, 
testify to the work done. 

First, in the field of foreign affairs: We 
have dedicated our party resolutely to a pol- 
icy seeking to strengthen and secure friend- 
ship and cooperation among all nations lov- 
ing freedom and resisting tyranny. We have 
recognized that the power to stay free de- 
mands spiritual strength, economic strength, 
military strength; and the fostering of all of 
these is essential to true collective security. 

We have worked not only to improve our 
defense against threatened Communist ag- 
gression, not only to eliminate in the non- 
Communist world those conditions that in- 
vite the propaganda of the Communists, but 
also to encourage strains and stresses within 
the ranks of the 800 million in the Soviet 
world now denied the hopes and the rewards 
of a free life. 

We have in the 5 months we have been in 
office been striving both to perfect this policy 
and to make it clearly understood by our 
friends throughout the world. Our special 
emissaries have gone, or shortly will be go- 
ing, to almost every section of the globe, to 
make plain our single, simple purpose— 
peace and security for ourselves and for our 
friends everywhere. 

It has been in this spirit, for example, 
that an American Secretary of State has 
made, for the first time in our history, a 
pilgrimage to an area of utmost importance 
to us all—the Near and Middle East and 
south Asia. And in the same purpose of 
good will, in that same spirit, my brother, 
the president of Pennsylvania State College, 
will soon start on an extended visit on my 
behalf to South America. 

Signs of such good will must me matched 
by the evidence of good deeds. 

Firm and lasting collective security can- 
not be built of promises and gestures alone. 
For this reason, our foreign-aid program as 
now conceived and administered, realistically 
and economically, is indispensable to all our 
security arrangements. All the plans we 
have made, including many of the savings 
in our security department are conceivable 
and practicable only when geared to this 
essential foreign aid. For only this aid en- 
ables our friends in the world to assume their 
proper roles in the common defense of 
freedom. 

I know that you especially appreciate this 
truth. Tor I have found everywhere in our 
country that young men and women are 
conspicuously and keenly aware of the mean- 
ing and the demands of collective security, 
without which there is no true security for 
anyone, 

Next: We have reviewed and revised mili- 
tary defense plans to meet realistically the 
needs of our times. These plans are designed 
to avoid the need for “crash” operations 
meeting sudden unforeseen crises. They are 
projected ahead for a continuing, not an in- 
termittent, time of crisis. We must be ready 
to meet not merely some sudden, lightening- 
like attack, but the enduring responsibili- 
ties, both military and economic, that fall 
upon us as the leaders of freedom's forces. 

The programs we have devised are calcu- 
lated primarily to make and keep us mili- 
tarily secure during such an age. They are 
conceived—with care and logic—in the hope 
that even the Soviets can be persuaded to 
see the utter folly of counting upon the 
success of aggression or, indeed, of depending 
solely upon armraments for security. When- 
ever that day truly dawns, then the burden 
of arms now so grievously slowing the social 
progress of mankind can be lifted from the 
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world and the pursuit of human happiness 
be gloriously speeded. 

Next: We have freed our economy of need- 
less stifling controls—and at the same time 
taken effective steps to assure the well-being 
of all our people. Throughout our economy, 
the power of American initiative is being 
encouraged again to prove itself. 

Without resort to emergency measures, for 
example, we have seen cattle prices show 
signs of stabilizing, after the drastic drop 
begun many, many months ago. A new in- 
ternational wheat agreement has been nego- 
tiated which, once ratified, will assure for our 
farmers of an export outlet for large quanti- 
ties of wheat at a price 25 cents above the 
previous agreement. 

We are revitalizing the foreign agricultural 
service to promote foreign trade. Legal price 
supports have been maintained, while spoil- 
age has been reduced and storage costs have 
been cut. Agriculture, caught today in a 
harsh squeeze because of high operating 
costs, needs the prospect of a good, stable 
income. 

We are now busily engaged in consulting 
farmers from all parts of the United States, 
to help us work out a program designed to 
achieve this goal, without regimenting the 
farm families of America. I am confident 
we can do it. 

Next: And I assure you, most important, 
we have instituted what amounts almost toa 
revolution in Federal Government as we 
have seen it operating in our generation. 
We have set about making it smaller rather 
than bigger—we have been finding things it 
can stop doing rather than new things for 
it to do. Recommended expenditures for 
the next year have been cut by $414 billion 
and requests of the Congress for new 
money have been reduced by more than $81, 
billion. The Federal payroll is already 

smaller by more than 50,000 individuals— 
which means a saving of no less than $180 
million per year. And every single depart- 
ment of the Government has reduced its 
requests for money for the next year. 

Next: We have set about making Govern- 
ment not only more economical but more 
efficient in its operations, by speeding reor- 
ganizations of whole departments. These 
have included the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Department of Defense, the State 
Department, the Government Information 
Program, the Department of Justice, the 
Mutual Security Agency. 

This has meant the refining and coordina- 
tion of Government functions ranging all 
the way from the welfare of the farms of 
South Dakota to the construction of air 
bases in North Africa. 

Next: We have created a new Cabinet 
office—the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. For the first time the 
problems of the needy and the sick, the aged, 
and the helpless are in charge of a major 
department of the Federal Government. 
Next: We are helping to foster the revital- 
ization of local and State government: We 
have instituted a complete review of Federal- 
State relations, with the purpose of clearing 
lines of authority, eliminating wasteful 
duplication, and insuring to State and local 
governments the responsibility for all func- 
tions properly theirs. 

We have called the governors of all the 
States to a conference in Washington, to 
review with them the whole matter of na- 
tional security, and this healthy practice is 
to be repeated regularly in the years ahead. 
Respecting the rights and responsibilities of 
the States, we have determined the dispo- 
sition of the tidelands oil with action that, 
in my deep conviction, recognizes fairly the 
constitutional rights of both Federal and 
State Governments. 

Next, we have attacked the problem of in- 
ternal security with a vigor long overdue. 


We have set up security regulations in the 
Federal Government which, while strictly 
respecting the just rights of every civil serv- 
ant, at the same time recognize this basic 
principle: Government employment itself is 
not a right but a privilege. 

This privilege is at last being categorically 
denied anyone not worthy of the American 
people’s trust—whether in any department 
of Government, or in the delegation of the 
United Nations, or in any Embassy abroad. 
This assuring of proper securlty—as I said 
in the State of the Union message—is the 
direct responsibility of the executive branch 
of the Government. This responsibility is 
now being met. 

And I assure you again it is being met—as 
it must be met—without resort to un-Amer- 
ican methods; the rights of the innocent and 
the reputation of the devoted public serv- 
ant must be militantly defended. Should 
we fail in this, we would have none but fail- 
ures and wasters left to serve the Federal 
Government. 

And here let me repeat once again: The 
vast bulk of your Federal employees com- 
prise dedicated and able citizens. I respect 
and I honor them. 

Next: We have, through a healthy and 
thoroughly renovated Department of Jus- 
tice, begun effectively to attack crime and 
corruption. This attack cares more for the 
substance of the results it achieves than for 
the size of the television audiences it com- 
mands. A completely overhauled Depart- 
ment of Justice staff is directing these oper- 
ations—from major antitrust actions to the 
exposure of vicious crime rings that have 
long ruled the docks of our major ports. 

Next.and finally: We have taken substan- 
tial steps toward ensuring equal civil rights 
to all our citizens regardless of race or creed 
or color, 

Again: These actions have been designed 
to remove terrible injustices rather than to 
capture headlines. They are being taken, 
quietly and determinedly, wherever the au- 
thority of the Federal Government extends. 

Action has been taken in Army camps and 
schools. And in the District of Columbia, 
before the bar of the Supreme Court, the 
Attorney General has successfully appealed 
for the upholding of laws barring segrega- 
tion in all public places in our National Cap- 
ital. 

This list, then, suggests some of our for- 
ward movement in 10 critical areas of Gov- 
ernment. It would be foolish to pretend that 
these achievements are more than a be- 
ginning. But I sincerely believe they are a 
good beginning. 

There is something to be added here that 
is scarcely less important for our future. It 
is this: These results have been achieved by 
ways and means that, while not new in our 
history, have been too long out of fashion 
in our Government. 

First. One fact I think is particularly 
meaningful to you: This administration is 
profoundly young in spirit. Perhaps in this, 
more than anything else, I can say to you: 
There has been a change in Washington. 

The men directing the work of this ad- 
ministration are uncompromised by years of 
political promises and campaign oratory. 
They are not prisoners of their own past mis- 
takes or their own stale habits of handling 
public affairs. They are busily, freshly, 
youthfully, at work. 

Secondly, another new quality in the work- 
ing of this administration is reflected in the 
role of the Cabinet. The Cabinet can be 
whatever kind of body the administration 
wants. It can—on the one hand—be a score 
of heads that do nothing but nod, in neat 
array—a kind of agreeable approval of every- 
thing proposed by the President. It can 
be—in the other extreme, a babel of discord- 
ant voices in which the prize of decision be- 
longs to the loudest voice. 
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The present Cabinet—I assure you—be- 
longs to neither of these futile extremes. It 
is a group of capable and purposeful individ- 
uals. They give advice candidly and 
thoughtfully, speaking their several minds 
freely and lucidly to but one purpose—to 
offer the best, the wisest programs within 
their power for all our 160 million citizens. 
And this applies to the Republican leaders 
of the Senate and the House as well as the 
officers of the Cabinet. 

In this same spirit of constructive purpose 
have been shaped the relations between the 
executive and legislative branches of the 
Government. I have had the pleasure of 
meeting at the White House with every Sen- 
ator and almost every Congressman of both 
parties—a number of whom, though veterans 
in Government, had never before entered the 
President's house. 

These meetings have reflected a major 
purpose of this administration. It is this: 
To do all that it reasonably can do to en- 
courage cooperation and harmony between 
the legislative and executive branches. For 
only such harmony can advance coherent, 
consistent policies at a time when all the 
world must be made aware of America’s 
steady direction and aims. This effort has 
been shared by our party's legislative lead- 
ers. 

We believe than an essential part of last 
year’s electoral decision was the people’s se- 
rious summons to restore balance and order 
and sense and continuity to our national 
policies. In this, the Chief Executive and 
his Cabinet heads have special responsibil- 
ities of leadership. But they can achieve 
needed results only by patient persuasion, 
sound argument, friendly contact. 

Government must not allow its policies to 
be caught in the fatal crossfire of a Con- 
gress and an executive warring upon one 
another. Such a condition is not going to 
prevail if it is within the power of this 
administration to prevent it. My young 
friends, I don't think anything could be 
more important to our Government than 
this particular point. Our very form of 
Government is in peril unless each branch 
willingly accepts and discharges its own 
clear responsibilities—and respects the rights 
and responsibilities of the others. 

There is no compromise in principle in- 
volved in seeking to adhere to effective— 
and let me say constitutional—methods in 
Government. To every idea, to every spe- 
cific measure, that this administration has 
ever endorsed—or to which I subscribed last 
summer and fall—we continue and shall 
continue to give our unswerving support. 

Under this form of government, a special 
duty of the Executive is to devise and present 
to the Congress broad programs affecting the 
welfare of America and her citizens both at 
home and abroad.. So long as the Republi- 
cans are in power, these programs must con- 
form to certain basic beliefs that distinguish 
us as a party. 

I suggest that these beliefs define this 
party of ours, its character and its purposes— 
not in terms merely of the next election, but 
of the fateful decades stretching out before 
us. 

What are some of these beliefs? 

We believe, of course, in the dignity and 
the freedom of the individual, And we be- 
lieve that, in determining his own daily wel- 
fare, each citizen, however humble, has 
greater wisdom than any government, how- 
ever great. 

We believe that every citizen—of every 
race and creed—deserves to enjoy equal civil 
rights and liberties, for there can be no 
such citizen in a democracy as a half-free 
citizen. 

We believe that the Just and proper con- 
cern of government is not exclusively the 
laborer nor the businessman nor the farmer 
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nor the veteran—but all of these, all citi- 
zens and families and communities—none 
with special privileges, but all with special 
needs of equal concern to truly representa- 
tive government. 

We believe that, in this age of peril to 
freedom everywhere, plain patriotism com- 
pels us to see that our own Nation's freedom 
and security depend upon the fate of the 
entire community of free nations. 

We believe that the best way to defend 
these precious ideals of individual freedom 
is that middle way which avoids extremes 
in purpose and in action. 

This middle way means—in world affairs— 
a national policy that is firm without being 
truculent, specific without being timid. 

This means—in domestic affairs—a nation- 
al policy that heeds both the inalienable 
liberties of the individual and his need for 
security against poverty and unforeseen dis- 
aster. This middle way means guarding 
against those enemies who would claim the 
privilege of freedom in order to destroy free- 
dom itself. 

It means guarding, no less, against any 
who would pretend to defend this freedom 
with weapons from the arsenal of the tyrant. 
For to defend freedom in ways that them- 
selves destroy freedom is suicide—perhaps 
slow, but certainly sure. 

And I suggest one thing more: A party 
truly confident of its devotion to the good 
of all the people need fear neither partisan 
criticism nor self-criticism. To be truly 
good servants, we need not pretend perfec- 
tion. We do make mistakes, We shall con- 
tinue to make them. But to see them and to 
acknowledge them is half to atone for them. 

Let us always, in this spirit, strive to 
scrutinize ourselves no less carefully than 
our opponents. Let us remember that the 
middle way, which we are following in con- 
fidence, compels us to leave to others the 
rolling of loud drums and the shouting of 
empty slogans. 

Let us remember always to be fearless and 
uncompromising in speaking the truth to 
the people—whether this truth concerns the 
perils of world affairs, deficits in our budgets, 
disappointments in our own programs. 

Let us remember, in the affairs of the 
market place, how vast is the difference be- 
tween a healthy, rugged individualism and 
a heartless, ruthless selfishness. 

Let us remember—at every instant—that 
no interest of party can ever come before 
the interest of the Nation. 

Let us remember that our Government— 
however grand its philosophy, however ma- 
jestic its processes—is simply as good and 
as wise and as just as the thousands of 
people serving it, staffing the offices, filling 
the Halls of Congress, advising the Presi- 
dent. And this call to work—to serve— 
reaches to all of you, in every community 
in our land—each to do his part in helping 
us to stay free. 

And let us always, even as we rightly re- 
vere the past and its heritage of freedom, 
never fear or doubt the future. For this— 
the future—is the hope and the home of 
all who are young and are free—if only they 
are brave. 

The simple words that must ever guide 
us are those I have repeated so often today. 
We believe. We have faith. For the very 
foundation of our Government is this: We 
trust in the merciful providence of God, 
whose image, within every man, is the source 
and substance of each man’s dignity and 
freedom. 

My young friends, my pride in the Repub- 
lican Party and my special loyalty to its 
young standard bearers springs from my 
deep conviction that you are faithfully dedi- 
cated to the respect of that dignity, to the 
defense of that freedom, for all our people. 

Thanks you very much, indeed, 


Is United Nations To Be a Town Meeting 
of All Governments or an Organization 
of Peace-Loving Nations To Prevent 
Aggression and Maintain Peace?—It 
Cannot Be Both 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1953 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
Wall Street Journal: 


Rep CHINA AND THE U. N. 


Whatever the arguments in this struggle 
between the President and his Republican 
leaders in Congress over Red China and the 
United Nations, the whole thing serves one 
useful purpose. It dramatizes the problem 
of the United States in the U. N. 

The United States Government does not 
want the Chinese Communist Government 
admitted to U. N. membership. Some Re- 
publican leaders wantec to block it by re- 
fusing to give the U. N. any funds if it ad- 
mits Red China, The President does not 
want to act in this way; he opposes its ad- 
mission also but he wishes to do it through 
normal diplomatic channels. 

The agreement reached is probably the 
best solution. Congress will not attach the 
rider to the appropriation bill which would 
deny the U. N. the funds if it admits Red 
China, The President has pledged himself 
to oppose its admission with every ans at 
his disposal. 

But this solution by no means dissolves the 
problem. 

This problem arises because we have tried 
to make of the U. N. two things at once. 

If the sole function of the U. N. were to 
provide a meeting place, a council room for 
discussing conflicts and a forum for express- 
ing viewpoints, the question of Red China 
would not be so momentous. It would be a 
matter of deciding whether the Communist 
regime was in fact the government of China. 

It would not even be inconceivable, in a 
U. N. performing this function, that both 
the Communists and the Nationalists could 
simultaneously be given the right to partici- 
pate in the forum. 

Some of our allies, notably the British, 
say the Communists are the effective gov- 
ernment of China. It is difficult to deny 
this argument since they do in hard fact 
control the governmental machinery in 
China and seem likely to continue to do so. 
Regardless of what ought to be—that is 
what is, 

The difficulty is that the U. N. is trying 
to perform a second and contradictory func- 
tion. There is an attempt to make it an 
instrument of action—a sort of military 
alliance. And against whom? Why, against 
Communist regimes generally and the Chi- 
nese Communists in particular. 

The incongruities are absurd enough al- 
ready. Allies of the Chinese Communists 
are themselves members of the group which 
is trying to decide how to fight the Chinese 
Communists. Furthermore, one of those 
allies has a power of veto over decisions. 
Only its inadvertent absence 1 day per- 
mitted any action at all in Korea. 

Furthermore, if the Chinese Communists 
are admitted, the organization of the U. N. 
under its charter is such that the Chinese 
Communists will themselves have the right 
to veto any proposed action against them. 

This would reduce the U. N. as an instru- 
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ment of action against aggression to a com- 
plete absurdity. 

The Chinese Communists cannot be ad- 
mitted if the U. N. is to try to perform its 
function as an instrument of action. So 
the United States must oppose its admission 
if it is to preserve the fiction that all the 
nations of the U. N. are happily acting to- 
gether to protect the world from aggression. 

But denying Red China a seat will not end 
the fantasy, for, of course, the other Commu- 
nist governments which support the aggres- 
sion remain as members. 

Well, some people say the thing to do ia 
to deny Red China and try to convert the 
U. N. by some means into a coalition of the 
peaceful nations of the West. But what then 
becomes of the dream of a parliament of 
the world? 

There is a place now in the world for the 
United Nations. But it cannot be at once 
a forum for the world and an instrument 
of action against some of its parts. The 
record of the United Nations shows that 
when it tries to perform one function it 
makes it impossible to perform the other, 


Courageous Combater of Communist 
Threat 


REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1953 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herein an article which appeared in a 
recent issue of “The Denver Register,” 
written by Rev. John B. Ebel. This ar- 
ticle entitled “(Courageous Combater of 
Communist Threat,” pays tribute to 
Peter Campbell Brown, who served as 
chairman of the Subversive Activities 
Control Board, and who, after writing 
the opinion ordering the Communist 
Party to register as an organization 
dominated and controlled by the Soviet 
Union, resigned his office to resume the 
private practice of the law. 

The article follows: 

COURAGEOUS COMBATER OF COMMUNIST THREAT 
(By Rev. John B. Ebel) 

When the Subversive Activities Control 
Board recently handed down a ruling that 
the Communist Party is a subversive group 
and not a legitimate political party in the 
United States, it made one of the most far- 
reaching decisions in the American Nation's 
battle of self-preservation. 

The implications of this decision, say the 
experts, will not all be evident until fought 
out in the courts of the land in future years, 

That the Board had the courage and clear- 
headedness to make such a ruling came. as 
no surprise to those who know its Chairman, 
Peter Campbell Brown, an alumnus of Ford- 
ham University and a leading Catholic lay- 
man, 

In an address to the Brooklyn Bar Asso- 
ciation, reprinted in the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orp, Mr. Brown earlier outlined the situation 
in clear-cut, incisive phrases: “Freedom and 
slavery are the principal protagonists in this 
conflict. Good is pitted against evil, religion 
against atheism; morality against immoral- 
ity; individual dignity against mass regi- 
mentation; democracy against totalitarian- 
ism.” 

“Would it not be folly,” he asked, “for free 
men in considering this challenge to ignore 
the experience of those in country after 
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country who declare that international com- 
munism, its adherents and its innocent 
dupes, are dedicated to the infiltration of 
governments, of labor unions, of the schools, 
the press, the movies, and the radio?” 

The problem of the day, he declared, is to 
discover means of preserving our traditional 
American individual freedoms, and at the 
same time “protect our American people 
from those who, taking advantage of such 
freedoms, would destroy them.” 

But in face of the challenge he would 
advocate no weak-kneed compromise, no 
hesitation or fear. 

“While exercising every safeguard of our 
constitutional guarantees,“ he stressed, “we 
must recognize that liberty does not mean 
license. There is no such thing as absolute 
freedom of the individual. Where individ- 
uals by their teaching and by their conduct 
threaten our very existence as a free people 
they should be restrained. * * * Freedom 
of speech does not give one the freedom to 
destroy by nonconstitutional means the 
institution which guarantees it.” 

“Among people as with individuals, self- 
preservation is the primary law. It is not a 
matter of attacking nonconformity.” 

“We must not,” he stressed, “confuse sin- 
cere liberalism with communism; we must 
train ourselves to distinguish.” We must 
always champion the freedoms which our 
Constitution guarantees, but “we must 
make certain that the Constitution itself is 
not destroyed by those whose rights we seek 
to defend.” 

The way Mr. Brown put it, it is pure logic, 
And his words may carry more weight with 
some from the fact that he is not a new- 
comer on the scene, but was appointed by 
the former administration. It would be 
difficult, therefore, to hurl at his head the 
epithets “McCarthyism,” “witch hunt,” “poli- 
ticking,” that have been too often used to 
becloud the true and vital issues he out- 
lines so well. 


Unification of Korea; This Was Objective 
of United Nations Action in Korea; the 
Record Is Clear and Cannot Be Denied 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am inserting for the sake of the record, 
information from official sources which 
is clear and unequivocal that the United 
Nations objective in Korea when the 
North Koreans attacked in June of 1950 
was the unification of all of Korea. The 
information contained here is from of- 
ficial sources and I have documented 
each source for those who are interested 
in further study of this important mat- 
ter at this time. 

Korea was to be unified and inde- 
pendent; and, unless unification is now 
achieved, it will be a repudiation of all 
the promises that have been made. 

June 25, 1950, statement to the Se- 
curity Council by the deputy representa- 
tive of the United States to the United 
Nations, Mr. Gross: 

The United Nations Tem Commis- 
sion on Korea, in its report to the third ses- 
sion of the General Assembly, stated that 
not all the objectives set forth for it had 


been fully accomplished and that, in par- 
ticular, unification of Korea had not yet been 
achieved. Notwithstanding the frustrations 
and the difficulties which the Temporary 
Commission had experienced in Korea, the 
General Assembly at its third session, in res- 
olution 195 (III) continued the Commis- 
sion’s existence and requested it to go on 
with its efforts to bring North and South 
Korea together. 

One aspect of resolution 195 (III) adopted 
by the third session of the General Assembly 
should, I feel, be particularly emphasized. 
The General Assembly declared that a law- 
ful government had been established in 
Korea as a result of the elections observed 
by the Commission and declared further 
that this was the only lawful government in 
Korea. This is a most significant fact. The 
General Assembly declared further that the 
Government of Korea was based on elections 
which were a valid expression of the free 
will of the electorate of that part of Korea, 
and which were observed by the United Na- 
tions Commission. In the light of this de- 
claration my government, on January 1, 1949, 
extended recognition to the Government of 
the Republic of Korea, and more than 30 
states have, since that time, also accorded 
recognition to that government. 

The United Nations Commission worked 
toward the United Nations objectives of the 
withdrawal of occupying forces from Korea, 
the removal of the barriers between the re- 
gions of the north and the south and the 
unification of that country under a repre- 
sentative government freely determined by 
its people. 

In 1949, as in 1948, the Commission’s ef- 
forts to attain access to North Korea, which 
included direct intercourse with the north- 
ern authorities and endeavors to negotiate 
through the government of the U. S. S. R. 
were fruitless. The Commission was un- 
able to make progress either toward the 
unification of Korea or toward the reduction 
of barriers between the Republic of Korea 
and the northern authorities. The Commis- 
sion reported to the General Assembly that 
the border of the 38th parallel was becoming 
a scene of increasingly frequent exchanges of 
fire and armed raids, and that this consti- 
tuted a serious barrier to friendly inter- 
course among the people of Korea. 

The Commission observed the withdrawal 
of United States forces, which was com- 
pleted on June 19, 1949, Although it sig- 
nified its readiness to verify the fact of the 
withdrawal of the occupation forces of the 
Soviet Union from North Korea, the Com- 
mission received no response to its message 
to the U. S. S. R., and therefore could take 
no action. (U. N. Doc. S/PV. 473; pp. 13, 
14, 15 of Department of State Publication 
No. 3922, Far Eastern Series 34, released July 
1940 entitled “United States Policy in the 
Korean Conflict.”’) 


July 10, 1950, address by Secretary 
Acheson: 


In the Cairo Declaration of December 1943 
the United States, the United Kingdom, and 
China pledged their determination that 
Korea would become free and independent. 
This pledge was reaffirmed in the Potsdam 
Declaration of July 26, 1945, and it was sub- 
scribed to by the Soviet Union when it en- 
tered the war against Japan 13 days later. 

The defeat of Japan made it possible for 
Korea to look forward to the realization of 
its desire for independence, 

. * . . . 

Soviet troops had occupied the northern 
part of Korea on August 12. The Soviet 
desire and intention to put troops into Korea 
had been made evident at the Potsdam dis- 
cussions, 1 month before. On September 8 
American troops had been landed to accept 
the surrender of the Japanese in the south- 
ern part of Korea, and we began efforts to 
negotiate with the Soviet Union for the 
unification and independence of the country. 
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We soon found that the Soviet Union con- 
sidered the 38th parallel not as a line drawn 
on a map for the sake of administrative 
convenience but as a wall around their 
preserve. (From Department of State Bul- 
letin, vol. XXIII, No. 575, Publication 3906, 
pp. 43, 44, 45, and 46.) 


July 10, 1950, continued from above, 
by Acheson: 


The President has enunciated the policy 
of this Government to do its utmost to up- 
hold the sanctity of the Charter of the 
United Nations and the rule of law among 
nations. We are therefore in conformity 
with the resolutions of the Security Council 
of June 25 and June 27 giving air and sea 
support to the troops of the Korean Gov- 
ernment. This action, pursuant to the Se- 
curity Council resolutions, is solely for the 
purpose of restoring the Republic of Korea 
to its status prior to the invasion from the 
north and of reestablishing the peace broken 
by that aggression. (From Department of 
State Bulletin, vol. XXIII, No, 575, Publica- 
tion 3906, p. 46.) 


August 10, 1950, statements by Warren 
R. Austin, United States representative 
in the U. N. Security Council: 


The determination of the United Nations 
to insure that Korea shall be free, unified, 
and independent of outside influence from 
any great power on or off the continent, has 
never wavered. This is what the United Na- 
tions forces are fighting to uphold in Korea. 
The battle we are fighting is not a battle for 
any fragment of the population; it is a battle 
for the right of the Korean people to choose 
their own future. (From Department of 
State Bulletin, vol. XXIII, p. 326.) 


Same as above, but page 328: 


The United Nations has undertaken to 
protect the Korean people from aggression 
and to help the Korean people attain free- 
dom, unity, and peace. 


Same as above, but page 330: 


The General Assembly, for 3 years, has 
sought the establishment by the Korean 
people of a free, unified, and independent 
nation. The United Nations must see that 
the people of Korea attain complete indi- 
vidual and political freedom. 

Should only a part of the country be 
assured this freedom? I think not. This 
question has already been decided by the 
General Assembly resolutions of 1947, 1948, 
and 1949. The Korean people expect that 
when their Gethsemane has passed, they will 
all have the right to freedom and unity. 
Korea’s prospects would be dark if any action 
of the United Nations were to condemn it to 
exist indefinitely as “half slave and half 
free,” or even one-third slave and two-thirds 
free. The United Nations has consistently 
worked for a unified country, an independ- 
ent Korea. The United Nations will not want 
to turn from that objective now. (From De- 
partment of State Bulletin, vol. XXIII, No. 
575, Publication 3906, p. 330.) 


September 1, 1950, address by the 
President: 


Second. We believe the Koreans have a 
right to be free, independent, and united—as 
they want to be. Under the direction and 
guidance of the United Nations, we, with 
others, will do our part to help them enjoy 
that right. The United States has no other 
aim in Korea. (From Department of State 
Bulletin, vol. XXIII, p. 409.) 


September 10, 1950, television inter- 
view with Secretary Acheson: 


Yes. I should like to underline that this 
is a United Nations decision. The United 
Nations have set up the goal of a united and 
free Korea. That was in their resolution in 
the General Assembly in 1947 and 1948. Now 
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how this United Nations operation is con- 
ducted is for the United Nations to decide. 
And, as you correctly point out, Mr. Murrow, 
the United Nations cannot decide that before 
it is clear on how and under what circum- 
stances its forces reach the 38th parallel. 
(From the Department of State Publication, 
vol, XXIII, p. 463.) 


September 22, 1950, statement by Sen- 
ator Tom Connally in the Senate of the 
United States on subject of foreign pol- 
icy: 

The spectacular progress of the United Na- 
tions Army in Korea poses very sharply the 
question as to just what the United Nations 
should do when its victorious forces reach 
the 38th parallel. Let me emphasize that 
this is not a matter for the United States to 
decide. It is a decision which the United 
Nations must make itself. 

The General Assembly has twice resolved, 
by votes unanimous but for the Soviet bloc, 
that Korea should be united and independ- 
ent. The responsibility for blocking these 
efforts rests squarely on the Soviet Union. 
In the face of this obstructionism, it might 
be helpful for the General Assembly once 
more to reassure the world that the creation 
of a united and free Korea remains the pur- 
pose of the United Nations. Such a policy 
could imply no threat to Korea’s neighbors 
or to the peace of Asia. On the other hand, 
without it there can be no assurance that 
the Communist leadership of North Korea 
will not plot another aggression against the 
Republic of Korea. 

While the United Nations has set up the 
goal of a united Korea, I do not think it is 
possible to determine now just what our 
troops will do when they reach the 38th par- 
allel. I repeat, that is for the United Na- 
tions to decide. And that decision cannot 
be made intelligently until we know how 
and under what circumstances United Na- 
tions forces reach the dividing line between 
North and South Korea. (From Department 
of State Bulletin, vol. XXIII, p. 565.) 


September 30, 1950, statement by 
Warren Austin: 


The political aspect of the problem identi- 
fied with the 38th parallel becomes a matter 
of major concern for the United Nations. 
The question of whether this artificial bar- 
rier shall remain and whether the country 
shall be united now must be determined by 
the United Nations. 

An ancient people has waited long and 
suffered much for freedom, independence 
and unity. On three occasions, the General 
Assembly has registered its support of these 
objectives. 

The artificial barrier which has divided 
North and South Korea has no basis for ex- 
istence either in law or in reason. Neither 
the United Nations, its Commission on Ko- 
rea, nor the Republic of Korea recognizes 
such.a line. (From Department of State 
Bulletin, vol. XXIII, pp. 579-580.) 

An enduring solution of the Korean prob- 
lem should, in the view of the United States, 
include these elements. First. Estab- 
lishment of a free, independent, and united 
country. (From Department of State Bul- 
letin, vol. XXIII, p. 581.) 


October 4, 1950, statement by Acheson 
at a press conference at Lake Success on 
October 4, 1950: 


Now, while we are talking here, Committee 
I is voting upon the resolution having to do 
with the unification of Korea. In voting 
upon that resolution they have before them, 
an action of this great United Nations organ- 
ization which will put together, we hope and 
believe and trust, this small and gallant 
country which has been through so many 
vicissitudes. I hope it will be put together 


in ways which leave no rancor, or in which 
wounds can be bound up, in which those who 
fought on either side can reconcile their dif- 
ferences if they are left free of foreign inter- 
vention. No one knows better than Ameri- 
cans that that can be done even though it 
takes time, even though bitternesses exist. 
If people are left alone to find in their own 
country a common destiny, free of foreign 
interference they can reconcile past differ- 
ences and they can create a common future. 
That is what we hope will take place in the 
political unification of Korea. (From De- 
partment of State Bulletin, vol. XXIII, p. 
611.) 

October 10, 1950, statement by the 
President: 


General MacArthur and I are making a 
quick trip over the coming weekend to meet 
in the Pacific * * *. I shall discuss with 
him the final phase of the United Nations 
action in Korea. In this phase, the United 
Nations Commission which has just been 
created by the General Assembly and given 
heavy responsibilities for the establishment 
of a unified, independent, and democratic 
Korea. (From Department of State Publica- 
tion 4263, Far Eastern Series 44, entitled 
“United States Policy in the Korean Con- 
flict,” July 1950 to February 1951.) 


October 17, 1950, address by the 
President: 


When I met with General MacArthur we 
discussed plans for completing the task of 
bringing peace to Korea. We talked about 
the plans for establishing a unified. inde- 
pendent and democratic” government in that 
country in accordance with the resolution of 
the General Assembly of the United Nations. 

It has been our policy ever since World 
War II, to achieve these results for Korea. 
(From Department of State Bulletin, vol. 
XXIII, p. 683.) 


November 16, 1950, statement by the 
President: 


The Security Council has before it a reso- 
lution concerning the grave situation caused 
by the Chinese Communist intervention in 
Korea. This resolution introduced by the 
representatives of Cuba, Ecuador, France, 
Norway, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States, reaffirms that it is the policy of the 
United Nations to hold the Chinese frontier 
with Korea inviolate, to protect fully legiti- 
mate Korean and Chinese interests in the 
frontier zone, and to withdraw the United 
Nations forces from Korea as soon as stability 
has been restored and a unified, independ- 
ent and democratic government established 
throughout Korea. (From Department of 
State Publication 4263, p. 23, entitled “United 
States Policy in the Korean Conflict.”) 


December 8, 1950, President Truman 
and Prime Minister Attlee confer: 


The situation in Korea is one of great 
gravity and far-reaching consequences. By 
the end of October, the forces of the United 
Nations had all but completed the mission 
set for them by the United Nations “to repel 
the armed attack and to restore international 
peace and security in the area.” A free and 
unified Korea—the objective which the 
United Nations has long sought—was well on 
the way to being realized. (From the De- 
partment of State Bulletin, vol. XXIII, p. 
959.) 


December 15, 1950, address by the 
President: 


We do not yet know whether the Chinese 
Communists are willing to enter into honest 
negotiations to settle the conflict in Korea. 
If negotiations are possible, we shall strive 
for a settlement that will make Korea a 
united, independent, and democratic coun- 
try. That is what the Korean people want, 
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and that is what the United Nations have 
decided they are entitled tohave. (From the 
Department of State publication entitled 
“United States Policy in the Korean Con- 
flict,” pp. 27-28.) 


The Eisenhower Way 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1953 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, we have 
grown so accustomed over the past 20 
years to government by emergency that 
real progress on a legislation program is 
not a matter of news headlines. The 
Republican administration has made 
real strides in putting our Federal op- 
erations on a sound, businesslike basis. 
Under the able leadership of President 
Eisenhower this has been done by first 
studying the problem, then mapping the 
program, and finally putting the pro- 
gram into action. This sort of planning 
and accomplishment does not make 
dramatic reading in the newspapers, but 
it is good government. A tribute to the 
Eisenhower way of administration is 
contained in the following editorials 
from the Minneapolis Tribune and the 
St. Paul Pioneer Press regarding Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's speech in South Da- 
kota: 

[From the Minneapolis Morning Tribune] 
THE EISENHOWER Way 


In his speech to Young Republicans as- 
sembled in the shadow of the Mount Rush- 
more Memorial yesterday, President Eisen- 
hower calmly and confidently restated his 
conviction that cooperative leadership is 
both desirable and possible in our system of 
government. 

The basic purpose of the new administra- 
tion, he said, is to do all that it reasonably 
can do to encourage harmony and coopera- 
tion between the legislative and executive 
branches. “Government,” he added “must 
not allow its policies to be caught in the 
fatal crossfire of a Congress and an Execu- 
tive warring with one another,” And he 
promised that such a condition is not going 
to prevail if it is within the power of this 
administration to prevent it. 

Coming after 5 months in office during 
which he has had to face up to congressional 
resistance (much of it from members of his 
own party) to his foreign and domestic pro- 
grams, these words will cause some eyebrow 
lifting among those who want the President 
to be more assertive. They reveal that Mr. 
Eisenhower's fundamental beliefs about gov- 
ernment and the nature of effective leader- 
ship run deep. 

The President has had his share of disap- 
pointing experiences since entering the re- 
ality of executive responsibility. The ad- 
ministration positions with respect to par- 
ticipation in the United Nations and com- 
position of the defense budget, so forcefully 
stated in Minneapolis Wednesday, are being 
actively opposed by outspoken Republican 
minorities in Congress. Yet the President 
is neither discouraged nor disillusioned. 

At Mount Rushmore, Mr. Eisenhower not 
only recommended his own personal con- 
cepts of cooperative leadership to the Re- 
publican Party as a whole but he pointed 
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to 10 areas in which he believes they have 
opened the way to measurable achievements 
by the new administration. 

Not everyone, of course, will detect as 
much progress in those 10 areas as does 
the President. Still, his faith in and en- 
thusiasm for the cooperative middle way 
of settling our problems is contagious. We 
hope more Americans, whether they be Re- 
publicans, Democrats, or independents in 
politics, become infected. 


From the St. Paul Pioneer Press] 
FIvE-MONTH REPORT 


President Eisenhower was making a report 
on the first 5 months of his administration 
before the National Young Republican con- 
vention in South Dakota Thursday, and 
under the circumstances a political speech 
was to have been expected. Possibly it was 
a political speech, but if so it was in the 
greatest contrast imaginable to those to 
which the country was accustomed under 
Franklin Roosevelt and Harry Truman. 

There was something doing every minute 
during the New Deal and the Fair Deal. 
Roosevelt brought out something new in the 
line of “bread and circuses” every few days, 
and Truman almost never got on a platform 
without finding some luckless victim for his 
blistering thoughts. 

But here is a President who says and pro- 
foundly believes that the interests and needs 
of all our citizens can be served at the same 
time and that an administration can run 
the Government without setting one group 
against another. He isn't out to punish any- 
one and there is not an ounce of the profes- 
sional reformer in him. He does believe in 
the simple, fundamental, moral principles 
and he has faith that an administration that 
sticks by them will come through with flying 
colors. 

To be constantly launching some new 
program is far more spectacular than to 
be cutting the budget. This is possibly the 
reason why Eisenhower's political speak- 
ing breaks so sharply with the fashions set 
in the past 20 years, He states simply 
and modestly what he and his colleagues 
have set out to do and how far along they 
have got. 

Here is what, to President Eisenhower, 
seems almost a revolution. He and his ad- 
ministration has set out to make the Gov- 
ernment smaller rather than bigger, finding 
things it can stop doing rather than new 
things for it to do. As he points out, there 
has been considerable progress but it is 
going to take a long time to get the job 
done. He has reduced the Federal payroll 
in these 5 months by 50,000 individuals. 
That is still small in relation to the vast ap- 
paratus built up these past 20 years. Per- 
haps he should have called this part of his 
program a counterrevolution, 

The change at Washington is also evi- 
dent in Eisenhower's idea of the presidency. 
Roosevelt and Truman were often at war 
with Congress, and seemed thoroughly to 
enjoy conflict. Eisenhower does not agree 
with the idea behind their aggressive use of 
presidential authority and prestige. 

“Government must not allow its policies 
to be caught in the fatal crossfire of a Con- 
gress and an executive warring upon one 
another,” he said yesterday, and his 5 
months in office have reflected this attitude. 
His deferential technique in dealing with 
Congress, for which he has been criticized 
by some who prefer the Roosevelt-Truman 
style, is studied and deliberate. He believes 
indeed that our very form of government 
is in peril unless each branch willingly dis- 
charges its own responsibilities and respects 
the rights and responsibilities of others. 

Eisenhower's relations with Congress may 
not be so spectacular as Roosevelt's and 
Truman's, but they probably will get him 
further, 


Our Best Wishes, Dr. Flemming 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1953 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I en- 
close an editorial appearing in the Del- 
aware Gazette, entitled: “Cur Best 
Wishes, Dr. Flemming.” 

I join with the Gazette and the many, 
many friends of Dr. Flemming in their 
expression of best wishes. Dr. Flem- 
ming is one of the outstanding Ameri- 
cans whose willingness to serve his coun- 
try in many capacities is outstanding. 
He has participated in the solving of 
many difficult tasks, and I am indeed 
happy to say that he is one of my con- 
stitutents, and a close friend. 

The editorial follows: 

Our Best WISHES, DR. FLEMMING 


Dr. Arthur S. Flemming is going back to 
Washington to work for Uncle Sam again 
full time. It was just 5 years ago that he 
left his full-time job as Civil Service Com- 
missioner for Uncle Sam to take over the 
presidency of Ohio Wesleyan. Why is he 
going back? 

If you know Arthur Flemming, you know 
why he's going back. He's leaving the com- 
paratively quiet and comfortable life of a 
college president to take one of the toughest 
jobs in Washington because he has weighed 
the two jobs and found out that the bigger 
job to be done is in Washington. Just how 
important that job is you won't find out 
from Dr. Flemming, but ask the newsmen 
on the inside track in the Nation’s Capital 
and they'll tell you that Flemming is one of 
the most important men in the Eisenhower 
administration. 

If you know Arthur Flemming, you know 
what people mean when they talk about 
devotion to duty or devoted service to your 
fellow men. Very few men, to our knowl- 
edge, have made such great personal sacri- 
fices to serve as has Flemming. The last 
three administrations in Washington have 
found him indispensable, so much so that in 
these 5 years Ohio Wesleyan has had to share 
his services with our Government. To Flem- 
ming this has meant giving up most of the 
pleasant home life other men enjoy; it has 
meant having to do several days’ work in a 
few days; it has meant traveling thousands 
of miles between Delaware and Washington, 
going sleepless to keep appointments, work- 
ing, not by the clock but by the need—and 
the need has been great. 

It makes you feel good to know there are 
such men as Flemming, who see there's a 
job to be done and do it without asking, 
“What’s in it for me?” It makes you feel 
even better to know that such a man is a 
citizen in your community. Nor is he a citi- 
zen in name only. Despite all his other re- 
sponsibilities he has never neglected a local 
responsibility when he was called upon. 
Just the other night, though he was pressed 
with his duties in Washington and the many 
preparations for Ohio Wesleyan's com- 
mencement weekend, he returned here a day 
early to address the graduating class of 
Willis High School. 

And when we speak of service to the com- 
munity we can't forget Mrs. Flemming, 
mother of five children and with a large 
household to manage, working faithfully 
with the local Red Cross blood program, 
speaking before several civic organizations, 
and serving, for example, as vice-president 
of the Delaware Community Chest. And the 
five Flemming children, too, have been very 
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much a part of our community—delivering 
our evening paper, helping with the water 
safety program, active with the Scouts, and in 
school programs. 

Dr. Flemming has spent about 9 years— 
almost one-fifth of his life in Delaware, 4 as 
a student and 5 as OWU's president, and he 
and his family are hoping to spend a good 
many more here as soon as he can leave 
Washington with the clear conviction that 
he is no longer needed there. 

Good luck, Dr. Flemming, in the difficult 
tasks that lie ahead. We're proud of what 
you've done and have confidence in what you 
will do. And to the Flemming family we 
say, "Your home town will miss you. Hurry 
back.“ 


Tribute to a Lady Principal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA í 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1953 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, among the 
many men and women in our free so- 
ciety who seldom receive proper recog- 
nition for their contribution to American 
life and American traditions are those 
who give their lives to the teaching of 
our children. We often discuss the low 
pay of schoolteachers without doing 
much about it, and once in a while we 
give them a pat on the back in an 
off-hand sort of way. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I would like to include 
an editorial tribute to a gracious lady 
from my own city of Minneapolis, long- 
time principal of one of our high schools 
there. In including this tribute to Miss 
Bolt in the Recor, I desire to pay de- 
served tribute to all teachers and mem- 
bers of our school systems as they serve 
the youth of America so faithfully and 
well. The following editorial, is from the 
Minneapolis Morning Tribune: 

To A LADY PRINCIPAL 


The announcement that Miss Agnes Holt 
is to retire shortly as principal of West High 
School will stir pleasant memories in more 
than one generation of Minneapolis stu- 
dents. 

Miss Holt has been a devoted part of life 
in that yellow brick building on Hennepin 
Avenue for most of its long and busy exist- 
ence. She joined West's staff as a mathe- 
matics teacher back in 1920 and became its 
principal in 1942, serving in both roles with 
a fine capacity for friendship and under- 
standing which left its benign mark on 
thousands of youngsters. She has been a 
stanch defender of the so-called “younger 
generation,” one whose faith flowed from 
constant association with its members. At 
high school commencements, she has im- 
pressed hosts of parents with her gracious- 
ness, and amid the swiftly running currents 
of school problems and routines, she has 
always been a source of stability and 
strength, 

Miss Holt’s retirement brings to mind her 
unusual status in the school system; she is 
1 of 2 women principals of a senior high 
school here. But more than that it calls 
attention to a career which has been marked 
by steadfastness and blessed with innum- 
erable opportunities for service to the city's 
youngsters. One of Miss Holt’s predecessors 
at West, the late John Greer, was in the 
same tradition. As she prepares to leave a 
low bow is in order, Minneapolis is greatly 
in her debt. 
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Fighting Shoddy Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1953 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, at a time 
when academic standards and intellec- 
tual discipline in our educational system 
appear to be the expection rather than 
the rule in higher education today, I 
want to call the attention of the House 
to the valiant fight being put up at the 
University of Nevada by Biology Prof. 
Frank Richardson. 

The people of the United States are 
vitally interested in the content of edu- 
cation. Any attack on its quality any- 
where is the concern of all of us. The 
overwhelming majority of Americans 
everywhere deplore the ever-continuing 
trend toward laxity in educational 
standards on all levels. That is why the 
battle Mr. Richardson has put up and is 
putting up at the University of Nevada 
is an inspiration to us all. 

As part of my remarks on this sub- 
ject, I include an article from the June 
15 issue of Time magazine, found on page 
50, as follows: 


Tue RIGHT To Be a “Burrinsky” 


On most campuses, no one would think 
there was anything very strange about the 
ideas of Frank Richardson. A mild-man- 
nered man with a distracted, scholarly air, 
“he is chairman of the biology department 
at the University of Nevada, has never done 
anything more unorthodox than ride to class 
on a motorcycle. But Richardson happens 
to believe in high academic standards and 
intellectual discipline. It was that belief 
that got him into hot water with Nevada’s 
new president, Minard W. Stout. 

A former professor of education who was 
principal of the laboratory high school at 
the University of Minnesota, President Stout 
does not put too much store by conven- 
tional academic standards. He thinks that 
an emphasis on such discipline subjects as 
mathematics, languages, and history is lit- 
tie more than intellectual snobbery. Last 
fall, acting under this credo, Stout an- 
nounced that Nevada would henceforth have 
no entrance standards at all, would take in 
any Nevada high-school graduate no matter 
what his ability or preparation. With that, 
the Stout versus Richardson battle was on. 

“MIND YOUR OWN BUSINESS” 

As head of the local chapter of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors, Bi- 
ologist Richardson felt he had a duty to pro- 
test. After one Stout speech, he made some 
pointed criticisms, during the question pe- 
riod, of the new policy. He was also criti- 
cal when Stout abolished the faculty's aca- 
demic council. Later, he committed what 
to Stout seemed the most serious offense 
of all: he began distributing about the cam- 
pus reprints of an article by Historian Ar- 
thur Bestor, Jr. (Time, Jan. 5), of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. The article was called 
Aimlessness in Education, and it echoed Bi- 
ologist Richardson's opinions completely. It 
denounced the brand of education that many 
modern pedagogs are preaching, called for a 
restoration of intellectual content to the 
United States curriculum. 

A few days after that, Stout summoned 
Richardson to his Office, told him that he had 
been hired to teach biology, that he should 
“mind your own business and stop being a 
‘buttinsky’ all over the campus.” Richard- 


son, still convinced that it is a professor's 
business to be concerned about educational 
philosophy, went right on discussing the 
matter with his colleagues. To President 
Stout, such talk amounted to a vicious con- 
spiracy. Last March he ordered Richardson 
and four other likeminded professors to 
show cause before the board of regents why 
they should not be fired. 

Stout eventually changed his mind about 
the other four, but his attempt to dismiss 
Richardson raised an academic hue and cry 
far beyond Nevada's borders. At the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, dozens of facultymen signed 
a petition of protest; other petitions went 
the rounds at Stanford and the University 
of California. Meanwhile, four Reno lawyers 
offered to fight Richardson's case without fee. 
This week the case was up before the board 
of regents. 


“I WILL DEFEND —“ 


At the hearing, the administration's spe- 
cial counsel, Harlan Heward, did his best 
against Biologist Richardson. To help prove 
that Richardson was nothing but a trouble- 
maker, counsel tried to get Harold N. Brown, 
professor of education, to denounce the dis- 
tribution of the Bestor article as an effort 
to split the campus. “Surely,” said Lawyer 
Heward, the article had angered Professor 
Brown.” “No,” said Brown, “it had not.” 
“Well,” cried Heward, you must admit that 
the article wasn't any good.” Answered 
Brown, “I never did agree with it, but that’s 
a matter of opinion [Richardson] had every 
r ht to send it, and I will defend the best 
I know how that right.“ 

At week’s end, the board of regents was 
still trying to decide about that right—the 
right of a professor to hold to his own edu- 
cational principles and to be a “buttinsky” 
when he feels those principles are endan- 
gered. But, whatever their decision, some 
facultymen felt that Stoutism had already 
carried the day. Said Author Walter Van- 
Tilburg Clark (the Oxbow Incident), as 
he turned in his resignation as lecturer in 
English: “It appears to me that the admin- 
istration is seeking to reduce the university 
to a manageable mediocrity.” 


Don’t Let the Rosenbergs Cheat Justice 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1953 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, while 
most of the Nation is expressing its con- 
cern over the unfortunate action of Jus- 
tice Douglas staying the execution of the 
convicted atomic spies, Julius and Ethel 
Rosenberg, the House, acting through an 
appropriate committee, should hasten to 
protect the interest of the Government. 

I wish to suggest, Mr. Speaker, that 
subpenas be served compelling the at- 
tendance of the Rosenbergs to testify 
concerning their knowledge of Soviet 
espionage in the United States. Such 
action might have the following effect: 

First. The Rosenbergs might talk and 
thereby furnish our country with valu- 
able information relative to espionage 
activities of themselves and others in 
the hope that their death sentences 
might be commuted. 

Second. If they refuse to testify be- 
fore a committee on grounds of self-in- 
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crimination, they will convict themselves 
in the court of public opinion. 

Third, In the event of some palpable 
abuse of discretion wherein the Supreme 
Court might set them free, the House, 
through its Sergeant at Arms, could de- 
tain the Rosenbergs to prevent their 
fleeing from the United States to asylum 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

In any event, Mr. Speaker, immediate 
steps must be taken to prevent the Rosen- 
bergs from cheating justice. 


Foes of Housing Strike Indirectly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1953 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Decatur Herald, Decatur, 
III., on June 10, 1953. The editorial, en- 
titled “Foes of Housing Strike Indi- 
rectly,” follows: 

Fors or HOUSING STRIKE INDIRECTLY 


Under the terms of a proviso in the inde- 
pendent offices appropriation bill now being 
considered by conference committees of the 
Senate and House, a local community could 
break a financial-assistance contract with 
the Federal Government and make adminis- 
tration of the United States Housing Act 
almost impossible. 

After a city council has approved a low- 
rent housing project and the local housing 
authority, in reliance on that approval, has 
awarded a private company a contract for 
construction of the project, the city council 
would be permitted, under the language of 
the proviso, to reverse its previous approval. 
If the governing body did not take the initia- 
tive in breaching the contract, it might act 
in response to a public referendum resulting 
from pressure by foes of public housing. 

A similar proviso for breaching a housing 
contract, offered in last year's appropriation 
bill, would have required cities to settle 
their financial accounts with the Govern- 
ment before work could be stopped on a 
project. The new proposal would absolve 
the defaulting cities of that obligation. 

The proviso is dangerous for a number of 
reasons. 

It would result in economic loss both to 
the communities which undertake projects 


and cancel out, and to the Federal Goy- 


ernment. 

It would encourage waste in the abandon- 
ment of uncompleted projects. 

It would endorse a dangerous principle, 
the whimsical or capricious disregard for the 
sanctity of contracts. 

It would make impossible the administra- 
tion of the housing law, since the Federal 
Housing Authority would be compelled to 
decide whether a community was applying 
in good faith for loans to finance low-cost 
housing. 

The net result would be to defeat the ef- 
forts of communities to clear slums, to reha- 
bilitate deteriorated areas, and provide low- 
cost housing with Federal Government 
financial aid. 

The conference committees should remove 
from the independent offices appropriation 
bill a proviso that is bad government and 
worse business. The conferees should con- 
sider the source of the proposals and the 
motives back of it. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1953 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been asked to include in the RECORD 
the introductory remarks of Attorney 
Stephen Soja and the address recently 
delivered on the Justice for Poland radio 
program by Prof. Theodore Karwoski. 

These enlightening addresses for the 
cause of Poland’s freedom are sponsored 
by the radio programs commission of the 
Polish American Congress, Inc., and 
originate in Chicopee, Mass. 

The introductory remarks and address 
follow: 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS BY ATTORNEY 
STEPHEN Sosa 


Now that Stalin is dead, there is much 
speculation as to what his successor will do. 
False hope is being expressed for better rela- 
tionship with the new dictator, The revolu- 
tion which overthrew the Czar was an at- 
tempt to attain our western principles of 
liberty, but within 8 months Lenin had 
seized all power and laid the foundation for 
a new despotism. Lenin invented the system 
of one-party tyranny; Stalin perfected it. 
By purge and liquidation, he stamped out 
all concepts of the rights of man and ended 
all freedom. 

Malenkov has been schooled in that sys- 
tem and disciplined in its administrative 
methods. It is a mistake to imagine that the 
drive against world democracy has ended by 
the death of Stalin or will be abandoned by 
the new dictator. That drive must be re- 
sisted. 

To lead a way for possible negotiations and 
hope for eventual peace, our present policy 
must be forceful and must be backed by 
strong Atlantic alliance. 

Our guest speaker today is an eminent 
scholar and author who since 1930 has been 
assistant professor in psychology at Dart- 
mouth College, in Hanover, N. H. 

He received his college degree at University 
of Chicago in 1920. He later studied at Co- 
lumbia, where he earned his master of arts 
degree, and in 1928 he was awarded doctor of 
philosophy degree by Harvard University. 
His chief interest is in the field of psychol- 
ogy, and many of his articles have been pub- 
lished in the journals. His most significant 
work, which was done in collaboration with 
Prof. Ross Stagner, was published in 1952 as 

_& textbook in psychology. 

It is with much pleasure that I introduce 
to you Prot. Theodore F. Karwoski, of Dart- 
mouth College, 


ADDRESS BY Pror, THEODORE KARWOSKI 


At the height of the last war I happened 
to be in Mexico City. Everybody and especi- 
ally the Polish refugees were anxious about 
the outcome of the colossal struggle. I re- 
member talking to a Polish professor there 
who seemed to take a cold view of the situa- 
tion. He analyzed the turbulent forces dis- 

turbing Europe and concluded that we were 

just beginning a transitional struggle that 
would probably last 50 years. Now, 10 years 
after this conversation we are still at war 
and the end is not in sight. What the pro- 
fessor in Mexico meant we all now under- 
stand. It is no longer news that we are in 
the midst of an ideological struggle. 

We Americans have not been subjected to 
transitional strifes as Europeans have. Our 
wars have been relatively short because we 


have been isolated from the vortex of social 
forces to which Europe has been subject over 
centuries. For instance, we never had a 30- 
year war such as Europe had not so long 
ago. But, history has changed for us. As 
the leader of western civilization and de- 
mocracy, United States is no longer on the 
fringes of the great struggles of civilization. 
America has become the symbol of freedom 
for the individual and for nations. 

It is altogether probable that this struggle 
may not end in an all-out atomic war. 
However it is a deadly struggle nevertheless. 
The prospects are that there will be a long 
period of jockeying for position such as we 
have now in Korea and Indochina. Much of 
the struggle will be in the form of psycho- 
logical warfare with flares of violence in dif- 
ferent strategic places on the globe. Where- 
ever the flames arise we can be sure that 
they are directed against the United States 
which materially and spiritually is the final 
barrier to the spread of communism. In a 
prolonged struggle of this kind it is of utmost 
importance that America understand and 
appreciate all the peoples in various places 
on the earth who aspire for democracy and 
through this appreciation give these nations 
hope and encouragement. 

We are not without friends even behind 
the Iron Curtain. The largest nation be- 
hind the Iron Curtain is Poland. Poland 
resisted the powerful forces of Hitler and, 
thereby, saved precious time for France and 
England. When overrun by Germany and 
Russia her aviators managed to escape to 
England in time to aid the winning of the 
Battle of England. Others filtered through 
enemy territory to France where they 
formed legions who fought in France, Africa, 
and Italy. 

It is becoming not uncommon to speak 
of Poland as a communistic country. It is 
more proper to say that communism was 
enforced upon Poland as a result of the 
Treaty of Yalta. Even though Poland is 
behind the Iron Curtain, she is surely on 
the side of the democracies. An old nation, 
with a long tradition of fighting for freedom 
of the individual, cannot become commu- 
nistic overnight by virtue of a geographic 
label. Geographically Poland is listed as 
communistic, but spiritually she is just as 
democratic in her aspirations as ever. 

Traditionally Poland has always looked 
toward western civilization, and historically 
has served as a buffer state for the West 
against the East—or specifically against Rus- 
sia and Turkey. The periods of enlighten- 
ment in Europe, such as the Renaissance in 
Italy and the Reformation in Western Eu- 
rope, were vigorously reflected in Poland. 
Politically Poland was a limited monarchy 
such as England in days when monarchies 
were absolute. It has been said that whereas 
France was the savior of democracy, Poland 
was its martyr. There is one revolutionary 
movement that didn’t sweep Poland, and 
that is communism. The barrier to com- 
munism westward for over 20 years was 
Poland, 

Although Poland fulfilled her role as a 
buffer state heroically, the role was costly 
in blood and sacrifice. Surrounded by Rus- 
sia and Germany, she frequently found her- 
self the buffer between opposed ideologies, 
both of which were undemocratic. Thus, in 
the last decades of her history communism 
was pressing from Russia and fascism from 
Germany. Politically this is a difficult sit- 
uation as America is learning now that we 
are no longer isolated. In spite of her diffi- 
cult geographic position, Poland’s consistent 
record over the ages in fighting for democ- 
racy is inspiring. A nation is its history and 
the prediction of history is that behind the 
Iron Curtain or outside of the curtain the 
force of Poland will be felt and it will be 
on the side of democracy. 

The Poles are not only traditionally west- 
ern oriented but they are individualists, just 
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as any people are who have espoused the 
principles of freedom and democracy. Such 
are the Czechs and the Hungarians who are 
also behind the Iron Curtain. These people 
are a psychological threat to Russia which 
the Communists appreciate more than we do, 
This fact accounts for the current purge in 
Czechoslovakia and the Russian stubborn- 
ness on the freedom of repatriation of pris- 
oners in Korea. Russia fears her own pris- 
oners more than those in Korea. Of these 
countries, Poland is the largest and strong- 
est and is playing a deterring role in the 
calculations for war in the Kremlin. For 
these reasons, America needs to understand 
the Poles and Poland and actively support 
her aspirations—which represent really our 
own aspirations—in the very front line of 
this expanding world struggle. 


President Eisenhower Demonstrates His 
Superb Leadership Qualities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1953 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, last week 
my area of the country had the high 
honor to greet, in person, the President 
of the United States. President Eisen- 
hower's speech in Minneapolis to the na- 
tional convention of the Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce was a real demonstra- 
tion of the great leadership he is fur- 
nishing the people of the United States 
in these critical days. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I would like to in- 
clude the following editorial from the 
St. Paul Pioneer Press: 

WISELY SPOKEN 

Others may beat the drums for one seleċted 
theory of defense, or one special arm of the 
service, or one isolated theater of the world 
conflict, but the President of the United 
States cannot. He must see the problem 
whole and from all sides, and the Presidency 
is the unique vantage point for doing so, 
The Presidency is planted squarely in the 
center of the Nation. The President who 
cannot appreciate this fact will fail. 

This aspect of the Presidency was brought 
out yesterday in President Eisenhower's 
speech before the National Junior Chamber 
of Commerce in Minneapolis. 

The President was answering the clamor of 
voices that seem to be calling him from all 
sides simultaneously to hearken to them and 
them alone. He tried to show that he cannot 
look at defense solely from the viewpoint of 
the Air Force nor even solely from that of 
the combined armed forces. He must think 
of the defense of the United States in all its 
aspects—military, fiscal, economic, and polit- 
ical—not for any one chosen moment, but 
over a long period of years. He cannot think 
of total mobilization for total strength with- 
out also thinking of what this would do to 
the economic soundness and the political 
institutions of the country. 

In the same way, he cannot think of Asia 
alone, nor of Europe alone. He cannot stake 
the security of the Nation on the self-flatter- 
ing theory that we can dispense with allies, 
nor can he tell these necessary allies that 
we will cooperate only in those places where 
they agree with us. In unity is strength but 
among allies unity is bought only by a 


mutual respect for one another’s opinions, 


which means compromise, 
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The same. thing is true of the United 
Nations. So long as the great powers are 
at odds, the United Nations cannot fill the 
role which most people in America desire. 
But this is not to say that it is valueless, 
or that it lacks promise for the future. The 
United Nations is to be judged and used for 
what it actually is, with the strong hope and 
determination that it can be made some- 
thing more as time passes. 

President Eisenhower was qualified both 
by experience and temperament for the enor- 
mous responsibilities of the presidency in 
military affairs and world relations, His 
speech Wednesday bore plainly the stamp 
of his presidential stature. He is finding 
his role as civilian leader congenial, as was 
that of military leader natural to him. 

The political strength of the presidency 
springs from the President's direct access to 
all the people, The President who gets the 
confidence of the people, also gets the co- 
operation of the politicans. President 
Eisenhower spoke ysterday as a true national 
leader who deserves, and undoubtedly has 
got, that confidence. 


Paderewski’s Heart and Poland’s Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1953 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, when the 
great Polish pianist and patriot Ignace 
Jan Paderewski died some years ago, he 
left a will in which he requested that his 
heart be withheld from his beloved Po- 
land until that country regains its free- 
dom and throws off the yoke of Commu- 
nist control. Paderewski's body was in- 
terred in Arlington National Cemetery 
here in Washington to repose amidst 
our own national heroes, but his heart 
was entrusted to Assemblyman John 
Smolenski, who was a representative in 
the New York State Legislature from my 
district. Smolenski took custody of the 
heart and placed it in a crypt in Cypress 
Hills Abbey in New York, where it is be- 
ing kept and preserved until this day. 

Assemblyman Smolenski, who was a 
personal friend of Paderewski, was very 
proud of the fact that the former Polish 
President’s heart was placed in his cus- 
tody and he always spoke of the symbolic 
meaning that this represented to the 
people of Poland and their great hopes 
for its future liberation from Communist 
control. On May 31 of this year, Smo- 
lenski died without having attained the 
fulfillment of his great dream to live to 
see a free Poland. 

The question then arose: What about 
Paderewski's heart? Now that Smolen- 
ski has passed on to the Great Beyond, 
shall the heart of the great Polish pianist 
remain in the custody of Smolenski's 
heirs or shall responsibility for its safe- 
keeping be placed in other hands? 

The decision has just been announced, 
and no doubt it will be of considerable 
interest to many American citizens, to 
all Americans of Polish descent, and to 
Poles abroad and in Poland itself. As- 
semblyman Smolenski's son-in-law, Ed- 
ward F. G. Imperatore, who was himself 


a close friend of Paderewski and the 
original executor of the will of the late 
Polish patriot, stated that the Smolenski 
heirs will assume full responsibility for 
further custody of the heart until Poland 
obtains its freedom. 

Said Mr. Imperatore: 

We shall meet this responsibility most will- 
ingly and we will never yield the removal 
of Paderewski's heart from the Cypress Hills 
Abbey back to his native land of Poland 
until that wonderful country is freed of its 
Soviet domination. 


Mr. Speaker, I hope and trust that 
the people of Poland and all the friends 
of Poland in this country will not have 
to wait too long for that to happen. 
When Poland is finally liberated and 
Paderewski's heart is returned to its land 
of origin, it will be a great event for 
freedom-loving people everywhere. 


The Physically Handicapped, a National 
Asset 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1953 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
not so long ago in the city of Caldwell, 
Tex., the Disabled American Veterans 
conducted an essay contest. 

One of my young constituents, a high- 
school graduate, Miss Alice Ruth Se- 
besta, was awarded first prize for her 
essay entitled “The Physically Handi- 
capped, a National Asset.” 

When I had an opportunity to read 
the essay she had written I could not 
help but feel that my colleagues should 
share in its message. It somehow gives 
one more trust in the future to know 
that our young citizens of today are 
aware of the need to help their fellow 
man make his way in life. 

I, therefore, respectfully include Miss 
Sebesta’s prize-winning essay in the 
RECORD: 

THE PHYSICALLY 


HANDICAPPED, A NATIONAL 
ASSET 


(By Alice Ruth Sebesta) 


There was a time, not too long ago, when 
the physically handicapped people were 
really handicapped when it came to secur- 
ing an occupation for themselves. The aver- 
age employer would look sideways when 
a person with one leg or one arm came into 
his business house to ask for a job. 

Now, those conditions have changed. 
There are many business institutions today 
that employ those who are handicapped. 
They are ready, able, and willing to work 
if they just would have some sort of work 
to do. 

Physically handicapped people are all 
around us. For instance, my neighbor, who 
is handicapped, has never been able to do 
any work at all. The only thing she can 
do is peel potatoes, sew, and embroider in 
her wheelchair all day. The handicapped 
people are anxious to live a normal life as 
nearly as anyone else. 

We read in our newspapers every day how 
many disabled men and women we have in 
our country right today, and could become 
active if somebody would help them. They 
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are ready to become active in some kind of 
work, if only we, the people, would help 
them. The people who need help are grow- 
ing in number every year. 

The problem of the physically handi- 
capped is an economic and social problem 
that cannot be ignored. It is not just an 
individual problem. One problem is to train 
the handicapped person to do a particular 
type of work that he or she could perform 
as well as one that is not handicapped, The 
second basic problem involved is to con- 
vince the employer that the trained handi- 
capped individual can perform a job just as 
well as one who is not physically handi- 
capped, 

The number of physically handicapped 
people in the Nation's working population 
is estimated at about 7 million. Out of 
the 7 million handicapped people, 1 million 
of them are unemployed. If you were an 
employment expert, what would be your 
attitude of hiring a physically handicapped 
person in your office? 

It is good business if you hire the physi- 
cally handicapped. Why is this good busi- 
ness? Because the handicapped worker, 
when placed properly in a job is adaptable, 
productive, careful, regular, steady, and ca- 
pable. If a handicapped person is placed 
properly, he is as good or better than an 
unimpaired worker. It is ability that 
counts—not the disability. You hire a man’s 
ability—not his disability. 

Today, there are many examples where 
the physically handicapped people them- 
selves, have set up their own business and 
have been pretty successful in managing it. 
Some of them were blind, some walking on 
crutches, but still they had the ability to 
work. 

Many physically handicapped are being 
employed in defense plants today. It has 
been said that the defense program needs 
all men and women that can be found to 
work in defense plants. In many instances, 
the handicapped have proven as valuable 
as those that are physically whole. 

When a physically handicapped person has 
found a job, he does not move from that 
job to another. He sticks to that one par- 
ticular job that he has found. 

We used to think that a blind person had 
nothing to look forward to but many years 
of custodial care at a private expense. The 
blind are now being taught to perform many 
valuable and useful jobs. The blind can do 
their jobs just as well as the people who 
can see. 

Just because a person is handicapped is 
no sign that he cannot do his job well. The 
handicapped people are doing all kinds of 
work—and doing it well. 

We must keep working to keep disabilities 
from happening so often. This is a task for 
every one of us to do. Everybody must have 
a part to play in this task. But no matter 
how much work we do, there will still be 
many disabled persons every year. 

As for the future, we cannot afford to 
waste our human resources any more than 
our natural resources. We must conserve 
them both and use them wisely if we are to 
keep America strong and free. 

Another factor that we must think about 
is the increasing span of life. As the popu- 
lation grows older, the physically handi- 
capped advance in their ages. Therefore, we 
should hire the disabled when they are still 
in their younger ages. 

During the war, there were some 5 million 
men who were not able to go to war because 
they were physically unfit. But they were 
physically fit for employment. This shows 
that if a person may not be fit for one thing, 
he may be fit for another thing. 

Since the handicapped persons are nor- 
mal men and women, they must not and 
cannot live in a vacuum. They must eat, 
‘live, and work 52 weeks in a year. They can- 
not be human beings if they cannot be a part 
of our American economy. 
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If the handicapped person gets a job, then 
at least he will not be handicapped of a job. 

When we speak about the “handicapped 
people,” we usually think of them as being 
deaf, blind, or being minus an arm or leg. 
But if the handicapped person does not miss 
his sense or part on the job, he is not handi- 
capped. When we talk about the handi- 
capped, we do not deal with figures. We deal 
with living people—individual men and 
women and children. 

Take for instance, this man, he was a de- 
fender in war, producer in peace, and now 
he is a disabled veteran. Why not hire the 
disabled veteran? He was a highly trained 
fighter in time of war, a highly trained 
worker in time of peace, a disabled person 
but restored to the best of his condition, and 
now he is trained to the highest of skill. He 
can do the job, so why not give him a chance 
to prove it. It is what he can do that 
counts—not what he cannot do. 

So let us remember, it all adds up that the 
physically handicapped worker plus the right 
job equals good business, 


— 


The Baltie Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1953 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to include in my remarks 
the following editorial from the Chicago 
Daily News in the issue of June 10, 1953: 

Case oF BALTIC NATIONS 


The Soviet satellites in Europe have had 
their share of American headlines since, by 
one political trick or another, they were 
drawn into the Communist orbit. We have 
had our troubles with their present govern- 
ments. We have mourned the fate of their 
peoples. But there have been very few re- 
cent headlines on the three original victims 
of Russian imperialism. 

These are the small Baltic nations of 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia. They were 
for all practical purposes swallowed whole 
by Russia during World War II. Their names 
still appear on the map of Europe but their 
color is that of the U. S. S. R. They exist 
politically only as so many Socialist Soviet 
Republics. 

But the Baltic nations live in the hearts of 
many thousands of emigrants, fugitives, and 
deportees who have taken up new lives else- 
where. There are some 150,000 people of 
Lithuanian birth or descent alone in Illinois, 
most of them in Chicago. 

Several of the latter have been in Washing- 
ton seeking congressional and State Depart- 
ment support of House Resolution 231. This 
was introduced by Representative KERSTEN 
of Wisconsin and asks that a select commit- 
tee be named to look into the Baltic nations’ 
tragic story and report back to Congress with 
such recommendations as it may deem advis- 
able. 

The supporters of House Resolution 231 
have ample documentation of what hap- 
pened to Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia dur- 
ing their initial seizure by Russia in 1940, 
the later occupation by the Nazis, and recap- 
ture by the Red troops in 1944. It was and 
remains a brutal occupation marked by 
wholesale murder and deportation. Elections 
favoring union with the U. S. S. R. were only 
too apparently farces achieved by mass dis- 
enfranchisement. 

Any fiction of a voluntary and contented 
union with Moscow is another of the great 
lies on which communism has grown. The 


fact that this country has continued to rec- 
ognize the Baltic governments in exile indi- 
cates where we have stood on this rape by 
the U. S. S. R. 

But there is danger that we forget. That 
is why adoption of House Resolution 231 is 
sought. It will afford a current reminder to 
the American public that will offset the 
bland Russian assumption that this posses- 
sion of stolen property has been accepted. 
A record is needed against the day when 
there may be a reckoning. We should have it. 


TVA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1953 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I am in re- 
ceipt of the following letter from J. Ed- 
ward Smith, of Ringgold, Ga., expressing 
his opinions on the TVA, which I am 
placing in the RECORD: 


Rinccotp, GA., June 16, 1953. 
Hon. LEON H. Gavin, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I have noticed articles in the 
Chattanooga papers from time to time, of 
your opposition to the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, and particularly your views as ex- 
pressed in this morning issue of the Chatta- 
nooga Times. 

I am sorry indeed that you and other 
northern Representatives have the views that 
you do, regarding the value of the authority’s 
activities to the entire Nation. I have lived 
in this section for more than 30 years. I 
knew the valley and saw its conditions to 
some extent before the advent of the TVA, 
and have seen what has transpired since it 
came. I have come to realize the full value 
of its services, not only to this immediate 
section, but to the entire Nation as well. 

If you and other of your colleagues could 
spend some time going over the TVA system, 
I am fully convinced that you would soon 
have different views. Your complaint is that 
it does not service all the Nation and that 
your people are having to pay taxes on some- 
thing that does not benefit them. I believe 
that can be disproved. 

From information I have gained through 
news items, editorials and views of many 
people I have conyersed with concerning the 
TVA, I have learned that it pays into the 
States throughout which it operates, more 
money than private industry paid in taxes. 
That the appropriations made by Congress in 
the past and those that will be made, are not 
gifts, but indefinite loans that will have to 
be paid back over a period of years out of the 
earnings of the system. That the Govern- 
ment has a lien on the properties until this 
money is paid back to the Federal Treas- 
ury. That certain amounts of the System's 
earnings going back to the Federal Treasury 
each year and wiil continue to do so until 
the full amount is paid. 

Have you stopped to consider what the vast 
purchases made by the TVA throughout the 
Nation, has meant to people all over the 
country? Have you asked the industries who 
have supplied the materials for building the 
TVA System what they think about the mat- 
ter? Such concerns as General Electric, 
Westinghouse and others who supply electri- 
cal supplies, the copper interest, the steel 
industries and the coal industries. Many, 
many others who supply different materials 
and the hundreds of thousands who are em- 
ployed by these industries and who have 
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benefited by the purchases of the TVA. If 
you are well informed on this subject, you 
must know that the benefit derived from the 
activities of the TVA reach throughout the 
Nation, and not just in this immediate ter- 
ritory. 

It is something that the people of the 
Nation have built, not just a few southern 
Democrats. It is something that the entire 
Nation should have good reason to be proud 
enough of, that even you and your associates 
should feel obligated to see that the program 
set by its Directors should be carried to full 
conclusion. It is something that the Nation 
will have cause to be proud of so long as we 
shall exist as a free Nation. It is something 
that we have needed all along and will con- 
tinue to be in need of. It is something that 
private industry never did give the people 
who needed it—the rural sections, who could 
not afford to pay what private industry 
charged for construction and service. I know 
these things, because there was a time when 
I could not afford electricity. I know that it 
has meant much to me and the people who 
live in my community, and I know that it 
has meant much to the Nation as a whole, 
because I know the things I have stated 
about national benefits to be true—you know 
that too. 

I realize that you men in Washington have 
a great task to perform, that you have had 
all along, and I sympathize with you. But I, 
as a common citizen can full well realize 
that there is a lot of waste in building and 
maintaining an armed force on land, sea, and 
in the air. I am fully convinced that if Con- 
gress would look about, throughout the 
Armed Forces, the civil service in Washing- 
ton, and throughout the Nation, they would 
find waste in overstaffed personnel as well 
as in materials, and possibly other sources, 
that could be eliminated. 

I cannot see the justification of curtailing 
the growth and development of the TVA, 
much less destroying it by selling it to pri- 
vate industry. Now, all the people benefit 
by it. If industry had it, only the privileged 
few would benefit by it, and the common 
people, myself, and others, would pay 
through the nose as we once did. 

I am writing you as a citizen, with only a 
view of helping the interest of peoples over 
the Nation, and with no selfish interest on 
my part, and without even a suggestion from 
any connected with or interested personally 
with the TVA. 

I trust that you will give an honest con- 
sideration and that you will be fair in your 
judgment of this problem. It really should 
not be a problem, as it has been going on 
for so long now, that everyone should have 
come to realize its value to the Nation. 

I am sending this airmail, special delivery, 
in hopes that it will reach you before you 
will have time to appear before the House 
Rules Committee, and that when you have 
read it, you will consider the points I have 
brought out and ask those of the various in- 
dustries and people they employ, through- 
out the Nation, what they think of your 
plans to destroy the TVA. I dare you to read 
this to the entire Congress in assembly. 

Yours very truly, 
J. EDWARD SMITE, 


Sgt. Donald L. O’Toole 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1953 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure that all of our colleagues will re- 
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joice with the knowledge that the son 
of our distinguished former colleague, 
Donald L. O’Toole, Sgt. Donald L. 
O'Toole, Jr., has been awarded the Silver 
Cross for repeatedly flying an unarmed 
plane loaded with cargoes of ammuni- 
tion, dynamite, and other explosives in- 
to combat zones in Korea. 

The citation in part said: 

His heroic duties refiected great credit on 
the United States Air Force, and he further 
deserved it for personal bravery and courage. 


Sergeant O'Toole holds two Presiden- 
tial citations and a medal for bravery. 
He has recently returned after serving 
for 15 months in Korea. He is a former 
student of Georgetown University and 
has served in the Air Force for well over 
2 years. 

We congratulate him and his parents. 


Creeping Postalism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 17, 1953 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, since the 
announcement of the plan to increase 
postal rates of first-class mail, I have 
received quite a bit of mail in protest. 

I would like to insert in the RECORD 
the following editorial which appeared 
yesterday in the prominent Baltimore 
newspaper, the Evening Sun, and which 
is not only timely but a prediction of 
what we may expect in the future: 

THE PRICE OF A STAMP 


Granted that a $600 million yearly deficit 
is something to worry even a manufacturer 
of play money or Confederate currency. 

Granted that the national letter-sending 
average, approximately 140 annually, counts 
in the output of commercial firms so that 
most of us required to pay 1 cent more per 
letter would be out of pocket less than $1. 

Still, this threat to jack up the rate from 
3 cents to 4 cents bodes ill, as is well 
known to all economists and other students 
of Illbode’s law the jump from 3 cents to 
4 cents imparts a dangerous velocity that 
makes the jump from 4 cents to 5 cents a 
mere matter of momentum. 

So that this, sir, is creeping postalism, and 
when we have a special commemorative 
stamp in 1958 to observe the 25th anni- 
versary of the passing of the late beloved 
2-cent rate, just how much will that com- 
memorative sell for? 

Wherefore, Washington may receive a cer- 
tain amount of protest about this; though 
anybody writing his Congressman had better 
do so soon, while the low bargain rate on 
stamps is still in effect, 


What Makes America Great? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HOMER FERGUSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 18, 1953 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, 
George E. Stringfellow, of East Orange, 


N. J., is the senior vice president of 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., and an officer of 
the Shrine of North America. Last week 
he spoke before the annual banquet of 
the New Jersey League of Masonic Clubs 
at Union City, N. J. 

His address, on the topic What Makes 
America Great? is a very forceful and 
clear discussion of some of the funda- 
mental principles which form the foun- 
dation of our Government. George E. 
Strongfellow is a great American and is 
admirably qualified to speak on this sub- 
ject because of his personal integrity, 
ability, and his deep desire to help the 
Nation and his fellow man. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix to the RECORD 
this fine address. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

It is about America and the American 
way of life and Americanism that I wish to 
speak this evening. 

The question is often asked, “What makes 
America great?” Other nations are more 
richly endowed with natural resources and 
their people possess equal ingenuity. Why 
then has the United States made more prog- 
ress in 160 years than other nations have 
made in 6,000 years? What does America 
have that other nations do not possess? It 
is a form and philosophy of Government and 
the character of its people. 

Our form of Government provides the 
maximum liberty for its citizens. Ours is 
an economic system which provides invest- 
ors, producers, and consumers with freedom 
of choice and freedom of opportunity. Ours 
is a system in which the productive facil- 
ities of the Nation are owned by the people 
instead of by Government. Ours is a sys- 
tem that recognizes the dignity of the in- 
dividual, encourages high moral and ethical 
standards and gives its citizens an incen- 
tive to do their best and rewards them ac- 
cording to their production. 

The founders of our Republic gave us the 
greatest philosophy and the greatest form of 
Government ever brought forth on this 
earth by the heart and mind of man. Those 
wise and industrious leaders had granite in 
their character and iron in their backbone, 
They were rugged individualists to the nth 
degree. They never compromised princi- 
ples or resorted to doubletalk to conceal 
their philosophy or objectives. They rec- 
ognized that a Government is something to 
live under, never to live on. They recog- 
nized that the only source of income which 
the Government has is the money it takes 
from the people in taxes. 

The men who gave us our way of life did 
not subscribe to the philosophy that the 
Government owes everyone a living. They 
gave us a way of life that provides an op- 
portunity for everyone willing to work and 
to make the most of what he has. They 
knew that a Government which assumes the 
obligation of providing its citizens with high- 
living standards and social security from 
the cradle to the grave would of necessity 
deprive them of liberty and destroy their 
initiative. Our Founding Fathers worked 
like beavers to build America and they 
glorify the individual. They kept Govern- 
ment what it should be—a servant of the 
people and they roared like lions for liberty. 

Great nations are born out of principle, 
become strong through the application of 
integrity and die at the hands of moral 
decay, socialism, extravagance or corruption. 
The integrity of Rome, the cradle of western 
civilization, was undermined by moral cor- 
ruption and extravagance. The power of 
France, once the protectorate of Christian- 
ity, was destroyed by loose living. England 
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sowed the seed of common law throughout 
the world, yet her great empire disintegrated 
when her people embraced socialism and 
placed social security above liberty. 

America was born out of a great principle 
and dedicated to the blessing of liberty. 
However, we have observed in our country 
in recent years, especially among our public 
Officials, the kind of moral corruption and 
extravagance that ruined Rome. We have 
observed in America a trend to the kind of 
socialism that brought about England’s dis- 
integration, and we have observed the kind 
of loose living that destroyed France. 

The drift away from the basic principles 
that made ours a great country has been 
disconcerting especially to Masons, as it 
might well be, since our philosophy of gov- 
ernment, in a large measure, was conceived 
by and brought into being by members of 
our craft. We Masons, therefore, have a 
greater responsibility to keep America Amer- 
ican than any other group of citizens. 

Following the signing of the Constitution 
of the United States, an elderly lady asked 
the venerable Franklin, former Grand Master 
of Masons of the State of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Franklin, what have you given us?” The 
wise old man responded, “We have given you 
a republic,” then he hesitated for a moment 
and concluded, “if you can keep it.” Frank- 
lin knew that one of the saddest facts of 
history is that republics vanish, often before 
the people realize what was happening to 
their liberty. For example—the shift from 
the Roman Republic to the Roman Empire 
was so gradual that the people lost their 
liberties before they realized it. 

In his essay on politics, Aristotle pointed 
out that the gradual usurpation of the peo- 
ple’s power, in small degrees, by the politi- 
cians eventually deprives the people of their 
liberty. We must always be on guard to 
prevent this happening to us. 

There are those who seem to think that our 
liberties are safeguarded by words inscribed 
on parchment, preserved in a glass case, pro- 
duced in facsimile and hauled about the 
country on a freedom train, Nothing could 
be further from the truth. 

The only thing that we in America have 
to fear as the lethargy and inaction of our 
citizens—those who take refuge in the hope, 
“It can't happen here.” 

The preservation of our liberties rests on 
a well-informed citizenry with a deep and 
abiding faith, a citizenry which enthusias- 
tically defends our form of government. The 
life of our Nation depends upon the way the 
people express their love of country—not 
emotionally but from an understanding and 
support of the basic principles upon which 
our Government was founded. This under- 
standing should be so clear and the princi- 
ples so deeply imbedded in our minds and 
hearts that socialistic or communistic propa- 
ganda could not circumvent our devotion to 
Old Glory and the things for which it stands. 

While the dark side of the picture weighs 
heavily in the balance there are forces work- 
ing toward the rehabilitation of our country. 
We have observed more recently a revival of 
the Nation's moral and intellectual integrity 
which is essential to the preservation of our 
way of life. 

There is hope for America when organiza- 
tions such as our Masonic clubs reveal a deep 
appreciation for American ideals. 

There is hope for America when we work 
together effectively for a greater and better 
America. 

There is hope for America when Masons put 
into practice the teachings of our great 
fraternity. 

God has given us leaders in the past with 
strong minds, great hearts, true faith and 
willing hands. If we continue to be worthy 
of our heritage and support such leaders as 
we should, we may confidently expect that 
He will provide us with wise and courageous 
leadership which will keep the lamp of lib- 
erty burning in America. 
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Preserving the Western Alliance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 18, 1953 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, on be- 
half of my colleague, the junior Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON] 
and myself, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the RECORD a most ex- 
cellent and able address entitled “Pre- 
serving the Western Alliance,” delivered 
last evening by Hon. Bernard M. Baruch 
at the centennial dinner of the Junior 
Order, United American Mechanics, at 
Philadelphia, Pa., at which Mr. Baruch 
was chosen the man of the year. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PRESERVING THE WESTERN ALLIANCE 
(By Mr. Bernard M. Baruch) 

It is indeed a privilege to join you in com- 
memorating the hundredth anniversary of 
the founding of the Junior Order, United 
American Mechanics, even though it does re- 
mind me that I am almost as old as your 
esteemed society. 

To be chosen as the American citizen of the 
year is a moving honor. As you know, my 
own nomination for this award was Henry 
Viscardi. In rising above his handicaps and 
setting an example to others, Viscardi, to me, 
personifies the ideal of good citizenship, 
which even the humblest can attain by meet- 
ing one’s personal problems with courage, as 
he has. 

Centuries ago the proudest boast any 
man could make was to say, “I am a Roman 
citizen." ‘Today American citizenship bears 
almost as much prestige and even more re- 
sponsibility. 

Unlike the Romans we have not sought 
world empire. Our deepest desire has been 
to stay at home in this spacious land, so 
fortunately endowed with most of the re- 
sources men need. Much against our in- 
clination we now find ourselves the center of 
a coalition of peoples struggling to prevent 
the return of the dark ages. 

ALLIANCE IN DANGER 

This coalition, this alliance of the peoples 
still free, is having its difficulties. In some 
quarters, in fact, the fear is expressed that 
the alliance may be falling apart. 

The recent speeches on both sides of the 
Atlantic do not trouble me. No alliance 
based on a genuine community of interest 
can be broken up by words alone. To the 
contrary, these speeches could prove of con- 
siderable value if we see them as a warning 
of something seriously wrong with how we 
and our allies have been conducting our- 
selves. 

Allied solidarity will not be restored by 

to gloss over quite real problems 
through fine-sounding resolutions of “unity.” 
What is needed at this time is calm self- 
examination of ourselves and our allies, by 
ourselves and by our allies, to face up to just 
what imperils allied unity. 

AMERICA TAKES ITS STAND 


Is the idea of NATO soundly conceived? 
That is the first question to ask in this self- 
examination. 

Early in 1948, when the Marshall plan was 
being considered by Congress, many con- 
tended that economic aid was all Europe 
needed. While supporting the Marshall plan, 
I warned that defense and economic improve- 
ment had to move along together or we would 


invite an aggressor to hijack Europe’s recov- 


ery. 
I proposed then that the Western Euro- 
pean nations show their determination to 
resist aggression by banding together in a 
defense union and, if they did, that the 
United States pledge itself to go to war if 
the nations in this union were attacked. 
Two main considerations inspired this 
proposal. First, to prevent war, the United 
States had to make its position clear in ad- 
vance of any aggression. No aggressor should 
be tempted by uncertainty over where we 


Second, the nations of Western Europe had 
at their command a more powerful combina- 
tion of resources and manpower than the 
Soviet Union. While each of these nations 
could be broken easily as long as it remained 
separate, all could acquire an unbreakable 
strength if bundled together. 


WORDS NOT ENOUGH 


This basic concept of NATO—that we 
would commit ourselves to an alliance of mu- 
tual defense provided Western Europe did 
all it could to make its own frontiers de- 
fensible—still is valid. Our difficulties have 
revolved around the slowness with which the 
treaty was given life. 

The fault, in other words, has lain not 
with what we set out to do but in not doing 
it. 

At first there was a tendency to believe 
that words alone would suffice. The mere 
signing of the treaty was thought enough to 
deter aggression. At least no attempt was 
made to press the strengthening of our mu- 
tual defenses called for by the treaty. Even 
the announcement of an atomic explosion in 
Soviet Russia failed to spur action. Only 
after the aggression in Korea was a program 
adopted to make NATO a reality. 

The rearming then set was a limited one. 
Nor were these limited goals pushed through 
with urgency. Both in this country and 
abroad slippages were followed by stretch- 
outs. The NATO conference this spring 
brought a further letup. 


NATO’S EPITAPH 


Today, nearly 5 years after the signing of 
the NATO treaty, there still is a serious ques- 
tion whether the European army treaty will 
even be ratified and whether the defensive 
forces so vital to peace will be brought into 
existence in time. 

If NATO does die, its epitaph will be, 
“Here lies a victim of stretchouts.” 

Those who thought the problems of alli- 
ance would be eased by slowing down and 
doing less are learning how mistaken they 
were. Each letdown in the rearming sched- 
ule has brought a further letdown in allied 
relations, which in turn, has dragged lower 
the defense effort—a tragic cycle of weakness 
begot by weakness. 

HAGGLING MUST END 

Nor is this surprising. A treaty is more 
than a promise of friendship alone. It is 
a binding contract in which each side takes 
on definite obligations. For one partner to 
fail in his obligations invites default by 
others. 

Differences of views must be expected 
among allies. These differences may require 
compromises by all. But once the under- 
taking is set, bargaining and haggling should 
end. Each nation should set about carrying 
out its end of the common undertaking. 


DEFINITE GOALS NEEDED 


The recent decisions on NATO’s future 
buildup were much too indefinite. True, one 
cannot decide in advance what the year of 
maximum peril will be. But this makes it all 
the more important to fix specific goals—of 
how much is to be done by what time—both 
for ourselves and our allies. You cannot have 
good faith among allies unless the commit- 
ments each undertakes are spelled out be- 
yond doubt. j i 


‘later this month. 
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What should be done now is to make clear 
exactly what we feel ourselves bound to do 
and what we feel our allies committed to do, 
Hard and fast goals of performance should 
be set for both ourselves and our allies and 
held to without stretchouts or excuses. 

May I emphasize, that we as well as the 
Europeans have fallen down on the goals set 
in the past. 

EUROPE DECEIVES ITSELP 


Some Europeans seem to have slipped into 
the attitude of feeling that there is little that 
they themselves can or need to do, They 
reason that it is American power which de- 
ters Russia from going to war and that as 
long as we are committed to act against ag- 
gression, nothing more is needed and Europe 
does not have to press its own rearming. 

Those Europeans who cling to such a mis- 
guided notion should realize that in effect, 
they are asking the United States to go it 
alone. Mind you, this country does not 
want to go it alone. We have taken our 
stand. The question is whether Europe will 
force us to stand alone by failing to make 
its promised contribution to the common 
defense, 


SOVIET SETTLEMENT? 


This simple fact is worth restating to our 
allies—NATO committed us to Europe’s de- 
fense but only on condition that Europe 
rebuild an effective defense for itself. These 
two obligations hang together. 

The need for completing NATO's rearm- 
ing has not been lessened; nor would it be 
made unnecessary, even if there were a 
settlement with the Soviets. 

Two facts which confront us will not 
change in the foreseeable future. 

Fact one is the extent of readied military 
power the Soviets already have, both in 
Russia and in satellite lands. 

Fact two is that any settlement which is 
arrived at—if any be possible—can only be 
a guarded one in relation to this existing 
Soviet military power. 


REUNITING GERMANY 


In short, even a settlement would re- 
quire military forces of considerable size 
and particularly in Europe. As long as Ger- 
many remains divided we must guard 
against an attempt to unite it by armed 
aggression from the East European satel- 
lites. If Germany is reunited by agree- 
ment, the same danger of civil war or satel- 
lite invasion will hang over us. The forces 
to forestall such a move must be in being, 
on the soil of Europe, capable of being 
thrust into instant use. They cannot be on 
paper—promised for the future. 

As General Ridgway pointed out in his 
most recent report, Western European 
forces still number fewer than the satel- 
lite divisions alone. 


EYES TO BERMUDA 


Whether NATO will be carried through will 
depend largely on what is done at Bermuda, 
This allied conference 
comes at a fateful moment. It is almost 
as if some master playwright had set the 
stage for a mighty drama in which the char- 
acter of nations is put to test. 

Already, before a truce in Korea seemed 
likely, pressures for tax reductions and arms 
cuts were building up. Some government 
leaders here and abroad had begun to talk 
of national economy being more important 
than national security. 

These pressures will be swelled by any 
truce in Korea. Can they be resisted? The 
answer depends largely on the leadership 
shown at Bermuda. Who will represent 
France we do not know. It is to the guid- 
ance of President Eisenhower and Winston 
Churchill that we must look. r 


THE CHOICE BEFORE US 


Will they lead us down the path which 
promises immediate ease but is really that 
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of scuttle-and-run, even as after the close 
of World War II? Or will they lead us down 
the seemingly rougher but safer road of 
holding our strength together until peace 
is made sure? 

Vowing to stand on guard will not suffice, 
if the words are not backed by actions which 
give them reality. We already have had one 
example of much talk of national security 
contradicted by actions which expose us to 
any enemy. I refer to the failure to enact 
a stand-by mobilization law in readiness 
against another emergency. 


A SHAMEFUL BLUNDER 


This inaction means that in any future 
emergency, priceless time will be lost, in- 
flation will be certain, the national debt 
heaped higher, our casualties made heavier, 
and our ability to retaliate against enemy 
attack wedkened—needlessly. This failure 
to pass a stand-by mobilization law—for 
which a fearful price will have to be paid— 
is all the more shameful because it was so 
largely a sacrifice of the national interest to 
those who seek undue profit in wartime. 

Rich and powerful as this Nation is, we 
cannot afford such selfish disregard of what 
readiness against the threat of atomic war 
involves, 

While standing guard I would not shut 
out the possibility of negotiation. We should 
be prepared to discuss our problems with 
any nation, including Soviet Russia. Be- 
fore doing so, however, we should know just 
what the peacemaking requires of us, where 
concessions can be made to achieve a settle- 
ment, and where we must hold firm, 

THINK THINGS THROUGH 

An enduring structure of peace cannot be 
built by hasty improvising or upon the shift- 
ing sands of either panic or complacency, 
anger or wishful thinking. We must build 
upon the solid rock of understanding of 
those basic interrelationships, connecting up 
all our preblems and which must always be 
kept in balance if peace is to be secure. 
We would do better to be studying these 
largely impersonal interrelationships, piec- 
ing them into a unified whole, than to be 
guessing what may lie behind the latest 
Soviet maneuvers. 

These interrelationships cannot all be dis- 
cussed here, Let me cite several particu- 
larly important for allied relations: 

DISARMAMENT FOR ALL 

1. We must press ahead with our own re- 
arming to reduce the present disparity with 
the Soviets, unless and until the Soviets 
agree to effective disarmament. I am for 
disarmament, but only if all disarm together 
in a balanced way. 


RESIST AGGRESSION 


2. We should do nothing to weaken the 
principle of unswerving resistance to any 
and all acts of aggression, 


PEACEFUL TRADE ONLY 


3. We must make certain that any trade 
with China, the Soviets or their satellites, 
contributes to peace and to lifting the living 
standards of their people, not to strengthen- 
ing their destructive power for war. Com- 
munist theory holds that the Western na- 
tions are bound to be split apart by rivalry 
for markets and desire for trade. We and our 
allies will betray all that we have fought for 
since the war's end if we fail to arrive at 
common disciplines to make certain that 
what is traded cannot be used to kill our 
children and grandchildren, 


HARD AND FAST GOALS 


4. Whatever the course adopted, we must 
demonstrate our determination not by 
tough speeches, but by carrying out the con- 
crete goals we and our allies set for ourselves. 


TRADE, NOT AID 


5. Although we should work for gradual 
tariff cuts among all nations, let us not de- 


ceive ourselves into believing that tariff re- 
ductions will solve all our economic problems 
or that they can take the place of the stern 
measures needed to set a nation’s economic 
house in order. 

Certainly we would be happy to lift from 
our backs the burden of aiding others. Euro- 
peans would feel happier to be freed of the 
necessity of receiving aid. But we do the 
allied cause a cruel disservice if we read too 
much into this “trade, not aid” slogan, as 
some have. 


MOTES AND BEAMS 


Every nation—not just this country—has 
its trade restrictions, tariffs, quotas, depreci- 
ated currencies, and other devices. Some 
have been adopted for reasons of national 
security. Others have seemed necessary to 
support high wages and improving living 
levels. We must take account of these motes 
in the eyes of others as well as of the beam 
in our own eyes. 

Human beings must constantly choose be- 
tween expediency and principle. That is 
no less true in the relations of nations. This 
choice between expediency and principle has 
been a major irritant in Korea. Many of us 
have felt that those who criticized the Amer- 
ican position did not understand it. 

By far the heaviest burden of the Korean 
war was borne by the United States and the 
Republic of South Korea. We suffered more 
than 135,000 casualties, of which more than 
40,000 are dead or missing. We had to pay 
billions in additional taxes which meant 
hardship and deprivation for many of our 
citizens, 


WHAT WE FOUGHT FOR 


For what? We sought no territory in Ko- 
rea, no outlets for investment, or trade, or 
profit—or anything material. 

We fought to uphold a principle—that ag- 
gression should not be allowed to go un- 
checked. 

We had no prior plans for going into Ko- 
rea. We did not even stop to calculate what 
it would cost us. 

Yet some sought to depict our role in 
Korea as discreditable and even sinister, 


DON’T ADMIT RED CHINA 


When we think of all the blood and treas- 
ure that has been spilled, not only in Korea 
but in the last two world wars, to establish 
this principle that aggression shall not go 
unchecked, we cannot understand how we 
can be expected to agree that a government 
engaged in aggression, as is that of Red 
China, should be admitted to an organiza- 
tion like the United Nations, which was set 
up to prevent aggression. 

Many critics of American policy in Korea 
also urged the slowing of Western Europe's 
rearming. They ignored the fact that in 
working to keep Europe militarily weak they 
helped prolong the bloody stalemate in the 
Far East, 


GLOBAL STRENGTH NEEDED 


The struggle for peace is indeed a global 
one. Weakness in Europe becomes a source 
of weakness in Asia and vice versa. If the 
Far East is to be stabilized effectively, we 
must grow stronger not only in the Orient 
but in Europe—simultaneously. 

Those who assailed America as a war- 
monger, or who cried that a prepared West 
would provoke Soviet aggression or that a 
rearmed America would forsake diplomacy 
for war have been proven wrong. It is time 
we nailed fast the truth that there can be 
no security in weakness. Security can rest 
only on strength. 

CAN SAVE ALLIANCE 

In conclusion, may I stress that I believe 
that wise leadership can save the Western 
alliance. It can be saved by a full, frank 
examination of our mutual problems and by 
laying down firm goals which we and our 
allies, both, live up to. All of us have polit- 
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ical and economic difficulties. All of us can 
surmount them. 

We want to continue with the NATO alli- 
ance. Indeed we have been endeavoring at 
considerable cost—more than $40 billions 
since the war's end—to make it work. But 
let no one think that we have become so de- 
pendent upon others that we would sacrifice 
our principles or that those allied with us 
can ignore the obligations they voluntarily 
assumed, 

In the past, Western Europe’s complaint 
was that we came only after war started. 
Now we are there in advance of any conflict. 

Europe loves liberty no less than we do. 
There is not a single country in Europe which 
cannot compare its accomplishments with 
those of the Soviet Union and in that com- 
parison find justified confidence for the fu- 
ture. The challenge we face is not that we 
lack the strength for the task ahead or that 
the values we hold are not worth the effort. 
Our problem is essentially one of organizing 
the strength at our command and of accept- 
ing the disciplines needed to preserve these 
values. 

The road down which we must go is long 
and thorny. But worth traveling. For at 
the end lies the peace mankind has yearned 
for over the centuries. We ask for nothing 
but the peace which Woodrow Wilson, Frank- 
lin Roosevelt, and Harry Truman sought and 
which Dwight Eisenhower now seeks—noth- 
ne but a peace which the whole world can 
share, 


House Joint Resolution 240 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1953 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, House 
Joint Resolution 240 seeks the closing of 
the Mexican border to unescorted mi- 
nors. Some of you have probably heard 
an objection to it to the effect that such 
legislation would be an affront to our 
sister Republic of Mexico. To my mind 
that objection is entirely without merit, 
for I do not believe the Mexican Govern- 
ment is any more desirous of having our 
teenagers come into their country and 
participate in illegal acts than we are to 
have them do so. 

Although House Joint Resolution 240 
is designed primarily to cut off a supply 
of illegal narcotics to our youngsters, it 
will serve as well to shield them from 
other vices prevalent in Mexican border 
towns. Lest there be any doubt that the 
situation in these towns is critical, I in- 
sert an article by Grant Macdonald, staff 
writer for the Los Angeles Mirror, en- 
titled “Sin for Sale,” appearing in that 
paper on May 19, 1953. I hope the facts 
presented below will shock this House 
into action on House Joint Resolution 
240. 

SIN ror SALE 
(By Grant Macdonald) 

(Eprror’s Nore.—Below the international 
boundary, as accessible as any California 
suburb, lies Tijuana. Once a dusty border 
town, it has become a bustling “sin city” for 
sensation seekers craving wine, women, song, 
or dope. For United States teenagers, Ti- 


juana looms wide open, like a gaudy trap. 
San Diego authorities fear it so much they 
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want the border closed to unescorted juve- 
niles. Governor Warren's crime commission 
last week blasted Tijuana’s teenage lure 
and promptly was assailed by Mexico's Los 
Angeles consul general, Salvador Duhart M., 
for erroneous reports. Because of this sur- 
prising town’s emergence as a postwar center 
of controversy, and mindful that these 
articles may be challenged in some quarters, 
the Mirror today starts publication of a first- 
hand survey by staff writer-photographer 
Grant Macdonald. Before either the crime 
commission’s charges or the consul’s counter- 
charges appeared he spent dangerous days 
and nights in Tijuana digging out the 
facts. You'll find them soberly illuminat- 
ing. And urgent reading for California 
parents. Macdonald’s first two articles pre- 
sent the seamy side of Tijuana. His last 
two will deal with legitimate tourist at- 
tractions.) 

Trsvana, Mexico.—On the table beside my 
typewriters is a “bindle” of Mexican heroin— 
sinister “H” in the lingo of the drug addict. 
Its source was a Tijuana cab driver. It cost 
$5. 


The reason I got an assignment here for 
the Mirror to find out what the real Tijuana 
is like, was to impress our readers with the 
fact that this sleepy Mexican border town 
now is truly an evil place. 

American kids, teenagers, can buy similar 
bindles of narcotics here with little diffi- 
culty. Many do. And that’s not all they 
can buy in Tijuana. 

This series of articles should prove to 
you, Mr. and Mrs. California Parent, that 
Tijuana is not the place to allow your 
youngsters to visit unescorted by adults. 

The Crime Commission’s final report to 
Governor Warren, released last week, puts 
it bluntly: “Authorities in San Diego face 
* * * a difficult situation with the number 
of boys and girls who are crossing the border 
into Mexico to get narcotics and harmful 
entertainment.” 

The commission is so right. 

San Diego law enforcement officials ap- 
peaied in desperation to the secretary of 
state concerning the problem of unes- 
corted juveniles going into Mexico.” But 
they received no reply. 

YOU CAN FIND IT 

IT talked with District Attorney James 
Don Keller of San Diego County before I 
crossed into this border sinville, 

Here’s what he told me: 

“If you're looking for it you can find it 
in Tijuana.” 

Lawman Keller is so right, too. I came 
here looking for it and found the full 
treatment. 

Not only the dope but wide-open prosti- 
tution and everything else that comes under 
the heading of “sin.” 

All operating openly behind the conven- 
lentiy turned derrieres of the local cops. 

According to United States Navy Medical 
Department records there are 2,000 known 
prostitutes happily “working” here. Right 
here in Tijuana where the population is 
figured at 75,000. 

There are regular houses of ill-fame open 
24 hours a day., But prostitution techni- 


cally is against the law here—as elsewhere 


in Mexico. 
MURDER APLENTY 
Murder—quick and brutal—is not uncom- 
mon in Tijuana. Most are rub-outs of Mexi- 
cans who inform on border smugglers. In- 
formers receive high pay from American 
border customs agents, But they can’t buy 
life insurance. 
Here, prominently displayed on the counter 
- Df Old Paris Book Store you or your son or 
daughter can buy some of the world’s filthi- 
est pornography. For 50 cents to $3.95. 
The mayor of Tijuana—Sierra Vera—cut 
loose a blast at our California Crime Com- 


mission. He insisted that dope peddlers are 
promptly arrested, on detection. 

Could be. But maybe the mayor’s boys 
and the local gendarmes catch a different 
treatment up and down the main drag than 
do a visiting newspaperman or hundreds of 
underage American kids in Tijuana for “some 
real livin’.” 

And this place used to be called Tia 
Juana—which means “Aunt Jane.” 

But come with me down the main stem— 
Avenida Revolucion—as nearly a million 
other Yankees do every month. Mostly 
you'll see only the gay souvenir shops. Smell 
the tacos and little enchiladas and the leather 
belts and sandals. 

They smell good. 

And the sidewalk peddlers with their trays 
of silver buckles. Very nice. But don’t try 
to photograph one of them. I did and three 
of them ganged up on me and threatened to 
take the camera away. Because I didn’t offer 
money. 

THE YANKEE DOLLAR 


Now it’s true that Americans have made 
Tijuana whatitis. Americans and our won- 
derful money. Tijuana loves American 
money. 

And that monthly million Yankees leave 
more than $150 million here every year. 
They leave this fortune in the three- 
hundred-odd shops and fifty-odd skid row 
type night clubs strung along the main stem. 

Of course there are some good things here. 
Like the Jai Alai games in Fronton Palace. 
And the beautiful Caliente race track, where 
both horses and dogs run at the same facil- 
ity. 

And many Americans (not this one) enjoy 
the bullfights every Sunday through the 
summer. 

But these are the innocents. 


LADIES WITHOUT VIRTUE 


Just one block off the main street is a dirty 
little shack, unpainted and unpretty. Thou- 
sands of servicemen—and juveniles from San 
Diego and Los Angeles—know that inside 
this dingy dive are ladies of not only easy 
virtue, but almost no virtue at all. 

A few blocks out of town, on the road to 
Caliente, isa big motel. Inside are 20 ladies 
of the evening,” who are available in the 
daytime too. 

In another such establishment the sign 
says “Hotel.” Sure, you can get a room there 
for sleeping. But you're a sleepy man, 
senor, if you get past the perfumed parties 
in the lobby. 

At the corner of Avenida Revolucion and 
Second Street is a line-up of innocent look- 
ing yellow taxicabs. The drivers of these 
hacks can and will take you to or get for 
you anything from marijuana to heroin, raw 
opium, or their most plentiful product— 
girls. 

On every corner in Tijuana men without 
women, and many very young men too, get 
the nudged arm, the plucked sleeve, the 
whispered Tou want some fun, senor?” Or 
something much more to the point. 

District Attorney Keller, who doesn’t have 
to worry about votes from Mexicans on this 
side of the border, says “Tijuana is a victim 
of circumstance. 

“Tijuana is a ‘sin town’ built on Ameri- 
can dollars,” he says. 

I agree. And I sympathize with his de- 
mands to close the border to unescorted un- 
derage American kids. 


VENEREAL RATE 
The venereal disease rate of United States 
servicemen visiting here is extremely low. 


But there is a GI prophylactic station 50 
yards inside the American line. 


In San Diego a reliable source told me 


that the VD rate in highschools, because ot 


Tijuana, is “absolutely shocking.” 
Recently customs and immigration men 
at the border stopped returning teen-agers 
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who were not accompanied by adults, ques- 
tioned them as to their reasons for visiting 
Tijuana. 

Most answered frankly: “Girls.” 

Some answered with a little urging: 
“Marijuana.” 

A few answered after considerable urging: 
“Heroin.” 

Fortunately—so far—despite the fact nar- 
cotics can be easily bought here, records 
show most of the buyers are known dope ad- 
dicts and not thrill-seeking youngsters. 

As I wind up this piece my watch says 
4:50 p. m. In 5 minutes I have a rendez- 
vous with a plainclothes United States cus- 
toms agent. I'm going with him to see for 
myself some of the things Tijuana has to 
offer on the side streets—after dark. 


— 


Why Can't Construction of Tuttle Creek 
Dam Be Stopped? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD S. MILLER 


OF KANSAS X 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1953 


Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following let- 


ter: 

Hoxton, Kans., June 12, 1953. 

Hon. Howarp S. MILLER, : 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. MiLLER: I am wondering if Con- 
gress is fully informed of the work on Tuttle 

Creek Dam. x 
Until lately they have been running three 
shifts and at the present time have a dam 
15 feet high seemingly three-fourths way 
across the valley with a very limited space 
left for flood waters of a 4- or 5-inch rain 
that so frequently falls in Kansas and Ne- 
braska. Such a flood occurring now would 


put farms and homes under water for miles 
-up the valley. Most of these farms are in 


crops and many of them not purchased by 
the Government and a lot not even ap- 
praised. 

They have bought only a small acreage and 
are using the $5 million appropriated on the 
dam, in hopes of getting it so far along 
that later appropriations will be made to 
complete the dam. 

My question is: Under the circumstances 
isn’t the Government liable for crops, homes, 
loss of stock, inundated cemeteries, etc. I 
know of no graves moved at this time and 
no move to do so. Why has this condition 
been allowed to exist? We all know of the 
danger of floods and they can occur any- 
time. Our legislature passed a resolution to 
have work on the dam stopped several 
months ago. All Kansas is against the dam. 
Why isn't Kansas recognized? 

Kansas City is back of the progress of the 
dam. They have encroached on the river 
and are trying to funnel flood waters through 
the city. They spent $10 million of the 
people’s Red Cross money to reestablish in- 
dustries and homes right back into the dan- 
ger spot again instead of moving to higher 
ground. 

So we see the injustice they are working on 
Kansas and people everywhere. Missouri has 
been working for several years to dam 
streams in Kansas to save their land, and 
removing from the tax list the most fertile 
land in the State of Kansas. This is a very 
unfriendly act on the part of Missouri. Par- 
don my hasty note. 

Respectfully, 
A. W. BENDER. 
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The Voice of the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1953 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter, I am inserting today 
an open letter from Mr. John M. Riordan 
which was published recently in the Chi- 
cago Tribune. 

You will note that Mr. Riordan has 
asked police cooperation in stopping the 
importation of bootleg fireworks into 
Illinois and has been told that nothing 
can be done to help on the local level. 

Mr. Riordan’s case points again to the 
strong need of prompt adoption of H. R. 
116, the bill which I am sponsoring pro- 
hibiting the shipment of fireworks into 
any State which prohibits their sale or 
use. The bill has been ordered reported 
favorably by the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee. Ihave high hope that the report 
will be filed today. 

May I reiterate my strong hope that 
the Members of this body will join with 
me in supporting this important and es- 
sential legislation. The letter follows: 

VOICE oF THE PEOPLE—A JOB ror CONGRESS 

Cuicaco, June 5.—My 13-year-old son 
asked for permission to send for what we 
thought were harmless fireworks, beautifully 
illustrated in an advertising pamphlet. In- 
stead, he ordered and received a gross of very 
dangerous dynamite capped “bombs.” 

I confiscated these bombs after paying 
him the purchase price and took them to 
the Gresham police station. The police were 
very cooperative. They explained that these 
fireworks are shipped by express and that 
nothing can be done to stop them. 

Can't we legislate against these greedy 
characters who operate this business? 

JoHN M. RIORDAN. 


H. R. 4023 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1953 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, the 
following statement made before the 
subcommittee of the Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee considering 
H. R. 4023 indicates the attitude of 
stockmen, operating small spreads, to- 
ward this legislation. Mr. Roland E. 
Marshall is a typical small operator with 
grazing rights in the national forest, and 
his testimony is representative of that 
receiyed from dozens of other similarly 
situated stockmen in Montana. 

Mr. Marshall's statement follows: 

I am Ronald E. Marshall, of Lolo, Mont., 
I am president of the Lolo Stock Associa- 
tion, and I have a grazing permit for 110 
head of cattle on the Lolo National Forest. 
I have traveled the long distance from west- 
ern Montana to express my opposition to 
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H. R. 4023 and the opposition of the several 
organizations who have authorized me to 
represent them here today. 

I speak for myself and on behalf of the 17 
members of the Lolo Stock Association, who 
run from 50 to 100 head each on the national 
forest; 2,600 members of the western Mon- 
tana Fish and Game Association; 430 mem- 
bers of Ravalli County Fish and Wildlife As- 
sociation; 423 members of the Polson Out- 
door’s, Inc.; and the entire State member- 
ship of the Montana Wildlife Federation. 

This bill is not in the interest of the small 
and medium-sized stockmen and it is cer- 
tainly not in the interest of the American 
public who own the land that would be af- 
fected by this bill. Unfortunately, very few 
of the small and medium-sized stockmen 
fully understand how this bill will affect 
them in the longrun. Those who do are op- 
posed to this bill. 

It is no secret that the intent of the spon- 
sors and supporters of this bill is to provide 
by law for administration of the national for- 
est grazing lands on the same basis as now 
applies to the Taylor grazing lands. Prior 
to coming to Montana in 1946 I lived in 
Challis, Idaho, where I had permits to Taylor 
grazing lands. The Federal man in charge 
of these lands was responsible for such a 
large area that it was impossible for him 
to get around to see the condition of the 
range or check on trespass. Control of the 
grazing was definitely in the hands of the 
stockmen who used the range. There had 
been no range improvements since the days 
of the CCC and there is no question that the 
land was overgrazed and in poor condition, 
In our own self interest, neither I nor the 
members of the organizations I represent 
here today want to see any relaxation of the 
strict administration of the national forest 
grazing lands under the existing rules and 
regulations of the Department of Agricul- 
ture which have been developed over the 
years in cooperation with stockmen. These 
rules and regulations are fair and from my 
experience, they are administered justly. 
They give full consideration to the needs 
of the grazing permit holder and at the 
same time take into consideration other 
uses of the land, particularly from the stand- 
point of watershed protection, recreation, 
hunting, and fishing. 

Neither I nor others known to me, who 
graze on national forest land have any fear 
of losing our permits or being regulated out 
of business. We work cooperatively and in 
close harmony with the Forest Service offi- 
ciais. Last year I constructed four water- 
holes on my permit area and this year the 
Forest Service has funds to construct addi- 
tional improvements on the area. Working 
together, we are increasing the number of 
stock that can be put on the range. We 
know that only the availability of grass will 
give us security and that cannot be pro- 
vided by laws. 

I know of many stockmen who would be 
happy if there was no competition for the 
grass from big game animals. Hunting and 
fishing is a national heritage of Americans, 
and public lands should be administered to 
provide a reasonable balance between use 
by livestock and wild game. The national 
forests are administered on this basis. In 
the area in which I live, almost half as many 
deer and elk are harvested each year as 
there are livestock. This bill states that 
nothing in it is to interfere with the right 
to hunt and fish on the lands affected, but 
these are only nice words if livestock con- 
sumes all the grass and browse, and erosion 
spoils the streams so that there is no game 
to shoot or fish to catch. 

The extent to which this bill freezes graz- 
ing permits in the possession of present 
permit holders is unjust and unnecessary. 
Permits should not be subject to being 
bought and sold by the holder of the permit 
or passed on to heirs by right of law. Neither 
should the permit holder have the right to 
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sublease a part of his permit and thereby de- 
rive profit from the difference between the 
low grazing fee charged for the permit and 
the established rate for privately owned 
grazingland. Furthermore, the permit hold- 
er should be required to own his base prop- 
erty and the stock which use the permitted 
range. 

Upper limits as provided for on national 
forest grazing land is a good policy which 
this bill would eliminate. The establish- 
ment of upper limits prevents any possibility 
of monopoly and it provides a fair way to 
distribute the relatively cheap but limited 
grazing areas on the national forests. These 
upper limits are established to give the per- 
mit holder only his fair share of the public 
range which is in great demand. It favors 
the local community building rancher and 
contributes to the stability of the local live- 
stock industry by discouraging the specula- 
tors. 

There is no justification for the provision 
in this bill which makes it possible to bring 
court action to settle matters that are of an 
administrative nature, A fair and adequate 
system already exists for appealing the deci- 
sions of local national forest administrators 
to higher authorities, un to the Secretary of 
Agriculture's Board of Appeals. Granting 
permit holders have the same rights as all 
citizens to seek protection of the courts in 
event of breach of contract, damage result- 
ing from negligence, etc. There is no justi- 
fication for subjecting the decisions of pub- 
lic land administrators to court decisions. 
Well financed permit holders could drag their 
cases through the courts for years while the 
public resources continued to deteriorate. 
The permit holder with limited finances 
would not be able to carry the financial bur- 
den of prolonged court action. 

Neither I nor the members of the organi- 
zations I represent feel that there is any need 
to change the present system of rules and 
regulations under which national forest graz- 
ing is administered. Any laws that are 
passed in this connection should provide 
for a level of administration equal to or 
better than that now provided by Depart- 
ment of Agriculture rules and regulations, 
We do not believe H. R. 4023 would do this, 
and consequently we urge that the bill be 
killed. 


Other Editors Say Tuttle Creek Is an 


Unnecessary Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD S. MILLER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1953 


Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the New York Times: 

OTHER EDITORS Say TUTTLE CREEK Is AN 

UNNECESSARY DAM 

At a recent press conference President 
Eisenhower again stressed his belief in the 
importance of local influence, authority, and 
direction when it comes to deciding about 
the construction of dams and the uses to 
which they should be put. If there ever was 
A case where this principle should apply, it is 
the case of the proposed Tuttle Creek Dam, 
in the Blue River Valley in Kansas. 

There is grave doubt that this $88 million 
project will accomplish nearly enough in the 
way of flood control to warrant the flooding 
of 55,000 acres of some of America’s most fer- 
tile farmland, the displacement of 4,000 peo- 
ple, and the obliteration of 9 towns, Many 
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people of the Blue River Valley are emphati- 
cally opposed to the whole scheme—and they 
proved their feelings last fall by defeating 
the incumbent Congressman, who favored 
the dam, and elected his opponent, who ran 
on à platform for its abandonment. A spe- 
cial commission of independent engineers 
appointed by the Governor of Kansas has 
held that the dam is unnecessary, and the 
Missouri Basin Survey Commission has ques- 
tioned the efficacy of Tuttle Creek and re- 
lated projects in forestalling large-scale 
floods. Yet the Army Corps of Engineers 
continues to argue that funds for this dam, 
which have been eliminated from the revised 
1954 budget now under consideration, should 
be restored. 

Large dams are not the only means—and 
sometimes are clearly not the best means— 
of preventing floods. Upstream watershed 
management is a constructive method of 
ficod prevention by making the best use of 
land instead of a destructive method of flood 
control by flooding land. The recent House 
action in voting $5 million in the Agriculture 
Department appropriation bill for watershed 
protection is a small but encouraging sign 
of congressional interest in this form of flood 
prevention through reforestation, soil con- 
servation, building of small check dams, and 
the like. In many areas it is far preferable 
to multimillion-dollar fiood-control work 
downstream, especially when the latter is 
opposed by the inhabitants of the region 
most immediately affected. This seems clear- 
ly to be the case in the Blue River Valley of 
Kansas. 


Commemorating the 700th Anniversary 
of Lithuania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD W. HOFFMAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1953 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, an eminent committee of Americans, 
headed by Vice President Nrxon and Lt. 
Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer, is gathering 
in Washington this weekend for the 
festival of Lithuanian art and music. 

This festival, commemorating the 
700th anniversary of Lithuania and its 
contributions to the culture and free- 
dom of America, is an opportunity for 
us all to pause briefly in the rush of 
daily living and consider America's proud 
heritage. 

Americans of Lithuanian descent 
number only about 1 million, less than 
three-fourths of 1 percent of our popu- 
lation. Yet—and herein lies America’s 
greatness—these sons and daughters of 
Lithuania have contributed their share 
of color and strength to the American 
tapestry. 

Since their first King— King Min- 
daugas—was crowned in A. D. 1253, the 
Lithuanians have been a race of cul- 
tured, freedom-seeking people. 

That search for freedom led many of 
them to our shores. It led to the for- 
mation of the Republic of Lithuania, 
a government modeled after our own, 
in 1918. 

Today Lithuania is in the hands of 
the Russians—an act of aggression which 
our country and the Western Powers 
have not recognized. 


But free Lithuania lives in the hearts 
of her oppressed people and in the hopes 
of free men everywhere. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to congratulate our citizens of Lithu- 
anian descent for their great contribu- 
tions to our society. 


Weather Station at Elko, Nev. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLIFTON (CLIFF) YOUNG 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1953 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, during re- 
cent weeks, and while those of us in the 
House have been engaged in a diligent 
effort to leave no stone unturned in our 
quest for justified measures of economy, 
I have noted a recurrent and widespread 
support of our efforts in the State of 
Nevada, both by individuals and news- 
paper editors. I believe that my col- 
leagues will be interested in and encour- 
aged by an example of this forthright 
thinking and responsible attitude toward 
our budgetary problems. 

Of the many examples from the people 
of Nevada which have come to my at- 
tention, I should like to read one from 
the Elko Daily Free Press, at Elko, Nev., 
on the subject of the proposed closing of 
a United States Weather Bureau station 
at Elko. It exemplifies the honest seek- 
ing of an honest answer. 

The editor, without passing upon the 
question as to whether or not the station 
should be continued, proposes a pattern 
of thinking which is especially stimu- 
lating. In brief, it puts the problem of 
economy squarely before this commu- 
nity. And if this approach is duplicated 
in other communities throughout the 
country, we will find that the task of 
getting our financial housekeeping in 
order will be of short duration. 

A Federal expenditure of $18,000, 
which I understand is the annual cost 
of this weather station at Elko, Nev., 
dwindles to insignificance among the 
million- and billion-dollar items we con- 
sider in these Chambers. But this rela- 
tively small sum represents benefits to 
the community which are visibly greater 
in proportion to the sum, although at 
the same time the value is diminished 
by the invisible tax taken from each 
pocket to provide Federal revenue. 

It is the long-range viewpoint on Fed- 
eral economy and resulting benefits in 
reduced taxes that the editor of the Elko 
Daily Free Press brings to light in his 
discussion. 

Let me read to you this fine example 
of incisive thinking. I believe you will 
understand why I feel honored to repre- 
sent the people of Nevada. 

I quote from the May 29, 1953, issue 
of the Elko Daily Free Press, published 
at Elko, Nev.: 

SHOULD WE FIGHT THE CLOSING OF OUR 

WEATHER BUREAU? 

The Elko Chamber of Commerce was told 

yesterday that the United States weather- 
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bureau station in this city is to be closed on 
June 30. We were asked by a representative 
of this governmental department not to reg- 
ister a protest. 

In what position do we find ourselves? As 
a chamber-of-commerce organization, we are 
continuously asking for reductions in taxa- 
tion. But as a chamber of commerce, we are 
also doing everything to improve our com- 
munity, to bring things here which will add 
to our payroll. The city will lose approxi- 
mately 81.500 a month in payroll when and 
if the weather station is closed. 

Actually we should be ble to argue this 
question on its merits before we take a stand 
one way or another, although we would seri- 
ously regret seeing the Government move 
this weather-bureau station from Elko for a 
number of reasons. Newspaper people recog- 
nize that weather stories are among the most 
interesting. This newspaper keeps con- 
stantly in touch with the weather bureau, 
during seasons of unusual weather and we 
carry weather summaries in our paper daily. 

To offset this, we were told that the 
weather reports will still be available to us 
and what is more important, we feel, to the 
fliers who use our airport, through the CAA, 
The Government contends there is a dupli- 
cation of service here, and if we are going to 
cut taxation we are going to have to cut ex- 
penses. We fought tq get the weather sta- 
tion here because we felt it was important, 
Are we going to let them take it away from 
us now without an additional fight? 

First, we would suggest that a chamber- 
of-commerce committee should start an im- 
mediate investigation of the weather bu- 
reau's activities here and find out just what 
they have meant to the community gen- 
erally. We could be a witness at such a 
hearing, giving the committee members our 
impression of the importance of weather 
stories to the public. If the CAA could 
duplicate the material from which we build 
these stories, as a public service, we might 
not have much of a point for arguing for 
continuation of the weather bureau. If it 
was determined that our information would 
be meager, it might well be that this would 
be a point in continuing the weather bureau 
here. 

Would the CAA be able to do the same job 
the Bureau is now doing? Is there an actual 
duplication here? Shouldn't cuts be made 
in some other weather stations which are 
not so important as the one in Elko, due to 
the fact that we have so much air travel 
here? Will the closing of the Weather Bureau 
here actually be a wise economy? 

These are some of the questions we might 
ask our investigators to have answered. We 
needn’t take a Federal agent’s word for this, 
but if we reached a firm decision one way or 
the other, we would be in a better position 
to fight the move, if that is what the con- 
clusion determined. 

Elko’s loss of $1,500 monthly does not mean 
that the Government will save that much by 
the closing of the Elko station. There are 
five employees here now. We understand that 
only one will be separated from the service, 
The others will be moved to other stations, 
The consolidation will save some money. We 
do not know how much. Our investigators 
coulc determine the amount, but consolida- 
tions over the entire country could mean 
the saving of a sizable sum. 

If this and other savings are made, we 
will ultimately benefit taxwise. Is that what 
we want? That's what we've been howling 
fo“, but when the shoe pinches our foot we 
start squirming. We might as well be frank 
about that. 

So it seems to use that the answer lies 
somewhere else. We want the Weather Bu- 
reau and its fine services; we want to save 
money, we do not want to lose the station, 
but we want smaller taxes. All this being 
true, how do we reach a conclusion? In our 
mind it must be determined by weighing 
the need of the weather station for this 
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section of Nevada, whether the CAA can do 
the job without the weather station and 
whether or not the weather station is an 
essential arm of the air-service activities here 
which would be foolhardy to discard. 

Our advice is to have the chamber of com- 
merce aviation committee get busy at once. 
But let’s not howl to the high heavens, call- 
ing upon our Congressman for immediate 
action unless we have a case. If we do ob- 
ject without a case, then let’s stop howling 
about the taxes we are paying. You are 
either going to pay for services from your 
Covernment or you are not going to have 
them, Now is the time to come up with an 
answer. Is the weather station a necessity 
or a luxury? Let's answer that one. 


Explain Firing of Dr. Astin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1953 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, over 2 
months ago, the Secretary of Commerce 
took a step which aroused many people 
in our country, and brought disrepute to 
the administration which he represents. 
In an action which can only be explained 
by a desire to raid the field of career 
Government employment for the benefit 
of political patronage, and to force the 
decisions of nonpolitical bureaus to the 
will of political bosses, he fired Dr. Allen 
V. Astin, Director of the Bureau of 
Standards. 

Under the spontaneous deluge of pro- 
tests and objections the Secretary 
temporarily withdrew his dismissal no- 
tice. But now, that the furore appears 
to have subsided, he is proceeding with 
his plans. 

Mr. Speaker, the National Bureau of 
Standards can only serve its research and 
development functions if its scientists 
are impartial, unbiased, and free from 
political pressure. This same criterion 
applies to the activities of all other non- 
political bureaus within our Government. 
The true value of their findings and deci- 
sions springs from their nonpolitical 
status, which is being jeopardized by 
such actions as the one taken by Mr. 
Weeks. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I am at this point enclosing 
an editorial from the Milwaukee Journal 
of June 11, 1953, entitled “Explain Firing 
of Dr. Astin.” Should a satisfactory ex- 
planation not be forthcoming, I shall in- 
sist on a full investigation of the dis- 
missal of Dr. Astin: 

EXPLAIN FIRING or Dr. ASTIN 

The Senate Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions has decided not to investigate the oust- 
er of Dr. Allen V. Astin, Director of the 
Bureau of Standards. 

The reason? Too many witnesses want to 
be heard. It would take too much time. 
The problem is too extensive. Those are 
the explanations of Senators BRIDGES, Re- 
publican of New Hampshire, subcommittee 
chairman, and ELLEN DER, Democrat of Louisi- 
ana, subcommittee member. 

ELLENDER reports that during a subcom- 
mittee conference with Secretary of Com- 
merce Weeks he urged Weeks to withdraw the 
dismissal of Astin, and take up the matter 
again when a committee of scientists study- 


ing the Bureau makes a report. Weeks re- 
fused. The subcommitee dropped the whole 
matter. 

Thus Congress, which is usually. overeager 
to investigate anything and everything, will 
ignore a case that cries for investigation. 
When Astin was discharged there was a 
furor from scandalized Congressmen. Astin 
was a brilliant scientist, the head of an 
agency whose nonpolitical status was its 
strength, a career man whose status should 
not be touched by patronage. 

Weeks impugned the Bureau's integrity 
and Astin's ability. Under pressure of pro- 
tests which deluged him, Weeks temporarily 
withdrew the dismissal notice, said he had 
not meant to cast a shadow on the Bureau’s 
integrity and agreed to an investigation of 
the Bureau by a committee of scientists as 
Astin had suggested. 

But now that the heat of the incident has 
died down, Weeks is going ahead with what 
he planned. Congress is going to let him 
get by with it. Astin is out—whatever the 
scientists discover about the Bureau. 

The case is too important to go by de- 
fault. If Weeks has grounds for firing Astin 
and for casting doubt on the Bureau's in- 
tegrity he should present his case in public. 
If he can’t justify his position the Bureau 
should be cleared and Astin protected in his 
position. 

Only a congressional investigation can pro- 
vide the means for settling the case. To re- 
fuse to do so is to keep a cloud over the 
Bureau and crystallize the belief that pa- 
tronage has reached into a Bureau whose 
integrity is vital and which cannot operate 
properly if it is tainted by politics. 


The Rosenberg Case 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 18, 1953 


Mr.SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorials from the 
Philadelphia Inquirer and the Washing- 
ton Post of today: 

[From the Philadelphia Inquirer of June 18, 
1953] 


Covutp Justice Dovctas Hear Moscow’s 
CHEERS? 

Before releasing his decision granting a 
stay of execution to the atomic spies, Julius 
and Ethel Rosenberg, Supreme Court Justice 
William O. Douglas hurried quietly away 
from Washington. 

For the moment he is supposed to have 
gone to Oregon. Some say he will soon head 
for Moscow, is due there July 1. Many others 
will wish he would go back to Tibet, climb on 
a yak—and stay there. 

For Justice Douglas has done his country 
one more monumental disservice. His action 
in granting a stay to the atomic spies is par- 
ticularly offensive in the way it was done. 

The Supreme Court as a whole had ruled 
twice that same day—against granting a 
stay. Then Douglas, after the Court had ad- 
journed until fall, took it upon himself to 
reverse the whole Supreme Bench by a mas- 
terpiece of legal red-hair splitting. 

As laymen, we do not propose to argue the 
hairlines in the law. As Americans we are 
shocked by the spectacle of a Supreme Court 
Justice who has been repeatedly cheered in 
the Communist press coming to the last- 
minute rescue of these atomic sples—whose 
cases have been heard and reheard, appealed 
and reappealed time and again, to the high- 
est court in the land, 
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Justice Douglas declares that there is doubt 
whether the Rosenbergs were tried under the 
right law, whether they should not have been 
tried under the Atomic Energy Act of 1946 
rather than the espionage law of 1917. This 
suggestion would seem almost insulting to 
his colleagues on the Supreme Court, consid- 
ering that they have reviewed the case no 
less than four times. 

Even Douglas does not say he thinks there 
is merit in the claim that the Rosenbergs 
were tried under the wrong law. All he says 
is that the issue should be threshed out from 
the bottom—through district court, appeals 
courts, and back again to the Supreme Court. 

By that time no doubt he could find an- 
other red hair to split. 

Not quite 2 years ago Justice Douglas, on 
the eve of the conference for signing the 
Japanese Peace Treaty, tried to throw an 
ideological monkey wrench into that con- 
ference. He publicly urged the United 
States to recognize Communist China—at a 
time when the Chinese Reds were waging 
war upon us. 

That action of Justice Douglas was cheered 
in only one major world capital—Moscow. 
His latest action will be cheered in only one 
capital—the same one—Moscow. 

It is our hope that Chief Justice Vinson 
will heed the plea of Attorney General 
Brownell and reconvene the Supreme Court, 
and that the Court will act promptly to over- 
ride the shocking action of Justice Douglas. 

The blackest treason in American history 
must not be condoned. 5 


[From the Washington Post of June 18, 1953] 
THE ROSENBERG MUDDLE 


The stay of execution granted to Julius 
and Ethel Rosenberg by Justice Douglas has 
plunged this highly controversial and inter- 
nationally important case into utter chaos. 
In the first place, Justice Douglas acted on 
his own responsibility 2 days after the entire 
Supreme Court of which he is a member 
had declined for the sixth time to intervene. 
As long ago as last October the Supreme 
Court denied a petition for review of the 
case. Again in November and May it refused 
to intervene, and on Monday it rejected three 
requests for its intervention. Yet Justice 
Douglas took it upon himself to grant a stay 
intended to throw the case back into the 
district court. 

There is no question about the authority 
of a single Justice thus to postpone an exe- 
cution until any doubts as to legal points 
have been cleared away. But how far is this 
power to be extended? A Justice could pre- 
sumably postpone an execution indefinitely 
by continuing to find some point in the law 
that had not been adequately weighed. 

One-man intervention of this sort could 
be justified only to avert a serious miscar- 
riage of justice. No doubt Justice Douglas 
sincerely believes that his action was neces- 
sary to serve that purpose. “It is also im- 
portant,” he wrote in his statement, “that 
before we allow human lives to be snuffed 
out we be sure—emphatically sure—that we 
act within the law.” We fully agree; and 
we also acknowledge Justice Douglas’ cour- 
age in insisting that the doubt be resolved. 
But what does being sure consist of? The 
doubt that Justice Douglas raises is whether 
Judge Kaufman had a right to sentence the 
Rosenbergs under the espionage law of 1917 
in view of the fact that the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1946 also provides penalties for dis- 
closure of secret data with intent to injure 
the United States. Some of the require- 
ments of the 1946 act were not met in the 
Rosenberg case. Justice Douglas wants the 
courts to go back and consider whether 
they acted under the right law. 

But there seems to be little substance to 
his fears that the wrong law may have been 
invoked. The Rosenbergs’ lawyers did not 
think enough of this point to present it to 
the Court. The claim that the Atomic En- 
ergy Act is controlling was advanced by two 
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lawyers who were described by Judge Kauf- 
man as “intruders and interlopers.” Inci- 
dentally, they had argued for a writ of 
habeas corpus rather than a stay. More im- 
portant, the conspiracy of. which the Rosen- 
bergs were convicted was found to have be- 
gun in 1944, and 2 years before the Atomic 
Energy Act was passed. 

How could the Atomic Energy Act be con- 
trolling when it was not law at the time 
the overt act of which they were convicted 
took place? There appears to be nothing 
in the later act, moreover, to suggest repeal 
of the older law, and there is no direct con- 
flict between them. It is difficult to avoid 
the conclusion that Justice Douglas caught 
at a flimsy straw to justify his intervention 
in the case after the Supreme Court as a 
whole had made a contrary decision. That 
lays a grave responsibility upon the Court 
as a whole, and Attorney General Brownell 
has rightly asked the Court to reassemble 
and consider the matter. 


Waste Impairs Defenses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
oldest and most fundamental rules of 
military security, dating back to the 
muzzle-loading era of the American Rev- 
olution, is summed up in the admoni- 
tion, “Trust in God but keep your pow- 
der dry.” For our hardy forefathers, that 
was no mere figure of speech. They 
knew all too well that wet powder could 
mean disaster. 

Startling information has come to my 
attention as a member of the House 
Armed Services Committee which con- 
vinces me that this elemental rule of 
keeping our powder dry is being ignored 
and violated, in a very literal sense, by 
those responsible for the national secu- 
rity of the United States. I have reason 
to believe that it is being ignored and 
violated on a scale which imperils our 
own military security and the security 
of Allied nations to which we are ex- 
tending large-scale military assistance. 
Moreover, neglect and reckless impru- 
dence are not only endangering us and 
our allies, but are responsible for mil- 
lions and even billions of dollars of waste 
of American taxpayers’ money. 

The situation should receive the atten- 
tion of the Congress, the Defense De- 
partment, and the American people. I 
have asked the investigating subcom- 
mittee of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee to make a thorough check into 
the matter. This investigation has 
already been started by this subcommit- 
tee under the able chairmanship of Con- 
gressman WILLIAM Hess, of Ohio, and 
preliminary statements taken by the 
subcommittee counsel fully justify grave 
concern. 

Stated simply and briefly, there is evi- 
dence that through negligence, incom- 
petence, or deliberate sabotage—or a 
combination of these factors—critical 
defense materials being supplied or 
financed by our Government for Ameri- 
can and Allied forces in Europe are be- 


ing improperly packaged, warehoused, 
and handled, with the result that much 
of this material is deteriorating at a rate 
far in excess of normal... 

Insofar as this is happening, it means 
two things. It means that millions and 
billions of dollars worth of materiel are 
being lost and that, to this extent, Ameri- 
can tax dollars are being poured down a 
rathole. Even more serious, of course, is 
the fact that, as a result of this needless 
deterioration, critical materials will not 
be at hand, or will not be usable, if and 
when a military emergency arises. 

In blunt language, we are failing to 
keep our powder dry—and mighty ex- 
pensive powder at that. 

As I have said, indications are that 
this situation exists with respect both to 
materials supplied to American Army, 
Navy, and Air Force contingents abroad 
and to supplies being provided our allies 
in NATO at American expense. The 
situation appears to be particularly acute 
with reference to materiel provided our 
allies, and this aspect of the problem calls 
for a little more detailed explanation. 

It is the policy of President Eisen- 
hower’s administration to buy military 
and other essential items for use of our 
partner nations in NATO to a greater ex- 
tent through the system of so-called off- 
shore procurement. Heretofore such de- 
fense items were largely produced in the 
United States and sent abroad to these 
allied nations. Under the system of off- 
shore procurement, wherever feasible, 
funds are provided these countries 
through our Mutual Security Adminis- 
tration and the materials are produced 
in the European countries. It is felt that 
this is not only a more economical ar- 
rangement for the United States but that 
it will help bolster and stimulate the 
domestic economies of these partner 
nations. 

Under this arrangement, commanders 
of American Army, Navy, and Air Force 
contingents or advisory groups in each of 
the participating nations have a top pro- 
curement officer. After consultation 
with their opposite numbers in the par- 
ticular country, the American procure- 
ment officers set up schedules of required 
materials. This setup is known as the 
Military Assistance Advisory Group or 
MAAG. Invitations to bid on these ma- 
terials are issued, through the procure- 
ment facilities of our own military or- 
ganizations, to the civilian industrial and 
commercial firms in the respective coun- 
tries. On the basis of these bids, orders 
are then placed with the firms to produce 
and deliver the necessary materiel to the 
Military Establishments. 

One further fact is of utmost impor- 
tance in understanding the scandalous 
situation which has developed: Some of 
the materials thus ordered, produced, 
and delivered are for relatively imme- 
diate use. Other materials are for stor- 
age for future use as part of the NATO 
readiness program. In other words, 
much of the material being supplied our 
troops from this country, and being sup- 
plied our allies under the offshore pro- 
curement program, are materials which 
will be needed, instantly and desperately, 
in event of a Soviet attack. 

It is in connection with this order- 
placing operation that the first serious 
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breakdown in the process of keeping our 
powder dry apparently occurs in many 
instances. In the first place—strange as 
it may seem—our procurement officers 
overseas do not always know whether 
specific materials they are ordering are 
for. immediate use or for storage as part 
of the readiness program. This infor- 
mation is essential, of course, because in 
many instances it has an all-important 
bearing on how the materials are pack- 
aged and how they are warehoused to 
prevent deterioration from corrosion, 
chemical changes, or other factors. 

As a result of this lack of informa- 
tion—which is due simply to faulty cu- 
ordination—and as a result of negligence 
or incompetence, vague and meaningless 
instructions are given to the manufac- 
turers when invitations to bid are placed 
abroad. For example, firms are told to 
“pack according to usual good commer- 
cial practice,” or to “pack for storage 
for a reasonable period of time.” As any 
industrialist knows, these are complete- 
ly inadequate instructions, especially in 
view of the varying standards of pack- 
aging which prevail as between different 
countries, different products, and differ- 
ent companies. And the phrase “for a 
reasonable period of time” can mean 
anything ranging from a few weeks to 
several years. 

What makes the situation even more 
inexcusable is that American procure- 
ment officers abroad have available a file 
of some 22,000 specifications covering 
proper packaging, handling, and ware- 
housing of innumerable items required 
in the NATO defense program. There 
is evidence that in many instances these 
specifications are being totally ignored 
by procurement officers. 

The same sort of criminal negligence 
apparently exists in many instances 
after delivery of the materials. Again 
through carelessness, incompetence or 
worse, both American and allied military 
personnel violate the requirements of 
sound packaging, handling, and ware- 
housing. 

For reasons of military security, I can- 
not go into details at this point. But I 
can say that the problem applies to a 
wide range of materials, from steel bear- 
ings and large equipment to delicate, 
sensitive military instruments. I under- 
stand the situation is particularly acute 
in the handling, packaging—and re- 
packaging after use—of expensive radar 
and electronic equipment. In some in- 
stances properly packaged material 
shipped from the United States is 
stripped of its wrappings through lack 
of proper technical instruction of han- 
dling crews in recipient countries. Items 
which can be seriously corroded merely 
by human fingerprints are improperly 
handled. Other items are exposed to 
the elements. 

As I mentioned earlier, one cause of 
this shocking situation is lack of proper 
coordination in procurement methods. 
Another cause is failure to use available 
specifications. Another, and even more 
appalling factor, is the lack of trained 
personnel and advisors to assist procure- 
ment officers in the highly specialized 
and technical problems of proper pack- 
aging, handling, and warehousing. I am 
advised that our Armed Forces have only 
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one packaging technical expert in Eu- 
rope—and this one man is attached to 
the air force. This alone is a Startling 
and scandalous situation. 

The blame for this state of affairs does 
not rest alone, or even primarily, with 
our procurement officers or with the of- 
ficials of the allied countries. Many of 
our procurement officers have been 
clamoring for the technical assistance 
they require. Representatives of the 
foreign nations—who are well aware 
that American financial aid cannot be 
endless and that their own security is 
jeopardizcd—have appealed for techni- 
cal assistance. The responsibility is at 
the highest levels and, in my judgment, 
rests finally in the Pentagon. 

I need hardly point out all that is in- 
volved in getting to the bottom of this 
matter and speedily correcting the situ- 
ation. Spokesmen of the armed services, 
who scream that national defense is 
jeopardized when even modest econ- 
omies are demanded of the military, 
must be forced to eliminate waste due 
to needless deterioration, which is pour- 
ing millions and billions of tax moneys 
down the rathole. Here is a field for 
real economy which, at the same time 
will build security. And remember that 
the situation I am describing applies, not 
only to materials furnished our allies, 
but to materials produced in this country 
and entrusted to our quartermasters in 
American military installations abroad. 

Stating the matter in the language of 
the military men themselves, no matter 
how efficient or large scale our produc- 
tion of war materiel, if that materiel is 
gone or is useless when we reach for it 
in an emergency, the whole. logistics 
chain fails. It is as if we had never 
produced or supplied the materiel—but 
had merely thrown our wealth away. 

The fact is that the present situation 
justifies the question as to whether— 
through criminal negligence, incompe- 
tence or worse—we are not making sure 
that if and when the Communist hordes 
overrun Europe they will be unable to 
use the supplies they capture. 

I am confident that the House Armed 
Services subcommittee will go to the bot- 
tom of this scandalous situation and 
force its speedy correction by the De- 
fense Department. Such exposure and 
correction is imperatively needed. A 
great many Americans may be a little 
vague about such terms as the military 
logistics chain. But they understand 
and abhor criminal waste. And they un- 
derstand the elemental rule that in a 
world full of peril national security re- 
quires that we trust in God but keep our 
powder dry. 


Protest Against Layoffs at Boston Naval 
Shipyard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 


the following resolution of the city of 
Chelsea, Mass.: ; 


RESOLUTION AGAINST CURTAILMENT OF Works 
Ar Boston Navy Yaro 


“Whereas there is a curtailment of works 
and layoffs of workers at the Boston Navy 
Yard and there are also plans for a further 
layoff of workers and curtailment of works 
at a time when serious unemployment in 
some industrial cities is in evidence; and 

“Whereas it would be wiser to continue 
employment of Massachusetts citizens at this 
time; and 

“Whereas there should be a curtailment of 
contracts to build ships in private shipyards 
Outside of Massachusetts; and 

“Whereas many local residents will be af- 
fected: Now, therefore, the President, Secre- 
tary of the Navy, and the Secretary of De- 
fense are requested to give serious considera- 
tion before the contemplated action is put 
into effect; 

“Resolved, That we urge our Senators, Rep- 
resentative Lane, and the Massachusetts con- 
gressional delegation to join with us to con- 
tinue the employment of the present per- 
sonnel in the Navy yard; 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the President, Secretary of State, 
Secretary of Defense, Senators SALTONSTALL 
and KENNEDY, Congressman Lane, and the 
Massachusetts congressional delegation.” 

JOSEPH B. GREENFIELD. 

In board of aldermen, June 11, 1953, adopt - 

ed = 


Approved June 15, 1953: 
ANDREW P. QUIGLEY, Mayor. 
A true copy. 
Attest: 
BERNARD BEERMAN, 
Acting City Clerk Pro Tempore. 


Distributive Education Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 18, 1953 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, the 
Coca-Cola Co. publishes an attractive 
quarterly magazine called the Red Bar- 
rel. In the issue for April, May, and 
June 1953 is an article by Viola L. 
Thomas, research specialist, Bureau of 
Business Education for California, which 
describes the working of the distributive 
education program and points out the 
benefits to the Nation from this business 
program. 

The original article is attractively il- 
lustrated with pictures of high school 
students selling all sorts of products in- 
cluding one of a couple of young ladies, 
Misses Caroline Wertz and Norma 
Beatty, former neighbors of mine in 
Helena, Mont., selling Coca-Cola. 

The article follows: 

FUTURE RETAILERS 
(By Viola L. Thomas) 

Do you ever wonder who is going to mind 
your business when you're doing something 
else? Or how you are going to replace the 
valuable help you have now should it leave 
you? Answers to this vital problem may 
lie with a band of capable young people 
throughout the country who are preparing 
for retail positions with enthusiasm. They 
are to be the future retailers. 

Training programs for retail are not new 
in the public schools but they are recent. 
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In 1937 with the advent of distributive edu- 
cation, retail training received a needed shot 
in the arm. This shot was designed to be a 
cooperative program, combining classroom 
study followed by work experience on the 
job. The program spread and flourished. 

The value of cooperative training programs 
(learning by doing) is no longer news. 
Through it scholastic learning has become 
a vital experience for many youngsters for 
the first time. Business has realized that 
a successful school system based on practical 
training is essential to its own survival and 
growth and has wisely cooperated. Teachers 
have discovered they need be no longer hos- 
tile and academic in their relations with 
business. The community has moved into 
the classroom and the classroom into the 
community. As a result, everyone is happy 
about the situation, 

The project that has furnished an addi- 
tional shot in the arm to these thousands 
of retail students in the past 5 years is a 
club movement that bears watching. It 
parallels the Future Farmers of America, 
which is now on firm footing. Retailers 
need to be fully aware of the vigor of this 
growing organization. Its possibilities are 
unlimited and the potentials for retailing 
growth tremendous. 


BACKGROUND 


The movement is new, the national club 
being only 5 years of age. To date 21 States 
are members and more are joining the ranks 
yearly. ; 

At the first interstate conference, held ia 
1947, the name “Distributive Education 
Clubs of America“ was chosen, chiefiy for 
the purpose of identifying the club with 
distributive education. For brevity, the or- 
ganization is referred to as DECA. A con- 
stitution has been adopted and officers are 
elected yearly at the national convention, 
A news magazine is published quarterly 

Briefly, this is the history of DECA. Why 
it became a national organization with such 
rapidity and why it is growing in member- 
ship and strength is another story. 


GRASSROOT BEGINNINGS 


It all began with youngsters in local work 
experience programs who felt the need to 
belong to something. These students, gen- 
erally barred from the school activities be- 
cause of their afternoon and Saturday work, 
wanted social as well as professional con- 
tact which they were not getting. So local 
clubs sprang up to satisfy this need. Various 
experimental names were tried out such as: 
Future Retailers, Future Merchants, Dis- 
tributors, and Distributive Education Clubs, 
The common vocational interests of these 
students made for close-knit organizations. 
Within a few years a few States organized 
State clubs and were holding statewide con- 
ventions. Enthusiasm ran high, and with 
these States as a nucleus, the formation of 
the national organization, DECA, was a 
natural. 

The purpose of the clubs, however, is by 
no means social. Club work is recognized 
as an integral part of any vocational pro- 
gram. The Future Farmers have demon- 
strated this dramatically, Where students 
have an opportunity to form their own clubs 
and work democratically together toward a 
common goal, certain abilities and under- 
standings are the inevitable outcome. 

The statement of purposes in the DECA 
constitution reads like a list of abilities 
wanted by every retail personnel director in 
his or her wildest dreams. They are bedrock 
statements of attitudes, work habits, and 
ambitions which characterize the exceptional 
retail employee—the attitudes and abilities 
that every retailer wishes he had in his 
employees. 

Here are the purposes in brief which these 
young people are striving to accomplish: 
(a) To develop leadership in the field of 
distribution; (b) to further an interest in 
retailing and its problems; (c) to provide 
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information in particular lines of interest; 
(d) to develop self-confidence and job satis- 
faction; (e) to stimulate civic-mindedness 
through community projects; (f) to develop 
good human relations; and (g) to integrate 
the retailing program with other school 
groups socially. 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


The exciting part of the story is that these 
purposes are being fulfilled. Through club 
work these youngsters are becoming leaders 
in the field of retailing. Surveys of grad- 
uates prove it. Take, for example, the prog- 
ress story of Ted Haris, recently elected na- 
tional vice president, a young student from 
Billings, Mont. Leaving school after his 
sophomore year seemed like the most desir- 
able thing for Ted to do. The guidance 
counselor directed him to take the distribu- 
tive occupations training in which he could 
combine essential earning with learning. 
Ted’s personal program of work included 
support for his mother, who had been left 
with a large family to care for. 

Ted soon discovered that he liked every- 
thing about this great field of distribution, 
that in return he was liked. On the job he 
first repaired radios, then sold them. Later 
he transferred to selling men's clothing. 
Still later to spud nuts. In school his scope 
of activities broadened. He was elected to 
lead his own local club, then delegated to 
the first State convention of Montana DECA. 
He became president of the Montana organi- 
zation and attended the national convention 
of DECA held in Tulsa, Okla. The second 
year he ran for national president and with 
the second highest number of votes received 
the vice presidency. But the poise and self- 
reliance gained through parliamentary and 
speech activities, through leadership train- 
ing by doing were transferred to other school 
activities. He was selected to be a member 
of the Kiwanis Key Club, whose members 
sent him to attend a convention in Miami. 
Boy’s State tagged him to provide needed 
leadership at a State convention. He was 
runner-up for the honor of serving as stu- 
dent mayor of Billings for a day. Seniors 
begged him to accept the lead in the class 
operetta. 

Last spring when Ted graduated from 
the security of his school, he entered an 
occupation of his choosing with more cour- 
age and enthusiasm for he had been pro- 
vided with some vocational preparation for 
the job ahead. He is now in training for 
shoe buyer in a department store in his 
home town, with plans to get married and 
buy a home when there is the necessary 
money in the bank. 

Ted's school, his State and his country had 
invested about $100 to provide him with 
this specialized vocational instruction, He 
has already demonstrated that the invest- 
ment will be repaid, and quickly. Remain- 
ing in his home town, he will within 10 
years repay the taxpayers for their invest- 
ment in his total school program. He will 
continue to be a good citizen asset in Bill- 
ings. 

IMPLICATIONS 


We have heard a great deal of late about 
what is wrong with retail salesmanship. 
Fortune magazine, after making an exten- 
sive survey of the situation, came up with 
a series of four articles recently which gave 
a dismal picture of the American retail 
scene. However, in the last paragraph of 
the fourth article, July 1952, a hopeful 
note was sounded: “The evidence is strong 
that if they—salespeople—were taught how 
to sell—and given incentive for selling— 
they would sell more, serve the customer 
better, and incidentally get a great deal more 
Tun out of their work.“ 

These students are being taught how to 
sell, and are being given an incentive to 
become successful retailers. Teachers 
throughout the country are taking time 
from their crowded schedules to encourage 


young people to make retailing a profes- 
sional career and to further the DECA move- 
ment. The significant fact to the student 
is: someone is interested. 

The enlightened retailer is also becoming 
identified with the movement. He is help- 
ing our schools to expand magically, bring- 
ing his business world into the classroom. 
As a result, school “learning” is becoming 
meaningful for the first time to many of 
these students. In the hands of these fu- 
ture retailers lays the destiny of retailing in 
America. 


Two Good Will Ambassadors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1953 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, much- 
deserved compliments are paid John 
Robert O’Brien, commandant of the 
Marine Corps League of the United 
States, and Frank Joskey, former com- 
mander of the 29th—Blue and Gray— 
Division Association of the United 
States, both residents of Passaic, N. J., 
in a recent editorial appearing in the 
Passaic Herald-News, captioned “Two 
Good Will Ambassadors.” 

The editorial regarding these two per- 
sonal friends of mine follows: 

Two Goop WILL AMBASSADORS 


Until recently, when Frank Joskey retired 
as commander of the 29th (Blue and Gray) 
Division Association, two residents of Pas- 
saic were serving simultaneously as the heads 
of national organizations of war veterans— 
a coincidence that probably never happened 
before and may never happen again. The 
other presiding officer, John Robert O’Brien, 
is now serving his second term as com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps League of the 
United States. 

When anyone accepts the presidency of a 
national organization, he can say good-by 
to his family until that day when he gives 
the gavel to his successor. His time is no 
longer his own. 

Commander Joskey spent 106 nights out 
of 365 visiting other posts and presiding at 
regional and national meetings in Virginia, 
the District of Columbia, Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, New York, and Rhode 
Island. He had to hustle home to be on 
the job each morning as a Passaic police 
department parking-meter collector and spe- 
cial traffic officer. 

Commandant O'Brien was more fortunate. 
He had to travel from coast to coast, through 
many of the 48 States, as head of the league 
of ex-marines, but his duties usually could 
be fitted in with his own work program as 
a traveling salesman. 

Both men were good-will ambassadors for 
Passaic when they were on the road as na- 
tional commanders. They rose to positions 
of leadership because they were energetic, 
affable, and always willing to carry more 
than their share of responsibility. Those 
who remember them will also remember 
Passaic. 

Many months after his retirement, Com- 
mander Joskey was called back last week to 
Upper Darby, Pa., to receive from Philadel- 
phia’s Blue and Gray veterans a bronze 
plaque, enameled with the divisional colors, 
attesting to his outstanding leadership. 
Frank Joskey was 4 years under the draft 
age when he joined up for the First World 
War, in which he was wounded. He was 
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past military age when he volunteered for 
Army service in the Second World War, but 
he was accepted. He was at that time a 
civilian employee of the police department, 
beyond the 35-year age limit for appoint- 
ment as a patrolman, but he was then and 
is now one of the best traffic officers Passaic 
has had—even though he can't hope for a 
patrolman’s status and tenure. 


Tax Slide Ahead 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1953 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am inserting into the Recorp an 
excellent editorial appearing in the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat on June 16, 1953, 
discussing the tax situation confronting 
our country. I think my colleagues will 
find it interesting and valuable: 


Tax SLIDE AHEAD 


Probably not this year but certainly next, 
the American taxpayer is going to get some 
relief from Washington. The downtrend 
will not be as thrilling as a toboggan or 
ski run. When we add up the Federal tax 
take at the end of 1954, we shall still know 
we have been to the cleaners. But the 
take-home—individual and corporate 
promises to be a trifle fatter and we should 
have something to jingle beside nerves. 

Fundamentally that is the reason for the 
comprehensive tax structure survey which 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
opens with hearings today. The investiga- 
tion will take months. Already months have 
gone into preliminary studies by the com- 
mittee and its members. 

Chairman Reep has explained the inquiry 
is planned to simplify and clarify the hodge- 
podge of tax laws which have been jerry- 
built since the 1870s. The design is to 
achieve more fairness in distribution of the 
tax burden by changing the framework, as 
to procedure and substance. 

But behind the whole program is obviously 
a determination to have a hard look at basic 
tax rates for individuals, business and on 
products. That essentially is a resolve to 
cut down taxes. Mr. REED makes no bones 
about that. The administration is working 
also to that end. 

While President Eisenhower has urged ex- 
tension of the excess-profits tax, which he 
declares one of the worst levies ever 
dreamed up by Government, until January 
1, his regime is pledged to the policy of tax 
reduction. Whatever the precise words of 
his campaign promises, one of the reasons 
he was elected is because the people wanted 
tax relief and understood he would provide 
it. Congress which faces an election in 1954, 
knows tax paring must be accomplished 
next year or individual Members, especially 
Republicans, imperil their chances at the 
polls. 

Congressman REED echoes the sentiment 
of a great majority of businessmen, espe- 
cially the little industrialist and merchant, 
when he declares the excess-profits tax and 
the 52-percent corporate tax sabotage in- 
centive. 

These imposts not only leave industry 
with insufficient funds for expansion, they 
penalize initiative and capable manage- 
ment. The idea of excess-profits levies was 
to take the high profits out of war and 
defense contracts. Much of that is wrung 
out by Government renegotiation. Actu- 
ally EPT applies to all nondefense business, 
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crippling it so it has little venture capital 
except what it can borrow, 

These two levies will receive a lot of 
scrutiny. So will the capital-gains tax, 
which some want to slash from 26 to 15 per- 
cent. Double taxation on dividends ought 
to be abolished. Attention will be given 
to proposals for larger individual exemp- 
tions, and deductions for medical expenses 
of less than 5 percent. 

Study will be made of revision of taxes 
relating to corporations doing business 
abroad, so as to stimulate export of capital. 
Dependency allowances may be changed, and 
such matters as permitting deductions for 
babysitters of employed mothers. There are 
thousands of aspects in a tax law that need 
examination; not the least important are 
the rules of procedure and interpretation, 
which often are a morass of conflicting, pun- 
itive schedules. 

It may be that In the next year or so, 
world affairs can permit material cuts in the 
Federal budget. Already Congress bids fair 
to slim down spending and balance income 
with outgo. If this comes, the public will 
stiffen the demand for tax reduction. Nor 
will that necessarily diminish Federal reve- 
nues. 

Representative Resp, in an interview with 
the staff of U. S. News & World Report, makes 
the pertinent argument that previously when 
tax levies were pared the revenue increased. 
That happened in 1921 and in succeeding 
years when Andrew Mellon cut tax rates. 
The Government reaped enough increased 
revenues, with lowered taxes at that time, to 
pay off $10 billion of debt in 10 years. The 
80th Congress balanced the budget, de- 
creased taxes and paid off $5 billion of public 
debt through increased revenues. 

We have reached a peak of taxation. It is 
a dangerous peak to maintain. There is 
only one way to travel from any peak, and 
that is down. We seem headed that way, 
cautiously and perhaps slowly. But tax 
rates are going to slide, 


Theodore Roosevelt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1953 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, last 
week the Congress passed a resolution 
designating this week as Theodore 
Roosevelt Week. I take this opportu- 
nity to pay tribute to one of our great 
Presidents. 

History is slow to record the accom- 
plishments and true measure of any 
statesman. So it was with Abraham 
Lincoln, Thomas Jefferson, and many 
others. As history is being written, the 
great teaching and thinking of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt is now coming into its 
owns. 

It was Teddy Roosevelt who provoked 
constructive thinking in the field of for- 
eign affairs in a conservative pattern 
which can be followed in our relations 
with all nations in the world. 


Theodore Roosevelt said: 

I want Uncle Sam to be peaceful; I want 
Uncle Sam to show scrupulous regard for 
the rights of others; but I want to see Uncle 
Sam owe his safety to two facts: In the 
first place, that he will do nothing but good 
to men; and, in the second place, that he 
will submit to wrong from no man. 


He also said: 


True patriotism carries with it not hos- 
tility to other nations but a quickened sense 
of responsible good will toward other na- 
tions, a good will of acts and not merely of 
words. I stand for a nationalism of duty, 
to one’s self and to others; and, therefore, 
for a nationalism which is a means to inter- 
nationalism, 


Theodore Roosevelt’s record and rep- 
utation for political and partisan hon- 
esty is second to none in the history of 
the Western Hemisphere. He was an 
outspoken foe of corruption. Those of 
us in public life must not disregard 
oe Roosevelt's advice on this vital 

ue: 


There are certain matters which should 
never be treated as party matters; and fore- 
most among these is the great and vital vir- 
tue of honesty. Honesty should be treated 
as a prime necessity to our success as a 
Nation. The minute that a question of hon- 
esty as against dishonesty is involved, then 
we must all act together as Americans, with- 
out the slightest regard to party affiliations, 
I do not care who a thief is; I regard him 
as a thief and not as a party man. The 
first man to attack a scoundrel in any party 
should be the man of that party. 


Congressman Burdick Warns Americans 
of International Pitfalls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1953 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure to insert in the Recorp at this 
point an address delivered by our pa- 
triotic colleague, the Honorable UsHER 
L. Burpickx, of North Dakota, before the 
American Flag Committee in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., on June 13, 1953. 

He provides facts worthy of the at- 
tention of all Members of Congress and 
all Americans. 

The address follows: 


My fellow citizens, knowing the back- 
ground of your organization and your alert 
and unselfish dedication to the cause of con- 
stitutional government in this great coun- 
try, I am honored to appear before you 
on this occasion. 

As I am a Member of the House and not 
of the Senate, I was never called upon to 
vote on the approval of the Charter of the 
United Nations. I knew the principal au- 
thors of this Charter were a Russian rep- 
resentative and Alger Hiss, of the State De- 
partment. This conspicuous authorship was 
full notice to me, and should have been to 
all others, that a program was being formu- 
lated that was inimical to the interests of 
the United States. 

After the San Francisco Convention, where 
the Charter was approved, I was more cer- 
tain than before that the people of the 
United States, if they understood all the pro- 
posals set forth in the charter, would not 
approve the document. 

When the matter of the approval of the 
charter came before the Senate the same 
universal appeal for world peace was stressed 
and it was made to appear that this peace 
depended upon the support to be given to 
the charter, Under this state of feeling the 
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document was approved by the Senate of the 
United States, with the dissent of only two 
Senators in the whole body. To North Da- 
kota and Minnesota goes the credit of havy- 
ing the two Senators who saw in the charter 
the sinister purposes which later appeared 
in the open, 

Those who sponsored the approval of the 
charter and continued support to the United 
Nations issued assurance after assurance 
that there was nothing contained in the 
charter, and nothing intended by the United 
Nations that would in any way interfere with 
our own national sovereignty. 

The public of the United States was bom- 
barded with pamphlets and leaflets, the radio 
boomed with speeches advocating the united 
support of our people to this “great document 
for peace.” False propaganda advocating the 
support of this program for peace was pèd- 
dled to our higher institutions of learning, to 
minor colleges, and to the common schools. 
Many ministers, who prayed for peace, were 
taken off their guard and openly supported 
the United Nations, and in many cases the 
pulpits became forums for the United Na- 
tions. The irony of this whole procedure 
was that the people of the United States 
were paying in taxes for this whole propa- 
ganda enterprise of deceit. 

When I first read the charter I saw in it 
an attempt to form a world government, 
and if possible, to make the United States 
merely a subservient member of this world 
organization. We were told again that these 
fears were wholly unfounded. We were ad- 
vised again that all the United Nations 
wanted was to work for world peace, and 
that no individual nation would be inter- 
fered with. 

But startling things were tohappen. First 
of all was the Fujii case in California. In 
this case the district court held that the 
local law of California (preventing Japanese 
nationals from holding land) was void be- 
cause it conflicted with the charter of the 
United Nations. Here we had the first lesson 
in imposing upon local communities the will 
of the United Nations, 

The next startling case was the decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States in 
the Truman steel seizure action. There is 
nothing in our Constitution to authorize the 
seizure, but the Chief Justice held it was 
valid for the reason that the United Nations 
Charter gave such authority. It is easy to 
see the importance of this decision, for if the 
majority of the Court had adopted the views 
of the Chief Justice the Constitution of the 
United States would have been overridden 
by the Charter of the United Nations. That 
decision saved the people of this country 
from a complete surrender of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. And yet we were 
told right along by the advocates of the 
United Nations that the people of the United 
States need have no fear that our Constitu- 
tion would be tampered with. We were so 
close to a complete surrender of our Con- 
stitution that I, for one, thanked God that 
we had a clear-minded Supreme Court. 

The Declaration of Human Rights, issued 
by the United Nations, was circulated by the 
millions of copies in the United States; and 
the principles therein contained were not 
very objectionable. That was the docu- 
ment that was circulated and publicized, but 
the Covenant of Human Rights, headed for 
the Senate, was an entirely different docu- 
ment. In it an attempt was made to re- 
define free speech, a free press, and free re- 
ligion; and this cocument, ignoring the 
provisions in our Constitution, undertook to 
say that everyone was entitled to the privi- 
lege of free speech except as limited by 
law, and except as it might interfere with 
the purposes of the United Nations. This 
Was such an open and notorious attempt to 
change our Constitution that the public be- 
came alarmed, and the covenant was with- 
drawn from the Senate, 
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For many months the United Nations has 
been working on the provisions of a World 
Court, in which jurisdiction over what the 
United Nations is pleased to call a crime 
is lodged. If, perchance, I made a speech in 
North Dakota against the insidious attempt 
of the United Nations to interfere with our 
local affairs or to surreptitiously change our 
Constitution, that would be a crime as 
seen by the United Nations. I am arrested, 
and where am I tried? Is the trial to be 
held in North Dakota, under the provisions 
of the Constitution of North Dakota and the 
Constitution? No, I will be tried wherever 
the World Court determines. Thus I, as a 
citizen of the United States, whose ancestors 
came here 330 years ago, can be taken out of 
this country and tried in a foreign country, 
with no protection under the Constitution of 
the United States. Is that what the people 
of the United States want? 

Their next move was the propagation of 
UNESCO, the United Nations Economic, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization, in 
which our children were to be prepared for 
membership in a world government, and it 
was made specific that loyalty to the United 
States and reverence for our great leaders 
like Washington and Jefferson was detri- 
mental to fidelity to a world government. 
They propose to destroy a strong national 
spirit and respect for the institutions of the 
United States and replace them with loyalty 
to a world government. Is that what the 
people of the United States want? Yet the 
propaganda for UNESCO is still going on 
unabated and paid for by the taxpayers of 
the United States. 

Up until this year, while I fully believed 
the United Nations had for its main pur- 
pose the establishment of a world govern- 
ment, nothing was done in the open in this 
direction. Now comes the unvarnished 
truth of this effort. 

The House of Commons of England ap- 
pointed a committee to study the question 
of whether or not England should join the 
Confederation of World Government. There 
have already been two such conferences on 
this matter, and the second one reported 
January 21, 1953. This report was filed with 
the House of Commons. There is, however, 
no copy of the report of this conference to 
be found in the Library of Congress, nor 
can one be had from the British Embassy. 
I have a typed copy of the report, how- 
ever, upon which I will base my statements. 

This movement toward a world govern- 
ment is starting to rise not only in Eng- 
land, but in the United States we have had 
speakers traveling across this country hold- 
ing meetings and advocating it. I have 
always seen in the Charter of the United 
Nations the framework of a world govern- 
ment; hence, it is evident to me that the 
United Nations is behind this whole scheme. 

Not many Americans can believe what 
this report says the United Nations is trying 
to do. For years now I have been stating 
that the ultimate objective of the United 
Nations could not possibly be less than the 
establishment of a world government. I 
could see what was intended from speeches 
and articles, and although no outright state- 
ment was made of an intended world gov- 
ernment the conclusion I reached was cor- 
rect. 

Now the situation has cleared. The cur- 
tain is up, and the players behind the scenes 
come forward as leaders of a declared play 
for world government. 

The remarks made by the leaders of the 
United Nations—American leaders—that the 
people of this country should not be alarmed 
over anything the United Nations is doing 
because they are only working for world 
peace, were not accepted at their face value 
at the time they were made; and now I know 
they were deliberately lying. For here is the 


whole story of the secret and insidious at- 
tempt to destroy the United States by re- 
ducing it to a vassal state among the nations 
forming a world government. The result 
would be complete destruction of our rep- 
resentative Government in all its branches, 
including the protection our Constitution 
throws around individual citizens. Anyone 
charged with crime here in the United States 
has all the safeguards against injustice avail- 
able to him. He must be tried by a jury of 
his peers; he must be confronted with the 
witnesses against him; and the place of his 
trial is that where the crime is alleged to 
have been committed. 

In this new world government all this is 
repealed and our courts are annulled. In 
place of them—from the lowest to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States—the world 
government intends to create a world court 
and establish its own criminal code; and in 
case an individual is charged with a crime he 
will be tried wherever the world court says 
he will be tried. Under what law or pro- 
cedure or constitution will he be tried? Un- 
der our laws and our Constitution? No. He 
will be tried under the criminal code set up 
by the world government, convicted and 
sentenced as the whims of this world court 
may dictate. 

Not only will the world government have 
a code and court of its own, completely 
ignoring the courts and codes of the indi- 
vidual nations, but it will have a system of 
police to enforce its laws and awe the people 
into submission to its powers. 

How is this world government to be in- 
itiated? It will be effected by the same or- 
ganization that has been conniving to do 
this thing ever since the Senate of the United 
States approved its charter; namely, the 
United Nations. The London Conference 
proposed two ways of doing this: First, by a 
revision of the whole Charter of the United 
Nations; or, second, by amendments to the 
charter. 

So, after all the real purpose behind the 
organization of the United Nations has come 
to light. Its very first purpose was to or- 
ganize a world government under the false 
guise that such a structure would result in 
world peace; and hence it is that its first 
objective is the building of this world gov- 
ernment. That is the reason they have 
attempted to rewrite the Constitution of the 
United States and subvert it to their own 
purposes. What other reason can be given 
for the attempt of the United Nations, 
through its Covenant of Human Rights, to 
redefine free speech, a free press, and free 
religion? 

Not only is it a design to build a world 
government and undermine our own, but the 
complexion of such a government is bound 
to be communistic. Every nation is to be 
invited to join, and when once they have 
done so they cannot withdraw. Its propo- 
nents don’t propose to make the mistakes in 
the world government that were made in set- 
ting up the parent organization, the United 
Nations. We have a membership in the 
United Nations, but we can pull out—just as 
soon as we have the courage and good sense 
to do so. That is not the case in the world 
government. Once in, we cannot secede, and 
that provision is made mandatory. 

We invite Russia to come into the world 
government. Of course she will join. We 
invite Red China to come; and of course she 
will. All the Russian satellites will come in. 
Then what have we? 

This world government is to have a con- 
gress—upper and lower houses—and the 
lower house will be represented according to 
membership population, so what becomes of 
the control of this world congress? Since 
the population of the Communist countries 
is greater than that of the capitalist nations 
it is easy to see which would rule. Red China 
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and Russia alone have populations large 
enough to control the lower house. 

The next section clearly demonstrates that 
the proposed world government is to func- 
tion with full authority. This section of the 
report provides that the world government 
shall have a taxing division and all member 
countries will be taxed to defray the expenses 
of this world government. The people in 
the United States will have nothing to say 
about the amount of the tax or the manner 
of levying it, as this important function is 
in the hands of the supergovernment. The 
police force set up by this organization will 
assume the duty of collecting this tax. It 
will be a well-regimented gestapo, patterned 
after the Nazi regime of Hitler. Under the 
proposed terms no state would have the 
right to refuse the presence on its soil of 
this gestapo. Its members owe allegiance to 
the world government and to no one else. 

Those citizens of the United States who 
are fomenting this movement are just as 
guilty of treason as was Benedict Arnold. 
Is it not levying war against the United 
States to go into a conspiracy to destroy its 
sovereign power? Is it not giving aid and 
comfort to our enemies to enter into an 
agreement or conspiracy to place our enemies 
in control, through a world government, of 
all our power as an independent nation? 
And is it not especially true when this con- 
trol must necessarily be left in the hands of 
the Communist majority? 

The Communist doctrines have penetrated 
deeply into the affairs of this country when 
so-called outstanding citizens have the ef- 
frontery to propose any such organization 
as a world government. The people will be 
surprised at the number—and heretofore 
good standing—of the men and women who 
are taking part in this great conspiracy. 
They are venturing out into the open now, as 
they evidently believe they have the sup- 
port of the people, and there are now enough 
conspirators in this country to enable them 
to destroy the Republic of the United States 
and set up in its place a communistic world 
government, 

Even our own representatives in the United 
Nations seem engaged in this conspiracy. 
Twenty-six employees of the United Nations 
were called upon to testify before the Senate 
Internal Security Committee. When asked 
if they were Communists, or ever had been, 
all of them—all 26 of them—refused to testi- 
fy on the ground that their answers might 
tend to incriminate them. Incriminate them 
of what? What have they been doing that 
they are afraid they might be incriminated? 

That these conferences to form a world 
government were held in London is signifi- 
cant. What better place, outside of Russia, 
could be selected for this treasonable pur- 
pose? For a long time the British Govern- 
ment has been practicing the ways of Com- 
munists at the expense of the taxpayers 
of the United States. Great Britain em- 
braced the first opportunity to recognize 
the Red Chinese Government. We have not 
done so; but Great Britain is trying every 
maneuver known to her adroit and conniving 
representatives to force the United States 
into recognizing the Red Chinese Govern- 
ment; and no doubt that is the purpose 
Churchill had in mind when he wants to 
call a conference of the Big Three Powers. 

Britain recognized the Reds because she 
wanted to hold Hong Kong, which the Reds 
could take in 24 hours. She wants Hong 
Kong because of the trade with Red China, 
and she has kept up this trade, selling strate- 
gic materials to the Reds to shoot back at 
us in Korea. Even worse than that, to shoot 
that material back at her own troops. 

Under Acheson, we wavered about the 
recognition of Red China, and public senti- 
ment in the United States deterred Acheson 
from proceeding further with the demand 
made by Great Britain. But the British 
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never sleep when their trade is involved, 
and now they present a new surge to influ- 
ence the United States to be as diabolical 
as Great Britain was when she recognized 
the Red regime in China. 

England says that if we do not cooperate 
she will pull out of the United Nations. 
Now, wouldn't that be terrible and disastrous 
to the United States? A country which we 
have tailed up and kept alive by the gift of 
$50 billion now says she will desert us. That 
is nothing new. In all history England has 
deserted her friends, times without number. 
She knows no code of honor save British 
trade. Suppose she did withdraw from the 
United Nations? Would that in the least 
disturb the United States? When it comes 
to assistance, I am sure the people of the 
United States would rather have Rhode Is- 
land supporting us than all the representa- 
tives now directing the affairs of Great 
Britain. 

If we are asinine enough to recognize Red 
China, then the balance of power in the 
United Nations will be definitely communis- 
tic. Is that what Great Britain’s statesmen 
want? I am sure the English people do not 
want it, but their representatives do. 

If Great Britain pulls out of the United 
Nations, that will be the smartest thing they 
have done in the past two centuries. They 
are going to pull out because we will not 
consent to make the United Nations com- 
pletely communistic by letting in 450 mil- 
lion Chinese. The United States might in- 
form Great Britain that we are going to pull 
out of the United Nations, anyway, and if the 
Red Chinese are allowed to come in, our 
withdrawal is a certainty. We are going to 
pull out because every wind that blows indi- 
cates that the United Nations is nothing but 
a communistic enterprise. Even our own 
representatives and employees seem willing 
to surrender the United States—lock, stock, 
and barrel, to the offspring of the United 
Nations—namely, a world government such 
as I have here described. 

The greatness of Daniel Webster was dem- 
onstrated on almost every occasion on which 
he arose to speak. His matchless eloquence, 
exhibited in his debate with Robert Hayne, 
stands out as a milestone in the progress of 
human liberty; his speech at the dedication 
of the Bunker Hill Monument makes every 
person proud of being an American; but I 
think his utterances in his speech of Eulogy 
of George Washington bring home to us his 
clear and matchless conception of the pur- 
poses and objects of this great Government 
and the caution we must take to preserve it. 

On that occasion he said: 

“Other misfortunes may be borne, or their 
effects overcome. If disastrous wars should 
sweep our commerce from the ocean, an- 
other generation may renew it; if it exhaust 
our Treasury, future industry may replenish 
it; if it desolate and lay waste our fields, 
still, under a new cultivation they will grow 
green again and ripen to future harvests. 

“It were but a trifle even if the walls of 
yonder Capitol were to crumble, if its lofty 
pillars should fall, and its gorgeous decora- 
tions be all covered by the dust of the valley. 
All these may be rebuilt. 

“But who shall reconstruct the fabric of 
a demolished Government? Who shall rear 
again the well-proportioned columns of con- 
stitutional liberty? Who shall frame to- 
gether the skillful architecture which unites 
national sovereignty and State rights, indi- 
vidual security and public prosperity? 

“No, if these columns fall, they will be 
raised not again. Like the Coliseum and the 
Parthenon, they will be destined to a mourn- 
ful and melancholy immortality. Bitterer 
tears, however, will flow over them than ever 
were shed over the monuments of Rome or 
Grecian art; for they will be monuments of a 
more glorious edifice than Greece or Rome 
ever saw, the edifice of constitutional Amer- 
ican liberty.” 


Delaware River Port Authority Assumes 
Jurisdiction Over Tolls on Camden- 
Philadelphia Bridge That Belongs to 
Secretary of Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1953 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
attitude of the Delaware River Port Au- 
thority has been one of apparent con- 
tempt toward Secretary of the Army and 
his right and duty to determine whether 
tolls on bridges, which come within his 
jurisdiction, are reasonable and just. 
This has been true all through the con- 
troversy that has raged between the cit- 
izens of southern New Jersey, patrons of 
the bridge, and the port authority. At 
no time has any consideration been given 
to the public in its demand for a public 
hearing. And, on good authority it is 
learned that the port authority has not 
made an application to the Secretary of 
the Army for his approval of the in- 
creased tolls to be charged commencing 
at 12:01 a. m. on Saturday, June 20, 
1953. The action of the port authority 
in ignoring the Secretary of the Army 
indicates that it is superior to the Sec- 
retary in the matter of determining what 
tolls may be charged. 

I have prepared a letter addressed to 
the Secretary of the Army that calls the 
attention of the Secretary, first, to this 
assumed jurisdiction of the port au- 
thority; second, that the port authority 
figures used to justify increased tolls are 
based upon estimates of use and revenue 
of the Delaware River bridges, not justi- 
fied by previous experience; and, third, 
that no mandate exists, as claimed by 
the port authority, from Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey, to collect tolls sufficient 
to provide facilities and develop the 
Delaware River Valley. 

I include my letter above referred to, 
and the table of figures accompanying 
it, as part of remarks, as follows: 

Port AUTHORITY Has ASSUMED JURISDICTION 
Over ToLLS THAT BELONG ro SECRETARY OF 
THE ARMY 

June 17, 1953. 

Hon. Rosert T. STEVENS, 

Secretary of the Army, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. SECRETARY: With full apprecia- 
tion of your keen desire to protect the wel- 
fare of the citizens who will be adversely 
affected by increased tolls on the Camden- 
Philadelphia Bridge, may I respectfully call 
to your attention that the Delaware River 
Port Authority has boldly, and, it seems to 
me impudently, erected signs and issued 
handbills directing the attention of the pub- 
lic to the increased tolls to be collected com- 
mencing 12:01 a. m., June 20, 1953. This 
action has been taken by the port author- 
ity without, so far as I am advised, any 
consent or approval upon your part, and, 
notwithstanding the fact that Congress has 
vested in you the sole authority to determine 
whether the tolls are reasonable and just. 

This action of the port authority would 
indicate that it and not you has the author- 
ity to fix the rate of toll. If this action upon 
the part of the port authority is permitted 
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to go unchallenged, then the will of Con- 

gress is of no effect and the rights of the 
aba can be ignored. It was for cases such 
as this that Congress in protecting the pub- 
lic interest required that you should deter- 
mine the all-important question of what is 
reasonable and just. If it had intended that 
the port authority should have this right, 
then Congress would not have made any such 
provision in the law as it has done. And, 
may I again emphasize the thought that the 
only proper way that this issue can be satis- 
factorily settled is to give the public a right 
to be heard. Without such there is no ade- 
quate way in which you can obtain all the 
facts that have a bearing upon the subject. 
And, in this connection, may I respectfully 
suggest that initial burden is on the port 
authority to justify the rates it proposes to 
charge. And then, an opportunity be given 
to those who oppose the rates to answer the 
claims of the port authority. Upon the basis 
of the showing made by the respective parties 
you then make the decision. But until you 
grant a hearing, the people or their repre- 
sentatives cannot properly present their case. 
To me this course seems so logical and just 
that I cannot understand how any other 
viewpoint can be justified. 


DATA SHOWING INCREASED TOLLS IS NOT REA- 
SONABLE, JUST, OR NECESSARY 


Notwithstanding, the right to a hearing 
has been ignored up to the present time, 
the opponents have submitted to you in one 
way and another facts, figures, and argu- 
ments that, in my Judgment, are unanswera- 
ble. They have shown that there is no rea- 
son of a financial character or otherwise 
that requires the increasing of tolls by 25 
percent to carry the bonds, and the inci- 
dental expenses of maintaining and operat- 
ing the present bridge and the new one that 
is contemplated, 

I enclose herewith a financial statement 
with an average of 28.9 cents (based on 25 
cents for passenger vehicle, 50 cents for bus, 
and varying charges for other vehicles, mak- 
ing an average of 28.9 cents), and, also an 
average toll of 23:9 cents (based on 20 cents 
for passenger vehicle plus the charges for 
other vehicles, making an average of 23.9 
cents). The force of this statement comes 
from the fact that all the basic figures are 
taken from the reports and the prospectus 
previously issued by the port authority, 
hence, their correctness cannot be denied, 
nor, the conclusions ignored. It shows a 
20-cent toll on present and new span would 
provide $136,403,202 surplus in 30 years, after 
deducting all operating costs, bond, and in- 
terest charges. And, if a 25-cent toll is 
charged the surplus would be $218,794,000. 

This one document is sufficient in itself 
to set at naught all the claims and argu- 
ments heretofore made by the port authority 
as to the reason or necessity of increasing 
the tolls. It is equally clear that the tolls 
can be held at present 20-cent level without 
causing any detriment to the financial 
structure. 


PORT AUTHORITY FIGURES BASED ON ENGINEER 
ESTIMATES OF USE AND REVENUE OF BRIDGES 
NOT JUSTIFIED BY PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE 


Specific attention is called to the fact that 
judging by experience the figures as to proba- 
ble use of the spans, prepared by Coverdale 
& Colpitts, are extremely conservative. For 
instance, when the Burlington County Bridge 
Commission acquired the Palmyra and 
Burlington bridges from their private owners 
in 1948, it hired the above-named firm of 
Coverdale & Colpitts to estimate future 
traffic and revenue of the two spans. 

The engineers estimated that for the first 
55 months following the acquisition, the total 
traffic count over the two bridges would be 
26,195,969 vehicles. 

Revenue from the two spans, the engineers 
predicted, would total $6,971,555 for the same 
period. 
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During these 55 months, however, the 
actual traffic on the bridges has been 37,237,- 
002 vehicles, a figure 42.15 percent higher 
than the engineers estimated. 

During the same time, the earnings of the 
two bridges have amounted to $10,101,656, 
which is 44.90 percent higher than estimated. 

As time goes on, both the traffic count and 
the earnings of the bridges are increasing at 
a higher and higher pace beyond the esti- 
mates of 5 years ago. 

Between January 1 and May 30 of this year 
traffic over the two bridges was 89.06 percent 
higher than the engineers had figured. 
Earnings were running 95.22 percent higher. 
On the Burlington Bridge alone, traffic during 
this period was 228.23 percent higher and 
revenues 214 percent higher than the esti- 
mates. 

These figures were given out by Fred C. 
Norcross, Jr., secretary-treasurer of the com- 
mission, and in his opinion point to un- 
mistakable conclusions. One is keeping toll 
rates as low as possible. The commission 
lowered the former tolls of 35 and 30 cents on 
two bridges to 25 cents as its first action 
after taking them over. It has repeatedly 
and correctly called this the principal reason 
for their extraordinary traffic and revenue 
marks. Furthermore, it has said it would 
make still further toll reductions if it were 
not for the litigation over the purchase that 
has prevented such a move. 

Attention is also directed to the fact that 
the same firm of engineers that made the 
estimates for the above mentioned two 
bridges, made similar gross underestimates 
of traffic and earnings for the New Jersey 
Turnpike prior to its opening, showing again 
the unreliability of their estimates as entirely 
too conservative. 

The same firm of engineers is also the one 
that has made what on their face seems to 
be unreasonably low estimate of traffic on 
the new Gloucester City Bridge, estimate on 
which the port authority bases the 25 per- 
cent increase in Camden Bridge tolls which 
it proposes to put into effect next Saturday. 

In increasing present tolls the port au- 
thority is relying on traffic estimates that 
are in all probability far below what actual 
traffic on its bridges will be in the future. 

It is also running directly counter to the 
experience of the Burlington County bridges 
that lower tolls generate more business and 
bigger earnings. 

In doing so it is driving away patrons who 
are able to use competing facilities, and is 
imposing unnecessarily high tolls on those 
who cannot but must continue using Cam- 
den Bridge. 


PORT AUTHORITY SEEKS TO JUSTIFY INCREASED 
TOLLS TO CARRY OUT AN ALLEGED MANDATE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA AND NEW JERSEY LEGIS- 
LATURES TO PROVIDE NEEDED IMPROVEMENTS 
IN DELAWARE RIVER VALLEY—NO SUCH MAN- 
DATE ISSUED 


The Delaware River Port Authority has 
issued a public notice to Delaware River 
Bridge patrons, signed by Joseph K. Costello, 
executive director, calling attention to the 
increased tolls effective at 12:01 a. m, Sat- 
urday, June 20, 1953. 

As part of said notice it stated: 

“The decision to increase tolls was 
reached by the port authority only after 
lengthy consideration of all the factors in- 
volved in its responsibility to carry out the 
mandates of the Legislatures of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania and State of 
New Jersey to assume responsibility for a 
number of needed improvements in this 
area.” 

It is further stated: 

“The port authority has arranged its fi- 
nancial program * * *, to furnish a modest 
reserve to permit the authority to carry out, 
within the limits of its financial ability, at 
least some of the purposes with which it 
is charged by the Legislatures of Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey.” 


And in conclusion: 

“In view of the financial responsibility im- 
posed upon it by the two States and in the 
interest of the development of the Delaware 
River Valley as a whole, it sincerely requests 
the support and cooperation of all the peo- 
ple of the area who either directly or indi- 
rectly will benefit from the projects to be 
undertaken by this body.” 

The above quotations leave no doubt that 
the port authority increased the tolls not 
merely for the purpose of providing a new 
bridge, but, for the purpose of developing the 
Delaware River Valley by projects to be 
undertaken in the future. 

This is an absolute usurpation of an au- 
thority that does not exist. A reading of 
the compact between the two States will 
show limitations that preclude any such 
program of development without the con- 
sent of the two States first having been ob- 
tained. I challenge the port authority or 
anyone else to point out wherein the port 
authority compact between New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, which was ratified by Congress, 
there is any mandate or charge issued to 
the port authority in the carrying out of 
port projects, 

The port authority compact embraces no 
mandate but gives the authority certain 
powers and discretionary limitations for 
future action. It also outlines certain re- 
straints on port authority actions. 

Under the compact the port authority 
may undertake comprehensive surveys or 
studies on the need for high speed transpor- 
tation in South Jersey, but it cannot follow 
through with the project until full reports 
to the governors of the two States have been 
prepared and the governors have given their 
approvals to the high speed transportation 
project. 

Before the port authority can undertake 
any port improvement projects it must 
determine the necessity and submit full re- 
ports to the legislatures of the two States, 
which in turn must approve these projects. 

The compact clearly states “it is the policy 
and the intent of the Legislatures of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and the 
State of New Jersey that the powers granted 
by this article shall be so exercised that the 
American system of free competitive private 
enterprise is given full consideration and is 
maintained and furthered. In making its 
report and recommendations to the legisla- 
tures * * * on the need for any facility or 
project which the commission believes should 
be undertaken for the promotion and devel- 
opment of the port district, the commission 
(authority) shall include therein its findings 
which fully set forth that the facility or fa- 
cilities operated by private enterprise within 
the port district, and which it is intended 
shall be supplanted or added to, are not ade- 
quate.” 

Thus, it can be readily seen that there is 
no legal right existing that permits the port 
authority to provide new facilities or other- 
wise develop the Delaware River Valley, until 
and unless approved by the two States. Con- 
sequently, there is no right to issue bonds 
or use the proceeds, or any part thereof, for 
projects not already agreed upon by the two 
States. And, for the same reason is nei- 
ther right, power, nor authority to increase 
tolls for such purpose, or use any part there- 
of for such purpose. 

In conclusion, and only because you have 
made reference in your letter of June 10, 
1953, addressed to me that the port authority 
has acknowledged it is subject to the power 
in the Secretary of the Army to determine 
whether the tolls are reasonable and just, I 
call your attention to the fact that the sec- 
tion of the “official statement“ which you 
have quoted was not in the original prospec- 
tus issued for purposes of procuring bids for 
the bonds, It was not inserted until after- 
ward and under date of May 20, 1953. I have 
no comment to make as to such, although I 
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do have a very defined view with respect to 
such action. However, I do not think it is 
necessary for me to elaborate on it, I think 
you can readily form an opinion as to such 
conduct upon the part of the port authority. 

Mr. Secretary, I have submitted the above 
views and comments, together with the en- 
closed data previously referred to, in addi- 
tion to the facts and figures contained in my 
previous communications, in the belief that 
they are sufficient to justify you in holding 
a public hearing, where all interested parties 
may be heard, and, deciding after such hear- 
ing, that the proposed increase of tolls on 
the Camden-Philadelphia Bridge are neither 
reasonable nor just at this time. 

With kindest personal regards, I am 

Respectfully, 
CAS. A. WOLVERTON. 


TWENTY-CENT TOLL ON PRESENT AND NEW 
Spans WouLD BUILD $136 MILLION SURPLUS 
In 30 YEARS 


Here are the facts and figures on what the 
present Camden Bridge toll rates and the 
increased charges on the span and the 
Gloucester-Philadelphia crossing will mean 
in dollars and cents for the Delaware River 
Port Authority. 

Reading from left to right, the first column 
of figures contains the projected traffic esti- 
mates for each year until 1983 as submitted 
to the authority by Coverdale & Colpitts, 
traffic engineers, noted for their extreme con- 
servative estimates on New Jersey Turnpike 
traffic. Traffic on the new bridge starting 
in 1957 is included. 

The next two columns show estimated 
gross revenues to the authority under the 
present 23.9-cent average toll and the 
planned 28.9 average charge for the Camden 
Bridge and on the new span when con- 
structed in 1957. 

The operating costs for the two spans, as 
estimated by the authority, would remain 
the same regardless of the toll charge. With 
the operating costs deducted from the gross 
revenues the next 2 columns show what 
would remain each year with a 28.9-cent 
average toll.and a 23.9-cent average charge, 
The costs to the authority for bond retire- 
ment and interest charges also would remain 
fixed regardless of toll rates. 

The final 2 columns show net revenues 
with the 28.9-cent toll and the present 23.9- 
cent toll average after operating, bond ma- 
turity, and interest costs have been deducted. 

The columns headed “23.9-cent toll” each 
represent estimates based on the current toll 
charges of the Camden Bridge. 

Retention of. the 20-cent toll for passenger 
vehicles on the Camden Bridge and the new 
Gloucester-Philadelphia span would provide 
the Delaware River Port Authority with a 
net surplus of $136,403,262 in the next 30 
years, it was disclosed today, 

The surplus funds would remain after 
the port authority has paid the estimated 
30-year operating costs and $171,124,000 in 
bonds and interest costs. 

A prospectus issued by the port authority 
for the sale of its $100 million in bonds for 
the new $90 million Gloucester city span 
provides projected traffic figures for the 
1953-83 period as estimated by Coverdale & 
Colpitts, traffic engineers, noted for their 
extremely low estimates of trafic on the 
New Jersey Turnpike. 

From those traffic figures, the port au- 
thority has estimated, for the bond buyers, 
what an average 28.9-cent toll as planned 
for the two bridges will provide in gross 
revenues. 

The 28.9-cent toll is expected to produce 
$479,476,000 from 1,661,018,000 vehicular 
crossings of the two spans. By deducting the 
estimated 30-year operating costs of the two 
spans of $89,558,000 as estimated by the au- 
thority, this would leave $389,918,000 for 
the authority with which to pay bond and 
interest charges of $171,124,000. 
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After operating costs Bond and 
interes 


23.9-cent toll 28.9-cent toll. |. 23.9-cent toll charges 


$7, 017, 518 


Revenues Surplus 
Year Trafic Crane K AT 
28.9-cent toll | 23. 9. cent toll $ 28.9-cent toll | 23.9-cent toll 

30,968,000 | $10,684, 000 835, $2, 779, 000 $3, 391, 000 
39, 562, 000 11, 433, 000 9, 455, 318 2, 779, 000 4, 418, 000 425000 t 228 81 
41, 447, 000 11, 978, 000 9,905, 7 2, 779,000 4, 666, 000 4, 533, 000 2, 460, 733 
42, 898, 000 12, 398, 000 10, 252, 622 2, 779, 000 000 4, 862, 000 4, 757, 000 2, 611, 622 
44. 400, 000 12, 832, 000 10, 612, 600 2. 779, 000 10,053. 000 5,067, 000 4, 988, 000 2, 765, 600 
45, 954, 000 13, 281, 000 984. 2.018.000 10, 363, 000 8, 066, 006 5,211, 000 5, 152, 000 2) 855, 006 
47, 562, 000 13, 745, 000 11, 367, 318 2; 913, 000 10, 827, 000 8, 449, 318 5, 424, 000 5, 403, 000 3,025, 318 
49, 170, 000 14, 210. 000 11, 751, 630 2; 918, 000 11.202.000 8, 833, 630 5, 641, 000 5, 651, 000 3, 192, 630 
60, 778, 000 14) 675, 000 12, 135, 942 2; 018,000 11; 757, 000 9, 217, 942 5, 849, 000 5, 908, 000 3, 368, 942 
52, 386, 000 15, 140, 000 12, 520, 254 2, 918, 000 12, 222, 000 9, 602, 254 6, 060, 000 6, 162, 000 3, 542, 254 
53, 994, 000 15, 604, 000 12, 905, 566 3, 064, 000 12, 540, 000 9, 841, 566 6, 202, 000 6, 338, 000 3, 639, 566 
55, 602, 000 16, 069, 000 13, 288, 878 3, 064, 000 13, 005, 000 10, 224. 878 6, 427, 000 6, 578, 000 3, 797, 878 
57, 210, 000 16, 534, 000 13, 673, 190 3.064.000 13, 470, 000 10, 609, 190 6, 427, 000 7, 043, 000 4) 182, 190 
58, 818, 000 16, 998, 000 14; 057, 502 3, 064, 000 13, 934, 000 10, 993, 502 6, 429; 000 7.505, 000 4.504. 502 
60, 426, 000 17, 463, 000 14,441, 814 3, 084, 000 14, 399, 000 11, 377, 814 6, 428, 000 7, 971, 000 4, 949, 814 
62, 034, 000 17, 928, 000 14, 826, 126 3; 217, 000 14,711, 000 11, 609, 126 6, 425, 000 8, 286, 000 5, 184, 126 
63, 546, 000 18, 365, 000 15, 187, 494 3, 217, 000 15, 148, 000 11, 970, 494 6, 422, 000 8, 726, 000 5, 548, 494 
64, 242, 000 18, 566, 000 15, 353, 3, 217,000 15, 349, 000 12, 136, 838 6, 417, 000 8, 982, 000 5, 719, 838 
64, 938, 000 18, 767, 000 15, 520, 182 3, 217, 000 15, 550, 000 12, 303, 182 6, 406, 000 9, 144, 000 5, 897, 182 
65, 634, 000 18, 968, 000 15, 686, 526 3, 217, 000 15, 751, 000 12, 469, 526 6, 393, 000 9, 358, 000 6, 076, 526 
66, 330, 000 19, 169,000 15, 952, 870 3, 378, 000 15, 791, 000 12, 574, 870 6, 331, 000 9, 410, 000 6, 193, 870 
67, 026, 000 19, 371, 000 16, O19, 214 3, 378, 000 15, 993, 000 12, 641, 214 6,372, 000 9, 621, 000 6, 269, 214 
67, 722, 000 19, 572, 000 16, 185, 558 3,378, 16, 194, 000 12, 807, 558 6, 361, 000 9, 833, 000 6, 446, 558 
68, 418, 000 19, 773, 000 16, 351, 902 3, 378, 000 16, 395, 000 12, 973, 902 6, 348, 000 10, 047, 000 6, 625, 902 
69, 114, 000 19, 974, 000 16, 518, 246 3, 378, 000 16, 596, 000 13, 140, 246 6, 329, 000 10, 267, 000 6,811, 246 
69, 810, 000 20, 175, 000 16, 684, 590 3, 547, 000 16, 628, 000 13, 137, 590 6, 314, 000 10, 314, 000 6, 823, 590 
70, 506, 000 20; 376, 000 16, 850, 934 3, 547, 000 16, 829, 000 ; 303, 6, 303, 000 10, 526, 000 7, 000, 934 

1,661,018,000 | 479, 476, 000 397, 085, 202 89, 558,000 | 389,918,000 | 307,527,202 | 171, 124,000 218, 794, 000 136, 403, 202 


The net surplus in 1983 with the higher 
toll. will give the. authority at least $218,- 
794.000. 

However, instead of using the 28.9-cent 
average toll base and substituting that figure 
for the present 23.9-cent average charge, it 
is determined the gross revenues through 
1983 would total $391,085,202. 

Since the operating costs would remain 
the same regardless of the tolls charged, 
the $89,558,000 can be deducted from this 
gross-revenue total of $391,085,202, which 
would leave $307,527,208. 

Again, since the bond and interest charges 
would remain the same whether the tolls are 
28.9 cents or 23.9 cents, the total charges 
of $171,124,000 can be deducted from the 
$307,527,202. 

The final answer after operating costs and 
bond and interest charges have been sub- 
tracted from the gross revenues is $136,403,- 
202 which would be net surplus for the port 
authority. 

Should, however, the traffic estimates of 
Coverdale & Colpitts be exceeded by actual 
traffic, as experienced on the New Jersey 
Turnpike to a considerable degree, then, of 
course, the net surplus for the authority 
would be correspondingly higher, 


Panamanian Ambassador Says Panama 
Does Not Trade With the Enemy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


States. In this open letter, which was 
printed in the Evening Star of June 4, 
Mr. Heurtematte explains the position 
of the Republic of Panama. It is good 
to know that the Ambassador has said 
in strong words, and I quote him: 

If anyone has any knowledge of a Pana- 
manian ship trading with the Chinese Com- 
munists or North Koreans, let him so advise 
me, The ship’s registry will be canceled im- 
mediately, and for good. We do not traffic 
with the enemy. 


I believe that the Ambassador has 
spoken in good faith and means exactly 
what he says. 

The Ambassador has taken a good step 
here in correcting a great deal of appar- 
ent misinformation which has been going 
about the registry of Panamanian ships 
and their trading with the communistic 
countries. 

The letter follows: 

PanaMa Dorsn’r Trarric WITH THE ENEMY 
To the EDITOR OF THE STAR: 

Your edition of May 31 featured an edi- 
torial entitled “Those British-Panamanian 
Ships” which commented on the findings of 
Senator McCartHy’s Senate Investigating 
Committee to the effect that British-owned 
ships were not only engaged in traffic with 
our Communist enemies but had on occasion 
even carried Communist troops. In connec- 
tion with the discovery that the British 
owners in 1951 had some of these ships un- 


without knowledge of the simple facts in- 
volved, and his exhortation was just about 
2 years too late. As a matter of fact, the 
Republic of Panama was the first nation to 
take the initiative to prevent the type of 
activity now disclosed, as long ago as August 
1951. 

When it became known in 1951 that cer- 
tain British firms were utilizing the vessels 
they had registered under the flag of Pana- 
ma to trade with and help the Communist 
aggressors, the Government of Panama 
adopted the strongest preventive measures 
possible. Not satisfied with the United Na- 
tions resolutions of May 18, 1951, enjoining 
the ships of member nations from carrying 
war materials to Communist China and 
North Korea, the Republic of Panama issued 
on August 18, 1951, Executive Decree No. 631, 
prohibiting Panama-fiag vessels, from even 
visiting Communist Chinese or North Korean 
ports, or waters near those ports, for any 
reason whatsoever. Our prohibition was not 
limited to the carrying of war materials or 
strategic goods; our prohibition against 
traffic with Communist ports was (and is) 
absolute. 

The Republic of Panama has even prohib- 
ited its flag vessels from carrying war ma- 
terials to the British port of Hong Kong 
whence such war materials can easily find 
their way into Communist China. A like 
prohibition applies to the port of Macao, the 
maritime areas adjacent to Hong Kong and 
Macao, Soviet ports or coasts and maritime 
areas adjacent thereto, and to any port or 
area where transshipment could be possible 
for areas closed to Panama-flag vessels. My 


or der Panamanian registry, you made the fol- 
lowing editorial l Government attempted to close every loop- 
HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER “Panamanian registry has become a fa- hole, and the initiative has been effective 
OF ILLINOIS vorite ‘refuge’ for much of the world’s tramp in that there are now no Panama-flag vessels, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1953 
Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
herewith inserting in the Record a let- 
ter written by Roberto Heurtematte, the 
Ambassador from Panama to the United 


shipping, but as a member of the United 
Nations itself the Central American govern- 
ment should take the initiative to prevent 
the type of activity now disclosed,” 

I wish to protest in the strongest terms 
against your editorial writer’s charge, by 
implication, against my Government; he was, 
of course, writing with great sincerity but 


of any ovmership whatever, British or other- 
wise, serving the Communists in Asia with 
strategic or nonstrategic goods. 

In recent days the news services have given 
great prominence to the incidents mentioned 
in this letter, but in every case, as in your 
editorial, the subsequent actions taken by 
the Panama Government has been passed 
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over in silence, all of which tends to create 


in the public mind a completely mistaken 


notion of the effective loyalty of my govern- 
ment to the cause of the United States and 


the United Nations. 
Your editorial quotes British Ambassador, 


Sir Roger Makins, that “such isolated and 


doubtful cases should not be employed to 
cast aspersions on the loyalty of the British 
Government.” I would add that they should 
neither be used to cast aspersions on the 
loyalty of the Government of Panama. The 
general news services’ reporting of his state- 


ment seemed to insinuate that the burden 


of responsibility belonged to the Govern- 
ment of Panama whose flag these particular 
ships were fiying and not to the British firms 
that operated them. I am sure that it was 
not the intention of the British Ambassador 
to make such an insinuation which would 
have been manifestly ridiculous and utterly 
false. Obviously it was not the Government 
of Panama, half way across the globe, that 
made the deal with the Communists; the 
traffic with the enemy was arranged by the 
British operators. As soon as the truth be- 
came known the Government of Panama 
withdrew the use of its flag and canceled 


the registry of all the ships of its fleet that 
were engaged in traffic with the Communists, 


thus imposing the maximum sanction with- 
in its jurisdiction against the offenders. I 
have as yet no knowledge of any sanction 
imposed on them by the British Government. 

I agree with the British Ambassador that 
isolated and doubtful cases should not be 
used to cast aspersions on the loyalty of 
friends, and it would seem to me that up 
until the present time the sensational in- 
.cidents that have been so widely publicized 
belong to an almost closed chapter. It is 
naturally of more than academic interest to 
discover what has been happening behind 
the scenes and what occurred in 1951, but 
it would seem of far greater importance to 
examine what is happening today and to 
weigh today’s events in the light of their 
potential contribution to the events of to- 
morrow. 

My Government’s position is unequivocal 
on the matter of trading with the Commu- 
nists in Asia. If anyone has any knowl- 
edge of a Panamanian ship trading with the 
Chinese Communists or North Koreans, let 
him so advise me. The ship’s registry will 
be canceled immediately, and for good. We 
do not traffic with the enemy. 

ROBERTO HEURTEMATTE, 
Ambassador from Panama. 


Seven Hundredth Anniversary of Found- 
ing of Lithuania To Be Celebrated 
Saturday, June 20 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 18, 1953 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, next 
Saturday, June 20, the National Lithu- 
anian Society of America, Inc., of which 
Mr. Anthony L. Lapinskas is president, 
is celebrating in Washington, D. C., the 
700th anniversary of the founding of 
Lithuania and the coronation of King 
Mindaugas. 

This event will be commemorated at 
a festival of Lithuanian art and music, 


-at which the National Symphony Or- 


chestra and an outstanding Lithuanian 
choral group will participate. 


The honorary chairman of the com- 
mittee is Vice President RicHarp M. 
Nixon, and the chairman is Lt. Gen. 
Albert C. Wedemeyer, United States 
Army, retired. The toastmaster of the 
program at the Statler Hotel will be 
Mr. Anthony Olis, of Chicago. 

I understand that all Members of the 
House of Representatives and the Senate 
have been invited to participate in this 
festival and attend the dinner as the 
guests of the National Lithuanian So- 
ciety of America. 

The purpose of the festival is to show 
the contributions of Lithuania to the 
culture and freedom of America, and to 
show part of the heritage which America 
has gained from the immigration of 
Lithuanian people. More than 1 million 
Americans of Lithuanian descent take 
pride in the knowledge of the contribu- 
tions their ancestors made to the con- 
struction and culture of this Nation, 


Presentation of Bronze Replica of Dec- 
laration of Independence to University 
of Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 18, 1953 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp various 
addresses delivered at the University of 
Virginia upon the occasion of the pres- 
entation of a bronze replica of the 
Declaration of Independence to the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, on April 13, 1953. 

There being no objection, the ad- 
dresses were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


ADDRESS OF COLGATE W. DARDEN, JR., PRESI- 
DENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 

Honored guests, officers, and trustees of 
the university, members of the faculty, stu- 
dents, ladies, and gentlemen, today marks 
the 135th anniversary of the foundation of 
the University of Virginia. It is a pleasure 
to welcome you all here. This occasion is 
especially interesting because of the presen- 
tation of the bronze replica of the Declara- 
tion of Independence exactly as it was writ- 
ten and signed, which will be an added 
possession of the university. It is presented 
through the kindness of Mr. Michael Fran- 
cis Doyle, of Philadelphia, a distinguished 
lawyer, and who is an honorary member of 
the Virginia Bar Association. He is especially 
interested in the life and works of Thomas 
Jefferson and is an officer and member of 
a number of organizations formed for this 
purpose. Mr. Doyle, we are happy to welcome 
you again to Virginia and especially to the 
University of Virginia. 


ADDRESS BY MICHAEL FRANCIS DOYLE, oF 
PHILADELPHIA 

Mr. President, officers of the university, 
members of the faculty, students, ladies, and 
gentlemen, it is a privilege to be here today 
on the 135th anniversary of the founding 
of the University of Virginia. It is a pleasure 
to be in these surroundings, which Thomas 
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Jefferson envisioned and which he left to 
an appreciating world. This occasion might 


be said to honor in special form Thomas 


Jefferson, the architect and educator, as well 
as the patriot and philosopher, whose gifted 
mind of so many qualities, has endowed this 
learned and historic spot. The science of 
architecture employing the great vision of 
man has shown its influence in the free- 
dom of men as well as the development of 
civilization. 

The State House in Philadelphia, where 
Thomas Jefferson presented to the Conti- 
nental Congress his Declaration of Independ- 
ence and wherein it was adopted, was in 
itself an inspiration of freedom. Its archi- 
tect, Andrew Hamilton, was also an American 
patriot, whose defense of the right of a free 
press in the expression of truth in the Zenger 
case was adopted as one of the basic prin- 
ciples of the Bill of Rights attached to the 
Federal Constitution. He was an architect, 
no less than a lawyer. It was because of 
his ability and cleverness that the name of 
“Philadelphia Lawyer” has become symbol- 
ized in the legal profession and elsewhere 
throughout the world. Jefferson received 
much of his inspiration during his residence 
in Philadelphia from the life of Andrew 
Hamilton, who was called the Day Star of the 
Revolution. Independence Hall, so much 
visited by Thomas Jefferson, was by reason 
of its colonial architecture, as well as its 
patriot architect, a constant inspiration to 
this founder of our Republic. 

I do not come here as a stranger to Vir- 
ginia. I do come, however, as one who was 
a student in the same buildings of which 
Independence Hall was the center, wherein 
the University of Pennsylvania, founded by 
Benjamin Franklin, had for 5 years con- 
ducted its law school. The message I bring 
you here today is from the city where Jeffer- 
son's ideals rang out to the world, and to visit 
this lovely, historic university which he 
founded and where is taught the principles 
adopted in Independence Hall. 

Benjamin Franklin, founder of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, never visited Monti- 
cello, the home of Jefferson, but Jefferson 
visited Philadelphia many times and was 
often in Franklin's home where he met with 
him and learned much from his wisdom and 
experience. 

It was during one of these visits that 
Thomas Jefferson caught the idea of estab- 
lishing a school in Virginia similar to that 
already commenced by Benjamin Franklin 
in Philadelphia. It was thus that the Albe- 
marle School was started by Jefferson, and 
which gradually developed into the greater 
idea of the University of Virginia, just as 
Franklin’s school in Philadelphia finally 
enlarged itself later and became the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. Jefferson was in- 
trigued by Franklin’s expressions of common 
sense and his judgment, and many of the 
scientific studies of Jefferson were en- 
couraged and developed by Franklin. Both 
were on the list of founders of the American 
Philosophical Society of Philadelphia. It 
was only natural that this devoted friend- 
ship could show itself in the drafting of the 
Declaration of Independence. Both were 
members of the committee of five appointed 
by the Continental Congress, and the final 
draft of this great instrument was submitted 
by Jefferson to Franklin, who noted the 
corrections which were finally made. 

Philadelphia was the second home of 
Thomas Jefferson, during these colonial days 
and the results of the inspiration which he 
brought from Philadelphia will continue for 
all time. May this present visit from a stu- 
dent of Franklin’s University of Pennsyl- 
vania to Jefferson’s University of Virginia be 
regarded as a pilgrimage of friendship no less 
than one of patriotism. 

It is thus a very great privilege to be able 
to present today on this 135th anniversary, 
the bronze replica of the Declaration of In- 
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dependence exactly as it was written and 
signed, which will ever remain here in per- 
manent form as a memorial to its author. 
This gift coming from Philadelphia will re- 
new again the memories of the patriotic de- 
votion of those men who signed their names 
to the principles which gave birth to our 
freedom—yes even at the danger of their 
lives—these principles which from Benjamin 
Franklin’s city rang around the world 
through a sunburst of liberty and freedom: 
these principles symbolizing the brotherhood 
of Pennsylvania and Virginia and the unity 
of the Colonies which have since become the 
guaranty of liberty of our country and the 
example of freedom to all the world. 

Thomas Jefferson wished that there should 
be written on his tomb these words which 
would express his life and his character: 

“Author of the Declaration of American 
Independence; of the Virginia Statute for 
Religious Freedom; and father of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia,” 

This tablet will be the enduring witness 
which will testify forever in his University of 
Virginia, his authorship of the Declaration 
of Independence, 


ADDRESS By J. LINDSAY ALMOND, JR., ATTORNEY 
GENERAL OF VIRGINIA 


It is with a deep sense of humility that, for 
and on behalf of the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia and this great institution—Mr. Jeffer- 
son's university—I accept this bronze replica 
of the Declaration of American Independ- 
ence. To you, Mr. Doyle, on behalf of His 
Excellency the Governor, the citizens of this 
Commonwealth, the president, rector, and 
board of visitors, and that innumerable cara- 
van—past, present, and future—who have 
found, and who will unto perpetuity, con- 
tinue to find the acme of light, truth, and im- 
peccable honor at the University of Virginia, 

I convey unalloyed and enduring gratitude 
for this tangible yet spiritually inspired and 
embossed expression of your thoughtfulness 
and generosity. Your commendable and 
constructive record of civic, philanthropic, 
and public service; your espousal of. the 
cause of freedom and- human rights bespeak 
the nobility of your purpose as they reflect 
the influence of the eternal verities embodied 
in and emanating from the Declaration of 
Independence, 

Here, on Founders Day, beneath the shad- 
ow of Monticello, you invoke our pride and 
an added measure of our gratitude when you 
thus so signally honor Virginia and the Na- 
tion by paying your eloquent and lasting 
tribute of homage and respect to the “Au- 
thor of the Declaration of American Inde- 
pendence, of the Statute of Virginia for Re- 
ligious Freedom, and father of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia.” 

For there rests upon him the imperishable 
renown of having penned the boldest and the 
greatest charter of the unalienable rights of 
man. To him belongs the unchallenged ac- 
claim of haying been the instrument of the 
unfaltering expression, in one brief, decisive 
act, of the concentrated will and relentless 
resolution of a whole family of States; a 
coherent, consolidated, comprehensive ex- 
pression of the American mind, of portraying 
in one all-important manifesto, the causes, 
the motives, and the justification at the bar 
of history of the greatest and most daring 
movement in human affairs; of making an 
incontrovertible appeal to the tribunal of the 
world; of giving the impress, the incisive 
grip, and penetrating power of his own mind 
to a charter of public right, destined to an 
importance in the evolution of representative 
democracy equal to or superior to anything 
ever borne on parchment or expressed in the 
visible signs of thought. In one breath he 
declared and established both independence 
and union. He wrote his name where all 
nations behold it and all time shall not 
efface it. 


It has been said that the Declaration of 
Independence was predicated upon and de- 
tived its concept from Magna Carta of 1215 
and the Petition of Right of 1628. I cannot 
readily accept this postulate. Magna Carta 
was the result of a bargain between King 
John and his rebellious barons. It was es- 
sentially a feudal document with little or 
no bearing on the democracy of the masses. 
It did not grant new liberties or introduce 
any new or revolutionary concept of gov- 
ernment. The vast majority of the people 
of England were excluded from its privileges 
because they were serfs, and so remained, 
The chief concern of the barons was to retain 
their privileges and properties—including the 
serfs—against spoliation by a rapacious king. 
While Magna Carta was and is a great docu- 
ment of liberty, it is not the basis of our 
modern constitutional liberties. 

The Petition of Right epitomized the 
struggle in England between the Monarchy 
and the Parliament as representative of the 
people. It was a statement of grievances 
to which the House of Commons demanded 
the assent of Charles I as a condition to the 
grant of supplies. It too was a procedure 
of bargain. The king assented to it but 
never acted in accordance with its princi- 
ples. 

The Declaration of Independence did not 
purport to bargain with the British Crown. 
It sought no quarter and it gave none. The 
promulgating forefathers were not suppli- 
cants in a mendicant role before the throne 
of British might and power. They scorned 
and defied that power and hurled a castigat- 
ing and unanswerable indictment at the 
head of the British monarch. It framed the 
issue, charted the principle and cast the 
die for civil war to the death, or American 
victory over the British Empire. It 
was a proclamation of the principles of 
individual freedom. It enthroned the prin- 
ciple of individual liberty and cast down 
principle of the divine right of one man 
to keep a people in servitude. It pro- 
claimed for the first time in human his- 
tory: “That all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights, that among 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. That to secure these rights, 
governments are instituted among men, de- 
riving their just powers from the consent of 
the governed.” 

The eternal principles of democracy were 
here asserted for the first time in a docu- 
ment of liberty. Here we find relentless and 
unequivocal opposition to the existence of a 
divine right to govern others. It proclaimed 
that which existed before the foundation of 
all government—the God-given and un- 
alienable rights of all men and every man to 
be free. 

The vocabulary of the equality of man had 
been in familiar use by philosophers and 
statesmen for ages. It expressed noble sen- 
timents, but their application had been lim- 
ited to classes or conditions. It remained 
for the Sage of Monticello to crystallize dis- 
organized popular, though submerged, opin- 
ion into the deliberate utterance of the 
people. He swept away in a single sentence 
kings and nobles, peers and prelates. 

One of the most significant and influential 
facts in American history is that the Decla- 
ration of Independence was proclaimed prior 
to and not after the successful termination 
of the War of the Revolution. It thereby 
became a civil act by the people's decree and 
not by the achievement of the army or 
through military motives. At the first state 
of the conflict it assigned a new nationality, 
with its own institutions as the civilly pre- 
ordained end to be fought for and secured. 
It did not leave it to an afterfruit of trium- 
phant war, shaped and measured by military 
power, and conferred by the army of the 
people. This assured at the outset the su- 
premacy of civil over military authority, the 
subordination of the army to the unarmed 
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people. It established as a foremost and 
fundamental concept of American Govern- 
ment the subordination of war to peace, and 
the supremacy of civil as opposed to military 
rule. 

The Declaration of Independence is the 
keystone in the arch of American democracy. 
It is the admiration of the ages and embraces 
the fiber and substance which gave life to 
this Republic. To the founding fathers, des- 
tiny was not a matter of chance, it was a 
matter of choice; it was not a thing to be 
waited for, it was a thing to be achieved. 
While they could not see the end from the 
beginning, they could and did chart an hon- 
orable course from beginning to end by cou- 
rageousiy adhering to the right regardless of 
consequences, They staked their lives and 
their sacred honor on the issues raised when 
they threw down the gauntlet of defiance. 

We are the inheritors of a great and noble 
past. We must ever uphold honor, and de- 
fend the basic fundamentals from which this 
Nation has drawn its sustenance and 
strength to become the most formidable 
moral force in a world seething in unrest and 
tottering on the brink of disaster. 

May the spirit of the founder ever stalk 
abroad in the land of liberty. May this great 
institution which bears his impress and su- 
perscription inculcate and perpetuate the 
principles which spring from his devotion 
and his genius, and may we so live and serve 
our country that our children may have 
cause to bless the memory of their fathers as 
we have cause to bless the memory of ours. 


Texas Club Women on Good-Will Mission 
to Pakistan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 18, 1953 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the great State of Texas has long 
been renowned for the work of its good- 
will missionaries to other parts of the 
world, including the United States. 
Texans, by reason of their friendliness 
and generosity of spirit, are especially 
fitted for success in this field. 

It was with considerable gratification, 
therefore, that I read recently in the 
New York Times of the travels of a group 
of members of the Texas Federation of 
Women. These ladies, who are on a tour 
of Europe and Asia, are making friends 
for Texas and for America wherever they 
go. The Times story tells of the fine im- 
pression they made in Pakistan. I know 
it is a story that can be multiplied by 
the number of countries visited by these 
Texas clubwomen. 

In these times, when it is of such com- 
pelling importance that we have friends 
everywhere in the world, I believe Sena- 
tors will be interested in learning how 
Texans go about making friends. I ask 
unanimous consent for the story from 
the New York Times to be inserted in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Eves or Texas SHINE ON HEAD OF PAKISTAN 


KARACHI, PAKISTAN, June 9.—A good-will 
mission of nine Texas clubwomen has won 
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the admiration and gratitude of the Pakis- 
tanis. 

The delegation, which arrived Sunday, pre- 
sented to Sir Zafrullah Khan, the Foreign 
Minister, yesterday two 1-year scholarships 
at the University of Texas. Sir Zafrullah, 
who also is the Acting Prime Minister while 
Mohammed Ali is in London, was entertained 
during the half-hour meeting with an unin- 
hibited rendition of the club song, The More 
We Get Together, the Happier We will Be, 
and The Eyes of Texas Are Upon You. 

Karachi is one of many capital cities the 
group from the Texas Federation of Women 
is visiting on a tour of Europe and Asia 
that began May 27. The trip is to end July 
20 when the group will present a report on 
their tour to President Eisenhower. 

The scholarships presented to the Foreign 
Minister will be given to deserving graduate 
students. They are the 101st and 102d such 
awards presented by the group from an an- 
nual $10,000 allotment by the State govern- 
ment of Texas for that purpose. 


Tribute to Senator Taft by George 
Sokolsky 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 18, 1953 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, to- 
day’s issue of the Washington Times- 
Herald contains George Sokolsky’s col- 
umn about the distinguished Senator and 
majority floor leader, Bos TAFT. 

I ask unanimous consent for this col- 
umn to be inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
THESE Days 


(By George Sokolsky) 


The illness of Senator ROBERT A. TAFT 
leaves his party and the Senate without his 
objective leadership, which is essential to 
the conduct of national business. Tarr has 
not only been a capable Senator, but his 
selfless devotion to his country has gained 
for him a stature unusual in these days of 
expediency. He has been the leader of the 
Senate during sessions in which either Re- 
publicans or Democrats had the majority 
because intelligent and patriotic Senators 
recognized his brilliant mind, his tremendous 
capacity for hard work and his objective 
morality. 

Tarr took his defeat at the Chicago con- 
vention without resentment. It was difficult 
for his partisans even to imitate his coldly 
objective appraisal of that situation, He did 
question the good taste of the shameless 
slogan Thou shalt not steal,” a public rela- 
tions stunt conceived by a vile mind. He 
insisted, however, that General Eisenhower 
could not have known that cheap under- 
lings were using such unfair tactics, or he 
would have stopped them, 

After the campaign, he took the position 
that when a member of a party enters a 
caucus or a convention, he is automatically 
bound by its decisions. A believer in politi- 
cal parties, undoubtedly recalling the harm 
done by the Bull Moose defection in his 
father's day, he has never respected the mug- 
wump. He delivered almost as many 
Speeches in the campaign as Eisenhower; he 
traveled throughout the country. His loyalty 
to his party's candidate came perhaps as a 


shock to some of the so-called amateurs who 
then surrounded Eisenhower. 

But to the Republican Party, Tarr’s con- 
tribution in the 1952 campaign was of para- 
mount importance. The party was split. 
The opponents of Gov. Thomas E. Dewey 
were so bitter that they planned to sabotage 
the campaign and the election, not because 
they were opposed to Eisenhower but because 
they hated Dewey. Many even spoke of a 
third party. 

Tart threw himself into the campaign with 
the object of uniting the party. It was not 
only a matter of speeches; he spoke to indi- 
vidual leaders, to his own partisans. To- 
ward the latter group, he was adamant; one 
could not be loyal to him and not give 
Eisenhower full support. It was a remark- 
able performance in sportsmanship, rarely 
witnessed in American politics. 

During the preconvention and campaign 
periods, Tarr was beset by deep personal 
grief. His wife, Martha, who had long been 
his political associate and mentor, a woman 
of ebullient wit, had been struck down by 
a prolonged illness from which she has never 
altogether recovered. They had campaigned 
together during his many years in politics; in 
1952 he had to go it alone. Bob never 
complained, but when, at a little party, he 
wheeled Martha into the room, among his 
friends, it was possible to sense how deep 
was his disappointment. 

Bos Tart is a singularly honest man, The 
truth is so usual to him that friends often 
worry at his habit of speaking his mind with 
almost a youthful lack of inhibition. In- 
tellectually objective, he places the facts on 
the table, as it were, and one has to take them 
or leave them. He knows he can't and recog- 
nizes no need for polite palliation. 

After Eisenhower was elected, Bon Tarr's 
only concern was that he should succeed in 
the Presidency. Impatient of criticism of 
Eisenhower's inexperience with the intrica- 
cies of national civilian administration, he 
set out to aid the President in every possible 
way. For 20 years, the Republicans had 
waited for a Republican President and Tarr 
rejected party differences and party squab- 
bles. Knowing that a political group, long 
out of power, found it hard to coalesce into 
a united party, he diligently devoted himself 
to that task and succeeded beyond expecta- 
tion. The friendship that developed be- 
tween Tarr and Eisenhower augured well for 
the Republican Party and country. 

His present illness is serious but not fatal 
and it is to be hoped that when Congress 
reconvenes in the fall, Tarr will be able to 
lead it to the successful election of 1954. It 
probably was some satisfaction that he was 
nicknamed “Mr. Republican.” During this 
last week, he must realize that to the entire 
Congress, to the men who work with him and 
know him best, Republican and Democrat 
alike, he is “the beloved Senator.” 

Swift recovery, Bob. The country sorely 
needs forthright and honest men, 


Radescu, Hero of Rumanian Resistance 
Against Nazism and Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1953 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on the 16th of May this year 
died in a New York hospital one of the 
greatest resistance leaders of Eastern 
Europe, Gen. Niculae Radescu, the last 
free Prime Minister of Rumania. 
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His death was overshadowed by the 
same oblivion which, unfortunately, 
seems to persist in some of our official 
circles regarding the tragic fate of East- 
ern Europe and of its fighters for free- 
dom. The desperate struggle against 
communism waged by the abandoned 
nations behind the Iron Curtain seems 
voluntarily ignored, and the voice of its 
heralds, who came to our shores, is 
muted by our spiritual fatigue in recog- 
nizing the very things which could help 
solve our grave problems. Thus, the 
passing of this gallant soldier of Eastern 
Europe took place in silence and obscu- 
rity. No testimony of any kind came 
from our American administration, 
This old and faithful friend of our 
country was given the last homage only 
by his comrades of Eastern Europe in 
the anti-Soviet fight. 

I consider, Mr. Speaker, that it is 
proper in the Congress of the United 
States to pay tribute to a man such as 
General Radescu who represents the na- 
tional resistance to communism of the 
Soviet-invaded countries. For, as we 
generally feel in this Congress, despite 
the seemingly political expediency which 
induced our former administration to 
recognize and deal with the Moscow pup- 
pet governments, the American people 
cannot but sympathize with the enslaved 
peoples and acknowledge their unbend- 
ing resistance to Soviet tyranny. In 
paying a tribute to this man we there- 
fore pay a tribute to all those who, be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, remain loyal to 
our ideals. We should also once more di- 
rect our thoughts to the potentialities 
which the subjugated nations represent 
in our endeavor to meet the mortal dan- 
ger of the further consolidation in this 
atomic age of ruthless and barbaric im- 
perialism, 

General Radescu was called to preside 
over a Rumanian Government of na- 
tional coalition in the most difficult mo- 
ment of recent Rumanian history—the 
entrance of the Red Army in the country 
at the end of 1944. He had at that time 
a record of national fight against the 
royal dictatorship and against Nazi in- 
terference in Rumania, In his role as 
head of the Rumanian Government the 
General led a brilliant national opposi- 
tion to Soviet-Communist attack upon 
the liberties of Rumania. He had to face 
the continuous Soviet subversion of the 
Rumanian State and at the same time to 
fulfill the Soviet-controlled armistice 
obligations, which were heavily weighing 
on the country. Under those difficult 
circumstances General Radescu asserted 
himself as a great patriot and a man of 
authority. He opposed with energy and 
courage the Soviet-Communist intrigues 
and brutal maneuvering. He finally ap- 
pealed to the country and denounced the 
foul play of the Communists, while being 
attacked himself by the Soviet Control 
Commission by Pravda, Izvestia, and 
radio Moscow. An unsuccessful attempt 
to assassinate General Radescu took 
place on February 24, 1945, on the oc- 
casion of a Communist putsch which 
ended in failure. 

General Radescu branded the Commu- 
nists as “men without God and without 
nation” and raised the resistance spirit 
of the country. The Communist vic- 
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tory was a foregone conclusion when the 
Soviets decided to employ the most dras- 
tic means in order to crush the unwaver- 
ing determination of the Rumanians to 
maintain their freedom. Indeed 2 weeks 
after the Yalta Declaration, on February 
27, 1945, Mr. Vishinsky himself arrived 
hurriedly in Bucharest. From the sta- 
tion he went directly to the royal palace 
and, banging his fist on the table, de- 
manded that within 2 hours General 
Radescu and his government be dis- 
missed and a Communist government, 
the members of which were named by 
Vishinsky, be appointed in its place. In 
the meantime the Red army had dis- 
armed the Rumanian garrison and taken 
control of the police force, patrolling the 
Streets with tanks and mechanized units. 
A Soviet-sponsored and Communist- 
dominated government headed by Groza 
was thus brutally imposed. 

The heroic and successful resistance 
of General Radescu against the Soviet 
technique of invisible seizure of power 
was in this way instrumental in expos- 
ing Moscow’s flagrant interference in the 
internal affairs of other countries. This 
first test of the Yalta agreement brought 
to the surface the moral and political 
chasm which separates East and West. 
General Radescu was forced out of gov- 
ernment through means of Soviet po- 
litical and military pressure on the 28th 
of February 1945. 

Later on, in June 1946, he succeeded 
in fleeing his enslaved country. At that 
time a resistance organization was tak- 
ing shape in Rumania, the supreme head 
of which was General Radescu. The 
general was implicated himself in the 
great trial staged by the Communists in 
1946 against this national movement and 
was condemned in absentia. General 
Radescu came to the United States at 
the end of 1947. In 1949 he was presi- 
dent of a Rumanian national committee 
and in 1951 he founded the League of 
Free Rumanians, which groups Ruma- 
nian anti-Communist exiles. He was 
considered by his compatriots every- 
where as the living symbol of national 
resistance and of their hope in liberation. 

He devoted himself to the task of re- 
grouping his exiled compatriots for the 
continuation of the national fight. He 
strived to help the unfortunate anti- 
Communist fugitives in their struggle for 
survival and organization for a national 
action, demanding that every means per- 
taining to the national cause be put at 
their disposal. He fought unrelentingly 
to constitute for these purposes a libera- 
tion fund. As Mr. Constantine Brown 
informs us, in his brilliant article of May 
30 dedicated to the general, the latter in 
following these aims, even went before 
the courts of justice, in order to redeem 
for the national fight Rumanian funds 
amounting to $1,500,000, defendants in 
the suit being two former diplomats 
Visoianu and Cretzianu. He fought 
tooth and nail for a democratic Ruma- 
nian Council to represent the interests 
of his enslaved nation. He made every 
effort in order that the dangers and the 
possibilities which the situation in 
Eastern Europe involves, should be un- 
derstood in this country. He was him- 
self a living testimony of the great moral 
and political problem which is so difficult 


for us to grasp and so vital for the issues 
which overwhelm us. He was namely 
a symbol of the vast resistance forces 
which under certain circumstances could 
be called to action. General Radescu 
led just such an action, which considered 
in itself was a fully successful operation. 
The Communists’ conspiratorial and 
criminal activities had been exposed and 
denounced, their coup d’etat maneuvers 
had been prevented and crushed and the 
national spirit of independence and free- 
dom mobilized. But General Radescu 
was, at the same time, the uncomfort- 
able reminder of the free world’s failure 
to comprehend the tremendous implica- 
tions at stake in this struggle of the in- 
vaded nations and failure to act with 
foresight and responsibility. Thus, at 
the very moment when the Soviet agents 
were successfully engaged in this coun- 
try in obtaining our atomic secrets, we 
were ceding the nations of Eastern 
Europe to Soviet domination, if not by 
willful action at least by inaction. The 
transformation of Eastern Europe into 
Soviet military bases, is therefore not a 
consequence of a lack of resistance in 
those countries, but rather the fruit of 
our own policy—or should we not more 
accurately say our lack of policy. 

From a moral and political point of 
view the abandonment of these nations 
is the equivalent, in the military field, 
of the loss of the atomic secret, because 
the spiritual forces existent behind the 
Iron Curtain, but which we did not sup- 
port, represent an enormous potential, 
comparable even with that of the fission 
of matter. It would be fatal to ignore 
that at the critical moment of the atomic 
struggle those moral and spiritual forces 
might play a decisive role. This po- 
tential of moral resistance behind the 
Iron Curtain is still alive, as the mes- 
sages which manage to seep through 
from there bear witness. But even 
moral sources of strength must be nour- 
ished to endure. The problem is still 
confronting us, we still can undertake 
appropriate action. 

There is nowadays much talk about 
the disintegration of tyrannies as a his- 
torical datum. I am afraid that this is 
an expression of wishful thinking and 
political escapism. We must not forget 
that these disintegrations are not gra- 
tuitous gifts of history, that in order to 
either disintegrate or integrate one needs 
the will, determination, perseverance, 
courage, and the strength to accept sacri- 
fices. 

We must not forget that even democ- 
racies could be the victims of disintegra- 
tion, if their enemies strongly and per- 
sistently undermine and subvert them, 
taking the initiative at every crucial 
point, while the democracies seek their 
defense in passivity, indecision, and con- 
tinuous concessions. 

To disintegrate an evil power you have 
to support and integrate the adverse 
moral forces latent within the orbit of 
that power. There is no hope of disin- 
tegration by ethical and political absen- 
teeism, by forsaking those forces of the 
good as was done in the case of General 
Radescu’s action. 

Paying homage to this gallant sol- 
dier it is also our duty to understand the 
message he brought from within the 
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Soviet empire. This message was, that 
beneath the chains of that vast tyranny 
there are national energies thirsting for 
independence, human aspirations of free- 
dom and justice, awaiting the moral and 
material support of the free, awaiting the 
hour of decision, when they will be able 
to play an essential role in the crippling 
of the oncoming Soviet aggression and 
in the final disintegration of the totali- 
tarian conglomerate. 

Honoring the memory of General 
Radescu, we affirm at the same time that 
a deeper understanding and more sym- 
pathy with the cause of the enslaved are 
growing in this country and that a 
clearer perception of what could be the 
main response to the atomic challenge 
lurking for us in the near future, is 
germinating in the American political 
thinking. 


Federal Spending 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 5, 1953 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the following address by Dave 
Hoover before the Freedom Club of 
Eugene, Oreg., on April 10, 1953: 


Mr. President and members of the Free- 
dom Club, my subject for this evening is 
Federal spending. It is a subject that is of 
vital importance to every living American as 
well as generations yet unborn. Because of 
its importance, and because of the American 
viewpoint of Freedom Club members, and 
your interest in matters of national im- 
portance, I deem it a privilege to be given 
this opportunity to discuss this subject in 
your presence. 

I wonder how many of you realize that in 
23 years our national debt has multiplied 16 
times. In that same period Federal spending 
has multiplied 27 times, but our national in- 
come has multiplied only 3 times. Because 
of this increase in our national debt and 
Federal spending, we are mortgaged to the 
hilt and taxes are close to the confiscatory 
stage. We are skirting dangerously close to 
national bankruptcy. 

In order to be more specific and bring this 
matter a little closer home I am going to give 
you a few figures, In the year 1949 the Fed- 
eral Government collected $298 million in 
taxes from the State of Oregon, Out of that 
$298 million Oregon received back in grants- 
in-aid $67 million. The net amount that the 
Federal Government took out of this State 
was $231 million. In that same year our 
State government collected $110 million, or 
considerably less than one-half of what the 
Federal Government collected. 

In the year 1951 the Federal Government 
collected $511 million in this State. That 
year we got back $54 million, which left a 
net take for the Government of $457 million. 
That amounts to exactly $300 for every man, 
woman, and child in the entire State. 

To put the story another way, Senator 
Byrp, of Virginia, recently cited the fact that 
the State of Virginia has no bonded State 
debt. But if the Federal debt were appor- 
tioned on a population basis, Virginia’s per 
capita share of the national debt would ex- 
ceed the assessed value of all property, both 
real and personal, in the entire State of Vir- 
ginia. In other words, notwithstanding the 
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fact that Virginia is entirely free of any State 
debt, her share of the national debt exceeds 
the value of all property in that State, based 
on her assesed valuation. And what is true 
of Virginia is probably true of every other 
State in the Nation. 

Now suppose we propound a simple but 
most pertinent question. Where is the Fed- 
eral Government spending these vast sums 
that have been collected through taxation? 
I have before me a list of 22 governmental 
functions which I am going to read to you: 

1. Deficit financing. 

2. Manipulation of bank reserve require- 
ments. 

3. Insurance of bank deposits. 

4. Guaranty of mortgages. 

5. Control of bank credits. 

6. Tinkering with the currency. 

7. Price controls. 

8. Price supports on farm products. 

9. Agricultural credits. 

10. RFC loans to corporations. 

11. Social security for workers. 

12. Various benefits for veterans. 

13. Federal housing projects. 

14, Public works projects. 

15. Many projects for the conservation of 
natural resources. 

16. Juggling of the tax structure. 

17. New tariff regulations. 

18. Government organized foreign lands. 

19. The Full Employment Act. 

20. The President's Economic Committee. 

21. Stimulated war armaments on a large 
scale. 

22. Regulation of installment buying. 

Do you recognize any of those 22 govern- 
mental functions? Do they sound familiar 
to you? Did you ever hear of social security? 
Have you ever heard about Federal housing 
projects, deficit financing, and RFC loans and 
mink coats? How much do you suppose 
those 22 governmental functions are costing 
us each year? I cannot give you a break- 
down in answer to that question. But I can 
tell you this—that during the fiscal year of 
1951 the Federal Government spent more 
than $21 billions on nonmilitary functions. 
If that $21 billions was prorated among the 
22 governmental functions, it wowd mean 
that each one of them spent nearfy a bil- 
Hon —for mostly nonmilitary functions. 

Now I am going to ask you another perti- 
nent question. Who do you suppose com- 
piled that list of 22 functions? Don’t blame 
me, I didn’t. That list was compiled by Earl 
Browder, a former candidate for the Presi- 
dency on the Communist ticket. Listen to 
what Browder says about his list of 22 gov- 
ernmental functions: 

“State capitalism leaped forward to a new 
high point in America in the decade 1939-49. 
State capitalism, in substance if not in 
formal aspects, has progressed further in 
America than in Great Britain under the 
labor government, despite its nationaliza- 
tion of certain industries, which is a formal 
stage not yet reached in America. * * * 
They have the single feature in common that 
* + * they expressed the growth of state capi- 
talism, an essential feature of the confirma- 
tion of the Marxist theory.” 

Now Browder's list of 22 governmental 
functions, which he calls state capitalism, 
and which he says is an “essential feature of 
the confirmation of the Marxist theory,” that 
list is the backbone, hair and hide of the 
same program that the pinks and liberals call 
forward looking, constructive and progres- 
sive. I suppose it is only a coincidence that 
the same pinks and liberals whose names 
have appeared on the rosters of so many 
Communist fronts, seem to be quite close to 
Browder in their appraisal of his 22 govern- 
mental functions. 

It has been proved many times that com- 
munism is not a political party, not in the 
sense that we have Republicans and Demo- 
crats, and some who call themselves inde- 
pendents without knowing what they are. 
Communism is a conspiracy, a plot to achieve 


worldwide revolution, the bloody revolution 
they call it, and world domination, 

In carrying out their nefarious plans for 
world domination, what methods do these 
subversive conspirators follow? Their first 
attempts are at infiltration. They try to in- 
filtrate labor unions, churches, schools, and 
Government bureaus and departments where 
they can participate in the formulation of 
policies that are favorable to the Commu- 
nist cause. Infiltration is the Communist 
method, but their secret weapon, as far as 
the United States is concerned, is money. 
Once they have succeeded in influencing or 
directing fiscal policies, their power is greatly 
increased. For example, some of the largest 
of the foundations have been directed by 
famous leftwingers, the same foundations if 
you please who donated huge sums, running 
into the millions, to the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, controlled and directed by 47 top 
Communists. What could the IPR have done 
had it not been financed by the foundations 
who thus became the sugar daddy of IPR 
Communist propaganda? 

Communists do not seek military action 
against a strong, virile nation. Their meth- 
ods are more subtle. By posing as liberals 
they advocate social reforms like some of 
those 22 governmental functions. Their 
favorite trick is to induce governments to 
tax away the earnings of the people and dole 
some of it back in the form of subsidies, 
grants-in-aid and Federal handouts. Gov- 
ernments thus become the masters of men 
instead of the servants of men. Govern- 
ments then support the people instead of the 
people supporting the government. Such 
financial policies are the first step on the 
road to Marxism-Communism and are ex- 
tremely difficult to control because the power 
of the purse attracts all classes, business 
men, farmers, educators, and ministers, 
Conservatives and radicals are thus united 
in their desire for government handouts. 
Yes, money is the secret weapon of com- 
munism and that is why all Communists, 
including the Daily Worker and the People’s 
World, are in favor of so-called liberal and 
social reforms— Government planning that 
requires the expenditure of huge sums of 
money. Compare those facts with Lenin’s 
statement: “We will force the United States 
to spend itself into bankruptcy.” 

Lenin also said “the surest way to wreck 
the economy of any country is to debase 
its currency.” Debasing the currency means 
cheapening the dollar. Compared to the 
1939 dollar (after devaluation) our present 
dollar is worth about 51 cents. Compared to 
the 1932 dollar (before devaluation) it is 
worth about 35 cents. We are half-way 
along with Lenin’s plan to wreck our econ- 
omy by debasing our currency. Where do 
we go from here? 

Huge Federal expenditures for reclama- 
tion projects, subsidies, grants-in-aid, RFC 
loans, excessive military expenditures (those 
22 governmental functions again), plus for- 
eign give-away schemes such as Lend-Lease, 
Marshall plan, UNRRA, Point 4, and for- 
eign aid, have resulted in a constant increase 
in our Federal budget. In 1950 Congress ap- 
propriated $50 billion. The 1951 appropria- 
tion was for $87 billion. The 1952 budget 
called for $71 billion and subsequent appro- 
priations brought the figure up to $94 billion, 
The most recent budget calls for $85 billion, 

Notwithstanding excessive taxation we 
have been unable to meet most of these ex- 
penditures without borrowing. We have 
piled deficit on deficit. Now these deficits 
must be met, and they are met, by the magic 
of banking and bookkeeping. 

The Government sells its bonds or I O U's 
to the banks. The banks then create de- 
posits on their books against which the Goy- 
ernment can draw, and that isn't all. The 
banks may sell these Government I O U's 
to the Federal Reserve, which pays for them 
either by creating a deposit credit or by hav- 
ing more Federal Reserve notes printed. 
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This trick, by which Government deficits are 
met, results in the manufacture of more 
money. Every deficit means more bonds, 
more debt, and cheaper money. It is a 
vicious practice which constantly divides 
what we earn and increases what we owe. 

Besides the debasement of our currency 
and spending ourselves into bankruptcy, 
there is yet another facet of the Federal 
money route to Marxism-communism that 
is destroying this Republic in a manner that 
too few people understand. Cheap money 
strengthens the Federal Government—and 
I am speaking from a comparative stand- 
point—because it weakens the State and 
local governments. Bear in mind that 
States and cities are forbidden to print or 
coin money to pay their debts, Local goy- 
ernm nts cannot regulate interest rates to 
their advantage. When local governments, 
States, cities, or counties borrow money, they 
have to pay interest rates that are deter- 
mined by the law of supply and demand, 
and they have to give security for the loan 
in most cases by bonding their respective 
districts; and to pay off their debts, includ- 
ing the interest and principal, they must do 
it the hard way—by taxing the people. 

But the Federal Government is under no 
such restriction. The Federal Government 
can, and does, force interest rates down. 
The Federal Government can pay its obliga- 
tions, ostensibly, by converting its promises 
into more Federal Reserve notes. That is 
what is known in high financial circles as 
“monetizing a debt,” which, in plain English, 
means putting up what you owe as security 
instead of putting up what you own. The 
easy money route enhances and encourages 
the extension of Federal power and in direct 
proportion thereto decreases the independ- 
ence of local governments by forcing them 
to come hat in hand to Washington for their 
share of cheap money. 

Moreover, most local governments have 
constitutional limitations on their power to 
tax and incur debt. The Federal Govern- 
ment labors under no such limitation. As 
far as any constitutional limitation is con- 
cerned, the sky is the limit for the Federal 
Government, As Federal spending goes up, 
taxes go up, and as taxes go up, liberty goes 
down. As John Marshall said, “The power to 
tax is the power to destroy.” 

Now there is a remedy—a comparatively 
simple remedy—that will put a brake on 
the power of the Federal Government to 
tax and spend us into insolvency, But be- 
fore I tell you about that remedy, I’m going 
to give you one or two more examples of 
Federal spending and what is being done 
with the dollars that are extracted from 
your pockets. 

How many of you are familiar with the 
point 4 program—that all-encompassing 
dream of the spendthrift planners which 
may, without much exaggeration, be de- 
scribed as a global WPA, by means of which 
they are going to teach the Sikhs and the 
Zulus the advantages of a bathtub and how 
to make combination salads. The Truman 
administration has been given the credit— 
if there is any—for having originated point 
4. But that is a mistake. Who was the pro- 
found, renowned, but uncrowned statesman 
who pulled this financial extravaganza from 
the magician’'s hat? It was that famous mer- 
chant of misinformation and prince of fal- 
lacy. Henry Agard Wallace. Ten years be- 
fore point 4, Henry advocated a plan for 
helping the backward areas. Some people 
called Henry’s plan “milk for the Hotten- 
tots.” 

About the time point 4 materialized I read 
an article which called attention to the 
fact that in Iran, though many of the people 
keep chickens for their eggs, there is some 
kind of a religious or superstitious taboo 
against eating chicken. We were told that 
it would be a wonderful thing if we would 
spend some of the point 4 money—your dol- 
lars—in an effort to teach those poor under- 
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privileged people the advantages of eating 
chicken. It so happens that in that section 
of the globe the greatest delicacy—the piece- 
de-resistance that is served an honored 
guest, is the eye of a sheep or goat. I've 
never eaten either. They might be surpris- 
ingly good, I don’t know. But having been 
branded as a black Republican,” an “isola- 
tionist,” a “reactionary,” and other terms of 
intended reprehension, I think I'll continue 
as such and play it safe—and stick to 
chicken. But, if the people of Iran or Nepal, 
or any of the other underprivileged people 
prefer the eye of a sheep or an antique billy 
goat to a dish of good American fried chick- 
en, all I can say is God have pity on them 
in their abysmal ignorance. But let's not 
waste any more of our hard-earned dollars 
in a futile effort to teach them any differ- 
ently. 

And that isn’t all about the money-spend- 
ing point 4 program. The man in charge of 
the technical planning staff for point 4 has 
a long pro-Communist record. As long ago 
as 1947 he was denounced as a Communist 
by Representative FRED Bussey, of Illinois. 
In a book that he wrote on China he told 
about his having hobnobbed with many of 
the leading Chinese Communists including 
Mao Tse-tung. He said that many of them 
were infested with vermin and I have no 
doubt but what he was telling the truth. 
To my way of thinking they are all pretty 
lousy. 

We know now how we were betrayed at 
Yalta, Potsdam, and Teheran. We know now 
how we were sold out in China and Korea, 
I have no doubt but what time will prove 
that the point 4 program was instigated not 
for the purpose of creating good will for the 
United States, as we have been led to be- 
lieve, but for the purpose of disseminating 
Communist propaganda among the so-called 
underprivileged people of the world, under 
the cloak of legitimacy and at the expense 
of the taxpayers. 

Another example of the wisdom of Federal 
spending was recently published in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD., This case also involves 
the great point 4 program. It seems that 
$250,000 had been allocated by point 4 for 
the relief of the Burmese. Because of the 
fact that about 25 percent of the Burmese 
rice crop is destroyed by rats, it was thought 
the most logical course of action would be 
the extermination of these varmints. So they 
began an extensive rat-poisoning campaign. 
They slaughtered rats by the thousands. 
Then it happened. Acording to the Burmese 
religion, I think it is pantheology, when one 
of them dies his soul goes into the body of 
an animal, a pig or a goat or maybe a rat. 
The upshot of the matter was that a lot of 
the Burmese thought they recognized their 
poor old grandpa in some of those poisoned 
rats. Such a clamor was raised that the rat- 
poisoning campaign had to be abandoned, 
It seems that the poor underprivileged 
Burmese preferred to continue their under- 
privileged status. I haven't yet learned what 
became of the unused portion of the $250,- 
000, but you may rest assured that none of 
it will ever get back to the United States. 

What can be done to put a stop to this 
foolish squandering of money—the siphon- 
ing off of our wealth and resources into 
thousands of absurd “milk for the Hotten- 
tots” projects throughout most of the world? 

Remember, as I told you a few minutes 
ago, there is no constitutional limitation on 
the power of the Government to levy taxes 
and no limitation on the power of the Fed- 
eral Government to spend money. We are 
indebted to Harry Hopkins for having point- 
ed his finger at this weakness in his classi- 
cal statement, “We will tax and tax, and 
spend and spend, and elect and elect.” 

Several resolutions have been introduced 
into the Congress for the purpose of plac- 
ing a constitutional limitation on the tax- 
ing and spending power of the Federal Gov- 
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ernment. Representative Mason, of Mi- 
nois, proposed the limitation of the Federal 
income tax to 25 percent. Representative 
Coupert, of New York, offered a plan to 
limit Federal expenditures to national in- 
come. Representative RALPH W. GwInn, of 
New York, a great American and a consci- 
entious public servant, would limit non- 
military expenditures to a small percent of 
the national income. A somewhat similar 
plan was offered in the Senate by Senators 
Tarr and FERGUSON. Now all of these ef- 
forts are highly commendable and they have 
their respective good points. But to my 
way of thinking Mr. Gwinn’s proposal is 
the best because it attacks the malady at 
its source. The Gwinn plan also provides 
for a special war tax to be used solely for 
military expenditures and a special tax to 
be used solely for the retirement of the 
national debt, a most important and defi- 
nite step. But what I like best about 
Gwinn’s plan is this: Section 8, article 1 
of the Constitution, which gives Congress the 
right to “borrow money on the credit of the 
United States," would be limited or re- 
stricted to the right to “borrow money when 
approved by a vote of the people only to 
meet the needs of a state of war or other 
national emergency.” 

Unfortunately Mr. Gwinn’s plan never 
got out of committee and we are still left 
with no constitutional limitation on the 
power of the Government to tax and spend. 
Mr. GwIinn’s proposed limitation would put 
an end to point 4, foreign aid, and other 
money-spending, boondoggling projects that 
are spending us into national bankruptcy. 
Moreover, money being the secret weapon 
of Marxism-communism, if funds were not 
available, these foreign isms could no longer 
feed at the public trouglf and they would 
wither on the vine for lack of sustenance, 

Until such a constitutional limitation is 
adopted, hold on to your hats, for the poli- 
ticilans of the tax and spend concept of 
government will continue to waste the labors 
of the people and the pretense of taking 
care of them and making them happy. 


No Rest Now for Those Who Supply 
Electric Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1953 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include an edito- 
rial from the Prairie Farmer of June 6, 
1953, in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: 

No Rest Now ror THOSE WHO SUPPLY ELECTRIC 
: POWER 

Of all the good and useful things that have 
come to enrich the life of the farm family 
during the last generation or two, electric 
power is no doubt the most cherished. Elec- 
tricity has increased our productivity, mul- 
tiplied our comforts, and rolled back the 
horizons of cultural and spiritual growth. 

It has indeed transformed the country- 
side, and the folks who live in the country 
appreciate what it has done for them. 

Those who manufacture and distribute 
electric power cannot afford to forget this 
for a minute: 

Two historic things have happened in rural 
electrification in recent months. An Indiana 
REA cooperative paid off its Government loan 
several years in advance of the due date and 
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can now operate strictly on its own. The 
political climate in Washington has changed 
from steady pressure toward Government 
ownership to encouragement of private and 
cooperative ownership of both manufacture 
and distribution of electricity. 

Prairie Farmer believes the great blessings 
of electricity on the farm can best be con- 
tinued and extended by privately owned cor- 
porations and cooperatives working together. 
But this is no time for complacency on the 
part of either. 

This is rather the time to redouble efforts 
to prove that private enterprise can do a good 
job. Here are the four essentials of success: 

First, electricity must be available at a rea- 
sonable price, and it is up to those in the 
electric business to lay the facts on the line 
and show what rates are reasonable. 

Secondly, the farmer who has rebuilt his 
farm production around electric power must 
have assurance that he will continue to get 
power when he needs it and in quantity he 
needs. 

Thirdly, electric power on the farm must 
continue to be a profitable investment and 
not just a luxury. Those who sell electricity 
should bend every effort to see that it is used 
profitably and wisely by their customers. 

Fourthly, all should realize that mech- 
anized American agriculture is on the move 
and will not be satisfied’ with second-rate 
service. 

The so-called public utilities have come to 
be regarded as absolutely necessary to the 
life of a modern nation; therefore they enjoy 
certain privileges and accept certain regula- 
tions. Yet the freedom to invent, to expand, 
and to earn profit by their service is greatly 
cherished by the industry. 

It is when the utilities falter in their serv- 
ice, or fail to keep a close and friendly rela- 
tionship with their customers that the gate 
begins to swing open to socialism. 

The issue of government ownership is not 
dead. It will rise again. But it will have no 
strength if both corporations and coopera- 
tives carry on an outstanding service now 
when they have their best chance. 


Reduction in TVA Budget for Resource 


Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 18, 1953 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, the 
House Appropriations Committee has 
cut the TVA budget of all funds for re- 
source development. This is a very se- 
rious blow. 

We talk about partnership between the 
States and Federal Government in such 
work as flood control, conservation, re- 
forestation, and agriculture. The House 
Appropriations Committee, however, by 
this action on the TVA budget, is de- 
stroying that partnership, because it 
is making it impossible for one of the 
partners—the Federal Government—to 
cooperate. 

Today I received from Mr. Lou Wil- 
liams, of the Tennessee Conservation 
League, a letter which I think outlines 
in a most convincing manner the serious 
nature of this cut. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, so that all Mem- 
bers of Congress may read it. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
oRD, as follows: 


‘TENNESSEE CONSERVATION LEAGUE, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., June 13, 1953. 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Estes: In its recommendation to 
eliminate the resource development funds of 
the TVA, the Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions of the House seems to be making a spe- 
cial effort to kill the agency. The TVA was 
created to do more than simply furnish val- 
ley residents with low-cost electric power, as 
important as that part of its program is 
to the valley and the Nation. The overall 
program of the agency, which includes flood 
control, navigation, and other important 
facets, is so closely woven together that it is 
practically impossible to separate them. 
Control of the flow of a great river like the 
‘Tennessee to minimize flood dangers requires 
more than dams and reservoirs. Work on the 
watershed to hold the water where it falls is 
® very necessary part of the program. This 
means that lands on the watersheds of the 
main river and its tributaries must be man- 
aged to this end. Such management calls 
for reforestation, effective fire control, selec- 
tive cutting, and all the other factors in 
a good forestry program. 

Proponents of the cut in funds that would 
eliminate this and other related parts of the 
TVA's program will say that this work should 
be done by the States and other local gov- 
ernments. A lot is being said these days 
about partnerships between Federal and lo- 
cal governments in the management of our 
resources. The TVA, in my humble opinion, 
presents one of the finest working examples 
of just such a partnership to be found any- 
where. The TVA does not actually conduct 
a forestry program. But it furnishes the 
technical data and skills to point the way, 
while the seven valley States finance and 
conduct the fine programs now prevailing. 
What is done on the watersheds of tributary 
streams of the Tennessee in southwest Vir- 
ginia has some effect on the flow of the main 
stream at Chattanooga. It also makes some 
contribution to streamflow all the way down 
to the mouth of the Mississippi at New 
Orleans. The several States must be shown 
that such watershed development as it does 
within its own borders not only helps cor- 
rect local situations but makes a contribu- 
tion also to situations downstream from their 
borders. It is in this field that the TVA 
has done such effective work. Through ef- 
forts of the TVA foresters, who advise closely 
with the several States, these local govern- 
ments now appropriate collectively millions 
of dollars of State funds for such work 
whereas before the TVA such expenditures 
were counted in the thousands of dollars, 
One example of how one TVA State evalu- 
ates its forestry program, Georgia now ap- 
propriates more than $2 million annually for 
forestry. 

I seriously doubt that representatives of 
nations all over the world would come to 
the Tennessee valley to see firsthand this 
great enterprise, as they do in considerable 
numbers, if all they would see would be 
a dam designed to generate electric power. 
What these foreign visitors are mostly in- 
terested in is the land rehabilitation pro- 
gram of the TVA. When they see the mil- 
lions of man-planted seedling trees growing 
on eroded and denuded lands they are made 
aware that some force other than local gov- 
ernments is at work to bring about such a 
beneficial change. These eroded scars on our 
landscape have been there from time imme- 
morial. It is only since the TVA came that 
some concerted effort is being made to heal 
these ugly wounds. It would be well to bear 
in mind in evaluating this program that 


every seedling tree so planted made a con- 
tribution to retarding the flow of the Ten- 
nessee River. It also should be borne in 
mind that when we rehabilitate the barren 
soils of one section of the country, such 
as the Tennessee valley, the whole Nation 
benefits. America appropriates billions of 
dollars for foreign programs designed to help 
rehabilitate the lands of needy countries. It 
seems inconceivable in the light of what we 
do for other nations that we would be so 
pennywise and poundfoolish as to destroy 
such a worthwhile resource development 
program as is carried on by the TVA sim- 
ply to save the $2,200,000 the agency needs 
to continue it. It doesn’t make good sense 
to me to send billions of American dollars 
to foreign lands, which in many instances 
is used for exactly the same objectives as 
TVA’s, while, at home, we would place the 
small sum of two millions of dollars above 
the benefits which come from this program. 
And this, at a time when we are reducing 
fertility of our own precious soil at an 
alarming rate in an effort to feed the hungry 
peoples of most of the world. 

America’s natural resources made us the 
greatest Nation on earth. We should not be 
proud of the way in which these resources 
have been wantonly exploited and wasted. 
These natural resources of the Tennessee 
Valley are well on the way to restoration. 
Local governments are doing the job with 
TVA pointing the way. Let's not move back- 
ward after 20 years of remarkable progress, 


Much of this fine progress will, in due course, 


be lost, unless TVA is provided with the 
funds with which to continue its work. I 
know you will do everything possible to have 
the Senate restore the resource-development 
funds for TVA which the House subcom- 
mittee so ill-advisedly eliminated. 

With all good wishes, as always, 

Sincerely, 
Lou WILLIAMS, 


Necessity of Dredging Channel on New 
Jersey Side of Delaware River at Cam- 
den, N. J. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1953 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, it 
is a matter of great importance to that 
portion of New Jersey fronting on the 
Delaware River, in the vicinity of Cam- 
den, N. J., to have the channel of the 
Delaware River at that point deepened 
to enable vessels of moderate depth to 
reach the shipbuilding and other indus- 
tries located along the river in that 
locality. 

The time has been when the depth of 
water in the channel along the river- 
front at Camden, N. J., was sufficient to 
accommodate fairly large vessels. How- 
ever, with the passing of years and 
changes that have been made in the nat- 
ural flow of the river this channel has 
become so filled with silt that it is almost 
useless at this time. 

It is important from the standpoint of 
present industries, as well as future ex- 
pansion, that something be done to pro- 
vide a depth of water sufficient to enable 
the full utilization of the waterfront. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


I include as part of my remarks the 
telegram that I addressed to Col. Walter 
Kruger, the United States district engi- 
neer, on yesterday, June 17, 1953, to be 
made a part of the record at the hearing 
being conducted by him and which I was 
prevented from attending because of im- 
portant votes to be cast in the House of 
Representatives at that time. I also in- 
clude a news item appearing in the 
Courier-Post, issue of Wednesday, June 
17, 1953, reporting the hearing above re- 
ferred to, as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 17, 1953. 
Col. WALTER KRUEGER, Jr., 
Army District Engineer, 
Camden, N. J.: 

I am deeply interested in favorable con- 
sideration being given to project for dredg- 
ing channel in Delaware River from Coop- 
ers Point to Fishers Point to a depth of 18 
feet and 250 feet wide. The purpose of the 
project is to preserve industry already located 
on this portion of channel which presently 
does not have sufficient depth to provide for 
continuing repair and construction of deep- 
water ships. There are five such privately 
owned shipyards now that are seriously 
handicapped for lack of deep water and un- 
less this project is approved soon they will 
be required to close down. Furthermore, 
the project will provide new opportunities 
for additional industries along the shore of 
the river between the above-mentioned 
points. I understand Ray Wood, executive 
director, South Jersey Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, and proponents will produce figures 
to show that the savings to industry will 
offset the cost of project, including main- 
tenance cost, by a large margin. I trust 
favorable action will be recommended. 

CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
Member of Congress, 
First District, New Jersey. 


[From the Courier-Post of June 17, 1953] 


APPEAL To DREDGE Back CHANNEL Is HEarp 
By ArRMyY—BENEFITS TO INDUSTRY FROM 
18-Foor DEPTH CITED BY LEADERS 


(By Joseph S. Wells) 


Industrial expansion, economic benefits 
and employment increase would follow deep- 
ening of the back channel of the Delaware 
River between Pettys Island and Camden, 
the United States Corps of Army Engineers 
was told today. 

An appeal for dredging the channel to a 
depth of 18 feet between Cooper Point in 
North Camden and Fishers dike in East Cam- 
den, a distance of about a mile and a half, 
was voiced by industrial, business, ship re- 
pair yard, and municipal officials. 

No one spoke in opposition during a public 
hearing called by Col. Walter Krueger, Jr., 
in charge of the Philadelphia district office 
of the Corps of Army Engineers, Nearly 50 
proponents of the project attended the ses- 
sion in the city commission chambers, city 
hall. i 

SOLONS BACK PROJECT 


Telegrams in support of the channel deep- 
ening were received from Congressman 
CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, sponsor of the leg- 
islation authorizing the study and survey by 
Colonel Krueger's office, and United States 
Senator ROBERT C. HENDRICKSON. 

Among the leading spokesmen were Henry 
W. Peterson, secretary, South Jersey Port 
Commission; and William R. Burns, presi- 
dent, Quaker Shipyard & Machine Co., and 
chairman of the marine and shipbuilding 
committee of the South Jersey Manufac- 
turers Association, coapplicants for the 
channel project. 

Mayor Brunner appealed on behalf of the 
city’s economic development. 
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“Deepening the channel to 18 feet would 
provide sufficient clearance to meet the needs 
of the 4 ship repair yards in North Camden 
and a repair yard at the foot of 27th Street,” 
Peterson stated. 


NEEDED BY SHIP REPAIRERS 


“The deeper channel would be a valuable 
asset in development of waterfront sites, 
and in the furtherance of national defense 
and peacetime economies. It would be eco- 
nomically sound. The ship repair yards are 
practically the only such facilities available 
in this area for repairing craft of almost all 
sizes. 

“A drydock or marine railway is the same 
to a vessel that a hospital is to a human, 
This industry should be preserved.” 

Burns stated the 4 shipyards employ 700 
persons with a total payroll of $2,759,000, and 
with a deeper channel “we can anticipate 
employment increasing to 1,225 persons and 
the payrolls to $5,285,000.” 

“These yards service 15 to 50 vessels a 
month, including Navy, Army engineers, and 
Coast Guard vessels with lengths ranging 
from 25 to 350 feet,” he said. “In 1947 the 
Quaker shipyard docked its last Victory ship, 
due to the silting of the channel. Previous- 
ly, it handled Liberty, Victory, and C-1 type 
vessels,” 

MAYOR CITES NEED 


Mayor Brunner told Krueger the city 
“heartily endorsed this project because of 
the general beneficial effect it will have on 
industrial development in the area.” 

“This project should proceed at the earliest 
possible moment,” Brunner added. “It is 
most important to this shipbuilding area, 
not only economically, but from a stand- 
point of national security.” 

Capt. Charles Banks, of the Banks Tow- 
ing & Repair Service, said his firm operates 
5 tugboats, one of which ran aground Tues- 
day in 10 feet of water and remained 
stranded for 2 hours until flood tide. 

“Last year we turned down 15,000 tons of 
shipping a month which we might be han- 
dling if the channel were deeper and 
straight.” 

MANY BACK PROJECT 


Others who spoke in favor of the project, 
or were present at the session were: 

J. F. McGinnis, general superintendent, 
Kind & Knox Gelatin Co.; W. S. Wilson, John 
R. Evans Co., secretary; J. Alex Crothers, 
director of the port development depart- 
ment of the Delaware River Port Authority; 
W. J. Colvin, plant manager, Monsanto Chem- 
ical Co.; William Robinson, president, John 
H. Mathis Shipyard; Fred Boch, of Noecker 
Shipyard Co.; Dominick Maiese, president, 
Local 56, Industrial Union of Marine and 
Shipbuilding Workers, CIO; H. C. Forsythe, 
engineer in charge, Pennsylvania Railroad; 
Alfred Lynch, secretary, Joint Executive 
Committee on the Improvement of the Dela- 
ware River Port Area. 

Also Peter C. Andersen, superintendent, 
Bernard Tucker Sons, Philadelphia; H. L. 
Bemis, manager, public relations, Campbell 
Soup Co.; Fred G. Clark, controlled, John H. 
Mathis Co.; J. Lawrence Davis, attorney, Del- 
aware River Joint Toll Commission, Morris- 
ville, Pa.; J. S. Erickson, Public Service Elec- 
tric & Gas Co.; Samuel F. Gehret, general 
manager, Camden Lime Co.; James A. Gra- 
venor, RTC Shipbuilding Corp.; W. E. Karg, 
superintendent, Burlington station, Public 
Service Electric & Gas Co.; William Long, 
treasurer RTC; Robert W. Pierpoint, indus- 
trial representative, Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Commerce; Arthur B. Sullivan, chief 
engineer, John R. Evans Co.; A. L. Todiss, 
owner, Penn-Jersey Shipyard; R. G. Wilcox, 
chief inspector, Western Union Telegraph 
Co.; G. Raymond Wood, executive director, 
South Jersey Manufacturers Association; 
W. G. Wurtenburg, maintenance supervisor, 
Western Union; and Mrs. Matilda C. Gar- 
wood, of 407 Friends Avenue, a housewife. 


Farm Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 18, 1953 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
people of Minnesota are deeply con- 
cerned over the price decline on agri- 
cultural products. They are, likewise, 
concerned over the policies of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. Unfortunately, 
policies pursued by the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration are causing apprehension 
and uncertainty in the farm areas, 

The reactions of our farmers are 
clearly and concisely stated by two edi- 
torials from leading Minnesota news- 
papers. The first editorial by the well- 
known and respected editor of the Pope 
County Tribune of Glenwood, Minn., Mr. 
Edward E. Barsness. That editorial is 
entitled “A Dangerous Course.” The 
second editorial is from the Farmers 
Union Herald, June 8, 1953, by the ex- 
perienced, capable, and respected edi- 
tor, R. S. Gilfellan. The editorial is en- 
titled “Disservice to People.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torials be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Glenwood (Minn.) Pope County 
Tribune of May 7, 1953] 
A DANGEROUS COURSE 

Next year, 1954, we have a congressional 
election again. The big issue is going to be 
farm prices. In the election held last year 
both political parties made such glowing 
promises to the farmers, in fact, so much that 
the farmers themselves did not consider the 
farm issue of great importance. At “Plow- 
ville’ Eisenhower promised more than the 
Republican Party called for, which prompted 
Stevenson to make the remark that Eisen- 
hower had plowed the Republican platform 
under. If Eisenhower is going to make good 
on the glowing promises that he made at 
“Plowville,” it is high time that he started 
to show some leadership in Congress on the 
issues that will affect the farmers. Just as 2 
and 2 makes 4, so will the policy that the 
administration in Washington is pursuing 
today bring about a serious farm depression 
before long. Already farm prices have skid- 
ded 10 percent in a matter of months and 
they are continuing to slide. There are logi- 
cal reasons why this is taking place. 

Last year—that is, the 1951-52 crop year— 
American farmers sold $4 billion worth of 
their produce abroad, compared to some $478 
million on an average before the war. Before 
the war American farms poured about 
4,223,000 long tons of food a year into the 
holds of foreign-bound ships. Last year they 
sent more than 21 million long tons of food 
overseas. Farm production has increased by 
leaps and bounds with newer and better 
means of farming and the use of fertilizers. 
Foreign nations have absorbed a huge sur- 
plus that this country has raised, largely 
through the financial help that we have 
given the free nations of the world. In re- 
cent months our exports of grain have 
dropped as much as 30 percent, which means 
that we will have large surpluses stored up 
in this country. There are two reasons why 
this is happening: The first is that Europe 
is recovering and is starting to raise much of 
its own food; and the second reason is that 
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American grain is high priced compared with 
what nations can buy elsewhere. A third 
reason can be stated, and that is our relief 
to foreign nations has been cut. 

It is only logical that we cannot continue 
to give to Europe. A slogan that we have 
heard a great deal during the campaign was 
that when it comes to Europe, we should 
substitute trade for ald. This was a fine 
slogan and Europe was glad to subscribe to 
it. When it comes to carrying out such a 
policy, the present administration has not 
responded, in fact, every action has been 
against it. Recently, an expensive piece of 
machinery was needed for a Government- 
owned dam. In the bids received was one 
from England which was in the neighborhood 
of $1 million less than the competitive bids 
in this country. Our present administra- 
tion turned it down. There has been no 
lowering of tariff walls, in fact, they have 
been raised. Since Europe cannot trade with 
us, the trade will go to other nations, includ- 
ing Red Russia, and we are driving them 
there. It would have been far better to have 
taken the piece of machinery and saved some 
of our own steel in return for our surplus 
grain than to have turned the deal down. 
Our natural resources will become exhausted 
some day, and we should be willing to trade 
with other countries. The course that we are 
taking will only build up the huge surpluses 
in this country, which in time is going to 
force prices down. 

The present administration did not show 
good judgment when the International 
Wheat Agreement came up for consideration, 
England, the largest buyer of this Nation, 
had in previous years wanted the ceiling on 
wheat set at $2 a bushel. We insisted on 
$2.05, and England pulled out of the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement pact, which will 
mean that the whole agreement is going to 
collapse in time. This will mean that there 
will be no orderly marketing between nations 
and that they will be out to cut each other's 
throats. It would have been far better to 
have given in on that extra nickel than to 
have seen foreign markets collapse altogether. 
While this Government will have to make 
up the difference between what our prices 
bring in the international pool and the guar- 
anteed price to the farmers, the difference of 
that nickel with England can well develop 
into a difference of a half dollar or more 
before long, which would mean millions of 
dollars and extra cost to this Nation. 

The policy that the present administra- 
tion seems to encourage, will in time bring 
about corporation farming with the family 
farm, as we know it today, a thing of the 
past. When that day happens, it is going 
to be a sad day for this Nation as the sta- 
bility of the Nation rests on the farm homes. 


[From the Farmers Union Herald of June 8, 
1953] 


DISSERVICE TO PEOPLE 


The Herald is of the opinion that the pres- 
ent Secretary of Agriculture, with the help 
of large metropolitan newspapers, magazines, 
and radio has done the American people a 
great disservice.. Among other things, they 
have led people to believe that farm prices 
are too high and that these prices are re- 
sponsible for high prices in the cities. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. 
The Department of Agriculture’s own figures 
of which the Secretary and his press seem 
unaware, show that the farm parity ratio is 
the lowest in 12 years. They also show that 
the index of prices received by farmers has 
sunk 54 points since February 1951, 

In that period, wheat was off 13 cents a 
bushel; corn, 14 cents; soybeans, 24 cents; 
flaxseed, 92 cents; cotton, 10 cents a pound; 
oranges, 55 cents a box; calves, $13.70 per 
hundredweight; beef cattle, $11.70 per hun- 
dredweight; sheep, $9.20 and hogs, $1.30. 

The ratio of farm income to the national 
income is the lowest in 20 years. 
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In the meantime, the prices paid by farm- 
ers have gone up. Just as the prices paid by 
city consumers for most of the things they 
buy have gone up. But wages also have gone 
up. Recent wage increases granted major 
unions in the large cities are a natural 
sequence to the rise in prices. 

When the farmer says he wants parity he 
means exactly what the wage earner does 
when he says he wants pay commensurate 
with costs. 

That’s all parity means—opportunity to 
break even with costs. 

Business gets parity by its ability to set 
price and control production—and with huge 
chunks of Government assistance, of which, 
apparently, our Secretary of Agriculture is 
unaware. For such help as farmers get to 
keep out of bankruptcy such as support 
prices, the Secretary says farmers are on 
Government bounty. He says that farmers 
must be “freed” from price assistance which 
he labels “creeping socialism.” 

The great surpluses of food American 
farmers have produced are held up as a 
curse instead of a blessing. And the curse 
is fastened on the necks of farmers. 

There are two simple facts that all Ameri- 
cans should understand. 

One is that, with all the hunger there is 
is in the world, and in this country too, there 
is no real surplus of food. Our abundance 
of food must be wisely used to feed all the 
people we can. The problem of how to do 
this is not so difficult that it cannot be 
solved, if people will not allow themselves 
to be scared by words placed in their mouths 
by propagandists. 

The second simple fact is that agricul- 
ture must be on sure footing economically, 
The public welfare demands this. It will 
come about regardless of who wants or 
doesn’t want Government price supports. 
Either we will have some kind of Govern- 
ment intervention in behalf of our present 
farm family system or we will have a so- 
cially inferior form of mass production sold 
to us on the basis of efficiency. 

The Secretary has made many statements 
since he took office, virtually all of which 
have been disappointing to farmers. But 
the real disservice to the American people 
lies in the overall picture he creates for them 
of the average American farmer, revelling 
in luxury at the taxpayer's expense. His ad- 
vice is to go back to the free market which 
most adults know passed out of the picture 
for the rest of our economy with the pas- 
sage of the first tariff laws. 


The Flag We Honor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 18, 1953 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled The Flag We Honor.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue Frac We Honor 

Although tomorrow is specifically set aside 
as Flag Day, we pay honor to the Stars and 
Stripes much more often than just each June 
14. For even though the flag is but a sym- 
bol of our Republic, it is such a thrilling 
symbol as brings tears to the eyes of those 
who have been long deprived of a sight of 
that gallant banner, as returned prisoners 
of war have declared time without number. 


When we honor the flag we honor those 
who have sacrificed everything that the rest 
of us might enjoy the frults of freedom. We 
honor the men of Bunker Hill, the men of 
the Alamo, the men of Gettysburg, of San 
Juan, the Argonne, and Okinawa, and the 
sorry reaches of Korea. 

And as the flag flies above the sunken 
hulks at Pearl Harbor, where hundreds of 
our sailors remain at the posts they oc- 
cupied when the infamous attack of the 
Japs struck the fleet, we pay honor again to 
our national emblem. 

It is too bad that unthinking and, in some 
cases, ignorant men and women fail to pay 
the respect due the flag when it is carried 
past them, but generally such respect is 
accorded as the colors move along in proces- 
sions. In this still free land, we must never 
forget those many heroic achievements sym- 
bolized by the glorious stars and stripes. 


Commencement Address by Hon. Leverett 
Saltonstall, of Massachusetts, at Ken- 
yon College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 18, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the commencement address delivered by 
our colleague, the senior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], at 
Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio, June 8, 
1953. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The reputation that Kenyon College bears 
in New England made me proud to be asked 
to take part in your commencement. I do 
appreciate tremendously the honor that you 
have conferred upon me by making me an 
alumnus of the class of 1953. I do thank 
you for this chance to be with you. I hope, 
in turn, that some of you may soon have 
occasion to come to New England to visit 
with us there. We, too, are proud of our 
educational institutions and like to have 
them well known and respected by you good 
people of the Middle West. 

One often hears in a speech made at com- 
mencement time the statement that the 
responsibilities and the burdens which face 
a graduating class are greater than in the 
days in which the speaker graduated. This 
statement is based on the condition in re- 
cent years of an economic depression, a 
world war, and, now, a hot war in Korea 
with strong tensions in many other parts of 
the world. 

The problems that grow out of these con- 
ditions closely concern us here in the United 
States. So, we certainly cannot minimize 
the responsibilities or the burdens which 
face our young people of today. They are 
great. No question of it—and these are 
truly serious and trying times. But, I have 
never yet found a boy or girl graduating 
from college who fears to face the future. 
You are always full of optimism. You have 
faith in your own abilities; you have con- 
fidence that everything is going to turn out 
well. And it will turn out favorably just 
so long as you keep faith in the future, 
this confidence in yourselves and an ever- 
lasting determination to make things come 
out for the best. 
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Many of us who are here today can think 
back only too clearly to the days when we 
graduated from college. We remember the 
incidents of the day. We remember the 
times and the problems that faced-us. But 
let us recall for a moment the scientific im- 
provements perfected in the span of our 
lifetime that have made our lives so much 
more comfortable and easy. 

I can remember studying by the light of 
a kerosene lamp before electricity was put 
into my father’s house. I recall the first 
telephone, the first automobile that my fam- 
ily possessed, and, more recently, we have 
seen the airplane, the radio, radar, and tele- 
vision come into general use. Take these 
inventions, and put them alongside the elec- 
tric refrigerators, the deep freeze, the electric 
washer and dishwashing apparatus, and you 
have a small glimpse of the developments in 
the past 50 years. 

One commencement talk that I never will 
forget was the one delivered by Mr. Kettering 
of General Motors when he received a de- 
gree at Harvard. I happened to be sitting 
beside him on the platform, and I noticed 
that he had a prepared speech. Then, I 
watched him as he listened to the president 
of our alumni association open the meeting 
with a brief talk to the general effect that 
we had had many inventions and that we 
had better assimilate a little of what we had 
before we continued to go ahead on new 
thoughts and new ideas. Mr. Kettering be- 
came more and more agitated. Finally, he 
jotted down some longhand notes on a piece 
of paper. When his turn came, he opened 
his remarks by saying: “I have just listened 
to your president tell how he thought it 
was important just to assimilate the progress 
we had already made, and I would like to 
say that as far as General Motors is con- 
cerned, we are going to continue to make 
better automobiles, safer automobiles, faster 
automobiles, and more comfortable automo- 
biles whether you men of Harvard buy them 
or not.” 

I have never forgotten that statement be- 
cause it represents the essence of our life 
in the United States. Somebody is always 
improving on the product of somebody else. 
Only in this way have we produced all these 
inventions that have come into being during 
my lifetime. Only in this way are you good 
people who are graduating here today going 
to get a better, a more satisfactory, and a 
higher standard of living. That little state- 
ment represents the progressive spirit upon 
which we have built the United States to 
be the most powerful and most productive 
Nation in the world today. 

Last week I had the opportunity to speak 
at the commencement exercises at Annap- 
olis. I said: The gear that you learn to use 
today may be obsolete tomorrow. Through 
the scientific schooling you have had here, 
you may be the one who invents the tech- 
nique that makes it become out-of-date. 
Certainly if Uncle Sam's Navy is to continue 
to be the biggest and strongest navy, its 
gear must constantly be modernized and 
kept ahead of that of any possible rival. You, 
tomorrow, take on as one of your duties the 
assignment of trying to make the machinery 
with which you work more useful for the 
purpose for which it is installed.” 

That thought applies equally to us in 
civilian life. What we have today becomes 
obsolete tomorrow. Just take a look at a 
Model-T Ford of 1916 and the Ford or Chevro- 
let of today. Those of you who have imagi- 
nation, foresight, and are willing to work 
hard and patiently, and use the benefits of 
the education you receive here are going to 
be the ones that make the conveniences of 
today the outdated products of tomorow. 

So, we are going to go forward—we are 
going to overcome those tensions that exist 
in the world. We are going to make it pos- 
sible by our efforts now to build up more 
security in the world and gain a greater op- 
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portunity to lead our own.lives as we want 
to lead them here.at home, 

But, at the present time, our Government 
has become more closely a part of our daily 
existence than it used to be. High taxes, 
bureaucratic regulations, the Selective Serv- 

Ice, come into every one of our homes in one 
way or another. If we are to get good gov- 
ernment, and if we are to obtain the services 

.from our Government that we believe are 
the services we need—to protect us from 
external enemies—to serve our domestic 
needs—and to give us a dollar’s worth of 
service for every dollar we pay in taxes—then 
we must do our part to see to it that we get 
the kind of government we believe is best for 
the people of our country and so for our- 
selves. 

Last November we elected President Eisen- 
hower to be our leader. He has brought a 
new administration to Washington. That 
administration faces a tremendous problem— 
the problem of being the leader of the free 
nations of the world, and thus involved in 
relieving these tensions that flare up in many 
parts of the globe today. 

This administration faces the responsi- 
bility of building up and maintaining a 
sufficient Army, Navy, and Air Force to make 
it impossible for any nation to attack us 
successfully and so to start world war III. 

At the same time, it has the fundamental 
duty of keeping our economy on an even keel. 
An army’s strength withers up if its sources 
of supply fail. A country’s economy withers 
up if its bases of livelihood are so over- 
expanded that it consumes all its resources 
prematurely. 

Tensions exist everywhere today. Every 
tension in any section of the world sooner or 
later concerns us, Not long ago Stalin died. 
Immediately the question arose as to how 
his death would affect the Soviet attitude. 
So far, we can’t see much change—maybe a 
little softening in one place, followed by a 

“toughening in another, In Korea we, and in 
Indochina the French, are engaged in a hot 
war. In Malaya, England has one of its 
best trouble-shooters to put down trouble. 

In Iran, in Egypt, we see economic and 
revolutionary uprisings based on a desire 
for independence, based on a desire to cut 
forever the colonial ties. In South Africa, 
we witness fierce emotions originating in 
racial causes. To Kenya Colony, England 
has just sent one of its best generals to try 

to quell the raids of the Mau-Mau's. 

In Central Europe, we witness the old 
racial fears and prejudices that arise to 
prevent the forming of a European army and 
the elimination of restraints on trade. 

The costs of these disagreements are huge. 
The Korean war costs us upward of $5 bil- 
lion yearly. The fighting in Indochina is 
bleeding France. The economic losses of 
the English in Iran and Egypt make the 
buildup of her trade more difficult. Here 
at home, we have the highest taxes in our 
history—even in all-out war. Here at home, 
too, we see the need for the continuance of 
Selective Service or the establishment of 
universal military training. This has deep 
significance to every boy in our country be- 
cause he will have to give the service to his 
country that is demanded of him if we 
are to maintain our forces at a level con- 
sidered necessary for our security and, at 
the same time, to carry out our obligations 
in various parts of the world. Finally, there 
continues the uncertainty of what the fu- 
ture holds and the lack of security that 
comes with that uncertainty. 

I am one of those who want to see the 
United Nations succeed as a medium of 
maintaining peace. I supported the League 
of Nations until I realized that it could not 
succeed. I intend to support the United 
Nations until I conclude that it cannot 
succeed. I want to help to make it a prac- 

` tical, working reality for meetings and dis- 
cussions among the nations of the world. 


Until we know better than we do now that 
it won't. succeed, we want to give it all the 
helping hand we can. Above all, we want to 
be optimistic, not gloomy, concerning its 
success. 

Until we know better than we do now 
that the nations of Europe won't do their 
share toward building up their own de- 
fenses for their own protection, we want to 
work with them through NATO, to play ball 
with them, and to give them confidence that 
we will not run out on them. 

One thing is sure today. We here in the 
United States just can’t be an island in a 
sea of hostile or unfriendly nations. We 
want to be sure that we maintain friendly 
ties with the other free nations of the world. 
We want to be patient in our efforts to under- 
stand them. We want to do our best to have 
them understand us. 

Only in this way can we make the best 
of our efforts to work together. Momentary 
disagreements may arise, bitter words are 
bound to be exchanged from time to time, 
but we must never for a single second forget 
that we need them and that they need us. 
We simply cannot think in terms of going 
it alone. We have only 6 percent of the 
world’s inhabitants and lack many raw ma- 
terials necessary to the healthy working of 
our economy in time of peace as in time of 
emergency. 

At this very moment, facing the adminis- 
tration in Washington is the problem of 
working out a truce and then a peace in 
the Far East. The Senate of the United 
States has twice now unanimously expressed 
itself firmly on the issue that we cannot 
permit Communist China to shoot her way 
into the United Nations Security Council. 
A friendly Formosa is a necessary outlying 
arm of our defenses in the Pacific. The re- 
establishment of a friendly China is the goal 
for a peaceful Far East. The attainment of 
that goal is not easy. Time, patience, firm- 
ness, courage, and the willingness to take 
on calculated risks are needed if that goal 
is to be won. Let us never forget that we 
cannot win security by appeasement. Nor 
can we afford to lose our friends. Strong 
leadership and a firm guiding hand are com- 
pelling aids. A successful leader is one who 
gains the confidence of his followers and 
convinces them that it is to their best in- 
terest to put their strength behind him. 
That is our opportunity in the Far East. 

Here at home, we have a great opportunity 
and a terrific challenge. In our new Presi- 
dent, we have a dynamic personality who 
has a great ability to get people to work to- 
gether. He won a great personal victory last 
November because people had confidence in 
his integrity, his character, and his genius 
in getting people to work together, and in 
hs undying faith in the future of our country. 

His job today is to relieve and to end these 
tensions that exist in the various parts of 
the world. His job is to exercise the leader- 
ship that is ours. His job at home is to 
build up and maintain our security by pro- 
viding an army, navy, and air force with ade- 
quate manpower, with the best and most 
modern equipment, and to inspire those 
forces with the spirit of free men who believe 
in their country and in its future. 

The practical problems are many. I am 
chairman of the Armed Services Committee 
in the Senate. I listened to General Van 
Fleet describe the ammunition shortage in 
Korea. I listened to the Secretary of De- 
fense, Mr. Wilson, and his associates describe 
the immense and staggering costs of main- 
taining the armed services at strength. I 
listened.to our scientists as they described 
the immense new weapons—costly, but ter- 
rifically destructive. Remember, just last 
week we read of the explosion of the biggest 
atomic bomb that we have yet built. 

There is available for the Department of 
Defense today for the fiscal year 1954, $98.6 
billion. Of this amount, $62 billion is car- 
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ried over from previous appropriations; $32.6 
billion are new appropriations requested. 
We have no true comprehension of the vast- 
ness of this amount. We just know it is 
an awful lot of money. When I add that 
$58.9 billion of this will go into the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of air- 
planes, we get some idea of the buildup of 
-our Air Force and of the Naval Air Force. 
The principal issue now facing Congress is 
to decide whether a $5 billion cut from the 
Air Force appropriation is wise—whether the 
$58.9 billion are sufficient. We know that 
planes become obsolete quickly. We realize, 
too, that planes without trained manpower 
and proper bases are valueless, But if the 
$5 billion cut recommended by the new Sec- 
retary of Defense is possible because of im- 
proved methods of production, shorter lead 
times, and the elimination of overstocked in- 
ventories, then the combat strength—the 
fighting force of the air—is not injured. 
Then Congress can have another look-see 
a year from now. Our problem is to get at 
the sources of the figures to make sure we 
have the best possible fighting Air Force 
and Navy Air without appropriating more 
money than can possibly be used or com- 
mitted for future use in the next fiscal year. 
I can assure you that Congress is alert to 
its responsibility. I am hopeful their ulti- 
mate decision will be attained without too 
much bitterness or disagreement. 

Out of all this discussion comes the deci- 
sion we must make regarding the budgetary 
problems of our Government. We have 
watched the value of our dollar decline. We 
know that inflation comes when we spend 
more than we take in. We realize only too 
clearly the ultimate end of such a course. So, 
President Eisenhower determined to bring 
our Government's vast expenditures within 
the receipts that we collect from you good 
people. Because of the commitments of the 
past administrations, there are many out- 
standing obligations that must be met. Be- 
cause of the need of maintaining our armed 
strength at levels needed for our security 
and the peace of the world, we cannot reduce 
our expenditures too quickly or too much. 
Consequently, Congress is definitely trying 
to cut the new appropriations to the lowest 
practical, feasible level, and at the same time 
determine what to do about taxes. I am 
hopeful that the budget will be balanced a 
year from now. It probably cannot be bal- 
anced this year. Certainly it cannot be 
balanced this year if we do not push through 
the unpleasant task of maintaining for a 
few months more some of the excessively 
high and burdensome taxes we now have. 

So there are not many differences in the 
opportunities, the responsibilities, and the 
duties that you face as you graduate today 
from the opportunities and responsibilities 
and the duties that we faced a generation 
ago. Your opportunity to lead and to make 
what you desire of your own life is just as 
great today as it was then. The desire to 
have a home of your own, to raise children 
in a good community with good schools, and 
to be happily engaged in a job that you like 
is the same today as it was then. Science 
and the advancement of education have 
made technological opportunities much more 
numerous. You will continue to improve 
living conditions at home and in your com- 
munity. In this world that has grown 
smaller through the greater ease of com- 
munication, you will be better informed 
from day to day as to what goes on in the 
world than were we. As citizens of our great 
country, you face worldwide responsibility 
that is even greater than was ours. World 
War I was breaking as I finished my college 
course. I went from my law school into the 
Army. To prevent a world war III is your 
challenge. Iam confident that you will suc- 
cessfully meet that challenge. 

In 1953 your Government is much closer to 
you than it was to us a generation ago. It 
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comes into your lives from day to day. It 
takes more of your time, your energy, and 
costs you much more to maintain. That 
means that you have less time to spend upon 
yourself and less to provide for the future 
by your own efforts. But what you make 
of your own life is still up to you. Uncle 
Sam is more mature than he was a generation 
ago. With his maturity comes his strength 
as well as his added responsibilities. You 
are soon to take over this leadership that 
is his. You are soon to guide his policies 
as the strongest free nation in the world 
today. With your faith in the future, with 
your confidence in your own ability to suc- 
ceed, with your optimism, your courage, your 
patience, and your ability to work hard, with 
the knowledge that you have gained from 
your years here at Kenyon College, I am one 
of those who look forward optimisitically and 
confidently to that leadership you will 
assume. 

Good luck to you all in the happy and busy 
years that lie ahead of you. 


National Grange Favors H. R. 3203 
(Trip Leasing Bill) as Reported by 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, and Without Further 
Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1953 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
National Grange recognizes the impor- 
tance of the trip-leasing bill in retain- 
ing for the benefit of those engaged in 
agriculture production the exemption 
that Congress gave them when the Mo- 
tor Carrier Act was passed in 1935. The 
recent order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, effective in September next, 
would greatly interfere with the facili- 
ties now available to and utilized by 
those who are engaged in the production 
of agricultural commodities, livestock, 
fish, including shellfisheries, and horti- 
cultural products. 

The position of the National Grange in 
favor of the bill reported by the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, and without further amendment, 
is made plain by the letter which I in- 
clude as part of my remarks, addressed 
to me by Herschel D. Newsom, master of 
the National Grange. It reads as fol- 
lows: 

NATIONAL GRANGE, 
PaTRONS OF HUSBANDRY, 
Washington, D. C., June 17, 1953. 
Hon. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 

Member of Congress, Chairman, Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. WOLVERTON: We are pleased that 
the House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee reported out a very good bill on 
trip leasing. It was not the original bill 
which we wanted, but we gladly accept a 
compromise which gives the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission specific statutory author- 
ity to enforce safety and compliance with the 
basic transportation laws of the Nation. 

We have learned that attempts will be 
made to amend H. R. 3203 on the floor. One 


proposal, we understand, would assure the 
continuance of trip leasing only in those 
instances where the immediately preceding 
load was an exempt agricultural product or 
fish. Sometimes when an agricultural 
trucker moves from one part of the country 
to another he may trip lease between several 
points to get there. Secondly, during slow 
periods of the year, as in winter, agricultural 
truckers need the opportunity to earn money 
by helping meet the trucking needs of in- 
dustry through trip leasing. Without this 
right, some agricultural truckers would have 
to raise rates on farmers or go out of business. 
In other words, it would be difficult for agri- 
cultural truckers to stay in business if they 
were restricted to agriculture during all pe- 
riods of the year. 

The amendment to be offered on the floor 
would not allow a cooperative which trucks 
packaged butter from Minnesota to New York 
to trip lease for a return load. Some coop- 
eratives truck shelled peanuts and nuts to 
distant markets. They could not trip lease 
for a return load under the amendment to be 
proposed because shelled nuts, like packaged 
butter, is not an exempt agricultural com- 
modity as the ICC interprets the agricultural 
exemption. The fruit marketing cooperatives 
are turning more to frozen juices and while 
the fresh fruits are exempt, the frozen juices 
are not; so here too the cooperatives truck 
would have to return empty under the 
amendment to be proposed. 

We of the Grange do not defend H. R. 3203 
solely on the basis of preserving the agricul- 
tural exemption. Trip leasing is funda- 
mentally sound for the whole Nation and the 
Grange can never approve any action by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission which 
creates economic waste in truck transporta- 
tion, strengthens the monopoly position of 
some carriers, and which seeks to drive small 
owner-operator truckers out of business. 
These truckers have in many cases been de- 
nied certificates and permits by the ICC so 
they have to trip lease and share their rev- 
enue with big trucking companies which have 
an ICC certificate. 

We of the Grange believe in letting small 
independent truckers inject some competi- 
tion into the transportation industry for it 
spurs progress and efficiency. We do not be- 
lieve the ICC was set up as an agency to hold 
down or retard competition, but rather to 
regulate in lieu of competition because at 
that time competition was lacking. We be- 
lieve we should now welcome the competi- 
tion that small independent truck operators 
can inject into the entire transportation in- 
dustry. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission in 
explaining why it did not put the ban on trip 
leasing into effect during the war, indirectly 
admitted that trip leasing allows fuller use 
of equipment and saves gasoline and tires. 
Trip leasing not only reduces the number of 
trucks running empty, but common motor 
carriers would need to have considerable 
equipment standing idle some of the time in 
order to meet peak periods or peak days if 
there were not a fluid and flexible supply of 
vehicles they could lease. 

As a final word, we again urge that H. R. 
3203 be passed as reported out of committee 
not only to preserve the agricultural exemp- 
tion, but also in the interest of a sound na- 
tional transportation policy that seeks to 
promote efficiency in the use of equipment, 
allows freedom of enterprise, and relies on 
competition to a greater degree in determin- 
ing what rates are fair for shippers and haul- 
ers alike. All of us must be concerned con- 
stantly with the continued and persistent 
increase in spread between prices received by 
farmers and those paid by consumers. The 
effect of the proposed amendment to H. R. 
3203 would speed that increase, 

Sincerely yours, 
D. Newsom, 
Master. 
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The Free Press 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 18, 1953 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a fine edi- 
torial which appeared in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch of June 15, a paper which 
has consistently upheld the finest tra- 
ditions of this country and of the free 


press. . 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Now ror Some ACTION 


“Don't join the book burners. Don't think 
you are going to swerve something by con- 
cealing evidence that it ever existed, don't 
be afraid to go to the library and read every 
book, so long as that document does not 
offend our own idea of decency—that 
should be the only censorship. 

“How will we defeat communism, unless we 
know what it is, and why it has such an ap- 
peal for men? Why are so many people 
swearing allegiance to it? It is almost a 
religion, albeit in one of the nether regions. 
We have got to fight it with something bet- 
ter, not try to conceal the thinking of our 
own people. They are part of America. 

“And even if their thinking and ideals are 
contrary to ours, their right to say them, 
their right to record them, and their right 
to have them in places where they are ac- 
cessible to others is unquestioned, or it is not 
America.” 

So spoke the President in his extemporane- 
ous remarks at the Dartmouth College com- 
mencement. These splendid words are, in 
our opinion, the finest expression on the 
spirit and practice of Americanism to come 
from Dwight D. Eisenhower, not only since 
he entered the White House, but since he en- 
tered public life. 

The Post-Dispatch commends him whole- 
heartedly on these ringing words and trusts 
that he will be so overwhelmed with approval 
for having spoken them that he will proceed 
at once to apply them in the State Depart- 
ment. 

We say we hope he will proceed to apply 
his advice to the Dartmouth students be- 
cause the State Department has gone further 
toward book burning under President Eisen- 
hower than it has ever gone before. For 
there is a vast difference between the Presi- 
dent’s magnificent counsel at the commence- 
ment in Hanover, N. H., and the practice of 
his own State Department overseas. 

The President spoke Sunday afternoon. 
The Post-Dispatch which appeared Sunday 
morning carried a dispatch by Joseph and 
Steward Alsop which told how far the black- 
listing of books and censorship has been car- 
ried in United States Information Service li- 
braries in two sensitive Far Eastern posts, 
Bombay and Calcutta. 

Here are some of the books which, the 
Alsops say, have been banned from these 
libraries under President Eisenhower’s State 
Department: 

Washington Witchunt, by Bert Andrews, 
chief Washington correspondent of the 
stanchly pro-Eisenhower New York Herald 
Tribune. 

The Loyalty of Free Men, by Alan Barth, 
editorial writer on the Washington Post, one 
of the earliest supporters of Eisenhower in 
1952. 

The Stilwell Papers, by Gen. Joseph Stil- 
well, who rose to fame in the Asiatic side of 
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World War N and became known around the 
world as “Vinegar Joe.” 

Middletown and Middletown in Transi- 
tion, by Robert and Helen Lynd, distin- 
giushed sociologists, whose research has 
taught Americans a great deal about them- 
selves. 

As We See Russia, by members of the 
Overseas Press Club, including some of the 
most distinguished and able of American 
foreign correspondents. 

Rising Wind, by Walter White, president 
of the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. 

Last Friday, in an editorial headed “Von 
Amerika Verboten,“ we summarized the re- 
port of Walter Sullivan, New York Times 
correspondent in Berlin, on what is going on 
in the USIS libraries in Germany. Mr. Sul- 
livan's check showed that after the overseas 
visit of the McCarthy Senate Investigating 
Committee pair, Cohn and Schine, books by 
Waiter Duranty, Vera Micheles Dean, Edgar 
Snow, Langston Hughes, Theodore White, 
and Dashiell Hammett, among others, have 
been forbidden. 

Some pointed questions are in order: 

When the President spoke at Dartmouth 
College did he know that these and other 
books were being benned from American 
libraries under his direction? 

If he did not know they were being 
banned, by whose authority were they 
banned? 

Who drew up the list and just how many 
titles an< authors did these self-appointed 
censors of reading matter dare to place on 
the list? 

What is the relation of Secretary of State 
Dulles, a man who has had the benefits of 
free institutions and wide reading all his 
life, to this alien and utterly un-American 
practice? 

Which is the Eisenhower administration's 
policy on book burning? 

Is it the outrageous facts which corre- 
spondents are piecing together under diffi- 
culty? 

Or is it the noble expression of sentiment 
phrased by President Eisenhower at Dart- 
mouth College? 

If it is the latter there ought to be an im- 
mediate explanation to the American people. 
There ought to be full apology to the au- 
thors who have been branded and a public 
restoration of their books. 

And there ought to be firings in the State 
Department. For it now is infiltrated with 
men more dangerous than any who have 
entered it before, 


Our Benefits (7) From Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 18, 1953 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to revise and 
extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Rrconp, I include the Kiplinger 
Washington Letter dated June 13, 1953. 
I would like to point out that sometimes 
the truth hurts—this is one of those 
times. 

Kiplinger has built an excellent repu- 
tation for reporting factual, unbiased 
news. Unlike the artist who paints his 
feelings on canvas, Kiplinger presents 
the cold and sometimes cruel facts. This 
time the facts are cold and cruel for he 
points out what benefits we are receiving. 
There is nothing which I might add, for 


I fear it would take away rather than 
add to the explanation and effectivenes. 
The letter: 


WASHINGTON, June 13, 1953. 

Dear Sm: Affairs abroad are bad, our for- 
eign relations shockingly weak—so much so 
that we give over our entire letter to the 
subject this week. Believe that a clearer un- 
derstanding of our national danger is a 
must. By danger“ we do not mean immi- 
nent war, but we do mean some future war 
the seeds of which are now being sown. 
Some of the seeds are our own, some are from 
other nations and peoples, and all involve 
misunderstanding. 

For one thing, the foreign offices are not 
disclosing the truth, and this applies even to 
our own State Department, along with all 
the others. They do not outright lie, but 
they hide full truth, tell only a portion. 
They are geared to playing strategy games 
with the other foreign offices, and think that 
even their own people can’t understand 
frank open talk—the people are too dumb. 
Thus the public is a sort of necessary evil. 

For years we've known of hoodwinking. 
Started intensive check-up about 6 months 
ago. Got confidential reports from states- 
men of allies, honest-to-goodness truthful 
reports, not posed, and not for publication. 
Found many basic discrepancies between 
frank truth and public utterances. 

Sent our foreign affairs editor to go talk 
with them privately. He spent 2 months at 
it. Talked hours with leading statesmen 
of Europe. Can't tell exactly what they said, 
can't quote, but can reflect and apply. 

Criticism of United States, criticism of 
allies—the fault on both sides. Our side 
fails to understand some things, they fail 
on their side, too. 

The net of it is that the allies are falling 
apart, and rapidly. This is due mainly to 
the hard facts, and only incidentally to Red 
plots. 

United States is out in front, but is not 
leading. We have wealth and power and 
these make us No. 1 in the anti-Red world, 
but we don’t show capacity for effective 
leadership, and we don't have it, only an 
appearance of it. 

It follows that bendings, shifts, and com- 
promises are now upon us, some from our 
allies, some from us * * * and it’s ours 
that will be painful. Painful to Americans, 
who aren't used to compromising and back- 
ing down. 

Face the facts of Korea, it’s the stage for 
the disagreements. Bear in mind it’s a U. N. 
war, a “collective war,” our first in history. 
It is directed by politics, not military strat- 
egy—politics of the U. N. The U. N. and 
“collective security” are an idea, on trial, not 
proved up. 

Truce will end shooting but will start a 
clash of allies’ ideas, when we sit down to 
talk future of Korea, etc., especially the et 
cetera. 

Korea cannot be unified for years. It 
would take war to do it, bigger war than 
now, and the allies won't stick together on 
such a move. Even doubt that United States 
will go through with promised Korean de- 
fense pact. 

Red China will be admitted to U. N. within 
the next year or two, probably after our next 
elections. Allies want this, United States 
can't stop it. 

Formosa probably will be turned over to a 
mandate by the U. N. not returned to Red 
China at this time, a slight victory for the 
United States. 

Indochina will be partitioned, like Korea, 
fighting stopped. 

Trade with Red China will be resumed. 
Our allies are hot for it, especially the Japa- 
nese. Economic pressure will force the 
United States to agree. 

Fighting inside Burma and inside China 
will be halted some way. 

Those are the prospects, and note: On most 
the United States gives in, changes position, 
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compromises previous attitudes, does a lot 
of bending. The alternative to settlement 
along these lines is renewal of Korean war. 
This, of course, is a possibility, but all the 
allies are opposed to it. 

Korea, a victory for whom? Well, we 
stopped easy Red aggression, a point for us. 
But now, by political discussions, the Reds 
are to gain a good deal of what they've been 
asking in Asia. They'll win a plenty. 

This is not “Commie talk.” It’s just a 
realistic facing of facts, and months ahead 
of the political pow-wows. Hence it sounds 
shocking. 

Now back to Europe and our allies there, 
and their attitudes: 

They think Russia won't make war in Eur- 
ope soon—odds 10 to 1. Consequently they 
loath to build expensive defenses against 
Russia. They drag their heels purposely, 
and do only what they must to get aid. The 
United States aid is a lure, but it isn't a 
driving force. The hand is open, but the 
heart is not in the arming, and this applies 
to all the allies. 

They think the United States is overly 
alarmed about a Red war in Europe. This 
puts the United States in the position of 
being a warmonger in their minds. That's 
the deep-down belief of a few top statesmen, 
although not all. As for average people in 
Europe, even some above-average well in- 
formed, most of them assume as a matter 
of course that the United States is bent on 
war. They quote our talking generals, ad- 
mirals and Senators to prove it. (Terrible 
lack of understanding on it, but we're re- 
porting the feeling.) 

As for Asia, a different story: Allies leave 
it mostly to United States, for they haven't 
the strength to do much about it, except to 
kibitz. Yet they fear the United States will 
blunder into a big war with commies in 
Asia, and that this will lead to war in 
Europe as consequence of war in Asia. For 
this reason they hover nervously around the 
United States to keep us straight, to keep us 
from going off half cocked, as they say, and 
starting a war. (Here again they don't 
understand, they aren’t sold on our leader- 
ship.) 

Military forces of West Europe are far 
weaker than is claimed. All put together 
could deter, but could not prevent a real 
Russian push. NATO is doing fairly well, 
because the United States and Britain are 
supplying it. EDC, the joint co-op forces 
of the continent, is merely a blueprint, and 
we doubt the French will ever join it as-is, 
fearing German strength. Germany, com- 
ing up fast despite the partition, wants forces 
of its own, and gives lip service to EDC, 
mainly as a means of cultivating United 
States aid. 

Churchill leads the friendly opposition to 
the United States in Europe. Friendly to 
United States aims, but scared of United 
States methods, lack of experience. He's on 
the telephone much of the time with the 
heads of other nations rounding up support 
of the other statesmen to check and restrain 
the United States. (We saw this working, 
had our own interviews interrupted by his 
calls.) Adenauer, of Germany, is second, a 
poor second, and he plays both sides. He 
must—to stay in power. France has no one 
who can be called permanent. Italy is weak 
in every way; De Gasperi friendly; but now 
very insecure. All our allies are cripples— 
militarily, politically, economically. 

The economic conditions of allies in Eu- 
rope, especially frail. The weaknesses con- 
tribute heavily to the political misunder- 
standings. 

Fear of recession in the United States 
haunts the Europeans, makes them wary 
of too-close economic ties, for any slide here 
would be much magnified in their own coun- 
tries. They are far more nervous about us 
than we are about ourselves. We think we've 
found ways of avoiding deep recession. We 
pride ourseives on our dynamic economy and 
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our economic ingenuity. The 

don’t understand this at all, think only of 
ups and downs. Besides, Communist the- 
ory is that United States will surely go bust, 
sometime, and even non-Communists may 
be subtly influenced by this Red teaching. 

Truth is, our allies have become United 
States wards, but hate the idea. They ap- 
preciate our help, but they gripe about it, 
are hypersensitive. It makes them think we 
are more bossy and domineering than we 
really are. 

In Britain, there's stagnation, price-fixing, 
protective cartels. Worship of security— 
hold on to what's at hand. No struggle for 
the new. Ancient production methods. 
Union featherbedding. Low productivity. 
High taxes. Big social services that are not 
matched by big production. Patient resig- 
nation to a share of the pie—no energy for 
a bigger pie. Polite jibes at American wor- 
ship of production as if it were a fault. 
Polite reminders we are rich and pros- 
perous, without credit for our work. Brit- 
ish businessmen seem pretty much grooved 
and half dead at the top. This is said not 
unkindly, but with a sigh and a dash of 
exasperation, 

Exceptions: Aircraft and electrical equip- 
ment, modern methods, even some American 
training. And Austin autos are moving to 
the modern. 

Elizabeth: Many Britishers think she 
means a new Golden Age, like that under 
Elizabeth I. (But more than nostalgia is 
needed.) 

In France fiscal chaos. People hide 
Wealth and all dodge taxes. So deficits grow, 
inflation runs, governments topple, then 
more of the same. High-profit, low-output 
economy. Unemployment benefits are fan- 
tastic, and add heavily to cost of produc- 
tion. Wages are low and prices high. And 
the holidays: In France last month there 
were only 13% working days. 

Italy is just plain poor. Government has 
done well with what it has, but the resources 
can’t match the population, so unemploy- 
ment stays high. Elections showed up grow- 
ing dissatisfaction and strength of commu- 
nism. The Government must now watch its 
step, can’t afford to be too much pro-United 
States. 

Germany, hard at work despite rubble, 
politics, everything. People truly work. 
Management on its toes, modern machinery 
and methods. Productivity rising. Ambi- 
tions rising, too, for domination of Europe 
by means of production, selling, markets, 
economics, if not by war. Obviously Ger- 
many is on its way to becoming great com- 
petitor of others. And the United States is 
aiding, which makes all the allies look 
askance at us. 

Switzerland, rich, prosperous—and why 
not? Black-market center for all the rich 
of other nations. And spy center, too; a 
huge payroll. Only there do bankers dis- 
count the dollar, taking sly glee in doing it. 

Trade, not aid. There’s anger at United 
States for not cutting tariffs. True, we could 
and should do more, and will. But Europe's 
prices are high, and Europeans won’t cut 
their costs or prices as much as they might. 
And they keep up their own national trade 
barriers against each other. United States 
demand for European goods is limited—not 
the cure-all imagined. 

So West Europe will turn eastward to sell— 
that means Pussia. The United States can 
Squawk, but can’t prevent it, as things are 
running now. 

Their misunderstandings of us: First, the 
top men visiting here see only Washington 
and New York, and do not learn to know our 
people—what makes us tick. Next, they 
label or ticket our public men too patly. 
putting them into pigeonholes, and wrongly. 
Most newspapers of Europe take their cues 
from their foriegn offices; American news is 
distorted. So, average Europeans, fed on 
twisted information, cannot think straight, 


Our misunderstandings of them: Our dip- 
lomats are none too good. They are insu- 
lated; they don’t get around, don’t mix, and 
so don't learn. We send too many Govern- 
ment people for this and that, and many of 
them dawdle, reporting back on things that 
merely confuse, without true understanding. 
We try to lay down the law too much, like 
zealous gospel missionaries. If we fully 
understood we'd see their point while ham- 
mering home ours. As for our newspapers, 
most of them carry only surface news from 
Europe, without much explanation. Thus 
our people often lack human understanding. 

Eisenhower, Taft, McCarthy, Knowland— 
four big shots in Europe, Eisenhower, 
abroad, looks like a timid man, not the 
leader, not the boss, Tarr looks more isola- 
tionist than he is. McCarruy looks like a 
dictator. KNOWLAND looks like a Tarr. The 
Europeans wonder at our Ambassadors, espe- 
cially a woman to Italy—of all places. The 
Voice of America is not respected; it's propa- 
ganda. Armed Forces Radio is listened to, 
Radio Free Europe, private, does good job 
on both sides of Iron Curtain. Even with 
all these agencies, the idea persists that 
America wants war. 

Africa for expansion, outlet, ultimate solu- 
tion of all problems: Every statesman in 
Europe thinks, dreams, and talks of this as 
a way out. They all wish United States 
would get more interested with money and 
know-how. 

Technological savvy or know-how from 
the United States is much appreciated by 
a few top leaders. Also by Philip of Britain, 
Elizabeth's consort. (He, by the way, is a 
iy ie young man, alert to things Amer- 

an.) 

Bermuda conference coming up: Churchill 
is sure to dominate it, for he’s the only 
1 of 3 who knows exactly what he wants 
to do. The French official can’t promise 
much, for he cannot count on backing. 
Eisenhower cannot be sure of his ground, 
what with Senate and everything, and any- 
thing he says must be conditional. There's 
a loose European bloc, and Churchill leads 
it, and the bloc is anxious to meet with 
Malenkoy. Unless we want more of a break 
with our allies, we'll have to go along. 

Our opinion: There will be a conference 
with Russia in the fall. 

On rights and wrongs in all these complex 
relationships of nations, it’s hard to be spe- 
cific without seeming dogmatic, naive, or one- 
sided. But we've got to get a hump on, have 
a program (don't have one now), make some 
compromises of position (that’s not the same 
as appeasement), somehow get the initia- 
tive in world strategy (Russia has it at pres- 
ent), and earn the position of leadership 
(which now we have in name only). If we 
don't, allies may split further, we may blun- 
der on toward war. 

Diplomatic setbacks in the next few 
months will be disappointing to us Ameri- 
cans. Won't like them at all. Will need 
coolness and patience, even individual pa- 
tience. Sounds most unpleasant, but better 
than war. 

Yours very truly, 
Tue KIPLINGER WASHINGTON 
AGENCY, 
W. M. KIPLINGER. 
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HON. THOMAS J. LANE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVAS 
Wednesday, June 17, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
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the following very interesting article 
from the current issue of Columbia: 


Don’r Bury THE IRISH (THEY'RE Nor DEAD 
Yer) 


(By Ernest Ahearne) 


Have you heard the news that's going 
around about the vanishing Irish? You must 
have—if you hear anything at all—and if 
some of our own people have fallen for it 
they are not to be blamed, for it is merely a 
measure of their anxiety for the homeland. 
The average man and woman has no time 
to go into statistics and even if there was 
time it would take special training to inter- 
pret the figures. But the outstanding facts 
are clear enough. 

Before Ireland got the first measure of 
self-government in 1922, there had been for 
a century and more an outdraining of our 
people. The famine did not begin it, as wit- 
ness the number of Irishmen in Washing- 
ton’s armies and the succession of Irish 
names shining in the history of the first five 
decades of American independence. The op- 
pression in Ireland had been incessant for 
generations before your revolution. It scat- 
tered men and women of every faith—Cath- 
ollie, Protestant, dissenter. Though the 
Presbyterians were not so bitterly perse- 
cuted as the Papists, they also were treated 
as potential enemies of the Episcopalian 
ascendancy and they sought freedom in the 
great new nation which had arisen in the 
West. 

The famine, or, as some historians now 
call it, the great starvation—for enough food 
went out under armed English guard as 
might have reduced that calamity to almost 
manageable proportions—the famine made 
of the trickle of emigrants first a current, 
then a torrent, and finally a flood. It car- 
ried away with it more than a million 
emigrants in the first 10 years. From 1881 
to 1911 (the last census before we got par- 
tial freedom) Ireland lost not only the 4 
million people by which the population de- 
creased but the other millions by which it 
should have increased. 

Since 1911 to 1951 the population has de- 
creased by how many millions? No millions, 
no hundred thousands. In 1911, the Irish 
population was 4,390,219 and the 1951 cen- 
sus showed there were 2 years ago 4,331,252 
people in Ireland. The decrease has been 
58,967 in those 40 years, or 1,474 a year. At 
that rate it will take a mighty long time for 
the Irish to vanish. 

This small decrease is no sign that emigra- 
tion has ended, for the natural increase in 
the population in that period was consider- 
able—and it has gone. But the figures do 
mean that the torrent which became a flood 
has since 1921 been greatly stemmed. If 
the Irish people did not vanish from 1841 to 
1911, when almost as many as are now in 
Ireland were lost, it is not likely to vanish 
when, for the first 25 years of the remain- 
ing period, 1911 to 1936, fewer were lost than 
ever before; and in the more recent 15 years 
there has been a gain. Here it is in totals: 


Population of Ireland (32 counties) 
— ——— 
Change 


Year Population 


Increase | Decrease 


It is both interesting and important to 
note at this stage a development not yet 
commented on but of great significance with 
regard to population figures. That is that 
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the religious composition of the population 
has altered. After the greater part of Ireland 
secured self-government in 1921, there was 
from that area an exodus of Protestants. It 
was lamentable, for it took from the Irish 
nation a fine section of its people. But it 
had often so happened in history that those 
who stood by some old regime emigrated 
rather than tolerate the independence they 
had long resisted. 

It happened in America in 1783 and after. 
The “loyalists” went into Canada. Our loy- 
alists, predominantly Protestant, went into 
Britain. Their going altered the distribution 
of the various religions in all Ireland. Where- 
as in 1911 there were 1,147,550 Protestants in 
Ireland, there were only 1,068,454 in 1951, and 
the Catholics, who were 3,242,670 in 1911, are 
now (or were in 1946, for there were no re- 
ligious statistics taken in the 26 counties in 
1951) at least 3,262,363. The Protestants fell 
by 79,096 and the Catholics increased by 19,- 
693. The future importance of this change 
will be discussed below. 

These population figures are nothing like 
what they should be, for, of course, the flow 
of emigrants has taken away all but a few 
of the natural increase. That is something 
about which every Irish man and woman who 
loves his country is gravely disturbed. It is 
not sufficient for us that our Irish Govern- 
ments before the Second World War reduced 
emigration to what, considering the past, 
seemed at last manageable proportions and 
that they hope again to achieve this. That 
there should be any considerable emigration 
at all is tragic. In a moment, I shall deal 
with the practical things that have been 
done to stem the tide. First, let me speak 
of the nature of the problem, because if we 
do not understand that we will understand 
less than we should about this whole ques- 
tion. 

When I was in the Kerry Gaeltacht a few 
years ago the cailin aimsire (serving maid) 
who brought my meals to me was in every 
way finely Irish. She had the good looks of 
her county, she spoke two languages per- 
fectly—her native Irish, her acquired Eng- 
lish—she was well educated, and was obsery- 
ant and intelligent; she had a deep faith. I 
was interested as to how she viewed her fu- 
ture, for, with Irish as her home tongue, all 
the state and local government employment 
was open to her and many a powerful semi- 
state concern would be glad to have her. 
One day toward the end of a conversation I 
said, “And Mairead, what do you mean to do 
with yourself?” She answered at once, “Oh, 
I'm going to America.” “But there are hun- 
dreds of openings for you at home,” I said. 
“But my uncle has sent the passage money 
and I am going out to him to Nebraska.” 

In every American State, in almost every 
American city, almost in every street of some 
cities, there are uncles who have sent or are 
sending the passage money that takes out of 
Ireland the mothers of the future, Gaelic- 
speaking girls, many of whom would rear 
children like themselves—profoundly Cath- 
olic, profoundly Irish. Soon after I came 
back from Kerry that year a Connacht girl, 
also an Irish speaker, also comely, came from 
across the road to say good-bye. She was 
one of a long family. “Why, where are you 
off to, Shiela,” I asked, as her blue eyes and 
jet black hair there in the evening light 
made her the type of Ireland’s ideal young 
womanhood. To Boston,” she said. “Auntie 
wanted one of us. She hasn't chick or child 
and wants her own to mind her.” 

These are two instances of what is going on 
every week in every county in Ireland, per- 
haps not so actively as 40 years ago, but 
nevertheless a powerful magnet held over our 
young people pulling them across the At- 
lantic. What is to be done about it? In 
these individual cases no improvement in 
industry, no betterment in housing, no prior- 
ity in state employment would have kept the 
prospective emigrants at home. It has been 
a factor woven into the lives of our people 
for more than a century—perhaps as long as 


the whole life of the United States—this 
sending of passage money to bring out a 
niece or a nephew, a young brother or an 
older sister. A century ago it was to liberate 
them from oppression. Seventy years ago it 
was to enable those who went away to earn 
the rack rents for those who stayed at home. 
For it was the emigrants’ remittances—which 
still appear in our annual balance of pay- 
ments at some $30 million—that met the de- 
mands of the absentee landlords and pre- 
vented evictions here, there, and everywhere. 
Then, in later years, the going became a 
habit, and we suffer from it now as if it had 
become a social custom, 

The emigration of more recent years has 
been mainly to Britain, to which Irish men 
and women go more lightly because it seems 
so much nearer home, There has always been 
this drain to Britain. At first it was a seek- 
ing after wider opportunities; then, follow- 
ing the famine, a search for food and work— 
any kind of food, any kind of work. Now it is 
an effort to get employment on armament 
and construction schemes, with the high 
earnings that may be won by unlimited over- 
time. Normal wages in Ireland are better 
than in Britain; the carpenter gets more, the 
electrician, plumber, mason, fitter, even the 
unskilled laborer. But in Britain, though 
the hourly wage is less, the cumulative earn- 
ings are more because there is no strict limit 
to the hours worked, 

Americans may feel that this is not very 
patriotic—this departure from Ireland of 
young men and women simply to make 
money. But that is how America was peo- 
pled, that was why the parents or at least 
the grandparents of most of those now living 
in the United States of America crossed the 
Atlantic. One of your humorous proverbs, 
says that “Some people have as much human 
nature as others, if not more.” So, at the 
beginning of World War II, when America 
was neutral and Canada was at war, I re- 
member reading of the exodus northward 
over the Canadian border of United States 
workers to the war industries there. The 
same has happened and is happening in 
Ireland. 

In the last 20 years, emigration was fought 
on three planes: psychological, political, and 
economic. First came the surge of belief 
that under energetic leadership the old story 
might be reversed and, instead of Irishmen 
and women going from Ireland, the exiles 
would come trooping back. It did not work 
out that way, though there was a great home- 
coming in the early thirties and emigration 
in the 26 counties fell from an annual 27,000 
first to 16,000 and then to 8,000. If it could 
be held at that, the cycle of the Irish dis- 
persion would have ended, for, with only 8,- 
000 emigrants, there would be an annual 
gain of 8,000 since the birthrate then ex- 
ceeded the death rate by some 16,000 (it is 
more now). 

To hold it at this advantageous level be- 
came the great objective. Public opinion 
would help and to install a sturdy spirit into 
the people everything that stood in the 
way of freedom in the 26 counties was re- 
moved. A free constitution was passed and 
the Irish ports held in British occupation 
were regained—the last areas besides the 6 
counties to be in alien hands, In the same 
period came the industrial and economic 
drive which, by encouraging the establish- 
ment of 1,000 new factories, provided work 
for 74,000 men and women between 1932 
and 1938. The division of the big estates 
was speeded up and 36,000 new and enlarged 
farms were provided for landless families; by 
the prohibition of flour imports, the mills 
of the country were set going again, tillage 
expanded to 2 million acres by making wheat- 
growing and the production of beets for sugar 
especially profitable. The development of 
natural resources, electricity, turf for fuel, 
reforestation gave much-wanted work in 
the rural areas. 

But the world, and Britain, got to arma- 
ment making again and the outward flow was 
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resumed to reach high figures in the years 
immediately after the war. It has fallen 
again in recent months and the hope is that 
the population which grew by over 10,000 
since 1946 is set for a constant climb. 

Why do I deal so much with emigration 
and so little with late marriages and the 
large number of unmarried people? Because 
the sole cause of Ireland’s depopulation since 
1841 has been emigration. 

Why are the marriages late? A knowledge 
of Irish economics and social habits is neces- 
sary for an answer. It involves the social 
standing of the farmer, the question of 
doweries, the kind of land; but the main 
cause is that there are 466,665 agricultural 
holdings in all Ireland and of these 296,000— 
or more than half—are of 50 acres or under. 
But farms of less than 50 acres will generally 
support only 1 family. It happens that in 
the west of Ireland, where the farms are 
smallest, the families are largest. There may 
be 5 or 6 sons, 3 or 4 daughters. Only one 
of the sons can inherit the farm; the others 
must of necessity leave the land. The factor 
in all this which delays marriage is that the 
present (and past) generation of Irish farm- 
ers are long lived. The son who is to get 
the land does not inherit it until he is in or 
near the forties; the girl he has chosen has 
no alternative but to wait. It was to remedy 
this that, many years ago, Mr. de Valera pro- 
posed the building of a dower house on the 
middle-sized farms to which the old couple 
could go, handing over the land to the son 
earlier, thus enabling him to marry younger. 
The idea did not catch on. 

But though our girls marry at more ad- 
vanced years than the girls of other coun- 
tries, the fertility of our marriages has been 
greater than that of other countries, so that 
the lateness cancels itself out. We have one 
of the highest fertility rates in Europe. One 
of the 1936 census tables, still valid, shows 
that in the number of children to every 100 
married women we have the highest ratio 
in the world—123 against the next nearest, 
Portugal with 103, and thereafter 19 other 
countries trail away from 99 to 58, with the 
United States of America just half way of 
our total, 64 to 123. 

In consequence of this fertility, the re- 
production rate of the greater part of Ireland 
is higher than that of any other European 
country except the Netherlands. An inter- 
national standard of unity has been agreed 
upon to measure whether a people is or 18 
not reproducing itself. In all nations who 
have a reproduction rate below 1.0 there are 
not enough girl-babies now being born to 
provide mothers for the next generation, 
The Demographic Year Book gives the re- 
production rates for the following countries 
as— 


Ireland, 1946-47. „„„„ 1. 404 
Belgium, 1948 aa eRe 
Denman, i f AaS 1, 286 
Netherlands, 1949—— =s-=5u0=mnn 1.429 
Nerd T oe oees 1. 126 
r 1. 125 
/ ece scene 1. 133 
England and Wales, 1948 1.070 
Scotiand, 1 Ä——2—2 1.346 


In other words the growth of Ireland’s 
population is secure for 30 or 40 years if 
emigration can be kept within bounds. And 
it is here that the religious changes noted 
above are most significant. In Catholic 
families there are more children than in 
Protestant families—many more. A greater 
proportion of Catholic families therefore 
means that in the future there is likely to be 
a further increase in fertility as regards the 
whole population and consequently an addi- 
tional insurance against decline in the gen- 
erations ahead. 

This is not a temporary improvement, 
Although Ireland has the unenviable dis- 
tinction of very late marriages, the tendency 
since the turn of the century is for people 
to marry younger. One of the latest volumes 
of the 1946 census gives details as to the 
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percentage of women in the 26 counties who 
marry and the ages at which they marry. 
There has not only been a steady improve- 
ment in the total child-bearing age-group 
(15 to 44) from 32.0 percent in 1901 to 39.2 
in 1946, but the increase has been almost 
entirely in the marriage of younger women; 
more than twice as many in the few under 
19, nearly 6 percent more in the group under 
24, nearly 5 percent more in those under 29. 
The other groups up to 44 have also in- 
creased, though by less. 

The increase in the number of marriages 
in recent years is indeed remarkable. In 
1931, it was 13,133: it had increased to 
14,763 in 1936, went over 15,200 in 1939, and 
has never fallen below that figure since, ris- 
ing during the war years to 17,470 in 1942, 
and then gradually falling to just over 16,000 
in 1950, while in 1952 it is still as high as 
15,769. There were 33,000 more marriages 
in the 10 years ending 1952 than there were 
in the 10 years ending 1932. And that these 
marriages have been fruitful, the final sen- 
tence of the preface of the preliminary re- 
port of the 1951 census tells us almost 
dramatically: 

“The average rate of natural increase has 
risen between 1936-46 and 1946-51 by over 
44 percent and the rate of the last inter- 
censal period (i. e. 1946-51) exceeded that 
shown in any similar period since 1871.“ 

That increase in the excess of births over 
deaths has brought about the most hope- 
giving table of all those in the 1951 Census 
volume. It shows that at least the natural 
increase of our people is greater than the 
net emigration. The census shows it in a 
brief panel contrasting the natural increase 
per 1,000 of the population with net emigra- 


tion per 1,000. 

. ̃Ü —A UK... ——. — 
Natural Net emi- 
increase gration 

5.2 8.8 
5.5 5. 6 
6.9 6.3 
8.5 8.2 


These figures are the fruit of a long-term 
policy pursued since self-government was 
gained to remove the barriers to marriage 
and encourage an upward trend in the birth- 
rate. The first thing to be done was to pro- 
vide new homes for the people, wiping away 
the slums. That has been three-fourths ac- 
complished. Nearly 250,000 new dwellings 
have been provided and visitors will now see, 
instead of decrepit and dilapidated streets, 
rings of white towns around our cities, the 
big new housing estates. These houses are 
let at cheap rents and a number are kept 
specially for newlyweds. Then, social legis- 
lation eased the burden of large families by 
children’s allowances, by sickness and unem- 
ployment benefits, maternity allowances, a 
wonderful improvement in the number and 
equipment of our hospitals (which must 
now be among the most perfect in Europe), 
special health services for mothers and chil- 
dren, and an all-out war against the scourge 
of TB. The result of all this is not only 
earlier and more marriages, but a spectacular 
fall in the death rate. In TB alone it has 
come down from 3,700 deaths in 1947 to 1,595 
in 1952. Health measures, new housing, in- 
dustries to provide work, monetary help to 
large families, provision for newlyweds, have 
brought about the marked change in all our 
vital statistics which is clear from the fig- 
ures I have given, and especially in the mat- 
ter of marriages. 

In a paper read to the Statistical and Social 
Inquiry Society of Ireland, in 1941, Dr. Roy 
Geary, now the director of our central statis- 
ties office, makes three estimates of the pop- 
ulation in 2036, a century after the 1936 
census which he was discussing. These esti- 
mates are subject to many qualifications 
which he set out and, in making them, Dr. 
Geary had to assume many conditions to 


exist in the future—such as, for one table 
that there would be no emigration; for an- 
other, that there would be a fall in emigra- 
tion; for the third, that there would be a 
fall in emigration but a decline in fertility. 
Since then, there has been an increase in 
emigration but also a marked increase in 
the birthrate and a sharp decline, in recent 
years, in the death rate. More people are 
being born, less are dying. 

Not forgetting the many qualifications Dr. 
Geary points to, the results of his three esti- 
mates are comforting. They were: In the 
first, assuming no emigration, then in 2036, 
instead of the 2,968,000 people in the 26 
counties, there would be 5,443,000; in the 
second estimate, assuming a fall in emigra- 
tion to two-fifths of the 1926 totals, there 
would in 2036 be 3,529,000 people in the 26 
counties; in the third estimate, assuming a 
fall in emigration but a longer decline in 
fertility and mortality, the number of people 
would a century from now be 3,124,000. 

The important fact is that in Dr. Geary’s 
elaborate survey there are no tables show- 
ing a fall in population, Should his second 
estimate come true, which is not likely but 
possible, Ireland in the next hundred years 
could well climb back to her 5 million people 
in 1881; in the least estimate, the national 
population in 2036 would be well over four 
and a half millions. 

And now, before we leave the subject, there 
is another side to this element of emigra- 
tion which criers of “the vanishing Irish" 
might look at. 

Where did they vanish to, those lads and 
lassés who for this reason or that crossed 
the channel or the Atiantic or the wider seas 
to South Africa or Australasia? The Cath- 
olic populations of Britain, America, Aus- 
tralia today are largely Irish. The teachers 
in thousands of schools all over the Eng- 
lish-speaking world are Irish, the nurses in 
innumerable hospitals, the doctors in many 
a street and town to the world’s end. 

The other day I took four books from a 
shelf in our national library. They were 
copies of the Catholic Directory picked at 
random, 1 for 1836, the first issue, 1 for 
1890, 1 for 1920, and the last for 1952. 
What did I find in this century of record? 
There were the hierarchies of the whole 
Catholic world. The Irish names in the 1836 
volume were not as numerous as later, but 
there were archbishops and bishops named 
Walsh and Kyle and Fleming and Clancy and 
Kendrick and Purcell in Britain, Scotland, 
Newfoundland, North America, etc., and in 
Madras there was Bishop Daniel O'Connell, 
who certainly did not come from the Hima- 
layas. 

The famine came and the exodus, and 
then, in the 1890 volume, there were Irish- 
men everywhere as cardinals, archbishops, 
bishops: Cardinal Gibbons was in Baltimore 
and had Bishops Moore and Curtis as his 
helpers. There was as bishop a MacNamara, 
an O'Reilly, a Bradley, in Boston. In Chi- 
cago the archbishop was Feehan, In Cincin- 
nati, the names of the prelates were Gil- 
mour, Foley, McCloskey; in New Orleans, 
Gallagher, Fitzgerald, O'Sullivan, In New 
York, Most Rev. Dr. Corrigan had Ryans, 
McQuaids, O’Farrelis, Loughlins as his suf- 
fragan bishops. In Philadelphia the bishops 
were Mullens, Phelans, O’Haras. Most Rev. 
Dr. Riordan was in San Francisco. 

A generation passes and the 1920 Directory 
is even more crowded with archbishops and 
bishops bearing Irish names. Ward, Dunne, 
Cotter, Kiely, Collins, Lucey in England; 
McCarthy, Toner, J. A. Maguire in Scotland. 
In the United States of America, Cardinal 
O'Connell, Archbishops Dougherty, Hayes, 
Hanna, Dowling, Glennon, Curley; Bishops 
Donahue, Monaghan, Rice, Farelly, Kelly, 
O’Donaghue, Keane, OReilly. Duffy, O’'Con- 
nor, Curry, Hickey, Garvey, McDevitt, 
Lillis. In Canada, O'Leary, Forbes, O'Brien, 
Barry, MacCarthy. In Newfoundland, Roche 
and Power; in Australia, Kelly, O'Connor, 
Gallagher, Carroll, Dwyer, Hayden, Delaney, 
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Sheil, Phelan, Foley, MacCarty, Clune. In 
New Zealand, Cleary, O'Shea. 

And then another generation passes and, 
in the 1952 Directory, to read of those far-off 
dioceses and of the cardinals, archbishops, 
bishops, heads of the great orders and congre- 
gations is like reading a list of Irish parish 
priests. Cardinal Griffin in London, Cardi- 
nal Spellman in New York, Cardinal Stritch 
in Chicago, Cardinal Mooney in Detroit, 
Cardinal McGuigan in Canada, Cardinal Gil- 
roy in Sydney. The archbishops are like an 
army: Masterson of Birmingham, McGrath 
of Cardiff, O'Boyle of Washington, Keough 
of Baltimore, Cushing of Boston, Kilroy of 
Milwaukee, Walsh of Newark, Connolly of 
Seattle, Howard of Portland, O'Hara of Phil- 
adelphia, O'Sullivan and O'Neill of Canada, 
Finbarr Ryan of the Port of Spain, Mannix 
of Melbourne, McGuire of New South Wales, 
Duhig of Brisbane, Tweedy of Hobart, O'Shea 
of New Zealand. 

Everyone on that list is an archbishop 
and who will number the bishops with Gaelic 
names exactly: 10 in the Province of New 
York, 7 in the Province of Baltimore, 9 in 
the Province of Boston, 6 in the Province of 
Chicago, 5 in Philadelphia, 4 in St. Paul, 
another 4 in San Antonio, 3 in Cincinnati, 3 
in St. Louis, 3 in Portland, others in Santa 
Fe, Lost Angeles, Dubuque, Louisville, Den- 
ver. There is a Gleeson in Alaska and a 
Hayes in the Philippines; there is a Hagarty 
in the West Indies and a Roche in India. 
There are Rogans, O'Learys, Whelans, Hur- 
leys, Colberts, McCarthys, Kellys in Africa. 

In some of the Archdioceses, to read the 
heads of the attendant sees is like hearing 
the names at a Gaelic League meeting. With 
His Grace Thomas O'Shea, of New Zealand, 
there is a McKeefry, a Liston, a Lyons, an 
O'Neill, a Kavanagh, and a Foley. Most 
Reverend Dr. Doody, of New South Wales, 
has Nortons, Carrolls, Farellys, Gleesons, 
Tooheys, as his fellow members of that hier- 
archy. I could go on with Irish names and 
fill this page. 

This is a tremendous flowering from the 
most western and one of the smallest of the 
European islands and we have cited only 
the highest. The monsignori, the archdea- 
cons, the rectors, the parish priests, the eu- 
rates, the chaplains, the order priests, the 
teaching brothers, the nuns, the nursing 
orders are unmentioned. They go every- 
where and teach every nation. I have a 
brother a Jesuit in Hong Kong; my wife has 
a sister a nun in Providence, R. I.; an old 
jail friend of mine (we had trouble with 
the Black and Tans) is a missionary in 
Manila, another is a parish priest in South 
Africa, a third is in charge of a chapel out- 
side Melbourne. And so it goes: There is 
not an Irish family who has not a member 
or a close friend or old comrade at the ends 
of the earth serving God. 

As I have shown, this is not of the bygone 
years. It is not a story of the last genera- 
tion, of the good old times; it is of this 
generation, of today, At this very hour 
there are hundreds of young men and women 
who could have a pleasant and materially 
profitable life, but they are preparing for 
the hardships of the missions in Korea, in 
Africa, in Asia, wherever pagans are and 
dangers lie. Hardly a week passes but a 
plane leaves Shannon or a steamship slips 
past the Dublin quays or a liner sails out of 
Liverpool, and on board are—as the papers 
of this very morning state—a group of girls 
going to complete their novitiate in Texas, 
or Columban priests facing possible martyr- 
dom in Korea, or Irish Jesuits off to the 
Chinese borders, or Holy Ghost Fathers steer- 
ing for South Africa, or nuns waving goodby 
on the way to Australia. 

The Irish won't vanish. What they have 
given to God will protect them now as it has 
kept them through far darker times. What 
the present-day statistics give us reason to 
hope for the blessing of God will help us 
to realize. Instead of a vanishing race, we 
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are turning into a growing people, and in 
the last 40 years have held our own. 

Just as I end this article, the central sta- 
tistics office publishes its estimation of 
population for this part of Ireland. It is 
2,984,000—an increase of 24,000 since 1951. 
The registrar general in Belfast has an- 
nounced a 5,000 gain in the 6 counties. So 
in 40 years our population has declined by 
29,967, which is 749 people, on an average, 
for each of the 40 years. At that rate, we 
will have vanished 5,000 years or so from 
now. 

Postscript.—Mr. Ahearne has this to add: 

“After I had dispatched my article on the 
Vanishing Irish, there was issued volume II, 
part I, of the 1951 census. It deals with mar- 
riages, number of children, reproduction 
rates, and emigration and bears out all that 
has been written above. It makes that if 
emigration could be stopped or lessened— 
and it was abnormally high from 1946 to 
1951 (120,000)—all fear of the future would 
disappear. For, though the marriages were 
still late and a fourth of our people never 
married, the age at which our men and 
women are marrying is, as shown in this vol- 
ume, noticeably becoming younger, and the 
rate at which they are marrying is becoming 
noticeably greater. This census volume com- 
ments on ‘the pronounced decline in the 
numbers of single men and women and the 
concomitant in the numbers of married dur- 
ing each of the last two intercensal periods.’ 

“The marriages are extraordinarily fruit- 
ful. The fertility rate has declined in these 
last 5 years by 5 percent, but it is still ‘ex- 
ceptionally high by international standards’ 
and births per 1,000 married women were at 
the rate of 253 for the 26 counties, the high- 
est for any of the 23 other nations given. It 
was above Poland, the next highest, by 9 per- 
cent. The 6-county rate is 208, the fifth 
highest on the list, as compared with Italy, 
Canada, Norway, Finland, Spain, and South 
Africa, all below and well below 200, the 
United States being second last with only 
122 births per 1,000 married women and 
Britain last with 111. 

“The reproduction rate is still among the 
highest, if not actually the highest among 
the nations (no comparative statistics are 
given), And another figure guaranteeing the 
future of the Irish race, if emigration can be 
lessened, is the remarkable increase in young 
children—the Ireland of tomorrow. Seven 
years ago, there were 823,394 children below 
15 years of age; in 1951, there were 854,810 
and, judging by the provisional figures for 
1952, that total is now nearer 900,000. The 
Irish, thank God, are there to stay.” 


Rising Rates of Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 18, 1953 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, 
there is a brief article in the Washing- 
ton Post of this morning which tells 
quite well the story of the rising rates of 
interest. It has to do with the sale of 
municipal bonds by the city of Miami, 
Fla. I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STILL RISING 

Financial circles were left gaping at the 

interest cost involved in yesterday's biggest 


financing venture. Miami, Fla., offered $16 
million of general sewer bonds and $11,100,- 
000 of sewer revenue obligations at competi- 
tive bidding. But only one bid was re- 
ceived. Smith, Barney & Co., Blyth & Co., 
and Ira Haupt & Co. named a net-interest 
charge of 4.32 percent on the tax-exempt 
bonds, bidding 99 on coupons ranging from 
4 to 5 percent. Reoffering yields range from 
3 to 4.25 percent on 1957-93 maturities. 


Berlin Fights for Liberty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1953 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
have read with a great deal of surprise 
and amazement about the events in East 
Berlin in recent days. This will go down 
as a glorious page in the fight for liberty. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I wish to insert an editorial 
from the New York Times of June 18, 
entitled “Berlin’s Day of Glory.” The 
editorial, which speaks volumes, reads as 
follows: 

BERLIN’s Day OF GLORY 

The Germans of East Berlin have made a 
gesture that will rank high in the history of 
Germany and of European civilization. 
They fought for liberty against tyranny— 
blindly, hopelessly, and bravely. They 
branded communism with an iron that will 
sear so deeply the Reds will never lose the 
scar. The Soviets can shoot down German 
men and women because they have the 
tanks and the machineguns, but now we 
know, and history will know, that there is a 
courage and spirit in the German peopie 
which will not indefinitely brook oppression. 
Wednesday, June 17, 1953, will be a day of 
glory, however cruelly the manifestation is 
now punished. 

One stands in amazement at what has hap- 
pened, because we saw the Germans accept 
Nazism and follow its banner into tyrannies 
as reprehensible as the Communist oppres- 
sion. No doubt the answer is that Nazism 
was a German movement with widespread 
popular support. Its nationalism and racism 
had a great appeal to the German tempera- 
ment, and Hitler came at a time when Ger- 
mans desperately sought release from deg- 
radation and misery. In the Eastern Zone 
Germans have been learning for 8 years how 
it feels to be the victims of a tyranny, and a 
foreign one to boot. They owed no alle- 
giance or discipline to the Russians—on the 
contrary. The whole East Zone must have 
been seething like a volcano and when the 
Soivets tried clumsily to make a little gesture 
and to allow a little freedom of expression 
the pent-up emotions exploded with astound- 
ing fury. 

It is especially wonderful that it should 
have happened just at that time and place. 
East Berlin is the one spot in the world 
where there is a window in the Iron Cur- 
tain. We have all, so to speak, seen with 
our own eyes a great and brave demonstra- 
tion against the Soviets. Before this we had 
heard again and again of riots here or there 
in the dark cities where communism holds 
sway, but all we could rely upon were ru- 
mors, reports, and the belated accounts of 
refugees. In Berlin, for some hours of high 
courage, we saw and recorded what hap- 
pened. 

This strikes a real blow for German unifi- 
cation, and not for the sort of unity the Reds 
were seeking. No finer present has been 
made to Chancellor Adenauer, who is facing 
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an election in September and can now point 
to the blazing fact that the heart of East- 
ern Germany is as free as the West's. 

No more could have been asked than what 
happened. Unarmed men can die, but they 
cannot overcome the armies of occupation. 
Moreover, there was no planning and no 
leadership, for this was a spontaneous out- 
burst, a true, instinctive expression of pro- 
found feelings. What were those feelings, 
when one gets down to their substance, if 
not the perennial, inextinguishable urge of 
the human heart for freedom? An event 
like this proves beyond any doubt that totali- 
tarianism must in the long run be defeated. 
In these days when overwhelming power can 
be concentrated in the army and police, no 
people can rise to overthrow a totalitarian 
government. Such regimes can only be de- 
stroyed by conquest from outside, as the 
German, Italian, and Japanese Governments 
were in the Second World War, or by “palace 
revolutions” which may or may not pave the 
way for democracy. 

Yet tyranny cannot conquer either; it can 
only hold a lid over the flame of freedom 
and the Russians saw yesterday what can 
happen when that lid is lifted even slightly. 

Thanks to the eternal dialectrical process 
of history one can feel certain that the evils 
of communism will engender the forces of 
opposition that will overthrow it. But this 
truth is only valid because men have al- 
ways fought tyranny as the East Berliners did 
yesterday. When men fight under the ban- 
ner of liberty they are fighting and dying for 
all of us. And so we say to those who rose 
in the streets of Berlin: “Well done. You 
have not fought in vain.” 


Eisenhower’s Retreat on Book Burning 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, it is the 
source of the keenest disappointment 
that President Eisenhower has chosen 
not to stand firmly behind his words at 
Dartmouth, “Don’t join the book burn- 
ers.“ At his press conference yesterday, 
he seems to have missed a basic point of 
the discussion. As today’s Washington 
Post editorial states, the President de- 
molished something of a strawman.” His 
wrath has departed. He has failed in 
making the distinction clear between 
controversial quotes and open Commu- 
nist propaganda. He has permitted 
those who have seen fit to classify all 
controversial literature as Communist 
literature to glory in their own sickness 
of mind. 

It is a great pity that President Eisen- 
hower has failed to stand his ground. 
He had given us hope that his would be 
the strongest voice in the fight for intel- 
lectual freedom. Secretary Dulles has 
lost control of his Department with ref- 
erence to this issue. Whether President 
Eisenhower will continue to permit the 
abdication of the State Department in 
this respect remains to be seen. We must 
sincerely hope that in reviewing the ac- 
tions of the State Department on books 
and overseas libraries, that his own act 
will be more in keeping with the strength 
of his statement at Dartmouth than with 
his retreat at the press conference 
yesterday. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. PURTELL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 18, 1953 


Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “Proclaim Liberty,” broadcast 
over the radio on June 7, 1953, by Rabbi 
Morris Silverman, of Hartford, Conn., 

chairman of the Commission on Civil 
Rights of Connecticut. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


In the Book of Leviticus, chapter 25, verse 
10, we find these words, “Proclaim liberty 
throughout the land, to all the inhabitants 
thereof.” 

These same words inscribed on the Liberty 
Bell, highlighted in 1776 the proclamation 
of our independence, and heralded the per- 
manent establishment of our American way 
of life. This proclamation is a pertinent text 
not merely because we are approaching both 
Flag Day, June 14, and the Fourth of July, 
but also because these imperishable words 
are of paramount significance to us for any 
and every day of the year. Ever resounding 
with a contemporaneous ring in our ears, 
they should be engraved on our hearts as 
well as on the Liberty Bell. 

Let us clearly understand what liberty is 
and what it is not. Liberty is not the right 

to do as one pleases. Cain did as he pleased. 
Having slain his brother Abel, he coldly and 
cruelly asked, Am I my brother's keeper?” 
Freedom does not give us the capricious right 
to cry out “fire” when there is no fire. Free- 
dom does not grant us license to cater to our 
whims, temper and passions. He is a deluded 
man who thinks he is a free citizen if he can 
squander wealth in gambling, or wallow in- 
toxicated in the gutter, living room or coun- 
try club. Such a man, far from being free, 
is a slave to his weaknesses. 

The goal of freedom is to be our own 
master, but we cannot be our own master 
until we master ourselves. Liberty for the 
individual is not merely release for external 
control but the far greater achievement of 
self-control. Freedom is a spiritual quality. 
“Who is strong? He who controls himself,” 
declared an ancient rabbinic sage. Freedom 
is not the right to do what one likes, but 
the duty to do what one ought to do for the 
common The right to human liberty 
carries with it profound moral imperatives. 
It means obedience not only to the still small 
voice of conscience but also to the stern voice 
of duty. 

It may seem paradoxical to assert that 
the existence of law makes men free; that 
real freedom lies in the observance of and 
respect for the law, in recognizing the sov- 
ereignty of a constitutional government. 
The law limits our freedom in hundreds of 
ways. But only if the law registers the will 
of the people, and is for the benefit of all, 
only if we exercise the liberty to choose those 
representatives who make our laws and the 
officers to execute them—then, and only 
then, can we be said to be truly free. 

“Proclaim liberty throughout the land.” 
Our forefathers valiantly proclaimed this 
message in the Declaration of Independence, 
and they spelled it out in our Constitution 
and in the Bill of Rights. What are these 
rights? They are not only the freedom of 
religious worship, freedom of speech and 
press, and the right to petition. They also 
include “The right of the people to be se- 


cure in their persons, houses, papers, and 
effects, against unreasonable searches and 
seizures, 

„„ nor shall any person be subject 
for the same offense to be twice put in 
jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall (he) be 
compelled * * to be a witness against 
himself, nor be deprived of life, liberty, or 
property, without due process of law; nor 
shall private property be taken for public 
use, without just compensation. 

“* * * the accused shall enjoy the right 
to a speedy and public trial, by an impartial 
jury” and to be informed of the nature and 
cause of the accusation; to be confronted 
with the witnesses against him; to have 
compulsory process for obtaining witnesses 
in his favor, and to have the assistance of 
counsel for his defense. ‘Excessive bail 
shall not be required, nor excessive fines 
imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments 
inflicted.” 

These rights and others guaranteed by our 
laws undergird the whole structure of our 
American way of life, But never should. we 
take these precious rights for granted. They 
should indeed be emblazoned in letters of 
gold on the walls of our schools, homes, fac- 
tories, and public buildings. 

However, the concept of rights is only 
one side of the coin of freedom. The ob- 
verse side of that coin bears the word obli- 
gation. There can be no freedom without 
the fulfillment of duties. Rights themselves 
imply obligations, privileges imply responsi- 
bilities. Society must be concerned with the 
rights of all individuals; individuals them- 
selves must be concerned with the welfare 
of the whole community. Without interde- 
pendence, independence becomes anarchy. 
Every individual is rightfully bound to de- 
vote his talents and substance to the build- 
ing of a better order of society. While it is 
true that no equitable social order can ever 
flourish without the protection of individual 
liberties, on the other hand, the individual 
citizen can never be secure without that 
fortifying and safeguarding authority which 
resides in the conscience and consent of the 
governed. And the glory of our American 
Constitution is the pure and simple recog- 
nition of this fact. 

Furthermore, freedom implies not only 
the fulfillment of our responsibilities but 
also our readiness to sacrifice self for the 
common good. The framers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the architects of 
the Constitution were men of tremendous 
courage and profound faith in the free will 
of man under God. But they knew that free- 
dom must be merited as well as inherited. 
As Goethe expressed it, “He alone merits 
liberty who dally achieves it.“ When we 
sing, “From every mountainside, let freedom 
ring,” let us not naively assume there is 
some mysterious ingredient in our soil that 
makes for freedom. Under adverse circum- 
stances, our mountainsides might just as 
well resound to the stentorian decrees of 
tyranny. Now as always, “Eternal vigilance 
is the price of liberty.” 

Inevitably, freedom and security go to- 
gether. Benjamin Franklin, one of the shap- 
ers and signers of the declaration, observed 
that “They that give up essential liberty to 
obtain a temporary safety deserve neither lib- 
erty nor safety.” When freedom is con- 
sistently encouraged and upheld in all walks 
of life, in labor, industry, politics, religion, 
education, and in the scientific laboratory, 
there is the ever-present conviction that all 
our national problems can be solved and our 
cherished security forever preserved. 

Trial by television, the condemnation of 
others on the basis of heresay, the careless 
practice of character assassination, and the 
imputing of gullt by mere association—these 
are a negation of the American way of life. 
The very foundation of our law is estab- 
lished upon the premise that the accused is 
innocent until proven guilty. And it was 
Albert Einstein who recently declared, “Un- 
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less human imagination is free, and the hu- 
man intellect unafraid, there can be no new 
knowledge, no real progress, no fresh hope.” 

Our text for this day was once the sub- 
ject of a lively discussion in the Talmud. 
“Proclaim liberty throughout the land unto 
all the inhabitants thereof.“ One sage 
asked, Are we to proclaim liberty as the 
verse implies only in the Holy Land”? “No,” 
was the answer, “the law is—we are to pro- 
claim liberty everywhere—in all the coun- 
tries of the world.” 

The world today, more than ever closely 
knit, has become a small neighborhood. If 
it means anything at all, liberty must be 
understood as indivisible and universal. As 
long as slavery anywhere exists, liberty is 
everywhere endangered. You cannot long 
have liberty in one country if there be 
tyranny in another. How well we know that 
when even 1 finger is bruised the whole 
body is in pain. 

“If liberty is to be proclaimed everywhere,” 
asked another of the Hebrew sages, “then 
why does the verse say ‘Proclaim liberty 
throughout the land’?” And the answer he 
was given is most illuminating. We must 
first proclaim it in the land in which we live. 
We must begin by making liberty a reality 
in our own country. As long as it truly 
exists in one country, there is the endur- 
ing hope that it will spread all over the 
world, Like charity, liberty must begin at 
home. Freedom is not a static condition, a 
state of deep freeze—it is a continuing proc- 
ess, a democratic process, a dynamic process 
directed to sublime purpose. And the pur- 
pose is to translate in life those very words 
inscribed in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, which are rooted in Biblical teaching: 
“Man is endowed by his Creator with cer- 
tain unalienable rights * * among these 
are life, liberty and the pursuit of happl- 
ness.“ 

The Creator has endowed all men with 
these inalienable rights. But God never en- 
dowed solely the white man, or those ot any 
particular faith, but all men, those of all 
colors and all beliefs. We must proclaim 
and uphold liberty so that every Individual 
shall develop his capacities—physical as well 
as spiritual. We must proclaim, uphold, and 
defend liberty in order to insure to everyone 
equality of opportunity in employment, edu- 
cation, health, recreation, and housing. We 
must proclaim, uphold, and defend liberty 
so that every human being may be permitted 
to live in dignity and self-respect. 

Some considerable and significant progress 
has been made in proclaiming, upholding, 
and defending the concept of liberty, but a 
great deal more remains to be achieved. The 
greatness of the United States is not that it 
is already and actually a land of freedom, but 
that basically all decent people in this coun- 
try—and their number is legion—earnestly 
desire with every fiber of their being that we 
become and continue to be the land of the 
free. To proclaim liberty means no mere 
verbal affirmation but ever-vigilant action to 
implement every phase of the Bill of Rights. 
It means self-emancipation, self-discipline, 
self-sacrifice, and the utmost consecration to 
the task of making liberty the universal 
human law. 


“Oh heavenly Father, 
If we would bear the torch of freedom's light 
Into a world where men are still in servitude, ` 
Help us to first emancipate ourselves 
From the fetters of fear, of self-contempt, 
Of ignorance and blinding hate, 
And set our own souls free, 


“May that day soon dawn, we pray—that day 
of liberty 
When every shackle forged by man is loosed 
to set him free, 
When serfdom's yoke is broken, every tyrant 
numbled low. 
When man shall take his brother's hand and 
loving kindness show. 
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When all are free from poverty, and all are 
aes free from fear, 

And all are free to worship Thee and to Thy 
law .adhere. 

Oh, may we never weary grow and may we 
never cease .. 

To work for such a blessed world where all 
men shall be free.” 

Amen, 


United World Federalists of Maryland 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD T. MILLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1953 


Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, in these days when our citizens 
have become alerted to the dangers of 
Communist infiltration, it is unfortunate 
that certain types of news headlines tend 
to create unfounded suspicions. Recent- 
ly the United World Federalists of Mary- 

‘land were drawn into this situation to 
some extent because of news reports that 
those attending one of their public meet- 
ings were being checked by State officers. 

Under leave granted, I am here in- 
serting the contents of a letter from the 
Governor of Maryland to the president 
of the organization which should serve 
to place this incident in its true light: 

' ANNAPOLIS, Mo., May 16, 1953. 
Mr. DANTEL B. DUGAN, 

President, United World Federalists of 
Maryland, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

Dear Mr. Ducan: I have your letter of May 
13, and I agree with you that certain sig- 
nificant damage to your organization—the 
United World Federalists of Maryland—has 
been left in the wake of the surveillance over 
the meeting in the Lyric last Sunday night 
and the attendant and subsequent publicity. 

You are aware, of course, that I promptly 
expressed my shock and distress over that 
action by the antisubversive division of the 
State law department, and that I was assured 
by the attorney general that he also dis- 
approved. It was agreed between us that 
such efforts at enforcement would not be 
tolerated in the future. 

However, your present concern is over the 
reflections you feel may have been cast on 
the loyalty of the United World Federalists 
of Maryland. You suggest that when I am 
“satisfied that there was no reason to single 
out the Federalists for search!“ that I “make 
an appropriate announcement to that effect." 

I am satisfied now, and always have been, 
that there is no reason to suspect your or- 
ganization of disloyalty or to single it out 
for special investigation. 

The members of the United World Fed- 
eralists of Maryland are patriotic, loyal 
citizens. Their aim, like the aim of most 
of us, is the abolishing of war. The service 
thut they perform in stimulating thought 
and discussion on this subject is a good one. 
It would be a shame, indeed, if any official 
action were to discourage those who now 
belong to the organization, those who may 
want to belong, or those who may merely 
want to hear the theories of the group as 
expressed in its public meetings. 

With highest regards, I am yours for free 
and open discussion of all honorable methods 
for seeking the solution to the problems of 
this Nation and the world, 

Sincerely; 
THEODORE R. MCKELDIN, 
Governor, 


Meaning to the Story 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1953 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the beautiful city of San Lean- 
dro, in California, is rich in many things. 
Its colorful history has been preserved 
for future generations by Reginald R. 
and Grace B. Stuart, two of its honored 
citizens. 

This husband-and-wife team of ex- 
pertly trained and qualified historians 
have delved into the musty records of 
the past. They have made it possible 
for us to relive those earthy days. 

The Stuarts have not tried to hide be- 
hind a high-glossed picture the sweat 
and never-ending work that went into 
the development of a new community. 

We relive with them the fears, the 
frustrations, and the ever-present grow- 
ing pains that, like death and taxes, are 
always with us. 

Their newest contribution, How Firm 
a Foundation, deals with the history of 
the First Methodist Church of San Lean- 
dro, which celebrates its centennial in 
this year of our Lord 1953. 

Let the clever editor of the San Lean- 
dro News Observer tell you about the au- 
thors and the book. 

This editorial, The Meaning of the 
Story, appeared in the June 10, 1953, 
edition of that paper: 

MEANING TO THE STORY 

Grace Stuart is a historian too, although 
her husband R. R. Stuart gets the usual 
masculine lion’s share of notice. She's a 
former teacher, or more exactly, she is a 
teacher who no longer confines her activities 
formally to the classroom. 

All that is preface to the fact that Mrs. 
Stuart, in the most friendly sense, has in- 
sisted that she is waiting for this newspaper’s 
comments on the latest Stuart production, 
How Firm a Foundation, issued to celebrate 
the centenary of the First Methodist Church 
in San Leandro. It already has received 
good notices away from home. 

When the minister received the first ad- 
vance copy, to be sent to Chancellor Tully C. 
Knoles of the College of Pacific as part of 
the centenial celebration, he couldn't resist 
bringing it to the edtor's desk first of all. 

The book, the paper, the page design, the 
type faces, the press work, the meticulous 
care all were evident of the skill of a crafts- 
man. And so we'll quote ourselves so that 
more than the minister may hear. This 
book is not a job you bought and paid for,” 
we said. “Whoever printed and bound it, 
set his standard by the best he could do, 
not by the number of dollars you contracted, 
This book is a labor of love.” 

That was the jewel case. 
inside? 

Centennial books and commemorative 
programs are essentially dull to most readers, 
They list names and events which are mean- 
ingful only to the esoteric. They are basi- 
cally compilations of some old records which 
are reproduced simply because they are old, 
and mention of some contempararies simply 
because they are alive. It is essential in 
such records to credit both those who serve 
and those who occupy the offices which should 
indicate service. 


What was 
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To do even that much is a tremendous 
task. But the Stuarts have not simply 
copied. They are scholarly researchers, The 
footnotes, appendices, and index bear tribute 
to the task to which they successfully set 
themselves. They went to sources, they 
sought out sources, and they kept searching 
for more. 

Is this, then, a dull book? Is it of interest 
only to Methodists, or to descendants of pio- 
neer San Leandro families? It is none of 
that. 

The San Leandro scene is now presented 
through a new window, giving a vista which 
had previously been obscured. And it is the 
whole community which passes in parade, 
This is not solely a story of one church, 
but of community church endeavor as alter- 
nately buoyed up and depressed by the 
changing years. 

It tells the story of San Leandro and of 
the entire opposite shore of Contra Costa 
and Alameda—the Spanish land grants, the 
migrant families in the unsettled dawn of 
American development, the squatters, and 
eventually the church and seeming perma- 
nence. 

It traces the original San Leandro land 
boom when this became the county seat. 
It tells of the cooperation of churches, and 
the varying winds of fortune. (Catholics 
donated the church site and started the 
Protestants on their way, for example. But 
the later period of settlement by Catholic 
Portuguese set back the Protestant growth.) 

The earthquake, the loss of the county 
seat and community dominance brought 
problems. The new land boom came within 
our day. This is a continuous living story, 
unfolding from page to page. 

The Stuarts have created a moving and 
compelling pageant out of the materials. 
They have given meaning to the day-by-day 
events which have spread their pattern over 
the last 100 years. And that is the real 
purpose of history, to point out the mean- 
ing of events. 

The contents of the jewel case are like 
the case itself, The work is a labor of love, 


Value of Silver and Gold in Production of 
Copper, Lead, and Zinc 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PAT McCARRAN 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 18, 1953 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, in an 
address before the Copper and Brass 
Warehouse Association at Chicago, Mr. 
E. O. Sowerwine, vice president of Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Co., clearly de- 
picted the value of silver and gold in 
making possible the production of large 
quantities of copper, lead, and zinc from 
ores which otherwise would not be com- 
mercial. He reviewed the Government's 
war and postwar role in the copper in- 
dustry, with particular reference to the 
strategic metals stockpile and its su- 
preme importance for national defense. 
In view of his long experience in the 
mining industry and the broad concepts 
of economics and world affairs, I believe 
his comments timely and worthy of seri- 
ous consideration. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that his address be inserted in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


It is indeed a pleasure to meet with you 
today and to discuss a few of the items of in- 
terest to all of us in our business life. We 
have been going through a period of regi- 
ness having any connection with metals. 
This has been an equal burden upon those 
engaged primarily in the production of the 
metals, and you gentlemen who so ably han- 
dle their distribution in your direct contact 
with the ultimate consumers. In some re- 
spects you have borne a heavier burden than 
those of us in the producing end. While 
every incentive and every prodding by Gov- 
ernment has been directed toward maximum 
production, the amount allocated to you for 
general distribution was steadily decreased 
until you must have felt the pinch quite 
severely. 

While your business ts principally that of 
distributing copper and brass products, as 
well as other basic metals, and while your 
source of supply does not necessarily go back 
in the production line beyond the primary 
fabricator, I believe you may be interested 
in the problems affecting the producing in- 
dustry. The basic source of your supply is 
the ore in the ground. 

There is a strange misconception, but one 
unfortunately held by too many people, that 
we mine copper, lead, zinc, silver, and other 
metals. We don’t mine these metals. We 
mine ore, which has been well defined, from 
an economic point of view, as metal-bearing 
rock which can be mined and beneficiated 
at a profit. If the rock will not meet that 
test it isn’t ore; it is waste. The line of de- 
marcation between ore and waste is in many 
cases a very tenuous one, and much material 
passes from one classification to the other 
with each major change in the price of the 
component metals, or of those factors enter- 
ing into cost of production, of which the 
wage scale is all important. Most of the 
copper produced in the United States comes 
from ores which also contain appreciable 
values in silver and gold. It is the com- 
bined estimated recoverable value of the 
copper, silver, and gold versus the cost of 
mining, concentrating, smelting, refining, 
transportation, etc., which determines 
whether the rock will be mined or passed by 
as waste. In many cases the silver credit 
is the determining factor which makes the 
copper available to industry. 

Naturally grade of ore is important. You 
may be interested in the reports of the 
Bureau of Mines which show that the aver- 
age grade of all copper ores mined in the 
United States has steadily declined from 5.35 
percent copper in 1889 to less than 1 percent 
in recent years, with 1950 (latest data availa- 
ble) dropping to 0.89 percent; that is, only 
17.8 pounds of copper from 2,000 pounds of 
ore. This means that 1 ton of rock has a 
value in copper content at 30 cents per 
pound of $5.34 to cover all the costs of pro- 
duction and delivery of the refined copper 
to the customer. Just compare this with the 
cost of 1 ton of top soil for your lawn. 

While grade is important, the all control- 
ling factor is cost of labor. In the final anal- 
ysis the cost of production of any manufac- 
tured article, aside from whatever value is 
attributed to raw material in place, is the 
accumulation of wages. You are thoroughly 
cognizant of the steady increase in wages 
applicable to your own operations. At the 
same time the price of your supplies and 
semimanufactured goods has risen but you 
may not have attributed this increase direct- 
ly to wage scales. A producer of basic raw 
materials feels the impact of higher wages 
immediately as the big percentage of his total 
cost is direct labor. The percentage of direct 
labor steadily decreases as the material ap- 
proaches the final form for delivery to ulti- 
mate consumer. Copper is perhaps the best 
example of this. Throughout the West the 


copper industry was unionized and on an 
8-hour day long before the 8-hour day be- 
came general in industry. There was a long 
period of adjustment, which finally resulted 
in 1912 in one of the most perfect profit- 
sharing schemes ever devised, This was an 
equitable sliding scale of wages based upon 
the price of copper, This arrangement be- 
came standard practice in all western copper- 
mining districts and continued without in- 
terruption until it was destroyed by the ac- 
tion of Government officials in arbitrarily 
fixing the price of copper at 12 cents per 
pound on August 12, 1941, a price unrealis- 
tically low in view of the rapidly increasing 
wages in all lines of industry, particularly in 
the shipyards and the airplane factories. 
You may be astounded to know that if that 
sliding scale arrangement had been con- 
tinued in effect, the price of copper required 
to warrant present scale of wages in the 
copper mines would be more than 60 cents 
per pound. This is based upon actual pres- 
ent scale of wages without including cost to 
the companies of social security, workmen's 
compensation, hospitalization, shift differ- 
entials, insurance, pensions, vacations, and 
special paid holidays, 

Fixing the price of copper at 12 cents per 
pound in August 1941 was a colossal blunder. 
War had been raging in Europe for almost 
2 years and although the United States had 
not yet officially been drawn into the war, we 
were actively assisting the allies. Any one 
with even the most superficial knowledge of 
the mining industry must have known that 
such a low price would retard rather than 
increase production. No war in modern 
times has been won without an ample sup- 
ply of copper as it is absolutely essential. 
Shortage of copper, more than any other 
factor, was responsible for Germany losing 
the war. 

The ink on the order fixing the price at 12 
cents was scarcely dry, when the seriousness 
of the situation was realized by more in- 
telligent people in Washington, but OPA 
Officials were too bull-headed to correct the 
price. Instead the socialistic premium price 
plan for copper, lead, and zinc was concocted. 
This scheme deluded many fabricators of 
copper into believing that copper cost them 
only 12 cents per pound. Actually they paid 
an excess of more than $118 million in pre- 
miums taken from all taxpayers including 
the buyers of copper. The average bonus on 
premium production was 4.9 cents per pound 
in 1942, 5.7 cents in 1943 and more than 6 
cents in 1944 and 1945. Some companies re- 
ceived 30 cents or more per pound for their 
copper. I am convinced that more copper 
would have been produced in the United 
States during the war period and at less net 
cost to the Government in view of the high 
rate of income taxes and excess profits taxes, 
if a free market had prevailed or if a uni- 
form price had been fixed at a remunerative 
level. During those 4 years total production 
of copper was only two-thirds of actual con- 
sumption in the United States. Perhaps the 
result of the world conflict might have been 
disastrously different, had we not received 
net imports of more than 2 million tons from 
friendly sources of supply, principally from 
Chile, 

During the war, the utilization of copper 
was restricted largely to military purposes 
and only the most essential civilian needs 
were permitted to participate. This resulted 
in a pent-up demand which maintained con- 
sumption at a high rate following the termi- 
nation of controls. Consumption of copper 
in 1946 was only about 80 percent of the 
average for the previous 4 years. There 
was an increase of about 9 percent in 1947 
over 1946, and 1948 showed a further increase 
of about 4 percent over 1947, each year 
establishing a new peacetime high record. 
You will recall that the demand for copper 
in 1948 and early 1949 was as great as it 
has been at any time. The price was firm 
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at 23.5 cents per pound. Every class of con- 
sumers was clamoring for more and more. 
Then suddenly buying stopped. Copper was 
practically unsalable and deliveries of pri- 
mary copper by producers to fabricators, 
which had averaged more than 100,000 tons 
per month in 1948, dropped steadily to a low 
of 22,011 tons in May 1949, and the price 
dropped to 16 cents per pound. Mines which 
had operated 7 days per week, cut to 6, to 5, 
to 4 days. Many closed. Labor forces be- 
came scattered. 

A little foresight at that time by the Wash- 
ington bureaucracy could have prevented 
many of the worries and heartaches and have 
made unnecessary much of the regimenta- 
tion inflicted upon industry during the past 
2 years. The Strategic and Critical Ma- 
terials Stockpiling Act was passed by Con- 
gress in 1946. It provided “That the natural 
resources of the United States in certain 
strategic and critical materials being de- 
ficient or insufficiently developed to supply 
the industrial, military, and naval needs of 
the country for common defense, it is the 
policy of the Congress and the purpose and 
intent of this act to provide for the acquisi- 
tion and retention of stocks of these ma- 
terials and to encourage the conservation 
and development of sources of these ma- 
terials within the United States, and there- 
by decrease and prevent wherever possible 
a dangerous and costly dependence of the 
United States upon foreign nations for sup- 
plies of these materials in times of national 
emergency.” 

Copper was near the top of those materials 
listed as strategic and critical. Fortunately 
a fairly large quantity, but only a trifling 
percentage of the amount required for a 
shooting war, had been acquired and stored. 
But when the golden opportunity was at 
hand not only to add to that reserve at sub- 
normal price, but to sustain and maintain 
a healthy producing industry, those re- 
sponsible for carrying out the purpose of the 
act were not interested. No purchases were 
made and a potential 150,000 tons or more 
was lost. The number of people employed 
in the copper producing industry in the 
United States dropped more than 10 per- 
cent and has not been restored to this date. 

You know what has happened since then. 
Demand advanced by leaps and bounds, 
Consumption in 1950 was 1,438,237 tons ex- 
ceeding previous peacetime high by 43,930 
tons or more than 3 percent. Deliveries in 
1951 and 1952 were slightly less, but would 
doubtless have established new high records 
if more copper had been obtainable. Prices 
skyrocketed. Many thousands of tons were 
sold in foreign countries at more than 50 
cents and up to 60 cents per pound. The do- 
mestic price was frozen at 24.5 cents per 
pound and a ceiling of 27.5 cents was fixed 
in the United States on imported copper. 
The latter restriction was removed in May 
1952 and a free market for foreign copper 
was established by OPS, resulting in a price 
of 36.5 cents per pound with eager buyers 
competing for every pound which could be 
brought in. But there was no ameliora- 
tion of the situation for those whose initia- 
tive and savings were invested in 
properties in the United States. As second- 
class citizens all producers except those di- 
rectly subsidized by the Government were 
still compelled to sell their copper for two- 
thirds of the only free market price until 
about 2 months ago, when, thanks to the 
ignorance of some Government official who 
had not the slightest idea of the effect of 
his order, scrap copper was freed from price 
control and OPS had no alternative but to 
free primary copper also. That order be- 
came effective February 25, 1953. 

A rather disordered and confusing market 
has developed since that date. The existing 
free market price of 36.5 cents was well es- 
tablished. If all domestic producers had 
adhered to that price, it is probable that 
just as much or even more copper would 
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have been sold since that date. But like 
the prisoner long incarcerated in a dark sub- 
terranean dungeon and suddenly restored to 
the full light of day, the producers have been 
groping their way and order is gradually 
emerging from chaos. Price will ultimately 
be determined by the supreme law of supply 
and demand in a free economy. 

If consumptive demand should radically 
decrease and if present rate of production is 
maintained or increased there would un- 
doubtedly be an accumulation of stocks with 
pressure upon price and a decline would re- 
sult. On the other hand if demand con- 
tinues at the rate which has existed in re- 
cent years all copper available will be mar- 
keted including the Chilean production with 
price fixed by the Chilean Government. Dur- 
ing the 12 years ended December 31, 1952, 
stocks have decreased 96,000 tons to the 
lowest possible level and, without including 
deliveries to the national emergency stock- 
pile, net imports of 433,000 tons per year 
have been required and have actually gone 
into current consumption. 

The report of the President’s Materials 
Policy Commission, generally referred to as 
the Paley Report, has forecast a demand by 
1975 for 2,500,000 tons per year, of which 
1,800,000 tons must come from primary mine 
production. This compares with actual aver- 
age consumption during the past 12 years 
of 1,354,566 tons, and approximately the 
same quantity of primary copper used last 
year. This calls for a very large increase in 
production from new sources of supply, much 
larger than a mere comparison of the ton- 
nages would indicate. It must be steadily 
borne in mind that copper ore is different 
from grains or any commodity that can be 
grown. It does not grow. It is irreplace- 
able. It is hidden away as one of the treas- 
ures of nature. Money makes possible its 
discovery, development, and extraction, but 
all the money in the United States Treasury 
could not create 1 ton of copper ore. 

Copper mining is an extractive industry. 
After an orebody has been discovered and 
removal of the ore has begun, the whole op- 
eration becomes one of destruction of the 
orebody as such and its conversion to usable 
metal. The life of the mine depends upon 
total tonnage and rate of extraction. For 
each orebody there is a definite limit not 
known in advance but inexorably approached 
with each ton removed, and some day the 
last ton will be removed. Prior to 1975 
many companies operating today will have 
removed that last ton. 

On the other hand, great progress has 
been made in recent years in the discovery 
and development of new mines, in many 
cases with Government assistance. Some of 
these are now in operation, but major pro- 
duction will not materialize in less than 2 
to 4 years. In forecasting production 1 year 
ago, it was anticipated that new production 
would add 125,000 tons to the supply for 
1952, but it is now clearly indicated that 
when accurate data is compiled it will dis- 
close the fact that 1952 primary production 
was less than 1951 in the United States, in 
the Western Hemisphere, and in the entire 
free world, The prospect for the immediate 
future is uncertain, but every effort will be 
made to insure maximum supply to the ex- 
tent that it is needed. However, if a re- 
cession should develop, overproduction must 
be avoided. The only real asset of a mining 
company is its reserve of ore. There is no 
reason why it should be dissipated, but every 
reason dictates prudent management in ad- 
justing production to demand, 

The one really important objective to 
which I hope to direct your thoughts tonight 
is that of national safety, of life itself, and 
cf freedom—without which life is only a 
mockery. We have seen freedom destroyed 
in country after country, whole nations en- 
slaved, and those individuals who would not 
bew in abject obedience to their Communist 
masters imprisoned or murdered, Every 


nation has been threatened—by direct ac- 
tion or by subversion and treachery within. 
The danger is constant, insidious, threat- 
ening. The United States has become the 
arsenal of democracy, the protector of the 
weak, and already the number of our casu- 
alties in Korea has grown to more than 
133,000. 

Our only hope of victory and the emanci- 
pation of those peoples for whom we entered 
the war is military strength. The enemy rec- 
ognizes nothing else. Strength comes only 
with an ample supply of munitions, actual 
or potential, so large that the enemy will re- 
spect it. That strength is not possible with- 
out an ample supply of copper, and that sup- 
ly is possible only with sufficient reserves in 
stockpile to supplement the inadequate po- 
tential production from mines located in the 
United States. As Major General Quinton, 
Acting Director for Industrial Programs, 
Munitions Board, stated in 1949: 

“If we do not have enough copper in the 
stockpile to supplement wartime production, 
the shortage of copper would be reflected in 
shortages of military end items using copper 
and brass, such as cartridge cases, radios and 
field telephones, tanks and trucks, ship en- 
gines, and radar sets.” 

During the recent investigation of the 
shortages of ammunition in Korea, when 
questioned as to what might haye been 
done to prevent it, Secretary of the Army 
Pace testified that he would have kept pro- 
duction of brass shell cases, instead of shift- 
ing to steel when copper appeared to be in 
short supply. 

The Strategic and Critical Materials Stock- 
piling Act of 1946 was not a sudden develop- 
ment. It was urgently advocated for several 
years prior to enactment but was impossible 
of implementation during the period of ac- 
tual warfare as every pound of copper and 
other strategic materials available was re- 
quired for current use. 

The American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers gave serious consid- 
eration to this subject. No group of men in 
the United States is equally qualified to 
weigh the various factors involved. The fol- 
lowing resolution was passed by that insti- 
tute on March 18, 1943: 

“Whereas the mobile and mechanized char- 
acter of global warfare has multiplied mani- 
fold the importance, in the production of 
vital munitions and equipment, of sundry 
critical and indispensable raw materials 
among which metals and minerals predomi- 
nate; and 

“Whereas in time of war the United States 
must rely entirely or in large part on sup- 
plies of minerals from one or the other of 
the following sources: (a) Deposits in for- 
eign countries that may be cut off by the 
enemy or that involve serious problems of 
transportation by land and sea; or (b) de- 
posits within the United States of inferior 
quality or limited extent, the exploitation of 
which entails delay and a disproportionate 
expenditure of labor, equipment, power, and 
transportation facilities; and 

“Whereas the only feasible alternative is 
for the Federal Government to purchase and 
accumulate during time of peace, stockpiles 
of these minerals which for the most part are 
indestructible and do not deteriorate; and 

“Whereas the cost of accumulating and 
maintaining such stockpiles in time of 
peace, although large in terms of dollars, is 
insignificant compared with their value 
when needed in a war emergency or the 
saving that might be effected by shortening 
a future war by even a few weeks; and 

“Whereas the whole project of accumulat- 
ing such stockpiles transcends any political 
or partisan considerations: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That appropriate legislation be 
enacted by the Congress of the United States 
that will designate or establish the organ- 
ization and provide the funds necessary to 
accumulate adequate reserve stockpiles of 
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critical minerals during the period of 10 
years immediately following the termination 
of the present war, with the understanding 
that the material in such stockpiles shall, 
under no consideration, be used except dur- 
ing a future war and except to the extent 
that changing technology shall destroy the 
indispensability of one or more of the min- 
erals in reserve stockpile.” 

Prior to passage of that act and subse- 
quent legislation pertaining to national de- 
fense there was practically unanimous agree- 
ment among the Senators and Congress- 
men as to the necessity of accumulating a 
stockpile of those strategic metals in which 
this country is deficient. It was recognized 
as an absolute essential for assuring victory 
in time of war and had the long-term advan- 
tage that if and when we might have a pe- 
riod of genuine peace instead of an armed 
truce, permanent peace might be obtained 
by the mere possession of a supply sufficiently 
large to deter attack by any nation or group 
of nations. 

Of course, the accumulation of such a 
stockpile would cost large sums of money, 
but only a trifle as compared with the cost 
of war itself. It would not be a current ex- 
pense but an investment, the best invest- 
ment the United States could make for safe- 
guarding its freedom and for preventing the 
slaughter of its sons on the battlefield. 

On April 2, 1953, the President transmitted 
to Congress the Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 
1953. It has the laudable purpose of im- 
proving the organization of the Executive 
Office of the President and of enabling one 
Executive Office agency to exercise strong 
leadership in our national mobilization effort, 
including both current defense activities 
and readiness for any future national emer- 
gency. 

But it eliminates the functions of the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board, the present 
Office of Defense Mobilization and the Sec- 
retaries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force so 
far as determining what and how much of 
the critical and strategic materials are to be 
stockpiled, and places final authority in the 
hands of a single individual, the Director of 
the new Office of National Mobilization, 

This would be a splendid move if the new 
Director were omniscient, if he had a broad 
clear concept of world politics and industrial 
conditions and if he were most zealous in 
safeguarding national security and protect- 
ing the lives of your sons. But what assur- 
ance is there that this position will always 
be held by a man endowed with these 
talents. What a catastrophe to our children 
and future generations if this responsibility 
were vested in a pacifist or one lulled into 
acceptance of the verbal promises of an 
enemy whose every word is a lie and who has 
broken every promise made. 

It is alarming indeed to note that the first 
act of the newly appointed Director is to 
discontinue purchases of copper for the 
stockpile. This is not because there is sufi- 
cient copper in the stockpile. The tonnage 
is pitifully inadequate. The excuse given 
is “to prevent added strain on a market 
which is not in too plentiful supply.” This 
is in odd contrast to almost simultaneous 
action by those Government agencies con- 
versant with the copper situation in elimi- 
nating all controls on refined copper because 
of a brighter supply picture. If the supply 
picture is brighter, and I believe it is, full 
advantage should be taken by the Govern- 
ment to enhance its reserves and thereby 
hasten the day of an honest and honorable 
peace. 

Of course current expenditures would be 
decreased if we ceased to invest in national 
defense. But at whata price. You, too, can 
decrease your personal expenditures by can- 
celing your insurance. What does it matter 
if your house does burn down? What dif- 
ference does it make if your automobile is 
wrecked or what judgments may be handed 
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Is it foolish to economize and pay premiums 
on life insurance? Apparently the great 
mass of American citizens does not think so, 
According to the Institute of Life Insurance 
at the end of last year 88 million people in 
the United States were carrying life insur- 
ance for a total of $278,500,000,000, an 
amount greatly in excess of our huge na- 
tional debt. 

An individual may decide for himself not 
to carry insurance, but should a nation of 
158 million people take such a risk? Should 
the decision be left to the judgment of any 
single individual? 

The risk is too great of finding ourselves 
in the same position as the helpless enslaved 
peoples of Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia, Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, Buigaria, Rumania, 
and all of the other countries now under the 
iron heel of the Red menace. 

If your son is called to battle he should 
at least be equipped with proper implements 
of war and enough ammunition to fight for 
survival. 


Loss of Plant Blamed on Cheap TVA 


Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1953 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following article from the New York 
World-Telegram and the Sun of Tues- 
day, June 16, 1953: 


Loss or PLANT BLAMED ON CHEAP TVA POWER 


Manpison, IND., June 16—The Madison 
Chamber of Commerce is complaining to 
Washington that cheap public power in the 
South has undercut its chances of getting 
a big new aluminum mill located here. 

Anthony Datillo Jr., chamber president, 
said the Fantus Factory Locating Service of 
New York informed him Madison was top 
choice until the Tennessee Valley Authority 
put in its power bid. He said TVA offered 
power for the mill at $1,000,000 a year less 
than Public Service Co., of Indiana could 
at Madison. 

“Federal funds furnish the difference, as 
part of the Federal deficit, insofar as we are 
able to see,” he said in an appeal to Indiana 
Senators and Representatives and to the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 

“We are bidding against our own dollars,” 
Mr. Datillo complained. “It doesn't make 
sense.” 

He said he doesn’t know what company 
is planning the mill or where it will now 
be built. 

He said Fantus chose Madison after sur- 
veys there and at Terre Haute and Vin- 
cennes. 

A combine of private utilities is building 
a 175-million-dollar power plant near Madi- 
son, mainly to furnish power to the Govern- 
ment's new atomic plant in southern Ohio. 
But Mr. Datillo said the plant will have a 
potential surplus of 175,000 kilowatts be- 
yond the atomic plant's needs. 

“If we have to continue to compete with 
cheaper power supplied by the taxpayer's 
dollar, we are going to lose other valuable 
industries,” he declared. 

“It seem a strange paradox,” agreed Wil- 
lian H. Book, evecutive vice president of the 
Indiana State Chamber of Commerce, “and 
the TVA at the present time is trying to get 
more money for new steam generators.” 


Commencement Address by Senator 
Saltonstall at the United States Naval 
Academy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 18, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the commencement address delivered by 
the senior Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. SALTONSTALL] at the United States 
Naval Academy on June 5, 1953. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

One evening in July 1946 I leaned on the 
rail of the top deck of one of the hospital 
ships anchored in Bikini Lagoon in the far 
Pacific. I was an observer at the atomic ex- 
periments and was quartered on the ship. I 
had just witnessed a movie thriller so I re- 
laxed by looking out in the clear moonlight 
and quietly marveling at the sight of about 
100 ships of all sizes and purposes as they 
lay sleeping at anchor. They all belonged 
to Uncle Sam. What a feeling of power the 
battleships and aircraft carriers gave. What 
speed was in the destroyers. How necessary 
were the troop carriers—the mobile repair 
ships—the hospital ships. In and out sped 
the launches—signals were fi orders. 

As I leaned on that rail I felt proud that I 
was an American citizen. With that pride 
was the knowledge that I was looking at a 
unit of the strongest navy in the world. 
With that pride was the knowledge that Uncle 
Sam had become the leader of the free na- 
tions of the world. With that pride was the 
accompanying sense of responsibility and 
duty that Uncle Sam now carried on his 
shoulders—shoulders no longer young and 
immature—shoulders now strong in the full 
growth of manhood. I stood beside the rail 
for almost half an hour and then went to my 
bunk. That night I slept, to dream of the 
sight I had witnessed from the top deck, 

Today you are students at one of the best 
educational institutions irr the world. The 
education you have just completed is the 
envy of boys all over the world. The liberal 
arts, the scientific studies, the practical work, 
the athletic and social contacts you have en- 
joyed have no equal in any institution any- 
where. (Not even at West Point or at Har- 
vard, I say with a smile.) 

Tomorrow you become officers of the United 
States Navy—you will then belong among 
those responsible for the leadership in the 
largest navy in the world. You will then 
belong among those to whom every one of us 
who are civilians look for security. You will 
belong among those whose leadership, well 
and skillfully exercised, will help to prevent 
world war III. As a citizen of Massachusetts, 
where men still go down to the sea in ships, 
I know how much we rely upon you. I might 
add that Marblehead and Beverly are still 
arguing as to which had the first ship of the 
United States Navy. 

We who come from New England are wont 
to say that our ancestors took their rifles 
from the hooks over the door, kissed their 
wives goodby, and went out to fight the Brit- 
ish. Today it is not as simple as that. You 
have to understand the radio, the use of 
radar in aiming a gun, the theory and appli- 
cation of a jet engine, and the intricacy of 
dropping a bomb accurately from 40,000 feet 
above the clouds, 

The Norden bombsight in World War II 
cost $8,000. Today, 10 years later, the bomb- 
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down by judge or jury for damage to others? 


sight with all accompanying gadgets is worth 
$250,000. I sometimes wonder if the officers 
of our Armed Forces have a clear under- 
standing of the value of Uncle Sam's prop- 
erty which they manipulate for better or for 
worse, 

That gear that you learn to use today may 
be obsolete tomorrow. Through the scien- 
tific schooling you have had here, you may 
be the one who invents the technique that 
makes it become out of date. Certainly, if 
Uncle Sam's Navy is to continue to be the 
biggest and strongest navy, its gear must 
constantly be modernized and kept ahead 
of that of any possible rival. You, tomor- 
row, take on as one of your duties the excite- 
ment of trying to make the machinery with 
which you work more useful for the purpose 
for which it is installed. That constant de- 
sire to improve your gear is one way, too, by 
which you can earn more quickly more 
stripes to put on your sleeves. 

In this connection let me quote a simple 
statistic: With carryovers from past appro- 
priations and with appropriations requested 
this fiscal year, our armed services will have 
available, in 1954, $98.6 billion. Almost fifty- 
nine billions of that will go into the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of air- 
craft in the Air Force, Navy, and Army. 

John Paul Jones, David Farragut, and 
George Dewey never heard of any such sums. 
They could not comprehend them if they 
had. I doubt if we really comprehend them 
either. The efficient economical use of that 
huge sum is in your hands. We hope to 
operate so well that no one will dare to 
attack us or to start a war, but it is there 
to defend us if war comes. You may smile 
or say that efficiency and economy are the 
jobs of the brass hats in the Pentagon or 
of the gold braid on the quarterdeck, but 
the proper relation and understanding of his 
share in it that is the ensign’s, in reality, 
makes the overall efficiency and economy 
possible and practical. 

Furthermore, the strongest navy, army, and 
air force are useless if they are not supported 
by a sound economy, just as any fighting 
force is powerless if its lines of supply shrivel 
up. The economy of our country is the prob- 
lem of us civilians. But, the proper handling 
of the huge sums we turn over to you to de- 
fend us is your job. We are all vitally con- 
cerned to see that job carried out ably and 
well. 

But, there is another part of the duties and 
opportunities upon which you start tomor- 
row. That is the part for which you have in 
some degree studied the liberal arts here at 
Annapolis. You will see many parts of the 
world. You will be stationed in the Medi- 
terranean and in the far Pacific. Or, you 
may be in Oslo or in Rio de Janeiro. An un- 
derstanding of the laws, customs, and lan- 
guages of the country where you find your- 
self is important. The world has become 
much smaller with the radio, the telephone, 
and the airplane. President Eisenhower 
talks with Sir Winston Churchill. General 
Ridgway came before the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee on Thursday morning last 
week and on Friday morning had an impor- 
tant engagement in London. 

So you become our ambassador of good 
will—the person who will help us to be un- 
derstood and to help us to understand. That 
is all so important today—to understand so 
we can deal successfully with others—to be 
understood so our suggestions for their co- 
operation will be accepted gladly and with- 
out rancor. Your education here has been 
broad in order that you may be a wise in- 
termediary and an acceptable gentleman in 
dealing with any of the free nations of the 
world. 

In our personal relations with one another, 
we look, of course, for honesty and integrity. 
We expect to be able to rely upon one an- 
other’s word. We accept the old maxim that 
a man's word is as good as his bond in al- 
most every case of which we know. This 
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must be increasingly true for all of us in the 
days and years ahead—as individuals, as 
civilians, or as representatives of our armed 
services. A nation is known by the stature 
of those individuals who represent it. Amer- 
ica’s position in the world must always be 
one of moral, as well as of military strength, 
if potential aggressors are to be discouraged, 
and if we are to win to our banner those mil- 
lions of unhappy peoples throughout the 
world who seek leadership and sure guidance. 

‘Today we live in a world of great tensions— 
tensions that come from a conflict of ide- 


ologles, from a desire for independence, from 
old national prejudices and fears, and from’ 


a demand for social equality. The conflict 
of ideologies has resulted in a hot war in 
Korea where so many of your contemporaries 
are living up to the best traditions of the 
armed services of Uncle Sam. In Iran, in 
Egypt, the demand for independence as op- 
posed to colonial status has stirred up eco- 
nomic as well as revolutionary impulses. 
In Europe the old national prejudices and 
fears prevent the different countries from 
working more closely and harmoniously in 
forming a Européan army. In South Africa 
the racial questions make for bitter feelings. 

You have just had a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to spend 4 years in safety and relative 
seclusion in this Naval Academy. Now you 
go forth to make use of what, as a free man 
in a land of freedom, you have learned here— 
not to impose your views on others, but to 
help them to understand your point of view 
on life, and, above all, to keep their friend- 
ship and good will. 

If the peace of the world is to be kept, 
if the wall around the Iron Curtain countries 
is to be pierced, you are going to help to do it 
by the manner in which you carry out your 
duties as a naval officer, and by the courtesy, 
good will, and humility with which you be- 
have as a man and as an honored citizen of 
Uncle Sam's. 

One thing is sure today—Uncle Sam can’t 
go it alone. We must maintain sure and 
friendly ties with the other free nations of 
the world. Momentary disagreements may 
arise; bitter words may be exchanged, but 
we must not for a single second forget that 
we need them and that they need us. We 
simply cannot think in terms of going it 
alone. We have only 6 percent of the world’s 
inhabitants and lack many raw materials 
necessary to the healthy working of our 
economy in time of peace as in time of 
emergency. 

I am one of those who want to see the 
United Nations succeed as a medium of 
maintaining peace. Until we know better 
than we do now that it won’t succeed, we 
want to do our utmost to make it a practical 
working reality. Until we know more than 
we do now that the nations of Europe won't 
do their share toward building up the de- 
fenses of their own countries for their own 
protection, we want to play ball with them. 

You have a vital part in all this effort of 
ours to make the world a better place in 
which to live and to give Uncle Sam people 
a more certain feeling that they can lead 
their own lives in a world at peace. 

As naval officers, the weapons, the ships 
and the equipment with which you have to 
work are very different from the weapons, the 
ships, and the equipment with which your 
ancestors and mine fought in the War of the 
Revolution, the War of 1812, the Civil War, 
and the wars that followed. But, the spirit, 
the morale, the determination, the courage, 
the patience, and the understanding of the 
men for whom you are responsible has not 
changed. You are the leaders, You are the 
ones to whom your men turn for a proper 
use of these instruments of destruction 
which science has created. 

It is for you to decide when and how to 
use these instruments. It is for you to set 
the example of leadership for the men un- 
der you. As citizens, you will be Uncle Sam's 
representatives in the nations of the world 
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wherever you may be stationed. As men, 
you are those of whom we want to be proud, 
whom we want to respect as naval officers, 
as leaders, as men of dignity and, above all, 
as true patriots, 

Truly, all the inherent attributes of a great 
naval officer are the same today as in the 
great days of the past. Capt. James 
Lawrence, commanding the Chesapeake, 140 
years ago this week, typified those attributes 
in his famous order: “Tell the men to fire 
faster and not to give up the ship.” I know 
you will give that same order in time of 
crisis. Good luck and happy cruising. 


American Shipping 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 18, 1953 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that an ad- 
dress by Richard L. Bowditch, president 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, delivered before the 
Greater Boston Chamber of Commerce 
on June 16, 1953, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp, as follows: 

I thought I might talk with you a little 
while today about American shipping. We 
are all prone to take our merchant fleet 
for granted—until war cracks around our 
heads. That has happened twice in this 
century. And twice in this century we have 
run around like mad trying to repair—in 
a matter of months—the neglect of many 
decades—at terrific expense—and in an at- 
mosphere of intense anxiety. 

In between wars, American shipping 18 
expected to be seen and not heard. Gov- 
ernment Officials who are supposed to be 
its guardians, have a habit of begrudging 
their attention. Our merchant fleet has been 
the stepchild of Government for many years, 
It is still on the hand-me-down basis. 

You may wonder how I can make that 
statement jibe with the fact that the United 
States today has the largest, fastest, and 
most modern merchant fleet ever to fly the 
national flag. But I will get to that in a 
moment, and I think you will agree with 
me that everything is not as shipshape as 
it might appear, 

During World War II, the United States 
completed the greatest shipbuilding pro- 
gram which the world has ever seen. More 
than 5,000 merchant-type vessels were con- 
structed to aid the United States and her 
allies in the prosecution of the war. Of 
these, some 4,800 remained. Under a ship 
sales program which gave equal opportunity 
to American and foreign buyers, but the 
privilege of first selection to American pur- 


chasers, nearly 2,000 ships were sold and the 


remaining ships are either in the national 
defense reserve fleet or are in temporary use 
providing logistical support to overseas 
Armed Forces, or carrying mutual security 
aid commodities. 

Having completed this huge building pro- 
gram, there was unfortunately a great re- 
laxation in United States shipbuilding ac- 
tivities for private account. Since 1945 other 
than tankers construction for bulk petro- 
leum products, there has been built in the 
United States for private account, and of 
postwar design, only 3 oceangoing passenger 
steamships and 2 dry-cargo vessels. True, 
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the Government is building 35 marine-type 
vessels, largely as a measure of national 
defense, and has also built and completed 
1 prototype, dry- cargo vessel, but these 
must be differentiated from private account 
shipbuilding activities. 

The result is that the present United 
States flag merchant fleet is near the half- 
way period of its normal economic life and 
there does not appear upon the horizon a 
definite program for the replacement of the 
existing fleet and for its normal expansion 
and modernization. 

Moreover, this largest, fastest, and most 
modern merchant fleet of ours which looks 
so good on paper is carrying only about 21 
percent of the American export dry-cargo 
trade. 

The world’s merchant fleet for operation in 
the foreign trades has been rebuilt to a 
point where war losses have been more than 
made good. United States vessels engaged in 
foreign trade nrust therefore expect more and 
keener competition from a larger and more 
modern fleet of ships of foreign registry. In 
the passenger-carrying trades, other nation- 
alities have built new and modern ships and 
the deficit created by war losses has been 
largely overcome. Our passenger-carrying 
capacity is only one-half of prewar. , 

It is imperative that we readjust our 
sights. As a carrier of foreign commerce, 
both imports and exports, our merchant 
fleet assumes an increasing importance in 
our economy in light of our newly awak- 
ened interest in trade among the nations 
as a substitute for aid. 

These are also tense times and will con- 
tinue as such, despite the fluttering wings 
of the dove of peace. The merchant fleet 
remains as it has always been—the fourth 
arm of our national defense, supporting our 
Army, Navy, and Air Corps. 

We need to recruit a better understanding 
of our merchant marine in the minds of 
our people. Our port cities might undertake 
the leadership in this, and I think they 
would find that every State in the Union 
would be more keenly aware of its depend. 
ence on shipping if the facts were given a 
full-dress treatment. An aroused public 
opinion can also be depended upon to jar 
government when government needs jarring. 

The apathetic point of view about Ameri- 
can shipping that preyails between wars is 
understandable in large degree, of course. 
Our land empire of 3,000 miles between our 
shore lines east and west and rich in natural 
resources, has largely absorbed the imagina- 
tion and energies of America since colonial 
days. 

But without ships America would never 
have been discovered. In the early colonial 
days, before the building of our railroads 
and great highways, the basic transportation 
was by water. Ports which could accommo- 
date the relatively shallow-draft small ves- 
sels of the 18th century, such as Alexandria 
and Fredericksburg, Va.; Plymouth and 
Gloucester, Mass., are now, to all intents and 
purposes, landlocked, and the large, deep- 
draft ships of the 20th century may only 
enter and sail from the great tidewater ports. 

The earliest of American settlers on the 
fringe of the forest had not been weaned 
from the sea. The source of manufactured 
goods and many supplies was the homeland 
in Europe. ‘Transportation between the 
leading colonies of the day—Massachusetts 
and New York in the north, and Virginia in 
the south—was by sailing vessel. In the 
year 1607, the same year which saw the land- 
ing of the first permanent English speaking’ 
colony in America, George Popham’s transi- 
tory colony launched the first seagoing craft 
ever to be built in the new world into the 
Kennebec River. She was named Virginia. 
Among the first 10 laws passed by the Con- 
tinental Congress was a statute dealing with 
American shipping. : 

There is perhaps most vivid in the Ameri- 
can mind the clipper ship days of the early 
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18th century, when American-built vessels 
of this class, manned by sturdy young pio- 
neers, broke all transit records in the China 
trade, and led the world in this class of 
ship design and operation. 

I am not recalling those gallant days in 
the spirit of nostalgia. Our people have a 
deep and abiding affection for their own 
history. They use the milestones of the past 
as guideposts for the future. There is hardly 
one of us who does not believe that the 
American Revolution was the only real revo- 
lution ever fought and won. 

We are more certain of attention when we 
spotlight a present-day issue against the 
backdrop of our colonial and pioneer history. 

But we lost our transcendent position on 
the sea; the clipper ship faded into the sun- 
set of time; this was partly because the 
world turned to the construction of iron 
and steel ships with steam propulsion, and 
the metal industries of the United States 
were lagging behind those of Europe. The 
more important reason why America turned 
her eyes from the seas was the opening up 
of our great Western frontiers, with the 
splendid opportunities for enterprising and 
persevering men and women. We did not 
realize until it was almost too late—until we 
had receded to a point where we were carry- 
ing only 9 percent of our own commerce— 
that America had become blind to her sea 
heritage and was consuming all her energies 
in agriculture, mining, and railroad building. 
Later on there developed along our sea- 
coasts an awakening to the importance of 
national shipping in the life of any nation, 
but in the meantime we had ignored a fun- 
damental maxim of history. History tells us 
plainly that countries which have withdrawn 
from, or permitted their merchant fleets to 
be driven from the seas have not long held 
positions of power and influence in the 
council of nations. While Britannia ruled 
the waves, she was the greatest of world 
powers. Her influence reached into all 
parts of the earth. When Drake turned 
back the Spanish Armada, the doom of the 
Spanish empire was sealed. Even under the 
great Napoleon, France never became a power 
commensurate with the strength, skill, and 
determination of the French people because 
she was weak upon the seas. 

From the earliest days of American ship- 
ping, there was a recognition that Govern- 
ment encouragement was necessary if ships 
of our flag were to play an important part 
in the overseas trades. This was not a new 
philosophy. It was then, and has since been, 
the policy of maritime nations to sustain 
their national merchant marines by encour- 
agement and financial aid, in order that 
they maintain a strong position in the in- 
ternational trades. It was natural for young 
America to think in terms of those employed 
by the mother country of giving aid to its 
young merchant fleet in the form of a pref- 
erential tariff. This proved unsuccessful in 
the United States as it had been with Great 
Britain. 

The next move was the payment of com- 
pensation for the carriage of mail out of 
proportion to the value of the actual service 
rendered. It was intended as financial aid 
which would enable the continued operation 
of ships of the national flag over certain 
routes. Carrying the mail also provided 
common-carrier service for cargo and pas- 
sengers. This was also a following of the 
precedent of the British Government. 

In 1837 Great Britain began the payment 
of cash subsidies or mail subvention, for 
the maintenance of regular shipping serv- 
ices over routes important to the empire. 
The first contract with the then Peninsular 
Co. (now P. & O.) called for weekly service 
to Spain and Portugal, with government 
subsidies in the amount of $144,000 annually. 
Obviously this was a long time before the 
era of inflation and as this line ran first 
only to the Spanish Peninsula, the evolution 


of the name “Peninsular and Orient,” which 
it later became, is obvious. 

Several laws were passed by the American 
Congress with variations of the mail-pay 
concept during the years 1916, 1920, and 
1928. As this was necessarily a subterfuge 
and the primary payment was for the main- 
tenance of service and not for the carriage 
of mail, criticism arose, and difficulties were 
encountered, 

It was not until 1936 that Congress dis- 
carded the subterfuge and passed the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of that year, calling a 
shipping subsidy by its correct name, and 
providing for payments measured by the 
competitive handicaps which American ships 
suffer in the international trades. These 
handicaps were, of course, the high wages 
and operating costs which are incident to 
the maintenance of the American standards 
of wages and living in American industries. 

The new law came into effect shortly be- 
fore, and was affected by, World War II. It 
was also substantially affected by the post- 
war conditions of heavy interoceanic traffic 
caused by rehabilitation and the restoration 
of war damage. 

The trade-route concept of the 1936 act 
requires regular, dependable scheduled serv- 
ice over routes declared by the Government 
to be essential for the transportation of our 
foreign commerce on year-round basis. 
Other provisions of these service contracts 
require a modest salary and dividend policy 
and the funding of any profits above a mod- 
est level for replacement of existing and the 
building of additional ships for these route 
services. 

It is interesting to note that between 1938 
and 1951 the number of ships operating on 
these contract services was more than dou- 
bled; that in the first 13 years of their opera- 
tion these contract-service ships actually 
paid in Federal taxes more money than they 
received in Government subsidies after re- 
capture; that in comparison with Govern- 
ment subsidies to various industries, the sub- 
sidy for ship operation stood near the bottom 
of the list. 

There are two questions that arise at this 
point: First, is this Government policy to- 
ward our shipping in the foreign trades in 
the public and national interest; and, sec- 
ond, is the American citizen and taxpayer 
getting full value for the amount he ex- 
pended? Let us see if we can find the an- 
swers: 

It is estimated that the annual cost of 
Government aid to American shipping in the 
foreign trade at the present level of service 
and the present differential between Ameri- 
can and foreign wages and costs will be be- 
tween $40 and $50 million per year. In World 
War II the United States expended $17 bil- 
lion in the creation of emergency shipyards 
and for hastily constructed commercial-type 
ships. 

The war cost of these poor-quality vessels 
would have subsidized—in normal times— 
the orderly construction and operation of a 
substantial segment of this fleet for the next 
340 years. And in saying that, I am delib- 
erately ignoring the fact that the war was 
possibly prolonged by at least a year because 
we were short of merchant-type auxiliaries 
for our combatant forces—and I am also 
ignoring the terrific toll of life and property 
inherent in any such delay. 

Was the stepchild policy toward our ship- 
ping a wise one in the years preceding World 
War II? I will leave it to you to come up 
with your own answer, and proceed to an- 
other phase of the problem. 

Construction aid is also necessary due to 
the high wages paid in American shipyards, 
so if we allowed $50 million a year additional 
for construction subsidy, we still could cover 
our subsidy expenditures from our World 
War I costs for a period of 170 years. And 
we would have fast, modern vessels, not the 
war-built fieet which fills our anchorages. 
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We also would get an efficient, economical 
even-flow workload in our shipyards. 

President Eisenhower has said the mer- 
chant marine is the fourth arm of our na- 
tional defense, ranking with, but after, the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. Is it too much 
to spend one-half of 1 percent of our military 
budget to aid private enterprise in creating 
and sustaining in immediate operating con- 
dition this vital part of our defense arma- 
ment? 

We have learned by experience that we 
can rely upon only American ships for a con- 
tinuous, dependable delivery service for our 
Overseas commerce. We have seen the time 
when, due to war conditions in other parts 
of the world, or crises arising from threat- 
ened international conflict, the merchant 
marines of other countries have deserted our 
Ports, either to assist their own country in 
such an emergency, or to earn the more 
lucrative profits that accrue when the crises 
occur. Lacking an adequate merchant ma- 
rine of our own, we have seen the great ports 
of the United States piled high with cargoes 
waiting export for months on end, and at 
great loss to our American exporters and 
merchants. 

The value of American shipping to the 
United States is not confined to the coastal 
areas. Some time ago the Shipbuilders 
Council of America made an intensive study 
of the source of materials which went into 
the building of an oceangoing vessel. It 
was not difficult to realize the steel from 
Pennsylvania; lumber from Oregon; lead 
from Missouri; copper from Michigan and 
Arizona; brass fittings from Connecticut; 
turpentine from the Carolinas; cotton from 
Georgia. 

But the study revealed that in a large 
vessel of this class, every State in the Union 
made a commodity contribution directly or 
indirectly. When the vessel is ready for sea, 
its value in the transportation of American 
exports and imports is also subject to wide 
geographical distribution. The cotton crop 
from the entire southeastern United States 
is one of our big export commodities; an- 
other is wheat from the plains of the 
Dakotas Kansas, Washington, and Oregon, 
and the entire middle west; barley, dried, 
and canned fruits from California; coal from 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Kentucky. 

In manufacture, the area of distribution 
covers almost the whole of the United States, 
headed by automobiles from Michigan and 
Indiana; washing machines, radios, refrig- 
erators, and tires from our great manufac- 
turing districts. The foreign trade of the 
United States constitutes about 10 percent 
of the value of our national production, but 
as you all know, the last 10 percent in any 
business is often the margin of profit or 
loss. As this foreign trade is dependent 
upon American shipping as a guaranteed 
delivery service, the American merchant 
marine becomes a component part of the 
foundation upon which this export business 
rests. 

Soon after taking office, Secretary of De- 
fense Wilson made a rather significant state- 
ment which related to the place of American 
industries generally in the national defense 
program. He referred to these as what he 
termed “dual purpose” plants. It seems to 
me that this is a proper characterization for 
the American merchant marine. Ships con- 
structed and operated under the American 
flag should be available to carry the com- 
merce of peace and act as military auxiliaries 
for the defense. They are part of the two- 
platoon system. 

In the same manner as other American 
industrial plants combine features essential 
for peacetime as well as wartime production 
or service, a single unit may not be the most 
efficient for exclusively peacetime—or ex- 
clusively wartime operations. But the well 
conceived combination of these character- 
istics might make our American ships as 
well as our American plants far more effec- 
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tive and economical in serving either pur- 
pose and to avoid the wasteful time and 
expense of conversions and reconversions. 

At the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, we are deeply concerned with 
the future of American shipping. Here in my 
hand is a copy of a publication by the na- 
tional chamber's transportation and com- 
munication department entitled “Some 
Facts You Should Know About American 
Merchant Ships.” 

It is a well-done round-up of the essential 
facts about our merchant marine today— 
and its prospects for tomorrow. You might 
like to have a copy, which you can obtain 
from the National Chamber in Washington. 

It pin-points the story for us in a terse 
but graphic way. It reveals that in 1939, 
American ships carried only 21.8 percent of 
the country’s foreign trade; in 1946, Ameri- 
can ships carried as much as 65.3 percent of 
the country’s foreign trade; in 1952, the pro- 
portion of the country's foreign trade car- 
ried by American ships had fallen again to 
as low as 37.4 percent. 

Today, it is the aim of the American mer- 
chant marine—which the National Chamber 
indorses—to carry 50 percent of the Nation’s 
overseas commerce. Why only 50 percent? 
Why not 100 percent—or as great a percent- 
age as possible? 

Because the shipping industry and the 
National Chamber both recognize the urgent 
need of other nations to earn dollars. This 
is one of the principal reasons why a goal 
of 50 percent—and not more—has been 
erected. It would be difficult to find a more 
reasonable and enlightened viewpoint. 

Our merchant marine asks Government 
for a consistent policy toward its needs as 
an element of national defense. It needs to 
be removed from the stepchild role and as- 
sured equitable consideration with other 
elements in our economy that are vital in 
both peace and war. 

And it needs friends in the business com- 
munity. American shipping needs more 
business from Americans who have goods to 
ship—trom or into the ports of this country. 

As more American business comes to Amer- 
ican ships they will need less Government 
aid; they will pay more taxes; they will give 
more employment to American workers. By 
using American ships, the American business 
man has a real opportunity to keep down 
Government expenditures—a contribution 
that will cost him nothing and will actually 
help him develop his overseas business. It 
is not only patriotic to use American ships; 
it is good business. 

It is also a substantial advantage to the 
free world for the United States to own and 
operate a merchant fleet of reasonable size. 
The American people are not unlike other 
nationalities. Unless we have a merchant 
fleet to carry our commerce to other nations, 
this commerce will dwindle. If we do not 
trade with other countries, our interest in 
these countries will diminish. And if we 
have no such interest, we could not have the 
same acute feeling about their welfare and 
their freedom—about collective security and 
the peace of the world. It is not that the 
principles of liberty and freedom are less 
dear, but we will be less well acquainted and 
interested in their application to these coun- 
tries. 

The United States has, by necessity, if not 
by choice, assumed the role of a leader in 
world affairs. We cannot carry out our obli- 
gations to these less fortunate countries, 
and we cannot have the influence we could 
and should exert, unless we have sufficient 
strength upon the seas to implement this 
role. It is not an answer to say that in the 
event of emergency we can rely upon the 
pooling of the ships of the maritime nations 
of the free world: first, because in an emer- 
gency there is great uncertainty as to who 
will be our allies and who will be our foes. 
Secondly, certain countries may be overrun 
by a powerful neighbor before their merchant 


shipping can be extricated. And third, the 
United States, as an important world power, 
must never rely on any other nation for so 
important a component of its national 
strength and defense equipment. 


A Sure-Enough Mistake 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 18, 1953 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I should like to 
include an editorial from the Morgan- 
town Post, Morgantown, W. Va., dated 
May 19, 1953. 

The vital interest of the people of 
West Virginia in the condition of the 
State’s chief industry and the rapidly 
declining’ demand for coal brings an 
especial emphasis upon the importance 
of maintaining facilities set up at West 
Virginia University for the purpose of 
developing additional uses for bitumi- 
nous coal and the continuation of the 
research project located there. 

The competition of other fuels indi- 
cates there will likely be further reduc- 
tions in demands for coal from the West 
Virginia fields, so it is of great import- 
ance to West Virginia that research in 
coal and coal byproducts for various 
uses be continued at Morgantown. 

The editorial follows: 


A SURE-ENOUGH MISTAKE 


Until the money has actually been appro- 
priated, nobody around here is going to feel 
completely at ease about the synthetic fuel 
research program which the Bureau of Mines 
has been carrying forward in Morgantown 
for several years, 

Nevertheless, it does appear on the face 
of the record that, in approving the Interior 
Department appropriations for the coming 
year, the House thought it was providing all 
needed funds to carry forward the Morgan- 
town program. 

The CONGRESSIONAL Record, with its word- 
by-word report of the debate on the Interior 
Department money bill, makes this point 
stand out like a sore thumb. Not once, but 
several times during the course of the debate, 
members of the House Appropriations Sub- 
committee said on the floor that the bill con- 
tained the full amount sought for Morgan- 
town. à 

Not until the House had completed action 
on the bill and sent it to the Senate did the 
sad truth come out that, for the synthetic- 
fuel program here, the bill contained not a 
penny. 

Under these circumstances, it would seem 
safe to assume that the Senate will correct 
the House's error and that the House itself 
will be eager to concur in the correction. 
Spokesmen for the Bureau of Mines have ex- 
plained the situation to the Senate Appro- 
priations Subcommittee, and no objection 
has been taken to the explanation. 

But when Congress is dealing with thou- 
sands of items of appropriation, one cannot 
be too sure that even the most obvious mis- 
take in a relatively small appropriation will 
be corrected. Therefore, uncertainty is 
bound to exist here until the Senate has 
actually acted. ] 

We are not interested in throwing any 
stones (least of all, if everything comes up 
right in the end), but it does seem passing 
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strange that the House Appropriations Sub- 
committee could have gained such an erro- 
neous impression from the Bureau of Mines 
spokesmen. There was a serious breakdown: 
in clear and simple communication which 
ought not to have occurred. 

Even at the risk of being tiresome, we feel 
compelied once more to emphasize that the 
appropriation now in issue does not affect the 
Morgantown Experiment Station of the 
United States Bureau of Mines as such, but 
relates wholly to the synthetic-fuels-research 
project. Somehow or other, the difference 
between the two has become badly confused 
in the public mind. If the legislature should 
fail to appropriate money to carry forward 
a research program on which the University 
Agricultural Experiment Station had been 
working for several years, that action would 
not mean the abandonment of the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station or the shutdown 
of the university. Roughly the same rela- 
tionship exists between the Bureau of Mines 
Experiment Station here and the separate 
but highly important research study of coal 
synthesis, 


New Land Law for the West? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WESLEY A. D’EWART 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 17, 1953 


Mr. D’'EWART. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
article from the Farm Journal for 
March, on the subject of the Uniform 
Federal Grazing Land Act, H. R. 4023. 
I commend the author, Mr. Paul Frig- 
gens, for a fair and calm appraisal of the 
subject. 

The article follows: 

New LAND Law ron THE West?—SrTocKkMEN 
ARE OFFERING A BILL INTENDED To END 
THEIR FIGHT WITH THE FOREST SERVICE 

(By Paul Friggens) 

Our worst landlord-tenant problem in the 
Nation today exists not in the South but in 
the 11 Western States. 

In the West, 54 percent of the land is in 
the hands of a single landlord—the United 
States Government. Five thousand different 
(and sometimes conflicting) laws, rules, and 
regulations now hamstring sheep and cattle- 
men who graze these lands. 3 

Even those who are awarded grazing rights 
claim that their permits may not be worth 
the paper they're written on. Uncle Sam 
can and does kick off permittees at will. 

Aroused stockmen hope to correct this 
situation, at last, at this Congress. After 
3 years’ careful study of the problem, they 
are introducing a bill which, if passed, 
would: 

1. Give stockmen stability of tenure, so 
that they can plan and produce from one 
year to the next. 

2. Grant the stockman his day in court, 
and a chance to appeal from bureaucratic 
rulings. 

The two biggest Federal land administra- 
tors are the Forest Service in the Department 
of Agriculture and the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement in the Interior Department. 

The Forest Service now manages 140 mil- 
lion acres in the West alone, and permits live- 
stock grazing for pay on about 80 million 
acres. The Bureau of Land Management 
runs another 169 million acres outside the 
forest. 

Back in 1934, stockmen sponsored the Tay- 
lor law, which now governs Interior lands, 
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The Taylor law brought order and stability 
to these lands. 

It gives stockmen a chance to say some- 
thing about running the public range. 
While it’s not perfect, it is regarded as one 
of the best Iand laws that the West has 
ever had. 

But the rules and regulations of the For- 
est Service and the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment contradict each other. 

In California I once saw a fence separating 
identical pastures—one administered by In- 
terior, the other by Agriculture. 

“On one side we can turn in June 15,” the 
rancher explained, “and on the other July 15. 
See any difference?” 

What the stockmen want is a uniform 
Federal grazing act to govern both agencies. 
More specifically, they want a “Taylor law” 
for the Forest Service. 

Regardless of how long they have been 
grazing these lands, stockmen don’t have 
any rights—just privileges. 

The Forest Service has slashed sheep and 
cattle numbers between 50 percent and 60 
percent on their lands, and there’s nothing 
the stockmen can do about it, The Forest 
Service is plaintiff, prosecutor, judge, and 
jury. While it has talked conservation it 
has denied, with few exceptions, the re- 
quests of stockmen to fence, develop water, 
and reseed the range, even at their own 
expense. 

The time has come, ranchers believe, to 
reverse these practices, consolidate range 
laws, set up uniform rules, improve the pub- 
lic lands, and stabilize the livestock 
industry. 

Here’s how the new bill would operate 
as law: 

1. No danger of a land grab by stockmen, 
as the Forest Service and sportsmen's group 
charge. 

The bill guarantees that the Government 
shall have unlimited discretion to say 
whether lands should be used for grazing, 
recreation, wild life, flood control, or any 
other purpose. 

It reads: “Nothing herein contained shall 
be construed to restrict the power of the Sec- 
retary to limit or discontinue the grazing 
use of any lands under his jurisdiction.” 

2. The bill recognizes grazing as a use, and 
would govern it the same as mining and irri- 
gation by the familiar rule: First in time is 
first in right. Thus a stockman would be 
sure of his grazing rights as long as he holds 
base property and abides by grazing rules. 

3. A stockman could go to court under the 
proposed law; at present he can be cut at a 
bureau’s whim and without recourse. He 
could demand a hearing and appeal to Fed- 
eral courts from any arbitrary ruling. 

4. No more transfer cuts”—a favorite de- 
vice of the Forest Service. 

A stockman now has to own a certain 
amount of base property to get a permit— 
has to be able to feed his stock when not 
on the forest. But if a permittee dies, the 
widow may suffer a “transfer cut” when she 
inherits her husband's holdings. Her cattle 
numbers on the forest may be cut 10 to 20 
percent. 

If she sells the home ranch, the permit 
that goes with it may be cut another 20 to 
30 percent. And if she wants to start her 
boy or girl in a 4-H breeding-stock project, 
she is liable to a transfer cut, since this, in 
effect, would be entering into a partnership. 

5. Ranchers could improve Federal range 
at their own expense. 

Heretofore the Forest Service has largely 
prohibited range improvement, fearing that 
ranchers might obtain “vested” rights. 

The new bill encourages range improve- 
ment at private expense and in cooperation 
with Federal agencies. A stockman can 
build drift fences, trails, and roads, develop 
water, and reseed. If he loses a permit 
through no fault of his own, he is repaid for 
improvements, 


6. It calls for fair fees to be set by inde- 
pendent governmental agencies on all Fed- 
eral grazing lands. 

Critics charge that the proposed law would 
permanently freeze grazing permits and give 
stockmen a vested right to pass on privileges 
to their heirs, or to lease or sell permits, and 
thus monopolize public land. They also 
charge that the right of appeal to courts 
on grazing problems could bog down Gov- 
ernment administration completely. 

In any event, you'll hear a lot about this 
bill. It is not sponsored by a small, selfish 
minority of stockmen, as has been charged. 
It was prepared by the American National 
Cattlemen’s Association and the National 
Wool Growers; is backed by the American 
Farm Bureau, the National Council of Graz- 
ing Directors, and by the vast majority of 
range users. 

“This bill would put into law what is 
already established range custom,” says the 
American National Cattlemen's Association. 
“It will stabilize the livestock industry, 
while protecting the public’s interest in 
grazing lands.” 


Liberation: The Baltic Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1953 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to include in my remarks 
an editorial from the Chicago American 
for June 11, relating to the Baltic reso- 
lution pertaining to the criminal and 
fraudulent Soviet absorption of Lithu- 
ania, Latvia, and Estonia which the 
United States has never recognized. 
Following is the editorial: 


UNITED STATES Prose or LITH ELECTIONS 


The Rules Committee of the House of 
Representatives has before it a resolution, 
authored by Representative CHARLES J. KER- 
STEN, Republican, of Wisconsin, calling upon 
the Government to create an investigation 
and study of the elections held in Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia in 1940. 

More than 1 million Americans of Lithu- 
anian ancestry—100,000 of them Chicago- 
ans—will commemorate Saturday, June 13, 
as the “Day of Terror” in the history of the 
Republic of Lithuania. A special memorial 
service will be held by Chicago Lithuanians 
in Maria High School auditorium. 

As Dr. Petras Dauzvardis, Lithuanian con- 
sul in Chicago, points out, it was on this day 
the Soviets, with the agreement and con- 
nivance of the Nazis, broke all existing 
treaties with Lithuania, forcefully occupied 
the country and imposed upon its people 
fraudulent elections to insure incorporation 
into the U. S. S. R. and a wave of terror un- 
heard of in history. 

The Lithuanian American Council which 
represents American Lithuanians working for 
Lithuania’s liberation from Soviet Russia, 
recently issued a strong appeal in support of 
Representative KERSTEN’s resolution. Leon- 
ard Simutis, of Chicago, council president, 
stated: 

“Congressional investigation will disclose 
authentic facts of Soviet crimes against 
civilization and humanity.” 

The United States has long 
Lithuania as a free and sovereign nation, and 
still does. 

The United States State Department de- 
nounced the occupation of Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia, and to this day recognizes Col, 
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Povilas Zadeikis, of Washington, D. C., as 
Lithuania’s official representative in America 
and head of its consulates throughout the 
Nation. 

It is to the credit of the United States 
that testimony as called for in the Kersten 
resolution can be given here, and the truth 
thus disclosed. 


Are Schools Losing the “Man” in Their 
Manpower? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1953 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent, approved by 
the House, to extend my remarks, I am 
including what I regard as an interest- 
ing, informative, and constructive state- 
ment entitled Are Schools Losing the 
Man' in Their Manpower?” The state- 
ment appeared in the recent issue of the 
magazine School and Society. It is the 
lead statement in this magazine, well 
known to the educators of this country. 
It is by Dr. Ray C. Maul, who is presently 
in charge of the research division of the 
National Education Association. I have 
known Dr. Maul over a period of several 
years. He is a former member of the 
faculty of the Kansas State Teachers’ 
College at Emporia, Kans. He is re- 
garded and respected as an authority on 
school problems. His views are perti- 
nent at this time for the reason that this 
subject matter is closely associated with 
legislation that is presently under con- 
sideration in this Congress. The state- 
ment follows: 


Are Schools LOSING THE MAN“ IN THEIR 
MANPOWER? 


Can we supply the schools of the Nation 
with the manpower required during the next 
decade? Is it reasonable to anticipate the 
presence of a qualified teacher in every class- 
room—elementary, secondary, and higher— 
as evidence of the expanding needs becomes 
clear? Even more to the point, is there in 
prospect a favorable percentage of men at 
all levels and in all types of educational 
service? 

These questions, although not easily an- 
swered, are of vital concern to every person 
interested in the long-range progress of 
the American educational system. Tran- 
scending all else is the need for staff members 
fitted for the great variety of instructional, 
supervisory, and administrative responsibil- 
ities inherent in a constantly expanding pro- 
gram. To understand the implications, one 
should have many facts not now available, 
but the recently released annual teacher- 
supply-and-demand report provides a back- 
ground for further exploration. These seven 
major facts instantly come into view: (1) 
The increasing number of elementary-school 
pupils and secondary and college students 
to be served; (2) the steady decline in the 
number of college graduates, from year to 
year, who are prepared to teach; (3) the in- 
creasing opportunities of attractive employ- 
ment open to the college graduate; (4) the 
prior demand of national defense for the 
services of men at the time they would or- 


Published in the Journal of Teacher Edu- 
cation, March 1953, pp. 3-45. 
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dinarily be in preparation for professional 
life; (5) the limited number of young men 
attaining the age of military service annu- 
ally; (6) the changed vocational outlook of 
the veteran as he returns to civilian life; 
and (7) the prospect of increased competi- 
tion for the tax dollar and the inevitable 
sharpening of competition between phy- 
sical plant and staft personnel for the edu- 
cational dollar. 

1. The problem of numbers: Everybody 
knows that the elementary-school enroll- 
ment has grown enormously since 1947. 
Many already seem to have assumed a com- 
Pint attitudes a fact known isa problem 
solved—without realizing that the first of 
the really big blows is yet to come; the group 
about to take its place in the first grade 
next September far outnumbers any of its 
predecessors, and it will be followed by 
groups of like size until September 1958. 
when the biggest group of all—the children 
born in 1952—will enter the first grade. 
Thus these year-by-year blows will continue 
to fall upon an already overcrowded ele- 
mentary-school system where we have not 
at any time in the past had an adequately 
prepared staff. 

The battle of sheer numbers is further 
complicated by the call to replace or to im- 
prove the competence of some 60,000 teach- 
ers now in the classroom who have completed 
less than one-half of the requirements for 
the bachelor’s degree. We must recognize, 
also, that there are another 200,000 now in 
service whose college preparation measures 
between 60 and 119 semester hours. 

While the search for more elementary- 
school teachers is in full cry, the increased 
enrollment has not yet touched the high 
school, The first modest wave will roll into 
the seventh grade next September. After 
that time the increase will be at a constantly 
accelerating pace. The fact not generally 
understood, however, is that in 1960 there 
will be 3 high-school students where there 
were 2 in 1950. Where the required number 
of teachers will be obtained, and where and 
when they will be prepared, are unanswered 
questions. It seems fair to assume that re- 
gional accrediting agencies, long in control 
of class size in the high school, will bulwark 
the efforts of those local authorities who have 
been forced to condone the unlimited over- 
crowding of elementary-school classrooms. 
The current struggle to vitalize the high- 
school program in terms of the changing 
needs of students might easily and quickly 
be vitiated, if we throw overboard our pres- 
ent ideas of pupil-teacher ratio. It is timely, 
then, to ask about the annual production 
of qualified high- as well as elementary- 
school teachers, whenever total numbers are 
considered. 

2. The decline in college graduates: With 
the demobilization of 1945-46 came the un- 
precedented upturn in college enrollment. 
A commonly overlooked fact, however, is that 
many students entered college in the early 
postwar years, not as freshmen, but as sopho- 
mores, juniors, and even seniors, Thus the 
graduating classes grew in size at a faster 
pace than the growth of the total student 
body. We are not again likely to see so 
many seniors in any one year until the total 
enrollment approaches the 3-million mark. 

Recipients of the bachelor’s or first pro- 
fessional degree numbered 433,000 in 1950; 
that figure will be down some 30 percent in 
1953, while the total college enrollment has 
fallen only modestly. Hidden in these fig- 
ures, however, is a less well-known fact: 
the number of college graduates prepared to 
teach in high school will show a drop of fully 
26 percent from 1950 to 1953. Moreover, the 
decline in both total graduates and total 
number prepared to teach in high school 
will continue for at least the next 2 years, 
as is shown by an examination of the present 
sophomore and junior classes in college. 
Only the present freshman class is larger 
than its immediate predecessor. One might 


ask about Korean veterans entering these 
upper classes, as did the World War II vet- 
erans. The evidence that such a movement 
will add to the teacher supply is, unhappily, 
not at hand. 

Table I shows the year-by-year changes 
in total college graduates, in the number 
prepared to teach in high school, and in the 
number prepared to teach in the elementary 
school. It is encouraging to note that, al- 
though the high-school supply has fallen 
precipitately, the elementary-school supply 
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has shown modest, but encouraging improve- 
ment. True, the 35,636 anticipated elemen- 
tary-school candidates cannot go far toward 
meeting a realistic demand for 160,000 next 
September. True, also, the potential high- 
school supply of 55,468 seems, on the sur- 
face, to be equal to the anticipated demand 
for 40,000 to 45,000 next September. The 
critical factor, however, is the number of 
these 1953 graduates who, although they 
meet certificate requirements, will not seek 


teaching positions, 


TABLE I,—Total number of college graduates, number prepared to teach in high school, 


number prepared each in elémentary 


1949-53 


Total bache- Percent change 


Total graduates! Percent change 


school, with percent of year-by-year change, 


Begs ‘ e N PO ial 


* Bits er 


Total graduates 


Percent change 
thick in high from previous | Prepared to | from previous 
school aor mentary school yew 
(7) 
Case Ue ar ONO. es SE 
8 +35.7 
-+18.2 
+1L4 
—5.3 


Table II contains a more detailed analysis 
of the 1952 and the 1953 supply, by teaching 
field and by sex. The maldistribution of 
potential teachers among the high school 


teaching fields—a factor we cannot analyze 
in this brief article—is indicated. The de- 
creasing percentage of men in both the ele- 
mentary and high school fields is also shown. 


TakLE II. College graduates prepared to meet standard certificate requirements, by teaching 
field and by sex, 1952 and 1953 


1952 1953 
Men Men 
Type of preparation 
Per- Tola Per- 
cent Num- | cent 
of of 
total total 
a) a) m (8) (9) 
Elementary school 7, 49 21.2 35, 636 6,052 | 17.0 | 29, 584 
High school: 
Agriculture 99.5 5 1,757 | 1,754 | 99.8 3 2 
.. 38.9 61.1 | -1,998 35.4] 1, 290 64.6 
Comm 46.9 53.1 | 4,576 | 1,950 42.6] 2. 626 57.4 
English. 38. 1 64.9] 5,574] 1,832 32.9 3,742 67.1 
Foreign language 32. 5 67.5 , 694 559 | 33.0 1,135) 67.0 
Home economics 1 99.9 | 4,318 7 2 4,311} 99.8 
Industrial arts. 99.2 -8| 2,627 | 2,467 | 93.9 160 6.1 
Journalism 62,3 37.7 118 55 | 46.6 63| 53.4 
Library selence_ 12.9 87.1 454 88 | 19.4 3668 | 80. 
Mathematics. 68. 8 31.2 2,710] 1, 790 66. 1 920 | 33.9 
uno 42.7 57,3 | 4,726 | 2,079 44.0 2,647] 56.0 
Physical education (men) W 5,680 | 5,680 100. 0 . 
Physical education (women) .. 2,607 |...-----|------ e 2. 586 100. 0 
General science 77.6 22.4 | 1,796 | 1,319 73.4 477 | 26.6 
Biology. 67.4 32.6 | 1,830 | 1,213 | 66.3 617| 33.7 
Chemis: 78.3 21.7 722 556 | 77.0 166 | 23.0 
Physics 86.9 13.1 317 278 | 87.7 39 123 
Social science. 67.4 32.6 | 8,375 487 | 65.5 2, 88 34.5 
peech. 40.7 59.3 1,358 531 | 39.1 827 60.9 
ter oe a ee 62.0 38,0 | 2, 252] 1,241 | 55.1 | 1,011 | 44.9 
Total high school 65.8 | 27,199 | 44.2 | 55,468 | 29,594 | 53.4 | 25,874 | 46.6 
SS SS Se SS ee eee n 
Grand total. 57.4 | 91, 104 | 55,458 | 60.9 


3. Increasing opportunities outside teach- 
ing: Where do college graduates go? In only 
one State, unfortunately, is an analysis made, 
in the fall, of the occupations of all college 
graduates the previous spring. It is com- 
monly known, however, that (a) many 
women will marry and not seek gainful em- 
ployment, (b) many graduates will continue 
with advanced study, and (c) many will 
accept other employment openings for which 
their college studies have fitted them. Per- 
sonnel officers representing a wide variety of 
industrial and commercial enterprises are 
now frequent visitors on college campuses. 
Many of the finest students, although pre- 
pared for teaching, are lost to other occupa- 
tions purely on a competitive basis. Our 
expanding economy promises to continue this 
rate of competition. Even a downturn in 


35, 646 | 39.1 


business cannot be expected to soften this 
competition, as company after company sets 
up college graduation as a prerequisite to 
certain types of employment and to promo- 
tion in others. The total effect of this com- 
petition, however, may not be as devastating 
to the potential supply of men as is the call 
to military service. 

4. The prior demand of national defense: 
Throughout its history America has been re- 
quired to turn aside, from time to time, for 
an all-out defense effort. Always, however, 
we have assumed that we were neglecting 
certain constructive components of our so- 
ciety only temporarily, that we would soon 
return, with redoubled effort, and that we 
would regain the lost ground. Never before 
have we been forced to project into the in- 
definite future the need to maintain a large 
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military force. Now every able-bodied young 
man faces the prospect of 2 (or more) years 
of military service. This means the loss of 
men from teaching service all across the 
board, but particularly in those fields taught 
exclusively or largely by men, such as agri- 
culture, industrial arts, physical and health 
education, and, only to a little less extent, 
the sciences and mathematics. 

Unlike earlier emergencies in our national 
life, this threat projects itself on into the 
indefinite future. The prospect of an ap- 
preciable decrease in the number of men in 
the Armed Forces seems remote. Thus the 
prospects for manpower in the schools—lit- 
erally, the services of men—must be reviewed 
in new terms. We have no comparable ear- 
lier experience to draw upon. Even one dec- 
ade of a constantly diminishing number 
of men in all levels of educational service 
would cast its shadows many years beyond. 
The loss of men entering the profession 
now means that they cannot emerge, years 
later, with the rich first-hand classroom ex- 
perience so necessary to success in the di- 
verse responsibilities of educational leader- 
ship. The schools emerged from the war 
with a tragically low percentage of men 
in elementary- and secondary-school serv- 
ice. We face this new threat, therefore, with 
our manpower pool already dangerously low. 

5. Fewer men reach adulthood annually: 
When the military draft was resumed in the 
fall of 1950 the oldest in the 19-26-year 
bracket were called first. Now this entire 
group has been exhausted and only those 
who attain military service age annually will 
be available. Although literally millions 
more children are at the threshold of the 
first grade, there continues and will con- 
tinue for another 10 years to be only about 
1,050,000 males to attain age 18 each year. 
The inevitable result of these changed con- 
ditions has not yet been realized. Their 
effect upon the number of men available for 
educational service is cause for a recanvass 
of the entire situation. 

6. Returning veterans are different: On 
the surface one might say, “returning vet- 
erans should, from now on, be about equal 
in number to the men 2 years younger now 
being inducted.” True—if the size of the 
military force remains constant—but the 
veteran is a different man. He is more than 
2 years older in maturity, worldwide ex- 
perience, outlook, family status, vocational 
ambitions, and willingness to undertake, or 
to resume, extended preparation which with- 
holds him from production. The college 
sophomore of 2 years ago, for example, is 
less likely to enroll as a college junior after 
& 2-year military hitch. If he goes on to the 
bachelor’s or an advanced degree he is less 
likely to choose teaching. There is little 
available evidence that teaching is recap- 
turing the man who was headed for teaching 
before he entered military service. 

7. The struggle for funds: All of the fore- 
going points to the need for funds so that 
education at all levels may compete for high- 
quality personnel, and particularly men, 
Both the tax dollar and the private contri- 
bution are keenly sought. But the struggle 
does not end here. Physical plants every- 
where must be repaired, replaced, and ex- 
panded. High building costs tend to reshape 
the struggle for the educational dollar even 
after it is obtained. Where and how a quali- 
fied, adequate staff can be obtained, and how 
it can be retained—these are questions for 
both sober thought and vigorous action. 

CONCLUSION 


The inevitable conclusion of this brief re- 
view of the dominating factors in the cur- 
rent scene is that the schools are surely los- 
ing the “man” in their manpower. Not only 
are total college graduates fewer, year by 
year, not only are fewer graduates preparing 
to teach, not only are men fewer percentage- 
wise in the annual classes of available grad- 
uates, but new factors serve to deplete the 


ranks of those who would go into the class- 
room. One factor is subject to the judgment 
of the man who might become a teacher— 
the competition of other vocations for the 
college-trained man. The other factor is the 
call to the national defense—the responsibil- 
ity of every able-bodied young man. When 
these factors are cast against the background 
of (a) the sharply limited number of boys 
attaining adulthood each year, and (b) the 
enormous increase in the number of teach- 
ers needed, the nature of the task ahead 
begins to come into focus. 


A Congressional Code of Fair Conduct 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 18, 1953 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
setting forth the need for a Congressional 
Code of Fair Conduct. The article was 
written by Joseph L. Nellis, an able attor- 
ney of the Washington, D. C., bar. 

The article appeared in the June-July 
issue of the Decalogue Journal. Mr. Nel- 
lis sets forth in an able and persuasive 
way the necessity for a code of conduct 
for congressional investigating commit- 
tees. He is intimately familiar with the 
subject matter, having done outstanding 
service as associate counsel of the Senate 
Crime Investigating Committee. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A CONGRESSIONAL CODE or Fam CONDUCT 
(By Joseph L. Nellis) 
I 


There is a mounting demand in Congress 
and elsewhere for the enactment of rules 
which would govern the hearings of con- 
gressional committees, in terms of the con- 
stitutional rights of witnesses and for the 
purpose of curbing the excesses of certain 
investigating committees which have ex- 
ceeded the bounds of pertinency and pro- 
priety. The tempo has increased since 
August 1951, when a joint resolution, intro- 
duced by Senator KEFAUVER and sponsored 
by 16 Republicans and Democrats, for a 
“fair play“ code was referred to the Senate 
Judiciary Committee and died with the end 
of the 82d Congress. 

In the current Congress, Senator KE- 
PAUVER, along with Senators Morse, Inde- 
pendent, of Oregon, and LEHMAN, Demo- 
crat, of New York, has again introduced 
similar legislation in the Senate, and Repre- 
sentative KEATING, Republican, of New York, 
in the House.* 

Congressional investigations are among 
the most important of legislative functions. 
Congress constantly needs factual and 
balanced information upon which rest de- 
cisions to legislate or not to legislate. The 
investigative power, when properly exer- 
cised, is a protection against abuse of Gov- 
ernment power; conversely, when im- 
properly exercised, it is the epitome of the 
abuse of Government power. The legisla- 
tive inquiry is the most effective means 
known to our democracy of focusing public 
attention upon national problems. It is 
now history that many of our most bene- 


4S. Con. Res. 10, February 10, 1953. 
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ficial reforms and changes in policy have 
had their roots in the aftermath of con- 
gressional investigations. An instrument 
that portends so much good should not be 
allowed to be prostituted by “star chamber“ 
methods or by the whims or fancies of 
individual legislators. 

It is a fact that at this moment commit- 
tees of Congress operate their investigations 
and hearings under as many rules of pro- 
cedure as there are committees, Some com- 
mittees, depending upon the type of inquiry 
and the personal inclination of the chairman 
and the members, have no rules of procedure 
at all, Others vote upon and create a com- 
plete set of rules in advance of the first 
hearing. Some provide for the right of a 
witness to have counsel. Others do not per- 
mit counsel to be present or, if counsel is 
present, he is not permitted to participate. 
In other cases, no witness may cross-examine 
other witnesses who have presented damag- 
ing evidence against him; some permit lim- 
ited cross-examination through the submis- 
sion in advance of questions to be asked 
by the chairman of the committee. Some 
rules provide that executive (private) hear- 
ings precede public questioning of witnesses. 
Other committees make it a practice to put 
the “raw material” on in a public hearing. 
Some committees allow broadcasting of hear- 
ings—others not. 

With the lack of uniformity in procedure 
above referred to, it is easy to perceive why 
there has been so much chaos, criticism, and 
conflict. Add to this the reluctance of courts 
to interfere with the legislative inquiry ex- 
cept where a specific case of invasion of 
constitutional rights has been made out, and 
you have the basic causes of the conflict 
between the assertion of individual rights 
and the right of Congress to investigate. 

In my opinion, there need be only a min- 
imum of such conflict, nor is it necessary to 
resolve it in derogation of either body of 
rights, if Congress will enact for both Houses 
a set of rules of procedure binding upon all 
committees, whether Senate or House, stand- 
ing or special. 

The mere substitution of uniformity and 
orderly procedure designed to produce truth- 
ful testimony, coupled with respect for con- 
stitutional rights, as against the present 
status, however, is not enough. There must 
be added to this a willingness on the part 
of legislative chairmen and committee coun- 
sel, as well as witnesses and their counsel, 
to follow the spirit and intent of the rules, 
since individual interpretation of these will 
do much to give them strength or make them 
nullities, 

Ir 


The principal recommendations which 
have been made are directed to the gravest 
problem—testimony which results in char- 
acter defamation, wherein the person ac- 
cused has little or no chance to confront his 
accuser, or where retractions and explana- 
tions rarely catch up with the sensation 
of the accusation. To this end, in general, 
any person against whom a charge of il- 
legality, impropriety, or in the nature of 
defamation has been made should have an 
ample and, insofar as possible, a concurrent 
opportunity to make a statement in his be- 
half or cross-examine his accuser. Thus, if 
a person is identified and believes that such 
testimony or comment, made by a committee 
member or counsel, adversely reflects upon 
him, he should be permitted to file a state- 
ment under oath which would become part 
of the same record or to personally testify 
under oath immediately after the adverse 
testimony or comment is given, and be given 


a Townsend v. U. S. (95 F. (2d) 352): 
“Within the realm of legislative discretion 
the exercise of good taste and good judgment 
in the examination of witnesses must be en- 
trusted to those who have been vested with 
authority to conduct such investigations.” 
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an opportunity to cross-examine and call 
witnesses in reasonable number in his be- 
half.“ 

Efforts in the Senate revolve more closely 
around the broader aspects of the problem. 
There, efforts are being made to resolve prob- 
lems in addition to those of a witness against 
whom derogatory material has been lodged. 
Thus, the resolution now pending in general 
provides: 

1, Advance notice to a person or organiza- 
tion against whom derogatory information is 
proposed to be presented at a public hearing. 

2. No derogatory information about a per- 
son or organization shall be presented in 
public hearing unless same shall have been 
heard in executive hearing and a majority of 
the committee votes to make it public. 

3. Any person adversely affected shall have 
the right of counsel, be given opportunity to 
present evidence immediately after the de- 
rogatory material is presented, cross-examine, 
summon a reasonable number of witnesses 
In his behalf, file a rebuttal statement which 
shall be made part of the record. 

4. The constitutional claim of privilege, if 
validly asserted, shall be respected, 

5. Private affairs of individuals shall not 
be investigated, except upon majority vote 
of the committee that such are relevant to 
the inquiry. 

6. Persons shall not be required to testify 
as to their political or religious beliefs, except 
under majority vote where such is voted to 
be relevant to the Inquiry. 

7. Until a majority and minority report, 
if any, is filed, no member of the committee 
shall make derogatory statements about a 
witness, and such report shall be kept con- 
fidential until officially released. 

8. Minority reports shall be filed simul- 
taneously with any majority reports in in- 
vestigations into the private affairs of 
citizens, 

9. Where a committee report makes de- 
rogatory statements about persons or organi- 
zations, the evidence upon which such 
statements are based shall be made public 
simultaneously. 

10. All media of public information shall 
have access to public hearings. This in- 
cludes radio and television under circum- 
stances where the apparatus used will not 
frighten, distract, or physically annoy wit- 
nesses, : 

11. A witness who objects to being tele- 
vised or broadcast shall be heard with these 
devices turned off. 

It will be readily seen that the current 
proposals discussed above are not all- 
conclusive and do not resolve all the con- 
flicts. But they do make a good start in 
the right direction, and if followed up by 
the comprehensive proposals now being 
studied by various bar associations and sim- 
ilar groups of lawyers, a great step forward 
will have been taken in which neither the 
rights of individuals nor the acknowledged 
right of Congress to have factual information 
will suffer any setback. 

Fundamentally, the legal implications of 
congressional investigations have mush- 
roomed into prominence and concern because 
the “common law” of such inquiries has 
never been codified. No one would try to 
impose rules followed in our courts for con- 
gressional bodies, but such rules without 
question have protected the rights of de- 
fendants, witnesses, and the public alike to 
a degree never experienced by the courts in 
the days when procedure there was governed 
by common law. Administrative agencies, 
too, now operate under a code of procedure, 


This is the essence of Representative 
Krartxd's proposal, February 13, 1952, 82d 
Congress, 2d sess. 

*The 11 basic points made herein are the 
essence of the Kefauver-Morse proposals in 
S. Con. Res. 10, 83d Cong., Ist sess, Feb- 
ruary 10, 1953. 


Similarly, in the legislative inquiry field, the 
pressing need of our time is for a codification 
of the best of what may be called the com- 
mon law of committee procedure, coupled 
with the beneficial new rules designed to 
meet the challenge of our difficult times and 
modern media of communication. 

As in the case of all great reforms in our 
history, the lawyers, teachers, educators, and 
statesmen of our country must exercise their 
influence in obtaining passage for uniform 
rules of fair play in the Congress. These 
leaders cannot wait for history to take its 
course. The committees of Congress, which 
have a legitimate and highly necessary func- 
tion to perform, must not be permitted to 
become the modern prototypes of Torque- 
mada's inquisition, with the resulting decay 
in all the values we hold. 


mr 


A final word needs to be added concerning 
a companion measure that ought also to re- 
ceive wide support from the bar and the 
public at large. I refer to the need for a 
new statute on the subject of immunity for 
witnesses who claim the constitutional privi- 
lege against self-incrimination. 

Under the present law” no evidence given 
by a witness before a congressional com- 
mittee may be used against him in a crimi- 
nal prosecution, except for perjury commit- 
ted in giving testimony. The purpose of 
this and similar “immunity” statutes is to 
induce the giving of testimony rather than 
subjecting the witness to a contempt cita- 
tion. 

The protection of such statutes must be 
coextensive with the constitutional provi- 
sion. Thus, the fifth amendment does not 
deprive Congress of the right to compel the 
giving of self-incriminating evidence pro- 
vided complete immunity is also accorded. 
But the trouble is that the courts have never 
finally settled the question whether the im- 
munity statute now in effect is a substitute 
for the immunity unquestionably provided 
by the now-famous phrase: “I refuse to an- 
swer on the ground it may tend to incrim- 
inate me.” 

Here again, we badly need legislative clarl- 
fication. We need a statute which provides 
that, upon claiming the constitutional privi- 
lege, a witness may be granted immunity 
from Federal prosecution by the committee's 
majority vote upon the record as to all or 
any part of the subject matter relating to 
the question against which the privilege 
claim is made, thus securing in exchange 
vital testimony which is now unavailable be- 
cause of the legal doubts attendant to the 
present statutes. The proposed code for 
fair hearings would benefit by the simultane- 
ous enactment of a new congressional im- 
munity statute, because witnesses who took 
advantage of it would testify directly to the 
facts, leaving no room for the unfair in- 
nuendoes sometimes drawn from refusals to 
testify. 

The question may well be asked: Why 
should anyone oppose these reforms? Legis- 
lative inquiries, say the opponents, are not 
trials; therefore there is no need for “court- 
room” rules. But, in the public mind, in- 
vestigations have all the trappings of a trial, 
and a witness unfairly treated can be held 
up to ridicule, loss of job, reputation, his fam- 
ily, and friends. This is greater punishment 
than a court can impose. Legislative in- 
quiries cannot be hamstrung, they add, by 
too-stringent rules. But there is no evi- 
dence to support the view that rules such 
as are proposed would hamstring an in- 
vestigation. On the contrary, the evidence 
produced under such rules would have 


Sec. 634, 28 U. S. C., Rev. Stat., sec. 859, 
as amended. 

*Counselman v. Hitchcock (1892) (142 
U. S. 547): “Legislation cannot detract from 
the privilege afforded by the Constitution.” 
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greater probative and substantial value for 
legislative purposes than much that is ad- 
duced today. 

These are the two major objections which, 
it is felt, will be made. Both can be met 
with sufficient proof to establish that Con- 
gress and the country have everything to 
gain and nothing to lose by the adoption of 
uniform rules at the earliest practicable time. 
Every metropolitan newspaper carries daily 
proof of the pressing need. All that is 
needed is for Congress to act. 


Liberation—Blueprint for Red Enslave- 
ment, I—Food for Thought for Those 
Who Want Red China in the U. N. 
Eventually 
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oF 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1953 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, Maryknoll missioner Father 
James A. McCormack has lived under 
the Communists in China and knows the 
Communist evil from firsthand experi- 
ence. His experiences should be ade- 
quate warning to all Americans. 

I include herewith the introduction 
and first two chapters of his pamphlet, 
Blueprint for Enslavement: 

BLUEPRINT ron ENSLAVEMENT 
(By Father James A. McCormick, M. M.) 
INTRODUCTION 

For many American people, communism 18 
still nothing more than a word—a_ bogy 
used to frighten them into paying higher 
taxes and making sacrifices. For millions of 
men and women in the Orient and elsewhere, 
communism is a tyrannical way of life, a 
great wall-less prison in which no freedom 
or liberty exists, whose guards hold the power 
of life and death, starvation, and even the 
control of what their prisoners shall think. 

I know because I lived under the Com- 
munists. 

It is important that Americans should 
realize what life under the Reds means. 
They should know how the Communists take 
over a country. Then they will understand 
why they are being asked to make sacrifices. 
They should know that the Communists 
boast that they are trying to destroy America 
in every way they can, and to discredit 
America in the eyes of the smaller, weaker 
nations of the world. Then they will remain 
ever vigilant to keep America the greatest 
free nation in the world. Then they will 
not condemn millions of Chinese people, but 
will put the blame where it belongs: on the 
evil men in the Kremlin and in Peking who 
planned and executed the enslavement of 
almost a quarter of the earth’s people. 


CHAPTER 1. How THE Communists TAKE OVER 
a Country 

When I returned to China in 1947, after 
a furlough in the United States, I was imme- 
diately struck by the anti-American feel- 
ing. When I had left China a year before, 
Americans were being hailed as “Saviors of 
China” and “Liberators from Japanese Ag- 
gression.” Now these expressions of grati- 
tude had disappeared. 

It was not long before I realized that this 
antiforeign and anti-American feeling was 
a measure of the success of Communist 


propaganda, 
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When Americans in Shanghai told me that 
the rickshaw coolies and dock laborers be- 
lieved that it was the Communist armies, 
and not the Americans, who drove the Jap- 
anese out of China, I did not believe them. 
But when many Chinese told me the same 
thing, I knew that the Americans had been 
speaking the truth. 

Although the Chinese Communists and 
the Japanese had never met in a single 
major battle, the Communists proved once 
again that if you tell a lie often enough, 
and loud enough, people will come to be- 
lieve it. 

Besides being anti-American, this well- 
laid propaganda campaign was also directed 
against the Chiang Kai-shek government. 
Reading today’s American newspapers, I 
cannot help but think of what went on in 
China in 1947-48. Charges of corruption, 
graft, inefficiency, and incompetence were 
on everyone’s lips. The propaganda ma- 
chine had caused people to mistrust their 
government. Many felt that the Commu- 
nists were right—a change was needed. 

Yet in these last 2 years of life under the 
Nationalist Government, I never met anyone 
who said that he personally had any experi- 
ence with any grafter. It was always some- 
one else. No local corrupt officials were 
named. The charge was always general— 
someone in high position had taken fan- 
tastic amounts of the people’s money. 

Of course, there have always been officials 
in the Chinese Government who took 
“squeeze,” just as recent Washington revela- 
tions point out that certain American officials 
do not have clean hands. Yet it would be a 
serious mistake to generalize that all Chinese 
officials were corrupt, just as it would be a 
mistake to generalize in such a manner 
about our own. 

Moreover, when the Communist revolution 
Was over some of the officials in my region 
who were most negligent in their duties, who 
used the most severe means to collect taxes, 
who brought a bad name to the National- 
ists, turned out to have high jobs in the Red 
hierarchy. They had been planted with the 
Nationalists. They had done their job of 
sabotage well. 

In the army it was the same story. Com- 
munist agents infiltrated through high and 
low places. As soldiers in the ranks they 
complained, “Why should we fight the Reds? 
Why should we get killed? What do we get 
out of it?” 

A favorite slogan of the Reds in this guer- 
rilla period was: “Soldiers. We are all broth- 
ers. We must not kill each other.” It was 
painted on walls, on telephone poles, and on 
signs fastened to trees. Today new slogans 
hang in these places which read: “We must 
hate. We must kill our enemies.” 

Other soldiers who were willing to fight 
were told, Don't fight. Give up. The gen- 
eral has sold out to the Reds.” In some 
cases the Reds had succeeded in buying out 
the general, but for the most part the slogan 
was designed only to take the heart out of 
the troops. 

Red intelligence knew exactly the number 
of troops facing them, their equipment and 
disposition, their food supplies, and the 
amount of ammunition issued to each sol- 
dier. Unless the Reds had an overwhelming 
number of troops, they retreated. When suf- 
ficient forces were massed by them, they 
would send word to the Nationalists that 
they were outnumbered 4 to 1. 

My own town was captured by 200 guer- 
rillas, mostly high-school boys, who used this 
combination of force and fraud. A garrison 
of 300 Nationalist militia was stationed in 
the town. Only 2 men had authority over 
the militia—the major in charge of 3 com- 
panies, and the county magistrate, who was 
the civilian administrator for the whole 
county. The Reds knew they could capture 


the whole county if they could eliminate 
these 2 men. 


They bribed the major with money and 
the promise of a big job after the libera- 
tion. The major invited the magistrate to 
dinner one Saturday night. While at dinner 
they were supposed to be captured by a 
small band of Reds. Then the Red forces, 
rumored to be 2,000 strong, would attack 
the town. The major was to send word to 
the militia to surrender to such an over- 
whelming number. 

The country magistrate became suspicious 
during the course of the meal, and excusing 
himself momentarily, went out the back 
door, over the fence, and made his way to an 
empty grain warehouse where 1 company 
of 100 militia were quartered. He had barely 
arrived when the Reds attacked the town. 

A messenger in Nationalist uniform ap- 
peared before the ‘warehouse and shouted 
that the major commanded them to give up. 
He said the other two companies had al- 
ready surrendered, The magistrate refused, 
and before long the warehouse was sur- 
rounded by a howling mob of Communist 
soldiers. 

The next day while bands of Reds pa- 
trolled the streets of the town, barricades 
made from doors and tables were placed 
around the warehouse by the Communists. 
But every Red who exposed himself got a 
bullet aimed at him from the warehouse. 
The second night passed as the first. At 
dawn the doors of the warehouse were thrown 
open and the 100 Nationalist soldiers rushed 
the barricades. The Reds fied in disorder, 
and the company of militia led by the loyal 
magistrate made for the mountains. 

It was a great loss of face for the Commu- 
nists and during the next 3 months every 
attempt was made to capture the “reaction~ 
aries.” The magistrate's company of 100 
men had been joined by 200 others who did 
not like the Reds. Against this force of 
300 the Reds sent 3,000 troops with instruc- 
tions to liquidate the magistrate and his 
followers. 

The magistrate chose his defense site with 
care—a hilltop at a bend in the river. To 
reach it the Reds had to cross the river in 
boats. The magistrate allowed the Reds to 
assemble boats and plan their invasion. He 
made his men hold their fire while the first 
batch of Reds was ferried across the river. 
When the second group of invaders was in 
midstream the magistrate gave the com- 
mand to fire. His men let go with rifle fire 
and two machineguns. The Reds were 
mowed down by hundreds, They made two 
more attempts to cross the river. Finally 
the Nationalist machineguns became too hot 
to fire any longer and ammunition ran low. 
The magistrate ordered his men to retreat. 

A third of the Red force was wiped out in 
this engagement. The magistrate led his 300 
men north, where he joined the guerrillas 
who were supplied by parachutes from 
Chiang Kai-shek on Formosa. 

The name of this county magistrate ts 
spoken with affection and respect by the 
people, who expect him to come back some 
day and liberate them. Here was one 
Nationalist official who gave the lie to the 
Communist propaganda that all Nationalists 
were corrupt. 

The major who betrayed his trust disap- 
peared from sight. The militia which sur- 
rendered was sent away for a Communist 
indoctrination course, after which the boys 
were taken into the Red army. Now an oc- 
casional letter comes to one of their parents 
from Korea or Manchuria, but most of them 
have never been heard from again. 

After the militia left, the Reds moved into 
the county buildings and set up a local gov- 
ernment, Everything had been carefully 
planned in advance. Public notices were put 
up reassuring the people that everything 
would go on as before. The first Job was to 
get the county back on its feet, to make 
everyone prosperous and happy. 
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That's what the Reds said. But it didn’t 
happen that way. 


CHAPTER 2, RED PROMISES AND PERFORMANCES 


Besides the war of propaganda to discredit 
the government and break the morale of the 
army, the Communists had carried on a full- 
scale attack aimed at disrupting transporta- 
tion and disorganizing business. In this way 
they hoped to create dissatisfaction among 
the people, and to weaken the influence of 
the businessmen, whom they called capital- 
ists. 

The Red guerrillas burned all the bridges 
to prevent trucks from transporting food 
and other essentials and to stop all travel 
except on foot. The cost of food climbed 
higher each day. Essential materials for 
manufacturing were unavailable, and unem- 
ployment became widespread. Soon every- 
one was grumbling. 

I heard one old Chinese woman with no 
interest in politics say, “I wish the Reds 
would take over. They promise to bring 
prices down.” 

This was exactly what the Communists 
wanted to happen. Meanwhile, the Reds 
were promising the people everything. While 
they caused the trouble, they championed 
the rights of the working people and farmers. 
They promised to build new factories and pay 
high wages. Everyone would be happy once 
they had power. 

Now after 3 years of communism there are 
no new factories, Wages are high, but there 
is no work. Prices have come down because 
the Government fixed them, but the people 
are without money to buy. Faced with this 
problem, the Communists have found a new 
solution, The Chinese population must be 
reduced. They have put this policy into ef- 
fect with an estimated 17 million deaths— 
5 million executed, 12 million starved to 
death—mostly people who resisted them, 

Shortly after the end of World War I, the 
head of the Communist Party in Japan was 
publicly reprimanded by Moscow and de- 
moted, because he said that the Communist 
revolution in Japan could be accomplished 
by peaceful means. I was unable to under- 
stand this attiude of Moscow until I wite 
nessed the Red revolution in China, 

The Communists do not want to take a 
country by peaceful means, Marxist theory 
says it must be done by violence, This is 
desired because violence breeds fear, and fear 
is the meat on which communism lives. 

People will not obey the Reds; they will 
not submit to every order; they will resist 
being robbed of their farms and businesses, 
their homes, their rights over their children, 
their liberties, and their lives—unless they 
are convinced that disobedience means death, 
Fear must be made the motivation of their 
actions. 

The Reds bring this principle home to the 
people by shooting prominent citizens. In 
every city, town, every village, people are shot 
as examples. 

The first thing the Reds did when they took 
over our village was to confiscate all weapons, 
I was just finishing a tasteless Sunday dinner 
at my Maryknoll mission when the cook ran 
in and said that the Reds were at Lee Ah 
Sam's house next door demanding his two 
guns. I peeked through the curtains to see 
what was going on. 

There were 10 Reds at Lee’s house. The 
leader was well known to me, since he lived 
a mile down the road. In his hand he car- 
ried a list of all his neighbors who had guns, 
He was backed up by nine high-school boys 
who had joined up. Lee and the other peo- 
ple of the village gave up their guns without 
a struggle. Now the Reds were sure there 
could be no resistance. 

That night about a dozen Reds went to 
the homes of three young men. They 
knocked on each door shortly after midnight. 
As soon as the door was opened, they burst 
into the house, seizing the man they wanted. 
When the three prisoners had been taken, 
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they were led into a nearby field. A few 
minutes later loud screams were heard, and 
then finally gunfire. No one dared to ven- 
ture out until daylight to see what was go- 
ing on. Then the bruised and mutilated 
bodies of the youths were discovered. The 
boys had been cruelly beaten with rifles and 
then shot. They had once fought the Reds. 

As the days passed the stories became more 
frequent about men being taken from their 
homes at night. Some were shot immedi- 
ately, others simply disappeared. During 
the remainder of the year our Red county 
government executed about 200 bandits. 
The next year they executed over 1,000 “ene- 
mies of the people,” anyone who resisted 
them. 

The Reds were very friendly that first year, 
except to those who openly resisted them. 
They were affable, approachable, and full of 
zeal for their cause. Most of them were 
young boys, about 20 years of age, with a 
sprinkling of girls. Many were idealists who 
expected a better China to emerge from their 
struggle. Others were opportunists who be- 
lieved that China and Russia would conquer 
the world, and they wanted to get on the 
gravy train early, thus insuring seniority and 
a good job. 

It was the businessman who suffered the 
most when the Reds took over. 

Mr. Lo was the biggest merchant in our 
region. He owned five big stores in town, 
and purchased rice, farm produce, firewood, 
timber, and charcoal from the farmers of our 
region, selling these goods down the river in 
the big cities. Within a week after the Reds 
took over they placed a fixed tax on each 
store. The tax was fixed at as much as they 
thought the traffic would bear. They would 
grant no reductions. Like most young peo- 
ple without business experience, they thought 
the merchants were coining money. 

Mr. Lo had dealt very successfully with 
many a tax problem under the old govern- 
ment, He did not bother to protest his im- 
possible tax to the youngsters who sat behind 
the desks at the county tax bureau. He in- 
vited the county commissar and his staff to a 
Chinese banquet of 20 courses. When the 
sumptuous meal was over and his guests were 
feeling more than satisfied, Mr. Lo started to 
bring up the subject of taxes. 

The county commissar held up his hand 
and said, “I know what you are going to say. 
Your tax is too heavy. After seeing this ban- 
quet tonight, I believe we underestimated 
your wealth. From now on your tax will be 
doubled.” 

Soon afterward Mr. Lo committed suicide. 


Question of Conditions To Govern Hos- 
pitalization of Non-Service-Connected 
Veterans Should Be Left to Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee for Study 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1953 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
motion now pending before the House 
calls for a determination of the policy to 
govern the conditions, if any, under 
which veterans may be entitled to hos- 
pitalization for mnon-service-connected 
disability. 

The bill now before us, H. R. 5690, the 
second independent offices appropriation 
bill, 1954, on page 19, commencing with 
line 17 and ending with line 5 on page 


20, seeks to change the existing law re- 
lating to the conditions under which 
veterans with non-service- connected 
disability may receive hospitalization. 

The present law governing such cases, 
Public Law 2, 73d Congress, as amend- 
ed—title 38, United States Code, section 
706—provides: 

The statement under oath of the appli- 
cant on such form as may be prescribed by 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs shall 
be accepted as sufficient evidence of inability 
to defray necessary expenses. 


The Appropriation Committee has 
presented an entirely new approach to 
govern cases of this kind. It would seem 
to be presupposed that some veterans 
might falsely allege their inability to 
defray hospital expenses. Some in- 
stances have been shown to justify this 
charge. However, if such do exist they 
are the rare exception. But, in my opin- 
ion it is highly improper to require the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to in- 
vestigate any non-service-connected vet- 
erans statement of inability to defray 
the cost of hospitalization treatment, or 
domiciliary care, where reason exists to 
doubt the accuracy of such statement, 
and, with the further duty to make 
every effort to collect from any veteran 
according to his ability to pay for such 
hospitalization, treatment, or care. 

The unpropriety of placing any such 
obligation upon the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs is readily discernible. 
This is due to the fact that no standard 
or formula is set up as to what shall 
constitute ability to pay. What might 
seem just in one case could, if applied 
to another case, be very unjust. If Con- 
gress wishes to have ability to pay as a 
test, then it should fix and determine 
the rules or standards that are to apply. 

It is my opinion that this whole ques- 
tion is one that should be left to the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee for study 
and recommendation to the House. 

It should not be hastily decided but 
only after the most careful study and 
consideration by the proper delegated 
committee. For this reason I shall vote 
to strike the controversial section from 
the bill. If such motion prevails then 
the question will be one for the con- 
sideration of the proper committee of the 
House, 


Liberation—To Return the Anti-Commu- 
nist POW’s to the Reds Is Destroying 
the Free World’s Greatest Psycholog- 
ical Offensive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1953 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, there are two great weapons 
that providence has afforded the free 
world in defense against the world Com- 
munist threat. The first is a physical 
one in which we are spending billions: 
The atomic bomb. The second is a 
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spiritual one of which we are scarcely 
aware but it is far more powerful. It 
is the spirit of resistance to communism 
among the 800 millions of the enslaved, 
particularly among the Communist 
armed forces. 

This is involved in the POW issue in 
Korea. 

I would like to include in my remarks 
an excellent article in Life magazine by 
John Osborne on the POW’s of Korea: 


Ax Issue WHICH Has 49,000 Parts—A Visir 
ro PW Camps IN KOREA SHOWS THE RE- 
PATRIATION PROBLEM Is NO ABSTRACTION BUT 
A Test or Our LOYALTY TO FRIENDLY ASIANS 

(By John Osborne) 

The 26-point prisoner-of-war agreement 
signed on Monday at Panmunjom by no 
means settles a question that has plagued 
the American command and pricked the 
American conscience since the early days of 
the Korean war. This is a question that is 
split into 49,000 parts—each part a friendly 
North Korean or Chinese prisoner of war 
who has openly stated that he does not want 
to return to his Communist-run country. 
Even while turning over these men to a 
commission of neutrals appointed by the 
U. N. the United States cannot evade the 
moral responsibility undertaken when we 
pledged our word to safeguard those who 
gambled their lives against their desire to 
be on our side. 

Every Chinese and North Korean prisoner 
taken by U. N. forces has been asked whether 
he wants to be held in a camp for repatriates 
or a camp for nonrepatriates. Eight out of 
10 Chimese as well as North Koreans cap- 
tured in recent months have answered that 
they want to be sent to a nonrepatriate 
camp. By this very act of choice, these 
men have struck a telling blow against 
communism. The Communists recognize 
this group for what it is: a powerful weapon 
of the free world. The free world, unfor- 
tunately, tends to think of these prisoner- 
allies as a nuisance or, in less human terms, 
as a sticky and abstract issue. 

I was at Panmunjom when the truce talks 
were resumed on April 26. There, and at 
Seoul and Pusan and in Tokyo, I have spent 
many hours discussing the prisoner-of-war 
issue and what is behind it with generals 
and ambassadors, with GIs and colonels, 
with stanch old Syngman Rhee. But, until 
the other day, it was as unreal to me as it 
must be to the millions everywhere who 
await news from Panmunjom. It became 
real to me only when I flew to Cheju Island, 
off the southern tip of Korea. There the 
cold statistics of Panmunjom— 104,500 North 
Korean prisoners, 20,000 Chinese still in our 
custody—fall away and the prisoner-of-war 
issue become a tragedy of fellow humans, 

It is readily evident at the camp of those 
thousands who have decided not to go back 
that they mean to hold to that choice come 
what may. But they are not convinced that 
some day, somewhere, they will be released 
as freemen. President Eisenhower says they 
can count on it. The prisoners, however, 
remain unsure and afraid. 

The nature of this uncertainty and fear 
was brought home to me by an American 
named Earle Woodberry, a gaunt Presby- 
terlan missionary who has lived in China 
off and on since 1895 and is now a chaplain 
at PW camp No. 3 on Cheju. Despite the 
repeated assurances from high officials of 
the United States and U. N., a prisoner put 
this question to Chaplain Woodberry in sim- 
ple sincerity: “Tell me the truth,” he asked. 
“Do you think there is any hope for us?” 

With all the conviction he could muster, 
the chaplain said he thought there was hope, 
The prisoner, half believing, turned away to 
pass the word among the 14,500 other Chinese 
PW’s in the camp who have said they never 
want to go home, 
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Camp No. 8, also on Cheju, is a different 
story. Here are kept 5,000 Chinese who have 
said they do want to return to their Com- 
munist homeland. Here I watched 7 pris- 
oners squatting behind the innermost of 
4 barbed-wire fences which surround their 
compounds. A GI guard with a bayoneted 
rifle on his shoulder stood facing them in 
“dead man’s alley” between the two inner 
fences. It is called dead man’s alley be- 
cause any prisoner caught between the fences 
would be shot on sight. The prisoners stared 
at the soldier with unwavering hate and 
threw rocks toward him. 

Toward him, but not at him. One by one 
the rocks fell short—12 feet, 8 feet, 6 feet 
from the soldier. As each rock fell, a tiny 
cloud of dust rose and swirled about the 
soldier and skittered away on the incessant 
wind. Sometimes the soldier looked at the 
prisoners. Sometimes he glanced down, with 
a tight grin, at the rocks and the dust they 
raised. Sometimes he moved a little to ease 
his stance. But the rifle never left his shoul- 
der. The prisoners were merely doing what 
they had been ordered to do, clear their 
compound of rocks. Orso it appeared. They 
were also taking this chance, as they take 
every chance, to tease and tear at the nerves 
of their keepers. 

At other camps of the Koje Island group, 
where 70,500 North Koreans classified as Com- 
munist repatriates are held; on the mainland, 
where there are 34,000 North Koreans who say 
they want to stay in the south; and at a 
camp for a few hundred sick and transient 
Chinese near Pusan, the same alternate 
friendliness and hatred are found. And at 
all of them there is a wall between the keepers 
and the kept. 

It is a higher and more forbidding wall, 
and a harder one to cross, than the wire fences 
around the compounds. It is a wall of lan- 
guage and, more fundamentally, of simple 
human misunderstanding. It is the wall 
that stands everywhere in Asia between 
America and its friends, and between Amer- 
ica and its enemies, too. Nowhere in Asia 
have we had the chance to study that wall, 
and finally breach it, that we have had at the 
prison camp. Nowhere has our failure, on 
the whole, been more apparent than at the 
Chinese camps on Cheju Island. 

Both camps are near the coast, within 
sight of the sea, about 50 miles apart. 
Camp 3, for Chinese who have declared 
against going back to communism, was 
opened in late April 1952, just outside the 
grimy fishing port of Mosulp’o. Camp 8, for 
hostile Chinese, was opened last June near 
Cheju City, capital of the island province. 

The prisoners of Cheju Island were 
brought there last year from Koje and its 
satellite islets, where all captives taken in 
this war were held until the spring of 1952. 
And nearly everything that has happened 
on Cheju since then can be understood only 
if we first look back to where it had its 
beginnings, on Koje. Today the details of 
that story are all but lost in a blur of blood 
and wishful memories. It was there that 
our Far East Command was first confronted, 
in late 1951, with the unorthodox presence 
of thousands of prisoners who said they 
were on our side and never wanted to 
back to North Korea or Communist China. 

This was so unbelievable that our high 
command paid very little attention at first. 
The truce talks seemed to be getting some- 
where, and our negotiators had confidently 
assured the Communists that at least one 
hundred and ten thousand of the one-hun- 
dred- and-twenty- flve-thousand-odd prison- 
ers then in our hands would be handed 
back without fuss or hindrance. Just when 
agreement seemed near the word filtered up 
from the camps that maybe we had better 
make sure about that. 

So in early April of 1952 representatives 
of the Far East Command went to Koje to 
make sure. They ordered a mass screening 
of the prisoners, the whole mixed mob of 


them, and they gave their staffs Just a week 
to do the job. Out of that hectic week has 


come an endless barrage of charges and 


countercharges. The official Army word still 
is that the screening was fairly and accu- 
rately conducted. This has been disputed 
by a number of unobligated witnesses, who 
contend that the rush nature of the job, 
the pressure put on prisoners, and the in- 
adequacy of the screening staffs resulted in 
a PW picture that was false—and actually 
worked to the benefit of the Reds. 

It has even been charged that those who 
conducted the screenings—Americans more 
or less supervising Chinese and Korean in- 
terpreters for the Chinese prisoners, Korean 
interpreters for the North Koreans—were 
told to falsify the result. Probably they 
were not, but the result was the same as if 
they had been. Thousands of bewildered 
peasants and coolie soldiers, with only the 
vaguest idea of what was happening, were 
arbitrarily and wrongly classified as Com- 
munists. Thereafter, at the camps to which 
they were assigned, they found themselves 
under strict Communist control, almost as 
though they were still fighting in the line 
under Red officers. 

At camp 8, I found, Communist control 
within the compounds is all but complete. 
As a matter of calculated command policy, 
it is left intact so long as it does not produce 
open trouble for the camp authorities, “Se- 
curity first” is the necessary motto at the 
hostile camps. The Communist domination 
of the compounds manifestly could not be 
broken up without battle. As long as things 
are quiet, or seem to be quiet, the camp is 
secure. So reasons the PW command, jus- 
tifying the continuance of Communist inter- 
nal control. 


TERROR IN THE COMPOUNDS 


Communist rule, thus maintained, is 
threatened only from within the compounds. 
There is no doubt that it is threatened, or 
at least that the Communist bosses think 
it is threatened. They maintain discipline 
with every device in the Communist book— 
secret nightly brainwashings in the lightless 
huts; ruthless beatings which are disclosed 
only when a prisoner dies or his injuries are 
so severe he cannot crawl out of his hut for 
the daily head count or a work detail. The 
compound bosses select the men who are 
and are not allowed out on these details 
under armed guard. Those who are consid- 
ered safe are picked for the details. Those 
who are rated unsafe are never allowed 
out of the compounds, and many of them 
never get out. Occasionally there is a sui- 
cide, usually by hanging. And there is an 
occasional attempt to escape—not from the 
camp but from the Communists. 

Prisoners who fail to escape, or are sus- 
pected of so much as thinking about it, are 
beaten to death or hanged or forced to hang 
themselves. Torture in the night or the 
choice of hanging or burial alive in the dirt 
floor of a hut has been known to accomplish 
this last. A prisoner who makes an open 
dash takes the chance of being caught by 
the prisoners or of being shot by a guard 
who cannot take a chance on investigating 
first. On a few occasions prisoners have 
managed to leave a note in the camp dis- 
pensary or tip off a guard on a work detail 
or slip word to the lone, unarmed United 
States sergeant who spends the daylight 
hours inside each compound under constant 
guard from the watchtowers and from sol- 
diers on the ground in “dead man’s alley.” 
When the authorities do get word, they send 
in an armed platoon of infantrymen and get 
the prisoner—if he is still alive and willing 
to show himself. 

Those who do get out are kept in a separate 
compound. They show every sign of being 
friendly and happy men, free within the 
space of 150 by 300 feet allowed them. Six- 
teen were in this compound the week I was 
at camp 8. The last to arrive had a horribly 
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scarred face. He had been grabbed by other 
prisoners as he was scrambling frantically 
up an enclosure gate. Before the guards 
could reach him, he was dragged screaming 
into a hut. There his head was smashed 
against the corner of a wooden table. By 
some miracle he was still alive when a pla- 
toon of soldiers rescued him. 

There are also beatings and killings and 
suicides at camp 3. The internal control of 
the compounds by Chinese Nationalist bosses 
is Just about as complete as Communist con- 
trol is at camp 8, but there is a difference. 
At camp 8 the few who do escape and are 
segregated play the part of fanatic anti- 
Communists. Intelligence officers screen and 
rescreen them and finally believe they are 
what they claim to be. 

At camp 3 there also is a segregated com- 
pound. Some 80 prisoners were in it the 
other day. They do not appear to be anti- 
Nationalist. They are either nonpolitical or 
as devoted to the Chinese Nationalists as 
most of the prisoners at camp 3. Some have 
simply asked to be removed from their old 
compounds because the boss, or kanso, works 
them too hard; or because they have fallen 
out with a friend; or just because they are 
bored. Some have escaped in genuine fear, 
at great risk. But once in the segregated 
compound, they do not act the part of Com- 
munists. There are no signs of Communist 
leadership and activity in the segregated 
compound. If there are Communists in it 
they keep as well hidden as in the camp at 
large. Camp intelligence officers figure that 
any Communists detected by the prisoners 
have been among the murdered and the 
suicides who turn up at intervals. 

Not long ago, in the most serious incident 
so far, 15 prisoners were beaten and 3 
were killed on a single night. The camp 
authorities are inclined to think they were 
suspected of being Communists and that the 
dead ones really were. But there is no proof. 
The compound boss was fired, with great loss 
of face. Every prisoner was questioned and 
three were taken away to the prison stockade, 
But the authorities do not know and prob- 
ably never will know just why the beatings 
and murders occurred. 

The enclosure and compound gates at 
camp 3 are painted in bright Nationalist 
symbols and anti-Communist slogans. A 
Nationalist rosette button is on every pris- 
oner’s cap. On the arm of every prisoner 
four Chinese characters are tattooed; they 
mean “against communism, against Russia,” 
and they are the death warrants of any 
prisoners who may be returned to the Com- 
munists. Only the special compound set 
aside for the rarely found prisoners who ad- 
mit that they have been Communist officers 
is bare of Nationalist and anti-Communist 
slogans. This is the only sloppy compound 
in the camp. But even here the prisoners 
give little trouble and show no outward signs 
of the enmity which pervades camp 8. In 
the quarters of the United States command 
and of the military-police companies which 
staff the camp, prisoners serve as KP’s and 
houseboys. They jabber, pidgin style, with 
GI's and officers who so far forget themselves 
as to be friendly. Here, if anywhere, the 
wall should have fallen long ago. Why does 
it still stand? 

The U. N. PW command is partly to blame. 
There is surely no more frightened com- 
mand anywhere in the United States Armed 
Forces. It is afraid of its prisoners, first of 
all. “Sometimes,” said one of its more 
thoughtful officers, “I think we are the pris- 
oners.” It is also afraid of the Army com- 
mands which stand above it—of the Korean 
Communication Zone Command under Major 
General Herren in Taegu; of the Far East 
Command and Gen. Mark Clark in Tokyo; 
and of that far-off monolith called the Pen- 
tagon, in Washington. It is afraid in a sim- 
ple way and for a concrete reason. The 
officers of the PW command, from top to 
bottom, know that their Army careers will 
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de over if they make a mistake or appear 
to make one. A mistake, in their book, is 
any step or event that makes any more trou- 
ble for anybody up the line of command. 
The Army is sick of trouble at the PW camps 
and the orders are, quite simply, “Absolute 
security. No trouble.” This means doing 
everything by “the book! —the set of regu- 
lations promulgated by the PW command 
for all the camps, friendly and unfriendly. 

The best effort to breach the wall is be- 
ing made in the formidable name of the 
Civil Information and Education Program. 
At its head in Tokyo is an intelligent civilian 
named Monta Osborne. He has some good 
men working for him down the line, and the 
PW command is at long last making a show 
of cooperation with him. But, in the 
camps—and that is where the whole effort 
stands or falls—every act and move of CIE 
is subject to veto by the local commander. 
It follows automatically that security comes 
first in this effort, as in all else connected 
with PW administration. 


TROUBLE FOR TEACHERS 


At the hostile camps on Cheju and Koje, 
CIE is stopped before it starts. The Com- 
munist leaders herd the prisoners into their 
huts and close the doors when the loud- 
speakers placed outside of each compound 
broadcast even the most innocuous news, 
Every attempt to install vocational and other 
classes is resisted and sabotaged. At friendly 
Camp 3 there are no such difficulties. Yet 
CIE’s effort to surmount the wall has not 
fared very well there, either. 

The head of the CIE team at Camp 3 is 
Lt. George W. May, a former physical educa- 
tion instructor from Arkansas, who was away 
on a tour with the camp’s GI basketball 
team when I was there. His assistant, 2d Lt. 
Norris Hite, of Philadelphia, Pa., was teach- 
ing physical education at Winchester, Va., 
when he was called up to active duty. He 
and the lieutenant apparently do their 
earnest best to cope with a task which would 
overwhelm a lifelong expert in orlental edu- 
cation, They do not have enough paper, 
enough pencils, enough books, enough any- 
thing. Their American teaching staff con- 
sists of three GI’s. One of them, Cpl. Wil- 
liam Kramer, has a B. S. in education from 
Wisconsin State College which he acquired 
just before he was drafted. He figures that 
his job calls for the experience of a high- 
school superintendent. One of the others 
was connected for a time with an Army 
supply school. The third just doesn't know 
why he is there. 

CIE at Camp 3 has been saved from failure 
by its Chinese help. Most of it comes from 
the PW’s. Among the 14,500 prisoners, 42 
percent had never been to school, 39 percent 
had 1 to 3 years of Chinese schooling. A 
few of the more fortunate are highly literate, 
some literate in both English and Chinese, 
By the sacred book, no PW should have un- 
supervised control of a CIE class. But here, 
at least, circumstances and common sense 
have triumphed. CIE's most successful work 
at Camp 3 has been in teaching about 6,000 
total illiterates to read and write basic 
Chinese (in the famous James Yen “Thou- 
sand Character” Course). Many others, 
barely able to read, have worked into ad- 
vanced courses. 

At each camp there are also a few English- 
speaking Chinese DAC's (for Department of 
Army, civilian). They act as interviewers 
for CIE and the camp intelligence officers, 
They broadcast, they look in occasionally on 
the camp literacy classes, and they do what 
they can to oversee the mass orientation lec- 
tures. Some of the DAC’s are, unfortunately, 
more at home in Mandarin and 1 or 2 local 
Chinese dialects than they are in English. 
It is hard to come by really qualified Eng- 
lish-speaking Chinese help, and even if the 
effort to do so had a higher priority than it 
does, the camps would probably still be 
shorthanded. However, at Camp 3 there are 


2 bilingual missionaries who could do much 
to mount the wall if they were encouraged 
by the command. One of them is Chaplain 
Woodberry. The other is Father Thomas 
O'Sullivan, an Irish Franciscan who labored 
in China from 1936 to 1949 and, like his 
Presbyterian confrere, is wholly at home with 
the Chinese. Their opinions and estimates 
of the camp’s Chinese population and what 
to do about it are often at total variance, so 
any commander might be forgiven for feeling 
frustrated with them at times. But they 
can speak to the Chinese prisoners and the 
prisoners trust them. 

They have between them an immense 

knowledge of China and the Chinese. It is 
never used. They too are civilian employees, 
and they have been disgracefully kicked 
around and neglected by the camp command. 
Until recently they were housed in tents, the 
last personnel of the command to be given 
quarters in weatherproof stone buildings. 
Father O'Sullivan claims only 227 Catholic 
followers in the camp. Chaplain Woodberry 
speaks, when permitted, to as many as 4,000 
out of 5,000 prisoners in a single enclosure 
and says that many of them are declared 
Christians. Allowing for the artificial cir- 
cumstances, it is evident enough that at 
Camp 3 a phenomenal proportion of the pris- 
oners have turned to Christianity and that 
this development could be used to advantage 
by the camp command when clear communi- 
cation to and from the prisoners is neces- 
sary. So far there is no sign that it will be 
used. 
There is sore need of someone who can 
speak cogently and intelligently to the pris- 
oners of Camp 3 right now. They need to 
be advised of the truce details, if only to 
offset false rumors. The PW command oper- 
ates on the nervous conviction that all 
friendly prisoners will become riotous ene- 
mies overnight if they come to believe— 
with or without reason—that the U. N. has 
gone back on its promises. Such riots might 
happen—and they would be understandable 
enough—in the event of an actual betrayal. 
But trying to keep the prisoners in the dark 
is a poor security measure, and one that 
defeats itself. Last week 2,000 North Korean 
anti-Communists rioted at a mainland camp 
in response to an untrue report that they 
would be sent back to the Reds. The riot 
was quelled with tear gas, but it would never 
have started if the authorities had circulated 
President Eisenhower's May 26 statement re- 
iterating United States determination to 
shield the prisoners from forced repatriation 
or intimidation. 

A PW command spokesman said of the 
Eisenhower statement: “It is not too im- 
portant. We have native personnel working 
around the camps, and like anything else 
the news of Eisenhower's statement would 
Just naturally get around.” 

Is it any wonder that a wall still separates 
us from the friendly prisoners of Cheju? 


Strings on United States Aid May Prove 
Wise Pruning Measure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 18, 1953 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend by remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article by 
Edgar Ansel Mowrer: 

I hope that in deciding on the size of for- 
eign military aid in the coming year, Con- 
gress will reject the Senate’s suggestion of 
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making big cuts and accept the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee’s recommendation of. 
giving the $5 billion requested but attach- 
ing strings to one billion. The strings 
would be tied to our allies’ future behavior. 

Merely cutting to show displeasure is like 
trying to cultivate roses with an ax. Strings, 
signify an appropriate dosing of pruning 
with fertilizer. 

Our obvious failure over the last 5 years 
to create an unshakable anti-Moscow coali- 
tion is, in my judgment, due to lack of 
strings on our aid. In fact, I feel sure that 
a well planned carrot-and-stick technique 
over the last 5 years would by now have pro- 
duced another and far more satisfactory 
world. 

AVOIDED HEADACHES 


To begin with, it would have avoided a 
number of present headaches. Strings on 
aid to Britain would have prevented Britain 
(and the pro-British lobby in America) from 
pushing us into what many of us feel is 
an ignominous truce in Korea. Nor would 
Churchill be now insisting on premature 
talks with the Kremlin. 

France would long since have joined the 
European Defense Committee, thus commit- 
ing West Germany to the West, and a com- 
ing French Cabinet would not be able to 
consider dividing Indochina with the Reds. 

The Italian center parties would long since 
have taken effective anti-Communist, anti- 
Fascist measures and would have made in- 
ternal economic changes which would have 
assured them of success in the last election. 

In 1948 we could have put through a real 
political consolidation of the free countries, 
for those countries then desperately needed 
our help. 

DIFFERENT TACTICS 


To be sure, we should have had to adopt 
different tactics. In the first place, we should 
have exerted pressure quietly through diplo- 
matic channels, with no publicity to awaken 
patriotic indignation. 

Second, we should have given aid only 
to real allies, and not one red cent to uncer- 
tain or neutral peoples, still less to some that 
systematically opppose our policies. We 
should have demonstrated that it pays to 
go along with Uncle Sam and doesn't pay 
to thwart him. 

Then, too, we should have informed our 
allies what results we expected from them 
in military and economic flelds and refrained 
from suggesting methods—which were none 
of our business. Certainly we should have 
kept at home those thousands of ECA-MSA 
busybodies who rushed over to Europe and 
Asia to tell the inhabitant how to spend more 
money faster. 

We should also have enjoined public re- 
straint upon all our people abroad, civilians 
and soldiers alike. Nothing has harmed us 
more than overlavishness and flaunting of 
our wealth. 

Finally, we should have fulfilled our mili- 
tary and economic promises on time and to 
the letter, instead of falling behind and al- 
lowing foreign sceptics and pro-Commies to 
question our good faith. 


MISSED THE BOAT 


I am sure that had we done these things 
we would now have the respect, if not the 
liking of our friends. Instead they calmly 
tell us that we have missed the boat. 

For all these reasons, I welcome the House 
committee’s policy of “strings.” 

There is, of course, a real chance that it 
may be too late. By aiding our so-called 
friends on their terms and not on ours, we 
have restored them to the degree where 
they feel they can dispense with our aid. 

They also figure that they can thumb 
their noses at us since we shall never harm 
them. Since they are still tired and cynical, 
if not slightly decadent, they may prefer 
to go without further help rather than 
make an all-out defense effort, 
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Moreover, as one Senator has pointed out, 
public threats of cutting aid may well 
strengthen existing opposition, whereas 
private threats might have weakened it. 

Nonetheless, since the great coalition we 
failed to consolidate is manifestly receding 
into space, it is possible that a last-minute 
threat to put strings on our military as- 
sistance is the only thing that can prevent 
what little coalition remains from coming 
apart altogether. 


American Farm Bureau Federation Favors 
H. R. 3203 (Trip Leasing Bill) As 
Reported by Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce and Without 
Further Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1953 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
importance of having H. R. 3203, known 
as trip leasing bill, passed in the form 
reported by the House Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, and, 
without further amendment, is shown by 
the attitude of many farm organizations 
and other interested parties. 

I include as part of my remarks the 
following letter in favor of the legisla- 
tion, addressed to me as chairman of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, by Matt Triggs, representing 
the American Farm Bureau Federation. 
It reads as follows: 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Washington, D. C., June 17, 1953. 
Congressman CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mn. WOLVERTON: It is our under- 
standing that an amendment to H. R. 3203 
will be proposed on the floor of the House 
which will provide that the prohibition 
against regulating the duration of a lease 
will be applicable only where the immediately 
preceding movement was of an exempt com- 
modity. 

The sponsors of the amendment intend to 
terminate the operations in interstate com- 
merce of what they term “gypsy” operators, 
who lease their trucks, including the serv- 
ices of the driver-owner, to many concerns 
for any hauling that may be available. 

The amendment misses its target and in- 
stead hits responsible and legitimate busi- 
nesses who provide an important transpor- 
tation service. 

The proposed amendment would prevent 
cooperatives who merchandise a processed 
and therefore nonexempt commodity and 
who operate their trucks under the provi- 
sions of section 206 (b) (5) of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act from obtaining a back 
haul. For example, a cooperative produc- 
ing cheese, which it transports to various 
markets in its own trucks would be pro- 
hibited from trip leasing its trucks for a re- 
turn haul and would therefore be required 
to return empty. 

The proposed amendment would prevent 
private trucks distributing processed agri- 
cultural commodities by truck from trip 
leasing its vehicles on the return haul. For 
example, a slaughtering plant that hauls 
fresh meat in its own trucks to markets 


some distance away would not be permitted 
the opportunity of obtaining revenues on 
the return trip but would have to return 
empty. 

The proposed amendment would prevent 
agricultural haulers from making full use 
of their equipment. For example, an oper- 
ator of a truck hauling vegetables from Texas 
to Chicago might trip lease his truck to haul 
a nonexempt commodity to St. Louis. Ar- 
riving at St. Louis the operator might find 
cargoes which he could pick up on a trip- 
lease basis to haul to Texas. Under the pro- 
visions of the proposed amendment he would 
not be permitted to do so, since his im- 
mediately preceding cargo was nonexempt. 

The proposed amendment would, in these 
and many other cases which might be cited, 
compel an inefficient and wasteful use of 
equipment, manpower, and gasoline. Waste 
is always reflected in costs. The increased 
costs would necessarily be borne by some 
segment or many segments of our society, in 
most instances by the consumers of the 
goods. 

On the other hand the proposed amend- 
ment is not likely to seriously impair the 
operations of that segment of the truck busi- 
ness it is intended to reach, because of the 
impracticality of enforcing the regulation. 
The character of the cargo handled by the 
truck on its previous trip cannot be prac- 
tically ascertained. Itinerant truck opera- 
tors would be encouraged by the prohibition 
of trip leasing to make contracts directly 
with shippers. Thirty-day leases can be en- 
tered into and abandoned by mutual under- 
standing. A thousand stratagems can be de- 
vised to avoid the regulation which no en- 
forcement measures can prevent. 

This illustrates once again that a regula- 
tion which endeavors to outlaw that which 
is efficient and economic is almost certainly 
doomed to failure. 

The proposed amendment would launch 
the Interstate Commerce Commission into a 
new field of regulation. In an endeavor to 
enforce the law enacted by the Congress the 
Commission would be compelled to establish 
cumbersome and burdensome but futile reg- 
ulations in an endeavor to enforce the intent 
of the Congress. 

In our opinion the proposed amendment is 
harmful to the general interest and should 
be defeated. 

Very sincerely, 
Marr Triccs, 
Assistant Legislative Director. 


The Sad Result of Government Attempts, 
To Regulate Milk Cows 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1953 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following article: 


GOVERNMENT SPIGOTS FOR DAIRY COWS 


If any day now the Government issues 
orders to farmers to put spigots on their 
cows to curb the flow of miik, it would not 
surprise the dairy industry. Milk production 
is gaining by leaps and bounds as the pas- 
tures turn lush and green, farmers are turn- 
ing back to dairying and the Government is 
buying millions of pounds of butter and 
cheese every day. 

The reader may think Government spigots 
for dairy cows sounds silly but it is no sillier 
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than the Government’s purchase of the huge 
increase in milk production after it has been 
converted into manufactured dairy products. 
Being the Government of a so-called “free” 
society it is doubtful if these purchases by 
the Government are intended to prevent the 
population from getting more milk to drink 
and more butter and cheese toeat. Yet this 
is precisely the result, whatever the Govern- 
ment's intentions may be. We have become 
so used to our Government, and particularly 
our Department of Agriculture, doing silly 
things that we seem to have lost our sense 
of the ridiculous. A 

Anway shackles have never encouraged a 
sense of humor and of all the major divisions 
of agriculture the dairy industry is perhaps 
the most completely shackled in the rigid 
handcuffs of Government price supports. 

For most agricultural commodities the 
limits of Government price-support programs 
have long since been determined. In the case 
of the dairy industry there has been a con- 
stant and continuing encroachment in the 
form of the so-called order markets by which 
the Federal Government established regula- 
tion over the marketing of milk in city mar- 
kets. The United States Department of Agri- 
culture now boasts that through these order 
markets it influences directly the price of at 
least one-half the milk sold in the United 
States. 

However, even the Federal Government 
with all the power and authority vested in 
it has not been able to cope with the natural 
characteristics of the dairy industry except 
by the stupid and fumbling practice of buy- 
ing huge quantities of highly perishabie 
dairy products. 

The Government's difficulties stem from 
the fact that no industry in this country 
more completely depends on the operation of 
free markets for its successful functioning, 
growth, and development than the dairy in- 
dustry. The reason for this is fairly obvi- 
ous. Milk is the most perishable food prod- 
uct that we consume in large quantities. 
Fresh supplies must be consumed within 
days after they leave the dairy cow. More- 
over, the flow of milk cannot be turned on 
and off like a factory machine even with 
Government spigots. The source is an or- 
ganic animal process like other processes of 
nature and no man exercises control over it, 
Thus, supplies cannot be increased or de- 
creased to meet fluctuations in market prices. 
Milk must be marketed as it is produced at 
whatever prices it will bring. The altern- 
ative is to let the unused surplus go to waste. 

In any market these are three basic ele- 
ments: Supply, demand, and price. If the 
market is free, these three basic elements 
fluctuate freely in compensation for chang- 
ing conditions. Hence, control of prices in 
a given market can be successfully applied 
only by freezing or otherwise stabilizing 
these three elements. If demand, for ex- 
ample, is left uncontrolled it will find an out- 
let in so-called black markets. If supply 
is left uncontrolled it will sooner or later 
find its way into the market at other than 
the fixed prices. Price, however, may be left 
free to fluctuate if demand and supply are 
controlled because price is basically the ratio 
between demand and supply. 

Applying these elements to the dairy in- 
dustry, the reasons for the abysmal failure 
of the Government becomes clearer. It was 
previously pointed out that the supply of 
milk is uncontrollable. With respect to the 
output of milk, dairy cows respond only to 
the forces of nature and these forces pro- 
duce a wide seasonal fluctuation. There is 
half again as much milk produced at the 
peak milk supply in June as there is at the 
low point in November. On the other hand 
the demand for fluid milk sold in bottled 
form is fundamentally stable, fluctuating 
only a few percentage points in a year be- 
tween its high and low points. 
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This then is the stark unalterable fact that 

the dairy industry has to live with every 
day of the week, every week of the year. 
A widely fluctuating supply must be bal- 
anced against a relatively unchanging con- 
sumer demand for fluid milk. In such a sit- 
uation it is simply repeating an economic 
truism to say that price is the key market 
factor. Prices must be perfectly free to fluc- 
tuate so that they may compensate for the 
rapidly changing supply in order to keep 
supplies moving freely through market chan- 
nels into consumption. 
.. How does the industry perform this task? 
In actual operation this performance is ex- 
tremely complex and there is no present need 
to go into these complexities other than to 
say that in this great mechanical civiliza- 
tion of ours there is no greater technologi- 
cal miracle performed than the collection, 
processing and marketing of milk and dairy 
products, 

Standing on the threshold of its develop- 
ment a half century or more ago, here is the 
problem the dairy industry faced. Milk 
is a completely organic food. Nature pro- 
vides it primarily for the young. In natural 
life milk flows directly from the mother 
to the infant. There is no interposing fac- 
tor. 

When man domesticated the cow he 
learned to take from the animal the milk 
he needed for his own use. This milk he did 
not move very far from its source and he 
consumed it soon after he got it. Then came 
the movement of population from the farm 
to the cities and a vast demand for milk at 
points far removed from the farms where 
milk is produced. 

The more miles milk has to be moved the 
more difficult it is to preserve its freshness. 
This problem the dairy industry met by 
pasteurizing the milk to inhibit the growth 
of bacteria and by refrigerating it. The 
solution of this problem required large in- 
vestments all the way from the sanitation 
and production provisions on the dairy farm 
through processing plants and delivery to 
consumers who refrigerated the milk in an 
icebox, 

No dairy farmer, milk processor or distrib- 
utor would willingly make the required in- 
vestment, of course, without some assur- 
ance of a reasonably stable return for the 
milk produced and sold; otherwise the op- 
eration could not be made profitable. Ac- 
cordingly the price of milk sold in bottled 
form ultimately was stabilized within fairly 
close limits at prices considerably above the 
average prices received for milk. This had 
the effect, however, of further increasing the 
instability of the price of the surplus milk 
not sold in bottled form and of the prices of 
the products made from this surplus milk. 

The unbottled surplus provides the raw 
materials for ice cream, canned milk, cheese, 
and milk powder and butter, all relatively 
much less perishable than milk itself. The 
amount of canned milk that is produced can 
be closely controlled with relation to de- 
mand but there is no possible control of the 
size of the remaining surplus to be made into 
cheese and butter and powder because these 
products use all the milk that is left, Cheese 
manufacture is a highly localized activity 
centered in Wisconsin, New York State, Illi- 
nois and a few other dairy States. This 
leaves butter as the residual or final use of 
all the milk that is not converted into other 
products. 

It should be evident at this point that the 
process of moving an uncontrolled supply 
of milk to market should have a catch-all 
outlet for the unknown quantity of sur- 
plus milk that could not otherwise be pro- 
vided for. Consistently, this outlet should 
be a product free to sell at prices that move 
the total product into consumption, even if 
the price is below the cost of the milk from 
which it is made. 


The alternative is to let the surplus milk 
go to waste—to dump it into sewers. Such 
a shocking waste of food would of course 
never be tolerated. 

Butter is the catchall product of the dairy 
industry that provides the means of dis- 
posing of an otherwise unusable milk sur- 
plus, even if it has to be sold at a sacrifice, 
This assures relatively stable prices for other 
dairy products, particularly bottled milk. 

Butter is also a byproduct of that most 
highly developed form of agriculture—diver- 
sified farming, which does not concentrate 
on milk production for city markets. The 
dairy cow cleahs Up all the feed roughage 
around the farm, the down grain in the 
fields, the cornstalks, the waste from grain 
and row crops. The milk thus produced is 
turned into cream in the farmer's separator 
and sold to the butter manufacturer. It 
is a cash income that in most cases repre- 
sents a cleanup salvage use of material that 
would otherwise go to waste. Milk for but- 
ter is rarely, if ever, the major product of a 
farm—it is always a byproduct. 

Into this delicately balanced, precisely 
functioning, economic mechanism created 
by the dairy industry and the farmers, the 
Government projected its huge, bumbling, 
bureaucratic bulk and displayed its gross 
stupidity and complete lack of knowledge 
of the industry by depriving it of the com- 
pensating elements provided by butter. In- 
stead of letting butter go into consumption 
at prices determined by the size of the milk 
surplus, the Government, of all things, put 
in a completely inflexible and obviously 
ridiculous price floor. 

The rigidity imposed on butter prices, the 
balance wheel of the butter industry, more- 
over automatically places a similarly rigid 
floor under the prices of other dairy prod- 
ucts. With prices no longer able to respond 
to the ebb and flow of consumer demand, 
that demand not only recedes but lapses. 

In a free market a declining demand would 
automatically bring a price adjustment that 
would tend to restore demand to the pre- 
vious level. Such adjustments in the dairy 
industry are no longer possible. 

The Government has been able to get away 
so long with policies and practices in the 
dairy industry that verge on idiocy because 
its policies have served to check not only 
the demand for dairy products, but the sup- 
ply of milk as well, Now that the stupidities 
and blunders that encouraged excessive beef 
production have culminated in a resound- 
ing debacle in that field, farm feed resources 
are being turned back into milk production. 

For such increased supplies the Govern- 
ment dairy program has never made allow- 
ance or provision nor is such provision pos- 
sible. The Government price supports are 
simply dams in market channels which di- 
vert the flow of producers into Government 
warehouses at given price levels. Vastly 
increased supplies are accommodated by 
vastly increased purchases. 

It is certain that the Members of Con- 
gress and the responsible personnel of the 
United States Department of Agriculture do 
not reach into the hoods of their automo- 
biles and put steel rods in the flywheel or 
rigid clamps on the gears of the motor in 
the belief that it would make the machine 
more efficient. 

Yet we see these same gentlemen take 
their places in the congressional chambers 
and put iron rods in the spokes of the dairy 
flywheel and clamps on the gears of the 
dairy markets with the bland ignorance and 
irresponsibility of senseless dolts. We can 
be just as certain that these gentlemen are 
not committed to Socialist ideologies, be- 
cause if they were the national agricultural 
policies that come from their heads might 
at least make sense as part of a pattern for 
a welfare state. 
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Question of the Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, did you 
know that our United States Fish and 


planes? Anyone for ducks? 


A Tribute to Dr. H. Trendley Dean, Whose 
Zeal in Dental Research Brought Suc- 
cess to the Program of Fluoridation of 
Public Water Supplies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1953 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, a few days 
ago the Washington press announced 
that Dr. H. Trendley Dean, Director of 
the National Institute of Dental Re- 
search until his retirement from the 
Public Health Service in April, had been 
named secretary of the council on dental 
research of the American Dental Asso- 
ciation. 

The news of this appointment was 
especially gratifying to me. I have 
known Dr. Dean—a native of my home 
city of East St. Louis, Ill—for many 
years and have followed the course of 
his distinguished career with the kind 
of interest which one reserves for an 
old friend, particularly if the link of 
friendship extends back to boyhood and 
all the treasured associations of those 
years. 

Dr. Dean’s family were pioneers in 
East St. Louis. Many of the local resi- 
dents recall their contributions to the 
early history of the community. It is 
fitting, therefore, that Dr. Trendley 
Dean should carry on the fine record of 
his family on a national and world- 
wide scale. Although he, himself, left 
East St. Louis upon his graduation from 
the dental school of St. Louis Univer- 
sity, his ties with his home community 
have always been close. 

For such friends we feel a special af- 
fection. The recognition which comes 
to them has deeper meaning for us—a 
meaning which few of us can commu- 
nicate to others with any real measure 
of adequacy. 

The pride I feel in learning of this 
new honor accorded to a cherished 
friend is shared, I know, by many others, 
Those of us who are privileged to serve 
the Nation as Members of Congress are 
especially pleased by recognition given 
to men and women who have dedicated 
their lives to public service. 

Dr. Dean has spent most of his life in 
the Public Health Service and for many 
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years has specialized in the epidemi- 
ological study of dental diseases. He 
has earned international renown for his 
research on the effect of fluorides on 
tooth decay—findings which indicated 
that fluoridation of public water sup- 
plies can reduce tooth decay by as much 
as 65 percent in certain age groups. 

Earlier research had shown that too 
much fluorine in drinking water causes 
the teeth to become stained. In study- 
ing this problem during the 1930's, Dr. 
Dean made the startling discovery that 
people with mild cases of fluorosis had 
hard teeth that resisted decay. 

What was needed now was a long- 
term study to establish a quantitative 
equation; that is, the safe fluorine level 
which would prevent staining of the 
enamel and still check tooth decay. The 
answer came in 1942. Based on a study 
of 21 cities in which over 7,000 children 
were examined, Dr. Dean was able to 
determine that one part of fluoride to 
a million parts of water was sufficient to 
inhibit tooth decay without causing 
fluorosis. 

It was a notable achievement, mark- 
ing a major public health advance 
against the most prevalent chronic dis- 
ease that afflicts man. 

Dr. Dean's interest in dental research 
has not been confined to fluorine. He 
has worked tirelessly to stimulate deeper 
awareness of the need for basic biological 
research in dentistry and the urgency 
for integrating dental research with the 
efforts of workers in the basic sciences. 

Early in his work, Dr. Dean realized 
the need for specialized workers in the 
field of dental research. He encouraged 
young officers in the Public Health Serv- 
ice to prepare themselves for careers in 
this area of science. He gave them full 
opportunity to develop their own ideas 
and stood by to guide and assist them. 

Largely through Dr. Dean’s efforts, 
dental research was gradually expanded 
in the Public Health Service and dental 
health came to be recognized as part of 
the total public health problem. When 
Congress established the National Insti- 
tute of Dental Research in 1948, Dr. 
Dean was named its first director. 

For his outstanding contributions to 
the dental profession, Dr. Dean has been 
the recipient of many honors, the most 
recent of which is the 1953 Award of 
Merit presented by the Georgetown Uni- 
versity School of Dentistry. This award 
by Georgetown University to Dr. Dean 
was for service as set forth in the follow- 
ing citation: 

For significant contribution to the etiology 
and prevention of dental disease. Through 
his outstanding epidemiological studies in 
dental caries he advanced knowledge of this, 
the most prevalent of all diseases, and dem- 
onstrated the role of fluoride in its control. 
By this work was established the safe fluoride 
level of one part per million in drinking 
water. His studies of ulceromembranous 
gingivitis have led to a better understand- 
ing of its cause and treatment. As the first 
Director of the National Institute of Dental 
Research, he guided the research work of 
that activity and made the institute the 
leading one of its kind in the world. He is 


author of more than 50 articles in scientific 
publications. His accomplishments in den- 


tal science and his high moral character 
which distinguish him as a great American 
are recognized by the faculty of Georgetown 
University School of Dentistry. 


Other honors include the Gorgas 
medal and award of the Association of 
Military Surgeons, the Jarvie fellowship 
medal of the Dental Society of the State 
of New York, the John M. Goodell prize 
of the American Water Works Associa- 
tion, and the Lasker award of the Amer- 
ican Public Health Association. 

Last year Dr. Dean delivered the 
Holme lecture at the University of Lon- 
don Hospital Medical College—the only 
dentist ever accorded this honor. At the 
same time, he was made an honorary 
member of the Royal Society of Medi- 
cine. 

Dr. Dean also enjoys the distinction of 
being the first dentist elected to mem- 
bership in the American Epidemiological 
Society and the Washington Academy of 
Sciences. He is past president of the 
International Association of Dental Re- 
search and the Association of Military 
Dental Surgeons. 

In his new post as secretary of the 
American Dental Association’s Council 
on Dental Research, Dr. Dean will un- 
dertake a comprehensive survey of the 
present status and needs of dental re- 
search. His many friends and associates 
wish him well. 


Congressional Ball Game Made Great 
Success by Efforts of Congressional 
Secretaries Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1953 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, due in large measure to the 
considerable work by the members of the 
Congressional Secretaries Club, not only 
a record contribution to the summer 
camp fund for underprivileged children, 
but a record attendance at the congres- 
sional baseball game, sponsored by the 
Washington Star, was made possible. It 
is now reported that every crippled child 
and those suffering from a cardiac con- 
dition in the Washington area will, for 
the first time this year, be able to attend 
summer camp. 

When I first discussed the role the sec- 
retaries would play, Club President 
Walter Kennedy informed me the Con- 
gressional Secretaries Club would most 
willingly and wholeheartedly take on the 
assignment of promotional work, set- 
ting up a large committee to cover every 
aspect of the huge job. Publicity was 
prepared for all the papers to interest 
the general public in ticket sales; ar- 
rangements were made for speakers at 
service clubs; promotional letters were 
sent to the diplomatic corps; radio and 
television publicity was planned; and a 
large force of salesgirls took care of 
selling tickets throughout the corridors 
of the House and Senate Office Build- 
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ings, in the lunchrooms, and in other 
Government buildings. Bulletins were 
mimeographed and distributed to all the 
employees on the Hill and the appear- 
ance of the salesgirls was timed accord- 
ingly. 

Much of this work was performed after 
hours and during lunch periods but a 
considerable portion necessarily was 
done through the courtesy of the Con- 
gressmen during working hours in order 
that this extremely worthwhile project 
could be successfully concluded. 

The Congressional Secretaries Club, 
with some 1,000 members representing 
virtually every congressional office on 
the Hill, has asked me to express its 
appreciation to all who contributed in 
any way to this worthy cause. The club 
members already have indicated their 
availability and cooperation for next 
year’s game for the same wonderful 
cause. 

As a Member of Congress and as a 
member of the congressional baseball 
squad, led by Representative C. W. 
“Runt” BisHop, I want to express the 
fullest thanks and appreciation to the 
officers and members of the Congres- 
sional Secretaries Club for their fine 
work. I am sure too that the members 
of the Democratic squad, led by Repre- 
sentative A. S. “SYD” HERLONd, also are 
grateful for the cooperation of the Con- 
gressional Secretaries Club. 


Delaware River Port Authority Ignores 
Secretary of Army Warning and Orders 
Tolls Increased 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1953 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, a 
higher schedule of tolls will go into effect 
on Camden Bridge at 12:01 a. m. Satur- 
day, June 20, despite a warning to the 
Delaware River Port Authority by Sec- 
retary of the Army Stevens; he holds the 
power to block or reverse the additional 
levy. 

The port authority, less than 24 hours 
after completing the sale of $100 million 
in bonds for construction of the $90 mil- 
lion Gloucester-South Philadelphia 
Bridge, announced on June 12 passenger 
vehicle drivers will pay 25 cents instead 
of 20 cents to cross the span effective 
June 20. 

An official public notice of the new 
toll schedule has been distributed to 
bridge users. The notice points out 
drivers who use the span continuously 
and who are able to make 40 trips within 
a 30-day period will have to pay $7.50 
for a commutation book instead of $6. 

Secretary Stevens’ warning that he has 
the power to override any toll increase on 
Camden Bridge has been supported by 
the Office of the Judge Advocate General 
of the Army, which ruled the Secretary 
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of the Army can block or set aside any 
toll boost. 

The new toll schedule, the port au- 
thority has announced, will also apply 
to the Gloucester City-South Philadel- 
phia Bridge when it is completed in 1957. 
In its official announcement the port 
authority stated as follows: 

The port authority has arranged its finan- 
cial program so that by adding the net 
revenues of the existing bridge to those an- 
ticipated on the new structure, it was able to 
proyide a coverage for the bonds that made 
them less of a speculation and accordingly 
reduced the interest charges; to supply a 
cushion against any emergency that might 
curtail bridge traffic; and to furnish a modest 
reserve to permit the authority to carry out, 
within the limits of its financial ability, at 
least some of the purposes with which it is 
charged by the Legislatures of Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey. 


According to a prospectus issued last 
month by the authority in offering $100 
million bonds for sale, the authority 
listed anticipated traffic to use the 2 
spans through 1983 the amount of money 
needed to meet operation, bond matu- 
rity, and interest costs. And, after de- 
ducting the latter from the anticipated 
revenues under the higher toll, it was 
determined a surplus of $218,794,000 
could be anticipated by 1983. 

With a toll of 20 cents per passenger 
vehicle—the same rate charged on the 
span since 1937—the anticipated surplus 
was calculated at $136,403,202. 

The official statement of the authority 
added that it, the authority “realizes 
that increased tolls are never welcome, 
but in view of the financial responsibil- 
ity imposed on it by the two States and 
in the interest of the development of the 
Delaware River Valley as a whole, it 
sincerely requests the support and co- 
operation of all the people of the area 
who either directly or indirectly will 
benefit from the projects to be under- 
taken by this body.” 

Attention is called to the fact that 
the port authority alleges the increased 
tolls are necessary to help provide new 
facilities for the development of the 
Delaware River Valley. In this connec- 
tion, it should be realized that the com- 
pact between the States of Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey creates no such obliga- 
tion. It, in fact, precludes any such 
obligation unless it has first been ap- 
proved by the two States. 

If the port authority has no right, 
power, or authority to incur any such 
expense, then it follows it has no right, 
legal or otherwise, to charge increased 
tolls to cover such expenditures. 

It is the clear duty and obligation of 
the Secretary of the Army to act in 
such a manner as to leave no doubt in 
the mind of the officials of the port au- 
thority that he and not they are the boss 
and that they, individually and collec- 
tively as a port authority, are subject to 
the law. 

An editorial in the Courier-Post news- 
paper of Camden, N. J., in its issue of 
June 12, 1953, contains an editorial 
which sets forth the absolute right of the 
Secretary of the Army to revoke the ac- 
tion of the port authority in increasing 
the toll by 25 percent. The editorial to 
which I have referred reads as follows: 


Srevens Asserts His Power To REVOKE 
Brioce Toll Hike; BONDHOLDERS UN- 
WORRIED 


The Delaware River Port Authority now 
has made delivery to the buyers of its $100 
million bond issue which will finance the 
new Gloucester City bridge. 

In keeping with his previous announce- 
ment, Executive Director Costello has fixed 
June 20 as the day on which the authority's 
25-percent increase of toll rates on Camden 
Bridge will go in effect, raising the basic 
auto toll from 20 to 25 cents. 

Whether the higher tolls will be perma- 
nent or whether they will be reduced to 
the former level again is far from certain, 
however. That is still entirely up to Sec- 
retary of the Army Stevens, as he has em- 
phatically made clear to all interested par- 
ties. 

Stevens has made his assertion of final re- 
sponsibility for toll rates on both Camden 
Bridge and the new span in official commu- 
nications to Costello, the authority's bond 
counsel, and Congressman WOLVERTON, who 
has been leading the fight for retention of 
the lower tolls. 

Noting that the general bond resolution 
of the authority obligates the authority to 
charge the tolls in question, Stevens points 
out that it does not refer to the fact that 
he has the power to overrule the authority 
and fix them at any rate he finds fair and 
equitable. 

“Notwithstanding the provisions of the 
resolution of the authority,” says Stevens’ 
letter to Costello, “as Secretary of the Army 
I retain the authority to prescribe and from 
time to time may prescribe reasonable and 
just rates of tolls for transit on either or 
both of the bridges referred to above.” 

Stevens points out that in trying to decide 
whether the new tolls are fair, “I have be- 
fore me only the ‘official statement' of the 
authority dated May 20, 1953, and other 
general statements of interested parties. 

“On the basis of such facts, I have con- 
cluded that insufficient evidence is before 
me to warrant any action at this time with 
respect to the proposed new tolls.“ 

Stevens notes that an assembly committee 
has held hearings and investigated the toll 
increase and is due to report its findings 
to the legislature after it reconvenes June 
22. 

He makes it plain that on the basis of 
this investigation, or on the basis of evi- 
dence from other sources indicating the 
higher tolls are unjustified, “other and ad- 
ditional facts“ may be submitted to him 
which may cause him to act to revoke the 
increase. 

And he concludes, “I write this letter to 
preclude any possibility that there may be 
misunderstanding as to the powers and au- 
thority of the Secretary of the Army in re- 
spect to these matters.“ 

Backing up Stevens in the assertion of 
his rights to fix the toll rates, if anyone 
cares to challenge them, is this further dec- 
laration by the Judge Advocate General's 
office in Washington: 

“Secretary of the Army Stevens is em- 
powered by law with full authority under 
the existing statutes to set aside any toll 
increase or to prevent the increase from go- 
ing into effect.” 

As the situation stands, then, the port 
authority in putting the toll increase in 
effect is taking the chance that it may be 
revoked at any time. It knows it is taking 
that chance and the bondholders know it, 
Nobody can haye any doubts as to Stevens’ 
power to revoke the increase if he sees fit. 

Any promise or “obligation,” explicit or 
implied, by the port authority to the bond- 
holders that the higher tolls will be per- 
manent is quite beyond its power to give 
and is worthless if Stevens rules otherwise. 

Stevens furthermore puts everyone on no- 
tice that he is alert to the situation and 
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that the approval he is granting for the 
higher tolls at this time is provisional and 
tentative. He makes it clear that he will 
not be surprised if evidence is put before 
him which will cause him to revoke the in- 
crease. He merely has not yet received such 
official evidence; all that he has received has 
been ex parte, from the port authority, de- 
fending the increase. 

Wolverton and his many associates in the 
fight against the higher tolls are confident 
that they will soon have evidence to put 
before Stevens, either from the assembly 
committee's report or from other sources, 
which will cause him to decide the increase 
is unnecessary and to revoke it. 

They are still asking only for a public 
hearing and the opportunity to produce such 
evidence, and Stevens makes it clear that 
he is willing to receive if and make a final 
decision after studying both sides of the 
question, which so far he hasn’t heard. 

The situation thus is far from hopeless 
for the motoring public which will have 
to pay the higher tolls if they are made 
permanent. The people have not yet had 
their day in court, but they will have it. 

It was interesting and most revealing that 
the port authority delivered and the buyers 
accepted the $100 million bonds on Thurs- 
day without quibbling over the possibility 
the 25-cent toll may be rescinded. 

The bondholders were fully aware that 
Stevens can and may rescind it. So was 
the port authority. 

Both parties were perfectly willing to go 
through with the transaction unworried 
about the possibility. 

Both of them, obviously, know quite well 
that the bonds are perfectly sound and a 
splendid investment with a 20-cent basic 
toll as well as with a 25-cent toll. Other- 
wise they would not have consummated 
the deal without raising the question. They 
know they have nothing to worry about if the 
toll is returned to 20 cents. 

That, incidentally, is a point which Stevens 
is quite likely to note and take into con- 
sideration in making his final decision, 


Atomic Power for Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1953 


Mr: COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 

I am herewith inserting in the CONGRES- 

SIONAL Recorp the text of a statement 

issued jointly yesterday, June 18, 1953, 

by the distinguished Senator from Iowa, 

Hon. Bourke B. HICKENLOOPER, vice 

chairman of the Joint Committee on 

Atomic Energy, and myself regarding 

the decision of that committee to hold 

a series of public hearings on the time- 

liness, advisability, and practicability of 

making nuclear energy available for the 
production of industrial electric power. 
The statement follows: 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE STERLING COLE, 
REPUBLICAN, OF NEW YORK, CHAIRMAN, AND 
Senator BOURKE B. HICKENLOOPER, REPUS- 
LIcAN, OF Iowa, Vice CHAIRMAN OF THE 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON ATOMIC ENERGY 
The Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 

today decided that it could now proceed 

with public hearings on the problems in- 
volved in determining national policy to- 
ward the’ development of atomic energy for 
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power purposes, without harming in any 
way the national security of the United 
States. 

Public hearings on the subject, and con- 
tinued executive hearings, if necessary, are 
endorsed and encouraged by the adminis- 
tration, as well as by the joint committee, 

The Atomic Energy Commission submitted 
on May 26—at the request of the joint 
committee—a policy statement on atomic- 
power development. The legislative provi- 
sions outlined in that policy statement are 
in accord with the views of the National 
Security Council. The joint committee feels 
that it is necessary to develop a public un- 
derstanding of the subject before deter- 
mining whether a legislative expression of 
national policy should be made. 

The series of public hearings that we are 
about to begin is directed toward public 
understanding of the problem. In the next 
session of Congress we will be able to direct 
our attention to the question of the desir- 
able legislative language. 

Over the past 2 months the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy has held 12 executive 
hearings on atomic-power development. It 
has become amply clear to us, and we believe 
to our colleagues on the committee, that the 
great promise of utilizing the overwhelming 
energy locked within nuclei of atoms for the 
production of power to lessen man’s burdens 
places upon us a responsibility to our fellow 
men that is both solemn and joyful. 

It is seldom because it goes to the very 
root of poverty, hunger, strife, and—yes— 
even of war in the world today. Solemn in- 
deed is the increasing discrepancy between 
man’s requirement for energy in modern 
civilization and his ability to provide it for 
the use of an expanding world population. 

It is Joyful because upon our successful 
fulfillment of that responsibility there will 
open to this Nation—and it is our prayer to 
the whole world—a new source of energy. 
Here is a source of energy truly primordial in 
nature, the application of which promises to 
go far toward counterbalancing the depress- 
ing influences of world power shortages, of 
food-population relationships, and of the 
bitter struggle for existence against over- 
whelming odds in certain areas of the world. 

The question may be asked if this is the 
time to consider entering into what we 
choose to term “the atomic power race.” 
The battle for the minds of men in which 
we of the Christian-Judaic-Moslem ethic, on 
the one hand, and the Soviet atheistic mate- 
Tialists, on the other, are engaged, makes it 
so. It is urgent—and we use the term in its 
truest sense—for our national welfare and 
for our national defense that we do not lose 
the momentum that has been gained by $12 
billion expended on the development of 
atomic energy. It is not enough that this 
expenditure has bought us the very essen- 
tial of military defense in the form of our 
atomic weapon stockpile. We must do 
more—we must show ourselves and the world 
that the industrial vigor of America con- 
tinues to lead the way to a decent standard 
of living today, tomorrow, and always for us 
and for our friends. Not to do so would be 
proof of suicidal folly. 


Income-Tax Credit for Foster Parents. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED MARSHALL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1953 


Mr. MARSHALL, Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I want 


to bring to the attention of the House my 
statement presented to the Committee 
on Ways and Means on the need for pro- 
viding income-tax credit for foster par- 
ents. In opening hearings on tax re- 
vision bills, the committee gave this im- 
portant subject first consideration; and 
I hope that the language which I have 
proposed will be accepted to clarify the 
Internal Revenue Code as it applies to 
foster parents who assume responsibility 
for children during the probationary pe- 
riod prior to formal adoption. 
The statement follows: 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, the intent of 
H. R. 522, which I introduced on the first 
day of this session, is to correct an injustice 
in the Internal Revenue Code imposed upon 
foster parents during the probationary pe- 
riod before adoption of a child. While the 
effect of the code’s failure to provide credits 
for such dependents may be limited to a rel- 
atively small group of taxpayers, it is simple 
justice that this Congress correct the obvious 
oversight. The test of dependency for pur- 
poses of income-tax credit should rightfully 
include children for whom foster parents as- 
sume full legal liability during the waiting 
period prior to entry of a formal adoption de- 
cree. 

Section 25 (b) (3) of the code sets forth 
the relationships which constitute depend- 
ency upon the taxpayer for income-tax 
credits. The relationships listed apply to a 
legally adopted child the same as though he 
or she were a blood child. The section, how- 
ever, neglects to include within the degree 
of relationship or dependency the child sup- 
ported by foster parents during the legally 
required probationary period. To correct 
this situation, it is recommended that the 
committee adopt the language of H. R. 522 
in amending the code. 

The bill declares that a child shall be 
considered a child by blood if the taxpayer 
has obtained custody of the child for the 
purpose of adoption from a State agency or 
private agency approved by the State and 
has accepted legal responsibility to support 
the child. 

Either by specific agreement or my impli- 
cation of State law, foster parents assume all 
legal liability for the child's care and inter- 
est, including medical care, clothing, and all 
of the other normal expenses of raising a 
child. They have assumed this obligation 
as fully as the blood parents of a child 
assume it at birth. Surely then they should 
share in the privilege granted other parents, 
particuarly when we readily admit that pres- 
ent dependency credits often fail to repre- 
sent the actual costs of supporting depend- 
ents. 

Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare figures indicate that approximately 
80,000 petitions for adoption are filed in 
our courts each year. In nearly all of these 
cases, the child has been placed in the 
adoptive home for a probationary period 
varying from 3 months to a year before the 
petition for formal adoption is made. It is 
during this period that the taxpayer assumes 
full responsibility without sharing in the 
privilege accorded other parents. 

Thirty-nine States and the District of Co- 
Tumbia have laws which require that the 
child reside in the adoptive home for a period 
of time before adoption. Twelve States re- 
quire a l-year waiting period and 19 States 
require a 6-months’ period. Seven States 
have discretionary waiting periods fixed by 
the courts or regulations but the waiting 
period is specifically required by law. In 
the nine States where laws do not specifical- 
ly require waiting periods, regulations have 
been promulgated to require either a proba- 
tionary period or to delay the full effect of 
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the adoption decree for a similar period. In 
all cases, both State and private agencies re- 
quire the prospective parents to assume full 
financial responsibility for the care of the 
child during these periods. 

In my own State of Minnesota, the law re- 
quires that the child live in the home of the 
foster parents for 1 year before a formal 
adoption decree can be entered. During this 
year the foster parents are expected to pay 
all expenses incurred in providing a home 
for the child. Many are eager to accept this 
responsibility and each child placed in such 
a home reduces to that extent the expenses 
of public or private care for homeless chil- 
dren. 

This, of course, is not the first considera- 
tion in placing a child for adoption, but it is 
added reason to encourage foster parents in 
every way possible. Surely the State and 
society benefit, as does the child, when a 
home is offered to a homeless child. All of 
us Know the high cost of public care in our 
States and the cost at best cannot substitute 
for the care of the child in a home, 

I am aware that the committee is con- 
cerned with improving all of the inequities 
and cumbersome provisions of our tax laws, 
And while this may involve only a few fam- 
ilies and a minor provision of the law, I 
am sure that the committee will recognize 
the justice of this amendment. I appreciate 
the opportunity of presenting my views and 
want to thank the chairman and the com- 
mittee for their consideration, 


Excise Tax on Stencil-Cutting Machines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1953 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter and resolu- 
tion: 

STATE OF ILLINOIS, 
Springfield, June 17, 1953. 
Hon. MELVIN PRICE, 
House of Representatives Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I have the honor to 
attach herewith, as directed, copy of House 
Joint Resolution No. 54 of the 68th general 
assembly. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES F. CARPENTIER, 
Secretary of State. 


— 


House Joint Resolution 54 


Whereas the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue has held that stencil-cutting ma- 
chines are subject to excise tax; and 

Whereas the intent of the excise tax law 
is to tax typewriter type machines which cut 
stencils for office duplicating machines; and 

Whereas the stencil-cutting machine used 
in factories for labeling large freight ship- 
ments is entirely different from the type- 
writer which cuts stencils for office duplica- 
tors; and 

Whereas three small companies manufac- 
ture the total world output of stencil-cutting 
machines, two of them being in Belleville, 
II.; and 

Whereas stencil-cutting machines must 
compete with other forms of freight mark- 
ing such as tags, labels, crayons, etc., on 
which there is no excise tax; and 
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Whereas the excise tax has put an unfair 
burden on the saleability of stencil-cutting 
machines; and 

Whereas normal total sales of stencil-cut- 
ting machines are less than 3,000 per year, 
and the excise tax on them would amount 
to $27,000 per year, an insignificant amount 
to the Federal Government: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the 68th General Assembly of the State of 
Illinois (the Senate concurring herein), That 
we respectfully urge the Congress to take 
appropriate action to see that the excise tax 
is not applied to stencil-cutting machines, 
and that a copy of this resolution be for- 
warded by the secretary of state to all Mem- 
bers of Congress from Illinois. 

Adopted May 13, 1953. 

‘Warren L. Woop, 
Speaker, House of Representatives. 
Prep W. RUEGG, 
Clerk, House of Representatives. 

Concurred in by the senate June 10, 1953, 

JOHN Wm. CHAPMAN, 
President of the Senate. 

Epwarp H. ALEXANDER, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


Shat-Ins Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VERA BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1953 


Mrs. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I wish to include the following 
statement made by me in support of 
House Joint Resolution 106 before the 
House Committee on the Judiciary: 


STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE VERA BUCHAN- 
AN, OF PENNSYLVANIA, IN SUPPORT OF HOUSE 
JornT RESOLUTION 106, BEFORE THE HOUSE 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, JUNE 17, 
1953 


I am requesting favorable consideration of 
House Joint Resolution 106, introduced by 
me on January 9 last. During the 80th and 
81st Congresses my late husband, Congress- 
man Frank Buchanan, introduced identical 
joint resolutions but no action was taken on 
them. 

The purpose of this resolution is to provide 
for the designation by the Congress and the 
proclamation by the President of March 30 
of each year as Shut-Ins Day. The thought 
behind it is to remind those of us who are 
more fortunate that thousands of our fellow- 
men are shut-ins and have missed a great 
deal of happiness because of their condition. 

Many thousands are bedridden and have 
been since childhood due to injuries suffered 
at birth or in their youth. Many thousands 
are bedridden due to accidents suffered in 
industrial employment; and, as we are all 
aware, many thousands are bedridden, blind, 
or wheelchair patients as a result of injuries 
suffered in action during the two World 
Wars. 

“Shut-Ins Day” was founded in 1939 by 
Mr. Earl Rutter, of Turtle Creek, Pa., which 
is in my congressional district, and the in- 
fluence of his work has been attracting in- 
creased attention from civic-minded citi- 
zens. 

The designation by the Congress and a 
Presidential proclamation will immeasurably 
aid this movement which aims at spreading 
sunshine into the confined lives of shut-ins. 
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FHA Officials Visit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. CARL. ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1953 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, Iam sure 
that all Members of Congress who know 
him will agree with me that the Honor- 
able Dillard B. Lasseter, retiring national 
Administrator of the Farmers’ Home Ad- 
ministration, has been one of the finest 
public servants of recent times. 

Mr. Lasseter has always been con- 
scientious, sincere, and anxious to be of 
assistance to farm people wherever pos- 
sible. It was, therefore, with consider- 
able pleasure that I read the following 
very fine article which appeared in the 
Daily Ardmoreite of Ardmore, Okla., 
under date of May 31, 1953: 

FHA Orriciats Visrr 

We have heard in regard to Government 
Officials that the bigger they are the nicer 
they are to talk to. 

We can report from personal experience 
that it is true with Dillard B. Lasseter, Ad- 
ministrator of the Farmers’ Home Adminis- 
tration in Washington, D. C. He came to 
Ardmore Tuesday as main speaker for ban- 
quet of the State directors of veterans’ affairs 
at Lake Murray lodge. 

Some of the local FHA boys arranged a 
personal interview for us, and since we al- 
ready had a copy of the prepared speech he 
was to deliver at the banquet we were more 
interested in asking him about FHA pro- 
grams over the Nation. 

Obviously the Administrator really keeps 
up with FHA business. He gave us the pic- 
ture for past, present, and future, straight 
from the shoulder. And it was apparent all 
the way that he is intensely loyal to the 
agency and to the men who staff it, and is a 
firm believer in the importance and integrity 
of farm and ranch people and the job of 
FHA in the farm destiny of the Nation. 

We want to tell you some of the things he 
said, but first a mention of other FHA people 
who visited Ardmore at the same time. In on 
the interview with us was Delbert Rounsa- 
ville, Carter County supervisor, and E. Lee 
Ozbirn, Oklahoma State director. 

Others present on the visit were Don White, 
former Ardmoreite, who is State FHA water 
facilities and irrigation engineer; Vernon E. 
Burnett, assistant State director; Homer 
Burns, chief of the real estate or farm own- 
ers division in the State office; R. Myrrel Reed, 
State personnel director; Felix Roy, Ardmore, 
district appraiser; Francis Curran, district 
field supervisor; and L. J. Cappleman, Texas 
State director. 


A MAN TALKING 


Immediately after we began our interview 
with Dillard B. Lasseter, we found we had a 
man on the other end of the conversation. 
He has been through the mill that sep- 
arates the men from the boys. 

Everything he said pictured his own con- 
victions and the program of FHA against the 
background of national farm problems. 
There was no evasion of questions and no 
apparent attempt to propagandize for bene- 
fit of himself or the Federal agency he rep- 
resents. 

Our discussion was based on two state- 
ments he made, and I agree with them. He 
said two-of our greatest agricultural prob- 
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lems are for people to own an interest in the 
land they work and the need for interme- 
diate credit. 

The truth of the first is obvious. We all 
realize that the best fertilizer on the land is 
the footprints of the owner. 

By the second, Lasseter meant equipment 
and operating loans which run 5 to 7 years 
and give the farmer time enough to develop 
a program to earn money for repayment. The 
usual 1- or 2-year loan of this type is not 
sufficient. 

He is proud of the success of FHA in help- 

ing farmers own the land they work and 
in providing the kind of operating loans that 
will help farmers get on their economic feet, 
He cites an overall repayment record or better 
than 90 percent the Nation over as evidence 
of the need for and successful approach of 
FHA. 
We asked him about the reasons for suc- 
cess of FHA in loaning millions of dollars to 
farmers and getting all of it back, interest 
considered. His main answer was that it is 
due to the local county supervisors and other 
FHA people who work directly with farm 
borrowers all year around. 

Lasseter said he would resign any day he 
had to try to handle the FHA program with- 
out the county supervisors. An example we 
can cite is Delbert Rounsaville here in Car- 
ter County. 


SUCCESSFUL METHODS 


Lasseter actually credits the success of 
Farmers’ Home Administration with farm and 
ranch people to three things: Longer terms 
on loans, low interest rates, and supervision 
and help to the borrower during full term of 
the loan. 

The supervision by the county FHA super- 
vision consists mainly of encouragement and 
help to the farmer in planning his opera- 
tions on the farm, carrying through with a 
good program of farm and ranch manage- 
ment and conservation, and keeping of rec- 
ords to show how he is doing. 

Success of the FHA program is shown not 
only by the repayment record, but also by 
the fact that FHA offices are always “out of 
money.” ‘The need for and demand for the 
loans is so great there is never enough money 
to go around. 

We specifically asked Lasseter how the FHA 
is making out under the new administration 
in view of economy moves and attacks on 
some of our farm programs. In asking this 
question, we realized that a government ad- 
ministrator cannot anticipate an act of Con- 
gress to provide funds and cannot propagan- 
dize for more money. 

But Lasseter answered very well. He 
pointed out that statements of the Secretary 
and other high officials indicate they fully 
realize the importance of FHA in the farm 
picture, which indicates good support of the 
new administration. 

Lasseter said it appears the FHA program 
will continue on about the same basis, both 
in respect to funds and program regulations 
and policies, at least through 1954. 

He had a good word for veterans. He re- 
ported more than 50 percent of FHA loans 
are being made to veterans, and the vets have 
a better record of repayment than nonvet- 
erans. He says the vets like the self-help 
opportunity provided by adequate farm 
credit, and don't want to be subsidized. 

Later on after the interview, we picked up 
a few facts about Lasseter himself which he 
had not mentioned. 

He is a native of Georgia, and well edu- 
cated. Finished his education at Columbia 
University, New Tork. He was admitted to 
the bar in Georgia. 

He is a veteran of both World Wars, and 
was wounded during World War I. He has 
been in the consular service, serving in the 
Far East. 
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Our purely personal report is that we would 
like to meet a lot more men like Dillard B. 
Lasseter. 


Rustle From the Grassroots 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1953 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, Republicans of Wisconsin held their 
annual convention in Madison, our capi- 
tal city, last weekend, and all but one of 
Wisconsin's Republican Members of 
Congress attended and addressed the 
convention. The following editorial, 
published in the Wisconsin State Journal 
at Madison, is of such thought-provok- 
ing importance that, under permission 
to extend my remarks, I wish to insert 
the editorial in today’s CoNGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 


RUSTLE FROM THE GRASSROOTS 


There was national significance in some of 
the actions taken here last weekend by dele- 
gates to the State Republican convention, 

Four thousand delegates came to Madi- 
son for the biggest off-year get-together in 
Wisconsin's political history. It was the first 
major gathering of rank and file party mem- 
bers since the 1952 elections. It was the 
first statewide test of Republican senti- 
ment since Dwight Eisenhower won the key 
to the White House. 

And the convention demonstrated clearly 
that although the voters still like Ike, they 
are not happy with his foreign policy, which 
apparently is still considered to be too close 
to the Truman-Acheson line. The people 
from Wisconsin cities and small towns and 
rural precincts obviously don’t think they 
are getting the change in foreign policy for 
which they voted last November. 

The censure of Senator ALEXANDER WILEY 
voted by GOP convention delegates was a 
reflection of this sentiment. This vote of 
censure was unprecedented; a political or- 
ganization does not ordinarily administer 
a hearty kick in the pants to its senior 
Senator, a man who as chairman of the Sen- 
ate’s Foreign Relations Committee works 
closely with the White House and who has 
been following the Eisenhower foreign-policy 
line religiously. 

It was because of Mr. Witey’s down-the- 
line agreement with President Eisenhower 
that the senior Senator was given a political 
chastisement. 

It was Senator WrLEY’s opposition to the 
Bricker amendment—the amendment limit- 
ing the President's treatymaking powers and 
guaranteeing that no treaty can erase liber- 
ties guaranteed in the Constitution—that 
drew the opposition out into the open. Mr. 
Eisenhower doesn't like the Bricker amend- 
ment, either. Wisconsin Republicans obvi- 
ously do support it, and Senator Winey will, 
or else, 

In some quarters the Wisconsin Repub- 
lican convention action will be interpreted 
as typical Midwest isolationism. 

We are not interested in any quarrel on 
terminology. 

But it is fair to say that the convention 
did demonstrate a wide popular disillusion- 
ment with the United Nations as an instru- 


ment for preventing aggression. The dele- - 


gates did show disgust and mistrust of some 
ot the Allies who our people feel are cost- 


ing us too much money and not giving 
enough in return. The convention did show 
that Wisconsin Republicans have no wish 
to let their Nation become subordinate to 
the U. N. If that is isolationism, so be it. 

We have a hunch official Washington will 
read reports of the Wisconsin GOP conven- 
tion closely. The foreign policies laid down 
by President Eisenhower and Secretary of 
State Dulles are popular with a large seg- 
ment of the American press. Whether those 
policies are popular with the American peo- 
ple—the people who voted last November 
for a change—is open to question, as editors 
(including ourselves) do not alway accu- 
rately interpret the sentiment of their 
readers. 

The Wisconsin convention was what might 
be called a rustle from the grassroots. 


Motor Carriers Leasing Conference Favors 
Passage of Trip-Leasing Bill, H. R. 
3203, as Reported by the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
and Opposed to Amendment Thereof 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1953 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
am in receipt of a telegram from repre- 
sentatives of the Motor Carriers Leasing 
Conference expressing in strong terms 
their opposition to the proposed amend- 
ment which it is reported will be offered 
to the trip-leasing bill reported by the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. They favor the bill as re- 
ported by the committee. 

I include the above-mentioned tele- 
gram as part of my remarks. It reads 
as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 19, 1953. 
Congressman WOLVERTON, 
Chairman, House Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce, 
House Office Building: 

The Motor Carriers Leasing Conference 
composed of 21 large motor carriers, are 
strongly opposed to the amendment pro- 
posed by a Congressman, We believe that the 
proposed amendment will unduly restrict 
the free interchange of equipment; for ex- 
ample, if a trucker arrives in New York from 
Florida with a load of produce, then leases 
his equipment to a carrier for a movement 
to Norfolk, Va., of regulated commodities, he 
will then be required to deadhead from Nor- 
folk, Va., to Florida. Similar examples could 
be given covering all of parts of the coun- 
try. Furthermore, as to enforcement of the 
proposal, we believe that one of two things 
could happen: First, the ICC would be re- 
quired to establish some type of enforcement 
program which could lead to endless redtape 
to the extent conceivably where no carrier 
would be safe in trip-leasing any piece of 
equipment, thereby, in effect, abolishing the 
practice completely. Secondly, we fear there 
might be a temptation presented to disre- 
gard or violate the regulations. We sincerely 
hope that you will do your utmost to oppose 
the proposed amendment and pass the bill 
as reported by your committee. 

MILTON E. DIEHL and HOWELL ELLIS, 

Attorneys for the Motor Carriers 
Leasing Conference. 
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Second Annual Postal Employees 
Spiritual Sunday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following address delivered by Am- 
brose R. Kelley, an employee of the post 
office at Lawrence, Mass., who conceived 
the idea for this wonderful affair held 
on the first Sunday of Lent. Mr. Kel- 
ley’s remarks are also printed in the 
current issue of the Union Postal Clerk: 


A CHILp’s SIMPLICITY SOLVES PUZZLE OF 
WORLD 


A scholar, laboring on a weighty social 
treatise, wished to divert the attention of 
his troublesome young daughter. He cut out 
a map of the world from a newspaper, 
sheared it into a number of odd-shaped 
pieces, and sent her away to “put the world 
together again.” He hoped for an hour of 
quiet. But 5 minutes later she was back, 
announcing that the map was all laid out 
on the floor. 

“How did you get it together so quickly?” 
the father asked. 

“That was easy,” was the reply, “I merely 
turned the pieces over and on the other side 
I saw a picture of a man. I just put the 
man together right, and when the man was 
put together right, the world was right.” 

Unconsciously, my dear friends, that young 
child has diagnosed the malady of the world 
and prescribed a panacea—the only medicine 
guaranteed to cure a sick world. 

If this world of ours is torn asunder, if our 
beloved Nation is threatened from within, it 
is solely because man, who has the inherent 
virtues of truth, justice, and love, has 
smothered them in order to indulge in the 
apathy, complacency, stupid pride, race and 
religious prejudice, and economic injustice— 
all of which are a culture for the diabolical 
germs of paganism, materialism, and com- 
munism. It is because man has turned his 
mind and heart from God and trampled His 
laws. 

As a mirror reflects an image, so does man, 
the family, reflect the character of a nation. 
This world of ours, this Nation of ours will 
never be more than we are. A nation’s char- 
acter is generated in the home and in a de- 
mocracy such as ours the nation’s character 
is dependent entirely upon our individual 
character. If we are strong, our Nation will 
be strong; but if America is weak, it is only 
because you and I, too, many of us, are weak. 

Physically speaking, we are reassured that 
we are the strongest nation in the world. 
But from a spiritual aspect we are anemic. 
As the panorama of our Nation's history un- 
folds itself before our eyes we perceive our 
forefathers building our Nation using man's 
God-given rights and man's eternal relation- 
ship to his Creator as a blueprint. The 
philosophy of St. Thomas, the doctrine of 
Cardinal Bellarmine, the sublime concepts of 
man's relation to God and God to man which 
the Jewish race kept alive thousands of years 
ago—all these our Founding Fathers con- 
sciously or unconsciously utilized in the 
foundation of our country. Through the 
years, however, they have been displaced by 
the materialistic philosophy of Rousseau. 
Hence came the decadence in our spirituality 
and morality. 

This decadence once it becomes widespread 
will lead to that ominous day so pointedly 
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portrayed not long ago by ex-Congresswoman 
and author, Clare Booth Luce. “If the day 
ever comes when the men and women of our 
western civilization desert completely the 
historic concept of man as a child of God 
with free will and an immortal soul—if the 
day comes, in short, when we, too, go over to 
scientific materialism—on that day, not all 
our oil, or gold in ground, nor our assembly 
lines, nor our air forces, nor our navies, nor 
even our sole possession of the atom bomb 
shall save us. On that day freedom will 
perish in the totalitarian night of the world.” 

This day we find man and our Nation 
spiritually and morally weakening. This day 
we find man adoring at the shrine of mate- 
rialism instead of at the throne of God. 
This day we find our Nation coddling Satan 
instead of calling upon God. At Satan’s 
request we have closed the door on God in 
the United Nations and by consent we ap- 
peased the ghosts of Lenin and Trotsky; 
when in the drafting of a declaration of 
human rights, the United Nations com- 
mittee sought to embody Jefferson's phrase, 
“that all men are created equal,” Satan's 
legates rose in protest against the word 
“created,” for to them it implied the exist- 
ence of a Creator, and as such is contrary to 
the first tenet of atheistic communism. 
Where do we display the faith and courage 
of our forefathers, for we bowed in false hu- 
mility when we agreed that the text should 
be recorded, “all men are born equal“? 
Sooner would we, sooner did we offend God 
than Satan. 


“Those people who are not governed by 
God will be ruled by tyrants,” are the words 
of William Penn. You and I must decide 
who is to rule the world, the Nation—God 
or antichrist. That is the challenge for 
all of us and we all must answer that chal- 
lenge. We have the decision to make. 
Either we can be an active member of the 
spiritual loyalty parade, or be an apathetic 
bystander idly watching Communists march 
from victory to victory. The breakdown of 
communism will never be answered by atom 
bombs, legislation, or illusory peace prom- 
ises—for these will never kill an idea. The 
answer to communism is within each of 
us—a conviction that God shall rule. 

Then shall peace come into our own heart, 
and truth, justice, and love shall permeate 
our relationship with our neighbor and every 
phase of national activity. Then shall man 
— A together right and the world will be 


Five Ways To Make Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1953 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the dairy industry is of prime im- 
portance in my congressional district 
and in my State of Wisconsin. As one of 
the leading spokesmen for our dairy 
farmers, the views of the Wisconsin 
Farm Bureau are of great interest. 
Therefore, under permission to extend 
my remarks, I desire to have the follow- 
ing editorial from Badger Farm Bureau 
News reprinted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

Five Ways To Make MONEY 

How can we make dairying profitable? If 
you are a dairyman you'll agree that there 
are several ways to make money milking 
cows. Here they are: 


1. Have the Government support the price. 
We are doing that now. 

2. Have a wartime boom, like the Korea 
fighting. That’s been good, is tapering off 
now. 

3. Wait for population to overtake the 
milk supply. Sure, but slow. 

4. Be constantly on the alert to cut costs. 
This is always good. 

5. Help increase the sale of dairy products. 
That's what ADA and Farm Bureau are ask- 
ing you to do this month and next. 

No one likes No. 1 or No. 2, and life is too 
short for No. 3. It's No. 4 and No. 5 that 
make dairying worthwhile, and, if you aren't 
working hard at both, the long-run profits 
are going to be disappointing. 


Trip-Leasing Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES I. DOLLIVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1953 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, the 
trip-leasing legislation—H. R. 3203—as 
reported from the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce has my 
firm support. The passage of this meas- 
ure will relieve the farmers of this coun- 
try of a blow crippling the transporta- 
tion of farm products. If the Interstate 
Commerce Commission should require a 
30-day—or any other specified period— 
for the lease of trucking equipment, it 
would without any doubt substantially 
increase the cost of getting every kind of 
farm product to the market by truck. 
Evidence before our committee was con- 
clusive on this point and indicated that 
such additional cost would be borne by 
the farmers, and not by the consumer. 
Whoever bears the additional cost, it is 
obviously an economic loss for a truck to 
make a return trip empty. Passage of 
this measure will prove an economic ad- 
vantage to all concerned. 

It is noteworthy that all the great 
farm organizations, the Farm Bureau, 
Farmers Union, the Grange, the farm 
cooperatives, favor this measure. Such 
unanimity among these groups is not al- 
ways found. In addition, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture strongly favors this 
bill, warning that failure to pass it will 
undoubtedly increase the farmers’ mar- 
keting cost. 

The fact is this legislation gives the 
ICC authority over safety and other 
safeguards over so-called exempt truck 
carriers. It only restricts ICC authority 
over the time for which a trip lease shall 
be made and the division of the revenue 
from the trip lease. Of the numerous 
provisions in the proposed ICC M43 reg- 
ulation, only two are affected. Thus it 
can be seen your House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce has 
dealt rather gently with the Commerce 
Commission, 

This bill ought to pass without amend- 
ment. ‘Long and exhaustive hearings 
were held, and every interested party 
had his say. ‘The committee reported 
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the measure favorably by a large ma- 
jority. 

I repeat, this measure has my firm 
support. 


National Fisheries Institute Favors Trip- 
Leasing Bill, H. R. 3203, as Reported 
by Committee on Interstate and Foreign 


Commerce and Opposed to Any Further 
Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1953 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
apparent that there is real concern 
among those exempted under the so- 
called agricultural exemption provisions 
of the Motor Carrier Act because of the 
concerted effort being made to destroy 
the exemption enjoyed since the Motor 
Carrier Act was adopted. This includes 
exemption of agricultural products, live- 
stock, fish, shellfish, and horticultural 
products. 

Today Iam in receipt of a communica- 
tion from the National Fisheries Insti- 
tute, representing 700 firms engaged in 
the production and distribution of fish 
and shellfishery products in the United 
States and Alaska, expressing its favor- 
able attitude to the so-called trip-leas- 
ing bill as reported by the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. The 
purpose of the bill is to preserve the ex- 
emptions allowed under the provisions of 
the Motor Carrier Act since it was adopt- 
ed in 1935. This association also ex- 
presses its opposition to the amendments 
being proposed by those who are anxious 
to strike down the exemptions allowed 
for so many years. 

This industry, as well as all others that 
come within the exemption clause of the 
act, want the exemption continued, and, 
to accomplish that end, want the trip- 
leasing bill as reported by the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
to be adopted, as is, without further 
amendment. 

I include as part of my remarks the 
letter I have received from the National 
Fisheries Institute. It reads as follows: 

NATIONAL FISHERIES INSTITUTE, 
Washington, D. C., June 16, 1953. 
Hon. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN WOLVERTON: We have 
read the report submitted by your committee 
recommending the enactment of H. R. 3203, 
the trip-leasing bill, with amendments. The 
issues involved have been most ably and 
effectively presented. 

We have noted with particular interest 
that a substitute bill is to be submitted by 
the minority. We would like to point out 
that any proposal which seeks to restrict the 
free movement of the exempt hauler will 
narrow the agricultural and fisheries exemp- 
tion contained in section 203 (b) (6) of the 
act and ultimately will operate to nullify it. 
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Exempt haulers must move rapidly from 
one producing area of the country to an- 
other, depending upon the seasonal produc- 
tion of various species of fish and shellfish. 
Any attempt, by statutory method or other- 
wise, to restrict the return movement of 
these exempt haulers to the same or ap- 
proximate point of origin, or to intermediate 
points in the same State or via reasonably 
direct routes from the point of destination 
will destroy the very flexibility this type 
of transportation affords and is needed by 
the fisheries of the country. 

A substitute proposal permitting the ex- 
empt hauier to trip-lease his vehicle by lim- 
iting the return movement to point of ori- 
gin over a reasonably direct route“ was con- 
sidered by your committee in the course of 
hearings on this bill and was wisely rejected. 
Such a proposal would reduce the flexibility 
required and would be a back-dcor approach 
to nullifying the agricultural and fisheries 
exemption. 

The fishing industry agrees in principle 
with the facts as set forth in a letter to you 
under date of June 16 by Mr. C. W. Kitchen, 
executive vice president of the Fresh Fruit 
and Vegetable Association. 

H. R. 3203 would give the Commission spe- 
cific statutory authority to require common 
carrier responsibility with respect to leased 
equipment, but without regulation of the 
duration of leases, and would preserve and 
reaffirm the integrity of the agricultural and 
fisheries exemption as intended by the Con- 
gress when it was enacted. 

We respectfully urge, therefore, the enact- 
ment of H. R. 3203 as amended and reported 
by your committee. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES E. JACKSON, 
General Manager. 


Address of Hon. Kenneth A. Roberts, of 
i Alabama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1953 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, a few days 
ago in the city of Montgomery, Ala., my 
colleague, the Honorable KENNETH A. 
Roserts, delivered an outstanding and 
thought-provoking address to the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars. 

This speech by Congressman ROBERTS 
is a scholarly appraisal of the dangers 
inherent in the sharp reduction in the 
Air Force, as promulgated by Secretary 
of Defense Wilson. 

This speech by Congressman ROBERTS 
commanded the attention of the Ala- 
bama veterans who heard it and received 
widespread notice in the press. It is 
well worth reading by every Member of 
si ag I commend it to your atten- 

on: 


I appreciate this opportunity to speak to 
an organization like the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, and the honor you do me in extend- 
ing this invitation shall never be forgotten. 
I am grateful for the chance to talk with 
veterans at any time, but I am especially 
glad to talk with your organization because 
it is composed of men who served our Na- 
tion overseas and who, therefore, know from 
battle experience some of the problems with 


which we are confronted in this day of 
decision, 

At the outset, I would like to state that I, 
too, am a member of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, having served in the United States 
Navy during World War II; but I speak to 
you this evening not as a Navy man but 
simply as a friend of all branches of the 
Armed Forces, and the effort which I shall 
make here is not cast in a partisan view as 
far as the services are concerned or as far 
as national politics may enter into the pic- 
ture. If I seem to be critical of certain 
leaders in the present administration, I hope 
You will do me the credit of believing that 
I speak here not as a Navy man nor as a 
Democrat, but as an American vitally in- 
terested in defending our way of life and 
civilization. 

I think all of you are familiar with the 
threat of Communist imperialism with 
which we are faced today. I do not have 
to remind you that at the close of World 
War II our people had assumed that peace 
had come. At the time when we had the 
greatest Air Force, Navy, Army, and Marine 
Corps the world had ever known, our people 
began to believe that with the defeat of 
the Axis forces and the great loss of man- 
power on the part of the Russians the time 
was ripe for a peaceful settlement of the 
world’s differences, Responding to the will 
of the people, as is true in a democratic 
system, we rapidly demobilized, and, in fact, 
it is said that we probably wasted enough 
equipment for 50 American divisions. These 
materials, worth $10 billion, simply disap- 
peared. Most of you will recall that we 
even held back General Patton to allow the 
Russians to be first in Berlin, and we didn’t 
even reserve ourselves the right of ingress 
and egress to this great German city. The 
United States, although the strongest nation 
to come out of the war, had no designs 
on the land, possessions, or population from 
other countries. We have always desired 
peace and, although we have helped many 
nations to throw off the yoke of tyranny and 
oppression we have not allowed ourselves to 
take what was not rightfully ours. 

In contrast to our actions, Russia never 
demobilized and, instead, has been con- 
stantly on the attack, until today—nearly 8 
years after V-J Day—Russia has taken 4.3 
million square miles and 600 million people 
into the orbit of the Kremlin. Country by 
country has become a part of the Commu- 
nist system, until today Russia has almost 
one-third of the people of the world under 
her domination and the greatest portion of 
the land mass of the world. 

I shall try not to burden you with too 
many figures; however, it is necessary, in 
order to understand the challenge and 
threat, that some figures be given. I think 
the following will astound and amaze the 
most of you within the sound of my voice: 

Today, Red China has 4 million Chinese 
under arms, with 2,400 first-line combat 
planes, including 1,300 jets. 

The Central European satellites of Russia 
have 60 combat divisions and 2,500 modern 
combat aircraft. 

The Red Russian armed forces have 205 
Red armed divisions in Europe, 300 reserve 
divisions fully equipped, 50,000 modern 
tanks, 350 modern submarines; 20,000 com- 
bat planes, including 9,000 jet aircraft and 
20,000 reserve planes with piston-type en- 
gines. 

Against these forces, the North Atlantic 
Treaty countries have 25 regular divisions 
(not battle worthy) with 25 reserve divi- 
sions (not completely equipped) and an air 
force of 4,000 planes with less than 1,000 
modern combat aircraft included. This 
gives the Russians a ratio of 7 to 1 against 
Us, on land and in the air, in Europe. 

The one place where we can say we are 
ahead is with seapower—the British and 
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American fleets. Russia has no surface fleet 
at this point, but is ahead of the rest of the 
world in submarines. Most authorities 
doubt that a naval blockade of Russia would 
accomplish very much, because it is self- 
sufficient today. 

The question has been raised as to whether 
or not Russia has adequate industrial sup- 
port for a major war. As a matter of fact, 
this same argument was advanced by many 
smart people who maintained constantly 
that Germany could never wage war because 
of her financial condition and lack of steel 
production. It might be interesting to note 
that she maintained and fought for years 
with her weak economy, the reason being— 
that in a dictatorship-type government 
everything can be channeled into warfare 
without considering civilian needs. In the 
first place, there are only four major activi- 
ties in Russia in which everyone is engaged, 
These are military services, heavy industry, 
agriculture, and slave-labor camps. It costs 
very little to keep a man in the armed forces, 
all steel production is channeled to war 
needs, and it isn't necessary to even con- 
sider any civilian demands, 

By contrast, in the United States it costs 
$8,000 a year to keep a man in military serv- 
ice—and this expense does not cover the 
weapons used. In an overseas infantry di- 
vision consisting of 18,000 troops, we require 
44,000 troops behind the division to keep it 
ready to fight. At the Pentagon they speak 
of a 62,900 men division slice” costing $496 
million annually, and this does not include 
weapons. To equip an infantry division it 
costs $90 million and to equip an armored 
division it costs $240 million, 

How we expect to stop a total of at least 
265 divisions, 20,000 tanks, and 12,000 com- 
bat planes with atomic bombs with the puny 
NATO army of less than 25 fully equipped 
divisions, is not fully explained. As a mat- 
ter of fact, just a few days ago General Juin, 
NATO ground force commander, admitted 
publicly that the Red army could reach Paris 
in 25 days. The French general is not alone 
in his viewpoint. General Gruenther said 
in 1952, “If the Russians attacked today, we 
would not be in a position, with the forces at 
our disposal, to stop them.” General Ridg- 
way said, “The present power ratio between 
Soviet capability for attack and ours for de- 
fense is still distinctly dangerous to our se- 
curity.” 

Thus, when I say that Washington was 
shocked by the statement of Secretary of 
Defense Wilson that he expected to cut the 
Air Force budget $5.1 billion, I am putting 
it mildly. It has created a storm much 
greater than the announcement of Louis 
Johnson in 1949, who also conceived it to be 
his duty to balance the budget at the risk 
of the Nation's security. 

It is to the eternal credit of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars that you condemned this ac- 
tion on the part of the then Secretary of De- 
fense, and I call on you today as members of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars to again take 
your place in the frontlines of those who 
are opposed to that policy of too little and 
too late. You se the results of this blind 
policy in the tremendous loss which we 
suffered at Pearl Harbor and in the count- 
less lives and sacrifices which this country 
paid for this shortsighted policy when we 
were made powerless in Korea by the John- 
son cuts. 

When I say that Washington was shocked, 
I have proof of that fact taken from prac- 
tically all of the outstanding newspapers of 
the country, and so far as I have been able 
to determine not one outstanding military 
figure has agreed that this cut will not en- 
danger our security except President Eisen- 
hower, who says it means more planes in the 
air—less in planning stage. Are we freezing 
our models? It means the elimination of 
funds for research on hot supersonic models 
and may well lead us into the same mistake 
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which led to the defeat of the German air 
forces at the hands of the Royal Air Force 
command. The Germans early in the war 
froze their models in favor of mass produc- 
tion. They used the Stuka and Heinkel 
bombers and the Focke-Wulf and Messer- 
schmitt fighters; whereas the British con- 
tinued to experiment until they developed 
the most outstanding fighter planes of the 
war; the Spitfire and Hurricane. The Spit- 
fire was about 25 miles an hour faster than 
anything the Germans could put into the air 
and this added to superior firepower and en- 
abled the Royal Air Force to successfully de- 
fend the British Isles. The President may 
be right in his contention that we will have 
more planes, but we are making a dangerous 
gamble when we eliminate quality for quan- 
tity. 

In the first place, according to General 
Vandenberg, the budget has been agreed on 
because of four major developments, namely, 
(1) the decision to send American troops to 
Europe to build up the resistance of Western 
Europe to Russian aggression; (2) the Ko- 
rean incident in June 1950, (a) the entrance 
of the Chinese Reds in the Korean conflict; 
(3) the atomic explosions in Russia; and (4) 
the calculation by the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
that by the middle of 1954 the Soviet Union 
will be able to launch an all-out atomic 
attack against the United States. 

This budget figure was made necessary, 
according to Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg, re- 
tired United States Air Force Chief of Staff, 
in order to keep American airpower at an 
adequate figure of 143 wings. This decision 
was concurred in by the old Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and, I understand, by the National 
Security Council. Even the new Air Force 
Chief of Staff, Gen. Nathan F. Twining, told 
Senators under questioning that the slash 
would delay adequate American airpower. 
He was asked by Senator W. STUART SyMING- 
TON, former Air Force Secretary, if he felt 
the budget cut would hurt the future devel- 
opment of the Air Force. General Twining 
replied that it would delay the building of 
the planned 143 wings. Do you believe that 
it is “necessary to the national security of 
the United States?” asked Symington. “I 
do,” replied Twining. 

It was further brought out that Twining 
had not been consulted about the slash and 
that General Vandenberg had not been told 
about them until a few hours before their 
public announcement. 

One of the outstanding airmen of this age 
is Gen. Carl Spaatz, United States Air Force, 
retired, who was President Eisenhower’s first 
Air Force Chief of Staff, and primarily re- 
sponsible for the success of our airpower in 
Europe. He says: “We all want economy, 
but not at the expense of security. We need 
a greater not a lesser production of airplanes, 
a wider not a narrower base of munitions 
production, and we need the 143-wing pro- 
gram now.” 

There are many other leaders, such as Gen. 
Omar Bradley, Gen. Jimmy Doolittle, Gen- 
eral LeMay, and many other experienced 
military and civilian leaders, who believe 
that this proposed cut is a measure that de- 
creases the security of our Nation's defenses 
below the safety level. 

Not long ago I read a book by Gen. Bon- 
ner Fellers, a retired general who spent 
practically all his military career in the 
ground forces and recently wrote the book 
Wings for Peace. This interesting and 
well-written book should be read by every 
American who is interested in keeping 
America ahead in national preparedness. It 
was interesting to me because here was an 
old-line Army man schooled in the infantry 
who now says that airpower is the keynote 
to military superiority. In one of the most 
interesting parts of his book, he points out 
that practically all of us learned our geog- 
Taphy by studying Mercator maps, or possi- 


bly I should say flat maps. I think I can 
better illustrate this by his statement that 
on such a map the land mass of Greenland 
looms larger in our mind’s eye than the 
United States of America. Actually, it is 
one-fourth as large. On such a flat map 
we ordinarily think that to the east we 
are some 7,200 miles of Atlantic Ocean and 
Europe from Russia, and on the west we are 
some 5,200 miles and the Pacific Ocean from 
Russia. Actually, on what is known as a 
polar map you can see that the land mass of 
Russia sits on top of the North American 
Continent and that from the Arctic shores 
of North America to the Arctic regions of 
Russia is only a distance of 2,000 miles, We 
think of the polar regions as being cold, 
limitless, and inpenetrable waste. Actually, 
airmen find that flying conditions in the 
region are very good. From Russia's Arctic 
Island, Franz Josef Land, the Russians can 
look down on every industrial United States 
city; Hartford, where most of the Pratt & 
Whitney engines are located, is a distance 
of 3,750 miles; Chicago, industrial city, 3,800 
miles; Detroit, where tanks and munitions 
are manufactured, 3,850 miles; Pittsburgh, 
our greatest steel city, 4,000 miles. With 
these shortened distances and this new pic- 
ture across the polar region, most authorities 
today say that the Red air force is the most 
fearsome and deadly threat the United 
States has ever faced. Russia’s interconti- 
nental striking force is composed of long- 
range bombers which have far more range 
than is required to strike anywhere in Eu- 
rope. These bombers can deliver an atomic 
assault against the heart of America. 

Any doubts as to the Russians’ capability 
now to deliver atomic bombs is not in doubt, 
because we know that she has more than 
700 TU-4 bombers, an improved version of 
our B-29, capable of 5,000-mile flights. 

Russia has a new-type bomber—the type 
31, a swept wing model with six jet engines 
which can strike almost any target in the 
United States and return to its Russian base 
without refueling. 

Further, we know that these bombers will 
undoubtedly carry atomic bombs, because we 
know that at the close of 1952 Russia pos- 
sessed 150 atomic bombs, When we realize 
that the bomb which we dropped on Hiro- 
shima was in its infancy, and yet destroyed 
almost three-fifths of a great city, we shud- 
der to think of the devastation that will be 
visited on our people in a conflict with 
Russia. 

Whereas we are behind Russia at the pres- 
ent time, and, in fact, not until the end of 
1955 will we have one-half as many land- 
based combat planes as are in the Red air 
forces. 

What do the experts say, General Mont- 
gomery, in 1943, said: “First of all, you must 
win the battle of the air. That must come 
before you start a single land or sea engage- 
ment. If you examine the conduct of my 
campaigns you'll find we never fought a land 
battle until the air battle was won.” 

Von Kluge, Rommel’s superior, said, in 
July 1944: “There is absolutely no way in 
which we could do better with the all-power- 
ful enemy air force. * * * The psychologi- 
cal effect on the fighting forces, especially 
the infantry, of such a mass of bombs rain- 
ing down on them with all the force of ele- 
mental nature is a factor that must be seri- 
ously considered. It is not in the least im- 
portant whether such a carpet of bombs is 
laid on good or bad troops. They are more 
or less annihilated by it. It only needs this 
to happen a few times—and the power of 
resistance is paralyzed.” 

Did we not learn that naval might means 
nothing without aerial domination? If not, 
remember December 7, 1941, and Pearl Har- 
bor. If not, remember what happened to 
the Isle of Crete, surrounded by the power- 
ful British Navy, but captured by German 
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aircraft and paratroopers. If not, remember 
what happened to the helpless cities of Bel- 
gium, Luxembourg, and France. Remember, 
too, that all of the British courage and bull- 
dog tenacity would have been worth little 
had it not been for the superiority of the 
Royal Air Force and the greater speed and 
maneuverability of the Spitfire and Hurri- 
cane when compared with the Messer- 
schmitt, Heinkel, and Stuka bombers. Talk 
with any antiaircraft officer or infantry offi- 
cer of experience, and see what they think 
about airpower. 

The arguments advanced in favor of cut- 
ting the Air Force at this time are, first, 
that the new Secretary proposes to cut down 
lead time and reorder time by several months. 
How this miracle of production will be at- 
tained, no one seems to know. It now takes 
from 2644 to 18 months to produce a plane 
from the time it is ordered. I wonder if it 
is not about the same situation described 
by General Knudsen in World War II. He 
was being asked by several businessmen why 
it took so long to produce a plane. He 
would explain all about the numerous gad- 
gets necessary to make it an efficient unit, 
the number of subcontractors employed 
along with the prime contractors. And 
finally, in desperation, he would say, “Gen- 
tlemen, it just like having a baby. It 
usually takes 9 months and there is not 
much you can do to shorten the time.” 

Secretary Wilson recently said before a 
congressional committee that the Soviet 
Union was producing purely defense type air- 
planes. Former Secretary Finletter disputes 
this, and says that the Soviet Air Force was 
certainly improving numerically and that 
he does not believe in a return to economic 
and political considerations “overturning 
statements of military needs.” He em- 
phasizes that the cuts would curb the growth 
of the Nation's air-atomic power and would 
jolt the growth of the United States Air 
Force toward the planned point where it 
could match the Soviet Air Force, He says 
that the decision to build 143 wings by mid- 
1955 was a military decision arrived at by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and that he has 
seen no indication that the new civilian 
chiefs of the Pentagon have received any 
evidence “to justify abandonment of 143 
wings concept of the minimum United 
States Air Force capable of meeting a Soviet 
atomic attack.” It is believed in Washing- 
ton circles that the order to cut the Air 
Force came from Budget Director Dodge in 
a letter to Secretary of Defense Wilson on 
May 7, which virtually orders Mr. Wilson 
to slash defense expenditures so as to achieve 
a balanced budget. In her column in the 
Washington Evening Star on Tuesday, May 
26, 1953, Doris Fleeson, an outstanding 
writer, says: 

“They [Democrats] believe it supports 
their charge that desirable fiscal goals in- 
stead of consideration of national security 
dictated the Wilson defense budget.” 

The fight to defeat this ill-considered re- 
duction has not been restricted to leaders of 
the Democratic Party. The able Senator 
MARGARET CHASER SMITH, Republican, of 
Maine; Senator Turse, Republican, of Min- 
nesota; Senator Youne, Republican, of North 
Dakota, and other leading Republicans have 
serious doubts about this move. They have 
joined such outstanding Democrats as our 
own Senator HILL, of Alabama; Senator Rus- 
SELL, of Georgia; Senator MAYBANK, of South 
Carolina, Senator SYMINGTON, of Missouri; 
and, in the House, Representatives Kar. 
of Texas; Yorry, of California; and Price, 
of Illinois. 

In conclusion, I think one of the most 
interesting admissions which has been drawn 
from the Secretary of Defense was contained 
in the June 9 issue of the the New York 
Times, when he said that the United States 
Air Force now had 156 installations under its 
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control in the United States and that the 
better of them could accommodate two or 
more wings (a wing usually consists of 
around 30 middle or heavy bombers and 
around 75 fighter planes). Some, he con- 
ceded, are not in the best strategic posi- 
tion, and others need longer runways to 
handle jet aircraft, but on the whole “we 
are not in real desperate shape.” Now, as 
someone has said, if you can cut $5 billion 
and get a better Air Force, why not cut $10 
billion and get the world’s best. 

As the case of the Air Force budget is be- 

ing readied for congressional action there are 
certain facts which clearly stand out in my 
humble judgment. First of all, no one yet 
has been able to overcome the testimony of 
Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg. Secondly, the 
points advanced by President Eisenhower 
and Defense Secretary Wilson will not stand 
close examination. Secretary Wilson says 
that he would get more planes for less 
money. In support of this fact, he says that 
deliveries will be speeded in 1954. He does 
not even consider that cutbacks ordered 
now will be felt in 1956 deliveries. Thirdly, 
much has been said by the Secretary of the 
recent speedup in lead time between plac- 
ing the order and obtaining the warplane 
delivered to the Government. This shorter 
lead time cannot be credited to the present 
administration. It was the result of speed- 
up under the previous Air Force program 
of expansion and has no bearing on the 
controversy. 

Finally, the result of the present cutbacks 
will lose time for the United States which 
can never be made up. We are behind Rus- 
sia today in production and present indica- 
tions do not indicate that Russia is letting 
up. Let us remember that “eternal vigi- 
lance is the price of liberty.“ 


National Association of Commissioners of 
Agriculture Favors Trip-Leasing Bill, 
H. R. 3203, as Reported by Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, Without Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1953 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
widespread and favorable attitude of the 
agricultural interests of our country, and 
without limitation as to section or prod- 
uct, in behalf of the trip-leasing bill, 
H. R. 3203, as reported by the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
is shown by the attitude of the National 
Association of Commissioners of Agricul- 
ture, favoring its adoption without the 
proposed amendment now being sup- 
ported by certain nonagricultural in- 
terests. 

Iam in receipt of a telegram and letter 
from J. Roy Jones, commissioner of agri- 
culture of South Carolina, chairman of 
transportation committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Commissioners of 
Agriculture, stating the favorable atti- 
tude of the National Association of Com- 
missioners of Agriculture toward the bill 
and against the proposed amendment 


that would seriously affect it. They read 
as follows: 


STATE or SOUTH CAROLINA, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Columbia, S. C., June 17, 1953. 
Hon. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 

Chairman, Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. WOLVERTON: Not being sure that 
a letter would reach you before House action 
on H. R. 3203, I sent you a telegram today 
regarding an amendment which I under- 
stand will be offered to the bill. 

I feel sure your committee, which had an 
opportunity to study this bill, will imme- 
diately recognize the amendment as one that 
will virtually restore all the objectionable 
restrictions in the original motor carrier or- 
der of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
We fear, however, that some of the Congress 
will be led to believe that there should be 
added restrictions and this simple amend- 
ment will do no harm to agriculture. 

The bill as drawn by your committee 
provides rules and regulations by the ICC for 
orderly enforcement and now it is merely a 
matter of carrying out the provisions of law 
in your bill. 

We see in this House amendment restricted 
flexibility and the curtailment of trucks 
available to shippers of agricultural products. 
It is not unreasonable to foresee exempt 
trucks refusing return loads to other than 
crop-moving areas so that they can qualify 
for the next trip lease under the provision 
“movement immediately preceding” of ex- 
empt products under 203 (b) (6). 

In two or more areas with crop movement 
it is reasonable to believe that the area con- 
suming the larger percentage of manufac- 
tured products would be flooded with trip- 
lease trucks. This system of distribution 
would result in cut-rate policies in the area 
with ample carriers and in higher rates in 
others. 

Availability and flexibility of the carrier, 
vital to orderly distribution of farm produce, 
would certainly be restricted. 

It is also possible that it would take an 
army of inspectors to verify that the exempt 
truck’s movement immediately preceding” 
was exempt products of agriculture. 

We see nothing in this amendment but 
penalizing our farmer and the consuming 
public, and we hope you and your commit- 
tee, who have done a fine job so far, will 
continue to fight these restrictions. 

Kind personal regards and best wishes. 

Yours sincerely, 
J. Roy JONES, 

Commissioner of Agriculture for South 
Carolina and chairman, Transporta- 
tion Committee for the National 
Association of Commissioners, Sec- 
retaries, and Directors of Agricuiture. 


CoLUMEIA, S. C., June 17, 1953. 
Hon. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 

Chairman, Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Understand amendment to section 2 of 
H. R. 3203 will be offered as follows: Where 
the movements immediately preceding were 
of ordinary livestock (including shellfish), or 
agricultural (including horticultural) com- 
modities (not including manufactured prod- 
ucts thereof) exempt under the provisions 
of section 203 (B) (GT).“ This amendment 
will restrict both flexibility of carrier and 
his availability to shippers of agricultural 
products with resulting rate increases to the 
farmer and higher prices to consumers, Act- 
ing in behalf of all commissioners, secre- 
taries, and directors of agriculture as their 
chairman of transportation committee and 
as commissioner -of agriculture for South 
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Carolina, ask that you oppose this amend- 
ment. 
J. Roy JONES, 
Commissioner of Agriculture, South 
Carolina; Chairman, Transportation 
Committee for National Association 
of Commissioners of Agriculture, 
STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Columbia, S. C., June 17, 1953. 
Hon. CLIFFORD HOPE, 
Chairman, Agriculture Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hore: I am enclosing a copy of 
a letter to Hon. CHARLES WOLVERTON, which 
you will find self-explanatory. 

I hope you will convince the members of 
your committee that it is most important 
that they reject any House amendments that 
would restrict the provisions of H. R. 3203, 
as submitted by the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, 

Yours sincerely, 

J. Roy JONES, 

Commissioner of Agriculture for South 

Carolina and Chairman, Transpor- 

tation Committee for the National 

Association of Commissioners, Sec- 

retaries, and Directors of Agricul- 

ture. 


Dr. Albert Einstein and Congressional 
Committee Investigations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1953 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, last 
week the newspapers published a letter 
written by Dr. Albert Einstein, in which 
he urged that intellectuals should re- 
fuse to testify before congressional com- 
mittees. From the tenor of Dr. Ein- 
stein's letter, although he became a citi- 
zen of the United States in 1940, he ap- 
parently has been too busy with his 
scientifiic work to learn about the work- 
ings of our American Government and 
the history of the American Constitution. 

The advice in his letter would appear 
to me to be a direct insult to the Amer- 
ican people and to the Congress of the 
United States, were it not for the fact 
that we must be charitable and excuse 
his seeming ignorance because it is ap- 
parent that Dr. Einstein’s conclusions 
are based on a lack of information. For 
anyone in this country, be he native- 
born or naturalized citizen, to openly ad- 
vocate the defiance of a legitimate con- 
gressional committee would prove con- 
clusively the fact that the person does 
not know the history of the American 
constitutional form of government or the 
history of the long line of official de- 
cisions that have been handed down by 
the courts. It certainly is legitimate for 
any committee of Congress to inquire as 
to whether or not there is a world-wide 
conspiracy to overthrow American insti- 
tutions by force and violence. The ma- 
jority of Americans agree that world- 
wide communism has as its purpose the 
overthrowing of our American consti- 
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tutional form of government. Any inter- 
ference with this legitimate congres- 
sional prerogative of inquiry such as Dr. 
Einstein proposes, shows either a lack 
of historical knowledge or wilful desire 
to thrwart our constitutional procedures, 

For the purposes of the record, the fol- 
lowing is the reported letter of Dr. Ein- 
stein to Mr. William Frauenglass: 

Dear Mr. FRAUVENGLASS: Thank you for 
your communication. By remote field I re- 
ferred to the theoretical foundations of 
physics. 

The problem with which the intellectuals 
of this country are confronted is very serious. 
The reactionary politicians have managed 
to instill suspicion of all intellectual efforts 
into the public by dangling before their 
eyes a danger from without. Having suc- 
ceeded so far they are now proceeding to 
suppress the freedom of teaching and to de- 
prive of their positions all those who do not 
prove submissive, i. e., to starve them. 

What ought the minority of intellectuals 
to do against this evil? Frankly, I can see 
only the revolutionary way of noncoopera- 
tion in the sense of Gandhi's. Every intel- 
lectual who is called before one of the com- 
mittees ought to refuse to testify; i. e., he 
must be prepared for jail and economic ruin, 
in short, for the sacrifice of his personal 
welfare in the interest of the cultural wel- 
fare of his country. 

This refusal to testify must be based on 
the assertion that it is shameful for a blame- 
less citizen to submit to such an inquisition 
and that this kind of inquisition violates 
the spirit of the Constitution. 

If enough people are ready to take this 
grave step they will be successful. If not, 
then the intellectuals of this country deserve 
nothing better than the slavery which is in- 
tended for them. 

P. S.—This letter need not be considered 
confidential. 


Before discussing the contents of Mr. 
Einstein’s letter, it would be well to note 
that in his original version he mentioned 
that intellectuals should not seek the 
protection of the fifth amendment in re- 
fusing to testify, but changed his original 
letter and agreed to delete this statement 
from the published letter. 

To me, the most remarkable and as- 
tounding part of Einstein's letter is his 
accusation that “reactionary politicians 
have managed to instill suspicion of all 
intellectual efforts into the public by 
dangling before their eyes a danger from 
without.” 

Does Dr. Einstein mean there is no 
danger from without; that is, that there 
is no danger of communism taking over 
in this country, or attempting to take 
over our institutions? Would Dr. Ein- 
stein be kind enough to tell us who are 
the “reactionary politicians” to whom he 
makes reference? 

Maybe Dr. Einstein ought to listen to 
Dr. Henry T. Heald, chancellor of New 
York University, when he warned col- 
leges and universities that they had bet- 
ter listen to some of their critics or face 
a serious loss of public confidence and 
respect. Dr. Heald further stated: 

The American public expects its educators 
to be people of character and independence, 
loyalty and integrity. 

No good comes from taking refuge in the 
fifth amendment. 

Indeed, much harm can be done. 

For congressional committees are duly 
constituted bodies, and, whatever we may 
think of their methods, they have the legal 
right to question us. 


The public begins to suspect that all of 
us are involved in shady dealings in our 
sports programs. 

What's worse, they begin to believe that 
other parts of our institutions are managed 
the same way. 

What can we expect them to think? 


For Dr. Einstein’s further education, 
I recently sent a questionnaire to 18,100 
people in my 11th Congressional District, 
receiving over a 20-percent return, and 
the ninth question read: 

Do you believe that professors and teachers 
should be investigated to determine the 
extent of Communist infiltration in our 
schools? 


Approximately 3,043, or 86.7 percent, 
of those who answered the question re- 
plied in the affirmative. In other words, 
Mr. Einstein, the general public believes 
that educational institutions should be 
investigated and intellectuals should be 
made to answer the same as any other 
citizens. 

Dr. Einstein also wants to set up a 
new class in this country, because, he 
states: 

Every intellectual who is called before one 
of the committees ought to refuse to testify. 


Would Dr. Einstein be kind enough 
to define who are the intellectuals in this 
country? Does Dr. Einstein mean there 
should be an entirely different law for 
intellectuals than for the rest of the 
citizens? Has Dr. Einstein never heard 
of the basic tenet of our judicial system 
8 775 is to provide equal justice under 
aw” 

Einstein stated that it should be 
shameful for a blameless citizen to sub- 
mit to such an inquisition. Whether 
or not the citizen is blameless will be 
decided by the testimony which is pre- 
sented, and certainly Dr. Einstein is 
very rash in jumping at the conclusion 
that all of these intellectuals are blame- 
less. That will depend on questions of 
fact which the public, who, in the final 
analysis, sit as a jury on all congressional 
investigations, will decide. 

Dr. Einstein’s phrase, kind of inqui- 
sition,” is certainly very strong language 
for him to use because, if he were to 
take a poll of Congress or of the citi- 
zens of the country, he would find that 
about the only people thinking it an 
inquisition are the misled intellectuals 
and leftwingers. 

The courts have held on a great many 
occasions that the investigative powers 
of Congress are very broad and very 
wide. Not alone does Congress need 
these investigative powers to obtain facts 
for the formulation of laws, but also to 
inform the public and, in the final analy- 
sis, to determine whether or not the laws 
need improvement or change. There 
are many other reasons for congressional 
investigations, and if the leads or evi- 
dence turned up by congressional inves- 
tigations are not properly pursued, then, 
as Mr. Felix Frankfurter said: 

We had better frankly admit that the 
power of congressional investigation is a 
sham, and not an effective instrument for 
ventilating issues for the information of 
Congress and the public. 


Former President Woodrow Wilson 
probably best expressed the thought on 
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congressional investigations when he 
said: 

It is the proper duty of a representative 
body to look diligently into every affair of 
government and to talk much about what 
it sees. It is meant to be the eyes and 
voice and to embody the wisdom and will 
of its constituents. Unless Congress have 
and use every means of acquainting itself 
with the acts and the disposition of the 
administrative agents of the Government, 
the country must be helpless to learn how 
it is being served; and unless Congress both 
scrutinize these things and sift them by 
every form of discussion, the country must 
remain in embarrassing, crippling ignorance 
of the very affairs which it is most important 
that it should understand and direct. The 
informing function of Congress should be 
preferred even to its legislative function. 


Certainly those intellectuals or lib- 
erals who would want to fetter congres- 
sional investigations should remember 
that in many fields there is no legal 
protection against harm due to unfet- 
tered speech. As one of the Supreme 
Court Justices has said, “The only safe- 
guards are those secured by social and 
moral pressure. Thus, the immunities 
enjoyed by judges and legislators for 
anything said by them as judges and as 
legislators are founded on deep experi- 
ence. So also, the abuses of the printing 
press are not sought to be corrected by 
legal restriction or censorship in advance 
because the remedy is worse than the 
disease. For the same reason, congres- 
sional inquiry ought not to be fettered 
by advance rigidities, because in the light 
of experience there can be no reasonable 
doubt that such curtailment would make 
effective investigation almost impossi- 
ble.” 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter, who cannot, 
by any stretch of the imagination, be 
classified as a reactionary, long ago said: 
“The procedure of congressional investi- 
gations should remain as it is. The 
power of investigation should be left 
untrammeled, and the methods and 
forms of each investigation should be 
left for determination of Congress and 
its committees, as each situation arises. 
The safeguards against abuse and folly 
are to be looked for in the forces of re- 
sponsibility which are operating from 
within Congress, and are generated from 
without.” 

If Einstein had bothered to make a 
study of the American constitutional 
procedures and the British judicial pro- 
cedures, he would have certainly known 
that the power of legislative bodies to 
make investigations and exact testimony 
has long been treated as an attribute of 
the power to legislate. He would also 
know that a legislative inquiry may be 
as broad, as searching, and as exhaustive 
as is necessary to make effective the con- 
stitutional powers of Congress. He 
would also know that as early as 1821, 
the Supreme Court held that the grant 
of legislative power to the Congress car- 
ries with it this implied power to secure 
needed information and, if necessary, to 
compel disclosures for such purpose. 
Further, the courts have stated that once 
the legislative purpose is established, 
there can be no question of the extent 
of the investigation. 

It would be well for Dr. Einstein to 
review just a few of the accomplishments 
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that have had their origin in congres- 
sional investigations. Mentioned below 
are only a few: 

First. Investigation of communism: 
Education institutions; Federal Govern- 
ment, cases such as the Hiss case; labor 
unions and industry; west coast; United 
Nations; Institute of Pacific Relations; 
China policy. 

Second. Agriculture Department grain 
shortage scandal. 

Third. Internal revenue scandals. 

Fourth. Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration scandals. 

Fif th. Rackets and crime throughout 
United States and at waterfronts. 

Sixth. Newsprint shortage. 

Seventh. Government inefficiency, 
waste, and scandal. 

Eighth. Five-percenter investigation. 

Ninth. Armed services waste: Con- 
Struction of overseas airbases, muni- 
tions-plant contracts. 

Tenth. Investigation of State Depart- 
ment Voice of America. 

Eleventh. Foreign Affairs: Katyn mas- 
sacre. 

Twelfth. Foreign aid: Waste and ex- 
travagance abroad. 

Thirteenth. MacArthur dismissal in- 
vestigation. 

Fourteenth. Korea: Ammunition short- 
age. 

Fifteenth. Teapot Dome disclosures. 

Sixteenth. Administration policies. 

Seventeenth. Pearl Harbor inquiry. 

In conclusion, it seems to me that for 
a man who sought and was granted po- 
litical asylum in this country, his sug- 
gestions come with very bad grace and 
show his unawareness of our form of jus- 
tice and equality under the law when he 
proposes that intellectuals of the coun- 
try be entitled to a special code of law 
which grants them permission to violate 
the accepted constitutional practices of 
our Government. Obviously, Dr. Ein- 
stein knew, as is apparent in the original 
version of his letter, that it would be best 
that the intellectuals and others of 
that particular class not seek the protec- 
tion of the fifth amendment in refusing 
to testify. But, in order to sell his ma- 
terial soul for either publicity or ulterior 
motives, he struck from the published 
letter his original belief, not at his own 
discretion, but upon the advice and in- 
sistence of someone else. 

Dr. Einstein should at least respect 
the laws and customs of the land that 
has permitted him to live and engage his 
intellect in the things about which he 
knows most, but certainly with all good 
graciousness he should refrain from com- 
menting authoritatively upon things of 
which he has little knowledge. 


Mutual Security Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1953 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I support 
the report of the Committee on Foreign 


Affairs relative to authorizations of ex- 
penditures under the Mutual Security 
Act. This is a foreign-policy bill. The 
amounts under consideration are limita- 
tions on appropriations. The total 
amount recommended by the committee 
is $4,998 million. It represents a reduc- 
tion of 34 percent below the Truman 
request and 15 percent below the amount 
requested by President Eisenhower. It 
comes as the result of many, many hours 
of intensive study by the committee 
members and was arrived at only after 
pages of testimony offered by those who 
are now responsible for the conduct of 
our foreign affairs. It is their best judg- 
ment that the amount we are authorizing 
today is the minimum amount consistent 
with an effective, dynamic foreign policy 
and the safety and security of our 
country. 

We have poured billions into this pro- 
gram in the past years. At times, it ap- 
pears that we have suffered disappoint- 
ments in realizing full value from these 
expenditures. But security cannot be 
measured in cash-register style. A study 
of the program discloses that it, indeed, 
has been effective. Over $500 billion 
went into World War II. That conflict 
cost us thousands and thousands of 
wounded and killed. I hesitate to guess 
what a third world war could mean in 
these respects—a war that all agree 
would make those of the past look like 
child's play. We dare not trifle with the 
future, Iam confident that the assistance 
that our country has given to nations 
throughout the world has been greatly 
responsible for stopping the onward 
march of totalitarian aggression. I have 
no doubt that its effect is producing re- 
sults that we are today witnessing in 
East Germany. The attitude of this 
Congress today on this most important 
legislation reflects, I believe, whether we 
are willing to back the President of the 
United States as he endeavors to solve 
the delicate, perplexing problems posed 
by the enemy of mankind, communism. 
I do not intend to tie his hands as he 
courageously meets the problem and as 
far as I am concerned, I am going to 
give him the tools which he needs to 
do the job. 


International Apple Association Favors 
Passage of Trip-Leasing Bill, H. R. 
3203, as Reported by Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee and 
Without Any Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1953 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, 
there is an overwhelming demand from 
individuals and organizations adversely 
affected by the recent order of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in favor of 
the trip-leasing bill, H. R. 3203, reported 
by the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce to preserve the rights 
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accorded them under the Motor Carrier 
Act of 1953. 

Today I am in receipt of a letter from 
Samuel Fraser, executive vice president 
of the International Apple Association, 
expressing the views of that association 
in favor of the committee bill as reported 
and opposed to the amendments that are 
being suggested by certain interests con- 
trary to the spirit and intent of Congress 
as set forth in the Motor Carrier Act of 
1935. 

The letter to which I refer is included 
as part of my remarks. It reads as 
follows: 


INTERNATIONAL APPLE ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., June 19, 1953. 
Hon. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mn. WOLVERTON: We have just learned 
that it is proposed to introduce an amend- 
ment to H. R. 3203, as reported out by your 
committee, when it is brought up for consid- 
eration on the floor of the House. It is our 
understanding that this proposed amend- 
ment would make exemption of a truck from 
the ICC’s 30-day minimum lease regulation 
contingent upon its having hauled on “the 
movement immediately preceding” commodi- 
ties exempt under section 203 (b) (6) of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. 

While on the face of it, this would appear 
to be agreeable to any agricultural interests 
and to those whose commodities would come 
within the section 203 (b) (6) exemption, 
there are angles to an amendment of this 
type which would not only leave the regula- 
tions applicable to certain trucks exempt 
under the provisions of sectfon 203 (b), but 
would also create additional administrative 
problems. 

Raising the question as to how the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission's Bureau of 
Motor Carriers would or could administer 
the law if amended in this fashion, we point 
out the fact that ICC has admitted their 
difficulty in policing present motor-carrier 
regulations, claiming lack of personnel and 
funds. How would the Bureau of Motor 
Carriers, as a practical matter, check on trip- 
leased trucks and be able to ascertain 
whether “the movement immediately pre- 
ceding” was one exempt under section 203 
(b) (6)? Or is this a law to be written 
into the statutes to be ignored, or perhaps 
only used on selected occasions? 

With the limiting of trip leasing to trucks 
operating under the section 203 (b) (6) ex- 
emption, what of trucks of farmers exempt 
under section 203 (b) (4a) and trucks of 
cooperative associations under section 203 
(b) (5)? It is true that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has exempted the trucks 
of farmers from the leasing regulations issued 
by them under MC-43 by permitting them to 
lease their vehicles for any period, However, 
we question the legality of that regulation 
should the proposed amendment to H. R. 
3203 be adopted. 

Again and again we have emphasized the 
necessity for moving perishable crops when 
they are ready for market and the need to 
have transportation available at that time. 
If the independent truckers are to be stran- 
gled by a legal technicality of this kind, not 
only the producer but also the consumer 
will Inevitably suffer. You may say, “But 
the agricultural hauler will be exempt under 
the. amendment,” and that is quite true. 
Nevertheless, should he pick up two non- 
exempt loads consecutively on a return trip, 
he would automatically come under the 
30-day leasing provision of ICC regulations. 

As I pointed out in my letter to you under 
date of May 25, the itinerant truckers who 
operate over the country are small-business 
men. They should be left in their present 
independent position, since they supply a 
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needed service to producers and shippers of 
agricultural commodities and also provide 
supplemental equipment for certificated car- 
riers if and when the need arises. 

There are periods when agricultural com- 
modities are not available for movement and 
when the itinerant trucker must turn to 
other fields to earn his livelihood. To tie 
him up for a period as long as 30 days may 
remove him from the agricultural hauling 
field when he is desperately needed. 

The practice of trip leasing is an economi- 
cally sound one, since it utilizes transporta- 
tion facilities to the fullest extent. During 
the war ICC encouraged, even demanded, the 
fullest use of every mile a truck moved on 
grounds that an empty truck was an eco- 
nomic waste. While tires and gasoline are 
no longer in short supply, there is still no 
reason to bring about economic waste 
through Government regulation. 

We again urge passage of H. R. 3203 as 
reported out from your committee and with- 
out amendment. 

Sincerely yours, 
SAMUEL FRASER, 
Executive Vice President. 


Medical Plan for Armed Service 
Dependents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1953 


M. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, depend- 
ents of personnel of the armed services 
of the United States number in the mil- 
lions. Each of these persons expects 
medical care at service hospitals and 
clinics. Although the law provides for 
such attention on an “as available” basis, 
years of practice on the part of the serv- 
ices have led to the belief that it is 
furnished as a matter of right. 

Irrespective of the basis for such medi- 
cal services, it is a real and important 
factor in the morale of our fighting men. 
When a man who is fighting in Korea 
on the meager pay of a private or seaman 
learns that his wife and children at home 
have been turned down for “lack of avail- 
ability” of medical facilities, it cannot 
but impair his morale. 

Today, particularly in military areas 
and more particularly at Long Beach, 
Calif., and in the entire Los Angeles 
County area, the absence of facilities for 
medical care of armed service depend- 
ents is extremely acute. Hardly a day 
passes that I do not receive word from 
there that another navy wife or child 
has not received needed medical atten- 
tion. Yet the Navy, despite an appro- 
priation for the building of a 300-bed 
hospial in the area, does not go ahead 
with construction. Whether or not the 
reasons for this failure as supplied by the 
Defense Department are plausible, the 
fact remains that the critical situation 
continues, medical services are not 
rendered and discontent, unrest and poor 
morale are fostered. 

Under leave to insert extraneous mat- 
ter, it is my pleasure to insert the follow- 
ing letter to me from Dr. Malcolm Todd, 
chairman of the Long Beach branch, 
Los Angeles County Medical Association, 


which outlines a way out of this unten- 
able situation: 

LONG Brach BRANCH, 

Los ANGELES COUNTY 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 

Long Beach, Calif., June 17, 1953. 

The Honorable CRAIG HOSMER, 
Representative in Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Crate; With reference to a proposed 
bill on medical care of dependents of the 
Armed Forces which is now in front of yours 
and other committees, the following may be 
interjected for discussion: 

1. We propose that the care of depend- 
ents of servicemen on active duty be re- 
moved from military hospitals, dispensaries, 
and installations, except in emergencies, and 
placed under the care of private physicians 
in the community in which the dependents 
are residing. 

2. This care may then be rendered by any 
qualified physicians or hospital in the area 
where the patient resides or is located. 

3. That the Federal Government pay the 
premiums on an all-inclusive health plan to 
an agreed insurance actuary, whether it be 
private underwriters, Blue Cross, or Blue 
Shield. 

4. The insurance company to actually ad- 
minister the work of the health plan. They 
will pay the doctors direct a fee for services 
rendered. The established fee would be one 
to which the doctor who accepts such a case 
must agree to conform. 

5. It is our opinion that such a plan should 
be less expensive to the Federal Govern- 
ment than is now in operation, and it should 
be much more efficiently operated from the 
standpoint of medical care administered. 

6. Such a plan would allow the same bene- 
fits to a serviceman’s dependents residing in 
Copper Bluff, Mo., as to a family who resides 
near a military hospital such as in San 
Diego. 

7. Let us assume that the wife of a service- 
man is moving her family from San Fran- 
cisco to Fort Meade, Md.; en route she be- 
comes acutely ill with appendicitis and is 
forced to seek medical attention in Okla- 
homa City. Under such a plan there would 
be no confusion in her obtaining immediate 
medical care from either hospital or doctor. 

8. And objections that this might be an 
inroad to socialized medicine would be over- 
come by the fact that the Federal Govern- 
ment would not be paying the hospital or 
doctor, but would be paying only the pre- 
mium to an insurance company who, in turn, 
would pay the professional bill. 

9. It is suggested that this be discussed 
in detail with the private insurance actu- 
aries as well as representatives of Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield plans. 

10. Whether dependents of retired mili- 
tary personnel should be covered needs fur- 
ther investigation, but contacts with retired 
naval and enlisted men indicate that they 
are definitely interested in this plan. Com- 
manding officers of military installations in 
the United States speak of dependent care 
as one of their biggest headaches and are 
als in favor of such a plan. 

11. Lastly, namely for security reasons, t 
would be necessary that such medical care 
be limited to the continental United States. 

12. Such a plan would eliminate the ne- 
cessity for civilian doctors being drawn into 
the armed services to be assigned the job 
of attending civilians (dependents). 

A copy of the resolution which I presented 
to the Long Beach Chamber of Commerce, 
and which was passed, it being airmailed to 
you today direct from the chamber of com- 
merce office. 

With best personal regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mac, 
Malcolm C. Todd, M. D., 
Chairman, Long Beach Branch. 
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Mutual Security and Foreign Aid Program 
Requires Reexamination 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1953 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
conditions that confront our Nation to- 
day are serious and require careful con- 
sideration and wise solution to preserve 
our own security and promote the peace 
of the world. 

It is increasingly difficult for me to 
understand why there is so much doubt 
among certain nations of the world as to 
our peaceful intentions. Time and again 
we have demonstrated by act, as well as 
by deed, our desire to deal fairly and 
justly with all nations, to avoid war and 
adopt peaceful measures for the settle- 
ment of differences between nations. 

We seek no territory that belongs to 
another, we give of our wealth to sustain 
the less fortunate, and our boys have 
died by the thousands on foreign soil. 
All these sacrifices have been with no 
thought of material gain. We have done 
all this for others. Why then is there a 
feeling of animosity toward us in nearly, 
if not all, nations of the world? There 
seems to be an absolute lack of appre- 
ciation or even friendliness toward us in 
foreign countries. It is not understand- 
able to me. 

It clearly indicates that you cannot 
buy friends no matter how many billions 
are expended. These vast sums of 
money come from heavy taxation of our 
people, but foreign nations accept it as if 
it means no sacrifice upon our part, 
They act as if it grew on trees in this 
country and only needed to be picked 
like ripe fruit. 

I was shocked by my experiences in 
European countries when I visited them, 
at the close of the war, to study eco- 
nomic conditions preliminary to our de- 
termining our national policy for assist- 
ance to them. You may believe it or 
not, but never once was any apprecia- 
tion expressed in my presence for the 
tremendous sacrifices in men and wealth 
that our Nation contributed to their de- 
fense during World War II. And our 
experience in Korea has likewise shown 
a spirit of let Uncle Sam do it. The re- 
sult has been that we have carried the 
heavy burden without any appreciable 
help. Certainly, in a measure far beyond 
what was our proper part. 

With this background of experience 
it is not strange that our people are be- 
ginning to question whether it is all 
worthwhile. If I am able to read the 
thoughts and minds of our people cor- 
rectly, it convinces me that they are 
getting tired of making sacrifices with- 
out appreciation, and that with foreign 
production advanced far beyond what it 
was before World War II, and, having 
reached a point where importations are 
beginning to seriously interfere with our 
own workers that it is time to reexamine 
the whole program. 
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In this connection it seems the peo- 
ple have confidence in the ability of 
President Eisenhower to make an hon- 
est and thorough reexamination and 
review of our whole foreign economic 
and military policy, and are willing for 
him to carry on until he can formulate 
a more realistic program. In the mean- 
time, however, there is a plain and em- 
phatic desire upon the part of our peo- 
ple that the tremendous gifts abroad 
shall be cut down. The Congress through 
its appropriate committees has already 
taken notice of this desire and accord- 
ingly there has been a substantial cut 
of approximately $2 billion below that 
requested by the previous administra- 
tion. With this intention to cut down 
our foreign expenditures to a more real- 
istic basis, I am in full accord. It is 
time our taxpayers had some relief, 


Unfair and Vicious 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
by Raymond Moley, from Newsweek for 
June 22, 1953: 

UNFAIR AND Vicrous, BuT— 
(By Raymond Moley) 


Since everyone concerned believes the 
excess-profits tax is bad, we need not dwell 
upon why it is bad or the reasons why the 
administration and the Republican leader- 
ship want it continued. 

The President said: “Though the name 
suggests that only excess profits are taxed, 
the tax actually penalizes thrift and effi- 
ciency * * * Its impact is especially hard 
on small businesses * * It is inequitable, 
clumsy, unjust, awkward.” Senator Tarr 
said: “It is a vicious tax.” Senator SPARK- 
MAN said: “I don't like the excess-profits 
tax at all.” Secretary Humphrey said “It’s a 
bad tax.” His predecessor, Mr. Snyder, 
called it “a penalty on good management and 
efficiency.” Chief Justice Vinson, when 
Treasury Secretary, denounced the tax. 

Still, the administration asks Congress to 
continue EPT 6 months beyond its sched- 
uled date of death—June 30. Why? 

Secretary Humphrey said on June 3: “It is 
grossly unfair to relieve just a few * * * 
before we give relief to all the other cor- 
porations and to all the people.” That is a 
political reason. Because he was saying, in 
effect: “While this tax is really unfair to the 
little fellow, he will be told by demagogs 
that it is for ‘the favored few.’ You, the 
people, are so dumb that you will believe 
that and not what the President and Sena- 
tor Tarr and I say. So we want to continue 
to be unfair for 6 months more because we 
are afraid of the demagogs.” 

Another reason is parliamentary and has 
not been stated publicly. The administra- 
tion leaders are afraid that if the excess- 
profits tax expires, the Congress will follow 
its political nose and set back individual 
aia relief to July 1 instead of Janu- 
ary 1. 

Those two reasons are not economic; they 
are political and strategic. The only eco- 


nomic reason advanced is that to continue 
the tax 6 months would bring in $800 million 
more income. This, I want to note, is an 
estimate, a guess probably by the same ex- 
perts in the Treasury who year after year 
gave Truman incorrect estimates of income. 
Equally reliable people in the Budget Bureau 
say the figure is lower. But even if we 
grant that the figure is correct, this admin- 
istration could still cut from its own re- 
quests several times that amount in civil 
expenditures alone. Senator Bro and 
others have specified the places where such 
savings could be made. There are several 
fruitful fields for cuts. 

When you pass judgment on a tax, you 
consider not only what revenue you get, 
but what you do to the people whom you 
penalize. What happens to the money that 
escapes this EPT? A very, very large amount 
is wasted on excessive expenditures that 
have no real economic value. For the EPT 
says: “Uncle Sam will get you if you don't 
waste more.“ 

EPT promotes inefficiency. “What’s the 
use?” says a small businessman to himself. 
“Under the EPT my company only gets 18 
cents on every dollar it earns and I as a 
stockholder can’t keep that. If I have a 
small personal income, as a stockholder I 
will only get 14 cents out of every dollar 
my company makes. If I have a large in- 
come, I may only get about 5 cents. But 
what I spend on personal business expenses 
is deductible.” 

Consider another businessman, who came 
out of the war in 1945 and started a little 
factory. He struggled hard to make a pay- 
ing proposition out of, let us say, Oozy shav- 
ing cream. By 1950, he was just getting out 
of the red. Bang, came the EPT, which said: 
“Your base earnings are the average of 3 of 
the 4 years, 1946-49. Hence, what you earn 
beyond that is excessive. It doesn’t matter 
whether you are making war material or not. 
You are a war profiteer and we are going to 
punish you.” “But,” replies the man, “what 
about my competitor, the Ezy cream man?” 
“Oh,” says the EPT, “he has been established 
a long time. He made a lot of money in 
1946-49, so I am not interested in him.“ 

Nearly 3 years later, the Government says: 
“We are going to soak you 6 months more. 
We don’t play favorites.” And the Oozy man 
answers: “This is a heck of a businessman’s 
administration.” 


Festival of Lithuanian Art and Music 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1953 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, the Fes- 
tival of Lithuanian Art and Music under 
the auspices of the National Lithuanian 
Society of America, Anthony L. La- 
pinskas, president, in cooperation with 
the National Arts Foundation, Carleton 
Smith, executive director, will be held 
at the Hotel Statler on Saturday and 
Sunday, June 20 and 21. 

This event commemorating the 700th 
anniversary of Lithuania, and its contri- 
butions to the culture and freedom of 
America will long be remembered by all 
those who attend and participate and 
will also be the occasion to remind each 
of those present of the terrible plight of 
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a great freedom-loving country and its 
people. 

Mr. Speaker, I note with great delight 
that you are among the distinguished 
members of the committee sponsoring 
this gala Festival of Lithuanian Art and 
Music, which is headed by Vice President 
Richard M. Nixon and Lt. Gen. Albert C. 
Wedemeyer, United States Army, retired, 
and other distinguished Members of this 
Congress, among others. 

Participants in the program are the 
National Symphony Orchestra and an 
outstanding Lithuanian choral group, 
the Ciurlionis Ensemble from Cleveland, 
Ohio, a group I had the very memorable 
pleasure of seeing in its gala, colorful 
costumes and of hearing their beauti- 
fully blended voices in song, 

Engagements in Connecticut will not 
permit me to attend; but having received 
a copy of the beautifully prepared sou- 
venir program, I wish to invite the 
attention of the Members of Congress 
and to all of our people—friends of the 
Lithuanians—the brief history incorpo- 
rated therein commencing with the first 
King of Lithuania, Mindaugas, crowned 
in 1253, with the expressions on, This 
America, The Mists of Time, Then King 
Mindaugas, Freedom Smoldered, Free- 
dom Blazed, and Today. A brief his- 
torical summary of these captions fol- 
lows. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
incorporate this summary so filled with 
great human appeal: 

Men with the light of freedom in their 
eyes and courage in their hearts. Men of 
many races, drawing their strength from 
ancestral roots as varied as the winds. Of 
such is the pride and might of this America. 

THIS AMERICA 

They gathered under freedom’s banner, 
They beat a wilderness into shape. They 
threw their brains and their brawn into the 
struggle, each man and each race giving full 
measure to the great experiment. 

And from the jumble of many voices, the 
mixing of many bloods, the desperate strug- 
gles against common enemies, emerged a 
new and dominant figure on the stage of his- 
tory: the American. 

He towers on the world scene as the symbol 
of free man, living proof that each man can 
speak his mind and shape his destiny and yet 
forge a government which works. There is 
confidence and pride in the set of his shoul- 
ders, in the cock of his head: He is an 
American. 

No small part of the pride Americans feel 
is the knowledge of the contributions their 
ancestors made to the construction and cul- 
ture of this Nation, More than one million 
Americans of Lithuanian descent share that 
proud emotion, 

The origins of the Lithuanian race are lost 
in the mists of time. Since the language has 
been linked to Sanskrit, it seems probable 
the tribe was one of the Aryan groups which 
left a cradle of the human race deep in the 
Himalayan Mountains of northern India 
thousands upon thousands of years ago. 

The Lithuanians settled on the broad and 
rolling plains along the shore of the Baltic 
Sea, a land of rich earth and heavy forests, 
wide rivers, and many lakes. Their coun- 
try—in modern times a heart-shaped land of 
33,000 square miles—lay between Russia and 
Germany, like a walnut in the jaws of a nut- 
cracker. 

All of the evidence of archeology and eth- 
nology indicates the Lithuanians were firmly 
settled in their land by 1500 B. C., an inde- 
pendent and warlike people who were to 


-markedly change the history of Europe. 
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THE MISTS OF TIME 


Time and again the Tatar hordes swept out 
of the east, determined to overwhelm Europe. 
And as many times the Lithuanians rallied 
from their small farms and their hunting 
parties to beat back the invaders. 

Still another constant threat came from 
the Huns and other Germanic tribes to the 
west. These attacks, too, were repulsed and 
with each battle the Lithuanians came closer 
to establishing a national government. 

This strange tribe, which remained apart 
from the Teuton and Scandinavian, the Finn 
and the Slav, were a song-loving people with 
a highly developed culture from earliest days. 
Their folksongs, known as Dainos, are rich 
in historical material, and their earliest 
burial pits have yielded finds of iron knives, 
chisels, sickles, spears, swords, bronze bridles, 
spurs, bracelets, buckles, clasps, glass beads, 
and gold and silver ornaments. 

Along with most of Europe in the first cen- 
turies after the birth of Christ, the Lithua- 
nians worshiped a pagan mythology; Perku- 
nas, god of thunder and lightning; Zeminin- 
kas, god of the earth; Patela, god of the un- 
derworld; Gabija, god of fire; Bangputys, god 
of the four winds; Vieshpats, god of life; and 
a host of others. The pagan priests were 
known as Vaidilas who were aided by vestal 
virgins called Vaidilutes. 

Throughout these early centuries the 
Lithuanians were governed by the clan and 
tribal patriarchs, with the various tribes 
rallying to defend jointly their land when- 
ever danger threatened from without. 

Gradually this loose form of government 
tightened under the pressure of enemy at- 
tacks. The tribal heads took the title of 
duke, although all of the adult males of each 
tribe apparently had a voice in the selection 
of the leader. 

While the Lithuanians asked only to be left 
alone in their land of plenty, by the year A. D. 
1200 it was apparent their powerful neigh- 
bors—the Teutons and the Russians—were 
intent on conquest. To meet this crisis arose 
one of the tribal dukes, Mindaugas, 


THEN KING MINDAUGAS 


A powerful man who was a diplomat, 
statesman, and military genius, Mindaugas 
succeeded in gathering the other Lithuanian 
dukes under his banner. 

He, his wife, Martha, and their two sons 
were baptized in the Christian faith in A. D. 
1251, and 2 years later in the summer of 
1253—700 years ago—he was crowned King of 
Lithuania by Bishop Henry of Colonia. 

For nearly 300 years the fierce legions of 
Lithuania held the balance of power in 
eastern Europe, a period known as the golden 
age of Lithuanian history. Lithuanian 
power extended through all of Poland, deep 
into Germany, and beyond Moscow in Rus- 
sia. 

With the death of King Vytautas in A. D. 
1430, the Lithuanian Government weakened. 
The Polish throne was given up in A. D. 1572, 
and in 1795 the country was overwhelmed by 
the legions of Russia. 

Historians record that freedom was never 
very far below the surface in any Lithuanian. 
Caught-in mighty tides of diplomatic in- 
trigue, Napoleonic wars, and the oppression 
of the czars, the Lithuanians refused to ac- 
cept their conquerors. 

FREEDOM SMOLDERED 

In 1812, 1831, 1863, and again in 1904-05, 
the Lithuanians revolted. Each time they 
were overwhelmed but each time the fury 
of their fighting won them some concessions 
from the Russians. 

Shortly before 1800 they founded the Uni- 
versity at Vilnius, the capital city, a center 
of learning which was to become famous 
throughout Europe. Despite Russian edicts 
the language and culture was kept intact, 
waiting for the time the Lithuanians knew 
would come: The time of freedom. 


In 1918 on the heels of World War I the 
moment came. Lithuania was again free— 
free to form her own government and take 
her place in the family of nations. 


FREEDOM BLAZED 


The Lithuanians with the example of the 
United States of America before them chose 
to form an independent republic with three 
divisions—legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial, with a constitution as the supreme law. 
The preamble read: 

“In the name of Almighty God, the Lith- 
uanian people, thankfully recalling the glo- 
rious efforts and noble sacrifices of its sons, 
made to deliver the Motherland, having re- 
created its state independence and desiring 
to extend the firm democratic foundations 
of its independent life, to develop condi- 
tions of justice and equity, to guarantee 
the equality, freedom, and well-being of all 
citizens, and suitable state protection for 
human labor and morality, through its au- 
thorized representatives, convened in the 
constituent assembly August 1, 1922, has 
adopted the following constitution of the 
Lithuanian Republic.” 

The time in which to work was short, but 
the Lithuanians, unaware that a Second 
World War was to again submerge their na- 
tion, drove ahead with their task. 

By 1937 this nation of 314 million people 
had increased its primary schools from 877 
at the time of freedom to 2,696; and they 
had built 100 secondary schools (including 
2 years of college) for more than 20,000 
youngsters. There was the great University 
of Vytautas at Kaunas for 4,000 advanced 
students. There were special schools for 
music, art, and ballet. 

Industry and commerce flourished. The 
great majority of the people owned their own 
homes and farms. Virtually every city of 
more than 5,000 population supported an 
opera season during which the world’s great 
operas—many of them translated into Lith- 
uanian—were given. 

Today Lithuania is again ruled by a con- 
queror, absorbed by the U. S. S. R., cut off 
from the Western World by the Iron Curtain 
with her fate as uncertain as that of a pawn 
on a chess board. 

TODAY 


Soviet troops seized control of the small 
republic on June 14-15, 1940. The German 
war machine rolled over her from 1941 to 
1944, when the Russians again entered. 

The western countries, including the 
United States, have not recognized the Rus- 
sian annexation of Lithuania. As a repub- 
lic, Lithuania lives only in the art and music 
of her sons, in the hearts of freemen every- 
where who know, in the words of Herbert 
Spencer, No one can be perfectly free till 
all are free.” 


House Joint Resolution 240 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1953 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, nar- 
cotics addiction amongst America’s most 
precious natural resource, her youth, is 
rampant, particularly in States border- 
ing Mexico. This is partly because un- 
escorted minors have free passage across 
the Mexican border into areas where the 
illegal sale of narcotics is much less re- 
stricted than in the United States. 
Less than 10 percent of smugglers are 
intercepted at the border. 
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Under leave to insert extraneous mat- 
ter, I call my colleague’s attention to 
this situation and the need for passage 
of House Joint Resolution 240, which 
would close the Mexican border to un- 
escorted minors, by a pitiful report of 
a juvenile “reefer” party in my home 
city of Long Beach, Calif. The follow- 
ing item recently was carried in the 
columns of the Long Beach Press-Tele~ 
gram newspaper; it was headlined 
“Reefer Raid Nets 12 Youths”: 


Police raided a party in a Prospect Avenue 
home Sunday night and arrested 10 youths 
and two teenage girls, booking them on 
charges of possessing marihuana. 

Two vice squad men accompanied by uni- 
formed police burst into the place after 
being tipped that narcotics were being used. 
A search turned up three marihuana ciga- 
rettes, each wrapped in white straw paper, 
Officers said. 

Narcotics Officers D. L. Goldsmith and F. 
L. Goode said they found two of the reefers 
on the floor under a bed and another on the 
floorboard of an auto belonging to one of the 
suspects. 

Officers said the party was being held in 
the home of one of the two girls involved, 
a 16-year-old high school student. The 
other girl booked was Carol Weschselberg, 
18, of 117 Nieto Avenue, a Long Beach City 
College student. 

Others arrested: Gerald R. Johnson, 19, 
1039 West Pacific Coast Highway, Wilming- 
ton; Sherman L, Larson, 19, of 1647 West 
248th Street, Harbor City; George J. Chir- 
rick, 23, of 233 Avalon Boulevard, Wilming- 
ton; Vernon J. Betcher, 19, of 1412 Ravenna 
Avenue, Wilmington; Richard M. Forseth, 
20, of 917 West 256th Street, Harbor City; 


Clyde N. Brooks, 21, of 633 Harbor Hills, 


Lomita; Kenneth S. Orr, 18, of the U. S. S. 
Klondike, and three 17-year-old youths from 
Harbor City. 

Officers identified Betcher as owner of the 
car in which one of the marihuana cigarettes 
was found on the floorboard under the front 
seat. 


If We Have $105 Million To Spend as 
a Downpayment on the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, We Had Better Spend It on 
Airplanes, Guided Missiles, Tanks, and 
Ships 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1953 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following statement was made by me be- 
fore the House Committee on Public 
Works, June 18, 1953, in protest against 
the enactment of House Joint Resolu- 
tion 104, providing for the establishment 
of a $105 million Government St. Law- 
rence Seaway Development Corporation. 

The statement follows: 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to present the viewpoint of the citi- 
zens of Pennsylvania in opposition to House 
Joint Resolution 104, which would establish 
a $105 million Government St. Lawrence 
Seaway Development Corporation to build 
a 27-foot canal on the /.merican side of the 
International Rapids section of the St. Law- 
rence River. 
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As many of you know, this is not the first 
time I have appeared before a congressional 
committee to voice opposition to this Na- 
tion participating in the construction of the 
St. Lawrence seaway. 

The records of previous hearings on this 
subject will show that my opposition to the 
project is not of recent origin but dates back 
to the late thirties when I became a member 
qf Congress. 

Because of my deep convictions, I have left 
no stone unturned to arouse opposition to 
the St. Lawrence project, because I feel it is 
not in the best interests of this Nation, 
from uh standpölnt. an 

No doubt many of you on this committee 
are familiar with my efforts to stop the flood 
of foreign residual oil into the United States, 
which, as a waste product of foreign refin- 
eries, has not only captured the eastern sea- 
board coal market from the Pennsylvania 
mining industry, but has destroyed the econ- 
omy of many of our communities, some of 
which are veritable ghost towns. 

By the same token, should the St. Law- 
rence seaway project ever become a reality, 
it will strike at the very heart of the indus- 
trial economy of Pennsylvania, thus de- 
stroying the jobs of thousands upon thou- 
sands of good American citizens in areas 
already declared critical by the United States 
Department of Labor, because of a surplus 
of manpower. 

Gentlemen, foreign residual oil is already 
stabbing at the heart of the industrial 
strength of Pennsylvania and especially of 
my congressional district. 

The proposed St. Lawrence seaway project 
will have similar effect because it will destroy 
the jobs of thousands of railroaders who 
now operate our trunkline railroads which 
carry cargoes from the ports of New York, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, Boston, and No- 
folk to inland cities. 

Let me point out that the job of the en- 
gineer, the fireman, the conductor, the 
brakeman, the machinist, the trackman, 
and the clerk are among the jobs to be 
affected. 

While on the other hand the work—per- 
formed by good American citizens today— 
will be taken over by foreigners on steam- 
ships flying flags of foreign nations, at a 
scale of pay comparable to slave labor. 

Those of us opposed to the St. Lawrence 
seaway project are thoroughly familiar with 
the chief arguments of its advocates. 

To put it briefly, its questionable advan- 
tages, if attainable, will only be accomplished 
at the misery of the residents of the State 
of Pennsylvania who will find their commu- 
nities ghost towns, their homes of no value, 
their jobs destroyed, and their very existence 
dependent upon the unemployment-insur- 
ance checks for a limited number of weeks 
after which their only refuge will be the 
public-assistance rolls. 

As I said, when I appeared before this 
committee in the spring of 1951, it is need- 
less for me to consume your time by rehash- 
ing the testimony I presented over the years 
in opposition to the St. Lawrence project. 

For years, it has been before Congress and 
experts have testified on every conceivable 
phase of the proposal. 

The results are that there are literally 
volumes of testimony for and against the 
proposed waterway. 

As in the past, I am following these hear- 
ings very closely and in my opinion, the 
advocates of the St. Lawrence seaway have 
not justified its construction. My convic- 
tions today are the same as they were 2 
years ago when I appeared before this com- 
mittee and I feel they bear repetition. 

In a few words, I base my convictions on 
the fact that— 

First. With our country staggering from 
th> effects of the huge national debt and 


taxes at a point where they are proving puni- 
tive, this is no time to attempt to saddle the 
American taxpayers with an expenditure 
that may run from millions to billions of 
dollars. 

Second. Recognizing that we are in the 
midst of any emergency that may throw us 
into a third world war, and with our national 
resources being strained to build an ade- 
quate national defense, this is no time to di- 
vert manpower and materials for a project 
that cannot possibly be completed within a 
period of from 5 to 7 years. Our energies 
should be applied in preserving our national 
ECONOMY. e dm m. — 

Third. The proponents of the St. Lawrence 
seaway are taking a selfish viewpoint when 
they seek to establish a waterway that will 
benefit Canada in particular and only 15 
percent of our own population, at the ex- 
pense of every American taxpayer. The advo- 
cates of this international ditch have com- 
pletely turned their backs on literally mil- 
lions of Americans who will be affected 
adversely. 

Fourth. The assertion that the St. Law- 
rence seaway is vital to our national de- 
fense is without foundation. When I make 
this statement, I have in mind the question 
of iron ore, hydropower, shipbuilding facili- 
ties, and so forth, and so forth. 

To the contrary, instead of this project 
being necessary to national defense, the pro- 
posal would create a project that could not 
be defended, in the event of an all-out war. 
Therefore, it will not strengthen our national 
defense, but in fact, will add to the job of 
defending ourselves. 

Mr. Chairman, when I appeared before this 
committee in the spring of 1951 I was ques- 
tioned by various members on the prospect 
of defending the St. Lawrence project against 
enemy action. 

Mr. MCGREGOR at that time directed this 
question to me: “I noticed you said in your 
opinion it could not be defended. Would 
you care to broaden that just a little?” 

I replied as follows: “I think from the 
standpoint of national defense that the piers 
and other facilities that will have to be 
erected at Seven Islands will be definitely 
vulnerable, first to sabotage and, second, to 
action by enemy submarines. They could 
come to the surface and shell the facilities 
with ease. Thirdly, the depth of the water, 
the temperature of the water, and the re- 
stricted area provides a submarine with al- 
most unlimited possibilities in the destruc- 
tion of ships. 

“During World War II enemy submarines 
practically paralyzed the traffic on the St. 
Lawrence River, and while I have no exact 
records on it, yet I speak from my own ex- 
perience in that part of the Atlantic in the 
winter of 1941 and 1942. 

“Next, from the standpoint of bombing, I 
think that any of the locks—and I under- 
stand that there would probably be some 
40 locks and dams—any of those locks and 
dams would be subject to bombing by enemy 
aircraft; and with knowledge of the capa- 
bilities of enemy aircraft today, I think the 
40 locks and dams represent targets that 
would be an easy prey for the bombers. 

“I think the next thing that concerns na- 
tional defense is that of guided missiles. I 
spent some time in that field myself last 
December on active duty.” 

Mr. McGrecor said: “You made a special 
study of that, did you not, Congressman 
VAN ZANDT.” 

I answered by saying, “Yes, sir. I have. 
I am qualified in the field of guided missiles 
from the standpoint of a Naval Reserve ofi- 
cer. I think in the matter of a year to 18 
months, or probably less, guided missiles will 
be developed to the point where they can 
be fired from the ground to an enemy air- 
craft, or launched from ground to ground, 
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or fired by enemy aircraft on ground targets. 
At the moment we have absolutely no de- 
fense against guided missiles. 

“Now, guided missiles can be directed in 
many ways. They can be directed to a tar- 
get, and even though guided missiles are 
still in their infancy,Wmuch progress is being 
made. 

“In my opinion, there is no possible way of 
defending this project in case of an all-out 
war and, as I said in my statement, instead 
of helping your national defense, you are 
simply broadening the job and making more 
targets and, therefore, maktng it more difi- 
cult for us to defend our Nation.” x 

Mr. Chairman, what I said 2 years sgo 
concerning the prospects of defending the 
St. Lawrence seaway project are more true 
today because we have greater knowledge of 
guided missiles and what an enemy bomber 
can do with atomic weapons—and let me 
point this out—the area in which the St. 
Lawrence project will be located is in this 
year of 1953 a recognized target area vulner- 
able to enemy attacks over the polar regions. 

Mr. Chairman, you have before you House 
Joint Resolution 104 which would establish 
a $105 million Government Seaway Develop- 
ment Corporation to finance the construc- 
tion of the St. Lawrence seaway. 

In commenting on this method of financ- 
ing. in my opinion $105 million is only the 
beginning of a $2 billion expenditure that 
will be saddled on the shoulders of the al- 
ready overburdened American taxpayers. 

I cannot, for the life of me, understand 
how the advocates of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way can expect Congress to consider this 
proposal when the majority of us in Con- 
gress are pledged to economy and a reduc- 
tion of governmental expenditures as well 
as our national debt. 

To prove that this method of financing the 
St. Lawrence project will increase govern- 
mental expenditures and the national debt, 
let me quote Mr. Harold Seidman, Govern- 
ment Corporation Specialist for the Bureau 
of the Budget, when he appeared before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, May 
21, 1953. 

When asked if the bonds to be sold to fl- 
nance the St. Lawrence seaway would be a 
burden on the national debt if the Treasury 
furnished the money, Mr. Seidman replied: 
“If the St. Lawrence Seaway Development 
Corporation sold its own obligations it would 
still appear on the budget of the United 
States as part of the public debt.” 

Mr. Chairman, I repeat again that the ma- 
jority of us in Congress are pledged to econ- 
omy and a reduction in governmental ex- 
penditures and likewise the national debt. 
Therefore, based on the statement of Mr. 
Seidman, to approve House Joint Resolu- 
tion 104 is to disregard our pledge, and in 
so doing, to violate the trust reposed in us 
by the American people. 

Another thing, Mr. Chairman, in the mat- 
ter of a few days, we are going to consider 
the military appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1954, and you know as well as I do, that 
drastic reductions have been made in the 
military budget in the name of economy. 

I say this in conclusion, if we have $105 
million to make as a downpayment on a 
$2 billion expenditure, to build a military 
target such as the St. Lawrence seaway will 
be, we had better take the $105 million and 
spend it on the building of more military 
aircraft and guided missiles to intercept the 
enemy bombers and missiles as they fly over 
the polar regions on their may to destroy 
existing targets represented by the great met- 
ropolitan areas of Chicago, Milwaukee, De- 
troit, Cleveland, and Buffalo, all located in 
the established target area that is vulnerable 
to enemy aerial attack. 

Mr. Chairman, the passage of House Joint 
Resolution 104 is detrimental to the best in- 
terests of this Nation, both from a military 
and economic standpoint. 
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European Policy Outmoded—H. R. 5710 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, Walter Lippmann, in an article on 
June 18, said: 


The world has outgrown the European 
policy which was worked out in the crisis 
which became acute in 1947. Our European 
policy is no longer related to the movement 
of events and it is radically out of touch with 
the opinions and sentiments of the European 
peoples. Forced upon us by the bitter cruel- 
ties of the Stalinist empire, the policy was 
improvised for an emergency. It was de- 
signed to contain the expansion of a bar- 
barous conquest which already had half of 
Europe in its grip. In no serious and prac- 
tical sense has the policy ever contemplated 
either the liberation of eastern Europe or the 
recession of the Stalinist empire. 


And he further said: 


Without a fear of Soviet aggression great 
enough to override all other feelings, the 
peoples would not have made the sacrifices 
of their personal convenience, their class 
and national interests, that the policy has 
called for. 

For more than a year it has been increas- 
ingly plain that the situation was changing 
and that the policy, which had been neces- 
sary for the emergency, could become a dan- 
gerous liability if for any reason the emer- 
gency passed. 

Even before Stalin’s death a main sup- 
port of the policy grew feebler and virtually 
disappeared. That was the belief that the 
Soviet was intending and planning the mil- 
itary conquest of Europe. The disappearance 
of this belief, which has been sanctioned by 
men like Churchill himself, has been the op- 
erative cause of the rejection in Europe of 
our principal projects, such as the Lisbon 
program for NATO, the hurried rearmament 
of Germany, the European Defense Commu- 
nity. All have withered on the vine because 
the sap which nourished them, the fear of 
military conquest, had ceased to run. 


He further said: 


The rejection of the projects, with which 
we have so unwisely identified ourselves so 
much too zealously, has brought with it seri- 
ous political trouble for the men and the 
parties who have supported our policies. The 
first to go down was Schuman in France, In 
Italy the center coalition under de Gasperi 
has grown much weaker since 1948—as one 
Italian put it, because the people were now 
voting as they felt and no longer as they 
feared. The position of Dr. Adenauer in 
Germany is highly vulnerable to any serious 
action by the Soviet Union to bring about 
the unification of Germany. 

Now against the imminent breakdown of 
the existing west European diplomatic struc- 
ture, there exists—so far as I can discover— 
no replacement, no substitute, no second 
line of diplomatic defense. In Washington, 
in Paris, even I believe, in London except 
as Churchill is playing by ear, in Rome and 
in Bonn, there is apparently no policy, no 
planning, not even some leading idea, on 
what to do in case the Soviets have decided 
to bring about the unification of Germany 
and the enormous consequences which would 
follow, such as the evacuation of Austria and 
some lifting of the Iron Curtain to restore 
contact with Eastern Europe, 


The Fifth Column in Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1953 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, Stalin's 
death dramatized the fact that what the 
Kremlinites fear most are the Russian 
people themselves—if we are smart 
enough to make allies of them. 

The people of Soviet Russia, 200 mil- 
lion of them, are a highly important 
element in the equation of world affairs 
today—potentially the decisive element, 
in the view of most students of Commu- 
nist power. 2 

Foreign policy that fails to take them 
into its calculations is driving blind. 
Official attitudes which fail to draw a 
sharp line between the regime and its 
subjects, earmarking the Soviet peoples 
unthinkingly as “the enemy,” play into 
the Kremlin’s hands. 

The Red dictators are often described 
as the frightened men in the Kremlin.” 
And with good reason. Only men who 
feel themselves in mortal danger would 
need millions of secret police agents and 
informers, endless purges, death penal- 
ties for “crimes” that elsewhere are mis- 
demeanors, concentration camps on a 
scale unmatched in history. With every 
year the Red ruling clique has behaved 
more like an occupying force in dread 
of a conquered people than a legitimate 
government. 

It took the shock of Josef Stalin’s final 
collapse and death in the first week of 
March to reveal how frightened those 
denizens of the Kremlin are. 

From the first bulletin on the dicta- 
tor’s stroke to the Red Square orations at 
his funeral rites, his heirs harped on the 
need for vigilance and more vigilance 
against internal enemies. They pleaded 
with the populace to rally around the 
party in the difficult days ahead. In ex- 
plaining the strange haste with which 
the top jobs were reshuffiled—while the 
departed leader was still lying in state— 
they said frankly that it was to prevent 
disorder and panic. Their very boasts 
that opponents would be routed came as 
a lefthanded admission that formidable 
opposition exists. 

We therefore have every right to ask 
basic questions which, we may be sure, 
Malenkov, Beria, Molotov and their co- 
horts are asking: Will their subjects fol- 
low them blindly into warlike adven- 
tures? Can the free world turn the Rus- 
sian peoples into allies in a common 
struggle to rid the human race of the Red 
incubus? 

The answers to such questions will of 
course be affected by the Kremlin's pol- 
icies in the post-Stalin era. But they 
depend in the first place on our own wis- 
dom in understanding the Soviet people 
and in helping them to understand us. 
Because the late Stalin knew this, his 
propaganda was geared to the hate- 
America theme, and his successors are 
following his lead. 
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Nothing would suit their purposes bet- 
ter than a hate-Russia campaign at our 
end, That would preclude what they 
most dread: the specter of an alliance, 
over their heads, between their subjects 
and the free portion of mankind. Those 
Americans who proclaim that any Rus- 
sian is the enemy are pathetically wrong 
as to the facts, and unwittingly giving 
aid and comfort to the real enemy. 

In fashioning our policies with regard 
to the inhabitants of the Red sphere, as 
distinct from their masters, we can find 
valuable guidance in the true story (as 
yet largely ignored) of the war between 
Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia. Tel- 
tale facts which were carefully concealed 
by the OWI and other such allied prop- 
aganda agencies are now available to 
those willing to dig for them. 

They show convincingly that the Ger- 
mans could have had the enthusiastic 
support of the Russian peoples to over- 
throw the Soviet regime. Hitler and his 
obsessed gang, determined to conquer by 
military means alone, deliberately threw 
away this chance. By spurning honest 
collaboration with the Soviet masses 
looking toward genuine liberation, Ger- 
many drove them to rally in despair 
around a regime they hated—and Ger- 
many perished in the fires of patriotism 
thus ignited, 

The danger today is that the free 
world, and America in particular, may 
repeat Hitler’s historic blunder. Indeed, 
we are well advanced in that direction. 
The policy of so-called containment to 
which we have been committed (at least 
until January 20 last) in effect rejected 
the Soviet peoples. It aimed at a deal 
with Moscow for permanent coexistence 
which would perpetuate slavery for its 
subjects with our sanction. 

In 1951 the United States Senate sol- 
emnly affirmed American friendship for 
the inhabitants of Russia. But amaz- 
ingly, its eloquent declaration of love 
wound up with assurances that we always 
stand ready to come to terms with their 
slave-masters. At the same time the 
chief sponsor of the resolution, the late 
Senator Brien McMahon, made speeches 
advocating a $50 billion payoff to the 
Soviets if only they would desist from 
further aggression. 

Friendship for the captives coupled 
with a live-and-let-live proposal to their 
captors. There we have something like 
a record in confusion, on the moral and 
practical planes alike. There are ample 
reasons in commonsense and common 
humanity for a show of fellow-feeling 
for the Kremlin's victims. There may 
be reasons of desperation or expediency 
for seeking a status quo arrangement 
with the Moscow hierarchy. 

But the combination of both overtures 
in the same document by the same 
statesmen is illogical and self-defeating. 
We can’t have it both ways. If the offer 
of a settlement splitting the world for- 
ever into free and slave sections is gen- 
uine, then the expression of affection 
for the slaves is phony. Worse, to those 
slaves it looks a lot like trickery: an at- 
tempt to blackmail the Kremlin into 
agreement with us by threatening to 
make common cause with its restive 
subjects. 
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At home we can discount such seem- 
ing cynicism as just some more political 
ineptitude. But to the harassed peoples 
within the Iron Curtains it surely looks 
like plain hypocrisy. 

We have in the Soviet sphere and in 
Russia proper millions of actual and 
tens of millions of potential allies—a 
fifth column for freedom. These mil- 
lions see their best hope for ultimate de- 
liverance from Communist bondage in 
the fact that we share their detestation 
of the Soviet regime. Every sign that 
the outer world knows their plight and 
is resolved to help them is an antidote to 
despair, proof that they have not been 
written off as forever lost. 

We must not kid ourselves, however, 
that we can win or retain the trust of 
the captive peoples while maneuvering 
to buy our own security at the price of 
their continued subjection. From the 
vantage point of the Soviet Union’s do- 
mestic enemies, an agreement for co- 
existence amounts to a deal abandoning 
them to their totalitarian fate. Every 
American move toward a long-term ac- 
commodation with the Kremlin clique— 
a snare and a delusion in any case— 
smells like betrayal to the educated nos- 
trils of the Kremlin’s victims. 

They can scarcely be blamed for sus- 
pecting our motives. Too often in the 
recent past the free world has used them 
recklessly as expendables in appeasing 
their masters. Too many spokesmen for 
the great democracies have told Moscow 
in substance: 

“Please lay off what remains of the 
free world and you can do what you 
please in the rest of it. You can go on 
torturing the one-third of mankind al- 
ready in your power with our consent 
and even our cooperation. Our trade, 
our loans, our industrial genius can be 
yours in payment if you cease mischief- 
making beyond your present sphere.” 

Does this sound like anything but a 
heartless sellout to the peoples of the 
Soviet empire? The goal of contain- 
ment, after all, is not to contract the 
boundaries of that empire but merely to 
keep them from expanding. If success- 
ful, it would simply freeze the existing 
division of the globe. 

As far as the Soviet populations are 
concerned, containment is therefore an- 
other name for incarceration, Its suc- 
cess would seal their doom. Not only 
does containment offer no threat to the 
survival of the Soviet regime but it un- 
dertakes not to interfere with its system 
of power and even holds out the promise 
of economic help to strengthen its grip. 

The first seeming repudiation of this 
policy at the highest level came on Feb- 
ruary 2, when President Eisenhower in 
his state of the Union address declared: 
“We shall never acquiesce in the en- 
slavement of any people in order to pur- 
chase fancied gain for ourselves.” 

It is to be hoped that his administra- 
tion grasps the far-reaching implica- 
tions of this principle. If honestly ad- 
hered to, it would cancel out the shabby 
bargains of appeasement and the futili- 
ties of containment. If it is not rhetoric 
but reality, it means that we are through 
with seeking illusory safety for our- 


selves at the expense of the Russian and 
satellite peoples. 

The Kremlin's policy, it is well to note, 
has never been one of containment. Its 
clear purpose has been liberation“ to 
“liberate” us from capitalism, from reli- 
gion, from democratic freedoms. Had it 
wished merely to contain us within pres- 
ent bounds, it could have had not only 
our enthusiastic consent, but vast bribes 
as a bonus. The Red objective has been 
to thrust us back, country by country, 
until one world with its capital in Mos- 
cow has been achieved. 

While the enemy was thus dedicated 
to victory, we were dedicated to attain- 
ing a stalemate, a draw. As described 
by Mr. Acheson and other containment 
leaders, our extreme hope has been to 
attain “positions of strength”—not, God 
forbid, for reducing and eventually elim- 
inating the Soviet segment, but to in- 
duce the Kremlin to negotiate a perma- 
nent division of the world. A sorrier pre- 
scription for political paralysis, economic 
self-bleeding, and moral surrender has 
never before been evolved by a great 
power. 

Most thoughtful Americans have long 
sensed the moral and practical weakness 
of the prescription. This was a factor 
in the outcome of the 1952 presidential 
election. President Eisenhower has 
shown his awareness of the fact in the 
statement already quoted and in his fur- 
ther assertion that the best way to avert 
a shooting war is to win the cold war— 
to win it, mind you, not to settle for an 
everlasting deadlock. 

If we renounce a deal with the Krem- 
lin perpetuating serfdom for its citi- 
zenry, what is the alternative goal? 
Obviously, it is a deal with the captive 
peoples looking to their liberation. In 
the nature of the case we cannot guar- 
antee that the goal will be reached, let 
alone how or when. But at least we will 
have set ourselves an objective worthy 
of free, self-respecting men—one that 
validates the risks and sacrifices we 
must assume under any policy short of 
surrender. 

The great virtue of such a goal is that 
it enables us to begin forthwith the 
forging of a grand alliance with the 
peoples behind the Iron Curtain over 
the heads of their tyrants. It compels 
us to exploit the terrific tensions inside 
the Soviet world. 

That the overwhelming mass of hu- 
manity confined in the Red satellites, 
from East Germany to China, is opposed 
to its current regime hardly needs prov- 
ing. The story of their forcible enslave- 
ment is recent and fresh in memory. 

That the same holds true for the great 
majority of people in the Soviet Union 
itself is less obvious. It has been blurred 
by time and 35 years of superb Soviet 
propaganda. For the most part a gul- 
lible world has swallowed the biggest of 
the big lies: the claim that the Soviet 
regime and its subjects are one and in- 
divisible. 

Precisely because a more resolute and 
dynamic American policy is in the mak- 
ing, that lie must be exposed. The free 
world must comprehend at long last that 
a great gulf of mutual distrust and hate 
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separates the Kremlin hierarchy and its 
victims, the Russian people. 

Soviet Russia has in effect been the 
arena of a continuous civil war between 
the rulers and the ruled. In the first 
years it was open and military, there- 
after mostly hidden and passive, though 
marked by plenty of episodes of large- 
scale violence, Only in terms of civil 
war, indeed, do many otherwise strange 
and sinister aspects of Soviet history 
begin to make a pattern of sense. 

The continuous purges, liquidation of 
entire classes of the population, use of 
the death penalty on an unprecedented 
scale, intense peasant resistance to col- 
lectivization, man-made famine that 
killed millions, waves of sabotage and 
slowdown in industry—these can be un- 
derstood only as battles in the civil con- 
flict. The hordes starved and executed 
have been the casualties in the war; the 
millions in prisons and concentration 
camps its prisoners of war. 

Never before in history has a state 
been obliged to assign so large a part of 
its budget, brains, and energies to inter- 
nal security. Never before has a nation 
been forced to maintain such a colossal 
machine of repression, terror, censor- 
ship, and intimidation. Where the Tsars 
got by with a few thousand secret police 
officials and operatives, the Kremlin 
needs nearly two million, including a 
great special army for internal use. In 
its darkest periods, the Romanoff dynas- 
ty rarely counted more than 50,000 po- 
litical exiles and prisoners, whereas 
those of the Soviets are estimated be- 
tween twelve and eighteen millions. 

There we have the best measure of 
the regime’s obsessive fears—fears of 
revolt and vengeance by their victims— 
and of the persistent popular resistance. 
If there was any margin for doubt on 
this score it was erased when the Ger- 
mans invaded the U. S. S. R. on June 22, 
1941. 

In the first months, before they dis- 
covered the true nature of the foreign 
intruders, the Soviet peoples greeted 
them with joy. They credited the Ger- 
man promises that Russia would be 
liberated, not conquered or dismem- 
bered. The invaders were able to col- 
lect some 3 million prisoners in the 
first 4 months because the Red forces 
were fighting halfheartedly, because 
Red desertions were of epidemic propor- 
tions. A sour witticism had it that a Red 
trooper’s most important weapon was 
the white kerchief. The civilian popu- 
lation staged receptions for the Germans 
in a warm holiday mood and eagerly 
volunteered for noncombatant tasks 
with the occupying forces. 

Dozens of Soviet nationals now in self- 
imposed exile abroad have spelled this 
out in books and articles; thousands 
more in verbal testimony. It has been 
confirmed by German officers and offi- 
cials, in documents brought into the 
open since the war. The Germans, they 
all agree, had a first-rate chance to fin- 
ish off the Soviet regime with the help 
of its first and worst victims, the Rus- 
sian peoples. They needed only to mo- 
bilize the population for a common of- 
fensive against the hated bolshevism. 
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There is, for example, a top-secret re- 
port from occupied Russia, as of October 
24, 1942, by Dr. Otto Braeutigam, of the 
Reich Ministry for the East: 

Were the war being conducted only for the 
smashing of bolshevism— 


It says— 

then it would have been decided long ago 
in our favor, for, as all experiences of this 
war confirmed, bolshevism is hated to the 
utmost by the Eastern peoples, above all by 
the great mass of peasants. In the Soviet 
Union we found on our arrival a population 
weary of bolshevism, which waited longingly 
for new slogans holding out the promise of 
a better future for them, * * The Rus- 
sian fights today for nothing more or less 
than recognition of his human dignity. 


A German officer engaged in recruiting 
Soviet volunteers for the Reichswehr, 
Harwith von Bittenfeld, has testified: 

With an intelligent political policy we 
would have won the war in the East simply 
because the Russian people themselves would 
have overthrown the regime. Especially in 
the first months of the war, surrenders were 
on a mass scale and were political, not mili- 
tary. At that time I would go out as a cavalry 
officer on patrol and would come back with 
thousands of altogether voluntary prisoners, 


Most of the German military leaders 
in the Russian campaigns, as well as a 
great many occupation officials, saw in 
the mood of the Soviet peoples a great 
opportunity. But Hitler and his inti- 
mate gang would have none of this. 
They did not want allies but slaves. 
They did not want a liberated Russia but 
a vast colony for planned exploitation. 
The very idea of accepting the sub- 
human Slavs,” the Untermenschen, as 
comrades at arms in the struggle went 
against their racist grain. 

But as the front moved eastward, the 
relatively sane military men were largely 
displaced by true-brown civilian occu- 
pation officials. These knew only con- 
tempt for all Slavs, and knew only weap- 
ons of naked terror. They began to 
slaughter Jews and decimate non-Jews, 
Atrocities were the order of the day. 
They brought a Herrenvolk arrogance 
that insulted and humiliated the con- 
quered population. Nothing resembling 
real self-government or dissolution of 
the hated collective farms was allowed. 

Of the German crimes that were also 
fatal political mistakes, two merit men- 
tion. Their treatment of prisoners of 
war was brutally inhuman and made no 
distinctions between real prisoners and 
deserters. Literally hundreds of thou- 
sands perished from hunger and expo- 
sure under open skies in fierce Russian 
winter weather. The physical atrocities 
were underlined by systematic humil- 
jations to break men’s spirits. Soon 
enough these outrages were cOmmon 
knowledge throughout Soviet Russia— 
the Kremlin saw to that—and the flow 
of deserters dwindled, then dried up. 

At the same time methods reminiscent 
of the African slave trade were used to 
conscript labor for German mines and 
factories. At first people enlisted freely, 
expecting decent conditions. Then the 
news came through that Slav workers 
were being treated like slaves, underfed, 
underpaid, forced to wear odious badges 
identifying them as a lesser breed. En- 


listments fell off. The Germans began 
to seize men and women on the streets, 
to drag them from their beds. Churches 
and movie theaters were often surround- 
ed, and all grownups packed into wait- 
ing trucks for shipment as slave laborers. 

The popular mood changed almost 
overnight in one region after another. 
Hitler gave the Russian peoples only the 
tragic choice between their own and for- 
eign despots. Naturally they chose their 
own. His policies stirred a deep love of 
soil and folk, a hatred for the invader, 
expressed in resistance to the death. 
The Nazis, by what James Burnham has 
called their political insanity,” them- 
selves turned the scales in the Kremlin’s 
favor. 

Fairy tales about the loyalty of the 
masses to the Soviet regime were dis- 
seminated by all Allied morale agencies. 
But Stalin and his immediate entourage, 
it must be said to their credit, were not 
as raw in spreading such illusions as the 
crew headed by Elmer Davis or the BBC. 
When foreigners talked to him about the 
spirit of the people Stalin always com- 
mented that they were not defending 
communism but their country and their 
human self-respect, He knew what the 
rest of the world is only learning belat- 
edly—that his regime, tottering under 
military blows, desertions, and popular 
collaboration with the enemy, was sal- 
vaged in the nick of time by Hitlerite 
stupidity and savagery. 

The amazing part of it is that, despite 
the Hitler stupidities, nearly a million 
Soviet citizens joined the German forces 
in a desperate hope of overthrowing the 
Soviet hierarchy. At one time it was es- 
timated that every seventh German sol- 
dier was a Soviet national. A special 
Russian formation under General An- 
drei Vlassov, the Russian Army of Lib- 
eration—ROA—counted over 200,000. 

The Vlassov Army, von Bittenfeld has 
testified, “could have been greatly ex- 
panded if Hitler had not feared that it 
would finally turn against him.” Those 
fears were well founded. With few ex- 
ceptions the Soviet volunteers were 
patriots, not pro-Hitler but passionately 
anti-Stalin, and determined in their 
hearts to deal with the Germans after 
the demolition of bolshevism. 

When Gen. Ernst Koestring, the top 
man in recruiting in the occupied areas 
of Russia, became an American prisoner 
at the war’s end, he spoke bitterly in his 
first interrogation: 

We Germans, 


He said 
through ignorance, greed and inefficiency, 
squandered our greatest capital in the strug- 
gle against bolshevism. * * * You will not 
understand me now when I tell you that in 
these weeks you have destroyed that capital 
for a second time. 


He was referring, of course, to the 
Nazi blunders in insulting and alienating 
the Soviet masses, leaving them little 
alternative but to rally around Stalin. 
He was referring no less to American 
blunders in turning Stalin’s enemies over 
to his firing squads, and in forcing hun- 
dreds of thousands of Soviet citizens 
then outside Russia to return home 
against their will. 
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Here we touch on another startling 
fact of great significance in estimating 
the extent of the cleavage between 
Kremlin and the people. Millions of So- 
viet nationals, chiefly freed prisoners of 
war and slave laborers, found themselves 
in Central Europe after the war. A large 
proportion of these chose freedom, pre- 
ferring the grim uncertainties of life in 
exile, without friends or families, with- 
out a language or legal status, to re- 
suming existence under the hammer- 
and-sickle. But they were forced to go 
back, sometimes at British and Ameri- 
can bayonet point in line with a prom- 
ise made to Stalin by Roosevelt and 
Churchill at Yalta, 

Despite all pressures, about half a mil- 
lion of them managed to escape the nets 
of repatriation. These nonreturners, as 
they called themselves, included men 
and women from every social, intellect- 
ual, economic, and ethnic group in the 
U. S. S. R. They came close to a true 
cross-section of the Soviet peoples. 

Their presence in our midst—thou- 
sands have since then migrated to the 
United States—ends all excuse for the 
myth that the attitude of the Russian 
peoples is an impenetrable mystery. The 
boundless hatred of the Soviet regime 
by these nonreturners, their passionate 
desire to remove the Bolshevik shackles 
from their homeland, are thrilling clues 
to the real sentiments of their country- 
men back home. It constitutes conclu- 
sive proof, for those who still need it, 
that under the policed surface uniform- 
ity of Soviet life are immense and ex- 
plosive yearnings for freedom. 

One other facet of the Soviet-German 
war deserves emphasis. At the time the 
invaders came, the Kremlin had exer- 
cised absolute power for nearly 25 years. 
It had applied both terror and indoc- 
trination without stint or scruple to 
destroy not only enemies but doubters 
and possible enemies, and to shape up 
a new generation of faceless, godless So- 
viet men. 

Yet in the hour of crisis Stalin and his 
satraps showed a revealing fear of test- 
ing their handiwork. Instead of calling 
for the defense of sovietism, as was ex- 
pected, they decided to sweep Communist 
slogans and arguments out of sight. 
They hastened to revive old-fashioned 
pre-1917 appeals to fatherland and na- 
tional traditions. 

The sacred names in the Red pan- 
theon, from Marx and Engels to Lenin, 
were soft-pedaled. The proletariat, 
world revolution, and the rest of the 
Communist claptrap were discreetly for- 
gotten, while the memory of the coun- 
try’s traditional heroes, from Ivan the 
Terrible to Suvorov, was restored to 
honor. Even religion, long persecuted 
and ridiculed, was made respectable 
again; church dignitaries were received 
demonstratively by Politburo big wigs 
and were given access to radio micro- 
phones. Everything Communist, Soviet, 
revolutionary, was muffied in favor of 
old-style patriotic incentives to sacrifice. 

The dictatorship, without admitting it 
except in terms of acts and slogans, 
staged what amounted to a retreat from 
Communist ideology. Soviet way of life 
obviously had not won the support of the 
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masses, and the crucial fact was dis- 
closed by the test of war. Not until the 
defeat of Germany was in the bag; and 
reconciliation with the citizenry no long- 
er urgent, were the Bolshevik slogans 
and values put back into circulation. 

If the lessons implicit in these facts 
are learned and pondered, the democ- 
racies will prepare to take full advan- 
tage of the permanent civil war in the 
Soviet Union. They will gear to exploit 
the fears which Malenkov and the other 
inheritors of Stalin’s power were forced 
to reveal when the old dictator died. 
They will set out to make allies of the 
peoples in the Red empire and, above 
all, those in Russia proper. 

True, we have a lot to undo. Forcible 
repatriation of Soviet citizens and other 
appeasements of the Kremlin have 
shaken faith in our democratic profes- 
sions—and our commonsense. Hitler’s 
blunders—in substituting conquest for 
the hoped-for liberation—have shaken 
Russian trust in the West as a whole. 

The task of political warfare today 
is to overcome those handicaps. We 
must rebuild popular Russian faith in 
our good intentions and political sanity. 
We must convince those long-suffering 
peoples that we do not look upon them 
as enemies but as firm allies in a joint 
struggle for liberating their country and 
the world from the Bolshevik nightmare. 

A beginning, at least, in a new ap- 
proach to the Russian people has been 
made in America in the last few years. 
There is an increasing tendency to dis- 
tinguish between the Soviet Government 
and its subjects; to refrain from attack- 
ing Russia and the Russians when we 
mean the Kremlin and its agents. The 
potential for struggle represented by 
the Soviet emigration is being more 
widely recognized. 

A group of outstanding Americans, 
among them men who know the Soviet 
realities intimately, has set up an Amer- 
ican Committee for the Liberation of the 
Peoples of Russia. Its chosen assign- 
ment is to help the teeming former 
Soviet citizens now self-exiled to fight 
effectively for the freeing of their home- 
land. As a first step, the American 
committee has provided them with a 
powerful radio station in Germany, 
known as Radio Liberation, so they can 
talk directly to their captive country- 
men at home. 

A further token of the changing ap- 
proach is the formation of a society 
called American Friends of Russian 
Freedom. Its dual purpose is to help 
inform public opinion along the lines of 
this article, and to extend a helping 
hand—food, a roof, where possible a 
job—to new fugitives from Stalinland. 
Its name, incidentally, has a noble lin- 
eage: In the early 1900’s a number of 
prominent Americans, among them 
Mark Twain, organized under this name 
for the purpose of helping the struggle 
for freedom under the Czar. American 
collaboration with Russian battles 
against despotism is not new, though 
unhappily the custom seemed forgotten 
in the first three decades of the Red 
despotism, 

Further initiative by private groups 
for a rapprochement with the oppressed 


peoples of Russia can be expected in the 
new political climate indicated by the 
President in his address to Congress. 
Official action aiming to seize the ini- 
tiative from the Kremlin seems certain. 
The choice for the free world is plain. 
It can continue to stake its fate upon 
a negotiated peace that would perpetuate 
the current deadlock. Or it can strive, 
by all means short of war, to break the 
deadlock and weaken the Soviet regime. 
The latter is the only policy that ccn 
win support of the people on the Red 
side of the Iron Curtain and fire the 
imagination of freemen on our own 
side. 

This material was furnished me by 
American Legion Magazine, Eugene Ly- 
ons, author. 


Wool Industry Needs Protection From 
Excessive Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALLAN OAKLEY HUNTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1953 


Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to amend the 
Tariff Act of 1930 to encourage the do- 
mestic production of wool as a critical 
and strategic defense material. This 
bill is identical with bills introduced by 
my colleagues the gentleman from Utah 
(Mr. STRINGFELLOW] and the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. FisHer]. I feel certain 
that the imposition of a special equali- 
zation duty on wool is necessary at this 
time for the protection of the essential 
security interests and the economy of 
the United States. In order, however, to 
permit all needed importations and to 
create the greatest possible interna- 
tional trade consistent with the essential 
domestic production, the bill I have in- 
troduced provides no additional restric- 
tion shall be placed upon the importa- 
tion of foreign wool except when the 
export duty is less than the domestic 
parity price. 

In agriculture, we have in operation, 
as a result of previous congressional ac- 
tion, various price-support programs. 
Many of the commodities included in 
these price support and marketing order 
programs are subject to substantial im- 
port competition. In many cases, the 
price support level is substantially above 
the world market price even after allow- 
ance for the customs duties assessed 
against imports. When that happens, 
of course, imports are attracted to this 
country from all over the world. I am 
sure that Congress would not enact a 
Statute making mandatory the support 
of the world price of agricultural com- 
modities at 90 percent of American pari- 
ties, and yet that is the effect of legisla- 
tion now in force unless we can have 
readily available an effective method of 
controlling imports of these commodi- 
ties or products whose prices are main- 
tained here above world levels by price 
support or marketing order programs, 
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This inadequacy has been especially 
noticeable in our experience with wool. 
Wool price support is mandatory at such 
relation to parity between 60 percent 
and 90 percent as is felt necessary to 
encourage production of approximately 
360 million pounds of shorn wool. Since 
current domestic production is consid- 
erably below this goal, wool is now being 
supported at 90 percent of parity. In 
the meantime, imports of foreign wool 
have been received in large quantities 
and the market of domestically pro- 
duced wool has been materially re- 
tarded. As a result, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation now holds under 
loan about 100 million pounds of 1951 
and 1952 crop -vool representing almost 
half of the total 1952 production, while 
in the 12 calendar months of 1952, im- 
ports of wool have totaled 300 million 
pounds. These figures show that we 
have been simply immobilizing our do- 
mestically produced wool and replacing 
it with imported wool. 

I might say at this point that wool is 
of great importance to the State which 
I represent. For more than a century, 
sheep raising has been an important in- 
dustry in California and today remains 
a major project in the State’s agricul- 
tural economy, and some of you may be 
surprised to learn that the State now 
boasts over 2 million sheep and lambs 
valued at nearly $40 million. 

An idea of the importance of this in- 
dustry to California may be gained from 
the fact that there are 8,000 persons en- 
gaged in sheep raising as owners and 
many thousands more as employees. 
The investment in land, plant, and 
equipment totals $150 million and State 
revenues in 1940 amounted to $40 mil- 
lion, of which $31 million came from the 
sale of lamb and mutton for meat and 
$9 million from the marketing of wool. 

California is the third greatest wool- 
producing State in the Nation and its 
1952 wool crop totaled 15.5 million 
pounds. Because of its extremely high 
quality, California wool is eagerly sought 
by eastern textile mills which weave 
worsteds and other fine fabrics for men’s 
and women’s clothing. 

Sheep are raised in all sections of Cal- 
ifornia at elevations from below sea level 
to 10,000 feet, in temperatures from 125 
degrees to below zero, in regions that are 
cool and humid, as well as those that are 
hot and dry. The leading sheep-pro- 
ducing areas are the Sacramento and 
San Joaquin Valleys, but the industry is 
also important in the Counties of Marin, 
Napa, Mendocino, Humboldt, Modoc, 
Mono, Inyo, and in the southern Cali- 
fornia counties of Los Angeles, San 
Bernardino, and Riverside. One factor 
which distinguishes California from 
other wool-producing States is the fact 
that sheep shearing is almost a year- 
round operation and in some sections of 
California sheep are sheared twice a 
year, whereas in most States shearing is 
an annual job. 

In view of the great importance of the 
wool industry to California's economy 
and to the economy and safety of the 
entire Nation, we feel strongly that the 
imposition of a special equalization duty 
on wool is necessary for the protection 
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of this industry. This would assure the 
protection of the Agriculture Depart- 
ment’s price support and other programs 
against interference by the distortion of 
foreign trade which such programs are 
likely to create. 


Increased Rates Will Not Solve Postal 
Deficit Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1953 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, every citizen of our country is 
either a user or a beneficiary of the great 
United States postal system, perhaps the 
largest and also one of the most efficient 
in the world. 

Even though it has a great reputation 
for fine service, its efficiency and its 
service have deteriorated somewhat in 
the past few years. 

The morale of its more than 500,000 
loyal employees, the efficiency of the 
Department and the service to the peo- 
ple can be improved. That is the pres- 
ent task of the Postmaster General Ar- 
thur E. Summerfield and his outstanding 
group of assistants. I have confidence 
that he and his associates will do a 
fine job in administering perhaps the 
greatest business in the world giving the 
even better postal service to the Amer- 
ican people. 

However, the answer to improved mo- 
rale, greater efficiency, better service, 
and lower deficits certainly cannot be 
found in the proposal that all rates arbi- 
trarily be increased. As a matter of 
fact, if the rates are increased in some 
categories the volume and the revenue 
of the Department will greatly decrease 
and even a larger deficit may develop, 

I am sure my colleagues and the read- 
ers of the Recorp will be interested in 
reading a very fine editorial entitled 
“The Postal Deficit Problem,” which ap- 
peared in the Northwestern Miller in 
Minneapolis, Minn., under date of March 
17, 1953: 

THE POSTAL DEFICIT PROBLEM 

Although Congress at its present session 
may find no solution for the perennial Post 
Office deficit problem, it seems clear that 
some approach will be made to it. Former 
Postmaster General Donaldson had no other 
remedy to propose save sharp increases in 
postal rates—for example, a 100-percent in- 
crease in second-class rates which apply to 
newspapers and magazines. Actually, a 
30-percent increase was made effective. 

The problem, however, is by no means so 
simple as to be remediable by merely rais- 
ing rates. It involves economies of opera- 
tion that have been repeatedly suggested but 
never attempted. It involves methods of 
distributing costs over the various mail 
classifications and services. But, above all, 
it involves the whole philosophy of the 
postal service. 

The primary purpose of the post-office or- 
ganization is the delivery of personal mes- 
sages, public information, and business com- 
munications in retainable form to all sec- 
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tions of the country. This service is per- 
formed by the Government at a nominal 
charge in the interest of the people as a 
whole and regardless of the expense of han- 
dling an individual piece of mail. 

During 175 years the activities of the Post 
Office Department have grown into an opera- 
tion which, in addition to letter mail, in- 
cludes many supplemental services. It has 
grown to the point of where the total mail 
this year will be about 50 billion pieces. 
Yet the facts and potentials of this great 
system, used constantly by Americans, are 
appreciated by but a handful of them. 

There is a widespread feeling that post- 
office operations represent in part the pay- 
ment of two kinds of subsidy—one to cer- 
tain users of the postal services and one to 
the transportation industries. Whether this 
belief is correct rests upon the fundamental 
concept of the public purpose of the post 
Office. Is it a service, is it a business, or is 
it a combination of the two? Certainly the 
income is less than the expenditures, but 
this fact does not necessarily mean that the 
deficit is a subsidy. Before any decision can 
be reached in this regard, there must first 
be careful survey and decision regarding the 
fundamental concept or reason for the post 
office. Then cost accounting must be de- 
vised which will fairly indicate the respon- 
sibility for the expense. And, finally, a 
separate decision must be made respecting 
each individual type of service—should it 
be self-sustaining, should it be a partial 
subsidy, or should it be a legitimate Govern- 
ment expense like the departmental activi- 
ties in connection with agriculture, com- 
merce, labor, etc.? Only when such infor- 
mation has been determined can this trou- 
blesome problem be resolved. 

Some or all of these approaches to a solu- 
tion of the problem may be made through 
legislation recently passed by the Senate, 
which provides the funds for a proper con- 
sideration of policies which primarily are 
congressional responsibility. Simultaneous- 
ly Postmaster General Summerfield will 
study operating efficiency, making use of 
the services of Robert Heller Associates, the 
management engineering firm which under- 
took the post-office study for the Hoover 
Commission. 

Publishers, along with their advertisers in 
the vast segments of business and industry 
which are large users of postal service, have 
a vital interest in the whole matter. They 
are not concerned, primarily, with keeping 
rates down, though proposed increases in 
many cases would be financially fatal. They 
are much more concerned with settling once 
and for all the question of policy. 

There is complete absence of any clear- 
cut governmental philosophy as to the co- 
ordination and control of postal revenues 
and expenses. While the post office was 
taken over from the British Crown in 1774 
and has been operated by our Government 
ever since, there has never been an official 
declaration of whether it is a service or a 
business. But actually, though no declara- 
tion has been made, the post office for a 
100 years and more has been operated pri- 
marily as a service and not as a business. Is 
it not reasonable, therefore, to think that 
the Federal Government should permanent- 
ly assume a part of the cost, just as it now 
assumes the cost of its various other Gov- 
ernment services to the country? If Con- 
gress would definitely declare that the post 
office does have these service characteris- 
tics and then if it would decide that the 
Federal Government should assume for ex- 
ample, just 25 percent of the total cost as 
the public part of the expense—and this 
certainly seems modest enough—then the 
alleged postal deficit would disappear, for 
that 25-percent figure would be about $600 
million and that is approximately the 
amount of the deficit. 
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In Commencement Address at Millikin 
University, Hon. William L. Springer, 
of Illinois, States the Case for More 
College Graduates in Public Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1953 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I have read 
with interest an address delivered a few 
days ago at the 50th commencement of 
Millikin University by Mr. SPRINGER, our 
colleague from Ilinois. 

I am sure that the Members of the 
House are happy to learn that, in these 
commencement exercises, Mr. SPRINGER 
was awarded the honorary degree of 
doctor of laws. 

In this address, our colleague has 
touched upon an important problem fac- 
ing graduates coming out of colleges and 
universities in recent years. Here are 
young men and women who have spent 
16 years preparing to become intelligent 
citizens. There is every reason to urge 
these young people to get into politics 
and to run for public office. Mr. 
SPRINGER urges more college graduates to 
step into the field of public affairs, and to 
lend weight to the cause of good govern- 
ment. 

To many of these young people, in a 
few years, some of us will surrender the 
reins of government. Now is the time 
for young men and women to get into the 
swing of public affairs and to become 
prepared to accept their responsibilities 
for the conduct of our Government in 
the years ahead. The following is the 
full text of Mr. Sprincer’s address: 


Commencement is a time when old grads 
return to renew ties with alma mater and 
a new generation of alumni is born. The 
minds of both old and new graduates are 
occupied with thoughts of the university and 
what it has meant to them. Parents of the 
graduates and their friends gathered here 
today are reflecting on the significance of 
this university in the life of the State and 
of the Nation. On such an occasion there- 
fore it is appropriate to consider the role of 
this university in modern society. 

Universities are the most stable and per- 
manent of human institutions. Through all 
the vicissitudes of history they abide, im- 
bibing constantly from the fountain of youth 
as each new class enters. Oxford, the oldest 
of Anglo-Saxon institutions, has weathered 
the storms and stresses of more than 800 
years without faltering in its service to each 
new generation. = 

Harvard is now well into its fourth cen- 
tury, while four other American institutions 
have already celebrated their bicentennials: 
William and Mary, Washington and Lee, 
Princeton, and Yale. 

This university has reached its 50th anni- 
versary and has an enviable record of adapta- 
tion to the needs of youth throughout his- 
tory. It must be a source of great gratifi- 
cation to the friends of Millikin University, 
its trustees and faculty and its new president 
to review that record. Since the inaugura- 
tion of its first president, it has been a leader 
and a pacesetter among universities of its 
size. Under this administration, I have no 
doubt that Millikin will continue that tradi- 
tion and render an ever-expanding service 
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to the youth of this and other lands. It is 
inspiring to contemplate its possibilities of 
usefulness to adults as well as youth and its 
contribution through that to the stability 
and progress of society. I am sure all of 
us here today wish it godspeed as it enters 
the second half century of its existence in 
service to young men and women who will 
enter its portals in the years to come. 

The ideas that I want to present to you 
this morning are not brilliant new discov- 
eries. These days every physical scientist 
seems to have something new every time he 
writes an article or makes a speech, and we 
are acquiring a strong taste for novelty. 
But in the field of government, invention is, 
relatively speaking a rarity today and we 
seem to have to get along with the ideas 
and institutions of long standing. 

Now, I am not saying this by way of apol- 
ogy. The ideas that I want to talk about 
are of such fundamental importance that 
I predict a commencement orator a hun- 
dred years from now will find them just as 
good a basis for talking to a graduating class 
and members of a college community as 
they are today. When we founded a de- 
mocracy in each of our Thirteen Original 
States and in our national government, we 
made it inevitable that we must keep con- 
tinually before us certain basic ideas or 
ideals or principles as guides to our action 
in developing and supporting the institu- 
tions of democratic government. 

I want to spend my time this morning 
in brief consideration of one of these ven- 
erable American ideals, the need for edu- 
cated men and women in our American de- 
mocracy today, and of the part which they 
must play if that form of government is to 
be perpetuated. This most certainly is not 
a new idea. In fact, the best expression of 
it is to be found in the whole life of one of 
the greatest Americans, Thomas Jefferson. 
William Jennings Bryan, with the skill of 
an orator, said: 

“I believe that Jefferson gave a complete 
theory of government when he gave us the 
doctrine of the Declaration of Independence, 
and he gave us the two great supports of 
free government when he gave us universal 
education and an unfettered conscience.” 

We have to remember today that these 
American ideals of democratic government, 
universal education, and freedom of speech, 
press and religion were new and untried in 
Jefferson’s day. It is not so difficult for 
William Jennings Bryan and you and me to 
understand what they mean and how close- 
ly they are related, because we have the 
advantages of decades of experience. But 
Jefferson was many generations in advance 
of most of his contemporaries, great men 
though they were, in his understanding of a 
very complex situation. You cannot find 
statements made by these other leaders to 
compare with those which Jefferson made 
repeatedly, simply because his contempo- 
raries did not share the genius of his under- 
standing of the new American democracy. 

The idea of the necessity of a system of 
universal public education as one of the 
fundamentals of a democracy was too new to 
achieve acceptance even in Virginia under 
Jefferson's strong personal influence, but the 
effects of his strong effort were never lost. 
Jefferson not only thought that the mass 
of the people must be educated to perform 
their functions in this new type of Gov- 
ernment, but he also believed that their 
leaders must receive higher education to fit 
them for their roles. 

To be sure, his educational theories as to 
a suitable curriculum are no longer valid, 
because the Government of Jefferson’s day 
made different demands upon citizens and 
officials than does our present Government, 
but the basic philosophy which led him to 
create a university as an integral part of a 
system of general education is just as sound 


ed as it was when it led him to this ac- 
on. 


But I did not come here today to give you 
a lesson in history, nor merely to make you 
appreciative of our American educational 
institutions—I have more practical matters 
in mind. By this time we know that you 
cannot merely set up a democratic Govern- 
ment, support it with a good educational sys- 
tem and free institutions, and lean back and 
enjoy your work as an accomplished fact. 
The right to vote and to attend school, the 
right to think, the right to speak and to 
publish your thoughts, and the right to hold 
public office are given to you to use and they 
will disappear if they are disregarded. 

If the well-educated voter declines to con- 
sider public affairs and to take the respon- 
sibility of expressing himself about them, 
the less competent voters will have every- 
thing their way. If you will not take pub- 
lic office, do you have the right to criticize 
the choice of incompetent or dishonest offi- 
cials? 

We must all keep some simple things very 
clearly in mind because, simple though they 
may be, they are of the highest importance. 
We talk about our rights and our privileges 
and our duties but we seldom are entirely 
clear as to the relationships between them. 

Let us see if we can state it quite con- 
cretely. It seems correct to say that you 
and I are privileged to live in a democracy 
and that, as a result of this privilege, we can 
claim certain rights—the right to vote, to at- 
tend public schools, and the churches of our 
choice, to speak and write freely and to hear 
and see and read what we wish, to hold office 
in the Government, to live where we please 
and work at what we wish, to receive the 
protection of our persons and properties and 
rights by the Government, and so on and on. 
But we do not always remember that this 
great privilege and its consequent rights are 
accompanied by duties which we must 
render. Freedom in a democracy does not 
mean freedom from paying, in one way or 
another, for what we get. As our National 
and State and local governments have been 
expanding and their services to us have in- 
creased, our responsibilities have increased 
in the same degree. Several questions are 
suggested by this fact. 

How do you pay? What responsibility is 
yours, personally, as you complete your for- 
mal education and take your place as a citi- 
zen in the community? If you pay your 
taxes, do your jury duty, fill your term of 
military service—the most obvious and un- 
avoidable duties of citizenship—have you 
fulfilled your obligations? Having received 
the opportunity of a college education are 
you consequently placed under any special 
obligations? You will be entitled to all 
rights guaranteed under our form of govern- 
ment if you do not even vote, so just why 
should you bother to do it? In this age of 
specialization, why not leave government to 
the professional politicians and trained ad- 
ministrators while you pursue your own busi- 
ness? Just what would you do if you de- 
cided that your personal duty was to assume 
the full responsibilities of citizenship? 

I think I do not need to spend much time 
in answering most of those questions, ard 
I doubt that many people in this audience 
would want to argue seriously that the col- 
lege graduate is under no obligation to par- 
ticipate in public affairs. The problems of 
government today are so great and they af- 
fect us so immediately that it is scarcely 
necessary to call our attention to them nor 
to tell us that we must take an active part 
in their solution. Enlightened self-interest 
(perhaps not the loftiest motive in the 
world but certainly a powerful one) can be 
depended upon to induce action in most 
cases. But the action resulting from self- 
interest unenlightened is equally potent, 
and it is the peculiar duty of the college 
graduate to make use of his advantages to 
insure the effectiveness of that element of 
enlightenment which Jefferson was con- 
cerned about so long ago. 
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A great judge, Learned Hand, explains this 
in his defense of education in the humani- 
ties as an essential of political wisdom. Ac- 
cepting the fact that the humanities—Judge 
Hand said especially history—that the hu- 
manities teach us that our intellectual and 
moral attainments are often tentative and 
provisional. 

Judge Hand then offers, as the best pro- 
tection of the community, the practices of 
rational inquiry. “An open mind and a 
brave reliance upon free discussion” may 
not, in his judgment, be sufficient, and we 
may be “on a slope which leads down to 
aboriginal savagery,” but of this he is sure— 
“if we are to escape, we must not yield a foot 
upon demanding a fair field, and an honest 
race, to all ideas.“ Only the “wisdom bought 
by ages of bitter trial“ can save us — we 
who boast ourselves to be the apostles of 
faith in the eventual triumph of wisdom.” 

I think Judge Hand offers us the rea- 
sons—if we need to be argued into the belief 
that college graduates have a peculiar re- 
sponsibility in the field of public affairs, 
The educated man and woman is trained in 
the practices of rational inquiry, and he 
can use the wisdom of the past as the basis 
for further advance—the uneducated per- 
son cannot do this. 

It is not enough to believe in the eventual 
triumph of wisdom, any more than it is suffi- 
cient to believe in the victory of an army in 
battle—the wisdom and the army have to 
be used. 

The only real question to me is one that 
probably has already occurred to you—how 
do I go about it to fulfill my obligation? 
How can I use my advantage as an educated 
citizen to support the democratic form of 
government in which I believe? Those are 
good practical questions, and I think that 
my experience in public life in this State 
and in Washington has given me the oppor- 
tunity to learn some of the answers. 

In the first place, perhaps I can prevent 
you from being discouraged at the very start 
of your career in public service by warning 
you in advance that a certain degree of 
modesty on your part will help you. You 
probably do not expect to start out in busi- 
ness as the top executive in a big firm—you 
won't be a famous trial lawyer nor a great 
surgeon nor the superintendent of a city 
school system nor a star at the Metropolitan 
within the next few years in all probability— 
and this will neither surprise nor dishearten 
you. Well, I think the world of public 
affairs is exactly like the world's of business 
and the professions. The political party 
organizations and the various other com- 
munity groups have been operating without 
you for a long time, and they are not in 
most cases going to be overwhelmed with 
your willingness to go to work with them, 
They will welcome you, however, and put 
you to work but some of the work may not 
seem to you to be very much in line with 
your high aspirations. 

That is precisely the time for you to take 
a long view, and go to work at whatever is 
offered. Remember that every community 
organization is always short of competent 
workers and that, if you really have a con- 
tribution to make, the opportunity will 
come. But you have to be where the oppor- 
tunity is, and not expect anyone to hunt 
you up, and you may have to wait a little 
while. 

Perhaps you want to work for the govern- 
ment of your city, county, or State or of the 
United States. There is continual complaint 
that the civil service of our country does not 
attract our best young people and the situ- 
ation in this country is contrasted, most 
unfavorably to us, with that in England. 
There is even some complaint, which I natu- 
rally hesitate to emphasize, that our best 
men do not get elected to the Congress. 
Perhaps some of you can help to correct that 
situation. 
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There is another subject which I think 
you, as newly graduated scholars, ought to 
consider these days. The whole field of re- 
lationships between the system of education 
and the Government is under consideration 
and you will want to make your influence 
felt in solving these problems. I will men- 
tion some of these problems without trying 
to go into the proposed solutions, and you 
can go to work from that point. First, I 
am deeply disturbed by what has been re- 
ferred to as the revolt against intelligence 
which has taken the form of attacks on sev- 
eral public schools, on many universities, and 
on cultural organizations. 

I think this a very dangerous situation 
indeed, and if it continues the complete de- 
struction of free critical intelligence may be 
the result. We are not faced with this prob- 
lem for the first time, and the Biblical 
proverbs state it in entirely modern terms: 
“Wisdom cries aloud in the street; 

In the markets she raises her voice; 

On the top of the walls she cries out, 

At the entrance of the city gates she speaks; 

How long, O simple ones, will you love being 
simple? 

How long will scoffers delight in their 
scoffing 

And fools hate knowledge?” 

The defense of intelligence and the in- 
sistence that it be the guide for our public 
decisions is the responsibility of each one of 
you, unless you wish to betray the belief 
that has led you to spend years in the culti- 
vation of intelligence. If you do not believe 
that intelligence is to be used, then you have 
been wasting your time and your new 
academic degree becomes only a decoration. 
I cannot believe that we are going to sur- 
render to those who hate knowledge but we 
cannot win them over without a struggle. 

Second, there is a corresponding responsi- 

3ity upon those in special positions of in- 
telligence to guarantee your freedom to 
learn, because in the long run it means not 
only our capacity to produce but our ca- 
pacity to govern and our capacity to live 
in a society infused with intellectual as- 
pirations and spiritual ideals, 

As the twig is bent, so grows the tree. 
As the mind is bent, so grows the man, and, 
if you can control the growth and content 
of people's minds, you can control the state 
in which they are comprised. Even free 
peoples are swayed by the information they 
receive and their continued freedom depends 
upon their access to information from all 
sources and on all subjects. 

Your freedom to learn is the reason for 
what is known as academic freedom. Teach- 
ers enjoy academic freedom, not for their 
own benefit but for the benefit of their stu- 
dents. Academic freedom is a narrower con- 
cept than free speech. Any person may 
speak his mind on any subject on the pub- 
lic street, subject, of course, to the laws of 
sedition and the penalties for disorder and 
slander. But academic freedom implies that 
the teacher shall have special competence to 
speak on subjects in which he is proficient, 
and, further, that he shall have been selected 
to speak on such subjects in accordance 
with the educational program of the insti- 
tution which he represents. It implies, too, 
that he shall be intellectually honest, Every 
school has the right to choose what sub- 
jects it will teach and to select the teachers 
who will teach them. By the same token 
it has the right and the duty to select the 
casual speakers who are invited to its 
campus. 

The student who is free to learn may 
select the college or university which comes 
nearest to providing the courses he wants 
to pursue. In my opinion we need a wide 
variety of colleges and as the representa- 
tive of a free people I earnestly hope for 
the successful continuance of every neigh- 
ber institution capable of giving its students 
adequate instruction. But in whatever col- 


lege or university he teaches and whatever 
the subject he professes the teacher owes 
it to the student, free to learn, to tell him all 
there is to know about that subject. His 
mission is not to propagandize. His mis- 
sion is candidly and fairly to explore and 
illuminate his subject in every aspect. To 
do otherwise is to utilize his position to 
thwart the students’ precious freedom to 
learn. 

Third, I am concerned about your freedom 
to choose, because, abstractly free choice is 
the essence of freedom itself. But I am 
concerned about it concretely because we 
are speaking mainly of legal freedoms and 
legal freedoms depend upon the political 
choice of public officers. 

The outstanding development in Govern- 
ment in America is the emergence of the 
Federal authority as a practical and often 
controlling force in our daily affairs. A 
generation ago, except in wartime, one 
might pass his entire life without realizing 
the impact of the Federal Government upon 
his life or business. Today, through its 
taxation, its controls over business, indus- 
try, and agriculture, its influence upon la- 
bor, its dissemination of information, its 
control of money, credit, and finance, the 
United States Government is the dominant 
factor in economic and social life. 

The point I want to make is that the 
only safeguard of your political power to 
choose is the use of it and the effective use 
of it can easily be lost. The tradition of 
democratic government is still very strong. 
Like all of our other freedoms we take our 
freedom to choose for granted; yet, in his- 
torical perspective it is a new freedom; one 
which, if practically lost, may legally be 
lost also. 

These are patent and homely observations 
and I should not take the occasion of this 
last official word to.you to mention them 
except for a sense of urgency. Events 
throughout the world are bringing very 
fundamental things to our minds for fresh 
consideration, These are very fundamental 
things, 

Yours is the first graduating class since 
World War II that has passed at least a part 
of its stay on the campus in something like 
a normal university atmosphere. You, too, 
have been harassed by uncertainties and 
anxieties, but I hope through it all you have 
had the chance to derive pleasure as well as 
profit from your student days. I know you 
will want to come back from time to time, 
and the door will always be open. ‘Yours is 
a great family, a great fellowship. May you 
walk worthily of your great responsibility. 


More Legal Opinion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1953 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial from the Wash- 
ington Daily News of June 19, 1953: 

More LEGAL OPINION 


As an ornament to the highest Court in 
our land, Tom Clark, of “Taixus,” never has 
impressed us as anything other than the kind 
of judge that the kind of President like 
Harry Truman would appoint. 

Clark’s refusal to appear willingly before 
the House Judiciary Subcommittee and tes- 
tify on Justice Department activities when 
they were under his stewardship does noth- 
ing to alter our appraisal. 
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His reply to Representative KENNETH 
Krarixe, Republican of New York, is double- 
talk, so patently false in its reasoning as 
to be not only an insult to the subcommittee, 
but an insult to the imtelligence of the 
whole general public. 

Says Clark, Justice, “Our constitutional 
system makes the judiciary completely in- 
dependent. This complete independence 
from the executive and legislative branches 
is necessary for the proper administration of 
justice.” So he won't talk. 

Just how an inquiry into suspected skul- 
duggery in an administrative branch of the 
Government interferes with the judicial 
branch of the Government because a pro- 
fessional politician got himself nonelected 
jobs in both branches at various times, es- 
capes us. 

A corollary inherent in this opinion 
handed down by Clark, Justice, seems to be: 
“A politician who is fortunate enough to 
get planted in a lifetime job as a judge can 
never have his previous actions investigated 
by the legislative branch, when he was in 
another position of public trust.” 

That's something new in American juris- 
prudence. 

We hope the committee sends a marshal 
over to the courthouse with a nice new 
subpena, and gives Clark, Justice, all the 
time he needs in the witness chair to get 
the fullest kind of replies to its questions. 


Censuses of Business, Manufactures, and 
Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1953 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, on last 
May 5, when the House was considering 
the bill (H. R. 4974) making appropria- 
tions for the Departments of State, Jus- 
tice, and Commerce for the coming fiscal 
year, I predicted that the majority party 
was not going to balance the budget by 
cutting out of that bill funds for censuses 
of business, manufactures, and agricul- 
ture. I said, at page 4515 of the RECORD, 
that— 

You are going to hear from these business- 
men. There are quite a few of such items 
eliminated that will be inserted in the bill 
when it reaches the body at the other end 
of the Capitol. 


My predictions were correct. The 
other body has restored $11,600,000 to 
the bill for these censuses. Under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following memorandum from 
the American Retail Federation: 

JUNE 15, 1953. 
From: American Retail Federation. 
To: Hon. JohN J. ROONEY. 
Subject: The necessity for restoring census 
funds. 

The conference is imminent between Mem- 
bers of the House and of the Senate on the 
State, Justice, and Commerce appropriation 
bill, H. R. 4794. 

A total of $9.4 million was restored in the 
bill by the Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions for the census of business and the 
census of manufactures. An additional sum 
of $2.2 million was also restored for a pre- 
liminary survey as regards a census of agri- 
culture, 
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Because of the vital necessity of providing 
funds for the census of business and for the 
census of manufactures, the American Re- 
tail Federation respectfully submits the fol- 
lowing statement of facts for your con- 
sideration in resolving this question in the 
conference: 


CENSUS DATA ARE ESSENTIAL TOOLS 


The ability of American business—the re- 
tailer, wholesaler, manufacturer, and service 
establishment—to contribute to the strength 
and growth of our Nation depends directly 
on the ability of management to obtain 
accurate economic facts, to appraise these 
data »roperly, and then to make sound de- 
cisions backed up with the investment of 
capital. 

To carry out these functions the periodic 
censuses of business and manufactures are 
all-important—for such data are not obtain- 
able, and cannot be obtainable, anywhere 
other than in these Government-directed 
economic surveys. 

Both industry and Government have come 
to look to these censuses for the benchmarks 
on which other statistical series are based 
and from which such statistical series are in- 
terpolated. While the prime justification for 
such economic surveys is their vital use by 
Government in carrying on its programs and 
activities for the general welfare, industry, 
and business which supply the information 
look to the resultant compilations available 
from Government as the basis for all of their 
economic decisions. This is because only 
the Government has the power to obtain 
complete coverage and no amount of money 
spent by a private source could provide the 
same completeness, accuracy, and objectivity 
of data were the Government not to conduct 
these censuses. 

Industry and business, and Government, 
spend vast sums in compiling weekly, month- 
ly, quarterly, and annual statistics of such 
key facts as employment, production, sales, 
inventories, consumption, prices, income, 
purchasing power, investments, and the like. 
These statistical series are often broken 
down by regions and localities and for vari- 
ous industries and trade. But all of these 
series would be of little value without the 
basic censuses for their accuracy would be 
questionable because they are obtained on a 
sample basis in which a relatively few re- 
ports are used to provide substantially the 
results which would be obtained if hundreds 
or thousands of reports were available. The 
development of these statistical series is pos- 
sible because of the unusually accurate 
sampling methods which have been perfected 
by public and private sources. As a result, 
the cost of compiling such statistics while 
enormous is still feasible. But again this is 
only possible because the Government 
through the censuses provides the vital 
benchmarks against which these sample re- 
sults can be correlated and viewed in proper 
perspective. 

ELIMINATING CENSUSES WOULD BE COSTLY 

If these censuses are eliminated the initial 
effect would be to dull the tools with which 
Management makes decisions and Govern- 
ment officials make policy determinations. 
The eventual effect from the elimination of 
these censuses would be to make these sam- 
ple statistical series so inaccurate as to be 
worse than useless. 

Thus, the results of eliminating these 
censuses, as we see it, would be to introduce 
more and more uncertainty into business 
judgment—as well as into the judgment of 
Government in its policy decisions for the 
general welfare. This uncertainty would 
encourage business hesitation, greater and 
greater business caution, and more and more 
reluctance to make the investment decisions 
which expand output and create jobs. 

Our history has conclusively demonstrated 
that America’s strength and prosperity have 
been closely related to management’s ability 
to judge the short and long run potentials 


of the country and to management’s willing- 
ness to back up these judgments with capital 
investment. 

For more than a decade the Nation has 
operated at fantastically high levels of busi- 
ness activity measured by any previous ex- 
perience. To increase, maintain, or even 
approximate these levels in the future will 
require more and more risk taking on the 
part of business—and this will be possible 
only if business has the essential facts. 

Currently, the Nation’s gross private do- 
mestic investment is running at about $54 
billion annually. This investment goes into 
such things as industrial and business con- 
struction, producers’ durable equipment, 
business inventories and residences. It is 
estimated that a decline of 1 percent or $540 
million in this sum would be the equivalent 
of cutting out 125,000 to 175,000 full-time 
jobs. 

From this it is obvious that the slightest 
uncertainty on the part of industry and 
business resulting from lack of adequate 
information could result in losses to the na- 
tional economy many times greater than 
the $9.4 million provided for these two cen- 
suses in the Senate version of the appro- 
priations bill. 


BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY ARE AIDING ECONOMY 
EFFORT 

In presentations before the congressional 
appropriations committees relative to the 
importance of the censuses, spokesmen for 
the federation have pointed out that the 
retail industry is a stanch advocate of econ- 
omy in government and recognizes the defi- 
cit between income and expenditures of our 
Federal Government as the greatest single 
obstacle to economic stability and national 
strength. 

However, after a great deal of study of the 
objectives of economy in terms of the re- 
alistic knowledge that essential government 
functions must be continued, the federa- 
tion has come to the conclusion that an 
essential function of government which can- 
not and should not be eliminated is the de- 
velopment on a regular basis of these sta- 
tistical benchmarks which are available only 
through the censuses. 

For the past 6 years the federation, 
through its census committee, has worked 
closely with officials of the Bureau of the 
Census in the development of census forms 
and procedures which would be of maximum 
usefulness at minimum cost. Because the 
retailers of America, as well as other busi- 
nessmen, are the persons who fill out the 
questionnaires in these two censuses, the ob- 
jective of our census committee has been to 
eliminate wherever possible the redtape and 
burden of supplying information as well as 
the statistics which are not meaningful or 
which are duplicated elsewhere in govern- 
ment. 

This continuing effort by our industry, and 
it is duplicated in the wholesale and service 
trades as well as in manufacturing, has re- 
sulted in substantial reduction in the cost 
of the census of business. For example, the 
procedure of utilizing the income-tax forms 
of the million businessmen who do not have 
paid employees, will save the Government 
$1.9 million in the cost of the census of busi- 
ness for it will permit the rest of the census 
to be taken by mail and thereby eliminate 
the army of field interviewers which totaled 
8,000 persons at its peak in the 1948 census 
of business. 

As a result of these endeavors, the proposed 
sum for the census of business is 25 percent 
less than the actual cost of the canvass in 
1948 and when the $2 million increase in 
Government salaries is taken into considera- 
tion, the saving is 40 percent. Similar econ- 
omies have been made in the census of man- 
ufactures. 

For these and other reasons, too numerous 
to outline here, the American Retail Federa- 
tion, on behalf of the retail industry and 
other groups which have been supporting this 
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effort, respectfully urge that the funds for 
the census of business and the census of 
manufactures be retained in the conference 
report on H. R. 4794, 


Mutual-Security Funds for Europe Are 
Not Reaching the Working Class—Re 
H. R. 5710 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the mutual-security program which 
is the legislation before us, H. R. 5710, 
has been designed, its advocates say, to 
stop the spread of communism, yet re- 
cent elections in both France and Italy 
indicate that communism is as strong 
there as it ever has been. In fact it is 
moving slowly forward. 

Why does the French or Italian work- 
er vote for the Communist Party? The 
answer seems obvious that he has no 
other way to register his demand for a 
change. 

All other political parties are defend- 
ing the status quo. The status quo is 
morally intolerable or physicially un- 
bearable for millions of Frenchmen for 
whom it means stagnation. 

The average French salary has gone 
up twelvefold since 1938, while the cost 
of living has increased twenty-threefold. 
This means that the average worker and 
average citizen can eat, but that is all. 

The economy may seem to be at full 
employment and maximum productivity 
is, of course, the highest in the history 
of both France and Italy, yet the eco- 
nomic product of this full employment 
seems in some mysterious way to escape 
before ever reaching the consumer and 
without doing any visible good to the 
country. For 40 years the wealth pro- 
duced by the French economy has been 
reinvested in it in ever diminishing 
quantities. It has been transferred 
abroad or hoarded, yes, actually buried 
in the ground so that it cannot be used 
for purposes of war, revolution, or the 
tax collector. The French economy has 
been like a keg—drained but never re- 
plenished—very much like a cow that is 
milked but never turned out to graze. 

A large sector of the French popula- 
tion has been busily skimming off the 
cream, not so-called big trusts or capi- 
talists. 

It is important to note that the wage 
index in France is 12 and the cost of 
living is 23. And the real wage budget 
is represented by subsidies from the Gov- 
ernment, which are today as high as 45 
percent. French stagnation is well il- 
lustrated by the building industry. Rents 
are frozen and receipts not sufficient to 
maintain the property in livable repair. 
Building costs are much higher than 
rent income, yet a full application of 
labor power could reduce building costs 
by one-half, but the tightly controlled 
labor and building industry are opposed 
to any such suggestion, This industry 
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stands on the principle of the greatest 
profit for the smallest turnover. Fig- 
ures show that there is chronic unem- 
ployment among construction workers. 

One could explore almost any of the 
social and economic phases in the French 
economy and emerge with the conclu- 
sion that there exists at the present time 
æ vicious circle of stagnation, endless 
and self-perpetuating. Arbitrary price 
schedules and price agreements have 
stifled free competition and free enter- 
prise and the group which dominates this 
situation defends itself externally by tar- 
iff laws and import quotas. 

Many people who live under this con- 
dition believe that the only alternative to 
it is to embrace communism, which 
means outright confiscation and control 
ef all property. The average French 
workingman knows nothing about com- 
petitive enterprise and he is sincerely 
convinced that what he has now is cap- 
italism and hence he wants something 
different. This mutual-security bill in 
no way attacks that problem. 

There is a small segment of enlight- 
ened opinion in France of the deficiencies 
in the present system, and we have as a 
present example the retooling and mod- 
ernization of French industry applied 
particularly to the automotive field. 
The Monet plan has attracted some lead- 
ers of industry who believe in greater 
productivity and a higher standard of 
living. The French Government, how- 
ever, has failed to see that the cure for 
inflation is higher production and in- 
creased industrial expansion, all of which 
would benefit the worker, the business- 
man, and the Government. Experts 
who have studied the situation in France 
say that the Marshall plan has unwit- 
tingly strengthened retrogression in busi- 
ness and industry, rather than to en- 
courage it. The Marshall plan appeared 
to seal the victory of the banks over the 
technicians. 

It seems obvious, Mr. Speaker, that 
something should be done in this pro- 
gram to make sure that the money we 
are pouring into other countries reach- 
es down to the average worker and mid- 
die-class individual. 

When 9 million De Gaullists and Com- 
munists vote against the Government, 
then it should give us pause to consider a 
new approach to this mutual-security 
program. It is not going to be a job for 
today or tomorrow—it may take a long 
time. Above all, we should be on our 
way with some program which gives a 
ray of hope to the average individual. 
Such a ray of hope will not come through 
dissipating our funds or the funds of 
any other country through an unburden- 
able military program. 


Pakistan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. CARL D. PERKINS 
OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1953 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 


on, I include the following article by 


Barry Bingham from the Louisville 
Courier-Journal of June 7, 1953: 


PAKISTAN—CouURAGE AND Iron Witt To SUC- 
CEED Vie WITH HUNGER AND GRAVE DANGER 
AS SYMBOLS or THIs Two-Part LAND 

(By Barry Bingham) 

Pakistan is right around on the other side 
of the world from Kentucky. 

When I was there recently, my eye was 
struck by such exotic and un-Kentucky 
sights as a camel on a bathing beach sol- 
emnly dipping himself into the waves. 

Yet this far-off country has at least one 
problem that any of us Kentuckians can 
understand—the plain fact of hunger. 

The people of Pakistan need quite desper- 
ately a million tons of wheat from the United 
States. 

Their leaders told John Foster Dulles and 
Harold Stassen about their country’s distress 
when the American officials visited Karachi 
& couple of weeks ago. Dulles and Stassen 
Were evidently convinced. When they got 
back to Washington, they asked Congress to 
consider a grant-and-loan of wheat out of 
America’s heavy grain reserves. 

It may have been the eloquent words of 
the Pakistani officials that convinced them. 
It was more likely the sight of the people 
in the streets and the fields, people so clearly 
on the very edge of mass hunger. 


HISTORY IS FACTOR 


How did Pakistan get into this perilous 
situation The story requires a little review 
of the nation's history. 

It has been a nation only since 1947. That 
was the year when Britain, with dramatic 
suddenness, turned loose its long hold on 
the subcontinent of India. 

With liberation also came division. Re- 
ligious feeling compelled the formation of 
a Hindu state, India, and a Mosiem state, 
Pakistan, 

But geography takes little account of re- 
ligion. Moslems were scattered all over the 
place. The two biggest concentrations were 
in the Far East and the Far West of the 
subcontinent. These two areas become the 
state of Pakistan: A thousand miles of In- 
dian territory lies between them. 

Even this rough division left many millions 
of people on the wrong side of the line, 
from a religious standpoint. Since partition, 
7 million Moslems have trekked across from 
India into Pakistan, bringing little but the 
clothes they wore and a few thin and hungry 
animals. Some 5 million Hindus have head- 
ed in the opposite direction. 

REFUGEES POSE PROBLEMS 

This vast movement of people has worked 
special hardships on Pakistan. It has loaded 
a new nation of 75 million people with many 
more millions of refugees requiring housing, 
food, and jobs. Karachi and the other ma- 
jor cities are still surrounded by huge tent 
communities of refugees. 

The mass movement has had other dis- 
rupting effects. Many of the Hindus who 
left Pakistan were clerks, white-collar work- 
ers, minor administrators. Their departure 
has left a serious shortage of such trained 
personnel in Pakistan. 

Many of the newcomers from across the 
border in India are city dwellers who have 
spent their lives in the bazaars. Pakistan 
is 85 percent agricultural. Human beings 
cannot easily be forced into new molds of 
life. 

The economy of the old India was a unit 
which was much more effective than that of 
its present two halves, Cotton and jute used 
to be grown in Pakistan and processed in 
the mills of Bombay or Calcutta. Those 
mills are now in a separate country, India. 

Wouldn’t it be easy to work out sensible 
relationships between the two new nations? 

On paper, yes. In practice, no. 

Religious feeling divides India and Paki- 
stan to a dangerous degree. Hindus and 
Moslems have killed each other in bloody 
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riots. At the time of partition, a bitter flood 
of fear and hatred welled up from deep in 
those hidden cayerns of man’s being where 
reason does not dwell. 

To make matters worse, India and Paki- 
stan have been at each other's throats over 
two big secular issues. They are Kashmir 
and canal waters. 

Kashmir is the idyllic region on the slopes 
of the Himalayas which both countries claim, 
The people are predominantly Moslem; but 
India has military control over most of the 
area. A U. N. commission has spent 3 fruit- 
less years trying to find a solution. 

Closely linked is the issue of canal waters. 

When the decision was taken to divide the 
old India, a hasty commission drew up the 
new frontiers. The resulting plan was 
known as the Radcliffe award. 


WATER IS KEY TO LIFE 


Water is the key to Pakistan's ability to 
live. Much of the nation is a desert; but 
it can still be made to produce abundantly 
if it is irrigated. The British left behind 
them an elaborate irrigation system. It 
skillfully used the waters of six rivers that 
flow through the great central plain known 
as the Punjab. 

But here is the catch: These rivers arise 
in country that is now a part of India. They 
flow in and out of Indian territory in their 
long wandering to the sea. This gives India 
a stranglehold on Pakistan's prime neces- 
sity, water. 

The Pakistanis claim that India has not 
hesitated to put on the squeeze. Not only 
has water been diverted from their canals, 
they assert, but it has been diverted at the 
very time of the year when it is needed 
most, in the planting season. 

The Indians deny these charges. The 
weakness of their position is their constant 
refusal to submit the dispute to an impar- 
tial outsider. Pakistan offered to take it 
to the World Court, but India objected. Now 
the World Bank is investigating the matter, 
but without Indian cooperation. 

A genuine effort of good will on both 
sides is urgently needed. Pakistan’s new 
Prime Minister, Mohamad Ali (recently called 
back from Washington to take his country’s 
top post), has made gestures of conciliation 
toward India’s Nehru. 


COULD SETTLE DISPUTE 


They are meeting now in London. The 
two men could still resolve the dispute that 
has torn millions of hearts. ; 

Despite these obvious troubles, Pakistan 
was making real progress until the last 
couple of years. In 1950, the outbreak of 
war in Korea sent world prices of cotton 
and jute jumping upward. Pakistan made 
a tidy profit. Things looked good in Karachi, 
maybe a little too good. 

Then the bottom dropped out. America 
and her allies finished their stockpiling, 
Prices of jute and cotton sagged downward 
again. Pakistan's dollar earners stopped 
earning dollars. 

Then came the worst break of all. Two 
years of drought seared the dusty plains 
of the Punjab. Crops fell seriously short. 
How much of the trouble came from Indian 
diversion of canal waters and how much 
from a direct act of God is open to debate. 
The sharing-out of blame, however, does 
nothing to assuage the feeling of emptiness 
in the stomach of a Pakistani child. 

It cannot be said that Pakistanis have not 
tried to meet their difficulties with courage 
and imagination. 

They have cut imports to the bone. No 
luxuries at all are allowed to be imported 
into the country. 

They have reduced their military budget a 
sharp 20 percent, though the danger of war 
with India is as plain a daily fact as the hot 
sun that beats down from coppery Pakistan 
skies. 

They have welcomed American technical 
assistance and put it to good use, especially 
on farming methods, 
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They are attacking the deep problem of 
literacy. Only 14 percent of their people 
can read. 

They have allied themselves with the West 
on the issues of the Korean war, and have 
cracked down on their own native Commu- 
nists. 

GOOD OMENS EXIST 

There are good omens for Pakistan’s long 
future. 

The country decided to remain within the 
British Commonwealth, and little time is 
wasted now in bitter talk against the old 
British rulers. 

The mullahs, the Moslem extremists, are 
being arrested on occasions when they openly 
preach religious disorder and bloodshed. 

The jealousies between the two widely 
separated areas of the nation are being 
soothed by the new Prime Minister and other 
responsible leaders. 

Best of all, the will to succeed runs through 
the Pakistani people with all the force of an 
electric current. These people are not only 
determined to build a stable nation, but to 
take their place along with Turkey as leaders 
of the Moslem world. 

Turkey and Pakistan are the two Moslem 
countries America would find it easiest to 
deal with on terms of mutual understanding. 

The problem is to get Pakistan over the 
stile that lies immediately ahead. Wheat is 
what is needed most. American storage bins 
are bursting with wheat. The answer seems 
close at hand. 


Dedication of New Bay Ridge Baptist 
Church 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1953 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, Brooklyn 
has always been known as the city of 
churches, and continues to merit that 
description. On Sunday last the new 
Bay Ridge Baptist Church was dedicat- 
ed. This important event was noted in 
the Brooklyn Eagle of Monday, June 15, 
1953, in a news item as well as an edi- 
torial. I should like to join with the 
editor in saying that the congregation 
and the pastor, the Reverend E. A. Lock- 
erbie, may well take pride in their house 
of worship. 

Under permission heretofore granted 
me by unanimous consent of the House, 
I include the editorial, as well as the 
news item from the Brooklyn Eagle: 

New BAPTIST CHURCH OPENED 

Services of thanksgiving, dedication and 
commemoration marked the opening of the 
new Bay Ridge Baptist Church at 4th Avenue 
and 67th Street yesterday. The institution 
was begun nearly 50 years ago as a Sunday 
school, an extension of the Swedish Baptist 
Church on Dean Street. 

In 1921, when the first building was erected 
on the present site, Swedish services were 
replaced by American. As an indication of 
the strength of the church and the zeal of 
its members it maintained its $10,000-a-year 
missionary budget and sent five new mis- 
sionaries into the foreign field throughout 
the period of building its new edifice, which 
cost $100,000. The people of the church and 
their pastor, the Reverend E. A. Lockerbie, 
ee ee takc pride in their accomplish- 
ments. 


New BU nn Is DEDICATED sy Bay RIDGE 
BAPTIST CHURCH 


The congregation of the Bay Ridge Baptist 
Church, 4th Avenue and 67th Street, pre- 
pared today for a week of activities in their 
new church following its dedication yester- 
day. 

The Reverend Dr. Clarence S. Roddy, for- 
merly a pastor of Baptist Temple, will speak 
at 7:45 p. m. daily until Friday. Various 
choral groups will also be guests of the con- 
gregation during the week. 

Highlighting yesterday's dedication was the 
transfer of the keys of the church from the 
building contractor, E. J. Pond, to the pastor, 
the Reverend E. A. Lockerbie. The latter 
responded with two airplane tickets to New- 
foundland, Pond's home, in gratitude for the 
contractor’s relinquishing of his fee. 

More than 450 people crowded the church 
for the dedication service, at which both the 
pastor and Dr, Roddy spoke. 

Mr. Lockerbie thanked the donors of such 
furnishings as an organ, the pulpit, the 
stained-glass windows, a cross, and a paint- 
ing which was donated by Ist Lt. William 
Dingwall of 252 Bay Ridge Avenue, now sery- 
ing in Korea. 

Construction of the church, which seats 
500, began on March 2, 1952 and the corner- 
stone was laid last August 1. 


The Occasion of the Commemoration of 
the 700th Anniversary of Lithuania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. BONIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1953 


Mr. BONIN. Mr. Speaker, in the past, 
I have addressed the House of Repre- 
sentatives concerning the liberation of 
the Republic of Lithuania from the yoke 
of communism, The 700th anniversary 
of the founding of Lithuania and the 
coronation of King Mindaugas will be 
celebrated by Americans of Lithuanian 
descent on June 20 and 21. In my con- 
gressional district I plan to attend an 
outing at the Rocky Glen Park to be held 
on Sunday, June 21. 

Lithuania is the largest and most pop- 
ulated of the three Baltic States, the 
other two being Latvia and Estonia. It 
is situated on the eastern shore of the 
Baltic Sea and roughly comprises the 
basin of the Niemen River—Lithuanian: 
Nemunas; German: Memel—and its 
tributaries. On the north Lithuania is 
bounded by Latvia, on the east and 
south by Poland, on the west by Ger- 
many and the Baltic Sea. Its prewar 
area was 21,488 square miles, which is 
somewhat larger than Switzerland, Bel- 
gium, or Denmark, and its population 
was 3,000,000 in round figures. Its 
capital was Kaunas and its chief port 
Memel—Klaipeda. ; 

Recorded history of an independent 
Lithuanian state dates back to the 11th 
century A. D. Following a period of 
expansion and gradual decline, Lithu- 
ania was deprived of her independence 
in 1795 through partition between Mus- 
covite Russia and Prussia. 

Russian domination lasted 120 years, 
although it was repeatedly challenged by 
almost every succeeding generation in 
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armed insurrections, 1794-5, 1812, 1831, 
1863-4 and 1905, which were savagely 
suppressed by the suzerain power. Then 
on February 16, 1918, at Vilnius, during 
the First World War, while the Germans 
were still in occupation of the country, 
a Lithuanian Taryba or national council 
proclaimed the restoration of an inde- 
pendent Lithuania. But the conclusion 
of peace between the Allies and Germany 
did not bring domestic tranquility to the 
newly-restored Republic. At the end of 
1918 Bolshevik forces invaded the coun- 
try and hostilities continued with note- 
worthy successes on the Lithuanian side 
until on July 12, 1920, relations with 
Soviet Russia were regulated by the 
treaty of Moscow. 

Concurrently and subsequently the 
young Republic had to cope with Polish 
Chauvinism which culminated on Octo- 
ber 9, 1920, in the Polish seizure of Vil- 
nius, the Lithuanian capital, and the loss 
of the southern and eastern provinces. 
Nevertheless, even in this mutilated 
shape and notwithstanding economic 
hardships in the wake of the war, Lithu- 
ania showed remarkable vitality, con- 
spicuous ability in self-government, and 
economic development. 

In 1939 Lithuania again fell victim to 
renewed Russo-German aggression. In 
March of that year Nazi Germany seized 
the port and district of Klaipeda-Memel, 
and in the autumn of that year, under a 
Russo-German arrangement, Lithuania 
was assigned to the Russian sphere of 
influence, which for the second time in 
history transformed the country into a 
Russo-German battleground. 

Lithuania again revolted in June 1941 
and restored her independence for a few 
days; but as soon as the country was 
overrun and held firmly in the grip of 
the German forces, her provisional goy- 
ernment was suppressed and the coun- 
try’s political leadership went into the 
underground. Then in the summer 
offensive of 1944, Russian Red Army 
troops again invaded the country and to 
the inevitable accompaniment of an un- 
bridled orgy of terrorism reestablished 
Russian authority. Since then Russia 
has confirmed the forcible incorpora- 
tion of Lithuania into the Soviet Union. 

Lithuanian hopes, as well as those of 
all small nations, are based on the appli- 
cation of the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter, the Charter of the United 
Nations, and restoration of law and 
morality in international relations rather 
than on a continuation of resurgent 
power politics and spheres of influence. 


Flag Day Celebration at Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. EDWARD J. BONIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1953 


Mr. BONIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a resolution adopted Sunday, 
June 14, at the Flag Day celebration in 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., at which time we wel- 
comed Lt, Francis Jarecki to our city. 
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The resolution adopted by the Polish 
American Congress is as follows: 


RESOLUTION OF THE POLISH AMERICAN 
CONGRESS OF NORTHEASTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


Gathered under the auspices of the Polish 
Congress of America, at the Irem Temple in 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., on this the 14th day of 
June A. D. 1953, celebrating our American 
Flag Day with Lt. Francis Jarecki as our 
special guest of honor, we hereby adopt the 
following resolution: 

1. As American citizens of Polish extrac- 
tion, we pledge allegiance to our Flag. 

2. As members of the Polish Congress, we 
dedicate ourselves to a watchful defense of 
our country in assisting the warding off of 
dangers and threats directed against the 
safety of our Government especially by the 
subversive activities of our common foe, i. e., 
communism. 

3. As citizens of the land we proclaim our 
loyalty to these United States. 

4. We proclaim our democratic form of 
government to be the land of the free and 
the home of the brave. 

5. We obligate ourselves to protect and 
promote the continuance of a government 
of the people, for the people, and by the 
people. 

6. We pray the gift of tact and prudence 
upon our chief, head, and guide, the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

7. We pledge to add toward the establish- 
ment of peace throughout the world. 

8. We invoke heaven's blessings and pray 
for the freedom of Poland and other enslaved 
nations of the world. 

9. We hope for a termination of hostilities 
in Korea and the return of our boys to home 
sweet home. 

10. We salute Lieutenant Jarecki for his 
daring feat, bid him welcome to our midst, 
and rejoice with him for his safety with us 
in America. 

11. Thanks are acknowledged to the hon- 
orable Judge Adesko and appreciation to all 
for participating in this program. 

12. We will ever beg and pray that God 
bless America. 

Resolution committee: Rev. J. E. Grycz- 
ka, Chairman; Louis L. Slivinski, Pres- 
ident of the Polish American Congress 
of Northeastern Pennsylvania; Rev- 
erend John J. Podkul; Attorney Alex- 
ander J. Laffey; Attorney T. Wadzin- 
ski; Mr. Felix Pohala; Mr. Frank Szu- 
bra; Mrs. Anna Paruch; Mrs. John 
Wojcik, 


Our Permanently Disabled People Are 
Entitled to Greater Income-Tax Ex- 
emptions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1953 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, it is in 
the national interest that we adopt pro- 
grams that will provide rehabilitation of 
and jobs for our disabled people. 

We should extend to our permanently 
disabled people additional general in- 
come-tax exemptions and a special ex- 
emption covering medical expenses. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following statement by me 
in support of my bill, H. R. 251, which 
would provide an additional $600 tax 
exemption for the permanently disabled 
and exemptions for medical expenses: 


STATEMENT OF CARL ELLIOTT, MEMBER OF CON- 
GRESS FROM THE SEVENTH DISTRICT OF ALA- 
BAMA, BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND 
MEANS OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
JUNE 17, 1953, IN SUPPORT OF H. R. 251 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, I am grateful for this opportunity 
to present testimony to this distinguished 
committee in support of H. R. 251, a bill I 
have introduced to provide that permanently 
disabled individuals (including the blind) 
who are under 65 shall be entitled te the 
same tax treatment of their medical ex- 
penses as if they were 65, and also to pro- 
vide an additional $600 tax exemption for 
the permanently disabled. 

The theory behind the present provisions 
of our law governing medical-expense de- 
ductions for persons 65 years or older is, of 
course, that these taxpayers are generally 
persons of low earning capacity. It was 
thought that medical expenses, which often 
prove to be substantial in this age group, 
would be a great burden for which the aged 
taxpayer should be afforded some relief. 

In all fairness, I believe we may conclude 
that the same set of circumstances apply 
to the permanently disabled taxpayer. His 
earning capacity, also, is usually very low. 
Medical expenses, too, in his case may well 
be considerable and exert upon him a heavy 
hardship. 

By granting to the permanently disabled 
individual the same tax deductions for medi- 
cal expenses as are now given those of 65, 
we would be extending to him the following 
just and humanitarian reliefs: 

The permanently disabled taxpayer would 
be allowed to deduct all of his own medical 
expenses paid during the taxable year. He 
could also deduct for his dependents the 
amount of their medical expenses which ex- 
ceed 5 percent of his adjusted gross income. 
However, if the disabled taxpayer is single 
with no dependents, his medical-expense de- 
ductions could not exceed $1,200 in any 1 
tax year. If he has a wife or other depend- 
ents he could deduct up to a total of $2,500 
for family medical expenses during the tax- 
able year. If the disabled taxpayer files a 
joint return with his spouse, a maximum of 
$5,000 medical-expense deduction would be 
allowed, though not more than $1,250 could 
be deducted for the medical expense of either 
of those filing the return or any one of their 
dependents. 

As this committee is aware, we presently 
provide no item of tax relief whatsoever for 
the permanently disabled, except for the $600 
exemption allowed the blind. During re- 
cent years we have been made increasingly 
aware of the problems of our disabled citi- 
zens and a noteworthy campaign has been 
pushed forward to help rehabilitate these in- 
dividuals and to find jobs for physically 
handicapped persons so that they might be- 
come, in as many cases as possible, self- 
supporting. 

Present estimates which have been made 
by the Bureau of the Census, the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, and the Bureau of 
Old Age and Survivors Insurance set the 
number of disabled individuals in the United 
States today at approximately 3 million, or 
about 2 percent of our population.! Of this 


1 During the discussions preceding the 1950 
amendments to the Social Security Act, ques- 
tions arose as to the number of physically 
disabled individuals in our population. As 
a result, the Bureau of the Census, the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, and the Bureau 
of Old Age and Survivors Insurance began 
combining their resources for periodical sur- 
veys on this question, using the sampling 
facilties of the Bureau of the Census. The 
3 million figure is the latest available esti- 
mate from this source and is based upon 
the number of our total population between 
the ages of 14 and 64 which has suffered 
disabling conditions lasting 7 months or 
more during the past year. 
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number, 170,152 individuals were as of April 
1953, recipients of aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled, receiving an average 
of $49.36 a month in financial aid. 

The provisions proposed in H. R. 251 for 
granting medical expense deductions and an 
additional $600 exemption to permanently 
disabled taxpayers are entirely in keeping 
with our efforts to rehabilitate and find em- 
ployment for disabled individuals, one of our 
major problems of economic well-being. 

I urge the committee to give favorable 
consideration to H. R. 251. 

Thank you. 


Trip-Leasing Bill, H. R. 3203, as Re- 
ported by Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Is Favored Without 
Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1953 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, it 
has come to my attention as chairman 
of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, that certain interests 
who are basically opposed to the exemp- 
tions provided to agricultural products, 
livestock, fish, and shell fisheries, and 
horticultural products as provided in 
the Motor Carrier Act of 1935, will seek 
to destroy the effect of the Trip-Leasing 
bill, H. R. 3203, as reported by the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, by offering an amendment to the 
effect following, and, probably another 
amendment of a similar character. 

The amendment to which I wish to call 
particular attention was brought by me 
to the attention of the Fresh Fruit and 
Vegetable Association with a request that 
such association confer with others of 
like interest and report to me the result 
of their consideration. 

The amendment to which I directed 
their attention reads as follows: 

Where the movement immediately preced- 
ing was of ordinary livestock, fish (including 
horticultural) commodities (not including 
manufactured products thereof), exempt 
under the provisions of section 203 (b) (6). 


The Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Asso- 
ciation by letter addressed to me dated 
June 19, 1953, by C. W. Kitchen, execu- 
tive vice president, states: 

While such an amendment purports to 
soften the restrictions imposed by the order 
issued by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, we object to it for the following rea- 
sons: 

1. It would narrow the exemption which 
Congress granted to agricultural commodi- 
ties in section 203 (b) (6) of the act because 
it would not permit an exempt hauler to 
enter into successive trip-lease operations in 
order to return to the area of origin. For 
example, an exempt hauler who had trans- 
ported a load of oranges from Orlando, Fla., 
to Jersey City, N. J., could not enter into a 
trip-lease back to Atlanta, Ga., and then 
from Atlanta to Orlando. This is a common 
practice, as it is not always possible to secure 
a return load from destination through to 
the origin area. It would reduce the flexi- 
bility provided by the agricultural exemp- 
tion which enables exempt haulers to move 
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rapidly from one producing area to another 
as the crops mature. This flexibility is espe- 
cially important for the highly perishable 
fresh fruits and vegetables. Under the pro- 
posed amendment the exempt hauler could 
enter into a trip-lease operation only if the 
preceding movement consisted of agricul- 
tural products or livestock. 

2.The proposed amendment would not 
permit farm cooperatives to trip-lease their 
trucks for return to the home base when 
such trucks had been used in hauling, in- 
terstate, fertilizers, insecticides, farm ma- 
chinery, and general farm supplies to their 
members. The exemption covering farm 
cooperatives is contained in section 203 (b) 
(5) of the Interstate Commerce Act. 

3. It would not permit a farmer to trip- 
lease his own vehicles where the original 
haul had consisted of agricultural products 
which had been processed on his farm such 
as meat, poultry, and other products. The 
farmer exemption is contained in section 
203 (b) (4a) of the Interstate Commerce Act. 

4. The proposed amendment would not 
permit agricultural exempt haulers to en- 
gage in trip-leasing operations during slack 
periods when agricultural products were not 
available but when there is a demand for 
their trucks from the authorized carriers to 
meet seasonal traffic peaks. 

The adoption of the proposed amendment, 
in our opinion, would permit the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to promulgate rules 
and regulations which would make it most 
difficult for the exempt hauler to trip-lease 
his vehicle, and would open the door for 
the ultimate destruction of the agricultural 
exemption which appears to be so much 
desired by the opponents of H. R. 3203 as 
reported by your committee. Freight rates 
continue to rise while farm prices go down. 
The farmer’s problems are difficult enough 
now without throwing this additional obsta- 
cle in his path. 

We respectfully urge, therefore, the enact- 
ment of H. R. 3203, as amended and reported 
by your committee. 

Sincerely, 
C. W. KITCHEN, 
Executive Vice President, United 
Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Associa- 
tion. 

In this connection I also wish to call 
attention to a letter addressed to me by 
James D. Mann, managing director, dated 
June 19, 1953, on behalf of the National 
Council of Private Motor Truck Owners, 
Inc. It likewise is opposed to the pro- 
posed amendment, giving good and sub- 
stantial reasons therefor. 

It reads as follows: 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF PRIVATE 
Motor TRUCK OWNERS, INC., 
Washington, D. C., June 19, 1953. 
The Honorable CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
Chairman, House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: We have been advised that when 
H. R. 3203 comes to the floor of the House for 
consideration, an amendment thereto will be 
offered by interests opposed to the bill, the 
effect of which will be to make the bill’s re- 
striction of the authority of the Commission 
“+ + * to regulate the duration of any such 
lease, contract, or other arrangement for the 
use of any motor vehicle, or the amount of 
compensation to be paid for such use 
applicable only where the immediately pre- 
ceding movement was one of products exempt 
under the provisions of section 203 (b) (6). 

The National Council of Private Motor 
Truck Owners, on April 13, 1953, filed a state- 
ment with your committee in support of 
H. R. 3203, as originally introduced, reciting 
the make-up of the organization as one of 
private (not for hire) motortruck owners and 
operators, a classification embracing some 85 


percent of the total of all property-carrying 
motor vehicles and setting out our belief in 
the inequity of the present law as now in- 
terpreted by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the need for change in the law 
as proposed by the bill. The amendment 
upon which we now comment seems to us 
more damaging than almost any other change 
which could be made in the bill. Certainly 
more damaging than other substitute pro- 
visions which were considered by your com- 
mittee during the course of the hearings. 

On its face the amendment is a gesture 
to agricultural interests; that it is only a 
gesture is shown by its limitation to, or tie-in 
with, exemptions under section 203 (b) (6), 
ignoring the other important exemptions in 
the law of equal importance to agricultural 
transportation—ignoring also the volume of 
movement of agricultural commodities in 
forms and at stages of distribution which 
do not qualify for the section 203 (b) (6) 
exemption. 

The limitation to an immediately preced- 
ing movement is of like detrimental effect, 
Certainly there is no logic in the requirement 
for an immediately preceding rather than an 
immediately succeeding movement of such 
exempt commodities, and in practical trans- 
portation practices each would be of equal 
importance. This tie-in with immediately 
preceding transportation also would have the 
effect of unduly limiting origin and destina- 
tion areas. For example, an exempt move- 
ment from Boston to Chicago could not be 
followed by two leased movements, one from 
Chicago to Buffalo and another fronr Buffalo 
to Boston, even though the latter might be 
highly desirable from the standpoint of eco- 
nomical transportation. 

Aside from the tie-in with agricultural 
transportation, however, the proposed 
amendment is completely impractical from 
the standpoint of administration and po- 
licing. A whole new series of Commission 
and court cases would quickly result. Per- 
sonnel for adequate enforcement is not now 
available and could not be made available 
without substantial enlargement of Com- 
mission personnel and budget requirement. 
Violation would be common and widespread, 
the inevitable result of an unworkable law 
with provisions inconsistent with common- 
sense in the performance of economical 
transportation services. 

The council reiterates its support and 
urges the passage of the bill as reported by 
your committee and strongly condemns the 
proposed amendment. 

Respectfully yours, 
James D. MANN, 
Managing Director. 


To the same purport as the above is 
the following telegram dated June 19. 
1953, addressed to me as chairman of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, the representative of the 
Cramo and Shippers League of Flor- 

a. 

It reads as follows: 


ORLANDO, FLA., June 19, 1953, 
Hon. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce: 

Respectfully urge enactment of H. R. 3203 
as recommended by Report 519. Understand 
there may be proposal to amend by adding 
“or movement preceding was of” commodi- 
ties “exempt under the provisions of section 
203 (b) (6).” Our industry desires that such 
amendment to H. R. 3203 be not adopted for 
several reasons including undesirable limi- 
tation possible from interpretation of “move- 
ment immediately preceding“ which may 
eliminate presently existing practice where- 
by citrus trucks enjoy more than one lease 
on southbound trip. That is, lease for part 
return then subsequent lease on same south- 
bound trip for remainder or portion of re- 
turn movement also exemption of section 
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203 (b) is broader than would be included 
in restrictive amendment. Urge enactment 
of bill as reported and without amendment, 
M. W. WELLS, 
Attorney, Growers and Shippers 
League of Florida, 


As further illustration of the wide- 
spread opposition to the proposed 
amendment of H. R. 3203, as reported by 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, I include the following 
telegram from the representative of the 
Private Carrier Conference of American 
Trucking Associations, Inc. It reads as 
follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 19, 1953. 
Hon. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
House Committee on ‘nterstate and 
Foreign Commerce: 

We refer to proposed amendment to H. R. 
3203 which we understand is being advo- 
cated by railroads and which would severely 
restrict trip-leasing by agricultural haulers 
and also unduly restrict trip-leasing of all 
vehicles. We reiterate our support of H. R. 
3203 as now written and as approved by your 
committee and we strongly oppose on behalf 
of thousands of private carriers, members of 
this association, any crippling amendments 
to the bill as now reported to the House, 

VINCENT L. O'DONNELL, 
Manager, Private Carrier Conference 
of American Trucking Associations, 
Ine. 


The Proposed Emergency Immigration 
Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission heretofore granted me by 
unanimous consent of the House, I in- 
clude the following article published in 
the Brooklyn Table of May 30, 1953. It 
was written by Rev. William F. Kelly, 
director of the social-action department 
of the diocese of Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
is a clear-cut analysis of the so-called 
Watkins bill (S. 1917) which would ad- 
mit 240,000 special nonquota immigrants 
to the United States over the next 2 
years. 

Mr. Speaker, I do hope that the Mem- 
bers of Congress are given an opportu- 
nity to vote for this humane legislation 
before adjournment of this session. 

Father Kelly’s article follows: 

Senator ARTHUR V. Watkins, of Utah, has 
introduced, with 17 other Senators concur- 
ring, a bill known as S. 1917, that may be 
cited as the Proposed Emergency Migration 
Act of 1953, in response to President Eisen- 
hower's request. This legislative proposal 
would establish a special quota of 240,000, 
which may be used as provided by section 4 
of the proposed act during a 2-year period 
beginning 120 days after its enactment. 

Special quota immigration visas, if—as 
this writer hopes and urges—the bill is 
passed, would be authorized for issuance as 
follows: 

1. One hundred and ten thousand visas 
to escapees and German expellees residing 
in the areas of the German Federal Repub- 
lic or in the Western sector of Berlin or 
Austria. 
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2. Fifteen thousand visas to escapees re- 
siding within the continental areas of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization mem- 
bers or in the Free Territory of Trieste who 
are not nationals of those areas. 

3. Seventy-five thousand visas to nationals 
of Italy or persons of Italian ethnic origin 
residing there or in the Free Territory of 
Trieste on the date of enactment of the act. 

4. Twenty thousand visas to nationals of 
Greece or persons of Greek ethnic origin re- 
siding in Greece on the date of the enact- 
ment of the act. 

5. Twenty thousand visas to nationals of 
the Netherlands or persons of Dutch ethnic 
origin residing in the Netherlands on the 
date of the enactment of the act. 


DEFINES IMMIGRATION TERMS 


“Escapee” means any person who during 
or after World War II has left a Communist, 
Communist-dominated, or Communist-occu- 
pied area of Europe because of persecution 
or fear of persecution on account of race, 
religion, or political opinion who has not 
been firmly resettled. Thus, an escapee in- 
cludes a displaced person or other refugee 
who fied after September 1, 1939. “German 
expellee“ means any person of German ethnic 
origin now residing in the German Federal 
Republic, the Western sector of Berlin, or in 
Austria, who was born in Albania, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Poland, Rumania, Union of So- 
viet Socialist Republics, Yugoslavia, or areas 
provisionally under the administration or 
control of any such countries who has not 
been firmly resettled. “National,” as used 
in the proposed legislation, means a person 
owing permanent allegiance to and having 
full rights of citizenship in a state as of the 
effective date of this act. 

To obtain a visa under this act, seyeral 
assurances are necessary. A sponsor, such 
as an individual person or an agency, must 
give prior assurance that the immigrant will 
be suitably employed without displacing 
some other person from employment and 
that housing is available that will not dis- 
place some other person from such housing. 
‘The act would further provide that no alien 
could be admitted under it unless he was 
first to execute a signed statement under 
oath or affirmation that he accepts and 
agrees in good faith to abide by the terms 
of employment provided for him in the as- 
surance. Proven violation of this good faith 
Oath would mean deportation. 

No alien would be admitted under the act 
unless fully cleared by the various investi- 
gative agencies of the Government and in 
accord with all other provisions of immi- 
gration law. 


ACT WOULD SAFEGUARD UNITED STATES 


The above delineated immigration legisla- 
tive proposal would bring to the United 
States 1 additional immigrant to every 1,600 
people in the general population. Provisions 
within the act safeguard the country against 
the immigrant becoming a public charge 
and from displacing any American from 
either job or home. 

Under our sacred Constitution and estab- 
lished American law, freedom of movement, 
like freedom of religion, expression, and as- 
sembly, is inherent in our basic way of life. 
This freedom would not be violated by the 
good faith oath of the proposed legislation 
which would locate the immigrant for at 
least a year in the employment placement 
he agreed to accept as a condition for his 
admission. Since the more than 1,500 
United States Employment Service offices 
throughout the 48 States would assist in 
making known places of employment oppor- 
tunities, a very widespread distribution of 
these immigrants may reasonably be ex- 
pected. Hence, one should not expect any 
further overcrowding of already jam-packed 
cities. 

The Government and all the voluntary 
agencies of the country have had consider- 


able experience through the previous Dis- 
placed Persons Act. One may, therefore, rea- 
sonably expect a very highly satisfactory ad- 
ministration of law and widely dispersed 
placement of new immigrants that would 
locate them in areas within the United 
States where they are most needed. In 
the event of an adverse economic emer- 
gency—which God forbid—here in the 
United States or likely unemployment this 
immigration would, of course, be imme- 
diately stopped. 

American casualty lists in Korea attest to 
the vitality and the diversity of the rich 
and complex contributions of courage, brain, 
and manpower by the many nationality 
groups that combine in the amalgam that 
is America. The news, business, and sports 
pages of our newspapers daily demonstrate 
that America is not the property of any 
one nationality group nor of any one race 
or religious creed nor of any one culture 
or color. For all people, the Indians alone 
excepted, have migrated, whether early or 
late, to these blessed shores. 


WORLD'S STRONGEST NATION 


Economically, thanks to God and the in- 
dustry of our fellow citizens, the United 
States is the strongest nation in the world 
today. With something less than 7 percent 
of the world’s population and occupying 
about the same measure of the earth’s sur- 
face, the United States is currently produc- 
ing half of the industrial and almost as 
much of the basic agricultural products of 
the world. Considerably more than half the 
industrial capacity of the free world is in 
the United States. 

The average American, to cite the United 
States per capita national income as an in- 
dex, enjoys the highest standard of living in 
the world; he is at a level 3 times better off 
than his next nearest neighbor. There is 
more home ownership in the United States 
today than ever before. The average Ameri- 
can’s diet is so much more ample and di- 
versified than elsewhere that it is hard for 
him to believe more food is wasted in 
America’s garbage pail than is eaten in many 
countries abroad. America’s tobacco con- 
sumption bill is greater than Italy's national 
budget. 

Every college boy today can recall the 
promise of 60 million jobs, 10 years ago a 
piper’s dream, today a fact of yesterday’s his- 
tory. Modern technical developments espe- 
cially in the fields of physics, chemistry, and 
electronics open up possibilities for economic 
development that a generation ago would 
have seemed fantasies. American internal 
economic frontiers are no longer geographic. 
They are now in another dimension and 
their limits are within no man’s vision. 

Consequently the average American finds 
it hard and sometimes impossible to under- 
stand overseas population pressure problems 
because there is, thanks to God, no counter- 
part of these problems in America’s expe- 
rience. Living space is a tragically important 
consideration of many economically poor na- 
tions such as Italy. Pope Pious XII pleads 
for living space for crowded nations. Living 
space is not merely geographic in the sense 
of farm settlements. It is also economic in 
the sense that it means employment oppor- 
tunities such as New York City itself is in 
witness, 

EXPECTED TO AID COLD WAR 


This legislation, though very limited in 
terms of numbers both in Europe and in the 
United States, would greatly aid America’s 
cold-war effort. By providing a national ex- 
ample, it would also aid the United States 
to promote and develop on an international 
scale a Christian and human solution to this 
very grave problem. 

Loyal and informed Catholics of the 
United States willingly listen to their bish- 
ops and the holy father himself who plead 
for the recognition, acceptance and applica- 
tion of Christian principles in migration, 
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emigration and immigration policies, laws 
and programs. Pope Pius XII expressly de- 
plores the fact that while measures of 
planned preventage of parenthood are pro- 

on the one hand, emigration and im- 
migration opportunities are blocked on the 
other hand, twin evils deriving from the 
same source. 

Pope Pius XII in his Christmas Eve mes- 
sage last year wrote: “So we see public direc- 
tions for controlling the birthrates; pres- 
sure is brought to bear by the administrative 
machinery which concerns itself with so- 
called social protection; influence is exer- 
cised along the same lines upon public 
opinion. Finally, see how the natural right 
of the individual to be unimpeded in im- 
migrating or emigrating is not recognized 
or, in practice, is nullified under me pretext 
of a common good which is either falsely 
understood or falsely applied, but, neverthe- 
less, a pretext which is sanctioned and made 
to apply by legislative or administrative 
measures.” 


Medical and Hospital Care 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1953 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Nation is in the midst of great explora- 
tions and endeavor to discover a way in 
which to bring the costs of medical care 
within the people’s reach. It is of pro- 
found importance to the future course of 
our country that a free-enterprise solu- 
tion be worked out that will make un- 
necessary and will avert socialized med- 
icine. 

In my congressional district and in a 
number of communities of the West 
there has been worked out over the 
course of 20 years and there is effectively 
and successfully operating a completely 
private initiative system of comprehen- 
sive medical and hospital care that pro- 
vides a pattern by which socialized 
medicine can be avoided. 

The operations of this type of health 
service is reported in the current June 
20, 1953, issue of the Saturday Evening 
Post; and, under unanimous consent, 
I include portions of this revealing ar- 
ticle in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 
order that other groups of doctors and 
other organizations that are earnestly 
seeking an answer to Americans’ health 
needs may know what is possible to ac- 
complish. 

I have watched this voluntary, prepay- 
ment, comprehensive type of health plan 
develop in California. 

Henry J. Kaiser, the industrialist and 
builder, is the founder of the Kaiser 
Foundation which has 32 medical cen- 
ters, hospitals, and clinics in California, 
Oregon, and Washington, 

I am happy to report that the Kaiser 
Foundation within a very few weeks will 
call for bids to build an ultramodern 
hospital in my district at the city of 
Fontana, Calif. This will be the second 
Kaiser Foundation hospital in the area. 
Just this week the Kaiser Foundation 
dedicated a magnificent $3 million med- 
ical center at Los Angeles, and shortly 
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also will complete a similar medical 
center at San Francisco, with another at 
Walnut Creek, Calif. These are part 
of a current $9 million hospital expan- 
sion program which has been entirely 
privately financed. 

One of the great lessons for the coun- 
try is that Henry Kaiser has succeeded 
in proving that hospitals and voluntary 
prepayment health plan services at a 
cost the people can afford can be made 
available without Government subsidies, 
without Government grants, without 
bonding the taxpayers, and without 
charitable appeals to the people. I be- 
lieve this can prove a most valuable blue- 
print for all those desiring to meet the 
people’s health needs. 

The excerpts from the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post article follow: 

SUPERMARKET MEDICINE 
(By Lester Velie) 

The biggest squabble in medicine today is 
over prepaid group practice. Three million 
people now use this low-cost plan which 
seems wonderful to some, terrible to others. 
Here are the boons—and the evils—of a proj- 
ect that has the doctors all stirred up: 

Every month or so a balding medical pro- 
fessor bustles into some New York City union 
hall and prods paid-up customers to use 
what they’ve already bought. 

“You've paid our doctors to keep you well,” 
he'll say. “Give them a chance to do it. 
When are you getting your blood pressure 
checked?” 

He duns store clerks, dishwashers, factory 
hands to come and collect the cardiograms, 
the chest X-rays, the blood tests owed 
them—or just to have the doctor look at 
that sniffie. 

“And bring the wife and kids,” he pleads. 
“Costs you nothing. It’s on the plan.” 

The “plan” is the Health Insurance Plan 
of Greater New York, HIP for short. For a 
modest monthly fee its 400,000-odd sub- 
scribers can call or visit HIP’s doctors all 
they want—the only extra charge: $2 for a 
home call after 10 p.m. When HIP discov- 
ered not long ago that low-income subscrib- 
ers weren't coming around for care because 
they weren’t used to seeing doctors, a HIP 
executive, Dr. George Rosen, started his dun- 
ning rounds. It was good business for him 
to do so. As HIP’s director of “preventive 
services,” what Dr. Rosen could catch early 
was cheaper for HIP to treat than diseases 
long neglected. 

The HIP project is one of 160-odd compre- 
hensive-care plans that provide 3,200,000 
persons with varying amounts of their medi- 
cal needs for a basic fee plus additional 
charges for extras. Some provide little more 
than diagnosis. Some give birth-to-death 
care. Some, like the Endicott Johnson Corp. 
Plan at Johnson City, N. Y., are sponsored 
by an employer and are open to employees 
and dependents only. Others, like the Labor 
Health Institute at St. Louis, are run by 
unions for union members only. In some, 
doctors work for salaries; in others, for fees 
per treatment. The comprehensive-care 
plans we are concerned with—about 20 in 
number in 12 States—are those that are 
open to the public and practice prepaid 
group medicine. 

Here is how prepaid-group-health pro- 
grams work: The subscriber pays a monthly 
fee. Since most people are well most of 
the time, the good health of the many bal- 
ances out the ill health of the few and keeps 
the cost to everyone low. The subscriber 
is served by general practitioners and spe- 
cialists who work as a team, And he gets 
care as he needs it in medical center, home, 
or hospital. An eye test? A sniffle or a 
backache? An operation? In some groups, 
like HIP, it’s all on the plan—except the 
night-home-call fee, already noted, Others 


charge additional fees for childbirth and 
other extras. 

By itself, neither group practice nor pre- 
payment is new. The Mayo Clinic and 600 
other teams of doctors practice group medi- 
cine, and 85 million Americans prepay in- 
surance premiums that cover all or part of 
hospital or doctors’ bills: But the combina- 
tion of prepayment plus group practice, plus 
the contract to provide comprehensive care 
for one basic fee is a radical break with the 
past. It departs from the traditional way 
in which Americans have bought their medi- 
cal care and doctors have earned their liv- 
ing: a fee for every service. 

Already rooted in the Midwest and South- 
west, and sprouting on both coasts, the pre- 
paid-group-health plans are hailed by their 
champions as a new system of low-cost medi- 
cal care which must in time influence the 
care all Americans get, and the way they 
pay for it. 

You can see this new system taking form 
in the medical centers rising in California 
and New York. One is the $3 million hos- 
pital—a 7-story structure of concrete and 
glass with the lines of a tropical luxury 
hotel—just opened in Los Angeles by the 
Kaiser Foundation Health Plan which serves 
345,000 members in California, Oregon, and 
Washington, Another $3 million Kaiser-plan 
hospital is rising in San Francisco, and $1 
million Kaiser medical centers are blossom- 
ing near Oakland and at Fontana. In New 
York, HIP doctors have just opened an 
$850,000 clinic in Brooklyn and a $650,000 
clinic in Harlem. Twenty-seven such cen- 
ters dot New York City’s 5 boroughs and spill 
into suburbia, More will open this year. 

New methods are not born into the med- 
ical profession without pain. The fee-for- 
service doctor looks upon the group-plan 
centers with the same emotions that the 
corner grocery merchant must have felt when 
he saw the first supermarket. The group 
subscriber’s choice of doctors is limited to 
the physicians serving his group. He stops 
buying medical care in the open market. 
Besides, the comprehensive care for sub- 
scribers, involving many services for one 
basic fee, undersells the fee-for-service doc- 
tor and lures his patients. Where group 
medicine thrives, the fee-for-service doc- 
tor’s economic future is endangered. So the 
growth of prepaid group medicine has 
plunged the profession into one of the bitter- 
est controversies in medical history. 

. * * . . 


Here is what an early-detection checkup 
meant to one Kaiser-plan member. 

John Greer (that's not his name), 28-year- 
old factory manager, dropped around the 
Kaiser-plan center at Oakland recently. A 
general practitioner passed sensitive fingers 
over Greer's neck and reached for the tele- 
phone. Within half an hour, a radiologist 
had X-rayed Greer's neck, chest, groin, and 
back. In another 15 minutes a sample of 
Greer’s blood was on its way to the medicai- 
center laboratory. 

Three days later a specialist in internal 
medicine examined Greer and broke the 
news: We had our hematologist, specialist 
in blood disease, study your blood sample; 
both of us have gone over your X-rays with 
the radiologist. We suspect cancer of the 
lymph glands. But only a biopsy, an opera- 
tion to give us a bit of tissue to study, will 
tell for sure.” The biopsy, performed by 
health-plan surgeons and analyzed by a 
pathologist, confirmed the diagnosis: Hodg- 
kin's granuloma, a cancerlike disease that 
attacks the lymph glands. Greer received 
6 deep therapy X-ray treatments and was 
told to return in 3 months. 

A general practitioner and five specialists 
had served Greer. He spent 2 days in the 
plan's hospital. The cost, exclusive of the 
monthly subscriber's fee of $6.10 for himself 
and wife, was $5, consisting of five $1 regis- 
tration fees for visits to the medical center. 
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At his wife’s insistence, Greer saw an out- 
side doctor, who examined him, suggested 
further checkups, and charged him $10 for 
the first visit. This so impressed Greer 
that, with his $10 check, he wrote the 
physician: 

“It could have cost me over $1,000 in 
visits to your office, consultations with spe- 
cialists, X-rays, lab tests, and surgery, if I 
had bought my medical care piecemeal. And 
that would have covered only the diagnosis— 
with years of expensive X-ray treatments 
still to go.” 

Greer, an open-faced young man who came 
through unscathed as a paratrooper in the 
war, told me: “I may live another 10 years, 
maybe 15. But at least I won't have to sell 
my car or borrow on my home to pay the 
doctor bills—or leave my wife in debt 
when I go.” 

Prepaid group medicine didn’t make much 
of a splash until after the war. Then the 
late Fiorello H. La Guardia sparked the 
formation of HIP, and Henry Kaiser, the in- 
dustrialist, opened his employee medical 
program to the public. Within the last year 
the movement has picked up steam, chiefly 
on both coasts. The Kaiser plan gained 
150,000 members and is growing as fast as 
Kaiser can borrow money to erect new hos- 
pitals to serve new subscribers. With 
$9 million worth of medical centers bloom- 
ing, the Kaiser plan expects to have 500,000 
members by the end of this year. HIP in 
New York picked up 100,000 participants, 
to pass the 400,000 mark. And in Seattle, 
Wash., the Group Health Cooperative of 
Puget Sound, still a modest operation of 
31,000 members, is absorbing waiting lines 
of applicants as fast as facilities can be 
arranged. 

Elsewhere, prepayment groups grow mod- 
erately or hold theirown. The Group Health 
Association, of Washington, D. C., housed in 
a handsome $750,000 clinic, has doubled its 
membership since 1946, but numbers only 
19,600 members—and reflects such plans’ 
limited growth in nonindustrial areas, The 
cooperative health plans formed by doctors 
and laymen have in some cases reached the 
saturation point of enrollment in their com- 
munities. In the railroad town of Two Har- 
bors, Minn.—population five thousand- 
plus—the Community Health Center's 3,800 
membership has remained unchanged for 
the last 5 years. Only 1 new health coopera- 
tive has been formed this year: The Tri- 
County Community Hospital at Deer Park, 
Wash. Money-raising troubles and laws in 
some States that require medical-society ap- 
proval of health-care plans block the found- 
ing of others. 

Yet there are new forces for growth, La- 
bor unions and employers commanding mil- 
lions of dollars 1n welfare funds have be- 
come mass customers of medical care. The 
President's controversial Commission on 
Health Needs of the Nation, named by Harry 
Truman in late 1951, and consisting of doc- 
tors and laymen, recently made prepaid 
group medicine its chief recommendation. 
The Commission described such plans as “the 
most feasible means of financing the cost of 
medical care,“ and urged Government loans 
for group-health centers. Republican Sena- 
tors Irvine M. Ives, New York, and RALPH E. 
FLANDERS, Vermont, have introduced a bill 
to provide such loans. 

All this spurs its champions to predict 
that prepaid group medicine is the American 
answer to providing medicine for the mil- 
lions at a price they can pay. And it will 
avert socialized medicine, they argue. 

Chief protagonists of this view are Kaiser 
and a specialist in internal medicine, Dr. 
George Baehr, HIP’s president. 

Kaiser, always controversial, stumbled on 
group medicine while building the Los An- 
geles aqueduct in the California desert in 
1933. A young doctor, Sidney Garfield, car- 
ing for workers out of fees paid by industrial- 
compensation-insurance policies, found that 
it wasn’t the breadwinner but his dependents 
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that needed most care. Yet, because they 
weren't covered, their needs were neglected. 
Out of that need rose Kaiser's first group. 
Prepaid health plans cared for 110,000 Kaiser 
shipyard and steelworkers during the war, 
and later were opened to college faculties, 
store clerks, and union members. Today, 
less than 5 percent of the plan’s 340,000 mem- 
bers are Kaiser employees. The demand—in 
Oakland alone, 9,000 applicants are waiting 
to get in—convinces Kaiser that he has a 
proved pattern for meeting America’s medical 
needs on a self-supporting, private-initiative 
basis, 

With the direction of his industrial em- 
pire shifting to younger hands, Kaiser turns 
his energies to his new industry—health. 
And Kaiser energy, even at 71, is impressive. 
In recent months he laid siege to California 
bankers and won $5 million in loans with 
which to launch the $9 million worth of hos- 
pital construction already noted. 

He laid similar siege to eastern insurance 
executives with an even grander idea: 

“Set aside $1 billion of loans for doctors’ 
partnerships,” he pleaded. “This could build 
1,000 medical centers across the country and 
give low-cost care to 30 million people. 

“Look”—he produced architectural draw- 
ings—"“here’s my $3 million baby we're build- 
ing in San Francisco. Here's my $1,500,000 
baby we're building at Walnut Creek, near 
Oakland. Bankers are lending money be- 
cause they'll be self-supporting. Why don't 
you help others to do the same?” 

The insurance executives asked for a pros- 
pectus. 

In Washington, Kaiser urged Federal Se- 
curity Administrator Oveta Culp Hobby to 
support Federal Housing Agency insurance 
for group-medical-center loans. He button- 
holed Senators. 

Amid the uproar by doctor critics that 
these activities generate, Kaiser pounds the 
table and cries, “I'll win this battle! Noth- 
ing can stop me!” 

* * s . * 


Prepaid health plans differ widely. HIP, 
with a board of directors of doctors, business 
and labor leaders, and city officials, is the 
nonprofit, community type. Others, like the 
Ross-Loos Clinic at Los Angeles, are run by 
doctors’ partnerships for profit, The Kaiser 
Foundation Health Plan, dominated by an 
industrialist, introduces business and engi- 
neering principles to the job of producing 
medical care. 

At the Kaiser Foundation Hospital in Los 
Angeles you find you can’t enter the patient's 
room from the usual central corridor. You 
enter from one of two outside corridors. 
Kaiser engineers found that two nurses sta- 
tioned at the end of the usual hospital cor- 
ridor take an average of 692 steps to serve 16 
patients. To slash these steps to 96, the 
central corridor was turned into a work area, 
and the nurses placed at decentralized sta- 
tions—1 to each 4 rooms—with patients’ 
charts, drugs and X-rays at each station. 

On the two maternity floors, babies sleep 
in two-bassinet nurseries right behind their 
mothers’ heads and separated from them by a 
glass partition. The mother can have her 
baby by pulling the bassinet to her side 
through a drawerlike opening from the 
nursery. When she pushes the bassinet back, 
a light in the corridor signals the nurse that 
the baby is in her care. 

Convalescence is engineered for comfort 
and efficiency too. As soon as the patient can 
walk, he’s moved from the atmosphere of ill- 
ness to one of two floors atop the hospital. 
Here he rests in a hotel-type room and whiles 
away the time in lounges. This is pleasant 
for the patient and economical for the plan 
because maids replace nurses. 

I joined a group of 300 men in the Kaiser 
Plan's Oakland center one night to get an 
assembly-line view of the mass checkup, 
called the “multiphasic.” As the pretty re- 


a 
ceptionist took my name and plan number— 
given me that afternoon—she handed me a 
glass of glucose. 


“Gulp,” she said. “For the diabetes test.” 


I started gingerly on the testing round. 


First, my weight, slightly obese; and height, 
unimposing; and as I stepped from the scale, 
a swift check of my blood pressure—normal. 
In quick order I was chest-X-rayed and 
electrocardiogrammed. A technician sam- 
pled blood from a forearm vein, and I was 
handed a questionnaire that probed for ail- 
ments and emotional disturbances, 

A cherubic-faced young doctor glanced 
casually at my medical secrets and said the 
first, or mechanical, part of the multiphase 
checkup was over. Elapsed time, including 
the wait for the glucose to take effect and 
permit a blood-sugar test, 45 minutes. 

Several days later, in the second stage of 
the checkup, a doctor frisked me for aches 
and pains—elapsed time 20 minutes—and 
told me that this, plus the X-ray and other 
tests, proved me sound. Had my tests shown 
the need, the doctor said, I would have been 
sent on to a cardiovascular clinic for heart 
examination, or to an allergist for diagnosis, 
or to the hospital for surgery—or whatever. 
For women over 35, the multiphasic includes 
a pelyic examination by a gynecologist, who 
also makes a smear test for cancer. 

When a plan patient leaves a hospital both 
healed and solvent, he wants to tell his 
gratitude. 

“Men have suffered and died because they 
couldn’t afford what this plan gave me free,” 
a 60-year-old market-produce man, James 
Mackle, said at the Oakland Kaiser hospital. 
He rose from his wheelchair and walked. 
“I was an arthritis cripple until they gave 
me a plastic hip.“ Thirty-three days in the 
hospital and surgery on his right hip cost 
him $2—the price of two registration fees 
when he came for diagnosis. “It is a poor 
man’s godsend,” he said. 

But those who come for routine care tell 
another story. When 1,200 members come 
in daily, as in the Oakland center, and an- 
other 7,000 phone in for appointments, 
strains are put on the doctor, the patient, 
and, possibly, on the quality of service dis- 
pensed. While many Kaiser subscribers se- 
lect a doctor and see him by appointment, 
others establish no such relationship. The 
inevitable gripe results: The doctor is too 
cold.” 

Most Kaiser plan subscribers pay an aver- 
age $7 fee per month per family. Each visit 
to a medical center costs an additional $1 
registration fee. The new contracts with 
unions have dropped this charge for 90,000 
participants. The first home call costs $2, 
and there are other extras, such as $60 for 
childbirth, 

A nonprofit business that grossed $10,- 
900,000 in the San Francisco Bay area alone 
last year, the Kaiser plan is run so as to cre- 
ate funds which Kaiser, in unguarded mo- 
ments, describes as earnings or surplus. 
Subscriptions in the San Francisco Bay area 
last year paid the administrative and hos- 
pital costs of the plan, yielded earnings to 
doctors ranging from $8,400 to $35,000 per 
year—and still generated $1,365,000—Kaiser’s 
surplus—for use on a nurses’ school, for 
charity care, research, and new hospitals. 

Kaiser has been criticized inside and out- 
side his organization for cutting corners to 
achieve his surplus, and a former medical 
director, Dr. E. Richard Weinerman, left over 
it. But Kaiser fights like a tiger for his 
surplus. 

Heckled, he cried, “My philosophy is to ex- 
pand. I’m not a limited guy. Without a 
surplus, you don’t grow any more. You die.” 

While prepaid group medicine has just be- 
gun to grow, organized medicine’s opposition 
grows, too—and in direct proportion. 

“It’s unfair competition,” said the presi- 
dent of the California Medical Association, 
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Dr. Lewis Alesen, “The group subscriber has 
no free choice of physician and can't fire his 
doctor as my patients can. The group plan 
advertises, and it solicts my patients. But 
medical ethics bars me from soliciting 
theirs.” 4 

Organized medicine, however, has powerful 
sanctions to enforce its ethical standards. 
And these can and are being uséd by the lo- 
cal medical societies against the prepayment 
heretics. In New York City, the Queens 
County Medical Society has censured one 
HIP group medical director—a first step 
toward expulsion. The HIP doctor was ac- 
cused of benefiting from HIP advertising, 
and thereby violating medical ethics as stip- 
ulated by the society. HIP, a nonprofit in- 
surance corporation, advertises just as Blue 
Cross and other medical plans do; medical 
societies first recognized this right; then, as 
HIP grew, withdrew it. The Queens censure 
case is heading for the medical profession's 
supreme court, the judicial council of the 
American Medical Association, or the civil 
courts. If upheld, 950 HIP doctors would 
face expulsion from their societies. And ex- 
ile this would be. For they would then be 
barred from hospitals. They couldn't take 
examinations for certification as specialists. 

In California, county medical societies 
don’t bother to make charges of unethical 
practice against Kaiser plan doctors. The 
Alameda-Contra Costa Medical Association 
has recently rejected the membership appli- 
cations of three. 

The American Medical Association is gath- 
ering facts that it hopes will shed light where 
there is heat. 

“Much has been written for and against 
the Kaiser Foundation health program and 
HIP,” said Dr. George F. Lull, the secretary 
and general manager of AMA. “But feeling 
is so strong as to make these writings diffi- 
cult to evaluate. So, the AMA's councils on 
industrial health and medical service are 
assembling the facts on the costs and opera- 
tions of such plans, We are also interested 
in their relationships to their subscribers and 
to the medical profession. But the evalua- 
tion must rest with the county medical so- 
cieties.” 

There is hardly a family that doesn’t 
know what happens financially when se- 
rious or fatal illness strikes. When a bread- 
winner dies, his life savings often go to 
treat his final illness. Yet debt doesn't tell 
the whole story. Some Americans don’t get 
the health care they need because they don’t 
have the money to pay for it. 

Can prepaid group-health plans solve that 
problem? 

“The future of this type of plan will de- 
pend on its reception by the public, whom 
it must satisfy, and by the physicians, who 
must provide the service,” said Dr. Louis 
H. Bauer, the president of the American 
Medical Association. “But the limited choice 
of physicians involved in these plans has 
never been popular with the American pub- 
lic, nor has the capitation method of pay- 
ment or lay domination of the plans been 
popular with physicians.” 

I watched some Americans making up 
their minds about the prepaid group plans 
recently at a medical-care mass meeting of 
A. F. of L. culinary workers in Los Angeles. 
The union had just won 84 per month of 
additional health benefits from employers, 
and its leaders had been shopping for in- 
surance that would cover wives and children 
as well as members. 

“We can’t find what we want among the 
indemnity-insurance plans,” the union lead- 
ers reported. “It costs too much and it is 
out of reach of our welfare fund.” 

The culinary workers at this point and 
subsequent meetings voted to switch to the 
Kaiser group—bringing 17,000 participants 
into the plan. Similar medical-care shop- 
ping switched 30,000 New York City retail- 
clerks’ union members into HIP recently. 
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With this sort of impetus, prepaid group- 
health plans—problems and all—are grow- 
ing. Are they the answer to our need to 
provide mass medical care at low cost? Or 
shall we find that, as in many other fields, 
prepayment gives you just what you pay 
for? 


A Historical Gift 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1953 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to include a feature story 
from the Bridgeport Post concerning the 
gift of a historic relic to the Connecticut 
State Library by Mr. George C. Waldo, 
editor of the Bridgeport Post. 

The historical data concerning early 
life in the Colonies makes interesting 
reading, and I commend it to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues and the readers 
of the RECORD. 

The article follows: 


G. C. Watpo Gives Historic RELIC, 
CENTURIES IN FAMILY, TO STATE 


HARTFORD, June 16.—The treaty of capitu- 
lation by which the French fortress of 
Louisburg on Cape Breton Island off the tip 
of Nova Scotia was surrendered on June 16, 
1745, to an expeditionary force from the col- 
onies of Massachusetts and Connecticut, was 
today presented to the Connecticut State 
Library by George C. Waldo, editor of the 
Bridgeport Post-Telegram, 

The gift was accepted in behalf of the State 
by Justice William M. Maltbie and Secretary 
of State Alice K. Leopold of the Library Com- 
mittee. 

The document is signed by Gen, William 
Pepperell, commanding the land forces, Adm. 
Peter Warren for the Navy, and Commandant 
Duchambon for the French defenders. The 
fortress of Louisburg at that time was known 
as the Gibraltar of America and was sup- 
posed to be impregnable. 

The treaty is endorsed on its back, in 
General Pepperell's handwriting, for Lieu- 
tenant Frye.” 

“That was Lt. James Frye, Pepperell’s aide- 
de-camp,” Mr. Waldo said in making the 
presentation. “In imagination I can see 
General Pepperell handing the paper to his 
aide and saying, ‘Here Frye, take care of this.’ 
And Frye took such good care of it that one 
of his descendants still had it 208 years 
later.” 

The treaty came to Mr. Waldo through 
his mother, the late Annie Frye Waldo, who 
was James Frye’s great-great-granddaughter. 
With it were other Frye military documents 
including his commission as colonel of a 
Massachusetts Bay Colony regiment just be- 
fore the battle of Bunker Hill and his later 
commission as a colonel in the Colonial Army. 
The first of these commissions is signed by 
Joseph Warren, the great Massachusetts 
patriot who was killed at Bunker Hill, and 
the other commission by John Hancock, for 
the Continental Congress. 

“I am keeping these commissions,” Mr. 
Waldo explained, “because they seem to me 
to be solely of family interest and no public 
importance, but possession of the Louisburg 
‘Treaty would seem to go rightfully to the 
State of Connecticut, successor to the little 
colony which away back in 1745 furnished 
1,100 men for this expedition against 
Louisburg.” 


Two 


The history of this expedition has a highly 
ironical twist in the light of modern events, 
Mr. Waldo said, The colonists were anxious 
to wipe out the menace of Louisburg because 
it was the harbor from which French priva- 
teers set forth to harass shipping up and 
down the New England coast. So when war 
between England and France gave the excuse 
the expedition against Louisburg was 
launched from the colonies and achieved the 
impossible, 


“GIBRALTAR” STORMED A MONTH 


The besiegers took the “Gibraltar of 
America” by surprise, turned the captured 
land batteries against the fortress itself, and 
effected its surrender after a month’s siege. 
Then they returned home, well satisfied with 
their success. 

“But 3 years later in the treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle,” Mr. Waldo said, “Great Britain 
traded Louisburg back to the French in ex- 
change for Madras, which the French had 
captured, and the colonists then had their 
work to do all over again. Contemporary 
brea ee say they were quite bitter about 
this.” 


Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Association 
Favors Passage of Trip-Leasing Bill 
(H. R. 3203) Reported by the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce and Without Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1953 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Association 
has sent to me as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce a strong appeal for the passage 
of the trip-leasing bill, H. R. 3203, as re- 
ported by the committee and strongly 
opposing any amendment thereto. 

The reasons the association has set 
forth are forceful and convincing. I in- 
clude the letter received by me from the 
association. It reads as follows: 

FRESH FRUIT AND 
VEGETABLE ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., June 16, 1953. 
Hon. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. WOLVERTON: We have read the 
report submitted by your committee recom- 
mending the enactment of H. R. 3203, the 
trip-leasing bill, with amendments. The 
issues involved have been most ably and 
effectively presented. 

We have noted with particular interest 
that a substitute bill is to be submitted. We 
should like to point out that any proposal 
which seeks to restrict the free movement 
of the agricultural exempt hauler will narrow 
the agricultural exemption contained in sec- 
tion 203 (b) (6) of the act and ultimately 
will operate to nullify it. 

Exempt haulers must move rapidly from 
one producing area of the country to an- 
other, depending upon the maturity of the 
crops and the demands of agriculture. Dur- 
irg the same producing season exempt haul- 
ers will move Florida citrus and vegetables, 
Georgia peaches and melons, Virginia ap- 
ples, New Jersey truck crops and Maine po- 
tatoes. Also, they will move cotton in the 
Souta, grain and livestock in the Midwest, 
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and frésh fruits and vegetables in many of 
the large producing areas. 

Any attempt, by statutory method or oth- 
erwise, to restrict the return movement of 
these exempt haulers to the same or approxi- 
mate point of origin or to intermediate points 
in the same State or via reasonably direct 
routes from the point of destination, will 
destroy the very flexibility this type of trans- 
portation affords and is needed by agricul- 
ture. 

A substitute proposal permitting the ex- 
empt hauler to trip-lease his vehicle by 
limiting the return movement to point of 
origin “over a reasonably direct route” was 
considered by your committee in the course 
of the hearings on this bill and was wisely 
rejected. Such a proposal would reduce the 
flexibility required and would be back-door 
approach to nullifying the agricultural ex- 
emption. 

A similar attempt by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to write in a so-called 
concession to agriculture in its order of 
May 18, 1953, in Ex Parte No. MC-43, Lease 
and Interchange of Vehicles by Motor Car- 
riers, was entirely unacceptable to the agri- 
cultural groups because it sought to provide 
unrestricted trip-leasing to motor vehicles 
owned by a producer or grower of agricul- 
tural commodities or of livestock when that 
vehicle was returned to a point in the State 
from which the agricultural products or live- 
stock were transported originally, and the 
grower or producer furnished the author- 
ized carrier with a statement giving the ori- 
gin and destination of the shipment and 
authorized the driver to lease the vehicle 
for the return trip. Such a provision would 
provide little relief because few farmers are 
equipped, or have the time, to haul their 
own products. Farmers are in the business 
of growing agricultural products and not 
in the transportation business. 

If the proposal submitted by the minority 
attempts in any way to restrict the return 
movement, such a proposal would be unac- 
ceptable and definitely narrow the transpor- 
tation services now available to agriculture. 

The opponents of trip leasing have at- 
tempted to place all motor carriers in the 
category of haulers or nonhaulers of agri- 
cultural products. This is an impossible 
classification. The record before your com- 
mittee indicates that there are authorized 
carriers who handle agricultural products 
regularly. On the other hand, there are ex- 
empt haulers who handle agricultural prod- 
ucts most of the time, but are forced to trip 
lease when such products are not available 
for a return haul following the movement of 
the exempt commodities to a terminal mar- 
ket. The flexibility of the agricultural 
hauler could be destroyed by statutory re- 
quirements suggested by the substitute pro- 
posal or the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion regulation, 

There is nothing in the record before your 
committee to indicate any significant differ- 
ence in the total number of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission safety violations between 
leased and owned vehicles or regular driver 
employees and owner-drivers. Likewise, the 
United States Supreme Court, in its deci- 
sion of January 12, 1953, in American Truck- 
ing Associations, Inc. v. United States (344 
U. S. 298), failed to find anything in the 
record in that case (MC-43) to support such 
a contention. The Court said: 

“The conclusion that highway safety may 
be impaired rests admittedly on informed 
speculation rather than statistical certainty. 
A road-check examination conducted by the 
Bureau did not indicate any significant dif- 
ference in the number of safety violations 
between leased and owned vehicles.” 

H. R. 3203 would give the Commission spe- 
cific statutory authority to require common- 
carrier responsibility with respect to leased 
equipment, but without regulation of the 
duration of leases, and would preserve and 
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reaffirm the integrity of the agricultural ex- 
emption as intended by the Congress when 
it was enacted. 

We respectfully urge, therefore, the en- 
actment of H. R. 3203 as amended and 
reported by your committee. 

Sincerely, 
C. W. KITCHEN, 
Executive Vice President. 


“It Is a Spiritual Struggle” (Eisenhower) 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1953 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, once more 
President Eisenhower has reminded the 
American people of the spiritual ap- 
proach needed if we are to successfully 
meet the challenge of this day in history. 
In almost every speech I have made on 
the world situatior in the last 7 years, 
I have expressed my deep conviction 
that— 

The basic reason why the free world has 
lost so much ground to the Soviet-dominated 
world, and the reason so many peoples and 
governments pathetically imagine it is pos- 
sible to get a real and lasting agreement 
with Communists everywhere, is because 
they have failed to understand the nature 
of the world struggle. Basically it is not Just 
a struggle between the United States and 
the Soviet Union, or between capitalism and 
communism as two economic systems, or 
between West and East, or between the free 
world and the Soviet-dominated world. 
Fundamentally, it is a conflict between two 
philosophies of life, two concepts as to the 
nature of man, which means two concepts 
as to the nature of God, or whether there 
is a God, and a moral law in the universe. 


When all our people understand the 
true nature of the struggle, as our Pres- 
ident does, we will end our idle dreaming 
that a Korean ceasefire means an end of 
the conflict. We will also recognize that 
military and economic mobilization can- 
not succeed without full mobilization of 
the spiritual forces in our civilization. 

Nowhere has this been stated more 
cogently than in the following editorial 
from the Christian Science Monitor of 
June 12, 1953: 


Ir Is A SPIRITUAL STRUGGLE 


At Minneapolis, President Eisenhower re- 
minded us that the struggle of the free world 
today is one which engages “every aspect of 
our lives.” He touched on military, eco- 
nomic, political, and other phases of it. 
Then, climaxing this description of the vari- 
ous kinds of struggles, he said: 

“It is a spiritual struggle—for one of 
communism’s basic assumptions about the 
nature of men is that they are incapable 
of ruling themselves, incapable, the Com- 
munists say, of attaining the spiritual stand- 
ards and strength to solve national problems 
when these require voluntary personal sac- 
rifices for the common welfare.” 

The President's perceptive statement goes 
to the heart of the great conflict—two con- 
cepts of man. And these derive from differ- 
ing concepts of God. We should make more 
progress in combating communism if we un- 
derstood this more clearly and used more 
consciously and confidently the idea-weapons 
a superior concept of man furnishes, 


The military, political, economic, and ide- 
ological claims of communism would cause 
much less trouble were they not fired by 
the fanaticism of a counterfeit religion. 
This must in the end be overcome not by 
force or suppression but by the devotion 
inspired by true religion, with its truth 
proved in daily living. 

Communism's god is a paternalistic state, 
supposedly omnipotent and providing a ma- 
terial paradise for a kind of man who sup- 

ly has no need for spiritual goods, for 
truth, liberty, and justice. Inadequately as 
the free world yet understands and practices 
true religion, it does have a God, who as a 
loving Father supplies His children with 
spiritual ideas which—in the measure they 
are accepted and used—enable each indi- 
vidual to meet his needs. 

Communism’s god, the state, man-created 
like the idols of old, demands sacrifice, but 
relies chiefly on the power of coercive collec- 
tivism. It claims greater efficiency than free 
systems, but actually can never match the 
harmonious effectiveness of voluntary co- 
operation achieved by men who have grasped 
even faintly the measure of their own ca- 
pacities as sons of God or sensed the mean- 
ing of brotherhood. 

The free world possesses superior spiritual 
weapons in this basic struggle. But it must 
use them. We see examples of failure every 
day. We see free men accepting the Com- 
munist estimate of them—as “incapable of 
ruling themselves, incapable * * * of at- 
taining the spiritual standards and strength 
to solve national problems.” The President 
could well have added “international prob- 
lems,” for in them the common welfare often 
appears harder to discern—as Korea is il- 
lustrating. 

Every pursuit of a selfish advantage that 
conflicts with the common good, every pres- 
sure group seeking special privileges, every 
thoughtless or deliberate stirring of hate and 
suspicion—all these are visible failures to 
reach the “spiritual standards” the President 
mentioned. But if we recognize that this is 
essentially a “spiritual struggle” and learn 
better to use the weapons that “are not 
carnal, but mighty through God to the pull- 
ing down of strongholds” we shall progress 
in overcoming the “darkness of this world.” 


Trip-Leasing Bill (H. R. 3203) as Re- 
ported by Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Is Favored by All 
Types and Kinds of Producers, Ship- 
pers, and Many Types of Motor Car- 
riers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o; 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1953 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, for 
the convenience of the Members of the 
House I include in my remarks a list of 
those individuals and organizations ap- 
pearing before the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce in favor of 
the trip-leasing bill, H. R. 3203, designed 
to preclude the Interstate Commerce 
Commission from making any regulation 
that would fix a compulsory time for 
leasing a vehicle contrary to the prac- 
tices that now prevail, and for many 
years have prevailed, and, as permitted 
by the Motor Carrier Act of 1935. The 
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names and the page number of their 
testimony are as follows: 


ORGANIZATIONS AND INDIVIOVALS WHo SUB- 
MITTED TESTIMONY FAVORING ENACTMENT OF 
H. R. 3203 


1. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Washington, D. C. (Matt Triggs, p. 23). 

2. The National Grange, Washington, D. C. 
(Lloyd Halvorsen, p. 32). 

3. National Farmers Union, Washington, 
D. C. (Angus McDonald, p. 57). à 

4. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, Washington, D. C. (Charles F. Hawes, 
p. 43). 

5. United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C.; Western Growers 
Association, Los Angeles, Calif.; Idaho Ship- 
pers Association, Idaho Falls, Idaho (Dur- 
ward Seals, p. 354). 

6. Northwest Horticultural Council, Yak- 
ima, Wash.; Washington State Apple Com- 
mission; Winter Pear Control Committee; 
Hood River Traffic Association; Rogue River 
Valley Traffic Association; Wenatchee Valley 
Traffic Association; Yakima Valley Traffic As- 
sociation (Ernest Falk, p. 80). 

7. International Apple Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (Samuel Fraser, p. 336). 

8. National Fisheries Institute, Inc., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (V. L. Hodges, p. 73). 

9. Growers and Shippers League of Flor- 
ida, Orlando, Fla. (Gordon Stedman, p. 329). 

10. National Live Stock Producers Associa- 
tion, Chicago, III.; American National Cat- 


tlemen's Association; National Wool Growers 


Association; Texas and Southwestern Cattle 
Raisers Association; Texas Sheep and Goat 
Raisers Association (Lee J. Quasey, p. 82). 

11. Motor Carriers Leasing Conference, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. (Howell Ellis, p. 60). 

12. Milton E. Diehl, attorney, Washington, 
D. C. (p. 378). 

13. Middle Atlantic Transportation Co., 
Inc., New Britain, Conn. (D. L. Sutherland, 
p. 302). 

14. Maxwell W. Wells, attorney, Orlando, 
Pla. (p. 343). 

15. American Association of Nurserymen, 
Inc., Washington, D. C. (Richard P, White, 
. 91). . 
K 16. Private Carrier Conference, American 
Trucking. Associations, Inc., Washington, 

D. C. (Joseph E. Keller, p. 294). 

17. California Grape and Tree Fruit 
League, San Francisco, Calif, (J. A. Mont- 
gomery, p. 87). 

18. Dairy Industry Committee, Washing- 
ton, D. C. (M. H. Brightman, p. 509). 

19. Florida Fruit and Vegetable Associa- 
tion, Orlando, Fla. (LaMonte Graw, p. 515). 

20. Georgia Peach Industry, Macon, Ga, 
(W. C. Bewley, p. 514). 

21. Vegetable Growers Association of 
America, Inc., Sparrows Point, Md. (Hon. 
Karu C. KinG, Member of Congress, State of 
Pennsylvania, pp. 15 and 507). 

22. Missouri Farmers Association, Colum- 
bia, Mo. (Fred V. Heinkel, p. 290). 

23. National Association of Commissioners, 
Secretaries, and Directors of Agriculture (J. 
Roy Jones, p. 319). 

24. National Association of Hothduse Veg- 
etable Growers, Torre Haute, Ind. (O. Keith 
Owen, p. 86). 

25. National Council of Private Motor 
Truck Owners, Washington, D. C. (C. 5. 
Decker, p. 291). 

26. National Onion Association, Kenton, 
Ohio (Veril Baldwin, p. 88). 

27. Salem County (N. J.) Board of Agri- 
culture, Salem, N. J. (B. G. Wegner, p. 510). 

28. Texas Citrus and Vegetable Growers 
and Shippers, Harlingen, Tex. (Willis R. 
Deines, p. 89). 

29. Texas Farm Bureau Federation, Waco, 
Tex. (J. Walter Hammond, p. 445). 

30. Armour & Co, Chicago, III. (Paul E. 
Blanchard, p. 296). 

31, AAA Transportation, Inc., Indianapolis, 
Ind. (H. W. Speyer, p. 209). 
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32. Peter A. Berancki, freight broker, 
Philadelphia, Pa, (Anthony P. Bernacki, p. 
509). 

33. Bolton Broiler, Inc., 
(W. D. Bolton, p. 506). 

34. Safeway Truck Lines, Inc., and others, 
Chicago, III. (Joseph M. Scanlan, pp. 292 and 
424). 

2 Super Trucking Co., Inc., Minneapolis, 
Minn. (Leonard T. Juster, p. 514). 

36. Hon. Kir CLanpr, Member of Congress, 
State of Michigan (p. 70). 

37. Hon. JoHn J. Dempsey, Member of 
Congress, State of New Mexico (p. 287). 

38. Karl D. Loos, Solicitor, United States 
Department of Agriculture, on behalf of Sec- 
retary of Agriculture (p. 393). 


Commerce, Ga. 


Revolt in Berlin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1953 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, this week in 
Berlin the myth that all the Russian- 
dominated peoples are happy and con- 
tented and enthusiastically supporting 
their “democratic” regimes was dra- 
matically exploded when thousands of 
East German citizens faced tanks and 
guns in a demonstration against the 
Russian dictatorship. The importance 
of these demonstrations in the struggle 
against communism is summed up in the 
following editorial from the St. Paul Dis- 
patch, St. Paul, Minn., of June 17, 1953: 


REVOLT IN BERLIN 


Now we have a real “peace offensive” and 
it’s not the one the Soviet Government has 
been springing. It has been made by the 
stout people of East Berlin, who today have 
risen by the scores of thousands to continue 
the protests and demonstrations begun on 
Tuesday. 

The East Berliners can be put down. Mar- 
tial law has been declared and tanks and ma- 
chine guns rule the streets. But what never 
can be put down is this declaration of inde- 
pendence. The East Berliners have ex- 
pressed what is undoubtedly in the hearts of 
the people of the unhappy satellite countries 
all the way from the Baltic to the Black Sea, 
and from Poland to Austria. It is revolt, and 
the news must shake the Kremlin to its 
foundations. 

Eight years of tyranny have not made duti- 
ful slaves out of those people. And if the 
Russian armies ever march, the Kremlin can 
count on nothing from those people. Would 


Austin Truck Service, Inc., Waukegan, 
III.; Budreck Truck Line, Chicago, II.; Lloyd 
A. Campau, Detroit, Mich.; Central and 
Southern Truck Lines, St. Louis, Mo.; Chi- 
cago Southern Transportation Co., Chicago, 
III.; Chicago Trailer Transport, Inc., Chicago, 
III.; Chrispens Truck Lines, Inc., Chicago, 
III.; Distributors Service Co., Chicago, III.; 
Ellsworth Freight Lines, Inc., Eagle Grove, 
Iowa; Lance Motor Transportation Co., chi- 
cago, III.; Lee Brothers, Inc., Chicago, III.; 
Mid States Trailer Transport, Inc., Chicago, 
III. 

NotTes.—(1) Page numbers indicated refer 
to page number in printed hearings on H. R. 
3203 before House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce April-May 1953. (2) 
Name indicated parenthetically refers to rep- 
resentative testifying or submitting state- 
ment on behalf of organization. 


the satellite armies march with or against 
the Russians? How many divisions would 
Russia have to hold back to watch the hostile 
populations along the supply routes of its 
mrain striking force? 

The rebellion of the East Berliners is a 
symbol. It stands for Soviet failure in east- 
ern Europe and perhaps in Russia itself. Here 
must in fact be a major key to the peace 
offensive. The Soviet Government sues for 
peace because it knows it cannot make war. 

The real makers of peace today are the 
satellite people, led by the East Berliners. 
They are the ones who are forcing the Krem- 
lin to change its tune. They will be among 
the authors of real peace if it ever comes, 

The events in East Berlin today also tear 
away some fancy Soviet camouflage. In re- 
cent years the fiction has been maintained 
that the peace is kept in East Berlin and East 
Germany generally by the people’s police. 
This is a semimilitary force, the nucleus of 
a future Communist army—such was the 
the Soviet plan. Since 1948 the Russian 
troops of occupation have been little in evi- 
dence. They have been kept back and out 
of sight. 

Gone in the first flash of trouble is that 
fiction. Those were Russian tanks and Rus- 
sian machine guns and Russian soldiers 
manning them that today took over the 
streets of East Berlin. They will subdue the 
rebels, but they will not subjugate them any 
more now than in the past; in fact quite the 
contrary. 

This is the beginning of big trouble for the 
Soviet Government, and it may mark the 
opening of a new and far more hopeful period 
of history. 


The Baltic Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1953 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to include in my remarks 
a resolution adopted at the Baltic free- 
dom rally and sent to me by Mr. Leon- 
hard Vahter, president of the Baltic 
States Freedom Committee: 


Whereas the Government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, after its infamous 
and secret deal with Hitler Germany by de- 
vious processes in June 1940, invaded with 
its armed forces the independent Republics 
of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania and sup- 
pressed their freedom; and 

Whereas the rulers of the Kremlin, after 
having occupied the Baltic States and in 
order to break the resistance of the freedom- 
loving peoples of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithu- 
ania, began there a regime of terror, mass 
arrests, mass murder, and started during the 
night of June 13 to 14, 1941, mass deporta- 
tions of the Baltic peoples to the remote and 
Arctic regions of Soviet Russia, where they 
are dying in the huge forced labor camps: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we solemnly and forcefully 
protest against this act of flagrant aggres- 
sion and these inhuman practices of the 
government of the Soviet Union; we declare 
our deep satisfaction with the aims of the 
policy of the United States directed toward 
the liberation of the Soviet-enslaved states 
of central and eastern Europe, and we pledge 
our support to this policy by all means at 
our disposal; we wholeheartedly support 
Resolution 231, concerning the Baltic States, 
submitted to the House of Representatives 
by the Honorable CHARLES J. Kersten, Repre- 
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sentative, of the State of Wisconsin, which 
urges the creation of a special congressional 
committee to investigate the facts and cir- 
cumstances of the Soviet aggression against 
the Baltic States; we further urge the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to submit the 
case of the present enslavement of our na- 
tions and the inhuman practices of the Gov- 
ernment of the U. S. S. R. tending to physi- 
cally annihilate the nations of Estonia, Lat- 
via, and Lithuania to the United Nations for 
consideration; finally we declare our faith in 
the fraternity of the Baltic peoples and in 
the solidarity of all Communist-enslaved 
nations in their fight for freedom and for 
restoration of their independence and the 
establishment of the United States of Europe 
and solemnly warn the free world against 
being trapped by the treacherous Communist 
peace campaign. 


Tariff Reciprocity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1953 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, appended 
is an article from the June 15, 1953, is- 
sue of the Freeman, by Dr. N. I. Stone, 
an economist who has specialized in the 
tariff and foreign trade during his many 
years’ service in the Capital. As chief 
economist of the United States Tariff 
Board, he participated in negotiations of 
a number of reciprocal trade agreements 
with foreign nations. 

The article follows: 

TARIFF RECIPROCITY 
(By N. I. Stone) 


In the light of congressional opposition to 
the renewal of the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments, urged by the President, Mr. Henry 
Ford II's recent call for free trade has 
startled the Nation. 

The chief support in Congress for Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's tariff policy comes from 
the Democratic contingent. * * * 

On the eve of a vote by Congress deciding 
this issue it might be enlightening to its 
members as well as to a new generation of 
citizens—Republican in particular—to take 
a look at an almost forgotten chapter in the 
history of our foreign relations. They will 
perhaps be surprised to discover that it was 
Republican rather than Democratic states- 
men of an earlier day who set the precedent 
for Mr. Ford’s radical proposal. 

Sixty-five years ago the leading statesman 
of that day, James G. Blaine, Secretary of 
State in the Harrison administration, and 
unsuccessful Republican candidate for Presi- 
dent, conceived the bold idea of offering a 
customs union to all the Latin American 
countries. He succeeded in winning the 
support of a Republican Congress. On May 
24, 1888, President Harrison approved an act 
passed by Congress authorizing the President 
“to arrange a conference between the United 
States of America and the Republics of Mex- 
ico, Central and South America, Haiti, San 
Domingo, and the Empire of Brazil.” Point 
2 of the 8 measures on the conference agenda 
called for measures toward the formation 
of an American Customs Union.” 

Sixteen months later the International 
American Conference convened in Washing- 
ton. The delegates appointed a committee 
on the customs union which, after 3 months, 
was unable to reach a unanimous conclusion. 
The committee rejected the idea of a customs 
union that implied the adoption of a com- 
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mon tariff applicable to all the countries in 
the union, which it found impractical. 

As an alternative, the majority suggested 
the negotiation of reciprocity treaties among 
American nations interested; if these proved 
successful, they might, through gradual ex- 
tension, ultimately “reach unrestricted reci- 
procity or free trade among some or all the 
American nations.” 

The minority, consisting of the delegates 
from Argentina and Chile, was unwilling to 
go even that far and submitted its own reso- 
lution: “to reject the project of a customs 
union between the nations of America.” 

The opposition to the proposal of the 
United States came then, as it has at nearly 
every Pan American Conference since, from 
Argentina. Its delegate reproached the 
United States for duties on Argentine prod- 
ucts, particularly wool. In vain did the 
United States delegates argue that their pro- 
posal of free trade would relieve Argentina 
of these onerous duties and would secure 
duty-free admission of her wool to the 
United States. 

In the end, it was not Argentina’s opposi- 
tion that defeated the free trade proposal, 
but considerations of revenue. The confer- 
ence was not devoid of useful and perma- 
nent results. Out of it grew, among other 
things, the organization first called the 
Bureau of American Republics, and now 
known as the Pan American Union, with 
headquarters in a beautiful marble building 
in Washington. 


REPUBLICANS INITIATE RECIPROCITY 


Blaine’s magnificent vision, although fun- 
damentally sound, proved too far ahead of 
his time. The argument that import duties 
could not be dispensed with because they 
constituted “the main source of revenue of 
all the American nations” was not mere 
rhetoric. In the United States, receipts from 
customs at that time amounted to 58 per- 
cent of the total revenue of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. In the other American countries 
the percentage was much higher, customs 
yielding the bulk of the revenue. , 

Had the customs revenue at that time con- 
stituted the insignificant fraction of the 
total revenue to which it has been reduced 
since the adoption of the income tax (about 
1 percent in the United States and from 10 
to 20 percent in Latin America), Blaine’s 
bold initiative might have met a better fate. 
The Blaine move for a customs union on 
the American Continent proved a curtain- 
raiser for a broader movement, in a geo- 
graphic sense. It started with the McKinley 
Tariff Act of 1890, which raised tariff rates 
to a record height. Blaine was anxious to 
keep the door open for further efforts in 
support of the resolution adopted by the 
Pan-American Conference favoring reciprocal 
tariff agreements between American coun- 
tries. 

The McKinley bill of 1890 passed the House 
without any provision for reciprocity. Secre- 
tary Blaine used his influence to secure the 
adoption by the Senate of a clause conferring 
upon the President the power to impose 
duties on sugar, molasses, tea, coffee, and 
hides, if any country “imposes duties or 
other exactions on the agricultural or other 
products of the United States, which, in view 
of the free introduction of sugar, molasses, 
tea, coffee, and hides into the United States, 
he may deem reciprocally unjust or un- 
reasonable.” 

Under this clause, retaliatory in form 
rather than reciprocal, tariff agreements were 
entered into with six Latin American Re- 
publics. In return for the free admission 
of the products mentioned, these countries 
reduced, and in some cases abolished their 
duties on various United States products, 
chiefly agricultural. Great Britain and Spain 
concluded similar agreements for their col- 
onies in the Caribbean. France and Ger- 
many, interested in the export of beet sugar, 
also entered into reciprocal agreements with 


the United States. None of these agreements 
required Senate ratification. 


TARIFF ACTS OF THE NINETIES 


Such were the modest beginnings of tariff 
reciprocity conceived by a Republican Secre- 
tary of State, passed by a Republican Con- 
gress, and approved by a Republican Presi- 
dent. 

These tariff agreements did not remain 
long in force. They came to an end in 1894 
when the Democratic Congress in the second 
Cleveland administration passed the Wilson 
Tariff Act, which put sugar on the dutiable 
list, for revenue only, of course. Inciden- 
tally, the duty provided protection for the 
Louisiana cane growers. Two years later 
William McKinley was elected President, and 
the Republicans regained control of Con- 
gress. They lost no time in passing the 
Dingley Act raising the tariff to new heights. 
This time they retained the duty on sugar 
frankly for the benefit of the beet-sugar 
refiners of Republican Michigan and Utah. 

President McKinley now assumed the lead- 
ership in pressing for reciprocity. The Ding- 
ley Act provided for two sets of reciprocity 
agreements. One section of the act author- 
ized the President to grant certain reductions 
of duty on wines, brandies, paintings, and 
statuary in return for recriprocal concessions, 
without requiring the submission of the 
agreements to the Senate for ratification. 
Another section provided for broad reciproc- 
ity treaties subject to ratification by the 
Senate. 

A number of treaties with European coun- 
tries were negotiated and became known as 
the Kasson treaties after John Kasson, whom 
McKinley appointed Special Commissioner 
to handle the more ambitious reciprocity 
treaties. However, since they required Sen- 
ate ratification by a two-thirds vote, which 
was considered hopeless, the Senate Finance 
Committee never allowed them to reach the 
floor of the Senate. 

President McKinley was chagrined at the 
outcome and opened his second term with 
a drive for the adoption of the Kasson trea- 
ties. His last speech, delivered in Buffalo 
on the eve of his assassination, was epito- 
mized by the phrase “the period of exclu- 
siveness is past.” It became the rallying 
cry of the advocates of reciprocity at the 
turn of the century. 

As his last political testament it was faith- 
fully adhered to by his successors, Theodore 
Roosevelt and William Howard Taft. Under 
the leadership of these three Republican 
Presidents, the reciprocity policy was incor- 
porated by Republican Congresses in the 
tariff acts of their day: The McKinley Act of 
1890, the Dingley Act of 1897, and the Payne- 
Aldrich Act of 1909. 

The Democratic opposition in Congress in 
those days took a negative attitude toward 
reciprocity, repeating the old shibboleth of 
“a tariff for revenue only.” However, when 
the Democratic Party came to power in 1913 
it adopted, under the leadership of President 
Woodrow Wilson, two understanding Re- 
publican tariff ideas: A Tariff Commission 
and tariff reciprocity. 

* * . * . 


This coalition has weakened the Hull recl- 
procity agreements in many ways, notably 
by adding the escape clause reserving the 
right to cancel any reduction in duty if the 
increased imports “threaten serious injury to 
the domestic industry.” 

The greatest threat to the continuation 
of reciprocity has attracted little, if any, 
public attention, It is the proposal that 
the trade agreements hereafter are to be 
submitted to both Houses of Congress for 
prior approval, The authors of this pro- 
posal are indignant in their denunciation of 
the “usurpation” by the Executive of powers 
vested in the Senate by the Constitution. 
They seem to forget that the method of con- 
cluding tariff agreements within a definite 
framework set up in advance by Congress, 
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as distinct from treaties negotiated by the 
Executive on his own initiative, was con- 
ceived by the eminent Republican leader, 
James G. Blaine, and incorporated by that 
“arch-priest of protection,” William McKin- 
ley, in the Tariff Act of 1890, and reincorpo- 
rated in the Republican Tariff Acts of 1897 
(Dingley) and 1909 (Payne-Aldrich). 

If the move to require approval by Con- 
gress of every tariff agreement were to suc- 
ceed, it would sound the death knell of tar- 
iff reciprocity as it has been practiced in 
this country for more than 60 years. Except 
for the treaties with Cuba and the Philip- 
pines providing for special tariff treatment 
when we severed our ties with them and a 
treaty with Canada (which failed to take 
effect), no reciprocity treaty has been passed 
by Congress in all these years. All of the 
several such treaties negotiated in the ad- 
ministrations of William McKinley and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt were smothered in the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee. 

An astute Republican leader once put his 
finger on the fundamental weakness in our 
tariff setup when he remarked that “the tar- 
iff is a local issue.” Every Congressman and 
Senator is primarily concerned with satisfy- 
ing the demands of his constituents for the 
protection of local industries. Whether the 
local interest fits into the picture of the 
broad national interests does not usually 
concern him, and he is responsible to no one 
for that aspect of his legislative record. 

Short of changing the Constitution, the 
reciprocity system as it has developed in this 
country offers the one approach by which 
considerations of national rather than 
strictly local interests can be given due 
weight. Congress issues a broad directive 
indicating the maximum concessions which 
may be made to foreign nations; within that 
framework the Executive may negotiate for 
mutual concessions. In such negotiations 
the relative importance of the interests in- 
volved naturally determines the weight at- 
tached to tariff concessions on various items, 
To refer the agreement back to Congress for 
approval would open the gates to a second 
round of logrolling in the House and Senate 
which would upset the delicate balance of 
reciprocity arrived at after months of nego- 
tiation with some 30 nations. The changes 
made by Congress would require further ne- 
gotiation with those nations and endless 
shuttling between Congress, the State De- 
partment, and the foreign capitals and per- 
haps ultimate failure to reach an agreement. 


CAN WE MAINTAIN OUR EXPORT TRADE? 


It is the consensus of opinion among 
American economists that the phenomenal 
growth of our industries has been due not 
so much to our protective tariffs as to free 
trade among our States, which has created 
a continent-wide market and made mass pro- 
duction possible. Europe, cut up into a 
number of relative small areas surrounded 
by tariff walls, has limited markets unable 
to absorb the large volume of mass-produc- 
tion industries, As a result, the United 
States has the world’s lowest production 
costs in the face of the highest wage scales. 

The world is hungry for our manufactured 
goods, and only the shortage of dollars keeps 
our export trade from being much greater 
than it is. We must buy from foreign na- 
tions the things they can produce more 
cheaply than we do, so that they may have 
the dollars with which to buy what we pro- 
duce at lower cost, 

The very people who profess an abiding 
faith in the system of free competitive enter- 
prise seem to get panicky at the mention of 
increased imports in competition with our 
products, The idea that our great industries 
would be put out of business by competition 
from other countries whose industries, oper- 
ated on a much smaller scale, are greatly be- 
hind ours in equipment, efficiency, and ca- 
pacity for volume output, is absurd. Wit- 
ness Mr. Ford’s call for free trade, 
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True, not all industries measure up to 
Ford’s productivity or efficiency. Some of 
the smaller industries and individual con- 
cerns may not be as well equipped to meet 
foreign competition because of inefficiency 
and excessive use of costly manual labor; but 
that is hardly a good reason for taxing 150 
million people for their benefit. Some would 
survive in spite of charging higher prices 
because of their ability to make prompt de- 
liveries and to render special services beyond 
the capacity of a manufacturer across the 
seas. Some, spurred by the new foreign com- 
petition, would adopt improved methods or 
machinery that would give them the ad- 
vantage over the new competitor. Those 
that could not adjust to the new situation 
would go into another business or occupa- 
tion. Their workers would find employ- 
ment in other plants in the same industry 
or in the enlarged export industries. 

The extent to which the fear of an in- 
vasion of our markets by foreign competi- 
tors is exaggerated is indicated by this state- 
ment by Paul G. Hoffman: 

“A most liberal estimate of the volume of 
competitive goods that Europe could sell in 
the United States even in the year 1953 would 
be less than a billion and a quarter dollars. 
This billion and a quarter dollars should be 
measured against the total production of 
goods in the United States of $140 billion. 
Clearly the absorption of any such amount 
of competitive goods (less than 1 percent of 
our domestic production—NIS) could not 
have appreciable effect upon our economy.” 

Since the end of the last war our exports 
have exceeded imports by about $5 billion a 
year. The only thing that has enabled us 
to maintain this lopsided balance of trade 
year after year is the Marshall plan, under 
which we tax our people the amount of 
money we give to foreign nations to enable 
them to pay for the excess of our exports 
over imports. When we stop giving away 
‘this money, our exports are bound to drop 
by that amount with the ensuing loss of 
Wages to labor, loss of profits to business, 
and loss of taxes to the Government. 

We present to the world a curious spec- 
tacle of denouncing our allies for trading 
with Communist areas, yet by tariff bar- 
riers deny to them the only alternative mar- 
ket—the United States. The protectionist 
Members of Congress fail to see that the very 
survival of these nations is at stake, unless 
they have access to either of these markets. 
The Communist bloc is ready to welcome 
them with open arms. Will the Republican 
Congress awake before it is too late? 


Danger Signals on the Local Government 
Front 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, there is 
no doubt that the bad example set by 
our Federal Government in its spending 
policies during recent years has been 
reflected in equally questionable State 
fiscal operations. During January of 
this year, 42 State legislatures went into 
session. In some two-thirds of these leg- 
islatures, the budgets proposed by those 
charged with making such estimates rec- 
ommended spending at levels higher 
than the estimated revenues. Most of 
these States are fortunate enough to 


be operating with balances on hand, but 
in at least six States, there is definite 
prospect of deficits at the end of the cur- 
rent year. 

With the tremendous increase in birth 
rates which became apparent during the 
war years now about to be realized in 
large additions to the school population 
and with the emphasis upon vast new 
highway projects and institutional needs 
of our States, the spending pressures are 
undoubtedly rising. It should still be a 
sound rule for States—and the Federal 
Government as well—to spend less than 
is received in income. Any other way 
lies chaos, 


National Council of Farmer Cooperatives 
Favors Trip-Leasing Bill (H. R. 3203) 
as Reported by Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce and Op- 
posed to Any Amendment Thereof 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1953 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the largest and most extensive organ- 
izations representing farmers’ coopera- 
tive business organizations is the Na- 
tional Council of Farmers Cooperatives. 
It has made a close and careful study of 
the whole subject of trip leasing as ap- 
plies to agriculture products, livestock, 
fish and shell fisheries, and horticultural 
products, subjects of exemption under 
the Motor Carrier Act of 1935, and the 
effect on cooperatives of the recent or- 
der made by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission curtailing right to lease 
trucks. 

The result of the study it has made is 
contained in a letter addressed to me as 
chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

It favors the trip-leasing bill reported 
by the committee and is opposed to any 
amendment thereof. 

I include as part of my remarks the 
letter above referred to. It reads as 
follows: 

NATIONAL COUNCIL oF FARMER 
COOPERATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 17, 1953. 
Re H. R. 3203 (trip leasing). 
Hon. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 

Chairman, House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, House 
Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. WOLVERTON: We have learned 
that it is intended by some of those opposed 
to the trip-leasing bill, H. R. 3203, to pro- 
pose an amendment to the bill as reported 
by your committee whereby the prohibition 
therein set forth upon the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s authority to regulate 
the duration of leases of motor vehicles or 
the compensation thereunder shall apply 
only where the movement immediately pre- 
ceding was of ordinary livestock, fish (in- 
cluding shellfish) or agricultural (includ- 
ing horticultural) commodities (not includ- 
ing manufactured products) exempt under 
the provisions of section 203 (b) (6). 
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quowipusmre posodord ey. Jo Juypiom UI, 
might make it appear at first reading that 
it is intended to preserve to agriculture the 
full use of trip-leasing and other short-term 
leasing of motor vehicles as presently prac- 
ticed. A careful examination of the word- 
ing, however, and consideration of how this 
amendment would apply to some of the prac- 
tical operating situations involved in mar- 
keting the food and fiber of the Nation, will 
readily show that this amendment will nar- 
row the effective value of the “agricultural 
commodities exemption” in the Motor Car- 
rier Act, and on further analysis might prove 
even more injurious to agriculture and our 
total economy than some of the other re- 
strictive amendments which have been pro- 
posed, considered by your committee, and re- 
jected. 

I shall briefly set forth several basic ob- 
jections to the proposed amendment which 
readily come to mind, to illustrate how the 
amendment would adversely affect transpor- 
tation flexibility: 

1. There are literally thousands of trucks 
owned by farmers or associations of farmers, 
which derive their exemption from Federal 
regulation under section 203 (b), (4a) and 
(5) of the Interstate Commerce Act rather 
than section 203 (b) (6) as referred to in 
the proposed amendment. It is certain that 
this amendment could and probably would be 
interpreted so that such trucks could not 
be leased for a return trip from market even 
when the forward movement to the market 
consisted of agricultural commodities. 

2. There are many trucks, some owned by 
farmers, others by associations of farmers, 
and still others by independent. motor car- 
riers, which haul in the distributive process 
farm production supplies destined ulti- 
mately, and in many cases directly to the 
farm. Under the proposed amendment, 
trucks could not be utilized for a return: 
movement under lease even though the 
movement immediately preceding involved 
items such as fertilizer, insecticides, feed, 
farm machinery, and other similar items so 
essential for production of agricultural com- 
modities and so closely tied in with farming 
operations. 

3. The proposed amendment would pro- 
hibit successive trip leases no matter how 
essential in order to facilitate a movement 
of agricultural commodities. To illustrate, 
a truck owned by Trucker A hauls a load of 
tobacco from a point in Tennessee to Rich- 
mond, Va. At Richmond he leases his truck 
to an authorized carrier for a load of general 
freight to Asheville, N. C. At Asheville, N. C., 
rather than return empty to Tennessee, his 
home base, Trucker A has an opportunity to 
lease his truck to an authorized carrier for 
a load to his area of origin in Tennessee. 
Under the proposed amendment, the truck 
could not be leased just for the trip from 
Asheville, N. C., to the Tennessee point be- 
cause the movement immediately preced- 
ing” was not of exempt cargo as described in 
the amendment. Therefore the truck must 
return empty from Asheville, N. C., to Ten- 
nessee. The practice of engaging in more 
than one trip-lease operation in returning 
to the area of origin is very common and 
essential in implementation of the “agricul- 
tural commodities exemption.” 

4. Under the proposed amendment, trucks 
which normally operate under the exemption 
in section 203 (b) (6) of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act could not be leased for a single 
trip or other short periods by authorized car- 
riers for hauling manufactured products 
during those off-season periods when such 
trucks were not needed for the hauling of 
agricultural commodities. 

The above objections deal only with points 
wherein the proposed amendment is basically 
unsatisfactory from the point of view of agri- 
culture. There are, we believe, objections to 
the proposed amendment of even more far- 
reaching importance from the standpoint of 
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sound public policy. 
two of these matters. 

5. The economic justification to lease 
trucks for any needed period is the same for 
those authorized carriers whose trucks never 
haul agricultural or other exempt commodi- 
ties, or only occasionally, as for those car- 
riers whose trucks on the immediately pre- 
ceding movement hauled exempt commodi- 
ties. 

It could be argued that as a concession to 
agriculture, the amendment to be proposed 
has some merit. We do not believe that the 
amendment can be justified on the basis of 
principle, equity, or the interests of the pub- 
lic generally, including all groups. 

6. Finally, the amendment would provide 
a wide area for administrative abuse by those 
demonstrated to be unsympathetic to the 
policy established by Congress in the agri- 
cultural commodities exemption; would 
result in a new line of cases before the Com- 
mission and in the courts costly to shippers, 
carriers and the Government; and would 
practically invite wholesale violations since 
obviously neither the Commission nor any 
agency of the Federal Government could be 
provided with the personnel to make any 
pretense at determining whether the move- 
ment immediately preceding the movement 
of trucks under lease, was a movement of any 
of the types of commodities specified in the 
amendment. 

The administrative difficulties under pres- 
ent law which representatives of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission have described 
before your committee in recent public hear- 
ing and the claimed need of the Commission 
for more personnel and more funds, would 
manifestly be multiplied many-fold if the 
proposed amendment should be adopted. 

We believe the above reasons provide suf- 
ficient justification to request that the pro- 
posed amendment be rejected and the bill 
as reported by your committee be adopted. 

We respectfully urge your best efforts to 
that end. 

Sincerely yours, 
L. JAMES HARMANSON, Jr., 
General Counsel. 


I shall refer to only 


Handling America’s Senior Citizens 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, 100 years 
ago, the average age of the American peo- 
ple was 19. Half of our population was 
below voting age. Today, more than half 
of the total population is over 30 years 
old. The age of 65 has become a yard- 
stick for retirement. In 1900 only about 
1 million Americans were 65 or over. 
Today 11,500,000 of us are at this age 
level. In 1960, the figures indicate that 
some 16 million of our senior citizens will 
be active and alert members of our so- 
ciety. As the number increases, retire- 
ment and pension programing becomes 
an important concern for the Nation. 
Under the present old-age assistance 
program, some 2,600,000 people received 
an average of $48 per month from the 
funds set up by Uncle Sam, in combi- 
nation with the State governments. 
The Federal program of old-age insur- 
ance provided last year for 3,100,000 men 
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and women with average monthly pay- 
ments of $49, for a total of more than 
$114 billion. Our railroad retirement 
pension system lists 250,000 recipients 
receiving total benefits of some $361 mil- 
lion in 1952. At the same time, private 
pension planning has expanded to a 
point where some 11,500,000 Americans 
are now covered by industrial pensions. 
Twenty years ago, only about one and a 
half million were included. 

In the planning process, the provisions 
for more and more of our citizens who 
have reached the age of voluntary re- 
tirement must be carefully considered. 
It is certain to become a major item of 
the national budget in the near future. 


What We Can Learn From Our Mistakes in 
Korea if We Will 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1953 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following article: 


KOREAN ARMISTICE Has TIMELY LESSON 
For Us 


(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 


Ending without winning the Korean war is 
bad enough. It has undermined the pres- 
tige of the United Nations and of the United 
States. It has given vast encouragement to 
the Chinese Communists, as their ferocious 
last-minute offensive in order to gain a couple 
of mountains amply demonstrates. 

The armistice can however serve a useful 
purpose if it causes us to identify the factors 
that have brought it about. 


UNITED STATES READINESS 


Chief among these was our unreadiness to 
pay the price of our policy. As Wayne Geis- 
singer, Syngman Rhee'is former United 
States adviser, has demonstrated, at the be- 
ginning our objective was the same as 
Rhee's, namely, the unification of all Korea 
by arms. The offensive up to the Yalu at 
the end of 1950 proved this beyond the 
shadow of a doubt. 

But when Red China came to the assist- 
ance of Red Korea, various kinds of ob- 
jectors to intervention came together. There 
were the American isolationists who want us 
to fight wars only on American soil. There 
were the American generals who wanted no 
war (or only a very little war) in Asia. 
(These were the same who had kept South 
Korea semidisarmed and who refused the 
offers of troops by other U. N. countries un- 
less these countries were able to furnish 
supplies for them.) There were the allied 
European peoples and governments who 
wanted us to reserve our entire strength 
for defending them. And there were cer- 
tain Asian governments led by Nehru of 
India who were determined to prevent an- 
other white victory over Asians. 

These groups wanted to close down the 
Korean war as soon as possible and at al- 
most any price. So they first invited an 
armistice offer and then suggested that it 
could at least be looked into. Naturally, 
once we looked into any such offer, we were 
lost. Dictatorships can turn their fighting 
on and off like a faucet. Once a democracy 
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stops fighting, it can hardly ever begin 
again. The people will not stand for it. 
Particularly, they will not again reactivate 
a war which their leaders insist they must 
not win. 

Therefore, once we accepted the princi- 
ple of an inconclusive armistice, nothing but 
insane provocation by the enemy could have 
galvanized our citizenry into approving an- 
other attempt to win. 


WEAKENED TERMS 


As a result—this could be foreseen 2 years 
ago—we have progressively whittled down 
our armistice conditions until not much 
remains but a thoroughly equivocal situa- 
tion. 

To justify this unjustified surrender, 
United States champions of retreat are in- 
venting the most extraordinary legends. 
They are saying that the armistice demon- 
strates that we lacked the strength to over- 
come Red China or indeed to win any war 
in Asia. They overlook the fact that with 
one-third of our military power we had just 
brought to book a far tougher enemy than 
Red China, namely, imperial Japan. 

No, there is but one explanation for this 
armistice—lack of will. 

Those in high place who have meekly 
yielded to defeatists at home and abroad will 
have to accept full responsibility for their 
decision. If the armistice turns out badly, 
they will have no valid excuse, 

MINIMIZE RESULTS 

Those of us who disapproved of any armis- 
tice short of victory (and still do) can still 
perhaps minimize the harmful results of our 
lack of moral courage. 

This armistice could cost the further loss 
of Indochina. It must not be allowed to 
even if this entails further fighting. 

It could cost us a pro-Communist switch 
in Japanese policy. This would be the prel- 
ude to our expulsion from Asia. 

Worst of all, it could inaugurate a new 
period of phoney “cooperation” with Chinese 
or Russian Communists whose deepest per- 
manent wish is to destroy us and all we stand 
for. This would be the threshold to further 
defense economy on the part of our legisla- 
tors and culminate in a new world war. 

The only way we can prevent our unhappy 
retreat in Korea from leading to greater dis- 
asters is to make this surrender the last. 
From now on, what we must seek, or create 
whenever we can, is.a dozen Syngman Rhees, 
patriots who put country above expediency 
and who are ready, if necessary to go down 
fighting. 

This to my mind is the real lesson of the 
Korean armistice, 


Motor Carriers, Shippers, Cooperatives, 
Agricultural Livestock, Fish and Shell 
Fisheries, and Horticultural Producers 
Favor Trip Leasing Bill (H. R. 3203) 
Reported by Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 
IN THE ROE ne Ya) eee 
Friday, June 19, 1953 


Mr. WOLVERTON. The widespread 
support for the trip leasing bill—H. R. 
3203—as reported by the Committee on 
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Interstate and Foreign Commerce is evi- 
denced by the numerous and varied tele- 
grams and letters I have received, ad- 
dressed to me as chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

I include as part of my remarks some 
of these communications, from many 
different States, as evidence of this wide- 
spread interest in favor of the bill as re- 
ported, If space permitted, I could pre- 
sent similar communications from every 
State in the Nation. I submit the fol- 
lowing as illustrative: 

WELCH’s, 
THE WELCH GRAPE Juice Co., INC., 
Westfield, N. Y., May 14, 1953. 
Hon. CHARLES WOLVERTON, 

Chairman, House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, House 
of Representatives, Washington, 
D. C. 


Dran Sm: Recent statements attributed 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
the effect “that its pending prohibition 
against the trip-leasing of trucks probably 
will cause no increase in the cost of agricul- 
tural commodities, and in some cases will re- 
sult in a reduction of such changes,” is cer- 
tainly not based on fact. 

An example of the type of transportation 
that would suffer increased costs if trip-leas- 
ing were prohibited follows: 

Fruit and vegetable growers through their 

marketing exchanges try to diffuse shipments 
of their produce to faraway markets in the 
shortest possible time. This requires the 
utilization of a great number of trucks at 
one time, who take a load of produce to a 
distant point, and at destination trip-lease 
to a common carrier for a load to an area 
where the trip-leasing process can be re- 
peated. In this manner peak shipping re- 
quirements of agricultural products are han- 
dled at a lower cost due to trip-leasing and 
revenue of return loads, which absorbs its 
share of the cost of operation. Common car- 
riers as a rule do not service this type of 
hauling. 
Ik trip-leasing is allowed to be banned, 
rates to haul these agricultural products in 
season to distant markets will increase, as 
the revenue derived from the one-way haul 
of produce would have to be sufficiently high 
to cover cost of operation for the empty re- 
turn trip. 

In general, it is hardly conceivable that a 
common carrier would be able to reduce 
transportation costs and give good service 
without the use of trip-leasing owner-oper- 
ated trucks. Certainly anyone conversant 
with the problem knows that common car- 
riers cannot tie up capital investment in suf- 
ficient equipment to take care of peak de- 
mands, which at best comprise a small per- 
centage of yearly use of this extra equipment. 
Cost of possession of this peak demand 

uipment, multiplied by the number of 
carriers affected, would certainly result in a 
terrific waste of money (depreciation, li- 
censes, insurance, maintenance, etc.) and 
Manpower, which could only result in in- 
creased costs to shippers and in turn in- 
creased costs to the ultimate consumer. 

In our opinion, as shipper and private car- 
rier, trip-leasing of owner-operated truck 
equipment provides a flexible pool of equip- 
ment and personnel to all carriers, provid- 
ing them the means by which peak demands 
of shippers can be met, giving them good 
service at the lowest possible cost. This 
would not be possible if common carriers had 
to bear the extra burden of investment and 
resultant costs to give this service. 

In our operation, as manufacturers of 
canned goods, fruits and vegetables are 
hauled in from harvest points by trip-lease 
haulers, who are available to us during this 
peak period only because they can trip-lease 


to our area, Our requirements during har- 
vest seasons necessitate the hauling of ap- 
proximately 60,000 to 80,000 tons of grapes 
and 12,000 to 15,000 tons of tomatoes within 
a 2- to 3-week period. The use of these trip- 
lease haulers assists us materially in keep- 
ing our costs down for hauling fruits and 
vegetables from receiving stations through- 
out the area. These savings are passed on to 
the consumer in lower cost of the finished 
product. 
We strongly urge favorable support to en- 
act bill H. R. 3202. 
Very truly yours, 
FRANK J. BARRY, 
General Traffic Manager. 
By VINCENT F. MANUELL, 
Supervisor of Warehoustng and 
Company Vehicles. 


INTERNATIONAL APPLE ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., June 19, 1953. 
Hon. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Wotverton: We have just 
learned that it is proposed to introduce an 
amendment to H. R. 3203, as reported out 
by your committee, when it is brought up 
for consideration on the floor of the House. 
It is our understanding that this proposed 
amendment would make exemption of a 
truck from the ICC’s 30-day minimum lease 
regulation contingent upon its having 
hauled on “the movement immediately pre- 
ceding” commodities exempt under section 
203 (b) (6) of the Interstate Commerce Act. 

While on the face of it, this would appear 
to be agreeable to any agricultural inter- 
ests and to those whose commodities would 
come within the section 203 (b) (6) exemp- 
tion, there are angles to an amendment of 
this type which would not only leave the 
regulations applicable to certain trucks 
exempt under the provisions of section 203 
(b), but would also create additional ad- 
ministrative problems. 

Raising the question as to how the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission’s Bureau of 
Motor Carriers would or could administer 
the law if amended in this fashion, we point 
out the fact that ICC has admitted their 
difficulty in policing present motor carrier 
regulations, claiming lack of personnel and 
funds. How would the Bureau of Motor 
Carriers, as a practical matter, check on trip- 
leased trucks and be able to ascertain 
whether “the movement immediately pre- 
ceding” was one exempt under section 203 
(b) (6)? Or is this a law to be written 
into the statutes to be ignored, or perhaps 
only used on selected occasions? 

With the limiting of trip-leasing to trucks 
operating under the section 203 (b) (6) 
exemption, what of trucks of farmers exempt 
under section 203 (b) (4a) and trucks of 
cooperative associations under section 203 
(b) (5)? It is true that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has exempt the trucks of 
farmers from the leasing regulations issued 
by them under MC-43 by permitting them 
to lease their vehicles for any period. How- 
ever, we question the legality of that reg- 
ulation should the proposed amendment 
to H. R. 3203 be adopted. 

Again and again, we have emphasized the 
necessity for moving perishable crops when 
they are ready for market and the need to 
have transportation available at that time. 
If the independent truckers are to be stran- 
gled by a legal technicality of this kind, not 
only the producer but also the consumer will 
inevitably suffer. You may say, “But the 
agricultural hauler will be exempt under the 
amendment,” and that is quite true. Never- 
theless, should he pick up two nonexempt 
loads consecutively on a return trip, he 
would automatically come under the 30-day 
leasing provision of ICC regulations, 
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As I pointed out in my letter to you under 
date of May 25, the itinerant truckers who 
operate over the country are small-business 
men. They should be left in their present 
independent position since they supply a 
needed service to producers and shippers of 
agricultural commodities and also provide 
supplemental equipment for certificated 
carriers if and when the need arises. 

There are periods when agricultural com- 
modities are not available for movement and 
when the itinerant trucker must turn to 
other fields to earn his livelihood. To tie 
him up for a period as long as 30 days may 
remove him from the agricultural hauling 
field when he is desperately needed. 

The practice of trip-leasing is an eco- 
nomically sound one since its utilizes trans- 
portation facilities to the fullest extent, 
During the war, ICC encouraged, even de- 
manded, the fullest use of every mile a truck 
moved on grounds that an empty truck was 
an economic waste. While tires and gaso- 
line are no longer in short supply, there is 
still no reason to bring about economic 
waste through Government regulations, 

We again urge passage of H. R. 3203 as 
reported out from your committee and with- 
out amendment. 

Sincerely yours, 
SAMUEL FRASER, 
Executive Vice President. 


— — 


J. I. Case Co., 
Racine, Wis., May 28, 1953. 
The Honorable CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
Chairman of the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN WOLVERTON: From the 
enclosed copies of letters you will note our 
very keen interest in the subject which is 
covered by H. R. 3203, which refers to the 
rules and regulations governing the leasing 
of motor carrier equipment, and which bill 
provides for amendment of the ICC Act so as 
to remove from the jurisdiction of the ICC 
the authority to prescribe definite periods of 
time which will constitute a lease trip, un- 
der which motor carrier equipment can be 
legally leased by other carriers for their own 
operations. 

Our letters are self-explanatory and we 
trust you will have the time and opportunity 
to review the same, and thereby you will un- 
derstand our position in this very important 
procedure, 

Trusting that we will have your favorable 
consideration and support of H. R. 3203, and 
thanking you very much therefor, wish to 
remain 

Yours very respectfully, 
J. I. Case Co., 
A. F. Bowman, 
Traffic Manager, 


RACINE, WIS., May 27, 1953. 
The Honorable L. H. SMITH, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SMITH: Wish to take 
the liberty of again calling to your atten- 
tion the subject of trip leasing of motor 
equipment as covered by our letter of April 
2, 1953, to you, and wish to advise with 
reference thereto that this subject is now 
covered by House bill H. R. 3203, and we 
are advised that hearings thereon will soon 
be heard before the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, of which 
the Honorable CHARLES A, WOLVERTON is 
chairman. 

Since ours of April 2 the ICC has pro- 
mulgated rules specifying conditions under 
which motor vehicles may be leased by the 
various types of carriers, including private 
carriers, like ourselves, these rules to be- 
come effective September 1, 1953, unless 
otherwise prohibited as would be the case 
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were bill H. R. 3203 approved and passed by 
Congress, and which we certainly hope will 
be the final action on this very important 
matter; accordingly, we wish to repeat the 
statements as made in ours of April 2, and 
in calling the present status of the situa- 
tion to your attention, to urge your very 
favorable consideration and support of this 
legislation, which will be very important to 
the private shippers’ operations. 

Appreciating very much your continued 
favorable consideration, wish to remain, with 
our very kindest regards, 

Yours very truly, 
J. I. Case Co., 
A. F. BOWMAN, 
Traffic Manager. 

The Honorable CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
Washington, D. C. 

Private Carrier Conference, Washington, 
D. O. 

This for your information. 


HILLYARD CHEMICAL Co., 
St. Joseph, Mo., May 25, 1953. 
Hon. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
Chairman, House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 

Honoraste Sir: It has just been brought 
to our attention that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on May 19 issued an order 
setting September 1 as the effective date for 
its leasing rules and regulations, which we 
are assuming to be the cancellation of trip 
leasing throughout the Nation by the motor- 
truck industry. 

Along with this order, we understand it 
has issued several amendments to its leas- 
ing regulations, one of which is as follows: 

“A carrier may lease the motor vehicle 
owned by a producer or grower of agricul- 
tural commodities or of livestock for any 
period where such producer or grower uses 
the vehicle in transporting his agricultural 
commodities or livestock to market and the 
motor carrier desires to use it for transpor- 
tation authorized by its certificate on the 
return of the vehicle to a point in the State 
from which the agricultural products or 
livestock were transported, provided the 
motor carrier receives at the time of the 
lease a statement signed by such producer 
or grower giving the origin and destination 
of the shipment of agricultural commodities 
or livestock and authorizing the driver to 
lease the vehicle for the return trip.” 

We wish to plead with you, Senator, that 
in view of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission's amendment as outlined above, that 
you do everything to urge passage of H. R. 
3203 in its original form before the effec- 
tive date of September 1 of the Commis- 
sion's order. 

Our company will be severely injured and 
our distribution interrupted through the 
cancellation of trip leasing. We have ware- 
house stocks throughout the United States 
to which we ship truckloads with our own 
equipment and it is seldom possible for us 
to bring back a load of materials on the re- 
turn trip from our warehouses and we must 
sublease our trucks to common carriers for 
the return of our equipment. 

There is nothing wrong in this operation 
and it enables us to keep our stock in our 
warehouses in a uniform condition and in 
sufficient amounts to take care of our trade, 
and, at the same time, it is of great assist- 
ance to the common carriers who lease our 
equipment for these return trips. 

We are, therefore, going to urge, Senator, 
that you do everything possible to secure 
passage of H. R. 3203 before September 1 
because it will be necessary upon that date 
to dispose of all of our motortruck equip- 
ment, as we shall be compelled to cease this 
type of operation from that date on. We 
Will be greatly handicapped by not being able 
to serve our warehouse stocks in this manner. 


We are, therefore, going to urge that you 
use your every influence toward the passage 
of this bill prior to September 1, 1953. 

Yours truly, 
H. D. Morrow, 
Traffic Manager. 


SEATTLE, WAsH., May 14, 1953. 
Hon. CHARLES WOLVERTON, 

Chairman, House Committee, Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C.: 

As sales managers for members Wenatchee- 
Okanogan Cooperative Federation who ship 
four to five thousand carloads deciduous 
fruits annually, we endorse and strongly 
urge enactment H. R. 3203, for our shippers 
use both rail and motor carriers to move 
their fruit. Railroads certified common and 
contract motor carriers have insufficient 
equipment move fruit crop this territory, 
consequently shippers obliged rely on and 
extensively use agriculturally exempt motor- 
trucks. Such trucks provide flexibility 
routes. Deliveries not otherwise available 
which important to shippers. Makes possi- 
ble split shipments several receivers neigh- 
boring communities not served by railroad 
or certified motor carrier, thus increasing 
outlets. Proposal Interstate Commerce 
Commission minimum lease period 30 days 
would prohibit trip leasing, which extremely 
detrimental fruit shippers this territory. 

Gwin, WHITE & Prince, INC. 


SEBASTOPOL, CALIF., May 15, 1953. 
Hon. CHARLES WOLVERTON, 
Congressional Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Believe agriculture facing extremely severe 
handicap if trip leasing of trucks discontin- 
ued. It is our opinion passage of H. R. 3203, 
as amended, exempting agricultural prod- 
ucts from trip-leasing ban of major impor- 
tance to agriculture. 

R. E. OFEHLMANN. 


WASHINGTON GROWERS 

CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION, INC., 

Wenatchee, Wash., May 15, 1953. 
Hon. CHARLES WOLVERTON, 

Chairman, Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN WOLVERTON: Our asso- 
ciation, representing some 2,000 fruitgrowers 
in north-central Washington, have, on previ- 
ous occasions, expressed our concern on H. R. 
3203, amending Interstate Commerce Act, to 
permit continuation of trip-leasing of trucks, 
to our congressional delegates, particularly 
WARREN G. MAGNUSON and WALT Horan, and 
we are assured of their support. 

However. we are apprehensive as to opposi- 
tion by certain interests to this bill and hope 
that through your influence as chairman of 
this important committee you will do every- 
thing in your power to secure its passage. 

It is needless in this letter to cite the dis- 
advantages that will accrue to our industry 
in the event this bill is defeated, but it 
would certainly disturb the orderly market- 
ing program and would result in inestimable 
damage to our growers, with consequent loss 
to our industry. 

Trusting that you will join with our con- 
gressional delegates, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
L. E. Lowe, 
Manager. 


WESTFIELD, N. Y., May 15, 1953. 
Hon. CHARLES WOLVERTON, 

Chairman, House Committee, Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, House 
of Representatives: 

Read Commissioner James K. Knudson’s 
statement before your committee. He has 
been misinformed. Trip leasing of trucks 
for movement of farm products necessary for 
farmers economic life. To kill this bill 
would have a devastating effect on both 
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farmers and consumers’ prices. Hope your 
decision will be favorable. 
FRANK J. Barry, 
General Trafic Manager, National 
Grape Co-operative Association, 


THe Pyramim Rueser Co., 
Ravenna, Ohio, May 25, 1953. 
The Honorable C. A. WOLVERTON, 

Chairman of the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Wo.Lverton: In the interest of 
providing efficient and economical transpor- 
tation service without prejudice to all ship- 
pers, it is sincerely hoped that you will give 
your full support to the passage of bill H. R. 
3203 in its original form. 

Any amendments that have been suggested 
to this bill, we feel are detrimental to the 
transportation industry and all concerns 
using this service. We sincerely trust that 
this bill will receive a favorable action. 

Very truly yours, 
E. C. STIBBE, 
Trafic Manager. 
MEREDITH FisH Co., 
Sacramento, Calif., May 18, 1953. 
Congressman CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: It is our understanding crip- 
pling amendments have been submitted to 
you on H. R. 3203. 

It is imperative this bill go through just 
exactly the way the bill is designed without 
any amendments. We need the unscheduled 
truck hauler and independent truck opera- 
tors in order to conduct our business and 
not be under the jurisdiction of the contract 
haulers. Trip leasing is necessary for the 
economy of our business as well as the over- 
all economy of the buying public. Industry 
operates in many remote points, and it is 
entirely impractical for a contract carrier 
to operate service to our business from re- 
mote points because we have peaks and 
valleys in our business, and are subject to 
wide fluctuations in tonnage of merchandise 
to be moved, and it has to be moved fast, and 
by working with trip-lease operators we can 
conduct our business both economically and 
with a great deal more efficiency and speed. 

We earnestly ask you to not support the 
amendments proposed to H. R. 3203. 

Very truly yours, 
LLOYD TURNACLIFF, 
Manager. 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC., 
Enid, Okla., May 11, 1953. 
Hon. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 

Chairman, Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Sm: I am informed that House bill No. 
3203, which would prevent the Interstate 
Commerce Commission from placing into 
effect its restrictive rules and regulations 
governing the leasing of motor equipment, 
has been referred to your honorable com- 
mittee. 

We believe that recent rulings of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, which have 
been upheld by the United States Supreme 
Court, and which prevent the trip leasing of 
truck equipment, are a definite barrier to 
progress and the development of economical 
transportation, and will ultimately result in 
untold waste in manpower, equipment, and 
an inevitable increase in the cost of con- 
sumer goods. 

For this, and many other reasons that we 
do not like to take your time in numerating 
herein, we respectfully urge the passage of 
House bill 3203. s 

Yours very truly, 
E. E. TORBETT, 
Traffic manager, 
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Harrissure, Pa., May 15, 1953. 
Hon. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Understand vote on H. R. 3203 imminent, 
On behalf our 80,000 farmer patrons we re- 
spectfully urge your favorable action on this 
legislation as introduced. Regulation of 
term of leases certainly not in public inter- 
est. Present law prohibits illegal practices 
complained of by Commission. Proper pro- 
cedure is enforcement of present law not de- 
struction of agricultural exemption. Passage 
of H. R. 3203 preserves needs of agriculture 
and benefits consumers. 
T. VERNON HANSEN, 
Manager, Traffic Division, Pennsyl- 
vania Farm Bureau Cooperative 
Association. 


An Appreciation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. DAWSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1953 


Mr. DAWSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er— 


Of all the virtue which heaven has to give, 
May it be with understanding that we live. 


Did I live now where I was born, the 
Honorable J. L. Prccner would be my 
Congressman. In talking over home 
conditions with him, he showed me a 
tribute which Mrs. Dorothy C. Pilcher, 
his wife, had written on the life of one 
whom she knew well. I think it is beau- 
tiful in construction, expression, philos- 
ophy, and sentiment. 

I hope she will continue to write on 
matters of everyday life. I am of the 
opinion that she will become as famous 
for her prose as is Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
for her poetry. I share this article with 
you: 

Isom HUNTER 
(By Mrs. Dorothy C. Pilcher) 

I have never written a line in my life, and 
why I should attempt it now, when my sub- 
ject is so great and my ability so small, 
I do not know. Yet, I just can’t let Uncle 
Isom go without paying some tribute to 
him, and I hope that if he knows, he will 
understand and appreciate my feeble efforts. 

I can’t remember when Uncle Isom be- 
came associated with my family’s life, but 
it was certainly 15 or 16 years ago. He came 
once a week for a day or two to clean my 
yards. 

I was very ignorant in those days of 
flowers and gardens, but he gave me freely 
of his knowledge of these things and helped 
me toward a better understanding of na- 
ture and gave me a love of flowers, which, as 
I grow older, makes many an otherwise 
lonely hour into a precious thing. He loved 
any flower that bloomed, or didn't bloom 
for that matter. He appreciated the trail- 
ing gracefulness of a vine, or the dainti- 
ness of the foliage of even a common weed. 

I remember once when I had lost patience 
with a flower I had nursed carefully and 
patiently but could never get to do as it 
Should, I said, “Uncle Isom, I want you to 
dig this thing up and throw it away. I am 
tired of looking at it.“ He agreed with me 
that it just wasn’t worth keeping and knelt 
down with a look of vengeance and de- 
termination on his face and started to dig 
it up, but as his spade came near this stub- 
born little plant, his expression changed, 


just as you have seen a hardened man’s do at 
the smile of a baby. He looked at me and 
said, “Miss Pilcher, do it bloom?“ Well, that 
was enough. I am still worrying with that 
onery little plant. Any plant that you would 
dig up, he would place quietly and carefully 
on his wheelbarrow and take it home with 
him. He has lived in a dozen different little 
shacks around Meigs, but no matter how bare 
they were when he went there, the next time 
you passed you would see a bright little bed 
of verbena or maybe a lily or two. 

I've always liked people who plant flowers 
in their yards, It seems to me an indication 
of character. I don’t know that it is, but 
one thing I do know is that when you see 
flowers around a house, humbie though it 
may be, you will like that person and you 
can learn something by being in his com- 


ny. 

His love of flowers was just one of his fine 
qualities, Another was his love of music, He 
always carried a song book in his hip pocket 
and at lunch time you would see him with 
that song book reading it. I didn't think 
much of it at the time, but since I have 
thought about it I am sure his life was in- 
fluenced by the words as well as the music 
of those grand old hymns, just as everyone's 
would be if they would famillarize them- 
selves with them. He knew the tunes to 
most of them and the words and numbers to 
all of them. He was always asking me to 
play No. 37 or some other number. And 
when I did take time off from what I thought 
were more important things, he seemed to 
fill his soul as he literally drank in every 
note of it. 

His pride was always an inspiration to me. 
It’s such an easy thing to lose when we grow 
older, especially if life has not dealt too 
kindly with us. But he never lost his. On 
Sunday he would deck himself out in his 


very best to do honor to his Maker. His best 
wasn't much to be sure, but he lent a dignity 


to his clothes and he looked like he knew it, 
and was pleased with himself because of it. 

I learned today that Uncle Isom was 86 
years old, but he worked to the end. I 
could tell for the last year or two that he 
was slow with his work and stopped to rest 
more often, but I never heard him com- 
plain about not feeling well in my life, in 
fact I never heard him complain of anything. 
I never heard him say the weather was 
either too hot or too cold, yet I have seen 
him work in sun so hot that you wondered 
how in the world he stood it and in weather 
so cold that it chills me now to think of it. 

He loved little children and they loved 
him. He called to my little boys, “Man?” 
and they answered him, “Sir?” ‘Someone 
laughed one day when they heard this, but 
to me it was proper and fitting for he had 
earned and deserved the respect that they 
had for him. 

He had, for a man of his age—or any 
age—an unusually bright mind. His face 
radiated intelligence and his eyes sparkled 
with wit. He was as quick as anyone to 
catch the point of a joke and did appreciate 
a good one, even one on himself. 

He could read and write and I often won- 
dered how he learned, because it is rather 
unusual to find a colored person of his age 
who can read. If he came across one of my 
father’s books, which were stored in my 
garage, on no matter what subject, or into 
what depths it delved, he would ask me for 
it. I always gave it to him, wondering what 
in the world he did with it. 

He had a remarkable vocabulary. It’s true, 
a lot of times he got the right word in the 
wrong place, or vice versa, as when he said 
he had always wanted to go to “San Jan” 
or “one of them designated places.” He 
kept hitting at them, big ones too, and it was 
a peculiar thing how often he came near 
getting them right. He laughed every time 
he said one like he knew it was wrong, but 
he just liked to see you jump (he Knows 
what I mean). I am still wondering where 
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he heard those big words and how he re- 
membered them. 

His love of God and his complete under- 
standing of Him and His ways, to me, was 
one of the most beautiful things I have ever 
seen. I’m always bewildered when I come 
in contact with a person who is such a sin- 
cere Christian. I shouldn't be, but I am, 
I can't tell you why. 

I have often wondered about Uncle Isom. 
Was he born that way? What kind of early 
environment did he have that made him 
like he was? Was he as good when he was 
young as when he was old? He couldn't 
have lived a very dissipated life because if 
he had, he would not have had such a strong 
powerful body at 86. Be that as it may, 
he had what seems to me the most wonder- 
ful thing on this earth—true, genuine faith 
in God, and for him it was sufficient. He 
was one of the happiest people I've ever 
known. He lived alone and yet he was never 
lonely. When he got off from work he would 
go home, putter around in his garden, sit 
on the porch and read his Bible, or fling 
wide his windows and play on his old organ 
Must Jesus Bear the Cross Alone or some 
other fayorite. Really, as I think of it now, 
his life was so filled with the good things 
that there was no room for the bad, and 
this, I believe, was his secret. 

Paradise to him was a place with which 
he was perfectly familiar and to which he 
was going. When he would tell me this, I, 
just to be saying something, would ask him 
where in the world he got the idea that 
he was going there. He would laugh and 
look at me like he was sorry for me because 
I knew so little of such things. 

The last time my mother and father were 
here, he asked mamma to play The Old 
Rugged Cross. He stood outside the door 
with his old battered hat in his hand and 
when she had finished, he came to the door 
and said “I know we are getting old and 
don’t have much longer on this earth, but 
if I don’t see you again, I hope to see you 
in paradise.” It seems to me now, as I 
write that word, that rays of light go out 
from it, for that’s the way it sounded when 
he said it. The thought came to me last 
night, “Wouldn't it be a cruel thing if it 
turned out as some people try to make them- 
selves believe—that there was no paradise 
what a disappointment to Uncle Isom.” He 
won't be disappointed; of that I am sure. 

He went to church Sunday night a month 
ago and at the conclusion of the sermon, 
he asked the preacher to sing Open Wide 
Those Pearly Gates. He was taken ill that 
night. I thought of him often during his 
illness, but I could not bring myself to go 
in to see him. It seemed (I can’t explain 
it) that I would be intruding on his rendez- 
vous with God. 

The doctor told me that he died in no 
pain, in fact had none during his whole ill- 
ness. He said he couldn’t understand it be- 
cause people with his ailment usually died 
a lingering and painful death. I didn’t say 
anything, but I thought to myself, That's 
not hard for me to understand, God 
couldn't do that to him.” 


Subpenaing a Member of the Judiciary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLIN CS 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1953 
Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 


Place in the Recorp a memorandum pre- 
pared by the American Law Division, 
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Legislative Reference Service of the Li- 
brary of Congress, which discusses the 
powers of congressional committees to 
subpena a member of the judiciary. 

‘I think that this study is most timely 
in view of recent events wherein a Su- 
preme Court Justice has declined an 
invitation to testify before a congres- 
sional committee. 

The memorandum follows: 


Pursuant to our conversation of May 12, 
1953, we submit the following memorandum 
on the feasibility or advisability of a con- 
gressional investigating committee sub- 
penaing a member of the judiciary. It is our 
understanding that you desire an examina- 
tion of this subject with regard to the legis- 
lative powers of the Congress rather than 
the impeachment powers of the House of 
Representatives under article I, section 2, 
clause 5 of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

We have found no definitive case answer to 
your problem. Congress has the power, we 
believe, to issue the subpena and to enforce 
its order. . Whether or not its exercise of the 
power is feasible depends to a great degree 
upon the willingness of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to force the issue in the case of 
willful disobedience. 

All legislative power” granted by the Con- 
stitution is vested in the Congress (art. I, 
sec. 1) and the investigatory power of Con- 
gress is derived by implication from this 
grant. (Anderson v. Dunn ((1821) 6 Wheat 
204, 224); McGrain v. Daugherty ((1937) 273 
U. S. 135, 161).) The exercise of this power 
for a legislative purpose will be presumed 
(In re Chapman ((1897) 166 U. S. 661, 670)), 
and the inquiry may be as broad as the legis- 
lative purpose requires. (Townsend v. U. S. 
((1938) 95 F. 2d 352, 361) .) 

To assist in the exercise of this investiga- 
tory power, Congress has enacted imple- 
menting legislation in broad, general terms 
which will be found in codified form in 
chapter 6, title 2 of the United States Code. 
(See U. S. C. 2: 191 et seq.) Revised Stat- 
utes 102 (U. S. C. 2: 192) specifically states: 

“Every person who having been summoned 
as a witness by the authority of either House 
of Congress to give testimony or to produce 
papers upon any matter under inquiry be- 
fore either House, or any joint committee 
established by a joint or concurrent resolu- 
tion of the two Houses of Congress, or any 
committee of either House of Congress, will- 
fully makes default, or who, having appeared, 
refuses to answer any question pertinent to 
the question under inquiry, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, punishable by a 
fine of not more than $1,000 nor less than 
$100 and imprisonment in a common jail for 
not less than 1 month nor more than 12 
months.” 

You will note that the law requires every 
person summoned by the authority of either 
House to testify or to produce designated in- 
formation or be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and subject to fine and imprison- 
ment. Accordingly, any person having in- 
formation which is pertinent to a legislative 
purpose must respond properly, as a general 
proposition, to the commands of Congress in 
the proper exercise of its legislative power. 

This legislative power is not, however, self- 
executing. Even the statutory reference of a 
case under the law requires action on the 
part of the House involved, except in that 
rare instance when Congress is not in ses- 
sion. Then the Speaker or the President of 
the Senate may refer the case to the proper 
United States attorney under Revised 
Statutes 104 (U. S. C. 2: 194). As an example 
of this see the letter of Mr. RAYBURN to 
Speaker MARTIN dated January 3, 1947 (80th 
Cong.), announcing his certification of the 
Benjamin F. Fields contempt case to the 


United States attorney for the District of 
Columbia, (See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 
93, pt. 1, pp. 39-40.) 

In the exercise of its power to obtain in- 
formation for a legislative purpose, Con- 
gress has investigated the conduct of execu- 
tive officers and the conduct of judges. On 
the latter, note Senate Resolution 170, 74th 
Congress which supplemented earlier resolu- 
tions by providing for an investigation of the 
administration of justice in the courts. As 
agreed to the resolution reads: 

“Resolved, That in addition to the author- 
ity conferred upon the Special Committee of 
the Senate To Investigate the Administration 
of Receivership and Bankruptcy Proceedings 
in the Court of the United States, created 
under Senate Resolution 78, 73d Congress, 1st 
session, agreed to June 13, 1933, and supple- 
mented by Senate Resolution 72, 74th Con- 
gress, Ist session, agreed to February 15, 
1935, said committee shall have authority to 
make a full and complete investigation of 
the administration of justice in the courts 
of the United States. The Department of 
Justice is requested to furnish the commit- 
tee such investigators and legal assistants 
as the committee may require in its investi- 
gation.” 

Pursuant to this resolution the special 
Senate committee interrogated a United 
States district court judge under oath and 
refused to permit him to be represented by 
counsel. (See hearings before a Special Com- 
mittee To Investigate Bankruptcy and Re- 
ceivership Proceedings and Administration 
of Justice in United States Courts, United 
States Senate, 74th Cong., 2d sess., pursuant 
to S. Res. 78, 73d Cong., and S. Res. 72 and 
170, 74th Cong., pt. 8, pp. 2299 ff.) Charges 
against judges and legislative propositions 
relating to the service of the Department of 
Justice historically have been within the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. (See 4 Hinds’ Precedents, secs. 4062 
and 4067; see also Rules of the House, H. Doc, 
564, 82d Cong., rule XI, 12, pp. 347-348.) 

This service has supported consistently 
the general right of Congress to require the 
production of information deemed pertinent 
to its exercise of the constitutional grant of 
all legislative power. (See H. Rept. 1595, 80th 
Cong., pts. 1 and 2, on H. J. Res. 342; and 
H. Rept. 1753, 80th Cong., on H. Res. 522.) 
However, we also have stated consistently, 
and we wish to emphasize the fact, that the 
right is not self-executing and that the activ- 
ities of investigatory committees are limited 
in min instances by the extent of the back- 
ing which the particular House, or Congress 
itself, is willing to afford by way of official ac- 
tion either at the bar of the Senate or the 
House or otherwise. Case law is not defini- 
tive with respect to judicial or executive offi- 
cers, the nearest approach to outright recog- 
nition of the propriety of the investigative 
process in relation to the supervisory power 
of Congress over a coordinate branch being 
McGrain v. Daugherty, supra. (See particu- 
larly pp. 174-175 and 177-178.) Unfortu- 
nately, in this respect, the decision involved 
the brother of the Attorney General rather 
than the Cabinet officer. 

The basic arguments in the past have in- 
volved the executive rather than the judicial 
branch. We do not intend to review these 
arguments in this memorandum. They are 
sufficiently covered, we believe, by writers 
such as Wolkinson, Demands of Congressional 
Committees for Executive Papers ((1949) 
Federal Bar Journal 10: 103-105, 223-259, 
319-350); and Collins, The Power of Congres- 
sional Committees of Investigation To Ob- 
tain Information from the Executive Branch: 
The Argument for the Legislative Branch 
((1951) Geo. L. J. 39: 563). See also Berger 
and Krash, Government Immunity from Dis- 
covery ((1950) Yale L. J. 59: 1451). How- 
ever, any course of action decided upon by 
a committee should seek to avoid any em- 
barrassment of the legislative branch. For 
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example, note Public Law 392, 80th Congress, 
authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to 
publish the names and addresses of persons 
transacting business on the boards of trade, 
notwithstanding section 8 of the Commodity 
Exchange Act. (See also Speculation: Tattle 
Time, Newsweek, Dec. 29, 1947, pp. 22-23.) 

In support of its refusal to produce rec- 
ords, the executive branch appears to have 
relied in the past on the argument that the 
courts will not and cannot require the Execu- 
tive to produce such papers when in the 
opinion of the executive branch their pro- 
duction is contrary to the public interest. 
However, it is our recollection that in the 
first Coplon trial the trial judge not only or- 
dered the production of such records, he got 
them. Apparently such an order of the court 
for the production of papers must be direct- 
ed to the proper officer, not to a subordinate. 
(See U. S. ex rel. Touhy v. Ragen ((1951) 340 
U.S. 462).) Instances where information has 
been demanded and has been produced seem 
to be taken as a matter of course. There are 
variations to the problem as shown in 
U. S. v. Cotton Valley Operators Committee 
et al. ((1950) 9 F. R. D. 719; affirmed by an 
equally divided court, 339 U. S. 940; rehearing 
denied, 339 U. S. 972); and Evans v. U. S. 
((1950) 10 F. R. D. 255, 257). Brauner v. U. S. 
(61951) 192 F. 2d 987, affirming 10 F. R. D. 
468), held that the refusal of the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force to produce an official 
report of a crash investigation operated as 
proof of negligence. In the Cotton Valley 
case, supra, Chief Judge Dawkins dismissed 
an antitrust action instituted by the Depart- 
ment of Justice when the Department refused 
to comply with an order of the court to pro- 
duce documents relating to the suit which 
were claimed by the Attorney General to be 
privileged. Even Congress has received at- 
tention on this problem. 

In Christoffel v. U. S. ((1952) 200 F. 2d 734, 
738-739) the Court pointed out that if evi- 
dence is held under the control of a depart- 
ment of the Government charged with the 
administration of those laws for whose viola- 
tion the accused has been indicted, and its 
production is refused, or it is excluded, the 
courts, having responsibility under the Con- 
stitution for the trial of criminal cases, will 
not permit a conviction without the evidence. 
This principle was applied in connection with 
evidence in the custody of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The Court said that while the 
privilege of the House must be respected, it 
might give rise to occasions when it would 
be necessary to forego the conviction of crime 
because evidence was withheld. 

The investigatory authority of congres- 
sional committees is often granted on a broad 
basis usually empowering them “to require 
by subpena or otherwise the attendance and 
testimony” of witnesses. You will note that 
the statutory implementation referred to 
earlier (U. S. C. 2, 191 et seq.) uses the 
word “summoned.” Accordingly, something 
less formal than a subpena could be directed 
to a judicial officer and still be within the 
compulsory requirements of the law. We do 
not think that the exercise of this power in 
directing the appearance or testimony of the 
judicial officer would be violative of the doc- 
trine of separation of powers. See Warren, 
Congress, the Constitution, and the Supreme 
Court (1935), page 250. In Ex parte Gross- 
man ((1925) 267 U. S. 87, 119-121), the Court 
stated: 

“Finally, it is urged that criminal con- 
tempts should not be held within the pardon- 
ing power because it will tend to destroy the 
independence of the judiciary and violate 
the primary constitutional principle of a 
separation of the legislative, executive, and 
judicial powers. This argument influenced 
the two district Judges below. (1 Fed. (2d) 
941.) The Circuit Court of Appeals of the 
Eighth Circuit sustained it in a discussion, 
though not necessary to the case, in In re 
Nevitt (117 Fed. 448). The Supreme Court 
of Wisconsin by a majority upheid it in State 
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ex rel. Rodd v. Verage (177 Wis. 295), in re- 
marks which were also obiter. Taylor v. 
Goodrich (25 Tex. Civil App. 109), is the only 
direct authority, and that deals with a clause 
a little differently worded. The opposite con- 
clusion was reached in In re Mullee (7 Blatch- 
ford 23); Ex parte Hickey (12 Miss. 751); 
Louisiana v. Sauvinet (24 La. Ann. 119); 
Sharp v. State (102 Tenn. 9); State v. Magee 
Publishing Company (29 N. Mex. 455). 

“The Federal Constitution nowhere ex- 
pressly declares that the three branches of 
the Government shall be kept separate and 
independent. All legislative powers are 
vested in a Congress. The executive power 
is vested in a President. The judicial power 
is vested in one Supreme Court and in such 
inferior courts as Congress may from time 
to time establish. The judges are given life 
tenure and a compensation that may not 
be diminished during their continuance in 
office, with the evident purpose of securing 
them and their courts an independence of 
Congress and the Executive. Complete in- 
dependence and separation between the 
three branches, however, are not attained, or 
intended, as other provisions of the Consti- 
tution and the normal operation of Gov- 
ernment under it, easily demonstrate. By 
affirmative action through the veto power, 
the Executive and one more than one-third 
of either House may defeat all legislation. 
One-half of the House and two-thirds of the 
Senate may impeach and remove the mem- 
bers of the judiciary. The Executive can re- 
prieve or pardon all offenses after their com- 
mission, either before trial, during trial, or 
after trial, by individuals, or by classes, con- 
ditionally or absolutely, and this without 
modification or regulation by Congress. 
(Ez parte Garland (4 Wall. 333, 380).) Nega- 
tively, one House of Congress can withhold 
all appropriations and stop the operations of 
Government. The Senate can hold up all 
appointments, confirmation of which either 
the Constitution or a statute requires, and 
thus deprive the President of the neces- 
sary agents with which he is to take care 
that the laws be faithfully executed. 

“These are some instances of positive and 
negative restraints possibly available under 
the Constitution to each branch of the Gove 
ernment in defeat of the action of the other. 
They show that the independence of each 
of the others is qualified and is so subject to 
exception as not to constitute a broadly 
positive injunction or a necessarily controll- 
ing rule of construction. The fact is that 
the judiciary, quite as much as Congress 
and the Executive, is dependent on the co- 
operation of the other two, that Government 
may go on. Indeed, while the Constitution 
has made the judiciary as independent of 
the other branches as is practicable, it is, as 
often remarked, the weakest of the three. It 
must look for a continuity of necessary co- 
operation, in the possible reluctance of either 
of the other branches, to the force of public 
opinion. 

“Executive clemency exists to afford relief 
from undue harshness or evident mistake 
in the operation or enforcement of the crim- 
inal law. The administration of justice by 
the courts is not necessarily always wise or 
certainly considerate of circumstances which 
may properly mitigate guilt. To afford a 
remedy, it has always been thought essential 
in popular governments, as well as in mon- 
archies, to vest in some other authority than 
the courts, power to ameliorate or avoid par- 
ticular criminal judgments. It is a check 
entrusted to the executive for special cases. 
To exercise it to the extent of destroying the 
deterrent effect of judicial punishment 
would be to pervert it; but whoever is to 
make it useful must have full discretion to 
exercise it. Our Constitution confers this 
discretion on the highest officer in the Na- 
tion in confidence that he will not abuse it. 
An abuse in pardoning contempts would 
certainly embarrass courts, but it is ques- 


tionable how much more it would lessen 
their effectiveness than a wholesale pardon 
of other offenses. If we could conjure up 
in our minds a President willing to paralyze 
courts by pardoning all criminal contempts, 
why not a President ordering a general jail 
delivery? A pardon can only be granted for 
a contempt fully completed. Neither in this 
country nor in England can it interfere with 
the use of coercive measures to enforce a 
suitor’s right. The detrimental effect of ex- 
cessive pardons of completed contempts 
would be in the loss of the deterrent influ- 
ence upon future contempts. It is of the 
same character as that of the excessive par- 
dons of other offenses. The difference does 
not justify our reading criminal contempts 
out of the pardon clause by departing from 
its ordinary meaning confirmed by its com- 
mon-law origin and long years of practice 
and acquiescence. 

“If it be said that the President, by suc- 
cessive pardons of constantly recurring con- 
tempts in particular litigation, might de- 
prive a court of to enforce its orders 
in a recalcitrant neighborhood, it is enough 
to observe that such a course is so improb- 
able as to furnish but little basis for argu- 
ment. Exceptional cases like this, if to be 
imagined at all, would suggest a resort to 
impeachment rather than to a narrow and 
strained construction of the general powers 
of the President.” 

You will note that this case involved the 
exercise by the President of his power under 
the Constitution to grant reprieves and par- 
dons, except in cases of impeachment (art. 
II. sec. 2, clause 1). While he exercised it 
in this instance to pardon a person found 
by the court to be in criminal contempt, 
much of what Mr. Chief Justice Taft said 
about this action is pertinent, we believe, 
to the problem at hand. Congress could 
abuse the use of its great powers in an in- 
vestigation of a member of the judiciary or 
the conduct of the courts. However, to bor- 
row the words of the Chief Justice, such 
abuse “is so improbable as to furnish little 
basis for argument.” 


Proposed Bill Would Simplify Term 
Insurance Renewal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARMISTEAD I. SELDEN, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1953 


Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, on June 
17 I introduced in the House a bill de- 
signed to eliminate a phase of costly 
paperwork in the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion by providing for the automatic re- 
newal of all term insurance. 

Under the present law, World War I, 
World War II, and Korean veterans who 
have term insurance may renew it every 
5 years. Every fifth year the premium 
rate increases. Sixty days before the 
expiration of his term insurance, the 
veteran receives a Veterans’ Administra- 
tion form permitting him to apply for 
renewal. If this form is not completed 
within 30 days, another notice is sent 
him 30 days prior to the expiration of 
the term. If the veteran elects to con- 
tinue the insurance, the form for re- 
newal must be completed and the pre- 
mium at the new rate tendered. There- 
fore, it is obvious that a considerable 
amount of paperwork is necessary to 
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complete this process. Such work re- 
sults in extra expense for the VA that 
I believe could be curtailed. 

The bill I have introduced provides 
that the veteran’s insurance would be 
automatically renewed when the term 
expires, and the VA would bill him at 
the higher premium rate. If the vet- 
eran does not submit premium payment 
within the 31-day grace period, the VA 
would assume that he no longer wished 
to continue the insurance and it would 
automatically lapse. Besides a consid- 
erable saving that would accrue to the 
VA by following this procedure and 
eliminating much bookwork, it appears 
that the plan might keep more term in- 
surance in force by giving the insured 
more protection. 

My bill, H. R. 5798, has been referred 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs; 
and, if it is reported favorably, I sin- 
cerely hope the House will realize its 
merits and give an affirmative vote to 
the proposal. 


No “Chinese Wall” for America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, Moscow 
is singing a new tune these days. It is 
by no means unexpected, and it certainly 
is not to be listened to as entertainment 
devoid of propaganda overtones, But 
the shifts in the Kremlin’s line on Ko- 
rea, on the selection of a Secretary Gen- 
eral for the U. N. recently, and the pro- 
posal to write a new agreement for the 
use of the Turkish Straits by worldwide 
shipping are all part of a new twist in 
the Communist approach. 

If we are to understand these changes 
in the Red program, we must know how 
to interpret communism. If we are to 
know how to interpret communism, we 
must understand the basic texts of the 
Communist literature. It is as simple as 
that. Nothing could be more logical 
than the deduction arrived at by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in his remarks at Dart- 
mouth College. Closing our eyes in the 
ostrich tradition will not remove the 
enemy from our midst. Preventing a 
generation of Americans from knowing 
what communism is in theory and in 
practice will not make us less vulnerable 
to attack, 8 

On the contrary, any effort to erect a 
Chinese wall around America will be 
futile and wasted. We cannot shut our- 
selves away from the penetration of 
ideas. But if we know how to answer, we 
need not fear the inquiry. American 
young people growing to maturity will 
be enticed into reading the forbidden 
literature of communism if we seek to 
forbid it. If we study it openly, and pre- 
sent the answers of freedom, developed 
over the years of our experience as the 
country which has built better for more 
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people than any other system, we can end 
this challenge to our way of life by prov- 
ing beyond any doubt that our plan is a 
better answer to the basic problems of 
humanity. Free discussion, free elec- 
tions, free religion need no apology. 


Address of Hon. Joseph W. Martin, Jr., 
of Massachusetts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1953 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress of Representative JosepH W. MAR- 
TIN, JR., Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, at the commencement exer- 
cises of the Babson Institute of Business 
Administration, Babson Park, Mass., 
June 22, 1953: 


It is always a delight and inspiration for 
me to take part in a commencement ex- 
ercise like this one today. You young peo- 
ple who are graduating are the rising gen- 
eration to whom the mantle of responsibility 
for our country will soon pass. I need 
only look about me today to know that when 
your generation does play its full role, the 
Nation will indeed be in good hands. 

This is a day of mingled emotions, It is 
primarily a day of rejoicing. You rejoice 
that you have reached an important mile- 
stone in your life; you have received a cov- 
eted degree from a splendid business insti- 
tution; you have received the training 
essential to better cope with the stern re- 
alities of life. I rejoice with you, and I 
congratulate you. You have achieved this 
graduation milestone only through hard 
work. You have met obstacles, and you have 
surmounted them. You have proved your 
ability to make your way in the adult world. 

I should also extend congratulations to 
your faculty. The teaching profession is a 
noble one, because it is our teachers and 
professors who have the opportunity to help 
mold our young people into fine, upright and 
intelligent men and women. For you teach- 
ers and professors who have worked with the 
members of this graduating class, this must 
be a very proud day. 

Yet with all this just reason for exulta- 
tion, there is a tinge of sadness to this occa- 
son. It is not pleasant to part with friends 
and a life that has been warm and conge- 
nial. Now you graduates are entering upon 
a new and somewhat strange life of more or 
less uncertainty. Yet this is a natural tran- 
sition, for you will find that life consists in 
large part of change, and your mettle as re- 
sponsible adults will be measured by your 
ability to adjust to change. 

Your life here at Babson will be a tre- 
mendous aid. It will help to bring you toa 
better life, and it will help you in doing 
your part to build a larger and a better 
America. Through your training at Babson, 
you are better equipped to make your way 
in the world. 

Of course, the idea that most of our peo- 
ple should be able to make their way in the 
world is sometimes rejected. Some fall into 
the mistaken notion that the primary obli- 
gation rests upon Government, and that 
through some mysterious process the Federal 
Government in Washington has unlimited 
wealth and an unlimited supply of the good 
things of life to scatter to its people. That 


is fallacious. Government can aid and 
should aid its people under certain circum- 
stances, particularly in periods of emergency 
and distress. But the Government has no 
more wealth than that which its people put 
into the Government. The Government can 
give to a citizen only what it has already 
taken from that citizen or some other citi- 
zen. For every dollar expended by the Gov- 
ernment, the people must pay through 
taxes—directly or indirectly. 

It is the people—not the Government— 
who create wealth in the first place. It is 
the people—not the Government—in whom 
the control over their own lives must rest. 
And it is the people—not the Government— 
who have the power to make their lives rich, 
full, and happy. 

By now, most of you young people un- 
doubtedly have formulated a pretty definite 
plan for the kind of life which will bring 
you the satisfaction and contentment you 
deserve. This is as it should be. But I 
would be less than candid if I did not remind 
you of one all-important problem that will 
be with all of us in the years just ahead. I 
am referring to the struggle to preserve our 
Nation's security. 

I do not have to tell you of the Communist 
menace that is squarely facing the entire 
free world. The international Communist 
conspiracy wages its own kind of horrible 
warfare on every front—military, political, 
economic, intellectual, and spiritual. On 
all these fronts, the free world must fight 
back and is fighting back. 

Today I wish to discuss in some detail the 
military struggle, because it is the particular 
responsibility of the National Government. 
Recently there have been headlined com- 
plaints that our military defenses were be- 
ing lowered and that we were inviting at- 
tack on our own land. These are serious 
charges, because if there is one thing the 
National Government owes the people, it is 
assurance that they will be safe and secure 
in their own homes. 

Now let us look at the facts. 

The first fact is simply that President 
Eisenhower, who has spent practically his 
entire adult life in the military service of 
his country and who commanded air forces 
during World War II far greater than the 
world had ever seen, has specifically ap- 
proved and endorsed the new military pro- 
gram. 

When President Eisenhower says we can 
cut several billion in military spending in 
order to help bring our budget into balance, 
that is good enough for me. I know he 
knows the facts. I know he can be de- 
pended upon to fight if necessary for any 
amount that is needed to guarantee our 
security. I know he would settle for nothing 
less than our national security. 

Now, let us look at some figures. On 
June 30 of this year—a little more than a 
week from now-—the Air Force will have at 
its disposal unexpended appropriations of 
$28,500 million. That budget request of the 
Eisenhower administration for the fiscal 
year starting on July 1, 1954, is $11,700 
million. This makes a total available to 
the Air Force in the fiscal year 1954 of $40,- 
200 million. 

That doesn't look as if we were scuttling 
the Air Force. 

The Air Force’s probable expenditure in 
the fiscal year 1954 will be $15,100 million. 
This will leave an unexpended carry-over 
on June 30, 1954, of approximately $25 
billion—a sum sufficient to cover another 
year and a half of spending at the same rate. 

Again I say, these figures prove that air 
power, far from being curtailed, is actually 
being most wholeheartedly supported. 

As a matter of fact, the Air Force has re- 
ceived staggering appropriations for a num- 
ber of years. From the start of the Korean 
war through the fiscal year 1954, the Air 
Force will have received total appropriations 


modern planes they deserve. 
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of $70,400 million, This sum would have 
been enough to cover the entire cost of the 
Federal Government for the first 132 years 
of its existence, 

Does this sound as though the Air Force 
has been short-changed? It certainly does 
not to me. If we do not have an overpower- 
ing Air Force, the fault lies squarely with 
those who have been spending these huge 
sums in the last 10 years. 

Let me pass along two sentences from 
testimony by Secretary of Defense Charles 
E. Wilson a few days ago before a Congres- 
sional committee. Secretary Wilson said: 

“I assure you gentlemen most emphatically 
that we are not going to have the second best 
Air Force. As long as I am responsible to 
this Government and to the people of the 
Nation for the Department of Defense, we 
are going to continue to have the best Air 
Force.” 

That is a pledge upon which you can rely 
because it reflects the unyielding determina- 
tion of President Eisenhower and his admin- 
istration. And here let me add my own as- 
surances that neither I nor the other respon- 
sible leaders of the 83d Congress would tol- 
erate for a moment a program that would 
give us anything less than the best Air Force 
in the world. 

The best Air Force in the world is not at- 
tained by preoccupation with magic num- 
bers like 143 or by parading paper wings of 
aircraft. Air power is achieved through effi- 
cient production of the most advanced com- 
bat planes and through the most efficient 
utilization of manpower to fly them. 

Here is one instance of what I mean: Un- 
der President Eisenhower's program, 2,300 
more planes are scheduled for delivery in the 
fiscal year 1954 than in 1953. 

Under the President’s plan, there will be 
a rapid buildup in the combat strength of 
the Air Force. The Defense Department ex- 
pects to have 114 combat-ready wings by 
June 30, 1954. Let me emphasize that these 
will not be paper wings. They will consist 
of planes ready to fly and fight, and they 
will represent a great improvement over 
what we actually have now. 

By June 1955 the regular Air Force will 
have 120 wings, and in addition the Air 
National Guard and Reserve will have 22- 
plus wings. This will make a total of ap- 
proximately 143 wings of combat strength. 

Under the Eisenhower program, there is 
no intention of canceling production of any 
suitable combat aircraft which have already 
been ordered. Those combat planes which 
have been removed from production sched- 
ules before January 1, 1956, have been can- 
celed not for budget reasons, but rather be- 
cause the planes are not suitable or neces- 
sary for their purposes and would have been 
a waste. 

Among the canceled aircraft there are 850 
support-type planes, such as transports, 
trainers, and helicopters. They were re- 
moved because the large numbers of these 
planes which are already on hand or on order 
can be utilized much more efficiently, mak- 
ing further purchases unnecessary. 

We want the men of the United States 
Air Force to have the kind and number of 
You may ask, 
how can we do this when the Air Force’s 
request for more new money is reduced? 
How can we get more strength at less cost? 

The answer lies in several fields. First, 
production has been falling below the old 
schedules for the last 30 months. In fact, 
in not one single month since the outbreak 
of the Korean war has a monthly production 
schedule been met. Recently the new heads 
of the Defense Department laid their revised 
production schedule before a meeting of air- 
craft manufacturers in Washington and told 
them this schedule must be met. 

Another source of more airpower at less 
cost is in cutting down the time interval 
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between placing an order and getting de- 
livery. On some planes, this so-called lead 
time has been as long as 26 months, This 
will be cut to 18 months and will result 
in tying up less money for shorter periods 
of time. 

Still another source of more strength at 
less cost is in better personnel utilization— 
which means having fewer men in support 
and overhead activities, such as recreation 
specialists and personal-affairs specialists, 
and more men in combat units. 

As one of the leaders who forced through 
Congress a bill calling for a 70-group Air 
Force which, by the way, was not put into 
effect at the time by the Truman admin- 
istration—I know that supremacy in the 
air is absolutely necessary to protect our 
national security. I also know that our 
goal, as President Eisenhower has said, is 
not merely to become strong, but to stay 
strong. And I believe President Eisenhower's 
program is the right way to stay strong. 

Incidentally, much of the criticism which 
we have heard recently has come from peo- 
ple who did nothing when they themselves 
had a chance to build up our air strength, 

It is unfortunate that we are obliged to 
spend billions upon billions for military de- 
fense. Think of the slums that could be 
cleared; the roads and bridges that could be 
constructed; the schools and churches that 
could be built; the sick, the aged, and the 
unfortunate who could be aided with these 
vast sums. 

But unfortunately the danger is too great. 
We must be strong militarily. Security and 
liberty must be preserved, and they can be 
preserved only through a strong Army, a 
powerful Navy, and a gigantic Air Force. 
This, I assure you, will be done. 

Defense requirements are taking two out of 
every three dollars spent by the National 
Government. There is, of course, tremen- 
dous economic danger in such a military 
burden, because weakness and insecurity can 
be brought about by overspending just as 
readily as though we lacked sufficient arma- 
ments. There is a limit to what even Amer- 
ica can spend. That is why we must now 
drastically reduce our spending on nonmili- 

Government functions. We cannot 
continue forever the sleigh ride of recent 
years toward ever-higher prices and an ever- 
cheaper dollar, and eventually a devastating 
collapse. 

Our national debt is almost $270 billion. 
That is too high. We cannot permit it to go 
higher without endangering the future of 
the country and of every citizen. The na- 
tional debt limit is fixed by law at $275 
billion. If we were forced in a time of pros- 
perity to increase the debt limit, it would 
be a jarring shock to our economy. 

Thus, if we want a sound America, we are 
left with only one course. We must tighten 
our belts and perhaps make some slight 
sacrifices so that we may bring into balance 
our spending and our income. 

The new administration had hoped to be 
able to reduce taxes this year. But the 
financial mess we inherited was greater than 
we had anticipated. Billions in spending 
which were obligated last year were pre- 
sented for payment. Cutting down on waste 
and inefficiency in a Government with 2½ 
million civilian employees is a tremendous, 
time-consuming task. Because the new ad- 
ministration believes in the need of check- 
ing inflation, protecting the value of the 
dollar, and maintaining solvency, it was nec- 
essary to forego the contemplated tax re- 
duction until next year. 

That is why President Eisenhower was 
forced to request a 6-month extension of the 
excess-profits tax, which would normally ex- 
pire on July 1. This tax is generally recog- 
nized as unfair and unwise. Its extension 
can be justified only because of the serious 
financial plight of our country. Therefore, 
business firms whose earnings are such as 
to incur an excess-profits tax are asked to 


continue for another 6 months the payment 
of this tax as their contribution to the sol- 
vency and future of our country. 

Is this too much to ask for the privilege of 
doing a successful business in a secure and 
solvent America? I do not believe so, and 
neither do I think the American people be- 
lieve so. And I am sure a majority of the 
people who will pay the tax will gladly 
come to the rescue of the country. 

Next January, we will eliminate the excess 
profits tax and remove this artificial hobble 
from our expanding economy. At the same 
time, we will be able to give relief to the mil- 
lions of individual income taxpayers. We 
must not forget that individual tax reduc- 
tion will increase the purchasing power of 
our people and stimulate the entire economy. 
These effects may well be just as beneficial 
to the payers of excess profits taxes as the 
removal of the excess profits tax itself. 
Furthermore, the depressing excise taxes 
must be given a careful once-over. Reduc- 
tions of some of the rates could aid both 
business and income. 

Removal of the excess profits tax and re- 
lief to the individual taxpayers are essential. 
They should come at the same time, There 
must be no preference in the granting of tax 
relief as we return to a system of government 
that will call for smaller taxes from our peo- 
ple. All of the schedules must be reviewed, 
as indeed they will be, by committees ap- 
pointed to study a more equitable adjust- 
ment of our tax burdens. 

Besides the two problems, military and 
economic, which I have discussed today, there 
are dozens of other problems that face our 
country and its citizenry. In the things I 
have said, I have endeavored to concentrate 
on what is being done to solve the problem. 
Therein lies the final thought I would like to 
leave with you. 

In far-off Asia there is the intense struggle 
for world domination. Soviet Russia in its 
greed for world conquest has given a chal- 
lenge to the people of the world who believe 
in freedom. By force of arms, diplomatic 
intrigue, and use of other people, Russia 
pushes slowly ahead to achieve the hope for 
world conquest. 

They believe if they can bring all of China 
and Korea into their sphere of influence, they 
will have accomplished a mighty step for- 
ward in achieving their objective. Japan, 
Indochina, India, and the Philippines would 
in all probability follow, one by one, until 
there was complete control of the continent. 
Dominating Asia, it would not be a too 
difficult task for the Soviets to engulf all 
Europe. 

It is because of this threat we fought side 
by side with the courageous South Korean 
soldiers; it is because of this threat we must 
prepare the Chinese Nationalist armies; it is 
because of this threat we must revitalize the 
Japanese and increase the power of Turkey 
to resist aggression; it is because of this 
menace we support Greece, Italy, Spain, and 
the NATO nations; it is because of this 
threat we must strengthen Western Ger- 
many. All of these peoples will be necessary 
to let the world live in freedom and security, 

It is a heavy cost, but it is the price we 
pay for living as a free people. 

Some people think a truce in Korea means 
we can slow up in our defense spending. 
That would be a fatal mistake. That would 
us falling into the trap the Soviet has set 

or us, 

To divide the free world and entice the 
free world into a false security is the Soviet 
plan. We must not fall into that trap. 

South Korea joins with the Chinese Na- 
tionalists and Poland as people who have 
been forced to pay a heavy price in this battle 
for a free world. Our deepest sympathy and 
regret goes out to them, 

We must not abandon these people. We 
must continue to aid them in their fight to 
regain freedom. They, by their sacrifices by 
the side of our fighting men and women, 
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have earned our eternal gratitude and our 
everlasting support. To desert them through 
appeasement of the Communists would be 
a fatal error in this struggle of the free people 
against the tyranny of communism. 

The problems ahead of us, tremendous 
though they may be, can be solved. We still 
have within our hands and minds and hearts 
the power to make the kind of future we 
want. This is especially true of you gradu- 
ates who are fired with the priceless enthu- 
siasm and zeal of youth. 

During the 5 months in which the Eisen- 
hower administration has been at the con- 
trols in Washington, the climate in our Capi- 
tal City has undergone a remarkable change. 
The business of government is now being 
conducted in an atmosphere of honesty and 
integrity. The new administration has ap- 
proached with vigor and determination the 
gigantic task of putting the huge Washing- 
ton bureaucracy back on a sound, sane, effi- 
cient basis. It is reestablishing business 
methods in conducting the biggest business 
in the world. 

This wholesome new atmosphere is restor- 
ing the confidence of our people in the good 
faith of their Government. The foundations 
of our free enterprise system are being re- 
newed and strengthened. From this assur- 
ance springs the promise that when some of 
the obligations we have inherited have been 
liquidated our people will be able progres- 
sively to retain more of the fruits of their 
own labors. 

The disastrous trend toward leftism and 
socialism has been reversed, and we are back 
again on the good American road of freedom 
and opportunity. 

This program should command the enthu- 
silastic support of the American people. They 
might well remember that only in the suc- 
cess of President Eisenhower's objectives lies 
the hope of a bright future for America and 
the world. If through shortsighted lack of 
support, President Eisenhower should fail in 
his aims our system of government might 
well be doomed and a government far to 
the left of anything we have known would 
be our tragic fate. 

Ours is still a young land. As nations go, 
we are still in our infancy. The progress 
we have made is the envy of the world, but 
it is only a fraction of what is possible in 
the future provided the conditions under 
which we have flourished in the past are 
preserved. 

There are some people who believe we have 
reached the zenith of our might and great- 
ness. I do not believe in this philosophy 
of defeat. I believe the golden days of our 
national life are ahead. The atom and other 
numberless inventions have broadened our 
horizons and opportunities. We can, if we 
will, forge ahead to more towering heights. 

Man knows no limits to his dreams. The 
power to realize those dreams is likewise 
limitless as long as he is given a chance to 
think, to work, to plan, and to build. That 
is the meaning of freedom. That is the 
unique thing we have in this country. That 
is the thing that has made us great. That 
we must not lose. 

The challenge facing you graduates is 
this—to guard your freedom and to use it 
well. You have made a fine start with the 
academic achievements for which you are 
being honored today. May you have equally 
outstanding success in the years that lie 
before you. 

Shakespeare well said, “This above all: To 
thine own self be true, and it must follow, 
as the night the day, thou canst not then 
be false to any man.” And I say to you: Be 
true to your heritage, to America and its 
splendid idealism, and you cannot fail to 
make your country a finer country in which 
to live and to pass on to the generations to 
come a priceless legacy of freedom, security, 
and opportunity. May you all measure up 
to the splendid opportunities ahead as you 
go forward to face the sterm realities of life. 
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Trip-Leasing Bill, H. R. 3203, Would Be 
Destroyed by Proposed Amendments of 


Opposition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1953 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, it 
has become known that there is an in- 
tention upon the part of some who are 
opposed to trip leasing to have amend- 
ments introduced that would destroy the 
full effect of the trip-leasing bill, H. R. 
3203, reported favorably by the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

I have received as chairman of the 
committee many telegrams and letters 
protesting against the adoption of such 
amendments. 

The latest amendment to be proposed, 
since the bill was reported by the com- 
mittee, reads as follows: 

An amendment to be proposed to H. R. 
3203 as reported by the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce: In line 4 on 
page 3 of the bill as reported strike the pe- 
riod and insert in lieu thereof a comma and 
the following “where the movement imme- 
diately preceding was of ordinary livestock, 
fish (including shell fish), or agriculture 
(including horticultural) commodities (not 
included manufactured products thereof), 
exempt under the provisions of section 203 
(b) (6). 


This amendment if adopted would 
strike down trip leasing almost as ef- 
fectively as it had been a direct repeal. 
Those who are interested in preserving 
trip leasing as a helpful and efficient 
part of our transportation are opposed 
to the adoption of this amendment. 
This amendment represents, and would 
carry out in large measure, the intent 
and purpose of those opposed to trip 
leasing. It cannot be adopted without 
doing great injury to the whole system 
of transportation as carried on ever since 
the adoption of the Motor Carrier Act 
of 1935. 

As part of my remarks, I include the 
following communications which set 
forth some of the reasons that justify 
opposition to the amendment. The first 
letter that follows is of special signifi- 
cance because it expresses the views of 
J. Roy Jones who is chairman, Trans- 
portation Committee for the National 
Association of Commissioners, Secreta- 
ries, and Directors of Agriculture and 
also commissioner of agriculture for 
South Carolina. His letter and tele- 
gram read as follows: 

STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Columbia, S. C., June 17, 1953. 
The Honorable CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
Chairman, Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. WotverToNn: Not being sure that 
a letter would reach you before House action 
on H. R. 3203, I sent you a telegram today 
regarding an amendment which I under- 
stand will be offered to the bill. 

I feel sure your committee, which had an 
Opportunity to study this bill, will immedi- 


ately recognize the amendment as one that 
will virtually restore all the objectionable re- 
strictions in the original motor carrier order 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. We 
fear, however, that some of the Congress will 
be led to believe that there should be added 
restrictions and this simple amendment will 
do no harm to agriculture. 

The bill as drawn by your committee pro- 
vides rules and regulations by the ICC for 
orderly endorsement, and now it is merely a 
matter of carrying out the provisions of law 
in your bill. 

We see in this House amendment restricted 
flexibility and the curtailment of trucks 
available to shippers of agricultural prod- 
ucts. .It is not unreasonable to foresee ex- 
empt trucks refusing return loads to other 
than crop-moving areas so that they can 
qualify for the next trip lease under the pro- 
vision ‘movement immediately proceeding” 
of exempt products under 203 (b) (6). 

In two or more areas with crop movement 
it is reasonable to believe that the area con- 
suming the larger percentage of manufac- 
tured products would be flooded with trip- 
lease trucks. This system of distribution 
would result in cutrate policies in the area 
with ample carriers and in higher rates to 
others. 

Availability and flexibility of the carrier, 
vital to orderly distribution of farm produce, 
would certainly be restricted. 

It is also possible that it would take an 
army of inspectors to verify that the exempt 
truck’s movement immediately preceeding 
was exempt products of agriculture. 

We see nothing in this amendment but 
penalizing our farmer and the consuming 
public, and we hope you and your committee 
that have done a fine job so far will con- 
tinue to fight these restrictions. 

Kind personal regards and best wishes. 

Yours sincerely, 
J. Roy JONES, 

Commissioner of Agriculture for 
South Carolina and Chairman, 
Transportation Committee for 
the National Association of 
Commissioners, Secretaries, and 
Directors of Agriculture. 


Cotumer, S. C., June 17, 1953. 
Hon. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 

Chairman, Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Understand amendment to section 2 of H. 
R. 3202 will be offered as follows: “Where 
the movement immediately preceding were 
of ordinary livestock (including shellfish or 
agricultural (including horticultural) com- 
modities, (not including manufactured prod- 
ucts thereof) exempt under the provisions 
of section 203 (B) (GY).” This amendment 
will restrict both flexibility of carrier and 
his availability to shippers of agricultural 
products with resulting rate increases to the 
farmer and higher prices to consumers. Act- 
ing in behalf of all commissioners, secre- 
taries, and directors of agriculture as their 
chairman of transportation committee and 
as commissioner of agriculture for South 
Carolina, ask that you oppose this 
amendment. P 

J. Roy JONES, 
Commissioner of Agriculture, 
South Carolina, Chairman, 
Transportation Committee for 
National Association of Com- 
missioners of Agriculture. 


— 


INTERNATIONAL APPLE ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., June 19, 1953. 
Hon. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, House of Rep- 
resentatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. WOLVERTON: We have just learned 
that it is proposed to introduce an amend- 
ment to H. R. 3203, as reported out by your 
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committee, when it is brought up for con- 
sideration on the floor of the House. It is 
our understanding that this proposed 
amendment would make exemption of a 
truck from the ICC's 30-day minimum-lease 
regulation contingent upon its having hauled 
on “the movement immediately preceding” 
commodities exempt under section 203 (b) 
(6) of the Interstate Commerce Act, 

While on the fact of it, this would appear 
to be agreeable to any agricultural interests 
and to those whose commodities would come 
within the section 203 (b) (6) exemption, 
there are angles to an amendment of this 
type which would not only leave the regu- 
lations applicable to certain trucks exempt 
under the provisions of section 203 (b), but 
would also create additional administrative 
problems. 

Raising the question as to how the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s Bureau of 
Motor Carriers would or could administer 
the law if amended in this fashion, we point 
out the fact that ICC had admitted their 
difficulty in policing present motor-carrier 
regulations, claiming lack of personnel and 
funds. How would the Bureau of Motor 
Carriers, as a practical matter, check on 
trip-leased trucks and be able to ascertain 
whether “the movement immediately preced- 
ing” was one exempt under section 203 (b) 
(6)? Or is this a law to be written into 
the statutes to be ignored, or perhaps only 
used on selected occasions? 

With the limiting of trip leasing to trucks 
operating under the section 203 (b) (6) ex- 
emption, what of trucks of farmers exempt 
under section 203 (b) (4a) and trucks of 
cooperative associations under section 203 
(b) (5)? It is true that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has exempted the trucks 
of farmers from the leasing regulations issued 
by them under MC-43 by permitting them 
to lease their vehicles for any period. How- 
ever, we question the legality of that regu- 
lation should the proposed amendment to 
H. R. 3203 be adopted. 

Again and again, we have emphasized the 
necessity for moving perishable crops when 
they are ready for market and the need to 
have transportation available at that time. 
If the independent truckers are to be stran- 
gled by a legal technicality of this kind, not 
only the producer but also the consumer will 
inevitably suffer. You may say, “But the 
agricultural hauler will be exempt under the 
amendment,” and that is quite true. Never- 
theless, should he pick up two nonexempt 
loads consecutively on a return trip, he would 
automatically come under the 30-day leasing 
provision of ICC regulations. 

As I pointed out in my letter to you under 
date of May 25, the itinerant truckers who 
operate over the country are small-business 
men. They should be left in their present 
independent position since they supply a 
needed service to producers and shippers of 
agricultural commodities and also provide 
supplemental equipment for certificated car- 
riers if and when the need arises. 

There are periods when agricultural com- 
modities are not available for movement and 
when the itinerant trucker must turn to 
other fields to earn his livelihood. To tie 
him up for a period as long as 30 days may 
remove him from the agricultural hauling 
field when he is desperately needed. 

The practice of trip-leasing is an eco- 
nomically sound one since it utilizes trans- 
portation facilities to the fullest extent. 
During the war, ICC encouraged, even de- 
manded, the fullest use of every mile a truck 
moved on grounds that an empty truck was 
an economic waste. While tires and gaso- 
line are no longer in short supply, there is 
still no reason to bring about economic waste 
through Government regulation. 

We again urge passage of H. R. 3203 as re- 
ported out from your committee and without 
amendment. 

Sincerely yours, 
SAMUEL FRASER, 
Executive Vice President. 
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CHICAGO, ILL, 
Hon. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 

Chairman, House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, House 
Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

We are informed certain interests propose 
to amend H. R. 3203 as reported by your 
committee by making trip-leasing arrange- 
ments contingent upon an immediately cam- 
pleted haul of an exempt commodity. It is 
our considered judgment this is a bad 
amendment for the following reasons: This 
is a wholly unwarranted and unjustified re- 
striction the determination of what is meant 
by the words “immediately preceding” will 
create much confusion and controversy and 
is relatively as objectionable as the minimum 
80-day lease rule proposed by the ICC. It 
would require a large force of people and 
involve great expense to even attempt to 
police it; in fact, enforcement would be too 
costly and impracticable, if not impossible, 
It would prohibit in many instances trip- 
leasing arrangements from intermediate 
points on the return trips. 

It would otherwise impair the practical 
utilization of trucks used principally for 
transportation of livestock and farm com- 
modities during periods of heavy seasonal 
movement or emergency situations such as 
frequently arise in various sections of the 
country because of climatic and other un- 
forseen conditions. These are the chief 
reasons briefly stated why we are opposed to 
the amendment and respectfully urge that 
the bill be passed as reported by your com- 
mittee. 

Respectfully yours, 
NATIONAL Live STOCK PRODUCERS 


ASSOCIATION, 

AMERICAN NATIONAL CATTLEMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION, 

Nationa, Woot Growers ASSOCIA- 
TION, 


Texas AND SOUTHWESTERN 
RAISERS ASSOCIATION, 
Texas SHEEP AND GOAT RAISERS ASSO- 
CIATION, 
By Lee J. QUASEY, 
Commerce Counsel. 


CATTLE 


NORFOLK, VA. 
Hon. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Having testified before your committee 
supporting H. R. 3203, I wish to voice objec- 
tion to the amendment. It appears designed 
solely for the purpose of limiting if not en- 
tirely voiding exemptions provided in H. R. 
3203. Specifically, it would prohibit trucks 
from obtaining a second load in instances 
where the first load was consigned to a point 
intermediate to their ultimate return des- 
tination. Furthermore, it would prohibit 
trucks en route to producing points for load- 
ing of exempt commodities from obtaining 
outbound loads. The amendment serves no 
constructive purpose; it is damaging to our 
interests. Your support is requested toward 
defeating this amendment. 

1 NATIONAL FISHERIES 
INSTITUTE, INC., 
V. L. Hope, 
Chairman, Trafic Committee, 


Preston, Mp. 
Congressman CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
House Office Building, 
Weshington, D. C.: 

Your opposition to proposed amendment 
to H. R. 3203 will be appreciated because this 
amendment would destroy the original intent 
of Congress concerning the free movement 
of perishable agricultural commodities. 
Vegetable growers favor H. R. 3203 as re- 
ported by House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee on June 8. Won't you 
Please support H. R. 3203 for the 735,000 com- 


mercial vegetable growers and millions of 
consumers. Your reply will be appreciated. 
VEGETABLE GROWERS ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA, 
Rivcety F. Topp, Chairman. 
New Tonk, N. Y. 
Hon. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Amendment to H. R. 3203 is of nuisance 
value only and would unnecessarily hamper 
exempt trucking of fish. We are either en- 
titled to exemption from 30-day leasing 
rules entirely or not at all. No compromise 
warranted. : 

SoL BROOME, 
President, Fresh Water Fish Whole- 
salers Association. 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Washington, D. C., June 17, 1953. 
Congressman CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran MR. WoLvERTON: It is our under- 
standing that an amendment to H. R. 3203 
will be proposed on the floor of the House 
which will provide that the prohibition 
against regulating the duration of a lease 
will be applicable only where the immedi- 
ately preceding moyement was of an exempt 
commodity. 

The sponsors of the amendment intend 
to terminate the operations in interstate 
commerce of what they term “gypsy” opera- 
tors, who lease their trucks, including the 
services of the driver-owner, to many con- 
cerns for any hauling that may be available. 

The amendment misses its target and in- 
stead hits responsible and legitimate busi- 
nesses who provide an important transpor- 
tation service. 

The proposed amendment would prevent 
cooperatives who merchandise a pi 
and therefore nonexempt commodity and 
who operate their trucks under the provi- 
sions of section 206 (b) (5) of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act from obtaining a back 
haul. For example, a cooperative producing 
cheese, which it transports to various mar- 
kets in its own trucks would be prohibited 
from trip leasing its trucks for a return 
haul and would therefore be required to 
return empty. 

The proposed amendment would prevent 
private trucks distributing processed agri- 
cultural commodities by truck from trip 
leasing its vehicles on the return haul. For 
example, a slaughtering plant that hauls 
fresh meat in its own trucks to markets 
some distance away would not be permitted 
the opportunity of obtaining revenues on 
the return trip but would have to return 
empty. 

The proposed amendment would prevent 
agricultural haulers from making full use of 
their equipment. For example, an operator 
of a truck hauling vegetables from Texas to 
Chicago might trip-lease his truck to haul a 
nonexempt commodity to St. Louis. Arriv- 
ing at St. Louis the operator might find car- 
goes which he could pick up on a trip-lease 
basis to haul to Texas. Under the provi- 
sions of the proposed amendment he would 
not be permitted to do so, since his immedi- 
ately preceding cargo was nonexempt. 

The proposed amendment would, in these 
and many other cases which might be cited, 
compel an inefficient and wasteful use of 
equipment, manpower, and gasoline. Waste 
is always reflected in costs. The increased 
costs would necessarily be borne by some seg- 
ment or many segments of our society, in 
most instances by the consumers of the 
goods. 


On the other hand, the proposed amend- 
ment is not likely to seriously impair the 
operations of that segment of the truck busi- 
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ness it is intended to reach, because of the 
impracticality of enforcing the regulation. 
The character of the cargo handled by the 
truck on its previous trip cannot be practi- 
cally ascertained. Itinerant truck operators 
would be encouraged by the prohibition of 
trip-leasing to make contracts directly with 
shippers. Thirty-day leases can be entered 
into and abandoned by mutual understand- 
ing. A thousand strategems can be devised 
to avoid the regulation which no enforce- 
ment measures can prevent. 

This illustrates once again that a regula- 
tion which endeavors to outlaw that which 
is efficient and economic is almost certainly 
doomed to failure, 

The proposed amendment would launch 
the Interstate Commerce Commission into 
a new field of regulation. In an endeavor to 
enforce the law enacted by the Congress the 
Commission would be compelled to estab- 
lish cumbersome and burdensome, but futile 
regulations, in an endeavor to enforce the 
intent of the Congress. 

In our opinion the proposed amendment 
is harmful to the general interest and should 
be defeated. 

Very sincerely, 
Marr TRIGGs, 
Assistant Legislative Director. 


NaTIONAL GRANGE, 
Washington, D. C., June 17, 1953. 
Hon. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 

Member o/ Congress, Chairman, Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran MR, WOLVERTON: We are pleased that 
the House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee reported out a very good bill on 
trip leasing. It was not the original bill 
which we wanted, but we gladly accept a 
compromise which gives the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission specific statutory author- 
ity to enforce safety and compliance with the 
basic transportation laws of the Nation. 

We have learned that attempts will be 
made to amend H. R. 3203 on the floor. One 
proposal, we understand, would assure the 
continuance of trip leasing only in those 
instances where the immediately preceding 
load was an exempt agricultural product or 
fish. Sometimes when an agricultural truck- 
er moves from one part of the country to 
another he may trip lease between several 
points to get there. Secondly, during slow 
periods of the year, as in winter, agricultural 
truckers need the opportunity to earn money 
by helping meet the trucking needs of in- 
dustry through trip leasing. Without this 
right, some agricultural truckers would have 
to raise rates on farmers or go out of busi- 
ness. In other words, it would be difficult for 
agricultural truckers to stay in business if 
they were restricted to agriculture during all 
periods of the year. 

‘The amendment to be offered on the floor 
would not allow a cooperative which trucks 
packaged butter from Minnesota to New York 
to trip lease for a return load. Some coop- 
eratives truck shelled peanuts and nuts to 
distant markets. They could not trip lease 
for a return load under the amendment to 
be proposed because shelled nuts, like pack- 
aged butter, is not an exempt agricultural 
commodity as the ICC interprets the agricul- 
tural exemption. The fruit marketing coop- 
eratives are turning more to frozen juices and 
while the fresh fruits are exempt, the frozen 
juices are not; so here too the cooperatives 
truck would have to return empty under the 
amendment to be proposed. 

We, of the Grange, do not defend H. R. 
3203 solely on the basis of preserving the 
agricultural exemption. Trip leasing is fun- 
damentally sound for the whole Nation and 
the Grange can never approve any action by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission which 
creates economic waste in truck transporta- 
tion, strengthens the monopoly position of 
some carriers, and which seeks to drive small 
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owner-operator truckers out of business. 
These truckers have in many cases been 
denied certificates and permits by the ICC 
so they have to trip lease and share their 
revenue with big trucking companies which 
have an ICC certificate. 

We of the Grange believe in letting small 
independent truckers inject some compe- 
tition into the transportation industry for 
it spurs progress and efficiency. We do not 
believe the ICC was set up as an agency to 
hold down or retard, competition, but rather 
to regulate in lieu of competition because 
at that time competition was lacking. We 
believe we should now welcome the compe- 
tition that small independent truck oper- 
ators can inject into the entire transporta- 
tion industry. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission in 
explaining why it did not put the ban on 
trip leasing into effect during the war, indi- 
rectly admitted that trip leasing allows fuller 
use of equipment and saves gasoline and 
tires. Trip leasing not only reduces the 
number of trucks running empty, but com- 
mon motor carriers would need to have con- 
siderable equipment standing idle some of 
the time in order to meet peak periods or 
peak days if there were not a fluid and flex- 
ible supply of vehicles they could lease. 

As a final word, we again urge that H. R. 
$203 be passed as reported out of committee 
not only to preserve the agricultural ex- 
emption, but also in the interest of a sound 
national transportation policy that seeks to 
promote efficiency in the use of equipment, 
allows freedom of enterprise, and relies on 
competition to a greater degree in determin- 
ing what rates are fair for shippers and 
haulers alike. All of us must be concerned 
constantly with the continued and persistent 
increase in spread between prices received 
by farmers and those paid by consumers. 
The effect of the proposed amendment to 
H. R. 3203 would speed that increase. 

Sincerely yours, 
HERSCHEL D. Newsom, 
Master, 


Some Republicans Repudiate Hoover on 
Hoover Commission Proposals on De- 
fense Establishment 


REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1953 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have just now heard the remarks 
of the able gentleman from California 
[Mr. Connon] with regard to Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 6. I have studied this 
reorganization plan rather thoroughly. 
It seems to me that to permit subsec- 
tions (c) and (d) to remain in the plan 
would be absolutely and unequivocally to 
repudiate the Hoover Commission. If 
there had been any doubt of that, Mr. 
Speaker, that doubt has now been elimi- 
nated by a statement made by former 
President Hoover during this past week- 
end. Yet, some Republicans seem still 
vigorous in their support of these sub- 
sections. 

It is quite unnecessary to leave these 
provisions as they are now written. The 
objectives which are sought by subsec- 
tions (c) and (d) can be achieved by not 
placing the final power in the Chief of 
Staff, giving him instead managerial 


capacity as an agent of the Joint Chiefs. 
It seems to me that we can find a way 
to eliminate these subsections or modify 
them. I am sure that the Rules Com- 
mittee can report out a rule on the re- 
Organization plan which will allow us to 
eliminate or modify these subsections. 
Without them it is a good plan. 

I think the record should be put 
straight on the position of many Repub- 
licans who have been supporting these 
subsections (c) and (d) in Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 6. 

The most critical item of this reorgani- 
zation plan involves the increase in the 
power of the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff by transferring to him 
the authority to manage the Joint Staff 
and to determine who shall serve on it. 
These powers are given by subsections 
C and D of section 1. 

It has been generally accepted that the 
idea of so enhancing the position of the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
first originated in the recent recom- 
mendations of the Rockefeller commit- 
tee. As disclosed by the testimony of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, Mr. Robert W. 
Johnson, former Vice Chairman of the 
War Production Board, and Mr. Ferdi- 
nand Eberstadt, Chairman of the Hoover 
Commission Task Force on National Se- 
curity, such is not the case. Actually, 
the origin of this idea has an earlier be- 
ginning. 

I refer Members of this House to pages 
28, 29, and 30 of the report of the Hoover 
Commission on National Security. On 
page 28 of that report we find the mi- 
nority recommendation for creation of 
a post of Chief of Staff of the Armed 
Services. One of the key powers to be 
exercised by the Chief of Staff of the 
Armed Services, as proposed by the 
Hoover Commission minority is the con- 
trol of the Joint Staff. 

In order to keep the record further 
correct it should be appreciated that the 
position, powers, and functions of the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
under present law are being brought into 


` continually closer conformity with those 


of a Chief of Staff of the Armed Services 
as proposed by the Hoover Commission 
minority. 8 

These subsections C and D would give 
all of the military planning of our coun- 
try to the single man who would be 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
He will control the planning and any- 
one who controls the planning may con- 
trol the findings and decisions at the 
end, regardless of how well motivated 
and openminded he might attempt to 
be. The danger of putting all of this 
power into one person is extremely great, 
and quite unnecessary. It would be far 
safer to leave the management of the 
Joint Staff to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

I would also like to point out that sub- 
sections C and D of section I, in my 
opinion, violate the spirit of the United 
States Constitution. Our forefathers in 
the drafting of our Constitution tried in 
every way possible to prevent tyranny 
and the centralization of power in the 
hands of a few. They then knew of mil- 
itary tyrants; and present-day history 
throughout many sections of the world 
shows that military tyranny can exist in 
the 20th century, and does. 
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Our wise forefathers in article II of 
our Constitution, after providing in 
general terms that the President shall 
be the Chief Executive, specifically pro- 
vided in paragraph 1 of section II that 

The President shall be Commander in 
Chief of the Army and the Navy of the 
United States, and of the militia of the sev- 
eral States when called into actual service 
of the United States. 


The drafters of the Constitution in 
specifically providing these responsibili- 
ties in the President insured that an 
elected, civilian official, the highest in 
the land, to wit the President, would 
have the responsibility and the author- 
ity to be Commander in Chief. There 
are not many specific powers given to 
the President in the Constitution. This 
is one of the few powers which is 
specifically given to him. It seems clear 
that the drafters of the Constitution felt 
that it was very important that this 
power should rest in the President and 
not in a member of the military services. 

Subsections C and D in attempting to 
give such paramount authority to the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
seem to me to be in violation of the 
spirit, if not the words, of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

It is important now in 1953 that we 
heed the judgment of our forefathers in 
the drafting of the Constitution and that 
we turn our backs upon any pathway 
which might lead to military domina- 
tion in our country. This is so not only 
because it is important that we evade 
military tyranny, but also because the 
pathways of military tyranny have 
never been secure pathways. They are 
precarious; they are dangerous; they 
are subject to individual fallibilities of 
the person who may have the dominant 
military role. 

I would prefer to see subsections (c) 
and (d) entirely stricken from the re- 
organization plan, but the good objec- 
tives which are sought by subsections 
(e) and (d) could probably be secured 
without great danger if the subsections 
were rewritten as follows: 

(c) The selection of the members of the 
Joint Staff by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and 
their tenure, shall be subject to the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of Defense. 

(d) The functions of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff with respect to managing the Joint 
Staff and the Director thereof shall be 
exercised through the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 


It seems to me that revising the lan- 
guage as shown in the above paragraphs 
would tend to minimize the absolute 
power of the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and at the same time 
would allow him to act as the agent of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff in a manner 
consistent with the apparent desire ex- 
pressed in Reorganization Plan No. 6, 
eliminating, nevertheless, some of the 
objectionable grants of power inherent 
in the language as it now stands in the 
proposed Reorganization Plan No. 6. 

The position of the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff has been developed 
in almost complete accordance with the 
recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
mission minority for the power, status, 
and functions to be accorded a chief of 
staff of the armed services. The Hoover 
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minority. whose recommendations are 
being followed so closely with respect to 
the role of the senior military officer of 
the Armed Forces, consisted of Mr. Dean 
Acheson and three other minority 
members. 

On Friday, June 19, 1953, former Pres- 
ident Hoover, in a letter to the Hon. 
CLARE E. Horrman, chairman of the 
House Government Operations Com- 
mittee, stated his opposition to the pro- 
posed increase in the powers of the JCS 
Chairman. That letter serves to dispel 
the rumor that Mr. Hoover supported 
this key feature of the proposed reor- 
ganization, and it points up the inaccu- 
racy of testimony asserting that the pro- 
posed enhancement of the JCS Chair- 
man’s authority is consistent with the 
report of the Hoover Commission. 

It should also be recognized that the 
administration and the majority leader- 
ship of this House are giving us an un- 
usual example of nonpartisanship 
through their efforts to enact into law 
Mr. Acheson’s, rather than Mr. Hoover's 
and Mr. Eberstadt's, recommendations 
for the organization of our military com- 
mand. It is to be hoped that they will 
rechart their course on the safer prin- 
ciples of the Hoover Commission recom- 
mendations. 


Higher Pay for Congressmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1953 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
herewith an editorial which appeared in 
the Buffalo Evening News on June 16, 
1953. I want to call the attention of this 
House to the last paragraph of this edi- 
torial and, in this connection, it may be 
well for the Judiciary Committee of the 
House to take a look at my bills, H. R. 
5331 and H. R. 5332. 

The editorial follows: 


HIGHER Pay FOR CONGRESSMEN 


Self-preservation being a first law of poli- 
ties, the subject of a raise in congressional 
pay is probably much too hot a potato to be 
handled in the same year that Congress 18 
asked to forego the pleasure of reducing 
everybody's taxes. Next year, maybe. But 
this year, well—there are times when discre- 
tion is the surest path to survival. 

And yet the merits of the case for a raise 
are not very hard to establish. They boil 
down to this: After taking account of in- 
fiation and income taxes, today’s congres- 
sional pay scale is far below the 1939 level— 
at a time when most people’s real income is 
a good deal higher. 

In 1939 every Congressman (and Senator) 
received $10,000—and had $9,268 left after 
taxes. Now he gets $15,000 in salary—and 
has the equivalent of $6,681 (in 1939 dollars) 
left after taxes. If the pay is raised to 
$25,000, as proposed, the take-home pay in 
1939 buying power will amount to $10,157. 

For Federal judges, the story is the same 
only slightly more so, since they get no tax 
offset for having to maintain two homes, 
The typical United States district judge, with 
a salary of $15,000 today compared with 
$10,000 in 1939, now enjoys a real income of 


$6,199, compared with $9,628 in 1939. If his 
pay is raised to $25,000, the buying power of 
his take-home pay will still be smaller than 
in 1939—$9,493 as against $9,628. 

President Eisenhower has clinched the 
case for higher congressional—and judicial— 
salaries, we think, with his comment at a 
recent press conference. We are rapidly ap- 
proaching the time, he said, when we are 
going to be deprived of the best men we 
could get in these jobs—when only those of 
independent means, or those who couldn't 
begin to do as well outside, could afford to 
run for Congress or accept judicial appoint- 
ments. We should make certain, he thought, 
that the best men can serve in these posi- 
tions—whether they are down to a nickel or 
have plenty of money to tide them over. 

It is all very well to speak of a raise in 
congressional pay as a piece of self serving. 
But we surely don’t want a situation where 
the only people who can afford to run for 
Congress or Senate are those with independ- 
ent wealth—or those who have to keep look- 
ing for ways to piece out their income on the 
side. With any raise in pay, however, should 
certainly go a clear-cut understanding as to 
which forms of outside income are ethical 
and which are not. 


Trip-Leasing Bill (H. R. 3203) as Re- 
ported by Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Can Be Destroyed 
by Proposed Amendment, Opinion of 
American Farm Bureau Federation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1953 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
through Matt Triggs, assistant legislative 
director, has submitted to me, as chair- 
man of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, the views of that or- 
ganization as to the detrimental effect 
that would result from the adoption of 
the amendment being presently advocat- 
ed by some interests opposed to the ex- 
emptions to agricultural, livestock, fish, 
shellfisheries, and horticultural products 
allowed in the Motor Carrier Act of 1935. 

I include as part of my remarks the 
letter which I have received, dated June 
17, 1953. It reads as follows: 

AMERICAN FARM BuREAU FEDERATION, 

June 17, 1953. 
Re proposed amendment to trip-leasing bill. 
Congressman CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. WOLVERTON: It is our understand- 
ing that an amendment to H. R. 3203 will be 
proposed on the floor of the House which win 
provide that the prohibition against reg- 
ulating the duration of a lease will be appli- 
cable only where the immediately preceding 
movement was of an exempt commodity. 

The sponsors of the amendment intend to 
terminate the operations in interstate com- 
merce of what they term “gypsy” operators, 
who lease their trucks, including the services 
of the driver-owner, to many concerns for 
any hauling that may be available. 

The amendment misses its target and in- 
stead hits responsible and legitimate busi- 
nesses who provide an important transporta- 
tion service. 
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The proposed amendment would prevent 
cooperatives who merchandise a processed 
and therefore nonexempt commodity and 
who operate their trucks under the pro- 
visions of section 206 (b) (5) of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act from obtaining a back 
haul, For example, a cooperative producing 
cheese, which it transports to various mar- 
kets in its own trucks would be prohibited 
from trip leasing its trucks for a return haul 
and would therefore be required to return 
empty. 

The proposed amendment would prevent 
private trucks distributing processed agri- 
cultural commodities by truck from trip leas- 
ing its vehicles on the return haul. For ex- 
ample, a slaughtering plant that hauls fresh 
meat in its own trucks to markets some dis- 
tance away would not be permitted the 
opportunity of obtaining revenues on the 
return trip but would have to return empty. 

The proposed amendment would prevent 
agricultural haulers from making full use of 
their equipment. For example, an operator 
of a truck hauling vegetables from Texas to 
Chicago might trip lease his truck to haul a 
nonexempt commodity to St. Louis. Arriv- 
ing at St. Louis, the operator might find car- 
goes which he could pick up on a trip lease 
basis to haul to Texas. Under the provisions 
of the proposed amendment he would not 
be permitted to do so, since his “immediately 
preceding” cargo was nonexempt. 

The proposed amendment would, in these 
and many other cases which might be cited, 
compel an inefficient and wasteful use of 
equipment, manpower, and gasoline. Waste 
is always reflected in costs. The increased 
costs would necessarily be borne by some 
segment or many segments of our society, in 
most instances by the consumers of the 
goods. 

On the other hand, the proposed amend- 
ment is not likely to serlously impair the 
operations of that segment of the truck busi- 
ness it is intended to reach, because of the 
impracticality of enforcing the regulation. 
The character of the cargo handled by the 
truck on its previous trip cannot be prac- 
tically ascertained. Itinerant truck opera- 
tors would be encouraged by the prohibition 
of trip leasing to make contracts directly 
with shipppers. Thirty-day leases can be 
entered into and abandoned by mutual un- 
derstanding. A thousand stratagems can be 
devised to avoid the regulation which no 
enforcement measures can prevent, 

This illustrates once again that a regula- 
tion which endeavors to outlaw that which 
is efficient and economic is almost certainly 
doomed to failure. 

The proposed amendment would launch 
the Interstate Commerce Commission into a 
new field of regulation. In an endeavor to 
enforce the law enacted by the Congress the 
Commission would be compelled to establish 
cumbersome and burdensome but futile reg- 
ulations in an endeavor to enforce the intent 
of the Congress. 

In our opinion the proposed amendment is 
harmful to the general interest and should 
be defeated. 

Very sincerely, 
Marr Tacos, 
Assistant Legislative Director. 


Government Waste and Extravagance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KIT CLARDY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1953 


Mr. CLARDY. Mr. Speaker, all sorts 
of excuses are advanced for failure to cut 
taxes immediately. I have consistently 
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argued that if we would only get tough 
with the budget and the Departments, 
we could give our citizens a good healthy 
tax reduction. Well, Saturday I re- 
ceived a letter from home that pretty 
well demonstrates the correctness of 
what many of us have been saying. This 
letter points up one phase of Govern- 
ment waste and extravagance, It has to 
do with Government neglect and Gov- 
ernment redtape. It deals with one au- 
tomobile belonging to the Government— 
an automobile that has apparently been 
lost and forgotten—but upon which we 
are paying monthly storage. 

And so, I have written a letter to the 
Department in question seeking infor- 
mation. I will have a great deal more 
to say about this when I get a reply. 
Since my letter to the Department pretty 
well explains things, I am making it part 
of these remarks. 

House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 20, 1953. 
BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY, AGRICULTURAL 
RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION, UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, WASHING- 
TON, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: A matter has just been called 
to my attention illustrating the point that 
the Federal Government is, indeed, loosely 
run and quite careless of cost. This matter 
involves your Bureau. I state the facts 
briefly and then ask for two things: 

First, I want to comment on how this 
could happen; and, second, I'd like to know 
what you will do about it. 

It seems that you are paying storage rental 
on Bureau car No. 3750. This car is now 
and has been for some time in storage in a 
garage at 716 North Walnut Street, Lansing, 
Mich, You are paying rental on the garage 
at the rate of $5 per month. 

The owner of the property where the car 
is stored died and his administrator has ad- 
vised the Bureau of this fact and asked for 
disposition of the car. The tires are flat and 
the vehicle is covered with a heavy coating 
of dust and dirt. Since it has not been 
used for a long time, both the administrator 
and myself suspect the car is for all prac- 
tical purposes completely lost. Certainly it 
has not been useful in any way for a long 
time. I am wondering how many others 
may be in the same class. 

I would like to know why the car was 
acquired in the first place; what use is sup- 
posed to be made of it; why it has been 
allowed to remain unused at Government 
expense; how much total rental has been 
paid for storage; and what on earth you 
intend doing about this car, as well as find- 
ing out how many others may be ir. the same 
class. 

Now, of course, I know that the new Sec- 
retary of Agriculture has no responsibility 
for this. Obviously, he knows nothing about 
it since apparently even your Bureau has 
forgotten. Im wondering if this condition 
exists because the same old crowd are still 
running things at this level? 

Now don't regard this as a trivial inquiry 
because it isn't. This is an example of the 
conditions that have us in our present con- 
dition. And since it is obviously quite typi- 
cal I want to follow it clear through so that 
the Congress and the people may know how 
their money is wasted in thousands of small 
ways—but which in total amount to stagger- 
ing totals. 

I would appreciate an early answer on as 
much of the subject as you can cover from 
available records. I would then like a thor- 
ough survey made of the whole problem and 
an appropriate report given to me as quickly 
as possible. 

Very truly yours, 
Krr Crarpy. 


Lithuanian Coronation Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1953 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, last 
Saturday and Sunday, June 20 and 21, 
Americans of Lithuanian descent cele- 
brated the 700th anniversary, com- 
memorating the coronation of Lithu- 
ania’s first and only king, Mindaugas. 
Hundreds of Americans of Lithuanian 
ancestry held their convention here in 
the Nation’s Capital. It was a grand day 
for this small but great nation, which 
throughout the path of history has seen 
more unhappy days than happy ones. 

It took Lithuanians a long time, 
through the 12th century, to become 
united and to overcome the differences 
prevailing among the various princes, 
dukes and landowners on the one hand, 
and Lithuania’s enemies on the other. 
Like any ambitious nation, Lithuania 
succeeded. She became united because 
of the threat of foreign aggression. 

The outstanding Lithuanian leader, 
who helped so much in the unification 
of that country was Prince Mindaugas, 
who rose above all other princely families 
as the sole ruler of the new unified state. 
Pope Innocent IV in a special Papal 
diploma, dated July 17, 1251, requested 
Mindaugas’ coronation, but he was not 
crowned until 1253. Mindaugas ruled 
his country until 1263, when he and his 
sons were killed by a group of Lithuanian 
conspirators. This date marked the end 
of Lithuania’s independence for many 
years to come. For the Lithuanian peo- 
ple they were years of bloodshed, disor- 
der, and unhappiness, until 1295, when a 
new dynasty of the Gedeminas grand 
dukes was founded. This dynasty 
brought prosperity to Lithuania and ex- 
panded her borders from the Baltic to 
the Black Sea. The union with Poland 
under the crown of Grand Duke Jagiello 
became another step forward in Lithu- 
ania’s political structure. But again in 
the 16th and 17th centuries she had to 
fight off the Russians, and became weak- 
er and more exhausted, and with the 
third partition of both Poland and Lith- 
uania in 1794, the latter country lost her 
independence completely. Lithuania 
was subjugated by Russia until 1918. 
She regained her independence only for 
the following 22 years, when in 1940 So- 
viet Russia incorporated Lithuania 
within the U. S. S. R. But Lithuania’s 
proud and noble people stood up against 
the invaders. They have learned to de- 
fend themselves the hard way history 
has taught them a lesson. 

Mr. Speaker, today I would like to 
speak about the Lithuanian group in 
this country and about their noble con- 
tribution to the prosperity and welfare 
of our country. 

It was in the days of the Czarist op- 
pression when the boom of Lithuanian 
immigration hit our shores. In the 
years 1867-68 most of them migrated 
to the States of Pennsylvania and 
Massachusetts. They were hard-work- 
ing and conscientious people and they 
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did not mind digging coal or turning 
the soil of our land. Their love for 
freedom and hatred of the Czarist tyr- 
anny has brought hundreds of thou- 
sands of Lithuanians to our shores, Per- 
haps the largest number of them are 
now living in Chicago. Today there are 
over 1 million Lithuanians in the United 
States. 

When in 1909 a Lithuanian Pavilion 
was erected on the World’s Fair grounds 
in Paris, the people began to wonder. 
“There is no Lithuania,” they said. At 
least they had not heard of it. But the 
Lithuanian spirit, which the Russians 
so strongly fought to subjugate, con- 
tinued to grow here in the United 
States. The idea about the Lithuanian 
Pavilion was entirely an American one, 
financed and promoted by Americans of 
Lithuanian descent. 

In 1907 three large Lithuanian chari- 
table organizations were set up in Lith- 
uania: Saule, Rytas, and Ziburys—all 
organized and financed through Ameri- 
can help. Their work in the field be- 
came one of the major assets in the re- 
vival of the educational program in 
Lithuania. The organizations set up 
schools, kindergartens and publishing 
houses, and for the first time since the 
Russian occupation of Lithuania— 
Lithuania began, with Russia’s consent, 
to print their own books, teach their 
own language and the history of their 
nation in the schools. 

On February 16, 1919, Lithuania re- 
gained her independence. Although 
the rebirth of Lithuanian sovereignty 
came as a result of the decision of the 
League of Nations, our Government did 
not recognize the Republic of Lithuania 
until 1922. Once more Lithuanians in 
this country came to the help of their 
brothers, by presenting President War- 
ren G. Harding with the famous Book 
of One Million Signatures requesting 
recognition of the Lithuanian Republic 
by the United States. Their efforts 
brought fruitful results. In 1922 the 
Republic of Lithuania was officially rec- 
ognized by our Government. 

Today, once again we bow our heads 
to the 3 million Lithuanians struggling 
under the Soviet yoke. Once again, we 
believe that the American-Lithuanian 
will not hesitate to come with help and 
liberate his brothers when the occasion 
arises. 


General Summerall 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1953 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial: 

GENERAL SUMMERALL 

Gen. Charles P. Summerall has announced 
that, at the age of 86, he is retiring as presi- 
dent of The Citadel, the famous South Caro- 
lina military academy. This is the end of 
another of this distinguished citizen's ca- 
reers, but, with his ever-young outlook and 
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his vitality and force, he may be contemplat- 
ing yet another. 

We speak of career in the plural because 
General Summerall had a great career before 
he ever went to The Citadel. A West Pointer 
and a regular officer since 1892, he com- 
manded the indomitable First Division in 
France in World War I and later served as 
War Department Chief of Staff, leaving the 
Army a 4-star general after 39 years of 
service. 

Like another great general from the South, 
Robert E. Lee, General Summerall turned his 
mind to the service of youth when he had 
put the wars behind him. At the end of the 
Civil War Lee turned down many opportu- 
nities for great financial reward and accepted 
the presidency of Washington College (now 
known as Washington and Lee) at the modest 
stipend of $1,500 a year, saying, “I shall de- 
vote my re energies to training young 
men to do their duty in life.” 

No one who knows General Summerall’s 
character can doubt that it was his purpose 
to Instill in young men the sense of honor 
and duty which were so pronounced in his 
own composition. He was representative of 
an older Army in which duty to country was 
not only the guiding dictate but the only 
dictate. His career was one of selfless patri- 
otism, and the many young men who went 
forth from The Citadel to fight in their 
country’s cause reflect the precepts in which 
General Summerall trained them so well. 

Like Lee he can say of his labors that his 
P was “to accomplish something for 
the benefit of mankind and the honor of 
2 May there always be Americans of his 

d. 


Adlai in Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 22, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
include the following editorial from 
the Memphis Commercial Appeal of 
Wednesday, June 17: 


ADLAI IN ASIA 


When Adlai Stevenson decided to make a 
world tour, Look magazine decided to send 
along William Attwood, its European editor. 
In the current issue of the publication there 
is an interesting summary of how Mr. Steven- 
son made out in Asia. 

Mr. Attwood concludes that the trip so 
far has been good for the United States and 
has resulted in strengthening American pres- 
tige in half the world. It can stand shoring 
up, to say the least of it. In general terms, 
it seems that Mr. Stevenson has been friend- 
ly and discreet. 

The Nation, Burma’s leading newspaper, is 
quoted as saying: “Stevenson has steadfastly 
avoided committing himself or the Demo- 
cratic Party—let alone the United States— 
on any local issue beyond the generally ac- 
cepted policy of countering the universal 
Communist challenge. A second-rank poli- 
tician might have told us the same things in 
less cultured accents. * * * The impres- 
sion he leaves in Rangoon is one of a careful, 
calculating lawyer, rather than of a shrewd 
observer or warm-hearted writer.” 

On the other hand, a columnist in the 
Singapore Straits Times said: “Mr. Dewey 
talked to Malayan newsmen as though he 
saw in every one a potential Lucky Luciano 
or Frank Costello. Mr. Stevenson talked to 
them as though he saw them as potential 
voters in 1956." Mr. Attwood reports, 
though, that Mr. Stevenson reminded & group 


of Japanese students, who were parroting 
Marxisms, of the aid given Japan by this 
country and read them a pungent lecture 
on the facts of world politics. 

It appears, in brief, that Mr. Stevenson 
has refrained from criticizing his country 
while he was abroad and has in no way em- 
barrassed President Eisenhower and his ad- 
ministration. Whatever comment he has in 
mind will be made after he gets back home 
and has time to prepare a reasoned state- 
ment. The role Mr. Stevenson has chosen 
is an excellent one for one so recently de- 
feated as candidate for our highest office, 
and it may well serve as an example, for other 
Americans abroad. 


Extension of Excess-Profits Tax 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1953 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 

NEW Jersey STATE CHAMBER 
or COMMERCE, 
Newark, N. J., June 19, 1953. 
Hon. GORDON CANFIELD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Gorpon: May I advise you of the 
official position of the New Jersey State 
Chamber of Commerce on the controversial 
excess-profits-tax issue. 

The State chamber’s executive committee 
has voted unanimously to support the ex- 
tension of the excess-profits tax for a period 
of 6 months. A copy of the bulletin to our 
members informing them of the action taken 
by the executive committee is enclosed for 
your information. 

Sincerely yours, 
Irvine T. Gums, 
Executive Vice President. 


Sıx MONTHS’ EXTENSION or EXCEss-PROFITS 
Tax 


NEW JERSEY STATE CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE, 
Newark, N. J., June 19, 1953. 
To Members: 

No issue in recent years has stirred up as 
much controversy among businessmen as the 
administration’s proposal that the excess- 
profits tax, originally scheduled to die on 
June 30, be extended for a period of 6 
months, 

All businessmen approach this controversy 
with mixed emotions. On one hand they 
have a deep desire to rid the economy of a 
vicious and unfair tax which penalizes the 
very business efficiency and initiative which 
has made this country great. On the other 
hand, there is a deeply held conviction that 
a balanced budget must take precedence 
over tax relief for any group, no matter how 
much such relief is warranted. 

The State chamber's Federal finance com- 
mittee was polled on this issue and, by a 
very close vote, endorsed the proposed 6 
months’ extension. At a well-attended meet- 
ing of the State chamber's executive com- 
mittee last Tuesday, this recommendation 
was thoroughly debated and the executive 
committee unanimously voted to approve the 
action of the Federal finance committee and 
to transmit to members of the New Jersey 
congressional delegation our decision to sup- 
port the extension of the excess-profits tax 
for a period of 6 months. 

The principal reasons influencing the 
executive committee’s decision were: 
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(1) The welfare of the entire economy 
must take precedence over the welfare of 
any segment of the economy. The first order 
of business in promoting the general wel- 
fare is to balance the Federal budget. It 
is impossible to balance the budget and, 
at the same time, grant the many justifiable 
demands for tax relief put forth by various 
groups. 

(2) There appears to be a sincere desire 
on the part of the administration and a 
majority of both Houses of Congress to 
achieve a balanced budget through con- 
structive economies that will, in e near 
future, make possible tax relief for all seg- 
ments of the economy. It is desirable that 
this economy drive be supported. In fur- 
therance of this support, all Americans 
should be prepared to endure for a little 
longer the evils and inequities in our Fed- 
eral tax system in order that they may be 
removed by a soundly conceived and 
thoroughly defensible downward revision of 
the tax burden. 

In adopting this position in favor of a 6 
months’ extension of the excess-profits tax, 
the New Jersey State Chamber of Commerce 
reaffirms its unalterable opposition to re- 
taining the tax as a permanent part of our 
Federal tax system. In the long run, a tax 
on initiative has no place in the fiscal struc- 
ture of a free enterprise economy. 

It is the hope and belief of the executive 
committee that the general membership of 
the State chamber will be in accord with 
this action. 

H. Bruce PALMER, 
President. 


List of Marines Who Lost Their Lives on 
the U. S. S. “Arizona” on December 7, 
1941 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1953 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 2, 1953, I incorporated in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD a list, which was fur- 
nished to me by the Secretary of the 
Navy, of members of the armed services 
who lost their lives on the U. S. S. 
Arizona when it was sunk in Pearl Har- 
bor on December 7, 1941. 

The Under Secretary of the Navy has 
just called to my attention that this list 
does not include the gallant marines who 
died on this occasion. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to incorporate the list of those 
marines: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
OFFICE OF THE UNDER SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., June 13, 1953. 
Hon. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON, 
Delegate of Hawaii, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran MR. FARRINGTON: On April 27, 
1953, this office supplied a list of those who 
lost their lives on the U. S. S. Arizona on 
December 7, 1941. 

The list did not include the gallant ma- 
rines who died on this occasion. A list of 
those marines is enclosed, and it would be 
greatly appreciated if your remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of June 2, 1953, could 
be amended to include them. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. S. THOMAS, 
Under Secretary of the Navy. 
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Marines who lost their lives on U. S. S. “Arizona,” Dec. 7, 1941 


Name Next of kin 
Amundson, Leo D wae--| 309872 | Private; USMxO. -0unio0ninnenn Mr. Alvin Amundson (father), 408 Cameron Ave., La 5 Wis. 
TETA : ͤ —. He Mr. Earl Atchison (father), 2009 Oregon Ave., St. Louis, M: 


Mrs. Rose O. Bailey (mother), 222 Bicknell Ave., Soy Monies fon 


Bailey, George R Pate first class, USM OC. 

B: „Joseph. Sergeant, USM Mrs. Josephine Baraga (mother), Post Office Box 72, C 

Bartlett, David Corpor Mr. and Mrs. James D. Bartlett (parents), Palmdale, Call. e 

Beaton, Freddie. . 314538 Private, U SMO. Mrs. Edna Scott (mother), 614 Joy St., Corona, Calif. 

Belt, Everett R Mrs. Margaret M. Belt (mother), 842. Big Bend Rd., Kirkwood, Mo, 
Black, James T. Mrs. Cora Geneva Black (mother). one 2, Covin, „ Ala, 

Bond, Burnis L. Mrs. Ellen 8. Bond (mother), Wiggins, M iss. 


Mr. Fred e (father), Langdon, N. Dak. 
Mrs, Silvia Brick ey (mother), Uniondale, Ind. 

Mr. John C. Chandler 8 Box No. 264, Millport, Ala. 

Mr. Ezra Cole (father), R. F. D. No. 2, Arlington, Wash. 

Mrs. oe Davis 8 Star Route, Box 50, Alton, Mo. 

Mrs. Ella R. Dawson (mother), Box 136A, R. R. i, Anchorage, 

Mrs. Emma H. DeLong (mother), 113 West Main St., G . Ohio. 

Mrs. Ella Dreesbach (mother), 1520 North Lorel Ave., er i; 

Mrs, Allene Dunnam (mother), 1302 a Went 2d St., pen 

Mr. Simon Durio (father), Sunset, La 

Mrs. John Duveene (wife) (now deceased), 1230 Ridgely Dr., Los Angeles, Calif, 
Mr. and Mrs. L. R. Erskine (parents), 3643 North Lavergne Ave. » Chicago 41, III. 
Mrs, Faye R. Evans (wife), 825 Alvar St., ian 8 La. 

Mrs. Cha Fincher (mother), Route 3, Can 

Mrs. Grace M. Fincher 8 Post Office cn bas a 35, Prineville, Ore, 


Brickley, Eapen 
r , Eugene 
Chandler, Donald 255 
Cole, Charles W. 
Davis, 


do 

Sergeant, USMC. 

8 USMC... 
Corporal, USMC 
Private, first REFS UMSC 
Private, Ist class, USMO. 
Ist sergeant, US 
Private, Ist class, USMO. 
Private, USMO 
Assistant cook, USMC- 
Sergeant, USMC 


Fincher, Dexter W. . 273115 Sergeant, UMC... 
Finley, Woodrow W. Private, first class, USMC.. Mr. and Mrs. James M. Finley (par ents), Selmer, Tenn. 
Fitzgerald, Kent B. MO Mr. Walter D. Fitzgerald Cather) 74 740 — Salt Lake Cit ty. Utah. 
Fleetwood, Donald E Miss Dorothy Fleetwood (sister), 1402 Third Ave,, North Fort Dodge, Towa. 
Fox, Daniel R Mrs. Daniel R. Fox (wife), 1811 East Ocean Blvd., Long Beach, Calif. 
Griffin, Lawrence J. Mr. and Mrs. Lawren Griffin (parents), 437 Celestine St., Westwego, La. 
Hamel, Don E Mrs. Lucille Novak N 519 South St. Louis St., Chicago, Ill 
Harmon, William D. Private, first class, USMO.. Mrs. Jeanette Holt (mother), 1805 Southwest 3d Ave., Portland, Greg. 
He „Paul E. Private, USMO Mrs. Ruth L, Herrick (mother), 7111 21st Ave., Kenosha, W. 
Holzworth, Walter. Master gunne: Mrs. Helen G. ps sake (wife), 162 North Washington Ave., “Bergenfield, N. J. 
Hope, Harol Private, USM Mrs. Dora Bryan Hope (mother d Box No. 287, Borger, Tex, 
Hudnall, Robert Private, first e Mr. Ben Hudnall (father), Box No. 640, Pittsburg 
Huff, Robert G. N USMC Mrs. Grayce Mary Huff (mother), 2611 9 AN Fort Worth, Tex. 
Hughes, Marvin A . 306246 do -oM Mrs. Fannie Hughes (mother), 2208 Reid St., Hous! ton, Tex, 
Hultman, Donald 8 Mrs, Oscar Hultman (mother), Dassel, Minn. 
Hox, Leslie G. 201807 eae Mr. and Mrs, Johnie W. Hux (parents), Route No. 1, Dodson, La. 
J R 5 USMO... Mr. and Mrs. Otto Jerrison arene} * 2481 East Ingersol St., San Diego, Calif, 
Jones, Quin Private, first class, USMO.. Mr, 2 L. Jones (father), 3720 Linder St., Houston 10, Tex. 
Kalinowski, Private, USM CR. Mr. Adam B. Kalinowski (ather), 56 Jefferson Rd., Ashtabula, Ohio, 
Keen, Billy Mack do. Mrs, Mattie Keen (mother), General Delivery Newark, Tex, 

n, James A. Mr. William Krahn (father), Langdon, N. N. Dak, 
Lindsay, James E. Mrs. Pearl Thomas (mother), 3051 Evelyn St., La Crescenta, Calif. 
Lovshin, William J. = Mr. J oan sonun father), Ely, Minn. 

Corporal, US Mrs. Margaret McCarrens (mother), 1105 LaFayette St., Ottawa, III. 


M 

Nolatubby, Hen 
O’Brien, Joseph 
Patterson, Clarence R 


Piasecki 
Powell, Hack S 
Power, Abner F 
Reinhold, Rudolph H 
Schneider, William ve 
Scott, Crawford E. A 


Stevenson, 
Stovall, Richard P. 
Swiontek, Stanley 8. 
Szabo, Theodore S. 
Webb, Carl E. 
Weier, Bernard A 
Whisler, Gilbert H. 
Win Robert J 


Foreign Trade Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
insert in the Appendix of the RECORD 
excerpts from two significant speeches 
on the general subject of our foreign 
trade policy and specifically on the Buy 
American Act. The first speech was de- 
livered by the Honorable Winthrop W. 
Aldrich, United States Ambassador to 
the Court of St. James’s, at the Harvard 
University Graduate School of Business 
Administration, June 12. The second 


Private, ist ag USMC... 


Private, USMC 
Corporal, USMO 
Private Ist class, USM C 
9 USMC 


— 
Field musie rem USM 
Private, first class, 


„ 
Private, USMCR 
Private, first class, USMO 


Private, USMC 
Private, first class, USMC 
Private, USMC 


USMC 


was made before the Commerce Club of 
Seattle University on May 20, by T. S. 
Peterson, president of Standard Oil Co. 
of California. 

Referring to our obligations and re- 
sponsibilities as the world’s foremost 
creditor Nation, Mr. Aldrich said: 

In my opinion there is one element in our 
policy that is clearly archaic. I am sure 
that it adds to the cost of our Government. 
It certainly decreases the opportunities for 
other countries to earn their way. It obvi- 
ously runs counter to the principle of fair 
business competition. It is regularly cited 
abroad as one more indication that the 
United States is not prepared to act as a good 
creditor. I am convinced that it is totally 
unnecessary as a support to American in- 
dustry. 

This is the buy American legislation, under 
which, as a Government, we may buy goods 
from abroad in only the most exceptional 
cases. Why should we not be sensible and 
abandon this obsolete policy? Unless there 


Mrs, Victoria Swiontek (mothe: 
Mr. and Mrs, Steve Szabo (parents) Castalia, Iowa. 

Mrs, Hazel Frazier (mother), 520 North 14th St., Waco, Tex. 

Fred B. Weier Gather), 6314 South Washington St., Downers Grove, III. 
Mr. and Mrs. James T. 
Mr. John A. Windish er spect 4265 Blair Ave., St. Louis, "Mo. 
Mrs. W. B. Windle (mother) 
Mr. Gary Wittenberg (father), 


Mr. Richard J. Mines, Sr. (father), 1109 24th St., Sacramento, Calif. 
Mrs, Sophia Mostek (mother), Post Office Box 637, Dover, Idaho. 
Mrs. Henryetta Nolatubby (mother), 2527 L St., See Calif. 
Mrs, Effie O’Brien (mother), 5436 West Berteau Ave., C hicago, III. 
Mrs. Lillian B. Patterson (mother), 508 West 7th St., Plainview, Tex. 
Mr. Dennis Pedrotti (father), 8024 Ni 

Mrs. Stella A. Romeo (sister), General Delivery, Acme, W. 

Mr, Clem 8. Powell (father), 1547 Sunset ae Reys Angeles ‘Calif, 
Mrs, Louada Venamon (mother), 0 Fruits Okla 

Mrs. Lina M. Reinhold other} 2 210 5 St., 00 Lake City, ‘Utah, 
Mrs. Anna Schneider (mother), 2634 

Mr. and Mrs. John E. Scott e Rural 


Mo, 
Mrs, Ada I. Scott (mother), West 2410 Sinto Ave., 5 vam 
Mrs. Lois Westgate (mother), 478 Jasmine St., Laguna 
Mr. C. O. Simensen (father), 703 Sth St., Devils Lake, N. Dake 
Mrs. Martha Sniff (mother), I 
Mrs. Myrtle Stevenson (mother), 806 Poyntz St., Manhattan, Kans, 
Mrs. Essie R. Stovall (mother), B 


ola Aye., St. Louis panty, Mo. 


linton, 


Tripp Ave., Chicago, III. 
oute No. 4, North Kansas City, 


Speer, III. 


ox 120 ‘Hartley, Tex. 


r), 12025 Indiana Ave., Chicago, III. 


Whisler (pa rents), Rural Route 4, Bloomfield, Towa. 


1201 South Main St., Jacksonville, Ill. 
Route 1, Darwin, Minn. 


are bona fide security or other clearly demon- 
strable national interest considerations to 
the contrary, let us make our public pur- 
chases wherever goods of comparable quality 
can be found on competitive and advanta- 
geous terms. This would both save money 
for our taxpayers and promote world balance 
by removing one more obstacle to competi- 
tive business opportunities for our friends. 


Mr. Petersen told his Seattle audience: 


Those specific deeds which we as a Nation 
must perform to bring our trade policy into 
line with the realities of today’s world might 
well begin with the repeal of that cumber- 
some Federal 1933 law just mentioned (Buy 
American Act). 

Our situation has come round a full 180 
degrees—a complete reversal—since that de- 
pression-born law was enacted to put a prop 
under our hard-hit industries. In today’s 
world we have almost a monopoly upon dol- 
lars, and our primary need is for ever- 
expanding markets to drain off the goods we 
produce in such abundance, 
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Dropping the buy American regulations 
would be an important step toward halting 
the flow of one kind of dollars—the no-profit, 
no-return dollars, while stimulating the ex- 
port of high return goods. 

An even more vital step, in point of its 
impact for good, should be the writing of 
a new and equitable tariff law. We should 
eliminate the Smoot-Hawley tariff and the 
outworn Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
and start over from scratch. 

The new law should allow for adjustments 
in the rate of reductions to soften the hard- 
ship in particular cases, but it should at the 
same time move the country steadily toward 
the goal of open competition with all comers. 

If this sounds revolutionary, let me point 
out that the American way of life was born 
of revolution. Now we are in the midst of 
another reyolution—a vast, worldwide read- 
justment of economic relationships. It 
would be far better for us to march out and 
meet it, while we still have the power to 
control it and shape it to suit the ends of 
freedom, than put our heads in the sand 
and let it overwhelm us. 


Prize-Winning Essay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. O’BRIEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1953 


Mr. O'BRIEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under the leave to extend my remarks 
in the ReEcorp, I include the following 
prize-winning essay of Carolyn B. Jaffe, 
209 North Parkside Avenue, Chicago, III., 
in the contest conducted by the Amer- 
ican Legion, Department of Illinois. Au- 
thor is a pupil at the Key School, Chi- 
cago, III., and winner of the first-place 
award in the eighth-grade competition: 


BENJAMIN RUSH, FAMOUS PHYSICIAN AND 
HUMANITARIAN (1745-1813) 


(By Carolyn B. Jaffe) 


One of the most outstanding humani- 
tarians of the 18th century was Benjamin 
Rush. His work in medicine and social re- 
form was among the first to awaken the 
American people. 

As a signer of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, Rush was for a free America. He want- 
ed to abolish slavery and promote better 
medical care. 

As „ and later Physician General 
of the Army during the Revolution, he knew 
of the military hospitals incompetence. 

them more efficient was one of his 
greatest and most successful moves. Al- 
though he was a patriot, his humanitarian- 
ism urged him to treat sick and wounded 
British prisoners kindly. 

He wanted America to have carefully 
trained doctors, so in 1769, he established the 
first medical school in the country in Phila- 
delphia. 

Famous doctors ridiculed him when he 
truthfully stated that yellow fever was a na- 
tive disease of America. Without regard for 
his health, Rush worked extensively toward 
the treatment of the victims of the terrible 
epidemic in 1793. 

As a patriot, Rush inspired Thomas Paine 
to write Common Sense, which helped to 
promote the American Revolution. 

Rush attempted to promote free public 
schools for men and women alike. 

Throughout his life, Benjamin Rush 
worked for freedom, the benefit of his fel- 


low men, and to help civilization in general. 
For these reasons, he is one of our greatest 
Americans, 


Trip-Leasing Bill, H. R. 3203, as Re- 
ported by Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, Is Wanted Without 
Crippling Amendments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1953 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, as 
chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, I have 
been deluged with telegrams and letters 
in favor of the trip-leasing bill (H. R. 
3203) as reported by the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

I include, as part of my remarks, some 
of these communications, as follows: 

Secacus, N. J. 


Hon. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
House Office Building: 
Respectfully request your affirmative vote 
H. R. 3203. This bill of utmost importance 
to our industry and continued successful op- 
eration of our company. Your assistance in 
passing this bill most earnestly solicited. 
LIBERTY Motor FREIGHT LINES, INC., 
CARL RUROEDE, Jr., 
Executive Vice President. 


Union Crry CHa Co., 
Union City, Pa., June 1, 1953. 
Re lease and interchange of vehicles by 
motor carriers. 
Hon. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 

Chairman of the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: As you know September 1, 1953, 
is the effective date for new leasing rules and 
regulations covering lease and interchange 
of vehicles by carriers. While some amend- 
ments have been made to the original order, 
we do not feel that they remedy matters 
much. They do not permit a private carrier 
to trip lease to common and contract car- 
riers for a return trip, and they do not permit 
trip leasing by thousands of for-hire haulers 
upon whom agriculture is so dependent. 

Furniture manufacturers or shippers, who 
move their products by their own trucks will 
not be able to trip lease thelr motor trucks 
for the return trip, thus increasing opera- 
tion costs. Thousands of motor carriers will 
no longer be permitted to go out and lease a 
truck for less than 30 days. 

We urgently ask your help in backing pas- 
sage of H. R. 3203 in its original form so that 
trip leasing will be permitted unhampered. 

Yours very truly, 
Tue Union Crry CHAR Co., 
L. D. OTTAWAY. 


CHASE & Co., 
Sanford, Fla., May 22, 1953, 
Congressman CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
Chairman, the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN WOLVERTON: As pro- 
ducers and distributors of fresh fruits and 
vegetables we urge the passage of H. R. 
3203, which would prevent the Interstate 
Commerce Commission from regulating truck 
trip leasing. 
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We do not consider it economically sound 
to restrict the distribution of perishables, 
particularly foodstuffs, to the citizens of this 
country. The rails have not the facilities 
nor the equipment to do it. We have to 
depend upon the trucks. 

This company has been in this business 
since 1884, and we can assure you that it 
would be much simpler and easier to handle 
all of our shipments by rail. It simply can- 
not be done with the present service the rails 
furnish; therefore, we are forced to depend 
upon trucks. 

We sincerely hope that in the wisdom of 
Congress it will not restrict or remove this 
facility which is a very vital need of the 
producers and is rendering a tremendous 
service to millions of consumers all over the 
United States. 

Yours very truly, 
CRASH & Co., 
RANDALL CHASE. 


— 


Jersey FRUIT COOPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Riverton, N. J., May 25, 1953. 
Congressman CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CoNGRESSMAN: We are very much dis- 
turbed to note that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has issued an order in MC~43, 
lease and interchange of vehicles by motor 
carriers. We hope very much that the bill 
H. R. 3203 you have in committee will be 
passed to counteract this order. 

Practically 100 percent of our apples going 
into the South is on a trip-leasing basis 
and runs into a considerable yolume, par- 
ticularly in July and August. The railroad 
rates and regular trucking lines are both 
prohibitive in price and too slow in delivery. 

I am instructed by the board to work for 
passage of H. R. 3203 and solicit your activity 
in this behalf. 

Very truly yours, 
JERSEY FRUIT COOPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION, INC., 
O. B. Lewis, President. 


UNITED FRESH FRUI & 
VEGETABLE ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., June 1, 1953. 
Hon. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, House Oj- 
fice Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr WoLverTON: We want to express 
our appreciation for the splendid coopera- 
tion that you have extended to the farm 
organizations in connection with H. R. 3203, 
the so-called trip-leasing bil, which was 
favorably reported by your committee late 
Tuesday, May 26. Mr. Seals, of our office, 
has told me of your assistance in keeping 
the farm groups fully informed of the prog- 
ress of this bill before your committee. 

The bill, as reported, will permit the agri- 
cultural-exempt hauler to continue to fur- 
nish this industry with the flexible type of 
transportation which is necessary for the 
distribution of our highly perishable com- 
modities. We hope that it will be possible 
to get the bill before the House in the very 
near future and that it will be passed at 
this session of the Congress. 

Sincerely, 
C. W. KITCHEN, 
Executive Vice President. 


STAR FISH & OYSTER Co., INC., 
Mobile, Ala., May 18, 1953. 
Hon. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
House Committee, Washington, D. C. 

Goop Morninc: We sincerely hope that 
you will not vote on any of the crippling 
amendments opposed to H. R. 3203 which we 
understand is coming up before your com- 
mittee on May 19. 
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It will be to the best interest of the fish- 
ing industry if this bill is passed as origi- 
nally introduced. There should be no re- 
strictions on the trucking of fish by inde- 
pendent and nonregulated trucks. 

Your friends, $ 
Srar FISH & OYSTER CO., Inc., 
V. A. GONZALES, President. 


AMERICAN SEED TRADE ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, Ill., May 21, 1953. 
Subject: S. 925, H. R. 3203. 


Congressman CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN WOLVERTON: Our atten- 
tion has been called to pending legislation 
that would prohibit the ICC from regulating 
truck leasing. 

We would be very much in favor of such 
legislation. 

In our opinion, there is no need for regu- 
lation of truck leasing as it definitely would 
interfere with the right of parties to contract 
for services. 

We respectfully urge that our views be 
given favorable consideration and in no event 
permit any regulation that would restrict 
the free movement of agricultural commodi- 
ties, 

Very truly yours, 
AMERICAN SEED TRADE ASSOCIATION 
WILLIAM HECKENDORN, 
Executive Secretary. 


EscanaBa, MICH. 
CHAIRMAN, House COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE 
AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
House Office Building: 

It is of great importance to this commu- 
nity and area that your committee act fa- 
vorably on house bill 3203 as originally intro- 
duced and without the crippling amend- 
ments. 

Roy A. JENSEN. 


The Next World Series 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1953 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to state that I was as- 
tounded on last Friday when I heard the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. O’Kon- 
SKI] issue an invitation to the Members 
of Congress to attend the world series 
baseball games at Milwaukee, Wis. I 
was so astounded that words failed me 
at the time. I hasten to correct the 
RECORD. j 

It is early in the season, and while 
the Brooklyn baseball team must ac- 
knowledge and weleome the keen com- 
petition of the Milwaukee Braves, it 
must be stated definitely and unalter- 
ably that the Brooklyn Dodgers, more 
affectionately known as the “Bums,” 
will not only win the pennant, but the 
world series as well. 

I am sure the Members of the House 
will pardon the excessive enthusiasm of 
the gentleman from Wisconsin because 
we realize that his words were uttered 
in the heat of the moment and without 
careful consideration of the abilities and 
past performance of the Dodgers, 
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Certainly as the weeks go by Mr. 
O’KonskxI will realize that this correc- 
tion was made in the interest of ac- 
curacy. 


Mutual Security Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1953 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, under gen- 
eral leave to extend remarks on H. R. 
5710, the so-called Mutual Security Act 
of 1951, as amended, I feel impelled to 
comment. When I campaigned to repre- 


sent the people of the First Legislative 


District of the State of Washington in 
Congress, I was honest in saying that 
I felt that it was a great thing for the 
Nation that freshmen Congressmen 
would not settle foreign affairs. At that 
time, I did not feel qualified or suffi- 
ciently informed in military matters to 
pass intelligently on such vitally impor- 
tant legislation. This bill affecting as it 
does 56 countries directly and every 
country on earth indirectly is a case in 
point. 

After studying the majority committee 
report and, likewise, the minority com- 
mittee views, and also, in the light of a 
general picture given by the Secretary 
of State, Mr. Dulles, I feel that there is no 
alternative other than to support the full 
authorization of $4,998,000,000 as recom- 
mended by the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. At the same time, I should say 
that I am fully sympathetic with the 
Members of this body who have sug- 
gested reductions. As you yourself, Mr. 
Speaker, pointed out from the well of the 
House, this is an authorization bill and 
like you, I am counting on the Appro- 
priations Committee under the splendid 
leadership of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr, Taser] to make reductions if, 
and when, reductions seem advisable. 

In particular, Mr. Speaker, I am sup- 
porting the full amount of the authoriza- 
tion of this mutual-security bill because 
of my confidence in the leadership of our 
President, Mr. Eisenhower, and as much 
as I want economy and a tax reduction, 
I do not feel willing to take the responsi- 
bility of risking the security of our 
Nation. 

I do want to say at this time that 
I thoroughly respect the viewpoints of 
those who questioned the need for the 
full amount of the authorization, as rec- 
ommended by the committee. I am 
thinking particularly of the thoughtful 
statements of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. SMITH} and the gentlewoman 
from Illinois [Mrs. CHURCH}. As you 
said, Mr. Speaker, this whole discussion 
has been a very wholesome one. We 
are all thinking about the defense of our 
country, and while our minds are soberly 
weighing this all-important subject, let 
me inject a thought regarding defense 
which I believe will appeal to all of the 
Members of this body regardless of how 
pare feel on military aid to foreign coun- 
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For security reasons, we have not been 
able to discuss here many details regard- 
ing foreign aid and mutual security. 
Mention, however, has been made of the 
need for military bases in foreign lands 
which could be used for retaliatory bomb- 
ing if we are attacked. A look at the 
map, particularly a map showing the 
top of the world and the North Pole, 
clearly indicates that in the event of war 
with the Soviet Union, our industrial 
areas could be bombed from bases in 


Siberia, whereas, as I understand it, the 


industrial areas of the Soviet Union are 
beyond practical bombing distance from 
the United States proper. 

We should never lose sight of the fact, 
however, that it will be necessary in the 
event of war to supply these bases, lo- 
cated around the world, just as it will be 
necessary to keep the supply lines open 
to certain areas in the world from which 
we must get certain strategic minerals 
which we do not have in our own coun- 
try. To do this, we will need a strong 
Navy. Furthermore, a modern aircraft 
carrier is an airbase which is flexible 
and can be moved to any geographical 
location desired. It can be kept at home 
to defend our own shores or sent across 
the seas to launch an air attack against 
the distant industrial areas of an enemy. 
Let us not build up foreign bases at the 
expense of our own military defenses. 
Just as the runways of airfields in for- 
eign lands must be extended to accom- 
modate modern jet aircraft, so our air- 
craft carriers must be capable of launch- 
ing and receiving modern airplanes. 

I understand that in the recommended 
budget for the Navy, there will be pro- 
vision for the modernization of a Midway 
class carrier and, likewise provision for 
the construction of one more Forrestal 
class carrier. I hope that all the Mem- 
bers of this body regardless of how they 
feel about military expenditures to other 
friendly nations will have no difference 
of viewpoint when it comes to support- 
ing legislation which will assure us of 
our own strong and adequate Navy. 


Strike in Hawaii Over Hall Trial 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. A. THOMPSON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1953 


Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Sunday Mirror: 

STRIKE IN HAWAII Over HALL TRIAL 

HoNoLULU, June 20.—Strikes paralyzed 16 

plantations and idled 6 freighters today as 


sugar workers and longshoremen protested 


the conviction of longshoremen leader, Jack 
W. Hall, for Communist conspiracy. 

Hall and six others were found guilty yes- 
terday. Harvesting operations at 16 of 26 
unionized plantations were forced to shut 
down today when about 8,500 sugar workers 
stayed off the job. The island’s 2,300 long- 
shoremen also failed to show up for work. 

Thousands of pineapple workers and 
truckdrivers walked off their jobs yesterday 
afternoon when the verdict was announced. 
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The independent International Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemen's Union, which 
represents both stevedores and sugar work- 
ers, did not call a formal strike. 

Hall was the major defendant in the 
8-month trial before a Federal court jury. 
He is regional director of the union and west 
coast longshore boss Harry Bridges’ top lieu- 
tenant in Hawaii. 

ILWU officials met this morning, but would 
not indicate how long they expected the 
maritime stoppage to last. 


Trip Leasing as Now Permitted Under 
the Motor Carrier Act: This, Together 
With Agricultural Exemption Under 
the Act, Is Justifiable 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1953 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, in 
the discussion of trip-leasing legislation, 
H. R. 3203, it is appropriate to under- 
stand why the Motor Carrier Act of 1935 
allowed certain exemptions, particularly 
with reference to agricultural livestock, 
fish, shellfish, and horticultural prod- 
ucts. 

Isubmit in this connection a brief sub- 
mitted to me, as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, by L. James Harmanson, Jr., gen- 
eral counsel of the National Council of 
Farmers Cooperatives. This is an ex- 
ceptionally well-prepared and compre- 
hensive explanation of the whole sub- 
ject. The contents of this brief are not 
only helpful in understanding the reason 
that justifies the exemptions but, also 
convincing as to the important part that 
trip leasing has in making the exemp- 
tions beneficial to the producers of the 
exempt commodities, the motor carriers, 
and, the consuming public. 

The brief to which I have referred and 
which is made a part of my remarks 
reads as follows: 


THE JUSTIFICATION FOR THE AGRICULTURAL 
EXEMPTIONS IN THE Moror CARRIER ACT 
(INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT, Pr. II) 


Section 203 (b) of part II of the Interstate 
Commerce Act (Motor Carrier Act) contains 
three exemptions from Federal regulation in- 
volving the hauling of agricultural commod- 
ities. These exemptions, commonly referred 
to as the “farmer exemption,” “cooperative 
association exemption,” and “agricultural 
commodities exemption,” are found in sub- 
sections (4a), (5), and (6), respectively, of 
the Motor Carrier Act. These exemptions 
from regulation extend to routes and rates 
but not to qualifications and maximum 
hours of service of employees and safety of 
operation or standards of equipment. 

The exemptions apply to— 

Farmer exemption (sec. 203 (b) (4a)): 
(1) Motor vehicles controlled and operated 
by any farmer when used in the transporta- 
tion of his agricultural commodities and 
products thereof, or in the transportation of 
supplies to his farm. 

Cooperative association exemption (sec. 
203 (b) (5)): (2) Motor vehicles controlled 
and operated by a cooperative association or 
& federation of such cooperative associations, 

Agricultural commodities exemption (sec, 
203 (b) (6)): (3) Motor vehicles used in 


transporting ordinary livestock, fish, or agri- 
cultural commodities. 

The farmer exemption is, in large part, 
gratuitous in that the transportation of a 
farmer's agricultural commodities or prod- 
ucts thereof from the farm, and supplies to 
the farm, either in intrastate or interstate 
commerce, in motor vehicles controlled 
(owned, leased, or borrowed) and operated 
by him, would almost always be a private 
carrier operation and exempt without spe- 
cific statutory exemption except as to hours 
of service and safety of operation and stand- 
ards of equipment. 

The situation is substantially the same in 
the case of the cooperative association ex- 
emption, since the trucks owned and oper- 
ated by a cooperative association in large 
part transport its own agricultural commodi- 
ties and farm supplies or those of its mem- 
bers and patrons. To that extent the trans- 
portation performed by the cooperative asso- 
ciation is that of a private carrier operation. 

Section 203 (b) (6) affords a different and 
independent exemption from Federal regu- 
lation and extends to all motor vehicles, re- 
gardless of the identity of their ownership, 
control, and operation while carrying the 
named commodities—ordinary livestock, fish, 
or agricultural commodities. This third ex- 
empt group is vital to agriculture and at the 
same time most controversial from a com- 
petitive standpoint because the trucks oper- 
ating under this exemption, exclusively or 
occasionally, perhaps handle a major por- 
tion of the farm products of the Nation that 
move to market and the consumer by motor 
vehicles. 

This factual explanation of the agricul- 
tural exemptions leads to the question as to 
what is the specific basis on which they are 
justified. Is their importance to the farmer 
transformed into compensating benefits to 
the entire economy? There can be only one 
answer on the basis of the facts. Here are a 
number of reasons. 

1. As indicated, the farmer and coopera- 
tive association exemptions cover essentially 
a private carrier operation in which the 
trucks transport the products of the owner 
or the owner’s members and patrons. The 
farmer and his association are not in the 
transportation business, certainly not as a 
primary business, and the transportation 
performed by their trucks is only an incident 
to the business of farming and the related 
functions of marketing farm products and 
procuring farm supplies. It is not now and 
never has been the policy of the Government 
as established by Congress to regulate pri- 
vate carrier operations, the efforts of the 
railroads and some regulated motor carriers 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

2. Since the harvesting and marketing sea- 
son for any agricultural commodity is for a 
limited period in the year farmers generally, 
and certainly family-sized farmers, cannot 
afford to own and maintain year-round 
trucks for the purpose of marketing their 
crops. Hence, they have to depend largely 
on hired trucks. The exemption accorded 
such hired trucks is justified on the basis 
that it is comparable to the exemption from 
regulation to private carriers who in major 
industries can maintain trucks on a year- 
round basis to distribute their products on 
an orderly schedule. Most national indus- 
tries can and do operate on fixed-production 
schedules which can be adjusted by manage- 
ment to meet variations in demand. Agri- 
culture cannot. Sunshine, rain, and other 
climatic factors which cannot be controlled 
determine the time and volume of the farm- 
er’s production. 

In April 1948, 71 percent of the farms of 
the United States did not have trucks in 
which to move the agricultural commod- 
ities produced thereon, Moreover, it is the 
large farms that have most of the trucks 
possessed by farmers and consequently the 
great bulk of farmers move substantial por- 
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tions of their produce to market in hired 
trucks. 

3. The transportation of many types of 
agricultural commodities requires special 
types of equipment, which neither the rail- 
roads nor common carriers by motor vehicle 
are able or willing to provide. 

4. The transportation of many types of 
agricultural commodities requires person- 
alized service which neither the railroads 
nor common carriers by motor vehicle are 
able or willing to provide. 

5. Immunity from route limitations for 
the trucks hauling agricultural products has 
permitted adequate quantities of agricul- 
tural commodities of the highest quality and 
freshness to reach small cities, towns, and 
rural areas that were unknown to their resi- 
dents years ago. 

6. Many agricultural commodities to be 
transported are of seasonal production, 
Regulated common and contract carriers can- 
not adequately handle such situations. 
Great volumes of fruits, vegetables, and other 
perishable crops would not move at all if sole 
reliance were placed upon nonexempt 
carriers, 

7. Regulated common and contract car- 
riers are limited in the scope of their opera- 
tions by route and rate regulations which 
make service impossible from widespread 
agricultural areas to diverse marketing areas 
which are continually changing and ex- 
panding. 

8. Farmers operate on small margins of 
profit which have been in a downward curve 
for some time. Assuming that exempt car- 
riers can and will transport produce at lower 
costs than regulated carriers, any restriction 
on the movement or operation of exempt car- 
riers would adversely affect net farm income. 

9. Fresh fruits and vegetables play an 
important part in the diet of the American 
family. Any unnecessary limitations placed 
upon the availability of these commodities 
through limitations on the movement of ex- 
empt commoditiy haulers would work di- 
rectly against the public health. 

10. A considerable number of producing 
areas have geared their distribution econ- 
omies to the use of exempt motor carriers, 
Restriction on the use of such carriers would 
dislocate these economies which have been 
built up over a period of many years. 

11. New ventures in marketing, such as the 
packaging of mixed vegetables, and encour- 
aged by the flexibility afforded by the exempt 
hauler. 

12. Damages losses are reduced through 
use of exempt haulers since handling of the 
product in transit or at destination is re- 
duced by direct movement from producing 
area to retail outlet. 

13. Some States have spent large sums of 
money established plants for handling of 
farm products in preparation for market and 
have encouraged the development of farm- 
ers“ markets at strategic points, which plants 
and markets are serviced on inbound and 
outbound deliveries by exempt trucks. 

14. Farmers have invested millions of dol- 
lars in their own processing plants to better 
prepare their products for markets. Many 
of these plants and installations are supplied 
and serviced almost entirely by unregulated 
motor carriers. 

15. Exempt haulers are able to provide 
more direct transportation from farmer to 
the wholesaler or distributor thereby elimi- 
nating costly terminal expenses with conse- 
quent savings to the consumer, 

16. Emphasis today is being placed upon 
finding new and expanded domestic and 
foreign markets for the products produced 
by American agriculture. This is an integral 
part of agriculture’s self-help effort to op- 
erate with a minimum of Government as- 
sistance. In these efforts agriculture must 
be prepared to move immediately to destina- 
tion the products purchased in accordance 
with the wishes of the new customer. 
Neither the railroads, the regulated motor 
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carriers, airlines, or waterways can adjust 
their service or routes to meet adequately 
the daily changing and expanding sales out- 
lets for agricultural products. The inde- 
pendent exempt hauler is even more neces- 
sary to agriculture in 1953 than in 1935—he 
is the one who can pick up the load where 
it is and take it to where it is wanted, when 
it is wanted. 

The above represent only some of the ap- 
parent practical benefits in justification of 
the policy which was established by Con- 
gress in 1935 and continued through the in- 
terv ning years of exempting from route and 
rate regulations the transportation of agri- 
cultural commodities. It is significant to 
note that the railroads, which are opposing 
the trip-leasing bill, H. R. 3203, in 1952 ob- 
tained 17 percent of their total freight in- 
come from shipment of agricultural and 
animal products and livestock. The farmer 
indeed is one of the railroads’ best customers 
even with the agricultural exemption in the 
Mctor Carrier Act. Furthermore, even 
though the railroads are not inherently 
adaptable to providing the service afforded 
by the exempt hauler, it is significant to note 
that for the first quarter of 1953 the net 
income after taxes of 130 class I railroads 
of the country exceeded by $41 million the 
net income for the first quarter of 1952, 
while the farmer’s share of the consumer's 
food dollar was dropping from 49 cents in 
the first quarter of 1952, to 46 cents in the 
first quarter of 1953. Allegations that the 
railroads are suffering financially from the 
operations of the exempt hauler are not 
borne out by the above record. 


New York Doctor Believes He Has Polio 
Prevention Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1953 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, the dread disease of polio 
spreads over our country almost every 
summer. There is a tremendous amount 
of interest and much effort is being put 
forth to find a remedy for this annual 
scourge. 

There are a lot of theories as to the 
cause and cure. One of the theories is 
advanced by Dr. Alfred R. Ross, of Wells- 
ville, N. Y. The article, as published in 
the Medical World some years ago, is of 
timely interest as the polio season is 
again upon us. 

The article appeared in the August 
1945 issue of the Medical World pub- 
lished in New York City. The title of 
the article was “Prevention of Infantile 
Paralysis Epidemic,” by Dr. Alfred Ross- 
kamm Ross. 

It follows: 

Epidemics of infectious diseases are usually 
caused by a whole chain of circumstances. 
Fortunately, it is only necessary to elimi- 
nate one important link in most cases, and 
epidemics can be or prevented al- 
together. It is from this point of view that 
I am writing here about the prevention of 
infantile paralysis epidemics. 

Acute anterior poliomyelitis was described 
by Heine in 1840 and 1860. He was the first 
to correlate the clinical features with the 
morbid anatomy of the disease, which had 
been known before as essential infantile 


paralysis, The first epidemics, as far as we 


know, occurred in Sweden in 1887 and 1890. 


followed in Scandinavia in 1905. In 1907 
severe epidemics broke out in New York and 
Massachusetts. There were about 25,000 
cases in New York in 1907 and several hun- 
dred cases in Massachusetts in 1907 and 1908. 

Less severe epidemics occurred in western 
Germany, Austria, France, and England in 
1908, especially in 1909 and 1910. Scandi- 
navia had to endure another severe epidemic 
from 1911 until 1913. Within the last genera- 
tion more or less moderate epidemics have 
rather regularly reeurred im the United States 
and Australia. 

Infantile paralysis is almost always a sum- 
mer disease. The epidemics start with the 
beginning of summer reach their peak at the 
end of summer, and taper off im the fall. 
The population of the open country is more 
severely hit than the inhabitants of big 
cities. Infantile paralysis is a disease of 
early childhood; children between 1 and 4 
years of age are by far its most frequent 
victims, but even adults can be affected. 

It has been noticed that many children 
of the wealthy and rich are to be found 
amongst the diseased. In America Negroes 
are not as frequently hit as white people. 
It is a rare occurrence that several children 
of one family are struck by the same 
epidemic. 

All of these epidemiological features have 
been known for a long time, but no com- 
mon denominator has ever been given for 
them. Pfaundler tried to explain the greater 
susceptibility of country people by his theory 
that city dwellers become immunized by a 
low-grade infection without typical symp- 
toms. 

The only measure adopted to prevent epl- 
demics of infantile paralysis has been strict 
isolation of all infected cases. This, in my 
opinion, has utterly failed in its purpose. 
It appears to me that the clue to the whole 
matter lies in two epidemiological facts: the 


frequent recurrence of these epidemics in 


the United States and Australia and their 
absence in the Spanish-speaking countries, 
though there have been enough sporadic 
cases in the latter countries from which epi- 
demies could have started. 

Spain, the United States, and the most 
populated parts of Australia and Latin Amer- 
ica lie on a Mediterranean latitude. But 
while it has been an old Spanish custom to 
build houses and to wear clothes for pro- 
tection against the sun and to leave streets 
and open places deserted during the early 
hours of the afternoon, the peoples of the 
United States and Australia have indulged 
in excessive sunbathing at any possible hour 
of the day. 

It is, therefore, my theory that a principal 
factor in creating susceptibility to infantile 
paralysis epidemics is overexposure to direct 
sun radiation. This theory of mine explains 
why infantile paralysis is a summer disease, 
and why people in the open country are 
more susceptible than town dwellers. But 
contrary to Pfaundler’s theory, the latter 
have no secretly acquired immunity. City 
children in summer camps, though well be- 
yond the age of 4, are at least as susceptible 
to these epidemics as children of the sur- 
rounding countryside. It is no wonder that 
many rich children are hit by these epi- 
demics as their nursemaids have ample time 
to take them out in the sun. 

It is significant that the same age group 
that most easily gets tetany in combination 
with rickets and underexposure to sunlight 
is most susceptible to infantile paralysis. I 
feel tempted to mention the loose analogy 
to hypoglycemia and hyperglycemia. It ap- 
pears more difficult to explain the historical 
onset of these epidemics in Scandinavia, 
Though it must be remembered that its sum- 
mer days are long and bright and that the 
Scandinavians were the first to adopt the 
fashion of extensive sunbathing, their poor 
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pigmentation might have been an important 
factor in their susceptibility to the epi- 
demies. 

In this respect I recall the fact that in 
the United States Negroes who, as a rule, 
are more susceptible to infectious diseases 
than the white population, are less sus- 
ceptible than whites in the case of infantile 
paralysis. The skin protects itself against 
inflammation by pigmentation. If the pro- 
duction of pigment is too slow, a pigment mi- 
gration from other parts of the body takes 
place. It can be observed that while fair- 
haired people are getting their skins tanned 
their hair is becoming lighter. I suppose that 
not only the hair but the nerve cells too lose 
their pigment in this way; and just as the 
skin gets protected against inflammation by 
pigmentation, the nerve tissue becomes more 
liable to inflammatory disease with the loss 
of pigment. 

In order to follow this supposition of 
mine, the close embryological and chemi. 
cal relations between skin and nervous sys- 
tem have to be kept in mind. Silver salts, 
that are used in staining nerve tissue, are 
deposited in the skin if taken orally for any 
length of time, and, if taken in excess, pro- 
duce a paralysis similar to infantile paralysis 
in its clinical and pathological aspects. In 
this connection I recommend silver treat- 
ment by intravenous injections and munc- 
tions along the spine during the acute stege 
of infantile paralysis. But Iam not describ- 
ing its treatment here as these epidemics can 
so easily be prevented altogether, even 
though my theory of pigment migration were 
wrong. 

At the latitude of New York, the popula- 
tion, children in particular, have to be pro- 
tected against direct solar radiation from 
11 a. m. to 4 p. m. (God's time) during June, 
July, August, and the first half of Septem- 
ber: To put it in a nutshell: La siesta, with 
all that it stands for, has proved to be a re- 
liable precaution against infantile paralysis 
epidemics. 

P. S—In the Saturday Evening Post of 
December 13, 1947, page 85, Mr. Steven M. 
Spencer writes: 

“One of the most baffling of the germ 
maneuvers is that of the infantile paralysis 
virus in Japan, the Philippines, China, Egypt, 
and a few other sections of the Orient and 
Middle East. Why should American, British, 
and Australian soldiers, well fed, well housed, 
and well doctored, catch more polio in some 
of those war-riddled lands than do the 
natives?” 

My answer is that the natives protect theme 
selves against the sun, while the white sol- 
diers go in for extensive sunbathing. 


Hospitalization Entitlement of Veterans 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1953 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, as I indicated to the House last 
week, the chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Hospitals, the Honorable B. W. 
Kearney, is taking prompt action to 
consider the matter of hospitalization 
entitlement of veterans. Hearings are 
scheduled before that subcommittee on 
July 8 and the subcommittee chairman 
has invited representatives of the fol- 
lowing departments and agencies to give 
their views on this question: Department 
of Justice, Department of Defense, Vet- 
erans’ Administration, Department of 
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Health, Education, and Welfare, the 
General Accounting Office, Bureau of 
the Budget, the American Legion, the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, Disabled 
American Veterans, AMVETS, American 
Medical Association, American Dental 
Association, American Hospital Associa- 
tion, the National Medical Veterans’ As- 
sociation, the Commission on the Financ- 
ing of Medical Care, the Commission on 
Chronic Illness, the American Public 
Health Association, the Accident and 
Health Insurance Council. 

The Members will readily note that 
varying points of view will be presented 
by the agencies listed above, and I am 
sure that the hearings when completed 
will provide much useful information for 
the Subcommittee on Hospitals as well 
as the full committee, and that this mat- 
ter will be carefully considered as it 
merits to be. It is much better to pro- 
ceed this way in a careful fashion than 
to endeavor to legislate on the floor or 
to legislate without sufficient informa- 
tion as I was fearful we would do last 
week. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert at 
this point the text of the letter which 
the subcommittee chairman has ad- 
dressed to the organizations listed above: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., June 19, 1953. 

DEAR : As you may be aware, I am 
scheduling hearings for the subcommittee 
on hospitals to open on Wednesday, July 8, 
on the general question of hospitalization 
entitlement of veterans. While some oper- 
ational problems are likely to come up in 
this discussion, it will be my purpose to con- 
centrate insofar as possible on the eligibil- 
ity for hospitalization rather than the opera- 
tions of the medical department of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. I plan to hear the 
veterans’ organizations first. 

Enclosed for your use in replying to this 
letter or for testifying before the committee 
are several copies of the text of the law as 
it exists today. It is desirable to have as 
much specific information as possible and 
therefore I request that any recommenda- 
tions which you may make be keyed to this 
language or an amendment to this text. 

The subcommittee is interested in having 
your opinion concerning the hospitalization 
of nonservice-connected veterans—tubercu- 
losis, neuropsychiatric and chronic long- 
term cases, as well as the policy which you 
think should be pursued in connection with 
the patients in general medical and surgical 
hospitals. Is payment for all or a part of 
hospitalization for the nonservice-connected 
case feasible or desirable? What is the rela- 
tion of contract hospitalization to this over- 
all problem? Would it be desirable that 
contract hospitalization be provided for cer- 
tain non-service-connected cases over and 
above that authorized today? 

What standards do you think should be 
set for determining eligibility for hospitali- 
zation for the non-service-connected case? 
Should it be based upon income limitation or 
a determination of the net worth of the in- 
dividual, or should there be a check with the 
local credit bureau? Should the possession 
of a private hospital insurance contract en- 
titling the veteran to treatment in a private 
hospital be a bar to hospitalization in a VA 
hospital? 

What is your position on the out-patient 
dental program? Should it be restricted over 
and above what it is today? What should be 
done concerning adjunct dental treatment? 

If your organization has conducted any 
studies on this point, will you please make 
them available to the committee? 


It is this sort of information indicated 
above in which the subcommittee is inter- 
ested. The questions above are intended to 
give an indication of matters which will like- 
ly be discussed and are not to be considered 
as a limit of the scope of this inquiry. Your 
full cooperation is solicited. 

Please address all replies to me at room 356, 
Old House Office Building, Washington 25, 
D. OC. 

Sincerely yours, 
B. W. KEARNEY, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Hospitals. 


Trip-Leasing Legislation, as Reported by 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce (H. R. 3203), Is Neces- 
sary and Justified as Result of Adverse 
Attitude of Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in Interpreting Congressional 
Intent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Le) 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 22, 1953 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, it 
was not until I had given close study to 
the subject of the 30-day leasing rule 
promulgated by the ICC that I fully 
realized the extent to which that Com- 
mission has sought to curtail the exemp- 
tions to agricultural, livestock, fish, 
shellfisheries, and horticultural prod- 
ucts and circumscribe and handicap 
motor carriers in certain provisions con- 
tained in the act for their benefit. 

I concede that for a time during the 
hearings I thought there was some merit 
in certain particulars to the contentions 
made by those who were opposed to H. R. 
3203 as I had introduced it. But upon 
mature reflection I found that there was 
no factual foundation for the claims 
made by them and, what was more im- 
portant, that they were in fact, although 
claiming otherwise, really opposed to 
anything short of the entire elimination 
of trip leasing without suggesting any- 
thing of a constructive character to re- 
tain the benefits that had unquestion- 
ably been derived by transportation in 
general by the use of trip-leasing 
arrangements. 

I have been much impressed with a 
short statement submitted to me by the 
National Council of Farmer Cooperatives 
through its general counsel, L. James 
Harmanson, Jr. 

This statement, entitled “ICC’s Ad- 
ministration of Agricultural Commodi- 
ties Exemptions,” is made a part of my 
remarks. It reads as follows: 

ICC’s ADMINISTRATION OF AGRICULTURAL 

COMMODITIES EXEMPTIONS 

In the administration of the agricultural 
commodity exemption in section 203 (b) 
(6) of part II (the motor carrier part) of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, the Commis- 
sion adopted and has followed a policy of 
restrictive interpretation. This has been 
done under the principle of statutory con- 
struction that an exemption, being an ex- 
ception in remedial legislation, must be nar- 
rowly construed. One of the Commission's 
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leading decisions in which this construction 
was adopted was Monroe Common Carrier 
Application ((decided 1938), 8 M. C. C. 183, 
185), where the Commission said: 

“A strict construction of the word ‘exclu- 
sively’ is required by a well-settled principle 
of statutory construction. The act is reme- 
dial legislation intended to meet and correct 
recognized evils and to further the public 
interest in an adequate and dependable sys- 
tem of national transportation. Remedial 
legislation must always be given a liberal 
construction, As a corollary, however, it has 
always been recognized that a strict con- 
struction must be given to any exemption 
or exception to the general statute. The 
more strict the construction of the exception, 
the more liberal is the construction of the 
main act.” 

In the effectuation of this statutory inter- 
pretation, the Commission enunciated its 
“channels-of-commerce” theory in Monark 
Egg Corp. Contract Carrier Application ((de- 
cided 1940), 26 M. C. C. 615). It there held 
that once the agricultural commodity got 
into the channels of commerce it lost its 
exempt agricultural status and became sub- 
ject to regulation. The Commission there 
said (p. 618): 

“Accordingly, we are of the opinion that 
from the standpoint of intent and construc- 
tion of the language used, Congress intended 
the words ‘not including manufactured prod- 
ucts thereof’ * * * to include in the exemp- 
tion agricultural commodities which have 
been processed, but only to the extent of 
forming a part of the harvesting, or to the 
extent ordinarily customary in the prepara- 
tion of the commodities for market by the 
producer.” 

In the same case the Commission also said 
(p. 618) that “fish (including shellfish) ,” 
which is also one of the exempt commodities, 
means only “whole fish, dead or alive, as 
taken from the water.” 

The Commission also held likewise as a 
matter of administrative expediency, that in 
order to come within the exemption provi- 
sion the vehicle used in the transportation 
of the exempt commodity had to be devoted 
to that use exclusively. (Newton Common 
Carrier Application ((decided 1938), 4 
M. C. C. 227, 228); Warner Common Carrier 
Application ((decided 1938), 9 M, C. C. 614, 
616); Brozdowski Common Carrier Applica- 
tion ((decided 1940), 24 M. C. C. 484, 485- 
486).) In the Newton case, where the car- 
rier had on two occasions transported some 
miscellaneous freight in his vehicle, the 
Commission said that the transportation of 
the livestock and agricultural commodities 
“is not exempt under section 203 (b) (6) of 
the act, as applicant’s vehicles are not 
used exclusively in the carriage of these com- 
modities.” In the Warner case the Commis- 
sion made the following statement: 

“Section 203 (b) (6) of the act in its pres- 
ent form exempts motor vehicles used in 
carrying property consisting of livestock, fish 
(including shellfish), or agricultural com- 
modities (not including manufactured prod- 
ucts thereof (if such vehicles are not used 
in carrying any other property or passengers 
for compensation, from the provisions of the 
act. * * * Applicant urges that if the same 
vehicle is used to transport agricultural com- 
modities and the nonexempt commodities in 
separate loads and not in mixed loads, the 
exemption applies to the agricultural com- 
modities in separate loads. It was indicated 
that this is the manner in which applicant 
transports agricultural commodities. This 
contention is without merit. Applicant is 
not entitled to the benefit of the exemption, 
because his vehicle is also used in carrying 
other than exempt commodities for com- 
pensation.” 

As early as 1941 agricultural interests 
sought to dissuade the Commission from fol- 
lowing the trend of this narrow construction 
of section 203 (b) (6), as evidenced in the 
Monark case (decided 1940), supra. The late 
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war then intervened, however, and all parties 
interested in motor-carrier transportation 
concentrated their activities on facilitating 
the flow of war traffic for the duration of the 
war. It was recognized though that if the 
Commission continued the trend of restric- 
tive interpretation and application of the 
agricultural commodity exemption it would 
be necessary to request a thorough investi- 
gation with respect to the matter. 

Pursuant to petitions filed by the Secretary 
of Agriculture of the United States and oth- 
ers the Commission, on July 8, 1948, insti- 
tuted its general investigation entitled “De- 
termination of Exempted Agricultural Com- 
modities,“ commonly referred to as the 
Harwood case (52 M. C. C. 511) into and con- 
cerning the meaning of the term “agricul- 
tural commodities (not including manufac- 
tured products thereof).” The record made 
in that case by agricultural interests was so 
overwhelming that the Commission was 
forced to be fairly liberal in holding a great 
number of individual products. There are 
certain important agricultural commodities, 
however, such as redried tobacco, dressed 
poultry, horticultural products, and raw 
shelled peanuts, which the Commission held 
do not come within the exemption. The 
status of these specific commodities has since 
been the subject of judicial decision. 


LOVE CASE 


In I. C. C. v. Love (77 F. Supp. 63, 172 F. 
(2d) 224), commonly referred to as the Love 
case, the Commission sought to enjoin a 
motor carrier from transporting beheaded 
shrimp in interstate commerce without an 
appropriate operating authority from the 
Commission. The Secretary of Agriculture of 
the United States and the National Fisheries 
Institute intervened amicus curiae and, 
along with the carrier defendant, argued that 
beheaded shrimp is “fish (including shell- 
fish) within the meaning of the exemption 
provision. The District Court held that 
beheaded shrimp is “fish (including shell- 
fish)” and that motor vehicles used to trans- 
port the product are exempt from the cer- 
tificate and permit requirements of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act, In its decision the 
district court said: 

“One of the cardinal rules of interpreta- 
tion is that the meaning of a statute is to 
be ascertained from the word used and the 
subject matter to which they relate. The 
words used are to be taken in their usual and 
popular sense, except where they are techni- 
cal, and then according to the acceptation 
of those learned in the art. The term “ordi- 
nary livestock” as defined in section 20 (11) 
of the act has a definite and fixed meaning 
but the term fish (including shellfish)” is 
not defined in the statute and since Con- 
gress has not limited the meaning of the 
word “fish” as was done in the case of agri- 
cultural commodities it follows that the in- 
tention of Congress must be gathered from 
the words used unless a literal interpreta- 
tion would lead to a manifest absurdity. 

“Shrimp, as handled by defendant, either 
fresh headless shrimp packed in ice, or 
frozen héadless shrimp, continue to be 
shrimp in their natural state. They still 
remain, and continue to be known as, shrimp. 
If the Commission’s holdings were followed, 
they would nullify the exemption accorded 
motor vehicles transporting shrimp, by virtue 
of the shrimp being beheaded, because no 
shrimp are transported to the market which 
are not beheaded. In this way, and through 
such an interpretation, the Commission has 
given no effect whatever to the exemption 
provided in the statute for fish, insofar as 
it affects the transportation of shrimp.” 

Upon appeal the Circuit Court of Appeals 
of the Fifth Circuit affirmed the decision 
of the district court. 

Following the decision of the circuit court 
of appeals in the Love case, the Commission 
reopened its Monark case and in its de- 
cision upon reconsideration (49 M. C. C. 


693), the full Commission liberalized its 
prior findings and held that the term “fish 
(including shellfish) ” includes frozen, quick 
frozen, and unfrozen fish in the various 
forms in which it is shipped, such as live 
fish, fish in the round, beheaded and gutted 
fish, filleted fish, beheaded shrimp, and oys- 
ters, clams, crabs, and lobsters, with or with- 
out shells, including crabmeat and lobster 
meat, but excluding fish in hermetically 
sealed containers or fish which has been 
otherwise treated for preserving such as 
smoked, salted, pickled, spiced, corned, or 
kippered.” 
DUNN CASE 

Interstate Commerce Commission v. Dunn 
(166 F. (2d) 116), generally referred to as 
the Dunn case, was initiated by the Com- 
mission as an enforcement action in North 
Carolina against the defendant carrier. The 
carrier was transporting baled cotton, an 
admittedly exempt agricultural commodity, 
in interstate commerce while transporting 
nonexempt commodities at other times in 
the same vehicles in intrastate commerce. 
The Commission took the position that the 
section 203 (b) (6) exemption did not apply 
to the baled cotton since the same vehicles 
were used at other times to transport the 
nonexempt commodities, The Court pointed 
out, however, that such a strict interpreta- 
tion as the Commission sought to place upon 
the exemption “makes war on the very in- 
terstate transportation which the exemption 
was so plainly intended to foster and en- 
courage”; that the purpose of the exemption 
is to free the transportation interstate of 
the favored commodities, patricularly agri- 
cultural products, from the general regula- 
tion of interstate commerce by the Com- 
mission”; that the securing “of a certificate 
or permit from the Commission involves 
much delay, inconvenience, and expense, 
and often disappointment; and that relief 
from this is offered in order to aid the prompt 
and free transportation of the named com- 
modities, which transportation is usually 
seasonal and intermittent but often urgent 
because it is of perishables.” 

The Commission, however, refused to rec- 
ognize the Dunn decision except within the 
fourth judicial circuit. Not until the posi- 
tion of the Commission was also rejected in 
the Service Trucking case, infra, would the 
Commission recognize the decision in the 
Dunn case nationally. 


SERVICE TRUCKING CASE 


I. C. C. v. Service Trucking Co. (91 F. Supp. 
533, 186 F. (2d) 400), commonly referred to 
as the Service Trucking case, arose in Penn- 
sylvania and was quite analogous to the 
Dunn case, supra. It, too, was an enforce- 
ment action brought by the Commission to 
enjoin carrier from transporting shell eggs, 
admittedly an exempt commodity, in one di- 
rection in interstate commerce while trans- 
porting packinghouse products, nonexempt 
commodities, in the reverse direction in in- 
terstate commerce without first obtaining an 
appropriate operating authority from the 
Commission to transport the shell eggs. The 
Commission again took the position that the 
exemption provision in section 203 (b) (6) 
of the act extended only to motor vehicles 
dedicated exclusively to the transportation 
of the exempt commodities. The Commis- 
sion sought to distinguish this case from the 
Dunn case, supra, where the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit held that 
a carrier may transport exempt commodities 
in interstate commerce while using the same 
vehicles, on other occasions, to transport 
nonexempt commodities in intrastate com- 
merce. The district court in the Service 
Trucking case, however, followed the decision 
in the Dunn case and held that the Commis- 
slon's position was erroneous and that a car- 
rier may transport both exempt and non- 
exempt commodities without being required 
to obtain an operating authority for the 
exempt commodities so long as the exempt 
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and nonexempt commodities are not trans- 
ported in the same vehicles at the same time, 
1. e., in mixed loads. The Commission ap- 
pealed the case to the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Third Circuit where the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture intervened as a friend of 
the court. The circuit court of appeals af- 
firmed the decision of the district court. 

Following the decision of the circuit court 
of appeals the Commission capitulated and 
announced that it would thereafter recog- 
nize that decision and the decision in the 
Dunn case throughout the country. 


YEARY CASE 


Interstate Commerce Commission v. Yeary 
Transfer Co. (104 F. Supp. 245) was an en- 
forcement action brought by the Commis- 
sion in the district court for the eastern 
district of Kentucky to enjoin a carrier from 
transporting redried leaf tobacco without 
an operating authority from the Commis- 
sion. The Secretary of Agriculture inter- 
vened, as a friend of the court, on the side 
of the defendant carrier, In its decision 
the district court sustained the position of 
the carrier and the Secretary and held as a 
matter of law that redried leaf tobacco is 
an agricultural commodity within the 
statutory exemption. The Commission is 
now appealing the case to the circuit court 
of appeals for the sixth circuit. 


GLADIOLUS CASE 


Florida Gladiolus Growers Association, et 
al. v. I. C. C. (— F. Supp. —), decided July 
23, 1952, was an action brought by the plain- 
tiffs and the Secretary of Agriculture to en- 
join that portion of the decision of the Com- 
mission in the so-called Harwood case find- 
ing that gladiolus and gladiolus bulbs are 
not agricultural commodities under the agri- 
cultural exemption in section 203 (b) (6) of 
the Interstate Commerce Act. The matter 
was heard and decided by a statutory three- 
judge court in Florida. In its decision, hold- 
ing that gladiolus and gladiolus bulbs are 
agricultural commodities within the statu- 
tory exemption, the court not only referred 
to the recent amendment of section 203 (b) 
(6) of the Interstate Commerce Act specifi- 
cally including horticultural products as 
agricultural commodities but also decided 
the case on its merits, It said that there 
can be no doubt that cut flowers and bulbs 
are horticultural products; that horticulture 
is universally recognized as a segment of 
agriculture; and that the courts have long 
defined the term “agriculture” to include 
horticulture which embraces, among other 
things, the raising and culture of nursery 
stock. The court further stated that the 
recent amendment to the statutory exemp- 
tion, specifically including horticultural 
products as agricultural commodities, is 
merely declaratory of the general law as it 
existed when this action was brought. 


DRESSED POULTRY CASES Í 
I. C. C. v. Kroblin and I. C. C. v. Woodal 
Food Products Co., Inc., are two enforcement 
actions brought by the Commission, the 
former in a Federal district court in Georgia 
and the latter in a Federal district court in 
Iowa, to enjoin two carriers from transport- 
ing dressed poultry without operating au- 
thorities from the Commission, Both cases 
are still pending. The question in both cases 
is whether dressed poultry is an agricultural 
commodity. It is the contention of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, who has intervened in 
each of the cases as a friend of court, and of 
the defendants that dressed poultry is an 
agricultural commodity and entitled to the 
privileges of the exemption. 
WELDON CASE 
Interstate Commerce Commission v. Wel- 
don (90 F. Supp. 873, 188 F. (2d) 367) waa 
an enforcement action brought by the Com- 
‘mission in the district court for the western 
district of Tennessee to enjoin the defendant 
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carrier from transporting raw shelled pea- 
nuts in interstate commerce without an ap- 
propriate operating authority from the Com- 
mission. The case was presented to the dis- 
trict court on a stipulation of facts which 
was very favorable to the Commission and 
the district court held that the commodity 
was not an agricultural product within the 
meaning of the statutory provision. The 
defendant appealed the case to the circuit 
court of appeals for the sixth circuit where 
the Secretary of Agriculture intervened, as 
a friend of court, and filed a brief and argued 
the case. Before the circuit court of appeals 
however, counsel for the defendant com- 
pletely abandoned the section 203 (b) (6) 
issue. The circuit court of appeals, there- 
fore, had to affirm the decision of the lower 
court on this point as did the United States 
Supreme Court when defendant’s counsel ap- 
pealed the case to that Court. 

Thus we have a decision by a district court, 
based upon a stipulation of facts, unfavora- 
ble to the agricultural community, holding 
that raw shelled peanuts are not an agri- 
cultural commodity. Because the section 
203 (b) (6) issue was abandoned before the 
circuit court of appeals that issue was not 
before either that court or the Supreme 
Court. 


Junior Statesmen of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MAILLIARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1953 


Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, Ihave 
today been visited by Mr. Lester Jay Ma- 
zor, governor of California’s Junior 
Statesmen of America. The Junior 
Statesmen of America is a program de- 
signed to give young people a working 
knowledge of, and a desire to share in, 
the operation of the American democrat- 
ic system. Its basic premise is that a 
democracy can only succeed through the 
intelligent participation of its citizens. 
The program has been in effect in Cali- 
fornia since 1934. I have been a trustee 
of the sponsoring organization—the 
Junior Statesmen Foundation—since 
1946. 

Contributed funds are administered by 
the Junior Statesmen Foundation, a non- 
profit organization. The trustees of the 
foundation are business and professional 
men, and teachers who serve without 
compensation. The only paid employees 
of the foundation are a director, and 
the teachers of the summer schools. The 
foundation operates two summer schools, 
one for boys on the campus of the Mon- 
tezuma Mountain School at Los Gatos, 
Calif., and one for girls on the campus 
of Mills College, Oakland, Calif. Each 
school is limited to from 20 to 24 out- 
standing students selected on a competi- 
tive basis from the high schools through- 
out California. The schools are given 
intensive correlated instruction in Amer- 
ican constitutional principles, the ma- 
chinery of American government, com- 
position, and ethics. Upon graduation 
from the summer schools, the students 
return to their respective high schools, 
there to form or strengthen Junior 
Statesmen chapters. These chapters op- 
erate with the help of the teacher-spon- 


sors appointed by the faculty. They 
have their own chapter activities, but 
also form a part of a junior state that 
functions throughout the year. The 
junior state government is patterned 
roughly on that of the State of Califor- 
nia, with an elected governor, lieutenant 
governor, attorney general, and other 
officers. The legislature convenes twice 
a year, with an attendance of from 400 
to 500. Chapters. are represented in 
proportion to their size. Bills are intro- 
duced and debate relating to the internal 
government of the junior state, and to 
current political problems of national 
concern, Adult intervention in the leg- 
islative sessions and in the administra- 
tion of the entire junior state is held to 
a minimum. 

Students graduating from high school 
have carried their interest into college 
and have formed a group known as the 
Graduate Statesmen, whose objectives 
are to put their training into practice 
and to further the Junior Statesmen 
program. It is the hope of the founda- 
tion that once the movement is firmly 
established in California it will spread 
to other parts of the country 

Mr. Speaker, in California this Junior 
Statesmen program has been highly suc- 
cessful in developing an intelligent in- 
terest in American institutions among 
our young people. I am sure that all of 
us here would agree that the future of 
our free institutions largely depends 
upon the atitude of coming generations, 
If any of my colleagues are interested in 
more detailed information regarding this 
well-established California program, it 
would be my great pleasure to provide 
it for them, and I know that the Cali- 
fornia organization would be most happy 
to assist persons in any other State who 
might be interested in sponsoring a sim- 
ilar activity. 


Resolution of Estonian, Latvian, and 
Lithuanian Councils 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1953 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, at a 
mass meeting held in Baltimore on June 
15, the Estonian, Latvian, and Lithua- 
nian Councils, protesting the illegal in- 
corporation of the Baltic States by the 
Red army into the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics, unanimously adopted 
the following resolution: 

Whereas, as a result of the imperialistic U- 
legal invasion by Soviet Russia, the Baltic 
Republics of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania 
were overrun by the Red army on June 16 
and 17, 1940, and occupied by the Soviet 
forces against the will and desire of the 
Baltic Republics; and 

Whereas the whole economic, social, and 
political life was destroyed, and religious life 
suppressed; and 

Whereas the extermination of the people 
of the Baltic Republics which began in June 
1941 to assist Moscow's imperialistic plans; 
and 
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Whereas more than 100,000 people were ar- 
rested, tortured, slain, or deported to Si- 
berian slave-labor camps within 3 days; and 

Whereas the extermination of the Baltic 
nations, begun in 1941, has continued to the 
present day, more than 2 million inhabitants 
have been killed or deported; and 

Whereas the entire population of the Bal- 
tic Republics will be liquidated if the an- 
nihilation practice by Soviet Russia is con- 
tinued; and 

Whereas this extermination of nations 
must cease: Therefore be it 

Resolved, Soviet Russia's annihilation 
practice must be exposed and condemned by 
the free nations of the world through the 
forum of the United Nations. This will raise 
the hopes of Soviet Russia’s enslaved peoples 
and effect prevention of further cruel ex- 
termination of the innocent; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That we urge the Congress of the 
United States support the spirit of House 
Resolution 231, introduced by Mr. KERSTEN 
of Wisconsin, May 7, 1953, to create a select 
committee to conduct an investigation and 
study of the elections which were held in 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia in 1940, and 
other circumstances which led to the incor- 
poration of those countries into the Soviet 
Union; and be it further 

Resolved, We appeal to the President and 
Congress of the United States to support 
every measure which will bring about the 
liberation of the Baltic Republics: Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania; and be it finally 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
submitted to the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of State, Maryland 
Members of both Houses of Congress, the 
Governor of the State of Maryland, the 
United States representatives in the United 
Nations, the mayor of Baltimore, the diplo- 
matic and consular representatives of 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania in the United 
States and the press. 

Mr. R. ISE, 
Chairman, Estonian Committee. 
Mr. Icons BLOSFELDs, 
Chairman, Latvian Committee. 
Mr. ANTHONY J. MICEIKA, 
Chairman, Lithuanian Committee, 


Mr. Speaker, in view of the present un- 
rest in the Eastern Zone of Germany 
and other Communist-dominated coun- 
tries, I believe that this is an unusually 
appropriate time to take action on House 
Resolution 231 introduced by Congress- 
man KERSTEN, and I urge the Rules Com- 
8 to schedule it for early considera- 

on. 


The Bricker Joint Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 22, 1953 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp two excel- 
lent commentaries on the revised Bricker 
resolution. The first article is by Merlo 
M. Pusey and appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post of June 21, 1953. The second is 
a letter to the editor of the New York 
Times written by Lyman M. Tondel, Jr., 
the chairman of the Section of Interna- 
tional and Comparative Law of the 
American Bar Association. Both of 
these commentaries deserve careful at- 
tention. 
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There being no objection, the article 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post of June 21, 1953] 
BRICKER AMENDMENT STILL Is DANGEROUS 
(By Merlo J. Pusey) 

Senator Bricker’s retreat from his noto- 
rious amendment to the Constitution in- 
tended to deflate the treatymaking power ap- 
pears to be a painful process. Recently he 
rewrote his resolution for the third time, and 
last week, after a visit to the White House, 
he indicated that he is willing to make fur- 
ther changes in an effort to satisfy the Presi- 
dent. 

In his shifting from one position to an- 
other, however, he has managed up to now to 
keep his resolution in sufficiently obnoxious 
form that it could not possibly be accepted 
by the administration or by a Congress with 
any regard for the national welfare. 

The major concession that Senator BRICKER 
made in his latest resolution was to drop 
entirely the provision that would have for- 
bidden the negotiation of any treaty per- 
mitting a foreign power or an international 
organization to supervise or control any 
rights of American citizens or “other matter 
essentially within the domestic jurisdiction 
of the United States.” 

This is a notable gain. The proposal 
would have made it impossible for the 
United States to participate in an interna- 
tional control system for atomic energy. It 
would have compromised our position in 
the United Nations. Senator Bricker 
should be given at least some credit for 
backing away from an utterly untenable 
position. 

In doing so, however, he has brought 
within his amendment a new isolationist 
device that might give even more trouble 
in our foreign relations than the eliminated 
section. His new section 2 provides: “A 
treaty shall become effective as internal law 
in the United States only through legisla- 
tion which would be valid in the absence 
of treaty.” 

With slight variations, the language has 
been borrowed from a proposal by the 
American Bar Association’s Committee on 
Peace and Law. Although it may seem to 
be innocuous to the unpracticed eye, the 
result of its adoption would be to deny the 
Federal Government control over a substan- 
tial part of our foreign relations. 

One of the basic reasons for adopting the 
Constitution in 1787 was to give the United 
States a single voice in the conduct of for- 
eign affairs. Under the old Articles of Con- 
federation, treaties were not the supreme 
law of the land and they could be flouted 
by the States. In 1777, for example, Vir- 
ginia enacted a law that upset the rights 
given to British creditors in this country by 
the Treaty of Peace with Great Britain. The 
result was chaos, for treaties solemnly en- 
tered into by the Federal Government could 
be nullified by the States. 

It was largely for this reason that Madison 
insisted on writing into the Constitution 
a clause making treaties the supreme law of 
the land. That clause has given validity 
to treaties even when they regulate property 
rights, inheritance and other matters ordi- 
narily within the local jurisdiction of the 
States, 

Now Mr. Bricker wants to turn back the 
clock to the Articles of Confederation days. 
The effect of his amendment would be to 
forbid the making of treaties concerning 
many of the matters that are customarily 
covered in treaties of friendship and com- 
merce unless the Administration were will- 
ing to seek ratification by the States as well 
as by Congress. 

This is an incredible proposal to come 
from a United States Senator or from any- 
one else with the slightest conception of the 


damage it would do to our relations with 
other countries, It would give the United 
States not one voice in foreign affairs but 
49. The scheme has already been denounced 
by Secretary Dulles and Attorney General 
Brownell in the most emphatic terms. It 
cannot be regarded as anything less than 
an attempt to destroy the influence of the 
United States in world affairs. 


From the New York Times of June 21, 1953] 


Treaty BAN OPPOSED—BRICKER AMENDMENT 
Sam To MAKE ISOLACIONISM MANDATORY 


(The writer of the following letter is chair- 
man of the section of international and 
comparative law of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation.) 

To the EDITOR oF THE NEW YORK TIMES: 

The new Bricker amendment, just reported 
by a divided vote of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, is as incompatible with our na- 
tional interests as the old version. 

On May 28 President Eisenhower said: No 
single free nation can live alone in the 
world. We have to have friends. Those 
friends have got to be tied to you in some 
form or another.” 

On June 1, in announcing his plan for 
reorganization of the executive branch for 
the conduct of foreign affairs, he said: 
“e + our Nation today is dedicated to in- 
ternational action in concert with other 
nations—through the United Nations and in 
regional arrangements with other nations— 
for collective security, for economie and so- 
cial cooperation, designed to foster a com- 
munity of world law. 

“We have come to know that national 
security entails mutual security with other 
free nations. * * *” 


STATEMENTS OF POLICY 


He would be bold indeed who would deny 
that peace rather than war is our aim and 
that these statements of national policy re- 
flect the views of the great majority of Amer- 
icans. Yet the much publicized Bricker 
amendment to the Constitution, in its latest 
form, would, among other things: 

Effectively block any international agree- 
ment for the control of atomic energy such 
as the Baruch proposal which was presented 
by the United States, and was widely sup- 
ported by the free nations, but was blocked 
by the Soviet Union; 

Make difficult, if not impossible, in the 
opinion of many, the negotiation of certain 
traditional types of treaties, such as treaties 
of reciprocal friendship, commerce, and nav- 
igation. More than 30 of these are now in 
effect, and they cover such important mat- 
ters as real and personal property rights of 
aliens, the tax treatment of aliens, and rights 
of aliens to engage in trade and other ac- 
tivities. If our citizens are to have such 
valuable rights abroad we must be prepared 
to give similar rights to aliens in this coun- 
try. 

Require all treaties with internal legal 
effect (for example, the regulation of in- 
ternational air travel) to be not only ap- 
proved by the President and two-thirds of 
the Senate, as at present required, but also 
supplemented by legislation enacted by ma- 
jorities of both Houses of Congress and 
signed by the President. These complicated 
procedural requirements could almost of 
themselves kill international cooperation, 


BLOCKING COOPERATION 


Thus if the Bricker amendment were 
adopted it would effectively tie the hands 
of the President and Senate in important 
phases of their efforts to act in concert with 
foreign nations. 

On June 2 Arthur Krock noted that these 
proposals have been losing friends in Con- 
gress and in the country. In addition to the 
reasons he listed there is one perhaps more 
fundamental, 
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The Bricker amendment has been widely 
described as designed to protect the United 
States Constitution and the American sys- 
tem of government established in the Con- 
stitution, including the Bill of Rights, against 
subversion by the treaty power. If such an 
amendment were needed to protect our form 
of government any right-hearted citizen 
would have to be in favor of it, and thus 
many intelligent people, relying on such 
statements and on the supposed simplicity 
of the proposition, have innocently given 
their support. 

But as more and more citizens take the 
time to read and analyze the complicated 
effects of the proposed amendment and un- 
derstand the extent to which the above- 
quoted national policies, and their imple- 
mentation, would be constitutionally fore- 
closed by any such amendment in favor 
of mandatory isolationism the more the op- 
position grows. 

This would not be so if the proposals were 
predicated on actual danger to our rights 
or system of government. But the fact is 
that the Supreme Court has at least eight 
times indicated the supremacy of the Consti- 
tution over treaties and Congress has the 
unquestioned right to supersede the domestic 
effect of a treaty by subsequent legislation. 


SUPPORT CITED 


It is not just obstinacy or politics, or the 
knowledge that the present administration 
can be trusted, but rather the fundamental 
realization that such an amendment is both 
unnecessary and dangerous to our position 
among nations that has led not only the 
leaders of the Truman administration, and 
the leaders of the present administration, 
including President Eisenhower himself, to 
speak out against such proposed amend- 
ments, but also Secretary Dulles, Attorney 
General Brownell, and Mutual Security Di- 
rector Stassen, and also such other leaders 
of thought as John W. Davis, William D, 
Mitchell, Harrison Tweed (president of the 
American Law Institute), the Association of 
the Bar of the City of New York, the New 
York County Lawyers’ Association, commit- 
tees of the New York State Bar Association, 
committees of the Philadelphia and District 
of Columbia Bar Associations, the senior cir- 
cut judge of the United States, Judge John J. 
Parker; former American Bar Association 
Presidents Jacob Lashly and George Maurice 
Morris, and many other leaders, lawyers, and 
organizations, including the respected League 
of Women Voters, 

LYMAN M. ToNDEL, Ir. 

New Yoru, June 18, 1953. 


Address Delivered by Hon. Alexander 
Wiley, of Wisconsin, Before United 
World Federalist Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN i 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 22, 1953 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, last 
Thursday night it was my pleasure to 
address a convention of United World 
Federalists meeting in Chicago. At that 
time I set forth my position on basic 
issues of international policy. I em- 
phasized my opposition to world govern- 
ment, but my support of the United Na- 
tions. I stated unequivocally my oppo- 


sition to Senate Joint Resolution 1, 
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which has now unfortunately been re- 
ported from the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my speech be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STRENGTHENING INTERNATIONAL LAW 


(Address by Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, of 
Wisconsin) 


It is a pleasure to appear before your 
convention. 

I need not tell you that you have assem- 
bled as one of the most critical stages in 
the world’s history. 

You who have devoted so much of your 
time toward advancing America's interna- 
tional relations, appreciate the depth of the 
present crisis. You know full well how ur- 
gent is the necessity for strengthening in- 
ternational law against international brig- 
ands. 

For centuries, man has been wearily 
climbing up the road from international 
chaos toward international order—from 
world insecurity toward collective security. 
Men have climbed toward the goal when 
the nations will “beat their swords into 
plowshares” and when “war will be no 
more.” 


AMERICA’S CRUCIAL ROLE OF LEADERSHIP 


It has been given to us, to you and to me, 
and to our countrymen at this time—to 
determine whether our country shall help 
lead the world in moving ahead on the road 
toward order and security—or whether we 
will falter in our leadership. 

Will we allow the world to slip back, down 
the pit-filled road of the past toward an- 
other war—more horrible than has ever 
raged before? I pray not. 

It is my own view—as it is yours—that 
there is no real alternative for us but to 
move ahead and to lead. But how? 

The world does not stand still. Man 
either progresses or he sinks back, He 
either changes with changing times or he 
perishes, like the dinosaur. 

We either improve international law and 
order, or we give sanction to international 
chaos. Which will it be? You know the 
answer. 

You know our country’s opportunity and 
our country's mission, I have faith it will 
continue to fulfill the role of leadership. 

But how? 

I OPPOSE WORLD GOVERNMENT 

How far should we lead, how fast, toward 
what specific goal? 

Let me, before proceeding any further, 
state precisely my position, so there will be 
no misunderstanding, no misinterpretation. 

You will remember that the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee had appointed a 
subcommittee to look into various proposals 
on Atlantic union, Federal union, and other 
propositions which would alter America's re- 
lationships with other powers, and alter its 
own laws. 

At the conclusion of the hearings, I stated 
that, so far as I am concerned, I definitely 
do not believe that the United States should 
surrender her sovereignty to international 
organizations—I opposed a world currency or 
@ world government with other legislative 
or executive powers. 

In my frank judgment, it would be nothing 
short of suicide if the United States—unique 
in the world in her constitutional freedoms, 
unique in her vast wealth, and in a great 
many other respects—were to surrender any 
of those basic prerogatives which our Consti- 
tution confers upon the respective branches 
of our own Government. 

That does not mean, as you so well know, 
that we are not willing to engage in an en- 


. U. N. be strengthened and 


forcible system of international control of 
atomic energy, or of more conventional ar- 
maments, or the like. But it does mean that 
we recognize that the world very definitely 
is not ready for anything beyond such lim- 
ited objectives in its present divided, strati- 
fied stage. 

And we who are the custodians of the 
greatest values of the human race, dare not 
give up our trusteeship under the Consti- 
tution to some high-sounding, but inef- 
fectual organization, and thereby endanger 
our liberties and the liberties of the world. 

Istated that I hoped Western Europe would 
unite—economically, militarily, politically, 
spiritually—but I did not want this country 
to enter into that or other unions. 

But, now, what of the organization we do 
wholeheartedly support? What of the Unit- 
ed Nations? 

THE U. N. A GREAT INSTRUMENT 

To my way of thinking, the U. N. repre- 
sents another opportunity for the member 
nations to create one of the great milestones 
in human history—in man's search for a bet- 
ter world and a better life. 

Up to the present time, in spite of splendid 
achievements in many regards, it is still in 
large measure only an opportunity. 

I never have regarded the United Nations 
as a fetish or as the framework of an inter- 
national super-state. 

I have never considered that the U. N., in 
and of itself, would be a cure-all to man's 
self-created problems, 

It does, however, present a fine working 
mechanism; a significant opportunity for the 
member nations to develop. 

I have always felt that, as a mechanism, 
even if the U. N. were clothed with infinitely 
greater powers than it now possesses that, in 
and of itself, it would not provide the remedy 
to all of man’s ills. 

The remedy, my friends, as I believe you 
appreciate, is not an organizational remedy; 
it must be a remedy of the spirit—whenever 
man how outgrown his lusts and hates and 
fears, and practices individually and inter- 
nationally the golden rule. Let there be no 
doubt about that. 

Wishful thinking and blind faith won't 
do the job. By our deeds are we known. 
Faith without works is insufficient. 

U. N. CHARTER MUST BE STRENGTHENED 

I, for one, very definitely favor strengthen- 
ing the United Nations. I favor improving 
the U. N. Charter. I favor utilizing the 
forthcoming 1955 General Conference, pur- 
suant to section 109 of the charter, as a 
means for remedying certain notable short- 
comings in the present charter, principally 
regarding the use, or rather, the misuse of 
the veto. 

I want to make the U. N.’s membership 
more universal—not of disruptive members, 
but of operative members, faithful to the 
U. N's objectives. 

And I want other changes to help the 
U. N. fulfill the visions which its founders 
had at San Francisco. 

IT IS THE U. N.’S SPIRIT WHICH COUNTS 

I want us to strive for all these objectives. 
I want to help inform—as you do—the 
American people of the opportunity which 
is offered to us in realizing these splendid 
objectives. 

So, I urge this organization to continue 
its vital effort in encouraging public debate 
and thinking on these issues. 

At the same time I have learned from my 
life, as you have from yours, that we should 
not be preoccupied with mere forms. In 
man’s relation to man and to his God, it is 
not the form, but the spirit of what he 
does which counts. 

It is not the skeleton of the organiza- 
tion—the U. N. or any other—but the spirit 
of the organization which counts. 

And so the basic problem is—not that the 
perfected as a 
mechanism (though that is desirable); 
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rather, the basic problem is—will the think- 
ing and character of the member nations, 
which comprise the U. N., be strengthened 
and improved? 

Yes, the basic question is: Will each mem- 
ber nation demonstrate now and continu- 
ously the genuine will, intent, and purpose, 
not merely for lip service, to seek to banish 
war from this world; to banish the scourge 
of depression and the scourges of poverty, 
illiteracy and disease? Can we create a 
spirit of unity so that unified action can 
be taken to pursue these purposes? 

THE GULF IN MEN’S THINKING 

I need not tell you of the enormous gulf 
which exists in the thinking of member na- 
tions, not just between East and West. 

These gulfs are due, not merely to geo- 
graphic distance, the world having been con- 
tracted in space and time in recent years. 

Rather, they are due to mankind's differ- 
ent stages of development—economic, social, 
political, racial, psychological, spiritual. 

It has always been my faith that men of 
good will can bridge these gulfs. 

I know from my own experiences in Wash- 
ington and at the U. N. General Assembly 
how men of reason and good faith can come 
and reason together. They can widen the 
area of their agreement and narrow the area 
of their disagreement. 

There is nothing unsolvable about man- 
kind’s problems. Man has created them. 
Man can, with God's help, solve them. There 
is nothing inevitable about those problems 
becoming worse and leading to war. 


USE WARTIME ENERGY FOR PEACE 


I am sure that you have often thought, as 
I have, that if men used in peace one-tenth 
of the energy, devotion, ingenuity, and will- 
ingness to do the “impossible” which they 
use in war, we would be far better off as a 
world, than we are today. 

We hear from certain professional pessi- 
mists that it is impossible“ to make the 
U. N. effective; that it is allegedly “impossi- 
ble” to make the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization or the Schumann plan achieve 
its objectives, It is “impossible” to do this 
or that. 

But, to men of vision, the word “impos- 
sible” does not exist in their dictionary. 
There is nothing “impossible” if there is the 
will to achieve it. 

To be sure, some objectives take time. 
They require infinite patience, infinite un- 
derstanding, infinite education. 

The millenium cannot be achieved over- 
night, but it is not impossible to make 
progress. 

It is not impossible to do that which must 


be done. We have always had with us these 
chronic complainers, chronic doubting 
Thomases. 


Let us hope America will not be influ- 
enced unduly in this critical hour by them. 
H-BOMB REQUIRES ALL-OUT EFFORT FOR PEACE 

I do not profess to be an expert on the 
nature of modern war. But you and I know 
enough about the implications of the hydro- 
gen bomb to know that actually we have no 
alternative but to move ahead, seeking im- 
provement in international law and order. 

There is one basic law of men and nations. 
It is the law of self-preservation. 

We know that one of the means to preserve 
the Nation is to assure America’s adequate 
spiritual and military preparedness. 

But if ever the day comes that we think 
that our land, air, and sea forces. alone are 
sufficient, without the strength that comes 
from relying on God, we will find ourselves 
grossly inadequate, 

EMPHASIZE SPIRITUAL FORCE 

We must rely upon the great spiritual 
forces which make for peace. 

If we are to prevent war, we must speak 
to the hearts of the people of the world, to 
the peoples of the Iron Curtain countries, 
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We must tell them, as the President of the 
United States has so magnificently told them, 
that it is not our wish to spend our fortunes 
on armaments. It is not our wish to plan 
only for guns and tanks and planes and 
rifles in the hands of our youngsters. In- 
finitely, we would prefer to devote our ener- 
gies toward peace, toward aid to under- 
developed areas, toward constructive uses of 
the funds on our own continent, rather than 
to the uses of war, provided an enforceable 
program of disarmament is irrevocably agreed 
to by the Soviet Union and ourselves and 
the other nations of the earth. 


JACKSON-FLANDERS RESOLUTIONS POINT TO 
RIGHT OBJECTIVE 

One of the most enheartening series of 
actions in recent months has been the in- 
troduction of farsighted legislation to im- 
plement President Eisenhower's great ad- 
dress along these lines, which he delivered 
before the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors. 

I refer to Senator HENRY Jackson, of 
Washington, who recently introduced a bill 
in which I was glad to join as a cosponsor, for 
the implementation of that great speech. 

Subsequently, as you so well know, Sen- 
ator RALPH E. FLANDERS, of Vermont, and 
Senator JOHN SPARKMAN, of Alabama, co- 
sponsored a bill for much this same objec- 
tive. 

It is my intention to arrange for hearings 
on this legislation at the first feasible oppor- 
tunity. 

I ask you to bear in mind, however, my 
friends, the enormous calendar now con- 
fronting the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, 

We are only 15 men. And because we in- 
clude Senators who carry some of the heav- 
iest workloads by far in the Senate—men 
like our great majority leader, Bos Tarr, and 
our able colleague, BILL KNOwWIAND—it is 
not the easiest task to find time generally 
available for hearings on some of the most 
important subjects. 

But we know full well that there is one 
great responsibility of the Congress under 
the Constitution. It is to preserve this Na- 
tion. 

That can’t be done by knifing the Con- 
stitution (as some would do under the so- 
called Bricker amendment, to which I will 
refer shortly) or by disassociating ourselves 
from our allies. 

The globe is one battlefield, politically, 
economically, militarily, and spiritually. To 
ignore that fact is blindness, and for those 
entrusted with authority, to ignore it is 
neglect of duty. 


BRICKER AMENDMENT DANGEROUS TO 
CONSTITUTION 

I stated recently that the so-called Bricker 
amendment was one of the most serious 
attacks ever made upon the Constitution— 
and ironically enough in the very name of 
the Constitution. I want to make plain just 
what I mean by that. 

The basic issue raised by the amendment 
was decided definitely when the Constitu- 
tion was originally framed. 

The Founding Fathers saw the danger of 
concentrating power in any one arm of gov- 
ernment—the danger of excess power. And 
so they debated the question that the so- 
called Bricker amendment raises. (And, by 
the way, it is no longer the “Bricker” amend- 
ment. It has been completely modified and 
changed.) 

Yes; the Founding Fathers saw the danger 
of concentrating in the legislative arm of 
government too much power, the same as 
they saw the danger of concentrating in the 
exective arm too much power. But now this 
amendment would ignore the Founding 
Fathers and virtually paralyze the executive 
arm of the Government to handle foreign 
affairs. 

In the olden days, when it took months 
to cross the ocean, such paralysis might not 


have been so deadly serious, but even then, 
as I have said, the Founding Fathers saw 
the folly of such a procedure, and voted it 
down. Now, in the atomic age, when we can 
cross the ocean in a matter of hours, when 
we have atomic and hydrogen instruments 
of terrible destructive capacity, this is the 
time when we should sharpen our legisla- 
tive weapons, instead of permitting them to 
be blunted. Thus will we be able to meet 
any contingencies head-on. E 

The decisions we make today will, in a 
large measure, determine our entire future 
peace, economic health, and prosperity. De- 
cisions based upon misguided reason, upon 
panic, hate, or fear, are absolutely unreliable 
and do not produce constructive results. 
They arise from brute instinct and are no 
sufficient guide. 


SPECIFIC REASONS FOR OPPOSITION TO BRICKER 
AMENDMENT 


Now, I want to be as specific as limited 
time will permit about the Bricker amend- 
ment, because it is quite clear that, whether 
or not it actually comes up in the Senate 
during the few remaining weeks of this ses- 
sion, the thinking behind it must be care- 
fully analyzed. 

Let me make it clear that I for one do not 
disagree with the proponents’ basic objec- 
tive, or the basic objective of any other pro- 
posal to protect the sovereignty of the United 
States Constitution. 

I, too, want to protect the individual 
rights which our American citizens have 
enjoyed throughout our history. I do not 
want the United States to sign any treaty 
which could, by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion, barter away those rights. I do not 
want to see the process of Executive agree- 
ments abused as a way of “getting around” 
the Senate's prerogative of approving 
treaties. 

These are all fundamental points on which 
I believe virtually every single American 
can agree, 

At the same time, I do not want to see 
the following conditions which the Bricker 
amendment would cause, among others: 

1. A complete unbalancing of the tradi- 
tional constitutional relationship between 
the legislative and executive branches. 

2. A paralysis of the Chief Executive's 
responsibility in spearheading American for- 
eign policy. 

3. The utter swamping of the Congress 
with a tremendous mass of executive agree- 
ments for approval—agreements often so de- 
tailed and so trivial as to be completely 
unworthy of the Congress’ limited time. 

4. A complete unbalancing of the tradi- 
tional relationship between the Senate 
(which was given the power to ratify treaties 
by two-thirds vote) and the House of Rep- 
resentatives which has no such power under 
our Constitution. 

5. A bitter notice to the already confused, 
already drifting world that the Congress of 
the United States is so distrustful of our 
allies, that it wants to throw all sorts of 
legislative road blocks in the way of agree- 
ment with them, whether it is by agreement 
on control of atomic energy, or narcotic con- 
trol, or on a thousand and one other subjects, 

All of this (and much more) is what the 
Bricker amendment would inadvertently 
cause. 

To my way of thinking, the Bricker amend- 
ment is a perfect case history of what hap- 
pens when a group of men—able, patriotic, 
conscientious, devoted—become so concerned 
about one alleged danger that they rush 
into a greater danger—in trying to avoid 
the first one. Thus, the remedy they sug- 
gest is far worse than the alleged danger 
they propose to cure. 

CAREFULLY ANALYZE PROPAGANDA 


Some of the proponents for this Bricker 
amendment have carried on one of the heav- 
iest propaganda campaigns that has come to 
my attention since coming to the Senate. 
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I have no objection to such propaganda if 
it is factual, But a great deal of what has 
come to my notice does not belong in that 
category. 

It is not factual. It is highly emotional, 
and much of it unfairly questions the char- 
acter and patriotism of the men who disa- 
gree with it. 

And so, I urge every American, particularly 
lawyers who have been flooded with this 
propaganda, to analyze it carefully. Let 
them remember that the President, and 
every member of the Cabinet involved in 
this issue, has expressed himself against 
the amendment. 

Write for a copy of the minority report of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee. 

It is informational, factual, enlightening 
reading. It disproves the misleading propa- 
ganda on the amendment. 

HOW WE REACTED TO THE DICTATORSHIP ERA 

Now, on the constitutional question, let 
me state one point very emphatically. 

In the 1930's, the era of European dictator- 
ship, mankind recoiled from the abuses of 
too much power having been centralized in 
the hands of tyrannical executives. 

Men felt that the great hope for freedom 
lay in legislative branches—to prevent power 
from being more and more centralized in 
Hitlers and Mussolinis. And they were 
right, at the tinre. 

Now, however, in the 1950's a totally dif- 
ferent situation has come up. 

Now we are confronted with the question: 

Not shall there be too much power in the 
executive branch, but too little power, too 
little power to deal with life and death is- 
sues of foreign policy and national survival. 

Just look at the record and you will see 
that much of the history of the 1950's has 
consisted of arbitrary attempts by legislative 
branches to so limit Executive power as to 
cause almost complete indecision, almost 
perpetual “do-nothing-ness” and chaos. 

Walter Lippmann, writing in a recent col- 
umn, said that in many countries “good 
government is undermined by the usurpa- 
tion of the sovereign power by the popular 
assemblies. In the crisis of our Western so- 
ciety, this usurpation has brought about a 
paralysis and panic fear which threaten to 
wreck the position of the whole free world.” 

Nowhere is this, perhaps, better illus- 
trated than in France. There, the National 
Assembly reigns supreme. 

It can wreck a government at the flick of 
an eye, and it has been doing so, so arbi- 
trarily and so frequently, that France's po- 
sition as one of the great powers of the world 
has been seriously impaired. 

That is not just my judgment; it is the 
judgment of some of the most serious stu- 
dents of French national life. It is the 
judgment of some of the most devoted 
friends of a brave, cultured nation which has 
given the world the concept of liberty, equal- 
ity, and fraternity, and which has so often 
shed her blood, as she is shedding it now in 
Indochina, for freedom. 

Some of the politicians in the French Na- 
tional Assembly may be perfectly content 
with the present chaotic state of affairs— 
having cabinets fall like tenpins every few 
days. But that situation of executive weak- 
ness and then government paralysis is ex- 
tremely harmful to France and to the world. 

And I do not want to see it repeated here. 
It is bad enough that another ally, Italy, is 
already possibly subject to this same un- 
fortunate type of situation, with a great 
leader—Premier de Gasperi—facing an un- 
certain future in a badly split Parliament. 

Thus, as we look at the world scene, we 
seen on one hand a monolithic state, the 
Soviet Union, a cruel, arrogant dictatorship 
which does not have to worry in the slightest 
about a popular genuine assembly. 

So, the Soviet Union can act swiftly and 
audaciously in Iran, Indochina, or anywhere 
else, 
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On the other hand, we have certain free 
governments—indecisive, hesitant—which 
have to so worry about arbitrary popular 
assemblies that they must move slowly, half- 
heartedly, ponderously, and inefficiently. 

That condition is what is now contributing 
-to the appalling delay on the European De- 
fense Community Treaty. 

Now, I for one do not regard our own 
American Congress as an arbitrary assembly. 
I never want it to become such. I don't be- 
lieve it will become such. 

I am proud of its prerogatives. I am 
jealous of preserving them. I am not willing 
to surrender one iota of the Congress’ rights 
to the executive branch. I do not look for 
“strong man government.” I look for sound 
government by three equal and coordinate 
branches, 

I am not willing to see my country sabo- 
taged by the absurd idea of having the Con- 
gress expropriate all power from the execu- 
tive branch, or vice versa. 


I HAVE FAITH IN THIS ADMINISTRATION 


If the executive branch exceeds its power, 
I know that the legislative branch right now 
has more than sufficient authority to crack 
down and prevent abuses, It must always 
remain alert, must always hold careful guard 
of the purse strings, of the appointive power 
and of other powers. 

But we do not need to kidnap the powers 
of the executive branch, nor live in wild- 
eyed fear as to its possible excesses. 

I want to make it perfectly clear that I, 
for one, do not have fear that the adminis- 
tration which is now in power should be re- 
garded as a possible enemy of American 
freedom. 

Exactly to the contrary, it is the jealous 
protector of that freedom. Ike Eisenhower 
and his great team, and I include the very 
able Sherman Adams and his conscientious 

staff, and our great Secretary of State, John 

Foster Dulles, and our brilliant Attorney 
General, Herbert Brownell, are zealous pro- 
tectors of American rights. 

If someone tells you that Congress needs 
to push a gun into Ike Eisenhower's back, 
or Foster Dulles’ back—a loaded gun called 
the Bricker amendment—then I say to you 
that such people do not understand Ike 
Eisenhower or Foster Dulles. They do not 
have faith in them and are doing them and 
their country a serious disservice and a most 
regrettable disrespect, 


ETERNAL VIGILANCE THE PRICE OF LIBERTY 
But what of the future? 


Could there conceivably be a President 
someday who could abuse his Executive 
power? 

The answer is, of course, that it is con- 
ceivable. 

But I can assure you that we are not doing 
ourselves any good to prevent such abuse 
someday, by crippling and paralyzing our- 
selves today. And no constitutional amend- 
ment will automatically prevent a tyrant 
from abusing this treaty power. Rather, 
it is only the personal vigilance of you, the 
American people, and we of the Congress 
of this country, which can accomplish that. 
Eternal vigilance is (still) the price of liberty. 

With this note, I should like to conclude 
these remarks to you. 

For vigilance is the most important theme 
for our times. 

We must be vigilant to protect this Nation, 
both in terms of what it means to our own 
citizens and to the world. 


AMERICA THE WORLD’S LIGHTHOUSE 

We must protect America by keeping 
America strong here at home, so that she may 
remain the lighthouse for the world. 

This means that we must have a strong, 
prosperous economy. We must have peace 
and friendship among labor and manage- 
ment. We must avoid the dangers of either 
harsh inflation or deflation. 


We must effectively and legally curb forces 
which are subversive of our institutions and 
which infiltrate all types of organizations. 

We must neither underestimate or over- 
estimate that subversive danger, neither rid- 
iculing it, as so many blind folks did in the 
thirties and forties, and even today, nor 
overstating it. 

And on the world scene we must seek to 
fulfill the mission which history has thrust 
upon us. 

We must do everything within our power 
to forge the voluntary links among free peo- 
ples and to win the mind of the great neutral 
area of nations. 

We cannot do so by mere dollars or by the 
accumulation of mere armaments. 

We can do so only basically by that great 
spiritual force which we have radiated to the 
four corners of the earth since our founding. 

This is a great challenge to you and to me. 


NO MODEL-T THINKING IN SUPERSONIC AGE 


There is no citizen so humble, so unknown, 
that he cannot contribute to meeting this 
challenge. 

Individually and in his organization he 
can contribute to right thinking. He can 
answer unreason with reason. He can an- 
swer misstatement with fact. He can raise 
the level of our sights and expand the hori- 
zon of our minds. 

He can make sure that we are not guilty 
of narrow, provincial, model-T thinking in 
an age of supersonic travel, that we are not 
guilty of looking backward with nostalgia 
when we had best look forward with realism. 

This is our mission, yours and mine, and 
I know that we will be adequate to it. 


Bang’s Disease 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. TOBEY 


OF NEW 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 22, 1953 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have placed in the 
Recorp the correspondence I have had 
with the United States Department of 
Agriculture concerning Bang’s disease 
and the tremendous annual economic 
loss to this country and the need for 
effective research to eliminate this 
disease. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


June 12, 1953. 
The Honorable Ezra Tarr BENSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: On June 12, 1952, I 
wrote to the then Secretary of Agriculture, 
Mr. Brannan, as follows: 

“You may have read of the antibiotics that 
have been developed by Dr. Robert E. Lin- 
coln, of Medford, Mass. They have been used 
by him and by other medical men for nearly 
6 years with extremely promising results. 

“I am in receipt of a letter from Dr. Lin- 
coln which states, in part, as follows: 

Several years ago, I treated a case of un- 
dulant fever which, of course, has its coun- 
terpart in cattle in the form of Bang's disease 
or bacillus abortus. This is known to be a 
disease of viral origin. 

After evaluating the therapeutic ability 
of the two complementary antibiotics with 
the other viral diseases, as well as brucellosis 
or undulant fever, I feel that I may well 
have a specific answer to Bang's disease. This 
being the case, the answer to an increasingly 
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damaging economic situation might well 
well have been found. At least, the col- 
lateral evidence is so strong that a failure 
to pursue these factors which are so closely 
integrated would, I think, be most unfor- 
tunate.’ 

“This matter of Bang's disease is of such 
economic importance to the Nation that 
I am writing to ask if you would arrange to 
have a representative of the Department of 
Agriculture confer with Dr. Lincoln at his 
clinic at 309 High Street, Medford, Mass., 
with a view to having a test program by your 
Department to determine the efficacy of these 
antibiotics in cases of Bang's disease. I am 
sure that you will find Dr. Lincoln fully co- 
operative and I greatly appreciate your con- 
sideration of this matter.” 

On August 5, 1952, Secretary Brannan re- 
plied as follows: 

“This will acknowledge receipt of your 
letter of June 12, in which you quote from a 
letter received from Dr. Robert E. Lincoln, 
Medford, Mass., concerning the use of anti- 
biotics in the treatment of Bang's disease, 
now called brucellosis. 

“For several years antibiotics have been 
used in the treatment of brucellosis in man, 
with varying degrees of success reported; 
however, domestic animals, particularly cat- 
tle, have not responded favorably to such 
treatment. Remedies have been recommend- 
ed for the treatment of brucellosis in domes- 
tic animals for many years, and, due to the 
tendency of the disease to be self-limiting, 
some exaggerated claims have been made. 
Thus far no treatment has proved effective in 
the treatment of brucellosis in domestic ani- 
mals. 

“Our Bureau of Animal Industry does not 
have a brucellosis specialist in this area at 
the present time. Because of this and the 
fact that tests of animal disease remedies 
are so costly, we cannot undertake such tests 
unless there is convincing evidence of po- 
tential merit. However, we are very much 
interested in receiving any data which Dr. 
Lincoln may have accumulated on the treat- 
ment of brucellosis.” 

On February 19, 1953, in response to an 
inquiry that I made, Franklin Thackrey, Di- 
rector of Economic Information, wrote to 
me as follows: 

“Replying to your inquiry of February 13, 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, which con- 
ducts in cooperation with the States the cam- 
paign to eradicate brucellosis, estimated in 
1947 that the economic loss caused by brucel- 
losis, or Bang’s disease, amounted to $100 
million annually in this country. The an- 
nual loss in 1947 was estimated to be 325,000 
calves and 1% billion pounds of milk, in 
addition to losses in swine and losses from 
sterility in breeding animals. These losses 
have been reduced materially as the result of 
an increasing campaign to eradicate brucel- 
losis. However, no statistical data have been 
prepared concerning financial losses since 
1947. I am enclosing some pamphlets that 
you may find of interest.” 

On March 16, 1953, I wrote to Dr. B. T. 
Simms, Chief of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, as follows: 

“As you may know, I am an Official of the 
Lincoln Foundation Trust, which has done 
a great deal of research, laboratory, and 
clinical work, with respect to the Lincoln 
bacteriophage lysates in the treatment of 
various diseases. 

“Approximately 6 years ago, Dr. Robert E. 
Lincoln, isolated viral cultures from two 
extremely sick patients. These cultures were 
taken to the Boston University Medical 
School and, from them, two bacteriophages 
were made by Dr. Sanford B. Hooker, pro- 
fessor of the department of immunology, 
under the auspices of the Robert Dawson 
Evans Research Foundation. The work con- 
tinued there until last fall, when the Lincoln 
Foundation opened its own laboratories in 
Swarthmore, Pa. Remarkable results with 
these bacteriophages have been obtained. 
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“Dr. Christopher Roos, formerly of Sharp 
& Dohme, is now in charge of the Lincoln 
Foundation Laboratories in Swarthmore, Pa, 
Early this spring, he told me that Dr. 
Lincoln had discovered a whole new system 
of medicine and said that this is what he, 
Dr. Roos, had been looking for all his life. 

“Senator AIKEN has sent you correspond- 
ence that he has had with Dr. Lincoln, who 
advises that he has treated undulant fever 
with conclusive results. Mr. Thackrey of 
your Division of Economic Information, has 
advised me that the 1947 estimated economic 
loss in this country from Bang's disease 
amounted to $100 million annually, and that 
the animal loss was cstimated to be 325,000 
calves and 1½ billion pounds of milk, in 
addition to losses in swine and losses from 
sterility in breeding animals. He very kindly 
sent me some pamphlets on the subject 
which I have read with interest. 

“In view of the tremendous economic 
annual loss to our country and the eminence 
of our being thrown into an all-out war 
where a meat shortage would sharply handi- 
cap our production in combat fields, I am 
writing to ask if you will arrange to send 
a representative of your Bureau to Dr. Lin- 
coln’s Clinic in West Medford, Mass., to ar- 
range for an immediate program to deter- 
mine whether these bacteriophage lysates 
are effective in the treatment of cattle that 
are infected with brucellosis. The cost of 
such a preliminary investigation would be 
extremely nominal and the possibility of 
what this might accomplish for the wel- 
fare of the Nation is immeasurable in con- 
trast. 

“I trust that you will be able to arrange 
for this conference at an early date and as 
an official of the Foundation, I assure you 
of my complete cooperation and that of Dr. 
Lincoln and his associates.” 

Shortly before March 16, Senator AIKEN, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, received the following 
letter from Chief of Bureau, B. T. Simms: 

“This is in reply to your letter of February 
26 with which you enclosed copies of two 
letters you had received from Dr. Robert E. 
Lincoln, 

“As we advised Mr. Kendall by phone, we 
shall be glad to receive any data or in- 
formation Dr. Lincoln may have concerning 
the value of his products in treating brucel- 
losis in cattle. When this arrives we shall 
get in touch with your office and advise as 
to our reactions after analyzing the data.” 

On March 20, 1953, I wrote the following 
letter to Chief of Bureau Simms: 

“I have received a copy of the letter that 
you wrote to Senator AIKEN concerning Dr. 
Robert E. Lincoln’s bacteriophage lysates, in 
which you advise that you will be glad to 
receive any data or information Dr. Lin- 
coln may have concerning the value of his 
products in treating brucellosis in cattle. 

“You have received copies of both letters 
that Dr. Lincoln wrote to Senator AIKEN, 
in one of which he advised that he has only 
one instance which would scientifically con- 
nect his treatment with Bang’s disease. He 
stated that he treated one proved case of un- 
dulant fever with conclusive results. 

“Please refer to my letter to you on this 
same subject, in which I requested that you 
arrange to have a representative to your 
Bureau visit the office of Dr. Lincoln in 
pt contd Mass., with a view to setting up 

of treatment of cows to deter- 
2 whether this is the answer to Bang's 
disease. With this country facing possible 
all- out war, a meat shortage cause by Bang’s 
disease is a threat to our national security. 

“I cannot feel that any stone should be 
left unturned and I would appreciate an 
early reply from you, advising that steps have 
been taken to have a representative visit 
Dr. Lincoln.” 

I have never received a reply to this letter. 

We, in Congress, are cooperating with 
President Eisenhower in an all-out effort to 


reduce the cost of Government. The war 
effort alone makes it imperative that no 
stone be left unturned to discover the answer 
to the tremendous economic loss that occurs 
annually in this country, due to epidemics 
that wipe out so much of our livestock. 

The exchange of correspondence above 
quoted, taking place for a period of more 
than a year, with nothing whatever having 
been done, presents a discouraging picture. 
We, of the Lincoln Foundation, have offered 
full cooperation, but the Department of 
Agriculture has still failed, over the past 
year, to send a representative to the founda- 
tion office in West Medford, Mass. This could 
go on forever, but I know that with my 
bringing this matter to your personal atten- 
tion, appropriate steps will promptly be 
taken, and you may count upon my full co- 
operation in this matter. 

With assurances of my esteem, Iam 

Sincerely yours, 
W. TOBEY, 
United States Senator. 


Tightening the Federal Purse Strings 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 22, 1953 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD, a release 
on a statement made by Mr. George E. 
Stringfellow, president of the New Jer- 
sey Taxpayers Association. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

TIGHTENING THE FEDERAL PURSE STRINGS 

Trenton, N. J.—Public support was urged 
today for proposals to restore to Congress its 
traditional control over the Government’s 
purse strings by tightening the handling of 
Federal appropriations totaling billions of 
dollars. 

The New Jersey Taxpayers Association 
through its president, George E. Stringfellow, 
of West Orange, commended recent action in 
Congress on several measures designed to 
improve the Nation’s finances, 

He urged public support for early House 
consideration of two proposals for improve- 
ment of congressional appropriations pro- 
cedure. 

The first is contained in the Byrd resolu- 
tion (S. Con. Res. 8) to provide a single 
package annual appropriations bill and 
strengthened fiscal controls. 

The second proposal is embraced in the 
companion McClelian-Colmer bills (S. 833 
and H. R. 1710) providing for a joint budget 
committee and improved congressional budg- 
etary facilities. 

The Senate has approved both proposals 
which are now pending in the House of 
Representatives. 

“Through this exercise of tightened con- 
gressional control over the Nation's spending, 
plus enactment of such restrictions as would 
be provided in the Coudert bill (H. R. 2) to 
limit annual Federal spending to revenues, 
except in time of war or a declared emer- 
gency, Congress would be materially aided in 
its search for a balanced Federal budget,” 
declared NJTA President Stringfellow. 

ANNUAL CONTROL OVER APPROPRIATIONS 

He explained that the Byrd resolution 
would provide not only for a consolidated 
appropriations bill, but would help to re- 
store annual congressional control over bil- 
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lions of dollars in unexpended appropriations 
which carry over from year to year. Among 
cosponsors of the Byrd resolution were Sen- 
ators SMITH, and HENDRICKSON of New Jersey. 

“Under present practices,” Stringfellow 
stated, “Congress ordinarily acts only on new 
appropriations requested, without exercising 
control over expenditures from sizable bal- 
ances of appropriations carried over from 
prior years. 

“This,” he declared, “has contributed to 
the situation where Congress finds it lacks 
appropriation control over approximately 
two-thirds of the budget proposed for fiscal 
1954.” 


BETTER TOOLS FOR CONGRESS 


Stringfellow noted that the McClellan- 
Colmer bill would provide Congress with 
modern tools designed for the job of han- 
dling tremendous Federal appropriations 
programs. These would include a Joint 
Committee on the Budget, armed with expert 
staff to work with Congress and its Appropri- 
ations Committees in coping with multi- 
billion-dollar spending programs proposed by 
the numerous Federal agencies, he said. 

The Senate’s Committee on Government 
Operations, which examined the McClellan 
bill in the upper House, endorsed the meas- 
ure as designed to help bring about more 
effective control of the Federal purse. The 
committee said the bill “constitutes a realis- 
tic program for equipping the Appropriations 
Committees of Congress with adequate staff 
to provide essential information that will 
enable those committees and the Congress 
to arrive at fully informed decisions relative 
to the essential fiscal requirements of the 
executive agencies of Government. The bill 
will avoid duplications that are now neces- 
sary in providing separate staffs for the two 
Appropriations Committees and make them 
available on a continuing basis. Finally, 
S. 833 as amended, would stimulate joint 
hearings on pending appropriation measures 
without improperly invading the rights and 
prerogatives of the separate Houses of Con- 
gress and the Appropriations Committees 
under the Constitution.” 

The taxpayers president commended pas- 
sage by both the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the companion Taft-Halleck 
bill, establishing a commission to study 
intergovernmental relationships, including 
grants-in-aid, and the Ferguson-Brown bill, 
establishing a new Commission on Govern- 
ment Operations similar to the famed Hoover 
Commission, but with broader powers. 

“In principle,” said Stringfellow, these 
bills are in line with objectives of the Tax- 
payers Association calling for a balanced 
Federal budget. The Federal field of Gov- 
ernment is under constant study of the asso- 
ciation’s committee on Federal affairs.” 


Union Label: Symbol of Teamwork 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 22, 1953 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a speech 
by Raymond F. Leheney, who is secre- 
tary-treasurer of the AFL union label 
and service trades department, which 
was established in 1909 to publicize union 
labels, shop cards, and union buttons. 
Mr. Leheney is also director of the AFL 
union label industries show, which is an 
outstanding annual event, sponsored by 
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the label trades department. I attended 
the last show in Minneapolis in April, 
and I wish to assure my colleagues that 
it is an excellent example of labor-man- 
agement cooperation. More of such 
worthy enterprises are required to sta- 
bilize our economy by maintaining in- 
dustrial peace. I congratulate this ac- 
tive department on the great success of 
the shows and also its alert and live di- 
rector, Ray Leheney. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Union LABEL: SYMBOL oF TEAMWORK 
(By Raymond F. Leheney) 


Certain scientists, known as archaeologists, 
have discovered a method of telling how old 
a thing is by determining the radioactivity 
of its carbon content. Undoubtedly, on 
many useful articles which they uncover in 
old ruins, somewhere there are markings on 
them to identify the products and to guar- 
antee their quality and workmanship. 

The members of the artisan guilds of old 
Rome used a stamp to designate their silver- 
ware, pottery, and other products. Later the 
craft guilds of England employed a “hall- 
mark” from which the union label has de- 
scended. 

Regardless of when the union label idea— 
with its rich tradition—was born, it is still 
the best method of assuring the consumer 
that goods are manufactured under humane 
conditions by skilled workers who receive 
decent wages and work reasonable hours. 

The union label, as well as the shop card 
and union button, is a symbol of teamwork— 
good labor relations—between labor and 
management. One of the best examples of 
this employee-employer cooperation is the 
A. F. of L. Union Label Industries Show. It is 
a graphic demonstration of all things union, 
where many union label products are actually 
made by highly skilled A. F. of L. members 
before the very eyes of the many visitors at 
these gigantic exhibitions. The shows have 
been sensationally successful in every city in 
which they have been held and have drawn 
record crowds in each auditorium. The 1954 
Union Label Industries Show will be held at 
the famous Pan Pacific Auditorium, April 
1-6, in Los Angeles, 

The union label and service trades depart- 
ments is the central clearing agency for all 
union label activities. Among the other an- 
nual events is Union Label Week, which will 
begin this year on Labor Day, September 7, 
and will run through Sunday, September 13. 

Union Label Week gives an unusual oppor- 
tunity for local celebrations throughout the 
United States and Canada to publicize union 
labels, shop cards, and union buttons. Many 
governors of States and mayors of cities is- 
sue official proclamations setting aside a 7- 
day period for the promotion of union-label 
goods, and the use of union services. Pa- 
rades, radio programs, newspaper and window 
display advertising are utilized to increase 
the sales of union-made merchandise and 
the patronage of union services. 

A constant drive is being made by our de- 
partment to form union label councils 
(formerly leagues) in all American cities. 
They are chartered directly by our A. F. of L. 
department and become the public-relations 
agency in each locality for the promotion 
of union labels, shop cards, and union but- 
tons. We cannot sustain American labor 
standards unless we buy the goods made by, 
and use the services performed by, union 
men and women. As consumers the union 
people of any community can concentrate 
their union label activities by joining or by 
forming a union label council. 

In September the union label and service 
trades department will issue the first copy 
of a new monthly magazine, Guide. It will 
be the size of Reader's Digest and emphasize 


the pictorial side of timely events and in- 
teresting people throughout America. 

There are many other activities fostered 
by the union label and service trades de- 
partment and with which all active trade 
unionists in every city and vicinity are fa- 
miliar. This affords me a chance to thank 
each union label worker and assure him and 
her that we fully appreciate their hearty sup- 
port and loyal cooperation. 

The union label, shop card, and union but- 
ton are the best insurance Americans can 
carry for their general welfare. They are 
the only practical formula for economic se- 
curity, industrial stability, and permanent 
prosperity. 


Protests Against Bricker Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 22, 1953 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a series of newspaper and mag- 
azine clippings regarding the vigorous 
nationwide opposition to the so-called 
Bricker amendment. 

Actually, that title is a misnomer, be- 
cause the original Bricker amendment 
has been so completely revised on sev- 
eral occasions. In all my talks on the 
amendment, I have stated that I have 
a very high personal regard for my col- 
league, the junior Senator from Ohio. 
I have never directed any criticism 
against him personally, and I never will 
do so. 

I wish, however, that some of the pro- 
ponents of his amendment, outside of 
the Congress, would reciprocate. I wish 
they had not stooped to tactics of per- 
sonal slander and smear—tactics as 
treacherously low as I have ever seen in 
connection with any other issue in 14 
years in the Congress. I shall have more 
to say on that score later. 

The items which I have in my hand 
now are as follows: 

First. The text of an article in yes- 
terday’s Washington Post by Mr. Merlo 
Pusey. 

Second. The text of a letter to the 
editor of the New York Times as written 
by the able chairman of the interna- 
tional and comparative law section of 
the American Bar Association. 

Third. The text of an editorial which 
appears in the June 21 issue of the 
Jesuit magazine America. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of the editorial in the Jesuit maga- 
zine America be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, the first two to which I 
have referred having been presented for 
printing in the Appendix by one of my 
colleagues. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE SO-CALLED Bricker AMENDMENT 

When Senator JOHN W. Bricker proposed 
his second version of a constitutional 
amendment (S. J. Res. 1) to curtail the 
treaty power of the Executive, 63 Senators 
joined him as cosponsors. Before a Judi- 
ciary subcommittee began hearings, another 
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resolution on the same subject was intro- 
duced, without cosponsors, by Senator AR- 
THUR V. WATKINS on behalf of elements of 
the American Bar Association and designated 
Senate Joint Resolution 43, The 13 public 
hearings on the two resolutions, held be- 
tween February 18 and April 11 and recorded 
in 1,267 printed pages, were devoted almost 
entirely to the Bricker proposal. The hear- 
ings, however, were dominated by ABA sup- 
porters of Senate Joint Resolution 43, who 
seemed to be using Senator BRICKER as a 
stalking horse. The extent of their success 
was revealed on June 15, when the Senate 
Judiciary Committee favorably reported a 
resolution on constitutional amendment to 
the Senate. Four-fifths of it was in the 
words of the Watkins resolution, making it 
considerably more restrictive than the orig- 
inal Senate Joint Resolution 1. In one of 
the few formal criticisms of Senate Joint 
Resolution 43, Attorney General Brownell 
charged that “Senate Joint Resolution 43 
would go even further * * *”; “the ABA ad- 
dition would superimpose a major change 
% “the ABA proposal would therefore 
appear to be more disruptive * * +*+”; Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 43 particularly would 
seriously alter the existing balance of Fed- 
eral-State relations.” Surely many of the 
63 cosponsors of the original Senate Joint 
Resolution 1 will want to reconsider their 
position in the light of these arguments of 
the Administration. The fact that Senator 
Bricker is satisfied with the “new version” 
of Senate Joint Resolution 1 should not im- 
press them. After all, he has been “satisfied” 
with two versions subsequently rejected. 


TAKEN OVER BY THE NATIONALISTS 


Senator Bricker, who frequently protested 
that his resolution was not anti-U. N., has 
lost control of the campaign to Frank E. 
Holman, past president of ABA and chief 
sponsor of Senate Joint Resolution 43. Mr, 
Holman has enlisted the aid of the well- 
financed Committee for Constitutional Gov- 
ernment to bring pressure on uncommitted 
Senators. Already Dr, Edward A. Rumely's 
committee is flooding the country with 
charges that “internationalist forces have un- 
dermined the basic rights of American citi- 
zens through treatymaking power overriding 
the Constitution.” Committed as well as un- 
committed Senators will see this movement 
for what it is, now that Dr. Rumely has be- 
gun to build up the pressure. 


American Business and the Independent 
Colleges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1953 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I want to 
include the following outstanding speech 
by Louis B. Lundborg, vice president of 
the Bank of America, entitled American 
Business and the Independent Colleges.” 
This speech was delivered by Mr. Lund- 
borg before the Portland, Oreg., Cham- 
ber of Commerce in cooperation with the 
Oregon Colleges Foundation: 

It has been nearly 5 years since I stood on 
this platform, and it is heartwarming now 
to come back here and find two groups of 
old friends joining hands and making com- 
mon cause in a major effort. 

If these two, the independent colleges and 
the chamber of commerce, have not always 
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looked down the same gun barrel, it was 
because they didn’t realize they were both 
pointing at the same targets. 

The first and most obvious target is no 
small one, even though it is the least im- 
portant—that is the common concern for the 
welfare of Oregon’s institutions of higher 
learning, just as cultural assets of the com- 
munity. Portland as a city has a rich 
heritage of New England influence in its 
background, and, like your New England 
progenitors, you have had the benefit of 
living in an atmosphere of culture and learn- 
ing. Portland has been recognized as one of 
the western centers of education and cul- 
ture; that fact has not only enriched your 
own lives but it has helped to attract here 
and to hold here a higher type of popula- 
tion—people who have contributed more to 
the progress of your own firms and of the 
community generally. 

In that connection, studies by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States have 
shown that there is a direct correlation 
between the educational level of a com- 
munity and the standard of living in that 
community; that where the educational at- 
tainments and the expenditures for educa- 
tion are high, there the earning power and 
buying power of the people and the con- 
sumer spending are also high. Business, 
therefore, derives a direct dollar return from 
the dollar spent on education in its back- 

ard, 

7 That is true of education generally. But 
for today’s purposes, I want to focus our 
sights on a more specific target—higher edu- 
cation, and even more specifically, the inde- 
pendent college and university, and the de- 
pendence of business upon these institutions 
for one of its principal ingredients—the one 
I have called the fourth M. 


THE FOUR M's 


We often say that to maintain an indus- 
trial plant or an industrial economy we 
must have four main ingredients: Money, 
materials, machinery—and the manpower: 
the four M’s. The most essential of all is 
manpower—our human resources are the 
most valuable resources we have. The so- 
called natural resources are never worth 
much without the energy, drive, and ambi- 
tion of people. Yet these human resources 
often seem to appear at the end of the list, 
and to get only the leftovers of attention. 

With all three of the other ingredients, 
we recognize that we're dealing with per- 
ishable resources, and we take pains to pro- 
tect our future supply. 

We set up reserves (if the tax laws will let 
us) to take care of future money needs. We 
forecast our cash requirements, arrange lines 
of credit and make other provisions to guar- 
antee that we shall always have money 
when we need it; then we have treasurers, 
controllers, auditors and others who watch 
our performance like hawks, to make sure 
we don’t impair our capital or our credit. 

With materials we do the same, we are 
always looking ahead to future sources of 
supply, You here in the Northwest are the 
best examples of that; within a day’s drive 
of Portland there are 236 tree farms, with 
more than 6 million acres planted to trees, 
planted as a part of the lumber industry’s 
program to see that there will be a perpetual 
supply of timber for the sawmills, for the 
paper mills, and for all the needs of the wood 
products industries. 

And with machinery we do the same, we 
not only have orderly plans for depreciating 
and replacing wornout or obsolescent equip- 
ment, but we spend millions on research 
and development of new machines that will 
do our work better, faster and cheaper. 

HUMAN RESOURCES TAKEN FOR GRANTED 

But what do we do about our most price- 
less ingredient, our human resource? Prob- 
ably it is because we take it for granted that 
we don't seem to have the same forethought, 
as long as there is any market to produce 


for, there will be people; and if we just pay 
enough we can always hire all we need. 
Maybe so, but not the kind of manpower 
I'm thinking about. I'm talking about the 
creative, productive group of people, out of 
whom business must find its future execu- 
tive, administrative, and supervising talent, 
people with the skills, the capacity and the 
understanding required to lead people and to 
build organizations. 

Those industries that require highly tech- 
nical skills have been recognizing this prob- 
lem, and have been looking to the colleges 
and universities for their technical person- 
nel, they actually proselyte among the best 
of the graduating classes; the oil companies 
seeking geologists, the electrical manufac- 
turers needing engineers, the chemical in- 
dustries needing chemists and the like. 

Meanwhile, business all over America 
spends millions on its own internal training 
programs at every level—teaching people 
how to run machines, teaching foremen how 
to supervise the people who run the ma- 
chines, teaching others to supervise the 
foremen, and even in teaching top manage- 
ment officers how to become executives. 

All of that is evidence that business recog- 
nizes the present value of its human re- 
sources—and recognizes the value of train- 
ing in specific skills, techniques, and disci- 
plines. What is not so certain is that busi- 
ness has reckoned with where the future 
supply is coming from; or that it has recog- 
nized that training in special skills is not 
enough, 

SPECIAL SKILLS NOT ENOUGH 


It is not enough to have engineers who can 
design factories and powerplants and trans- 
portation systems; it is not enough to have 
men trained in finance, in marketing, in 
supervision and control. The world in 
which we are living and operating is be- 
coming too complex to depend on those 
skills alone. 

To understand the place of his business in 
the modern world, an executive must under- 
stand that world itself—the world forces 
that affect his market and his source of raw 
materials; to get the best results from his 
employees in modern large-scale employ- 
ment, he must know something of human 
dynamics; to gain public acceptance and 
public sufferance for his operations, from 
his neighbors in his plant community, he 
must know something of social psychology. 
It calls for a high order of man—a man in 
the habit of thinking freely, not just by 
pattern; a man whose thinking is based on 
broad understanding—in other words, we 
are talking about an educated man, a man 
with a liberal education. 

Executives are trained, in administration, 
to break things into pieces, to delegate those 
pieces to others to do, and then to supervise 
those delegated. Analyze, deputize, super- 
vise, is one of the credos of administration. 
But we need more than that. If the leaders 
of tomorrow are to have vision, they must 
also be able to see things whole—to see things 
in relation to the larger world rather than 
just in relation to their smaller pieces. That 


in the modern world. 

He may get his education without going 
to college, as many learned men have; but 
he will not have in his hands all the tools 
of leadership unless he has that education. 
And the liberal arts college is the fastest, 
surest, and cheapest way to provide the edu- 
cation. 

We have only to look at the summary of 
Who's Who, or at Havemann’s book They 
Went to College, to see the cash value to 
the man himself of a college degree. A study 
of 33,500 executives shows that 88 percent are 
college trained—and, incidentally, 71 per- 
cent came from the independent colleges and 
universities. But business makes its biggest 
dividends on its higher paid personnel! 
they contribute more, they do more per dollar 
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paid, they are missed more when they leave, 
because they leave the biggest hole. So if 
college-trained people make more money for 
themselves, so do they for their employers, 
As Henry Ford II has said, in noting that 
earnings increased as education increases, 
“The individual who becomes more valuable 
to himself also becomes more valuable to 
society as a whole—to all the rest of us.“ 


EVERYONE USES THE PRODUCT 


There are many self-educated leaders; but 
in one sense, all educated people are self- 
educated—in another sense, no one is en- 
tirely self-educated. We are taught by ex- 
posure to many things: to teachers, to books, 
to other students, to other educated people; 
and we are taught by life itself. The recep- 
tive mind may learn, will absorb, from all 
these influences. But it is only fair to give 
credit where credit is due: most self-edu- 
cated people have made use of materials that 
have been developed within the field of 
formal education. And we in business, who 
conduct training courses that we think we 
have designed and tailored ourselves, are 
constantly using techniques, as well as texts 
and other materials, that come out of the 
academic world. So, again, not only are we 
in business indebted for past contributions, 
but unless we want to remain static, we are 
dependent upon our colleges and universities 
to keep pushing back the frontiers of knowl- 
edge. 

In everything we do in business—in the 
technology of seeking out new products, new 
raw materials, new methods; in our em- 
ployee relations, our advertising, our public 
relations; in our marketing, distribution, 
transportation—everywhere in our business 
process, we are in daily dependence upon 
ideas, upon knowledge that was first revealed 
in the laboratories of our colleges and uni- 
versities, and then was taught and made un- 
derstandable in the classrooms of colleges 
and universities. Much of it started as use- 
less research—but it is the kind of funda- 
mental knowledge that unfolds in useless re- 
search that not only has made possible such 
military resources as the atomic bomb and 
radar, but has formed the basis of entire 
new peacetime industries—the antibiotics, 
the plastics, the electronics, and countless 
other industries. The butterfly-chasing pro- 
fessor, with his writings on the love life of 
the mosquito, used to be a standard joke: 
but where would DDT and chlordane be 
without the understanding gained in such 
research? 

It is not just in the fields of science and 
technology, though, nor in the special train- 
ing of people for specialist, vocational roles, 
that the colleges and the chamber of com- 
merce have their most important common 
target; it is in the maintaining of a climate 
of freedom, in which free enterprise can 
exist. We need to remind ourselves occa- 
sionally that freedom is one and indivis- 
ible—that the several freedoms are insepa- 
rable. We in business have said that, in de- 
fense of freedom of enterprise; and we have 
pointed to countless examples in history, in 
which government has started with regi- 
mentation of business, and has ended with 
tyranny over people's lives. But it is 
sible that we have had the cart before the 
horse, because the reverse is equally true— 
that all the freedoms depend upon a will to 
freedom—an atmosphere in which men haye 
a desire to be free and to work out their 
destinies by their own efforts. When men 
recognize that it is the interplay of free 
minds, with only such refereeing as is needed 
to insure against trespass, that has made for 
human progress, then freedom of enterprise 
can fluorish along with freedom of worship, 
of the press, of assembly and all the other 
precious freedoms, 

THE COLLEGE AND THE CLIMATE OF FREEDOM 


And in all this process, the independent 
college may be our most vital bastion. In 
those countries of the world where the lamp 
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of freedom has been snuffed out, govern- 
ment has first made the colleges and uni- 
versities subservient to its will; Russia and 
Germany are good examples. And the coun- 
tries where that has happened are the coun- 
tries in which independence of learning had 
not been strongly established. Even in Eng- 
land, the road toward socialism has been 
paved by government domination of the 
great universities. 

With our modern emphasis on science and 
technology, I might well quote Dr. Henry 
Wriston, president of Brown University, who 
has said, Two wars revealed the weaknesses 
of German scholarship: Magnificent in pre- 
cision, impressive in thoroughness, it was 
markedly deficient in a sense of values.” 

In this country, we have been very for- 
tunate in the way in which our State-sup- 
ported institutions have maintained their 
integrity and their independence. But it 
has not been an accident; there can be little 
doubt that the presence of a competitive 
system of private colleges has been a major 
factor in protecting our State institutions 
from political domination, political pressures, 
or interference. As long as the independent 
colleges are free to speak, few have dared, 
and no one has succeeded for long, in bend- 
ing our State institutions to political use. 

Even aside from the dangers of political 
manipulation, there is another inevitable 
comparison between the public and the pri- 
vate institution that highlights the impor- 
tance of keeping the private institution in 
the picture. There is bound to be pressure 
on the public institutions to be practical“ 
to train men and women for special profes- 
sional and vocational fields; and pressure to 
take students in unlimited numbers. Unless 
we are to go the way of prewar Germany, 
someone must provide for the roundedness 
and wholeness of a liberal education. 

It is the independent liberal arts college, 
and especially the small one, with intimate 
contact between student and faculty, that 
has always pointed toward the true goals of 
education. The private colleges were the 
first to be organized; they laid down the pat- 
tern of higher education in this country; 
and they are generally considered to be the 
standard-setters today. 

Why are we so concerned over the future 
of the private colleges and universities? Why 
shouldn’t they compete successfully with 
the tax-supported public institutions? 

There's no reason why they shouldn't but 
the job isn't easy. 

FINANCIAL CRISIS IN INDEPENDENT COLLEGES 

The private college is in a state of finan- 
cial crisis. It is not because income has 
not increased—it has, and substantially; but 
colleges are caught in a peculiar kind of 
squeeze. Private institutions have always 
been supported in large measure by endow- 
ments and gifts. No alumnus of any of our 
colleges and universities ever paid his way, 
the full amount of his bill, for the cost of 
his education. A large part was always paid 
from endowments or from annual gifts by 
men who believed in higher education. 

But the rate of income on these endow- 
ments is less than what it was 20 years ago. 
So whereas endowment provided as much as 
25 percent of the income of our private in- 
stitutions before the war, now they get only 
12 percent, or less than half as much, from 
that source. 

Tuition fees now represent 70 percent of 
the income of the 1,200 private colleges and 
universities in America. Those fees have 
been increased by an average of 50 percent, 
and are, practically speaking, at a ceiling— 
they are in danger of pricing these colleges 
out of the market they should serve. If the 
independent institutions were interested only 
in staying in business, and not in fulfilling 
their true mission, many of them could prob- 
ably. double their prices, shrink down their 
costs by shrinking their student load, and 
hence do a comfortable, profitable little busi- 
ness. But it wouldn't be a college—it would 


be a country club, where admission would 
be gaged on ability to pay instead of ability 
to learn. The enriching of our American 
way of life, that has come from the educat- 
ing of talented young men and women who 
lacked financial resources, would all be gone. 

And meanwhile, other things have hap- 
pened: the value of the endowment and tul- 
tion dollars has been cut in half or less, as 
compared with the day when the endow- 
ments were established; and both through 
inflation and through other causes, the cost 
of everything the college must do has 
doubled or trebled. Administration costs 
have gone up 100 percent, property and 
maintenance costs have risen even more. So 
the colleges need $2 for every one they used 
to have. If teaching costs have gone up less 
than 100 percent, it is only because teachers’ 
salaries have lagged behind to the point 
where it is not only grossly unfair to the 
teachers, but it is a threat to the future 
supply of teachers. Teachers, no matter how 
dedicated to their calling, cannot be blamed 
if their families’ needs lead them to accept 
more tempting offers in industrial research 
and other fields—or in the tax-supported in- 
stitutions. Education cannot rise very far 
above the level of its teaching; and if the 
independent colleges and universities, are to 
provide the stimulus, imagination, and lead- 
ership that our society expects of them, it 
will have to come from people, not out of 
stone and mortar alone. 

And even the stone and mortar are prob- 
lems. Eighty percent of the plant of the 
private colleges is 20 years old or older, 
meaning that it is relatively inefficient to 
operate. By comparison, the public institu- 
tions are in better shape—60 percent of their 
plant has been built since the early 1930's. 


DANGER AND OPPORTUNITY 


All these are the ingredients of a crisis. 
But the Chinese long ago learned that a 
crisis has two parts: the Chinese character 
for crisis, I am told, is made of two sepa- 
rate characters—one stands for danger, the 
other for opportunity. And that is the 
condition of our private colleges and uni- 
versities today. It is not a time for despair 
at all, because the opportunities in this 
crisis far outweigh the dangers. 

It is first a great opportunity for the col- 
leges themselves. The necessity of going 
out into the market place, of broadening the 
base of their support, is not an unhealthy 
plight, but can be a vigorously democratizing 
experience. It is an opportunity to carry 
education and the freedom philosophy out 
to all the people, at a time when those con- 
cepts in their truest sense have been neg- 
lected. 

But it is most of all an opportunity for 
the rest of us—and I mean us in business, 
in the chamber of commerce. Because this 
is really our concern. 

I could speak in broad general terms of the 
social responsibility of the corporation—the 
corporation which has benefited so richly 
from the sanctions society has granted it. 
But corporations have already shown that 
they recognize this social responsibility— 
they have discharged it generously in their 
support of charities and other philanthro- 
pies. We are not talking here just about 
social conscience, nor about charity: we are 
talking about the self-interest of corpora- 
tions, in investing in their own future well- 
being. The corporation today is the major 
beneficiary of the product that the college 
or university manufactures—the trained 
mind. It is also the primary beneficiary of 
the related product that the independent 
college and university helps to produce— 
the climate of freedom. 

So this is not even a matter of giving— 
it is a matter of seizing an opportunity of 
investing in a double-barreled service: a 


service to ourselves and a service to our 


community, all in one. I know of no better 
instrument for constructive public relations. 
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There is nothing new about corporate con- 
tributions to independent colleges and uni- 
versities. Grants for research, for scholar- 
ships and for fellowships, are common, and 
run into the millions annually. 


RESEARCH IS DONE BY MEN 


But that is not enough. It’s not enough 
to give at the periphery, by supporting re- 
search. Research is done by men; and if we 
are to have research in the future, we must 
be continuing to train men, That means 
not only their final professional studies, but 
all the basic work that has prepared them 
for their professional courses. Much of 
what is being done now is a harvesting op- 
eration or more correctly a mining op- 
eration. Men are being hired away from 
colleges to do research and development, or 
colleges are being subsidized to do the re- 
search, thus skimming off the cream—har- 
vesting the fruits of all that has been done 
to train the men so that they would be avail- 
able; but putting nothing back to provide 
for future training. 

Even scholarships and fellowships are in 
this class, because they pay only the stu- 
dent’s share of the cost, not the whole cost. 

But now, in recent years, there has grown 
a recognition that these grants and gifts 
were not enough; that if we wanted the 
fruit, we had to keep the tree alive—if we 
wanted trained men, we had to keep alive 
the colleges and universities where they 
were to be trained. 

Corporation leaders, knowing it was in the 
best long-range interest of their compa- 
nies to step in and help, at first were hesi- 
tant about stockholder reaction. But when a 
few courageous business statesmen like Al- 
fred P. Sloan, Laird Bell, Frank Abrams, 
Henry Ford I, Irving S. Olds, Beardsley 
Ruml, and Walter Paepcke stepped forward 
to lead the way, they found, as leaders often 
find, that their people were ready to support 
them and were only waiting for leadership. 

I have always believed that business was 
justified in not contributing to a philan- 
thropic cause unless the people showed that 
they, personally and individually, believed 
in it and were willing to make some personal 
contribution to it. So it was only fair that 
alumni, parents, and other individual be- 
lievers in the independent colleges should 
point the way. But that they now have 
done; by the hundreds of housands. Their 
annual contributions today have been the 
principal lifesaver of many an institution. 
But the difference between subsistence and 
a really vital, significant force is the differ- 
ence that business can make. I know of 
no colleges or universities anywhere that are 
asking business to take over the whole 
burden of financial support; they are asking 
only that business and industry put back, 
like a farmer putting fertilizer back into the 
soil, some part of what they have taken out 
in trained manpower, in research results and 
otherwise. They are asking business only 
to bear a share of the costs, along with the 
other groups who are working for the main- 
tenance of our independent institutions. 
And that is what business leaders all over 
America, led by the industrial statesmen I 
have mentioned, are now banding themselves 
together to do. 


A CHALLENGE TO FREE SOCIETY 


I have heard it seriously proposed that we 
might have to let the smaller colleges go 
by the board; that we might have to select 
a few strong ones in each area to support, 
and let all the others go, because there just 
wouldn't be private money enough to carry 
them all. The same people who make that 
proposal have never doubted that there 
would be tax money enough to absorb into 
public institutions all the students who 
would then be turned away from the closed 
colleges. < 

It reminds me of the old fable of the 
Russian peasant whose sleigh was sur- 
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rounded by wolves while he was driving his 
family through the woods. Thinking to save 
himself, he tossed one of his children, and 
then another, out to the wolves, hoping 
thereby to stave off the hungry wolves until 
he could get to safety. But you know what 
happened—it always does—the wolves simply 
had their appetites whetted—and so they 
ate him and his whole family. 

To think of abandoning any college on 

that basis is a philosophy of expediency 
and of defeatism—that isn’t worthy of a 
free people. And it isn’t necessary. With 
the wave of popular support that is build- 
ing up, there is no reason to believe that 
we are not going to carry our liberal arts 
colleges to new heights of distinction. 
» If the guiding and shaping of human 
progress and human betterment can’t be 
supported privately—if it can’t be a vol- 
untary thing—then our free society is fin- 
ished. What is more nearly at the heart 
of such guiding and shaping of the world 
than our higher education? If the effort, 
the thinking, the study, the working to- 
gether, and the teaching of things that make 
for a better world, must all be done on 
Government time and at Government ex- 
pense, then it must follow that it will be 
done on the Government’s pattern and the 
Government's terms. 

If we no longer have the stamina to be- 
lieve that we can carry the load of this, our 
most vital function, ourselves—then we're 
through. : 

But I don’t believe it. 


Five Great Changes and Their 


Consequences 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 22, 1953 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by William R. Mathews, editor 
and publisher of the Arizona Daily Star, 
of Tucson, Ariz., before the New Mexico 
Press Association, as Las Vegas, N. Mex., 
on June 26, 1953. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FIVE Great CHANGES AND THEIR CONSEQUENCES 
(Summary of address by William R. 
Mathews) 

1. For the first time in all history the world 
is limited in area and unrestricted in owner- 
ship. There are no great uninhabited areas 
to develop and populate. Every inch of 
ground and the fishing grounds are now 
fenced in by some sovereignty. 

2. The population of the world is increas- 
ing 2½ times as fast as its annual average 
rate of increase in the century 1815-1914, 
from 10 million a year to 25 million a year, 
Whereas the increase of 1815-1914 could be 
made in a world with a great Western Hem- 
isphere to develop and populate and Africa 
and Australia to tap for increased wealth, 
this new increase has one limited in area and 
restricted in ownership. 

3. Man has met this situation by develop- 
ing the big cities and urban areas. In 1800 
there was not a single city of 1 million 
now there are 42. Life in the big cities is 
intricately interdependent with the life of 
the world. Everything the people of the 
cities use must be brought in from the out- 
side. Raw materials are just as indispen- 


sable for the life of cities as food. Shortages 
of either will quickly foment political action, 
because life and death are at stake, and be- 
cause ef the numbers of people involved, 
political action from the cities becomes much 
more dominating than that of the rural areas. 
The growth of the cities has also raised a 
changing morality due to the congestion and 
impersonal relations that go with city life. 
Out of the cities will come the principal 
political movements of the future, represent- 
ing the efforts of the city people to live. 

4. The growth of life during the 1815-1914 
century, when the population of the world 
doubled, was made in a world of relatively 
free trade and unrestricted emigration and 
immigration. As a result this century was a 
relatively peaceful one, because the equilib- 
rium nature seeks constantly to adjust be- 
tween the life of the world and its means of 
sustenance, went on constantly and auto- 
matically. The lack of barriers permitted 
it to be done largely unconsciously and auto- 
matically. Food and raw materials could 
flow to where people were, while surplus 
people could emigrate to places of deficien- 
cies. The proximity and sovereignty of food 
and raw material supplies had not yet been 
made a major political issue. As à result 
huge populations were concentrated in small 
land areas in Britain, Europe, India, Japan, 
and Indonesia. 

When, after World War I, the principle of 
self-determination was used to justify, in the 
name of freedom, the right and the need to 
raise nationalistic barriers everywhere, this 
free system came to an end. The rise of 
economic nationalism marooned hundreds of 
millions of people in crowded areas such as 
Britain, Europe, India, and Japan, and stifled 
the adjustment of that equilibrium that 
nature constantly seeks to maintain between 
life and its means of sustenance. 

Our foreign loans during the 1919-29 
period helped to restore equilibrium, but 
when they came to an end in 1930, trouble 
began in all of these crowded areas. In the 
tightest places like Germany, Italy, and 
Japan, that lacked the benefit of colonies, 
trouble developed on a militant scale. 

Out of the resulting desperation devel- 
oped World War II, which represented a blind 
groping of the people in the crowded areas 
for a means to live. 

6. This situation has been historically af- 
fected by the fifth great change. Modern 
land and air transportation haye made pos- 
sible the development of the great, inert land 
masses of North America, Russia and Siberia, 
China, India, Africa, South America, and 
Australia. As a result, two new great pow- 
ers, incomparably stronger than any of the 
former great powers, have come into being. 
A third one, China, is slowly emerging, while 
in the distant future India will probably 
develop as another. It would not be beyond 
the realm of possibility to see a large part 
of South America united in the remote 
future. 

In contrast to the fact that since the time 
of Caesar there had been little progress in 
the development of land transportation, sea- 
power made enormous progress. When the 
Vikings learned to use the keel of their 
ships as a means of tacking against adverse 
winds, they made a discovery that enabled 
ships to penetrate into all parts of the world. 
The rapid improvement in sailing ships pro- 
vided the instrument of power that made 
possible the growth of, first, the Spanish, 
then the Portuguese, British, French, and 
Dutch Empires. 

It made possible the growth of huge popu- 
lations on small land areas, which charac- 
terize Britain, France, Holland, and later 
Germany, Japan, and Italy. It supplied the 
equilibrium of power and the development 
and movement of the means of sustenance 
that nature requires to sustain life. 

The rise of economic nationalism and its 
multiplication of barriers by the many new 
independent sovereignties has blighted the 
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roots of the strength of these former great 
powers. Now, they have had their political 
power reduced to a subordinate role by the 
rise of the two new growing giants and the 
emergence of a third, whose political power 
is rooted in whole continents, Only by the 
development of modern land and air trans- 
portation has this been made possible. 

These new political powers are relatively 
invulnerable to invasion or blockade; possess 
a large proportion of the raw materials they 
need; each constitutes a large free-trade 
area; and by the organization of their huge 
populations make themselves the dominant 
powers of the world. The five former great 
powers cannot meet such a revolutionary 
change in the source of their strength of 
modern political power. The decline of 
their power in their colonial areas leaves 
a void into which these new great powers 
are pushing their influence. 


THE CONSEQUENCES 


The worldwide scope of American activity 
dramatizes how we are already being com- 
pelled by the forces of Nature to cast our 
weight into the balance that nature seeks 
constantly to maintain. If we use our power 
wisely we can confer great blessings on the 
world, while if we use it incompetently, we 
will make ourselves known as a scourge. 

Foreign aid will have to continue indefil- 
nitely on a scale ample enough to stimulate 
initiative, but not too much to deter self- 
help of those who receive it. If it is to be 
reduced drastically, tariff and immigration 
barriers must be lowered by the United 
States so as to permit those who buy from 
us to pay for what they buy either in goods 
or people. Unless we develop a system of 
general free trade and movement of peoples 
to permit the abundance of the world to 
flow where the people are, or the people to 
go where abundance exists, we cannot have 
peace, 

The correct solution would be to offer re- 
ciprocal free trade and common citizenship 
to all NATO countries. 

Since that bite is too big politically to be 
digested in one swallow, I suggest that the 
4 countries with a common language, cul- 
ture and ideals—Australia, Britain, Canada, 
and the United States—set up a customs 
and immigration union of common citizen- 
ship and free trade, If this is successful 
other countries such as the Netherlands, 
France, Germany, and Belgium should be 
added, if they wish. 

The chances are that the people of none 
of these countries would permit their gov- 
ernments to do this. But I venture the pre- 
diction that within 20 years, many of you 
here will see a customs and immigration 
union with common citizenship with Britain 
come suddenly, almost overnight, as a life 
and death matter in the common defense of 
our common culture. 

If we follow our policy of more and more 
protectionism and economic nationalism, we 
must expect others to do likewise. If we fail 
to develop a trade-not-aid policy the conse- 
quences can be foreseen. 

American taxpayers will grow tired of giv- 
ing foreign aid and shut it off as was done 
in 1930. 

White hot political programs will develop 
in the crowded areas just as happened be- 
fore. Some incident will set off the explo- 
sion. Resulting war and revolution will re- 
solve itself in a struggle between the two 
giants, America and the Soviet Union, and 
will end in a stalemate of exhaustion. To 
fight it, we will have to transform ourselves 
into a regimented state, Exhaustion and 
lack of victory will leave our people bitter 
and bewildered, looking for someone to 
blame. In such circumstances a bloody 
revolution could develop here at home. 

Having rejected the road to freedom, we 
would be unwittingly pressed by necessity 
to build the political institutions to sup- 
port our position. Out of this will come 
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an American empire, because the life of the 
world will require it. 

Already the outlines of two great empires 
are emerging to give one kind of an answer 
to how Nature can be counted upon con- 
stantly to seek an equilibrium between the 
life of the world and its means of sustenance. 
They refiect the failure to live up to the 
needs of a world of politically free societies. 

Although the odds are overwhelmingly 
against the success of the free way, I favor 
it. We will be false to our posterity if we 
are unwilling to take the risks, obligations 
and insecurities of freedom, rather than trap 
ourselves in that philosophy of protection- 
ism and security in which all dictatorships 
and totalitarian countries take root and 
grow. 


Trip-Leasing Bill, H. R. 3203, Is Favored 
by Secretaries, Commissioners, and 
Boards of Agriculture Throughout the 
Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1953 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
am in receipt of telegrams from State 
secretaries, State commissioners, and 
State boards of agriculture from all over 
the Nation, expressing their favorable 
attitude to the trip-leasing bill, H. R. 
3203. 

This expression of opinion from men 
who are experienced and know the nec- 
essity for adequate transportation if the 
products of the farm are to reach con- 
sumers in good condition, and, the im- 
portant part of trip leasing in moving 
crops to market speedily and at reason- 
able cost, is very encouraging. It shows 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce has acted wisely and in 
the public interest. 

I include some of the telegrams re- 
ceived as part of my remarks. They 
are as follows: 


Hon. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, House Office Build- 

ing, Washington, D. C.: 

H. R. 3203 is to be considered by your com- 
mittee within the near future. On behalf of 
agriculture interests of the State of Ala- 
bama, I desire to state that this legislation 
Has our wholehearted support and we wish 
to endorse the statement in support of this 
legislation made to your committee by the 
chairman of transportation committee, Na- 
tional Association of Commissioners, Secre- 
taries and Directors of Agriculture. Trip 
leasing of vehicles to carriers has greatly 
benefited the farmers of this State and we 
Teel that this practice should be allowed to 
continue without interference from the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 

FRANK M. STEWART, 
Commissioner, State Department of 
Agriculture and Industries, Mont- 
gomery, Ala, 
APRIL 6, 1953. 
Hon, CHARLES WOLVERTON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
D. C.: 

I heartily endorse statement to be pre- 

sented to your committee in behalf of H. R. 


3203 by J. Roy Jones, chairman, transporta- 
tion committee, National Association of Com- 
missioners of Agriculture. 
Paul. H. MILLER, 
Chief Inspector, Arkansas State 
Plant Board. 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA., April 7, 1953. 
Hon. CHARLES WOLVERTON, 
House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.: 

Respectfully urge enactment of H. R. 3203. 
Hon. J. Roy Jones will present orally the 
views of southern commissioners of agricul- 
ture on this important subject. More than 
one-half of Florida's fruits and vegetables 
are transported to market by exempt truck, 
and discontinuance of trip leasing would 
have a serious impact on the industry. 

NATHAN MaYo, 
Commissioner of Agriculture of 
Florida. 


Baton ROUGE, LA., April 6, 1953. 
Hon. CHARLES WOLVERTON, 

House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C.: 

We are grateful to you for introducing 
H. R. 3203. We trust that you and your com- 
mittee will give careful consideration to the 
statements that will be submitted by our 
transportation committee from the National 
Association of Commissioners of Agriculture. 
If this amendment is passed, it will give us 
the authority to fully utilize the transporta- 
tion facilities we have at hand in moving 
farm produce to markets at a reasonable 
transportation cost. 

Dave L. PEARCE, 
Commissioner, Louisiana Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of Louisiana. 


FRANKFORT, Ky., April 9, 1953. 
J. Roy JONES, 
Commissioner of Agriculture, 

Columbia, S. S.: 
In the interest of agriculture I am in favor 
of the statement to be made by the transpor- 
tation committee April 22 on trip leasing. 
You have my endorsement on the statement. 

BEN S. ADAMs, 
Commissioner of Agriculture, Ken- 
tucky Department of Agriculture. 


Jackson, Miss., April 8, 1953. 
Mr. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 

Chairman, House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: 

We endorse H. R. 3203 and concur 100 per- 
cent in testimony of J. Roy Jones, chairman, 
transportation committee of our association. 

Sı CORLEY, 
Commissioner, Mississippi Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., April 7, 1953. 
The Honorable CHARLES WOLVERTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Urge support of H. R. 3203. This leasing 
of trucks important to food producers, han- 
dlers, and consumers alike. 

STILLMAN J. STANARD, 
Director, Illinois State Department 
of Agriculture. 
APRIL 9, 1953. 
Congressman CHARLES WOLVERTON, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Transportation costs for moving farm 
products points of production to points of 
consumption must be held at a minimum. 
Likewise lowest possible costs of moving sup- 
plies to agricultural areas must be main- 
tained. H.R.3203 helpful. Urge its passage 
and will support statement of J. Roy Jones, 
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commissioner of agriculture of South Caro- 
lina, 
Don MCDOWELL, 
Director, Wisconsin State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


APRIL 7, 1953. 
Hon. J. Roy Jones, 
Commissioner of Agriculture, Wade 
Hampton Office Building, Post Office 
Bor 1080, Columbia, S. C. 

Dear COMMISSIONER JONES: I have sent a 
telegram to Mr. CHARLES WOLVERTON, chair- 
man of the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, as follows: 

“Urge support of H. R. 3203. Farmers and 
consumers both need this protection.” 

If I can be of further assistance, do not 
hesitate to advise me. This matter is im- 
portant and needs the prompt attention of 
all parties concerned. 

Yours very truly, 
FRED J. Nurrer, 


APRIL 8, 1953. 
Mr. J. Roy Jones, 
Commissioner of Agriculture, 
Post Office Box 1080, Columbia, S. C. 
Dear Roy: * * * In the meantime, as time 
is very short when you need this answer, I 
am going to give you power of attorney to 
make a statement for the Nevada Depart- 
ment of Agriculture before the committee, 
Very truly yours, 
GEORGE G. SCHWEIS, 
Director, Division of Plant Industry. 
APRIL 8, 1953. 
Mr. CHARLES WOLVERTON, 

Chairman, House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

The Virginia Department of Agriculture 
endorses and supports H. R. 3203. We believe 
the enactment of this bill is essential to 
efficient and economical functioning of our 
modern marketing process. The curtailment 
or abolishment of the practice of trip leasing 
would hamper and curtail distribution, re- 
sulting in decreased production and con- 
sumption and increased transportation rates 
and costs. We believe H. R. 3203 is essential 
to the best interest of Virginia agriculture. 

PARKE C. BRINKELEY, 
Commissioner, 


Hon. CHARLES WOLVERTON, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I concur in views and testimony to be 
given before your committee by J. Roy Jones 
pertaining to H. R. 3203. Important to agri- 
culture that this bill pass. 

MATH DAHL, 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 


APRIL 8, 1953. 
Mr. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 

Chairman of the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
D. C. 

We ask that you do all you can to pass 
H. R. 3203 and S. 925. It is very important 
to agriculture. 

UTAH STATE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL= 


TURE, 
ALDEN K. BARTON, Commissioner. 


APRIL 9, 1953. 
Mr. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Endorse statement for National Association 
of Commissioners, Secretaries, and Directors 
of Agriculture Transportation Committee as 
presented by J. Roy Jones, chairman. Cause 
of agriculture and transportation of its prod- 
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ucts will be served by the passage of H. R. 
3203. 
MYRON W. CLARK, 
Commissioner, Minnesota State De- 
partment of Agriculture, Dairy, 
and Food. 
Hon. CHARLES WOLVERTON, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C.: 

After giving careful consideration to the 
statement prepared for presentation to your 
committee regarding H. R. 3203 by Hon. J. 
Roy Jones, chairman, transportation com- 
mittee, National Association of Commission- 
ers, Secretaries, and Directors of Agriculture, 
I want your committee to know that it has 
my unqualified endorsement and that I urge 
your favorable consideration of this signifi- 
cant statement, 

D. Y. BALLENTINE. 
APRIL 9, 1953. 
Chairman CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 

House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, Washington, 
D. C.. 

The loss of trip leasing will seriously 
handicap Tennessee in the marketing of 
agricultural products. With increased pro- 
duction and declining prices, additional costs 
would throw prohibitive burden on agricul- 
ture. We urgently support H. R. 3203. 

BUFORD ELLINGTON, 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 
APRIL 14, 1953. 
Mr. CHARLES WOLVERTON, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

At a metting April 8 in Boston, Mass., the 
Northeastern Association of Commissioners, 
Secretaries, and Directors of Agriculture in- 
structed me as secretary of the group to in- 
form your committee of their support for 
H. R. 3203 allowing flexible use of motor car- 
riers and compensation for their use. This 
is similar to action taken by the national as- 
sociation in Seattle, Wash., 1952. 

PERLEY I. FITTS, 
Secretary, Northeastern Association 
of Commissioners, Secretaries, and 
Directors of Agriculture. 
APRIL 10, 1953. 
The Honorable CHARLES WOLVERTON, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dran M. WOLVERTON: As a members of the 
National Association of Commissioners, Sec- 
retaries, and Directors of Agriculture, I am 
much interested in the bill which you intro- 
duced on February 18, 1953, being H. R. 3203. 

Our association and all of agriculture is 
keenly interested in the practice of trip leas- 
ing by farm product haulers inasmuch as 
this practice trip made available to agri- 
culture a flexible transportation system. 
Were trip leasing to be abolished or impaired, 
it is our belief that a very great hardship 
would be placed on agriculture with respect 
to the availability of immediate, fast, and 
economical transportation. 

Mr. J. Roy Jones, Commissioner of Agri- 
culture of the State of South Carolina, who 
is chairman of the transportation commit- 
tee of the National Association of Commis- 
sioners, Secretaries, and Directors of Agri- 
culture, will appear before your committee 
on behalf of our association in support of 
the bill. As a member of the association, 
I join in supporting the purposes of this bill 
and subscribe to the representations to be 
made before your committee by Commis- 
sioner Jones. 

Very sincerely yours, 
E. L. PETERSON, 
Director, Department of Agriculture. 
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ATLANTA, Ga., April 14, 1953. 
Hon. J. Roy Jones, 
Commissioner of Agriculture, 
Columbia, S. C.: 
Following wire sent to Hon. CHARLES WOL- 
VERTON today. Statement will be presented 
to your committee April 22 by Hon. J. Roy 
Jones, commissioner of agriculture, South 
Carolina with reference H. R. 3203. We go 
on record endorsing this statement that will 
be presented by Mr. Jones. 
Tom LINDER, 
Commissioner of Agriculture, Georgia 
Department of Agriculture. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, April 10, 1953. 
Mr. CHARLES WOLVERTON, 
Chairman of House Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I endorse the statement to be presented 
by Mr. J. Roy Jones, commissioner of agri- 
culture of South Carolina, chairman of your 
transportation committee, southern associa- 
tion of commissioners, secretaries, and di- 
rectors of agriculture, before your commit- 
tee on April 22. 

HAROLD HUTTON, 
President, State Board of Agriculture. 


APRIL 13, 1953. 
The Honorable CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Strongly support the statements which 
will be presented by the transportation com- 
mittee of tħe commissioners, secretaries and 
directors of agriculture regarding H. R. 3203, 
and urge immediate consideration. 

Sverre N. OMDAHL, 
Chairman, Executive Board of Com- 
missioners, Secretaries, and Direc- 
tors of Agriculture. 


APRIL 13, 1953. 
Hon. CHARLES WOLVERTON, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I wish to endorse statement before your 
committee of J. Roy Jones, commissioner of 
agriculture of South Carolina in support of 
H. R. 3203. 

STANLEY G. Jupp, 
Commissioner of Agriculture for 
Vermont. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., April 10, 1953. 
Hon. CHARLES WOLVERTON, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C.: 

If I. C. C. Ex Parte No. MC-43 is sustained 
or S. 2362 enacted into law, dairy, ranch, 
orchard, and farm products will suffer sub- 
stantial and serious damage. Distribution 
will be restricted and production will be cur- 
tailed. Without doubt many products of 
secondary grade will never leave the farm. 
Both consumer and producer will suffer. I, 
therefore, recommend and urge the passage 
of H. R. 3203. 

J. B. MCLAUGHLIN, 
Commissioner of Agriculture, State 
of West Virginia, 


CoLLEGE Park, MD., April 15, 1953. 

J. Roy JONEs, 
Commissioner of Agriculture, 
Columbia, S. C.: 
Have sent to Congressman WOLVERTON fol- 
lowing message: “Strongly endorse passage 
of H. R. 3203 as a measure to protect agri- 
cultural interest,” 
H. C. Byrp, 
President, University oj Maryland. 
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Report of Social and Economic Relations 
to Wyoming State Conference of the 
Methodist Church 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LESTER C. HUNT 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 22, 1953 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, I request 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a report of 
the Board of Social and Economic Rela- 
tions and World Peace to the Wyoming 
State Conference of the Methodist 
Church, 1953. 

This report, Mr. President, ably ex- 
presses the attitude of the board with 
respect to the protection of the dignity 
and freedom of every individual. I com- 
mend it to the attention of all Members 
of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The Board of Social and Economic Rela- 
tions of the Methodist Church has been 
engaged this year in getting its staff organ- 
ized and getting ready to do business. As 
yet there has been no contact between our 
conference board and the executive secre- 
tary. As a conference board we are looking 
forward to the work of the newly elected 
executive secretary. 

Our conference board feels that the great- 
est single issue facing us in this field is the 
issue as to whether the dignity of the indi- 
vidual is to be maintained in our own coun- 
try. As the immediate illustration of the 
antidemocratic forces that are at work, we 
cite the attack against Bishop G. Bromley 
Oxnam of our church. 

This attack was based upon untruth, mis- 
interpretation of facts and almost complete 
misrepresentation. This dishonesty is the 
identical device used by the radical Marxian 
Socalists and by the Nazi leaders as they 
came to power. We cannot oppose commu- 
nism successfully if we are as untruthful 
and vicious as they are. 

Your board respectfully suggests that each 
member of this conference and of the Meth- 
odist Church in Wyoming become a commit- 
tee of one to see that the dignity and the 
freedom of every individual be protected. 
Let us insist upon basically honest methods 
within the church and within the Govern- 
ment. 

Christian conviction cannot accept a state 
of war, either hot or cold, as normal. Peace 
is imperative if we are to find means to 
feed, clothe, heal, and evangelize the world. 
Pessimists believe peace impossible. Those 
whose prosperity is aided by armament- 
caused inflation fear peace to be unprofit- 
able. Peace can, however, divert the energies 
of our country from building weapons of 
destruction to creating instrumentalities for 
better life. Jesus’ teachings about recon- 
ciliation, forgiveness, brotherhood, love of 
God and man, provide the dynamic hope 
that peace can be achieved under His spirit- 
ual leadership. 

A nation that spends billions for atom 
bombs and death to only pennies for people 
and peace must stand before the judgment 
seat of a righteous God. 

As always we stand behind every con- 
structive effort to end the great burden 
that war and preparation for war has placed 
upon us. In this regard we mention Presi- 
dent Eisenbower’s April 16 appeal for world 
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disarmament enforced and inspected by the 
United Nations. 

We note that a concurrent resolution 
has been introduced in the Senate and 
the House of Representatives by 33 Sena- 
tors. This resolution is a plea that the 
President begin at once to work out plans 
for world disarmament under safeguards 
which would guarantee security for all 
nations, and also recommends a study of 
the U. N. Charter, to determine whether it 
should be changed to become more effec- 
tive for this purpose of supervising a pro- 
gram of progressive disarmament. 

We recommend that members of this con- 
ference inform themselves about this and 
other programs looking toward peace, and 
express to their representatives in Congress 
their views. 

We must begin somewhere to lessen the 
feeling that war is coming and that arma- 
ment burdens are with us forever. Perhaps 
this is one place we could start. 

Respectfully submitted. 

CHARLES A. NOWLEN, 
Chairman, 

Unanimously adopted by the Wyoming 
State Conference of the Methodist Church, 
June 6, 1953, at Douglas, Wyo. 


Infectious Hepatitis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. TOBEY 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 22, 1953 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have placed in the 
ReEcorp correspondence I have had with 
the Surgeon General concerning infec- 
tious hepatitis, otherwise known as 
jaundice, and a search for the answer to 
this disease. 

There being no objection, the cor- 
respondence was ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 


June 15, 1953. 
Maj. Gen. GEORGE E. ARMSTRONG, 
The Surgeon General, Department of 
the Army, Washington, D. C. 

Dear GENERAL ARMSTRONG: It was on No- 
vember 6, 1952, that I first wrote to you, re- 
questing that a clinical program to evaluate 
the Lincoln bacteriophage lysates in treating 
infectious hepatitis be initiated through 
your office. 

To date, no such program has been put 
into effect, although the last letter I re- 
ceived from you was more than 2 months 
ago, March 23, 1953, in which you advised 
that your staff was assembling material for 
presentation to the Armed Forces Epidemio- 
logical Board in April for their recommen- 
dations. 

In view of the reports that we are re- 
ceiving concerning the outbreaks of jaundice 
among the Armed Forces, to say nothing of 
the epidemics in the United States, it is 
difficult for me to appreciate the delay that 
has ensued since the matter was first pre- 
sented to you. 

A clinical program in the Walter Reed 
Hospital, where, I understand, there are 
many cases of infectious hepatitis, could be 
initiated with no difficulty. The therapy is 
simple to administer. 

If the Department of the Army fails to 
carry out such a simple program, and this 
therapy is later recognized to be efficacious 
in the treatment of infectious hepatitis, I 
feel that such a condition would warrant a 

: thorough inquiry into other fieids of failure, 


on the part of governmental agencies, to give 
these problems the immediate and effective 
attention that they deserve. 

Certainly, we owe it to ourselves to make 
our Nation as strong as possible, at the 
earliest possible date, in view of the world- 
wide threat that is ever present in all-out 
war with a powerful enemy. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
United States Senator. 


The Straitjacket of Fear 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 22, 1953 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
on the subject The Straitjacket of Fear, 
which I delivered on Saturday evening, 
June 20, 1953, at the Jefferson-Jackson 
Day dinner held in Milwaukee, Wis. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 


From New York City to Milwaukee is al- 
most a thousand miles, one-third the way 
across our country, but between our two 
great cities and between our two States there 
is a firm bond not of proximity but of 
ideology. 

Wisconsin and New York have always been 
associated in the forward march of ideas in 
this country, in the development of those 
vital programs of social progress which now 
shore up and buttress the American way of 
life. 

In this State there was founded a great 
political and social tradition called progres- 
sivism which, through the first third of this 
century lodged, somewhat uncomfortably, 
within the framework of the Republican 
Party. In New York State that same spirit 
found its home in the Democratic Party. 

Today, the free and forward-looking spirits 
in both your State and mine are gathered in 
one and the same party, the Democratic 
Party. Under that party’s banner, together, 
we battle for the principles of progress and 
the practice of freedom. 

You assembled here tonight, and those as- 
sociated with you in the Democratic Party 
of Wisconsin, are the true heirs of the pro- 
gressive tradition and of the Wisconsin idea. 
You are enriched, also, by the legacy of lib- 
eralism handed down during the present 
century by those great leaders of the Dem- 
ocratic Party—Weodrow Wilson, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, and Harry S. Truman. 

We, in New York, have been greatly en- 
couraged by the regeneration of the Demo- 
cratic Party in your State. We have been 
heartened by the example you have set of 
youthful vigor, of enthusiasm undimmed by 
defeat, of young and brilliant leadership 
epitomized by such brilliant and outstand- 
ing men as Jim Doyle, Tom Fairchild, Henry 
Reuss, Bill Proxmire, Carl Thompson, Con- 
gressman ZABLOCKI, and your toastmaster, 
Senator Gaylord Nelson. Yours is the party 
of youth and surely you shall, in time, be 
entrusted by the people with the responsi- 
bility of public office. 

We are not discouraged by the political 
victories of the forces of reaction in this 
State, in my own State, or in the Nation. 
You here in this room, and those associated 
with you, represent the true spirit of Wis- 


consin, its past and its future. You repre-. 


sent the Wisconsin spirit, unlike those who, 
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by their truculence and malevolence, give the 
lie to Wisconsin's fair name. 

Let me look backward and conjure up the 
names of the giants of the recent past, of 
your State and mine. You had your La 
Follettes, senior and junior, and John J. 
Blaine. 

We in New York had our Bob Wagner, our 
Al Smith, and the greatest of them all, our— 
and your—Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

All these men, of the Badger State and of 
the Empire State, coming variously from the 
land of lakes and sidewalks of New York, 
were of one mind in believing in the people, 
in the people's wisdom, in the people's right 
to freedom. They believed in the concept of 
what Oliver Wendell Holmes called the free 
marketplace of ideas. They believed in that 
“tearless winnowing and sifting of the truth” 
so eloquently set forth at the entrance to 
your great State university. 

They were for all the people and against 
what old Bob La Follette first called the 
forces of special privilege. They believed 
that Government was instituted among men 
to preserve freedom for all, to promote the 
pursuit of happiness for all, and, in so do- 
ing, to protect the underprivileged weak 
against the predatory strong, to speak for 
the inarticulate majority in opposition to 
the privileged and predatory minority. 

It is no coincidence that the spirit of your 
State and of mine, of its chosen leaders and 
fighters for the people’s rights, was kindred, 
Both our States were exposed to kindred in- 
fluences * * * the influences of new ideas 
from the old world, brought, in part, by 
freedom-seeking pioneers from across the 
seas, by immigrants who were fleeing op- 
pression and persecution and who came here 
to help build a better world. 

Wisconsin received one of its great in- 
fluxes of immigration from Germany and 
Central Europe after the revolutions of 1848. 

I have a personal gratitude for this par- 
ticular stream of immigration, since it 
brought my own family to America. My 
father and his brothers fied Germany to 
escape the dark night of tyranny which set- 
tiled over that land following the unsuc- 
cessful uprisings of 1848. My father and 
uncles settled in Alabama and, later, in New 
York. They might just as well have come 
to Wisconsin, instead. The fierce love of 
liberty they brought from across the seas, 
and the dreams they had dreamed of free- 
dom in America are my personal legacy. 
They still contribute to my motives in fight- 
ing against the forces of reaction and repres- 
sion which confront us today in this coun- 
try, as they confronted our ancestors a cen- 
tury ago, and as they confronted the found- 
ers of this country two centuries ago. 

It is about these forces that I would speak 
to you today. They are on the march, make 
no mistake about it, not only in Wisconsin, 
but in New York, in Washington, and in 
every State of the Union. 

They have misinterpreted the mandate of 
the last election to be one of license for all 
the designs they have contrived and har- 
bored over the past 20 years when they had 
but a limited voice in Washington. 

They are out to strip this Nation of its 
publicly-owned natural resources, Starting 
with the oil-rich lands underneath the open 
sea, moving to the waters of our great rivers 
and waterfalls, they are now greedily eyeing 
the great stands of timber in our national 
parks and forests and the vast mineral and 
grazing lands in the West and Southwest, 

These selfish elements in our national life 
are determined to revise the tax structure 
to give special favor to the rich and to load 
the main burden on the middle classes and 
the poor. 

They seek to return, in social legislation, 
to the days of the poorhouse and the orphan 
asylum, to the doctrine of the dole for the 
aged, in place of sound and self-respecting 
social welfare systems and old-age insurance. 
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Under the banner of State's rights, they 
want to deprive the National Government of 
its authority to promote fair labor-manage- 
ment relations, fair interstate comnierce, fair 
trade in food and drugs, and fair rates for 
electric power and natural gas. 

These reactionary forces want to destroy 
the reciprocal trade agreements program, 
and return to the days and ways of Smoot- 
Hawley tariff legislation. They want to raise 
tariff barriers and keep foreign goods out of 
the American market. At the same time they 
insist that we diminish or cut off altogether 
our economic aid to our allies. 

All these policies, added up, mean depres- 
sion at home and economic chaos abroad. 
This is what the Kremlin is now waiting for. 
This is our greatest danger, and Moscow's 
greatest opportunity. Of this, the evil men 
in Moscow are well aware. All the evidence 
indicates that the Soviet Union now bases 
its plans on this prospect. 

Will we fall in with this simple Soviet 
scheme? I hope and pray not. The danger 
from the Soviet aggressors abroad is very 
great—possibly as great as it has ever been— 
make no mistake about that. We must keep 
ourselves and our allies strong militarily and 
spiritually. 

But of all this, most of our people seem 
blissfully unaware. Instead, they spend their 
fears exclusively upon the possible plots and 
conspiracies of home-grown Communists and 
former Communists and of fellow travelers 
and former fellow travelers whose mental 
twists and turns, however evil or misguided, 
will have far less effect on the real dangers 
and possibilities of disaster than those which 
surely threaten us by Soviet aggressors and 
endanger the unity of the free world. 

This situation contains the central crisis 
of the present day. If we could convey these 
truths to the people, the perspective which 
seems, for the moment, to hav> deserted our 
country would return and the aimless hys- 
teria which seems to have us in its grip would 
be dissipated. 

‘I do not impute any evil motives to those 
who desire nostalgically to return to the good 
old days of McKinley and Coolidge, when Gov- 
ernment was small and business all-power- 
ful, when taxes were low and profits were 
high, when labor was weak and management 
was ruthless, when wages and farm prices 
were low, and there was little concern for 
the aged, the handicapped, or the weak. 

But in their efforts to turn back time's ir- 
resistible march, these backward-looking 
forces have joined ranks with other less 
nostalgic elements whose concern is less with 
our social and economic laws than with per- 
sonal and political power. These latter are 
unscrupulous forces who make a profession 
of being both reactionary and anti-Commu- 
nist in order to obtain the best advantage of 
both worlds. They have little concern for 
the real Communist threat, and are quite 
ready to adopt the evil means of Communist 
strategy in order to gain for themselves the 
privilege of power. 

The forces I have described are followers 
of the doctrine of McCarthyism. 

Of these forces Senator MCCARTHY is un- 
doubtedly the leader and frontrunner. But 
of this group only a handful stand in the 
limelight; the greater number skulk in the 
shadows—shadows as dark as evil itself. 
But Senator McCartnry is, as Mr. Mark Eth- 
ridge, the eminent editor of the Louisville 
Times, remarked recently, “only an archangel, 
not the devil himself.” The devil in this 
case is not a single individual, but the entire 
spirit of evil which broods over our land. 

The essential element of this dark spirit is 
fear, a fear that rises up from among our 
people, out of a deep sense of insecurity and 
anxiety. This fear has been whipped up by 
the unscrupulous elements in our own coun- 
try into a-hysteria, into a panic on whose 
wings MoCartHy and his followers hope to 
ride to national power. 


If we can overcome this fear, we will 
overcome the forces of darkness here at 
home, as we will surely overcome the forces 
of darkness from abroad. Then Senator 
McCartHuy and his cohorts will lose their 
power; they will cease to have significance 
and importance. 

This is not a political matter, and I speak 
on this subject in a nonpolitical vein. 
What political judgment is to be passed on 
Senator McCartHy must be passed by the 
citizens of Wisconsin. 

But I should like you to know that as for 
me, I shall continue to fight, as long as I 
have breath and energy, against all the evils 
of McCarthyism, and against the spirit of 
fear which he and his associates use and 
invoke. I will not be intimidated. I will 
not be swayed from my course. 

But let us look more closely at McCarthy- 
ism. Let us analyze the characteristics of 
those who blindly follow its doctrine, the tell- 
tale marks which identify them—marks 
which, by no great coincidence, are also those 
of the Communists: 

1. They use and abuse the constitutional 
protections for the free exchange of ideas, 
but seek to deny these protections to all 
others. 

2. They insist that they and they alone 
possess the power to determine what is right 
for everybody. 

8. They appeal to fear and passion, never 
to reason; they do not persuade, they 
threaten. 

4. They understand only dictation and 
domination, never cooperation and delibera- 
tion. 

5. They are completely intolerant of op- 
position or deviation, identifying all opposi- 
tion as heresy, which they would stamp out 
by threat and terror. 

6. They use and justify the use of any 
means to achieve their particular ends— 
ends which they consider absolute and un- 
challengeable. Without scruple or compunc- 
tion they ride roughshod over truth, honor, 
dignity, and integrity. 

7. They fear and distrust new or foreign 
people and new or foreign ideas; they believe 
in iron curtains and isolation. 

8. They drape themselves in the cloak of 
patriotism, but cynically destroy the soul 
and spirit of the nation whose name they in- 
voke. 

9. They avow respect for religion, but 
stamp ruthlessly underfoot all standards of 
morality; they threaten to subject to their 
inquisitions even the clergy and the ministry. 

10. They are, in short, the arrogant and 
the absolute, who sit in solemn judgment on 
the loyalty and morality of their fellow citi- 
zens, all unhumbled by the sheer effrontery 
of such a usurpation of conscience and of 


This, my friends, is the decalogue of their 
characteristics. 

This is the enemy whom you and all of us 
confront, 

The dangers which He in McCarthyism are 
manifold. 

It threatens the rights, the dignity and 
the security of those individuals singled out 
for inquisition, smear, and attacks; 

It threatens the entire structure of our 
civil liberties; 

It threatens the orderly processes of goy- 
ernment by paralyzing the executive branch, 
and by turning the legislative branch into a 
series of star chambers, with unchecked 
power of destruction over the lives and repu- 
tations of countless individuals; 

It threatens our national character by 
breaking down our habit of respect for the 
right to privacy of individuals in regard to 
their personal beliefs and associations; 

It subjects every action by every Govern- 
ment official to the frightful test of “If I 
do this, or say this, or propose this, or ap- 
point such-and-such an individual, even 
though action was based on facts or rea- 
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soning completely sound at the time, how 
will I answer when called upon to explain, 
in a public hearing, years later by those who 
would stifle independence of thought or ac- 
tion.“ That fear inevitably will develop a 
Government of weaklings and cowards. 

And, finally, it subjects our foreign policy 
to unbearable strain, frightens our allies, 
and degrades our national prestige and 
standing abroad. We must be deeply con- 
cerned about all these effects, but especial- 
ly about those which involve our relations 
with the rest of the world—relations which 
underlie our national security and spell out 
the fate of all mankind. 

Today our President and his State Depart- 
ment need to have the freest possible hand 
for the delicate negotiations which must be 
conducted. Our officials must be completely 
free to negotiate, subject only to their judg- 
ment of what the Congress will approve, and 
what a calm, sober, and informed public 
opinion will support. 

Such conditions have been made absolute- 
ly impossible by the hysterical activities of 
the grand inquisitors. Moreover, the very 
unity of the free world is being threatened, 
and our standing abroad has been endan- 
gered not only by the antics of these political 
vigilantes but also by the actions and pro- 
nouncements of our Government, under the 
threats and proddings of these irresponsibles 
in Congress and elsewhere. 

Thus, in recent days we have heard our 
Secretary of State humbly promise not to 
negotiate any further reciprocal-trade agree- 
ments during the coming year. 

We have heard him promise to throw over- 
board the covenant of human rights, which 
represents in the eyes of the world the codi- 
fication of the rights of man. 

We have heard him promise to jettison 
the Genocide Convention, that historic pact 
which brands as criminals those govern- 
ments which practice mass murder and mass 
persecution on the basis of nationality, race, 
or religion—practices which the Soviet Union 
is carrying on today in satellite and subject 
countries behind the Iron Curtain. 

We have seen the State Department’s in- 
formation centers abroad engage in shame- 
ful book burnings, frantically removing 
from their shelves books whose authors do 
not happen to meet the criteria laid down by 
the little man from Wisconsin and his fellow 
travelers. 

How shoddy and lacking in courage these 
actions have been. And how glad I was, my 
friends, to hear, at long last, the President 
of the United States speak out against these 
book burnings, these craven surrenders to 
threat and intimidation, 

I wish President Eisenhower Godspeed if 
he has charted a new course of opposition 
to these threats to our national life. He 
will have my wholehearted support. I pray 
that he will suit his actions to his words, 
and give us at long last the leadership we 
seek in offering battle to the forces of igno- 
rance and inquisition. 

But we must have resolute action, and 
not simply words. The administration, and 
all its departments, must stand firm against 
the inroads and depredations of the irre- 
sponsibles, the forces of neo isolation, or fear, 
andsmear. The executive departments must 
be required to stand up to these forces and 
not yield and retreat at the slightest sign 
of congressional displeasure. 

In this matter there is no middle way. 
There is no easy answer or simple escape, 
Our opposition is not, in fact, a political 
party, a political faction, or the simple forces 
of economic and social reaction. 

What confronts us is part of all of these 
and much more. It is fear we fight, and this 
nameless anxiety and insecurity which grips 
the inner souls of many of our people. On 
this heavy tide, McCarthyism floats free, 
looming wickedly before us and threatening 
dangerously to overwhelm us. 
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At the same time we must fight the on- 
rushing forces of communism which are loose 
in the world. Against these two forces, both 
drawing their strength from the same factors, 
we must contend with all our might, with 
all our resolution, with all our faith and 
devotion. 

If we surrender, we deserve to go under, 
But I know that is not the temper of this 
audience. It is not my temper. Effectively 
to oppose these forces, we must Oppose them 
together. We must not allow our numbers 
to shrink or our spirit to weaken. 

We nrust be united in our resolve; we must 
draw to our ranks all who love freedom. 

But even this is not enough. We must not 

stand huddled and irresolute until the evil 
forces are upon us. We must attack. We 
must advance, We must strike out while 
we have the freedom to strike out. 

We must maintain our unity with our 
allies abroad. We must bear the heavy bur- 
dens of alliance and support for our allies. 

We must rid ourselves of fear and preju- 
dice. We must rally against such oppressive 
and discriminatory legislation as the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act. 

We must drink deep of the courage and 
boldness which characterized our great past. 
Let us show our countrymen and the world 
that we have an abiding faith in the freedom 
whose praises we sing. 

Let us discard the straitjackets of panic 
and hysteria which now bind us. 

Indeed, as our great President Franklin 
Roosevelt said, we have nothing to fear save 
fear itself. We can and must meet the chal- 
lenge of the present hour. We fight in free- 
dom’s name, and in the name of free men 
everywhere. This land of ours is the rock 
upon which all free mankind rests. We must 
defend freedom on it, as well as in the 
world beyond it. 

Let us unfurl our banners. They are 
proud banners. They have never been 
shamed by defeat. Freedom has been set 
back but never vanquished. She is uncon- 
querable. 

In this spirit, we can advance against any 
enemy. Let us be humble only before the 
Lord, Who, when He created man, created 
him free and unafraid. 


Meeting the Red Challenge 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 22, 1953 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, a few 
days ago there was published in the 
Pittsburgh (Pa.) Sun-Telegraph an 
article which teaches a forceful and 
pointed lesson in American patriotism. 
It was written by Judge Sara M. Soffel, 
of the Allegheny County Common Pleas 
Court, as a message to the young men 
and young women of our land. 

Judge Soffel was the first woman judge 
in Pennsylvania, and one of the first in 
the United States. She started her dis- 
tinguished career in public life by taking 
an active part in politics. 

Her advice to our young people is that 
they take an active and continuing in- 
terest in good government by working 
with the party of their choice, beginning 
at the precinct level. 

Judge Soffel’s article is worth reading. 
It tells how to meet and counteract the 

spread of Communist aes og 100- 
percent Americanism. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Judge Soffel’s statement be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


YOUTH AND THE FUTURE—WE Must MEET RED 
CHALLENGE 


(By Judge Sara M. Soffel) 


“Civis sum Romanus” was the proudest 
boast of the ancient Roman. To be able to 
say, “I am an American” should arouse in 
each of us even greater pride and devotion 
to country. 

To speak of patriotism and country to this 
generation of young men and women as they 
graduate from the secondary schools and go 
forth to serve would be presumptuous. The 
atom bomb, the jet plane, the guided mis- 
sile, the submarine, have been your hand- 
maidens, 

You have lived through the Second World 
War and the cold war that followed. And 
now the young men must go into the Armed 
Forces dedicating 2 years of their lives to 
serving their country. 

Yet there are certain things that will 
vitally affect your lives that we may con- 
sider together. Two forces diametrically 
opposed strive to capture men’s minds. Ev- 
erything that we who believe in democracy 
hold sacred and dear, the totalitarian states 
deny. 

You and I think of government as ema- 
nating from the consent of the governed. 
They see it as arbitrary power resolved about 
the person of a dictator. We emphasize the 
dignity of the individual; they statism. We 
cherish certain eternal values that are rooted 
in the spirit: love and charity; honor and 
justice. They preach hatred and intolerance, 


PAGAN DOCTRINE 


We know that religion is essential in daily 
living. They have reverted to paganism. 
We believe in law and order, They have re- 
placed law by the arbitrary decrees of the 
Politburo. 

With us civil liberties are the very air we 
breathe. They have cast into the scrap heap 
freedom of conscience, speech, assembly, and 
press, Theirs is a philosophy of nihilism 
that has brought with it persecution, bar- 
barism, and contempt for the finer things of 
life. We may be sharply critical of the legacy 
of our times, but we dare not fail to meet the 
challenge. 

The threat that communism poses is real. 
World domination is its goal. We, your eld- 
ers, are passing on to you serious problems 
that we have failed to solve—a legacy that 
demands of you courage, wisdom, and daring 
if you are to meet its challenge. 

Your generation will have a voice in de- 
ciding whether a war of annihilation is the 
answer or a solution can be found that will 
make it possible for communism and democ- 
racy. to exist side — side. 


Dew CONTACT 


The world in which we live is small, inter- 
dependent, one—made so by science and 
technology. ‘Time and space have been re- 
duced to nothing. In relatively a few hours 
you can encircle the globe by plane. You 
can pick up simultaneously with its delivery 
a voice in Timbuktu if you have the right 
kind of receiving set, and can likewise see 
him who speaks. 

On Tuesday, June 2, pictures of the corona- 
tion taken in London in the morning were 
flown by jet plane across the ocean and seen 
in your homes on television shortly after 
4 that afternoon. 

Reduced to its common denominator, this 
means that the responsibilities of citizenship 
today have, of necessity, a world implication, 

I hope that many of you will participate 
actively in politics, and by that I mean learn 
the science of government. I would advise 


e 


-you to gain your first experience at the pre- 
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cinct level by working with the party of your 
choice. From your ranks will come the legis- 
lators, the Members of Congress, the Presi- 
dents of the United States, who will govern 
tomorrow. 

GOOD TRAINING 


A political apprenticeship will stand you 
in good stead. Certainly each one of you 
will want to exercise at all times your right 
of suffrage at the ballot box. In my judg- 
ment the day is at hand when our young 
people will vote at 18. Be prepared to as- 
sume this responsibility. 

You are fortunate in having been born in 
a land whose destiny has been shaped by 
peoples of many different national origins, 
races, and creeds. Out of this melting pot 
has been forged the American. 

Your heritage calls for tolerance, under- 
standing, and brotherhood. You will be 
unfaithful to it if you not increasingly make 
war on discrimination, prejudice, and hatred 
among men. 

WIN FREEDOM 


Likewise, due to the wisdom of our fore- 
fathers who gave us the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution, you are 
privileged to live in a land where the em- 
phasis is on the dignity of the individual, 
where a man is free to speak and worship 
God; free to work and play; free to live his 
life in accord with the dictates of his con- 
science—conceding Only a like right to his 
fellowman. 

This does not mean free to live a life of 
license and unbridled freedom. On the con- 
trary, it means constant striving to strength- 
en the spirit that has made America great. 

Freedom is not handed down to each gen- 
eration on a silver platter. It is something 
you must win for yourselves. You must 
guard and preserve your heritage and carry 
it forward. Only thus will America con- 
tinue to be the land of the free. 

“God shed His grace on you 
And crown your good with brotherhood.” 


Politics and Politicians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 22, 1953 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
which appeared in the April 26 issue of 
the Tacoma (Wash.) News-Tribune. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: > 


; — 
POLITICS AND POLITICIANS cen} 


Two prominent personages spoke their 
minds on politics this past week. 

In an address to the sophomore class of 
Fordham University James A. Farley, one- 
time United States Postmraster General and 
former Democratic national chairman, said 
that “politics is still the noblest of careers. 
It is no place for the timid man and no place 
for the corrupt and dishonest.” 

“Big Jim” should know what he is talk- 
ing about, for he has been in politics almost 
all of his adult life and, although he sat high 
in the councils of the Democratic Party for 
years and is still listened to with respect, he 
has had only one relatively unimportant 
political job through victory at the polls, 
Never has his name been linked with dis- 
honesty or corruption. 

Dr. Daniel Chanis, for 5 months President 
of the Republic of Panama in 1949, at a med- 
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ical convention at Richmond, Va., urged 
more physicians to go into politics because 
they know more of human frailties and vari- 
abilities than anyone else. It is interesting 
to note Dr. Chanis’ continuing enthusiasm 
for politics, since his term as President was 
ended by the police in retaliation for ousting 
police officers who had been carrying on a 
monopoly of the meat and bus business. 

He may have a good point that more doc- 
tors should take up politics in the United 
States. While Tacoma has Dr. Homer Humis- 
ton in its new council, it is true nevertheless 
that few physicians go in for politics, par- 
ticularly for the State and congressional 
offices. 

It is apparent that Jim Farley and Dr. 
Chanis are talking about two different things 
in their reference to politics. The former 
seemingly is not too interested in elective 
office, while the Panama physician has that 
specifically in mind. 

The fact is that the United States and 
every democracy needs both kinds if they 
be men of integrity and vision. 


Trip-Leasing Bill, H. R. 3203, Endorsed 
by National Milk Producers Federation 
as Reported by Committee—It Is Op- 
posed to Crippling Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1953 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
National Milk Producers Federation, 
representing 460,000 dairy farmers and 
the cooperatives through which they 
work, favors the trip-leasing bill (H. R. 
3203) as reported by the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. It is 
opposed to its amendment as proposed 
by some interests not in accord with the 
present provisions of the Motor Carrier 
Act of 1935, that recognizes the neces- 
sity for certain exemptions and the jus- 
tification of trip leasing as a means of 
providing efficient and adequate trans- 
portation at all times. 

I include as part of my remarks the 
letter I have received from Marion R. 
Garstang, counsel for the National Milk 
Producers Federation, expressing its fa- 
vorable views on the subject of trip 
leasing without crippling amendment. 
It reads as follows: 

NATIONAL MILK PRODUCERS FEDERATION, 
Washington, D. C., June 22, 1953. 
Hon. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C., June 22, 1953. 

DEAR Mr. WOLVERTON: The passage of H. R. 
3203 is a matter of vital interest to the Na- 
tional Milk Producers Federation, an or- 
ganization representing 460,000 dairy farm- 
ers and the cooperatives through which they 
act together to process and market milk and 
dairy products. 

This legislation is needed to prevent the 
Interstate Commerce Commission from put- 
ting into effect regulations which we be- 
lieve would seriously impair the effective- 
ness of the transportation facilities serving 
agriculture. 

We are concerned about a proposed 
amendment to H. R. 3203 which would limit 
its trip leasing protection to cases “where 
the movement immediately preceding was 


of ordinary livestock, fish (including shell- 
fish), or agricultural (including horticul- 
tural) commodities (not including manu- 
factured products thereof), exempt under 
the provisions of section 203 (b) (6).” 

We believe that the proposed amendment 
is unduly restrictive and that it would sub- 
stantially reduce the protection to agricul- 
tural transportation which H. R. 3203 is in- 
tended to provide. We urge you to oppose 
the adoption of the amendment. 

Respectfully yours, 
NATIONAL MILK PRODUCERS FEDERATION, 
MARION R. GARSTANG, Counsel. 


Burial of £- Gitlin Bull 


EXTEN. SION OF OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 22, 1953 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, among the 
interesting diversions of the past few 
months has been an undeclared war be- 
tween some of the enthusiasts in North 
Dakota and some of the enthusiasts of 
South Dakota over the whereabouts and 
the permanent resting place of the re- 
nowned Sioux Indian leader known as 
Sitting Bull. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the Recor an editorial 
from the New York Times of April 24, 
1953, under the headline “Sitting Bull in 
the News.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TOPICS OF THE TIMES 
SITTING BULL IN THE NEWS 

They called him Tatanka Yatanka, Sitting 
Bull. A 6-foot, deep-chested Indian who 
walked with a slight limp. He had a promi- 
nent nose, calm eyes, and a deliberate man- 
ner. Today, he is back in the news again. 
The Dakotas virtually are at war on the issue 
of which State should have the honor of 
tending to his grave. But in the seventies, 
when he was raiding and agitating against 
the whites, those Territories would have been 
glad to hear the last of him. 

It is ironical that the quarreling is being 
carried on by such folks as Sitting Bull al- 
ways despised and mistrusted—lawyers, Con- 
gressmen, judges. The Sioux chief never 
pretended about his hatred of the whites. 
It was the spark on which he rose to become 
the most powerful Indian on the plains and 
the United States Army's biggest headache 
after the Civil War. 

A man of parts 

Fact and legend are mixed in the story of 
the chief who was able to gather the great- 
est number of braves ever assembled to give 
the United States Army its worst defeat of 
the 8-year Indian war. His talents as a 
fighter, organizer, and diplomat paid off 
handsomely when the chips were down, 

The times were bad for the Sioux in Sit- 
ting Bull’s youth and manhood. Their land 
was dwindling; prospectors and surveyors 
were invading the reservation contrary to 
treaty arrangements and the Army was en- 
forcing a strict policy in its determination 
to drive the tribesmen into agency confines. 
The chief denounced the white man's poli- 
cies. To a Government emissary he said 
that he would have more confidence in the 
White Father in Washington “if there were 
not so many thieves working for him.” 
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Revolt of 1875 


The great Sioux powwow of 1868 set the 
stage for revolt. Sitting Bull appealed to his 
people to hold their ground, He grew bolder 
and more irksome to the Army, attacking 
settlements as well as Indians who were 
friendly to whites. When Washington 
ordered the Sioux to be rounded up and 
brought into the reservation in 1875 the 
chief would not obey. The best hunting was 
to the West, and there was where he would 
take his tribe, he vowed. Defiance swept 
the plains. From village to village went the 
cry, “Go to the Rosebud.” Sitting Bull 
summoned every restless brave to that stream 
in Montana, where he calmly awaited the 
Army. 

At the Little Big Horn 


The campaign of the spring and summer 
of 1876 resulted in the massacre of General 
Custer and some 220 troopers at the Little 
Big Horn River. This was Sitting Bull's mas- 
terpiece. He caught Custer with only part 
of his cavalry strength, and with lightning 
speed shut a murderous trap on “Longhair.” 
A horrified country awoke to the undeniable 
fact that the Sioux had whipped the flower 
of the United States Cavalry. 


A swift downfall 


But the end was not too far away for Sit- 
ting Bull and the Sioux. His tribe scattered; 
some chieftains gave themselves up. The 
nation was finished as a power less than a 
year after its mightiest triumph. Sitting Bull 
wandered into Canada, where he became an 
unwelcome guest. He refused to return to 
the United States. After visits by numerous 
official commissions the chief was persuaded 
to go back and surrender. After a few years 
of captivity at the Montana agency he was 
freed. Vainly he tried to win back his posi- 
tion among his people. But now he was less 
arrogant; in fact, he had been reduced to a 
helpless, querulous old man, but one who 
still maintained dignity. 

A few years passed. Then the Indians again 
began to show signs of unrest. It was de- 
cided at the Agency to corral Sitting Bull 
as a precautionary measure. Unfortunately, 
Indian policemen were assigned to bring him 
in. This was a mistake. 

As a bleak dawn broke over the Dakota 
hills in December 1890, the police reached 
Sitting Bull’s camp. They roused the chief. 
He said nothing and prepared to accompany 
his captors. In the crowd that had gathered 
by now were a few younger braves, who 
taunted the old man on his submission. Sit- 
ting Bull shouted suddenly, “I won't go!” and 
pulled away. Knives and guns quickly were 
drawn. A brief, deadly clash broke out. Sit- 
ting Bull, his 17-year-old son and 11 others 
were killed. 


Secretary Humphrey Lauds Mr. Burgess 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 22, 1953 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I have be- 
fore me a clipping from the American 
Banker, the only daily banking news- 
paper, of Monday, June 22, 1953, in which 
there is printed a dispatch from Wash- 
ington in the form of a letter written by 
the Honorable George M. Humphrey, 
Secretary of the Treasury, to the Honor- 
able WRIGHT PATMAN, of Texas. 
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In the letter Mr. Humphrey speaks of 
Mr. Randolph Burgess and says, among 
other things: 


It gives me great pleasure to advise you 
that in my opinion Mr. Randolph Burgess 
is the most able and the best qualified man 
in this country to advise and consult with 
me. I would rather have him and his ad- 
vice and knowledge at my disposal than any 
other man in the world on the subjects which 
are within his care. That is why I asked 
him to come with me. 

I am also glad to tell you that he has 
qualified himself in every respect and has 
divested himself of his bank stock and com- 
plied with all provisions of the law. 


I ask unanimous consent that the 
whole news article be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


HUMPHREY Laps BURGESS IN LETTER TO 
PATMAN, REPORTS HE Has DIVESTED BANK 
STOCK 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—W. Randolph Burgess, 
former president of the American Bankers 
Association, now Deputy to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, was accorded an accolade by 
George M. Humphrey, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, in a letter to Representative WRIGHT 
PATMAN, Of Texas. 

Furthermore, Treasury Secretary Hum- 
phrey put an end to all rumors, including 
secret and public criticism, as to Mr. Burgess’ 
bank-stock holdings, when he wrote Repre- 
sentative PatmMan that “he has qualified 
himself in every respect, and has divested 
himself of his bank stock and complied with 
all provisions of the law.” 

The correspondence concerning Dr. Burgess 
Was made available by Congressman PATMAN 
to the American Banker. 

Mr. Patman has been critical of Treasury 
hard-money policies which he fears will, 
unless softened, bring about a business re- 
cession. 

However, much of the criticism which has 
been voiced by the Texas Congressman has 
been leveled against the Federal Reserve 
Board for its failure to support the Govern- 
ment bond market, and permitting United 
States bonds to sell under par. 

Mr. PatMan expressed the fear that Mr. 
Burgess in his key position in the Treasury 
was reflecting the views of New York bankers. 
Hearing that Dr, Burgess may have con- 
tinued to hold bank stock, he telegraphed 
Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey asking 
to be furnished with the name of the posi- 
tion held by Dr. Randolph Burgess in the 
Treasury Department, his general duties, 
when he took office, and how long his ap- 
pointment runs. 

Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey re- 
plied promptly that Mr. Burgess was ap- 
pointed an assistant to the Secretary, with 
operating title of Deputy to the Secretary, 
January 21, 1953. This appointment was 
made under schedule A of the Civil Service 
Rules and Regulations. 

He also wrote in this letter that Mr. 
Burgess has general supervision over the 
functions of the Office of International Fi- 
mance (including foreign-assets control), 
United Savings Bonds Division, Office of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, Bureau of Ac- 
counts, Bureau of the Public Debt, and Of- 
fice of the Treasurer. In addition, he serves 
as my principal adviser and assistant on 
fiscal and monetary matters. 

In a letter which followed 2 days later 
this month, Secretary Humphrey wrote what 
amounts to an encomium of Dr. Burgess. 
In the second letter to Representative Par- 
MAN, he said: 

“It gives me great pleasure to advise you 
that, in my opinion, Mr. Randolph Burgess 


is the most able and the best. qualified man 
in this country to advise and consult with 
me. I would rather have him and his advice 
and knowledge at my disposal than any other 
man in the world on the subjects which are 
within his care. That is why I asked him to 
come with me.” 

It was in this letter that Secretary 
Humphrey added the second and final para- 
graph which should end all rumors that Mr, 
Burgess still holds stock in the National City 
Bank of New York, of which he was chair- 
man of the executive committee previous to 
his Treasury appointment. Secretary Hum- 
phrey wrote: 

“I am also glad to tell you that he has 
qualified himself in every respect and has 
divested himself of his bank stock, and com- 
plied with all provisions of the law.” 


Huntington Park, Los Angeles County, 
Calif., Registers Highest Percentage of 
Retail Sales Gain in Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1953 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent granted me hereto- 
fore so to do, I am pleased to inform 
you and my other distinguished col- 
leagues that the important city of Hunt- 
ington Park, Los Angeles County, Calif., 
where my 23d Congressional District 
office is located, this my fourth term in 
the House, has been reported by the 
United States Commerce Department 
as having registered the highest per- 
centage of gain of retail sales in all of 
the United States during the first 4 
months of 1953; as compared with the 
same period of 1952. This Nation-lead- 
ing record gain was 44 percent and my 
congressional constituent, Arthur G. 
Green, who is chairman of the Com- 
merce Merchants Committee of Hunt- 
ington Park informs that “the records 
will also show a 36-percent gain in sales 
in April 1952. 

Mr. Speaker, naturally, since it is a 
well-known fact that the volume of re- 
tail sales in any given community in our 
great Nation indicates much of the sub- 
stantial economic conditions there- 
abouts, and it is very pleasing to me as 
Representatives from the great 23d Dis- 
trict wherein the city of Huntington 
Park is located to be able to “boast a 
little” about this significant gain in re- 
tail sales of the merchants in this par- 
ticular incorporated area. But also 
may I add that no doubt the record will 
show that there are several other geo- 
graphical areas in the great 23d District 
wherein there are also significant per- 
centage gains of retail sales this last re- 
porting period. In other words, Mr. 
Speaker, it appears as clear as crystal 
that in and about the same geograph- 
ical area wherein the important city 
of Huntington Park is located there is 
an increasingly prosperous and sound 
position economically for the merchants 
and for the customers of the merchants. 
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Mr. Speaker, I accept your congratu- 
lations and those of my colleagues and 
on behalf of all of the residents of the 
city of Huntington Park on the nation- 
wide recognition that this retail sales 
victory will give to all the people who 
are fortunate enough to live there. 


Pearson Article Shows Inter-Service 
Controversy Threatened by Wilson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, a few days 
ago, I said Secretary Wilson was threat- 
ening to start a serious controversy 
within the Defense Establishment by his 
attempt to lump together Navy air 
strength and Air Force strength with- 
out differentiating between their pri- 
mary missions. 

In yesterday’s column by Mr. Drew 
Pearson some facts were disclosed which 
show clearly that the Wilson course, if 
maintained, is heading us right toward 
friction most of us would like to see 
avoided. I should like to insert in our 
Recorp the relative excerpts from Mr. 
Pearson’s revealing and informative 
column: 


BATTLE OF THE CARRIER 
(By Drew Pearson) 


It’s no secret that one of the biggest battles 
inside the Pentagon has been over the super- 
airplane carrier. It remains a secret, how- 
ever, that both the Army and Air Force sub- 
mitted definite recommendations opposing 
the building of supercarriers. 

This is extremely important in view of the 
present drive to save defense money, since ef- 
ficient savings must come from curtailing 
least efficient weapons. 

Navy lobbyists have tried to give the im- 
pression that the Joint Chiefs of Staff had 
approved the two big boats now under con- 
struction. Inside story, however, is that the 
Army and Air Force sent confidential memos 
to the Navy, refusing to go along. This col- 
umn has now obtained copies of these long- 
suppressed memos. 

The Army memo, dated October 18, 1951, 
took the position that the first supercarrier 
was a prototype and ought to be completed 
and tested before any more were built. This 
w uld be another 3½ years, the memo noted. 

Commenting on H. R. 5078, the bill to au- 
thorize two 60,000-ton supercarriers, the 
Army notified the Navy bluntly: “The De- 
partment of the Army does not concur in the 
proposed report on H. R. 5078, forwarded by 
Department of the Navy memorandum, for 
the following reasons: Although the Depart- 
ment of the Army concurred in the legislation 
resulting in the public law which provides 
for the construction of a 60,000-ton aircraft 
carrier, subsequently named the Forrestal, 
it is noted that this vessel was intended as a 
prototype for testing prior to the construction 
of additional carriers of a similar type, as 
stated on page 2 of Senate report No. 118. 
This department is advised that construction 
of the Forrestal is included in the 1953 pro- 
gram objectives of the Navy Department and 
that approximately 344 years will be required 
for its completion.” 

The Air Force memo, dated October 4, 1951, 
was even more to the point. 
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“The Department of the Air Force is op- 
posed to the proposed Navy report favoring 
the enactment of H. R. 5078,” it declared, be- 
cause there is no compelling strategic re- 
quirement for the construction of two addi- 
tional 60,000-ton aircraft carriers.” 

The most significant point of the contro- 
versy is that the Navy went ahead with its 
lobbying and got Congress to approve two 
more supercarriers—in the mistaken belief 
that they were okayed by the Joint Chiefs. 

Norz.— The reason the Joint Chiefs are 
skeptical about supercarriers is that they will 
be so wide they can’t even squeeze through 
the Panama Canal. Each supercarrier also 
will require a miniature navy of its own to 
supply and protect it: Thus the cost for each 
carrier plane that eventually gets to the ene- 
my would be nine times more than an equiva- 
lent Air Force plane. On top of this, carrier 
planes are too small to reach Russia’s indus- 
trial heartland except on one-way suicide 
missions. This, however, does not affect 
smaller carriers which are considered essen- 
tial for convoy work and submarine search. 


Universal Disarmament 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 22, 1953 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorD an editorial which appeared in 
the Minneapolis Star of June 11, 1953, 
together with a reprint of the text of 
the resolution referred to in the editorial. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and resolution were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Congratulations to Minnesota’s Senators, 
Taye and HUMPHREY, for joining with 32 
colleagues to sponsor in the Senate a resolu- 
tion (printed elsewhere on this page) de- 
claring it to be this Nation’s purpose to lead 
the world, through the United Nations, to- 
ward enforceable universal disarmament. 
Its goal is in thorough accord with that set 
up by President Eisenhower in his April 
speech on peace. The resolution, drawn by 
FLaNpErsS, Republican, of Vermont, is one 
more means of showing the world that the 
United States, not Communist Russia, offers 
the real leadership toward peace—a leader- 
ship of deeds, not words. 


TEXT OF A RESOLUTION 


(Eprror’s Note.—Following is the text of 
the resolution favoring universal disarma- 
ment which has been introduced by 34 
United States Senators including Senator 
HUMPHREY and THYE of Minnesota:) 


Whereas the peoples of the earth are 
plunged into an accelerating armament race, 
which imposes crushing burdens on their 
economic well-being, threatens their lives, 
and impinges on their basic freedoms; and 

Whereas the American people and their 
Congress ardently desire peace and the 
achievement of a system under which arma- 
ments can be rendered unnecessary while at 
the same time the national security of our 
own and other nations will be protected; and 

Whereas armaments can only be elimi- 
nated if all nations, without exception, 
reach agreements looking toward universal 
disarmament covering all weapons down to 
those needed for the maintenance of do- 
mestic and international order and if these 
agreements provide for progressive disarma- 


ment and enforcement operating under law 
agreed upon through an international 
agency; and 

Whereas, until such secure international 
disarmament agreements are reached, both 
the security of the United States and its 
ability to espouse the cause of peace depend 
in good part upon its continued military 
strength; and 

Whereas the Congress has heretofore de- 
clared its intention to continue to exert 
maximum effort to obtain agreements to 
provide the United Nations with armed 
forces, as contemplated in the charter, and 
agreements to achieve universal control of 
weapons of mass destruction, and universal 
regulation and reduction of armaments, in- 
cluding armed forces, under adequate safe- 
guards to protect complying nations against 
violations and evasion: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring) , That it continues to 
be the declared purpose of the United States 
to obtain, within the United Nations, agree- 
ments by all nations for enforceable uni- 
versal disarmament, down to those arms and 
forces needed for the maintenance of domes- 
tic order, under a continuing ‘system of 
United Nations inspection, control, and inter- 
national police protection, to this end; be it 
further 

Resolved, That (1) the President continue 
to search for a practical program for com- 
plete enforceable world disarmament, includ- 
ing efforts to solve the scientific and tech- 
nical problems involved in the effective con- 
trol and elimination of atomic and other 
weapons capable of mass destruction, and 
also to explore whether or not changes in 
the United Nations Charter may be required 
for the achievement and enforcement of 
world disarmament, and whether existing 
United Nations agencies such as the Disarm- 
ament Commission could. be more fully 
utilized. 

(2) That the President (a) develop a plan 
for the transfer of resources and manpower 
now being used for arms to constructive ends 
at home and abroad, and (b) recommend 
similar action to the United Nations and 
member states, such plans to give due con- 
sideration to the possibilities for vastly in- 
creased trade with other nations, and to the 
vital share which the United States and 
other nations should undertake in helping 
to overcome hunger, disease, illiteracy, and 
despair which have been among the prime 
causes of past wars; and be it further 

Resolved, That the United States proposals 
and endeavors for world disarmament be 
repeatedly and continuously made known to 
our own people and to the world as evidence 
of our honest determination to achieve world 
peace, and as an incentive to the peaceful 
aspirations of other peoples; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States, to the Secretary of State, to the Sec- 
retary General of the United Nations, and 
to each United Nations delegate, and that 
copies be transmitted to the presiding officer 
of every national parliament, congress, and 
deliberative assembly throughout the world. 


Taft-Hartley Creates Strikes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1953 
Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the House Labor Committee 


during the 80th Congress I recollect the 
speeches of Members who said the Taft- 
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Hartley Act would reduce strikes and 
man-hour loss toa minimum. President 
‘Truman in his message vetoing the Taft- 
Hartley law said it would lead to bitter- 
hess between labor and management, 
create chaos in collective bargaining and 
bring on additional strikes. It has been 
proven that good faith collective bar- 
gaining under Taft-Hartley only exists 
on one side. Management relies on the 
provisions of Taft-Hartley to protect it 
and rejects its duty to collective bargain- 
ing in good faith. Every year strikes 
and work stoppages increase under Taft- 
Hartley. 

The first session of the 83d Congress 
is almost over and President Eisenhower 
has not as yet made any effort to carry 
out his campaign promise on fair-labor 
legislation. 

The following editorial from the Ham- 
mond (Ind.) Times reveals the terrible 
loss of production by strikes and work- 
stoppages under Taft-Hartley: 

ONE Way ro COMPUTE Loss 

Among the objective, opinionless chores of 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
is the reporting of working hours of Ameri- 
cans—and lost working time. In April this 
year, we are told, strikes cost 2,500,000 man- 
days of idleness—of 700 strikes which in- 
volved 350,000 workers. The March loss from 
strikes was only 1,100,000 man-days of work, 
although in April 1952, the 54-day nation- 
wide steel strike and 6 other walkouts involv- 
ing 10,000 workers was in progress. 

Putting an arbitrary and reasonably low 
figure of $10 per day on the 2.5 million strike- 
lost days per month, a $25 million cost to 
workers is obvious, and probably a far great- 
er loss to employers. Just say, for argument 
that 1 month’s strikes cost $50 million, and 
guess at the year’s total How many new 
business enterprises even $50 million would 
finance. How many ailing businesses it 
would make prosperous. How many new jobs 
it would create. 


Political Conditions in Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN WELKER 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 22, 1953 


Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “Tremors” published in the Lon- 
don Times of June 15, 1953. I commend 
its reading to my colleagues, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TREMORS 

A new city is being built with high hope 
and confidence and then suddenly is rocked 
by earth tremors. That is what has hap- 
pened in Western Europe during the past 
few days. The tremors—the uncertainties 
in Italy, France, and even Western Ger- 
many—are still going on, and many western 
plans which seemed soundly based are hav- 
ing to be looked at afresh. It has long been 
clear that if the Western World is to save 
itself, either in resolute defense or in the 
still more difficult and perplexing period of 
negotiations with Russia, it must be fur- 
nished with two essentials. The first is 
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stability of each government. The second 
is complete partnership among those govern- 
ments. The results of the elections in Italy, 
the prolonged and miserable search for a 
government on France, and the approaching 
election in Western Germany are all pro- 
ducing doubts and questionings when con- 
fidence was never more needed. How seri- 
ous, in fact, are the tremors? 

The first shock came from Italy when, 
after the years of able if unspectacular rule 
by Signor de Gasperi’s Christian Democrat 
government, the elections produced a state 
of affairs in which no party could be sure 
of an adequate majority. Although the 
Christian Democrats emerged once again as 
the largest single party in the chamber, 
they have lost heavily since the last election 
and now by themselves have only 261 seats 
out of the chamber's total of 590. With their 
much smaller allies—Democratic Socialists, 
Liberals, and Republicans—they could scrape 
home with a majority of 16, but the contin- 
ued alliance of these small groups is not 
yet sure, and Signor De Gasperi may have 
to rely on his own party alone, finding ma- 
jorities for his policies on a catch-as-catch- 
can basis. 

Uncertainty seems the only certain thing 
ahead for Italy. Restiveness after 5 years 
of 1 party’s rule undoubtedly caused many 
voters to turn over to the Monarchists and 
to the extreme left, which also gained be- 
cause Signor de Gasperi had not done more 
to relieve unemployment, overpopulation, 
and social distress. It is, however, the effect 
on Italy’s external policy that is of imme- 
diate concern to Italy’s partners. The At- 
lantic alliance is not likely to be disturbed. 
Signor De Gasperi, facing difficulties in 
chamber and senate, may find it harder to 
press forward his policy of European unity 
and, especially, to get the European army 
plan ratified. No one can complain at the 
outcome of a free democratic election, but 
the plain fact remains that the very incon- 
clusiveness of the result has shaken a coun- 
try that seemed a stable member of the At- 
lantic community. 

The second shock came when the French 
crisis was seen to be dragging on so long 
that France may not be ready to take her 
proper part in the Bermuda Conference later 
this month. Seldom have the partners of 
France been so impatient with a system that 
brings about recurrent crises that are never 
really solved but only patched up for the 
next time. Not even M. André Marie knows 
yet whether he will try to form a govern- 
ment. Yet even if he does try, and even 
if he succeeds in time to go to Bermuda, 
no one can have any assurance that his gov- 
ernment would last long enough to carry 
out any program decided upon there. It is 
scarcely likely to differ in composition from 
the score of others that have fallen by the 
way since the war, and his own powers of 
leadership have still to be tested. 

Nothing is more pitiful or more vexing 
than the spectacle of France, in so many ways 
so healthy, so sound, yet so regularly sub- 
ject to these lapses of government. It may 
be true that no country needs a govern- 
ment less than France, but Europe and the 
‘Western World need a stable French Gov- 
ernment, and if they do not get it, they 
are bound increasingly to discount the voice 
of France. Quite evidently the constitu- 
tion has failed to give the guarantees of 
stability expected of it, and one way or 
another it will have to be changed. It was 
designed to insure long life for a govern- 
ment. Once invested, a prime minister (it 
was thought) would remain in power even 
if the assembly voted against one of his 
measures; he would introduce another meas- 
ure nearer to the wishes of the assembly’s 
majority. The assembly, that is to say, would 
Shape and dictate policy, but in the event 
it has only dictated a series of govern- 
ments which have vanished when a meas- 
ure has been contested. Obviously, the chief 


fault springs from the multiplicity of parties, 
each with its own interests, often purely 
ideological, but mone the less stubbornly 
held. A prime minister has often been 
merely the guardian of a coalition of such 
carefully balanced and rigid interests. In 
such a situation the assembly as a whole 
could not shape and direct policy as intend- 
ed, nor could a prime minister survive when 
any measure was contested by any group. 
In addition to this chronic state of malaise, 
the Assembly is obviously still suffering 
from nervous reaction to the bold and vig- 
orous foreign policy of M. Schuman in 
Europe and is still desperately searching for 
a solution in Indochina. To a small yet 
important degree the present crisis is an 
expression of French hesitations about join- 
ing the European defense community and 
also of French uncertainties about western 
policy at this crucial time. 


California Continues To Lead Nation in 
Dairy Industry and Observes June as 
Dairy Month 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1953 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent granted me hereto- 
fore so to do, I am pleased to present to 
all the Members of this great legislative 
body a few pertinent items about the 
dairy industry in my native State of Cal- 
iforna, with particular reference to it in 
Los Angeles County, and in the great 
23d Congressional District which I rep- 
resent this my fourth term in the House. 

Annually, June is dairy month in Cali- 
fornia, and it is likewise a national event 
sponsored and organized in California by 
the California Dairy Advisory Board. 
Californians are taking part in the ob- 
servance with enthusiasm. They realize 
that the State’s dairy industry last year 
produced a farm income of $320 million, 
about one-eighth of California’s total 
agricultural income. 

While the State ranks 11 nationally in 
cow numbers, it is forth in total milk 
production, and third in cash income 
from farm sales of milk. The average 
production, per cow in this State is the 
highest in the Nation. 

Farm advisers of the University of 
California point out that among the 
many factors which make for Califor- 
nia’s leadership is the work of the Dairy 
Herd Improvement Associations. The 
cows enrolled in this improvement pro- 
gram averaged a production of 412 
pounds of butterfat per cow in 1951, or 
about 112 pounds above the State aver- 
age. 

Other factors influencing high milk 
production include careful feeding, use 
of high quality stock, and good dairy 
management. 

These factors also have helped keep 
the cost of milk consistently lower in 
California than in the other 24 major 
markets in the United States. 

In the city of Paramount, Los Angeles 
County, Calif., is printed monthly an 
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important magazine which is very im- 
portant to the California dairy industry. 
It is known as the California-Dairyman 
and it regularly comes to my congres- 
sional office. From its many articles this 
month I call to your attention the facts 
and information as set forth in the fol- 
lowing articles by leaders in the Califor- 
nia dairy industry who are far more than 
just of State reputation. 
These articles follow: 


CALIFORNIA LEADS NATION IN USE OF COTTAGE 
CHEESE—DAIRYING Here Has BECOME 52 
BILLION INDUSTRY AND EACH Division IS 
DEPENDENT UPON THE OTHERS 


(By Ned Clinton, Chairman, California Dairy 
Industry Advisory Board) 


California is the Nation's greatest market 
for cottage cheese. The average person here 
uses 8 pounds yearly. The national average 
is 2 pounds. 

This information was discussed at the 
statewide meetings held May 20 in Monterey. 
The dairy advisory board held its quarterly 
meeting, so did other principal dairy organi- 
zations. 

If every State used as much cottage cheese 
per person as our State uses, the national 
surplus which now exists, both of milkfat 
and solids not fat, could disappear; so the 
speakers told us. 

There are two sound reasons for Cali- 
fornia’s leadership in cottage cheese, the 
speakers said. 

1. The product, in California, is of good 
quality and fiavor, it has appetite appeal. 

2. There has been a steady job of mer- 
chandising, publicity, and advertising for 
cottage cheese by those who offer it for sale 
and by the industry as a whole, through the 
dairy advisory board. 

Every milk product is important because 
of the bearing it has on the others. The 
market for one, in a manner, influences the 
market for them all. It all begins at the 
dairy farm. And no individual, or products 
group, is big enough to go its way alone, for 
each is dependent upon the other. That is 
the principle on which the dairy advisory 
board was organized, including all divisions 
of the industry, with a common aim to main- 
tain and increase the uses of dairy foods 
through a program of education, advertising, 
publicity, and research, 

There are more than 25,000 dairy farm 
families in California. These families have 
a total investment of $917 million. This 
represents the cows, pasture lands, the barns, 
milk houses, equipment and other necessary 
dairy farming investment. The investment 
in manufacturing and distributing facilities 
is nearly as much. 

So dairying in California is about a two- 
billion-dollar industry. It is a big industry 
and, partly for that reason, inclines to move 
slowly. It differs within itself on many mat- 
ters, but comes together very closely in sup- 
port of such occasions as June Dairy Month. 
This is when the industry joins with the pub- 
lic in events honoring the cow, “Foster Moth- 
er of Mankind.” It is the time, too, for 
industrywide merchandising activities. 

June Dairy Month is a national event, 
sponsored and organized in California by 
the dairy advisory board. We are confident 
that more dairy foods are sold because of it. 
And the harmony that comes to the industry 
itself, by thus working together, has a carry- 
over throughout the year. 


Durinc June Damy MONTH, THE INDUSTRY 
Learns How TO Work TOGETHER 


(By George Dondero, of Petaluma, June Dairy 
Month chairman for California) 


June Dairy Month has many values. Some 
of them appear at once and others accumu- 
late from year to year and gradually form a 
pattern. This is the 17th anniversary of 
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June Dairy Month in California and through- 
out the Nation. And one of the great long- 
term values of June Dairy Month, in my 
opinion, is the incentive it provides for all 
divisions of the industry to come together 
in a united front for public relations and 
industry relations. 

June Dairy Month brings into action the 
talent for public approach that lies sleeping 
within the industry. There are committees 
in every California county. These commit- 
tees plan and carry out all kinds of special 
dairy events of interest to the public, The 
producer works alongside the handler and 
inspector. Dealers who are competitors work 
side by side. Any thoughts of interindustry 
strife give way, for the time at least, to the 
broader problems of public recognition and 
acceptance of dairy foods. 

The spearhead for June Dairy Month in 
California is the dairy industry advisory 
board. Its job is to furnish the tools for the 
occasion—the ideas and materials that can 
be used by county committees anywhere 
throughout the State. But, no matter how 
fine these tools may be, they are effective 
only when put into active local use. All 
sales of dairy foods are made on the local 
level. 

California, I think, can be proud this year 
of the tools that are provided. Full use has 
been made of the means at hand. Persons 
known nationally in the entertainment world 
are residents of California. Many of these 
great artists have been willing to combine 
their talents into a salute to the cow, foster 
mother of mankind, and the great industry 
of which she is the foundation. 

The 1953 California June Dairy Month re- 
cording features such famous entertainers 
as Bob Hope, Bing Crosby, George Burns and 
Gracie Allen, Margaret Whiting, and Hoagy 
Carmichael, with National Broadcasting Co.’s 
star announcer, Bill Goodwin. The John 
Scott Trotter and Les Brown musical aggre- 
gations are prominently featured, together 
with the well-known vocal group, the Mod- 
ernaires. This recording was prepared for 
public service radio time but is useful also for 
service clubs and similar events. Each 
county chairman has received copies. 

This recording already is attracting na- 
tional interest. When June Dairy Month 
committees in other States learned of its 
preparation a flood of requests for it began 
to reach the dairy advisory board. The flood 
is still on, and additional pressings have been 
required. The recording is distributed free 
to California committees, but a nominal 
charge is made out of State. 


Cauirorni4’s Damy INDUSTRY 


(By G. E. Gordon, extension dairyman, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley) 


California’s dairy industry is probably the 
most important of all of its more than 
200 agricultural industries. The dairy in- 
dustry last year produced a farm income of 
$320 million or about one-eighth of Cali- 
fornia’s total agricultural income. Com- 
pared with other States California also ranks 
very well. We are eleventh in cow numbers, 
but we are fourth in total milk production 
and third in cash farm income from dairy 
products, being exceeded only by Wisconsin 
and New York. 

We are first in average production per 
cow. In 1951 we had 781,000 cows in pro- 
duction which produced an average of 7,700 
pounds of milk and 300 pounds of fat, the 
first State in the Union to have reached an 
average of 300 pounds. In 1920 the average 
was 182 pounds, so this is an increase of 118 
pounds per cow since that time. At $1.19 
per pound of fat, which was the average 
price paid in 1951, this means an increased 
income per cow of $140 over what they would 
have received from the 1920 production. 
‘This means an increased income to the State 
of $109 million. Had our production con- 
tinued at an average of 182 pounds, it would 


have required 1,287,000 cows to produce the 
same amount of milk and fat which the 
781,000 cows did. This would have meant 
an increased number of 506,000 cows to feed 
and to provide labor for. 

In hay requirements these 506,000 cows, 
at 6 tons of hay per cow per year, would have 
required 3 million more tons of hay, which 
at $30 per ton would have meant $91 million 
additional cost. Since we normally figure 
on good land, hay can be produced at the 
rate of 6 tons per acre, this would mean 1 
acre per cow, or 506,000 acres released for 
other uses. It so happens that there was 
an increase of 500,000 acres of cotton above 
normal. 

In labor requirements, at 50 cows per man, 
it would have required 10,000 more men to 
care for them, although this is a conservative 
figure, as our cost studies indicate about 
one man to every 30 cows. 

Since 1920 the Agricultural Extension 
Service has been sponsoring dairy-herd-im- 
provement-association work. In 1951 there 
were 163,000 cows that averaged 412 pounds 
of fat, or 112 pounds above the State aver- 
age of the same year. In the average price 
received, this meant that members of dairy- 
herd-improvement associations received $133 
per cow more than they would have received 
at State average. This meant that members 
of dairy-herd-improvement associations as a 
whole received $21 million more than they 
would have received had their cows pro- 
duced only at State average. If dairy-herd- 
improvement-association members had only 
State average, it would have required 224,000 
cows to produce the same amount of milk 
and fat as the 163,000 cows actually produced. 
This means that it would have required 
61,000 more cows. The hay requirements for 
these additional 61,000 cows, at 6 tons per 
cow, would have totaled 366,000 tons, which 
at $30 per ton would have totaled $11,000,000 
more, or would have required 61,000 more 
acres of land to produce the hay or hay 
equivalent. Likewise, in manpower, at 50 
cows per man, it would have required 1,200 
more men to care for these cows. 

How does this testing work affect the indi- 
vidual dairyman? Let us take a hypotheti- 
cal case of 1 dairyman with 100 cows aver- 
aging 300 pounds of fat, which is the State 
average, compared with another dairyman 
having 75 cows that average 400 pounds of 
fat. Both of these herds would produce the 
same total amount of milk and fat, while the 
man with the higher level of production 
would have to milk, care for, and feed 25 
fewer cows than the man with lower produc- 
tion. These 25 cows would require 6 tons 
of hay, or its equivalent, which would total 
150 tons of hay or $4,500. 

Now, let us take an actual case of a man 
who 1 year milked 97 cows that averaged 
311 pounds. By culling, feeding according 
to production, and adding to his herd some 
heifers that had been raised through an 
artificial breeding program, the next year 
he milked 83 cows that averaged 412 pounds. 
These average productions are very close to 
the State average and the average of all asso- 
ciation cows. However, this man milked 14 
fewer cows, but he produced 3,979 more 
pounds of fat than he produced the year 
before with the larger number of cows. This 
increased production gave him an added re- 
turn of $5,173. However, he fed concen- 
trates according to production which re- 
quired more total concentrates that he had 
fed the year before. The added concentrates 
totaled 10 tons at $70 per ton, which was 
an increased cost of $700. Deducting this 
from his added return it still left him an 
added net return of 84.473 above what he 
would have received from the total produc- 
tion of the previous year. There was, of 
course, the saving in feed for 14 cows, which 
would have amounted to 84 tons of hay, 
and the saving of labor. 

There has been considerable comment in 
the press and elsewhere about the high cost 
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of milk. However, the cost of milk has been 
consistently lower in California compared to 
the 25 major markets in the United States. 
The only place where milk has been lower 
in price has been in the Midwest area, which 
is the dairy surplus area. 

The California Dairy Industry Advisory 
Board and the California Dairy Institute both 
have stated that the reason why milk prices 
are lower in this State than in other parts 
of the country is because of the high level 
of production on our dairy farms, and the 
cost of production is considered as one of 
the factors in setting the price under the 
State milk control law. The price in Cali- 
fornia has been 1 to 2 cents below the aver- 
age of the United States and 2 tor 4 cents 
below the average price on the eastern sea- 
board where land values and overhead costs 
are similar to ours. At a saving of 1 cent 
per quart, this would mean a saving to Cali- 
fornia consumers of $15,500,000 per year. 
The California dairy industry has made a 
contribution of the economy of the State and 
has also provided a good wholesome product 
at a relatively low price to the consuming 
public. 


Uniform Grazing Bill, H. R. 4023 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1953 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, on page 
A3043 of the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD I inserted an article from 
Montana Affairs, the official publication 
of the Montana Chamber of Commerce. 
The article, entitled “Stockmen’s and 
Montana Forests,” declared that House 
bill 4023 “is not in the public interest. 
It grants a select group of stockmen 
privileges of great monetary value but 
at the same time robs his landlord, the 
general public, of a valuable part of their 
inheritance.” 

There was no disclaimer on the part of 
the Montana Chamber of Commerce. 
Therefore I assumed that the article ex- 
pressed the official opinion of the cham- 
ber. However, in the last issue of Mon- 
tana Affairs there is an article by the 
Montana Stockgrowers Association in 
behalf of the bill. I call attention to the 
accompanying note wherein the Mon- 
tana State Chamber of Commerce states 
that it has taken no official stand on this 
legislation. Following the statement by 
the Montana Stockgrowers Association, 
I include as a part of my remarks the 
statement of Mr. Gordon McGowan, 
Highwood, Mont., before the subcommit- 
tee of the House Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. Mr. MeGowan's 
statement on behalf of the National As- 
sociation of Soil Conservation Districts 
indicates why the bill allegedly to make 
uniform the system of governmental 
leases on grazing lands has been criti- 
cized by conservationists everywhere. 

The statements follow: 

UNIFORM Grazinc BILL, R. R. 4023 

(By Montana Stockgrowers Association) 

(Eprron's Note—Last month the oppo- 
nents’ side of the controversial uniform 
grazing bill was reviewed. The stockgrowers 
(proponents) present their views with this 
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article. The State chamber has not taken an 
Official stand, nor does it expect to, at this 
writing.) 

H. R. 4023 is the result of years of study 
by a representative group interested in mul- 
tiple use of Federal lands who desire to 
bring a degree of uniformity and stability 
into the management and use of our west- 
ern Federal grazing land. This proposal 
deals with a problem that is not widely un- 
derstood. Unfortunately, it has been used 
by those who find it politically opportune to 
attack measures sponsored by members of 
the majority party. This has created un- 
necessary alarm in many quarters. 

Approximately 50 percent of the land area 
of the 14 Western States is owned by the 
Federal Government. Management of this 
land is divided among a number of Federal 
agencies. Each of the agencies permits use 
of the lands, but each follows a different 
procedure, charges a different fee, and has 
different rules and regulations. It is un- 
questionably in the best interests of conser- 
vation and proper land use to establish a 
uniform system for the management of this 
important Federal property, including 35 
million acres in Montana alone. It is the 
responsibility of Congress, under the Reor- 
ganization Act, to examine the management 
of these Federal properties and to make 
such recommendations as will best serve the 
public interest. 


LANDLORD-TENANT RELATIONS 


To get a proper perspective, it must be 
understood that we are dealing with a pas- 
toral landlord-tenant relationship, in which 
all of the people of the country are the 
landlord, the Federal agency is the landlord’s 
agent, and the users of the areas—whether 
it be for recreation, lumbering, grazing, or 
something else—are the tenants. You and 
I are absentee landlords. We have turned 
control of this property over to Federal 
agents and we have little or no legal restric- 
tion upon the rule-making and enforcement 
powers these agents exercise over our tenants. 

In the case of grazing, the history of land- 
lord-tenant relationships over the years has 
confirmed the fact that good results cannot 
be expected unless there is a reasonable de- 
gree of security or tenure. The tenant is 
not likely—indeed cannot afford—to im- 
Prove a property if he does not have the 
assurance of tenure. In other words, ex- 
perience shows that the best interests of the 
landlord require that the tenant know the 
rules and have some measure of security in 
his use. 

For 19 years we have had the Taylor Graz- 
ing Act to govern the use of public grazing 
lands under the management of the Depart- 
ment of Interior. It has been successful in 
assuring wise use of the land, reasonable 
expectancy of tenure so long as the privi- 
lege of use is not abused, and it has helped 
in proper conservation of the Federal range. 

No similar law governs the use of national 
forest lands for grazing. The law sets forth 
the terms and conditions under which for- 
ests may be used for lumbering, mining, 
Water development, wildlife, and recreation. 
But with regard to grazing, the law is vague 
and sketchy. In a nation founded upon gov- 
ernment by law, the livestock user of the 
forest finds himself subject instead to gov- 
ernment by men, by administrative decision 
and regulations, which allow the tenant no 
final appeal to the courts. This is an ob- 
vious defect. Grazing is an important eco- 
nomic factor in our economy, the only means 
of harvesting the grass in large areas of the 
forests, and contributes greatly to fire pro- 
tection. 


PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to correct this deficiency. It would take the 
best of the laws, regulations, and practices 
developed by long experience, and combine 
them into a comprehensive law that will 


provide proper use and management of the 
grazing areas. 

There are, of course, some matters in 
which the various leasing agencies are in 
agreement now. For example, both the 
Taylor Grazing Act and the Granger Forest 
Service Act provide for local advisory boards. 
These boards, which include representatives 
of wildlife groups as well as grazing users. 
have been very helpful in improving 
relations between the groups, ironing out 
differences and providing better manage- 
ment. Both the forest service and the land 
management bureau encourage these boards. 

Where there are differences it is proposed 
to take advantage of the experience gained 
under each system and adopt what is best. 
An example is found in the provisions for 
court review of certain disputes. The Taylor 
Grazing Act provides for such review, but 
forest regulations do not. It is proposed to 
extend this basic American right to all. 
Every citizen is entitled to appeal to the 
courts when he feels he is injured. It is 
interesting to note, however, that under the 
Taylor Act, in 19 years, only 12 cases have 
gone to court. 

This bill would also write into the law the 
regulations set up by the Forest Service, and 
already in the Taylor law, concerning owner- 
ship of commensurate property in order to 
qualify for range permits. Renewal of per- 
mits and transfer are also covered. These 
provisions have grown up from experience 
already mentioned—that a tenant with se- 
curity of occupation is the best tenant and 
custodian of our property. However, all of 
these provisions are subject to section II of 
the bill, which reads as follows: 

“Nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued to restrict the power of the Secretary, 
in his discretion, to limit or discontinue the 
grazing use of any lands under his jurisdic- 
tion for the purpose of preventing injury to 
said lands from grazing, or to change the 
use of any such lands from grazing to any 
other authorized use.” 

The proposed legislation is not a land-grab 
bill as it has been called. It does not 
take 1 acre from Federal ownership or trans- 
fer 1 acre from any agency to another. It 
provides a legal basis for grazing permits, but 
it states expressly: The issuance of a permit 
pursuant to the provisions of this act shall 
not create any right, title, interest, or estate 
in or to the lands or in any limit or restrict 
any right, title, or interest of the United 
States in such lands.” Further, section 12 
expressly provides that nothing in the law 
may interfere or restrict the right to hunt 
or fish on the lands concerned, or the right 
of access to the lands. 


RANGE IMPROVEMENTS 


There are other provisions which provide 
for and encourage the conservation and im- 
provement of the grazing lands by the Gov- 
ernment and the livestock growers who are 
permitted to use them. In Montana, where 
livestock is a principal industry, we think it 
is generally recognized that the stockman, 
perhaps more than anyone else, is directly 
concerned with maintaining healthy range 
conditions, good grass, and proper conserva- 
tion practices. For many years past, live- 
stock men and the Government have co- 
operated in range improvements, and this is 
to be encouraged. 

A careful reading of the bill reveals noth- 
ing to support the violent attacks that have 
been made upon it. 

Section 12 says specifically that nothing 
in the bill shail be construed or admin- 
istered “in any way to diminish or impair 
any right to the use and possession of water 
for mining, agriculture, manufacturing, or 
other purposes * * * grazing privileges 
* + * shall be safeguarded, but the issuance 
of a permit * * * shall not create any right, 
title, interest or estate in or to the lands, or 
in any way limit or restrict * * * interest 
of the United States.“ 
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It further specifies that the act does not 
alter or restrict hunting and fishing rights 
and that it does not vest in any gazing per- 
mit i.older “any right whatsoever to inter- 
fere with any multiple use of such lands.” 
It specifically protects right-of-way and in- 
gress or egress permits, end permits for 
“prospecting, locating, developing, mining, 
leasing, or patenting the mineral resources” 
of permittee rangelands. 

It is hard indeed to read “giveaway” into 
that kind of language. 


THE UNIFORM FEDERAL Grazinc Lanp Act, 
H. R. 4023, as IT AFFECTS THE NATIONAL 
FORESTS IN MONTANA—STATEMENT OF GOR- 
pon McGowan, HrcHwoop, Mont. 


The wording of section 5 (b) establishes 
joint authority between the grazing advisory 
boards and the Secretary of Agriculture in 
the administration of the national forest 
range lands. If put into effect, this would 
mean that the 800 or more stockmen's ad- 
visory boards would have the balance of 
power and be able to veto the action of the 
Secretary. If such legal authority is granted 
the stockmen, it could very well establish 
a precedent for other single interest groups 
to obtain similar legislation for the purpose 
of obtaining control over the management 
of other national forest resources. 

Grazing advisory boards as referred to in 
the act shall consist of not less than 3 nor 
more than i2 members who shall be national 
forest grazing permittees in the area for 
which such board is constituted, plus pro- 
vision for one wildlife representative to be 
appointe by the State fish and game de- 
partment and who may serve in an advisory 
capacity only. There are many situations 
where the range lands embrace important 
watersheds which provide the water supply 
for large cities and important irrigation res- 
ervoirs. The forage actually produced on a 
watershed may not be more than enough to 
feed the livestock of over 1 or 2 families, 
while thousands of people and many large 
industries located downstream may be en- 
tirely dependent upon the water that it pro- 
duces. The proposed act, however, does not 
permit the downstream interests to have 
representation on the grazing advisory board 
and they would be denied any voice in the 
management of such watersheds. 

Sections 6 (a) and 7 would freeze all 
existing permits, including temporary per- 
mits, in the hands of the permittees now 
holding them. They fix the right of the per- 
mittees to graze or sell their permits with 
or without the approval of the public lands 
administrators, which means that the stock- 
men not only secure stability of tenure, but 
would obtain vested rights that extend even 
to their heirs and assigns. Public ranges 
would be locked up for the benefit of present 
permit holders and there would be no means 
by which others could secure grazing rights 
except throug: the procedure of purchase. 

Under the above-named sections, the per- 
mittee could sublease his grazing permit at 
a substantial profit and without the ap- 
proval of the Public Land Administrator. 
For example, an operator could be paying 
an established rate of 90 cents per animal- 
month for grazing on the national forest. 
On the other hand, private pasture is being 
leased at the rate of $4.50 per animal-month 
and the operator is able to secure the same 
rate by subleasing his grazing permit. The 
profits would be in proportion to the number 
of stock involved. Watersheds could be 
damaged under such practices, since the 
lessees would have only temporary tenure 
and would have less incentive to extend full 
cooperation in carrying out the best range- 
management practices. 

Section 6 (b) freezes present grazing allot- 
ment boundaries and the kinds of livestock 
grazing thereon. It cancels the authority of 
the Administrator to make any adjustments 
or changes, although such changes might be 
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made for good land use or efficient produc- 
tion of livestock. 

Under present practices, any increases in 
grazing capacities that are the result of pri- 
vate expenditures in range reseeding and im- 
provement normally accrue to the indi- 
viduals making such expenditures. When 
increases are secured by the expenditure of 
public funds, the dependency of all operators 
living nearby is considered. 

Section 6 (b) provides that all increases 
must be given to existing permittees, regard- 
less of the fact that they might be obtained 
at the expense of the general taxpayer. 

Section 7 prevents any transfer reduction 
and converts the grazing permits into prop- 
erty rights which can be bought and sold 
on the open market. It removes the present 
ceiling which may be applied to individual 
permits to prevent monopolies and make 
forage on public lands available to depend- 
ent livestock operators as necessary to pro- 
vide them with minimum-sized economic 
units. The proposed legislation thus opens 
the door to the creation of huge monopolies 
and legalizes the speculation in the acquisi- 
tion and sale of grazing preferences. 

Section 10 of the act places the adminis- 
tration of grazing on the national forests 
under the Administrative Procedures Act. 
The technical administration of renewable 
resources on the public lands was purposely 
eliminated when that act was passed. Al- 
though changes in kind of land use are ex- 
empted from the provisions of the Adminis- 
trative Procedures Act, technical range ad- 
ministration and day-to-day management by 
professional career men would be subject to 
a court review. The cost of formal hearings 
and the long delays that would be involved 
would lead to administrative complexities 
and permit the continuation of destructive 
practices over a period of years pending final 
court determination. The permittee could 
maintain the status quo and the Adminis- 
trator's hands would be tied, although re- 
sources and watersheds might be undergoing 
damage. 

The proposed act provides that any viola- 
tions of the provisions thereof or of any rule 
or regulation authorized by the act shall be 

unishable by a fine of not more than $500. 
lequate provisions now exist for handling 
violations on national forest lands, regard- 
less of whether they involve grazing or other 
uses. As worded, this section places viola- 
tors of grazing regulations in a special cate- 
gory under which they would be submitted 
to a less severe penalty than persons who 
violate the general regulations pertaining to 
national forest lands. 


Request for Justice Clark To Testify 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1953 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
place in the Recorp several recent edi- 
torials supporting the action of the Keat- 
ing subcommittee in requesting that 
Justice Clark testify as to matters which 
occurred during the time he was Attor- 
ney General of the United States. The 
editorials follow: 

[From the Washington News] 
JUSTICE CLARK AND ODORS 
Representative KENNETH B. KEATING, chair- 


man of the House subcommittee investigat- 
ing the past operations of the Justice De- 


partment, says he detects an odor about 
recent testimony on how some of the De- 
partment's ex-bigwigs handled the settle- 
ment in a tax case. 

One of the figures involved in this case 
is former Attorney General Tom C. Clark, 
now a Supreme Court justice. 

There seems to be some uncertainty about 
whether to invite Mr. Clark to testify, or 
whether he can be subpenaed. 

There has been an odor about a number 
of peculiar manipulations in the Justice 
Department while Mr. Clark was its head, 
according to testimony before the Keating 
committee, and its predecessor, the Chelf 
committee. 

The committee would have no business 
summoning Justice Clark to testify about 
his actions on the Supreme Court. But his 
conduct as Attorney General is a different 
matter. One of the purposes of the cur- 
rent investigation is to find out whether 
new laws can be written which will pre- 
vent fixes and discriminations in the Depart- 
ment. 

As a former Attorney General, with spe- 
cial knowledge of what went on in the De- 
partment during his term, Mr. Clark ought 
to be willing, even anxious, to testify. So 
he should be invited. 


{From the Christian Science Monitor] 
Mr. CLaRK 's CLEAR DUTY 

A House judiciary subcommittee headed 
by Representative KENNETH B. KEATING, 
Republican, has sent a letter to Supreme 
Court Justice Tom C. Clark asking him to 
appear before it and answer questions con- 
cerning certain events which took place 
while he was Attorney General. The invi- 
tation raises 2 questions—1 clouded by con- 
stitutional doubts, the other crystal clear. 
Congress can certainly invite a member of 
the judiciary to testify before it. But can 
Congress compel compliance? If the ques- 
tions concern judicial actions, there is doubt 
that the judge so invited could testify even 
voluntarily—and much doubt that he could 
be compelled to appear for any purpose other 
than in answer to an impeachment. 

But the Keating committee wishes to 
query Mr. Justice Clark not about his ac- 
tions as a judge but as Attorney General. 
And it is an invitation, not a subpena. Even 
here it is the opinion of Chief 
Justice Fred Vinson will be sought before 
Mr. Clark's answer is given. The Constitu- 
tion’s separation of powers is too positive to 
be lightly interpreted. 

The second question is: Should Mr. Jus- 
tice Clark appear before the Keating com- 
mittee if he legally can do so? And the 
answer is an unqualified yes. 

From the notorious Kansas City vote 
frauds on through numberous tax cases, 
charges, rumors, and suspicions have in- 
vidiously brought in the name of Tom C. 
Clark as the then Attorney General. True, 
the Chelf committee, which did as fair and 
fearless a job as its successor, the Keating 
committee has been doing, adjudged Mr, 
Clark guilty of “exceedingly improper judg- 
ment” in the Kansas City case but of noth- 
ing affecting his integrity. Still the parade 
of testimony on tax cases has been doing less 
than nothing to dispel the ugly cloud hang- 
ing over a member of the Highest Court. 

Justice Clark owes it to himself and to 
his country to accept any proper opportunity 
to clear up his connections, if any, with 
these matters once and for all. 


— 


[From the New York Herald Tribune] 
A NECESSARY INVESTIGATION 
The House Judiciary Subcommittee which 
has been investigating the past actions of 
the Justice Department continues to extract 
evidence that tax matters have been han- 
died in what former Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral T. Lamar Caudle has termed “a highly 
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unorthodox manner.” This is a question of 
current concern. High taxes are, in them- 
selves, a heavy burden for the citizenry; un- 
less the tax laws are administered with equi- 
ty and honesty, the effect upon the Govern- 
ment revenues and the morale of the tax- 
payers would be very serious. A new admin- 
istration is now in office, dedicated to the 
task of restoring efficiency and integrity to 
every branch of the Government service, and 
at no point are these qualities more neces- 
sary than in the agencies which collect taxes 
and enforce the tax laws. The subcommit- 
tee headed by Representative KENNETH B. 
KEATING has been entrusted with the work 
of exposing techniques of evasion and sources 
of influence which have affected these opera- 
tions, and is doing a sober and responsible 
job of it. 

The subcommittee is due to expire on June 
30. It is reported that a great deal of con- 
flicting pressure is being brought upon the 
House leadership and on the Judiciary Com- 
mittee—on the one hand, to let the sub- 
committee die on schedule, and on the other 
to continue its activities beyond June 30. 
To the public, it is important that the work 
go on so long as there is any new informa- 
tion to be brought to light on tax-enforce- 
ment procedures. This is not a question of 
rehashing old scandals but simply of finding 
out how the Nation’s revenues can best be 
guarded against those who, through political 
favoritism, fraud, or collusion with officials, 
seek to avoid carrying their just share of the 
tax load. The subcommittee's life should be 
extended, 


Example of the Wisconsin Dairy 
Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1953 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call attention to the following report 
covering a check made by the Wiscon- 
sin Department of Agriculture, showing 
the per capita consumption of butter 
by the Wisconsin dairy farmers. 

Wisconsin dairy farmers are setting 
a shining example when it comes to 
buying and using butter. 

And Badger dairymen have upped the 
per capita consumption in their families 
far above the national average of 8.8 
pounds per person. 

The Wisconsin Department of Agri- 
culture’s Markets Division checked 
dairy plants in three widely separated 
areas of the State and came up with 
some startling figures. 

In the Neillsville area, dairy plant 
records there revealed a steady increase 
in butter sales to plant patrons since 
1950. The 400 family members con- 
sumed an average of 28.7 pounds per 
person during the past 3 years and pur- 
chases there jumped from 106 pounds 
per family in 1950 to 131 pounds in 1952. 

In the Juneau area a total of 166,775 
pounds of butter was sold to dairy plant 
patrons. Using an average of 6 persons 
to a family, this resulted in a per capita 
consumption of 20.8 pounds for 1952. 
The survey showed further that many 
of the patrons in these areas were also 
buying butter from sources other than 
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the dairy plant which would raise the 
per capita figure even more. 

In the area east of Lake Winnebago, 
dairy plant members bought an average 
of 122 ½ pounds of butter per family 
with an average per capita consumption 
of 20.4 pounds. 


Our Hawaiian Heritage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1953 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
entitled “Our Hawaiian Heritage,” by 
Samuel Wilder King, at Kawaiahao 
Church memorial services, celebrating 
Kamehameha the Great’s birthday, June 
7, 1953: 


We are celebrating today the birthday an- 
niversary of Kamehameha the Great. Al- 
though the exact date of his birth is not 
known, June 11 is the day designated as his 
anniversary, and the services today are in 
commemoration of that event. 

Kamehameha is the outstanding hero of 
ancient Hawaii. Born shortly before Captain 
Cook discovered these islands, he was a youth 
when Cook visited Hawaii in 1778. 

When Captain Vancouver again visited Ha- 
wall, Kamehameha was already an important 
chief, beginning his conquest of the islands 
through the consolidation of his rule over the 
Island of Hawaii. 

His conquest of all the islands—except 
Kauai, which came under his rule by peace- 
ful concession through the wise statesman- 
ship of Kaumualii—prepared Hawaii for the 
onslaught of western civilization, 

Although Kamehameha was a ruthless 
warrior in battle, he became a wise and 
kindly ruler in peace. He gave Hawaii for 
the first time in its history a unified govern- 
ment and stopped the internecine warfare— 
the struggle for power between the differ- 
ent island kings and even between district 
chiefs—that had ravaged the land for nearly 
200 years before his time. 

His famous Mamalahoe Kanawal, the Law 
of the Splintered Paddle, brought peace and 
security to all—the old and the young, the 
common people, and the high chiefs. He en- 
forced upon the latter obedience to his will— 
to lessen their demands upon the maka- 
ainana. 

He organized a government which fitted 
the needs of the times and earned the re- 
spect of the foreigners who came to Hawaii 
in steadily increasing numbers, and he 
founded a dynasty which continued to rule 
the islands for nearly a hundred years. 

We rightly place him foremost among great 
Hawaiians. 

Our heritage from the great Kamehameha 
was the preservation of Hawaii as a united 
nation until we achieved annexation to the 
United States. 

His son, Kamehameha III, while a man 
of different temperament and character, was 
equally outstanding. During Kamehameha 
III's time, the transaction from the ancient 
culture and pantheism was completed. 

During his long reign, Hawaii became a 
Christian community and an established 
constitutional monarchy. Its independence 
was recognized by the great nations of the 
world. 

Sole owner of all the lands of Hawaii, 
Kamehameha III showed his nobility of 


character and his concern for the welfare of 
his people by his approval of the Great Ma- 
hele, the division of the land between the 
Crown, the Chiefs, and the People, and the 
granting of fee simple titles to the awardees, 

This termination of the old feudal sys- 
tem of land tenure freed Hawaii from the 
evil landlordism and tenancy, and gave an 
impetus to the development of our indus- 
tries that would not otherwise have been 
possible. Every land title in Hawaii traces 
back to this gift, this surrender of sole 
ownership, that Kamehameha III promul- 
gated in 1846. 

Also occupying a place in the Hawailan 
hall of fame is Prince Jonah Kuhio Kalani- 
analoe. He was the leader of the Hawaiian 
people in the change from the status of an 
independent people to that of citizens of an 
incorporated territory of the United States. 

As the standardbearer of the Republican 
Party, he was elected to Congress 10 times, 
and represented us in Washington for nearly 
20 years. Born a high chief, made a Prince 
by Royal Patent, he became the Alii Maka- 
ainana, the Citizen Prince, as an American 
citizen, 

During his lifetime, Hawali acquired and 
absorbed the democratic processes of the 
American system of government. 

His crowning achievement was the passage 
through Congress of the Hawaiian Homes 
Commission Act. Under the provisions of 
this legislation, incorporated as a part of 
our basic law, native Hawaiians, as defined 
by the act, are able to obtain homesites, 
farms, and ranches, from lands set aside for 
that purpose. 

The program authorized by the act has 
made steady progress in the past 30 years, 
and will continue to extend and expand its 
activities, In fulfillment of Kuhio’s ardent 
hope for the rehabilitation of his people up- 
on the land, 

Other Hawaiian leaders, rulers during the 
days of the monarchy, and elected spokesmen 
during the short period of the Republic 
and since under our territorial government, 
have made their contributions to develop 
in this community one of the unique ex- 
amples of democracy in the world. 

Our Hawaiian heritage has been enriched 
by legacies from our Hawaiian progenitors 
in many ways, but the greatest legacy they 
left us is their spirit of kindness and toler- 
ance; in a word, the spirit of Aloha. 

You will remember that the great Kame- 
hameha surrounded himself with men like 
John Young and Isaac Davis, and many 
others. These men were adopted by him, 
and by the Hawaiians generally, as fellow 
Hawaiians. 

The Hawalian character had no envy or 
jealously of the foreigners who came to 
these shores to become a part of the Ha- 
waiian community. 

Our history from the time of Kameha- 
meha down to our annexation to the United 
States is filled with many names of men of 
Caucasian and other ancestry who became 
devoted Hawaiians in spirit, if not in blood. 
They served the monarchy and the repub- 
lic with loyalty and complete unselfishness, 
devoting themselves to the welfare of their 
adopted land. They were respected and 
loved by the Hawaiian people whom they 
served, and are remembered in our history 
as great public servants. 

It was an ancient custom in Hawali to 
adopt the children of relatives, and no dis- 
tinction was made by parents between the 
adopted children and their own natural chil- 
dren. In other words the Keiki Hanai was 
as dearly loved as the Keiki Hanau. 

When the Hawaiian people became almost 
decimated by the inroads of diseases and 
epidemics against which they had no immu- 
nities, the Government sought immigrants 
to repopulate these islands and to help de- 
velop our resources. The same spirit of 
friendliness was extended to the immigrants. 
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Many came here to better their economic 
condition, in response to our call, and their 
labor established the foundations of the 
wealth we share today. The Hawaiian peo- 
ple made them welcome and befriended 
them, without race prejudice and with tol- 
erance of the differences in customs and lan- 
guage that existed. 

The Hawaiian Government made no dis- 
tinction between these immigrants and the 
native population. The doors of opportu- 
nity were open to all, including the educa- 
tional facilities of the community, without 
regard to race or ancestry. 

The spirit of friendship among all our 
people has continued. 

It is a principle of all great religions, and 
certainly of the Christian faith, and the 
basis of American democracy, that all men 
are created equal, that every person is an 
individual soul, whose position in life is de- 
termined by his own character and ability. 
This fundamental conception became a part 
of the Hawaiian philosophy of life, with the 
adoption of Christianity, and as part of the 
democracy which replaced the old ideas of 
hereditary aristocracy. 

Today we have in Hawaii a community of 
half a million people of diverse origin. While 
each group respects its own and the others 
cultural background, we are bound together 
as one people in mutual friendship and in 
common loyalty to the nation of which we 
are apart. We are proud of this accomplish- 
ment, when we see a world divided, racially 
and nationally. 

We see efforts made to create class dis- 
tinctions, and we see the dignity of nran as 
a liberty-loving individual being denied. 

We Hawaiians, and when I use the term 
“Hawaiian” I speak not only of those of pure 
Hawaiian ancestry but also of those whose 
ancestry comes in part from the ancient 
people of these islands, should never permit 
any prejudice based on racial or class differ- 
ences to divert us from this great heritage 
of kindness. 

We should not forget the great contribu- 
tions made to this community by those of 
other races; those who brought Christianity 
to these islands; those who loyally served 
Hawali during its existence as a nation; and 
those whose labor helped establish our in- 
dustries. 

We have fellow citizens who have resided 
in Hawali from 2 to 5 generations, who have 
no other home except Hawaii, whose devo- 
tion to the best interests of these islands 
is beyond question, 

As we continue to live together, we become 
More and more one people, and whether 
of Hawaiian blood or not, we will all be 
Hawaiians in spirit. To believe otherwise, or 
to attempt to establish ourselves as a sepa- 
rate group, is to deny our ancient heritage, 
and to repudiate the practice of our own 
Hawaiian leaders, who took to their hearts 
and into their families, those who came here 
to become one of us. 

Our great gift to the Hawaii of the future 
is the spirit of kindness, of friendliness, we 
inherited from old Hawaii. We have the 
responsibility to share with all our fellow 
citizens this Hawaiian heritage, the spirit 
of Aloha, 


Distress Signal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 22, 1953 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call attention to an editorial from the 
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Marshfield News-Herald, Marshfield, 
Wis., on June 18, 1953. This editorial 
clearly sets forth the vulnerable position 
of the American farmer today. Labor, 
management, and the steel industry 
must realize these facts. The editorial 
is as follows: 
DISTRESS SIGNAL 


We who dwell in the Farm Belt are not 
noted among the denizens of the industrial 
sections for our perspicacity, but all too often 
those who live among the grass roots have a 
firmer grasp of the fundamentals of the 
American way of life than those whose Vision 
is obscured by the smoke of the steel mills. 

So it is worthy of note that dairy farmers 
and those who live side by side with them in 
the villages and cities of America’s Dairyland 
are gravely perturbed by the steel industry’s 
latest demonstration of contempt for the 
rest of the country. Sometimes we country 
cousins have sharper eyes for danger signals 
than those who live among the tall buildings. 

The past week’s boost in the wages of steel- 
workers and the consequent rise in the price 
of all-important steel is unpleasantly remi- 
niscent of the pattern of the late 192078, 
when the Nation blithely adopted a policy of 
“to hell with the farmers” and never realized 
until it was too late that the farmers couldn’t 
go there alone. And they didn’t have to, 
for when the crash came they had plenty of 
company. 

Agriculture and industry, whether or not 
the steel people realize it, are more closely 
associated today than ever before. The 
farmer's standard of living is geared to the 
steel industry, which is the source of the 
mechanization that makes it possible for so 
few to feed so many. Therefore only chaos 
can result from boosting steel prices at a 
time when farm prices are declining. Trade 
between agriculture and industry cannot be 
a one-way street—industry cannot expect to 
buy cheap food if it prices its own products 
beyond the farmer’s reach. 


Famous Woman Railroad Telegrapher 
Dies at 89 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1953 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, an- 
other chapter in the history of the win- 
ning of the West closed last week with 
the death of Mrs. Nellie Bailiff, 89, one 
of the last of the oldtime railroad teleg- 
raphers. 

Mrs. Bailiff and her husband spent 
their lives at lonely outposts in the desert 
keeping our communication lines open. 
The Congress can well be proud of the 
fine service rendered by Mrs. Bailiff and 
the other railroad telegraphers. 

The following article appeared in the 
Los Angeles Times of June 17, 1953, de- 
scribing the service of Mrs. Bailiff: 
FAMOUS WOMAN RAILROAD TELEGRAPHER DIES 

AT 89 

Mrs. Nellie Bailiff, 89, a railroad telegrapher 
and a railroader in the rich tradition of the 
old days of railroading, is dead. 

She died Sunday at her home, 2312 Moreno 
Drive. 

She was famous among western railroad 
men for decades. They called her the Lady 
of the Desert. Hundreds of rail engineers, 


firemen, and brakemen, along with a road 
president or so, mourn her death. 


OPENED WIRE OUTPOST 


But hardly any of them have enough sen- 
iority to remember when she and her hus- 
band, Daniel, opened the Southern Pacific’s 
desert telegraph outpost west of Palm 
Springs at Cabazon in 1890. She was one 
of the first women railroad telegraphers in 
the Nation. 

When her husband died in 1906—killed 
in a railroad accident—she remained at the 
lonely way station, tapping the vital mes- 
sages. She had six children to support and 
to see to their education. 

For years she carried the family groceries 
by horseback from Banning 6 miles away. 

Friendly engineers and firemen helped get 
her oldest daughter to and from school in 
Banning. 

KINDLY RAILROADERS 


There was no stopping of trains permitted 
at Cabazon but somehow engineers always 
managed to slow their engines to a crawl at 
that station and firemen were ever willing to 
scoop the little girl out of her mother’s arms 
and into the cab headed for the stop at 
Banning. 

Long after the last of the children had 
been educated, Mrs. Bailiff retired in 1922— 
an old-timer with hundreds of friends among 
the railroadmen and with thousands and 
thousands of acquaintances, each represent- 
ed at least by a wave of the hand as they 
rumbled past the tiny Cabazon station, 


TWO RAILROAD SONS 


Two of her three boys became railroadmen. 
One of them, Bert, an engineer on the desert 
run, was to take orders handed up to him 
in his cab by his mother before she retired. 
The second railroading son, Ed, superin- 
tended the closing down of the Cabazon 
station, its usefulmess over. Ed died last 
year. 

Her third son is George Bailiff, who re- 
mained at Cabazon to become a rancher. 

Mrs. Bailiff’s three daughters are Miss J. 
May Bailiff—the one who rode to school on 
a train—Mrs. Ivalou Bollinger, John who 
retired last year after 45 years as a South- 
land teacher; Mrs. Muriel Ball, a vocational 
nurse at General Hospital, and Marshall 
High School teacher. 

Funeral services will be conducted for Mrs. 

Bailiff today at Wiefel’s Mortuary in Ban- 
ning. 
Mrs. Bailiff kept in touch after retirement 
with the old-timers from presidents on down. 
And she met with delight and resounding 
anecdotes the other telegraphers whom she 
had never seen but with whom she had often 
talked via the clicking keys. 

The Lady of the Desert was a good rail- 
roadman, 


The Bricker Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, Iam including as part of my remarks 
a timely editorial from the Monroe Eve- 
ning Times entitled Mr. Bricker’s Idea.” 
I call it to the attention of all Mem- 
bers of this House who are interested in 
this issue. 

Mn. Bricker’s IDEA 

Senator Bricker, whose proposal for a 
limitation on treaty making powers has 
stirred a furious storm, went to the White 
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House yesterday to talk over his bill with 
President Eisenhower. 

It has been an open secret that the ad- 
ministration views the Bricker plan with 
firm opposition belief. It feels the proposed 
constitutional amendment would impose a 
restraint on the executive powers, danger- 
ous in emergency and of obvious handicap 
in more deliberate diplomatic dealings. 

The Ohio Senator denies this would be the 
result of his plan. He came away from the 
White House meeting with an expression of 
confidence that his differences with the 
White House on this issue can be settled. 

He and the President, Bricker said, have 
the same objectives in mind. The only ques- 
tion separating them, Bricker claimed, was 
in the matter of wording of the constitu- 
tional amendment. 

In fact, Bricker went so far as to say he 
would be agreeable to any change or modi- 
fication if the proposal still would prevent 
treaties which deprive Americans of their 
rights under the Constitution. 

In saying that and also in his initial pur- 
pose of the proposal, Bricker had in mind 
the blunders of Teheran, Yalta, and Pots- 
dam, errors of secret negotiations which 
have brought termendous sacrifice to the 
American people. Even today we are not 
certain as to the extent of the agreements 
made in those places. We do know they gave 
Russia and the communistic world a running 
start in the battle to destroy the Western 
World. 

BrickeEr’s motives are being denounced as 
“isolationist.” That moth-eaten tag of de- 
rision was brought to light again in the 
dispute over his proposal, as well as in the 
reporting last week of the Wisconsin GOP 
convention’s vote of censure for Senator 
Wiley’s opposition to the Bricker idea, 

It’s about time the internationalists dis- 
covered that isolation is taking on a new 
meaning in the turn of joint defense affairs. 
Our allies, now that the program of pouring 
billions into Europe is about to be curtailed, 
seem to feel it would be a good idea if the 
United States gave up its leadership role and 
returned to an isolated status. 

They do not seem to believe the danger 
of communism is as bad as we have made 
out. In fact, many of these allies are pre- 
pared to seek markets for their goods in the 
Red countries. They resent our restraints 
in this direction, openly and stubbornly. 

We believe Senator Bricker’s idea that 
Congress should pass on treaties is a good 
one. If, as Senator WILEY states, it poses a 
dangerous situation in conduct of executive 
authority, then the proposal probably should 
be revised. 

But, whatever is done, let’s not discard 
completely an effort directed at halting an 
era of giving away the United States—unless 
the people vote it that way. 


Tin and Foreign Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1953 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, this morning’s Washington 
Post contained an editorial on the sub- 
ject of tin and its relationship to for- 
eign policy. The question of continuing 
the smelting of tin ore in the United 
States is far-reaching and complicated. 
I am glad to see that the Washington 
Post recognizes this particular angle of 
the problem. I am also glad to note 
that there is a growing interest on the 
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subject among those high up in admin- 
istration circles. 

Whether this Nation is to maintain a 
smelter of its own—the only one in this 
hemisphere—is of critical importance at 
this dangerous time in our history. The 
smelter in Texas City, Tex., was built 
during World War II when the supply 
of tin from Europe and the Far East was 
so doubtful. The prospect of an ade- 
quate supply from those sources remains 
doubtful today, and, considering the 
location of our potential enemies, it is 
even more doubtful for the future. 

Since tin is required in every piece of 
machinery which has moving parts, the 
United States would be very foolish to 
take any chances of having its tin supply 
again curtailed and perhaps completely 
stopped should we be faced with another 
world struggle. 

The smelter operates today under 
Public Law 723 of the 8ist Congress. 
For some years, I have proposed legis- 
lation which would dispose of it to pri- 
vate enterprise. I hope that recognition 
of the many-sided problem, including 
that of foreign policy, will prompt the 
Congress to take early action looking 
toward the continued operation of the 
Texas City smelter, preferably by private 
enterprise. 

Careful attention is invited to the edi- 
torial which follows: 

TIN AND FOREIGN POLICY 

Now is the time for American diplomacy 
and economic policy to work hand in hand 
respecting Bolivia. The Paz Estenssoro 
government there has given an encouraging 
sign of moderation in its agreement to com- 
pensate stockholders in the nationalized 
Patino tin mines—approximately half of 
whom are American. Presumably similar 
agreements will be worked out for the 
Aramayo and Hochschild properties. If the 
interest of American investors is fairly pro- 
tected, then the United States ought to be 
reasonable, too, in resuming tin purchases. 

The test of whether the agreements are 
fair will He in the valuations placed upon 
the tin properties—and these still must be 
negotiated. In this respect the Paz Estens- 
soro government has yet to make a practical 
demonstration of its reasonableness. But it 
is clear that Bolivia must sell tin in order 
to pay anything. The agreement with the 
Patino Corp. provides for the setting aside of 
@ percentage of the receipts from sales, vary- 
ing with the price, for compensation to the 
owners of the nationalized mines. 

It is also clear that the clock cannot be 
turned back tn Bolivia. Nationalization, for 
good or evil, is a fait accompli. As a matter 
of fact, the Paz Estenssoro government, de- 
spite its totalitarian antecedents, has turned 
out to be a good deal more moderate than 
was expected. Certainly, if there were to be 
an economic collapse, the premium would be 
on extremism and Bolivia would get some- 
thing far worse. It would, in fact, be easy 
prey for the alliance between Peron and the 
Communists. 

Whether the United States is to help sta- 
bilize the situation, however, is pretty much 
up to the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. The RFC, which operates the smelter 
for tin concentrates at Texas City, contends 
that no more tin is needed for the American 
stockpile. That may be true as a matter of 
strict economics; but more than mere eco- 
nomics is at stake in the need to prevent col- 
lapse in Bolivia and to insure a protected 
source for tin in time of war. Stubbornness 
and blindness in the RFC, in the face of re- 
peated warnings from the State Department, 


helped precipitate the revolution that 
brought Paz Estenssoro to power and resulted 
in the nationalization. Surely this time the 
President and Secretary of State. must insist 
that American economic policy serve our dip- 
lomatic interest; for if we miss this chance 
in Bolivia there may not be another. 


One of Brooklyn’s Busy Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1953 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, among 
the many prominent citizens of my dis- 
trict I am very proud to list my good 
friend, Joseph B. Cavallaro. 

As is apparent from the following ar- 
ticle written by Dorothy O’Keefe, which 
appeared in the Sunday, June 21, 1953, 
edition of the Brooklyn Eagle, Brook- 
lyn’s Man of the Week is a very active 
participant in legal, civic, and commu- 
nity affairs. As the newly elected chair- 
man of the board of higher education, 
he is, indeed, a busy man who finds him- 
self now even busier, rendering an im- 
portant public service and with no com- 
pensation, 

The article follows: 


Doctoring the financial ills of the munici- 
pal colleges is the biggest headache Joseph 
B. Cavallaro faces as chairman of the board 
of higher education. 

The newly elected borough lawyer con- 
siders underpaid teachers and overcrowded 
schools the worst areas of stress and strain 
that confront the board. 

His concern over existing conditions, which 
face an even blacker future if the city doesn't 
provide some relief, has plunged him into a 
campaign for budget revisions, 

The sharp cutbacks in the school budget, 
he claims, are too drastic in light of the 
needs of city colleges. 

If attempts to regain school funds fail, city 
colleges will have to follow through on orders 
to cut their teaching staffs. 

At a time when teachers are already over- 
burdened and underpaid, Cavallaro said, fac- 
ulty curtailments would greatly impede the 
fine work being done at city schools. 

Appointed to the board by Mayor O’Dwyer 
in 1946, Cavallaro succeeds Dr. Ordway Tead, 
who headed the board since 1938. 

Brooklyn and City Colleges stand next in 
line for relief under Cavallaro's k 

He'd like to see Brooklyn College celebrate 
a September opening of the new Arts and 
Sciences Building, and City College expand 
into the newly acquired Manhattanville Col- 
lege property in time for the fall term. Un- 
less funds for custodial help to staff the 
buildings are forthcoming the properties will 
remain indefinitely shuttered and vacant. 

Both schools sorely need the additional 
space and facilities. 

These are problems demanding immediate 
action. Once they're settled, Cavallaro has 
a few long-range ideas he’d like to get under- 
way. 

“I am very interested,” he said, “in the 
commencement of a college on Staten Island 
and the expansion of the Hunter College 
Bronx annex into a full 4-year college.” 

Hectic as these first few weeks have been 
and will continue to be, the bustle hasn't 
scared Cavallaro into retreating from his full 
round of borough activities. 
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THOROUGH BROOKLYNITE 


He’s a Brooklynite through and through. 
Born here in 1903, he was educated at Public 
School 112 and Commercial High School. He 
received his master of laws degree from 
Brooklyn Law School, after he studied at 
City College, Fordham University, where he 
received his bachelor of laws degree, and St. 
Lawrence University. St. John’s University 
awarded him an honorary doctor of laws de- 
gree in 1951. 

Before all his graduate degrees were tucked 
under his arm, Cavallaro married Linda Par- 
megiani. The couple and their five children 
live at 1337 East Fourth Street, in the house 
they have occupied since 1927. 

A member of the law firm of Wingate & 
Cullen, 142 Pierrepont Street, with whom he 
has been associated since 1923, Cavallaro was 
admitted to the bar in 1927. 

In legal, civic, and community affairs 
Cavallaro is an active member of the Brook- 
lyn and New York Bar Associations, Brook- 
lyn Red Cross and cancer committees, 
Lawyer's Club of Brooklyn, chamber of 
commerce, and the Rotary Club. He is a 
Brooklyn cochairman of the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews, trustee of the 
Industrial Home for the Blind, director of the 
Library Associates of Brooklyn College, and 
the Navy Yard District Boys’ Club, special 
attorney general, New York State Election 
Bureau, and former chairman of local school 
board No. 38. 

Busy in Italian relief, immigration, and 
social groups, Cavallaro broadcast over the 
Voice of America in Italian and English. He 
was recently named honorary member of the 
Columbia Association of the Board of Educa- 
tion, a member of the American Judicature 
Society, sponsor of the Caledonian Hospital 
expansion fund and a committee member for 
the erection of a hospital in Bay Ridge. 

In 1945, the Flatbush Community Center 
awarded Cavallaro its annual Americanism 
award. He also received the Boys’ Club of 
America medal for 15 years continuous 
service. 

IS A PAPAL KNIGHT 


A prominent Catholic layman, Cavallaro 
was appointed Knight of the Holy Sepulchre 
by Pope Pius XII, on recommendation of 
Archbishop Thomas E. Molloy, of Brooklyn, 
In 1951 he received the Brooklyn Alumni So- 
dality award for outstanding work in the 
field of Catholic activity. 

Although Cavallaro feels politics has no 
place in education, he strongly favors. close 
cooperation between city colleges and the 
city’s administrative agencies. 

“More people should interest themselves in 
polities,” he said. 

Cavallaro has had his finger on the 
borough's political pulse for the past 25 
years. He is a former chairman of the coun- 
ty committee 19th Assembly District Regu- 
lar Democratic Organization and is presently 
a director of the Woodrow Wilson Regular 
Democratic Club in the 19th Assembly 
District. 


Trip Leasing, H. R. 3203, a Necessity as 
Explained by the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY * 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1953 
Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 


American Farm Bureau Federation has 
prepared and published in the issue of 
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AFBF Official News Letter a splendid, 
clear, forceful, and convincing article ex- 
plaining the reason for the pending trip- 
leasing bill, and showing the necessity 
for its passage. 

I trust that it will be read by every 
Member of Congress. In order to surely 
bring it to the attention of the member- 
ship, I am including it as part of my re- 
marks. It reads as follows: 

AFBF WII. Urce Concress To Pass TRIP- 
LEASING BILLS 

The American Farm Bureau Federation is 
throwing its support behind two identical 
bills which would authorize trip leasing of 
exempt trucks by common motor carriers to 
further the economic and efficient transpor- 
tation of farm commodities. 

The bills, which would amend the Inter- 
state Commerce Act by restricting the au- 
thority of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion with respect to leasing of trucks by 
common carriers, were introduced by Sen- 
ator CHARLES TosEy, of New Hampshire, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, and Repre- 
sentative CHARLES WOLVERTON, of New Jersey, 
chairman of the same committee in the 
House. 

The whole controversy over trip leasing 
grew out of an order issued by the ICC on 
May 8, 1951, which directed that any lease 
entered into by an exempt trucker and a 
common carrier could in no instance be for 
less than a 30-day period. This, of course, 
had the effect of eliminating single-trip 
leases through which truckers of agricultural 
commodities have in the past been able to 
haul farm products to market and utilize 
their equipment to the maximum by getting 
a return load. 

So far the order has not become effective. 

Shortly after it was issued six separate 
actions were brought against ICC in district 
courts to enjoin the Commission’s order. 
Two of the cases reached the Supreme Court, 
which, on January 12, 1953, ruled by a 7-to-2 
majority that the Interstate Commerce Act 
authorized the ICC to regulate leasing prac- 
tices and that, therefore, the ICC order was 
valid. 

Certain legal technicalities have resulted 
in holding up any action by ICC to establish 
a new effective date of the order, but as soon 
as these technicalities have been disposed of 
‘the Commission will be in a position to do so. 

Meanwhile, AFBF and other interested 
parties are pressing for quick action by Con- 
gress to limit ICC authority over the dura- 
tion of leases or the compensation to be paid 
for trucks leased on a trip basis. 

A Government ban on trip leasing would 
deal a severe economic blow to farmers, par- 
ticularly those in isolated communities 
which have come to depend on exempt 
truckers to haul their products to market. 

Exempt haulers (those operating under 
the agricultural exemption of the Interstate 
Commerce Act) are primarily engaged in the 
transportation of raw fish and farm products. 
Their trucks may go anywhere they please 
and charge such rates as may be agreed 
upon between trucker and shipper. How- 
ever, they are not authorized to carry manu- 
factured products. 

Because it was found to be economically 
unsound for such a truck to haul a load of 
livestock or other farm commodities to mar- 
ket and return to his home base empty, the 
practice of trip leasing developed. This 
means that the trucker, to comply with the 
law, leases his truck to a motor carrier who 
is authorized to haul manufactured products 
and thus is able to obtain a pay load on the 
return trip. 

This practice enabled the exempt trucker 
to keep his farm commodity transportation 


rates down at a reasonable level and at the 
same time get maximum service from the 
vehicle he operated. 

For example, exempt truckers in the far 
midwestern range country sometimes haul 
livestock three or four hundred miles or more 
to markets. They depend on a “pay load” 
back to say in business. It can readily be 
seen that these truckers would practically be 
forced out of business if trip leasing were 
eliminated and they were forced to “dead- 
head” on the return trip. The only other al- 
ternative would be higher rates to farmers 
for the one-way haul. 

AFBF points out that neither regulated 
motor carriers nor railroads are mobile 
enough in their operations to handle farm- 
to-market hauls. 

Common carriers are, generally speaking, 
restricted to definite routes which may pro- 
hibit them from picking up products on the 
farm. Moreover, those who may be author- 
ized to haul such commodities are not likely 
to provide good service because they cannot 
adapt themselves to delays and loading in- 
conveniences on farms. Also they cannot 
provide special service as exempt truckers do 
because their rates are fixed by law for stand- 
ard service. Common carriers cannot fan out 
in all directions to reach markets efficiently. 

Furthermore, common carriers are unable 
to furnish a sufficient number of vehicles for 
peak farm-to-market movements because 
such equipment would be idle during long 
slack seasons of farm commodity movements. 

As for the ban on trip leasing of exempt 
carriers, AFBF points out that “it is bad eco- 
nomics to let trucks go back empty.” The 
Federation adds that “these economic factors 
will be reflected in an unnecessary increase 
in the spread between producer and consumer 
prices” which is bad for both the farmer and 
those who buy the things he has to sell. 

In this connection, AFBF policies for 1953 
state: 

“We will oppose efforts to eliminate trip 
leasing of exempt trucks by regulated car- 
riers. The effect of such elimination would 
be substantially to increase rates for haul- 
ing farm products, to put out of business 
many truckers who provide an economic and 
essential service, and thus to increase dis- 
tribution costs.” 

Subsequently the AFBF Board of Direc- 
tors asked that specific legislation be sought 
to curtail the authority of the ICC to pro- 
hibit trip leasing. 

Lined up with AFBF in the fight are all 
of the general farm organizations, the Na- 
tional Council of Farmer Cooperatives, and 
many and varied commodity groups. 

A majority of truckers, through the Ameri- 
can Trucking Association, has in the past 
sought to restrain the Commission's order. 
The fishing industry, which is adversely af- 
fected, is also opposing the order. 

The Nation's railroads—and some of the 
larger truck common carriers who are not 
interested in trip leasing—have joined the 
ICC in its efforts to sustain the 30-day lease 
order. 

The railroads, of course, hope to increase 
their percentage of freight handled by mak- 
ing it impossible (in the case of manufac- 
tured goods) or more difficult (in the case 
of farm products) for exempt haulers to 
compete with them. 

Perhaps most aggressive in support of the 
ICC action is the teamsters’ union and some 
other labor groups who refer to trip leasing 
as “the miserable practice of gypsy opera- 
tion.” 

Many of these “gypsy” operators are farm- 
ers or farmers’ sons. They are the free en- 
terprisers who have the flexibility to move 
seasonal products to market quickly, eco- 
nomically, and in good condition, 

If they are forced out of business by the 
ICC order, farmers will be forced to rely 
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upon transportation agencies less adaptable 
to their specific needs, and the efficiency of 
farm marketing will inevitably decline. 


Statehood for Hawaii Is Long Overdue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1953 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I present for publication an ar- 
ticle by Riley H. Allen, editor of the Hon- 
olulu Star-Bulletin, which appeared in 
the June 1 issue of Textiles Review, pub- 
lished in Gastonia, N. C. The article 
follows: 

STATEHOOD FOR Hawan Is LONG OVERDUE 

(By Riley H. Allen) 

(Note—tThis statement has been written 
specially for Textiles Review by the editor of 
the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, who has been 
closely identified with the long campaign 
for statehood in Hawaii. A Southerner by 
birth, he has been editor of the Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin since the newspaper was estab- 
lished July 1, 1912.) 

I am happy to accept the invitation of the 
editor of Textiles Review, Everett J. Jones, 
to give some facts about the campaign for 
statehood for the Territory of Hawaii. 

The Territory of Hawaii is a mid-Pacific 
archipelago—yet though it is 2,100 sea miles 
from San Francisco it is closely bound to the 
rest of the United States. 

By radio and by fast airplane Hawaii is far 
closer today to Washington, D. C., than were 
any of the New England States when our 
Government was established. 

Hawaii is the home of half a million per- 
sons. More than 85 percent of these were 
born in Hawaii or in continental United 
States. These American citizens have the 
same aspirations for self-government as 
Americans of the United States mainland, 
and have constantly, over a long period of 
years, sought congressional legislation to 
make Hawaii a State of the Union. 

Here are some of the reasons why Hawaii 
asks statehood; 

1. Hawaii was annexed to the United States 
in 1898, with the broadly stated and im- 
plied assurance, accepted at that time as a 
promise, that the territory would in due time 
be admitted to statehood. 

2. In the nearly 55 years since Hawaii be- 
came an American territory, this territory 
has fully qualified for statehood. 

3. Today Hawaii has the maturity of polit- 
ical institutions, the stable economy, the 
record of progressive legislation, and the rec- 
ord of devoted and patriotic citizens, which 
form the very qualifications for statehood. 

4. Statehood for Hawaii would give to this 
territory the following advantages not now 
enjoyed: 

(a) Confirm and establish American heg- 
emony in the Pacific. 

(b) Establish the first water separated 
American state. 

(c) Move domestic frontiers of the United 
States proper 2,200 miles westward. 

(d) Establish fact that the Central and 
Western Pacific Ocean areas constitute a. de- 
fense zone of the United States. 

(e) Blind this strategic military base even 
more closely to the Union. 
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of caliber with an intimate knowledge of the 

Pacific Ocean areas at their fingertips. 

(g) Bind the established wealth of Hawail, 
the fifth best customer of the United States, 
more firmly to the nation. 

(h) Send 16 young Americans from Ha- 
waii to West Point and Annapolis annually, 
rather than 4. 

(i) Relieve the Federal Government of the 
financial burden involved in supporting a 
territorial regime. 

(j) Be the discharge of at least a moral 
obligation owing to the people of the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii. 


PRECEDENT FOR STATEHOOD 


There is ample precedent for statehood for 
Hawaii. By decision of the United States 
Supreme Court, and by precedent set by the 
admission of 29 States previously, there is 
implicit in the status of an incorporated 
territory the promise of ultimate statehood. 

Today statehood for Hawaii has been ap- 
proved twice on formal votes by the House 
of Representatives of the United States Con- 
gress, and the statehood bill is now awaiting 
action in the United States Senate. 

As this is written the statehood bill is In 
the Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 
of the Senate, 

The many advocates of the bill in the 
United States Senate are confident that if 
they can get the bill reported out of the 
Senate committee on to the floor, it will pass 
by a solid majority. 

In this session of Congress the statehood 
bill (already, as previously stated, once 
passed by the House in formal vote) came 
up again for a vote and passed by the sig- 
nificantly large majority of 274-138. This 
is by far the largest majority statehood for 
Hawaii has ever attained in the lower House. 

One substantial reason why Hawall seeks 
statehood is that several congressional acts 
have discriminated against Hawaii—acts 
which would not have been passed had Ha- 
wali been represented in the Congress by its 
full quota of Senators and Representatives. 
Notable among these were laws setting up 
sugar quotas unfavorable to Hawaii and 
placing restrictions on sugar refining in the 
islands. 

In other instances Hawail has been ig- 
nored in legislation providing for allocation 
of Federal funds to the States. Such treat- 
ment has been notable from time to time for 
the past 45 years. 

Hawail pays more Federal taxes into the 
United States Treasury than many of the 
States. In 1952 Hawaii paid more Federal 
taxes than any 1 of 8 States. 

It is recognized in Hawaii that there is 
some opposition to statehood by residents of 
the Territory. 

This opposition arises from several fac- 
tors—some personal, some based on fears 
(utterly groundless) that the oriental pop- 
ulation in Hawaii will “take control.“ 

But if today statehood were put to a vote 
of the people of the Territory, the issue would 
pass by much more than 2 to 1. This is 
indicated by samplings and by past votes. 

Incidentally, no Territory has come into 
the Union without some opposition by some 
of its residents, ‘The situation is no different 
in Hawall than elsewhere in the United 
States. 

Some of the opposition to Hawaii state- 
hood arises from Members of Congress in 
southern States. Yet it is notable that the 
great majority of daily papers in the southern 
States are already on record as favorable 
statehood for the Territory of Hawaii. 

_ I firmly believe that if the 3,000 alert and 
well-informed employees of Textile-Incor- 
porated were to come to Hawaii and see this 
beautiful and progressive group of islands at 
first hand, they would be among our most 
effective backers of statehood for our 
Territory. 


1816: When the British “Wheat Curtain” 
Spurred America to Economic Devel- 
opment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1953 


Mr. SEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
year 1815, which saw the end of the 
Napoleonic wars and of our profitable 
carrying trade also witnessed the closing 
of the British market to our grain and of 
the West Indies to our trade in general. 
A severe blow was thereby struck at our 
foreign trade. But in 1816 we balanced 
this by an equivalent growth in our in- 
ternal trade. 

The question is: Who does a curtain 
help, be it wheat, cotton, iron, or bar- 
maid? 

The other day, a tavern owner died. 
His place was picketed for many years. 
His death ended the picket. line. Years 
ago, he replaced his bartender with a 
barmaid. In protest the bartenders’ un- 
ion threw a picket around the tavern. 
Business thrived. Curiosity seekers 
came from all over. The owner said the 
picket line was his best advertisement 
and if it stopped, his business would drop. 
When he died, the pickets went home. 
Business fell off. i 

The question is, What sort of a strike 
must be pulled against the Soviet bloc? 
All-out, halfhearted, or none at all? 
Will attrition snuff out the red regimes, 
or will it spur them to whiplash their 
slaves to productive ingenuity? Is there 
a parallel between the Iron Curtain and 
the wheat curtain? Are we unwittingly 
forcing the Soviets and the Red Chinese 
to ultimate competitive industrial 
strides? History shows that free men 
not only outproduce, but outthink, and 
outlive slaves and their masters. Should 
we, therefore, not tighten the screws on 
Red regimes? What is the wisdom of 
easing up on Czechoslovakian Reds at 
the moment of their desperation? Are 
British traders smart in their approach 
to Red China? Were the current upris- 
ings in East Germany admittedly started 
by the Soviets, incited to flush out 
underground leaders? A prairie fire 
there appears underway. Will the Reds 
wilt? So it seems. Or will the British 
view in Red China prevail, banking as it 
does on the moral in the fable between 
the sun and the wind, where the sun, by 
its warmth, outmatched the wind, with 
its chill? What of Syngman Rhee, 
tuned as he is, seemingly, to the heart- 
beat of his countrymen? Time will tell. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Speaker, for the 
sake of perspective, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, listed below is a para- 
graph or two on the “grain curtain” of 
1816. It is taken out of Bogart’s Eco- 
nomic History of the American People, 
pages 352 to 354: 

THE Year 1816 a PIVOTAL ONE 
‘The years 1815 and 1816 are important 
dates in the economic. of the United 
States, for a number of events occurred then 
which profoundly influenced our commercial 
development, The year 1815, which saw the 
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end of the Napoleonic wars and of our profit- 


able trade, also witnessed the clos- 
ing of the British market to our grain and 
of the West Indies to our trade in general. 
A severe blow was thereby struck at our 
foreign trade. But the year 1816 was signal- 
ized by other events which paved the way 
for an. equivalent growth of our internal 
trade. In that year was enacted the first 
protective tariff, which helped to develop the 
manufacturing centers that soon were to 
become valuable home markets for western 
produce and southern cotton. The Second 
Bank of the United States was established, 
which laid a firm foundation for the exten- 
sion of a system of national credit through- 
out the United States. But, most important 
of all for the development of domestic com- 
merce, in 1816 the first steamer succeeded in 
making the trip up the Mississippi River 
against the swift current, thereby demon- 
strating the possibility of utilizing this new 
agency of transportation on the western 
rivers. In the same year the first steamer 
was built on the waters of Lake Ontario and 
the first on Lake Erle in 1818. Even more 
immediately revolutionary was the opening 
of the Cumberland Road from Baltimore to 
Wheeling in 1817 and the building of the 
Erie Canal in 1817-25. About the same date 
cotton planters began to move for the first 
time in considerable numbers into the South- 
west, there to begin the remarkable expan- 
sion of cotton growing which in a few years 
was to fill this section with plantations oper- 
ated by slave labor and to make cotton our 
most important commercial crop. Whatever 
may be true of other phases of our history, 
it is evident that the year 1816 was a pivotal 
one in our commercial development, 

In these various events is to be found the 
basis upon which could be built up a vig- 
orous trade among the different sections of 
the United States. A territorial division of 
labor took place, according to which each 
section devoted itself to that branch of 
production in which it possessed the great- 
est comparative advantage, exchanging its 
surplus with the other sections for their 
products. At the same time the improve- 
ments in the agencies of transportation made 
possible this division of occupations. Nor 
must the political factors, which favored this 
development, be overlooked. The influence 
of the tariff, in shutting out foreign prod- 
ucts, in part at least, reserved this growing 
domestic market for home producers. Much 
more important was the guarantee by the 
Constitution of general freedom of trade 
from one end of the United States to the 
other. The experience with hostile and re- 
taliatory tariffs between the different States 
during the period of the Colonies and of 
the confederation had shown the dangers 
that lurked in such a system, and all polit- 
ical barriers to interstate commerce were 
swept away in 1791. This was an enor- 
mous boon. Only slightly less important 
‘was the grant of free navigation of alt 
navigable rivers, though this was not in fact 
realized until 1824. But by then the polit- 
ical and physical foundations for the ex- 
pansion of our internal commerce were firmly 
laid. Its growth from this time corr 
with the economic development of the 
people. 


Sam Rayburn 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1953 
Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, Cecil 


B. Dickson has called my attention to 
an article written by George Rothwell’ 
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Brown, columnist, concerning Hon. Sam 
RAYBURN, of Texas. Coming from a Re- 
-publican writer, I think this a remark- 
able article, and SAM RAYBURN deserves 
all the good things said about him, under 
unanimous consent, I present the article 
in the Recorp. It is as follows: 


[From the Los Angeles Examiner of June 
4, 1953] 
Sam RAYBURN Has PATRIOTIC ROLE 
(By George Rothwell Brown) 

WASHINGTON, June 3.—Of the three out- 
standing political leaders on Capitol Hill, 
President Eisenhower appears to have been 
consulting but little, if at all, with one who 
is in a position to be of the greatest service 
to him. 

This is former Speaker Sam Raysurn, of 
the House of Representatives, the minority 
leader. 

The other two, of course, are Sénator Bos 
Tarr and Speaker Joe MARTIN. Both are im- 
portant to Eisenhower, but RAYBURN, the for- 
gotten man of today’s congressional equation, 
occupies a position all his own—the elder 
statesman in opposition, who has put aside 
all considerations of practical politics and 
party advantage, to play the part of a great 
and patriotic American, 

RAYBUEN’s influence, behind the scenes, is 
actually far greater than realized. 

Senator LYNDON JOHNSON of Texas, the 
Democratic leader of the Senate, is a protege 
of the veteran statesman from Bonham. 
Sam practically raised him, and it is no se- 
cret that Lyndon and Sam are constantly in 
close touch, and that the influence of the 
elder man upon his younger disciple has been 
constant and beneficial to the country ever 
since the change of administration. 


RESPECT 


It is also not generally known that Ray- 
BURN and MARTIN greatly admire and respect 
each other, and that they have been working 
together, since General Eisenhower took over 
the White House, with an understanding and 
cordiality from which the President has 
profited to a far greater extent than he 
probably realizes. 

The facts are that the American system of 
Government today in Congress is withstand- 
ing one of the greatest tests ever imposed 
on it in more than a century and a half. 

If RAyBURN were less patriotic than he 
is, if he had decided to put party advantage 
above the best interests of the country, there 
has been scarcely a day since the present 
Congress was organized when he could not 
have tied the Republican Party into parlia- 
mentary knots. 

The Republicans hardly have a majority 
in the House at all. An old-timer like Rax- 
BURN could gum up the works a dozen times 
an if he wanted to. He hasn't wanted to 

o it, 


Trip-Leasing Bill, H. R. 3203, Is Neces- 
sary To Protect the Producers of Fruit 
and Vegetables 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


r 
HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1953 

Mr. WOLVERTON: Mr. Speaker, I 
am in receipt of a letter from one of the 
outstanding growers and shippers in New 
Jersey of fruit and produce. I refer to 
J. J. Davidson, Jr., of Swedesboro, N. J. 
He has been in business since 1911 and 
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specializes as grower and shipper of as- 
paragus, tomatoes, sweetpotatoes, pep- 
pers, cantaloups, peaches, eggplants, and 
cucumbers. Thus, it can be seen the 
type of garden farming that is charac- 
teristic of New Jersey. 

I bring to the attention of the House 
the views of this grower and shipper be- 
cause of his long and large experience. 
In the letter he has written me he states 
clearly and in a few words his favorable 
opinion of H. R. 3203, and, the impor- 
tance of its adoption to preserve trip- 
leasing. Letter follows: 

J. J. DAVIDSON, JR., INC., 
Swedesboro, N. J. 
Hon. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 

Congressman from New Jersey, 

House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: I wish to congratulate 
you on your foresight in introducing bill 
H. R. 3208 in regard to return loads for trucks 
hauling perishable fruits and vegetables. It 
has been the custom of truckers hauling 
these commodities from shipping points to 
terminal markets, to get return loads of 
merchandise. This has enabled them to give 
a lower rate on fruit and vegetable ship- 
ments, If the controversial order that has 
been adopted is finally declared legal by the 
Supreme Court, it will not only mean a 
higher rate from shipping points but would 
entail an economic loss by having the trucks 
return empty. 

I am writing Senators Tosey and HEN- 
PRICKSON in regard to this. 

Best regards. 

Yours very truly, 
J. J. DAVIDSON, Jr. 


Resolution of American Legion National 
: Executive Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1953 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include resolution No. 33 adopted 
by the American Legion National Execu- 
tive Committee, April 29 to May 1, 1953: 


Whereas the American educational system, 
since its inception, has been used to educate 
America's youth for a useful, happy, well- 
ordered life; and 

Whereas the teaching of love of God, love 
of country, and love of home has inspired 
our people to attain a height of greatness 
never obtained by any other people; and 

Whereas the freedom obtained and guar- 
anteed under our Constitution, together with 
our free institutions, have created a way of 
life that is exclusively the American way of 
life; and 

Whereas in our generosity we have poured 
out assistance to people of the world under 
the United Nations; and 

Whereas those determined plotters who 
wish to destroy our way of life, capture our 
wealth, and enslave our people have declared 
war against our Americanism; and 

Whereas they have infiltrated into the 
United Nations, and are using UNESCO to 
corrupt the minds of our children by de- 
stroying their love of country, by issuing 
booklets containing statements such as, “Our 
children should be educated to prepare 
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themselves for citizenship in a world society. 
As long as the child breathes the poisoned 
air of nationalism, education in world-mind- 
edness can produce only precarious results. 
It is frequently the family that infects the 
child with extreme nationalism. The school 
should therefore combat attitudes that favor 
jingoism”"; and 

Whereas our great American program of 
the American Legion was conceived for the 
purpose of building a love of country, and 
we have often been accused of patriotism 
and jingoism, which means nothing but our 
willingness to fight to preserve our free in- 
stitutions, exactly as our fathers fought to 
establish them. Those who support the the- 
ory of UNESCO are at war with the principles 
of the American Legion. In our fight to de- 
fend, at all costs, our American ideals and 
our American institutions. It is a part of 
that same war for world-mindedness and 
world domination, with its headquarters in 
Moscow; and 

Whereas in 1952 this war against Ameri- 
canism was being subsidized by an appro- 
priation of $8,500,000 from the Federal Treas- 
ury. You are paying taxes to print such 
statements as: “Our country belongs to the 
United Nations, which is the most important 
organization that has ever been created on 
this earth. You are now a part of it.“ An- 
other quote: “The kindergarten, or infant 
school, has a significant part to play in the 
child’s education. Not only can it correct 
many of the errors of home training, but it 
can also prepare the child for membership, 
at about the age of 7, in a group of his own 
age and habits—the first of many such social 
identifications that he must achieve on his 
way to membership in the world society”; 
and 

Whereas for several years certain educa- 
tional systems have given as their excuse 
for not teaching more of the fundamentals, 
such as American history, the three R’s, the 
fact that there was a shortage of teachers in 
an overcrowded calendar. But still certain 
groups can find time and personnel to pre- 
sent the propaganda of these world-minded 
Socialists who ridicule American history and 
builds a halo on internationalism: Therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That we deplore the use of mate- 
rial furnished by the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organizations 
for use in our public schools; arid be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved by the national executive com- 
mittee of the American Legion, meeting in 
Indanapolis, Ind., April 29-May 1, 1953, That 
we call upon all American educational insti- 
tutions and upon boards of education 
throughout the United States to cease and 
desist from the use of educational materials 
of UNESCO propounding world citizenship 
and adherence to a nebulous world govern- 
ment as a criterion of education of American 
citizens; and be it further 

Resolved, That we call upon the repre- 
sentatives of the United States to UNESCO 
to take appropriate measures to cause 
UNESCO to cease and desist from dissemina- 
tion of such subversive materials, 


The 700th Anniversary of the Founding 
of Lithuania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, IR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1953 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the anni- 
versary which is being celebrated this. 
year by the liberty-loving Lithuanians 
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commemorates one of the most impor- 
tant events in Lithuanian history. 
Seven hundred years ago the various 
tribes of Lithuania were united under 
their newly Christianized leader, Min- 
daugas. In 1253 Mindaugas was crowned 
King by authority of the Pope. For a 
number of years the Lithuanian tribes 
had fought bravely against all chal- 
lengers; their courage was tested in wars 
with the Livonian knights in the north, 
and the Teutonic knights in the south. 
They had fought valiantly against the 
Mongolian hordes coming from the east. 
Up to 1253, however, they generally 
fought as clans and tribes, whereas from 
that time on the Lithuanians have strug- 
gled for the preservation of their ideals 
as a united people. The real significance 
of the year 1253 is that it marks the birth 
of the Lithuanian nation. 

As the largest of the three small but 
important Baltic countries, Lithuania 
holds a distinct place in the history of 
northeastern Europe. The Lithuanians 
have given a good account of themselves 
throughout their long and turbulent his- 
tory. Surrounded by neighbors often 
more powerful than themselves, and fre- 
quently under their attack, the whole 
nation has been reared in the stern 
school of adversity and hardship. Nei- 
ther the Livonian knights in the north, 
nor the Teutonic knights in the south, 
nor the onrushing hordes from the east 
daunted their courage. They seem to 
have accepted the lot assigned to them 
by geography and history with perfect 
equanimity. They have often made not 
only the best of bad situations, but 
have also shown remarkable capacity 
for turning such situations to their ad- 
vantage. In 1385 the ruling Duke of 
Lithuania married the ruling Queen of 
Poland. This Lithuanian-Polish union 
produced the foremost power in East- 
ern Europe. During the next two cen- 
turies the combined area of Lithuania 
and Poland extended from the Baltic 
to the Black Sea. By uniting with 
Poland Lithuania linked her fate with 
that country; and the course of Lithu- 
ania’s history followed the same course 
as that of Poland. Toward the end of 
the 18th century the the combined states 
suffered a common downfall when Lithu- 
ania, with most of Poland, was absorbed 
by Russia. 

But this did not mean, fortunately, 
the end of Lithuania. For more than 
100 years Lithuanians endured all the 
hardships and sufferings imposed upon 
them by Czarist Russia’s ruthless regime. 
Often the whole country was ruled by 
Russian military governors with dicta- 
torial powers. The Lithuanians’ na- 
tional aspirations and their religious, 
cultural, and intellectual freedom were 
suppressed, Yet under the most severe 
restrictive measures the Lithuanian 
leaders and people succeeded in keep- 
ing alive the idea of national independ- 
ence. When the opportunity for its 
realization was at hand at the end of 
World War I, they seized upon it en- 
thusiastically and proclaimed their polit- 
ical independence. 

The two decades of national freedom 
which Lithuania enjoyed between 1919 
and 1939 is well known to most of you. 


We all know of the political, economic, 
and cultural progress made in that coun- 
try by its hardworking people. In the 
immense task of reconstructing their 
country, they received help and encour- 
agement from many freedom-loving peo- 
ples, especially from Americans of Lithu- 
anian ancestry. In two decades Lithu- 
ania became a model democracy in 
northeastern Europe. But the rise of 
Bolshevik communism and Hitler’s naz- 
ism threatened Lithuanian democracy. 
In 1940 unfortunate Lithuania was an- 
nexed to the Soviet Union. During 
World War II the country was over- 
run by German troops who occupied it 
for more than 2 years. Toward the end 
of that war, as the Germans withdrew, 
the unwanted Russian Communists 
came back once more. They have been 
therc ever since. There they have 
planted all the worst features of Com- 
munist dictatorship. While Moscow 
shows no sign of relaxing its iron rule 
over the unhappy Lithuanians, we here 
are able to enjoy freedom and its bless- 
ings, and can join freely in the celebra- 
tion of this significant and solemn anni- 
versary. But while we here happily 
commemorate the founding of Lithuania 
700 years ago, our hearts go out to those 
who are enduring so courageously the 
tribulations and hardships imposed on 
them by the tyrants of the Kremlin. We 
most sincerely express our hope that the 
day is not far distant when the Lithua- 
nians can again enjoy true peace and 
genuine freedom in their now unhappy 
homeland. 


“Your Child Could Become a Commu- 
nist,” Says J. Edgar Hoover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, that outstanding American, J. Edgar 
Hoover, has written an interesting article 
which appeared in the Washington 
Times-Herald on Sunday, June 21. The 
Director of the FBI cogently points out 
the dangers that lurk in the way of 
young Americans and he cautions the 
mothers and fathers in these United 
States that their children are targets of 
Communist agitators. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am inserting the article in question: 


Whether you know it or not, your child is 
a target. His mind is the fertile plot in 
which the Communist hopes to implant his 
Red virus and to secure a deadly culture 
which will spread to others. When enough 
are infected the Red Pied Piper hopes to call 
the tune. He lives for the day when he can 
draw constantly increasing numbers of 
American youngsters away from their fami- 
lies and the sound traditions and principles 
which have guided this Nation thus far 
along its course and enroll them in the sery- 
ice of the Red masters. 

The mothers and fathers of America have 
a great responsibility. They must help their 
children learn the fundamental truths of 
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democratic living. The youngster needs your 
guidance. He must be made sturdy of limp, 
strong in mind, and upright in character. 
Anything less is to betray the spirit which 
made this Nation great. 

Your child could become a Communist. 

“Without youth the order cannot be 
changed and there can be no revolution.” 

That statement by a Communist leader is 
indicative of the importance which the Com- 
munists place on their youth-recruitment 
program. This program is a definite, deter- 
mined offensive used to bring youngsters into 
the Red net. 

While the Communists deliberately infect 
their own children from babyhood with the 
highly contagious virus, and while they cir- 
culate literature designed to contaminate 
the minds of non-Communist youngsters, it 
is among the youth of high-school and col- 
lege age that the Red plaguebearers do their 
most concentrated work. 

How does the Communist spread his con- 
tagion? There are many ways: 

Billy Doe is a teen-ager who quit school. 
An attractive young girl invites him to a 
party, or it may be a dance, or just a social 
get-together at her “club.” Billy has a 
good time and he finds ingratiating new 
friends who pay him a great deal of atten- 
tion and build up his ego. 

The club has a patriotic-sounding title, 
but its philosophy hews to the Communist 
Party line. The unsuspecting youngster 
realizes only that he had a very good time 
and he returns again and again. Before 
many months have gone by Billy is parrot- 
ing the party line. The principles which 
he was taught at home and at school now 
seem stodgy and bourgeois, hidebound, 
stupid. Billy Doe has the virus. 

Infiltrating youth groups—religious, so- 
cial, or otherwise—is a common means by 
which concealed Communists operate to 
catch the interest of youngsters. An aura 
of secrecy and the idealistic phrases behind 
which lurk the loathsome reality appeal to 
the imaginative boy or girl. 

Communist-front youth groups masquer- 
ading behind patriotic titles trap and de- 
velop new members. Concealed cells have 
been major sources of infection. The victim 
is virtually remade. The old concepts, faiths, 
and principles are shuffled off to make way 
for the new godless philosophy: The reign 
of force. 

How, you ask, can you inoculate your child 
against the Communist disease? 

You can begin by making the house in 
which you live, if it be but one room, a real 
home. 

You can give your child the priceless at- 
tributes of living: love, sympathy, under- 
standing, encouragement, and faith. 

You can teach him the value of things of 
the spirit. 

You can show him that materialism, the 
god of the Communists, is as false as the 
golden calf of old. 

Teach your child to know the history of 
this Nation, to understand its tremendous 
achievement in the age-old struggle for lib- 
erty. 

Teach him to know the faith and under- 
standing which our forefathers summed up 
in the immortal documents of our Nation’s 
beginning and the need for a constant re- 
newal of that faith if our free way of life is 
to continue. Be positive in your attitudes. 

Certainly this Republic is not perfect and 
has weaknesses, but it is because people are 
human and less than perfect. Remember 
that those imperfect people are constantly 
striving to correct the weaknesses. 

The word “patriot” is a good word. Bring 
it back into usage. Impress upon your child 
the proud meaning of the word. 

Teach your child to recognize the black 
tyranny behind the glowing promise which 
the Communist holds forth. Beware of the 
phony peace petition and the false cause“ 
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crusader. Communism feeds on ignorance. 
Learn the facts and guide your child along 
the road to good citizenship. 

Communism is unmoral, the very an- 
tithesis of religion. Teach your child the 
truths which haye made this Nation great 
and you will have done much to combat the 
virus of materialism. 

J. EDGAR Hoover. 


Schedule of Visits in My District 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. McCULLOCH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1953 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, Iam 
of the opinion that a Congressman 
should be in his district to visit and con- 
fer with his constitunents as often as 
time will allow. 

When Congress adjourns in the sum- 
mer, I expect to return home and to be 
available for conferences with residents 
of the Fourth District in the courthouse 
of each county seat between 9 a. m. and 
4p. m., in accordance with the following 
schedule: 

Lima, Allen County: Monday and 
Tuesday, August 17 and 18. 

Wapakoneta, Auglaize County: Wed- 
nesday, August 19. 

Greenville, Darke County: Thursday, 
August 20. 

Eaton, Preble County: Friday, August 


21. 

Troy, Miami County: Saturday, 
August 22. 

Celina, Mercer County: Tuesday, 
August 25. 


Sidney, Shelby County: Wednesday, 
August 26. 

No appointment will be necessary. 
Any problem with, or opinion concern- 
ing, the Federal Government will be a 
proper subject for conference. 

Of course, I will be glad to see resi- 
dents of the district, in my Piqua office, 
any time that the Congress is not in ses- 
sion, except on the days scheduled above. 


Father’s Day Address by Thomas Dixon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1953 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the Father’s Day address 
by Thomas Dixon, national commander 
of the United American Veterans: 


Patriotic Americans, tomorrow we will pay 
our respect to our fathers, and I sincerely 
hope that every father will respectfully honor 
himself by taking his family to church, and 
by offering prayer to the Father of all man- 
kind. 

Today the fathers and the mothers of the 
entire world are confronted with the worst 


war plague the world has eve? faced. I won- 
der if you realize the underlying cause. The 
principal cause is your fault and my fault, 
because we have drifted too far away from 
the commandments of God. 

You remember the tower of Babel and 
what happened to the builders of that tower. 

You remember the League of Nations and 
what happened 30 years ago to that peace- 
proclaiming organization. 

Now take a look at the United Nations and 
the consternation it has created. I ask you, 
How can such an organization succeed, when 
its members refuse to open their session with 
prayer to Almighty God? How long can you 
expect such an organization to endure? 

Lock at the situation the world over, 
what do you find? Fumbling, stumbling, 
and jumbling. 

The shameful situation in Korea is an ex- 
ample. It was an edict of the United Na- 
tions that Korea was to be given the right to 
choose its form of government by a free and 
secret ballot. A vast number of brave men 
have been slaughtered trying to enforce that 
decision of the United Nations. Our Amer- 
ican soldiers and our allied soldiers are, actu- 
ally, United Nations soldiers. In plain lan- 
guage: Half of the members of the United 
Nations are fighting the other members of 
the United Nations, simply because the Com- 
munist elements of the United Nations re- 
fuse to abide by the rulings of that organiza- 
tion. 

Now, how in the world can such an or- 
ganization bring peace and understanding 
to the world when she cannot compel her 
own members to abide by its rulings? So 
far, as an effective instrument of peace, the 
United Nations has proved worthless to the 
free people of the world. 

To our Members of Congress I want to 
remind them it is high time to correct their 
mistake about the United Nations. Shame 
on you, Congressmen, if you were pressured 
into voting for membership in the United 
Nations, and also into membership in the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, because 
you must realize that Congress thereby for- 
feited its authority as provided for in the 
Constitution of our United States. 

Let's look back at the tower of Babel. You 
recall how our Lord put a stop to the build- 
ing of that tower. Just compare the build- 
ers of that tower with some of our adminis- 
tration leaders. Look at some of their deeds 
and actions. What do you think of the 
shameful truce being forced on the brave 
citizens of South Korea? All of the soldiers 
fighting in Korea are fighting under orders 
of the United Nations. Instead of forcing 
an unwanted truce on the courageous citi- 
zens of South Korea, wouldn’t it have been 
better for the United Nations to have ap- 
pointed a delegation to bring about a just 
and protective truce? Had this been done, 
our Government wouldn't have lost the re- 
spect of other nations. 

Just where does our Senate stand? If our 
Government, through General Clark, brings 
about a peace treaty with the enemy in 
North Korea, how will this action affect our 
official position, inasmuch as we have never 
declared war against the governments rep- 
resenting the enemy fighting forces in North 
Korea? 

Let me ask you: Do you believe our Sen- 
ate, in all sanity, could ratify any such peace 
treaty in the absence of their official recog- 
nition of war? The fighting forces in South 
Korea are our forthright allies, and their in- 
terests are of deepest concern to us in our 
stand for peace and justice among free 
people. 

If we abandon our allies in South Korea, 
with victory within our grasp, how could our 
European allies in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, in time of need, put any re- 
liance on the assistance of American Armed 
Forces? 
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Clear headed and hard headed ` 
is required right now. More than 50 percent 
of our fighting forces is not under the con- 
trol of our American Government. On the 
coast of Japan we have an army under the 
control of the United Nations. In Europe, 
our soldiers are under the control of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. Will 
our Congress wake up and recover the power 
which they threw away? After all, we voters 
are responsible for our present conditions, 
I suggest that you write to your Senators 
and Representatives in Congress. Tell them 
to corerct these conditions at once. We 
must guide the destiny of this country in 
international affairs. The Founding Fathers 
believed in America. The fathers of today 
must carry on in the same resolute manner. 

And, too, you might ask Members of Con- 
gress if they will please look closely and see 
if Alger Hiss is locked in prison. Is it possi- 
ble his spirit is still hovering over the listen- 
ing ears of our State Department? Was his 
separation from the State Department an 
absolute divorce, as we were led to believe, 
or may it have been a separation for ap- 
pearances’ sake only? His guiding hand 
seems to be still there. 

There is much to be said these days on the 
subject of the forgotten man. There is much 
material for thought in the writings of a 
great crusader, Collis Ormsby Redd, under 
the title “Spiritual Preparedness is America’s 
National Defense.” Let me quote briefly: 
“The problems of America today are no 
greater than those which disturbed the Amer- 
ican colonists at the time they were called 
upon to make their decisions. We are 
mighty close to the crossroads where we will 
have to decide about cur liberties. Will you 
stand and fight for the liberty and freedom 
which this country has enjoyed for the past 
175 years? Are you willing to accept doubt- 
ful promises as to the future of the Ameri- 
can way of life? What is your answer?” 

A definite and comprehensive plan has al- 
ready been devised to bring order out of 
the tangled situation, It is included in 
House Resolution No. 105, introduced in 
the House of Representatives by Hon. UsHER 
L. Burpicx, of North Dakota. This is the bill 
that patriotic Americans should support in 
every way. It will put a stop, once and for 
all, to the conditions that have been running 
wild for the past several years. It will bring 
our American fighting forces under Ameri- 
can command, and prevent any American 
soldier to be-sent to battle, or to any so- 
called police action in foreign fields without 
first a declaration of war by Congress. I 
urge you to support Representative BURDICK 
in his great effort. It is House Resolution 
No. 105. 

You know of the shameful situation that 
exists in Russia right now. There are hun- 
dreds of thousands of prisoners of war from 
Germany and from Japan who are still being 
held in slave camps in Russia. I ask you, 
in this unjust truce arrangement with the 
Communists in North Korea, what assur- 
ance have we that all of our prisoners of war 
will be returned to us, when the Communists 
will not even permit the International Red 
Cross to visit those prison camps? How 
much would any Kremlin-inspired assure 
ance be worth? Totally worthless. 

I feel strongly, don’t you, that all fathers 
can best observe this Father’s Day, if they 
will do today what our Founding Fathers did 
in their earlier days: everything within our 
present power to make America the foremost 
country in which to live happily, securely, 
and prosperously, one with another. 

I thank you for listening today. And my 
especial thanks go out to the management 
and staff of the WUST radio station for their 
many courtesies and their cooperation in 
broadcasting this Father’s Day address, 
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at 108th Commencement at Notre Dame 
University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1953 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, in 
the 26th verse of St. Matthew, we find 
this admonition to all mankind: 


What doth it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world and suffer the loss of his own 
soul. 


In this day of grave international 
problems, too much attention is given to 
purely material values and too little to 
the far more important spiritual values 
in life. 

This was brought out forcefully in a 
recent baccaleaureate sermon delivered 
by his Eminence James Francis Cardinal 
McIntyre at the 108th annual com- 
mencement exercises at the University of 
Notre Dame. Cardinal McIntyre’s stir- 
ring sermon deserves our serious and 
thoughtful attention: 


Man WITHOUT Goat IN Lire Is Lost SOUL 


(Following is the text of the baccalaureate 
sermon delivered by His Eminence, James 
Francis Cardinal McIntyre, at the University 
of Notre Dame last Sunday. At the 108th 
annual commencement exercises in the after- 
noon, Cardinal McIntyre was awarded an 
honorary doctor of laws degree.) 

“As the hart panteth after the fountains 
of water—so my soul panteth after Thee, 
O God.” 

Early in the current century a famous 
composer, Victor Herbert, made his debut in 
light opera. In one particular composition 
there was a splendid baritone solo written to 
lyrics with the title “I Want What I Want 
When I Want It.” As the soloist forcefully 
rendered the song there was little doubt that 
he meant what he said for the glassware and 
silver trembled as he struck the table in tes- 
timony of his sincerity. 

That expression “I want what I want when 
I want it,” even if not definitely expressed 
on their lips, can certainly be found in the 
hearts of all men. It is a true expression of 
an almost universal dynamic in human na- 
ture. 

NO TWO MEN THINK ALIKE 


Man presents, in the analysis of his fellow 
man, a very complex picture. It is a com- 
plex picture because of the readily recognized 
differences existing in men. It is a truism 
to say that each man is distinct in himself. 
His exact counterpart is not to be found 
anywhere. These variances prevail in fea- 
tures and size and color and shape, in the 
attributes of character and voice and 
thought and action. 

There are no two human beings exactly 
alike. 

At the same time who will deny that there 
is among men a distinct, positive, and easily 
recognized and determined similarity. There 
is something in man that makes him what 
he is—a man. That something is immutable. 
Man is an animal possessing intellect and 
will. In common with the brute, he lives 
and moves and is capable of sense reactions. 
But there the likeness ends for the brute 
cannot reason or love. 

Science has miserably failed to find the 
missing link between the animal and man. 


Man is therefore unique in creation. He 18 
like to other men in the species of rational 
being. Yet each man differs in the func- 
tioning of the various component parts of 
his complex and marvelous nature. 

These differences are not merely physical— 
on the physical side of man the persistence 
of variances is complete. These differences 
are also spiritual in the varying operations 
of man’s spiritual soul. No two men even 
will or think alike. 

Still it remains that man is uniquely the 
lord of creation in the possession of the 
powers of intellect and will, and in this dig- 
nity is he made in the image and likeness of 
God. 

Thus man’s rational nature is the element 
of unity that binds together in order whole 
the individuating notes of his complex being. 
Man's rational nature is also the center of 
reference that gives scope and meaning to 
the whole sweep of his actions in the loom 
of time. Moreover, there is a common, har- 
monious note in this rational nature that re- 
veals the meaning of the whole apparently 
discordant chorus. That common note, that 
denominator which is universal is desire. 

Human desire is the force that has driven 
men apart. It has set nations at war. It 
has wiped individuals and races off the face 
of the earth. Yet, at the same time, it has 
been the one great focal point of agreement 
and concord among men. All men agree that 
they want what they want when they want it. 


MAN, SEEKER OF HAPPINESS 


Human desire is the urge in life, the stim- 
ulus to action, the self-starter for man’s 
limitless range of activity. From the mo- 
ment he begins to be, there is the desire, 
even if instinctive, urging him at least to 
live. He may not always recognize his ulti- 
mate objective. He may not always be able 
to formulate it clearly. 

But in everything he does, whether or not 
he knows it, man seeks happiness. Happi- 
ness is the object of desire. Man constantly 
directs his actions to what he considers to be 
happiness even though he may often be still 
unhappy at the end of the quest. 

That is why the objective, the goal to be 
sought is so important in any discussion 
of the role of happiness as the end of human 
action. In focusing our attention on the 
goal to be attained, we do not reverse the 
order of life. Rather we are enabled thereby 
to see life steadily and see it whole, to make 
our lives “a thing of beauty and a joy for- 
ever.” 

In contemplating the end of life we behold 
each phase of living. For as a man decides 
on a course of action, as he desires an objec- 
tive in life, as he entertains a goal in view, 
so the meaning of the whole life of that man 
may be determined by the nature of the goal 
he has chosen. All his activities, all his 
thoughts, all his dispositions, will be so deter- 
mined as will his very destiny. 

The goal a man has in life is all important 
from every viewpoint, whether physical or 
intellectual or spiritual. For a man without 
an objective in life is a lost soul. 

Beneath the multitudinous and even con- 
flicting hopes of men we can find the one 
desire which gives unity and meaning, force, 
and decision to all human desires. All men 
seek what they seek for one reason—they 
think it will satisfy them. They believe the 
fulfillment of their desires will make them 
happy. Happiness is the goal of all human 
activity. The goal of his action is a lamp 
that lights the way for the will. Man’s 
tragedy is that he so often looks for it in 
the wrong place. How mistaken he has been 
in the fitful years of life as he is found on 
the scroll of time. 

Because the desires of men are boundless, 
no earthly good, whether within or without 
himself, whether good or bad, can perfectly 
satisfy him. The wealth of the world can- 
not satisfy. As he acquires more he realizes 
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his need for less as, mockingly, his desire 
for more grows. The law of diminishing re- 
turns speaks its inexorable dictum; the more 
you have the less you proportionately enjoy. 


“WHAT DOTH IT PROFIT A MAN” 


Man’s capacity for food and drink, partic- 
ularly for certain kinds of drink, is also 
limited. The needs of man soon come to a 
point of saturation. The desire too often 
exceeds the ability to consume. Man's ap- 
petite needs restriction so that even in mod- 
eration there is unhappines. The lust for 
power likewise brings its frustrations and 
dissatisfaction. Fame is fleeting and the 
symbols of honor so quickly tarnish. 

The only object which can completely 
satisfy all human desire is that absolutely 
universal good which is outside of man out- 
side of the whole created world. Nothing 
will satisfy man unless it gives complete rest 
to his desire. Nothing will quiet him un- 
less it appeases the longing for the infinite 
in his heart. 

Man's utter, complete, and final happiness 
is to be found solely in the possession of 
God. God is the ultimate object of man's 
desire and the presence of God in the soul 
by grace is the secret of man's abiding hap- 
piness. For “What doth it profit a man if 
he gain the whole world and suffer the loss 
of his own soul.” Matthew 16:26. 

Since the presence of God is man’s happi- 
ness here and the vision of God man’s joy 
hereafter, we may well ask ourselves how 
we can attain the presence now in order to 
have the vision at the end of our days. God 
has promised us Himself, but he has warned 
us that, “Without Me you can do nothing.” 
We can do nothing except through His grace, 

By the supernatural gift of grace, merited 
for us on Calvary, God blesses and sanctifies 
our realization that happiness is above this 
earthly life, beyond all material accomplish- 
ment, and in His goodness He lifts up the 
free choice of our intellects and wills for Him 
from the natural or human level to the level 
of the supernatural and divine. When He 
does this, we walk in the world of God. In 
Him we henceforth live and move and have 
our being. 

This world is a vastly different world from 
the world we have hitherto known. On the 
plane of nature we discovered by unaided 
reason the truths of the existence of God, 
the immortality of the soul, the precepts of 
the natural law, but now in supernatural 
living we are gifted with a glimpse of the 
source of God’s happiness in the mystery of 
the holy trinity, the depth of God's love in 
the mystery of the incarnation, the horror of 
sin in the sight of sinlessness in the mystery 
of the redemption, and the infinite goodness 
of God in His gift of gifts by calling us to 
share in the vision beatific. 


BLESSED VISION OF PEACE 


The comprehension of these truths needs 
the light of faith—they are above and be- 
yond the range of intellectual conviction. 
And just as our intellects need the grace of 
God to understand divine life, so do our wills 
require assistance to abide in that life. If, 
therefore, man is to live supernaturally and 
ultimately to enjoy the vision of God, he 
needs the gift of habitual grace which 
strengthens him in supernatural striving and 
directs all his actions to his supernatural 
destiny—beata visio pacis, the blessed vision 
of peace. 

The one obstacle that is sin must be reso- 
lutely removed if you are to live constantly 
in communication with this supernatural 
source of splendor and of strength. Sin is 
the sole deterrent to the enjoyment of the 
summum bonum, the possession of God. 
Because sin is a deordination of man’s will, 
it is an enemy of the vision of God. 


HEIRS OF HELL OR OF HEAVEN? 


Life in the grace of God makes man a 
friend of God, makes him a child of God 
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and an heir of heaven. Man's capacity to 
obtain God's grace is without limit. 

Our life in God depends entirely upon the 
intensity of desire in each individual soul. 
That is why our Divine Saviour bids us to be 
reckless in desire: “If anyone wishes to come 
after me, let him deny himself, take up his 
cross daily and follow me.” Matthew 16:24. 

We are prone at times to boast of being 
human with the implication that to be hu- 
man means to be indulgent of human weak- 
ness. Might it not equally, and more truth- 
fully, be said that to be human is always to 
seek perfection? We were not created to be 
children of Satan but children of God. In 
baptism we were not made heirs of hell but 
heirs of heaven. We were not created to suf- 
fer eternal punishment but to embrace eter- 
nal happiness. Thus to be human mieans to 
be perfectly human. “Be ye perfect as your 
heavenly Father is perfect” is what our 
Blessed Lord told us. 

There is no limitation in our ideal of hap- 
piness, of perfection; no limitation in our 
ideal of life with God, of life in the vision of 
God. And there is nothing in life to compen- 
sate for any compromise with this ideal. 
Let us then hasten in our striving for the 
happiness of God’s vision, let us be urgent in 
increasing our capacity for the grace of God, 
by living our lives constantly in the thought 
and in the presence of God. 

Everything we do in our everyday lives 
may be elevated to a supernatural level and 
may become meritorious by virtue of that 
pervading and abiding desire within us for 
the vision of God. God's bounty and provi- 
dence sustains us constantly with the won- 
ders of the world. How much greater is his 
concern for our eternal destiny! 

In this ideal of seeing the vision of God 
in all things, our enjoyment of all the earthly 
gifts and blessings of God is richly enhanced. 
For only sin can dull the beauty of God's 
handiwork. 

As we join in the chant of the soloist who 
wants what he wants when he wants it, let 
these words of our Divine Saviour ring cease- 
lessly in Our ears as they direct all our ac- 
tions. “Seek ye first the Kingdom of God 
and His justice and all things else shall be 
added unto you.” 


Trip-Leasing Bill, H. R. 3203, Meets 
Widespread Demand and Calls for Fa- 
vorable Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1953 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
number of telegrams received by me as 
chairman of Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce leaves no doubt 
in my mind that the committee has acted 
wisely in reporting to the House trip- 
leasing bill, H. R. 3203. 

I include with these remarks some of 
the telegrams received from different 
sections of the country, as follows: 

MARTINSBURG, W. Va., May 14, 1953. 
Chairman CHARLES WOLVERTON, 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, 
House Office Building: 

Favorable action H. R. 3203 essential to 

maintain economical transportation agricul- 


tural perishable products. We consider this 

very important to welfare of entire country. 
ASSOCIATED ORCHARDS, INC., 
F. C. Matson, President. 


— 


SUFFERN, N. T., May 14, 1953. 
Representative CHARLES WOLVERTON, 
House of Representatives: 
We urge you to vote on passage of bill 
H. R. 3203 to allow trip-leasing of trucks, 
J. S. SHEEHAN CARRIERS. 


Rep Hook. N. T., May 14, 1953. 
Hon. CHARLES WOLVERTON, 
House of Representatives: 

H. R. 3203, amending Interstate Commerce 
Act, vital to interests of all farmers and 
should be passed. As agent for 150 apple 
growers, I urge your support. 

F. PALMER Harr. 


GERMANTOWN, N. T., May 14, 1953. 
Hon. CHARLES WOLVERTON, 
House of Representatives: 

Would seriously urge your favorable action 
H. R. 3203. This bill most vital to all agri- 
cultural interests, and particularly those in 
the fruit industry in the Northwest. 

Respectfully, 
HUDSON VALLEY ASSOCIATION OF 
REFRIGERATED WAREHOUSES, 
Wm. RIDER, President. 


GERMANTOWN, N. Y., May 14, 1953. 
Hon. CHARLES WOLVERTON, 
House of Representatives: 
Representing about 60 fruit growers, we 
feel passage amendment H. R. 3203 neces- 
sary in order for our business to continue. 
VALLEY STORAGE, 
Rosert Fox, 


WILKES-BARRE, PA., May 14, 1953. 
CHARLES WOLVERTON, 

Chairman, House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, House of 
Representatives: 

We are very much interested in H. R. 3203 
amending Interstate Commerce Act to permit 
continuation of trip-leasing of trucks. This 
amendment vital to our industry to preserve 
agricultural exemption carried in Interstate 
Commerce Act. We will greatly appreciate 
your support of this bill. 

Tuomas C. THomas Co., 
THomas C. THOMAS. 


Mitton, N. T., May 14, 1953. 
Hon, CHARLES WOLVERTON, 
House of Representatives: 

H. R. 3203 is favorable to our perishable 
frozen industry and should be passed. Han- 
dle over 300 farmers accounts and as repre- 
sentative we urge that you support same. 

HUDSON RIVER FRUIT DISTRIBUTORS, 


MARTINSBURG, W. Va., May 14, 1953, 
Hon. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
Chairman, Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, House Offices: 
Earnestly solicit your help in enacting 
H. R. 3203 to continue trip-leasing of trucks, 
It means much to orchardists and farmers: 
gives them flexibility instead of frequent 
straitjackets in their marketing. It is a sen- 
sible businesslike practice. 
WEST VIRGINIA STATE 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
CARROLL R. MILLER, 
Secretary. 
GrRanp RaPips, MICH., May 14, 1953. 
Congressman CHARLES WOLVERTON, 
Chairman, House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, House 
oj Representatives: 
H. R. 3203 amendment Interstate Com- 
merce Act to permit continuation truck trip- 
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leasing positively in public interest to pre- 
serve agricultural exemption carried in In- 
terstate Commerce Act. Please use your 
good offices to influence favorable action of 
this amendment, 

S. B. Davis, 


Hunpson, N. Y., May 14, 1953. 
Hon. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building: 

Favor passage of H. R. 3203. Consumers as 
well as farmers will be very adversely affected 
by restrictive regulations on truck trip-lease, 

C. H. Gowor. 


STAUNTON, Va., May 14, 1953. 
Hon, CHARLES WOLVERTON, 
House Office Building: 

The fruitgrowers of Virginia urge the 
adoption of H. R. 3203, amending the ICC 
Act. Without this amendment our freight 
charges will increase unbearably. 

JOHN F. WATSON, 
Secretary Virginia State Horticul- 
tural Society. 


CARBONDALE, ILL., May 14, 1953 
CHARLES WOLVERTON, 

Chairman, House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, House 
Office Building: 

Re H. R. 3203 now pending in House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
requesting favorable action to this bill which 
is so vital to preservation of agricultural ex- 
emption now carried in Interstate Commerce 
Act. 

ILLINOIS STATE HORTICULTURAL 


ILLINOIS Fnurr COUNCIL, 
Hanolo J. HARTLEY, Secretary. 


Tampa FLA., May 14, 1953. 
Hon, CHARLES WOLVERTON, 
Chairman, House Committee: 

The Florida Citrus Exchange handling 25 
percent of the Florida citrus tonnage will 
appreciate your favorable action on H. R. 
3203 amending Interstate Commerce Act to 
permit continuation of trip-leasing on 
trucks. This amendment vital to preserve 
agricultural exemption carried in Interstate 
Commerce Act and vital to Florida citrus 
growers. 

Frep S. JOHNSTON, 
General Sales Manager, Florida Citrus 
Exchange. 


Secaucus, N. J., May 11, 1953. 
Hon. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
House Office Building: 
Respectfully request your favorable con- 
sideration and vote in reporting out of 
committee on H. R. 3203. Issue at stake of 
trip-leasing one extremely important and 
necessary to this company in order to carry 
out common carrier obligations to shipping 
public in a practicable time-proven and eco- 
nomical manner. Trip-leasing of further 
vital necessity to handle commitments made 
to move large quantities of defense supplies 
already made to various defense agencies. 
CARL RUROEDE, Jr., 
Executive Vice President, Liberty Motor 
Freight Lines. 


WENACHEE, WaSH., May 14, 1953. 
Hon. CHARLES WOLVERTON, 

Chairman, House Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House Office Building, Washington, 
D.C.: 

Washington State apple industry vitally 
interested in favorable action on H. R. 3203. 
Amending Interstate Commerce Act to per- 
mit continuation of trip-leasing of trucks, 
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This amendment necessary to maintain ade- 
quate trucking equipment for free move- 
ment our crop to Nation’s markets. Re- 
spectfully urge your support. 
HAROLD COPPLE, 
Secretary-Manager, Washington State 
Apple Commission, 


Secaucus, N. J., May 29, 1953. 
Hon. CHAS. A. WOLVERTON, 
House Office Building: 
Deeply appreciate your favorable consid- 
eration H. R. 3203. 
LIBERTY Motor FREIGHT LINES, 
CARL RUROEDE, Jr. 


Princeton, N. J., May 18, 1953. 
Hon. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
We want H. R. 3203 reported out favorably 
and in its present form. 
Mount FARMS, 
Per BARNARD MOUNT, 


WENATCHEE, WAsH., May 15, 1953. 
The Honorable CHARLES WOLVERTON, 
Chairman, House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, House 
Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Wenatchee Okanogan Cooperative Federa- 
tion endorses and urges passage House bill 
3203 which allows continuation of trip-leas- 
ing of agricultural exempt trucks. We urge 
your support this legislation. 
, Netson W. Taytor, Secretary. 


SEBASTAPOL, CALIF., May 15, 1953. 
Hon. CHARLES WOLVERTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Truck leasing imperative our business 
hauling farm products Canners Processors 
Terminal Markets. Urge passage H. R. 3203. 
O. A. HALLBERG & SONS, 


East PATERSON, N. J., May 15, 1953. 
Hon. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We favor passage of H. R. 3203 without 
amendment in original form. Trust you will 
support. 

GRAND UNION Co., 

J. J. CARROL, Trafic Manager. 


SEBASTOPOL, CALIF., May 15, 1953. 
CHARLES WOLVERTON, 
House Office Building: 

In the interest of preserving agricultural 
exemption carried in Interstate Commerce 
Act, we urge H. R. 3203 be enacted into law. 
We feel this would insure the most efficient 
and economical transport service for market- 
ing our total farm production. 

GEORGE TOUSIGNANT, 
Pleasant Hill Co-op Dryer, Cherry 
Ridge Apple Processing Co-op, Se- 
bastopol Processing Co-op, Molino 
Apple Co-op. 


LAFAYETTE, IND., May 15, 1953. 
Hon. CHARLES WOLVERTON, 
House of Representatives: 

Imperative you take favorable action H. R. 
3203 amending Interstate Commerce Act per- 
mitting continuation trip leasing of trucks. 

Mrnarpo Bros. Fruir Co. 


SEBASTOPOL, CALIF., May 15, 1953. 
CHARLES WOLVERTON, 
House Office Building: 

In the interest of preserving agricultural 
exemption carried in Interstate Commerce 
Act, we urge H. R. 3203 be enacted into law. 
We feel this would insure the most efficient 
and economical transport service for market- 
ing our total farm production. 

F. O. LINEHAN, 
Sebastopol Apple Growers Union. 


SEBASTOPOL, CALIF., May 15, 1953. 
CHARLES WOLVERTON, 
House Office Building: 

In the interest of preserving agricultural 
exemption carried in Interstate Commerce 
Act, we urge H. R. 3203 be enacted into law. 
We feel this would insure the most efficient 
and economical transport service for market- 
ing our total farm production. 

ELMO MARTINI, 
Martini Prati Wines. 


HEALDSBURG, CALIF., May 15, 1953. 
Hon. CHARLES WOLVERTON, 
House of Representatives: 

We urge your favorable support of bill H. R. 
$203. We believe it of vital importance to 
California agriculture. 

HEALDSBURG PaCKING Co. 


SEBASTOPOL, CALIF., May 15, 1953. 
Hon, CHARLES WOLVERTON, 
House of Representatives: 
Passing of H. R. 3203 imperative. Future 
transportation marketing agricultural prod- 
ucts estimated three-fourths our crop pro- 
duction hauled wineries, processors, and 
fresh fruit markets by trucks and any legis- 
lation affecting this transportatioon detri- 
mental to growers, canneries, wineries, proc- 
essors, and market centers. We urge your 
support of this bill. 
SEBASTOPOL FRUIT GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION, 
L. R. HART, Manager. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., May 15, 1953. 
CHARLES WOLVERTON: 

Urgently request your support H. R. 3203 
permitting continuation of truck trip-leas- 
ing. Efficient transportation is lifeblood of 
fruit and vegetable industry in Alabama, as 
well as nationwide. 

MILTON DURRETT, 
Manager, Alabama Food Council. 


New Beprorp, Mass., May 20, 1953. 
CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 

Chairman, House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce: 

Urge your committee report favorably on 
bill H. R. 3203. This bill is of extreme im- 
portance to our 2,000 cranberry-grower mem- 
bers located in New Jersey, Massachusetts, 
Wisconsin, and Oregon. 

HAROLD BRYANT, 
General Manager, Eatmore Cranber- 
ries, Inc. 
CALDWELL, IpaHo, May 23, 1953. 
Congressman WOLVERTON, 

Chairman, House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, Washing- 
ton, D. O: 

I feel that Idaho, situated as it is as an 
agricultural State, should be very interested 
and I am quite concerned and would surely 
like to see H. R. 3203 bill passed in its orig- 
inal form. 

ERNEST FALEN. 
YAKIMA, WasH., May 14, 1953. 
CHARLES WOLVERTON, 

Chairman, House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, House Of- 
fice Building: 

Urge H. R. 3203 reported out of committee 
in same form in which it was prepared. Trip 
leasing of trucks transporting farm products 
very essential to agriculture. 

E. S. PRENTICE, 
President, Prentice Packing & Cold 
Storage Co. 


San FRANCISco, CALIF., May 25, 1953. 
Hon. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 

Chairman, House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, House Office 
Building: z 

Reference H. R. 3203 scheduled for final 
action your committee tomorrow. Approval 
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this legislation vitally important all national 
perishable agricultural industries. We urge 
your favorable consideration. Our position 
fully explained my statement presented April 
21. Now your possession. 
J. A. MONTGOMERY, 
Manager, Traffic and Transportation, 
California Grape & Tree Fruit 
League. 


Nixon Making a Real Job of Vice President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 22, 1953 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to place in the Record a most interesting 
article from the June 21, 1953 edition of 
the Washington Post which discusses the 
work of Vice President RICHARD NIXON. 

The article follows: 


NIXON MAKING A REAL JOB OF VICE PRESIDENT 
(By Robert C. Albright) 


Something new and strange has been going 
on in Washington in recent weeks, the redis- 
covery of the vice presidential office. 

RICHARD M. Nrxon, 36th occupant of the 
Government's most underrated post, is learn. 
ing how to make it work. 

In fact, with Mr. Eisenhower's backing, he 
is rebuilding the office into something con- 
siderably different than it has ever been 
before. 

In addition to presiding over the Senate, 
his main constitutional function, Mr. NIXON 
has been catching foul balls and line drives 
for the administration on the Hill, so quietly 
that few knew he was in the Capitol outfield. 

His office has become a central point of 
contact between the executive and legisla- 
tive branches. Cabinet officers, relatively 
new to Washington and its ways, unabash- 
edly seek his advice on dealings with sensi- 
tive legislators. 


WORKS WITH CABINET 


When he isn't trouble-shooting, or wield- 
ing that Senate gavel, the 40-year-old Cali- 
fornian performs an important role at the 
other end of the avenue. 

He attends the regular weekly White House 
legislative conference on Mondays, meets 
with the President's revitalized National se- 
curity Council on Thursdays and on Fridays 
sits in on Cabinet meetings. 

So thoroughly does the administration 
keep him briefed on top policy at these and 
other meetings that one associate described 
him as “the best posted Vice President in 
recent times.” 

“The President has brought me into every- 
thing,” he tells friends. 

Mr. Nixon not only “sits in” with the 
Cabinet and NSC but actively participates 
in decisions. On April 17 he became the 
first Vice President in history to preside at 
a Cabinet meeting, while Mr. Eisenhower 
was in Augusta. 

The Secretary of State normally officiates 
at Security Council meetings in the Presi- 
dent’s absence. But Mr. Eisenhower fre- 
quently hands over the NSC gavel to his 
Vice President when he is called away early. 

In contrast to the fanfare and televised 
glamour that marked his controversial vice 
presidential campaign, Mr. Nrxon has de- 
liberately avoided the spotlight in his pres- 
ent role. Reporters who have known him 
for years find it difficult to arrange an inter- 
view. 

Associates explain it simply. They say 
the Vice President is working harder than he 
ever worked before to do a job. To publi- 
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cize some of the things he is doing would 
be to nullify his effectiveness. 

Nor is he given to puffing the importance 
of his job. 

“How would you describe yourself—as 
Assistant President?’ a reporter asked. 

“No,” said the Vice President, “that’s 
Sherman Adams’ job. 

“The Vice President is just a convenient 
line of communication between the admin- 
istration and the Government agencies and 
Congress. He isn’t the only line of commu- 
nication, of course. But he can be used as 
an additional bond. 

“As I see it, the greatest service the Vice 
President can render is to act as a counselor 
on congressional relations and strengthen 
the teamwork of the administration in 
power.” 


ACTS ON HIS OWN 


Mr. Nixon doesn't always wait to be asked 
to function as “counselor” or “trouble- 
shooter.” When he sees avoidable friction 
developing, he sometimes steps in on his 
own to avert a party collision. 

It’s an open secret that the Vice President 
intervened on his own initiative in the row 
between the administration and Senator 
Josera R. McCartHy, Republican, of Wis- 
consin, over shipping to Red China. What 
he did was arrange to bring McCartHy and 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles to- 
gether to work out a settlement. 

Later he was instrumental in the with- 
drawal of a letter Senator MCCARTHY sent to 
the White House, calling on the President 
to explain East-West trade. 

Mr. Nixon doesn't regret his intervention 
in either case—feels the administration 
would have suffered from a spectacular col- 
lision with McCarrny at that time. 

He won't confirm it, but the Vice President 
is believed to be working on at least two more 
trouble-shooting projects: 

(1) What to do about the constitutional 
amendment proposed by Senator Jon W. 
Bricker, Republican, of Ohio, to prevent 
treaties from superseding Federal or State 
law. The administration is opposed to the 
amendment, which has strong Senate 


g. 
(2) How to salvage the President's excess 
profits tax recommendations from the House 
Ways and Means Committee shutout imposed 
by Chairman DANIEL A. Reep, Republican, of 
New York. Strictly speaking, that’s a House 
problem, but Mr. Nrxon has been asked for 
“advice.” In the Vice President's case, that 
usually takes the form of direct action, 
SHUNS PLATFORM, TOO 

With one exception—his April 23 speech 
before the bureau of advertising of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Association— 
the Vice President has turned down all re- 
quests for major speaking engagements out 
of town. This despite the fact that, aside 
from the President, he’s probably Washing- 
ton's most sought after speaker. 

He receives on an average more than 15 in- 
vitations a day to speak. Rose Mary Woods, 
his personal secretary, says he’s declined be- 
tween 2,500 and 3,000 bids for speeches since 
January 20. 

His main reasons for turning down out- 
of-town calls are his new vice presidential 
responsibilities and that close Senate party 
division (48 Republicans, 47 Democrats, and 
1 Independent). Sooner or later, he figured, 
the time would come to step in and break a 
tie in favor of his party—his second “official” 
Senate function. 

His stick-close-to-the-Senate policy paid 
off for the first time last week. Democrats 
and the Senate’s lone Independent, WAYNE 
Morse, opposed a GOP motion to call up 
the controls bill for a final vote. They ob- 
jected to conference changes in the measure. 
The vote was 39 to 39 until the Vice Presi- 
dent broke the tie. 


He didn’t even have to be paged. He had 
foreseen the closeness of the vote and was 
already in the chair. 

Although offered fees of up to $2,500 for 
public speaking, Mr. Nixon has announced 
that he will accept no honorariums either 
now or when the session is over and he 
starts making a few speeches around the 
country. If a fee is involved, he will allot 
it to a charity. 


NO CASE WORK 


As a former Senator and Congressman 
from California, he still receives the routine 
appeals for help that legislators are always 
getting from constituents, but has instruct- 
ed his staff not to handle any “case work” 
involving intercession with Government 
agencies. The letters are all politely an- 
swered, however, with the suggestion that 
they get in touch with one of the two Re- 
publican Senators from California. 

While handling the appeals of widows, 
veterans, farmers and others from his own 
State is one of the duties of a Senator, Mr. 
Nixon feels that case work“ for former 
constituents is manifestly outside the 
jurisdiction of a Vice President, elected by 
voters from all of the States. 

The Vice President starts work at 8 to 
8:30 a. m., and it is a rare day when he gets 
away from his office before 6 p. m. Often 
he has up to 25 appointments in one day, 
in addition to his Senate and administra- 
tive duties. 

But little “emergencies” are always throw- 
ing his program out of kilter. This reporter 
had a personal experience with one of them, 

Your reporter had a 3-day-old appoint- 
ment to meet the Vice President in his 
office at 4:30 p. m. Wednesday. Just before 
the clock ticked 4:30, Secretary of the 
Treasury George M. Humphrey arrived un- 
announced and the appointment book went 
out the window. 

Mr. Humphrey was closely followed into 
Mr. Nrxon’s office by Maj. Gen. Wilton B. 
Persons, President Eisenhower's personal leg- 
islative liaison. An hour later the surprise 
guests departed and the normal office routine 
resumed, 

What was the emergency“? That's still 
a secret between Mr. Nixon and his top 
echelon visitors. Whatever it was, when this 
reporter entered Mr. NIxoN was as cool as a 
doctor saying, “Next case.” 

While serving as a “counselor” to the 
administration on congressional relations, 
Mr. Nrxon similarly “interprets” the admin- 
istration to Congress. In so doing, he is 
careful to work with, and not at cross pur- 

with, the Republican congressional 
leadership. 

Much of his administration spadework at 
the Capitol is done with so-called “fresh- 
men” Republicans, who are often neglected 
by their seniors in the workaday legislative 
rush. 

Mr. Nixon, who served 4 years in the House 
and 2 years in the Senate before he was 
elected to the Vice Presidency, says he re- 
members all too well that left-out-of-things 
feeling a new Member gets. 

He makes a point of lunching weekly with 
different groups of Senate Republicans and 
younger party members in the House, gives 
them the administration lowdown. 

Last week he held a breakfast for 62 new 
GOP Senate and House Members. Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles sat in with the 
breakfast group, briefed them on foreign 
affairs. 

Time was when the accepted duties of a 
Vice President were largely social. In addi- 
tion to his other duties Mr. Nrxon is still 
Washington's No. 1 diner-out. 

Mr. Eisenhower accepts no dinner invita- 
tions and Mr. and Mrs. Nixon frequently have 
to substitute. They recently smashed a 
Washington dining-out record. By actual 
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tally, they attended 18 official dinners on 18 
consecutive nights. 

Working at the Capitol, the Vice President 
often has to do a quick change in his office 
to keep a dinner date. Mrs. Nixon drives 
down to pick him up, and brings along the 
black tie. By frequent practice, he can 
now do the change in as little as 10 minutes 
flat. And that includes a shave with an 
electric razor. 

The Nixons generally insist on weekends 
off to spend with their 2 daughters—7-year- 
old Patricia and 414-year-old Julie. On 
Sundays, the Vice President, like his Chief, 
sometimes slips out to Burning Tree for a 
round of golf. And that, too, is in the very 
best vice presidential tradition. 

Perhaps many of these things were all 
done before by a certain Kentucky gentle- 
man named Alben Barkley, popularly known 
as the “Veep”—a colloquialism seldom heard 
around the Capital these days. 

Perhaps the new model Vice President, 
half the age of the former and much, much 
more serious, has simply found a new way 
of organizing and efficiently executing those 
tasks which no one but a Vice President 
can find time to do. At any rate, things do 
seem different. 


Public Housing Versus Private Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1953 


Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
controversy over public housing versus 
building by private industry still goes on, 
and it is one of the most widely discussed 
issues, pro and con, throughout our 
Nation. 

In Los Angeles the housing issue has 
assumed proportions of special impor- 
tance because in spite of the expressed 
wishes of the people of Los Angeles, em- 
phatically registered at the polls in a 
referendum vote, in opposition to public 
housing in that city, the City Public 
Housing Authority, and the Federal 
Housing Administration have continued 
with public housing projects, and the 
costs to the people of Los Angeles have 
mounted and mounted and are still 
mounting. 

To determine the true facts in the case 
of public housing versus private home 
building, let us examine a few of the 
facts. 

The home building industry of Amer- 
ica has become one of our leading indus- 
tries, and it has provided homes for our 
citizens in every income bracket. Since 
the end of the last World War—No 2— 
the home building industry has been one 
of the great factors which has warded 
off any possibility of a postwar depres- 
sion. Since the termination of World 
War II, private builders have started 
more than 7 million new homes and 
apartments. 

One million one hundred and thirty- 
one thousand three hundred new homes 
valued at almost $12 billion were built 
in 1952, the second biggest housing year 
in history. The housing industry also 
repaired and modernized $4 billion to $6 
billion in existing housing annually. 
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The home building industry provides 
one of the biggest customers of related 
industries, thus boosting orders in other 
fields. For example, to build 1 million 
homes annually the home building in- 
dustry uses 1,866,000 product tons of 
steel; 150,000 tons of copper; 25,000 tons 
of aluminum; 579,000 tons of cast iron. 

And the other materials purchased as 
home furnishings as a result of new 
home construction are tremendous. For 
example, in 1951 expenditures for furni- 
ture alone mounted to $3.4 billion; floor 
coverings $1.1 billion; refrigerators, 
washing machines, and sewing ma- 
chines, electrical appliances, cooking and 
heating equipment, $2.5 billion. Radios 
and TV sets and pianos and other musi- 
cal instruments, $2.4 billion; household 
utilities, $4 billion. 

Another industry closely allied to the 
home building industry is trucking and 
transportation. Trucks and railroads 
are kept busy hauling building materials 
from the factory to the home builder. 
In a typical year railroads will transport 
105,000 carloads of refrigerators valued 
at $25 million; 23,000 carloads of bath- 
tub equipment; 41,000 carloads of laun- 
dry equipment; 47,000 carloads of kitch- 
en ranges; 20,000 carloads of floor cover- 
ings; 155,000 carloads of furniture. 

The home building construction indus- 
try provides employment on a large 
scale, and in 1951 employed 2,061,000 
construction workers, They earned an 
average weekly wage of $82.10. 

And, last but not least, the home- 
building industry in our Nation plays an 
important role in financing our local, 
State, and Federal Governments. The 
Tax Foundation of New York City has 
estimated that over 600 taxes are levied 
on the products, equipment, and serv- 
ices which go into a new home. It has 
been conservatively estimated that a 
home selling at $10,000 would include in 
its price some $2,000 in taxes. This 
means that each year the home-building 
industry contributes directly over $2 bil- 
lion in taxes to local, State, and Federal 
Governments. 

That is the picture of the home-build- 
ing industry as it operates on a private- 
industry basis under our free-enterprise 
system. And its contributions to our 
national economy are obvious. 

On the other hand, what of public 
housing and its contribution to the wel- 
fare of our people? What is its effect 
upon our public finances? 

In a recent issue of Newsweek an 
article appears by Mr. Raymond Moley 
which reviews the public housing situa- 
tion in Los Angeles which has received 
so much attention on a nationwide scale. 
This article states the facts on public 
housing as it has been put into effect in 
Los Angeles. In the following article 
the waste and corruption which has re- 
sulted from the public housing program 
and the squandering of public funds is 
clearly stated. 

Public opinion is, of course, the final 
judge. But the results of both programs 
are clear. The home-building industry 
under private management has built up 
the assets of the Nation and contributed 
to the financing of Government. Pub- 
lic housing has failed even to produce 


the housing at low cost for which it was 
established and has resulted in deplet- 
ing public funds. As Mr. Moley states, 
in Los Angeles the Housing Authority 
was so wasteful that it was shown “it 
would have been cheaper to build the 
10,000 units and give them away than 
to support the bureaucracy.” The con- 
clusion is obvious. 

The article follows: 

REVOLT IN Los ANGELES 
(By Raymond Moley) 

Behind the decisive defeat of Mayor 
Fletcher Bowron in Los Angeles were circum- 
stances that should provide a warning to 
every city in the land. Those circumstances 
are an example of a threat that faces all 
Americans who expect to get something for 
nothing from Washington. 

Last week in this space I described the 
manner in which Federal money had built 
a costly and burdensome Federal tyranny 
over the natural resources of the great Cen- 
tral Valley of California. While I was out 
there studying that problem I found Los An- 
geles rocked by a violent controversy over 
a similar Federal invasion at the local level. 
This had to do with a Federal grant for 
housing. 

After Congress passed the Housing Act of 
1949 Mayor Bowron hurried to Washington 
and secured for Los Angeles a Federal grant 
of $110 million for 10,000 housing units, The 
State kad provided for a city housing au- 
thority to administer this project. The 
mayor appointed the members of the author- 
ity. Thus, there were three parents of this 
strange creature, the CHA, and since none 
was directly responsible, the agency was on 
its own, solely out of reach of the allegedly 
sovereign people. 

Those people have bought goldbricks be- 
fore, but never a one quite so big and quite 
so phony. For despite the allegation that 
housing was to be free of charge, it was soon 
found that the city and its taxpayers were 
stuck with an indeterminate but enormous 
obligation. 

Nearly every excuse for the giving of the 
grant and its acceptance by the city proved 
to be illusory. It was claimed that the new 
houses were to house the ill-housed. The 
fact is that they will, to a large degree, house 
the same sort of people who now live well 
and pay full rent. The cost of these units 
was well above what private builders would 
have provided. And despite the slogan of 
“slum clearance,” the CHA proposed to build 
in entirely new areas. Moreover, it soon ap- 
peared that, notwithstanding the growth of 
Los Angeles, there was no real housing short- 
age. 

The result was a revolt—not by real estate 
interests or landlords, but by a community 
of owners of homes in the $10,000 to $20,000 
range. When these people tried to get their 
case before the city council and the CHA, 
they found the former impotent and the 
latter indifferent and arbitrary. But the re- 
volt spread. Spokesmen for the opposition 
appeared in the city council and in civic 
bodies, and the Los Angeles Times lent 
powerful support. 

The CHA was revealed to be not only ar- 
bitrary but wasteful. It was shown that it 
would have been cheaper to build the 10,000 
units and give them away than to support 
the bureaucracy. Two sets of figures were 
presented by the CHA—one to fool the peo- 
ple of Los Angeles by showing the cost to 
them to be nothing; another to convince 
Congress that the city was paying well. 

The CHA had 600 employees who from 
time to time were used for activities quite 
remote from building houses. It was alleged 
on oath that 200 of them were mobilized to 
provide claques at hearings of the city coun- 
cil and planning commission. When the 
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whole housing project came up for an ad- 
visory referendum in 1952, these employees 
contributed money liberally to oppose it. 

Despite the fact that the 1952 referendum 
went 3-2 against the housing project, the 
CHA poured more millions into it. This 
intensified the opposition. 

The mayor, who was caught in the middle, 
tried to defend the project. This made him 
the center of attack, and defeat of his re- 
election campaign has in reality been an- 
other popular vote against the housing 
scheme. 

One of two courses faces the city now. It 
could pay the Federal Government what it 
has spent and sell the project to private 
owners. Or it could compromise its debt to 
the Government and complete it as a city 
project. Either would be very costly. 

It seemed in the past that it would require 
a miracle to produce a conservative majority 
in Los Angeles. Now we know that a miracle 
was unnecessary. A good dose of socializa- 
tion has done the trick. 


Twentieth Century Lawyers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1953 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on the night of June 20 the junior 
Senator from Texas [Mr. DANIEL] deliv- 
ered the principal address at the banquet 
of the annual meeting of the Maryland 
State Bar Association. 

The Senator from Texas served 6 years 
as attorney general of Texas, and is now 
president emeritus of the National Asso- 
ciation of Attorneys General. In addi- 
tion to his membership in State and Na- 
tional bar associations, he is a member 
of the American Society of International 
Law, and a member and honorary vice 
president of the American branch of the 
International Law Association. 

Because of his background and experi- 
ence I believe the Senator’s address, 
Twentieth Century Lawyers, will be of 
particular interest to the Members of 
Congress, and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TWENTIETH CENTURY LAWYERS 


Members of the Maryland Bar Association, 
ladies, and gentlemen, it is a distinct honor 
to be your guest on this occasion. 

The free State of Maryland and the Lone 
Star State of Texas share a unique and cher- 
ished heritage. 

In both States, the tradition of independ- 
ence and the respect for individual rights 
flourished boldly under the oppression of 
tyrannical governments, In both States, our 
forebears—in supreme devotion to princi- 
ple—laid down their lives on the battlefields 
of independence to secure those rights. In 
both States, through the intervening years 
succeeding generations have proudly upheld 
this heritage. 

Today—although remote in distance and 
experience from each other—Marylanders 
and Texans speak the same language when 
they speak of freedom and liberty. After 
your freedom was secure, some of your sons 
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migrated to Texas and helped in the rebel- 
lion by which Texas won its independence 
from Mexico. Although the prevailing sen- 
timent in Maryland was against the annexa- 
tion of Texas to the United States, after that 
union was accomplished, even more of your 
sons and daughters followed the wilderness 
road to the west and contributed to the 
growth and development of the Lone Star 
State. I am glad they did, because among 
them was my great-grandfather, Aquilla 
Johns Beard, a native of Prince Georges 
County, Md. I am proud of my Maryland 
ancestor, but no less proud of my relatives 
whose love for Maryland has caused them to 
remain in your great State. They include a 
member of this association, Billie Bowie, of 
Marlboro. 

As attorney general of Texas it was my 
pleasure to know and associate intimately 
in the work of the National Association of 
Attorneys General with your distinguished 
former Attorney General and present mem- 
ber of the supreme court, Hon. Hall Ham- 
mond, and your present Attorney General, 
Ellis Rollins, and I am glad to be with them 
again on this occasion. I am also enjoying 
a very pleasant relationship with the dis- 
tinguished members of the Senate and House 
from the State of Maryland. 

If your meetings of the Maryland bar are 
anything like our Texas meetings, I am at a 
disadvantage as your speaker tonight. After 
2 or 3 days of business sessions, and long 
before the closing banquet, everything has 
been said that needs to be said about our 
profession—both good and bad. The ban- 
quet speaker usually summarizes or repeats 
what some good lawyer has already said. 
Let me indulge in that long enough to add 
a word of praise for the accomplishments of 
this and other organized State bars. 

In the recent years of this 20th century 
the organized bar has been responsible for 
our country's greatest improvements in the 
administration of justice. The organized 
bar has added prestige and increased the 
respect for our profession. There are some 
who say that there was abundant room for 
this improvement. The truth is that 
throughout the history of our country the 
ethics and standards of the legal profession 
compare favorably with those of any busi- 
ness, trade, or profession. By and large, 
lawyers adhere strictly to their code of 
ethics. As in every business, trade, or pro- 
fession there have been a few who have gone 
astray. Unfortunately, during this century 
the public has often judged our profession 
by the misconduct of the few who were un- 
worthy. In recent years organized bars 
throughout the country have done much 
toward cleaning their own houses and in- 
creasing public confidence in the honesty, 
integrity, and reliability of members of the 
legal profession. This accomplishment has 
been revealed by so many public opinion 
polls that we may accept it as a fact even if 
we allow more than a normal discount for 
possible inaccuracies of the pollsters. 

Typica! of these polls was one conducted 
for the Texas State bar by an independent 
and highly reliable agency in our State last 
year. It showed that 88 percent of the peo- 
ple who had employed lawyers were satisfied 
with their services; 73 percent thought their 
lawyer’s fees were reasonable; 79 percent of 
all persons interviewed believed that the 
lawyer is more honest, or as honest, as other 
people in his normal activities; only 14 per- 
cent believed lawyers to be less honest; 60 
percent believed lawyers to be more honest, 
or as honest, as other professional people. 
From this and polls in other States, and from 
one national poll, it would appear that a 
great majority of the American people now 
have faith and confidence in the professional 
ability and integrity of lawyers. 

On the other hand, the same polls show 
that 20th century lawyers have lost their 
Place of leadership in public affairs, or at 


least the people have lost their confidence 
in lawyers as community leaders. The 
Texas poll listed eight professions or busi- 
nesses and asked which furnishes the best 
community leaders. Lawyers tied for sixth 
place with only 5 percent of the votes. Here 
are the ratings: 


(Total of 109 percent, some giving 2 or 
more answers.) 

On another question, which one of these 
professions do the most good for the public, 
lawyers received only 3 percent of the vote. 
You have no doubt read similar results from 
the national poll conducted by Elmo Roper 
for Life magazine in 1950, The question 
was: 

“Rank the order of importance to the 
community of: public school teachers, 
clergymen, public officials, merchants and 
lawyers.” 

Here are the results: 


Total 


In the same year the Psychological Corp. 
asked this question in a nationwide poll: 
“What kind of men do you think we need 
most in the Government in Washing- 
ton * * *2” Business executives were 
mentioned more than all the other profes- 
sions combined—more than 4 times as often 
as lawyers. Our profession received only 
11 percent of the total vote. This was only 
1 percent above college professors and only 
3 percent above labor union leaders. 

There was a time in the life of this na- 
tion when lawyers rated at the top in the 
minds of the people as community leaders. 
In the latter part of the 18th century the 
American people looked to lawyers to help 
win their freedom and preserve their liber- 
ties. The author of the American Declara- 
tion of Independence was a lawyer. Of the 
56 signers of that immortal document, 26 
were lawyers. Of the 45 writers of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, 31 were 
lawyers. 

It was only natural that lawyers would 
play important roles in administering their 
handiwork and in molding public opinion 
concerning this new system of government— 
because it was to be a government of law 
rather than a government of men. The peo- 
ple were to be protected in their God-given 
rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness by a Constitution and rules of law 
rather than by the unrestrained whim or 
caprice of those in power. In this new sys- 
tem of government lawyers had a responsi- 
bility not only to their private clients and 
to the narrow and selfish interests of their 
profession but an even more important re- 
sponsibility to espouse the principles of our 
Government and the policies of our laws. By 
training they were—and still are—best 
adapted to the task of maintaining a gov- 
ernment by law which will render justice and 
protect the human rights, liberties, and 
property of our people. 

This is no disparagement of other profes- 
sions. They render equally important serv- 
ices in other fields and their members are 
capable of valuable leadership in public af- 
fairs. But a nation without law cannot be 
a democracy or a republic. A nation with- 
out free lawyers exercising leadership in the 
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maintenance of government must, of neces- 
sity, be totalitarian. 

In his famous work, Democracy in Amer- 
ica, Alexis de Tocqueville said in 1835: “I 
cannot believe that a republic could subsist 
if the influence of lawyers in public business 
did not increase in proportion to the power 
of the people.” 

The power of the American people to gov- 
ern themselves through elected represent- 
atives and the influence of American lawyers 
in public affairs both increased during the 
18th and 19th centuries. Lawyers in this 
country were ready and willing to exercise 
their responsibilities in politics and public 
affairs, and the people were willing to follow 
their leadership. 

Why do the people of this 20th century 
think less of lawyers in connection with com- 
munity leadership and policies of govern- 
ment? Is it because our training and 
philosophy—government by law—is no 
longer needed in the world today? Certainly 
this cannot be true. The maintenance of 
government by law is one of the greatest 
needs of our own country today. And in the 
world, as never before in modern history, 
there is need for a system of law and order 
which will provide for the settlement of 
differences between nations in the same 
manner that we have provided for settlement 
of differences between men. Both the pres- 
ervation of American democracy and the 
creation of world juridical order are primarily 
legal tasks, 

Is this 20th century decline in the public 
estimate of lawyers as leaders and molders 
of public opinion due to any failures or mis- 
conduct of the members of our profession in 
public affairs? The answer to that is no“ 
unless we are to include the failure of law- 
yers themselves to take an active interest in 
community and public affairs. And here, no 
doubt, we have the real answer, While there 
are many notable exceptions, by and large 
20th century lawyers have had a tendency to 
take less interest in politics, government and 
public affairs than ever before in the history 
of our country. 

Mr. Justice Holmes said the trend started 
in the latter part of the 19th century. In 
1896 he lamented the fact that “for the last 
quarter of a century, a large part of our best 
talent has gone into business rather than 
politics, doubtless because it was needed 
more there and the rewards were higher.” 

The tragedy of the legal profession today is 
that in an era of specialization—in an era 
when economics and material accomplish- 
ments have gained such great stature—many 
lawyers bow to their clients’ wishes by stay- 
ing out of political discussion. At the same 
time, they yield to their client’s desires that 
they have political connections. 

Today a majority of our lawyers—old and 
young—stay away from politics, stay out of 
community discussions and community is- 
sues except where clients have interests. 
This has been a disservice to the clients, a 
disservice to the law, and a great loss to our 
country and to a world which cries out for a 
system which will preserve international 
law and order. 

The law—which we are sworn to serve—is 
the end product of politics, of public dis- 
cussion, of public issues. Lawyers cannot 
properly and adequately discharge their 
duties to the defense of liberty by abandon- 
ing the arena in which the battles of public 
policy are fought. Yet, in all too many in- 
stances, we have abandoned the arena to 
those who are less equipped to preserve and 
maintain the principles by which govern- 
ment has protected the rights of the people 
and permitted the people to govern them- 
selves. 

Is it a mere coincidence in this century 
when so many lawyers have abandoned the 
arena of public affairs that our country faces 
its greatest threat from a materialistic phi- 
losophy which exalts the state rather than 
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the individual, extols security in place of 
liberty, and is guided by expediency rather 
than principle? I think not. 

In this era when so many of those best 
trained in the principles of our Government 
and the policies of our law have become ab- 
sorbed in other interests, we find that our 
Government has gotten farther and farther 
away from the people. By gradual change, 
a Government which was once decentralized 
and close to the people has grown so highly 
centralized and so far from the people that 
they and their elected Representatives can 
hardly know—much less control—its func- 
tions and activities. The rights of the States 
and of private ownership of property have 
been threatened by new theories of para- 
mount rights and inherent powers. Inter- 
national bodies have attempted to write 
domestic law, and in general, the increase of 
governmental power and its consequent con- 
fusion and corruption have been far beyond 
anything heretofore witnessed in this Nation. 

If we are to preserve liberty and faith and 
freedom in this country, our constitutional 
restrictions on governmental power must be 
followed and our Government must be re- 
stored to the people and their elected repre- 
sentatives. Lawyers must uphold and de- 
fend the Constitution of the United States 
as they have sworn themselves to do—not 
only in the courtroom, but in public dis- 
cussions and political councils. By return- 
ing to the arena of public affairs on the local, 
State and national levels lawyers can play 
the greatest part in the future progress and 
happiness of our people, because they are 
best equipped to recognize and resist un- 
warranted usurpation of power. Most law- 
yers agree with the statement of Woodrow 
Wilson that “the history of liberty is a his- 
tory of the limitation of governmental power, 
not the increase of it.” 

Shakespeare’s character, Jack Cade, in 
Henry VI, while planning the totalitarian 
welfare state over which he would rule, 
agreed with his coconspirator that to ac- 
complish their purpose they must first “kill 
all the lawyers.” Even then the legal pro- 
fession was considered an obstacle to the 
unwarranted grab for power. So should it 
ever be. 

By their training, lawyers know the need 
for decency, integrity, and honor in the halls 
of government. Whether they are willing 
to serve personally or not, they should lend 
their active support to the honorable men 
of every profession who believe in constitu- 
tional government and who adhere to its 
principles and policies. 

There are countless thousands of patriotic 
men and women of other professions who 
would take more interest in government if 
they were encouraged by their legal advisers. 
Twentieth century lawyers are needed to 
combat intimidation of intelligent citizens 
who could and would usefully participate in 
public discussions and the making of public 
policy. Just as the lawyer should make his 
own views known in public as in court with- 
out fear of reprisal, he should be the first in 
any group to defend the rights of others to 
be heard. 

The lawyer’s strength of courage is needed 
today to allay the fears which arise from 
public hysteria. The easiest weapon for ad- 
vocates of totalitarian goals is the fomenting 
of public fear—to manufacture emergencies 
and crises and then, in that unreasoning 
climate, to push through measures depriv- 
ing the people of liberties which, in quieter 
times, would never be yielded. Freemen 
must remain reasoning men, else they can- 
not remain free. The lawyer, by his train- 
ing, is particularly adapted to fight this in- 
sidious challenge to freedom and, no matter 
the source of the fear, the lawyer is obliged 
to exert his greatest efforts toward minimiz- 
ing such hysteria. 

The 20th century lawyer must, wherever 
he can, fight for the public’s right to free 


access to information about the public busi- 
ness. All totalitarianism is founded upon 
control of information about public affairs, 
control of men’s minds. The law suffers 
when its administrators dispense it behind 
closed doors, or when the makers of the law 
conceal the facts which people in a repre- 
sentative government must have in order to 
determine wise public policy. Today the 
closed-door policy on public information is 
creeping steadily across the land, reaching 
into all levels of government. The lawyer— 
no matter what he may think of newspaper- 
men, or what newspapermen may think of 
him—should uphold the principle of free- 
dom of information. 

Finally, there is a great need for research, 
study and improvement in international 
law. International cooperation is a neces- 
sity of the age in which we live, but it can 
be destroyed by those who would use inter- 
national councils for the writing of domestic 
law and the disturbance of rights guaranteed 
by our Constitution. The American bar has 
contributed greatly toward halting this 
trend by calling attention to its dangers and 
advocating legal assurances that interna- 
tional agreements cannot supersede the 
guarantees and provisions of our own Con- 
stitution. 

The American bar should become just as 
active in seeing that international law and 
international courts are established to bring 
about peaceful settlement of the problems 
and disputes which arise between nations. 
Even our Anglo-Saxon ancestors once settled 
their personal and property disputes by phys- 
ical combat. Establishment and enforce- 
ment of the common law required English- 
men to try their issues before juries rather 
than on the field of battle. Lawyers helped 
to design that system for individual dis- 
putes. Why cannot lawyers design a sys- 
tem of order, rules, and international law 
which will replace force in the settlement of 
disputes between nations? There are some 
American lawyers who belong to and partici- 
pate in the American Society of Interna- 
tional Law and the American Branch of the 
International Law Association. This year I 
had the honor of addressing the annual 
banquets of both of those organizations. I 
am proud of their work and impressed with 
the sincere interest of the lawyers in attend- 
ance. However, their membership is small in 
number, made up largely of specialists. The 
need is great for a larger number and the 
broader interest of lawyers in international 
affairs. 

In no century has the challenge been 
greater to lawyers who believe in the prin- 
ciples of justice and peace and the protec- 
tion of human rights, liberties and property. 
Advocates of absolute subjection of people 
to the arbitrary rule of men are spreading 
their dangerous theory of government much 
faster and to far more people than we who 
believe in the infinite worth of individual 
man and his inherent God-given sovereignty. 
By force and fear they hope to create con- 
flict and confustion until they press upon 
our own people the tyranny of their rule. 

The time has come for lawyers to return to 
the arena of public affairs, and time is of 
the essence. As lawyers and judges have 
been in the forefront of the fight to gain 
liberty through government of laws, so must 
they return to the forefront in the fight to 
retain this precious possession. 

Even in our generation the power of gov- 
ernment may be reclaimed by the people, 
freedom may become more important than 
security, public office again may become a 
public trust, faith may replace fear, inter- 
national law and order may replace the 
devastation of war. The outcome of these 
promising possibilities depends in a great 
measure upon what you, the lawyers of 
Maryland, and the lawyers of America are 
willing to do about it. Our challenge is 
great. May we meet it fully by living up to 
the responsibilities of our profession. 
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Compensation to American Shareholders 
of Nationalized Bolivian Tin Mines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH E. FLANDERS 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1953 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, for 
some time I have been of the belief that 
we can do more, at comparatively slight 
expense, to raise the well-being of the 
people of Bolivia, than we can do else- 
where in the world. The single diffi- 
culty in that situation has been the 
nationalization of the tin-mining indus- 
try of Bolivia, the principal industry of 
that nation. However, at this time that 
difficulty appears to be on the way to 
removal. Therefore, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Record a release by the Bolivian 
Embassy, announcing an agreement for 
reimbursing the stockholders of certain 
Bolivian mining properties. In this 
connection, I also ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp a favorable editorial en- 
titled “The Problem of Bolivia,” which 
was published in the New York Times. 

There being no objection, the release 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Friday, June 12, 1953.— 
Victor Andrade, Bolivian Ambassador to the 
United States, today announced that an 
agreement had been reached insuring full 
compensation of the owners, including the 
American stockholders, of the Patino mining 
properties nationalized by Bolivia last year. 

The agreement marked the conclusion of 
several months of discussion between the 
Bolivian Government and the Patino Mining 
Enterprises Consolidated of Delaware, the 
company in which American stockholders 
have an interest. 

The government in La Paz notified Mr. 
Andrade today that it had instructed the 
Bolivian Mining Corp., which operates 
the nationalized mines formerly operated by 
the Patino, Hochschild, and Aramayo inter- 
ests, to accept the latest offer of the Patino 
Co, Negotiations are still going on with 
representatives of the other companies. 

The terms of the agreement are as follows: 

Five percent of the revenues from the sale 
of tin will be set aside to pay off the com- 
pensation claims of the former lease holders 
and mine owners when the price of tin 
ranges between $1.06 and $1.215. 

When tin sells for between 90 cents and 
$1.05, 2144 percent wil be set aside for this 
purpose, and on sales between 80 and 89 
cents, 1 percent will be held out for com- 
pensation. Below 80 cents nothing will be 
set aside, and if the market should rise above 
$1.215 the rate of deduction will be increased 
by 1 percent for each 6 cents over that level. 

The deductions will begin on the date 
final signatures are put on the agreement by 
the mining corporation and the Patino in- 
terests. 

“I am very pleased that this agreement 
has been reached, even though it will mean 
very severe hardships for my people,” Am- 
bassador Andrade declared. 

“Prom the first, no one in my government 
has questioned the justness of the principle 
of compensation, and there was never any 
intention to withhold it as soon as details 
of a plan fair to both the stockholders and 
the Bolivian people could be worked out. 
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“The Bolivian Government has been ask- 
ing the Government of the United States to 
enter into a program under which a long- 
term contract to purchase our tin can be 
signed. This, of course, is vital to my coun- 
try,since by far the greatest part of our econ- 
omy depends on the sale of tin, and we must 
have some assurance of a stable and con- 
tinuing market. 

“The question of compensation of Ameri- 
can investors of the nationalized mines has 
impeded progress in these negotiations. 
Now, with an agreement reached whose 
terms are more favorable to the American 
investors than any similar agreement we can 
recall, it is hoped that this contract can be 
concluded to the mutual advantage of both 
nations.” 

A similar agreement was reached earlier on 
sales of tin to the British firm of Williams, 
Harvey & Co., of Liverpool. This company 
has signed a 3-year contract for the purchase 
of 50 percent of Bolivia’s tin output. 

Another compensation agreement for na- 
tionalized property was reached last month 
in negotiations in Santiago, Chile. At that 
time the government agreed to deduct $10 
a unit from the sale of Bolivian wolfram to 
the General Services Administration to be 
used to compensate the Patino Company and 
its stockholders. The wolfram, from which 
tungsten is obtained, is sold to GSA under 
an agreement signed before nationalization 
of the mines, 

“These agreements,” Ambassador Andrade 
said, “should end many erroneous state- 
ments that have been circulated in the 
United States about my government and the 
question of whether we intended to compen- 
sate the American stockholders who held an 
interest in the mines. 

“I feel deeply that the United States and 
Bolivia are mutually important to each other, 
and I am happy that such an important new 
step has been taken toward a fuller coopera- 
tion and understanding between them.” 


THE PROBLEM OF BOLIVIA 


The Bolivian Government of President Paz 
Estenssoro has made what appears to be a 
fair arrangement to recompense American 
shareholders in the nationalized Patiño tin 
mines. Presumably similar arrangements will 
be made with the two other great companies 
which once monopolized the industry, the 
Hochschild and Aramayo interests. As the 
MNR Government had been criticized for 
not giving adequate compensation to the for- 
mer owners of the tin mines, it is only fair 
now to record the gratifying fact that the 
right thing is being done. 

One hopes that the way is now paved for a 
long-term American contract for Bolivian 
tin, thus giving the Government some much 
needed assurance and stability. The prob- 
lem is a complicated and controversial one, 
but it is of great importance to the whole 
field of inter-American politics and eco- 
nomics. 

It so happens that the United States has 
already stockpiled enough tin for a long siege 
and we do not need more. Another argu- 
ment against Bolivia is that the United 
States owned and run Texas smelter, built 
especially for Bolivian tin, is not needed in 
present circumstances. The arguments in 
favor of giving Bolivia a long-term contract 
at market prices are therefore mainly politi- 
cal. Bolivia has a good program to diversify 
her economy, and she is working on plans for 
much needed agrarian reforms. However, 
she needs time, and meanwhile has nothing 
to sell but tin. The Government has been 
running on its momentum and eking out an 
existence precariously. In 3 or 4 months the 
situation will be, or could be, quite critical, 

The alternative to the Paz Estenssoro gov- 
ernment is something much further to the 
relatively moderate reform government now 
left, perhaps even communism. There is a 


which has resisted the blandishments of 
Peron, held the Reds in check, and somehow 
managed to hold itself together. Its mass 
support comes mainly from the tin miners, 
who would naturally swing left if driven to 
desperation. The United States could not, in 
any circumstances, allow Bolivia to collapse, 
as it would do, to the point of starvation if 
its income from tin were inadequate. There- 
fore, it seems much better to help Bolivia 
now with a long-term contract than to wait 
until a crisis makes help too late. 


Address by Gov. William C. Marland, of 
West Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1953 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
by the Honorable William C. Marland, 
Governor of West Virginia, delivered at 
the West Virginia Young Democratic 
Club convention banquet at Huntington, 
W. Va., on June 20, 1953. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


It is good to be back in a Democratic 
meeting. It has been far too long since 
we have had one. I commend all of you 
who worked so diligently to make this con- 
vention such a great success. The Cabell 
County Young Democratic Club has been a 
perfect host, and we sincerely appreciate 
your many courtesies. 

Today we have heard several outstanding 
men and women explain what is happening 
to our country under the new order. For 
my own part, the stimulating remarks took 
me back to the campaign of 1952. 

Those of you who attended political meet- 
ings last fall heard the candidate for Gov- 
ernor on the Democratic ticket mention the 
struggle that has been going on for many, 
many years. A struggle started by a man 
by the name of Jefferson to combat a man 
by the name of Hamilton. A fight that has 
been continued through the history of our 
country by men on the Democratic plat- 
form whose names sound as an honor roll 
amongst Democrats—Jackson, Wilson, Roose- 
velt, Truman. You heard this same guber- 
natorial candidate say that this struggle was 
still going on between those who would 
exploit the country for personal gain and 
those who would serve the people. 

I consider myself a great political fore- 
caster on the basis of those speeches. Lest 
you think me too immodest, let me support 
that allegation by reciting briefly a few of 
the facts that have taken place in the na- 
tional picture during the past 4 months. 
They are not difficult to think of very rapidly. 

Offshore oil—the oil that belongs to the 
48 States and the people in those States— 
has been given to three States, at the behest 
of the great oil companies of this Nation, 
As a matter of fact, I appealed to the na- 
tional committeeman on the Republican 
side of the fence for aid in West Virginia's 
fight to retain that which our people believe 
is ours, and the reply to my appeal was 
“No.” I was told that the American pedple, 
by electing Eisenhower and the Republican 
Party in the Halls of Congress, have demon- 
strated that they wanted the offshore oil 
to be given to those 3 or 4 States. 
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We see the same oil companies sponsoring 
foreign residual oil to take the place of 
coal mined in West Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
and other States of this great Union, and 
we see this also being fostered by the Fed- 
eral Government, as it is guided by the 
Republican Party. 

Many projects for great dams to develop 
our country and provide better living for 
millions of people have been killed by the 
lack of appropriations or Executive order. 
We are told that private enterprise will do 
the job better and possibly they will but that 
will be small comfort to the generations that 
pass on while private enterprise is waiting 
for a guaranteed profit of 20 percent, 

Many years ago, there was an economic 
desert in the valley of the Tennessee River. 
The Democratic Party sponsored a program 
that turned that desert into a garden. Now, 
our Republican friends have decided that it 
should return to desert, and in the Halls of 
Co today, a fight rages to decide 
whether that region shall progress or wither 
on the vine. 

We are told by those in authority over Fed- 
eral monetary policies that the budget can- 
not be balanced. We also see interest rates 
elimbing. Just recently, the State of West 
Virginia sold road bonds at 2.3 percent that 
last year would have been sold for 1% per- 
cent at the highest. Another machination 
of the Republican Party’s monetary policies 
is to provide higher interest rates for Wall 
Street. 

During the last campaign most of the 
Democratic candidates made much of the 
fact that the Republican Party was strong 
in criticism, but weak in an affirmative pro- 
gram for the American people. It is now 
becoming rather clear that they used the 
proper strategy, because if they had put 
forth the program of the “sound dollar boys.” 
and all that it means in increased interest 
rates to farmers, home buyers, merchants, 
and every taxpayer, the Republican Party may 
well have run a poor third. The Republicans 
were vociferous against any more taxes. Re- 
member when they were going to cut taxes— 
it isn't polite to mention that now. But they 
are happy to raise taxpayers’ costs by way of 
increased interest rates in the money diverted 
from the taxpayers’ pockets into the banks of 
Wall Street. It would hardly do to make such 
a program too plain to our people before the 
election, but it is relatively simple to cause 
such a result within 3 months after the inau- 
guration. 

Interest rates is a rather boring subject, 
but let’s look at it this way. A year ago, 
the State of West Virginia sold $6 million 
worth of road bonds at an interest rate of 
about 1% percent, which represents $15,000 
per year per million dollars. On a $6 million 
bond issue, anybody can figure that the in- 
terest would be about $90,000 per year. A 
year later, in circumstances caused by the 
“sound dollar” policy, the same amount of 
road bonds sold at an interest rate of 2.3 per- 
cent, which is easily figured at $23,000 per 
year—or $138,000 for the $6 million issue. 
Now, what does that mean to the taxpayer of 
West Virginia? It simply means what it 
says—that the increased interest rates will 
cost you and every other taxpayer $48,000 
more per year for your bond issue than it 
would have cost a year ago, and where does 
the $48,000 go? Does it go for more roads? 
No. It simply increases the take of the 
bankers who buy the bonds. 

Let me suggest that all of you who are in- 
terested in county or city government should 
observe what is happening to the bonds that 
you are selling. Those that went for 214 
percent cannot find a market now for 
3 percent. The “sound dollar boys” are at 
work, and are determined that we shall all 
be deflated, but even the most ardent friends 
of the Republican Party are now afraid that 
the “sound dollar boys” are going to bust the 
balloon of prosperity. y 
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Or, let's see what it means to a farmer. 

‘The farmers who use price support loans 
hundreds of thousands of them this year— 
will: be another one-half percent away from 
100 percent of parity: The following ex- 
ample of a $2,000 price-support loan for 9 
months illustrates the change: 

At Democratic rates, the farmer paid in- 
terest of 3½ percent, $52.50, if he repaid the 
loan; two percent, or $30, of which went 
to the banker for handling the loan. The 
Government got 1½ percent, or $22.50. 

At Republican rates, the farmer will pay 
interest of 4 percent, or $60—$7.50 more. 
The banker will get 2½ percent, or $37.50, for 
handling the loan, while the Government 
will get the same 1½ percent, or $22.50. 

We see those who prated at some length 
about taking things out of politics seeking 
revenge on a former Democratic Congress- 
man by kicking him out of civil service. 
You Democrats of the Fourth District should 
be happy to know that one of your number 
created quite a furor, and was the object of 
a manhunt in which even the Army, Navy, 
and Marines were ordered out. 

We see cuts in Federal services to States 
that in themselves are not a real factor in 
the economical operation of the Govern- 
ment. They are simply cuts because of the 
philosophy that has the reins of govern- 
ment is that philosophy which believes in 
“dog eat dog,” and anybody who can't get 
along is either no good, lazy, or ought to 
starve anyway. 

We observe an attempt to deprive the vet- 
erans of this country of benefits that are 
rightfully theirs. 

What has happened to a group of men in 
the Republican Party that last October had 
the answers to all of our problems and this 
year they are confused and apparently with- 
out any guiding direction. 

Someone has said that the Democrats 
pledged loyal opposition to the administra- 
tion in Washington, but apparently the Re- 
publicans have grabbed that job, too. 

Our Republican friends are even going to 
do away with the National Guard. They 
don't actually say that they are doing away 
with it—they just issue such regulations 
that are necessary to make it entirely in- 
compatible with any phase of national de- 
Tense. 

It has been said that our age poses prob- 
lems not like any posed before. Any politi- 
cal party assuming the reins of government 
in this day and time has challenges that 
cannot be met by indecision, or surrender 
to a philosophy that calls for government to 
sit on its hands while problems grow into 
catastrophes. But we still have a political 
party in this country whose fundamental 
philosophy lies in the upholding of a ruling 
class and the proposition that what is good 
for General Motors is good for the country. 
It is unfortunate that there is not a ma- 
jority of General Motors in this country 
because their party is now running the Gov- 
ernment. We have left the day when it was 
important to develop the country for the 
benefit of its citizens, and have entered the 
day when the country is to be exploited by 
those who have a board of directors to please 
instead of an aroused electorate. The elec- 
torate was lulled into a sense of false se- 
curity by military trappings and the hys- 
teria of hero worship, so now our country is 
in the hands of those who place sound dol- 
lars above humanity. 

The personality that captured the Amer- 
ican voter is being put to the test and now 
we have an opportunity to examine both the 
manner in which that personality can op- 
erate a complex government and also the 
men with whom he surrounds himself in 
order to carry out the normal functions of 
our Government, It is becoming clear that 
a mind sharp and decisive on the field of 
battle gives way to weakness and indecision 
when confronted with political and govern- 


mental problems of our day. It may be that 
the campaign promises of the President are 
being adapted to meet the campaign inten- 
tions of his advisers. And in the process the 
campaign hopes of the American public are 
being smothered. 

There has always been, I suppose, a small 
minority in the Repubilican Party that had 
some regard for the people who make up the 
majority of the population of this Nation. 
Perhaps that is the big difference between 
the Democratic and the Republican Party. 
Thinking that is based on what is good for 
the majority of our people is in a definite 
minority in the Republican Party and very 
definitely in the majority in the Democratic 
Party. 

I have heard it stated by a member of the 
President’s Cabinet that district attorneys 
should be men of the President's political 
philosophy. I think every Democrat should 
agree wholeheartedly with that statement 
because the sooner we get men of the Presi- 
dent’s philosophy in government the sooner 
our people will realize their mistake, and in 
the next election will do much to rectify 
their mistake. They seem to have consider- 
able trouble finding men of that philosophy 
if the situation in West Virginia is any cri- 
terion. It may be that this philosophy is so 
nebulous as to defy the efforts of those who 
would fit it to a prospective jobholder. 

It is not difficult to define the philosophy 
that characterizes the party of Jefferson and 
Jackson, and the challenges that face our 
party tonight are not different from those 
which faced Tom Jefferson. The “sound 
dollar boys” were operating then also. And 
the phrase sounds just as good to their 
counterparts today. Jackson had to strug- 
gle an octupus called the Bank of the United 
States, and Roosevelt had to rescue the 
“sound dollar” boys from their own fool- 
hardiness. In fact, he did such a good job 
that apparently they have completely for- 
gotten how many cousins and nephews lit- 
tered the sidewalks of Wall Street before he 
could close the doors and windows of the 
banks and get them ready to open without 
the undertakers getting all the dividends. 
And tonight, a few months after the “sound 
dollar” boys began operating, we see the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Federal Government 
ready to turn back the clock to Teapot Dome. 
There will never be a stone thrown at the 
Republican Party over one mink coat. Those 
boys are after the whole fur factory. 

We belong to a political party that was 
founded to combat the men who worship 
property in preference to humanity. We 
have been temporarily relegated to the side- 
lines on the national scene because the 
Hamiltonians used the General for a Trojan 
Horse. But since we seem to be destined to 
be a party that stands by to pick up the 
ruins and bring order out of chaos, we must 
remain alert; and when the damage has been 
done provide the dynamic leadership neces- 
sary to bring life to the words of a man to 
whom the Hamiltonians pay lip service— 
government of, by, and for the people. 

And now, let us leave the national picture 
and turn to the State of Virginia. Here the 
role of young Democrats is most important. 
For several years the men who headed the 
State government have been encouraging and 
using men and women from the ranks of the 
young Democrats to help administer the af- 
fairs of state. This confidence has not been 
misplaced because their service has been ex- 
cellent. Tonight as young Democrats we 
must examine our position, and turn the 
blazing light of understanding on problems 
of State government if we are to continue 
to deserve the faith of the citizens of West 
Virginia. When we do that, the shoe is on 
the other foot and the Democratic Party has 
the same responsibility in relation to the 
people of West Viriginia as the Republican 
Party has to the Nation. We are one of a 
few outposts of democracy still in existence 
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and we have the responsibility of demon- 
strating true democracy. State problems are 
not of the magnitude of the national problem 
in dollars and cents, or in the number of peo- 
ple affected, but they are none the less real, 
and the party charged with the responsibil- 
ities of government in this State must solve 
those problems to the best of its ability.. This 
is a more important role for a political 
party than the active organizational work 
necessary to win an election, And you may 
be sure that any mistakes made—interna- 
tional or otherwise—will be widely publicized 
by our critics. Unfortunately, the possibil- 
ity of making mistakes abound in State gov- 
ernment today, because of the many prob- 
lems that arise out of fundamental functions 
of government such as roads, schools, health, 
etc. 

The Democratic Party in West Virginia is 
faced with two alternatives. It can “ape” 
the Republican Party and “sit on its hands” 
while it hopes that the problems will either 
disappear or solve themselves, or it can take 
affirmative action that will lead to better liv- 
ing for all West Virginians. It seems to me 
that there is a danger confronting the Demo- 
cratic Party in our State. The danger is 
that our party will take the wrong alterna- 
tive and start acting like Republicans. I am 
sorry to say some of our Democratic friends 
took the results of the last election as a 
mandate for the Democratic Party to assume 
the role—always played by the Republican 
Party—of indecision and curing our State 
governmental problems by “hiding their 
heads in the sand.” The Democratic Party 
must face reality and provide a forthright 
and bold solution to our present-day prob- 
lems, if it is to justify the faith demonstrated 
by the people of West Virginia in electing 
the Democratic Party in the executive, legis- 
lative, and judicial branches of the govern- 
ment, in the face of a tremendous national 
trend toward the other political party. 
Parenthetically, it might be said that for 
the first time in the history of West Vir- 
ginia this demonstration of faith in the 
Democratic Party resulted in our State gov- 
ernment being not of the same political faith 
as in our National Government. 

It is also unfortunate that while economy 
in government is the watchword of the day, 
it is not an answer to the problems of West 
Virginia. If it were, the solution would be 
simple, because the Democratic Party can 
and is providing economical government, 
Economies are being effected as rapidly as 
time and circumstances dictate. But such 
economies as I speak of are but “drops in 
the financial bucket” when we consider the 
overall needs of our State. An attempt to 
cure all of our economic problems by merely 
reducing governmental services and govern- 
ment personnel is as foolhardy as a bucket 
brigade for an efficient fire-fighting appa- 
ratus. Mere economy will not provide 
teachers and buildings for our children to 
learn of their responsibilities and how to 
carry them out. Mere economy in govern- 
ment will not provide an adequate highway 
system that we must have if we are to take 
our place in the bid for new development 
as it expands throughout our country. 
Mere economy will not satisfy the demand 
of our people for the type of government 
that they will have; and if they cannot have 
it through the medium of the Democratic 
Party, then they will be certain to switch 
to the party which they think will satisfy 
their needs. 

For the last 20 years the people in West 
Virginia, and the people of the Nation, have 
been accustomed to a dynamic government 
that does not run from problems, but grasps 
them and provides solutions. Now, in our 
National Government, the solutions have 
disappeared, but the problems have not dis- 
appeared; in fact, they increase with the 
dawn of each day. Whether the Republican 
Party can disregard the philosophy of the 
good old days and adapt itself to a philoso- 
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phy that demands action is the 864 ques- 
tion for the next 4 years. Judging from 
the last 4 months, we all have reason to be 
apprehensive, and I would caution the Demo- 
cratic Party tonight that if it provides a 
do-nothing government for the people of 
West Virginia, then the affairs of our State 
will degenerate during the next 4 years. You 
can depend on the fact that if the policies 
pursued by the Republican Party are con- 
tinued for the next 4 years, then our domestic 
affairs will degenerate into chaos. We cannot 
content ourselves with criticism of the Re- 
publican Party but we must also provide 
leadership in those places where the Demo- 
cratic Party is charged with governmental 
affairs. I don’t believe that our great Demo- 
cratic Party will fall prey to the ostrichlike 
type of thinking that characterizes the Re- 
publican Party, but rather, it will continue 
to provide the kind of leadership that has 
brought our State from bankruptcy to the 
prosperity it enjoys today. Such leadership 
must be drawn at least in part from the 
members of the Young Democratic Club. 
You must take your place in the ranks of 
those who militantly support the cause of 
democratic government. How well you do 
your duty in your State will go far toward 
answering the question of how soon your 
Nation will cast off the exploiters of the peo- 
ple, and return to a philosophy of govern- 
ment that expresses the will of the majority 
of its citizens. A philosophy found only in 
the party of Thomas Jefferson, Woodrow 
Wilson, Franklin D. Roosevelt, and Harry S. 
Truman, and carried on by those who put 
progress for all above privilege for a few. In 
a word, the philosophy that is characteristic 
of the Democratic Party. 
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Mr. PROUTY. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the finest baccalaureate sermons it has 
been my privilege to read in a long time 
was delivered at Norwich University on 
June 7 by the Reverend L. R. Elson, 
D. D., pastor of the National Presbyte- 
rian Church in Washington, D. C. 

Norwich University is located in 
Northfield, Vt., and is one of our finest 
military institutions. The achieve- 
ments of its alumni in affairs civil and 
military are known throughout the 
world. 

I feel certain the graduates of this 
year’s class of Norwich must have been 
greatly inspired by the splendid message 
of Dr. Elson. I am, therefore, inserting 
this message in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD so that others may have the privi- 
lege of reading this powerful sermon: 

Lire’s HIGHEST OPTION 

“They that passed by reviled him, wagging 
their heads and saying, ‘Thou that destroy- 
est the temple and buildest it in 3 days, 
save thyself. If Thou be the son of God, 


come down from the _ cross’.”—Matthew 
27:39, 40. 


I 


When you go to Jerusalem you discover 
that Calvary is not a high mountain but 
a little knoll outside the ancient city wall. 
On that cruel Friday afternoon a frenzied 


motley crowd gathered on that little hill. 
There were the scribes and pharisees, gar- 
rulous politicians and merchants, the purely 
curious and the constitutional sadists, sol- 
diers performing their professional duties, 
and several loyal disciples, who lingered 
despite their blasted hopes. Except for the 
faithful disciples they hoot and hiss, they 
jeer and gibe at the victim on the cross. But 
the travelers on the road didn’t even stop. 
With calloused indifference—so the story 
goes They that passed by reviled on him 
saying, ‘Save Thyself,’” Looking at the man 
on the central cross they hooted as they 
hiked, they jeered as they journeyed, they 
mocked as they walked. 

Glancing at the hillside, the travelers 
were sure the two thieves were getting their 
deserts: but the man on the central cross 
who had forgiven the sinners, healed the 
sick, and raised the dead is not able to 
save Himself. They sneer at Him, “Save 
Thyself.” 

Imagine what these cruel epithets must 
have done to a man stretched out in the 
torrid desert sun, with multiple hemor- 
rhages, swollen arteries, and throbbing veins 
and a burning and raging thirst. To a young 
man thus poised between life and death, 
do you not suppose there came the tempting 
appeal to supernatural powers. To his sub- 
conscious mind, if indeed not his conscious 
mind could there have been the thought, 
“I am. yet a young man, I have done my 
duty in preaching and teaching and healing, 
Why not yield—extract the nails, destroy 
the mocking throng in a moment, come 
down from the cross—save Thyself.” 

But this crowd didn’t know Jesus. There 
was a self in Jesus which did not have to 
be saved. The breathing audible, physical 
self of flesh and blood—that self did not 
have to be saved. But the self of integrity, 
honor, and obedience to the whole will of 
God—that self had to be saved, even though 
the physical self perished. When the crowd 
yelled, “Save Thyself,” our Lord said, “Save 
Thyself"—the higher, holier self, dedicated 
to doing the will of God. 

This struggle was won on the cross be- 
cause it had been won on earlier moral 
battlefields. When his parents recovered 
him among the Rabbis in the temple, He 
exclaimed, “I must be about my Father's 
business.” At the outset of his ministry, 
three times offers are made to use his su- 
pernatural physical power: He could trans- 
form stones into bread; He could leap from 
the heights and survive; He could have the 
Kingdoms of the world if He would only 
compromise by worshipping the evil one. 
But for his own selfish ends He would not 
exploit his supernatural powers. He was 
not out to save his own skin, but to save 
men's lives. He had not come into the 
world to avoid death, but to lead men to 
life. He was not in the world to be minis- 
tered unto but to minister and to give his 
life a ransom for many. That is why in the 
Garden of Decision, He could conclude, “Not 
My will, but Thine be done”—and go out 
to face a cross from which He turned not 
back, 

* 


That is the clue to our Lord's life. And 
it portrays a principle which has to be con- 
fronted by every man all along the way of 
life. No man can save himself from his 
own sins. No man can, by his own acts, 
achieve salvation—that is the gracious gift 
of God. But in another sense—in his moral 
choices, in his crisis judgments—everyone 
must choose which self is to be saved—the 
lower or the higher self. And the greatness 
of character, the quality of the person is to 
be seen in the way this choice is made. To 
the man climbing into the cockpit for a 
combat mission, or slipping out of the fox- 
hole, there must ever be the temptation. 
Play safe, don’t get hurt, stay where you 
are, save thyself, But courage and char- 
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acter are staying on the cross and going on 
in spite of fears. When hardship is to be 
encountered, suffering is to be born, when 
defeat overtakes and, when a cross looms 
on the distant horizon, there Is always the 
tempting claim, save your skin, take it easy, 
don't get hurt, save thyself. But there is 
always another alternative, to thine own self 
be true. 

Today you go from these hallowed pre- 
eincts full of sacred memories to a world 
where the choices are not always easy. 
Strange changes have taken place since your 
Parents sat where you now sit. Eight years 
after V-E Day we find ourselves the stew- 
ards of the greatest military victory in all 
history and veritably the custodians of the 
world’s destiny. Colossal obligations have 
been imposed upon us by providence. We 
are mighty but full of anxiety; strong but 
cautious; powerful but hesitant; great but 
not sure we are great enough; good but not 
sure we are good enough. Abroad you see 
the debris of a synthetic barbarism and the 
residue of a neopaganism as blatant and 
blasphemous as the first centuries of the 
Christian era confronted. 

Now there stalks across the world a new 
militant atheism. It has evangelistic pas- 
sion and crusading vitality. Its youth pa- 
rade across the vast areas of the world sing- 
ing, “It’s the final conflict, let each man take 
his place, the International Party shall be 
the humanrace. We are changing the world. 
We are changing the world.” This new evan- 
gelism has in it the smell of factory smoke 
and sweaty bodies, grimy hands, an eager 
craving for bread and a wistful desire for a 
place in the sun. We do not like its evan- 
gelism. We reject its materialistic dialectic. 
We repudiate its atheism. We loathe the 
way it attempts to fashion men. But to 
deny or avoid its challenge would be a con- 
summate folly. To the discerning mind, 
the sweeping events and the collision of 
forces in our age make explicit God's judg- 
ment upon us in the processes of history. 

Over the world today hangs the terrifying 
specter that man by his own devices and 
his own moral choices may reduce his civili- 
zation to a mere memory on a vast galvanized 
desert. One scientist writing in the Satur- 
day Review of Literature portrays himself, 
his family, his friends, and his enemies as 
simply a part of a brightly colored cloud 
rapidly dispersing some 50,000 feet above 
the surface of the earth. It remained for 
a psychologist to point out that the sig- 
nificance of the atomic bomb is not in the 
promise of physical death to come, but in 
the proof of moral death already within us. 
The predicament of modern man is that 
his development technologically and scien- 
tifically has so far exceeded his development 
morally and spiritually that it is to be doubt- 
ed whether or not man can be trusted with 
his own devices and his own destiny. The 
basic problem of our age turns not on eco- 
nomics or politics or international relations 
but with man himself. 

Man, the individual, is giving away to 
mass man. Man, whose real nature is re- 
vealed in the Bible and reasserted at the 
Protestant Reformation is yielding to a com- 
posite, collectivized man. Life is already 
regimented for two-thirds of the world’s 
population—with even the details controlled 
by forces outside the individual. Although 
more subtle, this is increasingly a charac- 
teristic of western civilization. The mo- 
tion pictures dictate our styles and some- 
times our morals; the columnist provides 
premasticated ideas; the advertiser prescribes 
our wants; the book club selects our read- 
ing. We do our business with chain stores 
and chain banks. Washington is a father 
substitute. We live under a dictatorship of 
environmental pressure—of psychological 
atmosphere—individual man giving way to 
mass man. 

The basic problem inheres in man him- 
self. The question of the age is, Are we great 
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enough and good enough? Have we the 
moral excellence? The ethical superiority? 
Do we possess the spiritual resource for such 
an age as this—or do we yield to the second 
Dark Age? 

m 

Everywhere the standards of morality are 
being lowered. Greater the war, the greater 
the moral sag following—fatal indifference 
to moral implications of money. It no long- 
er pays to be honest. One of my parish- 
joners, J. Edgar Hoover, reports 226 cases 
of assault, rape, murder every 24 hours last 
year. In United States nearly half as many 
divorces as marriages. Sacred vows are re- 
pudiated and infidelity condoned. The 
breakdown refiected in renunciation of au- 
thority. Religion is a domestic option and 
frequently an academic elective. 

When morality sags, the cultural level goes 
down. We jazz music and syncopated think- 
ing, we philosophize with boogie-woogie and 
aesthetically cavort with the jitterbug. We 
produce paintings, which to a layman ap- 
pear to the eye as astigmatism and a blurr. 
we desecrate our ancestors’ decencies, tres- 
pass upon civilizations refinements, walk 
over the Ten Commandments; then wonder 
why we are going to hell. 

An alarming fact—more than 50 percent 
of hospital beds occupied by mentally de- 
fective. Brilliant but unstable; clever but 
unhappy; comfortable but comfortless. We 
own so much but possess so little. We live 
by a green light psychology. We race at high 
speed, only to find no inspiration when we 
get there. 

We are attempting to have the fruits of 
Christian civilization without the roots; we 
are trying to have a good life without first 
becoming good men. 

Chief of our weaknesses is our limitation 
in spiritual resources. We turn wistfully to 
inspirational speakers, dope ourselves with 
amateur psychology, read the books—Peace 
of Mind, etc.—dress up as success, pose in 
all manner of false fronts, slake our thirst 
for pleasure with multiplied artificial stimu- 
ii, and still our generation is left with an 
empty desolation and terrible loneliness of 
soul. Man has become a renegade from his 
true nature. Once again, he is a fugitive 
from God—from moral authority and spirit- 
ual life. 

It is a fearful diagnosis we have to face; 
& terrible indictment we must confront. 


Iv 


This is the world of the Class of 1953. In 
this world you will choose which self is to be 
saved. 

1. Some of you will be entering the pro- 
fessions. You will want to get ahead. You 
will discover there are two ways to the top— 
one the long hard way of constant, diligent 
effort; the other the short cut which some- 
times does violence to professional codes or 
Christian ethics. You can take the shady 
short cuts, win fame, wealth, position and 
power—but what have you done to your per- 
sonality. If you lie, cheat, and steal you 
destroy your personality just as surely as 

hnine or arsenic destroy your body. 
But there is the alternative—of hard work, 
decency, integrity and nobility—sometimes 
a cross, but the higher self is saved. 

2. Some of you will enter politics. Dedi- 
cated alumni ought to enter politics, for 
politics needs Christian men and women. 
Here, too, a man must choose which self is 
to be saved. A politician wants to be elected 
and to have the good will of his consti- 
tuency. There are two ways to get into of- 
fice. A man can suspend his conscience, 
jettison his ideals, desecrate his ancestors’ 
decencies—say anything is fair in politics, 
use all the deceptive psychological devices 
which makes people think black is white. 
He may win public fayor and get into office. 
But what has he done to his life and char- 
acter. Here, too, is the alternative—to be 
absolutely honest, to be a rock of integrity, 


a gibraltar of honor, so that whether win- 
ning or losing in contests, when the crowd 
yells “Save thyself;” “look out for your own 
interests,” you can always choose to save 
thyself—the higher self. 

3. Some of you will face this option as 
you enter business. There will be perfectly 
laudable desire to acquire wealth and 
achieve power in the business world. Ameri- 
cans honor the captains of industry and we 
have a natural genius in the economic and 
industrial order of our age. Some one has 
said: 


“France has her lily, England has her rose 

Ireland has her shamrocks, as everybody 
knows. 

Scotland has her thistle, on every downy 
hill. 

But the emblem of America, is the one dol- 
lar bin.” 


Now Jesus did not condemn wealth and 
the Christian faith does not despise fortunes. 
Jesus befriended the wealthy. But then He 
went on to assert that whatever one pos- 
sessed—much or little—he held as a steward 
of God. The chief end of man is not to get 
dollars, but to glorify God in everything one 
does and with everything one has. There 
are ways to get wealth which violate Chris- 
tian ethics and which escape the law. But 
what does that way do to a man’s soul? The 
choice is always there. Which self is going 
to be saved on the way to fortune? 

4. All of you will face this option in love 
and marriage. There is no short cut or easy 
road to true love and marital happiness. 
Too many enter into marriage with the de- 
sire to satisfy only one’s egocentric drives, 
one’s selfish instincts. The measure of that 
kind of love is in what one gets out of it, 
And that objective ends in tragedy. You 
cannot succeed in marriage if the test is— 
what you get out of it. The most miserable 
creatures in all the world are married folk 
always taking their love pulse—am I happy? 
Did I do the right thing? Is she the mate 
for me? That is wrong. Its end is ruin—for 
the basic concern is I. There is only one 
real measure of love and marriage. It is not 
in what you get out of it but in what you 
put into it—that is the measure of love 
The real question to ask always is— What 
am I giving and doing to make the object of 
my love happy?” Moreover, you don’t fall 
in love. You climb into love. Sometimes 
you climb over difficulties, temporary fail- 
ures, and heartaches, until a beautiful inte. 
gration and fusion, of mind to mind, heart 
to heart, soul to soul make two persons com- 
pletely one. Which self are you going to 
serve in marriage? The lower which seeks 
self-satisfaction, or the higher which gives 
itself in unrestrained devotion to another. 

5. Sooner or later the choice will have to 
be made, when sickness or suffering or sor- 
row is to be borne. 

What will these experiences do to your 
character and personality? Will you recoil 
from them in bitterness and try to escape 
them? Or will you welcome the trial of your 
faith and use suffering to refine and ennoble 
your soul? 

Maybe even the supreme test will come— 
as it came to those four chaplains on the 
sinking transport, Dorchester, in the cruel 
wintry waters of the North Atlantic during 
the war. Would they use their life belts to 
save themselves and return home to their 
wives and families? Or would they give their 
life jackets to the troops. One by one 
they stripped themselves and draped their 
jackets about the fear-sickened soldiers. 
Then they clasped hands and together 
prayed on the slippery deck while the Dor- 
chester plunged to her frigid grave. They 
did not get home, they did not save them- 
selves—but in their deed they preached 
more sermons, more eloquently than in mul- 
tiplied lifetimes of pulpit expression. 

These are the choices all along the way of 
life. And there are many others. 
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The heart of the gospel is that you can 
never save yourself. You can only give your- 
self—and in giving find life. When the 
young captain was about to go into the at- 
tack, he asked his chaplain to pray that he 
might come back safely. The wise chaplain 
said, “No, Captain, I cannot pray that kind 
of a prayer, but I will go with you.” And he 
did. God is like that. God does not promise 
to spare us pain and suffering. But he does 
something better. He says, “I will go with 
you, I will never leave you nor forsake you.” 

There is only one way to be sure of taking 
the right option all along the way and that 
is to make the right choice at the beginning. 
“Choose ye this day whom ye will serve?” 
Which self will you save? 


Letter From Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1953 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks, I include in the Appendix of the 
REcorpD a partial copy of a letter recently 
received by friends of mine in my con- 
gressional district from their son in 
Korea, as well as a copy of the trans- 
mitting letter sent to me and written by 
the superintendent of schools at Green- 
ville, Mich. I think it completely appro- 
priate to give publicity wherever possible 
to the feelings and viewpoints of the 
American boys who are being forced to 
fight and die in that faraway country. 

The letters follow: 


GREENVILLE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT, 
Greenville, Mich., June 1953. 
The Honorable ALvin BENTLEY, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Enclosed is a copy of a letter re- 
ceived by the parents of a boy in Korea on 
January 21. I was permitted to read it 
and since have had its thought come to my 
mind many times. I am sending it to you 
for a purpose which will be evident as you 
read. 

The boy is Terry Highfield, whose parents 
are Mr. and Mrs. A. G. Highfield, whom I’m 
sure you know. I, also have their permission 
to send you the letter. Terry is one of the 
boys from Greenville with whom I was closely 
associated from the time he was a small boy 
to the time he entered the Army. 

When I read his letter I felt that he cer- 
tainly was not alone in his feelings relative 
to our fight against communism. There 
must be thousands of boys who have a deep 
faith and conviction that we have a job to do. 

Terry is a product of a small community, as 
you know, a small high school, of which we 
have always been proud, and a small college, 
Kalamazoo, which ranks high in collegiate 
circles. Terry played in sports and was a 
good, steady competitor like thousands of 
other high school boys. And because of these 
things, our culture and his kind, we have a 
country of which we have always been 
proud. 

Many weeks have passed since his parents 
received the letter and I first read it. It is 
personal, but during the intervening weeks I 
have thought of it time and again and have 
wondered how it could best be used, if at all, 
to let us who are so much older realize the 
kind of young people we have, Isn’t this boy 
typical of the United States? 
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has been at the front now for some 
time and his letters continue to contain that 
spirit of faith and courage. However, his 
sister-in-law feels that he is beginning to 
develop a feeling of frustration. 

Anyway, I have felt that there must be a 
way to use the thoughts of Terry’s letter as 
an inspiration to us all. Then I thought of 
you and decided that you could appraise 
the letter and write and guide me. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. F. ALLINDER, 
Superintendent. 


JANUARY 21, 1953. 

DEAREST MOM AND Dab: Well, Mom, I got 
your letters and they were the biggest up- 
lifter I've had yet. I felt a million times 
better after reading them. It was pretty 
tough for me to leave the most precious 
parents a guy could ever have on earth. I 
know every soldier feels this way when he 
gets overseas and who am I to be different. 
What I'm talking about is the repaying of 
you both for what you have given me, Any- 
thing I've ever done either for myself or for 
someone else, has all been due to the won- 
derful guidance and love that my mother 
and father have given me. Mother, I cried 
when I read your letters not because I was 
sad or blue, but because I was proud and 
thankful for the love you have given me all 
my life. I'm not going to write letters like 
this every time but now when I needed your 
letters and words more than at any other 
time they were here waiting for me. All I 
can do is thank you. 

Camp Drake is an old Japanese Army camp 
that used to be their West Point. It is a 
nice camp, I think, and well-kept. Of 
course, that is due to the Japanese them- 
selves. They are building lots more here 
now, huge barracks, etc. * * * 

I have nothing but praise for these Japa- 
nese people. Nobody can imagine how these 
people live but, yet, somehow do make a 
fine living for themselves. To me, from 
what I've seen, they are terrific people. 

We landed in Yokohama and went by train 
to Drake through Tokyo. It was about 36 
miles that took about 344 hours. Nothing 
but small houses and people for miles and 
miles. All land is used for farming and 
human manure is used for fertilization. 
Women carry their children on their backs. 
The people and country as a whole look 
happy. I was completely surprised. I think 
also that the United States people are con- 
ducting themselves very well. * + + 

One thing now for you both. I’m going 
to Korea to fight. Nobody knows except 
those who are here what a terrific job is 
being done here. I've seen Frenchmen, 
British, Turks, Belgians, Australians, New 
Zealanders, and Canadians, plus many more. 
This is a fight which all free nations have 
come here to put an end to for the sake of 
freedom itself. I'm actually proud to be a 
part of it and will hate anything that tries 
to make me feel any differently. It is all 
hell and terrible but this to me is a show- 
down. Let God help us and the free world 
will have the greatest victory it has ever 
witnessed. 

Now, I hope that makes sense to you, be- 
cause I do have a different feeling which is 
hard to put into words. Don't worry about 
me. I can make it. 

My wonderful sister-in-law said some very 
nice things and one I clearly remember, 
Marge won't mind if I tell you what she 
said: “Michael and I pray for you each night 
because I sincerely believe it can help. 
Never lack faith in God and everything will 
work out.” I admire Marge for her faith in 
God. Marge need never worry about my 
faith in God because I've always had a deep 
conviction in Him, 

I love you all, 

TERRY HIGHFIELD, 


Trouble Behind the Iron Curtain in the 
Ukraine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin, Mr. Speak- 
er, Moscow is having trouble in the 
Ukraine; and, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I am including an article that 
appeared last Saturday in the New York 
Times under a London dateline by the 
Associated Press calling attention to the 
ouster of Leonid G. Melnikov who has 
been the Communist Party leader in the 
Ukraine. The significance of this event 
can hardly be estimated. The article in 
question is inserted at this point: 


Moscow Removes Tor MAN IN UKRAINE— 
CUSTER OF MELNIKOV HELD BLOW AT 
STALIN’s RUSSIANIZATION PoLicy TOWARD 
MINORITIES 


Lonpon, June 12.—Moscow radio an- 
nounced tonight that Leonid G. Melnikov 
has been removed as Communist Party lead- 
er in the Ukraine and replaced by his former 
assistant, A. I, Kirichenko. 

The broadcast accused Mr. Melnikov of 
having replaced local west Ukrainian leaders 
with residents of the east Ukraine and of 
having replaced the Ukrainian language with 
Russian in West Ukrainian colleges. 

There has long been a strong separatist 
movement in the Ukraine, whose language 
differs from Russian, and many Ukrainians 
collaborated with the Germans during World 
War II. There have been many reports of 
unrest in that region since, and it borders 
on Czechoslovakia, where popular uprisings 
have been reported during the last week. 

[The Moscow announcement is believed to 
indicate that a major blow is being struck 
at the Russianization policy practiced to- 
ward Soviet minorities during Stalin’s rule. 
Mr. Melnikoy is the highest ranking Soviet 
official to be removed since Stalin died. His 
ouster may possibly endanger the status of 
his long-time protector and sponsor, Nikita 
S. Khrushschev, first secretary of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union.] 

The broadcast attacked Mr. Melnikov for 
not having followed the Leninist-Stalinist 
national policy in those sections of the 
Ukraine bordering Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia. 


ATTACKS KEPT HIM IN NEWS 


Mr. Melnikov was accused of having failed 
to eliminate shortcomings in the leadership 
of economic and cultural building. He was 
named to head the party in the restless 
Ukraine on December 18, 1949, and remained 
in the news with a series of attacks on 
Ukrainian writers, artists, and other intellec- 
tuals for emphasizing Ukrainian nationalism 
in their works, 

Mr. Melnikoy also violently denounced 
what he called Ukrainian spies working for 
the United States. It was in his territory 
that the Soviet Union announced it had 
caught, tried, and executed a group of alleged 
United States spies last month, 

He was elected a full member of the Pre- 
sidium of the General Committee of the 
Communist Party in the Soviet Union last 
October 16, and, following the death of 
Stalin, was named an alternate to the Pre- 
sidium after reorganization of that body. He 
wrote an article for Pravda on March 18, call- 
ing for continued vigilance against the pene- 
tration of the Ukrainian Communist parties 
by its enemies. 
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The radio denunciation said: 

“The plenary session noted that the bu- 
reau (executive board) of the Central Com- 
mittee and the secretary of the Ukrainian 
Communist Party Central Committee, Com- 
rade Melnikov, had in their practical work 
admitted distortions of the Lenin-Stalin na- 
tional policy of our party which found ex- 
pression in the malpractice of appointing to 
key party and local work in the western 
oblasts (counties) of the Ukraine chiefly 
workers from other oblasts of the Ukraine 
as well as in the field of translation from 
Ukrainian to Russian of west Ukrainian 
colleges.” 

The broadcast also announced election to 
the Bureau of the Central Committee of A. E. 
Korneyichuk, First Deputy of the Chairman 
of Council of Ministers of the Ukrainian So- 
viet Socialist Republic. 


Which, Ike’s Popularity or Ike’s 


Promises? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1953 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, my mail 
reflects both disappointment and dis- 
gust at the record made thus far by the 
new administration in Washington. 
Most of the letters indicate that the 
writers voted for a change of adminis- 
tration. They say they voted for Ike 
not because of his popularity but be- 
cause of his promises. 

The writers are bitterly critical of the 
fact that the Eisenhower-Dulles foreign 
policy seems to be a continuation of the 
Truman-Acheson foreign policy; that 
Ike’s foreign aid continues to be exces- 
sive and unjustified; that their tax bur- 
den has not been lightened; and they 
have no assurance that Red China will 
not be admitted in good standing to the 
Alger Hiss monstrosity known as the 
United Nations. 

Mr. Speaker, the following excerpt 
from a letter received today is a fair 
sample, of what people back home are 
thinking and saying: 

OGLESBY, ILL., June 19, 1953. 

Dear Mr. Mason: For 20 years our party, 
the Republican Party, wrote millions of 
words condemning all the wrongdoings of 
the Democratic Party as to taxes, improper 
methods of expenditure of money, and all 
the things they were doing that was im- 
proper. 

This was changed by the people last No- 
vember as the people were fed up with the 
way the Government was operated. I 
worked on a committee of eight in La Salle 
County to raise $15,000 to defray expenses 
of last November to help elect the Repub- 
lican Party. We raised said amount and 
worked to that end. Everyone I meet now 
asks me when our party is going to do some 
of the things they promised prior to the 
election. * * * 

Reducing taxes to the individual would 
help business as the money saved by the 
taxpayer would be used to purchase every- 
day things we require in living. * * * 

Cut foreign aid toa minimum, Take care 
of our people first. Our party is losing face 
each day, talking but not doing. 
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Do something now or at least this year 
to show the people who desired a change 
that they will secure a measure of consid- 
eration. We have an election in 1954. We 
must hold the confidence of our people by 
our deeds. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN RICHARDSON. 


In Support of Ezra Taft Benson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1953 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, in asking 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I do so for the pur- 
pose of emphasizing my support of the 
sound program advocated by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. As I have pre- 
viously pointed out, I represent the lead- 
ing agricultural area east of the Missis- 
sippi River and the leading nonirrigated 
agricultural area in the entire Nation. 
Our farmers have prospered through 
hard work and initiative and not through 
dependence on Government bureaucracy. 
I am pleased to be able to include in 
these remarks the following letter I have 
just received from Mr. V. R. Despard, Jr., 
a valued constituent who resides in Lan- 
caster County, Pa.: 


LANCASTER, Pa., June 19, 1953. 
Hon. PAuL B. DAGUE, 
Ninth District of Pennsylvania, 
Congressional Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: Since the new 
Republican administration took office on 
January 20, the Department of Agriculture 
has not enjoyed a favorable press, even 
though their problems were largely inherited. 
As late as April 29, the support program for 
butter and cheese was lampooned in the Wall 
Street Journal because large quantities of 
these commodities are being purchased by 
the Government <t the support price. 

Because of the publicity, some in Govern- 
ment might construe the goals and results 
of the Department of Agriculture as inade- 
quate. As an employee of a farm machinery 
manufacturing company dependent upon the 
prosperity of the farmer for the sale of our 
merchandise, I want to go on record as sup- 
porting the policies as set forth on January 
5, 1953, in a general statement on agricul- 
tural policy by Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary 
of Agriculture, which have been published in 
part as follows: 

1. The objective of agriculture is to pro- 
vide consumers with high quality food and 
fiber at reasonable prices, improve the pro- 
ductivity of basic land resources, and con- 
tribute to higher levels of human nutrition 
and of living. The reward for these contri- 
butions must be an income that will provide 
the opportunity for a constantly rising level 
of living for farm people fairly related to that 
of other large productive groups of the 
Nation. 

2. Our agricultural policy should aim to 
obtain in the market place full parity prices 
of farm people so that farmers will have 
freedom to operate efficiently and to adjust 
their production to changing consumer de- 
mands in an expanding economy. This ob- 
jective cannot be assured by Government 
programs alone. It can be achieved only 
with a steady level of prices, high employ- 


ment and production, and rising output per 
worker in our total national economy. 

3. The most important method of promot- 
ing the long-term welfare of farm people and 
the Nation is the support of adequate pro- 
grams of research and education in the pro- 
duction, processing, marketing, and utiliza- 
tion of farm products and in problems of 
rural living. This program, with freedom, 
has enabled farmers to do their full share 
in providing the American people with the 
highest level of living in the world. Moder- 
ate further balanced expansion is necessary 
to enable farmers to provide an even better 
diet for our rapidly increasing population. 

4. Price supports should provide insurance 
against disaster to the farm-producing plant 
and help to stabilize national food supplies. 
But price supports which tend to prevent 
production shifts toward a balanced supply 
in terms of demand and which encourage 
uneconomic production and result in con- 
tinuing heavy surpluses and subsidies should 
be avoided. Our efforts should be to re- 
orient our present national policies and pro- 
grams so that they will contribute to the 
development of a prosperous and productive 
agriculture within our free enterprise sys- 
tem. 

5. Individual freedom and citizenship re- 
sponsibility depend upon the principle of 
helping the individual to help himself. It 
is possible through individual and group 
action to solve many problems and achieve 
objectives locally with a minimum of Fed- 
eral assistance and control. 

6. The principles of economic freedom are 
applicable to farm problems. We seek a 
minimum of restriction on farm production 
and marketing to permit the maximum of 
dependence on free market prices as the best 
guides to production and consumption. 
Farmers should not be placed in a position of 
working for Government bounty rather than 
producing for a free market. However, the 
ability to avoid restrictions on agriculture 
depends in part on the willingness of other 
economic groups to adopt policies that per- 
mit flexible and dynamic adjustments. 

7. Our agricultural policy will emphasize 
the further development of both domestic 
and foreign markets for farm products. We 
will seek ways and means of improving the 
operation of free markets. We envision in- 
creased efficiency in marketing and distri- 
bution as well as in production, more com- 
plete crop and market reports, improved 
grading and inspection services, and an ex- 
panded educational program for better hu- 
man nutrition. In these ways, as in others, 
we can serve the best interests of consumers 
as well as farmers. 

8. Inefficiency should not be subsidized In 
agriculture or any other segment of our econ- 
omy. Relief programs should be operated as 
such—not as an aid to the entire agricul- 
tural industry. Emergency programs should 
be terminated as soon as the emergency is 
over, 

I know we all want prosperous farmers, and 
I think our present group in Washington is 
headed in the right direction. 

Sincerely, 
V. R. Desparp, Jr. 


Case of Baltic Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EDWARD J. BONIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1953 


Mr. BONIN. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Chicago Daily News of June 10, 
1953: 


Case oF BALTIC NATIONS 


The Soviet satellites in Europe have had 
their share of American headlines since, by 
one political trick or another, they were 
drawn into the Communist orbit. We have 
had our troubles with their present govern- 
ments. We have mourned the fate of their 
peoples. But there have been very few re- 
cent headlines on the three original victims 
of Russian imperialism. 

These are the small Baltic nations of 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia. They were 
for all practical purposes swallowed whole 
by Russia during World War II. Their names 
still appear on the map of Europe but their 
color is that of the U. S. S. R. They exist 
politically only as so many Socialist Soviet 
Republics. 

But the Baltic nations live in the hearts 
of many thousands of emigrants, fugitives, 
and deportees who have taken up new lives 
elsewhere. There are some 150,000 people of 
Lithuanian birth or descent alone in Illi- 
nois, most of them in Chicago. 

Several of the latter have been in Wash- 
ington seeking congressional and State De- 
partment support of House Resolution 231. 
This was introduced by Representative KER- 
STEN Of Wisconsin and asks that a select 
committee be named to look into the Baltic 
nations’ tragic story and report back to Con- 
gress with such recommendations as it may 
deem advisable. 

The supporters of House Resolution 231 
have ample documentation of what happened 
to Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia during their 
initial seizure by Russia in 1940, the later 
occupation by the Nazis and recapture by 
the Red troops in 1944. It was and remains 
a brutal occupation marked by wholesale 
murder and deportation. Elections favoring 
union with the U. S. S. R. were only too 
apparently farces achieved by mass dis- 
enfranchisement. 

Any fiction of a voluntary and contented 
union with Moscow is another of the great 
lies on which communism has grown. The 
fact that this country has continued to rec- 
ognize the Baltic governments in exile indi- 
cates where we have stood on this rape by 
the U. S. S. R. 

But there is danger that we forget. That 
is why adoption of House Resolution 231 is 
sought. It will afford a current reminder 
to the American public that will offset the 
bland Russian assumption that this posses- 
sion of stolen property has been accepted. 
A record is needed against the day when 
there may be a reckoning. We should have it. 


House Votes Tax Cut for Its Members— 
Why Not Tax Cut for Constituents? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL. A. NED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I wonder what the citizens of this coun- 
try will think when they learn that their 
Representatives in the United States 
Congress have provided themselves with 
a tax cut. It would seem to me that this 
is adding insult to injury and rubbing 
salt in a very raw and painful wound 
caused by reluctance of the leadership to 
give the promised tax cut under H. R. 1. 
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I am including as a part of my re- 
marks an article which appeared in the 
Washington Times-Herald of June 23, 
1953: 


House Vores Tax CUT ror Irs MEMBERS 


House Members voted Monday to make 
all of their Washington living expenses de- 
ductible on their income-tax returns. 

Then a few minutes later, the economy 
bloc moved in and refused to approve a 
proposal to give a new car to the United 
States Capitol's Architect, octogenarian 
David Lynn. In fact, they decided that from 
now on Lynn will have to pay for the upkeep 
of his present car himself. 

Earlier this year, Congress approved new 
Cadillacs for both Speaker MARTIN and House 
Majority Leader HALLECK, of Indiana. 


BUDGET IS CUT 


The votes came as the House okayed $80,- 
686,540 to run Congress and the United States 
courts for the coming 12 months. 

House minority whip McCormack, of Mas- 
sachusetts. introduced the amendment to 
deduct Washington living expenses. It is 
similar to one he introduced 2 years ago 
which eventually became law with a $3,000 
limit. 

The Congressmen carefully avoided being 
recorded on the amendment. It was a voice 
vote with only a handful of noes. But, when 
it came to Mr. Lynn's new car, the legislators 
stood up to be counted, 47 to 20. 


The Farmer Must Be Protected 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRED MARSHALL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1953 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, Rep- 
resentative LEE METCALF, Democrat, from 
the First Montana District, was one of 
the speakers who participated in the 
special broadcasts by United States Sen- 
ators and Representatives on farm issues 
and farm programs, which were carried 
as a public service by the Farmers Union 
Grain Terminal Association over sta- 
tions in Minnesota, North Dakota, and 
Montana. Iam sure the House will find 
Mr. MercaLrF’s remarks of interest and 
quote them below: 

In a world halfway at war, we are calling 
on all segments of Our economy for an all- 
out production effort, in which our Federal 
Government is guaranteeing a profit in many 
cases. We are asking industry to produce 
to the full extent of its capacity. We are 
asking that our mines and oil wells to pour 
forth strategic materials. We are asking 
contractors to build. And, we are asking 
farmers to produce food for our people, for 
our troops, and for our allies. 

In this effort, the Government is standing 
behind the businessman, the operator of 
mines and oil wells and the contractor, to 
name a few. The Government must also 
stand behind the farmer. 

We have in effect given business an incen- 
tive bonus by guaranteeing contracts and by 
providing for rapid tax write-offs. We have 
in effect given the operators of oil wells an 
incentive bonus by a depletion allowance, 
Many contractors, building for the Govern- 
ment, have cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts. 
Then there are direct subsidies for airlines 
and steamship companies, 
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The farmers must be protected likewise. 
Congress must continue to guarantee that 
the farmer will not suffer financial hardship 
in his all-out effort for the good of all. Our 
new Secretary of Agriculture does not share 
this belief. Mr. Benson apparently feels that 
a farmer can only do his best work when he 
thinks he might lose his farm next fall. Mr. 
Benson has referred to farm price supports as 
bounties for uneconomic production. 

I will use Mr. Benson’s word “bounty” if I 
may. And, I will say that farm price sup- 
port is no more of a bounty than is a cost- 
plus contract, a rapid tax write-off authori- 
zation, a depletion allowance for a direct 
subsidy. The platform on which I was 
elected called for 100 percent parity for 
farmers. I still stand on that platform, 
which some members of the Republican 
Party have already abandoned. 

President Eisenhower said flatly at Brook- 
ings, S. Dak., last October 4, The Republican 
Party is pledged to the sustaining of the 
90 percent parity price support, and it is 
pledged even more than that to helping the 
farmer obtain his full parity, 100 percent 
parity, with the guaranty in price supports 
of 90.” Yet, before he had been in office a 
month, Mr. Benson had set price supports 
on at least four nonbasic commodities at 
85 percent, and one is at 80 percent, Fur- 
ther, Mr. Benson has flatly refused to step 
into the market and bolster slumping beef 
prices. 

Meanwhile, a long-range farm program is 
presumably under study by the Republican 
majority. But time is running out on the 
program scheduled to end next year. I do 
not believe time enough remains before the 
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deadline to prepare a long-range farm pro- 
gram that will achieve 100 percent parity for 
all farm production. 

I, therefore, will support, and I believe 
Congress will pass, a pair of stop-gap meas- 
ures now before the House. One would in- 
clude such crops as oats, barley, rye, and 
grain sorghums under the present 90 percent 
support act. The other would extend dura- 
tion of the 90 percent support program from 
1954 through 1957, and also would take 
away from the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
33 to Congress, the power to fix support 
evels. 


Comparison of Appropriations, United 
States Department of Agriculture, 1940 
With 1953 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1953 
Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
comparison of the appropriations to the 


Department of Agriculture in 1940 with 
appropriations in 1953: 


Comparison of appropriations of U. S. Department of Agriculture 
[Millions of dollars} 


I, Activities for which appropriations haye been increased: 
Agricultural Marketing Act (RMA, title II) t... 
Bureau ‘of Agricultural Economics: Crop and livestock estimates 


2 Research Administration: 


Office of Administrator 


3 


urin Sands ke e p! 


Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home E 


Bureau of Animal Industry: Meat inspection. 


Bureau of Dairy Indust 


Forest Service: 


Cooperative range improvements. 


Salaries and expenses for other work, including protec 
research. 


Water conservation and u 


roj Je 
Production and Marketing Administration: Sugar Act program. 
National school lunch program, direct appropriation ¢...-.....-... a 
Marketing services -> ----2. nne 
Commodity Exchange Authority 
rat ing and administrative expenses. 
laries and expenses 


Federal Crop Insurance Corporation: O 
Rural Electrification Administration: 


Farm Credit Administration: Assessments against member institutions of the 
farm credit system. 


Extension Service: 


Payments to States for cooperative agricultural extension work 8 


Permanent appropriation) 
Salaries and expenses 
Office of the Secretary.. 
Office of the Solicitor._.___ 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations. 
Office of Information...._.......-----..-- 
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1 First appropriation was made in 1948, 
3 First appropriation was made in 1953. 


Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine (other than control of emer- 
gency out breaks) .-..-.---r=-----.-..-... 
Control of forest pots (including white pine blister rust control)... 
rest development, roads, or trails. 
State and private forestry cooperation 
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Includes 3 contingency fund in fiscal year 1951, and $1,000,000 contingency fund in fiscal years 1952 and 1953 


for use 
4 First appropriation was made in 1951. 


extent determined by the Secretary and the Bureau of the Budget. 


4 Includes $2,500,000 contingency fund under “Fighting forest fires” for use only to the extent determined by the 


Secretary of the Bureau of the Budget. 


The school- lunch program was carried on as à section 32 activity, 1940 through 1946. Beginning in 1947 tho pro; 
gram has been conducted under the provisions of the National School Lunch Act, 4 June 4, 1946, the Con- 


. tran 
1847. 1948, and 1 


from section 32 funds rather than direct appropriations for 


t purpose in the fiscal years 
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Comparison of appropriations of U. S. Department of Agriculture—Continued 
[Millions of dollars} 


Bureau of Animal Indust 
Bureau of Entomology an 
insects and plant diseases) - 
Acquisition of lands for national forests. 
Production and Marketing Administration: 
Agricultural conservation program (AAA): 


Direct appropriation. ..-..--..------.-- 1 
Reappropriat ion from “Parity payments and other balances’ 


Agricultural production program 


Parity payments 
Farmers’ oan Administration: 
89ꝙ%%% 5. 


ities for which appropriations have been decreased: 
= 8 of Agricultural Economics: Economic investigations 
(excluding meat inspection and research facilities) 
Plant Quarantine (control of emergency outbreaks of 


. Sanaa nae ³ W TT 423. 4 
Subtotal Il. decreases. 307.8 
Tol.. ⁰ 731.2 
III. Other appropriations which have been increased: 
Special activities: 

Stratesic materials researon 05 y oncneegenees 0.6 
Defense production activities, salaries and expenses 2.0 
Permanent appropriat ions 212.9 
Loan authorizations (REA and FHA)_..._--.-.-...-----... = 249. 0 
Corporate administrative expense limitations (CCC and FFMC)... 20.6 

Commodity Credit Corporation: 
ration of capital impairment_....-..--..--...--- Tose 109. 4 
Eradication of foot-and-mouth disease, ete.........--.---.--------..---------|-...-------- 11.2 
International Wheat Agreement (net losses) 182, 2 
. TTT... ͤ —— vv. saree oo o ooa 787.9 


IV. Ons. appropriations which have been decreased: 


Payments to Federal land banks (account of reduction in interest rate on mort- 


——::! — —mg. . 8 
RECAPITULATION 

I. Activities for which appropriations have been increased ý 423.4 

II. Activities for which appropriations have been decreased.. 307.8 

III. Other appropriations which have increased 787.9 

IV. Other appropriations which have decreased ST.E fs ee eee 

—A — —— ————— 1, 519.1 

Ba Pes ah a contingency fund for use only to the extent determined by the Secretary and the Bureau of the 
udget. 


$ Formerly “Acreage allotments and marketing quotas.” Such work was handled as a 


t of the agricultural 


conservation program in fiscal years 1940 through 1946, and administrative expenses for his weak were not main- 
tained separately from administrative expenses of the agricultural conservation program. Accordingly, amounts 
allotments and marketing quotas, 1940, and 1944 through 1946, are included in the totals shown for those 


for acreage 
years for “Agricultural conservation program. 
Nore.—Figures in parentheses not included in totals. 


Source of data: Table 5, USDA, , “Appropriations and REA and FHA loan authorizations, fiscal years 1940, 


1945-53, and budget estimates, 1954. 


Stockmen’s Bill, H. R. 4023 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


ol 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1953 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the outstanding statements submitted 
in opposition to H. R. 4023 was that of 
Mr. Hugh B. Woodward. His qualifica- 
tions as an authority in the field of con- 
servation and southwestern range man- 
agement are enumerated in the intro- 
ductory paragraphs. This splendid state- 
ment reveals the importance of multi- 
ple-use national-forest administration to 
a great segment of people in the West: 
STATEMENT OF HUGH B. WOODWARD ON STOCK- 

MEN’s BILL, H. R. 4023, PREPARED FOR PRES- 

ENTATION TO THE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR 

AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, May 25, 1953 

Mr. Chairman, I am Hugh B. Woodward, of 
Albuquerque. I have lived in Colorado and 


New Mexico for more than 40 years. During 
these years I have practiced law. My clien- 
tele for many years was made up principally 
of stockmen. 

I served as United States attorney for New 
Mexico from 1929 to 1933. 

Among other business interests, I directed 
the operation of a cattle ranch between 1917 
and 1930. Our herd ranged from 125 to 250 
head of breeding cows. 

I am president of the New Mexico Game 
Protective Association, which is a State or- 
ganization composed of some 23 affiliated 
conservation clubs with a membership of 
some 4,000. 

I am a director of the National Wildlife 
Federation, which organization is a feder- 
ation of sportsmen and conservation clubs 
representing some 45 States. 

I state these facts as my background for 
this statement. 

I will not take time to analyze the pro- 
posed bill. You already have such analysis, 
I have studied the bill and read several able 
reviews of this proposed law. 

Despite the beguiling recital of devotion 
to conservation and public interest, this 
bill will accomplish, for its proponents, two 
objectives: 
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It will freeze the present livestock per- 
mits upon the national forests and estab- 
lish property rights in grazing permits which 
are presently privileges. 

It will permit the owner of the grazing 
permit to give it away, sell it, or otherwise 
dispose of it, free of the present requirement 
that a transferee must own and use base 
land as an integral part of his ranch opera- 
tion. 

2. It will change the system of supervisory 
control by trained, experienced, and impar- 
tial personnel of the United States Forest 
Service and substitute therefor a theoretical 
administrative control in advisory boards 
made up principally of livestock operators. 

3. It will make livestock use a dominant 
instead of a coequal use. 

It is my hope that I can present some facts 
which will, to a degree, assist the committee. 

As a starting point, we must consider first 
who will benefit from the enactment of the 
law and, second, what will be the effect upon 
citizens of the Western States and of the 
United States not immediately benefited, 


* * 7 > * 


The proponents of the bill predicate their 
case upon the statement that it is a bill for 
the livestock industry. Is this a fair state- 
ment? 

In the 11 western public-land States there 
are 17,697 permittees grazing upon the na- 
tional forests 1,060,361 cattle and horses, 
3,001,035 sheep and goats. 

The United States forests, in these States, 
furnish feed for six-tenths of 1 percent of all 
of the cattle of the United States, 2.7 percent 
of the feed, exclusive of feed lots, for sheep, 
and six-tenths of 1 percent of the feed for 
all cattle and stock sheep on all farms and 
ranches in the United States. 

For the Western States involved, the 
United States forests furnish 3.6 percent of 
the feed for all cattle and 5.9 percent of the 
feed for all sheep in these States, and a total 
of 4 percent of all cattle and sheep in the 
same States. 

These figures indicate that the bill will 
benefit a very small fraction of the livestock 
industry. 

Let us analyze the number of permittees 
wno will directly benefit from the law. 

The permittees of the 11 Western States 
total 17,697, but this number is extremely 
misleading because of the disproportionate 
division of grazing privileges among the total 
permittees. 

I will use New Mexico and Wyoming, two 
typical Western States, to illustrate this 
point. 

In New Mexico there are 1,785 permittees 
grazing 77,150 head of cattle and horses, but 
of this number, 1,384 are small marginal op- 
erators, chiefly Spanish-American farmers, 
grazing 13,987, an average of 10 head. 

This group, 1,384, which constitutes 77.5 
percent of the total number of permittees 
grazing cattle and horses on the forests, en- 
joy only 18.1 percent of the privileges. 

One hundred and eighty-nine permittees 
or 10 percent of the total number grazing 
49,265 head of cattle and horses, enjoy 63.8 
percent of the grazing privileges. Eighty- 
one permittees graze 33,214 head, an average 
of 415. 

Hence, 63.8 percent of the benefits of this 
bill will accrue to 189 citizens in New Mexico 
grazing cattle and horses on national-forest 
lands, 

One hundred and sixty-eight permittees 
graze 103,876 sheep and goats on the national 
forests in New Mexico, but 5 permittees, 
which is 3 percent of the total number of 
sheep grazing permittees, graze 26,582 head, 
which is 25.5 percent of the total number, so 
that five permittees grazing sheep in New 
Mexico wil enjoy 25.5 percent of the benefits 
derived from the enactment of this bill. 

I procured the figures from Wyoming be- 
cause the distinguished Senator who intro- 
duced this bill (S. 1491) represents the State 
of Wyoming. 
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The national forests in Wyoming are su- 
pervised by 2 regional offices, regional office 
No. 2 and regional office No. 4. 

For region No. 2, 494 permittees enjoy the 
grazing privileges for 55,969 head of cattle 
and horses. But 103 out of the 494, which is 
20.8 percent of this class of permittees, en- 
joyed 79 percent of the grazing privileges; 103 
will get 79 percent of the benefits. 

One hundred and thirty-nine permittees in 
region No. 2 graze 216,216 head of sheep. But 
15 out of the 139 permittees, which is 10.78 
percent of the total, enjoyed 38 percent of 
the grazing privileges. 

For Region No. 4, 352 permittees graze 40,- 
467 head of cattle and horses, but 66 of these 
852, which is 19 percent, enjoy 69 percent of 
the grazing privileges; 66 permittees will en- 
joy 69 percent of the benefits. 

In region No, 4, 71 permittees graze 174,731 
sheep. Again, out of these 71 permittees, 
region No. 4, 32 or 45 percent of the total 
number enjoyed 76 percent of the grazing 
privileges; 32 permittees will get 76 percent 
of the benefits. 

An analysis of the other Western States, 
especially Utah, Arizona, Nevada, California, 
and Colorado, will reveal that of the total 
grazing privileges a relatively small number 
of the total permittees enjoy a large percent- 
age of the benefits. 

But we still do not have the entire picture. 

Many of the permittees enjoying large 
percentages of the grazing privileges for cat- 
tle and horses also graze sheep. When this 
factor is considered, we have a duplication in 
numbers, and the total number of permittees 
enjoying the large percentages of the grazing 
privileges is again decreased. 

There is still another factor which clouds 
the picture as revealed by the figures I have 
given and still further reduces the number 
of operators who are enjoying the major 
percent of benefits from grazing permits on 
the national forests. 

The ranch may be a unit but the grazing 
permits, as a matter of convenience, or for 
another reason, ere sometimes not held in 
the name of one individual or corporation 
but are split between two or more individuals 
who are either copartners in the single op- 
eration or the principal beneficiaries, if the 
operation is under corporate management. 

Let me illustrate: 

The Hubbell ranches in New Mexico, graz- 
ing sheep and cattle, are operated as a unit, 
but the grazing permits for 9,633 sheep, year 
long, are divided between four members of 
the Hubbell family. 

We have no criticism of this practice. I 
make the comment to further support the 
premise that a very limited number of per- 
mittees grazing livestock upon the national 
forests in the 11 Western States are the citi- 
zens who will greatly benefit in the event of 
the enactment of this law. Moreover, most 
permittees on the forest are permittees on 
public-domain lands of the United States. 

A grazing permit upon the national forests 
is a very valuable commercial asset. 

I have represented many stockmen in the 
sale of ranches where the transfer of forest 
permits was involved. No serious difficulty 
is encountered in making transfers, although 
in some instances where the Forest Service 
administrators feel that a cut in the number 
of livestock should be made for the protec- 
tion of the range, such cut is often deferred 
to avoid hardship to the operator until a 
transfer is made. If a cut of 10 percent is 
made, upon transfer the capital value of 
the grazing privilege to the seller is reduced 
by 10 percent or by the percentage involved 
in the livestock cut. 

The selling operator has not been deprived 
of anything he actually owned, but he does 
receive less than he would have received 
for his permit if there had been no cut. 

The present bill proposes that the capital 
value of the grazing permit shall not be 
diminished upon transfer so that the per- 


mittee already enjoying the privilege shall be 
permitted to capitalize the value of his per- 
mit to a full 100 percent. 

The going market value of a grazing permit 
upon the national forests in New Mexico 
during the recent years of high livestock 
prices has been somewhere around $200 per 
cow-home year long and $40 per sheep-home 
year long. 

If the selling permittee has a permit 
for 500 head of cattle yearlong the capital 
asset value of that permit on a commercial 
basis is $100,000. 

If the permit is for the grazing of 2,000 
head of sheep yearlong, the capital value of 
that asset is $80,000. 

No citizen of the United States, other than 
these permittees, although the forests belong 
to all our citizens, enjoys any such capital 
asset upon the national forests. 

Of course, the capital asset value of the 
permit fluctuates from time to time, depend- 
ent upon the market price of sheep and 
cattle. 

This market price always governs the sell- 
ing price of cattle and sheep ranches, 

Some of the proponents of the bill assert 
that all they desire is assurance of tenure. 
What they mean is assurance that there will 
be no cuts in the numbers of livestock they 
graze, even though deterioration of forest 
range strongly indicates the dire necessity 
of such a cut. 

They presently enjoy tenure if they con- 
form to United States Forest Service regu- 
lations. 

Despite the very numerous sales and trans- 
fers of ranches in New Mexico during the 
past 20 years, statewide, 41 percent of the 
present permittees have enjoyed their graz- 
ing permits for more than 20 years, 

What the bill will do is to vest in the pres- 
ent permittee the capital asset value of his 
grazing privilege on the basis of the number 
of stock which the permittee presently grazes 
upon national forest lands. 

The bill would freeze grazing rights pres- 
ently enjoyed by the permittee for the num- 
ber of cattle and/or sheep now on his al- 
lotted range. 

Despite the effort which has been made 
over the years by the administrators of the 
national forests to reduce the number of 
grazing livestock thereon to such number 
as can be safely grazed over a period of 
years, wet years and dry years alike, with- 
out serious deterioration of vegetative cover, 
there are many places upon the national 
forests of the West where such deterioration 
has continued. 

I assert that the livestock carrying capacity 
of the public lands States has, in the last 50 
years, seriously deteriorated. The ranges of 
these States do not carry as many sheep and 
cattle as they did 50 years ago. 

Proponents of the bill argue that this re- 
sults from cuts in the number of livestock 
permitted on the national forests. 

In 1900, New Mexico had a cattle and horse 
population of 1,022,012, a sheep and goat 
population of 5,123,523. These figures neces- 
sarily included livestock on the national 
forests. 

The first available census of the numbers 
of livestock on the national forests is 1910. 

At that time on the national forests in 
New Mexico, there were 116,689 cattle and 
horses and 560,361 sheep and goats. 

Let us assume that throughout the years 


the United States forest lands continued to 


carry the same number of livestock as was 
on the forests in 1910, 

The agricultural census for 1950 shows that 
for the entire State the cattle and horse 
population numbered 1,224,372. This was a 
gain over 1900 of 202,360 cattle and horses. 
But, the sheep and goat population had de- 
creased from 5,123,523 to 1,267,813, a decrease 
of 3,855,710 head. 

The rule of thumb on the western range 
is that the same forage which grazes 1 cow 
will graze 5 sheep. 
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If we translate the gain in cattle and 
horses, 202,360, 1950 over 1900, multiplying 
by 5, we should add to the total number of 
sheep and goats, 1950 census, 1,011,800, to 
compensate for the gain in cattle and horses. 

Assuming we do this and assuming as I 
have that no decrease had been made be- 
tween 1910 and 1950 in the number of ani- 
mals grazed on the national forests, the 
ranges of New Mexico today are carrying the 
same number of cattle and horses but are 
carrying 2,843,910 less sheep and goats than 
they carried 50 years ago. 

The 1950 census was taken during a period 
of very high livestock prices. No well- 
informed man would seriously contend that 
in 1950 the range in New Mexico was not 
carrying all of the livestock which could be 
grazed in this State with any degree of safety 
for the maintenance of the range. 

Despite the fact that since 1900 the Federal 
Government has spent many millions of dol- 
lars for water storage reservoirs and irriga- 
tion facilities, despite the fact that other 
millions have been spent for like purposes 
by State agencies and by private enterprise, 
despite the extensive development of irriga- 
tion by pumping from shallow water areas, 
despite the fact that good ranch manage- 
ment at the present day entails the feeding 
of large quantities of supplementary protein 
feeds, such as cottonseed cake and other com- 
mercial feeds, and that range forage is sup- 
plemented by hay, fodder, and grain raised 
upon the irrigated and dryland farms of 
New Mexico, not used in 1900, in 50 years the 
carrying capacity for domestic livestock on 
ranges in New Mexico has decreased by 
2,843,910 head of sheep. 

This condition maintains despite the mil- 
lions of dollars spent in New Mexico by the 
Soil Conservation Service, the United States 
Forest Service, and other Federal agencies for 
the rehabilitation and maintenance of range 
forage. 

Because we have assumed no decrease of 
livestock on national forests since 1910, this 
is a mathematical demonstration of the fact 
that the decrease in the numbers of livestock 
in New Mexico is not attributable to conser- 
vation administration of the United States 
Forest Service lands. It is directly attributa- 
ble to the decrease of grass and other palate 
able vegetative cover upon the ranges. 

A similar study should be made for each 
of the 11 public lands States. I am confident 
that in most of these States it will be found 
that the range-carrying capacity for livestock 
has in the last 50 years materially decreased. 

In New Mexico, apart from relatively small 
acreages of cotton which furnish a supple- 
mentary livestock feed in the form of cotton- 
seed hulls and cottonseed cake, and a much 
smaller acreage devoted to the growing of 
beans, which furnishes a byproduct, stock 
feed, in the form of bean hulls, the farm 
acreage is principally devoted to the growing 
of hay, fodder, and grain which are utilized 
for livestock feed in the State. 

The farming of cultivated lands has in- 
creased, not decreased, the supply of livestock 
feed. 

These figures point irrefutably to one con- 
clusion. Ranges in New Mexico, even with 
supplementary feeding, are not today capable 
of sustaining domestic livestock in the num- 
bers which were sustained, without supple- 
mentary feeding, in 1900. 

The Federal Government has been very 
generous in the matter of financially aiding 
grazing permittees upon the national forests, 

Page 9 of the appendix reflects the invest- 
ment made by the Federal Government 
through 1952 in range improvements upon 
the national forests of the West in the 
amount of $20,252,502. 

Total grazing fees paid by all grazing per- 
mittees, 1941 to 1950, amounted to $23,391,< 
942, an average of $2,339,194 per year. 

If the Federal Government applied all 
grazing fees received during this period, 
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toward repayment of the advancement, it 
would require between 9 and 10 years’ col- 
lections to pay the bill. 

If the Government charged 3 percent on 
the money, which is the amount it is cur- 
rently paying on Government bonds, it would 
require a considerably longer time to amor- 
tize the advancement. 

New Mexico benefited by the expenditure 
of $2,899,082 for range improvement upon 
United States forest lands. 

In the 10-year period between 1941 and 
1950, the total amount of grazing fees paid 
by permittees in New Mexico was $1,501,000, 
an average of a little more than $150,000 per 
year. 

At this rate of repayment, if the grazing 
permittee repaid the capital investment 
made by the United States Government to 
improve grazing on national forest lands, 
without interest, it would require more than 
19 years’ collections to recoup to the United 
States the advancement. 

If the permittees were charged interest, 
even at a low rate, as are the beneficiaries 
of the United States reclamation lands, it 
would require a much longer period. 

The proponents of the bill urge a change 
from the 40-year-old policy of regulation and 
administration by trained, experienced, and 
impartial Forest Service administrators to 
administration by boards composed of live- 
stock operators. 

The Taylor Grazing Act, passed under the 
sponsorship of western livestock men in the 
year 1934, established the pattern of the sys- 
tem for which the proponents of the bill 
contend. 

It is significant that in nearly 20 years 
there has been no serious complaint from 
permittees against the Taylor Grazing Act. 
This act and its amendments are by the 
public domain livestock permittees, of such 
permittees, and for such permittees. 

Pursuant to petitions of forest-land per- 
mittees, the Congress of the United States 
has frequently investigated the administra- 
tive practices of the Forest Service with ref- 
erence to grazing. 

At such hearings grazing permittees are 
circularized by the livestock associations and 
urged to be present to record their com- 
plaints. They are furnished with counsel 
and advice. 

It might be very helpful to the Congress 
if an impartial investigation were made con- 
cerning the operation of the public domain 
for livestock grazing in the Western States 
and its effects upon ranges and water. Some 
startling facts will be disclosed. 

I have found over the years that factual 
data upon any phase of Forest Service ad- 
ministration may be readily had by any citi- 
zen upon request. Not so of the adminis- 
tration of the public domain under the Bu- 
reau of Land Management. It is difficult to 
obtain factual data. It is not even com- 
piled so as to be readily available. 

However, in view of the proposal to sub- 
stitute for the time honored policy of forest 
administration the policy pursued under the 
Taylor Grazing Act, with the assistance of 
Senator ANDERSON, of New Mexico, I have de- 
veloped some facts. To me they are quite 
revealing. 

We do not imply any criticism of the Fed- 
eral officers or employees administering the 
Taylor Grazing Act. They are probably doing 
the best job they can within the limitations 
imposed by the law and the money available 
for supervisory purposes. But, that best, is 
inadequate if the ranges upon public do- 
main are to be preserved. 

If Forest Service lands, which are our 
high-watershed lands, are to be conserved, 
they must be most carefully administered. 
Some permittees may not require policing, 
but many of them will require restraint. 
These lands must be protected. 

For the 5-year period, 1948 through 1952, 
the Bureau of Land Management in New 


Mexico, administering 14 million acres of 
public-domain land prosecuted 14 grazing 
trespass cases, involving 464 head of live- 
stock and collected in settlement of trespass 
$1,257.96. This is an average of one case per 
million acres in 5 years, involving an aver- 
age of 33 head of livestock. 

In the same period of time, the United 
States Forest Service, administering less 
than 9 million acres of land in New Mexico, 
prosecuted 815 trespass cases, involving 9,- 
160 animals and collected penalties of 
$23,527. 

Forest Service figures are broken down 
to show trespass cases prosecuted against 
permittees and trespass cases prosecuted 
against nonpermittees: one-fifth of a case 
per year per million acres involving 6.6 head 
of livestock per year per million acres, and 
penalties of $17.97 per year per million acres. 

The BLM figures, obtained by Senator 
ANDERSON, do not have such breakdown. 

The maximum trespass penalty, under 
the Taylor Grazing Act, is $500, after notice 
to the trespasser. The same limitation of 
penalty is proposed by this bill. In one 
case in New Mexico in a suit in United 
States district court, trespass fees of $1,200 
were paid. Five hundred dollars is a nomi- 
nal penalty for a permittee grazing 5,000 or 
more sheep or 1,000 or more cattle, but for 
the Spanish-American farmer, grazing 1 to 
40 head, it may be a prohibitive figure. 

Against whom were these 14 cases prose- 
cuted? We do not know. Were they against 
small permittees, large permittees, or non- 
permittees, and in what ratio as between 
these three classes? 

It would be very interesting if we had the 
factual data concerning these 14 cases 
prosecuted during a 5-year period by the 
administrators of 14 million acres of land. 

It is entirely possible that prosecutions 
under the Taylor Grazing Act involve princi- 
pally trespassers upon lands allocated to 
Taylor grazing land permittees rather than 
cases involving violations by permittees. 

Certainly grazing advisory boards are in 
no position and do not have the facilities 
to investigate and prosecute cases involving 
grazing trespass upon United States forest 
lands even though such boards were dis- 
posed to do so. 

We cannot evaluate in dollars the recu- 
perative and spiritual values of recreation 
upon the national forests. 

We can with reasonable accuracy measure 
the economic values of wildlife and recre- 
ation upon the national forests in the West- 
ern States. 

These pages will show that for every pay- 
ing grazing permittee upon the national 
forests there were 229 hunters and fishermen 
seeking recreational privileges thereon. 

For every cow, every horse, and every sheep 
grazing under paid permit upon the national 
forests, there were 1.09 hunters and fisher- 
men enjoying recreational privileges thereon, 

For every head of domestic livestock grazed 
on national forest lands, there were in the 
United States 5 citizens of the United States 
enjoying recreational facilities upon the 
national forests in 1951. 

For every dollar paid to the Federal Gov- 
ernment for grazing fees in the eleven west- 
ern land States, hunters and fishermen paid 
to the State Government $3.92 for hunting 
and fishing licenses which bought recrea- 
tional facilities upon the national forests. 

Take Wyoming as a typical Western State. 
Some people erroneously believe that the 
entire economy of some western States is 
based upon the livestock industry. 

In Wyoming 1,056 permittees grazing live- 
stock upon the national forcests paid, ac- 
cording to the figure for the latest year 
available, $381,709 for grazing privileges, In 
the same year 236,615 licensed hunters and 
fishermen paid to the State of Wyoming 
$1,655,763, a return of more than $4 for 
every dollar paid for grazing fees. 
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Nonresidents went to the State of Wyo- 
ming to hunt and fish te the number of 
80,240 in 1952, and paid to the State of Wyo- 
ming in license fees $1,028,012. Assuming 
that each hunter and fisherman paid out 
during his sojourn in Wyoming an average 
of $100 to dude ranches, hotels, motor courts, 
restaurants, supply houses, filling stations, 
and stores, these nonresident hunters and 
fishermen contributed to the economy of 
Wyoming in 1952 $8,024,000, as contrasted 
with the $381,709, the current value of an- 
nual grazing privileges upon national forests. 

The Department of Commerce and Indus- 
try of the State of Wyoming has submitted 
to me their estimate of direct income re- 
ceived by the business men of Wyoming in 
1952 from their tourist business, largely de- 
pendent upon hunting and fishing. This 
amount is $119 million. 

For the State of New Mexico our State 
Tourist Bureau reports an income to New 
Mexico from the tourists of $150 million. 

In Colorado, I have seen estimates as high 
as $250 million per year. 

I have reserved until last my comment 
upon the most important factor involved 
in the consideration of this bill. 

Let me give you some figures on water. 

You gentlemen from the Western States 
know the conflict between individuals, be- 
tween irrigation districts, between water- 
sheds, watershed systems and between States 
for the scanty supplies of water available. 

In the States of New Mexico, Wyoming, 
Arizona, Utah, Nevada, Colorado, southern 
California and west Texas, probably in all 
Western States, water shortages present acute 
economic problems. The water supply of 
the West comes from the high water yield- 
ing areas, principally within the National 
Forests. 

The limiting factor in population and 
economic growth in the southwest is water. 

If watershed lands are conservatively 
grazed, grazing of domestic livestock is a 
valuable resource. If high watershed lands 
are not most carefully and conservatively 
grazed, the effect on water supplies will be 
disastrous. 

The water of Western States comes from 
snow, not from summer rainfall which 
usually occurs in torrential downpours, for 
very brief periods, during summer months. 

Too often we attribute water shortages to 
drought, but drought in the southwest is 
not an occasional phenomenon. It is a regu- 
larly recurring condition which must be an- 
ticipated and met, 

At Albuquerque and throughout the Rio 
Grande Valley, below Albuquerque, the aver- 
age precipitation is 8.40 inches. 

In the Sangre de Cristo Range at high 
altitudes in northern New Mexico, the aver- 
age precipitation, principally in the form of 
snow, is 40 inches per year, and in the very 
high mountains of Colorado 50 inches per 
year. 

Water should be stored principally by ab- 
sorption through vegetative cover in the high 
mountain areas of the West to be released 
through springs and streams as a sustained 
flow. Storage of water at lower elevations is 
extremely wasteful. 

At El Vado Dam in New Mexico, where the 
altitude is 6,900 feet, the evaporation is 24 
inches or 2 feet per year per surface foot. 

But at Elephant Butte Dam in south cen- 
tral New Mexico, elevation 4,400 feet, the 
evaporation is 72 inches or 6 feet per year 
per surface foot. 

At Lake Meade, on the Colorado River, it 
is 6 feet per year. 

A number of years ago I heard the Com- 
missioner of Reclamation announce his ap- 
proval of the Middle Rio Grande project for 
flood control and restoration of irrigation 
in the Middle Rio Basin. 

This project has been authorized by the 
Congress of the United States. Estimates of 
necessary expenditures approximate $100 
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million. The Commissioner of Reclamation 
warned that for this amount of money, the 
Central Valley was buying 50 years of time 
unless the misuse and overuse of the Rio 
Grande watershed aboye Albuquerque. was 
corrected. 

It is the silt resulting from progressive 
erosion due to misuse and overuse of land, 
which is choking the prosperous and pop- 
ulous valley of the Rio Grande. This silt 
eomes principally from four counties of the 
State in the Rio Grande watershed -north 
of Albuquerque. 

The total assessed valuation of grazing 
lands in these four counties is $3,985,446 
upon 2,606,137 acres in private ownership. 

The total tax paid by these grazing lands 
is $71,675. 

Other lands in these counties are Indian 
lands, public domain, and Forest Service 
lands. 

Does it make sense to spend $100 million 
to save a valley choking to death from silt 
sluiced into the valley from 4 counties which 
return only $71,675 per year in tax? Should 
we not in addition tackle the problem where 
it originates? 

We are embarking upon such $100 million 
project to save the Middle Valley from being 
choked with silt from these watersheds. 
This erosion and resultant siltation in large 
part occurs by reason of the denuding from 
the watershed of its vegetative cover by un- 
wise use and overuse of grazing lands. 

There has already been deposited in Ele- 
phant Butte Dam, which with its appur- 
tenant irrigation structures and facilities, 
was erected by the Reclamation Service at a 
cost of $23,389,000, sediment to the depth 
of a foot over 464,000 acres or the equivalent 
of silt covering a square mile to a depth of 
72.5 feet. 

Reclamation Service studies show an an- 
nual contribution from the upper watershed 
of New Mexico to the Rio Valley of 19,278 
acre-feet, an equivalent of silt which would 
cover a square mile to a depth of 30.1 feet 
each year. 

Like conditions prevail in the storage res- 
ervoirs and valleys of other Western States. 

The ground water table in the Western 
States is being lowered much more rapidly 
than it is replenished. 

In our State, in Arizona, in California, 
and in west Texas, we are not using water 
income, that is inflow only. We are rapidly 
exhausting our principal—our accumulated 
underground water, termed by water engi- 
neers “geologic water.” 

For every livestock permittee on the na- 
tional forests, there are 1,105 other citizens 
living in these States who are principally 
dependent upon the United States forest 
watersheds for water. i 

In the consideration of this bill, the Con- 
gress must weigh the benefits to 17,697 per- 
mittees cr the much smaller group, who will 
chiefly benefit, as against the pressing need 
for water to supply 19,561,525 citizens of 
the same States. 

It is my conviction from 40 years of ex- 
perience and observation that the vital 
watersheds of the West cannot be protected 
and preserved unless the grazing of domes- 
tic livestock thereon is supervised by trained, 
experienced, and impartial administrators, 
and that where deterioration of range cover 
upon national forests or public domain lands 
occurs, the grazing of domestic livestock 
and/or big game animals must be promptly 
curtailed to the point where ample vegeta- 
tive cover upon watersheds shall be pre- 
served not only during the wet years but 
during the frequently recurring periods of 
drought. 

In New Mexico on public domain lands, 
the administrators in 5 years 1948-52, inclu- 
sive, prosecuted one-fifth of a case per year 
per million acres involving 6.6 head of live- 
stock per year per million acres and col- 
lected penalties of $17.97 per year per mil- 
lion acres. This is the type of so-called 
regulation proposed by this bill. If adopted, 


such nominal regulation spells certain dis- 
aster to 19,500,000 water consumers of the 
Western States. 

One word of comment: 

During 4 years as a State prosecuting at- 
torney I had close contact with the United 
States Forest Service, administering the 
Carson National Forest in Taos County. 

During another 4-year period, as United 
States attorney, I had close contact with all 
the governmental bureaus and departments 
functioning in New Mexico. Many of their 
problems were brought to my desk. 

I can testify without hesitation that, in 
my opinion and experience, the morale and 
efficiency of two governmental bureaus 
were outstanding. These bureaus were the 
United States Forest Service and the FBI, 
both staffed with trained, professional em- 
ployees who felt they had a job to do and 
were trying to do that job. 

Conservation is much akin to economy. 
Everyone is for it for the other fellow, but 
against it when it affects his immediate per- 
sonal financial interest. 

On September 5, 1910, President Taft, in 
a speech before the Conservation Congress, 
gave this definition of conservation: 

“Conservation as an economic and politi- 
cal term has come to mean the preservation 
of our natural resources for economical use 
so as to secure the greatest good to the 
greatest number.“ 

If that formula is followed in the consid- 
eration of this bill, the Congress will retain 
and strongly support the system of admin- 
istration of the United States forest lands 
in the 11 Western States, 

Upon this sound principle we rest our case. 


Freedom in Teaching 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1953 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
written by one of my most distinguished 
constituents, the Honorable Guy L. Fake, 
a resident of Rutherford, N. J., senior 
judge, United States district court, New- 
ark, N. J., and which was printed in the 
South Bergen News, Rutherford, N. J. 
Much credit goes to Mr. John Thomas 
Wilson, Sr., and Mr. John Thomas Wil- 
son, Jr., publishers of the South Bergen 
News, for making this fine statement 
available to the public: 

On the matter of the teaching of citizen- 
ship in our schools it should be understood 
that citizenship comes to the individual 
through birth or naturalization and by the 
operation of law. 

In educating the citizen we teach certain 
subjects—to be specific, civics, economics, 
and history. They have been sloganized un- 
der an indefinable pedagogical phrase as 
“social science.” These subjects each have 
a bearing on the other and together are 
needful to the student’s understanding. 
However, separate classifications and sepa- 
rate text books should be given prominence. 
By so doing, proselytizing or the warping of 
the subjects to fit subversive teaching will 
be minimized. 

Recent affairs which bring this subject 
under discussion are: The Pasadena incident, 
where the supervisor of schools (a radical 
Professor Dewey product) was dismissed be- 
cause he insisted upon teaching as he 
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pleased, contrary to the will of the people 
who employed him; the Washington State 
case, where a Communist professor was dis- 
missed; and the numerous dismissals of 
Communists from the New York schools and 
colleges. 

Also the Rutgers case, where two professors 
refused to state whether or not they were 
then or ever had been members of the Com- 
munist Party or other recognized subversive 
groups, for which refusals they were dis- 
charged by the trustees of the university 
over the protests of 20 or more of their asso- 
ciates in the Rutgers faculty. 

In dealing with these problems it must be 
understood that the teacher is a public serv- 
ant, not a master; he has no inherent vested 
right in his job. He is subject at all times to 
be removed for cause, and always subject to 
legislative action or constitutional require- 
ments, Civil Service and tenure of office to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

The principles involved in the cases above 
mentioned are the same as those which were 
properly applied in the famous Scopes case 
years ago in Tennessee. 

Scopes, it will be remembered, persisted in 
teaching the Darwinian theory of creation as 
better than the poetic narrative of creation 
as given in the Bible. 

The issue there was not whether Darwin or 
the Bible was correct or even the more rea- 
sonable of acceptance. The issue bluntly 
stated was whether Scopes violated the law 
of his State, and the answer was, like it or 
not, he did. 

DECISIONS TODAY 


So in these modern cases the issue in each 
instance is not whether Marx, Keynes, and 
the English Fabians and fellow travelers 
were right. 

The men and women who were dismissed 
were found guilty of violating the law of the 
land or the duly promulgated rules of their 
employees. 

Iam quite content with the results. I can 
think of no better way to deal with them. 
The reason I agree is that I subscribe to the 
doctrine that ours is a government of laws 
and not of men. 

Let us consider for a moment certain prin- 
ciples of civics which have been loosely or 
insufficiently taught or drilled into the 
formative minds of the students. 

I say insufficiently taught because it is my 
view that when mass ignorance is prevalent 
in the field of government as it is today, 
there must have been something wrong with 
our educational system yesterday. 


GET THIS CLEAR 


Let it be remembered and taught with the 
proper emphasis that no country in the world 
has or ever had a constitution with a bill of 
rights understood and construed as ours was 
before ignorance took over and subversive so- 
cialists were given authority to merge the 
legislative, judicial, and executive branches 
of government in one man with power in him 
to delegate the power to his appointees as in 
NRA and OPA. 

Just think of it, the legislation that ac- 
complished this had no limits; the law ex- 
pressly provided that government here in 
these United States was to be promulgated 
and enforced by one man “as in his discre- 
tion” he saw fit and to prevent recourse to 
the courts; it was expressly provided that 
one’s constitutional rights could not be 
pleaded in a criminal case in the district 
where one was indicted. 


LACK OF EDUCATION 


Had our citizenry been properly educated 
in our schools and colleges no such calami- 
ties as those which have followed in the wake 
of the alphabeticai agencies could have be- 
fallen us. The whole scheme was based on 
crass ignorance—lack of proper education, 

At the time we adopted our Constitution, 
we established the only Government the 
world has ever known where the citizen did 
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not have to go hat in hand to the Govern- 
ment to obtain his basic rights. Here he was 
born with them and the Government was 
compelled to come to him for its powers. 

The Bill of Rights was expertly designed 
to protect us in this position. Therein lies 
a major difference between our Government 
and the decadent governments of the Old 
World, 

COME THE MESSIAHS 

During the past 25 years, we have been 
overrun with hordes of extremists, false mes- 
siahs. Some of the leaders among them have 
landed in college chairs and in high political 
positions. They have developed captivating 
vocabularies to ensnare the unwary. 

The results of their teaching is in part 
reflected in traitorous ignoramuses, such as, 

Hiss, an outstanding example of a 
poorly-educated man schooled away from 
sound economics and clean morals. 

Just look at what false teaching did for 
young Remington from our neighboring 
town, Ridgewood, and the two Rosenberg 
traitors, now under sentence of death. 

It is not unreasonable to believe that there 
are hundreds, perhaps thousands, like them 
not yet smoked out. 

Add to these the fellow travelers and the 
addlepated do-gooders, and the true Ameri- 
can has something to be serlously concerned 
about. 

Hundreds of college professors imbued 
with with European dialectics show their 
attitude as it was displayed at Atlantic City 
in a recent meeting of educators. 


EUROPEAN SOCIALISM 


It is not at all possible for us here in 
America to follow European socialism. For 
example, England has no Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act. Monopolies of all kinds are law- 
ful and business is run on a cartel basis. All 
prices are fixed by bureaucrats. The people 
are enslaved in classes and have lost their 
love of liberty (an unpardonable sin). 

This attitude is to a large extent the result 
of their faulty education. So they stand in 
cowardly queues reeking in their static igno- 
rance, content to beg. 

The Scandinavian Peninsula is given over 
to socialism and cooperatives as once prac- 
ticed in our country, it will be remembered, 
but was finally ushered out by failure and 
better education. France and Italy, with 
their vast numbers of anarchists, Socialists, 
and Communists, cannot have governments 
like ours. They don’t want it. 

The major difference between them and us 
here in America is our liberty and private 
property stand out as against their tyranny 
ani confiscation of property. 


TAUGHT BY BELIEVERS 


This should be taught with emphasis by 
believers in our system, not by apologizers, 
so Our young people may go out as brave 
people and not as subservient beggars with 
cowardly mien, seeking meal tickets for 
messes of pottage. 

A few days ago that very lovable character, 
Norman Thomas, recanted his state socialism 
and came out for competition and free enter- 
prise. 

One wonders why his college had not con- 
vinced him years ago of the evils of socialistic 
tyranny. His teachers were probably pinks 
or Socialists. What a waste of time his 
efforts at socialism have been. 

The questions of what shall be taught and 
who may teach in our tax-supported schools 
and colleges, as has been said, are matters left 
to our duly constituted authorities, and 
teachers must recognize this authority. Per- 
sonally Iam quite convinced that the leading 
leftist agitators among teachers today are, at 
heart, haters of liberty and enemies of the 
private ownership of property, seeking to be- 
come dictators—as in the classroom. So long 
as such subversives are free to multiply their 
kind in our schools, our future is not safe. 


An outstanding example is seen in Guate- 
mala today where a Communist professor of 
history, one Guierry by name, has sueceeded 
with two others in turning that country over 
to Stalin’s control, while teaching the people 
to hate the United States. He is now at work 
trying to take over all of South America. 

The self-sufficient exhibitionists of our 
time have become great wordsmiths. Seek- 
ing freedom to wreck our economic system, 
they have come out with the slogan Academic 
Freedom. Behind this phrase is an urge to 
set up a field of anarchy so they may be free 
to destroy our constitutional form of govern- 
ment. The coiners of that phrase were hell- 
bent on teaching and thinking unlawful sub- 
versive doctrines, Otherwise there was no 
purpose in coining it. 

Behind their high sounding phrases the 
freedom they seek is the freedom to slaugh- 
ter personal liberty and confiscate private 
property. You will note in what follows to 
what extent they have already succeeded. 


MANY ARE GUILTY 


Of course, our educational system cannot 
be charged as the only inciter to civic and 
economic sin any more than it can be charged 
with responsibility for violations of the crim- 
inal law generally. Altogether too many 
teachers, however, have been and now are 
siding in with the doctrines of economic and 
civic sins. 

One of the most outstanding examples of 
the sin to which I refer is reflected in our 
present monetary system. 

A horde of inexperienced men of the 
crackpot, star-gazing type, joining with po- 
litical opportunists, fell upon Washington 
like a blight of termites. An English Pabian 
Socialist named Keynes had been at work 
on them. 

Out of it came the dishonorable nullifica- 
tion without resource of thousands of exist- 
ing valid contracts; the confiscation of all 
privately owned gold; and the releasing of all 
brakes on the issuance of paper or printing 
press money. 

We then had seven billions of secured 
money in circulation (19384). Now (1953) 
we have 28 billions of unsecured printing 
press money in lieu thereof. It brings 38 
cents on the dollar in a free gold market 
abroad. 

As the printing press rolls on, our money 
diminishes in purchasing power every minute 
of the day. This great evil was based on 
a violation of the Commandment: Thou 
shalt not steal. 

I mention the forgoing as but one of the 
many examples of economic evil or sin that 
have ben foisted upon us because of ig- 
norance. This ignorance points to defects in 
our educational system. It has bred moral 
illiteracy and intellectual cowardice in mil- 
lions of minds. 

The slogan about “nothing to fear but fear 
itself” shows how the thing was worked. 
They succeeded in quieting the fear of all 
sound thinking Americans had of violating 
the Constitution of the United States. One 
of the results is noted above. 


OUR MODERN LIBERALS 


The modern so-called liberals, people who 
would confiscate our property and establish 
a planned economy, cry down all the great 
thinkers, such as Adam Smith, Ricardo, John 
Stuart Mill, and Malthus. They refer to 
them as the “classical economists” and be- 
rate such great modern teachers as the 
late William Graham Sumner of Yale, and 
the late Dr. Kemmerer, of Princeton, for 
teaching the “classics.” 

They discard in their teaching, the law 
of supply and demand, the law of diminish- 
ing returns, and Gresham’s law that bad 
money drives out good. 

Millions of frightened, unthinking Amer- 
icans rallied to the standard of these crack- 
pots, and the result is that the ballot box 
ran away with public debt which has now 
reached a point where it exceeds the total 
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sale, or real value, of all the property in the 
United States by between thirty and forty 
billions of dollars. Ignorance did this to us. 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


What has our educational system done 
about it? Nothing. Their leaders now 
howl to high heaven for what they call 
“Academic Freedom.” Freedom to perpetrate 
economic and civic sin. 

Probably the greatest living economist to- 
day is Dr. Von Mises, now at Yale. His book 
issued by the Yale Press in 1949 is entitled, 
“Human Action,” a treatise on economics. I 
presented a copy of the Rutherford Library. 
I hope all citizens will read it. 

Recently a southern college professor was 
interviewed over the air concerning his re- 
cent book. The theme of his book was the 
feeding of undernourished people of the 
world by the United States taxpayers, by 
what he called a TVA in connection with the 
United Nations. It was the most imprac- 
tical thing I ever heard of. Mr. Kaltenborn 
took the book apart at the seams. What in 
this world can justify a college professor in 
advocating such a thing when we have not 
been able to balance our own budget in 
years; when we are insolvent to the extent 
of billions, as stated above, and when we 
are in the midst of a terrible war? 

Someone ought to pinch that teacher to 
see if he is awake. Ignorance furnishes a 
market for such books. What do our schools 
do about such ideas? 


AGAINST SUCH TEACHERS 


Personally, having served in the Army, in 
the legislature, practiced law, served on the 
State and Federal benches, and experienced 
the economic and civic development of my 
community for upward of three score years 
and ten, I have come to the firm conviction 
that Communists, Communist sympathizers, 
and Marxian and Fabian Socialists should 
not be permitted to teach in our tax-sup- 
ported institutions, 

They are essentially enemies of personal 
liberty and private property and would en- 
courage of tyranny of socialism. 

We do not hire pickpockets, burglars, and 
other thieving scoundrels to teach criminal 
law in our law schools. Nor should we hire 
people of traitorous tendencies, avowed ene- 
mies of our Constitution, to teach our youth 
economics, civics, or history in our public 
schools. 

As noted above, one of the great evils re- 
sulting from modern ignorance was the com- 
bining of the legislative, executive, and ju- 
dicial branches of government in the alpha- 
betical agencies of governments previously 
mentioned. 

SUGGESTION ON TZACHING 

I would, therefore, require every teacher 
and advanced student to memorize the fol- 
lowing and recite it in unison in opening 
ceremonies at least once a month: 

“The accumulation of all powers legis- 
lative, executive, and judiciary in the same 
hands; whether of one, a few or many, and 
whether hereditary, self-appointed, or elec- 
tive, may justly be pronounced the very 
definition of tyranny.” (James Madison in 
the Federalist XLVII.) 

In the closing ceremonies I would have 
them recite in loud voices: 


“Long may our land be bright 
With freedom’s holy light 
Protect us by thy might 
Great God our King.” 


In using the expressions crackpots and 
nitwits don’t think for a moment I am call- 
ing names. On the contrary, I use these 
literary gems because they really express 
something no other combination of words 
can do. They are the result of studied and 
scholarly approach to such malcontents as 
coined the dishonest smokescreen called 
academic freedom, 
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CRACKPOT, CORRECT 


The crackpot truly describes the pro- 
fessional ignoramuses now running wild in 
this country. 

No attempt can be made in this country 
to penalize any man or woman for think- 
ing whatever he pleases to think. Therefore 
if one believes in communism but does not 
join groups exercising force to overthrow our 
Government and by no overt act aids com- 
munism, he has committed no crime. He is 
just an uneducated nitwit, a crackpot, and he 
certainly should hold no position in our 
Government. 

To inquire of him as to his beliefs and 
his memberships in subversive groups is no 
infringement whatever upon his rights, 
either expressed or implied. 

Teachers above all others should move 
about in decent society and be qualified as 
educated individuals. The inquisitive pow- 
ers of government are well put in play when 
ignorance in teaching has resulted in set- 
ting us back at least 100 years. 


Airmail Subsidies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1953 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous censent to have printed in 
the Recor an editorial entitled “Half- 
way on Subsidies,” which appeared in 
the Washington Post on June 15, 1953. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HALFWAY ON SUBSIDIES 


The President’s reorganization plan on the 
separation of subsidies from airmail pay is 
good as far as it goes, but it does not do the 
whole job. Certainly, the transfer of the 
subsidy burden from the Post Office to the 
Civil Aeronautics Board is a major accom- 
plishment; as the President says, it will re- 
sult in a more accurate presentation of the 
cost of the postal service. As a matter of 
fact, if subsidies are deducted from other 
expenditures the Post Office showed a profit 
of almost $11 million on airmail in 1952. 

Unfortunately, more than the reorganiza- 
tion plan is required in order to relate the 
rate to be paid airlines by the post office 
for carrying the mail to the actual cost. 
The plan empowers the CAB to determine 
“fair and reasonable rates“ which will be 
paid by the post office for mail carriage; 
but it does not stipulate the factors to be 
taken into account. The President himself, 
in this accompanying message to Congress, 
noted that “it would be appropriate to estab- 
lish the cost principle as a matter of definite 
legislative policy,” by an amendment to the 
Civil Aeronautics Act “to provide specifically 
that compensatory rates for mail transporta- 
tion should be based upon the cost of ren- 
dering mail service, plus a fair return.” Such 
cost standards are provided in the Kennedy 
bill in the Senate and the Heselton and 
Rooney bills in the House. 

It is true that adherence to a strict cost 
standard would do away with the lush 
Universal Postal Union rate for international 
mail carriage by American lines, and the car- 
riers hence might require a higher propor- 
tion of subsidy. It is also true that strict 
cost analysis might bring about a reexamina- 
tion of the service rates—rates supposedly 
containing no subsidy—now paid most do- 


mestic carriers, But surely, in order to 
arrive at a fair mail cost, it is necessary to 
take into account the amounts charged by 
the airlines for carrying passengers, freight, 
and express. 

In attempting to provide for congressional 
review of CAB subsidy commitments to the 
airlines, Congress ought to avoid involving 
itself in individual rate making. That would 
invite pressure and log-rolling; the matter 
is best left to the CAB under carefully de- 
fined standards. It is also important to 
remember that the airline financial picture 
is not so favorable as sometimes assumed. 
Most airlines, though they have made great 
strides in getting out of the red, are not yet 
paying much in dividends, and probably no 
substantial reduction in overall govern- 
mental payments can be expected for some 
time. But by the same token, the airlines 
would be stronger in the long run if Con- 
gress and the public had a complete ac- 
counting. And there can be no full identi- 
fication of subsidies until mail rates are 
based, by law, on cost plus a fair return. 


Our National Conduct 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1953 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter ad- 
dressed on June 15 to the editor of the 
New York Times, by Mr, Frank Altschul, 
of Stamford, Conn. 

Mr. Altschul is president of the Wood- 
row Wilson Foundation, and vice presi- 
dent of the Council on Foreign Relations, 
and was very active in organizing radio 
free Europe. 

This very interesting article, entitled 
“Our National Conduct,” merits careful 
reading and study by Members of Con- 
gress and the American public generally. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Our Nationa Conpucr—It Is BELIEVED 
RESPONSIBLE FOR ATTITUDE Towarp Us 
ABROAD 


To the EDITOR or THE New YORK TIMES: 


The Times of June 14, under a Washing- 
ton dateline, carried a most interesting arti- 
cle covering the report of a Senate special 
committee appointed some time ago to con- 
sider, among other things, “the effectiveness 
of the Government’s Overseas Information 
Service, and various propaganda efforts, in- 
cluding the Voice of America.” 

While I have not yet had an opportunity 
to read this report in full, I am struck by 
a finding of the committee to the effect that 
a “realistic information program, properly 
administered, can be of inestimable value in 
producing a favorable attitude toward us 
and our policies.“ 

The underlying assumption seems to be 
that insofar as the attitude toward us and 
our policies is less favorable than we should 
like, the reason is to be found in the man- 
ner in which we present our case to the 
rest of the world rather than in the policies 
we pursue. I believe this to be a profound 
misconception, rooted in an obsessive faith, 
now widely held in administration circles, in 
the efficacy of propaganda. 

May I submit that an information pro- 
gram, no matter how realistic or how ably 
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administered, can create no more favorable 
attitude than our national behavior war- 
rants; and that it is our national behavior, 
and the policies in which this finds expres- 
sion, that go far to explain the prevailing 
attitude toward us. 


VIEWS ON OUR LEADERSHIP 


We think of ourselves as a Nation which 
is affording courageous leadership to the 
non-Soviet world in an epic struggle for 
the survival of human dignity and freedom. 
However, I suspect that this is far removed 
from the impression our conduct conveys to 
even the most charitable of our allies and 
friends. 

Let me illustrate: We recognize that we 
are living an an age of peril, in which the 
security of the United States and the 
strengthening of our allies should be the 
prime objectives of policy. Yet in these 
dangerous days we proceed to make major 
cuts in appropriations for the Military Es- 
tablishment and for the Mutual Security 
Agency. These cuts have been both attacked 
and defended by highly qualified individuals, 
But as the debate proceeds there is no satis- 
factory clarification of the fundamental is- 
sue. We are left in doubt. whether the search 
for security or the desire for economy was 
the determining factor in the preparation 
of requests for appropriations. 

We recognize our vital interest in the 
maintenance of a degree of economic well- 
being in Western Europe. Yet just when 
the mutual security program and economic 
aid are being curtailed, congressional senti- 
ment forces us to postpone indefinitely any 
concrete action in the domain of tariffs and 
reform of customs procedures, thus furnish- 
ing the Soviet propagandists with the effec- 
tive theme that, while we insist upon un- 
reasonable and exaggerated barriers in the 
way of East-West trade, we do nothing to 
ease the difficulties of Western Europe by 
removing any obstacles which stand in the 
way of a greater volume of trade with our- 
selves. 

We recognize, as do our European friends, 
that the social gains recorded by past ad- 
ministrations represent in the main the 
necessary accommodations of our flexible 
system to the needs of a modern industrial 
society. Yet highly placed administration 
spokesmen, themselves committed to the 
preservation of these gains, characterize 
them lightly as manifestations of creeping 
socialism. 

HANDLING SECURITY MATTERS 

Recently President Eisenhower, in elo- 
quent language, took vigorous issue with 
what has come to be known as the American 
version of “the burning of the books.” Yet 
it is his own Department of State which, 
under the whiplash of the grand inquisitor, 
has introduced into American life this out- 
rageous departure from our basic concepts. 

We recognize that an informed public 
opinion is essential to the smooth func- 
tioning of the democratic process. Yet we 
carry the classification of information to 
such absurd extremes that only a small elite 
is in possession of many of the facts upon 
which sound judgment must be based. We 
recognize quite properly the need of protec- 
tion from the employment in Government 
of individuals who might constitute secu- 
rity risks. Yet we place in the hands of 
departmental chiefs unlimited power to dis- 
qualify for service or to discharge from serv- 
ice individuals for reasons that actually have 
nothing to do with security at all. 

Many other illustrations can be advanced 
to emphasize the point I wish to make— 
that the image of America created abroad 
by our conduct today is unlikely to be 
changed by even the most realistic and the 
best-administered information program. 
This has become all too apparent to many 
who are engaged in the propaganda effort and 
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are most eager to present the United States 
in the best possible light. They find them- 
selves baffled and frustrated, seeing no way 
to deal effectively with the babel of voices 
and the confusion of policies which furnish 
the raw material out of which a realistic in- 
formation program must be forged. 
TO RESTORE CONFIDENCE 

May I urge that it is high time to shift 
our attention from the matter of techniques 
to the far more important question of na- 
tional behavior. No amount of propaganda 
will secure for us the allegiance of our allies, 
or enlist the support of the neutrals, unless 
we conduct ourselves in a manner better 
calculated to restore the confidence which, 
for readily understandable reasons, is in the 
opinion of many competent witnesses at a 
very low ebb today. 

FRANK ALTSCHUL. 
STAMFORD, Conn., June 15, 1953. 


Statement Issued at the Manifestation of 
Americans of Ukrainian Descent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1953 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a statement issued at the 
manifestation of Americans of Ukrain- 
ian descent commemorating those who 
died in the Ukraine in the famine of 
1932-33. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


In 1932 and 1933 a great famine raged in 
the Ukraine taking a toll of over 6 million 
lives. This was not a famine which came 
about through natural causes, but one arti- 
ficially created by the Kremlin. The Ukrain- 
ian peasants and townspeople resisted the 
Bolshevik collectivization of their farms and 
property, and the Communists to break this 
resistance of the freedom-loving Ukrainians 
resorted to inhuman measures of starvation. 

The American and European press carried 
frequent reports on entire populations of 
Ukrainian villages being deported to Siberia 
to die horrible deaths of starvation and ex- 
haustion in the slave-labor camps. Those 
who remained were deprived of all sus- 
tenance. Thousands of tons of grain were 

from the Ukraine, so that the in- 
habitants of the richest farming land in Eu- 
rope died of hunger. All offers on the part 
of the International Red Cross to aid the 
dying people were met with the vehement 
denial of the Soviet Russian Government of 
any need for such aid. 

Today, 20 years later, the world has be- 
come tragically aware of the real nature of 
Russian communism, The lessons of Korea, 
of the massacres in the Katyn Forest and 
Vinnitsa, of the mass deportation of Greek 
children, of the brutality of Communist 
prison camps, of the thousands fleeing into 
Western Europe from the terror behind the 
Iron Curtain, all have conclusively shown 
that the Soviet despots are a menace to man- 
kind, to human rights and dignity. 

We, Americans of Ukrainian descent, com- 
memorating upon this occasion the death of 
over 6 million Ukrainians ruthlessly mur- 
dered by the Kremlin in 1932 and 1933 ap- 
peal to all our fellow Americans to remain 
constantly vigilant and aware of the most 
terrible threat humanity has ever known, 


to guard against succumbing to false Rus- 
sian peace overtures delivered with the aim 
of weakening the defenses of the free world, 
and hereby resolve: 

1. To appeal to the freedom-loving people 
of America to support the Ukrainians and 
other captive peoples behind the Iron Cur- 
tain in their resistance to the Communist 
regime, and in their struggle to throw off the 
alien barbaric rule of Communist Russia; 

2. To appeal to the United States Congress 
to establish a special commission to investi- 
gate the genocidal practices perpetrated 
upon Ukrainians and other nationalities 
throughout their long and horrible enslave- 
ment in the Soviet Union; 

3. To appeal to the United States Govern- 
ment for an immediate ratification of the 
Genocide Convention of the United Nations. 


The Mason-Dixon Line 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ALLEN FREAR, IR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1953 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, many of 
us, no doubt, are familiar with or have 
knowledge of the famous Mason-Dixon 
Line which was purported to have been 
established in 1764 to separate certain 
Northern and Southern States. Many of 
the old line markers have long since dis- 
appeared and are a vague memory to 
those who knew of their previous loca- 
tions. 

Recently, a new granite monument 
was unveiled on a farm in Mill Creek 
Hundred, in the State of Delaware, 
which was the result of a hobby on the 
part of Mr. William T. Maloney, a retired 
business executive. 

Mr. President, in view of this recent 
ceremony, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, an editorial taken 
from the June 23, 1953, issue of the Wil- 
mington Morning News, a daily paper of 
Wilmington, Del. The subject of this 
editorial will be of considerable histori- 
cal interest to many Delawareans, as well 
as to citizens of other nearby States. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE Post Marx’p WEST 


Because of a man with mission, there is a 
heat granite monument standing in the 
woods on a farm in Mill Creek Hundred. 
William T. Mahoney, a retired executive, is 
the man whose special hobby in historical 
research led him to the day of a little cere- 
mony. It was the unveiling last week, of a 
new “Post Mark’d West” replacing the wood- 
en one originally set there by Charles Mason 
and Jeremiah Dixon in 1764. 

For many a month Mr. Mahoney had been 
following the traces left by the two English 
astronomer-surveyors employed to help set- 
tle the boundary dispute between the Penn 
family and the Calvert proprietors of Mary- 
land. Camera in hand he searched out all 
the remaining boundary stones of the Dela- 
ware-Maryland border, photographing them 
where they stood im fields or woods or farm- 
yards, noting missing stones which might 
be replaced. 

He even struck out westward along the 
Maryland-Pennsylvania border. That, of 
course, is the portion of “Mason-Dixon Line” 
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that symbolized the division between the free 
and slave States before the Civil War. (The 
Maryland-Delaware line between two slave 
States could have no such connotation. 

Mr. Mahoney had no trouble finding stones 
marking important points where the curved 
north line of Delaware meets The Wedge“ 
that peculiar little triangle where three 
States meet near Newark. But long gone 
was the early surveyors’ “base mark”’—inside 
what is now Delaware. This is the spot on 
land of S. Hallock duPont again determined 
and now marked. Leroy Haitsch, the engi- 
neer, took the same kind of star sights the 
Englishmen had taken 189 years before. Dr. 
Thomas D. Cope, physicist, and Mason-Dixon 
authority, has told of the significance of the 
Post Mark’d West in the measuring of a de- 
gree of longitude in this latitude of the New 
World. 

Thus has the lore of Mason and Dixon 
been enriched by the results of a hobby pur- 
sued with affection and precision. 


Resolution by Texas Senate Commend- 
ing Dallas Morning News in Submerged 
Lands Fight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PRICE DANIEL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1953 


Mr.DANIEL. Mr. President, after the 
Congress passed the legislation restoring 
to Texas the submerged lands off our 
Texas coast, both houses of the Texas 
Legislature adopted resolutions com- 
mending the Dallas Morning News for 
its long and untiring efforts in support 
of the States. In this fight, as in many 
others, the Dallas Morning News made 
an outstanding contribution to the de- 
fense of the principles of constitutional 
government, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Record the text of the resolution 
adopted by the State Senate of Texas. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the United States Congress has 
passed the bill restoring to all States the 
submerged lands within their historic 
boundaries; and 

Whereas the Dallas Morning News took the 
lead in rallying support for State ownership 
and for repudiation of the theory that the 
Federal Government has paramount rights of 
property ownership over States, local govern- 
ment, and private citizens; and 

Whereas a series of articles entitled “The 
Big Grab,” by Allen Duckworth, State editor 
of the Dallas Morning News, was reprinted 
widely by other leading papers of the Nation, 
thus calling attention to the justice of Texas’ 
claim to its tidelands; and 

Whereas the success of this battle for State 
rights and property rights is in large meas- 
ure a tribute to the editorial leadership of 
the Dallas Morning News and other news- 
papers in Texas, and in other States: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the senate commend the 
Dallas Morning News, State editor Allen 
Duckworth, and all others whose efforts in 
the tidelands dispute met the highest stand- 
ards of journalism and public service; and, 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to Mr. E. M. (Ted) Dealey, president of 
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the Dallas Morning News; to editor William 
B. Ruggles; and to State editor Duckworth. 
Ben RAMSEY, 
President of the Senate. 
I hereby certify that the above resolution 
was adopted by the senate on May 19, 1953. 
Loyce M. BELL, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


Congressmen and Veterans’ Leaders 
Agree on Veterans’ Administration 
Appropriations for 1954 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1953 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, when 
the House of Representatives passed the 
independent offices appropriation bill on 
June 18, 1953, by a vote of 394 to 2, it 
contained appropriations for the Vet- 
erans’ Administration for the fiscal year 
1954 approved by congressional leaders 
as well as spokesmen for the American 
Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, and the Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans. 

The recommittal vote of 217 to 179 
which was recorded immediately prior 
to the passage of the bill struck from 
that portion of the bill concerning ap- 
propriations for the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration a proviso instructing the Vet- 
erans’ Administration to investigate ap- 
plications for hospitalization of non- 
service-connected veterans for the pur- 
pose of determining their inability to 
defray the cost of hospitalization at 
other than a Veterans’ Administration 
hospital. 

In recommitting the bill the House of 
Representatives did not pass on the gen- 
eral question of free hospitalization for 
non-service-connected veterans but, to 
the contrary, supported the contention 
of the House Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs that the subject matter was 
solely within the province of the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs, and the 
Committee on Appropriations had no 
right to include this restriction on free 
hospitalization in an appropriation bill. 

To fully explain the efforts made by 
congressional and veterans’ leaders to 
reconcile differences in opinion regard- 
ing some items in appropriations for the 
Veterans’ Administration for the fiscal 
year 1954, I read my statement of June 
17, 1953: 

CONGRESSIONAL AND VETERANS’ LEADERS REACH 
AGREEMENT ON APPROPRIATIONS FOR VETER- 
ANS’ ADMINISTRATION 
Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, I move to 

strike out the last word and ask unanimous 

consent to proceed for 5 additional minutes 
and to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, because of 
the controversy that has resulted from con- 
sideration of the appropriation for the Vet- 
erans’ Administration for the fiscal year 1954, 
I am taking this opportunity to discuss the 
viewpoint of the three largest veterans or- 


ganizations in the United States, namely, 
tle American Legion, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States, and the Disabled 
American Veterans. 

Several weeks ago, as many of you will 
recall, due to a lot of misstatements based on 
lack of information there was developing a 
bitter controversy concerning the Veterans’ 
Administration appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1954. In my opinion, this controversy 
was doing great harm to the veteran, as well 
as the membership of the Congress of the 
United States. 

As one of several veterans who enjoy the 
great honor of having served as national 
commander of one of the Nation’s major vet- 
erans organizations, we were successful in 
assembling at a conference, in the Speaker's 
office, representatives of the American Legion, 
the Veterans of Foreign. Wars of the United 
States, and the Disabled American Veterans, 
to confer with congressional leaders, includ- 
ing Chairman Taser, of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, and Congressman JOHN 
PHILLIPS, of California, and Norris COTTON, 
of New Hampshire, both members of the sub- 
committee handling the veterans’ appropria- 
tion for the fiscal year 1954. 

In a 38-hour conference, the representatives 
of these three veterans organizations were 
given a preview of the proposed recommen- 
dations of the House Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations, and after a lively discussion, in 
which many questions were asked and an- 
swered, it was mutually agreed by all present, 
that while the appropriation bill was not 
entirely satisfactory, yet in view of the com- 
pelling need for economy, it was as much as 
could be expected at this time. 

No doubt many of you have heard that 
a compromise was reached between con- 
gressional and veterans’ leaders at this con- 
ference. While there was a compromise in 
the feelings of some present, there was no 
compromise in regard to providing essential 
services for our veteran population. 

The principal area of disagreement cen- 
tered around the appropriation of $921,100,- 
000 for administration, medical, hospital, 
and domiciliary services in the Veterans’ 
Administration budget for the fiscal year 
1954. This figure was contained in the Tru- 
man budget request and was the only figure 
available to the three veterans’ organizations 
prior to May 1, 1953, when the Bureau of 
the Budget’s revised estimate for 1954 was 
released, calling for $851,350,000 as recom- 
mended in the revised estimates of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. 

As the result of the examination of the 
testimony at the hearing and the discussion 
that took place at the conference of con- 
gressional and veterans’ leaders, the vet- 
erans’ organizations accepted the amount of 
$895,710,600 recommended by the committee 
as being the sum needed to operate the Vet- 
erans’ Administration without impairing the 
administration, medical, hospital, and domi- 
ciliary services for the fiscal year 1954. 

As part of the appropriation of $895,710,- 
600 is the amount of over $555 million to 
provide for the staffing and operation of 
Veterans’ Administration hospital beds. 
This amount is approximately $6 million in 
excess of the original budget estimate, and 
was recommended by the Acting Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs and the Chief 
Medical Director as the sum necessary for 
the staffing and operation of 114,315 hospital 
beds which the Veterans’ Administration 
estimates is the maximum number of beds 
they can hope to staff and keep open, under 
present problems in obtaining needed per- 
sonnel. Thus, the amount of over $555 mil- 
lion requested for hospital beds gives as- 
surance that the Veterans’ Administration 
is being given funds to enable them to make 
available the number of beds they can staff 
and operate during the fiscal year 1954. 
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During the course of the conference the 
need was stressed for beds to hospitalize 
NP or mental patients. In this connec- 
tion, it was explained that the Subcommittee 
of the House Committee on Appropriations 
told the Veterans’ Administration to go 
ahead and perfect plans for converting ex- 
cess general medical and surgical beds to 
NP beds, and when the plans were perfected 
to request a supplemental appropriation to 
cover the cost. 

The appropriation for outpatient and den- 
tal treatment, the privilege of free hospi- 
talization for non-service-connected veter- 
ans, the rental of contract beds by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, the elimination of the 
first year's interest on a GI business or 
home loan, and other items that were not 
subject to controversy were thoroughly dis- 
cussed and met with general agreement. 

Great concern was shown by veterans’ 
leaders regarding the $300 million reduction 
under compensation and pensions. It was 
explained that the subcommittee estimated 
that the sum of $2,246,291,000 would be 
sufficient to meet all compensation and pen- 
sion payments during the fiscal year 1954, 
and that the reduction of $300 million could 
be only a temporary one, should the Vet- 
erans’ Administration find the amount es- 
timated insufficient for compensation and 
pension payments to service-connected dis- 
abled veterans. 

The conference in Speaker Martin's office 
was most amicable, with a friendly give- 
and-take attitude on both cides of the table. 
The friendly atmosphere that prevailed was 
indicative of the great concern of all present 
over the bitter controversy that had devel- 
oped, and a sincere desire on the part of 
everybody to clarify the situation and dispel 
any fear that the program of veterans’ bene- 
fits was being destroyed. — 

The fruitful results of the conference are 
evidenced by the following letters written 
by the spokesmen for the American Legion, 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, and the Disabled American Veterans, 

You will observe that in speaking for the 
American Legion, Miles D. Kennedy, director 
of the national legislative commission of the 
American Legion, said: 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
NaTIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., June 15, 1953. 


Re H. R. 5690, independent offices appropria- 
tion bill for 1954, Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. 


To All Members of the House of Represent- 
atives: 

The above appropriation bill was reported 
by the House Appropriations Committee on 
June 11 and is scheduled for debate in the 
House on June 16. 

The American Legion is deeply interested 
in the portion of the bill that deals with 
funds for the Veterans’ Administration for 
the fiscal year 1954. 

The American Legion has consistently 
urged the appropriation of $921,100,000 for 
administration, medical, hospital, and domi- 
ciliary services in the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion budget for the fiscal year 1954. This 
figure was contained in the original January 
9, 1953, budget and is the one and only figure 
that was available to the American Legion 
prior to May 21, 1953, when the Bureau of the 
Budget's revised estimate for 1954 was re- 
leased. We note that H. R. 5690, the bill un- 
der consideration, proposes the sum of $895,< 
710,600 in lieu of the original Bureau of the 
Budget estimate of $921,100,000 for the same 
purposes. An examination of the testimony 
presented by representatives of the Veterans’ 
Administration during the hearings before 
the House Appropriations Subcommittee in- 
dicates that the Veterans’ Administration 
should be in a good position to operate its 
programs for these purposes if granted the 
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sum of $895,710,600 therefor. In view of 
these facts, the American Legion accepts the 
amount of $895,710,600 as being the sum 
needed to operate the maximum number of 
beds the Veterans’ Administration people 
testified should be available during the fiscal 
year 1954, namely, 114,215, on a 90-percent 
ocupancy basis. 

Under “Compensation and Pensions” (pp. 
13-14 of the bill), only $2,246,291,000 is pro- 
vided; this is a reduction of $300 million over 
the 1954 budget estimate. Considering the 
background for the proposed cut of $300 mil- 
lion, we feel that judgment must be reserved 
until such time as it is possible to make a 
further detailed study of the subject. We 
are very much concerned about any reduc- 
tion of funds for the service-connected dis- 
abled veterans. 

We make the same observation with re- 
spect to the imposition of an undistributed 
reduction of $2 million to be applied to ad- 
ministration and operating expenses. While 
our national commander has recommended 
steps looking toward efficiency and economy 
in the Veterans’ Administration functions 
we are watching to see that this reduction 
does not impair or restrict the essential 
services to veterans. 

With reference to the proposed amend- 
ment of section 6 of Public Law 2, 73d Con- 
gress, the American Legion has taken, and 
will continue to take, aggressive steps to 
eliminate every possible abuse of the privi- 
lege of Veterans’ Administration hospital 
care of the non-service-connected disabled 
limited by existing law to the use of avail- 
able beds by those financially unable to pay. 
We favor a tightening of the administrative 
provisions to eliminate such abuses. 

However, we are constrained to believe that 
the proposed,amendment to Public Law 2, 
73d Congress, as amended, as set forth at 
pages 19 and 20 of the bill, might be in- 
terpreted to mean that all veterans with non- 
service-connected disability would have the 
right to seek treatment in Veterans’ Admin- 
istration facilities, regardless of their finan- 
cial ability to pay. We do not believe such 
was the intent of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. We feel that the amendment as 
now drawn could result in a great many 
more non-service-connected veterans seeking 
hospitalization in Veterans’ Administration 
facilities than is the case under the present 
law, if they find they are eligible and can 
obtain excellent medical treatment at rates 
below those charged in private hospitals, 
even though they realize when entering the 
Veterans’ Administration facility they have 
to pay for their treatment. 

The fact that we have not commented on 
the many other features contained in the bill 
and report is not to be construed as an indi- 
cation of our approval thereof. 

Thanking you kindly for your favorable 
consideration of the above as well as your 
assistance to the end that the interests of 
deserving veterans may be protected under 
this important legislation, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Mites D. KENNEDY, 
Director. 

Omar B. Ketchum, director, national legis- 
lative service, Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States, is quoted as saying: 


VETERANS OF FOREIGN Wans 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Kansas City, Mo., June 5, 1953. 
Dear MR. VaN ZAnvt: This has reference 
to the conference in Speaker Marrttin’s office 
on the afternoon of June 3, when representa- 
tives of the major veteran organizations, 
including the Veterans of Foreign Wars, were 
privileged to sit down with the Republican 
leadership of the House of Representatives 
to discuss fiscal 1954 appropriations for the 
Veterans’ Administration in general and the 
medical and hospital program in particular. 


I am encouraged—and have so reported 
my encouragement to our membership—over 
the results of the meeting in Speaker MAR- 
TIN’s Office. The amicable discussion and 
friendly give and take resulted in what I 
believe to be the best compromise that can 
be worked out in the matter of appropria- 
tions for the Veterans’ Administration, and 
particularly for the medical and hospital 
program. I am sure you realize the com- 
promises were not always satisfactory to both 
sides, and in some instances were accepted 
with reluctance, but on the whole I think 
the recommendations of the House Subcom- 
mittee an Appropriations, as outlined by 
Representative JOHN PHILLIPS on the floor of 
the House, June 4, following our conference 
on June 3, represent a budget recommenda- 
tion that is generally acceptable by the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

I was particularly impressed with and ap- 
prove wholeheartedly the statement of pol- 
icy which was offered to be incorporated in 
the appropriation bill for the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration which was accepted by the Re- 
publican leadership and the Subcommittee 
on Appropriations. It is my understanding 
this statement of policy, if incorporated and 
approved along with the VA appropriation 
bill, would authorize the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs, in his discretion, and in 
accordance with apparent needs, to staff 
and maintain additional hospital beds be- 
yond the specified 114,315 beds for which 
specific funds in the amount of $555 million 
plus are initially appropriated. In other 
words, under the statement of policy if the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs deter- 
mines that additional beds are needed above 
the 114,315 and he can find the necessary 
personnel to staff and operate same, he 
would be authorized to take such action and 
authorization for additional funds, in a sup- 
plemental appropriation, is implied. In 
my opinion this policy statement will go far 
to reassure veterans that within reasonable 
limits and in accordance with the ability of 
the Veterans’ Administration to provide the 
beds and the staff to operate same that the 
maximum number of hospital beds will be 
made available for use. 

Thanking you for your sympathetic con- 
sideration and intelligent understanding of 
the needs of our Nation’s veterans, and 
trusting the House of Representatives will 
approve not less than the recommendations 
outlined by Representative PHILLIPS in his 
statement on the floor of the House on June 
4, I remain 

Sincerely yours, 
OMAR B. KETCHUM, 
Director, 


Francis M. Sullivan, national legislative 
director, Disabled American Veterans, said 
in his letter: 


DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS, 
Washington, D. C., June 8, 1953. 

Dear JIMMIE: The DAV is proud to have 
played a part with the Republican leader- 
ship, and leaders of the American Legion, 
and the VFW, upon our conference in 
Speaker MARTIN’s office on Wednesday at ter- 
noon, June 3, to confer on the forthcoming 
second independent offices appropriation bill 
for the fiscal year 1954. 

The DAV recognizes the need for economy, 
and our organization has done, and will con- 
tinue to do its part in savings within the 
Veterans’ Administration. Of course, the 
DAV will object when essential services for 
disabled veterans are concerned. 

At our conference on June 3, the DAV real- 
ized that the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee must make some savings. The forth- 
coming bill is not entirely satisfactory to us 
but under the need for economy it is as much 
as we could expect at the present time. 

With best wishes, I am 

Very sincerely yours, 
FRANK M. SULLIVAN, 
National Legislative Director. 
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Mr. Chairman, in concluding my state- 
ment, I want to join the spokesmen for the 
three major veterans’ organizations, when 
they say they are accepting this bill, although 
it is not entirely satisfactory, but the best 
possible, in view of the imperative need for 
economy in the affairs of government. 

Mr. TeaGue. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Can the gentleman tell me 
whether or not the three veterans’ organiza- 
tions, VFW, DAV, and American Legion, 
agreed to the provisos and the riders placed 
in this bill? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. All the riders placed in the 
bill were thoroughly discussed. Some of 
them were accepted without reservation and 
others were accepted with reservation. 

Mr. TEAGUE. All were accepted by the three 
major veterans’ organizations? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Yes. They were all ac- 
cepted by the three major veterans’ organi- 
zations with reservations, and, may I add, 
reluctantly. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Misstatements have been 
mentioned; the leadership mentioned mis- 
statements and a number of members have 
mentioned misstatements. Will she gentle- 
man identify and say what he is talking 
about. 

Mr. Van ZANDT. They had to do with the 
$921 million, which, in my opinion, was the 
basis for all such statements. 

Mr. CANFIELD, Mr, Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. Van ZANDT. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. CANFIELD. The gentleman has referred 
to the $300 million cut in the item “Compen- 
sation and pensions.” The committee report 
very forthrightly said this: 

The committee recognizes the fact that 
funds provided for this purpose are to meet 
a contractual obligation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. If an additional sum is required 
during the next fiscal year, the committee 
will recommend funds to meet the situation, 

I know the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
has studied the bill very carefully and also 
the report. He knows of no directive, ex- 
press or implied, requiring the new Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs to cut it $300 
million. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. The gentleman from New 
Jersey is absolutely correct, and I can say 
that the veteran groups want it understood 
that the $300-million cut is not a directive 


to the Veterans’ Administration to cut any 


service-connected disabled veteran. That re- 
sponsibility rests with the House Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs to recommend changes 
in existing law. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZaNpr. I yield to the gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts. Did the vet- 
erans’ organizations say thet they endorsed 
120 principle of legislating in appropriation 

lis 

Mr. Van ZaNxpr. I cannot answer that ques- 
tion because we did not discuss the subject. 
We talked about the amount of money in- 
volved and the services to be provided the 
veteran and his dependents. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts. I under- 
stand that the veterans’ organizations, the 
Legion, anyway, recommended an appropria- 
tion of $900 million plus, and that the com- 
mittee cut it only by $25 million; is that 
correct? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. In accordance with the 
letter I have here from the American Legion, 
they very specifically said and I quote, “that 
in view of these facts the American Legion 
accepts the amount of $895,710,600." 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts. Which is 
only $25 million less than recommended, I 
understand. 
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Aviation in the Cold War 
7 EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1953 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, on June 10 
our former colleague, former Senator 
Joseph C. O’Mahoney, addressed the 
June luncheon meeting of the Washing- 
ton region of the Aviation Writers Asso- 
‘ciation, on Aviation in the Cold War. 
We recall Senator O’Mahoney’s great in- 
terest in aviation, his deep study of the 
subject, and the fine service he rendered 
both military and civilian aviation as a 
Member of this body. I ask unanimous 
consent to have the very informative 
and able address by former Senator 
O’Mahoney printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Aviation marks its 50th anniversary in the 
midst of a cold war which at any moment 
could ripen into the greatest military tragedy 
of all times. It is not necessary for any 
speaker to talk to an association of avia- 
tion writers on the achievements of this in- 
dustry in both war and peace. You know 
the past. It is the future which now con- 
cerns us. 

This future cannot be intelligently dis- 
cussed except against the background of the 
critical era in which we live. With all man- 
kind desiring peace, the world trembles upon 
the brink of war, and if war comes, aviation 
again will be the instrument by which de- 
struction will be rained upon all the peoples 
of the world. 

Last night I opened the World Almanac to 
read the record of war and peace during 
the last 150 years. Napoleon was defeated at 
Waterloo on the 18th of June 1815, and ban- 
ished to St, Helena. For 55 years thereafter 
Europe enjoyed peace. The Franco-Prussian 
War was ended on the 4th of September 1870 
when Napoleon III was overwhelmed by Bis- 
marck at Sedan. Once again peace reigned 
in Europe, but the interval between the end 
of the Franco-Prussian War and the begin- 
ning of World War I was 11 years shorter 
than the interval between Waterloo and 
Sedan. 

Local wars occurred in each of these 
intervals—our own Civil War 1861-65, the 
bloodiest conflict in human annals until 
that time, and the brief wars in the last 
decade of the nineteenth century between 
China and Japan and between Spain and 
America. In none of these did aviation play 
any part. It was not until the airplane 
made its appearance as a military vehicle of 
warfare in World War I that men began to 
understand that modern war, instead of 
being a conflict between gentlemen at arms 
who scorned to bring women and children 
within the radius of their weapons, is a 
conflict of industry and science which was 
soon to develop into total war. It is not 
too much to say that the military airplane 
made this change. 

The importance of the change becomes ap- 
parent immediately when we take note of the 
fact that World War I, which ended in 1918, 
was followed in only 20 years by the second 
World War which was precipitated in 1938 
by the totalitarian Hitler. 

This catalog of the wars of the last 150 
years shows that the intervals of peace have 
been growing shorter and so far as we are 


concerned the interval of warfare has grown 
longer because the peace treaties of World 
War II have not yet been written. 

Unlike the little wars of the 19th century, 
the little wars of this century are not local. 
What happens in Indochina? What hap- 
pens in Korea? What happens on any 
boundary which separates the free world 
from the totalitarian world of communism, 
affects every man, woman and child in the 
whole world. For out of these happenings 
and out of the judgment that we make with 
respect to their significance will arise the 
factors which will decide the issue between 
peace and war. 


WE MUST FACE FACTS WITHOUT FEAR 


If we want aviation to be an instrument 
of peace, and certainly we do, we must be 
prepared to gaze frankly and fearlessly at the 
facts by which we and the United States 
are faced. Let us review them. 

Last week James B. Conant, former presi- 
dent of Harvard University, now our High 
Commissioner in Germany, flew back to the 
United States to talk with Congress about 
appropriations. 

Interviewed at the landing field, on radio 
and television, he reported that the Iron 
Curtain is being tightened. Soviet Russia is 
taking more and more rigid steps to prevent 
the escape of human souls who want their 
liberty. He also tells us that in spite of 
the action refugees at the rate of 3,000 each 
day are seeking to escape the arbitrary power 
of the Soviets. : 

Only a few days before, General Matthew 
Ridgway, soon to assume duties of Chief of 
Staff of the United States Army, after hav- 
ing served as President Eisenhower's suc- 
cessor as the head of NATO, told Congress 
not only that Soviet Russia is strong in air- 
power, but that airpower is the weakest link 
in the chain of the defenses of free Europe. 

Only a few weeks before this testimony 
Soviet authorities rejected the request of 
their former allies in the war against Hitler 
to hold a conference to draft an Austrian 
peace treaty. 

Meanwhile, in France and in Italy a Com- 
munist Party closely bound to Moscow com- 
mands numbers and political power second 
only to the coalitions by which these two 
nations are held as allies of the other nations 
of the free world. 

Finally, we draw up a truce in Korea with 
Communist Chinese whose invasion of North 
Korea prevented the United Nations from 
achieving the unity of Korea as a free na- 
tion. This unity was an objective to which 
the United Nations, and Soviet Russia, as an 
ally in the war against Japan, were pledged. 
The truce agreement between the United 
Nations and the Communist Chinese aggres- 
sor actually includes under the false cate- 
gory as “neutrals” the Soviet satellites Po- 
land, and Czechoslovakia. 

This is not mere elocution, this is fact, 
and explains the terrifying proportions of 
the dilemma in which we are. We cannot 
think or act as though peace were just 
around the corner. We shall not be able to 
comprehend the appalling significance of 
our dilemma unless we also recall that there 
never has been an occasion in written history 
when the world has been divided between 
two dominant powers that these two powers 
have not been eventually locked in a war of 
survival. That was the case in ancient his- 
tory between Greece and Troy, between 
Greece and Persia, Rome and Carthage, be- 
tween Britain and Napoleon. It is the case 
now, between United States and Soviet 
Russia. 

WITH THE EXCEPTION OF RUSSIA 


At this juncture, I pick up the latest issue 
of the official publication of the Aircraft 
Industries Association, the issue of May 1953, 
and there I find it twice recorded that 
United States manufacturers have produced 
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more jet planes and more research aircraft 
than all the rest of the world combined with 
the exception of Soviet Russia. 

This is an issue much greater than any 
issue of face-saving argument. It is an issue 
of survival and since everybody connected 
with the aviation industry; whether as a 
manufacturer of planes and plane parts, or 
an operator, or a technician in the utiliza- 
tion of the complex devices the Government 
supplies to make flying safe, knows the im- 
portance of airpower. It is certainly incum- 
bent upon us to leave nothing undone to 
maintain American air supremacy. We can- 
not win a war without it, but we may win 
the peace with it provided we have the wit 
and the will to cooperate. 

Foremost in the minds of the Members of 
Congress when the Civil Aeronautics Act was 
passed was the promotion of national defense 
as well as foreign and domestic commerce. 
When all the officials, all the executives, and 
all the workers in the aviation industry take 
thought of the millions of dollars contrib- 
uted by the people of the United States for 
the establishment of air navigation facilities 
and the promotion of the industry in other 
ways, it must surely be clear that our duty 
now is to contribute whatever may be in our 
power to expand civilian aviation. 

Whatever may be the termination of the 
existing controversy about the size and char- 
acter of the United States Air Force, certainly 
we must all be agreed that by cooperating to 
expand civilian airpower we will be creating 
the elements out of which war power can be 
built if the need comes. 


OUR MILITARY AND CIVIL AIR ARMS MUST BE 
BULWARKED 

Our military air arm was sadly deficient 
when World War II began. It was the civil- 
ian arm that helped to bridge the gap—to 
put us in North Africa 1 full year ahead of 
schedule. It therefore becomes more essen- 
tial now than ever before that civilian air- 
lift power be promoted in every possible way. 

How can this be best accomplished? It 
can be accomplished by providing freedom of 
entry to the channels of air commerce, the 
markets we have hardly yet tapped. It can 
be accomplished by encouraging free enter- 
prise in the air, our newest natural resource. 
And ladies and gentlemen of the press, it 
would be only retarded by an “iron curtain” 
attitude which says to new American enter- 
prise, “You may not compete.” 

Today an extraordinarily air-minded pub- 
lic is clamoring for more air travel and less 
expensive air travel. The air-transport in- 
dustry has proven beyond question the eco- 
nomic feasibility of expanded air-coach 
travel in domestic and foreign markets. The 
cargo carriers have proven that air freight 
can be lifted profitably at rates far less than 
conceived prior to World War II. And the 
238-page Nathan Economic Report, one of the 
most thorough air-market studies ever com- 
pleted, sponsored by our group and being 
presented to the CAB today, prophesys as 
compared with 1952, a 35-percent civil air- 
lift volume increase by 1955, 56 percent by 
1957, 103 percent by 1960, and 306 percent 
by 1975. 

Our carriers flying without benefit of mail 
pay or any other form of subsidy have proven 
their worth as assets to the military and 
commercial might of the Nation. They pio- 
neered transcontinental low-fare air-coach 
travel with high-density seating. They were 
the first to equip their fleet with omnirange 
equipment. They were the first to intro- 
duce rearward-facing safety seats, already a 
tremendous success. They have purchased 
the most modern postwar equipment avail- 
able. They have a remarkable safety record. 
And they are the first to propose air-bus 
service at one-half the luxury air fare. 


THERE IS ROOM IN THE AIR FOR ALL 


Immersed in what we know as a cold war, 
we cannot give way to the false philosophy 
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of the totalitarians who believe there is not 
enough to go around. The untapped com- 
mercial airlift market is beyond imagina- 
tion. 

Does the public know that intercity traf- 
fic by all types of carriers, including private 
passenger cars traveling over 50 miles, 
reached an all-time high of more than 212 
billion passenger-miles last year and that 
the steady increase of domestic trunk air 
traffic, which in 1930 amounted to only 85 
million passenger-miles, had multiplied 
one hundred and fiftyfold by 1952 to reach 
the hitherto unimaginable peak of 13 billion 
passenger-miles? 

In the next 10 years it increased 8 times, 
and in 2 years since 1950 it expanded over 
50 percent. The end is not yet—as long as 
Americans are busily employed the avenues 
of the airways will continue to attain larger 
and larger numbers of passengers. 


HOME FRONT IS THE FIGHTING FRONT IN THE 
COLD WAR 


We shall make an effective contribution 
to the winning of the cold war by contrib- 
uting our endeavors to the continued expan- 
sion of air transportation. We must realize 
that modern warfare is essentially economic 
because it depends upon the utilization of 
all the industrial and economic strength of 

“which a nation is capable. The cold war is 
fought on the home front, in the factories, 
in the offices, on the roads, and in the air- 
ways we use in our daily living. When we 
expand that use we expand our military po- 
tential. When we contract that use we re- 
duce our military potential. 

If you seek the reason for the great ex- 
pansion of air commerce during the last 20 
years, you will find it in the economic fac- 
tors which have increased our purchasing 
power. The population of the United 


States in 1930, when intercity passenger air 


traffic amounted to 85 million revenue pas- 
senger miles, was 123 million. Twenty-two 
years later in 1952, our population had grown 
to 157 million, an increase of 34 million 
people. This alone would not have ac- 
counted for the 150-fold expansion of air 
passenger transportation to 13 billion rev- 
enue passenger miles. It was the increased 
employment in the United States and the 
increased gross national production which 
accounted for the marvelous growth of the 
air industry. In 1930 only 45.4 million civil- 
ians were employed. In 1952 employement 
had expanded to 61.4 million. Meanwhile, 
gross national production had increased 
from $152 billion in 1930, to $336 billion in 
1952. 

To indicate the as yet untapped possibili- 
ties of the development of the great na- 
tional resource, the air space above this con- 
tinent, it is only necessary to mention that 
of the 361 airfields of the United States, 
only 52 were served as of March 1953 by 
certificated coach facilities. An increase of 
the number of air stations served by air 
coach would magnify air travel beyond 
imagination. It would create new oppor- 
tunities for the certificated carriers while at 
the same time allowing noncertificated car- 
riers, who pioneered this field, to continue 
to live and prosper. 

The cold war in which we are engaged is 
no time in which to permit the liquidation 
of pioneer air carriers. The more we serve 
the people by air transportation, the great- 
er will be the market for airplanes and for 
all other facilities needed to make it possible 
for air nagivation to expand efficiently and 
safely. 

There's room for competition over the con- 
tinent as well as on the continent to build 
a strong civilian air arm as a great asset 
to both the commercial and military might 
of our Nation, By telling that story to the 
American public you will play an essential 


part of showing the world that men and 
women who believe in freedom and who prac- 
tice its ethics can lead the world to an era 
of peace, and scientific progress can save 
mankind rather than destroy it. 


Justice Is Done in Rosenberg Case 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1953 


Mr. MARTIN, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very fine 
editorial published in the Philadelphia 
Inquirer entitled “Justice Is Done in the 
Rosenberg Case.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Justice Is DONE IN ROSENBERG CASE 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
has vindicated the American system of jus- 
tice. 

By a 6-to-3 vote, the Court lifted the 
stay of execution given the convicted spies, 
Julius and Ethel Rosenberg, by Justice Wil- 
liam O. Douglas. 

Now the Rosenbergs have paid the penalty 
for their crimes. 

The case has ended in the only way it 
could have ended without undermining re- 
spect for our system of justice, and with- 
out putting a premium on intimidation of 
American courts. 

When Justice Douglas granted that last- 
minute stay, on highly technical grounds, 
his action resulted in widespread public 
distrust, 

It is to the credit of Attorney General 
Brownell that he swiftly petitioned Chief 
Justice Vinson to reconvene the entire Su- 
preme Court to rule on Douglas’ action. 
The Nation will ever respect the Chief Jus- 
tice for his prompt response, which resulted 
in this extraordinary session of the Court. 

In giving the Court's opinion yesterday, 
Chief Justice Vinson said the question 
whether the spies should have been tried 
under the Atomic Energy Act was “not sub- 
stantial.” He added: 

“We think further proceedings to litigate 
it are unwarranted. A conspiracy was 
charged and proved to violate the Espionage 
Act in wartime. The Atomic Energy Act did 
not repeal or limit the Espionage Act.“ 

Behind all this were three issues, far big- 
ger than the Rosenbergs or any individuals. 

The first issue was whether wartime trea- 
son was to be condoned. 

The immediate issue was whether hysteria, 
protest and pressure whipped up by Com- 
munist conspirators throughout the world 
could intimidate American justice. 

The long-range issue was the fact that the 
very meaning of justice requires punishment 
for the guilty—quite as much as it rightly 
affords convicted persons full time and op- 
portunity to appeal decisions against them. 

Justice Black insults the Nation when he 
talks of judicial haste in the Rosenberg case. 
History, certainly, does not support him. 

It was over 2 years ago, on March 29, 1951, 
that a jury convicted the couple of the high 
crime of stealing this country’s atomic se- 
crets and handing them over to the Russians. 
Since then, that verdict has been appealed 
over and over. It has gone through the 
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district and appellate courts several times; 
and the Supreme Court—before its verdict 
yesterday—had handed down no less than 
six separate rulings on the case. 

All this in addition to two appeals for 
clemency to President Eisenhower. 

Other history connected with this case 
must not be forgotten. During the trial there 
was constant uproar and picketing by the 
Communists. Ever since Judge Irving Kauf- 
man imposed the death sentence—to “dem- 
onstrate with finality that this Nation's se- 
curity must remain inviolate“—he has, in 
his own words, been “hounded and pounded.” 
Even the life of that wise and courageous 
jurist has been threatened. And from the 
left he has been subjected constantly to 
the bitterest abuse and vilification. Further, 
there has been repeated picketing of the 
White House, and the Reds have even tried 
to bring foreign pressure to bear. 

In the face of all this organized browbeat- 
ing, the machinery of American justice 
moved patiently, carefully, thoughtfully, and 
firmly. The campaign of hooliganism was 
not held against the defendants. Instead, 
they were given fullest legal opportunities. 

But after every court had listened, time 
over, the verdict stood: Guilty. 

As the Supreme Court itself said in an- 
other case only last Monday: “The people 
of the State are also entitled to due process 
of law.” 

That is why we say the Supreme Court 
has vindicated American justice. 

In Russia, in any Iron Curtain land, these 
defendants would have been shot long ago. 
In America they have had a fair trial, a fair 
review, and repeated appeals to our highest 
Court. The verdict remains. 

There will be no compromise with treason. 

Justice has been done. 


Letter of Sympathy From the Pakistan 
Ambassador on the Tornado at 
Worcester 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1953 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a letter which I have re- 
ceived from Ambassador S. Amjad Ali 
extending sympathy to the victims of the 
recent tragic tornado in Worcester. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EMBASSY OF PAKISTAN, 
Washington, D. C., June 10, 1953. 
Hon. JOHN F. KENNEDY, 
United States Senate, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR KENNEDY: The recent 
havoc due to unprecedented tornadoes have 
resulted in the death of over 100 people, and 
inflicted injuries on a few thousand, The 
destruction in property also must have been 
tremendous. The visitation of such natural 
calamities we are well acquainted with, be- 
cause now and then our people suffer from 
such tragedies. May I extend my sincere 
sympathy to the peoples of your State who 
have suffered the loss of their near ones, and 
also put to a great deal of hardships, 

Yours sincerely, 
S. AMJAD AL. 
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Civil Air Patrol 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1953 


. Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
include the text of an address delivered 
by Col. D. Harold Byrd, of Dallas, Tex., 
at the Civil Air Patrol banquet in Chey- 
enne, Wyo., on June 6. 

The address follows: 


General Chidlaw, General Beau, distin- 
guished guests, and fellow members of Civil 
Air Patrol, most of us tonight have been to 
many similar Civil Air Patrol gatherings. 
Each year all of us have invariably gone 
away renewed in spirit, and determined more 
than ever to give our best efforts in the 
interests of Civil Air Patrol and the United 
States Air Force. 

General Chidlaw’s remarks to us tonight 
can be considered a challenge. You know, 
down in Texas, a challenge isn't considered 
lightly. And I’m dead serious when I say 
that we in Civil Air Patrol accept the gen- 
eral's challenge and assure him that we do 
not treat it lightly. 

We in CAP realize that our Nation’s se- 
curity is seriously threatened, as we did dur- 
ing World War IL CAP was organized and 
gained in stature about the time that Nazi 
U-boats were sinking our coastwise ships 
faster than we could build them. There was 
a challenge that had to be met, and Civil 
Air Patrol met it. The results achieved from 
CAP pilots and observers flying over 26 mil- 
lion miles over water were well worth the 
lives and effort expended. We were repaid 
by the gratitude of the crews of those Amer- 
ican tankers who had the benefit of the air 
umbrella furnished by the “puddle jumpers” 
of CAP members. In fact, many of those 
crews had refused to go out again without 
our protection, 

For more than 6 of the past 12 years we 
have been fighting foreign wars. Yet the 
threat to our survival continues unabated. 
In World War II, the Allies outnumbered the 
Axis powers 7 to 1. In the present aline- 
ment of powers, the NATO countries are out- 
numbered 8 to3. The old outmoded military 
concept of massed armies versus battleship 
could easily lead to defeat in world war 
three—or national bankruptcy. 

Our defense should be based on strength, 
not on weakness. Our defense must take 
full advantage of the unique American talent 
to produce and use new and better weapons, 
whether it be the atomic or hydrogen bomb, 
the ram-jet fighter, the B-36, or electronically 
controlled guided missiles. 

The Red air force is the most fearsome 
and deadly threat the United States has ever 
faced. Russia is rapidly creating an air fleet 
capable of striking America. This striking 
force is not being built to use against Europe 
solely. Russia has plenty of new twin-jet- 
engine bombers of the 500-mile-an-hour class 
on her air bases in the satellite countries 
of Central Europe, which can reach most of 
Europe and the United Kingdom. 

Russia’s intercontinental striking force, 
on the other hand, is composed of long- 
range bombers which can deliver an atomic 
assault against the heart of America. 

The United States, not Europe, is the real 
obstacle to Russia’s plans for world domina- 
tion. Regardless of what happens in Eu- 
rope, or Korea, the Kremlin leaders realize 
that if they are to win, if war comes, Amer- 
ica’s war industry must be destroyed. 


Despite the $111.5 billion obligated for 
military purposes since the Korean war 
started, our military structure today is an 
all-purpose conglomerate. It reflects the 
roles and missions required of it in the last 
two wars. It is not designed to perform the 
major military role essential to our survival 
in the early stages of world war three. 

I believe I can best point up this critical 
situation by calling your attention to what 
the retiring Chief of Staff of the Air Force, 
General Hoyt Vandenberg, told the Senate 
Appropriations Subcommittee yesterday. 
General Vandenberg urged the committee to 
restore the $5 billion slash from the Air Force 
budget which Defense Secretary Charles E. 
Wilson has endorsed. He stated that con- 
tradictory orders and fiscal policies have 
been handed down by the President’s new 
defense team. In talking about the lack of 
reserve air strength, General Vandenberg 
said “the United States has a one-shot air 
force and we are going to have to use it 
all in the event of an attack.” “Once 
again,” he said, “the growth of American air 
power is threatened with start-and-stop 
planning, and at a time when we face an 
enemy who has more modern jet fighters 
than we have and enough long-range bomb- 
ers to attack this country in a sudden all- 
out atomic attack.” 

General Chidlaw, these statements of Gen- 
eral Vandenberg prove to us in Civil Air Pa- 
trol beyond any doubt that our national se- 
curity is terribly threatened. We know that 
neither we alone—nor with all our allies— 
can possibly hope to match the Communist 
hordes in terms of manpower. We know how 
much a man’s life and human dignity is 
worth behind the Iron Curtain. We realize 
that our only hope of stopping aggression or 
maintaining a hope of winning against mil- 
lions of communistic Russians and their 
satellites is by creating and maintaining 
absolute and undeniable air supremacy. 

But the fact that we in CAP realize that 
we must have air supremacy is not enough. 
We must use every means at our disposal to 
impress on our entire population the con- 
cept of survival by air supremacy. We must 
take unified and concerted action to stop 
this bickering in Washington about how 
much air power this country needs and how 
much we can afford. Do you remember 
those soul stirring words of the then Speaker 
of the House, the Honorable Sam RAYBURN, 
at last year’s CAP congressional dinner, when 
he said: 

“I am not in the mood to be timid with 
my money or anybody else’s money where 
the security of this Nation is concerned. 

“During these world conditions, it is my 
duty to do for our defense what it is required 
we must do. I have come to the conclusion 
that it is my money or my life. This present 
world crisis is a grim reality and yet we 
quibble about a few hundred million or 
a few billions of dollars.” 

I can't believe that any patriotic Ameri- 
can is quibbling over taxes for the defense 
of our way of life. The quibbling is over 
what type and the amount of defenses we 
shall spend our money for. I say to you, 
General Chidlaw, that we in Civil Air Patrol 
will do everything in our power to insure 
that not one American boy will lay down 
his life because of lack of one more bomber 
or fighter plane, nor will one American 
citizen be struck down on the streets of his 
city because our air defense was not ade- 
quate. If our partner, the United States Air 
Force, will tell us what is required of us, 
there are 80,000 CAP members who will pledge 
their efforts, their time, and their money to 
this critical cause. General Chidlaw and 
General Beau—that is our pledge to you. 
By the grace of God, and with the secure 
knowledge of complete mastery of the skies, 
our Nation can then proceed with honor and 
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dignity in our attempts to prevent world 
war III. And if world war III does come, 
despite our efforts, we will be so powerful 
that there can be no doubt about the out- 
come: Complete and utter ruin for our 
enemies. 

I heard something recently that made a 
great impression on me. The more I repeat 
it to myself, the better I like it. So, in clos- 
ing, I'd like to give it to you to think about, 
and here it is: Let us each try to be part 
of the answer rather than part of the 
problem. 

I thank you. 


Hearings To Open Soon on Federal Legis- 
lation Providing for Handicapped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1953 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, it is a real pleasure to me to 
know that the Committee on Education 
and Labor, under the leadership of our 
able and esteemed colleague, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. McCon- 
NELL] will soon open hearings on bills 
to establish a Federal agency for handi- 
capped. 

There is no question about the need 
for this legislation, and enactment of 
it will, I am sure, be a long step in the 
direction of better efficiency and more 
economy in the conduct of our general 
program for the physically handicapped. 
Today, with 35 Federal agencies each 
having a piece of that program, it is well- 
nigh impossible for us, in Congress, to 
know what is being done for millions of 
handicapped people, or how well or how 
poorly it is being done. We simply do 
not have the time to trace down the in- 
dividual activities of these 35 agencies, 
to ascertain whether or not they are 
doing their job well. 

As a sponsor of this bill, Iam sure that 
many of its phases are badly needed to- 
day to make the present Federal-State 
program for rehabilitation and em- 
ployment of handicapped function more 
smoothly. I was, indeed, surprised to 
learn that many of our States, for ex- 
ample, in their rehabilitation services, 
frequently go broke between sessions of 
their own legislatures, with the unhappy 
result that unless some means is found 
to provide funds for services to handi- 
capped, which is the real function of 
these agencies, there will be no services 
during such periods. It may be recalled, 
however, that generally, the present law 
provides that administrative services 
shall be paid from Federal funds. 

I particularly call attention to the 
desirability of providing cooperative en- 
terprises for handicapped, as shown in 
the bill. Today, we are carrying too 
many people, in my opinion, on public 
assistance, who might, if given oppor- 
tunity and training, be brought to a 
condition whereby they could earn a 
living, wholly, or in part. We know, of 
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course, that some people are so badiy 
crippled that, if they are to work at all, 
they will require special conditions of 
employment, and this, I am sure, can be 
well developed by cooperative enter- 
prises for handicapped, and other sec- 
tions of this bill. It is better to be 
realistic about this matter, and if we 
are to appropriate for such services, to 
lose no more than 30 to 40 percent, in- 
stead of present grants which are 
neither large enough nor administered 
in such fashion as to show definite re- 
sults, I feel, as said, it is preferable for 
Congress to look at this as a business 
proposition, and, instead of appropri- 
ating for a purely 100 percent public as- 
sistance program, provide funds for one 
in which we will not lose more than half 
the money, at most, in a plan in which 
we can recover part of the money. 

The many distinctive sections of the 
bill—chiefly designed to coordinate pres- 
ent activities, commend themselves to 
all thinking people, and in view of the 
humanitarian and economic aspects of 
our Nation’s needs, today and for many 
years to come, I, for one, believe that 
if public moneys are to be spent in this 
field, the first effort should and must be 
to get the individual onto his feet so 
he may do something for himself, and 
make his contribution to our Nation's 
welfare, instead of being, through en- 
forced idleness, a drain upon our re- 
sources, 

I hope all Members will study this 
bill carefully, and that favorable action 
will be made by the House Education 
and Labor Committee. 


Death of Arthur A. Bright, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1953 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial appearing in the 
Boston Sunday Herald of May 17, 1953, 
expressing the keen sense of loss felt by 
those of us from New England at the 
passing at an early age of Arthur A. 
Bright, Jr. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WE LOsE A GuIDE 


Arthur A. Bright, Jr., would have been 35 
years old today. But he died Thursday, and 
New England lost a guide. 

Dr. Bright was director of research for 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston. For 
2 years he had been at work on the report 
of the Committee of New England. It was 
a dedicated job for him, and he gave up 
almost his existence to it. He died just as 
he was within sight of its completion. An- 
other month and the projected 20 volumes 
on the New England economy would have 
been completed. One has been published. 

There are others who will carry on this 
work of helping New England find the way 
to realize her destiny. But it is hard to lose 
this one who promised so much so young, 


Four Keys to Our Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1953 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the Committee on Government 
Operations is today considering a reso- 
lution to reject Reorganization Plan No. 
8, which would streamline and consoli- 
date the various agencies of Government 
that are responsible for selling the Amer- 
ican system to the rest of the world. 

Never in our history has America more 
urgently needed a revitalized public-rela- 
tions program to tell our story positively 
and effectively. 

Our international public relations in 
practice are notoriously bad. Despite our 
generous gestures, we are despised by 
many nations that should be our friends. 

Intelligent communication of our 
ideals and ideas, rather than lavish at- 
tempts to buy friendships, will eventual- 
ly pay off. Reorganization Plan No. 8 
seems to be a sensible attempt by the 
administration to improve the present 
system of communicating our true 
thoughts and aspirations to the rest of 
the world through various media. 

A remarkably keen analysis of the 
problem and some suggested improve- 
ments appear in a speech delivered re- 
cently to the Western Growers Associa- 
tion by an outstanding exponent of good 
public relations, Mr. Don Belding, chair- 
man of the board of Foote, Cone, & Beld- 
ing. Mr. Belding has contributed his 
talents to the Government in many ways, 
and currently serves as chairman of 
Freedoms Foundation, Inc. 

I recommend to my colleagues the 
reading of Mr. Belding's speech, “Four 
Keys to Our Future”: 

Four Keys To Our FUTURE 

I want to talk to you today, not about 
growing vegetables and melons, but about 
something which you have already created, 
your own children, and what is going to hap- 
pen to them and to their children in the 
future, and a few things that I think we can 
do to help them. 

Now I assume a lot of people are relaxing 
since the election because they feel that the 
vexing problems we have in international 
affairs and domestic affairs will now be ade- 
quately and quickly handled, particularly 
communism. I don’t think so. 

But I think we are entering a second, and 
let us hope final, phase in the world conflict 
between freedom and slavery—the autocrat 
rule versus the rule of the republican peo- 
ple, the dictatorial form of government and 
the free enterprise form of government. In 
other words, Russia versus the United States. 

HIGHEST STANDARDS 

And before we proceed any further, I would 
like us to stop and appraise ourselves. We 
have a lot to be thankful for. We have 
reached the highest standard of living ever 
known to the human race. In material 
things we are supreme in all the world. We 
have 77 percent of the world's autos, 73 per- 
cent of the world’s life insurance policies, 
92 percent of all labor-saving appliances. 
Think of it. 

And we have spread this wealth more 
evenly than any country on the globe. Our 
real income is over $3,500 per year per fami- 
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ly. And so well is it spread that 70 percent 
of all the dividends, interest and rent goes 
to families with annual incomes of less than 
$5,000 a year. 

HOPE OF WORLD 


Here we work fewer hours and make higher 
real wages than in any nation on the globe. 
To earn $10 in real wages, the Russian worker 
must work 80 hours, and the English worker 
19 hours; here we work 8 hours. 

We are actually the hope of the world by 
the standards we have set. But we are the 
envy of the world also, and that presents 
problems every day. 

So many problems that we should stop 
and ask ourselves how can we assure that 
our children and their children will have the 
advantages of liberty and freedom that we 
have enjoyed? 

It seems to me that there are 4 keys—4 
keys to our future. I will leave the most 
important to the last. 

FIRST KEY—STAND UNITED BEFORE THE WORLD 

The first key to our future is that we stand 
united before the world. The time has come 
when we must make our own selfishness sec- 
ondary and think of ourselves first as Amer- 
icans. When we have fully accepted this 
concept, then we can worry about our other 
minor grievances. 

Secondary, now, must be the conflict be- 
fore labor and management; rural versus 
city; small business versus big business; mi- 
nority groups versus majority groups; the 
South versus the North; the East versus the 
West; the poor versus the rich; the Demo- 
crats versus the Republicans. We must 
stand as Americans first, and we must feel 
the pride we should enjoy in being Ameri- 
cans. Then we can grind our axes after that. 

AMERICANISM DEFINED 

Now to stand united we must agree defi- 
nitely upon what the American way of life 
is. What we stand for. What is it that has 
brought this country the highest standard 
of living ever reached by man and spread 
that wealth more evenly than in any civiliza- 
tion? We have such a definition. 

Most of you had a liberty bell doorknob 
hanger hung on your front door November 1 
by a Cub, Boy, or Explorer Scout in their 
great get-out-the-vote campaign, for they 
distributed 33 million of these. On the back 
of this hanger was the definition which has 
been generally accepted by all elements of our 
people as a workable definition of the Amer- 
ican way of life. It is the judging guide of 
all the ewards made at Freedoms Foundation 
at Valley Forge. 

FUNDAMENTAL BELIEF IN GOD IS FOUNDATION 

This definition is based on a fundamental 
belief in God. Upon that rests the constitu- 
tional government designed to serve the peo- 
ple and not to rule them. Upon this double 
foundation of strength rest the political and 
economic rights which protect the dignity 
and the freedom of the individual. Let me 
enumerate them: 


The right to worship God in our own way. 

The right to free speech and press, 

The right to assemble. 

The right to petition for grievances. 

The right to privacy in our own home. 

The right to habeas corpus—which means 
no excessive bail. 

The right to trial by jury—which means 
we are innocent until we are proved guilty. 

The right to move about freely at home and 
abroad. 

The right to own private property. 

The right to work in callings and localities 
of our choice. 

The right to bargain with our employers 
and our employees. 

The right to go into business, compete, and 
to make a profit or a loss. 

The right to bargain for goods and services 
in a free market, 

The right to contract about our affairs. 

The right to vote in a secret ballot. 
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The right to service of government as a 
protector and a referee. 

The right to freedom from arbitrary gov- 
ernment regulations and control. 

These are the things we agree upon. This 
is the definition of our American way of life. 
With these rights as our heritage we can hold 
up our heads proudly and say, First, before 
anything, we are Americans.” 


COMMUNISTS SHOULD BE OUTLAWED 


Now, how can this sticking-togetherness be 
implemented? How can we bring ourselves 
to be more united? 

I think the time has come to outlaw the 
Communist Party in this country. It has 
proved to be a treasonable organization, and 
we should consider it as such. Why impose 
the educational program of treason on the 
American people? That’s what we are doing 
when we permit communism to operate here. 

We should purge the Government of Com- 
munist, Socialist, and dishonest elements. 
This is the time when every phase of the 
Government must be run by dedicated men 
men dedicated to the principles upon which 
this country was founded and has grown to 
preeminence. Men who will accept America’s 
role in world affairs without undermining 
America as a nation. 

EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM ON WAY OF LIFE 

We must continue a full-scale educational 
program on our way of life and the individ- 
ual enterprise system. No matter how good 
a thing it is, it has to be sold—and sold 
continuously. Even sometimes when less ex- 
perienced men will think that such selling 
is not necessary. 

Selling the American way of life to our 
people is not much different from selling a 
product. Both are a battle for men’s minds. 

On this subject, I assure you that Free- 
doms Foundation at Valley Forge will con- 
tinue its annual program of awarding those 
who bring about a better understanding of 
our way of life. 


WASHINGTON'S VIEW 


At Freedoms Foundation in Valley Forge 
we have a record of all the writings and 
sayings of George Washington during that 
crucial encampment at the bottom point of 
our release from tyranny and our fight for 
freedom. I was particularly impressed by 
a line in one letter written March 15, 1788, 
to Patrick Henry: 

“If we are not free and happy, it will be 
owing to a want of virtue, prudence, and 
management among ourselves.” 

So our first key to the future is that we 
stand together as Americans. 


SECOND KEY—SPEAK FIRMLY AND FROM 
STRENGTH 


The second key is that we must talk 
strength to our enemies in the Kremlin. 
This means that there must be no letup in 
our buildup of physical strength. 

History will probably show that the Ameri- 
can people made a terrible mistake at the 
end of World War II when they ordered 
almost complete demobilization. No one was 
to blame, Democrats or Republicans. The 
American people demanded this demobiliza- 
tion. The war was over, We love peace. 
We wanted to go back to our firesides. It 
was as simple as that. 

Fortunately the mistake was compensated 
for by atomic progress. And so we have not 
been attacked. But we have been humiliated, 
embarrassed and bullied. We have watched 
hundreds of millions of people swallowed up 
into the Communist maw and have stood 
by helpless and uninclined to do anything 
about it. 

A bully bullies only those of whom he ts 
not afraid. And the quickest way to cow a 
bully is to challenge him and then pop him 
on the button. From then on he is a more 
normal person. 


CHALLENGE AGGRESSION 


I don't say we should pop Russia on the 
button. But I do say we should challenge 


her at every turn and let her know in no 
uncertain terms that we are putting up with 
no more foolishness, nor will we see the sub- 
jugation and slavery of any more people. 

We can do that when we are ready to fight 
if we have to. We dare not do it before. 

But when we are ready to fight and when 
we have restored our dignity in arms, then it 
would be childlike to consider ourselves still 
one of the bullied. We must challenge the 
bully’s power and we must put him in his 
place if necessary. Otherwise, the street of 
freedom will not be a safe place for our fam- 
ilies to live and we will have failed mankind. 

UMT ESSENTIAL 

This may mean UMT. But if it does, so be 
it. The members of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs think UMT is essential. 
So do most patriotic organizations. In the 
long run it is cheaper and it assures our 
youth of the training necessary to defend 
themselves and to fight if need be. 

We should proceed at once with the space 
station 1,075 miles above the earth. It is 
not possible at a cost of less than $4 billion. 
From this space station we can dominate 
the military situation of the world. The 
details of this project have been published. 
You can read them in full in the March 22, 
1952, issue of Collier's magazine. 

There is an old adage that “boldly ven- 
tured is half won.” We must apply that 
adage in the future—when we are ready to 
back up what we boldly venture. 

This does not mean that we invite war. 
Quite the contrary. It simply means that 
we cow the bully. And what man hasn't 
noted that a children’s neighborhood street 
made urtenable by a bully becomes quite a 
happy place to play as soon as the bully is 
challenged and cowed? 


THIRD KEY—SELL AMERICA, AND PROPERLY 


The third key is that we must sell America 
abroad and not just keep defending America 
in our psychological warfare with commu- 
nism, 

Some time ago, at the request of the State 
Department, we supplied a man whose func- 
tion was to operate most of our information 
activities overseas. After he had been in 
Washington for a month I happened to be 
there and had breakfast with him. 

I asked him what was our central selling 
theme against communism. He said that 
there was none. It was a hodgepodge. And 
much of it was purely defensive. 


PRACTICAL SELLING 


I have a theory as to why this condition 
exists, and I think it rests in leadership. 
Leaders in this effort have been publicists 
or university professors whose knowledge of 
practical selling of a product or an idea is 
almost nil. 

The Communists use the selling approach 
in every country of the world. First they 
find out what the wounds are. Then they 
open them up. Then they rub salt in them 
until something happens. That is why they 
are so often successful. 

How can we change to this selling ap- 
proach? 

First, we must put men in command who 
understand selling. Then by research and 
analysis we must find the realistic approach 
to every area and every people. Then we 
must apply the principle of education and 
salesmanship. What sculpturing is to a 
block of marble education is to the human 
soil. We must apply that education. 

We must train, if only briefly, all emis- 
saries who travel abroad, including tourists. 


FOURTH KEY—RETURN TO BASIC RELIGIOUS 
PRINCIPLES 

I have left the fourth key to the last. I 
consider it the most important. It is the 
return to basic religious principles in our 
attitude toward domestic and foreign affairs. 

Byron has aptly stated, He who surpasses 
or subdues mankind must look down on the 
hate of those below.” That is human nature 
in the raw. 
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So upon what credo can we base our sell- 
ing campaign against communism and evil 
in the world psychological battle to win 
friends and influence all people to fight 
freedom’s battle? 

Upon what platform can we base a selling 
story powerful enough to overcome and de- 
feat on every front the atheistic and effective 
creed of communism? 


STUDY OF 10 BASIC RELIGIONS 


I think the answer might be found in the 
10 basic world religions, because religion is 
the best antidote to atheism. If material- 
istic communism is defeated, it must be on 
religious principles. But all religions are 
different, or so we think. 

However, if we could find identical tenets 
in the 10 basic world religions, we might be 
on the track of a suitable platform. 

To aid me, Floyd H. Ross, professor of 
world religions at the University of Southern 
California, agreed to make the necessary re- 
search. He studied Judaism, Christianity, 
Sikhism, Taoism, Islam (Mohammedanism), 
Confucianism, Hinduism, Zoroastrianism, 
Buddhism, and Shintoism to find the 
dynamic factors in each that give it such 
great appeal to its myriad followers. 


COMPLETED RESEARCH 


The research is finished, and I believe it 
presents a background for our psychological 
warfare that is foolproof, genuine, honest, 
and tremendously powerful. And I believe 
that from this common understanding there 
could be devised the central selling theme 
to contain communism psychologically the 
world over. 

Here it is in a nutshell—what all religious 
people believe in—even the people of Russia. 

First, all people believe in a Supreme 
Being, though each religion calls Him by a 
different name, and they look to this Su- 
preme Being as the ruling force now and 
for all eternity. 

The beliefs then separate themselves into 
three tenets that indicate a state of mind, 
and two tenets which are positive action- 
producing forces. 


STATE OF MIND 


The three state-of-mind tenets are: 

1. The will to forgive. 

It is acknowledged that to be a great and 
good man, of a great and good nation, for- 
giveness is essential. Only small, weak men 
and hypocritical nations refuse the principle 
of forgiveness. 

We have carried out this tenet to a con- 
clusion in our treatment of Japan. 

2. The desire to be friends with all. 

A great American—Will Rogers—struck 
the heart of this feeling with the simple 
statement which echoed around the world in 
a day, “I never met a man I didn’t like.” 

3. The acknowledgement of a need for 
peace, brotherhood, and community. 

While everyone realizes that man has not 
yet reached that stage in history when war 
can be forgone, all religions condemn war 
as an ultimate solution to problems as do 
all thinking military leaders. All acknowl- 
edge the need for men to work together for 
each other's interest and for the interest of 
the community, state, nation, and the world. 

We have tried to help apply the principles 
of this tenet in our unqualified support of 
the United Nations. 

I believe it was Benjamin Franklin who 
first said, “No one ever won an argument.” 
This true philosophy is a practical home- 
town manifestation of this universal tenet. 


ACTION TENETS 


The two positive tenets: 

1. The practice of human love instead of 
human hate. 

Hate must be an invention of the devil to 
sear the souls of men. Its practice by Com- 
munists has reached the highest point in 
history. It is the central theme of the Com- 
munist psychological warfare effort. The 
practice of love is its antidote. 
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We rejected this principle at Yalta when 
we sent over 1 million men to their death or 
slavery. 

But when we accept persecuted people into 
our borders and into our citizenship, we apply 
this tenet in its grandest style. We apply it 
now in Korea where America and other na- 
tions give their blood that others may be 
free. 

2. The employment of the Golden Rule. 

“Do unto others as you would have others 
do unto you.” 

I have left this until last because I feel it 
is the most important. It could, in fact, pro- 
vide a single platform upon which we could 
stand. 

With the practice of the Golden Rule must 
first come a search for understanding on 
both. sides. Men or nations who call each 
other names generally come out all right 
when both get their feet under the same 
table. That is, if they have a sincere desire 
to practice the Golden Rule. 

Our great oil companies have applied this 
tenet in their dealings with Saudi Arabia and 
other mideast countries. Everything is on a 
50-50 basis. Some other interests operating 
in that area would fare better if they fol- 
lowed the Golden Rule. 

These tenets or principles which are uni- 
form in mankind’s religions weave a strong 
platform for our participation in the battle 
for men’s minds. They define our purpose 
in words the universal mind will understand. 
They provide us with a guided missile for 
psychological warfare far more powerful than 
the atomic bomb. 

They give us a major premise upon which 
to rest our intentions to the world, for for- 
tunately they do now express the will of 
America. 

KEYS REDEFINED 

So the four keys to our future: 

1. To stand united before the world. 

2. To speak firmly from strength to the 
enemies of human freedom. 

3. To sell America and human freedom 
abroad and not take a defense position. 

4. To base our conduct and our psycho- 
logical batties both at home and abroad on 
the basic tenents of the world’s 10 religions 
and particularly upon the Golden Rule. 

Is this a dream of utopia? 

I think not. It is practically a minimum 
guaranty for the freedom and liberty of our 
children and our grandchildren, 


H. R. 4023 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WESLEY A. D’EWART 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1953 


Mr. DEWART. Mr. Speaker, the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for yesterday— 
June 22—contains a statement by Mr. 
Gordon McGowan, of Highwood, Mont., 
with reference to H. R. 4023, the Uni- 
form Federal Grazing Lands Act, and 
it is stated that Mr. McGowan appeared 
at hearings as a representative of the 
National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts. This is not true, and the 
record shows that Mr. McGowan did 
not claim to be representing that organ- 
ization. 

A few days ago I received a letter from 
Mr. Orr Garber, vice president of the 
Wyoming State Association of Soil Con- 
servation Districts in which he pointed 
out that Mr. McGowan was not author- 
ized to appear for the national associa- 


tion and that the national association 
has not taken a position on H. R. 4023. 
Mr, Garber also wrote that he knows of 
no supervisor in the State of Wyoming 
who is opposed to the bill, and advises 
that the bill circulated in Wyoming in 
an effort to arouse opposition was not 
a true copy of H. R. 4023. 

I include with my remarks an article 
from the Sheridan (Wyo.) Press which 
will further clarify the attitude of the 
soil conservation district associations: 


No Srann on H. R. 4023 sy Som DISTRICT 
ASSOCIATIONS—GARBER 


Orr Garber, Big Horn, today took issue 
with statements claiming the Wyoming and 
national soil district associations oppose 
House bill 4023, the uniform Federal grazing 
land bill, introduced by Congressman 
D’Ewart, of Montana. 

Garber is a director of the Wyoming State 
Association of Soil Conservation Districts 
and chairman of the public lands committee. 

The associations do not enter into argu- 
ments for or against legislation of a contro- 
versial nature, Garber said, and cited a letter 
by W. A. Williams, Jr., of Santa Fe, N. Mex., 
chairman of the national association public 
lands committee, under date of May 1, which 
states: 

“Concerning H. R. 4023, the National Asso- 
ciation of Soil Conservation Districts at the 
national convention, Cleveland, Ohio, in 
February 1952, passed a resolution that they 
would not enter into arguments for or 
against legislation of a controversial nature. 

“It is my thinking, we as soil conservation 
district supervisors should encourage greater 
participation of ranchers and the livestock 
associations in our coordinated land use pro- 
gram. If any person or organization, inter- 
ested in public lands and their development 
for better production, will study this pro- 
gram and consider the public land admin- 
istering agencies conrmitment to the NASCD 
in the form of statements of policy, I 
believe they will find by cooperating in this 
type of program that they will have the an- 
swer to their problems and tenure which is 
so necessary to encourage individuals to im- 
prove public lands, helping themselves today 
and in the future,” said Williams, 

Garber said, “It has been called to the at- 
tention of the State association that without 
authority, unauthorized sources have stated 
that the national association was opposed to 
House bill 4023. 

“Since this misleading incident, John C. 
Snyder, Greybull, president of the State as- 
sociation of soil district supervisors, and Orr 
Garber, Big Horn, director of the association 
and chairman of the public lands committee, 
have made arrangements to have the bill 
printed in the Sheridan Press as an adver- 
tisement. 

“This is In accordance with our policy of 
conservation development and self-govern- 
ment so that the people can have the oppor- 
tunity to read the bill and determine for 
themselves its merits or fallacies. And we 
hope that in the spirit of representative gov- 
ernment they will take time to notify their 
Representatives and Senators in Congress of 
their opinion,” said Garber. 


A Case of Jitters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1953 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
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insert in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an excellent editorial that appeared in 
the Denver Post in Denver, Colo., 
Wednesday, June 17, 1953. The edito- 
rial is as follows: 

A CASE OF JITTERS 


The Reclamation Bureau seems to be tak- 
ing quite a kicking around from the new 
Republican administration, and, in case the 
big boys in Washington are interested, we 
will add that the reclamation States don’t 
like it—even a little bit. 

The Republicans began unpacking their 
suitcases in the National Capital 6 months 
ago, but we still do not have a Commissioner 
of Reclamation. Meanwhile, the headless 
Reclamation Bureau is taking some severe 
cuts in funds. Several hundred employees 
are being laid off. Morale is low. 

Most disturbing of all, however, are per- 
sistent rumors to the effect that the new 
administration is getting ready to cut back 
or refuse to expand the electric-power busi- 
ness of the Reclamation Bureau. 

Most of the reclamation projects which 
could be financed without selling power as a 
byproduct were built years ago. Today 
water for thirsty western acres depends to 
a large extent on electric-power revenues 
from generators built at reclamation dams, 

There have been rumors—nothing more 
than rumors, to be sure—that the new ad- 
ministration will sell less power in the 
future at firm power rates and more power 
at cheap “dump” rates to private utilities. 

We in the West know that if that should 
be done some of our reclamation projects 
could never pay for themselves within pre- 
scribed time limits. Their earning power 
would be reduced. 

Instead of being self-liquidating, they 
would turn out to be a burden on the tax- 
payers who advanced money for construc- 
tion costs. ‘ 

Those rumors are disturbing. We know 
that if existing projects do not pay off as 
promised it will be increasingly difficult to 
get new projects approved in the future. 
Any restriction on the earning power of rec- 
lamation dams would hurt the chances for 
building the upper Colorado storage project, 
for example. 

Perhaps the West is foolish for getting 
worried about unverified reports. But we 
believe it is very foolish for the new admin- 
istration to go 6 months without a Reclama- 
tion Commissioner and to allow such rumors 
to get tarted and go unchallenged if they 
are, indeed, without foundation. 

The time has come, we believe, for the 
Washington administration to tell the West 
quite frankly what its plans for reclamation 
are. It should spell out what its reclama- 
tion and power policies are to be. It may 
be that too many people are becoming 
alarmed unnecessarily. An explanation at 
this time would be very much in order, 


Tribute Paid to Monsignor Tiso, of 
Czechoslovakia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1953 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
herewith include an article which ap- 
peared in the East St. Louis (Ill.) Mes- 
senger of June 12; 1953, entitled Tribute 
Paid to Monsignor Tiso, of Czecho- 
Slovakia“: 
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TRIBUTE PAID TO MONSIGNOR TISO, oF 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

CLEVELAND.—Tribute was paid to Msgr. 
Josef Tiso, onetime President of Slovakia, 
at a meeting here commemorating the sev- 
enth anniversary of his death at the hands 
of the Czechoslovakian Communist regime 
in 1947. 

Principal speaker was Matus Cernak, who 
was Minister of Education in the Slovak Gov- 
ernment under Monsignor Tiso, and who 
was a prisoner of the Reds for 3 years. Mr. 
Cernak told the audience of Slovak-Amer- 
icans that Slovakia will be free again some- 
day and that the spirit of Monsignor Tiso 
has enkindled an intense widespread, well- 
organized opposition to communism in the 
country. 

FAITH STRONG 

“The faith of the people remains strong,” 
Mr. Cernak said, “and their morale is high 
despite the many sufferings they are forced 
to endure.” 

He spoke at a breakfast meeting which 
followed a solemn mass offered in St. Bene- 
dict’s Church by Abbot Theodore J. Kojis, 
O. S. B., of St. Andrew's Abbey here. 

MUCH MISUNDERSTANDING 

There has been much misunderstanding 
about Monsignor Tiso’s place in history and 
his role in events prior to World War I. 
Mr. Cernak declared. He recalled that the 
pact signed in Pittsburgh, Pa., in 1918 by 
Thomas Masaryk, first provisional President 
of Czechoslovakia, provided that Slovakia 
and other nations within the then new 
Czechoslovakian state were to have self- 
government. 

Mr. Cernak said Slvoakia did not have a 
government until December 1938, when the 
people elected a parliament and chose Father 
Tiso as the first Premier of the new Republic. 


SUMMONED TO BERLIN 


The following year, Mr. Cernak said, Mon- 
signor Tiso was summoned to Berlin by Adolf 
Hitler and asked by the German leader to 
declare the independence of Slovakia. Mr. 
Cernak said that the monsignor told Hitler 
that he had no power to do such a thing and 
the decision rested with the people of Slo- 
vakia. Mr. Cernak said that the gist of the 
conversations between Monsignor Tiso and 
‘Hitler was relayed to the Slovak Parliament. 
It was the Parliament, and not Monsignor 
Tiso, which declared the country’s inde- 
pendence, Mr. Cernak said. Father Tiso was 
elected President in October 1939. 

During the 6 years of its independence 
under the presidency of Monsignor Tiso, Mr. 
Cernak said Slovakia experienced a golden 
age in literature and other fields. He said 
the president succeeded in setting up a 
Christian democracy patterned after the 
teachings in the social encyclicals of Pope 
Leo XIII and Pope Pius XI. There was great 
progress in education, economics, industry, 
health, and welfare, the speaker declared. 

REFUSED MOSCOW 

Mr. Cernak said that Monsignor Tiso could 
have continued as president of the Slovak 
Free State when the Communists came to 
power in Czechoslovakia, if he had accepted 
Moscow's terms. He refused to do so and 
pointed out that the deep Christian faith of 
Slovakia, which is 80 percent Catholic, would 
not permit cooperation with atheistic com- 
munism, 

Monsignor Tiso’s opposition to commu- 
nism led to his arrest and his death on the 
gallows at the hands of the Communists in 
1947, Mr. Cernak said. He added that the 
monsignor “died a martyr for freedom of 
conscience and freedom of the ballot, and he 
died with the same prayer on his lips which 
Our Lord uttered on the Cross at Calvary, 
‘Father, forgive them for they know not 
what they do’.” 
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CERNAK IMPRISONED 


Mr. Cernak said although he was impris- 
oned at the same time Monsignor Tiso was 
held, he was not allowed to talk or com- 
municate with the priest. Upon his release, 
Mr. Cernak said, he escaped to Munich, 
where he began publication of Slovak bul- 
letins dealing with the resistance movement 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

Mr. Cernak said there are two big reasons 
why the resistance movement in Slovakia 
will succeed—because the people despise the 
Communists for taking their bishops and 
priests from them and curtailing their free- 
dom of worship, and because the Reds have 
denied the people the right of free elections. 

BISHOPS IN PRISON 

Nine bishops have been silenced by the 
Communists in Slovakia—5 are in prison 
and 4 are under house arrest, Mr. Cernak 
said. 

“The opposition to communism is growing 
more intense and widespread each day,” Mr. 
Cernak said. “It is well organized. The 
people of Slovakia will never forget Mon- 
signor Tiso, whom they regard as a martyr 
to the cause of Christ’s teachings. This is 
a magnificient evidence of the sterling faith 
of the Slovak people.” 


Business Shifts to Tariff Cuts, Survey 
Shows 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude the following article from the 
Christian Science Monitor: 


Business SHIFTS TO Tarirry CUTS, SURVEY 
SHows 


New Yorx.—In the past 2 years there has 
been a considerable shift in opinion on the 
part of manufacturers toward lower tariffs, 
a new survey by Standard Factors Corp. in- 
dicates. 

A survey made 2 years ago by the financing 
company revealed that most manufacturers 
were unfavorably disposed toward lowering 
tariffs to bridge the dollar gap. Today manu- 
facturers, including even those facing for- 
eign competition, want lower tariffs, accord- 
ing to Theodore H. Silbert, president of 
Standard Factors. 

Of the 26 managements queried in the 
survey, 25 are manufacturers with combined 
annual sales in 1952 of $292 million, and 1 
is a retail department store chain, with 
branches in this country and Latin America, 


REASONS FOR SHIFT 


Two reasons were offered by most manu- 
facturers for this shift in sentiment, accord- 
ing to Mr. Silbert. 

1. America, now the greatest market and 
the greatest creditor Nation in the world, 
must be available for the world to sell. 

2. Manufacturers feel today that this 
country must mesh the European and Jap- 
anese business economy with its own busi- 
ness economy, so that trade with Russia and 
its satellite nations does not seem so impor- 
tant to Europeans and Japanese. 

The 26 managements in the survey com- 
bined to recommend a fourfold program for 
tariff reductions: 

1. A planned of gradually lower- 
ing tariffs on manufactured y over 
two decades—in order to lower them to the 
ground. 

2. A planned program of Federal subsidiza- 
tion over the same period, for plants whose 
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American markets are taken by foreign prod- 
ucts. This, said Mr. Silbert, is not contem- 
plated as a permanent feature but as a tran- 
sition aid to help such industries to shift to 
other fields. 


DISPLACED INDUSTRIES SUBSIDY 


3. A permanent program of Federal sub- 
sidies for some displaced industries which 
must be retained for national-security rea- 
sons. “There was an adamant expression of 
opinion,” said Mr. Silbert, “that some indus- 
tries, some know-how, some skills, must be 
retained in this country, no matter what the 
cost, since national security was involved.” 

4. “Finally,” concludes Mr, Silbert’s re- 
port, “most of the manufacturers urged an 
expanding American economy coupled with 
decreased interest rates to stimulate produc- 
tion and sales. They also wanted inaugura- 
tion or enlargement of installment sales 
methods and other consumer-credit plans in 
foreign countries which do not have them. 
This would enable consumers there to absorb 
greater portions of their own production and 
resources.” 

While most of the managements queried 
were doubtful whether such a four-point 
program would “close the dollar gap,” they 
agreed, said Mr. Silbert, that such a program 
would tend to make a more stable world 
at least among those nations interested in 
peaceful trade per se. 

Mr. Silbert’s company deals in accounts 
receivable financing, with current volume at 
an annual rate of $125 million, 


Editorials Denounce Stab in the Back at 
Wisconsin Republican Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1953 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
pointed out on the floor of the Senate 
the tidal wave of reaction against the 
stab in the back engineered at the Wis- 
consin State Republican convention by 
a tiny minority of articulate individuals 
who would like to turn the clock of 
American and world history back several 
centuries. 

Those who engineered the stab in the 
back have now been appalled, however, 
by this tidal wave of angry reaction 
against that dastardly deed. 

I have in my hand editorials published 
in various newspapers in my State and 
elsewhere in the Nation. With these 
newspapers I have agreed or disagreed— 
sometimes very strongly—on various 
other issues; but we definitiely agree on 
this issue. 

The theme of these editorials is that 
the action taken was not merely an at- 
tack against the senior Senator from 
Wisconsin, but against the President of 
the United States and his policies which 
the senior Senator from Wisconsin was 
and is supporting. 

From several of these editorials cer- 
tain references have been deleted be- 
cause they pertain to particular person- 
alities. I, for one, have tried to elevate 
this debate and keep it on issues and 
away from individuals. 

I now send to the desk the text of these 
editorials and ask that they be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

From the Washington Post of June 22, 1953] 
CARPING IN WISCONSIN 


Senator Wir has good reason to de- 
nounce the resolution recently passed by the 
Republican convention at Madison, Wis., 
censuring him for his opposition to the pro- 
posed Bricker amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. When the Senator addressed the con- 
vention, nothing was said to him about any 
resolution of censure. As he spoke on an- 
other subject—imploring his fellow Republi- 
cans to support the President—there is 
ground for suspicion that the resolution was 
an indirect potshot at the administration. 
In any event, it was passed without giving 
Mr. WiLEy an opportunity to present his 
point of view on the Bricker amend- 
ment. * 

Despite this isolationist heckling, Senator 
Wutey has taken a courageous stand in sup- 
port of free-world cooperation. As chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
he has been more concerned with holding the 
free world together than with any benighted 
carping in his home State. And as for his 
opposition to the Bricker amendment, it is 
only the patriotic reaction of a responsible 
legislator who is unwilling to see the United 
States Government deprived of powers that 
every other nation exercises. We think he is 
to be highly commended for his mature judg- 
ment in these matters, and it is up to the 
more enlightened Republicans in Wisconsin 
to recognize his good work. 


— 


From the Capital Times of June 17, 1953] 


Senator WILEY Measures Ur To His 
RESPONSIBILITIES 


The Capital Times has disagreed often 
with Senator ALEXANDER WILEY in the past, 
but we take off our hat to him for the forth- 
right way he is standing with President 
Eisenhower against the attempts of the iso- 
lationist crowd in the Senate and in the 
Republican Party of Wisconsin to wreck the 
President's foreign policy and break up the 
western alliance against communism. 

It is not easy for any politician to face the 
abuse that Senator Winey faced at the Wis- 
consin Republican convention here last 
weekend. * * * 

After he had left the convention, it passed 
a resolution censuring him for his stand 
against the Bricker amendment which seeks 
to limit the President in his traditional con- 
stitutional authority to conduct foreign pol- 
icy. The resolution was not only a repudia- 
tion of Senator WILEY, but a repudiation of 
the President as well. 

We are glad to see that Senator WILEY is 
ignoring the brazen demand made in the res- 
olution that he reverse his position and sup- 
port the Bricker amendment. The Senator 
took the floor of the Senate Monday with 
three Democratic Senators to carry on the 
fight against the attempt of Bricker and 
other isolationists to amend the Constitution 
in such a way that the President’s hands 
would be tied in his efforts to build the west- 
ern alliance against communism. 

He rightfully called the action of the Re- 
publican convention a “stiletto attack,“ 
pointing out that it was taken after he had 
left and had no opportunity to reply to the 
attack made upon him. 

Senator Wiley has shown statesmanlike 
qualities in his fight to support the Presi- 
dent. He has demonstrated that he is aware 
that the old isolationist crowd, which domi- 
nates the Wisconsin Republican Party, is 

playing into the hands of the Communists. 

He joined in the minority report which 
points out that if the Bricker amendment 
were in effect now it would make virtually 
impossible the conclusion of an armistice 
agreement in Korea. 


We are glad to see that Senator WILEY is 
measuring up to the important responsibil- 
ities he carries as chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, 


[From the Madison Capital Times] 


Wno's DisLorAL. Now?—WHo’s GIVING AID 
TO COMMUNISTS? 
* . * * * 


These insults were not directed at Senator 
Witry alone. They were directed at the 
President of the United States, who is today 
the leader of the forces against communism. 
The treatment accorded the man who spoke 
for the President at the convention was such 
as one might expect to see at a Communist 
convention. 

There was no question about what they 
were booing. Senator Wx outlined the 
administration’s foreign policy for meeting 
the menace of world communism. He called 
for support of the President to carry out 
this program. 

“The President,” he said, “is a great leader, 
a dedicated, consecrated man. He is our 
Republican leader. Let us not fail him.” 

The delegates booed—just as the name of 
the President of the United States is booed 
at Communist rallies throughout the world. 

It would be hard to find an incident that 
would afford greater comfort to the men of 
the Kremlin against whom the President 
must have a free hand to maneuver in the 
deadly struggle for world dominance. Of 
course, the Communists are for the Bricker 
amendment. They know it will bind the 
hands of the President, as the President has 
said it will. The fearful thing is that Wis- 
consin Republicans want to do the same 
thing. 

The action of the 1953 Republican con- 
vention and its treatment of Senator WILEY 
couldn't have pleased the Communists more 
if Malenkov himself had been running the 
convention. It served the cause of commu- 
nism far more effectively than the Commu- 
nists themselves can serve it. 

Who's disloyal now? 


[From the Milwaukee Journal of June 19, 
1953] 


WILEY AHEAD or State GOP 


What do the leaders of Wisconsin Republi- 
canism have against ALEXANDER WILEY? 

He should be their shining star. He is 
their senior Senator. Their party sent him 
to Washington three times. He is the fourth 
ranking Republican in the Senate. As chair- 
man of Foreign Relations, he holds the high- 
est committee post any Wisconsin Senator 
has ever attained. He is Senate spokesman 
for the Eisenhower administration on foreign 
policy. 

He has always been a Republican, and a 
working one. * * * He talks Republican and 
votes Republican. He has worked hard in 
the interests of Wisconsin agriculture and 
industry. If the St. Lawrence waterway, so 
important to Wisconsin, is built with Amer- 
ican participation, Wier can claim much 
credit for it. 

Yet this affable, well-meaning, and con- 
scientious man from Chippewa Falls is al- 
most anathema to the Wisconsin Republican 
organization. Its leaders belittle him, crit- 
icize him, and, as in convention at Madison 
last weekend, censure him publicly. Why? 

There are numerous reasons. 

First, WiLtey—in State politics—acts inde- 
pendently in a way that enrages the organ- 
ization crowd. He has never asked much 
help or advice from its leaders and he won't 
take orders from them. He has in him some 
of the spirit that kept Walter Goodland and 
Oscar Rennebohm and Fred Zimmerman 
from becoming spineless stooges of the 
cynical machine. 

Then, in the late years when the Truman 
administration was trying to cope with the 
menace of Soviet Russia, WILEY put the in- 
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terests of country ahead of what Wisconsin 
GOP leaders conceived to be the interests 
of the Republican Party. Wey switched 
from isolationism to the internationalism of 
the late Senator Vandenberg, of Michigan. 
When Vandenberg died, WiLey succeeded 
him as the internationalist and bipartisan 
leader of the GOP forces in Congress. His 
course has infuriated isolationist elements 
of Wisconsin Republicanism. 

It is ironic, indeed, that Vandenberg’s 
earlier conversion won him national recogni- 
tion and widespread Republican acclaim 
whereas WILEY, whose course was identical, 
is repudiated by the Republican leadership 
of his own State. 

Since January, Witry has given complete 
allegiance to the first Republican administra- 
tion in 20 years. He is fighting for President 
Eisenhower and the Eisenhower program at 
every opportunity. * * * 

The Journal did not support Senator WILEY 
for election in 1938. It opposed his re- 
election in 1944 and 1950. We would not 
now deny his shortcomings. But it is not 
these shortcomings that concern the Repub- 
lican Party of Wisconsin. Its leaders are 
furious because WILEY refuses to follow their 
dictates, because he is courageously loyal to 
President Eisenhower and because he thinks 
it would be catastrophic for the United States 
to try to exist alone, and friendless, in this 
hostile world. 

A thoughtful Republican, watching the 
Wisconsin GOP leaders plunge the “stiletto” 
into Senator WILEY at Madison, said: The 
trouble is that Winey is far out ahead of 
this whole crowd. Some time Wisconsin 
mepublicans will realize it and will be 
ashamed of this day.” 


{From the La Crosse Tribune of June 16, 
1953] 


CENSURE Gives SMITH AN ISSUE 


Republicans acted a little like sheep in 
the closing minutes of their State conven- 
tion at Madison last weekend. 

But some didn't know which way to run, 
judging by the half yes and half no voice 
vote censuring Senator ALEXANDER WILEY for 
backing up President Eisenhower. 

. * . * . 


How stringently do we want to tie the 
President's and the Secretary of State's 
hands in negotiating with other powers? 

Besides, is it the province of the party to 
condemn a Senator every time he happens 
to hold another viewpoint? The Republican 
convention resolution was a sorry spectacle 
which will diminish neither the stature nor 
the prestige of Senator Writer, but only re- 
flects on those who were party to it for 
cheap political purpose, 

. * . . . 

The Racine delegation might have made a 
thorough job of it by including President 
Eisenhower in the censure—or better still, 
drawing up a companion resolution against 
Ike. This would have made things clear 
beyond doubt. 

Clear enough, however, is the sorry as- 
pects of the whole maneuver. 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of June 
19, 1953] 


On SENATOR WILEY’s BEHALF 


Senator Wier, of Wisconsin, has good 
cause to hit back at the resolution of cen- 
sure steamrollered through the GOP State 
convention in Wisconsin. The censure was 
based on Senator WiLEy’s opposition to the 
Bricker amendment to hobble the President's 
authority to conduct foreign relations. 

Since President Eisenhower, Secretary 
Dulles, and Attorney General Brownell all 
are opposed to the Bricker amendment, the 
Wisconsin GOP voted to censure them, too. 

Why didn't the * * * dominated conven- 
tion have the intestinal fortitude to mention 
Eisenhower and his Cabinet officers by name? 
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When is somebody around the White House 
going to speak up and say an appreciative 
word for the chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee? He is taking a lot of 
abuse on the White House's behalf. 


[From the Oconto County (Wis.) Times- 
Herald of June 18, 1953} 


A CASE or Poor JUDGMENT 


The GOP convention did it again. They 
booed a man who has been a good Republi- 
can and a man who has had the interest of 
the party and his country at heart for the 
many years he has served in public office. 
We are, of course, referring to the treatment 
that the senior Senator from Wisconsin, 
ALEXANDER WILEY, received on Saturday at 
the Statewide Republican convention in 
Madison, 

Now we would like to censure the conven- 
tion for this unprecedented and uncalled 
for action. * * * 

Now we don’t claim that everything Sen- 
ator WIE has done or said in the past or 
present is correct but we do claim that he is 
deserving of courteous treatment. We don’t 
agree with all his stands on domestic or 
foreign issues although we are in general 
accord with most of his so-called interna- 
tionalist attitudes. We also believe that 
Senator Tarr is in accord with the objectives 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, the 
committee which WILEY heads. The differ- 
ence comes in the method of achieving those 
objectives, 

The main reason for the resolution was 
Wier’s opposition to the Bricker amend- 
ment. Writer happens to stand, as does 
President Eisenhower, for leaving the powers 
of the President as they are in regard to 
treaties. 

* . . * . 


To the credit of the convention officers and 
Senator Panzer they tried to keep the con- 
vention under control but to the delegates 
we would like to say this word. Along with 
Governor Kohler, the senior Senator is very 
close to the President and they should think 
before succumbing to the desires of a group 
that is out to get Witey’s scalp. We don't 
want to go back to the days of Wisconsin 
being an “isolationist” State and we do want 
to stay on good terms with our President 
who has shown that he definitely is the 
„people's choice.” 


Closeup of Charles L. Clements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1953 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a bio- 
graphical sketch, from the Savings and 
Loan News of December 1952, of Charles 
L. Clements, the new and able president 
of the United States Savings and Loan 
League. 

There being no objection, the bio- 
graphical sketch was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

A CLOSEUP OF PRESIDENT CLEMENTS 

To the person who has seen nothing of 
Miami Beach except the publicity on the 
Sunday travel pages, it is a bit hard to 
imagine much beyond bathing beauties, fish- 
ing, and surfboard riding; it would be par- 
ticularly difficult to imagine an impressive 
commercial community which includes a 


savings and loan business of considerable 
size and stature. 

But this double-dimensional image long 
ago was foreseen by Charles L. Clements, 
new president of the United States Savings 
and Loan League. One evening back in 1925 
the phone rang in his home at Valdosta, Ga., 
bringing him the offer of a position with 
the Miami Bank & Trust Co. 

Taking the job turned out to be a key 
decision of Charles Clements’ life. Then 28, 
he was engaged in the wholesale drug busi- 
ness. Prior to that he had spent his entire 
life in the town of Lakeland, Ga., going to 
school, working in a drug store, serving as 
mayor of the community and—most impor- 
tant—marrying his high-school sweetheart, 
Lena Pafford. 

It was not very long after the arrival of 
Charles and Lena Clements in Miami Beach, 
as some will remember, that the real-estate 
boom began to skid. By 1925 a few fingers 
had been burned and some of the earlier 
pioneers were retracing their steps to what 
they mistakenly thought was a more stable 
business environment up north. Out of the 
hubbub of the time, Charles Clements 
learned a lesson he has never forgotten, 
namely, that things are not always what 
they seem to be. He recognized that the 
various real-estate speculations blowing up 
around him were only the excessive fringes 
of an essentially sound and stable commu- 
nity. He took note of the fact that many 
wealthy northern families who owned beau- 
tiful homes up and down the beach showed 
no inclination to lease. So long as these 
families had decided to stick, he reasoned, 
the future of Miami Beach might not be so 
grim as some painted it; at least, the tax 
payments of these families would keep up 
the necessary improvements in the city. 
This proved right. 

MIAMI BEACH CIVIC LEADER 


In 1927, within 2 years of his arrival in 
Miami Beach, Charles Clements was elected 
to the city council, where he served for 
6 years. It was during his period of service 
that the council authorized the construction 
of a seawall along the ocean front to soften 
the blows of the sometimes rampaging At- 
lantic. This program has since proved to 
be an important factor in the development 
of the seaside. 

With the national bank holiday of March 
1933, the Miami Beach Bank & Trust Co. 
closed and later was reorganized as the Mer- 
cantile National Bank of Miami Beach. By 
the time its doors swung open again, how- 
ever, Charlie had resigned. As he looks back, 
this move—like coming to Miami Beach in 
the first place—turned out to be a wise deci- 
sion, although he is frank to admit that he 
wasn’t entirely sure at the time. 

“Lena and I had a little money saved by 
then and I thought it was time to strike 
out on our own,” he explains. The venture 
took the form of a small real-estate and 
insurance office on Lincoln Road in Miami 
Beach, which then was showing the first 
signs of getting its start as the fabulous 
shopping artery of the city. In his first 
year in business he earned more than he 
had in any previous year. 

In 1934 a series of important events af- 
fecting Charles Clements took place. The 
first was the enactment of legislation per- 
mitting the granting of Federal charters to 
savings and loan associations. 

The second was the visit to Charlie's office 
of several Miami Beach businessmen to see 
if he would serve as manager of a new fed- 
eral savings and loan association. Today he 
admits that because his real-estate and in- 
surance business was doing so well, he almost 
discarded the idea. He did agree to the pro- 
posal, however, and the First Federal Savings 
and Loan Association of Miami Beach shortly 
thereafter opened modest quarters adjoining 
the Charles L. Clements realty and insur- 
ance office. 
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ENTER FRANK A. CHASE 


The third major event of 1934 affecting 
Charles Clements was his introduction to 
Frank A. Chase, a man familiar to most sav- 
ings and loan veterans as the first director 
of education of the American Savings and 
Loan Institute. In 1936, Mr. Chase was 72 
and in Miami to help liquidate the $17 mil- 
lion Dade County Security Co. 

Charlie recalls that even at 72, Frank Chase 
was an active and vigorous man with many 
friends and an intimate understanding of the 
revolution which was then starting in the 
savings and loan business. Most important- 
ly, Mr. Chase was an enthusiastic salesman 
of the savings and loan idea, and it did not 
take long for him and Charlie Clements to 
lay a firm foundation for the new First Fed- 
eral of Miami Beach. 

Those who are closest to Charles Clements 
regerd him as an unusually kind, thoughtful 
and gentle man. As one of his associates 
said recently, “If you have a problem, it's his 
problem.” This characteristic was never 
more evident than in 1936 when Frank Chase 
became seriously ill, Aware that the elderly 
man’s time was limited, Charlie began to 
ponder how he could show his appreciation 
of Mr. Chase’s contributions to the First 
Federal while he was still alive. The name of 
the institution shortly was changed to Chase 
Federal. 

There was a humorous little bit of byplay 
involved in the name change. The mighty 
Chase National Bank of New York got wind 
of the fact that there was a Chase Federal 
operating down in Miami Beach. A some- 
what puzzled and disturbed president of the 
bank finally called his Miami Beach corre- 
spondent to get the story, and was reassured 
to find out that the savings association was 
not trading on the New York bank’s name. 
Incidentally, the New York depository of the 
Chase Federal today is the Chase National 
Bank. 

An outsider who spends a little time at 
the Chase Federal cannot help noticing the 
quiet, informal—not to say casual—manner 
in which the institution is operated. This 
is, of course, a direct reflection of the per- 
sonality of the institution’s president, who 
abhors stuffiness and overformality. 

It also bespeaks the character of Charles 
Clements that the Chase Federal has one of 
the most liberal and progressive programis 
for the benefit of its staff in existence any- 
where in the savings and loan world. A 
Chase Federal vice president puts it this 
way: “He will do anything to make it better 
for the staff.” 

New employees start to reap the benefits 
of this attitude immediately with salaries 
for a 5-day, 37% -hour week that are gener- 
ally above average for the area. Staff mem- 
bers with 1 to 5 years’ service receive 3 
weeks’ vacation; veterans of 5 years or more 
get 4 weeks. In addition, bonuses are given 
to all employees in June and at Christmas, 
The association provides group insurance 
and group hospital and medical-care policies, 

In 1946, the Chase Federal initiated a com- 
prehensive retirement program for employees 
with 2 years of service or more. It is pat- 
terned for each employee on (1) his or her 
salary, and (2) the number of insurable 
years between start of participation in the 
program and retirement age (60 for women, 
65 for men). If an employee enrolled in 
the program leaves, he takes with him the 
amount that has accumulated to his benefit, 
Lunches are served free of charge to all em- 
ployees, saving them money and the associ- 
ation time. 

Three and a half years ago, Chase Federal 
had one office and about half its present 
assets of $33 million. Since that time, the 
institution has opened a new main office 
building at 1100 Lincoln Road (March 1949), 
a new branch office at 75th Street and Collins 
Avenue (January 1951), and a second branch 
on 41st Street (March 1952). 
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The job of manning the new offices, 
coupled with a jump of a cool $10 million in 
savings accounts between June 1951 and 
June 1952, has given Charlie Clements some 
tough personnel problems. Twice, just 
when business traffic was in high gear at the 
main office, he was forced to divert experi- 
enced staff members to the branch offices. 

To be sure, the generous Clements pro- 
gram of employee benefits has helped a lot 
in these situations. With the aid of the 
placement bureau of the University of Mi- 
ami, Charlie seems to have had good luck in 
recruiting a high caliber of replacements for 
the staff. 

STAFF OFFICERS CONFER 


The periodic reshifting of personnel has 
made it hard in the past couple of years 
to keep the entire staff (now totaling 35) 
fully abreast of what the management is 
thinking, doing, and saying. To offset this, 
Charles holds a meeting of the principal 
supervisory officers of the main and branch 
offices every 2 or 3 months. Normally this 
conference includes, in addition to Charlie, 
Vice President William Sweeting, Secretary 
Mark Di Hass, Assistant Vice Presidents Harry 
Kingsberry and Robert Landis, and Assist- 
ant Treasurer John Thomas, For most of 
the past year it also has included Charles L. 
Clements, Jr., who functions as executive 
assistant to his father with a special interest 
in financial operating procedures. Young 
Charlie attended the Harvard Business 
School and served in the Air Force before 
joining the Chase staff. 

This conference of the department heads 
and branch managers is devoted to a thor- 
ough analysis of current operating policies 
and procedures. At the conclusion of the 
meeting a report summarizing the high 
points of the conference is mimeographed 
and distributed to all employees. This 
method of channeling information to the 
staff will be augmented starting in Decem- 
ber when monthly dinners are inaugurated 
for all employees in the new dining room 
now being completed in the main office 
building. 

Of the Chase Federal Building itself and 
of the two branches, some special mention 
is deserved. It is questionable whether a 
more handsome chain of offices can be found 
anywhere in the savings and loan business. 
The main office on Lincoln Road and the 
Collins Avenue branch are both impressive 
buildings constructed of Alabama limestone 
on a black granite base. Tne 41st Street 
branch is another colorful and attractive 
office, although this building, unlike the 
other two, is leased—not owned—by Chase 
Federal. It would be less than fair, how- 
ever, not to point out that throughout the 
Miami and Miami Beach area, the savings 
and loan business generally has been out 
in front in surrounding itself with smart, 
handsome, and substantial quarters. In ad- 
dition to the Chase Federal, much care has 
been given to the physical layout of other 
large institutions like the First Federal and 
Dade Federal of Miami, the Miami Beach 
Federal (a few blocks east of the Chase Fed- 
eral on Lincoln Road) and the North Miami 
Savings, Building, and Loan Association. 

As in the case of the Chase, the growth of 
the savings and loan business as a whole 
has been steady and relatively rapid. Start- 
ing literally from scratch in the early 1930's, 
the business in Dade County (Greater 
Miami) has mushroomed to over $200 mil- 
lion. 

SAVINGS AND LOAN BOOM 


Charles Clements thinks that the savings 
and loan growth can be largely traced to one 
simple fact: The skimpiness of savings facili- 
ties in the area in the early 1930’s. ‘There 
were just a few places where any of our pop- 
ulation of 300,000 (now 500,000) could save 
money,” he says. “The banks weren't par- 
-ticularly interested in savings—never have 
been, in fact. So we just moved in.” 


Relations with the banks—and bankers— 
are very good. A close friend of Charles 
Clements is F. Lowry Wall, president of the 
Miami Beach First National Bank. They 
serve on the boards of each other’s institu- 
tions. 

The daily schedule of Charles Clements 
begins with breakfast with Lena, a scanning 
of the Miami Herald and a 15-minute drive 
to the Lincoln Road office. Arrival time 
normally is just at 9 a. m. He works in a 
distinctive private office, paneled from floor 
to ceiling in Majaha, a fine wood from the 
Isle of Pines in the West Indies; furniture 
is to match. 

On a normal day, Charlie will give the 
morning mail first priority and get it out of 
the way, though he has no set or precise 
schedule. He may have meetings with sev- 
eral of the staff officers during the morning, 
going over the day-to-day problems. In re- 
cent weeks, Charlie has been closeted fre- 
quently with officials of the advertising 
agency handling the Chase Federal account 
in an effort to expand the institution’s spon- 
sorship of what is rated the top local televi- 
sion show in the Miami area. Another siz- 
able chunk of Charlie’s time is taken up 
working on personnel matters. He also is in 
the habit of scrutinizing most loan applica- 
tions and invariably will take a personal 
hand in closing loans for the purchase of 
commercial properties—mostly apartments. 
With Miami Beach rapidly becoming a year- 
round resort center, this type of financing 
is in heavy demand. 

Noontime frequently will find Charlie at 
one of the various service club luncheons. 
In 1940 he was president of the Rotary Club 
of Miami Beach. He is also a regular attend- 
ant of the luncheons of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, another group he headed for 2 years, 
1942-43. During 1942 he ran the Miami 
Community and War Chest campaign and 
also was elected president of the Florida 
League. 

The Clements are at home in a two-story 
stucco house at 5170 Pine Tree Drive, in the 
heart of one of the fine residential areas of 
Miami Beach. In common with most of their 
neighbors, they have a large and luxuriant 
garden which is watched over carefully by 
Lena Clements. Eldest of their 3 children, 
Virginia, now Mrs. Robert Peterson of Miami 
Beach, has 2 children. The second daugh- 
ter, Marion, now is Mrs. Robert Isham and 
lives in San Diego. Young Charlie, who is 
unmarried, lives with his parents. 

Charles, Sr., used to be quite a golf en- 
thusiast, but today his favorite form of 
recreation is working, hunting, and fishing 
on a ranch located 12 miles north of Fort 
Myers, over on the western side of Florida. 
At present he is having a 6-room house built 
on what he describes as his small share of 
the 16,000 acre ranch. 

Charlie Clements is very much encouraged 
by the big development of cattle raising in 
Florida, to supplement its important citrus 
industry. He is enthusiastic about the pro- 
spects for residential real-estate progress on 
the western side of the State. He envisions 
ever-increasing numbers of retired couples 
and pensioners flocking to this area and 
establishing small homesteads to live out 
their remaining years. Readers will note 
the close kinship between this strong opti- 
mism and that of a younger Charles Clements 
when he first came to Miami Beach nearly 
30 years ago. 

At 57, Charlie Clements is a big (over 6 
feet) man who gets things done without 
seeming to be impatient or in a great hurry. 
His deeply lined face is well tanned, reflect- 
ing the outdoors and the favorite pastime 
of hunting. He is a friendly, affable man who 
has a special knack for making those around 
him feel at ease. Completely without 
“front,” there is a modesty about Charlie 
Clements which might be said at times to 
border on shyness. 
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VIEWS FUTURE WITH VIGOR 


But there’s another side to him. His views 
on the future of the business are sure to 
strike savings and loan audiences in the 
next year as pretty tough and hardhitting. 
One thing that is gnawing away at him to- 
day is that the collection practices of some 
institutions seem to him to be in need of 
a thorough tuning up. The new league 
president, like his predecessor, Ben Hazen, 
regards the savings and loan business as 
something more than just a business and 
the league as more than just another trade 
organization. Charles Clements sees the Na- 
tion's savings associations in a great and 
vital role in the crucial fights against in- 
flation and international communism. 

“We seek nothing from the Government 
except to be let alone, to be free men,” he 
deciares. “The more we can avoid Govern- 
ment interference in our business, the more 
energetically we can pursue the cause of 
honest currency and the more effectively we 
can resist the forces of communism that 
threaten to overrun us. 

“If these are not the responsibilities of 
the institutions which are dedicated to 
thirft and home ownership, then whose re- 
sponsibilities are they?” 

This is the bold, perceptive, and cou- 
rageous challenge that will be laid down by 
the new league president. It is typical of a 
man who in 1953 can search for new frontiers 
with the same eagerness, enthusiasm, and 
faith he had in 1925. 


The New Statesmanship to End Confusion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1953 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, on June 4, 
1953, Dr. Frank N. D. Buchman delivered 
a world broadcast from London, Eng- 
land, on the occasion of his 75th birth- 
day and the 15th anniversary of the 
launching of Moral Rearmament. The 
address was carried nationwide in the 
United States over the Columbia Broad- 
costing System. Dr. Buchman had just 
returned from a 7-month visit to India, 
Pakistan, Ceylon, and the Middle East, 
with a force of 200 from 25 nations. The 
address is most informative, interesting, 
and challenging; and I ask unanimous 
consent to have it printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

People don't seem to see eye to eye. It is 
so difficult for them to have a common mind. 
They have their own ideas and are prone 
to push them on others. And to begin to 
think of a new statesmanship that will end 


confusion will demand a history-making 
decision. 

We lack a mighty positive program which 
can win all men and all nations. We pro- 
duce myriad conferences and schemes that 
add nothing to the solution of our prob- 
lems. Leaders are prone to do it in their 
own selfish way. They say it is for the good 
of the country, but it is mostly for the good 
of themselves, and that is the reason they 
miss the bus. 

But there is a new statesmanship abroad 
in the world. Conferences which give this 
great positive have the cure, 
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Last month an interracial assembly for 
moral rearmament took place in the heart 
of strife-torn Africa. Sir Gilbert Rennie, 
Governor of Northern Rhodesia, in his open- 
ing address said, “The aim of this assembly 
is to find a common goal toward which all 
can work together without suspicion, with- 
out fear and without bitterness, Moral re- 
armament is based on change. Change in 
ourselves is the first step toward better rela- 
tions. I hope and pray this assembly will 
help us to achieve that change.” 

A South African, a member of one of the 
oldest pioneering families, responded to the 
Governor— IT wish every statesman in every 
land might have heard your words, for you 
represent a new kind of statesmanship.” 

The Assistant Secretary for Native Affairs 
evaluated the results. He said, “I came 
skeptical. I go away convinced. We know 
these Africans and they are obviously 
changed. They must be asking now, ‘Show 
us changed Europeans.“ 

In January a similar assembly attended 
by 34 nations was held in the capital city 
of India. An Indian cabinet minister 
summed up the results, “It has opened a new 
chapter in the long history of Delhi.” 

Last October in Colombo an experienced 
United Nations diplomat attended a moral 
rearmament assembly of Asian and Pacific 
nations, He said, “I have seen more true 
unity and peace produced here in 2 weeks 
than in all my years at Lake Success.” 

What if this were the spirit of the next 
3-power or 4-power conference? 

I am just back from 7 months in the East. 
A force of 200 from 25 countries traveled 
with me. We took this message to Ceylon, 
India, Kashmir, and Pakistan. We were 
honored guests in Egypt, Iran, and Turkey. 
One thing is certain, these countries are 
united in their response to moral rearma- 
ment. As one of their statesmen put it, 
“Moral rearmament is the great future. It 
is destined to save the human race.” 

It was Jinnah, the founder of Pakistan, 
who invited me to his country. On the 
one free night he had in London he went 
to see our play The Forgotten Factor. He 
came tired and worn after a busy day, feeling 
he had not reached his objectives. He sat 
in silence until a line in the play described 
the hard-headed industrialist who would not 
change his mind in these words, “Will not 
budge.” Jinnah laughed, and from then on 
he was living in a new climate. He came 
to my home afterward for dinner, and said, 
“I want you in Pakistan. You have the 
answer to the hates of the world. Honest 
apology—that is the golden key.“ Those 
were Mr. Jinnah’s words. 

But who will put that key into the lock 
of history and open the gates of the future 
for all men everywhere to enjoy peace on 
this earth? 

Kashmir, land of charm and beauty, knows 
those ancient truths of simple honesty, and 
if she applies them nationally she will give 
the answer to the world. Sheikh Abdullah, 
the Prime Minister, said to me, “It will take 
patience, but you have the answer to India 
and Pakistan.” 

Throughout these countries the press has 
indeed been the herald of a new world or- 
der, Dawn, the newspaper founded by Mr. 
Jinnah, gave the headline, “A New Basis 
for Cooperation—MRA the Answer to World 
Problems.” It reported the new unity that 
Pakistanis and Indians are finding through 
moral rearmament. 

One of the largest newspaper chains in 
India, the Express, along with the Hindu- 
stan Times, edited by Mahatma Gandhi's 
son, Devadas Gandhi, carried this message of 
mine to the nation. “Men are hungry for 
bread, for peace, and for the hope of a new 
world order. Before a God-led unity every 
last problem will be solved. Hands will be 
filled with work, stomachs with food, and 
empty hearts with an ideology that really 


satisfies. That is what moral rearmament 
is out for.” 

The editor of the great Indian newspaper, 
the Hindu, was so impressed by the evidence 
that he issued a 10-page supplement on moral 
rearmament and distributed it to the nation, 
In America Admiral Byrd and a national 
committee including the Speaker of the 
House, the chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, the chairman of the 
Senate Labor Committee, the vice president 
of the Hearst newspapers and the executive 
vice president of the CIO, sent it out to the 
4,000 editors and publishers of America. 

This executive vice president of the CIO 
who represents 5,500,000 men is giving this 
new statesmanship to American labor. He 
says, “I have taken my decision to live by 
the four absolute standards of absolute hon- 
esty, absolute purity, absolute unselfishness 
and absolute love, and under God’s guidance 
for the rest of my life.“ He found unity in 
his home. He now negotiates on the basis 
of what is right, not who is right. Here is 
his new thinking for American labor: “(1) 
To set the pace for unity in the Nation by 
achieving unity within its own house. (2) 
To create with industry a pattern of team- 
work that will sell democracy to the mil- 
lions. (3) With the united strength of 
labor and industry, to back the Government 
in a foreign policy that will win all nations.” 

What do the nations need? My mind goes 
to Japan. They say, “We have a new con- 
stitution. It is like an empty basket. What 
will we put in it? We need an ideology that 
will make democracy work.” Three hundred 
leaders of the new Japan have come to 
moral rearmament for training in this ide- 
ology. They have begun to set it to work 
nationally. 

In my lifetime I have seen 2 history-mak- 
ing discoveries. The discovery of the atom 
as a source of untold energy and its mobili- 
zation. That has given us the atomic age. 
The other discovery is of man as a source 
of untold energy and his mobilization. That 
has given us the ideological age. It is the 
key to events around us. 

While statesmen plan for armies and con- 
ferences and alliances, the disruptive forces 
win a dockworker, a civil servant, a scientist, 
a soldier, a schoolteacher. They mobilize 
the grievances, the bitterness, the righteous 
longings for a better world in the hearts of 
these men. They set them on the march 
with a total commitment to capture the 
world with their idea. So while cabinets 
call for more production, there are slow- 
downs in industry. While statesmen call 
for another conference, vital secrets are be- 
trayed. While everyone calls for unity be- 
tween nations, disunity grows within na- 
tions. What is the answer? The statesman- 
ship which can set the ordinary man on the 
march with a vision, comradeship and plan 
to remake the world. 

In 1938 there came to me while walking in 
the woods in Freudenstadt the simple 
thought: “There will be a mighty move- 
ment of God's Living Spirit throughout the 
world. It will be known as moral and 
spiritual rearmament.” That seed thought 
has taken root among the leadership of the 
world, 

Sometimes we are tempted to wonder if 
there is another way. Everyone in every na- 
tion seems to have his own solution based 
on personal and national advantage. But 
the secret is, “Not my way, but God’s way. 
Not my will, but God's will.” 

This is the cure for confusion—making 
God the decisive authority—not saying 
“Yes” with our lips only, but also with the 
discipline of our lives. It makes you nat- 
ural, it makes you real. You need never try 
to appear wiser or better than you really 
are. This is the sort of person people will 
flock to and follow. 

Confusion comes from compromise. 
Clarity comes from change. The moral 
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change that illumines the darkest motives 
and mobilizes the latent powers. If only 
we could see our nations as others see us, 
then we would want to change. 

Absolute moral stahdards are the well- 
spring of inspired statemanship. We talk 
of peace and unity, but forget that no man 
who harbors ill will can solve the hates of 
nations. We criticize stubbornness in others, 
but ignore the self-will which our children 
are so famillar with in ourselves. We talk 
of divine guidance, but forget that it is 
the pure in heart who see God. It is not 
those who talk, but those who listen who 
Teceive guidance. The key to new states- 
manship is the new statesman. 

This is my 75th birthday. I have had long 
experience in many lands. It all comes back 
to basic moral truth, to absolute honesty, 
absolute purity, absolute unselfishnes, and 
absolute love, to the guidance of God and 
the total commitment to His will. Without 
that experience we have nothing. With it, 
we have everything. A new world spelled 
out in new men. That is our only hope, 
The evidence is conclusive. 

MRA is the ABC of the answer. Yes, the 
African chief was right when he said, “MRA 
is the ABC of the answer.” 


Vandenberg’s Valedictory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD A. PAT TEN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1953 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
at the National Press Club Gen. Hoyt S. 
Vandenberg, Chief of Staff of the United 
States Air Force, was given a citation of 
achievement by the Aero Club of Wash- 
ington. Upon acceptance of the citation 
General Vandenberg spoke at length to 
the club on the subject in which the 
members are most interested—the 
strength and the future of the United 
States Air Force. It is probably the last 
such statement General Vandenberg will 
make before his retirement next Tues- 
day, June 30. What General Vanden- 
berg had to say in his detailed and re- 
strained review of the current discussion 
of air power in the United States should 


-be read by every citizen of the United 


States. It is a disheartening report on 
what is being done to a great military 
weapon, but a ringing valedictory by a 
great leader. 

General Vandenberg raised no objec- 
tion to the funds allowed in the proposed 
budget for production of combat planes. 
He did sharply attack the restrictions 
that throw the manpower and base con- 
struction programs out of gear. Precious 
time has been lost and cannot be re- 
gained. Even if we set out immediately 
to reestablish the careful balance of 
progress that existed a few months ago, 
Air Force goals can hardly now be 
achieved before the year 1957. But the 
threat to American security is present 
and increasing. The general said: 

If it had been the deliberate intention 
of members of the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense to hamper and delay the Air 
Force program, they could scarcely have 
taken actions which would better have served 
such a purpose, 
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What is most shocking about the cur- 
rent buffeting of the Air Force program 
is that it was a planned buildup, pro- 
ceeding in orderly fashion. For a year 
and a half, the many thousands of ele- 
ments of the Air Force that have to be 
kept in phase with each other, have been 
directed toward the 143-wing goal. Now 
suddenly the goal has been changed, 
and the rate of progress toward the goal 
“has been changed. The elements have 
been thrown out of order, and out of 
‘correlation. The confusion already re- 
sulting can be disastrous for the United 

States. 

Airpower, as General Vandenberg ob- 
served in closing, has come a long way 
since the first flight of an airplane 50 
years ago, But airpower still has a long 
way to go. Actions taken now to stop 
it will in the end be proved to have been 
shortsighted and futile; but for the pres- 
ent they would deny to the greatest coun- 

try in the world the power which alone 
can insure our position of world leader- 
ship. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent of my colleagues, I wish to insert 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the fol- 
lowing: 

REMARKS BY GEN. HOYT S. VANDENBERG, CHIEF 
or Starr, UNITED STATES Am FORCE, ON 
OCCASION OF HIS ACCEPTANCE OF A CITATION 
OF ACHIEVEMENT PRESENTED BY THE AERO 
CLUB OF WASHINGTON AT THE NATIONAL 
Press CLUB, WASHINGTON, D. C., JUNE 22, 
1953 
For more than a month there has been 

widespread public discussion of the future 
of airpower in the United States. It is for- 
tunate that the people and the Government 
of the United States have so great an inter- 
est in airpower, and are so deeply concerned 
over the manner in which it is being devel- 
oped. 

In my recent testimony before the Armed 
Forces Subcommittee of the United States 
Senate, it was my purpose to define and to 
clarify the problems that have been raised by 
recent reductions in the planned strength 
of the United States Air Force. It appears, 
however, that misunderstanding and con- 
fusion on this matter have been prolonged, 
and that further comments and explanations 
are desired. 

I am glad to have this opportunity to pro- 

vide you with a summary of recent events 
and actions involving the Air Force, and an 

estimate of their consequences. First, I 

shall discuss the information recently trans- 
mitted to members of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee who asked how much ap- 
propriation for fiscal year 1954 the Air Force 

-will need to continue its planned buildup. 

The minimum amount is $13.123 billion, 
which is only $1,433,500,000 additional. This 
is considerably less than the original fiscal 
year 1954 budget estimate of $16.778 billion, 
It is understandable that so low a figure has 
caused surprise. 

You may recall that in my testimony of 
June 3 I explained how various fiscal, con- 

‘struction, and manpower restrictions im- 
posed on the Air Force during the past 5 
months have seriously delayed its progress. 
I stated: “If it should be decided next 
year that the Air Force will, after all, have 
143 wings, it will then be impossible to re- 
cruit and train the personnel for such a force 
earlier than 1957.” 

As a result of the restrictive directives I 
cited at that time, the Air Force is com- 
pelled during the months of May and June 
to turn away 23,000 volunteers while our 
training establishment waits. The total 
military and civilian personnel shortage for 
‘the 143-wing program already exceeds 100,- 
‘000, The recruiting, induction, and training 


systems of the Air Force have been thrown 
out of gear at a time when they should be 
operating at maximum effectiveness. 

Because of these and other considerations 
related to manpower shortages, the Air Force 
may be unable to attain 143 wings prior to 
1957 even if current restrictions are soon 
lifted. 

Furthermore, continued prohibitions 
against base construction activities have al- 
ready caused many vital projects to slip past 
the current spring and summer building sea- 
son. This fact alone will delay the comple- 
tion of the 143-wing program until 1956. 

These circumstances have reduced the 
strength of the Air Force for fiscal year 1954 
below that required for the buildup toward 
143 wings at the rate we were progressing a 
few months ago. 

Since we know that lost time and lost 
opportunities cannot be rapidly recaptured, 
we must now accept another stretchout, 
even if the agreed force level is reestablished 
as a goal. 

This new stretchout has not been made 
necessary by slippages in the production of 
combat aircraft. There have been slippages 
in the past and some of them have caused 
us concern, but the Air Force and the air- 
craft industry have worked together through 
the difficult years of tooling up for new mod- 
els and for increased capacity with good 
results. Aircraft production is no longer a 
principal source of difficulty. 

Last year the Air Force entered the period 
of reorder lead time on most of its models. 
By this I mean that since these models are 
now produced in quantity, it is possible to 
place new orders with the expectation that 
the planes will be delivered in a much shorter 
period of time—usually less than 2 years. 

We now have to start assembling and 
training the people necessary to support, 
maintain, and fiy aircraft at the time we 
start to build the aircraft. We now have 
to start preparing the bases for aircraft at 
the time the aircraft are ordered. In fact, 
some of the personnel and some of the bases 
require much longer lead time—longer by 
years—than the reorder lead time for planes. 

Consequently, when we entered the period 
of reorder lead time last year, we began to 
concentrate on our buildup of personnel and 
bases in order to make sure that these ele- 
ments of the Air Force would not become 
a drag on our rate of progress. 

Six months ago, we worked out plans by 
which personnel shortages could be alleviat- 
ed and base shortages adjusted to permit a 
continuation of the Air Force program as 
scheduled. Just as these plans were begin- 
ning to work out, many of our most vital 
base-construction projects were stopped by 
directives from the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense. Recruitment of personnel was 
drastically curtailed by the same authority. 
Critical months have gone by and we must 
now accept the fact that, at best, more 
months of precious time and opportunity will 
be lost before these roadblocks are removed. 
We have received no assurances that they 
will ever be removed. Instead, there have 
been indications that they will be increased 
and tightened. 

If it had been the deliberate intention of 
members of the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense to hamper and delay the Air Force 
program, they could have scarcely taken ac- 
tions which would better have served such 
@ purpose. Just when personnel shortages 
and base deficiencies became more critical 
than ever before in our history, these ele- 
ments of the Air Force were selected by the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense to absorb 
minor but significant reductions which can- 
not be borne. 

Just when production has begun to roll 
and is no longer a serious problem, the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense announces ac- 
celerations and retards the other elements 
of the force. The result will be an increas- 
ing over-balance in the direction of combat 
planes. ý 
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As long as current base and personnel limi- 
tations remain in effect, they will continue to 
delay the Air Force. The effect of such de- 
lays is always compounded. Instead of add- 
ing the people and the bases we need, we are 
now reducing our personnel and canceling 
projects for which expensive preparations 
have already been made. 

We are now throwing into reverse much 
of the organizational and contractual ma- 
chinery for training and building the Air 
Force. This is being done at the price of 
reduced efficiency and heavy wastage of time, 
money, and people. 

Our training command is partially idle, 
while we adjust the Air Force to a program 
that will create weapons without men 
trained to use them, and combat planes 
without combat bases or combat organiza- 
tions to support them. The colossal waste 
involved in such a procedure as we are now 
following is certainly obvious to everyone 
in the Air Force. I am sure it will soon be 
obvious to many others. 

One of the evidences of this waste is the 
time that now will be required to reestablish 
the careful balance of progress that existed 
a few months ago. 

So much time would be required that, 
anxious as I am to see the minimum goals 
set for the Air Force achieved as rapidly as 
possible, I cannot now in good conscience 
give assurance that these goals can be 
achieved before the year 1957. 

A major portion of the difference between 
the more than $16 billion in the Air Force 
budget 6 months ago and the little more 
than $13 billion now advocated results from 
the fact that delays imposed upon us have 
already forced the acceptance of a later 
target date. 

It would be unfair, however, to imply that 
the difference between the original budget 
figure and the one recently supplied at the 
request of the Senate committee is due en- 
tirely to these delays and to the consequent 
stretch-out. Much of that reduction is the 
result of the Air Force's own efforts to lower 
the budget figure. 

It is not the policy of the Air Force to try 
to spend all of the money appropriated each 
fiscal year. Instead, it is the policy to invest 
only in those projects which throughout the 
year promise an excellent return in combat 
capability. It is to be expected that in a 
large program difficulties of design or of pro- 
duction may develop which make it wise to 
withhold some contracts or to defer them 
until later-year years. 

Also, tests and experiments may reveal 
ways in which some requirements can be 
reduced or made less critical. Or, to choose 
another example, it may develop that by 
waiting a few more months we can receive 
a superior model of aircraft or equipment, 

When portions of our program are deleted, 
and when it is not considered wise or eco- 
nomical to make substitutions, the amount 
of money requested or used is correspond- 
ingly reduced. 

This reduction is not made because the 
money cannot be spent, for money can al- 
ways be spent in some manner, as everyone 
knows. Reductions in requests for appro- 
priations and reductions in expenditures are 
made by the Air Force when money cannot 
be spent wisely or economically for the gen- 
eral purpose originally intended. Such ac- 
tions do not, in my opinion, show a weak- 
ness in the planning or in the execution of a 
program. Instead, they may demonstrate 
the alertness and the flexibility necessary for 
sound progress through the changes and un- 
certainties of the new age of jet and super- 
sonic flight. 

In January of this year the Air Force de- 
creased its own budget estimates by more 
than $1 billion. And in April it reduced its 
estimate of new funds required by another 
one-half billion. Although this latter re- 
duction was influenced by the budget review 
staff of the Office of the Secretary of Defense, 
it did not eliminate any projects which the 
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Air Force considered to be absolutely neces- 
sary for the continuation of the 143-wing 
program through the next year. 

By these two actions, the new funds re- 
quired for the next fiscal year had already 
been reduced by $114 billion without causing 
a delay in the program designed to achieve 
143 wings by December 1955. The money in- 
volved was for procurement, which, as I have 
said, is no longer our most critical problem. 

In order to reach the $13.123 billion now 
being discussed, it was necessary to elimi- 
nate nearly 2 billion more. This further re- 
duction results principally from new plan- 
ning factors stipulated by the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense. First, the money for 
more than 700 aircraft is deferred until next 
year's budget, in accordance with the esti- 
mate of the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense that the aircraft can then be produced 
in time to meet schedules, and on the assur- 
ance of that Office that these funds will be 
included in next year’s budget. I believe 
this assurance should be accepted in good 
faith, and I sincerely hope the announced 
intention can be carried out. 

The amount thus eliminated from this 
year’s budget by deferring to next year's 
budget is well over one-half billion dollars. 

In addition, nearly one-half billion has 
been cut off by the elimination of 145 B-47- 
type bombers which were intended for train- 
ing units. Another one-quarter billion is 
cut off by cancellation of 420 T-36 trainer 
aircraft which, as a result of delays imposed 
on our training program and other factors, 
we now hope to be able to do without. 

Another one-quarter billion is eliminated 
by cutting out a small number of combat 
aircraft which we had hoped to set up as the 
mere beginning of a war reserve for the re- 
placement of losses we would sustain in the 
first few days of combat. 

The reduction of the remaining one-half 
billion results from the reduced flying hour 
requirements, the lesser number of bases, 
and the smaller number of people we will 
have as a result of the recent delays. 

This new program, if it is adopted, and 
if the construction and personnel ceilings 
now enforced by the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense are lifted, will enable the Air 
Force to have 120 modern wings by July 
1954, 185 modern wings by July 1955, 141 
modern wings by July 1956, and 143 modern 
wings by July 1957. 

In addition to the stretch-out that has 
now become necessary, this new program 
is admittedly more austere and less satis- 
factory than the original 143-wing prograny. 
Three weeks ago I stated that the 120-wing 
program now in effect is by no means as well 
supported as the original 143-wing program. 
The build-up which would be made possible 
by one and one-half billion additional is on 
the same basis of extreme austerity. 

B-47 bombers and crews, for instance, 
will have to be diverted from combat units 
to complete the training of B-47 pilots. 
These planes, their crews and support, and 
the small war reserve will be missed. But 
since more and more people seem now to be 
willing to take the gamble that new weap- 
ons will enable the Air Force to win a war 
quickly, it may be that we will have to give 
up entirely the hope of a ready combat 
reserve. 

With all its deficiencies, however, this new 
program offers a possible way out of the 
present unfortunate and dangerous circum- 
stance. It offers a reasonably acceptable 
solution if an earnest effort is now to be 
made toward reaching the 143 wing goal. I 
am willing to propose it because it is so very 
important that such a program be adopted 
very soon. 

Now that we have examined all the things 
that this program will not accomplish, let 
us consider just what this $1.4 billion will 
enable us to avoid and what it will enable 
us to do. Only $172 million is included for 


military personnel, but this amount will al- 
low us to continue recruiting as previously 
scheduled. 

It will help us to avoid some of the heavy 
cutback in officer candidate, ROTC, and crew 
training that is now planned. 

It will allow us to cease turning away many 
thousands of qualified applicants for Air 
Force training that we can never replace in 
leaner months and years ahead. It will 
make possible some preparation against the 
heavy losses in personnel that will begin a 
year from now when hundreds of thousands 
of airmen who enlisted in the first year of 
the Korean war will become eligible for dis- 
charge. 

Also included in the $1.4 billion additional 
is one-quarter billion for construction of 
base facilities required for the increase in 
the size of the Air Force. Because of the 
long lead time required for most bases, these 
projects should be under way now. 

Pressure to defer and delete base con- 
struction projects has increased, despite the 
fact that such postponement causes many 
kinds of waste. One of the principal causes 
of waste is starting too late. In the uncer- 
tain period following the Communist attack 
in Korea, the Air Force had to push en- 
gineers and contractors beyond the point of 
efficiency and dependability. 

The increased construction and operating 
costs that would result from better dispersal 
of our forces will seem puny, indeed, when 
compared to the losses that may result from 
our present practice of crowding our bases. 
Yet no major military project is hedged by 
such procedural difficulties as those that op- 
erate to delay the construction of bases. 
Since bases are an indispensable element of 
airpower, and since their construction is so 
easily delayed, proposals for their construc- 
tion have become a primary target for those 
who wish, for one reason or another, to re- 
strict the building of land-based air power. 
Land bases, sea bases, and all surface targets 
are becoming more vulnerable as the speed 
of planes and the power of weapons in- 
creases. 

We should now be achieving more disper- 
sion of our units and of our aircraft on more 
and better bases. We should be planning 
and building toward underground facilities 
on many of these bases. Instead, we have 
been unable to provide even the surface 
facilities needed for flying and parking our 
planes in time of peace. So much for the 
problem of bases. 

Included in the proposed one-and-a-half 
billion is a small item of $50 million for 
powered ground equipment and electronic 
equipment that will be needed to operate 
aircraft already on order, and more than 
one-half million for maintenance and op- 
eration of aircraft already on order. They 
cannot be adequately maintained or effec- 
tively operated under the present program 
of 120 wings. 

Altogether, these funds, totaling a little 
more than one billion, plus a lifting of cur- 
rent restrictions imposed by the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense, would enable us to take 
a 1-year step toward getting the Air Force 
program in balance again as it moves for- 
ward. 

In addition, the one and a half billion ad- 
ditional would accomplish something else of 
very great importance, for it contains one- 
third million for the procurement of some 
450 airlift and support aircraft. These air- 
craft are necessary for the war mobility of the 
Army. We have a small Army, and it will 
always be small as compared to the huge 
military manpower of our potential enemies, 
In my opinion, we can do no less than to pro- 
vide that Army with at least a limited 
amount of air mobility. I know that many 
progressive and airminded officers in the 
Army are deeply concerned about this. Iam 
disturbed by the fact that the first steps 
taken toward cutting back the strength of 
the Air Force were taken at the expense of 
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airlift for all the armed forces. This re- 
sulted, apparently, from a tendency to regard 
airlift as a kind of luxurious substitute for 
surface transportation. I do not think this 
attitude is justifiable, even in peace, for we 
have learned that many movements of sup- 
plies and particularly of personnel can be 
accomplished more cheaply by aircraft than 
by other means. There are important time- 
savings involved, and many other savings 
that result from savings in time. 

Airlift in war is no luxury. It is a life and 
death necessity for any kind of force other 
than massive and overwhelming ground 
forces which we do not possess and will never 
possess. The more sudden the war and the 
greater violence resulting from new weapons, 
the greater will be the necessity for fast 
movenrent. The assault transports, which 
were scheduled for our ground forces and 
for extra duty as airlift, are essential to any 
effective strategy involving American ground 
forces which are even now stationed in many 
distant areas. 

I have described the increasingly difficult 
situation caused by shortages and restric- 
tions on the Air Force and I have explained 
the most modest proposal possible for re- 
lieving the situation before it becomes any 
worse. 

In my judgment, the benefits to be de- 
rived from this new proposal far outweigh 
the relatively small sums involved for next 
year’s program. They spell the difference 
between the possibility of a 143-wing Air 
Force by 1957 and no such Air Force for 
more than a year beyond that date. These 
funds of less than $2 billion, and the chance 
to use them, will enable us to again work 
toward the most effective employment of 
the more than two score billion already in- 
vested. 

The best and simplest unit of measure- 
ment for effective air power is the number 
of ready wings we possess, provided, of course, 
these wings are adequately supported. Mil- 
itary air power cannot be accurately meas- 
ured in numbers of planes any more than it 
can be accurately measured in numbers of 
bases or numbers of people. It must be 
measured in wings which, with the neces- 
sary supporting elements, include all three— 
planes, bases, and people. 

When any one of these elements is lag- 
ging, or out of phase with the others, the 
total air power available is correspondingly 
lessened. That is why restrictions on bases 
and on people, which may seem relatively 
minor and which produce only minor sav- 
ings, can cause the planned effective strength 
of an air force to fall from 143 wings to 
120 wings. That is why a removal of these 
restrictions and a replacement of a relatively 
small amount of funds can cause this planned 
effective strength of an air force to begin 
to rise just as rapidly. 

Of course, the figure 143 has, in itself, 
no peculiar or mystical significance. It is 
no more rigid as a planning figure than the 
20 divisions, 18 regimental combat teams, 
and 27 battalions for the Army, or the 408 
combat ships for the Navy, or 3 divisions 
and 3 air wings for the Marines, recently 
prescribed by law, all of which have been 
retained in the program of defense. 

But no plan for a buildup of military 
strength has meaning unless it is designed 
to proceed in a definite direction at a definite 
rate. For a year and a half, the many thou- 
sands of elements of the Air Force, that 
have to be kept in phase with each other, 
have been directed toward the 143-wing goal. 

Of course, the variance of a few wings 
either way would not be terribly disturbing 
or disastrous, but a drop of 23 wings in the 
goal can be disastrous. For this reason it 
is important that the appropriate goal be re- 
established so that the coordinated progress 
of all the elements can be resumed, 

In closing I want to thank the officers 
and the members of the. Aero. Club of. 
Washington for the honor you have just 
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bestowed upon me. Tou and I. and all 
the people of this country who have worked 
toward building American airpower, have 
come a long way together. We have a long 
way yet to go. 


Address of Mr. J. Sayles Leach 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. LYLE, IR. 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1953 


Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, every young 
American ought to be daily conscious of 
his opportunities for service and ad- 
vancement under our American system 
of government. 

J. Sayles Leach, only a few years ago 
was a typical American farm boy, To- 
day he is chief executive officer of the 
‘Texas Co., one of our great corporations, 
and only recently he was awarded a doc- 
tor's degree by Baylor University, an out- 
standing institution of higher learning. 
I amr proud, and I want all of young 
America to be proud of its Government 
and the accomplishments of its people. 
I, therefore, under unanimous consent, 
include excerpts from a short speech Mr. 
Leach made in Waco on the occasion of 
the presentation of his doctor’s degree: 

Dr, White, distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen, 42 years ago I first came to 
this campus as a freshman from my grand- 
father’s farm near Allen, Tex. Little did I 
dream when I was working in the fields there, 
or when I was a student here, that I would 
ever be signally honored by this great uni- 
versity. Naturally I was surprised and flat- 
tered when Dr. White wrote me that I was to 
be awarded a doctor’s degree, 

„ * * * * 


Mr. President, I am deeply sensible of the 
great honor this day brings to me, not only 
because of the love we all bear our alma 
mater, but also the memories of youth which 
for each of us are proud and wonderful to 
cherish. 

I was thinking even more of Baylor’s great 
heritage, and of the place it has made for 
itself. 

Eighteen forty-five was a memorable year. 
It was the year when the Republic of Texas, 
which for 9 years had maintained its inde- 
pendence, by its own free choice became one 
of the United States. It was the year of the 
organization of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention, in Atlanta. And, as we all know, 
it was the year that saw Baylor founded. 

The generation that brought Texas first, 
independence, and then, Statehood, includ- 
ing the heroes of those early struggles, was 
the generation that laid the foundation of 
higher education in Texas. And the very 
cornerstone of that foundation was Baylor. 

Baylor's fame is not restricted to Texas 
and this country. For Baylor, over more than 
a century, has poured forth a stream of life 
to all quarters of the globe, a stream that 
has diffused itself into almost every con- 
structive level of human activity. 

In our own time, the eloquent voices of 
such preachers of righteousness as George W. 
McDaniel, B. H. Carroll, Lee R. Scarborough, 
and George W. Truett (and a hundred others) 
have moved the hearts of men not alone in 
our own land, but in the far corners of 
earth. In South America, for example, the 
name of William Buck Bagby is still remem- 
bered in Brazil, the land of the Southern 
Cross, where truly his works do follow him. 


Baylor men in our own Government have 
ranked as statesmen, some with recognized 
international stature. I hardly need recall 
to you such names as Pat Neff, Albert Burle- 
son, Tom Connally, and the late, great Chief 
Justice of our Supreme Court, Judge James 
P. Alexander. Nor do we forget the Baylor 
men of a new generation who assumed posi- 
tions of leadership, national in scope—such, 
among others, as Dr. White, our president, 
and the Honorable Prick DANIEL, our junior 
United States Senator. 

In every time of conflict, Baylor men have 
been in the front rank of those who have 
sprung to arms for State and Nation. They 
have fought on many fields, and have ac- 
quitted themselves with honor, on land, sea, 
in the air, and as chaplains. Some of them 
lie in alien earth, some in their native soil, 
while others wait the resurrection in the 
depths of the sea. I could recall many 
names, familar and dear to us all; yet re- 
frain from speaking them, since all are 
worthy of our equal and unstinted affection 
and honor, 

Tomorrow is Memorial Day. It is there- 
fore fitting that we all humbly pay tribute 
to our honored Baylor dead, who gave up 
themselves, their individual hopes and 
dreams, for God and country. Our prayer 
is, that we may so live that their sacrifice 
will not have been in vain. 

There have been vast changes in the world 
of the 20th century since that day in 1915 
when I stepped up to receive my bachelor’s 
degree from the revered hand of our great 
president, Samuel Palmer Brooks. None of 
us then could have predicted the mighty 
convulsions that have shaken humankind in 
the intervening years. 

Yet I think that in full justice it needs to 
be said that Baylor, as well as any academic 
institution on earth, and better than most, 
prepared its sons and daughters in heart and 
mind to meet the strains and stresses, the 
emergencies and dilemmas, that have come 
upon us. 

Perhaps it is this, preeminently, that 
makes Baylor a beacon whose light shines 
out to all the world. Here, the mind and 
heart are not disjoined. The educated man 
is not merely the man who knows his own 
field of study; he is the man in whom knowl- 
edge is joined with character. 

For, if our generation's hard experience 
has proved anything, it has proved this one 
truth conclusively: that knowledge can be 
dangerous rather than beneficent unless it 
is in the hands of those who can employ it 
with responsibility and restraint. Power can 
be evil in evil hands or good in good hands. 
The good life is the life of the well-rounded 
man in whom intelligence and integrity are 
inseparately fused. 

Because our Baylor University understands 
this profound truth, and weaves it into the 
fabric of the life of its sons and daughters, 
it has become in our times as a "city set upon 
a hill, which cannot be hid.” Therefore, re- 
membering all these things, I am at once 
humble and proud that our great university 
has decided to honor me, one of the least of 
its many sons. 


Settlement of Claims Before War Claims 


Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN J. DEMPSEY 
OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1953 
Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, I seek 


the indulgence of this honorable body 
while I bring to its attention a situation 
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which is working unnecessary and un- 
justified hardship upon thousands of 
former prisoners of war in our country 
who are entitled to payment under the 
terms of Public Law 303 of the 82d Con- 
gress for enforced labor and inhumane 
treatment to which they were subjected 
to enemy prison camps during World 
War II. Under terms of that legislation 
nearly 117,000 claims have been filed 
by former prisoners of war with the War 
Claims Commission. However, payment 
of claims was discontinued on May 22, 
1953, after approximately 60,000 had 
been paid, because sufficient funds had 
not been transferred by the Alien Prop- 
erty Office to the War Claims Commis- 
sion for the payment of further claims. 
Under the terms of Public Law 303 it 
was stipulated that such transfer should 
be made from former enemy funds 
vested in that office and payment to the 
former prisoners of war should be made 
from those funds in accordance with 
the terms of the Geneva Prisoner-of- 
War Convention. 

There are now approximately 57,000 
former prisoners of war or their surviv- 
ing dependents whose claims have been 
or are now being adjudicated by the 
War Claims Commission and who are 
awaiting payment. Under the terms of 
H. R. 5741, which has been reported out 
by the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, it is provided that 
authorization by the Congress be given 
the Attorney General to transfer imme- 
diately a sum not in excess of $60 million 
to the Treasury of the United States to 
be made available for the War Claims 
Commission to complete the payment of 
these prisoner-of-war claims. Funds to 
be transferred are derived from alien 
property vested in him. 

This measure is in actuality a substi- 
tute for H. R. 4873, which I introduced 
on April 27, 1953, and which made sub- 
stantially the same provisions. The 
only changes made are of a minor na- 
ture in the language of the bill. 

I urge the earliest possible action on 
this legislation because of the delay I 
experienced in the 2d session of the 82d 
Congress in obtaining enactment of Pub- 
lic Law 303. That bill was introduced 
by me on April, 13, 1951. It was not 
enacted and approved until April 9, 1952, 
nearly a year after its introduction. This 
long delay was due to obstructionist tac- 
tics used by certain selfish interests that 
were seeking payment of other types of 
claims from these funds, without regard 
to the rights of the former prisoners of 
war. The obstruction was so effective 
that it was necessary for me to place a 
discharge petition on the Clerk’s desk 
to bring the legislation out of committee. 
Only when it was apparent that the re- 
quired 218 signatures would be affixed 
did the committee report the bill out. 

The original bill was passed by the 
House without a dissenting vote and re- 
ceived immediate unanimous Senate con- 
currence. That certainly proves the 
Congress recognizes the justice of the 
claims of the former prisoners of war or 
their surviving dependents under the 
terms of the Geneva Convention. 

These boys or their surviving depend- 
ents had waited 5 long years for the Con- 
gress to take the necessary action to see 
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that justice was done. Now more than 
50,000 of them, who have waited an ad- 
ditional year, cannot receive the pay- 
ment to which they are entitled until 
this new legislation is enacted. We cer- 
tainly should not delay that action and 
contribute further to the negligence of 
which these boys have been the victims. 

In the past efforts have been made, as 
I have pointed out, to delay this legis- 
lation. We know the sources of the 
obstruction. We know that they are sel- 
fish and resourceful, It is quite likely 
that they may seek by amendment to 
further obstruct this legislation. There- 
fore, I urge this House to take the neces- 
Sary action on this bill as promptly as 
possible and to prevent any amendment 
being made which would defeat its true 
purpose. 

By the unanimous vote in both the 
House and the Senate given the original 
legislation the Congress expressed the in- 
tention to see that these former prisoners 
of war were given priority of payment 
from the funds of the enemy nations. 
Other types of claims were made sec- 
ondary. I believe the Congress has not 
altzred its opinion in this regard. 

This bill does not appropriate any 
money. It does not authorize the ex- 
penditure of $1 of taxpayers’ money. It 
merely gives the Attorney General the 
authority he desires to make the transfer 
of funds. It merely safeguards his ac- 
tion. The money which this legislation 
authorizes to be transferred is intended 
to relieve the hardship which many of 
the former prisoners of war or their sur- 
viving dependents are enduring because 
of our delay. I cannot believe that any 
Member of this honorable body desires 
to be a party to or wishes to condone 
further delay. . 

The further fact that about one-half 
of the former prisoners of war who are 
entitled to this payment already have 
been paid and the other half is awaiting 
payment until we take this action, puts 
us in the position of being justly accused 
of discrimination against those who have 
not been paid in event we now fail to act 
without delay. It is for that reason that 
I urge upon all of you the earliest pos- 
sible consideration and enactment of 
H. R. 5741. 


Twenty-fifth Anniversary of Yeshiva 
University Women’s Organization 


— 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1953 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, appended 
is an address by the Honorable Charles 
H. Silver, a trustee of Yeshiva University, 
a member of New York City’s Board of 
Education and a distinguished New 
Yorker, at the 25th anniversary lunch- 
eon of the Yeshiva University Women’s 
Organization at the Hotel Waldorf-As- 
toria in New York: 

I consider it a distinguished honor to ad- 
dress you today on the occasion at the silver 


anniversary of the women’s division of 
Yeshiva University. It was just about 25 
years ago that the Yeshiva University 
emerged as an educational institution in 
this great city of ours, and I recall it, as if 
it were only yesterday, the laying of the 
cornerstone of the present main building of 
Yeshiva, which I was privileged to attend. 

Twenty-five years, as measured in terms of 
time, is but a fleeting second in the existence 
of our known civilization. It must therefore 
be gratifying that in so brief a span Yeshiva 
should have made such rapid and successful 
strides in the world of education, and indeed, 
in the cultural life of our community. I 
would say that this progress has been little 
short of miraculous when we come to look at 
the long record of our educational institu- 
tions in this country. 

I need not dwell, at a gathering of this 
kind, on the achievements of Yeshiva Uni- 
versity. You are all familiar with them. 
But I should like to say just a word about 
your organization, for you have been such 
a vital and constructive part of the forces 
which contributed to the development of 
Yeshiva during the past quarter of a cen- 
tury. 

As you know, the people of our faith cele- 
brated the other day the feast of Shavuoth. 
It commemorates, among other things, the 
time when the Jews received the Torah. As 
part of our traditional ritual we read in the 
Torah the story of Ruth, one of the noblest 
expressions of devotion in all the history of 
mankind. The words of Ruth “Where thou 
goest, I shall go, thy people shall be my 
people” have been read and spoken by mil- 
lions throughout the centuries. 

These words of Ruth, addressed to her 
mother-in-law Naomi, sum up in a simple 
phrase the very essence of compassionate 
love, fine courage and unflagging devotion 
that must inspire in us the noblest feelings. 
And so when I was invited to speak to you 
here, I was reminded of Ruth and of the 
sentiments which she expressed with such 
earnestness and humility. She had that 
spirit of devotion which you, as members 
of the Women’s Council have—that determi- 
nation to give of your time, energies and 
talents to Yeshiva, and I want to tell you 
as a trustee of Yeshiva that we are mighty 
proud of you. 

You, who do so much toward the main- 
tenance of students, you who minister to 
their wants and help them with their per- 
sonal problems, you who bring to many of 
these poor but highly deserving young men 
that spirit of sympathetic understanding, I 
say to you now, you may be proud of your 
work and I hope and pray that you will grow 
stronger in your efforts to aid members of 
the student body with their many personal 
problems in the days ahead. 

Nevertheless, I do not think that we 
should be surprised. After all, you have a 
background of motherhood that is tradi- 
tional with our people. To us, the home 
always centered around mother. She was 
our adviser, she held out the hand of devo- 
tion and spoke with the voice of comfort 
when we needed it most. To us, motherhood 
was something to be honored and revered. 
She instilled in us a love of home, she held 
up the torch of clean and honorable living. 

In a broad sense, that is what you are 
doing as members of the women's council of 
Yeshiva University. You seek no rewards. 
You do not want honor and words of praise; 
you desire only to bring a measure of solace 
and happiness to these young men who turn 
to you at a time when they need the sooth- 
ing hand of motherhood. The hundreds 
that you have made happy throughout the 
years shall never forget you. They will 
think of you as good-will ambassadors from 
those who are responsible for the adminis- 
tration of this institution of learning. 

As a member of the board of education, 
I have, during the past year, been in a better 
position to observe at closer hand more than 
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most people the methods and policies of our 
board, in connection with the operation 
of our vast public-school system. While 
we have not attained perfection, I think that 
we have a system that is greater than any 
other similar body in the world. We have 
over 40,000 teachers, nearly a million pupils, 
and our budget is approximately $300 mil- 
lion. 

I think you will grant ‘that we are con- 
stantly challenged by the most baffling prob- 
lems, and I want to say for the record— 
especially at an occasion of this kind which 
is clearly allied with education—that, by 
and large, our professional staff is doing a 
splendid job for the city’s children. Let 
those who are inclined to find fault bear in 
mind that our system must guide children 
of every race, color, and creed, a great many 
of whom come from diversified racial and 
religious strains. Under the circumstances, 
I feel that a very difficult job is being done 
with skill and understanding. 

It is not possible to compare the public- 
school system with Yeshiva University. The 
students at Yeshiva receive specialized train- 
ing and instruction and, in some instances, 
I imagine, personal direction. Obviously, we 
cannot do this in a public-school system 
such as we have in New York City. But the 
fact remains that Yeshiva is a component of 
the overall educational system in our city; 
it is a strong link in the chain of institu- 
tions, both private and public, which has 
made New York one of the leading centers 
of culture and learning in the world, al- 
though our city is only 150 years old. That 
is our record; we New Yorkers are justitied, 
I believe, in speaking of it with genuine 
enthusiasm and pardonable pride. 

And so on this 25th birthday of your 
organization, I want to extend to you my 
personal greetings and those of my fellow 
members of the board of trustees of Yeshiva 
University. You have walked with sturdy 
steps along a path that was not always easy 
to traverse. But you have always held up 
the light of encouragement, and now you 
are about to continue the next phase of your 
journey during the coming 25 years. It is 
scarcely necessary to predict that the good 
you have done in the past will be doubled 
and even trebled in the future. 

Another outstanding event is about to 
take place in the very near future—I should 
say, specifically June 22—when we will honor 
a great educator by gathering at a public 
function which will mark his 10th anniver- 
sary as president of Yeshiva University—the 
distinguished scholar, educator, administra- 
tor, Dr. Samuel Belkin. 

American Jews must experience a feeling 
of deep satisfaction and warmth over the 
growth of Yeshiva University and the fact 
that at its head is a man who has given of 
himself without restraint in performing his 
duties as the administrator of this institu- 
tion. We American Jews realize, I am sure, 
that under his guidance the faculty at 
Yeshiva have taught the principles of our 
faith, the philosophy of our great sages and 
teachers, and have blended these teachings 
with the ideas and ideals of our great Ameri- 
can democracy. Not only has Yeshiva pro- 
duced students thoroughly learned and pre- 
pared to take up the daily problems that 
confronted them but Yeshiva also has among 
its honorary alumni some of the greatest 
scientists, teachers, and members of the 
judiciary of our time. 

It is my hope that you will join us in 
paying honor to Dr. Belkin. Nothing would 
be more appropriate than to have the mem- 
bers of the women’s division attend this very 
auspicious occasion in large numbers, 

May I close by again telling you how happy 
I am to be here; and now that you are safely 
headed toward your golden anniversary, í 
want to extend to you my sincere good 
wishes. More power to you, and a happy 
birthday. Thank you, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY A. FINE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1953 


Mr. FINE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include herein 
a speech delivered by me before the 
Democratic county committee of Ontario 
County at Geneva, N. Y., on June 18, 
1953: 

STATE OF THE UNION, JUNE 1953 

(By Hon, SIDNEY A. FINE, of New York) 


It is a pleasure as well as a privilege for 
me to come here to talk to you under the 
auspices of our State committee and your 
county committee to bring you up to date 
on the state of the Union. In the past 4 
years I have come to know this beautiful 
Finger Lakes region through frequent visits 
to my son at Cornell University. Each visit 
has renewed my delight in the natural 
beauties of your land, your sky, your farms 
and lakes, and the people who live here. 

Then, too, it is an unusual opportunity 
for me—a resident of the Bronx—to talk here 
in upstate New York. We city Democrats 
have not been listened to of late, particu- 
larly when we came up to Albany. Recently, 
the governor has been coming down to our 
city, telling us how much we should pay for 
rent, subway fares, and real-estate taxes. 
Many of us in the city feel that he acted 
highhandedly, in a manner which advanced 
the interests of the bondholders and the real- 
estate operators at the expense of the great 
majority of hard-working citizens who pay 
rent and ride the subways in our city. 

The governor's actions demonstrate in 
painful actual practice the basic pringiples 
and philosophy of the Republican Party, 
namely, to protect and promote the interests 
of big business, banks, and real-estate own- 
ers, and to oppose as socialistic any measure 
designed to improve the health, welfare, and 
opportunities of the vast majority of the 
people. 

The Republicans know that they could 
not be elected on such a platform, so they 
disguise their intentions in several ways. 
Their grant of special benefits to big busi- 
ness, bankers, and real-estate operators they 
call encouragement of private enterprise and 
individual initiative. Their opposition to 
health, welfare, education, social security, 
and public-housing programs they call as- 
sistance to creeping socialism. At the same 
time they promise to continue the sound 
social and welfare programs of the New 
Deal and the Fair Deal, and even to expand 
them by better and more efficient and eco- 
nomical administration of these measures. 
Once in office, however, they sabotage these 

grams in two ways: (1) Through strangu- 
lation by tightening the purse strings; and 
(2) by appointing the most hostile critics 
to administer these agencies. I recommend 
that you get a copy of the August 1953 issue 
of the New Democratic Digest and read espe- 
cially the article entitled “How To Kill the 
New Deal Without Leaving Fingerprints.” 

In many fields of governmental interest 
or activity the pattern has been the same, 
namely, fair words not matched by deeds 
or accompanied by reactionary deeds. 

On several important issues the Republican 
Party has been split, with the President and 
his advisers urging a course which some 
Republican congressional leaders openly op- 
pose or silently ignore. As a result, the 
Republican Party stands on both sides or on 
all sides of some of the important issues 
of the day. This is the great failure of the 


Republican Party today—a failure of re- 
sponsibility and a failure of leadership in 
carrying out many of the liberal and pro- 
gressive policies to which it pledged itself 
during the presidential election campaign 
of 1952. A successful truce in Korea may 
raise President Eisenhower's popularity to 
new heights, but his troubles with the Con- 
gress will be many times multiplied. The 
President faces rough going. The economy- 
minded Congressmen may well use the situ- 
ation to diminish foreign aid to a point 
where its effectiveness will be destroyed. 
Already Defense Secretary Wilson is worried 
about the desire of the Congress to make 
drastic cuts in the defense budget. He 
urged the Senate Appropriations Committee 
not to reduce his military budget any fur- 
ther because, as he warned, “The war isn't 
over even though the shooting stops in 
Korea.” The Senate also now has before 
it a measure aimed at curbing the Presi- 
dent's treatymaking power. 

In comparing the administrations of the 
Democratic Party and the Republican Party, 
it is clear from their deeds that the New 
Deal and the Fair Deal have, since January 
20, 1953, given away to the Big Deal. If I 
were a Republican candidate running for 
office at this particular moment, I would 
be embarrassed by what the Republican 
Party has done in favor of big business and 
against the interest of the*average citizen. 

TIDELANDS OIL GIVEAWAY 

One campaign pledge the Republicans 
promptly redeemed was the one enacting the 
bill giving away the offshore oil. Three 
times the Supreme Court said that this oil 
belonged to all the people in all the 48 
States, but the Republicans gave it away to 
3 States on the flimsy pretext that their his- 
toric marine boundaries extended out to 
sea for many miles. Compared to this vast 
oil reserve, estimated at between forty 
and three hundred billion dollars, Teapot 
Dome is insignificant. We might have used 
this oil for national defense purposes, or 
acquired sufficient royalties to help pay for 
Federal aid to education, or roads, or to re- 
duce the public debt, or even to balance the 
budget. In the case of timber on Federal 
lands, the law now gives the States a royalty 
of 334% percent of the value of timber cut by 
logging companies. But we gave away un- 
counted riches in oil to 3 States without 
getting anything in return. 


OTHER GIVEAWAYS 


The offshore oil giveaway has set the trend 
for many other valuable public properties 
which it is proposed to transfer to private 
ownership. These include the public lands, 
the grazing rights, the timber rights, and 
the water and power development rights. 
Former President Hoover proposed the sale 
of some federa!'y owned hydroelectric dams. 
Apparently he cares little for the fact that 
the 80th Congress renamed the former Boul- 
der Dam as Hoover Dam. Secretary of Inte- 
rior McKay has proposed that private utilities 
be allowed to develop future hydroelectric 
power by building dams on river sites such as 
the Snake River. These limited-purpose 
dams will not make use of the full potential 
of the river, nor will they develop the region 
by irrigation and conservation. To transfer 
any of these dams or the river sites to pri- 
vate utilities would be a national calamity, 
for they would stand in the way of full de- 
velopment and use of the sites, while milking 
the people by exorbitant charges for power. 

Other proposed giveaways include the fed- 
erally owned synthetic-rubber plants, the 
pilot plants for extracting oil from coal, and 
the industrial uses of atomic energy. We 
need to warn the people that they will lose 
these priceless natural resources unless they 
make known their opposition in terms which 
will force the Republicans to stop these 
grabs. The Big Deal now also includes the 
giveaway deal and the come-and-get-it deal. 
The Republicans want to give away, in fact, 
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just about everything that belongs to the 
people. 
INTEREST RATES 

As further proof of its preference for, big 
business, the Republicans have deliberately 
set out to make money scarce by increasing 
interest rates on the public debt, on private 
commercial transactions and on mortgage 
loans to veterans and under the Federal 
housing program. They never mentioned 
this in the presidential campaign, because 
it would have lost them the votes of the 
majority of the people who would be hurt 
by increased interest rates on the money 
they borrow for their homes or their busi- 
nesses. There was no need to increase in- 
terest rates, since banks, insurance com- 
panies, and other investors were oversupplied 
with funds seeking investment. The ad- 
ministration sought to give the illusion that 
investors were unwilling to lend money at 
prevailing interest rates, but that simply is 
not so. This is the big grab that will enrich 
the bankers, the insurance magnates, and 
the stockholders in banks and insurance 
companies, which are not making any move 
to share part of this windfall with their de- 
positors and policyholders. 

The Federal debt is now around $265 bil- 
lion, most of which will have to be refinanced 
eventually. An increase of three-fourths of 
1 percent in interest on each $1 billion re- 
financed—as the Treasury did recently— 
would mean an eventual increase of $1 bil- 
lion to $2 billion interest on the public debt 
annually. The Cadillac crusade, so named 
to emphasize the special interests now in 
control of the administration, has mort- 
gaged America for 30 years with bonds that 
pay out 3% percent. This means that for 
every $2 billion borrowed, the taxpayer will 
have to repay $1,975,000,000. 

The private debt now amounts to $330 
billion. An increase of 1 percent in interest 
would cost the consumers 63.3 billion more 
annually. : 

On mortgages guaranteed by the Veterans’ 
Administration, the rate has been officially 
raised from 4 to 4½ percent. On mortgages 
insured by the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration, the rate has been officially hiked 
from 4½ to 4½ percent, making the Federal 
Housing Administration rate 5 percent, when 
the extra one-half percent for insurance is 
added, On conventional mortgages—with no 
Government guarantees—rates are well into 
the 5½ to 6 percent range, and in some spots 
around the country, 7 and 8 percent charges 
are back. When you sell your house you 
will lose the lowest insurances on the mort- 
gage you now have and you must count on a 
higher mortgage charge as part of the price 
that you will pay. 

To the veteran, the farmer, the business- 
man, and other borrowers, hard money and 
high interest rates mean greatly increased 
costs of living and doing business. It de- 
creases the purchasing power available to 
buy the products which our farms and fac- 
tories offer for sale. This tightening of 
credit is bound to bring on a serious eco- 
nomic recession, just as the Republican 
Party’s tight credit and high interest policies 
in the 1920’s eventually brought on the de- 
pression of 1929. 

APPOINTMENTS, PATRONAGE, AND CIVIL SERVICE 

Career civil servants were repeatedly as- 
sured that they have nothing to fear from a 
Republican administration. But a scientist 
was fired from the Bureau of Standards be- 
cause he was not sufficiently objective to 
see any value in a battery additive which he 
repeatedly found valueless. Hundreds of 
career employees are being reclassified out 
of their jobs on the ground that they are 
policymakers. About 1,700 completed ex- 
aminations for postmaster positions are be- 
ing scrapped and new examinations ordered. 
Obviously the only purpose of the new exam- 
ination is to make sure that only Republi- 
cans pass the examination, otherwise the new 
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examinations would be unnecessary. Under 
the new security order any employee can be 
fired for unreliability or untrustworthiness 
upon very vague standards. Appeal from the 
agency head's action is abolished for every 
one, even for veterans. 

By these and other devices, the adminis- 
tration is firing thousands of career em- 
ployees to create vacancies for the party 
faithful. The administration is turning the 
career civil service into a spoils system to 
satisfy the demands of party workers for jobs 
as rewards for party service. 

The Republicans have appointed several 
outspoken opponents to administer agencies 
charged with the execution of policies which 
they have opposed. This is an effective way 
to kill off programs which they dare not 
propose to Congress for repeal, at least until 
they have been completely discredited 

h misadministration contrary to the 
spirit and intent of the original laws. 
Among agencies subjected to this treatment 
are: 


1. Albert Cole to top housing post—an ex- 
Congressman from Kansas, a foe of public 
housing who voted against the Public Hous- 
ing Act. 

2. Joseph E. Talbot to Tariff Commis- 
sion—ex-Congressman from Connecticut 
voted against 1945 extension of Reciprocal 
Trade Act. 

8. Edward Howlay to Federal Trade Com- 
mission—an opponent of fair trade laws. 

4. Kenton E. Cravens to head RFC—he 
favors abolishing the RFC. 

5. A. D. Marshall as Social Security Con- 
sultant—he called social security a Fabian- 
Socialist product and a “hydra-headed mon- 
ster.” 

6. C. B. Funder Burk, acting manager, 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation, form- 
erly manager of a fire and hail insurance 
company which sought to eliminate Federal 
insurance of crops against fire and hail. 

I give you now the present status of the 
legislation which the Republican adminis- 
tration sponsored for enactment. 


STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA AND HAWAIT 


An unequivocal promise to grant statehood 
to the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii re- 
mains unfulfilled. As to Alaska, the prom- 
ise was repudiated flatly, without reason, 
unless it be that the residents have voted 
Democratic in recent local elections, A bill 
to grant statehood to Hawail is pending but 
is not being pushed. 


IMMIGRATION 


During the presidential campaign both can- 
didates attacked the McCarran-Walter Im- 
migration Act as unfair, and promised to 
work for the elimination or modification of its 
discriminatory provisions. The President has 
asked the Congress to amend the immigra- 
tion law, but the Republican leaders in the 
Congress have ignored the request, and it 
looks like nothing will be done. Here is an 
example of what I mean by lack of responsi- 
bility and lack of leadership. The Repub- 
lican leaders in Congress ignore their respon- 
sibilities as leaders of that party by failing 
to act upon the President's request for 
changes in the immigration law. The Presi- 
dent fails to exercise his leadership of the 
Republican Party and the entire country by 
failing to rally the people of the country 
behind his move for liberalization of the im- 
migration laws. And so another measure for 
the public benefit languishes because the 
President did not furnish the leadership 
needed to put it across. 


ECONOMY, A BALANCED BUDGET, AND TAX 
REDUCTION 

The most emphatic single plank in the 
Republican platform of 1952 was economy 
in Federal expenditures and reduction of 
taxes from their present burdensome levels. 
This was to be achieved through efficiency and 
business methods and elimination of waste. 
But the new administration soon found that 


Federal expenditures could not be reduced by 
the application of any of efficiency. 
They found that only 12 percent of Federal 
expenditures had no direct or indirect con- 
nection with our past or present national 
defense activities. That 12 percent had been 
squeezed dry and could not be cut further 
without eliminating or impairing essential 
services of the Government. 

The President and his advisers faced up to 
their responsibilities and said that the budget 
could not be materially reduced, and that 
taxes could not be reduced until a balanced 
budget was in sight. Therefore, the Presi- 
dent asked for extension of the excess-profits 
tax on corporations which is scheduled to 
expire on June 30. But so far the economy 
bloc in the Congress is fighting its extension. 


LABOR, TAFT-HARTLEY LAW REVISION 


During the campaign, the Republicans said 
that they favored revision of the Taft-Hart- 
ley law to make it fair for both employers 
and employees. Although several changes 
were proposed by committees which studied 
the subject, nothing has come of it so far. 
The probabilities are that nothing ever will 
come of it, since the President has not de- 
manded it, and Senator Tarr has indicated 
that he sees no need for any serious changes 
in the labor law. Recently, Senator H. ALEX- 
ANDER SMITH, chairman of the Senate Labor 
Committee, publicly stated that it is un- 
likely that Congress will complete action this 
year on a labor bill. 


PUBLIC HOUSING 


On paper, the Republicans favor public 
housing for slum clearance and for low-in- 
come families. But the House rejected the 
President's request for appropriations to con- 
tinue the public housing program, and, so 
far, the Senate has not done anything about 
it. 

EXTENSION OF SOCIAL SECURITY 


The promise to extend social security cov- 
erage to several million people has not been 
kept. The newly created Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare is reducing 
its services to the people in the fields of edu- 
cation and health. It has yielded to the 
American Medical Association and dropped 
its plan to provide adequate medical and 
hospital service to all the people at prices 
which they can afford to pay. The Federal 
Commissioner of Education resigned in pro- 
test against cuts in appropriations which pre- 
vented the continuance of a minimum ade- 
quate educational program for children. 
The glibly promised extension of social se- 
curity now must await a year of study. 


AGRICULTURE 


In 1952 the Republicans repeatedly prom- 
ised to continue existing legislation and poli- 
cies designed to support farm commodity 
prices at parity. After its inauguration, the 
new administration did nothing to support 
falling farm commodity prices. Secretary 
Benson was lukewarm towards the entire 
farm commodity price support program. And 
when price supports were finally extended, 
the interest rate on commodity loans was 
raised, thus increasing the cost of the price 
support program to farmers. The adminis- 
tration is even now undermining the farm 
commodity price support program by its 
attitude that it is time for a change so that 
farming will no longer be a “haven” for those 
who are not efficient at it, meaning, of course, 
those who need commodity price supports. 

The Republicans have stated, and you have 
read it in the newspapers, that it isn't fair 
to compare the Republican administration 
in the last 4 months with the first 4 mont 
of the Roosevelt or even the 4 months of the 
Truman administretion, because the eco- 
nomic situation was different when Roosevelt 
took office from what it was when Eisen- 
hower took office. What the Republicans are 
really saying is that when the Democrats 
took office, the country was in a very deep 
depression. The Republican administra- 
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tions had brought the economy down to a 
new low ebb. Now, in contrast, after 20 
years of Democratic rule, the people never 
had it better, and we are blessed with a 
high level of prosperity. We thank the Re- 
publicans for making this point very clear 
to the American people. 

The difference in philosophy between the 
Republicans and the Democrats becomes 
very clear as time marches on. The Repub- 
licans feel that big business must be taken 
care of first and in that way the average citi- 
zen might be taken care of; whereas the 
Democrats feel that the little fellow ought 
to be taken care of first, and with his 
standard of living bettered, then business 
itself will reap the benefit. Everything that 
has happened points to that end, and his- 
tory has proved that it is always during a 
Democratic administration that prosperity 
reigns. 

We cannot help the American people if 
they don’t help themselves. As Presi- 
dent Truman has stated after the defeat of 
one of the great candidates put forth by the 
Democratic Party, Adlai Stevenson, of Ii- 
nois, “It is just too bad that there weren't 
a greater number of ‘little fellows’ who knew 
how to vote right.” In other words, the 
Republican promises of the campaign fooled 
the American people into believing that the 
Republican Party was the friend of Mr. 
Average Citizen. But they have come to 
learn otherwise. It is our duty as Democrats 
interested in the plight of the little fellow 
to get out on the street corner and in the 
meeting hals and from the roof tops, if 
necessary, and bring home to the voter that 
if he wants the type of prosperity he enjoyed 
during the 20 years of Democratic rule, he 
must return to office his real friends who act 
rather than promise. 

The President appeared on a television pro- 
gram on June 3 with four members of his 
Cabinet in his first report to the people. It 
was the first such type of program on televi- 
sion. The President put on a good show—it 
was very entertaining and well arranged, but 
my own impression of what took place is best 
expressed by pointing out that the President 
and his Cabinet were still verbally embracing 
all of the New Deal policies, and they were 
still making promises to the American people 
that they would put into effect, at some time 
or other, most of the New Deal program. 

What the President did not make clear to 
the American people was that the most im- 
portant people in our Government are the 
chairmen of the standing committees of both 
the House and the Senate. These chairmen, 
now Republicans, because the Republican ad- 
ministration is in control, belong to the re- 
actionary conservative group of the Republi- 
can Party, and they do not see eye to eye with 
the President on these Fair Deal policies. 
Even though the President may wish to as- 
sert himself, the Congress so far has not co- 
operated with him. What the President must 
do in order to accomplish his program, if he 
is sincere, is to assert himself as a forceful, 
militant leader, letting the Congress know 
that he is the President, and, if need be, go 
to the people to have them pressure the Con- 
gress to effectuate his program. What has 
been lacking up to now is this assertiveness 
and leadership on the part of the President. 
A cogent illustration is the complete refusal 
of the chairman of the powerful House Ways 
and Means Committee to report for House 
consideration the President’s proposed ex- 
tension of the excess-profits tax. 

The record shows that the President does 
not control the Republicans in Congress. In 
both the House and the Senate they have 


ne, deferred action on “must” legislation, which 


they had previously agreed to enact, includ- 
ing the Hawaiian State bill, the Taft-Hartley 
revision, the St. Lawrence seaway, and the 
extension and enlargement of social-security 
coverage, including a revision of the old-age 
insurance law. At the present time there is 
no major legislation which has been passed 
by the Congress, except appropriation bills, 
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which are necessary for the Government to 
function, and the giveaway tidelands bill. 
Every bit of legislation which is important 
to the people will be shelved and referred to 
commissions for study, a trick devised by the 
Republican Party for the purpose of delaying 
any action and, at the same time, avoiding 
criticism that nothing has been done. 

Many things to which the Republican Party 
has pledged itself are in the public interest. 
We Democratic Members of Congress support 
these measures for the good of the country. 
We put our country’s welfare above partisan 
political considerations. We do not intend 
to imitate the Republican conduct of the 
past 20 years when reckless opposition was 
standard procedure. When we think the 
President is wrong we will oppose him. But 
when we think he is right we will support 
him—as we have already done. Above all, we 
will try to do what is best not just for the 
Democratic Party but for the whole country. 

I am proud to be a Democrat and thankful 
that I have had a small part in helping our 
party prove that our American form of gov- 
ernment can be geared to the enactment of 
a legislative program for the full benefit of 
all Americans of whatever race, creed, or na- 
tionality, be they workers, farmers, business- 
men, or consumers. The Democratic Party 
has written a glorious page in the history of 
our country. As Democrats we cannot and 
will not permit the Republicans to destroy 
the hard won social gains of the past 20 
years. 


Has Congress Embarked on a Public-Be- 
Damned Policy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
my office has become so flooded with 
protests against the excess-profit tax 
that I may have to ask for an appropria- 
tion to build a warehouse for the inflow- 
ing mail and telegrams urging the death 
of this iniquitous, unfair, unjust, de- 
structive tax, a cancer on the economy 
of this country. 

Under leave to extend I am inserting 
just a few sample telegrams indicating 
public sentiment from all parts of the 
country: 

PITTSBURGH, PA., June 20, 1953. 
Hon. DANIEL A. REED, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Thanks for putting honest principles ahead 
of politics. To be honest this message is 
being paid for with 18-cent dollars. 


TRION, INC., 
E. W. MEYERS, 
President. 


— 


NEPons!T, N. Y., June 20, 1953. 
Representative DANIEL REED, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
I admire you for your courageous stand 
on the excess-profit tax which is putting 


small companies out of business. The Demo 


cratic administration for 20 years piled on 
taxes and never kept their promise to re- 
move them upon date of expiration. It is in- 
cumbent upon the Republican Party to keep 
their election promise. I hope that the 
meeting you had with the President today 
Will not sway you from doing your duty as 


you see it. God keep you in good health 
to enable you to carry on. 
Mrs. BLANCHE KLEINMAN. 
New York Ciry. 


New Yor«, N. Y., June 20, 1953. 
Hon, DANIEL A. REED, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Hope you stand firm in excess-profits-tax 
fight despite administration pressures and 
use every parliamentary maneuver possible 
to that end. I have voted Republican for 
26 years and am an enthusiastic Ike sup- 
porter but feel positive that excess-profits 
tax must die now for good of country, both 
from long-term and short-term points of 
view. 

WILLIAM BRADFORD ROBBINS. 


Norrotx, Va., June 21, 1953. 
Representative DANIEL REED, 

Republican Representative From New 
York, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: We trust your very friendly visit 
with the President has not changed your 
admirable stand against the extension of 
the unfair and confiscatory excess-profits 
tax against small business. Keep up your 
good work and don't compromise your po- 
sition. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD MACHINE & FOUNDRY 
Works, 
STEVEN RICHARD. 


Austin, TEX., June 20, 1953. 
Congressman REED, 
Chairman, House Ways and Means 
Committee, Washington, D. C.: 
Congratulations on your tenacious fight to 
lower income taxes and let excess-profits tax 
expire and thereby stimulate business and 
actually earn more taxes by increased pros- 
perity. Stick to your guns; hold it if the 
giveaway boys get their hands on any money 
it is all down the drain, for it has been amply 
demonstrated we cannot buy friendship or 
military aid from any nation on earth. If 
they must spend money make them build 
something for our boys to fight with. Stop 
the stupid handouts and you have the five 
billion for our Air Force or lower taxes. 
JOHN C. WILLIAMS. 


REDDING, CALIF., June 20, 1953. 
Representative Dan REED, 
House Office Building: 
Avoid depression, keep excess-profits tax 
in committee. Reduce taxes. 
Mr. and Mrs. JOHN R. KARDELL. 


Houston, TEX., June 18, 1953. 
DANIEL A. REED, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Sorry to say Young Progressive Business- 
men very disappointed by administration at- 
titude regarding excess-profits tax. Loss of 
revenue is not even proven but even if it is, 
same amount of legislative effort could have 
been directed toward increasing revenue 
from less destructive sources. 
P. CHARRIN, 
President, Perforating Guns Atlas Corp. 


Sr. Lovis Mo., June 18, 1953. 
Congressman DANIEL ALDEN REED, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Strongly urge that excess- profits tax be 
permitted to expire on June 30. Please re- 
fer to impact of law on Dazey Corp., de- 
scribed in letter to you from Robert Burnett 
dated February 24, 1953. 
Wm. E. GuNDELFINGER, 
President, Dazey Corp. 
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LaNSING, MicH., June 18, 1953. 
Hon. DAN REED, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We commend you for your determined 
stand on EPT. This tax is admittedly un- 
fair to small growth corporations. In the 
4 years used for tax base earnings we could 
not make adequate growth or profits be- 
cause the big corporations monopolized the 
steel supply leaving small manufacturers to 
depend on gray-market or high-priced ware- 
house stocks. As a result, the big corpora- 
tions profits in base years swelled to huge 
proportions, while the small corporation 
using steel in its products was starved in 
growth and profits. Now because of this 
unfair taxation, we are paying 72 percent 
tax while large corporations whose profits 
in the magic basic years were fattened by 
monopolizing the steel supply, are paying 
as little as 50 percent tax. We cannot pay 
in cash 72 percent of our earnings without 
endangering our very corporate existence. 
Large companies can sell securities and bor- 
row freely. A small company cannot. We 
hope this unjust discriminatory tax which 
is ruinous to small growth companies be 
allowed to die. We will send this wire to 
any list of individuals you may see fit to 
name. 

J. R. TRANTER, 
President, Tranter Manufacturing, Ine. 


EVANSTON, ILL., June 22, 1953. 
Hon. DANTEL A. REED, 
House Office Building: 

You are 100 percent right. The excess- 
profits tax should die and individual income 
taxes should be reduced July 1. Don't let 
the President or anyone else talk you out of 
this. 

Drwrrr EMERY, 
President, National Small-Business 
Men’s Association, 


ATLANTA, GA., June 22, 1953. 
DANIEL A. REED, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Approve your stand EPT 100 percent. This 
company started after war and practically 
all veterans. Nearly bankrupt during the 
base years, now trying to expand but EPT 
will not let us. Why keep a business from 
growing? Sure appreciate the job you are 
doing for us and hope you keep up the good 
work. Do not give in and let us down. 
THE MUNFORD Co., INC. 
DILLARD MUNFORD. 


Kansas Ciry, MO., June 22, 1953. 
Hon. DANIEL A. REED, 
Chairman, Ways and Means Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Any extension EPT would be tantamount 
to increasing taxes which all Republican can- 
didates solemnly promised to reduce. There- 
fore, if the Republican Party would strength- 
en and not weaken its position in 1954, taxes 
must come down now. 

The surest way to diminish spending is to 
diminish at its source that which is expenda- 
ble. That efficacious remedy applies as well 
to nations as to individual spendthrifts. 

The arguments you have adduced, growing 
out of your long years’ experience, are un- 
assailable. Big business can perhaps stand 
EPT, but the lesser business institutions have 
been crucified by it. 

My observations extend over many, many 
years, and I would say EPT is the corniest, 
most cockeyed, vicious, unjust, unfair piece 
of income legislation ever enacted by Con- 
gress. It induces waste and extravagance 
and, everything considered, is a very doubt- 
ful revenue producer. It is unsound in prin- 
ciple and economically, socially, morally, and 
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politically rotten. In the barbershops, clubs, 
on the street, and everywhere, I hear ex- 
pressions of disapproval of any extension. 
Your position is statesmanlike, solid, and 
righteous, and I Lope you will be pressed into 
no compromise. It will require heroic men 
to prevent the Republican Party from get- 
ting into a state (to use President Cleveland's 
expression) of innocuous desuetude, or per- 
haps even worse, to wit: New-Fair Deal habits 
of thinking and doing, taxwise. 
With assurances of my highest respect, 
Sincerely, 
Lester T. SUNDERLAND. 


— 


LEXINGTON, Kr., June 22, 1953. 
Congressman DANIEL REED, 

Chairman, House of Representatives 
Ways and Means Committee, 
Washington, D. C.: 

By all means keep your courage up on the 
excess-profits tax. Let it die once and for 
all, 

W. T. Loud. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., June 22, 1953. 
Representative DAN REED, 
Chairman, Ways and Means, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I hope you keep up your stand on the 
excess-profits tax. This is an unfair and un- 
just tax on small corporations with new and 
aggressive management. This tax does not 
bother many of the older corporations. If 
you have to do anything why not raise the 
corporation tax on all firms and cut out the 
excess-profits tax. 

TUBESALES, 
M. E. FRANKLIN, 
Former Vice President. 


TRENTON, N. J., June 22, 1953. 
DANIEL REED, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Every small-business man is watching your 
efforts with great interest it is our fervent 
hope that you will be successful in your 
battle against the EPT. 
Sincerest regards, 
D. & W. BLUEPRINT Co., 
JOSEPH D'ANNUNZIO. 


Iraca, N. Y. June 22, 1953. 
Hon. DANIEL A. REED, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The more I talk with business leaders the 
more evident it becomes that your stand on 
taxes is the right one. I'm all for you. 

J. A. MCCONNELL. 


— 


Sr. Lovis, Mo., June 22, 1953. 
Representative DANIEL A. REED, 
Chairman, Ways and Means Committee, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Keep up the good work fighting the excess - 


profits tax. 
O. Gorpon HxISS. 
Manager, Mayfair Hotel. 


HARTFORD, CONN., June 22, 1953. 
Representative DANIEL REED, 
House Office Building. 

Dear MR. REED; Again I wish to join hun- 
dreds of other manufacturers who are so 
badly hit by the excess-profits tax in thank- 
ing you for the wonderful fight you are 
making in our behalf. I hope that you, 
as our champion, win the good fight. If 
there is anything possibly that I can do to 
be of assistance to you I shall consider it 
a privilege to do so. Thank you again. 

WALTER E. Dirmars, 
President, Gray Manufacturing Co. 


Authors and Books Banned in Totalitarian 
Countries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1953 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I asked 
the Library of Congress if it had any in- 
formation on books banned by Hitler 
from the time he became Chancellor of 
Germany until the start of World War 
II. I also expressed interest in books 
banned by Mussolini, Tojo, and Stalin in 
the same period. Under unanimous con- 
sent, information submitted by the Li- 
brary of Congress is listed below. I trust 
that ours will not be the fate of Nazi 
Germany, Black Shirt Italy, Sabre- 
rattling Japan or, God-willing, Com- 
munist Russia. Long may our land be 
bright, with freedom’s holy light: 


AUTHORS AND Books BANNED IN TOTALITARIAN 
COUNTRIES 


At the burning of books in Berlin on May 
10, 1933, students destroyed under the aus- 
pices of the Nazi Government about 25,000 
volumes by the following authors: 

The Bible, Ernest Assirer, Peter Altenberg, 
Berthold Auerbach, Georg Bernhardt, Eduard 
Bernstein, Ivan Block, Ludwig Boerne, Moritz 
Bonn, Max Brod, Constantin Brunner, Mar- 
tin Buber, Hermann Cohen, Albert Einstein, 
Kurt Eisner, Arthur Eloesser, Lion Feucht- 
wanger, Sigmund Freud, Ludwig Fulda, Fritz 
Gundolf, Fritz Haber, Maximilian Harden, 
Heinrich Heine, Theodor Herzl, Moses Hess, 
Georg Himmel, Rudolph Hilferding, Magnus 
Hirschfield, Edmund Husserl, Hugo von Hof- 
mannsthal, Ludwig Jacobowski, Siegfried 
Jacobson, Helen Keller, Alfred Kerr, Ferdi- 
nand Lassalle, Moritz Lazarus, Emil Lederer, 
Max Liebermann, Samuel Lublinski, Emil 
Ludwig, Karl Marx, Felix Mendelssohn, Gia- 
como Meyerbeer, Hugo Munsterberg, Franz 
Oppenheimer, Hugo Preuss, Otto Rank, Ar- 
thus Schnitzler, Arnold Schoenberg, Upton 
Sinclair, Ludwig Stein, Heymann Steinthal, 
Carl Sternheim, Ernst Toller, Jacob Wasser- 
mann, Otto Weiniger, Franz Werfel, Theodor 
Wolff, Arnold Zweig, Stefan Zweig.“ 

Other writers, some or all of whose books 
were prohibited in Germany or who were 
compelled to flee from the country, Amer- 
icans as well as Germans, include these: 

Gustav Hertz, Heinrich Mann, Thomas 
Mann, Max Planck, Theodore Dreiser, Dr. A. 
Rosenberg, Alfred Doblin, Josef Roth, Ernst 
Glaeser, D. H. Lawrence, Klaus Mann, Erika 
Mann, Karl von Ossietzky, Max Reinhardt, 
Ferdinand Bruckner, Bruno Frank, Ernst 
Bloch, E. M. Remarque,“ Carl Faulhaber.“ 
H. Gauch, Sholom Asch, Maxim Gorki, Jack 
London, Ernest Hemingway, John Dos Passos, 
Leon Trotsky, Nikolai Lenin, Josef Stalin, 
Alfred Adler, Theodore Lessing, Henri Bar- 
busse, Judge Ben Lindsay." 

In Italy, toward the end of 1938, a com- 
mittee named by the Minister of Education 
decreed: “* * * All textbooks written en- 
tirely or in part by Jews must be immedi- 
ately withdrawn. 


i Nazism: An Assault on Civilization. 
Edited by Pierre Van Paassen and James 
Waterman Wise. New York, 1934: p. 94. 

Foreign Affairs, vol. 14, April 1936; p. 417. 

2 New Republic, Apr. 26, 1939; pp. 344-345. 

New York Times, Dec. 24, 1933; p. 11. 

ë New York Times, Mar. 14, 1934; p. 14, 

ë New York Times, Dec. 8, 1934; p. 8. 

Banned Books, by A. L. Haight. New York, 
1935; p. 83. 
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“As a result of the National Congress of 
Juvenile Literature held at Bologna last No- 
vember to discuss children’s books, there will 
be a complete exclusion of all importation 
of children’s books. One speaker declared: 
‘It is essential to bring books for children 
into harmony with the moral and artistic 
concepts of our time’.”* 

The banned list in Italy in 1939 “con- 
stitutes something of an index of modern 
classics. Jewish authors, in line with the 
Italians’ newly discovered race theory, are 
of course unacceptable. Banned works in- 
clude those of Jakob Wassermann, Sholem 
Asch, Franz Werfel, Emil Ludwig, Michael 
Gold, Arthur Schnitzler, Thomas Mann, 
Heinrich Mann, and others. Some of Agatha 
Christie's and Edgar Wallace's detective 
stories are on the list. 

So are George Sand’s Consuelo, Brantome's 
Dames Gallantes, H. G. Wells’ Marriage, Rob- 
ert Graves’ I, Claudius, and Casanova’s Mem- 
oirs, Some classics may be read but must 
not be sold on street stands or in open stores, 
The works of Ovid, Boccaccio, Rabelais, Vol- 
taire, and Edgar Allen Poe are among books 
having special dispensation.” 

In Japan, Americans whose books have 
been prohibited within her borders include: 
Upton Close, Challenge Behind the Face of 
Japan; Edgar Snow, Far Eastern Front; Harry 
Emerson Wildes, Japan in Crisis. 

As for Russia, Margaret P. Coleman, a 
librarian, has related: 

“We had an interview with Professor Mir- 
sky, of the University of Moscow, the au- 
thority on the history of Russian literature. 
He has apparently gone over heart and soul 
to the Communist interpretation. * * * He 
said, as we all know, that a writer who dis- 
agrees with the Communist ideology has no 
chance of getting published in Russia. But 
he would not admit that this need be a 
handicap to the genuine artist, giving Gorki 
as an example. * * * 

“To return to Moscow in July 1934, we 
asked him about the status of the old Rus- 
sian masters, Tolstoy, for instance, and about 
foreign authors in translation. He answered 
rather unsatisfactorily, unwilling to acknowl- 
edge that Tolstoy was now less known and 
appreciated in Russia than abroad. ‘We still 
read Tolstoy, but we have reevaluated him.’ 
As to foreign authors: ‘We do not prohibit 
translations of anything which is not defi- 
nitely anti-Marxian.’” (They show a par- 
tiality, among Americans, for Dreiser, Lewis, 
Jack London.) u 


Reporter Magazine Examines Air Force 
Cuts — Third of Three Articles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to insert in our Recorp the third in a 
series of three excellent articles from the 
Reporter of June 23, 1953. Preceding the 
articles is a short biography of the au- 
thor: 

Edwin L. Dale, Jr., tests the metabolism of 
our economy to see if we can stand the strain 


»The Publishers’ Weekly, Dec. 5, 1939; p. 


366. 

»The Publishers’ Weekly, Aug. 12, 1939; p. 
454. 
The China Weekly Review, Sept. 7, 1935. 

u Wilson Bulletin, vol. 10. Dec. 1935; pp. 
266-267. 
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of defending ourselves. Mr. Dale is a mem- 
ber of the Washington bureau of the New 
York Herald Tribune, specializing on eco- 
nomic subjects. 


The article follows: 

Can We Arrorp To KEEP STRONG? 
(By Edwin L. Dale, Jr.) 

Washington under the Republicans has 
been buzzing with an economic cliché: 

“We must see—clearly and steadily—just 
exactly what is the danger before us. It is 
more than merely a military threat. It has 
been coldly calculated by the Soviet leaders— 
by their military threat, they have hoped to 
force upon America and the free world an 
unbearable security burden leading to eco- 
nomic disaster. Communist guns, in 
this sense, have been aiming at an economic 
target no less than a military target.“ (Pres- 
ident Eisenhower in his radio speech to the 
Nation May 19.) 

“Confronted with a crisis, we hastened to 
protect it (the American way of life) from 
outside aggression without regard to cost in a 
feverish rush to preparedness. But we must 
not forget that our way of life is threatened, 
not from one, but from two sources at the 
same time. It can be lost just as completely 
by economic deterioration from within as by 
aggression from without.” (Secretary of the 
Treasury Humphrey in his speech to the 
Associated Press.) 

“This administration is striving for se- 
curity without bankruptcy.” (Representa- 
tive Dewey SHorT, Republican, of Missouri, 
chairman of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, after a White House conference.) 

“We believe that national security and 
national solvency are mutually dependent. 
The arms program should be reexamined in 
the light of economic capabilities.” (De- 
fense Secretary Wilson speaking to the 
Women's National Press Club.) 

‘The central theme is that the country will 
fuin itself economically if it takes on too 
great an arms program. The unfortunate 
thing about this basic assumption of Eisen- 
hower administration policymaking is that 
it means much less than it seems to mean 
and that it can be quite misleading. Yet 
it is sincerely believed not only by the high- 
est officials of the new administration but 
also, apparently, by some of the people who 
disagree with the administration about the 
level of security spending. For example: 

“Perhaps the projected of 143 
air wings is beyond the ability of the econ- 
omy to sustain. * * The Washington 
Post. 

“If worst comes to worst, who would not 
rather be a bankrupt American than an 
atom-bombed American, or a defeated Amer- 
isan?”—The Alsop brothers, after a long 
demonstration that our strength is inade- 
quate. 

So even those who argue most persuasively 
that defense is being cut back too much often 
fail to question the “economic” reasons for 
the cutback. They too have become captives 
of the prevailing assumption. 

i DISPOSABLE INCOME 


Before we are swept away by the cliché, 
let's take a closer look at just what the re- 
sponsible men in the Government think 
they mean when they warn of insolvency, 
bankruptcy, and disaster. Within the limits 
that are being discussed—no more than $10 
billion one way or the other—how sound is 
their analysis? 

There are two general ways in which an 
arms program can damage the basic health 
of a national economy. The first, the divi- 
sion-of-resources” approach, involves a low- 
ering of living standards because there sim- 
ply isn't enough real wealth left over, after 
the arms are built, to supply civilian wants. 

The lowering of living standards would 
show up partly as shortages of civilian 


fly metal goods. There is no 
prospect whatever now of such a result from 
any conceivable arms program that might be 
adopted in peacetime in this country, except 
for shortages of a few items like nickel that 
are short already. 

A lowering of living standards could also 
show up in terms of buying power: People 
would be taxed so heavily or their earnings 
would be so eaten away by inflation that their 
real living standards would decline. In ef- 
fect they would, as a people, be devoting too 
large a percentage of their labor to arms to 
achieve normal gains in real consumption. 

To a degree this situation has already come 
about in this country, but the figures tell a 
story that is rather comforting on the whole. 
The best available measure of how well off 
people are is a figure tucked far in the back 
of the semiannual reports of the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers called “real 
per capita disposable income.” 

This figure is derived by taking all the in- 
come of individuals, deducting individual 
taxes, adjusting for changes in prices, and 
dividing by the population. This is what it 
shows over the past 7 years: 


Real per capita disposable income 


In other words, while the mobilization ef- 
fort has slowed down the rise in our standard 


of living, it has not cut the standard back. 


We could presumably stand an even larger 
mobilization effort without really suffering 
because we start from such a fabulously high 
standard. 


EATING AWAY THE DOLLAR 


It is highly probable, in any case, that the 
administration promoters of the cliché don’t 
have this approach in mind when they talk 
about “bankruptcy,” though this approach 
might be appropriate in some European coun- 
tries. Presumably they are thinking about 
another approach that could be called the 
eating-away-the-dollar-by-inflation or, con- 
versely, the taxing-away-the-sources-of-our- 
growth approach. It centers squarely in the 
Federal budget itself, and those who take 
this second approach want to cut the budg- 
et—in fact, feel they have to cut the budget 
to save us. 

On the eating-away-the-dollar- by- infla- 
tion“ side, they have something. But be- 
cause of little-known developments here and 
in much of the free world over the past 2 
or 3 years, they have surprisingly little. 

Budget deficits, it is held, cause inflation. 
Well, sometimes they do and sometimes they 
don't, as the more economically knowledge- 
able members of the administration itself— 
like the Treasury Department’s Randolph 
Burgess—will admit. 

There is, to begin with, the basic matter of 
how the borrowing is done. This is Mr. 
Burgess speaking in early May to a conven- 
tion of savings bankers: “When the Treasury 
sells short-term securities to banks, the 
money supply is increased by the amount 
of the borrowing. There is more money— 
but there is no increase in the things people 
can buy for their own use. Borrowing out- 
side of the banks, on the other hand, reaches 
genuine savings. Money which might have 
gone into other investment outlets goes 
instead into Government. The Treasury 
competes for available loan funds rather than 
creating new money. This avoids inflation— 
it keeps the price of food, clothing, and 
shelter from going up.” 

What Mr. Burgess is saying is that a deficit 
may or may not cause inflation depending 
on how the Treasury borrows the money 
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to cover the deficit. Of course a huge deficit 
leads inevitably to inflation, as in the Second 
World War when deficits of the order of $50 
billion were piled on an economy that was 
producing only $150 billion worth of goods 
and services—though the rise in prices was 
largely held in check until after the war by 
price controls. A great part of the wartime 
deficits had to be financed by bank credit, 
and the supply of money doubled while the 
supply of goods to be bought was at best 
stable. 

But in the present situation, the question 
is whether deficits of not more than $10 
billion, in an economy producing more than 
$350 billion worth of goods and services, will 
cause inflation even if they run for several 
years. Mr. Burgess’ testimony would seem to 
indicate, not necessarily. And aside from 
his point, there is another good reason for 
believing that the present fears of inflation 
are exaggerated. 

Monetary policy—restraint on expansion of 
the money supply by the Federal Reserve 
System—has been quietly reactivated and 
has shown surprisingly good results. 

Last summer and fall the Treasury was in 
the red by $9 billion, while the economy was 
booming. There was no choice but to make 
banks eligible to buy some of the new secu- 
rities that had to be floated. No inflation 
followed. 

The reason is rather complex, but roughly 
it is that the Federal Reserve, through its 
policy of credit restraint with higher inter- 
est rates, in effect put the squeeze on the 
banks: To the extent that the banks bought 
the new Government issues, they were that 
much tighter in lending money to their 
customers (a process that also creates 
money). As a corollary of the high interest 
rate policy, which carried through to the 
interest rate on Government securities, the 
Federal Reserve created a surprisingly large 
nonbank demand for the Government debt, 
Bank holdings of Government securities in- 
creased much less than expected last year, 
and now they are actually lower than they 
were a year ago. In effect, the banks had 
a sort of choice: They could buy Govern- 
ment securities or serve their customers with 
loans, but they couldn't do an excessive 
amount of both, 

In fact, they did some of both, and the 
money supply did expand. But it expanded 
only about enough to keep pace with the 
growth of the economy, and thus had little 
or no inflationary effect. 

Now it is quite true that this summer 
and fall, when the Treasury deficit will be 
a little more than $10 billion (some of which 
will be paid off next spring when most of 
the fiscal year’s taxes come in), the Federal 
Reserve is going to have to loosen its re- 
straints somewhat in order that the banks 
may take up some of this debt. There will, 
perhaps, be a small inflationary push from 
the money-supply side. But it will not be 
anything like as great as it would have been 
before the Federal Reserve, in March 1951, 
resumed its role as regulator of the coun- 
try’s money supply. 

Incidentally, this experience of deficit 
without inflation is not peculiar to the 
United States. Last year in Britain Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer R. A. Butler budgeted 
for a small surplus but in fact ran into a 
deficit of more than $1.2 billion. Yet the 
effect, on balance, of the financial forces in 
Britain was disinflationary, largely because 
of a similar reactivation there of what econ- 
omists call the money weapon. 

Long before the Treasury-Federal Reserve 
accord of March 1951, which led to the revival 
of the inoney weapon here, men like Mr. 
Burgess and Marion B. Folsom, now Under 
Secretary of the Treasury, were advocating 
just such a development as an important 
measure for combating the inflation caused 
by the Korean war. It was good Republican 
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doctrine, and it was good economic doctrine, 
too. 

For the Eisenhower administration, this is 
the ironic case of a hard-money policy, for 
which it has been criticized, doing a job the 
administration is unwilling to give the policy 
credit for. In effect, the administration 
won't admit how well its economic theories 
are working. 

The stress on the Federal budget also over- 
looks one other obvious fact, which emerges 
clearly from our own economic history: that 
the budget is far from the only determinant 
of inflation and deflation. There were defi- 
cits during the depression, and still there was 
deflation, There was a balanced budget 
during the 8 months after Korea, and prices 
rose 8 percent at retail, 16 percent at whole- 
sale. 

This point is especially pertinent now, 
when the threat from all the nonbudget 
sources seems to be deflation of some degree 
or other. The country as a whole, and the 
administration too, may soon want deficits, 
as one of the few ways the Central Govern- 
ment can try to take the sting out of a re- 
cession that arises mainly from nonbudget- 
ary sources. 

Though the Republicans have not de- 
scribed the type of action that they would 
take to deal with a recession, budget deficits 
seem to be implied. During the campaign 
President Eisenhower, in a major speech, 
promised to throw the full resources of the 
Federal Government into action if a down- 
turn should develop, and in his speech to the 
Associated Press in New York, Secretary 
Humphrey hinted that studies are now under 
way in various Government departments for 
projects which the Government could under- 
take to battle unemployment. If a recession 
gets under way, the Federal Reserve would 
also reverse its policy and try to make money 
easier to get. 


TAXES AND INVESTMENT 


That still leaves the other side of the 
coin—"“taxing away the sources of our 
growth"—as a reason for cutting back on the 
security program tosave the economy. Here 
again, the cliché promoters definitely have 
something, but it is questionable how much. 

High taxes are no doubt bad in all sorts 
of ways, but it has yet to be demonstrated 
that the present level of taxes in this coun- 
try is actually operating to sap the sources 
of capital from which the growth of the 
economy derives. Taxes certainly have kept 
capital investment below what it otherwise 
would have been. But even George Humph- 
rey would have to admit that the amount 
of investment has been fabulous anyway. 

This year there will be a new all-time 
record outlay by business for plant and 
equipment. Closer to home, last year indi- 
viduals bought more newly offered stocks 
and bonds, by value, than in any year since 
1929. And if they hadn't, it wouldn't have 
mattered a great deal, apparently, because 
the overwhelming bulk of capital funds now 
is coming either from resources retained in- 
ternally by corporations or from institu- 
tional holders of the Nation’s savings such 
as insurance companies and pension funds. 

In the face of current taxes Americans 
are salting away an amount of “liquid” sav- 
ings—quite apart from that special form of 
“savings” involved in buying a house or an 
automobile on the installment plan—almost 
unequaled except in the war years. Capital 
is simply not drying up in this country, no 
matter how much it may be drying up 
abroad. 

To Butler drawing up a British budget, 
the question of the impact of a security 
program, through taxes, on the available 
capital in the British economy is a terrify- 
ingly real one. This is true because Butler 
faces, among other things, an economy in 
which 40 percent of the national income is 
taken in taxes, compared to about 25 percent 
in the United States (counting all Federal, 


State, and local taxes). If anyone were to 
tell him, however, that the Americans 
couldn't “afford” a greater defense effort 
because it might dry up their capital, he 
would be forced to guffaw. 

Most businessmen believe that the pres- 
ent level of taxes is an evil in itself, in the 
economic sense, above and beyond its un- 
comfortable impact on them personally. But 
there is no way of getting around the sim- 
ple fact that capital formation in this coun- 
try is now proceeding at a pace of equal to 
or better than at any other period of our 
history. The capital comes from somewhat 
different places than it came in the 1880's 
or the 1920's, but it's coming, in a tremen- 
dous flood. < 

In short, the purveyors of the new dogma 
are on shaky ground on either count. If they 
don’t tax, and run deficits, it isn't at all cer- 
tain that the deficits will lead to more infla- 
tion; if they do tax, it isn’t at all certain 
that the economy will wither away for lack 
of new sustenance in the form of capital. 

It is considered good form to say at this 
point that naturally one doesn’t favor budget 
deficits and high taxes. Clearly it is a mis- 
take, in purely economic terms, to have 
deficits at a time of full employment with its 
assumption of incipient inflation, and high 
taxes are seldom an economic joy in them- 
selves. But these remarks should be prefaced 
by the omnipotent proviso “All other things 
being equal.” 

Whether the military threat we are faced 
with makes other things distinctly not equal, 
the economist usually declines to judge. But 
it will be tragic if the country fails to do 
what it has to because, having mistaken glib 
cliché for solid fact, it is afraid of going 
bankrupt. 


The Baltic Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1953 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I include herewith four more 
letters which I have received in support 
of House Resolution 231, which provides 
for the creation of a special select com- 
mittee to investigate the Communist 
seizure of the Baltic nations Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia: 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., June 4, 1953. 

Dear Ma. Kersten: We, the residents of 
southern California, who came to the United 
States in recent years from war and totali- 
tarian oppression ravaged Europe, having 
fied from invaders who treacherously seized 
our native country, Latvia, have had deeply 
gratifying opportunity to acquaint ourselves 
with your resolution, House Resolution 231, 
and welcome it and your initiative from 
the depth of our hearts. 

We all, who have undersigned this letter 
of thanks and appreciation, are of the undi- 
vided opinion that your resolution, being 
submitted to the House of Representatives, 
after its adoption will give a new urge and 
new possibilities to lift the Iron Curtain 
which divides the free world from the op- 
pressed nations of Europe on the other side 
of it, and will enable to show to the whole 
world the inhuman and atrocious methods 
by which the Soviet Union has annexed and 
subjugated whole nations and independent 
states, making slaves out of millions of once 
freemen, 

We, the undersigned Latvians, men and 
women, wholeheartedly acclaim your action, 
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and express our ardent hope that with the 
adoption of your resolution the House of 
Representatives will give to the champions 
of freedom in this great country and all over 
the world a new faith and reliance that the 
truth and justice will prevail. 

(Letter signed by 81 persons.) 


REUTLINGEN, June 16, 1953. 
Hon. CHARLES KERSTEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: r 
Supreme Lithuanian Committee of Liber- 
ation expresses deep appreciation and grati- 
tude for your noble efforts in liberation of 
enslaved peoples and especially grateful for 
your sponsorship of Baltic resolution to show 
the world communistic pattern for world 
conquest. 
Monsignore Krupavictus, 
President. 


Paterson, N. J., May 16, 1953. 
Hon. CHARLES J. KERSTEN, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: With great satisfaction I read 
from the recent issue of the Estonian weekly 
newspaper Free Estonian Word, that you 
have submitted a House resolution that calls 
for a special committee to study the unlaw- 
ful incorporation of the Baltic States into 
the Soviet Union. 

I feel that this study would be most use- 
ful to the free world right now to recall a 
few things that might have been forgotten. 
It would show the emptiness of all Soviet 
agreements and the emptiness of all peace 
plans. In my opinion all peace proposals 
made by the Soviet Union recently are only 
traps to serve Communist purpose. 

I also feel that: (1) It would be most use- 
ful for the free world to study the question 
of the Baltic States right now in order to 
recall the past and learn from the past; (2) 
this study would show Soviet methods and 
actions, including their real plans as against 
propaganda; (8) this study will show to all 
Estonians, Latvians, and Lithuanians on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain that the free world 
and this great Nation in particular, has not 
forgotten them, and (4) this study cer- 
tainly would raise hopes that the day of lib- 
eration would eventually arrive, and this 
hope might be mostly helpful for the people 
behind the Iron Curtain to carry their 
burden. 

Yours respectfully, 
Hetno TEREMAE, 


Ozone Park, N. L., June 9, 1953. 
Hon. CHARLES J. KERSTEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: Today I had a great 
pleasure to receive the official text of the 
House Resolution 231 requesting “to create a 
select committee to conduct a full and com- 
plete investigation and study * * * of the 
seizure and forced incorporation of Lithua- 
nia, Latvia, and Estonia by the Union of So- 
viet Socialist Republics.” 

I would like to express my sincerest grati- 
tude to you, dear Congressman, for this 
great humane action since the resolution 
sponsored by you is the most solemn con- 
demnation ever made by a Member of the 
House of Representatives of the Soviet ag- 
gression upon the peace-loving Baltic na- 
tions. 

The requested investigation is of such a 
great extent that it might help to reveal 
all the devious and fraudulent techniques 
which have been used by the Soviet rulers 
to subjugate one free nation after another 
unless these nations act according to the 
great allied principle: One for all and aul 
for one. 

I am only one of those hundreds of thou- 
sands of the Baltic people who experienced 
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the hell of the Soviet tyranny. But the Bible 
says: “Blessed are they who have not seen, 
and yet have believed” (St. John, 20-29). 
The contents of the above-mentioned reso- 
lution shows that you, dear Congressman, 
are one of those blessed people. 

Let us pray that the proposed investiga- 
tion might find the broadest echo among 
your colleagues and convince all the unbe- 
lievers without seeing. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH P. PAZEMECKAS, 
Former Associate Professor of Vilnius 
University, Lithuania, 


Major League Baseball Flourishes in 
Milwaukee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1953 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent establishment of a major league 
baseball club in Milwaukee and the 
resultant enthusiasm shown by that city 
indicates the feasibility of having base- 
ball on the Pacific coast. 

The Wall Street Journal of June 16, 
1953, has reported the phenomenal suc- 
cess enjoyed by the Milwaukee Braves 
this year. The owners of the 15 other 
major league baseball clubs could well 
afford to give careful study to this reac- 
tion while they are deliberating further 
movements of baseball clubs. 

The article follows: 

Braves’ New WORLD—BASEBALL TEAM’s Move 
TO MILWAUKEE Brincs a RUSH AT Box 
OFFICE—ATTENDANCE CONTINUES TO FALL 
FOR Most or Bic LEAGUES; A FORMULA FOR 
REVIVAL?— BREWER MILLER PULLS STRINGS 
(By Thomas Watts and Lester Smith) 
Mr. waukxx.— The ailing baseball business 

may be finding a recipe for revival here in 

this Teutonic town. 

“You'd think all of them guys was named 
Shultz,” says the bartender at Sailor Ann's 
commenting on the way the good burghers 
here have pledged allegiance to the Milwau- 
kee Braves of the National League. 

The city’s gone baseball daffy since the 
big league Braves moved here from their 
long-time Boston headquarters shortly be- 
fore the 1953 season started. Last year, in 
Boston, the Braves drew only 58,800 cus- 
tomers through May; this year, in Milwau- 
kee, they drew 302,700 for the same period, 
more than came to see them in Boston in 
all 1952. 


MOST OTHERS SLUMP 

Meanwhile most other major league base- 
ball clubs report a continuing drop at the 
box office, a trend which has been underway 
since 1948. A most recent calculation early 
this month, American League attendance for 
the year was off 11 percent. Attendance at 
games of the 8 National League teams was up 
only 70,000 for about the same period, de- 
spite the 244,000 gain by the Braves alone. 

Some of the slump this year can be written 
off to bad weather; much is blamed on tele- 
vision. But there are those who say base- 
ball is cramped and needs new territory to 
grow strong again. With attendance at big 
league games down 25 percent last year from 
record 1948, other teams which have had the 
most box office trouble are wondering if they 
could use any of the following sites: Balti- 
more, Houston, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Toronto, Montreal, Minneapolis-St. Paul. 


Here in Milwaukee enthusiasm is un- 
bounded—and the team itself, which fin- 
ished a dismal seventh last year amid fan 
apathy in Boston, has astonished almost 
everyone by leaping into a fight with the 
Brooklyn Dodgers for first place. 


WORD FROM MANAGER GRIMM 


“Fan support is fantastic,” says Braves 
manager Charlie Grimm. Jolly-Chollie, as 
he’s known to the baseball world, led the 
Chicago Cubs to National League pennants 
in the late 1930's, more recently managed a 
Milwaukee minor league team to champion- 
ships in its class. 

The depth of the enthusiasm has been a 
tonic for such veteran players as Warren 
Spahn, star lefthanded pitcher, and Sid Gor- 
don, home-run-hitting outfielder. 

Braves players find milk and bread de- 
livered to their homes free. A game-win- 
ning hit, or an outstanding fielding play, is 
apt to bring a player a gift of a new suit, 
hat, or watch. 

“Milwaukee, the home of the Braves,” 
reads the imprint on all official city mail. 

“Take Me Out to the Braves Games,” is 
printed on soap wrappers in rooms of the 
Schroeder Hotel. 


CABBIES, CORPORATION HEADS 


Cabdrivers give their passengers spiels on 
the prowess of the Braves and the beauty of 
the new County Stadium in which they play. 
Elevator operators, corporation presidents, 
politicians, and pot wallopers discuss batting 
averages together. 

In letters to the Milwaukee Sentinel, read- 
ers forget to complain about taxes while be- 
wailing the scarcity of tickets to the games. 
Two Milwaukee Journal sports writers travel 
full time with the club and turn out reams 
of copy which is gobbled by an insatiable 
public. 

All this is particularly pleasing to a 
wealthy Boston contractor turned baseball 
magnate, who finds it a welcome change 
from years of pouring heavy cash transfu- 
sions into his ball club. 

He's Louis Perini; last year alone he anted 
up $620,000 to keep the club alive, and since 
he and his associates took control of the 
Braves in 1944, he's poured in three times 
that. Just a few days before the start of the 
1953 season he decided to take the risk of 
shifting his franchise. Since, he’s been rub- 
bing his eyes in constant amazement. 

Milwaukee businessmen share Mr. Perini's 
joy in the outcome of the shift. 


TRADE FOR THE TOWN 


“The Braves ‘ll bring $25 million into town 
this year alone,” says one superenthusiastic 
booster. Calmer folks aren’t that optimistic; 
but the more conservative consensus is that 
the presence of the team will add at least 
$2 million to the city’s intake this year. 

Perhaps the closest observer of the goings- 
on in Milwaukee is Bill Veeck, the unhappy 
owner of the American League St. Louis 
Browns. He wants almost desperately to 
leave St. Louis, and last year made passes at 
Milwaukee himself. 

His Browns have not caused hearts to 
flutter for joy in St. Louis for the past several 
years, and attendance this year, says General 
Manager Rudie Schaffer, is now running 36 
percent below a year ago. Mr. Veeck’s abor- 
tive attempt to transplant the Browns in 
Baltimore early this year was scotched by 
owners of other clubs, but most baseball men 
predict he’ll try again. 

By contrast, the St. Louis Cardinals, now 
the property of August Busch, of the brewing 
Anheuser-Busch’s, finds attendance at home 
games this year up one-half of 1 percent 
from last year. 

Owners of the two big-league teams in 
Philadelphia reportedly are watching the 
Braves experiment closely, although there’s 
almost no public talk about moving either 
the Athletics or the Phillies. 
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The Phillies report their attendance run- 
ning 17 percent ahead of last year. But, in 
17 home engagements this year, they drew 
only 264,154 customers. In 16 home dates, 
the Braves did 28 percent better than that. 
The Athletics, in 17 home dates this year, 
attracted 104,561—and the Braves, in 16 play- 
ing dates, did 72 percent better than that. 
Club owners, who receive a share of the gate 
when playing away from home, would like to 
see larger crowds in Philadelphia, or larger 
crowds in another city, if Philadelphia don’t 
turn out. 

Baseball's front-office men warn that the 
time may not be far off when only New York 
and Chicago will boast two or more major- 
league baseball teams. 


BEER AND CIVIC PRIDE 


Baseball's patron saint in Milwaukee is Fred 
Miller, president of the Miller Brewing Co. 
(Miller High Life). He's a director of the 
Braves, part-time Notre Dame football coach 
and a guiding spirit of the Greater Milwau- 
kee Committee for Community Development, 
which played a lead role in bringing the 
Braves from Boston. ` 

“The coming of the Braves stamps Mil- 
waukee as ‘big league’ in every respect,” Mr. 
Miller declares. “Other sports, arts, sci- 
ences—you'll see. We're on our way. We're 
planning airport improvements to cost $3.5 
million; we'll spend $180 million on express- 
ways this year. 

“Besides, we've built a $4 million down- 
town arena, plan to spend $3.5 million on a 
library, $3 million on a new z00, $7.5 million 
on a new museum and $5 million on a war 
memorial building. The coming of the 
Braves will help all these projects.” 

And the presence of the team isn’t hurting 
sales of Mr. Miller’s beer, either. The Miller 
Brewing Co. broadcasts Braves games over 
two Milwaukee stations under a contract that 
runs through 1957. The games aren’t tele- 
vised. Mr. Perini regards television the way 
brewers here regard California wines, though 
last year in Boston television rights brought 
the club $316,000 and gate admissions put 
only $312,000 in the till. Mr. Perini thinks 
no television means more attendance, 


ATTRACTING A TEAM 


Just how did Milwaukee attract the 
Braves? Mr. Miller doesn't mention his per- 
sonal friendship with Mr. Perini, or the 
$30,000 of his own funds spent to bring off 
the transfer. He mostly lays it to Milwaukee 
civic spirit. Milwaukee City and county 
spent $5 million to build County Stadium, a 
spacious and esthetically pleasing structure 
which, with $1 million more to be spent, 
eventually will seat nearly 50,000. 

Mr. Perini rents this roofiess palace for 
$1,000 this year, and next year’s contract calls 
for another $1,000. That’s a token rent, in 
view of the fact that the governmental op- 
erators of the park charged an ice-show pro- 
moter $15,000 for use of the place for 7 nights. 

Some citizens gave guaranties at the box 
office. For instance Mr. Miller bought $25,- 
000 worth of tickets this year, says he has 
promised to do so for 5 years. Other mer- 
chants and manufacturers also buy blocks of 
tickets, award them to customers and em- 
ployees as a public relations measure. 

Milwaukee's Association of Commerce is 
doing its part by running good will baseball 
tours to whip up enthusiasm in out-State 
Wisconsin. When the Braves are home, as 
many as 50 chartered buses are parked out- 
side it by game time. 

ADVENTURE FROM SAILOR ANN’S 

The mass visit idea is spreading within the 
city, too. Consider activity at Sailor Ann’s. 
This is a tavern, not a social club, but 40 
regular patrons have signed up for an ex- 
cursion to visit our Braves. They'll eat at 
Sailor Ann’s, hoist a couple for the road, then 
travel to the park in a chartered bus. After 
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the ball game’s over, they’ll return to the 
tavern for celebration or commiseration. 

R. W. Gould, division superintendent of 
Northland Greyhound Lines, reports char- 
tering “from 38 to 40 buses a day when the 
Braves are home” to transport fans from 
Oshkosh, Sheboygan, Madison, Beaver Dam, 
and other points. 

Thomas Powers, an official of Milwaukee’s 
Checker Cab Co., reports business on game 
days 25 percent better than on days when 
the Braves are idle or away. 


AIRLINES, RAILROADS 


William F. Hughes, district sales manager 
of Capital Airlines, reports the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board has approved excursion fares 
for round trips from Minneapolis-St. Paul 
to Milwaukee for weekend ball games, re- 
turning the same day. The excursion costs 
$20. Regular round-trip fare is $33.30. The 
Braves come home today and Mr. Hughes 
is expecting good business when they play 
the New York Giants this weekend. 

The Milwaukee Road and the Chicago & 
North Western Railroad run special trains 
to Milwaukee for ball games also. 

A group of nine hotels offers weekend 
package deals consisting of a ball game 
ticket, a night’s lodging and breakfast, for 
86 and up. How's it going? One hotel man- 
ager plans to quit, explaining: It's too hard 
to get tickets.“ 

A few unsporting souls can’t see any tan- 
gible results of the coming of big-league 
baseball to Milwaukee. They won't be 
quoted, for fear of public censure. But op- 
erators of some fancy downtown restaurants 
grumble that baseball fans come to town for 
the game, eat at the park (Mr. Perini owns 
the concession) and go home, giving stores 
and eateries no chance at their wallets. The 
Association of Commerce is trying to help, 
encouraging visitors to take more time and 
“see all of Milwaukee.” 


THE PROMISED LAND? 


After those lean years in Boston (1949 was 
the last money-making year, when profits 
were $147,934) does the Perini organization 
think Milwaukee is the promised land? Ex- 
ecutive Vice President Joseph F. Cairnes isn't 
ready to say just yet. He's mighty pleased 
with the response and attendance, but still 
hedges a bit when asked whether the shift to 
the Midwest will wipe out the accumulated 
deficit this year. 

“We've still got to sell Braves Field in 
Boston,” he says, “and it cost money to ter- 
minate contracts there. It cost more money 
to move the personnel here (though players 
seldom live where they play.) It'll take a 
million customers this year to break even on 
this year's expenses alone. Look's like we 
will get em. But we bought some new play- 
ers, and you don't amortize a ball player.” 

Does he expect to finish in the black— 
except for those holdover transferral costs? 

“Well, yes,” admits Mr. Cairnes conserva- 
tively. 

Says Mr. Miller: Sure, we'll show a profit 
this year.” 

Says a seasoned baseball writer, a veteran 
of 15 years covering the major leagues: “If 
they don't make a fortune up there this sea- 
son I'll kiss an umpire.” 


The Late John J. Dorman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1953 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
deeply saddened to learn of the death 
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of my good friend John J. Dorman. He 
died on Sunday, June 21, at the ripe 
age of 82. Brooklyn has lost a promi- 
nent citizen who was for many years ac- 
tive in municipal affairs and attained 
great success as a civic and political 
leader in our borough. 

The loss is particularly mourned in my 
assembly district, where John Dorman 
was one of the organizers of the regular 
Democratic organization of the sixth 
assembly district, of which I now have 
the honor to be the leader. In fact, he 
started his career in politics as a young 
man in our district, attained a great 
following, and eventually became a 
power in Democratic circles in Kings 
County, Brooklyn. 

Thanks to the efforts of John Dor- 
man, the Democratic club of our district 
has one of the finest buildings in the 
city of New York which is used as the 
organization’s headquarters. It was 
John J. Dorman, together with New York 
State Supreme Court Justice Charles 
Dodd, Judge Albert Conway, of the court 
of appeals, who helped raise the funds 
for the structure in which the club is now 
located. 

Throughout the years he always took 
an active interest in our organization. 
Even in recent years when he was no 
longer able to be active as in the past, 
he maintained an interest in our affairs. 
Whenever I would meet him, he would 
inquire about the work of our Democratic 
organization, its activities and its plans 
for the future. The picture of John 
Dorman adorns the wall of our club- 
house. It will always remain there as a 
tribute to a man who helped build de- 
mocracy in the sixth assembly district. 

A native of Brooklyn, John J. Dorman 
served for a period of 6 years as clerk of 
the court of special sessions in Kings 
County, then as chairman of the Demo- 
cratic county committee for 3 years. In 
1926 he was appointed by Mayor James 
J. Walker as fire commissioner of New 
York and served with great distinction 
in this post until 1933. During his term 
of office he instituted many reforms to 
modernize the fire department and car- 
ried out a building program involving 
the construction of 57 new firehouses to 
replace the old frame buildings. 

As far as his civic affairs were con- 
cerned, Mr. Dorman was president for 
many years of the Brooklyn Civic Coun- 
cil, president of the Brooklyn Chamber 
of Commerce, and other organizations 
where he was most active in the ad- 
vancement of our borough’s interests. 
He was similarly active in the Catholic 
Laymen’s League, Knights of Colum- 
bus, the Loyal Order of Moose and other 
fraternal groups. 

We shall miss John Dorman in our dis- 
trict. We shall miss him for his strong 
convictions, his sound advice, and his 
confidence. He was a man of fine char- 
acter and of an understanding nature. 
He was a man who was able to assume 
responsibilities and carry them out suc- 
cessfully. In this fashion he went 
through his long span of life acquiring 
many friends and adding great luster to 
his name. Now the evening of his life 
has slipped away into the night of the 
Great Beyond where he will rest forever. 
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It is of men of the stature and caliber of 
John Dorman that the poet sings: 
Thanks be to God that such have been, 
Although they are no more. 

Death is only an old door, 

Set in a garden wall; 

On gentle hinges it gives, at dusk 
When the thrushes call. 

There is nothing to trouble my heart; 
Nothing to hurt at all. 

Death is only a quiet door 

In an old wall. 


To his two surviving daughters, his 
five grandchildren, and to other mem- 
bers of his family, I extend my heartfelt 
condolences and my deepest sympathy 
in this their hour of great bereavement. 
May they be consoled by the thought 
that he leaves behind a fine and honor- 
able name, which will long be remem- 
bered by is many friends. His work and 
his accomplishments will remain a price- 
less legacy for all of us who were privi- 
leged to know him and to work with him. 
His noble deeds have enriched us all. 
His spirit will linger with us and we shall 
cherish the memory of his name for 
many years to come. 


Reporter Magazine Examines Air Force 
Cuts—First of Three Articles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to insert in our Rxconn the first in a 
series of three excellent articles from 
the Reporter of June 23, 1953. Preced- 
ing the article is a short biography of 
the author: 

The first was written by Roswell L. Gil- 
patric, a man who knows precisely what plans 
for airpower were inherited by the Eisen- 
hower administration and is therefore su- 
premely qualified to discuss how Secretary 
of Defense Wilson is modifying them and 
to what extent. For until 4 months ago 
Mr. Gilpatric was at work preparing the 
budget for the Air Force. As Under Secre- 
tary of the Air Force (from October 1, 1951, 
to February 5, 1953) it was Mr. Gupatric's 
job to procure airplanes. 


The article follows: 

RETREAT IN AIRPOWER 
(By Roswell L. Gilpatric) 

The first major decisions on defense policy 
made by the Eisenhower administration were 
revealed in the revised military budget for 
fiscal 1954, which Secretary of Defense 
Charles E. Wilson presented to Congress on 
May 11. The most striking feature of the 
revised defense budget is the proposed cut- 
back in airpower resulting from Mr. Wilson's 
decision to reduce the end strength of the 
Air Force from 143 wings to 120 wings or 
less. 

This retreat in airpower is certainly a 
paradox. Up to now the Republican Party 
has been demanding more airpower. Every 
one of the successive increases in the end 
strength of the Air Force since Korea, from 
48 up to 143 wings, has been enthusiastically 
supported by the Republican leadership in 
Congress. Some Republican leaders, notably 
former Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., fa- 
vored even larger force goals. Senator Tarr, 
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in his book A Foreign Policy for Americans 
(1951) , summed up his position in the follow- 
ing words: 

“Not only is an all-powerful Air Force the 
best possible defense for the United States 
but it is also the best deterrent to war.” 

The Republican members of the Senate 
Preparedness Subcommittee joined with their 
Democratic colleagues in criticizing delays in 
the airpower buildup, and the Republican 
membership in Congress voted overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of last year’s appropriation to 
the Air Force of sufficient funds to complete 
the activation and equipping of 143 wings by 
mid-1955. 

But now the administration wants an Air 
Force that has 1,800 fewer planes than it 
would have had under the plans that it in- 
herited from !ts predecessor. 


PRIMARY MISSIONS 


When, in the fall of 1951, the National Se- 
curity Council adopted the recommendations 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the then 
Secretary of Defense, Robert A. Lovett, and 
approved a 143-wing goal for the Air Force, 
it was generally recognized that such a force 
was the minimum needed to carry out the 
primary missions of United States airpower. 
These missions are threefold: 

Through the Strategic Air Command, to 
maintain a retaliatory atomic striking force 
as this Nation’s principal shield against 
Soviet aggression. 

Through the Air Defense Command, to see 
to the air defense of the continental United 
States. 

Through the Tactical Air Command, to 
furnish air support to our own forces and 
those of our NATO allies. 

In the judgment of the Nation's best mili- 
tary men, the fulfillment of these three mis- 
sions will require not less than 126 combat 
air wings. The remaining 17 wings of the 
143-wing force are to be equipped with troop- 
carrier aircraft and air transports to back 
up and give the necessary mobility to the 
combat wings. 

There was no cushion or safety factor in 
this 143-wing force. Indeed, the diversion of 
a considerable part of it, particularly from 
the Tactical Air Command, to the Korean 
air war was not even provided for in the 143- 
wing-force composition. Any further weak- 
ening, such as Mr. Wilson’s budget proposal 
would bring about by holding the size of the 
force down to 120 wings or less, will neces- 
sarily impair the ability of the Air Force to 
perform its three vital functions, to say noth- 
ing of carrying its continuing responsibilities 
in the Far East, which at times have absorbed 
as much as a third of our entire air strength. 

Let us be clear about one thing. The 
143-wing force is not just a magic number, 
any more than Mr. Wilson’s 120 wings. The 
143-wing objective represents the combined 
result of many judgments by both military 
experts and civilian officials. 

To sustain a reduction in force from 143 
wings to 120 wings or less would present 
the Air Force with some hard choices. It 
could not afford to eliminate entirely the 
noncombat transport wings, since in order 
to mount an air strike, the Air Force must 
have the means of airlifting to forward bases 
ammunition, fuel, spare parts, and other sup- 
plies. Therefore, some of the 23 or more 
wings to be cut from the force must come 
out of its combat strength. This would 
mean whittling down the presently planned 
striking power of the Air Force by taking 
one or more of the following steps: 

Weakening the Strategic Air Command, 
our principal means of delivering atomic 
weapons, by allowing SAC fewer heavy or 
medium bomber wings or reconnaissance 
units. 

Lessening the strength of the Air Defense 
Command, which many believe is already 
inadequate for its mission of repelling air 
attacks on the United States, 


Lowering the ability of the Tactical Air 
Command not only to fulfill its obligations 
to our NATO allies, to whom we have prom- 
ised air support in the event of a Russian 
attack on Western Europe, but also to de- 
ploy additional wings to the Far East in the 
event of an intensified air war in Korea or 
an outbreak of aggression elsewhere in the 
Orient. 

THE NATION’S LIFE 

The men who make this choice will be 
literally taking the Nation’s life in their 
hands. One-third of our airpower is already 
in the Far East; any stepping up of the war 
there would draw more fighters away from 
the defense of the continental United States. 
Until we get quantity production of a good 
all-weather fighter, we must still use day 
fighters like Sabre Jets for home defense as 
well as for maintaining air superiority in 
combat theaters. Thus Korean and United 
States air defense compete directly with each 
other for planes. We are not strong enough 
in Korea, despite our good record in the air 
war there, to cope with the Chinese and the 
Russian Communists if they were to decide 
to send their planes over our territory in- 
stead of limiting themselves to purely de- 
fensive missions. 

But if we moved any more planes to the 
Far East (or to Europe, where General Ridg- 
way says NATO is shorter on planes than on 
anything else), we would be tampering with 
an air-defense system that is at present esti- 
mated to be capable of stopping at most only 
30 percent of a potential Soviet atomic strik- 
ing force. 

Neither Mr. Wilson nor any other member 
of the new administration has yet explained 
how this country can get along with less air 
power. Much of what Mr. Wilson said to 
Congress was precisely to the opposite ef- 
fect. In the first place, he said that he had 
found no evidence that the threat and danger 
to the free world had appreciably lessened. 
He also found our state of preparedness still 
considerably short of what it should be. Spe- 
cifically, in the case of air power, he pointed 
out that of the 103 wings which the Air Force 
has activated so far, 10 have not yet been 
provided with their planned quotas of com- 
bat aircraft. 

Nor has it been made clear why the new 
administration, having determined the 
amounts by which it feels it must reduce 
defense costs during the next fiscal year in 
order to maintain a sound economy, namely, 
$2.3 billion less in military expenditures and 
$5.25 billion less in appropriations, chooses 
to make the bulk of these cuts at the ex- 
pense of air power. 

Mr. Wilson’s own statement to Congress 
would appear to call for just the opposite 
treatment of the Air Force. He found the 
Air Force to be substantially short of meet- 
ing its target, with 10 percent of its present 
wings lacking equipment. He found that the 
Army and Navy had reached their planned 
force levels, were reasonably well equipped, 
and in many cases were beginning to accu- 
mulate mobilization reserves. Yet the budget 
allotments proposed by Mr. Wilson would 
keep the ground and naval forces of the Army 
and Navy substantially intact while the Air 
Force would be considerably under strength. 
Moreover, the Air Force is to be denied orig- 
inal equipment while the other services are 
being provided with reserve stocks. 


WILSON VERSUS GRUENTHER 

It is obvious that Mr. Wilson and his new 
associates in the Defense Department have 
not had the time to examine very extensively 
the knotty problem of force levels. Mr. Wil- 
son himself says that the new look at the 
entire defense picture will not take place be- 
fore this summer and next fall. But mean- 
while, without awaiting the outcome of this 
forthcoming review, by his action on the 
3 he has made a major decision on force 

ve 
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Ironically enough, at the same time Mr. 
Wilson is lowering the strength of the Air 
Force, the newly designated NATO Com- 
mander, Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther, is giving 
No. 1 priority to NATO’s requirement for ad- 
ditional air power. And so he should, be- 
cause, as his predecessor, General Ridgway, 
testified before Congress last month, in West- 
ern Europe “air power is still the weakest 
link in our defense.“ NATO will hardly get 
what it needs at a time when the buildup of 
our own Air Force is to be stopped short by 
at least 15 percent of its minimum goal. 

In view of previous utterances by Mr. Wil- 
son’s deputy, Roger Kyes, about the dangers 
of pursuing “an inefficient approach to na- 
tional security,” the country was not unpre- 
pared for Mr. Wilson's action in reducing the 
Defense budget. Everyone applauds Mr. Wil- 
son’s objective of creating “more efficient de- 
fense strength for less money,” although we 
may not understand how he can do it. But 
even on Mr. Wilson's own thesis of more efi- 
ciency in Defense, the method he proposes 
to follow in pursuing that objective does not 
make very much sense as an economic 
measure. 

By the time Mr. Wilson took office the bulk 
of the funds which Congress had appropri- 
ated last summer to complete the activation 
and equipping of the 143-wing Air Force had 
been committed for that purpose, and air- 
craft production had reached levels assuring 
the attainment of that force by the target 
date of 1955. The $6.6 billion of funds for 
aircraft procurement included in the De- 
fense budget that former Secretary Lovett 
had approved were for the purpose of com- 
pleting the modernization of the full force 
and of keeping it modern, 

Mr. Wilson’s action, which sliced in half 
the previously approved amounts requested 
for procurement and installations, means the 
stopping of planned construction on air- 
bases, the closing of plants already in pro- 
duction, and the cancellation or cutback of 
contracts previously placed with industry. 
These steps, like the 1952 “stretchout” of the 
Air Force buildup, can only result in cancel- 
lation costs and higher unit prices for the 
reduced quantities of aircraft to be retained 
in the program, 


THE ROOFLESS HOUSE 


Another consequence of Mr. Wilson's new 
policy is to nullify the expenditure of liter- 
ally hundreds of millions of dollars already 
invested in broadening the production base 
of the aircraft industry. Since the Korean 
outbreak more than $2 billion has been ap- 
propriated to the Air Force for the expansion 
of the aircraft industry and its supporting 
elements. Most of this amount has already 
been committed, and a major part spent. 
As a result, the pre-Korea capacity of the 
aircraft industry has been nearly doubled, 
Twenty major airframe and 20 major en- 
gine plants are now being operated for the 
Air Force, compared with half that number 
of each type of plant 2% years ago. 

During the same period the Air Force has 
brought into its program, at considerable 
expense, more than a thousand additional or 
“second sources,” in many cases small con- 
cerns, for critical components and accesso- 
ries. This was done so that in an emergency 
many plants already producing some planes 
or parts could be rapidly expanded to pro- 
duce a great deal more—a better kind of 
mobilization base than a few big plants 
working at capacity. Many of these newly 
activated plants and second sources are 
now to be phased out of the defense pro- 
gram, 

Mr. Wilson's way of economizing is like 
leaving the roof off a new house. His deci- 
sion to cut in half the Air Force’s request for 
procurement and construction funds in fis- 
cal 1954, coupled with the reduced ceiling he 
and Budget Director Dodge have put on Air 
Force expenditures, will make drastic changes 
necessary in procurement contracts that 
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have already been let. Such a rescheduling 
of production not only sets back the Air 
Force, it slows down the aircraft industry, 
increases current costs, and will danger- 
ously narrow the industry’s capacity to pro- 
duce the larger quantities of aircraft and 
armament that would be needed for full 
mobilization. 
DELAYED EFFECTS 


Cutbacks in aircraft-production and base- 
construction funds are bad enough. But it 
is worse than shortsighted to reduce the 
Air Force’s research and development funds, 
as Mr. Wilson has also done. Mr. Wilson 
has told the press that he believes there has 
been boondoggling in the name of re- 
search, a charge that I for one am convinced 
cannot be accurately leveled against the Air 
Force. The Air Force’s budget request for 
research and development was reduced by 20 
percent in the screening and review that 
took place under Mr. Lovett. Now Mr. Wil- 
son and Mr. Dodge want to lop off another 
12 percent, reducing the new appropriation 
to a figure below the current rate of expendi- 
ture for this vital purpose. 

No step could involve more risk to our 
security than to revert to a niggardly ap- 
proach toward military research and develop- 
ment. If this country is to maintain its 
present qualitative superiority in weapons 
over the Soviet, we must put more, not lessg 
effort and ingenuity into developing new 
weapons systems. We didn't develop atomic 
weapons, jet fighters, and guided missiles 
by pinching research pennies. 

Mr. Wilson's negative attitude on research 
and development points up sharply what is 
to me the most alarming feature of his new 
defense policy—the delayed effect of actions 
that cannot be undone at a later date. The 
lead-time factor on aircraft production is 
still 2 years, on the average—19 or 20 months 
for most fighters, and from 27 to 30 months 
for heavy bombers. The development cycle 
which precedes production may, in these days 
of such highly complex equipment as super- 
sonic aircraft and guided missiles, take as 
long as 5 to 7 years. The effect of the price 
we pay today for economy may not be felt 
for several years later, when nothing can be 
done to retrieve the earlier error. 

The approach taken by Mr. Wilson in cut- 
ting next year’s defense budget, ordering the 
Air Force to absorb most of the cuts, is an 
easy way to do a quick job. It is no doubt 
simpler to arrest the future growth of the 
Air Force than it would be to reduce the size 
of the existing military establishments of the 
Army and Navy. But there is an alternative 
approach to economy in defense. That is to 
eliminate some of the costly duplication and 
overlapping that characterizes certain of the 
air activities being carried on today by the 
different services. 

The present state of affairs grows out of 
the natural desire to each service to adapt 
air power to its own use. The same thing 
is. happening with atomic arms and other 
weapons of the future, such as guided mis- 
siles. The time is certainly at hand for re- 
viewing and overhauling the allocation 
among the services of missions in air war- 
fare. The beginning point might well be to 
settle, once and for all, Air Force-Navy argu- 
ments over strategic warfare and military air 
transport. Another area of overlapping ac- 
tivities is the air defense of the United 
States. In the field of guided missiles an 
effort should also be made to sort out and 
allot ultimate responsibilities and to elim- 
inate the potentially expensive overlapping 
among Army, Navy, and Air Force projects. 

Doing away with duplication of air activ- 
ities in the various services, coupled with a 
revision of force levels, is bound to produce 
large savings. The hitch is the timing. The 
steps that have been suggested would follow, 
not precede, the review of the size and com- 
position of our Armed Forces and the assign- 


ment of missions among them that Mr. Wil- 
son plans to undertake as the basis for the 
fiscal 1954 budget. 

In reversing the logical order of events 
and cutting air power before taking a “new 
look at the entire defense picture,” Mr. Wil- 
son is taking dangerous chances, 


Air Force budget for fiscal 1954 
[In millions of dollars] 


sand Ohange 

Aireraft and related procure- 
oT 3,495 | —3, 109 
Maintenance and operation 3,200 | —1, 035 
Research and development 475 —62 
Everything else. 4, 518 —824 
Total 16,778 | 11, 688 | —5, 090 


Norx. Figures from Office of the Secretary of Defense. 
All figures refer to obligational authority for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1954, 


Defense budget for fiscal 1954 
Un millions of dollars] 


Justice Clark Should Take the Stand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 22, 1953 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
place in the Recorp an editorial which 
appeared in the San Francisco Chron- 
icle of June 17, 1953. 

The editorial follows: 

Justice CLARK SHOULD TAKE THE STAND 


There is said to be no precedent for the 
Keating committee’s invitation to Justice 
Tom Clark to appear before it for question- 
ing tomorrow. 

So long as the Keating committee pro- 
poses to ask the former Attorney General 
about his work in the Justice Department 
as an executive officer of the Government, 
however, there seems no reason why the 
Supreme Court Justice should not respond. 

If, on the other hand, the Keating com- 
mittee should presume to ask Justice Clark 
about his conduct as a judge on the supreme 
bench, it would exceed its constitutional 
boundaries. This point came clearly to pub- 
lic notice when the Keating committee was 
here in San Francisco 2 weeks ago. It then 
issued a subpena to Federal Judge Good- 
man, seeking to elicit from him an account 
of what had gone on before a Federal grand 
jury. Judge Goodman, backed by seven of 
his colleagues on the District bench, de- 
clined to testify with respect to any judicial 
proceedings. This is the rule, and no com- 
mittee of Congress should ever be permitted 
to break it. 

But the rule against quizzing judges about 
judicial proceedings would not, of course, 
extend to protecting a judge from answering 
as to his conduct in administering the Gov- 
ernment’s business before going on to the 
bench. Although he has merely been in- 
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vited to appear—he was not subpenaed, as 
Judge Goodman was—Justice Clark, in our 
view, owes it to Congress and the American 
people to go before the committee and satisfy 
all properly presented inquiries, 


Reporter Magazine Examines Air Force 
Cuts—Second of Three Articles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to insert in our Recor the second in a 
series of three excellent articles from the 
Reporter of June 23, 1953. Preceding 
the article is a short biography of the 
author: 


Irving R. Levine’s article deals with air- 
power in one theater, the Far East. For 26 
months Mr. Levine covered the Korean war 
and the truce talks. He also has had assign- 
ments in Japan, Formosa, Hong Kong, Indo- 
china, and Thailand. This year he came 
home to accept a council on foreign rela- 
tions research fellowship. 

Airpower is being cut back because we sup- 
posedly cannot afford to be strong. Words 
like “bankruptcy” and “economic disaster” 
are now common Washington handouts, 
Are we advertising to the world—and to our- 
selves—a weakness that is mostly imaginary? 


The article follows: 
WHERE THE TEST Is MET: THE BATTLE ZONE 
(By Irving R. Levine) 


What we once called our Pacific perime- 
ter has been pushed westward until today 
the 4,000-mile arc from northern Hokkaido 
through Korea and Formosa to the jungles 
of Indochina has become our most important 
military pressure zone. There United States 
airplanes are directly involved in two shoot- 
ing wars, Korea and Indochina, and there 
is always the possibility of a third—Formosa, 
While the Pentagon and Congress haggle 
over how many ounces or pounds of fat 
can or should be sliced off the Military Es- 
tablishment, the commanders of our Far 
East Air Force and Navy air arm are con- 
fronted with a Communist air potential over 
3 times theirs. Most of it remains in Soviet 
hands, but the buildup of Chinese units 
continues. Despite the reassuring daily 
newspaper box scores of downed MIG'’s, our 
Far East air strength can only be classed 
as barely adequate for its present missions. 

The entire United States Far East Air 
Force and Navy air arm now number less 
than 2,500 planes, as against Communist 
Far East air strength estimated by the Penta- 
gon at 8,000 planes. Of the latter, more 
than 2,500 now belong to Communist China. 
The rest are Russian, based mostly in the 
Viadivostok region, where they could readily 
be transferred to China. Of the 2,500 United 
States planes, at least half are fighter craft, 
a large portion are noncombat transports, 
and the remainder are obsolescent propeller- 
driven bombers. 

The Sino-Soviet force includes some 300 
IL-28 medium jet bombers and more than 
half of it consists of MIG-15 jet interceptors, 
The MIG is almost sure death, in daylight 
and good weather, against our lumbering 
pre-jet-age bombers. F-84 jet fighter- 
bombers, swift but capable of hauling only 
small bomb loads, fly most U. N. missions 
over North Koréa. And even these, when 
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ranging deep over territory frequented by 
MIG's, are screened by F-86 Sabre jets, the 
only United States jets now on active war 
duty that can tackle the MIG on equal 
terms. Now, almost 3 years after the out- 
break of war, there are only 3 wings of 
Sabre jets, about 225 in all, in Korea. 

From the outbreak of the Korean war 
until April 1953, we and our allies (who con- 
tribute 7.1 percent of U. N. air strength in 
Korea) lost some 1,400 planes to enemy air- 
craft and antiaircraft. Total North Ko- 
rean and Chinese combat losses have been 
estimated at 800 planes of all types. 

Apparently the Communists can afford the 
losses incurred in “MIG Alley,” dramatic as 
these may appear in daily Air Force com- 
muniques. These list only enemy planes 
destroyed, probably destroyed, and damaged. 
By contrast, our air losses are not given at 
the end of each day’s operations but only 
once a week, and then include only those of 
our planes which are known to have gone 
down in enemy territory. Korean losses ac- 
count for less than 10 percent of current So- 
viet MIG production, estimated by the Pen- 
tagon at roughly 500 per month. 

In its vast area of responsibility, our Far 
East airpower is already stretched thin. 
Token defensive units are stationed on the 
Philippines and Okinawa (also a B-29 base). 
A small number of FEAF transport planes 
temporarily are helping the French to carry 
‘troops and supplies to Indochinese battle- 
fronts. United States jet interceptors based 
on the Japanese islands are engaged in a 
peculiar type of miniature air war with So- 
viet fighters based on strips in Soviet Sak- 
halin, which intermittently trespass Japa- 
nese soil on reconnaissance or harassment 
sorties. 

Another possible commitment for Far East 
airpower that Pentagon air experts 
anticipate with trepidation is Formosa. At 
present it is the mission of the United States 
Seventh Fleet to defend that island. Given 
sufficient warning, the Navy is unequivocally 
sure that it could divert enough ships from 
Korea and Japan in time to prevent Red 
landings. However, the Navy is less con- 
fident of its ability to deal with sustained 
Communist air attack. 

Two or three of our Navy's 14 large Roose- 
velt and Esser class carriers now operate at 
all times in Korean waters. Each can base 
a maximum of 120 planes, only some of them 
jets. Not all of these planes could be dis- 
patched to intercept Communist bombing 
formations attacking Formosa, since some 
would be required to defend their mother 
ship. 

Thus, even though the Seventh Fleet is 
the only United States element presently 
committed to the defense of Formosa, the 
job—if Formosa is to be defended from all- 
out air attack—would quickly fall in the 
lap of United States Air Force planes based 
on Formosa’s limited and vulnerable air- 
fields. 

If the well-dispersed Chinese Communist 
Air Force should unleash an air campaign 
against Formosa, many Air Force men be- 
lieve that the best that could be hoped for 
would be a costly aerial stalemate, and the 
worst the ruin of Taipeh, Tainan, and Kaoh- 
siung and the neutralization of the island 
as a naval, air, and ground force base. Just 
to maintain such an air stalemate, without 
either side losing enough aircraft to aban- 
don the struggle, would require more United 
States interceptors than are now engaged in 
Korea. 

The Nationalists, with only 300 obsolete 
planes, could contribute little now to their 
own air defense. Not until this summer will 
they start receiving United States jets in 
some quantity. 

To provide a defensive counterweight to 
enemy capabilities in the Far East, without 
taking into account such schemes as Gen- 
eral MacArthur's proposed all-out bombing 


of China, Air Force officials believe that the 
103-wing Air Force now in existence should 
be boosted at once by 10 to 20 wings. But 
even prompt increased appropriations for 
procurement could not immediately create 
a balance of airpower in the Far East. 


Help to the Self-Liberation of the People 
of Hungary Is Only True Peace Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1953 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on August 25, 1952, President 
Eisenhower, in a speech to the American 
Legion, referred to the enslaved Hun- 
garian people and said: 

These people are blood kin to us. * * * 
Dare we rest while these millions of our kins- 
men remain in slavery? * * * The American 
conscience can never know peace until these 
people are restored again to being masters of 
their own fate. * * We must tell the 
Kremlin that never shall we desist in our aid 
to every man and woman of these shackled 
lands who seeks refuge with us, and man who 
keeps burning among his own people the 
flame of freedom or who is dedicated to the 
liberation of his fellows. 


President Eisenhower was attacked 
from several quarters immediately after 
his Legion speech. The attack came 
from ignorance as to what the liberation 
policy meant on the part of some, but 
the most vicious and formidable attack 
came from the Communists themselves 
who knew well that to put it into effect 
meant their downfall. It was the Daily 
Worker that coined the phrase Libera 
tion means war.” 


But Eisenhower's ringing words came 
out of the heart and tradition of America 
and were based squarely upon the Amer- 
ican political philosophy as contained in 
the Declaration of Independence. 

On June 7, 1951, I introduced House 
Concurrent Resolution 119, calling for 
aid for the liberation of the Hungarian 
peoples. On June 17, 1953, I again in- 
troduced a resolution for the liberation 
of the Hungarian people, House Concur- 
rent Resolution 118, the text of which is 
as follows: 


Whereas the American people have long 
accepted the basic principles set forth in the 
American Declaration of Independence of 
1776 in the following words: “* * * that all 
men are created equal, that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain unalien- 
able Rights, that among these are Life, Lib- 
erty and the pursuit of Happiness. That to 
secure these rights, Governments are insti- 
tuted among Men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed,—That 
whenever any Form of Government becomes 
destructive of these ends, it is the Right of 
the People to alter or to abolish it, and to 
institute new Government, laying its founda- 
tion on such principles and organizing its 
powers in such form, as to them shall seem 
most likely to effect their Safety and Hap- 
piness.”; and 

Whereas the American people believe these 
principles are universal and apply to all men 
everywhere, at all times and under all forms 
of government; and 
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Whereas these principles flow from certain 
essential truths, among which are— 

That the Creator is the Author of every 
human being and the Source of his rights 
and that neither the state nor any other 
human agency has jurisdiction to exploit any 
human being or violate his rights; 

That the state is a servant to mankind and 
not its master and may not pervert its ad- 
ministrative and police powers so as to make 
of them a weapon to violate human rights or 
to terrorize the people; 

That there is a brotherhood of all men 
but only under the Fatherhood of God; and 

Whereas communism wears a humanita- 
rian cloak and poses as the messiah of social 
justice but in reality has given rise to the 
most reactionary regime of our time based 
on barbarism and slavery as a result of its 
immoral doctrine founded in malice setting 
man against man, class against class, and all 
men against God; and 

Whereas communism thrusts itself beyond 
civil government and political philosophy, 
claiming the whole man, denying all spirit- 
ual values, denying his inalienable rights, 
and seeking to transform all human beings 
created by God in His Image into soulless 
biological units, fitted into a military and 
economic machine designed for a world reyo- 
lution; and 

® Whereas at the municipal elections of 
Budapest of October 7, 1945, and at the na- 
tional elections of November 4, 1945, the 
people of Hungary defeated the Communist 
Party and took an unequivocal stand for the 
western form and western methods of de- 
mocracy, for the establishment of a political 
system based on basic human rights and 
fundamental freedoms; and 

Whereas the Communist regime in the 
Soviet Union destroyed all possibility for 
Hungary’s freedom and independence after 
World War II, unilaterally subverted the will 
of the Hungarian people, and plunged Hun- 
gary into Communist totalitarianism by con- 
verting the Allied Control Commission into a 
Soviet agency (by interference, pressure, 
subversion, and Communist infiltration), by 
securing a dominant position for the Com- 
munist Party by coordination of Russian 
moves with the demands of the Communist 
bloc, by promoting mass demonstrations 
often degenerating into violence calculated 
to enforce the aims of the Communists, by 
transforming the police function from a 
public service into a Communist terrorist 
agency, by manipulating inflation and 
stabilization for subversive political and so- 
cial purposes rather than for the economic 
welfare of the people, by the framing of so- 
called conspiracy cases, by confirming the 
Communist seizure of power by a fraudulent 
election characterized by arbitrary disen- 
franchising of opposition voters and multiple 
voting of the Communists, and by destroying 
finally all political opposition to the 
Communist-controlled government and pro- 
hibiting all non-Communist political activi- 
ties by means of false arrests and imprison- 
ments, by beatings, murders, and terrorism; 
and 

Whereas the Soviet Union imposed com- 
plete economic exploitation and enslavement 
on Hungary by abuse of the armistice clauses 
relating to the occupation forces and their 
supply; by fixing arbitrarily the price levels 
of reparation goods; by plundering the coun- 
try through abusive misinterpretation of the 
international agreements relating to German 
assets; by compelling the nationalization of 
the banks, industry, and commerce for the 
purpose of Communist control and Soviet 
economic domination; by preventing Hun- 
gary from reestablishing her normal inter- 
fiational trade relations; by impostng dis- 
criminatory economic agreements supplying 
the deficiencies of the Soviet economy at the 
expense of Hungary; by imposing mixed 
Soviet-Hungarian companies; and by pre- 
venting the country from participation in the 
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plans for recovery and reconstruction of 
Europe; and 

Whereas the Communist puppet regime 
transformed Hungary into a so-called Peo- 
ple’s Republic by giving the country a new 
constitution framed according to the Soviet 
pattern, and replaced the ancient crest of 
Hungary by a new one of Soviet design and 
introduced an entirely new system of admin- 
istration based, following the Soviet pattern, 
on a hierarchy of councils, thus preparing 
also for the formal absorption of the country 
as a member state into the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics; and 

Whereas communism in Hungary demol- 
ished the equitable administration of justice 
and transformed it into an institution to 
repress the population in the interests of 
Moscow by destroying the independence of 
the judges, by taking measures for the ideo- 
logical indoctrination of the judges, by 
reorganizing the courts to conform to the 
Soviet court system, and by enacting a new 
penal code based on the Soviet penal law, 
which among other penalties introduces the 
forced-labor camps; and 

Whereas communism abolished all free- 
dom of expression, of the press and of publi- 
cations in Hungary by suppressing all non- 
conformist and opposition-press organiza- 
tions; by arresting and imprisoning non- 
Communist editors, publishers, and authors; 
by expelling foreign correspondents; and by 
reducing press, radio, literature, theater, and 
arts into tools of Communist propaganda and 
indoctrination; and 

Whereas communism, after the forced res- 
ignation of Calvinist Bishop Laszlo Ravasz, 
the imprisonment of Lutheran Bishop Lajos 
Ordass, and the brutal torture and the rigged 
trial of Cardinal Jozsef Mindszenty, is in the 
process of destroying religion in Hungary, 
by the substitution of Communist collabora- 
tionists for the true leaders of the churches; 
by maiming, imprisoning, and murdering 
priests by the hundreds; by disbanding reli- 
gious organizations and religious orders; by 
prohibiting religious processions; by silencing 
the religious press and radio; by fostering 
atheism and obstructing any religious wor- 
ship or religious expression; by attempting 
with lies and deceit and false accusations 
to undermine the loyalty of the laymen to- 
ward the clergy; by seizing and suppressing 
denominational schools and prohibiting prac- 
tically all religious instruction of the chil- 
dren; and by deifying the leader of the Red 
regime; and 

Whereas communism is in the process of 
destroying the institution of the family in 
Hungary by an enforced collective way of 
life, by inordinate control over the children 
and their forcible indoctrination in commu- 
nism, and by setting members of the same 
family against one another through fear and 
terror; and 

Whereas communism deprived the Hun- 
garian workers of all their rights and free- 
doms for the purpose of their total exploita- 
tion and enslavement, by forbidding strikes, 
by displacing the original aims of the trade 
unions and turning them into instruments 
for exploitation of the workers, by forbid- 
ding the workers to change places of em- 
ployment, by authorizing the Government to 
transfer them against their will from one job 
to another, by generally introducing the sys- 
tem of piecework and Soviet labor-quota 
competitions, by fixing production quotas 
higher and higher and thus compelling the 
workers to produce more and more for the 
same or even lower wages; and 

Whereas communism is in the process of 
destroying individual farming in Hungary 
and collectivizing agriculture by compelling 
the peasantry to join the Kolkhozi by grant- 
ing privileges to those who join the collective 
units and by frustrating individual farming 
by means of severe measures against the 
“kulaki"; and 

Whereas communism, in order to extend 
still further its tyranny, transformed the 


Hungarian Army into a tool of Soviet im- 
perialism and is concentrating its efforts on 
forging the entire Hungarian economy into 
an arsenal for further Communist aggression 
and on promoting artificially hostile feelings 
between the friendly and peace-loving Hun- 
garian people and the people of the United 
States and other free nations whose basic 
aspirations as human beings are identical, 
and who have no real conflicting interests; 
and 

Whereas this terrorizing and subjugation of 
the people of Hungary has been expressed in 
the words of the United States Supreme Court 
Justice in the recent case of the American 
Communication Association versus Douds 
(339 U. S. at p. 429): “The international 
police state has crept over Eastern Europe by 
deception, coercion, coup d'etat, terrorism, 
and assassination”; and 

Whereas agreements made by any one or 
more of the free nations with the Moscow 
Communist regime that now enslaves the 
people of Hungary or with the Hungary pup- 
pet regime, materially and morally strength- 
en the tyranny in its power, weaken the re- 
sistance of the Hungarian people to Commu- 
nist tyranny, and dim their hopes for libera- 
tion; such agreements being used by the 
Communist regime only to its advantage for 
the purpose of accumulating greater strength 
and to the disadvantage of every other coun- 
try seeking honorably to compose differences 
with it, it being one of the prime techniques 
of communism to disregard truth and honor 
and the obligation of agreements whenever 
opportune; and 

Whereas in contrast to the treacherous 
fifth columns that operate in the free coun- 
tries of the world to enslave them to interna- 
tional communism, there exists in Hungary 
a potential force for freedom composed of the 
great majority of the people who yearn for 
liberty, which force, if activated by the en- 
couragement and positive aid of free peoples 
of the world, will enable them to liberate 
themselves and overthrow the Communist 
tyranny and help place mankind on the path 
of peace; and 

Whereas past tragic mistakes in the polices 
ot certain of the free nations, including that 
of the United States toward Hungary based 
on the assumption that collaboration with 
the Communists was possible, and a failure 
to fully understand the true nature, extent, 
und the enormity of communism’s aggressive 
designs have substantially contributed to- 
ward strengthening the Communist regime 
in Hungary and placing the Communist con- 
spiracy in a position where it now is a 
clear and present danger to world peace and 
the free progress of mankind, compelling the 
United States and other free nations again 
to undertake a vast program of rearma- 
ment; and 

Whereas while we rearm with reluctance 
and would prefer to devote our energies to 
peace, we are determined to defend our free- 
dom; and 

Whereas rearmament alone, coupled with 
an attempt to compose differences with the 
international Communist regime by treaties 
and agreements leaving undisturbed said 
regime and its present enormous conquests 
of aggression, will, over a period of years, 
place a crushing burden of armaments upon 
the free world that eventually could well, 
of itself, destroy freedom; and such agree- 
ments and treaties would tend to stabilize 
said regime in its conquests and give a bene- 
diction to a way of life that has declared war 
on all human nature under its control; and 

Whereas the world cannot long continue to 
exist half slave and half free: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
of the United States hereby reaffirms the 
historic friendship of the American people 
with the Hungarian people between whom 
and the American people there are innumer- 
able ties of kinship and concerning whose 
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mutual aspirations for democracy, liberty, 
and justice there has always been an alliance; 
that the American motives for these aspira- 
tions lie deep because the United States of 
America was founded and has been built 
largely by the oppressed people from all 
countries. 

Sec. 2. The Congress of the United States 
on behalf of the American people hereby ex- 
presses the firm conviction that the people of 
Hungary have the right to the basic rights 
and freedoms for which they have long 
struggled, among which rights and freedoms 
are— 

(1) the right of the people to life, liberty, 
and private ownership of property; the right 
of an accused to a speedy and public trial in 
accordance with principles of law and jus- 
tice; 

(2) the freedom of religion, of speech, of 
thought, and of the press; 

(3) the right of the people peaceably to 
assemble, to be secure in their persons, 
houses, papers, and effects, against unreason- 
able searches and seizures; 

(4) the freedom of families from undue 
state interference and control, and the 
right of parents in the education of their 
own children; 

(5) the freedom of movement within the 
country and of travel abroad and upon the 
high seas, together with the freedom to 
engage in commerce and pursuits of private 
enterprise and in all peaceful activities; 

(6) the right of peasants to their own 
land, to work it as they see fit and to dispose 
of the fruits of their labor as they see fit; 

(7) the right of the workers to select freely 
the type and place of their employment, and 
to obtain equitable wages and decent work- 
ing hours and conditions through the organ- 
ization of their own truly independent trade 
unions; 

(8) the right of intellectuals to freedom 
of scientific and artistic creation, to freedom 
of cultural intercourse with the whole world, 
and to establishment of educational, scien- 
tific, and cultural institutions independent 
of state control; 

(9) the right of political prisoners of all 
classes to immediate liberation and aid in 
rehabilitation; the right of all prisoners who 
have been forcibly deported from Hungary to 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics to 
be aided in repatriation and rehabilitation; 
and 

(10) the freedom of the people of Hungary 
to command their armed forces to defend 
their legitimate interests and the freedom of 
the armed forces from being used by the 
Communist tyranny as an aggressive force 
either against its own people or against 
other nations. 

Sec. 3. It is further expressed to be the 
firm conviction of the American people that 
the people of Hungary have the right of self- 
determination, to be governed by their own 
consent based on the free expression of pop- 
ular will in a free election; and that no na- 
tion may deprive them of their territory by 
force, or threat of force, and that no nation 
can keep their territory by force. 

Sec. 4. The Congress of the United States, 
on behalf of the American people, recognizes 
the right of the captive Hungarian people to 
liberate themselves from Communist tyr- 
anny and to overthrow and bring to justice 
their oppressors; but solemnly pledges that 
the common struggle against imperialist 
communism in which this Nation, together 
with other free nations, is now engaged is 
not directed against those who have been 
misled by communism through no fault of 
their own or those who have unwittingly 
served the small clique in control of the 
Communist regime provided they break off 
with communism. 

Sec. 5. To assist in bringing about that 
liberation at the earliest possible date and 
in a peaceful manner the Congress of the 
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United States hereby requests the President 
of the United States— 

(a) to continue his efforts to formulate a 
foreign policy which recognizes the essen- 
tially evil nature of the international Com- 
munist regime, which is consolidating the 
military and industrial potential of Hungary 
and the other areas which it controls for 
the destruction of the United States and all 
free nations and the usurpation of power to 
foster communism throughout the entire 
world, and which policy realizes that no real 
peace can exist in the world for either the 
Hungarian or the American people until the 
power of Communist tyranny in the world 
is destroyed, and which policy distinguishes 
between the Communist regimes and the 
people enslaved by them; 

(b) to terminate diplomatic relations with 
and withdraw United States recognition of 
the present Communist regime of Hungary 
because of our friendship and regard for the 
Hungarian people and our realization that 
this Communist regime is not a true gov- 
ernment responsible to the people, and to 
make no further agreements with or com- 
mitments to the present Hungarian or Soviet 
regimes that would tend in any way to main- 
tain, stabilize, or further extend their power 
over the peoples enslaved by them; 

(c) to direct our representatives in the 
United Nations— 

(1) to demand that the United Nations 
charge the Soviet Communist regime with 
internal aggression in Hungary in violation 
of the basic charter and principles of the 
United Nations, for robbing Hungary of its 
freedom, independence, and territorial in- 
tegrity in violation of its international 
agreements and of international justice, and 
the natural law; 

(2) to demand the withdrawal from Hun- 
gary of the Soviet Army, secret police, mili- 
tary and civilian officials, other open and 
secret agents of Soviet imperialistic domina- 
tion, who are there as a result of the Com- 
munist aggression and whose continued 
presence constitutes a breach of domestic 
peace, and security, and a further threat 
to international peace and security; 

(3) to demand that free elections be held 
in Hungary under the supervision of the 
United Nations after a preparatory period 
necessary to eliminate the effects of Com- 
munist terror, in order to reestablish peace 
and justice in Hungary and better secure the 
international peace and security; and 

(d) To carry out plans to provide material 
aid and moral support to active fighters now 
struggling for the liberation of the people 
of Hungary and other Communist-domi- 
nated countries, including the following 
methods: 

(1) Aid to and appropriate utilization of 
escapees and persons liberated from Hungary 
and other Communist-dominated countries 
desirous of combating communism, as is au- 
thorized under section 101 (a) (1) of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1951, especially by 
forming those willing international military 
units; 

(2) encouragement of effective resistance 
activities in and defection from the Hun- 
garian Communist dominated state and 
other Communist dominated countries; 

(3) cooperation with and encouragement 
of private individuals and private organiza- 
tions desirous of combating communism, in- 
cluding nationality organizations and groups 
whose members have an origin or particular 
interest In Hungary and other Communist 
dominated countries; and 

(4) the use of political and phychological 
methods to expose and combat the world 
Communist tyranny and to rekindle devo- 
tion to the universal principles of freedom, 
independence, and human dignity which are 
set forth in the American Declaration of 
Independence. 


Wilson’s GM Stock 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O'NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1953 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following article 
by Sylvia Porter: 


Your MoneEyY’s WortH: WILSON’S GM STOCK— 
DEFENSE HEAD SHOULD THANK SENATE FOR 
Maxine HIM SELL 

(By Sylvia Porter) 

Charles E. Wilson, our Secretary of Defense 
and General Motors’ former president, really 
ought to write a letter to every one of our 
96 Senators saying something like this: 

“Dear SENATOR: Thank you very much for 
giving me a ‘present’ which, as of today, 
amounts to about $390,450. 

“When you told me last January that you 
wouldn't let me become Secretary of Defense 
unless I sold my stock in General Motors, 
I argued bitterly with you. On principle, I 
thought you were wrong. I told you flatly 
that even though General Motors was the 
largest single contractor in the Defense De- 
partment and I owned GM stock, I still could 
handle my job as Defense Chief objectively. 

“But you fussed, you fumed, On January 
22, therefore, I agreed to unload my shares, 
and you voted me in. 

“I had 39,045 shares of GM which I sold 
out shortly thereafter at around $68 a share. 
I got around $2,655,000. 

“Today my stock is quoted around $58. 
If I had to sell now, I'd get only around 
$2,264,610. 

“So you've ‘saved’ $390,450 for me.” 


DOCTOR MADE THIS MAN SMART 


We were sipping coffee at the Banker's 
Club—a half-dozen of Wall Street's invest- 
ment bankers and brokers and me. We had 
been talking about the recent sharp cracks 
in the bond markets and in stocks—and 
about how tough it is to make a buck in 
Wall Street now. 

Just for fun we drafted a letter from Wil- 
son to the Senators something like the 
above. Then one broker said: 

“It reminds me of the experience of So- 
and-so (he named a nationally known man 
who once headed a vast chain of stores). 

“In the spring of 1929, I was manager of 
my firm’s branch uptown, when this fellow 
walked in and gave me an order to sell out 
every share he owned. It ran into several 
millions, 

“He told me it was against his wishes but 
his doctor had warned him that unless he 
quit work, sold his stocks, and got away 
completely, he’d be dead in 6 months. 

“He sold out at practically the peaks and 
made a fortune. 

“When did he die?” I asked. 

“Oh, he's still alive. He's at the point 
now where he thinks he sold out because he 
was smarter than the rest of us.” 

We poured some more coffee. “It’s an 
odd thing,” another luncheon companion 
chimed in. “I handle the investments of 
two topnotch men; one works for a chemical 
company, the other for a textile house. Both 
began buying stocks in their own companies 
when they took their jobs after the war out 
of loyalty. 

“The man working for the chemical com- 
pany was lucky and has some sweet profits. 
The other was unlucky, has some sour losses. 
Yet both were doing the same thing for the 
same reason. *” 

“So the moral?” I said. 
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“So the moral is that making money in 
Wall Street is still a lot a matter of luck, 
no matter what anybody says. We're a so- 
phisticated bunch. I think we all agree on 
that,” replied a third. 

They all nodded. 

Now, Mr. Wilson, why don’t you write that 
letter? It would be such nice manners—and 
such a lovely footnote to folklore. 


Rosenbergs Met Justice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1953 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the New Orleans Item for June 21, 
1953: 

ROSENBERGS Met JUSTICE 


We are sorry for the young sons of Julius 
and Ethel Rosenberg. 

But we can find no tears for their parents. 

The Rosenbergs committed an enormous 
crime against the 150 million people of the 
United States—indeed against all free 
peoples. 

They stole atomic secrets and other vital 
information and gave it to the Russians. 

In the words of President Eisenhower, in 
his statement refusing clemency, By im- 
measurably increasing the chances of atomic 
war, the Rosenbergs may have condemned to 
death tens of millions of innocent people all 
over the world.” 

In performing this act, the couple violated 
a United States law which provides the pen- 
alty of death. 

The Rosenbergs were given a fair trial, 
They received the benefit of numerous ap- 
peals. 

And Friday night they were properly ad- 
ministered the most severe punishment the 
law allows. 

Why all the agitation abroad over the 
Rosenberg case? 

It was due, apparently, to two major causes, 
neither of which has any connection with 
the Rosenbergs’ guilt or innocence: 

The Communists organized protests to stir 
up anti-United States feeling. Due to the 
deliberate pace of United States justice, 
which allowed the Rosenbergs 7 appeals 
to the courts, the Reds had 2 years in which 
to press their campaign. 

Some sincere persons in allied countries, 
who believe the United States is too rigid 
in her attitude toward Russia, saw in the 
Rosenberg case a symbol of the American 
policies they dislike. 

Unfortunately, some correspondents of 
European papers in this country have en- 
couraged this attitude with lopsided dis- 
patches sympathetic to the Rosenbergs. 

As one example, the Paris newspaper Le 
Monde recently printed a long front-page 
article on the case from its United States 
correspondent, Henri Pierre. It failed to 
mention the fact that the Rosenbergs stole 
atomic secrets for Russia. 

In short, there is good reason to believe 
that foreign agitation over the case is based 
on a mixture of Communist propaganda, 
emotion, and prejudice—not on a solid back- 
ground of information on the Rosenbergs’ 
crime and United States law. 

Were the Rosenbergs guilty? 
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Again in the President’s words, “Through- 
out the innumerable complications and tech- 
nicalities of this case, no judge has ever ex- 
pressed any doubt that they committed most 
serious acts of espionage.” 

The final legal point, decided only Friday 
by the Supreme Court, did not involve the 
couple's guilt. 

In their varying opinions on this techni- 
cality, incidentally, both Chief Justice Vin- 
son and Justice Douglas referred to the 
Rosenbergs’ crime as “proved.” 

What was the legal point involved in the 
final Supreme Court hearing? 

The Government originally charged—and 
later proved—that the Rosenbergs began 
their spying in June 1944, They were in- 
dicted under a 1917 act against wartime es- 
pionage. 

In the final legal battle, indictment of 
the pair under this act was not challenged. 
But the question was raised whether their 
sentencing should not have been governed 
by a different law—the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1946. 

Under the latter act, they could not have 
been sentenced to death unless the jury 
had specifically recommended that penalty. 

The crime of the Rosenbergs involved a 
conspiracy that lasted 6 years. This con- 
spiracy began before the Atomic Energy Act 
took effect. And it continued for 4 years 
after the act became law, 

The major overt acts charged against the 
Rosenbergs took place before the effective 
date of the new law. 

After hearing arguments on the point for 
3 hours and debating it at length, two 
justices decided the Rosenbergs should not 
have been sentenced under the 1917 act 
but under the 1946 atomic-energy law. 

But six justices decided “the question is 
not substantial. * * A conspiracy was 
charged and proved to violate the Espionage 
Act in wartime. The Atomic Energy Act did 
not repeal or limit the provisions of the 
Espionage Act.” 

In short, a 3-to-1 majority of the Court 
decided that it was perfectly proper, under 
the circumstances, to sentence the Rosen- 
bergs under the same law they were con- 
victed of violating. 

The Rosenbergs betrayed their country in 
the most vicious possible manner. 

Despite that fact, they received the full 
protection of their country’s legal processes. 

Friday night they met justice. 


Massachusetts State Senate Resolution 
Urging All Possible Federal Aid to the 
Tornado-Stricken Worcester Area of 
the Commonwealth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1953 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include a resolution adopted by the sen- 
ate chamber of the Massachusetts State 
Legislature in assembly on June 11, 1953. 

The resolution follows: 

Resolution urging the Congress of the United 
States to render all possible aid to the 
stricken Worcester area of the Common- 
wealth 
Whereas, on the evening of June 9, central 

Massachusetts, particularly the area in the 

vicinity of the city of Worcester, was severely 

hit by a tornado; and 


Whereas many lives were lost and much 
property damage resulted from the destruc- 
tive force und fury of the storm; and 

Whereas many families are now homeless 
and many persons lie injured as a result 
thereof; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the senate of Massachu- 
setts respectfully urges the Congress of the 
United States to do everything possible to 
effect a program to aid in the relief of suf- 
fering in the Worcester area of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the secretary of the 
Commonwealth to the President of the 
United States, to the presiding officer of each 
branch of the Congress, and to the Members 
thereof from this Commonwealth. 

Senate, June 11, 1953, adopted. 

Irvine N. HAYDEN, Clerk. 

A true copy. 

Attest: 

Epwarp J. Cronin, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth, 


Distinguished Service Citation for 
Mary Pickford 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSZ OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1953 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, late in 
May a very distinguished American citi- 
zen received a citation from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. Many patriotic 
citizens have received such recognition 
but this was a special citation, unlike any 
ever given before, and for a special serv- 
ice, with no exact parallel in previous 
history. 

Without the spur of war emotian, 
without the support of other artists or 
speakers, Miss Mary Pickford had just 
completed a one-woman national tour 
for United States savings bonds. In 8 
weeks she had visited 25 cities in 14 
States, traveled 15,000 miles by train, 
plane, helicopter, automobile, and on 
foot, and made 103 different speeches be- 
fore audiences ranging from small picked 
groups to vast outdoor gatherings of the 
twenty or thirty thousand employees, 
comprising the entire personnel of huge 
plants and factories. By radio and tele- 
vision appearances, everywhere she went, 
she reached hundreds of thousands of 
additional listeners. Never, it would 
seem, has one person brought to so many 
the single, urgent, patriotic message, buy 
and hold United States savings bonds. 

It is a particular pleasure to me as a 
Californian and the representative of the 
16th District, which gives me the honor 
of calling Mary Pickford my constituent, 
to focus attention upon the remarkable 
achievement of this famous American 
woman, a leader among her own sex, her- 
self a member of many of the great na- 
tional organizations before which she 
appeared during her cross-country tour 
for the Women’s Crusade for Security. 
That is what the drive for which she 
spoke has been called, and it was in the 
spirit of a high crusade that Mary Pick- 
ford agreed to share the responsibility 
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for its success, as associate national 
chairman, with the honorary chairman, 
Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower, and the out- 
standing women volunteers of the coun- 
try who carried through in every State 
and community. 

We here in Washington had an oppor- 
tunity to hear Miss Pickford’s message 


when the crusade was launched here in 


April. The drive centered on the bond- 
a-month regular investment plan, by 
which professionals and others not on 
payroll savings could authorize their 
banks to deduct given amounts from de- 
posits to purchase a United States sav- 
ings bond each month. Her first sign- 
up was the first citizen of our country, 
President Eisenhower. After her dra- 
matic appearance on the Capitol steps, 
reenacting her Liberty Loan appearance 
of just 35 years before, Miss Pickford 
turned over the canvassing of the Con- 
gress for bond-a-month adherents to the 
very capable members of the Congres- 
sional Club. These women did not let 
one Senator or Representative escape 
their persuasive presentation of the value 
to their country and to the individual 
subscriber of this systematic form of 
investment. I know the record both of 
participation and of dollar total of 
pledged savings was a demonstration to 
our citizens of the support given the 
bond program by their elected represen- 
tatives. 

From Washington, Mary Pickford 
took to the road on her history-making 
crusade. The list of the cities she visited 
tells the story of its geographical scope. 
From Los Angeles to Chicago, to New 
York and Washington; then to Boston 
and Lynn, Mass.; Philadelphia, Pa.; At- 
lanta, Ga., where America’s sweetheart 
celebrated her 60th birthday and was 
acclaimed again by that well-remem- 
bered title; to St. Louis and Kansas 
City, Mo.; Des Moines, Iowa; Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul, Minn.; Dallas and 
Fort Worth, Tex.; Denver, Colo.; Salt 
Lake City and Ogden, Utah; five cities, 
no less, in Oregon—Pendleton, The 
Dalles, Portland, Eugene, and Corval- 
lis—San Francisco, Calif., and back to 
her home in Beverly Hills. She then 
flew East again to speak in New York 
before the annual convention of the 
American Women’s Voluntary Services 
and to Washington, where, in Constitu- 
tion Hall, she addressed 4,500 represent- 
atives of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, gathered from all over 
the country for the annual convention 
of that many-million-membership 
women’s organizations. 

And next day, in the historic Treas- 
ury Building, Secretary George M, 
Humphrey recognized Miss Pickford’s 
amazing contribution to her country’s 
welfare by awarding a beautifully il- 
luminated citation, given for devotion 
beyond the call of ordinary duty. 

But let me speak in more detail of her 
8 weeks’ tour—I wish it were possible 
to give full weight to every stop, every 
local promotion, and, more important, 
the immediate, stimulating, result-get- 
ting effect of every appearance she 
made. To pick just a few: 

At Dallas and Fort Worth, Tex., she 
spoke to over 30,000 employees of the 
aircraft industry; here she took her first 
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helicopter ride and flew on to her next 
stop by a private plane loaned to help 
her keep her schedule despite a strike 
on the commercial line by which she 
had been booked. In St. Louis and 
Kansas City, she joined working forces 
in their shop cafeterias at breakfast; 
in one, she witnessed 276 individual sign- 
ups for payroll savings. 

In several places, hearing of meetings 
of professional people, she volunteered 
to attend, speak and secure signups. 
Not a single event planned for her par- 
ticipation was missed nor was she late 
to any. She herself practically doubled 
what was already a crowded schedule 
by the events she insisted on adding. 
She spoke to groups of bankers who ad- 
mitted she taught them something about 
banking. She spoke to meetings of doc- 
tors, dentists, lawyers, orthodontists, 
nurses, gas-station operators, chambers 
of commerce, men’s clubs, women’s 
clubs—the wives of bakers attending a 
State convention—groups of school chil- 
dren, and, in a particularly impressive 
impromptu appearance, to a group of 
men and women who had just taken out 
citizenship papers. 

Before the State legislature in Des 
Moines, she fired Iowa legislators with 
such enthusiasm that a number who 
missed her appearance at the State 
House telephoned to add their names 
for bond-a-month signups. She visited 
legislatures in Minnesota, California, 
Massachusetts, and elsewhere, signing 
up Officials, reminding governors and 
mayors of the need to have their own 
employees on payroll savings. She 
signed up the presidents of the American 
Medical and the Bar Associations. She 
saw a group of children going into a 
TV station and stopped to shake hands 
and talk to them on savings stamps. 
She appeared, incidentally, in Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul alone 10 times on TV 
and at no time—on TV or radio or before 
the press—did she give a repeated inter- 
view. Each speech was new, always in 
her own words, showing her clear grasp 
of the financial details of the bond pro- 
grams as well as her understanding of 
its patriotic aspect in contributing to a 
sound economy. Supposed to have 1 
day’s rest each week, she never had 1 
in the entire tour. Up at 7, to bed at 
midnight or later, she went through the 
weeks, days and hours with undimin- 
ished energy and enthusiasm, disap- 
pointing no one, increasing the work 
burden outlined for her, making friends 
everywhere and enemies nowhere. 

To sum up results in terms of dollars 
and cents return is impossible, as it is 
to sum up results in awakened patriotic 
understanding of the value of the bond 
program to a sound economy. Let me 
choose one experience she had which 
may be taken as a symbol, and one fact 
from the field as an example of the all- 
over result. 

In leaving a gathering in the West, 
she met a small boy, perhaps 10 years 
of age, in a military school uniform and 
stopped to buy a ticket for the school 
entertainment, autographing it to him. 
Of course, she spoke of bonds and 
stamps, and as she started to go on, the 
boy. exclaimed, “Gee, Mary, you certainly 
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The concrete fact: From Missouri, 
where two cities were visited and much 
enthusiasm generated—to be followed 
up by the hard personal work of volun- 
teers and the bond staff—comes a pre- 
liminary report. Mark that word “pre- 
liminary.” With an estimated quota 
based on population of 3,500 bond-a- 


month signups to be secured—and re- 


member, these are on a basis of yearly 
investment, not the selling of single 
bonds, comparatively easy in any organ- 
ized campaign—this State has already 
reported 8,500 new bond-a-month sub- 
scribers, and the State director has set 
their sights for a total of 20,000. Sales 
of individual E and H bonds from the 
smallest to the $10,000 denomination, 
have spurted everywhere. The record 
for the months of April and May, during 
which the Women's Crusade for Security 
was spearheaded by Mary Pickford’s 
magnificent selling tour, has reached new 
highs. 

For instance, in April the number of 
units of series E bonds sold marked a 
new 7-year record, a 6-percent gain over 
the number sold last April and a 26- 
percent gain over April of 1951. In- 
creases ranged from 4 percent for the $25 
size to 43 percent in the $1,000 size, with 
a sharp upturn also in $100 and $500 
denomination bonds. In May, the up- 
swing continued, total sales of E and H 
bonds being 36 percent more than those 
of a year ago. It is worth noting also 
that redemptions in unmatured bonds 
fell off, being 18 percent lower than 
cash-ins last May. At the close of May 
1953, the holders of $5.3 billion worth, 
or 75 percent of the total in matured 
series E bonds, were holding their bonds 
under the new extension privilege which 
makes them even more attractive as in- 
vestments. 

I give you therefore today a great 
American—one I am proud to have as a 
constituent—one our country delights to 
honor. I could not phrase the way we 
feel about Mary Pickford as well as the 
official citation, given her in May puts 
it, and therefore I should like to conclude 
by quoting that document: 

For distinguished service: Mary Pickford, 
whose dedication to public service to the 
United States savings bond program has been 
an inspiring example to Americans in all 
walks of life who have seen and heard her 
message on her personal tour or through the 
mass media of communications. 

For this valuable contribution the Treas- 


ury Department proclaims the gratitude of 
the Nation, 
G. M. HUMPHREY, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 12, 1953. 


Help to the Self-Liberation of the Albanian 
People Only True Peace Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1953 
Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 


Speaker, on August 25, 1952, President 
Eisenhower, in a speech to the American 
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Legion, listed the number of 1,200,000 
Albanian people enslaved by the Com- 
munists and said, these people are blood 
kin to us. Dare we rest while these mil- 
lions of our kinsmen remain in slavery? 
The American conscience can never know 
peace until these people are restored 
again to being masters of their own fate. 
We must tell the Kremlin that never 
shall we desist in our aid to every man 
and woman of these shackled lands who 
seeks refuge with us, any man who keeps 
burning among his own people the flame 
of freedom or who is dedicated to the lib- 
eration of his fellows.” 

President Eisenhower was attacked 
from several quarters immediately after 
his Legion speech. The attack came 
from ignorance as to what the liberation 
policy meant on the part of some but 
the most vicious and formidable attack 
came from the Communists themselves 
who knew well that to put it into effect 
mean their downfall. It was the Daily 
Worker that coined the phrase “libera- 
tion means war.” 

But Eisenhower’s ringing words came 
out of the heart and tradition of Amer- 
ica and were based squarely upon the 
American political philosophy as con- 
tained in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 

In 1951 I introduced a resolution call- 
ing for aid for the liberation of the peo- 
ple of Albania. On June 17, 1953, I 
again introduced a resolution for the lib- 
eration of the Albanian people—House 
Concurrent Resolution 116. The text of 
which is as follows: 


House Concurrent Resolution 116 


Whereas the American people have long 
accepted the basic principles set forth in the 
American Declaration of Independence of 
1776 in the following words: “* * * that 
all men are created equal, that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That 
to secure these rights, governments are in- 
stituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed— 
that whenever any form of government be- 
comes destructive of these ends, it is the 
right of the people to alter or to abolish it, 
and to institute new government, laying its 
foundation on such principles and organ- 
izing its powers in such form as to them 
shall seem most likely to effect their safety 
and happiness”; and 

Whereas the American people believe these 
principles are universal and apply to all men, 
everywhere, at all times and under all forms 
of government; and 

Whereas these principles flow from cer- 
tain essential truths, among which are— 

That the Creator is the euthor of every 
human being and the source of his rights 
and that neither the state nor any other 
human agency has jurisdiction to exploit 
any human being or violate his rights; 

That the state is a servant to mankind and 
not its master and may not pervert its ad- 
ministrative and police powers so as to make 
of them a weapon to violate human rights or 
to terrorize the people; 

That there is a brotherhood of all men but 
only under the Fatherhood of God; and 

Whereas communism wears a humani- 
tarian cloak and poses as the messiah of 
social justice but in reality has given rise 
to the most reactionary regime of our time 
based on barbarism and slavery as a result 
of its immoral doctrine founded in malice 
setting man against man, class against class, 
and all men against God; and 
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Whereas communism thrusts itself beyond 
civil government and political philosophy, 
claiming the whole man, denying all spirit- 
ual values, denying his inalienable rights, 
and seeking to transform all human beings 
created by God in His image into soulless 
biological units, fitted into a military and 
economic machine designed for a world rev- 
olution; and 

Whereas the Communist regime in the 
Soviet Union destroyed any possibility for 
the freedom and independence of Albania 
after World War II and subjected it to the 
complete control of the Communist regime 
in the Soviet Union, by creating the Com- 
munist National Liberation Front under 
Enver Hoxha to fight against the exile Al- 
banian Government underground during the 
Nazi occupation of Albania, which group 
seized control of the capital of Albania upon 
the evacuation of the Germans in 1944, and 
by misrepresentation and false promises 
securing recognition in November 1945 by 
the United States and Great Britain of this 
Hoxha Communist group as the provisional 
Government of Albania. 

Whereas communism, after thus treacher- 
ously and forcefully seizing power in Albania, 
sought to verify its tyranny by intimida- 
tion and coercion in fraudulent elections, 
and destroyed all oppositions by means of 
beatings, false arrests, imprisonment, and 
public hangings, including the cruel murder 
of patriotic Albanian leaders, by terrorizing 
the people, and by seizing control of all 
agencies for the dissemination of news and 
information and using them to spread false 
propaganda. 

Whereas this terrorizing subjugation of 
the people of Albania has been expressed in 
the words of United States Supreme Court 
Justice in the recent case of American Com- 
munication Association v. Douds (399 U. S. 
at p. 429): “The international police state 
has crept over Eastern Europe by deception, 
coercion, coup d'etat, terrorism, and assas- 
sination,” 

Whereas communism has taken the lives 
of untold numbers of human beings in 
Albania, and has employed unspeakable 
brutalities to enslave the population— 

By robbing peasants of their farms with 
confiscatory taxes and other means and 
transforming them into landless agricul- 
tural robots; 

By chaining workers to their factories and 
transferring them into homeless industrial 
robots; 

By depriving all people of freedom of 
creative work and thought and transform- 
ing them into servile slaves of the state; 

By submitting all classes to the subhuman 
conditions of mass imprisonment, and 
forced-labor camps; 

By uprooting and dispersal of whole popu- 
lations; 

By practicing genocide upon the Albanian 
people in order to destroy the Albanian tra- 
dition and culture and nationality; and 

Whereas communism is in the process of 
destroying the institution of the family in 
Albania, by inordinate control of the chil- 
dren and their forced indoctrination in com- 
munism, and by setting members of the same 
family against one another through fear and 
terror; and 

Whereas communism is in the process of 
destroying all religion in Albania by foster- 
ing atheism and materialism, by ridiculing 
and persecuting the sincere religious expres- 
sion of the people, by perverting religious 
instincts in the hearts of the young, by rob- 
bing, imprisoning, and murdering the repre- 
sentatives of religion, including the clergy 
of the Catholic, Orthodox, and Moslem 
Churches, by destruction of places of wor- 
ship and the abolition of religious institu- 
tions by tolerating only religious services 
subservient to Moscow, and by deifying the 
leader of the Red regime; and 


Whereas communism is destroying the sub- 
stance of Albania by ravaging the farmlands 
for food, by stripping the country of ‘ts 
resources, and by prostituting the Albanian 
economy first for the benefit of Tito’s Yugo- 
slavia, and, after the Tito-Stalin split, con- 
tinuing to prostitute the economy still more 
for the benefit of Soviet Russia to the point 
where the Albanian population is starving 
and clothed in rags. At the same time, 
although Albania is separated from land 
communication with Soviet Russia, the Com- 
munist rulers of Albania have never per- 
mitted any of the normal commerce with 
free Western countries that would have alle- 
viated the sufferings of the nation even to 
the extent of stealing packages and medicines 
sent by Albanian Americans to their home- 
land, but have limited the country’s trade 
to the onesided interchanges with Russia 
via a sketchy airlift and occasional sea 
traffic; and 

Whereas communism has ruthlessly forced 
thousands of Albanians into the army, and 
transformed this Albanian army into a tool 
of communism and is forging the entire Al- 
banian country into an arsenal and airbase 
for further Communist aggression, through 
the efforts of thousands of Soviet experts“ 
and advisers who are quartered and sustained 
in Albania at the expense of the Albanian 
people, and who are constructing large air- 
fields on Saseno Island to control the en- 
trance to the Adriatic Sea; and 

Whereas communism by making false and 
appealing promises, in an atmosphere of 
ideological blackout in Albania perverts the 
patriotic fervor of a certain number of young 
idealists who have a genuine desire to serve 
their people, and exploits it for an anti- 
human conspiracy; and 

Whereas communism, in order to extend 
still further its tyranny, concentrates its 
efforts on promoting artificial hostile feel- 
ings between the friendly and peace-loving 
Albanian people and the people of the United 
States and of other free nations whose basic 
aspirations as human beings are identical, 
and who have no real conflicting interests; 
in carrying out these despicable aims the 
Communists have constructed a most rigid 
iron curtain around Albania creating an 
isolation so complete that only three West- 
ern news. correspondents have been allowed 
to enter the country since the end of World 
War II; and 

Whereas agreements made by any one or 
more of the free nations with the Moscow 
Communist regime that now enslaves the 
people of Albania or with the Albanian pup- 
pet regime, and recognition of this puppet re- 
gime as a legitimate government materially 
and morally strengthens the tyranny in its 
power, weakens the resistance of the Al- 
banian people to Communist tyranny, and 
dims their hopes for liberation; such agree- 
ments being used by the Communist regime 
only to its advantage for the purpose of 
accumulating greater strength, and to the 
disadvantage of every other country seek- 
ing honorably to compose differences with 
it, it being one of the prime techniques of 
communism to disregard truth and honor 
and the obligation of agreements whenever 
opportune; and 

Whereas, in contrast to the treacherous 
fifth columns that operate in the free coun- 
tries of the world to enslave them to inter- 
national communism, there exists in Albania 
a potential force for freedom composed of 
the great majority of the people who yearn 
for liberty, which force, if activated by the 
encouragement and positive aid of free 
peoples of the world, will enable them to 
survive under the Communist tyranny and 
prepare the way for their eventual liberation 
and thus help place mankind on the path 
to peace; and 

Whereas past tragic mistakes in the policies 
of certain of the free nations, including that 
of the United States toward Albania, based 
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on the assumption that collaboration with 
the Communists was possible, particularly 
in recognizing the Albanian Communist 
regime as a legitimate government and a 
failure to fully understand the true nature, 
extent and the enormity of communism's 
aggressive designs have substantially con- 
tributed toward strengthening the Commu- 
nist regime in Albania and placing the Com- 
munist conspiracy in a position where it now 
is a clear and present danger to world peace 
and the free progress of mankind compelling 
the United States and other free nations 
again to undertake a vast program of rear- 
mament; and 

Whereas, while we rearm with reluctance 
and would prefer to devote our energies to 
peace, we are determined to defend our free- 
dom; and 

Whereas rearmament alone coupled with 
an attempt to compose differences with the 
international Communist regime by treaties 
and agreements leaving undisturbed said 
regime and its present enormous conquests 
of aggression will, over a period of years, 
place a crushing burden of armaments upon 
the free world that eventually could well, of 
itself, destroy freedom; and such agreements 
and treaties would tend to stabilize said 
regime and its conquests and give a benedic- 
tion to a way of life that has declared war 
on all human nature under its control; and 

Whereas the world cannot long continue 
to exist half slave and half free: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
of the United States hereby reaffirms the his- 
toric friendship of the American people with 
the Albanian people between whom and the 
American people there are innumerable ties 
of kinship and concerning whose mutual as- 
pirations for democracy, liberty, and justice 
there has always been an alliance; that the 
American motives for these aspirations lie 
deep because the United States of America 
was founded and has been built largely by 
the oppressed peoples from all countries. 

Sec. 2. The Congress of the United States 
on behalf of the American people hereby 
expresses the firm conviction that the peo- 
ple of Albania have the right to the basic 
rights and freedoms for which they have long 
struggled, among which rights and free- 
doms are 

(1) the right of the people to life, liberty, 
and private ownership of property; the right 
of an accused to a speedy and public trial 
in accordance with principles of law and 
justice; 

(2) the freedom of religion, of speech, of 
thought, and of the press; 

(3) the right of the people peaceably to 
assemble, to be secure in their persons, 
houses, papers and effects, against unreason- 
able searches and seizures; 

(4) the freedom of families from undue 
state interference and control, and the right 
of parents in the education of their own 
children; 

(5) the freedom of movement within the 
country and of travel abroad and upon the 
high seas, together with the freedom to en- 
gage in commerce and pursuits of private 
enterprise and in all peaceful activities; 

(6) the right of peasants to their own land, 
to work it as they see fit and to dispose of 
the fruits of their labor as they see fit; 

(7) the right of the workers to select free- 
ly the type and place of their employment, 
and to obtain equitable wages and decent 
working hours and conditions through the 
organization of their own truly independent 
trade unions; 

(8) the right of intellectuals to freedom 
of scientific and artistic creation, to freedom 
of cultural intercourse with the whole world, 
and to establishment of educational, scien- 
tific, and cultural institutions independent 
of State control; 

(9) the right of political prisoners of all 
classes to immediate liberation and aid in 
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rehabilitation; the right of all prisoners 
who have been forcibly deported from Al- 
bania to the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics to be aided in repatriation and re- 
habilitation; and 

(10) the freedom of the people of Albania 
to command their armed forces to defend 
their legitimate interests and the freedom 
of the armed forces from being used by the 
Communist tyranny as an aggressive force 
either against its own people or against other 
nations. 

Sec. 3. It is further expressed to be the 
firm conviction of the American people that 
the people of Albania have the right of self- 
determination, to be governed by their own 
consent based on the free expression of popu- 
lar will in a free election; and that no na- 
tion may deprive them of their territory by 
force, or threat, and that no nation can 
keep their territory by force. 

Sec. 4. The Congress of the United States, 
on behalf of the American people recognizes 
the right of the captive Albanian people to 
liberate themselves from Communist tyran- 
ny and to overthrow and bring to justice 
their oppressor; but solemnly pledges that 
the common struggle against imperialist 
communism in which this Nation, together 
with other free nations, is now engaged is 
not directed against those who have been 
misled by communism through no fault of 
their own or those who have unwittingly 
served the small clique in control of the 
Communist regime provided they break off 
with communism. 

Sec.5. To assist in bringing about that 
liberation at the earliest possible date and in 
& peaceful manner, the Congress of the 
United States hereby requests the President 
of the United States— 

(a) to continue his efforts to formulate 
a foreign policy which recognizes the essen- 
tially evil nature of the international Com- 
munist regime, which is consolidating the 
military and industrial potential of Albania 
and the other areas which it controls for 
the destruction of the United States and all 
free nations and the usurpation of power to 
foster communism throughout the entire 
world, and which policy realizes that no real 
peace can exist in the world for either the 
Albanian or the American people until the 
power of the Communist tyranny in the 
world is destroyed, and which policy distin- 
guishes between the Communist regimes and 
the people enslaved by them; 

(b) to terminate diplomatic relations with 
and withdraw United States recognition of 
the present Communist regime of Albania 
because of our friendship and regard for the 
Albanian peoples and our realization that 
this Communist regime is not a true gov- 
ernment responsible to the peoples and to 
make no further agreements with or com- 
mitments to the present Albanian or Soviet 
regimes that would tend in any way to main- 
tain, stabilize, or further extend their power 
over the peoples enslaved by them; 

(c) to direct our representatives in the 
United Nations— 

(1) to demand that the United Nations 
charge the Soviet Communist regime with 
internal aggression in Albania in violation 
of the basic charter and principles of the 
United Nations, for robbing Albania of its 
freedom, independence, and territorial in- 
tegrity in violation of its international agree- 
ments and of international justice; and the 
natural law; 

(2) to demand the withdrawal from Al- 
bania of the Soviet Army, secret police, mili- 
tary and civilian officials, other open and 
secret agents of Soviet imperialistic domina- 
tion, who are there as a result of the Com- 
munist aggression and whose continued 
presence constitutes a breach of domestic 
peace, and security, and a further threat to 
international peace and security; 

(3) to demand that free elections be held 
in Albania under the supervision. of the 
United Nations after a preparatory period 


necessary to eliminate the effects of Com- 
munist terror, in order to reestablish peace 
and justice in Albania and better secure the 
international peace and security; and 

(d) to carry out plans to provide material 
aid and moral support to active fighters now 
struggling for the liberation of the people of 
Albania and other Communist dominated 
countries, including the following methods: 

(1) Aid to and appropriate utilization of 
escapees and persons liberated from Albania 
and other Communist dominated countries 
desirous of combating communism, as is 
authorized under section 101 (a) (1) of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1951, especially by 
forming those willing into national military 
units; 

(2) encouragement of effective resistance 
activities in and defection from the Albanian 
Communist dominated state and other Com- 
munist dominated countries; 

(3) cooperation with and encouragement 
of private individuals and private organiza- 
tions desirous of combating communism, in- 
cluding nationality organizations and 
groups whose members have an origin or 
particular interest in Albania and other 
Communist dominated countries; and 

(4) the use of political and psychological 
methods to expose and combat the world 
Communist tyranny and to rekindle devotion 
to the universal principles of freedom, in- 
dependence, and human dignity which are 
set forth in the American Declaration of In- 
dependence, 


Atlanta Editor Questions Wilson’s 
Attitude 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished editor of the Atlanta Consti- 
tution, Mr. Ralph McGill, recently had 
occasion to discuss certain attitudes of 
Secretary Wilson. I should like to in- 
clude in our Recorp his column which 
appeared on June 11, 1953: 

Wren HEAVEN Was FALLING 
(By Ralph McGill) 

Quite the most disturbing aspect of Sec- 
retary of Defense Charles Erwin Wilson is 
not so much his determination to make a 
quick cut in defense budgets for the sake 
of a political showing, but what seems to 
be his ill-concealed contempt for the pro- 
fessional soldier, sailor, and marine. 

It shows in such contemptuous phrases as, 
“if these fellows would quit so much talking 
and get down to the job. * + *” 

It is a contempt which has not gone un- 
noted by his proponents. In a recent issue 
of Time magazine, which admires him, a 
profile on him concluded: 

“Since Eisenhower has given Wilson full 
power and authority, Wilson must absorb 
and understand standards, and value judg- 
ments which are based on the very survival 
of the United States, before he can hope to 
give sound direction to the United States 
defense effort. If he would learn to add 
the skills of the statesman to the skills of the 
businessman, he could well become the first 
fully successful United States Secretary of 
Defense. But Charles Erwin Wilson is a 
stubborn fellow.” 

These friendly seeds fell on barren ground. 
If anything, Secretary Wilson has grown 
more arrogant and contemptuous of the 
military man, 
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IN ADDITION 


It is a contempt by no means confined to 
the Secretary. Again, turning to the Time 
profile, because it was pro-Wilson and seek- 
ing to do its best for him, it is there reported 
that the Secretary brought along with him 
as Deputy Secretary one Roger Kyes, “his 
faithful, trusted alter-ego.” Kyes is a hard- 
featured giant” whose normally affable man- 
ner covers “a single-minded ruthlessness.” 

There also is reported in the profile a most 
revealing illustration of attitude: 

“On one occasion, when a general persisted 
in arguing an issue which Kyes considered 
closed, ‘Jolly Koger’ reached out and flicked 
the four stars on the officer’s shoulder straps 
with his fingertips. ‘Look,’ he said, ‘I didn't 
come down here toshovelsnow. I came down 
to pluck stars.’” 

This was not merely bad manners. It was 
unnecessary boorishness toward a man who 
could not come back and whose only sin was 
to argue his point. 

Secretary Wilson does not at all conceal his 
irritation. He seems annoyed there are 
those who question his decisions. Many of 
our best military minds do differ with him 
about strategy and defense needs. They are 
professionals. They have spent a lifetime on 
the job. Yet, for their pains they are treated 
rudely, made to feel, as the Kyes story indi- 
cates, their careers are in jeopardy if they 
differ with the civilian staff. 

To this attitude must be added the fact 
that, in effect, the Joint Chiefs of Staff were 
fired because they had worked under the 
former administration. One of our prides, 
and strengths, has been that our Joint Chiefs, 
as professionals, served any and all adminis- 
trations in a professional capacity. That 
theory now has been cast aside. 


DISASTER 


This is a deeply disturbing situation and 
no amount of political expediency can justify 
it. If we do not make the military service 
attractive as a career, if we reduce the pro- 
fessional pride to that of a frustrated “yes 
man” status, we will have destroyed the core 
of defense. 

As one with great respect and admiration 
for the professional soldier, I like a poem by 
A. E. Housman on the subject: 

“These in the days when heaven was falling, 
The hour when earth’s foundations fled, 
Followed their mercenary calling 
And took their wages and are dead. 
Their shoulders the sky suspended; 
They stood, and earth's foundations stay; 
What God abandoned, these defended, 
And saved the sum of things for pay.” 

Our military men have had a great pride 
in their profession. It has served us well. 
To destroy it is to invite national disaster, 


Help to the Self-Liberation of the Rus- 
sian and Non-Russian Peoples of the 
Soviet Union Only True Policy for 
Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1953 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on August 25, 1952, President 
Eisenhower, in a speech to the American 
Legion, said: 

At the command of the Communist Czars 
in Moscow is the most formidable aggres- 
sion of power ever assembled under a single - 
despotic rule. Under it people are terrorized, 
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beaten down into a submissive mass to do 
the task the Kremlin gives them. we 
must tell the Kremlin that never shall we 
desist in our aid to every man and woman 
of these shackled lands who seeks refuge 
with us, any man who keeps burning among 
his own people the flame of freedom or who 
is dedicated to the liberation of his fellows. 


President Eisenhower was attacked 
from several quarters immediately after 
his Legion speech. The attack came 
from ignorance as to what the liberation 
policy meant on the part of some but 
the most vicious and formidable attack 
came from the Communists themselves 
who knew well that to put it into effect 
meant their downfall. It was the Daily 
Worker that coined the phrase Libera- 
ation means war.” 

But Eisenhower's ringing words came 
out of the heart and tradition of Amer- 
ica and were based squarely upon the 
American political philosophy as con- 
tained in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 

On April 3, 1951, I introduced House 
Concurrent Resolution 89 in behalf of 
the liberation of the peoples of Russia 
from the Communists. On April 17, 
1951, I introduced a resolution to as- 
sist in the liberation of the non-Russian 
peoples of the Soviet Union. On March 
5, 1953, I introduced House Concurrent 
Resolution 76 in behalf of the liberation 
of the Russian and non-Russian peoples 
of the Soviet Union, the text of which 
is as follows: 


Whereas the Russian people and other 
peoples of the Soviet Union have been en- 
slaved by the ruthless dictatorship of the 
Communist conspiracy since 1917, which 
conspiracy has been headed by J. V. Stalin 
since 1924, and it now appears that Stalin's 
dictatorship has ended and the enslaved 
peoples, in the providence of God, may now 
have an opportunity to work toward the 
achievement of their basic human rights and 
freedoms; and 

Whereas the American people have long ac- 
cepted the basic principles set forth in the 
American Declaration of Independence of 
1776 in the following words: “* * * that all 
men are created equal, that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain inalien- 
able rights, that among these are life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness. That to 
secure these rights, governments are insti- 
tuted among men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed, that when- 
erer any form of government becomes de- 
structive of these ends, it is the right of the 
people to alter or to abolish it, and to in- 
stitute new government, laying its founda- 
tion on such principles and organizing its 
powers in such form as to them shall seem 
most likely to effect their safety and happi- 
ness”; and 

Whereas the American people believe these 
principles are universal and apply to all 
men, everywhere, at all times, and under all 
forms of government; and 

Whereas these principles flow from certain 
essential truths. Among which are— 

That the Creator is the author of every 
human being and the source of his rights and 
that neither the state nor any other human 
agency has jurisdiction to exploit any hu- 
man being or violate his rights; 

That the state is a servant to mankind and 
not its master and may not pervert its ad- 
ministrative and police powers so as to make 
of them a weapon to violate human rights 
or to terrorize the people; 

That there is a brotherhood of all men but 
only under the fatherhood of God; and 


Whereas communism wears a humani- 
tarian cloak and poses as the messiah of 
social justice but in reality has given rise 
to the most reactionary regime of our time 
based on barbarism and slavery as a result of 
its immoral doctrine founded in malice set- 
ting man against man, class against class, 
and all men against God; and 

Whereas communism thrusts itself beyond 
civil government and political philosophy, 
claiming the whole man, denying all spiritual 
values, denying his inalienable rights, and 
seeking to transform all human beings cre- 
ated by God in His image into soulless bio- 
logical units, to be fitted into a military and 
economic machine designed for world rev- 
olution; and 

Whereas communism, although not native 
to Russia, was adopted by a small, ruthless 
Bolshevik minority which by treachery, de- 
ceit, brutal force, and terror subverted and 
destroyed the freedom gained by the Rus- 
sian people and other peoples within the 
former Russian Empire in their democratic 
revolution of February 1917; and 

Whereas communism after coming to 
power in Russia, succeeded until recently by 
means of false propaganda, deceit, police 
state methods, and hermetically sealed fron- 
tiers, in keeping the non-Soviet world largely 
ignorant of the plight of the peoples within 
the Soviet Union and, in turn, keeping the 
peoples within the Soviet Union in ignorance 
of the true nature of conditions existing 
outside its borders and particularly of con- 
ditions in the democratic world; and 

Whereas communism has taken the lives 
of tens of millions of human beings in the 
Soviet Union, including a vast number of 
the members of its own armed forces (other 
than in the late war), and has enslaved the 
peoples— 

by robbing peasants of their farms and 
transforming them into landless agricultural 
robots; 

by chaining workers to their factories and 
transforming them into homeless industrial 
robots; 

by depriving intellectuals of freedom of 
creative work and thought and transforming 
them into voiceless ideological robots; 

by submitting vast numbers from all 
classes, both men and women, old and young, 
workers (industrial and white collar), peas- 
ants, and intellectuals, to the subhuman con- 
ditions of concentration camps in uninhabit- 
able areas and transforming them into a 
nameless host of more than 15 million state 
slaves; 

by the uprooting and dispersal of minority 
groups; 

by practicing genocide upon national 
groups within the Soviet Union; and 

Whereas communism is in the process of 
destroying the institution of the family in 
the Soviet Union by an enforced collective 
way of life, by inordinate control and in- 
doctrination of the children, and by setting 
members of the same family against one 
another through fear and terror; and 

Whereas communism is in the process of 
destroying religion in the Soviet Union by 
fostering atheism, by ridiculing and perse- 
cuting the sincere religious expression of the 
people, by perverting religious instincts in 
the hearts of the young, by murdering the 
representatives of religion, by destruction of 
places of worship and the abolition of reli- 
gious institutions, by tolerating only reli- 
gious services subservient to the state, and 
by deifying the leader of the Red regime; and 

Whereas communism by force and deceit 
has transformed into a tool of international 
aggression, the Soviet Army, conscripted of 
peace-loving peasants, workers, and intellec- 
tuals whose true anti-Communist sentiment 
has been demonstrated by numerous revolts 
(such as: 1921—the revolt of the Baltic Fleet 
at Kronstadt; 1937—the plan to overthrow 
the Communist regime led by Marshal Tuk- 
hachevsky, head of all the Soviet armed 
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forces, resulting in the “purge” of 4 of 
the 5 Soviet Army marshals, 399 generals, 
and over 30,000 other Soviet Army officers; 
1941-1945—the mass surrender of 4,500,000 
Soviet troops to the German forces under the 
mistaken assumption that the German forces 
were bringing freedom and liberation to their 
homeland; the formation of an anti-Commu- 
nist army of liberation of over 800,000 sol- 
diers; when later the true aim of the Nazis 
were realized by the Soviet people, the same 
patriotic spirit was manifested by the vic- 
torious march from Stalingrad to Berlin in 
the gallant defense of their homeland); and 

Whereas communism by making false and 
appealing promises, in an atmosphere of 
ideological blackout in the Soviet Union, 
perverts the patriotic fervor of a certain 
number of young idealists, who have a gen- 
uine desire to serve their people, and exploits 
it for an antihuman conspiracy; and 

Whereas communism in order to extend 
still further its tyranny concentrates its ef- 
forts on promoting artificial hostile feelings 
between the friendly and peace-loving peo- 
ples within the Soviet Union and the people 
of the United States and of other free na- 
tions whose basic aspirations as human be- 
ings are identical, and who have no real con- 
flicting interests; and 

Whereas communism not satisfied with the 
exploitation of millions of people in the 
Soviet Union has already forced Marxist- 
Stalinist tyranny on the once free and inde- 
pendent nations of Latvia, Lithuania, Es- 
tonia, Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, 
Albania, Czechoslovakia, and also parts of 
Germany and Austria, and initially on Yugo- 
Slavia which still follows the Communist 
ideology, and in the words of the United 
States Supreme Court Justice Jackson in the 
recent case of American Communication 
Association v. Douds (339 U. S. at p. 429), 
“The international police state has crept over 
eastern Europe by deception, coercion, coup 
d'etat, and terrorism and assassination.”; 
and communism has conquered China and 
is in the process of attempting to subjugate 
Korea, Tibet, Indochina, and Malaya, and 
seeks eventually to enslave freemen every- 
where; and 

Whereas agreements made by any one or 
more of the free nations with the Communist 
regime that now enslaves the peoples within 
the Soviet Union strengthen materially and 
morally the position of said regime, weaken 
the resistance to Communist tyranny, and 
dim the hopes of the peoples for liberation; 
such agreements with said regime being used 
by it only to its advantage for the purposes of 
accumulating additional strength and to the 
disadvantage of every other country seeking 
honorably to compose differences with it; it 
being one of the prime techniques of com- 
munism to disregard truth and honor and to 
ignore agreements whenever opportune; and 

Whereas in contrast to the treacherous 
fifth columns that operate in the free coun- 
tries of the world to enslave them to inter- 
national communism, there exists in the So- 
viet Union a potential force for freedom com- 
posed of the great majority of the peoples of 
the Soviet Union who yearn for liberty, which 
force, if activated by the encouragement and 
positive aid of the free peoples of the world, 
will enable them to liberate themselves and 
overthrow the Communist tyranny and help 
place mankind on the path of peace instead 
of plunging it into the holocaust of a third 
world war; and 

Whereas past tragic mistakes in the poli- 
cies of certain of the free nations, including 
that of the United States, toward the Com- 
munist regime in the Soviet Union and a 
failure fully to understand the true nature, 
extent, and the enormity of its aggressive 
designs have substantially contributed to- 
ward placing said Communist regime in a 
position where it now is a clear and present 
danger to world peace and the free progress 
of mankind compelling the United States and 
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other free nations again to undertake a vast 
program of armament expenditures; and 

Whereas while we rearm with reluctance 
and would prefer to devote our energies to 
peace, we are determined to defend our free- 
dom; and 

Whereas rearmament alone coupled with 
an attempt to compose differences with the 
Communist regime by treaties and agree- 
men leaving undisturbed said regime and 
its present enormous conquests of aggres- 
sion will, over a period of years, place a 
crushing burden of armaments upon the 
free world that eventually could well, of 
itself, destroy freedom; and such agreements 
and treaties would tend to stabilize said 
regime in its conquests and give a benedic- 
tion to a way of life that has declared war 
on all human nature under its control; and 

Whereas the world cannot long continue 
to exist half slave and half free: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
of the United States hereby reaffirms the 
historic friendship of the American people 
with the Russian people and other peoples 
of the Soviet Union between whom and the 
American people there are innumerable ties 
of kinship and concerning whose mutual as- 
pirations for democracy, liberty, and justice 
there has always been alliance. That the 
American motives for these aspirations le 
deep because the United States of America 
was founded and has been built largely by 
the oppressed peoples from all countries. 

Sec. 2. The Congress of the United States 
on behalf of the American people hereby 
expresses the firm conviction that the peoples 
of the Soviet Union have the right to the 
basic rights and freedoms for which they 
have long struggled, and for which in World 
War II they, together with other people, shed 
their blood, among which rights and free- 
doms are: 

(a) The right of the people to life, liberty, 
and private ownership of property; the right 
of an accused to a speedy and public trial 
in accordance with principles of law and 
justice. 

(b) The freedom of religion, of speech, of 
thought, and of the press. 

(c) The right of the people to peaceably 
assemble, to be secure in their persons, 
houses, papers, and effects against unrea- 
sonable searches and seizures. 

(d) The freedom of families from undue 
state interference and control, and the right 
of parents in the education of their own 
children. 

(e) The freedom of movement within the 
country and of travel abroad and upon the 
high seas, together with the freedom to en- 
gage in commerce and pursuits of private 
enterprise and in all peaceful activities. 

(f) The right of peasants to their own 
land, to work it as they see fit and to dis- 
pose of the fruits of their labor as they 
see fit. 

(g) The right of the workers to select 
freely the type and place of their employ- 
ment, and to obtain equitable wages and 
decent working hours and conditions 
through the organization of their own truly 
independent trade unions. 

(h) The right of intellectuals to freedom 
of scientific and artistic creation, to freedom 
of cultural intercourse with the whole world, 
and to establishment of educational, scien- 
tific, and cultural institutions independent 
of state control, 

(i) The right of political prisoners of all 
classes to immediate liberation and aid in 
rehabilitation. 

(j) The freedom of the Russian people 
and the other peoples of the Soviet Union 
to command their armed forces to defend 
their legitimate interests, and the freedom 
of the armed forces from being used by the 
Communist tyranny as an aggressive force 


either against its own people or against other 
nations. 

Sec. 3. It is further expressed to be the 
firm conviction of the American people that 
the peoples within the Soviet Union have 
the right of self-determinatlon to be gov- 
erned by their own consent based on the 
free expression of popular will including 
the right of any of the nations within the 
Soviet Union to choose its own form of 
government and also the right to form a 
free federation. 

Sec. 4, The Congress of the United States, 
on behalf of the American people recognizes 
the right of the peoples within the Soviet 
Union to liberate themselves from Commu- 
nist tyranny and to overthrow and bring to 
justice their oppressors; but solemnly pledges 
that the common struggle against imperialist 
communism in which this Nation, together 
with other free nations, is now engaged 
is not directed against those who have 
been misled by communism through no 
fault of their own or those who have un- 
wittingly served the small clique in control 
of the Communist regime, provided they 
break with communism. 

Sec. 5. To assist in bringing about the 
liberation of the peoples within the Soviet 
Union at the earliest possible date and in 
a peaceful manner the Congress of the 
United States hereby requests the President 
of the United States— 

(a) to continue his efforts to formulate 
a foreign policy which recognizes the essen- 
tially evil nature of the international Com- 
munist regime, which is consolidating the 
military and industrial potential of the So- 
viet Union and the other areas which it has 
conquered for the destruction of the United 
States and all free nations and the usurpa- 
tion of power to foster communism through- 
out the entire world, and which policy real- 
izes that no real peace can exist in the 
world for either the people of the Soviet 
Union or the American people until the 
power of Communist tyranny in the world 
is destroyed, and which policy distinguishes 
between the Communist regime and the 
people enslaved by them; 

(b) to terminate diplomatic relations with 
and withdraw United States recognition of 
the present Communist regime of the Soviet 
Union because of our friendship and regard 
for the peoples of the Soviet Union and our 
realization that this Communist regime is not 
a true government responsible to the people, 
and to make no further agreements with or 
commitments to the present Soviet regime, 
that would tend in any way to maintain, 
stabilize, or further extend their power over 
the peoples enslaved by them; 

(c) to direct our representatives in the 
United Nations— 

(1) to demand the expulsion of the pres- 
ent Communist regime of the Soviet Union 
from the United Nations because of its per- 
sistent violation of the purposes and prin- 
ciples of the Charter of the United Nations; 

(2) to demand that free elections be held 
in the Soviet Union under the supervision of 
the United Nations after a preparatory period 
necessary to eliminate the effects of Commu- 
nist terror, in order to reestablish peace and 
justice in the Soviet Union and better secure 
the international peace and security; 

(d) to carry out plans to provide material 
aid and moral support to active fighters now 
struggling for the liberation of the peoples 
of the Soviet Union and other Communist- 
dominated countries, including the following 
methods: 

(1) Aid to and appropriate utilization of 
escapees and persons liberated from the So- 
viet Union and other Communist-dominated 
countries desirous of combating communism, 
as is authorized under section 101 (a) (1) of 
the Mutual Security Act of 1951, especially 
by forming those willing into national mili- 
tary units; 
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(2) encouragement of effective resistance 
activities in and defection from the Soviet 
Union and other Communist-dominated 
countries; 

(3) cooperation with and encouragement 
of private individuals and private organiza- 
tions desirous of combating communism, in- 
cluding nationality organizations and groups 
whose members have an origin or particular 
interest in the Soviet Union and other Com- 
munist-dominated countries; and 

(4) the use of political and psychological 
methods to expose and combat the world 
Communist tyranny and to rekindle devotion 
to the universal principles of freedom, inde- 
pendence, and human dignity which are set 
forth in the American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, 


Justice and the Rosenbergs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1953 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Christian Science Monitor for 
Jure 20, 1953: 


JUSTICE AND THE ROSENBERGS 


Seldom in history have a Nation's courts 
gone to such lengths as have those of the 
United States with regard to Julius and 
Ethel Rosenberg to assure that persons 
charged with espionage should have every 
protection of law in the determination of 
their case. The ultimate sustaining of their 
conviction is well borne out by the evidence, 
and even the more troubled question of the 
death sentence has been answered and re- 
answered by the highest appellate tribunal 
of a patient Nation. 

All this has taken place in no atmosphere 
of hysteria or ferocity; it has been a cold, 
judicial search for the right course. 

As in every suit, there have been two 
parties for whom it was important that jus- 
tice be done. One of these was the Rosen- 
bergs. The other was the people of the 
United States. The Nation, and indeed the 
world, must not be rendered impotent to 
restrain those who plot its damage. If capi- 
ta“! punishment is ever to be invoked, it 1s 
not out of keeping with a treachery which 
endangers the lives of thousands of human 
beings. 

It well may be that the actions of the 
United States in this matter need to be bet- 
ter understood abroad than they are—just 
as Americans should realize that others than 
Communists have believed sincerely that the 
death sentence should have been reduced to 
some lesser penalty. 

But proceeding from the validity of the 
conviction, the Judgment of qualified au- 
thority has been that the sentence is valid. 
There must be power somewhere to make 
such a determination, or society is bare be- 
fore its enemies. National self-protection 
demands that other saboteurs should not 
gain the impression that spying is relatively 
safe or that Communist intimidation can 
gain them immunity. ` 

The very brassiness of Communist propa- 
ganda over this case tended to make it more 
difficult for President Eisenhower—if he ever 
had any such inclination—to commute thè 
sentence. Any leniency would have been 
seized upon by the followers of Moscow as 
a victory for their pressure tactics over the 
Processes of law. There is good reason to 
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believe that release of the Rosenbergs was 
the last thing Moscow really desired. 

If any comparison of systems of justice is 
required, the functionaries of Soviet-style 
communism supplied it in East Berlin on the 
same day the United States Supreme Court 
met to consider the final question raised by 
Mr. Justice Douglas’ stay of execution. 
There a Russian Army officer announced that 
a German workman who was charged with 
participation in the riots of the preceding 
day but who may merely have been caught 
up in them had been sentenced to death by 
shooting. The announcement grimly con- 
cluded: “The verdict already has been car- 
ried out.” 

Contrast that with a case in which the 
defendants had ample benefit of counsel, had 
a trial of 3 weeks before a jury, and enjoyed 
the right of appeal to such an extent that 
the latest action of the Supreme Court was 
its fourth finding in more than 8 months 
against reopening the case. Justice may be 
hard but in the nearly 3 years since they 
were indicted the Rosenbergs received far 
more of it than totalitarianism affords. 


The Truth About Korea 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1953 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, it has 
never been my practice to attempt to 
inject anything into a problem while 
those charged with administrative re- 
sponsibility have been in the course of 
negotiation on the problem, especially 
in the field of international affairs. I 
have refrained from commenting on the 
situation in Korea for this reason. 

However, as everyone must now know, 
the average American is becoming highly 
concerned at the course currently de- 
veloping in Korea. In order to give 
some evidence of how some of this 
thinking is going, I am reprinting here- 
with two letters received by me this week. 
It is my humble opinion this kind of 
sentiment cannot be ignored by the ad- 
ministration without its running the risk 
of the consequences. The letters are as 
follows: 


CHANDLER, OKLA., June 17, 1953. 
Hon. Tom STEED. 

KIND Sm: I have just finished reading The 
Truth About Korea by Gen. James A. Van 
Fleet in the July issue of the Readers’ Digest. 
If this is the truth, may I use his last sen- 
tence “What are we afraid of?” 

With an spontaneous riot in East Berlin in 
this afternoon’s headlines, perhaps we are 
just becoming aware of the weakness of our 
enemy and as yet do not know our own 
strength. 

This article makes me wonder whether the 
United States is doing the right thing by 
talking about an armistice in Korea until we 
have won the war. 

I must tell you that I was very much im- 
pressed with General Van Fleet's statements. 
I am assuming that you will read this article. 
Many, many thousands of people will do so 
and will be as concerned as I am, also Mrs. 
Dean, who listened to me read most of it 
aloud to her. 

As I went to the chamber of commerce 
luncheon this week, after reading just a por- 
tion of this article, I went with a prayer on 


my lips that we, living in a land of bursting 
wheat elevators, were a silent partner in let- 
ting a small nation down; that we are con- 
sidering material things above our moral 
duty. 

Kindly accept this message from me in this 
form as I wish you to know my sentiments 
in this matter. 

Cordially yours, 
Carney O, DEAN, 


WHITE EAGLE Orn Co., 
Tulsa, Okla., June 19, 1953. 
Hon. Tom STEED, 
Oklahoma Representative, Fourth 
District, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: It is unfortunate, in- 
deed, that this country must, after such an 
illustrious past history, accept such an igno- 
minious defeat at the hands of the Commu- 
nist nations. Americans must feel very 
ashamed to see a small, freedom-loving na- 
tion like South Korea taking a stand, and 
voicing an opinion, like the American people 
have always enjoyed and felt proud in doing 
themselves. What a pitiful situation when 
a country like ours is so weakly lead, with 
such vacillating policies and such soft- 
hearted statesmen that we crawl at the feet 
of Communist dictators. I despised the 
Truman-Acheson foreign policy, but to ac- 
cept a truce of such disgraceful terms as 
those of Panmunjom should make any Amer- 
ican vomit at the Eisenhower-Dulles foreign 


policy. 

I should like to take this opportunity to 
vent my complete dissatisfaction with the 
appeasement, the lack of courage, and the 
complete loss of dignity which this country 
has fallen to. 

With best wishes and regards, 

W. H. HELMERICH III. 


Cattle Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 22, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude the following article from the 
Memphis (Tenn.) Press-Scimitar, in re- 
gard to a cattle sale at Greenville, Miss., 
last week: 

EIGHTY REGISTERED CATTLE SELL For A (DIS- 
ASTROUS) Sonc—$150 a Heap AVERAGE— 
Consicnors COULD Have PROFITED MORE ON 
THE MARKET 

(By Tom Meanley) 

Mid-South registered cattle breeders today 
were taking quick stock of the condition of 
their “gravy boat” after one of the most dis- 
astrous, if minor, consignment sales of the 
Mid-South’s postwar cattle boom era. 

Eighty registered Aberdeen-Angus cows 
and heifers sold for about $150 per head 
yesterday at Greenville, Miss. The price 
was about that of a grade beef cow. 

The five consignors could have taken home 
more money by selling the cows for slaughter 
as hamburger meat at Memphis Stockyards, 
The auction cost about $40 per animal. 

This is a most difficult story for the re- 
porter to write, because it represented a dis- 
persal sale for the Meanley Farm Aberdeen- 
Angus breeding herd. 

The 16 cows, best of the Meanley herd, 
brought $2,245. 
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From this amount must be subtracted $600 
in shipping, advertising, selling, and medi- 
cal examination costs. 

One of the Meanley cows, less than 3 years 
old, brought only $80. 

The other consignors were Joe Lyon of 
Olive Branch, Miss.; Birdeye Angus Farm, 
Birdeye, Ark.; A. E. Prestridge of Marianna, 
Ark., and Bliss Yancy of Marianna. 

The cattle were sold directly off pasture. 
About one-third of the cows had calves at 
side, and many were heavy springers. Some 
were culls. Some persons might say that all 
but the Meanley herd were culls, for two of 
the consignors reported that they were 
overstocked and had to reduce their herds 
to get through summer. 

But the important point was that the 
mere fact that the cattle were registered no 
longer guaranteed premium prices. The 
same cattle were selling at around $400 per 
head 2 years ago, and about $350 last year. 

The sale was organized like any regular 
consignment sale by Jim Draper, editor of 
the Livestock Weekly. All cattle were listed 
in a catalog, and the sale was advertised by 
newspaper, radio, mail, and personal contact, 

Only three buyers showed up at sale time, 
and the sale was held off an hour while word 
was spread to nearby breeders that it looked 
like a bargain day. 

Vern Kerchberger, representing the Amer- 
ican Aberdeen-Angus Association at the sale, 
reported that other sales during the past 
month have brought an average price of less 
than $200 per animal. 

“Fear of another drought this summer 
held off a lot of buyers,” Mr. Draper ex- 
plained. 

Many breeders will recall the comment of 
M. P. Moore, of Senatobia, who held the 
most successful registered Polled Hereford 
sale in history this spring—in the face of a 
30 to 40 percent decline in prices at other 
sales. 

“We're not selling just registered cattle— 
we are selling seed stock,” Mr. Moore said. 


Help to the Self-Liberation of the Czecho- 
slovakian People Is Only True Peace 


Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1953 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on August 25, 1952, President 
Eisenhower, in a speech to the American 
Legion, listed the number of 12 million 
Czechoslovakian people enslaved by the 
Communists and said: 

These people are blood kin to us.. 
Dare we rest while these millions of our kins- 
men remain in slavery? * * * The Amer- 
ican conscience can never know peace until 
these people are restored again to being 
masters of their own fate * * * We must 
tell the Kremlin that never shall we desist 
in our aid to every man and woman of these 
shackled lands who seek refuge h us, any 
man who keeps burning among hi own peo- 
ple the flame of freedom, or who is dedicated 
to the liberation of his fellows. 


President Eisenhower was attacked 
from several quarters immediately after 
his Legion speech. The attack came 
from ignorance as to what the liberation 
policy meant on the part of some but the 
most vicious and formidable attack came 
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from the Communists themselves who 
knew well that to put it into effect meant 
their downfall. It was the Daily Worker 
that coined the phrase “Liberation 
means war.” 

But Eisenhower's ringing words came 
out of the heart and tradition of Amer- 
ica and were based squarely upon the 
American political philosophy as con- 
tained in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 

On July 4, 1951 I introduced House 
Concurrent Resolution 139 calling for aid 
for the liberation of the people of Czech- 
oslovakia. On June 17, 1953, I again in- 
troduce a resolution for the liberation of 
the Czechoslovakian people, House Con- 
current Resolution 117, the text of which 
follows: 


Whereas the American people have long 
accepted the basic principles set forth in 
the American Declaration of Independence 
of 1776 in the following words: “* * * that 
all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That 
to secure these rights, governments are 
instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed— 
that whenever any form of government be- 
comes destructive of these ends, it is the 
right of the people to alter or to abolish it, 
and to institute new government, laying its 
foundation on such principles and organiz- 
ing its powers in such form, as to them shall 
seem most likely to effect their safety and 
happiness”; and 

Whereas the American people believe these 
principles are universal and apply to all 
men, everywhere, at all times, and under 
all forms of government; and 

Whereas these principles flow from certain 
essential truths, among which are— 

That the Creator is the Author of every 
human being and the source of his rights 
and that neither the state nor any other 
human agency has jurisdiction to exploit 
any human being or violate his rights; 

That the state is a servant to mankind 
and not its master and may not pervert its 
administrative and police powers so as to 
make of them a weapon to violate human 
rights or to terrorize the people; 

That there is a brotherhood of men but 
only under the fatherhood of God; and 

Whereas communism wears a humani- 
tarian cloak and poses as the messiah of 
social justice but in reality has given rise 
to the most reactionary regime of our time 
based on barbarism and slavery as a result 
of its immoral doctrine founded in malice 
setting man against man, class against class, 
and all men against God; and 

Whereas communism thrusts itself beyond 
civil government and political philosophy, 
claiming the whole man, denying all spiritual 
values, denying his inalienable rights, and 
seeking to transform all human beings cre- 
ated by God in His image into soulless bio- 
logical units, fitted into a military and eco- 
nomic machine designed for a world revolu- 
tion; and 

Whereas the Communist regime in the 
Soviet Union destroyed all possibility for the 
freedom and independence of the Czech and 
Slovak peoples following World War II, and 
plunged @zechoslovakia into communism, by 
inducing under deceitful pretenses the exiled 
Czechoslovak Government to enter into a 
treaty with it in December 1943 pledging 
friendship, reciprocal noninterference into 
domestic matters, mutual assistance, and 
postwar cooperation, and then by subse- 
quently violating the letter and spirit of 
the treaty in innumerable instances and in 
the most flagrant manner, such as forcing 
the Czechoslovak Government to forfeit 


Ruthenia to the Soviet Union against the 
wish of the Ruthenian people; by proscribing 
and eliminating some traditional political 
parties in order to form a coalition gov- 
ernment in which the Communists seized 
the key governmental and administrative 
positions; by imposing rigid and centralized 
state control on practically all industry and 
the entire economy in the interests of the 
Soviet industrial and military machine in 
complete disregard of the welfare of Czecho- 
slovakia; following in all this the one aim 
of seizing absolute control of the political, 
economic, and moral bases of the Czecho- 
slovakia state; and 

Whereas the Communists after thus gain- 
ing control of the key positions in the govern- 
ment ultimately destroyed all opposition and 
seized complete power in Czechoslovakia by 
intimidating and undermining from within 
the existing political parties opposing the 
Communists, and by helping to create sub- 
servient political parties, by terrorizing and 
immobilizing the people with freightening 
demonstrations of power and force incited 
and conducted by Communist action com- 
mittees, and finally in the so-called February 
coup of 1948, by the use of force and threat 
of Soviet armed intervention, seized control 
of all media of information, arrested mem- 
bers of parliament and of the government, 
and, forcibly installing themselves in all 
governmental and administrative positions, 
they took over complete control of the state; 
and 

Whereas communism has taken the lives of 
untold numbers of human beings in Czecho- 
slovakia, and has employed unspeakable 
brutalities to enslave the population 

By robbing peasants of their farms and 
transforming them, even where left in nomi- 
nal ownership of the land, into agricultural 
robots manipulated by the state; and by 
forcing them into Communist-controlled co- 
operatives as a transitory stage to complete 
collectivization of the land; and by degrad- 
ing them into mere imitations of the Soviet 
model; > 

By chaining workers to their factories and 
transforming them into industrial robots, by 
subjecting them to arbitrary and competitive 
forced standards in work, by regimenting 
them in state-controlled labor unions per- 
verted from their proper function to instru- 
ments of the most ruthless state capitalism 
the world has ever known; 

By depriving intellectuals and all people 
of freedom of creative work and thought and 
transforming them into servile slaves of the 
state; 

By suppressing the freedom of the press by 
means of tyrannical control and censorship 
of any news or information in any way criti- 
cal of the Communist regime in power, and 
by subjecting to persecution those who at- 
tempt to report the true facts inside of 
Czechoslovakia; 

By submitting untold numbers to the sub- 
human conditions of mass imprisonment, 
and forced labor camps; 

By murdering the best of Czechs and Slo- 
vaks in order to extinguish the last spark of 
man's longing for undivided and national 
freedom, and to destroy the Czech and Slovak 
traditions and cultures; and 

Whereas communism is in the process of 
destroying the institution of the family in 
Czechoslovakia by inordinate control of the 
children and their forced indoctrination in 
communism, and by setting members of the 
same family against one another through 
fear and terror; and 

Whereas communism after the brutal tor- 
ture and mock trial of the three Slovak bish- 
ops, Jan Vojtassak, Dr. Michal Buzalka, and 
Pavol Gojdic, and the persecution and dis- 
possession of Archbishop Josef Beran and 
other religious leaders, is in the process of 
destroying religion in Czechoslovakia by fos- 
tering schism, by encroaching ruthlessly on 
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the freedom of religious worship and re- 
ligious expression, by subjecting to political 
control the discharge by clergymen, priests, 
and bishops of their duties as preachers of 
the Word of God and spiritual counselors 
of man, by imprisoning, intimidating, and 
terrorizing the duly authorized leaders of 
the Christian religion which has been the 
priceless heritage of the Slovak and the Czech 
people, by seeking to establish schismatic 
religious associations and to disrupt from 
within and control from without the free- 
dom and independence of the churches, de- 
stroying religious schools, and eliminating 
the religious instruction of the children, by 
introducing Marx-Leninist doctrine into 
theological seminaries, and by deifying Sta- 
lin, the leader of the Red regime; and 

Whereas communism is destroying the sub- 
stance of Czechoslovakia by ravaging the 
farmlands, by stripping it out of its resources, 
by transforming the Czechoslovakian Army 
into a tool of communism, and by forging 
the entire country of Czechoslovakia into an 
arsenal for further Communist aggression; 
and 

Whereas communism in order to extend 
still further its tyranny concentrates its 
efforts on promoting artificial hostile feel- 
ings between the friendly and peace-loving 
Czechs and Slovaks and the people of the 
United States and of other free nations whose 
basic aspirations as human beings aré iden- 
tical, and who have no real conflicting inter- 
ests; and 

Whereas agreements made by any one or 
more of the free nations with the Moscow 
Communist regime that now enslaves the 
Czech and Slovak peoples or with the Czecho- 
slovak puppet regime, and recognition of this 
puppet regime as a legitimate government, 
materially and morally strengthens the tyr- 
anny in its power, weakens the resistance 
of the Slovak and Czech people to Com- 
munist tyranny and dims their hopes for 
liberation; such agreements being used by 
the Communist regime only to its advan- 
tage for the purpose of accumulating greater 
Strength, and to the disadvantage of every 
other country seeking honorably to compose 
differences with it, it being one of the prime 
techniques of communism to disregard truth 
and honor and the obligation of agreements 
whenever opportune; and 

Whereas in contrast to the treacherous 
fifth columns that operate in the free coun- 
tries of the world to enslave them to inter- 
national communism, there exist in Czecho- 
slovakia potential forces for freedom—espe- 
cially the underground forces in Slovakia 
now in action—composed of a great ma- 
jority of the people who yearn for liberty, 
which forces, if further activated by the 
encouragement and positive aid of free 
peoples of the world, will strengthen them 
under the Communist tyranny and prepare 
the way for their eventual liberation and 
thus help place mankind on the path to 
peace; and 

Whereas past tragic mistakes in the policies 
of certain of the free nations toward Ozecho- 
slovakia, including that of the United States, 
based on the assumption that collaboration 
with the Communists was possible, and a 
failure fully to understand the true nature, 
extent, and enormity of communism’s ag- 
gressive designs, have substantially contrib- 
uted toward the strengthening of the Com- 
munist regime in Czechoslavakia and toward 
the placing of the international Communist 
conspiracy in a position where it is now a 
clear and present danger to world peace and 
the free progress of mankind, compelling the 
United States and other free nations again 
to undertake a vast program of rearmament; 
and 

Whereas, while we rearm with reluctance 
and would prefer to devote our energies to 
peace, we are determined to defend our free- 
dom; and 
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Whereas rearmament alone coupled with 
an attempt to compose differences with the 
Communist regime by treaties and agree- 
ments leaving undisturbed said regime and 
its present enormous conquests of aggres- 
sion will, over a period of years, place a 
eruhing burden of armaments upon the free 
world that eventually could well, of itself, 
destroy freedom; and such agreements and 
treaties would tend to stabilize said regime 
in its conquests and give a benediction to a 
way of life that has declared war on all 
human nature under its control; and 

Whereas the world cannot long continue to 
exist half slave and half free: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
of the United States hereby reaffirms the 
historic friendship of the American people 
with the Czech and Slovak people between 
whom and the American people there are 
innumerable ties of kinship and concerning 
whose mutual aspirations for democracy, 
liberty, and justice there has always been an 
alliance; that the American motives for these 
aspirations lie deep because the United 
States of America was founded and has been 
built largely by the oppressed peoples from 
all countries. 

Sec. 2. The Congress of the United States 
on behalf of the American people hereby 
expresses the firm conviction that the peo- 
ple of Czechoslovakia have the right to the 
basic rights and freedoms for which they 
have long struggled, among which rights and 
freedoms are— 

(1) the right of the people to life, liberty, 
and private ownership of property; the right 
of an accused to a speedy and public trial 
in accordance with principles of law and 
justice; 

(2) the freedom of religion, of speech, of 
thought, and of the press; 

(3) the right of the people peaceably to 
assemble, to be secure in their persons, 
houses, papers and effects, against unrea- 
sonable searches and seizures; 

(4) the freedom of families from undue 
State interference and control, and the right 
of parents in the education of their own 
children; 

(5) the freedom of movement within the 
country and of travel abroad and upon the 
high seas, together with the freedom to en- 
gage in commerce and pursuits of private 
enterprise and in all peaceful activities; 

(6) the rights of peasants to their own 
land, to work it as they see fit, and to dispose 
of the fruits of their labor as they see fit; 

(7) the right of the workers to select freely 
the type and place of their employment, and 
to obtain equitable wages and decent work- 
ing hours and conditions through the organ- 
ization of their own truly independent trade 
unions; 

(8) the right of intellectuals to freedom 
of scientific and artistic creation, to freedom 
of cultural intercourse with the whole world, 
and to establishment of educational, scien- 
tific, and cultural institutions independent 
of state control; 

(9) the right of political prisoners of all 
classes to immediate liberation and aid in 
rehabilitation; the right of all prisoners who 
have been forcibly deported from Czechoslo- 
vakia to the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics to be aided in repatriation and 
rehabilitation; 

(10) the freedom of the Czech and Slovak 

ple to command their armed forces to de- 
fend their legitimate interests and the free- 
dom of the armed forces from being used by 
the Communist tyranny as an aggressive force 
either against its own people or against other 
nations. 

Sec. 3. It is further expressed to be the 
firm conviction of the American people that 
the Czech and Slovak people have the right 
of self-determination, to be governed by their 
own consent, based on the free expression of 


popular will in a free election; and that no 
nation may deprive them of their territory 
by force, or threat of force and that no nation 
can keep their territory by force. 

Sec. 4. The Congress of the United States, 
on behalf of the American people, recognizes 
the right of the captive Czech and Slovak 
people to liberate themselves from Commu- 
nist tyranny and to overthrow and bring 
to justice their oppressors; but solemnly 
pledges that the common struggle against 
imperialist communism in which this Na- 
tion, together with other free nations, is 
now engaged is not directed against those 
who have been misled by communism 
through no fault of their own or those who 
have unwittingly served the small clique 
in control of the Communist regime provided 
they break off with communism. 

Sec. 5. To assist in bringing about that 
liberation at the earliest possible date and 
in a peaceful manner the Congress of the 
United States hereby requests the President 
of the United States— 

(a) to continue his efforts to formulate a 
foreign policy which recognizes the essen- 
tially evil nature of the international Com- 
munist regime, which is consolidating the 
military and industrial potential of Czecho- 
slovakia and the other areas which it con- 
trols for the destruction of the United States 
and all free nations and the usurpation of 
power to foster communism throughout the 
entire world, and which policy, realizes that 
no real peace can exist in the world for either 
the people of Czechoslovakia or the American 
people until the power of Communist tyranny 
in the world is destroyed, and which policy 
distinguishes between the Communist re- 
gimes and the people enslaved by them; 

(b) to terminate diplomatic relations with 
and withdraw United States recognition of 
the present Communist regime of Czechoslo- 
vakia because of our friendship and regard 
for the Czech and Slovak peoples and our 
realization that this Communist regime is 
not a true government responsible to the 
people and to make no further agreements 
with or commitments to the present Czecho- 
slovakian or Soviet regimes that would tend 
in any way to maintain, stabilize, or further 
extend their power over the peoples en- 
slaved br them; 

(c) to direct our representatives in the 
United Nations— 

(1) to demand the expulsion of the pres- 
ent Communist regime of Czechoslovakia 
from the United Nations because of its per- 
sistent violation of the purposes and prin- 
ciples of the Charter of the United Nations; 

(2) to demand that the United Nations 
charge the Soviet Communist regime with 
internal aggression in Czechoslovakia in vio- 
lation of the basic Charter and principles 
of the United Nations, for robbing Czecho- 
slovakia of its freedom, independence, and 
territorial integrity in violation of its inter- 
national agreements and of international 
justice; and the natural law; 

(3) to demand the withdrawal from 
Czechoslovakia of the Soviet Army, secret 
police, military and civilian officials, other 
open and secret agents of Soviet imperial- 
istic domination, who are there as a result 
of the Communist aggression and whose con- 
tinued presence constitutes a breach of do- 
mestic peace and security, and a further 
threat to international peace and security; 

(4) to demand that free elections be held 
in Czechoslovakia under the supervision of 
the United Nations after a preparatory period 
necessary to eliminate the effects of Commu- 
nist terror, in order to reestablish peace and 
justice in Czechoslovakia and better secure 
the international peace and security; and 

(d) to carry out plans to provide material 
aid and moral support to active fighters now 
struggling for the liberation of the people 
of Czechoslovakia and other Communist- 
dominated countries, including the follow- 
ing methods: 
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(1) Aid to and appropriate utilization of 
escapees and persons liberated from Czecho- 
slovakia and other Communist-dominated 
countries desirous of combating communism, 
as is authorized under section 101 (a) (1) of 
the Mutual Security Act of 1951, especially 
by forming those willing into national mili- 
tary units; 

(2) encouragement of effective resistance 
activities in and defection from the Czecho- 
slovakia Communist-dominated state and 
other Communist-dominated countries; 

(3) cooperation with and encouragement 
of private individuals and private organiza- 
tions desirous of combating communism, in- 
cluding nationality organizations and groups 
whose members have an origin or particular 
interest in Czechoslovakia and other Com- 
munist-dominated countries; and 

(4) the use of political and psychological 
methods to expose and combat the world 
Communist tyranny and to rekindle devo- 
tion to the universal principles of freedom, 
independence, and human dignity which are 
set forth in the American Declaration of 
Independence, 


House Joint Resolution 240 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1953 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to insert extraneous matter, I am 
submitting a short article on the opium 
poppy from the June issue of the United 
Nations Reporter. 

You will note that a U. N. commission 
has found the drug situation becoming 
more serious each year. Undoubtedly 
all that was needed to determine this 
was to pick up any newspaper any day. 

The important point in the article is 
that Mexico has become one of the major 
bases for smuggling illegal narcotics. 

Today our teen-agers have unlimited 
access to this major base for smuggling 
illegal narcotics. As a result narcotics 
addiction amongst teen-agers living in 
States bordering on Mexico is epidemic. 
Hundreds of young lives are wrecked 
daily by addiction. 

I speak from this floor almost daily to 
get action from my colleagues on House 
Joint Resolution 240 which would close 
the border to unescorted minors and 
thus cut off this source of illegal nar- 
cotics. Unless my colleagues are in the 
mood to ignore this serious situation, 
wait for the U. N. to stamp out poppy 
plants one by one, and meanwhile let 
thousands more of our youths be ruined 
in morals and health, I respectfully sug- 
gest the immediate passage of House 
Joint Resolution 240. 

The article follows: 

THE COLORFUL Poprpy—iIr CAN BE USEFUL on 
SINISTER 

Plant scientists call it papaver somni- 
ferum. They note that it is dicotyledonous 
(with two seed petals), as well as dialypet- 
alous (with separate petals). 

Everybody else calls it the poppy. 

Properly prepared, its seeds add taste to 
pastry, give a delicate flavor to nougat, fatten 
cattle, and, as fertilizer, enrich the soil. Its 
oil improves soap, perfume, and varnish, 
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Its juice, which flows like latex through 
cuts in the poppyseed pod, contains opium. 
And the opium turns the flower, which can 
grow everywhere but in the coldest climates, 
into a problem for the United Nations. 

The story of the poppy and its products 
was the background last month to the U. N. 
Opium Conference. In two reports pre- 
pared by the U. N. staff for the conference, 
delegates learned that the red, white, and 
purple blossoms, found in many gardens, 
bear many of the most important natural 
drugs used today. 

Opium itself has great medicinal value, 
but it also produces addiction. And from 
opium comes morphine, codeine, and heroin. 
The last two are responsible for the most 
tenacious and dangerous drug addictions. 

Only poppies grown in rich soil with win- 
ter snows, spring rains, and dry harvesttimes 
give high opium yields. From the germina- 
tion of the seeds, the plants need 2 months 
for full development. Two weeks after the 
petals fall off, the pod is ready for tapping. 

The harvester cuts into the capsule with a 
long Knife. He works at sunrise or sunset. 
The juice which begins to drop takes as long 
as 14 hours to become solid. When it has 
caked, it is scraped off by hand with a blunt 
instrument. The harvesters, working from 
stem to stem, bring in more than 1,000 tons 
of legal opium per year and an illegal ton- 
nage estimated much higher, 

Smugglers—who deal in illegally produced 
opium or legal opium diverted from legiti- 
mate uses—thrive during catastrophes, 
especially war, and never hesitate to take 
advantage of their chances to make money 
at the expense of society. 

After World War I, the U. N. reports show, 
large-scale but secret opium growing revived 
in China where a long struggle against ad- 
diction had made great progress. By 1921, 
clandestine operators in China produced 
some 15,000 tons of opium a year—about 
nine-tenths of total worlu production. At 
the same time, other illegal poppyfields 
around the Persian Gulf added to the opium 
going into the illicit traffic. 

Smugglers worked through a maze of “‘cov- 
ers.“ Sometimes Iranian opium was taken 
to China, then to Europe and its final desti- 
nation in North America. Turkish opium 
passed through French, Italian, Portuguese, 
and Spanish ports on its way to the United 
States. Opium from the Far East came 
through all the Middle East on its way to 
Egypt. 

During World War II, international ma- 
chinery, established under the League of Na- 
tions for exchanging and collecting infor- 
mation on drug smuggling, collapsed. But 
with the sea dominated by navies, smug- 
gling in some places almost disappeared. 
Yet traders continued to operate. In 1944, 
the United States reported more seizures of 
opium on vessels from British ports, where 
war shipping was concentrated. 

China, Yugoslavia, and Italy were sup- 
planted by Britain, Iran, India, and Mexico 
as the major smuggling bases. Narcotics 
from military stores became a factor in the 
postwar and wartime illegal drug trade. 

International control started up again in 
1946, under the supervision of the U. N. 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs. The Com- 
mission described the problem of illicit traf- 
fic as “very grave.” And there were novel 
factors; for example, airplanes had begun 
to compete with ships as transport for 
smugglers. 

By sea, opium after World War IT trickled 
into North America from the Near East and 
southern Europe. It came from the Far 
East across the Pacific, the Indian Ocean, 
and the Persian Gulf. By land, it was 
shipped to Hong Kong and Burma from 
Ci na: to Egypt and Israel via Syria and 
Lebanon; to the United States from Mexico, 

This situation, which the U. N. Commis- 
sion found recently to be more serious each 


year, was before the Opium Conference last 
month. Its aim was to cut off some of the 
illegal trade at the source—by enforcing at 
least greater control over the production of 
the innocent-appearing poppy itself. 


Help to the Self-Liberation of the Peo- 
ple of Bulgaria Is Only True Peace 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1953 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on August 25, 1952, President 
Eisenhower, in a speech to the Ameri- 
can Legion, listed the number of 23 mil- 
lion Bulgarian and Rumanian people 
enslaved by the Communists and said: 

These people are blood kin to us. 
Dare we rest while these millions of our 
kinsmen remain in slavery? * * * The 
American conscience can never know peace 
until these people are restored again to be- 
ing masters of their own fate. * * * We 
must tell the Kremlin that never shall we 
desist in our aid to every man and woman 
of these shackled lands who seeks refuge 
with us, any man who keeps burning among 
his own people the flame of freedom or who 
is dedicated to the liberation of his fellows. 


President Eisenhower was attacked 
from several quarters immediately after 
his Legion speech. The attack came 
from ignorance as to what the libera- 
tion policy meant on the part of some, 
but the most vicious and formidable at- 
tack came from the Communists them- 
selves, who knew well that to put it into 
effect meant their downfall. It was the 
Daily Worker that coined the phrase 
“Liberation means war.” 

But Eisenhower's ringing words came 
out of the heart and tradition of Amer- 
ica and were based squarely upon the 
American political philosophy as con- 
tained in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 

On July 7, 1951, I introduced House 
Concurrent Resolution 121, calling for 
aid for the liberation of the people of 
Bulgaria. On June 17, 1953, I again in- 
troduced a resolution for the liberation 
of the Bulgarian people, House Concur- 
rent Resolution 115, the text of which is 
as follows: 

Whereas the American people have long 
accepted the basic principles set forth in the 
American Declaration of Independence of 
1776 in the following words: “* * * That all 
men are created equal, that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That 
to secure these rights, governments are in- 
stituted among men, deriving their just pow- 
ers from the consent of the governed, that 
whenever any form of government becomes 


destructive of these ends, it is the right of 


the people to alter or to abolish it, and to 
institute new government, laying its founda- 


tion on such principles and organizing its 


powers in such form, as to them shall seem 
most likely to effect their safety and happi- 
ness.”; and ‘ ; 
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Whereas the American people believe these 
principles are universal and apply to ail 
men, everywhere, at all times and under all 
forms of government; and 

Whereas these principles flow from cer- 
tain essential truths, among which are— 

That the Creator is the author of every 
human being and the source of his rights 
and that neither the state nor any other 
human agency has jurisdiction to exploit 
any human being or violate his rights; 

That the state is a servant to mankind 
and not its master and may not pervert its 
administrative or police powers so as to 
make of them weapons to violate human 
rights or to terrorize the people; 

That there is a brotherhood of all men 
but only under the fatherhood of God; and 

Whereas communism wears a humani- 
tarian cloak and poses as the messiah of 
social justice but in reality has given rise 
to the most reactionary regime of our time 
based on barbarism and slavery as a result 
of its immoral doctrine founded in malice 
setting man against man, class against class, 
and all men against God; and 

Whereas communism thrusts itself beyond 
civil government and political philosophy 
claiming the whole man, denying all spiritual 
values, denying his inalienable rights, and 
seeking to transform all human beings cre- 
ated by God in His image into soulless bio- 
logical units, fitted into a military and eco- 
nomic machine designed for a world revo- 
lution; and 

Whereas the Communist regime in the So- 
viet Union wrongfully seized and occupied 
Bulgaria in September 1944 by declaring war 
on Bulgaria, marching in their troops, and 
installing into power a Communist-con- 
trolled clique which entered into a Commu- 
nist-dictated armistice with the Communist 
regime in Russia; and 

Whereas the Communist regime in the 
Soviet Union further destroyed all possi- 
bility for the freedom and independence of 
Bulgaria and subjected the country to the 
complete control of the Communist regime 
in the Soviet Union by intimidating and 
terrorizing all political parties opposing the 
Communists, by beatings, murders, false ar- 
rests, and imprisonment of thousands of 
Bulgarian leaders, by undermining by deceit 


and coercion political organizations and 


transforming them into Communist tools; 
by seizing control of the newspapers and 
labor unions; by imposing trade agreements 
with the Soviet Union; by imposing their 
tyranny by intimidation, coercion, and tere 
rorism in fraudulent elections; and 

Whereas this terrorizing subjugation of 
the people of Bulgaria has been expressed 
in the words of United States Supreme 
Court Justice in the recent case of American 
Communication Association v. Douds (339 
U. S. at p. 429): “The international police 
state has crept over Eastern Europe by de- 
ception, coercion, coup d'etat, terrorism, and 
asassination.”; and 

Whereas communism has taken the lives 
of untold numbers of human beings in Bul- 
garia and has employed unspeakable bru- 
talities to enslave the population— 

By robbing peasants of their farms and 
transforming them into landless agricultural 
robots and by destroying the small towns and 
villages and re-creating small agricultural 
villages to house these landless peasants and 
transplanted city residents, 

By chaining workers to their factories and 
transforming them into homeless industrial 
robots, 

By depriving all people of freedom of cre- 
ative work and thought and transforming 
them into servile slaves of the state, 

By submitting all classes to the subhuman 
conditions of mass imprisonment and forced- 
labor camps, z 

By uprooting and dispersal of whole 
populations, 
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determination, to be governed by their own 
consent based on the free expression of popu- 


By practicing genocide upon the Bulgarian 
people in order to destroy the Bulgarian 
tradition and culture and nationality; and 

Whereas communism is in the process of 
destroying the institution of the family in 
Bulgaria by inordinate control of the chil- 
dren and their forced indoctrination in com- 
munism, by setting members of the same 
family against one another through fear 
and terror; and 

Whereas communism is in the process of 
destroying religion in Bulgaria by fostering 
atheism, by ridiculing and persecuting the 
sincere religious expression of the people, 
by perverting religious instincts in the hearts 
of the young, by murdering the representa- 
tives of religion, by destruction of places of 
worship and the abolition of religious insti- 
tutions, by tolerating only religious services 
subservient to the state, and by deifying the 
leader of the Red regime; and 

Whereas communism is destroying the 
substance of Bulgaria by ravaging the farm- 
lands, by stripping the country of its re- 
sources, by transforming the Bulgarian Army 
into a tool of communism, and by the mak- 
ing of Bulgaria into an arsenal for further 
Communist aggression; and 

Whereas communism, by making false and 
appealing promises in an atmosphere of 
ideological blackout in Bulgaria, perverts the 
patriotic fervor of a certain number of young 
idealists, who have a genuine desire to serve 
their people, and exploits it for an anti- 
human conspiracy; and 

Whereas communism in order to extend 
still further its tyranny concentrates its ef- 
forts on promoting artificial hostile feelings 
between friendly and peace-loving Bulgarian 
people and the people of the United States 
and of other free nations whose basic aspira- 
tions as human beings are identical, and who 
have not real conflicting interests; and 

Whereas agreements made by any one or 
more of the free nations with the Moscow 
Communist regime that now enslaves the 
people of Bulgaria or with the Bulgarian 
puppet regime materially and morally 
strengthens the tyranny in its power weak- 
ens the resistance of the Bulgarian people to 
Communist tyranny and dims their hopes for 
liberation; such agreements being used by 
the Communist regime only to its advantage 
for the purpose of accumulating greater 
strength, and to the disadvantage of every 
other country seeking honorably to compose 
differences with it, it being one of the prime 
techniques of communism to disregard the 
truth and honor and the obligation of agree- 
ments whenever opportune; and 

Whereas, in contrast to the treacherous 
fifth columns that operate in the free coun- 
tries of the world to enslave them to inter- 
national communism, there exists in Bul- 
garia a potential force for freedom composed 
of the great majority of the people who yearn 
for liberty, which force, if activated by the 
encouragement and positive aid of free peo- 
ples of the world, will enable them to survive 
under the Communist tyranny and prepare 
the way for their eventual liberation and 
thus help place mankind on the path to 
peace; and 

Whereas past tragic mistakes in the policies 
of certain of the free nations including that 
of the United States, toward Bulgaria, based 
on the assumption that collaboration with 
the Communists was possible, and a failure 
to fully understand the true nature, extent, 
and the enormity of communism’s aggressive 
designs, have substantially contributed to- 
ward strengthening the Communist regime in 
Bulgaria and placing the Communist con- 
spiracy in a position where it now is a clear 
and present danger to world peace and the 
free progress of mankind compelling the 
United States and other free nations again 
to undertake a vast program of rearmament; 
and 

Whereas, while we rearm with reluctance 
and would prefer to devote our energies to 
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peace, we are determined to defend our free- 
dom; and 

Whereas rearmament alone coupled with 
an attempt to compose differences with the 
Communist regime by treaties and agree- 
ments leaving undisturbed said regime and 
its present enormous conquests of aggres- 
sion will, over a period of years, place a 
crushing burden of armaments upon the free 
world that eventually could well, of itself, 
destroy freedom; and such agreements and 
treaties would tend to stabilize said regime 
in its conquests and give a benediction to a 
way of life that has declared war on all hu- 
man nature under its control; and 

Whereas the world cannot long continue 
to exist half slave and half free: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
of the United States hereby reaffirms the 
historic friendship of the American people 
with the Bulgarian people between whom 
and the American people there are innu- 
merable ties of kinship and concerning whose 
mutual aspirations for democracy, liberty, 
and justice there has always been an alli- 
ance; That the American motives for these 
aspirations lie deep because the United 
States of America was founded and has been 
built largely by the oppressed people from all 
countries. 

Sec. 2. The Congress of the United States 
on behalf of the American people hereby ex- 
presses the firm conviction that the peopie 
of Bulgaria have the right to the basic rights 
and freedoms for which they have long 
struggled, among which rights and freedoms 
are 

(1) the right of the people to life, liberty, 
and private ownership of property; the right 
of an accused to a speedy and public trial in 
accordance with principles of law and jus- 
tice; 

(2) the freedom of religion, of speech, of 
thought, and of the press; 

(3) the right of the people peaceably to 
assemble, to be secure in their persons, 
houses, papers, and effects, against unrea- 
sonable searches and seizures; 

(4) the freedom of families from undue 
State interference and control, and the right 
of parents in the education of their own 
children; 

(5) the freedom of movement within the 
country and travel abroad and upon the high 
seas, together with the freedom to engage 
in commerce and pursuits of private enter- 
prise and in all peaceful activities; 

(6) the right of peasants to their own 
land, to work it as they see fit and to dis- 
pose of the fruits of their labor as they see 


t; 

(7) the right of the workers to select freely 
the type and place of their employment, and 
to obtain equitable wages and decent work- 
ing hours and conditions through the organ- 
ization of their own truly independent trade 
unions; 

(8) the right of intellectuals to freedom of 
scientific and artistic creation, to freedom of 
cultural intercourse with the whole world, 
and to establishment of educational, scien- 
tific, and cultural institutions independent 
of State control; 

(9) the right of political prisoners of all 
classes to immediate liberation and aid in 
rehabilitation; the right of all prisoners who 
have been forcibly deported from Bulgaria to 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics to be 
aided in repatriation and rehabilitation; and 

(10) the freedom of the people of Bul- 
garia to command their armed forces to de- 
fend their legitimate interests and the free- 
dom of the armed forces from being used by 
the Communist tyranny as an aggressive 
force either against its own people or against 
other nations. 

Sec. 3. It is further expressed to be the firm 
conviction of the American people that the 
people of Bulgaria have the right of self- 
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lar will in a free election; and that no nation 
may deprive them of their territory by force, 
or threat of force and that no nation can 
keep their territory by force. 

Sec, 4, The Congress of the United States, 
on behalf of the American people recognizes 
the right of the captive Bulgarian people to 
liberate themselves from Communist tyran- 
ny and to overthrow and bring to justice, 
their oppressors; but solemnly pledges that 
the common struggle against imperialist 
communism in which this Nation, together 
with other free nations, is now engaged is 
not directed against those who have been 
misled by communism through no fault of 
their own or those who have unwittingly 
served the small clique in control of the 
Communist regime provided they break off 
with communism. 

Sec. 5. To assist in bringing about the 
liberation at the earliest possible date and in 
a peaceful manner, the Congress of the 
United States hereby requests the President 
of the United States— 

(a) to continue his effort to formulate a 
foreign policy which recognizes the essen- 
tially evil nature of the international Com- 
munist regime, which is consolidating the 
military and industrial potential of Bulgaria 
and the other areas which it controls for the 
destruction of the United States and all free 
nations and the usurpation of power to fos- 
ter communism throughout the entire world, 
and which policy realizes that no real peace 
can exist in the world for either the Bul- 


-garian or the American people until the 


power of Communist tyranny in the world 
is destroyed, and which policy distinguishes 
between the Communist regimes and the 
peoples enslaved by them; 

(b) to terminate diplomatic relations with 
and withdraw United States recognition of 
the present Communist regime of Bulgaria 
because of our friendship and regard for the 
Bulgarian peoples and our realization that 
this Communist regime is not a true govern- 
ment responsible to the people and to make 
no further agreements with or commitments 
to the present Bulgarian or Soviet regimes 
that would tend in any way to maintain, sta- 
bilize, or further extend their power over 
the peoples enslaved by them; 

(c) to direct our representatives in the 
United Nations— 

(1) to demand that the United Nations 
charge the Soviet Communist regime with 
internal aggression in Bulgaria in violation 
of the basic charter and principles of the 


United Nations, for robbing Bulgaria of its 


freedom, independence, and territorial in- 
tegrity in violation of its international agree- 
ments and of international justice; and the 
natural law; 

(2) to demand the withdrawal from Bul- 
garia of the Soviet Army, secret police, mili- 
tary and civilian officials, other open and 
secret agents of Soviet imperialistic domina- 
tion, who are there as a result of the Com- 
munist aggression and whose continued 
presence constitutes a breach of domestic 
peace and security, and a further threat to 
international peace and security; 

(3) to demand that free elections be held 
in Bulgaria under the supervision of the 
United Nations after a preparatory period 
necessary to eliminate the effects of Com- 
munist terror, in order to reestablish peace 
and justice in Bulgaria and better secure the 
international peace and security; and 

(d) to carry out plans to provide material 
aid and moral support to active fighters now 
struggling for the liberation of the people of 
Bulgaria and other Communist dominated 
countries including the following methods: 

(1) aid to and appropriate utilization of 
escapees and persons liberated from Bul- 
garia and other Communist-dominated 
countries desirous of combating commu- 
nism, as is authorized under section 101 (a) 
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(1) of the Mutual Security Act of 1951, es- 
pecially by forming those willing into na- 
tional military units; 

(2) encouragement of effective resistance 
activities in and defection from the Bul- 
garian Communist-dominated state and 
other Communist-dominated countries; 

(3) cooperation with and encouragement 
of private individuals and private organi- 
zations desirous of combating communism, 
including nationality organizations and 
groups whose members have an origin or 
particular interest in Bulgaria and other 
Communist-dominated countries; and 

(4) the use of political and psychological 
methods to expose and combat the world 
Communist tyranny and to rekindle devo- 
tion to the universal principles of freedom, 
independence and human dignity which are 
set forth in the American Declaration of 
Independence, 


Soviet Schedule for War: 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following address which I delivered 
over WMEX, Boston, Mass., on Saturday, 
June 20, 1953, 7 to 7:15 p. m. 


“Soviet Schedule for War: 1955“ is the 
title of the hearings conducted by the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities of the 
United States House of Representatives on 
May 13 and 14, 1953. 

Startling? Yes. 

And worth looking into, even though they 
concern the testimony of only one man, 

He goes by the name of Col. Jan Bukar, of 
Slovakia, part of that unfortunate nation, 
Czechoslovakia, which is now in the Soviet 
grip. For security reasons, his true identify 
must remain secret. The United States Gov- 
ernment knows all about him however, and 
is satisfied as to his reliability. He is now 
engaged in confidential work of an anti- 
Communist nature. 

Colonel Bukar was specially trained in a 
Soviet military school. 

What he has to tell us, therefore, is most 
revealing. 

This report was released after his testi- 
mony was made available to the Department 
of State and interested intelligence agencies. 

The purpose in printing the testimony 
given in executive session is, as the com- 
mittee states, “not to alarm the American 
public, but rather to inform them of the 
perfidy of the Soviet Government.” 

And my aim is to extend this information 
through the media of radio and press so 
that we may have some inkling as to the 
secret Soviet intentions regarding us. 

I shall try to condense the lengthy list of 
questions and answers into a brief story 
that will give the essential facts as related 
by Colonel Bukar. 

Here it is. 

In September of 1945, with World War II 
just over, the Russians asked the Czecho- 
slovak Government to send 15 officers to the 
top Soviet military school academy at Mos- 
cow. Colonel Bukar went, not as a Com- 
munist, and not as a member of the Com- 
munist Party. 

There were 3,000 students at this war col- 
lege, who came from Russia, the satellite 
countries, and especially from the colonial 
and semicolonial nations. They were taught 


by 1,000 professors, including generals and 
civilian experts. f 

In addition to military subjects; they were 
given instruction in Communist philosophy 
and the methods of infiltration. 3 

The Second World War ended at the Elbe 
River. The students were told that, due to 
the superiority of Soviet diplomacy, the 
Americans gave in and permitted the Rus- 
sians to occupy territory west of the river. 
This is considered to be a beachhead for the 
start of eventual military operations against 
the West. This concession was cited as an 
example of American weakness in the fleld of 
diplomacy. 

American geography was taught in special 
courses. Through pictures and lectures, our 
position was thoroughly analyzed. Russian 
instructors said that the home territory of 
the United States would be the theater of 
final military operations. 

The labor movement in the United States 
was given much attention. As a matter of 
fact, the leaders of our trade unions were 
pointed out as the greatest obstacles to the 
spread of communism. 

The Russian people were constantly told 
that the American laborers lived like dogs 
and were starving under the heels of the 
capitalists. They even told the Russian peo- 
ple that American capitalists beat the labor- 
ers on the head with whips. 

In the military academy, however, the stu- 
dents were told the truth sometimes. The 
instructors admitted that the labor leaders in 
America were strong men who had fought 
hard battles against the capitalists and had 
won great gains for labor. The workingman 
in America has a house and automobile and 
radio. The students were informed that, be- 
cause the workingman is so well off, he is not 
a revolutionary. Therefore, the Kremlin 
strategy is to break up the American trade 
unions and get rid of the labor leaders who 
fight comnrunism. 

Lectures were also given on the need for 
constructing a new world group in place of 
the United Nations. This would comprise all 
the nations that are now under the control 
of the Soviet Union. They felt that after 
using the U. N. for oll it was worth they 
would weaken it and discredit its prestige. 
Through a new organization of their own, 
they believed they would be able to influence 
the whole world. 

Colonel Bukar was asked whether between 
1945 and 1947 the instructors in the Moscow 
school ever mentioned the problem of China. 
In reply he said that China was always the 
subject of their political studies. The Rus- 
sians wanted to help the Chinese Commu- 
nists. They disbanded the Japanese armies 
they had captured, turned over enough mili- 
tary supplies for 10 years to the Chinese Reds, 
and transferred 300,000 Japanese as soldiers 
to fight for the Chinese. 

It was the plan of the Russians to take 

Korea at once with China, by using satellites, 
of course. Later they decided to isolate the 
China problem and tend to Korea later, 
which was the schedule they followed in fact. 
Reassuring the students as to the campaign 
against Chiang Kai-shek, which was not go- 
ing too well at the time, a Red colonel told 
them: “Do not have any fear, there are in 
China our instructors,” meaning that Rus- 
sian military men were helping the Chinese 
Reds. 
Concerning India, they were told this: “We 
shall help India to secure her independence 
from Great Britain, but for the future, India 
is a part of the Asian Hemisphere, and it is 
in connection with the Lenin bequest to take 
over all of Asia for communism, and, through 
Asia, Europe will also fall.” 

It was also taught that Iran was to become 
a part of the Communist world. Colonel 
Bukar once discussed this course with a fel- 
low Czech student, who was at the Russian 
naval academy. He asked the student 
whether he would go back to Czechoslovakia 
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after the training was over and the student 
replied that “I shall not go back. I shall be 
a naval officer, and in the future the Indian 
Ocean will belong to us as a part of the 
Communist sphere.” 

The Communists in the school stated that 
the atomic bomb in Hiroshima did not end 
the war, but the basis of the defeat of Japan 
was the strike of the Soviet Army in Man- 
churia, and the fact that the workers in 
Japan were not satisfied with the situation 
there. 

The effect of our atomic power was greatly 
minimized. The students were told that 
they should not fear the American atom 
bomb. They were shown pictures of Naga- 
saki and Hiroshima where the houses were 
not demolished, and attention was called to 
the fact that around the houses grass grew 
already. 

In 1947 the Russians did not claim to have 
the A-bomb, but Molotov stated in the Bol- 
shoi Theater that the Soviet would have it in 
the near future. 

As early as 1946 an expert from the Russian 
Foreign Ministry began his lecture in this 
way: “The Soviet Intelligence Service has 
managed to get plans, according to which 
Great Britain prepares in 1955 a definite at- 
tack to destroy the Soviet Union. In this 
action the whole Western World will take 
part. We see on the map the capital of the 
Soviet Union. Western Germany has on its 
territory, besides the American Army, the 
British Army, the French Army, and at least 
500,000 German soldiers. Turkey is in com- 
plete service of the West. The Americans 
and the British have military bases in Iran, 
and Chiang Kai-shek is in war against the 
Chinese Reds. America prepares highways 
and builds highways and military bases in 
north Africa. Through central Africa an- 
other highway is to be constructed. Africa 
is to serve as military base for operations 
against the Soviet Union. 

“Therefore, we Russians must take over 
the Dardanelles and Bosporus before 1955. 
We shall close in the Mediterranean Sea, and 
so we will prevent the British and Americans 
from having a lifeline through Suez to the 
Indian Ocean. We shall not wait till they 
strike, but comrades, officers, we shall take 
over Western Europe before 1958.“ 

Bear in mind that the above plan was out- 
lined in 1946 and that some of the facts on 
which it was based have changed since then, 
For one, Stalin is dead. 

Alaska was mentioned many times in 
the political lectures. The instructors 
claimed that the Russian Czar sold Alaska 
to the United States to get money for his 
personal enjoyment. “We Russians do not 
acknowledge this sale,” they said. “Alaska 
belongs to the Soviet Union, and the day 
will come that we will infiltrate Alaska, and 
that Alaska shall again belong to us.” 

Which leads me to this editorial com- 
ment: In the face of this threat, why do 
some people still oppose the granting of 
statehood to Alaska? 

Negotiations for the release of William 
Oatis, American newspaperman, were under 
way at the very time that Colonel Bukar was 
testifying. He has something interesting to 
say, not only concerning Oatis but other 
Americans who are held prisoner by the 
Communists, and can be applied to the fate 
of prisoners of war in Korea. No matter 
how the solution to this problem may be 
concealed, if it finally results in turning back 
to the Reds those prisoners who do not want 
to return, we shall have lost an important 
psychological battle. No one will come over 
to our side if they suspect that we will be- 
tray them under the guise of expediency, 
compromise, or any other adjustment. 

As Colonel Bukar says: The underground 
of Slovakia has serious misgivings in the case 
of Oatis, in thinking that the democratic 
West does not protect its own citizens, espe- 
cially in such cases when these citizens were 
imprisoned, not for subversion or any anti- 
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state ‘activity, but were arrested simply be- 
cause the Communist regime wishes to im- 
press its own oppressed population behind 
the Iron Curtain that the Red regimes are 
able to play the first role in world policies, 
which is demonstrated by imprisonment of 
western citizens with impunity. Such ac- 
tion, of course, has a consequence, that the 
weaker members of the resistance are si- 
lenced, and even eliminated.” 

So concludes the revealing testimony of 
Colonel Bukar. 

To which I might add that when Oatis was 
released it was not due to the efforts made 
In his behalf by the United States Govern- 
ment. 

Our sincerity and effectiveness in such 
matters is still weak. 

Perhaps Colonel Bukar's testimony will 
help us to acquire a little more backbone for 
the sake of the free world. 

Thank you for listening. 


Help to the Self-Liberation of the Ruma- 
nian People Is Only True Peace 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1953 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on August 25, 1952, President 
Eisenhower, in a speech to the Ameri- 
can Legion, listed the number of 23 mil- 
lion of Rumanian and Bulgarian people 
enslaved by the Communists and said: 

These people are blood kin to us. * 
Dare we rest while these millions of our 
kinsmen remain in slavery? * * The 
American conscience can never know peace 
until these people are restored again to be- 
ing masters of their own fate. * * * We 
must tell the Kremlin that never shall we 
desist in our aid to every man and woman 
of these shackled lands who seeks refuge 
with us, any man who keeps burning among 
his own people the flame of freedom or who 
is dedicated to the liberation of his fellows. 


President Eisenhower was attacked 

from several quarters immediately after 
his Legion speech. The attack came 
from ignorance as to what. the libera- 
tion policy meant on the part of some 
but the most vicious and formidable at- 
tack came from the Communists them- 
selves who knew well that to put it into 
effect meant their downfall, It was the 
Daily Worker that coined the phrase 
“Liberation means war.” 
But Eisenhower’s ringing words came 
out of the heart and tradition of 
America and were based squarely upon 
the American political philosophy as 
contained in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

On June 15, 1951, I introduced House 
Concurrent Resolution 123, calling for 
aid for the liberation of the people of 
Rumania. On June 17, 1953, I again 
introduced a resolution for the libera- 
tion of the Rumanian people, House Con- 
current Resolution 119, the text of which 
is as follows: 


Whereas the American people have long 
accepted the basic principles set forth in the 


American Declaration of Independence of 
1776 in the following words: “* * * that all 
men are created equal, that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights, that among these are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness——That to se- 
cure these rights, Governments are insti- 
tuted among Men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed,—That 
whenever any form of government becomes 
destructive of these ends, it is the right of 
the people to alter or to abolish it, and to 
institute new Government, laying its foun- 
dation on such principles and organizing its 
powers in such form, as to them shall seem 
most likely to effect their safety and happi- 
ness“; and 

Whereas the American people believe these 
principles are universal and apply to all men, 
everywhere, at all times and under all forms 
of government; and 

Whereas these principles flow from certain 
essential truths, among which are 

That the Creator is the author of every 
human being and the Source of his rights 
and that neither the state nor any other 
human agency has jurisdiction to exploit any 
human being or violate his rights; 

That the state is a servant to mankind and 
not its master and may not pervert its ad- 
ministrative and police powers so as to make 
of them a weapon to violate human rights or 
to terrorize the people; 

That there is a brotherhood of all men but 
only under the fatherhood of God; and 

Whereas communism wears a humani- 
tarian cloak and poses as the messiah of 
social justice but in reality has given rise to 
the most reactionary regime of our time 
based on barbarism and slavery as a result of 
its immoral doctrine founded in malice set- 
ting man again man, class against class, and 
all men against God; and 

Whereas communism thrusts itself beyond 
civil government and political philosophy, 
claiming the whole man, denying all spiritual 
values, denying his inalienable rights, and 
seeking to transform all human beings cre- 
ated by God in His Image into soulless bio- 
logical units, fitted into a military and eco- 
nomic machine designed for a world revolu- 
tion; and 

Whereas the Communist regime in the So- 
viet Union forcibly seized and annexed in 
1940 the provinces of Bukovina and Bess- 
arabia, and did further destroy any possibil- 
ity for the freedom and independence of Ru- 
mania after World War II and subjected it to 
the complete control of the Communist re- 
gime in the Soviet Union by bringing Rus- 
sian-trained Communist organizers into Ru- 
mania with the Red army in 1944, by seizing 
control of the press in Rumania, by instigat- 
ing terrorizing riots under the direction of 
the Communist-created National Democratic 
Front, by forcibly seizing factories and pub- 
lic utilities, by forcing with intimidating 
threats and terror the Canatescu government 
to appoint Communists to key governmental 
positions, including the Ministries of Justice 
and Interlor, by the direct threats and ulti- 
matum of the Russian Communist Vishinsky 
forcing King Michael to install a completely 
Communist-dominated government in Ru- 
mania, by brutally falsifying in November 
1946 the results of the voting in the parlia- 
mentary elections, when some 85 percent of 
the Rumanians voted for the democratic po- 
litical parties and against the Communist 
regime, and finally by forcing the King out 
of the country and transforming Rumania 
into a people’s republic on Soviet patterns; 
and 


Whereas communism after thus treacher- 
ously and forcefully seizing power in Ru- 
mania, destroyed all opposition by means of 
beatings, murders, false arrests, and im- 
prisonment, by terrorizing and suppressing 
political parties opposing the Communists, 
by deceiving the representatives of the 
United States and Great Britain who at- 
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tempted to assist the Rumanian people, and 
finally by seeking to verify and consolidate 
its tyranny by intimidation and coercion in 
fraudulent elections; and 

Whereas this terrorizing subjugation of 
the people of Rumania has been expressed 
in the words of a United States Supreme 
Court Justice in the recent case of Ameri- 
can Communication Association against 
Douds (339 U. S. at p. 429): The interna- 
tional police state has crept over Eastern 
Europe by deception, coercion, coup d'éta 
terrorism, and assassination.”; and T 

Whereas communism has taken the lives 
of untold numbers of human beings in Ru- 
mania, and has employed unspeakable bru- 
talities to enslave the population— 

by robbing peasants of their farms and 
transforming them into landless agricultural 
robots, 

by chaining workers to their factories and 
transforming them into homeless indus- 
trial robots, 

by depriving all people of freedom of cre- 
ative work and thought and transforming 
them into servile slaves of the state, 

by submitting all classes to the subhuman 
conditions of mass imprisonment, and 
forced labor camps, 

by uprooting and dispersal of whole pop- 
ulations, 

by practicing genocide upon the Rumanian 
people in order to destroy the Rumanian 
tradition and culture and nationality; and 

Whereas communism is in the process of 
destroying the institution of the family in 
Rumania, by inordinate control of the chil- 
dren and their forced indoctrination in com- 
munism, and by setting members of the same 
family against one another through fear and 
terror; and 

Whereas communism is in the process of 
destroying religion in Rumania by fostering 
atheism, by ridiculing and persecuting the 
sincere religious expression of the people, 
by perverting religious instincts in the 
hearts of the young, by imprisoning all the 
nine bishops of the Catholic Church of both 
rites and torturing to death Bishop Aftenie 
and Bishop Glaser, by murdering priests and 
prominent representatives of religion, by 
closing down of places of worship, by sup- 
pressing completely the Rumanian Catholic 
Church of Greek rite, religious services sub- 
servient to the state, and by defying the 
leaders of the Red regime; and 

Whereas the Soviet Union imposed com- 
plete economic exploitation and enslavement 
on Rumania by abuse of the armistice 
clauses relating to the occupation forces and 
their supply, by fixing arbitrarily the price 
levels of reparation goods, by plundering the 
country through abusive misinterpretation 
of the international agreements relating to 
German assets, by compelling the national- 
ization of the banks, industry, and com- 
merce for the purpose of Communist con- 
trol and Soviet economic domination, by 
preventing Rumania from reestablishing her 
normal international trade relations, by im- 
posing discriminatory economic agreements 
supplying the deficiencies of the Soviet econ- 
omy at the expense of Rumania, by imposing 
mixed Sovrom companies covering all the 
country’s natural wealth and All its eco- 
nomic activities by means of which Soviet 
Russia has become 50 percent coowner of 
all these resources and is sharing in the same 
way in the country's national revenue and 
thus reducing one of the richest countries 
in Europe to starvation; and 

Whereas communism is transforming the 
Rumanian Army into a tool of communism 
and forcing the entire Rumanian country 
into an arsenal for further Communist ag- 
gression; and 

Whereas communism by making false and 
appealing promises, in an atmosphere of 
ideological blackout in Rumania, perverts 
the patriotic fervor of a certain number of 
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young idealists, who have a genuine desire 
to serve their people, and exploits it for an 
antihuman conspiracy; and 

Whereas communism, in order to extend 
still further its tyranny, concentrates its 
efforts on promoting artificial hostile feel- 
ings between the friendly and peace-loving 
Rumanian people and the people of the 
United States and of other free nations 
whose basic aspirations as human beings are 
identical, and who have no real conflicting 
interests; and 

Whereas agreements made by any one or 
more of the free nations with the Moscow 
Communist regime that now enslaves the 
people of Rumania or with the Rumanian 
puppet regime and recognition of this pup- 
pet regime as a legitimate government mate- 
rially and morally strengthens the tyranny 
in its power, weakens the resistance of the 
Rumanian people to Communist tyranny, 
and dims their hopes for liberation; such 
agreements being used by the Communist 
regime only to its advantage for the purpose 
of accumulating greater strength, and to the 
disadvantage of every other country seeking 
honorably to compose differences with it, 
it being one of the prime techniques of com- 
munism to disregard truth and honor and 
the obligation of agreements whenever 
opportune; and 

Whereas, in contrast to the treacherous 
fifth columns that operate in the free coun- 
tries of the world to enslave them to inter- 
national communism, there exists in Ru- 
mania a potential force for freedom com- 
posed of the great majority of the people who 
yearn for liberty, which force, if activated 
by the encouragement and positive aid of 
free peoples of the world, will enable them 
to survive under the Communist tyranny 
and prepare the way for their eventual lib- 
eration and thus help place mankind on the 
path to peace; and 

Whereas past tragic mistakes in the poli- 
cies of certain of the free nations, including 
that of the United States toward Rumania 
based on the assumption that collaboration 
with the Communists was possible, particu- 
larly in recognizing the Rumanian Commu- 
nist regime as a legitimate government, and 
a failure to fully understand the true na- 
ture, extent, and the enormity of commu- 
nism’s aggressive designs have substantially 
contributed toward strengthening the Com- 
munist regime in Rumania and placing the 
Communist conspiracy in a position where 
it now is a clear and present danger to world 
peace and the free progress of mankind com- 
pelling the United States and other free 
nations again to undertake a vast program 
of rearmament; and 

Whereas, while we rearm with reluctance 
and would prefer to devote our energies to 
peace, we are determined to defend our free- 
dom; and 

Whereas rearmament alone coupled with 
an attempt to compose differences with the 
international Communist regime by treaties 
and agreements leaving undisturbed said re- 
gime and its present enormous conquests of 
aggression will, over a period of years, place 
a crushing burden of armaments upon the 
free world that eventually could well, of it- 
self, destroy freedom; and such agreements 
and treaties would tend to stabilize said 
regime in its conquests and give a benedic- 
tion to a way of life that has declared war 
on all human nature under its control; and 

Whereas the world cannot long continue 
to exist half slave and half free: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
of the United States hereby reaffirms the 
historic friendship of the American people 
with the Rumanian people between whom 
and the American people there are innu- 
merable ties of kinship and concerning whose 


mutual aspirations for democracy, liberty, 
and justice there has always been an alliance; 
that the American motives for these aspira- 
tions lie deep because the United States of 
America was founded and has been built 
largely by the oppressed peoples from all 
countries. 

Sec. 2. The Congress of the United States 
on behalf of the American people hereby ex- 
presses the firm conviction that the people 
of Rumania have the right to the basic rights 
and freedoms for which they have long strug- 
gled, among which rights and freedoms are— 

(1) the right of the people to life, liberty, 
and private ownership of property; the right 
of an accused to a speedy and public trial in 
accordance with principles of law and 
justice; 

(2) the freedom of religion, of speech, of 
thought, and of the press; 

(3) the right of the people peaceably to 
assemble, to be secure in their persons, 
houses, papers and effects, against unreason- 
able searches and seizures; 

(4) the freedom of families from undue 
state interference and controls and the right 
of parents in the education of their own 
children; 

(5) the freedom of movement within the 
country and travel abroad and upon the high 
seas, together with the freedom to engage 
in commerce and pursuits of private enter- 
prise and in all peaceful activities; 

(6) the right of peasants to their own 
land, to work it as they see fit, and to dis- 
pose of the fruits of their labor as they 
see fit; 

(7) the right of the workers to select 
freely the type and place of their employ- 
ment, and to obtain equitable wages and 
decent working hours and conditions 
through the organization of their own truly 
independent trade unions; 

(8) the right of intellectuals to freedom 
of scientific and artistic creation, to freedom 
of cultural intercourse with the whole world, 
and to establishment of educational, scien- 
tific, and cultural institutions independent 
of state control; 

(9) the right of political prisoners of all 
classes to immediate liberation and aid in 
rehabilitation; the right of all prisoners who 
have been forcibly deported from Rumania 
to the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
to be aided in repatriation and rehabilita- 
tion; 

(10) the freedom of the people of Ru- 
mania to command their armed forces to 
defend their legitimate interests and the 
freedom of the armed forces from being used 
by the Communist tyranny as an aggressive 
force either against its own people or against 
other nations. 

Sec. 3. It is further expressed to be the 
firm conviction of the American people that 
the people of Rumania have the right of 
self-determination, to be governed by their 
own consent based on the free expression of 
popular will in a free election; and that no 
nation may deprive them of their territory 
by force, or threat of force and that no na- 
tion can keep their territory by force. 

Src. 4. The Congress of the United States, 
on behalf of the American, people recognizes 
the right of the captive Rumanian people 
to liberate themselves from Communist tyr- 
anny and to overthrow and bring to justice 
their oppressors; but solemnly pledges that 
the common struggle against imperialist 
communism in which this Nation, together 
with other free nations, is now engaged is 
not directed against those who have been 
misled by communism through no fault of 
their own or those who have unwittingly 
served the small clique in control of the 
Communist regime provided they break off 
with communism. 

Sec. 5. To assist in bringing about that 
liberation at the earliest possible date and 
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in a manner, the Congress of the 
United States hereby requests the President 
of the United States— 

(a) to continue his efforts to formulate 
a foreign policy which recognizes the essen- 
tially evil nature of the international Com- 
munist regime, which is consolidating the 
military and industrial potential of Ru- 
mania and the other areas which it controls 
for the destruction of the United States 
and all free nations and the usurpation of 
power to foster communism throughout the 
entire world, and which policy realizes that 
no real peace can exist in the world for 
either the Rumanian or the American peo- 
ple until the power of Communist tyranny 
in the world is destroyed, and which policy 
distinguishes between the Communist re- 
gimes and the people enslaved by them— 

(b) to terminate diplomatic relations with 
and withdraw United States recogniton of 
the present Communist regime in Rumania 
because of our friendship and regard for the 
Rumanian people and our realization that 
this Communist regime is not a true govern- 
ment responsible to the people and to make 
no further agreements with or commitments 
to the present Rumanian or Soviet regime 
that would tend in any way to maintain, 
stabilize, or further extend their power over 
the peoples enslaved by them; 

(c) to direct our representatives in the 
United Nations— 

(1) to demand that the United Nations 
charge the Soviet Communist regime with 
internal aggression in Rumania in viola- 
tion of the basic charter and principles of 
the United Nations, for robbing Rumania 
of its freedom, independence, and territorial 
integrity in violation of its international 
agreements and of international justice; and 
the natural law; 

(2) to demand the withdrawal from Ru- 
mania of the Soviet Army, secret police, 
military and civilian officials, other open and 
secret agents of Soviet imperialistic domina- 
tion, who are there as a result of the Com- 
munist aggression and whose continued 
presence constitutes a breach of domestic 
peace, and security, and a further threat to 
international peace and security; 

(3) to demand that free elections be held 
in Rumania under the supervision of the 
United Nations after a preparatory period 
necessary to eliminate the effects of Com- 
munist terror, in order to reestablish peace 
and justice in Rumania and better secure 
the international peace and security; and 

(d) to carry out plans to provide material 
aid and moral support to active fighters now 
struggling for the liberation of the people 
of Rumania and other Communist-domi- 
nated countries, including the following 
methods: 

(1) Aid to and appropriate utilization of 
escapees and persons liberated from Rumania 
and other Communist-dominated countries 
desirous of combating communism, as is 
authorized under section 101 (a) (1) of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1951, especially by 
forming those willing into national military 
units; 

(2) encouragement of effective resistance 
activities in and defection from the Ru- 
manian Communist-dominated state and 
from other Communist-dominated countries; 

(3) cooperation with and encouragement 
of private individuals and private organiza- 
tions desirous of combating communism, in- 
cluding nationality organizations and groups 
whose members have an origin or particular 
interest in Rumanian and other Communist- 
dominated countries; and 

(4) the use of political and psychological 
methods to expose and combat the world 
Communist tyranny and to rekindle deyo- 
tion to the universal principles of freedom, 
independence, and human dignity which are 
set forth in the American Declaration of 
Independence, 
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Herbert Hoover Against Dean Acheson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, in a 
speech which I delivered in this House 
on March 11 of this year I gave the first 
warning to the Nation that a scheme was 
again afoot to increase the powers of the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and thereby to move closer to the goal of 
a Prussian-type supreme general staff in 
the United States. 

In this speech I pointed out certain 
maneuvers in connection with the cre- 
ation of a seven-man committee to rec- 
ommend changes in the Defense Depart- 
ment and I commented that “never, in 
my recollection, has a man been boxed 
in as neatly as Mr. Wilson.” 

Subsequent developments, particularly 
those related to provisions of Reorgan- 
ization Plan No. 6, confirm and vindicate 
my warnings. But they also show that 
I erred on the side of understatement 
so far as the “boxing in” operation is 
concerned. 

If I might be permitted to do so, I 
should like to revise my earlier comment 
to say that never, in my recollection, has 
a majority party and its leadership in 
the White House and in Congress been 
boxed in as neatly as has the Republican 
Party and leadership in this instance. 

The maneuver has reached the point 
where it threatens to put the Republican 
majority and its leadership in the posi- 
tion of rejecting the counsel and warn- 
ings of Herbert Hoover and embracing 
and endorsing the views of Dean Ache- 
son, views recorded by Mr. Acheson in a 
minority report as a member of the 
Hoover Commission. 

Both Ferdinand Eberstadt, chairman 
of the Hoover Commission task force 
dealing with Defense Department reor- 
ganization, and Gen. Robert W. Johnson, 
former Vice Chairman of the War Pro- 
duction Board, in their testimony before 
the House Government Operations Com- 
mittee last week, emphatically warned 
that under Reorganization Plan No. 6 
the Congress is being asked to acquiesce 
in steps rejected by the majority of the, 
Hoover Commission, headed by Mr. 
Hoover, thereby adopting the recommen- 
dations of the Hoover Commission mi- 
nority which included Mr. Acheson. 

Now comes startling corroboration of 
this warning from the most authentic of 
all possible sources, former President 
Hoover himself. In forthright fashion 
Mr. Hoover disavows the unauthorized 
and completely misleading efforts to in- 
voke his approval for the very increase 
in the Joint Chiefs of Staff Chairman’s 
powers which the majority of the Hoover 
Commission flatly rejected, 

A press report of Mr. Hoover’s action 
and the text of his letter were carried in 
the Sunday, June 21, issues of the New 
York Times and Washington Post, neith- 
er of which newspapers can be accused 


of a pronounced bias in favor of the 
Republican Party. 

Under leave to extend and revise my 
remarks, I include the text of Mr. 
Hoover's letter to Chairman HOFFMAN 
and extracts from statements made by 
General Johnson and Mr. Eberstadt be- 
fore the Committee on Government Op- 
erations, June 18. 

Mr. Hoover's letter: 


I had intended to take no part in the divi- 
sion of opinion upon the reorganization of 
the Department of Defense, Plan No. 6, but 
a misunderstanding regarding a telephone 
conversation seems to require that I do so. 

I, therefore, wish to state that I am in 
full agreement with the plan except for the 
point raised in the presentation of Mr. Ferdi- 
nand Eberstadt, with whom I fully agree, 


Statement by General Johnson: 


As one deeply concerned over our future 
national security, I cannot but observe that 
your committee is faced with a most grave 
and serious issue. You are being asked to 
do, by reorganization, that which I am cer- 
tain Congress would never do by legislation, 
You are being asked to adopt the devices 
of Prussian totalitarianism which Congress, 
with its wisdom, has always resolutely op- 


You are being asked to adopt what the 
Hoover Commission and its Task Force on 
National Security rejected as dangerous to 
America. 

You are being asked to adopt that which 
the Hoover Commission minority, consisting 
of Mr. Dean Acheson and others, recommend 
as a key feature of the power of the Chief 
of Staff of the armed services. 


Mr. Eberstadt’s statement: 


I feel sure that some—possibly many—of 
those who conceived these proposals may not 
have thought their consequences through, 
The statement in the report of the Rocke- 
feller Committee that their recommenda- 
tions “are consistent with the basic princi- 
ples of the reports of the Commission on 
Organization of the Executive Branch (the 
Hoover Commission) and its Task Force on 
National Security Organization” confirms my 
opinion in this connection. If my analysis 
as to the effect of those paragraphs of the 
proposals with which I have dealt is correct, 
they conform more closely to the recommen- 
dation of a dissenting minority of the Com- 
mission headed by its Vice Chairman, the 
former Secretary of State, Dean, Acheson, 
than to the recommendations of the major- 
ity headed by its chairman, President Hoover, 


Justice for Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude the following address of Prof. 
Robert J. Kerner, of California, which 
was delivered on the Justice for Poland 
radio program sponsored by the Radio 
Programs Commission of the Polish 
American Congress: 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS BY ATTORNEY PAUL P. 
FLAK 

The American opinion toward the Soviet's 

imperialism is undergoing a decisive change. 
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This became plainly visible to all whọ 
listened by radio or teleyision to the Presi- 
dent’s state of the Union message, when 
the loudest outburst of applause came after 
the following statement: “This Government 
recognizes no kind of commitment contained 
in secret understandings of the past with 
foreign governments which permit this kind 
of enslavement.” But, after making a force- 
ful statement in support of repudiation of 
Yalta, the President sent to Congress for 
adoption, a draft resolution, mild and vague 
in form, rejecting merely perversion of agree- 
ments by the Soviets, and expressing a hope 
that captive nations shall regain freedom. 
It is alleged that this partial retreat from 
a strong position, was done to obtain unani- 
mous support in the Congress and to avoid 
hurting politically Mr. Churchill, one of the 
signers of Yalta agreement. 

It is encouraging, however, to note that 
even a stanch apologist for the former ad- 
ministration, a well-known newspaper writer, 
Walter Lippmann, is in favor of strengthen- 
ing of the congressional resolution and pro- 
poses a valuable suggestion. In an article 
reprinted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Mr. 
Lippmann states: “The captivity of the peo- 
ples within the Soviet orbit is a real, a ter- 
rible, and a menacing fact. The policy of the 
United States and its allies in dealing with 
their capitivity is a matter of supreme con- 
sequence to the freedom, and the peace of the 
world, The trouble with this resolution is 
that it is merely an expression of opinion 
and that it lacks any declaration, even any 
intimation, of a policy.” Further on, he ob- 
serves that “the first principle of a true 
policy of European liberation is to proclaim 
the hope of the withdrawal of the Red army 
behind the frontiers of the Soviet Union, 
That is the concrete liberating principle 
around which a constructive European policy 
should be organized. * * * It is the princi- 
ple which engages both the national patri- 
otism of each people and the European pa- 
triotism of all of them. It is all very well, 
therefore, to deplore their enslavement and 
to proclaim the hope of liberation. But all 
this will butter no parsnips, will carry no 
serious conviction, unless and until we trans- 
late the idea of liberation into terms, which 
all can understand and all will desire. Lib- 
eration is the withdrawal of foreign troops 
of occupation, and that is what we should 
say it means, 

“There is no need to have our position mis- 
understood. It is easy enough to make it 
quite clear that the ending of the occupa- 
tion is the object of our whole European 
policy. A policy of this kind pursued with 
energy and imagination would enlist im- 
mense and growing popular support in 
Europe and throughout the world, and it 
would become increasingly difficult for the 
Soviet armies to stay. For we should be ask- 
ing only what the captive peoples * * * 
even the Communist leaders among them, 
want, namely, national independence from 
the Muscovite Empire.” 

Our speaker today is a man of great dis- 
tinction and learning. After receiving the 
A. B. and A. M. degrees at the University of 
Chicago and Ph. D. degree at Harvard, he 
studied archive work at the universities of 
Vienna, Prague, Berlin, Moscow, and Paris, 
For about 12 years he has been teaching 
history at the University of Missouri and 
since 1928 is connected with the University 
of California, where, at present, is profes- 
sor of history, and director of the Institute 
of Slavic Studies. He became widely known 
as editor of European history for Collier’s 
Encyclopedia and general editor of 10 vol- 
umes of United Nations series. 

It is, therefore, with pleasure that I pre- 
sent to you, Prof. Robert J. Kerner, of Cali- 
fornia. Professor Kerner. 
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Porann: Irs RIGHTFUL PLACE AMONG THE 
NATIONS 
(By Dr. Robert J. Kerner, Sather professor 
of history and director of the Institute of 

Slavic Studies, University of California, 

Berkeley, Calif.) 

The Polish nation has deserved a better 
fate than it has received at the hands of his- 
tory. Periods of glory have been followed 
by periods of humiliation, misery, and sub- 
jugation. Freedom has been followed by 
slavery, in spite of all those unusual gifts 
with which the Polish people have been en- 
dowed. But Poland is not yet lost. The 
Polish people will come into their own. 
Dark as the present now appears, a brighter 
future is inevitable. 

Born and bred on a plain which has no 
defensible frontiers, in former times caught 
between the relentless German Drang nach 
Osten and the equally relentless pressure of 
Tsarist imperialism, and today caught be- 
tween the neo-Nazism of certain articulate 
elements of the fast-recovering German na- 
tion and the barbarous, world-devouring 
oppression of alien Communist rulers sent 
out from the Kremlin, the Polish people 
have had little or no real chance during the 
last 2 centuries to show to the world what 
they could do, what they could contribute, 
and how they might help to make this a 
better world—a world of freedom, peace, 
and prosperity. It is for this opportunity 
that they plead before the bar of justice. 
It is this plea that echoes in the ears of all 
those attuned to freedom throughout the 
world. It is for this reason that the free 
world offers the silent, enserfed nation under 
Communist oppression the hope of libera- 
tion. And the same is true for all the peo- 
ples languishing under Soviet power: the 
Czechoslovaks, the Magyars, the Rumanians, 
the Austrians, the Bulgarians, and Albani- 
ans, as well as the peoples of the Soviet 
Union, China, and East Germany. Unless 
these nations are free, there can be no peace 
in Europe or in the world at large. And 
so the fate of the Polish people is bound up 
with the fate of all these peoples, for they 
have all suffered the same misfortune. 
Within the last decade, whatever the causes, 
the survival of freedom, of free nations, even 
of the United States, has become the crucial 
problem of our time. Mankind balances on 
the brink of world war. 

But why should this be so? The answer 
is simple and clear. Following upon the 
defeat of Germany and Japan, at least as 
early as the first months of 1945, the Com- 
munist rulers in the Kremlin embarked upon 
a renewed and vigorous policy of world rev- 
olution to subject the rest of the world to 
them through pressure of imperial power 
and through their domination of Commu- 
nist parties throughout the world. While 
the Western democracies practiced the for- 
mula of appeasement of Moscow, yielded to 
it on all territorial and other demands, used 
pressure on the neighbors of the Soviet 
Union to be friendly to the point of sub- 
version, and forced compromises in Europe 
and Asia upon these neighbors, until the 
majority of their peoples became powerless, 
the Communist rulers of Moscow cynically 
and brutally suppressed their longings for 
liberty and independence. It was in this 
way, step by step since 1939, that the Polish 
people have become the serfs of a small alien 
minority under the stern orders of Moscow. 

We must not forget, therefore, that the 
liberation of the Polish people is bound up 
with freedom in the world at large. If this 
perishes, the hope of the Polish people van- 
ishes. It is for this reason its leaders, free 
to plan for a brighter future, must plan it in 
collaboration with the other nations, who 
also seek their liberation. And they must 
plan it wisely so that it may be lasting when 
it comes. They, too, must use wisdom—a 
wisdom that may not always be understood 
by all elements of their people. Out of the 


agony of their suffering they, too, must see 
the just limits of their future requirements 
for independence, 

It is now certain that the German people 
are recovering faster than all other people in 
Europe and that within several years no 
force but their own wisdom will be able to 
control them. What have they learned from 
the two world wars which they precipitated 
with such disastrous consequences to them- 
selves and to Europe, as well as to the rest 
of the world? Will they seek to live in peace 
and justice with their neighbors, granting 
to them the same opportunity to freedom 
and independence, or, following a superfi- 
cially modified version of Hitlerism, proceed 
to overrun Europe and repeat again the mis- 
takes that Hitler or Stalin committed? 
These are basic questions of the moment in 
the German conscience. It is conceivable 
that they might learn from the lessons of 
the past and overcome their glaring inability 
to understand and be just and fair to their 
neighbors and to admit they have the same 
right to live their lives as the Germans insist 
on theirs, We must hope that such a spirit 
and such policies may emerge from the brew- 
ing caldron of German passion. This is a 
matter of concern not only for the neighbors 
of the German people but for the rest of 
the world. 

At present, however, such a prognostica- 
tion would be devoid of reality. In ass 
evermore a neo-Nazi hue, German opinion is 
veering dangerously toward domination and 
ultimate disaster, as it has twice before in 
our time, instead of toward a historic rec- 
onciliation with all their neighbors. We can 
be enthusiastic about reconciliation, but 
never about aggression. This is a matter of 
most serious concern not only for the imme- 
diate neighbors of the Germans but even 
more so for the French, British, and Ameri- 
cans who must exercise the guiding power 
in the circumstances. To avoid this respon- 
sibility and refuse to take the necessary pre- 
caution is to court disaster again in the 
future. 

To the Polish people, still strong in their 
religious faith, but politically enslaved, eco- 
nomically exploited, spiritually violated, we 
send this message: Be of good cheer. Have 
hope. Have patience. Your liberation is 
coming, and with it the dawn of freedom in 
a world once more free.” 


Help to the Self-Liberation of the Polish 
People Is Only True Peace Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ® 


Tuesday, June 23, 1953 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on August 25, 1952, President 
Eisenhower, in a speech to the American 
Legion, listed the number of 25 million 
Polish people enslaved by the Commu- 
nists and said: 


These people are blood kin to us * * * 
Dare we rest while these millions of our 
kinsmen remain in slavery? * * * The 
American conscience can never know peace 
until these people are restored again to be- 
ing masters of their own fate * * * We 
must tell the Kremlin that never shall we 
desist in our aid to every man and woman 
of these shackled lands who seeks refuge 
with us, any man who keeps burning among 
his own people the flame of freedom or who 
is dedicated to the liberation of his fellows. 
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President Eisenhower was attacked 
from several quarters immediately after 
his Legion speech. The attack came 
from ignorance as to what the libera- 
tion policy meant on the part of some 
but the most vicious and formidable at- 
tack came from the Communists them- 
selves who knew well that to put it into 
effect meant their downfall. It was the 
Daily Worker that coined the phrase 
“Liberation means war.” 

But Eisenhower's ringing words came 
out of the heart and tradition of Amer- 
ica and were based squarely upon the 
American political philosophy as con- 
tained in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 

On June 7, 1951, I introduced House 
Concurrent Resolution 120 calling for aid 
for the liberation of the people of Po- 
land. On June 17, 1953, I again intro- 
duced a resolution for the liberation of 
the Polish people, House Concurrent 
Resolution 120, the text of which is as 
follows: 


Whereas the American people have long 
accepted the basic principles set forth in 
the American Declaration of Independence 
of 1776 in the following words: “* * * that 
all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That 
to secure these rights, governments are in- 
stituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed. 
That whenever any form of government be- 
comes destructive of these ends, it is the 
right of the people to alter or to abolish it, 
and to institute new government, laying its 
foundation on such principles and organiz- 
ing its powers in such form as to them shall 
seem most likely to effect their safety and 
happiness”; and 

Whereas the American people believe these 
principles are universal and apply to all 
men, everywhere, at all times; and 

Whereas these principles flow from certain 
essential truths, among which are— 

That the Creator is the author of every 
human being and the source of his rights 
and that neither the state nor any other 
human agency has jurisdiction to exploit 
any human being or violate his rights; 

That the state is the servant to mankind 
and not its master and may not pervert its 
administrative or police powers so as to 
make of them weapons to violate human 
rights or to terrorize the people; 

That there is a brotherhood of all men but 
only under the fatherhood of God; and 

Whereas communism wears a humanitar- 
lan cloak and poses as the messiah of social 
justice, but in reality has given rise to the 
most reactionary regime of our time based 
on barbarism and slavery as a result of its 
immoral doctrine founded in malice, setting 
man against man, class against class, and 
all men against God; and 

Whereas communism thrusts itself beyond 
civil government and political philosophy, 
claiming the whole man, denying all spirit- 
ual values, denying his inalienable rights, 
and seeking to transform all human beings 
created by God in His image into soulless 
biological units, fitted into a military and 
economic machine designed for a world reyo- 
lution; and 

Whereas the Communist regime in the 
Soviet Union, in conjunction with the Nazi 
regime in Germany, did agree, by the secret 
provisions of the treacherous Ribbentrop- 
Molotov Pact of August 1939, to destroy the 
Polish nation and to divide Poland between 
them and as a consequence thereof in Sep- 
tember 1939 invaded Poland at the moment 
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when the Polish people were fighting Hitler's 
invasion, seizing eastern Poland by force 
of arms and further destroyed Polish free- 
dom and independence by forcibly deporting 
millions of Poles from eastern Poland, by 
deliberately betraying the 63-day heroic 
Polish uprising against the Nazis in Warsaw 
in 1944, after urging the uprising and pledg- 
ing their support of it, by arresting, deport- 
ing, and murdering thousands of soldiers 
and officers of the Polish Home Army com- 
manded by General Bor-Komorowski, by 
installing through deceit, fraud, and ter- 
rorism the Communist-trained Lublin group 
into power in Poland, and by dissecting the 
country of Poland and thereby transferring 
millions of Poles to direct rule by the Mos- 
cow Communist regime; and 

Whereas communism, after thus treach- 
erously and forcefully seizing power in Po- 
land, destroyed all opposition by means of 
beatings, murders, false arrests and im- 
prisonment of thousands of Polish leaders; 
by terrorizing and suppressing the non-Com- 
munist patriotic Polish elements; by at- 
tempting to deceive and confuse the people 
with Communist-created political parties; by 
intimidation and coercion in fraudulent 
elections over the protests of the Polish lead- 
ers and our own American Ambassador; by 
enactment of peace laws to further suppress 
any possibility of revolt; and 

Whereas this terrorizing subjugation of the 
people of Poland has been expressed in the 
words of United States Supreme Court Jus- 
tice in the recent case of American Commu- 
nication Association v. Douds (339 U. S. 
at p. 429): “The international police state 
has crept over Eastern Europe by deception, 
coercion, coup d'etat, terrorism, and assas- 
sination.”; and 

Whereas communism has taken the lives 
of untold numbers of human beings in Po- 
land and has employed unseparable brutall- 
ties to enslave the population— 

By robbing peasants of their farms and 
transforming them into landless agricultural 
robots and by destroying the small towns 
and villages and re-creating small agricul- 
tural villages to house these landless 
peasants, 

By chaining workers to their factories and 
transforming them into homeless industrial 
robots, 

By depriving all people of freedom of crea- 
tive work and thought and transforming 
them into servile slaves of the state, 

By submitting all classes to the subhuman 
conditions of mass imprisonment, and forced 
labor camps, 

By uprooting and dispersal of whole popu- 
lations, 

By practicing genocide upon the Polish 
people in order to destroy the Polish tradi- 
tion and culture and nationality; and 

Whereas communism is in the process of 
destroying the institution of the family in 
Poland by an enforced collective way of life, 
by inordinate control over the children and 
their forced indoctrination in communism, 
and by setting members of the same family 
against one another through fear and terror; 
and 

Whereas communism is in the process of 
destroying religion in Poland by fostering 
atheism and obstructing all religious wor- 
ship; by maiming, imprisoning, and murder- 
ing the duly authorized leaders of the Chris- 
tian religion which has been the priceless 
heritage of the Polish people; by attempting, 
with lies and deceit and false accusations, to 
undermine the loyalty of the lay people to 
their clergy, by destroying religious schools 
and eliminating religious instruction of the 
children; and by deifying the leader of the 
Red regime; and 

Whereas communism is destroying the 
substance of Poland by ravaging the farm- 
lands, by stripping the country of its re- 


sources, by transforming the Polish Army 
into a tool of communism under the com- 
mand of the Soviet Communist Rokossovsky, 
and by forging the entire Polish country into 
an arsenal for further Communist aggres- 
sion; and 

Whereas communism by making false and 
appealing promises, in an atmosphere of 
ideological blackout in Poland, perverts the 
patriotic fervor of a certain number of young 
idealists, who have a genuine desire to serve 
their people, and exploits it for an anti- 
human conspiracy; and 

Whereas communism in order to extend 
still further its tyranny concentrates its 
efforts on promoting artificial hostile feelings 
between the friendly and peace-loving Polish 
people and the people of the United States 
and of other free nations whose basic aspi- 
rations as human beings are identical and 
who have no real conflicting interests; and 

Whereas agreements made by any one or 
more of the free nations with the Moscow 
Communist regime that now enslaves the 
people of Poland or with the Polish puppet 
regime, and recognition of this puppet regime 
as a legitimate government materially and 
morally strengthens the tyranny in its power, 
weakens the resistance of the Polish people 
to Communist tyranny, and dims their hopes 
for liberation; such agreements being used 
by the Communist regime only to its ad- 
vantage for the purpose of accumulating 
greater strength and to the disadvantage of 
every other country seeking honorably to 
compose differences with it, it being one of 
the prime techniques of communism to dis- 
regard truth and honor and the obligation of 
agreements whenever opportune; and 

Whereas, in contrast to the treacherous 
fifth columns that operate in the free coun- 
tries of the world to enslave them to inter- 
national communism, there exists in Poland 
a potential force for freedom composed of 
the great majority of the people who yearn 
for liberty, which force, if activated by the 
encouragement and positive aid of free peo- 
ples of the world, will enable them to sur- 
vive under the Communist tyranny and pre- 
pare the way for their eventual liberation 
and thus help place mankind on the path 
to peace; and 

Whereas past tragic mistakes in the poli- 
cies of certain of the free nations, including 
that of the United States toward Poland, 
based on the assumption that collaboration 
with the Communists was possible, particu- 
larly in entering into the agreements of 
Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam, and a failure 
to fully understand the true nature, extent, 
and the enormity of communism's aggres- 
sive designs, have substantially contributed 
toward strengthening the Communist regime 
in Poland and placing the Communist con- 
spiracy in a position where it now is a clear 
and present danger to world peace and the 
free progress of mankind compelling the 
United States and other free nations again 
to undertake a vast program of rearmament; 
and 

Whereas, while we rearm with reluctance 
and would prefer to devote our energies to 
peace, we are determined to defend our free- 
dom; and 

Whereas, rearmament alone coupled with 
an attempt to compose differences with the 
international Communist regime by treaties 
and agreements leaving undisturbed said re- 
gime and its present enormous conquest of 
aggression will, over a period of years, place 
a crushing burden of armaments upon the 
free world that eventually could well, of it- 
self, destroy freedom; and such agreements 
and treaties would tend to stabilize said 
regime in its conquests and give a benedic- 
tion to a way of life that has declared war on 
all human nature under its control; and 

Whereas the world cannot long continue 
to exist half slave and half free: Now, there- 
fore, be it 
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Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
of the United States hereby reaffirms the 
historic friendship of the American people 
with the Polish people between whom and 
the American people there are innumerable 
ties of kinship and concerning whose mu- 
tual aspirations for democracy, liberty, and 
justice there has always been alliance; that 
the American motives for these aspirations 
lie deep because the United States of Amer- 
ica was founded and has been built largely 
by the oppressed peoples from all countries; 
which friendship has been demonstrated by 
both peoples in assisting each other in their 
fight for freedom; by the Polish people when, 
under the leadership of General Pulaski and 
General Kosciusko, they so gallantly aided 
the Americans in their revolution; and by 
thousands of Americans in 1920, when they 
voluntarily fought under General Haller 
against the Bolsheviks in Poland. 

Sec. 2. The Congress of the United States 
on behalf of the American people hereby ex- 
presses the firm conviction that the people 
of Poland have the right to the basic rights 
and freedoms for which they have long 
struggled, and for which in World War II 
they, together with other people, shed their 
blood, among which rights and freedoms 
are— 

(1) the right of the people to life, lib- 
erty, and private ownership of property; 
the right of an accused to a speedy and 
public trial in accordance with principles 
of law and justice; 

(2) the freedom of religion, of speech, of 
thought, and of the press; 

(3) the right of the people peaceably to 
assemble, to be secure in their persons, 
houses, papers, and effects, against unrea- 
sonable searches and seizures; 

(4) the freedom of families from undue 
state interference and control, and the right 
of parents in the education of their own 
children; 

(5) the freedom of movement within the 
country and of travel abroad and upon the 
high seas, together with the freedom to en- 
gage in commerce and pursuits of private 
enterprise and in all peaceful activities; 

(6) the right of peasants to their own 
land, to work it as they see fit and to dispose 
of the fruits of their labor as they see fit; 

(7) the right of the workers to select free- 
ly the type and place of their employment, 
and to obtain equitable wages and decent 
working hours and conditions through the 
organization of their own truly independent 
trade unions; 

(8) the right of intellectuals to freedom 
of scientific and artistic creation, to freedom 
of cultural intercourse with the whole world, 
and to establishment of educational, scien- 
tific, and cultural institutions independent 
of state control; 

(9) the right of political prisoners of all 
classes to immediate liberation and aid in 
rehabilitation; the right of all prisoners who 
have been forcibly deported from Poland to 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics to be 
aided in repatriation and rehabilitation; and 

(10) the freedom of the people of Poland 
to command their armed forces to defend 
their legitimate interests and the freedom 
of the armed forces from being used by the 
Communist tyranny as an aggressive force 
either against its own people or against other 
nations. 

Sec. 3. It is further expressed to be the 
firm conviction of the American people that 
the people of Poland have the right to self- 
determination, to be governed by their own 
consent based on the free expression of 
popular will in a free election; and that no 
nation may deprive them of their territory 
by force, or threat of force, and that no na- 
tion can keep their territory by force. 

Sec. 4. The Congress of the United States, 
on behalf of the American people 
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the right of the captive Polish people to lib- 
erate themselves from Communist tyranny 
and to overthrow and bring to justice their 
oppressors; but solemnly pledges that the 
common struggle against imperialist com- 
munism in which this Nation, together with 
other free nations, is now engaged is not 
directed against those who have been misled 
by communism through no fault of their 
own or those who have unwittingly served 
the small clique in control of the Commu- 
nist regime provided they break off with 
communism. 

Sec. 5. To assist in bringing about that 
liberation at the earliest possible date and 
in a peaceful manner the Congress of the 
United States hereby requests the President 
of the United States— 

(a) to continue his efforts to formulate a 
foreign policy which recognizes the essen- 
tially evil nature of the international Com- 
munist regime, which is consolidating the 
military and industrial potential of Poland 
and the other areas which it controls for the 
destruction of the United States and all free 
nations and the usurpation of power to 
foster communism throughout the entire 
world, and which policy realizes that no real 
peace can exist in the world for either the 
Polish or the American people until the 
power of Communist tyranny in the world 
is destroyed, and which policy distinguishes 
between the Communist regimes and the 
people enslaved by them; 

(b) to terminate diplomatic relations with 
and withdraw United States recognition of 
the present Communist regime of Poland 
because of our friendship and regard for the 
Polish people and our realization that this 
Communist regime is not a true government 
responsible to the people, and to make no 
further agreements with or commitments to 
the present Polish or Soviet regime that 
would tend in any way to maintain, stabilize, 
or further extend their power over the peoples 
enslayed by them; 

(c) to direct our representatives in the 
United Nations— 

(1) to demand the expulsion of the pres- 
ent Communist regime of Poland from the 
United Nations because of its persistent vio- 
lation of the purposes and principles of the 
Charter of the United Nations; 

(2) to demand that the United Nations 
charge the Soviet Communist regime with 
internal aggression in Poland in violation of 
the basic Charter and principles of the 
United Nations, for robbing Poland of its 
freedom, independence, and territorial in- 
tegrity in violation of its international agree- 
ments and of international justice; and the 
natural law; 

(3) to demand the withdrawal from Po- 
land of the Soviet Army, secret police, mili- 
tary and civilian officials, other open and 
secret agents of Soviet imperialistic domina- 
tion, who are there as a result of the Com- 
munist aggression and whose continued 
presence constitutes a breach of domestic 
peace and security, and a further threat to 
international peace and security: 

(4) to demand that free elections be held 
in Poland under the supervision of the 
United Nations after a preparatory period 
necessary to eliminate the effects of Com- 
munist terror, in order to reestablish peace 
and justice in Poland and better secure the 
international peace and security; and 

(d) to carry out plans to provide material 
aid and moral support to active fighters now 
struggling for the liberation of the people of 
Poland and other Communist-dominated 
countries, including the following methods: 

(1) Aid to and appropriate utilization of 
escapees and persons liberated from Poland 
and other Communist-dominated countries 
desirous of combating communism, as is au- 
thorized under section 101 (a) (1) of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1951, especially by 
een those willing into national military 
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(2) encouragement of effective resistance 
activities in and defection from the Polish 
Communist-dominated state and other Com- 
munist-dominated countries; 

(3) cooperation with and encouragement 
of private individuals and private organiza- 
tions desirous of combating communism, in- 
cluding nationality organizations and groups 
whose members have an origin or particular 
interest in Poland and other Communist- 
dominated countries; and 

(4) the use of political and psychological 
methods to expose and combat the world 
Communist tyranny and to rekindle devotion 
to the universal principles of freedom, inde- 
pendence, and human dignity which are set 
forth in the American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, 


Philippine Politics 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. CONDON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1953 


Mr. CONDON. Mr. Speaker, one of my 
constituents, Juan B. Sarmiento, of 120 
Carolina Street, Vallejo, Calif., who is the 
executive editor of the Philippine Mail 
and the director of the Philippine Hour 
on radio station KVON located in Napa, 
Calif., has requested that I insert the at- 
tached commentaries on Philippine poli- 
tics. 

Mr. Sarmiento has worked long and 
diligently in behalf of Philippine-Amer- 
ican relationships. He is well known 
among the Filipino-American people and 
his point of view is respected. 

My own personal knowledge of Philip- 
pine politics is so limited that I can- 
not and do not necessarily endorse Mr. 
Sarmiento’s point of view. I recognize 
that there might be many persons who 
would oppose his thinking. It is, how- 
ever, a point of view that I think might 
well be brought to the attention of the 
American people. 

Mr. Sarmiento’s comments follow: 
COMMENTARIES ON PHILIPPINE POLITICS 
(By Juan B. Sarmiento) 

IN FAIRNESS TO QUIRINO 

Even the most biased oppositionists will 
credit President Elpidio Quirino with having 
put through a number of constructive pro- 
grams beneficial to the people and to the 
country. The Liberal Party, in its bid to 
remain in power, will give these programs 
wide publicity. 

The LP will extol its virtues and it will 
keep silent about its sins. It will be silent 
about the racketeers of the Quirino ad- 
ministration, the 10 percenters, the immi- 
gration-quota brokers, the deportation 
blackmailers, the Tambobong estate dealers, 
the Bangkok diamond smugglers; the elec- 
tion gangsters. 

The sins that the Quirino administration 
has committed far outweigh the good it 
has done. The LP knows it, President 
Quirino knows it, and the people know it. 
It is no secret. It is common knowledge. 

Against whatever claims the LP might 
make for noteworthy achievements, it can 
truthfully be said that the Huks are still a 
menace to the peace and order situation, 
that the economy of the country is still far 
from being rehabilitated, that many peo- 
ple are not having enough to eat, that due 
to extreme poverty many parents of chil- 
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dren of school age are unable to send their 
children to school, that the country—with 
its fertile lands—is not producing enough 
rice to meet the local needs, that unemploy- 
ment is rampant, that the writ of habeas 
corpus—the essence of democracy, has been 
suspended, that the sanctity of the consti- 
tution has been violated. 


Democracy: its chances for survival 


There is no longer any doubt that to re- 
tain Quirino in the presidency would mean 
the death knell of democracy in the Philip- 
pines. There is no longer any doubt that 
Quirino cannot win in a free election. How 
far, therefore, he will go in using the power 
he has as president to bully Juan de la Cruz 
in order to get his vote, is not hard to 
imagine when we take into consideration his 
abust of that power in the 1949 elections. 

As a fighter, Quirino is ruthless; as an 
executive, he is weak and vindictive; as a 
leader, he is dictatorial and impatient; as 
a man, well, the people don’t think very 
much of him. 

Judging from present trends, the end of 
Quirino’s misrule is in sight. No amount of 
bullying or coercion on the part of the 
Liberals can prevent the overwhelming de- 
feat of Quirino in the November elections. 
The people will now fight for their rights to 
the finish. 

Their dream—their fondest hope—of mak- 
ing the Philippines the show window of 
democracy in the Orient will be a reality. 


Carlos P. Romulo for President 


Beyond question, Carlos P. Romulo is the 
most outstanding Filipino statesman. He is 
acclaimed the world over for his humani- 
tarian work and for his devotion to the 
cause of universal peace. In recognition for 
his services in these fields—aside from the 
many decorations awarded to him by foreign 
governments—18 American universities and 
colleges have each conferred upon him the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws (LL. D.); 
the University of Athens in Greece con- 
ferred upon him the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy (Ph. D.); the Rollins College con- 
ferred on him the degree of Doctor of Liter- 
ature (Litt. D.); and the United States, Tem- 
ple University of Philadelphia conferred on 
him the degree of Doctor of Humanitarian 
Service (H. S. D.). 

As a soldier, Romulo, with the rank of 
colonel, served with distinction as aide-de- 
camp to General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur; and as a journalist he won the cov- 
eted Pulitzer prize. 

Carlos P. Romulo has ably demonstrated 
his ability for leadership and his mastery of 
diplomacy when he served as President of the 
Fourth General Assembly of the United 
Nations. 

Romulo is a writer of no mean ability. 
His “I Saw the Fall of the Philippines” was 
a best seller. It stands to reason that this 
man Romulo, who made good as president of 
the U. N., should also make good as president 
of his own country. He knows the needs 
of his people and the work to be done to 
make the Philippines both an agricultural 
and industrial country. 

What, then, are Romulo’s chances for vic- 
tory in November? 

The argument has been advanced that 
Romulo has been away from the Philippines 
too long and, as a consequence, does not have 
the political machinery so necessary in wag- 
ing an effective political campaign. We do 
not minimize the logic of the argument, but 
we don’t think it would hold very much 
water. While away from the Philippines, 
Romulo was winning prestige for his coun- 
try. And the Filipinos knew this. The Fili- 
pinos are proud of Romulo and they will 
help him build a strong political machinery 
these next 3 months and they will provide 
him with campaign funds. 

The prestige of the Philippines in the 
United States has greatly suffered—it has 
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touched a new low. And President Quirino 
is directly responsible for this. The Philip- 
pines cannot afford to lose the friendship of 
America. The next president of the Philip- 
pines must have the confidence of the Amer- 
ican people, if the friendship between the 
American people and the Filipino people is to 
be strengthened. America has trust and 
confidence in Romulo. 
Romulo is a great man 

In resigning from his dual position of 
Ambassador of the Philippines to the United 
States and delegate to the United Nations in 
order to seek the presidency, Romulo im- 
posed upon himself a very difficult task. 
He knows how rough a game politics is as 
it is played in the Philippines. Rough game, 
however, is not new to Romulo. 

Romulo is a great man and a gentleman. 
He will conduct a clean, peaceful campaign. 
He knows how to deal with miscreants, if 
there are such creatures found disturbing the 
peace, 

Parting shots 

President Quirino’s administration is best 
described by Felixberto Serrano when he 
said: “* * * the administration of public 
affairs by the LP constitute, in their totality, 
the blackest chapter in the history of our 
country (the Philippines), and in the lexicon 
of politics, it will go down as the com- 
pounded synonym of graft, greed, debauch- 
ery, and incompetence,” 


Help to the Self-Liberation of the People 
of China Is Only True Peace Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1953 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on August 25, 1952, President 
Eisenhower told the American Legion 
that— 

Not only in Eastern Europe has Commu- 
nist barbarism broken forth beyond its own 
borders. On its Asiatic periphery the Krem- 
lin has made captive China. * * It has 
added 500 million people to its arsenal of 
power. 

The American conscience can never know 
peace until these people are restored again 
to being masters of their own fate. * * * 
We must tell the Kremlin that never shall 
we desist in our aid to every man and woman 
of these shackled lands who seeks refuge 
with us, any man who keeps burning among 
his own people the flame of freedom or who 
is dedicated to the liberation of his fellows. 


President Eisenhower was attacked 
from several quarters immediately after 
his Legion speech, The attack came 
from ignorance as to what the liberation 
policy meant on the part of some but 
the most vicious, formidable, and know- 
ing attack came from the Communists 
themselves, who knew well that to put it 
into effect meant their downfall. It was 
the Daily Worker that coined the phrase 
“Liberation means war.” 

But Eisenhower’s ringing words came 
out of the heart and tradition of Amer- 
ica and were based squarely upon the 
American political philosophy as con- 
tained in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, 


On July 4, 1951, I introduced House 
Concurrent Resolution 138 calling for 
aid for the liberation of the people of 
China. On June 17, 1953, I again intro- 
duced a resolution for the liberation of 
the Chinese people, House Concurrent 
Resolution 114, the text of which is as 
follows: 

Whereas the American people have long 
accepted the basic principles set forth in 
the American Declaration of Independence 
of 1776 in the following words: “* * * That 
all men are created equal, that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain unalien- 
able rights, that among these are life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness. That 
to secure these rights, governments are in- 
stituted among men,—deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed, 
That whenever any form of government 
becomes destructive of these ends, it is the 
right of the people to alter or to abolish 
it, and to institute new government, lay- 
ing its foundation on such principles and 
organizing its powers in such form, as to 
them shall seem most likely to effect their 
safety and happiness.”; and 

Whereas the American people believe these 
principles are universal and apply to all men, 
everywhere, at all times, and under all forms 
of government; and 

Whereas these principles flow from certain 
essential truths, among which are— 

That the Creator is the author of every 
human being and the source of his rights 
and that neither the state nor any other 
human agency has the jurisdiction to exploit 
any human being or violate his rights; 

That the state is a servant to mankind 
and not its master, and may not pervert 
its administrative and police powers so as 
to make of them a weapon to violate human 
rights or to terrorize the people; 

That there is a brotherhood of all men 
but only under the fatherhood of God; and 

Whereas communism wears a humani- 
tarian cloak and poses as the messiah of 
social justice but in reality has given rise 
to the most reactionary regimes of our time 
based on barbarism and slavery as a result 
of its immoral doctrine founded in malice 
setting man against man, class against class, 
and all men against God; and 

Whereas communism thrusts itself beyond 
civil government and political philosophy, 
claiming the whole man, denying all spiritual 
values, denying his inalienable rights, and 
seeking to transform all human beings 
created by God in His image into soulless 
biological units, to be fitted into a military 
and economic machine designed for world 
revolution; and 

Whereas communism, although not native 
to China, was adopted by a small Chinese 
group, aided and abetted by Soviet Russia, 
which by treachery, deceit, brutal force, and 
terror subverted and destroyed the freedom 
gained by the Chinese people of the Repub- 
lic of China in their democratic revolution 
of 1911 under the leadership of Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen; and 

Whereas communism, after coming to 
power on the Chinese mainland, succeeded, 
by means of false propaganda, deceit, and 
police-state methods, in keeping the non- 
Communist world largely ignorant of the 
plight of the peoples within the Communist 
area of China and, in turn keeping the 
peoples within the Communist area of China 
in ignorance of the true nature of condi- 
tions existing outside its borders and par- 
ticularly of conditions in the Western World; 
and 

Whereas communism has taken the lives 
of millions of human beings in China, and 
has enslaved and otherwise mistreated the 
people 

By robbing the farmers of their land under 
a ruse of land reform, and transforming all 
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the people, tenants, and independent farm- 
ers alike, into landless agricultural slaves; 

By forcing workers to labor against their 
will and transforming them into industrial 
robots; 

By depriving intellectuals of freedom of 
creative work and thought and transform- 
ing them into voiceless ideological robots; 

By submitting vast numbers from all 
classes, both men and women, old and young, 
workers (industrial and white collar), peas- 
ants, and intellectuals, to unjust penalties, 
and inhuman punishments which frequently 
are but overtures to death should they de- 
viate from the dictates of the Communist 
regime of China; and 

Whereas communism is in the process of 
destroying the institution of the family in 
China by an enforced collective way of life, 
by encouraging sex relations without mar- 
riage, by inordinate control of the children 
and their forced indoctrination in commu- 
nism, and by setting members of the same 
family against one another through fear 
and terror; and 

Whereas communism is In the process of 
destroying religion in China by fostering 
atheism, by ridiculing and persecuting the 
sincere religious expression of the people 
and the respect and honor that the people 
hold for their ancestors, by perverting reli- 
gious instincts in the hearts of the young, 
by falsely arresting, banishing, and murder- 
ing the representatives of religion, by de- 
struction of places of worship and the aboli- 
tion of religious institutions; and 

Whereas communism by force and deceit 
has formed into a tool of international ag- 
gression the Chinese Communist Army, con- 
scripted of peace-loving peasants, workers, 
and intellectuals most of whom were pressed 
into military service against their will; and 

Whereas communism by making false and 
appealing promises, in an atmosphere of 
ideological blackout in China perverts the 
patriotic fervor of a certain number of young 
idealists, who have a genuine desire to serve 
their people, and exploits it for an anti- 
human conspiracy; and 

Whereas communism in order to extend 
still further its tyranny concentrates its ef- 
forts on promoting artificial hostile feelings 
between the friendly and peace-loving peo- 
ples of China and the people of the United 
States and of other free nations whose basic 
aspirations as human beings are identical, 
and who have no real conflicting interests; 
and 

Whereas in contrast to the treacherous 
handful of Chinese Communists headed by 
Mao Tse-tung which has enslaved the Chi- 
nese people, there exists in China a poten- 
tial force for freedom composed of the great 
majority of the peoples of China who yearn 
for liberty demonstrated by numerous 
rian revolts, especially in central, east, and 
southwest China, which the Chinese Com- 
munists have ruthlessly quelled, and which 
force if activated by the encouragement and 
positive aid to the free peoples of the world, 
will enable them to liberate themselves and 
overthrow the Communist tyranny, and help 
place mankind on the path of peace; and 

Whereas past tragic mistakes in the pol- 
icies of certain of the free nations, including 
that of the United States, toward China and 
a failure fully to understand the true na- 
ture, extent, and the enormity of commu- 
nism's aggressive designs have substantially 
contributed toward placing said Chinese 
Communist regime in a position where it 
now is an aggressive danger to world peace 
and the free progress of mankind compelling 
the United States and other free nations 
again to rearm and to combat Chinese Com- 
munist military aggression in Korea; and 

Whereas while we rearm with reluctance 
and would prefer to devote our energies to 
peace, we are determined to defend our free- 
dom and to seek justice in Korea in coopera- 
tion with other United Nations forces; and 

Whereas rearmament alone coupled with 
attempts to compose differences with the 
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International Communist regime or the 
Chinese Communist regime by treaties and 
agreements leaving undisturbed said regimes 
and their present enormous. conquests of 
aggression will, over a period of years, take 
a tremendous toll of lives and place a crush- 
ing burden of armaments upon the free 
world that eventually could well, of itself, 
destroy freedom; and such agreements and 
treaties would tend to stabilize said regime 
in its conquests and give a benediction to a 
way of life that has declared war on all 
human nature under its control; and 

Whereas the world cannot long continue to 
exist half slave and half free: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
of the United States hereby reaffirms the 
historic friendship of the American people 
with the Chinese people whose mutual as- 
pirations for democracy, liberty, and justice 
Have created an alliance. The alliance was 
consummated when the father of the Chinese 
Revolution of 1911, Doctor Sun Yat-sen, pro- 
claimed the basic principles of the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of China to be “a Gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, and 
for the people“; when the Republic of China 
and the United States of America joined as 
allies both in the First and in the Second 
World War; and when over a period of a 
century and a half, the Chinese and Ameri- 
can peoples have maintained close economic 
and cultural ties, as evidenced by the large 
number of American missionaries of various 
denominations preaching the gospel in 
China, and the continuous flow of Chinese 
young men and women to the United States 
to attend American colleges and universities. 

Sec. 2. The Congress of the United States, 
on behalf of the American people, expresses 
the firm conviction that the Chinese people 
have the right to the basic rights of freedoms 
for which they have long struggled, among 
which rights and freedoms are— 

(1) the right of the people to life, liberty, 
and private ownership of property; the right 
of an accused to a speedy and public trial 
in accordance with principles of law and 
justice; 

(2) the freedom of religion, of speech, of 
thought, and of the press; 

(3) the right of the people peaceably to 
assemble, to be secure in their persons, 
houses, papers, and effects, against unrea- 
sonable searches and seizures; 

(4) the freedom of families from undue 
State interference and control, and the right 
of parents in the education of their own 
children; 

(5) the freedom of movement within the 
country and of travel abroad and upon the 
high seas, together with the freedom to en- 
gage in commerce and pursuits of private 
enterprise and in all peaceful activities; 

(6) the right of peasants to their own 
land, to work it as they see fit and to dis- 
pose of the fruits of their labor as they 
see fit; 

(7) the right of the workers to select freely 
the type and place of their employment, 
and to obtain equitable wages and decent 
working hours and conditions through the 
organization of their own truly independ- 
ent trade unions; 

(8) the right of intellectuals to freedom 
of scientific and artistic creation, to freedom 
of cultural intercourse with the whole 
world, and to establishment of educational, 
scientific, and cultural institutions inde- 
pendent of State control; 

(9) the right of political prisoners of all 
classes to immediate liberation and aid in 
rehabilitation; the right of all prisoners who 
have been forcibly deported from China to 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics to 
be aided in repatriation and rehabilitation; 
and 

(10) the freedom of the people of China to 
command their armed forces to defend their 


legitimate interests and the freedom of the 


armed forces from being used by the Com- 


munist tyranny as an aggressive force either 
against its own people or against other na- 
tions. 

Sec. 3. It is further expressed to be the 
firm conviction of the American people that 
the people of China have the right of self- 
determination, to be governed by their own 
consent based upon the free expression of 
popular will in accordance with the dem- 
ocratic constitution of 1947 adopted by a 
National Assembly elected as a constituent 
convention by the people of China, and to 
form their own government of officials, both 
national and local, elected by popular suf- 
frage; and that no nation or nations can 
deprive them of their national territory or 
of their sovereign rights by force or threat 
of force or by unilateral or multilateral 
agreements concluded between nations. 

Sec. 4. The Congress of the United States, 
on behalf of the American people, recog- 
nizes the right of the people of Free China, 
and of the Chinese people now under Com- 
munist rule, to liberate their nation from 
Communist tyranny and to overthrow and 
bring to justice their Communist oppressors; 
but solemnly pledges that the common 
struggle against communism in which this 
nation, together with other free nations, is 
now engaged, is not directed against those 
who have been misled by communism 
through no fault of their own or those who 
have unwittingly served the small clique in 
control of the Communist regime, provided 
they break off with communism. 

Sec. 5. To assist in bringing about that 
liberation at the earliest possible date and 
in a peaceful manner, the President of the 
United States is hereby requested 

(a) to continue his efforts to formulate 
a new and stronger foreign policy which, 
among other things, r the essen- 
tially evil nature of the Chinese Communist 
regime which, in partnership with the Soviet 
Communist regime and other subjugdted 
states, is consolidating the military and in- 
dustrial potential of the area of China and 
other areas which it controls for the de- 
struction of the United States and all free 
nations and the usurpation of power to fos- 
ter communism throughout the entire world, 
and which policy realizes that no real peace 
can exist in the world for either the Chinese 
or American people until the power of in- 
ternational communism is destroyed, and 
which policy distinguishes between the Com- 
munist regime and the people enslaved by it; 

(b) to take into full view the fact that 
the Government of the Republic of China, 
now on Formosa, is the legitimate govern- 
ment of the people of China, located on Chi- 
nese soil, the basic policies of which, insofar 
as combating international communism is 
concerned, are substantially identical with 
the policies of the United States, and which 
is dedicated to the liberation of the Chinese 
people from Communist tyranny and the 
restoration to them of their rights and 
freedoms; 

(c) to refrain from any act which would 
tend in any way to maintain, stabilize, or 
further extend the present Chinese Com- 
munist regime’s power over the people en- 
slaved by it; 

(d) to direct our representatives in the 
United Nations— 

(1) to follow up the General Assembly’s 
resolution adopted on February 1, 1952, on 
the item “Threats to the political independ- 
ence and territorial integrity of China and to 
the peace of the Far East, resulting from 
Soviet violations of the Sino-Soviet Treaty 
of Friendship and Alliance of August 14, 
1945, and from Soviet violations of the Char- 
ter of the United Nations,” by demanding 
that the United Nations charge the Soviet 
Communist regime with aggression against 
China, and to invoke relevant articles of the 
United Nations Charter against the Soviet 
Communist regime; 
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(2) to call upon other members. of the 
United Nations the governments of which 
have accorded diplomatic recognition to the 
Chinese Communist regime to withdraw such 
recognition on the ground that that regime 
has been declared an aggressor in Korea by 
the United Nations itself and is even now 
conducting aggressive war against the armed 
forces of the United Nations; 

(e) to carry out plans to provide material 
aid and moral and political support to the 
Government of the Republic of China and 
to active fighters now struggling for the 
liberation of the people of China, particularly 
by the following methods: 

(1) Aid to and appropriate utilization of 
escapees and persons liberated from Commu- 
nist China desirous of combating commu- 
nism, as is authorized under section 101 (a) 
(1) of the Mutual Security Act of 1951, espe- 
cially by forming those willing into military 
units to be incorporated into the armed 
forces of the Republic of China; 

(2) encouragement of effective resistance 
activities in and defection from Communist 
China, especially in helping in the mainte- 
mance of contact and in supply of food and 
arms and ammunition to known guerilla 
forces on the mainland of China; 

(3) cooperation with and encouragement 
of private individuals and private organiza- 
tions desirous of combating communism, in- 
cluding overseas Chinese organizations scat- 
tered all over the world, especially in south- 
east Asia areas, and in the metropolitan 
centers of the United States; and 

(4) the use of political and psychological 
methods to expose and combat world Com- 
munist tyranny and to rekindle devotion to 
the universal principles of freedom, inde- 
pendence, and human dignity which are set 
forth in the American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 


Niagara River Power Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1953 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend and re- 
vise my remarks, I wish to insert the 
resolution of the Louisiana Public Serv- 
ice Commission passed at a recent meet- 
ing of the commission in reference to 
the development of hydroelectric power 
on the Niagara River by private enter- 
prise. The resolution is as follows: 


Whereas there is now pending in the 83d 
Congress certain legislation commonly known 
as the Capehart-Martin-Miller bill (S. 689, 
H. R. 2289), which has for its purpose the 
insurance that the overall development of 
hydroelectric power on the Niagara River 
shall be done by private enterprise; and 

Whereas the present advocacy in certain 
quarters of having this work done by the 
Federal Government at public expense 
would mean the expenditure of millions in 
public funds at a time when the National 
Government is desperately attempting to 
curtain expenditures; and 

Whereas the economy program is result- 
ing in the curtailment of appropriations for 
flood control in the lower Mississippi River 
Valley, which are vital to the very lives of 
the people thereof; and 

Whereas, should the Federal Government 
construct such power developments, the 
cost would be more than $350 million, which 
would be an additional load upon the al- 
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ready overburdened taxpayers of the United 
States; and 
Whereas, if this development should be 
accomplished by private enterprise, such pri- 
vate companies would pay in taxes to the 
Federal Government, State, and local gov- 
ernments, $23 million annually, to say 
nothing of additional income taxes to be paid 
by shareholders on dividends of such com- 
panies; and 
Whereas there are now five privately 
owned utility companies—namely, Central 
Hudson Gas & Electric Corp., Consolidated 
Edison Co. of New York, Inc., New York 
State Electric and Gas Corp., Niagara Mo- 
hawk Power Corp., and Rochester Gas and 
Electric Corp.—which are ready, anxious and 
willing to organize and finance an enter- 
prise which would begin immediate con- 
struction of power development on the Ni- 
agara River, which enterprise would cost 
the taxpayers nothing, would contribute ma- 
terially in taxes to the maintenance of the 
Government, and moreover would be sub- 
ject to public regulation both by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission and the New York 
Public Service Commission; now, therefore, 
be it 
Resolved, That this commission hereby en- 
dorses the said Capehart-Martin-Miller bill 
and urges the congressional delegation of 
Louisiana not only to support the said bill 
but any other legislation designed to insure 
the power development on the Niagara River 
be left to private enterprise. 
By order of the commission: Baton Rouge, 
La., June 9, 1953. 
HARVEY BROYLES, 
Chairman. 
WADE O. MARTIN, 
Commissioner. 
NAT B. KNIGHT, Jr. 
Commissioner, 
OC. W. COLEMAN, 
Secretary. 


California Wants Major-League Baseball 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1953 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, the peo- 
ple of the State of California, acting 
through their elected representatives in 
the legislature, have urged the establish- 
ment of major-league baseball on the 
Pacific coast. 

It is hoped that the 16 owners of pres- 
ent major-league clubs will take notice 
of the voice of the people of California. 

The resolution follows: 

Assembly Joint Resolution 27 
Joint resolution relative to a congressional 
committee on basebali 

Whereas the major-league baseball leaders 
have hitherto overlooked the importance of 
establishing a major league on the west 
coast; and 

Whereas, although baseball is regarded as 
a national sport, seven big-league baseball 
teams are within a radius of a few hundred 
miles of each other while no city west of 
St. Louis has a major-league team; and 

Whereas several Pacific coast cities, espe- 
cially Los Angeles, Oakland, and San Fran- 
cisco, having the facilities, drawing power in 
money and spectators, and enthusiasm to 
support a major-league franchise more 


profitably than many of the major-league 


cities; and 


Whereas it is generally known that a major 
league can be successfully established on the 
west coast; and 

Whereas the Legislature of the State of 
California commends the Pacific Coast 
League on its successful efforts to maintain 
baseball a major sport on the west coast: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 

ture of the State of California respect- 
fully memorializes Congress that any com- 
mittee of Congress which undertakes the 
study of baseball should take into consid- 
eration the above facts; and be it further 

Resolved, That the chief clerk of the 
assembly be hereby directed to transmit 
copies of this resolution to the President of 
the Senate of the United States, to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
to each Senator and Representative from 
ee in the Congress of the United 

ta 


Russian Justice and Rosenbergs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1953 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the New Orleans States: 

RUSSIAN JUSTICE AND ROSENBERGS 


This is the story of two kinds of justice— 
Russian and American. 

To illustrate the Russian justice, let’s look 
at what happened to Willi Goettling of Ber- 
lin on Thursday. 

The case of Julius and Ethel Rosenberg, 
atomic spies for Russia, will illustrate Amer- 
ican justice. 

On Wednesday, Willi Goettling, a 35-year- 
old unemployed truck driver, went from the 
French sector of Berlin, where he lives, to 
the American sector to get his relief check 
equivalent to $8.56. The elevated train he 
took had to pass through the Russian sector. 
Willi, somehow, was swept up in the work- 
ers’ demonstration on Wednesday. 

And what happened? The Soviet mili- 
tary authorities grabbed him, promptly 
charged him with being a spy for the west- 
ern power and an instigator of the riot. 

When will Willi Goettling be tried? And 
may he appeal if found guilty? And ask for 
a rehearing or a stay of execution? 

Don't be silly, they sent Willi before a 
firing squad on Thursday and shot him. 
That’s Soviet justice in action. 

And now to the Rosenbergs. They were 
convicted on March 29, 1951, of passing 
atomic secrets to the Russians and were 
given a death sentence on April 9, by Judge 
Irving R. Kaufman, 

Were the Rosenbergs taken out and shot, 
as they would have been in Russia? You 
know that they weren't. You know that for 
more than 2 years every legal weapon their 
lawyers could assemble was used to stave off 
execution, 

And yet there isn’t a shadow of a doubt 
as to the guilt of the Rosenbergs. The doubt 
is whether they should have been tried under 
the Espionage Act of 1917, which permits the 
death sentence or under the atomic energy 
law which limits the death sentence to the 
recommendation of the jury. 

The Rosenbergs were tried under the 
Espionage Act of 1917.. Supreme Court Jus- 
tice William O. Douglas, in giving them a 
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last-minute stay of execution, said he felt 
they were tried under the wrong act. 

“The cold fact is,” declared Justice Doug- 
las, “the death sentence cannot be imposed 
for what the Rosenbergs did without a jury 
recommendation.” 

The Government contention was that the 
Rosenbergs gave the Russians atomic-bomb 
secrets before the Atomic Energy Act was 
passed, Justice Douglas pointed out that the 
Government contention during the case was 
that the Rosenbergs spy activities lasted from 
1944 to 1950, when arrested. He said the 
crime is complete when the conspiracy is 
concluded. Therefore, their crime came un- 
der the atomic-energy law. 

Yesterday, Justice Douglas could get only 
two other Supreme Court Justices to agree 
with him—Felix Frankfurter and Hugo 
Black—and so by 6-to-3 decision of the Court 
all legal hope for the Rosenbergs ended. 

Ethel Rosenberg’s brother, David Green- 
glass, who worked at Los Alamos on the 
atomic bomb, testified: 

1. His wife, coached by Julius, started him 
spying for Julius. 

2. Julius gave him a sketch of the atomic 
bomb and asked him to pass on all the ma- 
terial he could about it. 

3. Julius told him he (Julius) had stolen 
a proximity fuse and passed it to the 
Russians. 

4. Julius, when things got hot, tried to get 
him to flee to Mexico. 

5. That he gave Julius, on a furlough, a 
12-page memorandum on a later atom bomb 
being worked on at Los Alamos. 

An open and shut case against the Rosen- 
bergs resulted from the evidence of David 
Greenglass’ wife, Ruth; of Harry Gold, the 
courier, who got other atom data from Klaus 
Fuchs in Santa Fe; of Elizabeth Bentley, 
among others. 

Failure to talk, undoubtedly, has had some- 
thing to do with their ultimately going to 
the electric chair. Months ago, in refusing 
an application for a reduction of sentence, 
Judge Kaufman declared: 

“Their lips have remained sealed and they 
prefer the glory which they believe will be 
theirs by the martyrdom which will be be- 
stowed upon them by those who enlisted 
them in this diabolical conspiracy, and who, 
indeed, desire them to remain silent.” 


Communist Infiltration A 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1953 0 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following resolution: 


RESOLUTION OF THE 24TH DISTRICT, THE AMER- 
ICAN LEGION, DEPARTMENT OF CALIFORNIA 


Whereas the chairman of the Un-American 
Activities Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives has announced that an investi- 
gation of Communist infiltration in the pro- 
fessions and other groups will be carried out; 
and 

Whereas the various groups under investi- 
gation, their friends and their press, have 
become critical of the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee and have caused much comment 
throughout the country; and 

Whereas the American Legion is deeply 
interested in the exposure of subversion and 
Communist infiltration no matter where it 
is found: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the 24th District of the Amer= 
ican Legion at its regular meeting held on 
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June 15,:1953, That we heartily endorse the 
investigations by the House Un-American 
Activities Committee into problems of Com- 
munist infiltrations and its exposure no mat- 
ter where it is found; be it further 
Resolved, That we commend Chairman 
VELDE and members of the committee for 
their courageous, persistent and intelligent 
investigation of this menace to our way of 
life. 
Attest: 
ARMAND C. FEICHTMEIR, 
Commander, 
MILDRED F. BRENTON, 
Assistant Adjutant. 


Tax Deduction for Educational Expenses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1953 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, a com- 
prehensive survey was recently con- 
ducted by the National Manpower Coun- 
cil, an agency established by President 
Eisenhower when he was head of 
Columbia University, to determine the 
human resources of the United States in 
the scientific and professional fields. A 
survey of this type and at this time is 
unquestionably a public service of im- 
measurable importance to the security 
and well-being of our country. 

One of the first conclusions reached 
by this survey refers to the “serious 
shortages of brainpower involving dan- 
ger to national security and social prog- 
ress.” Mind you, it is not a lack of 
human resources that we are experi- 
encing, nor do the people of this country 
lack the skills or the capacity or the 
ambition. These are lost to us simply 
because we are not affording our people 
the means and the opportunity to de- 
velop them properly and according to 
our needs. 

It is no secret that our system of 
education suffers because we do not have 
enough trained teachers for the Nation’s 
classrooms, and we cannot obtain enough 
teachers as long as salaries are not suf- 
ficient to attract gifted and suitable 
young people to this profession. We 
often hear of the shortage of doctors in 
various parts of the country and in 
Armed Forces. This shortage is due to 
several basic reasons, the most important 
of which are the limited facilities of 
our medical schools and the high cost 
involved in obtaining a medical educa- 
tion. Similarly, our engineering and 
scientific professions of all types are 
needlessly suffering from the lack of able 
young men for training in these spheres 
which are of such vital importance for 
our country, whether in time of war or 
peace. 

No one, I am sure, will dispute the 
fact that there exists a great need for 
increasing the supply and improving the 
quality of scientific and professional 
manpower. One of the ways we can do 
so is by making possible for larger num- 
bers of our youth to obtain a higher edu- 
cation and to enter the professional 


fields. It is not enough merely to en- 
courage our young people to seek a high- 
er education, when in untold numbers of 
instances economic circumstances force 
these young people to go to work at an 
early age and their parents are not in 


a position to maintain them at college 


because of the high cost of higher edu- 
cation. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems logical and rea- 
sonable for our own self-interest to seek 
to lighten the burden of such parents 
who desire to give their children a high- 
er education. It is estimated that the av- 
erage expenditure for room, board, and 
tuition per student is approximately $1,- 
000 per year, and that does not apply to 
the more expensive schools in the coun- 
try, nor does it include the cost of trans- 
portation, clothing and other necessities. 
We now allow the taxpayer to apply a 
deduction of $600 for such dependents 
whom he is maintaining at school. 

That deduction is by all standards of 
fairness obsolete today. It is no longer 
a realistic figure from the standpoint of 
the taxpayer. It is even less realistic 
when we consider it from the standpoint 
of our Nation’s needs. 

Consequently, I am introducing a bill 
to amend the Internal Revenue Code to 
provide for a deduction of an amount of 
up to $1,000 specifically paid by the tax- 
payer for the education of a dependent 
child. This deduction is to be in addi- 
tion to the exemption now provided in 
the law of $600 for each dependent. 
While the bill contains no age require- 
ment with respect to the child, it does 
require that the child be dependent on 
the taxpayer during the taxable year and 
that he must pursue a bona fide course 
of education beyond the elementary 
level at an educational institution. 

Mr. Speaker, the future of our coun- 
try requires that we must take all pos- 
sible steps to increase our scientific 
knowledge and skills, if we are anxious 
to meet the problems of our Nation in 
the years ahead. By extending encour- 
agement through a practical deduction 
for educational expenditures, we shall 
not only make possible this urgent in- 
crease in developing the brainpower of 
our country but we will also make pos- 
sible the fulfillment of the dreams and 
hopes of millions of parents who are 
anxious to give their children a higher 
education, which they are otherwise not 
able to do. 


Famines in History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1953 


Mr. HORAN. Under leave to extend 
my own remarks in the Appendix of the 
RecorD, I am pleased to include a short 
discussion on the general theme of fam- 
ines. This was prepared at my request 
by Julius Allen of the Library of Con- 
gress. Since we did, today, discuss wheat 
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for Pakistan, I feel it to be of timely 
interest. 


FaMINEs IN History: A BRIEF SURVEY 


Throughout human history, the struggle 
for survival has in the first instance been 
the struggle for food. Hunger is the most 
primitive of human motivations. As Frank 
A. Pearson and Don Paarlberg noted in 1946: 

“Throughout history, hunger has known 
no law. The pressure of population on the 
food supply caused the more powerful groups 
of men to raid or seize the fertile valleys, 
plains, or countries from their better fed, 
though weaker, neighbors. History records 
that many different races raided the fertile 
valleys of the Euphrates, the Nile, the 
Danube, the Rhine, the Volga, and the 
Yangtze. The natives of the Scotch high- 
lands raided the lowlands to the south. The 
Pilgrims, driven by hunger, raided the food 
supplies of the Indians. Sometimes these 
raiders were small groups of men and some- 
times they were armies of millions. They 
sought more meat, more grain, or more 
lebensraum.“ “ 

The correlation between hunger and mi- 
gration in world history has been aptly de- 
scribed by the geographer, Ellsworth Hunt- 
ington, as follows: 

“Perhaps the commonest cause of economic 
distress is variations in weather or climate 
which lead to bad crops or to dearth of grass 
and water for animals. Such economic dis- 
tress almost inevitably leads to political dis- 
turbances and this again is a potent cause 
of migrations. The people who migrate per- 
force expose themselves to hardships and 
their numbers diminish until a selected group 
of unusually high quality remains. Such 
people, either as warlike invaders or in small 
bands, enter a new country. They may find 
it well populated and merely impose them- 
selves as a new ruling class, as seems to have 
happened several times in India, or they may 
find it depleted of people, as in Attica. When 
the period of climatic stress is ended and the 
climate improves, the dominant newcomers 
not only possess an unusually strong inheri- 
tance, but are stimulated by unusually good 
economic conditions and by improved condi- 
tions of health and energy.” 2 

No economic force is stronger than man's 
need for enough food to keep himself and his 
family alive. The struggle to obtain enough 
food to satisfy man’s hunger has always been 
hard. For certain periods and for certain 
groups of people, the problem of an adequate 
food supply has appeared to be solved. But 
again and again, throughout recorded his- 
tory, man has been beaten back in his efforts 
to get enough food to keep himself alive, 
Famines have been a recurrent curse from 
time immemorial down to the very present, 
We have a record of a famine some 2,000 years 
before the time of Abraham. And still today 
we know that there are starving millions in 
many parts of the globe. In fact, the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations estimates that half of the world’s 
2,400,000,000 inhabitants are on near-starva- 
tion diets. 

We shall never know just how many fam- 
ines there have been in the course of human 
history. Much depends upon the definition 
of a famine, which is, of course, a flexible 
term. Some may contend that widespread 
deaths resulting from hunger is the basic 
criterion for a famine. Others would con- 
sider a condition in which there was wide- 
spread suffering and hunger, but resulting 
in relatively few deaths, as a famine; the 
situation in the Dust Bowl areas of the 
Southwestern States in the middle 1930's 
would be a case in point. 


Pearson, Frank A., and Don Paarlberg, 
Starvation Truths, Half-Truths, Untruths 
(1946), p. 12. 

2 Huntington, Ellsworth. Civilization and 
Climate (1924), pp. 27-28, 
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Whatever the definition, we know that 
famines have recurred again and again, 
more frequent and severe in some areas than 
in others, most particularly in China and 
India, but occurring at one time or another 
just about everywhere on the globe. The 
first systematic study of famines was con- 
ducted by Cornelius Walford and was pre- 
sented to the Statistical Society of London 
in 1878 and 1879.“ He makes a chronology 
of some 350 famines down to the year 1878. 
Some years later, in 1905, a German scholar, 
Otto Karmin, claimed that at least 300 more 
famines could be authenticated, most of 
them in Europe in the Middle Ages.“ Be- 
tween the 10th century and the Renaissance, 
some 400 widespread famines racked Europe, 
20 of them in England in the llth and 12th 
centuries. 

A recent study at the University of Nan- 
king indicates that China alone has suffered 
1,829 famines during the last 2,000 years, 
and that 50 percent of Chinese mortality is 
directly or indirectly caused by chronic mal- 
nutrition. Famines in India have recurred 
at periodic intervals throughout its history. 

It will be worth while to consider some of 
the major famines in history and see how 
they have altered the trend of human events. 
We shall see that famines have been caused 
not merely by natural disasters such as 
floods, droughts, insect plagues, and frosts, 
but also by human actions, such as war, 
governmental interference, defective trans- 
portation, market speculation and currency 
restrictions. In turn famines have been the 
cause of wars, migrations, revolutions, and 
conquests. 

The first famine of which we have any 
record Occurred in ancient Egypt some 2,000 
years before the time of Abraham. The so- 
called Stele of Famine, found over a granite 
tomb at the first cataract of the Nile, is 
inscribed with the report of a terrible famine 
that ravaged Egypt during the reign of 
Tosorthrus. The king’s own lamentations 
on the tomb read as follows: 

“I am mourning on my high throne for 
the vast misfortune, because the Nile flood 
in my time has not come for 7 years. Light 
is the grain; there is lack of crops and of 
all kinds of food. Each man has become a 
thief to his neighbor. They desire to hasten 
and cannot walk. The child cries, and the 
youth creeps along, and the old man; their 
souls are bowed down, their legs are bent 
together and drag along the ground, and 
their hands rest in their bosoms, The coun- 
sel of the great ones of the court is but 
emptiness. Torn open are the chests of 
provisions, but instead of contents there is 
air. Everything is exhausted.“ “ 

There are of course numerous references 
to famines in the Old Testament books of 
Genesis, Ruth, Samuel II, and Kings I. The 
famous 7-year famine (Genesis xli, 27) is 
estimated to have begun in the year 1708 
B. C. and was not confined to Egypt, but 
extended to Palestine at least, if not farther. 
Small wonder that one of the Four Horsemen 
of the Apocalypse was Famine, 

In 493 and 436 B. C. Rome suffered severe 
famines; in the latter famine it is recorded 
that thousands drew themselves into the 
Tiber River. 

The first famine recorded in western 
Europe occurred in the years A. D. 10-15 in 
Ireland when there was “a general fruitless- 
ness, giving rise to famine and great mor- 
tality.”* In the year 192 another famine in 


3 Published as a separate volume, The 
Famines of the World, Past and Present, in 
London in 1879. 

* Karmin, Otto, Vier Thesen zur Lehre von 
der Wirtschaftskrisen, Heidelberg, 1905, p. 66. 

® Castro, Josué de, The Geography of Hun- 
ger (1952), p. 233. 

* Cited in Castro, Josue de, op. cit., p. 207. 

* Walford, op. cit., p. 4 


Ireland caused high mortality and emigra- 
tion, “so that lands and houses, territories, 
and tribes, were emptied.”* This is the first 
record of emigration as a result of famine. 

In the year A. D. 310, 40,000 persons per- 
ished in England as a result of famine. 

In A. D. 331 Antioch in Asia Minor was 
affilicted by so terrible a famine that a 
bushel of wheat was sold for 400 pieces of 
silver. During this famine Constantine sent 
to the bishop 30,000 bushels of grain to be 
distributed among the ecclesiastics, widows, 
and orphans.’ 

In many of the famines in the early Mid- 
dle Ages, cannibalism was not uncommon. 
In Scotland after 4 years of famine about 
A. D. 936 “people began to devour one an- 
other.” During the Irish famine of 963-64 
parents sold their children for food. 

The Egyptian famine of 1064-1072 and its 
economic consequences has been vividly 
described as follows: 

“For 7 successive years the overflow of the 
Nile failed, and with it almost the entire 
subsistence of the country; while the rebels 
interrupted supplies of grain from the 
north. Two provinces were entirely depop- 
ulated, in another half the inhabitants per- 
ished. * * * All provisions being exhausted, 
the worst horrors of famine followed. The 
wretched resorted to cannibalism, and or- 
ganized bands kidnapped the unwary pas- 
senger in the desolate streets, principally by 
means of ropes furnished with hooks and let 
down from the latticed windows. In the 
year 1072 the famine reached its height. 
It was followed by a pestilence, and this 
again was succeeded by an invading army.” ” 

It has been shown that the severe and ex- 
tended famines of the years preceding 1095 
were a contributive cause of the First Cru- 
sade. Pope Urban I in a speech at Clermont 
referred to the land of France as “too narrow 
for its dense population; nor does it abound 
in wealth; and it furnishes scarcely food 
enough for its cultivators. Hence, it is that 
you murder and devour one another, that 
you wage war.” The crusades made a potent 
economic appeal to the peasantry of Europe, 
especially of France." 

The crusades are but one example of a 
mass movement of peoples caused in con- 
siderable measure by famine and hunger. 
It has been noted, for example, that among 
nomadic people, drought has immediately 
given rise to strife and migration. As the 
geographer, Ellsworth Huntington, has 
noted: 

“The people of the desert may perhaps oc- 
casionally pour forth from their homes with- 
out any special stimulation, but this is 
doubtful. Anyone who has had much to do 
with the Arabs and other desert nomads 
knows that when there is plenty of water 
and grass there is very little raiding and 
fighting. On the other hand, a single dry 
year causes raids; and prolonged dry periods 
appear to lead to great outbursts of desert 
people like that which reached its crest un- 
der the influence of Mohammedanism, al- 
though it began before Mohammed came into 
prominence, The Mohammedan migration 
was by no means unique. Many of the bar- 
barian migrations of earlier times seem to 
have been impelled by similar dry periods.” 1 

The century and a half between 1066 and 
1216 stands out in English history as one of 
frequent famines and famine pestilences, 
Much of the famine came about not from 
one or more bad seasons but because the 
peasants struck work, seeing that the crops 


5 Same, p. 4. 

„ Walford, op. cit., p. 5. 

% Same, p. 7. 

11 Thompson, James Westfall, An Economic 
and Social History of the Middle Ages; New 
York, 1928; pp. 391-392. 

Huntington, Ellsworth, Civilization and 
Climate (1924), p. 390. 
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they raised were promptly confiscated as trib- 
ute to the King. In 1124 it was reported 
that “by means of chainging the coine all 
things became very deere, whereof an ex- 
treame famine did arise, and afflict the multi- 
tude of the people, even to death.” * 

Famines followed the trail of the Tartars 
of Genghis Khan. Lands they overran were 
desolated not only by war, but by the scourge 
of hunger. 

In 1344-45 the famine in India was so 
great that even the Mogul emperor was un- 
able to obtain the necessaries for his house- 
hold. 

The famine in England in 1586 led to en- 
actment of the poor law system. The causes 
of this famine were noted, soon thereafter, 
to have been “partly the unseasonablenesse 
of the year, partly the uncharitable greedi- 
ness of the Corne-masters, but especially the 
unlawful and and over much transporting of 
graine in forreine parts.“ * 

The famine of Bengal in 1769-70 is the first 
great Indian famine of which we have de- 
tailed record. In that famine a third of the 
population, some 10 million persons perished. 
Entire villages were depopulated; when new 
crops came forth in August 1770 they often 
had no owners.“ 

Certainly famines which prevailed in many 
districts of France throughout the latter part 
of the 18th century were an important fac- 
tor contributing to the Prench Revolution. 
The French historian Taine pointed to hun- 
ger and misery as the principal causes of the 
revolution. He wrote: 

“Two causes excited and maintained the 
universal agitation. The first of them was 
the permanent food crisis. Lasting for 10 
years and aggravated by the violence pro- 
voked by hunger itself, it served to inflame 
popular feeling to the point of madness. * * * 
When a river runs level with its banks, only a 
small rise is needed to make it overflow. 
Such was the misery of the 18th century. 
The man of the people who lives with diffi- 
culty, even when bread is cheap, sees death 
staring him in the face when the price goes 
up.” u 

History has attributed to Marie Antoinette 
the cynical quip, “If there is no bread, let 
them eat cake.” 

The European famine which probably had 
the greatest effect on American history was 
the Irish potato famine of 1846-47. As a 
direct result of the hunger and misery caused 
by this latest in a series of Irish famines, 
over a million Irish emigrated to the United 
States, the greatest wave of immigration to 
the United States up to that time. The 
death toll in Ireland itself was also over a 
million, All told, Ireland’s population was 
reduced as a result of this famine by nearly 
2,500,000. 

It should be noted that, up to the time 
of the Industrial Revolution, famines in 
many localities could not be avoided because 
of lack of transportation and communica- 
tion facilities. With the rapid growth of rail- 
roads, steamships, and other means of trans- 
portation in the 19th century outright 
famine in time of peace has been more gen- 
erally avoided in the highly developed indus- 
trial areas of the world. 

However, catastrophic famines due to 
drought and other natural causes have con- 
tinued to plague certain parts of the world 
down to the present time, despite the in- 
ventions and technological developments of 
modern industrial society. In 1876-78, 5 mil- 
lion persons perished from famine in Bom- 


4 Trial, H. D., and J. S. Mann, Social Eng- 
land, vol. 1, p. 530. 

John Penkethman in 1638, cited in Wal- 
ford, op. cit., p. 8. 

13 John Penkethman in 1638, cited in Wal- 
ford, op. cit., p. 11, 

1 Same, p. 12. 

1 Cited in Castro, op. cit., p. 234. 
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bay, Madras, and Mysore, India. At the same 
time there was a severe famine in north 
China where 9,500,000 are said to have per- 
ished. From 1899-1901, 1 million people per- 
ished in India. India and China suffered 
serious famines during World War II, 1 mil- 
lion dying in Bengal in 1943, and more than 
a million in the Honan province of China. 
A serious famine in India was averted in 1952 
only as a result of shipments of grain from 
the United States. 

There have been other recent famines 
which cannot be attributed primarily to 
natural causes. The starvation in Europe in 
World War I and World War II is perhaps the 
most obvious illustration of famine of this 
type. Wars tend to aggravate food shortages, 
Not only is manpower used in agricultural 
production drawn away to serve in the armed 
forces, much agricultural land overrun and 
made unproductive in the course of military 
campaigns and maneuvers, and transporta- 
tion that had been used for moving food- 
stuffs to urban populations disrupted or oth- 
erwise requisitioned. The armed forces 
themselves use large quantities of food, on 
a per capita basis considerably more than is 
used by civilian populations. As Napoleon 
has been reported to have said, “An army 
marches on its stomach.” 

In Russia millions died because of lack of 
labor and the consequent drop in agricul- 
tural production, of destruction of crops and 
herds by warfare, and disrupted transport 
systems and to some extent because of large- 
scale looting of stocks of food.* During the 
Russian revolution it has been estimated 
that 12 million persons perished from starva- 
tion. The revolution itself was due in some 
measure to the chronic famines of the Rus- 
sian peasant population. 

During World War I, the shortage of food 
that prevailed toward the end of the war 
in Germany was an important factor leading 
to the revolution of 1918. “After the mili- 
tary breakdown, the starving and mentally 
exhausted masses were no longer disposed to 
accept the traditional authority of the ruling 
class, whose blindness and ineptitude had 
caused the downfall of the Empire.” 19 

A policy of deliberate starvation of subject 
peoples was carried out during World War II 
by Nazi Germany. 

The Communist dictatorship too has sub- 
jected certain dissident and recalcitrant ele- 
ments of its population to the same kind of 
starvation diet. Famine became, during the 
thirties, a deliberate policy of the Stalin re- 
gime to destroy internal opposition in some 
areas. 

In areas where recurrent drought is a 
major factor in bringing about famine, it 
should be noted that other factors often 
contribute to its severity. It has been re- 
ported that in the Indian famine of 1877, 
mentioned above, when 4 million people died 
of hunger, exportation of cereals through 
the port of Calcutta never stopped. André 
Philip observed that “famine is not always 
the result of an insufficient harvest, but rath- 
er of an insufficiency remaining to the farmer 
after the tax collector, the landlord, and the 
usurer have taken their share.” » The main 
cause of the 1943 famines in India and China 
Was actually the lack of transport which had 
been rendered scarce by the demands of war. 

There are, of course, constant efforts being 
made to combat this specter of famine. Irri- 
gation of arid lands and drainage of swamps 
have increased the amount of land available 
for cultivation. New and more efficient 
means of agricultural production are being 
introduced. New varieties of crops and 


™ Encyclopaedia Britannica (1952), vol. 9, 
64 


p. 64. 

1 Governments of Continental Europe 
(1940), p. 339. 

* André Philip, L'Inde Moderne; Paris, 
1930; cited in Castro, op. cit., p. 182. 


breeds of animals are being raised. Im- 
provements in conditions of landholding and 
taxation have often resulted in increased 
production and better distribution of farm 
produce, 

On the other hand, the requirements for 
food continue to increase, and in this sense 
the magnitude of the problem continually 
increases. As already pointed out above, 
half of the world’s people are today on near- 
starvation diets. While food production has 
increased some 9 percent since the end of 
the war, the population has increased 12 
percent. 

Furthermore, wars and the political situ- 
ation of the world today make this serious 
situation worse. Before the war Asia was 
a net exporter of nearly 5 million tons of 
food (rice, sugar, peanuts, soybeans, copra, 
coconut, and palm oils). Since the war Asia 
has become a net importer of about 7 million 
tons (mostly grain). Western European na- 
tions that have always depended on Eastern 
Europe for grains now find most of that 
source shut off and face a deficit of 3 million 
tons of food. 

As Fortune notes further: “Because of the 
policies of Peron, which have dried up much 
production in Argentina, that traditional 
exporter cannot be counted on. The main 
job of filling the gaps—and this means over 
and beyond their usual exports—falls upon 
Australia, Canada, and the United States.” ** 

The seriousness of the postwar world food 
situation was cogently summarized by the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations in its Second World Food 
Survey, published in November 1952, as 
follows: 

“Many of the present significant patterns 
of food production, trade, and consumption, 
if they did not altogether originate from the 
Second World War, have at any rate taken 
clearer shape as a result. The low level of 
food production in the underdeveloped areas 
of the world, and the wide disparities be- 
tween food consumption in these areas and 
in the more advanced countries have long 
been recognized as outstandingly serious as- 
pects of the world’s food and agricultural 
situation. The effect of the Second World 
War was to aggravate these problems acutely. 
Territories were laid waste not only in 
Europe but also in the Far East. Destruc- 
tion of livestock, farm machinery, and farm 
buildings, storage and processing facilities 
Was on an immense scale; soil reserves and 
sometimes agricultural manpower were seri- 
ously reduced. Most of the prolific fishing 
grounds were closed and the best craft were 
converted to war purposes. Important 
sources of supply and markets were cut off 
from each other. The immense burden of 
supplying the Allied Powers with food and 
other requisites for the war effort fell upon 
the few areas in which supplies were acces- 
sible, especially those in which output could 
be expanded rapidly. In this way the main 
features of the postwar dependence of large 
areas of the world on the surpluses of North 
America and Oceania emerged. The history 
of the world food situation during the post- 
war years is essentially that of an arduous 
struggle to increase agricultural and other 
output all over the world, and to restore 
some balance in the patterns of production 
and international trade. The struggle is still 
continuing, its successful issue obstructed 
by political disturbances, by repeated for- 
eign-exchange crises, and by recurrent short- 
ages of raw materials and other means of 
production. 

The millions upon millions of the people 
of the world who live on the verge of starva- 


3 „ Mischief, Fortune, May 1952, 
P. 96. 

= Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations, Second World Food Survey, 
Rome, November 1952, p. 3. 
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tion constitute for all mankind not only a 
real economic problem but a social and po- 
litical problem as well. The world continues 
to be in a precarious balance as far as the 
adequacy of its food supply is concerned. 
Local freaks of nature can bring widespread 
disaster. Wars and restrictions on produc- 
tion or flow of goods can likewise lead to 
ominous results. 

The following conclusion may however be 
as sound a one as can be found at the pres- 
ent juncture of world history: 

“The world faces, as it always has, an 
endless struggle to feed itself, today and to- 
morrow. It would be disastrous for man to 
assume that a solution is inevitable, that 
he can sit back and wait for science to sup- 
ply it. But there is no reason for energetic 
and ingenious man to despair.” # 


Address by Hon. Alexander Wiley, of 
Wisconsin, Before American Veterans 
of World War Il 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 24, 1953 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on Sat- 
urday, June 20, I spoke before the con- 
vention of American Veterans of World 
War II in Beloit, Wis., on the subject 
Total Preparedness for the Total Chal- 
lenges. I ask unanimous consent to 
have the address printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TOTAL PREPAREDNESS FOR THE TOTAL 
CHALLENGES 


It is a great privilege to address this out- 
standing convention. 

From its very inception, I have followed 
the progress of your organization with keen 
admiration, 

You have done a fine job—not only in 
looking after the needs of the young men 
and women who have served our Nation on 
the field of battle, but even more important 
in looking after the needs of our Nation 
as a whole. 

No one has to tell you Americans who have 
risked your lives for your country that this 
Nation today faces one of the greatest dan- 
gers to its very existence which it has ever 
experienced. 


THE BASIC ISSUE: AMERICA’S SURVIVAL 


What I want to talk to you about tonight 
is this most basic issue of all confronting 
America—the issue of survival. 

All other issues facing us are secondary. 
‘This is the one issue which is primary, which 
is fundamental. 

Make no mistake about it: One either 
survives in the face of the Communist threat 
or one absolutely perishes. 

This country either remains the citadel 
of freedom for mankind or it becomes the 
slave of the cruelest empire which has ever 
existed. 

But there is more to surviving than sim- 
ply winning a war, if God forbid, it should 
come. The basic challenge is to prevent 
war from occurring in the first place. The 


nature of modern war is such that if ever 
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war came we know that the devastation in 
the United States would be terrific—win or 
lose. 

Every American city would be the front 
line trench. Our population-jammed cen- 
ters could become graveyards for millions 
under atomic attack. 

The President recently stated after receiv- 
ing a report on the “war potential of the 
world” that 25 war planes, equipped with 
modern weapons, can in a single attack oc- 
casion as much ruin as the entire United 
States Air Force wrought in Germany in 4 
years of World War II. 

This is the grim picture of possible de- 
struction which we and all other potential 
combatants face. 

And so what we want to do is to figure 
out every means possible so as to make sure 
that war does not come at all. 

The Father of our Country told us: “To 
be prepared for war is one of the most effec- 
tual means of preserving the peace.” 

What we must do, therefore, as you of 
AMVETS so well know, is to prepare for war 
to a greater extent—on a more total basis— 
than we have ever done in our history. 


THE DANGER OF ANOTHER AND WORSE PEARL 
HARBOR 


The whole history of the American people 
shows that unfortunately in the past we, as 
a people, have been chronically unprepared 
for war. 

Our whole history shows that everytime 
we have gone into battle, whether it was 
the War Between the States, or the Spanish- 
American War, or the First or Second World 
Wars, or the Korean war, our citizenry has 
been unprepared. 

It has been under-trained, under-equipped, 
under- armed. 

As a result, we have sustained terrific 
ecasualties—far higher than we should hav 
sustained. : 

We have lost precious time. We have lost 
valuable -territory, which you in this very 
audience have had to regain at appalling 
cost in human blood and treasure. 

So, I ask the question of you today, my 
friends: Will America suffer in 1954 a Pearl 
Harbor of infinitely worse proportions than 
the Pearl Harbor of December 7, 1941? 

Or will that happen in 1955 or 1956? 

That is the basic question of cur times. 

No one can answer that question with as- 
surance. 

No one can guarantee that this country 
will not suffer another horrible Pearl Har- 
bor. On the contrary, there are a great 
many indications that we could very def- 
initely suffer an infinitely worse Pearl Har- 
bor disaster than struck us almost 12 years 
ago. 

Let us ever remember “the policy of com- 
munism is changeless. Its methods, its tac- 
tics, its maneuvers may change. But the 
polar star of Communist policy—world dom- 
ination—is a fixed star.” So spoke Marx. 
World domination can only be achieved by 
internal revolution or external aggression. 
Your country and mine is the only real 
bulwark against either menace. 


SWISS-CHEESE HOLES IN OUR DEFENSES 


On the military danger, I do not profess to 
be a military expert. I do not profess to 
have a complete, up-to-the-minute detailed 
picture of the state of America’s defenses. 

But this I do know—the defenses of the 
American continent are full of swiss-cheese 
holes. We know it, and the Soviet Union 
knows it. 

That fact emboldens the Soviet Union tre- 
mendously. It encourages it to risk new acts 
of aggression and to skate perilously close 
to war, 

Just look at our American defense system 
and ask yourself: 

1. Is our citizenry adequately trained in 
civil defense? 

The answer is: Of course not. Civil de- 
fense has been a disregarded stepchild. 


2. Do we have an all-embracing radar 
screen around all of the approaches to the 
American continent, so as te pinpoint enemy 
bombers while they are far away? 

The answer again is: Of course not. The 
radar screen is reportedly full of holes. 

3. Do we have an adequate ground spotter 
system by which we can pinpoint low-flying 
aircraft which the radar screen misses? 

Again, no. 

4. Even if we do observe the incoming 
bombers and guided missiles, do we have 
sufficient jet interceptors and guided missiles 
to knock the enemy down and prevent it 
from reaching its targets? 

Here again, the same dreary answer is: No; 
definitely not. 

And I could go on asking other disturbing 
questions of that same nature. 

Do we have sufficient airborne troops to 
quickly transport to a scene of possible enemy 
parachute invasion? 

No. 

But now let us switch to the other phase: 
What about our long-range intercontinental 
bombing force which is today one of the 
greatest single deterrents to Soviet aggres- 
sion? 

Can anybody in this audience say today— 
on the basis of limited public knowledge— 
that we have sufficient long-range bombers 
from which to destroy the centers of enemy 
aggression? 

The answer again is no. 

Well, my friends, what are we going to do 
about it? There is no use of simply com- 
plaining. What we've got to do is take 
constructive action. 


MERE APPROPRIATIONS ARE NOT ENOUGH 


Don't think that the answer can come 
only in terms of merely appropriating more 
tens of billions of dollars. 

Of course, we have got to appropriate suf- 
ficient sums for defense and possible offense 
in the event of enemy attack. 

Of course the Army, Navy and Air Force 
must receive every single dollar which is 
necessary for national security. 

But even if the present defense budget of 
forty-three or so billion dollars were to be 
doubled or tripled, (which would of course 
be impossible under America’s present fi- 
nancial situation) most of it might simply 
“go down the drain” if we are not sufficient- 
ly alert to procure the right type of goods 
at the right time in the right quantity and 
quality. 

Actually, there is a great deal of alarm- 
ing evidence that unfortunately, much of 
the money which we have spent for defense 
in the past has been used with terrible in- 
efficiency and extravagance. 

We have what might be called a “cham- 
pagne army, navy and air force.” It is rich 
in all sorts of auxiliaries, luxuries and com- 
parative comforts, rich in golf courses and 
super-swivel-chairs, but poor in actual 
combat striking power. 

So the answer is not just to appropriate 
more money. The answer is to appropriate 
whatever sum is necessary and feasible with- 
out bankrupting America and to make sure 
that this sum actually buys for us the best 
possible preparedness. 

NEED FOR BILLY MITCHELL TYPE OF MODERN 
THINKING 

The answer, moreover, is in terms of a 
new type of thinking by the leaders of our 
Armed Forces. 

It is a sad fact that the United States has 
always prepared not for the next war but 
for the last war. 

The question is: Are we preparing right 

now for the Second World War, rather than 
for the atomic-jet-hydrogen bomb type of 
warfare which may come in the future? 
, Are American leaders sufficiently alert to 
the new weapons, the new tactics, the new 
strategy which will be necessary if world 
war III ever comes? 
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There are certain disquieting signs that 
our military leaders are not thinking; as 
we would have them. 

I don’t want to criticize them unfairly. 
After all, they have devoted a lifetime of 
service in the uniform of our country, and 
I do not presume to know more about mili- 
tary science than they do. But I recall the 
old saying, “War is too important a subject 
simply to leave to military men.“ 

And I remember how the brass hats court- 
martialed Wisconsin's great Billy Mitchell 
two decades ago because he had the vision 
to suggest new weapons and new tactics. 

I wonder today whether the same rut- 
bound brass hat psychology does not prevail 
in many places. I wonder if the type of 
crusading spirit which Billy Mitchell exem- 
plified would receive any more cordial recep- 
tion today from our leaders than his type 
of courageous thinking experienced years 
ago. 

So, I urge every American—civilian and 
military man—to reappraise our national 
thinking on our military problem—each in 
the way appropriate to his calling—as private 
citizen ot government official. 

I want to refer now to another issue which 
has become a vital part of preparedness. 

It is the issue of whether or not the Presi- 
dent of the United States shall continue to 
spearhead American foreign policy in a 
prompt, efficient, and effective manner, or 
whether in hysterical fear, this country shall 
handcuff the President, shall cripple Amer- 
ican foreign policy, by enacting a proposed 
constitutional amendment which would 
completely alter the very basis of the United 
States Constitution, 


THE SO-CALLED BRICKER AMENDMENT IS 
FULL OF FLAWS 


I want to refer now specifically to what 
has been called the Bricker amendment. 
Actually, that is a misnomer, because the 
Bricker amendment has now been completely 
revised by those who say they are for it, but 
who recognized how full of flaws and imper- 
fections it was and is. 

But they have now substituted a still 
worse form, a more dangerous form, in terms 
of possibly wrecking America’s foreign poli- 
ey—in terms of destroying United States 
leadership at the very time when we either 
lead or perish. 

Some of you may have noted the incredible 
action taken at the Wisconsin State Repub- 
lican convention in Madison last Saturday 
night. 

It is not my purpose at the present time 
to discuss it in detail or intrude any parti- 
san element into this convention, because 
AMVETS is not and must never be a parti- 
san organization or a platform for partisan 
comment. 

You did not fight on the battlefields for 
our country as Republicans or Democrats. 
You fought as Americans, 


MY CONSCIENCE AND LOVE OF COUNTRY REQUIRE 
OPPOSITION TO AMENDMENT 

But irrespective of party politics, as you 
know, action taken at that convention was 
designed to censure me personally for having 
dared to oppose the so-called Bricker amend- 
ment. 

If the few individuals behind that irre- 
sponsible, underhanded move thought they 
were going to scare me into supporting some- 
thing which my conscience and my love of 
country would not permit me to support, 
then they have another guess coming. If 
they thought they were striking at me alone, 
they were wrong. They were striking at the 
President of the United States, whose policies 
I support, and I believe you support. 

I am not going to support (and I don't 
believe that you or the thinking Members 
of either the Senate or House of Representa- 
tives, Republican or Democrat are going to 
support) an amendment which strikes at the 
very core of the United States Constitution 
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and which strikes at the essence of United 
States preparedness—at our foreign policy 
leadership. 

The ironic aspect of the situation is that 
some of the very individuals who profess to 
be “friends of the Constitution” are now 
stabbing the Constitution in the back. Iam 
not criticizing any individual personally. I 
have a high regard for my opponents. I am 
simply talking principles. 


THE AMENDMENT VIOLATES IDEAS OF FOUNDING 
FATHERS 


Por the first time in 165 years an amend- 
ment is being offered to the Constitution, 
designed to undo the work of our Founding 
Fathers. 

Let me make this very clear. A look at 
the history of the Constitutional Convention 
will demonstrate that most of the high- 
sounding but self-contradicting arguments 
now. being made in favor of the so-called 
Bricker amendment were considered at that 
Convention, and every one of those argu- 
ments was rejected by the Founding Fathers. 

It was, for example, argued at the Con- 
vention that consent to treaties be given 
not just by the Senate alone, but by both 
Houses of Congress. 

“That no treaty shall be effectual to re- 
peal, or abrogate the Constitution or bills 
of rights of the States or any part of them.” 
That treaties might destroy the Constitution 
unless they were limited so as not to be 
repugnant to the Constitution; that no 
treaty opposed to an existing act of Con- 
gress should be considered valid until the 
act had been repealed, etc. 

All of these arguments were rejected by 
the founders of this country as unneces- 
sary, unfeasible, and unwise. 


CONSTITUTION IS SUPREME LAW OF LAND 


It was decided that there were more than 
sufficient checks and balances in the con- 
stitutional draft to prevent abuses of the 
treaty process. 

And so, at no time during the Constitu- 

tional Convention was there any suggestion 
approved that the vital treaty power be lim- 
ited either as to scope or subject matter, 
so long as it was conducted within the con- 
stitutional framework. And the Constitu- 
tion was and is the supreme law of the 
land. 
It was and is superior to any treaty or any 
Jaw. No treaty or law can impair a single 
right guaranteed under the Constitution. 
The courts have emphatically so declared 
time and time again. Why all the hysteria 
and why all the panic? Why the false propa- 
ganda? 

But what has this to do with prepared- 
ness? Very simply this. 


FOREIGN POLICY REQUIRES QUICK PRESIDENTIAL 
ACTION 

You cannot prepare against the menace 
of the Soviet Union if you order the Presi- 
dent of the United States to become the 
serf of the Congress. You cannot prepare 
if you force the Chief Executive to submit 
every single executive agreement which is 
now being made with dozens of countries 
throughout the world—relative to quarter- 
ing of American troops, basing American 
bombers, and all the other various military 
actions if you have to submit all of those 
Executive agreements for detailed approval 
by an already overloaded, overworked Con- 
gress. You cannot conduct foreign policy by 
making illegal certain goals which are the 
very objectives of our foreign policy—such 
as international control of atomic energy by 
an enforceable inspection system. 

If that is the way you want to conduct for- 
eign policy, then you might just as well give 
the Politburo the entire world on a silver 
platter, because there will be no American 
foreign policy. 

Under the amendment, the proponents in 
effect gag the President of the United States, 
tie his hands behind his back, handcuff his 


legs, and tell him, “You shall not conduct 
any foreign policy, unless we in this Con- 
gress conduct it with you—no matter how 
secret, how urgent it may be, and even though 
the Constitution made you—basically—re- 
sponsible for foreign policy.” 

I am surprised that some of the advocates 
of the amendment do not suggest that we 
abolish the office of the President and abol- 
ish the State Department as well. In that 
way, they could prevent any treaties or ex- 
ecutive agreements being made at all! 
CURING A HEADACHE BY CHOPPING OFF THE HEAD 

What these individuals are doing is to 
react with such hysterical fear to a few ill- 
conceived international proposals, that they 
want to swing to an opposite extreme and 
sabotage the entire treaty and agreement 
process. 

The situation reminds me of the proverbial 
man who “wants to cure a headache by chop- 
ping off his own head.” 

If you want to cure the possibilities of a 
few bad proposed treaties and a few bad ex- 
ecutive agreements by practically permitting 
no treaties and agreements at all, then you 
are wrecking the ability of the United States 
Government to oppose the worldwide con- 
spiracy of communism, 

Then, you are bringing world war III that 
much closer, 

Then you are doing more for the Soviet 
Union than she could ever do for herself— 
with all her treachery, all her revolutionary 
tactics, and all of her other diabolic deeds. 

And, so the question which I submit to you 
of AMVETS today is: 

Do you want foreign policy to be con- 
ducted soundly, efficiently, promptly; or do 
you want America’s foreign policy to be sab- 
otaged? 

Do you want us to maintain the ring of 
bases which we have around the world and 
which constitute one of the greatest deter- 
rents against Soviet agression, or do you want 
us to abandon those bases because we are 
unable to conclude agreements on them? 

Do you want your country to be unable 
to conclude agreements on control of nar- 
cotics, on control of atomic energy, on extra- 
diction of criminals? 

If so, I urge you to support the so-called 
Bricker amendment and thereby help to 
destroy the foreign policy of our country. 

If not, and I don't believe that you will 
want to do so, I urge you to oppose this 
amendment. And I urge you to oppose any 
other effort which would destroy America 
in its international relations. 

Let me make it quite clear. I, for one, 
have always believed that there must be a 
very careful balancing of powers among the 
three branches of the Government. 

I am not willing to give to the President 
of the United States any prerogatives which 
he should not have. I am not willing to 
approve several treaties which run in con- 
flict with the Constitution. I will abso- 
lutely oppose them and can do so very easily 
under existing procedure. 

But, at the same time, I am not willing 
to have the legislative branch wildly kidnap 
any prerogative which the President should 
and must have at this present crisis in world 
affairs. 

THE MODERN, CONTRACTED WORLD 


You veterans who have fought in the far 
corners of the world know that we are living 
in a contracted world in which space and 
time have been annihilated. 

You know that the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans are no longer the barriers which they 
were at one time. 

You know that we simply cannot abandon 
the rest of the world to communism and 
expect to be secure here on this continent 
all by ourselves. 

You know that we cannot disassociate 
ourselves from our allies without in effect 
kicking them into the lap of the Soviet 
Union. 
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You know that there is a vast neutralist 
area of the world—hundreds of millions of 
people—for whose mind the Soviet Union 
and we are contesting. 

If we abandon that vast neutral area, we 
give to the Soviet Union a tremendous 
advantage in the world balance of power. 


MODEL T THINKING IN THE ATOMIC AGE 


You know that we cannot go back to a 
mid-Victorian era or a medieval era in which 
we could forget what was going on in the 
rest of the world. 

You know, however, that there are those 
in our midst whose thinking is more suited 
to that era or to the horse-and-buggy era or 
the model T era, than it is to an era when 
planes have shattered the sonic barrier and 
where the Atlantic Ocean can be hopped in 
a few hours. 

You know that there are those who would 
destroy the very basis of allied unity, who 
want to abandon the United Nations, the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

There are those who sneer at every con- 
structive advance which has been made to- 
ward allied unity; who sneer at the Schuman 
plan. 

There are those who are chronically doubt- 
ing, chronically pessimistic, chronically in- 
sulting our allies, chronically gloomy about 
the chances of allied cooperation. 

You veterans know that actually we have 
no alternative but to be united and remain 
united. 

It is unite and survive or be divided and 
perish. 

We are not going to unite by abandoning 
any of our principles. For example, we are 
not going to allow Communist China to enter 
the U. N. We do not believe in allowing an 
international murderer of our sons “to join 
the police force.” 

But we are going to try to come to agree- 
ment on the vast variety of issues which now 
loom between ourselves and our allies, 


THE MENACE FROM WITHIN 


Now, my friends, I have spoken thus far 
solely of the external dangers facing our 
country: The danger of the Red army, navy, 
and air force; the danger of a Pearl Harbor; 
the danger of an unwise constitutional 
amendment. 

But you and I know that a nation can dis- 
integrate from within, just as it can be de- 
stroyed from without. 

And I want to turn to the homefront, 
where you and I can be particularly active, 

You and I know that a nation can be de- 
stroyed by divisive forces right here in Wis- 
consin or anywhere else, just as it can be 
destroyed by hydrogen bombs. 

What are the menaces, then, which face us 
on the home front? 


THE BATTLE AGAINST SUBVERSIVE FORCES MUST 
CONTINUE 


First of all, of course, there is the menace 
of subversive forces, forces which would sub- 
stitute for our beloved American Constitu- 
tion and for this Republic an alien-type gov- 
ernment, slavishly the serf of Moscow. 

Every day, congressional committees are 
flushing out new examples of infiltration of 
these subversive forces into all aspects of 
American life. These investigations must 
and will continue. 

But there are other dangers from within, 
in addition to the Communist danger. 

I refer to the danger of inflation. You and 
I know that a country can be oed if 
its purchasing power sinks to nothing. 

Think of the millions upon millions of 
Americans who have had much of their ac- 
cumulated savings wiped out by years of 
inflation. Think of the white-collar workers, 
teachers, the policemen, the firemen who 
have found that much of the fruits of their 
lifetime of work have been wiped out because 
of the depreciated value of the dollar. 

Remember what happened to Germany 
after World War I and how that nation 
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proved a setup for nazism, because of popu- 
lar discontent over inflation. 

Let us not allow inflation to wreck the 
American economy here at home. 

Let us avoid the equal danger of over- 
hasty deflation, because it, too, can cause 
such severe jolts in our economy that many 
people will suffer. 


CRISIS FACED BY DAIRY FARMING 


I want to refer to still a third danger from 
within. That is the danger that some par- 
ticular group in our economy will become 
the victim of such disastrous conditions that 
its whole morale will be shattered. 

Let me refer to one particular group whose 
problems I know from first-hand experience. 
It is a group on which the prosperity of the 
entire Wisconsin economy depends in major 
part. 

I refer of course to Wisconsin agriculture. 

City folks might not be keenly aware, but 
the Wisconsin farmer has been taking it on 
the chin for many, many months now—long 
before the present administration took over 
incidentally. The farmer's costs have been 
rising, the costs of feed, of fertilizer, of labor, 
of machinery. But his returns have been 
sinking, and fast. His milk checks are 
plunging down. He is receiving only a small 
share of the consumer's dollar. 

What is the result? 

You can see the result by picking up Wis- 
consin country newspapers—more and more 
ads of auction sales. You can see it in terms 
of driving around the countryside and see 
how farms are closing down. 

This is not a healthy situation, my friends, 
where men have to leave the soil to go to the 
city where they feel they will be compensated 
infinitely higher for their labors and without 
the tiniest fraction of risk. 

And so I urge you, my friends to think over 
the problems of this particular group be- 
cause, sooner or later, it will be you who 
will be affected. Whether you work in the 
towns, villages, cities, or on farms them- 
selves, your purchasing power will go down 
as agriculture’s purchasing power goes down. 

A depression in farming could prove as dis- 
astrous to the American people as could a 
series of atomic bombs. 

Our President, our Secretary of Agriculture 
know these facts and are acting to remedy 
these situations. This, then, is a picture of 
some of the menaces on the homefront. 


CONCLUSION 


And so I urge my friends, that we totally 
prepare ourselves for the total challenge 
which we face, that we prepare ourselves not 
simply militarily but economically and basi- 
cally psychologically. Why? Because psy- 
chological unpreparedness is infinitely more 
damaging than military unpreparedness. 

This is my message to you today. It is a 
message which I know AMVETS will take 
to its heart because it is a part of your own 
basic thinking. 

Good luck, thanks for your kind attention, 
and I do hope that I may have a chance to 
visit with you again. 


Socialistic Thinking and Attitudes Among 
Policymaking Government Employees 
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Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
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1953, I addressed the Senate on the sub- 
ject of policy-infiuencing positions in 
the Government, and attempted to ac- 
centuate the increasing incidence of So- 
cialistic thinking and attitudes among 
certain governmental employees during 
the past two decades. 

By way of background, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have two newspaper 
clippings relating to this creeping social- 
ism within the Government included in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

The first is an article entitled “New 
Dealers’ Fifth Column Wired to Jobs,” 
written by Walter Trohan and published 
in the Washington Times-Herald of Jan- 
uary 11, 1953. The second is an edito- 
rial entitled “Socialism,” published in 
the Washington Daily News of December 
16, 1953. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington (D. C.) Times-Herald 
of January 11, 1953 


New DEALERS’ FIFTH COLUMN WIRED TO JOBS 
(By Walter Trohan) 


A powerful fifth column of New Dealers 
and Fair Dealers will operate in key posts 
under the incoming Republican administra- 
tion. 

Hundreds of planners and regimenters are 
wired into policy jobs under civil service 
throughout the Government. Up on Capi- 
tol Hill many Democrats will remain in top 
committee assignments under the recently 
established theory that they constitute a 
congressional career service. 

Republicans will take over the top depart- 
mental jobs as Cabinet officers, under-Cabi- 
net officers, agency heads, and various chief 
deputies, but these offices are largely fronts 
and top-policy posts. 

IN POLICY POSTS 


At the level where policy is carried out and 
information is supplied for policy making, 
the New Dealers and Fair Dealers are wired 
in under civil service. The vast majority 
of these plan to remain under the Republi- 
cans to work underground for the Democrats. 

In the Department of Agriculture alone 
20 top posts related to policy are under civil 
service. All of these key men intend to re- 
main. These will supply data on which top 
policy ís formulated and will be charged 
with carrying out policy. They will be able 
to speed or slow operations. 

Similar situations exist in every depart- 
ment, agency, and commission of the Gov- 
ernment. In almost every establishment 
the personnel chief is a civil-service man. It 
can be expected that under the GOP Demo- 
cratic personnel directors will look kindly 
upon New Dealers and Fair Dealers seeking 
to remain on the Federal payroll or seeking 
to enter Government service. 

On various loyalty boards much of the 
personnel is under civil service. Republi- 
cans are dedicated to clearing the Govern- 
ment of persons of suspected loyalty. How 
much cooperation they can expect from civil- 
service personnel of these boards is proble- 
matical since their principal function under 
the Democratic administration has been to 
defend against charges of subversive infiltra- 
tion. 

Key civil-service men in the various de- 
partments plan to play along with the GOP 
in order to protect their jobs. However, 
they make no secret privately of their hopes 
for a return of the planned economy and 
more abundant life of the New Deal and 
Fair Deal. 
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Under the key civil-service men are hun- 
dreds of thousands of civil-service workers. 
The vast majority of these received their 
jobs under Democratic rule. 

Republicans expect that these keymen will 
naturally do all they can to effect return of 
the Democrats without placing their jobs 
in jeopardy. However, they expect to super- 
vise them closely and force desired GOP 
action. 

LOST PATRONAGE LISTS 


On Capitol Hill many members of the 
various Senate and House committee staffs 
were retained by the Republicans when they 
won control of the 80th Congress, which 
functioned in 1947 and 1948. Some of these 
functioned in a spirit of career service, but 
many had their eyes peeled for the return 
of Democrats to power and worked quietly 
and unobtrusively to aid that return. 

Committee staffs are being retained in 
many committees from previous Congresses. 
Republicans are concerned that many of 
these may again go underground to work 
for Democratic return. 

When Republicans won control of Con- 
gress in 1947, the Democrats conveniently 
lost patronage lists so that Republicans did 
not know what jobs they had to fill. The 
result was that Democrats remained at their 
posts for months or were never replaced in 
jobs which belonged to the GOP by virtue 
of the party's victory at the polls in 1946. 

From the outset of their 20 years in na- 
tional power Democrats began riveting the 
party faithful onto the Federal payroll. 
Various patronage jobs were blanketed in 
under civil service. 


[From the Washington Daily News of 
December 16, 1952] 
SOCIALISM 

The decision of the Socialist Party not to 
run candidates for President of the United 
States in the future should not be accepted 
as a retreat on the part of the advocates of 
the socialistic doctrine. 

Socialistic ideas have wider acceptance 
today than they had in 1920 when Eugene 
V. Debs polled 900,000 votes as the Socialist 
candidate for President. 

The two-party system proved to be too 
much of an obstacle to the Socialist Party 
for it to become a major factor in the ballot 
box. 

But much of what the oldtime American 
Socialists advocated, which seemed quite 
radical at the time, was adopted during the 
20 years of Democratic control beginning 
with the inauguration of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt—old-age pensions, unemployment insur- 
ance, a shorter workweek, Government crop 
insurance, cooperative marketing, independ- 
ence for the Philippines, and autonomy for 
Puerto Rico. When the Socialist platform 
of 1928 called for steeply increased inher- 
itance and income taxes, probably not even 
the platform writers imagined they ever 
would be as high as they are today. 

The Socialists have not seen the fulfill- 
ment of their demand for Government own- 
ership of all natural resources and public 
utilities, but we do have Government regu- 
lation and control in many fields which 
public ownership has not invaded. More- 
over, the recent presidential election marked 
the first serious action on the part of the 
electorate to halt the Socialist trend. 

When Darlington Hoopes, the Socialist 
candidate for President, polled only 20,000 
votes in that election, it was obvious that 
the party had no future at the ballot box. 

But its adherents, both within what re- 
mains of the Socialist Party and among the 
leftwingers in the larger and more militant 
Democratic Party, may be expected to con- 
tinue to push that doctrine, both by educa- 
tion and by the familiar boring-from-within 
tactics. 
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Tercentennial of the Foundation of New 
Vork City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1953 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on my 
own behalf and on behalf of our col- 
leagues from New York City, Represent- 
atives HOLTZMAN, DELANEY, HELLER, 
Koch, KELLY, CELLER, DORN, ROONEY, 
POWELL, COUDERT, DONOVAN, KLEIN, 
ROOSEVELT, JAVITS, FINE, DOLLINGER, 
BucklEx, and Frno, I have today intro- 
duced a bill calling for the minting of a 
coin to commemorate the tercentennial 
of the foundation of the city of New 
York. 

It should be noted that the bill is being 
cosponsored by Democrats and Republi- 
cans alike, all of whom agree that this 
would be a fitting tribute to the great 
city of New York on the part of the 
American people. 

Three hundred years ago this commu- 
nity was brought into being as a trading 
post on the North American continent. 
It soon became the provincial capital 
of the New Netherlands. 

It later served as the national capital 
of the United States of America and as 
the capital of the State of New York. 
Today it is the capital city of the world. 

I do not intend to take the time of the 
House by at this time recounting the 
many chapters in the great story of the 
city of New York. Every American is 
thoroughly familiar with that history, 
with the rise of business, industry, and 
trade that go to make up a part of the 
city and certainly, they are thoroughly 
familiar with the cultural institutions 
and the civic and charitable endeavors 
that make it not only a great city, but 
a city with a great heart. 

My colleagues from New York City join 
with me in urging the early enactment 
of this bill. 

The bill reads as follows: 

A bill to authorize the coinage of 50-cent 
pieces to commemorate the tercentennial 
of the foundation of the city of New York 
Be it enacted, etc., That to commemorate 

the 300th anniversary of the foundation of 

the city of New York there shall be coined 

by the Director of the Mint not to exceed 5 

million silver 50-cent pieces of standard size, 
weight, and fineness and of a special appro- 
priate design to be fixed by the Director of 
the Mint, with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury: Provided, That the initial 
number of such pieces shall not be less than 

200,000 and provided that the United States 

shall not be subject to the expense of making 

the models for master dies or other prepara- 
tions for this coinage. 

Sec. 2. The coins herein authorized shall 
be issued at par, and only upon the request 
of the Committee for New York City’s 300th 
Anniversary Celebration. 

Sec. 3. Such coins may be disposed of at 
par or at a premium by banks or trust com- 
panies selected by the Committee for New 
York City’s 300th Anniversary Celebration, 
and all proceeds therefrom shall be used for 
the proceeds of such committee in connec- 


tion with the observance of sald tercenten- 
nial, 


Sec. 4. All laws now in force relating to the 
subsidiary silver coins of the United States 
and the coining or striking of the same; 
regulating and guarding the process of coin- 
age; providing for the purchase of material, 
and for the transportation, distribution, and 
redemption of the coins; for the prevention 
of debasement or counterfeiting; for security 
of the coin; or for any other purposes, 
whether said laws are penal or otherwise, 
shall, so far as applicable, apply to the coin- 
age herein directed. 

Sec. 5. The coins authorized herein shall 
be issued in such numbers, and at such times 
as shall be requested by the Committee for 
New York City’s 300th Anniversary Celebra- 
tion and upon payment to the United States 
of the face value of such coins: Provided, 
That none of such coins shall be issued after 
the expiration of the 2-year period imme- 
diately following the enactment of this act. 


As to the Charge That TVA Represents 
Creeping Socialism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1953 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Louisville Courier-Journal of 
June 23, 1953: 


As To THE CHARGE THAT TVA REPRESENTS 
CREEPING SOCIALISM 


President Eisenhower has said that he re- 
gards expansion of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority a prime example of “creeping social- 
ism,” and adds that it is time to consider 
seriously whether the Tennessee Valley 
should be given cheap, government-subsi- 
dized power with which to lure industry away 
from other sections of the country. 

This statement by the President, consti- 
tuting as it does a departure from govern- 
mental policy of the past 20 years, would be 
of major significance under any circum- 
stances. It is especially important now that 
the TVA fiscal budget, already drastically re- 
duced by the House, faces a critical and econ- 
omy-minded Senate. 

It is unfortunate that the President did 
not enlarge upon the off-the-cuff opinion 
with which he condemned TVA to a press 
conference last week. If TVA is the essence 
of spreading socialism in this country, and 
if the people of the Tennessee Valley are 
using cheap, tax-financed power to attract 
industry away from New England, then per- 
haps it is time for a closer look into the 
theory and operation of TVA. Perhaps the 
regional authority, regarded throughout the 
world as the perfect example of government 
co-operation with the people toward the im- 
provement of regional economy, is actually a 
failure. 

Except for the President's statement, we 
can find no evidence that this is the case. 
The President, we fear, has spoken impul- 
sively, in the fashion of former President 
Truman, without the advantage of sufficient 
information or considered judgment. 

President Eisenhower's attitude today is 
in interesting contrast to the enthusiasm 
with which he spoke of TVA when campaign- 
ing through the Tennessee Valley last fall. 
Then TVA was a wonderful experiment 
whose operation he promised to maintain at 
maximum efficiency in order to serve and 
promote the prosperity of the United States. 
It is useless to wonder why Eisenhower the 
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President is so blind to the wonders that 
Eisenhower the candidate perceived so read- 
ily, Just as it is idle to argue whether or not 
TVA is actually creeping socialism. This 
fatuous phrase is so subject to individual in- 
terpretation as to make definition impossible 
and to make the term itself meaningless 
except as a catch phrase. 

Certainly, if TVA is creeping socialism, 

many ultraconservative Republicans can be 
said to be creeping Socialists by association. 
Tennessee’s reactionary, Taftite Congress- 
men CARROLL REECE and Howarp BAKER have 
been ardent and vocal sponsors of TVA proj- 
ects. So have our own Senators Cooper and 
CLEMENTS. Indeed, a little creeping social- 
ism must have rubbed off on the President 
himself last fall, when he looked upon the 
wonders wrought by TVA and found them 
good. 
Suffice it to say that TVA, judged by stand- 
ards ‘raised by its enemies, is socialistic, 
But equally socialistic, by those standards, 
are our public roads, public schools, Post 
Office Department, or Public Health Service, 
all of whose functions were once performed 
by free enterprisers who might possibly per- 
form them again should the Government no 
longer consider their function a matter of 
public welfare. 

But the President is flatly wrong in many 
of his references to TVA operation. And it 
is significant that his errors are those that 
have become shiny through use by propa- 
gandists of the Washington power lobbyists. 

There has been no official effort made nor 
legislation proposed to expand the authority, 
jurisdiction, or service area of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. There is nothing in TVA'’s 
current budget requests that would permit 
the agency to extend its activities by a single 
square foot of territory. 

The Fulton steam plant, which the Presl- 
dent and the House have opposed and for 
which they have denied funds, was intended 
primarily to provide electrical power for 
Memphis and northern Mississippi, areas al- 
ready served by TVA. At present power for 
this area is transmitted from other sections 
which are also demanding more power. 
Especially is there a growing demand for 
power by defense establishments—atomic 
plants at Paducah and Oak Ridge, the Air 
Force engineering center at Tullahoma, the 
secret Clarksville base, the aluminum and 
nitrate plants, and the numerous munitions 
plants in Tennessee and Alabama. The 
needs of these plants make it advisable for 
TVA to produce more power in the Memphis 
area rather than transmit it from critical 
sections. 

Already these defense plants consume 40 
percent of the power generated in the entire 
TVA system. By 1956 they will require one- 
half of power output, even if TVA is allowed 
to expand according to its proposed schedule. 
If it is denied funds for expansion, it can- 
not hope to meet both defense demands and 
the needs of the people of the valley. 

In his reevaluation of the TVA concept, 
President Eisenhower would do well also to 
reexamine the Government's obligation to 
the people of the Tennessee Valley. When 
the Government, in 1938, authorized the 
purchase of all private utilities within the 
valley, it automatically deprived the people 
of any alternative power sources. 

When the Government authorized TVA to 
sign 20-year contracts with the cities, co- 
operatives, power districts, and boards within 
the area, it obligated TVA to serve the power 
needs of these people, just as a private utility 
is obliged to produce as much power as need- 
ed by its customers during the term of its 
contract with them. But there is no public 
service commission to whom these people 
can appeal if TVA fails to produce enough 
power to serve their growing needs. If the 
Government refuses to perimt TVA to gen- 
erate enough power for the people of the val- 
ley, their industrial growth and their 
economy must inevitably stagnate. 
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Consideration should also be given to a 
less-publicized obligation of the Government 
in this area, When Congress authorized 
flooding of reservoir lands behind TVA lakes, 
it obligated itself to restore the disrupted 
economy of the people concerned. TVA con- 
sequently undertook to relocate farms, help 
the people to develop better farm practices, 
develop recreation potentials of the lakes, 
check erosion, aid reforestation, develop 
mineral and natural resources and promote 
the general progress of the region. This 
promise has been carried out through TVA’s 
resource-development program. Congress 
now threatens to discontinue this program, 
in the name of economy, through the entire 
annual cost of the program is less than the 
price of a bomber. 

Curtailment of TVA will be felt not only in 
the Tennessee Valley. Today the people of 
this valley are buying new automobiles at 
a higher rate per capita than the people of 
any other region. Since the war they have 
bought $900 million worth of electrical appli- 
ances, making them the Nation's best appli- 
ance market. Each time a farm is electri- 
fied in Tennessee, a market is created for a 
freezer made in Louisville, a pump from 
Cleveland, a stove from New York. Higher 
incomes in the Tennessee Valley buy cars 
from Detroit and finance vacations in Flor- 
ida. 

Nor would stagnation of the Tennessee 
Valley save the industrial structure of New 
England. Despite the popular misconception 

which the President unfortunately shares, 
it is not the TVA region that has lured away 
the textile industries of New England. Of 
the 298 major industrial plants that have 
left New England since 1940, only 8 have 
settled in TVA territory. The others have 
moved to sections served by private utilities. 

Actually, cheap power is a less important 
factor than labor supply and stability, fa- 
vorable taxes, availability of raw materials 
and plant sites in the relocation of New 
England mills. During hearings conducted 
on the proposed TVA budget, Representative 
Norris COTTON, of New Hampshire, a par- 
ticularly hostile member of a hostile appro- 
priations subcommittee, said: 

“In our textile mills, the cost of power— 
and I am a director in a mill up there—is 
something like 5 percent, and it is not the 
factor that moves them from New Hampshire 
to Tennessee,” 


Faith and Learning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 21, 1953 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following address by 
Hon. James A. Farley at the commence- 
ment exercises, Mount St. Mary-on-the- 
Bouon, Newburgh, N. Y., on June 19, 
1953: 

FAITH AND LEARNING 


Mr. FARLEY: 


Mother Christina Marie, Your Excellency, 
reverend fathers, the faculty of Mount St. 
Mary-on-the-Hudson, the class of 1953, ladies 
and gentlemen, it is indeed a privilege for 
me to be here today, and it is a pleasure I 
had never anticipated being mine—to come 
to Newburgh, on the banks of the Hudson, 
not far from my own home community of 

Rockland County, and address the graduat- 
ing class of Mount St. Mary's. Many months 


ago when I was invited to participate in 
these graduating exercises I gladly accepted 
and when it later developed that I might 
have to go out of the country on business I 
was afraid I would have to forgo this privi- 
lege and pleasure, but that contingency did 
not come to pass and here I am in home ter- 
ritory so to speak. 

Men are given to exaggeration of the 
merits of their birthplace, yet I know that 
mine had a profound influence on my life. 
I count it among my good fortunes to have 
been born and to have gone to school along 
the banks of the Hudson, which is rich in 
beauty and steeped in the American tradi- 
tion. From this area I absorbed a strong and 
abiding love for this country and its institu- 
tions, just as I drew a deep and abiding faith 
from my mother. 

We are, therefore, neighbors. I hope that 
we shall be friends for all the disparity in our 
ages. At least I hope that you look upon me 
as a friend for these minutes I speak. My 
schooling began near here at the age of 5 
in the Grassy Point Grammar School, which 
I attended through the seventh grade, when 
I transferred to the Stony Point Grammar 
School. I was graduated from the Stony 
Point High School after 2½ years, then com- 
pleted a year's course at the Packard Com- 
mercial School in New York City. 

It is my regret that, unlike most of you, 
I could not plan to go on to college. Since 
my formal education ended I have acquired 
16 honorary degrees from various colleges. 
Each of these has made me happy as having 
accomplished something in the school of life, 
but I would gladly exchange them all for 
one earned in college. Not that I have any 
regrets, but I do wish I could look back on 
the pleasures and the companionship of 
learning of college days. 

That pleasure is before most of you. In 
your joyous expectation you are apt to forget 
what you have been privileged to experience. 
Let me tell you that the training you have 
already had has fashioned your life far more 
than you now realize. And as the years go 
on you will turn back more and more fondly 
in memory to this place. At the moment, I 
fancy, you are more triumphant over success- 
ful accomplishment than regretful, although 
you must bear this place some affection and 
gratitude. 

Three weeks ago a young lady I have 
known since childhood was graduated with 
highest honors from a western university. 
Among her honors were Phi Beta Kappa and 
Phi Kappa Phi. She was editor of her school 
annual. She was acclaimed as the outstand- 
ing girl in the college. When she was asked 
to what factors she attributed her success, 
she said it was to her years in a convent 
school, where she was given a firm grounding 
in learning and faith. 

Integrity is the most sublime possession 
we can make for ourselves. It comes from 
learning and faith. I do not come here to 
teach you faith. That has already been done 
by minds more able than my own. Nor do 
I come here to instruct you as an educator. 
As you all know, I used to be in politics. 
Now I am in business. Both professions are 
concerned with integrity. The politician 
gives his word and the businessman gives 
his product. Both should be, and usually 
are, backed by integrity. If the politician 
fails to keep his word, he courts not only 
defeat but disgrace. If the businessman 
fails to keep up his product, he courts failure 
and bankruptcy. 

All occupations have their codes of ethics. 
The foundations of these codes were im- 
planted in you here. One may stray from 
the standards of any profession and meet 
with some success, just as one may smile and 
still be a villain. Almost inevitably there is 
a day of reckoning, if nowhere else in the 
loss of peace of mind. If you go on to col- 
lege, into nursing, or into business life, the 
honorable way, you learned here, is not only 
the right way but the best way. 
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In this connection I am reminded of some 
words of Juan Donoso Cortes, not the man 
who led the conquistadores into Mexico but 
the first Marquis of Valdegamas, who was 
at one time private secretary to Queen Maria 
Christina of Spain and Spanish Ambassador 
to Paris. He wrote: “Catholicism is a com- 
plete system of civilization. It is so com- 
plete that in its immensity it includes every- 
thing—the science of God, of angels, of the 
universe, of men. * * * There stand revealed 
the final causes of all things; the adjust- 
ment of human events, the nature of bodies 
and that of spirit, by what ways men pro- 
ceed, the limit of their progression, from 
whence they come, the mystery of their 
peregrination, the course of their journey, 
the enigma of their sorrows, the secret of 
life and the arcana of death, Children who 
are nourished at this fruitful source know 
more today than did Aristotle and Plato, the 
two luminaries of Athens. Their 
theology is called Catholic because it is uni- 
versal; and it is so in every sense, under 
every aspect, and in all respects. It is uni- 
versal because it includes the substance of 
all truth. It is so because in its very na- 
ture it is destined to extend everywhere and 
to last through all time. It is universal in 
its God and its dogmas.” 

Anyone will acknowledge that this is a 
fine piece of writing. But you, who were 
trained here, know more—that it is a cor- 
rect statement of facts. You have received 
here a pattern of life that will remain with 
you always and keep you forever young. 
Here, as I stand before you, I may as well 
confess that I never got over being a boy 
and I hope I never shall. Now in my 66th 
year, the boy that I was is drawing closer 
tome. With each passing year I see more of 
what I am in what I was. And so it shall 
be with you and in those days you will give 
a true measure of gratitude to what you 
did here. 

I have told you that there is something of 
the boy in me still. Let me take you deeply 
into my confidence. I am here somewhat 
under false colors. I am not a great man 
but a fortunate one, perhaps. Some years 
ago my son, Jimmy, then a boy of nine, 
startled me at breakfast after Mass one Sun- 
day morning by fixing his eyes solemnly on 
me and asking, “Dad, did you ever think, 
when you were a little boy like me, that some 
day you'd grow up to be a great American?” 
To borrow an expression from you young 
people, that question really sent me. After 
some deliberation, I answered, “Jimmy, to 
tell you the truth, I don’t think I am a great 
American.” He turned the answer over in 
his mind and then came up with, “Well, Dad, 
neither do I.” 

The more I reflect on it the more I think 
he was right. All that I am or hope to be, 
and time is running its inexorable course 
for me, I owe to the faith and learning im- 
planted in me in my youth and to the power 
of prayer. Prayer has seen the world through 
dark days, days as dark as those we are now 
going through, if not darker, just as it has 
helped individuals over rough stretches in 
the way of life. Let me take you back 166 
years to a meeting of the group of patriots 
in Philadelphia who were seeking to revise 
the Federal system of government. The 
meetings opened May 14, 1787. 

You remember the history of that situa- 
tion, I am sure. The war with Britain had 
been won, but the situation in America was 
near anarchy. The confederation was falling 
apart. Powerful forces were at work to keep 
the States apart. Geographical distances and 
poor communications made it difficult for 
people of one State to know a great deal about 
another. Northern States wanted to protect 
their industries; the South, having no indus- 
tries, welcomed foreign goods free of tariffs. 
States levied tariffs against one another. 
The American people were strongly opposed 
to Central Government; because they were so 
Jealous of the liberties we hold dear they 
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hesitated to bestow any power on any govern- 
ment—local, State, or Federal. 

Many persons predicted that the 13 States 
would never be joined in union. Right where 
we stand there were many expressions of 
gloom, although race, religion, language, tra- 
dition, and common culture all cried out for 
union, Furthermore, beyond the 13 States 
wás a western empire begging for develop- 
ment. Wise minds brought about the Con- 
stitutional Convention in Philadelphia with 
George Washington, the victorious general 
and popular hero, in the presiding chair. But 
only 6 States were represented the opening 
day. Work went slowly. There was suspicion 
and distrust. Difficulties appeared to be in- 
surmountable. Nothing was done in May and 
little was accomplished in June. 

Finally, on June 28, 1787, 166 years al- 
most to the day we celebrate here, the most 
venerable man in the convention arose—a 
truly great American, perhaps the greatest 
American of them all, Benjamin Franklin. 
This patriot, philosopher, and scientist was 
in his eighties. Listen to his words: 

“Mr. President, the small progress we have 
made after 4 or 5 weeks close attendance and 
continual reasonings with each other—our 
different sentiments on almost every ques- 
tion, several of the last producing as many 
noes as ayes, is me thinks, a melancholy 
proof of the imperfection of human under- 
standing. We, indeed, seem to feel our own 
want of political wisdom, since we have been 
running about in search of it. We have gone 
back to ancient history for models of govern- 
ment, and examined the different forms of 
those republics which, having been formed 
with the seeds of their own dissolution, now 
no longer exist. And we have viewed modern 
states around Europe, but find none of their 
constitutions suitable to our circumstances. 

“In this situation this assembly, groping 
as it were in the dark to find political truth, 
and scarcely able to distinguish it when pre- 
sented to us, how had it happened, sir, that 
we have not hitherto once thought of humbly 
applying to the Father of lights to illumi- 
nate our understandings? In the beginning 
of the contest with Great Britain, when we 
were sensible of danger we had daily prayer 
in this room for the divine protection. Our 
prayers, sir, were heard, and they were gra- 
ciously answered. All of us who were en- 
gaged in the struggle must have observed 
frequent instances of a superintending prov- 
idence in our favor. To that kind of provi- 
dence we owe this happy opportunity of 
consulting in peace on the means of estab- 
lishing our future national felicity. And 
have we now forgotten that powerful friend, 
or do we imagine that we no longer need His 
assistance? I have lived, sir, a long time, 
and the longer I live the more convincing 
proofs I see of this truth—that God governs 
in the affairs of men. And if a sparrow can- 
not fall to the ground without His notice, is 
it probable that an empire can arise without 
His aid? We have been assured, sir, in the 
sacred writings that ‘except the Lord build 
the House they labor in vain that build it.’ 
I firmly believe this; and I also believe that 
without His concurring aid we shall succeed 
in this political building no better than the 
builders of Babel. We shall be divided in our 
little partial local interests; our projects will 
be confounded, and we ourselves shall be- 
come a reproach and a byword down to 
future ages. And what is worse, mankind 
may hereafter from this unfortunate in- 
Stance despair of establishing governments 
by human wisdom and leave it to chance, 
war, and conquest. 

“I therefore beg to move that henceforth 
prayers imploring the assistance of heaven, 
and its blessings upon our deliberations, be 
held in this assembly every morning before 
we proceed to business, and that one or more 
of the clergy of this city be requested to offi- 
ciate in that service.” 

This was the beginning of real work on the 
Constitution, this prayer of Franklin’s, be- 


cause his speech was of itself a prayer. How 
well these men worked under divine guid- 
ance we all know. They built the greatest 
republic the world has known. The draft 
of the Constitution was completed in Sep- 
tember 1787. When the labors of the Con- 
vention were finished and members were 
signing the great document, Franklin 
chanced to look upon the back of Washing- 
ton's chair on which a sun had been painted. 
Franklin seized upon this sun to make a 
prophecy. 

“Painters,” he said “have found it difi- 
cult to distinguish in their art a rising sun 
from a setting sun. I have often in the 
course of this session and the vicissitudes 
of my hopes and fears as to its issue have 
looked at that (sun) behind the President 
without being able to tell whether it was 
rising or setting, but now, at length, I have 
the happiness to know that it is a rising sun 
and not a setting sun.” 

We today know that the sun is still rising. 
We know that its light still shines brighter 
than ever in a darkened world. We know 
that light was enkindled by faith and learn- 
ing. Much of the world is still dark, How- 
ever, in the darkest corner of the darkest 
night in the deepest hell of totalitarianism, 
we know that the light of the faith of our 
Founding Fathers still shines. There can be 
no darkness where a single candle is lit. We 
have two great candles with which to light 
the world today—the faith in liberty that is 
America and the faith in our Lord. 

Most of the world is, indeed, in darkness. 
Nations have sinned and individuals have 
sinned. They have forgotten prayer; they 
have, in fact, forgotten God. False idols 
have been erected; false prophets have been 
honored. Man has deserted liberty and jus- 
tice and human dignity; man has listened 
to the promises of power-hungry men; man 
has exchanged freedom for slavery on sly 
promises of security. Confusion has been 
piled on confusion; fear is piled upon fear. 
Each new conquest of science over matter 
has seemed to increase fear rather than bring 
security. Yet we must never forget that all 
things are not without cause. Everything in 
life has meaning; everything in man’s life is 
related to all that has gone before and all 
that is to come. 

These are trying times. This has been an 
age of splendid achievement. Man began 
seeking divinity in himself. Everything was 
explained in the laboratory. For a time man 
sought faith in evolution, then in science 
and then in progress: Men held that man 
came out of slime and nothing more. Men 
held science had all the answers. Men held 
everything had to be changed in order to be 
better. Now men are holding that faith 
must be put in revolution. They would 
have us make a god of the state and have 
us give all of ourselves and all of our souls 
to the state. 

How pathetic and how credulous are these 
earnest faiths in evolution and progress and 
science and in the state. Man has found 
himself with less time for himself and less 
time for God. Many years ago Louis the 14th 
proclaimed himself the state and men have 
come to laugh at him. In our time one 
who proclaimed himself the state died by 
his own hand in a bomb shelter in Berlin. 
Another was hung by the heels in Milan. 
Still another, more dangerous than either 
of the two who went before died this year in 
Moscow and is rapidly being forgotten. Yes- 
terday his word might have shaken the 
world. Today this spectacular destroyer of 
faith and learning is at last face to face with 
the truth of faith, 

How silly is the proclamation of Hitler, 
Mussolini, and Stalin that each of us is part 
of the state and nothing more. Faith and 
learning in our day is growing though it 
may not seem so. Two great wars in this 
century have not darkened faith. Nor has 
the atomic age. Man has loosed a force that 
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has placed him on the abyss of chaos, but 
faith and learning can still give him the 
serenity of soul that would keep him from 
destroying the world by fire. The no less 
explosive danger of communism with its 
chain reaction of materialism, frightening 
as it may be, cannot prevail against faith and 
learning. 

We must remember, too, that Communists 
are not the revolutionaries. They are the 
believers of brutal power which goes back to 
the days of man’s darkness, when the earth 
knew not faith and had no learning. Then 
man knew only tyranny. The materialists 
of communism would turn back the clock 
to those days. We who believe in liberty, 
freedom, and the dignity of man are the 
revolutionaries, Historically, the philosophy 
of faith and learning is newer than the dark- 
ness of communism. À 

Revelation and teaching—faith and learn- 
ing—have turned the path of mankind from 
the downward path of brutish darkness to 
sunlit paths of belief and civilization. All of 
you will go from here seeking more educa- 
tion. You will become a growing part of 
the light, a growing part of faith. Each 
generation likes to think that it is living 
on the edge of disaster, that the precious fire 
of faith and reason would go out if each 
generation did not cherish it in its breast. 
This is so, of course. However, no genera- 
tion has put out that fire by suicide and 
I am confident no generation will. There 
have been orgies of mass murder and de- 
struction before. We can hope that they will 
never come again even though we know 
that we are living in a state of almost per- 
petual war and almost perpetual fear. 

I never have taken a gloomy view of the 
future. Now when the future is closer to 
me as I near the time of the great answer, 
I cannot take a gloomy attitude toward the 
outcome of these critical and perilous years. 
I do rot have the slightest shadow of doubt 
that your generation will see the end of 
the whole sordid corruption and repulsive 
failacy of the police state. True, I confess 
my generation has not done too well by 
yours. We have given you the aftermath 
of terrible wars, we have saddled you with 
heavy debts, and the headaches of tangled 
thoughts and false beliefs. Yet I am sure 
you will find it in your hearts not only to 
forgive us but to be merciful and to say that 
we contributed to the solution you will find. 

Furthermore, I am confident that you will 
find the answer in faith, faith which is 
growing in our time. Faith is on the march, 
It has triumphed over the false beliefs and 
false dogmas of the ages of evolution, ma- 
chines, and tyranny. False beliefs die but 
faith endures forever. All the arrogance of 
totalitarians and the rantings of the scoffers 
and the intellectual posterings of men in- 
toxicated with their own minds have not 
darkened faith. The faith of our fathers 
goes hand in hand with learning. The ter- 
rors of our time have not dimmed faith, 
Faith is growing. It has gained strength 
by the very rationalism which would chal- 
lenge and destroy it. It has grown because 
it is the truth. 

It seems to me a good thing that man 
should have gone through the trials of the 
past. In the return of the mind from evolu- 
tion and materialism, we can be sure there 
will be no straying in the future. That is 
what I mean when I say faith is growing. 
Tortuous doubts are being resolved. In your 
time man will learn not to doubt himself 
and his God again. 

Meantime, nothing you graduates can pos- 
sibly do will enrich yourselves more or hasten 
the triumph of faith or make a better con- 
tribution to your country or to your fellow 
men than to proclaim and demonstrate the 
faith and learning you have gathered here 
throughout your lives. Let each of you be 
living candles to bring such light to the 
darkened world, 
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Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. GEORGE D. O’BRIEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 24, 1953 


Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include an editorial from the 
Washington Daily News as follows: 

If we were a Korean, we would be parad- 
ing the streets of Seoul singing the praises 
of President Syngman Rhee. 

The old man may be obstinate and vision- 
ary, and some people say his impulsive act 
may have upset the pending truce—though 
we doubt that. Anyhow, he was right accord- 
ing to his lights and in these times of timid- 
ity in high places it is heartwarming to see 
a man in his position with the courage to 
stand up for his convictions. 

Sir Winston Churchill told the British 
Parliament he was both shocked and grieved 
to learn that President Rhee had ordered the 
release of 25,000 North Koreans whose ulti- 
mate disposition was to have been decided by 
a United Nations commission of “neutrals.” 

Had their positions been reversed, we would 
like to think that Sir Winston would have 
done the same thing. 

These prisoners were Dr. Rhee's people, 
guarded by his soldiers, in prison on Korean 
soil. Rather than leave their fate to a com- 
mission of foreigners which he regarded as 
unfriendly, he turned them loose to rejoin 
their fellow countrymen. What patriotic 
Korean will condemn that action? 

These are times when men must stand up 
and be counted, or stand aside as appease- 
ment joins hands with evil. Syngman Rhee 
has taken his stand, without apologies. On 
the other side of the world, in East Berlin 
and other parts of Eastern Germany, other 
brave and obstinate men have taken a stand 
against the Soviet dictatorship. It may be 
only for a day, but it is a glorious day. 
When freemen are willing to die for their 
convictions, freedom will survive. 

If the Communists want a truce, the re- 
lease of the Pow's will not stop a truce. 
Indeed, what is happening in East Germany 
may be even more influential in promoting 
a cease-fire in Korea, 

The United States had gone as far as it 
could go in this war as an agent of the 
United Nations. We had the choice of set- 
tling with the Reds on a basis acceptable to 
our principal associates, or of fighting on 
alone, supported only by the South Koreans. 
We chose to settle, and having entered into 
a solemn compact with the enemy we must 
see it through, if the Reds demonstrate that 
they are proceeding in good faith. 

But the South Koreans did not accept 
this agreement and do not feel bound by it. 
This has brought friends into conflict with 
friends. 

Thus when Korean prisoners in a camp 
guarded by United States Marines attempted 
to overpower their guards and join their 
comrades on the outside the Marines in 
carrying out their orders were forced to fire 
upon them, and an undertermined number 
of Koreans have been killed. This is a real 
tragedy. The Koreans are not to be con- 
demned for attempting to escape from the 
months of imprisonment confronting them. 
But our troops, under orders to prevent 
their escape, had no choice but to fire upon 
them when that became necessary. 

It is a confusing situation. If two wrongs 
do not make a right, cannot it also be said 
that two rights in conflict do not make a 
wrong? 


Meanwhile our allies who are so quick to 
condemn should be reminded that had they 
been as free with their troops as they have 
been with advice and criticism, Koreans 
might not have been needed to guard 
Koreans, and this situation might have been 
avoided. 


Commencement Address by Hon. Frank 
Carlson, of Kansas, at Springfield Col- 
lege, Springfield, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1953 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on June 
14 our colleague, the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. CARL Sox], delivered a very 
wonderful commencement address at 
Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


This is a great day in a great educational 
institution. It marks the first commence- 
ment of the latest of your distinguished 
presidents. 

I would be remiss if I did not indicate 
to you that my association with you today 
is my own modest tribute to the man whom 
you have chosen to lead you in the years 
ahead. : 

Donald Stone and I have been associated 
together in the Government and in inter- 
national Christian leadership for many years. 
I have come to know him and love him as 
a statesman on a world scale. His has been 
one of the clearest voices in our Nation 
today calling attention to the far too often 
overlooked fact that the battle for the loyal- 
ties of men the world over is to be won not 
primarily in military terms, not primarily in 
economic strength, but in the things of the 
spirit, in those ideals for which men are 
ready to fight and die, and also to live. 

It is to the glory of your college that you 
have historically thought of these ideals in 
terms of our Christian faith, in terms of the 
message of good will and strength and ful- 
fillment which Jesus of Nazareth has brought 
to all men. In His freedom, in His spirit of 
dedication, in the magnetism of His life and 
of the lives inspired by Him will America and 
the other free nations survive and conquer, 

From the very beginning your school has 
occupied a unique place in American higher 
education. With single-mindedness you have 
devoted yourselves to the training of those 
who would lead youth in strength, in intel- 
lect, in character, and in spirit. The lure 
of the easy and the spectacular has not de- 
flected you from this course. In the single- 
mindedness of your past lies the foundation 
for the single-mindedness of your future. 
You have chosen well the man who will give 
you the leadership for the old task in the 
new age, who will know how to adapt your 
ideals to the needs of this age without dilut- 
ing them or deviating therefrom. 

But enough of this, It is to you, the grad- 
uates of 1953, that I am primarily to speak. 
To you, and of you. 

There came a time in World War I in 
which Russia was collapsing and in which 
the Western Allies were becoming warweary. 
The Germans had made further advances 
and there was general discouragement rising 
in some quarters almost to despair. It was 
true that America had entered the war, but 
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thus far no troops had come. Then there 
came that historic and glorious day in which 
the first contingent of the American troops 
marched down the Champs Elysées in Paris, 
They were young and vigorous and strong. 
The streets were jammed and the shouts 
went up, and the thing that everyone was 
shouting was “fresh troops, fresh troops.” 
Out of the warweariness and despair a new 
hope was born. Men took courage again and 
went forward in a united front to victory. 

You are the fresh troops. We of the older 
generation are too prone to yield to confusion 
and discouragement. Yet, facing you today 
as I do, I take courage from you. I take 
courage from your strength, your idealism, 
your fresh approach, your candor, your 
hatred of anything that is shoddy, your 
courage. It is you who bring encouragement 
to us to fight on in those fields in which 
we have too soon become weary and too soon 
become discouraged. I have no sympathy 
for those who say there is no future for 
young people. 

My central theme today is that knowl- 
edge is not enough. At least, the faculty 
here will remember those years in which 
the triumphs of man’s intellect led man to 
suppose that out of these triumphs would 
come a kind of secular millenium. Man in 
his conceit far too often relegated religion 
to an incidental roll—something to be tol- 
erated possibly, but not to be taken too 
seriously. In the extreme expression of this 
point of view, some of our so-called intel- 
lectuals went so far as to hold that religion 
was irrelevant to an age which had succeeded 
in pushing the frontiers of knowledge far 
beyond those of any previous generation. 
To this point of view we applied the term 
“positivism.” 

Today the situation has changed, and 
changed drastically. It is not merely that 
scientists have learned humility; it is rather 
that they have learned also that there are 
whole spheres of human experience largely 
outside their field which have the real clue 
to man’s ability to live together. x 

If you will briefly run over with me some 
of the great scientific achievements of the 
last 50 years, you will see what I mean. We 
have split the atom, but its principal use 
has been in the annihilation of men. All its 
great potential uses for freeing man from 
the burden of labor, its possibilities in the 
feld of medicine; these lie largely unrealized, 
while we devote a hundred or a thousand 
times the effort to perfecting its destructive 
capacity. 

I do not say that we are wrong in doing 
this. I say only that the achievements of 
science in this field of nuclear physics are 
themselves neither good nor evil. Their 
good or their evil possibilities for mankind 
lie basically in the field of the motives of 
those who possess them. Science itself has 
no answer to this field of motive. Only in 
philosophy and religion can an adequate 
answer be found. 

May I call your attention to the similar 
discoveries of psychology in the area of the 
influencing of the minds of men. Far from 
emancipating man from his prejudices, these 
discoveries have found their principal appli- 
cation in recent years in the exploitation of 
men and their mental enslavement. Ways of 
terror and deceptions are the very elements 
that our enemies use in psychological warfare, 
and these have a scientific basis. No, knowl- 
edge is not enough, not even in the field of 
psychology. Once again motive is what really 
matters, and once again I say that motive is 
the sphere of religion and philosophy. 

Thus, I might run over the whole gamut 
of the great inventions and discoveries of re- 
cent decades. With many, and perhaps with 
the majority of them, I could demonstrate 
to you how they could be used equally well 
for evil as for good. For example, in the 
field of government, I have a friend who for- 
merly taught political science who once 
commented to me that he was never sure 
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when he taught politics and municipal gov- 
ernment, whether he was turning out munic- 
ipal reformers or city bosses of the worst 
type. The same subject matter would serve 
for either. I say knowledge is not enough. 

How drastically we have changed in an- 
other respect may perhaps be indicated if 
I read you a striking clipping which I recent- 
ly discovered. 

In 1923, a very important meeting was held 
in the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago. 
Attending this meeting were 10 of the world’s 
most successful financiers. Those present 
were: The president of the largest independ- 
ent steel company; the president of the Na- 
tional City Bank; the president of the largest 
utility company; the president of the largest 
gas company; the greatest wheat speculator; 
the president of the New York Stock Ex- 
change; a member of the President’s Cabinet; 
the greatest “bear” in Wall Street; the presi- 
dent of the Bank of International Settle- 
ments, 

Certainly we must admit that here were 
gathered a group of the world’s most suc- 
cessful men. At least, men who had found 
the secret of making money. Twenty-eight 
years later, let's see where these men are: 

The president of the largest independent 
steel company—Charles Schwab—died a 
bankrupt and lived on borrowed money for 
5 years before death. 

The head of the National City Bank— 
Nicholas Parnissai—died insane. 

The president of the greatest utility com- 
pany—Samuel Insull—died a fugitive from 
justice, and penniless in a foreign land. 

The president of the largest gas company— 
Howard Hopson—is now insane. 

The greatest wheat speculator—Arthur 
Cutten—died abroad, insolvent. 

The president of the New York Stock Ex- 
change—Richard Whitney—was recently re- 
leased from Sing Sing Penitentiary. 

The member of the President's Cabinet 
Albert Fall—was pardoned from prison so 
he could die at home. 

The greatest “bear” of Wall Street—Jesse 
Livermore—died a suicide. 

The president of the Bank of International 
Settlements—Leon Fraser—died a suicide. 

All of these men learned well the art of 
making money, but not one of them learned 
how to live. Surely in these perilous times, 
it is food for thought. 

Do you remember a very old word of wis- 
dom “the things that are seen are tem- 
poral, the things that are not seen are 
eternal.” 

Again speaking of my own field of govern- 
ment, I have seen many changes over the 
years. For better or worse, I have seen 
government grow enormously in size and in 
scope of its activity. 

Some of the things that we do today 
through government would make whirling 
dervishes out of our dead grandparents! I 
am bound to confess that some of them 
would at least make me turn half-way over, 
were I dead today. But let this pass. For 
better or worse, we are living in a day of 
big government. Collectively we have de- 
cided to do many things which previously 
were left for individuals or not done at all. 
The size of our Defense Establishment alone 
staggers our imagination. One in six of all 
the employed persons in the United States 
are now working for the Government—Fed- 
eral, State, or local. 

As chairman of the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee of the Senate I have an 
unusual opportunity to see the problems 
created by big government. The problem of 
personnel is very near the heart of what 
we face. What type of person shall be re- 
cruited? What does Government experience 
do to a person? What are the dangers? 
What are the possibilities? 

The past 2 or 3 decades have witnessed an 
enormous advance in the knowledge of pub- 
lic administration. Techniques of Govern- 
ment accounting have been perfected. 


Methods of testing achievement have been 
developed by the Civil Service Commission 
and others. An elaborate system of per. 
formance ratings has evolved designed to 
promote precision of supervision, and to 
stimulate the employee to better efforts. 
Professional associations have been organ- 
ized in profusion, and the leaders in the 
various branches of Government service 
gather once a year, or oftener, and read 
papers to each other designed to develop 
their professional attitudes and skills. 

All this is to the good, and the advances 


thereby have been enormous; but here too, 


knowledge is not enough. Once again the 
decisive role is played by motive. You, as 
well as I, have been deeply disturbed at the 
evidences of betrayal of public trust which 
have been in the press over the last 2 or 3 
years. 

To the everlasting credit of the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the permanent career offi- 
cials of the Federal Government, few of 
them have figured in the scandals. Yet the 
extent of the scandals makes clear that there 
is a cancer at the heart of America, a can- 
cer which would claim that knowledge and 
position and power are to be sought for per- 
sonal and selfish ends. 

I do not speak here of the legendary bu- 
reaucrat with his alleged redtape, delay, 
and casualness on the job. Frankly I have 
met very few of this type. I would much 
prefer to speak of the many, many Federal 
employees whom I have known, who have 
brought to their work not merely knowledge 
but spirit, who see their work as a great call- 
ing of public service, which indeed it is. 
Among them are not a few who have found 
themselves inspired by that great ideal of 
public service laid down by Jesus himself— 
He that is greatest among you, let him be 
the servant of all. They have the heart of 
the answer, and the answer is a matter of 
motive more than of skill or knowledge. 

What I would say today has a direct appli- 
cation to you who are being graduated. It 
is, very simply, that knowledge is not 
enough in your field also. I assume that 
the college has done its work well in the 
formal side of your training. You are prob- 
ably masters of all the techniques of gym- 
nastics. You have a rich store of games and 
group activities at your disposal, with which 
you will keep your clientele beneficially oc- 
cupied. You have mastered the theory of 
group psychology and have a full under- 
standing of the role of the subsconscious in 
individual behavior. 

No doubt you have taken the prescribed 
number of hours in teaching methods, and 
have served your term in practice teaching. 
All of these things are essential, and not 
for 1 minute would I underrate them. 
Nor would I underrate those other courses 
which have been included in your cur- 
riculum which have widened your horizons 
in world affairs, which have brought you 
in touch with the great things which have 
been written and thought down through 
history, or the course which has given you 
insights into the language and literature of 
peoples other than your own, or which have 
opened up to you the wonders of science. 

These are knowledge, and knowledge is 
power—a prerequisite to effectiveness. But 
is it really enough? Has not your college 
stood for something above and beyond these 
things? Something on the sphere of the 
spirit? Perhaps this additional element has 
found its expression in some course in the 
curriculum, but most of all it probably has 
shown itself in the character and regard for 
you of those teachers whom you will most 
remember as the years have passed. Some 
of it lingers in the buildings and the atmos- 
phere of this place with its long traditions; 
some you have seen in its alumni who have 
served their country well. A little from each 
of these has entered into you, and now the 
time has come for you yourselves to show 
that you believe with all your heart that 
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knowledge is not enough. What is this 
“more than”? 

The answer is not altogether simple. I 
would pose it in terms of a few questions. 

The first of these, “Do you recognize the 
obligations implicit in your life work?“ 

In one sense, in all honorable occupations 
there is an obligation to serve. This applies 
to the man who bakes bread, to the woman 
who makes a home, to the laborer who digs 
a ditch, to the soldier who fights in Korea. 
But your occupation belongs to a very select 
group. 

You are dealing directly with people. Your 
end product is not the loaf of bread or the 
ditch or the hill conquered. Nor is your 
end product only the healthy body that may 
come out of the exercise or the games. It 
lies much more in the ultimate attitudes 
and ideals of those whom you teach. These 
transcend the victory on the athletic field 
or the precision in gymnastics or the ex- 
aminations passed. Your obligation is first 
and foremost to persons, to those whom 
Providence will have given you for a brief 
span and on whom you can make your mark, 

Here your profession is a calling in the 
deepest sense of the word. In the deep 
reaches of your own heart, have you faced 
your God and has he told you this is what 
He has for you to do; and have you an- 
swered, “Here am I, send me“? 

A job is something to do for the money 
involved. An occupation perhaps adds the 
element of interest to it. A profession sets 
standards of achievement that transcend 
monetary reward. But a calling—that is 
something very much greater. A calling is 
a profession, an occupation, and a job, but 
it is more than any of these. It has in it 
something of the element of destiny, the 
destiny that a man feels when he is living 
out the man he was meant to be. 

Do you or will you love your students? 
I use the term “love” as it is used in the 
great 13th chapter of First Corinthians. 

Do you wish them well? Are they persons 
or personalities to you? Is there something 
from you that is outgoing toward them? 
Would you sacrifice for them? All this is in 
the term as Paul used it. The love that suf- 
fereth long and is kind, the love that en- 
vieth not. It will mean that as you look at 
your students, the picture will come to you 
of what they can become, and that picture 
will be a deeper and more meaningful pic- 
ture to you even than what they are, and you 
will pray God that you will be an instrument 
in helping them become what they are meant 
to be. 

In this day and age far too many teachers 
and group leaders and coaches ask, and, of 
course, answer the question, “Why should 
I not have the so-called fun of life and in- 
dulge myself in the social practices and per- 
sonal habits which prevail in society in gen- 
eral? Have I not a right to live my own 
life?” 

I will not make a list of these social prac- 
tices for you. I think you know what they 
are. In your own terms, they will at least 
include those habits which you would ask 
a team to forego in the interest of physical 
fitness. And so I ask you this, are you ready 
in your own conduct to make such sacrifices 
as may be necessary to strengthen those 
upon whom you will inevitably have in- 
fluence? 

That many in your professions may have 
answered this today in the negative is all 
the more reason why I hope that you will 
answer it in the affirmative, and will turn 
your profession into a calling. 

is this a sacrifice? If it is, it is a happy 
one, as you see more and more young men 
and women growing up with the ideal of 
100-percent fitness, physically, mentally, and 
morally. This is the ideal to be caught, 
much more than to be taught. 

Here in a simple, concise, and direct fash- 
ion is a profound truth expressed. Most of 
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you will have youth at its most impres- 
sional age. Those of you who are in physi- 
cal education, coaching, or group leader- 
ship will stand among these boys and girls 
for an ideal. You have something that they 
want, and want badly. You will be able to 
give them athletic skill, physical strength, 
group leadership, team play, and all those 
other elements which virtually without ex- 
ception the age groups with which you deal 
want and want passionately. 

A student of high-school age may resist a 
teacher of mathematics, he may resent the 
emphasis upon grammar, he may fight shy 
of the laboratory of science—but physical 
fitness and success in games, these are other 
things again. I urge you, therefore, to go 
the whole way here insofar as your own be- 
liefs and ideals will allow you. 

We in America have seen fit to separate 
church and state. But we cannot separate 
the contagion which flows from those men 
and women who are dedicated to religious 
faith at its highest and best. 

Time was when we viewed the spreading 
of religious faith as primarily the specialized 
concern, and virtually the concern only of 
the clergy. We made a step forward when 
we included the teacher and the physician 
as instruments to carry out a religious faith. 

Today more and more we are having the 
insight as to the religious role of the lay- 
men everywhere in national life. I do not 
mean that one of his functions is not ta 
support the church and to support organized 
religion. Yet important though this func- 
tion is, to my mind it yields primacy to the 
greater function of living as Christ would 
have him live in the occupation and the 
situation to which he finds himself called. 

The function of a Christian who is a lawyer 
is to be the kind of lawyer that Christ would 
be were that His field. The function of a 
laborer is similarly to be a Christian laborer. 
So in this deep and profound sense you are 
Christian laymen in your life occupations, 
You are the arm of Christ. You are His 
eyes. You are His tongue. You are His feet. 
You are His brain. You are His heart. In 
your particular situation and with your 
particular task to fulfill, Christ has no one 
but you to serve in His stead. This I charge 
you so to do, and with St. Paul you may say 
at the end of it all, “I have fought a good 
fight, I have finished my course, I have kept 
the faith.” 

I return to the theme which has been 
running through these brief remarks— 
knowledge is not enough, skilled though you 
may be in the formal side of the profession 
which you have chosen. This is not enough. 
More than this is asked of you. This more 
is a dedication of yourself to those with 
whom you deal. Less than this you dare not 
do, if you would keep the faith. 

Finally, I urge you to take a wide view 
of the world today—a view which has come 
home to me with peculiar impact in these 
later years. 

Do you believe—as I believe—that the key 
to this world in all its troubles lies in the 
field of the spirit, and that your best answer 
of all time has been given by Him whom we 
call Master? 

I do not want to argue this with you on 
theological grounds. Many of you may be 
of different faiths. Yet this I want to sub- 
mit to you, that of all the answers which 
have been given down through the ages to 
the age-old problems of what man is meant 
to be and of what God is like, the answer 
given by Jesus of Nazareth is unexcelled. 
So long as that is so, that is good enough 
for me, and I will follow Him. 

If you survey this world as I have surveyed 
it; as you see the extent to which the vast 
knowledge of science, the knowledge of 
chemistry, of physics, of psychology and of 
economics, is used and used continually to 
enslave men, to terrorize men, to exploit 
them, to kill them; will you not agree with 


me that knowledge by itself is too dangerous 
@ weapon to allow loose in the world? 

With it must go something powerful in 
the field of motive, something that will as- 
sure that such knowledge, tremendous and 
far-reaching and marvelous as it is, shall be 
used in government, and in industry, in 
international affairs, in society in general for 
the welfare of mankind. 

Inexorably we are forced back to the con- 
clusion that only in the field of motivation, 
and in that field of motivation only religion 
is an adequate answer to the crises which 
an expanded knowledge has brought us. 
If that be true, it is for you and me not to be 
on the defensive any longer as to our faith. 
Vigorously, relentlessly, happily, we must 
take the offensive without fear, without 
shame, without apology. We must proclaim 
our faith and live it. 

To us and to those who believe as we do is 


-given the supreme task of building the King- 


dom of God among the free. 


Address of Brig. Gen. James W. McCauley 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 16, 1953 


Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the ad- 
dress recently delivered by Brig. Gen, 
James W. McCauley, commanding gen- 
eral, 32d Air Division, at a meeting of 
the Advertising Men's Post, No. 209, 
American Legion. General McCauley 
now commands the 26th Air Division, 
charged with the defense of the major 
metropolitan centers, including New 
York City. Iam sure you will agree that 
the topic is timely and that it is well 
covered in this article: 

I appreciate the opportunity to meet with 
you today, particularly so when accompanied 
by the thought you are representative of that 
group which has contributed most to our 
national security and which continues to 
support to the fullest, the present national 
defense effort. 

For the next 15 minutes, I will present a 
brief summary of the air defense program of 
our security effort and some of the activities 
of the Air Force relative thereto. 

The air defense of the United States is a 
responsibility of the United States Air Force, 
with other military services and civilian 
agencies participating as are needed. 

The necessity for a comprehensive air de- 
fense program stems from the fact that only 
7 years after we fought the most destructive 
war in history, we find ourselves face to face 
with an unfriendly Russia, whose leaders be- 
lieve that the free world, led by the United 
States and its religious ideals, must be 
crushed if their ideology is to eventually 
triumph, 

Stalin was ruthless and determined, but 
hardly reckless, in his pursuit of world domi- 
nation. The present leaders were hand- 
picked and it is as yet problematical whether 
they will continue his basic policies of ag- 
gression. 

It appears, however, that the old trick of 
aggressive feints, alternating with peace of- 
fensives, is being perpetuated by Malenkov. 
At the moment, the Kremlin is resorting to a 
“peace offensive.” Malenkov's inaugural 
speech implied a desire to sit down with the 
West to find a cold war solution, the cancel- 
ation of a long-standing blockade of the 
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Berlin-West highway, and a more concilia- 
tory tone in propaganda mediums. 

At the same time, however, the Soviet con- 
tinues their strong military buildup at a 
rate five times that of the United States. 
Herein lies the threat against which we must 
continue to prepare all of our material and 
spiritual resources. 

The enormity of this threat will never be 
met by policies previously adopted by this 
country in its past wars. We can no longer 
defend ourselves by short, costly bursts of 
mobilization, followed by equally fast dis- 
armament after accomplishment of the im- 
mediate objective. All evidence indicates 
that this struggle now in progress between 
the United States and the Soviet will con- 
tinue for many years to come, during which 
time any failure on our part to maintain 
proper vigilance might well result in ulti- 
mate defeat. 

In search for a satisfactory answer to our 
problem, let us first examine the military 
power behind the Communist front, its 
strength remaining the sum of its war sus- 
taining resources and its military forces in 
being. 

Because of unlimited resources, manpower, 
and material, the Soviet today is potentially 
the strongest nation in the world. Its mili- 
tary strength in being consists of five major 
elements; namely, the home air defense 
force, the tactical air armies, the Soviet 
ground force, the U-boat fleet, and the Soviet 
long-range air force. 

The Soviet long-range air force consists 
of about 1,000 bombers of the type similar 
to our own B-29. From bases in northeast 
Siberia or from the Murmansk area, they 
are capable of launching sustained attacks 
on any city in the United States—not to 
mention the capability of the U-boat fleet 
concurrently standing off shore and launch- 
ing guided missiles with atomic warheads. 

Our experts believe the present Soviet air 
strength constitutes the planned air goal 
and that the program now is one of modern- 
ization, I. e., conversion to jet power, atomic 
armament, and all weather capabilities. 

To comprehend the full import of this 
threat, one must recognize the changes in 
the concept of air warfare since World War 
II against Germany. In order to accomplish 
the destruction of selected targets, repeated 
raids were required employing hundreds of 
bombers enmass, with hundreds of fighters 
in escort. 

To defend against this sort of effort is 
relatively simple, i. e., from the standpoint 
of detecting and tracking the bombing 
formation. The Germans failed to stop our 
bombers, however, because they refused to 
recognize the potential of airpower and had 
not therefore produced a sufficient number 
of fighter aircraft for defense against it. 

Modern strategy will dictate the employ- 
ment of single bombers, or at most, small 
flights which will operate at altitudes and 
under weather conditions most difficult for 
the air defender. These small flights will 
have the destructive equivalent of the World 
War II mass raids and will be much more dif- 
ficult to search out and destroy before reach- 
ing the ultimate target. As a reminder, the 
Japanese detection system saw or heard the 
aircraft which released the bombs against 
Nagasaki and Hiroshima. This change in 
air tactics is made possible by the advent 
of the atom bomb, the destructive power 
of which is 2500 times that of the block- 
busters used against Germany. 

In light of these facts then, I do not think 
anyone here will hesitate long in selecting 
from the Soviet military strength the long- 
range air force, with its atomic bombs, as 
the element that poses a direct and imme- 
diate threat to the security of the United 
States, and toward which threat we must di- 
rect our major effort. 

To counter this threat, our Air Force has 
organized three fighting commands, namely, 
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the tactical alr command, whose primary mis- 
sion is that of support of ground efforts such 
as the Korean action; the Strategic Air Com- 
mand, whose primary mission is the in-deep 
destruction of the war-making resources of 
the enemy; and the Air Defense Command, 
the mission of which is stated simply as fol- 
lows: to detect, identify, intercept, and de- 
stroy all hostile aircraft which may penetrate 
the area over the continental United States. 

My following remarks are confined pri- 
marily to the Air Defense Command; how- 
ever, in passing, I will point out that there is 
no doubt in my mind that the only thing in 
the world the Kremlin fears today is the 
atomic bombing capabilities of our strategic 
Air Command, and which fact constitutes 
our greatest instrument for peace at the 
moment. 

In line with this thought, I quote Mr. Win- 
ston Churchill, who said: “Nothing stands 
between Europe and complete subjugation 
to Communist tyranny but the atomic bombs 
in American possession.” On another occa- 
sion he said: “It is certain that Europe would 
have been communized and London under 
bombardment some time ago but for the de- 
terrent of the atomic bomb in the hands of 
the United States.” 

The fact that the Soviet Union is now in 
possession of the atomic bomb and that it is 
now in the process of training its long-range 
striking air arm, has forced our Chief of Staff 
to effect an immediate strengthening of our 
air defenses. 

Accordingly, our Alr Defense Command has 
now been expanded to include three major 
defense forces: The western, the central 
and the eastern. The Eastern Air Defense 
Force, in which all of us here today are mu- 
tually interested, has New York City as one 
of its primary areas of air defense responsi- 
bility. 

‘These defense forces comprise many units, 
relatively small, scattered along the north- 
ern perimeter and throughout the northern 
areas of the United States. In strategically 
located defense positions, radar stations, 
antiaircraft artillery units, fighter squadron 
and ground observer posts are all tied to- 
gether under control centers to form one of 
the best and most complex defense systems 
ever devised by any country. 

This defense system operates on a round- 
the-clock, 24-hour-a-day schedule. Pilots 
at fighter airdromes are ready for immediate 
take-off, officers and airmen sit before radar- 
scopes scanning all possible attack routes, 
and weather people continuously study the 
weather to assure an awareness of conditions 
most suitable to an enemy air effort. 

Fighter aircraft employed in the defense 
mission now coming off the production line 
are the best yet conceived by technologists. 
These aircraft can easily exceed the speed of 
sound, being powered with jet engines which 
develop 10,000 to 15,000 horsepower or thrust, 
as compared to the maximum of 4,000 horse- 
power developed by piston engines, The 
only limitations to greater speeds are those 
imposed by the limits of physical endurance 
of the human being, which problem even- 
tually may be solved, of course, by the em- 
ployment of pilotless missiles. 

Armaments of these aircraft include large 
numbers of rockets fired automatically when 
in proper range, any one of which has the 
potential to destroy one bomber of any type. 

The thousands of other young people par- 
ticipating in the air-defense mission will no 
doubt demonstrate the same degree of loyalty 
to their country when and if called upon to 
do so. 

In speaking of the personnel who make 
up our defense structure, I refer to those 
men and women, some of whom have made 
it their life’s work to serve their country 
in this capacity; others are members of the 
National Guard or the Reserve Corps, who 
have been called to active duty, to help pro- 
tect this Nation during the present emer- 


gency; others have been called to service 
under the Selective Service Act; and still 
others voluntarily enlist in some branch of 
the defense structure and return to civilian 
occupations after a reasonable and honor- 
able tour of duty. 

Many of these airmen are teenagers. 
Some are older and have wives and children, 
They come from all walks of life and from 
all areas—north, south, east, and west—and 
are of all races, all creeds, and all colors— 
young men and women whose average age is 
less than 20 years. 

In addition to the strictly military per- 
sonnel, thousands of civilian volunteers are 
serving in the ground observer corps—an 
activity conceived by the Chief of the Air 
Force to plug up the holes in the radar- 
detection system. The reporting and track- 
ing of low-flying aircraft by volunteers sup- 
plements the electronic pickup on the radar 
net which sometimes falls to detect low- 
flying planes. 

The ground observer corps, however, is 
completely effective only when all projected 
posts throughout the 39 programed States 
are fully manned. Unfortunately, a suffi- 
cient number have not as yet volunteered 
their services; consequently, there presently 
exist holes in the warning system through 
which enemy aircraft could pass undetect- 
ed—any one of which has the power to de- 
stroy a city. 

Although it is one of the marvels of Amer- 
can history that this country has never lost 
a war irrespective of our lack of preparedness 
at the beginning, this shortage of civilian 
volunteers is of considerable concern to our 
defense chiefs, who believe that when deal- 
ing with the Soviet, there can be no weak- 
nesses at any point. 

Even at best, a well-trained and well- 
equipped air defense force under the most 
favorable conditions, will be successful in 
destroying only 30 to 40 percent of an attack- 
ing force before it reaches its targets—com- 
plete defense for our cities being possible 
only after our Strategic Air Command has 
succeeded in destroying the Soviet long- 
range air force at its basis of operations. 

In closing, I emphasize the fact that in 
addition to our material efforts, our spiritual 
defenses are being strengthened as well, and 
as a result there is a growing consciousness 
among our leaders that our religious ideals 
may well be our greatest source of power in 
dealing with the Kremlin, and therein may 
= lie the hope for the future of our coun- 

v. 

Both materially and spiritually, we of the 
Air Force are convinced that we are building 
a wall of air defense for this country, and 
that this wall is steadily growing, with the 
men and women who are building their 
careers in the United States Air Force, 


Foreign Trade 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1953 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an ad- 
dress by Richard H. Anthony, secretary, 
the American Tariff League, Inc., at the 
annual meeting of the Fountain Pen and 
Mechanical Pencil Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation on June 18, 1953: 

Once again the tariff is getting an airing 
in the Halls of Congress and in the press. 
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The United States has had a national tariff 
policy since 1789 when the first tariff act 
was passed. Since then all of the contro- 
versy has been on how much tariff or what 
kinds of tariff we want. There never has 
been an out-an-out fight over whether we 
should or should not have any tariffs at all. 

Where, as a nation, do we stand today on 
the tariff? Frankly, I don’t know. How- 
ever, in my ignorance, I am in good company, 
because the Government appears not to know 
where we stand. 

We seem to be running a zigzag course. 
Injury to agriculture from imports seems to 
call for aremedy. Injury to industry seems 
not to call for one. You get that impres- 
sion from the President's recent actions 
carrying out Tariff Commission recommen- 
dations to place quotas on certain agricul- 
tural products, but refusing to carry out the 
Commission’s recommendations for duty in- 
creases on certain manufactured products, 

The President has appointed to one of the 
vacancies on the Tariff Commission an out- 
spoken protectionist. Yet the President has 
told Congress, and has indicated by his ac- 
tions, that he wants complete freedom to 
reject Tarif Commission recommendations 
to raise rates of duty. 

The reason for such seemingly contradic- 
tory moves is that the President is hoping to 
reconcile two divergent points of views. Not 
only do they divide the public, the press, the 
political parties, the Congress, and many 
groups—perhaps even your association—but 
they appear to divide the President himself. 

The President seems to be motivated by an 
underlying wish for free-trade conditions, 
not only as an economic goal, but also be- 
cause he believes—erroneously, I think—that 
elimination of trade controls might reduce 
one source of irritation in international af- 
fairs. On the other hand, the President is 
also a champion of a strong America, and he 
knows that a tariff policy is necessary to 
maintain the diversification which is a hall- 
mark of our economy and which he recognizes 
as a particularly important element of na- 
tional security. 

In seeking a middle ground on the tariff 
question, the President thus appears inde- 
cisive. It is better that he remain indecisive, 
in my opinion, because the tariff is not a 
question of national policy that can be set- 
tied on principle once and forever. It is a 
series of little problems, each composed of 
variables that change from time to time. 
The national interest may be served best by 
settling each such problem one way today, 
another way tomorrow. In other words, we 
need a flexible tariff policy, not a completely 
protariff or antitariff policy. 

This dilemma, which faces anyone who 
looks objectively at the tariff question, was 
well expressed at a meeting I attended last 
winter. One of the speakers was Seymour 
Harris, a Harvard economics professor. Eco- 
nomics professors, as a rule, are antitariff, at 
least on theoretical grounds, and Professor 
Harris has generally been on the side of freer 
trade. At the meeting Professor Harris said: 

“T happen to have been chairman of a com- 
mittee appointed by the New England gov- 
ernments to study the textile industry in 
New England, which has been having its 
troubles, and one of the things we discussed 
in this committee was why not increase tar- 
iffs for textile people because we are being 
inundated with European, Japanese, etc., 
goods? And when I gave the usual econ- 
omist’s answer, the textile man on the com- 
mittee said, But if we do lower our tariffs 
we are going to take a beating.“ And that is 
the situation you have when you begin to 
reduce tariffs; there are various industries 
that would be affected seriously.” 

Last fall the free traders had a field day in 
the daily and periodical press. After hearing 
their side you might have supposed that we 
should abolish all our tariffs right away or 
hang our heads in shame, 
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Henry Ford led off by offering to eliminate 
the 10-percent duty on automobiles, which 
has remained inviolate since 1930 and all 
through the trade agreements program. We 
agree with him that the automobile industry 
does not need tariff protection. However, 
the 10-percent tariff on autos still remains. 
Mr. Ford has his cake and has eaten it, too. 

Of course, Mr. Ford was not giving any- 
thing away when he offered to drop the 10- 
percent auto tariff. He has factories abroad. 
If he loses one or more foreign markets for 
his American-made cars, he can sell them his 
foreign-made cars. If foreign-made cars be- 
gin to gain ground in the American market, 
he can become an importer as well as a man- 
ufacturer. Anyway the cat jumps he stands 
to gain. 

Not all industries are in the fortunate posi- 
tion of Mr. Ford and many resented his 
advice that we should abolish all tariffs. In- 
deed, his extravagant remarks were a great 
help to us in rallying opinion in favor of 
maintaining a tariff policy in this country. 

The free traders are now readily admitting 
that some American industries can be in- 
jured by eliminating or cutting tariffs. Their 
reaction to such injuries ranges from indif- 
ference, in some quarters, to a sense of re- 
sponsibility in other quarters. Unfortu- 
nately the only solution which those who 
fee] responsibility are currently offering is to 
put the displaced workers on a dole while 
they are being retrained for other work and 
transplanted to areas where employment can 
be found for them. As for the managers and 
shareholders of the doomed industries, they 
are supposed to take their licking like good 
sports, in the national interest, and try to 
get into some other line of endeavor. 

Let me bring this suggestion home to you. 
If your industry is one that becomes injured 
by imports, and you could get no relief 
through tariffs or quotas, is there another 
line of manufacture you could get into with- 
out a substantial loss? Could you continue 
to employ all your workers? Would you be 
able to remain in your present community? 
Do you feel that you and your workers could 
remdily adapt yourselves to a new kind of 
business? 

Of course, one easy answer to all these 
questions is to say, “Oh, we'll never get in- 
jured by imports.” I hope you never are; 
but can you be sure? 

To us the real solution is to avoid letting 
the injury occur, or to remedy it, if it does 
occur, by recourse to the tariff, wherever pos- 
sible. Sometimes more drastic controls, such 
as quotas, become necessary, but we should 
place our main reliance on the tariff as the 
fairest and most equitable trade control. 

Injury to industry is a particularly dan- 
gerous thing today. Industrial loss and un- 
employment are contagious, and they can 
spread, not only throughout this Nation but 
abroad. Foreign countries are far less con- 
cerned over what we do with our tariffs than 
on whether we have a recession that could 
spread to them. In other words, a strong 
and prosperous America is the best guar- 
anty of a strong free world. By helping to 
prevent or to remedy injury here the tariff 
can act as a bulwark of strength to us and 
to the free world. 

‘Those who would have us abolish all tariffs 
tell you that if you cannot compete with 
imports you are inefficient. They say that 
the differential between the high wages you 
pay American workers and those paid abroad, 
even in Japan, can be overcome by the higher 
productivity of American methods. They 
offer increased productivity as a sovereign 
remedy for all industrial ills, without diag- 
nosing the ills to determine what they are. 
Productivity is not an absolute; it is a vari- 
able. The limit to which it can be increased 
varies with the type of industry. 

The American automobile industry can 
produce more units per man-hour than the 
foreign industry can. That is because the 
vast, homogeneous American market, com- 


prising consumers with relatively high living 
standards, provides a steady, large demand 
for a standardized product. Hence, Ameri- 
can automobile manufacturers can afford to 
build the costly tools and huge production 
equipment upon which their high produc- 
tivity depends. The costs of such equip- 
ment can be recovered in fairly short order. 

The foreign automaker has no such mass 
market. The capital outlay necessary to 
achieve productivity equivalent to the Ameri- 
can would be ruinous for him. 

Similarly, the American manufacturer of 
goods that cannot be produced and sold on 
a mass-market basis is limited in what he 
can achieve in productivity. Many such 
manufacturers just cannot offset the big 
differential between domestic and foreign 
labor costs by productivity alone. Produc- 
tivity may be able to do part of the job, but 
many manufacturers need the help of a 
tariff to preserve fair competitive conditions 
in the home market. Note that I said fair 
competitive conditions and not monopoly. 

The free traders claim that tariffs are cost- 
ing the American consumer money. Let us 
take up that argument. 

In 1952 duties on United States imports 
totaled $575 million. There are roughly 150 
million people in the United States. That 
means that tariff receipts last year amounted 
to $3.80 per capita, or a trifle more than 1 
cent per day per person. If we had elimi- 
nated all tariffs, would the American people 
have been able to pick up that $3.80 apiece? 

Two current examples help to answer that 
question. I refer to Scotch whisky and 
coffee. 

The 1930 Tariff Act set a duty of $5 per 
proof gallon on imported Scotch whisky, 
which works out to a little under $1 per 
bottle. In trade agreements before and 
after World War II. this tariff was reduced 
in two steps to $1.50 per proof gallon, so 
that today the duty on a fifth of Scotch 
would be about 25 cents. In 1949 the British 
devalued the pound by about 30 percent, so 
that the price of Scotch whisky to United 
States consumers could have been lowered 
by that amount. Thus, a 70-percent reduc- 
tion in duty and a 30-percent reduction in 
exchange have occurred. No corresponding 
decrease has occurred in the price of Scotch 
here. The British have a monopoly on 
Scotch and can charge anything the traffic 
will bear. 

Take coffee, on which there is no tariff 
at all. It has zoomed in price because the 
foreign producers have a monopoly. 

There is no valid relationship between 
tariffs and the prices that consumers pay 
for things. The important objective is to 
maintain fair competition so that neither 
the foreign nor the domestic product has a 
monopoly. Then you are truly protecting the 
consumer. The tariff can help maintain that 
fair competition as between comparable for- 
eign and domestic products. If it is equi- 
tably adjusted it will neither bar the im- 
ported product nor permit it to so undersell 
the domestic product as to give the im- 
ported one a monopoly here. 

The tariff has done a good job for America 
in this way in the past and it can do a good 
job for America in the future, if we will but 
approach it objectively and calmly. The 
emotional outbursts of the freetraders in 
the last few months have only confused the 
issue. They would have you believe that 
our tariff policies are hampering our foreign 
trade. 

The facts are these: 

Our tariffs today are the lowest in our 
history. 

They are among the lowest in the world. 

We are accommodating more imports than 
at any time in our history. 

We let in far more goods free of duty than 
dutiable. 

How can anyone with 
call our tariff policies restrictive? 


for facts 
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Faced with the tariff controversy, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has had the frankness and 
courage to assert that he does not know 
the answers. He has asked Congress to set 
up a commission to study our foreign trade 
and tariff policies and to reports its find- 
ings and recommendations to Congress next 
March. The Simpson bill, which passed the 
House on Monday, carries out this request. 
It will undoubtedly pass the Senate soon. 

The President has been criticized for 
starting a new study of a subject that has 
been reviewed many times in recent years. 
However, most recent studies have been su- 
perficial in scope. They have been confined 
to a determination of how our tariffs could 
be trimmed to implement a preconceived 
foreign policy. No study has been made re- 
cently as to what part tariffs can play in our 
foreign economic policy. In fact, it is not 
entirely clear to all of us what our foreign 
economic policy is or should be. 

If the study commission is composed of 
competent men and if it follows the direc- 
tives and scope of study in the Simpson bill, 
now before the Senate Finance Commitee, 
then something constructive will come of 
its work. Of the 17 members proposed, 10 
will be chosen by Congress, 5 from the House 
and 5 from the Senate. The President would 
appoint the other seven. Each group would 
be limited to a bare majority from one politi- 
cal party. 

While this Commission is conducting its 
study tariff matters will be at a standstill. 
No new trade agreements will be entered 
into, and the President has indicated that 
he will not increase any rates of duty dur- 
ing the interim, unless there is an over- 
whelming reason to do so. We believe that 
injury to a domestic industry, particularly if 
it is likely to impair our national security, is 
just such an overwhelming reason for re- 
adjusting tariff rates, and we hope the Presi- 
dent shares our view. 

Thus, 1954 will be a crucial year in tariff 
history. Basic issues will be debated. The 
country presumably will be set upon a for- 
eign economic course which the tariff and 
other elements will be expected to imple- 
ment, or in which they will play a part. 

The job of the American Tariff League 
within the next year will be to impress upon 
the study commission, the Congress, and the 
general public the important role the tariff 
can play in keeping our economy diversified 
and sound. 

Many industries and many agricultural 
producers believe they have a stake in the 
League’s program and they are supporting 
us. We welcome the support of all com- 
panies and organizations that feel, as our 
members feel, that we still need a tariff 
system in this country and that we need a 
flexible one which will prevent injurious 
situations from arising, or will meet them if 
they suddenly appear. The job is not going 
to be easy. The more support we have the 
more chance we shall have of success. 


Land Utilization Projects in Lonisiana 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1953 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana, Mr. 
Speaker, we hear so much about Govern- 
ment spending at the present time, it is 
refreshing to learn of Government sav- 
ings. Such is the story of land utiliza- 
tion projects 1 and 2 in Claiborne and 
Webster Parishes, La. 
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During the depth of the depression the 
program for land utilization was started. 
Under this program, a tract of land 
was purchased in Claiborne Parish and 
one in Webster Parish, La. The Clai- 
borne tract of some 15,000 acres is called 
the Carney Lake project, and the one in 
Webster Parish of some 7,000 or 8,000 
acres is called the Carney Lake project. 
Both of these tracts at the time of pur- 
chase contained land which the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture said was unfit for 
agricultural use. The land in these 
projects was purchased at rock-bottom 
figures—in each case as low as $4 or $5 
per acre. 

Over a period of years these projects 
have been nurtured and developed by 
the Department of Agriculture and they 
are now under the control of the Soil 
Conservation Service. On both these 
projects, a dam has been built and a 
reservoir of water has been backed up 
above the dam. The lakes thus created 
artificially are used for recreational pur- 
poses generally, such as boating, swim- 
ming, camping, and fishing. 

A large part of both tracts of land 
is used for forest products under a 
reforestation program in Louisiana. 
These tracts are now productive. 

Year by year the land utilization proj- 
ects 1 and 2 in Louisiana have produced 
more and more net receipts to the United 
States Treasury. Since 1948, these two 
projects have paid to the United States 
Treasury $378,645.94, as payment in lieu 
of taxes to Claiborne and Webster Par- 
ishes $126,248.64; or a total payment of 
$504,894.58. In other words, these two 
projects have realized more than one- 
half million dollars as against the opera- 
tions budget expenditure of less than 
$168,994 during this period. They are, 
therefore, most profitable projects to the 
United States Government and they 
continue to be even more profitable year 
by year. 

Since these projects not only are self- 
supporting but are of great profit to the 
United States Government, this Govern- 
ment should lend its own support to 
keeping these two projects in good shape 
and in good repair. This can be done 
easily out of money paid into the Treas- 
ury by the two projects. If this amount 
of money were expended on the projects, 
they would be in a wonderful state of 
condition with every modern conven- 
tence and construction. As they are now, 
they are run down in many respects and 
need attention and repair. The United 
States Government which rushed to the 
aid of these people on submarginal farms 
and in deep financial distress should not 
now seek to exploit these undertakings 
to the injury of local people. 

Icommend the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice for doing an excellent job on these 
projects. The chief State conservation- 
ist in Louisiana is H. B. Martin, of Alex- 
andria. He and the hard-working, 
earnest, conscientious men in his de- 
partment are to be commended for a 
fine task well done. 

I make no effort here to outline the 
receipts from oil and gas which the Gov- 
ernment is exploiting at the present 
time. As a matter of fact, I question 
seriously the fidelity of the United States 


in attempting to exploit these two tracts 
of land for oil and gas when they are 
required for the purpose of teaching our 
farmers how to properly use land for 
agriculture in an area where the strug- 
gle for existence has not been easy. 

I present the chart showing receipts 
and expenditures below: 


Revenue—Projects LA-LU-1 and 2, Clai- 
borne and Webster Parishes, La. 


Total. 378, 645. 94/126, 248. 64/504, 894. 58) 168, 904 


The Bricker Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1953 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I wish to insert the following letter 
which was issued by 20 organizations 
expressing their opposition to the Bricker 
amendment. I trust that every Member 
of Congress will give careful considera- 
tion to the views of these outstanding 
groups of citizens on this proposal which 
they point out contains tremendous 
potentialities for harm, both national 
and international: 

May 22, 1953. 


Hon. Dwicntr D. EISENHOWER, 

The White House, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: The undersigned wish 
to express their commendation of your stand 
in opposition to the Bricker resolution and 
the related proposals now being considered 
in the Senate for amending the Constitution 
to limit and curtail the treatymaking powers. 

We strongly feel that such a change in our 
constitutional system is entirely unnecessary; 
that there are now, under the Constitution, 
ample safeguards against unwise treaties; 
that such an amendment could in no way 
benefit our country and that on the contrary, 
it would contain tremendous potentialities 
for harm, both national and international. 

We believe that, particularly in these per- 
ilous times, so radical a change in the bal- 
ance of powers between the executive and 
the legislative branches should be avoided, 
and that the executive branch of our Gov- 
ernment should continue to be free—as it 
has been in the past—to enter into such 
agreements as it considers necessary to the 
national welfare, within the powers granted 
by the Constitution. 

Yours most respectfully, 

Clark M. Eichelberger, Executive Direc- 
tor, American Association for the 
United Nations; American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers, Joseph P. An- 
derson, Executive Secretary; Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union, Patrick 
Murphy Malin, Executive Director; 
American Veterans Committee, Cur- 
tis Campaign, National Chairman; 
Rabbi Roland B. Gittelsohn, Chair- 
man, Commission on Justice and 
Peace, Central Conference of Ameri- 
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can Rabbis; Walter P. Reuther, Presi- 
dent, Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations; Joseph A. Beirne, President, 
Communications Workers of America, 
CIO; Huber F. Klemme, Executive 
Secretary, Commission on Christian 
Social Action, Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church; David L. Hill, Chair- 
man, Federation of American Scien- 
tists; David E. Henley, Chairman, 
Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation; Katherine S. Hart, President, 
General Alliance of Unitarian and 
Other Liberal Christian Women; Wal- 
ter White, Executive Secretary, Na- 
tional Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People; Mrs. Irving 
M. Engel, President, National Coun- 
cil of Jewish Women; Dr. Dorothy B. 
Ferebee, President, National Council of 
Negro Women; Seldon M. Kruger, 
Chairman, National Jewish Youth 
Conference; Rabbi Nathan Gaynor, 
Chairman, Social Action Committee, 
Rabbinical Assembly of America; Emil 
Rieve, General President, Textile 
Workers Union of America, CIO; Uni- 
tarian Fellowship for Social Justice, 
Alfred McClung Lee, President; Mrs. 
James D. Wyker, President, United 
Church Women of America; Elsie Pi- 
con, President, United Section, Wom- 
en’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom, 


Circulation Building Through Smear 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1953 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President; I 
have prepared a statement regarding a 
practice some magazines have adopted of 
smearing communities in order to pro- 
mote their circulation. I ask unanimous 
consent that my statement be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorp, as follows: 

CIRCULATION BUILDING THROUGH SMEAR 


(Statement by Hon. A. S. MIKE Monroney, 
of Oklahoma) 


One of the oldest tricks of yellow jour- 
nalism is the smear story on a community 
designed solely for the purpose of promoting 
circulation. 

One third-rate magazine has adopted this 
unfair low-blow method and for the past 
year has featured lurid stories of alleged 
and imagined conditions of “crime, wine, 
women, and song” among many self-re- 
specting cities and towns of the Southwest. 

The city of Muskogee, Okla., is the latest 
victim of this circulation-promotion scheme, 
It is much the same as other attacks on 
other communities. Its purpose is to write 
as lurid a story, regardless of facts, as any 
writer can imagine, and then depend upon 
the indignant citizens of the community to 
buy up all the copies that can be placed 
on a newsstand. In this way this third- 
rate magazine is able to keep its dwindling 
circulation above the danger mark by mak- 
ing crime pay off in the number of maga- 
zines sold, 

This circulation scheme is well established 
and follows a usual pattern of sensational 
reading. 

No wonder the citizens of these self-re- 
specting communities are incensed and in- 
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dignant at the faked photos, the generaliza- 
tions, and the false information pawned off 
as facts against their community. In this 
case, yellow headlines on the cover page 
-announce “Muskogee, Sin Mill of the South- 
west.” Civic pride and a determination to 
build better city institutions receive body 
blows from this callous disregard of fair 
play or even decent reporting as you read 
the fiction pawned off on the public under 
the scandal writer's pen. 

Because of the limited and illegitimate 
circulation of this third-rate publication, it 
needs no refutation but it might be inter- 
esting to show from reports of the FBI and 
other unbiased sources that actual condition 
in Muskogee, Okla. 

For the calendar year 1952, the FBI re- 
ports show Muskogee lower than other cities 
throughout the Nation. Muskogee’s figure 
on murder and nonnegligent manslaughter 
was 2 against the national average of 2. 
Its average for robbery was 7 against the 
national average of 23.8 for the country. Its 
figure for aggravated assault was 6 against a 
national average of 32.6 and its figure on 
burglary was 219 against a national average 
of 156.6. For larceny-theft, Muskogee had 
320 cases against the national average of 
384.6 and in auto theft, 56 against 74.8. Its 
figures compared with cities averaging 25,000 
to 50,000 were below in most cases those for 
the Nation. 

Two reports were made by the American 
Social Hygiene Association on commercial- 
ized prostitution for Muskogee. The first 
report listed conditions as “not good, but 
not too bad—a little worse than average for 
size.” This was in December 1952. Another 
report and check was made in February 1953 
and the city was commended for a vast im- 
provement in the situation. These investi- 
gators from this national association re- 
ported it was almost impossible to make 
contact with prostitutes after a cleanup 
campaign by the city. 

The diligence of city enforcement author- 
ities is shown by comparisons in arrests in 
the last 6 months as compared with the same 
period last year. Arrests for operating gam- 
bling houses increased 120 percent over last 
year; gambling arrests increased 51 percent 
and arrests for prostitution increased 70 per- 
cent. These figures factually disprove the 
allegations and charges that the town is 
“wide open” as made in this sensational 
magazine article. 

Anyone will admit that honest, factual, 
and sincere cleanup campaigns by legiti- 
mate newspapers are in the public interest. 
But the sensationalizing of conditions which 
do not exist, intentional exaggeration for 
the purpose of selling magazines and the 
attacks upon the civic reputation of cities 
and towns throughout the country which 
are honestly attempting to keep a city clean 
of vice and crime can serve no useful pur- 
pose except to build a little magazine cir- 
culation. 

It is a sad day for the American press 
when this organized exploitation of sen- 
sational fiction can be used by the fringe 
to destroy a city’s reputation and character. 


Amend Social Security Act To Encourage 
Older People To Continue Working 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 
HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1953 
Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 


Speaker, under the present social-secu- 
rity laws, a person between 65 and 75 


who earns more than $75 a month can- 
not receive social-security payments. 

Most people cannot support them- 
selves solely on social-security payments, 
hence many have some supplementary 
outside income. However, as soon as 
they earn more than $75 in any month, 
they must immediately forfeit the so- 
cial-security payments. This is mani- 
festly unfair. In order to correct the 
situation and to encourage persons over 
65 to continue working, I have intro- 
duced H. R. 2280. This bill permits a 
person to earn up to $200 a month with- 
out sacrificing his social-security pay- 
ments. 

This proposed change in the social- 
security law would encourage more en- 
terprises to adopt the scheme put into 
operation by the Curt G. Joa, Inc., of 
Sheboygan Falls, Wis. 

The Joa company hires many persons 
past 65 to work part time. Such part- 
time work for these older people not 
only contributes to the productive out- 
put of the country, but also contributes 
to the well-being of these older workers. 
Doctors and psychologists have many 
times stated that it is better for a person 
to retire gradually from active work 
rather than to work full speed up until 
age 65 and then quit completely. 

I include herewith an article which 
appeared in the July 1953 Pathfinder 
magazine about the Joa company: 

JACKPOT For EVERYBODY 
(By Watson Fenimore) 

Hire 2 men past 65 to work a 4-hour shift 
each—one in the morning and the other in 
the afternoon. Let them work with one 
younger man who puts in the full 8 hours. 

You will not only solve your immediate 
labor problem. You'll train skilled help for 
the future. The old men, wise in their years 
of experience, will prove to be some of the 
most expert help you've ever had and some 
of the happiest. They have something useful 
to do, they can stand it physically, they still 
have all the leisure they want, and they're 
supplementing retirement incomes which are 
often too skimpy. 

That's the discovery of Curt G. Joa, 
founder of Curt G. Joa, Inc., of Sheboygan 
Falls, Wis. The company designs and builds 
special machines—machines which make 
hygienic products, machines which are used 
in furniture and millwork plants and ma- 
chines which do specialized tasks like wrap- 
ping brick ice cream. 

No. 1 headache of the Joa company, and 
of thousands of other companies throughout 
the United States, has been the problem of 
obtaining competent, skilled help. The Joa 
plan works so well that the company is get- 
ting inquiries about it not only from industry 
but from universities interested in socio- 
logical problems. 

So far, no one can see why the plan would 
not work anywhere—nor why it should not 
be tried. 

Joa stumbled upon the germ for this 
happy scheme by accident a few years ago 
when his wife and doctor forced him to take 
the first vacation he ever had. Joa had en- 
joyed working around the clock at Sheboygan 
Falls, but now a rest had been prescribed 
for him in Palm Beach, Fla. 

The Joas settled in a luxury hotel there. 
But after 3 days of filet mignons and balmy 
breezes, Joa felt so rested he nearly drove 
his fellow guests crazy. And rocking on the 
veranda was doing the same for him, 

So Joa sneaked out of the hotel one sunny 
morning. He found an abandoned building 
on the nearby Latana airport, rented it, 
hired a secretary, and set up an office. Then 
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he had the plant at Sheboygan Falls send 
him reports. He invited customers down to 
Florida to see him and managed to stay on 
vacation for 6 weeks. 

The next year he came back to Florida for 
another rest, this time bringing with him his 
sales Manager and 2 or 3 Sheboygan engi- 
neers. During that winter Joa’s general 
plant superintendent, Art Kohlhagen, got 
sick back home. A 

Joa brought Kohlhagen down to Florida 
too, and it was Art who discovered that the 
State had a wealth of able, but retired, skilled 
laborers. Art spent his time in the evenings 
looking for companionship at the shuffle- 
board and quoit courts. 

“Gee,” he reported back to Joa one day, 
“there are some good men down here. Ma- 
chinists from Massachusetts, New Jersey, and 
everywhere. And they’d give anything to 
get back to work a few hours a day.” 

A year or two went by before Joa was able 
to take advantage of this bonanza. But last 
year he acted. Florida obviously was the 
place to begin if you were looking for older 
men with special skills. Joa advertised 
widely for men who wanted part-time work. 

The response was overwhelming. Radio 
stations and newspapers relayed the story. 
Applications poured in not only from Flor- 
ida but from the North, where other retired 
people received clippings from relatives in 
the Sunshine State. 

Last December, Joa opened a new plant 
in Florida, dedicated to trying out his 
scheme. He rented a building in Fort Pierce, 
on the east coast. He hired not only ma- 
chinists but engineers—“including three of 
the best I ever had.” He began operations 
with 35 men. 

Because of a Fort Pierce zoning tangle, 
the plant now is being moved to Lake Wales. 
But full production is expected to start this 
month and employment will eventually reach 
200 persons. 

What's happening? 

“Everybody is benefiting,” Joa declares. 
“The older men do better work in the 4 hours 
than they would in 8. All they've lost is a 
little stamina and endurance but they don’t 
get tired in just half a day. And they know 
more than they ever did. 

“Besides, the older men can train the 
younger fellows, They’re willing to do this 
when they know that they won't lose their 
jobs to the trainee. 

“And, believe me, they can teach the 
younger guys plenty. There’s no substitute 
for experience. 

“Take a complicated metalworking job. 
These old men, with their years of acquired 
practical knowledge, can figure out a way 
to do it no book would ever show. The 
youngster gets the benefit of this knowledge 
first hand, The older man is happy and 
productive. We get all the workers we need 
and are training men for the future. In this 
plan, everybody wins.” 

Typical Lake Wales worker is Henry August 
Brinkman, 63, who retired last February 
after 40 years as a machinist for the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Brinkman and his wife had attended a 
fraternal convention in Miami 3 years ago 
and decided they liked Florida. So when 
they left Madison last March, they settled 
temporarily with relatives in Bradenton. 

The Brinkmans have pension income, but 
he was sure that he wouldn’t like complete 
idleness. When he heard about Joa's pro- 
posed plant in Lake Wales, Brinkman signed 
up. Temporarily he's even working a full 
8-hour shift, but expects that he may cut 
down to 4 later. 

“I really. like it,” he says. “Time goes so 
fast I don't know what becomes of it. And 
the extra money helps a lot.” 

The Brinkmans now are finding that re- 
tirement is all that they hoped for—and Joa 
has a first-class man. Mr. and Mrs. Brink- 
man have bought a home in Lake Wales and 
already have acquired new friends. 
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Brinkman cares for the grounds about his 
house and hasn’t yet got over the thrill of 
picking his breakfast grapefruit from a tree 
in his backyard. 

“I'm almost ashamed that I’m not more 
lonesome for all our friends in Madison,” 
Mrs. Brinkman says. “But the truth is 
we've been too busy down here. And I’ve 
done more reading and sewing than I have 
in years.” 

Elmer A. Gerber, in charge of Joa's Florida 
operations, is enthusiastic about his boss’ 
labor recruitment plans. 

“We're not starting a retirement farm down 
here by taking on just anybody,” he said. 
“This is a hardheaded, practical program. 
The people we hire have to be good. And 
we're getting them.” 

“Perhaps I can’t speak for other indus- 
tries,” says Joa, “but I certainly can speak 
for my own. I know this part-time employ- 
ment plan for older men will work for us. 

“In any event, that few hundred dollars 
I spent to bring Art Kohlhagen down here to 
discover all these retired people was the best 
money I ever spent.” 


The Importance of TVA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 24, 1953 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Memphis and Shel- 
by County Council of Civic Clubs, and 
an editorial entitled “TVA and Our Fu- 
ture,” which appeared in the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal on June 10. The 
resolution and editorial maintain the im- 
portance of keeping TVA in operation at 
maximum efficiency. 

I am pleased to bring these insertions 
to the attention of my colleagues, for I 
feel that the sentiments expressed warn 
of the dangers which exist in a shortage 
of electric power. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion, together with the letter enclosing 
it, and an editorial entitled “TVA and 
Our Future,” from the Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal of June 10, 1953, were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


MEMPHIS AND SHELBY COUNTY 
CouNcIL or Crvic CLUBS, INC., 
Memphis, Tenn., June 11, 1953. 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Sm: We are delighted to attach 
printed copy of resolution, dated June 8, 
1953, unanimously passed by Memphis and 
Shelby County Council of Civic Clubs, 54 
individual clubs, with approximately 30,000 
members, together with a printed copy of 
an editorial which appeared in today’s issue 
of the Commercial Appeal, great morning 
newspaper here, both relative to the impor- 
tance of keeping Tennessee Valley Authority 
at its highest point of efficiency, so that 
we might not suffer a tragic shortage of 
electric power in the important days to 
come, 

We feel that you, as an elected Member 
of the Congress of the United States, have 
an abiding interest in the general welfare 


of our great community, and respectfully 
ask that you do all in your power to see 
that the $30 million appropriation for the 
building of the Tennessee Valley Authority's 
new steam plant at Pittsburg Landing, Tenn., 
be restored in the present appropriation bill 
now up for consideration in the Congress. 

Your strong and valued support will be 
sincerely appreciated. May we hear from 
you at your convenience? 

Respectfully, 
WILLIAM P. WALLACE, 
President. 


RESOLUTIONS. FOR CERTAIN EXPANSIONS IN THE 
TVA System, INCLUDING But Nor LIMITED 
TO THE New GENERATING PLANT AT FULTON, 
TENN. 


“Whereas the membership of the Memphis 
and Shelby County Council of Civic Clubs 
stands 100 percent for expanding the TVA 
system; and 

“Whereas it has been brought to the atten- 
tion of the citizenry of the city of Memphis 
by public press and speeches made by Con- 
gressmen, Senators, et al., that the Congress 
of the United States and the executive gov- 
erning body of the United States have insti- 
tuted certain reductions and expenditures 
that curtail the expansion program of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority; and 

“Whereas such expansions that have been 
made in the past have only been sufficient in 
size to generally keep abreast with the great 
growth of the territory served by said Ten- 
nesee Valley Authority; and 

“Whereas certain conditions brought about 
by improved transportation methods has 
made our perimeter boundaries more vul- 
nerable to enemy attack and has necessitated 
a further expansion of our interior regions: 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the members of the 54 
civic clubs (30,000 members) that form the 
Memphis and Shelby County Council of 
Civic Clubs, go on record and inform each 
Member of the Congress and the Senate of 
their great concern of the lack of foresight 
that is needed to continue this expansion 
program, that each Congressman and each 
Senator is fully cognizant that the great 
atomic-energy plant at Oak Ridge, Tenn., 
could have never been made possible without 
the abundance of electric energy that was 
available for its use through the services of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority; therefore be 
it further 

“Resolved, That this resolution be mailed 
to each Member of the House of Represent- 
atives and the Senate, with humble prayer 
that the security of the United States can 
only be effective to the extent that our nat- 
ural resources be used to the fullest extent 
for the preparedness of this country to meet 
all devastating propositions, whether they be 
enhanced by the enemy, floods, or other acts 
of providence; therefore be it further 

“Resolved, That since the city of Memphis 
is the largest distributor of TVA power and 
in critical need of more power, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority can operate its system at 
maximum efficiency only if there is a source 
of generation near Memphis to balance its 
system and meet the Memphis demand, and, 
therefore, the Congress should approve the 
construction of the steam plant at Fulton 
Landing, Tenn., and appropriate the money 
necessary in order that this project may be 
started at the earliest possible date as re- 
quested by TVA; therefore be it further 

“Resolved, That this resolution be a direct 
request to each Congressman and to each 
Senator that he carefully study the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority's system, and that his 
judgment be used in the development of this 
great natural resource which has such a 
splendid future for the United States of 
America; therefore be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the local newspapers and that 
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copies be also sent to the Governor of Ten- 
nessee, and to the President of all the civic 
clubs in the interest of the public welfare to 
which this organization is dedicated.” 

This resolution unanimously approved 
and adopted by the Memphis and Shelby 
County Council of Civic Clubs, of Memphis, 
Tenn., on Monday night, June 8, 1953. 

WILLIAM P. WALLACE, 
President. 

CHARLES H. Cuneo, 
Secretary. 

Drawn by the resolutions committee ot 
the Memphis and Shelby County Council of 
Civic Clubs, this the 8th day of June 1953, at 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Tom P. MITCHELL, 
Chairman, 
Boyp F. HARTE, 


[From the Memphis Commercial Appeal of 
June 10, 1953] 


TVA AND OUR FUTURE 


Electrical power is to the life and well- 
being of a region what blood supply is to 
the human body. In the Tennessee Valley 
region growth has been so rapid that tho 
power supply is about to become inadequate, 
A handicapping illness for the region is so 
close at hand that more powerplants must 
be started now to be ready for need in the 
fall of 1956. 

How much more power is necessary is the 
subject of a strange debate in Washington, 
in which Joseph M. Dodge, Director of the 
Budget Bureau, has turned away from the 
experts to other advisers. Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority officials are the managers of 
the power resources in this region, the men 
who must build the powerplants 
for the Nation’s defense plants here, the men 
who receive the requests of municipal and 
rural distributors for more power, the men 
who know what power will be used by indus- 
trial plants under construction or on the 
drawing boards. 

These experts say TVA will need 10,583,000 
kilowatts of power 3 years from this fall. 
But Mr. Dodge has gone elsewhere for ad- 
vice. Mr. Dodge has reported to Congress 
that 1,378,000 kilowatts can be subtracted 
from the TVA figures and the region will still 
have a power system operating at “maximum 
efficiency” in the closing months of 1956. 

This is the technical question on which 
life-supporting power for the region hangs. 
The Dodge figure has gone to Congress, where 
a subcommittee of the House of Representa- 
tives has unofficially announced that it will 
be accepted, and Republican Members of the 
House have decided to support it. 

Translating this need of kilowatts into 
construction, it develops that trimming of 
the TVA estimates leaves a need for more 
power to be built in the Republican districts 
of Tennessee, but makes it unnecessary to 
build a plant planned by TVA for a section 
of the State which normally votes for Demo- 
cratic candidates. 

Various steps of House and Senate action 
remain ahead before Congress makes its final 
ruling on how much electricity TVA is to 
provide for this region. There is an oppor- 
tunity for residents of this threatened area 
to make our situation of peril known. 

Memphis, wholly dependent on TVA power, 
is apt to be the first portion of the TVA 
region to be pinched by a power shortage. 
In this city, which once was supplied by 
power from a 50,000-kilowatt generating 
plant, we are using 275,000 kilowatts this 
summer. Four transmission lines are neces- 
sary to bring in the TVA power we use. The 
next large industrial plant built here will 
use all of the power available for our future. 

Possibilities of building a city-owned plant 
have been explored and the much higher cost 
of electricity from one-city plants compared 
with cost of power from the giant plants for 
many cities built by TVA, and private power 
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companies in other area, has thrown 4 barrier 
across that road to more power. 

Possibilities of buying power from nearby 
private companies has been explored and it 
has been found that their surpluses of power 
are temporary and the terms for sale indefi- 
nite. A tremendously large generating plant 
in Mississippi, still incomplete, will only meet 
the needs of its customers until 1957. 

We, this whole TVA region, have accepted 
the offer of the Government, through TVA, 
to supply our power needs and as the need 
looms ahead, we must call on the Govern- 
ment to produce that power. 

As Gordon Clapp, head of the TVA, recently 
said in a Memphis address, this is a business 
in which Congress provides Federal money 
for the original investment and the buyers 
of electricity repay the money advanced. 

“This region is asking no special favor of 
the rest of the country in developing an 
adequate source of electrical power, for you 
are paying your way.“ Mr. Clapp said. 

That this is true even when viewed from an 
impartial distance is shown by the recent 
conclusion of the New York Times, which 
found a “need for further investment now 
being asked, an investment, not a permanent 
expenditure. * + *” 

The men who know the situation best say 
a power shortage is close at hand. Congress 
can halt this threat with additional invest- 
ment. Everyone in the TVA region should 
use every possible means to get Congress to 
face its responsibility, and face it now. 


The Baltic Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1953 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I include herewith four more 
letters which I have received in support 
of House Resolution 231, which provides 
for the creation of a special select com- 
mittee to investigate the Communist 
seizure of the Baltic nations, Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia: 

THE LATVIAN 
SOCIETY or TENNESSEE, 
Nashville, Tenn., June 12, 1953. 
Hon. CHARLES J. 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. KERSTEN: On behalf of the Lat- 
vian Society of Tennessee I wish to thank 
you for bringing up the resolution to organ- 
ize a congressional committee to investigate 
the annexation of the Baltic States by the 
U. S. S. R. Such a committee, if organized, 
would not only bring out the facts about 
the Baltic tragedy but it would also provide 
the free world with additional information 
which exposes the true nature of communism 
and the true aims of the Soviet Union. 

Because we realize how much a committee 
like the one proposed by you could help in 
the fight against communism, many of the 
members of the Latvian Society of Tennessee 
have asked their American friends, promi- 
nent business and professional men to sup- 
port you. 

We all sincerely hope that you will succeed. 

KONSTANTINS JAKOBSONS, 
M. D., FACCP, 
President of the Latvian Society of 
Tennessee. 
ARNOLD STURM, M. M., 
Secretary of the Latvian Society of 
Tennessee. 


COMMITTEE FOR A FREE ESTONIA, 
New York, N. Y., May 12, 1953. 
Hon. CHARLES J. KERSTEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: The Committee for a Free 
Estonia wishes to acknowledge with deep 
appreciation your resolution of May 7, 1953, 
in which you propose to create a select com- 
mittee of seven Members of the House of 
Representatives which would be authorized 
and directed to conduct a full and complete 
investigation of forced “incorporation” of 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania into the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

The Committee for a Free Estonia wishes 
you great success and that your resolution 
would find a speedy acceptance in the House 
of Representatives, and further, that your 
committee may start its activities as soon as 
possible. 

Permit us to notify you in this matter 
that besides other materials we have in our 
possession almost complete material about 
the fraudulent election system imposed upon 
the Estonian people in the year 1940, as well 
as documented material pertaining to the 
carrying out of “elections.” In case it should 
be necessary we would be able to introduce 
a number of witnesses among Estonians in 
exile in the United States of America as well 
as other countries in the free world who 
were present at the time when the Commu- 
nist system was introduced into Estonia. In 
the same way we will be able to procure wit- 
nesses and documented material about the 
infiltration of the Baltic Nations, especially 
of Estonia, by the Soviet armed forces in 
the years 1939, 1940. 

We would be very happy about the op- 
portunity to cooperate with you or your 
established committee. We would be very 
grateful to you if you kindly could inform 
the Committee for a Free Estonia in good 
time in case you would need any of the ma- 
terial so that we could arrange with transla- 
tions into English, etc. 

Most respectfully, 
LEONHARD VAHTER, 
Chairman. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., June 8, 1953. 
Mr. CHARLES KERSTEN, 
Congressman. 

Dear Sm: Allow me, please, to present you 
my greatest thanks for your kindness which 
concerns the Resolution No. 231 you offered 
to be accepted by the Congress of the United 
States of America. 

Believe, please, dear sir, you would get 
many a lot of letters like mine, from all 
the Lithuanians in this country, if they were 
no so poor in English, especially in writing. 

I beg your pardon for my English, too. 

Very respectfully yours, 
ALEKSAS KUTKUS, 
Former artist of Lithuanian 
State Opera Theatre. 


QUEENS VILLAGE, N. Y., June 2, 1953. 
Hon. CHARLES J. KERSTEN, 
Member of the United States Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Allow me to take this oppor- 
tunity of adding my few words of sincere 
commendation for your praiseworthy initia- 
tive in presenting your resolution to the 
United States Congress for an investigation 
of the unprovoked invasion, shameful bru- 
tality, and tyrannical annextion of the peace- 
loving Baltic States, Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia, by the damnable Russian Bolshe- 
viks. 

The Baltic countries had been making out- 
standing cultural contributions ever since 
their inauguration as free peoples. They 
demonstrated a keen understanding of all 
their problems. Above all, they lived in com- 
plete harmony and peace with all their neigh- 
bors. In view of all this, to be suddenly in- 
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vaded and subjected to a planned genocidal 
extinction by ruthless and godless Bolshevik 
hordes, is a heinous crime against all hu- 
manity. 

By now, everyone should be fully aware 
that the Bolsheviks will not stop until they 
get control of the whole world. That means 
that even the United States is included in 
their planned domination of the entire globe. 

We should not wait for that terrible day, 
because it will mean our destruction. Let 
us not be so naive as to think that the Bol- 
sheviks will not attack us. They will do so 
at their own choosing. 

Very sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM J. Wrrxus. 

P. S—Others, of Lithuanian extraction, 
as myself, think the same way. 


Are We Losing the Free World? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1953 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks I in- 
clude Mr. Drew Pearson’s columns of 
June 22 and 23. On my recent trip to 
Europe I found conditions to be sub- 
stantially as he has described them. Mr. 
Pearson's frank appraisal of the role of 
the United States in world affairs, I be- 
lieve, merits thoughtful attention: 


Drew PEARSON’S Dam WASHINGTON 
MeErry-Go-Rounp 


WASHINGTON.—Exactly 4 months ago I was 
in Berlin—that most strategic of all cities on 
the very edge of the Iron Curtain. It was 
snowing. Thousands of refugees trudged 
through the snow across that invisible but 
very real line dividing the slave world from 
the free world. 

The United States at that time stood as 
the recognized leader of the free world. 
Though criticized, we were respected, on the 
whole loved. The pact we proposed for the 
defense of Europe, for the welding of rival 
French and German armies into one force, 
still had high hopes of success. 

Russia, the force which daily drove hapless 
men and women cross the Iron Curtain into 
free Germany, was more distrusted, more 
feared, more hated then ever. 

One month passed, Stalin died—or was 
murdered. 

Another month passed. Soviet policy be- 
gan to change. The spasm of shooting down 
British and American planes over Germany 
stopped. Suddenly the Kremlin began to 
throw crumbs of peace to the world. They 
were mere crumbs, thrown as if to pigeons 
in a park, but to a peace-starved people, they 
seemed like an eight-course banquet, 


UNITED STATES LEADERSHIP LOST 


Today, 4 months later, there has occurred 
one all-important change in Europe. Unrest 
behind the Iron Curtain has not changed. It 
has reached a seething, white heat. But the 
change is that the Kremlin has nullified our 
leadership. No longer can we call the tune 
in Western Europe. Europe calls the tune 
for us. 

This change is due to two basic factors: 

1. We have vacillated and hesitated. 

2. The Soviet desperately needs an era of 
at least surface peace to put its own house in 
order. 

The tragedy is that the ferment within the 
Soviet Union occurs when we have made our- 
selves largely powerless to take advantage of 
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it. For 8 years we have been telling our- 
selves: The time will come when the satel- 
lite peoples will rise up and throw off the 
yoke of communism.” 

Now that this moment seems approaching, 
we have largely lost the leadership of the 
world. 

This may seem a pessimistic diagnosis. 
However, there is hardly one American dip- 
lomat, hardly one friendly foreign diplomat, 
hardly one exiled prime minister or foreign 
minister living on our shores who does not 
regretfully agree that this is true. 

The problem, therefore, is to win back our 
leadership. To that end, let us diagnose the 
mistakes we have made; consider also the 
new steps we can take to stage a comeback. 

OUR MISTAKES 

Basically, the reasons for lessening leader- 
ship are a series of astute, if insincere moves 
by the Kremlin, coupled with certain obtuse 
if not stupid moves by us. 

On one side, Russia released William Oatis 
from jail, permitted Russian wives of Amer- 
icans in Moscow to leave the country, is ex- 
changing ambassadors with Yugoslavia and 
Greece, is easing harsh measures in East Ger- 
many, lifted the Iron Curtain a bit in Austria, 
is settling border problems with Turkey, 
pulled Chinese Communist troops out of 
Laos, probably inspired truce talks in Korea, 

None of these has changed basic Soviet 
goals. The Soviet goal of worldwide com- 
munism has not altered a bit, Even the truce 
in Korea, though devoutly to be wished, will 
leave northeast Asia still in political fer- 
ment. In Germany, the Kremlin can still 
march in overnight. And France will be less 
defensible than ever. 

But in a world starved for peace, in a world 
grasping for hope, these Soviet crumbs have 
been gobbled up greedily, while Western 
Europe stands literally with outstretched 
hands almost pleading for more. 


GO IT ALONE 


On the other side of the diplomatic score 
card, American leadership, at least in Euro- 
pean eyes, has been torn with dissension. 
The statement by the No. 2 Republican of 
Washington that the United States must 
go it alone strengthened those European 
leaders who argue that Europe must go it 
with Russia. 

And when two young McCarthy investiga- 
tors, just out of their teens, pranced through 
Europe leaving a trail of resentment behind, 
our prestige was not helped a bit. The 
burning of the books, the purging and 
pounding of witnesses before congressional 
committees, the investigation of our schools 
and churches, has given the impression that 
we have become a Fascist state. And, as be- 
tween a Fascist state in North America and 
a police state in Russia, West Europeans are 
wondering which is better. 

While this is a false impression, neverthe- 
less it remains a fact that these tactics have 
knocked the props out from under our best 
European friends and definitely strength- 
ened the hands of our critics. 

That's why Adlai Stevenson, touring the 
world, has been seriously asked the question: 
“What is the difference between the Mc- 
Carthy investigations and the trial of Ru- 
dolph Slansky?” 

Ridiculous as that question may be, the 
results are real. They are as follows: 
France, one of our oldest friends, cannot 
form a permanent government without in- 
cluding Communists or the anti-American 
Gaullists. Italy, the key to a free Mediter- 
ranean, cannot form a solid government 
without either Communist or Fascist cooper- 
ation. England, our best friend, is forcing a 
meeting with Premier Malenkov whether we 
like it or not. 

Our stanchest friend in Germany, Chan- 
cellor Adenauer, is slipping and will be out 
of office soon. When that happens the Ger- 
man Socialists are almost certain to drift 
toward Russia, 


Finally the United European army, which 
we worked so long to build up, will not—un- 
less a miracle happens—be ratified. 

This, I repeat is a pessimistic picture. But 
every dispatch sent by American diplomats 
from Europe paints the same picture. So 
do the oral reports given by friendly foreign 
ambassadors in Washington. Pessimistic as 
it is, however, there are some ways out— 
ways which I will discuss in a future column, 


— 


ARE WE LOSING THE Free WoRLD? 
(By Drew Pearson) 

As you wander through the relics of an- 
cient Rome or gaze from the Acropolis down 
on what were once the glories of Greece, 
you wonder why those empires passed. And, 
too, you wonder: “Will American leadership 
pass?” 

Why is it, you ask yourself, as you visit the 
tombs of the Pharaohs and the Great Pyra- 
mid of Egypt that its vaunted civilization 
faded? And why did the British Empire, 
whose flag once flew from almost every corner 
of the earth, pull in its horns? Can we, the 
United States of America, now the most 
powerful Nation in the world, avoid the pit- 
falls of our predecessors? 

It was we who won the war, who helped 
write the peace, and kept the Western World 
free after the peace. It was our ideas on 
reconstruction that have prevailed. We have 
been the leaders of the free world. Can we 
continue? Can we withstand the persistent, 
shrewd, ruthless push of another nation con- 
trolling the greatest land mass in the world? 

Already our diplomats have warned us that 
we have lost the initiative—and the leader- 
ship of Europe. Already our best friends, 
the De Gasperi government in Italy, the 
Adenauer government in Germany, and the 
middle-of-the-road government of France 
are paralyzed. Even our good friend, Win- 
ston Churchill, criticized at home for being 
too pro-American, has taken leadership 
away from us and is calling the tune on a 
big four conference. 

Meanwhile we have vacillated, hesitated, 
permitted some of the tactics of a semi- 
fascist state—tactics which have been exag- 
gerated in the news of Europe until they 
really think we are fascist, and don’t care 
much whether they are led by a police state 
in Russia—which now extends an alleged 
olive branch—or by a fascist state in North 
America which insists on big armies, 


WHY EMPIRES FALL 


Historians generally tell us that the great 
empires of the past were overthrown because 
they vacillated, because they used unreason- 
able police power which turned public opin- 
ion against them, and because they put local 
interest ahead of their wider international 
interest. 

Whatever may have been the reasons of 
the past, however, let's examine the means 
by which we can recapture our own limping 
leadership of the free world. 

1, Demand free elections in the satellite 
states: For years we have talked about the 
day when Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
et. al. would rise up against their Soviet 
masters. Today they are doing it. Today 
East Berliners have the courage to face Rus- 
sian tanks with nothing more than sticks, 
stones and bare hands. Today Czech work- 
ers are rioting in the streets of Pilsen. Yet 
we who once led the world have sat by doing 
nothing. 

We have let Russia take the initiative away 
from us by one phony peace move after an- 
other, while we could easily come forward 
with a legitimate and inspiring demand that 
‘these countries be permitted to vote. Such 
a vote was specified under the terms of Yalta. 
Such a vote would be supervised by the 
United Nations. Such a vote would result 
in casting off the yoke of communism. We 
should resume our leadership by making 
this demand again and again, by pounding 
it home until we get results. 
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2. Demand a United States of Europe: 
One of the great mistakes of the Truman 
administration was not to make the Marshall 
plan dependent upon the economic integra- 
tion of the European Continent and an 
eventual United States of Europe. 3 

There was no use building up French an 
Italian factories, for instance, merely to 
handle their own domestic markets. These 
markets have to be integrated. Further- 
more, when the satellite states throw off the 
yoke of communism, they will have to be 
offered a chance to fit their agricultural 
economies into the industrial economy of 
West Europe—a natural partnership. 

The late Count Sforza, foreign minister of 
Italy, emphasized this to me in 1947. “The 
salvation of Europe is a United States of 
Europe,” he said. “And uniess you knock 
our heads together through the Marshall 
plan, we won't achieve it. You have the 
bargaining power over us. Use it.” 


TIME AWASTING 


Though time has been awasting, we still 
have that bargaining power through mutual 
security aid. Furthermore, many Euro- 
peans themselves have come round to the 
Sforza point of view. Many are even ahead 
of us. What they need is vigorous support 
and leadership by the United States. 

3. Demand the lifting of the Iron Cur- 
tain: For some time the United States has 
talked plaintively about Russian refusal to 
let the free world visit her shores. Re- 
cently Ambassador Charles Bohlen cabled 
from Moscow that Russia was about to take 
the initiative away from us by proposing 
an exchange of students, scholars, and scien- 
tists—a slight lifting of the Iron Curtain. 

This gives us the cue to act first, not let 
Moscow get the jump on us, as she has so 
consistently of late. Furthermore, we should 
not let Moscow get away with opening a 
mere crack in the Iron Curtain. 

The real key to peace between the free 
and the slave worlds is a complete and total 
lifting of the Iron Curtain. The reason it 
has been kept down is because the Kremlin 
fears contact with the outside world, fears 
what will happen when its people become 
familiar with the friendship, the progress, 
the living standards of the West. 

So we should make this demand and keep 
on making it. 


Statement of Lee Hover, President of the 
Arizona Game Protective Association, 
in Opposition to H. R. 4023, Before the 
House Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1953 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, the im- 
portance of the national forests for wa- 
tershed protection is the theme of the 
splendid statement of Lee Hover, presi- 
dent of the Arizona Game Protective As- 
sociation, in urging that we strengthen 
our conservation laws to protect multiple 
use of public lands rather than weaken 
them by enacting such legislation as 
H. R. 4023 which benefits only the graz- 
ing interests. 

His statement follows: 

Our organization is com of more 
than 4,000 members with 30 locals in 13 of 
Arizona's 14 counties. It was founded 28 
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years ago to establish a nonpolitical game 
and fish department in our State, but its 
members always have dedicated the organi- 
zation to the much broader field of conser- 
vision of our soil, water, and other natural 
resources. 

In our State, and in most of the West, 
our land-management problems are more 
acute because of deficient rainfall, and un- 
knowing abuses of the early settlers, many 
of them bent on making their fortunes on 
the frontier lands. No purpose would be 
served by blaming anyone for the disappear- 
ance of perennial grasses from our semi- 
desert rangelands, and their replacement by 
mesquite, snakeweed, and other noxious 
plants. 

We must look ahead—not backward. Our 
conservation laws must be stronger—not 
weaker. There will always be those who 
want to have their own way, who rebel 
against conservation laws. That is the very 
reason we need these laws; that is the rea- 
son we need all laws. Traffic laws do not 
impose upon the careful driver; neither do 
conservation laws impose on the man who 
practices conservation. They help him. 

Arizona has an area of 72,846,279 acres. 
It is the fifth largest State in the Union. 
But its population is less than 1 million. 

The limiting factor on growth of Arizona 
in population, agriculture, and industry is 
water. 

Virtually all of the water that falls on those 
72,846,279 acres is appropriated, even to the 
floodwaters that can be economically stored. 

About 90 percent of our water comes from 
national forest lands, which were set aside 
around the turn of the century to protect 
those watersheds and the timber on them. 
To give you a concrete example of what these 
watersheds mean, I want to describe for you 
the watershed that supplies the water for 
one valley—the Salt River Valley of Arizona. 

There are 8,320,000 acres in this watershed. 
Most of it was set aside as a national forest 
at the request of the United States Bureau 
of Reclamation when the Salt River project 
was built immediately after enactment of 
the reclamation law in 1902. Other parts al- 
ready were in national forests, and part was 
covered by the San Carlos and Fort Apache 
Indian Reservations. 

Without the water from this watershed, 
there could have been no agricultural de- 
velopment in the Salt River Valley, there 
could be no cities, industries, or homes. For 
proof of this, we have many valleys in the 
southwestern part of our State with equally 
rich soil that are inhabited only by rattle- 
snakes and gila monsters—because there is no 
watershed above them. 

Last year our valley produced a half billion 
dollars worth of agricultural and other prod- 
ucts. That is almost exactly $60 for every 
acre of our 8,320,000-acre watershed. 

That is about half the total production of 
the State. 

More than 350,000 people live in our valley. 
That is nearly half the population of our 
State. 

The 242,000 acres of the Salt River proj- 
ect—the first major reclamation project built 
under the reclamation law—produced $75 for 
every acre-foot of water it received in 1952. 
That is equal to $9 for every acre of the 
watershed. The other 250,000 acres of culti- 
vated land in the valley, which gets water by 
reuse through pumping of the gravity or sur- 
face water used by the Salt River project, 
were equally productive. 

Under optimum conditions the best acres 
of that watershed produce about $2 worth 
of lumber per year, and 50 cents worth of 
beef or mutton per year. 

The United States Forest Service man- 
ages these watershed lands under a multi- 
ple-purpose policy, and only in recent years 
has it received the public support necessary 
to enable it to give proper consideration to 
the watershed values. Only in recent years 


has the research program of the United 
States Forest Service begun to cope with 
out watershed problems. 

Possibly this aroused public interest came 
as a result of a study by the Salt River Val- 
ley Water Users Association, which showed 
the average yield of water has decreased from 
1,600,000 acre-feet a year during the first 10 
years of this century, to about 1,050,000 acre- 
feet per year during the past 10 years. 

This decrease has been attributed to the 
disappearance of perennial grasses, and the 
encroachment of juniper and brush. These 
plants hold a large percentage of snow in 
suspension. Drying winds and freezing 
nights evaporate it. That which reaches the 
ground is absorbed by these deep-rooted 
plants, whose water-using capacity exceeds 
the average annual rainfall. Perennial 
grasses, on the other hand, do not use water 
except during their late summer growing 
season. At other seasons they hold the soil 
and make it more permeable. 

Thus the key to good watershed manage- 
ment lies in the management of grazing on 
watershed lands. In one county in Utah in 
recent years, the people of the communities 
raised funds to purchase the base property 
of livestock growers, and gave the land to the 
Forest Service to manage in order to protect 
the water supply of their cities. 

This bill would take away from the re- 
sponsible public officials of the Forest Serv- 
ice the power to regulate grazing, and place 
that power primarily in grazing boards com- 
posed of the livestock permittees on the 
forests. We have seen how that works on 
the Taylor grazing lands of our State, and 
we know the power these grazing boards 
exercise. 

Taylor grazing lands are primarily grazing 
lands, however. As the figures I have cited 
you above clearly show, grazing is the least 
of the commercial values of the national 
forests. We think it would be disastrous to 
extend the same law to the national forests. 

Though I have cited only three values de- 
rived from national forest lands above, there 
are others equally important to timber and 
grazing. One of these is recreation, just 
as much as essential in the American way 
of life as meat and lumber. 

Our national forests have become almost 
as important for their recreational and 
esthetic values as our national parks. In 
Arizona last year more than 1 million per- 
sons from nearly every State in the Nation 
visited the national forests. Only 750,000 
visited the Grand Canyon National Park, one 
of the major wonders of the world. 

Our forests also are important from the 
standpoint of fishing and hunting. Last year 
158,000 hunters and fishermen bought li- 
censes to hunt and fish in Arizona and an 
estimated 50,000 more were not required to 
purchase licenses because they were either 
children or pioneers. 

This public use of our forests cannot be 
ignored for the benefit of the 856 persons 
and corporations who hold livestock graz- 
ing permits on the national forests of the 
State. 

The economic importance of the beef pro- 
duced by these 856 permittees is not of suf- 
ficient importance because only 14 percent 
of the beef produced in the State is produced 
on national forest lands. These livestock 
permits, on the basis of $200 per head of cat- 
tle, and $40 per sheep, are worth only $31 
million. The importance of that figure 
dwindles when it is realized that the Fed- 
eral Government has invested $56 million in 
the dams and irrigation works of the Salt 
River project alone. 

This bill would open the door for many 
abuses of grazing privileges. One of these 
is the leasing of such privileges by the per- 
mittees. Right now in Arizona, Taylor graz- 
ing permittees, who pay only 12 cents per 
animal-month in grazing fees, lease -their 
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allotments for the commercial rate which 
varies from $2 to $3 per animal-month. This 
bill would permit the same thing on the 
national forests where the grazing fee this 
year is about 50 cents per animal-month. 
Thus these vital lands would be subject to 
speculative profiteering in grazing. 

And this bill would give the permittees 
a vested interest in the national forests and 
other lands that would be so difficult of 
determination that it would almost amount 
to a fee title. Section 6, under the guise of 
encouraging permittees to make improve- 
ments on the rangelands, of the bill would 
provide for their reimbursement in event 
grazing was either reduced or prohibited. 
That would be bad enough for such items as 
water tanks and fences because it is contrary 
to principles of law applying to private land, 
but now, I ask you, would an appraisal be 
made of improvements resulting from reseed- 
ing or improved range management practices 
without appraising the land itself? 

This vested interest is further strength- 
ened by section 7 which would prohibit 
transfer reductions, and permit the privilege 
holder to sell that privilge as a chattel. 

And section 10 would nullify the landlord 
and tenant relationship by requiring the 
Secretary to justify any grazing order in 
court. In effect, the courts would have the 
task of any administrative problems relating 
to timber or watershed management instead 
of the trained administrative men so badly 
needed in this scientific field. 

So we appeal to you to table this bill. 

If, as the livestock permittees contend, 8 
law is deemed necessary to regulate grazing 
on the national forests instead of regulatory 
administration, then we recommend H. R.. 
4268, introduced by Representative CLIFFORD 
Hore, of Kansas, but ask that it be amended 
to spell out definitely the subserviency of 
grazing to those much greater values: Wa- 
tershed, timber, and public use. i 

Inasmuch as these lands belong to all of 
the people, a particularly good feature of the 
Hope bill 1s its provisions that local ad- 
visory councils be appointed representing all 
users and the public, 

We believe that grazing fees should be 
fixed annually on a basis competitive with 
commercial rates in order that full returns 
be realized from any particular range in pro- 
portion to its productive value, and that at 
least 75 percent of these fees be earmarked 
for improving the range so that some of the 
damage that these lands suffered in the days 
of free community grazing can be repaired, 

We believe that it is extremely important 
to keep these lands in public ownership to 
protect the values of the private property 
dependent on them for water. Their passage 
into private ownership in Arizona would only 
open endless litigation over water—water 
that is the basis of our entire economy—wa- 
ter that even now is completely appropriated, 

We ask you to protect our water. 


Worcester (Mass.) City Council Resolu- 
tion on Tornado Disaster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1953 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to include at this time a resolution 
adopted by the Worcester City Council 
at their meeting on June 18, 1953, call- 
ing upon the Congress of the United 
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States to expeditiously extend all possi- 
ble Federal aid to the recent tornado dis- 
aster victims. The resolution follows: 

Whereas the city of Worcester and sur- 
rounding areas were devastated by a tor- 
nado on June 9, 1953; and 

Whereas the tornado has caused extensive 
and great damage; and 

Whereas the city of Worester has extended 
its resources to the fullest and has made its 
maximum effort to sustain the burden of the 
disaster, but is still greatly lacking in finan- 
cial support: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the City Council of the City 
of Worcester resolve that the Senators and 
Congressmen from Massachuseetts be re- 
quested to make a united effort to bring to 
Worcester and the surrounding devastated 
area financial aid; and further, that the con- 
gressional delegation from Massachusetts 
communicate with the city of Worcester 
and advise the city of Worcester as to the 
aid which can be expected from the Con- 
gress of the United States. 


Mr. Speaker, this fearful tornado 
struck the city of Worcester and sur- 
rounding area at approximately 5:10 
p. m. on Tuesday, June 9, 1953. Word 
of the disaster reached me by telephone 
from Worcester at 7 p. m. that evening. 
I immediately made arrangements to 
return to Worcester, which is my home 
city, late that evening, and the next day 
made a complete inspection of the de- 
struction in company with my Massa- 
chusetts colleague, Congressman PHIL- 
BIN, and city officials of Worcester. 

On Thursday morning, June 11, I flew 
back to Washington, and as soon as the 
House assembled at 12 noon, I intro- 
duced House Resolution 276 and asked 
unanimous consent for its immediate 
consideration. The substance of the 
resolution was that it should be the 
sense of the House of Representatives 
that the devastated tornado-stricken 
sections of Worcester and central Massa- 
chusetts should be declared a major 
disaster area and at the earliest op- 
portunity all possible Federal aid should 
be given such area. 


The resolution was promptly approved 
by the House of Representatives, and 
I immediately notified officials of the 
Civil Defense Administration, the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, and 
the Farmers Home Administration. 
These are the agencies empowered un- 
der existing legislation to render pre- 
scribed assistance, through State and 
local governments, to disaster areas 
when they have been so designated by 
the President. I can testify that all 
these authorities promptly went into 
action and are now doing everything 
within their limited power to help our 
local people and communities get back 
to normal operation; their cooperation 
has been truly splendid. I want also 
to state that the American Red Cross 
has been wonderfully cooperative in 
helping the unfortunate homeless vic- 
tims, and their national headquarters 
has authorized an expenditure of $250,- 
000 in the Worcester area for hardship 
relief. 

Mr. Speaker, on June 18, I introduced 
in the House H. R. 5826, a bill to au- 
thorize the President to donate surplus 
Federal property to individuals in a 
major disaster area. I sent copies of 


the bill to our two Massachusetts Sena- 
tors, urging them to introduce similar 
bills in the Senate so that we might all 
work together to encourage prompt 
congressional action. 

I introduced this bill, and invited our 
Senators to join with me, because I was 
amazed to find, in talking with the var- 
ious Federal agency officials, that while 
they can assist States and municipali- 
ties to restore public functions in dis- 
aster areas, they consider themselves 
powerless, under current legislation, to 
give any direct aid to homeless indi- 
viduals. 

It is my understanding from these 
authorities that the President’s disaster 
fund, and any other moneys that may be 
appropriated, can now be used only for 
the emergency repair of State and 
municipal public works and the general 
welfare. Private and business loans can, 
of course, be made, at interest, by the 
RFC, the FHA, and the HHFA to those 
who can meet the technical financial re- 
quirements and after they have been un- 
able to negotiate satisfactorily with their 
local banks. 

The purpose and thought behind my 
bill is to enable the Civil Defense Admin- 
istration, under the provisions of Public 
Law 875 of the 81st Congress, to donate 
directly, from Government surplus prop- 
erty, to distressed families who lost 
everything in the tornado, such house- 
hold articles as kitchen utensils, chairs, 
tables, cots, mattresses, bureau dressers, 
and other items, so essential to renewing 
normal living conditions, 

It seems rather ridiculous to me that 
we can freely give money and supplies 
to unfortunate people all over the world 
to rehabilitate themselves, and yet there 
appears to be no existing legislative au- 
thority by which this Government can 
directly and concretely aid American 
taxpayers who have lost virtually all they 
owned in these terrible tornado disasters. 
I can think of no way in which the 
Government surplus property, which of- 
ficials tell me is lying around in ware- 
houses, could be put to better use. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire at this time to ex- 
press my very deep appreciation of the 
courtesy and cooperation extended to me 
by my distinguished colleague from 
Michigan, the Honorable GEORGE A. 
Donpero, chairman of the House Public 
Works Committee. Parts of his own 
great State were also heavily damaged 
recently by one of these terrible freaks 
of nature we call a tornado. He has 
promised me that an immediate commit- 
tee hearing will be scheduled as soon as 
the required reports have been submitted 
from the various Government agencies 
concerned with my bill. When the hear- 
ing dates are set, which we hope and 
expect may be as early as next week, I 
intend to request representatives of the 
city of Worcester and the other tornado- 
affected communities to come to Wash- 
ington to testify. Prompt congressional 
action will free the presently restricted 
hands of Federal officials so they can ex- 
tend direct, concrete aid to the reported 
10,000 homeless tornado victims in our 
Massachusetts area, as well as to those 
in the other sections of the country who 
have, suffered so greatly from recent 
tornado visitation. 
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Foreign Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1953 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address delivered by Mr. O. R. 
Strackbein, chairman, the Nation-Wide 
Committee of Industry, Agriculture, and 
Labor on Import-Export Policy, made 


before the Trade Association Executives 


in New York City on June 17, 1953: 

The subject of foreign trade has risen once 
more to the level of public discussion after 
a period of quiescence lasting nearly 20 
years. This resurgence of interest is not an 
accident. It is the result of conflicts in the 
domestic field aroused by the drive for great- 
er participation by other countries in our 
home market, calling, as it does, for further 
lowering of our tariff and other trade re- 
strictions. 

Let us analyze this conflict and its prin- 
cipal elements. 

Other countries, seeking much-needed dol- 
lar exchange, would like to sell more freely 
than they do now in the United States. We 
offer the richest market in the world. Im- 
porters in this country smile upon this idea 
since it is highly compatible with their own 
concept of what is good and desirable. A 
higher volume of imports could be expected 
to put more money into their pockets. 

Naturally our exporters, composed prin- 
cipally of our mass production industries 
and important agricultural pursuits, notably 
cotton, tobacco and wheat, also find this 
idea highly acceptable. Heavier sales of 
foreign goods in our market will give foreign 
countries more dollars that can be used in 
buying our automobiles, refrigerators, type- 
writers, cotton, and tobacco. 

Moreover, under present postwar circum- 
stances, the effect of shipping more heavily 
to the United States would be to reduce the 
need for the present high volume of foreign 
aid. Substantial reduction of such aid 
would make it easier to reduce taxes in this 
country. Presumably nearly everyone would 
agree that that would be a good idea. 

Finally, consumers would benefit in some 
degree from lower prices that would come 
with increased foreign competition in our 
market; and, of course, we are all consumers, 
and as consumers we all like low prices. 

Why then, in the name of good sense, do 
we not remove our trade restrictions, in the 
form of the tariff, quotas, “buy American“ 
legislation and antiquated customs proce- 
dures, so that these universally desirable 
goals may be achieved? Who would be stupid 
enough to interpose objections to this uto- 
pian vision? 

There is just one obstacle and it is of some 
importance; namely, the American producer: 
the smaller elements in our industrial and 
business system, our farmers, miners, fisher- 
men, and workmen, and management in 
small- and medium-sized industries. These 
are found in every State of the country in 
thousands of communities, in our cities, 
towns, and villages, no less than on the farms 
and ranches. 

Each of the workers employed directly in 
production supports about two more who are 
employed in sales, transportation, distribu- 
tion—all kinds of services—insurance, bank- 
ing, professional work, such as law, medicine, 
teaching, governmental and military service; 
the building and construction trades, etc. 

Contrary to the picture that is so often 
drawn of these producers who are concerned 
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over, and vulnerable to, import competition, 
they do not represent a mere handful of 
people or a tiny segment of the whole econ- 
omy. They represent a good quarter to a 
third of the economy; and that is why this 
one obstacle to the utopian dream of free 
trade is so stubborn. 

It is often said that in its attitude toward 
the tariff, the Congress of the United States 
lags behind public opinion. The fact may 
be that Congress is actually much closer to 
the opinion of the people who sent them 
to Washington than are the newspapers, 
journals, and periodicals who so often be- 
rate them. When then should Congress 
listen and when should it not listen to the 
people who elect it? Obviously, it would 
appear, Congress should not listen when the 
people disagree with the views of the com- 
mentator, publisher, or editorial writer, and 
should listen only when the people agree 
with the latter. 

Those who seek to minimize that part of 
our economy that is concerned over import 
competition in the domestic market have 
never yet explained why Congress should be 
so easily deceived by the people back home 
if only the merest handful are interested in 
the subject. Where does the fault lie? Is 
the ayerage Congressman or Senator simply 
stupid? Is he unable to count? Or have 
the free-trade advocates deceived themselves 
in the heat of their theoretical argumenta- 
tion? Has their eagerness to minimize the 
“other side” finally blinded them so thor- 
oughly that they no longer recognize the 
truth when they see it? What else could 
explain this discrepancy between the re- 
sponse of Members of Congress to their con- 
stituencies on the one hand, and the char- 
acterization of the tariff interests as a tiny 
segment of the economy, on the other? 

True enough, those who now seek to hold 
a reasonable measure of tariff protection no 
longer represent the “trusts” and huge con- 
centrations of capital that were associated 
a generation or two ago with the tariff in 
the popular mind. Most of these so-called 
big interests are now on the side of free 
trade or freer trade. Today it is the smaller 
industries together with much of agriculture 
and mining and fishing that seek an offset 
against the low cost of many products that 
enter our market from abroad. Perhaps it 
is because these smaller interests are more 
difficult to see, since they are scattered over 
the whole country, or possibly because they 
are not concentrated by the hundreds of 
thousands in the smoke-belching centers of 
factory production, that their number and 
economic significance has been so grossly 
belittled. 

It is unfortunate, however, that the blind - 
ness of those who cannot or will not see the 
facts should seek to shape our national for- 
eign-trade policy. The fact is, of course, 
that we have already moved far in the direc- 
tion of free trade. The protective effect of 
our tariff is about 75 percent lower than it 
was during the 1931-35 period. Compared 
with an average rate of 50.02 percent on 
dutiable items during that time, in 1952 
the average rate was down to 12 percent. On 
58.2 percent of our total imports we col- 
lected no duty at all in 1952. Total duties 
collected amounted to only about 5 per- 
cent of the value of all our imports. None 
of the other leading trading nations can 
equal this record. In addition they employ 
a variety of other devices to restrict trade, 
whereas we have used them sparingly in 
comparison. 

Considering the tariff reductions that we 
have already made, we should, Judging from 
the seed catalogs of the free-trade avocates, 
be on the very verge of Utopia even now. 
Again, the picture is faulty to a degree. 
And once more the discrepancy may lie at 
the feet of the free traders themselves. 
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Perhaps their philosophy if carried out would 
not really bring us utopia, 

This is a harsh thought. Yet, 20 years ago 
the trade-agreements program was widely 
heralded as a great promoter of a peaceful 
world. Now the cry is that we simply have 
not gone far enough. Would it be an un- 
pardonable sin if a note of skepticism were 
voiced at this explanation? 

Should we move still farther in the direc- 
tion of free trade now, what would be our 
course if we found that we had gone too far, 
particularly if we should move on a wide 
front from a seller's into a buyer’s market? 
It would be difficult to retrace our steps in 
a short time. We should keep in mind that 
most of our tariff reductions were made dur- 
ing the sway of a prolonged seller’s market in 
this country. This means that our low 
tariffs of today have not yet been fully tested 
in a market where surpluses are replacing 
shortages. 

Even the present volume of imports could 
become very damaging should they strike a 
buyer's market, as they are already doing in 
some instances. They would aggravate any 
incipient recession that might appear on 
the horizon, unless quota limitations were 
set in order to contain the damage. 

The consuming public might temporarily 
be delighted over lower prices, but this de- 
light would soon give way to an entirely 
different reaction, as national income would 
decline while our high national obligations 
and high taxes continued to be with us. 
We should not forget that we cannot go 
back to the price levels of 1939 without 
courting stark economic disaster. A 10- 
percent decline in our national income 
would cost us more than several years of 
foreign aid at its present level. Why then 
seek to overcome this foreign-aid cost, as 
the trade-not-aid proposal would have us 
do, at the risk of toppling our inflated econ- 
omy by encouraging import competition 
under conditions that a very important part 
of our economy would be unable to with- 
stand? 

Who's afraid?—you may ask. We are 
a big, vigorous, young nation, and we out- 
produce the world. What could shake us 
from our mighty economic position? Our 
vast mass-production industries are invul- 
nerable to the effects of a mere $10 billion 
import volume. After all, it represents only 
a small part of our gross national product. 

Did we not meet the reconversion prob- 
lems of 1945 and 1946 without a tremor? 
Is not our economy a competitive economy? 
Do we not live by meeting great challenges— 
the bigger the better? 

Yes, certainly, but we will have many 
problems, assuming pacification of the 
world, that will be imposing enough to offer 
us all the challenges that we need. Our 
exports will obviously shrink from their 
artificial levels, and must shrink if the 
great export-dependent nations of the world 
are to recapture their prewar positions in 
world trade. If we insist upon or succeed 
in holding the high share of world mar- 
kets that fell to us during and after the 
wer while other exporting nations were 
paralyzed or crippled, obviously the present 
distorted shape of world trade will continue, 
There will be increasing pressure to open 
wider our own gates to imports. 

The proponents of free trade fall in with 
this idea, since to them it appears to be a 
painless solution to the problem; but that 
is a false and dangerous estimate. It is the 
product of wishful and a wholly 
unrealistic assessment of the share of our 
economy that is vulnerable to import com- 
petition. Only by grossly this 
sector and by writing it off as inefficient 
and marginal can the freetraders sustain 
the logic of their position; and in doing so 
they err profoundly. / 
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Northwestern Minnesota Has World’s 
Only Factory Using Cattails 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 19, 1953 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, I have the honor of represent- 
ing the Ninth District of Minnesota, 
which comprises 15 counties in the 
northwest part of Minnesota. My dis- 
trict has the world’s only factory making 
valuable use of the wild plant known as 
cattail. 

In other words, wild-growing cattails 
are used to make a worthwhile product, 
and the firm which utilizes this wild- 
growing weed is established at Holt, 
Minn. 

A complete story of this unique factory 
is told in the Minneapolis Tribune arti- 
cr by Russell Asleson under date of June 

The article follows: 


State Man Has WORLD'S ONLY CATTAIL 
Factory 
(By Russell Asleson) 

HoLT, Minn.—While most nort?.eastern 
Minnesota farmers are watching their grow- 
ing crops of grain, O. T. Ness has his eye 
cocked for cattails. 

As far as he can determine, the Holt seed 
and implement dealer has the only typha 
factory in the world. 

Typha is the technical name for cattail 
fluff—a light, airy, and buoyant material used 
principally by casket makers and furniture 
makers as stuffing. 

Ness points out that the typha business 
isn’t big. But he sells about 200,000 pounds 
& year to markets in some 20 States, Canada 
and South America. 

Typha got its biggest boost during the war 
when the Coast Guard authorized its use 
in life preservers to replace the kapoc which 
comes from Japan. 
en neither grows nor harvests the cat- 

The slim plants grow profusely in the low- 
lands and marshes of northern Minnesota. 
Farmers, housewives and school kids make 
extra money in the fall by picking the fluffy 
brown heads off the plant and selling them 
to Ness. 

By a process of milling and blowing, the 
seeds and chaff are separated from the fluff 
ana the typha is then pressed into 35-pound 

les. 

The industry was started in Chicago in 
1932 when Dr. C. F. Burgess started experi- 
menting with the cattail fluff. 

With the increased demand due to war use, 
Burgess was casting around for an unlimited 
source of cattails and in 1944 hit on the Holt 
area. More than 52,000 acres of cattails 
grow in the Mud Lake game refuge about 
6 miles east of Holt. - 

Ness had been in charge of local operations 
for Burgess and when the doctor died of a 
heart attack in 1946, Ness bought the busi- 
ness and the Burgess estate turned over all 
machinery, rights and patents. 

The Holt typha factory burned to the 
ground in 1948. Biggest loss was a machine 
valued at $15,000. Ness rebuilt. 

Casket makers use it for cushions and 
pillows, finding it cheaper than cotton. One 
casket manufacturer in Chicago uses 600 
pounds every 10 days. A furniture maker 
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in Tacoma, Wash., gets a ton a month for 
use as upholstery. 

Ness is trying to interest others in using 
typha in their products. One sporting goods 
experimented with a typha center for soft- 
balls, another uses it for stuffing of pillows 
and mattresses for baby cribs and a third 
uses it for filling toys. 

The Holt man, impressed with typha’s 
buoyancy, would like to see it authorized 
again for life preservers. The substance will 
take dye and he envisions children’s bathing 
suits made of the material—offering both 
covering and safety. 

“Twenty ounces of typha will keep a man 
afioat for 48 hours,” he explained. “Every 
one of the little threads is hollow inside.” 


Blueprint for Red Enslavement—II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
, IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 18, 1953 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, Maryknoll Missioner Father 
James A. McCormick has lived under the 
Communists in China and knows the 
Communist evil from first-hand experi- 
ence. His experience should be ade- 
quate warning to all Americans. 

I include herewith the third, fourth, 
and fifth chapters of his pamphlet Blue- 
print for Enslavement: 


CHAPTER 3 
Communist sympathizers among the Chinese 


Less than 10 percent of the Chinese people 
are sympathetic to the Reds. These consist 
almost entirely of those working for the Com- 
munist government, and young people who 
want to get a job with the government, or a 
free scholarship which will lead to a job. 
Outside of these people, I do not know of 
anyone who thinks that the present govern- 
ment is better than that of Chiang Kai-shek. 

While many are stirred by national pride 
because of Red promises to make China a 
powerful nation which will conquer every 
country in the Far East, these same people 
find that they must endure even greater 
sufferings than in the days of Japanese occu- 
pation. 

Businessmen complain because they have 
no business. They have very few things to 
sell, and they are unable to compete with the 
State stores. Through bankruptcy and fail- 
ure they are disappearing as a class. 

Farmers complain because taxes are so 
heavy that they can no longer keep enough 
rice to live on. A farmer told me a com- 
plaint which is typical of all the people in 
South China. He said, “We cannot keep 
what we grow. There is no work, so we can’t 
earn money. There is no place to borrow, 
because there are no longer rich people. 
Now all are equally poor.” 

Rice is the economy of south China 
Farm taxes are paid in rice. Under the 
Communists it has become very scarce. An 
example of how the scarcity of rice affects 
the people was brought to my attention by 
some schoolteachers in one of the villages 
of my mission. In the last year under 
Chiang Kai-shek this school had 400 pupils 
and was conducted by a principal and 12 
teachers. It was supported by the tuition 
from the pupils. The tuition ranged from 5 
pounds of rice a semester for first graders 
to 12 pounds for sixth graders. If a student 
couldn’t pay this tuition he was able to go 
to the free school conducted by the Mary- 
knoll mission. 


After 2 years under the Reds, the free 
Maryknoll school was closed, and the gov- 
ernment school had decreased to 180 pupils. 
The teaching staff had been reduced to a 
principal and nine teachers. People could 
not afford a few pounds of rice a year to 
send their children to school. 

That spring there were famine conditions 
in many parts of south China. The gov- 
ernment had made the 1950 fall harvest tax 
rate so heavy that there was not enough rice 
left for the people to last them until next 
harvest. The government then ordered the 
people to plant winter wheat. The people 
protested that the land which already had 
borne two crops of rice that year would be 
exhausted. But protests mean little to the 
Communists, Rain and cold weather came 
just as the winter wheat was almost ripe. 
The crop rotted in the fields. During the 
next 3 months thousands of people died of 
starvation. x 

In my own village we had a very active 
and successful cooperative which had been 
started by the mission. Its affairs were di- 
rected by 11 men elected from among more 
than 200 members. In July 1950 the Com- 
munists began to bore from within. They 
began a whispering campaign against the 
president, who had been elected because the 
members believed in his honesty. They made 
life so unbearable that the president re- 
signed. 

This gave the Communists an excuse to 
call a general meeting to elect a new presi- 
dent and board of directors. Everyone was 
surprised when the pro-Communist element 
made a motion to reduce the board of direc- 
tors from 11 to 7 men. Then it became ap- 
parent that the Reds could not find enough 
men to take over an I11-man board. The 
Reds had organized a solid block of 35 votes, 
made up of wives, brothers, and relatives who 
had come to vote for the pro-Communist 
element. The other members were not or- 
ganized. 

Still the Rec bloc could not win a decisive 
victory. The meeting ended with 5 Reds on 
the board, along with 6 “reactionaries,” The 
old president was reelected. 

Despite the people's resistance, the Reds 
won in the end. I was removed by being 
arrested. The old president, who was re- 
elected, is still in jail. 

During my 6 months of detention in an- 
other city, every Chinese (not connected with 
the police) I met was sympathetic and I was 
never once insulted. This was in spite of the 
terrific anti-American propaganda being car- 
ried on. 

I saw many instances of resistance to police 
and government orders, Although the Chi- 
nese were ordered to hate Americans, and 
Chinese Christians were forbidden to have 
contact with us, many brought me gifts of 
eggs and fruits, and made an effort to see me. 
From the third-floor window of the building 
in which I was kept, I saw many old friends 
trying to get in to see me. The guards, how- 
ever, never permitted them inside the build- 
ing. I know of four different men, old 
friends, who made trips of 30 miles each way 
to bring me food. 

The Communists might contro] the peo- 
ple’s actions, but they are finding it difficult 
to control their feelings. 

CHAPTER 4 
Communism and youth 

“If you are over 30 years of age, you are too 
old to make a good Communist,“ the Chinese 
Reds tell recruits. 

The Reds feel that anyone over 30 is too 
experienced with the world to become a pro- 
gressive in the Communist sense. Their 
appeal is directed to the youth of China. 

The baits used by the Reds to attract 
Chinese youth are threefold: idealism, pa- 
triotism, and sex freedom. 

When a youth reaches his late teens or 
early twenties, he is a natural idealist. Dur- 
ing this period of life every youth develops 
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a social consciousness. He has reached his 
physical perfection, and rapidly approaches 
intellectual maturity. He begins to look 
outside of himself and his family, and he 
finds poverty, suffering, and injustice on all 
sides. 

The Reds have trained propagandists to 
play upon the disillusionment of youth and 
to organize it into a great crusade to create 
a heaven on earth. The young people are 
told that communism as it exists in Russia 
has destroyed all social injustices. Capital- 
ists and landlords have been wiped out. 
Russia is a happy country where everyone is 
equal. There is no unemployment there, 
and science is wiping out sickness, China 
must be made into another Russia. 

Thus the Reds capitalize on the generosity 
of youth. Millions of young people have 
consecrated themselves to the Red cause 
without any hope of profit. But for those 
who do seek to get ahead in the world, the 
Reds offer promotion to bigger and better 
jobs, authority, special privileges and a cer- 
tain small amount of public praise. 

There is no one to put the youth of China 
wise to the truth about Russia except the 
reactionaries, who cannot be believed. 
There is no one to tell them that they are 
far better off in the poverty of China than 
they would be in the richness of Russia, 
One Russian Army officer in Canton put it 
succinctly when he said: 

“We had to march on foot more than 40 
days to come to liberate the poor Chinese 
from the rich capitalists. When we got here 
we found that thousands of poor Chinese 
have potbellies and wristwatches, while no 
one in Russia has either.” 

The appeal to patriotism is a strong one 
for Chinese youth whose study of history 
gives an inferiority complex and a longing 
for the return of the days of Genghis Khan. 

“We once ruled Asia,” says the propaganda, 
“Our forces even invaded Europe. What can 
foreigners do that the Chinese cannot do? 
Russia and China together can rule the 
world.” 

The patriotic propaganda is directed chiefiy 
against the United States. The name of our 
country is never used alone—it is always 
“Imperialistic United States.“ Every page of 
every newspaper bristles with tirades against 
us. The war in Korea is always referred to 
as “the war of the Chinese resisting imperial- 
istic America invading Korea.” There is 
never any mention of the United Nations. 

In the Communist manual, How To Hold 
an Accusation Meeting, which is part of the 
official Current Affairs Handbook, is found 
this directive: “All accusations must be con- 
centrated on American imperialism, the im- 
placable enemy of the Chinese people.” It 
further states, “In cities where American 
troops were stationed during World War II, 
accusations of American atrocities should be 
made.” 

The great majority of the Chinese people 
expect us to win in Korea. One of the 
reasons for the discontent and dissatisfaction 
with the government in China today is that 
the people feel the Communists made a mis- 
take in becoming involved in a war with the 
United States. But if we do not win a clear 
and decisive victory, the masses of China 


* will believe that Red China is truly a great 


and strong nation to have whipped America. 
Then there will be no holding them in the 
Far East. The appeal to patriotism will be 
more than successful. 

The Reds also use the sex instinct to re- 
cruit young people for their cause. Their 
slogan “Sexual Freedom” wins and holds a 
large segment of China’s youth. 

In Chinese family life a strict code of 
morals is enforced. This is particularly true 
in reference to girls. The Communists in- 
vite the girls to run away from home and 
join them. There they will find kindred 
spirits and no disapproving voices. 

During the guerrilla days before the so- 
called liberation, the Reds sent speakers 
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into towns and villages, and into high 
schools, to campaign for girl volunteers. 

“If you are unhappy at home and your 
parents are strict, come and join us,” said 
the Reds. “If you are not satisfied with 
your husband, come to us and your mar- 
riage will be dissolved.” 

Every band of guerrillas had its “workers.” 
Today most of these girls have been sent 
home, Only the most intelligent are kept. 
Some do office work, others housekeeping, 
and others act as “dependents.” 


CHAPTER 5 
Life in a police state 


Father, will you loan mc $4 to buy a coffin 
for my husband?” 

“When did your husband die?” I asked. 

“He was executed this morning. I am 
trying to find money to bury him. When I 
sell my cow I will pay you back.” 

The petitioner was a poor farming woman 
from a village about 3 miles away from my 
house, Her husband had been a captain in 
the Nationalist Army. When his army had 
surrendered to the Reds 2 years earlier, he 
had been examined by the security police and 
given an intensive indoctrination course in 
communism. At the end of the course he 
turned down a commission to the Red army 
and was allowed to return to his home. 

Since his release he had not participated 
in political activity of any kind. But be- 
cause he was not an enthusiastic Communist, 
he was suspect. Because his village did not 
go “all out” to push Communist reforms, it 
was called reactionary and marked for pun- 
ishment. 

The ex-captain and five others, all leading 
men, were arrested. The group was held 
incommunicado in a temporary jail for a 
month, At the end of that time he and an- 
other man were executed. The other four 
prisoners were happy to sign pledges en- 
thusiastically supporting the government 
and guaranteeing that they would get their 
relatives to do the same. 

I loaned the poor woman the $4 but she 
never repaid me. Within a few days her 
cow, her pig, her land, and her home were 
confiscated by the government because her 
husband had been “an enemy of the peo- 
ple.“ Her children were parceled out among 
relatives. She became a farm laborer, work- 
ing by the day for anyone who could afford 
to hire her. 

The ex-captain’s village was no longer re- 
actionary. Everyone paid his taxes on the 
first day of the period. The village was the 
first in the region to establish a night school 
for the indoctrination of women. It coop- 
erated in every government program to re- 
pair the roads, to take part in parades, to 
attend political meetings. The people of the 
village paid lip service to the Reds. They 
acted like good Communists out of fear. 
Secretly they nurse hatred and resentment 
in their hearts. 

A man came to see me after dark one eve- 
ning. His manner was furtive and cautious. 
Yet he was the most respected.man in our 
neighborhood. He had been the principal 
in the county’s biggest high school before 
all the old teachers had been “liberated” 
from their jobs to open the way for young 
and fervent radical teachers. His upright 
moral.character, added to his learning, had 
given him a position of honor in the com- 
munity. 

He told me that he had.come to warn me. 
He said, “If you have any American money 
or silver dollars or gold watches in your pos- 
session, hide them in the ground at once. 
Get them out of the house. The police even 
now are searching the village for illegal 
currency.” 

When I told him that I had long since 
gotten rid of all contraband, he seemed 
relieved. 

“These are terrible days,“ he said. “Look 
at my clothes, all patched and darned. If I 
dress neatly. I will be suspected of being a 


capitalist lawbreaker. My wife does not dare 
buy meat in the market for fear that some- 
one will report us to the police as being 
prosperous.” 

Before he left he asked me to go out in the 
yard and see if anyone was around. He 
didn't dare be seen leaving the home of an 
American. I thanked him for his thought- 
fulness in coming to warn me, and then 
watched him leave—a man of fear and un- 
certainty. Yet he was the most honored man 
in the village. 

The taxes were so heavy in those 2 years 
that no one had enough to eat. In China all 
taxes are paid in rice, and a certain per- 
centage of each harvest must be set aside 
for the government. It was obvious that the 
tax scale had been deliberately set high to 
impoverish the farmer. Then to keep his 
family from starving he must ask the gov- 
ernment for a crop loan. This made the 
people completely dependent on the gov- 
ernment. 

One man I know spoke critically of the gov- 
ernment policy and administration. When 
taxes took his rice, and he applied for an 
advance loan on the next harvest, he was 
refused. His family starved for months. 
The treatment he received was an object 
lesson to other farmers. 

This loan method is a perfect system to 
cut down opposition to the government. It 
also has the added effect of forcing the farm- 
er to sell his next crop to the government 
at any price the government wishes to set, 
usually much lower than the open market. 
The government then sells the rice on the 
market and makes a double profit. 

The fear motive is the underlying strength 
of communism. I have seen strong men turn 
pale with fear when a knock sounded on the 
door of their house. One high-school stu- 
dent who brought me a note from a friend 
was so nervous that he couldn't sit still while 
I read it. He finally fied from the house lest 
he be seen in the presence of an American. 

One morning 14 men from one neighbor- 
hood were arrested by the police. They were 
tied with ropes and dragged off to prison. 
To this day their families have not been able 
to see them. No announcement has ever 
been made as to why they were arrested and 
locked up. 

A certain man had been an ardent Commu- 
nist for 5 years before the liberation. He was 
working in the Nationalist Government, but 
following Communist instructions to sabo- 
tage the Nationalist Government. After the 
revolution he was made a high Red official. 
But a year later, he was suspected of lack of 
enthusiasm. He was arrested and im- 
prisoned. 

The next day his wife, whom I know per- 
sonally, was called to the police station for 
questioning. Believing that the questioning 
would be short, the woman took her baby 
with her. Without being asked a single 
question she was locked up along with her 
baby. A few days later the wife of one of her 
husbanc’s schoolmates was arrested because 
she was a friend. Then two more women who 
lived in her apartment house and who were 
friendly were also brought in. None of these 
people were guilty of any crime. 

When one of the women protested, a Red 
Official said, “It is better to arrest 20 innocent 
people than to let 1 guilty person escape.” 

My informant told me that there were 
more than 1,000 prisoners in her jail in Can- 
ton and that the city has at least 5 other 
jails just as big. Yet these jails are only for 
the reactionary opposition. Those who are 
believed to be active opposition—such as 
guerrillas, spies, or rumor spreaders—are shot 
immediately. 

A rumor spread through one village that 
Chiang Kai-shek’s army had landed on the 
coast and was fighting its way inland. It 
caused such excitement among the people 
that the Reds tracked down the source. The 
man accused of starting it was executed. 
Unlike most executions, this one made the 
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papers. The Reds considered it an object 
lesson to silence their critics. 

In the security of America it is difficult 
to imagine life in a police state. In China, 
no one is free from fear—not even the Reds. 
It doesn't make any difference whether a per- 
son is guilty or not. Under the Communists, 
suspicion is a sufficient reason for the death 
penalty. 


Everyone Isn’t Mad at Syngman Rhee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1953 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Record for the 
purpose of disagreeing with the gener- 
ally accepted opinion that President 
Rhee’s liberation of anti-Red Korean 
prisoners is wholly bad. Based on pre- 
vious experiences the freeing of these 
anti-Communists may be the one pos- 
itive accomplishment that will come out 
of the truce negotiations. And Rhee’s 
resentment is understandable when we 
realize that under British pressure we 
succumbed to the formula that a ma- 
jority—meaning pro-Communist Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and India—of the so- 
called neutral team would decide the 
fate of the reluctant anti-Communist 
prisoners. Indeed, what the South Ko- 
rean President did is completely in ac- 
cord with what most Americans would 
have done under similar circumstances; 
and I, for one, applaud it as an act to 
checkmate our allies, particularly the 
British, who would count turning 25,000 
prisoners over to the Reds as the mere 
price to be paid for certain economic ad- 
vantages on which they have set their 
hearts. Iam delighted to find that Con- 
stantine Brown agrees with this view, 
and his article appearing in yesterday's 
Evening Star is included in these re- 
marks: 

[From the Washington Evening Star of June 

23, 1953] 

Ruee’s View Locicat—He REGARDS MAJORITY 
VOTE REQUIREMENT ON POW IssvE as UN- 
FAIR TO His PEOPLE 

(By Constantine Brown) 

The relationship between the Republic of 
Korea and the allied governments has be- 
come more strained in the last 24 hours than 
at any time since President Syngman Rhee 
ordered the liberation of anti-Red Korean 
prisoners of war. 

Prime Minister Churchill expressed himself 
more strongly than the spokesmen of the 
administration in Washington. He could do 
this principally because British public opin- 
ion is willing to throw everything and every- 
body overboard to have an armistice signed 
in Korea. 

The British Government, unlike our own, 
has recognized Communist China for more 
than 8 years and believes that it may be 
profitable for Britain’s economy to obtain 
more trade with Peiping than has been here- 
tofore possible. Hence Churchill was able to 
use the word treacherous in his strongly 
worded denunciation of the South Korean 


president. 

There is no denying that Mr. Rhee has 
thrown a monkey wrench in the proposed 
cease-fire agreement. It is equally certain 
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that he acted contrary to diplomatic eti- 
quette and good behavior. But once this is 
said, the attitude of the aged leader of the 
Korean republic is understandable even to 
many American soldiers in the field. 

When we tackled the last hurdle to a 
cease-fire, the fate of the POW’s who do not 
want to return to Communist lands, the ad- 
ministration instructed our representatives 
at Panmunjom to accept the neutral teams 
suggested by the Communists with one pro- 
viso, that their decisions on the wishes of the 
prisoners involved should be taken by unani- 
mous vote. That is to say that any of the 
members of the neutral team could veto the 
decisions of the others. This step was con- 
sidered of utmost importance to the security 
of the prisoners who do not want to be re- 
patriated. Their was no doubt in anybody’s 
mind of how the Polish and Czechoslovak 
delegates would vote; neither was there much 
doubt that the Indian representative would 
side with the Communists. Hence the Swiss 
and Swedes risked being outvoted on every 
occasion. 

Rhee knew about this decision, and though 
displeased with the fact that the armistice 
did not provide for immediate withdrawal of 
the Chinese from North Korea, he was willing 
to go ahead. 

Then suddenly, while Secretary of State 
Dulles was still on his trip through the Mid- 
dle East, the signals were changed. Accord- 
ing to reliable information, a number of mes- 
sages were exchanged between London and 
Washington, including some top-level tele- 
phone conversations, and Gen. Mark Clark 
was ordered to accept the Communist de- 
mands that the voting in the armistice terms 
should be by a mere majority. It was at that 
time that the veil of secrecy was lowered over 
the armistice negotiations and apparently 
the President of South Korea learned about 
this change only a few hours before the armi- 
stice representatives gathered to put the final 
touches on the agreement. He withdrew his 
delegate and has been obstreperous ever 
since. 

Rhee is said to feel strongly that under the 
new setup of majority vote the Korean pris- 
oners who want to remain in South Korea 
would not have the proverbial Chinaman’s 
chance. 

It must be remembered that many of the 
Korean POW’s were actual South Koreans 
who were shanghaied into the North Korean 
army in the early days of the war. They were 
solemnly promised absolute security by us 
and by Rhee’s propaganda underground if 
they surrendered. Our change insofar as the 
voting of the neutral team is concerned 
obviously worried the South Korean leader 
and determined him to act on his own, re- 
gardless of international consequences. 

It appears that our whole armistice con- 
cept has undergone a major change since the 
Republican administration took office. It 
inherited a bad situation in the Far East. 
An attempt to remedy it somewhat at least 
was made by Secretary Dulles who is known 
to be convinced that the Far East is as im- 
portant to America’s security as Europe. A 
plan was envisaged, before the Communists 
asked to resume armistice conversations, 
whereby we would insist that the whole of 
southeast Asia which is now ablaze because 
of Communist activities should be included 
in an overall cease-fire. Any other armistice 
was considered by our highest authorities as 
a fraud. 

Secretary Dulles appeared in recent weeks 
before a congressional committee in an off- 
the-record session. He was asked whether it 
would not be more advisable, in view of our 
commitments in Indochina as well as in Ko- 
rea, to insist on a cease-fire in the whole area, 
He replied that this certainly would be the 
case, but unfortunately our British ally was 
opposed to such a solution. Britons insist 
that we take first things first, and a Korean 
cease-fire is definitely first to them. 


It is possible that the position of our 
British friends may have come to Rhee's 
attention. He may have concluded that this 
might mean not only unfair treatment of the 
question of the POW’s who would no longer 
be our responsibility but that of the loaded“ 
armistice team but also an indefinite post- 
ponement of this unity of Korea. And he 
acted according to his own patriotic lights 
by liberating on his own initiative his own 
countrymen who were in the stockades. It 
may be that in the eyes of international 
law fiddlers this was a treasonable act. But 
it is doubtful that the average American con- 
siders it as such. We would not have acted 
differently in a similar situation. 


Einstein Flunks Out 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1953 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the New Leader of June 22, 1953: 


EINSTEIN FLUNKs OUT 


Albert Einstein’s letter advising intellec- 
tuals to refuse to testify before congressional 
committees is as perverse an intellectual per- 
formance as we have ever witnessed. Had 
Dr. Einstein displayed in physics the fal- 
lacious reasoning he has in this foray into 
politics, we would have had to mark him 
down as a crackpot instead of the world's 
foremost physicist. 

How the mind of an Einstein can regard 
the Communist danger as something that 
reactionary politicians are dangling before 
us, when communism itself dangles the 
mutilated bodies of Korea and Indochina 
for all the world to see, is beyond compre- 
hension. And how he can accuse anyone of 
proceeding to suppress the freedom of teach- 
ing when he is permitted to pursue his own 
intellectual activities at Princeton unmo- 
lested by a single reactionary is an act of 
self-deception that has few parallels. 

Dr. Einstein’s exhortation to follow the 
revolutionary way of noncooperation of 
Gandhi is the sheerest perversion of Gand- 
hism. What Gandhi challenged was a ty- 
ranny imposed from without; what Einstein 
would challenge is the right to combat such 
a tyranny. Gandhi, who was as much a 
lawyer as a revolutionary, advocated dis- 
obeying unjust laws; Einstein, who seems to 
understand neither law nor revolution, would 
urge that we flout a democratic constitution. 

The power of Congress to investigate was 
vested in it not by reactionary politicians but 
by the revolutionary statesmen who wrote 
the Constitution. Dr. Einstein is not careful 
enough to indicate that sometimes this is 
abused, but would simply remove it from 
Congress altogether. “Every intellectual who 
is called before one of the committees * * + 
must be prepared for jail and economic ruin,” 
he writes sophomorically. Is he urging that 
economists refuse to tell Congress how they 
would prevent a depression, educators why 
they would like more foreign teachers to en- 
ter this country, physicists what progress our 
atomic-energy program is making. Of 
course not; but the reductio ad absurdum of 
his proposition is to make every intellectual 
feel that Congress is a charnel-house to be 
shunned by the decent citizen. But if it is, 
what would Dr. Einstein subsitute for a Con- 
gress, a supreme Soviet? 

Admittedly, congressional committees 
sometimes do exceed their powers and inno- 
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cent persons are hurt. Admittedly, some 
legislators who head congressional commit- 
tees are no better equipped to do so than Dr. 
Einstein is to criticize them. But the in- 
telligent alternative would seem to be to im- 
prove the committee system, not destroy it; 
to protect innocents, not counsel them to 
protect the guilty. 

As the American Committee for Cultural 
Freedom has stated, Dr. Einstein's advice is 
“ill-considered and irresponsible.” 

“If followed,” the committee adds, “it 
would accomplish what both reactionaries 
and Communists want, to split the intellect- 
ual community from the rest of society.” 

The committee knows whereof it speaks. 
It represents a cross section of the intel- 
lectual community. Dr. Einstein does not. 
We agree with it that a “policy of clean 
hands and speaking out (is) the only choice 
possible for non-Communists who seek to 
preserve * * * political freedom,” 


Freedom To Agree 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1953 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
article by William F. Buckley, Jr., en- 
titled “Freedom To Agree,” which ap- 
peared in the June issue of the American 
Mercury magazine: 


It is perhaps inevitable that our over- 
wrought and frivolous society should con- 
tinue to devote much of its attention to poli- 
ties, and very little to education. And this 
in spite of the fact that politics is nothing 
more than the plaything of education. 

Academic activities are neither dull nor 
meaningless to those curious about the fate 
of our society and our civilization. Under- 
paid, underappreciated, and overworked, 
teachers are compensated by unique powers. 
They have the power, over the long term, to 
tailor the society they live in to their own 
specifications. They exercise this power con- 
stantly. Every time a legislature meets, a 
convention sits, an editorial is written, the 
teacher tastes the fruits of his own making. 

All publicists, politicians, writers, and ora- 
tors, express views that were midwifed by in- 
tellectuals, developed by intellectuals, 
screened by intellectuals, and, finally, cer- 
tified by intellectuals. These views are com- 
municated to society through the schools. 
They thereupon determine the thinking, and 
hence the activities, of all free societies. And 
since intellectuals don’t necessarily agree on 
everything, except maybe McCarthy and Hit- 
ler, it is the dominant intellectual group 
which calls the tune to which society dances. 
We laymen certainly ought to ask ourselves, 
which is the dominant group? What are 
they calling for? What does the society they 
want to shape look like? 

It is a dawning curiosity about these ques- 
tions that has propelled the raging con- 
troversy about school policy that has grown 
bitter in the last few years, and in recent 
months particularly. The struggle will con- 
tinue, and probably it will get more heated. 

One point of view is basically as follows: 

“Teaching is a highly specialized skill, 
It takes years of special training. The lay- 
man doesn’t qualify to instruct the teacher 
just because he has taken note of casual re- 
marks his son makes at the breakfast table, 
leafed through an occasional textbook that 
he uses, or even because he’s had an occa- 
sional chat with his teacher. You might as 
well license the parent to deliver a baby, 
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amputate a leg, or graft a layer of skin be- 
cause he has read Paul de Kruif in the 
Reader's Digest, held his wife’s hand during 
labor, or expertly applied mercurochrome on 
a cut finger. Education is as much of a 
specialty as medicine.” 

Many of the critics of modern education 
come right back with some such statement 
as this: 

“We live in a free society. We have the 
right to cast our vote in shaping our coun- 
try’s future. All of us are agreed that 
ideologies are most enduringly shaped in the 
schools.” 

As recently as August of last year, a 
speaker at the convention of the American 
Federation of Teachers said, The next fight 
for freedom and democracy may be fought 
not on the sea or in the air or on the battle- 
fields. The last fight for democracy may be 
fought in the classrooms of the world.” 

Faced with such arguments, and aware 
that when all is said and done the existence 
of the schools is dependent upon the satis- 
faction of society with their conduct and 
purpose, the educators have made certain 
verbal concessions. (There are still some 
diehards, of course, some professors who 
refuse to speak less than candidly. Thus, 
Prof. Henry Steele Commager recently 
stated with unambigucus clarity that “The 
consumer has no rights in the educational 
marketplace.”) But most educators have 
acknowledged the citizen’s decisive role in 
education policy, and there is no longer a 
point of friction on the surface. 

Unfortunately, there is reason to believe 
that our educational groups have made what 
amounts to nothing more than a semantical 
concession, a strategic withdrawal that has 
in no way implied a surrender on the issue 
of whether they properly exercise a hegemony 
on education. 

The crux of the matter lies in the educa- 
tor's receptivity to what they call “responsi- 
ble” criticism. Who is to decide what is 
“responsible” and what is “irresponsible” 
criticism? The educators have covered 
themselves; They will retain the privilege of 
distinguishing between the two. 

To support their contention that, coopera- 
tive slogans notwithstanding, the educators 
have made no concessions whatever, the 
Critics point to an impressive array of 
evidence: 

The educational groups are pouring un- 
seemly and vituperative abuse on lay critics. 
This reflects a continued unwillingness to 
heed the criticism of anyone outside the 
fraternity. In contrast, true to their clanish- 
ness, if the critic is a doctor of philosophy 
the educators are as a rule relatively supine, 
In the early thirties, for example, a small 
group of frontier (i. e., progressive and col- 
lectivist) educators all but accused the 
teaching profession of beating their mothers 
and starving their wives. One teacher-critic 
stated that “educational leadership has too 
much interest in the matter of pleasing 
boards of education.” “After 150 years,” said 
another, “American education has left us as 
vicious socially and as dishonest as we were 
before that education began.” Another 
branded a report of a National Education 
Association commission as “full of pompous 
idealistic expressions and threadbare ax- 
ioms—a shallow and spineless analysis.” 
“The public generally has registered its loss 
of faith in its educational system,” stated 
another, adding that education “must clean 
house of a multitude of rubbish.” 

The teachers listened attentively and ex- 
amined the proposals of the frontier think- 
ers, who, backed by over a million dollars 
from the Rockefeller Foundation, inaugu- 
rated the Progressive Education Association 
and stumped for what they called a “new 
social order,” based on socialism. Academic 
consanguinity was apparently responsible for 
the respectful attention given to the frontier 
thinkers by their fellow teachers. The im- 


pact of the PEA on education has been im- 
measurable. 

In contrast, the denunciations of present- 
day lay critics whose principal grievances 
center around collectivism, secularism, and 
progressive education in the schools, are dis- 
missed with spirited and categorical denun- 
ciations: 

“From coast to coast, the entire Nation is 
pocked with battlefields of war against mod- 
ern education. * * * These attacks are dis- 
honest and unjustified in that they are aimed 
at the heart of good education.” (Dean Ern- 
est O. Melby, NYU School of Education, 
in the NEA Journal, October 1951.) 

“Among the members of these organiza- 
tions [the critics of the drift of modern edu- 
cation] will be found a motley assortment 
of bedfellows: Confirmed subversives who 
want to destroy free public education in or- 
der to undermine our democratic way of life; 
selfish, unthinking citizens who don't care 
what they do to the schools as long as they 
can keep their taxes down; unreasonable par- 
ents who try to blame all of their children’s 
shortcomings on the schools; racketeers who 
capitalize on the Nation’s legitimate concern 
over the education of our children and milk 
unsuspecting citizens for their own gain. 

“In addition there are sincere critics, gen- 
uinely interested in improving the schools, 
who unknowingly lend support to question- 
able groups. Among these people are spokes- 
men for certain religious groups who con- 
tend that public education is too secular.” 
(A pamphlet published by the National Com- 
mission for the Defense of Democracy 
Through Education, NEA, 1952, and spon- 
sored by the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals; Department of 
Classroom Teachers of the NEA; American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion; American Jewish Committee; John 
Dewey Society; Committee on Tenure and 
Academic Freedom, NEA; and Department 
of Higher Education, NEA,) 

The educational groups do not do all their 
own pleading. They have been successful 
in mobilizing a powerful lobby of publicists 
to help them assert their monopoly on pub- 
lic education. No less than 100 books, pam- 
phiets, and articles have been published in 
recent months scoring the critics. And they 
have appeared in such diverse magazines as 
the American Teacher, the Nation, the Amer- 
ican Scholar, the Reporter, the New York 
Times Book Review, School and Society, the 
Arkansas Journal, the Christian Century, 
Commentary, the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, the Library Journal, and McCalls. This 
last, an incredibly abusive, personal on- 
slaught against individuals who spearhead 
some of these attacks against the drift of 
public education, Was prepared in the NEA 
offices. 

And so we have it: Lay critics of the drift 
of modern education are unjust, insincere, 
hypocritical, or a well-proportioned blend of 
all three; at best, they are unknowing. Yes 
indeed, says a spokesman for the educators, 
“the American tradition of free discussion 
calls for study and exploration by school 
boards, civic groups, interested citizens, 
school administrative and instructional 
staffs, and even by students themselves. 
This freedom, however, should be matched 
with an adequate sense of responsibility for 
working out solutions which will benefit the 
entire community.” 

But only the professional educators are 
privileged to decide, as it’s worked out, just 
what it is that will benefit the entire com- 
munity. 

The basis of most of the attacks on the 
drift of modern education is that the schools, 
or many of them at least, are promoting col- 
lectivism and secularism. As far as most 
educators are concerned, these charges are 
easily and automatically reducible to an 
animus on the part of the critics against 
public education. At this juncture it is not 
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only truthful but wise to admit that there 
do exist critics of public education as such, 
Mr. Frank Chodorov, of Human Events, is one 
of them, and he has expressed his views di- 
rectly and unambiguously in a pamphlet en- 
titled “Private Schools, a Solution to an 
Educational Problem.” 

But by and large, the critic cherish the 
institution of public schooling, and they 
therefore seek to reform education within 
the framework of free public education. 
When they accuse many schools of promot- 
ing collectivism, then they are only unjust 
and irresponsible to the extent that they 
have fabricated the charges that there are 
socialistic trends in education today. 

What is Incredible is not that such charges 
are being made, but that they should be 
denied. The evidence is superabundant that 
there has been and is a strong collectivist 
leaning in many national teaching associa- 
tions, in many textbooks, and hence in many 
classrooms throughout the country. A strik- 
ingly good job of tracing collectivism in edu- 
cation was done in March of last year by 
Representative Paul. W. SHAFER, in a 56-page 
report published in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, entitled “Is There a ‘Subversive’ Moye- 
ment in the Public Schools?” 

Mr. SHAFER charts the course and the in- 
fluence of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion, which grew out of the call by Drs. John 
Dewey, George Counts, John Childs, Kenneth 
Benne, Theodore Brameld, Harold Rugg, 
Willard Beatty, William Kilpatrick, John De- 
Boer, and many others, for a new social or- 
der based on a collectivist state. Its pro- 
gram is enunciated in Dr. George Counts’ 
monograph, Dare the Schools Build a New 
Social Order? in his papers, Dare Progressive 
Education Be Progressive? and A Call to the 
Teachers of the Nation, and in the Conclu- 
sions and Recommendations of the Commis- 
sion on Social Studies, American Historical 
Association, 1934. These are long and wordy, 
but unambiguous. The program of the fron- 
tier thinkers was developed, expanded, and 
publicized in the monthly journal, the Social 
Frontier, published from 1934 to 1939, and 
in the official journal of the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association, Progressive Education. 

The platform of this group of frontier 
thinkers who control most of the teachers 
colleges in the United States, most notably 
the all-important Columbia University 
Teachers College, led British Socialist Harold 
Laski to gloat: “Stripped of its carefully neu- 
tral phrases, the report is an educational 
program for a Socialist America. It could be 
implemented only in a society where social- 
ism was the accepted way of life, for it is a 
direct criticism of the ideas that have shaped 
capitalistic America.” 

The frontier thinkers, or at any rate their 
ideology, made great headway. By 1937, the 
first yearbook of the John Dewey Society 
proudly reproduced a poll of 3,700 represent- 
ative junior and senior high-school teachers, 
A few examples of teacher opinion as ex- 
pressed, true or false,“ on issues of public 
policy are as follows: 

“The smooth functioning of a profit econ- 
omy depends upon either a natural or arti- 
ficial scarcity.” (True, 58 percent.) 

“Production for use and present-day cap- 
italism are incompatible systems.” (True, 
49 percent.) 

“Most of the 10 million or more unem- 
ployed will never again find steady work at 
good wages in a captalistic society.” (True, 
58 percent.) 

“No person should be permitted to have an 
income of more than $25,000 a year until 
such time as the average wage earner re- 
ceives at least $2,000 a year.” (True, 51 per- 
cent.) 

“The coal mines of the Nation should be 
taken over by a public agency and run for 
the benefit of all the people.” (True, 50 
percent.) 
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“If the best possibilities of the American 
tradition are to be realized, a new social 
order qualitatively different from private 
capitalism must be built.” (True, 45 per- 
cent. 

7 8 Improved American Nation will re- 
sult from step-by-step advances in the so- 
cialization of the means of production and 
distribution.” (True, 74 percent.) 

There have been changes in the past 15 
years, of course. Some of the jagged edges 
of doctrinaire socialism have dulled. But 
the heart is still there, and there is incon- 
trovertible evidence that an impressive num- 
ber of teachers still hew to the collectivist 
line—in and out of class. The platform of 
the American Education Fellowship, the suc- 
cessor to the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation, as adopted in 1948, is straightfor- 
wardly collectivist. The all-powerful Na- 
tional Education Association, with 450,000 
members and 850,000 affiliate members, has a 
legislative commission which has recom- 
mended: (a) Federal aid to education, (b) 
Federal aid for higher education, (c) Federal 
social security and teacher retirement, (d) 
Federal income tax exemption on annuities 
and pensions of public servants, (e) Federal 
funds for health and child welfare, (f) Fed- 
eral funds for nursery schools and child-care 
centers (g) Federal payments in lieu of taxes 
on public lands. 

On the issue of secularism, the NEA and 
other educational organizations are un- 
equivocal. At least to the extent that they 
welcomed the decision of the Supreme Court 
outlawing the teaching of religion in the 
public schools, they have recorded opposi- 
tion to religion being even a part of public 
education. They have gone so far as to 
widely lament the most recent decision of 
the Court, which allows public schools to 
release their students for off-premise reli- 
gious instruction by ministers of their own 
choice. 

It is easy to see that the National Educa- 
tion Association, the John Dewey Society, the 
American Education Fellowship, and many 
other powerful and influential educational 
groups have a clear-cut value orthodoxy of 
their own. It ranges from stands on world 
government (most of these organizations are 
for it), to universal military training, the 
income tax, and the role of the Federal 
Government in education. At practically 
every level, Federal, as distinct from State 
or community action, is enjoined. 

The NEA has entered into politics in the 
unvarnished sense: “My friends,” reported 
Mr. Howard Dawson, director of the legisla- 
tive commission of the NEA, some years 
back, “we have recently had some demon- 
strations of the power of influence of teach- 
ers working in a righteous cause. It is no ac- 
cident that Lister HILL returned to the Sen- 
ate. * * * It was no political accident that 
Claude Pepper will again sit in the Halls 
of the United States Senate. * * * Again, 
my friends, it is no political accident that 
that not-so-distinguished Republican Sen- 
ator from Oregon, Mr. Holman, will not again 
grace the Halls of Congress.“ 

The teachers organizations—and the 
teachers in general—have decided to stand 
up and be counted on various controversial 
issues. This is clearly their privilege, pro- 
vided only that they recognize that the 
parent has a legitimate interest and a duty 
to inquire into the ideologies that are being 
promoted and inculcated in his child. He 
has a right to criticize a teacher, or a text, or 
a school, 

It is this right which, in effect, the teach- 
ing associations and their publicists have 
refused to acknowledge. While stressing, as 
above, the “right” of parents and laymen to 
criticize, such criticism may not be “unjust” 
or “insincere” or “hypocritical”; which 
means the layman may not criticize what 
the teachers are doing—except within the 
narrow limits of what is still considered 
legitimate academic controversy. 


And the National Education Association, 
in particular, is hard at work to make it in- 
creasingly difficult for anyone to write any- 
thing about the teaching hierarchy except 
an encomium. With its colossal member- 
ship and patent political and social power, 
it is taking on all the marks of the vested 
interest, the supercolossal lobby. Its highly 
ambitious centennial-action program, which 
started last year and will last until 1957, 
has an appropriate motto: “Make no little 
plans; they have no magic to stir men’s blood 
and probably will not be realized. Make big 
plans, aim high in hope and work.” 

It is, in part, this program and its likely 
success that deeply disturbs those persons 
whose aspirations for America differ from 
those of the hierarchy of the teaching groups. 
A commission of the NEA recently declared 
that it would take whatever action is neces- 
sary to protect teachers against practices 
which infringe upon their rights as citizens 
* * * to develop a curriculum that meets 
the needs of our American society.” In the 
light of the NEA’s attitude toward those who 
see American society as needing something 
different from what the NEA wants for it, we 
wonder just what role is left for us after the 
teachers’ rights have been duly “protected.” 
It certainly won't avail us to appeal to any- 
one so powerless as a politician, who will owe 
his office to the votes of certified graduates 
of NEA education, 


Award of Eloy Alfaro International Foun- 
dation and the Prayers for Peace Move- 
ment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert the 
formal presentation speech of the Hon- 
orable Albert Conway, associate judge 
of the Court of Appeals, State of New 
York, of Herman A. Bayern, TMA, be- 
fore the National Council of Business 
and Professional Men, Inc., at noon at 
the Hotel Astor, Times Square, New York 
City, on Thursday, February 19, 1953, and 
Mr. Bayern's acceptange of the jewel and 
diploma bestowed on Mr. Bayern by the 
Fundacion International Eloy Alfaro, of 
Panama, Republic of Panama: 

Hon. ALBERT Conway. Mr. Toast master and 
ladies and gentlemen, I consider it a privi- 
lege which gives me much pleasure today to 
be present at your meeting, this meeting of 
the National Council of Business and Pro- 
fessional Men, so that I may present the 
jewel and diploma to Mr. Herman Bayern, 
which has been bestowed upon him by the 
Eloy Alfaro International Foundation of the 
Republic of Panama. And I congratulate 
him as I know you do, most heartily upon 
this honor which is about to come to him, 

I know that Mr. Bayern has been active in 
your association because he is now your re- 
tiring president, and I know that he has been 
active on your committees during the period 
of your organization. 

Among Mr. Bayern’s further activities— 
and I think you should take note of his 
further activities—among his further activ- 
ities of which we should speak, in view of 
the fact this honor has come to him, I would 
like to mention as a public spirited citizen 
he was one of the pioneers in assisting in 
the development of the National Founda- 
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tion for Infantile Paralysis, and gave a full 
measure of his strength to President Roose- 
velt, and before he was President, to Gover- 
nor Roosevelt, and his associates in that 
worthy cause. 

I found that Mr. Bayern had given dy- 
namic leadership to the insurance brokers 
in urging and obtaining passage by our leg- 
islature of the brokers’ qualification law for 
insurance brokers in this State. As a result 
it became necessary for those desiring to 
write insurance as brokers to take and pass 
a written examination showing their quali- 
fications to represent the public. 

And now I should like to stress this for 
just a moment in 2 or 3 sentences. It is 
not as well understood as it should be that 
brokers represent the public, those who pur- 
chase insurance, and in a very large sense— 
and this I wish to stress—they also act to 
protect the public interest in life, in health, 
and in capital, whoever it may be in our 
city, who purchases insurance, whether the 
humblest individual or the great corpora- 
tions. The insurance he purchases is no bet- 
ter than the wisdom, vision, and experience, 
and integrity of the broker through whom 
the insurance is purchased. 

And we must remember, too—and it is 
interesting to recall, in view of the fact that 
this decoration comes from the Panamanian 
Foundation—that insurance is the one real 
international business organization which 
reaches into the lives of men without re- 
gard to nationality. 

I spoke with the insurance department 
yesterday in order to bring myself up to 
date, and at the present time there is money 
from England, from Scotland, from Canada, 
from China, from New Zealand, from Den- 
mark, from Spain, from Italy, from France, 
from Holland, from Switzerland, and from 
Sweden; and formerly we had money from 
Germany and Japan, here in this State, in- 
suring and providing insurance for our na- 
tionals. 

And, in turn, our money has flowed 
through insurance companies to cover man 
and business on the highways and byways 
of this globe, and Mr. Bayern, representing 
the public, is a production man in that busi- 
ness, and so engaged in that general inter- 
national result. It is a great trust. When 
properly handled, guided, and directed in- 
surance may make a tremendously worth- 
while contribution to understanding and 
good will among the peoples of the earth. 

And finally, may I stress the activity of 
Mr. Bayern in promoting the growth of the 
prayers-for-peace movement originated by 
one of our distinguished citizens, the Hon- 
orable Hervé J. L'Heureux, who is now the 
top consular official attached to the Office 
of the High Commission in West Germany. 
This movement has grown rapidly since 1948. 

As Mr. L'Heureux has phrased it, its ad- 
herents, men of prayer, pause for 1 minute 
in the midst of their daily tasks, at 12 o’clock 
noon each day, and raise their hearts and 
minds toward God and ask Him to help us 
adjust our international differences to ena- 
ble the nations of the world to secure an 
equitable and abiding peace. Each person 
is accordingly free to pray in his own way 
and in conformity with his own faith. 

As you know, it was on the recommenda- 
tion of the Honorable Hervé J. L’Heureux, 
who is unfortunately unable to be present 
with us here today because of his absence 
in Germany, that 2 months ago the board 
of dignitaries of the Eloy Alfaro Interna- 
tional Foundation determined to bestow the 
decorations upon Mr. Bayern, and it gives me 
much happiness, particularly so in this 
Brotherhood Week, to now carry that de- 
termination of the dignitaries into effect, 
I hereby formally present him with the Aloy 
Alfaro jewel and diploma. 

HERMAN A. BAYERN. Judge Conway, my 
charming wife, Mrs. Bayern, distinguished 
members of the clergy, honored guests, 
ladies, and gentlemen, the menace of com- 
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munism today is more real and deadly and 
potent than ever before. Mr. L'Heureux or- 
ganized this movement for peace because 
he was aware of the fact that in two wars 
this Nation and all the others of our allies 
made the supreme sacrifice to gain peace, 
but we had no peace. 

Military might alone, Mr. L'Heureux con- 
tends, will never bring about peace, and 
that is why at the American Legion post in 
Manchester, N. H., in which Sherman Adams, 
now assistant to President Eisenhower, parti- 
cipated, this idea was born. Mr. L'Heureux 
served in World War I and he served in 
World War II as a Foreign Service officer for 
35 years, and it was under his inspiring 
leadership that Mr. Gatto, Mr. De Lisser, and 
Mr. Christie from Manchester, N. H. (who 
unfortunately cannot be here because of a 
serious illness). 

The four of us, Mr. Getto, Mr. De Lisser, 
Mr. Christie, and I, enthusiastically sup- 
ported, financially, spirtually, and in every 
other efficient way. Mr. L'Heureux's prayers- 
for-peace movement in the United States, so 
as to bring about peace on earth and good 
will to all men. 

This movement has grown so that today 
throughout the world there are 5,400 organi- 
zations like the Benevolent and Protective 
Order of Elks, the Masons, the American 
Legion, and other patriotic organizations as 
set forth in “A Call to Spiritual Arms.” My 
associate, Mr. Gatto, engraved hundreds of 
thousands of these beautiful Minute Men 
of Prayer. I believe with Mr. L'Heureux, 
and I speak for my associates, that only 
through divine providence will we have 
peace. We did well in the light of our 
military strength and spiritual leadership, 
but men forget to pray to the Almighty for 
peace. If there is more religion in the hearts 
of man and in the hearts of nations, we 
will have peace, and not solely through the 
expenditure of billions of dollars and the 
sacrifice of the youth of the world. 

I am deeply grateful to you, Judge Con- 
way, for conferring the Eloy Alfaro Jewel 
and diploma on me this afternoon, which I 
greatly appreciate, and the scroll from the 
National Council of Business and Professional 
Men, Inc. It seems to me, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, that it is even a great honor for me 
to receive the awards from the hands of an 
eminent jurist, who took the time out from 
a busy session of the highest court of our 
State in Albany, N. Y., in order to honor us 
with his personal participation in today’s 
ceremonies. 

In conclusion, and on behalf of Mr. Gatto, 
Mr. De Lisser, and our absent brother, Mr. 
Christie, we thank you for coming to honor 
us today, and may I invoke the blessings of 
divine providence on all of us and may the 
Lord bless and keep us, and give us in this 
country and the whole world, peace forever 
more, Amen. 


Old Friends in Town 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1953 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Washington Post of June 
24, 1953, entitled “Old Friends in Town“: 

OLD FRIENDS mn TOWN 


We hope heartily that the Trumans feel 
thoroughly at home on their first visit to 


Washington. They must know that they are 
warmly welcome here—not only as erstwhile 
first citizens but as stanch and tested friends 
of this community. No President of the 
United States has accomplished as much to- 
ward the liberation of the District of Colum- 
bia from its feudal situation as Harry S. Tru- 
man during the years when he made this his 
hometown. Washington will always feel af- 
fection and gratitude as well as respect for 
him. 

Mr. Truman came back full of good humor 
as befits a man relieved of the terrible bur- 
den of the Presidency. In his speech and 
manner, there was no slightest trace of ran- 
cor that sometimes warped his view when he 
was in office. Nor was there any suggestion 
whatever of political purpose or bias in any- 
thing he said; his invariable response to 
questions dealing with politics was a cheer- 
ful “no comment.” This, too, was becom- 
ing, we think, to a man who had received and 
discharged the highest office within the gift 
of the American people. Mr. Truman pos- 
sesses experience which can contribute to his 
successors; his contribution can best be uti- 
lized if, having retired from the battle, he 
remains above it. 


Tax Relief for Young American Families 
as Well as Corporations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1953 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to include at this time a very pertinent 
article which appeared in the June 13, 
1953, issue of the magazine America. 
The composition is authored by Ed- 
ward J. Brady, Esq., member of the New 
York State bar and a recognized student 
of tax legislation. 

This splendid article presents some 
commonsense suggestions for extending 
tax relief consideration to struggling 
American families, as compared to cor- 
porations. I am in thorough agreement 
with the contention that this legislative 
body should be at least as much con- 
cerned about helping young American 
parents with their growing families as 
we are in aiding the expansion of small- 
business corporations. Let us not forget 
that the American family is now, and 
always will be, the fundamental eco- 
nomic unit in this country. Even in this 
brief analysis, there is ample evidence to 
show that newly married couples start- 
ing their family life are almost entirely 
overlooked in the granting of tax relief 
encouragements; surely young families 
are as deserving as young corporations. 
I think that all Members will be inter- 
ested in reading the article, which fol- 
lows: 

CORPORATIONS, YES; FAMILIES, No 
(By Edward J. Brady) 

At various intervals leading corporate en- 
terprises run ads in our newspapers to in- 
dicate their annoyance with the present rate 
of corporate taxes, especially the excess- 
profits tax. These advertisements point out 
to the public that our present tax structure 
is limiting the expansion of small businesses 
and thus economically strangling the country, 
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Our lawmakers are well aware of this prob- 
lem, and in passing new legislation have 
given it due consideration. The Excess- 
Profits Act of 1950, as amended, passed 
after the Korean crisis, grants relief pro- 
visions for new and expanding corporations. 
Any corporation which started its business 
after July 1, 1945, is mothered by the Gov- 
erment for the first 5 years. It does not 
pay excess-profits tax at the usual rate until 
it can stand on its cwn financial feet, 

Despite the fact that the United States 
Census Bureau expects the ratio of the in- 
crease in the number of new households to 
get smaller and smaller for the next 8 years, 
one could search the Internal Revenue Code 
and its corresponding regulations without 
finding a similar section which would give 
tax relief to newly married couples who are 
about to undertake their period of expan- 
sion into family life. Certainly the average 
young married couple must struggle against 
great financial odds the first years of their 
common life. Should not their Govern- 
ment aid them through such a trying period 
as it aids the young corporation? 

In keeping with this line of thought, let 
us glance at some of the deductions from 
gross income which the Government allows 
the corporation but which are not permitted 
to families. If a corporation in any year 
sustains a net operating loss from its trade 
or business it is allowed (I. R. L. sec. 122a) 
to carry back its net operating loss and to 
apply it as a deduction against a prior year’s 
income. If the loss is not absorbed by the 
prior year’s income, the corporation is per- 
mitted to deduct it from a succeeding year’s 
income, 

Supposing a young couple in a given year 
have more expenses than net income. This 
could be possible with high medical costs 
and a growing family. Could this family 
avail themselves of the above law and thus 
apply the excessive yearly expenses against 
a prior or future year’s income? The In- 
ternal Revenue Code replies, by inference, 
with a firm “No.” 

Let us take a few more examples. A cor- 
poration decides to send some employees to 
night school to learn a more advanced meth- 
od of production and thereby increase the 
corporation's output and income. The cost 
of these courses can be deducted from the 
corporation’s gross income, thus reducing the 
net income which is subject to tax. 

If the very same employee on his own 
initiative decides to take the same courses 
in the same school to better his position in 
the same corporation, he could not deduct 
his tuition expense from his gross income, 
Unlike the corporation, ambitious young men 
are financially penalized for endeavoring to 
increase their earning power by attending 
classes. 

Some corporations during World War II 
hired trained nurses to take care of children 
while their mothers worked on a factory as- 
sembly line. The salaries of these nurses 
were fully deductible from the corporation’s 
gross income. Consider now the plight of 
a young widower who is left with three small 
children. To continue his work he must 
have a woman in during the day to take care 
of his family. Yet the salary of that woman 
cannot be deducted from his gross income. 

Such are a few of the inconsistencies which 
exist in the Internal Revenue Code. It 
seems logical to conclude that if young cor- 
porations are helped by the Government in 
the matter of taxes, certainly young families 
should enjoy similar benefits. Merely on 
the grounds that families supply the produc- 
ers and the consumers for the corporation 
should not some tax benefit be directed their 
way? Some nations give direct financial 
grants to large families, but as yet our Gov- 
ernment has failed to give them any recog- 
nition. Corporations, yes; families, no. 
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Now Is the Time To Strengthen, Not 
Weaken, American Attitude Toward 
Communist Conquerors Everywhere 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1953 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following: 


BERLIN REVOLT REVEALS WEAKNESSES IN RED 
STRUCTURE 
(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 

East Germany's shrill and open defiance 
of the U. S. S. R. and its own Communist 
tyrants has shaken the Kremlin as nothing 
since Hitler's invasion of Russia in 1941. 
Representatives of the most docile people in 
Europe have stopped trains, burned factories, 
shouted insults, imprisoned Communists— 
and provoked intervention by two Soviet 
tank divisions to restore a dictatorship which 
local police and troops were either unwilling 
or unable to support. 


PEAR IN KREMLIN 


One must have listened to the Kremlin's 
frantic radio “explanations” (coupled with 
promises to loosen up controls and actual 
mass arrests of thousands) to realize how 
this simple “exaggeration” of a Kremlin-in- 
spired “popular movement” has landed 
squarely on the sensitive solar plexus of 
world communism. 

Moscow is scared. 

It has reason to be. For its greatest 
weakness has always been the likelihood of 
being found out for the fraud that it is. 

The East German revolt (it became a re- 
volt) has revealed certain basic facts which 
Communist propagandists have set up the 
Iron Curtain at immense expense to hide, 
facts which many in the West have hitherto 
been unable or unwilling to recognize, 

Here are some of them. 

First fact: The Kremlin is as ready as ever 
to persist in keeping what it has and extend- 
ing its power; its alleged “peace concessions” 
are eye-wash for Sir Winston Churchill, 
Pandit Nehru and other wishful thinkers. 

Second fact: Eisenhower and Dulles are 
right in supposing that Russia’s hold on the 
East European satellites is still so tenuous 
that, in the absence of Russian garrisons, 
the regimes can be shaken, if not overthrown, 
from within: There is little danger of a 
real Soviet offer to reunite Germany and 
withdaw its troops. 


FULL FEEEDOM SOUGHT 


Third inescapable fact: The captive peo- 
ples of East Europe want full liberation from 
all communist tyrants, domestic and foreign. 
They see no virtue in merely having their 
tyrants escape Moscow’s control and set up 
as local dictators a la Tito of Yugoslavia. 
United States appeals to Communist leaders 
to ditch Moscow seem to these peoples too 
like American promises to support other 
local tyrants (as we have supported Tito, en- 
abling him to suppress the Yugoslavs’ desire 
for full emancipation). 

Final, most important fact: The Commu- 
nist monolith has clay feet and can be more 
easily overthrown than some imagined. For 
what is the good of sway over a third of all 
mankind if most of the 800 million slaves 
are ready to revolt in time of war? It is 
therefore practically certain that, knowing 
its own weakness, the Kremlin will engage in 
no armed struggle with the West for any- 
thing less than its own survival. Washing- 
ton, London and Paris no longer have the 


slightest excuse for being intimidated by the 
Russian bogey. 

This revelation leads logically to a stiffen- 
ing of our own position. The present pres- 
sure for immediate negotiations to call off 
the cold war, even on the present totally un- 
satisfactory basis, is founded on the assump- 
tion that the two rival blocs are roughly 
equal in power. Neither—it has been 
argued—can coerce the other without a 
world war destructive of both. They must 
fight or negotiate. Hence negotiation seems 
to be essential. 


RED BLOCK WEAKER 


But the two blocs are not equal in power 
if the Kremlin, in case of war, would have 
to keep Russian garrisons all over Europe 
merely to keep its satellite populations from 
going over to the West. The East German 
revolt reveals the Communist bloc as the 
weaker side. This weakness has not been 
apparent because while the Communists 
have been investing some 40 percent of their 
gross product in armament and soldiers, the 
far richer West has so far been willing to 
invest no more than 10 percent. The day the 
West decides to create real military pre- 
ponderence, which it can do in about 3 
years once it starts, it will have an alterna- 
tive to world war or present negotiations, 
namely, forcing the U. S. S. R. to retreat 
peacefully under armed pressure. 

Here lies the real solution to the cold war, 
perhaps the only acceptable one, Its revela- 
tion should definitely change the atmosphere 
and decisions of the coming three-power 
Bermuda conference. 


* Ingenuity and Enterprise 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Boston 
Daily Record, Boston, Mass., of Tuesday, 
June 23, 1953. 

A DARTMOUTH Discovery 

One hundred years ago two Dartmouth 
College chemistry professors bent over a test 
tube in which a greenish-brown liquid 
frothed and bubbled. They did not realize it 
at the time, but the primitive experiment 
they were conducting laid the foundation 
for an industry which was to revolutionize 
the life of almost every person on earth. 

The Dartmouth professors were demon- 
strating that Pennsylvania “rock oil” had 
commercial possibilities—an assurance that 
led to the drilling of the world’s first petrole- 
um well at Titusville, Pa. 

Today the industry born in the tiny labo- 
ratory at Hanover, N. H., is a $30,000,000,000 
a year business which consumes 5 million 
tons of steel and gives employment to more 
than 2 million people. 

Without that industry, and the fuels, lu- 
bricants and chemicals it supplies, factories 
would shut down, trains, automobiles, ships 
and airplanes would not be able to move, 
and the country would be deprived of electric 
power, synthetic rubber, new fabrics for 
clothing, detergents for laundering, and a 
host of medical preparations, 

All this was the reward of New England 
ingenuity and enterprise—the marvelous 
twins which built the transcontinental rail- 
way and pushed the Nation’s frontiers from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
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If we have lost ground in this century and 
permitted such hopeful places as Lawrence 
to be ranked among the country's most dis- 
tressed places from the standpoint of job- 
lesesness, it is because we have not encour- 
aged and developed the traits that distin- 
guished our ancestors and enriched America, 


Proposed Revisions of Taft-Hartley 
Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
suggestions for revision of the Taft- 
Hartley law outlined by Mr. Irving G. 
McCann, able Washington attorney and 
expert on labor relations. Mr. McCann 
was former general counsel of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor dur- 
ing the 80th Congress and is author of 
Why the Taft-Hartley Law? 

Mr. McCann’s analysis of needed revi- 
sions of the Taft-Hartley law follows: 


Seventy-four days of hearings have re- 
cently been completed by the Labor Commit- 
tees of the House of Representatives and the 
United States Senate on proposed amend- 
ments to the Labor-Management Relations 
Act of 1947, commonly known as Taft-Hart- 
ley. Fifteen printed volumes of state- 
ments, testimony, and exhibits, totaling 
6,668 pages, afford the Congress ample fac- 
tual data to make such amendments to the 
act as may be necessary in the public inter- 
est. 

Obviously it will be impossible for the 
Senate and House to agree on an omnibus 
bill, covering all the amendments which 
they may wish to make, before the end of 
this session of the 83d Congress. 

But it is most important that the act 
should be amended before the adjournment 
of the 83d Congress, Ist session, to end the 
maladministration of Taft-Hartley by the 
Truman appointees now serving on the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board and as General 
Counsel of the Board. 

Conclusive evidence was received by both 
the House and Senate committees, establish- 
ing beyond any doubt the necessity for im- 
mediate action by Congress to rescue Taft- 
Hartley from the hands of those who have 
sabotaged it for nearly 6 years. The state- 
ment of Joseph C. Wells before the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
April 30, 1953, part 4, pages 2485-2493 (a 
statement every Congressman should read), 
shows that the National Labor Relations 
Board has repeatedly ignored the clear in- 
tent of Congress and brushed aside the 
court’s decisions by: 

1, Carefully guarding the rights of labor 
unions to communicate with workers, and 
restricting and substantially impairing man- 
agement's concomitant right to freedom of 
speech; 

2. Adopting a strict attitude toward em- 
ployers and a soft one toward labor unions 
with respect to back pay for employees who 
lose wages because of discriminatory prac- 
tices; 

3. Holding an employer obliged to protect 
union adherents from minor violence com- 
mitted by nonunion employees, and requir- 
ing another employer to reinstate a union 
picket who threw a hammer through the 
windshield of a nonstriker's car; 
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4. Holding an employer obliged to protect 
union adherents from violence by nonunion 
employees, and on the other hand holding 
that an employer who resorts to the courts 
to restrain violence or mass picketing and 
thus protect nonunion employees does so at 
his peril; 

5. Whittling down the rights of employers 
and undermining the rights of employees by 
union favoritism; 

6. Demonstrating its indifferent attitude 
toward enforcing the prohibition against the 
closed shop contained in section 8 (a) (3) 
of Taft-Hartley; 


7. Preferring the CIO to independent 


unions; 

8. Refusing to protect the public interest 
by construing the non-Communist affidavit 
requirement of section 9 (h) of Taft-Hartley 
so as to render it ineffective to achieve the 
intent of Congress; 

9. Refusing to protect the public interest 
against strikes in violation of section 8 (d) 
during the lifetime of a contract; and that 

10. The practice of law before the Board 
is a difficult matter, principally because prec- 
edent has little meaning where it interferes 
with granting an advantage to a union, 

Mr. Wells’ statement is so carefully docu- 
mented with citations from Board and Fed- 
eral court decisions that there can be no 
doubt as to the verity of his statement. 

His conclusions and recommendations are 
in part as follows: 

“In closing there is one further thought 
that I would have the committee consider. 
Why has the Labor Board in administering 
‘Taft-Hartley failed to carry out the will and 
intent of Congress? There may be various 
reasons, but, in my opinion, the principal 
reason is the fact that the Board as a whole 
has no sympathy for the congressional in- 
tent which was expressed in the act. In 1947, 
when this committee was considering the 
bills which subsequently became the Taft- 
Hartley Act, the Labor Board appeared be- 
fore you and opposed almost every word, 
sentence, and paragraph of those bills. It 
found no good in any of them. Yet it was 
to that same Labor Board that Congress en- 
trusted the administration of Taft-Hartley. 
I sincerely hope that this Congress will not 
make this same obvious error. 

“Therefore I would urge you this time to 
make the following changes: 

“1. Abolish the present Labor Board and 
reconstitute it with judicial functions only. 

“2. Give all its administrative functions 
and authority (over personnel, internal 
structure, and organization) to the Chair- 
man named by the President. 

“3. Abolish the office of the General Coun- 
sel, Establish in its place a new and com- 
pletely independent agency, the Office of the 
Administrator of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act; and invest it with all functions, 
investigation, prosecution, and enforcement, 
but excluding judicial functions, now pos- 
sessed by the present Labor Board or General 
Counsel. 

“4. Transfer present Board personnel to 
the new agencies, their appointments to be 
at the pleasure of the head of the new agency 
until such time as he makes a permanent 
(or probational) appointment to necessary 
jobs.” 

Common sense calls for an immediate 
amendment to Taft-Hartley either abolish- 
ing the present Board as recommended by 
Mr. Wells or increasing the Board’s member- 
ship from 5 to 7 or 9 members. 

Congress should not defer action until the 
2d session of the 88d Congress. While it is 
true that Paul M. Herzog has resigned as 
Chairman of the Board, that John M. Hous- 
ton's term as a member expires on August 
1, and that it is rumored Paul L. Styles will 
resign as a member this summer, it would 
be folly for Congress to assume Styles will 
resign or that President Eisenhower's ap- 
pointees will all be in sympathy with the 
intent of Congress as expressed in Taft- 
Hartley. 


It must be assumed that the President 
will be guided or influenced in the selec- 
tion of Board members by leaders in the 
Republican Party, some of whom are not 
above sabotaging the Taft-Hartley Act. So 
whatever change is made by Congress should 
be such as to insure the appointment of a 
majority on the National Labor Relations 
Board who will administer and enforce the 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act with 
honor and impartiality. 

The public interest calls for such action 
now. 


Wilson Careless With Facts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 16, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, as the Sec- 
retary of Defense jumps from one posi- 
tion to another trying to justify his de- 
emphasis of airpower, one finds it hard 
to discover whether he makes mislead- 
ing statements through ignorance, care- 
lessness, or contempt for other people’s 
intelligence. 

The Secretary has recently issued 
statements lumping naval air strength 
and Air Force strength together. Such 
statements seem to imply that their pri- 
mary missions are the same. This is not 
true and the Secretary knows it. 

The Secretary recently testified that 
the Navy called upon him for help during 
World War I and that he sold them 
about half of all their aircraft. To what 
extent this profitable relationship biased 
the Secretary in favor of Naval Air and 
against the Air Force is problematical 
but it is noteworthy that his fault find- 
ing and meat-ax budget, cutting are 
always aimed directly at the Air Force. 

It seems to me that the Secretary has 
utterly failed to give a convincing ex- 
planation of how he evaluated the var- 
ious weapons systems to establish the 
priorities, if any, for determining. where 
to apply the defense cuts. I think this 
is because the cuts were made on the 
basis of his bias and not on the basis of 
least damage to security. 

For example, many well informed 
persons feel that as between additional 
large Forrestal class aircraft carriers 
and more land based air power, the lat- 
ter should come first but the Secretary 
seems to have other ideas although just 
what they are is somewhat obscured by 
his evasive statements. I, myself, have 
always supported the Navy’s carrier pro- 
gram, not in lieu of an adequate Air 
Force, but in addition to it. Obviously 
if we are more critically deficient in 
land-based bombers, interceptors, and 
fighters than in carrier strength and 
cannot have both, why should we cut 
where the shortage is the most danger- 
ous to our security? Has Mr. Wilson 
fairly evaluated the weapons systems 
of which the Forrestal carriers are the 
principal component as against, for in- 
stance, the B-47 bombers he is eliminat- 
ing from the Air Force program? It 
seems certain he has not. 

As a matter of fact, the records show 
that Secretary Wilson gets very vague 
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when the appropriation for another so- 
called supercarrier is mentioned. 

At his press conference on May 12, 
when asked if his fiscal 1954 budget in- 
cluded a third Forrestal class carrier 
for the Navy, the Secretary replied: 

I think it does. Whatever was in it be- 
fore is in it still. 


This is not the answer one would ex- 
pect from a Secretary who had care- 
fully evaluated the various items in the 
budget in order to intelligently decide 
which to eliminate. It does fit in with 
his later testimony on June 10 when 
he said: 

I went to Europe. When I came back I 
found some figures, I went over them 
quickly. They were satisfactory to me. 


It is interesting to note that the fig- 
ures referred to were those put together 
by Assistant Secretary McNeil whom 
the Navy made an admiral because of 
his fiscal dexterity. 

At this same time, June 10, the Secre- 
tary answered in writing some ques- 
tions previously sent to him by a dis- 
tinguished Member of the Congress. 

Question 28 asked in part: 

Who decided to start on the second and 
third supercarrier? Did the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff approve these two carriers? 


In his rambling and evasive reply the 
Secretary said: 

I am informed that it is not the practice 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to specifically 
approve or disapprove any particular items 
such as a type of tank, ship, or aircraft. 


This statement is either completely 
untrue or represents a studied attempt 
to give a misleading impression of the 
truth. What are the facts? 

On March 27, 1948, Secretary Forrestal 
reported on the results of his conference 
with the Joint Chiefs at Key West. In 
discussing the agreement reached be- 
tween the Chiefs and also their various 
functions he said: 

Thus, as an illustration, the Navy would 
not build a large carrier on the basis of its 
contribution to strategic air warfare. On 
the other hand, it might not be able to jus- 
tify the carrier solely on the basis of its naval 
function, but a consideration of its purely 
naval function, plus the contribution Which 
it could make to strategic air missions, might 
be enough to warrant its construction, if 
so decided by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


Furthermore, the National Security 
Act of 1947, in setting forth the duties 
of the Joint Chiefs, says: 

Sec, 211 (a). There is hereby established 
within the National Military Establishment 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. * * * (b) Subject to 
t' e authority and direction of the President 
and the Secretary of Defense, it shall be the 
duty of the Joint Chiefs of Staff * * * (6) 
to review major material and personnel re- 
quirements of the military forces, in accord- 
ance with strategic and logistic plans. 


The first Forrestal class carrier was 
authorized by H. R. 1001, approved 
March 10, 1951. In the report accom- 
panying the bill, Report No. 118, the car- 
rier is referred to as follows: 

It will be a prototype vessel, and after 
service tests will permit the Navy to build 
additional vessels of the same type if the 
need for such craft is indicated. The record 
clearly shows that the construction of this 
carrier was recommended by the Depart- 
ment of Defense and was based upon a 
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unanimous recommendations by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 


It seems from the foregoing that Sec- 
retary Wilson is not careful with facts 
or is indeed very poorly informed. 

Although an appropriation for a third 
supercarrier is included in Secretary 
Wilson’s proposed budget, he knows, or 
should know, that such a carrier has not 
been authorized. In fact, H. R. 5078, in- 
troduced August 8, 1951, to authorize the 
second and third such carriers, was never 
set for hearings. The Department of 
the Army reported unfavorably on the 
bill, pointing out that the first For- 
restal was intended as a prototype for 
testing prior to construction of addi- 
tional carriers of a similar type, and that 
the prototype would not be completed for 
several years. 

The Department of the Air Force also 
reported unfavorably, explaining that if 
the Joint Chiefs decided that strategic 
reasons for additional such carriers ex- 
isted, the Air Force would again consider 
the matter. 

It is clear, then, that the appropriation 
for the second supercarrier was without 
prior authorization, and the proposed 
Wilson appropriation for a third is also 
without authorization. 

This matter would not be so important 
and significant if it were not for the 
Air Force cuts. The Army and Navy 
have already practically reached the 
force levels assigned to them when the 
Air Force 143-wing program was fixed. 
Secretary Wilson’s action raises the 
question of why he shows so little con- 
cern over an appropriation for an un- 
authorized carrier and so much concern 
over required appropriations for the Air 
Force. I personally feel we can afford 
both the carrier and the 143-wing pro- 
gram. The Secretary does not. But in 
making his choice he has obviously not 
weighed the relative importance to our 
security of the two weapons systems 
which his attitude has placed in com- 
petition for defense dollars. 

Has he asked the Joint Chiefs to ad- 
vise him which to cut if one or the other 
must be eliminated? Obviously not. 
Evidently feeling possessed of complete 
confidence in his infallability and ex- 
pertness as a military strategist, he com- 
pletely ignored professional military ad- 
vice and proceeded to rashly wreck care- 
fully considered defense plans. 

If the Secretary had wanted to make 
defense cuts in an intelligent, orderly 
manner, so as to do the least harm to 
our security, he could have ordered the 
Weapons System Evaluation Group to 
make some comparative evaluations. 
But he did not. He could have studied 
all the strategic factors involved and 
sought the advice of the Joint Chiefs. 
He did not. He was more interested in 
figures and budget balancing than in 
making positively certain that the cuts 
would not unnecessarily weaken our de- 
fense. 

I do not know the cost of a Forrestal 
carrier fully armed and equipped with 
planes, but I believe it is near a billion 
dollars. Because Wilson has already 
cost the Air Force irretrievable time, 
an added appropriation of little more 
than that billion would permit us to 


resume our progress toward the 143- 
wing Air Force goal. 

The other day the Secretary was asked 
if the new look at our strategy required 
holding up the start of the third super- 
carrier if Congress appropriated money 
for it. He said: 

I don't think I'd have to do that. 
can’t start one that fast. 


This ignores the fact that it can be 
started and millions committed very 
fast. The second one was started in a 
matter of weeks and the keel was laid 
in a few months. Obviously large com- 
mitments preceded these events. If the 
Secretary does not intend to permit such 
commitments why does he not postpone 
the appropriation as he is doing in the 
case of the Air Force? 

The more one studies Secretary Wilson 
in action the more one becomes genu- 
inely concerned over the adverse effects 
of his rashness and incompetence on our 
security. Most Americans agree we 
should have the biggest and best Air 
Force in the world. To get it we will 
have to get rid of Wilson. His obvious 
antagonism toward the Air Force dis- 
qualifies him for the position he holds. 

In delaying our acquisition of an ade- 
quate Air Force “in being” the Secretary 
is acting opposite to views formerly ex- 
pressed by the President. On February 
19, 1947, General Eisenhower said: 

God has been merciful to us in that we 
have always been granted ample time to pre- 
pare. Distance and the Allies have absorbed 
the first shock of the onslaught, providing 
time for us to arm. But in the future we 
might be the initial target. All the world 
will now acknowledge that any aggressor 
nation seeking domination of the earth must 
defeat the United States and must defeat 
us before we can achieve our maximum 
strength. Therefore, if global war comes to 
us again, the first blow will be struck not at 
Warsaw but at Washington; not at London 
but at Los Angeles; not even Pearl Harbor 
but at Pittsburgh. I have no means to see 
into the future, no more than you—but 
you and I can logically deduce that we must 
have an adequate defensive force in being 
on the day war begins—or we will have no 
need for any other. 


Senator Tart, however, criticized the 
President when emphasizing his own be- 
lief in air power. On June 11, 1952, the 
Senator said: 

There has been a steady deterioration in 
our comparative air power, which began while 
General Eisenhower was Chief of Staff. Con- 


trol of the air is the only possible insurance 
of peace. 


I hope historians will not have to re- 
cord that we forfeited our chance to 
dominate the air while Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower was President of the United 
States. 


You 


A Proud New Citizen Wires Appreciation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1953 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, we, who were 
born in America, too often take our great 
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privilege of citizenship for granted. We 
cannot realize how much the right to 
become an American citizen means to 
those from other lands who have known 
other systems of government. We some- 
times have become apologetic about 
America; we sometimes hesitate to ap- 
pear unashamedly proud of our coun- 
try; we feel it is not quite sophisticated 
to let the world know with what respect 
and devotion we regard our native land. 
Is it any wonder that some of those who 
were citizens by birth were swayed to 
sell out our country to a foreign power? 

There is nothing wrong with national 
pride, with patriotism, with being glad 
that we are Americans, if we also accept 
the full responsibilities of citizenship. 
These are good things, sought after by 
hundreds of thousands of people every- 
where who have known tyranny, despo- 
tism, slavery, poverty. 

Today I received a telegram, just a 
few short words, but filled with deep 
meaning. I do not know the sender. 
He wired me because he apparently 
knew that I had worked from the day I 
entered Congress to remove from our 
immigration laws all barriers based on 
race, and had sponsored the provision to 
that effect which eventually became law. 
Here, in this wire, a man of Japanese an- 
cestry long in our country, expresses 
what American citizenship means to 
him. The wire follows: 

NradAnA Farts, N. Y. 

CONGRESSMAN WALTER H. Jupp: Sincerely 
grateful to you who made it possible for 
Japanese to become American citizen. My 
45 years dreams and prayers became true 
today. 

May God bless you. 

THEODORE KINDO, 


Sioux County Leads in March of Dimes 
Campaign 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1953 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, quite often the little things in 
life go by unnoticed. People graciously 
work hard in the public interest and 
neither expect nor receive any benefits— 
but they do have a lot of satisfaction 
when they do a good job. 

One case at point is the March of 
Dimes campaign which this year estab- 
lished an all-time record of $5144 mil- 
lion. The drive has long been over and 
now we are entering what is called the 
polio season. This is the time of the 
year when the crippler of children strikes. 
Already it has struck some homes and 
parents are becoming apprehensive. 

The $5142 million will be used to help 
the needy who are hit by polio and to 
continue research to find cures and pre- 
ventives for polio. Many children who 
might have been crippled for life or who 
might have died have been saved. The 
funds which we have donated have been 
used to discover a vaccine against polio. 
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Last year my home State, Nebraska, 
had the highest incidence of polio in the 
Nation. The incidence was high above 
the epidemic stage and the hospitals 
were crowded. Last January when the 
March of Dimes drive started, the peo- 
ple of Nebraska did not forget and they 
generously contributed to the fund. The 
citizens of Sioux County, 1 of the 38 
which I represent, for the second consec- 
utive year led the Nation in per capita 
donations with an average of $1.51. 

I would like to take this time to recog- 
nize and congratulate the chairman of 
the Sioux County March of Dimes drive, 
Mr. W. E. Mumby. A neighboring 
county, Scotts Bluff, was in the upper 
one-fourth; oversubscribing its quota as 
it has done many times in the past. The 
chairman of the Scotts Bluff drive was 
Mr. L. B. Harrison and he should also be 
congratulated. 

Nebraska had a 6l-cent per capita 
contribution which placed it fourth in 
the Nation behind Nevada, Wyoming, 
and Idaho, respectively. 


Young Farmers in America Impress 
Indians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 24, 1953 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, on a recent 
trip to India and Pakistan with other 
members of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee I was particularly impressed 
by the influence which our American 4-H 
clubs and Future Farmers’ groups are 
having on agriculture in India. Through 
a wise program of bringing young In- 
dian farmers to the United States for 
short periods to learn our techniques and 
methods of farm production and then 
sending them back to put what they 
have learned into practice there is being 
developed in India a whole new genera- 
tion of young farmers who are improy- 
ing the agricultural situation there. 

While in India we talked with mem- 
bers of young farmer groups patterned 
after our 4-H clubs and Future Farmers 
and we were impressed with their en- 
thusiasm and the strides they have al- 
ready made in learning about modern 
farming. This is the type of assistance 
they need more of. Giving them only 
our wealth would do nothing except 
eventually to lower our own standard of 
living. What these countries need is the 
secret of our wealth, and that is the 
secret of our production. In this ex- 
change program for young farmers, 
that is what we are doing, giving them 
the know-how to become better and more 
productive farmers. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include a news story from 
the Minneapolis Star of June 16, 1953, 
concerning five young farmers from 
India who will spend this year on one 
of our fine farms in Minnesota: 


Goop WILL Envoys: Five From Ixtra Visit 
STATE FARMS 


Ambassadors of good will from India to the 
United States is a fitting description of five 
young agricultural students who are spend- 
ing the summer on farms in Lincoln County. 

Not only are they learning American farm- 
ing techniques, but they are also obtaining 
a firsthand look at American social and 
family life as they make their homes with 
farm families in southwestern Minnesota. 

The 5 are part of a group of 30 young men 
from India brought to the United States un- 
der the international farm youth exchange 
program. 

Two Minnesota young men will go to India 
under the same arrangement later this year. 
They are James O. Pederson, Tyler, and 
Donald Kvasnicka, Pratt. 

Balbir Singh Penatch of Rajasthan state, 
the only one of the quintet who stiess to 
turban and whiskers, is the unofficial spoxes- 
man for the group. He is staying at the Lisa 
Petersen farm, Lake Benton, after a stay at 
the Norbert Trautman place, Verdi. 

Like his fellow countrymen, Penatch has 
given a number of talks to 4-H Clubs, farm 
bureau meetings and other organizations. 
He also has written a column on his impres- 
sions of the United States for the Lake Ben- 
ton News. 

All of the young men have farm back- 
grounds in India, four of them have bachelor 
of science degrees and the fifth has a certifi- 
cate from an agricultural institute. 

Bhupatrai Trivedi, Saurashtra state, is with 
the Al Blumeyer family, Canby; Nirmalendu 
Basu, West Bengal state, is on the Clarence 
Kontz farm, Porter; Purushottam Das Upad- 
hya, Uttar Pradesh state, with the Bryl Pit- 
tengers, Lake Benton, and Dhanaji Jadhav, 
Bombay state, with the Dudley Delaneys, 
Lake Benton. 

All are impressed with the fast pace of 
American living. But even though they are 
accustomed to warm weather, the Minnesota 
summer is too much—it’s the humidity, not 
the heat, that bothers them. 

All five attended the 4-H Week activities at 
University of Minnesota farm campus last 
week 


This week they are to come to Minneapolis 
to hear the vice president of India, Sarvepalli 
Radhakrishnan, speak at a university con- 
vocation at 8:30 p. m. Thursday. 

Another group of Indian farmers is sched- 
uled to come to Minnesota next August, and 
the present group will move on to Utah. 


Harry P. O'Neill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1953 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I was deeply grieved to hear of 
the sad death of my good friend and for- 
mer colleague, Harry O'Neill, of Penn- 
sylvania. 

During his career in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, Harry O’Neill earned the 
affection and esteem of all of us who 
knew and served with him. He was a 
sincere and diligent worker for the peo- 
ple whom he represented. We had a 
special bond between us, because he had 
relatives in my district, highly respected 
business and professional people, who 
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had been friends of mine and my family 
for years. 

It is a keen loss to me and my family 
to realize that Harry O'Neill is no longer 
with us, and our sympathy goes to his 
devoted family. 


H. R. 5728: First Order of Business in 
House Tomorrow Authorizing the Dis- 
posal of the Government-Owned Rub- 
ber-Producing Facilities, and for Other 


Purposes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr, Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following letter that I have received 
from Mr. David W. Bernstein, general 
manager, American Biltrite Rubber Co., 
of Chelsea, Mass.: 


DISPOSAL OF GOVERNMENT-OWNED SYNTHETIC 
RUBBER FACILITIES 


AMERICAN. BILTRITE RUBBER CO., 
Chelsea, Mass., June 19, 1953. 
Hon. THOMAS J. LANE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: Of vital concern 
to all of New England and Massachusetts in 
particular is the legislation now before Con- 
gress on the disposal of the Government's 
synthetic rubber facilities. Nearly 20 per- 
cent of all of the rubber factories in the 
United States are located in New England, 
with over 11 percent concentrated in Massa- 
chusetts alone. Rubber manufacturing is 
an important factor in the Massachusetts 
economy. The prosperity of this area could 
be dealt a crippling blow through legisla- 
tion that did not contain sufficient safe- 
guards to protect the small Massachusetts 
rubber manufacturer. 

Our company is an important consumer of 
synthetic rubber, with rubber fabricating 
plants in Chelsea and Stoughton, Mass. 
Over 1,400 people are employed in these two 
Massachusetts plants. Frankly, we are 
highly disturbed over the possibility that 
this legislation before Congress could force 
us as well as many other Massachusetts 
concerns out of business. 

I assure you that this danger is very real. 
This legislation as now written could result 
in a devastating shortage of synthetic rub- 
ber supplies in this country with the pro- 
duction largely controlled by the four major. 
rubber companies who also compete with us 
and other Massachusetts concerns in the 
field of finished rubber goods. 

Our company, together with four others, 
presented a statement before the House 
Armed Services Committee on June 8. In 
this statement, a copy of which is enclosed, 
we urged:. 

1. That legislation provide for a minimum 
production of 650,000 long toms per year of 
general-purpose synthetic rubber: 

2. That nonpurchasers of plants and the 
smaller rubber co be guaranteed an 
adequate supply of synthetic rubber to meet 
their needs; 

3. That disposal of these plants would as- 
sure a competitive pattern in the synthetic 
rubber producing industry, ayoiding domi- 
nance by any one group. 
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These points, together with other pro- 
visions of importance, are covered in detail 
in the enclosed statement, and we urge you 
to give our comments your serious considera- 
tion. Frankly, we need all of the assistance 
that we can obtain on this important mat- 
ter—a problem that can vitally affect the 
future of our State. 

We have requested also that we be given 
the opportunity to present our views before 
the Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency when they hold hearings between June 
24 and 26. 

If you would like any further details on 
this very important subject, I will be only 
too pleased to make arrangements for one of 
our group to call on you at your Washington 


office, 
Respectfully yours, 
Davin W. BERNSTEIN, 
General Manager. 


DISPOSAL OF GOVERNMENT-OWNED SYNTHETIC- 
RUBBER-PRODUCING FACILITIES 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, my name is Charles F. Johnson. I 
am president of Endicott Johnson Corp. and 
I appear here before your committee to pre- 
sent the views of a group of companies on 
synthetic rubber legislation. 

The individual companies which I repre- 
sent today are the American Biltrite Rubber 
Co., of Chelsea, Mass.; the Cooper Tire & 
Rubber Co., of Findlay, Ohio; the Endicott 
Johnson Corp., of Endicott, N. Y.; the John- 
son Rubber Co., of Middlefield, Ohio; and 
the Wooster Rubber Co., of Wooster, Ohio. 

I personally appreciate as do also the com- 
panies I represent, the opportunity of mak- 
ing our presentation at this time. 

These companies represent an important 
segment of American industry. Some are 
small companies; some are medium sized; 
one company in the group although rela- 
tively small, is among the country’s largest 
consumers of synthetic rubber; and in an- 
other case, rubber manufacturing is but a 
small, though important part of the firm’s 
larger operations. 

Each has a vital interest in the future of 
our American synthetic rubber industry. 
Each is deeply concerned with the rules on 
plant disposal to be laid down by Congress. 
Their economic future and the economic 
future of many other small and medium 
sized rubber consuming companies will de- 
pend on the action taken here in Wash- 
ington. 

At the outset I should like to say that at 
least some members of this group have an 
active and real interest in the purchase of 
a copolymer plant. However, the important 
concern of all of the companies represented 
is that the synthetic rubber producing facil- 
ities are disposed of on a fair and equitable 
basis and in keeping with the best American 
traditions. 

Until the introduction of synthetic rubber 
the American rubber-manufacturing indus- 
try was entirely dependent on one basic raw 
material—natural rubber. The history of 
natural rubber, with its restrictive produc- 
tion schemes and wide fluctuations in price, 
is well known. The relatively abundant sup- 
ply of synthetic rubber in this country dur- 
ing recent years has enabled the rubber 
Manufacturer to operate on a stable and 
well-planned basis. The smaller rubber 
manufacturer has been able to operate with- 
out fear of being cut off from his basic raw 
material and without fear of economic ruin 
through major fluctuations in price. In 
other words, synthetic rubber has brought 
to the American rubber-manufacturing in- 
dustry a dependable source of raw material 
supply under relatively stable price condi- 
tions. 

Under these healthy conditions the Ameri- 
can rubber industry has been able to move 
ahead with assurance in the past few years. 
The effect that synthetic rubber has had on 


the price of finished rubber goods has been 
enormous. What the American taxpayer 
and the American economy has saved cannot 
be measured precisely, but it is safe to say 
that the savings could be measured in bil- 
lions of dollars. 

Thus, it is highly desirable that in the dis- 
posal of the presently owned Government 
synthetic rubber facilities such a program 
incorporates a policy which shall insure a 
free competitive synthetic rubber industry, 
while at the same time maintain for the 
consuming public, as well as large and small 
rubber fabricators, the benefits of fair com- 
petition. To achieve this end, the plan for 
disposal should avoid concentration of con- 
trol by any particular group. This is essen- 
tial if an adequate supply is to be insured 
for all users. 

The Government, by means of tax money, 
instituted the synthetic rubber industry at 
a time when the natural rubber supply on 
which this country was dependent was jeop- 
ardized by war. The development of this 
industry has been chiefly in the hands of 
the petroleum and chemical industries with 
the assistance of large rubber fabricators. 
Keeping in mind that this industry was 
created to protect the interests of the coun- 
try insofar as an adequate supply of rub- 
ber was essential, it is highly important that 
in the disposal of the Government owned 
butadienne installations, the underlying 
plans of insuring an adequate rubber sup- 
ply be paramount. 

It is also necessary to achieve as broad 
an interest as possible in the ownership of 
copolymer installations. The acquisition of 
these installations by those whose primary 
interest is in the fabricating of rubber prod- 
ucts used for transportation would be a se- 
rious blow to the American economy. There 
are many other end uses of synthetic rub- 
ber other than for transportation. It is used 
for applications in the footwear industry 
making rubber heels and soles, the mechani- 
cal goods industry, the wire and cable indus- 
try, the paint industry, and other industries 
having end uses essential for the well being 
of the economy of the country as a whole, 
and future uses to be developed for our na- 
tional security. It is important that these 
interests be given ample opportunity to ac- 
quire some of the copolymer installations, 
not only to assure this segment of our econ- 
omy of an adequate supply of material, but 
also to inspire and direct a constructive re- 
search program for the future having in 
mind the improvement of these other es- 
sential end products. 

While relatively small in total tonnage re- 
quirements, there are many fabricators of 
rubber other than those in the transporta- 
tion field who by no means can be classed 
as small business and who possess the finan- 
cial as well as the technical assets necessary 
for the successful operation of these copol- 
ymer installations, While lacking current 
experience in the operation of these facili- 
ties and perhaps the advantage of being able 
to accurately evalute their worth, they are 
nonetheless interested, have an equal vested 
right, and should be given every encourage- 
ment to negotiate for their purchase. 

There is a very grave danger that well- 
intended legislation without appropriate 
safeguards could deal a crippling blow to 
these important segments of American busi- 
ness. This danger stems from the very 
structure of our American rubber manufac- 
turing industry. 

It is a fact that two-thirds of our Ameri- 
can rubber industry, as represented by con- 
sumption of synthetic rubber, is dominated 
by four large companies. Let me read briefly 
from the recent RFC report on plant dis- 


“While it is estimated that there are per- 
haps a thousand rubber fabricators in the 
United States, a vastly disproportionate 
amount of our total consumption is absorbed 
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by tire manufacturers, of which there are 
only about 20. Five of these may be con- 
sidered major and of these, four companies 
almost wholly preempt the original equip- 
ment market for passenger-car tires and en- 
joy also a dominant position in the replace- 
ment market. These five companies each 
operate one or more of the copolymer plants 
in the Government program. In 1952 the 
Corporation had about 700 synthetic-rubber 
customers, Of those, the 20 largest tire com- 
panies accounted for 77 percent of the sales, 
The remaining 680 companies, more or less, 
purchased only 23 percent, and of these, 20 
absorbed more than 5 percent. Thus, out 
of a total of about 700 customers, 40 ac- 
counted for 82 percent, and 660 accounted 
for only 18 percent of the Corporation’s 
sales. 

“More importantly perhaps, four of the 
majors alone accounted for more than 63 
percent of total sales. This is of significance 
because, while the bulk of this rubber was 
undoubtedly consumed in tire manufacture, 
the majors also engaged in the manufacture 
of many of the same nontransportation 
products as do the small companies; namely, 
footwear, belting, hose, cable, gaskets, and 
various other industrial specialties. ‘It is 
apparent that small rubber consumers must 
be protected against the danger of damage 
to their competitive position should the 
majors wholly dominate the field of syn- 
thetic rubber supply.’” 

Let me assure you that the danger which 
we have single quoted in that last sentence 
is very real, 

We have studied the RFC'’s report on a 
Program for Disposal to Private Industry of 
Government-Owned Rubber-Producing Facil- 
ities. Mr. Yohalem, who worked on the 
details of this report has done an excellent 
job in providing the Government and in- 
dustry with a critical evaluation of the prob- 
lems surrounding disposal of the facilities. 

We have also studied the disposal bill, 
H. R. 5425, as well as Mr. SHAFER’s speech 
before the House of Reprepresentatives on 
May 26. 

Let me quote briefly from Mr. SHAFER’s 
speech: “Of course, in disposing of these 
plants we must make sure that those who 
purchase the facilities will not be concerned 
only with the manufacture of rubber or feed- 
stocks for their own particular needs. Many 
small consumers will have to look to the pur- 
chasers of these facilities for their future 
source of synthetic rubber and we must make 
sure that we establish a competitive pattern 
that wiil assure them a source of supply in 
the same manner as that which prevails in 
other types of industries throughout the 
United States.” 

We agree most heartily with what Mr. 
SHAFER says, and we are sure that it is Mr. 
Suarer’s intent and that of you gentlemen 
of the committee to see that any legislation 
passed by Congress will assure that his 
promises are met. 

At this point I should like to say that I 
am grateful to have had the opportunity to 
read at least some of the testimony presented 
before your committee thus far. In this 
connection, I found Mr. SHaAFER’s opening 
statement on June 3 particularly heartening. 
In his remarks, he said, “There are few bills 
of this magnitude introduced in the Con- 
gress that cannot be changed or improved 
as the testimony proceeds. This bill is no 
exception to that general rule.” We have in- 
terpreted this as an encouragement for us 
and others in industry to offer constructive 
suggestions in respect to this bill. It is in 
this spirit that we present our views on this 
bill even though these views may diverge 
sharply from others who appear before this 
committee. 

In our opinion, H. R. 5425 does not con- 
tain the necessary safeguards to assure ade- 
quate protection. As a matter of fact, we 
feel that H. R. 5425, if enacted into law 
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without revision, could well result in a 
devastating shortage of synthetic-rubber 
supplies in this country. This shortage in 
turn could lead to inflationary prices for 
synthetic rubber and thus for the thousands 
of rubber articles that the American con- 
sumer buys. The small rubber fabricator, 
under the provisions of this bill, could be 
literally forced out of business by not hav- 
ing enough, if any, of his basic raw mate- 
rial, American synthetic rubber, to keep him 
in operation. 

The companies that I represent here today, 
together with hundreds of small rubber com- 
panies, many other segments of American 
business vitally dependent on rubber prod- 
ucts, and the American consumer, who in 
fact is the present owner of these plants, 
could all suffer greatly if proper safeguards 
are not made a part of this legislation. 

Our main concern with this legislation is 
that nothing is left to chance and that its 
provisions be more thoroughly defined. Also, 
we feel that some of the provisions may be 
modified to give better assurance that the 
objectives behind this bill be more fully 
realized. 

Our first suggestion is directed toward sec- 
tion 7 (a) of H. R. 5425. Here we feel that 
the period of time allowed for the prepara- 
tion of bids is much too short and we would 
urge this be lengthened to not less than 
6 months following the appointment of the 
Commission, with an additional period of 
1 month for receipt of bids. 

If there is any hope of assuring the devel- 
opment of a free, competitive synthetic-rub- 
ber industry, then it is essential that new 
interested purchasers be given adequate time 
to study the technical aspects of each plant 
in the system, to study and make prepara- 
tions for the availability of feed stocks, to 
determine the cost of new facilities required 
to make certain that the plants will be self- 
sufficient and economical to operate, and 
many other details that will take a great 
deal of time. In addition, the members of 
the Disposal Commission will probably need 
more time than the bill allots to study the 
many complex aspects of disposal. It would 
seem to us to be impossible for the Commis- 
sion to take fair and just action without ade- 
quate time and preparation. 

In connection with section 7 (b) (2) we 
should like to suggest that this provision 
in the bill allow a purchaser who desires to 
purchase a single plant be permitted to bid 
on more than one plant, indicating his order 
of preference. 

This change will permit a prospective pur- 
chaser to indicate his relative interest in 
several plants, showing his order of prefer- 
ence. In the event the purchaser is not able 
to obtain the preferred plant, he will then 
be able to negotiate for his second or third 
choice. 

In respect to section 7 (b) (3) we would 
like to point out that it will be extremely 
difficult for a prospective purchaser of a 
copolymer facility to make specific arrange- 
ments or plans, formal or informal, for a 
supply of butadiene. Actually, until the 
Government dispose of the butadiene 
plants, you will not know who you are going 
to do business with. We feel that a later 
recommendation of ours in respect to sec- 
tion 7 (g) will take care of this very difficult 
problem. 

We would like to insert an emphatic warn- 
ing here that the question of butadiene sup- 
ply is a highly complex problem and should 
not be lightly treated. Butadiene, unlike 
the other copolymer feed stock, styrene, is 
not in plentiful supply. The inference here 
is obvious. It could well be that the scarce 
supply of petroleum butadiene could be 
cornered by a few companies if adequate pro- 
tection is not provided. 

In section 7 (d) we would recommend low- 
ering the deposit requirements to 1 percent 
of the given bid with a maximum of $100,000 
for each facility. 


This change is actually carrying out the 
RFC proposal which we feel is more in keep- 
ing with the spirit of encouraging new pro- 
spective purchasers to bid for plants. Also, 
the higher deposit requirements would im- 
pose a great hardship upon smaller compa- 
nies interested in plant purchases. 

We would also recommend that considera- 
tion be given to changing the purchase 
money mortgage requirements of section 7 
(e) to a maximum of 90 percent of the pur- 
chase price. 

The same reasons, involving encourage- 
ment to broaden ownership of the plants and 
encouragement to smaller companies, apply 
to this recommendation. 

We agree with the requirement of section 
7 (g) in the Commission consulting with 
the Attorney General in determining the 
sales which will result in fair and effective 
competition. However, we would like to 
urge that several other provisions be adopted 
in this same interest. 

I have already mentioned the problem of 
butadiene supplies. We feel that this prob- 
lem can be most equitably solved by first 
assuring in the butadiene plant sales con- 
tracts that for a period of 10 years, an 
amount of butadiene equivalent to the total 
current capacity of butadiene facilities dis- 
posed of will be made available on an equi- 
table basis to the copolymer installations 
disposed of under this act; that each copoly- 
mer installation will be entitled to its pro 
rata share of such petroleum butadiene sup- 
ply; and that the pro rata share of each 
copolymer plant shall be based on the ratio 
of its current capacity to the total current 
capacity of all of the copolymer plants dis- 
posed of under this act. 

The current supply of petroleum butadiene 
is not adequate to provide the requirements 
of the presently Government-owned copoly- 
mer facilities. Alcohol butadiene is too ex- 
pensive to fill this neea. Without a plan of 
distribution such as recommended, the in- 
tent of Congress to develop within the United 
States, a free competitive synthetic rubber 
industry could be defeated. For example, 
several purchasers of copolymer plants could 
conceivably acquire the entire petroleum 
butadiene supply. Furthermore, the buta- 
diene supply could be diverted to end uses 
other than synthetic rubber manufactured 
in the copolymer plants disposed of under 
this act. 

Frankly, this problem of butadiene gets 
right down to the heart of the disposal prob- 
lem. It is inconceivable that any company 
could purchase a copolymer plant to manu- 
facture synthetic rubber without knowing 
in advance what his position was in respect 
to butadiene. This provision would assure 
that purchasers of the various copolymer 
plants would be reasonably sure of feedstocks 
at the start. Furthermore, without this pre- 
cautionary measure in the act, new prospec- 
tive purchasers will be discouraged from 
participating in the bidding for copolymer 
plants. 

Also, in respect to section 7 (g), it would 
be very desirable that the Commission have 
as one of its requirements the assurance 
that overall disposal of the copolymer plants 
will result in an equitable supply of syn- 
thetic rubber to nonpurchasers of plants, 
To achieve this end, the Commission would 
necessarily require that the sales contracts 
of the copolymer plants collectively would 
provide for a sufficient volume of rubber 
to take care of noncaptive use. 

This point assures any rubber fabricator 
who is not in a position to purchase a co- 
polymer plant of a fair share of the output 
of these plants. Without this provision, the 
small fabricator could be entirely without 
any synthetic rubber to carry on his opera- 
tions. 

Another recommendation which we ur- 
gently suggest be considered as a part of sec- 
tion 7 (g) is the restriction to a single pur- 
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chaser the sale of not more than 1 butadiene 
facility and not more than 1 copolymer fa- 
cility. 

This point is of the greatest importance 
in assuring that a free competitive indus- 
try be developed. This point is crucial and 
has been emphasized to us as an essential 
requirement in any disposal plan. 

In this connection we should like to em- 
phasize that there are relatively few plants 
available for sale. In all there are 13 co- 
polymer plants, 2 butyl rubber plants, and 8 
petroleum butadiene plants. If the big 
4 rubber companies purchased 2 copolymer 
plants each, the fifth largest rubber com- 
pany purchased 1, and the Copolymer 
Corp., which is composed of medium-sized 
tire companies, purchased another plant, 
then you would have only 3 copolymer 
plants left for sale to other interested pur- 
chasers. The only sure way to guarantee a 
broad basis of ownership is to limit each 
company to one plant of each type. 

We feel that there should be some fur- 
ther clarification on section 16 written into 
the legislation. From previous testimony, 
we gather that there is a possibility of mis- 
interpretation of this provision. In addition, 
we would like to express our opinion on the 
interpretation of this section as outlined 
by the committee's counsel, Mr. Blandford, 
in answer to a question by Mr. Everett Morss, 
of the Simplex Wire & Cable Co., on June 4. 

To us, the implication of section 9 (a) 
(3) is that the Commission may recom- 
mend to Congress the sale of a plant at 
less than the highest bid provided that they 
make a statement of the reasons why such 
sale is proposed. 

Quoting Mr. Blandford on section 16, he 
says: 

“It will not override any other provision, 
but all things being equal, if a high bidder 
submits a bid and it is a bona fide bid, and 
for some reason or other the Attorney Gen- 
eral finds that he should not buy a plant 
because of some antitrust provisions, then 
the next bidder would be able to negotiate 
for that plant, provided he could meet the 
bona fide high bid that had been submitted.“ 

Thus, there appears to be a conflict be- 
tween Mr. Blandford’s testimony and section 
9 (a) (3). 

It is our view that should the highest bid 
be rejected for some good reason, then the 
other bidders should be permitted to nego- 
tiate for the purchase of the facility on the 
basis of not only the highest bid but also 
on the basis of what the Commission deems 
to be a fair value based on the plant ap- 
praisal figure as well as comparable and ac- 
ceptable bids on other similar facilities. It 
is conceivable to us that the highest bid 
for a facility which may be rejected could 
be out of line with other bids for comparable 
facilities. If this happens, we see no reason 
why disposal should be impeded because of 
such ambiguity or inflexibility in the legis- 
lation. 

We also recommend that section 17 (1) be 
changed as follows: “That the prospective 
purchaser has the technical competence 
necessary to operate a synthetic rubber 
facility, provided that technical competence 
shall not be determined by the requirement 
of actual operating experience of these syn- 
thetic rubber facilities. 

The prospective purchaser should, of 
course, have general technical competence, 
but a requirement here of actual operating 
experience could eliminate any purchaser 
who had not already operated a synthetic 
rubber facility. It has been demonstrated 
under Government ownership that new op- 
erating companies could be brought in and 
adequately operate these facilities. 

In Mr. SHarer’s remarks of June 3, he ex- 
plains that the figures given in section 17 (6) 
are merely exploratory. We feel that the 
figure for general purpose synthetic rubber is 
much too low and recommend that this be 
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raised to not less than 650,000 long tons an- 
nually. Let us explain our position. 

According to the Department of Com- 
merce, GR-S consumption during 1952 to- 
taled 648,000 long tons. The RFC report 
stated that the four majors during 1952 con- 
sumed 63 percent of the total, or 408,000 
long tons. It is obvious then that the sale of 
only 400,000 long tons of capacity would 
create a serious shortage of synthetic rubber, 
even under 1952 conditions. All predictions 
for the future indicate a sharp increase in 
usage. 

If this minimum is not raised to a more 
realistic level, the rubber manufacturing in- 
dustry could be faced with a very serious 
shortage of synthetic rubber. 

These suggestions and recommendations 
are made not only to insure a sound com- 
petitive synthetic rubber industry, but also 
to insure a continuing supply of this strategic 
raw material necessary to the well-being of 
our American economy and consistent with 
our national security interests. 

Thank you for this opportunity to present 
our views on this very important legislation. 


The Actions of President Syngman Rhee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 24, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Boston 
Daily Globe, Monday, June 22, 1953: 

Lessons From SEOUL 


While the United States and its partners 
from the United Mations strive to concert 
a policy which will retrieve the truce and 
protect their expeditionary forces from the 
consequences of President Syngman Rhee’s 
prisoner coup in Korea, it is important that 
the record be kept straight with regard to 
the nature of the action for which the South 
Korean chief executive stands responsible. 

There can be little doubt that the vast 
majority of the thousands of North Korean 
prisoners liberated by Rhee's unilateral ac- 
tion are either genuinely anti-Communist 
(as they profess to be) or have shifted their 
allegiance, since capture, to the cause of the 
Southern Republic. Only the naive will 
imagine, however, that among the nearly 
28,000 released prisoners thus loosed in the 
Korean countryside there are not included 
a very sizable number of those whose real 
loyalty is still with those under whose ban- 
ners they were fighting when captured. 

President Rhee has not only gravely im- 
periled—if not destroyed—prospects for an 
end to this sanguinary war. By setting the 
defenders of South Korea at odds with his 
own forces, he has jeopardized the safety of 
every allied military unit sent to help his 
invaded country. In his determination to 
force those assisting in Korea’s rescue to 
embark upon a major war in Asia he has, 
furthermore, dishonored pledges solemnly 
given by himself. 

There is not the slightest doubt about this, 
Witness the first paragraph of the letter of 
protest sent him by the U. N. commander, 
Gen. Mark Clark: “In the summer of 1950, 
when the United States and other nations 
responded to your appeal to the United Na- 
tions to repel armed attack upon the Re- 
public of Korea by forces from North Korea, 
the United Nations received from you a mes- 
sage, assigning command authority over all 
land, sea, and air forces of the Republic of 
Korea to the Commander, United Nations 


Command, for the duration of the hostili- 
ties.” 

The Korean President’s action last week in 
violation of that explicit commitment should 
leave little room for sentimentalists in this 
country, some of whom profess to feel ad- 
miration for what is, in essence, one of the 
most outrageous acts of sabotage committed 
against the champions of independent free 
governments in our times. 

Treachery toward one’s allies in full tide 
of war is neither admirable nor, under pres- 
ent circumstances, is it to be condoned by 
hairsplitting arguments. Or by assumptions 
which imply more concern for the motives 
of perpetrators of the doublecross than for 
the integrity and safety of the forces of 
human freedom. 

The hundreds of thousands of American 
troops in Korea and their allies, who respond- 
ed to President Rhee’s plea for help, now 
faced with new dangers of his own creation, 
have every right to expect and receive—as 
they will—the full support of those at home 
who want this war to end on the honorable 
terms which the truce negotiations made 
possible. 

Nor is it the will of the great majority 
of the American people that they be ma- 
neuvered, either by Syngman Rhee or his 
supporters, into the unutterable and stu- 
pendous folly of moving from one bitter and 
limited war into another immensely more 
tragic, more limitless, and more costly in 
human life. 

Mr. Rhee’s performance in this matter, 
moreover, posts a warning which both our 
own Government and the United Nations 
should study carefully. When a small client 
state, whose rescue from aggression is being 
undertaken, seeks, through such a deed as 
his, to assume control of the foreign policy 
of the United States and the United Na- 
tions, it is time to reexamine both history 
and policy. 

Such proceedings are not without prece- 
dent. The whole history of the Balkans early 
this century constitutes a faithful counter- 
part. There, too, client states of greater na- 
tions, acting thus, unleashed disaster upon 
the world to gain their own ends. What 
safeguards are being taken in our German 
policy to insure against similar eventual 
action in Europe? 

Uncte DUDLEY. 


Director of the Bureau of Mines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 24, 1953 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the incredible testimony of Tom 
Lyon before the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs confirms my 
worst fears about his total lack of quali- 
fication for the position of Director of 
the Bureau of Mines. 

Mr. Lyon, in his testimony, displayed 
a shocking callousness toward the lives 
of miners, which in itself is proof of his 
unfitness for the responsibility of pro- 
tecting the miners against undue haz- 
ards. He demonstrated that he knows 
absolutely nothing about the mine- 
safety law, and that if he is confirmed, 
the miners no longer can look to the Bu- 
reau of Mines for the protection the law 
provides. F 2 7 

Mr. Lyon stated in his testimony that 
the carelessness of individual miners is 
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responsible for almost all mine accidents. 
Yet records of the Bureau of Mines 
clearly indicate that this is not true. In- 
vestigations following mine disasters of 
the past established that many could 
have been averted. 

By his own admission Mr. Lyon is op- 
posed to Federal mine safety regulations. 
Can one reasonably expect the Bureau 
to enforce the law if its Director feels it 
is unnecessary and an unwarranted in- 
vasion of State’s rights? 

Mr. Lyon takes the cynical attitude 
that human life is cheap, and appar- 
ently that mine disasters are to be ac- 
cepted as a part of the industrial life of 
the Nation. 

It is incomprehensible that this ad- 
ministration would nominate such a man 
for the responsible position of Director 
of the Bureau of Mines. His nomination 
should immediately be withdrawn. If it 
is not, then this administration must 
acknowledge that it is deliberately tri- 
fling with the lives of the miners of this 
country. 


Twenty-third District, California: South- 
east Barbers Association Initiate Con- 
structive, Valuable, Educational, Silent 
Information About Public Officials 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1953 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I appreci- 
ate that you and all the other Members 
of this great legislative body have here- 
tofore granted me unanimous consent 
to make these remarks of the very in- 
teresting and significant and worthy ac- 
tion taken by the Southeast Barbers 
Association, most of whose members are 
in the great 23d District, Los Angeles 
Calif., which congressional district I rep- 
resent, this my 7th year in this great 
legislative body. 

When I had the pleasure of again 
being in my residence city of South Gate, 
Calif., where the headquarters of this 
Southeast Barbers Association also is, I 
also had the pleasure of personally com- 
plimenting this very large group of 
neighbors at their regular monthly 
breakfast occasion. No doubt as you read 
the letter to me hereinafter set forth, 
dated April 27, 1953, from the worthy sec- 
retary, George W. Welsh, you will see the 
importance and significance of the 
group’s action in having these placards 
described, beautifully printed, and then 
displayed in their places of business. I 
notice that said letter describes how they 
used them and that it is part of their 
educational program: Would it not be 
a wonderful contribution to informed, 
intelligent action in matters affecting all 
the problems of municipal, county, State, 
and National Government if not only the 
barbers throughout the Nation, but other 
groups of citizens would also follow the 
pattern of this group of neighbors in my 
congressional district? 
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It is certainly worthy of emulation and 
copying for any group. This group of 
barbers in southeast Los Angeles County, 
in this their “educational program,” is 
telling each and every one of their thou- 
sands of satisfied customers who their 
elected representatives are and what 
their official address is. The many be- 
neficent results and the definite contri- 
bution to the welfare of our great Nation 
by these busy, prosperous barbers doing 
this are clear as crystal. 

Having informed several of my col- 
leagues heretofore of this unique and 
helpful deed at grassroots citizenship, 
and having heard their approval of the 
barbers’ idea, I was very sure that every 
Member of Congress and also many 
others would be very glad to learn of it 
and thus to extend the facts to thou- 
sands of American citizens who might 
well do the same thing or pattern there- 
from. 

Again my congratulations and my 
compliments to the members of the 
Southeast Barbers Association. 

SOUTHEAST BARBERS ASSOCIATION, 
South Gate, Calif., April 27, 1953. 
Hon. CLYDE DOYLE, 
United States Congressman, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN DOYLE: It is our pleas- 
ure to forward to you a photograph taken 
at a recent breakfast club meeting of the 
Southeast Barbers Association. 

You will note the point of interest is a 
placard listing the names and party affilia- 
tions of the elected legislators for the area 
covered by our organization. The barber 
underlines the specific Congressman and as- 
semblyman for the district in which his shop 
is located before it is posted in his shop. 

As your name appears on the card, we 
thought you might be interested. We would 
like to forward one to you, but they are too 
large to mail. We hope the photo will suffice. 
When you are in the area we invite you to 
drop into any barber shop that displays the 
union-shop sign and you will see one posted. 

This educational program has been adopt- 
ed for our customers; by supplying this 
knowledge of their elected representatives, 
we may help to increase their interest and 
activities in our National and State Govern- 
ments. 

Viewing the placard are George W. Welsh, 
secretary; George B. Roberts, guest speaker; 
James Palmer, vice president; and L. L. 
Spencer. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE W. WELSH, 
Secretary. 


Secretary Wilson Says He Is Against 
Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1953 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, the cur- 
rent investigation of the Air Force budg- 
et has focused national interest on prob- 
lems of national defense, In the strong 
light cast by exhaustive scrutiny of the 
Air Force program, some matters stand 
out in shocking clarity. One of the most 
shocking revelations of the investigation 
has been the disrespect for science con- 
fessed by the Secretary of Defense. 


Whatever else he might have been, 
Charles Erwin Wilson would not have 
been head of General Motors if some- 
body—some several persons—had not 
been interested in pure science. A Gen- 
eral Motors car is the end result of un- 
counted hours of scientific investigation. 
Without interest in pure science, we 
would not have had the Air Force and 
airplanes, nor the atomic bomb. 

Even ignoring the facetiousness of his 
remark, it is amazing to hear a man of 
Mr. Wilson's experience, and in his posi- 
tion say, “I am not interested as a mili- 
tary project in why potatoes turn brown 
when they are fried.“ When pressed for 
a more appropriate illustration of his 
attitude, Mr. Wilson referred to the Air 
Force project to construct an atomic air- 
craft. “It would have been a bum plane,” 
he said. But the Navy is already build- 
ing an atomic submarine, and Mr. Wil- 
son himself may live long enough to 
witness the flight of an atomic air- 
plane—built with the encouragement of 
a wiser Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Wilson is interested in guided mis- 
siles for defense—but our own guided- 
missile program is based largely on Ger- 
man research. The Germans themselves 
produced during the war two kinds of 
guided missiles which were by no means 
bum“ weapons. For a while, they gave 
Germany a terrific advantage over the 
Allies. 

At the end of the war a comprehensive 
and intensively pursued research and de- 
velopment program to give the Air Force 
the air weapons which national security 
demands became a prime function of the 
peacetime Air Force. In his report as 
Chief of Staff, Gen. Carl Spaatz wrote: 

Aeronautical and allied research and de- 
velopment activities fall into four distinct 
phases: basic research, applied research, de- 
velopment, and test. Of these four phases 
the United States Air Force is most directly 
concerned with the last three. Basic re- 
search, because of its tremendous scope and 
its very great value and importance to the 
commercial life and general welfare of the 
United States, is primarily a national rather 
than an Air Force responsibility. Yet the 
Air Force must exercise the closest coordina- 
tion possible with basic research organiza- 
tions, both public and private, in order to 
realize the maximum military potentialities 
of their discoveries. The Air Force must also 
conduct a basic research program of its own 
in the general fields not covered by other 
agencies because of the excessive costs in- 
volved or because of the purely military na- 
ture of the experimentation. 


It is this program that Secretary Wil- 
son would presumably abolish because in 
his opinion the results would be “bum.” 

The danger of Secretary Wilson’s atti- 
tude, and the danger in having a strongly 
opinionated man with such an attitude 
in the position of Secretary of Defense 
was pointed out very effectively in an edi- 
torial in the Washington Post of June 
10, 1953. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I insert this instructive editorial in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. It follows: 

DISRESPECT FOR SCIENCE 

Defense Secretary Wilson did well to em- 
phasize to Congress that he will oppose any 
reduction in military forces as a result of the 
prospective Korean armistice. Unfortu- 
nately, it is impossible to obtain the same 
sort of reassurance from Mr. Wilson's accom- 
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panying criticisms of basic scientific re- 
search. Indeed, his seeming disdain for pure 
research implied a curious anti-intellectual- 
ism most unbecoming to his position. 

Pure research, to use an analogy Mr. Wil- 
son attributed to Charles F. Kettering, is the 
sort of :esearch which, if successful, cannot 
be of any possible use to the persons who put 
up the money for it, that’s what makes it 
pure. In this context Mr. Wilson remarked: 
“I am not interested, as a military project, 
in why potatoes turn brown when they are 
fried.” 

Perhaps Mr. Wilson did not say what he 
really intended, but the matter is hardly one 
for wisecracking. It often has been said 
that the United States is a Nation of applied 
science, that Americans are wizards at mak- 
ing practical applications of someone else’s 
discoveries. But it is the basic research, not 
tied to any specific applications, from which 
most practical applications of science derive. 
The early days of the atomic energy program 
demonstrated how dependent this country is 
on pure science, and in this case, it had to 
rely on the work of foreign scientists. 

In other words, it is very useful to have 
someone inquiring into why potatoes turn 
brown, or into items even more abstract than 
that. It is, of course, not necessary to make 
a cult of pure science. Balance is the es- 
sential; and, fortunately, the military pro- 
gram, despite Mr. Wilson, includes a good 
bit of fundamental research along with the 
applications. What is disturbing is to have 
the man presiding over a department making 
such immense use of applied science appar- 
ently not recognize its ultimate dependence 
on adequate basic research. 


Enslavement of Baltic States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


or MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following: 


BALTIC COMMITTEE OF 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 
For THE COMMEMORATION 
or June 14, 1941, 
Washington, D. C., June 14, 1953. 

Dear Sm: I have the honor to submit the 
following resolution unanimously adopted 
by citizens and residents of Estonian, Lat- 
vian, and Lithuanian descent, assembled on 
June 14, 1953, at Pierce Hall, Washington, 
D. C., to commemorate the 12th anniversary 
of the mass deportations from Estonia, Lat- 
via, and Lithuania by the Government of 
the Soviet Union and to mark the 13th anni- 
versary of the occupation and enslavement 
of the Baltic States by the Soviet Red army 
and regime: 

“Whereas the Soviet Union has arbitrarily 
occupied and established Communist re- 
gimes in Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, and 
has enslaved the peoples of these demo- 
cratic republics; and 

“Whereas June 14, 1941, marks the be- 
ginning of Soviet genocide in Estonia, Lat- 
via, and Lithuania, with 56,000 innocent 
men, women, and children having been de- 
ported on that day to slave labor in the sub- 
Arctic tundra, Siberian forests, and the 
steppes of Kazakhstan, and continuous ar- 
rests and deportations in subsequent years 
have led to liquidation of more than 1 mil- 
lion people of these three nations; and 

“Whereas the Government of the United 
States has steadfastly refused to recognize 
the incorporation of Estonia, Latvia, and 
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Lithuania into the Soviet Union and con- 
tinues recognition of their lawful diplo- 
matic representatives; and 
“Whereas the Honorable CHARLES J. KER- 
ETEN, Congressman of Wisconsin, has on May 
7 introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives a resolution demanding investigation 
of Soviet acts of violence and deception in 
the Baltic States: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved, That we being here assembled 
in prayerful mourning for the victims of 
Soviet aggression and genocide in the Baltic 
republics, vigorously protest against their 
occupation and enslavement by the Soviet 
regime and political police, and appeal to 
the governments and nations of the free 
world to formally condemn Soviet acts of 
violence and genocide in the Baltic States; 
be it further 
“Resolved, That we respectfully request 
the 83d Congress to endorse Resolution No. 
231 submitted by Representative KERSTEN of 
Wisconsin, to the House of Representatives 
on May 7, suggesting the creation of a select 
House committee to conduct an investiga- 
tion and study of the elections which were 
held in Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia in 
1940, and other circumstances which led to 
the incorporation of these countries into 
the Soviet Union; and be it finally 
“Resolved, To express our sincere gratitude 
to the people, the Congress, and Govern- 
ment of the United States for their resolute 
encouragement to the Baltic peoples in their 
struggle for liberation and being in com- 
plete agreement with the Government's 
present policy of liberation of nations be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, we hereby pledge our 
full support.” 
Faithfully yours, 
Dr. J. M. BAcHULUs, 
Chairman. 


The Sacred Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1953 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted me on May 25, I pre- 
sent for insertion in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an editorial which appeared in 
the New York World-Telegram and the 
Sun entitled “The Sacred Budget”: 


THE SACRED BUDGET 


Scarcely anyone. would disagree with, the 
general proposition that a powerful Air Force 
is indispensable to the military defense of 
this country. 

Scarcely anyone would complain if the Air 
Force gets the hog's end of the money spent 
on the armed services. 

In his recent nationwide speech, President 
Eisenhower said: 

“We are putting major emphasis on air 
power, which daily becomes a more impor- 
tant factor in modern war.” 

The importance of air power cannot be 
overstated. 

But that doesn’t mean the Air Force is 
alone in importance, that it cannot stand 
economy, that the spending proposed by its 
own Officers is sacred and untouchable. 

Yet the Air Force, and some of its rabid 
partisans in Congress, are saying that the 
budget proposed by President Eisenhower is 
“reckless” and “shocking.” The Air Force 
lobby at the Capitol, which is just as active 
as the lobby of any “vested interest,” is try- 
ing to build a backfire against its own 
Commander in Chief, the President. 

All because the Eisenhower administra- 
tion—cautiously—has pared the 1954 budget. 


Actually, Defense Secretary Charles E. Wil- 
son, has testified, the Air Force will have 
“almost four times” the money for planes 
it had in the last year. It will have 52 per- 
cent more than the Navy and 31 percent 
more than the Army. 

And from what did the administration 
make this cut? From a figure recommended 
by former President Truman. And even the 
Truman budget brought yelps of protest 
from the Air Force. No amount ever is 
enough for some Government spenders. 

The President was elected on a promise to 
cut spending without endangering the Na- 
tion’s defenses. What has been done with the 
military budget is in keeping with that 
promise, 

As Mr. Wilson recently remarked: 

“It is reasonable to expect the Defense De- 
partment to spend money available to it in 
the same frugal, objective way the people 
themselves have to spend what money they 
have left over after they pay their big taxes.” 


How GSA Sold Gas Plant at a Loss 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, the Gen- 
eral Services Administration aspires to 
the assignment of disposing of the Gov- 
ernment-owned rubber plants to private 
industry. Its record in disposing of a 
World War II surplus aviation gasoline 
plant scarcely comes under the category 
of good recommendations. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an article which appeared in the 
Washington Daily News of June 12, un- 
der the byline of James Daniel, Scripps- 
Howard staff writer, which describes this 
financial fiasco: 


How a Government bureau let a World 
War II surplus aviation gasoline plant go for 
a guaranty of only $70,000 when another 
buyer was willing to pay $307,000 was re- 
ported here today. 

Tronically, the $307,000 bidder finally got 
the plant for $200,000—after it had passed 
through the hands of several agents. 

Government records indicate that Uncle 
Sam eventually received around $152,000 for 
the plant. Thus it appears that the Gov- 
ernment lost at least $150,000 on the deal, 
by not taking the $307,000 bid. Counting 
all the time of Government officials, the loss 
may have been more. 

The Government agency which made the 
sale, the General Services Administration, 
now is a strong contender for the job of 
selling about $600 million worth of Govern- 
ment synthetic-rubber plants. 

Mr. Irving Gumbel, a top GSA official, re- 
cently appeared before a House Armed Serv- 
ices subcommittee suggesting that GSA was 
the logical agency to dispose of the rubber 
plants, rather than an outside commission 
of three men with no connections with the 
rubber or affiliated industries, as proposed by 
Representative Pau, SHAFER, Republican, of 
Michigan. 

Mr. Gumbel was in the GSA when the 
$70,000 bid was accepted for a $3-million 
(original cost) aviation-gasoline plant at 
Baton Rouge, La., in preference to the $307,- 
000 offer from Esso Standard Oil Co. 

He broke the news to Esso that—strange 
as it might seem—Esso’s bid of $307,000 in 
effect was “lower” than the $70,000 one re- 
ceived from Samuel L. Rudolph & Associates, 
of Los Angeles—because Esso was an oil com- 
pany and would use it in the oil business, 
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whereas Rudolph was in the business of 
selling junk. 

According to Mr. Gumbel, Esso was offer- 
ing a smaller percentage of the plant’s 
value—as a plant—than Rudolph was pro- 
posing to pay for the plant—as junk, 

FEARED WINDFALL 


'To have sold the plant to Esso for $307,000, 
Mr. Gumbel now says, appeared to him at 
the time as giving Esso a “windfall,” 

The Baton Rouge plant was built in 1943 
to make toluene, used in aviation-gas man- 
ufacturing. 

After the war the GSA asked for bids on 
the plant. 

Four bids were received: A $10,000 offer by 
a man who wanted to sell it for junk; a 
$250,000 junk offer; Esso’s $307,000 bid, and 
the $70,000 minimum guarantee from Samuel 
L. Rudolph & Associates. 

Arthur A. May, an appraiser and later a 
sop administrator at GSA, evaluated the 

ids. 

He threw out the $10,000 as too low, $225,- 
000 as too low and as a poor credit risk, and 
Esso’s $307,000 as being too good a thing 
for Esso, only about 50 percent of the plant’s 
value to Esso. He strongly recommended 
that Samuel L. Rudolph and Associates be 
given the property—dquickly, he said, before 
the market on used refinery equipment 
dropped. 

CURIOUS REASONING 


By an intricate process of reasoning, he 
concluded that Rudolph’s $70,000 minimum 
guaranty actually amounted to an offer of 
$355,000. This was arrived at by assuming 
that Rudolph could sell $300,000 worth of 
equipment to Esso and $600,000 worth to 
other buyers. 

Rudolph had offered to take only a 30 
percent commission on anything sold to 
Esso and a 42 percent commission on sales 
to other parties. Together, the sales Mr. 
May foresaw for Rudolph were to yield the 
Government, after commissions and ex- 
penses, the sum of $355,000. 

Only—Rudolph and Associates couldn't 
find other buyers. 

Ultimately, Rudolph and Associates passed 
out of the picture and the property went 
to the firms of Franklin and Pass. Franklin 
and Pass in turn worked through two other 
brokers. who finally sold the plant to Esso 
for $200,000. 

A former GSA official, now in another 
agency, wrote a report on the negotiations 
in which he said that the proceeds from the 
award to Rudolph looked very disappoint- 
ing. 

O. V. Tracy, an Esso vice president, says it 
shows how the Government's property some- 
times is mishandled. He’s strongly on record 
against allowing GSA any say in disposing of 
the synthetic-rubber plants. 


Russian “Peace Offensive” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Lynn 
Telegram News, Lynn, Mass., of June 18, 
8 Rep TACTICS OP CONFUSION 

The loudmouth who has been slapping 
people around for 8 years now says it could 


be he overdid it a bit, and maybe some of it 
was a mistake. 


And so some of the people who have been 
slapped around say, “Thank you, very 
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much,” because they are tired of using up 
iodine and bandages, and let's forget the 
whole thing.” 

Which may be oversimplifying things 
some but which is a fairly accurate picture 
of the current Russian “peace offensive.” 
So far, Russia's bewildering array of peace“ 
pronouncements hasn't cost it a nickel but 
has succeeded in dividing the western allies 
as no amount of threats ever could. 

Which, in turn, makes us wonder why 
Stalin never thought of it, instead of being 
continually as hard-nosed as he was. 

In large part the current Russian cam- 
paign contributed to— 

Premier Alcide de Gasperi's failure to win 
a decisive victory in last week's Italian gen- 
eral elections. 

The failure to establish a West European 
Defense Community and the slow-down of 
the West's defense drive. 

The growing irritation between the United 
States and Great Britain. 

Increasing indications that West Berlin 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer will have a 
rough time of it in next fall's West German 
elections. 

You can forget abou’ the effects of crime 
movies and television on junior. Just let 
him read the international news. It will 
convince him that crime really pays. 

At Stalin’s funeral last March, his suc- 
cessor, Georgi M. Malenkov, said that all out- 
standing world issues could be settled by 
negotiation. Here are some of the Russian 
gestures up to now: 

1. The return of British, French, and 
American civilian Korea prisoners—held il- 
legally in the first place. 

2. Extension of amnesty to a British Em- 
bassy official sentenced to jail on charges he 
denied. 

3. Expression of regret at shooting down 
an unarmed British bomber in Germany and 
killing its crew. 

4. The suggestion for a four-power talk in 
Berlin on settlement of the air-corridor ques- 
tion—so far unsettled and which, according 
to a Russian suggestion, would cut down the 
number of corridors from 3 to 1. 

5. The granting of a few exit visas for 
wives and children of American citizens. 

6. The freeing of American newsman 
William Oatis from a Prague prison—sen- 
tenced 2 years ago on trumped-up spy 
charges. 

7. The war-prisoner agreement in Korea 
one of the few real developments. 

8. The lifting of controls in Austria. (The 
Austrians humbly thanked the Russians for 
@ move undertaken by the Western allies 6 
years ago.) 

9. The easing of controls in East Ger- 
many. Still less than long since had been 
granted by the Western Powers in their zone. 

10. The peace offer to Turkey and the re- 
nouncing of territorial claims which never 
had been acknowledged. 

Europe wants to believe that Moscow now 
really is trying to live in peace with the rest 
of the world. But there is also the sus- 
picion that, by a sudden switch in tactics, 
Moscow hopes to fatten us up for the kill, 


Address of Hon. Margaret Chase Smith, 
of Maine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT HALE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 25, 1953 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
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include the following address of Senator 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH at Westbrook 
Junior College, Portland, Maine, on June 
7, 1953: 

You young women are on the threshold of 
the finest years of your life. Make the best 
of those years, not only for yourselves but 
for your families, your friends, and your 
country as well. Make better use of those 
years than has the generation preceding 
you. 

Give the young women who follow you a 
heritage of peace instead of the world of sus- 
picion, aggression, treason, character assas- 
sination and moral delinquency that has 
been thrust upon you by the older genera- 
tion that has preceded you. 

Show them the way to think—the way to 
control emotions instead of being controlled 
by emotions. Lead them away from the 
emotional idolatry of personalities that so 
beclouds our national thinking today. Lead 
them away from bitter cynicism and hatred 
of those with whom they differ in opinion. 
Show them how to disagree agreeably and 
with constructive respect. 

Help them to realize that this wonderful 
country of ours is greater than any indi- 
vidual woman or man and that its fate, des- 
tiny and security should not be made a 
political football to be kicked around by 
clashing personalities greedy and envious of 
political power. 

Your generation can do this. It is your 
destiny—the greatest challenge with which 
you are faced. You can meet that chal- 
lenge—you can fulfill your destiny—regard- 
less of what individual role you play in the 
years to come, whether in the home, in the 
church, in business or in public office. 

There is an old slogan that you can well 
respect and ever keep before you. It is the 
slogan of “Stop, Look, and Listen!” But I 
want to add something new to that slogan 
and I propose to you the slogan of “Stop, 
look, listen, and think.“ If you ever think 
you have been wrong and want to change 
your mind—do it and admit it. That's the 
sign of a big person. 

One of the basic causes for all the trouble 
in the world today is that people talk too 
much and think too little. They act too 
impulsively without thinking. I always try 
to think before I talk. 

Do not misunderstand me, I am not ad- 
vocating in the slightest that we become 
mutes with our voices stilled because of fear 
of criticism of what we might say. That is 
moral cowardice, And moral cowardice that 
keeps us from speaking our minds is as 
dangerous to this country as irresponsible 
talk. The right way is not always the popular 
and easy way. Standing for right when it is 
unpopular is a true test of moral character. 

In short, I urge you to think well and deep- 
ly before you talk—but once you have made 
up your mind, don't hesitate to speak your 
mind. As long as you speak your minds, die- 
tators and demagogs will never take con- 
trol of this country. 

There will always be demagogs—and 
there must always be people with enough 
moral courage to stand up and speak out 
against such demagogs and expose and de- 
feat them, before they get so many unthink- 
ing people swallowing their untruthful 
propaganda that our country is surrendered 
to them because we were too lazy to do our 
own thinking and too cowardly to speak our 
minds. 

Instead of making a speech to you today, 
I would rather think with you. Instead of 
saying just so many words in catchy phrases 
and consuming so much time, I would rather 
just think out loud with you, try to get my 
simple points across as briefly as possible, 
and stop. I would rather say fewer words 
more slowly so that they can sink in mentally 
than to try to crowd in the maximum num- 
ber of words in any lengthy speech. 
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And I fully acknowledge that what I say is 
nothing new to you nor anything that you 
could not say yourself. Butit is well for all of 
us to review the fundamentals that are so 
basic and obvious that too often too many of 
us take them for granted. 

The importance of individual thinking to 
the preservation of our democracy and our 
freedom cannot be overemphasized. It is too 
often overlooked and neglected. 

But when we use the word “think,” just 
what do we mean? To “think” is to exer- 
cise the faculties of Judgment, conception, or 
inference—to put our common sense into 
action, When the German people defaulted 
their thinking to Hitler, they surrendered 
their freedom. When the Russian people 
defaulted their thinking to Lenin and Stalin, 
they surrendered their freedom. 

Too few people in this country realize that 
too many people in this country are default- 
ing their thinking to demagogs and that 
we are closer to surrendering our freedom 
than most of us are willing to recognize and 
admit. When we accept the statements and 
proposals of demagogs because we are too 
lazy to think and test their statements and 
proposals, we can blame no one but our- 
selves for subsequent events. 

But thoughts, to be effective, must be dis- 
closed. We must have confidence ir our 
opinions, and cherish the belief that they 
will guide others as well as ourselves. We 
should so proceed as to merit leadership and 
then not be timid about accepting it. 

It is the articulate majority that rules a 
democracy. But the articulate majority does 
not always represent the real majority. 
Quite often the real minority by “thinking 
out loud” makes itself the practical, effective 
articulate majority. 

There is a tendency to set women off sep- 
arate from men when we think about these 
aspects. I don’t like it simply because women 
are citizens just like men and have the same 
responsibilities of citizenship as men do, 
The simplest and most direct way to state 
my attitude is in three words—Women are 
people. 

Women, just like men, have the role of 
voting, of thinking, of articulating—of tak- 
ing a stand and expressing their beliefs, 
They can play that role in participating in 
forums and public discussions. They can 
organize or affiliate themselves with articu- 
late groups that represent their views, They 
can help get out the vote. 

The articulate action of a citizen, whether 
man or woman, must be constructive—must 
seek to improve—to build instead of tear 
down and destroy—must be preceded by se- 
rious and responsible thinking. Criticism 
unaccompanied by positive proposals of sub- 
stitutes for that criticized indicates lack of 
informed thinking on the part of the critic. 

The broader sense of the concept of the 
role of women in the defense of democracy is 
that of the citizen doing her most for the 
preservation of democracy and peace by (1) 
independent thinking, (2) making that 
thinking articulate by translating it into ac- 
tion at the ballot boxes, in the forums, and 
in everyday life, and (3) being constructive 
and positive in that thinking and articula- 
tion. 

In the more narrow sense of the concept— 
the concept that makes a distinction on the 
basis of sex—the most important role of the 
woman in defense of democracy is her tra- 
ditional role as homemaker. 

I wish that there were more women hold- 
ing top positions in our democracy. I wish 
there were more women in Congress—more 
women in top positions in the executive and 
judicial branches of our Government. 

But in that wish I regard the role of home- 
maker for women as being far more impor- 
tant than the role in public office. For sure- 
ly the very backbone of our democracy is 
the family and the home in which the family 
lives. As long as the family home structure 
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of our Nation is firm and sound our democ- 
racy will be firm and sound and well de- 
fended. 

Since woman is the homemaker—the 
keeper of the home—she is the key indi- 
vidual of our democracy at the grassroots 
level. In that respect, woman is the pri- 
mary and basic governor of our democracy 
for our governing starts right in the home. 
Woman molds the citizens of tomorrow in 
the rearing that she gives the children. 

Yes, the first and original governor in our 
democracy is the woman. Woman admin- 
isters the home. She sets the rules. She 
enforces the rules. She metes out the dis- 
cipline and the justice for violations of those 
rules. 

In other words, women, in their own way, 
like Congress, legislate the rules; in their 
own way, like the executive branch, enforce 
and administer the rules; in their own way, 
like the courts, interpret the rules of the 
home. 

Some of you, I hope, will enter public 
service. I hope that more women do inject 
themselves into their Government for cer- 
tainly our Government needs more of the 
home put into it and less of the Govern- 
ment in the home. 

But whether you enter public service or 
not, there is no finer role that you can play 
in the defense of democracy and our Amer- 
ican way of life than that of wife, mother, 
and homemaker. Run your homes and raise 
your children in the very best traditions and 
fundamentals of our American way of life. 

But don’t restrict yourself to the home to 
the extent of exclusion of any interest or 
participation in public affairs and your Gov- 
ernment. For if you do that, your indiffer- 
ence to your Government and to your full 
citizenship will be reflected in your children 
who grow up imitating you. 

In short, in the years that you are about 
to enter, you can do far more than you 
realize to make this a better country—to 
keep it the wonderful democracy that it is— 
to preserve our American way of life. 

You don’t have to ask anybody but your- 
self how to do it. And there is no one who 
can do it for you. It is your individual re- 
sponsibility. More important it is your free 
and cherished right. Don't let that right 
die for lack of exercise. 

The most precious thing that democracy 
gives to us is freedom. You and I cannot 
escape the fact that the ultimate responsi- 
bility for freedom is personal. Our freedoms 
today are not so much in danger because 
people are consciously trying to take them 
away from us as they are in danger because 
we forget to use them. 

Freedom may be an intangible, but like 
most everything else it can die because of 
lack of use. Freedom unexercised may be- 
come freedom forfeited. The preservation 
of freedom is in the hands of the people 
themselves now—not the Government, 


Baltimore Harbor and Channels 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1953 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning in Baltimore, Md., the Corps of 
Engineers of the United States Army 
held a public hearing on the advisability 
of further improvement of the Baltimore 
Harbor and channels. 


Under unanimous consent, I insert in 
the Recor the statement in which I out- 
lined the circumstances which justify 
the need for further improvement in the 
Baltimore Harbor and channels and 
which is a part of the official record of 
the public hearing. 

The statement is as follows: 


I am here to urge your careful considera- 
tion of the need for further improvements 
of Baltimore Harbor and channels. Others 
who are to testify are prepared to cover the 
technical aspects of this matter in detail. 
What I particularly want to emphasize are 
some broad considerations affecting, now 
and for the future, the port of Baltimore 
and its commerce. 

This great port, may it be noted, is of con- 
cern not only to those of us who live and 
work in Baltimore; it is a vital part of our 
national economy as a whole and of our 
foreign commerce. Since 1947, the port of 
Baltimore has ranked second in the United 
States among ports in weight of foreign trade 
with 22,446,000 toms reported in 1951, and 
now ranks fourth among coastal ports for all 
types of cargo, with 42,911,000 tons reported 
for 1951. Waterborne commerce handled 
through the port increased more than 7 mil- 
lion tons from 1950 to 1951 and is expected 
to increase substantially in the future, 
Shipments using Baltimore Harbor are made 
by cargo vessels, tankers, and ore carriers of 
all tonnages. No further emphasis is re- 
quired to demonstrate the necessity of im- 
proving the harbors and channels of the port 
of Baltimore so that it may keep pace with 
its growing stature and responsibilities. 

Because the size and draft of merchant 
vessels are increasing steadily, there is need 
for additional width and depth of estab- 
lished main channels as well as improve- 
ments of branch channels extending into 
Curtis Bay and Port Covington. The trend 
toward building bigger ships with drafts up 
to 40 feet is particularly evident in the iron- 
ore trade and is especially significant to 
Baltimore since it ranks as the principal 
ore-importing port in the United States. 
With increasing dependence upon imported 
ores in prospect for this country, it is a na- 
tional necessity that efficient port facilities 
be provided. At present, however, the larger 
ore ships cannot anchor in Baltimore Harbor 
when fully loaded, but must suffer delays 
and costs in waiting at Sandy Point until a 
berth at Sparrows Point is available for un- 
loading. They are unable to move into the 
shallower channels of the upper harbor, 
where only the smaller general cargo vessels 
can enter, 

Improved facilities also are needed for the 
tanker trade at Baltimore. It is generally 
known that the requirements of tankers of 
increasing capacity have been a very influen- 
tial factor in the deepening and enlarging 
of harbors at our principal coastal ports. 
Under existing conditions, large supertankers 
now have difficulty in navigating within Bal- 
timore Harbor and may have to be scheduled 
on other runs. 

Existing deep-water anchorages in Balti- 
more Harbor also are inadequate. In many 
instances, incoming ships must seek anchor- 
age far down the bay whenever they cannot 
immediately obtain berthage space. This 
problem is acute for loaded ships which 
must be boarded at anchorage, for they may 
be forced to move to another anchorage and 
return later because the quarantine anchor- 
age cannot accommodate more than 2 Lib- 
erty-type ships or 1 supertanker. While 
waiting for quarantine anchorage a ship may 
lose half a day or more. 

The circumstances which I have briefly 
outlined strongly suggest that further im- 
provements of Baltimore Harbor would be 
amply justified in terms of real economy. 
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Statement of Henry J. Kaiser 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ALLEN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 25, 1953 


Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, the principal executive office of the 
Henry J. Kaiser Co. is in the district I 
represent. 

I have been requested to call to the 
attention of this body a statement made 
to the press yesterday by Henry J. Kaiser, 
chairman of the board of Kaiser Motors 
Corp. 

The American people listened to Mr. 
Kaiser express, in a press release, his 
convictions, after learning that two 
multi-million-dollar aircraft production 
contracts held by his company had been 
abruptly canceled by the Air Force, at a 
time when he was presenting to a con- 
gressional committee the facts in con- 
nection with these contracts. 

His statement shows that the task of 
restoring Willow Run as a major high- 
volume aircraft-producing facility has 
been a gigantic one. The Kaiser organ- 
ization recruited and trained 12,000 peo- 
ple into a going producing force on air- 
craft work at Willow Run, Mich. These 
people and the Willow Run facility are 
today a bulwark of our military defense. 
Such an asset should not be dissipated. 

I include as a part of these remarks the 
full text of the statement which Mr. 
Kaiser made yesterday, June 24, and also 
a news report from today’s issue of the 
Washington News concerning Mr. Kaiser 
and the aircraft contract: 


Henry J. Kaiser, chairman of the board 
of Kaiser Motors Corp., made the following 
statement here today: 

“Throughout my career, whenever I have 
done Government work, I have had a firm 
principle, and no action of today changes 
that in any respect. That principle is that 
I am proud of my Government; I want to 
do the work and service that it wants me to 
do; and I want to relinquish anything which 
it does not want me to do. 

“The heads of the various departments of 
this Government cannot operate effectively 
without responsibility. They have the re- 
sponsibility for the people’s welfare, and I 
propose to support them. 

“In connection with the Senate hearings, 
I want to point out that Senator BRIDGES 
and the other members of the committee did 
give me an opportunity to be heard. I am 
grateful that, in this country, a man can 
speak to the people through the Congress 
and ‘ts press. Now, the facts in the record 
speak for themselves. 

“It would be most unfair to the thousands 
who work in the Willow Run plant and who 
have given so much of themselves—the men 
and women about whom you have heard so 
little—for me not to emphasize at this point 
my heartfelt appreciation for their ceaseless 
efforts in accomplishing what they have 
achieved to date. Through their efforts, 
night and day, Willow Run was brought to 
the threshold of being able to pour out great 
volumes of aircraft should an emergency 
have required. To these men and women 
let me say—as I believe the Nation will say— 
their efforts were not in vain. 

“Willow Run may be needed at any mo- 
ment in any great crisis. It stands as a 
great living symbol to volume mass produc- 
tion and it still is an asset to this Nation. 
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“The Nation has recognized that whatever 
the Kaiser organization has been called upon 
to do—whether in construction, the produc- 
ing of steel, aluminum, cement, airplanes, 
and other essential products—we always 
have responded to the need and the call. 

“We have great work to do in our peace- 
time industrial enterprises and we shall con- 
tinue diligently to make all possible contri- 
butions.” 

[From the Washington Daily News of June 
25, 1953] 
“Just Give Us a Few Hours, Boys”—KAIsER 
DOESN'T Act Like LOSER 
(By Richard Starnes) 

For a man who had just had a multi- 
million-dollar airplane-manufacturing busi- 
ness shot out from under him, bald Henry 
J. Kaiser was remarkably placid. 

“Just give us a few hours, boys,” he told a 
hastily assembled press conference, “and 
we'll be merrily rolling along again.” 

Just what he and the flying-machine end 
of his huge Willow Run plant would be roll- 
ing on wasn’t clear, but, as Mr. Kaiser said, 
the Air Force cancellation of $400 million 
in contracts was “rather sudden.” 

The Air Force, which ended contracts for 
C-119 (flying boxcar) and C-123 transports 
on the heels of Senate hearings into allegedly 
excessive costs, said only it was taking the 
action for convenience. 

Air Secretary Harold E. Talbott said the 
cancellations were completely independent 
of the Senate hearings. The hearings before 
an Armed Services subcommittee brought 
out that the C-119's were being produced at 
about $260,000 each by the Fairchild Aviation 
Corp., while the Kaiser-built planes were 
costing around $1,200,000 each. 

Mr. Kaiser and his son, Edgar, were en- 
gaged in a spirited defense of their costs be- 
fore the subcommittee when they learned of 
the cancellation. They emphasized that the 
costs for the relatively few C-119’s they had 
produced reflected the expense of tooling up 
the Willow Run plant and that, viewed in 
the same perspective, Fairchild’s early costs 
would have run at about $4,399,000 per plane. 

PROUD OF JOB 

“We are proud of our performance,” Edgar 
Kaiser told reporters at the press conference 
later. “We think under the circumstances 
we did well.” 

The younger Kaiser insisted that loss of 
the contracts would affect the Kaiser concern 
surprisingly little. He added, “We do not 
think it is a severe blow to the company.” 

Of the original contract for 159 flying box- 
cars, the Willow Run plant has delivered 55 
and has collected about $150 million from 
the Government. Of the remaining planes, 
fabrication has not yet begun on 20 and the 
rest are in varying stages of completion. The 
Kaisers will be permitted to complete planes 
which have reached an advanced state of 
assembly. 

C123 CONTRACT DEAD 

An Air Force spokesman estimated that it 
‘would take several months to wind up the 
C-119 contract. The C-123 contract, he said, 
is dead. 

(The United Press reports this leaves the 
Air Force with no contract for transport 
planes of the specialized assault type. The 
C-123 was designed to carry troops and equip- 
ment from short, rough fields into enemy 
areas seized by paratroopers.) 

The senior Kaiser, a fabulous builder of 
dams, roads, bridges, steel plants, and ships, 
has financed much of his operation with Gov- 
ernment loans. The Kaisers said repayment 
of the outstanding loans would not be af- 
fected by cancellation of the aircraft con- 
tracts. 

Mr. Kaiser, who was 71 last month, be- 
trayed no dismay at- the quick termination 
of the major portion of his aircraft business. 


“Every problem is always an opportunity,” he 
said. “I haven't anything in mind except 
that we are going to get busy and go to work.” 


Employee Relations in the Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1953 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, on June 8, 
1953, I was privileged and honored to at- 
tend a special meeting of branch 1 of the 
United National Association of Post Of- 
fice Clerks at the Hotel Capitol in New 
York City. At this meeting, our newly 
appointed acting postmaster, Harold 
Riegelman, spoke to the membership, 
outlining the policy he would follow in 
order to bring about a more improved 
employee relationship. I, therefore, un- 
der unanimous consent, insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp the remarks of 
Colonel Riegelman and other related 
matter: 


RIEGELMAN HAILED FOR PROGRESSIVE VIEW- 
POINT—URGES OVERTIME FOR REGULARS; 
OUTLINES IMPROVED EMPLOYEE RELATIONS— 
WALKER ACCLAIMS RIEGELMAN SPEECH— 
CONGRESSMAN Fino Laups HUMANE Ar- 
PROACH—NEW YORK STATE PRESIDENT GAY 
COMMENDS PROMOTION PLAN 


At a special meeting on Monday evening, 
June 8, 1953, at the Capitol Hotel held espe- 
cially for the purpose of introducing Acting 
Postmaster Harold Riegelman, President An- 
drew T. Walker called the overflow assem- 
blage of postal workers to order, and led 
them in the pledge of allegiance to our flag 
and the singing of the national anthem. 

In his introduction of the acting post- 
master, whose appearance was enthusiasti- 
cally acclaimed by a standing ovation, Presi- 
dent Walker outlined in detail the highlights 
of a long and illustrious career in public and 
military life, stressing the humane, civic 
minded qualities and attributes of this fine 
gentleman, a colonel in the United States 
Army, decorated for valor and bravery, who 
has long been an advocate of much needed 
benefits and reforms for the postal person- 
nel and postal patrons. 

Acknowledging the plaudits of his co- 
workers, Acting Postmaster Riegelman 
stated: “I did not come to this meeting with 
a prepared speech, and while I do have some 
notes, I have come primarily to look you 
people in the eye and see what kind of folks 
I am completely dependent upon for the 
success of the two missions assigned to me. 

“These two missions, which were out- 
lined by the Postmaster General and the 
President, were to improve the service and 
to reduce the cost. 


AT FIRST THE JOB LOOKED BIG 


“TI did not quite realize the size of the Job 
the complexity of the job. If I had, I might 
have been even more reluctant to take it 
than I was; but with the realization of its 
size and complexity I also became aware of 
another factor—one which I had not counted 
upon—and that other factor was the fine- 
ness, the essential decency, and the loyalty 
of the rank and file of the postal employees 
in this city. 

“When you undertake missions like the 
two assigned to me, you do not just get up 
into a high tower and lose yourself in deep 
thought; particularly when you know as lit- 
tle about an important subject as it was my 
privilege to know about the operations of 
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this establishment. One is dependent upon 
suggestions, and one's job is to listen to and 
seek advice, and to then evaluate this advice 
and try, if possible, to choose the good from 
the bad—and that is no simple matter. 

“I think I should tell you about the class 
of suggestions which are coming to me, 

“There are suggestions from the patrons 
whom we serve: Many very thoughtful peo- 
ple—others, irritable and irresponsible 
people who have had some unfortunate cir- 
cumstances occur in their dealings with the 
postal service—but yet people who had ideas 
to communicate. 


CIVILIAN ADVISORY GROUP APPOINTED 


Equally as important is the New York 
Postal Council. It seemed to me, even be- 
fore I took this job, I had to have direct 
contact with the larger mail users, such as 
the general public; small businesses; insur- 
ance companies; mail-order houses; direct- 
by-mail advertisers; department stores; ex- 
porters; financial houses; the families of men 
serving their country overseas; and so I asked 
Anna Lord Strauss, Elizabeth Harrison Walk- 
er, Leroy Lincoln, John L. Loeb, Ed Mayer, 
Rear Admiral Whiting (retired), and others 
people whom I considered were highly re- 
sponsible, and they have been extremely co- 
operative and gave me excellent suggestions, 
and I in turn have submitted to them sug- 
gestions received from people who fall into 
one category or another.” 

Acting Postmaster Riegelman went on to 
explain how he has lend-leased the services 
of important persons in the industrial field, 
to help iron out other post-office problems 
such as motor-vehicle operations, modern- 
izing the post-office personnel methods, etc, 
He further stated: 

“As I went through the terminals I was 
very much depressed by the dismal swing 
rooms. It seems to me when postal em- 
ployees can relax (and they don't get too 
much oportunity to do so) they should have 
an atmosphere of cheerfulness and comfort, 
not a dismal, overcrowded area. I can only 
judge by the depressing effect of the swing 
rooms which I visited; some are pretty good, 
none very good. I am, therefore, about to 
appoint Maria Bergson, as the third tech- 
nician member of the Council. Her job is 
to visit swing rooms and to advise how to 
make them more pleasant. When she comes 
up with the answers, I will put her sugges- 
tions into effect as rapidly as I can get the 
materials and funds to do so, 

“Then there is the public—also the rank 
and file, people like you who write letters 
designed to facilitate the two missions set 
for me. Those letters get my personal atten- 
tion and in almost every instance I have 
acknowledged them personally, I cannot 
tell you how much satisfaction I get in know- 
ing there are people on the ‘firing line’ 
thinking enough about their jobs to be will- 
ing to sit down and write letters about it or 
to see me personally. 

“Then there are also the retired postal 
men—men who faithfully served 30, 40, or 
45 years—who have no other interest except 
to see the postal service, which has been 
their life, brought up to the highest esteem 
it is possible to bring it. These people, too, 
call, talk to me, and write me letters. At 
times they pose difficult problems, 


ORGANIZATIONS NECESSARY 


“Integrity and responsibility are the 
essence of the job of the postal worker. 
The leaders of their service organizations 
give me good suggestions. I was only in 
office 24 hours when I asked 10 leaders of 
service organizations to meet with me and 
I proposed a partnership. My contribution 
is to support the leadership of these organi- 
zations; to build and strengthen them; so 
that their voices will be heard. Two things 
are important—one is, good, orderly griev- 
ance machinery—which we need and are 
going to get—so that everyone gets a square 
deal; and the second is that I do not want 
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you to press me to do what you would not 
do if you were in my place.” 

Mr. Riegelman praised UNAPOCS and Pres- 
ident Andrew T. Walker as being most help- 
ful in his leadership. He went on to say 
that he found experienced, capable super- 
visors reluctant to offer suggestions, because 
in their many years of service they had never 
been asked to aid their postmaster. “I 
called them in,” he said, “and discussed my 
problems with them and have been greatly 
influenced by the wise counsel I got from 
about 40 top supervisors.” 

He praised the inspectors now at work in 
the New York post offices. “They are fine, 
able, zealous men. It does not mean because 
they make a recommendation I necessarily 
act upon it. I try it the same way as I do 
one from the lowest worker in the service— 
according to merit. I find a tendency on 
the part of an inspector to place arithmetic 
above human values, but, on the other hand, 
suggestions from service organizations em- 
phasize human values at the expense of 
arithmetic. My job is to take these sugges- 
tions, weigh them and try to come up with 
the answers, giving the proper consideration 
to arithmetic and to human values. Some 
suggestions from inspectors are impossible 
to evaluate. They must be tried out and 
proved by a system of trial and error. We 
will keep what is good and discard what 
is bad. 

“Some time ago the rule of seniority was 
applied in connection with the change of 
tours, which has created distress among the 
younger employees especially. It has been 
pointed out that they are doomed to night 
tours for years because the better tours are 
taken by the seniors. I can see both sides 
of this problem and want to help in any 
way I can and have instructed the leaders 
of the post office organizations to find out 
the preferences of their members and I pro- 
pose to be guided by the employees’ desires 
in this matter.” 


MAIL SERVICE TO BE IMPROVED 


The postmaster then touched upon the 
centralization protest in the Bronx and 
stated it must be given a fair chance to 
prove its worth or failure. He also promised 
to try to obtain permission from Washing- 
ton to use regular employees on Christmas 
overtime in place of some of the large num- 
ber of temps formerly employed. He believed 
that the acid test of efficiency or inefficiency 
is governed by the morale of the rank and 
file of the post-office worker. Morale can be 
built by designating him as a human being, 
giving him pride in his work and service and 
getting him the respect to which he is en- 
titled. 

Mr. Riegelman stated: 

“T am not interested in a man’s politics; 
I am interested only in his problems.” 


He stated he has established a system of 


citations and medals to be awarded meri- 
torious workers for noteworthy services and 
that these will have to be well earned. The 
awards will go to those best in their par- 
ticular field and the service in the city has 
therefore been divided into five districts. 

“People tell me,” he continued, “this is a 
big job. Because the post office is a great 
machine and it is complicated with the 38,000 
men and women who are the cogs in this 
machine. I resent this statement. It is not 
true. The postal establishment is not a ma- 
chine and you are not cogs. It is an aggre- 
gation of human beings, each one entitled 
to respect, and each one with the problem 
of supporting a family, with troubles of his 
own, and I propose to operate this establish- 
ment as a group of human beings, pulling to- 
gether, with the purpose of giving the people 
of the city of New York the best postal serv- 
ice in the entire world.” 


CONGRESSMAN FINO INTRODUCED 


The conclusion of this magnificent address 
brought about another standing ovation the 


equal of which has never been seen in these 
meeting rooms before. President Walker 
thanked the postmaster and then proceeded 
to introduce Congressman Paul. A, Frno, 25th 
District, Bronx, who in turn added his com- 
ment on the esteem in which Mr. Riegelman 
is held in public and civic and military life. 
He went on to say he was in favor of a $1,000 
yearly increase for postal workers, who, in 
his opinion, were underpaid, and also advo- 
cated a change in the Social Security Act 
which would permit retirement for women 
at age 55 after 30 years of service and for 
men at age 60. 

He pledged his support for postal legisla- 
tion and was enthusiastically applauded for 
his ideas. 

Before ending up the meeting, President 
Walker introduced Dick Gay, State president, 
who also expressed his esteem of the post- 
master and pledged his wholehearted coop- 
eration. Willis Hanks, a postal worker from 
Midtown Station, who will attempt to swim 
the English Channel on August 29, was asked 
to take a bow and received the good wishes 
of the entire audience and our guests. 

At the close of the meeting the postmaster 
graciously shook hands with and spoke a few 
personal words with every member present, 
and all were greatly impressed with his sin- 
cerity, honesty, and integrity, and pledged 
to stand behind him as he requested. 


A Paraplegic Fireman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1953 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the Veterans’ Administration 
today issued a very interesting news re- 
lease. It told of a World War II veteran, 
paralyzed in combat, who has been com- 
pletely rehabilitated to civilian life and 
is one of the most valuable employees 
of the Needham, Mass., fire department. 

I recommend your reading of the re- 
lease, for it shows so vividly the ex- 
tremely important part that Public Law 
No. 16, 78th Congress, has played in the 
lives of those badly wounded veterans 
who everyone believed were doomed to 
a life of invalidism. 

In my work among the disabled vet- 
erans I have known a great many para- 
plegics. Their attitude toward life and 
toward rehabilitation always has been 
of the finest. Many of you, as I did, ex- 
pressed amazement when we saw the 
wheelchair basketball team that played 
here in Washington last year. Each of 
the players was a paraplegic veteran. 
Yet each played the game in his wheel- 
chair as thought he had no physical im- 
pairment. To me it typified, also, the 
fine spirit and attitude of mind our para- 
plegic veterans have. 

The release follows: 

The town of Needham, Mass., has hired a 
paraplegic fireman—a World War II veteran 
paralyzed in combat—and although he’s 
never gone to a fire he's still one of the most 
valuable men in the fire department. 

The veteran, Richard Foley, is what is 
called a permanent houseman—handles cor- 
respondence and paperwork, keeps records, 
prepares the budget, answers telephone calls, 
looks after the department's communica- 
tions equipment, and performs innumerable 
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other duties that keep things running 
smoothly. 

But more important, when there’s a fire 
he stays on duty in the fire house, while the 
rest of the department answers the call. 
Before Foley came to work, an able-bodied 
fireman had to stay behind. So actually the 
veteran has released one more man for active 
duty, where he’s needed the most. 

Foley took training in administration and 
secretarial work in a business school under 
Public Law 16—a law that provides voca- 
tional training for the service-disabled of 
World War II and the period since Korea, 
What he learned in school has equipped him 
almost down to the last detail for his new 
job, he says. 

In his youth, Foley never dreamed of 
working in a fire department. He was born 
and reared in Stamford, Conn. Before the 
war, he was a promising baseball player, with 
hopes of breaking into the big leagues. 

But then came the war. He enlisted in 
the 10ist Airborne Division and served in 
Europe. A month after he parachuted from 
a plane into Holland, he took part in a heavy 
combat engagcment. A mortar shell frag- 
ment hit him in the spine, paralyzing him 
from the waist down for life. 

He was sent back to the United States and 
spent the next 2 years in an Army hospital, 
where he met the girl he finally married— 
a telephone operator in a nearby town. 

Discharged in a wheelchair in 1948, he 
came to the Veterans’ Administration to 
apply for Public Law 16 training. Although 
he could never play ball again, baseball still 
was his first love. So VA arranged for him 
to take secretarial and administrative train- 
ing. His goal was to equip himself for office 
work with a big league baseball club. 

He kept up his interest in baseball in still 
another way. During his spare time in sum- 
mer vacations he acted as a scout for a big 
league club. His wife would drive him about 
from ball park to ball park, where he'd roll 
his wheelchair onto the field and watch the 
players. Many an up-and-coming player 
owes his start in organized baseball to the 
wheelchair veteran whose playing days were 
over. 

With Korea, in 1950, came a general re- 
trenchment in organized baseball, and 
Foley’s hopes of getting into the business 
end of the national sport began to fade. But 
he continued with his Public Law 16 training 
all the same. As long as I had that train- 
ing I felt I'd te able to get a job,” he said. 

And that's exactly what happened. Only 
the job sought him. It came about because 
Needham’s fire chief, Richard Salamone, de- 
cided he no longer could afford to waste an 
ablebodied man on house duty while the fire 
department went out on call. After a lot of 
thought, he decided to hire a disabled vet- 
eran. 

At that time, Foley had very nearly com- 
pleted his training in administration under 
Public Law 16, and was recommended to Sal- 
amone as the young man best suited for the 
work, The town’s local governing body gave 
quick approval, and Foley was hired. 

The plan has worked so well that now 
Salamone has his eye on other disabled vet- 
erans in the area, for duties similar to 
Foley's. 

The Public Law 16 program, under which 
Foley trained, has provided vocational re- 
habilitation training to some 600,000 other 
disabled World War II veterans. An addi- 
tional 4,000 veterans disabled since fighting 
started in Korea also have benefited from 
the program. 

The main requirement that a veteran has 
to meet is a need for training to overcome 
the handicap of his disability. Other re- 
quirements are a separation from service un- 
der other-than-dishonorable conditions, and 
a service-connected disability that entitles a 
veteran to VA compensation payments. 

For the World War II disabled, training 
must be completed by July 25, 1956. For 
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those disabled since Korea, the program 
ends 10 years after the end of the current 
emergency. 


Can We Rely on the Word of the 


Communists? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 25, 1953 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
the 21st day of June was the eighth an- 
niversary of the disgraceful trial in 
Moscow of 16 members of the Polish un- 
derground movement who were induced 
by trickery and false promises to leave 
Warsaw for Moscow, presumably for an 
official discussion to bring about more 
peaceful relations between Soviet Russia 
and the Polish people. 

All of them were herded into jail im- 
mediately upon arrival in Moscow and 
were never released since then. Some 
have died, others are still in jail or have 
also met death at the hands of the 
Communists. 

In these days, when we are gradually 
increasing our acts of appeasement to 
the Communists and are putting so 
much faith in their words, even though 
they were never backed by action, it 
would do us well to reflect on the fate of 
those who give faith to their empty 
words. Soviet Russia should now be re- 
quested to report the fate of these 16 
Polish patriots before we can begin to 
give any reliance on promises now being 
made to us. 

Under leave granted, I attach hereto 
a copy of the letter written in this mat- 
ter to the New York Times by the Asso- 
ciation of Former Political Prisoners in 
the Soviet and Nazi Concentration 
Camps, dated June 17, 1953: 

POLISH ASSOCIATION OF FORMER 
POLITICAL PRISONERS IN THE SOVIET 
AND NAZI CONCENTRATION CAMPS, 
New York, N. Y., June 17, 1953. 
The EDITOR, THE NEw YORK TIMEs, 
New York, N. F. 

Sm: In an atmosphere of the Soviet peace 
offensive recently launched by the new rulers 
in the Kremlin it would perhaps be advis- 
able to bring back to memory the fate of 16 
Polish underground leaders, arrested and 
sentenced in the Moscow trials in 1945, in 
order to save several of them from the pain 
of an unremembered death in prison. 

We all still recall the memorable days of 
1945 when the U. N. was beginning to take 
shape at the first conference in San Fran- 
cisco. We remember that at a time when 
new forms of the future were granted to 
mankind by providence the voice of free 
Poland was not heard among those of other 
nations—the voice which would have pro- 
tested the arrest of national Polish leaders 
and for whom their fate would have been of 
the utmost urgency and importance. There 
was a feeling of uneasiness among the U. N. 
delegates because of the arrest and subse- 
quent trial of the people who, had they been 
free, would probably have represented their 
country at the conference. 

These Poles were invited by Marshal 
Zhukoy to an official luncheon party. From 
there they went straight through the gates 
of Lubianka prison in Moscow. Nothing was 


heard of them until Molotov made an of- 
ficial statement of their arrest at the San 
Francisco Conference. 

Travesties of justice acquire strange forms 
in the Soviet Union. When one of the de- 
fendants mentioned the invitation sent by 
Marshal Zhukov, the president of the Mos- 
cow court, General Ulrich, sarcastically com- 
mented on the naivete of the imprisoned 
Poles. In this Soviet judge's reply we have 
the entire drama of the grim Soviet men- 
tality and the Western concept of justice 
and freedom. 

Eight years have passed since the trial of 
the 16 Polish leaders. Two of the accused, 
Kazimierz Puzak (Polish Socialist Party) 
and Stanislaw Mierzwa (Polish Peasant 
Party), having served their sentence in the 
Soviet Union, were rearrested in Poland, tried 
and tortured to death in prison. Franciszek 
Urbanski (chairman of the Christian Trade 
Unions) and Eugeniusz Czarnowski (Demo- 
cratic Party), died in Poland as a result of 
their stay in the Moscow prisons. 

Kazimierz Kobylanski (National Demo- 
cratic Party) and Kazimierz Michalowski 
(Democratic Party) were rearrested and are 
believed to be in prison in Poland. All 
others are still supposed to be in Soviet 
prisons. Adam Bien (Polish Peasant Party) 
and Stanislaw Jasiukowicz (National Demo- 
cratic Party), who received sentences of 5 
years’ imprisonment have not been heard 
of since 1945. Antoni Pajdak’s fate (Polish 
Socialist Party) who was not tried with the 
others because of his illness is unknown. 
On March 28, 1953, Jan Jankowski (Christian 
Labor Party) served the full sentence. He 
is now 71 years old and partially blind. No 
news of his release has so far been pub- 
lished. Neither is there any news about 
Gen. Leopold Okulicki, commander in chief 
of the home army, after the capture of 
General Bor-Komorowski, who was sentenced 
to 10 years’ imprisonment. 

Now that the Soviet Union has supposedly 
entered the path of more humane treatment 
of the underdog, her cruel and persisting 
vengeance on the innocent and helpless 
Polish leaders has a strange significance. 

Publication of this letter will aid in 
focusing the attention of the people of the 
free world on these unfortunate people's 
plight. Certainly, there must not only be 
public opinion mobilized, but the effective 
action of organizations of international 
prestige to effect their release. 

F. J. PROCH, 
President, Polish Association of For- 
mer Political Prisoners in the 
Soviet and Nazi Concentration 
Camps. 


Seven Hundredth Anniversary of the 
Kingdom of Lithuania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1953 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, this year 
Americans of Lithuanian descent and 
free Lithuanians throughout the world 
celebrate the 700th anniversary of the 
coronation of Mindaugas. Pope Inno- 
cent IV, according to the papal diploma 
dated July 17, 1251, delegated Bishop 
Henry, of Kulm, to crown Mindaugcs 
King of Lithuania. The coronation took 
place sometime in 1253. 

The crowning of Mindaugas consti- 
tuted international recognition of Lith- 
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uania as an independent state and as a 
member of Christendom. Mindaugas 
started a policy of liberation of the 
Russian principalities enslaved under 
the Tartar yoke. He extended his rule 
over a considerable number of Ukrainian 
and Byelorussian principalities, not in 
any way interfering with the ways of 
life, language, religion, and customs of 
these people. He did not impose tribute 
and taxes and did not make the Lithu- 
anian language compulsory, and, under 
his efficient administration, strict jus- 
tice and personal safety were granted to 
all minorities. 

Although Lithuania is not now free, it 
is proper that this anniversary should be 
observed this year for those ideals which 
the Mindaugas rule represents—the sol- 
emn dedication of a courageous people 
to the principles of liberty and justice. 
This anniversary is important not only 
to the sorrowful people of Lithuania and 
to Americans of Lithuanian descent who 
grieve for their countrymen, but to all 
peoples everywhere who believe in free- 
dom and in the sanctity of human dig- 
nity and human rights. 

In 1939, Russia annexed free people of 
Lithuania to the U. S. S. R. and until 
today is practicing the terrible crime of 
genocide by executing or deporting thou- 
sands of Lithuanian patriots. 

An investigation and study should be 
made of this forced seizure of Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia to bring to light all 
violations committed by Soviet Russia. 
I have previously stressed, and I empha- 
size again, the importance of the ratifi- 
cation of the genocide convention by 
the United States Senate, and we should 
urge the United Nations Assembly to 
pursue the inquiry into the cases of So- 
viet genocide at its next session, to dis- 
cuss them fully, and to expose the guilty. 

I join with the many thousands of fine 
Americans of Lithuanian descent, who 
contributed so much to the American 
way of life, in their hope that the day 
will soon come for a free and independ- 
ent Lithuania, 


Peter F. Mack, Jr., the Flying Congress- 


man, Named Congressional Adviser to 
ICAO 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 25, 1953 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I was very 
happy to see that my colleague from Il- 
linois, the Honorable PETER F. Mack, JR., 
of Carlinville, is one of two congression- 
al advisers to the seventh assembly of 
the International Civil Aviation Organi- 
zation, which is presently in session in 
Brighton, England. Congressman Mack 
and our other colleague, Congressman 
Rosert HALE, of the First District of 
Maine, will represent the Congress at 
that important assembly of the world 
leaders in civil aviation. The appoint- 
ment of Congressman Mack is not only 
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an honor to him individually but to the 
people he represents in the 21st District 
of Illinois. 

The appointments came from Presi- 
dent Eisenhower on the advice of Speak- 
er MarTIN and on consultation with the 
Honorable CHARLES WOLVERTON, chair- 
man of the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, to which 
group is referred all legislation in Con- 
gress dealing with matters of civil avia- 
tion. The honor came to PETER Mack 
in recognition of his deep interest and 
great contribution to civil aviation. 

As a matter of fact, it is especially 
appropriate that our colleague, PETER 
Mack, was selected, for he is not only 
the outstanding aviator in Congress but 
he is recognized as one of the most ex- 
perienced aviators in our country. He 
has fiown in the latest-type jet planes. 
During his 4 years of service in the Navy 
in World War II, he spent some time 
as a pilot and navigation instructor. 
Incidentally, PETER Mack enlisted in the 
armed services after receiving an offer 
of employment as a commercial pilot. 

He presently holds CAA licenses as 
commercial pilot with ground and flight 
instructor ratings and instrument flight 
ratings. PETER Mack is presently an ac- 
tive member of the Naval Air Reserve 
unit at Anacostia Naval Air Station, 
participating in flying drills periodically. 

Another unique qualification of our 
flying Congressman is his familiarity 
with fiying conditions throughout the 
world. Most of you will recall his cou- 
rageous and spectacular solo round-the- 
world goodwill flight of 1951-52 in the 
single-engine Friendship Flame. Spon- 
sored by businessmen from his area, 
Prrer Mack visited 46 cities in 30 differ- 
ent countries, presenting city officials 
with friendship scrolls signed by people 
of his Abraham Lincoln District. This 
was the first time any person has flown 
around the world alone in a single- 
engine plane. 

These personal experiences, coupled 
with Macx’s interest in all ramifications 
of aviation and his membership on the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, make him one of the most 
outstanding members of the United 
States delegation. Other members of the 
delegation are: The Honorable Robert 
B. Murray, chairman, Under Secretary 
for Transportation, Department of Com- 
merce; J. Paul Barringer, vice chair- 
man, Director, Office of Transport and 
Communications Policy, Department of 
State; the Honorable Oswald Ryan, 
chairman, Civil Aeronautics Board; Rear 
Adm. Paul A. Smith, United States rep- 
resentative on the Council of the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization. 

The International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization, known as ICAO, is meeting 
in Brighton from June 16 to July 15. 
This organization began in 1944 as a re- 
sult of a meeting known as the Chicago 
Convention, composed of 60 nations. 
ICAO fosters international cooperation 
in the use of aircraft and related mat- 
ters. Its purpose is to promote and ob- 
tain agreements on the standardization 
of such matters as safety, navigational 
aids, and weather reports. An example 


might be the lower standard of safety 
presently required of British planes. As 
a result, British airlines are able to carry 
more passengers, and thus charge a lower 
fare. If we can succeed in having the 
standaid raised to what we believe is 
necessary and proper, then international 
competition is made more fair. 

ICAO also provides for reciprocal 
flights over the national territory of 
member nations and the landing and 
discharging or loading of passengers and 
freight, Russia and most of its satellites 
are not members, presumably because 
they would not permit regular flights 
over their national territory. Among 
some of the items to be considered at this 
seventh assembly will be the application 
of Japan for membership, China's appli- 
cation to rejoin, fiscal matters, and elec- 
tion of the 21-member council. Also 
listed for discussion is changing ICAO 
headquarters from Montreal to some- 
where in Europe and changing the time 
of meeting from annually to triannually. 

It is noteworthy that our Speaker and 
Chairman WoLvEeRTon have seen fit to 
appoint 1 Democrat and 1 Republican. 
In such technical and nonpartisan work 
as this, it is only proper the congres- 
sional advisers should be bipartisan. 

The people of Illinois are very proud 
that our flying Congressman has been 
chosen for such an important task and 
in such distinguished company. We 
wish Peter Mack good fortune and un- 
limited ceiling, knowing he will perform 
his duties with great distinction to him- 
self and to our Nation. 


Armstrong County Courthouse Shining 


Example 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 25, 1953 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, Arm- 
strong County, one of the counties in the 
22d Congressional District of Pennsyl- 
vania, which I have the honor to repre- 
sent, has for many years realized the 
need for a larger and more modern court- 
house. Sensing the great need, the coun- 
ty officials also realized that bonded in- 
debtedness could be a great burdem upon 
the citizens of the county. 

Keeping this thought in mind, the 
county officials made plans to save a por- 
tion from each year’s taxes for future 
remodeling. From 1946 to 1953, funds in 
varying amounts of $80,000 to $130,000 
were laid aside each year. In 1951, the 
board of county commissioners felt that 
the time had arrived and plans were pre- 
pared for remodeling the old structure 
and making an addition to provide suit- 
able space for future expansion of the 
county offices and also to make space 
available for State and Federal agencies 
serving the citizens of Armstrong County. 

Armstrong County’s new, enlarged, 
renovated, and refurnished courthouse 
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has been completed. It is, I believe, the 
only courthouse in the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania with an expansion program 
of this size built without a bond issue or 
an increase in county millage and paid 
for upon completion by an outlay of 
$909,298.10. 

It was my distinct pleasure to be pres- 
ent at the dedication ceremonies of the 
new courthouse on June 13. The mod- 
ernization is a great milestone in ac- 
complishment and the officials and tax- 
payers of Armstrong County deserve high 
praise and compliments in making pos- 
sible this building for the conducting of 
Officia] business. 

It was a great inspiration to have had 
a part in the celebration of this event 
with Armstrong countians who attended 
the impressive ceremonies to witness and 
celebrate the acquisition of their new 
property. 

In light of the current controversies 
over the balancing of the Federal budget, 
I might suggest io all Government agen- 
cies to take heed of the accomplishments 
of Armstrong County. They could 
profitably visit my district and find out 
how money has been wisely. and conser- 
vatively spent for the benefit of the peo- 
ple, without the increasing of taxes, defi- 
cit financing, or severe hardship upon 
the taxpayers. 

As part of my remarks, I include an 
editorial which appeared in the June 20 
issue of the Kittanning Pa.) Daily Lead- 
er Times, entitled “County Courthouse: 
Shining Example”: 

COUNTY COURTHOUSE: SHINING EXAMPLE 

Armstrong County’s remodeled and en- 
larged courthouse could, and well should 
stand for something more than just another 
public building. 

Fine structure that it is, the courthouse 
is additionally a monument to the virtues 
of patience and the wisdom of thrift. 

In an era of free-and-easy public spending, 
of profligate waste, of delayed payments, of 
Authority financing, county Officials elected 
to build the new county building only after 
the money was in sight to pay for it. 

The total amount was $909,298.10. 

When the county commissioners received 
the key to the building, the money was on 
hand to complete payment. Not often had 
that happened anywhere in nearly 3 decades 
of deficit financing. 

Back in the early 1940's the way to finance 
much needed county building improvements 
began to take shape, For years, the county 
had been paying off on road bonds con- 
tracted almost 30 years before. 

As the balance of these outstanding bonds 
grew smaller, county officials in 1945 began to 
apply income from the State liquid fuels 
tax against the debt. That freed for build- 
ing fund purposes the revenue which had 
previously gone toward bond retirement. 

The process continued over the years, 
piling up a nest egg at the rate of approxi- 
mately $100,000 annually. 

Thus without any increase in taxes, and 
with no issue of bonds, was the county able 
to pay for its people’s new courthouse. 

There has been some questionable sniping 
at the engineers of the final product. Prob- 
ably no public building can satisfy the in- 


dividual peculiarities of all the people who 
help pay for it. 


But there is no denying that— 

1. The county now owns a debt-free, mod- 
ern, outwardly attractive and inwardly use- 
ful structure as the seat of government. 

2. The need for more space has been met. 
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3. The final cost was probably only half 
what it would have been had bonds been 
issued. 

Would that all branches of government 
were as careful of the people’s money. 


The Boston Post 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1953 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, this is another article in the 
series of articles by Mr. John Fox, owner 
of the Boston Post, entitled “Why I 
Bought the Boston Post.” Others in this 
series have appeared in the immediate 
preceding issues of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, the first article appearing in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Wednes- 
day, June 24, 1953. I urge all of the 
Members of Congress and those who re- 
ceive the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, to read 
this series of articles. They contain a 
message vital to America and the free 
way of life: 

Why I BOUGHT THE Post 
(By John Fox) 

The last paragraph of yesterday's article 
is not to be interpreted to mean that we 
hold in contempt everyone who is in favor 
of academic freedom. Not at all. Our con- 
tempt is limited to those relatively few teach- 
ers in our schools and colleges who, having 
refused to answer direct questions concern- 
ing their own activities and their own status 
on the ground that truthful answers might 
show them up as traitors and criminals, 
nevertheless, at the same time, bleat like 
lily-white lambs about the wolves—Members 
of the United States Senate—who, by asking 
these embarrassing questions, are attacking 
“academic freedom“ —hypocrites proclaiming 
their love of that freedom which they would 
destroy. 

Yesterday’s article related how at the an- 
nual meeting of the shareholders of Western 
Union held in New York City in April 1951, 
in answer to my direct question put to him 
in open meeting, “Are you a Communist?” 
Joseph Selly, president of the American Com- 
munications Association, replied, No.“ Mr. 
Selly was not under oath. He was merely 
addressing the shareholders of the Nation’s 
second-largest communications company, as 
president of the union, whose members 
served most of the New York City area, which 
union had not long before been thrown out 
of the CIO for allegedly having been Com- 
munist dominated. It is not to be confused 
with the other union, whose members serv- 
ice Western Union facilities in most of the 
rest of the country, the Commercial Teleg- 
raphers Union, which is an affiliate of the 
A. F. of L. The CTU has no sympathy with 
communism. 

Two months later, Mr. Selly had the 
chance to answer the same question that I 
had asked him, this time, however, under 
oath, before a committee of the United 
States Senate. His answer was not the 
same. 

It must be kept in mind, however, that 
for a long time before the April 1951 share- 
holders' meeting of Western Union, and 
since then, the United States was and has 
been at war with the forces of communism. 

Top-secret and confidential communica- 
tions were being transmitted over the fa- 


cilities of the Nation’s great communications 
companies. The members of the union of 
which Selly was president, serviced many of 
those communications companies, including 
Western Union and Radio Corporation of 
America. 

Information that would be invaluable to 
enemies of the United States was being 
transmitted over the telegraph and wireless 
systems of the Nation, representing the work 
of American brains, schools, plants, and 
factories. 

Messages of military and diplomatic im- 
portance were being sent over the same fa- 
cilities by the Government, itself, of this 
ecuntry. 

The possibility has to be faced and ac- 
knowledged that our boys in Korea might 
have been getting orders to advance into the 
very jaws of death, which would certainly 
have been the case if the enemy knew in 
advance our military plans and details of 
military ir formation, such as a shortage of 
ammunition in parts of the front. 

It is shocking to consider that details of 
the very weapons, in the face of which Amer- 
ican soldiers were advancing, could have 
been stolen from American manufacturers 
and from our military services themselves by 
spies having access to messages transmitted 
over the facilities of our communications 
companies. 

It is even more shocking that the Govern- 
ment of the United States knew that all this 
could be happenirg. It might actually have 
known that it was happening. Many people 
at the top level of our Government certainly 
did know that it could be happening. Yet 
the Government did nothing. 

Here is the record: 

Excerpts from testimony given under oath 
by Joseph P. Selly, president of American 
Communications Association, before a com- 
mittee of the United States Senate entitled 
“Subcommittee Investigating Subversion in 
the Telegraph Industry.” (These excerpts 
do not at all comprise the whole testimony 
of Mr. Selly.) 

“Question. Have you at any time procured 
a passport in your name, either as Selly or 
in any other name, which, to your knowledge, 
was to be used by another person? 

“Mr. SELLY. I refuse to answer on the 
grounds of my rights under the fifth amend- 
ment. 

“Question. Have you ever procured a Unit- 
ed States passport? 

“Mr. SELLY. In view of the previous ques- 
tion which you asked in regard to passports, 
I must refuse to answer this question on the 
grounds of my rights under the fifth amend- 
ment. 

“Question. Mr. Selly, have you ever taken 
any trips abroad? 

“Mr. SELLY. I refuse to answer on the same 
grounds that I just stated, my rights under 
the fifth amendment. 

“Question. What contracts does the Amer- 
ican Communications Association have at 
the present time? 

“Mr. SELLY. A whole series of contracts 
with broadcasting stations, too numerous to 
mention, and I wouldn't be able to recollect 
the names of the companies.” 

Mr. Selly testified that the ACA of which 
he was the president, had contracts with 
Western Union Telegraph Co. for the metro- 
politan New York division of that company, 
RCAC, which is a subsidiary of Radio Corpo- 
ration of America, engaged in international 
communications, including overseas mes- 
sages from the Pacific coast, Western Union 
Cable Co., which handles international com- 
munications, French Cables Co., which is 
engaged in international communications, 
the majority of the secondary stations in 
New York outside of main chains, almost all 
the broadcasting stations in Philadelphia, 
and a few scattered around in other cities 
among which he mentioned Baltimore and 
Wilkes-Barre, and possibly in Washington. 
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Watkins Emergency Immigration Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 25, 1953 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following letter 
published in the Brooklyn Tablet: 

SEEK More LIGHT ON WATKINS BILL 


Dear Sm: The Watkins emergency immi- 
gration bill proposes that 240,000 “carefully 
screened” immigrants be admitted to the 
United States, over a period of 2 years, above 
ang beyond the 200,000 regular yearly quota 
under the McCarran-Walter law, which has 
been operating about 6 months. 

As one who approved the McCarran-Walter 
law and the great care used in working it 
out, over a period of 5 years, and knowing 
that its critics wanted it amended or com- 
pletely revised, should it prove necessary, my 
first thought was that this was their idea 
of implementing it. I impugn motives to 
no one, that is just my reaction. 

I note that this bill would include escapees 
from Communist-run areas residing in 
NATO countries, expellees, Italians, Greeks 
and Netherlanders. As the methods and 
proportions of selections are not very defi- 
nite from the two recent articles in the 
Tablet, and as this bill is such a recent pro- 
posal, I personally would not support the 
Watkins bill, S. 1917, as urged in the articles, 
without a much more detailed exposition of 
it. 

I think it rather presumptious to urge all 
Catholics to support something about which 
they are so meagerly informed, on the 
strength of two short articles, and I con- 
sider it most hasty to try to push the bill 
through this session of the Congress, as I 
have read there are endeavors to do. 

That the bill would help combat commu- 
nism is an unproved statement, I am not 
one of the devotees of the theory that com- 
munism thrives chiefiy on misery. On per- 
formance that idea has not held up very 
well. If an individual has the character and 
mind of communism, he may adopt it 
whether he is rich or poor, educated or un- 
educated. Of course, in some instances pov- 
erty and misery do have some influence. 

Neither can I feel too sure that our re- 
ceiving these emergency immigrants will 
strengthen free governments in Western 
Europe and “in no way injure America.” 
These assertions are all problematical. 

The fact that we are a strong economic 
power is somewhat beside the point, when we 
know that we labor under a big Federal 
deficit; that we did not seem able to equip 
our soldiers in Korea properly; that there 
was a shortage of defense material, as testi- 
fied by our generals, and, finally, that we 
now have the highest taxation on individ- 
uals in the history of our country. 

The Watkins immigration plan would be 
administered by an Emergency Migration 
Coordinator, who could lend up to $10 mil- 
lion to public or private agencies, to pay 
transportation costs. This plan would mean 
additional or higher taxes. 

This condition of being taxed up to and 
beyond our limits, while treated most casu- 
ally by many theorists, is considered by 
many of our clergy to be a moral considera- 
tion involving the disintegration of the 
family. Young wives work and have no 
families and mothers of families are forced 
to work, thus neglecting their children. 

Therefore, I consider the statement that 
“we can easily absorb” these 240,000 emer- 
gency immigrants much too casual. 
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The article in the May 30 issue was more 
detailed, giving the number of immigrants 
from each of five locations or categories. As 
to the process and method of selection, it is 
still vague, as are the safeguards against 
political and pressure groups. 

I note that each immigrant must have a 
sponsor, an individual or an agency, to give 
prior assurance that the immigrant will be 
suitably employed, and will not displace 
some other person from employment or from 
housing. Will the jobs then be created 
ones? Wouldn’t that be a rather expensive 
procedure? How else could an individual 
avoid replacing some one? Would the 
houses they would occupy, or the apart- 
ments, be new or unoccupied? How else 
could there be an avoidance of displacing 
some one from housing? 

I noticed in the press of May 30 that the 
General Federation of Women's Clubs, meet- 
ing in Washington last week, opposed the 
Watkins bill, some of the women saying: 
“When our boys come home from Korea, 
they should not find Europeans in their 
jobs.” 

If there is so much available housing, why 
is not some of it given to the Puerto Ricans, 
who, it is said, are often living 7 and 8 in 
a 1-room apartment? At the risk of sound- 
ing bromidic, I would say that the virtue 
of charity “begins at home.” 

And what about the people in cellar apart- 
ments, of which we were all made aware 
when the rent law had to be revised recently 
to permit tenants to remain in them, after 
an order had gone out for wholesale evictions 
from > cellar apartments, as they were not 
considered fit for occupancy? When it was 
found there was no place for the cellar ten- 
ants to go, they were permitted to remain, 
no matter how unsuitable or unfit the cellars 
might be. 

And to get back to the sponsor for each 
immigrant, who would select the sponsor? 
I can recall the time the New School for 
Social Research was sponsored for Hans Eisler 
and gave him a job as music instructor, just 
long enough to be sure he was safely in. 
Then he began his travels over the United 
States with his Communist propaganda. I 
should most surely like to know who would 
select the sponsors. 

Then there is the provision of locating 
each immigrant in employment for at least 
a year. It would be mighty hard to enforce 
that rule in our country and what a lot of 
red tape and expense it would entail to see 
that each of the 240,000 immigrants stayed 
a year in his job. 

As to the statement that there “is more 
home ownership in the United States today 
than ever before,” there may be statistics on 
that. However, from personal observation 
in the East and Middle West, I have seen 
no evidence of it. At least the newlyweds 
of the middle-income group seem never to 
find anything but a small apartment, and 
often it is most difficult to find that. 

If there are more homes owned in the 
United States than ever before, and if there 
are so many unoccupied living quarters wait- 
ing for 240,000 immigrants, over and above 
our regular immigration quotas, why was 
a large group of Catholic women, meeting 
recently, advised to pass the following reso- 
lution? 

1. Continued rent control in overcrowded 
areas. 

2. Housing projects intended for and 
available to middle-income groups. 

8. Slum clearance: 

4. Adequate payment arrangements for 
financing and improving individual property 
made available to small-home owners. 

5. Suitable provisions be incorporated in 
all governmental housing for family-sized 
units. 

I am not passing on the value of these 
items, but if American citizens can no longer 
buy homes without Government help, how 
can we take care of not only the McCarran- 


Walter law quota of 200,000 yearly, but 240,- 
000 additional over 2 years? 

There is another statement on which I am 
open to proof. “One should not expect any 
further overcrowding of already jam-packed 
cities.” We also hoped the Puerto Ricans, 
who, of course, have a right to be here, would 
spread out a little, but they haven't. That 
problem alone, as our daily press recently 
stated, is getting harder to handle each day 
and it will get more difficult, 

I heard a forum today of New York educa- 
tional personnel and one teacher said that 
in her district the schools had enrollments 
where 75 percent of the students could not 
speak English. The teachers said this prob- 
lem is growing rapidly and made proper 
teaching almost impossible. In the last 
year, I have heard this language problem, 
as an obstacle, often mentioned by teachers. 

I cannot see how our country is in a posi- 
tion to accept 240,000 immigrants in 2 years. 
in addition to the still unfinished problems 
under the working McCarran law. Under 
that law, we have the screening of our regu- 
lar yearly 200,000 legal immigrants; we also 
at this moment have the screening of from 
3 million to 5 million aliens illegally in the 
United States. 

In addition to these, the United States has 
taken 1 out of every 3 of the more than 
1 million European refugees resettled by 
the International Refugee Organization. 
Then, of course, we always have the Puerto 
Rican problem, which is getting more serious 
each day. 

Catholics, as American citizens, have the 
right to analyze such matters as immigra- 
tion, on the basis of what they consider 
the welfare of their country and its citizens. 
If they think of their country first, after 
God, they resent being called isolationists 
and uncharitable and hard-hearted Christ- 
ians. That implication is often given and 
most unfairly. 

Mrs. A. E. BONBRAKE. 

Forest Hits, N. Y. 


Douglas Weakens Faith in Courts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. L. FORRESTER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1953 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
have carefully read the daily newspapers 
of Georgia concerning the action of Jus- 
tice Douglas last week. While our news- 
papers in Georgia are not given to hys- 
teria, every newspaper article that I have 
read in those papers deeply deplores the 
tragic fact that the people generally have 
lost that once complete faith that they 
had in the integrity of the highest Court 
in our land, ‘Typical of the expressions in 
our newspapers is an editorial appearing 
in the Sunday Ledger-Inquirer, one of 
Georgia’s leading dailies, published at 
Columbus, Ga., reading as follows: 

DOUGLAS WEAKENS FAITH IN COURTS 

Utmost confidence in the integrity and 
judicial stability of our court system is a 
prerequisite to the maintenance of morale 
of the people for proper functioning of our 
democratic form of government. We in 
America are subject to a government of laws, 
not men, and it is only in the unprejudiced, 
wise interpretation of those laws that faith 
is retained in the governmental structure 
we have created for ourselves. Facetious, 
malicious, or prejudiced interpretation of our 
laws is the quickest road to converting our 
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society into a chaotic mass of Individuals 
disillusioned as to organized government. 

Integrity of our judiciary system must in- 
clude not only morale integrity, the strength 
to resist a bribe. Intellectual integrity is 
also required. We demand of our judges the 
intellectual strength to resist political and 
ideological temptations, and that they never 
betray the trust which they have assumed 
for political or ideological ends. 

The members of our society must have the 
constant and never-failing assurance that 
justice is being dispensed in every case before 
the bar, no matter how large or how small, 
in accordance with our laws. and the legal 
philosophy behind them. The creation of a 
doubt in the minds of the people as to the 
integrity or stability of our judiciary system 
is like planting a cancer seed in the human 
body. It can spread until the fiber of the 
entire body politic is endangered. 

Towering above our system of courts is 
the Supreme Court of the United States. It 
is not only the Court of last resort, it sets 
the moral and intellectual tone for our en- 
tire court system. In our form of govern- 
ment, it ranks with the executive and legis- 
lative departments of the Federal Govern- 
ment in influence and power. In fulfilling 
its functions, dignity, stability, and integ- 
rity are required of the Supreme Court to a 
degree that we would in nowise demand of 
the legislative or executive departments. 

A complete lack of comprehension of the 
role which the Supreme Court plays in our 
society was shown last week by Justice Wil- 
liam O. Douglas in his unsuccessful effort to 
prevent Julius and Ethel Rosenberg from 
paying the supreme price for their crime of 
betraying an entire Nation. Their act might 
yet result in the downfall of the United 
States before an attack by an atomic-armed 
and aggressive Russia. 

The Rosenbergs had received the full bene- 
fits of the American legal system in their 
trial for espionage against their countrymen. 
Two years had elapsed since their convic- 
tion, and during that time they were per- 
mitted every legal resort for a reexamina- 
tion of their case. The Supreme Court had 
only the previous Monday, by votes of 5 to 4, 
7 to 1, and 7 to 2, refused new appeals on 
behalf of the Rosenbergs. The President 
had some time before that refused to extend 
clemency, confident, the Nation had a right 
to assume, that justice, in our American 
sense, not in Communist tradition, was be- 
ing carried out in the sentencing of the man 
and wife spies to death. 

What convictions impelled Justice Douglas 
to his unprecedented action can only be 
speculated upon. However, the Oregonian 
has, during his tenure as a member of the 
Supreme Court, flouted tradition and custom 
with promiscuous activity among the so- 
called liberal segments of the Nation and 
has frequently come down off the bench to 
vigorously advance their cause. He has been 
no less prominent in his activity among cer- 
tain circles of the Democratic Party and has, 
as a member of the Supreme Court, main- 
tained an active political career. He has, by 
his actions, destroyed any confidence that 
he can reach a judicial decision uninfluenced 
by his political and ideological theories, 

In his intervention as a single justice to 
throw doubt on the fairness of the legal sys- 
tem by which the Rosenbergs were convicted 
and sentenced, Justice Douglas displayed 
judicial irresponsibility to the point of de- 
stroying whatever value he might have had 
as a member of the judiciary system. Wheth- 
er he could be convicted in impeachment 
proceedings is doubtful, but there is no doubt 
that the majority of the Nation agrees whole- 
heartedly with the demand made by Repre- 
sentative WHEELER that he be subjected to 
impeachment proceedings. 

The Rosenberg case will be long remem- 
bered in the annals of the United States, and 
held within our memories just as long will 
be President Eisenhower's historical answer 
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to a second and last plea for clemency for 
them. In part, he said: 

“I am convinced that the only conclusion 
to be drawn from the history of this case is 
that the Rosenbergs have received the benefit 
of every safeguard which American justice 
can provide. There is no question in my 
mind that their original trial and the long 
series of appeals constitute the fullest meas- 
ure of justice and due process of law.” 

That answers calmly and conclusively the 
hysteria generated among a very small seg- 
ment of our population by the Rosenberg 
case. We can feel confident that those who 
betrayed their fellow countrymen went to 
their deserved fate in the electric chair at 
Sing Sing Prison Friday night. Let others 
who would betray their country heed the 
warning. 


Mr. Speaker, the above editorial was 
calmly written and truly reflects the 
sentiments of my State, and doubtless 
the sentiments of the rank and file in 
America. 

I endorse this editorial, and I sincerely 
hope that our United States Supreme 
Court will hereafter conduct themselves 
in such a manner that such editorials 
will not have to be written. 


A Veteran’s Appreciation of the GI Bill 
of Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 25, 1953 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, in the busy 
world of today it seems that few of us 
take the time to express appreciation for 
the many favors and benefits we receive 
from others. I would like to call to the 
attention of the House an incident which 
I find most heart-warming and re- 
assuring. 

I recently received a commencement 
announcement from Indiana University, 
which is located in Bloomington, Ind. I 
am not personally acquainted with the 
young man who sent the announcement, 
He is receiving his bachelor of laws de- 
gree in June, having previously received 
his bachelor of science degree. There 
was a penned message on the announce- 
ment, addressed to the House of Repre- 
sentatives: 

This is in remembrance of and an expres- 
sion of gratitude to you, the symbolic and 
political representatives of the taxpaying 
citizens of the United States, for making 
my education possible through the GI bill 
of rights. 

I shall strive to repay this debt by utilizing 
this education in a manner which will be in 
accord with the purposes and ideals which 
inspired your contribution. 


It was signed, “Infantry Veteran World 
War II.” 

Although this young man is the only 
veteran I have known to pause and pub- 
licly express his gratitude for the edu- 
cational benefits of the GI bill of rights, 
I am sure that he speaks for countless 
others who feel this same appreciation 
for the assistance granted them in com- 
pleting their education, which had been 


delayec and interrupted by military 
service. I believe this Nation has a real 
obligation to help young men and women 
reestablish themselves in peaceful pur- 
suits after years of their lives have been 
devoted to the defense of our country. 
I believe we will reap great benefits from 
the educational program of the GI bill of 
rights, not the least of which will be the 
attitude expressed by this infantry vet- 
eran of World War II, which shows an 
increased devotion to his country and 
the satisfaction of knowing that his Na- 
tion is grateful for his service and patri- 
otism. 


Signs Indicate Jury To Take Long Time 


in Hawaiian Red Trial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. A. THOMPSON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1953 


Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following article 
from the Beaumont Enterprise of June 
19, 1953: 


SIGNS INDICATE Jury To Take LONG TIME IN 
HAwanax RED TRIAL 


HONOLvLU, June 18.— There were indica- 
tions Thursday the Federal court jury weigh- 
ing the fate of seven persons charged with 
Communist conspiracy may take a long time 
reaching a decision. 

The all-male jury in Judge Jon Wiig's court 
received the case late Wednesday and delib- 
erated 4½ hours last night. Thursday the 
jurors asked for all the evidence introduced 
in the 714-months’ trial. 

Among the seven defendants charged under 
the Smith Act with conspiring to teach and 
advocate the violent overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment are Jack Hall, 38, Hawaiian director 
of the International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen's Union, which Harry Bridges 
heads; and Charles K. Fujimoto, 34, chairman 
of the Communist Party in Hawaii. 


United American Ukrainian Organiza- 
tions Favor Adoption of House Con- 
current Resolution 58 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including a letter received 
today from the United American 
Ukrainian Organizations Committee of 
New York, consisting of some 69 organi- 
zations, foundations, and societies, all of 
whom approve the adoption of my House 
Concurrent Resolution 58, which would 
authorize the Department of State to es- 
tablish diplomatic relations between the 
United States and the Ukrainian and 
Byelorussian Republics: 
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UNITED AMERICAN UKRAINIAN On- 

GANIZATIONS COMMITTEE OF NEw York, 

New York, N. Y., June 23, 1953. 
Hon. LAWRENCE H. SMITH, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN SMITH: The United 
Committee of the Ukrainian American Or- 
ganizations in the city of New York has been 
in existence since 1930. Today it embodies 
69 organizations, foundations and societies 
within this location totaling approximately 
10,000 members. This membership is made 
up of Ukrainians and Americans of Ukrain- 
lan descent. Simultaneously it fulfills in 
the metropolitan area various functions as 
a branch of the United Ukrainian American 
Congress Committee in the United States. 
At the regular meeting held by the executive 
committee which is composed of 28 members, 
on June 12, 1953, unanimously approved its 
support of the House Concurrent Resolution 
58, submitted by Congressman LAWRENCE 
SmirH on February 9, 1958, concerning the 
establishment of diplomatic relations be- 
tween the United States and Ukraine, and 
Byelorussia. We urgently urge you to sup- 
port this resolution in the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the United States Congress, as 
well as all the Representatives and Senators 
of the United States of America. 

The above-mentioned resolution No. 58 ap- 
pears as a practical action on the part of the 
American foreign liberation politics and its 
sensible argumentation is an indication of 
the resolution author's deep knowledge on 
the question of eastern Europe, especially on 
U. S. S. R.'s relations in Ukraine and Byelo- 
russia who unceasingly, even today, conduct 
a heroic liberation fight in UPA ranks for the 
renewal of the Ukrainian state independence, 

It is appropriate to mention here that 
Ukraine demonstrated its desire to live its 
national life on January 22, 1918, and on 
January 22, 1919, proclaimed its state sov- 
ereignty in accordance with Wilson's declara- 
tion, self-determination of nations, 
Ukraine’s state independence in 1918 was 
recognized by the Brest Litoysk Treaty on 
February 9, 1918, by Germany, Austria, Tur- 
key, and even Trotsky recognized this inde- 
pendence as representative of the Russian 
Moscow state. 

In Rega 1921, Moscow recognized definite 
sovereign rights for Ukraine as the signer 
of the agreement even in forming the 
U. S. S. R. where Ukraine entered as a mem- 
ber with full sovereignty including the right 
to withdraw from the Union. 

U. S. S. R. s Constitution of 1936 gives every 
Tepublic the right to withdraw if it so de- 
sires. Even on February 1, 1944, Molotov 
turned to the Supreme Council of the U. S. 
S. R. with a proposition to modify the Soviet 
Constitution of 1936 in the sense of per- 
mitting the Soviet Republics to retain dip- 
lomatic foreign representatives, and also give 
ing the right to the Soviet Republic to enter 
as members of international organizations 
independently; to which Moscow agreed as 
was shown during the Second World War. 

At the Yalta Conference in 1945, Molotoy 
demanded that the United States of America 
and England recognize Ukraine and Byelo- 
russia as separate members, besides the 
U. S. S. R., in the United Nations, to which 
everyone agreed. 

However, Moscow placed its puppets in 
Ukraine and Byelorussia and wants to con- 
fuse the world as to the sovereignty of these 
republics by giving them rights; besides a 
membership in the United Nations, she also 
gave them a separate flag and anthem. But, 
all these things are far from the fact that the 
above two nations can be recognized as states 
which are actually sovereign and independ- 
ent. 

To form diplomatic relations by sending 
American diplomatic representatives to Kiev 
and Minsk would give encouragement to 
those countries occupied by imperialistic 
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Moscow State, and to all nations enslaved by 
the U. S. S. R. and show that freedom-lov- 
ing America cares that decency and order 
should rule the world as well as freedom of 
nations and humanity. The support and 
passing of such a resolution will encourage 
all freedom-loving nations of the world to 
fight for their national and state independ- 
ence, to fight against tryanny and despotism, 
to fight for what America is fighting now. 

When Moscow will refuse to accept the 
proposal of such a resolution about American 
diplomatic representation between Ukraine 
and Byelorussia, it will then be a clear indi- 
cation with what fictitious rights benefit the 
so-called sovereign republics who are part of 
the U. S. S. R. union. 


PETER KucHMo, 

President, 
W. ZaCHARCJELY, 

Secretary, 
Janet P. BENRAL, 

Secretary, 


Vice President, 
Dr. W. 


Referee, 
(For the Executive Committee). 
Ivan 


BRYBOLA KoMAVINYOKYI, 
Controlling Commission. 


New Flag Design 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 25, 1953 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, with the 
possibility of either Alaska or Hawaii or 
both being admitted to statehood in the 
near future, considerable comment has 
been caused as to a new design for our 
country’s flag. Most suggestions have 
involved adding the 1 or 2 new stars to 
the present field of blue and rearrang- 
ing the stars in various orders. 

The most practical suggestion that I 
have heard has been made by Mr. Calvin 
P. Ruff, of Long Beach, Calif., who sug- 
gests adding of the 1 or 2 new stars to 
the second and third stripes immediately 
adjacent to, but outside the field of blue. 
I have seen a photograph of the flag as 
suggested by Mr. Ruff and find that it is 
very pleasing to the eye. Ruff says that 
his suggestion would illustrate the posi- 
tion of the new States outside the con- 
tinental United States of America and 
Save the people an expenditure of at 
least $50 million for new flags. 

I hope that my colleagues will find an 
interest in this very worthy suggestion 
by Mr. Ruff. 


Equal Loans on Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 25, 1953 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
relative to equal loans on housing. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Afro-American of 
June 23, 1953] 


SOLON FOR EQUAL LOANS ON HOUSING 


Wasuincton.—Senator Homer E. CAPE- 
HART, of Indiana, chairman of the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee, last 
Wednesday declared that if the Federal Gov- 
ernment is going to spend money to guar- 
antee loans on housing, there must be an 
equitable division of housing insured by the 
Federal Housing Administration between 
colored and white families. 

He made his statement during the testi- 
mony of Elmer E. Henderson, director of the 
American Council on Human Rights, on pro- 
posals to amend the National Housing Act 
and other laws relating to housing. 

Mr. Henderson recommended that proposed 
legislation be amended so that use and occu- 
pancy of FHA-insured housing may be avail- 
able on the same basis to eligible families of 
all races, religious and national origins. He 
also proposed that advance commitment 
authority for cooperative housing be made 
available. 


SIXTY-FIVE OUT OF ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND 


The question of racial discrimination in 
FHA-insured housing was opened when it 
was testified that, since 1935, 100,000 housing 
units have been built in Pittsburgh, of which 
only 65 have been made available to colored 
families. 

“That is almost unbelievable,” said Sen- 
ator CAPEHART. 

Henderson testified that sponsors of a co- 
operative housing project in Pittsburgh, the 
Belmar Gardens, had their preliminary capi- 
tal, a builder and approval of the FHA, but 
had been unable to dispose of a mortgage on 
the project. 

SAME IN BIRMINGHAM 


Senator Jon J. Sparkman, Democrat, of 
Alabama, said he had previously mentioned 
a similar situation in Birmingham, where 
there was difficulty in getting financing be- 
cause northern banks which had been 
financing building in Birmingham would not 
finance the project. He said the builder in 
that case worked the situation out. 

SPARKMAN remarked that colored people in 
Birmingham, Memphis, and Atlanta have a 
high percentage of housing. In Memphis, 
he said, there has keen a very heavy build- 
ing program for both sale and rental. 

CAPEHART said he had recommended to the 
Administrator of the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency 2 or 3 weeks ago that in issuing 
so-called tickets or permits in Indianapolis 
the agency issued them on the basis of X“ 
number for colored occupancy and “X” num- 
ber for white occupancy. 

“I am surprised that they have not been 
doing that all over the United States,” said 
CAPEHART. 

“We are going to recommend in those 
cities and communities where there is an 
appreciable percentage of population colored 
and white, that in issuing those tickets this 
business be divided up,” Capenart said. “It 
ought to be. There is no question about it.” 

There may be other problems such as fi- 
nancing and finding land upon which to 
build housing for colored occupancy, CAPE- 
HART said. 

“If it is impossible to get the money and 
if it is impossible to get the land,” he de- 
clared, “that is a problem that we will have 
to face in the Federal Government as to 
what we are going to do about it, but they 
(the housing agencies) certainly, to begin 
with, can make certain that the opportunity 
is there to build housing fcr colored for both 
rental and sale. 

Frank P. Flynn, Jr., executive vice presi- 
dent of National Homes Acceptance Corp., 
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an Indiana ler ding institution and an FHA- 
approved mortgagee, told the »mmittee that 
there is very little means of obtaining 
financing” for the low and medium income 
groups and for colored people. 

He said the Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation is the only means at present to 
provide mortgage money for low-cost and 
minority housing. 


Good Sense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1953 


Mr.FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
should like to include an article which 
appeared in the June 24, 1953, issue of 
the Newark Evening News, which article 
is as follows: 


Goop SENSE 


Making a balanced Federal budget a pre- 
requisite to tax reduction in the general 
welfare, the New Jersey State Chamber of 
Commerce supports President Eisenhower's 
request for continuance of the excess-profits 
tax until the end of the year. The cham- 
ber's act is notable because it is in direct 
opposition to the United States Chamber of 
Commerce's position. 

Of course, the State chamber recognizes 
that the profits tax is bad, particularly in 
peacetime. Not a few of its members are 
thereby seriously handicapped, but its rea- 
sons for urging the short extension is epit- 
omized in these two paragraphs from the 
chamber’s president, H. Bruce Palmer, to 
the White House: 

“The welfare of the entire economy must 
take precedence over the welfare of any seg- 
ment of the economy. The general welfare 
will be best aided if the Federal budget is 
balanced first. The budget cannot be bal- 
anced if the many justifiable demands for 
tax relief put forth by various groups are 
granted. 

It is believed that efforts to achieve a bal- 
anced budget through constructive econo- 
mies will make possible tax relief for all 
segments of the economy in the near future. 
The economy drive should be supported. All 
Americans should be prepared to endure a 
little longer the evils and inequities in our 
Federal tax system in order that they may 
be removed by a soundly conceived and 
thoroughly defensible downward revision of 
the tax burden.” 

This is an enlightened understanding of 
the Government's fiscal difficulties and their 
proper solution. 


The Bricker Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 25, 1953 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
of grassroots reactions from Wisconsin 
endorsing my stand on foreign policy 
and opposing the Bricker amendment. 
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I am informed by ‘the Public Printer 
that the article is estimated to make 3½ 
pages of the RECORD, at a cost of $273. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Grassroots REACTIONS FROM WISCONSIN 
ENDORSES WILEY STAND ON FOREIGN POLICY 
AND OPPOSING BRICKER AMENDMENT 


I have commented previously on the Sen- 
ate floor regarding the disgraceful “stab in 
the back“ at the recent Republican State 
convention in Madison. 

At that time, a ridiculous censure resolu- 
tion was adopted. 

It was done at the behest of a small, artic- 
ulate minority of primitive minds. They 
do not and did not understand that we are 
living in the 20th century—in an atomic 
age—rather than in the 17th century, when 
what happened in the rest of the world did 
not concern us. 

This tiny minority unfortunately prevailed 
its backward-looking Judgment on the con- 
vention. 

It did so against the express judgment 
of the thinking leaders and members of the 
Republican Party of Wisconsin. 

It did so against the judgment of the reso- 
lutions committee itself which had turned 
the resolution down. 

It did so in the afternoon when many 
delegates had gone home and at a time 
when the full import of the vicious resolu- 
tion could not be clearly understood, amidst 
all the noise. 

The censure resolution was idiotic for sev- 
eral reasons: 

1. A Republican Senator was being cen- 
sured for supporting the position of a great 
Republican President of the United States, 
the Republican Cabinet, and the Republi- 
can administration. 

2. He was being censured for trying to 
protect the United States Constitution 
against an amendment—the so-called Brick- 
er amendment—which could utterly shatter 
that Constitution. 

3. He was being censured for voting ac- 
cording to his conscience and according to 
what his love of country told him was best 
for our America. 

4. He was being censured for taking the 
same position on American foreign policy 
which the Republican Party has again and 
again sustained in its presidential platform, 
in the resolutions of GOP State conventions, 
and in vote after vote in the United States 
Senate and the House of Representatives. 

On this very day itself, the Republicans 
of the Senate are preparing to take enlight- 
ened foreign policy action. This is along 
the very lines which the senior Senator from 
Wisconsin has been supporting. 

And so, the tiny articulate minority which 
engineered the “stab in the back” at Madi- 
son has made of itself a laughing stock. 

But it has also made of itself a source 
of shame to the Republican Party of Wis- 
consin and the Nation. 

It did not simply attack Alx Wier, it 
attacked the Republican President of the 
United States. 

Dwight D. Eisenhower had recommended 
a position—against the Bricker amend- 
ment—and ALEX Wir has supported that 
position. 

Yet, here, these so-called Republicans were 
rebuking Dwight Eisenhower, a man whom 
they themselves had just helped to elect by 
one of the greatest mandates in American 
history. 

Well, what has happened since the infa- 
mous June 6 stiletto attack? Since the 
“stab in the back,” the people of Wisconsin 
have thundered their disapproval of the 
idiotic censure resolution. 

A tidal wave of mail has flooded into my 
office. Hundreds upon hundreds of letters 
have poured in from all segments of our 


Badger population, from Republican Party 
leaders, county chairmen and vice chairmen, 
independents, Democrats, businessmen, 
workingmen, farmers, housewives, lawyers, 
churchmen, students, white-collar people. 

Ninety-five percent of the letters coming 
to me have said: 

We are with you, Senator WIEN. We de- 
nounce the stab in the back. We are with 
you in protecting the Constitution. We are 
with you in fighting the worldwide menace 
of communism by a strong foreign policy.” 

But let these messages speak for them- 
selves. 

I have assembled various excerpts from 
them, and I shall ask to have them printed in 
the Appendix of the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I do so, so that there will be no mis- 
understanding, so that there will be no 
phony idea to the effect that the tiny articu- 
late minority at the Republican convention 
spoke for the Republican Party of Wiscon- 
sin or for the people of Wisconsin. 

Just to the contrary. They spoke only for 
themselves. They spoke only for their own 
bias, their own ignorance, their own “Stone 
Age” minds. Those minds look backward 
not forward. They do not grasp that in the 
modern world we desperately need allies. 

We desperately meed Western Europe's 
manpower and factories. 

We desperately need strategic materials, 
located throughout the globe, without which 
we cannot possibly build tanks, planes, guns, 
ships, atomic bombs. 

We desperately need executive agreements 
for overseas bases on which to locate our 
bombers. Without those bases, without the 
cooperation of our allies, the Soviet Union 
would be infinitely encouraged to commit 
acts of aggression, 

That could mean world war III. That 
could mean that 50 million Americans could 
be burned alive and exploded to pieces in 
our major cities practically overnight. 

We don’t want that to happen. It must 
not happen. It will not happen if we are 
strong and if we have strong allies. 

To prevent it, it is essential that we con- 
tinue to support the policies of Ike Eisen- 
hower. 

That is what ALex WILEY stands for. That 
is what the people of America stand for, ac- 
cording to every public-opinion poll which 
has been taken. 

Those polls show that Ike Eisenhower 
stands at the greatest peak of his popularity 
since his return from Europe. 

I am proud to be identified with the 
President of the United States. I am proud 
to be a member of his team. 

I do not shrink in the slightest from the 
attacks of those who have assaulted the 
President of the United States and his Re- 
publican administration. 

These primitive minds asked for a fight 
and they are going to get it. I know the 
people of Wisconsin are with me in this fight. 

The people of my State are fair and just. 
They do not like cowardly stabs in the back. 
They do not like smear telegrams such as 
were sent against me or smear propaganda 
flooded through the mails. 

The people of Wisconsin don’t want their 
sons to perish in a third world war. 

They don't want their cities to be blown 
to pieces because the balance of power is 
shifted in the world in favor of the Soviet 
Union. 

They don’t want communism to swallow 
up country after country, throughout the 
world by our sheer default and ostrich-like 
head-in-the-sand action. 

They don’t want the Reds to succeed in 
their strategy of “divide and conquer“ 
separating ally from ally. 

This is the voice of Wisconsin. This is 
the tidal wave of sentiment which has been 
expressed to me. 

I am proud of that sentiment. I am de- 
lighted by the messages which have poured 
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into my office—so many that I can hardly 
acknowledge them, I am proud of the won- 
derful editorials which have appeared in Wis- 
consin newspapers. 

Many of them have come from sources 
which in times past have opposed me. 1 
have respected their differing views, and I 
am particularly grateful now that we stand 
together as Americans. 

I send to the desk excerpts from those 
grassroots letters and ask unanimous con- 
sent that they be printed in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I do not do so because they praise Alx 
WEY. 

I do so because they speak the conscience 
of America on the course which America 
must take—not backward but forward, not 
full of hate, but full of realism and faith, 


THE GRASSROOTS SPEAK 


From Manitowoc: 

“Please ignore those Primitive Republi- 
cans who seem unaware of the fact of life 
is the one world of today. 

“Congratulations on your statesmanlike 
pronouncement on foreign policy and also— 
incidentally—for your courageous vote 
against the tidelands steal. The people are 
with you.” 

From Madison: “My wife and I hope that 
you won't allow the unfortunate and ill- 
advised action of the State Republican con- 
vention here in Madison yesterday to affect 
your stand against the dangerous Bricker 
amendment. You are quite right in sup- 
porting President Eisenhower in his opposi- 
tion to this attempt to weaken the control 
of the executive branch over foreign policy. 
We are certain that the convention action 
yesterday does not represent the considered 
judgment of the people of the State, nor 
even the opinion of many of the delegates 
present.” 

From West Bend: 

“Surely, sir, you deserve better than “boos 
and censures” from Wisconsin Republicans. 
I am angry and humiliated at this insult 
to a man who has served our State and coun- 
try well. There is a reason why so few of 
your friends were in Madison to defend you. 
There are many of us, sir, who represent the 
deep split in the party. We are the ones 
who believe in the law, not lynch. We are 
also the group who worked hard for Mr. 
Eisenhower and who believe in the United 
Nations. You have now discovered what 
we have already learned. - 

“Be assured that there are many people 
back home who believe in you * * * who 
know you will defend us from the tyranny 
of both left and right.” 

From Waupun: 

“I read with amazement of the treatment 
accorded you by the Republican convention 
is Madison. 

“I hope you will in no way be deterred 
from the stand you have taken on interna- 
tional cooperation. You are doing excellent 
work in your very important position.” 

From Waukesha: “In view of what hap- 
pened in Madison last weekend at the State 
Republican convention, I should like to as- 
sure you that many of us greatly admire 
your stand in support of President's Eisen- 
hower's policies and your courage in speak- 
ing out. It seems to me that you have been 
displaying a high order of statesmanship, 
and I am confident that no isolationist senti- 
ment (which is more vocal than widespread) 
will make you retract.” 

From Madison: “Believe me—the ballot 
box will show that you are right and the 
GOP convention wrong! We are behind 
vou!“ 

From Appleton: 

“There are thousands of us in this area 
alone, I am sure, who feel as I do about you, 
your fine statesmanship, and your ideas on 
American foreign policy. More power to 
you—and stick by your guns! 
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“The people who met recently in Madison 
and call themselves Republicans were care- 
fully screened as to uniformity of ideas, in- 
sofar as delegates from Outagamie County 
were concerned. In my opinion, their be- 
havior was downright inexcusable—and 
stupid. There are many of us who believe in 
republicanism (I voted for Hoover in 1928 
when I was first old enough to vote, and 
have never voted for a Democrat presidential 
candidate) but also believe that we cannot 
do much for the peace of the world by isolat- 
ing ourselves politically, culturally, and 
economically.” 

From Milwaukee: “Greatly admire your 
stand regarding Bricker amendment all Re- 
publicans are not as blind as so-called Com- 
mittee for Constitutional Government. We 
are industrialists but are in complete agree- 
ment with your views, not only concerning 
Bricker amendment, but also St. Lawrence 
seaway.” 

From Milwaukee: 

“The executive board of the Women’s 
Church Guild wish to take this opportunity 
to commend you on the manner in which 
you have conducted the affairs of your office 
in the past. 

“We hope you will always have the 
strength and courage to oppose those who 
would have you believe otherwise. 

“May you always be guided by Christian 
principles and ideals which are a heritage 
of our country. 

“Thanking you for the privilege of writ- 
ing to you.” 

From Milwaukee: “Do continue your tol- 
erate and Christian outlook in all world 
affairs and those of the United States and 
we in Wisconsin will continue to back you 
with great pride.” 

From Eau Claire: “Just a line to com- 
mend you on the stand you have taken on 
the Bricker amendment. Respect you for 
standing firm on this in the face of op- 
position by the small-minded Republicans 
of our State. You are growing in stature as 
Chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, and I want you to know that we are 
backing you. Feel assured that Wisconsin 
still has some intelligent people. Best 
wishes and kindest personal regards.” 

From Madison: 

“I wholeheartedly agree and admire the 
statesmanlike conduct you have shown, 
Stick to your guns—and use them. 

“God bless you and guide you in your 
work. I am one independent, and since 
the recent GOP convention there are thou- 
sands more, who will vote for you next elec- 
tion.” 

From Madison: “I have noted the news- 
paper accounts of the recent ‘vote of cen- 
sure’ handed you by the Republican organ- 
ization meeting in Madison last week. I 
have not studied the Bricker bill and have 
no sound basis for taking one side or the 
other of the controversy. I am glad, how- 
ever, to see you stand up for what you think 
is right even when it seems to be unpop- 
ular. I have voted the Republican ticket 
for over 40 years and expect to continue to 
do so.” 

From Milwaukee: 


“Good work, Senator WILEY, keep it up 
until you find the coward that sent the 
telegram. 

“Let the smear artists know that they are 
dealing with a man who doesn’t take it lying 
down. 

“More power to you.” 

From LaCrosse: 

“Just a line suggesting you do not permit 
yourself to get all hot and bothered about 
the rotten deal they put over on you at the 
Madison convention. 

“They're not getting anywhere in this sec- 
tion with that line and I’m sure this is true 
of the rest of the State.” 

From Racine: “I’ve just been reading the 
accounts of the Wisconsin GOP convention 


in Madison. Please don’t let the actions 
of this body, which in my estimation is 
dead from the neck up, sway you from your 
present path. We think you are doing an 
excellent job and you are the only true rep- 
resentative of our district. Incidentally, you 
are the only Republican I'll vote for again. 
I only wish that hard work and integrity 
could make the headlines that sensationalism 
does; then I wouldn't have to apologize for 
being a Wisconsinite to my Hoosier in-laws.” 

From Superior: “I hope you stick by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower even if some down-State 
GOP’s don’t like to have you do so. In the 
long run I think your stand will be appre- 
ciated. So sorry Senator Tarr is incapaci- 
tated. It means that the rest of the clear- 
thinking Congressmen will have to stand by 
the administration all the more firmly.” 

From Bloomer: “I read in the daily papers 
that the resolution for your impeachment at 
Madison, Wis., during the Republican con- 
vention and claimed by you to have been 
steamrollered through and that the action 
was a dastardly stab in the back. I will say 
that I agree with you 100 percent and really 
feel sorry for you that this has happened to 
a good Senator who has a fine record as you 
have, and not always thinking and wonder- 
ing what some of the members of your own 
party will say, but doing what you think is 
good for all of us. Keep up the good work.” 

From Madison: 

“I just would like to tell you I, and many 
like myself, were made boiling mad by the 
censure of your activities at the Republican 
State convention here last weekend. 

“It is always gratifying to see a public 
official vote and act as his conscience and 
ideas of the welfare of the Nation deem best 
rather than at the dictate of a political 
group. 

“My best wishes for success in the rest of 
your term, and you may be sure that if you 
decide to run for another term in the Senate, 
you will have my support.” 

“I have never taken the opportunity to 
write to you in regard to the many matters 
that would be of interest to me as a voter 
from the State of Wisconsin. I have been 
proud of your record in the past and I know 
that your record in the future will be every 
bit as good. 

“The action taken by the Republican 
Party of the State of Wisconsin last Satur- 
day at their convention in the Field House 
in Madison, certainly was not representative 
of the feelings of the majority of your con- 
stituents. 

“We feel that this is the lowest form of 
insult and it was certainly given without 
cause. 

“At the present time I, and a number of 
other people here in the city of Madison, are 
doing everything to repair any possible dam- 
age that may have been done to your fine 
reputation and your possibilities for reelec- 
tion.” 

From Milwaukee: 

“As an active churchwoman I have written 
you before asking you to either support or 
oppose certain pieces of legislation. This 
time I am writing you to tell you how much 
I appreciate the work you are doing and the 
position you are taking on the Bricker 
amendment and on matters pertaining to 
the United Nations, I think you are a credit 
to your party and to our country and history 
will finally tell who the really fine, high- 
minded, sincere Christian statesmen were. 

“You will have guessed by now that this 
note was prompted by what took place at 
the State convention of the Republican 
Party recently. We admire and respect 
courage.” 

From Madison: 

“I have rarely disagreed with anything as 
strongly as I disagree with the treatment ac- 
corded you by the Repubican State Conven- 
tion and by some of the reaction to it in the 
Republican press of the State. 
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“T am a Republican and I also was a dele- 
gate to the convention. I believe that our 
Republican administration has demonstrated 
ability, sincerity and an understanding of 
both foreign problems and domestic issues. 
I believe that Republicans who, in the short 
space of time which has elapsed since Jan- 
uary 20, have begun to embarrass and harass 
the President and his administration should 
reexamine their objectives and should con- 
sider the serious consequences which may re- 
sult from such action. 

“I hope you will consider this letter to be 
an expression of approval of your support of 
the administration, and I hope that you 
will continue this support.” 

From Eau Claire: “I am writing to tell 
you that I am not only ashamed but regret 
the attitude that was expressed by the dele- 
gates to the Republican State Convention in 
Madison, * * * To me it is regrettable that 
the leadership, not only on a State level 
but on the county level, doesn’t seem to 
know that the election is over and that 
Eisenhower is our President.” 

From Superior: 

“I was both amazed and angered at the 
press report of the reception which you re- 
ceived from the Wisconsin State Republican 
Convention at Madison last Saturday and 
particularly relating to your attitude on 
what is known as the Bricker amendment. 

“I feel that I know quite a little about the 
purpose which this amendment seeks to 
bring about because I heard the matter de- 
bated pro and con in the house of dele- 
gates of the American Bar Association during 
the time I was a member of that body. 

“I feel that the position taken by the Amer- 
ican Bar Association on this question is 
wrong and that your position is absolutely 
right and I hope that you will maintain 
your position in spite of the unwarranted 
criticism from certain sources. I do not feel 
that the treaty making power should be fur- 
ther curtailed in view of the saf 
which are already thrown around it by the 
Constitution. 

“I want to take this occasion further to 
commend you for your statesmanlike actions 
as chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee which I feel have been for the 
best interests of the country at large and 
not to further the aims of any small groups, 
vocal though they may be.” 

From Milwaukee: 

“After reading of the reception given you 
by the State Republican convention last 
Saturday at Madison, I feel obliged to send 
this letter expressing my gratitude for the 
work you are trying to do, both on and off 
the floor of the Senate. 

“In closing, I hope that you will continue 
your fine work, despite the outcries of the 
outmoded isolationists that plague you, 
even if the cries come from the hierarchy 
of your own State organization.” 

From Chippewa Falls: 

“Remember how the Republican Volun- 
tary Committee elected Goodman and Zim- 
merman by repudiating them. The cards 
are stacked against you in the State organi- 
zation. 

“I like the Bricker amendment, but I 
don’t like a frameup.” 

From Madison: 

“I was shocked to read in the paper the 
action of the Republican State convention 
and am convinced in my own mind that the 
sentiment expressed by the minority group 
by the adoption of their report does not 
indicate the sentiment of the entire con- 
vention. 

“It rather irks me to have a group as- 
sembled in convention dominated by minor- 
ity influences adopt a resolution critical of 
your views without having a full opportunity 
to discuss the matter and to understand the 
ramifications of the proposal. As is cus- 
tomary, the resolutions were adopted as the 
last order of business and I heard many 
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delegates express disapproval of the action as 
I talked with them following the conven- 
tion. 

“I believe that had the chairman of the 
resolutions committee taken a firm posi- 
tion and moved rejection of the proposed 
amendment and supported this position with 
any argument that there would have been 
no doubt as to the outcome of a roll-call vote. 

“I again express my deep concern over 
this unwarranted incident and want you 
to know that many of your loyal friends in 
Wisconsin do not concur in the convention 
action, 

“As you know, there is a lunatic fringe to 
both extremes of political thinking, and it 
appears that such minority element in Madi- 
son had planned their ridiculous behavior.” 

From Hillsboro: 

“Just finished reading the morning papers 
covering the Republican Convention yester- 
day at Madison. Permit me at this time to 
offer to you a sincere apology for the rude 
reception extended to you by some delega- 
tions at that meeting. While I had no part 
in the convention, I feel as a resident of the 
State, a life-long Republican and one of 
your true supporters, that you have such an 
apology due you and I most respectfully 
offer it. There are strange doings within the 
party structure here, Senator, and I wonder 
where it is leading us. People of question- 
able ethics, character, and political back- 
ground now aspire to leaa and with packed 
committees and delegations the way is 
cleared for them to give out the impression 
that they speak for the Republican majority 
of this State. That this is an error is undis- 
puted, but they get away with it. 

“Trusting that you are aware that you still 
have thousands of friends and believers in 
the State and that time will temper the 
hurt that the insult of yesterday created 
I beg to remain.” 

From Madison: 

“I hope you don't think that everyone in 
Wisconsin is as bigoted and ignorant as some 
of your audience last week. 

“There are many Wisconsin citizens who 
feel that you are our only ray of hope in this 
State—which was once a leader and is now 
so benighted. 

“Please go on fighting. You have many 
loyal Americans back home who are depend- 
ing on you to continue fighting and to give 
some intelligent leadership in matters of 
foreign affairs. 

“These are bad times—don’t let us down 
in your fight for a decent foreign policy. 
Only people like you will keep us from shame 
and disgrace.” 

From Sheboygan : 

“I have never before written a letter of 
recommendation without request but due to 
the unprecedented bad taste demonstrated 
at Madison on Saturday, I feel it to be my 
civic duty to inform you of the following: 

“I was a delegate to the State convention 
on Saturday but due to business commit- 
ments was unable to attend. Conversing 
with other delegates from this area who were 
present at the convention or also found it 
impossible to attend I can come to only one 
conclusion and that is the -ntire convention 
was ‘stacked.’ Rumors (all of them vicious) 
were circulated in Madison all day on Friday 
and also on Saturday. The vast majority 
of people in the Republican Party had no 
idea of what was going on and it seems a 
very small group started the jeering or boo- 
ing against you. Many people who joined 
the booing had no idea of what was going on. 

“Please be advised that all of my friends, 
Republicans, Democrats, or Independents are 
more than pleased with your courageous 
work in Washington. In the eyes of the 
common and thinking people your stand in 
Washington puts you head and shoulders 
above the late and great Senator Vandenberg 
of Michigan, 


“I have been a Republican all of my life 
and must say that I was never more em- 
barrassed in my entire life than on Saturday 
when fellow Republicans displayed such a 
childish hysteria. 

“Keep up the good work. The people of 
Wisconsin are now with you more than ever 
before. Do not be misled by the staged per- 
formance of Saturday. The next election 
will amply demonstrate the falseness of 
Saturdays demonstration. 

“I pray that your convictions will not be 
upset by the few people who are blindly 
following orders of a discredited group.” 

From Madison: “I am sure you must real- 
ize that a very large number of Wisconsin 
voters were greatly distressed at what hap- 
pened last Saturday at the party convention. 
More than ever, many of us, how many, who 
can say, are looking to you for leadership. 
I myself feel very strongly that if you can 
only get across to the voters your position, 
that you will find a good deal of response. I 
know I speak for many who will not write to 
you.” 

From Oconomowoc: 

“We do hoy that you are not discouraged 
with what happened in Madison the other 
day. We could easily go out and get 300 
names signed to a petition that would agree 
with your past policy and Christian approach 
to settle the Korean war, and formulate a 
foreign policy. We do know that you are 
right in principle, which generally wins out. 
The cards were stacked against you at the 
meeting in Madison, and many delegates 
were very much upset. In fact, several 
parties who attended the convention told 
the writer that we certainly are stacking 
the cards for the Democrats. We know you 
have the support of the President, who, in 
all fairness, carried the party, when another 
candidate might have been defeated. 

“So that you will know my background, 
I wish to advise that years ago I was secre- 
tary of the Republican county committee 
under three different chairmen, until I 
moved out of that county. I do hope, and 
know, that you will receive many more let- 
ters from various Republicans in our State 
encouraging your stand that you have taken 
on many important issues.” 

From Madison: 

“There are many people in Wisconsin who 
do not agree with delegates to the State Re- 
publican convention. Meeting last weekend, 
that convention censured Senator WILEY for 
opposing the Bricker amendment. 

“We want you to know that there are 
Wisconsin citizens who admire, endorse, and 
support the position taken by you and Sen- 
ator WILEY. 

“We agree with the statement you made 
last April before a congressional committee, 
when you said in effect that the Bricker 
amendment is unnecessary at best and it 
would not correct the situation it is designed 
to meet.” 

From Madison: 

“In view of the recent attack on you at 
the Republican Party convention in Madison 
for your opposition to the Bricker amend- 
ment I wish to record my admiration of 
your courageous stand in that matter, and 
to renew my earlier expression of approval 
of your work as 2 leader of supporters of a 
sound foreign policy in the Senate. 

“The Bricker amendment would betray 
one of the basic principles of the Constitu- 
tion. It would make an intelligently con- 
ceived and prosecuted foreign policy impos- 
sible for this country. And it would plunge 
us into a vacillating isolationism that could 
only result in negative but ruinous contri- 
butions to the causes of a succession of 
world wars by the Congress or by the Senate 
if control of foreign policy were vested ex- 
clusively in the latter body.” 

From Hillsboro: 

“This is to express my regrets at what hap- 
pened recently at the State Republican con- 
vention in Madison. I am terribly ashamed 
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of the lack of leadership and common de- 
cency on the part of State party leaders. 

“I doubt that they will feel morally bound 
to apologize to you, however. There are 
many of us, rank and file members, who 
stand firmly behind you and support your 
stand on foreign as well as domestic policies,” 

From Appleton: “The radio reports that 
the Wisconsin convention passed a resolu- 
tion censuring you for your stand on the 
Bricker bill. I want you to know that there 
are many people in Wisconsin who are proud 
of you, that you recognize the dangers in- 
volved in a point of view represented by that 
bill. As your last news letter indicated, the 
sovereignty of the people of the United States 
must, of course, be protected. But, on the 
other hand, we must not tie the hands of 
those who represent us in relationship to the 
nations of the world in such a way as to make 
it impossibie for us to take the place of 
leadership for world order which the bless- 
ings of God have made possible for us. As 
is true too often, our State convention has 
taken the narrow view of things. ‘And let 
us not be weary in well doing: for in due 
season we shall reap, if we faint not.’” 

From Milwaukee: 

“I read with disgust, about the treatment 
you received at the hands of some delegates 
at Madison last Saturday. I think it is a 
put-up job on the part of some people who 
call themselves something (call them what 
you may) rather than Republicans. 

“I for one feel that you are and have done 
an excellent job. People must realize that 
these are trying times and that you and our 
wonderful President are working against ter- 
rific odds. I admire you for supporting the 
President's foreign policy and your stand on 
the Bricker amendment. 

“Some people feel that we must tear down 
rather than build up in order to attain what 
is good for us. Do not be discouraged by this 
uncalled-for treatment. 

“I think that you should have been ap- 
plauded to the skies for the good work that 
you have done up to now as chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee and as United 
States Senator. Keep up the good work and 
those of us who know you are going to 
stand by you.” 

From Madison: 

“Even though I was not a delegate, yet I 
had hoped to attend the convention here in 
Madison last Saturday. I regret I was not 
able to do so. 

“I just want to take this opportunity to 
say to you as one of Wisconsin’s John Q. 
citizens, that I feel you are doing a darn 
good job as chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. You are a lot bigger than 
the handful of critics whose work was some- 
what in evidence last Saturday. You are 
bringing credit to the entire State of 
Wisconsin.” 

From Wauwatosa: 

“I attended the Wisconsin Republican 
Convention in Madison yesterday as a dele- 
gate from the fourth district, and I am very 
sorry that some delegates treated you so 
rudely during your presentation. 

“In view of the convention's action yester- 
day relative to the Bricker amendment, you 
may be pleased to learn that at the Wis- 
consin Federation of Women’s Clubs’ con- 
vention at Elkhart Lake just this week the 
convention voted to oppose the resolution 
presented in support of the Bricker amend- 
ment. : 

“I trust you will continue your support 
of President Eisenhower's foreign policy and 
wish to assure you that such action will have 
the vigorous and enthusiastic support of 
many of the women of Wisconsin.” 

From Milwaukee: “I was pretty sick and 
disgusted over reading about the State Re- 
publican convention in Madison last week- 
end. So I thought I would write this letter. 
Keep up your good work.” 

From Milwaukee: “I am writing to say 
how shocked I was at the account I read in 
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the Milwaukee Journal regarding the atti- 
tude of members of the Republican Party— 
because of your commendable opposition to 
the Bricker amendment. 

“Although I do not know how vocal your 
increasing number of supporters are, I do 
know they exist—just as I believe you will 
continue to be a statesman when your oppo- 
sition are forgotten politicians.” 

From Madison: “After reading this morn- 
ing’s State Journal, we realized that we owe 
you a sincere congratulations. We've never 
before realized how extremely difficult it is 
to be an enlightened Republican in this 
State. Your stand on foreign policy, your 
vote against State control of off-shore oil 
and your position against the Bricker amend- 
ment have taken real courage in the face of 
of the elements of irrationality and reaction 
which seem to govern Republican policies 
in this State. Though your own Republican 
Party organization may attempt to censure 
you for your support of the Republican 
President’s foreign policy, you may be inter- 
ested to know that there are many private 
citizens who are grateful to you for your 
enlightened and courageous leadership as 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee.” 

From Madison: 

“It is with concern that I read about the 
attitude of those attending the State Repub- 
lican convention recently. I hope that it will 
in no way deter you from continuing your 
honest and worthwhile efforts in our foreign 
policy. 

“America has indeed been fortunate, that, 
in the last few years, there have been Re- 
publicans like yourself who realize that we 
do not, cannot, and should not stand alone.” 

From Madison: 

“I don’t know what to say to convey to 
you my disgust and shame at the conduct of 
my fellow Republicans on Saturday morn- 
ing. While I, too, believe that by strict con- 
gressional control we can prevent a recur- 
rence of the New Deal pacts and deals, I 
can appreciate that you are in a better posi- 
tion to decide which is right, and, too, you 
are absolutely right in supporting our leader. 
We did vote for him and his program and 
now we should support his policies. You will 
be glad to know that the Second. District had 
no part in the drafting of the resolution to 
‘spank WILEY.’ 

“I am really ashamed that the State Re- 
publican Party would condone and even en- 
courage such disgraceful actions (and be- 
lieve me, Senator, you and I know that they 
did and we also know who they are). I 
just couldn't begin the week without sound- 
ing off and telling you how I and others 
feel about it.” 

From Oconomowoc: 

Don't worry. The people of Wisconsin 
are not against you, in fact, I’ve heard many 
of them express their appreciation of your 
fine work as chairman of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee. 

“We've had too much good thinking going 
on to be misled by a few opportunists.“ 


Fifty-Percent Cargo Provision Merchant 
Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON, JOHN J. ALLEN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1953 
Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, the action of the House of Represent- 


atives when the bill, H. R. 5659, provid- 
ing for the transfer of 1 million tons of 


wheat to Pakistan, was before it in re- 
stating and making more firm the policy 
of Congress that 50 percent of all cargoes 
furnished by the United States Govern- 
ment to foreign countries should move 
in ships of the United States was a very 
desirable action and very much in the 
national interest in my opinion. 

I suppose that every expenditure of 
public funds for whatever purpose results 
in a private gain to someone, either 
through payment to a private enterprise 
or to a person on a Government payroll. 
However, to minimize too much the rela- 
tive value of the public interest in the 
maintenance of a sufficient merchant 
marine through the device of assuring 
cargoes for carriage in its ships can be 
a great disservice to the maintenance of 
a sufficient National Defense Establish- 
ment. 

The difference between an active mer- 
chant-marine industry capable in the 
event of mobilization when called upon, 
as in past wars, to undergo a tremendous 
expansion to provide the vital shipping 
necessary to exert United States military 
strength overseas and a fleet of laid-up, 
unmanned ships lacking shoreside organ- 
izations to repair, maintain, load, and 
direct them in their movements at sea is 
the difference between ships with cargoes 
to move and ships with none. The policy 
of Congress applied to the Pakistan 
wheat movement will, in my opinion, 
probably add a segment of 50 active 
American cargo ships for a period of 6 
months. The additional cost to the 
United States in paying for transporta- 
tion in this number of American ships 
rather than in foreign ships—my esti- 
mate would be less than $6 million—is 
far less, in my opinion, than the cost of 
maintaining a similar number of Amer- 
ican ships as a part of a necessary mo- 
bilization base in any other way. 

I include as a part of these remarks a 
copy of a letter dated June 24, 1953, ad- 
dressed by the Department of the Navy 
to the Honorable Arvin F. WEICHEL, 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, in re- 
sponse to a request which I made, to- 
gether with a copy of a statement dated 
June 16, 1953, by Rear Adm. R. E. Wilson, 
which together state the Navy’s position 
with respect to the United States mer- 
chant fleet and the merchant shipbuild- 
ing industry. I call attention to the 
statement in the letter which was signed 
by the Acting Secretary of the Navy, C. 
S. Thomas, which reads as follows: 

The Navy is vitally interested in a strong, 
healthy, American-flag merchant fleet ca- 
pable of discharging its essential role in na- 
tional defense, The current merchant fleet 
is not capable of doing this. 


The letter of June 24, 1953, and the 
statement referred to read as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., June 24, 1953. 
Hon. ALVIN F. WEICHEL, 
Chairman of House Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. G. 
My Dran Mr, CHARMAN: In response to a 
request by Congressman JOHN J. ALLEN, I am 
pleased to provide information on the Navy’s 
position with respect to the United States 
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merchant fleet and merchant shipbuilding 
industry for consideration by your commit- 
tee. 
The Navy is vitally interested in a strong, 
healthy American flag merchant fleet cap- 
able of discharging its essential role in na- 
tional defense. The current merchant fleet 
is not capable of doing this. A further 
major cause of concern is the lack of a com- 
prehensive long-range program to provide 
for the orderly replacement of the large pro- 
portion of the current fleet which is already 
obsolete or rapidly becoming so. The inaug- 
uration now of a well-planned building pro- 
gram would both improve the quality of the 
operating fleet and would insure a level of 
shipbuilding activity capable of rapid ex- 
pansion in an emergency to carry on the 
much larger building program required for 
mobilization. 

With respect to the size and characteris- 
tics of a merchant fleet for national de- 
fense: 

(a) The size of the operating fleet should 
be adequate to meet, upon mobilization, im- 
mediate military lift requirements for the 
Department of Defense while simultaneously 
providing for essential civilian shipping 
needs. 

(b) The operating fleet should be balanced 
with a reserve fleet which, upon early activa- 
tion, will provide additional shipping for 
rapidly expanding military requirements, 
until augmentation by a mobilization con- 
struction program can assume the increasing 
shipping load. 2 

(c) The merchant fleet should comprise 
ships of moderately high speed. 

(d) The merchant fleet should be capable 
of rapid loading and unloading all types of 
military cargo, to reduce turnaround time, 
This reduction will decrease the total num- 
bers of ships required, speed cargo delivery, 
and reduce exposure of ships to possible 
enemy action while in exposed discharge 
ports. 

With respect to composition of a mer- 
chant fleet for national defense: 

(a) The largest and most serious deficit 
is in tanker types, despite the relatively 
greater proportion of this type in recent con- 
struction. 

(b) A deficit in cargo ships exists to a 
small degree in numbers, to a much greater 
degree in characteristics and speed. This 
deficit becomes more serious in absence of 
an orderly replacement and modernization 
program, 

(c) Troop ships have recently been aug- 
mented by additions of new ships in the 
naval and merchant fleets. There still ex- 
ists, however, a number of troop ships which 
are deficient in speed and safety features, 
neither of which characteristics can be eco- 
nomically improved by alteration. 

With respect to the shipbuilding industry, 
introduction of measures to correct the 
above conditions would form the basis for 
critically needed stabilization. The preser- 
vatic of an adequate nucleus of trained and 
experienced shipbuilding personnel, and of 
adequate shipbuilding facilities are matters 
of major import in mobilization prepared- 
ness. In the event of mobilization, the in- 
dustry would be called upon again, as in 
past wars, to undergo a tremendous ex- 
pansion to provide the vital shipping neces- 
sary to exert United States military strength 
overseas. 

In recognition of the acute importance of 
sound planning in this important area, a 
joint Maritime Administration-Navy group 
has been engaged in studies aimed toward 
developing in greater detail the matters dis- 
cussed above. Although the study is not 
completed, some conclusions have been ar- 
rived at by the Navy representative on the 
group. These conclusions are embodied in 
the statement of Rear Adm. R. E. Wilson, 
United States Navy, before the Special Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Maritime Subsidies, 
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presented on June 16, 1953. A copy of the 
statement is attached herewith. 
Sincerely yours, 
C. S. THOMAS, 
Acting Secretary of the Navy. 
STATEMENT BY REAR ADM. R. E. WILSON, 

UNITED STATES Navy, DEPUTY COMMANDER 

AND CHIEF OF STAFF, MILITARY SEA TRANS- 

PORTATION SERVICE, REPRESENTING THE DE- 

PARTMENT OF DEFENSE, BEFORE THE SPECIAL 

SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON MARITIME SUB- 

SIDIES ON THE SUBJECT OF THE NATIONAL DE- 

FENSE FLEET, JUrE 16, 1953 

1. GENERAL COMMENTS 

The strategic importance of ocean trans- 
portation in a future war supports the con- 
cept that the United States controlled mer- 
chant fleet should be of such a composition 
as to adequately meet the planned require- 
ments of the Department of Defense by pro- 
viding modern, high-speed ocean transporta- 
tion with suitable self-loading and unload- 
ing facilities and an ability to be utilized in 
any port as required. 

The Departmenc of Defense is concerned 
about the lack of a comprehensive merchant 
ship construction program which would pro- 
vide for the orderly replacement of the vast 
proportion of our merchant fleet which is 
fast approaching obsolescence. 

In the past, upon the sudden outbreak of 
a war it has been necessary to hastily im- 
provise a shipbuilding program which was 
not only costly but resulted in an accumula- 
tion of ships so quickly designed and con- 
structed as to be limited in unfavorable man- 
ner in their capability to meet modern mill- 
tary needs. 

It is clearly recognized that the special 
characteristics of merchant ships which are 
desired for ultimate military use must, of 
necessity, be modified and limited to conform 
to acceptable requirements for successful 
commercial enterprise. Within the limits 
imposed by peacetime commercial utilization 
and an acceptable burden on the national 
economy, it is strongly recommended that 
the Congress support a phased merchant ship 
construction program of those ships required 
(1) to bring the active operating United 
States merchant fleet possessing acceptable 
defense characteristics up to the numerical 
limits required to meet the initial needs of 
the Department of Defense, and (2) provide 
the means for the orderly replacement of ex- 
isting operating tonnage now rapidly ap- 
proaching obsolescence. It is further recom- 
mended that either as a part of the program 
recommended above or supplementary there- 
to, the means be provided for the construc- 
tion and operation of sufficient prototype ves- 
sels which can serve as the basis for emerg- 
ency vessel-construction program upon the 
outbreak of a war. 

It is considered appropriate to also recom- 
mend that the Congress place the maximum 
reliance on United States flag merchant ship- 
ping to support the defense of the United 
States. 

It is important to note that while the total 
national defense fleet (active and reserve) is 
deficient only to a minor degree to meet ini- 
tial defense requirements from a quantitative 
point of view, there is a serious deficiency 
from a qualitative point of view. Of special 
reference is the fact that there are 1,713 
Liberty ships, of which 242 are active and 
1,471 laidup. These are considered too slow 
for modern military needs. In addition, 
there are 57 T-2 tankers (exclusive of those 
in Navy custody) which have reached more 
than one-half of their life expectancy. These 
also should be replaced, 

2. RECOMMENDED SIZE OF THE ACTIVE OPERATING 
UNITED STATES MERCHANT FLEET 
(a) Numbers by category 

The Department of Defense, recognizing 
that the requirements for United States 
merchant shipping are subject to review and 
modification in the light of changing stra- 


tegic situations, considers that in accordance 
with the latest approved plans the active 
operating United States merchant marine 
(exclusive of merchant-type vessels in Navy 
custody) should be comprised, as a minimum, 
of the following numbers of vessels: 

(1) Dry-cargo ships: There is a require- 
ment for 13,899,600 dead weight tons. This 
corresponds to a requirement of 1,278 no- 
tional dry-cargo ships. 

(2) Troop transports: There is a require- 
ment for 250,900 gross tons. This corre- 
sponds to a requirement for 26 notional troop- 
ships. 

(3) Tankers: There is a requirement for 
7,062,000 dead weight tons. This corre- 
sponds to a requirement for 428 notional 
tankers. 

(Nore.—Notional ships: Tankers: 100,000 
barrels fuel oil, or 115,000 barrels diesel, or 
130,000 barrels gasoline, 16,500 dead weight 
tons at 15 knots. Troopships: 2,400 troops, 
at 15 knots. Cargo ships: 10,800 dead weight 
tons, at 10 knots. 


(b) Minimum speeds desired for military 

purposes 

(1) Dry cargo ships: Dry cargo ships 
should have at least 18.0 knots sustained 
speed, 

(2) Troop transports: Troopships should 
have a sustained speed of 22.0 knots, or 
greater. 

(3) Tankers: Tankers should have a sus- 
tained speed of 20.0 knots or greater. 

The Department of Defense considers that 
these speeds are highly desirable from a 
military point of view and represent a target 
to shoot for. Some compromise may prove 
necessary, however, in order to prevent a 
construction program, otherwise acceptable, 
from being finally blocked by standards 
which are not consistent with production 
capacity and economic feasibility. 


(e) Special characteristics 


(1) Dry cargo ships: The most practical 
and useful types of American-flag, general- 
cargo vessels, both from a commercial and 
military point of view, appear to be those 
having the capacity and characteristics of 
the C-2's and C-3's. However, much is to 
be desired in the matter of basic ship de- 
sign and modernization of archaic cargo- 
handling equipment and methods. The 
cargo vessel of the future must be so de- 
signed and so equipped to load and dis- 
charge, using its own gear, in one-half the 
time now required. At least one hatch of 
such vessel should be serviced by a Jumbo 
boom of 50/60-ton capacity. The deep- 
loaded draft should not exceed 30 feet. Ves- 
sels of the C-2 and C-3 size are considered 
not only feasible and advantageous for com- 
mercial enterprise but offer excellent utili- 
zation and maneuverability characteristics 
in small ports, beachheads and restricted 
waters involved in military operations. 

(2) Troop transports: Troopships should 
have the general characteristics of the P-2 
class: Ultimate capacity of approximately 
500 cabin spaces and 4,000 troop spaces, 
with a patient-litter capacity of 250 spaces. 
Experience gained in the Korean operations 
and the utilization of existing troopships 
strongly supports a requirement for this 
type vessel. The limiting maximum draft 
should be 30 feet. 

(3) Tankers: The recommended general 
characteristics of tankers most suitable for 
military purposes are 25,000 deadweight tons, 
capable of carrying several types of petro- 
leum products. The limiting maximum 
draft should be 32 feet. Tankers of larger 
deadweight-ton capacity can be utilized to 
a limited extent but it is not recommended 
that the entire replacement of existing 
tanker tonnage be confined to the so-called 
supertankers of capacity greatly exceeding 
25,000 deadweight tons because their use, 
in the majority of ports, is limited by their 
size, draft, and maneuverability. 
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(4) Draft: The ideal maximum draft of 
vessels would be 27 feet. It is estimated that 
vessels drawing not more than 27 feet can 
be utilized in 85 percent of the ports of 
Europe. It is also estimated that 97 percent 
of the total United States controlled mer- 
chant fleet should have, as a practical con- 
sideration, a maximum draft of 30 feet. It 
is considered that the medium size, mod- 
erately fast vessels are the most desirabie 
compromise between military and commer- 
cial characteristics. For instance, although 
the mariner type of vessel possesses many 
desirable features which can be used to great 
advantage as military auxiliaries in time of 
mobilization, its peacetime commercial uti- 
lization is yet to be proven. 

3. DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE UTILIZATION OF 
UNITED STATES MERCHANT FLEET IN PEACE- 
TIME 
The number and type of vessels in the 

active National Defense Fleet which can be 

gainfully employed in the conduct of nor- 

mal peacetime commerce appears to be a 

matter which is controlled by the national 

economy and foreign commerce. It is con- 
sidered that the Maritime Administration 1s 
the appropriate agency to develop firm fig- 
ures on this subject. However, it can be 
roted that the Military Sea Transportation 

Service since the outbreak of the Korean 

operations has utilized, at one specific time, 

as Many as 223 merchant vessels under time 
charter, 35 vessels under voyage charter, and 

141 Government vessels operated by private 

shipping operators under general agency 

agreement. This would indicate a minimum 
of 399 vessels which might have been char- 
tered from the United States commercial 
shipping industry at one time by the MSTS 
if the vessels were of suitable characteristics 
and offered for charter. In addition to uti- 
lizing the commercial fleet as indicated 
above, it is important to note that MSTS 
ships via the regularly scheduled American 
flag commercial berth vessels a large portion 

of its dry cargo tonnage. During the 14- 

month period from January 1, 1952, to March 

1, 1953, an average of 45.6 percent of the total 

dry cargo tonnage of the Department of De- 

fense moved overseas from all continental 

United States ports was handled by this 

means. However, although the practice of 

using regularly scheduled berth vessels has 
certain advantages, such as providing an 
effective means of moving less-than-ship- 
load lots into the areas where the normal 
volume of shipments is low and does not 
require extensive overhead expense to the 

Government, it also has disadvantages, from 

a military point of view, because it does not 

allow the flexibility of movement, diversion, 

and adjustability needed to meet variable 
and constantly changing military situations. 

Therefore, the composition of the United 

States merchant fleet in peacetime should 

comprise vessels of both berth and tramp 

service, the former providing regularly 
scheduled sailings and the latter providing 
the flexibility required for military needs. 


4. ASSUMPTIONS USED IN DETERMINING THE 
RECOMMENDED SIZE OF THE OPERATING NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE FLEET 


The numbers of vessels, by categories, 
which are recommended in preceding para- 
graphs as necessary to meet the needs of the 
Department of Defense upon the outbreak of 
war are based upon supporting plans of the 
approved emergency plans of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. Included in the factors which were 
used in arriving at the size of the cperating 
national defense fleet were (1) an estimate of 
accumulative losses; (2) estimate of civilian 
as well as military requirements; (3) planned 
activation from reserve fleets during a short 
initial period of time; (4) the availability of 
certain military vessels from the United 
States combatant fleet to meet certain emer- 
gency requirements ;and (5) the availability 
of certain non-American-flag merchant ves- 
sels considered to be under “effective United 
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States control.” 
plans are under constant review and are kept 
up to date in the light of the changing stra- 
tegic world situation. 


5. DESIRED SHIP CONSTRUCTION OF PROTOTYPES 
NOT CURRENTLY IN EXISTENCE 


The Department of Defense considers it es- 
sential to include in the program for mer- 
chant-type vessel construction ships with 
special design features to serve as prototypes 
for emergency construction programs as 
follows: 

(a) A dry cargo ship having a bale cube 
capacity of between 650,000 and 750,000 
cubic feet, of which approximately 30,000 
cubic feet should be reefer space. With a 
view toward eliminating wing deck stowage, 
the hatches shall be as large as possible in 
keeping with accepted design principles, the 
hatch covers to fold accordion-like and be 
hydraulically actuated (or other type quick 
opening and closing hatch covers with suit- 
able mechanically operated systems). The 
conventional booms and winches should be 
replaced by hydraulic cranes of 15-ton capac- 
ity. At least one hatch should be serviced 
by a 60-ton “jumbo” boom in addition to 
other cargo-handling gear. The speed of the 
vessel should be the highest compatible with 
the design and economic operation but not 
less than 18, knots. Such a vessel should 
be capable of loading or discharging in two 
weather-working days of two 10-hour shifts 
each, 

(b) A moderately high-speed tanker, hav- 
ing characteristics similar to the Maritime 
Administration T-5 design. 

(c) A “roll-on, roll-off” vehicle cargo ship 
capable of attaining speed of at least 20 
knots with at least a one-compartment 
standard for flotation and stability, designed 
to permit tracked and wheeled vehicles to be 
moved on and off the ship rapidly under 
their own power. The desirable features of 
the movement of certain types of commercial 
cargo by the container-van method and the 
increasing use of this system for truck trail- 
ers by commercial shipping companies in- 
dicate the need for the development of a pro- 
totype merchant ship of this special design, 
potentially available for special military uses 
in time of war such as the transport of 
wheeled and tracked vehicles. 

(d) A reefer ship of 20 knots speed, hav- 
ing a cruising range of 15,000 miles; cargo 
space to include 80,000 cubic feet reefer 
and 40,000 cubic feet dry. 

(e) A specially designed “container cargo” 
ship to carry containerized and prepalletized 
cargoes. The ship should be so constructed 
that horizontal movement of such cargoes 
will be entirely eliminated during the load- 
ing process. The speed of the vessel should 
be not less than 18 knots. The ship should 
be self-sustaining in relation to handling this 
type of special cargo. 

(f) There will also be a need for a limited 
number of heavy-lift ships equipped with 
oversized hatches and cargo booms capable of 
lifting up to 150 tons. MSTS is, at the pres- 
ent, engaged in the conversion of two of its 
OA cargo ships to meet this specification and 
it is contemplated that further conversions 
of a limited number of Government-owned 
ships will be programed for future accom- 
plishment. These conversions may suffice to 
develop prototypes for wartime construction. 
It is important to note that there are no 
American flag merchant ships in existence 
meeting this specification at the present 
time. Any encouragement that could be 
given to the private construction of ships 
meeting these general specifications would 
be appropriate. 


6. RECOMMENDED MERCHANT SHIP CONSTRUC- 
TION PROGRAM 


A joint analysis by representatives of the 
Maritime Administration and the Navy De- 
partment of the total civilian and military 
requirements for merchant type shipping 
upon the outbreak of war compared with 


the current capability of the United States 
active merchant fleet has been made. In 
terms of the general types of ships recom- 
mended herein, this analysis indicates a de- 
ficiency in actual ships as follows: 

(a) 165 cargo ships (the approved pro- 
gram for the construction of the remaining 
28 Mariners has been considered). 

(b) 6 passenger ships equivalent to the 
P-2 class. 

(c) 43 tankers equivalent to the T-5 class. 

Based on these deficiencies it is recom- 
mended that a construction program be ini- 
tiated at the earliest practicable date aimed 
at 

(a) Reducing these deficiencies to the 
maximum degree and at as rapid a rate as 
commercial utilization and the national 
economy will permit; and 

(b) Providing a realistic means for re- 
placement of existing tonnage now rapidly 
approaching obsolescence. 

It is not within my province to recom- 
mend the form of a financial incentive which 
must be undertaken either by private fi- 
nancing or by the Government to persuade 
private shipping companies to accept newly 
constructed vessels either as additions to 
their fleet or as replacements for vessels 
owned by them which are becoming obso- 
lescent. However, I desire to emphasize that 
such an augmentation and replacement pro- 
gram is definitely in the national interest. 


7. BASIS FOR THE RATE OF THE PROPOSED SHIP 
CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


One basic factor to be used in the devel- 
opment of a specific annual construction 
program is the necessity for the maintenance 
of a certain number of private shipyards in 
operation sufficient in number to form the 
base for expansion in time of war to meet 
mass ship construction programs. The De- 
partment of Defense desires to emphasize 
that the existence of these active privately 
owned and operated shipyards, together with 
the skills of the shipyard workers and the 
capability of the tools, equipment, and facil- 
ities, is an essential factor to the national 
defense. 


8. RESEARCH IN DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE ON 
DEVELOPMENT OF IMPROVED MERCHANT-TYPE 
VESSELS AND THEIR CARGO HANDLING EQUIP- 
MENT AND FACILITIES 


Acting under a directive issued by the 
Secretary of Defense, the Chief of Naval 
Operations has designated the Military Sea 
‘Transportation Service as the steering agency 
in the Department of Defense to coordinate 
studies and make recommendations to the 
Secretary of Defense concerning the improve- 
ment of merchant-type vessels with special 
emphasis on the development of new de- 
signs and characteristics of their cargo han- 
dling equipment and facilities. In addition, 
the Secretary of Defense has designated Vice 
Adm. Francis C. Denebrink, USN, Com- 
mander, Military Sea Transportation Serv- 
ice, as the representative of the Department 
of Defense on a committee comprised of 
military officials, officials of the Maritime 
Administration, and officials of the private 
shipping industry. Through this medium 
the development and recommendations ap- 
proved by the Secretary of Defense will be 
made available to the Government and pri- 
vate agencies interested in the moderniza- 
tion of the United States merchant marine. 


9. CONCLUSION 


I wish to inform the committee that the 
Department of Defense is continually con- 
sulting and coordinating its studies with the 
Maritime Administration as to the size and 
characteristics of the desired active operating 
United States merchant fleet and the de- 
sired composition of the National Defense 
Reserve Fleet. The complexity of this study 
and its vital importance to the national 
economy and national defense require a 
complete study that will take considerable 
time and effort. The information which I 
have given to the subcommittee today is the 
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latest which has been developed to date. 
This joint effort on the part of Defense and 
Commerce will be of a continuing nature— 
resulting in recommendations which, it is 
hoped, will be acceptable to the Congress 
for eventual Government support for the 
modernization of the United States mer- 
chant marine. 


Ships, Plantations Remain Tied Up in 
Hawaii Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. T. A. THOMPSON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1953 


Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following article 
from the Washington Post of June 22, 
1953: 


SHIPS, PLANTATIONS REMAIN Trep UP IN 
HAWAI STRIKE 


HONOLULU, June 21.—Waterfront activ- 
ities and sugar plantation production re- 
mained tied up here for the third consecu- 
tive day today as longshoremen and laborers 
protested the Communist conspiracy con- 
viction of longshore leader Jack W. Hall and 
six others. 

After the verdict was rendered, the wild- 
cat walkouts began. An estimated 10,800 
men left their jobs. The full impact of the 
strikes is expected to be felt Monday. 

Loading and unloading operations on 10 
commercial and 2 military ships at Honolulu 
were halted by the strikes. 

Meanwhile, 16 of 26 unionized sugar plan- 
tations were shut down—11 on Hawaii Island 
and 5 on Kauai. Unofficial reports say the 
walkouts will spread Monday to Oahu and 
Maui Island plantations—and possibly to 
the pineapple industry. 

Immediately following his conviction, Hall 
announced its wage suspensions of contract 
negotiations with Hawaii's longshore indus- 
try. The ILUW met yesterday and an- 
nounced its wage demands had been raised 
from 11 to 22 cents hourly. 


Report to House of Representatives on 
Testimony Presented to Ways and 
Means Committee on Administration's 
Proposal To Extend the Excess-Profits 
Tax to December 31, 1953 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL. A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to make a report to the House on 
the testimony presented to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means on the admin- 
istration’s proposal to extend the excess- 
profits tax to December 31, 1953. 

The hearings opened on Monday, June 
1, and ended on Saturday, June 13, with 
a total of 111 witnesses testifying. Of 
the witnesses outside of the Treasury, 
only 6, or less than 6 percent, were for 
the extension advocated by the adminis- 
tration. Of the six witnesses who testi- 
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fied for continuing the excess-profits tax, 
representatives of the CIO and Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action appeared in 
favor of continuing the excess-profits tax 
indefinitely. The representatives of the 
Committee on Economic Development, 
while admitting the tax to be a bad tax, 
went along with the administration's re- 
quest to extend the tax to December 31, 
1953. ‘This was the view also of Mr. Mc- 
Cabe, of the Scott Paper Co.; of Mr. 
Biggers, of the Libby-Owens-Ford Glass 
Co.; and of a certified public accountant 
testifying as to his personal views. 
Since only 6 witnesses out of a total of 
109 non-Government witnesses were for 
an extension of the excess-profits tax, it 
can readily be seen that the testimony 
was overwhelmingly against the admin- 
istration’s proposal. The witnesses who 
testified at the hearings were by and 
large representatives of small companies 
who expressed the deepest concern about 
the drastic effect a 6-month extension of 
the excess-profits tax would have upon 
their business operations. Some ex- 
pressed the fear that such an extension 
would force them to sell out to their 
larger competitors. 

In the case of the Scott Paper Co. and 
the Libby-Owens-Ford Glass Co., the ex- 
cess-profits tax of these companies for 
1952 declined sharply over that for 1951. 
According to Standard & Poor's Manual, 


the excess-profits tax of the Scott Paper’ 


Co. dropped from $2.6 million for 1951 
to $1.8 million for 1952.. The excess- 
profits tax of the Libby-Owens-Ford 
Glass Co. dropped from $7 million for 
1951 to $2 million for 1952. 


This indicates that the excess-profits 


tax income was declining in the case of 
these two companies, and that the bur- 
den of the tax on these companies would 
probably not be as great for 1953 as it 
would be in the case of many other com- 
panies whose situations were developed 
at the hearings. The other witness at 
the hearings, testifying as to his per- 
sonal views, endorsed the President's pro- 
posal of extending the excess-profits tax 
until greater progress has been made in 
balancing the budget. 

While the representative of the United 
States Steel Corp., Mr. Ben Farris, did 
not appear at the hearings, he has pub- 
licly stated that he was in favor of a 
continuation of the excess-profits tax. 
Standard & Poor’s Manual shows, how- 
ever, that while the United States Steel 
Corp. paid an excess-profits tax of $90 
million for 1951, no excess-profits tax 
was paid for 1952, and in addition it had 
a credit of $15 million. Thus, I do not 
believe that the United States Steel 
Corp. would suffer any great detriment 
by continuing the tax to December 31, 
1953. Itis the growing, new and medium 
sized corporation which is the hardest 
hit by the excess-profits tax. The testi- 


mony is full of the hardships which such 


a tax has imposed on such companies. 
All of the witnesses, except those rep- 
resenting the CIO and the Americans for 
Democratic Action, expressed the view 
that the excess-profits tax was a bad tax. 
In fact, the Secretary of the Treasury in 
answer to a question from the chairman 


stated that the excess-profits tax was a 
very undesirable form of tax” and agreed: 


also that the excess-profits tax was a 
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vicious: tax: The representative from 
the Committee on Economic Develop- 
ment admitted that the excess-profits 
tax was a tax on growth, on efficiency, 
on risk taking, on new enterprise and on 
small business. We know that the ex- 
cess- profits tax has been condemned by 
former Secretaries of the Treasury, both 
Democratic and Republican. Secreta- 
ry Glass called it a penalty on brains, 
energy, and enterprise. Secretary Vin- 
son called it an obstacle to the steady ex- 
pansion of business enterprise, 

If something is bad, unfair, and in- 
equitable, I do not see how anyone can 
justify continuing it. A law which is 
bad, unfair and inequitable must be 
eliminated from the statute books and 
the sooner it is eliminated the better it 
is for the economy. Let it never be said 
of me that I voted to continue a bad and 
vicious tax, a tax which is preventing 
the economy from forging ahead, a tax 
which is killing initiative and enterprise, 
cannot be justified under any circum- 
stances. 

Let me point out the comments’ of 
some small-business men as to the vi- 
ciousness of the excess-profits tax: 

CASE I 

The excess-profits tax has caused our com- 
pany to borrow money for operating capital; 
has not curtailed but definitely stopped our 
replacement of worn out plant and equip- 
ment; and has caused the management to 
curtail all expansion building. 

CASE Ir J 
Since the excess profits tax has been in 


effect, our working capital has been very 


limited, we therefore will not further expand 
our facilities and become indebted to the 
Internal Revenue Department. It has 
normally been our policy to have the cash 
on hand at the close of our fiscal year to 
honor our tax indebtedness. This has not 
been the case for the past 2 years. It is 
now necessary for us to operate far into the 
following year to meet our present tax ob- 
ligations. 

The Korean war has not influenced the 
growth of our business in any manner, 
Actually, tt has hampered us through in- 
creased operating costs, Inasmuch as our 
prices have been maintained at the 1949 
level to both jobbers and consumers, 


CASE IM 
Excess profit tax definitely has adverse ef- 
fects on our policy of the following: (A) 
expansion, (B) buying of new equipment, 
(C) working capital, (D) indebtedness, (E) 
inventories, (F) extension of credit to cus- 
tomers, (G) employment, (H) dividends, 
CASE IV 
Above all, this is an unfair tax on human 
endeavor. We're working day and night to 
build up this business to a point of profit- 
able returns and cannot understand why in 
America hard work, enterprise, and initia- 
tive should be taxed and penalized. 
CASE V 
Our company has suffered several set 
backs directly attributable to the excess 
profits situation. 
We turned down a very substantial amount 


at business that was offered to us during 


the past two years because we did not have 
capital for expansion required to take on 
this business. 

This business was in our standard line. 
Since our kind of machinery requires a sub- 
stantial installation outlay by the customer, 
it is to be expected that this business is 
permanently lost. 

Our large competitor took on the business 
that we turned down. This large estab- 
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lished company makes a profit of over $50 
million annually but he pays very little 
excess-profits tax because he was well 
established and had high earnings during 
the base period. 


Many of the witnesses before our com- 
mittee stated that if the tax was ex- 
tended it would have to be revised to 
take care of hardship cases, The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury was against writ- 
ing relief provisions into the law because 
it would reduce the revenue he hoped 
to gain, When asked about adopting a 
general relief provision to take care of 
inequities, the Secretary. indicated that 
such a relief provision would eliminate 
the revenue gain of $800 million which 
he expected to get from the extension of 
the tax. When this point was made to a 
representative of the bar association he 
said: “I thought there was a great deal 
of inequity in this law, but I had not. 
realized that there was that much.“ 
What does this mean? It means that 
the bulk of the excess-profits tax is be- 
ing collected from companies which do 
not have real excess profits but which 
are forced to pay excess-profits taxes be- 
cause an unfair and unjust law is made 
to apply to them. Mr. Speaker, that is 
blood money, which I do not believe 
should be covered into the Treasury. 
Let us get rid of this vicious tax by let- 
ting it terminate as of June 30, 1953, as 
provided by law. ‘ 

It has been erroneously stated that the , 
excess-profits tax is a tax only on the 
large corporations, but statistics refute 
this statement. The excess-profits tax 
is a tax on the efficient, new, growing, 
and expanding corporation. 

The Secretary of the Treasury pre- 
sented a table at the hearings which 
shows there were 50,200 excess-profits 
tax returns filed for 1950. Of this num- 
ber, 40,767 returns, or 81.2 percent of the 
total, were filed by corporations with 
incomes under $250,000. Approximately 
one-third of the corporations filing ex- 
cess-profits tax returns are on a fiscal. 
year basis, and under the administration 
proposal many of the fiscal year corpo- 
rations will be paying excess-profits taxes 
in 1955. This is shown by the follow- 
ing table: 

Excess-profits tax rates under present lau 
compared with those effective if termina- 

tion dated is moved to Dec. 31, 1953 


Excess profits-tax 


profits-tax rate if 
5 ee rute termination Doe aea of 
ng (present date moved 
law) to Dec, 31, 
1953 
Percent Percent 

Tune 30, 1983. 30.0 30.0 | Sept. 15, 1953 
July 21, 1988 27.5 30.0 | Oct. 15,1953 
Aug. 31, 1953... 25.0 30.0 | Nov. 15, 1953 
Sept. 30, 1953.. 22.5 30.0 | Dee. 15, 1953 
Oct. 31, 1983 20.0 30.0 | Jan. 15,1954 
Nov. 30, 1953__ 17. 5 30.0 Feb. 15, 1954 
Dee, 31, 1953... 15.0 30.0 | Mar. 15,1954 
Jan. 21, 1954. 12. 5 27. 5 Apr. 15,1954 
Feb, 28, 1954 10.0 25.0 ay 15, 1954 
Mar, 31, 1954.. 7.5 22.5 June 15,1954 
Apr. 30, 1954 5.0 20. 0 July 15,1954 
May 31, 1954 2.5 17.5 | Aug. 15,1954 
June 30, 1954... 0 15.0 | Sept. 15, 1054 
12.5 Oct, 15,1954 

10.0 Nov. 15,1954 

7.5 | Dee. 15,1954 

5.0 | Jan. 15,1955 

25 Feb. 15, 1055 

0 Mar. 15,1955 
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The administration has estimated that 
if the excess-profits tax is extended to 
December 31, 1953, receipts for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1954, will be in- 
creased by $800 million. But this $800- 
million gain from continuing the tax 
is purely a statistical figure arrived at 
after giving effect to collections for 1950. 
It does not take into account that the 
excess-profits tax is a tax of diminish- 
ing returns. It does not take into ac- 
count the fact that the excess-profits tax 
has a tendency to hold net earnings 
down to a static base-period level. By 
encouraging this practice and teaching 
inefficiency and wasteful spending, the 
tax reduces the income which would be 
subject to the ordinary income tax. 
This estimate also does not take into ac- 
count the fact that if the excess-profits 
tax is terminated, the Government will 
capture larger excessive profits from re- 
negotiation of Government contracts, 
since at the present time the excess- 
profits tax is allowed to reduce such ex- 
cessive profits. It also does not take 
into account the saving to the Govern- 
ment in the cost of materials purchased 
under contracts with the Government. 
The excess-profits tax is added to Gov- 
ernment contract costs and thereby in- 
creases the price the Government is re- 
quested to pay for articles purchased 
under Government contracts. If the ex- 
cess-profits tax is repealed, this item of 
cost will be eliminated. 

I have mentioned only a few of the 
items which will mitigate any loss due 
to the termination of the excess-profits 
tax. The increase in dividends and in 
the income subject to the ordinary cor- 
poration tax is alsoafactor. The elimi- 
nation of unused credit carrybacks and 
carryovers are other factors. And an- 
other very important factor is that of 
providing relief for hardship cases. The 
Secretary of the Treasury does not want 
the Congress to provide relief in such 
cases. But I cannot see Members of 
Congress denying to their constituency 
equitable relief from a harsh and vicious 
tax, particularly where the impact of 
the tax might force many small- and 
medium-sized businesses to the wall. I 
have before me a digest of many of the 
requests which have been received by 
the committee to provide relief in hard- 
ship cases, and I would say that in prac- 
tically all of these cases the request for 
relief is meritorious. Let me call the roll 
of the many States from which these 
requests originate. Here they are: 

Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Califor- 
nia, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennes- 
see, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, 
Washington, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

The only States not represented in 
these individual requests for relief are 
Maine, Montana, New Mexico, Oregon, 
Rhode Island, and West Virginia. And 
I believe that even these States are in- 
cluded in the many relief requests made 
by representatives of trade organiza- 


tions, chambers of commerce, the con- 
trollers institute, and the like. Of 
course, if all of these relief requests 
were granted, we would not collect any 
revenue from the excess-profits tax but 
might actually lose revenue through 
retroactive application of such relief 
provisions. I am sure that my col- 
leagues upon reflection will agree with 
me that an excess-profits tax which has 
been so thoroughly discredited should 
not be extended. 

I am submitting for the record a di- 
gest of the hearings on the President’s 
proposal to extend the excess-profits tax, 
which was prepared by the staff of the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation at my request. 

In conclusion, I wish to emphasize 
that I am opposed to the extension of 
the excess-profits tax because the tax is 
a bad, vicious, and immoral tax. This 
is admitted to be true by the Secretary 
of the Treasury and other administra- 
tion spokesmen, In spite of this admis- 
sion, we are asked to extend the tax. 
This I could not do in equity and good 
conscience. 

I am opposed to the extension of the 
excess-profits tax because the tax is pre- 
venting growth and expansion of the 
economy, and thereby causing irrepa- 
sane damage to the welfare of the coun- 

ry. 

I am opposed to the extension of the 
excess-profits tax because the tax is 
harming small and new businesses and 
fostering monopoly by well-established 
companies with large and fat excess- 
profits credits. 

I am opposed to the extension of the 
excess-profits tax because such an ex- 
tension is contrary to our campaign 
pledge to reduce taxes. We cannot give 
tax relief by imposing new burdens 
which are not provided by law to apply 
after June 30, 1953. To extend a tax 
after its termination date as provided by 
law is to impose a new tax. We must 
provide tax relief and we must provide 
for it now. H. R. 1, giving individuals 
income tax relief for 1953, is now before 
you. 

I am opposed to the extension of the 
excess-profits tax because the Committee 
on Ways and Means by voluntary and 
spontaneous action went on record in its 
report on H. R. 1 against any extension. 

I am opposed to the extension of the 
excess-profits tax because of the over- 
whelming opposition to such an exten- 
sion expressed in the testimony of wit- 
nesses before our committee. These 
witnesses, who were from all sections of 
the country, expressed the voice of the 
people. We as representatives of the 
people must give heed to their protests, 

As much as I would like to go along 
with the administration, I cannot com- 
promise with right. My duty is clear. 
I must resist all efforts to continue the 
excess-profits tax beyond the termina- 
tion date now provided by law. 

DIGEST OF TESTIMONY PRESENTED BEFORE THE 
Ways AND Means CoMMITTEE RELATIVE TO 
THE PRESIDENT’S RECOMMENDATIONS To Ex- 
2 FOR 6 MONTHS THE EXxCess-PROFITS 

AX 
INTRODUCTION 

This digest summarizes the statements of 

individual witnesses appearing before the 


_ Ways and Means Committee during its hear- 
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ings on the President’s proposal to extend 
for 6 months the excess profits tax. Inas- 
much as this digest has been prepared prior 
to the publication of the complete hear- 
ings, some testimony may have been inad- 
vertently omitted. 

Hon. George M. Humphrey, Secretary of 
the Treasury: Urges the extension of the 
excess profits tax for 6 months through De- 
cember 31, 1953. Believes this is necessary 
in view of last January's budget filed for the 
fiscal year 1954 showing estimated receipts 
of $68.7 billion and expenditures of $78.6 
billion with a prospective deficit of $9.9 bil- 
lion. Believes that on July 1, 1953, when 
the excess profits tax expires there will be 
involved a loss of revenue of $2 billion in 
a full year and $800 million in fiscal 1954. 
The individual income tax rates are sched- 
uled for reduction beginning January 1 by 
amounts ranging from approximately 10 per- 
cent in the lower and middle brackets to 
between 1 percent and 2 percent in the high- 
est brackets. This will involve a loss of 63 
billion on a full year basis and 61.1 billion 
in fiscal 1954. On April 1, 1954, the normal 
corporate tax is to be reduced from 30 per- 
cent to 25 percent, with the surtax remain- 
ing at 22 percent. This will reduce the total 
regular rate on the bulk of corporate income 
from 52 percent to 47 percent. It will mean 
a loss of $2 billion in a full year operation 
with only a small loss in fiscal 1954. These 
reductions total approximately $8 billion 
for a full year operation and $2.1 billion for 
fiscal 1954, Believes that no immediate tax 
reduction can be safely made at this time. 
Further believes that there are many in- 
equities and hardships which occur from va- 
rious provisions of the several laws. On the 
basis of all these facts and taking into ac- 
count the need for maintaining military se- 
curity and economic security, it is believed 
that these recommendations should receive 
favorable consideration. 

Rowland R. Hughes, Assistant Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget: Urges the exten- 
sion of the excess-profits tax because of a 
number of adverse factors in the budget pic- 
ture scheduled to come to focus in the fiscal 
years 1954 and 1955. They are: (1) The 
peak of expenditures, (2) the revenue loss as 
a result of tax reduction already in the law, 
(3) the overestimate of receipts for fiscal 
1953 and 1954, and (4) the difficulty of ad- 
justing downward the expenditures for the 
huge buildup of contracts and commitments 
already on the books. 

Elisha Gray, president, Whirlpool Corp., 
St. Joseph, Mich.: Opposed to a 6 months’ 
extension of the excess-profits tax. It is be- 
lieved that under this tax there is not 
enough retained earnings to finance the in- 
creased volume of business without going 
heavily into debt. Working capital needed 
for expanded customer credit; for additional 
materials for production; for increased fac- 
tory production; and for extra operating cash 
is seriously curtailed by this tax. 

Walter Ditmar, president, Gray Manufac- 
turing Co., Connecticut: Opposed to a 6- 
month extension of the excess-profits tax. 
Believes that his corporation has been in- 
jured by the excess-profits tax. Cites that 
this tax has crippled initiative, prevented 
expansion, and prevented healthy competi- 
tion withother organizations in this indus- 
try. Believes that due to the excess-profits 
tax there has been no significant increase in 
the net profits after taxes although gross 
sales have increased by 165 percent. 

M. C. Eaton, president, Norwich Pharmacal 
Co.: Opposed to a 6-month extension of the 
excess-profits tax. Believes that this tax 
hampers the development of the domestic 
economy because it stymies the growth of an 
individual unit which could make great con- 
tribution to the economic and social welfare 
of the country. If excess-profits tax expires, 
companies subject to the tax will expand 
and thus create jobs and more taxable in- 
come. 
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Roy Richards, president, South Wire Co., 
Georgia: Opposed to a 6-month extension of 
the excess-profits tax. Believes that the 
excess-profits tax has prevented expansion 
of growth business and that the excess- 
profits tax is the reason that this company 
has overestimated its debt position. Be- 
lieves that due to having no base period they 
are paying percentagewise the highest tax 
in the industry. 

Frederick K. Daggett, president, Flexible 
Tubing Corp., Connecticut: Opposed to a 
6-month extension of the excess-profits 
tax, Believes that small-growth companies 
cannot grow without working capital, which 
under this tax is taken. 

Alfred Nelson, president, Superior Electric 
Co., Connecticut: Opposed to extension of 
the excess-profits tax. Believes that this tax 
is very seriously interfering with the growth 
of the company as well as jeopardizing the 
jobs of its present employees. Believes that 
the excess-profits tax is a strong deterrent ta 
plant modernization. 

Bradley Collins, individual investor: Op- 
posed to the 6-month extension of the ex- 
cess-profits tax. Believes that to continue 
such a tax will discourage investors in new 
and growing businesses. 

Herbert Laube, president, Remington 
Corp.: Opposed to the 6 months’ extension 
of the excess-profits tax. Recommends that 
new companies be encouraged to take ad- 
vantage of growth possibilities and that new 
companies be put on a more competitive 
basis with older companies by the complete 
elimination of the excess-profits tax. 

E. W. Kiefer, chairman of the board, Port 
Huron Sulphite & Paper Co., Michigan: Op- 
posed to the extension of the excess-profits 
tax. Believes that industry in order to main- 
tain growth and maintain modernization of 
equipment must have additional working 
capital now being taken by the excess-profits 
tax. 

John R. Wood, Jr., treasurer, Clark Equip- 
ment Co.: Opposed to the extension of the 
excess-profits tax. Believes that the excess- 
profits tax is a ball and chain tied only to the 
leg of those who are growing rapidly. Be- 
lieves that the excess-profits tax is a serious 
handicap to growth in that it forces cor- 
porations into extra debt. 

C. W. Gray-Lewis, treasurer, Lily-Tulip Cup 
Corp., New Jersey: Opposed to the extension 
of the excess-profits tax. Believes that this 
tax hinders necessiry growth. Believes that 
so long as the excess-profits tax remains on 
the books this company cannot retain enough 
earnings to expand normal business and new 
developments adequately. Further believes 
that this tax causes severe limitations on 
borrowing. i 

Douglas Peterson, Jr., president, Superior 
Manufacturing Co., North Carolina: Opposed 
to the extension of the excess-profits tax. 
Believes that as a result of this tax this com- 

is placed in a position whereby it ts 
impossible to pay a fair return on invested 
capital and still retain in the business those 
earnings which commonsense and good busi- 
ness judgment demand for survival. 

R. C. Roll, executive vice president, Betz 
Corp., Indiana: Opposed to the extension of 
the excess-profits tax. States that during 
the past year earnings were below normal. 
The major reason for the drop in profits in 
the past year is directly traceable to the 
excess-profits tax. Believes that this tax has 
curtailed earnings to such an extent that 
normal replacement of facilities could not be 
made, Believes that if the excess-profits tax 
is allowed to expire will be able to increase 
sales by 100 percent. 

Phil T. Sprague, president, Hays Corp., In- 
diana: Opposed to the excess-profits tax. Be- 
lieves that due to this tax this company is 
weaker financially. Prevents reinvestment 
of necessary profits in capital equipment. 
Also believes that the tax prohibits invest- 
ment in research and development work. 


Glen Miller, vice president-treasurer, Tow- 
Motor Corp., Ohio: Opposed to the extension 
of the excess§-profits tax on the ground that 
it. is inequitable and penalizes growth. 

Allen Hickox, president, Low's Reproduc- 
tion Service, Inc.: Opposed to the extension 
of the excess-profits tax law. Believes that 
this additional tax is a penalty on business 
for the crimes of efficiency, increasingly high- 
er wages, growth, employment, and acceler- 
ated circulation of dollars through increased 
sales. 

Thomas L. Amis, chairman, Young Amer- 
ican Business Conference: Opposed to the 
extension of the excess-profits tax, Believes 
that such a tax makes it impossible for small 
companies to survive on a competitive basis 
with larger and older competitors. Believes 
further that this tax has been demonstrated 
to be unnecessary and unworkable in in- 
creasing gross revenue for enough to Offset 
the irreparable damage it is doing to our 
economic machinery. 

William H. Moore, Packard-Bell Co.: Op- 
posed to the extension of the excess-profits 
tax on the ground that it is discriminatory 
and economically unsound. Believes, how- 
ever, that in the event such tax is extended 
retroactive relief should be granted to this 
company by allowing it to use as the basis 
of compu its tax credit the income for 
the period beginning July 1, 1950, and ending 
June 30, 1951. 

B. F. W. Heyer, president, Heyer Industries, 
New Jersey: Believes the excess-profits tax 
is inequitable; however feels that the pres- 
ent problem cannot be solved by letting the 
excess-profits tax die as provided by law un- 
less the revenue it produces is replaced. 
Proposes a simple amendment to the excess- 
profits tax which will immediately correct 
its inherent inequities. Amend the tax so 
that it will be applied only as a penalty tax 
for companies who do not require extra 
earnings for expansion and who do not 
actually use them for this purpose. This 
means this penalty tax of 30 percent will also 
apply against those excess earnings if they 
are distributed as dividends; for in that case 
the money is not needed for business ex- 
pansion. 

Raymond G. Pitt, president, Elcen Metal 
Products Co.: Opposed to the extension of 
the excess-profits tax. Believes that this 
tax has taken money urgently needed to pro- 
vide adequate plant facilities, equipment, 
and working capital. 

John K. Holbrook, secretary and counsel, 
Allied Control: Statement is a departure 
from the direct issue of whether the excess- 
profits tax should or should not be con- 
tmued. Recommends that this tax be 
amended where necessary to cure its inequi- 
ties or unfairness and that such amendment 
should be retroactive to the effective date of 
the act. 

J. C. Griffin, treasurer, International Reg- 
ister Co., Illinois: Opposed to the extension 
of the excess-profits tax. Believes that this 
tax has seriously restricted the supply of 
working capital. Believes that the excess- 


profits tax is a great destroyer of efficiency. 


Believes that this tax has resulted in many 
unsound and unnecessary programs under- 
taken by companies on the theory that the 
Government pays the lion’s share of the ex- 
pense. Believes further in the fact that this 
tendency to spend unduly makes the excess- 
profits tax inflationary imstead of defia- 
tionary. 

Thomas B. McCabe, Scott Paper Co.: Tes- 
tified in support of the President's proposed 
extension of the excess-profits tax. Believes 
that if the excess-profits tax is not extended 
now when cor earnings are on a high 
plateau other sources of tax revenue will be 
jeopardized 


& Metal Mills, Inc., Connecticut: Opposed to 
the extension of the excess-profits tax. Be- 
lieves there can be no argument for its re- 
enactment. The results of this tax have been 


John W. Douglas, president, Republic Foil 
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lost growth, lost competition, lost employ- 
ment, lost income, lost tax revenue, and lost 
opportunity to strengthen the national econ- 
omy. Believes that if Congress does not have 
faith in our economic future, it would be 
better to assure the $800 million revenue by 
a small temporary rise in the regular cor- 
porate tax rate in place of another crippling 
tax on a select segment of our economy. 

E. Bogue, president of Etc., Inc.: Opposed 
to the extension of the excess-profits tax. 
Considers that this tax prevents expansion 
of plant and equipment and has resulted in 
a very poor working capital position. 

J. L. Young, Young & Greenawalt Co.: 
Opposed to extension of excess-profits tax. 
Believes that it hinders normal expansion, 
is discriminatory, and prevents construction 
of necessary equipment. 

Robert C. Loudon, controller, Symington- 
Gould Corp.: Opposed to the extension of 
the excess profits tax law. Considers such a 
tax can never be equitable in spite of the best 
efforts of the committee to make it a fair 
law. Believes that whether or not the excess- 
profits tax is extended an inequity to the 
Symington-Gould Corp. be remedied by 
amending section 435 (g) (5) (B) and by 
amending section 535 (g) (6). 

Paul D. Seghers, the Federal Tax Forum, 
New York: Considers that the recommenda- 
tions as to whether the excess profits tax 
laws should be allowed to lapse on June 30 or 
should be extended for further period is not 
within their province. Submitted 16 recom- 
mended amendments which they believe 
necessary to correct injustices and inequities 
that exist in the excess profits tax law. 

J. B. Lanterman, controller, American Steel 
Foundries, Illinois: Opposed to the exten- 
sion of the excess-profits tax. Believes that 
the tax is not equitable, is not understand- 
able in its application, is difficult to adminis- 
ter, and that its effect upon our economic 
activities is undesirable. 

Claude W. Dudley, the Ohio Match Co.: 
Proposes an amendment to the excess profits 
tax law regardless of whether the measure 
is continued throughout the year or is dis- 
continued on June 30. Suggests that the law 
be amended to take care of the inequity 
with respect to the operation of the carry- 
back provision which affects this company 
and may affect any calendar year corporation, 
or any corporation operating on any basis 
other than a fiscal year ending June 30. 

George D. Bailey, certified public account- 
ant: Endorses the general principles of the 
President’s tax plan, particularly the prin- 
ciple of slowing up the elimination of the 
emergency taxes until greater progress has 
been made in balancing the budget. Agrees 
that the excess-profits tax is not a good tax. 

R. B. Nichols, president, the Torrington 
Co., Indiana: Opposes any extension of the 
excess-profits tax and requests correction of 
past inequities. Believes that this tax makes 
it impossible for many companies to retain 
enough earnings after paying their taxes to 
be in a sound cash position. Believes that 
a company should have more than 3 years 
within which to develop and promote its 
new product for purposes of qualifying for 
relief. Proposes amendment to section 443 
(a) of the Internal Revenue Code. This 
language is contained in H. R. 1982. 

Coates Lear, vice president, Overseas Na- 
tional Airways: Opposed-to the extension of 
the excess-profits tax. Believes it to be 
unfair and discriminatory and to have a 
disastrous effect on young and rapidly grow- 
ing industries and particularly on small 
companies such as Overseas whose very ex- 
istence is threatened by the extension of 
the excess-profits tax. 

Angus M. Taylor, Jr., Chemical Industrial 
Corp.: Opposes extension of the excess-profits 
tax. Believes that such a tax actually 
penalizes thrift and efficiency and hampers 
business expansion and that it works par- 
ticular hardships on successful small busi- 
nesses which must depend upon retained 
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earnings for growth. Believes that retained 
earnings under the excess-profits tax law are 
inadequate to finance the natural develop- 
ment of a corporation and that there is 
little incentive for new capital to risk the 
uncertainty of a new and growing business. 

Lee I. Park, chairman, tax section, Amer- 
ican Bar Association: The association has 
taken no position on the desirability of ex- 
tending the excess-profits tax beyond June 
30, 1953. The association believes, however, 
that the existing law is vitally defective in 
failing to provide an adequate general-re- 
lief provision. The assocation recommends 
that a new part V be added to subchapter 
D of chapter I of the Internal Revenue Code 
in order to provide relief in cases where ab- 
normalities and inequities are shown to exist 
in the law as it now stands. The associa- 
tion’s recommendations in draft form are 
essentially the same as H. R. 610 and relate 
solely to the determination of the normal 
base period earnings which are to be used 
as a basis for computing under presently 
prescribed rules the amount to be subtracted 
from the earnings of the taxable year for 
the purpose of ascertaining that part of 
the earnings of the taxable year which are 
considered to be excess-profits and to be 
subject to the excess-profits tax rates. 

F. A. LeSourd, counsel, Superior Portland 
Cement: Urges that there be coupled with 
any extension of the excess-profits tax or 
that there be adopted even though the tax 
not be extended provisions along the lines 
of H. R. 610 retroactively correcting the 
inequities in that tax. Believes that the 
effect of the excess-profits tax law is to give 
a bonanza to a wrongdoer and penalize his 
victim. Believes that to correct inequities 
in the tax laws and that such corrections 
would involve very little loss of revenue. 

R. G. Parkhurst, assistant treasurer, San- 
tay Corp., Illinois: Opposed to the exten- 
sion of the excess profits tax. Believes that 
such a tax removes all opportunity to con- 
tinue research in a vastly expanding indus- 
try because there is little or no money re- 
maining to put back into the business. 
Feels that the excess profits tax removes 
working capital which is so badly needed for 
expanding industries. 

J. Cameron Thomson, chairman, monetary 
and debt management, Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development: Supports the Presi- 
dent’s proposal for the extension of the ex- 
cess profits tax law to December 31, 1953. 
Believes that if there were any danger that 
the excess profits tax might go on and on 
their position would be different. 

Henry C. Fechtmeyer, comptroller, Ampco 
Metal, Inc.: Opposed to the extension of the 
excess profits tax law. Believes that this 
tax is highly discriminatory. Feels that it 
has led to basic inequities in a highly com- 
petitive business world which cannot be 
overcome by relief provisions however in- 
genious but only by its repeal or expira- 
tion. Believes that this tax is a poor rev- 
enue producer and that it produces admin- 
istrative and collection problems. Consid- 
ers that the law is expensive to administer 
directly and indirectly to the point of di- 
minishing returns. Further points out that 
the proposed extension would double the 
Government's contingent liability for re- 
fund under the carry-back provisions of the 
act. 

William L. Dolle, president, Lodge & Ship- 
ley Co.: Opposed to the extension of the 
excess profits tax. Believes that this law 
has a damaging effect on the national se- 
curity in that it retards the development of 
machine tool research, design, and produc- 
tion. 

William H. Powderly, Jr., tax accountant; 
appearing for W. H. Steffier, secretary- 
treasurer of the Robert Shaw-Fulton Con- 
trols Co., Pennsylvania: Opposed to the ex- 
tension of the excess profits tax law. Hind- 
ers needed expansion. “As a result of this 


cash stringency we were forced into the 
money markets in 1951 and 1952 and are 
again in the process of seeking capital which 
should have been provided in large part 
by earnings retained. The effect has been 
to stifle normal growth and ultimately to 
restrict tax revenues from corporations.” 

Stan Mueller, secretary-treasurer, Pacific 
Coast Engineering Co.: Opposed to the ex- 
tension of the excess profits tax. Believes 
that this tax offers no incentive for growth, 
reduces working capital, disrupts long-term 
planning, thereby adding to cost, stops plant 
expansion and has a bad moral effect on 
business. 

W. A. Williams, president, Dearborn Glass 
Co.: Opposed to the extension of the excess- 
profits tax. Agrees with other testimony that 
the excess-profits tax has a stifling effect on 
growing business and makes it extremely dif- 
ficult for a business to have adequate work- 
ing capital. 

Gene DeMambro, president, Lincoln Park 
Industries, Inc.: Opposed to the extension of 
the excess-profits tax. Believessthat the ex- 
cess-profits tax has impeded growth; has 
made it impossible to maintain a competitive 
position in the industry by purchasing mod- 
ern equipment; has made it impossible to 
replace depreciation accounts for old and ob- 
solete equipment; has increased debt in times 
of high industrial activity; has made it im- 
possible to pay dividends which are the life- 
blood of new equity capital; has siphoned off 
capital needed for expansion; and has created 
an attitude of frustration in management. 

George Deeb, Sr., Steel-Bronze Sealing 
Rings Co., Indiana: Opposed to the extension 
of the excess-profits tax. Considers that the 
excess-profits-tax law has forced him out of 
business. 

Henry B. Fernald, chairman of the tax com- 
mittee, American Mining Congress: Strongly 
urges that the excess-profits tax be repealed 
as of December 31, 1952, or at least be allowed 
to expire under existing law June 30, 1953. 
Believes that the excess-profits-tax law has 
an adverse impact on business affairs because 
of its many inequities. 

Norman Glenn, president, Sponsor Publi- 
cations, Inc.: Opposed to the extension of the 
excess-profits tax. Believes that it is dis- 
criminatory and unfair to new and growing 
corporations, particularly with respect to 
small businesses. 

Oscar H. Ahnberg, vice president, R. T. Col- 
lier Corp.: Opposed to the extension of the 
excess-profits tax. Believes that the excess- 
profits tax is unfair in that it strikes hardest 
at small business, at new business, and at any 
business that tries to grow. Believes that it 
is extremely hazardous to start a new busi- 
ness even though the potential returns are 
such that the investment is considered as 
venture capital under calculated risks. 

Dr. William H. Peterson, professor of eco- 
nomics, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn: 
Opposed to the extension of the excess-profits 
tax. Believes that the excess-profits tax is 
unscientific, that it is destructive, and that 
if it is bad 6 months from now it is bad now, 

Robert T. Sheen, president, Milton Roy 
Co., Pennsylvania: Opposed to the extension 
of the excess-profits tax. Considers it an 
antigrowth tax. Feels that it penalizes 
small-growth organizations. 

A. C. Kracklauer, president, Sparkler Man- 
ufacturing Co.: Opposed to the extension of 
the excess-profits tax. Believes that such a 
tax prevents the increasing of plant and 
equipment facilities. Prevents the building 
of reserves for expansion. Does not believe 
that it is the intention of the Government 
to deliberately stifie the natural growth of 
business through unjust and vicious legis- 
lation. 

Joseph B. Clay, president, Clay Equipment 
Corp., Iowa: Opposed to the extension of the 
excess-profits tax. Believes that the tax is 
“a penalty tax on progress.” Believes that 
the tax encourages wastefulness and extrav- 
agance, that it discourages efficiency, and 
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that it works a particular hardship on the 
business working the hardest. 

James F. Pinkney, general counsel, Amer- 
ican Trucking Association, Inc.: Opposed to 
the extension of the excess-profite-tax law. 
Feels that this tax is a serious impediment to 
the normal and healthy growth of industry 
and that the Treasury would profit more in 
the long run by its immediate removal. 

David T. Schultz, vice president-treasurer, 
Raytheon Manufacturing Co.: Opposed to 
the extension of the excess-profits-tax law. 
Believes that it is an extremely harsh law, 
that it stifles opportunity to compete for 
venture capital, and believes that the meas- 
ure is an unproductive tax. 

A. W. Kimball, executive vice president, 
the National Small-Business Men's Associa- 
tion: Opposed to the extension of the excess- 
profits tax. Believes that this tax is eco- 
nomically unsound and unethical. Suggests 
that if it is so important to the fiscal policy 
of the Government that $800 million of reve- 
nue be retained in receipts this year by im- 
posing the corporate income tax on the pres- 
ently untaxed earnings of savings and loan 
associations, cooperatives, mutual savings 
banks, credit unions, and other financial and 
commercial institutions which are now taxed 
very little or not at all, recommends the 
adoption of H. R. 1559, a measure designed to 
tax such earnings. Estimated that this 
would produce $800 million in new revenue. 

Richard L. Bowditch, president, Chamber 
of Commerce of United States: Opposes ex- 
tension of the excess profits tax. Believes 
that the end of the excess-profits tax will 
stimulate initiative and that it will release 
funds for expansion which are now held in 
abeyance. Its virtues as a revenue are qual- 
ified by excessive costs of assessment in com- 
pliance; it discourages incentive for pru- 
dent management; it encourages waste and 
inefficiency; and it penalizes the small and 
growing and the progressive companies as 
against those which are laggard or static. 

Fred Maytag, president, Maytag Co.: Op- 
posed to the extension of the excess-profits 
tax. Believes that this measure is a penalty 
tax and has no place in a sound fiscal pro- 
gram. This tax is particularly burdensome 
to small and growing companies. 

Clarence D. Laylin, appearing on behalf of 
the Ohio Chamber of Commerce, Columbus, 
Ohio: The Ohio Chamber of Commerce is 
opposed to the extension of the excess-profits 
tax. I am authorized to say that the Geor- 
gia State Chamber of Commerce, the Kansas 
State Chamber of Commerce, the West Vir- 
ginia State Chamber of Commerce, and the 
South Texas Chamber of Commerce concur 
in that position. 

John G. Mitchell, chairman, board of di- 
rectors, Sylvania Electric Products, Inc.: 
Opposed to the extension of the excess- 
profits tax. Believes that it is vicious, dis- 
criminatory, unfair, feeds inflation, fosters 
waste and inefficiency, and is stifling growth. 
The principal inequity of the excess-profits 
tax is that it subjects taxpayers in the same 
industry to widely differing degrees of tax- 
ation. In addition to recommendations that 
the excess profits tax not be extended, strong- 
ly urge that the excess-profits tax law be 
amended retroactively for all years to which 
applied so as to permit an acquiring cor- 
poration, such as Sylvania, to determine 
whether it is eligible for the benefits of the 
growth formula on the basis of its own ex- 
perience, both before and after the liquida- 
tion of subsidiaries. 

Robert Morris, Ferguson-Lander Box Co., 
Illinois: Opposed to the extension of the 
excess-profits tax. Believes that the tax is 
vicious, inequitable, and a penalty on thrift. 
Suggests that if the $800 million is so nec- 
essary, the Government could obtain it py 
raising the surtaxes 2 percent for the last 
6 months of 1953. 

Stanley Ruttenberg, director, department 
of education and research, Congress of In- 
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dustrial Organizations: Supports the exten- 
sion of the excess-profits tax. Believes that 
this measure should not carry a termination 
date but should be held on the statute books 
as long as needed. Believes that this need 
will continue beyond January 1, 1954. Be- 
lieves that the charges leveled against the 
excess-profits tax are not well-founded criti- 
cism. Believes that only large business pays 
this tax. 

William E. Stevens, certified public ac- 
countant, Blowing Rock Chair Co., North 
Carolina: Opposed to the extension of the 
excess-profits tax law. Believes that in the 
event that this measure is continued it 
should be amended to allow new corpora- 
tions a credit comparable to the earning ex- 
perience of older corporations and that such 
amendment should be made retroactive to 
allow new corporations to correct the injus- 
tices of past years. 

H. H. Roswell, publisher of the Police Ga- 
zette: Opposed to the extension of the excess- 
profits tax. Believes that this measure is a 
“hangman’s noose” around small firms. Be- 
lieves that this measure is depleting prac- 
tically all of earnings. Because of this tax, 
profits last year, after a full year’s operation, 
amounted to less than the cost of getting 
out one issue of our magazine. In the event 
this tax should be continued, inequitable re- 
lief provision should be made available. 

George C. Coleman, president, Birtchard 
Dairy, Inc.: Opposed to the extension of the 
excess-profits tax. Believes that if this 
measure continues most small businesses 
will have to either liquidate their assets and 
their companies or sell to a company for a 
minimum amount of whatever they can ask 
for the same. 

Robert Daine, president, the Teleregister 
Corp., New York: Opposed to the extension 
of the excess-profits tax. Believes that to 
levy this tax in any period other than out- 
right warfare cannot be defended on grounds 
other than those of sheer economic oppor- 
tunism. Recommends retroactive relief for 
net deficit corporations. 

John D. Biggers, chairman, Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Glass Co.: Supports the President’s pro- 
posal for extension of the excess-profits tax 
to December 31, 1953. “Even if the excess- 
profits tax were permitted to expire on June 
30 of this year its provisions, as you know, 
would be effective for the full calendar year 
of 1953. The only change would be a rate 
reduction from 30 percent to 15 percent. 
Those companies most severely affected, like 
our own company, are paying the 70 percent 
maximum and in such cases the actual reduc- 
tion would probably be only 9 percentage 
points instead of 15. All of the inequities 
and disadvantages of the excess-profits tax 
would be in effect for the full year.” 

Roger A. Yoder, secretary-treasurer; ap- 
pearing on behalf of the Detroit Steel Corp.: 
Opposed to any extension of the excess-prof- 
its tax. Believes that the psychological 
reaction to the expiration of this tax will 
provide a stimulus to business which will 
result in increased normal tax revenue which 
will overshadow the revenue temporarily lost 
by the expiration of the excess-profits tax. 
Should the committee and the Congress vote 
an extension of this tax, we firmly believe 
that there should be included in the statute 
a general relief provision to bring about a 
correction of some of the more gross in- 
equities which are embodied in the excess- 
profits tax as it presently exists. 

Ellsworth C. Alvord, Alvord & Alvord: Not 
in a position to express an opinion on exten- 
sion. Agrees, however, that the tax dis- 
criminates against small growth companies, 
is inflationary, discourages investment in 
business, taxes efficiency, subsidizes waste 
and poor management, discourages expan- 
sion, etc. 

S. R. Christopherson, president, S. S. Par- 
sons; chairman of the board of Smaller Busi- 
ness of America, Inc.: Opposed to the exten- 
sion of the excess-profits-tax law. Believes 


that this measure prevents small business 
from expanding. Prevents small business 
from replacing existing plant and equipment 
as it wears out. 

Edward W. Mathias, controller and assist- 
ant treasurer, Durez Plastics & Chemicals, 
Inc.: Opposed to the extension of the excess- 
profits-tax law. Opposition to the extension 
of the excess-profits tax does not contem- 
plate any reduction in the total amount of 
Federal taxes paid by corporations. It 
merely proposes a more equitable distribu- 
tion of Federal corporate income taxes by a 
nominal upward revision of the corporate 
income-tax rates. 

Joseph H. Detweiler, secretary and treas- 
urer, Argus Cameras, Inc.: Believes that the 
excess-profits tax is discriminatory and that 
it penalizes the efficiently managed growing 
companies. Suggests the best argument for 
its discontinuance is that the tax would not 
affect more than 12 percent of the corpora- 
tions with taxable income in 1950. 

C. G. Watson, president, Youngstown 
Welding & Engineering Co.: Opposed to the 
extension of the excess-profits tax on the 
ground that it is unjust, it penalizes ef- 
ficiency, know-how, and ingenuity. Points 
out that a small company is obliged to stay 
small because it is not allowed to retain suf- 
ficient money to keep up with its industry. 

John S. Williams, president, Williams & 
Marcus Co.: Opposed to the extension of the 
excess-profits tax. Believes that this meas- 
ure is unfair, unreasonable, and inequitable 
as it does not treat all taxpayers on the 
same impartial basis. In the event it be- 
comes necessary to collect larger revenues, 
suggest that it not be done through excess- 
profits taxes of the present kind but through 
renegotiation of Government contracts and 
subcontracts to recapture excessive profits 
and prevent war profiteering and through 
the use of higher base rates or broader tax 
rates which would affect all taxpayers alike. 

E. H. Mundy, treasurer, Sturgis Posture 
Chair Co.: Opposed to the extension of the 
excess-profits-tax law. Believes that Amer- 
ican business will actually return more tax 
dollars to the Treasury without this unfair 
tax. To allow this tax to remain law, even 
for a short time, will do serious damage to 
the future ability of American industry to 
expand and care for an increasing labor 
supply. 

F. C. Steffens, vice president, National 
Rejectors: Opposed to the extension of the 
excess-profits tax. Believes that if the ex- 
cess-profits tax had not been in effect they 
could have financed their whole expansion 
out of earnings, thereby creating more jobs. 

Robert A. Gilbert, National Security & 
Research Corp.: Opposed to the extension of 
the excess-profits-tax law. Believes that it 
is easier and cheaper to reduce the budget 
than it is to let excessive taxation drive the 
economy into a depression. 

Harry H. Enders, secretary and treasurer, 
Young & Rubicam, Inc.: Recommends that 
section 459 (d) of the Internal Revenue Code 
be amended to include in addition to tele- 
vision broadcasting companies “other tax- 
payers such as advertising agencies also en- 
gaged in the business of television broad- 
casting.” 

C. R. Evenson, president, Michigan Wheel 
Co.: Opposed to the extension of the excess- 
profits-tax law. Believes that its continu- 
ation will result in far more harm by pre- 
venting businesses from obtaining additional 
risk capital, preventing expansion and pre- 
venting further employment to the com- 
munities. 

Jennie H. Graves, president, Vogue Dolls, 
Inc.: Opposed to the extension of the excess- 
profits tax. Believes that it was not the 
intention of Congress to levy taxes which 
are inequitable, which destroy incentive and 
stifle new and growing enterprises. 

R. H. Giesecke, controller, McGraw Elec- 
tric Co.: Opposed to any extension of the 
excess-profits-tax law because there is no 
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possible degree of equity and because of its 
complexities and costly and confusing ad- 
ministrative problems, Feels that this meas- 
ure prevents expansion programs and fosters 
hesitancy on the part of prospective in- 
vestors. 

George J. Burger, vice president in charge, 
National Federation of Independent Busi- 
ness: Opposed to the extension of the excess- 
profits tax. Believes that this measure 
deters young and growing companies. 

L. S. Munroe, Jr., secretary-treasurer, Budd 
Cigar Co., Florida: Opposed to the extension 
of the excess-profits tax. Believes that in 
order to enlarge operations, increase em- 
ployment, thereby providing more Federal 
revenue, it is essential that a fair return on 
investment be realized. Working capital 
cannot be increased enough to allow for this 
normal expansion under the excess-profits 
tax. 

Thomas J. Potter, comptroller, Metal- 
Glass Products Co.: Opposed to the exten- 
sion of the excess-profits tax law. Believes 
that excess-profits tax promotes and en- 
courages inefficiency. Astronomical sums of 
the so-called 18-cent dollars are squandered 
each year on advertising, promotional 
schemes, giveaway expense account, redec- 
orations, and exclusive club dues. This 
wasteful attitude actually contributes to- 
ward the inflationary spiral. Believes that 
if this tax is extended to December 31, 1953, 
it could very well mean that the Govern- 
ment will be in a position of having to re- 
fund huge sums in a lean year when it can 
least afford an influx of refunds. 

Paul T. Dennison, president, Minnesota 
Rubber & Gasket Co.: Opposed to the ex- 
tension of the excess-profits tax law. Be- 
lieves that the tax discriminates against the 
small groups of businesses, that it penalizes 
initiative, and it is a failure as a revenue 
getter. 

G. L. Draffan, president, the Ohio Brass Co.: 
Opposed to the extension of the excess- 
profits tax. Believes that as presently 
enacted it does not and cannot accomplish 
its purpose. 

John S. Dawson, vice president, Bridge- 
port Brass Co.: Recommends an amendment 
which would eliminate 1950 from the for- 
mula. 

Walter Sandt, Smaller Bank Tax Confer- 
ence: Opposed to the extension of the ex- 
cess-profits tax law. Believes that it is not 
possible for small-business men to expand 
their working capital under this measure. 
In the event the measure should be extended, 
it should be amended retroactively to in- 
clude a provision permitting banks to in- 
clude their savings liabilities in the form of 
savings accounts, savings certificates, or 
whatever form as borrowed capital, for the 
purpose of computing their excess-profits- 
tax credit by the industry rate of return 
method. 

John B. Fetter, Fetter Co., Kentucky: Op- 
posed to the extension of the excess-profits 
tax. Believes that the law is unjust, inequi- 
table, and prevents the growth of business, 

Roland M. Bixler, president, J. B. T. In- 
strument Co.: Opposed to the extension of 
the excess-profits tax. Believes that this law 
throttles efforts to improve efficiency. Leads 
to wastefulness, reduces initiative, and stifies 
business expansion. 

Blakely Wilson, vice president, Plainville 
Electro Plating Co.: Opposed to the extension 
of the excess-profits tax law. Believes that 
the law prevents proper plant expansion, 
procuring of equipment, and building. 
Pointed out that if they cannot keep earn- 
ings, they cannot grow. 

John B. Poole, counsel for Television 
Broadcasters Tax Committee: Opposed to the 
extension of the excess-profits tax law. Be- 
lieves that it penalizes growth and develop- 
ment of new and small business enterprises, 
and for them it has caused the tax ceiling 
of 70 percent to be the effective rate. 
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Representative Krr Crarpy, Michigan: Op- 
posed to the extension of the excess-profits 
tax. Believes that it strikes “at the very 
heart, the very root of our system, because 
it skims off the money that would be required 
to create new jobs.” 

Brian Meade, secretary-treasurer, Marlin- 
Rockwell Corp.: Opposed to the extension of 
the excess-profits tax law, Believes that the 
expiration of the excess-profits tax would 
be a stimulant to business and that any loss 
in revenue could be partially offset by sav- 
ings in defense commitments. 

Richard W. Wortham, Jr., executive vice 
president, Southland Paper Mills, Inc.: Op- 
posed to the extension of the excess-profits 
tax law. Believes that it is an unjust form 
of taxation. In case revenue is required, it 
should be obtained by an equitable and just 
method of taxation, a small increase in the 
normal corporate tax rate for example. 

Lee A. Potter, Jr., president, Young Presi- 
dents Organization: Opposed to the exten- 
sion of the excess-profits-tax law. Believes 
that this tax encourages inefficient manage- 
ment, that it retards business incentive, and 
discriminates against small business, and 
particularly against growth business. 

R. Edward Mastin, president, LaFavorite 
Rubber Manufacturing Co.: Opposed to the 
extension of the excess-profits tax. Feels 
that under this measure sufficient working 
capital for new machinery and equipment 
ìs seriously curtailed. 

Russell W. Bolesky, secretary-treasurer, 
Therm-O-Disk, Inc.: Opposed to the exten- 
sion of the excess-profits tax. Believes that 
small and growing companies are not al- 
lowed to retain enough of their earnings for 
expansion and working capital under this 
measure, 

R. F. Lotz, comptroller, Virginia Smelting 
Co.: Opposed to the extension of the excess- 
profits tax. Recommends that if additional 
revenue is needed during the next 6 months 
or until the new tax law is written that 
temporary adjustments to the normal tax 
rate be made. 

Harry E. Sprogell, secretary, Perfect Foods, 
Inc.: Opposed to the extension of the excess- 
profits-tax law. The consequences of this 
tax have been to rob the company of cash 
which is necessary for operation. Further 
expansion under this law is entirely impos- 
sible. Capital has not been accumulated 
even to repay the price of the last expansion. 

Pranklin T. Sweet, vice president, the Di- 
Noc Co.: Opposed to the extension of the 
excess-profits-tax law. Believes that if the 
excess-profits-tax law is allowed to expire it 
will be an added incentive to business which 
will be returned to the Government in the 
form of taxes greatly in excess of the amount 
which they will receive as a result of the 
present law. \ 

Garrett Logan, board of directors, Franks 
Manufacturing Corp.: Opposed to the exten- 
sion of the excess-profits tax. Believes that 
a company with small financial resources 
requiring all the working capital it can get 
to finance its growth must not be burdened 
with the insurmountable barrier of this law. 

Edwin J. Putzell, Jr., secretary, Monsanto 
Chemical Co.: Opposed to the extension of 
the excess-profits tax law. In the event that 
the present law should be extended, a bill to 
amend it should include a provision to make 
available to corporate taxpayers a carryback 
of any unused excess-profits tax credit dur- 
ing the period immediately following ter- 
mination of such law. 

Edward D. Hollander, national director, 
Americans for Democratic Action: Supports 
the extension of the excess-profits tax be- 
yond June 30, 1953. Believes that this meas- 
ure does not suppress business initiative. 
Points out that the rate of investment in 
business plant and equipment has increased 
nearly 50 percent since this tax was imposed. 

Mark C. Jones, president, M. C. Jones Elec- 
tronics Co., Inc.: Opposed to the extension 
of the excess-profits tax law. Believes that 


this measure severely curtails modernization 
and expansion and prevents the accumula- 
tion of adequate working capital. 

Merle Yontz, president, Le Tourneau- 
Westinghouse Co.: Opposed to the extension 
of the excess-profits tax. Believes that the 
inequities and uncertainty of this measure 
is a heavy handicap on growing companies. 
Believes that such a tax does not provide the 
necessary capital for an expanding progres- 
sive company. 

Thomas E. Betner, Plastomatic Corp.: Op- 
posed to the extension of the excess-profits 
tax law. Believes that the present measure 
is a form of double taxation; does not pro- 
vide capital for expansion, and prevents the 
investment of new capital. 

Eugene Jalbert, treasurer, Judson Dunaway 
Corp.: Opposed to the extension of the ex- 
cess-profits tax, Believes that small com- 
panies are penalized at a time when growth 
is most needed. Believes that if the Govern- 
ment feels additional revenue is necessary it 
should be levied and collected on a basis 
that is fair to all. 

William A. Thompson, president, Tool 
Craft Products, Inc.: Opposed to the exten- 
sion of the excess-profits tax law. Believes 
that this tax prevents expansion and se- 
riously hinders the working capital posi- 
tion of small companies. 

A. Vander Meulen, vice president and treas- 
urer, United Specialties Co.: Opposed to the 
extension of the excess-profits tax law. Feels 
that the excess-profits tax has forced many 
small companies into long-term debts which 
jeopardize financial stability. Believes that 
no tax law which takes away from a grow- 
ing corporation the capital that it needs to 
grow on should be allowed to continue, 
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Nisei Tribute to Dillon S. Myer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 25, 1953 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
among the many distinguished services 
performed by Dillon S. Myer while he 
was connected with the Government was 
that of directing the War Relocation 
Authority program. 

Under this program, as many of us 
will recall, all persons of Japanese de- 
scent living on the Pacific coast, includ- 
ing thousands of American-born citi- 
zens and their families, were taken from 
their homes and moved inland, although 
no question had been raised as to their 
individual loyalty. 
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Mr. Myer directed the resettlement 
of these arbitrarily displaced persons. 
A man less just and honorable in the 
execution of this onerous task could have 
earned their enduring resentment. Mr. 
Myer, instead, won their friendship; and 
that friendship continues today. As 
evidence of this fact, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp an article by Mr. Mike 
Masaoka, Washington correspondent of 
the Pacific Citizen, official publication 
of the Japanese-American Citizens 
League, and published in a recent issue 
of that newspaper. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxconp, 
as follows: 

DILLON S. MYER 
(By Mike Masaoka) 

Changing political fortunes have forced 
Dillon S. Myer to resign as Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs. 

Mr. Myer, who was appointed by President 
Truman in April 1950 and confirmed by the 
Senate a month later, like other Presidential 
appointees, served at the pleasure of the 
Chief Executive. To oust him it was only 
necessary for President Eisenhower to accept 
the resignation which Mr. Myer filed auto- 
matically with the White House 3 years ago 
when he accepted the appointment. 

His removal caught most of Washington- 
dom by surprise, for, despite some criticisms 
against his stewardship of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, he is considered one of the 
top administrators in Government today. 
Moreover, he is known to be a personal friend 
of long standing of Milton S. Eisenhower, the 
President's younger brother. 

Thus, the changeover from Democratic to 
Republican administrations was able to ac- 
complish what congressional and other crit- 
ics for many years had been unable to do— 
cause the resignation of Dillon S. Myer before 
a job as he saw it was finished. 

In his 20 years of top-level service in 
Washington, he has been Assistant Chief of 
the Soil Conservation Service, Director of 
the War Relocation Authority, and Federal 
Public Housing Administrator, as well as 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

Of all his Jobs and the one for which he will 
probably be best remembered by all Ameri- 
cans is his directorship of the War Reloca- 
tion Authority. President Truman awarded 
him the Medal of Merit, the highest civilian 
honor which this Nation bestows upon a 
public servant, but to persons of Japanese 
ancestry in the United States he deserved 
much more, 

Because I was the national secretary of 
the JACL at the time, this observer prob- 
ably knows and appreciates better than most 
the difficult and yet magnificent job which 
Dillon S. Myer did as director of WRA or, 
more accurately as wartime director of our 
lives. 

His vision in determining such policies 
as returning the evacuees to normal com- 
munities outside the relocation centers and 
insisting upon the formation of the 442d 
Regimental Combat Team and the use of 
Nisei troops in every theater of war pro- 
vided the foundation for our present healthy 
status in these United States. 

His courage in fighting the racemongers 
of the west and answering bitter con- 
gressional attacks will long be remembered 
by all who believe in the American tradition. 

His administration which featured a 
humane and sympathetic approach to the 
multitudinous tasks of operating virtual 
city-camps in wilderness areas will not soon 
be forgotten by the hundred thousand 
evacuees whose existence he made the more 
livable because he understood, perhaps even 


better than most of his charges, the prob- 
lems of group relations. 

Dillon S. Myer had confidence in persons 
of Japanese ancestry at a time when rela- 
tively few Americans shared his faith. To- 
day, as persons of Japanese ancestry enjoy 
unprecedented goodwill and acceptance, we 
hope that we have justified that confidence, 
and that we will continue to justify that 
faith by and in our lives. 

There is much more that can be said in 
tribute to him, of course, but we will let 
the inspired editorial of Larry Tajiri in the 
“Pacific Citizen“ of May 25, 1946, sum up 
our feelings on the subject. 

“Visibly moved as he stood before an 
audience of 200 in the Hendrick Hudson 
room of the Roosevelt Hotel in New York 
City, Dillon S. Myer on May 22 accepted a 
scroll of honor from the Japanese American 
Citizens League for his magnificent three 
year record on behalf of 100,000 persons of 
Japanese descent who in 1942 were taken 
from their homes in the Pacific Coast States 
to the camps of the Army's WCCA and the 
War Relocation Authority. 

“Present in the audience were Americans 
representing a dozen phases of our national 
life. There were the Nisel and the Issei. 
There were representatives of the Army, civil- 
rights group, community leaders, religious 
figures, and Government persons. They were 
evidence of the many phases of activity of 
the WRA during its brief existence. 

“The man who held for 3 heartbreaking 
years our country’s toughest job could look 
back, as he faced his audience, upon the suc- 
cessful completion of a job most people said 
could not be done. He had resettled over 
100,000 persons, had taken them from their 
dreary habitations, given them new confi- 
dence, and sent them upon their separate 
ways into the whole land. 

“When Dillon Myer spoke, he praised the 
cooperation given him by the persons who 
were once evacuees who are now once again 
American citizens and residents. 

“But it was not, strictly speaking, their 
cooperation that the Japanese-Americans 
gave Dillon Myer. It was their confidence. 

“Of all the many tributes paid Dillon Myer 
the evening of May 22, this remained the 
greatest—that the men and women and the 
youth who had been his charges were the 
ones who paid the greatest and most heart- 
felt tribute to him. 

“Dillon Myer may never have said so, but 
in his actions he showed that he conceived 
of his job as a trust and not a job. In the 
multitudinous workings of this giant enter- 
prise that was the WRA there were many 
instances of inconvenience, of neglect, and 
of delay. There were many among the 
WRA's thousands of employees who did not 
share with their director the depth of feeling 
for the welfare of the evacuees. 

“But the total picture remains. The work 
of the War Relocation Authority was a good 
one. The work of its director, we know, was 
a work of love.“ 


The High Calling of Teachers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1953 

Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
you will find the attached article entitled 
“The High Calling of Teachers” a posi- 
tive approach to education. It is some- 
thing different from what has been com- 
ing too often from the United States 
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Office of Education, This is a new re- 
freshing breeze in the field of education 
and I am glad for it. 
The article follows: 
THE HIGH CALLING oF TEACHERS 
(By Ward W. Keesecker) 


The vital relationship of education to 
American freedom and national security has 
been the theme of writers, orators, educa- 
tors, and statesmen from the founding of 
the Republic. On this subject Daniel 
Webster gave us a basic political maxim in 
words of classic strength and clearness when 
he said: 

“The first object of a free people is the 
preservation of their liberty.” 

And Woodrow Wilson gave us the follow- 
ing unimpeachable educational and political 
philosophy: 

“Freedom and free institutions cannot 
long be maintained by any people who do not 
understand the nature of their own 
government.” 

High among the freedoms of the teaching 
profession is the freedom to imbue our youth 
with the ideals and principles of the Amer- 
ican system of government. This freedom is 
one which should be cherished and proudly 
assumed by every teacher in America. 
Clearly, this function is not only the right 
but also the legal duty of public teachers. 
Moreover, it constitutes a mission and a 
vital part of the high calling of the teaching 
profession and is basic to any positive pro- 
gram of American education adequate to the 
needs of our time. 

It is always the duty of teachers to in- 
culcate through education the ideals and 
principles of our liberty, just as in times of 
crisis we are expected to support them by 
military effort. Moreover, under the laws of 
most of the States, it is the teacher's legal 
duty to do so. Statutory provisions to this 
end represent the will of the people, and a 
teacher who fails to respect or discharge his 
legal responsibility in this field, therefore, 
fails in a fundamental principle of American 
citizenship. 

There has been some recent claim that 
American freedom includes the freedom of 
public teachers to propagate thoughts that 
are subversive or in derogation to our sys- 
tem of government. Such a claim in the 
name of academic freedom is without con- 
stitutional support. The Supreme Court of 
the United States in a recent New York case 
held that a State may disqualify persons of 
Communist affiliation from teaching in its 
public schools. In that connection the Su- 
preme Court of the United States sustained 
a New York statute providing that “mem- 
bership in any such [communistic] organi- 
zation * * * shall constitute prima facie 
evidence of disqualification for appointment 
to or retention in any office or position in 
the public schools of the State.” 

The freedom of teachers to teach the facts 
about other systems of government is not 
in question, and is not therefore a part of 
this discussion. 

FOUNDED A REPUBLIC TO RUN FOREVER 

The founders of this Government took par- 
ticular care that one thing should never 
happen in this country either by peaceful 
means or by revolutionary force, to wit: that 
monarchy, tyranny, dictatorship (commu- 
nistic or other) should never triumph in 
this country. The framers of the organic law 
of this country set this forth in clear and 
unmistakable manner in section 4 of article 
4 of the United States Constitution: “The 
United States shall guarantee to every State 
in this Union a Republican form of govern- 
ment.” 

One who follows the debates of the Con- 
stitutional Convention cannot escape the 
conclusion that it was avowed intention to 
establish a stable republic capable of perpet- 
uating itself. At no time did the debaters 
discuss a provision for the termination of 
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the government they sought to establish. 
The deliberations of that Convention clearly 
indicate that they intended to build a na- 
tion that should endure and to become some- 
thing more than merely an uncontrollable 
market place for the propagation of ideas 
subversive to our system of government. 
They had no intention of establishing a see- 
saw government subject to the whims and 
fancies of ambitious kings, dictators (com- 
munistic or other), or of planning other 
forms of totalitarian government which 
characterized the history of the Old World. 

The Founding Fathers who fought mon- 
archy in a terrible struggle had no intention 
of throwing away the prize of independence 
and freedom by providing a sanctuary and 
refuge for the hated and corrupt systems of 
monarchy of the Old World which might 
seek to be transplanted to America. 

These men of 1787 were fully aware of 
the evils of monarchy and dictatorship of 
the Old World, or totalitarian governments 
by any other name, or in the name of eco- 
nomic interests or security. They sought to 
prevent a monarchy, dictatorship, or totali- 
tarian government from ever obtaining a 
foothold or triumph in America. They not 
only presupposed the orthodoxy of a repub- 
lican form of government, as expressed in 
article IV of the Constitution, they also 
guaranteed its continuance by organic law, 
which in itself laid down the procedure by 
which it may be modified or amended. It 
may even be asserted with assurance that 
the men of 1787 never believed that the 
amending procedure set out in article V of 
the Constitution was a universal solvent 
which drained the substance of every other 
article and provision of the Constitution 
(other than the first amendment relating to 
freedom of thought). The men of 1787 
never contemplated that the amending proc- 
ess would be used to obliterate the distinc- 
tions between the constitutional govern- 
ment, which they were establishing, and the 
tyrannical and unstable governments then 
functioning or later to function in the Old 
World. 


NO INTENTION TO FOLLOW OLD WORLD 
EXAMPLES 


It may be asserted with assurance that 
the Founding Fathers intended to eliminate 
any possibility that we in America might 
take a course such as that demonstrated by 
the Italian and German people under their 
respective constitutions between the First 
and Second World Wars and thus surrender 
our freedom. In this connection it is im- 
portant to observe that after the failure of 
Hitler’s violent attempt to seize control in 
the 1923 putsch, he and his advisers con- 
‘cluded that the way to do away with the 
Republic in Germany was to use democracy— 
to assert democratic rights and principles to 
the extent of paralyzing constitutional pro- 
cedures and processes. Hitler then pro- 
ceeded on a philosophy of freedom for sub- 
versive ideas. He contended for opening the 
market places to ideas incongruous and de- 
bauching to the principles of a stable and 
free government. As a result of his organ- 
ized propaganda of fraud the people of Ger- 
many abandoned the Weimar Republic and 
lost their liberty; they surrendered their 
rights under the Weimar Republic. The 
story was the same when the people of Italy 
surrendered their freedom to Mussolini. 

There is absolutely nothing in the Consti- 
tution of the United States which requires 
that we follow the German or Italian ex- 
amples, nor that we follow the example of 
the overthrow of Czechoslovakia in 1948 by 
the Communists. Yet there are those in 
America who, in a vacuum of their own de- 
sign, contend for the freedom of subversive 
ideas. It is yet for those who contend for 
such freedom to propagate subversive ideas 
to show at what point the Governments of 
Germany, Italy, and Czechoslovakia might 
have prevented the undermining of their 


Governments. Those who contend in behalf 
of such a philosophy and who ignore clear 
and present danger are asking that sub- 
versive ideas be let alone until they become 
triupmphant. It is then too late to ques- 
tion these ideas or to arrest their progress. 

The opinion of Judge Learned Hand (183 
Fed. 2d 201) of August 1, 1950, blows as a 
healthy breeze of fresh, realistic air upon 
this matter. Judge Hand held that “a con- 
spiracy to organize the Communist Party 
of the United States as a group to teach and 
advocate the overthrow of United States 
Government by force and violence created 
such a clear and present danger as to justify 
the suppression of the danger by the statute 
forbidding advocating overthrow of govern- 
ment by force and that such statute as ap- 
plied to such conspiracy is not unconsti- 
tutional as abridging freedom of speech.” 

In view of Judge Hand’s opinion, it is fair 
to assume that there is nothing in the Con- 
stitution of the United States that requires 
that we suffer the experience and demise of 
our own Republic in a way similar to that 
of Germany, Italy, and Czechoslovakia and 
their Republics. 


RIGHTS OF PUPILS 


The heritage of every American youth in- 
cludes the right to a thorough understand- 
ing of the ideals and principles of American 
constitutional government so that he may 
become an intelligent, loyal, and devoted 
citizen. He should know the facts of his- 
tory—that our Federal and State Govern- 
ments have doubtless provided more human 
rights to more people and over a longer 
period of time than has any other system of 
government yet established. He should also 
know the verdict of history regarding other 
systems of government. 

It is of course vital that a pupil should 
have the freedom to learn and to be inquisi- 
tive about various forms and philosophies 
of government. That freedom, however, 
ought not to be construed and applied so as 
to deny or abridge the right of pupils to full 
benefit of history in the development of the 
principles of American liberty. On this sub- 
ject George Washington deemed it appropri- 
ate to say: 

“We ought to deprecate the hazard attend- 
ing ardent and susceptible minds from being 
too strongly and too early prepossessed in 
favor of other political systems before they 
are capable of appreciating their own.” 

State laws support the theory that a pupil 
in his immaturity and lack of understand- 
ing of history ought not to make a blind 
choice. He should have the benefit of ex- 
perienced and qualified teachers. If it is 
important to give information and guidance 
as to what a child should eat, so is it equally 
important to give him information and guid- 
ance with respect to governments in general 
in order that he may fully understand the 
facts of American liberty and Government. 


NO FREEDOM TO UNDERMINE AMERICAN FREEDOM 


There is no constitutional guaranty of 
freedom (academic or other) to destroy free- 
dom itself. There is no constitutional guar- 
anty of protection to individuals who seek 
to undermine the Constitution, who take ad- 
vantage of the first amendment of the Con- 
stitution guaranteeing freedom of speech 
only that they may be able to destroy the 
Constitution itself and the Republic which it 
established. Such a guaranty would be an 
absurdity. It would make a mockery of our 
oath of allegiance. It would violate the first 
principles of constitutional representative 
government. It would be inconsistent with 
a well ordered and stable society. Such a 
claim is founded on a negative reactionary 
idea outworn and bankrupt and old even 
im the days of ancient Rome. They who 
contend for freedom to undermine our con- 
stitutional Republic by propagation of ob- 
solete ideas and systems, which gave neither 
freedom nor security, close their eyes to the 
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great lessons of history. They would have 
us and our children repeat the fatal errors 
of other countries and peoples whose repub- 
lics have demised and whose freedom and 
security have vanished. 


LIBERALISM OF AMERICAN IDEALS 


The basic philosophy of our principles of 
freedom is liberal, positive, and dynamic. 
It was expressed in the Declaration of In- 
dependence by the Founding Fathers and 
runs as follows: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights, that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness— 
that to secure these rights, governments are 
instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned.” 

The principles of liberty, embodied in this 
statement and implemented by the Fed- 
eral and State Constitutions and their bills 
of rights enhance the dignity and liberty of 
the individual. They encourage a liberal 
and progressive education and political 
philosophy. These principles are neither 
outworn by time nor exhausted by use. 

Indoctrination: Education for the preser- 
vation of these American principles of free- 
dom is the antithesis of indoctrination as it 
exists under totalitarian governments. In- 
struction in these principles of freedom 
tends to keep the power in the hands of the 
people, which is the reverse of totalitarian- 
ism. Education concerning the ideals and 
fundamental principles of the constitutional 
system is an investment in liberty and se- 
curity. Education along this line tends to 
make dictatorship or totalitarianism im- 
possible from within, and thus safeguards 
freedom from government itself. Education 
for freedom under our principles of govern- 
ment insures freedom from state indoctri- 
nation as to any ideology of government 
except the ideology of American freedom it- 
self. 


H. R. 116 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1953 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
herewith include Senate Resolution 52 
of the 68th General Assembly of Illinois 
calling upon Congress to give prompt 
and favorable consideration to H. R. 116, 
prohibiting the importation or transpor- 
tation of fireworks in interstate or for- 
eign commerce into any State or political 
subdivision thereof wherein the sale of 
such fireworks is prohibited by law, other 
than in continuous interstate commerce 
or use for public display: 

Whereas the general assembly has just 
passed house bill No. 17, which tightens the 
Illinois fireworks law by prohibiting the sale 
or use of fireworks producing a visual effect 


as well as those producing an audible effect; 
and 

Whereas this law will be only partially ef- 
fective as long as the interstate shipment of 
fireworks is permitted; and 

Whereas MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH, Repre- 
sentative in Congress from the 13th District 
of Illinois, has introduced a bill prohibiting 
the importation or transportation of fire- 
works in interstate or foreign commerce into 
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any State or political subdivision thereof 
wherein the sale of such fireworks is pro- 
hibited by law, other than in continuous in- 
terstate commerce or use for public display; 
and 

Whereas this bill, H. R. 116, is now in the 
Judiciary Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives; and 

Whereas the enactment by Congress of this 
measure will greatly strengthen State fire- 
works legislation and will help protect the 
safety of thousands of citizens: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the 68th General 
Assembly of the State of Illinois, That we re- 
spectfully urge the Congress of the United 
States to give prompt and favorable consid- 
eration to H. R. 116, introduced by Represent- 
ative MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH, of Illinois; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the President of the United 
States Senate, to the Speaker of the United 
States House of Representatives, to the Hon- 
orable CHauncer W. ReEep, chairman of the 
House Judiciary Committee, and to each 
United States Senator and Congressman from 
the State of Illinois, by the secretary of 
state. 

Adopted by the senate, June 19, 1953. 

JOHN WX. CHAPMAN, 
President of the Senate, 
Epwarp H. ALEXANDER, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


What the American Merchant Marine 
Means to My Community 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 25, 1953 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, one 
of the victors in the 1953 national essay 
contest sponsored by the Propeller Clubs 
of the United States was Tim Goodrich, 
15-year-old student at the Clover Park 
High School, Tacoma, Wash, The essay 
is so informative that I ask unanimous 
consent to have it printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WHat THE AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 
MEANS TO My CoMMUNITY 
(By Tim Goodrich) 

The American merchant marine is Taco- 
ma's very existence. It brings us food and 
coffee, parts of machines that keep us warm 
or make our clothes or get us to the hos- 
pital where again machinery is used to save 
our lives, 

We ship lumber to Alaska, Europe, Hawall, 
Holland, Italy, and the Orient. We ship 
grain to Europe, Japan, South America, Af- 
rica, and Italy. Copper is shipped to France, 
Germany, Hawaii, Holland, India, Italy, and 
Australia. These countries also supply us 
with household goods from Alaska, glass and 
machinery from Europe, pineapples and su- 
gar from Hawaii, mahogany from the Orient, 
dates and hardware from Japan, and steel 
and steel products from France. 

Tacoma has a deep-water harbor and car- 
ries on much trade with the rest of the 
world. The merchant ships that come into 
the port of Tacoma not only attract various 
industries but also help keep the ones that 


are already here in business. They import 
raw materials and export the finished prod- 
uct. This saves the companies money, be- 
cause it is much more expensive to ship 
across the continent by rail. Some examples 
in our own community are the Stauffer 
Chemical Co., the Hooker Electrochemical 
Co., and the Pennsylvania Salt Manufac- 
turing Co. The Stauffer Chemical Co., for 
example, manufactures what is called super- 
phosphate which is used as a fertilizer. 
The phosphate rock is mined and ground in 
Idaho, It is then shipped by rail to Tacoma 
where it is combined with sulfuric acid, a 
byproduct of the Tacoma smelter. After 
this process it is put in sacks and sent by 
merchant ships to California, the east coast, 
and some to Alaska. 

When interviewing Mr. Woodruff, assistant 
manager of the port of Tacoma, I learned 
that the port authorities estimated that for 
every ton of imports and exports that passed 
over our docks $6.50 went to the community 
in the form of payrolls and profits. In 1951 
the sum of the tonnage represented about 
$98 per person in Tacoma and its suburbs. 

The coffee brokers, grocers, laundries, and 
bakeries all benefit by the merchant marine. 
When the ships come in they must stock up 
on groceries, coffee, and bakery goods. This 
is another way that the merchant marine 
helps my community. Also the laundries do 
a thriving business when the ships come in, 
washing the sailors’ clothing and bedding. 

In Tacoma there are 525 longshoremen 
representing 2,100 people, most of whom are 
entirely dependent on the merchant marine 
for welfare. 

The American merchant marine makes it 
possible to buy gasoline and oil at little 
more than the price that you have to pay 
for it in the place where it is refined. 

Some of our chief domestic exports are 
paper, chemicals, lumber, broom handles, and 
canned goods. These are shipped mostly to 
California, the east coast, and the Gulf of 
Mexico. The main domestic imports are 
steel, steel products, oil, gasoline, sulfur, salt, 
hardware products, paper, coffee, cotton, fur- 
niture, and machinery. All of these except 
the oil, gasoline, and cotton come from the 
east coast by American merchant ships. 

The American merchant marine, as well 
as the merchant marine of our neighbors 
across the seas, makes it possible for us to 
enjoy products produced in far away areas 
at prices we can afford. 

For example, all of our tin is imported, 
most of it coming from Malaya. For the 
first time in 2 years tin is free of United 
States Government control. On February 6 
tin was decontrolled by the National Produc- 
tion Authority. This new order means that 
now tin can be purchased by any user, in 
any quantity, for any purpose. It means 
that one of the world’s most important met- 
als is again freely available to American 
industry. 

Coffee is imported 100 percent. We import 
it from Europe, Central America, Mexico, and 
South America. In 1951 Tacoma imported 
over 951 tons of coffee. 

Copra, which is the dried meat of the coco- 
nut, is imported from the islands of the 
South Pacific, the principal source being the 
Philippine Islands. Soap manufacturers ex- 
tract the oll from the coconut to make high- 
grade soaps. In 1951 Tacoma imported 34,- 
000 tons of copra, 

There are many more commodities im- 
ported from foreign lands which make life 
healthier and happier for us, and which aid 
materially in keeping our commerce on a 
proper balance between imports and exports. 

Yes; the people of Tacoma, Pierce County, 
the State of Washington, even the people of 
the United States, owe a debt of gratitude to 
the American merchant marine for the im- 
portant role it plays in making ours the 
greatest country in the world. 
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Telegrams in Opposition to Excess-Profits 
Tax Pour In 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
each hour of the day brings a flood of 
telegrams oposing the extension of the 
excess-profits tax. These telegrams 
conte from all sections of the country. I 
am inserting as a part of my remarks a 
few samples of these messages: 


DUNKIRK, N. T., June 24, 1953. 
Congressman Dan REED, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

You are right all the way. Government 
is much larger than we can afford. The peo- 
ple and business need relief. Many bureaus 
and services can be eliminated and not 
greatly missed. I am proud of you. 

Dr. JoHN Foss, 


BENTON HARBOR, MICH., June 24 1953. 
Hon. DANIEL REED, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. O.: 
You are wonderful. I just hope when I 
am your age I have your courage of convic- 
tion and your strength to stand by it. Your 
position will be proven right by future 
events. We're right behind you. 
ELISHA GRAY, 
President, Whirlpool Corp. 


BELLE Harsor, N. Y., June 24, 1953. 
Representative DANIEL REED, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Thank God there is someone in Washing- 
ton with guts to stand up against President 
Eisenhower, Representative MARTIN, and 
many others who would like to extend the 
obnoxious excess-profits tax for another 6 
months regardless of the promises made last 
election. From the Federal Government 
down to the smallest city in this country 
it has been the habit that once a tax is 
loaded on the backs of the people the powers 
that be are reluctant to take the taxes off. 
The Democrats did it for 20 years and now 
this administration is trying to follow in 
their footsteps. The people are sick and tired 
of these tactics and owe you a vote of thanks 
and their gratitude for your courageous 
stand in this matter. I hope you licked 
them all. 

Very sincerely, 
Davin WEINSTOCK, 
Raybond Theaters. 
New Tonk CITY. 


Curcaco, ILL., June 24, 1953. 
Hon. DANIEL REED, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I sincerely hope you are able to maintain 
your stand. As the president of a metal in- 
dustry in the Middle West employing fewer 
than 500, I can tell you for darn sure that 
the excess-profits-tax law is preposterous. 
All this business of mixing up patriotism 
with the excess-profits tax is absolute non- 
sense. If we have to get more money out 
of corporations, which we shouldn’t raise 
once the tax base is earned, who worries 
about earning any more? It encourages 
extra book-expense deductions, outright tax 
avoided, and dangerous extravagance. You 
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have got to start encouraging thrift in cor- 
porate management somewhere along the 
line, because we are certainly going to need 
efficient corporations with high earnings so 
we will have some corporate income to tax. 
Too many businessmen themselves have ac- 
ceded to the patriotic appeal or to the pre- 
posterous notion that our fiscal policy will 
stand or fall on a mere matter of 800 million. 
The proposition is to free the tax across the 
board. There is nothing sacred about the 
52 percent. Make it 55 percent, or what you 
will, but let's have it all the same. I don't 
know just where a tax becomes oppressive 
and confiscatory, inviting waste and extrava- 
gance, but I know for sure you reach it at 
the 82-percent level. Show me the business 
manager who will knock himself out to do 
his “patriotic duty“ and make an extra hun- 
dred just to give 82 back to the Government. 
This kind of taxation is a notorious cor- 
rupter of business morals and judgment. 
Little outfits with excess profits make me 
feel the worst of all because this is really 
ridiculous. There are certainly more poor 
stockholders of larger corporations suffering 
from this oppressive tax than the small cor- 
poration that is typically owner managed or 
family controlled. All this ought to be plain 
enough for anyone to see, and just why it 
is not apparent to our administration is one 
of the blank spots in my reasoning. 
ELLWOOD G. PETERSON, 
President, Hannifin Corp. 


— 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 24, 1953. 
Hon. DANIEL A. REED, 

Chairman, Committee on Ways and 
Means, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Our small corporation, like thousands of 
others, is depending on you to maintain 
your magnificent stand against any contin- 
uance of the excess-profits tax. The politi- 
cally expedient desires of the President and 
the Treasury Department will not only fur- 
ther stifle young business but will also reduce 
the ultimate amount of income the Govern- 
ment would otherwise derive from the ex- 
pansion that will take place after the ter- 
mination of this unfair law. Be steadfast 
and prevent the administration from making 
a terrible mistake. 

THE CHEMICAL & INDUSTRIAL 
Corp., 
ANGus. M. TAYLOR, Jr. 


HINGHAM, Mass., June 24, 1953. 
Representative DANIEL REED, 

Chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C.: 

The excess-profits tax is an economically 
unsound and thoroughly bad tax; it is espe- 
cially injurious to small business destroying 
initiative and preventing normal growth. 
It is being used as the prop for still another 
round of wage increases, the continuation of 
which will bring on financial disaster. As a 
lifetime Republican voter I call on you to 
kill any legislation which would prolong it. 

ROBERT C. RHOADES. 


BUFFALO, N. V., June 24, 1953. 
Congressman DANIEL REED, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Congratulations on your fight for tax 
reduction. May your valiant forces be vic- 
torious. 
JOHN SZCZEPANIAK, 


Worcester, Mass., June 25, 1953. 
Hon. DANIEL REED, 
House of Representatives: 

I commend you and your committee for 
your action on excess-profits extension. I 
hope -that you will be successful in your 
patriotic efforts. 

W. Emory WARDWELL. 


BILL TNS, MONT., June 24, 1953. 
DANIEL A. REED, 
Representative from New York: 
Hold the life, nothing will help the country 
more than abolishing the excess-profit tax. 
H. H. MCINTYRE. 


FLORAL Park, N. Y., June 24, 1953. 
Representative DANIEL REED, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Hearty congratulations on your hard-won 
battle over EPT. All sound Republicans have 
backed your fight consistently. 
G. G. YULE. 


— 


WILMINGTON, DEL., June 24, 1953. 
Hon. DANIEL A. REED, 

Chairman, Ways and Means Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Hold the line on tax matter. You are 
completely right from every point of view. 
Regards. 

EDMOND E. LINCOLN. 


San FRANCISCO, CALIF., June 24, 1953. 
Representative DANIEL A. REED, 
Chairman of House Ways and Means 
Committee, Washington, D. C.: 

I wish to express my appreciation for your 
courageous stand against extension of the 
excise-profits tax. I am pleased that our 
Government has men who consider elim- 
ination of an unfair discriminatory tax on 
efficiency and progressiveness above polit- 
ical expediency. 

Paul. J. Voss. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., June 24, 1953. 
Representative DANIEL A. REED, 
United States Congress, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Million of economy-minded Americans are 
watching your brave fight to kill the excess- 
profits-tax extension bill. A start must be 
made somewhere. Some brave soul should 
force Congress Members to listen as speeches 
of administration leaders published in the 
months preceding the Presidential election 
are read which cite the ten to twenty billions 
of dollars Republicans insisted could be 
lopped off the budget. There is no end to 
the wonderful projects humane and political 
that can be enacted with the use of Govern- 
ment money. That is why Federal spending 
must be treated in a different light than that 
of individual business houses. Government 
spending can be curbed only through use of 
the principle of fitting the suit with the 
amount and quality of cloth available. 

SAMUEL Mazxss. 
Warsaw, IND., June 25, 1953. 
DANIEL A. REED, 
House of Representatives: 

The excess-profits-tax law should be ter- 
minated. Your efforts toward this end 
should be continued. 

T. A. DANIELSON, 


New England Shoe and Leather 
Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1953 
Mr. LANE, Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Daily 
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Evening Item, Lynn, Mass., Tuesday, 
June 23, 1953: 


SHOEs FoR CHILDREN 


The New England Shoe and Leather Asso- 
ciation has just come up with an interesting 
study of future population trends as an aid 
in planning for future operations in the shoe 
industry. 

The association finds, in its nationwide 
survey, that the total population of the coun- 
try should increase 12 percent from 1950 to 
1960. The increase for the decade from 1940 
to 1950 was 15 percent. In other words, our 
population is still increasing in total num- 
bers but the rate of increase is diminishing, 

The survey broke down the population in- 
crease into age groups, There is a drop of 
21 percent forecast in the age group under 
5 years. This should be significant to manu- 
facturers of infants’ and babies“ shoes. The 
next 3 age groups, 5 to 9, 10 to 15, and 15 to 
19 years, all show a substantial increase in 
the forecast. The association calis special 
attention to the 10-14-year age group when 
the increase is expected to be 64 percent. 

New England's share of the Nation's total 
footwear production has remained relatively 
constant for the past 25 years—at approxi- 
mately one-third of the national total. 

The region is strong in production of wom- 
en's shoes, accounting for 43 percent of the 
national total in 1951 and 44 percent in 1952, 
as well as in men's shoes, which accounted 
for 36 and 37 percent in each of these years. 

However, New England's share of footwear 
production for the younger age groups stiil 
remains low. In 1952, the region produced 
17 percent of the Nation’s youths’ and boys’ 
shoes, 16 percent of misses’, 15 percent of 
children's, 16 percent of infants’, and 14 per- 
cent of babies’ shoes. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that New England can benefit substan- 
tially by the increase in these younger age 
groups only if manufacturers go into this 
field more aggressively than they have in the 
past 5 years. 

These figures should warrant careful study 
by farsighted Lynn shoe manufacturers. 


Baltic Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or l 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1953 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I include herewith four more 
letters which I have received in support 
of House Resolution 231 which provides 
for the creation of a special select com- 
mittee to investigate the Communist 
seizure of the Baltic nations of Lithu- 
ania, Latvia, and Estonia: 

WORCESTER, Mass., June 6, 1953. 
Hon. CHARLES J. KERSTEN, 
United States House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I would like to express my ap- 
preciation to you for your accomplishments 
in unmasking the unjust acts of the Union 


of Soviet Socialist Republics against the 
Baltic nations. 

Your historic resolution has given me and 
many others great joy and new hope, since 
its objective is to bring out the truth about 
the occuymtion of Lithuania, Latvia, and Es- 
tonia, and defend their independences. 

In creating that bill, you have earned the 
deepest gratitude of the Lithuanian people, 
and you may rest assured that we will for- 
ever remain grateful to you. 

Very respectfully yours, 
JOSEPH RAUKTYS. 
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Latvian ASSOCIATION or GRAND RAPIDS, 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., June 14, 1953. 
Mr. CHARLES J. KERSTEN, 
Fifith District, Wisconsin, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Today, on the 14th day of June 
1053, we, the undersigned came together to 
remember the victims of the first Soviet mass 
deportation from the Baltic States to Siberia. 
It was the 14th day of June 1941, when the 
Soviets in most brutal way deported the first 
100,000 innocent people to Siberia. We pray 
God for them, may the divine guidance be 
with them. At the same time we remind the 
whole free world what communism means 
and how today it is threatening the whole 
world. 

With the deepest thankfulness we are read- 
ing your resolutions, 76 from March 6, 1953, 
and 231 from May 7, 1953, which you have 
submitted to the Congress of the United 
States of America. We thank you very 
much not only in our names, but also in the 
names of those who can’t speak today for 
themselves, who are dying in forced labor 
camps in Siberia or somewhere behind the 
Iron Curtain. We fully support your above- 
mentioned motions, We pray God for you, 
may the Heavenly Father bless you and your 
work. We remain hoping that Congress will 
pass the resolutions. 

— (Signed by 115 persons.) 


EUROPEAN CENTRE FOR 
LATVIAN FREEDOM, 
London, W. 2, June 4, 1953. 
Hon. CHARLES J. KERSTEN, 
Member of House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. O. 

Dear MR. KERSTEN: In the name of the 
European Centre for Latvian Freedom, a roof 
association representing all the elected Lat- 
vian national organizations in the countries 
of free Europe and Latvian political parties, 
we beg you to accept our sincerest grati- 
tude for your generous and noble initiative 
in submitting to the House of Representa- 
tives the resolution House Resolution 231, 
creating a select committee to conduct an 
investigation and study of the elections 
which were held in Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia in 1940, and other circumstances 
which led to the incorporation of those coun- 
tries into the Soviet Union. 

We attach for your kind information a 
copy of the letter which we have addressed 
also to the chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Rules. From this letter you will see 
that we are firmly convinced that the 2 mil- 
lion Latvian citizens at present oppressed 
and enslaved by the Soviet regime in their 
homeland and concentration camps, would 
all give their signatures under our petition 
most unreservedly if such freedom of action 
were possible to them. 

Yours respectfully, 

A. ALKSNITIs, 
Chairman. 

ESTONIAN WORLD COUNCIL, 
New York, N. Y., May 13, 1953. 

The Honorable CHARLES J. KERSTEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sm: This recently formed council, repre- 
senting about 90 percent of the Estonians 
in the free world, would like to express its 
gratitude to you for your consequent firm 
stand against communism and for the rights 
of the enslaved east European countries, 
especially Estonia. We have learned of the 
House Resolution 231, introduced by you 
on May 7, 1953. Needless to say, we are 
ready to give you any support necessary and 
provide any evidence available on the seizure 
of Estonia by the Soviet Union in 1940, par- 
ticularly on the fraudulent elections pre- 
ceding the annexation of our country to the 
U. S. S. R. 

Respectfully, 
JUHAN VASAR, 
Chairman., 


Suppressed Report Favors Hells Canyon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 25, 1953 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent. to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an exclu- 
sive article entitled “Suppressed Report 
Favors Hells Canyon,” published in the 
Wenatchee Daily World, of Wenatchee, 
Wash,, on June 8, 1953. 

At the time when the article was first 
brought to my attention, I refrained 
from asking that it be included in the 
Recor, in the belief that the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, to which it was 
addressed on February 25, 1953, would 
make the report public, now that the 
salient facts and conclusions in it had 
been revealed through the enterprise of 
the Wenatchee Daily World. 

The report referred to in the article 
was prepared by John S. Cotton, con- 
sulting engineer, of San Anselmo, Calif., 
a former chief engineer of the Federal 
Power Commission. Although, as pre- 
viously stated, the report was transmit- 
ted to the Department early in the year, 
the Department had not seen fit to re- 
lease it. 

Subsequent to publication by the We- 
natchee World of its significant “exclu- 
sive,” it has been revealed that not 1 
report, but 4 reports bearing on hy- 
droelectric development in the Hells 
Canyon area of the Lower Snake River, 
have been submitted to the Department 
of the Interior during the current year, 
and that none of them have as yet been 
made available to the press or to the 
public generally. In fact, when a re- 
quest was made to the Secretary of the 
Interior that this be done, Department 
officials stated that the reports were be- 
ing transmitted to the Federal Power 
Commission. The Commission advises 
me that the reports have not yet been 
physically received there, and they cer- 
tainly have not as yet been cfficially re- 
leased and made public by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

No matters of security are involved. 
So, in order to augment public knowl- 
edge of engineering studies in connec- 
tion with the Hells Canyon controversy, 
I am taking this means of bringing the 
article above referred to the attention 
of readers of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Wenatchee Daily World of June 
8, 1953] 
SUPPRESSED REPORT Favors HELLS CANYON 

A 91-page Government engineering report 
favoring the Hells Canyon multiple-purpose 
project for developing the Snake River, came 
to light for the first time today in Wenat- 
chee. It was discovered here today that the 
report has been suppressed from the public 
by the Department of Interior since its 
transmittal on February 25, 1953. 

It was prepared by John S. Cotton, one 
of America’s most eminent hydroelectric en- 
gineers, at the request and expense of the 
Federal Government. 
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“The Hells Canyon multi-purpose project 
plan is, from all points of view, superior to 
the schemes proposed by the Idaho Power 
Co. * + the construction of the Federal 
project would provide nearly 600,000 addi- 
tional low-cost firm kilowatts which other- 
wise would be lost to the region forever,” 
the report said. 

The Cotton report is the only complete 
engineering study of the relative benefits of 
the public versus private plans for the de- 
velopment of the resources of the mid-Snake 
River on the Oregon-Idaho border. It was 
made on behalf of the United States Depart- 
ment of Interior and submitted through the 
Bonneville Administration in a letter of 
transmittal dated February 25, over 3 months 
ago. 

John S. Cotton, internationally famous as 
a consulting hydroelectric engineer, was 
Chief Engineer of the Federal Power Com- 
mission for 8 years in Washington, D. C. 
He is now in private practice in San Anselmo, 
Calif., and was employed by the Government 
under an agreement dated October 20, 1952, 
to make a complete study of this matter. 

The basic conclusions of the Cotton re- 
port are: 

1. “The 5-plant scheme proposed by the 
ene Power Co. is not economically feas- 

e” 

2. “The 3-plant scheme of development 
proposed by the Idaho Power Co. is not 
economically feasible, but is much more 
attractive than the 5-project scheme. It 
is much less desirable from an economic 
standpoint than the Hells Canyon multiple- 
purpose scheme proposed by the Bureau of 
Reclamation.” 

3. “The Hells Canyon multiple-purpose 
scheme proposed by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion is economically feasible, completely de- 
velops the power resources, and is the most 
attractive from all points of view. The con- 
struction of this scheme would provide some 
600,000 additional low cost firm kilowatts 
which otherwise would be lost forever. Fur- 
thermore, there are very substantial indi- 
rect and intangible benefits which would 
be realized, but cannot be evaluated in 
monetary terms. This scheme, as proposed, 
represents high design standards.” 

The report exhaustively analyzes addi- 
tional projects on the lower Snake and 
Clearwater Rivers, and finds that none are 
at present possible of construction in the 
foreseeable future. 

Secretary of Interior McKay and Under- 
secretary Tudor have both suggested Moun- 
tain Sheep, Nez Perce, or Kooskia sites as 
alternates to the multiple-purpose Helis 
Canyon. In sharp contrast, the Cotton re- 
port does not mention the Mountain Sheep 
site in the light of even a remote possibility. 
It states that the Nez Perce site is in con- 
flict with the upstream salmon run, and that 
the Kooskia is opposed by the citizens in the 
towns in the valley there and by Indian 
tribes. Construction of the Kooskia would 
also necessitate relocation of 183 miles of 
State highway and a branch of the Camas 
Prairie Railroad. 

The Cotton report estimates the cost of 
Hells Canyon firm power at $19.09 per kilo- 
watt-year, as against $41.07 per kilowatt-year 
for the Idaho Power Co, 3-plant scheme. 
This takes into consideration that the re- 
port also revised the power company’s cost 
estimates substantially upward from those 
the company now has before the Federal 
Power Commission in their request to build 
the Oxbow project. 

The report states, “If the 3-plant scheme 
is constructed, the Federal Hells Canyon 
multiple-purpose project could not be con- 
structed and 575,600 kilowatts of low cost 
salable firm power would be lost to the 
Northwest region forever. The annual loss 
to the region is then $20.33 x 575,600 kilo- 
watts or $11,701,900. 
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“If the 5 run-of-river plants are con- 
structed, the Federal Hells Canyon multiple- 
purpose project could not be constructed, 
and 787,000 kilowatts of low cost salable firm 
power would be lost forever in the North- 
west region. The annual loss to the region 
is then 787,900 kilowatts x $20.33 per kilo- 
watt-year or $16,018,000. 

“This permanent loss is taken into account 
on the basis that one of the proposed 
schemes will be construted in the near fu- 
ture. It might be argued that possible fu- 
ture upstream developments would provide 
storage for the five-project scheme equiva- 
lent to the Federal Hells Canyon multiple- 
purpose scheme. However, any future up- 
stream storage would also benefit the Fed- 
eral Hells Canyon scheme in the way of ad- 
ditional power production, flood control, etc. 
Any increase in power production or of other 
benefits in the five-project scheme or Fed- 
eral Hells Canyon scheme due to upstream 
storage is solely a credit to the upstream 
storage. It follows that any indicated re- 
duction in power capability or of other bene- 
fits in a proposed scheme may be considered 
as-a permanent loss to the Pacific Northwest 
region as far as comparison of the Federal 
Hells Canyon scheme and the five-project 
scheme is concerned. This also applies to 
the proposed three-project scheme of de- 
velopment.” 


Confederate Decoration Day, June 3, 
: 1953 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1953 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I am including an 
address delivered by Hon. John W. Ap- 
person, a very distinguished lawyer of 
Memphis, Tenn., on June 3, observed as 
Confederate Decoration Day in Tennes- 
see, at Elmwood Cemetery in Memphis. 
Tribute was paid not only to our Con- 
federate dead but the birth of Jefferson 
Davis, the first and only President of 
the Confederacy, was commemorated. 
The address follows: 


We have come here today for a twofold 
purpose. To pay tribute to our Confederate 
dead and to commemorate the birthday of 
Jefferson Davis, the first and only President 
of the Confederacy. 

For many years there was only one day 
to observe in honor of soldiers killed in our 
wars. That was called Decoration Day. 
Prior to 1868 the graves of soldiers killed 
in the Civil War were decorated with flowers 
each year. In 1863 the women of Colum- 
bus, Miss., laid flowers on the graves of 
both Union and Confederate dead. On 
April 26, 1865, soldiers graves in Vicksburg, 
Miss., were decorated. 

As time has gone on in most of the States 
and in the armed services May 30 each year 
is proclaimed Memorial Day, and tribute 
is paid to our soldier dead. 

In Tennessee by act of our general as- 
sembly of 1903, June 3, Jefferson Davis’ 
birthday, has been declared to be Confed- 
erate Decoration Day. The same day is ob- 
served in Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, South Caro- 
lina, Texas, and Virginia. 


Jefferson Davis was born June 3, 1808, and 
died December 6, 1889, living to be over 81 
years of age. He was born at Fairview, in 
Todd County, Ky., the 10th child of Samuel 
and Jane Cook Davis. On September 1, 1824, 
Davis entered West Point, graduating 4 years 
later as a second lieutenant in the United 
States Army. Both General Johnston and 
General Lee were southerners in West Point 
with Davis. Davis first married Sarah Tay- 
lor, daughter of Col. Zachary Taylor, in 1835, 
She died 3 months later of malaria. He re- 
signed from the Army in 1835 and went to 
live in Mississippi. He was elected to Con- 
gress in 1845. He participated in the Mexican 
War, distinguishing himself at Monterey and 
Buena Vista. In 1847 he became a United 
States Senator. He ran for governor of Mis- 
sissippi but was defeated. President Pierce 
appointed Davis Secretary of War. After 4 
years in that post he again became a Member 
of the United States Senate in 1857. When 
Mississippi seceded from the Union Davis 
resigned from the Senate January 21, 1861, 
and was commissioned a major general in 
the Mississippi forces. Later he was elected 
President of the Confederate States, being 
inaugurated February 22, 1862. He organized 
the resources of the South for war, and his 
wise selection of commanders led to a series 
of early victories. 

After Lee's surrender Davis tried to reach 
Mississippi, but was captured near Irwins- 
ville, Ga. He was indicted for treason and 
imprisoned at Fortress Monroe, Va., being 
released in 1868. He died in New Orleans 
December 6, 1889. 

His imprisonment and his cruel treatment 
while there is said to have been one of the 
black marks in the history of the United 
States. Never was he tried for treason. It is 
the opinion of many sound lawyers that no 
case of treason could have been proven 
against him. 

As you all know, Jefferson Davis lived in 
Memphis many years. While here, his sec- 
ond wife was a close friend of my grand- 
mother, Margaret Apperson. I have with me 
a canceled check given by Jefferson Davis to 
my grandmother, dated May 9, 1873, drawn 
on the Union & Planters Bank of Memphis. 

While Davis was in prison and when many 
northern Senators were dragging the de- 
fenseless Davis over the coals and heaping 
abuse on him, one of the greatest pieces of 
repartee said to have ever been spoken in 
the United States Senate was delivered by 
Mississippi's famous Senator L. Q. C. Lamar. 
He said: 

“While Prometheus lay bound to the rock, 
‘twas not the nobler beasts of the field such 
as the lion or the tiger, but ‘twas the car- 
rion crow which dug its talons into his 
vitals.” 

It is not out of place on this day to also 
pay tribute to the wizard of the saddle, the 
immortal Nathan Bedford Forrest, and one 
good way to do it on this particular occasion 
is to bring Jefferson Davis and Forrest to- 
gether in spirit at least. 

One of the most readable books is Bedford 
Forrest and His Critter Company, by Andrew 
Lytle. In the last chapter, which describes 
the burial of Forrest in this very Elmwood 
Cemetery, when Davis and Governor Porter 
were riding together in a carriage in the 
funeral procession, Porter said, History has 
accorded to General Forrest the first place 
as a cavalry leader in the War Between the 
States and has named him as one of the 
half-dozen great soldiers of the country.” 
Davis agreed and said, The trouble was that 
the generals commanding in the Southwest 
never appreciated Forrest until it was too 
late. Their judgment was that he was a 
bold and enterprising partisan raider and 
rider. I was misled by them and I never 
knew how to measure him until I read his 
reports of his campaign across the Tennessee 
River in 1864. This induced a study of his 
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earlier reports and after that I was prepared 
to adopt what you are pleased to name as the 
judgment of history.” 

My grandfather, John W. Apperson, was 
killed the first day of Shiloh, April 6, 1862, 
while with Forrest. I mention this only to 
show the comparison between the swiftness 
of induction and action in the various wars, 
My grandfather left Memphis on the morning 
of March 11, 1862, to join Forrest. He was 
killed in action on April 6, he not having 
been in the Army 1 month. In 1917 I en- 
tered first officers’ training camp on May 15, 
1917, and was wounded in action March 12, 
1918, having been in the Army 10 months. 
In World War II the average training period 
was about 10 months. Now, for Korea, the 
average period is about 12 months. 

On occasions such as this we are prone to 
spend too much time and too many words 
eulogizing the dead and making eloquent 
speeches about the cause for which they 
fought. In a sense we glorify war. Whereas 
the only fitting tribute that can be paid our 
soldiers dead, wounded, and alive is to strive 
with all our hearts, with might and main 
to put an end to the causes which require 
their sacrifices so that they will not have 
died nor have to die in vain. Most certainly 
were these noble dead permitted to speak 
they would cry out for some solution to 
our problems more logical and more sane 
than fruitless war. 

Many of you know how I have striven and 
still strive to get the people of the free 
nations to apply among them the princi- 
ples of free federal union in order that they 
may strengthen themselves politically, eco- 
nomically and physically so as not only to 
prevent war among them but to prevent an- 
other worldwide war. As long as we great 
free peoples stay divided in our little selfish 
national compartments, we are going to en- 
courage ruthless, ambitious dictators to be- 
lieve that they can keep us divided and either 
conquer us one at a time by foree of arms, 
or cause us to conquer ourselves by useless 
bickering and by wasteful and unnecessary 
expenditures of our substance. 

Would that we here today might dedicate 
ourselves to strive, by more than mere wish- 
ful thinking, to do something toward ending 
the causes of war. 

I close with a verse from O'Hara's “The 
Bivouac of the Dead“: 


“The muffled drum’s sad roll has beat 

The soldier’s last tattoo; 

No more on life’s parade shall meet 
That brave and fallen few. 

On fame's eternal camping ground 
Their silent tents are spread, 

And glory guards, with solemn round, 
The bivouac of the dead.“ 


Cut First, Then Balance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I am informed by the president of the 
National Small Business Men's Associa- 
tion, Inc., Mr. DeWitt Emery, that this 
countrywide organization is 100 per- 
cent behind the proposal to cut individ- 
ual income taxes as provided in H. R. 1, 
now bottled up in the Rules Committee. 

Iam inserting as a part of my remarks 
a statement made by Mr. DeWitt Emery 
as follows: 
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Cur First, THEN BALANCE 


Now we are told that a cut in taxes must 
wait until the budget is balanced. If this 
is true, I seriously doubt that anyone alive 
today will live long enough to enjoy lower 
taxes. But, of course, it isn’t true and Mem- 
bers of Congress had better wake up right 
quick to the fact that the voters demand 
both a balanced budget and a redirection in 
taxes. That's what they were promised and 
that’s what they are going to get, or else. 

What's the point? What do the people gain 
by throwing out the spenders, if the economy 
boys they voted into office spend just as 
much or more than the spenders ever did? 
If they wanted big spending and sky-high 
taxes to continue, they would have kept the 
experts in office who had had 20 years’ ex- 
perience in dreaming up, year after year, 
ways to dispose of the maximum number of 
taxpayers’ dollars. 

Congress is definitely on the spot and if the 
Republicans want to have any chance to re- 
tain their paper-thin majorities in both 
Houses in next year’s election, they'd better 
realize right now that they've got to cut taxes 
and balance the budget during this session of 
Congress. 

This admittedly is not an easy job, but it's 
got to b> done not only because Congress is 
on the spot, but also because it is absolutely 
essential to the restoration of the basic eco- 
nomic health of this country. 

For 20 years the executive branch of the 
Government has each year figured out how 
much it wanted to spend and then, in effect, 
has said to Congress, “You find ways and 
means of raising this amount of money or 
the national debt will have to be increased 
by whatever number of dollars you fail to 
bringin.” Congress, to its everlasting shame, 
bowed its head and went along except for 
the years 1947 and 1948. 

This, of course, is the exact opposite of 
what is supposed tobe. Congress is supposed 
to control the pursestrings. Congress is sup- 
posed to tell the executive department how 
much it can spend, And that’s exactly what 
this Congress must do. It must make a care- 
ful estimate of income after allowing for the 
end of the excess-profits tax and the tax re- 
duction in the bill introduced by Congress- 
man Dan REED, chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, to reduce personal income 
taxes, then add up what's left and say to the 
executive department “This is all there is 
for you to spend; there ain’t no more.” 

By doing this Congress will force the 
various departments, bureaus, and agencies 
of the Federal Government to cut down to 
size, and an awful lot of bureaucrats will 
actually have to get busy and do an honest 
day’s work. What a novelty that would be 
for most of them. 

At the same time Congress will have to 
revise the civil-service setup so as to get rid 
of literally thousands of excess Federal pay- 
rollers which Truman blanketed into civil 
service, 

Mrs. Hobby, Administrator of the Federal 
Security Agency, recently said that with 
35,000 on the payroll in her department, the 
only person she can hire or fire is her per- 
sonal assistant. All of the others, whether 
needed or not, are secure in their jobs, pro- 
tected by civil service. This is one of the 
main reasons why there are more than 2½ 
million people on the civilian payroll of our 
Federal Government, 

If the civil-service laws cannot be revised 
fast enough to handle this situation this 
year, then I don't believe there is anything 
to prevent Congress from putting an em- 
ployment ceiling on each department as part 
of the appropriations for that department, 
and directing that only X number of dollars 
may be used for payroll. As my father used 
to say. There are always more ways of killing 
a dog than by choking him on butter.” 


Who's Stupid About Foreign Aid? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1953 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Washington 
Times-Herald of June 25, 1953: 


Wuo’s STUPID ABOUT FOREIGN Am? 


Representative Vorys, of Ohio, the Eisen- 
hower administration’s floor manager on the 
foreign aid bill, found it advisable to with- 
draw the characterization “stupid” which he 
applied to the charge of Representative 
WILLlaus of Mississippi that the aid pro- 
gram represented an international bride in 
an effort to buy friends, 

Mr. WILLIAMS, a Democrat, had moved to 
demonstrate that Representative Vorys had 
violated the House rules concerning pro- 
priety in debate, and Mr. Vorys evidently 
felt that the Mississippian had a point. 

Representative WriiutamMs said that if his 
charge had indeed been stupid, then 90 per- 
cent of the American people were stupid, 
because that proportion felt as he did on 
foreign aid. Representative Morano, of Con- 
necticut, another Republican, demanded to 
know how, if this were so, Mr. Eisenhower 
managed to get as many votes as he did last 
November. Mr. Morano said foreign aid was 
a principal provision in the Eisenhower for- 
eign policy as disclosed in the campaign. 

We do not think there is any great mystery 
about that. The voters understood that 
when Senator Tarr was sidetracked for the 
Republican nomination, they had been ef- 
fectively denied any choice of foreign policy. 
What Truman and Stevenson represented 
was just about what Eisenhower represented. 
Therefore the voters had to make the deci- 
sion on other grounds, and they knew 
enough about the New Deal to know that 
anything was preferable to its continuance, 
or anything else, if not much better, could 
not conceivably be worse. 

Beyond that they heard Eisenhower and 
the Republican platform crying out against 
high taxes, and were disposed to put some 
stock in their ambiguous statements that 
it was defeatist to say that taxes could not 
be cut now. For example, they read in the 
platform that “We (the Republicans) charge 
that they (the Democrats) have choked op- 
portunity and hampered progress by unnces- 
sary and crushing taxation.” So it was not 
unreasonable to believe that the Republicans, 
not favoring unnecessary and crushing tax- 
ation, would reduce taxes. 

On the issue of foreign aid the Republican 
platform made a gingerly approach, stating 
“We shall not allow ourselves to be isolated 
and economically strangled, and we shall not 
let ourselves go bankrupt. Sums available 
by this test, if completely used, will be more 
effective than vastly greater sums spent for 
vague and endless purposes. We shall not 
try to buy good will.” 

A party that renounced the theory of 
spending vast sums for vague and endless 
purposes did not exactly identify itself as 
a party intending to go on spending billions 
for vague and endless purposes having to do 
with foreign aid, especially when that party 
specifically disowned any intention to buy 
good will. There was an additional hint or 
retrenchment in the statement that the Re- 
publican Party would refuse to follow a for- 
eign policy that led the country into bank- 
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On all of these counts, therefore, the voters 
were led on by the old technique of brand- 
ishing a carrot in front of the nose of an 
apathetic horse. 

Now that the Eisenhower administration 
seeks $5.47 billion for foreign handouts, the 
people are entitled to feel that they were 
merely being treated to campaign oratory. 
The Republican leadership, of course, does 
not care to acknowledge the justice of this 
appraisal; so Mr. Vorys and his associates 
react violently when told that 90 percent of 
the people are not sympathetic to the con- 
tinuance of a policy of international bribery 
in order to try to buy up good will. 


Pertinent Question 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1953 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, with 
apologies to Congressman GEORGE BEN- 
DER, of Ohio, who usually asks the ques- 
tion of the week, I would like to ask the 
Congress the following question: 

“If the steaks and martinis bought for 
visiting salesmen are tax-deductible 
business expenses why are not the wages 
paid a baby sitter by a working mother?” 


A B C of Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1953 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
David Saavedra, of Latin America, who 
is a world traveler, is here in the Capital 
doing some propaganda work in regard 
to world education. His program is 
termed the A B C of education, and he 
feels that when there are 1,204,000,000 
illiterates out of a world population of 
2,264,409,447, it is a matter of grave con- 
cern to the world. He wants to make 
A B C education available to this great 
horde of illiterate people, and no one 
can deny that his mission is of great im- 
portance to world understanding, world 
trade, and world peace. 

The background of Mr. Saavedra is in- 
teresting. David Saavedra, a Latin 
American philosopher and political econ- 
omist, one of the world’s most-traveled 
men, who has seen more lands, more 
mountains, more seas, and more rivers 
than Ulysses ever saw, has made his 
home in New York and has been delegate 
of the secretary of public education of 
Costa Rica for the study of school plans 
in Europe and America; author of the 
plan of rural schools of El Salvador; in- 
structor of foreign trade in New York; 
acting consul general of Argentina in 
Canada; delegate of commerce of the 
Argentine in Germany and central 
Europe; newspaper editor; and so forth, 
He is the author of many works, 
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Here is what he has to say about his 
plan: 

The A B C plan is simple and practical and 
has been designed to be carried out with- 
out any cost to the treasury of any state. It 
is suited to the poorest country in the world 
as well as to the richest. It requires only 
good will and charity. 

Chief and only purpose of this plan is to 
teach people the rudiments of reading and 
writing. It is not intended to educate 
them to become calligraphers or public 
speakers. No. The minimum goal is to 
make illiterates produce twice as much as 
they do now; the maximum goal is to con- 
vert illiterates into semiskilled workers, into 
aspirants to higher positions. For every 
illiterate saved in this crusade the national 
income of the respective country will be 
richer from #300 to $100 yearly. 

Two out of every three Latin Americans are 
illiterates. That is about 100 million out of 
150 million people. Yet Latin America is 
now the United States leading customer, 
and her foreign commerce surpasses that of 
Europe, a continent where illiteracy is almost 
negligible, 

The United States Government is spend- 
ing huge sums of money to combat commu- 
nism, but communism cannot be fought 
with words, empty words. Effective weap- 
ons are needed. A hungry man is certainly 
not in a mood of listening to silly prom- 
ises of the charter of human rights. 

The never ending procession of barefooted 
men bleeding from the thorns and the stones 
of lonely mountain trails, most of them bent 
as though they were looking to their graves, 
is a human tragedy. A good number of il- 
literates in China, Africa, Asia, and Latin 
America are beasts of burden, human freight 
carriers who usually bear about 100 pounds 
on their backs on a 22-mile journey a day. 
As carriers they render only half the service 
of a mule that carries 200 pounds. Assessed 
in dollars and cents, 1,000 human carriers are 
equivalent to 500 mules, and their toils fall 
under the category of subanimal labor. 
But the untermenschen, the submen, do not 
eat alfalfa and grass but rice and beans. 

What a pitiful wastage of manpower. In 
some backward countries in America, in 
Africa, and in Asia, it is cheaper to hire a 
man than to hire a mule. 

In the United States and other industrial 
powers one reads from time to time reports 
on the millions of man-hours lost to pro- 
duction every year through strikes, lockouts, 
jurisdictional squabbles, illnesses, and ac- 
cidents. 

No one has ever thought of the millions 

of man-days lost to production every year 
throughout the world owing to unskilled 
labor. There are over 1,204 million illiterates 
in the world out of a population of 
2,264,409,447, 
Two facts will tend to complicate this 
problem within a generation; the trauma 
of industrialization upon an agrarian-arti- 
san society (Asia and Latin America), cen- 
ters of large masses of illiterates, and the 
rapid growth of world population through 
the improvement of sanitary conditions in 
recent years. 

Obviously there is an industrial psychosis 
in the world, and even backward countries 
still in a crude agricultural stage, which have 
been unable to provide their peoples with 
a subsistence economy, with foods for home 
consumption, are setting up mills. Probably 
the dazzling effects of industrialization will 
stun these nations to the point that they 
will not see the illiteracy monster curled up 
in the chimneys of their new industrial mills. 

The cumulative effects of the rapid growth 
of population in the course of years will be 
almost. beyond computation. It is simple 
arithmetic: capital plus compound interest. 
Progress is sometimes enigmatic. As long 
as the death rate was high it acted as a wel- 


come deterrent to the unchecked growth of 
population, especially in overpopulated 
countries. Even the strongest fanatic could 
not object to the pious job of death trying to 
establish a balance between human prof- 
ligacy and the earth’s physical resources. 

But the improvement of sanitary condi- 
tions all over the world in the last few years 
ripped this virtual birth control and opened 
up the gates to a deluge of children. For 
example, in India where the death rate had 
never been below 21 per 1,000 people, it 
dropped to 18.1 in 1947. As a result, India 
has a torrent of 4 million new babies every 
year, and if this rate continues the subconti- 
nent may add about 200 million new candi- 
dates to illiteracy by the end of this cen- 
tury. And how about China, the greatest 
reservoir of manpower on earth, and the 
greatest human incubator? 

PLAN OF ACTION 

The original A project for Fighting Dlit- 
eracy in the World, by the writer, was pub- 
lished in New York in 1948. Six months 
later it was translated into five foreign lan- 
guages, Greek, Japanese, French, Spanish, 
and Italian. My good friend, the Honorable 
Rafael Larco Herrera, a former vice president 
of Peru, and one of South America’s leading 
statesmen, published the plan in Spanish 
and presented it under his own auspices in 
Peru. The Government of the Union of 
South Africa wrote me that it is considering 
the plan for the education of the native 
population. In Italy they are studying the 
plan for adoption in the adult level, 

After careful study I found that a new 
drive would give impetus to the crusade. 
The bylaws of a new association have been 
prepared, the Knights of Don Quixote A B O. 
a sort of cultural club which will take care 
of the organization of A B C educational 
boards whenever there are 10 illiterates. I 
would like to organize the Washington 
chapter. 


Pekin Farm Boy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. KIT CLARDY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 22, 1953 


Mr. CLARDY. Mr. Speaker, it is, in- 
deed, refreshing to run across a few 
words of praise for the chairman of my 
committee—Un-American Activities 
the Honorable HaroLp H. VELDE. The 
July 1953 issue of American Mercury 
contains an article entitled “Pekin Farm 
Boy,” by Howard Rushmore. I think 
the Members of this House will be great- 
ly interested in this fair appraisal of the 
chairman of this important committee. 
The article reads: 

PEKIN Farm Bor 
(By Howard Rushmore) 

Under the stern and peculiar code of the 
so-called liberals, an anti-Communist Con- 
gressman is not allowed a single factual mis- 
take. This same rule, of course, does not 
apply to the leftwingers who permit them- 
selves to defend Alger Hiss, the Rosenbergs, 
and all forms of treason. This is danced 
to the tune of “the rights of man” and is 
not classified as a patriotic error. 

All this Haroip H. VELDE discovered a few 
months ago, when he quite inadvertently 
declared that Mrs. Agnes Meyer had written 
an article for a Communist publication. 
Mrs. Meyer, wife of the New Dealing Wash- 


_ ington Post’s editor, had just sounded off 
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on the favorite theme of “congressional 
witchhunts,” with particular attention to 
VELDE’s efforts as chairman of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee to expose the 
inroads. of communism in education. 
VELDE’s rebuttal was based on a memo pre- 
pared by an investigator on his staff; and 
when the error was discovered, VELDE not 
only apologized to Mrs. Meyer but fired the 
investigator forthwith. But this did not 
prevent a flood of editorials condemning 
VELDE and smearing the committee as an ir- 
responsible body of Congress. 

A few days later VeLpe mentioned on a 
TV program that the committee might in- 
vestigate individual clergymen who had 
given aid and comfort to the cause of athe- 
istic communism. The New York Post, 
edited by a former member of the Young 
Communist League’s executive committee, 
and other newspapers which have opposed 
Congress’ efforts to root out the Red traitors, 
promptly distorted this statement into a 
demand by VELDE for a probe of religion. 
Unlike VELDE, the self-styled liberals have 
yet to admit their mistake although a tran- 
script of the program shows the error. Even 
members of the committee retreated before 
the howls of the anguished leftwingers who, 
oddly enough, pay little attention to religion 
in their everyday lives. Representative 
Donatp L. JACKSON at first expressed “shock” 
at VELDE’s statement. But after reading the 
record, JACKSON expressed regrets at his re- 
mark and took to the well of the House to 
defend VELDE in a speech that drew a stand- 
ing ovation from Members of both political 
parties. 

The smear backfired and VELDE received 
thousands of letters and telegrams, many of 
them from ministers, applauding his request 
for a probe of clergymen who had gone over 
from Matthew to Marx. The ratio in favor 
of such an investigation was about 17 to 1, 
a fact conveniently ignored by those same 
newspapers, including Mrs. Meyers’ Post, 
which had distorted VELDE’s original remarks. 

The object of this ceaseless campaign of 
the anti-anti-Communists is still under fire 
by those denizens of the educational world 
who have roamed the ideological jungles of 
Marxism and have left footprints showing. 

The professional professors have visions of 
this Republican ruffian tracking them down 
amid the ivy, and mounting their pelts and 
ears atop the dais of the committee’s hearing 
room in Washington. Such a flight of 
imagination carried into reality would be 
supported by a considerable body of parents 
and taxpayers who are fed up with the antics 
of these teachers, but VELDE is the last man 
on earth to carry on such a project. 

This monster being created by the busy 
mimeograph machines of the educators is ac- 
tually a rather gentle type of man whose 
dream of an earthly paradise is a section of 
black farmland and a good herd of beef 
cattle. 

Driving through his 18th Congressional 
District one day, VELDE turned to one of his 
staff members and pointed to a particularly 
impressive stand of corn. That's the most 
beautiful sight on earth,” he said wistfully. 

Although the Nation and the New York 
Post picture VELDE as a sadist who is happi- 
est when asking poor working people if they 
have at any time pasted dues in a Communist 
Party book, the Illinois Republican instead 
looks back on 4 years as a high-school 
teacher as “the most truly enjoyable period 
of my life.” This “bloated tool of Wall 
Street” (original phrase from the Daily 
Worker) was paid $1,500 a year for the 
privilege of instructing the young in math, 
physics, and general science, with a touch of 
indoctrination of American history. 

Another little-known aspect of his career 
also was unknown to the group of lawyers 
summoned before the Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee in Los Angeles last year. Not 
only did these witnesses refuse to answer 
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whether they were Communists, but they 
denounced VELDE and the other Congress- 
men as traitors to the legal profession who 
threw all rules of due process down the 
drain. Vrin listened to the tirade more 
in sorrow than anger. An excellent lawyer 
and a former judge who has definite pro- 
fessional and personal feelings about the 
rights of defendants, VELDE still says of this 
particular group of attorneys: “They were 
just about the worst witnesses I've ever 
heard. Imagine lawyers acting like that.” 

Vetpe’s respect for his own profession un- 
doubtedly grew out of the fact that he had 
to get all his Blackstone the hard way. The 
grandson of German immigrants who settled 
in Illinois and converted a swamp into a 
verdant section of cornland, the big, quiet 
VELDE washed dishes and ran elevators to get 
through Bradley and Northwestern. He got 
his law degree at the University of Ilinois, 
working as a teacher during the winter to 
earn money for summer school. He hung 
up his shingle in Pekin, a town of 21,000, 
and built up a good law business—before 
the news came of Pearl Harbor. 

A few weeks later a classmate suggested 
that Veupe enter the FBI, and he did in 
July 1942, thereby setting the stage for sub- 
sequent attacks by the Communists, who 
still picture him as a G-man spraying in- 
nocent liberals with a tommygun. 

VELDE still has the typical reticence of all 
former FBI men about their years under 
J. Edgar Hoover. “One thing I did learn, and 
in a hurry, was what communism is all 
about,” VELDE says. When I joined the Bu- 
reau, I was about as ignorant as the next 
guy about the comrades and their tech- 
niques. We had a few in college, but I al- 
ways dismissed them as a nuisance. I 
changed my mind in the FBI.” 

VELDE was assigned to San Francisco and 
placed on a special security detail involving 
espionage. Under the direction of Soviet 
consulate officials, spy cells had been set up 
in various sites of atomic development and 
the FBI had to keep an around-the-clock 
surveillance of dozens of professors, couriers, 
and Russian commissars involved in the 
apparatus. 

One of VELDE’s assignments was keeping 
watch over the ubiquitous Steve Nelson, a 
Communist Yugoslav import who funneled 
most of the stolen atomic information to the 
Soviet consulate. 

“There was a tough baby,” VELDE remem- 
bers. “He started his carreer as a political 
commissar in the International Brigade in 
Spain and by the time he got to San Fran- 
cisco, Steve was ripe and ready for any chore, 
He planted scientists on the A-bomb proj- 
ects, relayed their stolen information to the 
Russians, paid off his contacts in $100 bills, 
and ran a lot of other errands.” 

Because a benevolent administration re- 
fused to let the FBI arrest Nelson and his 
brood of prize traitors on the grounds Russia 
was an ally, Nelson escaped the sentence of 
the Rosenbergs. Pennsylvania grabbed him 
on a State sedition law and gave him 20 
years in 1952, although at the current writing 
Nelson is out on appeal and making speeches 
on the unfairness of American justice. 

This sort of muddling with the Communist 
issue rankled VELDE and many other FBI 
agents who fought the Red spies network 
across the United States. When I resigned 
from the FBI in December 1945, I had a 
thought in the back of my mind about run- 
ning for office so I could expose this sabotage 
of American security,” VELDE says. The FBI 
did a magnificent job during World War II 
to protect this Nation, but often the subject 
of our reports was promoted rather than fired 
and jailed.” 

The voters also felt some of this disgust, 
for they revolted against a 30-year tradi- 
tion of Democratic control and elected VELDE 
county judge on the Republican ticket in 
1946. Two years later he ran for Congress. 

“I made communism the main issue of the 


campaign,” VeLpe says. “And it didn't take 
long for the other side to get the phrase 
‘Redbaiter’ in action. That was the first 
time I ran up against it and I've been called 
that ever since. I hope I always am.” 

Despite the Stevenson landslide, and the 
fact that VELDE was new in politics, the farm 
boy from Pekin won by 4,700 votes. 

VeELDE’s administrative assistant, Bob 
Mitchel, says his boss is a great campaigner. 
“The Judge (his entire staff calls him that) 
doesn’t try to be any personality boy and 
he doesn’t dodge questions. He gets out in 
the rural districts and pitches in with the 
chores and tells the folks he’s just another 
hayseed farmer, which he obviously is. His 
district is about half industrial and the 
Judge gets along with labor, too, although 
officially they have always been lined up with 
the Democrats. He doesn't orate or put on a 
sideshow, and gets elected because he’s a 
plain, everyday American with a lot of back- 
bone.” 

As a freshman Congressman, VELDE could 
have sat back and written the conventional 
congratulatory and sympathy letters to his 
district and kept in the background. But 
his platform had been one of anticommu- 
nism and he asked for a seat on the Un- 
American Activities Committee. “It wasn't 
too popular a place in those days,” VELDE 
says. “Some of my older Republican col- 
leagues urged me to stay off; said it was po- 
litical dynamite.” But Ve tne got on the 
committee which was then headed by John 
S. Wood, of Georgia, a Democrat who dis- 
liked communism. RICHARD M. NIXON was 
one of the GOP minority along with VELDE. 

Despite the blocks thrown by the Tru- 
man administration, the committee had a 
busy year in 1949 with VELDE contributing 
valuable assistance with his first-hand 
knowledge of Communist espionage. The 
Arthur Adams spy ring and its network of 
professors, doctors, and writers was exposed, 
as were the activities of Steve Nelson. The 
committee also cracked down on the United 
Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers, the 
Communist Party's major labor operation, 
and heard such prominent Negroes as Jackie 
Robinson denounce the Communist efforts 
to infiltrate their race. The committee also 
issued an excellent report on the so-called 
peace conference held at the Hotel Waldorf- 
Astoria, and pioneered in revealing the hy- 
pocrisy of Moscow's peace propaganda. 

Back in the 18th District in Illinois, the 
voters liked the work of their freshman 
Congressman. They cheered when he de- 
manded an investigation of the first trial of 
Alger Hiss and when he said Federal Judge 
Samuel Kaufman showed a marked bias for 
the defense that, to say the least, bordered 
on judicial misconduct. He also got up in 
the well of the House and accused President 
Truman and the late Mr. Roosevelt of re- 
sponsibility for a disgraceful American se- 
curity record. 

So they returned him to office in 1950 with 
a margin of 27,000 votes. In 1948, five can- 
didates had opposed him in the primaries: 
in the 1950 primary election he had no op- 
position. He got the usual smear treatment 
from the CIO and the Fair Dealers, but Har- 
oLD VELDE went back to the Hill as the rank- 
ing Republican on the committee. 

More espionage agents were hauled before 
the committee. So was William W. Rem- 
ington, former naval intelligence officer, who 
was reinstated to his $10,000-a-year Com- 
merce Department job by the Truman ad- 
ministration despite Elizabeth Bentley's 
charge that Remington had been part of a 
Soviet spy apparatus. This particular hear- 
ing led to Remington’s subsequent indict- 
ment and conviction for perjury. 

Then the committee turned its attention 
to an industry that had always been sacred 
from congressional investigations—the film 
colony of Hollywood. In 1947 a Republican- 
led committee had hauled the infamous Hol- 
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lywood Ten on the witness stand, with gul. 
lible stars such as Humphrey Bogart and 
Danny Kaye chartering airplanes to fly to the 
defense of Red commissar John Howard 
Lawson. The film industry chided the bleed- 
ing hearts, proclaimed they would throw the 
Communists out and went back to business 
as usual. 

In 1951-52 the committee came up with 
ample proof that the Reds still had plenty 
strength in Hollywood. Martin Berkeley, a 
screen writer and former Communist, named 
more than 100 Communist Party members in 
the movie industry. Other witnesses also 
came forward, some with reluctance, to sup- 
ply more evidence. This time the studio 
heads took action and fired dozens of actors, 
writers, and directors who refused to state 
whether or not they were Reds. The extent 
of the committee’s investigation is shown 
in last year’s annual report; the names of 
Hollywood persons named as Communists 
takes up more than 15 pages of the report. 
Few, if any, of these are now working in the 
industry. 

VELDE was an active participant in these 
hearings and a cross-examiner who proved 
as relentless as he was thorough. His ques- 
tions studied in hundreds and hundreds of 
pages of testimony show a keen legal brain, 
an FBI agent's experience, and that quick 
understanding of the human mind so com- 
mon in people who have grown up close to 
the soil. 

Walking into the hearing room, VELDE still 
has that free-swinging gait of the country 
boy and his blue eyes and apple cheeks re- 
flect a certain good humor and kindness. 

When he's in Pekin puttering around the 
flowers in a pair of dirty jeans, VELDE is very 
much at home and relaxes from the grind of 
Washington. He puts on about as many airs 
as a plow horse and whether in Congress or 
helping a neighbor butcher back home, VELDE 
works hard. Occasionally he will confide to 
close friends that he doesn’t like politics, 
but next day he'll be up to his sunburned 
ears in committee hearings, executive session 
reports, and the various rounds of duties of 
the typical Congressman. He realizes the 
obligations of being chairman of one of the 
House’s most important—and now most 
popular—committees; and he has plunged 
into a brutal schedule during the past few 
months. 

The Truman administration threw their 
trained seals into VELDE’s district last fall 
in an effort to bring down the man who 
had been relentless in his exposure of Com- 
munists in government. A former FBI 
agent was brought in to speak against 
VELDE, as well as top Democratic politicians, 
and much money was spent around the 18th 
District by the Fair Deal mob. Despite this 
opposition and the tragedy that struck in 
the middle of the campaign—his most 
faithful supporter, his wife, Olive, died only 
a few weeks before the election—VsLDE 
rode into his third term determined to con- 
tinue his investigations. 

As chairman of the most-hated commit- 
tee in Washington, VELDE was prepared for 
the smear that started the day the 83d 
Congress was reorganized. “I've sort of been 
hardened to this sort of thing by now,” 
VELDE says. Perhaps you might even call 
it a badge of honor.” 

VELDE gives credit to his capable staff 
headed by Louis Russell, chief investigator, 
and Ray Nixon, research director, both also 
former FBI men. His subordinates have a 
fierce loyalty to their boss, who likes people 
and wants to be liked in turn. In Hanorn 
H. VELDE’s book, the Communists are shades 
below the muskrats he used to haul out of 
the creeks near Pekin. At least, the musk- 
rats are part of nature’s plan,” he says. 
“The Communists are foreign to our nation 
and to our God. In the world of humanity, 


_ they are aliens, They always will be.” 
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HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1953 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I voted 
to give Pakistan 34 million bushels of 
wheat to help them get over a drought 
and prevent starvation. I have never 
voted against this sort of foreign aid. 
We can afford to let needy people have 
help where that which we have in abun- 
dance can relieve the situation. 

If this Government had stuck to this 
sort of foreign aid we would have a lot 
of friends throughout the world today. 
Instead of doing this, we have handed 
over to foreign countries billions in dol- 
lars and war equipment, under the false 
premise that our own shores are in dan- 
ger, and have entered into alliances that 
will, or could well, require us to put 
down any disturbance anywhere in the 
worli. We want to bring freedom to 
every nation, and our kind of freedom. 
We want to introduce republics like our 
own, when we know at the start that 
over one-half of the human race can- 
not read and write our language, or any 
other; when we know that countries dif- 
fer from us in religion and habits of life; 
when we know that century-old animos- 
ities and hates keep wars almost perpetu- 
ally in operation. 

We have been unfortunate in picking 
out partners to assist us in this great 
world eleemosynary movement. We are 
stupid enougn to assume that other na- 
tions, with whom we are to associate, 
have the same altruistic ideas that we 
have. England seems to be our favor- 
ite, but we have found out that no reli- 
ance can be put on England. If she 
could improve her trade she would quit 
us in the midst of battle, or do what she 
has already done in Korea—traded with 
the enemy in strategic war materials, 
appeased the Communists by agreeing 
to anything aiding British trade, and 
in hauling by ship the forces fighting 
against us in Korea. 

We have been unfortunate in tieing 
up our action with the United Nations 
which, so far, has decreed that we can- 
not, we dare not, win the Korean war. 
This organization says that victory 
might not please the Communists and 
that the only way to live with Commu- 
nist governments is either to appease 
them and if that fails, join them. The 
United Nations seems bent on outcom- 
munizing the Communists. If we are 
in this Korean war to stop the spread of 
communism, why fight communism 
there, and build it up in the United 
Nations? 

The United Nations is now boldly out 
to build a world government, and it has 
outlined just how this is to be done. I 
don't believe the United Nations can 
build any better Communist state than 
can the Russians, and if that is what the 
one-worlders want, why not let Russia 
get the credit for it? 

The overwhelming sentiment in the 
United Nations councils-is to seat the 


Red Chinese in the United Nations. If 
that question comes up for a vote our 
allies like India and Yugoslavia, Eng- 
land, France, and Italy will vote for it, 
and the only way we can stop it is to 
resort to the veto privilege. That will 
depend upon what our representatives 
in the United Nations think, and be- 
hind that it will depend upon what Pres- 
ident Eisenhower thinks. Churchill is 
busy on the telephone in communication 
with Eisenhower to convince him that 
we should follow the dishonorable course 
of England. Can Churchill do it? Will 
Eisenhower yield to this plausible old 
intriguer? The meeting in Bermuda will 
tell the story. 

I may not live to see it, but some day 
the people of the United States will rise 
up in their might at the polling places 
and demand that the United States 
stand on its own feet, and pull out of all 
these foreign alliances and pursue a 
course of action dictated by the repre- 
sentatives who believe in this Govern- 
ment, and no one else. 


Anniversary of Incorporation of City of 
Vineland, N. J. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ROBERT C. HENDRICKSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 25, 1953 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
yesterday evening the junior Senator 
from New Jersey delivered an address 
before the anniversary dinner commem- 
orating the incorporation of the city of 
Vineland, N. J. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of that address be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SPEECH MADE BY HON. ROBERT C. HENDRICK- 
SON, OF New JERSEY, AT VINELAND, N. J., 
June 24, 1953. 


Mayor John Gittone, my friends, and 
neighbors of this fine old South Jersey land- 
mark, so rich in tradition and in the heritage 
of its many contributing civilizations—it is 
a downright pleasure to be sharing with you 
tonight the memories of your first year as 
a city and its link with a historic past. 

In gathering together here tonight, we 
have a rich opportunity not only to meet in 
praise and thanksgiving for the success story 
of a city well-written in the pages of time, 
but also to join in mutual fellowship with 
the pioneers of other years from whence the 
seeds of today’s anniversary first sprouted 
and grew. 

For, my neighbors, we are all pioneers— 
each generation of us in our own way. 

The spirit of America cries aloud to each 
succeeding generation to rededicate itself to 
the inspirational leadership which motivated 
our fathers and makes a meeting such as we 
are experiencing here tonight a living re- 
minder of their own rich faith. 

There is a definite relationship between 
this celebration of ours and the work of 
those doughty pioneers who built our be- 
loved city of Vineland. 

The other day I was thumbing through a 
yellowing, aged manuscript entitled The 
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Vineland Pioneers,” which points out with 
clarity this relationship. 

Please let me quote from this old publica- 
tion: 

“At the fourth annual meeting of the Pio- 
neer Association, Friday evening, December 
31, 1869, the settlers of 1862 met in Reed's 
Hall. Mr. J. C. Parsons served as chairman. 

“The usual features of the festival pre- 
vailed, and after a bountiful supper the fol- 
lowing resolution, among others, was 
adopted.” And this, my friends, is the in- 
teresting link between 1862 and tonight. 

“Resolved, That it is most fitting and ex- 
pedient that these gatherings of the pioneer 
settlers of Vineland should be annually held 
as commemorative of the origin of one of 
the most remarkable colonies on record, and 
that as our members decrease with the in- 
crease of new settlers and our years decline 
with the uprising of new generations, we re- 
spectfully suggest to the children who come 
after us to observe this annual meeting of 
the Pioneers of Vineland.” 

And tonight, the pioneers of Vineland here 
in the mid-twentieth century—nearly 1c0 
years later—are holding their own annual 
meeting in honor of its first year as a city. 

In my judgment, your ancestors would te 
proud of you, indeed, because you are doing 
what they specifically asked of you. 

Gatherings such as this represent the very 
heart of the American tradition of govern- 
ment. 

The little communities of this country of 
ours, steeped in the great heritage of local 
self-government, have made us great. 

Our oversized Federal Government has for 
too long now been ruling from the pontifical 
heights of the Potomac without proper re- 
gard for the relationships of all three levels 
of government—too far removed from the 
needs and from the voice of the people. 

As large and unwieldy as the Federal estab- 
lishment has been, therefore, it remains 
doubly incumbent upon community govern- 
ment to continue to translate for us the sure 
knowledge which our forefathers left behind. 

That knowledge is rooted in the proposi- 
tion that the real preservation of our tradi- 
tions and concept of government by the 
people lies in the ability of our small cities, 
such as your own Vineland, to hang grimly 
to the tenets of local control as the best anti- 
dote to an all-consuming central govern- 
ment, with all of its portent of dictatorship. 

Let me remind you, my neighbors of Vine- 
land, that the towns and cities of our Nation 
fostered the salvation of representative gov- 
ernment in the past and must continue to 
save the skin of our body politic in the 
future. 

I know that our leader, President Eisen- 
hower, understands the significance of local 
responsibility. 

He will strive to assist those smaller com- 
munities—from whose ranks he himself 
rose—to find their rightful places in what 
was slowly becoming a society usurped by an 
overweening Federal bureaucracy in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The smaller towns—to a large extent— 
were capable, for example, of solving their 
own unemployment problems when that 
specter arose. 

It was the integrity of the local commu- 
nity—not the priming of the Federal pump— 
which kept us going in those dark days, and 
will keep us going in the future. 

In my opinion, that will and ability to 
seize responsibility which is found at the 
community level, more than anywhere else 
in government, is the best safeguard we 
have to insure us of that continuing dream 
of representative government to which our 
predecessors prayed future generations 
would cling. 

I have had some experience with the local 
government of which I just spoke. 

I number that experience among my hap- 
piest days in public office; in fact, I am still 
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the city solicitor of my own south Jersey 
city of Woodbury. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I would say to you 
in all frankness that I have as high regard 
for my post as city solicitor of Woodbury, 
N. J., as I do for my seat in the United 
States Senate, where I have been doing my 
diligent best these past 5 years upon your 
behalf. 

That, my good neighbors, is an indication 
of the degree of importance which I attach 
to local government as the political savior 
of our great Nation. 

I would now like to make a brief verbal 
bow in the direction of those early pioneers 
of your city and the spiritual roots which 
they planted and which you have inherited. 

Just a few moments ago I read from an 
old publication which reflected the love of 
those early settlers for their own town, 
hacked from the south Jersey wilderness. 

Let me read you some of the observations 
of your founder, Charles Kline Landis, who 
had a dream back in 1861—a dream which 
succeeding generations have realized in 
every way. 

Listen, if you will, for a moment, to the 
words of your particular founding father. 
Charles K. Landis wrote in his memoirs as 
follows: 

“In short, fruit culture was better adapted 
to the kind of town and colony that I wish 
to found; it would give more opportunity 
for people of small means—more chance to 
make beautiful and profitable homes. 

“I decided in favor of south Jersey because 
the soil, climate, and location were best 
adapted to my objects. 

“A better soil for fruit than the oak lands 
of New Jersey cannot be found. * Then 
the immense city of Philadelphia was at our 
door. 

“The healthfulness of the place was be- 
yond question. 

“What is life worth without health! 

“I desired to make Vineland so desirable 
a place to live in, by reason of its various 
privileges and overall to throw such a halo 
of beauty as would make people loathe to 
leave it, and if they did so, would draw them 
back again.” 

Those, my neighbors, constitute a few of 
the thoughts which ran through Charles K. 
Landis’ mind as he founded the little colony 
of Vineland. 

Those are the humble beginnings of your 
wonderful old town. 

Such was Charles K. Landis’ faith in him- 
self and in the soundness of the principles 
upon which he built. 

My friends, we have the same principles 
upon which we can build today—build our 
countryside, our homes, and our ideals of 
American democracy and ingenuity. 

One of the things which we in Washing- 
ton can do to build this strength at the local 
level of government—at the Vineland level— 
is to return some of those powers which big 
government has been taking away from our 
municipalities. 

We have already made a start in recent 
weeks, thanks to President Eisenhower's sin- 
cerity of purpose and great leadership. 

You may recall a long standing interest 
during my years in the State senate of New 
Jersey, as well as in Washington, concern- 
ing a Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations which would return to the mu- 
nicipalities some of those tax sources which 
the Federal Government has been usurping. 

By establishing such a commission, I al- 
ways believed we could end the duplication 
and waste which sends your tax dollar down 
the drain—because the Federal Government 
set up new bureaus to take over some of 
those functions which normally had been 
reserved to the States and municipalities. 

By returning the tax powers to the States 
and cities, we can relieve the Federal estab- 
lishment of administering various functions 
of government. 
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I have introduced such legislation to estab- 
lish a commission to study problems of 
intergovernmental relations ever since 1949, 
when I first went to Washington. 

I am most pleased to say that, thanks to 
the President's leadership, the Senate has 
approved a Taft-Hendrickson-Ferguson bill 
to set up a similar type commission. 

Given the time to make its study, I believe 
the Commission will recommend basic struc- 
tural changes which will ultimately balance 
our budgets at all levels of Government. 

The field of taxes and Government func- 
tions is one way whereby we in Washington 
can help foster the firm reestablishment of 
the pioneer spirit of independence that big 
Federal Government has been painfully help- 
ing to drain away in recent years. 

That a certain degree of this ancient 
spirit of independence and self-reliance has 
been thus lost is evident from a study of 
recent attitudes. 

Take the average mail at my Washington 
Office, for example. 

My daily mail, which numbers 200 to 300 
letters from all over our great State, no 
longer seems to suggest the need for all-out 
economies in the Federal Government. 

Currently it is more than likely that these 
folks who write me concerning the subject 
of Government economy have a string at- 
tached. Many say: 

Oh, I'm for economy in Government, all 
right, Mr. Senator—economy in everything 
but what I’m interested in—economy for 
everything but the annual appropriation for 
Federal aid to beehive keepers or Federal aid 
for the preservation of past presidents, or 
Federal aid for roads, whooping cough, and 
the common cold. 

Now, I am hopeful that my good neighbors 
of Vineland do not classify me as the type 
of Senatorial extremist who takes a meatax 
to every worthwhile request for appropria- 
tions that comes across his desk for a vote. 

I pride myself on one of the best voting 
records for economy in the United States 
Senate; but I am not going to slash in- 
discriminately at every program that ac- 
complishes a worthwhile and justifiable end 
for the people. 

What I am hoping is that under our new 
leadership, we will again be returning to 
that spirit of thrift and independence which 
has guided local government for so long, and 
which still remains as the solid backbone 
upon which we build the constructive sinews 
of an erect and proud America. 

One only has to read those few lines of 
Charles Kline Landis to be brought close 
once again to this monumental spirit which 
has breathed life into the American standard 
of fairness and decency over the decades of 
our history. 

Charles K. Landis closed his own story of 
the founding of Vineland, with these mean- 
ingful words: 

“I did not always have people around, af- 
fording me the pleasure and excitement of 
selling land. 

“There were many days and weeks of that 
long and tempestuous winter when nobody 
came * * * To say that I never had mo- 
ments of depression when I looked out of 
my window upon the boundless stretch of 
wilderness before me, would be simply un- 
true. 

“The southeast winds at night would often 
howl around the corner of the house where 
I slept, sounding like wailing voices of ill 
omen and mockery. 

“I knew that there was not a human being 
in the world upon whom I could lean for as- 
sistance or encouragement, and the financial 
responsibilities I had assumed were simply 
enormous for me, and for that matter for 
almost everybody. 

“I had others dependent upon me, and 
as I listened to the dismal sound of the 
wind and thought of the possibility of no 
visitors coming to buy land, I would be 
struck almost by an icy chill, 
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“The greatest relief I found was in prayer, 
though few would have suspected me of 
religious proclivities. 

“But I always had, and have, an abiding 
faith that God hears prayer, and in benef- 
icence. * * * 

“If the reader of this should be in dire 
distress or misfortune, if he has not done so, 
let him try the consolation of a silent and 
secret prayer, and he will see if he does not 
rise from it with renewed strength, determi- 
nation, and powers of endurance.” 

My fellow Jerseyans, those were the words 
of your founder in 1882—21 years after he 
had first put his dream to the tougher task 
of carving a civilization out of the wilder- 
ness. 

By his own words, he was speaking to you 
and he was speaking to me. 

Let us go forth from here tonight renewed 
by that vision and that inner strength which 
marks all the great pioneers—pioneers of 
the spirit and pioneers of the hard work and 
dedication that has seen your good city 
flourish and grow strong, through the grace 
and the merciful understanding of our 
Almighty God. 


TVA Against Socialism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 25, 1953 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, the 
President of the United States gave a 
shocking statement last week in his press 
conference when he referred to TVA 
as an example in our country of “creep- 
ing socialism.” The following thought- 
ful editorial of June 19 from the New 
York Times, which is devoted to private 
enterprise, throws light upon an issue 
which the President’s statement has 
done much to confuse, by pointing out 
that TVA has done a job which “could 
not have been carried out under any 
imaginable form of private enterprise.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TVA AGAINST SOCIALISM 

President Eisenhower seemed to be making 
two mutually inconsistent points in his 
Wednesday press conference. One was that 
the Tennessee Valley Authority represented 
what he had previously described as “creep- 
ing socialism.” The other was that he is not 
out to destroy TVA although, if the TVA 
experiment were repeated, he would like the 
local people to have a greater interest and 
a greater voice in it. 

There was no time for further questions 
in this field. Some facts, however, should 
be borne in mind. One is that the develop- 
ment of the whole Tennessee River system 
for a number of purposes, hydroelectric 
power among them, could not have been 
carried out under any imaginable form. of 
private enterprise. Another is that, once 
the TVA was embarked on a program of 
power development, it had to meet the power 
demands of its region and in consequence 
was forced to add steam plants to the ex- 
isting hydraulic power. 

The President believes that part of the 
new demand for power in the Tennessee 
Valley came from industries migrating from 
other sections of the country, New England 
included, and attracted by cheap electric 
rates made possible by subsidization. TVA's 
rates admittedly are low, but as a rule the 
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rates charged industrial users are not much 
below those available for similar users in 
nearby areas. The great savings for the con- 
sumer in the TVA country have been in 
homes and on farms, in rates made possible 
by cooperatives and by publicly owned dis- 
tribution systems in cities. Last year the 
Authority’s report showed net revenues of 
4.7 percent on the net average investment 
in power facilities. There may be, however, 
a concealed subsidy in various kinds of tax 
exemptions, even though TVA does pay to 
local communities some funds in lieu of 
taxes. 

The vast majority of us would cheerfully 
agree that private enterprise ought to han- 
dle every phase of our economic life with 
which it can deal as efficiently as public 
enterprise. However, when we have a sit- 
uation in which private enterprise cannot 
adequately function, then as a practical mat- 
ter we do have to introduce some degree of 
public initiative. There are various degrees 
and no absolute prescription. As a prac- 
tical people it is natural for us to judge 
these things by their results. As TVA 
Chairman Gordon R. Clapp once said, “If the 
private utilities satisfy the public objectives 
of providing low-cost electricity in abun- 
dance, they have a good chance of staying 
in the business.“ 


The Philosophy of Restraints 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 25, 1953 


_ Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
‘unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled The Philosophy of 
Restraints, published in the Wall Street 
Journal of June 23, 1953. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF RESTRAINTS 


Opponents of the proposal to amend the 
Constitution to limit the powers of treaties 
are having their say about the effect of the 
amendment recently favorably reported by 
the Senate Judiciary Committee. 

Tt is said that the amendment would forbid 
this country entering into certain kinds of 
treaties. But the proposal does not limit the 
constitutional right of the President and the 
Senate to make treaties; it limits only the 
effect of treaties by saying they must follow 
the Constitution. Certainly what the Con- 
stitution forbids the Congress to do—such 
as limit freedom of speech or the press or 
the right to assembly—ought not be allowed 
just because a treaty is signed. 

One effect of this restraint on the powers 
of treaties would be to place us on an equal 
international basis with other major nations 
of the world whose laws or constitutions 
limit treaties to the international field and 
deny them the right to change domestic law. 
Great Britain is one example. No treaty can 
change British law. Parliament must do it, 

Ours is a different problem. For the Con- 
stitution plainly says that any treaty made 
is the supreme law of the land and in Mis- 
souri v. Holland, Justice Holmes ruled in 
effect that the President and the Senate 
could do through a treaty what the Congress 
itself was denied by the Constitution the 
right to do. That is the reason the amend- 
ment before the Senate limits treaties to in- 
ternational concerns only unless the Con- 
gress legislates domestic law to implement 


the treaty and that is also the reason the 
amendment limits that implementation to 
the restraints already placed upon the Con- 
gress in the Constitution. 

Opponents argue that thus Congress could 
not carry out treaty terms on matters con- 
stitutionaly reserved to the States. That is 
true; but it is also a purpose of the amend- 
ment to protect the rights of the States 
under the Constitution from injury by treaty. 

The arguments against the proposed 
amendments are thus arguments against a 
restraint of power. And in making such 
argument, proponents of unlimited treaty 
power are arguing against the fundamental 
philosophy on which this Nation was 
founded. 

That philosophy was made plain in the 
writing of the Constitution and it is still 
plain today. It is a philosophy of restraint 
secured by granting only certain powers to 
the executive branch, only certain powers 
to the legislative, and only certain powers 
to the judicial. What powers were not spe- 
cifically granted to the three branches of 
Government were reserved to the people and 
to the States. 

Those who wrote the Constitution and the 
Bill of Rights knew that the safety of the 
Republic lay in a division of powers, for they 
knew that power granted is seldom neglected, 
and they knew also that government is only 
men. It is this philosophy as well as the 
Constitution which the treaty amendment 
seeks to safeguard. 


U. N. Also Guilty of Treachery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 25, 1953 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, 
David Lawrence, the distinguished col- 
umnist, in the June 24 Washington 
Evening Star, in his article “U. N. Also 
Guilty of Treachery,” presents a 
thought-provoking question, and I ask 
unanimous consent that his article be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


U. N. Also GUILTY or TREACHERY—IF RHEE 
Is A TRAITOR, THEN WHAT ABOUT BRITISH 
TRADING AND CONTINUED RELATIONS WITH 
CoMMUNIST CHINA? 


(By David Lawrence) 


The Governments of Great Britain, France, 
and the United States may regret some day 
their cavalier treatment of the Government 
of the Republic of Korea and especially the 
accusation that the latter has been guilty of 
treachery to the United Nations Command. 

will recount that the treatment of 
this small nation by the major powers was 
replete with incidents that may well raise 
the question of whether the treachery of 
the U. N. didn’t come first and provoke the 
action of President Rhee in releasing the 
anti-Communist prisoners in his jurisdic- 
tion. 

For, if the record of treachery is to be 
opened up to impartial review, it may come 
to mean that any independent action by a 
sovereign government out of harmony with 
its allies is a breach of faith if it occurs dur- 
ing a war in which presumably there had 
been a common cause. 

Thus was it or was it not treachery for 
the British Government to send rubber to 
Soviet Russia during the Korean war? 
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Was it treachery for the Allies to put pres- 
sure on the American Government so as to 
reverse the recommendation of its Joint 
Chiefs of Staff that enemy airplanes be pur- 
sued to their bases when they were attacking 
United Nations forces? 

Was it treachery when, after the Korean 
war began, the British Government carried 
on diplomatic relations with the Red China 
Government despite the fact that the U. N. 
had condemned the Government of Red 
China as an aggressor? 

Wasn't it treachery when the Soviet Gov- 
ernment admitted publicly during a United 
Nations debate that it had been supplying 
arms and ammunition to Red China and 
the North Korean Communist armies? Why 
didn't the Governments of the United States, 
Great Britain, and France send notes to the 
Moscow Government denouncing such 
treachery against other members of the 
United Nations, which was seeking to repel 
aggression and had called by formal resolu- 
tion on all members to refrain from sending 
help to the aggressors? Or do the big gov- 
ernments use the word treachery only against 
the small, weaker nations? If so, it will not 
go over so well in Asia when the European 
and American Governments try in the future 
to impress Asians with their professions of 
sincerity. 

Wasn't it treachery when the United Na- 
tions, having misled the Republic of Korea 
into making enormous sacrifices based on 
the U. N. resolution of October 7, 1950, aban- 
doned that pledge of unification by military 
means and gave it an altogether different 
interpretation in order to make a quick truce 
with the enemy? The resolution—adopted 
at the height of the Korean war—pledged 
the U. N. forces to establish conditions of 
peace and stability throughout Korea. 

Was it treachery when the United Nations 
refused to permit the South Korean Govern- 
ment to sit as an equal at the Panmunjom 
negotiating table and actually excluded that 
Government’s topmost executive from par- 
ticipating in the negotiations as a principal? 

These questions may be scoffed at by the 
diplomats who feel that what they do is 
always right and that any nation which 
criticizes or dissents from their policies is an 
obstructionist. But the fact remains that 
the U. N. has tried to create the impression 
that the Government of the Republic of 
Korea is a free and sovereign entity. Not 
long ago a British spokesman, commenting 
on differences between America and Britain, 
said quite pointedly that surely the United 
States didn’t want to act toward Great Brit- 
ain as if she were a satellite state, for that 
was a Soviet technique. Yet in Asia and 
Europe the impression now is being created 
that, just as North Korea is a puppet of Mos- 
cow so South Korea must become a puppet of 
Washington or be destroyed. 

The record of the Korean Government, In 
making plain its attitude on the prisoner 
question, had been clear for a long time be- 
fore the release of the anti-Communist pris- 
oners was ordered. The allied governments 
blundered in minimizing the Korean position 
and in acting now as if coercion could be 
applied at any moment to squelch it. This 
may result in a tragic loss of all that was 
achieved in 3 years of war. For, if disaffec- 
tion inside South Korea grows to the point of 
hostilities, then the United Nations is in for 
a long police action aimed at South Korea. 
This would be a ridiculous climax to an ideal- 
istic war. Indeed, it seems strange that Sir 
Winston Churchili, the British Prime Minis- 
ter, should be telling the House of Commons 
that more British troops may now have to 
be sent to Korea to enforce the orders of the 
U.N. Only a few months ago American pub- 
lic opinion was asking why more British 
troops were not being sent to Korea to fight 
the Communists, Evidently there will be 
plently of force available to fight the troops 
of the man who has stood out to the last 
against Communist treachery and who may 
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find himself compelled to fight alone, if nec- 
essary, to secure the independence of his 
people. 

If international coercion becomes the rule 
in the U. N., it will be a sorry day for all the 
member governments which object to such 
measures as the United States Congress has 
been debating, as, for instance, making 
grants of financial aid conditional on the 
ratification of European defense treaties or 
the restricting of trade with the enemy and 
similar policies that used to be considered 
the right of each nation to decide for itself, 
uncoerced by any other nation. 

Words like “treachery” and “coercion” are 
being loosely used nowadays, but they will 
not sit well with the Korean people, who are 
going to be asked to hold the line against the 
aggressors if American boys are ever to be 
brought home from Korea. 


More Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 25, 1953 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the Wall Street Journal of June 17, 
1953, giving power need estimates for pri- 
vate utilities. The big argument against 
giving adequate appropriations for the 
TVA power program is that TVA has 
overestimated its needs. This article 
shows how the private utilities are mak- 
ing similarly high estimates of needs and 
are building to meet them. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

More Power: ELECTRIC UTILITIES CHART 
4-YEAR 50 PERCENT Boost IN GENERATING 
ABILITY—END-oF-1956 CApaciry WILL BE 
TWO AND A HALF TIMES THE CLOSE-OF-THE-~ 
War LEVEL—APPLIANCES’ APPETITE GROWS 

(By De Witt C. Morrill) 

New Tonk —If you're worried about the 
business outlook, just talk to a few electric 
utility executives and let some of their op- 
timism rub off on you. 

What you'll hear is not just talk, either. 
They are backing up their enthusiasm with 
prodigious quantities of cash. And where 
other businessmen may be wondering if 
they've overgrown their markets, the men 
who supply you with light and power are 
still worrying—as they have without letup 
since the end of World War Il—about how 
to keep ahead of the seemingly insatiable 
desire for their product. 

The country’s power systems plan this 
year to install nearly 14 million kilowatts 
of generating capability at a cost of around 
$4 billion, according to the latest survey by 
the Edison Electric Institute. That would 
boost national capacity by over 17 percent. 

In the four years 1953-56, over $12 billion 
is scheduled to be spent to boost United 
States capacity to about 125 million kilo- 
watts. That would be an increase of more 
than 50 percent from the end-of-1952 gen- 
erating ability, and it would be almost two 
and a half times the capacity at the close 
of World War II. 


HE CAN'T SEE SATURATION 


Listen to Philip Sporn, president of 
American Gas & Electric Co., whose Great 
Lakes-to-North Carolina system is the na- 


tion’s top power producer. Asserts Mr. 
Sporn: “Saturation in demand for electric 
power is nowhere visible.” To meet the 
hunger for it, A. G. & E. is spending $127 
million this year as part of its program to 
install over 600,000 kilowatts of generating 
capacity, an increase of almost 25 percent. 
Within the next 10 years, Mr. Sporn fore- 
sees doubling the system’s facilities and in- 
vesting another $1 billion in them. 

In California, giant Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. figures its 1953 construction budget will 
be “in no event less than” the $162 million it 
spent last year, “and may even exceed it,” 
according to N. R. Sutherland, vice president 
and general manager. His company early 
this year passed the $1 billion mark in its 
postwar expansion expenditures. And Mr. 
Sutherland explains it won't reach its desired 
reserve of generating capacity until about a 
year from now. 

The four companies which make up the 
big Southern Co. system—Alabama, Georgia, 
Gulf, and Mississippi Power companies— 
plan to spend $100 million this year for 
generating equipment and power lines. 
That outlay will increase the system's ca- 
pacity nearly 20 percent. “The companies 
anticipate greatly increased sales as a result 
of new customers and of increased require- 
ments from existing ones,” explains W. D. 
Ketchum, vice president of the system's sery- 
ice adjunct, Southern Services, Inc. 


THE FASTEST GROWER 


Texas Utilities, Inc., the fastest-growing 
system in the country, figures it will have to 
spend close to $70 million this year putting 
in 330,000 kilowatts of new capacity, for a 
30-percent boost from last year. In New 
York State, Niagara Mohawk Power, one of 
the top five nationally, will nearly match its 
Texas colleague with a 300,000-kilowatt ex- 
pansion this year. That will add some 15 
percent to the company’s generating ability. 

And so it goes, from coast to coast. 

The big buildup is designed to give the 
country a comfortable reserve of generating 
capacity to meet any emergency. At the end 
of 1952 the margin of maximum capacity 
stood only 11.7 percent above peak potential 
demand; power people generally regard a 
reserve cushion of at least 15 percent as 
desirable. And despite the 1953 expansion, 
the margin will still be slightly short of that 
at the end of this year, it’s estimated. 

What are the driving forces behind this 
expansion spree? A powerful one, of course, 
is the continuing electrification of the Amer- 
ican home. Since World War II United 
States manufacturers have sold 89 million 
radios, 30 million refrigerators, 27 million 
washing machines, 26 million television sets, 
and 23 million vacuum cleaners. 

Though the market for some older appli- 
ances may be approaching a temporary sat- 
uration point, appliance vendors envision 
a tremendous potential for newer devices. 
This year alone, room-cooler sales are ex- 
pected to nearly double 1952 volume. Clar- 
ence Linder, head of General Electric’s major 
appliance division, thinks that by 1960, over 
38 percent of wired homes will be equipped 
with automatic washers, against 15 percent 
now; he foresees a rise from 2 percent to 17 
percent in clothes dryers. 


ELECTRICITY ON THE PARM 


Today 90 percent of American farms have 
electricity, up from only 50 percent at the 
end of 1945. Since the war, 7.5 million new 
homes have sprouted on United States soil, 
almost all of them electrified. Though the 
rate of formation of new households is now 
declining, the national birth rate is topping 
records. And the first 3 months of this year 
witnessed an average monthly increase of 157 
kilowatt-hours in residential electric use 
from a year earlier. That rise was not far 
below the record boost of late 1951, and it 
was 35 percent above the increase of the 
first quarter of as recent a year as 1948. 
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To bolster industrial demand, there’s a 
widespread conviction among utility men 
that the rate of Government spending for 
defense will continue high, even if not at 
the peaks which were anticipated earlier. 
“A dropping-off from the hectic pace of the 
recent past is no depression,“ remarks A. L. 
Tegen, president of General Public Utilities, 
which serves parts of New Jersey and much 
of Pennsylvania. We have to reorient our 
thinking to good times, but at a somewhat 
lower rate of business activity.” 

An updating of the Commerce Depart- 
ment-Securities and Exchange Commission 
survey of 1953 business expansion plans sug- 
gests continued growth in the industrial 
market for power. The two Federal agencies 
on June 10 disclosed their April forecast of 
such spending, at $27 billion, now appears 
on the low side by as much as $1 billion. 
And the earlier prediction was for a record 
outlay. 

PRIVATE-COMPANY PLANS 


Over 70 percent of the planned 1952-56 
expansion in electricity making capacity will 
be done by the investor-owned light and 
power companies, who will spend $3 billion 
for it this year, the Edison Electric Institute 
calculates. It is the trade association of 
most of the Nation’s private power firms, but 
its expansion study covers all United States 
power systems. The nonprivate systems, of 
course, are owned by Federal and local gov- 
ernments. 

The Edison Electric Institute says the kilo- 
watt-craving atomic energy program will 
take only about 4 million kilowatts of the 
4-year increase, and figures the year-by-year 
additions of capability by the private com- 
panies at 9.3 million kilowatts in 1953, 8.5 
million In 1954, 7.2 million in 1955, and 6.2 
million in 1956. But it cautions that prob- 
able failure to meet targets this year will 
almost certainly cause compensating in- 
creases in the following periods. 

How firm are these plans? The big equip- 
ment manufacturers (General Electric, 
Westinghouse, Allis-Chalmers) told the Edi- 
son Electric Institute power survey commit- 
tee they are booked solid with orders into 
early 1956, and that these cover some 35 
million kilowatts of the projected 44 million 
increase. The remainder, it’s said, needn't 
be ordered until mid-1954, That's because 
expanding manufacturing capacity and a 
prospective improvement in the availability 
of critical materials are expected to reduce 
the lead time—from start of manufacture to 
commercial operation—to 18 months, or less, 
from 2 years and more at present. 


COSTLIER MONEY NOT A CURB 


The higher cost of borrowing money is not 
notably affecting electricity expansion. Pa- 
cific G. & E. went ahead a few weeks ago with 
a $65 million bond sale at the highest annual 
interest cost for a security of comparable 
quality since 1935—3.95 percent. Arkansas 
Power & Light Co. more recently paid an in- 
terest cost of 4.2 percent on an $18 million 
bond issue. 

Although Southern California Edison Co. 
received considerable publicity over its post- 
ponement of a $40 million bond issue, utility 
men note the company still plans to raise $30 
million on bonds later this year. The same 
is true of Public Service Electric & Gas in 
New Jersey, which postponed a $50 million 
bond issue, but hasn’t altered its plans to put 
in some 290,000 kilowatts of new capacity 
this year and another 185,000 kilowatts next 
year. 

“You can’t stop construction just because 
of higher money costs,” explains Walter L. 
Sammis, president of Ohio Edison Co. and 
new head of the EEL. “That would only be 
an invitation to public power.” Adds the 
financial counselor of one of the big engi- 
neering service firms: They're committed 
for construction right through 1955. 
They've got to have the money.” 
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SOME SOLUTIONS 


Electric power companies have some spe- 
cific solutions to their chief problems: High- 
er rates, where needed to assure earnings ade- 
quate to attract the huge sums of new capital 
that will be required; stepped-up sales ef- 
forts; vastly bigger equipment, which results 
in more kilowatts per dollar invested. 

Commenting on rates, GPU’s Mr. Tegen 
explains: “In the present depressed securities 
market, it is vital for utilities to demonstrate 
they can get rate relief from regulatory com- 
missions when their earnings are threatened 
by higher borrowed money costs.” 

Actually, however, rate-hike applications 
filed thus far in 1953 are far behind last year. 
They number only 26, of which 15 have been 
granted, compared with 93 requests and 71 
approvals last year. Moreover, utility men 
emphasize that even last year the average 
cost of power to the consumer continued to 
decline as usage increased. 

Instead of further rate hikes, chances are 
salesmen of electric power will be called on 
to fill the income gap. “If each one of our 
450,000 customers adds just one 100-watt 
bulb it boosts our load by 45,000 kilowatts,” 
explains Elmer Lindseth, president of Cleve- 
land Electric Illuminating Co. Adds J. R. 
Hartman, vice president of Cincinnati Gas 
& Electric Co.: “If we can persuade a com- 
mercial (store or office) customer to replace 
a 100-watt bulb with a 300-watt bulb, his in- 
creased investment is 66 cents, whereas the 
gross revenue to the utility is $10 a year.” 

With the bigger generating units, says 
Walker L. Cisler, president of Detroit Edison. 
“we'll endeavor to put in the same amount 
of capability, but at a lower cost per kilo- 
watt. For example, we have 250,000 kilo- 
watt units on order, compared with 156,000 
kilowatt units installed this year.” A study 
by C. N. Phillips, research director of Ebasco 
Services, Inc., reveals that units will be avail- 
able “in the near future” with capabilities 
as high as 450,000 kilowatts, which would 
reduce the cost per kilowatt to about $130, 
or almost what it was in 1947. The average 
investment needed last month to produce 
a kilowatt was $160. 


Communists in Labor Unions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 25, 1953 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record an editorial entitled “Ridding 
Unions of Reds,” which appeared in the 
June 23, 1953, issue of the Boston Post. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


RIDDING UNIONS OF REDS 


Senators JENNER, WELKER, and BUTLER, 
members of the Senate Internal Security 
subcommittee, are preparing to hold hearings 
in the Capital during the next 2 weeks to 
show Communist control of several unions 
important to our national safety. The hear- 
ings are designed to speed legislation which 
will take from the National Labor Relations 
Board power to investigate Red domina- 
tion of unions and place it in the Subversive 
Activities Control Board. 

This is the Butler bill, introduced by Sen- 
ator JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER of Maryland, 


which would give the Subversive Activities 
Control Board the authority to suspend the 
NLRB, and would result in the ineligibility 
of any union found to be Communist domi- 
nated to act as a certified bargaining agent 
or to receive benefits under the Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

Recent hearings in Washington have re- 
vealed the futility of trying to rid unions 
of Communist control through the NLRB, 
which itself has had members whose affilia- 
tions and public statements make them open 
to suspicion as Communtst sympathizers. 

Informed labor leaders and Members of 
Congress have known for a long time that 
one of the stumbling blocks to effective en- 
forcement of existing laws aimed at the offi- 
cers of Red-controlled unions has been the 
makeup of the NLRB itself. Recent hear- 
ings disclosed that the Board itself had been 
infiltrated by Communist sympathizers, but 
technical considerations in the law were 
employed by the Board to avoid the duty of 
ridding the unions of Communist officers. 

Labor itself has been more effective than 
the NLRB is, trying to clear up the mess, 
but is unable to complete the job without 
the force of Federal authority under the law. 
The law is there, but unless the NLRB acts 
to enforce it, it might as well never have 
been enacted. 

Such Communist-dominated unions as 
the American Communications Association; 
the United Electrical, Radio, and Machine 
Workers of America; the Mine, Mill, and 
Smelter Workers; the International Long- 
shoremen and Warehouse Workers Union; the 
United Public Workers; the Fur and Leather 
Workers; the Distributive, Processing, and 
Office Workers of America; and the Marine 
Cooks and Stewards Union have been thrown 
out of the AFL and the CIO. 

Labor can’t do much more than that, but 
there is much more to be done, and it is up 
to the Federal Government to get it done. 
The hope of a real cleanup lies in the Butler 
bill, under which the Subversive Activities 
Control Board would have jurisdiction to in- 
vestigate Communists in labor unions. 


Iowa Editor Denounces Campaign of 
Post Office Department for Closing of 
Fourth-Class Offices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1953 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I call the 
attention of Members of the House to an 
open letter to the President and Mem- 
bers of Congress written by Mr. Edwin 
Black, editor of the Preston (Iowa) 
Times and published recently in his 
newspaper. 

Mr. Black denounces the present cam- 
paign launched by the Post Office De- 
partment for the closing of many post 
offices throughout the country and he 
sets forth clearly his arguments in op- 
position to the abandonment of these 
offices. 

Mr. Speaker, I want this Recorp to 
show that I have served notice on the 
Post Office Department that I will ob- 
ject to the closing as an economy meas- 
ure of any post office in the Third Iowa 
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Congressional District where there is 
substantial opposition to such closing on 
the part of interested citizens. 

I have been a stanch advocate of econ- 
omy and I hoped that when the present 
administration came to power there 
would be reductions in spending in all 
authorization and appropriation bills. 
Approval of the $5 billion so-called for- 
eign-aid authorization bill, vigorously 
supported by the administration al- 
though there was already billions of dol- 
lars in the foreign-aid pipeline, com- 
pletely disillusioned me with respect to 
the desire for real economy. If this Gov- 
ernment is determined to add billions of 
dollars in new money upon billions of 
dollars still in the pipeline and unex- 
pended on an assortment of foreign give- 
away schemes then I refuse to economize 
at the expense of a long standing and 
necessary service to the Americans who 
elected me to represent them in Wash- 
ington, 

Editor Black’s open letter follows: 

An OPEN LETTER TO PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS 


Mr. President and Members of the Congress. 

GENTLEMEN: Of late we have read and 
heard a lot about the postal deficit. It is 
claimed that the rates should be drastically 
revised upward to eliminate this deficit. 

Why? 

When the postal service was instituted it 
was not intended as a money-making serv- 
ice, nor even as a pay-for-itself service. 

The postal service serves all of the peoples 
of the United States. The deficit is paid by 
the peoples of the United States. What is 
so terribly wrong about that? 

Do the other services or rather depart- 
ments pay for themselves? 

Have the Army engineers paid out? Is 
there no cost to the taxpayers for the Agri- 
cultural Department, the Soil Conservation 
Department, the Department of the Interior? 

Does the Department of Defense pay out? 
Is there no tax for the Department of State, 
and the Department of the Interior? 

The Postal Department more nearly serves 
all of the people than most of the other 
departments. 

One cent more on letter mail seemingly 
would not work hardship on anyone. But 
the whole theory is wrong. 


WHY CLOSE SMALL POST OFFICES? 


Equally wrong is the implication made re- 
cently that the real small post offices would 
be closed, because they do not pay their way. 

Would you close the Miles post office, 
which serves a town of several hundred and 
many farmers, because it does not take in 
enough money to pay the expenses of the 
office? It is a third-class office and took in 
$3,528.32, and the salary of the postmaster 
was $3,781. This alone was more than the 
receipts. However, added was the expense of 
the office, the rent, heat, light, etc., and the 
salaries of the rural carriers. 

Would you close the Sabula office which 
serves many more people, but which took 
in $3,862.45? The postmaster’s salary was 
$3,881. This was more than the total re- 
ceipts not counting the rent, heat, light, and 
carrier’s salary. 

Would you close the Bellevue Post Office 
which had receipts of $14,812.32 last year? 

Because it did not pay out either. The 
postmaster's salary was $4,870. One city 
carrier gets a salary of $3,770. Five rural 
carriers get $20,638. And we almost forgot 
the clerks’ salaries, $7,340. A total of 
$36,618. Quite a bit more than the $14,- 
812.32 receipts, isn't it? 

Would you close the Jackson County 
county seat post office? 
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For here, too, the picture fs also black. 
The receipts last year were $53,822.59. Re- 
member that figure. The postmaster's sal- 
ary is $5,670. The assistant postmaster gets 
the sum of $5,270. And 3 clerks get $12,810. 
Then there are 3 city carriers who get $11,410 
and 6 rural carriers who get $23,952. Two 
custodians receive $5,600. This totals on our 
adding machine $64,712. And remember the 
receipts were only $53,822.59. 

And we do not have the other expenses 
listed, such as rent or operating expense of 
building or room, supplies, etc. 

No; I don’t think those offices should be 
closed, Mr. President, and Members of Con- 
gress. Neither do I think the real small post 
offices should be closed because they do not 
pay expenses. 

(What about Preston? Well, here are the 
figures on the local office: 

Receipts last year, $7,891.99. The post- 
master’s salary, $4,298. Two rural carriers, 
$7,764. 

The above figures are authentic as they 
were made available to the Times by Mr. N. R. 
Abrams, Assistant Postmaster General of the 
United States Postal Service. 

Mr. Abrams stated in his letter, 
June 4, 1953: 

In addition to the regular employees 
listed above, there are certain temporary and 
substitute employees, the number and hours 
of employment varying with the season of 
the year and the volume of mail handled. 
Also, there are certain major items of ex- 
pense, such as the transportation of the 
mails, that cannot be allocated by offices.” 

All of this proves but one thing, the postal 
service is a necessary service, that serves all 
of the people and it was intended to serve 
the people, and not be a moneymaking 
proposition. 

It is just as necessary and just as essential 
as the Department of the Army, of the Navy, 
and of the Marine Corps. 

Where would the country be without the 
mails. 

Let's quit worrying about the deficit. The 
people use the mails and the people pay the 
deficit, 


dated 


Epwin BLACK, 
Editor, the Preston Times. 


When the Revolt Spreads to the Russian 
Armies, Set Up National Military Units, 
Including Russian, From Escapees 
From Iron Curtain Countries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1953 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the setting up of national mili- 
tary units from escapees from Iron Cur- 
tain countries, Polish units, Czechoslovak 
units, Rumanian units, Hungarian units, 
even Russian units, with distinctive na- 
tional uniforms and flying their own na- 
tional flags of freedom, will be a power- 
ful blow at the Soviet military potential. 

Such military units will be magnets of 
defection from the Communist armed 
forces and will be a place where escapees 
can go to in the free world. 

Section 101 (a) (1) of the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1951 provides for the set- 
ting up of such national military units. 

These units should be set up now. 


I wish to include in my remarks an 
excellent editorial from the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer for June 24, 1953: 

CAUGHT Orr GUARD 


“All Germans behind the Iron Curtain call 
to us not to forget them. We will never rest 
until all Germany is again united in peace 
and freedom.” 

Who said that? Not Churchill, not Eisen- 
hower, not a spokesman for France, but 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, of the West 
German Government. He was doing what 
he could do to encourage the revolt against 
Communist dictatorship, a revolution which 
assumed the proportions of a crusade when 
men armed only with sticks and stones stood 
up against Russian tanks. 

But the other statesmen of the West have 
remained silent, apparently caught off guard 
by the developments in East Germany and 
bound by inflexible policies which cannot 
easily be altered to take advantage of chang- 
ing conditions. 

To be sure, not much can be expected of 
France, which is completely devoid of lead- 
ership, and cannot even form another un- 
stable government, let alone a stable one. 
Churchill has his mind set on promoting a 
four-power conference with Malenkov and 
the Eisenhower administration seems to be 
too preoccupied with the problem of coping 
with Syngman Rhee to pay much attention 
to what is going on in East Germany. 

What we should be doing now is to call 
upon the Russian armies to withdraw from 
East Germany and the other satellite coun- 
tries and to let the people of those countries 
as well as the oppressed victims of Commu- 
nist tyranny in Russia know that we sympa- 
thize with their efforts to achieve freedom. 
This is not to say that moral support can 
prevail against tanks and guns, but it would 
help to keep the revolutionary spirit alive 
until it spreads to the Russian armies. 
When that happens the Communist dicta- 
torship will be bound to fall. 

By no means should we consent to a con- 
ference with Malenkov or any other member 
of the Kremlin gang. In the first place, there 
is no necessity for such a conference. At 
best, it could only result in new promises be- 
ing made, only to be broken at the whim 
of the Kremlin. All we need to tell the 
Kremlin is that it should keep the old prom- 
ises which Stalin made and violated. That's 
all that is needed to end the world tensions. 

And, in the second place, we should not 
dignify Malenkoy or enhance his prestige 
among the people of Russia and the satellite 
countries by admitting him to our councils. 
It would be paradoxical to negotiate on equal 
terms with a dictator against whom we were 
encouraging revolution. On the contrary, 
this might be a propitious time to sever dip- 
lomatic relations with the Soviet Union and 
to make an effort to expel it from the United 
Nations, on the ground that it aided aggres- 
sion in Korea. 

In the past our policy has been that of 
containment—to prevent the Kremlin in- 
fluence from expanding, but to do nothing 
to undermine its influence where it is al- 
ready established. At the same time we 
have been going on the assumption that 
someday we would have to fight a war with 
the Soviet Union unless the free world re- 
armed sufficiently to deter the Kremlin from 
starting such a war. 

The time has come to scrap this policy. 
The revolts in East Germany, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and other countries behind the Iron 
Curtain reveal that the Communist dictator- 
ship is in trouble. It could not risk a war be- 
cause war would bring uprisings among the 
enslaved people and very probably would re- 
sult in the armed forces of the satellite 
countries turning against their masters. 
Our policy should be to do everything we 
can to add to the troubles of the Commu- 


nist dictatorship until it finally collapses. |- 
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Keeping Americans’ Voting Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1953 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most irritating and thoroughly 
justified complaints registered on the 
American scene at each election involv- 
ing national issues is the loss of voting 
rights due to local residence require- 
ments. Citizens of one State moving 
to another frequently find that they have 
lost their voting privileges in the first 
State and have not lived long enough 
in the second to acquire them. 

With complete and proper indigna- 
tion, they insist that they have not lost 
their American citizenship by virtue of 
moving from one place to another within 
the Nation. Although they understand 
that they may not be adequately in- 
formed on local candidacies, they are 
certain that they dò know enough about 
major issues to vote intelligently on pres- 
idential candidates, congressional can- 
didacies, and issues affecting Federal 
problems. Provisions ought to be made 
for these people. Our Nation today is 
the most mobile group in world history. 
There are literally hundreds of thou- 
sands of people who are constantly shift- 
ing their places of residence for reasons 
of work assignment, health, or retire- 
ment. They should not be deprived of 
their right to vote on all questions or 
candidacies which are national rather 
than local in their scope. 

The State legislatures now in session 
throughout the country should plan 
the necessary measures to correct this 
problem, 


National Military Units of Escapees From 

Iron-Curtain Countries Will Strike 
Powerful Blow at Soviet War Poten- 
tial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1953 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to include in my remarks 
a portion of a speech I made at Town 
Hall, New York City, on June 22, 1953: 


For the past 2 years we have had a law 
providing for American aid—up to $100 mil- 
lion, in fact—for liberation purposes and 
for resistance behind the Iron Curtain. 

This law was twice viciously attacked by 
the Soviet Union in the U. N. as interfer- 
ence in the internal affairs of the people’s 
democracies. It was attacked again in a 
front-page editorial of yesterday's issue of 
Pravda, in Moscow. 

Incidentally, the framers of our policy 
should make it a rule of thumb that what- 
ever the Soviets and their fellow travelers 
attack, or attempt to smear, is probably the 
thing we should be doing. 
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At any rate, we should never be embar- 
rassed or dissuaded by Soviet propaganda or 
Communist psychologieal-warfare attacks. 
We should proceed right ahead being as- 
sured that we are right by virtue of the 
Soviet attack or smear, 

Now, this law to which I refer, provides 
for the setting up of national military units 
composed of escapees from Iron-Curtain 
countries, such units to be attached to NATO 
or the American Armed Forces in Europe. 
The units would be Polish, Czechoslovak, 
Hungarian, Rumanian, and even composed 
of escapees from the U. S. S. R. They would 
be the cadres of armies of liberation. They 
would have their distinctive uniforms and 
fiy their national flags of freedom. 

Such units disposed in Western Europe and 
elsewhere, along the borders of their respec- 
tive but enslaved nations, would be power- 
ful magnets of defection or escape to free- 
dom from elements of the Communist 
armies. 

They would be a powerful psychological 
blow at the Soviet military potential. 

It is reported that there are 30 divisions 
of Soviet troops in East Germany attempt- 
ing to keep under control the several mil- 
lions of East German workers who are rising 
against Communist tyranny. 

This increasing resistance on the part of 
the enslaved people should be encouraged in 
every practicable way. 

In order to turn some of these very Soviet 
troops to the side of revolt against Commu- 
nist tyranny, the existence of such free Rus- 
sian units in the west zone would go a long 
way toward attracting many elements of 
these 30 Soviet divisions to desert as there 
is great evidence that large number of them 
hate Communist tyranny as much as do the 
workers themselves. 

During the past 3 years I have spoken to 
many hundreds of escapees from Iron Cur- 
tain countries, including the U. S. S. R. A 
number of them were from the Soviet armed 
forces. Their testimony, without exception, 
is to the effect that there are great possi- 
bilities of revolt among the very Communist 
armed forces who keep the tyrants of the 
Kremlin in power, 

I am confident that President Eisenhower 
favors the setting up of such national mili- 
tary units. I strongly favor his setting them 
up at the earliest opportunity. I earnestly 
urge that he set the machinery in motion for 
setting them up now. 

Our policymakers will have to make a cru- 
cial decision with regard to the global Com- 
munist threat. They will have either to at- 
tempt further to make agreements and nego- 
tiate with the Communist leaders or we will 
have to cast our lot with the 800 million 
enslaved people. 

We cannot do both. If we come to an 
agreement with the leaders, we abandon the 
people they have enslaved. If we unite our 
efforts with the great forces of resistance 
behind the Iron Curtain, we cast our lot on 
the side of faith and freedom and civilization. 

If we unite the great forces of the free 
world with the potential of resistance be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, we will defeat the 
world Communist conspiracy and bring per- 
manent peace. 


The Hand Is Esau But the Voice Is 
Jacob 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1953 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, below is 


listed a message sent by Radio Moscow 
to sportsmen of the world on August 6, 
1942 at a time when the Soviet bear, 
cornered in its lair, bleeding profusely, 
growled defiance, and implored help. 
History enables us to say, “The hand is 
Esau, but the voice is Jacob.” 

It is recalled that Jacob tricked his 
blind father into giving him Esau's 
heritage. The question is, tricked once, 
are we going to be tricked again? Hap- 
pily, the President has demanded spe- 
cific performance lest the honeyed words 
and pious preachments of the Kremlin 
may again bait a trap set to destroy us: 


Wireless Moscow to Sportsmen of Whole 
World: 


Friends who are fighting! 

Fierce, bloody battles being waged on 
Soviet-German front. Disregarding their 
stupendous losses, Fascists tearing on toward 
Kuban River, north Caucasus, and Volga. 
Taking advantage absence second front in 
Europe, Hitlerites transferring their divisions 
from France, Belgium, Holland to Sovunion, 

Our fighters are checking onslaught Hit- 
lerite hordes with unexampled heroism, un- 
wavering steadfastness. 

To withstand, check, repulse, and ulti- 
mately annihilate this arrogant, bloodthirsty 
foe is duty our country requires of us. Only 
by holding on tenaciously to every foot na- 
tive soil, by standing out for it till last 
breath while there’s even shade of possibility 
defending, can we preserve the honor, free- 
dom, independence our land. 

First days patriots war saw Soviet athletes 
armed ready for defense their countrymen— 
fathers, mothers, brothers, sisters, little 
children. Impelled by passionate hatred for 
enemy and boundless uplifting love their 
country, they flung themselves eagerly into 
mortal struggle with enemy. 

Sports can be, as we've shown, joy of life, 
embellishment, and glory to it means devel- 
oping personality conducive to flourishing 
of culture. But in Germany of Hitlerite 
barbarians—enemles life itself, enemies cul- 
ture—sports, athletics have been employed 
for training youth to form army murderers, 
robbers. 

In occupied countries Europe they've 
broken up sports, clubs, organizations, and 
exterminating sportsmen—patriots whole- 
sale. 

By policy relentless terrorism Germans 
hope stifle, destroy all that’s honorable, 
proud, intrepid in man. But they'll never 
succeed degrading young lovers freedom to 
leyel of cowed broken slaves. More than 
10,000 young athletes of Yugoslavia fighting 
stanchly, untiringly in partisan detach- 
ments. Tens thousand athletes Norway, 
France, Czechoslovakia, Poland joined ranks 
peoples avengers and in some hardest bat- 
tles destroying abhorred occupations. 

Honor, glory to worlds sportsmen who've 
taken arms against German-Fascist invaders 
and their hirelings. 

Soviet athietes! 

Your native land is in danger! If we are 
to preserve honor, liberty, our dearly loved 
country each of us must do all in our 
power—aye, and even what seems far be- 
yond our power defeat enemy. Did we not 
preserve Moscow, Leningrad from enemy's 
clutches? We did. Then we must and we 
will save Soviet South! 

Sportsmen, fighters! Remember stanch- 
ness discipline harder blows at Germans! 
Show them no mercy—destroy them utterly. 
For this they who ruined your homes; killed 
your mother, a defenseless old woman; out- 
raged your bride; tortured your young broth- 
ers, sisters; burned your wounded comrade 
alive. Never forget it! Avenge it! Every 
slain German means Russian life saved, step 
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toward victory. The more you slay the more 
glory, honor you deserve, 

Soviet sports champions! 

Teach younger generation good marks- 
manship, grenade-throwing, bayonet fight- 
ing; teach them surmount obstacles. Foster 
their power, spirit, endurance; train their 
raw young strength; teach them presence of 
mind; inculcate undying hatred of enemy. 
Above all, teach future fighter he must de- 
stroy his enemy without mercy. 

Athletes, our factories, works, collective 
and state farms! Be in vanguard universal 
Socialist competition. Turn out more arm- 
aments, ammunition, provisions for front. 
More guns, shells we have nearer our victory. 

Sportsmen Great Britain, United States! 

This is 14 months Red army fighting stub- 
bornly alone against troops Fascist Germany 
and her accomplices. Soviet fighters forc- 
ing enemy pay heavy price—mountains dead, 
piles wrecked aramaments—for every step 
they advance. Germans advancing, this true, 
but in order advance they've been obliged 
draw away considerable forces from West. 

This is no time watching, waiting—this is 
moment, strike. Germany must be struck 
now and not only from air. Let your tanks, 
your artillery, and infantry rush in from 
West upon Hitlerites after your aircraft be- 
gun attack. 

Sportsmen of temporarily occupied coun- 
tries! 

Kindle flame peoples war against foreign 
invaders who are trampling your liberty. 
Kill occupationists, exterminate them to last 
man. Following example Soviet, Yugoslavian 
sportsmen, join ranks—partisans organize 
new armed detachments young people. Only 
through final, complete destruction Germans 
can you restore your own freedom, 

Sportsmen Finland, Hungary, Rumania, 
Italy! 

You're fighting for interests not your own. 
You’ve been deceived; betrayed by your rul- 
ers, hirelings, toadies of Hitlerites. Hun- 
dreds, thousands your countrymen already 
been slain by Red army and same fate awaits 
rest. Our people have never and will never 
show mercy to those who try enslave us. 

Your only chance now is turn bayonet 
against your own inveterate enemies—Hitler 
and his myrmidons. 

German sportsmen! ‘You burst into our 
country like robbers, marauders thus kindled 
undying flame hatred in our people. Death 
dogs your every step! If you want survive, 
save Germany, turn your bayonets against 
Hitler. 

Sportsmen, whole world! 

Independent our political convictions, re- 
ligion position, nationality we all inspired 
one lofty purpose—destroy Hitlerism. Grim 
days we are living through demand supreme 
devotion to ones people demand daring reso- 
lution, 

Everyone of us should be out there where 
future our country and all mankind is being 
decided on the battlefield. 

*Tis life-and-death struggle. Let everyone 
who loves life, who holds dear happiness his 
own people, whose heart is heart of patriot, 
who wants live as free man and not as slave, 
let him take his gun and go out to battle. 

Not an hour delay! 

Onward to struggle! 

Onward to victory! 


These people talk nice when they want 
to take advantage of you. They carry a 
dagger under their cloak, History has 
shown the fraud of the above appeal: 
What promises has the Kremlin ful- 
filled? What promises will it fulfill? It 
takes advantage of the normal aspira- 
tions of people and under threats, twists’ 
them to its wicked ends. God grant that 
this scourge of Communist tyranny be 
wiped from the face of the earth. 
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Liberation Force of Ukrainian Resistance 
More Powerful Than the Atomic 
Bomb 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1953 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to include in my remarks 
a speech made by me commemorating 
the 20th anniversary of the man-made 
famine in the Ukraine, the speech be- 
ing sponsored by the League of Ameri- 
cans of Ukrainian Descent, at Hum- 
boldt Park, Chicago, III., Sunday, June 
21, 1953, as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen, there is a potential 
explosive force in the Ukraine far more 
powerful than the atomic bomb. 

A few weeks ago I witnessed the firing of 
the world’s first atomic cannon on French- 
man’s Flat, Nev. An atomic explosion is a 
terrible thing to behold. 

But the main impression I got from that 
trip to Nevada was the tremendous work, 
scientific research, and the billions of dol- 
lars spent in behalf of the defense of the 
free world against the global Communist 
threat that has gone into our efforts to de- 
velop the explosive power from the mere 
physical material of uranium. 

There is a far greater explosive force—an 
explosive force that is very dangerous to the 
Communist empire of enslaved nations—ex- 
isting in the 45 millions of people of the 
enslaved nation of the Ukraine. 

The amazing thing is that until very re- 
cently our leaders scarcely recognized this 
explosive force in the Ukraine that has spirit- 
ual and psychological factors much more far- 
reaching than the shattering and radiation 
injuries resulting from atomic fission. We 
have spent little effort and no money toward 
developing this much greater danger 
to the Communists that exists in the 
Ukraine. 

Probably the major reason for the build- 
ing up of this tremendous potential destruc- 
tive power to communism was the man- 
made famine in the Ukraine in the year 1933 
which we commemorate here today. 

The 6 million martyrs who went to their 
death during that terrible Golgotha in the 
Ukraine did not die in vain. The weeping 
and the grief and the sorrow of spirit among 
the Ukrainian people, by virtue of this ter- 
rible holocaust created by the Kremlin, have 
gone into the creation of a spirit of resist- 
ance which the full force of police-state fury 
cannot extinguish, but can only increase and 

Continuously open resistance has flared up 
in the Ukraine eyer since the beginning of 
its enslavement. 

On Friday, June 12, the announcement 
came from Moscow that Melnikov, the Com- 
munist dictator of the Ukraine, was being 
replaced by Kirichenko, The Soviet move 
was an apparent attempt to ameloriate the 
growing volcanic fires of Ukrainian resist- 
ance. 

In the 1930's, Manuilsky, teaching world 
revolutionaries in Moscow, was asked when 
the world clash predicted by Lenin between 
the Communist and the non-Communist 
worlds could be expected. 

Manuilsky replied that there would be no 
such clash at that time. There would be 
infiltration, subversion of the border states, 
belligerent hostility, and other tactics, etc. 

But, said Manuilsky, when the Soviet 
Union is ready to attack the free world, it 
would prepare, in great detail, and in a 


masterful way, a “massive, worldwide peace 
offensive” that would be the smokescreen 
behind which the Communists would deploy 
their armed forces for attack. 

But the Soviet peace offensive in the 
Ukraine is part of the Communist world 
strategy to set up a global smokescreen to 
hide its real purposes. 

In the first place, the Soviets need time 
to digest and consolidate their original con- 
quests of nations in the Soviet Union and 
their gains in East Europe and in Asia. They 
need to stop the flow of escapees coming 
from behind the Iron Curtain. 

The classic counsel of Lenin bequeathed 
to the leaders of the Soviet State which he 
founded, to use every strategem, deceit, and 
subterfuge to accomplish its purpose of 
world subversion, was never more heeded 
and acted upon by the leaders of the Soviet 
Union than at the present time. If the free 
world should be so naive as to be deceived 
by the current “peace offensive” of the Soviet 
Union after the experience of recent years, 
it would be indeed amazing. 

The Communist Daily Worker for the past 
several months has been, of course, head- 
lining this peace offensive as the great and 
ever-present effort of the Communists to 
bring their kind of peace to the world. The 
Daily Worker, like the other Communist pub- 
lications throughout the world, is today ex- 
pressing its fears that the free world will not 
accept the great and peaceful purposes of 
the Kremlin. 

Every Communist aggression since the end 
of World War II has been perpetrated in the 
name of “peace” and the victims of the Reds 
in these’ aggressions have always been de- 
clared to be the “enemies of peace.” 

The Stockholm peace petition was engi- 
neered to prevent the strengthening of West- 
ern Europe against the Communists. 

The appeal of the Soviet Union's Malik for 
truce talks for a peace in Korea has, as is 
now very clear, the sole purpose of lulling 
the United States and the United Nations 
into complacency and giving the Reds in 
Korea a chance to build up their badly bat- 
tered forces. 

The ominous directive given by Stalin last 
August in Moscow to the people’s democ- 
racies of Eastern Europe and of Asia to be 
the shock brigade to prepare for the libera- 
tion of the nations enslaved by the capitalist 
world was a directive given under the avowed 
purpose of a fight “for the peace.” 

Under the slogan, “For a people’s peace 
and democracy,” Georgi Malenkov said at 
Warsaw in September of 1947 when he found- 
ed the Cominform, The foreign policy of the 
Soviet Union and of the ‘democratic coun- 
tries’ is directed to the undermining of im- 
perialism.” The purpose of the Cominform 
is to carry on the worldwide conspiracy of 
the Communist aggression from the base of 
an enslaved Europe. 

In the Communist dictionary the word 
“peace” means only one kind of peace, that 
is, a Communist peace, which in the inner 
circles of the Communist hierarchy means 
that there will be real peace only when com- 
munism extends throughout the world and 
all peoples have been liberated from the im- 
perialistic slavery of capitalistic society and 
the proletariat of the world are living in 
happy people's democracies, 

“The dictatorship of the proletariat,” says 
Lenin, “is the persistent struggle, bloody and 
bloodless, violent and peaceful, military and 
economic, educational and administrative, 
against the forces and traditions of the 
old society.” (Lenin’s Selected Works, vol. 
10, p. 84.) 

The current world peace offensive is a part 
of the persistent struggle prescribed by 
Lenin. The sudden shift to words of peace 
from words of violence, from scorn to ap- 
plause by Vishinsky in the U. N. the new 
good manners in Berlin and East Germany, 
and the Communist drive for Korean peace 
are all parts of this major strategem with a 
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further very important objective for the 
Communists, 

The obvious objective of the current Com- 
munist peace offensive is to cause the free 
world to want to enter into a bargain where- 
by the Communists will be given a breathing 
space and opportunity to commit further 
genocide among the nations of the U. S. S. R.; 
put down resistance and to consolidate and 
digest their conquests in Eastern Europe and 
China. 

The great need of the Communists at this 
time is to be undisturbed and to have a free 
hand in these areas. For if they should 
have a major set-back in the Ukraine or in 
Eastern Europe, or in China, a setback that 
might begin the ultimate liberation of the 
captive peoples from the police state, it 
would seriously endanger their plans for 
world conquest. It might even start a chain 
of events that could end in the eventual 
downfall of the Communist terror in Russia 
itself. 

On the other hand, the Communists can 
afford to make almost any concession or bar- 
gain that leave them free to forge the 
enslaved millions of East Europe and Asia 
into a weapon for further world aggression, 

While we cannot be too optimistic about 
the iron hold of the Communists on their 
domain, recent events do indicate the awak- 
ening of long dormant dangers for the Com- 
munists behind the Iron Curtain. 

The fall of Anna Pauker in Rumania, the 
trials of Slansky and Clementis and the sus- 
picious circumstances of the death of Gott- 
wald in Czechoslovakia, the stepped-up per- 
secution of Christianity and Judaism, Ma- 
lenkov's speech in Moscow last Fall lashing 
at the dissident elements in the Soviet 
Union, the continuous uprisings in the 
Ukraine and recent events in East Germany, 
all of these and other events show what are 
the beginning of serious internal dangers 
for the Communist leaders of the Soviet 
world, 

The words of President Eisenhower in his 
state of the Union message to Congress that 
we would never acquiesce in the enslave- 
ment of any peoples; the President’s order 
withdrawing the 7th fleet that had been 
protecting the Chinese Reds from attack 
from Formosa have also had their effect. 
The words of President Eisenhower pointed 
up the basic weakness of Communist power: 
the gigantic potential of unrest and resist- 
ance among the Kremlin's 800 million slaves. 

The passage by Congress in 1951 of the 
so-called Kersten amendment of the Mutual 
Security Act which provides, among other 
things, for the setting up of national mili- 
tary units from escapees from the captive 
nations, such as Ukranian units, Czech 
and Slovak units, and, yes, even free Russian 
units, such units to be attached to NATO, 
has caused the Communist leaders certain 
hysterical anguish because of the potential 
of such units for becoming magnets of de- 
fection from the Communist forces. Twice 
the Reds have leveled charges in the U. N. 
against the United States in connection with 
this amendment claiming that it was “an 
interference in the internal affairs of the 
peoples’ democracies,” not bothering to 
advert to the fact that the Communists had 
themselves grossly interfered with and com- 
mitted aggression upon the internal affairs 
of these very nations. 

The magnitude and intensity of the pres- 
ent Communist peace offensive is in direct 
proportion to the Communist need to be let 
alone in places like the Ukraine, Eastern 
Europe, and on the Chinese mainland. It 
is vital to their interest to stop in these 
areas the beginnings of any movement to- 
ward freedom. For the members of the 
politburo realize far more keenly than we 
that they are sitting on a volcano. 

The sincerity of the Communist peace of- 
fensive might easily be tested by their reac- 
tion to the free world’s insistance that they 
stand by their obligation under the Atlantic 
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Charter and the postwar agreements to all 
of which they are signatories and withdraw 
their armed forces and agents from Eastern 
Europe and from China and from the captive 
nations of the U. S. S. R. and permit the 
conduct in these areas of free elections 
under U. N. supervision. But the Commu- 
nists cannot relinquish their hold upon these 
criminally conquered nations. To do so 
would mean their fall, and retaining them 
means that they are still on the road to 
world conquest. 

In the areas of their criminal gains, areas 
encompassing over a half a million people, 
they are having trouble. There is a vast 
anti-Communist fifth column for the free 
world behind the Iron Curtain. It is not a 
fifth column consciously organized by any 
human hand, But it permeates the 800 
million people of the slave world. This great 
network has been formed by a vast reser- 
voir of intense human suffering, Over 50 
million citizens of the peoples’ democracies 
have been slain by their own governments. 
The relatives and friends of this great mass 
of victims are naturally organized by an 
intense hatred against the Communist dicta- 
torship. 

Why was there an uprising of workers in 
Pilsen, Czechoslovakia, 2 days ago? Why did 
the Polish jet pilot, Jarecki, make a break 
for freedom last March, to be followed by 
another member of his squadron? Why did 
two aviators escape in a plane a short while 
ago? Why did an entire garrison of 400 
Russian cadets revolt last year? Why did 
45,000 prisoners of war in Korea refuse to 
return to Red China with suicide the only 
alternative for many if they would be forced, 
Why has there been a never-ending series 
of uprisings in the Ukraine and the contin- 
ued existence of a strong underground in 
that area ever since its conquest? Why 
was there an uprising of 50,000 workers in 
East Germany just a few days ago that had 
to be crushed, like those in the Ukraine, by 
Soviet tanks. There is a great potential of 
resistance behind the Iron Curtain. 

This potential is the key to the solution 
of the cold war. 

Afew days ago President Eisenhower stated 
at Mount Rushmore that the foreign policy 
of our Government is one that will encour- 
age strains and stresses within the ranks 
of the 800 million in the Soviet world now 
denied the hopes and rewards of a free lite. 

This is good. 

This is the exact opposite of the Acheson 
policy that helped build up the Communist 
world. It we would increase these strains 
and stresses of the Communist world we 
can have no forcible repatriation of prison- 
ers who were guaranteed freedom by our 
surrender pamphlets no matter how elabo- 
rate the “brain washing” formula. To in- 
crease the strains and stresses for the gang- 
sters of the Kremlin there can be no ap- 
peasement in Asia. 

There can be no Munich in Korea. 

Encouraging these stresses and strains 
means that it should be the policy of the 
United States Government to do everything 
we can to help the people behind the Iron 
Curtain regain their freedom. The 800 mil- 
lion victims are the strongest allies against 
the Communist threat. 

The policy of liberation referred to by the 
President is the only policy that can bring 
us true peace. 

This is a policy which we cannot compro- 
mise, even with England. 

The slogan that “liberation means war” 
Was developed by the Communists. They 
dread such a policy. That is because it is 
directed at their weakest link. 

An American policy of liberation strikes at 
the Soviet war potential and makes it im- 
possible for them to conduct a successful 
war of aggression against the free world, 

When this policy is fully developed I pre- 
dict that we will cancel recognition of the 


Communist regimes, including that of Rus- 
sia, because these regimes do not represent 
their peoples at all. 

We will send every one of the 272 Commu- 
nist diplomats out of the United States for 
being what they are—espionage agents and 
spies against the free world, whose only 
purpose in our country is to undermine us 
and prepare us for destruction. 

We will create national military units from 
the escapees from behind the Iron Curtain 
to be magnets of defection from the Com- 
munist armed forces. We will aid their re- 
sistance behind the Iron Curtain in every 
practicable way without causing a prema- 
ture or abortive uprising. 

By such outward signs of desire to help the 
enslaved peoples we will paralyze Communist 
power and help disarm the gangsters. 

At Bermuda in a few days, Churchill and 
Atlee will try to persuade President Eisen- 
hower to sit down and try to make an agree- 
ment with Malenkov, and rely upon it. Ido 
not believe the President will do this. It 
would be like J. Edgar Hoover trying to make 
a bargain with John Dillinger or Al Capone, 
Peace pacts can’t be made with gangsters, 
based on a half-slave, half-free world, nor 
upon a community of enslaved nations 
under the hammer and sickle. 

Neither can we agree at Bermuda to sit 
down with Malenkoy and thereby sanctify 
his criminal hold on such people as the Na- 
tion of the Ukraine. 

American Presidents have sat. around the 
table with Communist dictators before and 
from such conferences have come only agree- 
ments like those of Yalta and Potsdam and 
those from tents of Panmunjom. 

Instead of waiting defensively for a Euro- 
pean Korea whereby Communist troops from 
East Germany may invade the German Fed- 
eral Republic to “liberate’’ it from the capi- 
talist “enslavement.” We should step up a 
massive escape-to-freedom program from 
elements of the armed forces from the cap- 
tive nations of the USSR, from the Ukraine, 
and from East Germany, from Poland, from 
Czechoslovakia, and the other captive na- 
tions of Eastern Europe, and yes, from Soviet 
Russia—aimed at the Communist armed 
forces, 

This should be the answer to the Com- 
munist peace offensive. 

Such a program will lay the basis for the 
ultimate self-determination of the enslaved 
nations, 

It is the only program which can avoid 
World War III and insure permanent peace. 


Morality in Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 25, 1953 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very ex- 
cellent article entitled “Morality in Gov- 
ernment,” by the Honorable Claude Pep- 
per, former Senator from Florida, which 
appeared in the fall 1952—volume 1, No. 
2—issue of the Journal of Public Law 
of the Emory University Law School in 
Georgia. 

Mr. President, I know of no more 
timely article on the subject of corrup- 
tion in government which has been and 
is now of great national concern. Just 
recently indictments were secured in the 
State of Georgia for the attempted sale 
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of United States postmasterships, Isin- 
cerely hope that every Member of Con- 
gress will read this inspiring article by 
that great and honest liberal Claude 
Pepper. 

I am informed by the Public Printer 
that the article is estimated to make 
234 pages of the RECORD, at a cost of $231. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MORALITY IN GOVERNMENT 


(By Hon. Claude Pepper, attorney, former 
United States Senator, Florida) 


Today, when rectitude in public office Is 
so much in focus, our minds turn back to 
proverbs: 

“Righteousness exalteth a nation: but sin 
is a reproach to any people. The king’s 
favor is toward a wise servant: but his wrath 
is against him that causeth shame.“ ! 

And we all agree with the wisdom of Wash- 
ington in his farewell address that “Tis 
substantially true, that virtue or morality is 
a necessary spring of popular government.” 3 

It is ardently to be wished that every pub- 
lic official could write of his conduct as Jef- 
ferson wrote of his to his friend Don Valen- 
tine de Foronda, in 1809; 

“I never did, or countenanced, in public 
life, a single act inconsistent with the strict- 
est good faith; having never believed there 
was one code of morality for a public, and 
another for a private man.” “ 

For many months now corruption in cer- 
tain departments and agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government has been in the spotlight 
of congressional investigation and the head- 
lines, and the subject of strenuous political 
debate. Yet we know that corruption is not 
new to this day and the problem of it is not 
for the first time engaging public concern, 
Sallust tell us, writing of contemporary 
Rome, that “all things are saleable at 
Rome.” * Indeed, John Gay wrote: 

“Corruption’s not of modern date; 
It hath been try'd in ev'ry state.” * 

We glimpse public immorality and its 
diminution in public office in Great Britain 
in, this summary; 

From the despotic system, under the Nor- 
man kings through various spoils systems 
under arbitrary kings—through a sort of par- 
tisan system under Cromwell—through fear- 
ful corruption under James and Charles— 
through a sort of aristocratic spoils system 
under William and Anne—through a partisan. 
spoils system under George I and II, and a 
part of the reign of George III, through 
the partisan system in its best estate in 
later years, we have traced the unsteady but 
generally ascending progress of British ad- 
ministration; and, in 1870, we shall find it 
to have reached a level at which office is 
treated as a trust and personal merit is the 
recognized criterion for selection for office." * 

It will be recalled that Samuel Pepys who 
held the office of Clerk of the Acts and Sur- 
veyor General of the Victualing Office often 
accepted presents. The following entry in 
his diary contains the interesting observa- 
tion of his patron, Lord Sandwich, also upon 
the subject: 

“This morning my Lord (all things being 
ready) carried me by coach to Mr. Crew's 
(on the way talking how good he did hope 
my place would be to me, and in general 
speaking that it was not the salary of any 


2 Proverbs 14: 34-35. 

235 Writings of George Washington 229 
(Fitzpatrick ed. 1940). 

*12 Writings of Thomas Jefferson 320-321 
(Monticello ed. 1904), 
eee Jugurthine War. c. 8 (Anton ed. 

2 Gay, Fables 192 (1775). 

*Eaton, Civil Service in Great Britain 
161-162 (1880). 
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place that did make a man rich, but the 
opportunity of getting money while he is in 
the place) where he took leave, and went 
into the coach, and so for Hinchinbroke.“ 1 

In our own country we remember that the 
glory of our early days is not without the 
taint of public corruption. We remember 
Washington’s laments of the corruption that 
jeopardized the success of the Revolution— 
of how some of the supplies needed by Wash- 
ington’s wretched soldiery at Valley Forge 
were sold by venal parties for personal profi- 
teering, some of them even to the enemy. 
We recall how some of the financiers of the 
Revolutionary time, including Robert Morris, 
took advantage of their knowledge of the 
arrival of French gold to profiteer in flour 
upon our French allies. In those times: 

“The newspapers were full of diatribes, 
fostered by Madison and Jefferson, against 
speculators and legislators. A farmer * * * 
suggested: ‘Would it not be a good regulation 
to oblige every Member of Congress to lay 
his hand on his heart and to declare that he 
is no speculator, and that he did not come 
forward to claim for himself the price of the 
blood or the life of the poor soldier?“ 5 

A majority of the Senators and a large 
number of the Representatives owned the 
depreciated Federal and State currency at 
the time Congress, upon the urging of Alex- 
ander Hamilton, funded the total Federal 
and State debt at par. While Hamilton him- 
self did not profit, it appears that he did 
speculate in such securities for the benefit of 
his father-in-law, General Schuyler. 

The scandals surrounding the Federal 
grant of public lands to the railroads is a 
well kncwn and sordid part of our history. 

Lincoln, contemplating corruption from 
corporations enthroned as a result of the 
war, wrote to his friend, William F. Elkins, 
on November 21, 1864: “I feel at this moment 
more anxiety for the safety of my country 
than ever before even in the midst of war.““ 

The days of Grant and the struggle of the 
money giants for profit and power and the 
corruption of public officials thereby brought 
about have not been surpassed for un- 
morality. 

The days of “Boss” Tweed in New York are 
a stench in our history, although they have 
been the occasion for immense reform in 
municipal administration. Corruption in 
the Harding administration not only reached 
hundreds of millions of dollars in amount, 
but sent a Cabinet officer to the penitentiary 
and occasioned the removal and prosecution 
of others. While public criticism recently 
has been directed so much at wrongdoing in 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, we recall 
that 796 employees of the Bureau were dis- 
missed for graft in income tax refunds and 
frauds in the Harding a: d Coolidge adminis- 
trations, as compared with some 200 in the 
Truman administration. 

Wars always bring their scandals, and 
World Wars I and II were no exceptions in 
the military as well as the civilian service. 

Although the standards of even judicial 
conduct have constantly risen as the past 
receded, the bench is not without its own 
sordid tale. The offense of Lord Bacon con- 
sisted not in his acceptance of presents from 
litigants, because acceptance of such gifts 
by judges after Judgment was the open prac- 
tice of the time, but in accepting a present 
from a suitor before the case was decided. 
The record of our early days is replete with 
Federal judges who rendered openly partisan 
decisions and delivered political harangues 
in their charges to grand juries. As late as 
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his time, President Taft, in his Four Aspects 
of Civil Duty, was admonishing judges that 
they should not accept courtesies such as 
railroad passes from persons or companies 
frequently litigants in their courts. Yet, 
some judges stoutly defended the practice. 
Of recent date, a judge of an honored court 
of appeals was sent to the penitentiary for 
selling decisions of his court. 

Whenever we have found immorality in 
public office, there has been contemporary 
immorality—generally of a greater degree— 
in private, business, and professional con- 
duct. 

At a banquet of the New York Press As- 
sociation in 1895, in response to a toast to 
“The independent press,” John Swinton, 
formerly of the New York Sun and Tribune, 
delivered the following excoriation: 

“There is no such thing in America as an 
independent press unless it is in the country 
towns. You know it, and I know it. There 
is not one of you who dare express an hon- 
est opinion. If you express it, you know 
beforehand that it would never appear in 
print. I am paid $150 per week for keeping 
my honest opinions out of the paper I am 
connected with. Others of you are paid sim- 
ilar salaries for doing similar things. If I 
should permit honest opinions to be printed 
in one issue of my paper, like Othello, before 
24 hours my occupation would be gone. 
The man who would be so foolish as to 
write honest opinions would be out on the 
street hunting for another job. The busi- 
ness of the New York journalist is to distort 
the truth, to lie outright, to pervert, to vilify, 
to fawn at the feet of Mammon, and to sell 
his country and race for his daily bread; 
or for what is about the same thing, his 
salary. You know this, and I know it; and 
what foolery to be toasting an “independent 
press.“ We ar> tools, and the vassals of 
rich men behind the scenes. We are jump- 
ing-jacks. They pull the string and we 
dance. Our time, our talents, our lives, our 
possibilities, all are the property of other 
men. We are intellectual prostitutes,” e 

There are many to claim that even the 
modern press has not achieved perfect puri- 
fication. 

The regulatory agencies we have today in 
Federal, State and municipal government 
attest the necessity of public control of con- 
duct which is contrary to the public inter- 
est and often foul with corruption. For 
every public official who has accepted a 
bribe, there has, of course, been a briber, 
even if he has been little noticed and seldom 
condemned. 

“During the years of his imprisonment, 
Boss“ Tweed] had leisure to observe the 
contrast between his own place in public 
esteem and that held by the ring’s partners 
outside politics. It puzzled him. They had 
all been businessmen together, but no one 
could think of terms harsh enough to fit 
Tweed, while Gould, Astor, Vanderbilt—men 
who had made even greater profits from the 
system than he—were acclaimed as wizards 
of finance worthy of the respect and envy 
of the community.“ u 

The same refiections must have come to 
the revenue collectors when the Depart- 
ment of Justice recently condemned them 
for illegal or indiscreet conduct in connec- 
tion with their attempts to oblige members 
of Congress and others. 

The recent scandals in the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue and the Department of Jus- 
tice, it will be remembered, have been con- 
temporary with the conviction of Members 
of Congress for accepting bribes, taking 
“kickbacks” from their employees, or using 
the mails to defraud—with not one of the 
convicted Members being ousted by the 
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membership of the House. They have also 
been contemporary with the revelation that 
numerous Members of Congress not only 
practice nepotism, but have taken special 
funds from private interests which they often. 
served. Consider also the open and un- 
ashamed corruption in many of the congres- 
sional elections of 1950. They have been 
part of the same scheme with fixed basket- 
ball games by eminent college players, with 
the conviction of municipal officials for 
large-scale graft, and with disclosures by 
congressional committees of interstate crime 
usually linked with political corruption ris- 
ing to the status of big business in the Na- 
tion. But congressional disclosures have 
also shown how respectable business firms 
have fraudulently overcharged the Govern- 
ment for defense items; the Department of 
Justice was alerted by Paul Hoffman’s ECA 
to the prosecution of some of the major oil 
companies on charges of defrauding the tax- 
payers of the United States of $67 million in 
conspiratorial overcharging of the ECA for 
oil delivered to a Europe struggling to stop 
communism and thus to strengthen our own 
security. 

Sharp practice or illegal conduct in the 
purchase and resale of surplus ships from the 
Maritime Commission by a former Congress- 
man, a former admiral, a former Secretary 
of State, a former\member of the city gov- 
ernment of New York—once chosen as clean- 
upman in Washington—has been charged. 

At the same time that the Democratic 
national chairman was under scrutiny for 
allegedly exerting pressure upon the RFC for 
his clients, Republican Senators were de- 
manding that the Republican national chair- 
man resign for similar conduct disclosed on 
his part. 

Numerous instances have been brought to 
public attention of corporate and individual 
profiteering upon their fellow citizens at a 
time of grave national emergency. And pri- 
vate crimes make revolting daily headlines. 
It is said that during the time that some 200 
employees of the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue have been dismissed for wrongdoing, a 
greater number of employees of the Nation’s 
banks have been discharged for embezzle- 
ment. 

Only slight reflection, therefore, will affirm 
that public corruption—odious and often 
shocking as it has been—is but the reflection 
of general moral conditions prevailing among 
the people of the country. Indeed, students 
of the subject believe that moral and ethical 
standards in Government are above the aver- 
age in the country. Paul Appleby, long ex- 
perienced in Government, writing on moral- 
ity and administration in democratic gov- 
ernment, referring to the recent disclosures 
respecting Federal officials, says: 

“These revelations do indicate a disturb- 
ing impairment of strict standards earlier 
more uniformly obtaining. They indicate 
also the corrective processes and sanctions 
which the more sophisticated or more ex- 
perienced personnel anticipated and guarded 
against, and it may be believed that the 
result of them will be highly educational, 
preventive of further laxity, and actually up- 
lifting of practice throughout the Govern- 
ment. In less dramatic ways, a similar proc- 
ess of correction goes on less spasmodically 
in the course of normal administration. 

“Even in 1951, the general affirmations of 
comparative virtue found in the pages of 
this book deserved credence, although many 
readers will not believe them and others will 
misunderstand their terms. The very out- 
rage of the public over relatively few cases 
of really established corruption of adminis- 
trative decisions, and over some relatively 
mild if wholly inexcusable indiscretions, 
points to the peculiar elevation of public ex- 
pectations with respect to the National Gov- 
ernment. Such expectations cannot be 
wholly apart from the practice to which the 
public is habituated. The whole affair really 
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testified to the relative elevation of normal 
practice at the national governmental level. 
This is true even though other similar reve- 
lations might be expected from other areas 
of the governmental scene.” * 

And George A. Graham, who was on the 
staff of the Douglas Subcommittee on Ethics 
in Government, in the preface of his book 
Morality in American Politics, a 1952 book, 
writes: 

“Americans are embarrassed in 1952 by 
evidence of official misconduct revealed in 
legislative investigations, disciplinary action 
by administrators, the prosecution of public 
officials, and the full publicity given to these 
events in an election year. Yet the consen- 
sus of thoughtful observers who have a long 
perspective is that ethical standards in Gov- 
ernment are higher than they used to be 
and that the vast majority of public officials 
are honest and faithful. Many also believe 
that ethical standards in Government are 
higher than in the business world and other 
walks of life.” ™ 

Senator Dover As, in the report from his 
subcommittee which conducted hearings on 
ethics in the Federal Government, con- 
cludes: 

“The standards of conduct of the legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial branches of 
Government are interwoven. The standards 
of conduct of all these public servants also 
are interwoven with those of all who actively 
take part in public affairs, and of all who do 
business with the Government. The morals 
of official conduct may be distinguished, but 
certainly not separated, from public morals 
generally. The moral standards of the coun- 
try, indeed, provide the ethical environment 
which in turn conditions the standards of 
behavior of public officials. Low standards 
in the conduct of public affairs are a symp- 
tom of low standards in the country gen- 
erally. High standards in the country are 
refiected in high standards in Government. 

* . * . . 

“The overwhelming weight of testimony 
taken by the subcommittee is that the basic 
integrity of the Federal Goyernment, in 
most branches, is relatively high, Most 
public servants, it was agreed, are honest 
and faithful. Witnesses with the longest 
experience in public affairs stated that stand- 
ards of official conduct and public morals 
generally are rising, although the existence 
of dips in this long-term trend was con- 
ceded. The general trend, also, does not 
preclude significant deviations in particular 
fields or at particular levels of activity. 

“We also believe that the ethical stand- 
ards of public officials are probably higher 
than those prevailing in business and other 
walks of life. On this point, also, there was 
persuasive testimony from men of experi- 
ence in both Government and business and 
from observers of both, Public officials ap- 
parently are more conscious of the problem 
of moral standards. The resentment which 
public officials sometimes show when sub- 
jected to public criticism may be explained 
in part by their awareness of the fact that 
some of their critics would be even more 
vulnerable to criticism if the same standards 
were applied.” “ 

Senator Doudt As subcommittee also ob- 
served that 

“Standards of conduct seem high and ris- 
ing when viewed against the background of 
50 years ago. But we are living in the 1950’s, 
not the 1890’s, and the need for high stand- 
ards of integrity, as well as competence, has 


* Appleby, Morality and Administration in 
Democratic Government ix (1952). Reprint- 
ed by permission of the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press. 

Graham, Morality in American Politics 
vii (1952). Reprinted by courtesy of Ran- 
dom House. 

„Senate Subcommittee Report on Ethical 
Standards in Government, 82d Cong., lst 
sess. 7, 11-12 (1951). 


grown even faster than the standards have 
risen.” “ 

It is interesting to note that Senator 
Dovctas emphasizes competence as well as 
character as a requirement for public officials 
who wrestle with the challenging problems 
of modern government; he is not satisfied to 
accept the judgment of the Lilliputians who, 
Jonathan Swift tells us, thought that only 
character and good motives were the criteria 
for public office. 

Of course, every moral failure of a public 
official is first a personal moral default. If 
we had no individual immorality, we would 
have only virtue in public service. 

Our problem, therefore, is to raise the 
moral and ethical standards of conduct of 
our people, whether they act in a private or 
public capacity. When the whole scene is 
uncovered, however, I believe it will be found 
that we now have the highest level of pri- 
vate and public morality that we have ever 
had, and that the plane of our people’s be- 
havior will speedily rise by the continuation 
of the efforts of the past which have lifted 
us up to where our codes of law, of public 
service, of business, and of social conduct 
make us more respectful of moral and ethical 
values and more considerate of and com- 
passionate toward one another than we have 
ever been. 

Religious and moral forces working among 
us have brought about a higher percentage 
of people who are church members; more 
legal and voluntary disciplines of conduct 
by business professions and associations; 
larger appropriations and contributions for 
human health and happiness; a greater 
public and private tenderness in our regard 
for children, the aged, and the ill; a larger 
number of men ahd women giving them- 
selves generously and honestly to public and 
private service; and a vaster and nobler con- 
tribution of treasure, personal sacrifice, and 
blood—to lift the whole human race toward 
well-being and peace—than we, or any other 
people, have ever shown before, 

We must not overlook, therefore, in our 
pride of our past, the glories of our spiritual 
and moral gains. 

Yet we know that just as we have many 
more slums to clear, vast areas of disease 
and disability to conquer, millions at home 
and abroad to raise up from squalor, new 
institutions to build to meet human needs, 
and mountainous problems of peace to mas- 
ter, so do we face momentous tasks in the 
sphere of religion, morals, and ethics. But 
the dynamic forces within us demand that 
we advance these high aims. And we shall. 

We know that to raise the priVate moral 
standards of our people will require the per- 
sistent and cooperative labor of all the 
powers of church, school, and philosophy, 
plus heroic effort, and the examples of good 
people, and the blessings of God—the myriad 
influences which build moral and ethical 
values and strength. This task of making 
all our people good is so staggering, and so 
little of the problem is within the focus of 
our own experience, that we vent our anger 
and rebuke and clamor loudest about the 
few moral and ethical failures in public serv- 
ice which are forced into our vision and ex- 
perience by all the forceful media of modern 
communication, not to speak of politics. 

Yet the Douglas subcommittee found that 
the principal areas of moral failure of public 
employees occurred in flelds where there were 
large economic stakes and, therefore, great 
pressures. The subcommittee reported: 

“In the Federal Government, the forces 
that would drive public servants from the 
straight and narrow path of virtue center 
chiefiy upon a limited area, the area in which 
Government is heavily action-laden. This 
is the area in which there are big economic 
stakes, where the decisions of legislators and 
administrators directly affect the business, 
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or the property, or the income of particular 
groups or individuals. The abuses of discre- 
tion or the exploitation of power are most 
serious chiefly where the Government is dis- 
pensing valuable rights and privileges, con- 
structing extensive public works, spending 
vast sums for military supplies and equip- 
ment, making loans, granting direct or in- 
direct subsidies, levying taxes, and regi- 
lating the activities of privileged monopolies 
or economic practices in which there is a 
public interest.” 1 

These failures will never cease to appear in 
public or private service as long as broad eco- 
nomic authority must be vested in men and 
women who are morally weak or deficient. 
So, the improvement of personal morals is 
the best way, if not the only way, to improve 
public morals. 

Still, there are measures which will mini- 
mize corruption and unethical conduct in 
public places, and since people expect and 
demand higher standards of public behavior 
than private, these measures must be taken 
to the utmost. The Douglas subcommittee 
has thoroughly reviewed the whole field and 
made the most comprehensive recommenda- 
tions I know of on the subject. The sub- 
committee recommends: 

1. A Commission on Ethics in Government 
should be established by joint resolution of 
Congress, consisting of 15 members ap- 
pointed equally by the President, the Vice 
President as President of the Senate, and 
the Speaker of the House. 

The Commission's function should be two- 
fold, the first to investigate and report to the 
President and to the Congress on the moral 
standards of official conduct of officers and 
employees of the United States; the effect 
thereon of the moral standards in business 
and political activity of persons and groups 
doing business with the Government or seek- 
ing to influence public policy and adminis- 
tration; and the moral standards generally 
prevailing in society which condition the 
conduct of public affairs or which affect the 
strength and unity of the Nation. The Com- 
mis-!on’s inquiry should focus primarily 
on the legislative and executive branches, 
but should not exclude the administration 
of justice, federally supported activities of 
the States, and such ideas, attitudes, habits, 
practices, and standards of American society 
as are relevant to the Commission's func- 
tions, 

The second function of the Commission 
should be to recommend measures to im- 
prove and maintain at a high level moral 
standards of official conduct in the Federal 
Government and of all persons who partici- 
pate in or are responsible for the conduct of 
public affairs. It should be noted that the 
Commission would not be concerned with 
the morals of individuals—governmental 
personnel or private citizens—except as they 
are involved in the conduct of public affairs,” 

2. The amendment of the Administrative 
Procedure Act to make it ground for sum- 
mary dismissal for any Federal employee to 
profit personally from his position or knowl- 
edge, to accept any gift or favor from or dis- 
cuss future employment with one with whom 
he transacts official business, to divulge con- 
fidential information, or to grant any public 
favor to anyone by whom he has been re- 
cently employed. 

3. The further amendment of the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act to forbid former em- 
ployees of the Government to appear before 
agencies by which they were employed, in 
cases in which they had previously acted for 
the Government, and forbidding former em- 
ployees to appear before agencies formerly 
employing them at all within 2 years of the 
termination of their employment; also to 
disbar from practice before Federal agencies 
and to cancel the contract of anyone cor- 


Id. at 11. 
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rupting a Federal employee, and publicity for 
all cases of improper practice disclosed. 

4. Legislation should be enacted requiring 
all Members of Congress, all Federal officials 
receiving a salary of $10,000 or more (or who 
are in positions of GS-15 and above, or of 
equivalent rank), and the principal officials 
of national political parties to disclose their 
incomes, assets, and all dealings in securities 
and commodities. The disclosures should be 
made by filing reports with the Comptroller 
General, on forms provided by him, to show 
income by source and amounts and to iden- 
tify assets and show their value. These re- 
ports should be annual. 

5. The laws governing conflicts of interest 
and bribery should be amended to correct 
inconsistencies, close loopholes, and extend 
their coverage. 

6. Congress should encourage private citi- 
gens to establish a nonpartisan, national 
citizens’ organization to formulate sugges- 
tions and support affirmative programs for 
the improvement of Government service. 

The subcommittee recommended, in addi- 
tion, a study of the following proposals: 

“(a) The proposal that a court of ethics 
be established to hear complaints regarding 
improper practices of public officials, and 
to investigate and make public reports“. 

“(b) Revisicn and extension of legislation 
governing corrupt practices in elections and 
lobbying. * * * 

„(e) Provision of public financial assist- 
ance for candidates in election campaigns. 

“(d) Action by particular functional or 
professional groups, both in the public serv- 
ice and outside of it, to formulate and 
adopt ethical codes governing their con- 
duct of or participation in public af- 
faire. 2 

“(e) Vigorous enforcement of existing 
standards of conduct in public affairs 
whether contained in written or unwritten 
codes, so that known infractions by a few 
will not dishonor an entire body of public 
servants, most of whom are devoted and 
faithful. 

“(f) More general and determined efforts 
to recognize and reward high standards of 
conduct throughout the field of public af- 
Tais. * *.* 

“(g) Strengthening of the Federal per- 
sonnel policy and personnel system. 

„n) Improved management in executive 
departments and agencies. 

(1) Clarification by law of public policies 
so that their intent and effect will be clear, 
and so that administrators will have firm 
principles with which to guide the discretion 
vested in them. * * * 

“(j) Improvement of legislative-adminis- 
trative relationships by consideration of 
Senator Kerauver’s proposal (S. Res. 190) 
for a weekly or biweekly period in the Senate 
for questioning selected department heads. 

„(k) Assertion of the rule of fair play in 
debates on the floor of the House and Senate. 
Administrative officials attacked on the floor 
of either House should, under the rules, have 
protection equal to that afforded Members 
of the House; and agency heads who are sub- 
ject to personal attack on the floor should 
be given an opportunity so make an immedi- 
ate or early reply in the same forum. Pri- 
vate citizens who are similarly attacked 
should have the righ* to reply at moderate 
length in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

“(1) The principle of fair procedures is as 
imperative in the legislative as in the ad- 
ministrative and judicial processes. The 
Standing Rules of the Senate and House of 
Representatives should provide for fair pro- 
cedure in the investigating activities of 
committees.” 13 

All these recommendations by this distin- 
guished committee, if in effect, would un- 
doubtedly improve greatly the quality and 
character of the Federal service by prescrib- 
ing standards of conduct, adding or 
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strengthening penalties for wrongdoing, and 
focusing publicity upon official performance 
of culpable or questionable character. 

Exemplary conduct by the heads of our 
Government, including Members of Con- 
gress (in office and in campaigning for office), 
exacting standards of official integrity, re- 
moving temptation toward corruption as 
much as possible, and constant scrutiny of 
Official conduct by those responsible for de- 
partment and agency performance, together 
with relentless vigilance by the public, will 
encourage faithfulness to the public interest 
and deter the likely offender. 

We all need to realize that in this day pub- 
lic affairs vitally affect each of us in our pri- 
vate affairs, and if we are careless of our own 
interest, others may neglect it or corruptly 
deal with it. If we are to be well governed, it 
must be by men and women of such stature. 
Government must compete with private ac- 
tivity to get such people; and to secure them 
and keep them it must somehow offer invit- 
ing advantages. 

In public administration as in private af- 
fairs, we generally get what we pay for. 

Confronted with the most challenging 
problems at home and abroad as in our Gov- 
ernment, it must strive for the best possible 
personnel upon a merit basis; for people who 
have knowledge and vision and skill in the 
discharge of their tasks; and especially for 
those who can stand the physical and moral 
pressures to which they are inevitably sub- 
jected. For our decisions now are fateful to 
ourselves and to the human race. 

Yet, I repeat, we can never achieve govern- 
mental virtue in a climate of business, pro- 
fessional, and personal immorality, or moral 
and ethical indifference. If we remember 
that our Government is like our children, 
reflecting pretty much what we are and the 
example we set, we will realize all the more 
the responsibility which our hard-won de- 
mocracy imposes upon each of us to prove 
himself worthy of the divine right of self- 
government, 


Prosperous Business Requires Prosperous 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 25, 1953 


Mr. HELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Prosperous Business Requires 
Prosperous Customers,” by Dr. Clarence 
Poe, editor and publisher of the Progres- 
sive Farmer. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

From the Progressive Farmer of July 1953] 
PROSPEROUS BUSINESS REQUIRES PROSPEROUS 
CUSTOMERS 
(By Dr. Clarence Poe, editor and publisher) 

(Some lessons from the 50th anniversary of 
America’s automotive industry are here made 
the text for two appeals to our American 
Congress and American business: (1) Pros- 
perous farmers—as prosperous customers for 
American industry—are absolutely necessary 
for industry’s prosperity. (2) By developing 
more prosperous customers all soundly con- 
ceived programs for promoting (1) educa- 
tion, (2) health, and (3) research for rural 
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America will prove investments rather than 
expenses for industrial America.) 

Fifty years ago southern farmers got up 
every morning and fed, curried, watered, and 
hitched up 4.2 million horses and 2.2 million 
mules. They had to rely on horse-and-mule 
plows to cultivate their crops, horse-and- 
mule buggies to take them to town, and 
horse-and-mule wagons to haul their prod- 
ucts to market. 

Today instead of 4.2 million horses on 
southern farms there are only 1.4 million; 
instead of 2.2 million mules, only 1.6 million. 
Taking the place of the 3.4 million horses 
and mules that have disappeared, there are 
1,131,500 tractors, 1,467,100 automobiles, 
and 906,400 trucks. The South is leading all 
other sections of America in the pace at 
which it is gearing itself with farm power. 
In the last 10 years the number of tractors 
on southern farms has increased 241.5 per- 
cent; automobiles 14.4 percent; and trucks, 
165.3 percent, 

These figures come to mind with the cele- 
bration this year of the 50th aniversary of 
the Ford Motor Co. Henry Ford was often 
erratic, and sometimes downright cranky, 
about things outside his field. But in his 
field—oh, that was a different matter. There 
his mechanical genius made him a pioneer in 
mass production methods that have enabled 
the many individual companies in the auto- 
motive and farm equipment industries to 
“put America on wheels” and create a revolu- 
tion in farm living. 

But Henry Ford did something more. He 
not only helped put American industry on a 
mass-production basis, but he was one of the 
first to realize a basic fact about American 
prosperity, which too many leaders of Amer- 
ican business now seem about to forget, 
namely— 

We can never have mass production with- 
out mass consumption. p 

As Edward A. Filene, a great American 
merchant prince who was a contemporary of 
Ford's used to say: “In an age of mass pro- 
duction, the first aim of our economic system 
must be this—to make every citizen an ade- 
quate consumer.” Henry Ford realized this 
when he upped the wages of his employees 
to a minimum of $5 per day—far above the 
general wage of his time. Our American 
leadership also woke up to this fact and set 
out to raise the incomes of both laborers and 
farmers. Anyhow, this economic team, mass 
producing power plus mass consumption 
power, has remade America—something 
neither one alone could have done. And 
here are some of the results: 

1. Farm folks have been freed from isola- 
tion. With the automobile and hard-sur- 
faced roads, they can travel 100 miles today 
more easily than they could go 15 miles in 
a buggy. Frequent contact with neighbors; 
easy access to schools, churches, hospitals, 
farm meetings, and recreational programs; 
and quick transport of farm products to mar- 
ket—these have transformed farm living. 

2. Drudgery is being banished from the 
farm. Tedious hand tasks are being per- 
formed by machinery. Many backbreaking 
chores have been eliminated. Farmers can 
do more work in less time and with less 
effort. People sometimes envy the big slave- 
holders on our southern plantations 100 
years ago—slaveholders such as his ancestors 
Dr. Jack Hutcheson discussed recently. But 
with modern machinery now in 1953, a mil- 
lion small farmers can each produce more 
and have greater comforts than could the 
average plantation owner with a dozen slaves 
in 1853. In economic effect every man has 
become a slaveowner. Nor has this great in- 
crease in production-power merely enriched 
farm pocketbooks. Farm life has been en- 
riched. Countless hours formerly spent fol- 
lowing a slow mule can now be devoted to 
education and recreation. 

3. By becoming more efficient producers, 
farmers have become more adequate con- 
sumers. With mechanical equipment they 
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are producing more and earning more. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres formerly devoted 
to producing feed for workstock are now re- 
turning cash income. By using production 
tools produced by American factories, farm- 
ers are becoming ever-better customers for 
consumer goods produced by American fac- 
tories. And industrial workers who produce 
tools and goods for farmers are in turn larger 
consumers of farm products. Farmers and 
industrial workers are “partners in progress.” 
Each contributes to a higher standard of 
living for the other. 

America has been virtually made over since 
1903. It seems amazing that such profound 
changes could have occurred in the short 
span of 50 years. Yet they are but a token 
of advances toward yet more bountiful living 
that should lie ahead. Now it is the inspir- 
ing duty and privilege of southern farmers 
to move ahead to make the great increases in 
southern farm production recently forecast 
by the USDA and land-grant colleges dis- 
cussed on this page last month. 

It is also the duty of American Govern- 
ment and American business to see that the 
farmer is encouraged by getting an adequate 
income. They must never forget the lesson 
Henry Ford discovered nearly 50 years ago, 
namely, that “we cannot have mass produc- 
tion without mass consumption,” and that 
both prosperous labor and prosperous farm- 
ers are necessary to this mass consumption. 

One other highly important fact should be 
remembered by all American businessmen, 
Senators, and Congressmen in this connec- 
tion. That truth is this: The businessmen 
in our richer manufacturing States and all 
their employees will be helped and not hurt 
by liberal Federal appropriations for im- 
proving (1) education, (2) health, and (3) 
agricultural research and progress in all rural 
States. These three things mean increased 
efficiency and income in agricultural Ameri- 
ca—and that means more prosperous cus- 
tomers for business and labor in all indus- 
trial America. 


Blueprint for Red Enslavement—III 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1953 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I include herewith the sixth and 
seventh chapers of Maryknoll missioner 
Father James A. McCormack’s pamphlet, 
Blueprint for Enslavement: 

CHAPTER 6. HOW TO STAGE A PUBLIC TRIAL 

Of all the means used by the Communists 
to strike fear into the hearts of the Chinese 
people, the public trial is the worst. 

The fear of false accusation, sudden arrest, 
imprisonment, or execution is always pres- 
ent. But the fear of the ordeal of public 
trial amid the deafening howls of a frenzied 
mob is an agony as bad as the torture itself. 

The accused, bound with ropes or chains, 
is dragged upon a stage. He looks out over 
the crowd, seeking a friendly face or a sign 
of pity. All he sees is a mass of faces dis- 
torted with hatred, clenched fists raised in 
threats. The mob is usually made up of 
Communists and their followers and school- 
children. The majority of the people find 
only disgust in such a spectacle and stay 
away unless forced to attend. 

One compulsory witness at such a trial 
told me that he never felt so degraded and 
ashamed in all his life. The victim at this 


particular trial was a Protestant doctor 
trained in a Protestant mission hospital. He 
had practiced with devotion and sacrifice in 
a small interior town for 10 years. But he 
had talked against Red propaganda and was 
arrested one dawn while asleep in his home. 
He was held incommunicado for 3 months. 

About this time food became scarce and 
there was grumbling from the people. The 
local county government decided to make 
a public exhibition of the doctor to suppress 
the unrest. Posters announcing the doctor's 
public trial were placed on every bulletin 
board in the district. Red organizers were 
brought in to speak at school assemblies and 
at the weekly meeting of every organization: 
labor union, farmers’ union, the women's 
organization and the Progressive Youth 
Society. 

The doctor was charged with being a spy 
for imperialistic American aggression against 
China (false), a member of the underground 
resistance (false), a friend of American 
missionaries (true), of having killed 12 peo- 
ple by carelessness (false), of owning a re- 
volver and bullets (false), and repeated rape 
of young girls (false). This last charge is 
made in every public trial. 

On the morning of the trial all the school- 
children of our village were drilled in the 
schoolrooms by their teachers. They were 
taught to shout “Down with American im- 
perialist aggression,” “Death to American 
imperialist spies,” “Kill him,” “Shoot him,” 
and “Beat him to death.” These slogans 
were first shouted by Communist teachers 
and then repeated by the children at the 
top of their voices, very much like a cheer- 
leader and cheering section at a football 
game. When the children were thoroughly 
trained they were lined up in military for- 
mation led by flags and banners and a drum 
corps. Then they were marched off to the 
public square. 

The children were followed by nearly all 
the young people of the village, grouped into 
their proper organizations, shouting their 
slogans under directions of their cheerlead- 
ers. Few adults went along except under 
compulsion. When the youths reached the 
village square they were joined by other 
groups marching in from neighboring vil- 
lages. Loudspeakers had been erected 
around the square so that all could hear, 
and everyone pushed and shoved trying to 
get closer to the stage which had been 
erected. It was like a festival. 

Finally the milling crowd settled into 
tense expectancy. A uniformed Red who 
was an excellent speaker mounted the stage 
and began telling the aims of the “peace- 
loving” government. The Communists, he 
said, wanted to make China a great nation. 
The yoke of foreign imperialism had to be 
destroyed. Chine must take back all terri- 
tory that belonged to her. It must recon- 
quer Korea, Japan, Formosa, the Philippines, 
and even Singapore. China was the big- 
gest nation on earth. It must also be the 
strongest. China would conquer and dom- 
inate the Far East. Communism would con- 
quer and dominate the whole world. After 
every statement cheerleaders started their 
groups yelling, 

Carefully the uniformed Red whipped up 
the frenzy of the mob. He pointed out that 
the only nation standing in the way of 
China's conquest in the Far East was Amer- 
ica. 

“Imperialist America,” he shouted, “is but 
a tiger made of paper. One blow will make 
it fall.” 

He told how imperialist America sent spies 
into China. The Chinese people must 
crush these enemies. 

“Today we are holding the public trial 
of an American spy, an agent of imperialist 
American aggression,” he shouted. “What 
shall we do with him?” 
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He was answered by a roar of shouts and 
yells and the carefully rehearsed cheers. At 
this moment the thoroughly frightened doc- 
tor was led out of jail and dragged up to 
the stage by a dozen political police in uni- 
form. He was handcuffed and bound with 
ropes and chains. Witness after witness 
was called up, all carefully picked and 
coached. Each witness tried to outdo the 
others in oratory and the horrors of his ac- 
cusation. At the end of each speech, more 
cries and yells from the crowd. 

Finally the crowd was called upon to fur- 
nish further evidence. Various plants 
rushed from the audience to the stage 
screaming out accusations. A young man 
told how the doctor had tried to get him 
to spy. A girl said the doctor beat her with 
heavy blows when she refused his advances. 
By this time the crowd was completely out 
of hand, roaring and shouting that the doc- 
tor should be beaten to death with clubs, 

The girl witness picked up an iron bar, 
conveniently placed on the stage, and 
knocked the poor doctor to his knees, where 
he was forced to remain for the rest of the 
trial. The first speaker returned to the 
microphone and called on all his listeners 
to report anyone who opposed or resisted the 
government program. Then the judge, who 
was district chief of the political police, 
pulled a prepared sentence from his pocket 
and read the verdict: “Death by shooting.” 

The bugles blew, the drums beat, a com- 
pany of soldiers cleared a path through the 
crowd. The prisoner, supported and dragged 
by the political police, was taken to the 
parade grounds outside the town. In front 
of him was carried a large poster relating all 
his “crimes.” The frenzied mob, stirred into 
action after standing 2½ hours, surged 
around the police. 

At the parade ground the mob was spread 
out so everyone could see the coming spec- 
tacle. The doctor dropped to his knees in 
prayer. The executioner, a heavy pistol in 
his hand, stood behind him. The bugle 
sounded the execution call. As the highest 
note was sounded, an explosion rent the air. 
The bullet tore away the back of the doctor's 
skull. The body pitched face forward. The 
crowd stood still and silent for a moment. 
Then most of them broke up into little 
groups and started home, realizing for the 
first time the part they had played in the 
death of a man who had been kind to them. 
The confirmed Communists went off singing 
and chanting their slogans. 


CHAPTER 7. “ONLY AGRARIAN REFORMERS” 


Since I returned to Maryknoll from China 
I have frequently been asked if the Reds 
were only agrarian reformers, The answer 
is a loud “No.” The chief aim of the Reds 
is to force communism on all the people of 
the Far East. Land reform is only a minor 
part of their program. 

From what I have seen in my own region 
and from what has been told me by Chinese 
from other regions, I am convinced that the 
land-reform movement is a disguise for the 
liquidation and total destruction of all those 
who oppose or have opposed communism. 
Under the land-reform movement civil and 
military leaders who had any part in the 
campaign against the Reds during the last 
24 years are hunted down and executed. 
Then their fields are redistributed. 

“Tyrannical landlords” is the name given 
that large class of Chinese who have been 
liquidated during land reform. It is true 
that in China there have been many harsh 
and cruel landlords, who long needed justice 
to catch up with them. But the execution 
of this entire class has been used primarily 
as a bait to catch the people of China, 90 
percent of whom are agricultural. 

It is a human failing to want something 
for nothing. The Chinese are no exception. 
Yet, even after the land reforms, there is 
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still not enough land to go around. In one 
rural county I know a Government official 
stated that there is only land enough there 
to feed one-fourth of the population. In 
another region only enough rice can be 
grown to feed 40 percent of the people. 

Yet, all landlords were not tyrants. Take 
the case of the Estates of Deceased Ances- 
tors, found generally throughout China, and 
operated like trust funds. Many of these es- 
tates were kept intact for centuries, belong- 
ing to all the descendants of a certain man. 
I know of one such estate that was handed 
down for 18 generations. It was not only 
conserved but increased by careful manage- 
ment. 

This particular estate was managed by a 
group of elders of the clan, which numbered 
600 people at home, and others who had 
moved to Siam and Malaya. The fields 
worked by the clan formed whole villages by 
themselves. A proportion of the rice harvest 
was paid into the ancestral fund, which was 
used for memorial services in honor of the 
deceased ancestors, the upkeep of a school, 
repairing roads and bridges, public welfare, 
and charity. 

Another class of “tyrannical landlords” 
were the endowment fields, belonging to 
schools, temples, churches, and societies, all 
supported by the income. 

The final major class of landlords were 
those who owned more land than they and 
their immediate family could work, and 50 
rented out some of their property to neigh- 
bors. It must be remembered that all work 
in China is done by hand, so the number of 
fields a family can work is very limited. 

According to the official Red Handbook 
for Division of the Land all people are di- 
vided into 4 classes: 

1. The landlords: includes deceased land- 
lords, endowment fields, and all those who 
own more property than they can work them- 
selves. 

2. Rich peasants: people who work fields 
they own. 

3. Peasants: people who have enough to 
get by on. 

4. Poor peasants: those who do not have 
enough fields of their own to make a decent 
living. 

According to Mao Tse-tung, Red leader, the 
landlords, rich peasants, and merchants 
make up 20 percent of China’s population, 
The peasants make up another 20 percent. 
The common masses, made up of poor peas- 
ants and workers who do not earn enough to 
live decently compose 60 percent. 

Today the landlord class has largely been 
eliminated. Communist mobs took care of 
that. The rich peasant class was relieved 
of some of its land and reduced to average 
for the district. This average was calculated 
by a survey of all land in the township, di- 
vided by the actual number of people in the 
township. Anyone who had more than 
double the average was to be classified as 
a landlord. 

In the peasant class a few lost fields, some 
held on to what they had, and a few gained 
fields. The remaining fields were divided up 
among poor peasants. 

After the redistribution was finished I 
heard no rejoicing, but rather a sullen dis- 
content settled over the countryside. No 
one seemed satisfied with what he had re- 
ceived. Tenant farmers who never before 
paid taxes realized that in place of a fixed 
rent they would have to pay the same vari- 
able and heavy taxes as everyone else. 

The redistribution killed initiative. Fam- 
ily quarrels and hatreds were stirred up. 
Everyone seems to be waiting for a chance to 
get even. The large number of “fervent 
young radicals“ who volunteered for the army 
after helping in the division of the fields, 
went not so much out of patriotism as be- 
cause things got too hot for them at home. 


Subpena Justice Clark 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1953 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to place in the Recor an editorial from 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of Monday, 
June 22, 1953. The editorial follows: 

SUBPENA JUSTICE CLARK 


The House Judiciary Committee would 
have been justified in issuing an immediate 
subpena to Justice Clark to appear before the 
Keating subcommittee now investigating the 
record of the Department of Justice. It will 
surely send him a formal summons when it 
meets again. 

Whether Justice Clark would have to com- 
ply with the subpena is not a matter to con- 
trol the committee’s decision. How could a 
Supreme Court Justice fail to comply? How 
could a man who sits on the Highest Bench 
of the land refuse to answer fair and proper 
questions as to his conduct of the Depart- 
ment of Justice while a member of the 
Cabinet. 

The notion that the judicial branch would 
be compromised in some way is poppycock. 
The Supreme Court has declared acts of 
Congress unconstitutional. It has told the 
President that he did not have the power to 
do certain things—seize the steel industry, 
for example. In turn Congress could reduce 
the size of the Supreme Court as well as en- 
large it. The separation of powers in the 
Federal Government is not absolute and 
never was intended to be. 

Should Justice Clark be summoned and 
then refuse to go before the committee, he 
would show himself in much the same light 
as Federal District Judge Louis E. Goodman, 
of San Francisco. Judge Goodman, who was 
mentioned in connection with a tax scandal, 
refused to testify on the grounds that his 
answers would make the judiciary subservi- 
ent to the legislative branch. 

If any distinction is to be made, it should 
be against Justice Clark. He does not need 
to be questioned as to his conduct while on 
the Supreme Court. He needs to be asked 
about his stewardship, from 1945 to 1949, of 
the executive department which is charged 
with the enforcement of the Federal laws 
fairly and in the interests of all the American 
people. 

The Federal bench should not be badgered 
by committees bent on political fishing expe- 
ditions. On the other hand, it should not 
be a refuge or a hideout. If judges and 
justices are considered above the law, who 
knows but what our courts will be loaded 
with corruptionists given sanctuary by polit- 
ical Presidents? 

There are many citizens who believe that 
Tom C. Clark was appointed to the Supreme 
Court in 1949 to give him protection against 
congressional investigation. In fairness to 
his colleagues on the highest Court, Mr. Clark 
should make it clear to the country that he 
is not now hiding behind his judicial robes, 

Justice Clark should tell what he knows 
about the 1946 Kansas City vote thefts and 
the halfhearted, limited investigation. He 
should tell what he knows about dubious tax 
settlements and other questionable cases 
that arose in his tenure in the Truman 
Cabinet. 

Justice Clark should now be summoned 
and he should answer it positively and 
promptly. He is not above the law. 
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Opponents of President’s Policy of 
Liberation Would Drive Us to World 
War III 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1953 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, there are some who would ad- 
vise our President to seek to enter into 
an agreement or modus vivendi with the 
Communist world. 

Every piece of evidence since the Com- 
munists have come to power in the 
U. S. S. R. shows clearly that you cannot 
make a bargain with them. Every ser- 
ious attempt on the part of non-Com- 
munists to enter into a bargain with the 
Communists has always resulted in a 
victory for the Communists. 

President Eisenhower was eternally 
right when he advocated a policy of lib- 
eration at the American Legion con- 
vention in August of last year, when he 
stated: 

America’s conscience can never know peace 
until those people [enslaved nations] are 
restored again to being masters of their 
own fate. 


Our Secretary of State, John Foster 
Dulles, when he testified before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee on 
January 15 of this year, stated: 


These people who are enslaved are people 
who deserve to be free, and who, from our 
own selfish standpoint, ought to be free be- 
cause if they are the servile instruments 
of aggressive despotism, they will eventually 
be welded into a force which will be highly 
dangerous to ourselves and to all of the free 
world. Therefore, we must always have in 
mind the liberation of these captive peoples. 


A policy of liberation cannot counte- 
nance agreement with the Communist 
world. 

I would like to include in my remarks 
an excellent editorial of Mr. David Law- 
rence that appeared in the U. S. News & 
World Report of June 26 last. 

I wish to congratulate Mr. Lawrence 
for his clear analysis of the present 
situation. 

THE ONLY Way Our 
(By David Lawrence) 

The whole world has witnessed in the East 
German revolts of the last few days the exer- 
cise of the greatest power known to man, the 
power of mass action by peoples. 

No atomic weapon can rival it because even 
the hand that would order the bomb dropped 
on another country can be paralyzed by the 
command of a peace-seeking people, the final 
source of authority. 

The premise that 200,000,000 persons in 
Soviet Russia can at any moment overthrow 
the small group of evil men who rule them 
has been established by the precedents of 
history. 

Nobody thought that in the midst of war 
the despotic and all-powerful government of 
the Russian Czar could be overthrown, but 
an almost bloodless revolution in 1917 drove 
him from his throne—and the Ozar's own 
troops looked on with acquiescence. 
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Nobody thought the Imperial German 
Government in Berlin, supposedly supported 
by a well-disciplined people and the Prussian 
militarists, could be upset in a matter of 
hours during a war in which patriotism was 
at fever heat, but a mutiny of sailors at Kiel 
touched off revolution in 1918—and the 
Kaiser fled into exile. 

What is this power, this sudden panic of 
courage which seizes a populace that has long 
been suffering under oppressive rule? It is 
merely the concerted will of a vast number 
of human beings who want their liberty, 
their freedom, their emancipation from 
tyranny. 

Now is the time to lift high the torch of 
hope, of liberation for the oppressed peoples 
of Europe. When they begin to rebel, they 
must look for moral, if not physical, support 
to the nations of the world which want them 
to attain their freedom. 

To implement the idea of “liberation” re- 
quires imagination. There are persons, even 
in the Western World, here and abroad, who 
for partisan reasons have belittled it as dan- 
gerous and foolhardy, 

This is a species of reactionary thinking 
which has typified our policies and those of 
our allies in recent years—always fear, al- 
ways timidity, always frustration, and finally 
appeasement of the enemy, 

Now is the time for the free governments 
of the world to speak out and encourage the 
peoples in Soviet Russia and the satellite 
countries—to tell them we shall assist with 
food, with farm machinery and with eco- 
nomic measures when they establish a free 
government. 

For, if peace comes, the world will be 
spared many billions of dollars of expendi- 
ture for armament. As President Eisen- 
hower so wisely said in his speech of April 16 
before the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors, we would gladly spend some of those 
same billions in a world war against poverty, 
malnutrition, and disease. 

The significance of what is happening in 
East Germany and in other countries under 
Soviet domination is that, without the aid 
of foreign armies, thousands of people have 
stood up defiantly before the military force 
of their oppressors. The outbursts may be 
quelled temporarily but, once the people 
really feel their power, the urge to resist will 
grow. Revolutionary inspiration spreads 
like wildfire. Eventually the Soviet troops 
will hesitate to continue to shoot down un- 
armed persons. Russian soldiers, too, want 
liberty. 

This is the time to be firm and not to 
weaken, as some of our allies are doing with 
their speeches that propose the admission of 
Red China into the United Nations. Rather 
we should be talking of expelling the Moscow 
Government from the U. N. because of its 
perfidy. For the Soviet Government has 
publicly told the United Nations Assembly 
that it has been supplying arms and ammu- 
nition to Red China—formally declared by 
the U. N. in 1951 to be an aggressor. How 
can we overlook that crime of aiding aggres- 
sion? 

Every step we take to dignify and build 
up the prestige of the Moscow clique as a 
legitimate government—when we know it is 
a menace to world peace and that there are 
many nationalities in the Soviet Union which 
do not feel such a government is representa- 
tive of them—tends to postpone the day 
when the masses can rise up in revolt. 

There should be no four-power meeting 
with Malenkov. There’s trouble behind the 
Tron Curtain and we must not build up even 
temporarily the stature of a totalitarian 
government and thereby discourage the 
aspirations of the people for freedom. 

With all the censorship and the devices 
of suppression, ideas to penetrate the 
heaviest curtain of secrecy. The power of an 
idea is infinite—and the peoples of Soviet 
Russia and the neighboring states must be 


told that the people of the West are with 
them in the heartfelt hope that they can 
soon rise up en masse to recover their rights, 
This is a propitious moment in history. The 
peoples in all Iron Curtain countries should 
be apprised that we and our allies will be 
ready to give them the moral help and the 
economic help they need. Military help 
from the outside will be unnecessary when 
revolution from within is astir. 

It is the only way out—the only way to 
real peace. 


Question of the Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1953 
Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, would 
the Founding Fathers approve of us on 


July 4, 1953? Or would they prefer 
Syngman Rhee? 


CARE Hand Tool Sets for India 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1953 


Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been very much interested in the CARE 
program ever since its initiation. I be- 
came especially interested in its hand- 
tool set program—a combination of sev- 
eral hand tools such as shovels, picks, 
rakes, and so forth, which enable one to 
do his farming or gardening on a scale 
commensurate with his physical ability. 

Inasmuch as I get a response or 
signed card for each such set I make 
available to those in foreign lands, I take 
the opportunity of addressing a letter to 
the recipient and ask just how the set of 
tools is being used and whether they are 
of real assistance. This morning I re- 
ceived a reply to one such letter from 
the rector, Don Bosco Orphanage, Vel- 
lore, North Arcot, South India. It is 
most interesting and gives a very good 
insight into the difficulties in India even 
with the “beautiful” tools he describes, 

This letter recalled to my mind a pro- 
gram included in the 1952 mutual secu- 
rity appropriation for India, which pro- 
vided for the drilling of some 1,500 wells 
to bring water to actual use in agricul- 
ture. I am advised that contracts have 
been let for the drilling of these wells at 
an average cost of $5,800 for a 300-foot 
depth. In addition, India itself will pro- 
vide 500 similar wells. The rector’s let- 
ter shows the necessity for this program 
and the very great help that it will be. 
Water is the big problem in India, even 
as in our own country in certain areas. 

I feel very happy when I receive letters 
like this and learn how my own little 
point 4 program is doing. I am sure 
every Member of the House will be in- 
terested in the rector’s letter mentioned 
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above; and, pursuant to the privilege 
granted me, I include it in these remarks, 
as follows: 


Don Bosco ORPHANAGE, 
Vellore, North Arcot, South India, 
June 19, 1953. 

Dran Mr. Mumma: I am answering your 
inquiry of May 4 regarding the CARE hand- 
tool sets. The problem of helping the poor 
people here in India is not a simple one. 
Just supplying good tools would not do. 
Most of the people who work on the land 
would most probably throw the beautiful 
tools with smooth handles into a corner and 
continue to use their crude old tools, With 
us it is different; we have boys in our schools 
and they have simply got to do what we 
tell them. So they get accustomed little by 
little and then they will understand that 
with better tools they can do more work with 
less effort. I therefore think that it would 
be more advisable to supply tools to schools 
where young boys are trained and where 
they can just start and get accustomed to 
the beautiful, practical tools that are sup- 
plied through CARE. 

Two or three years ago we have bought 
about 200 acres of land in a locality which 
seemed to be barren, but we have found 
that the undersoil contained an inexhaus- 
tible treasure of water supply. This has 
made it possible to develop in a few years 
a good portion of the land and make it fruit- 
ful. It yields now already three crops of 
rice per year. It is our intention to estab- 
lish there an agricultural school and to teach 
specially the poor boys how to cultivate the 
land with more rational means than they 
usually do. There your tools could be used 
and the boys would be trained to use them. 

Your second question is whether some 
other thing could be more helpful or suit- 
able. The answer, I think, could be this: 
Perhaps the most helpful thing would be to 
give poor farmers the means to sink wells 
and a pump set to water fields. Water is 
always the great problem in India. If this 
problem would be solved starvation would 
be abolished. The supply of fertilizers also 
would be most helpful, but again people 
should first be taught how to use them. 

I hope my letter has helped you to get 
some ideas about the subject you are in- 
terested in, If it were possible to do some- 
thing for our incipient agricultural school, 
I should indeed be very grateful, 

Wishing you every blessing of God, I re- 
main, yours gratefully in J. C, 


As Sequels to Spies’ Death 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1953 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following editorial 
from the Shreveport Journal of June 22, 
1953: 

As SEQUELS To SPIES’ DEATH 

There are some possible sequels to the 
execution of the Rosenbergs that seem to be 
deserving of very positive attention because 
of disgraceful and degrading incidents con- 
nected with the movement seeking defeat 
of the sentence of the atomic spies. 

The Rosenbergs’ chief lawyer, Emanuel H. 
Bloch, who spoke outrageously, should be 
barred from ever again appearing in any 
American court as a lawyer. His presence 
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there would be an affront to members of 
the bar worthy of their membership. Men 
of the Bloch type do and say things that 
are inexcusable. 

For instance, after losing all legal moves to 
prevent the Rosenbergs’ execution, Bloch, as 
reported by the Associated Press from Wash- 
ington, “mounted the steps of the Supreme 
Court building and shouted he was going to 
the White House to ‘try to break through the 
palace guard which has misled the President.’ 
He said Brownell (Attorney General) had re- 
fused to see him and this was a ‘disgrace to 
the legal profession and to democratic ideals.’ 
If he were unable to see Eisenhower and ob- 
tain clemency, he stormed, the United States 
would have become ‘brutal, cold-blooded 
murderers, much worse than the Nazis.“ 

At the funeral of the Rosenbergs, Attorney 
Bloch declared the United States under the 
heel of a military dictatorship, adding this to 
his insults to Americans: “I place the mur- 
der of the Rosenbergs at the door of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, Attorney General Brownell, 
and J. Edgar Hoover. This is not American 
justice. We must be angry. In all 
my years of practice I have never been so 
honored as to represent these two wonderful 
people.” 

Another sequel to the execution of the 
spies should be toward identifying those re- 
sponsible for financing the march on Wash- 
ington” by a large bunch of Rosenberg sym- 
pathizers. They picketed in front of the 
White House until word of the execution ar- 
rived, The display was more than disgrace- 
ful. 

Too many violent demonstrations against 
American justice are being tolerated. The 
time for suppressing this vicious attitude is 
long overdue. 


Same American Legion Convention That 
Heard President Eisenhower Give His 
Great Speech on Liberation of Enslaved 
Nations, Passed Resolution Advocating 
National Military Units From Escapees 
From Iron Curtain Countries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 18, 1953 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, President Eisenhower, in his 
speech to the American Legion last Au- 
gust, stood squarely on the principles of 
American political philosophy as con- 
tained in our Declaration of Independ- 
ence when he advocated a policy of 
liberation of the enslaved nations as the 
only true policy of peace. 

The same American Legion convention 
that heard Mr. Eisenhower's great 
speech passed the following resolution: 

Whereas section 101 (2) (1) of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1951, adopted by Congress in 
October 1951, provides $100 million to be used 
to form national military units of escapees 
from the several Communist-dominated 
countries; and 

Whereas the creation of such military 
units would strike at the basic weakness of 
the Communist tyranny by undermining its 
hold on the people it has enslaved and would 
tend to cause large numbers in the Com- 
munist-dominated armies to have a will to 
turn against their oppressors and fight for 
freedom rather than accept slavery; and 


Whereas our Government has not yet, 
after 10 months, created any such military 
units: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Legion in 
convention assembled, August 25-28, 1952, 
urge the Government of the United States 
to take immediate action to form military 
units as provided for under section 101 (a) 
of the Mutual Security Act of 1951; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That it is our opinion that the 
existence of such national military units of 
escapees would reduce the number of Amer- 
ican troops required overseas, and in the 
event of war would be a tremendous aid to 
the United States and its allies, and would 
save the lives of many Americans in the 
Armed Forces of the United States. 


Address of Ambassador Clare Boothe 
Luce Before the American Chamber of 
Commerce for Italy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1953 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, follow- 
ing is the text of an address delivered 
to the American Chamber of Commerce 
for Italy in Milan on May 28, 1953, by 
the American Ambassador to Italy, Clare 
Boothe Luce: 


Ladies and gentlemen, it is now a well- 
established tradition, I am told, that, not 
long after a new American Ambassador pre- 
sents his credentials, he is invited to be a 
guest of the American Chamber of Com- 
merce for Italy. 

It seems to me that this pleasant tradition 
is also a very logical one. For on this 
happy occasion, a new Ambassador finds 
himself not only among friends and com- 
patriots, but also among colleagues. 

The mission—the historic mission—of an 
Ambassador is to strengthen and develop the 
political, the cultural, and especially, the 
economic ties between two countries. By 
that definition, you Americans in my audi- 
ence are all ambassadors here—ambassadors 
of America to Italy—and of Italy to America, 
Through the years, in your many pleasant 
and profitable daily contacts with the citi- 
zens of this great nation, you have been 
magnificently fulfilling your fruitful and 
peaceful mission. And, in so doing, you may 
well have achieved more solid gains for 
Italo-American relations than any ambassa- 
dor in Palazzo Margherita can hope to 
achieve. 

Thus, a new Ambassador among many old 
and experienced ones, I am honored by the 
hospitality you offer me in this great, dy- 
namic, and historic city of Milan. 

And now, with your permission, I shall 
abandon my poor attempt to speak in a 
language that is not my own—and that 
many of my Italian hearers must be think- 
ing is not their language, either. But surely 
they will forgive me—their “bell’idioma” is 
such music to the ear, it has tempted me 
to try to speak it—I fear, prematurely. 

It is fitting that I speak in my own 
tongue, I think, because this evening I shall 
be addressing myself primarily to my fellow 
countrymen in my audience. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I hope I am not 
wrong in thinking that what most of you 
want to hear me talk about tonight is the 
foreign policy of the new Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. For you know that, living as 
we do, in a world of closely linked national 
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destinies, this policy is bound to have con- 
sequences, happy or unhappy, for the lives 
of each of us. And you know, too, that it 
is my duty, as President Eisenhower's envoy, 
to set forth for you, as I see them, what 
those consequences may be. 

But I know that you are also aware—no 
audience more so—that the subject of any 
great democratic nation’s foreign policy is 
a vast and complicated one, which can sel- 
dom be intelligently discussed without fre- 
quent reference to that nation's domestic 
policies. Moreover, the recent change of 
administration in Washington has brought 
with it certain shifts in the areas of action, 
new techniques, new emphases—and, as you 
plainly see, new figures in the field of our 
foreign policy. In the 30 minutes allotted 
to me I cannot, unhappily, touch on more 
than a few of the questions that all this 
naturally raises in those who, like your- 
selves, are already well-informed and deeply 
interested in the subject. 

But surely the two questions that are 
of most concern to you here, are these: (1) 
Does the change of administration mean 
that there will be any basic change in Amer- 
ican foreign policy, as you have seen it un- 
fold since the end of the war? and (2) what 
can the free world generally and Italy speci- 
fically expect from the Eisenhower admin- 
istration? 

Now, as to the first: 

I think you will all agree that the basic 
goal—the historic goal—of American foreign 
policy has always been peace, 

Especially since the war’s end, to maintain 
and foster peace for ourselves and our allies, 
peace without the sacrifice of our liberties, 
peace without the impairment of our secu- 
rity, has been the unremitting purpose of 
American statesmanship. There will be no 
change in this basic policy under President 
Eisenhower. 

We Americans seek peace first for our- 
selves for the very simple human reason that 
every American desires it for his happiness 
and the welfare of his family. We seek it 
second for others, because we know now—we 
have found it out the hard way in two cat- 
astrophic world conflicts—that there is no 
peace for ourselves and security for our- 
selves, except in the peace and security of 
others. And we seek peace thirdly for its 
own sake, because we believe that peace is 
good, is creative, is blessed, and that war is 
a destructive, accursed evil. We believe, in 
short, that peace is a moral imperative for 
our Nation. 

The basic morality of peace was summa- 
rized by President Eisenhower last month in 
his address to the American Society of News- 
paper Publishers: 

“No people on earth (he said) can be held 
as a people to be an enemy, for all humanity 
shares the common hunger for peace and 
fellowship and justice. 

“No nation’s security and well-being can 
be lastingly achieved in isolation, but only 
in effective cooperation with fellow nations, 

“Any nation’s right to a form of govern- 
ment and an economic system of its own 
choosing is inalienable. 

“Any nation’s attempt to dictate to other 
nations their form of government is inde- 
fensible.” 

And last he said: “A nation's hope of last- 
ing peace cannot be firmly based on any race 
in armaments, but rather upon just relations 
and honest understanding with all other 
nations.” 

But—you will say—if America’s continu- 
ing purpose, the quest for peace, remain 
unaltered, what then, did the change of ad- 
ministration in Washington signify for for- 
eign policy? It signified, I believe—and a 
majority of American people so believed 
when they voted for change—that America 
was not satisfied with all the ways and means 
by which the previous administration had 
been conducting that imperative quest. 
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As you know, our foreign policy has long 
been a matter of grave concern to every 
American. Our foreign policy was, and still 
is, a subject of continuing debate in every 
American household. In nonelection years, 
as in election years, millions of Americans 
tirelessly discuss the best methods of getting 
better results—for their money, their work, 
and their lives—in the field of foreign policy. 
And by better results, they mean more solid 
evidence, more substantial proof, that peace 
can be won for themselves and their allies. 

We know what you know—that we are 
faced with a powerful and patient enemy, 
an enemy whose ruthlessness we will not 
match in kind and whose guile we scorn to 
imitate, but an enemy whom, nevertheless, 
we must combat and repulse, if we hope to 
preserve our liberties and avoid atomic dis- 


This necessity required of us that we en- 
gage that enemy in a cold war, so called—a 
cold war that had as its aim the averting of 
a hot war—a cold war that had as its aim 
the winning of the peace. For peace is, as I 
have said, our one abiding, increasing pur- 

Ose. 

£ In recent years, I think, Americans had be- 
gun to fear that unless there were greater 
victories in that cold war, time would soon 
desert our side and become the friend of 
Soviet Russia. And so America gave a man- 
date to a new administration—a very large 
electorate mandate—to wage the cold war 
more vigorously, more consistently, more ef- 
fectively. 

Does that mandate mean that this admin- 
istration will, so to speak, scrap all the pre- 
vious ways and means used by the previous 
administration to combat communism 
abroad? It does not. Our new President 
would be the first to say that many good 
things were done in the field of foreign pol- 
icy by the previous administration. After 
all, he played no cmall part in planning and 
achieving one of the most notable: the build- 
ing of the European defense army. 

President Eisenhower and the majority of 
the Congress will not only pursue, but pursue, 
I believe, even more forcefully, such estab- 
lished policies as the rebuilding of our de- 
fenses, the economic strengthening of the 
free world, the support of the United Nations, 
NATO and the European armies, the encour- 
agement of European political union and 
economic integration, and all related efforts 
that promise to achieve a closer and stronger 
democratic world community. 

I think it is demonstrable that the recent 
change in the Kremlin's tactics vis-a-vis the 
free world—the so-called détente—can be ex- 
plained in large part by Malenkov's shrewd 
appreciation that the United States under 
Eisenhower, and her allies, would continue to 
practice and perfect every policy that had, 
in the past, strengthened their economic, 
political, and military defenses. 

Indeed, in a recent address at New York, 
I said that the vigorous policies pursued by 
President Eisenhower and Secretary of State 
Dulles had forced Russia onto the peace 
defensive”—where, God willing, we and our 
allies will keep her, indefinitely. 

Whether our resolute pressure will soon 
result in a sufficient worldwide relaxation of 
Communist aggression that all the great 
powers can sit down around a table and ham- 
mer out a workable peace, it is still too early 
to say. Americans, like all other citizens of 
the free world, earnestly hope so. We shall 
have to wait. 

But wait watchfully. 

For certainly this new tactic of the Soviets 
holds considerable dangers for the free world. 

It is nicely calculated to throw us off 
guard, to persuade us that the need for our 
new-found unity has lessened, to encourage 
and create divisions between us and our 
allies, to allay the sense of urgency that has 
produced such remarkable achievements, to 
foster neutralism, and above all to encourage 
all extremists of the left and right—which 


we always have with us in the free coun- 
tries—to assault. and weaken the integrity of 
their own governments, in order to acquire 
footholds in them of future totalitarian 
power. 

It behooves us all, then, to resist these 
terrible temptations of the Malenkoy cam- 
paign—to keep our powder dry, our resolu- 
tion firm, our vision clear, our hearts clean, 


while we wait to see if the fair words of- 


Malenkov will be followed by fair deeds. 
To sum up my first point: President Eisen- 
hower’s mandate from the American peo- 
ple was a mandate to seek peace by better 
ways. It was not for a total break with the 
past, but only for a break with what was 
ineffectual, weak, and unsound in that past. 
And now I am brought inescapably to a 
consideration of American domestic policy. 
For it is precisely here that Mr. Eisenhower 
has taken a great new forward step toward 


the securing of peace: he has begun a search- 


ing reexamination of America’s economic, 
fiscal, trade, and immigration policies, in 
order to strengthen them. 

That this reexamination is of primary im- 
portance to the cause of peace is, of course, 
evident to you experienced men of business 
and finance. 

Now I do not, plainly, speak to you 3 
an economic expert. Still, there are a few 
great facts of American economic policy that 
the merest layman can understand. And we 
ignore or distort these facts at our dire peril. 

First,.as to our internal economic policy. 
The big fact here is that the budget of the 
United States has been too long out of bal- 
ance, and must be brought into balance. 
This is the prime purpose of the President's 
domestic policy. I have no doubt that it 
reflects the will of the great majority of the 
American people. 

The President did not take the decision 
to balance the budget for petty reasons of 
pennypinching economy, or even to woo the 
support of an electorate restive under rising 
costs and taxes that are among the world’s 
heaviest for all classes. He took it with 
this great end in mind: To ensure that the 
productivity of our country would remain 
unimpaired, in this crucial hour in history. 

The continuing productivity of the United 
States is something that, quite naturally, 
we Americans desire for ourselves. But it 
is also of vital importance to the whole free 
world, as we have so often been told by 
European leaders. Indeed, a serious depres- 
sion in the United States would be hailed 
by the Kremlin as the signal for agitation 
for worldwide revolution. There is no doubt 
that the economic collapse of America would 
mark the hour for the march of the Krem- 
lin’s armies across the face of Europe and 
Asia, The American people and the Ameri- 
can Government have a deep sense that it 
is their duty to maintain a stable and 
soundly expending economy, not only in the 
interest of their own domestic welfare, but 
also in the interest of all freedom and peace- 
loving countries. 

Let me invite your serious attention to 
the magnitude of this problem of the un- 
balanced American budget. 

When the present administration took over 
responsibility for the executive management 
of our Government, it inherited a national 
debt of more than $250 billion. On top 
of that, the public debt of States and cities, 
and of other political units, totaled many 
billions. The annual budget of the United 
States Government had reached the astro- 
nomical height of $80 billions. And this 
staggering figure did not include the count- 
less billions of dollars expended locally, in 
States, counties, citles—expenditures that 
in many other countries would show in the 
national budget. 

Industrious though we are, productive 
though we are, willing, or, rather, resigned 
though we are to paying high taxes, we 
Americans are simply not able to find enough 
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revenue to cover this $80 billion of Federal 
expenditures. 

That is why candidate Eisenhower before 
the election promised the American people 
economy. 

Within the first 100 days of President 
Eisenhower's administration, every single de- 
partment of the Government submitted esti- 
mates for the coming year that were sub- 
stantially below those of previous years. The 
net result was that the total of expenditures 
planned in the budget for the fiscal year be- 
ginning July 1 that the new administration 
inherited from the old one—$78.6 billion— 
was substantially reduced, and the deficit the 
old administration foresaw was cut in half— 
from $9.9 billion to $4.4 billion. 

This did not, of course, balance the budget. 
Why President Eisenhower could not do this 
immediately, he explained in his broadcast 
to the American people May 19. It is an 
admirable document and I recommend it for 
your thoughtful study. ) 

But President Eisenhower had taken a long 
step along the right way. And it was no- 
table political achievement because—as 
everyone who knows anything about gov- 
ernment knows, as every European who has 
held public office knows—there is no harder 
task than to reduce government expendi- 
tures. It takes intelligence and skill. But 
it takes, above all, courage. 

So much for our basic internal economic 
problem. Let me turn now to our world- 
Wide economic policy. Of course, our inter- 
nal and external objectives cannot, in fact, 
be separated. They constitute one integral 
who'e. If now I separate them, it is only 
for convenience in this discussion. 

For more than 10 years now, during the war 
and after, the United States have been ex- 
porting billions of dollars worth of real 
wealth to the rest of the world. This export 
of real wealth was mostly in response to 
emergency needs—the pressing human needs 
of postwar reconstruction and rehabilitation. 
Not all of this exported real wealth, perhaps, 
was well used. But by and large, I think, it 
was well enough used that it served its essen- 
tial purpose—to spark, as it were, war-stall 
economies. : 

It is precisely because this aid program 
has served its purpose—precisely because 
governments in Europe are now able to take 
care of their own emergencies—that it can 
now be curtailed. The case made against 
continuation of aid at the present level is 
not its abuse, if abuse there has been. The 
ss is that its use has achieved the ends in 
view. 

As I have said, the American economy, 
productive as it is, is not able longer to resist 
this drain on it, if it is to remain produc- 
tive—and its remaining production is essen- 
tial to the well-being of the entire free world. 

If there is not to be aid, however, there 
must be, I think, trade. 

European statesmen, understandably anx- 
ious to see their countries standing proudly 
an their own feet, have coined the slogan, 
“Trade, not aid.” 

I prefer the wording, “Trade is aid.” 

You gentlemen are, by definition, inter- 
ested in commerce, in trade. And again by 
definition, you are—most of you are—inter- 
ested in freer trade. So it must have been 
good news to you that a cardinal point of 
the new administration’s policy is the en- 
couragement of trade through the relaxation 
of present restrictions on it, 

President Eisenhower said in his May 19 
broadcast: Our strength * * demands 
healthy two-way trade with our allies * * è 
for this Nation could not long enjoy freedom 
or prosperity in a hostile world.” ? 

And, as you know, President Eisenhower, a 
few weeks ago, sent identical messages to the 
leaders of the Senate and of the House of 
Representatives requesting that special com- 
mittees be set up to bring in a report next 
fall on the worldwide economic policy of the 
United States. 
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-offices with other friendly countries to ob- 


Now, ordinarily, a Presidential request for 
a congressional committee study is not big 
news. This request was very big news—news 
that may be regarded by historians as one of 
the great turning points of American history, 
and, perhaps, of the history of the world in 
our time. 

It is the news that the United States may 
now proceed to live in the world like the 
creditor Nation it has become, rather than 
the debtor Nation it was—and that means to 
abandon protectionism as a policy in favor 
of freer trade. 

The congressional study to which I refer 
will deal with the whole problem of tariffs 
and protectionist trade legislation. I be- 
lieve it will deal with them constructively 
and effectively. 

Still, a change from an essentially pro- 
tectionist policy to one that is not basically 
protectionist is one of the greatest changes 
in economic policy any country can make, I 
hope, therefore, that you will appreciate the 
magnitude of this task we have set ourselves. 
So far as I know, no other great country has 
ever made this change without a tremendous 
internal battle. And it will not be easily 
done in America. As you know, there are 
powerful business forces and even more pow- 
erful historic political attitudes opposed to 
the lowering of American customs barriers, 

On the other hand, there is a real ground 
swell in the United States in support of 
freer trade. Every day more and more good, 
hard-headed American businessmen are 
pointing to the urgency of it. To mention 
a few: The Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment, the MSA Advisory Board, the United 
States Council of the International Chamber 
of Commerce, the National Association of 
Manufacturers, both the Detroit and Indiana 
Chambers of Commerce, the New York Bank 
of Trade, New Orleans International House, 
and such diverse but powerful groups as the 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, the Na- 
tional Grange, the League of Women Voters, 
and many religious publications ranging 
from the Catholic Commonweal to the 
Methodist Christian Advocate. All these 
have come around to the view that, in these 
times, in this shrunken, interdependent 
world, economic, like political isolationism 
is not possible, and that the United States 
must resolve the contradiction in the area 
of trade which exists between her foreign 
and domestic policy. 

So, first, this administration offers the 
free world in general and Italy in particular 
the solid hope of freer world trade. 

However, until that hope is realized, I 
believe that the world, and Italy, can count 
on some economic aid. Certainly there will 
be, in the next fiscal year, a substantial, if 
smaller, program of economic aid, direct and 
indirect, to Italy. 

I do not know precisely what form this 
aid will take, nor the amount. But I think 
I may properly point out to you that, while 
it is true that the Eisenhower administra- 
tion proposes to reduce by $1,800,000,000 the 
foreign-aid figure recommended in the last 
Truman budget, it is also true that the fig- 
ure recommended to Congress by the Presi- 
dent, $5,800,000,000, is only $200 million be- 
low the figure for fiscal 1952-53, $6 billion. 
Of this, certainly, Italy will get her share. 

Italy, like other NATO nations, can also 
count on the continuance of offshore pro- 
curement of defense goods for herself and 
the other NATO nations, and, as long as a 
threat of aggression remains, on other forms 
of direct military aid. Again, I cannot say 
how much this will amount to, or how it will 
be spent. But I think I may safely say that 
the figure will be sizable. 

Italy can count on the Eisenhower admin- 
istration to make every possible effort to help 
solve her pressing problem of overpopula- 
tion and consequent unemployment— 
through, if Congress approves, increasing 
the number of Italians allowed to emigrate 
to the United States; through using her good 
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tain similar concessions; through directing 
international attention to the problem; 
through supporting every enterprise that 
promises to make it possible for the work- 
ing man to go freely wherever work is to 
be had, and through encouraging the fiow 
of private capital to Italian industry, so 
that Italian industry may become more pro- 
ductive and compete on favorable terms in 
the world markets. 

And now, in closing, let me state one sim- 
ple—one self-evident—truth with all the 
vigor and sincerity I can command. 

America and Americans, under the lead- 
ership of President Eisenhower, wish for peo- 
ples everywhere the same things they wish 
for themselves—an opportunity to live out 
their lives in peace and contentment, under 
governments of their own free choosing, 
that will guarantee for them the freedoms 
basic to their happiness. 

Thus my President and my people wish 
for Italy—an Italy that millions of Ameri- 
cans respect and love—that she be strong 
and united; they want to see Italy resume 
that high place of leadership in the world 
to which her industry and her numbers, her 
singular intellectual and cultural gifts, and 
her noble history all so richly entitle her. 

My President and my people desire for 
Italy what most Italians desire for Italy— 
a stable democratic government, a dynamic 
democracy able to advance her well-being 
and safeguard her freedoms. Here, as at so 
many points, American and Italian interests 
coincide. Surely this happy coincidence is 
the solid, practical reason for the fruitful 
Italo-American cooperation that has deyel- 
oped in these postwar years. 

In Italy’s thrilling forward progress along 
the ancient highway of her natural great- 
ness, she can count confidently on America’s 
intimate and warm cooperation. We 
should—we Americans—be very sad to see 
that forward march checked or diverted. 
But if—and I am required in all honesty 
to say this—but if, though it cannot hap- 
pen, the Italian people should fall unhappy 
victim to the wiles of totalitarianism, totali- 
tarianism of the right or the left, there would 
follow—logically and tragically—grave con- 
sequences for this intimate and warm co- 
operation we now enjoy. 

But I am confident, and I believe that you 
are confident, that both our beloved coun- 
tries have learned well the lessons of past 
history. I believe we are both determined 
with patience, the patience of each of us, 
and courage—the courage of each of us—to 
stay on the high road of democracy that 
leads to peace, and to stay on it together. 
So then, let us work together, as though all 
depended on us, and pray together as though 
all depended on God. 

And now thank you again for your hos- 
pitality. And for the courtesy and patience 
with which you have so long now listened 
to me. 


The Rosenberg Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FRANK T. BOW 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1953 
Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


-to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
-excerpts from a broadcast over the Mu- 


tual Broadcasting System, Sunday, June 
21, 1953, by Mutual Washington corre- 
spondent Joseph McCaffrey. 
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Mr. McCaffrey urges that the Rosen- 
berg case be used as widely and effec- 
tively as possible to publicize our system 
of justice, He suggests that we compare 
the handling of this case with the case 
of those who are arrested behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

I am fully in accord with Mr. McCaf- 
frey's views on this matter, and am in- 
serting his statement in the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks: 


There is one aspect of the Rosenberg case 
I'd like to mention. The Communists, as 
tricky as ever, are broadcasting their version 
of this case over every available transmitter 
in Europe. They are saying the Rosenbergs 
were railroaded. 

To the average man in Europe, who may 
be subjected to this continuous propaganda, 
this case is regarded much as we view the 
Cardinal Mindszenty trial. 

One Member of Congress who was a re- 
porter and who knows the value of spread- 
ing the truth, is Ohio’s Republican FRANK 
Bow. 

He believes that we should make use of 
this case in a positive way. That we 
shouldn't let the Reds warp it into a plea 
for communism, but that we should tell the 
world, step by step, the opportunities the 
Rosenbergs had, were they innocent, to be 
saved, 

The Voice of America has been reporting 
the facts on the Rosenberg case. The Voice 
has, despite its ups and downs during the 
last few years, always attempted to be a 
factual news reporting agency to win the 
confidence of its listeners. 

Actually, it has never, in the broadest sense 
of the word, been a propaganda weapon. 
Certainly not, in the sense that the Russians 
use their transmitters in Europe. 

Here is the problem. To counteract this 
false propaganda the Reds are spreading 
about the Rosenbergs, should we, without 
losing this objectivity the VOA has long 
pledged itself to, begin stepped up reporting 
of the Rosenberg case? 

Should we go on the air as often as pos- 
sible, outlining simply and carefully, the 
Many avenues of justice which were always 
open to the Rosenbergs and the number of 
stays they were allowed? 

Let us compare, frankly and honestly, the 
handling of this case with the case of those 
who are arrested behind the Iron Curtain 
where justice is but a mockery, 

Are we cashing in on the full value of the 
Voice by treating it simply as a reportorial 
instrument, or should we, still being honest, 
go all out on such stories as the Rosenberg 
case, repeating them over and over to counter 
the lies and distortions which come out of 
Moscow? 

Congress, which has a powerful indirect 
hand in the operating of the VOA, will have 
to consider this during the important months 
ahead. 


Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey Invites 
Increase in Price of Oil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1953 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce is starting an inquiry 
next Wednesday, July 1, into the recent 
increases in the price of gasoline and 
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heating oils. Some of these increases ap- 
pear to have been initiated by the dis- 
tributors of such products, while others 
are stated to be the result of the recent- 
ly posted increase of 30 cents a barrel in 
the price of crude oil. 

In connection with the crude oil price 
increase, I call the attention of the House 
to the following article by W. M. Ja- 
blonski in the June 9 issue of the New 
York Journal of Commerce, in which the 
writer comments upon a speech made 
by Mr. M. J. Rathbone, president of 
Esso-Standard Oil Co., which seems to 
be an invitation for other companies to 
increase the price of crude oil. While 
the speech referred to apparently was 
one made during the first week of May 
at a regional meeting of the American 
Petroleum Institute at Casper, Wyo., the 
significance of Mr. Rathbone’s sugges- 
tion seemed to have been missed until 
the appearance of this article in the 
Journal of Commerce. Shortly there- 
after, Phillips Petroleum initiated the 
increase. 

It is especially interesting to note Miss 
Jablonski's significant remark that if the 
industry carefully curbs production in 
the next few months to eat up“ excess 
inventories, the supply situation by fall 
or winter might be strong enough to sus- 
tain the price hike: 

JERSEY STANDARD OIL Favors DOMESTIC 
CRUDE PRICE Boosr 
(By W. M. Jablonski) 

For the first time in more than 6 years 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) has gone on 
record, in effect, as favoring a rise in domestic 
crude-oil prices. 

This may well prove of major significance, 
coming from the Nation's biggest oil com- 
pany, which since early 1947 has consistently 
opposed every attempt in the industry to 
increase the price of crude. 

Jersey Standard’s statement was not made 
in a formal announcement on price policy 
as such, 

It was incorporated, however, in a speech 
by M. J. Rathbone, a top officer and director 
of the holding company, before a meeting 
of the Rocky Mountain division of the Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute. 

NOTES HIGHER COSTS 

While the main text of his speech dealt 
with the need for imports, Mr. Rathbone 
took time out to concede that domestic crude 
producers are facing a very real” and “quite 
a sizable” economic problem. 

The Jersey executive took note of the in- 
creased costs of producing oil, and particu- 
larly the added burden of carrying a large 
shut-in reserve capacity, as requested by the 
Government. 

This cost, Mr. Rathbone told the producers, 
“will have to be compensated for in the crude 
price, as will also the higher drilling and 
operating costs experienced in recent years. 

“Such adjustments,” he said, “will un- 
doubtedly come in due course.” 

Mr. Rathbone’s statement was not made 
lightly, nor off the cuff. It was written into 


the formal text of his address, copies of 
which were distributed to the press. 

And, as everyone knows who is familiar 
with preparation of speeches by top direc- 
tors of major corporations, every word in the 
formal text is about as carefully written and 
screened for policy as the original charter of 
the United Nations. 


SHIFT IN POLICY 


It should be safe to assume, thus, that the 
statement reflected the thinking of Jersey's 


management and was intended to be inter- 
preted as such. 

If so, it marks a notable shift in Jersey’s 
position, and, in a sense, removes one of the 
previous stumbling blocks to a higher crude 
price. 

For some years now, many oilmen have 
come to believe, rightly or wrongly, that Jer- 
sey's management was wedded to a hold-the- 
price-line attitude on crude. Since Jersey 
President Holman issued his famous hold- 
the-line policy announcement in 1947, the 
company has opposed every move made to 
raise domestic crude. 

In 1947, the company publicly denounced a 
50-cent hike in crude buying-selling prices 
posted by other companies. (Subsequently, 
it is true, the extreme crude shortage forced 
Jersey affiliates to meet that hike or lose their 
purchased supplies.) 


RESISTS PRICE HIKES 


The next year, Jersey again publicly de- 
nounced another attempt to hike crude 35 
cents, and since crude was in easier supply 
by then, was successful that time. In the 
fall of 1950, after the outbreak of Korea, 
Jersey's management again took a dim view 
of new proposals for a crude hike, and 
nothing ever came of them. The Govern- 
ment then froze prices, and the basic crude 
price level east of California has remained 
unchanged until now. 

With crude oil the only basic commodity in 
the country not to have increased in price 
in 7 years, independent domestic producers 
are understandably chafing at the bit for a 
price adjustment. Many medium size and 
larger oil companies, including Standard of 
Indiana, the Texas Co., etc., also feel a crude 
price rise is overdue—particularly if the in- 
dustry is to carry the large shut-in capacity 
needed for defense. (One prominent South- 
west producing company, for instance, esti- 
mates that the reserve capacity factor alone 
has increased its production costs by 30 per- 
cent.) 

HIGH STOCKS AN OBSTACLE 


About the only remaining stumbling 
block now seems to be today’s somewhat 
overstocked oil supply position. Some people 
think that if the industry curbs its produc- 
tion carefully in the next few months to eat 
up its excess inventories, the supply situation 
may be strong enough by fall or winter to 
sustain a price hike. Others, however, feel 
this is wishful thinking and that economic 
conditions may not be strong enough for a 
crude rise for some time to come. 

But in either case, it appears as if the 
Nation's biggest oil company is now pub- 
licly committed to backing—as soon as eco- 
nomic conditions do permit—the crude-price 
hike long sought by domestic producers. 


The Boston Post 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1953 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, this is another article in the se- 
ries of articles by Mr. John Fox, the 
owner of the Boston Post, entitled “Why 
I Bought the Post.” Others in this se- 
ries have appeared in the immediate pre- 
ceding issues of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, the first article appearing in the 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Wednesday, 
June 24, 1953. I urge all of the Members 
of Congress and those who receive the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, to read this se- 
ries of articles. They contain a message 
vital to America and the free way of 
life: 


WRV I BOUGHT THE Post 
(By John Fox) 


(Continuation of excerpts from testimony 
under oath by Joseph P. Selly, president of 
American Communications Association, in 
the summer of 1951 before a committee of 
the United States Senate entitled “Subcom- 
mittee Investigating Subversion in the Tele- 
graph Industry.” These excerpts do not 
comprise the whole testimony of Mr. Selly.) 

“Question. Have you signed a non-Com- 
munist affidavit under the Taft-Hartley Act? 

“Mr, SELLY. Yes. 

“Question. Were you a Communist as of 
the time you signed the non-Communist af- 
davit under the Taft-Hartley Act? 

“Mr. SELLY. I refuse to answer on the 
grounds of my rights under the fifth amend- 
ment. 

“Question. Mr. Chairman, I respectfully 
suggest that the witness be ordered and 
directed to answer the question. 

“Senator SmirH. The Chair directs the 
witness to answer the question. 

Mr. SELLY. I must refuse on the grounds 
of my rights under the fifth amendment. 

“Question. Do any of the employees who 
are bargained for by the American Commu- 
nications Association handle overseas cables 
or overseas messages? 

“Mr. SELLY. Yes. I testified before, that, 
in Western Union cables, RCA, and French 
cables, they are engaged, the companies 
generally and the employees in whatever 
capacity they work, exclusively in the trans- 
mission and reception of international com- 
munications. 

“Question. Do you have any international 
communications going to recipients who are 
in the Military Establishment of this Gov- 
ernment? 

“Mr. SELLY. I think so. I think the com- 
panies get substantial file from all of the 
Government agencies, including the Army, 
the Navy, and the Coast Guard, and State 
Department, and I assume they are trans- 
mitted to distant points. 

“Question. Does the Western Union Co., 
with which the American Communications 
Association has its contract, have any leased- 
wire arrangements with the Government of 
the United States or any department or 
agencies of the Government, to your knowl- 
edge? 

“Mr. SELLY. I don’t know. I would think 
so. I know that they lease wires to private 
corporations, and I would think that they 
lease wires to Government agencies, but I 
am not certain. 

“Question, Are employees for whom you 
bargain in either RCA, RCA Overseas, West- 
ern Union, or Western Union Overseas en- 
gaged in servicing, maintaining, processing, 
or working on in any capacity the leased 
wires or tie lines which Western Union has 
at the disposal of agencies of the Govern- 
ment of the United States? 

“Mr. SELLY. If there are such leased serv- 
ices, leased wires, or tie lines, and if they 
cut into the metropolitan New York division, 
members of my union are very likely to be 
engaged in servicing, equipping, transmit- 
ting, and maintaining those services.” 

I came into possession of the record of 
Mr. Selly’s sworn testimony given before 
the Subcommittee Investigating Subversion 
in the Telegraph Industry of the United 
States Senate toward the end of 1951. By 
that time, I had become the principal stock- 
holder of Western Union. I immediately 
took the matter up with Walter P. Marshall, 
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the president of the company, of whose in- 
tegrity, patriotism, and loyalty there was 
no slightest doubt. There was no possible 
doubt, either, of Mr. Marshall’s great ability 
as an executive. His intelligence and cour- 
age, in my opinion, matched his integrity. 
I demanded to Know how it was possible 
that, in the face of Mr. Selly’s own sworn 
testimony, together with facts which were 
in possession of the Government of the 
United States which must have been the 
basis of many of the questions put to him, 
the union of which he was president, and he, 
himself, as president of that union, still 
msgintained their positions in control of the 
employees of Western Union, through whose 
hands passed messages and communications 
vital to the very existence of the United 
States. Mr. Marshall told me that he hated 
Communists and everything that commu- 
nism stood for just as much as I did, and 
had always given the Government full co- 
Operation in every way that lay in his power. 
I left the interview baffied. It was com- 
pletely inexplicable to me that the officers of 
the ACA, who, in my opinion at best, were 
suspected Communists, had nevertheless 
been able to remain in their positions of 
power. 

Although the situation was then incom- 
prehensible to me, it became rapidly less 
incomprehensible as, in the course of not a 
very long time of investigation, my under- 
standing of the breadth and depth of Com- 
munist infiltration and influence into de- 
partments of the Government of the United 
States itself increased. 

It was not long after my conversation with 
Mr. Marshall, and largely as a result of it, 
that a full appreciation came to me of how 
very real and how very great was the danger, 
not only to the freedom, but to the very 
existence of our country. 

Additional excerpts from the testimony 
under oath of Joseph P. Selly, president of 
the American Communications Association, 
before the United States Senate Subcom- 
mittee Investigating Subversion in the Tele- 
graph Industry: 

“Question. In 1949, around April of 1949, 
did you attend a meeting at the Hotel Dip- 
lomat, in New York City, on labor matters? 

“Mr. SELLY. I don’t know what you are 
referring to. You will have to identify it 
more clearly for me to be able to give an 
intelligent answer. 

“Question. Was there a meeting on or 
about April 26, 1949, at the Hotel Diplomat 
in New York City which you attended? 

“Mr. SELLY. I don't recall. 

“Question. May I refresh your recollection 
by suggesting that Mr. Irving Potash made 
an address at the meeting. Hotel Diplomat, 
New York City, on April 26, 1949. 

“Mr. SELLY; It would help me if you could 
identify the meeting. My own union's locals 
frequently hold meetings at the Hotel 
Diplomat. 

“Question. If you want me to identify the 
meeting, it was the labor commissioners of 
the Communist Party that held the meeting 
at the Hotel Diplomat at New York City on 
April 26,1949. Does that refresh your recol- 
lection? 

“Mr. SELLY. Yes, sir. You are asking me 
whether I attended this meeting? 

“Question. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. SELLY. I refuse to answer on the 
grounds of the fifth amendment. 

“Question. Are you refusing? You said a 
-while ago you had no recollection. 
Mr. SELLY. I refuse to answer on the 
grounds of my rights under the fifth amend- 
ment. t 

Question. Mr. Chairman, I request that 
the witness be ordered and directed to an- 
swer the question. 

“Senator SMITH. Mr. Selly, the Chair or- 
ders and directs you to answer the question. 

“Mr. SELLY. I must refuse under my rights 
of the fifth amendment,” 


Admission of Communist China to the 
United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1953 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing a joint resolution in 
the House of Representatives which con- 
cerns itself with the possible future ad- 
mission of Communist China to the 
United Nations or any of the specialized 
agencies of that organization. My res- 
olution would provide that, if such an 
event came to pass, the United States 
Government should reexamine its over- 
all policy regarding the United Nations 
or any specialized agency, especially 
with regard to its membership therein. 

I feel that the adoption of this resolu- 
tion would put the Congress on record 
insofar as its feeling regarding the ad- 
mission of Communist China to the 
United Nations is concerned. It would 
definitely convey this impression to 
those other United Nations members 
who may be thinking of sponsoring the 
admission of Communist China to mem- 
bership at some future date. At the 
same time, it would not commit the 
executive branch of the United States 
Government to any particular course of 
action in advance, which is always dan- 
gerous and unpredictable. A reexami- 
nation of our policy toward the United 
Nations might result in any one of sev- 
eral different courses of action, none 
of which should be specified in advance. 

Iam confident that the overwhelming 
majority of my colleagues reflect the 
feeling of the American people that un- 
der no circumstances should Communist 
China be allowed “to shoot her way” 
into the United Nations. Atsuch a time 
as a truce or armistice may be worked 
out in the Far East, the question of 
Communist China’s membership will 
definitely arise. I am convinced that 
the Government and the people of the 
United States would oppose any attempt 
to include U. N. membership on the part 
of Communist China as a specific pro- 
vision of such truce or armistice. 

Through its short history of existence, 
the Chinese Communist Government 
has shown complete disregard for both 
public and private international law. 
It has been branded before the U. N. 
as an aggressor against world peace. 
The question of ultimate membership 
in the U. N. should not even be consid- 
ered for a long period of time, even pre- 
suming that this Government is enabled 
to maintain itself in power. I trust that 
the United States Government would 
oppose this admission by every means at 
its disposal, in view of the complete lack 
of qualifications for membership on the 
part of the Communist Chinese as spe- 
cifically stated in the U. N. Charter. 

If such efforts should finally. prove to 
be unsuccessful, my resolution would 
then permit a reexamination of our own 
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Position at that time and would leave us 
free to take any steps which might be 
deemed in the best interests of the 
United States. 


Judge Irving R. Kaufman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1953 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, the at- 
tached newspaper column by George 
Sokolsky, which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Times-Herald Thursday, June 
25, 1953, impressed me a great deal. I 
think few of us realize what an honest 
upright judge has to go through in or- 
der to honorably do his duty. Judge 
Kaufman is to be congratulated. 

THESE Days 
(By George Sokolsky) 

The judge who sentenced the Rosenbergs, 
Irving R. Kaufman, I know well and respect 
highly for his character, his courage, and his 
erudition. Only 43 years old, he has al- 
ready had a long and important career as a 
lawyer, serving in the Department of Jus- 
tice, before he was appointed to the Fed- 
eral judiciary at the age of 39. 

Perhaps never before has a judge in an 
American court been subjected to such or- 
ganized mass pressure. Judge Kauf man's 
life and the lives of his wife and children 
were threatened. He received so large a 
yolume of vituperative mail that he had to 
stop reading it; he was called on the tele- 
phone cay and night until he stopped an- 
swering calls even from personal friends. 
(An unlisted number did not help; some- 
how the Communists managed to discover 
what it was.) 

But the worst pressure was in that curious 
New York atmosphere of liberalism, which 
often rejects the law in favor of mob rule. 
Every kind of influence was brought to bear 
on Judge Kaufman to change his decision. 
The usual argument was: 

“Why do you need to assume this respon- 
sibility? Make the sentence lower and your 
troubles will be over.” It is the old and dan- 
gerous argument against sticking one’s neck 
out, a theory which makes for irresponsibili- 
ty and even corruption. 

This counsel came not from Communists, 
but from so-called respectable citizens, some 
of them with important names in the com- 
munity, men who should understand what 
the words, duty and responsibility, mean in 
a free society. They placed personalities 
above the law and by their conduct imperiled 
our way of life. 

The volume of petitions was enormous and 
to them were signed the names of important 
educators, clergymen, authors, politicians, 
all of whom seemed to view Judge Irving 
Kaufman as an ogre who was sentencing 
innocent persons. Yet, the Rosenbergs were 
convicted by a jury in open court; the con- 
viction was confirmed six times by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States; numerous 
appeals to the President produced neither 
pardon nor a commutation. 

The Rosenbergs had a fair fight for their 
lives and their case requires no discussion 
here. The Communists expended them as 
readily as they do all the children of the 
revolution who have served their purposes. 
Those who join conspiracies must expect 
die by them. 5 
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Our courts are the last refuge of human 
freedom because in them the law, not the 
private advantages of men, should govern. 
The Federal courts, in particular, have had 
a good name during most of American his- 
tory because the judges who served on that 
bench are appointed for life or good be- 
havior and once appointed are freed for- 
ever from the favor of powerful individuals 
or of the mob. 

Judge Irving Kaufman has served with 
dignity and propriety. The law dictated his 
conduct and he never faltered in its serv- 
ice. 

As I happen to know, Judge Kaufman is 
a man of deeply religious sensibilities, and 
therefore it must have been doubly difficult 
for him to order the death of any human 
being. But he had also sworn to uphold the 
law, to protect the Constitution and to 
maintain our Nation. He had to be faith- 
ful to his oath. 

I need point to the well-known fact that 
Judge Irving Kaufman is a Jew by birth, 
by affiliation, and by religious beliefs and 
practices. The Rosenbergs were born of 
Jewish parents but, as Marxists, could not 
have been Jews by religion. Yet, in this 
amazing society of curs, a judge of the Jew- 
ish faith sentences two spies of Jewish origin 
for treason. In this incident, Americanism 
triumphed. Not even the most vindictive 
anti-Semite can ignore either the heart- 
break of the judge in this case or his stern 
adherence to duty, which is the duty of a 
public servant. 

The Communists will, from now on, hound 
Judge Irving Kaufman. They will use every 
trick and wile to hurt him. They will abuse 
his name and write slogans about him. 
That cannot be helped. That is their method 
and as long as we tolerate them among us, 
we must expect them to act according to 
their doctrines. 

But the rest of us can do much to honor 
and respect judges who do their duty and 
who withstand mob pressure. To the galaxy 
of America’s great judges can now be added 
the name of Irving Kaufman, servant of the 
law. 


No One-Man Fight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1953 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the fight that is now being waged is one 
on the basic philosophy of taxation in 
one instance. The other is whether or 
not the Ways and Means Committee 
which under the Constitution and all the 
rules of the House and its procedure has 
sole jurisdiction over writing revenue 
measures. All revenue bills must origi- 
nate in the Congress and be considered 
by the powerful Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. The attempt to usurp its func- 
-tions by the Rules Committee presents a 
sad spectacle to a country that believes 
in government by laws and not by men. 

Under. leave to extend, heretofore 
granted, I am inserting an editorial 
which appeared in the June 24 issue of 
the Jamestown, (N. L.) Post-Journal, 
one of the leading newspapers in western 
New York: 


No OneE-MAN FIGHT 

For several years this newspaper has been 
advocating the complete rewriting of the 
tax laws of this Nation. The shameful com- 
plexity, duplication, unfairness and retard- 
ing influence on enterprise and frugality 
are a handicap to the progress of the Nation. 

During the course of these discussions 
Representative Dante. A. REED, Member of 
Congress from this district and now chair- 
man of the tax writing House Ways and 
Means Committee, has been a leader in the 
fight for a sound Federal tax policy with a 
new tax law to replace the hodgepodge un- 
der which we now labor. He has coupled 
this fight with his opposition to the tragic 
waste and extravagance of the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the past 20 years. 

As chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee Mr. Reep has lately been in a position 
of considerable influence to carry on his 
fight. The public is well acquainted with 
his insistence upon immediate tax reduction 
to ease the staggering burden being carried 
by all the people. He has pointed to the 
threat to the safety of the Nation by so bur- 
dening the taxpayers. He has charged that 
the burdens placed on business are pre- 
venting expansion and opportunities for em- 
ployment. He believes that all of us should 
be permitted to retain more of what we earn 
for our own uses. 

It is, perhaps, not surprising that in his 
crusade he should clash with President 
Eisenhower, who is confronted with the dif- 
ficult task of straightening out the Washing- 
ton mess created by the ineptness, the graft, 
the extravagance, the waste, the favoritism 
of those driven cut of Washington in the 
last election. The people of the Nation must 
know that all these contributing factors 
cannot be corrected overnight. Disappoint- 
ing as it is, the existence of commitments 
made by the previous administration is 
blocking some necessary cuts in spending. 

The Post-Journal has commented as early 
as February 27 of this year that while we 
acknowledge these difficulties we do urge 
upon the Eisenhower administration a new 
approach to Federal financing. Instead of 
the false policy of deciding how much we 
want to spend and then attempting to raise 
that much money, the Nation, like all in- 
dividuals and business must do, should de- 
cide how much we can afford to spend, how 
much we can raise in fairness and safety, 
and then cut the spending program to that. 

It has appeared to us that Mr. REED has 
been seeking to drive this principle home, 
striving for some tax relief, some correction 
of the inequities pending the rewriting of 
the tax law. That there are many others 
in the Congress who share this belief is 
obvious. It is not to belittle the influence 
of Mr. REED as chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee to point out that he alone 
is not entitled to the sole credit—or blame— 
for blocking any of the tax plans of the 
administration. 

It is to be completely unrealistic, and 
probably naive, to ignore the influence of 
the other 24 members of the Ways and 
Means Committee, As a lone figure the po- 
sition of Mr. Reep could amount to little. If 
the majority of the members of this com- 
mittee wanted to override Mr. REED, it could 
be done and quickly. 

We admire Mr. Reep for his fight in behalf 
of all of us for relief from the tremendous 
burden of taxation, which we believe is 
damaging the Nation’s economy and threat- 
ening our strength to meet a major attack. 
We recognize, however, the problem of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in providing a balanced 
budget in view of the heavy commitments 
made by the Truman administration and 
the necessity for continued military 
spending. 

We have hoped that some compromise 
between the two positions might be reached. 
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It still seems to us that there can be cur- 
tailment of spending, that more waste can 
be eliminated, that there is a limit to which 
American taxpayers can go in providing for- 
eign aid. We still think that the American 
people must have immediate tax relief, per- 
haps small at the start, but relief of a kind. 

Let us all hope that a compromise pro- 
gram may be worked out between the ad- 
ministration and the Members of Congress 
who are joined with Mr. Reep in the fight 
for tax relief. But let’s not be so naive 
and unrealistic as to believe that this is 
a single-handed combat between Mr. REED 
and the President. Neither all the blame 
nor all the credit belongs to Mr. REED. 


A Glimpse of Certain Educational States- 
men in Missouri 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 26, 1953 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following article en- 
titled, “A Glimpse of Certain Educa- 
tional Statesmen in Missouri,” by Dr. 
George S. Reuter, Jr.: 


A GLIMPSE or CERTAIN EDUCATIONAL STATES- 
MEN IN MISSOURI! 


(By Dr. George S. Reuter, Jr.) 


The first chief State school officer in Mis- 
souri was called the Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools, and this remained his official 
title from 1839 to 1865. The title was Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, from 
1865 to 1875. From 1875 to 1945, the title was 
State Superintendent of Public Schools. 

From 1841 to 1854 and 1861 to 1865, the 
Secretary of State of Missouri served ex 
officio as chief State school officer. Twenty 
men served as full-time administrators from 
1839 to 1945. 

Peter Garland Glover served as the first 
chief State school officer and he served from 
1839 to 1841, or until the office was abol- 
ished. He was a political leader, as the rec- 
ord shows he was State auditor, secretary of 
State, and State treasurer. He died at the 
home of Thomas Anderson in 1851. 

John Ward Henry served during 1854. He 
was appointed to the office and resigned after 
being defeated by E. Curtis Davis. Henry, 
who was born in Kentucky in 1825, died in 
Kansas City in 1903. He was a political 
leader too, as he served as a circuit judge and 
supreme court justice. 

E. Curtis Davis was a newspaper editor 
who served both by appointment of the 
Governor and election by the people. He 
unsuccessfully sought a second elective term 
only to be defeated by William B. Starke. 
After leaving office he served a term in prison, 
but came out a popular man, only to die in 
1871 in Washington. 

William Bowling Starke was elected to 3 
terms, but his third 2-year term was reduced 
as the office was abolished in 1861. He at- 
tempted a comeback in 1874. This Virgin- 
ian, who was born in 1815, died in Holden 
in 1885. 

James H. Robinson was the first clergyman 
to serve as the chief State school officer. He 


1 Excerpts from the Opinions of the Chief 
State School Officers in Missouri as to State 
School Administration, Dr. Reuter’s 1952 dis- 
sertation. 
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served from 1865 to 1866, when he resigned 
rather than take the loyalty oath. This 
Methodist minister died in St. Joseph in 1869. 

Thomas A. Parker served from 1866 to 1871. 
He was a clergyman, too. The record indi- 
cates that he was too young to hold the 
office, but he continued in office until the 
expiration of his term in spite of severe 
criticism. 

Ira Divoll was elected for a 4-year term in 
1870, but served only a few months until he 
resigned because of poor health. He died 
in 1871 at the home of his brother-in-law 
at Baraboo, Sauk County, Wisconsin. He 
came to the State office after achieving suc- 
cess as a lawyer and as head of the St. Louis 
public schools. 

John Monteith completed the unexpired 
term of Diyoll from 1871 to 1875. He at- 
tempted to win a full term in 1874. He was 
born in Ohio in 1833 and died in New Jersey 
in 1918. Although he was well educated at 
Yale University, his administration was 
stormy. He was the third minister to hold 
the office. 

Richard Dudley Shannon served from 
1875 to 1883. Although he could not secure 
renomination in 1882, he was able to pick his 
successor. This son of the second president 
of the University of Missouri, who was born 
in 1833 and died in Sedalia in 1919, was also 
a physician, college president, and political 
leader, 

William E. Coleman served from 1883 to 
1891. Although he could have won a third 
term, he declined and entered the banking 
business in Nevada. The bank failed and 
his savings were gone, but he retained his 
popularity. He was born in Kentucky in 
1841 and died in 1893. 

Lloyd Erwin Wolfe won office as a dark- 
horse candidate. William T. Carrington ap- 
peared to be the favorite, but Wolfe won and 
served from 1891 to 1895. Carrington de- 
feated him for renomination in 1894, Wolfe, 
who was born in West Virginia in 1852 and 
who died in San Antonio, Tex., in 1925, held 
important positions in education after leav- 
ing Missouri. 

John Robert Kirk defeated his friend Car- 
rington in the November election in 1894 
and served from 1895 to 1899, Carrington 
defeated Kirk in 1898. Kirk, who was born 
in Illinois in 1851, died in Kirksville in 1937, 
after a distinguished career as lawyer and 
college president. 

William Thomas Carrington lost his first 
two attempts in securing the office as chief 
State school officer, but he served from 1899 
to 1907. He became a college president 
Father than serve a third term. He was born 
in Missouri in 1854 and died in Jefferson City 
in 1937. 

Howard Allen Gass served from 1907 to 
1911 and 1915 to 1916. He lost in 1910 to 
William P. Evans, but defeated Evans in 1914. 
Gass was born in 1852 in Missouri and died 
in office in 1916. 

William Prentice Evans served from 1911 
to 1915. He spent most of his career in 
St. Louis. He was born in Indiana in 1861 
and died in St. Louis in 1936. 

Uel Walter Lamkin served the unexpired 
term of Gass, from 1916 to 1919. After be- 
ing defeated in a very close race in 1918 
by Sam A. Baker, he served for many years 
as a college president. He is now 75 and 
resides at Maryville as president emeritus. 

Samuel Aaron Baker served from 1919 to 
1923. He was defeated for reelection in 1922 
by Charles A. Lee, but won the governorship 
of Missouri in 1924 and served from 1925 to 
1929. Baker was born in Missouri in 1874 
and died in Jefferson City in 1933. 

Charles Albert Lee served from 1923 to 
1935. He is the only person to serve three 
4-year terms. He lost a bid for a fourth term 
in 1934 to Lloyd W. King. Lee announced 
for Governor in 1928, but withdrew before 
the primary. He is now 61 and has been 


professor of education at Washington Uni- 
versity since 1935. 

Lloyd Wentworth King served from 1935 
to 1943. He sought a third term in 1942, but 
Roy Scantlin defeated him. He is now 60 
and resides in New York City, where he is 
executive secretary of the American Textbook 
Publishers Institute. 

Roy Scantlin served from 1943 to 1947. 
The constitution of 1945 provided for the 
reorganization of his department, and he 
was unable to run for reelection in 1946 as 
his office became appointive. The title thus 
became commissioner of education. He is 
now 58. He sought office in 1948 as secre- 
tary of state. Later he appeared as superin- 
tendent of schools of Jasper County. 


Smith Resolution on Diplomatic Repre- 
sentation of the Republics of the 
Ukraine and Byelorussia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 24, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I am including the following editorial 
from the June 1 issue of the Ukrainian 
Bulletin which deals with the resolution 
I have introduced calling for the estab- 
lishment of diplomatic relations between 
the United States of America and the 
Republies of the Ukraine and Byelorus- 
sia: 

THe SMITH RESOLUTION 

In pursuing such a dynamic policy, the 
United States must overlook no argument, 
no propaganda opportunity and no psy- 
chological weapon. Russian sincerity must 
be tested not by the amount of propaganda 
words, but by concrete deeds. 

A matchless opportunity to inaugurate 
this policy is presented by Concurrent Reso- 
lution No. 58 on the floor of the House of 
Representatives which calls for establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations between the 
United States of America and the Republics 
of Ukraine and Byelorussia, both members 
of the Soviet Union and members of the 
United Nations. 

The resolution was introduced on Febru- 
ary 9, 1953, by Representative Lawrence H. 
Smrrs, of Wisconsin. In urging passage of 
the measure, Mr. SMITH said: 

“That the Government of the United 
States in support of a policy of liberation 
should proceed to establish direct diplomatic 
relations with the Government of the 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic and the 
Government of the Byelorussian Soviet Re- 
public, and proceed in the creation of posts 
of representation in the capitals of Kiev and 
Minsk, respectively, consistent with diplo- 
matic procedure in such matters.” 

The arguments advanced by Congressman 
SMITH are wholly sound and valid. “We 
must strive to free these peoples,” he de- 
clared, “from the steel chains that bind 
them to Communist Russia against their 
will.” The road has been thrown open by 
virtue of the fact that both Ukraine and 
Byelorussia are, theoretically at least, inde- 
pendent republics in the U. S. S. R., with 
separate governments, parliaments, and ad- 
ministration, and since 1945 have been mem- 
bers of the U. N. The Soviet Russian Gov- 
ernment grinds out much propaganda home 
and abroad on their independence and sov- 
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ereignty. Hence diplomatic relations with 
these two republics ought to be and ap- 
parently can be established. 


AMERICANS SUPPORT THE MEASURE 


The measure introduced by Mr. SMITH has 
a great psychological warfare value for the 
United States in its peace policy, according 
to important newspapers and commentators 
throughout the country. 

For instance, the Democrat and Chronicle, 
of Rochester, N. Y., on March 30, 1953, print- 
ed an article fully supporting House Concur- 
rent Resolution 58. It reads, in part: 

“The proposed step would put us into an 
advanced outpost in the cold war and bring 


-a new storm of Soviet abuse and threats 


about our heads. Representative SMITH in- 
sists it is time we took this calculated risk, 
ended our appeasement attitude, and really 
threw our weight with people who would like 
to break away from the Soviet orbit.” 

Another important voice raised in support 
of Representative SmirH’s Concurrent Reso- 
lution 58 is that of Felix Morley, outstand- 

American commentator. Writing in the 
April 13, 1953, issue of Barron's (Three En- 
voys to Russia), Mr. Morley says: 

“A glance at the map of Russia shows cer- 
tain advantages for us in having separate 
diplomatic representation in Minsk, Kiev, 
and Moscow. The two provincial capitals, 
which themselves lie about 300 miles apart, 
are each nearly 500 miles from Moscow. In- 
telligent observers thus would in concert 
have a very good idea of everything transpir- 
ing in western Russia. Moreover, an Ameri- 
can Embassy in Minsk would be close to the 
borders of Poland. One in Kiev would be 
within earshot of Rumania and the Balkan 
satellites. So the development could more 
than triple our present information as to 
what gives behind the Iron Curtain.” 

Mr. Morley concludes that Secretary of 
State Dulles should avail himself of this 
splendid step, which would have an exceed- 
ingly important repercussion behind the 
Iron Curtain, particularly among the Ukrain- 
ian people, as it would mean “more as recog- 
nition of Ukrainian sovereignty than of the 
Communist control in a suppressed Ukraine.” 

Still another prominent American com- 
mentator, Bob Considine, whose syndicated 
column, On the Line, appears in the New 
York Journal-American, in his article, En- 
couragement for Slaves (April 27, 1953), says: 

“It would demonstrate American interest 
in perhaps the most unstable and restless 
national areas in the Soviet empire. It 
would put Russia on the spot in a variety 
of ways. The Kremlin likes to boast that 
the Ukraine and Byelorussia are independ- 
ent republics, and swung separate seats for 
them in the U. N. If Russia won't let the 
independent republics accept Ambassadors 
from the United States, their slavery will be 
illuminated for all the world to see and 
all anti-Communist factions inside the coun- 
tries to feed upon.” 

Mr. Considine highlights the fact that 
during World War II both the Ukrainians 
and the Byelorussians welcomed the Nazis 
as their liberators because they hated the 
Russian Communist regime so much, 


AMERICAN GROUPS ALSO IN SUPPORT 


There are several political groups in the 
United States which regard the Smith reso- 
lution as an excellent step toward the pro- 
motion of America’s advantages in the cold 
war, 

The International Relations Club of 
Georgetown University of Washington, D. C., 
dispatched a letter to A. M. Baranovsky, 
chief delegate of the Ukrainian S. S. R. to 
the United Nations, asking him to give his 
views on the Smith resolution. In a press 
release signed by Robert Shafter and A. X. 
Bader, president and vice president, respec- 
tively, the organization stressed the impor- 
tance of passage of the Smith resolution. 
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The Byelorussian Central Council in this 
country, at its 13th assembly, fully en- 
dorsed the Smith bill. A resolution sup- 
porting the measure held that the Smith 
resolution is demonstrating an equitable 
liberation policy of America for nationali- 
ties oppressed in the U. S. S. R. In this 
way the resolution is mobilizing the enslaved 
nationalities for a common defensive-libera- 
tion fight of the threatened free world and 
enslaved countries against communistic 
Russian tyranny in the approaching inevita- 
ble global third world war. 

The Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America in full recognition of the impor- 
tance of the Smith resolution is pressing for 
immediate passage of the measure in Con- 
gress. Its advantages to America are many: 

1. Our proposing embassies in Kiev and 
Minsk would cause serious concern in Mos- 
cow over United States interest in Ukraine 
and Byelorussia, the most dangerously ex- 
posed non-Russian republics of the U. S. S. R.; 

2. Our step would greatly advance our 
propaganda war against the Soviet Union; 

8. The fraudulent Russian claims as to the 
independence of these two republics would 
be exposed; 

4. The move would strengthen the bonds 
of alliance between the American people and 
the traditionally friendly to America peoples 
of Ukraine and Byelorussia; 

5. The step would create embarrassment 
for the puppet delegations of these two 
countries, now falsely representing Ukraine 
and Byelorussia in the U. N.; 

6. The measure would be a valid test of 
the sincerity of the Malenkov group's vaunted 
desire for peace; 

7. Our embassies in Kiev and Minsk, if 
established, would provide additional listen- 
ing posts behind the Iron Curtain, particu- 
larly in the strategically important areas of 
Ukraine and Byelorussia; 

8. The embassies would create new possi- 
bilities of contact with active anti-Soviet 
leaders of the non-Russian peoples of the 
V. S. S. R. 

These are all weighty and far-reaching 
reasons why the United States Congress 
should speedily pass the Smith resolution. 
The overall advantage for our own national 
interest and for the cause of universal free- 
dom and peace is indisputable. 


Letter From Council of Free 
Czechoslovakia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 26, 1953 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am includ- 
ing a copy of a letter dated June 17 and 
sent me by the Council of Free Czechoslo- 
vakia, 2051 Park Road NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. The gist of the letter is a bitter 
attack upon the memorandum issued by 
the 33d Congress of the Slovak League of 
America, and which I inserted in the 
Appendix of the Recorp on May 21. 

In making the second insertion, I am 
not at this time taking a position with 
respect to the merits or demerits of 
either the Slovak League of America or 
the Council of Free Czechoslovakia. 
Since, however, the council has bitterly 
complained over the publicity given to 
the Slovak League through the CONGRES- 


SIONAL RECORD, I am making this inser- 
tion with the idea of providing them with 
equal facilities: 


COUNCIL OF FREE CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 
Washington, D. C., June 17, 1953. 
Hon. Atvin M. BENTLEY, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN BENTLEY: You pub- 
lished in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of May 
21 a memorandum to the President and to 
the Congress of the United States issued by 
the 33d Congress of the Slovak League of 
America, The memorandum contains many 
false and untrue statements and in par- 
ticular attacks the Council of Free Czecho- 
slovakia and its members. That is why we 
take the liberty of addressing this letter 
to you. We are also sending the letter to 
other Members of Congress as these slander- 
ous statements have been given the publicity 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The Slovak League of America is an 
American organization of citizens of Slovak 
descent which was founded during World 
War I and which endorsed the liberation 
movement of the Slovaks and Czechs. With 
the effective help of President Wilson and 
under the guidance of Thomas Garrigue 
Masaryk (who later became the first Presi- 
dent of the Republic), this movement re- 
sulted in 1918 in the founding of the Cze- 
choslovak Republic. 

At that time the overwhelming majority 
of Americans of Slovak descent endorsed the 
liberation policy of the League. However, 
between the two world wars, the Slovak sepa- 
ratists gained control of the Slovak League 
of America and turned against the Czecho- 
slovak Republic. Ever since then it cannot 
be said of the league that it represents “the 
overwhelming majority of organized Ameri- 
cans of Slovak descent”; actually it repre- 
sents only a few organizations and a small 
fraction of individuals who during World 
War II endorsed the so-called independent 
Slovak state, which was nothing but a sate- 
lite state of Nazi Germany, proclaimed on 
Hitler's order. (In the congress of the Slo- 
vak League it was officially stated that the 
league has nearly 12,000 members, which is 
a very small portion of the Americans of 
Slovak descent numbering hundreds of 
thousands of persons. This membership was 
represented at the congress by 185 dele- 
gates.) After World War II, the Slovak 
League supported the Slovak separatist 
movement and although it is an American 
organization, it has elected to office several 
Slovak refugees, who had collaborated ac- 
tively with Nazi Germany and after Hitler’s 
collapse had fled from Czechoslovak territory 
together with the retreating Germany army. 
One of them has signed the resolution, al- 
though he is probably not an American 
citizen. 

The Slovak League is the sponsor and fi- 
nancial supporter of one of the organizations 
of the Slovak separatists, the Slovak Na- 
tional Council Abroad, headed by Karol 
Sidor, the former minister of Hitler’s vassal 
Slovak state to the Vatican. 

The Slovak League of America boasts that 
the league and its members “are loyal to 
America because to them America is the 
ideal—the living symbol of freedom, toler- 
ance, and justice.” How strange that in this 
memorandum they should attack so unjustly 
and in such an un-American manner Amer- 
ica’s great Presidents Woodrow Wilson, 
Franklin Roosevelt, and also President Harry 
S. Truman, accusing them that “the prin- 
ciple of self-determination never did apply 
in practice to the Slovak Nation”; that “the 
administration of Woodrow Wilson was not 
guided by it in 1918 when the Republic of 
Czechoslovakia was born”; that “the admin- 
istration of Franklin D. Roosevelt completely 
ignored it”; and that “the administration of 
President Harry S. Truman repudiated it in 
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the case of Slovakia after the defeat of Hitler 
in 1945." The memorandum even states as 
an indisputable fact that “the administra- 
tion of Harry S. Truman helped to destroy 
1305 independent Republic of Slovakia in 
1 ee 

All these statements are incredibly false 
and deceptive. It is a historical fact that 
President Wilson helped to create the 
Czechoslovak Republic on the very principle 
of self-determination of nations and that 
even the Slovak League of America sup- 
ported, at that time, the liberation of Slovaks 
and Czechs and the creation of the Republic 
of Czechoslovakia on that very principle. It 
is also true that during World War II the 
leaders of the Slovak League intervened with 
the Roosevelt administration for the recog- 
nition by the United States of so-called 
independent Slovakia created by order of 
Hitler, and that the Roosevelt administra- 
tion, which never ceased to recognize the 
former free and democratic Czechoslovakia 
and her Washington Ambassador, Vladimir 
Hurban, did not accept the views of the 
Hitler sympathizers who advocated the cause 
of the Hitler-Slovak collaborators. It was 
not “an act of complete ignorance of the 
principle of self-determination” on the part 
of the administration, but the right atti- 
tude. As history bears out, after the de- 
struction of Czechoslovakia in March 1939, 
the so-called independent Slovak state had 
come into being on Hitler's order to the so- 
called Slovak Parliament; this Parliament 
had been put in power by totalitarian meth- 
ods of one-party rule after all the demo- 
cratic parties in Slovakia, which had won 
the absolute majority of the vote of the 
Slovak population in the last free and demo- 
cratic elections, had been forcibly suppressed. 

It is distorting the truth when the Ameri- 
can public is told that the Truman admin- 
istration “helped to destroy the independent 
Slovak Republic in 1945.“ The United States 
certainly helped in World War II to destroy 
Hitler’s Nazi Germany, Mussolini’s Fascist 
regime, and Hitler's satellites, all of whom, 
including the Slovak state, had declared war 
on all the Allies, that means, of course, also 
on the United States. The United States of 
America recognized the Czechoslovak Gov- 
ernment as an ally, headed by President Dr. 
Eduard Benes, who, as a guest of the Ameri- 
can Government during the war, addressed 
the United States Congress in 1943. Dr. 
Benes was not “the implacable foe of Slovak 
freedom and independence,” but the right- 
ful President of Czechoslovakia, the home- 
land of free and independent Czechs and 
Slovaks. He returned after the war 
Czechoslovakia not because he had “ 
trayed the people of that hapless country to 
the Stalinmen in Moscow”, but because he 
was the rightful President of Czechoslovakia; 
furthermore, he could not return to his coun- 
try except from the east, as unfortunately 
Czechoslovakia was being “liberated” from 
the east by the Red Army. It is a pity that 
such a slanderous attack on President Benes 
should have appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, an official publication of the United 
States Congress; which had greeted and feted 
this statesman during the crucial years of 
the fight against nazism. 

There may be controversial views on the 
war and postwar politics of this democratic 
statesman, but no objective and unpreju- 
diced observer or authority on Czechoslovak 
and European history can deny that Dr. 
Benes was one of the foremost democratic 
statesmen to fight valiantly not only Nazi 
but also Communist aggression. Unfortu- 
nately, due to circumstances created by the 
world situation and also due to his illness, 
President Benes was unable to stem Com- 
munist aggression and betrayal. As to his 
policy toward Soviet Russia, Dr. Benes was 
not the only one who believed at that time 
in the possibility and necessity of coopera- 
tion between the democratic world and the 
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Soviets. His attitude was perforce influenced 
greatly by the geographical location of 
Czechoslovakia and by the policy of Western 
democracies. 

It is very significant that the resolution 
of the Slovak League does admit that the 
creation of so-called independent Slovakia 
was not the expression of the will of the 
Slovak Nation by saying: “No matter what 
the circumstances under which the Slovak 
Republic came into being”; the league then 
adds that “its destruction was against the 
wish of the Slovak people who created it.” 
We have already explained who created the 
so-called republic in March 1939; as to the 
real wish of the people, the Slovak uprising 
in 1944 is the best evidence; the entire popu- 
lation living on the territory where the up- 
rising was being organized rose up against 
the pro-Nazi Tiso regime. Many Slovaks 
from territories still occupied by the armed 
forces of Nazi Germany and the Slovak satel- 
lite army joined the uprising. 

The resolution of the Slovak League ac- 
cuses us, the Czech and Slovak politicians 
who managed to escape after the Communist 
coup in 1948 and who have set up in free 
countries the Council of Free Czechoslovakia, 
of “selfish ends” and of “professing po- 
litical philosophies which led the old coun- 
tries to ruin.” They charge us with being 
against the American principle of self-de- 
termination and with being sworn enemies 
of Slovak freedom and independence. These 
accusations are, of course, untrue and slan- 
derous, The Council of Free Czechoslovakia, 
an anti-Communist organization which 
speaks on behalf of free and democratic 
Czechs and Slovaks, fights communism and 
stands for the self-determination of all na- 
tions, above all of their own nations, the 
Czech, Slovak, and sub-Carpathian Ruthe- 
nian. We maintain that to the whole nation 
belongs the right of self-determination, not 
to a minority whose spokesmen are led by 
hate and rage. We envisage the future of 
Europe in peaceful and brotherly coopera- 
tion and not in separatism inspired by 
hatred toward other nations. The right of 
self-determination, which the Slovaks had 
exercised already in 1918 when they created 
Czechoslovakia, should be exercised again, 
but only by the free nation. Nobody, Amer- 
icans least of all, should decide against the 
will of the nation, and the fact is that until 
now, in all free elections, the separatist 
forces formed a small minority in Slovakia; 
not even the parties advocating autonomy 
for Slovakia ever achieved a majority. 

The league charges further that the so- 
called Czechoslovaks, organized now in the 
United States as the Council of Free Czecho- 
slovakia,” are in a large measure respon- 
sible for the present plight of the Czech 
and Slovak nations. We solemnly protest 
against this accusation. Students of Czech- 
oslovak history and witnesses of the heroic 
and successful fight of the Czech and Slovak 
democratic parties and their leaders have 
published many books and articles about 
events in Czechoslovakia after “her libera- 
tion” in 1945 and require no explanation or 
denial of these false accusations. But the 
Slovak League of America evidently follows 
the Latin proverb: calumniare audacter, 
semper aliquid haeret (slander boldly; some- 
thing always sticks). 

The Slovak League admits that it “strongly 
protested against the admission into the 
United States of former members of the 
Communist-dominated National Front Gov- 
ernment of Czechoslovakia,” who, in the 
words of the league, “had collaborated with 
the Communists in the Government and with 
the Kremlin until February 1949.” Is it 
not inhuman and un-Christian to deny asy- 
lum to these escapees from communism? 
And yet, the league accepted and greeted 
enthusiastically the admission to the United 
States of those who had collaborated with 


Nazi Germany and Hitler during the war 
and who had opposed America’s policy; they 
even welcomed those who had collaborated 
with the Soviets and the Communists so 
long as they agreed to the program of an 
independent Slovakia. 

The Slovak Democratic Party, which won 
62 percent of the votes in the last free elec- 
tions in Czechoslovakia and which was 
strongly anti-Communist, is represented in 
the Council of Free Czechoslovakia by more 
than 20 members of Parliament and the 
Slovak National Council and by the chair- 
man the vice chairman of the party. Only 
three members of the former Parliament, 
who had followed in Slovakia the same pol- 
icy as the rest, broke away on coming to the 
United States and joined the separatist 
forces; these are the only three who are 
personae gratae with the Slovak League. 

As to the accusation that the democratic 
forces collaborated until February with the 
Communists in the so-called National Front, 
no authority on the postwar situation in 
Czechoslovakia agrees with this false and 
demagogic charge. What should the demo- 
crats in Czechoslovakia have done? Skould 
they have given up the fight and cleared 
the way for the Communists in 1945? Or 
should they have tried to organize a revo- 
lution against the Communists and the So- 
viet forcés, the allies of Western democra- 
cies, as soon as they crossed the Czecho- 
slovak border? 

The Slovak representatives and diplomats 
who are members of the Council of Free 
Czechslovakia, the supreme political body of 
the Czech and Slovak democratic exile, are 
willing to submit for comparison their anti- 
Communist record as compared to the anti- 
Communist activities of those sponsored by 
the Slovak League. These pro-Hitler Slovak 
emigres, now supported by the Slovak League, 
were pro-Soviet when Hitler and Stalin 
reached their agreement in 1939 and coop- 
erated very heartily with Soviet representa- 
tives; they became anti-Bolshevik only after 
Hitler’s attack on Russia, The Slovak League 
now recommends that the American adminis- 
tration use the services of these pro-Hitler 
and pro-Stalin Nazi collaborators in the fight 
against communism and even recommends 
them as experts for the Voice of America and 
for service in the American Government. 

The Slovak League of America does not 
speak the truth when it states that “it has 
been from its very inception opposed to all 
forms of tyranny, to every form of totali- 
tarian regime.” This can be said truthfully 
only of the patriots who founded the Slovak 
League; the present leaders of the Slovak 
League, however, have betrayed the ideals of 
the Slovak and American patriots when they 
advocated and supported during World War 
II the totalitarian system created by Hitler 
in Slovakia. 

The Council of Free Czechoslovakia stands 
for the fundamental rights of the Czech and 
Slovak nations, for a brotherly relationship 
between the closely related Czechs and Slo- 
vaks, for a just and democratic organization 
of the common homeland of Czechs, Slovaks, 
and sub-Carpathian Ruthenians, for the full 
freedom and independence of the nations 
forming the component parts of Czechoslo- 
vakia. We are convinced that this coopera- 
tion and brotherhood, which should be ex- 
tended to a regional and European federation, 
is the only way to happiness and the welfare 
of the future of free generations. Happiness 
cannot be created by hatred and disruptions 
as advocated in a demagogic and licentious 
manner by the Slovak League of America. 

Dr. JOSEF LETTRICH, 
Vice Chairman of the Executive 
Committee. 
Dr. JURAJ SLAVIK, 
In Charge of the Information Service. 
Dr. PETER ZENKL, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. 
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Address of Ambassador Clare Boothe 
Luce Before the Propeller Club of 
Genoa, Italy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 26, 1953 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, follow- 
ing is the text of the address delivered 
May 29, 1953, to the Propeller Club of 
Genoa by the American Ambassador, 
Clare Boothe Luce: 


Ladies and gentlemen, I am very glad to be 
with you here tonight, and I thank all of 
you for letting me be your guest so soon after 
my arrival in Italy. 

Your honored club is—in the fullest sense 
of the phrase—ar. unofficial embassy of the 
United States in Italy. It contributes effec- 
tively to the development of Italo-American 
friendship and trade relations. I hope sin- 
cerely that my own mission in this great 
country will be as effective as yours has been. 

Although I have been in Italy a number of 
times, this is my first visit to this renowned 
seaport, famous for centuries as the mother 
of mariners. 

Now a visit to Genoa holds a very special 
meaning for an American. It is, in fact, a 
pilgrimage to the port of his country’s origin. 
Today when I came into Genoa, I felt the 
same sharp awareness of America’s unique 
history that I felt when first I looked at 
Mount Vernon, standing on the gentle green 
hills ‘overlooking the Potomac. Mount Ver- 
non was the home of George Washington who 
gave us our Nation and our flag. Genoa was 
the home of Christopher Columbus, who gave 
us the very soil of America. 

As much as any figure in history, Colum- 
bus deserves to be called the first American, 
Certainly he possessed in abundance those 
personal qualities we Americans value most 
highly: skill (or as we prefer to call it 
know-how), resourcefulness, patient deter- 
mination (or, as we would say, “stick-to- 
itiveness”) and courage in the face of what 
seem overwhelming odds. And here in Genoa 
was forged the iron fiber of his charac- 
ter—a character inherited from an ancient 
seafaring people that at so many vital peri- 
ods of human history ruled the known seas— 
and ever and again sought unknown seas 
to sail upon. 

Well, today there are no unknown seas left, 
By the middle of the 16th century, Italian 
mariners had discovered most of them. 

But if man’s knowledge of the seas is cen- 
turies old, Genoa has not finished putting 
new ships out upon them. For modern Gen- 
oans are still as hard, adventurous, and 
world-minded as Christopher Columbus. 

It is fitting, therefore, that Genoa has 
given Columbus’ name to that great gallant 
ship that slid down her ways this week. She 
will soon join the Andrea Doria in the At- 
lantic traffic. I had the great pleasure of 
traveling from New York to Italy on the 
Doria, And so I predict that her sister ship 
is bound to be a great favorite of all those 
who travel the long green lanes of the ocean 
into the blue Mediterranean. 

This new queen of the seas is indeed dra- 
matic proof that the ancient virtues of 
Genoa typified in Christopher Columbus— 
skill, resourcefulness, determination, cour- 
age—are still the living heritage, the dy- 
namic gift of Genoa to Italy. 

And they are precisely the qualities that 
not only Italy, but all the free world needs 
if we are to rise to the height of the chal- 
lenge of our times. We shall need them as 
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Christopher Columbus had them, in abun- 
dance, if we are to navigate the storm-tossed 
and still unchartered seas of the immediate 
future. 

What lies ahead? Let us take a quick 
reading of the compass. 

What is the world situation? It is, very 
briefly, this: All along the borders of the 
new Russian empire, we find nations—many 
of them in Europe—that live in dread that 
the Communist armies will overrun them. 
We find countries, yesterday free—today sat- 
ellites. As satellites, they have been ruth- 
lessly subdued, then gouged, squeezed, and 
sucked dry of their substance, robbed of their 
money, drained of their manpower, shorn of 
‘their gain and their grain, and above all, 
their human rights and dignities. And we 
find some countries—Korea and Indochina, 
for example—that are at this very moment 
suffering the awful damages of wars that 
have been willed by the peaceful men in the 
Kremlin. 

But, along the European shi ‘es of the 
Atlantic, we find a different thing: we find 
a coalition of free countries vigorously de- 
termined to preserve their liberty without 
sacrificing any of tne great democratic prin- 
ciples or values that give that liberty its 
meaning, and define its glory. 

We find these nations of the free world 
banded together to build up their defenses 
to a point where this defense will deter in- 
definitely any Soviet attack upon them. 

On the American side of the Atlantic, we 
find the United States also building up its 
defenses in cooperation and alliance with 
the free nations of Europe. For us, as for 
our allies, it is not pleasant to spend time 
and money and many man-hours of work 
on a task at once so massive and so melan- 
choly. But we—and our allies—have no 
other choice. We have no choice if we mean 
as we do to defend our historic freedoms. 
We must bund our strength to tke point 
that the aggressor will conclude that ag- 
gression, like all other Kinds of crime, does 
not pay. Not until then will he scrap his 
fearful blueprints for world -evolution and 
his battle plans for world conquest. 

But it is not enough for us to spend our 
monies and our industry on this needful 
task. More is required of us. Of all of us. 
What is necessary is that every nation—and 
each citizen in it—show forth steadfastly the 
qualities of Christopher Columbus, so that 
it may be said of us, as it was of the ancient 
Athenians, that they deserved the palm of 
courage, because “they best knew the dif- 
ference between hardship and pleasure, and 
yet were never tempted to shrink from 
danger.” 

At Milan last night, I said that the Krem- 
lin’s changed approach to the free world 
since Stalin’s death offers proof that the 
‘West's growing defenses, her newfound sense 
of unity in the face of the common peril, have 
given Malenkov pause. It is apparent to 
me—as it must be to you—that the Rus- 
sians, vho are in most matters realistic, 
have now concluded that they cannot de- 
stroy the West, easily and quickly, by mili- 
tary means alone. A triumphal sweep to 
the western shores of the Atlantic is no 
longer possible. 

That is, I think, true. But it is likewise 
true that—as I also said at Milan—this new 
approach, this so-called detente, holds grave 
perils for us, demanding of us increased 
watchfulness, greater patience, new resolu- 
tion—demanding of us new determination 
not to be fooled by fair words, to insist on 
deeds, such deeds as peace in Korea and 
Indochina, and an end to the military occu- 
pation of Vienna. 

The greatest peril that the Malenkov ap- 
proach holds is that 1 may disrupt our new- 
found western unity. Perhaps that is its 
chief purpose. ; 

Now to achieve this purpose, the Russians 
may employ many methods. I shall not try 
to list them for you. But there is one that 


I want especially to call to your attention, 
because—as shipping men, as men engaged 
in world trade—it will be of peculiar interest 
to you. 

It is the technique of making tempting 
offers of exchange of goods that, on the 
face of them, promise to be lucrative trans- 
actions. Most of these offers prove to be, 
on close study, not honest ones: There are 
hidden jokers—Russian goods are offered at 
prices above the world market, quality is 
inferior, strategic goods are demanded in 
exchange, and the like. But, however mere- 
tricious, the offers are often attractive—to 
countries burdened with exportable surpluses 
for which free world markets cannot be 
found. 

To counter this particular technique of 
disruption, it is important for us, I think, 
that we do everything we can to remove 
hindrances to world trade. 

It will harden our free world allies against 
these blandishments if trade barriers every- 
where in the free world—and, especially, in 
the United States—are lowered so that these 
surpluses can be disposed of in free trade 
among equals. 

If free trade is good business for you 
gentlemen of the shipping industry, it is 
also, I think, good business for everybody 
and for us. Plainly it is good business for 
the Italians: Italians need to sell their goods 
in the dollar area, to close their dollar gap. 
But it is good business also for Americans— 
Americans, generally, because our kind of 
economy needs expanding markets if it it- 
self is to continue to expand. And if we 
are to make good customers of the Italians, 
and of our other friends abroad, we have to 
buy what they have to sell. There is no one- 
way street in world trade. 

In my talk at Milan, and so far here to- 
night, I have discussed the domestic and 
foreign policy of the new administration in 
fairly general terms. 

Now let me call attention to one specific 
facet of it that, like the determination to 
tackle trade barriers, is of especial interest 
to the American merchant marine. 

The administration is fully aware that a 
great modern merchant marine is a basic 
element in our national security. 

In time of peace it contributes to national 
security by bringing to our shores the stra- 
tegic materials needed to keep us strong. 
In time of the cold war, such as the present, 
privately owned ships carry military sup- 

to our allies and to our forces 
in Korea and elsewhere—119 ships are now 
engaged full time in this work, as are 141 
Government-owned freighters being oper- 
ated by private companies for the Navy's 
Military Sea Transport Service. Should war 
come—which pray God it never will—our 
merchant fleet will carry the men and the 
guns and the supplies to our outposts of 
defense. 

Your constitution and bylaws define the 
purpose of the Propeller Club in these words: 

“To promote, further, and support an 
American merchant marine, adequate to 
meet the requirements of national security 
and the economic welfare of the United 
States.” 

Your purpose is also President Eisenhow- 
er's. This administration has undertaken a 
new study of shipping subsidy laws and reg- 
ulations. This study will also take account 
of such problems as the ability of the coun- 
try’s steamship operators to meet the new 
economic problems as the ability of the 
country’s steamship operators to meet the 
new economic problems of the postwar 
period, the obsolescence of the fleet, and the 
like. But its overall aim is to determine the 
best ways to carry out “the expressed policy 
of this Nation to maintain a modern fleet.“ 

I have now spoken—briefly, I hope—of 
ships and trade. And now I want to say a 
few words on aid. 

You know and I know that trade is aid, in 
the final analysis—the mutual aid that na- 
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tions extend to one another when they en- 
gage freely in commerce. But the aid I 
wish to speak of is aid apart from trade— 
economic aid. Specifically, United States to 
Italy. 

Yesterday there was an announcement by 
the Italian Government of the total figure 
of the dollars that the United States Gov- 
ernment i- providing to Italy in the 2 years 
ending June 30, 1953. 

That total figure is $644,174,200. 

These dollars come to Italy in several ways, 
They come in direct aid from the Mutual 
Security Agency, such as the new allotment 
of $22 million announced Tuesday. They 
come in the United States contribution to 
the NATO infrastructure es—our share 
for building NATO facilities such as airfields 
and communications lines. They come in 
the expenditure of United States forces. 
And nearly half of the amount, $308 million, 
comes from United States offshore procure- 
ment orders. 

In addition, the Italian armed forces are 
receiving hundreds of millions of dollars of 
military equipment directly from the United 
States. Security prevents our giving a spe- 
cific figure. But we get an idea when we 
think of tanks costing over $200,000 each; 
the most up-to-date planes worth more than 
half a million dollars apiece; and ships, and 
guns, and radio equipment, and engineering 
equipment. 

These supplies have helped rebuild the 
Italian armed forces into a potent shield 
for the defense of Italy's territory. 

But Italy is not getting only tanks and 
guns and planes from the United States. 
She is also getting offshore procurement 
contracts to manufacture defense materials 
herself. 

These orders are paid for by the United 
States—$308 million worth in the past 
2 years. And the finished material is given 
to Italy or other NATO nations for use by 
their armed forces. 

Thus, Italian industry and Italian work- 
ingmen are playing an increasingly impor- 
tant part in the whole NATO defense effort. 

Let’s translate this $308 million into terms 
that all of us can understand. It means the 
manufacture of ships, trucks and trailers, 
ammunition, aircraft parts, radar equip- 
ment. 

That isn't all. The orders spread out into 
many other industries, to supply the parts 
that make up these items. This is why men 
are working more hours in the textile in- 
dustry today, for example, why extra men are 
being put to work in the chemical indus- 
try, to fill these offshore procurement orders, 

This year alone, offshore procurement con- 
tracts mean 13,500,000 man-days of work for 
Italian workingmen. 

And production on many of these con- 
tracts goes on for over 2 years. Altogether, 
about 55 million man-days of work will go 
into these offshore procurement orders. 

I think you will all agree that this aid 
extended to Italy by the United States pre- 
sents a very gratifying picture. And it has, 
I am proud to say, played its part in the 
great forward march Italy has made since 
the war's ending. 

To be sure, no amount of American aid 
would have restored war-shattered Italy un- 
less Italy herself had not been an extraor- 
dinary recipient of it; if Italy had not her- 
self possessed such incredible energy and 
perseverance and skill and cheerful deter- 
mination. 

This combination of American aid and 
Italian character has been a most fruitful 
one. Under the inspiring leadership of Italy's 
democratic government, it has produced such 
miracles as the restoration of Genoa’s devy- 
astated port, and the rebuilding of Italy’s 
merchant fleet down to 339,000 tons at the 


‘end of World War II, up to 3,403,000 tons 


well above the prewar figure—at the begin- 


‘ning of 1953. 
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In southern Italy, which T have just vis- 
ited, I have seen similarly produced miracles. 
But in the mezzogiorno they are miracles 
that are especially meaningful to me as a 
woman. They are miracles wrought in the 
homes of the people. 

What I saw in the mezzogiorno was a 
revelation, a very happy revelation, of what 
has been done through our economic coop- 
eration with a government of vision, and a 
courageous people. 

Some of you have seen the new mezzo- 
giorno for yourselves. 

But I had been, like many Americans, un- 
aware of what had been done there, to re- 
store this depressed area to spiritual, physi- 
cal, economic, and political health. 

I know only that your south was famed— 
or should I say infamous—as the underprivi- 
leged third of your nation, that for thou- 
sands of years it lived—no, starved—on 
promises, and that since the birth of modern 
Italy it had been an economic deadweight on 
the rest of the nation. Now, I saw farmers 
in the Ofanto River Valley smiling at their 
work on land which is theirs for the first 
time. I saw the tractors and the plows and 
the seed which will make this land yield 
more than ever before. I saw the newly 
built houses on these farms, and the families 
happy in the first real homes they have ever 
had 


All through Puglia and Lucania, I saw 
thousands of other houses being built. I 
saw the green fields of Metaponto and Scan- 
zano, Which only a few years ago were ma- 
laria-infested swamps. 

I saw the mighty San Giuliano Dam, which 
will soon be finished, and the aqueducts 
being built at Tara Spring, aqueducts that 
will bring water to lower Lucania, enough 
water, at the right time. I saw everywhere 
new homes, new churches, new schools, new 
market centers, new villages. It is, I know, 
only a beginning. But, oh, what a brave 
and healthy beginning. 

Surely, if the great works in progress con- 
tinue in the mezzogiorno, if the plan goes 
forward—then, in a few years, the deserts 
will bloom and the mountains blossom. And 
these patient, uncomplaining people of 
southern Italy will be at long last restored 
to their rightful place in the nation, to a 
level of prosperity that will make of your 
south a big mass market for your great in- 
dustry here in the north. 

I know that here in Genoa you especially 
rejoice in all this—for it has always been the 
contention of men of vision, which you in 
the north are, that only the prosperous can 
be strong, and only the strong can stay free. 

Only the prosperous can be strong. Only 
the strong can stay free. 

That, I think, is the heart of the matter. 
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Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Bernard De Voto is one of America’s 
leading authors. His history of the fur 
trade in the West, Across the Wide Mis- 
souri, was awarded the Pulitzer Prize for 
historical literature in 1948. In 1952 
he won the National Book Award with 
Course of Empire, a history of the search 
for the Northwest Passage from Colum- 
bus to Lewis and Clark. 


In addition to being one of our greatest 
historians, Mr. De Voto is an authority 
on contemporary western life. He has 
traveled widely in the West and studied 
its resources, its people, and its problems, 
In his monthly column, The Easy Chair, 
he has frequently written about the 
West. He is a conservationist in the 
tradition of Theodore Roosevelt and 
George Norris. 

In the July issue of Harper’s magazine 
he has devoted his column to a discussion 
of the source and propaganda technique 
of the current compaign to turn over our 
publicly owned natural resources to ex- 
ploitation by private parties to the detri- 
ment of the general public. 

Because there are several bills now 
pending before Congress which imperil a 
long-established conservation program 
of the Federal Government, Mr. De Voto’s 
article merits the thoughtful considera- 
tion of all who are concerned with the 
protection and conservation of our 
natural resources. I call attention to 
this article by a national expert in the 
field of conservation: 

THE Easy CHAR 
(By Bernard De Voto) 
HEADING FOR THE LAST ROUNDUP 

The most effective disseminator of propa- 
ganda is the man who spreads it innocently. 
It is possible that some of my readers took 
part in the radio program which I proceed 
to describe. It is certain that almost every- 
one who took part in it spoke the lines pro- 
vided for him in good faith, trusting the 
organization which had provided them. He 
would not voluntarily have used his posi- 
tion as a leader in his community to sup- 
port a series of misrepresentations and mis- 
statements. But that is exactly what the 
organization in question begulled him into 
doing. 

That organization is the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. Its radio-television 
section sends to local chambers scripts to 
be broadcast in a weekly program called 
The Business Viewpoint: A Radio Report to 
the Community From Its Businessmen. On 
March 10, 1953, it thus sent out its series A, 
program 56, the Public Lands. The program 
is in the form of a dialogue between two 
businessmen, and has blanks at the proper 
places so that the right local names and 
allusions can be inserted. Thus the local 
chambers would be led to cooperate in the 
campaign I have frequently described here: 
to turn over our publicly owned natural 
resources to exploitation by private parties. 

A small but powerful group of western 
stockmen have taken the lead in this cam- 
paign and their prime objective is the For- 
est Service. They hope, first, to deprive the 
Service of its power to regulate their use of 
the public grazing ranges and ultimately 
to buy at 2 cents on the dollar such national- 
forest lands as they may want. This would 
so breach our long-established conservation 
policy that private interests would forthwith 
be able to get hold of the far more valuable 
publicly owned timber, oil, minerals, and 
hydraulic power. And that shining vision 
explains why the United States Chamber of 
Commerce has put its power and prestige at 
the service of the stockmen's propaganda. 

It has elaborated and reissued the stock- 
men’s misrepresentations in a series of press 
releases. It has reproduced them in an of- 
ficial pamphlet, Policy Declaration on Nat- 
ural Resources. They appeared in a much 
publicized speech by its president, from 
which I quoted when I discussed land frauds 
in the May Harper’s. Observe that this 
speech was an official address by the presi- 
dent of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce—since then his term has expired— 
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and that he was voicing the propaganda line 
of the livestock pressure group. 

Perhaps not altogether altruistically: he is 
himself a stockgrower. He is vice president 
and director, and his brother is president, of 
a large New Mexico stock company which 
uses public grazing ranges. His company 
holds grazing permits from the Bureau of 
Land Management for 3,000 cattle, 10,000 
sheep, 250 horses, and 165 goats. From the 
Forest Service it holds grazing permits for 
180 sheep, and crossing permits, spring and 
fall, for 3,000 cattle and 10,000 sheep. A big 
operator. 

The canned radio speech is a rehash of 
these familiar distortions and misstatements, 
It is misleading throughout but for the most 
part too puerile to deceive anyone who has 
the slightest acquaintance with the facts— 
as of course neither the local speakers nor 
their audiences would be expected to have. 
I select from it a few statements that will 
be endlessly repeated in the developing, post- 
tidelands attack on the public lands. Re- 
member that the operation against the For- 
est Service is the key to the whole cam- 
paign. If “a larger measure of local con- 
trol” can be achieved by turning the na- 
tional forests over the States for private 
sale, then all the other public reserves will 
follow as a matter of course. 

The voices of our radio dialogue open with 
a standard gambit. They are shocked by the 
large amount of land in the United States 
which is in Federal ownership, and by the 
fact that the States in which that land is 
located collect no taxes on it. Revealing that 
their target is the Forest Service, they say 
that the Federal Government owns 91 mil- 
lion acres of timberland. They say that this 
amounts to 40 percent of all commercial 
standing timber. They compare this shock- 
ing figure with “a country where socialistic 
ideas are popular,” Sweden: there, they say, 
in spite of socialistic ideas only 25 percent of 
the timber is publicly owned. Here one of 
the voices should be fed through a patch- 
board to the echo effect, so dire is its mes- 
sage: “Some of the Western States are owned 
almost lock, stock, and barrel by the Govern- 
ment. * * * The National Government owns 
87 percent of all the land in Nevada.” 

Sensation. In Nevada, perceive, socialism 
has ceased to creep; it has broken into a gal- 
lop and will ride us down. The audience, its 
fear of big Government aroused, is to envis- 
age six-gun bureaucrats wrenching the State 
away from its citizens. 

Thus an innocent local speaker is induced 
to mislead an uninformed audience, and we 
may call this lying by intimation. The basic 
reason why 87 percent of Nevada is in public 
ownership is that more than 70 percent of it 
is land which the Government proved unable 
to give away. When the national domain was 
virtually closed, in 1934, three-quarters of 
the State was still open to entry under the 
various acts of Congress designed to give it 
to settlers. It had been thus open for many 
decades but no one had homesteaded it. It 
is the very dregs of the public domain, water- 
less and sterile. It could not be given away 
now, and if someone could be induced to take 
it, it could not pay a tax. Such land consti- 
tutes nine-tenths of the Federal holding in 
Nevada. The chamber's propagandists could 
hardly have avoided knowing as much. But 
Nevada’: creosote-bush desert may help them 
get a loop on publicly owned timber, oil, 
minerals, and power elsewhere. 

Scrutinize the rest of that preamble. The 
chamber plucks its statistics from the air and 
must be flunked in arithmetic: I can find no 
tables that give the areas it cites and its per- 
centages are in error. Actually there are 74 
million acres of commercial timberland in 
the national forests, 16 percent of the total in 
the United States: How did the chamber 
arrive at its 91 million acres? Is it adding in 
timberland on Indian reservations? That is 
private property. Is it including State, 
county, and municipal forests? They are 
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publicly owned but not federally owned. 
And if the total is 91 million acres, however 
arrived at, then it constitutes 20 percent of 
our commercial timberland, not 40 percent. 
(Double by inadvertence?) And by the way, 
the less socialistic Sweden imposes govern- 
ment regulation of cutting and a good many 
other scientific forestry practices on private 
forests. 

When technicians of political distortion 
say that public lands pay no local taxes they 
are telling the truth, but not enough of it. 
This half-truth will be hurled at Congress in- 
numerable times, as the technicians work to 
get the public storehouse of natural resources 
Knocked down to desirous corporations. 
What the chamber of commerce neglected to 
mention to its uninformed audience was the 
payments made to States and counties by the 
Federal Government in lieu of taxes, and the 
revenue-sharing payments that are the same 
thing under another name. 

These payments vary from class to class of 
the public lands. The national forests pay 
25 percent of their gross receipts to local 
communities. Lands under mineral lease pay 
37%% percent of royalties received. Land- 
utilization projects of the Soil Conservation 
Service pay 25 percent of net receipts. Fed- 
eral Power Commission projects pay 3714 per- 
cent of the license fees of power sites. Wild- 
life refuges pay 25 percent of net receipts. 
Grazing districts under the Bureau of Land 
Management pay 12% percent of gross re- 
ceipts, lands under the same Bureau not in 
grazing districts, 50 percent. There are some 
lump-sum payments, such as the $300,000 
paid annually to Arizona and New Mexico by 
the Hoover Dam project. Perhaps a few ex- 
ceptions are theoretically conceivable, but a 
generalization will hold: if these properties 
were in private ownership they could not 
pay anywhere near so much in taxes to local 
governments. 

In 1952 Forest Service payments to Idaho 
from timber sales were three-quarters of a 
million dollars, to Washington almost 3 
million, to California more than 3 million, 
to Oregon more than 4 million. In 1951 
Wyoming got $4 million from mineral leases, 
Colorado nearly $2 million, Mew Mexico $134 
million, 

There are also indirect benefits in cash. 
The Federal Government shares the expense 
of fire protection in State and privately 
owned forests. In 1951 the State of Wash- 
ington received more than half a million 
dollars for this purpose. Oregon just less 
than three-quarters of a million. Federal 
highway aid is paid at a higher rate in the 
public-land States than in the others, and 
this too is in lieu of taxes. Mention of such 
facts, however, would have spoiled the propa- 
ganda effect. 

Next, the radio voices profess to be 
alarmed by the additions that are made to 
the public lands, purchases by a land-hun- 
gry, tax-obliterating centralized bureauc- 
racy. One of them says with horror that 
since the turn of the century “the Govern- 
ment has added 45 million acres to its hold- 
ings—and has consistently been trying to 
acquire more.” You can see the Forest Serv- 
ice fairly pushing New York City into the 
Hudson. 

Here are some classes of Federal acquisi- 
tions: dust-bowl and other submarginal 
land that had to be retired from cultivation; 
tax-delinquent lands brought in other forms 
of local relief; lands acquired by gift, such as 
the Rockefeller donations to the national 
parks; lands bought by towns to protect their 
water supply and given to the Government 
for protection; similar tracts bought at the 
solicitation of threatened communities. 
the chamber of commerce also neglects to 
say that its total includes large areas bought 
for military and atomic installations—to 
mention them would have impaired the pic- 
ture of the Forest Service as out of control 
and dangerously encroaching on our lib- 
erties. For the same reason it neglects to 
say that by far the largest part of its total 


actually attributable to the Forest Service 
consists of purchases made under two acts 
of soundly Republican Congresses, the Weeks 
Act and the Clark-McNary Act. One au- 
thorizes the Service to buy land for the pro- 
tection of watersheds, the other to buy it 
for reforestation and the establishment of 
forests. 

The Forest Service conducts this activity 
under the direction and supervision of a 
body set up by Congress, the National Forest 
Reservation Commission. It includes repre- 
sentatives of both Houses of Congress and the 
Secretaries of the Army, Interior, and Agri- 
culture. It has long been engaged in a 
scientific program which has given the South 
and the East national forests they so greatly 
prize—before it there were national forests 
only in the West. Purchases under these 
acts in the West have been negligible, 8,000 
acres in Nevada, 22,000 acres in Utah, and 
in most of the other States none at all. 
Whereas purchases amount to more than a 
million acres each in Arkansas, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, North Caro- 
lina, Virginia, and Wisconsin; to more than 
half a miliion acres each in Florica, Georgia, 
Louisiana, New Hampshire, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, and West Virginia. Weep 
for the disappearing West. 

These forests are among the finest achieve- 
ments of our conservation policy, a vital step 
toward reducing our serious scarcity of wood, 
invaluable for recreation in the heavily pop- 
ulated East and for the protection of its 
watersheds. Most of the land that was 
bought for them had been logged and was 
tax delinquent; eroding, a fire hazard, it 
was a public danger; it was good for nothing 
except to grow trees. The Forest Service has 
changed it from a public liability to a public 
asset of constantly increasing value. And 
note this, which the chamber of commerce 
fails to point out: every purchase was con- 
sented to by the State involved. Otherwise 
not an acre could have been bought. 

So far the program has confined itself to 
distortion and misrepresentation; now it 
experiments with falsification. One of the 
voices says that the Government has its eyes 
on 35 million acres of private (it should 
have said, non-Federal) timberland, which 
it wants to add to the national forests. 

That is true; the figure was proposed by a 
study of future needs and ways of meeting 
them. The voice goes on to imply, however, 
that the Forest Service is going to take this 
land by some kind of seizure, by somehow 
forcing it out of the hands of its helpless 
owners. The speaker describes the system 
by which the Service sometimes exchanges 
tracts of timber for other tracts or for cut- 
over land—but describes it with stark dis- 
honesty. He intimates that the Service 
forces private owners to make exchanges, 
that it does so in avoidance or defiance of 
congressional intent, and that by so doing 
it defrauds the United States Treasury. And 
he says in a remarkable fabrication, “the 
idea has not been to save the taxpayers mon- 
ey. It has been to increase the size of United 
States forests and decrease the taxable lands 
from which they have been taken. The bu- 
reaucracy wants to bankrupt the States.” I 
conclude that here one of the cowboys took 
over from the professional script-writer. 

What are the facts? Practically all the 
timber sales which the Forest Service makes 
are for cash, after competitive bidding. 
Sometimes, however, it exchanges mature 
timber for immature timber, which it will 
scientifically husband for future use, or 
tracts of timber for tracts of logged-out land 
which it will reforest. 

These are comparatively small transactions, 
and almost all of them are initiated by the 
timber operators who profit from them. If 
there was no profit for the operator, there 
would be no exchange; no one is pointing a 
gun at him; usually, if he did not dispose of 
his land in this way, he would let his title 
lapse by non-payment of taxes. Sometimes, 
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however, there are value-for-value exchanges, 
from which the Forest Service profits directly 
as well as the operator. The Service makes 
an exchange to consolidate isolated small 
holdings or rationalize forest boundaries, to 
conserve scenic or recreational values, or to 
protect threatened portions of watersheds. 
No coercion is possible. No private owner 
is compelled to make an exchange and it is 
safe to say that none does unless he profits 
by it. 

Look at the program's total, 35 million 
acres of contemplated future acquisitions. 
Of this, 23 million acres were long since 
approved for purchase—approved not by the 
ravenous Forest Service but by the body I 
have mentioned, the National Forest Res- 
ervation Commission—and this entire area 
is in the East. Not an acre is in the West 
which the chamber of commerce represents 
as being everywhere reduced to the helpless- 
ness of any clump of sagebrush in Nevada, 
The remaining 12 million acres are a small 
total, when you consider that they are spread 
over all the national forests, the forests 
which are and must always be the founda- 
tion of our entire conservation program, and 
when you consider what the future is going 
to demand of them. Sometime I will de- 
scribe here the purpose of the contemplated 
acquisitions. 

The rest of the chamber’s dialogue con- 
sists of repetitions of the stockmen’s propa- 
ganda assertions, even more childish than 
the one I have just discussed. No one who 
knew anything about the subject could take 
it seriously. The point is, however, that it 
was written to be broadcast to a public which 
was assumed not to know anything about 
the subject and therefore, so the chamber 
hoped, could be induced to support the at- 

«tack on the public-land system, the attack 
on the public’s own property. 

Just how does the United States Chamber 
of Commerce get that way? It is entitled to 
adopt any public-lands policy it may desire 
to and to advance that policy by any honest 
means. But it is not, I think, entitled to 
mislead and misinform its member cham- 
bers, the private persons whom it thus uses 
as stooges, and the public at large. The 
chamber has lost status, it has become sus- 
pect. 

This, however, is only a specimen of tactics 
that can currently be observed in many 
places. They are deliberately dishonest tac- 
tics. You will hear many repetitions of 
them; you will hear them, especially, re- 
peated in Congress, as the bills to make cor- 
porate property of the public lands are taken 
up. See to it that no one is allowed to get 
away with them. See to it that no one im- 
poses them on your Congressman, 
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Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, among 
the many publications delivered to my 
congressional office is the Trade Union 
Courier, described on its masthead as 
America’s leading labor newspaper. Al- 
though it is dedicated to the interests 
of unionism I have been impressed by 
the fair and objective manner in which 
it publishes the news. I was especially 
pleased with an editorial appearing in 
the June 17 issue paying a well-deserved 
tribute to Senator ROBERT A. TAFT. Un- 
der permission, I insert this editorial in 
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the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. The editorial 
follows: 


Though we have disagreed with Senator 
Tarr from time to time on questions affect- 
ing the labor movement and more recently 
on his reiterated isolationism, we have al- 
ways respected the integrity of “Mr. Re- 
publican” and never doubted his patriotism. 
In the GOP he is by far the most brilliant 
politico of them all, and his enforced re- 
tirement to the sidelines will certainly leave 
a great gap in the Republican corner of the 
83d Congress. 

President Eisenhower's very slim majority 
in the House and Senate will not be amel- 
iorated in any way by the absence of his 
articulate and courageous majority leader 
who, 63 and ailing, must follow doctors’ or- 
ders and give up his strenuous chores. Now 
more than ever the Chief Executive needs 
Bos Tarr, for momentous decisions must be 
reached by the administration and congres- 
sional backing, which “Mr. Republican” was 
able to muster for the boss these past 4 
months, is imperative. The Korean armis- 
tice, for example, will bring new problems in 
its wake, and the President will not be able 
to solve them without necessary support 
from the Senate. The same applies to do- 
mestic issues, 

We therefore join D. D. E. in wishing Bos 
Tarr a speedy recovery. And pray that 
Policy Committee Chairman WILIA F. 
KNowtanp, of California, who will be taking 
on the job of acting majority leader, will 
earry enough weight in his own ranks until 
the indefatigable Senator from Ohio will have 
recuperated enough to return to the Presi- 
dent’s side, : 


Korean Truce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES - 


Friday, June 26, 1953 


Mr. HOSMER.. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this opportunity to bring to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues an extremely pene- 
trating and thoughtful editorial sum- 
marizing the situation in Korea. The 
writer, Mr. Lawrence A. Collins, Sr., is 
editorial columnist of the Long Beach 
(Calif.) Independent newspaper, which 
carried the writing in its June 11, 1953, 
issue: ; 

PEACE WITHOUT VICTORY 

It seems that we are about to have a peace 
in Korea. It will be the first time we have 
been in a war where we made peace without 
having achieved a victory. Such a peace 
will be uneasy and dangerous. But unless 
We are prepared to go into an all-out world 
War we must settle for this stalemate peace. 
The Russians and Chinese are facing the 
same stalemate. There is no victory for 
either side, the only thing that can be hoped 
for is the calling off of a bad deal, To those 
who now proclaim that we are selling out, 
appeasing or being yellow, we can only say, 
Do you want to be responsible for the loss 
of another 100,000 lives in an effort to drive 
the Communists out of North Korea?” 

We are in this unhappy situation because 
of a stupid foreign policy. We invited the 
Communists to attack across the 38th paral- 
lel when Secretary Acheson stated that our 
interests did not extend to Korea. He de- 
fined our zone of interest as a line drawn 
from the Kuriles through Japan, Formosa, 
and the Philippines. At that time the Rus- 
sians held Korea north of the 38th parallel. 
We had some troops south of the line. The 


South Koreans had practically no armed 
force at all. When Acheson made that state- 
ment the Communists took it as evidence 
that we would not go to war if they started 
another ve move. 

That invitation has cost us 150,000 casual- 
ties. It is estimated over 2,500,000 casualties 
have been caused on both sides. It has been 
a useless slaughter that is ending on lines 
only a few miles from where it started. It 
is not a victory. Neither is it a defeat because 
we have shown we would go to war to stop 
further aggression. Whether or not that 
would be true if one started tomorrow is 
questionable. Our people are tired of war 
and fighting to make the world safe for 
others. But the Communists are not any 
more sure than are we. It is doubtful that 
they will take another chance, as long as 
we keep up our strength and our Government 
makes it clear that we are ready for any 
emergency. 

We have deep sympathy for the South 
Koreans’ aspirations. It is natural that they 
want us to fight on to unify all of Korea. 
But Korea was not unified before we entered 
the war. It has never known complete politi- 
cal freedom and unification. We stopped 
the aggressor from overrunning South Korea. 
We can do no more without great loss of 
life. We can, and should, give the South 
Koreans every financial aid in rebuilding 
their economy and maintaining their armed 
strength. But we have no obligation to spend 
American lives doing more. 

In each case where we went to war in the 
past we were weak and the aggressor felt cer- 
tain he could win his goal before we could 
get into action. Under Wilson, Roosevelt, 
and Truman we went to war under these 
circumstances. Surely we have learned a 
lesson: There must be no letdown in our 
preparations for defense, or offense. We have 
brought on three wars by being weak. Now 
let us try keeping out of-war by being strong. 
It appears we may get out of Korea through 
acceptance by both sides of a stalemate. It 
may be peace without victory. We have no 
choice short of all-out war. But we do have a 
choice between getting into another war 
because we are weak or Keeping a war from 
starting because we are strong. A resolute 
people will insist that we do keep ourselves 
so strong that no aggressor will again chal- 
lenge Our peaceful purposes. 


Editorial Comment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFREY P. HILLELSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1953 


Mr. HILLELSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
about my good friend and colleague, 
Hon, Dewey SHORT, “the gentleman from 
Galena.” This editorial appeared in the 
Talking Things Over column of the May 
31, 1953, issue of the Springfield (Mo.) 
News and Leader and reads as follows: 

If Dewey SuorT has the sense of humor 
we think he has, we rather imagine he’s get- 
ting quite a chuckle out of the antics of this 
newspaper. Literally speaking, we've been 
using a hand to give him a pat on the back 
while placing a foot in a more conveniently 
lower location. 

We.applaud Dewey for his fight in behalf 
of Table Rock Dam, even while realizing it's 
a pretty hopeless sort of a battle. We criti- 
ciže him because of his stand in regard to the 
SPA, alining himself with those who would 
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strangle that bureau. and turn its power 
business over to private utilities. 

One letter in last week’s mail criticized us 
for criticizing Dewey, on the premise that 
the Congressman's stand in regard to SPA 
has long been known. It could be that his 
opposition to SPA is of long standing, but 
it was entirely news—and a profound 
shock—to us to discover that his feelings 
would carry even to the extent of forsaking 
Springfield and leaving the city at the mercy 
of Empire District. 

But despite our differences with the rotund 
gentieman from Galena, we still regard him 
as a pretty able legislator, a Congressman's 
sort of Congressman. It’s the differences of 
opinion that keep printer’s ink flowing. 


The Rosenbergs—The Communist 
Question 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1953 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the publication of the New Orleans 
Young Men’s Business Club, Action: 


The death sentences against Julius and 
Ethel Rosenberg has now been carried out 
justice is done. Much editorial matter has, 
within the past few days, come from the 
pages of the American press predominantly 
in favor of the execution of the sentences 
given them. We are not presumptuous 
enough to feel that we can comment more 
eloquently on this particular issue than has 
been done. 

However, this has pointed up an aspect of 
American life today. which requires our ex- 
amination. This couple was convicted upon 
incontrovertible evidence of one of the worst 
crimes an American can commit in March 
of 1951, more than 2 years ago. As Judge 
Kaufman stated upon sentencing them, their 
erime was graver than murder. Yet, under 
the American system of justice, the sentence 
was not carried out for this period of time. 
By contrast the government they attempted 
to serve—and did, in fact, serve—picked up 
a West German citizen in the East Berlin 
riots the other day, charged him with being 
a spy, and executed him the same day. 
Doesn't this make one wonder how an Ameri- 
can citizen, possessing all of the rights and 
privileges we hold dear, can embrace this 
doctrine of communism? 

Tied into this problem very closely was the 
recent expression by that renowned physi- 
cist, Albert Einstein, in which he urged 
teachers in our schools to stand behind the 
fifth amendment of the Constitution and 
refuse to testify before the congressional 
committee investigating communism in our 
schools. The right granted us by that 
amendment is a preeious one, one which 
we dare not surrender even to a well-in- 
tentioned government. However, we must 
consider certain «ther aspects of this prob- 
lem, 

In this Nation, dedicated to the freedom 
of speech and of thought, do we have the 
right to discharge persons in public trust 
for their adherence and belief in world 
communism? Do we violate our age-old 
heritage of disagreeing with one’s thoughts 
but defending to the death his right to say 
them? In answering this we must remem- 
ber (1) that the believers in world commu- 
nism surrender their allegiance to an alien 
hostile power, (2) that they believe in the 
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overthrow of our Government by force of 
arms, and (3) that they would deny us all 
personal liberties and property rights which 
are protected unto us by the Constitution. 
Why should we attack the Communists and 
let our Socialists and extreme left wingers, 
who would also attack our property rights 
and reduce our personal freedoms, free to 
speak their pieces? The answer to that is 
simple. We disagree violently with the So- 
cialists and extreme leftwingers, but they 
are Americans owing allegiance only to the 
Constitution of the United States and fur- 
ther they desire their changes through or- 
derly processes of government, looking to 
the voters of this country to sanction their 
way of life. We must fight this latter 
group with our traditional ideas of the 
American capitalistic way. 

The Communists are therefore a special 
problem to be treated in a special way. As 
reluctant as we might be to deny them any 
of the privileges afforded by the Constitu- 
tion, we must always keep in mind that they 
do not pretend any allegiance to the Con- 
stitution and that they would overthrow 
it by force of arms. Any nation has the 
inalienable right to protect itself and its 
people from its forcible overthrow. 

Pursuing this question further, are our 
teachers of our young engaged in positions 
of public trust? While it is of course true 
that in the main they are not on the pay- 
roll of any branch of Government, National, 
State, or local, yet they are without a doubt 
in positions of ‘trust in that they are the 
ones who will guide the thinking of our 
future generations. Therefore we have the 
paramount right to know if any given teacher 
has (1) pledged his allegiance to a hostile 
alien power (2) desires the forcible over- 
throw of the Constitution and (3) would 
deny us our individual liberties and rights 
to property. We have the right to know 
whether he will try to channel the thinking 
of our youngsters to his way of thinking. 
If he is a true Communist, he is committed 
to further the cause in any way that he can, 
and he no doubt will try to influence our 
youngsters upon his path. 

In full disagreement with Professor Ein- 
stein, who we respect highly in his field, we 
must emphatically say that any teacher, 
because of his position, should be beyond 
suspicion and should assist any duly author- 
ized authority in uprooting and cleaning 
communism from our schools of the Nation, 
if it does in fact exist. We must exercise 
this with caution and restraint so that the 
innocent may not suffer. We must place 
no restraint upon intellectual freedom, the 
freedom of search and inquiry. But, when 
we find a Communist, we must realize that 
he has already surrendered that freedom, 
body, and soul, when he signed on the dotted 
line and became a member of the party. 

Let the Socialists and extreme leftwingers 
put their case before the people and let us 
combat their arguments one by one and tear 
them down. But we have no place in our 
society for communism and we must drive 
it from our midst. 


Our Sympathy for Congressman Philbin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1953 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following: 


History books record events. They seldom 
tell us of the human factors which con- 


tribute to a man’s success. His home, his 
family, his private life are kept in the back- 
ground; and we never know the influence 
for good, the love and inspiration of a de- 
voted wife that is the unseen presence in so 
many public careers. 

Only when he loses his life partner do we 
sense the deep affection and the kindness 
which refine the intellect of a man and give 
him the true understanding to be of great 
service to others. 

On June 20 our friend and colleague, 
“PHIL” PHILBIN, was parted from the happy 
comradeship of his wife, Lillian B. Philbin, 
Death took her away. 

Funeral services were held on Monday, 
June 22, in the Church of the Good Shep- 
herd, Clinton, Mass. 

Burial was in St. John’s Cemetery, Clinton. 

The ceremony was quiet and dignified, 
In the privacy of his grief, “Phil” wanted it 
that way. 

Even so, many distinguished figures from 
all walks of life came to share the burden 
of his bereavement. And many humble men 
and women, old friends from his schoolboy 
days. 

Besides her husband, Mrs. Philbin left two 
daughters, Mrs. Albert Scansaroli, of Hud- 
son, and Ann Belinda. Also two brothers, 
Capt. Gustave Sundberg, veteran shipmaster 
of the Isthmian Lines, and Dr. E. O. Sund- 
berg, of Ottawa, Canada. 

A native of Holmsund, Sweden, Mrs. Phil- 
bin came to this country as a young girl. 
She was educated in private schools and 
attended Columbia University. She and the 
Congressman were married in New York on 
June 15, 1929. They made their home in 
Bolton, Mass. 

The Congress admires “PHIL” PHILBIN as 
an able, conscientious legislator and as a 
gentleman. 

We extend our heartfelt sympathy to him 
on the loss of his beloved wife. 


The Balboa Case 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1953 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call to the attention of the House 
of Representatives a situation which de- 
serves the earnest consideration of its 
members. I do this, Mr. Speaker, in the 
hope that President Eisenhower will look 
around him to put his own house in 
order, if that be necessary. Alert Wash- 
ington newspapermen have made a pub- 
lic issue of this situation. The Balboa 
case is one involving through service to 
Latin America by interchanging planes 
between airlines. 

Let me preface my remarks, Mr. 
Speaker, by saying two things. First, I 
supported Mr. Eisenhower, as a Demo- 
crat in my State of South Carolina. 
Second, the citizens of South Carolina, 
Mr. Speaker, have suffered the cavalier 
treatment of the two giant airlines in- 
volved in the Balboa case—these Pan 
American Airways and Eastern Airlines. 
That is the reason I am interested in 
their activities in the Balboa case. 

In the past, Mr. Speaker, I am 
ashamed to say that the political power 
of these giants has been nothing less 
than awesome. 
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The House, Mr. Speaker, might be 
well-advised to try to find out how these 
massive empires operate in Washington, 

The Balboa case is a long-drawn-out 
case involving the airlines that serve the 
east coast of the United States. It is 
technical and highly complicated. 

It is obvious to me, Mr. Speaker, that 
there is a great deal that is strange and 
unusual about the handling of this case. 
It would be interesting to know, for ex- 
ample, how much money the Govern- 
ment has spent in connection with the 
case in the 4 years since it began. 

This House would be interested to 
know, Mr. Speaker, why it is that the air- 
line giants continue to have their own 
way. 

The House ought to find out now, Mr. 
Speaker, who influenced the President 
to send the Balboa case back to the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. 

The President himself, Mr. Speaker, 
ought to ask a great many questions. 
The House of Representatives ought to 
ask the questions for the President. I 
know President Eisenhower well enough 
to know that he would not countenance 
influence peddling on his own staff, or 
even in his administration, if this be the 
case. 

At some future date, Mr. Speaker, I 
may request that the House inquire into 
the influence and power of these monster 
airline empires, to whom national politi- 
cal changes obviously. mean nothing. 

The Congress and the Nation are in- 
debted to Mr. Fulton Lewis, Jr., the dis- 
tinguished columnist and commentator, 
for exposing a situation that otherwise 
might have gone by without notice. Mr. 
Lewis undoubtedly is aware that it is the 
public that is the real victim of the 
untrammeled power of the giant airlines 
Pan American and Eastern. 

Ordinarily, I do not quote the colum- 
nist Drew Pearson, but in this case, I do 
so for a special reason. It is a source of 
curiosity to me, Mr. Speaker, that when 
the Pearson column on the subject of the 
Balboa case was printed, the references 
to this case did not appear in either the 
Washington or New York newspapers 
where his column is published, and, I am 
moved to wonder why. 

With the consent of the House, Mr. 
Speaker, I should like to place both the 
Lewis article and the uncensored ver- 
sion of the Pearson column in the Rec- 
ORD. 

Mr. Speaker, I was one of millions of 
Americans in this country who voted 
against this kind of influence last No- 
vember. These citizens have no more 
stomach than I for things that hold in 
themselves even the appearance of evil. 
The citizens of this country like the 
appearance of evil no better under 
Eisenhower than they did under Tru- 
man. It is my considered opinion, Mr. 
Speaker, that the handling of the so- 
called Balboa case, both by the White 
House and the CAB, is tainted with the 
appearance of evil. 

Many things need explaining, Mr. 
Speaker. I think the Members of this 
distinguished House will agree when 
they read these two articles: 

Column by Fulton Lewis, Jr., appear- 
ing on June 2, 1953, in the Pittsburgh 
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Sun-Telegraph, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
other newspapers: 
WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Fulton Lewis, Jr.) 
THE AIRLINES’ BALBOA CASE 

WASHINGTON, June 2.—The White House 
is going to wind up sorry it ever named Os- 
wald Ryan chairman of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, 

The reason will undoubtedly center around 
the now famous Balboa case which has 
been kicking around the CAB and the White 
House for the past 4 years. Airline officials 
estimate that they have spent $1 million so 
far in preparing hearings before the CAB. 
What it has cost the Government is any- 
body's guess. 

The Balboa case involves through air- 
line service between the northeastern part 
of the United States and Latin America. It 
parallels the railway fight noted by the slo- 
gan, “Hogs can but you can't,” which high- 
lighted the fact that freight, but not pas- 
sengers, had through service, with no trans- 
*fers, across the continent. 

Ryan, a New Deal Republican originally 
appointed in 1938 at the suggestion of Tom- 
my (the Cork) Corcoran, serves as CAB 
chairman until the end of 1953. During his 
tenure in office the nonpolitical CAB has 
become a bog of political infighting marked 
by Truman administration pressure—plus 
public accusations of White House payoffs. 
It reached a peak when the White House 
reversed itself and the CAB, and allowed 
Pan American World Airways and American 
Overseas Airlines to merge. Ryan and Matt 
Connelly, former Truman White House aide, 
got credit for the yo-yo treatment of this 
issue. 


and 


Plans approved 


On three occasions during the past year 
the CAB has submitted a unanimous deci- 
sion to the White House approving a South 
American service plan for Eastern Airlines 
to team with Braniff Airways, and for Na- 
tional Airlines to hook up with Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways. On the other hand, the 
CAB held that if Eastern and Pan American 
merged their Latin American operations, as 
they wished to do, they would crush their 
smaller competitors. 

Former President Truman’s final official 
act was to send the decision back to the 
CAB, either for political reasons or as a ges- 
ture to an incoming President. The CAB 
report kicked around the White House for 
4 months, 

Two weeks ago the report approving the 
new lineup of commercial air travel to South 
America was supposed to be headed for the 
President’s desk for final action. Once 
again, however, it was returned to the CAB. 
The CAB on May 18 indicated that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower had instructed it to “obtain 
more current information” and to “provide 
the parties with an opportunity to submit 
additional evidence.” 

Benefit in delay 

Ryan, Pan American’s good friend, inter- 
preted this as calling for a rehearing of the 
entire case. Only Pan American could be 
benefited by such a new delay. 

A hearing before the CAB usually requires 
1 year or longer. Two previous complete 
hearings held on this question took 4 years. 

Ryan's affinity for Pan America is a mat- 
ter of public record. He was extremely ac- 
tive in the American-Pan American merger 
case in 1950. Pan American is deeply in- 
volved in the Balboa case. In fairness to 
the White House, Pan American and Ryan, 
a more thoroughgoing explanation of the 
delays and White House hesitancy in signing 
the CAB decision is necessary. 

Washington and the airline industry in 
general are wondering what has happened 
to the “new broom” promised in the No- 
vember election. 


A portion of a column by Drew Pear- 
son, published on June 5, 1953, in the 
Nashville Tennessean, Nashville, Tenn., 
and other newspapers: 

Pan AMERICAN AIRWAYS Hasn't Lost Its 
RABBIT’S FOOT IN THE WHITE House; SOME- 
BODY LISTENS AND ACTS—AIRLINE POLITICS 
One of the lobbying miracles of the Tru- 

man administration was the way Pan Amer- 

ican Airways was able to reach right into the 

White House and get what it wanted from a 

Democratic administration—though Pan 

American officiais dumped all sorts of money 

into Republican campaign chests. 

Today, however, Pan American seems 
equally able to reach into the White House 
under Eisenhower. 

Pan American wirepullers—who once 
tapped the wires of TWA competitor Howard 
Hughes—have just blocked a Civil Aero- 
nautics Board recommendation regarding 
Latin-American routes which Pan Am 
didn’t like. They have also reached into the 
White House to block a move by Congress 
to give the public the true facts on air-mail 
subsidies. 

Latest Pan Am victory was when the CAB 
ruled that Pan American would have to work 
with National Airlines in carrying passen- 
gers from Latin America north from Miami, 
and that Braniff International Airways 
should work with Eastern. Pan Am didn’t 
like this. It had proposed teaming up with 
Eastern Airlines but the CAB ruled that a 
combination of these two big companies 
against two little companies would be an 
obvious violation of the principle of free 
competition. 

Instead CAB ruled in favor of balanced 
competition—in other words, joining big 
Pan American with smaller National, against 
Eastern, a big line, and smaller Braniff. 

Twice this recommendation of balanced 
competition was submitted to the White 
House during the Truman administration; 
each time was sent back to the CAB. Pan 
Am's influence—usually exerted through 
Matt Connelly—was too strong. 

However, after Eisenhower entered the 
White House, CAB once again came back 
with the same recommendation. It was 
unanimous. Even Pan Am's sometime 
friend, Oswaid Ryan, voted against the com- 
bination of the two big airlines, Eastern and 
Pan American. 

At first, Bernard Shanley, White House 
counsel, privately confided that the Presi- 
dent would approve the CAB’s proposal that 
Braniff and Eastern team up together. 

Then something happened. The CAB pro- 
posal was sent back to the CAB on May 14 
for the third time. 


Witch Hunting? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1953 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
by Eugene Lyons, senior editor of the 
Reader’s Digest: 

Wircuw HUNTING? 
(By Eugene Lyons) 

On Capitol Hill, where several committees 
are looking into Red infiltration and subver- 
sion of American life, in line with their plain 
duty, the procedure is becoming pretty 
standardized: 
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Having been invited to testify, Dr. Fuddl- 
puss arrives with a lawyer and a 40-page 
statement for the press boys. The statement 
is a minor masterpiece of invective and in- 
nuendo. It smears the Congressmen merci- 
lessly as asmearbund. It informs them that 
their questions (though they haven’t as yet 
asked any) are loaded; that they're a lot of 
character assassins; and that the whole 
hearing is a witch hunt and an inquisition. 

The browbeaten legislators begin to ask 
questions gently, coaxingly, at times apolo- 
getically. But beyond admitting his name, 
address, and current occupation, Dr. Fuddl- 
puss just ain't talking. e refuses to tell 
whether he is or ever was a Communist, 
whether he has trafficked with the Kremlin’s 
gremlins, whether he is in the habit of pur- 
loining official documents. He explains his 
diffidence on the ground of possible self- 
incrimination, and, of course, no outraged 
innocent likes to incriminate himself. 

The one thing clear in the light of com- 
mon sense is that if the committee is witch- 
hunting it has probably cornered a witch. 
But amazingly, some commentators fail to 
see the obvious. They merely inform their 
public that another bold defender of the 
Bill of Rights has defied the inquisitors. 

Knowing what to expect, the more sea- 
soned Congressmen are not astonished. But 
thei: freshmen colleagues are bewildered. 
They wonder why Dr. Fuddlpuss is treated 
like a hero and wherein precisely they have 
sinned in trying to ascertain whether or 
not he is part of an anti-American conspir- 
acy. Ignorant of the higher liberal dialec- 
tics, it seems to them that they, not the 
witness, have been abused and defamed, in 
addition to having been frustrated in the 
performance of their duty. 

There has been so much effusive sympathy 
for the victims of congressional committees 
that no one seems to have any to share for 
the vilified legislators. No ordeal by slan- 
der visited upon any Red professor or cler- 
gyman is remotely as vast or as vicious as 
the one that is the routine lot of Congress- 
men engaged in investigating Reds. 

Anyone who has sat through a session of 
these committees must marvel at their pa- 
tience with nontalking or backtalking wit- 
nesses, and their obvious anxiety to be 
utterly fair, if only to divert another editorial 
barrage of rotten eggs. But it does them 
no good—the barrage now comes as a matter 
of habit. 

If the hearings are held in closed session, 
they are charged with star-chamber proceed- 
ings. If held openly, they are charged with 
headline-hunting. 

Committees must ask probing questions 
of persons suspected of subversion. It may 
turn out they are wholly innocent. If only 
the absolutely guilty could be interrogated 
there would be no need to interrogate. 

Even district attorneys sometimes haul in- 
nocents before the bar of justice. Citizens 
tried and acquitted of a murder or a mis- 
demeanor have more cause for complaint 
than Dr. Fuddipuss, who is merely being 
asked to give information. But, unlike grand 
juries or courts of law, these legislative com- 
mittees are allowed no margin for error by 
their critics. 

Congressional investigations are an insti- 
tution as old as democratic government. The 
right to look into anything and everything 
related to the public interest is of the essence 
of parliamentary privilege. 

Back in 1924, when some businessmen 
were objecting to congressional probing of 
their affairs, a law teacher destined to be- 
come a Supreme Court Justice, Felix Frank- 
furter, wrote an article in the New Republic 
titled “Hands Off the Investigations.” 

“The power to investigate,” he warned, 
“should be left untrammeled and the meth- 
ods and forms of each investigation should 
be left to the determination of Congress and 
its committees as each situation arises.” 
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In this, Frankfurter was merely stating a 
familiar principle of free government. It 
scarcely occurs to anyone to challenge the 
principle when the investigations deal with 
familiar crimes, corruptions, and political 
scandals. Somehow it is only when the 

x threatens to expose and pinpoint 
Communist crimes and Red corruptions that 
the whole investigative system is assailed. 

Quite naturally, citizens haled to testify 
before congressional bodies—from J. P. 
Morgan in the 1920's to Frank Costello in 
1952—have resented the intrusion. One can 
understand the discomfiture of a Dr. Fuddi- 
puss. But a wee bit of understanding and 
fellow-feeling is in order also for the inves- 
tigators. 


The Crusade for High Interest and High 
Tariffs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. DEANE 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1953 


Mr. DEANE. Mr. Speaker, on June 
19, 1953, my esteemed colleague the gen- 
tleman from Florida, Hon. WILLIAM 
(BILL) LantarFr, addressed a great host 
at a Florida Democratic dinner at the 
Columbus Hotel in Miami. His observa- 
tions received wide publicity. What he 
has to say touches upon some of the 
most crucial issues facing the American 
people today. Mr. Speaker, under unan- 
imous consent, I include his address, en- 
titled “The Crusade for High Interest 
and High Tariffs,” as a part of my re- 
marks: 


For the first time in 20 years we in the 
Democratic Party find ourselves in a new 
role—that of a minority party. In that con- 
nection it might be expected of me tonight 
to scathingly denounce and bitterly criti- 
cize the President of the United States to- 
gether with his Cabinet. Were I to do so. 
however, I would be competing with many 
members of the Republican Party who have 
been playing the role of obstructionist and 
critic for so many years and are continuing 
to conduct themselves so superbly in this 
field. As a party, I think we have shown 
the world our willingness to support the 
President of the United States regardless of 
his party affiliation when we believe him 
to be right. In these rather perilous times 
‘we must be tolerart of minor mistakes, but 
we must vigorously oppose the administra- 
tion when we think it is seriously in error. 
When we do so, however, we must be pre- 
pared to present constructive alternative 
proposals of our own. 

But look at tie record of the Republican 
Party in supporting President Eisenhower 
during the first quarter of 1953. The Presi- 
dent asked Congress to take action on 19 
specific proposals, and what has the Re- 
publican-controlled 83d Congress done? 
They have completed action on only 2 of the 
proposals, took unfavorable action on 1. 
took partial action on 2, held hearings on 
only 3, and haye taken no action whatsoever 
on 11 of his legislative proposals, 

Senator Tart, in a recent magazine article, 
stated that the particular job for the Repub- 
lican Party at this time is to publicize con- 
stantly the contrast between the present ad- 
ministration and the Democratic adminis- 
tration. Although, in my opinion, the Sen- 
ate majority leader should have concerned 
himself with what his party should be doing 
for the people of the country in 1953 rather 


than worrying about what they should do to 
win an election in 1954, let us see what com- 
parisons can be drawn, 

When the Democrats took office in 1933 
after 12 years of Republican rule, conditions 
were vastly different than they are today. 
More than 13 million of the 48 million per- 
sons in our labor force were unemployed. 
Fourteen hundred banks had failed in 1932 
alone. Almost 32,000 businesses were in 
bankruptcy, and in the agricultural Mid- 
west hogs sold for 3 cents a pound and corn 
was burned as fuel because it was cheaper 
than coal. Our great cities were haunted by 
the specter of hungry men in breadlines. 
The country needed legislation and immedi- 
ate action. It got only half-hearted assur- 
ances that “prosperity was just around the 
corner.” This was the situation when 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was inaugurated on 
March 4, 1933. A Democratic Congress, 
faced with the enormous task of rehabili- 
tating our Nation, immediately got down to 
business. An emergency bank law was en- 
acted which saved the American banking 
system and was the first step toward the 
return of financial stability. The National 
Industrial Recovery Act was adopted and the 
Public Works Administration was created, 
both of which helped to relieve mass unem- 
ployment. The Securities and Exchange 
Act became law, thus giving protection to 
investors against unscrupulous practices and 
fraudulent schemes. The Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation was created to restore 
confidence of the American people in our 
banking system and to prevent excessive 
speculation with borrowed money. The act 
establishing the Home Owners’ Loan Corpo- 
ration saved over 80 percent of the homes 
involved with defaulted mortgages. The 
Farm Credit Act was passed providing loans 
for farms in debt and saving hundreds of 
farms from foreclosure. The railroads were 
put back on their feet financially; the Ci- 
vilian Conservation Corps was created, pro- 
viding jobs for 300,000 youths; and the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, which has played 
such a vital role in the defense of America, 
was created. 

President Rooseyelt’s courage, resourceful- 
ness, and versatility in pressing one impor- 
tant matter after another upon the attention 
of the Congress enabled that body to com- 
plete this remarkable legislative program and 
adjourn by June 16—and remember, he did 
not take office until March 4. 

But what of the situation that faced the 
Republican Party upon the inauguration of 
President Eisenhower on January 20 of this 
year? The total national production was 3 
times greater than in 1932. New private con- 
struction was almost five times greater than 
when they had been voted out of office. Less 
than 3 percent of the men and women in the 
civilian labor force were unemployed. Ten 
million more families owned their own homes 
than did in 1932. Whereas only 10 percent 
of the farms were electrified in 1932, 90 per- 
cent now had electricity, and crop and live- 
stock production were at peak levels. Cor- 
porate profits, after taxes, amounted in 1952 
to over $17 billion. 

The voters last November were promised a 
balanced budget, a reduction in taxes, and 
a trip to Korea. After 150 days the Repub- 
licans concede defeat in their attempts to 
balance the budget, while America is still 
involved in a defense buildup, and now urge 
Congress to continue the present rates of tax- 
ation. But even more, it is reported they 
are considering enactment of a national sales 
tax and requesting Congress to raise the ceil- 
ing on the national debt, which is now fixed 
at $275 billion. 

Out of all due respect for our President, 
he did keep the one campaign pledge he was 
capable of performing. He did go to Korea 
where he discovered that there was no magic 
secret formula for solving that conflict. In 
fact, the proposal now advanced for settling 
the Korean war has been described by the 
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President's own stanch supporter, David Law- 
rence, in the U. S. News & World Report, as a 
Far Eastern Munich, the results of which will 
mean that we will lose all of Asia. But in 
connection with our truce discussions and 
those negotiations, I will not attempt to dis- 
cuss them at this time, as I believe we should 
follow the sound advice recently given by 
former President Truman, who said, “now is 
the time when the United States should have 
but one foreign policy, and that foreign pol- 
icy should come from one spokesman in our 
Nation, the President of the United States.” 

Of the Republicans’ pledge to carry out 
their tax promises, Congressman DANIEL 
REED, Republican from New York and chair- 
man of the powerful Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, said, “I feel that the failure to carry 
out the pledge to cut taxes is unfair, dis- 
honest, and getting office under false pre- 
tenses—it is considered a crime for a per- 
son to buy a yote with money, but what 
shall we call it if a candidate for office gains 
office by making promises that are not ful- 
filled.” 

One of the great difficulties that upset, 
the medieval crusades was the indecision of 
the crusaders’ leadership. Now it looks as 
if history might be repeating itself. In- 
decision and confusion continue to be the 
order of the day in the new administra- 
tion. President Eisenhower urged the Con- 
gress to continue the housing program next 
year by authorizing 35,000 housing units. 
House Republicans voted 5 to 1 against him 
and for no new housing in 1954. The Presi- 
dent asked Congress to expand the social 
security program in order to provide cover- 
age not now included. But now social se- 
curity extension has been relegated to a year 
of study and the chairman of the study 
group is Republican Representative Curtis 
of Nebraska, wh? in 1949 termed social se- 
curity “immoral.” The Taft-Hartley law re- 
vision that was favored so often during the 
campaign, now seems to have died without 
even a struggle. The program laid down 
by President Eisenhower in his state of the 
Union message is one which I believe all of 
us generally approved, but I am afraid that 
the Republican Old Guard has taken over 
and is deliberately sabotaging and under- 
mining the President. Here in South Flor- 
ida, when a storm approaches, we run up 
the hurricane flags. There are two events 
which have occurred in Washington under 
the Republican administration which indi- 
cate that we'd be’ter get the storm flags 
ready for serious trouble ahead. 

Nine days after the inauguration the Re- 
publican administration began a new pat- 
tern of higher interest rates on Government 
securities for the deliberate purpose of in- 
curring some deflation and restoring what 
the administration calls asound dollar. The 
old rate on Government bonds was 2½ per- 
cent. On May 1, $1 billion worth of 30-year 
bonds were issued at a 3'4-percent interest 
rate. This increased interest rate on this 
issue alone will cost the taxpayers annually 
$7,500,000. 

The Public Affairs Institute compiled a 
table of increased costs to borrowers from 
interest rate increases for the period Jan- 
uary 2 through May 19 of this year. This 
table indicates that the increased annual cost 
to the Government of issues between January 
2 and May 19 alone will be $132 million. In 
other words, the taxpayers will have to pay 
$132 million a year on the financing which 
was done up to May 19. That is how much 
we are going to increase the interest rate. 
Here is a Congress which has reduced Air 
Force funds, eliminated our own flood- 
control funds, eliminated funds for airport 
expansion, reduced public-health funds, and, 
in fact, has cut everything in the budget. If 
anyone of us in Congress proposed adding 
$132 million to the taxpayers bill, he would 
be denounced as obstructing economy. But 
this extra cost has been saddled on the tax- 
payers by the Republicans without even con- 
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sulting Congress. The administration’s an- 
nounced intent is to shift more of the public 
debt to these long-term bonds. If it achieved 
the same proportion of long-term bonds as 
existed in 1939 and 1946, it would have $70 
billion in bonds at 3½ percent. The added 
annual cost to the taxpayer will be $525 mil- 
lion. But what was the reason for raising 
the interest rates on Government bonds? 
A Treasury spokesman said the rate for the 
new certificates was the lowest at which the 
new issue could be sold in the existing mar- 
ket. He said this determination was made 
after conferring with investment bankers 
and important investor groups. But the fact 
that the issue was oversubscribed approxi- 
mately seven times indicates that the in- 
terest increase was disproportionate to the 
needs of the Government in obtaining funds. 
The big New York bankers immediately raised 
their prime commercial interest rate to the 
Government level and this touched off an 
upward spiral of interest rates. Further- 
more, immediately after this new issue of 
Government bonds was put on the market 
at the higher interest rate, the value of pre- 
viously issued $100 par value Government 
bonds dropped immediately to $90. Now the 
charge was made on the Senate floor by Sen- 
ator EASTLAND, of Mississippi, on June 10 
of this year, that the big New York bankers 
unloaded almost 70 percent of their holdings 
of these bonds before the prices dropped. 
In this connection it is interesting to note 
that the Secretary of the Treasury admitted 
himself that representatives for these groups 
had been consulted prior to the issue of the 
new high interest bonds. But now how does 
this affect you and how does it affect the 
Miami area? 

The money available for home construc- 
tion has practically dried up and unless these 
` policies are changed, our south Florida con- 
struction industry can look for trouble ahead. 
Our banks, insurance companies, and other 
lending institutions invest a considerable 
portion of their reserve funds in these Gov- 
ernment securities. 

A recent issue of the Wall Street Journal 
quoted an anonymous vice president of one 
of the major insurance companies who said 
that formerly they had raised liquid capital 
to handle industrial financing by selling 
their Government bonds. He said that if 
they sold their Government bonds on today’s 
market, their entire surplus would be wiped 
out. 

Now, this same situation is true with re- 
spect to our banks and other lending insti- 
tutions who would take an immediate 10- 
percent loss on their Government securities. 
The Democratic program was to maintain 
these Government bonds at par and the se- 
curities therefore were quickly negotiable. 
But the cost of borrowing is now higher than 
it has been since the panic year of 1933, and 
the Republican high-interest policy is the 
sole reason today why money is tight. That 
is why there is a money freeze all over the 
country, except in New York and New Eng- 
land. You will recall that it was the big 
New York banks that unloaded 70 percent 
of their holdings of these Government bonds 
before the prices dropped. Some Washing- 
ton wit remarked the other day that the 
price of Government bonds “broke 90” be- 
for the President accomplished this feat on 
the golf course. 

But this program also affects each and 
every one of us individually who resorts to 
buying an automobile or household appli- 
ances on credit. I have here a chart for 
time-payment sales of electrical appliances 
issued by one of the major credit companies 
of the Nation. Last year, if you purchased 
a $200 refrigerator and agreed to pay for it 
in 30 months, the amount of your contract 
would have been 6243.30. Today, under the 
new high-interest policy of the Republicans, 
if you bought that same refrigerator and 
paid for it over the same period of time, 
you would pay a total cost of $252, 


Interest rates on municipal bonds, and 
bonds issued to provide needed school build- 
ings for our children, have increased as a 
result of the Republican high-interest policy 
and this means you will have to pay more 
local taxes to finance needed public im- 
provements. 

The increase on the interest rate for FHA- 
insured home loans was raised from 4½ to 
4% percent, and, based on last year’s volume 
of FHA loans, this will cost home-builders a 
total of more than $87 million annually. 
The increase in the GI home-loan rate from 
4 percent to 4% percent means that veterans 
will lose one bedroom in each house they 
buy, or a total of $266 million in 20 years. 
In addition, United States taxpayers will 
have to pay $20 million more in 1954 alone, 
because of the added one-half percent on the 
first years interest which the Government 
pays for all veterans getting loans. The in- 
crease in the interest rate has brought with 
it a 2 percent increase in the cost of living 
since January. 

In addition to drying up the private 
sources of capital, the Republican Party is 
now moving full speed ahead to abolish the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation which 
has meant so much to the development of 
Florida and the Nation. All of this spells 
tight money and, many observers believe, 
the threat of a recession or a depression. As 
Business Week commented: 

“We are glad to know the brakes work, but 
we don't want to go through the windshield.” 

But the Republican Old Guard has not 
confined itself to this field. The President 
recommended extension of the Democratic 
reciprocal trade agreement program for 1 
year in furtherance of his announced pro- 
gram of “trade, not aid.” Republican lead- 
ership in the House, who have always op- 
posed this program, tacked on an amend- 
ment increasing the membership of the tra- 
ditionally nonpartisan Tariff Commission 
from 6 to 7 members. In the past, under the 
Democratic leadership, the Commission was 
composed of 3 Democrats and 3 Republicans. 
To the first vacancy on the Commission was 
appointed Joseph Talbott, a Republican 
Congressman from Connecticut, who voted 
against reciprocal trade. Now the Repub- 
licans want to pack the Commission so as 
to eat away at the present trade agreements 
program and return to the protectionist 
days of the Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act. 

Now that the Republicans are back in 
control of Congress, they cannot divorce 
themselves from their traditional high-tariff 
policies, in spite of the fact that it is directly 
contrary to the foreign trade policy of the 
President. 

How does this affect you? We need look 
no farther than the Miami International 
Airport which, during 1952, became an im- 
portant hub of international commerce as 
it handled over 77 million pounds of inter- 
national cargo. Our International Airport 
has a payroll of over $67 million annually. 
That the future of this airport is dependent 
on the continued growth of commerce and 
trade with our Latin American friends is 
evidenced by the fact that by 1947, total ex- 
ports to South American countries alone 
constituted 30 percent in dollar value of 
all United States exports by air. 

These figures are more than doubled when 
similar figures from Mexico and Cuba and 
Central America are added. 

But the high-tariff Republicans in Con- 
gress are now asking for higher tariffs on 
copper, lead, and zinc. This has caused vio- 
lent denunciations of the United States in 
such friendly countries as Chile and Mexico. 
A bill has just been introduced in the Con- 
gress—and it has powerful Republican sup- 
porters—to place restrictive import quotas 
on Venezuelan oil, and high officials in Gara- 
cas are now calling for the nationalization 
of the brand new iron ore industry devel- 
oped by American companies. As our neigh- 
bors see it, the new high-tariff drive in the 
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United States does not respect even our 
stanchest friends. Peru, which had become 
one of the most liberal countries in the 
hemisphere toward United States private 
capital and which is the second copper- 
producing country In South America, has 
now slapped down a flat 50-percent increase 
in tariffs on a long list of imported mer- 
chandise, much of which comes from the 
United States. Uruguay, which has always 
respected United States investment and pre- 
ferred our manufacturers to any other, is 
now being taxed out of the wool market. 
Even the proposed Inter-American Cultural 
and Trade Center which would have done 
so much to foster goodwill and create a 
better understanding with our South Amer- 
ican friends, has been tossed in the junk 
pile by the Republican bankers. 

Our stock in goodwill in Latin America 
is probably at the lowest ebb in a quarter 
of a century. 

The announcement was made by our Re- 
publican friends that we were going to have 
a “new good-neighbor policy” in South 
America. But the Republican high-tariff 
advocates are torpedoing the ship of state 
before it is even launched. 

The crusade for high interest rates and 
high tariffs are the danger signals pointing 
to the impending storm. Now is the time 
for us Democrats to run up the hurricane 
flags to alert the Nation to the dangers which 
confront us. In doing so, we are not assum- 
ing the role of the obstructionist who has 
nothing better to offer. Let the Republicans 
toss their responsibilities out the window in 
order to indulge in personal ambitions and 
party strife. That is their business. The 
Democrats intend to help President Eisen- 
hower govern the United States—because 
without our help not only is the Eisenhower 
administration doomed to abject failure but 
also the very existence of the United States 
as a free Nation will be endangered. We 
Democrats believe loyal opposition means 
loyalty to the United States. 

In closing may I pass on to you Democrats 
a word of wisdom from a great statesman, 
a true American, a real Democrat, and, in his 
own words, the man who ran second in the 
last Presidential race—Adlai Stevenson—who 
comforts us in the minority with these 
words: 

“There, there, little mink coat don't you 
cry, for you'll be a teapot by and by.“ 


Captain Versus the Commissars 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1953 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the long 
and growing list of those brave men who 
strike out for personal freedom against 
the oppression of the Kremlin gained a 
good name with the addition of Capt. 
Jan Cwiklinski, master of the famous 
Polish liner Batory. Like thousands of 
other Poles who have been imprisoned 
behind the Red lines, Captain Cwiklinski 
has decided that he can no longer stom- 
ach the Red regime. When the time 
comes, Poland will rise again as she has 
risen in the past to throw off the shackles 
placed upon her by Russia for the sec- 
ond time in her tormented history. 

What is most interesting about the case 
of the captain versus the commissars is 
the recollection of the captain's history. 
Four years ago Gerhart Eisler, now one 
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of the headmen in Soviet East Germany, 
skipped bail in America, stowed away 
on the Batory in New York harbor, and 
fied to England. Captain Cwiklinski 
commanded the Batory then and re- 
tained his rank until he left the ship 
in London this week to seek asylum in 
the free world. For his part in the 
famous Eisler escape, Captain Cwiklin- 
ski was decorated by Communist Poland. 

He can now send back the decoration. 
And when he does, he can know that 
millions of people all over the world ad- 
mire him for his action. In the past 
few months, two pilots and a doctor have 
also made the dangerous flight out of 
slavery to freedom. Thousands more 
are ready to join them at a moment's 
notice. 


State Bar of Michigan Referendum on 
Social-Security Coverage for Self-Em- 
ployed Lawyers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1953 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am 
pleased to insert in the Recorp material 
I have received pertaining to a refer- 
endum of the members of the State Bar 
of Michigan on a resolution supporting 
the extension of coverage of the Fed- 
eral Social Security Act to the self- 
employed lawyers of the Nation. 

A total of 7,800 ballots were circulated 
to members of the State bar. Of the 
4,220 returned, 2,825 were in favor of the 
resolution and 1,395 opposed. The ref- 
erendum received a yote of approval in 
the 1952 annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation. 

As a lawyer and as a member of the 
State Bar of Michigan, I would like to 
add my public endorsement of this reso- 
lution. I have long felt that social- 
security coverage should be extended to 
self-employed professional persons, and 
the studies of this Congress, the former 
Federal Security Agency, and the De- 
partment of Commerce referred to in 
the accompanying resolution, pointing 
to the need for such extension, support 
this conclusion. 

I am most pleased to draw to the at- 
tention of my colleagues the sentiments 
of the State Bar of Michigan, and I hope 
this subject will receive the serious con- 
sideration of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in the study of the Social Security 
Act it has undertaken. 

The material referred to follows: 

STATE Bar OF MICHIGAN, 
Lansing, Mich., June 4, 1953. 
Hon. Lours C. Ranaur, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE Ranaur: The State 
Bar of Michigan has completed a referen- 
dum of its membership on whether coverage 
of the Federal Social Security Act should be 


extended to self-employed lawyers of the 
Nation, 


Out of 7,800 ballots, 4,200 were returned 
by members of the bar. Of this number 
2,825 voted “yes,” while 1,395 voted “no.” 

The board of commissioners of the State 
Bar of Michigan has directed that the results 
of the poll be transmitted to each Michigan 
Senator and to each Member of the House 
of Representatives from this State. 

A copy of the resolution, which was 
brought before the 1952 annual meeting 
wherein the referendum received a vote of 
approval, is attached. 

Yours respectfully, 
MILTON E. BACHMANN, 
Executive Secretary. 


RESOLUTION INCLUDING LAWYERS UNDER THE 
FEDERAL SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


Whereas all bar associations should be in- 
terested in, and encourage, remedial legis- 
lation providing needed economic benefits 
to all the American people and to American 
lawyers; and 

Whereas authoritative studies by the Con- 
gress of the United States, the Federal Se- 
curity Administration, the Commerce De- 
partment, and other public and private agen- 
cies have pointed to the need for extending 
coverage of the Federal Social Security Act 
to the 120,000 self-employed lawyers and 
to other self-employed persons in the Na- 
tion; and 

Whereas in recognition of this need, Con- 
gress has amended the Federal Social Secu- 
rity Act to include almost all categories of 
self-employed persons, except certain pro- 
fessions, including self-employed lawyers; 
and 

Whereas numerous recent polls and reso- 
lutions passed reflect a desire for coverage 
under the Federal Social Security Act by 
self-employed professional persons and asso- 
ciations, including lawyers; and 

Whereas the retirement, survivorship, and 
life-insurance benefits under the Social Se- 
curity Act available to 45 million Americans 
are available at costs much below private 
annuity and insurance rates for comparable 
protection: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the State Bar of Michigan, 
in annual meeting assembled, support the 
extension of coverage of the Federal Social 
Security Act to self-employed lawyers of the 
Nation, 


July 4, 1953, Freedom Day Here—What 
Day in Russia? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1953 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, Ameri- 
can firecrackers must sound a challeng- 
ing note in Moscow on this 177th anni- 
versary of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. The Red revolution is not doing 
so well this year as the American Revo- 
lution. Ours has succeeded in bringing 
freedom and light wherever it has 
penetrated. Theirs has brought death, 
despair, and bitterness wherever it has 
seized power. 

Those parlor-pinks in our country who 
like to think of 1776 and 1917 as analo- 
gous years in world history would do well 
to reexamine their conclusions. Both 
movements, in our little colonies and in 
Czarist Russia, made use of the same 
words. Both spoke glowingly of freedom 
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from tyranny, but the American Revo- 
lution was based upon the Biblical con- 
cepts of human brotherhood under the 
Fatherhood of God, with a deep respect 
for human dignity and individual worth. 

The Leninist revolution was founded 
upon a cynical contempt for individuali- 
ty, upon a theory that spiritual values 
are subordinate to the dictates of eco- 
nomics, that men can rear a society based 
upon the satisfaction of hunger alone. 

The uprising in East Germany, the 
flight of refugees from Soviet areas to 
the west, a flight which would become 
a stampede if the opportunity arose, the 
police state tactics of the Iron Curtain 
countries testify eloquently that man 
does not live by bread alone, that Ameri- 
ca’s Revolution was and is a deeper ap- 
proximation of truth than the Marxist 
revolution of our time. 


Book Burnings 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1953 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I include herewith a statement on book 
burning by Edward R. Murrow published 
in the Progressive: 

Book BURNINGS 
(By Edward R. Murrow) 

American officials in Berlin recently re- 
leased a small bit of information. A few 
months ago—certainly a few years ago—most 
of us would have regarded it as another indi- 
eation of totalitarian suppression—an effort 
at thought control. This information was 
this: iibraries in the Soviet zone of Germany 
have been purged of all books containing 
what is called pacifist tendencies which 
could lower readiness for defense. Among 
the books already purged are Remarque’s All 
Quiet on the Western Front and Dos Passos’ 
Three Soldiers. All cosmopolitan or oppor- 
tunistic books have been ordered removed. 
We don’t know whether these books will be 
burned. 

The Russians are doing, in their occupa- 
tion zone, what we have done in our infor- 
mation libraries in both occupied and allied 
countries. The sense of superiority in free- 
dom which we had when the Nazis were 
burning books can scarcely sustain us now, 
for we, too, have caused casualties on the 
shelves of libraries that we operate. 

This somber parallel recalls to my mind a 
little known and seldom quoted statement by 
Adolf Hitler before he came to power in Ger- 
many. He said, in substance, that the great 
strength of the totalitarian state was that it 
could force those who feared it to imitate it. 
Historically, it is possible for a people to lose 
their freedom while preparing to defend it. 
It is suggested here that we have lost a small 
but yet important piece of ground when we 
can no longer view the banning of books 
by the Communists in Germany with either 
contempt or detached and superior amuse- 
ment; and the reason we cannot do it is be- 
cause we have ourselves engaged in similar 
practices in the same country. It is true on 
both sides of the Iron Curtain that he who 
limits your right to read limits also your 
right to be informed, to conclude, and to be 
free. 
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Memorandum From David Lawrence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1953 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
it is most refreshing and encouraging to 
read the memorandum of David Law- 
rence which appeared in Business Out- 
look June 25, 1953, with reference to his 
views concerning the attempt of the Re- 
publican leaders to bypass the Ways and 
Means Committee on legislation. I hope 
that those who are in sympathy with 
maintaining the integrity of our repre- 
sentative system of government will take 
to heart the views of this most able 
writer. 

Under leave to extend heretofore 
granted, I am inserting Mr. Lawrence’s 
memorandum in the RECORD as a part of 
my remarks: 


MEMORANDUM From DAVID LAWRENCE 

The power of the administration ulti- 
mately to force through an extension of the 
excess-profits tax for the balance of this 
year is not to be doubted. But the question 
is what else may be tacked on before the 
legislative process is completed in both 
houses, 

For something more is involved than the 
so-called stubbornness of Chairman REED of 
the House Ways and Means Committee. 
Every Member of the House is up for re- 
nomination or re-election next year, and a 
record vote on tax legislation—especially if 
the vote is to retain existing taxes or increase 
them—is politically to be avoided like a 
plague, 

The phenomenon of a one-man blockade 
of tax legislation desired by a President of 
the man's own party is perhaps difficult to 
understand by the average observer, unless 
the political situation that underlies it is 
fully examined. 

There are, for instance, all sorts of tax 

„changes that Members of the House would 
probably wish to attach as amendments to 
any bill that extends the excess- profits law. 
Some amendments may be kept out by par- 
liamentary devices, but a rollcall vote can be 
forced on any amendments that are actually 
submitted to the House. 

This means that the administration will 
find it is better to work out a compromise 
with the Ways and Means Committee than 
to take a chance on a bill that already has 
earned the opposition of the committee and 
its chairman. That is one of the reasons 
doubtless why the administration has moved 
cautiously thus far. But the date—June 
80—when the excess-profits tax will expire 
unless new legislation is passed is almost 
here, and some kind of decision has to be 
made if uncertainty about tax rates is not 
to becloud the whole fiscal picture. 

It has been said by the administration that 
the June 30 date isn’t important because a 
bill can enact the excess-profits-tax law 
retroactively any time between now and next 
January. Most companies which are on a 
calendar year basis will not have to figure 
out tax obligations until the end of 1953, 
and those on a fiscal year will not have to 
make returns covering the last half of 1953 
until a year from now. 

The pressure of time, therefore, is not as 
heavy as might be assumed from the near- 
ness of the June 30 expiration date. But the 
whole episode carries with it warnings for 
future tax programs of the administration, 
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To bypass the Ways and Means Committee 
would create a dangerous precedent. To ask 
the members of the committee to petition 
for a vote in the committee is a device that 
Speaker Martin has announced that he 
wants to use, but it suggests a clumsiness 
of procedure which does not augur well for 
future legislative proposals where committee 
chairmen are not in favor of what the ad- 
ministration proposes. 

All sorts of compromises could have been 
worked out to avoid the tax dilemma. It is 
beginning to look as if the administration is 
depending too much on the President's own 
personnal appeals to Members of Congress to 
get things done, when what is needed is a 
greater awareness of what makes legislators 
willing to do things for their own adminis- 
tration. 

It's a tough problem, and toe administra- 
tion is in for more legislative trouble unless 
it faces up to the politics of the present 
House. Many of the Republican Members 
come from the Middle West, where aid to 
foreign countries is far from popular, and 
when the suggestion is made that no tax 
reductions can be granted until the budget 
is balanced, there are Republican Members 
who feel that it is the other way around— 
the expenditures which the administration 
is sponsoring should be cut to fit the tax 
taken after reductions on both individual 
income and corporation-excess-profits rates 
have been voted. 

The international situation, moreover, 
shows some signs of an easing of tension. 
Soviet Russia appears to be seeking peace 
because of internal weaknesses. This adds 
momentum to the drive for a reduction in 
expenditures as well as a downward revision 
of tax rates. While the truce in Korea is 
in a snarl, the impression prevails generally 
in Washington that Moscow is in deep 
trouble and that a truce in Korea is a neces- 
sity for the Kremlin. If so, spending by our 
Government will definitely turn downward, 
and adjustments in the whole business sit- 
uation may be looked for in the next 12 
months. 


Unpredictable Wisconsin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 26, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including an interesting article by 
Godfrey Sperling, Jr., which appeared 
in the Christian Science Monitor for 
June 23. Mr. Sperling apparently was 
at the recent Wisconsin convention of 
the Republican Party, and his reactions 
will be of some interest to the House 
membership, I am sure. 

The article follows: 

UNPREDICTABLE WISCONSIN 
(By Godfrey Sperling, Jr.) 

Mapi1son, Wis.—My ancestry is as German- 
American as the next person’s, and the next 
person in this part of the country is very 
likely to be a Schmidt, a Schneider—or per- 
haps a Governor Kohler or a Mayor Zeidler. 

But I have been away for quite a number 
of years. So in a way I must discover my 
own people. 

For instance, I have at times in recent 
years posed as an expert on the rise of Sen- 
ator McCartuy. Oh, yes,” I have said on 
occasions, you can understand MCCARTHY 
and his support when you understand the 
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German-Americans the way I do. They are 
always looking for a hero to lead them out 
of their troubles.” 

This I know now—as I always deep down 
within me have known—is oversimplifica- 
tion bordering on inaccuracy. This is not 
Germany. This is America. And these peo- 
ple are Americans, exceedingly good Ameri- 
cans if patriotism is to be the gage. Most 
of their forefathers came here for a very 
special reason—to get away from German 
militarism, to escape compulsory service 
with that military. 

And no people has made a greater con- 
tribution to the melting pot. Their skilled 
craftsmen help make up the backbone of 
mid-America. No people is prouder of this 
country. No people mixed more quickly. 

Faultless? Far from it. But all races seem 
to have their national characteristics, their 
faults, and their virtues. These fade in the 
melting pot, but to say that racial char- 
acteristics are gone here would be a false 
report on the Midwest scene. 

I attended a cheese supper here the other 
evening given by Senator Melvin J. Olson, 
of South Wayne. (Oh, yes; there are Swedes 
and Poles and other races represented here, 
too.) The senator had invited his colleagues 
in the legislature and the executive branch 
of the government. With office employees 
and the press, there were about 500 there, 

I piled my plate high with limburger 
cheese, ham, beans, and potato salad and 
found a place at one of the long lines of 
tables in the hotel ballroom. One minute 
I was a stranger, the next minute the sen- 
ator on my right was my friend and intro- 
ducing me right and left. I had forgotten 
how folksy, how utterly open these people 
are with their friendliness. 

I loved that evening. Yodelers from a 
nearby Swiss-American town sang songs 
most befitting a cheese supper, And there 
was group singing, real camaraderie. 

Then Senator McCarthy was introduced. 
He came charging in one of the back doors, 
shaking hands on all sides as he moved to 
the platform. No, it wasn’t Joe at all; it was 
the assemblyman from Bear Creek doing a 
takeoff on the Senator in gridiron banquet 
style. 

The unrestrained laughter from everyone 
surprised me. This was McCarthy country 
and there were lots of McCarthy backers here, 
but they still could laugh at someone who 
was kidding Joe. The laughter sounded 
good to my ears. 

“Who are the McCarthy backers in this 
State?” I asked of the senator across the 
table, “or is this the proper place to ask 
such a question?” 

“Ask any question you like,” he said. 
“Out here you will find some supporters no 
matter on what side you are on any issue.” 

Then he told me what Mayor Zeidler, of 
Milwaukee, had told me a few days before. 
McCartuy’s support is mainly from rural 
areas, from people who often are embarrassed 
by his antics but are happy that he is “do- 
ing something about those Communists.” 
Most of these supporters are Lutherans 
whose fathers or grandfathers came from 
what is now East Germany. They are fed 
up with the way the Russians are kicking 
the Germans around there. Fewer in num- 
ber, but just as loyal, are the Roman Catho- 
lic supporters of the Senator. 

Sometimes we forget, perhaps, the great 
strain under which Germans became Amer- 
icans. Two great wars in which close rela- 
tives were fighting on the other side tested 
their patriotism. We forget how much pres- 
sure was put on the German-American dur- 
ing the First World War. We forget that 
the teaching of German in the schools was 
discontinued in many places. But as a peo- 
ple, with only a few exceptions, they re- 
mained loyal to a land where they could 
think for themselves, exercise criticism, de- 
bate issues, 
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This, lest we forget, is not only the land 
of McCartuy. This is the land of liberalism. 
This is where the Progressives and the La 
Follettes found support. This is where a 
Socialist is mayor of Milwaukee. Is Senator 
McCartuy then a manifestation of German- 
American thinking? If he is, he may be a 
nonentity tomorrow. For the German- 
American thinking has one certain quality 
unpredictability. The German-American 
drops his premises and conclusions at the 
drop of a new circumstance. 

Yes; you can count on these people to de- 
bate every issue in their thorough, intelli- 
gent way. You may not agree with their 
answers, as many don’t in foreign affairs. 
But never believe that that is the way all of 
them are thinking. And, remember, tomor- 
row is another day, a new day for new think- 
ing, new debates. Tomorrow—and this is 
the only certain thing you can say about 
these people—there unquestionably will be 
new answers. 


An Old Oracle Sees Trouble 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1953 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to call the attention of our col- 
leagues to a column which appeared in 
newspapers across the country, written 
by Doris Fleeson, It is worthy of the 
attention of the Congress and is as 
follows: 


SEES TROUBLE—MARRINER 
Eccles PREDICTS SOME DEFLATION AHEAD 
Bur Treasury Worries ABOUT INFLATION 


(By Doris Fleeson) 


Congress is uneasy about the Korean truce 
and contemplated slashes in the defense 
budget but leading Democrats are the first 
to admit that the country and therefore 
Congress can be expected to follow the sol- 
dier-President in these areas. 

Where Congress will not wait for him or 
even stand hitched is in the economic field. 
The 32 Senators and 435 Representatives who 
will be up against the guns of the mid-term 
election in another 12 months are already 
worried about declining farm prices. They 
are starting to wonder what the effect on 
employment will be of budget cuts and the 
Korean truce. 

Any real decline will set off a rash of con- 
gressional committee hearings, Among the 
witnesses certain to be called will be Mar- 
riner Eccles, former chairman and member of 
the Federal Reserve System who achieved in 
his 17 years here the stature of a major oracle. 
A Republican and a supporter of Senator 
‘Tart for President, Mr. Eccles for years dom- 
inated New Deal fiscal policy. Although he 
is widely believed to have served as a one- 
man brain trust in economic matters for Mr. 
Tart, who consults few people in such areas, 
Democrats relied upon him. 

After the national conventions last year, 
Mr. Eccles more or less retired to his native 
Utah, base of his big banking interests, but 
he has closely followed the practices of the 
new administration. In substance his view 
of them follows: 

“The credit tightening policies being pur- 
sued by the Treasury and the Federal Re- 
serve are unnecessary to stop further price 
inflation. Their actions are now being taken 
after the event and should have been taken 
long ago. The price inflation has already 
run its course—shortages have disappeared 
and surpluses are taking their place. 


“The immediate danger ahead for our 

economy is no longer further inflation and 
cheapening of the dollar but the reversal— 
some deflation with an increase in the pur- 
chasing power of our money. A buyer’s mar- 
ket is developing in practically every cate- 
gory. 
“Private credit has been growing at a rapid 
pace, particularly in the home mortgage and 
installments credit fields. This form of 
credit has been growing altogether too rap- 
idly and is now a very volatile and un- 
stabilizing force. If it levels off and turns 
downward, the demand for goods will de- 
cline and with it will come some unemploy- 
ment and deflation. 

“The present restrictive monetary credit 
and fiscal policy of the Government is likely 
to hasten this downward trend. For the 
individual now is a good time to save. His 
money is likely to be worth more in the 
future and not less. For the debtor now 
is a good time to reduce his obligations. 

“The Treasury’s recent action in issuing 
a 314 -percent long-term bond, in my opinion, 
was a mistake. It is greatly increasing the 
cost of the public debt without correspond- 
ing benefits. Government financing. under 
present conditions should be done on the 
more flexible short-term basis. 

“Present developments are evidence that 
some reversal in production and employment 
with decreasing prices and credit will be 
the direction of the next movement in the 
business cycle.” 

Mr. Eccles’ counsel reaches here amid a 
spate of soothing predictions from adminis- 
tration economists that a readjustment is in 
prospect but it won't hurt anybody much. 
Also Treasury Secretary Humphrey still 
stands high on the totem pole of public 
opinion here. But if the economic slide 
starts, he must think of how to answer 
Marriner Eccles. 


And Still the Telegrams Keep Coming In 
Opposing the Extension of the Excess- 
Profits Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1953 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, hour by hour the protests are coming 
in from outraged citizens who are being 
betrayed by the party pledged to serve 
them. 

Under leave to extend, I am inserting 
telegrams which were delivered to my 
office between 2 and 3 this afternoon: 

CHTOAGO, ILL., June 25, 1953. 
Hon. DANIEL A, REED: 

Admire your steadfastness in protecting 
America and American business against the 
continuation of the vicious excess-profits 
tax. 


WILLIAM T. CLINE. 
JEFFERSON Crry, Mo., June 26, 1953. 
Representative DANIEL A. REED, 
House Office Building: 

The Missouri State chamber continues to 
believe that Congress should not compro- 
mise with principle by extending the ad- 
mittedly bad excess-profits tax. Any ex- 
tension will mean a loss to all by stifling 
economic growth, 

Joun R. THOMPSON, 
Executive Vice President, Missourt 
Chamber of Commerce, 
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WINNETKA, ILL., June 26, 1953. 
Representative REED, 
House Office Building: 
Don’t resign. We the people need you. 
You are our hope. Keep pitching. 
CHRISTINE B. COLLINS, 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., June 26, 1953. 
Hon. DANIEL REED, 
House Office Building: 
Congratulations on your courageous stand. 
Your many Los Angeles admirers are depend- 
ing on you to hold the fort. 
R. P. BECKHAM, 


Wicuita, Kans. June 26, 1953. 
Representative DANIEL REED, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Stay in the buggy. Dan. Don't let them 
cram this thing over you. If they do, resign; 
and you will probably be the only Republican 
to be reelected. So far they have never kept 
a promise. It's about time someone spoke 
up. I personally glory in your response even 
though I was a great supporter of Eisenhower, 
but I believe they are at the end of the row, 
and you do have a great moral support from 
his supporters. So don’t let them bluff you. 
Do all you can. If you can block this you 
will be a hero to millions of Eisenhower's 
admirers and supporters. 

Howarp BRUNSON, 


Nxwrox, Iowa, June 26, 1953, 
Chairman DANIEL REED, 
House of Representatives: 

We give our utmost moral support in your 
terrific battle to keep the excess-profits tax 
from being extended. We realize that you 
are fighting virtually alone against enor- 
mous pressures. However, we believe the 
principle for which you are fighting is right. 

FRANK BRECKENRIDGE, 
President and General Manager, 
Automatic Washer Co. 


San Franscisco, CALIr., June 26, 1953. 
Hon. DANIEL REED, 
House Office Building: 

Your almost single-handed battle against 
excess-profits-tax extension is inspiring to 
those ef us who know you are right. Win or 
lose, we want you to know that in spirit we 
stand with you and deeply appreciate the 
effort you are making to correct an admit- 
tedly discriminatory and un-American tax 
levy. 

H. R. Basrorp CO., 
W. H. Mixrxn. 


— 


Davenport, Iowa, June 26, 1953. 
Hon. DANIEL A. REED, 
House Office Building: 
Don't resign. There are already too few 
statesmen left. 
M. A. Forp MANUFACTURING, 
F. M. Morency. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., June 26, 1953. 
Congressman DANIEL A. REED, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Your fight for American way and tradi- 
tions wonderful. Your loss will mean de- 
feat our Republican Party. Hope floor sup- 
ports you. 

Regards, 
FRANK F. HARGEAR, 


KELLOGG, Iowa, June 26, 1953. 
Chairman DANIEL REED, 
House of Representatives: 

Let us express our appreciation for your 
untiring effort in endeavoring to keep the 
excess-profits tax from being extended. 

ONE MINUTE WASHER Co., 
A. C. HoLMDAHL, 
President. 
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PauL Sirus, N. T., June 26, 1953. 
DANIEL A. REED, 
House Office Building: 

Greatly shocked you consider resigning 
from Congress. Please don't quit. The peo- 
ple are with you and appreciate your fight for 
their interests. 

Joun B. TREVOR. 


— 


CHICAGO, ILL., June 26, 1953. 
Representative DANIEL A. REED, 
House Ways and Means Committee: 

The amendment to excess-profits-tax ex- 
tension bill should instead of exempting 
firms with earnings up to $100,000 exempt 
the first $100,000 earnings of all firms and 
give all of us a fair break. Congratulations 
on your brilliant fight even if unsuccessful. 

Regards, 


FRANK FRISK. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., June 26, 1953. 
Congressman DANIEL J. REED: 

Don't resign. Democrats, as well as Re- 
publicans, are depending on you for harmony, 
peace, and good will. 

ESTHER L. CORLETT. 


— 


PALM BEACH, FLA., June 26, 1953. 
Representative Dan REED, 
House Office Building: 

Who would have thought it? So Huey 
Long's ghost rides in the White House under 
cover of a crypto-Republican's smokescreen. 
Martin and Hatteck must feel real proud 
of themselves this day. Copy this wire to 
aforesaid gentlemen. 

CARTER B. CARNEGIE, ' 


WATERBURY, CONN., June 26, 1953. 
Hon. DANIEL A. RÉED, j 
House Office Building: 

Greatly regret Rules Committee setback 
on excess-profits tax extension. Saldak bill 
to increase exemption will only further com- 
pound inequities of tax. For example, to 
inequities we now suffer will be added com- 
plete exemption from excess-profits tax of 
several smaller competitors. Urge you con- 
tinue the fight for expiration on June 30. 

Mac baum, INC., 
J. DOUGLAS LUNAN, 
Treasurer. 
WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, W. VA., 
June 26, 1953. 
Hon. DANIEL A. REED, Member of Congress, 
House Office Building: 

Under no circumstances should you resign 
as chairman of Ways and Means Committee. 
Ultimately you will be vindicated for taking 
@ courageous stand in support of your prin- 
ciples. You are doing a great job. 

Sincerely, 
ROLLA D. CAMPBELL, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 26, 1953. 
Hon. DANIEL REED, 
House Office Building: 

In behalf of small business of this Nation, 
and I believe we have the right to speak 
officially for them. We commend your stand 
when you said yesterday in the Rules Com- 
mittee: “I am fighting to preserve our sys- 
tem of Government. If I have to stand the 
gaff to prevent my committee members from 
voting on something they despise and hate, 
I'll stand my ground and that's nothing 
more than I told the President of the United 
States.“ You and your committee are mak- 
ing a valiant fight for the best interests of 
the American economy, and it’s our hope 
that the Congress will give to you deserved 
support to the extreme. You are privileged 
to quote this message. ; 

Congratulations, 
GEORGE J. BURGER, 
Vice President, National Feđeration 
of Independent Business. 


Kansas Crty, Mo., June 25, 1953. 
DANWEL REED, 
Chairman, House Ways and 
Means Committee, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Sincerely hope your tremendous battle 
against heavy odds will not injure your 
health for we need men like you to fight 
against wrong. 
Joe ENRIGHT. 


Gary, IND., June 26, 1953. 
Representative REED, 
House Office Building: 
We appreciate your fight on excess-profits 
Gary WHOLESALE GROCERY, 
H. S. Davies, President. 


ARDMORE, Pa., June 26, 1953. 
Hon. DANIEL REED, 
United States House of Representatives: 
Appreciate your courageous fight against 
unjust tax and needless expenditures. 
WILLIAM E. UMSTATTD, 
President, the Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


New York, N. Y., June 26, 1953. 
Hon. DANIEL A. REED, 
House of Representatives: 

I read with alarm your threat to retire 
from your present job. Dan it would be the 
greatest blow to your constituency and the 
Republican Party that I can imagine. All 
my clients and acquaintances are with you 
in this fight and are saying a prayer that 
God will give you strength to carry on. Con- 
gratulations on your fight, and for the good 
of your country please stay with it. 

2 Jonn G. LERCH. 
CHICAGO, ILL., June 26, 1953. 
Representative REED of New York, 
Chairman, Ways and Means Committee, 
House of Representatives: 

Maintain your stand. Do not release ex- 
cess-profits bill, Congratulations, 

WYLIE G. AKENSON, 
Citizen and Republican. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., June 26, 1953. 
Hon. DANIEL A. REED, 
House of Representatives, United States 
Congress, Washington, D. C.: 
They may have overridden you, but you 
were right and have the respect and support 
of millions of Americans, 


Sears, ROEBUCK, 
R. E. Woop, 
CHICAGO. 


— 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C., June 26, 1953. 
Hon. DANIEL REED, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Your courageous stand opposing extension 
of excess-profits tax is greatly appreciated by 
small-business men throughout the entire 
country. I would like to congratulate you 
and thank you personally for the position 
you have taken in this matter. 

SUPERIOR MANUFACTURING Co., 
D. F. Peterson, President. 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILL., June 26, 1953. 
The Honorable DANIEL A. REED, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Am shocked at House maneuver on excess- 
profits tax. Shades of the New Deal. Relief 
of 25,000 to 100,000 is meaningless. Trust 
you will block extension. This tax proved 
totally unfair and un-American beyond 
question, 

GRIGSBY ALLISON Co., INC., 
R. J. GRIGSBY, 
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Big Battle for Textile Market 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from the June 1953 
issue of the National Wool Grower: 


Bic BATTLE FOR TEXTILE MARKET 


Battle of the fibers” has been going on 80 
long that perhaps the phrase no longer ap- 
plies; maybe it is developing into one of 
those continuing cold wars with new entries 
into the struggle from time to time. This 
report of the battle today, as it is being 
shaped up by advertising and public rela- 
tions, was the cover story in Tide of Febru- 
ary 14, 1953. Tide is the outstanding news 
magazine of advertising and sales in the 
United States. Written by a Tide staff mem- 
ber who covers chemical and synthetic-fiber 
industries, the article is slanted toward syn- 
thetic fibers but it does show that the wool 
bureau is keeping a good supply of “ammo” 
going to all lines of defense. 

Although at least half the participants 
vigorously deny they are at war, the United 
States textile industry is currently engaged 
in one of the great struggles of business his- 
tory. It has barely reached the advertising- 
public relations stage, but it is there, in all 
probability, that it will be waged with in- 
creasing tempo in the coming months. Huge 
sums are going into it and the stakes are 
enormous; chief of them is the domination 
of the vast United States consumer, business, 
and industrial markets. 

On the one side are the big synthetics 
manufacturers like du Pont, American Vis- 
cose, and American Enka. On the other are 
the trade associations, like the Wool Bu- 
reau, supported by both British and Ameri- 
can wool interests, and the Cotton Council. 
In between—and interested only in making 
something the customers will buy—are scores 
of fabric (not fiber) manufacturers, hun- 
dreds of clothing manufacturers, and thou- 
sands of retail merchants, 

As the battle lines are drawn, one fact be- 
comes abundantly clear. Wool undoubtedly 
will have the toughest fight of all, because 
it is wool’s markets that the synthetics are 
invading most. The 100-percent wool fab- 
ric seems doomed, simply because the textile 
industry has turned so enthusiastically to 
blends, mixing fibers together to get the 
best qualities of each and the poor qualities 
of none. Thus, Deering-Milliken’s Lorette 
(55 percent wool, 45 percent orlon) has 
wool’s soft touch and neat drape but it also 
holds a permanent crease and can go into 
the washing machine. Similarly, Bach- 
mann-Uxbridge mixes 15 percent nylon with 
85 percent wool to come up with a longer- 
wearing suiting material. Such examples 
daily mount higher. 


ONE-HUNDRED PERCENT OR NOTHING 


Dyed-in-the-woolman Eugene Ackerman, 
head of the Wool Bureau, argues mightily 
that “wool, as always, will remain a man’s 
premier fiber.” Accordingly, his bureau dog- 
gedly plumps for 100-percent wool and tends 
to write off the blends. This pleases his 
constituent wool growers as well as his 
manufacturer-members who have built their 
reputations on the all-wool label. Other 
of his members, however, call his stand 
shortsighted and old-fashioned. 

Thus, while the Wool Bureau may be di- 
vided behind the scenes, outwardly it pre- 
sents a strongly united front. Speaking at 
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the National Wool Growers Association in 
Chicago last December, International Wool 
Secretariat Chairman Ewen M. Waterman 
pulled no punches. He said: 

“Our tactic is not to attack other fibers 
but it is wrong to say that there is no 
battle of the fibers.’ Our markets are un- 
der strong attack by powerful industrial 
forces. It is true that wool may not be 
driven from its present preeminent position, 
but no industry can mark time when it is 
under attack. Neither is it sufficient to 
merely hold the fort. The battle, therefore, 
is not so much a battle against other fibers 
as it is to hold and increase wool's market.” 

The business of holding its market posi- 
tion is indeed a grim one. Since Eli Whit- 
ney's cotton gin knocked wool from its 
dominant position (78 percent of the world's 
textile consumption at the close of the 18th 
century), it has consistently lost ground. 
Further losses resulted with the advent of 
rayon 30 years back. Indeed, the United 
States per capita consumption of wool hit a 
postwar low in 1951, when the fiber garnered 
only 7.1 percent of the total United States 
textile consumption. Contrast this with 71 
percent for cotton, 18.5 percent for rayon and 
acetate, 3.1 percent for other manmade fibers 
and the scope of the problem comes into 
clearer focus. 

With the new fibers (Dacron, Orlon, Acri- 
lan, Dynel, Vicara, etc.) barely out of the test 
tube into commercial production, they still 
chalked up an impressive record. Of the 
1.8 billion pounds spun by all manmade 
fibers last year, the miracle newcomers sup- 
plied 319 million. By July of this year, the 
figure is expected to surge to 385 million and 
that does not take into account production 
from the various synthetic-fiber plants cur- 
rently abuilding in the South. An annual 
production of 500 million is practically 
around the corner. 


ACCENTING THE POSITIVE 

A vastly troubled wool world eyes these 
racing synthetic figures with growing trepi- 
dation. Its various voices shout the 100 per- 
cent wool theme louder than ever, mean- 
while taking subtle and not-so-subtle side- 
swipes at the synthetics. By any measure- 
ment, though, some of the tactics rate high 
praise as skilful promotion and merchandis- 
ing. Through the wool bureau's department 
of science and technology, it encourages and 
inspires more intensive wool research to 
improve the product, then broadcasts the 
findings via booklets and scientific reports. 
The bureau 4 years ago helped set up and, 
together with other organizations, now main- 
tains the Textile Research Institute at 
Princeton, N. J. Working with schools, teach- 
ers, and consumer groups, the Bureau con- 
ducts an admirably constructive and com- 
prehensive education campaign. Its hard- 
working department of statistics and eco- 
nomics has earned it an enviable reputation 
as the clearing house for reliable wool data 
which Government, industry and media 
gratefully. use. 

Important and effective as these activities 
are, the bureau's trade relations department 
nets it the greatest applause. An aggressive 
idea-factory, the department seasonally 
churns out imaginative promotions for the 
men's, women's, and children’s wear fields, 
Leading retail stores throughout the United 
States gladly hop on the wool bandwagon 
because the smart, well-planned promotions 
spare them money and effort. The campaign 
kits, complete with posters, display themes, 
and advertising suggestions, make it easy for 
them to push wool. 

In the women's wear field, a typical pro- 
motion last year was the “Wool in California 
Colors.” Twelve woolen mills cooperated 
with the bureau to get this ambitious show 
on the road. Featuring 78 exclusive colors, 
the promotion opened with a bang in Los 
Angeles where tony fashion shows attracted 


500 store buyers from all over, an out-sized 
press attendance and national consumer in- 
terest. More than 250 United States retail 
stores plugged the colorful theme; 25,000 
special hang-tags on garments pointed it up; 
and an estimated audience of 30 million in 
3,500 motion-picture theaters got an eyeful 
through newsreel fashion sequences. Wide 
editorial coverage and plenty of ads pushed 
wool and the promotion into the fashion 
limelight. 
INDUSTRY COUNCILS 


To aid the ailing men's wear field, the 
bureau in 1951 organized the Men's Wear 
Inter-Industry Council. The possibilities of 
far-reaching influence of this council’s ac- 
tivities are obvious, considering the powerful 
membership it boasts. In the retail group 
alone it counts giants like the NRDGA, the 
National Association of Retail Clothiers and 
Furnishers and the National Association of 
Men's Apparel Clubs. Equally important 
manufacturer associations, like the Men's 
Tie Foundation, Hat Research Foundation, 
Clothing Manufacturers Association of the 
United States, sit on the council. 

The council's vigorous performance during 
its first year of existence is the merest clue 
to its future potential. For the first time in 
men’s wear history all segments of the in- 
dustry, from producers to retailers, joined 
forces to promote a common theme based on 
“Right clothes at the right time,” “Dress up 
America,” and “Dress for success.“ In addi- 
tion to the usual raft of publicity and pro- 
motion devices, the council and the bureau 
successfully inspired men’s wear newspaper 
supplements, another innovation for the in- 
dustry. Further, over 500 newspapers have 
agreed to participate in the advertising ma- 
trix service prepared and distributed by 
the two. 

Tickled pink with the success of the men’s 
wear interindustry setup, the bureau has de- 
cided to use it as a pattern for other indus- 
tries. The blanket manufacturers and knit- 
wear producers are practically in the fold 
and the handknitting groups and children’s 
garment makers are just outside the gate. 
Indeed, wherever the bureau organizes a co- 
operative venture it brings along a big flock 
of sheep. 

The bureau bolsters its promotion, edu- 
cation, and research efforts with an ava- 
lanche of publicity releases and special proj- 
ects. Ackerman himself, as chief spokesman 
and supersalesman for the wool people, seems 
tireless and ubiquitous. He sits on innu- 
merable committees and appears at all kinds 
of conventions. A dedicated man, he speaks 
dramatically and sometimes flamboyantly 
about his favorite subject. 

He goes to great lengths to underscore his 
firm contention that for wool there is no 
battle of the fibers. If there is a battle, he 
says, it is among the synthetics “first be- 
tween the new fibers, each one of which is 
competing with the other for the same tex- 
tile markets; and second, with the world of 
rayon which has.long competed for markets 
established by wool, cotton, linen, and silk.” 

With complete candor Ackerman asserts: 
“The Wool Bureau, contrary to what anybody 
may say, has never attacked the synthetic 
fibers per se. It has attacked the excessive 
claims made in advertising which at times 
become ridiculous regarding the so-called 
miraculous properties of the new fibers. Its 
attacks have been made only when these 
claims occur in comparative advertising 
which by implication or direct statement 
endeavor to diminish the values of wool.” 


FANNING THE (SWEATER) FLAMES 

On some occasions, though, the Bureau 
seems to outdo itself in its watchdog ac- 
tivity. For example, last year when the in- 
flammable brushed rayon sweaters made the 
headlines, the Bureau publicly offered a 
handsome reward for the arrest and con- 
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viction of anyone selling a rayon product 
as being made of wool. Hundreds of news- 
papers carried this juicy bit. The Bureau 
also ran ads in the trade press to excoriate 
certain synthetic fibers. It quoted a speech 
before the New York Academy of Medicine 
by Leonard Colebrook, F. R. S., F. R. C. S., 
formerly director, Medical Research Council, 
Burns Unit of Birmingham, England, as 
follows: 

“The menace of flammable clothing ma- 
terials is seldom mentioned in American 
burns literature but it lies at the heart of 
the burns problem * * * Two- or three-sec- 
ond contact is sufficient to ignite the mate- 
rial (flammable clothing) and the flame 
travels in a few more seconds over a large 
part of the garment. This could not hap- 
pen with a less flammable fabric such as 
wool or silk.” 

Copy then extolled wool's virtues, con- 
cluded “there is no substitute for wool for 
safety of the public against fire hazards.” 

Not missing any bets, the Bureau then 
got out a broadside, “This couldn't hap- 
pen to wool,” and a brochure, “The menace 
of flammable clothing,” sent them to 50,000 
merchants, educators, and key thought lead- 
ers. Ackerman personally fed the fire when 
he participated in a television forum on 
textile flammability. In the midst of re- 
searcher Charles Dorn’s explanation of how 
his company, the J. C. Penney Co., cooperated 
with the rayon people to devise better flam- 
mability tests, Ackerman unexpectedly and 
dramatically thrust a blowup of a flaming 
sweater before the cameras. He referred to 
rayon as “a fiber a few steps away from 
gunpowder.” 


UNBIASED, SURVEY? 


Less dramatic but just as potent a swipe 
at anything less than all wool” was a re- 
cent survey conducted by the wool bureau 
among 1,100 men's clothing retailers. Ex- 
plaining the reason for this venture, the 
bureau said: “Conflicting reports in the press 
on fabric trends in men’s regular-weight 
suits convinced the wool bureau of the need 
for a reliable basis for evaluating this mar- 
ket.” From the 218 completed question- 
naires the bureau culled these significant 
facts: Sixty-two percent of all retailers say 
blends are not as good a value as all-wool 
suits; a third of the respondents reported 
unfavorable consumer reaction to blends be- 
cause they “clean badly, wear badly, and do 
not feel pleasant.” 

In the release publicizing this bit of re- 
search, the bureau concluded, “despite wide 
publicity for the new fibers, the survey 
showed that combined stocks of blended and 
all-synthetic suits represent less than 5 per- 
cent of the retailer’s total inventory of regu- 
lar-weight suits—with 95.9 percent of this 
stock still in all-wool suits.” What the bu- 
reau did not point out was that so far the 
production of blended or all-synthetic suits 
has been exceedingly small, anyway. 

Ackerman also has lashed out at what 
he terms “word theft” by the synthetic-fiber 
merchants (using terms like tweeds, flan- 
nels, and cheviots to describe blends). And 
one of his associates, the American Wool 
Council’s president, J. B. Wilson, last Sep- 
tember asked the Federal Trade Commission 
to look into advertising claims that Dacron 
and other “self-termed miracle fibers out- 
wear and outperform wool.” “The ultimate 
purpose of these and similar advertise- 
ments,” Wilson claimed, “is apparently to 
diminish the confidence of the public in 
the known and accepted properties of wool 
in order to supplant wool with synthetic- 
fiber replacements.” 

In his charges Wilson repeated the thread- 
worn claim that the wool people were “not 
endeavoring to attack in any way the actual 
qualities of any other fibers.” Same time, 
though, he charged that Dacron suits “pill or 
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slough off,” are highly static, and melt when 
a spark hits them. 

What the FTC intends to do about Wil- 
son’s complaint is still uncertain. When 
the charges were filed, just before the Presi- 
dential election, a Government spokesman 
was quoted as saying that such an investi- 
gation would take considerable time and 
“there was a basic question of the availa- 
bility of funds to handle such a large 
project.” 

Reactions to this latest wool maneuver 
have been varied. The synthetics producers 
quickly point out that their skirts are spot- 
less, that if there has been questionable ad- 
vertising it has been by fabric weavers and 
retailers. The National Federation of Tex- 
tiles (a combine of man-made fiber and blend 
weavers) in its news bulletin to members 
simply commented that the move was just 
another instance of the wool growers’ at- 
tempts to use the services of various Gov- 
ernment agencies to disparage the value of 
the new fabrics. 


WH. RH TO NOW? 


Actually, the battle for markets is only 
in its initial stages. However, once the 
newer man-made fibers are in long supply, 
the fight will be intense and long. Antici- 
pating this, DuPont this year will spend 
several million dollars in its biggest ad pro- 
gram to date to promote all five of its syn- 
thetics. More than 130 pages in consumer 
publications and 374 pages of business-paper 
advertising will plug each particular fiber 
and its specific uses. The accent will always 
be on the fiber with no mention of fabrics. 

The acetate spinners aren’t treading water 
either. The big-time producers currently 
are talking at fat-budget promotion (the first 
in the acetate industry) to sell this older 
synthetic, And the wool bureau itself, which 
has advertised to the consumer only sporadi- 
cally, also contemplates a big and consistent 
push. Its immediate goal is for a $500,000 
advertising kitty either to continue the war- 
less war or to embrace—the better to con- 
trol, perhaps—the synthetic “invader” to 
the field. 


The Baltic Resolution 
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HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1953 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I include herewith four more 
letters which I have received in support 
of House Resolution 231, which provides 
for the creation of a special select com- 
mittee to investigate the Communist 
seizure of the Baltic nations—Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia: 


LATVIAN ASSOCIATION 
OF COLORADO SPRINGS, 
Colorađo Springs, Colo., May 26, 1953. 
Representative CHARLES J. KERSTEN, 
Fifth District, Wisconsin, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
HONORABLE Sm: We, the Latvian Associa- 
tion of Colorado Springs, Colo., are deeply 
moved by your resolution (H. Res. 231), and 
we sincerely hope that your good intentions 
will be successful. 
Respectfully, 
ADOLFs EGLITIS, 
Chairman of the Latvian Association 
of Colorado Springs. 


PATERSON, N. J., June 12, 1953. 
Hon. CHARLES J. KERSTEN, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mn. KERSTEN: I am a displaced person 
who has found the second home for myself 
and my family in this hospitable country 
and who is enjoying full freedom and se- 
curity. 

I was the whole year (June 1950 to June 
1951) under the Russians in Lithuania and 
know what that genocide is like from my 
own experience, because I, myself, was on 
the list to be deported to Siberia. 

Therefore, I am very much obliged to you 
for your resolution concerning the Baltic 
states submitted to the House of Representa- 
tives on May 7, 1953. 

Very truly yours, 
ANTANAS MASLIONIS. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. June 21, 1953. 

Dran Sm: May I express my heartiest 
gratefulness for submitting a resolution 
(H. R. 231) in the House of Representatives 
asking to create a special committee to con- 
duct an investigation about all the methods, 
tricks, and pressure used by Soviet Union 
in the three Baltic States (Lithuania, Latvia, 
Estonia) before, during, and after the so- 
called elections held in 1940 to get the 
incorporation of those countries into the 
Soviet Union. 

My sincerest hope is, that there are many 
members in the House of Representatives 
who fully understand that Soviet Union then 
used—and always uses—only ruthless and 
crude power to enslave scores of nations— 
millions of people—and that all those mem- 
bers will support this important resolution. 

Respectfully and gratefully, 
Nora VALTERE, 


Los ANGELES, CaLIF., June 13, 1953. 
Mr. CHARLES J. KERSTEN, 
Fifth District, Wisconsin, 
House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Kersten: We, former citizens of 
the Baltic States, Estonia, Latvia, and Lithu- 
ania, now residing in southern California, 
have been deeply gratified by your interest 
in the fate of these countries as expressed 
in your resolution, House Resolution 231. 
May we be permitted to express our deep- 
est appreciation for your noble endeavor to 
make the free world conscious of the in- 
human methods by which the Soviet Union 
has subjugated nations and states. We be- 


leve wholeheartedly that with the adoption 


of your resolution hope and faith in the 
final triumph of truth and justice will be 
strengthened and reaffirmed. 
Sincerely yours, 
HELMUTS J. BRAUKIS, 
Chairman of Latvian Association of 
Southern California. 
CHARLES LUKSIS, 
President of the Lithuanian Council 
of Los Angeles. 
BERNARD W. NURMSEN, 
President of the Estonian Society 
of Los Angeles, 


RESOLUTION ACCEPTED BY THE ASSEMBLY HELD 
IN PATRIOTIC HALL or Los ANGELES ON 
JUNE 13, 1953, IN COMMEMORATION OF THE 
VICTIMS OF THE First Mass DEPORTATION 
COMMITTED BY THE COMMUNISTS IN THE 
BALTIC STATES ON THE NIGHT FROM JUNE 
13 To June 14, 1953 


We, the attendants of the memorial act 
held in Patriotic Hall of Los Angeles, Calif., 
on June 13, 1953, in commemoration of the 
victims of the first mass deportation com- 
mitted by the Communists in the Baltic 
States on the night from June 13 to June 
14, 1941, after hearing the report made by 
Prof. Dr. Timothy Fetler and the reading of 
the resolution (H. Res. 231) submitted to the 
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first session of the 83d Congress by the Rep- 
resentative from Wisconsin [Mr. CHARLES J. 
KERSTEN] on May 7, 1953, unanimously de- 
cide to express our appreciation to the 
author of this resolution, Mr. KERSTEN, and 
request the House Committee on Rules and 
the Representatives of California to support 
the resolution mentioned and do everything 
possible to have it accepted and passed in 
the House of Representatives. 

By investigating what has happened and 
still is going on in the Baltic States we will 
realize more fully the terrible destiny that 
may await nations yet free, including the 
United States of America, unless the mon- 
ster of communism is destroyed. Caveat 
consules. 

HELMUTS BRAUKIS, 
The Chairman of the Latvian Asso- 
ciation of Southern California, 
CHARLES LUKSIS, 
President of the Lithuanian Council 
of Los Angeles. 
BERNARD W. NURMSEN, 
President of the Estonian Society 
of Los Angeles. 


Behind the Story That Others Pay 
for Cheap TVA Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 26, 1953 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Courier-Journal of June 24, 
1953: 


BEHIND THE STORY THAT OTHERS PAY FOR 
CHEAP TVA POWER 


It is disturbing to hear the President lend 
his prestige to the myth that “the taxpayers 
of New Hampshire are paying for Tennessee's 
cheap power.” 

The Government has appropriated approx- 
imately $1,600 million to the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority over the past 20 years for four 
basic programs: Power production and dis- 
tribution, improvement of navigation, flood 
control, and resource-development (this last 
program was excluded from this year's 
budget by the House.) Appropriations for 
navigation, flood control and resource-devel- 
opment are made as direct grants, as they 
are to all other areas. All appropriations 
charged to the production of power, however, 
are repayable to the Government. 

The percentage of appropriated funds 
charged to each of these activities is regu- 
lated by law. All money spent on steam 
plants, lines or other generating and trans- 
mission facilities is charged to power. The 
cost of multipurpose dams is divided among 
power, navigation and flood control. Orig- 
inally, 64 percent of the cost of these dams 
was charged to flood control and navigation, 
Now 54 percent is charged to these activities 
and 46 percent is charged to power. 

Under the TVA Acts of 1933 and 1938, 
every cent spent by TVA for power facilities 
must be repaid within 40 years of the loan 
date. In addition, a fixed percentage of all 
revenues from power sales, except those made 
to Federal agencies (such as the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission and Air Force) must revert 
to the Treasury. So far, TVA is ahead of 
its repayment schedules, and last year re- 
turned funds amounting to repayment of 
loans with 4.7 percent interest. Further- 
more, when TVA has repaid the Government 
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for all power facilities—and with interest— 


the Government will still own these facili-. 


ties, whose revenues the Government may 
regulate or use as it sees fit. 

Therefore, taxpayers in New Hampshire 
and Massachusetts are not paying for the 
power used in the Tennessee Valley. The 
customers are paying for it. The people of 
Ohio and Utah, while their taxes do help 
pay for flood control and navigational im- 
provement in the Tennessee Valley (just as 
Tennessee taxpayers help finance the St. 
Lawrence seaway, dredging on the Missis- 
sippi or harbors on the Great Lakes) ac- 
tually profit from Government loans to TVA 
for power, just as stockholders in a bank 
profit from loans repaid with interest. 

The Government and the taxpayers receive 
other dollar benefits from TVA power, too. 
For example, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion originally planned to divide its power 
purchases for the Paducah atomic-enery 
plant between TVA and a privately owned 
plant at nearby Joppa, III. But when the 
power needs of the atomic-energy plant were 
increased the AEC decided to buy all of the 
additional power from the TVA Shawnee 
plant, since by doing so it could save the 
Government $2 million a year in power costs. 

And the Paducah plant is but one of the 
many Federal installations within the val- 
ley that annually save millions through use 
of TVA power. Comparable savings are ef- 
fected at Oak Ridge, Tullahoma, and the 
numerous defense plants, governmental and 
privately owned. 

In justice to the people of the 7-State 
TVA region, the President should substan- 
tiate or withdraw his charge that TVA will 
not need the generating capacity sought in 
TVA'’s budget requests. The charge that 
TVA engineers consistently and intention- 
ally overestimate their future power needs 
is a favorite of the power lobby, and was 
echoed during recent House hearings by Rep- 
resentatives COTTON, PHILLIPS, Jonas, and 
Tuomas. The facts do not support them. 

Estimating future power demand is a tricky 
business. This year the United States used 
more electrical power than Westinghouse, in 
1947, estimated that the Nation would need 
by 1957. When the original TVA dams were 
being discussed in Congress, a distinguished 
group of private utility experts produced 
charts, graphs, and volumes of figures to 
prove that the power would never find cus- 
tomers. Since then the power output of 
TVA has increased twentyfold, and yet the 
power supply consistently lags behind the 
fast-growing demand. 

By comparison, TVA engineers have done 
well in their estimates. Figures compiled by 
the Defense Electric Production Administra- 
tion show that during the past 6 years TVA 
engineers have underestimated their future 
needs twice, overéstimated them three times, 
and hit the target once. At no time have 
they been seriously wrong. 

At any rate, private utility officials directly 
interested in TVA's power situation do not 
seem to think TVA engineers have overesti- 
mated their future needs. TVA had hoped 
to begin this year generating units which 
‘would produce 810,000 kilowatts of additional 
power by the fall of 1956. The House, by 
vetoing the Fulton steam plant, cut 450,000 
Kilowatts from this schedule, thus creating 
an almost certain shortage of power within 
3 years. Mississippi Light & Power Co. Vice 
President R. Baxter Wilson has offered to 
supply power to TVA to offset this shortage, 
“under proper contract,” and has promised 
to make as much as 200,000 kilowatts avail- 
able within a year. However, when asked if 
he thought 200,000 or even 400,000 kilowatts 
would meet TVA’s needs, Mr. Wilson said 
that, in his opinion, such amounts “won’t 
be a drop in the bucket to what they’re 
going to need.” 

Neither is it easy to Justify the President's 
remark that if programs similar to TVA are 


developed elsewhere, he .will insist that the 
people be given a greater voice in control. 
The fact is that the people of the Tennessee 
Valley take an active part in the operation 
of TVA. The policy, of course, is controlled 
by Congress, just as are policies of local 
municipal power boards that buy power from 
TVA. But as the Chattanooga Times pointed 
out in its recent comment on the President's 
statement: 

“The people of the valley have lived with 
TVA for 20 years now, and if there is any 
serlous complaint over a lack of control of 
TVA affairs we haven't heard of it. The 
truth is, of course, that TVA has worked 
with and for the people of the valley in the 
common objective of a sound, all-around 
development of the region’s resources.“ 

The President's attitude, we fear, reflects 
too closely the tendency of Congress to con- 
demn TVA without proper facts. If Con- 
gress and the President are not willing to 
continue the function of TVA at a level of 
operation that will assure fair treatment 
and full opportunity to the people of the 
Tennessee Valley, then the time has come 
to consider whether TVA should be continued 
at all, or whether some other method of 
furnishing power to the valley should be 
found. But this reevaluation should be con- 
ducted on the basis of facts, no fallacies, 


Sound Money or Depression 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1953 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I incluude in the 
Appendix of the Recor» a speech entitled 
“Sound Money,” by Merrill E. Shoup, 
president, Holly Sugar Corp., Colorado 
Springs, Colo., before the Los Angeles 
Rotary Club on June 5, 1953. It is inter- 
esting to note that Mr. Shoup has had a 
diversified career ranging from eco- 
nomics, banking, and law to the presi- 
dencies of mining, oil, and sugar com- 
panies, and has evidently given great 
study and thought to the gold standard, 
advocating its adoption at the present 
rate of $35 per ounce as a measure for 
balancing the budget and establishing 
a sound economy. 

The speech is as follows: 

Sounp MONEY 
GROWTH OF CALIFORNIA AND THE UNITED STATES 

California’s tremendous growth, both in 
your great southland, and all the rest of the 
State, is the wonder of the world, and ap- 
parently there seems no end to the popula- 
tion increase and prosperity ahead. Your 
growth parallels the advancement America 
has made particularly the last 25 years in 
every line of endeavor. Today we enjoy, at 
least on the surface, the greatest prosperity 
in all our history. America has completely 
confused capitalists, Communists, and So- 
cialists of textbook definition. American 
businessmen and industry under free enter- 
prise have given our people more of the good 
things of life than even the pholosophies of 
socialism and communism have ever prom- 
ised. American businessmen, through ad- 
vertising and sales, have literally obliterated 
the distinction between class and social 


groups in this country, Nowhere else in the 


world except in America do rich men and 
poor men shave with the same kind of razor, 
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drink the same brand of orange juice at 
breakfast and ride to work in comparable au- 
tomobiles. Nowhere else in the world does 
everyone look at the same programs over the 
same mass-produced television sets and en- 
joy the same kinds of foods from the same 
model refrigerators. With sound money, 
American businessmen can continue to fur- 
nish our Nation and the world radios, tele- 
vision sets, automobiles, electrical ma- 
chinery, and all the other good things of 
tife and, in return, import tin, tungsten, 
chromite, bananas, musk, bauxite, and all 
the other raw materials and commodities 
which we need. 


HOW CAN WE PRESERVE THIS PROSPERITY? 


How can we retain these gains and make 
further progress? First, and foremost, Amer- 
ica must return to sound currency at the 
earliest possible moment. History repeats 
itself, and that of our Nation is no exception. 
History records five distinct steps in the long 
economic cycle which every nation in the 
world some time has gone through. All have 
not survived. First, currency debasement; 
second, issuance of lrredeemable paper or flat 
currency, followed by great credit expansion, 
government and consumer, which leads to 
higher prices, higher costs, spiralling infia- 
tion and a steady decline in the purchasing 
power of money; third, when these infla- 
tionary forces become too great to be con- 
trolled, a collapse of the economic structure 
built upon inflated prosperity; fourth, depres- 
sion; and fifth, the return to sound currency 
and a drastic economic shakeout with all 
its attendant misery and suffering before re- 
sumption of the unhappy cycle. Our Nation 
has now passed through the first two steps: 
Currency debasement and the issuance of 
irredeemabie paper currency with the great- 
est credit expansion of all times and high 
prices, high costs, spiralling inflation and a 
50 cent dollar. We stand on the threshold 
of the third step, collapse of our economic 
structure, which, unless stern measures are 
soon taken to ward it off, will be followed by 
depression. We have in our power the means 
to avoid it if only we will use our intelli- 
gence and our resources. 

DEBASEMENT OF OUR CURRENCY 

In modern times currency debasement 
means that our citizens, voluntarily or in- 
voluntarily, give their geld to the Govern- 
ment in exchange for paper money and a lot 
of promises. This happened to us. Some 
may ask how and when was our currency 
debased. The whole story is now a matter 
of history, and I will attempt to spell it out 
step by step. Despite the fact that the Demo- 
cratic 1932 party platform contained a com- 
mitment referred to repeatedly in speeches 
by its presidential candidate, as for example 
when he spoke at Brooklyn November 4, 
1932, stating: “We advocate a sound currency 
to be preserved at all hazards. That, I take it, 
is plain English,” this promise was promptly 
repudiated after he became President, as 
set out in the record by Government docu- 
ments: 

1. On March 6, 1933, the President pro- 
claimed the banking holiday and authorized 
gold to be used during that period only under 
license. The Treasurer of the United States 
was prohibited from making any payments 
in gold during that period unless licensed 
to do so by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

2. On March 9, 1933, by act of Congress, 
all people were required to deliver their gold 
to the United States Treasury. 

3. On March 10, 1933, the exportation of 
gold was prohibited except as authorized by 
the Secretary of Treasury. 

4. On April 5, 1933, the President issued an 
order forbidding the holding of gold coin, 
gold bullion, and gold certificates with a few 
minor exceptions. Although I have been in 
the gold-mining industry for more than 20 
years, in Washington some months ago I had 
to take our 9-year-old daughter to the 
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Smithsonian Institute to show her gold 
coins, 

5. On May 12, 1933, provision was made for 
fiat money, devaluation of the dollar, and 
for a variety of other forms of currency de- 
preciation. All newly created paper money 
was declared full legal tender for all debts, 
and the President was authorized to alter the 
weight of the gold and silver dollar by proc- 
lamation with the provision he could not 
reduce it by more than 50 percent. 

6. By Public Resolution No. 10, approved 
June 10, 1933, all gold clauses in contracts 
were abrogated. In fact, gold clauses in con- 
tracts were declared to be against public 
policy. 

7. On August 28, 1933, another order was 
issued requiring the people to relinquish 
their gold. 

8. On August 29, 1933, the sale of gold to 
the arts and industry was regulated; and 
finally 

9. On January 30, 1934, the Gold Reserve 
Act of 1934 was approved by the President. 
It required the President to fix the weight of 
the gold dollar at not more than 60 percent 
and not less than 50 percent of the then 
existing weight, which led on January 31, 
1934, to the President devaluing the gold dol- 
lar by approximately 41 percent. 

The administration took numerous other 
steps, but the final net result was that the 
ownership of gold, which over the centuries 
had been a personal property right, was taken 
away from all its citizens by the Govern- 
ment. It then became and is now a crime 
to possess gold coins with some few excep- 
tions and under certain regulations, The 
stage was then set for the entry of the triple 
villains, inflation, irredeemable money, and 
dollar depreciation, who were to rob Ameri- 
can citizens of their birthright. Presses ran 
overtime printing irredeemable paper money. 
Government and consumers credit has pyra- 
mided, and all the destroying forces of in- 
flation turned loose. Currency was debased 
not only in the United States, but paper cur- 
rency and inflation became almost world- 
wide. 


AMERICANS LOST THEIR CONTROL OVER GOVERN- 
MENT EXPENDITURES 


So long as gold and paper money were free- 
ly convertible and the total amount of paper 
money which could be issued and in circu- 
lation based upon fixed gold reserves (up to 
40 percent), we had an automatic check over 
currency and credit, which, had it not been 
wiped out, would have made impossible our 
present financial mess. The 231 billions in 
gold now buried in Fort Knox, if used, would 
have furnished an automatic check against 
inflation and dollar depreciation. But, when 
the gold was seized from its owners and 
buried in the ground, the politicians, bu- 
reaucrats, and money managers were ready 
for a field day—and this we have had. Bil- 
lions of irredeemable paper money are now 
in circulation, credit expansion has become 
the greatest of all our times, deficit spend- 
ing has become the rule, and our national 
debt has reached almost astronomical pro- 
portions and threatens to go higher, but we 
are not yet finished. 

Despite President Roosevelt's statements on 
July 3 and again on October 22, 1933, that 
he sought to establish and maintain a dol- 
lar which will not change its purchasing and 
debt paying power during the succeeding 
generation, the purchasing power of our dol- 
lar is now at the lowest recorded level since 
the establishment of the Federal Reserve 
System. 

On the basis of the Consumers Price Index 
(with prices for 1935-39 at 100), the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar on June 15, 1952, 
was less than 50 cents, It has been cal- 
culated that the total loss, due to the de- 
preciated dollar, on the average value of all 
life insurance policies, all time deposits in 
banks, and all E, F, and G savings bonds 
held during 1941-50 was more than $116 


billion using the index of wholesale prices 
with 1926 equaling 100 and converting the 
purchasing power of 1950 dollars into 1941 
dollars. This poorly understood loss is a 
hundred times the estimated total loss of 
$1,091,000,000 by deposits in suspended banks 
during the years 1921-33. I quote the above 
from Monetary Notes, published by Walter 
E. Spahr, professor of economics at New 
York University and one of the great mone- 
tary experts of our times. 
CONGRESS CAN AND MUST RESTORE HARD MONEY 
The Republican Party is pledged to make 
paper money good and make it freely con- 
vertible. Pending now before the Congress 
of the United States are three gold standard 
bills, in which the intent and end result 
are identical. These bills are the ones in- 
troduced by Congressman REED, of New York, 
H. R. 2138; Congressman Hae, of Maine, 
H. R. 442; and Congressman HIESTAND, of 
California, H. R. 3981. The provisions of all 
three bills are substantially identical. Each 
requires our currency to be redeemed in gold 
coin on demand. Each reaffirms our stand- 
ard of $35 for 1 ounce of pure gold; and each 
states that gold coins shall contain 1551 
grains of gold, nine-tenths fine, per dollar, 
In connection with a return to the gold 
standard, Senator Huang BUTLER recently 
mailed a questionnaire to 15,000 business- 
men in all section of our country, asking, 
among other questions, whether or not each 
favored the return to a complete gold stand- 
ard. The Senator reports that more than 
5,000 replies have been received to date, and 
they are overwhelmingly in favor of a return 
to the gold standard. Public interest in 
sound money is greater than at any time 
for many years, and the reason is readily 
apparent. The public has seen the purchas- 
ing power of its dollar decline to 50 percent 
or less, the principal invested in pension 
funds, trusts, life insurance, annuities, 
bonds, and preferred stocks decline by half, 
the purchasing power of income from pen- 
sions, life insurance proceeds, and fixed ob- 
ligations cut 50 percent, and has real cause 
to be alarmed with the future of our 
economy. 


GOLD, THE WORLD’S BEST MEDIUM OF EXCHANGE 


Gold is the oldest and only generally ac- 
cepted money known to mankind. Accord- 
ing to my friend and associate, Barret Grif- 
fith of Colorado Springs, Colo., “God made 
gold before he made money managers and 
paper. As a matter of fact, God made gold 
before he made sex. Gold is mentioned in 
the 12th verse of the 2d chapter of Genesis. 
God didn’t make Eve out of Adam's rib until 
10 verses later. From gold's origin told us in 
the Bible and history, there is every reason 
for gold’s value in the minds of men, Gold 
was given to us and has been used as a meas- 
ure of wealth and for protection against gov- 
ernments. Because man accepted God's gift 
of gold and sex there has always been com- 
parison of other values to them.” 

Gold is honest and is trusted by all the 
world as the basis of exchange and measure 
of currency value to a degree not even ap- 
proached by any other thing. Gold is rightly 
regarded as better security than holding 
paper promises, notes and currency issued by 
governments. Gold is a commodity in un- 
failing demand, with wide acceptability. It 
exists in sufficient quantities to meet ex- 
change needs, but it is not so abundant as 
to lose its desirability; it is so durable it will 
not lose its exchange power through decay 
or deterioration; it can be divided into small 
units and used in transactions involving 
small or large amounts; it is homogeneous, 
and all parts or units have a uniform value 
and can be equally divided; it can be trans- 
ported and is easily recognized; it has value 
stability so when contracts are made involv- 
ing future payment of money, both parties 
can have reasonable assurance that pay- 
ments made in the future in gold will have 
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the same absolute and relative position at 
the end of the contract as at the beginning. 

So, it is no accident that gold alone for 
more than 5,000 years has possessed and still 
possesses more completely than any other 
commodity all characteristics of sound cur- 
rency, and through the centuries no other 
medium has been found which completely 
fits all monetary standards demanded by the 
world. 

History records that, since the beginning 
of civilization, the nation possessing, at any 
given period, the greatest gold stock if it has 
used that gold as hard money and in trade 
has, during that period always led the rest 
of the world in progress, achievement and 
advancement. Chronologically, Portugal, 
Spain, Holland, France, and, after the Napo- 
leonic wars, England, each in turn enjoyed 
great world leadership while each had and 
used gold, 


THE WAY TO CONVERT IS TO CONVERT 


To restore convertibility, the first need is 
the will to do it. An American statesman, 
after the Civil War, discussing a return to 
gold convertibility, once said, The way to 
resume is to resume.” In the present en- 
vironment the way to make currencies con- 
vertible is to make them convertible. A re- 
turn to free convertibility will create stabil- 
ity for our economy. First, it will hold toa 
large degree the economic gains our Nation 
has achieved; second, it will prevent a fur- 
ther decline in our dollar and our savings, 
and when this is done the purchasing power 
of the dollar will become greater; third, it 
will take away from modern money manag- 
ers, politicians and bureaucrats the power to 
tax us without representation by the use of 
irredeemable paper money and credit; fourth, 
it will help to cut and control the expendi- 
tures of all branches of our Government; and 
fifth, it will expedite all trade, the only alter- 
native to fascism. Also, if, as, and when our 
American dollar is stabilized, made fully 
convertible into gold, the example will help 
the rest of the world to stabilize its curren- 
cies, to stop further debasement and retain 
our constructive American influence. We 
can have peace, trade and real prosperity. 
We can replace the seizure of goods by war 
and inflation by governments if each and 
every one of us insist upon hard money 
and sound currency. Depression can be 
warded off. Are we going to use the intelli- 
gence and great power of our people to do it 
or are we going to follow the primrose path 
to ruin? The answer lies in the hands of 
more than 150 million American citizens. 


Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH F. HOLT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 26, 1953 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call the attention of my colleagues 
to the article which appeared in the 
Washington Daily News on Thursday, 
June 25, concerning retiring Gen. Hoyt 
Vandenberg: 

VANDENBERG’S COVERUP 

Instead of campaigning before Congress for 
bigger appropriations for the Air Force, Gen. 
Hoyt Vandenberg could better devote his 
time and attention to showing some results 
from the money previously voted. 

The words above appeared in the editorial 
column of the News more than 17 months 
ago. They still hold good. 
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General Vandenberg fs retiring this sum- 
mer after 5 years in command of the Air 
Force. 

For almost 3 of those 5 years, the Air Force 
has run behind in its aircraft procurement 
schedule. 

In the same period, General Vandenberg 
has spent much of his time passing the 
buck to the plane builders, Congress, and 
his superior in the Defense Department and 
White House. 

Now he is at it again. 

He’s angry because President Eisenhower 
and Defense Secretary Wilson have decided 
that the Air Force, having billions of un- 
spent dollars on hand, can get along next 
year with $5 billion less than the airmen 
would like to have on tap. 

First before Congress, and now at luncheon 
club gatherings, the handsome lame-duck 
general is heaping the blame for the Air 
Force's shortcomings on the present and 
past administrations with an increasing 
nastiness that ill befits a soldier and borders 
on insubordination. 

His aim seems fairly obvious: to cover up 
the ineptness of the Air Force procurement 
program during his tenure as Chief of Staff, 
and to qualify for membership in the “I told 
you so” club in case a major emergency 
comes before his successors can straighten 
out the mess he leaves behind. 

In our opinion, the sorry state of the 
United States Air Force procurement pro- 
gram after 5 years in Hoyt Vandenberg’s 
hands is reason enough to accept the word 
of Dwight Eisenhower against that of the 
retiring general. 


Flag Day Exercises Held in Allegheny 
County Criminal Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES C. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1953 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ac- 
count of Flag Day exercises held in the 
Allegheny County criminal court on 
June 12, 1953: 


Fra Day Exercises HELD IN ALLEGHENY 
COUNTY CRIMINAL COURT—DARGE GATHERING 
WITNESSES IMPRESSIVE CEREMONY HELD ON 
JUNE 12, 1953, IN THE Courr HOUSE AT 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

A dignified, colorful, and inspiring cere- 
mony was held in criminal court on Friday 
morning, June 12, in observance of Flag Day. 
In the group which participated in the exer- 
cises were prominent jurists, attorneys, war 
veteran organization officials, and repre- 
sentatives of the Armed Forces of the 
Nation. 

Massed color units from the Army, Navy, 
Marine, Air Force, Coast Guard, National 
Guard, and 10 military police assembled in 
the corridor at 9 a. m. 

At 9:30 a. m. a bugler sounded assembly 
while all present stood at attention. The 
members of the military procession then en- 
tered the courtroom and took their assigned 
places near the bench. 

On the bench were President Judge Wil- 
liam H. McNaugher, Judges Samuel A. Weiss, 
John Drew, Ralph T. Bell, and Earle T. 
Adair, of Allegheny County; Judge Seiber E. 
‘Troutman, of Perry County; Judge William 
L. Showers, of Union County; and Judge A. 
A. Nelson, of Cambria County. 


PROCEEDINGS AT No. 46, JUNE SESSIONS, 1953 
(MISCELLANEOUS), HON. RALPH T. BELL, 
PRESIDING 


Mr. E. J. Prippey. Your Honor, on behalf 
of the 2d Army Advisory Committee of West- 
ern Pennsylvania, we do most respectfully 
request permission to proceed with the cere- 
monies in honor of the 176th anniversary of 
the American flag. 

Judge BELL. You may proceed. 

Mr. JohN McEtvaney. Advance the colors. 

(Invocation offered by Lt. Col. Ralph T. 
Miller, commanding officer, western Penn- 
sylvania division, the Salvation Army:) 

Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, we 
know that true gratitude is heart memory. 
As the red, white, and blue flutters to the 
breeze, we are filled with patriotic pride and 
memory brings to the mind just what the 
flag costs. It was the lifeblood of the men 
of 1776 who rallied to the side of Washing- 
ton, leaving their log cabins and families, 
laying their all on the altar of their coun- 
try. They, too, prayed for Thy blessing as 
General Washington did at Valley Forge. We 
remember the heroes of 1812 who at the 
battle of New Orleans dyed the white cotton 
bales crimson with their blood. Again 
comes to mind the patriots who followed the 
colors at the appeal of that tall, gaunt, 
homely American, Abraham Lincoln. They 
dedicated their all to the high purposes of 
having one United States of America. We 
remember also the men of 1898 who sacri- 
ficed, liberating weak peoples at our borders, 
and were inspired by the leadership of great 
Americans, like Teddy Roosevelt. Then our 
hearts are warmed when we think of the 
red-blooded Americans who sprang to the 
call of Woodrow Wilson in 1917, purposing 
in their hearts that democracy should not 
be destroyed. In 1941 we were told that 
Americans were too selfish, and too soft but 
they showed heroism unequaled in the his- 
tory of the world. Boys from every section 
of our country became strong men and kept 
the flag flying victoriously. Now our hearts 
go out to the boys in far-off Korea. Without 
questioning and with great devotion they 
keep the flag unsullied, giving themselves 
to stop the tyrannical aggression. We thank 
Thee, Father God, not only for the heroes 
of war but also for the great multitude of 
heroes of people, loyal, devoted, and true 
patriots, who make our country good in every 
sense of the word. We are told in Thy pre- 
cious word that “Righteousness exalteth a 
nation but sin is a reproach to any people.” 
Wrongdoing, wickedness, and sin lowers the 
flag and undermines the strength of any 
nation, Help each of us to be kept aware of 
this and may we have the courage daily to 
say “no” to evil and “yes” to right. Thus 
we can truly keep the red, white, and blue 
flying to the breeze. Bless, we pray Thee, the 
judges of our courts, the President, Congress, 
and all in authority and give them wisdom, 
patience, justice,and mercy. Dedicate them 
to securing for us all those fundamental 
principles that make for a great nation. We 
humbly offer our prayer in the name of 
Christ, our Lord. Amen, 

(Pledge of allegiance to the flag by Hon. 

William H. MeNaugher, president judge, 
court of common pleas, Allegheny County, 
Pa.:) 
I pledge allegiance to the flag of the United 
States of America, and to the Republic for 
which it stands; one Nation, indivisible, with 
liberty and justice for all. 

Mr. Priwpey. It is perfectly proper that 
the Armed Forces should be closely allied 
with the courts of justice, for it is the Armed 
Forces of this great country of ours that 
have fought and died in all wars to pre- 
serve the principle of the emblem of liberty 
and justice for all, which is why we are hon- 
oring today, our flag. The courts dispense 
justice to freedom loving people; the Armed 
Forces fight for the right to preserve this 
freedom. 
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I now introduce Mr. Ralph F. Hunter, first 
assistant district attorney of Allegheny 
County. 

Mr. RALF F. HUNTER, Sunday, June 14, 
1953, is Flag Day. That will be the 176th 
birthday of Old Glory, the flag of the United 
States of America. The Legislature of the 
State of Pennsylvania has declared that day 
a legal holiday by an act introduced in the 
general assembly, February 12, 1937, by the 
Honorable Samuel A. Weiss, now a judge of 
the Common Pleas Court of Allegheny 
County, Pa., when he was a member of the 
legislature of this Commonwealth. Since no 
courts will be in session next Sunday, it is, 
therefore, fitting and proper that we pay 
our respect to our flag today, in this hall 
of justice. 

The sight of Old Glory is always a reassur- 
ing influence and a symbol of justice, and 
the ideal of a free people. It has stood 
since the birth of this Nation, during times 
of war and peace, as the emblem of our 
unity, freedom, and strength; and in these 
days of confusion we will not fail or waiver 
if we keep the faith and the American way 
of life it represents. 

May I present to this court and read a 
copy of the Flag Day proclamation signed 
by the President of the United States, and 
as referred to us by the Honorable JAMES G. 
Furl rox, Member of Congress. 

(Proclamation read.) 

I therefore move this honorable court that 
this motion be made a part of the court 
record, and when court adjourns today, it 
does so out of respect for our flag. 

(Motion approved.) 

Mr. Prippey. I will call the names of the 
distinguished officers and guests. They will 
please stand until everyone’s name has been 
called. If I should happen to call the name 
of someone who isn't here, we will just con- 
tinue right on. 

Lt. Leonard A. Funk, Congressional Medal 
of Honor winner. 

Col. Sterling L. Morelock, Congressional 
Medal of Honor winner. 

Sgt. Charles E. (Commando) Kelly, Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor winner. 

Col. E. M. Sutherland, chief, Pennsylvania 
Military District. 

Col. Robert C. Lutz, representative of chief, 
Pennsylvania Military District, Pittsburgh 
area. 

Col. Cecil E. Spann, Jr., commanding offi- 
cer, 18th Antiaircraft Artillery Group. 

Capt. S. G. Nichols, United States Navy, 
Office of Navy Inspection and Procurement, 

Col. V. P. Lupinacci, commanding officer, 
218th AAA Group, Pennsylvania National 
Guard. ’ 

Comdr. Merton S. Hatfield, commanding 
officer, United States Coast Guard. 

Lt. Col. Roy W. Horton, executive officer, 
18th AAA Group. 

Lt. Col. Ralph H. Courtney, Pennsylvania 
National Guard. 

Lt. Col. Charles L. Ringgold, Pennsylvania 
National Guard. 

Lt. Col. Hal C. Kestler, executive officer, 
Pennsylvania Military District. 

Lt. Comdr. D. D. Wolfe, commanding offi- 
cer, United States Navy Recruiting. 

Maj. E. D. Oglesby; commanding officer, 
United States Marine Corps Recruiting. 

Maj, W. S. Greer, Pennsylvania National 
Guard. 

Capt. J. O. Hanson, commanding officer, 
United States Army and United States Air 
Force Recruiting. 

Capt. Eugene V. Berry, United States Army 
and United States Air Force Recruiting. 

Capt. M. Rose, United States Marine Corps 
(in charge of the various color details). 

Lt. Comdr. Jane B. Roper, USNR. 

Lt. Evelyn B. Shields, Nurse Corps, USN. 

Chief Teleman Elizabeth F. McCarthy, USN, 
recruiter. 

Yeoman First Class Irene C. Bazys, USN, 
recruiter, 
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Hospital Corps Wave Second Class Alma 
Mae Albrecht, USN, recruiter. 

T. Sgt. Betty Quinn, United States Marine 
Corps, recruiter. 

Now we have a gentleman with us, Mr. Al 
E. Robinson, who is coauthor (with Judge 
Weiss) of the Flag Day bill that passed 
through the State legislature. 

Mr. Rostnson. It is a very great pleasure 
to be with you here at this time. 

Mr. Prippey. Thank you, gentlemen. Now 
I will turn the ceremonies over to Judge 
Bell. 

Judge BELL. Distinguished colleagues, dis- 
tinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen, this 
marks the 176th anniversary of the adoption 
of Old Glory as the flag of our country. Mr. 
Priddey, who has acted as the master of cere- 
monies for this occasion, is quite a distin- 
guished master of ceremonies. Only last 
April 13 of this year at Fort Meade, Md., a ci- 
tation was awarded to him by General Brooks. 
It is the highest citation that any civilian 
can receive from the Government of the 
United States of America. I have that cita- 
tion before me and I want to take just a few 
moments to read it to you, so that you too 
can note the distinguished service which Mr. 
Friddey has rendered to the Government of 
the United States. This is the citation that 
has been awarded to Mr. Priddey: 


“DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
“Washington. 

“The Secretary of the Army takes pride in 
presenting a certificate of appreciation to 
Edward J. Priddey for service as set forth in 
the following citation: 

Edward J. Priddey for outstanding patri- 
otic civilian service to the Department of the 
Army, serving with distinction Mr. Priddey 
was successively vice chairman of the Alle- 
gheny County Army Advisory Committee, 
State of Pennsylvania from April 1946 until 
October 24, 1950, when he was appointed 
chairman. He was named chairman of the 
Army Advisory Committee for Western Penn- 
sylvania, the post he now occupies, on Febru- 
ary 21, 1950. During this period, his ad- 
vice, counsel, and assistance has been of in- 
estimable value to both the Commanders, 
the Commanding General of the Second 
Army, and to the Department of the Army. 
He has been a constant sponsor of Army 
activities and being acutely conscious of the 
problems of the Army and the local civilian 
communities, he has helped materially in 
furthering the Army's wholesome relation- 
ship with the American public. He has as- 
sisted in interpreting the Army’s policies 
and activities to the public and on an inti- 
mate basis, he has kept the community in- 
formed of Army matters. He has active in- 
terest in the Army and his generous donation 
of time and service has been of great benefit 
to the entire military establishment and to 
the United States and merits the recognition 
of his fellow Americans and its expression 
of thanks and appreciation of the Army.’ 

“ROBERT T. STEVENS, 
“Secretary of the Army.” 

Judge BELL. Mr. Priddey, we congratulate 
you on that citation. 

Mr. PRIDDEY. Thank you. 

Judge BELL. Ladies and gentlemen, I take 
particular pride today in this Flag Day cere- 
mony. It is particularly significant that an 
occasion such as this should take place in 
the Hall of Justice—sometimes referred to 
as the Court House—because you know the 
Court House is where the principles of free- 
dom and justice prevail always. It is partic- 
ularly significant today, too, that we pay 
tribute to our Flag in this manner because 
you know, as we have been reading in the 
newspapers, a truce, at least we hope, is in 
the making and we all hope it won't be too 
long until some of our boys can come back 
home to their native land. 

There is another gentleman who has taken 
a great active part in these ceremonies and I 


want to pay a tribute to him, Col. John H. 
Shenkel, and without a doubt he was the 
moving force in these ceremonies today. 
John H. Shenkel has performed great serv- 
ices to the communities of Allegheny County 
and to the State of Pennsylvania and I be- 
lieve that he holds the Distinguished Service 
Cross. Is that correct, Judge McNaugher? 

Judge McNavucHER. Yes. 

Judge BELL. And I think we should ac- 
knowledge the very great part which John 
H. Shenkel has taken in these ceremonies 
today. Is Colonel Shenkel here? 

Come up here, Colonel. I want everyone 
to take a look at a man that I feel is pri- 
marily respcnsible for the Flag Day cere- 
monies of today and perhaps of many others 
that have taken place in this courthouse. 
Colonel, I salute you and I know the entire 
audience feels the same as I do. 

There are two more gentlemen in the au- 
dience that I feel deserve a nod from me as 
presiding judge. One of them has already 
been recognized—my good friend here, won't 
you stand up? [Referring to Mr. Robin- 
son.] Maybe I am doing something he does 
not like me to do, I am going to tell you 
he is in his eightieth year. He, together with 
one of my good colleagues, Judge Samuel A. 
Weiss, were the cosponsors of the bill that 
made Flag Day a legal holiday in Pennsyl- 
vania. I earnestly feel that they are deserv- 
ing of recognition for their services in that 
regard. 

In closing, I want to thank each and every 
person who took part in the preparation of 
this Flag Day ceremony you are witnessing 
here today. For myself, and on behalf of 
my colleagues, the other judges, and on be- 
half of the court attachés, we wish to thank 
everyone. 

I wish to introduce the other members of 
the court. To my right, we have Judge Mc- 
Naugher, who is the president judge of the 
court of common pleas of Allegheny County. 
Won't you stand up, Judge McNaugher? 
And if I may, I can say that Judge Mc- 
Naugher has always taken an active part 
in things patriotic. He has also always taken 
part in many of these ceremonies, and when 
he is called on to do his part, he is always 
ready and willing. To my left is Judge Weiss; 
next to him, Judge Drew; next to him, Judge 
Adair; next to him is Judge Nelson from 
Cambria County; Judge Showers from Union 
County; and Judge Troutman from Perry 
County. 

Judge BELL. Retire the colors. 

Mr. McEtvanry. Retire the colors. 

(The color bearer and color guards were 
Benjamin Prager, color bearer; Charles C. 
Kammerer, color guard; and Kenneth Baird, 
color guard.) 

(The following proclamation was read by 
Ralph F. Hunter, first assistant district at- 
torney of Allegheny County:) 


“FLAG DAY, 1953—BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, A PROCLAMATION— 
NO. 3017 


“Whereas the Continental Congress on June 
14, 1777, adopted the design of our Nation's 
flag, which we cherish as the emblem of our 
freedom, our strength, and our unity; and 

“Whereas the flag also symbolizes our glori- 
ous past and our determination to preserve 
in the future those ideals and principles 
which are the foundations of our Nation’s 
greatness; and 

“Whereas the Congress, by a joint resolu- 
tion approved August 3, 1949 (63 Stat. 492), 
designated June 14 of each year as Flag Day 
and requested the President to issue annu- 
ally a proclamation calling for its observ- 
ance; Now, therefore, I, Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, President of the United States of 
America, do hereby direct that the flag be 
displayed on all Government buildings on 
Sunday, June 14, 1953, and I call upon all 
our people to observe the day with appropri- 
ate ceremonies. Let us display the flag 
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proudly at our homes and other suitable 
places, giving solemn thought to the inesti- 
mable privileges of living under its protec- 
tive stars and stripes, and let us rededicate 
ourselves to the corresponding obligations— 
of patriotism, service, and mutual respect— 
which are inherent in those privileges. 

“In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the Seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 

“Done at the City of Washington this Ist 
day of June A. D. 1953, and of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States of America 
the 177th. 

“DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 

“By the President: 

“JOHN FOSTER DULLES, 
“Secretary of State.” 


The Freedom To Read 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1953 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
very much interested to read the joint 
declaration of the American Book Pub- 
lishers Council and the American Li- 
brary Association, which is published in 
this morning’s newspapers. The decla- 
ration expresses my views and ideas on 
freedom and, I am sure, also the views of 
millions of other Americans. It is not 
only most timely, but also thought pro- 
voking. It should be read by every 
American who cherishes freedom and is 
anxious to retain our free institutions 
and traditions. Above all, let us remem- 
ber that the freedom to read is most es- 
sential in a democracy. Let us not 
destroy it. 

Mr. Speaker, I am inserting into the 
Recorp the joint declaration, as well as 
the statement of the American Library 
Association dealing with Government li- 
braries overseas, published in the Wash- 
ington Post today, June 26: 

Freepom To Reap Is ESSENTIAL, PUBLISHERS, 
LIBRARIANS DECLARE 

The following joint declaration was ap- 
proved last week by the board of directors of 
the American Book Publishers Council, and 
yesterday by the American Library Associa- 
tion at its 72d annual conference in Los 
Angeles. It was signed by leaders of the 
two groups and by educators, lawyers, judges, 
and business executives. The statement on 
freedom grew out of a meeting held by lead- 
ers of the two organizations last month, 
with Dr. Luther H. Evans, Librarian of Con- 
gress and Director General-designate of 
UNESCO acting as chairman. 

“The freedom to read is essential to our 
democracy. It is under attack. Private 
groups and public authorities in various 
parts of the country are working to remove 
books from sale, to censor textbooks, to label 
controversial books, to distribute lists of 
objectionable books or authors, and to purge 
libraries. 

“These actions apparently rise from a view 
that our national tradition of free expres- 
sion is no longer valid; that censorship and 
suppression are needed to avoid the subver- 
sion of politics and the corruption of mor- 
als. We, as citizens devoted to the use of 
books and as librarians and publishers re- 
sponsible for disseminating them, wish to 
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assert the public interest in the preserva- 
tion of the freedom to read. 

“We are deeply concerned about these at- 
tempt at suppression. Most such attempts 
rest on a denial of the fundamental premise 
of democracy: that the ordinary citizen, by 
exercising his critical judgment, will ac- 
cept the good and reject the bad. The cen- 
sors, public and private, assume that they 
should determine what is good and what is 
bad for their fellow citizens.” 


WE TRUST AMERICANS 


“We trust Americans to recognize propa- 
ganda, and to reject obscenity. We do not 
believe they need the help of censors to 
assist them in this task. We do not believe 
they are prepared to sacrifice their heritage 
of a free press in order to be ‘protected’ 
against what others think may be bad for 
them. We believe they still favor free enter- 
prise in ideas and expression. 

“We are aware, of course, that books are 
not alone in being subjected to efforts at 
suppression. We are aware that these efforts 
are related to a larger pattern of pressures 
being brought against education, the press, 
films, radio, and television. The problem is 
not only one of actual censorship. The 
shadow of fear cast by these pressures leads, 
we suspect, to an even larger voluntary cur- 
tailment of expression by those who seek to 
avoid controversy. 

“Such pressure toward conformity is per- 
haps natural to a time of uneasy change and 
pervading fear. Especially when so many of 
our apprehensions are directed against an 
ideology, the expression of a dissident idea 
becomes a thing feared in itself, and we 
tend to moye against it as against a hostile 
deed, with suppression. 

“And yet suppression is never more danger- 
ous than in such a time of social tension. 
Freedom has given the United States the 
elasticity to endure strain. Freedom keeps 
open the path of novel and creative solu- 
tions and enables change to come by choice. 
Every silencing of a heresy, every enforce- 
ment of an orthodoxy, diminishes the tough- 
ness and resilience of our society and leaves 
it the less able to deal with stress.” 


INSTRUMENTS OF FREEDOM 


“Now, as always in our history, books are 
among our greatest instruments of freedom. 
They are almost the only means for making 
generally available ideas or manners of ex- 
pression that can initially command only 
a small audience. They are the natural 
medium for the new idea and the untried 
voice, from which come the original contri- 
butions to social growth. They are essential 
to the extended discussion which serious 
thought requires and to the accumulation 
of knowledge and ideas into organized col- 
lections. 

“We believe that free communication is 
essential to the preservation of a free society 
and a creative culture. We believe that 
these pressures toward conformity present 
the danger of limiting the range and variety 
of inquiry and expression on which our de- 
mocracy and our culture depend. 

“We believe that every American commu- 
nity must jealously guard the freedom to 
publish and to circulate, in order to preserve 
its own freedom to read. We believe that 
publishers and librarians have a profound 
responsibility to give validity to that free- 
dom to read by making it possible for the 
reader to choose freely from a variety of 
offerings. 

“The freedom to read is guaranteed by the 
Constitution. Those with faith in freemen 
will stand firm on these constitutional guar- 
anties of essential rights and will exercise 
the responsibilities that accompany these 
rights.” 

PROPOSITIONS AFFIRMED 


“We, therefore, affirm these propositions: 
“1. It is in the public interest for pub- 
lishers and librarians to make available the 


widest diversity of views and expressions, 
including those which are unorthodox or 
unpopular with the majority. 

“Creative thought is by definition new, and 
what is new is different. The bearer of every 
new thought is a rebel until his idea is re- 
fined and tested. Totalitarian systems at- 
tempt to maintain themselves in power by 
the ruthless suppression of any concept 
which challenges the established orthodoxy. 
The power of a democratic system to adapt 
to change is vastly strengthened by the free- 
dom of its citizens to choose widely from 
among conflicting opinions offered freely to 
them. 

“To stifle every nonconformist idea at birth 
would mark the end of the democratic proc- 
ess. Furthermore, only through the constant 
activity of weighing and selecting can the 
democratic mind attain the strength de- 
manded by times like these. We need to 
know not only what we believe but why we 
believe it, 

“2. Publishers and librarians do not need 
to endorse every idea or presentation con- 
tained in the books they make available. 
It would conflict with the public interest 
for them to establish their own political, 
moral or esthetic views as the sole standard 
for determining what books should be pub- 
lished or circulated, 

“Publishers and librarians serve the educa- 
tional process by helping to make available 
knowledge and ideas required for the growth 
of the mind and the increase of learning. 
They do not foster education by imposing 
as mentors the patterns of their own 
thought. The people should have the free- 
dom to read and consider a broader range of 
ideas than those that may be held by any 
single librarian or publisher or government 
or church. It is wrong that what one man 
can read should be confined to what another 
thinks proper. 

“3. It is contrary to the public interest for 
publishers or librarians to determine the ac- 
ceptability of a book solely on the basis of 
the personal history or political affiliations of 
the author, 

“A book should be judged as a book. No 
art or literature can flourish if it is to be 
measured by the political views or private 
lives of its creators. No society of freemen 
can flourish which draws up lists of writers 
to whom it will not listen, whatever they 
may have to say. 

“4. The present laws dealing with ob- 
scenity should be vigorously enforced, Be- 
yond that, there is no place in our society 
for extralegal efforts to coerce the taste of 
others, to confine adults to the reading mat- 
ter deemed suitable for adolescents, or to 
inhibit the efforts of writers to achieve ar- 
tistic expression. - 

“To some, much of modern literature is 
shocking. But is not much of life itself 
shocking?. We cut off literature at the source 
if we prevent serious artists from dealing 
with the stuff of life. Parents and teachers 
have a responsibility to prepare the young 
to meet the diversity of experiences in life 
to which they will be exposed, as they have 
a responsibility to help them learn to think 
critically for themselves.” 

AFFIRMATIVE RESPONSIBILITIES 

“These are affirmative responsibilities, not 
discharged simply by preventing them from 
reading works for which they are not yet 
prepared. In these matters taste differs, and 
taste cannot be legislated; nor can machinery 
be devised which will suit the demands uf 
one group without limiting the freedom of 
others. We deplore the catering to the im- 
mature, the retarded or the maladjusted 
taste. But those concerned with freedom 
have the responsibility of seeing to it that 
each individual book or publication, what- 
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ever its contents, price, or method of dis- 
tribution, is dealt with in accordance with 
due process of law. 

“5. It is not in the public interest to force 
a reader to accept with any book tie pre- 
judgment of a label characterizing the book 
or author as subversive or dangerous. 

“The idea of labeling supposes the exist- 
ence of individuals or groups with wisdom 
to determine by authority what is good or 
bad for the citizen. It supposes that each 
individual must be directed in making up 
his mind about the ideas he examines. But 
Americans do not need others to do their 
thinking for them. 3 

“6. It is the responsibility of publishers 
and librarians, as guardians of the people’s 
freedom to read, to contest encroachments 
upon that freedom by individuals or groups 
seeking to impose their own standards or 
tastes upon the community at large. 

“It is inevitable in the give-and-take of 
the democratic process that the political, 
the moral, or the aesthetic concepts of an 
individual or group will occasionally collide 
with those of another individuai or group.” 


INDIVIDUAL FREE TO CHOOSE 


“In a free society each individual is free 
to determine for himself what he wishes to 
read, and each group is free to determine 
what it will recommend to its freely asso- 
ciated members. But no group has the right 
to take the law into its own hands and to 
impose its own concepts of politics or 
morality upon other members of a demo- 
cratic society. Freedom is no freedom if it 
is accorded only to the accepted and the 
inoffensive. 

“7. It is the responsibility of publishers 
and librarians to give full meaning to the 
freedom to read by providing books that en- 
rich the quality of thought and expression, 
By exercise of this affirmative responsibility, 
bookmen can demonstrate that the answer 
to a bad book is a good one, the answer to 
a bad idea is a good one. 

“The freedom to read is of little conse- 
quence when expended on the trivial; it is 
frustrated when the reader cannot obtain 
matter fit for his purpose. What is needed 
is not only the absence of restraint, but the 
positive provision of opportunity for the peo- 
ple to read the best that has been thought 
and said. 

Books are the major channel by which 
the intellectual inheritance is handed down, 
and the principal means of its testing and 
growth. The defense of their freedom and 
integrity, and the enlargement of their serv- 
ice to society, requires of all bookmen the 
utmost of their faculties, and deserves of all 
citizens the fullest of their support. 

“We state these propositions neither light- 
ly nor as easy generalizations. We here 
stake out a lofty claim for the value of books, 
We do so because we believe that they are 
good, possessed of enormous variety and use. 
fulness, worthy of cherishing and keeping 
free. We realize that the application of 
these propositions may mean the dissemina- 
tion of ideas and manners of expression that 
are repugnant to many persons, 

“We do not state these propositions in the 
comfortable belief that what people read is 
unimportant. We believe rather that what 
people read is deeply important; that ideas 
can be dangerous; but that the suppression 
of ideas is fatal to a democratic society. 
Freedom itself is a dangerous way of life, but 
it is ours.” 


OVERSEAS LIBRARIES DEFENDED AS OPEN SOURCE 
or TRUTH 
The following statement on the book 
burning issue in American governmental 
libraries overseas was adopted yesterday in 
Los Angeles by the American Library Asso- 
ciation: 
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“The American Library Association has 
been intimately associated with the overseas 
library program of the United States Gov- 
ernment from its initiation. Under con- 
tract from the Government it established 
and operated in Latin America the first li- 
braries opened under this program. Most of 
the librarians overseas and the professional 
staff of the program in the United States 
have been members of this association. The 
association has been represented: regularly 
on advisory committees and consultant 
groups established to give guidance to the 

m. All told, hundreds of our mem- 
bers over the last 10 years have had oppor- 
tunity in one way or another to observe 
the operation of the overseas libraries at first 
hand and to make detailed professional 
judgments of their holdings, their services 
and their effectiveness with foreign au- 
diences. 

“We believe that these libraries have been 
operated throughout the years with a single- 
minded devotion to the interests of the 
United States. With many impartial ob- 
servers, we believe that they are among the 
most effective weapons possessed by the 
United States in the battle to preserve free 
men and free minds from the enslavement 
of Communist political and intellectual 
tyranny. We know that their effectiveness 
has depended on the conviction among for- 
eign users that here was a free and open 
source of truth to which they could turn 
with confidence for information and en- 
lightment. 

“We have been dismayed by the confused 
and fearful response of the State Depart- 
ment to recent attacks upon this program. 
The hastily changed directives, the delays in 
the purchase of books, the charges of book- 
burning, the fear to buy any books at all 
have presented a shocking picture abroad 
and have seriously damaged the effectiveness 
of the program. 

“We are, therefore, enormously heartened 
by the President's recent vigorous attack on 
book burning. We support this position 
fully. We reaffirm our conviction of the in- 
dispensable value of free libraries as the 
enemy of enslaved minds abroad as at home 
and our confidence in the professional ad- 
ministration of the overseas libraries. We 
welcome the opportunity given the new ad- 
ministrator of the proposed independent in- 
ternational information administration to 
reassert the integrity and effectiveness of 
this program. A decade of worldwide expe- 
rience makes it clear that integrity and 
effectiveness require four things: 

“1. The libraries must express in them- 
selves and in their services the ideas of free- 
dom for which they speak. 

“2. They must provide a service of uncom- 
promising integrity. Their usefulness to the 
United States rests on the assurance of their 
users that they are places in which to learn 
the truth. 

“3. The information administration must 
be free to use in its libraries whatsoever 
books its responsible professional judgment 
determines are necessary or useful to the 
provision of such a service. To deny itself 
the tools it needs to serve the United States 
for irrelevant reasons of the past associations 
of authors and in fear of domestic criticism 
is indefensible. 

“4. Though no one could justify or would 
seek to justify the use of the overgeas li- 
braries to disseminate material harmful to 
the United States, it is simply unworkable 
to abandon the simple criterion of whether 
a book is useful to the purpose of the li- 
braries and to substitute elaborate, irrele- 
vant and offensive schemes of clearance of 
authors,” 


Reorganization Plan No. 6 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRAZIER REAMS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1953 


Mr. REAMS. Mr. Speaker, we do not 
want a Prussian military staff in the 
United States of America. The Prus- 
sian-type military system whereby a 
military chief of staf with complete au- 
thority, independent of the civilian gov- 
ernment, has for hundreds of years been 
regarded the most efficient form of mili- 
tary organization. This form was used 
by Germany in three wars, adopted by 
Japan before World War II, and is used 
by most of the South American coun- 
tries. Civilian governments have been 
powerless to cope with it. 

In the United States the President has 
always maintained his constitutional au- 
thority as Commander in Chief, exercis- 
ing this authority separately over the 
Army and the Navy. After World 
War II Congress revised this plan, creat- 
ing the Air Force as a separate arm of 
the military and a Chief of Staff for each 
of the three services, Army, Navy, and 
Air Force, with a Chairman of the Chiefs 
of Staff to coordinate the activities of 
the three. The Chairman of the Chiefs 
of Staff, however, had no authority ex- 
cept as a member of the Joint Chiefs, all 
matters being approved of by a vote of 
the majority of the Joint Chiefs, with 
the veto power staying with the Presi- 
feat But now, under the Reorganiza- 

ion Plan No. 6, which has been sub- 
mitted to the Congress, the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs would become absolute 
in his power to overrule the Chief of Staff 
of the three services and to manage the 
210-man military staff. 

This is the Prussian type of general 
staff. While the President is Comman- 
der in Chief, the question arises just 
how far military plans can be made and 
executed by the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff without the knowledge 
of the President. This is a matter of 
great doubt and concern. Supporters of 
this plan say that President Eisenhower, 
being a military man, will, of course, 
know what is going on at the Pentagon 
and will always be in control of it. But 
can he? Former President Hoover 
opposes such a change. 

Civilian superiority over the military is 
absolutely essential to freedom. The 
founders of our country were terribly 
afraid of a government which could be 
taken over by the military. They feared 
a government by a man on a white horse. 
They had seen it happen in the Old 
World from which they had come. We 
have seen it happen throughout the 
world in our time. Machinery by which 
the military can take over the Govern- 
ment in any country will keep the possi- 
bility of usurpation of government by the 
man with military control ever a threat 
to freedom. 

The plan for reorganizing our Mili- 
tary Establishment, of which this is a 
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part, will become the law of the land 
June 30, unless one of the Houses of Con- 
gress disapproves it in its entirety. 
Single sections of the plan cannot be 
stricken out by a vote of the Congress. 
If the plan is defeated, however, its good 
and safe provisions can be enacted as a 
law without this dangerous and objec- 
tionable provision. 

It is my well-considered opinion that 
we do not want to increase the military 
authority over the civilian government 
or center more power in the Pentagon. 
This is no reflection on President Eisen- 
hower or on the man now holding the 
position of Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. But it is my deep-seated con- 
viction that we always want to keep our 
Government definitely in the hands of 
civilians. 

We must not now strengthen any ma- 
chinery whereby at anytime a Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff could execute 
a plan without the knowledge and con- 
sent of the civilian heads of the Govern- 
ment. We went far enough in making a 
combined staff. That was in the interest 
of efficiency and economy. This proposal 
goes too far, and I shall oppose it. 


Sea-Air Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HENRY J. LATHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1953 


Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
set forth for the benefit of the member- 
ship of the House, an address of Vice 
Adm. John J. Ballentine, Commander 
Air Force, United States Atlantic Fleet, 
former Commander, United States Sixth 
Fleet, Mediterranean Sea, before the 
Naval Order of the United States at the 
New York Yacht Club, on May 1, 1953: 


Commander Hann, fellow members, and 
guests, it is indeed a pleasure to be here 
with you tonight and I consider it a great 
honor to have been invited by my old friend, 
Commander Hann, to speak to you. 

I should like to compliment Commander 
Hann for the personal effort he has put into 
this organization and congratulate him on 
the success he has achieved. 

You no doubt have heard the expression 
seapower used many times—without think- 
ing much about it—just taking it for granted 
that we have it. However, we don’t just 
have it—we have to keep everlastingly fight- 
ing for it. 

The influence of seapower has been de- 
cisive in shaping the course of history, back 
to the days when ships first started putting 
to sea. Time does not permit me to dwell 
at length on this subject. It is sufficient to 
say that the rise and fall of Mediterranean 
powers went hand in hand with the strength 
of their navies. World War I was lost by 
the Germans because they did not under- 
stand the importance of seapower. World 
War II was lost by the Japanese because their 
navy was inadequate to keep open the long 
supply lines between the home islands and 
their sources of supply of raw materials on 
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one hand, and their far flung occupying 
armies on the other hand. 

Not long ago I had the privilege of par- 
ticipating in the ceremonies marking the 
anniversary of the surrender of Lord Corn- 
wallis at Yorktown, Va. Little is known in 
our country of the decisive part seapower 
played in the surrender of Cornwallis. The 
Yorktown battle was one of the finest com- 
bined operations which had taken place up 
to that time. The operation was conceived 
and planned by General Washington and was 
heartily endorsed by our allied French com- 
manders. Washington brought his army 
from the vicinity of New York, Rochambeau 
brought his French army, including all im- 
portant artillery, from Newport, R. I., and 
Admiral De Grasse brought a French fleet 
plus 3,000 additional troops from the West 
Indies. These three forces converged on the 
unsuspecting Cornwallis at Yorktown in a 
beautifully timed operation. De Grasse with 
the French fleet fought only a minor inde- 
cisive engagement off the Chesapeake Capes 
with the British fleet from New York, but 
the British fleet retired to New York. Corn- 
wallis could not escape by sea nor could he 
receive reinforcements by sea. He was sur- 
rounded and under the fire of the French 
artillery. After a futile attempt to break out 
he was forced to surrender and this great 
country gained its independence. The deci- 
sive influence of seapower in his case should 
never be forgotten by our country. 

The influence of seapower is just as great 
today as it was at Yorktown. Ships are tan- 
gible evidence of the power of our great 
country. I had the good fortune to com- 
mand our Sixth Fleet in the Mediterranean 
Sea for a year and one-half and had occasion 
to visit repeatedly countries bordering the 
Mediterranean. We were known as the 
“friendly fleet.” Time and again I have been 
told “we can feel secure for a few days while 
you are in port.” The people of the Medi- 
terranean countries perhaps understand sea- 
power better than any others in the world. 

As an example of what the Sixth Fleet 
means to the free people of the Mediter- 
ranean, I should like to quote from a stirring 
toast given by the Acting Greek Foreign 
Minister, Mr. Pipinelis, to the President and 
to our Navy at a luncheon in Athens. After 
expressing a general welcome and gratitude 
for United States aid to Greece, he said: 

“Out of all, however, the invaluable serv- 
ices that you daily offer us, gentlemen, I 
have no difficulty in saying the presence 
among us of your powerful ships and gallant 
crews is the one that resounds loudest in our 
hearts. The sea stands tor freedom in every 
human thought; to us it stands for life it- 
self. In the powerful gray diplomats that 
you command we see the guaranty of the 
small peoples’ independence, for we know 
that you command them with the great in- 
spiration of unselfishness, for the service of 
the freedom of the whole world. This coun- 
try appreciates the value of your presence 
wherever you may go, even beyond this coun- 
try. I feel certain that wherever there are 
free consciences suffering servitude, your 
presence in the Mediterranean waters brings 
steadfastness and hope.” 

In my opinion our Navy does more in time 
of peace to carry United States influence 
abroad than any other agency. I feel that it 
is due largely to the presence of the powerful 
ships of the Sixth Fleet that the Communists 
have not taken control in several countries 
bordering the Mediterranean. 

The Navy's job is to control the sea. 

Have you ever stopped to think that 70 
percent of the earth’s surface is water and 
that the bulk of the world’s commerce is 
carried by ships? 

The word of a nation which controls this 
vast area—and the air over it—has great 
weight in the councils of the world in time 
of peace, 

Control of the sea in time of war means 
keeping sea lanes open for (1) importing 


strategie materials; (2) sending ground 
troops abroad; (3) sending supplies in vast 
quantities to ground troops and air-force 
contingents; (4) supporting our allies with 
provisions and materials of war. 

Last—but not least—keeping invasion from 
our shores and forcing the fight where we 
choose the battleground. 

We hear much of a ring of expensive air 
bases overseas. These bases will require 
large ground forces to protect them—if po- 
litical considerations permit their use. Tre- 
mendous quantities of shipping will be re- 
quired to support these bases. These bases 
will not be worth anything to us if we do 
not have a Navy which can control the seas 
and deliver the goods to keep them operating. 

The backbone of sea-air power is naval 
aviation. 

The greatest menace to overseas shipping 
is probably enemy submarines. 

To combat this menace the Navy has de- 
veloped hunter-killed teams of aircraft op- 
erating from small carriers in coordination 
with surface craft and shore-based long- 
range patrol planes. Constant emphasis is 
placed on the training of personnel for this 
type of defensive warfare and on the de- 
velopment of new equipment to detect sub- 
marines. 

The most powerful offensive weapon sys- 
tem in the world today is the carrier task 
force—composed of aircraft carriers and sup- 
porting ships. 

Visualize such a task group with four car- 
riers and supporting battleships, cruisers, 
and destroyers which is considered a normal 
carrier task group. Then multiply by two 
or three to obtain a carrier task force com- 
parable to the one we used so effectively in 
the Pacific in World War II. 

This vast floating air base can strike with 
400 to 600 planes, modern jet planes, without 
warning, any shore in the world—and several 
hundred miles inland, 

This floating base can move 600 miles— 
strike again in 24 hours. 

I know of no other way to get such flex- 
ibility and mobility. There is no air base 
to equal this one. 

We take the air base to the target instead 
of trying to fly several thousand miles each 
way. 

We are told that these carriers are so 
vulnerable that they are useless. If they 
are as vulnerable as some say I don’t see 
how the far more vulnerable supply ships 
will get through to supply our overseas 
armies and air bases. 

The facts are that ships are, of course, 
vulnerable but not nearly as vulnerable as 
some say, as I shall endeavor to explain. 

The carrier task force must first be 
searched for and located. Then a concen- 
trated attack has to be organized from a 
number of shore bases. By this time the 
carrier force is hundreds of miles away. 
The very uncertainty of the direction of our 
attack makes the enemy disperse aircraft 
so that no attack will come in unopposed. 

The carrier force has swarms of jet fighters 
for defense—some always in the air, others 
to be quickly launched. 

It has the heaviest antiaircraft concen- 
tration in the world. 

The battleship of the Missouri class alone 
has 110 gun barrels. 

The task force has some 1,600 gun barrels 
and can deliver 200 tons of shells per minute 
into attacking aircraft. 

Submarines are probably the greatest 
menace to carrier task force. However, these 
carriers are tough—they are armored and 
divided into innumerable separate compart- 
ments. A ship may be damaged by a tor- 
pedo, but it takes a great many to sink 
one. The force is always accompanied by 
a screen of destroyers and antisubmarine 
aircraft. I assure you that the submarine 
menace can be handled successfully, as it 
has been in two dreadful wars. 
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The other great menace is the atom bomb. 
Our defense is to disperse the ships so that 
one bomb can damage only one ship. Ships 
are unprofitable targets anyhow for atom 
bombs. They are too hard to find and too 
hard to hit. We lost no ship to high level 
bombing in World War II and with bombing 
altitudes of today the fast, highly maneu- 
vering ship indeed is an unprofitable target. 
Atom bombs are much better suited to use 
against fixed bases ashore, where the con- 
centrated defense found in a carrier task 
force is physically not possible. 

The facts about vulnerability in World 
War II are: 

We had 110 carriers in operation. 

We lost 11 small carriers mostly from at- 
tacks by Jap carrier planes and submarines. 

We lost no large fast carriers from attacks 
by Jap shore based aircraft. 

We lost no ship to high level bombing. 

In the meantime we shot down 15,000 Jap 
planes with ships’ guns and aircraft, 

In one 13-day operation off Japan our fast 
carriers were attacked by 141 Kamikazies— 
certainly the most deadly guided missile up 
to date—no carriers were sunk—all the 
Kamikazies were destroyed and we destroyed 
2,000 shore based Jap aircraft during the 
operation. 

I believe that the Navy’s mobile air base 
is far less vulnerable than a fixed air base 
ashore, whose location is geographically 
known—it is always there to be bombed in 
fair weather and foul—and to which its 
planes are tied by the strings of their radius 
of action. 

I need not remind you gentlemen of the 
early days of Korea. Had it not been for 
the prompt application of sea power, which 
was ready, Korea would have been lost in 2 
weeks. You remember the landing at 
Inchon protected by sea-air power which 
changed the situation in Korea overnight. 
Perhaps the most noteworthy operation was 
the evacuation of 200,000 at Hungnam—a 
feat made possible by sea-air power. 

When you have sea-air power available you 
can do all kinds of unexpected things— 
when you don’t have it, you just stay home 
and wait for the attack to come in. 

Let us suppose some other country has our 
carriers—and we have none. How would 
we feel on the eastern seaboard about now? 

To keep our sea-air power up to date we 
need carriers even more modern than our 
Midway class to accommodate modern, 
heavier, and faster planes to handle all 
weapons. 

Our converted carriers are barely able to 
cope with the airplanes now in sight. We 
need -heavier carriers to handle the planes 
which will be operational in a few years. 
The Forrestal and Saratoga will be welcome 
additions to our sea-air power but we will 
need more than those two. 

These ships will be even less vulnerable 
than carriers of today. They will be fitted 
with canted landing platforms. They will 
carry more planes, have more armor, better 
compartmentation against submarine at- 
tack and will carry more aircraft fuel, more 
bombs and ammunition, to mention a few 
improvements, They should not be thought 
of as supercarriers but as the normal devel- 
opment of a weapons system, necessary for 
the Navy to carry out its role of control of 
the sea. 

The carrier and its planes together con- 
stitute a weapons system. 

You gentlemen, I am sure, are the first to 
agree that we must develop new weapons 
and weapon systems for a war of tomorrow. 

Since the end of World War II many have 
advocated doing away entirely with carriers 
and combat ships. We have been hearing 
that ever since the airplane emerged as a 
new and potent weapon from World War I. 

The fact is that World War II saw sea- 
power (including sea-air power) reach its 
height in its influence on history, and at 
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this moment when the new weapon, the 
airplane, had certainly come of age. 

Now we hear of other new weapons to 
make the Navy obsolete. My guess is that 
new weapons will make the need of seapower 
more mandatory, 

Korea awakened us rudely to the fact that 
you can’t fight an offensive war without a 
balanced Navy and its sea-air power. Thanks 
to the Navy, we are able to supply an Army 
8,000 miles away from home with greater 
facility than the Commies can supply their 
army only 200 miles away from their borders. 
As long as the bulk of the world's commerce 
and military supplies move by ship, we need 
the most powerful Navy in the world to see 
that the sealanes are free. 

To me, only one conclusion is apparent— 
only carrier-based airpower is truly mobile 
airpower. Our naval forces can cover two- 
thirds of the world’s surface. These forces 
with aircraft carriers as the focal weapons, 
can, when operated by experienced tacticians, 
and directed by leaders of sound judgment, 
insure control of the sea with all the attend- 
ant advantages to the United States. 


Airpower Geography Discussed by Gen. 
Bonner Fellers in Wings for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, Gen. 
Bonner Fellers in his interesting and in- 
formative book Wings for Peace, has suc- 
cinctly set forth the fact that Mercator 
projection maps have led to much misun- 
derstanding relative to employment of 
airpower. I have asked and received 
permission to include in our Recorp the 
chapter of the book dealing with this 
subject. Iam grateful to the author and 
his publisher for this courtesy. General 
Fellers, in addition to a distinguished 
military career, was formerly foreign 
policy advisor to the Republican Na- 
tional Committee: 

No ConTAINMENT—NortH or SOUTH 


Most of us share an inaccurate conception 
of polar geography. This misconception 
can be attributed to the fact that geography 
is usually taught from Mercator maps. 
Geographical distortions are present on all 
maps. They arise from the compromises the 
mapmaker must accept in projecting a 
spherical surface on a flat plane. 

Mercator projection maps show the earth's 
physical features of the Temperate and Trop- 
ical Zones with reasonable fidelity. But in 
order to make his flat map approximate the 
spherical surface of the globe along the 
Temperate and Tropical latitudes, Mercator 
was forced to distort the Arctic regions fan- 
tastically. For example, the North and 
South Poles, which in reality are points, are 
shown on the Mercator projection maps as 
east-west lines parallel to and equal in 
length to the Equator, 

As a result, on the Mercator projection, 
Greenland appears larger than the United 
States (actually it is one-fourth the size 
of the United States of America). The 
United States appears to be separated from 
Russia by immense space barriers: 7,300 miles 
of Atlantic Ocean and Europe on the east; 
5,200 miles of the vast Pacific on the west. 
Europe appears as a formidable barrier 
astride Russia's path to the United States. 


(This is doubtless the basis for many think- 
ing that so long as Europe is friendly, Amer- 
ica is safe.) 

Because of this fantastic distortion of the 
Mercator maps in the Arctic region, our 
mind’s eye envisages it as limitless. We 
think of these frozen regions as having end- 
less east-west dimensions when actually as 
one moves north or south from the Equator, 
the east-west direction shrinks until at the 
poles it ceases to have meaning. 

A glance at the globe dispels the distor- 
tion of the Mercator projection maps. From 
the Arctic mainland of North America to 
Russia's Arctic shore is only 2,000 miles. 

From our Rapid City, S. Dak., Air Force 
Base over the North Pole to Novo Sibirsk— 
the Detroit of Russia—is only 4,800 miles. 
The same route via Europe is 7,020 miles. 
Over the pole from Air Force bases in 
Alaska it is 4,200 miles to Moscow. Red air 
forces based on Chukotskiy Peninsula, the 
Asiatic mainland northwest of Nome, Alaska, 
are nearer to Washington, D. C., than they 
are to Moscow. 

It is a matter of consequence that most 
of the great industrial areas of Russia, the 
United States, and Europe are north of the 
40th parallel. These vital centers are all 
within 2,800 miles from the top of the world. 

From the Russian Arctic Island—Franz 
Josef Land—the Russians can look down on 
every industrial United States city. From 
this strategic Red air base it is only 3,750 
miles to Hartford, an aircraft-engine manu- 
facturing center; 3,800 miles to Chicago; 
3,850 miles to Detroit; 4,000 miles to Pitts- 
burgh. 

Contrary to general opinion, flying condi- 
tions are favorable over the polar cap. There 
is little turbulence, few clouds, no weather 
front. The prevailing winds are cross winds, 
from left to right, as one files from America 
to Asia. Navigators must have special train- 
ing because in the polar region true north 
and magnetic north are valueless. There are 
no radio aids; maps are inaccurate; long 
twilight hampers celestial navigation. Radio 
communication tiifficulties arise from icing 
conditions and probably the Aurora Borealis, 
Despite these obstacles, the problem of polar 
navigation has been solved. 

At 53° north, the apparent speed of the 
sun is 530 nautical-miles per hour. A west- 
bound plane flying at this speed can, like 
Joshua, make the sun stand still. 

Although Arctic flying weather is good 
aloft, on the surface it is sometimes a de- 
terrent to round-the-clock flying. Ice fog 
has to be contended with; sometimes it lasts 
10 days. During January and February, tem- 
peratures at the Alaska bases average 10° 
below zero, Fahrenheit; occasionally the tem- 
perature drops to 60°. The problem of land- 
ing in the Arctic is not difficult but servicing 
and starting engines in the cold requires hot 
air heaters and portable starters. Refueling 
is time-consuming, 

Until the range of troop transport aircraft 
is greatly increased, it would be difficult to 
station and supply large ground units deep 
in the Arctic. Because of the extreme cold 
and heavy going, ground operations there on 
a large scale are utterly impossible. From 
Russia’s Chukotskiy bases, however, a Red 
air-borne invasion of western Alaska would 
be possible. Arctic naval operations are lim- 
ited to the short summer season, 

Great defensive possibilities are available 
to us in the Arctic. From Alaska east to Ice- 
land we now have a chain of weather sta- 
tions. The systems of radar screens and 
interceptor fighter bases are not, in some 
instances, close enough together to be mutu- 
ally supporting. 

Red attacks against the United States over 
the polar cap would very probably cross 
Canada. Since this great ally on the north 
has made air power her preeminent arm, we 
have in Canada valuable warning and fighter 
interception possibilities, 
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We must not forget for a moment, how- 
ever, that a radar screen is a warning device, 
giving at best only a few hours’ alert before 
attack. Even if detected, the enemy attack 
may soon be able to approach our cities at 
the speed of sound. Interception by fighters 
does not necessarily follow. Our Air Force 
is so small that at best it could provide only 
a limited defense. 

In planning for the next war, we must 
keep in mind that the real opponents are 
Russia and the United States. Neither of 
these gigantic powers can invade the other 
with ground forces in sufficient strength to 
gain a decision. Neither power can effective- 
ly impose a sea blockade upon the other. 

The final decision therefore must, of ne- 
cessity, be reached in the air. Polar fights 
will be the new element in war if the strug- 
gle with Russia comes. It may be that the 
air above this great polar waste will become 
the decisive battlefield. At any rate, the best 
route to the United States for the long-range 
Red bomber is over the polar cap. 

This enemy route to the heart of America 
is inadequately defended. 


NO CONTAINMENT SOUTH 


Between the United States airbases in 
North Africa and the fighting fronts of south- 
east Asia lie 6,000 miles of open frontier along 
the southern border of the Red territories. 
An estimated 600 million people live south 
of this border. Nearly all embrace the Mos- 
lem or Hundu religion. These religions pre- 
clude acceptance of communism as an ideol- 
ogy. 
Yet the Moslems and Hindus face two great 
dangers: the extreme poverty of the masses 
provides fertile fields for Communist exploi- 
tation by infiltration, and there are no mili- 
tary forces anywhere along this vast fron- 
tier strong enough to offer resistance to Red 
invasion. 

In Tibet the Chinese are building airbases 
from which Russian bombers could dominate 
all India. 

The Middle East, bridgehead to three con- 
tinents, is the most strategically important 
area in the world. There lies half the earth’s 
total known oil reserves. There are no 
armies in existence or in prospect that could 
bar the Red Army from occupying all of the 
Middle East. 

It is a towering reality that aggressive 
Russia is confronted by no effective barriers 
on her northern and southern borders. 


The Rosenbergs and Justice Douglas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1953 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following radio broadcast by Mr. 
Walter Trohan of the Chicago Tribune 
delivered June 20 over radio station 
WGN, discussing the Rosenbergs’ case 
and the role of Justice Douglas in this 
case: 

Good evening, ladies and gentlemen, a few 
minutes before sundown yesterday a grim 
and grisly business was enacted behind the 
forbidding walls of Sing Sing Prison at Os- 
sining, N. Y. Defiant to the last Julius 
and Ethel Rosenberg were executed in the 
electric chair for betraying their native land. 
They were the first Americans to pay with 
their lives for treason in peacetime. 
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Their crime was one of the most heinous 
in American history. They transmitted 
atomic bomb information to Soviet Russia. 
Unfortunately their treason did not end with 
their deaths. ‘There is always the possibility 
that Soviet Russia may unleash a surprise 
atomic attack on the United States to wipe 
out hundreds of thousands of lives and de- 
stroy military potential. 

This threat exists only because of the 
Rosenbergs. In Korea there are 24,214 
American dead, who died largely because of 
the Rosenbergs. In Korea total American 
casualties reached almost 135,000 in large 
part because of the Rosenbergs. Without 
American atomic secrets the Communists 
would never have dared risk war in the Far 
East. 


In the days before the sun set on the dead 


bodies of the Rosenbergs, frantic legal ma- 
neuvers and Red propaganda obscured the 
great crime of the Rosenbergs. Every effort 
Was made to conceal the crime and every 
stop was pulled to play on warm American 
emotions to enlist sympathy not only for 
the Rosenbergs but through them for all 
future Red traitors. 

While the sun set on the lives of the 
Rosenbergs it did not set on American liber- 
ties. Great as was the crime of this pair, 
they were given every recourse of American 
justice to fight their execution. They were 
also permitted every avenue of approach to 
the warm American heart. 

The Rosenbergs died. They should have 
died months ago. We do not gloat over their 
deaths, but we cannot let our sympathy for 
a husband and wife and their orphaned 
children run away with our own security. 
Up to the end the Rosenbergs were not a 
jot sorry for what they had done. They 
died loyal to a terrible enemy. 

- While we need not rejoice that two human 
beings have been put to death, we can re- 
joice that every American tradition of liber- 
ty and justice was observed. In Soviet Rus- 
sia the Rosenbergs would have been put to 
death as soon as their crime was discovered 
and as soon as they had been forced by sub- 
tle torture to name all their accomplices. 

In this country Communists were per- 
mitted to wage prolonged’ propaganda war- 
fare in their behalf. The Communist sets 
up a chain reaction of appeals from scien- 
tists, clergymen, professors, fellow travelers, 
parlor pinks, and plain dupes. Communist 
pickets were permitted to walk in front of 
the White House while Americans were 
denied a right to the sidewalk. This was 
done by police in order to avoid clashes, but 
nonetheless we were denied our right to walk 
on our property so that our enemies might 
demonstrate in behalf of the pair whose 
hands are dark with American blood in 
Korea. 

To the end the Rosenbergs remained de- 
fiant and unrepentant. As the judge who 
tried them put it they preferred the role of 
glorified martyrs of communism. This same 
judge in pronouncing sentence on the pair 
said their crime was “worse than murder” 
as he blamed them for casualties in Korea. 

So beclouded with issues has the case be- 
come that it is well we review the facts. 
‘Fhe Communist press has kept up a barrage 
of accusations in behalf of the guilty pair. 
The Daily Worker, oblivious of the anti- 
Semitic purges behind the Iron Curtain, 
Stirred up the charge of anti-Semitism in 
behalf of the Rosenbergs. The charge could 
not stick because the trial judge was of the 
same faith as the prisoners and in death con- 
Sideration was given to the faith of the 
pair—they were executed before sundown so 
that they might not meet death on the 
Jewish sabbath. It would seem that they 
had given little attention to their faith dur- 
ing their lifetime, but were given its comfort 
in death. 


Let us examine their crime. Rosenberg 
and his wife, both in their thirties, were 
convicted of conspiracy to commit espionage 
on March 29, 1951. A jury of 11 men and 1 
woman found them guilty of delivering to 
the Kremlin details of atomic weapons, sub- 
marine detection, bomb-fuse fire control and 
other top-secret data, The fire-control de- 
vice is being used by Communist aircraft 
against American fliers over Korea. 

Others figured in the espionage activities 
of the Rosenbergs. David Greenglass, broth- 
er of Ethel Rosenberg, pleaded guilty and 
testified for the Government. He was sen- 
tenced to 15 years in prison. Another con- 
spirator, Morton Sobell, a Government elec- 
tronics and radar expert, was given a 30-year 
sentence. He fled to Mexico, where he was 
picked up. Beyond the reach of the Ameri- 
can Government is Anatoli Anotovich Yacov- 
lev, former Soviet vice consul at New York 
City through whom the secrets were sent to 
Russia. 

The names of Dr. Klaus Fuchs, top 
British atomic scientist who is serving a 14- 
year term for espionage, came into the trial. 
So did the name of Harry Gold, spy courier, 
who is serving a 30-year sentence. Gold 
confessed his crime. So did Fuchs. Con- 
fessions saved them from the extreme pen- 
alty. The Rosenbergs preferred the role of 
Communist martyrdom and refused to con- 
fess. Confession might have saved their 
lives. 

Instead of trying to save their lives by 
making a clean breast of their crimes, the 
Rosenbergs preferred to make a plea for their 
lives by asking-for tolerance. Why is it that 
we, who are loyal Americans, are always 
being asked to prove that we are tolerant? 
Why is it that we are always being called 
upon to sacrifice our beliefs on the altar of 
so-called tolerance? 

Mrs. Rosenberg appealed to Mrs. Eisen- 
hower in the White House for clemency. 
Mrs. Rosenberg asked that her life be spared 
so that she might see her sons grow to man- 
hood. This plea was madg in the face of 
the fact that by her actions Mrs, Rosenberg 
has sent sons of many American mothers to 
their deaths in Korea before they could reach 
the full flower of manhood. 

Tolerance should not be a one-way street. 
There is no reason why we should be con- 
tinually called upon to help destroy our- 
selves under the guise of tolerance when 
those who call upon us are not tolerant of 
our traditions and beliefs. 

Last week a former FBI agent testified that 
some Communists had plotted to assassinate 
a Senator who has been leading the fight 
against Communists and Communist in- 
fluences. So-called liberals around the world 
have blackened this Senator as the greatest 
menace to American liberty. He has no army 
as has the Kremlin, no flaming cannons and 
no declared mission to rule the world, yet 
he is being held up as a worse menace by 
far than men and a philosophy dedicated to 
overthrowing the country. Instead of be- 
ing horrified at the plot and hastening to 
protect the Senator’s right to freedom of 
speech, these so-called liberals were silent 
or even as one, who spoke to me, regretful 
that the Pittsburgh Communists had not 
succeeded. Of course this liberal hastened 
to say that he was not in sympathy with 
communism in any form, but declared the 
end—the projected assassination—to be de- 
sirable in the interests of what he called free- 
dom. 

I am also reminded ot the four-star Navy 
chaplain on the west coast who was per- 
suaded to take crosses off almost a dozen 
chapels in the West in order to demonstrate 
his tolerance. This poor fool—I call him so 
because he was and is a priest of my faith— 
would have taken down every cross from 
every chapel, had he not run into a rugged 
admiral. Sound faith is tolerance, but tol- 
erance does not mean that we must aban- 
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don our faith in our God and in our coun- 
try. 

In the final hours of the Rosenbergs a stay 
of execution was granted by Supreme Court 
Justice William O. Douglas. The Supreme 
Court overruled this stay. Douglas granted 
the stay in the face of the fact that four 
times previously the Court had refused to 
entertain legal moves in behalf of the Rosen- 
bergs. Six justices overruled the Douglas 
move. He was supported by Justice Black, 
who has been straining to prove himself a 
liberal ever since exposure of his early mem- 
bership in the Ku Klux Klan. 

Justice Frankfurter dodged voting on the 
issue by saying he hadn't had time to make 
up his mind. Frankfurter had the time to 
be a character witness for Alger Hiss, the 
convicted Red spy. He also found time to 
lead a crusade for a couple of Communist 
martyrs of a quarter of a century ago— 
Sacco and Vanzetti. 

Frankfurter can be dismissed as being 
without courage. Most of his evil work has 
been done. He filled the Government with 
products of his classroom, many of whom 
were Communists, I do not say he made 
them Communists but certainly he did not 
discourage them or make them Americans. 

Douglas aspires to the presidency. Most 
of his evil might still be before him. Doug- 
las, it must be remembered, has been the 
darling of the Communists. He dissented 
from the Court decision upholding the con- 
viction of 11 top Communists. He called for 
recognition of Red China by United Nations 
at a time when the Red Chinese were kill- 
ing American boys in Korea. He urged Iran 
to adopt a system including 10 percent com- 
munism. He compared the Communist up- 
risings in the Far East to the American Revo- 
lution. 

Last May 21 at a meeting of the American 
Law Institute Douglas said America had lost 
its position of moral leadership. This from 
a man who went vacationing for some weeks 
with another man’s wife. And from a man 
who some years ago stooped from the high 
Court to string obsenities into verses which 
shocked a select group of Americans, which 
has numbered two Presidents, a Chief Jus- 
tice, admirals of the fleet, generals of the 
Army, Senators, governors, and lesser char- 
acters including myself. I was there when 
this would-be liberal spouted his filth. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I am sorry that I 
must mar my return after a month by giving 
way to deep feeling, but some of these char- 
acters will be portrayed to you as heroes in 
some quarters, You must know them for 
what they are, 


Here’s to Dad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1953 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I wish to include the following which 
appeared in the Syracuse (N. Y.) Post- 
Standard, June 21, 1953: 

Here’s To Dap 

My Dad, the guy who thrilled in holding a 
bawling, wet bundle of charm in his arms. 
He'd wanted a boy very badly but apparently 
Heaven had other ideas. He received a 
chubby, female bundle of trouble. He 

wasn't sorry, not my Dad. He took me as 
close to his heart as if I'd been the best boy 
ever. 
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Of course, he had to make a few changes 
around the house: Take back the baseball 
and mitt, two footballs, three blue blankets 
and a pair of spike shoes, but he did it gladly 
because—well, because he’s just my Dad. 

Now you've heard Dad’s introduction to 
me, let me introduce you to him. He's about 
6 feet tall, weighs 200 pounds, has brown 
hair, graying slowly but surely, brown eyes 
and a well placed dimple. You ask, “What's 
so different about him?” You just don't 
know my Dad. 

He adores his children and always feels he’s 
not doing enough for us. His bark is much 
worse than his bite and he's never spanked 
one of his kids yet. If we're hurt about 
something, he shares that hurt. He pos- 
sesses marvelous fortitude, but when one of 
his brood should be seriously threatened by 
illness he develops a cold in his eyes. 

He's always been my best beau. I love to 
be with him. He has a certain masculine 
smell and when I am frightened or hurt my 
Dad spells security. He was beside me when 
childhood chasms opened wide before me 
and even now, if a boy gives his little girl a 
heartache he's there to offer a shoulder or 
provide a ready laugh. 

He's a clown, a tease, a little boy, laughter, 
cigaret smoke, tears, and joy. He's Mom's 
dearest possession and my closest friend. 

This Sunday I'll probably hand him a car- 
ton of cigarets or a tie, but all my devotion, 
deepest love and thanks are with it, for you 
see—he's my Dad. 

Nancy Carr, 


Russia Doubling Bomber Fleet as We Cut 
Air Force, Hearst Editorial Comment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to insert in our Recorp an article 
and an editorial from the Los Angeles 
Examiner, one of the great Hearst news- 
papers: 

Russia DOUBLING Irs BOMBER FLEET 
(By Kent Hunter, Colonel, Army, United 
States, Retired) 

WasHINGTON, June 20.—Reports of Rus- 
sian aviation strength, given in secret ses- 
sions to House and Senate committees by 
Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg, Chief of the 
United States Air Force, may yet retrieve a 
major portion of the proposed administra- 
tion cut of $5 billion in Air Force appropria- 

tions. 

These are the paraphrased, but basically 
main points of the Vandenberg presenta- 
tion: 

Russia currently has 20,000 operational 
warplanes, of which over 1,000 are bomb- 
ers capable of reaching the United States 
with atomic warheads, with some 3,000 me- 
dium bombers, capable of covering Europe. 

Russia’s major force of fighter planes—ap- 
proximately 16,000—will be MIG-15 jets, of 
improved design, by the end of this calendar 
year under the Soviet decision to go into 
mass production on that model, 


INADEQUATE 


The mass production of MIG—15’s will pass 
on to the Russian reserve air fleet both 
fighter and bomber planes of the Yak and 
Stormovik types regarded as inadequate to 
fight jets, or even to attack jet bombers. 

The previous reserve-type planes is thus 
made available for use in areas like Indo- 
china, Tibet, and similar areas where West- 


ern nations do not have fighter bases close 
enough to make contact with the slower pro- 
peller-driven planes of the old Russian re- 
serve fleets. Such planes are highly effective 
against ground troops lacking antiaircraft 
artillery or combat aircraft superior in de- 
sign to the Russian castoffs. 

In addition, the Russian production pro- 
grams call for doubling the Red air force 
bomber strength within the next 12 months. 
Designs have been approved and actual pro- 
duction is under way, Congress has been told. 

Two Russian bomber designs have been 
identified as in production, and their capa- 
bilities listed. 

MEDIUM BOMBER 

One is the improved TU-4 medium bomber, 
originally developed by Russian engineers 
from American B-29 bombers which made 
forced landings in Russia during World War 
II and were never returned. 

Russian additions, according to reports, 
have been adaptation to jet propulsion, and 
facilities for refueling in the air. This vastly 
increased the combat radius and the one-way 
range of the original ship. It's speed and 
altitude have similarly been increased. 

Such bombers can reach the northern 
zones of United States from Russian polar 
bases. 

A more powerful bomber, the IL-28 is cred- 
ited with speed, altitude, and combat radius 
capabilities between the United States B-50 
and the United States B-36. They are nei- 
ther as fast nor capable of the altitudes at- 
tained by the B-47 all-jet medium bomber 
which the United States is now seeking to 
produce in adequate quantity to replace the 
present “workhorse” B-29. But the IL-28 
has longer combat radius and range capabil- 
ities than the B-47. 


TWO YEARS AWAY 


The American B-52, all jet transocean 
bomber, planned to eventually replace the 
B-36 for strategic missions, is at least 2 
years away from mass production. 

The B-52 is expected to outdistance, out- 
speed, and reach higher altitude than any 
bomber now in existence or known to be in 
development by any nation in the world. 
Its one trouble is the time needed to produce 
it in adequate quantity. 

General Vandenberg's presentation to the 
Congress was one of pleading for restoration 
of the major portions of the Air Force cut- 
back proposed by Secretary of Defense Wil- 
son 


Vandenberg's plea has found strong sup- 
port, particularly in the Senate, and some 
Senators have expressed an opinion that at 
least 60 percent of the proposed $5 billion 
cutback be restored. 


No Pots xrios 

Representative Yorty, of California, made 
a point about the controversy over Air Force 
appropriations the other day which puts 
the whole argument into better balance. 

Citing the position of the Hearst news- 
papers on the matter, he said he was enor- 
mously impressed by the fact that while 
these newspapers were strong supporters of 
the Eisenhower administration they did not 
hesitate to call for justification of the pro- 
posed Air Force cuts. 

Mr. Yorry, who vigorously opposes the cuts, 
said this refutes the suggestion that op- 
position has the motivation of partisan poli- 
tics. 

“Security is not a matter of politics,” he 
commented. 

“The Air Force cuts should neither be at- 
tacked nor defended on a partisan basis. 

“Anyone who plays politics with it or 
weakens it is tampering with our precious 
liberty.” 

He is eminently right about that. 

The concern of the Hearst newspapers in 
the matter of Air Force appropriations is not 
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even remotely a political concern, but solely 
a concern for the peace and safety of the 
United States. 

We do not think a second-best Air Force 
in the kind of world we have to live in is 
worth any amount of money, since it would 
neither keep us out of war nor win a war. 

We think the least we can afford is an 
Air Force capable of giving us peace if pos- 
sible and victory, if necessary. 

Every dollar spent for this purpose should 
be wisely and honestly expended, and any 
waste in such a situation is a shameful 
thing. 

But the thing never to be out of mind is 
the fact that only an Air Force adequate 
for our safety is worth what it costs, and 
anything less than that is not economy— 
and anybody who plays politics with that 
is playing mighty loose with the future of 
America, 


Blueprint for Red Enslavement—IV 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1953 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I include herewith the 8th, 9th, 
and 10th chapters of Maryknoll Mis- 
sioner Father James A. McCormick’s 
pamphlet, Blueprint for Enslavement: 

CHAPTER 8 
Business not as usual 


“How is business?” I asked Mr. Wong, owner 
of a department store employing five clerks. 

“What business? I have nothing to sell,” 
he replied dully. 

“What about the store? The clerks?” 

“I still have the store and the clerks,” the 
merchant answered. “But we can’t import 
merchandise any more, Only the govern- 
ment can bring in tires and gasoline and 
things for its own use. People can’t afford 
luxuries any more, either. Now instead of 
leather shoes we wear wooden clogs like the 
farmers.” 

“But how can you keep your store open if 
you have nothing to sell?” 

“The government does not permit me to 
close,” he replied. “I am losing money day 
after day. I must pay rent on my store, 
wages to my clerks, higher taxes each month, 
subscriptions for all these campaigns to buy 
airplanes and tanks for the war in Korea, 
I am forbidden to shut down until my assets 
are completely exhausted. I have been de- 
clared a capitalist, a man without rights. 
In the past month I have not sold enough to 
pay my electric-light bill.” 

“But what about the other stores?” I 
inquired. 

“They are all in the same fix,” Mr. Wong 
continued. “There is nothing to sell except 
wooden and bamboo articles made nearby, 
or homemade soap, or cotton piece goods 
woven in this region. The vegetable mar- 
kets are thriving, but that is all. Did you 
see a single store selling rice as you came 
along?” 

“No,” I replied. “Come to think of it, 
I haven't.“ 

“Rice is now a government monopoly,” 
said Mr. Wong. “We can only purchase a 
day's supply at a time in the state store. 
And we must pay cash.” 

“What are the rice merchants doing?” 

“They must keep open. Some have tried 
to switch to other lines. The merchant op- 
posite has filled his shelves with dishes and 
crockery. But he doesn’t make two sales 
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a day. No one has the money to buy. When 
his dishes are gone he cannot replace them.” 

“Tf there is no business,“ I asked, “How 
do you get enough to eat?” 

“First we sell everything we own,” Mr. 
Wong said. “Then in a city like this most 
of us come from farms, and we still have 
a share in the farms back home. We bring 
food from there. But the tax on riceland 
is so heavy we have not enough rice to last 
till the next harvest.” 

“Then you were better off under the Na- 
tionalists?” I suggested. 

“Sh! Do not speak so loud,” cautioned 
Wong, looking around to be sure that we 
were not overheard. “We were the backbone 
of the Nationalist Government. Our taxes 
kept the government going. Then the Reds 
came and lulled us to sleep. They said that 
if our assets were under $10,000 we would 
not be declared capitalists, and few of us 
were worth that much. But they did not 
keep their promises. 

“Now all the real necessities of life are 
sold in the state store. We cannot buy 
as cheaply as they sell. They claim they 
are keeping prices down, and they are. But 
they pay only a low price for the goods they 
buy. Thus, the people have little money, 
and that must be spent on the bare necessi- 
ties. Life is very hard. I don’t know what 
will become of us.” 


CHAPTER 9 
Religion in Red China 


When the Communists took over our 
county by guerrilla attack, they issued a 
proclamation that there would be complete 
freedom of religion. 

Not long after the Reds arrived, a soldier 
brought me a large poster written and signed 
by the Red county commissar, and sealed with 
the official county seal, saying that religion 
and church property were to be protected, 
and nothing was to be removed without the 

permission of the commissar. 

Although all their books and indoctrina- 
tion courses were filled with antireligious 
propaganda, some of the minor Reds were 
sincere in their belief that religion was to 
be left free and unmolested. The higher- 
ups had other plans but they did not care to 
make them known until their hold on the 
county was more firm. 

The first antireligious remark was brought 
to me a month later. One of the Red work- 
ers watching my 1,200 people leaving the 
church after mass on Pentecost Sunday was 
overheard remarking, “This time next year 
the church will be empty.” 

Although Christians in our neighborhood 
were uneasy, church attendance increased 
instead of dropping off. When the local 
public school opened in the fall, it had new 
teachers and a new principal. I was told 
that the new teachers were approved by the 
county educational office, and that anyone 
who went to church could not get a job. 

One day at a meeting of the Altar Boy 
Society, the boys told me that their teacher 
had told them to stay away from church. 

“You must study every night,” the teacher 
had said. “Anyone who goes to church for 
evening prayers will get a black mark. He 
will not be allowed to win the first, second, or 
third-class prize, even if he does get the 
highest marks in the examinations.” 

Shortly after this I was told that each 
teacher was ordered to go to the homes of 
his pupils each night and see if the students 
were home studying. Reports were to be 
made on anyone absent. Later the altar 
boys told me that they had been barred from 
the school basketball team. The ‘ive reg- 
ulars on the team were altar boys, and be- 
cause they refused to quit serving mass, they 
were not allowed to play. After the school 
lost two important games, the rule was 
waived. 

On the first Christmas after the Reds took 
over, we recorded the biggest church at- 
tendance in Maryknoll history in the parish, 


When our free school for the poor of the 
village opened after New Year’s day we were 
visited by a delegation from the county edu- 
cational office. They told the teachers that 
the school must be registered in the county 
office. This meant that we would have to 
use anti-Christian teachers, appointed by 
the Reds, while we paid all the bills. I gave 
each of my teachers a full half-year's salary 
and regretfully closed the school. 

During that first year and a half under 
the Reds, from May 1949 all through 1950, 
there was a big upswing in the fervor of 
the Christians. They now realized the an- 
tagonism of the Reds toward religion. They 
realized that they were in acute danger 
of losing their church, and suddenly it, be- 
came more precious. 

The church was so crowded every Sunday 
that we had to add an extra mass. The 
church seated 800, but we were able to crowd 
1,200 in if the children stood across the 
front and in the aisles. Many of those com- 
ing to church were pagans who never before 
had shown interest in religion. During this 
period 300 new converts were instructed and 
baptized. Night schools of religion sprang 
up all over the parish. 

Every night a number of men would drop 
in to see me, to bring me the news, or just 
sit and talk. They knew that they would 
be objects of cuspicion, that the Reds might 
consider them foreign agents. But that did 
not stop them from coming. 

By the end of 1950 the Reds had strength- 
ened their grip on China. Now it was be- 
coming impossible to criticize them. 

One of my Christians was in a store one 
day telling the bystanders that the Commu- 
nists do not live up to their propaganda, that 
they do the exact gpposite of what they say. 
He was arrested on the spot by a secret po- 
liceman. Despite his protests that the Reds 
had promised freedom of speech, he was 
dragged off to the jail. He was locked up for a 
month, during which time he was required 
to read a series of Red indoctrination books 
on which he had to pass an examination be- 
fore he was released. When he was freed, his 
family had to pay for all the food he had 
eaten in jail. 

In December 1950, 16 members of the 
underground were taken from jail and ex- 
ecuted on a hill directly opposite the mis- 
sion. I felt that the executions were meant 
as a warning to me and to the Christians. 
On the same day a total of 67 were executed 
in our county. 

One day I went to a town about 3 miles 
from the Maryknoll mission to baptize a baby 
and attend the christening banquet. That 
evening I set out to visit four families pre- 
paring for baptism, We had just finished 
night prayers at one of the homes when 
the village was filled with jabbering, chat- 
tering high-school boys. 

In order to reach the next house, about a 
mile away, I had to go along a narrow path 
through ricefields. The high-school boys fol- 
lowed. me, chattering with excitement. I 
heard two voices, one a man’s and the other 
that of a woman, begin to call out slogans 
like “Down with the Americans” and “Let 
us resist American aggression in Korea” and 
so on. I realized that the Communists 
wanted to stir up a public demonstration 
against me, but things didn’t go quite as 
they had planned. For one thing, very few 
of the youths took up the cheerleaders’ slo- 
gans. Many of them even laughed out loud 
at theny. 

Finally, the girl cheerleader said loud 
enough for me to hear, Let's be quiet. Hun- 
dreds of people are following him. When 
we call a meeting we can't get 10 people 
together.” 


The crowd followed me to the home off 


the new Christian. There the two leaders, 
a man and a woman, entered the parior, 
each making a loud speech demanding that 
I leave the village or be mobbed. I refused 
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to leave unless they showed me a written 
order from the county public peace bureau, 
which had proclaimed “Foreigners will be 
protected.” They left after a while, and 
nothing happened. Later I learned that the 
woman was the wife of the county’s as- 
sistant chief of police. 


CHAPTER 10 
Persecution of missioners 


At the American Baptist Mission in our 
region lived two elderly lady missionaries. 
They had spent their whole lives doing mis- 
sionary work in China. They loved their 
work and the Chinese people, and they had 
resolved to spend the remainder of their lives 
there. But the Reds harassed them until 
one of the old ladies changed her mind and 
asked permission to leave. 

Month after month passed and no answer 
came to her application for exit. She re- 
peatedly inquired about the application at 
the county offices, but was given no satis- 
faction. Her health began to fail under the 
strain. Finally after 9 months the Reds 
gave permission to her to leave China. 

In February 1951, the remaining Baptist 
lady departed from our county along with 
the Swiss Lutherans. None of these other 
missionaries wanted to leave. They had 
been ordered out by the Reds. 

During this time, the Reds sent out orders 
for all foreigners to report at certain public 
peace bureau offices for the purpose of “alien 
registration.” Many missioners were never 
allowed to return to their missions again, 
Others were sent home to house arrest, 
Some were jailed and held for public trial. 
Still others were deported. 

On December 28, 1950, the Communists 
published an order freezing all American 
assets in China, including money, real es- 
tate, furniture, and personal belongings. 
On January 8, 1951, a second order confis- 
cated all American institutions. On Janu- 
ary 18, the government ordered that all mis- 
sion establishments be handed over to Chi- 
nese clergy. 

Following this last order a campaign for 
the Communist-sponsored independent 
churches began. Every congregation of 
every denomination was r to hold a 
meeting to establish the Patriotic Indepen- 
dent Church. At these meetings Red or- 
ganizers told the people that they had to 
sign a contract with the government promis- 
ing that they would practice the “Three 
Freedoms.” These freedoms were that the 
churches should be self-supporting, self-di- 
recting, and self-propagating. The congre- 
gations were also told that they had to cut 
off all connection with all other Christian 
churches outside China. 

Ironically, two of those freedoms are pre- 
cisely what the missioners themselves were 
working for. Their long-range goal in any 
mission country is for the church to be self- 
supporting rather than dependent on assist- 
ance from the faithful in other countries, 
Then, too, they train native priests, sisters, 
and catechists so that the church in any’ 
country eventually will become self-propa- 
gating, with native personnel replacing the 
missioners. 

By “self-directing,” the Communists mean 
that the church in China must sever all 
ties with the Vatican. This, of course, would 
make it merely a national church, rather 
than part of the one, holy, Catholic and 
Apostolic church. I know of 10 Chinese 
priests, personal friends of mine, who are 
still in jail because they refused to organize 
such a church. 

All during this time a high-powered smear 
campaign was directed against all foreigners, 
with particular emphasis on Americans. Red 
propagandists tried to outdo each other in 
dreaming up fantastic charges. Americans 
teaching at Lingnan University in Canton 
were charged with everything from being 
American spies to distributing pornographic 
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literature. Some Chinese professors were ac- 
cused of being pro-American, taken off to 
jail, and have not been seen since. 

The French Jesuit University in Tientsin 
was one of the best engineering schools in 
China. The president, who had spent more 
than 50 years in China, was charged with be- 
ing a spy for America, He was deported fol- 
lowing an intensive smear campaign in every 
newspaper throughout China. Conditions 
at the Catholic University in Peking were so 
intolerable that in the autumn of 1950 Amer- 
ican and German priests of the Society of 
the Divine Word had to give up control and 
withdraw. 

According to reports I have checked, at 
least 7 Catholic bishops and 100 priests have 
been killed by the Reds. Actually, I believe 
the number is higher. When the murders of 
lay brothers and nuns are added to the list, 
martyrs among the clergy reach into the hun- 
dreds. Nineteen bishops and 300 priests of 
various nationalities are now imprisoned in 
filthy Chinese jails, and also countless Chi- 
nese clergy of all Christian denominations, 

I know of 1 American priest who was kept 
isolated at his mission for 6 months while 
all sorts of anti-American meetings and pa- 
rades were carried on around him. Finally 
he was arrested on the charge of being an 
imperialist spy. He was kept in solitary con- 
finement for 2 weeks. Then he was brought 
out, disheveled and dirty, to face 10,000 peo- 
ple in a public trial, on the usual trumped- 
up charges. 

His first accuser, a Red schoolteacher, 
after charging the missioner with having as- 
saulted the teacher's aunt, struck him with 
a heavy club. The missioner was lifted to 
his knees after the blow and forced to kneel 
during the remaining hours of the trial. 
As he knelt, two other accusers hit him with 
their fists. His second accuser, an old wom- 
an, said he had starved her husband to death 
ih a refugee camp during the war with 
Japan. The third accuser, another school- 
teacher, charged that he had treated an old 
man so badly that he committed suicide by 
eating glass. 

The charges were absurd inventions. This 
particular priest was well known for his 
extensive charities, particularly to refugees, 
many of whose lives he saved. Neverthe- 
less, the well-rehearsed mob demanded the 
death penalty. The judge pulled a paper 
from an inside pocket and read the sen- 
tence: “Expulsion for life from China.” 

My own case is a good example of Red jus- 
tice toward a religious. I was locked up for 
6 months under guard before I was finally 
expelied from China. During the number- 
less interrogations I was forced to undergo, 
I frequently asked, “Why do you keep me 
locked up? I have never broken any laws.” 

The answer was always the same, “You are 
not under arrest. You are only being in- 
vestigated.” 

This is how the Communists practice free- 
dom of religion in China. 


Manchester (N. H.) Union Leader Asks: 
“Why the Air Force Cuts?” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1953 
Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to direct attention to an editorial 
of June 17, 1953, from the Manchester 


(N. H.) Union Leader, of which Mr. Wil- 
liam Loeb is president and publisher: 
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WHY THe Am Force Cuts? 


In his speech before the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the Air Force cuts, Congress- 
man Sam Yorty has sized up the situation 
conclusively. 

It seems, he said, that we are entitled to 
know what new facts justify the slackening. 
of our efforts and the change of our plans. 
Upon what premises is this new evaluation of 
our air needs based? 

Is it because a comparison of our air 
strength with that of Soviet Russia justifies 
Air Force budget cuts? No responsible per- 
son can say that. It is well known that the 
Soviets are working feverishly to improve and 
strengthen their Air Force and that they 
already have superiority over us in many 
categories, 

Well, then, is there’ any assurance that 

Soviet airpower is not being developed for 
aggressive purposes? Once more the answer 
is “no.” There is no evidence whatever that 
the Soviets have peaceful intentions and 
that they will not strike when the opportu- 
nity arrives. 
Is the reason, then that our rearmament 
program is straining us so economically that 
we must cut down on our military protec- 
tion? That doesn’t seem credible. We are 
enjoying today, despite our rearmament pro- 
gram, an era of domestic prosperity and 
plenty seldom if ever approached by any na- 
tion in history. 

Is the trouble that taxes, which represent 
the average citizen’s only sacrifice for de- 
tense, are so high that they must be reduced 
no matter what happens to defense? We do 
not believe the average American is unwill- 
ing to make the necessary sacrifice to defend 
our freedom. He is not ready to risk another 
Dunkirk by refusing to provide our troops in 
the defense line a reasonable chance to stand 
up against an aggressor. 

So then what is the reason for these Air 
Force cuts? Mr. Yorry comes to the correct 
conclusion that it is found in what he calls 
“the embarrassing campaign promises of 
something for nothing—such as tax reduc- 
tions, a balanced budget, and better defense, 
all at the same time.” The failure of the 
Eisenhower administration to give a plausi- 
ble explanation for the cuts suggests that 
they were made without a study of their 
effects, That surely is something to think 
about. 


Social Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1953 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, during my 
years of service in the Congress I have 
spent a great deal of time and effort in 
behalf of the old people of our country. 
I believe that the problem of social se- 
curity is one of the main issues of our 
country today. I feel that the majority 
of the Members of the House realize 
the importance of old-age security, not 
only from the humanitarian standpoint 
but for its importance in our social and 
economic welfare. 

On many occasions during his presi- 
dential campaign, President Eisenhower 
stressed the importance of improving 
our social-security structure. In his 
speech at Boston on October 21, 1952, 
he said among other things: 
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We are pledged as a body down to include 
the last voter, and up to include the top. 
leaders of this crusade, to this: To improve 
and expand social security. 


In another speech at Harlem, N. Y, 
on October 25, 1952, he further said: 

We will go on to make this Nation’s social- 
security program more humane and more 
realistic. To do this, benefits must be re- 
vised in the light of conditions at the time, 
they are paid. 


I am glad to note that this Congress is 
taking steps toward carrying out the 
Suggestions and plans that were in- 
cluded in the general remarks of the 
President. 

I note with a great deal of satisfaction. 
that the Ways and Means Committee has 
selected a special subcommittee to make 
an overall study of the entire social- 
security program and that this objective 
study is designed to develop the infor- 
mation and facts necessary to revise and 
improve the present program. To me, it 
is obvious that our social-security laws 
and the administration of them have de- 
veloped into a hodgepodge. I receive 
many letters calling my attention to the 
discrepancies, unfairness, and inequities 
in our social-security setup. 

Iam particularly interested in what is 
called old-age assistance. Under this 
provision of the Social Security Act our 
elder citizens of the country, who in the 
declining years of their life need help 
and assistance, are supposed to get a 
pension which will help support them in 
health and respect. However, in order to 
get this meager pittance, they must de- 
clare themselves paupers and subject 
their private affairs to the scrutiny of 
social workers. I sincerely hope that the 
Ways and Means Committee, after the 
overall study by the special subcommit- 
tee, will be able to eliminate this particu- 
lar feature now a part of our old-age 
pension laws. 

Old-age pensions are an important 
part of our national life. It is accepted 
not only as an obligation of the Govern- 
ment, the States, and the communities, 
but is also recognized by business and 
industry as a worthy objective in their 
personal relations with their employees. 

Social security—old-age pensions— 
whatever you wish to call it, is here to 
stay. I want to contribute my efforts 
and offer my cooperation in bringing 
about improvement and beneficial 
changes so our elderly folks are provided 
for in a just and equitable manner. 


Legislative Program of Iowa Disabled 
American Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1953 
Mr. LeCOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, on 


June 5, 6, and 7 the Iowa Department 
of Disabled American Veterans met at 
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Clinton, Iowa, for its 30th annual con- 
vention and adopted a legislative plat- 
form expressing the views of this impor- 
tant veterans organization on a variety 
of issues, and went on record as opposed 
to H. R. 2754 and H. R. 2308. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the legislative plat- 
form adopted by the Iowa Department 
of the Disabled American Veterans: 


We urge the Iowa delegation in Congress 
to oppose any cuts whatsoever in Veterans’ 
Administration appropriations. 

We urge the Iowa delegation to oppose new 
cuts in disability compensations and pen- 
sions for veterans. 

We favor world organization for peace, but 
we urge the Iowa delegation to be against 
the United States joining any organization 
through which any of its sovereignty might 
be relinquished. 

We urge the Iowa department to fully sup- 
port the full national DAV legislative pro- 
gram, 

We urge that the present social-security 
law and regulations be amended to provide 
that all disabled veterans and their employ- 
ers continue to pay social-security tax in the 
regular manner and that all disabled vet- 
erans be given maximum social security 
granted during the period of disability re- 
gardless of the amount of the earnings or 
taxes paid on their account; the findings of 
the Veterans’ Administration or various re- 
tirement boards to be considered final in re- 
gard to the disabled and that they shall 
certify disabilites to the proper social-secu- 
rity authorities and that maximum credit be 
given automatically upon their certification, 

We urge that all Korean veterans be al- 
lowed to convert their Government insur- 
ances on the same basis as that now allowed 
to disabled veterans. 

We urge that Korean veterans be granted 
the same privilege with respect to disability 
claims as those which are now granted to 
World War II veterans. 

We urge that Korean veterans who have 
been prisoners of war be granted benefits like 
those which were granted World War II vet- 
erans who were prisoners. 

We urge the Iowa delegation in Congress 
to exert all possible efforts to have Schick 
Hospital membership expanded to capacity 
immediately. 

STATE 


We favor putting the $500 now granted by 
the Federal Government to the members of 
the Iowa Soldiers Home in a special fund in- 
stead of in the State general fund, and urge 
an increase from $500 to $700 per member. 

We urge that Korean veterans be granted 
the same tax exemption as that now received 
by World War II veterans. 

We urge that Korean-veterans be granted a 
State bonus on the same basis as that which 
was paid to World War II veterans. 


VETERANS PREFERENCE RIGHTS 


“Whereas congressional action has been 
introduced by presenting H. R. 2308 and 
H. R. 2754; and 

“Whereas if these bills are passed, will take 
away part of the veterans’ preference of any 
veteran working, or plans to work, for the 
United States Government; and 

“Whereas these bills will suspend consid- 
eration of the 10 points preference received 
now and require each veteran taking civil- 
service examinations to make a passing grade 
of 70 percent; and 

“Whereas under the present Veterans Pref- 
erence Act, disabled American veterans have 
a 10-point preference before they take a 
civil-service examination for a job with the 
United States Government which, when 
added to at least a grade of 60, gives them a 
passing grade: Therefore be it 


“Resolved, That the Iowa department con- 
vention delegates here assembled go on rec- 
ord opposing the bills H. R. 2754 and H. R. 
2308, and further be it resolved that this 
resolution be forwarded to the DAV national 
convention urging their support in the de- 
feat of these two bills.” 

FRANK MILES, 
Legislative Chairman, 1953 State 
Convention, Iowa Department, 
DAV. 


Justice for Poland 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. TAFT 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, June 27, 1953 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address 
which I delivered on March 1 on the 
Justice for Poland radio program. The 
program is one of a series sponsored by 
the radio programs commission of the 
Polish-American Congress, Inc., and 
broadcast over 21 radio stations through- 
out the United States. The programs 
have an extremely large listening audi- 
ence, and the subject matters have been 
very educational. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


I am happy to be able to speak tonight 
under the banner called Justice to Poland. 
Over and over again, I have stressed in the 
past the necessity of conducting a worldwide 
offensive of propaganda to convince the peo- 
ple of the world that their future happiness 
can only be assured by liberty and not by 
communism. 

In that offensive, the cause of Poland is 
included. It is only natural that Americans 
of Polish origin are concerned with the fate 
of their mother country and that they are 
doing their utmost to secure justice and free- 
dom for Poland. They are not alone in their 
efforts. 

Poland, one of the victims of Soviet aggres- 
sion, had a tragic story. She was given a 
chance in the short period between the two 
world wars to rebuild her shattered economy, 
her independent political organization, and 
her full cultural life after being deprived for 
over a century of independence and freedom. 

Then World War II, instead of securing her 
that freedom, ended by the signing at Te- 
heran and Yalta of agreements in which she 
did not take part and in which power poli- 
tics joined with a lack of proper under- 
standing of international conditions. Pol- 
and again lost her independent political 
existence. 

She was not the only political loser. We 
have lost with her by being condemned to 
live a life of fear, of doubt, and of perma- 
nent instability. It was at Yalta that the 
fate of our boys who are fighting and dying 
in Korea today was decided upon. 

In my book, A Foreign Policy for Ameri- 
cans, I said that the people left Europe in 
the 19th century and came to this country 
not so much because of the economic con- 
ditions but because they sought a liberty 
which they could not find at home. 

The people who have been forced to live 
under the Soviets are, nevertheless, our po- 
tential allies and, if approached in the right 
way, can some day be counted as such. In 
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marshalling these forces of freedom on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain, we must realize 
that the Poles in Poland represent a great 
potential asset to the free world. In spite 
of the enormous losses in human lives and 
in national wealth during and after the last 
war, the Poles are solidly behind the West. 
Their attachment to freedom and to the 
Christian civilization is as firm today as it 
has always been throughout their history. 

In order to preserve the possible freedom 
of the Poles, however, we have to exercise 
caution. We must fully realize that fo- 
menting national revolts in any of the cap- 
tive countries, including Poland, would be 
criminal. It would only serve as a pretext 
for the Communists to wipe out all opposi- 
tion elements who form today the center 
of the spiritual link with the West. 

Helping to preserve the substance and 
the strength of the Polish spiritual resist- 
ance; helping the Polish nation to keep their 
will to resist further, should be one of our 
constant aims. This is a struggle for sur- 
vival, not only of one nation or of one coun- 
try but the survival of our civilization and 
so of our own liberties, 

The East is coming forward with the ideol- 
ogy and materialistic communism where 
man is just an object in the hands of the 
state, an instrument in the hands of the 
party. Spiritual values are being discarded; 
religion is banned; teaching is conducted 
in the spirit of hatred instead of the spirit 
of love. 

Poland, the very country which stood for 
centuries as a barrier between the West and 
the tyrannies of the East, is now being pre- 
pared by the Soviet Communists to assume 
an opposite role. The young Poles are being 
brought up to hate the West and all it stands 
for. The Soviet Union hopes to extend her 
ideological strongholds over Europe, togeth- 
er with her military and political strong- 
holds. 

It is up to us to say that this will never 
happen. In order to see it, we have to give 
the Poles and all others who are today under 
the dictatorship of the Kremlin hope and 
vision for the future. 

How can it be done? Let me remind you 
of the Republican platform where we said, 
“It will be made clear that the United States 
policy as one of its peaceful purposes looks 
happily forward to the genuine independence 
of those captive peoples.” We meant business 
there, and it is imperative that the peoples 
concerned know that this was not just elec- 
toral oratory but a genuine expression of 
firm belief. The interest of our own country 
demands that we stick to that belief. 

In order to live in peace, to plan for the 
future, to switch from wartime to peacetime 
economy, we have to do our best to extin- 
guish all sources of international friction. 
The enslavement of any group of people, of 
any nation which used to be a free, inde- 
pendent, and self-governing country in the 
past, is a source of international friction. 

Poland has been taken over by the Russians 
against the will of her own people and in de- 
fiance of treaties which the Soviet Union 
signed with her wartime allies. The mainte- 
nance of our own freedom can never be cer- 
tain when so many nations are deprived of 
their own voice and are subjected to a for- 
eign, hostile rule. 

We may now be heading toward another 
war which easily might leave all of us 
among the ruins of our civilization. What 
we would like and what we are set to ac- 
complish is to bring the dawn of liberation 
by peaceful means. Is it at all feasible? I 
think it is. 

First, we must be strong. Our strength 
derives not only from the actual combating 
force of our military preparedness, but also 
from a close cooperation with our allies, 
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Our strength further derives from our own 
determination to fight the right cause and 
to press it to the very end. 

Can we afford to relax our efforts today 
knowing that a country cannot lead a lib- 
eral national life? Can we afford to forget 
that the best sons of Poland—Pulaski and 
Kosciuszcko—came to our side in the days of 
great peril and supreme sacrifices of our 
own forefathers? Can we afford not to help 
those who are determined to help them- 
selves; who are looking toward us as their 
friends and their only hope? Surely not. 

Second, we must build up our strength 
with the determination to use it in case the 
enemy undertakes more aggression. We 
must be determined to use it should peaceful 
means fail; should the process of interna- 
tional communism keep pressing forward. 

This determination of ours can rest upon 
the knowledge that the captive peoples, the 
Poles as well as the others, do not give up 
hopes, and that they maintain a burning 
faith in their ultimate liberation. It is 
much easier for them than for us to proceed. 
Through their enslavement our own en- 
slavement is being planned. The Poles are 
telling us as often as they can, that Russia 
is preparing herself to the final fight against 
us, day and night. 

We are in the same camp with those who 
must accept the role of passive witnesses of 
this great conspiracy of our times. But we 
must associate ourselves with them. We 
shall and must tell them that Poland can 
count upon our assistance, that this assist- 
ance will vary according to circumstances, 
but it is there. 

Our willingness to give that assistance 
derives from the proper understanding of 
our own national interests, as well as from 
the adherence to the principles for which we 
the American people have pledged ourselves 
to stand. 

Free Poland is an essential part of a free 
and peaceful world. 


The Book-Burning Issue 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GUY CORDON 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, June 27, 1953 


Mr, CORDON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “Book-Burning Issue,” published 
in today’s Washington Daily News. 


There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Book-Burninc ISSUE 

For several reasons, the so-called book- 
burning issue has been embellished all out 
of proportion to the facts. 

One reason is Senator Joz MCCARTHY, with 
his patented flair for inciting contention. 
Whatever the Senator does, be it with or 
without virtue, is repugnant to many people, 
some of them sincerely alarmed by him, 
others merely pretending to be. 

The amazing manner in which the State 
Department has fumbled this issue has added 
immensely to the exaggeration. 

In addition, a noisy attempt is being made 
to stir up hysteria. The purposes are to in- 
voke public confusion, divert attention from 
other issues, and to discredit the administra- 
tion in power, 


The issue, if it is an issue, concerns only 
the books on the shelves of libraries financed 
by our Government in foreign countries. 
Here the sole question should be the useful- 
ness of the books to the purpose for which 
these overseas libraries were established, 
That purpose was to let others learn, accu- 
rately, about us—our customs, our ideals, 
the way we live, the country we live in. 

No author has a special right to have his 
books on these shelves and many books, 
acceptable enough in American libraries, ob- 
viously would have no place in the overseas 


program. 

The foolishness which has afflicted this 
overseas program now has been magnified 
to include practically all reading matter in 
American libraries and bookstores, It is said 
that freedom of thought and freedom. to 
read are under attack. The impression is 
created that book burning, author purging, 
and fractious censorship are rampant in this 
country. 

Where? When? 
don’t say. 

This bogey, too, will pass—and, probably, 
be succeeded by another, 

But, in the meantime, publishers will con- 
tinue to accept or reject manuscripts, de- 
pending solely on their own judgments as 
to taste, quality, and salability—mostly the 
last. Librarians will continue to stock their 
shelves according to what they think their 
patrons will read. 

And the American people will continue to 
read what they please. 


Who? The hysterics 


Nashville’s Adopted Son 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, June 27, 1953 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled Nashville's Adopted Son,“ 
written by Dr. George S. Reuter, Jr., in 
tribute to his uncle, Dr. Edward Byron 
Reuter. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NaASHVILLE’s ADOPTED SON 


(By Dr. George S. Reuter, Jr., Arkansas A. & M. 
College) 

Dr. Edward Byron Reuter died in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., on May 28, 1946. He had at- 
tended commencement at Fisk University, 
returned home, and passed away in his sleep. 
He was buried on the campus of Fisk Uni- 
versity. Today any person may find the spot, 
because a tree, in front of the Social Science 
Building, where he had his office, marks the 
spot. 

Dr. Reuter was born near Holden, Mo., on 
July 19, 1879. He was the son of Peter and 
Julie Ann (Sullivan) Reuter, The other 
children were: Charles Joseph, Pratt, Kans., 
building contractor, who died in Carlsbad, 
N. Mex., in 1936; Judge George S., stock- 
man, farmer, banker, and political leader, 
who died in Holden, October 30, 1948; Mary, 
who married Nelson Chapman and who died 
September 8, 1950, in Warrensburg; Ann, who 
married A. J. Merklin, St. Louis insurance 
broker and who died there January 3, 1939; 
and Katie, who married Paul Chittim, and 
who died in Bakersfield, Calif., in 1940. 
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Dr. Reuter’s father, Peter Reuter, was born 
August 10, 1827, in Germany (Génnersdorf, 
Kreis Ahrweiler), the son of Servatius and 
Anna Catherina (Nattermanns) Reuter. Ser- 
vatius Reuter was born March 20, 1794, in 
Germany (Oberdiirenbach), the son of 
Michael and Gertrudis (Kald) Reuter. 

Peter Reuter came to Illinois when he was 
between 18 and 19 years of age. Like Daniel 
Boone, he did not file the necessary papers 
and others claimed his rich farm, which was 
near St. Louis. He then went to Nevada 
City, Calif., and mined gold. After selling 
his half interest in the mine, he settled near 
Holden on a 288-acre farm with his Irish 
wife, Julia Ann (Sullivan) Reuter. 

Mrs. Reuter was born in Troy, N. Y. on 
June 16, 1842, but as a young child moved to 
Brooklyn, N. Y. She married Peter Reuter 
October 30, 1865. He died October 30, 1895. 
She died July 4, 1907. 

After being graduated from Central Mis- 
sourl State College in 1904, Dr. Reuter re- 
ceived A. B. and B. S. degrees from the Uni- 
versity of Missouri in 1910, an A. M. degree 
from the same institution in 1911, and a 
Ph. D. degree from the University of Chicago 
in 1919, 

Dr. Reuter taught In a number of colleges 
and universities. He was professor of soci- 
ology at the University of Iowa from 1921 to 
1944. During May 1936, he suffered a severe 
heart attack, but this resulted in more re- 
search and writing than before. All during 
his career he stressed the scientific discipline 
in sociology. 

His final educational service was professor 
of sociology at Fisk University from 1944 to 
1946. Stanford University had asked him to 
join the faculty, but he was too feeble to go. 
He was president of the American Sociological 
Society in 1933, secretary-treasurer from 1936 
to 1938, and president in 1939 of the Soci- 
ological Research Association. He was con- 
sulting editor of the McGraw-Hill's section in 
sociology from 1928 until ill health forced 
his resignation a few months before his 
death. His publications were great. 

Dr. Reuter married Mildred Goodspeed, of 
Palo Alto, Calif., and a graduate of Stanford 
University, in June 1914. Both the widow and 
son, Donald Goodspeed Reuter, reside at 
Stanford University, where the son is carrying 
on the father’s work in sociology. 


Public Service Careers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, June 27, 1953 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have published in 
the Recorp an editorial from the Talla- 
hassee (Fla.) Democrat of May 14 under 
the heading “Preparing for Public Serv- 
ice Careers.” 

This editorial refers to an address be- 
fore a recent meeting of the sophomore 
class of Fordham College by the Honor- 
able James A. Farley, former chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee 
and Postmaster General of the United 
States under the Roosevelt administra- 
tion. 

Mr. Farley had been attracted by the 
announcement of Florida State Univer- 
sity at Tallahassee that special school- 
ing in political leadership is offered at 
this institution in my State. 
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I endorse entirely what is said in this 
editorial, and I believe the thoughts con- 
tained therein should be pondered by 
all citizens and especially those who are 
in public office. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PREPARING For PUBLIC SERVICE CAREERS 


James A. Farley, “Mr. Politics,.“ has lost 
none of his enthusiasm for the calling that 
made his name synonymous with it, de- 
spite the buffeting he has taken since de- 
parting from active national politics in 1940. 

Talking to the sophomore class of Ford- 
ham College, he said young men ought to 
be specially trained to carry the torch of 
leadership in politics. No matter what some 
may call it, Farley said politics is still the 
noblest of careers and no other is so essen- 
tial for the distribution of temporal happi- 
ness and the preservation of the freedoms 
that make our way of life. 

Special training for political leadership 
would eliminate the corrupt and the dis- 
honest who have blackened its character. 
It is essential in the world leadership thrust 
upon us that the United States have a 
specially trained corps at home and abroad 
and maintain standards of public service 
which will inspire universal confidence. 

Such courses as those in the School of 
Public Administration at Florida State Uni- 
versity, and similar study in government, 
will help equip present-day students for ca- 
reers in public service. 


I Rise To Remark 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 27, 1953 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
would like to include the attached letter 
by the Honorable JoRN PHILLIPS, entitled 
“I Rise To Remark”: 


CoNSIDER Jon 


The Republic faces another threat, in a 
series since our Constitution was committed 
to paper and signed on September 17, 1787. 
I am fully aware that this statement will 
be challenged, and probably laughed at; yet 
all around us (beneficiaries of the success 
and the strength of this Nation) we can see, 
if we are only willing to look with unpreju- 
diced eyes, the ruins of other nations which, 
in our own memories, took this same first 
step, and justified it on the same argument 
of expediency. 

The strength of the United States is in 
our form of government. Those of you who 
have patiently read this weekly letter for 20 
years will sigh and say, “For heaven's sake, 
we ought to know that by now; have a 
heart.” This is a republic, a unique form 
of government which, among its features, 
vested all rights and powers in the people, 
except those which the people specifically 
transferred to the Government; and under 
which there was to be a separation of the 
legislative, executive and judicial arms of 
Government. Under its “checks and bal- 
ances,” minorities have enjoyed the greatest 
protection; enterprise has had the greatest 
encouragement; government (until the last 
few years) has been limited as under no 
other form, and the people have had oppor- 
tunity and freedom, and have prospered. 


No point was so firmly fixed in the minds 
of the writers of the Constitution as that 
of keeping the lawmaking power in the hands 
of the Congress, and free from interference 
by the executive. Of these powers, the power 
to tax and to appropriate money stood at 
the top of the list. At one point in the 
discussions, the delegates thought of deny- 
ing this power, even to the Senate, because 
they feared it might slip unintentionally into 
the hands of the executive. 

Thursday, June 25, at about 6:30 p. m., 
the Rules Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, on the insistence of the President, 
and under the full pressure of the House 
Republican leadership, voted to bypass the 
major committee having jurisdiction over all 
tax bills, and to bring to the floor a bill ex- 
tending the excess-profits tax. The prece- 
dents offered the Rules Committee were with- 
out substance. 

Why did the President make this demand 
and then insist on it? More important, why 
did the Republican leadership yield to the 
demand? Why did the Rules Committee in 
turn take an unprecedented step, which 
they must have known was historically the 
opening wedge in the destruction of free 
governments? Only history itself will an- 
swer these questions. 

On February 23, 1944, President Roosevelt 
vetoed a tax bill. The reaction was imme- 
diate. Senator Barkley resigned his position 
as floor leader in a historic speech. A tax 
bill was the right and prerogative of the Con- 
gress; a President had no right to use his 
veto power on a tax bill. Twice, during my 
years in the House, President Truman vetoed 
money bills, once a tax bill, once an appro- 
priation bill. The reaction was the same, 
only in the House we express ourselves with 
less oratory and more directness; the House 
met and without discussion, overrode both 
vetoes immediately. 

Yet in these instances the President only 
used a constitutional power, the veto. In 
the present case, the President has insisted 
upon a specific tax bill, and the House lead- 
ership has yielded. 

The tragedy is that the bill itself is in- 
consequential. We could have produced that 
amount of money in other ways, or by sav- 
ings. The President has called the excess- 
profits tax “iniquitous and immoral.” The 
total “take” has been about $800 million 
yearly, less the high cost of collection for 
this tax, less the refunds, and less the con- 
stant attrition of tax income caused by the 
failures of small business for which this was 
the proverbial last straw, or which have had 
to combine with larger industries, to prevent 
failures. 

The world will not come to an end because 
Congress, under the whip of an executive 
power specifically denied it in the Consti- 
tution, continues EPT for 6 months—a few 
businesses will fail; the people may be denied 
an income-tax reduction, if the two taxes 
must be tied together, as some think. The 
threat is to the Republic, if the Executive 
is to direct legislation, particularly tax and 
spending legislation, and if Republican lead- 
ership, unable or unwilling to read and un- 
derstand contemporary history, acquiesces 
in this unconstitutional transfer of power 
from the legislative to the executive. 

An ironical detail is the fact that one rea- 
son we cannot balance the budget (I think 
we could) and thus let EPT die, and pass 
H. R. 1 (the income-tax reduction) is the 
amount of money being voted for foreign 
aid, about $5 billion. In that aid there is 
money which will be used to reduce taxes 
in England. Canada is also reducing taxes. 

I would like it understood that this state- 
ment, which represents serious thought on 
my part, in no way indicates any lack of re- 
spect or admiration for President Eisenhower. 
He is entitled to a mistake. I just wish he 
had not made this one. Rather, I wish a 
more experienced Republican leadership had 
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not allowed him to make it, instead of help- 
ing him make it. I was on TV a few nights 
ago, discussing the income-tax reduction 
with a distinguished Senator. Like all mem- 
bers of the opposite party, he took a little 
delight in ribbing me, saying he was the one 
supporting the President. I advised him to 
go home and reread the Book of Job. I 
suggested he would find that Job was a man 
of courage and conviction. It was his ad- 
visors who were feather-legged, and who 
gave him wrong advice. I might also have 
called attention to the fact that today, after 
3,800 years, the name of Job is a symbol of 
courage and patience, while few of you, read- 
ing this letter, can name any one of his ad- 


ors. 

The bill now goes to the floor, bypassing 
the Ways and Means Committee, because a 
President could not get that committee to 
yield to him. The vote on the floor will be 
significant. No matter how the question is 
put technically, the vote will be for or 
against the Republic. 


Grazing Bill Said To Protect Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. WESLEY A. D’EWART 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 27, 1953 


Mr. D’EWART. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following letter published in the 
Arizona Republic of June 4, which helps 
further to explain the purpose of H. R. 
4023, the Uniform Federal Grazing Lands 
Act: 


GRAZING BILL Sam To PROTECT RIGHTS 
EDITOR, THE ARIZONA REPUBLIC: 

In regard to various editions of your paper, 
it has seemed to me that perhaps I could help 
in explaining to some extent the controver- 
sial new proposed grazing bill, S. 1491. 

In the first place, it does not take away 
any rights from the Government (See Sec. 
13 last paragraph): “Provided, however that 
nothing in this section shall be construed as 
limiting or restricting the power and au- 
thority of the United States.” It does not, as 
many people feel, affect the wildlife or con- 
servationists in any way, section 12 (B): 
“Nothing in this act shall be construed as in 
any way altering or restricting the right to 
hunt or fish in accordance with the laws of 
any State upon lands to which this act ap- 
plies or as vesting in any grazing privilege 
holder any right whatsoever to interfere with 
any multiple use of said lands;” and in re- 
gard to conserving all other rights. Section 
12 (C) provides: “Nothing herein contained 
shall restrict (1) the acquisition, granting or 
use under existing law of permits or right- 
of-way within the land to which this act 
applies; (2) ingress or egress over such lands 
for all proper and lawful purposes or (3) 
prospecting, locating or developing mining, 
entering, leasing or patenting the mineral 
resources of such lands under laws applicable 
thereto.” 

What the law was designed to do was to 
give the present permittees the same rights 
on the forest that they now enjoy under the 
Bureau of Land Management, so that in all 
respects the two different departments as far 
as grazing is concerned would be alike. In 
attaching the grazing permits to the land, 
livestock sales would not affect the permit- 
tees’ status as happens frequently now under 
forest regulations. The forest service has 
the right to a 20 percent cut on transfers of 
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livestock or land singly or 10 percent if both 
the land and livestock are transferred to- 
gether. 

The forests derive their funds about 50 per- 
cent from appropriations and timber sales 
and about 50 percent from grazing fees, 
This being the case, is there any reason why 
the permittees shouldn’t have some rights in 
the management of their money, the same as 
they do under the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment? 

There is a wildlife man on every board un- 
der the Bureau of Land Management. 

In writing this letter, I have tried to show 
in the first palce that everyone using Gov- 
ernment land in any way, whether they pay 
for the privilege or not, cannot possibly be 
injured by the proposed bill and in my 
opinion their usage of whatever kind it may 
be, will be greatly improved. If there is any 
question, after reading this letter, about 
rights under the new law, all I can say is, 
read the bill and decide for yourself. 

JOHN F. WHITE. 


Need for Patience, Due to Enormity of 
Tasks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 27, 1953 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks in the Appendix of the 
RecorpD, I am including a letter from a 
constituent of mine, published in the 
Newburgh News on June 24, 1953. This 
is a thoughtful letter written by a woman 
who is not a politician, but I think shows 
a great deal of the sound commonsense 
that has always made our country great 
and will continue to keep it so: 


Tue PEOPLE SpreakK—NEED FOR PATIENCE, DUE 
TO Enormiry or Tasks 


To EDITOR, THE NEWS: 


This letter is for all the so-called Ixe ad- 
mirers who are now complaining, griping and 
mudslinging because the taxes have not been 
reduced yet. 

Did any of you hear Mr. Eisenhower 
promise that at any specific time, he would 
accomplish this stupendous job in a whirl- 
wind avalanche of action? I did not, and I 
listened to all of his speeches. In the first 
place, it would be foolish to make such a 
promise regardless of existing conditions, and 
no sensible person would do so, as such peo- 
ple know it takes time. 

Did you ever try to clean up a dump? Did 
you ever hear of persons moving into a dirty 
house and trying to make it livable and 
homelike? Did you ever hear of one taking 
over an executive position in a place of busi- 
ness that had for a long time (say 20 years) 
been mishandled and ready for the rocks of 
bankruptcy—suddenly transform the dump 
into a fair woodland; the dirty house into a 
palace; or the place of business into a shin- 
ing object of progress and smooth sailing? 
Well—I never did and neither did you. 

So why in the name of commonsense don’t 
you give our President a chance to undo the 
unwise actions performed during the long 
term of Now Deal—more properly called 
“raw deal“? You expect him to perform 
miracles in a few months over conditions 
built up for over 20 years. Why you haven't 
given him time to get a broom or scrub 
brush and pail. And don’t you suppose that 
our Congress and Cabinet have enough far- 


seeing, loyal Americans in both parties who 
know the hazards and pitfalls from some- 
times acting too hastily? They know the de- 
tails, 

The doctor does not give us dynamite for 
quick recovery from our ailments, but a slow 
sure-working medicine together with care- 
ful nursing does the trick. 

Lean A. HAMMOND. 


Address of Hon. Hubert H. Humphrey, 
of Minnesota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 27, 1953 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following speech 
of Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, of Minne- 
sota, at the sixth annual convention of 
Americans for Democratic Action, 
Washington, D. C., Saturday evening, 
May 23, 1953: 

Those who believe in the democratic 
faith—in its traditional rights and Über- 
ties, responsibilities and privileges—can 
never cease in their struggle against com- 
munism. Democracy and totalitarianism 
are mortal enemies. It is to us to be the 
brave and the strong. It is our privilege 
and sacred obligation to be the champions 
of liberal faith, and never to compromise 
our principles with the subtle but ruthless 
foes of human liberty. 

We must be ever on guard, The modern 
totalitarian is a cunning and devious char- 
acter. The strategy and the tactics of this 
worldwide Communist conspiracy shift and 
change constantly. Now the word has gone 
out from the political bosses of worldwide 
communism to make friends wherever they 
can, to infiltrate, to lie low, to join any and 
all groups, and again to reestablish their 
popular Communist front, phony organiza- 
tions. We, as members of the ADA, are 
morally bound t> be the first to expose this 
treachery. Likewise, we are morally bound 
to make it absolutely clear to ourselves and 
the American people that never will permit 
this organization to be infiltrated or in any 
way be identified with or sympathetic to 
principles or persons or causes of Communist 
ideology. They know the influence of this 
organization and they would like nothing 
better than to wreck it. We have learned 
our lessons, and let us remember them. 
Now, let us be teachers for others who may 
not have learned as well. 

We might even help our Republican 
friends by reminding them that Communist 
foreign policy at times sounds strangely 
similar to nationalist, isolationist policy. It 
is on this theme that infiltration, even into 
the most conservative organizations, is a 
threat and a possibility. 

Our society is deeply concerned about com- 
munism—and rightfully so. There is no 
greater threat to our political and moral 
standards. There is no greater threat to the 
peace of the world and to the hope and fu- 
ture of all mankind, ADA came into being 
in 1946 and 1947 because it was so concerned 
about communism—and rightfully so. The 
mainstream of American liberalism has been 
fighting bolshevism and communism ideo- 
logically and politically before many of the 
self-styled anti-Communists of today were 
even aware of the nature of the threat. And 
they have been doing so without adopting 
the methods and attitudes of totalitarianism. 
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The pages of history may, in fact, tell us 
that perhaps one of the greatest tragedies of 
recent years is the fact that liberals lost the 
initiative of anticommunism to the irrespon- 
sibles. Knowing full well the most effective 
antidote to the poison of political commu- 
nism was the development of a mature, 
healthy, dignified political economy for the 
American people, the American liberals em- 
phasized social reform as a way of undermin- 
ing the appeal of communism. The Ameri- 
can liberal community, acting in partnership 
with the New Deal and Fair Deal, worked to 
strengthen the fabric of democracy by knit- 
ting and weaving into a pattern a program of 
improved educational facilities, better hous- 
ing, human equality, health care, insurance, 
abundant public power, and many other pro- 
grams. 

These bold and progressive policies have 
so effectively strengthened our democracy 
and economy that the threat of political 
communism in the United States is at an all- 
time low. The Communist Party is shrink- 
ing to a noisy and neurotic group of politi- 
cally ineffective diehards. 

With this emphasis on deeds rather than 
words, American liberalism succeeded in vir- 
tually destroying the appeal of communism 
as an internal political threat to the demo- 
cratic institutions of the United States. But 
in this emphasis of deeds rather than words, 
we allowed others to usurp for themselves 
the title of anticommunism. Knowing as we 
do that the most effective anti-Communist 
program is a prodemocracy program, many 
American liberals tended to shy away from 
the oversimplified use of the term “anti- 
communism,” Thus, we abdicated the term 
and the title to the irresponsibles. 

This has created serious problems for us 
and for the Nation. It has allowed the irre- 
sponsibles to distort the meaning of terms 
and the meaning of truth by identifying 
communism with its arch enemy, liberalism. 
And it served to identify in the minds of too 
many American people anticommunism 
with irresponsibles who had no real under- 
standing of communism, and hence could 
not effectively oppose it. 

The fact that men in the United States 
Senate who assume for themselves the man- 
tle of anticommunism can ask our-Nation to 
abandon its Allies and go it alone is a sign 
of the political immaturity and political 
danger of abandoning anticommunism to 
those who have no real understanding of its 
operations. 

The challenge to the liberals of today is to 
once again reassert the initiative in develop- 
ing, fostering, and strengthening a program 
of anticommunism and a program for de- 
mocracy which is mature, realistic, and ef- 
fective. 

The basic threat of communism to our 
democratic institutions today is interna- 
tional. We have the tools and the willing- 
ness and the determination to meet the in- 
ternal domestic threat. The true spirit and 
strength of America represented in the phil- 
osophy expressed in our Declaration of In- 
dependence, our Bill of Rights, in our system 
of law and constitutional government, have 
already proved themselves a far stronger ap- 
peal to the hearts and minds of our people 
than the appeal of Marxist ideology. We also 
have the determination, the understanding, 
and the expertness required to handle com- 
munism as a sabotage, subversion, and espio- 
nage threat in the United States, The basic 
threat, I repeat, is the international. 

I am deeply and seriously concerned be- 
cause I am not fully persuaded that the 
American people or the Government of the 
United States sufficiently understand the 
nature and strategy of international com- 
munism, and thereby be able to effectively 
oppose it in the years to come. 

Part of my reason for this concern is the 
apparent consternation and lack of under- 
standing as to the nature of the recent 
Soviet peace movements, 
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Communism, it is true, is an ideology. It 
is also a system of power, and it is also par- 
ticular people—people wielding power in 
Russia and behind the Iron Curtain and 
people manipulated by that power in our 
own country and in other free nations. 

Our task is to understand that ideology— 
to understand the nature of its power—and 
to adequately identify both the personalities 
and the role of people who are leaders in 
that system of power and ideology. 

One of my old Serbian friends in Minne- 
sota is fond of recalling a favorite expres- 
sion of his motherland which seems to be 
particularly appropriate this evening. His 
father, he said, used to tell him, “Son, re- 
member a wolf, he may change his fur, but 
he never changes his mind.” The pages of 
our newspapers have told the American peo- 
ple that the Communist Party is in the 
midst of once again changing its line and 
its tactics. We in ADA are already alert to 
the fact that the Progressive Party has been 
abandoned and that the few loyal bands of 
Communists are prepared once again to in- 
filtrate and attempt to destroy the American 
labor movement and the American liberal 
movement by hiding their identity and work- 
ing from within. I am confident that with 
proper vigilance we will defeat these tactics. 
We came into being thoroughly sophisti- 
cated as to the evils of communism and we 
will be vigilant in throwing them out if they 
attempt to come in. 

But the impact of the new Communist 
line on our international policy is more difi- 
cult to understand and more difficult to 
follow. 

Let us analyze that development. The 
first thing we will note is that the change 
in the international line of the Communist 
Party—such as it is—did not begin with the 
announced death of Stalin, but, in fact, 
during his lifetime. 

In October of 1952, the Russian Communist 
Party held its 19th party congress—the first 
eince 1939, despite the fact that party stat- 
utes require such congresses every 3 years. 
This congress was notable for several things. 

1. For one thing, it gave us a first look at 
Malenkov and the new generation of Soviet 
leadership. Stalin himself took small part 
in the congress, and seemed to have designed 
it to build up his heirs. 

2. Secondly, the congress produced a new 
organization for the top level of the Russian 
Communist Party. It was at this Congress 
that the Politbureau and the Orgbureau gave 
‘way to the new Praesidiums—a move which 
many experienced observers interpreted as 
laying the groundwork for Malenkov's suc- 
cession. 

3. Thirdly, the outlines of the new Soviet 
5-year plan were made public at this con- 
gress, although the plan had been formulated 
some months before. 

4. Finally, it was for this congress that 
Stalin himself produced his first major theo- 
retical work in several years—a work that 
hinted broadly at a coming change in Soviet 
foreign policy. Just before the congress, 
Stalin published an article in Bolshevik— 
the major theoretical journal of the Commu- 
nist Party. 

In the main, Stalin's article was concerned 
with questions of Marxist economic theory. 
But the significant thing for Americans, and 
the thing which skilled western observers 
quickly noted, was that in two chapters of 
this work Stalin laid down the line for a 
change of tactics of Soviet foreign policy. 

In these chapters Stalin made two main 
points. The first was that war between 
communism and capitalism was not inevit- 
able—immediately, at least. Communism 
could still look for competition for markets 
between the capitalist nations, and for the 
trade wars and shooting wars which follow 
this competition, according to Marxist theory. 
Stalin also stated that the economic war 
waged by the West upon the Iron Curtain 


countries had, in fact, brought those coun- 
tries closer together and expanded their 
economies. 

Stalin’s second point followed the first— 
Soviet foreign policy, he said, should seek to 
aggravate the economic differences of the 
Western World in order to split off certain 
areas from it. The areas which Stalin men- 
tioned specifically were Western Europe and 
Japan, Soviet foreign policy should seek to 
isolate the United States from its allies, and 
Stalin indicated that a revival of German 
and Japanese military power would be one 
way to do this. In other words—attempt to 
neutralize Germany and Japan. 

* * * * * 


It is entirely possible that the Soviet 
leaders realized late in 1952 that the politics 
of violence was not so effective as the politics 
of peace. The Communist answer to the 
Marshall plan was the brazen sefzure of 
Czechoslovakia. But this wanton violation 
of democracy served better than anything 
else to teach the Western World the real na- 
ture of communism. 

The war in Korea also uced conse- 
quences not expected by the Soviet leaders, 
as it mobilized America’s military and pro- 
ductive resources out of lethargy and com- 
placency and into fighting form. The result 
is that we are now in the act of confronting 
the Kremlin with an integrated western de- 
fense system backed by the will and resources 
to man it. 

It is therefore, entirely possible that the 
Soviet leaders may choose to abandon tem- 
porarily the politics of violence in favor of 
the politics of peace. 

Let me suggest some further reasons for 
the apparent temporary shift in strategy that 
we see in Soviet foreign policy. 

While our will is strong when the danger 
is stringent, Stalin and Malenkoy may well 
have believed that our will would fail should 
Soviet pressure seem to falter. Neutralism 
is strong in Western Europe, where the bur- 
dens of defense have cut heavily into eco- 
nomic recovery, where many people are 
understandably tired of war and crisis, and 
where the desire to retrench on military 
preparedness is strong. 

No doubt the Russians have also kept 
abreast of public opinion in this country. 
The American people are, thank God, an 
outspoken people, and Moscow knows what 
they are thinking, just as Washington does. 
Moscow knows that the American people are 
anxious to cut military spending, and there- 
by cut taxes. It knows that the American 
people are traditionally opposed to violence 
in international affairs. 


History may, therefore, record that the 
Communist peace offensive was a passing 
thing—that it was perhaps prompted pri- 
marily by the coming of American elections 
and the results of those elections. Or that 
the internal politics of communism made 
necessary a brief change of tactics abroad. 

Or, it may be that, in a qualified manner, 
the peace offensive will continue. I am sure 
this will depend in large degree upon the 
resolve of Americans to maintain their eco- 
nomic and military preparedness, 

That resolve is now being tested in the 
Cabinet and in the Congress of the United 
States. Nothing could be worse than to do 
too little—and do it too late. We are at 
the critical period: the organization of NATO 
and the European defense community is in 
the balance. The testimony before the com- 
mittees of the Congress by General Ridgway, 
General Gruenther, and the key witnesses of 
the administration reveal no easing of Soviet 
military pressure. Indeed, the testimony re- 
veals that the Soviet and her satellites have 
improved greatly their military position with 
new equipment and highly trained combat 
troops. I have listened to the testimony, and 
I can say now for the record that our posi- 
tion in terms of airpower, as contrasted with 
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that of the Soviet and her satellites, is tragi- 
cally weak. The desire to fulfill misguided 
and misdirected political promises of balanc- 
ing the budget and reducing the taxes could 
very well undermine our whole position of 
security and defense. This may be the last 
mistake we are permitted to make. 

It is clear that the strategists of the Krem- 
lin are expecting us to lower our guard. They 
are fostering discontent and anxiety among 
our allies. They are playing a desperate and 
cruel game of dividing us and enticing us 
into a position of weakness. Now, if ever, 
there is a need for statesmanship—states- 
manship that may necessitate criticism and 
complaints in and out of the Congress. But 
the safety of the world is at stake—yes, the 
peace of the world. To falter now will make 
it impossible to gain the initiative. To per- 
mit our great system of mutual security and 
defense to be split asunder and weakened, 
will put us in the tragic position of being 
unable to negotiate. We will be compelled 
to bargain from weakness—an indefensible 
position, The only hope for any success out 
of high level discussions and negotiations is 
for the western allies to be strong. 

Clearly, Moscow hopes to gain a western 
letdown and from a western letdown, the 
Iron Curtain area has other things to gain— 
chiefiy, time and trade. i 

Communist economies need to buy time 
if they are to challenge the West. Last fall, 
at the 19th Communist Party Congress, the 
Soviet Union launched a new 5-year plan. 
In that connection, the then general secre- 
tary of the Communist Party and now Pre- 
mier Malenkov gave a 514-hour speech, in 
which he reviewed the state of the Soviet 
economy. 

The Soviet economy today is at the highest 
point in its history. Experts believe that 
Soviet military production today may very 
well exceed United States military produc- 
tion. There can be no doubt as to the direc- 
tion of the Soviet economy. And, under 
the new 5-year plan, the Russian economy 
will turn still more sharply to military pro- 
duction. 

Two months ago Fortune magazine pub- 
lished an extremely valuable and revealing 
account of this plan—a 5-year plan, of which 
2 years are retroactive, and which is sched- 
uled to end in 1955. 

This article reveals that the Soviet Union 
plans to increase military expenditure until 
it at least doubles that of 1950, and sur- 
passes the heaviest Soviet World War I out- 
lay. It reveals that the Soviet plans an army 
of perhaps double the size of the American 
Army today. It reveals that the Soviet plans 
to increase gross industrial output by 70 
percent over 1950. It reveals that the satel- 
lites are to double their output over 1950. 

It also reveals that this cannot be done 
without some severe strains. The plan has 
led to extreme conflict between the need for 
military goods and consumers’ goods in the 
Soviet Union. 

Russia is short of some essential raw ma- 
terials, such as tin, nickel, rubber, and oil. 
The satellites are much worse off for several 
raw materials. If they are to fulfill their 
production plans they will have to get raw 
materials and labor from somewhere. But 
where? 

The answer is, trade with the West, if such 
trade can be made possible. The east Euro- 
pean countries, in particular, miss the trade 
which they have historically carried on with 
Germany. Communist China also has suf- 
fered from the loss of historic Chinese 
trade ties with Britain and Japan. Russia 
is caught in a squeeze in trying to supply 
both eastern Europe and the Far East, and 
she finds her transportation system unable 
adequately to bridge the vast distances be- 
tween industrial western Russia and her 
Chinese dependent. 

Communist trade with the West can help 
the Soviet solve her difficulties. And, what 
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is more important, Communist trade with 
the West can be the Communist’s most ef- 
fective weapon of economic warfare. For— 
let us make no mistake about it—the Soviet 
peace offensive means simply that Soviet 
leadership will be turning to actions on 
other fronts. And the most important front, 
according to Stalin’s last opus, is the 
economic front. 

It is on the economic front—and this is 
traditional Marxist theory—that the United 
States can be separated from its allies. 
When Stalin said that competition for mar- 
kets would lead to economic and perhaps 
shooting wars between the capitalist nations 
of the West, he was giving voice to a funda- 
mental tenet of Marxism-Leninism. 

If this analysis is correct, then communism 
will now seek, by every means at its com- 
mand—and there are many—to promote dis- 
unity among the free nations. This means, 
primarily, economic warfare. i 

It would be well for us to keep our eyes 
on the international economic headlines, 
and not only on the military headlines, 
The headlines I have reviewed to date tell 
but one story, namely, that the Soviet Union 
is making desperate and all-too-often suc- 
cessful efforts to drive tough trade bargains 
and agreements: In South America, Central 
America, Asia, and, hopefully, in Western 
Europe. 

The headlines tell one other story—that 
there is a growing suspicion and distrust of 
America's policy—an uncertainty as to our 
policy, a fear that we will again enter upon 
a period of protectionism and high tariff. 
If we are to face the Communist threats, 
we must face up to these clear realities. 

Only last month, at conferences in Geneva, 
the Soviet Union made a real bid for trade 
with the West. And it is worth noting that 
she directed her offers at those very areas 
where American tariffs are most sorely felt. 
We should learn a valuable lesson from this. 
I hope we shall. 

The lesson of Soviet economic policy for 
the West is that the problems of free enter- 
prise are truly international—that our secu- 
rity and survival depend upon our working 
out solutions for these problems together 
with the other nations of the free world. 

One way we can do this is through a 
more liberal trade policy. If we close our 
doors to trade, the nations of western 
Europe may have to turn to the east for 
markets, food, and raw materials. If we 
close our doors to trade, the nations of 
Asia—in whom we have invested millions in 
foreign aid, and on whom we depend for 
strength on the borders of communism— 
these nations may have to turn to their 
Soviet neighbor for trade, and they will then 
be swallowed up. 

Trade with the Soviet Union inevitably 
leads to economic infiltration—an even more 
powerful weapon than political infiltration. 
The economies of the countries that trade 
with the Soviet inevitably will be distorted 
toward Soviet needs and ultimately con- 
trolled by Soviet power. This could spell 
the death of free enterprise—even the kind 
of free enterprise that Western Europe main- 
tains. Our Nation has expended billions to 
liberalize the trade and economic practices 
within Western Europe. We believe in free 
economy, in free trade unions, the free move- 
ment of goods and people. We do not ask 
that every economy be an American stero- 
type but we do ask that it be an economy 
that is compatible with free political insti- 
tutions, 

During this period of the Soviet peace 
offensive, our foreign trade policy is an abso- 
lutely vital aspect of our entire security 
program. An adequate foreign trade policy, 
and adequate provision for our military de- 
fense should be the twin arms of our foreign 
policy. This is so because the two main 
arms of Soviet policy are economic warfare, 
and vast mili expansion. We must 
counter the Soviet at these points, 


And it is at this point that we must have 
the initiative. And why shouldn’t we? Who 
has more to lose if we should fail? But the 
initiative cannot be seized just by slogans. 
American foreign policy cannot be based 
upon trick phrases or popular slogans. It is 
one thing to call for a foreign policy that is 
dynamic, creative, imaginative, positive, or 
whatever else you may have. But it requires 
leadership—firm, determined leadership—to 
realize this objective. It is easy to talk of 
“trade, not aid.” It satisfies those at home 
who wish to see the aid slashed and it gives 
a kind of semantic pleasure to those who love 
to say the word “trade.” But the slogan 
“trade, not aid” will require painstaking, 
long-range, determined effort by the admin- 
istration and the Congress. It will necessi- 
tate a mature undertstanding of our political 
and economic responsibility by the Ameri- 
can people and by their representatives in 
the Congress. It is much easier to win elec- 
tions with slogans and promises than it is to 
translate those promises into policies and 
programs, This the President is finding out. 

These are the reasons why we need a lib- 
eral trade policy. The decision we make on 
American trade policy this year will be a 
decision actually on world trade policy—and 
it will likely be irrevocable. 

(1) Our decision will profoundly affect 
world trade because American trade today 
totals 35 percent of world trade. Our deci- 
sion cannot help but affect world trade and 
economics of the entire world—including 
the Soviet bloc, which is watching us care- 
fully. The free world, and to a large extent 
the entire world, is an economic unit today. 
This means that our decision will not be a 
decision of this moment alone—it will bind 
us and will affect us for years to come, for 
the effects of commerce are endless and the 
consequences far-reaching. They will re- 
turn to us again and again. 

(2) Our decision will likely be irrevoca- 
ble. For the past years, particularly, the 
other commercial nations of the world have 
been watching our leadership, waiting for 
our lead. If we do not ourselves lay the 
foundations on which stability of trade can 
be built, they will reluctantly turn else- 
where to trade. They will make adjust- 
ments in their economies. These adjust- 
ments will be fundamental. So let me say 
soberly that the markets we lose will not be 
easily regained. They may never be re- 
gained. Many of our trading partners feel 
that it is now or never for them—if they 
are to adjust to new avenues of trade they 
must do it now. 

We will have to consider our future trade 
policy dispassionately and soberly. But 
there is also a sense of urgency behind our 
decision; for this may be a real turning point 
in world trade. 

Now, let me conclude with some refiec- 
tions. What are the problems which the 
Communist peace offensive has raised for 
Americans. What have we been doing about 
those problems? What can ADA and other 
liberal Americans do about these problems? 

Faced with an opponent whose tactics 
shift from day to day, and whose knowledge 
of our power and our plans is comprehensive, 
the Congress has nonetheless done eyery little 
to increase its own understanding of that 
opponent. The 19th Congress of the Com- 
munist Party last fall was one of the most 
significant events in recent years, but there 
has not been one committee of the Congress 
which has studied what transpired at that 
Congress. What does the Congress really 
know about the economic and military 
strength of the Soviet Union—of the Satel- 
lite states? How much attention do we give 
to the frequent public pronouncements of 
Communist leaders, many of which have re- 
sulted in important changes in Communist 

licy. 

Pere current shift in Communist strategy 
has faced our Government with tremendous 
problems in planning to meet that change 
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and future changes. We are faced with the 
problem of changing our whole diplomatic 
strategy to meet the new threat, not of im- 
mediate war, but of Communist infiltration 
and fifth column movements. Our foreign 
policy in Germany, for example, has been 
built chiefly on the need to build up and 
counter military strength. We have not 
planned in such detail for political and 
economic warfare, ` 

We may have to plan for a domestic econ- 
omy geared, not to immediate war, but 
nevertheless to the ever-present danger of 
war. That means making difficult decisions 
in the allocation of military and consumer 
production, in the breath of our defense base, 
in the location and dispersal of industry, in 
the place of economic controls in our econ- 
omy, in planning the size and disposition of 
our armed forces, in determining the 
amounts and types of foreign aid to be 
appropriated. 

We shall have to plan constantly and care- 
fully with regard to increasingly involved 
and difficult problems of international trade, 
of tariff reduction, of our increasing mate- 
rials shortages revealed in the Paley report, 
of our relationships with the underdeveloped 
areas which have many of the raw materials 
on which we are dependent. 

And overshadowing all our planning and 
all our decisions is the hard fact of the 
steady growth of the Soviet economy. 

We ought, in the committees of Con- 
gress, to be gathering information on some 
of these problems. We ought to be mak- 
ing a real study of Russian policy, and its 
background. We ought carefully to be study- 
ing the needs of the armies and the econo- 
mies of the Free World. 

Instead, I am afraid we have been giving 
too much attention to investigations of in- 
dividuals, to looking for scapegoats and 
oversimplifications, and to raging at our al- 
lies across the sea. 

Let me also say, that our present seeming 
disagreements with our allies would be vastly 
simplified, and might never have occurred, 
if Executive leadership in the field of foreign 
policy were stronger today. It is said that 
the President's popularity in the Nation is 
high at this moment. But our allies—and 
Americans themselves—do not know what 
to expect from American foreign policy. 

In the American constitutional system the 
President of the United States is the spokes- 
man on foreign policy. The Congress, to be 
sure, implements that policy and can either 
weaken or strengthen it. 

A thorough grasp of the problems that 
confront us, therefore, is essential to the 
Executive and to the Congress. But there 
is no escaping the fact that if we are to 
have a positive and dynamic foreign policy, 
it must come from the President. 

The free world was heartened and en- 
couraged by the President's dramatic message 
‘before the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors. Here was a forthright and moving 
statement of American foreign policy, its 
course, its direction, its objectives, and goals, 
The President's speech was roundly ap- 
plauded. 

Presidential leadership, however, calls for 
more than speeches, important as they are 
as policy statements. Leadership calls for 
a followthrough. The foreign policy of our 
President needs the support of Congress and 
of those in the Administration. It is not 
good enough to declare for reciprocal trade 
renewal and then appoint to the Tariff Com- 
mission an arch protectionist. 

Firm Executive leadership involves the 
recognition that every American President 
who has ever been a leader in the field of 
foreign affairs has had to make up his mind 
to be unpopular with a very vocal minority 
of the Congress. 

I, for one, am delighted to learn that we 
are now going to sit down together with 
the British and the French and talk out our 
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common problems. I trust that these talks 
will demonstrate that the politics of the free 
world are free politics. They will show the 
world once again that constructive solutions 
and new unity can come from momentary 
disagreement. 

I think we shall once again achieve agree- 
ment and united action with our allies. 

Leadership calls for courage, integrity and 
determination. The liberal opposition to- 
day is determined to put aside partisan 
politics in support of a mature program 
which understands the nature of commu- 
nism and is prepared to meet its threat to 
democratic institutions and to the demo- 
cratic way of life. The President can have 
our support for his foreign policy as that 
policy is stated in his speeches. He will 
not have our support, however, for the for- 
eign policy represented by some of his 
spokesmen in the Congress and too frequent- 
ly represented in the deeds of those who 
claim to represent him. 

If the President places the unity of his 
own party as the No. 1 objective of his ad- 
ministration, then the kind of leadership 
that the democratic world needs today will 
not be forthcoming. Party unity within the 
Republican Party on the issues of foreign 
policy can only come at the cost of a posi- 
tive and effective foreign policy. The Presi- 
‘dent must be willing to pay the price of 
alientating the irresponsibles of his own 

in order to rally the support of the 
American people and of the free world. 
This is not too dear a price for so im- 
portant a cause. The unity of a political 
party is, indeed, a little thing as compared 
to the unity of freemen in their struggle 
against the oppression of totalitarian power. 

Therefore, tonight, let us dedicate our- 
selves to a program of enlightenment—en- 
lghtenment as to the nature of communism 
and its threat to the world. But equally 
important, enlightenment as to the true 
meaning of democracy and the hope that it 
offers to the world. 

Hackneyed as the expression may seem, 
this is the time for greatness. We can sur- 
vive with no less. 


Mail Friendship Ends With “Mom” and 


“Dad” for Korea War Veteran 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 27, 1953 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most heart-touching stories to come 
out of the Korean war is that of the 
adoption through correspondence of Pfc. 
Francis Fanning, who came from a 
Philadelphia orphanage, by Mr. and 
‘Mrs. Anthony J. Lippi, of Paterson, N. J., 
the parents of Cpl. George Lippi, a vet- 
eran of Korea. The story is dramat- 
ically told in a recent issue of the Pater- 
son (N. J.) Morning Call by Mrs. Doro- 
thy (Pat) Patterson, one of the ablest 
feature writers of our day. The story 
follows: 

Mam FRIENDSHIP Enps Wirnh “Mom” AND 
Dan“ ror Korea Wan VETERAN 

“Hello Mom, I'm home.“ 

Only a mother can tell you what it means 
to hear those words coming over the long 
distance telephone lines, in the voice of her 
serviceman son—and only a boy who's never 
known the embrace of a mother’s arms or 


felt the warmth of a mother’s Kiss can tell 
you what it means to be able to shout them 
into the mouthpiece of a telephone that is 
linking him to a real home and folks he's 
never seen. 

This was the intimate, never-to-be-for- 
gotten experience shared by Mrs. Anthony 
J. Lippi, of 46 East 36th St., and Pfc. Fran- 
cis Fanning, recently of Korea and a Phila- 
delphia orphanage, and now a member of 
Lippi family. 

That telephone call put through in the 
early evening of Friday, May 29, and that 
got Mr. and Mrs. Lippi out of bed in the wee 
small hours of Memorial Day morning was 
the dramatic climax to a long and happy 
story, whose first chapter was written in a 
drafty bunker on a bleak Korean mountain- 
side, over a year ago. 

The prologue was less happy. 

Up until the time he was 18, Frank's (that's 
what everyone calls him) life was bounded by 
the four walls of a series of orphanages. His 
mother died at his birth. 


FINDS BROTHER 


There was just one highspot in those long, 
monotonous years—the day when he was 
transferred from St. John’s orphanage in 
Philly to the St. Francis Vocational Training 
School in the same city, and found there his 
17-year-old brother, Joseph, a brother he 
never knew he had. 

The next year, a job was found for Joseph 
at the Norristown State Hospital, and they 
were separated again but this time not for 
long. At 18, Frank got a job at the same 
hospital and the two shared a room there, 
their first home. Working around the hos- 
pital, seeing the pitiful sights that abound 
at a mental hospital, and hearing the 
screams of the demented were too much for 
young Frank and he decided to enlist, in the 
United States Army, choosing it as the lesser 
of two unpleasant experiences. 

The young recruit traveled the road from 
Philadelphia to the Korean battlefront, as a 
member of the 23d Regiment, Company C., 
(Charlie Company) 2d Division—the “Second 
to None” in a little over a year. 

They had a real Christmas party that 
night. There were canned hams and cookies, 
jelly and candy and everything a serviceman 
looks forward to in his packages from home, 
and the boys consumed them all, along with 
the liquid refreshments that Frank rushed 
out to buy, to make the party complete. At 
midnight they went out into the cold Korean 
starlight to the chapel where Cardinal Spell- 
man celebrated the Christmas Mass, and of 
all the prayers that went heavenward under 
that Korean sky, young Frank's prayer of 
thanks must have been heard and remem- 
bered longest by every one of the angelic 
hierarchy and even the very littlest cherubs 
hovering around the golden throne. 


“MOM AND DAD” 


From then on his letters to the Lippi’s 
were addressed. Dear Mom and Dad.” 

Then one day, he got a letter from Paterson 
and an invitation to be their own boy, to 
come home to them when it is over and make 
their home his home. 

For days he went around pinching himself, 
sure it couldn't be true, and he almost wore 
out the letter, reading and rereading it. His 
first trip to Japan on R and R (rest and 
recreation) he went shopping for a suitable 
present to his new folks. He chose a hand- 
some silver cigaret case for Dad“ Lippi and 
a delicately chaste silver-jewel case for 
“Mom.” 

He mailed them off to the States and by 
one of those strange coincidences that hap- 
pen only in the movies and on TV, they ar- 
rived on the day of the Lippi's silver-wedding 
anniversary, There were tears on this end, 
that time. 

The next big moment was the telephone 
from California, made almost the minute 
Frank's feet touched American soil. 
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He called again, every time the plane 
stopped for fuel on the way east, and again 
from Camp Kilmer when he arrived. 

Dad Lippi took over then, giving Frank 
directions about buses and trains and when 
his train pulled into Pennsylvania Station, 
all of the Lippis were there, waiting for 
him, including his buddy and new brother, 
George, now a civilian, his Army hitch com- 
pleted. 

Frank has 8 months more of military duty 
ahead of him, but he will not be sent out 
of the country and chances are he'll be sta- 
tioned somewhere within weekend distance 
of home. 


REPORTS BACK JULY 1 


He's got to report back for duty on July 1, 
but in the meantime he’s been having more 
fun than he’s ever known. 

Last week he went fishing, the first time 
he'd ever held a fishpole in his hand or 
known the thrill of seeing a big one strike 
at a vibrant line. He's got a dog to pet and 
follow him around and best of all folks to 
call “Mom” and “Dad,” new words to him 
but he loves the sound of them and says 
them over and over. 

The Lippis have taken him for rides 
throughout the New Jersey countryside and 
to New York City. Even more important, 
they took him out to Norristown to see his 
brother and then brought him back to spend 
the weekend here. When Frank gets out 
of service, there’s a good job waiting for 
him, secured by Dad Lippi and he's making 
plans to help Joe get a job out this way, too, 
so that the boys can be together again. 

Although the Lippis have three sons of 
their own, they've found it no problem to 
add a fourth boy to their family. In fact, 
they rather like it. 

He's such a grand boy,” they say. 

As for Frank, there just aren't words to 
describe what he feels. 

“It's really home,“ he says. “When I 
walked in the door I knew I had come home, 
I never felt like a stranger. You couldn’t 
with such swell folks as Mom and Dad. I 
only hope I can someday repay them for 
what they've done.” 

Frank was assigned as platoon runner 
and his duties brought him into frequent 
contact with George Lippi, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Lippi, of this city, who at that time 
was in charge of the company’s fleet of jeeps 
assigned to training problems in the Happy 
Valley sector, The two knew each other by 
sight but they never got really friendly until 
the day Frank lost his wallet with more 
than $100 in it on a training problem in the 
valley. Lippi volunteered to help locate the 
lost wallet the next day, when the training 
activities were over, and together they 
scoured every inch of the valley without suc- 
cess. Frank was staked until payday by 
Lippi and other boys in the outfit and from 
that time on the Philadelphia orphan and 
the corporal from Paterson were buddies. 


MAIL-CALL BLUES 


Mail call, always a high spot in the day for 
servicemen was the deep purple hour for 
Frank, as day after day he watched the 
packages and the letters being handed out 
with never a one for him. Even the letters 
from his brother, the only one who had ever 
written to him, stopped coming. He later 
learned that his brother had been seriously 
injured at work, had half of his hand ampu- 
tated, and was physically unable to write. 

“Dear Mom,” Lippi wrote one day in a 
letter home. There's a guy in our outfit 
who never gets any mail. Couldn’t you and 
dad drop him a line now and then?” 

That letter went straight to Mrs. Lippi's 
heart and she sat right down to write her 
first letter to Private Frank. 

She was amazed at the haste with which 
he responded and the letters between the 
Lippi family and Prank Fanning shuttled 
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back and forth from Paterson to Korea and 
back. 

Then it was Christmas Eve, and in the 
bunker of C Company the men sat around 
the crackling stove and opened their 
Christmas packages. Frank was there with 
them, munching on cookies from this fel- 
low’s package, candy from another’s and 
wishing he might have one of his own to 
share with the boys. But this was too 
much to hope for, he told himself. Letters— 
sure, but why should anyone send him pack- 
ages who'd never seen him and knew him 
only through his letters. Then he heard 
someone call his name, and heard his bud- 
dies shouting. 

GETS PACKAGE 

Frank's got a package. He's finally got 
a package,“ and there it was being thrust in 
his hands, big and heavy and securely 
wrapped—all the way from Paterson, New 
Jersey. 

There was a catch in Frank's voice as he 
described the scene to us. We didn’t look 
into his eyes because we knew we'd see tears 
glistening there, and a man doesn't like 
you to see him cry. We're sure there were 
tears there, that Christmas Eve in the bun- 
ker, and that his buddies eyes might have 
been a little misty too, After all, a fellow 
can be forgiven for being a little sentimental 
at Christmas. 


The Leadership of President Eisenhower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 27, 1953 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I want to 
include excerpts from a speech made by 
my good friend, the capable auditor of 
Ohio, James Rhodes. 

Ry A N his speech will be of interest 


Excerpts From A SPEECH DELIVERED BY OHIO 
STATE AUDITOR JAMES A. RHODES BEFORE 
THE PARMA REPUBLICAN CLUB, PARMA, OHIO, 
ON THE OCCASION OF ITS 25TH ANNIVERSARY, 
June 17, 1953 


The most heartening sign to appear on 
our troubled horizon is the fact that men 
and women of the Nation have regained 
confidence in their Government, 

After years of uncertain leadership, of 
indecision and corruption, we are again wit- 
nessing what dignity and decency in Gov- 
ernment mean. 

The leadership of President Eisenhower 
is begining to show its effect upon our peo- 
ple and the peoples of other nations. Not 
only as a Republican, but also as a citizen, 
I have confidence in the leadership of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and am proud of the con- 
tribution that his administration is making 
to the stabilization of our country and to 
the entire world, 

There were skeptics, even within our own 
party, who voiced complaints about what 
they chose to call a failure to demonstrate 
positive leadership. President Eisenhower 
was extremely cautious in the first weeks of 
his administration to avoid walking in the 
furrowed paths of the previous administra- 
tion. Now he is reaping the benefits of his 
cautious, but well-planed start. 

Every fair-minded citizen, appraising care- 
fully the conduct of Dwight D. Eisenhower 
as President can come to but one conclu- 
sion—that the new and vibrant leadership 


displayed by our President and his adminis- 
tration has placed this Nation back in its 
rightful position among the honored and 
respected nations of the world. 

We must constantly remind ourselves that 
this humble man, our President and leader, 
has many grave problems to solve, many 
threatening evils to fight, and that he will 
neither surrender to foolish optimism, nor 
succumb to intimidation or ignoble pessi- 
mism. 

Of significant and tremendous importance 
to the people of our Nation is the fact that 
they have a President who humbly seeks and 
receives Divine guidance and help in the dis- 
charge of his many responsibilities. 

God-fearing peoples of the entire world 
can with absolute certainty believe that, re- 
gardless of what issue or crisis may arise, Ike, 
with God's help, will be equal to the oc- 
casion. 

Our President has shown wise. and keen 
judgment in the selection of tried and true 
men and women, whom he has placed in po- 
sitions of trust. 

Pledges made to the people of America 
during his campaign are now maturing. 
The preservation of this Nation along the 
constitutional lines set out by our Founding 
Fathers is assured. 

It is the duty of the Republican Party to 
answer any bombast directed at President 
Eisenhower, It is our duty and responsi- 
bility to evaluate such attacks, to make an 
appraisal and take a searching inventory of 
those attacking the President, and find out 
what their motives are. 

Constructive criticism we welcome. 
structive motives we abhor. 

By being on the job constantly and defend- 
ing the policies of the President, we are 
performing the service of keeping faith with 
Eisenhower. 

The chief mudslingers, character assassins, 
and demagogues come from the Communist 
Party, the Communist front, and commu- 
nistic sympathizers. It takes every watch- 
ful eye to distinguish between those who 
have honest convictions of mind and heart 
and those whose chief motive is to overthrow 
and destroy our form of government. 

There are present in our country those who 
do not honor or respect our Government 
or our way of life. There are those who 
would abolish our freedom of worship and 
take from us our freedom of speech. 

These constitutional termites would, if 
they could, take down our glorious Stars and 
Stripes and raise the bloody hammer and 
sickle, They would like to destroy our Amer- 
ican institutions and substitute foreign 
ideologies. 

But the calm, deliberate, and forceful lead- 
ership of President Eisenhower inspires in 
every true American a feeling of trust and 
confidence in this great American who 
humbly keeps his faith with God. 


I call upon all my fellow citizens to 
give to our President the support which his 
moral courage and his love and devotion to 
the ideals of the Republic deserve. Keep 
faith with God—keep faith with Ike, 


De- 


Housing Amendments of 1953 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 27, 1953 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, H. R. 5667 is needed legislation, 
but it seems to me to fail to make ade- 
quate financing available for individually 
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owned homes for persons of the colored 
race. I hope the Banking and Currency 
Committee will make a study of the dif- 
ficulties which are experienced by mem- 
bers of the colored race in securing pri- 
vate dwellings under reasonable financ- 
ing. The problem is a difficult one, but 
I am convinced the committee and its 
staff can find some solution to this prob- 
lem. I urge them to make such an effort 
as promptly as possible. 


House Methods of Exposing Communist 
Methods in Colleges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 8 


HON. JOHN M. VORYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 27, 1953 


Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include four editorials from Co- 
lumbus papers on the hearings of a sub- 
committee of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities held in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, recently. The subcommittee 
consisted of the gentleman from Ohio, 
Hon. GORDON SCHERER, who presided; the 
gentleman from Michigan, Hon. Kir 
Carpy, and the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, Hon, FRANCIS WALTER. 

Earlier this spring a member of the 
faculty at Ohio State University, Byron 
T. Darling, refused to answer questions 
asked by the House committee on his 
Communist connections, invoking the 
fifth amendment against self-incrimi- 
nation. He was later dismissed by the 
university. Therefore this subcommittee 
hearing was of great interest in Colum- 
bus, where the university is located, 

The hearings brought out the facts as 
to the methods of Communist infiltration 
of universities in general, and as to Dar- 
ling and his wife in particular. The 
fairness of the committee, the imposing 
importance of the testimony presented, 
the devastating evidence against Dar- 
ling and his wife, resulted in great public 
enlightenment on the methods of com- 
munism and overwhelming public ap- 
proval of the methods of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities. I am proud 
of that House committee. The results 
vindicated the action of the university 
Officials in their prompt action in this 
case in eliminating this man who brought 
discredit on the overwhelmingly loyal 
and patriotic faculty of this great 
university. 

Typical of public comment are the 
editorials that follow: 

[From the Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch of 
June 18, 1953 
PURPOSE OF THE HEARINGS 

The purpose of the subcommittee of the 
House Un-American Activities Committee, 
which is holding hearings here in Columbus, 
has been succinctly stated by its chairman, 
Representative SCHERER. 

‘The committee, he said, “is to aid the Con- 
gress in determining whether or not remedial 
legislation is necessary with respect to * * * 
un-American activities and to help enlighten 
the American people with reference thereto.” 
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How urgently this purpose needs to be 
served was amply illustrated by the testi- 
mony given by Dr. Bella V. Dodd, New York 
attorney, and former member of the Com- 
munist Party at yesterday's session. 

She related in detail the manner in which 
Communists work to infiltrate every phase 
of American life and dramatically illustrated 
their purpose to be the destruction of Amer- 
ica as we know it. 

In the process of her testimony the fallacy 
of refusing to testify because of possible self- 
incrimination was fully exposed and, further, 
her position was supported in part by one 
of the counsel for Professor and Mrs. Darling, 
herself namely, Mrs. Thelma Furry, of Akron. 

Said Mrs. Furry: “I had been active in the 
Communist Party during the war. I made no 
secret of it * * * I always belonged to any 
organization I wished to. I thought that was 
my right as an American citizen.” 

The appearance of the committee has made 
plain beyond contradiction that the probe 
is not interested in persecuting anyone for 
political beliefs, even for obviously wrong 
political beliefs. 

It is interested only in determining 
whether, as the committee chairman said, 
remedial legislation might not be necessary 
for the governing of Communist activity in 
the interests of American security. 

The conduct of the committee proves its 
sincerity in wanting to get at the truth about 
communism and about its effect, in this par- 
ticular instance, on the education of Ameri- 
can youth. It is a commendable aim, and 
one that merits the cooperation of the wit- 
nesses brought before it. 

From the Columbus (Ohio) Citizen of 
June 18, 1953] 


Dr. BELLA Dopp’s LESSON on How COMMU- 
NISM WORKS 


We wish every American could have heard 
the full testimony of Dr. Bella Dodd, of 
New York, before the House Un-American 
Activities subcommittee here yesterday. 

Dr. Dodd, a willing and explicit witness, is 
& brilliant woman and a former Communist, 
Her testimony laid the groundwork for the 
committee's investigation of the Darlings. 

The Darlings were on the Ohio State 
faculty. They are being questioned about 
Communism. They refuse to answer ques- 
tions which might link them with Commu- 
nist activity. 

Dr. Dodd also was a teacher. She was an 
active Communist. Then she revolted and 
got out of the party. When she tells how 
Communists work to imprison the minds of 
young Americans, how the conspiracy di- 
rected from Russia entraps unwary people, 
her words have the ring of truth and 
sincerity. 

She told how the Communist Party 
works, in many fields and with many bland- 
ishments. How its tactics vary but its goal 
remain always the same—the capture of the 
whole world for communism. 

She told how teachers are lured into com- 
munism, perhaps through their idealism, per- 
haps through discontent with conditions 
they don’t like, or because of ignorance of 
the danger. 

Dr. Dodd said that every American student 
should be taught about communism—all 

about it—including the horrible results it 
brings to peoples it controls. 

She said that many Americans who drifted 
into communism during the discourage- 
ment of the depression, because they thought 
they saw in it a hope for peace and a better 
way of life, now wish they could get out of it. 

Dr. Dodd said it’s hard to become a real 
Communist, and it’s just as hard to get out 
of it. And it’s a soul-trying ordeal, she 
added. 

We're glad the Un-American Activities 
Subcommittee came to Columbus, whether it 
develops any new evidence of Communist 
activity or not. 


The people who crowded the hearing room, 
read about the testimony in the local pa- 
pers, or watched it as televised by WTVN, 
have a much clearer idea of how communism 
is trying to destroy us. 

Communism has been written about and 
talked about in Columbus for a long time, 
but the committee's hearing has brought it 
home to a great many people with more 
dramatic effect than ever before. 


[From the Columbus (Ohio) Citizen of June 
19, 1953] 
THE DARLINGS’ DILEMMA 

They wouldn't say yes; they wouldn't 
say no. 

That sums up the Darling hearing before 
the House Un-American Activities Subcom- 
mittee here in Columbus. 

It was not a trial but an attempt to find 
facts. Were Mr. and Mrs. Byron T. Darling, 
members of the Ohio State faculty, and her 
sister, pretty Mrs. Flora Webster, a postal 
employee in Tucson, Ariz., connected with 
the Communist movement in Michigan back 
in the forties? 

That was the question the committee 
wanted answered. The Darlings refused to 
answer, 

They pleaded neither guilty nor not guilty. 
A woman who was then secretary of a Com- 
munist unit and also—unknown to the 
Communists—an FBI agent, testified that 
Mrs. Darling and her sister had paid her 
their party dues. 

She remembered, she said, that they had 
spoken of Professor Darling as active in the 
party but not a formal party member. 

Though she said she remembered them 
well, the women said they cannot remember 
her. 

So there it stands. Darling has been fired 
from the OSU faculty. His wife says she 
quit. 

They left the hearing under no restraint, 
and with no punishment except the opinion 
of the public which heard their weasling 
refusal to answer questions that honest citi- 
zens could answer quickly and easily. 


[From the Columbus (Ohio) Evening 
Dispatch of June 19, 1953 
A Lesson FROM THE HEARINGS 

When Dr. Bella V. Dodd was testifying 
before the House Un-American Activities 
Subcommittee, she went into great detail to 
explain how men and women of intelligence 
and, of course, with a sense of discrimina- 
tion for good and evil could become members 
of the Communist Party. 

Her explanation was enlightening in that 
she made a point, as Whittaker Chambers 
did in his book, Witness, of the fact that 
communism had both a philosophical and 
religious appeal. 

Furthermore, she attested that in her own 
case it was because she lacked, as a young- 
ster, any great knowledge of or sympathy 
with the American tradition and American 
history. The Communist lure that Marxism 
is the road to better things, such as progress 
against discrimination, war, and the like, 
therefore, has a definite appeal. 

There was an obvious difference between 
Dr. Dodd’s viewpoint and that of Mrs. 
Darling, however, and, for that matter, of 
Dr. Darling himself. Once Dr. Dodd dis- 
cerned communism in its true light, she 
abandoned it. 

Mrs. Darling and her husband, if they 
ever were actual members of the Commu- 
nist Party (and the testimony seems to in- 
dicate they have been), have not yet 
awakened to its evils, even though their 
intelligence, as manifested on the witness 
stand, is obviously high. 

Mrs. Darling went so far as to declare 
herself a martyr, practically. “I don’t think 
the testimony * * * was damaging to me,” 
she said. “I feel it [the hearing] has 
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strengthened my character in the eyes of 
the American people.” 

To the contrary, if it has had any effect 
at all on the thinking of the American peo- 
ple where she is concerned, it cannot 
but have strengthened themselves in their 
already firm belief that communism is an 
almost incredibly cruel disease. 

That it could distort the thinking of an 
otherwise lively and quick personality, such 
as Mrs. Darling undoubtedly is, into believ- 
ing that the public ignominy of having to 
hide behind a constitutional protection to 
keep from possibly incriminating herself is 
something to be proud of, passes all ordinary 
human understanding. 

In the main, the committee’s appearance 
here served its basic purpose, which was 
stated early in the proceedings by Chairman 
ScHERER. The committee, he said, “is to aid 
the Congress in determining whether or not 
remedial legislation is necessary with respect 
to * * un- American activities and to help 
enlighten the American people with refer- 
ence thereto.” 

In its sessions here, the committee threw 
much light on this need. 

A secondary, but certainly not an inei- 
dental, result of the hearings was to support 
to the hilt the action of President Bevis 
in asking for Dr. Darling’s resignation from 
Ohio State University after the earlier hear- 
ing in Washington. 

It is apparent now, if it was not then, that 
Dr. Darling had done the university a 
disservice by refusing to answer questions 
which in the ordinary course of events he 
should have been willing and even anxious 
to answer. 

His situation which arises from his refusal 
to commit himself in any way on the sub- 
ject of his relationships with the Commu- 
nist Party or with Communists obviously 
denies him any usefulness to the university. 

Excellent physicist he may be, but there is 
something far more important than mere 
knowledge and technical perfection neces- 
sary in a man if he is to teach, or if he is to 
pursue his chosen profession with profit to 
himself or others. 

Materialism isn’t enough, 


Beatitudes of Safety 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. POLK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 27, 1953 


Mr. POLK. Mr. Speaker, I am indebt- 
ed to Mr. Joseph H. Cushman, route 2, 
Bethel, Ohio, for sending me a copy of 
the Beatitudes of Safety, which were 
published in Safety Flashes issued by 
the safety department, Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, May 1953. 

Mr. Cushman is yard conductor for the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. at the 
Cincinnati Union Terminal and is safety 
editor of the Railway Dispatch. 

A week from today will start the 
Fourth of July weekend when probably 
300 or more persons will lose their lives 
in accidents throughout the United 
States. Consequently, I believe the 11 
Beatitudes of Safety should be empha- 
sized and called to the attention of the 
public and the press. 

In spite of all the warnings and the 
educational campaigns constantly car- 
ried on, the accidental death toll in this 
country, especially on our highways, is 
a terrible waste of human life. 
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I hope the Beatitudes of Safety will be 
read and taken to heart by everyone so 
as to reduce this needless loss of life: 

[Reprinted from State of Connecticut 

Monthly Labor Bulletin] 


BEATITUDES or SAFETY 


Blessed are the safe drivers: for they shall 
enjoy long lives. 

Blessed are the careful workers: for they 
shall be rewarded every day of their lives. 

Blessed are they who wear goggles: for 
they shall be insured of good eyesight. 

Blessed are they who practice good house- 
keeping: for they shall not fall. 

Blessed are those who lift properly: for 
their backs will remain strong. 

Blessed are the ridiculed for safety's sake: 
for their hearts shall be pure. 

Blessed are the defensive drivers: for they 
shall have no accidents. 

Blessed are those who consider others’ 
safety: for their reward will be great. 

Blessed are those who follow the safety 
rules; for they shall enjoy healthy lives. 

Blessed are those who consider the other 
person's right to live: for they shall live also. 

Blessed are you who are safe workers and 
who teach others to be safety-minded: for 
when your days are over you can face God 
with a clear conscience, 


Reds in Guatemala 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, June 27, 1953 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an article 
entitled “Red Beachhead in Guatemala 
Causing Alarm,” written by Associated 
Press representative Ben F. Meyer. 

This article is of great importance to 
the Senate at this particular time in view 
of the fact that we are to vote shortly 
on the foreign aid program. For many 
years in the past we have concentrated 
all our energies and most of our monies 
in Europe, with the result that we have 
lost a great deal, not only in Asia, but 
in Latin America as well. 

This article points up the necessity of 
turning our attention to our neighbors 
in the Western Hemisphere, and the 
urgency of building a united Western 
Hemispheric defense. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxconp, 
as follows: 

Rep BEACHHEAD IN GUATEMALA CAUSING 

ALARM 


(By Ben F. Meyer) 

GUATEMALA Crry, June 20.—The red blaze 
of communism is flaring high in Guatemala. 

Latin America neighbor nations are view- 
ing with alarm the volcanic political rum- 
blings in this land of physical beauty and 
economic frustration. It's a matter of equal 
concern to the United States—this possibility 
of a Communist eruption in its own back- 
yard. 

Home-grown Reds are in control of the 
labor movement and have infiltrated strate- 
gic posts in the Guatemalan Government. 
The Government newspaper publishes Com- 
munist propaganda regularly and prominent- 


ly. Government-operated radio stations are 
enthusiastic campaigners for Communist 
doctrine. 

Yet even the most vigorous opponents of 
the Government regime acknowledge that 
President Jacobo Arbenz and his Cabinet 
members are not themselves Communists, 

What has happened here? 

It’s an old story in the annals of Com- 
munist expansion. Communism casts its 
seeds in the fertile soil of political upheaval 
and economic unrest. Seldom has it found 
richer ground than Guatemala. 

COUNTLESS REVOLUTIONS 

In the past century this explosive land 
has had so many revolutions it has lost 
count. Of its 344 million inhabitants, 53 per- 
cent are Indians and 72 percent are illiterate. 
Poverty is so widespread that 76 percent of 
the people go without shoes. 

Since Guatemala wrenched away the iron 
hand of dictatorship in 1944, a social revolu- 
tion has been under way. Its primary aims; 
Land reform and economic independence. 

Land reform now is under way and backed 
to the hilt by Guatemala’s Communists. The 
Government's stated objective of liquidating 
feudal ownership of land in rural areas has 
the approval of the overwhelming majority 
of the people. 

PRIVATE LANDS EXPROPRIATED 

During the past year 330,960 acres of pri- 
vate lands have been expropriated. Some 
uncultivated land on Government-owned 
coffee plantations taken from Germans dur- 
ing World War II also has been turned over 
to applicants, but no figures on that acreage 
have been given out. 

Agricultural community properties, such 
as many Indians have owned for generations, 
are not affected. Neither are pastures used 
for livestock and forest. 


Two-Year Record of a General 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. R. POAGE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 27, 1953 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, we in cen- 
tral Texas, and the Nation.as a whole, 
have been extremely fortunate in hav- 
ing some outstanding generals com- 
manding Fort Hood since its inception. 
Each of these great officers have con- 
glo materially to the growth of the 

ort. 

Early this year Maj. Gen. Bruce C. 
Clarke, who was in command of the fort 
for 2 years, was reassigned to another 
command. Because of his great contri- 
bution to central Texas, as well as the 
splendid work he did as commanding 
general of Fort Hood, the Killeen Daily 
Herald printed an article entitled “2- 
Year Record of a General.” This ar- 
ticle presents a thumb-nail sketch of 
the 2 years of progress of the fort un- 
der General Clarke’s command. As I 
think this article will prove interesting 
to every Member of Congress I, under 
the unanimous consent of my colleagues, 
insert it in the Appendix of the Rxconp: 

‘Two-Year RECORD or A GENERAL 

(Eprror’s Norz.—It was with genuine re- 
gret that we of central Texas viewed the re- 
assignment from Fort Hood of Maj. Gen. 
Bruce C. Clarke who was in command of the 
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post and the First Armored Division since 
March 1951. In the services commanders 
come, do a good job, and then move on, 
General Clarke did more than that. His 
services in our midst were of a caliber that 
on the battlefield would be described as 
“above and beyond the call of duty.” 

Maj. Gen. Bruce C. Clarke came to Fort 
Hood when a new national emergency 
created a need for the reactivation of the 
First Armored Division on March 7, 1951, 
For the next year the division conducted a 
normal training cycle and in March 1952 the 
division moved to the field for participation 
in Exercise Long Horn. 

During the training cycle and Operation 
Long Horn, all inspection reports praised the 
performance of the division. At the con- 
clusion of Operation Long Horn the ma- 
jority of the trained men in the division 
were sent to Europe and the Far East as 
replacements. 

In June 1952 replacements were again re- 
ceived and the division began a new train- 
ing cycle. To date about 25,000 men have 
been trained in the First Armored Division 
and sent elsewhere as replacements. Since 
October 1952 the division has been training 
replacements, When this mission is com- 
pleted, several thousand more replacements 
will have been trained and assigned to Over- 
seas units. 

One of the main factors in the training 
success of the division has been the opera- 
tion of the NCO academy. This academy 
was organized shortly after reactivation of 
the division to assist in meeting the training 
requirements of the division and to qualify 
specialists in their particular specialty. 
Since activation, over 7,000 specialists have 
graduated from the academy, It has, among 
other training aspects, instilled confidence 
in the noncommissioned leader—a feature 
sometimes lacking in younger noncommis- 
sioned officers. The academy is operated 
within the allowances of personnel and 
equipment authorized the division, and 
does not require the expenditure of addi- 
tional funds. It is used as a model for the 
establishment of similar schools at other 
stations. 

Improvement of range facilities has pro- 
gressed to the point where Fort Hood is 
acknowledged to be the best in the Army. 
Duplicate ranges exist at North Fort Hood 
and South Fort Hood. An individual tank 
training course and a tank infantry com- 
bat course make it possible to conduct com- 
plete tank training at Fort Hood. This fact 
eliminates the necessity of sending tank bat- 
talions to Camp Edwin, Calif., for gunnery 
training, and consequently results in a sav- 
ing of large sums of money which would be 
required for the movement of troops to and 
from California. Other ranges have been 
rehabilitated to decrease maintenance costs. 
As an example, where cables are utilized, 
these cables have been placed underground 
to eliminate possible destruction by bullets 
and projectiles. The cost was negligible, sal- 
vage materials being the primary source of 
needed items. 

A unique achievement in the supply econ- 
omy campaign was the recovery and return 
to supply channels of items of equipment 
and property that had become excesses to the 
needs of the using units. These excesses de- 
velop as a result of fluctuating personnel 
levels, changes of missions, table of organi- 
zation and equipment changes, turn in of 
equipment for NATO and to the natural 
tendency to hoard. To accomplish such a re- 
covery of excesses certain inherent deter- 
rents must be overcome. These include 
varied standards of classifications as to 
serviceability and varied interpretations of 
standards by classification personnel, lack of 
sufficient number of personnel qualified to 
perform supply functions at unit level and 
the relatively large amount of required paper 
work to ensure credits are obtained. These 
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deterrents were overcome and a total of 181. 
941 items valued at $991,064.51 were returned 
to technical services. In view of the magni- 
tude of this operation the Department of 
the Army requested a description of the 
methods employed at Fort Hood for possible 
use in assisting other commanders to con- 
duct similar operations. 

Recreational facilities both for adults and 
children are most extensive. The provisions 
of a Teen-Age Club, Youth Center, Boy 
Scout House, Cub Scout House, Girl Scout 
House, Field House, Boy Scout camp, sum- 
mer camp for boys and girls, and six 
completely equipped playgrounds have re- 
duced delinquency among children to a 
negligible quantity. Funds to support these 
activities are made available from the 
Community Chest Pund. The annual drive 
for the Community Chest Fund in 1952 
netted over $50,000. Other fund raising 
activities have also been impressively suc- 
cessful. Most recent drives for funds 
have resulted in contributions as follows: 
American Red Cross, 1952—$18,073.91; March 
of Dimes, 1953—$13,448.00. The Defense De- 
partment Blood Donor Campaign has always 
been met and since October 1951 a total of 
9,438 pints of blood has been donated. 

Since 1951 housing for Fort Hood person- 
nel has improved considerably. Fourteen 
barracks of masonry construction are com- 
pleted or in the process of construction. In 
addition to the barracks construction, Walk- 
er Village, a 586-unit Wherry Housing project 
has been completed. This project has made 
possible the elimination of a large number 
of sub-standard converted barracks type 
quarters. 

General Clark’s policy and relations with 
civilian communities has been that of a 
good neighbor. He has cooperated whole- 
heartedly in all community activities. Rep- 
resentatives of the 1st Armored Division in- 
cluding the famed Jeep-Mounted Band, the 
only one of its kind in the Army, spread 
good will throughout central Texas. 

To reduce arrests, delinquencies, and to 
Promote fair treatment of military person- 
nel in civilian communities, General Clarke 
sponsored the organization of the Central 
Texas Peace Officers’ Association. This or- 
ganization initially met monthly and at a 
three-hour session discussed mutual prob- 
lems of civic leaders and law enforcement 
Officers and military police officers located 
in central Texas. This cooperative enter- 
prise has resulted in a mutual understanding 
of common problems and a solution which 
has resulted in effective harmonious relations 
between the military and civilian law en- 
forcement agencies. 

The camp at North Fort Hood which was 
dismantled in the rapid disintegration which 
occurred after World War II has been entirely 
rehabilitated. Squad tents with the con- 
crete floors have gas heaters and provide 
living space for 9,000 men. With the dual 
set of range facilities Fort Hood is capable of 
accommodating in training, two armored 
divisions. 

At its rehabilitated state, North Fort Hood 
also offered a most desirable site of training 
for National Guard and Reserve components. 
In the summer of 1952 the 36th and 49th 
Texas National Guard divisions, 75th and 
90th Reserve divisions and the 112th Arm- 
Cavalry Regiment trained at Fort Hood. 
Their enthusiastic praise of training facilities 
and the personnel support rendered by the 
1st Armored Division and Ford Hood resulted 
in the scheduling in 1953 of an additional 
division, the 45th National Guard Division of 
Oklahoma, 

As a result of action by General Clarke, 
use of manpower at Fort Hood is constantly 
scrutinized. In March 1952 he directed a 
survey of the duties of all personnel to deter- 
mine if any military or civilian personnel 
were not fully or advantageously employed; 
if consolidation, improved procedures or pos- 
sible elimination of functions, responsibil- 


ities could be carried on with less personnel; 
and if assigned functions were nonessential 
or could be curtailed. 

As a result of this survey, 21 military and 
49 civilian positions were eliminated and a 
savings of $143,000 per year was realized. At 
the same time a military personnel surplus 
to Headquarters Fort Hood of 1 officer and 
93 enlisted men was reassigned to other units. 
This reassignment netted a savings of $261,- 
072 per year to Headquarters Fort Hood. In 
commenting on this positive approach to the 
Army manpower-conservation program, the 
Army commander, Lt. Gen. William M. Hoge, 
stated in part, “I commend you highly for 
your vigorous application of sound manage- 
ment techniques in the effective utilization 
of manpower at Fort Hood.” As an example 
of another savings, a change in policy of 
sending guards after all AWOL's to one of 
determining if guards are necessary resulted 
in a savings of $8,000 in transportation costs 
in a period of 3 months. Another saving 
for fiscal year 1952 was made by reducing 
overtime hours for civilian employees by 
approximately 241,880 hours, a reduced cost 
of $672,600. 

In the campaign to cut waste, General 
Clarke has emphasized the necessity for 
elimination of wasted time, since it takes 
$3.50 per hour to keep a man available for 
training. Poor management by the leader of 
100 trainees in wasting 1 hour would result 
in a loss of $350. 

To solve the common problems of Fort 
Hood and the neighboring communities, 
General Clarke advocated the organization 
of the towns of Temple, Belton, Killeen, 
Lampasas, and Gatesville into what he called 
the TBKLG triangle. He instigated the or- 
ganization of a TBKLG committee to do 
everything possible to promote the growth 
of the triangular area. 

As camp-activity chairman of the Heart 
O Texas Council of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, General Clarke sparked the expansion 
plans of Camp Tahuaya, the 72-acre wood- 
land area near Belton. When expansion 
plans to answer the needs of 4,525 boys and 
young men to provide adequate facilities 
bogged down, he gave the program tremen- 
dous impetus by assigning a company of en- 
gineer recruits to put their required train- 
ing in the use of hand tools such as saws, 
axes, hammers, chisels, and lathes into prac- 
tical use at the camp for permanent use of 
scouts and explorers of the area, 

Solution of the Killeen-Fort High School 
problem was accomplished in line with the 
good-neighbor policy. When a request for 
money for a high school at Fort Hood was 
not granted, the reason given was that there 
were three high schools along United States 
Highway 190 within 8 miles of each other 
with a total enrollment of about 440. Each 
of these was seeking Federal construction. 
Clarke joined with the Killeen school board 
in an agreement to annex the Fort Hood dis- 
trict to the Killeen school district with the 
view of having a consolidated high school 
to be located on the reservation at a reduc- 
tion of cost. Because of this agreement, 
a Federal allotment was obtained and a site 
of 40 acres at Fort Hood made available for 
the location of the school. Although the 
third school involved at Copperas Cove has 
not yet agreed to join this combined school, 
it is expected to do so eventually. 

It is inevitable that Fort Hood must ex- 
pand in order to train adequately with mod- 
ern long range tanks and artillery. Other- 
wise it will become obsolete and lose its 
present important position in the Army. 
This expansion program received General 
Clarke’s personal and detailed attention to 
insure: 

(a) Only a minimum of area would be ac- 
quired. 

(b) The least valuable land for agricul- 
ture would be acquired. 

(c) The fewest families would be dis- 
placed, 
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(d) The cost for such items as relocating 
roads, railroads, bridges, and cemeteries 
would be kept to a minimum. 

The Department of the Army and Congress 
have adopted his solution. 

The problem of controlling animal grazing 
on the reservation has received his attention. 
He has arranged for leasing two tracts in 
such a way that the Army's use would not be 
curtailed. The annual rental return to the 
Government of these two tracts pays more 
than one-half of General Clarke's salary. A 
plan is now being worked out to extend con- 
trolled grazing to the whole reservation on 
a cooperative basis which will insure less 
damage on the part of livestock, give prefer- 
ence to former land owners and affect the 
least number of cattle raisers now using the 
reservation. 

These are the highlights only of what has 
been accomplished by this lawyer, engineer, 
tanker, and soldier at one of our most im- 
portant Army posts in the short space of 2 
years. His new and important assignment 
is in recognition of his outstanding service at 
Fort Hood. 


The Stillwater Plan To Promote Govern- 
ment Efficiency and Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 27, 1953 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, more effi- 
cient and economical Government serv- 
ice is a matter that is receiving a great 
deal of attention throughout the country. 
Every Member of Congress is constantly 
beset by demands from his constituency 
for action that will insure continued 
good service and at the same time bring 
a balanced budget and relief from over- 
burdening taxation. 

Today I am inserting in the RECORD 
something new in the form of this reac- 
tion from the public. The Stillwater 
(Okla.) Chamber of Commerce has given 
this subject some serious and enlighten- 
ing attention. Through its legislative 
committee and through membership dis- 
cussion, it has developed some ideas 
which have been reduced to writing in 
what is called the Stillwater plan. I 
found these thoughts interesting and re- 
freshing. I think they will be helpful 
to all of us as we go forward with our 
work to achieve the desired goals. I 
trust the membership will find them 
equally valuable: 


THE STILLWATER PLAN 


This plan is based on the proposition that 
a person who handles and spends money 
made by somebody else must feel the same 
responsibility as the person who provided 
the money or the money will not be wisely 
handled or spent. 

We suppose the following: 

1. That a lot of people are working for 
the Government. 

2. That the Government is spending a lot 
of money. 

3. That a whopping amount of the money 
spent by our Government is spent by de- 
fense personnel. 

4. That any large-scale saving plan or 
waste prevention program is doomed unless 
each person in Government service, military 
included, is personally and vividly aware 
that his future as to promotion and pay 
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lies upon the route of frugality with the 
taxpayer’s dollar. 


THE MILITARY 


Every officer in the armed services re- 
ceives a periodic efficiency report. The form 
of this report varies from time to time. An 
officer's professional ability, his sense of 
duty, willingness to cooperate, versality, ap- 
pearance, background, ete., are considered 
by the rating officer in fixing an efficiency 
evaluation on each officer. 

The efficiency report is a live, vital, ever 
prominent factor in the mind of every mili- 
tary officer on duty. 

We suggest that the officers’ efficiency re- 
port form be changed to include a section 
or column entitied “Saves Government 
Money.“ This factor would then have to be 
weighed and considered by every officer in 
the military service not only on each effi- 
ciency report but in consideration for duty 
assignments, promotion, and in all phases 
of officer personnel evaluation. 

Further suggestion is that an officer not 
be considered for recommendation to gen- 
eral or admiral rank unless he has through- 
out his career a very high score in the Saves 
Government Money column. 

It is believed that these suggestions could 
be put into effect without additional con- 
gressional appropriation. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


The conscientious, able branch or depart- 
ment head in Government service has the 
responsibility of the organization and opera- 
tion of his office or section in some ways, 
but unfortunately he does not have in others. 
Personnel selection and hiring and firing 
are ofttimes things over which he has vir- 
tually no control. He also is the product 
of a system where a man's position, pay, 
and supposedly his qualifications, are higher 
or lower depending on the “number of peo- 
ple under you.” On the forms 57 which is 
the job application blank for civil service, 
the applicant is required to state how many 
persons’ work he supervised in any of his 
five previous positions held. Such a system 
encourages fewer conferences on economy 
than on branching out, assuming new serv- 
ices, etc. 

We suggest that the branch, department, 
office, or section head be given full respon- 
sibility to run his own show; that he be 
able to fire his personnel for inefficiency 
without involving himself in long legal pro- 
ceedings wherein he ends up finding himself 
under charges. And that he be rewarded 
for doing his job at a minimum cost instead 
of seeing the highest paid man in his build- 
ing be the one that has built up the great- 
est overhead. 

We suggest that a determination be made 

each year as to the head of office, section, 
branch, or department who. has operated the 
most economically and efficiently during the 
year and that he be awarded a prize of 
$50,000. Second and third prizes could be 
awarded as $25,000 and $10,000. 
We further suggest that should an office, 
section, branch, or department head be rated 
in the bottom 10 percent that he be auto- 
matically notified of such status; and should 
he be rated there the following year, that 
he will find somebody else in his job. 

These suggestions presuppose that the 
heads will be given the responsibility to run 
their offices because initiative and ambition 
cannot be stimulated where the responsible 
person cannot regulate or control the over- 
head. 

Final suggestion is that ratings be done 
through Government agencies and not 
through the Civil Service Commission. 

This plan would require a congressional 
appropriation of $85,000 prize money. The 
preliminary ratings could be handled by each 
separate Government department or agency. 
For the final selection and judging any num- 
ber of qualified taxpayers would pay their 
Own expense to Washington for this oppor- 
tunity. 


Communism in Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 
HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, June 27, 1953 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Charles Fernandez entitled “Chips 
Are Down for United States Capital in 
Latin America,” which appeared recently 
in the Miami Herald. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CHIPS ARE Down FOR UNITED STATES CAPITAL 
IN LATIN AMERICA 
(By Charles Fernandez) 

The chips are down for American capital 
in the struggle against communism in Latin 
America. ; 

Humphrey W. Toomey, vice president of 
Pan American World Airways, stationed in 
Rio de Janeiro, said here Wednesday that 
private enterprise, not Government, must 
take the lead. 

“Capital in its complacency seems to fail 
to realize that in Latin America there is 
opportunity and challenge,” Toomey said. 
“And this may be the last opportunity we 
have.” 

Communists, he emphasized, are cease- 
lessly at work in Latin America, telling the 
masses of the people that they are entitled 
to a better life and blaming Yankee Im- 
perialism for their lot. 

But while making alarming headway 
against little resistance from the cause of 
freedom, Toomey said, the cleverly contrived 
Red pitch is “purely materialistic’ among 
peoples who lean heavily on their church. 

“The material.is supposed to be our strong 
point,” he said, referring to heavy industrial- 
ization of Western nations. But we of the 
free world have everything to offer—the 
material as well as the spiritual.” 

He said the Communist agitation is cre- 
ating “unlimited demand” for the better life 
which only enlightened free enterprise can 
provide—a situation on which the free world 
could capitalize if it only would. 

“Capital must have guts as well as brains,” 
he said. 

“For 20 or more years capital in this coun- 
try has been in the shelter of Government, 
but it can no longer hide behing Washing- 
ton or the Voice of America. 

“Capital has been saying that there is too 
much Government, that they can do the job 
if only they were turned loose. Well, we now 
have a Government that says go ahead.” 

Toomey, who has been following progress 
to Latin America since he flew the first 
S-38 seaplane from Connecticut to Rio de 
Janeiro in 1929, said every country in Latin 
America is another Canada—and we all know 
Canada has been going like crazy. 

“Latin America is truly the New World,” he 
said. “There is vast geography with people 
on it doing their best and trying to do bet- 
ter.” 

“Like Canada” he declared, “they are our 
neighbors and our friends and we should 
work together.” 

They don't want handouts from us,” he 
emphasized. “They want to buy, or borrow, 
the tools with which to develop their vast 
potential.” 

Toomey said that, “if we were going to 
hand out billions for Europe as was done 
after World War II, we could have done more 
good by taking just 10 percent of it and set- 
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ting up a stabilization fund to help Latin 
American countries.” 

“We should not have forgotten, for in- 
stance, that Brazil fought and bled with us 
in Italy when we needed their help in the 
second World War,” he said. 

Toomey spent several years in Brazil in 
the 308 developing international commer- 
cial routes of PAA-and helping to found 
Panair do Brazil. 

He became PAA Latin American division 
manager based in Miami in 1946, and last 
December was promoted to vice president 
and assigned to Rio. 

He returns to Brazil today after business 
conferences here. 


Award Given Labor Paper 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 27, 1953 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks, I 
desire to include an article from the 
Trades and Labor News. with reference 
to an award of merit given to that paper. 

The article follows: 


An award of merit was made to Trades 
and Labor News and 11 other local business 
establishments in a special presentation 
meeting held in the office of Postmaster 
Lewis E. Moore at 2 p. m. on Thursday, May 
21. The awards were presented by Post- 
master Moore, and Ben Faucett received the 
citation as a representative of this paper. 
The text of the award was as follows; 


“AWARD OF MERIT 


“Official seal, Post Office Department of 
the United States of America. 

“Post office, Nashville, Tenn., to Trades 
and Labor News. : 

“This certificate is given in recognition of, 
and gratitude for, your continued coopera- 
tion with the Nashville Post Office. The sat- 
isfactory preparation of your mail has en- 
abled us to handle it more expeditiously 
than would otherwise have been possible. 
I congratulate you and extend to you my 
sincere appreciation. 

“Lewis E. Moore, 
“Postmaster, Nashville, Tenn, 

“May 21, 1953.” 

After receiving this award of merit, Ben 
Faucett, who represented Trades and Labor 
News at the presentation ceremony, ex- 
tended this paper's thanks to Postmaster 
Moore for recognition of its cooperation and 
efficiency and brought out the fact that since 
Postmaster Moore has been in charge of the 
local post office he has put into operation 
numerous innovations and first-time im- 
provements that have greatly increased the 
efficiency to such an extent that at the end 
of 1952 the Nashville post office had 8 sub- 
stations, 1 branch station and 20 contract 
stations. Employed 862 people, and an ex- 
tra 563 during the Christmas period; made 
58 dispatches of mail daily by plane, truck 
and train; had a fleet of 52 trucks covering 
a total of 1,900 miles daily; had a fleet of 
20 scooters and 2 sedans used in pickup and 
delivery; had 208 mail routes of which 47 
were mounted, 5 collection, 156 foot routes. 
The combined miles walked by Nashville let- 
ter carriers would total more than 19 times 
around the world each year. Handled 264,- 
707,702 pieces of ordinary mail; dispatched 
344.277 pounds of air mail (average 17,213,- 
850 letters); received and delivered 444,996 
pieces of special delivery mail; dispatched 
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204,016 pieces of registered mail; received 
and delivered 248,421 pieces of registered 
mail. 

Weighed and dispatched 23,312,544 lbs. 
(11,6564 tons) papers and periodicals. 
Found $1,796.60 in 113,912 dead letters han- 
dled. Paid 6,918 claims amounting to $59,- 
884.53. Received 34,683 changes of address. 
Received $6,072,041.50 for postage. Sold 
$#5,349,208.16 in money orders. (Handled for 
State $54,809,462.46.) Had $1,481,070 in pos- 
tal savings from 1,910 depositors. Sold 9,184 
United States savings bonds at maturity 
value of $288,468.75. (Handled for State 
$3,337,223.20.) Had postal receipts amount- 
ing to §6,156,055.20, an increase of 13.23 
percent over the year 1951, and transacted a 
total business, local and State, of $113,133,- 
093.17. 

And as the various segments of our local 
printing industry were among the recip- 
ients of the 12 awards of merit issued by 
Postmaster Lewis Moore, it is well to remem- 
ber that Nashville ranks sixth in world 
printing industry volume and first in the 
world in religious printing output. 

This is the first time that such awards of 
merit have been made in any post office in 
our country and Postmaster Moore stated 
there is a possibility that this procedure will 
be adopted by the United States Post Office 
Department. 

In conclusion it should be stated that 
‘Trades and Labor News always has endeay- 
ored in every way to cooperate with the 
Nashville Post Office, both in publishing 
items relating to its great progress under the 
management of Postmaster Moore and the 
many employees who are members of A. F. 
of L. unions, also in mailing its weekly edi- 
tions in a helpful manner. To Mrs. Lena 
Barbee must go the credit for this most ef- 
ficient mailing service and she is a member 
of Nashville Mailers’ Local Union No. 31. 


Operation of the Post Office Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL C. JONES 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1953 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I am requesting unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Appendix the fol- 
lowing newspaper article in the form of 
an editorial from the Enterprise-Courier, 
of Charleston, Mo., setting forth a eriti- 
cism by Editor Art Wallhausen of the 
operation of the Post Office Department. 

I might say that I concur nót only in 
most of these criticisms by Editor Wall- 
hausen but also feel that the Depart- 
ment could quite properly consider other 
criticisms and act in a practical manner 
not only to eliminate many of the costly 
and extravagant inefficiencies in the De- 
partment, but also act to correct some of 
the other inconsistent regulations affect- 
ing newspapers. 

Editor Wallhausen comments: 

A great number of people are beginning 
to wonder whether the ever-recurring talk 
about “making the Post Office Department 
pay its way,” isn’t a coverup for something 

se. 


All of the emphasis is being placed on 
the Department pay its way, but no 

one has dared to suggest finding ways and 
means of cutting operating costs by revising 
operating procedure. We suppose the most 


inefficient business on earth could be made 
to pay if granted a sufficient hike in revenue. 

So long, however, as the powers that are 
content to build post office buildings costing 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, and staffing 
the maintenance department instead of rent- 
ing quarters at one-tenth that sum, the 
Post Office Department will continue to 
operate in the red. 

So long as some postmasters are appointed 
to positions of political import as ambas- 
sadors of good will, while drawing fancy 
salaries and doing nothing to earn their salt, 
the Post Office Department will continue to 
operate in the red. 

So long as huge subsidies are paid certain 
steamship companies and airlines, know- 
ingly, willfully, and needlessly, just so long 
will the Department continue in the red. 

And there are operating procedures and 
business short cuts by the score which have 
been suggested by a dozen sources, which 
are never applied in operating this largest 
business of all. So it operates in the red, 
and there is talk of raising more revenue by 
raising postal rates straight up and down the 
line. 

There are thousands of postal employees 
who devote many hours of their time to 
certain duties which are required, but for 
which the postal department receives abso- 
lutely no credit, book, cash, or otherwise. 
Everybody knows it, but neither the heads of 
the Department nor Congress seem to be in- 
terested in facts. 

Charge up the franked mail to each de- 
partment, and credit the postal department. 
There should be a book charge on the credit 
side of the ledger. 

Finally, who cares whether the Post Office 
Department operates at a profit. It is one 
of the very few governmental departments 
or agencies which renders a very real, and 
very important service to the greatest num- 
ber of taxpaying citizens. To say that it 
must show an operating profit is just as 
silly as demanding that the United States 
Army or the Congress, or your local police 
department show a profit at the end of the 
year, 


Didn’t Just Happen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 27, 1953 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire 
to include an article about the Nation's 
largest rural electric cooperative, 

This article from the Trades and La- 
bor News, published in Nashville, Tenn., 
is a reprint of a longer article published 
in the Public Power magazine, 

It follows: 


Nation’s LARGEST RURAL ELECTRIC Co-op— 
DIDN’T JUST HAPPEN 


(By J. D. Brown, Electrical Development 
Branch, Tennessee Valley Authority) 

They grow things mighty big in Texas— 
but Tennessee can boast of having the elec- 
tric cooperative with the Nation's largest 
membership. 

Matter of fact, three out of the top four 
electric co-ops in total membership are 
located in Tennessee. The other one is in 
Louisiana (which is Just a skip and jump 
from Texas.) 

Gibson County Electric Membership Corp., 
at Trenton in western Tennessee, today 
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trie cooperative in the United States. On 
August 1, 1952, Gibson County EMC had 
20,159 consumers. 

Not far behind, and gaining fast, is Duck 
River Electric Membership Corp., at Shelby- 
ville in middle Tennessee, with 19,237 con- 
sumers. Third place is held down by the 
Southwest Louisiana Electric Membership 
Corp., Lafayette, La., with 19,092, and fourth 
by Volunteer Electric Cooperative of Decatur, 
in eastern Tennessee, with 18,072. 


FIRST TO PASS 20,000 


How did Gibson County EMC happen to 
be the first electric cooperative in the Na- 
tion to pass the 20,000-member mark? 

Well, it didn’t just happen. It resulted 
from the strong belief that the cooperative's 
business was to bring electricity to the rural 
people as quickly as possible. Soon after 
World War II, the board of trustees adopted 
the policy of building lines to everyone that 
wanted electricity. The board gave Man- 
ager Floyd Jones the go-ahead, and the 
manager and his employees got the job 
done. 

“We were one of the first cooperatives in 
this area to go after area coverage in full 
swing,” Manager Jones says. The result: in 
the 5 years from 1946 to 1951, Gibson County 
EMC added members at the rate of 2,000 a 
year—a total of 10,000 new members in 5 
years. 

“The backbone of our system was finished 
in September 1949," Mr. Jones recalls. “All 
that's left to be served today is new homes 
and tenant houses that didn't take elec- 
tricity when we came by the first time. 
We've brought low-cost electricity to more 
than 90 percent of the people in our area who 
want it.” 

But the distinction of serving more mem- 
bers than any other electric cooperative in 
the Nation is-not without its problems. 

The Gibson County EMC manager—recog- 
nized as one of the Nation’s ablest co-op ex- 
ecutives—makes it clear that this postwar 
policy of “bring-service-to-everybody-that- 
wants-it" leads to some difficulties. 

The man who has guided Gibson County 
EMC throughout its hectic and highly suc- 
cessful 16-year history, Floyd Jones is rec- 
ognized as one of America’s best co-op man- 
agers. A serious thinker who plans ahead to 
meet problems before they happen, Mr. Jones 
is past president of the Tennessee Rural 
Electric Cooperatives Association, and has 
served on important national rural electric 
committees. 

Manager Jones himself gives full credit for 
the cooperative’s success to “the loyalty and 
untiring efforts of our employees” and to the 
“sound judgment and foresight of our board 
of trustees.” Without the complete backing 
of his board and his employees, he knows 
that the job could not have been done. 

Two years ago he attended a 3-month 
management course at Harvard School of 
Business—an indication that, successful 
though he is, Mr. Jones is always looking for 
better ways to do his job. That job is man- 
aging the electric cooperative with more 
members than any other electric co-op in 
the land. 


Los Angeles Times Says Mr. Rhee Cuts 
the Knot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1953 
Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, in an ex- 


serves more consumers than any other elec- cellent editorial on June 24 the influen- 
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tial Los Angeles Times put Mr. Rhee's 
recent actions in proper focus, Under 
leave to extend, I include in the RECORD 
the frank, hard-hitting Times editorial 
of that date: 

Mn. RHEE CUTS THE KNOT 


Weary as they are of the Korean war, 
Americans will find it hard to equal Sir Win- 
ston Churchill's moral indignation over 
Syngman Rhee's summary release of most of 
the anti-Communist Korean prisoners in de- 
fiance of the United Nations command. 


DEEDS, NOT WORDS 


It was embarrassing. It was underhanded. 
It was most ungrateful. But, while con- 
juring up suitable epithets for the stubborn 
old Korean president, there is the haunting 
suspicion that it was also right. 

Did President Eisenhower call for “deeds, 
not words’? The Communists have been 
slow to respond but Rhee gave us more 
deeds than we bargained for, with no words 
of warning. Did most of us agree that the 
Korean war, and other conflicts in Asia, 
ought to be fought primarily by Asians? 
Well, Rhee—an Asian—is now inconveniently 
proposing to do just that. 

There is small point in moralizing on the 
means employed by Rhee to accomplish his 
end, for this is not a moral world we live in. 
Not long ago Sir Winston Churchill, when 
the existence of his own country was at 
stake, replied to criticism of an unsavory al- 
liance with the blunt assertion that he 
would make a pact with Satan himself to 
save Britain. 


THE MATTER OF “FACE” 


What is important is the result of the mass 
release and its effect on the long-drawn 
truce negotiations. Rhee's angry critics 
(who bear a striking resemblance to the 
critics of Chiang Kai-shek) declare that he 
has wrecked all hope for a truce, but as yet 
there is no clear evidence. It all depends on 
whether or not the Chinese Communists 
really want to call off the shooting in Ko- 
rea. If they do not they can use the re- 
lease of the prisoners as a pretext for an 
indefinite stall, though they would have 
found some other pretext had it not hap- 
pened, 

But if the Red bosses of China, on their 
own or at Moscow’s behest, really want to call 
a halt in Korea the release of the prisoners 
will not prevent it. In fact, it will save them 
as much embarrassment as it has given the 
U. N. command. For now the great majority 
of POW’s still in custody will trot dutifully 
back to the Communists, just as Peiping has 
insisted all along. 

To those who understand the oriental con- 
cept of face“ —and few occidentals have 
more than a vague awareness of its impor- 
tance—it may appear that Rhee’s double- 
cross of his allies was really a master stroke. 
He increased his own “face” among Asians 
immeasurably, paying only the modest price 
of censure from U. N. spokesmen, At the 
same time he made it possible for the POW 
issue to be settled, on the basis of accom- 
plished fact, without too much loss of face 
for the Communists. 

Last year the United Nations approved the 
release of some 38,000. Korean civilian pris- 
oners to Rhee’s government. This left some 
132,000 prisoners in U. N. custody, about 6,000 
of whom were repatriated in the exchange of 
sick and wounded last April. Among the re- 
maining POW’s, about 32,000 North Koreans 
and 15,000 Chinese refused to return to 
Communist jurisdiction. At least 25,000 of 
the anti-Communist North Koreans have 
now flown the coop, with Rhee’s connivance, 

PRISONER STATISTICS 


The Red demand that they be rounded up 
is ridiculous on its face and is intended only 
to increase the chagrin of U. N, negotiators, 
But the U. N. command still holds some 
80,000 POW’s who seem willing to return to 
Communist control and about 15,000 Chinese 


who are reluctant but would be left under 
the truce terms to the tender mercy of India, 
Rhee is not much concerned about them, but 
seems to have solved the problem for most of 
the Korean prisoners. His solution was 
Gordian but effective. 

Most of the past 2 years has been spent 
arguing this issue, and thousands of Amer- 
icans have died holding the line in the mean- 
time. This newspaper has said often, and 
will say again, that there should be a defi- 
nite deadline to any negotiation while hos- 
tilities continue. The period of parley need 
not be long. As a matter of mercy and mo- 
rale soldiers should not be ordered to their 
deaths while the Nation they serve is pulling 
its punches, 

The Communists have not broken off the 
truce talks or launched a major offensive as 
a result of Rhee’s release of the prisoners. 
They are not, evidently, as upset about it as 
Washington and London. Instead they are 
waiting for the United Nations and the Re- 
public of Korea to denounce and demonstrate 
against each other until the breach can never 
be healed and the real enemy is forgotten, 
Then the Reds will have won their war. 


Research and the Woodpile 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1953 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on June 16 at the national 
meeting of the Forest Products Research 
Society in Memphis, Tenn., one of our 
colleagues, the Honorable Harris ELLS- 
WORTH, of Oregon, gave an excellent ad- 
dress. I find it very interesting because 
Wisconsin, too, is a lumber-producing 
area and because the Forest Products 
Laboratory is located at Madison, Wis., 
in my congressional district. In the be- 
lief the speech will be of interest to all 
other Members of Congress, I am includ- 
ing it in today’s CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
under unanimous consent: 

RESEARCH AND THE WHOLE WOODPILE 
(By Hon, Harris ELLSWORTH, of Oregon) 
Since I have been in Memphis and have 

had an opportunity to observe the kind of 
people who come to this national convention 
of the Forest Products Research Society, it 
has become quite apparent to me that in this 
society you have-achieved something that is 
of importance to the whole field of forest- 
products industry. I am referring to unity 
of interest in the general field of forest-prod-~ 
ucts research as exemplified by the fact that 
you draw from all segments of the vastly dif- 
ferentiated wood industry and that your pro- 
gram gathers together matters of interest in 
many specialized fields into an organic whole, 

The inescapable fact is that, no matter 
what product goes out the shipping-room 
door of industries which depend upon wood 
as their principal source of raw material, 
they are all bound together by a common in- 
terest; they are all using wood from the 
same woodpile in the forest. Anything and 
everything which affects the quantity, the 
quality, the accessibility and availability of 
that woodpile is of paramount importance to 
all such industries. 

It seems to me that such a community of 
interest almost demands a unified approach 
to and attack upon problems common to 
wood and the future wood supply, meaning, 
of course, forest management, not only in 
the field of research but in the fields of 
production and marketing as well, 
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The lumber industry has numerous excel- 
lent trade associations based upon species 
or groups of species in geographical divisions, 
federated in the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers Association. The plywood industry is 
organized into its special group. The pulp- 
and-paper industry is likewise organized 
around a single product. Then we have the 
furniture-manufacturers organizations, the 
railway-tie manufacturers, and so on in the 
specialty fields. 

As I have come to understand the nature 
and characteristics of your organization, I 
am struck by the thought that it may be 
high time that the great diversified wood- 
using industry itself take a tip from you and 
develop another organization along these 
same lines which could devote itself not 
only to better production and marketing 
methods, but to those other four industry 
essentials:* quality, quantity, accessibility, 
and availability of wood. To these four, of 
course, must be added the long-range prob- 
lem of perpetuation of our wood supply. 

Although I am not familiar with the de- 
tails of its work, it may be that the organi- 
zation known as the American Forest Prod- 
ucts Industries, Inc., is the sort of organiza- 
tion I am talking about. However, my im- 
pression is that the activities of the AFPI 
have not as yet reached the scope and unity 
among the forest-products producers which 
I can visualize as being needed. 

My interest in this subject is not merely 
academic. The largest woodlot owner in our 
country is the United States Government. 
It owns nearly 20 percent of the Nation's 
wood supply. The laws which govern the 
management of this great property and the 
sale of its products are passed by the Con- 
gress of the United States, of which I am a 
Member. Naturally we wish to do the very 
best job we can for the benefit of all the 
people of our country; but sound, unselfish 
advice and counsel is a vital necessity if 
that job is to be done. 

It has occurred to me also that this de- 
pendence of the forest-products industries 
upon the common resource, the growth ca- 
pacity of our forest lands, extends much fur- 
ther into the interrelationships of manufac- 
turer and distributor than have really only 
become apparent in recent years. There was 
a time when almost all of the product of the 
forest went to lumber and fuel, but that is no 
longer true. Pulp and paper products, for 
example, are taking about as much wood as 
was included in the total lumber production 
of the country 20 years ago and the steady 
increase in pulp and paper consumption 
indicates that there is no visible limit to the 
requirements of our people in this field. 

The relative newcomers in the field of fiber 
products—hardboards, softboards, and their 
various relatives—are increasing in impor- 
tance at the same time that plywood con- 
tinues to increase in demand. 

Taking just these four products of the 
forest—namely, lumber, pulp and paper, 
fiberboard, and plywood—I have been aston- 
ished at the rapid growth of industries using 
more than one of these basic products in 
the manufacture of consumer goods, Com- 
binations of paper and plywood, paper and 
hardwood, paper and veneer, paper and lum- 
ber, and all the rest of the possible combi- 
nations seem to be gaining usefulness and 
importance in steadily broadening fields. 
Now this proves to me the validity of the 
basic concept of the Forest Products Re- 
search Society, that the unification of re- 
search effort in forest products is bound to 
be followed by closer unification and inte- 
gration of all the multiple units of industry 
that depend upon wood products. 

Iam naturally more familiar with my own 
district in Oregon than any other part of 
the forested country, but I think I am safe 
in saying that the basic problems faced in 
my district are not too dissimilar from those 
in the rest of the country. Perhaps our 
greatest unsolved problem is the making use 
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of hitherto unused wood. The fact that we 
still have an enormous volume of virgin 
forest in my district does set us off a little 
from most of the south and east. Never- 
theless, while it makes for a very large vol- 
ume of products, it also makes for some ex- 
tremely difficult and troublesome utilization 
problems. 

Now I do not intend to pose as an expert 
in the relationship of research developments 
in forestry and forest products to the big 
overall job of managing forest properties. 
However, I think I do qualify as, shall we 
say, a layman informed to a greater than 
average degree on such matters. I grew up 
in the forest-product industry. I have 
spent all my life in and around the woods, 
I am thoroughly aware of the tremendous 
importance of the forest-products industries 
in my district to the general economic wel- 
fare of the whole country. I believe I can 
justly claim a continuing evidence of inter- 
est in these matters in Congress, and I as- 
sure you I do not intend to abate that inter- 
est in the slightest degree in the future. I 
have seen my home county transformed in 
the space of a few years, from a very small 
producer of forest products to the second 
largest producing county in the United 
States. The other county, the biggest pro- 
ducer, is also in my congressional district. In- 
deed, I guess that my congressional district 
can claim to produce about 10 percent of the 
lumber supply of the Nation, and a con- 
siderable portion of paper and pulp, hard- 
board, veneer, and plywood. I am certain 
that somewhere between 60 and 75 percent 
of the total income of the district derives 
directly or indirectly from forest products, 
so it is not from an abstract point of view 
that I have become interested in research 
developments in forest products as they af- 
fect the forests. 

Long ago I became thoroughly convinced 
that the way to have and perpetuate pro- 
ductive forests was to learn to use the for- 
ests wisely and well. I also learned that a 
single-product industry, lumber for example, 
or plywood, or pulp, and paper, not inte- 
grated with other industries was likely to 
prove destructive of forest values. I have 
observed with great interest in my own dis- 
trict and elsewhere the development of very 
large integrated operations dependent upon 
the research results of the past and the 
marketing potentiality of the future, and it 
has seemed to me that these were moves 
very much in the right direction. It has 
seemed to me also that we do not take ad- 
vantage of all the manufacturing techniques 
that we know in order to do a much better 
job of integration of forest industries. I 
would not want to be misunderstood on this 
point. I know some of the obstacles. Huge 

capital investments are required in many 
cases, and in order to get these investments 
there must be ctrong assurances that the in- 
vestors will be able to earn a fair return and 
liquidate their investment over a definite pe- 
riod of years. Above all, investors must be 
assured of continued and available supplies 
of raw materials. 
However, it still seems to me that there is 
too much of a lag between the time research 
results are obtained in forest products and 
the time they are put to work. For example, 
where there are perhaps only a half dozen 
steel companies that by themselves can use 
extensive research programs, sales programs, 
and developmental programs, there are, on 
the other hand, 50,000 or more sawmills or 
producers of basic wood products. There is 
a vast difference between conducting re- 
search in that field and conducting research 
in steel or aluminum or petroleum whose 
units are vast, well financed, and well or- 
ganized. 

In 1951, for instance, while the lumber 
industry was investing the meager total of 
$819,000—three one-hundredths of 1 per- 
cent of its gross product value—in product 
research, here is what its competitive indus- 
tries were doing: 


Chemicals put in $204;170,000—or 2.5 per- 
cent of its gross products—into research. 

Fabricated metals allocated $38,404,000— 
or 0.9 percent—in product improvement. In 
addition, primary metals invested $34,415,- 
000—or 0.4 percent. 

The stone, clay, and glass industries put 
in $20,752,000—or 1.3 percent of gross prod- 
uct value. 

I do not believe it will ever be possible to 
have the basic research in forest products 
done much differently from the way it is 
being done now. So I suspect that our main 
job is to develop ways of putting our re- 
search results to work. This does not mini- 
mize the absolute necessity of continued 
progress in strong and adequate basic forest- 
products research. We must learn more and 
more about the complexities of wood and 
its use in a thousand ways. 

To point up what I mean by lag between 
research and application, I am informed, for 
example, that the Forest Products Labora- 
tory developed the semichemical pulping 
process back in 1925 and today this highly 
efficient process is just getting into large 
tonnage by many mills. The laboratory also 
made laminated bowling pins and laminated 
ball bats as long as 30 years ago, but they 
are just now getting into use. Is that be- 
cause of economic factors? Is the cause of 
the final adoption of lamination here the 
decreasing supply of good, clear maple and 
good, clear ash and the economic necessity 
for making such goods from smaller trees? 
I suspect so, but I also suspect that much 
of the lag was due to inertia on the part 
of industry itself. The attention of Ameri- 
can industry was called to the possibility 
of laminating beams, rafters, arches, and 
other construction members as much as 25 
years ago, but only recently have we begun 
to make real industrial progress, 

Personally, I think that this field offers 
tremendous opportunities because it is pe- 
culiarly applicable to second-growth wood, 
and it is only a matter of a comparatively 
few years until all our wood wil be second 
growth. Which brings up another point. 
The forest products industries have done tre- 
mendously well with glued and laminated 
wood and plywood manufacturing since the 
chemical industry made the waterproof, 
durable, synthetic resin glues available. But 
if we could have cheaper and quicker-setting 
waterproof glues that need only a short 
assembly time and do not require hot presses, 
the opportunity for further expansion in the 
general job of making big pieces out of little 
ones seems to me to be enormous. 

In the field of marketing it seems to me 
that until very recently the wood industries 
have been particularly careless and negligent. 
A little thing came to my attention the other 
day in National Hardwood News that to me 
shows the difference between the way in 
which the wood industry and the metal in- 
dustry go after business, It exemplifies the 
matter so well that I think I shall quote it: 

“Much propaganda has been put out over 
the years attempting to show the superiority 
of metal structures and furnishings over 
wood in the matter of fire safety, but all 
the arguments in that respect have fallen on 
dead ears as far as the Chicago Fire De- 
partment: is concerned, when it affects their 
own equipment. The fire commissioner re- 
peatedly put in a requisition for wood lad- 
ders, but active opposition from makers of 
metal ladders forced the issue to the mayor, 
who insisted that the fire commissioner give 
him his reasons in writing for favoring the 
‘wood ladders so consistently. Here are the 
reasons he gave: 

“Firemen could be electrocuted if a metal 
ladder touched a trolley wire. 

Wood does not warp under extreme heat, 
nor snap under extreme cold as metal some- 
times does. 

“If a wood ladder burns, the danger can 
be easily seen, whereas metal can buckle 
suddenly and without warning when over- 
heated. P 
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“*Wood ladders are easier to repair than 
metal ones, 

“In cold weather, firemen’s gloves or bare 
skin freeze and stick to metal ladders if 
wet.’ 

“As a result, wood ladders were ordered 
without further argument.” 

Those are basic facts about the superiority 
of wood in a lot of uses, but who ever read 
any of them in a national advertising cam- 
paign? You have no trouble finding well- 
financed advertisements extolling the su- 
perior qualities of almost anything except 
wood. It took the old fire chief to champion 
the cause of wood. 

Suppose now that from a layman's point 
of view we run over together the future of 
wood as we see it, either in the develop- 
mental stage or in the dreaming stage that 
will become developmental in the near 
future. In the first place, let's think about 
wood as a raw material for the engineer who 
is going to build or manufacture something 
out of pieces of wood as wood. What have 
we done, and what do we need to do? 
Through the efforts of a lot of research men, 
we know that wood has finally reached a 
position of some prestige as an engineering 
material on the basis of predictable strength 
properties. Actually this status is compara- 
tively recent, and there is still, I am told, an 
awful lot of wood wasted by overdesign. We 
know that we have made excellent progress 
in recent years in our ability to fabricate 
designed members—arches, trusses, beams, 
and so on—from wood in such ways that 
their load-bearing capacity and resistance to 
stresses are pretty accurately predictable. 

There are some other tasks that must be 
done before we can do a really good job in 
forest management. We must be able to 
sell al] the grades of lumber that come as a 
product of the cut, and we must be able to 
sell them at a profit. It seems to me there 
are several major avenues along which we can 
do a better job of using this material in the 
lower grades. In the first place, we now 
know how to cut and eliminate the major 
defects, edge gluing and end gluing the 
small pieces continuously in such a way that 
we can come out with high-grade boards of 
any dimension that we want to make. This 
is being done. The improvements that can 
be visualized again are along the lines that 
I mentioned before. We really need and 
need badly the quick-setting, cold, water- 
proof glue that can do the job and do it 
well without all the expensive gadgetry that 
we have to install now. If that glue becomes 
available, I can predict with some certainty 
that the field of making big pieces out of 
little ones, whether it is beams or arches or 
just flat boards, will become a very impor- 
tant part of the basic forest products indus- 
tries. But there is more. I have seen 
recently some interesting combinations of 
veneer and paper stock put together with 
glue that develop extremely important 
properties from the standpoint of strength 
and resistance to the give-and-take of mois- 
ture. Why can’t this idea be extended to 
combine paper or thin sheets of hardboards 
with low-grade lumber in order to give us 
better usefulness and marketability for our 
common grades that so often clog the 
market? : 

Just in passing, I have been told that 
one of the obstacles to the fullest possible 
growth in the laminating field is that we 
still do not have adequate inspection meth- 


‘ods to determine whether we haye done a 


good job of gluing or not. Now that looks to 
me like a pretty tough job, being able to 
know without breaking something apart 
whether you have stuck it together well, but 
scientists tell me that a way can be found 
with the application of some good hard re- 
search. If it can, it looks to me as if we 
might have a very important tool, 

You know and I know that the basic 
property of the wood fiber that still plagues 
all branches of the forest products indus- 
tries is its propensity to take on and give 
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off moisture, and shrink and swell. You 
know and I know that we have done a 
lot of fine work, basic work, in the study 
of this property, but we still do not have 
a satisfactory and economically sound pro- 
cess for making shrinkproof wood cheaply. 
I can dream about a piece of wood that is 
fireproof, decay-proof, shrinkproof, and 
cheap, and possibly, at the same time, made 
out of stuff that we now burn up or throw 
away. If we could do that, and I think we 
can, I could feel pretty relaxed about the 
future of wood consumption in the form 
of wood itself. 

I do not know that we are paying enough 
attention to just the ordinary processing of 
wood. There must be opportunities for im- 
provement in manufacturing and refinement 
that should yield to strong research effort. 
For example, I can remember the operation 
of a sawmill a good many years ago. Now- 
adays the power plant may be a little better 
and the layout may be a little handier, but 
fundamentally the sawmill runs just about 
the same way it did 40 years ago. In the 
woodworking plant, there are a lot of high- 
speed and high-production shaping ma- 
chines, but they don’t do anything much 
differently than the old furniture factory did 
it a half century back. We are using a lot of 
new combinations of materials that are 
really challenging our engineers. Therein 
I see some hope. If we can get away from 
the idea that we must use lumber or paper 
or veneer by itself and begin to think in 
terms of putting all kinds of wood products 
together, to make the most useful goods, I 
think we shall have made a very impor- 
tant step forward. 

Even if we do all these things, there will 

still remain a very iarge pile of wood for 
which we shall have to find uses. One of the 
most fascinating developments in recent 
years has been the stripping of the bark from 
logs ahead of the headsaw and then the 
chipping of the slabs, edgings, and trim 
into raw materials for pulp mills or fiber- 
board manufacture. That is good. That is 
fine. I wish we could have more of it. As 
a matter of fact, I wish all sawlogs could be 
so treated, and some day perhaps they will 
be. But even then, notice that we have to 
start with a sawlog. What are we going to 
do with the logs that are left in the woods 
because of defects and with the very large 
volume represented in the tops and the 
limbs? For that matter, what are we going 
to do with the sawdust that in some parts 
of this country gets to be quite a problem? 
I have been, for some years, very much 
interested in research developments working 
toward the use of this pile of wood as a 
chemical engineering raw material. Some 
of you know that my personal interest in 
this matter has sometimes got me into a 
lot of trouble, but I have enjoyed it and I 
shall continue to do it because I am thor- 
oughly convinced that in the long run we 
shall make chemical goods economically from 
that part of the forest crop now considered 
as irretrievable waste. I am certain that 
research effort in this field will repay itself 
many times over; because there is no seg- 
ment of the whole forest enterprise so trou- 
blesome as the utilization at a profit of that 
enormous wasted sawdust pile. 

I want to end on a note of optimism. I 
have been very much pleased in recent years 
to see the expansion of developmental re- 
search by some of the larger private organi- 
zations in forest products. I have been 
greatly pleased to see some of the States 
take up part of the burden of responsibility 
in the research field. I am not satisfied by 
any means that the research effort has more 
than begun. I feel it is grossly inadequate. 
The Federal Government long ago wisely 
recognized the necessity of continuing insti- 
tutional research in the forest products 
field, and the leadership of the Forest Prod- 


ucts Laboratory has been powerful and in- 
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fluential. I want to see it continued, and I 
want to see the fundamental research effort 
of the Federal Government continued and 
expanded, because I know that only on a 
basis of well organized continuous research 
of a fundamental nature can we ever hope 
to achieve better development in forest prod- 
ucts utilization. 

And finally, I am fascinated by the chal- 
lenge of the problems which surround the 
growing, the production and the marketing 
ef wood. So are you, or you would not be 
researchers in this field, nor would you be 
here. There is more opportunity for con- 
structive accomplishment in better forest 
management, forest products research, and 
wood marketing than there is in any other 
industry on earth. There is so much to be 
done. I know that some better legislation is 
needed—not only at the Federal level but in 
the States. You, far more than I, know that 
productive research work yet to be done is 
almost without limit. We all must be aware 
that in the eternal battle for markets in our 
free economy, wood, generally speaking, is 
taking a beating and in far too many cate- 
gories is being pushed aside by products 
which, if not quite so good, are being better 
merchandised. 

As I stated in the beginning, I am im- 
pressed with the way in which you research 
scientists are approaching your collective 
problems in the forest products industry. 
Perhaps it represents a clear example of why 
we have the rather commonly used word 
“scientific.” In fact, it might be a good idea 
if the other amazingly numerous elements 
in our great wood industry were to adopt a 
similar scientific approach by setting up a 
unified attack upon other problems common 
to them all. 


“There Is More Wisdom in Public Opin- 
ion Than Is To Be Found in Napoleon, 
Voltaire, or All the Ministers of State, 
Present and To Come”—Talleyrand 
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Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
there is a rising tide, a flood if you please, 
of telegrams, letters, and telephone 
calls—nationwide—protesting the exten- 
sion of the insidious, vicious, and iniqui- 
tous excess-profits tax. Under leave to 
extend, heretofore granted, I am insert- 
ing in the Recorp as a part of my re- 
marks a few of the telegrams handed to 
me as I left my office to come to the 
House: 

SALT LAKE Crry, Uran, June 26, 1953. 
Hon. DANIEL A. REED, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We, the small-business men of America, 
are with you in your fight against the un- 
American excess-profits law. 

KEITH GUNDERSON. 


Sar Lake Crry, Uram, June 26, 1953. 
Hon. DANIEL A. REED, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Do not let one of the most unequal laws 
ever written survive beyond June 30, 1953. 
Congratulations on your stand. 

A. L. FORCHIELLI, 
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SALT LAKE Crry, UTAH, June 26, 1953, 
Hon. DANIEL A. REED, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Your courage is admirable. America loves 
and needs men of your caliber. Stand pat 
and let the unjust excess-profits law die. 

CARL LATIMER, 
SALT LAKE Crry, Uran, June 26, 1953. 
Hon. DANIEL A. REED, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Remain faithful in your convictions rela- 
tive to the unfair excess-profits law. The 
people believe in you. 

PRESTON PORTER. 
Saut- Lake Crry, Uram, June 26, 1953. 
Hon. DANIEL A. REED, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Too many followers and too few leaders in 
Washington. Small- business men from ev- 
ery section of America admire your stand on 
the excess-profits law. 

Mac WALRED. 


SALT LAKE CITY, Uran, June 26, 1953. 
Hon. DANIEL A. REED, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Small-business men throughout America 
have faith that you will not let them down, 
Let the excess-profits-tax law die. 
FELTON T. JONES. 


— 


Satr Lax Crry, Uram, June 26, 1953. 
Hon. DANIEL A. REED, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. O.: 

Citizens with vision and desire to see truth 
and equality prevail always earnestly sup- 
port your stand on the discriminatory ex- 
cess-profits law. 

J. M. BURRUP, 
LINCOLN PARK, Mica., June 26, 1953. 
Chairman DANIEL REED, 
House Ways and Means Committee, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We are continuing our support on your 
stand against extension of the immoral ex- 
cess-profits tax by requesting our 650 stock- 
holders and 180 employees to wire their Con- 
gressmen and Senators. Keep up your fight 
and do not let them push you around. 

G. DEMAMBRO, 

Curtis Machine Corp., Jamestown, N. . 


San Dreco, CALIF., June 26, 1953. 
Hon. DANIEL A. REED, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Please accept my commendation for your 
intelligent and honorable fight. If Congress 
now extends excess-profits tax the Repub- 
lican Party should be spit upon. 

E. HARRISON AMES, 


SaLT LAKE Crry, UTAH, June 26, 1953. 
Hon. DANTEL A. REED, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Why stop the flow of the best business 
blood in America, small-business men. Pres- 
ent excess-profits law must die. Remain 


ae At Brorce, 
Tucson, ARIZ., June 27, 1953. 
Hon. DANIEL A. REED, 
Chairman, Ways and Means Committee, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Please do not satisfy the enemies of our 
constitutional Republic by resigning from 
Congress. Men of your caliber and courage 
are very much needed in public office. Prom- 
ises made by some political officeseekers are 
nothing but political oratory. Accusations 
against too many yes-men in our Congress 
during Democratic administration can be 
justly made against some in present Re- 
publican administration. America is very, 
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very much in need of a new political party 
which insists upon men elected to Congress 
to respect and honor their solemn oath to 
the Constitution. 

Mrs. EDwWwanD H. LOHLE. 


Repwoop Crry, CALIF., June 16, 1953. 
Congressman REED oF NEw YORK, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Your determined fight against excess- 
profits tax was admirable. Please don't 
give up. 

J. R. MCMICKING. 


Fort WORTH, TEX., June 26, 1953. 
Representative Dan REED, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Our Constitution states that Congress shall 
not pass an ex post facto law— section 9, 
article 3. When the excess- profits tax law 
was passed it was retroactive for 6 months. 
I think the law is unconstitutional. Think 
Eisenhower should be advised to lay off lest 
the Government be sued for $4 billion, 

Frank C. BEALL, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 26, 1953. 
Hon, DANIEL A. REED, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

The following information is true; should 
be of vital interest, and has doubtless es- 
caped your attention in connection with 
the present existing excess profits-tax law 
and proposed extension. The corporations 
listed paid in combined Federal income and 
excess-profits taxes the percentages indi- 
cated of their 1952 total net income before 
such taxes. 

United States Steel 42.8, percent., 

Standard Oil of New Jersey, 33 percent. 

New York Central Railroad, 35.8 percent. 

Bethlehem Steel, 42 percent. 

American Rolling Mill, 57.9 percent. 

Shell Oil Co., 36.8 percent, 

Balcrank, Inc., 71.8 percent. 

Balcrank, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio, a small 
business employing less than 400 people 
is representative of many thousands of sim- 
ilar small corporations. Every fair-minded 
thinking American including top political 
leaders have expressed the unfairness and 
inequity of the present excess profits tax 
law. Give Ike continuation of his desired 
revenue from this source by allowing the 
excess-profits law to lapse and replace same 
with a small overall corporation increase 
which probably would not exceed 3 percent 
but would be distributed on a fair and even 
basis to all corporations everywhere instead 
of the grossly unfair and discriminatory 
excess profits law. Belleve me, if the shoe 
were on the other foot you would have been 
hearing plenty long ago from big business 
as exemplified above. How about giving con- 
sideration to a small business for a change? 

- R. P. Frevp, 
President, Balcrank, Inc, 


— 


Piqua, Onio, June 26, 1953. 
Representative Danie. REED, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Excess- profits tax is discriminatory against 
small business. We are against extension. 
Piqua MACHINE & MANU- 
FACTURING Co., 
R. D. SPEIGLE, President. 


Dattas, TEX., June 26, 1953. 
Congressman REED, 
Chairman, House Ways and Means 
Committee, Washington, D. C.: 
Texans voted for Ike on his promise to re- 
duce taxes. The law expires the 30th, From 
a widow who finds it difficult to save enough 
to pay all taxes, 
MARTHA SLATER, 


Tacoma, WasH., June 26, 1953. 
Danret REED, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I heartily endorse your splendid fight 
against extension excess-profits tax and hope 
extension of this unjust tax can be defeated. 

J. E. MANLEY. 


GOSHEN, IND., June 26, 1953. 
Hon. D. A. REED, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

All testimony before Ways and Means 
Committee shows excess-profits tax to be 
unfair, unjust, and inequitable. Extension 
of law would be major economic blunder. 
Strongly urge you oppose extension. 

ALBERT PENN, 
President, Penn Controls, Inc. 


JaMEsTOWN, N. Y., June 26, 1953. 
Hon. DANIEL A. REED, i 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We congratulate you on your steadfast 
spirit to bring tax relief to both business 
and individuals. It can be done and the 
budget balanced if Congress and Govern- 
ment leaders have the will to face up 
squarely to their responsibilities and prom- 
ises as you have. 

MARLIN ROCKWELL CORP., 
BRIAN Man, Treasurer. 
FRANKLIN PARK, ILL., June 26, 1953, 
Hon. DANIEL REED, 
Chairman, House Ways and Means 
Committee, 
Washington, D. C.: 
I am fully sympathetic with your stand. 
Urge nonextension of excess-profits bill. 
Nuts S. JOSEFSON, 
President, Paraplegic Manufacturing 
Co., Ine, 


GUILFORD, CONN., June 26, 1953. 
Chairman DANIEL REED, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C: 
Your efforts to keep the excess-profits tax 
from being extended are most commendable 
and inspiring and in accord with my per- 
sonal views expressed before your committee 
on June 2. 
FLEXIBLE TUBING CORP., 
FREDERICK K. DAGGETT. 


— 


ROCKFORD, ILL., June 26, 1953. 
Representative DANIEL A. REED, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. O.: 
Please kill excess-profits tax. 
NORMAN ESTWING, 
Estwing Manufacturing Co. 


GOSHEN, IND., June 26, 1953. 
Hon. D. A. REED, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Excess - profits tax must go. You must sup- 
port right and justice above all. Do not fall. 
RALPH S. PENN, 
Executive Vice President, Penn 
Controls, Inc. 


WICHITA, KANS., June 26, 1953. 
Chairman REED, 
House Ways and Means Committee, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Urge you continue opposition to extenslon 
of excess- profits tax. It is an unfair law on 
small and growing corporations. It stifles 
growth that will provide more jobs and new 
wealth for our economy. It kills incentive. 
It is contrary to free American principles, It 
is a vicious discriminatory tax. 

O. E. WELLS, 
Western Lithograph Co. 
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LINCOLN, NEBR., June 26, 1953. 
Hon. DANIEL A. REED, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Do not resign nor quit the fight. The 
American people are with you and you must 
not desert them. We urge you to fight the 
double-crossing politicians with a filibuster 
which you and 10 others can successfully 
conduct until Tuesday. 
DONALD DESPAIN, 
Industrial Relations Counsel, Chi- 
cago and Lincoln, 


SPOKANE, WASH., June 26, 1953. 
Hon. DANIEL REED, 
Chairman, House Way and Means Com. 
mittee, Washington, D. C.: 

We are all greatly heartened by the coura- 
geous stand you have taken in the excess- 
profits tax. Your unwillingness to compro- 
mise your principles or repudiate your com- 
mitments to the people has won the admira- 
tion of every one. 

PRUDENTIAL DISTRIBUTORS, INC., 
Dave S. COHN, 
General Manager. 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 26, 1953. 
Hon. D. A. REED, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Feel excess-profits tax should expire, Ad- 
mire your stand to reduce taxes. Keep up 


your seo work. WILSON Morok Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL., June 26, 1953. 
Hon. DANIEL REED, 
House Office Building: 

Congratulations on your courageous fight 
against the inequitable excess-profit tax. In 
our case this tax is costing the Government 
$156,000 annually. Could anything be crazier 


than that, JOHN T, BEATTY, 
President, United Specialties Co. 


AURORA, ILL, June 26, 1953. 
Chairman DANIEL REED, 
Chairman of House Ways and Means 
Committee, Washington, D. O.: 

Fully in favor of your stand on excess- 
profits tax. Now expanding and tax pinches 
badly, cutting down our needed program. 

JOHN C. DUNHAM, 
President, Aurora Equipment Co. 


PAOLI, Pa., June 26, 1953. 
Chairman DANIEL REED, 
House Ways and Means Commitee: 
I am sending this telegram to let you know 
I stand wholeheartedly in back of your posi- 
tion regarding excess-profits tax. I believe 
you are showing great patriotism to this 
country in the position you are taking. IfI 
can be of any help to you just let me know 
what I can do. 
THOMAS E. BETNER, 
President, Plastomatic Corp. 


— 


DULUTH MINN., June 26, 1953. 
Hon. DANIEL A. REED, 
Chairman, Ways and Means Committee, 
House of Representatives: 

You have the complete praise and admira- 
tion of millions Americans for your extreme 
resistance to the administration’s political 
maneuvering on excess-profits-tax extension. 
Their victory yesterday shall prove to be 
very bitter one, indeed, come November 


105% JENO F. PAULUCCI, 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, June 20, 1953. 
Hon. DANIEL A. REED, 
House Office Building: 

Please keep up the good work. If this 
law is not allowed to die June 30 we will be 
out of business and 30 to 40 employees will 
be out of work, 

Sure SEAL Corp. 
M. E. Wats, President. 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA., June 26, 1953. 
Hon. DANIEL REED, 
Chairman, House Ways and 
Means Committee: 

Cooperation and support would be more 
beneficial to country and party than death 
of excise profits tax. 

CHARLES L. RICHIE, Jr. 


AURORA, ILL., June 26, 1953. 
Chairman DANIEL REED, 
Ways and Means Committee, 
House of Representatives: 

Your stand is constitutionally and morally 
correct. We are with you 100 percent. Fight 
on. 

ROBERT A. Morris, 
Ferguson Lander Box Co. 


Cricaco, ILL., June 26, 1953. 
Representative REED, 
Chairman, Ways and Means 
Committee, 
House Office Building: 
Congratulations. Keep up good fight. Our 
wholehearted support. 
L. C. Van HYNING. 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, Va., June 26, 1953. 
Chairman REED, 
House Ways and Means Committee: 
Read the House James G. Leonard letter 
on page 10, Wall Street Journal of last Tues- 
day. We are for you 100 percent. Stay in 
there and fight. 
A. T. YORK. 
W. S. Warp. 


AURORA, ILL., June 26, 1953. 
Chairman DANIEL REED, 
Ways and Means Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Urge nonextension of excess-profits tax. 
Your program favored. 
JAMES B. SERRIN, 
Mortgage Loan Supervisor, Heitman 
Mortgage Co. 


HasrIxds, Micw., June 26, 1953, 
Representative DANIEL REED, 
Chairman, Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, Washington, D. C.: 
One hundred percent right. Stand pat. 
Lovis BACHMAN FAMILY. 


Huron, Mickr., June 25, 1953. 
Hon. DANIEL REED, 
Chairman, House Ways and Means 
Committee: 

Congratulations on your magnificent fight 
to block extension of the excess-profits tax. 
We stand squarely with you. No good pur- 
pose can be achieved by longer continuing 
such unfair and vicious legislation. 

Port Huron SULPHITE & 
PAPER Co., 

E. W. KEEFER, Chairman, 

S. L. BUSH, Treasurer. 


TULSA, OKLA., June 25, 1953. 
Hon. DANIEL A. REED, 
Chairman, Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, House of Representatives: 

This reaffirms my approval of your action 
to prevent extension of the excess-profits tax. 
Extension means the sacrifice of principle for 
expediency, and every thinking person should 


oppose that course, 
Garrett LOGAN, 


New Tonk, N. Y., June 26, 1953. 
Hon. DANIEL REED, 
Chairman, Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, House of Representatives. 
Dear CONGRESSMAN REED: Want you to 
know that the entire 1 of the Bendix 
Home Appliances Division of AVCO Manu- 


facturing Corp., all resident of South Bend, 
Ind., as well as our associates here in New 
York, are behind you in this splendid battle 
you are putting up to preclude the excess- 
profits tax from being extended beyond June 
30. I am sure all the taxpayers, corporate 
and individual, respect you and admire the 
grand battle you have waged alone in this 
respect. 
H. J. Down, 
Vice President and General Manager, 
Bendiæ Home Appliances Division, 
AVCO Manufacturing Corp. 


Dishonesty of United Nations in Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, thank God for men like David Law- 
rence. This outstanding writer and 
commentator has the courage and in- 
tellectual ability to see through many 
situations that plague the United States 
in this most trying period in our his- 
tory. Above all he has the courage to 
call attention to dishonesty in public 
affairs, be it against the Democrats or 
Republicans. 

Mr. Speaker, I am including as part 
of my remarks, an article by Mr. David 
Lawrence that appeared in the Evening 
Star on June 26. Mr. Lawrence has in 
this article kept the record straight as 
to the promises made by the United Na- 
tions when the United States and others 
undertook to prevent Communist ag- 
gression in Korea. There is not the 
slightest doubt that an absolute promise 
was made to unify Korea: 


DISHONESTY or U. N. In KOREA—ALLIED 
STATESMEN, Nor RHEE, ARE TRYING To 
FABRICATE HISTORY CONCERNING THE OBJEC- 
TIVE OF THE WAR 


(By David Lawrence) 


Who is telling the truth sbout the “origi- 
nal objective” of the United Nations in thè 
Korean war? Is it Syngman Rhee, or is it 
the allied statesmen who ignore the written 
words of the U. N. resolution of October 7, 
1950, and the circumstances under which 
the U. N. General Assembly adopted it? 

Just a few days before the fateful reso- 
lution was passed, the United Nations armies 
under the command of General MacArthur 
had been authorized by the allied govern- 
ments, including Great Britain, to cross the 
38th Parallel, and the war was being pur- 
sued to a smashing victory over the North 
Korean Communist armies. Then came the 
intervention of the Communist Chinese 
forces, and the U. N. troops were repulsed 
because the allies got cold feet and refused 
to permit General MacArthur to use maxi- 
mum force to destroy enemy bases by air, 
an absolute essential in modern warfare. 

But the U. N. did not adopt any other 
resolution changing in any way its October 
7, 1950, declaration. Hence that resolution 
still stands as the official policy of the U. N. 
until it is formally reversed, which would 
certainly be more candid and forthright than 
diplomatic quibbling over what plain English 
words really mean. 

Prime Minister Churchill now says it was 
never intended to unify Korea by force of 
arms. Gen. Mark Clark, in his third anni- 
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versary message this week to his troops— 
undoubtedly delivered under orders from the 
Pentagon military politicians who feel they 
must adhere to the Truman-Acheson line— 
says the original objective was just to repel 
aggression at the 38th Parallel. In all can- 
dor, if this is true, then the U. N. forces 
were themselves aggressors when they 
crossed the 38th Parallel and they had no 
business in North Korea at all. Anybody 
can form his own judgment by reading the 
exact text of the U. N. resolution adopted 
on October 7, 1950: 

“The General Assembly, 

“Having regard to its resolutions of No- 
vember 14, 1947 (112 (II)), of December 12, 
1948 (195 (III)) and of October 21, 1949 
(293 (IV)). 

“Having received and considered the re- 
port of the United Nations Commission on 
Korea, 

“Mindful of the fact that the objectives 
set forth in the resolutions referred to above 
have not been fully accomplished and, in 
particular, that the unification of Korea has 
not yet been achieved, and that an attempt 
has been made by an armed attack from 
North Korea to extinguish by force the 
Government of the Republic of Korea. 

“Recalling the General Assembly declara- 
tion of December 12, 1948, that there has 
been established a lawful government (the 
Government of the Republic of Korea) hav- 
ing effective control and jurisdiction over 
that part of Korea where the United Nations 
Temporary Commission on Korea was able 
to observe and consult and in which the 
great majority of the people of Korea reside; 
that this Government is based on elections 
which were a valid expression of the free 
will of the electorate of that part of Korea 
and which were observed by the temporary 
commission; and that this is the only such 
government in Korea, 

“Having in mind that United Nations 
armed forces are at present operating in 
Korea in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Security Council of June 27, 
1950, subsequent to its resolution of June 
25, 1950, that members of the United Nations 
furnish such assistance to the Republic of 
Korea as may be necessary to repel the armed 
attack and to restore international peace 
and security in the area, 

“Recalling that the essential objective of 
the resolutions of the General Assembly re- 
ferred to above was the establishment of a 
unifie!, independent, and democratic gov- 
ernment of Korea, 

“i. Recommends that 

„(A) All appropriate steps be taken to in- 
sure conditions of stability throughout 
Korea; 

“(B) All constituent acts be taken, in- 
cluding the holding of elections, under the 
auspices of the United Nations, for the estab- 
lishment of a unified, independent, and dem- 
ocratic government in the sovereign state 
of Korea; 

“(C) All sections and representative bodies 
of the population of Korea, South and North, 
be invited to cooperate with the organs of 
the United Nations in the restoration of 
peace, in the holding of elections, and in the 
establishment of a unified government; 

“(D) United Nations forces should not re- 
main in any part of Korea otherwise than 
so far as necessary for achieving the objec- 
tives specified in subparagraphs (A) and 
(B) above; * * *” 

Going back and rereading the subpara- 
graph lettered “(A),” one finds the U. N. 
resolving that the “United Nations armed 
forces” are to take “all appropriate steps” 
to insure “conditions of stability through- 
out Korea.” 

It would be more honorable for the U. N, 
and its spokesmen to admit frankly its de- 
feat and its surrender to expediency than 
to claim now it never intended to achieve 
military control by the U. N. forces over all 
of Korea. 
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Mr.CLARDY. Mr. Speaker, an article 
entitled “Reds and Our Churches,” and 
written by Dr. J. B. Matthews, appears 
in the July issue of American Mercury. 
It is a well-documented discussion of 
the subject. I commend it to all the 
Members, This article reads: 

The largest single group supporting the 
Communist apparatus in the United States 
today is composed of Protestant clergymen. 

Since the beginning of the first cold war 
in April 1948, the Communist Party of this 
country has placed more and more reliance 
upon the ranks of the Protestant clergy to 
provide the party’s subversive apparatus with 
its agents, stooges, dupes, front men, and 
fellow-travelers. 

Clergymen outnumber professors 2 to 1 
in supporting the Communist-front appa- 
ratus of the Kremlin conspiracy. In the 
May issue of the American Mercury, we 
pointed out that during the past 17 years 
the Communist Party has enlisted the sup- 
port of at least 3,500 professors—many of 
them as dues-paying members, many others 
as fellow-travelers, some as out-and-out espi- 
onage agents, some as adherents of the party 
line in varying degrees, and some as the 
unwitting dupes of subversion. During the 
same 17-year period, the Communist Party 
has enlisted the support of at least 7,000 
Protestant clergymen in the same cate- 
gories—party members, fellow-travelers, es- 
pionage agents, party-line adherents, and 
unwitting dupes. 

We have striking and concurring testimony 
from two utterly different witnesses: namely, 
Earl Browder and J. Edgar Hoover. 

While he was still the head of the Com- 
munist Party of the United States, Earl 
Browder made a speech to the students of 
Union Theological Seminary in New York 
City, in which he said: “You may be inter- 
ested in knowing that we have preachers, 
preachers active in churches, who are mem- 
bers of the Communist Party.” Although 
Browder is hardly to be believed under oath, 
there is overwhelming evidence that he spoke 
the truth to the seminary students on this 
particular point. 

Browder went on to explain to the budding 
clergymen of the seminary that the Com- 
munist Party allowed a certain ideological 
latitude to the Protestant ministers who 
joined the Kremlin’s conspiracy. “There are 
churches in the United States,” he said, 
“where the preachers preach communism 
from the pulpits, in a very primitive form, of 
course. In one particular church service 
described to me, the substance of the ser- 
mon * * * was that the Communists were 
the angels of God that had been sent like 
Moses to lead the people from the wilderness, 
while the representatives of the devil were 
the capitalists and their agents. This, of 
course, is not an expression of the official 
Communist attitude on these questions, as 
you will understand; but we do not expel 
such people from the party. The test for us 
is whether such people represent the social 
aspirations of the masses, which may take 
on a religious form, but which are essen- 
tially social rebellion. When such is the 
case, we welcome them into our party.” 

There is documentary evidence to con- 
firm Browder’s statement with respect to his 
party’s ideological leniency on the subject 
of religion and Communist clergymen. 


The People’s Institute of Applied Reli- 
gion—a Communist school which is run, 
sponsored, and subsidized by Protestant 
clergymen—publishes a handbook which 
says: “True religion uses the class struggle 
as the most effective weapon of constructive 
social change in a class society. It recog- 
nizes from its study of our religious heritage 
that the class struggle, while it is not a per- 
manent weapon of the people, is the historic 
weapon.” 

The People’s Institute defines salvation, 
in its handbook, as follows: “Salvation is the 
result of the collective effort of the workers 
and other victims of this [the capitalist] 
world system to save themselves from the 
oppressors.” 

On the subject of Protestantism, the Peo- 
ple’s Institute offers the following viewpoint: 
“Protestant Church religion came into be- 
ing to enhance the rise of capitalism. It 
proclaimed the divine right of property. It 
deified [spelled “defied” in the original] the 
kings of finance, the lords of commerce, and 
the captains of industry. Today this church 
religion is directed by remote control from 
the chamber of commerce, the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, and the offices of 
cartel imperialists. With these it has eco- 
nomic investments in the capitalist exploits 
of the whole world.” 

Any casual student of communism will rec- 
ognize the party line in these quotations 
from the published handbook of the People’s 
Institute of Applied Religion. More about 
this Communist training school for clergy- 
men presently. 

Our next witness is the Director of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation. In testimony 
before the congressional Committee on Un- 
American Activities, on March 26, 1947, J. 
Edgar Hoover, who speaks with the highest 
authority on the subject of communism, said, 
“I confess to a real apprehension so long as 
Communists are able to secure ministers of 
the Gospel to promote their evil work and 
espouse a cause that is alien to the religion 
of Christ and Judaism.” 

Even if we did not have the authoritative 
testimony of Earl Browder and J. Edgar 
Hoover on the subject of the Communist in- 
filtration of the clergy, we would have ample 
and overwhelming evidence of the inroads 
of communism into the Protestant churches. 

On April 1, 1951, the Congressional Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities issued its 
“Report on the Communist Peace Offensive-— 
A Campaign to Disarm and Defeat the United 
States.” That report led off with the con- 
clusion that “the most dangerous hoax ever 
devised by the international Communist con- 
spiracy is the current world-wide peace offen- 
sive.” 

The dangerous hoax of the Communist 
peace offensive is still very much with us, as 
much so in 1953 as it was in 1951, when the 
Congressional committee said in its report: 
“Communists and their coconspirators are 
spearheading this movement in cities and 
communities throughout the United States— 
at meetings, on street corners, in shops, 
homes, schools and colleges, in the press and 
on the radio—in fact, in every walk of life, 
Unless it is completely exposed, many may 
be deceived and ensnared.” 

One very remarkable feature of the con- 
gressional committee’s report on the phony 
Communist “peace” offensive was apparently 
overlooked by many, including some of the 
committee’s members. In this single volume 
of the Congressional Committee on Un- 
American Activities, 471 Protestant clergy- 
men are named as participants in this phony 
Communist peace maneuver. In giving the 
names of only 471 clergymen who have at- 
tached themselves to this “campaign to dis- 
arm and defeat the United States,” the con- 
gressional committee was conservative. The 
fact is that more than 1,000 Protestant 
clergymen have been participants in the 
Communist peace organizations which are 
named in the committee’s report. 
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Preachers, too, are people. As such, they 
are citizens to be held responsible for their 
civil and political arts. If professors and 
Government employees are held to strict ac- 
countability for collaboration with the Com- 
munist-front apparatus, why not clergymen? 
Do clergymen have their own little Yalu 
River—their professional status—beyond 
which they have sanctuary? Why should 
they be allowed to participate, without in- 
vestigation and exposure,.in the “campaign 
to disarm and defeat the United States“? 
The Communist Party counts heavily on this 
immunity which cowardly politicians would 
grant to ministers of the Gospel. 

Among the 471 named in the congressional 
committee’s report, we find the following 
names of prominent Protestant Episcopal 
clergymen: the Right Reverend W. Appleton 
Lawrence, Protestant Episcopal bishop of 
Western Massachusetts; the Right Reverend 
Arthur W. Moulton, Protestant Episcopal 
bishop of Utah (retired); the Right Reverend 
John Moore Walker, Protestant Episcopal 
bishop of Atlanta; the Right Reverend David 
William Short, Protestant Episcopal bishop 
of Iowa; the Right Reverend Benjamin 5B. 
Dagwell, Protestant Episcopal bishop of Ore- 
gon; the Right Reverend Edward L. Parsons, 
Protestant Episcopal bishop of California 
(retired); the Right Reverend Walter Mit- 
chell, Protestant Episcopal bishop of Ari- 
zona (retired); and the Right Reverend G. 
Ashton Oldham, Protestant. Episcopal bishop 
of Albany. 

Other bishops of other Protestant 
churches named in the report of the congres- 
sional committee, included the following: 
the Reverand W. J. Walls, bishop of the 
A. M. E. Zion Church, Chicago; the Reverand 
S. L. Greene, bishop of the A. M. E. Church, 
Birmingham; the Reverend William A. Foun- 
tain, bishop of the A. M. E. Church, Atlanta; 
the Reverend A. R. Clippinger, bishop of the 
Evangelical United Brethren Church, Day- 
ton; the Reverend Cameron C. Alleyne, 
bishop of the A. M. E. Zion Church, Phila- 
delphia; the Reverend R. R. Wright, Jr., 
bishop of the A. M. E. Church, Arkansas; 
the Reverend A. J. Allen, bishop of the A. 
M. E. Zion Church, Cleveland; the Reverend 
J. Arthur Hamlett, bishop of the Colored M. 
E. Church, Kansas City; the Reverend Carey 
A. Gibbs, bishop of the A. M. E. Church, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; the Reverend Paul B. 
Kern, bishop of the Methodist Church, Nash- 
ville; the Rev. Frank M. Reid, bishop of the 
A. M. E. Church, Columbia, S. C.; and the 
Reverend Paris A. Wallace, bishop of the 
A. M. E. Zion Church, Brooklyn. 

Among other prominent Protestant clergy- 
men, the congressional committee named 
the following as participants in the phony 
Communist peace maneuver: the Reverend 
Henry Hitt Crane, pastor of the Central 
Methodist Church, Detroit; the Reverend 
Walter G. Muelder, dean of the Boston Uni- 
versity School of Theology; the Reverend 
Donald B. Cloward, executive secretary of the 
Council on Christian Social Progress of the 
Northern Baptist Convention; the Reverend 
William E. Lampe, general secretary of the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church; the Rev- 
erend D. V. Jemison, president of the Na- 
tional Baptist Convention; the Reverend 
Owen J. Beadles, Methodist district super- 
intendent, Seattle; the Very Reverend Paul 
Roberts, dean of St. John’s Cathedral, Den- 
ver; the Reverend Purd E. Deitz, vice chair- 
man of the division of home missions of 
the National Council of Churches; the Rev- 
erend T. T. Brumbaugh, associate secretary 
of the Methodist Board of Missions; and the 
Reverend John B. Thompson, dean of the 
Rockefeller Memorial Chapel, University of 
Chicago. 

The Protestant clergymen named in the 
report of the congressional committee come 
from 48 States and the District of Columbia. 
This is emphatic evidence of the fact that 
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the Communist infiltration of the Protestant 
churches has been nationwide. f 

Why were there no anguished outcries 
from the leftists and fake liberals 2 years 
ago, when the congressional committee pub- 
lished its findings concerning the participa- 
tion of clergymen in the “most dangerous 
hoax ever devised by the international Com- 
munist conspiracy?” Where was FRANKLIN 
D. ROOSEVELT, Jr.? The concerted smear at- 
tack upon Congressman HAROLD VELDE has a 
familiar stench about it. 

Outside the known leadership of the Com- 
munist Party of the United States, the five 
top pro-Soviet propagandists in this country 
are all Protestant clergymen. Their names 
and positions are as follows: the Reverend 
Harry F. Ward, professor emeritus of Union 
Theological Seminary; the Reverend Ken- 
neth Ripley Forbes, executive secretary of the 
Episcopal League for Social Action; the Rev- 
erend Jack R. McMichael, executive secretary 
of the Methodist Federation for Social Ac- 
tion; the Reverend Willard Uphaus, co- 
director of the American Peace Crusade; and 
the Reverend Joseph F. Fletcher, professor of 
Christian Social Ethics, Episcopal Theological 
School, Cambridge, Mass. 

The Reverend Joseph F. Fletcher and the 
Reverend Willard Uphaus were elected to 
membership on the World Peace Council at 
the Second World Peace Congress, held in 
Communist-controlled Poland, November 13— 
19,1950. This gathering had been scheduled 
to meet in Sheffield, Engiand; but, at the last 
minute, the British Government refused to 
allow the foreign delegates to land in Eng- 
land. The gathering was, thereupon, trans- 
ferred to Warsaw. 

On May 7, 1951, the Department of State 
published a bulletin entitled The Phony 
Peace Offensive,” in which the World Peace 
Council was discussed in the bluntest terms. 
The State Department observed correctly 
that “the entire program of this shadowy 
group (the World Peace Council) coincides 
with the foreign policy objectives of the 
U.S. R. R.“ A clearer warning could hardly 
have been issued. “Let no one be deceived 
by the World Peace Council,” said the State 


Department. “It is an organ of Soviet for- 
eign policy. It is a tool of the phony peace 
offensive.” 


The international “peace” apparatus of 
the Kremlin has been busy in the United 
States, though such fronts as the American 
Peace Crusade, the Committee on Peaceful 
Alternatives, the Mid-Century Conference for 
Peace, the National Labor Conference for 
Peace, and the World Peace Appeal. In the 
summer of 1950, the World Peace Appeal was 
widely distributed for the signatures of 
Americans. The Peace Information Center, 
an American adjunct of the international 
“peace” apparatus, released the names of 
some 630 signers of the World Peace Appeal. 
Of the total, 253 were Protestant clergymen, 
The names of only 47 professors were in- 
cluded in the release. Only 29 labor union 
Officials were on the list of signers. 

Among the 630 signers of the phony World 
Peace Appeal, we find the following: the 
Reverend Cullen B. Wilson, Opelika, Ala.; 
the Reverend Horatio H. Crawford, Yuma, 
Ariz.; the Reverend Kenneth R. Teed, Wil- 
liamantic, Conn.; the Reverend William C. 
Munds, Greenville, Del.; the Reverend Ed- 
ward Martin, Palatka, Fla.; the Reverend 
Louis C. Phelps, Nampa, Idaho; the Reverend 
Peter Langendorff, Hammond, Ind.; the Rev- 
erend M. E. Dorr, Osage, Iowa; the Reverend 
Wright M. Horton, Edna, Kans.; the Rever- 
end W. R. Brown, Ashland, Ky.; the Reverend 
Francis C. Hawes, Winterport, Me.; the Rev- 
erend G. Custer Cromwell, Towson, Md.; the 
Reverend Paul G. Hayes, Albert Lea, Minn.; 
the Reverend J. L. Tolbert, New Aibany, 
Miss.; the Reverend Lowell D. Jones, Neleigh, 
Nebr.; the Reverend Paul L. McClure, Las 
Vegas, Nev.; the Reverend George R. Wolver- 
ton, Franklin, N. H.; the Reverend George 
Teague, Teaneck, N. J.; and the Reverend 


Charles H. Davis, Haskell, Okla. The address 
of these clergymen give further proof that 
the Communist peace apparatus has blan- 
keted the entire country, penetrating into 
the very small cities and towns of the Na- 
tion. 

Other comparisons will indicate the pre- 
dominance of clergymen among the sup< 
porters of the Communist-front apparatus. 

The Mid-Century Conference for Peace was 
one of the units in the phony Communist 
peace offensive. It was convened in Chi- 
cago in May 1950. Among 360 supporters of 
this Communist front, there were 194 clergy- 
men, 98 educators, and only 23 labor union 
officials. 

The Conference on Peaceful Alternatives 
to the Atlantic Pact, another of the units 
in the phony Communist peace offensive, 
sent an open letter to Members of Congress, 
which was signed by 637 clergymen and only 
74 educators. 

Another of the current units of the Com- 
munist-front apparatus, the National Com- 
mittee to Repeal the McCarran Act (the In- 
ternal Security Act of 1950), issued a press 
release signed by 528 clergymen and only 109 
educators. 

The oldest unit of the Communist-front 
apparatus in this country is the American 
Committee for Protection of Foreign Born, 
an organization cited as “Communist and 
subversive” by the Attorney General. The 
ACPFB specializes in the defense of alien 
Communists who have been arrested for de- 
portation. To join in the defense of these 
alien agents of the Moscow conspiracy, the 
ACPFB has been successful in enlisting hun- 
dreds of Protestant clergymen. In fact, the 
honorary chairman of the ACPFB is the 
Right Reverend Arthur W. Moulton, Prot- 
estant Episcopal bishop of Utah (retired). 
Among the current sponsors of the organi- 
zation, we find the following clergymen: the 
Reverend Paul J. Allured, Presbyterian min- 
ister of Lansing, Mich.; the Reverend Frank 
D. Campbell, Del Rosa, Calif.; the Reverend 
L. A. Gross, Chicago; the Reverend Edward L. 
Peet, Mill Valley, Calif.; and the Reverend 
Kenneth Ripley Forbes, Philadelphia. 

A recent ACPFB leaflet entitled “Clergy- 
men Condemn Deportations” was signed by 
97 Protestant clergymen, including such vet- 
eran supporters of the Communist-front ap- 
paratus as the following: The Reverend Lee 
H. Ball, Irvington, N. ¥.; the Reverend Burns 
Brodhead, Bristol, Pa.; the Reverend Mark 
A. Chamberlin, Gresham, Oreg.; the Reverend 
John W. Darr, Jr., New York City; the Rev- 
erend Oliver G. Droppers, Cleveland, Ohio; 
the Reverend Charles A. Hill, Detroit; the 
Reverend Chester E. Hodgson, Newark, N. J.; 
the Reverend John Howland Lathrop, 
Brooklyn; and the Reverend James D. Wy- 
ker, Missouri. 

One of the oldest Communist enterprises 
for clergymen in this country is known as 
the People’s Institute of Applied Religion, 
reference to which has been made in these 
pages already. The present headquarters of 
the PIAR are in Helena, Ala. 

The Attorney General of the United States 
has listed the People’s Institute of Applied 
Religion as “Communist and subversive.“ 
The director of the PIAR is the Reverend 
Claude C. Williams, who admitted some years 
ago that his Communist Party membership 
card was made out in the name of “John 
Galey.” 

The People’s Institute of Applied Religion 
specializes in disseminating Communist 
propaganda among preachers in rural com- 
munities in the South. The PIAR director, 
Claude Williams, wrote one of his local lead- 
ers, with reference to a PIAR conference to 
be held in Christ Church Cathedral, St. 
Louis, as follows: “Write me in the enclosed 
envelope stating that I can depend upon 
you and Moore to have at least 10 real hill- 
billy, honest-to-God Bible preachers here 
for the institute. We'll pay oil and keeps 
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as promised before. And I’m sure that I 
can get you on the payroll.” 

The payroll to which Williams referred in 
his letter was the payroll of the Home Mis- 
sions Council of North America, of which the 
Reverend Mark A. Dawber was then execu- 
tive secretary. The Home Missions Council 
was one of the most important Protestant 
church bodies in America. It was recently 
made the Division of Home Missions of the 
National Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the United States of America. According 
to the Reverend Claude C. Williams, the 
Home Missions Council of North America 
made cash subsidies for the work of the Peo- 
ple’s Institute of Applied Religion. Shock- 
ing as it may seem to sincere Protestant 
Christians in this country, the undisputed 
fact is that some of their Christian-dedicated 
dollars went to support the dissemination of 
communism and subversion among rural 
clergymen. 

Among the international board members 
and sponsors of the People’s Institute of 
Applied Religion, we find the following 
prominent clergymen lsted on the current 
letterhead: The Reverend Joseph F. Fletcher; 
the Reverend Jack R. McMichael, executive 
secretary of the Methodist Federation for 
Social Action; the Reverend Harry F. Ward; 
and the Reverend Willard Uphaus, codirector 
of the American Peace Crusade. These four 
clergymen are, as has been observed already, 
among the top five pro-Soviet propagandists 
in the United States outside the known lead- 
ers of the Communist Party. 

Also listed as international board members 
and sponsors of the PIAR are the following 
Protestant clergymen: The Reverend Stephen 
H. Fritchman, Los Angeles; the Reverend 
Chester E. Hodgson, Newark; the Very Rev- 
erend Hewlett Johnson, the “Red” Dean of 
Canterbury; the Reverend John Howland 
Lathrop, Brooklyn; the Reverend Harold P. 
Marley, Chicago; the Reverend William How- 
ard Melish, Brooklyn; the Reverend John B. 
Thompson, Dean of the Rockefeller Memo- 
rial Chapel; the Reverend Kenneth Leslie, 
editor of the Protestant; the Reverend 
Charles C. Webber, president of the CIO 
Council of Virginia; and the Reverend John 
Whittier Darr, Jr., New York City. 

The Protestant, edited from its inception 
by the Reverend Kenneth Leslie, has long 
been a Communist propaganda medium 
among clergymen. Formerly published in 
New York City, this subversive magazine is 
now issued in Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

The April 1953 issue of the Protestant 
opens with a poem (?) entitled “Mao Cooks 
a Dish.” Mao is, of course, the head of the 
Red terzoristic regime in China. The poem 
closes with the following lines: 


“Gongs of all Asia summon all Asia: 
Come to the feast that our Mao is prepar- 
ing.” 


With reference to the Armed Forces of the 
United States, the poem in the Protestant 
has the following lines: 


“Pinning them down in Korea while sharp- 
ening 

Chop-sticks for Europe, 
Asia.” 


Backing the rank Communist propaganda 
of the Protestant and listed as “editorial 
advisers” in the April 1953 issue are the fol- 
lowing clergymen: The Reverend William T. 
Baird, Essex Community Church, Chicago; 
the Reverend Russell C. Barbour, editor of 
the National Baptist Voice, Nashville; Regin- 
ald H. Bass, New York City; the Reverend I. 
Jonathan Domas; the Reverend Joseph F. 
Fletcher; the Reverend Sidney E. Harris, 
Woodburne, Ore.; the Reverend A. Eustace 
Haydon, University of Chicago; the Reverend 
Donald Lothrop, Community Church of Bos- 
ton; the Reverend E. D. McGowan, Epworth 
Methodist Church, Bronx; the Reverend 
John A. Maynard, French Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, New York City; the Reverend 
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Lloyd Frank Merrill, Manchester, Mich.; the 
Reverend Dryden L. Phelps, former mission- 
ary in China; the Reverend D. R. Sharpe, 
executive secretary of the Cleveland Baptist 
Association; the Reverend Wilfred Wake- 
field, Brookfield, III.; and the Reverend 
Claude C. Williams, director of the People’s 
Institute of Applied Religion. 

The Protestant, formerly known as the 
Protestant Digest, has been viciously anti- 
Catholic as well as pro-Communist. Hardly 
an issue of the magazine has appeared in the 
past 15 years in which there were fewer than 
a half dozen articles breathing hatred to- 
ward Roman Catholics and love for the Soviet 
Union. 

The Protestant brazenly defended the 
Hungarian torture and imprisonment of 
Cardinal Mindzenty. 

In its December-January 1942 issue, the 
Protestant carried the following editorial 
rhapsody, entitled God's Red Army”: 

“It is not because Russia has saved us 
that we thank God for the Red army. * * * 
It is simply because of what Russia is and 
because of the quality of the Red army 
itself, the spiritual quality of its soldiers, 
the way its soldiers feel toward its people, 
the way its soldiers feel toward their enemies. 
This is why, listening to our innermost 
voice, we hear ourselves thanking God for 
the Red army.” 

In the fall of 1941, 2 months before Pearl 
Harbor, the Protestant obtained the signa- 
tures of 1,000 Protestant clergymen to a 
manifesto calling for allout aid to the Soviet 
Union. The Daily Worker featured this 
achievement with a page 1, 8-column banner 
headline. The manifesto declared, among 
other things, that “not one member of any 
branch of our Government is Communist.” 
Why 1,000 Protestant clergymen considered 
themselves competent to sign such a pre- 
posterous statement is a question to ponder. 
Its falsity has been fully established. Among 
the signers of the statement we find the 
following: The Reverend John A. Makay, 
president of Princeton Theological Seminary; 
the Reverend D. V. Jemison, president of the 
National Baptist Convention; the Reverend 
Walter M. Horton, Oberlin College; the Rev- 
erend Joseph F. Fletcher; the Reverend Guy 
Emery Shipler; the Right Reverend G. Ash- 
ton Oldham, Protestant Episcopal bishop of 
Albany; and the Reverend Rufus W. Weaver, 
chairman of the Baptist Public Relations 
Committee. r 

One of the most effective pro-Soviet propa- 
ganda media in the United States during the 
past generation has been the Methodist Fed- 
eration for Social Action. 

On February 17, 1952, the Committee on 
Un-American Activities of the House of Rep- 
resentatives released an 87-page report en- 
titled “Review of the Methodist Federation 
for Social Action.” This report established 
beyond the possibility of successful contra- 
diction that the views and policies of the 
MFSA have throughout the years closely 
paralleled those of the Communist Party. 

For many years, the active leader of the 
Methodist Federation for Social Action was 
the Reverend Prof. Harry F. Ward. He was 
succeeded by the present executive secre- 
tary, the Reverend Jack R. McMichael. It 
would be hard to find two more effective pro- 
Soviet propagandists in the United States 
than Ward and McMichael. Ward has spent 
a great deal of time in the Soviet Union, and 
has written several books extolling the Soviet 
system. McMichael was head of the Commu- 
nist and subversive American Youth Con- 
gress. Both clergymen have been affiliated 
with scores of units of the Communist-front 
apparatus. 

The present officers of the Methodist Fed- 
eration are as follows: President, Bishop 
Edgar A. Love; vice presidents, Bishop J. W. E. 
Bowen, and the Reverend Edgar Wahlberg; 
recording secretary, Loyd Worley; treasurer, 
the Reverend Lee H. Ball; and honorary 
chairman, Bishop Francis J. McConnell. 


Inasmuch as the congressional Committee 
on Un-American Activities has already made 
extensive investigations of the Communist 
affiliations of clergymen, and published an 
entire report on one organization of clergy- 
men—the Methodist Federation for Social 
Action—it is difficult to understand the pro- 
tests registered at this late date against the 
investigation of pro-Communist clergymen. 
It is especially difficult to understand these 
protests when they emanate from Congress- 
men who are members of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities, all of whom con- 
curred in the previous investigations of 
clergymen. 

Following the suggestion of Congressman 
Haronp VELDE, chairman of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities, that his com- 
mittee might pursue its investigations into 
the pro-Communist affiliations of clergy- 
men in the future, tens of thousands of 
letters and telegrams poured into the office 
of Congressman VELDE. Ninty-six percent of 
these communications backed VELDE., The 
communications received from clergymen 
themselves were likewise overwhelming in 
their approval of the Congressman's sug- 
gestion. 

Why, one often hears, is it a matter of any 
great concern that ministers of the gospel 
join, sponsor, or otherwise support the Com- 
munist-front apparatus? The answer to that 
question is that the Communist-front ap- 
paratus is an integral part of the whole 
nefarious Communist conspiracy to destroy 
us; that it is assigned as definite a role as 
the Communist Party itself, the espionage 
cells, the Communist training schools, and 
the Communist press. In the May issue of 
American Mercury, the multiple uses of the 
Communist-front apparatus were set forth 
in some detail. The reader is invited to refer 
to that discussion in my article on Commu- 
nism and the Colleges, 

It hardly needs to be said that the vast 
majority of American protestant clergymen 
are loyal to the free institutions of this 
country, as well as loyal to their solemn 
trust as ministers of the gospel. In a sense, 
this overwhelming majority is embarrassed 
by the participation of the minority in the 
activities of the most sinister conspiracy in 
the history of the world. 

The international Communist conspiracy 
aims at the total obliteration of Judeo-Chris- 
tian civilization. Communist dogma is dia- 
metrically opposed to every tenet of Judeo- 
Christian theology and philosophy. It is, 
therefore, nothing short of a monstrous puz- 
zle that some 7,000 Protestant clergymen 
have been drawn during the past 17 years 
into the network of the Kremlin's conspiracy. 
Could it be that these pro-Communist clergy- 
men have allowed their zeal for social justice 
to run away with their better judgment and 
patriotism? 

A partial explanation of these thousands 
of clergymen who have collaborated in one 
way or another with the Communist-front 
apparatus may be found in the vogue of the 
“social gospel” which infected the Protestant 
theological seminaries more than a genera- 
tion ago. Many graduates of the liberalized 
Protestant seminaries abandoned religion al- 
together in favor of the social gospel. 

The Reverend Walter Rauschenbush, with 
his Christianizing the Social Order, and the 
Reverend Harry F. Ward, with his the New 
Social Order, pioneered the social gospel in 
the years before World War I, the former a 
Baptist and the latter a Methodist. In the 
generation which followed, these two men 
recruited through their teaching and writ- 
ings thousands of younger clergymen who 
began to fancy themselves as modern editions 
of the eighth-century prophets—Amos, Ho- 
sea, Isaiah, and Micha. They forgot that 
these prophets were as passionately con- 
cerned with individual human freedom as 
they were with social justice, - 
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Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, Robert G. 
Storey is president of the American Bar 
Association. He is a member of the bar 
of Dallas, Tex., and dean of the law 
school of Southern Methodist University 
in that city. He also is president of the 
Southwestern Legal Foundation. Long 
active in the organized bar, he has served 
as president of the Dallas Bar Associa- 
tion and the State Bar of Texas, and 
he has held many positions of respon- 
sibility in the American Bar Association. 
During the war he was a combat intel- 
ligence officer and later he served as 
executive trial counsel at the Nuremberg 
war crimes trials. He is a member of the 
board of directors of the American Ju- 
dicature Society, and author of the fol- 
lowing article from the April 1953 issue 
of the publication entitled “Journal of 
the American Judicature Society”: 
Tue LEGAL PROFESSION AND CRIMINAL JUSTICE 

(By Robert G. Storey) 


Believing in the supremacy of law as we 
do, it is anomalous that Americans are the 
most lawless people in the world. Why this 
should be is within the competence of sociol- 
ogists and criminologists to determine. The 
lawyer is concerned with the cause of crime 
as a good citizen; but his professional re- 
sponsibility is with the administration of 
criminal justice. Criminal cases come to 
lawyers only after crimes have been com- 
mitted. Yet this does not mean that as a 
profession we have no responsibility for the 
betterment of criminal justice in America, 
or that we lack the opportunity to do some- 
thing about it. 

What is more important to a man—his 
property or his liberty? His business or his 
life? As a profession dedicated to public 
service, it is a regretable, but undeniable 
fact, that we have done more to protect 
property rights in the civil courts than we 
have to punish criminals and preserve 
human rights in the criminal courts. The 
bar has never given sufficlent attention to 
the problem of criminal justice in America, 
Probably this is because most of our lawyers 
practice civil law exclusively, and never come 
into contact with, or acquire very great in- 
terest in, the problems of criminal justice, 
Dean Pound has commented that “in the 
general run of criminal cases, taking the 
country over, counsel fall far short of the 
standard which is maintained for civil cases.“ 


AN ENGLISH TRADITION 


The tradition in England is quite the con- 
trary. It is there an unwritten law that no 
barrister may decline a brief—and that 
means refuse to try a case in court—except 
for good reason. Sir Norman Birkett, the 
great English jurist who has so many times 
spoken to the lawyers on this side of the 
Atlantic, once said that in his own practice 
at the English bar he frequently had to un- 
dertake murder cases of the greatest com- 
plexity and difficulty, not because he 
wanted to do so, but because of the un- 
written law that he could not refuse them. 
England's leading barristers try criminal and 
civil cases alike. 

Many of you, I am sure, will recall the re- 
cent trial in England of a man who was 
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accused of murdering several victims not 
alone for their possessions, but also for their 
blood. The case was a cause celebre in Eng- 
land and was widely reported in our press. 
It gives rise to a most interesting strategy of 
defense—which did not, however, pay off, as 
it turned out. The accused had made a writ- 
ten confession in which he admitted killing 
the victim for whose murder he was being 
tried, and also confessed to the murder of 
several other victims, and to the habit 
of slitting their throats and drinking 
a cup of their still warm blood. When 
the case came on for trial the prosecu- 
tion read into the record that portion of the 
confession which pertained to the killing of 
the particular victim for whose murder the 
accused was being tried. It would have been 
highly prejudicial, and quite inadmissible, 
for the rest of the confession relating to other 
murders and the vampire tactics of the ac- 
cused to have been put before the jury. But 
it was obvious to defense counsel that, since 
the confession was not subject to challenge, 
the chances of the accused winning every 
case which might be brought against him on 
the basis of it were quite hopeless. The best 
defense lay in a claim of insanity. Accord- 
ingly, defense counsel caused the entire con- 
fession to be read into the record seeking 
thereby to convince the jury that only a 
demented person would engage in such grue- 
some pastime. The jury, however, thought 
differently; the defense failed; and the man 
was convicted. Now I mention this case, not 
because of its strange features, nor the novel 
defense which it invoked, but because the 
leading lawyer for the prosecution was the 
then Attorney General for Great Britain, Sir 
Hartley Shawcross, and the counsel for the 
defense was the eminent English barrister, Sir 
David Maxwell Fyfe, formerly Chief British 
prosecutor at Nuremberg, at that time a 
Member of Parliament, and currently Home 
Secretary in the Conservative government. 
Can you recall any recent criminal case in 
the United States which was prosecuted by 
the Attorney General and defended by an 
eminent civil lawyer and Member of Con- 
gress? 

Whence derives this English tradition in 
the bar that every barrister must be pre- 

d to defend the meanest criminal when 
called upon to give his services in the defense 
of liberty—or of life? Perhaps it had its 
origin—certainly it received its most im- 
passioned justification—in the defense of 
Tom Paine by Thomas Erskine who, in the 
course of his great speech in Westminster 
Hall, declared: “I will forever, at all hazards, 
assert the dignity, independence, and integ- 
rity of the English bar; without impartial 
justice, the most valuable part of the English 
constitution, can have no existence. From 
the moment that any advocate can be per- 
mitted to say that he will or will not stand 
between the Crown and the subject arraigned 
in the court where he daily sits to practice, 
from that moment the liberties of England 
are at an end.” 

The American concept of the responsibility 
of the individual lawyer to defend persons 
accused of crime is counterpoint to the 
British. Our canons state a contrary rule: 
“No lawyer is obligated to act either as ad- 
viser or advocate for every person who may 
wish to become his client. He has the right 
to decline employment.” But while we thus 
hold to the view that individual lawyers 
may decline the defense of accused persons, 
the legal profession cannot abnegate the 
responsibility which exclusively belongs to 
it to see that every man charged with crime 
has competent counsel for his defense. And 
I do not believe that, save in exceptional 
circumstances, persons answering charges are 
inadequately represented in criminal cases 
in the United States. I do deplore the al- 
most exclusive interest of our young lawyers 
in the civil practice. It is more remunera- 
tive. It is more pleasant. Yet I wonder 
whether in winning any civil case there can 


be a thrill commensurate with gaining the 
acquittal of a fellow citizen unjustly charged 
with felony. To save a life—and thereby to 
vindicate justice in its most precious form— 
surely the highest reward the practice of law 
can offer the lawyer. 

The defense of accused persons is an im- 
portant, but it is not the only, aspect of 
criminal justice which must receive the at- 
tention of the bar. We have, as a profession, 
the responsibility of assuring prompt and 
forceful prosecutions, fair and speedy trials, 
reasonable methods of investigation, better 
rules of practice and procedure—all to the 
end that the administration of criminal law 
shall receive the same attention from the bar 
that civil law administration has received, 
and that the administration of criminal jus- 
tice shall be improved in its broadest aspects. 


CRIME IN AMERICA 


I said in my opening remarks that America 
is a lawless country. Let me quote briefly to 
you from the 1952 semiannual bulletin on 
Uniform Crime Reports, issued by the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation. If you think 
we are becoming more law abiding, I think 
these facts will shock you. I quote: 

“More than a million major crimes and a 
6.4 percent nationwide increase in crime was 
tallied up in the first 6 months of 1952. A 
continuation of this rate will bring well over 
2 million serious crimes for the year. Killers 
increased their activities to slay 6,430 indi- 
viduals in this country during the first 6 
months of 1952. Over 50,000 additional vic- 
tims suffered felonious assaults while prop- 
erty of 49,190 individuals was forcefully 
taken from them by robbers.” 

Now, I come from Texas. We like to think 
in big figures. And we know, too, that our 
country is large and populous. But even a 
Texas lawyer takes a little fright at the 
thought that one serious crime was com- 
mitted last year for every 75 men, women, and 
children in this Nation. Let me continue 
from the report: 

“Substantial increases occurred in all 
crimes except rapes during the first half of 
1952. Robberies jumped 13.8 percent 
throughout the Nation, while murder with 
the smallest gain was up 110 deaths or 3.4 
percent.” 

The report shows, furthermore, that the 
age group which was responsible for the 
largest number of arrests for males and fe- 
males combined for offenses of every kind— 
was the group of 18-year-old children. This 
group led in burglary, in larcency, and it 
would have led in auto theft, except that 17 
year olds topped that category. It was the 
group committing the largest number of 
rapes, violation of liquor laws, and vagran- 
cy. Is there a crime problem in the United 
States? The Nation was stunned by the dis- 
closure of the Senate crime investigations 
last year—but the cold statistics I have 
quoted ought to be enough in themselves to 
waken every American—and especially every 
lawyer in America—to the enormity of this 
problem—and its significance to the future 
of our country, the well-being of our society, 
and the security of our homes. 


THE ABC SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


The American Bar Association has long 
studied and worked in the field of criminal 
law. Its section on criminal law is one of 
the oldest permanent subdivisions of the as- 
sociation and has led in the promulgation 
and effectuation of numerous improvements 
in the great field of criminal law. This year 
the American Bar Association is launching 
the most comprehensive investigation into 
the administration of criminal justice it has 
ever sought to undertake. At the mid-win- 
ter meeting of the house of delegates in Chi- 
cago last month, a resolution was adopted 
calling for the appointment of a special 
committee on the administration of criminal 
justice, to consist of seven members, and to 
be charged with the duty of submitting to 
the house of delegates, following a thorough 
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study, recommendations for (a) minimum 
standards of procedure and administration 
of the criminal law, (b) appropriate means 
for bringing about the adoption of such 
standards as shall be approved by the house 
of delegates, and (c) recommendations con- 
cerning the creation of an institute on crimi- 
nal law. I intend to appoint outstanding 
leaders of the bar to this committee. I be- 
lieve it is destined to make a report which 
will have a profound impact upon criminal 
justice in America, And I trust that the bar 
generally may find, and welcome, an oppor- 
tunity to participate in its constructive ef- 
forts. 

The first dramatic appeal to the American 
Bar Association to seek improvements in the 
administration of justice was made by Dean 
Roscoe Pound, then of Nebraska, in his 
epochal address to the association at the 
1907 annual meeting, on The Causes of Un- 
certainty and Delay in the Administration of 
Justice. The challenge which he then made 
to the profession to improve judicial pro- 
cedure marked the beginning of the long 
campaign of the American Bar Association 
for procedural reforms. The opportunity to 
assist in bettering civil procedure in the Fed- 
eral courts was provided when, on June 19, 
1934, the bill was passed by Congress and 
signed by the President committing to the 
Supreme Court the whole province of prac- 
tice and procedure in civil actions in the 
Federal district courts. Promptly there were 
created in the various Federal districts local 
committees of lawyers offering suggestions 
and, in some cases, submitting complete 
codes of civil procedure. All proposals were 
considered with care by the Advisory Com- 
mittee of 14 experts, under the chairmanship 
of Hon. William D. Mitchell, appointed by 
the Supreme Court to perform actual work 
of draftsmanship. Finally the work of the 
committee was submitted in open forum to 
the membership of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. The Federal Rules of Civil Proce- 
dure became effective in 1938. 

Subsequently, under similar enabling leg- 
islation, the Supreme Court, on February 3, 
1941, appointed a distinguished Advisory 
Committee, under the chairmanship of the 
Honorable Arthur T, Vanderbilt, to assist the 
Court in the preparation of rules of pleading, 
practice, and procedure with respect to pro- 
ceedings prior to and including verdict in 
criminal cases in district courts of the United 
States. On November 17, 1941, the commit- 
tee was directed to assist the Court in 
amending rules promulgated by it with re- 
spect to proceedings in criminal cases after 
verdict. Rules of Criminal Procedure gov- 
erning proceedings prior to and including 
verdict became effective in 1945; and rules 
governing proceedings after verdict, the year 
following. 

CRIMINAL LAW IN THE STATES 


Important as these improvements in the 
administration of civil and criminal law in 
the Federal system have been, they do not 
touch, except indirectly, the far greater 
area of judicial administration in our sev- 
eral State jurisdictions. Particularly is this 
true with respect to criminal law. There is 
no Federal common law of crimes and the 
field of Federal criminal law in the past 
has been highly circumscribed, being con- 
cerned with piracy, treason, sedition, inter- 
ference with the mails, evasion of taxes, and 
similar offenses arising under strictly Fed- 
eral law. In recent years the area of inter- 
est under Federal criminal law has increased 
through legislation designed to strike at or- 
dinary criminal acts when State boundaries 
are crossed. The striking example of this 
trend was the enactment in June 1932, of the 
Anti-Kidnaping Act, as a direct result of the 
kidnaping of the Lindbergh baby. Similar 
statutes since have been enacted to enable 
Federal authorities to apprehend and pros- 
ecute persons suspected of felonies involv- 
ing the crossing of State lines. Under this 
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legislation the Department of Justice suc- 
ceeded in curtailing the operations of many 
kidnapers, gangsters, and hold-up men 
whose activities scandalized the Nation 20 
years ago. These new responsibilities in the 
Federal field require increased study of the 
standards of procedure and administration 
of Federal criminal law. The principal body 
of criminal law, however, is, and will re- 
main, purely State law. Impetus must be 
given to the adoption of improved stand- 
ards of criminal procedure in the several 
States. 

During the administration of Hon. Arthur 
T. Vanderbilt, president of the American 
Bar Association in 1937-38, and as a result 
of his leadership, the section of judicial ad- 
ministration under the chairmanship of 
Judge John J. Parker devoted its efforts toa 
study of the procedure of the courts, with a 
view, in Judge Parker’s own words, “of sug- 
gesting needed reforms and of formulating 
standards which may serve as guides to all 
who are interested in improving the admin- 
istration of justice.” Seven committees were 
established to study and to report minimum 
requirements needed in a practical way to 
make each of the selected aspects of pro- 
cedure effective and workable. These com- 
mittees dealt with judicial administration, 
pre-trial procedure, trial practice, trial by 
jury including selection of jurors, the law 
of evidence, appellate practice, and adminis- 
trative agencies and tribunals. Personnel of 
the committees was selected with the great- 
est care and each committee was further 
aided by a corps of advisory and consulting 
members. The reports of the section, and of 
the several committees, were submitted to 
the association at the Cleveland meeting in 
1938 and approved by the House of Delegates. 
They appear in the 1938 annual reports of 
the American Bar Association. 

While this study of the Section of Judicial 
Administration was not restricted to stand- 
ards of civil administration, principal atten- 
tion was given to civil procedure. No com- 
parable study has been made by the Ameri- 
can Bar Association for the purpose of estab- 
lishing minimum standards for a workable 
and practicable system of criminal procedure. 
That is to be the principal function of the 
Special Committee on the Administration of 
Criminal Justice. The Committee first will 
determine the several aspects of criminal 
procedure and administration to be. studied. 
Minimum standards then will be stated for 
each subject analyzed. And a frame of refer- 
ence will thus be provided within which each 
criminal jurisdiction in the nation can for- 
mulate its rules and doctrines of procedure 
and administration, 


THE PAROLE SYSTEM 


In some ways, the prescribing of minimum 
standards of criminal justice is a much more 
difficult task than establishing such stand- 
ards for the administration of civil justice. 
Criminal law must take account of sociologi- 
cal factors which complicate its administra- 
tion—complicate it, that is, for the lawyer. 
An illustration is the widespread use of the 
parole system. The extent of punishment 
and its effectiveness under this system de- 
pends not so much upon the law itself, or 
upon the judge, or even upon the prison 
administration, as it does upon the philoso- 
phy of individual members of parole boards 
and upon the personal relationship estab- 
lished and maintained between parolee and 
parole officer. Both the granting and the 
revocation of paroles is almost entirely dis- 
cretionary. Here the decisive factor is no 
longer the law—as a set of rules prescribed 
by authority of the State and finally deter- 
minative of rights in issue. The decisive 
consideration is the personnel of the parole 
board; and the adequacy, competence, and 
personal philosophy of the parole officer. The 
parole system has been a remarkable and 
worthwhile development in criminal law ad- 
ministration, It has helped to reduce the 


number of inmates in our ns; and it 
has assisted thousands of convicts in rehabil- 
itating themselves and becoming law-abid- 
ing and useful citizens. But it can scarcely 
be denied that the system has gone far to- 
ward substituting personal evaluations of 
character for legal tests in determining the 
extent and even the form of punishment, 

I do not know whether the committee 
will consider the parole system as within 
the scope of its investigation. I mention it 
merely to illustrate the indisputable fact 
that in proposing standards of criminal pro- 
cedure and administration, account needs 
to be taken of the work of social scientists 
as well as of the theories of legal scholars. 
In this field more than in others there is 
required what Dean Pound has called a study 
of law in action as well as law in the books, 

The importance of this undertaking cannot 
be overstated. The stability of a democratic 
government depends absolutely upon the re- 
spect of its people for its institutions. The 
rule of law is the very heart of the democratic 
body politic. But the rule of law is effective 
only as applied in the courts. Law delayed 
may mean right denied. Poor administra- 
tion of justice can spoil the finest code that 
legal scholars may devise. And the evalua- 
tion by the people of their courts and of the 
system of laws under which we live in this 
democracy, is based far more upon their ex- 
periences in and understanding of the crim- 
inal law than of the civil law. 


JURY TRIAL IN CRIMINAL CASES 


The institution of the jury in the history 
of the Anglo-American legal system has been 
a principal means of adult education in the 
science of democratic government. As De 
Tocqueville told us in his great work, Democ- 
racy in America: “It would be a very narrow 
view to look upon the jury as a mere judicial 
institution; for however great its influence 
may be upon the decisions of the courts, it 
is still greater on the destinies of society at 
large. The jury is, above all, a political in- 
stitution, and it must be regarded in this 
light in order to be duly appreciated.” A 
member of the supreme court of the Republic 
of Texas praising the jury in the flowery 
language of that day said that: Its im- 
measurable benefits, like the perennial 
springs of the earth, flow from the fact that 
considerable portions of the communities at 
stated periods are called into the courts to 
sit as judges of contested facts, and under the 
ministry of the courts to apply the laws.” 
We need not be as eulogistic or poetic in pass- 
ing upon the value of the jury system. It 
does not have today the favor in civil causes 
which it formerly had. But it cannot be 
denied that the public acquires much of its 
understanding and evaluation of our legal 
system through participation as members of 
juries, and particularly of juries in criminal 
cases. The jury system can be a valuable 
means of instruction in practical democracy. 
It likewise may expose a maladministration 
of justice and lead thereby to a loss of con- 
fidence in our system of law and government, 

Apart from jury participation, the public 
acquires its knowledge of law and justice 
largely out of the daily newspapers. What 
cases do they read about? Do they find 
there the content of a trial of a land suit? 
Or an action for damages for breach of con- 
tract? Not if these are the everyday, hum- 
drum, nonsensational product of the aver- 
age lawyer's work in the civil courts. Rath- 
er they find in every issue of their papers 
accounts of criminal trials. And the more 
lurid the facts, or the more outrageous the 
behavior of counsel or client, the more com- 
plete the coverage. This fact, lamentable as 
it may be, has been true in every stage of 
legal history. You remember Dickens’ char- 
acter, Tony Weller, who acquired his knowl- 
edge of the law at Old Bailey and sought to 
apply the defense of alibi in a civil action? 
I fear that most of our citizens learn about 
law as Tony Weller did. There are several 
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times as many lawyers engaged in civil 
practice as in criminal practice. But the 
public knows far more about criminal jus- 
tice than it does about the civil law. 

Several years ago the Honorable Homer 
Cummings, then Attorney General of the 
United States, said in the course of an ad- 
dress that “there is no magic formula for 
the solution of the problem of crime, and, 
with our human frailties, no perfect admin- 
istration of criminal justice is apt to be 
devised.” Yet he thought it worthwhile to 
call for a broad program to include, among 
other essential elements, “compassion for the 
unfortunate, instrumentalities to guide 
those in danger of antisocial contamina- 
tions, solicitude for first offenders, rehabili- 
tation where rehabilitation is possible, pro- 
gressively improved procedures, prompt de- 
tection and apprehension followed by the 
swift and inevitable punishment of the 
guilty, vigorous and understanding admin- 
istration, unfaltering resistance to political 
interference, and the raising of the personnel 
in this great field of human relationships to 
unimpeachable standards of individual char- 
acter and professional competence.” The 
Committee on the Administration of Crimi- 
mal Justice cannot engage in a study of this 
magnitude. But the proposing of minimum 
standards of criminal procedure and admin- 
istration can constitute a valuable contri- 
bution of the legal profession to the solu- 
tion of the problem of crime in America. 


THE AMERICAN BAR CENTER 


In closing, I wish to speak briefly about the 
opportunity which will be afforded this and 
other committees and sections of the asso- 
ciation to better perform tasks of such scope 
and significance through the personnel and 
facilities of the American Bar Center. As 
you know, a primary objective of the associa- 
tion during this, its diamond jubilee year, 
is the establishment of new and permanent 
headquarters for the association on the Mid- 
way in Chicago. Land has been given to the 
association for this purpose by the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and the campaign is now 
well under way to raise the money required 
to build the bar center. It will consist of 
two buildings—the first, an administration 
building, and the second, a bar research 
building. The research building will house 
the library and provide the offices and fa- 
cilities for a research staff to direct and en- 
gage in research work on bar association ob- 
jectives. It will constitute basically a service 
agency for the several sections and commit- 
tees of the association. I trust that the la- 
bors of the special committee on the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice will be less bur- 
densome by reason of the assistance which 
the research center can give it in basic re- 
search on standards of criminal justice. 
This will provide a first test of the usefulness 
of the research center in serving highly im- 
portant committee functions of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association. I know the research 
center will prove its value in this very un- 
dertaking and I urge you, and all the law- 
yers of America, to support the association 
in providing the facilities which will enable 
the center to function competently and 
with effect. 

In Dean Pound’s words: “Law must gov- 
ern life, and the very essence of life is 
change.” While I suspect that every edu- 
cated person, in every stage of history, has 
considered his own time a period of great 
events and profound changes in the social 
order, I do believe that we are now living 
through a period as dynamic as any that has 
gone before. For one thing, the threat of 
war has never been so awesome, and the need 
for international legal controls so great. For 
another, forms of energy have been discov- 
ered of such potential destructiveness as to 
challenge the ingenuity of man to devise the 
means of legal protection against their mis- 
use. This is a dynamic age in which we live, 
and law, too, must partake of its dynamic 
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quality. Lawyers are conservative people, it 
is true. But conservative only in the inter- 
est of a well-ordered society. Lawyers do 
not oppose change, they oppose only disor- 
derly methods of transition. We need not 
surrender these principles in order to meet 
the challenge of our times. But as a pro- 
fession we do need to devote greater effort 
than in the past to improve law, and the 
administration of justice, for the better- 
ment, and the security, and the happiness, 
of mankind. 


The American People Stand for Morality 
Even in Matters of Taxation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1953 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend, heretofore grant- 
ed, I am enclosing a memorandum from 
the National Federation of Independent 
Business: 
MEMORANDUM To ALL MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE 

or REPRESENTATIVES 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
INDEPENDENT BUSINESS, 
Burlingame, Calif., June 26, 1953. 
From: George J. Burger, vice president in 
charge of Washington office. 
Subject: Excess-profits tax. 

All sides have been given ample opportu- 
nity to present their case before the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means on this subject, 
and all sides have received full considera- 
tion and attention from the committee and 
its chairman. 

We concur 100 percent in the statement 
made by Chairman REED yesterday: 

“I am fighting to preserve our system of 
government. If I have to stand the gaff to 
prevent my committee members from voting 
on something they despise and hate, III 
stand my grounds. And that’s nothing more 
than I told the President of the United 
States.” 

We also concur in the statement made by 
Congressman MADDEN, a member of the com- 
mittee (Rules), when he said, referring to 
the substitute bill (Sadlak) : 

“The general public and Members of Con- 
gress have had no opportunity to be heard 
on the proposed changes in the present 
levy.” 

The above statement is borne out by the 
message Mr. C. Wilson Harder, president of 
the National Federation of Independent 
Business, has authorized me to release to 
all Members of the House: 

“As we testified before House Ways and 
Means Committee, by vote of our exclu- 
sively small and independent businessmen 
membership, we oppose extension of the 
excess-profits tax. This tax is a burden on 
all firms, but is particularly oppressive for 
smaller, independent concerns. The bill 
now before you, providing a $100,000 exemp- 
tion, seems a step in the direction of federa- 
tion membership desires, but a short and 
halting step. We have no position on it 
because lack of time has made it impossible 
for us to poll and determine the sense of 
our membership. Under the circumstances, 
and on behalf of our nationwide small and 
independent business membership, we ask 
you to vote against any extension of the 
excess-profits tax.“ 

You are privileged to read this message 
inte the Recorp and we urge your support 
to the complete elimination of the excess- 
profits tax. 


The Boston Post 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1953 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, there are three other articles 
in the series of articles by Mr. John Fox, 
the owner of the Boston Post, entitled, 
“Why I Bought the Post.” Others in 
this series have appeared in the immedi- 
ate preceding issues of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. The first article appear- 
ing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
Wednesday, June 24, 1953. I urge all 
of the Members of Congress and those 
who receive the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
to read this series of articles. They con- 
tain a message vital to America and the 
free way of life: 

From the Boston Post of June 17, 1953] 

Wuy I BOUGHT THE Post 
(By John Fox) 

In November 1951, the only association 
that I ever had with newspapers, as such, was 
that I read them. The only association that 
I had with the newspaper business was when 
I spent a nickel to buy a newspaper. 

In November 1951, I knew that: 

Our soldiers and Marines in Korea had had 
unexpected reverses and in general, a very 
hard time, 

Our diplomats everywhere were either un- 
believably unlucky or incredibly stupid. 

The United Nations, which was so com- 
pletely without value to our country that 
its name could well have been changed to 
“The Great Debating Society,” was being 
used effectively by the Russians as the best 
propaganda device that anyone had ever put 
together for them; one which they could 
use with complete impunity since they could 
always veto anything that seriously adversely 
affected their interests. 

That the executives of our Federal Govern- 
ment in high places were either utterly inept 
in their dealings with the Russians—or, what 
was worse and becoming increasingly ob- 
vious—utterly corrupt. Who could tell? 

Consider the situation where American 
forces were short of ammunition—where 
sentries 2 miles from the front lines were 
making their patrols without ammunition. 
Picture the urgent and frantic pleas of our 
commanding generals for ammunition, with- 
out which their men—our boys—would be 
reduced to the fighting media of cave men 
facing numerically superior hordes of well- 
armed Communist enemies. 


OUR CODES BROKEN 


And consider that such messages came 
through, perhaps had to come through, the 
hands of members of a union whose officers 
were Communists. 

Consider what would happen if the enemy 
knew that our men were without ammuni- 
tion. What if the message from our Com- 
manding General addressed to the Pentagon, 
explaining the weaknesses of our position 
begging for ammunition were in code? The 
Communists had broken our codes before 
then. 

Suppose such a message were taken off 
the wires either of the R. C. A. or Western 
Union—a simple thing technically—by a 
Communist traitor and passed on for relay 
to Moscow, uncoded? It is entirely con- 
ceivable, in view of what we now know about 
the widespread nature of the Soviet espio- 
mage network, that the plea of our general in 
Korea for more ammunition was placed on 
the desk of whatever officer in the Kremlin 
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had command of the Communist forces in 
Korea, before it reached the desk of the 
officer to whom it was addressed in the Pen- 
tagon: 

In November 1951 I did not know that 
there had ever been a shortage of ammuni- 
tion in Korea. I did not know anything 
about our military weaknesses. I did know, 
however, that whatever came over the wires 
either of RCA Overseas or Western Union 
in New York could easily find its way to the 
Kremlin if the facilities in question were 
either served by or under the control of 
Communists. 

I did not know whether Selly, who was 
president of a union whose members han- 
dled overseas cables and wireless for both 
Western Union and RCA Overseas, was a 
Communist. I knew that he had told me in 
April 1951 at the meeting of Western Un- 
ion shareholders that he was not a Commu- 
nist, I knew that in so doing he was not 
under oath and that what he said was for 
the consumption of Western Union manage- 
ment and shareholders. I also knew that if 
he were a Communist, a situation existed 
that was extremely perilous to the United 
States, and that thereby the Kremlin might 
be in a position to send thousands of our 
boys to slavery or death. 


FORMED CERTAIN OPINIONS 


I also had the record. And from it I 
had formed certain opinions. Some of the 
record has already been set forth in this 
series. Here is some more of it, 

“Question. Were you, in 1946, a member 
of the Action Committee To Free Spain Now? 

“Mr. SELLY. My answer to your question is 
that I refuse to answer on the grounds of my 
rights under the fifth amendment. 

“Question. Are you now, or have you ever 
been, a member of the American Committee 
on Spanish Freedom? 

“Mr. SELLY. I refuse to answer on the 
grounds of my rights under the 5th amend- 
ment. 

“Question. Are you now, or have you ever 
been, a member of the American Council for 
Democratic Greece? 

Mr. SELLY. I see that one on this list of 
alleged subversive organizations. I refuse 
to answer on the grounds of my rights under 
the 5th amendment. 

“Question: Are you now, or have you ever 
been, a member of the American Peace Mo- 
bilization? 

“Mr. SELLY. I refuse to answer on the 
grounds of my rights under the 5th amend- 
ment. 

“Question: Are you now, or have you ever 
been, a member of the American Council for 
Soviet Relations? : 

“Mr. SELLY. I refuse to answer on the 
grounds of my rights under the 5th amend- 
ment. 

“Question. Are you now, or have you ever 
been, a member of the American-Slav Con- 
gress? 

“Mr. SELLY. I refuse to answer on the 
grounds of my rights under the 5th amend- 
ment. i 

“Question, Are you now, or have you ever 
been, a member of the National Council for 
American-Soviet Friendship? 

“Mr. SELLY. I refuse to answer on the 
grounds of my rights under the 5th amend- 
ment.” 

All of these organizations, concerning 
membership in which Mr. Selly refused to 
answer questions, appear on the Attorney 
General of the United States’ list of sub- 
versive—i. e., Communist—organizations, 


From the Boston Post of June 18, 1953] 
Way I BOUGHT THE Post 
(By John Fox) 

In November 1951, my thinking ran some- 
thing like this: If Joseph P. Selly, president 
of the American Communications Associa- 
tion, the union whose members serviced 
Western Union Overseas and RCA Overseas 
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and the New York City district of Western 
Union as well, had been the only officer of 
that union with a history of association with 
Communist organizations, it might possibly 
have been without significance. But he was 
not. Witnesses had testified under oath 
that, in addition to Selly, the following offi- 
cers of the union were also Communists or 
former Communists: 

Joseph F. Kehoe, international secretary- 
treasurer. 

Dominick Panza, international vice presi- 
dent. 

Louis Siebemberg, international executive 
board member. 

Charles L. Silberman, editor of the ACA 
News. 

Alfred Doumar, secretary-treasurer, local 
No. 40, which services New York City district 
of Western Union. 

Mrs. Mollie Townsend, recording and cor- 
responding secretary, local No. 40. 

Did members of the union of which these 
people were either high officers or directors 
actually have access to confidential commu- 
nications of the United States Government? 
They did. Joseph T. Lenahan, a testing and 
regulating technician of Western Union, tes- 
tified under oath to that effect. Helen Yew- 
ell, a Western Union employee and a former 
Communist, testified under oath that while 
she was a member of the Communist Party, 
and of the ACA, she had seen in the course 
of her work messages of Government agen- 
cies labeled “Restricted.” These things were 
happening while we were actually at war 
with a Communist enemy. The American 
Communications Association is still the 
union having jurisdiction in the same places 
and on the same basis with substantially 
the same officers and directors. And we have 
been at war with the same enemy ever since, 


ATTORNEY GENERAL ADVISED 


All of this had been brought to the at- 
tention of the Attorney General of the 
United States by the Senate Subcommittee 
Investigating Subversion in the Telegraph 
Industry, with the recommendation that 
perjury indictments be obtained. The At- 
torney General took no action. Neither did 
any one else in the Government. Why? I 
did not know then. I could think of no ex- 
planation unless it be that the Federal Gov- 
ernment, which was then in the control of 
the Democratic Party, which had been so 
havily infiltrated by Communists that the 
Senate of the United States itself could be 
contemptuously ignored and thwarted in 
any effort that it migh direct against the 
forces of communism. I came to the con- 
clusion that that was the explanation. I 
still think so. 

It seemed to me that the conclusion was 
inescapable that the transoceanic cable 
companies, and the New York division of the 
Western Union Telegraph Co., also, were 
serviced by a union which was completely 
in the control of actual or potential enemies 
of the United States, If that were the case 
it was certain that those in control of the 
union would cause key positions in the 
organizations whose employees they repre- 
sented, to be filled by their own appointees 
who could also be considered enemies of the 
United States. 

In the course of his appearance before the 
Senate committee, Selly had been asked con- 
cerning his connections with more than 20 
Communist organizations. He refused to 
answer every question on the grounds that 
his answer might tend to incriminate him. 
When he was asked, “Mr. Selly, are you now 
or have you ever been a member of the Com- 
munist Party“, he refused to answer for 
the same reason. The following excerpt 
from his testimony is shocking: 


INVOKES FIFTH AMENDMENT 


“Question. Have you had occasion to re- 
ceive information transmitted to you, which 
was acquired by workers in Western Union 


in the course of their daily routine work from 
messages which were transmitted over the 
wires of Western Union? 

Mr. SELLY. I must decline under the 
grounds of my rights under the fifth amend- 
ment. 

“Question. Do you know whether or not 
the contents of messages transmitted over 
the wires of Western Union, not directed to 
employees of Western Union, are intercepted 
and the information in those messages trans- 
mitted to any officials of the American Com- 
munications Association other than your- 
self? 

“Mr. SELLY. I refuse to answer on the 
grounds of my rights under the fifth amend- 
ment. i 

“Question. Do you have any knowledge 
respecting the interception of messages, or 
a message, by any employee of the Western 
Union Telegraph Co. who is affliated with 
the American Communications Association, 
which message was not directed to him? 

“Mr. SELLY. I refuse to answer on the 
grounds of my rights under the fifth amend- 
ment.” 

When Selly was asked in the event of war 
between the United States of America and 
the Soviet Union where his sympathies would 
lie, he declined to answer it because it was 
a hypothetical question. When he was 
asked, “What are your. views with respect 
to the war in Korea?” his reply was, “I re- 
fuse to answer on the grounds of my rights 
under the fifth amendment, after consult- 
ing with counsel,” 


OTHER ANSWERS IN ACCORD 


When questions of the same general nature 
were asked of the other officers and directors 
of Selly’s union, their answers were com- 
pletely in accord with his. It was not pos- 
sible, in my opinion, for anyone to examine 
the record without becoming aware that a 
group of men and women had been able to 
place themselves into a position that was so 
dangerous to the United States that it could 
not be tolerated, and that they had done so 
by falsely representing under oath that they 
were not Communists. The Senate commit- 
tee had so found. It is not possible for any- 
one to read the record and disagree. 

What could Ido? What could anyone do? 
The president and other officers and the 
board of directors of Western Union and ap- 
parently RCA, too, had been unable to free 
the companies from the Communist cancer. 
The Senate of the United States itself was 
obviously either not strong enough or not 
sufficiently united in purpose to back up its 
own subcommittee. 

That was the state of facts and that was 
the state of my thinking when I learned in 
November 1951 that the Grozier estate was 
offering the Boston Post for sale. 


[From the Boston Post of June 19, 1953] 
Way I BOUGHT THE Post 
(By John Fox) 

In the first 15 days of September 1952, my 
personal holdings of a single stock listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange dropped $1 
million in value. This was not due to the 
market. It was not due to developments 
within the company itself. It was caused 
by the announcement that I was making a 
public auction of my holdings in the stock, 
the reason for which was that I had to make 
posmen on account of my purchase of the 

ost. 

This was not unexpected. This loss was 
not unanticipated. It was simply part of 
the price. In the same circumstances, I 
would be willing to pay it again. 

In November 1951 there was little that 
money could buy that I did not have or 
could not buy. The world as it had been 
known in modern times, at least for almost 
a thousand years, was eroding. Culture as 
I knew it, by which I mean that system of 
society which goes generically under the 
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name “civilization,” was disappearing. It 
was being eaten away around the edges. It 
was being eroded from within. 

I was under no illusions at all about my 
own good luck. Anyone who happened to 
have been born in the northeastern part of 
the United States in the twentieth century 
is lucky. 

Anyone who was born of parents who 
themselves had always lived in New England 
and who, although not poor for most of their 
lives, had tasted enough poverty to have 
acquired a burning resolution that their 
children should do without that pleasure, 
was lucky. Anyone who had the advantage 
of education in Boston Public Primary 
Schools, Boston Parochial Schools, Boston 
Latin School, Harvard College, and Harvard 
Law School, was lucky. 

I had no illusions whatever about my place 
in the scheme of things. I was born at a 
lucky time and a lucky place in the history 
of civilization. 


BORN WITH DEBT 


But I was born with a debt and I knew it. 
We all are. My debt, like that of all of us, 
was owed to those who had gone before; to 
the tens of millions of people who had cre- 
ated the system of society which we call 
“Freedom,” to the tens of millions of people 
who had created these United States in the 
form that I knew them; to the tens of mil- 
lions of people who had lived in the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts who made pos- 
sible for those who would take advantage 
of them, all the educational advantages that 
the world has ever affordec; to the tens of 
thousands of Harvard men of bygone genera- 
tions whose financial contributions have 
made possible the existence of Harvard as 
I knew it. 

I had come to the realization that, cer- 
tainly to that point in my life, the debt with 
which I had been born had been steadily in- 
creasing. I realized that, from the begin- 
ning, it had been beyond my ability to repay. 

I had no illusions about saving the world. 
Any such thought would be silly, I had no 
illusions either about the possibility of “tak- 
ing it easy, taking a trip, knocking off,” 
while, at the same time, retaining my self- 
respect. 

So I bought the Post. 

I bought it with the single purpose, inten- 
tion, and desire of using whatever power 
Was possessed by the greatest newspaper in 
New England—and whatever of ability I 
had—to drag out into the open the filthy 
thing—the thing that is communism—which 
had, as its primary—more, its sole—purpose, 
the destruction of the system of society 
which had made me and everyone and every- 
thing that I hold dear. 


I will carry out my purpose to the full 
extent of my ability to do so, 


On Liberty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1953 
Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker 
A people may prefer a free government— 
As John Stuart Mill said 


but if, from indolence, or carelessness, or 
cowardice, or want of public spirit, they are 
unequal to the exertions necessary for pre- 
serving it; if they will not fight for it when 
it is directly attacked; if they can be deluded 
by the artifices used to cheat them out 6f it; 
if by momentary discouragement, or tempo- 
rary panic, or a fit of enthusiasm for an 
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individual, they can be induced to lay their 
liberties at the feet even of a great man, or 
trust him with powers which enable him to 
subvert their institutions; in all these cases 
they are more or less unfit for liberty: and 
though it may be for their good to have had 
it even for a short time, they are unlikely 
long to enjoy it. 


Mr. Speaker, one might characterize 
our activities in the Congress today as a 
“midcentury checkup.” Everything we 
hold dear is going through the wringer. 

What is cheap and shoddy will slide 
down the sluiceway. What is noble will 
endure. Liberty, ingrained in the 
hearts of men, will endure. 


A Great Organization in Western New 
York Indicts the Iniquitous Excess- 
Profits Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 26, 1953 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, the influence of the Buffalo (N. Y.) 
Chamber of Commerce, noted for its con- 
structive work, exercises a wide influence 
throughout western New York. I have 
just received a statement from this fine 
organization, and I feel that it will be 
of great interest to those who stand for 
the Constitution, orderly procedure, and 
sound legislation. 

Under leave to extend, heretofore 
granted, I am inserting this very excel- 
lent indictment of the excess-profits tax 
as a part of my remarks: 

STATEMENT OF THE BUFFALO CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE ON EXTENSON OF THE EXCESS-PROFITS 
Tax 
The Buffalo Chamber of Commerce advo- 

cates the termination of the excess-profits 

tax at the end of its statutory expiration on 

June 30, 1953. 


A TAX ON GROWTH WHICH IMPEDES INDUSTRIAL 
EXPANSION 


The excess-profits tax is a tax on growth 
which impedes industrial expansion. Dur- 
ing the period ahead, it is important that 
industrial expansion for civilian be 
encouraged as a means of taking up the 
slack and keeping our economy at a high 
productive level. The excess-profits tax, by 
preventing accumulation of capital and 
siphoning off funds that might be used for 
expansion, is a harmful deterrent to eco- 
nomic growth. By its restraint on corporate 
earnings, it hinders the raising of capital 
by equity financing and holds down the 
credit base for obtaining borrowed capital. 
The tax has the further effect of not per- 
mitting the retention of a sufficient portion 
of income to take care of replacement of 
machinery and equipment as it wears out or 
becomes obsolete. The net result is a 
strangulation of economic growth with re- 
duced employment opportunities, present 
and prospective, 

A DETERRENT TO NEW RISK INVESTMENT 

The tax deters the making of risk invest- 
ments. The theory of a free economic so- 
ciety embraces the opportunity of making a 
profit on capital investments commensurate 
with the risk involved. The prospect of 
absorption of profits through income and 
excess-profits taxes, despite certain allow- 


ances for new concerns in the latter tax, is a 
strong deterrent against the making of risk 
investments, which are essential to the 
development of new products. 


A DISCRIMINATORY TAX AGAINST SMALL BUSINESS 
WHICH FOSTERS MONOPOLY 


The excess-profits tax discriminates against 
smaller businesses and fosters monopoly by 
encouraging small concerns to sell out to 
larger competitors. The impact of the tax 
is more severe on small business, which 
often needs additional working capital to 
grow and maintain its competitive position, 
than it is against the larger, well-entrenched, 
and strongly financed corporations. By re- 
straining the entry of new competition, it 
protects the advantages of established 
monopolies. 


AN INEQUITABLE TAX 


The excess-profits tax is inequitable in its 
incidence. Experience has shown that it is 
impossible to define excess profits in such a 
way as-to provide equality among corpora- 
tions differing widely in size, type of business, 
capital requirements, and relative position 
during the base period. Despite the alterna- 
tive methods and special provisions in the 
law, only an approximation can be reached 
and the cases of hardship are bound to be 
numerous. By applying to corporations only, 
and not to other types of businesses, the tax 
is discriminatory against businesses con- 
ducted in the corporate form, 


A PUNITIVE TAX ON EFFICIENCY AND PROGRESS 


The excess-profits tax is a punitive tax on 
efficiency. With the combined rate of the 
corporation income tax (52 percent) and the 
excess-profits tax (30 percent) making a 
marginal rate of 82 percent, the cost of the 
corporate spending dollar is reduced to 18 
cents. The normal incentive for cost reduc- 
tion and efficiency is thereby lessened. 


AN UNWORKABLE TAX 


The excess-profits tax is conceded to be ex- 
tremely difficult to administer and involves 
excessive cost of compliance for the taxpayer. 
It has completely failed in its purpose of 
identifying and taxing excess profits. 


A TAX OF QUESTIONABLE PRODUCTIVENESS 


The excess-profits tax may be seriously 
questioned as àn effective means of raising 
revenue. By stunting economic growth and 
curbing the making of risk investments, the 
tax retards expansion of the tax base and 
reduces the potential for future tax revenue. 
By encouraging waste and extravagance, it 
reduces the amount of income that would 
otherwise be subject to the corporation in- 
come tax. 

In view of the many harmful and uneco- 
nomic features of the excess-profits tax, the 
Buffalo Chamber of Commerce again urges 
every possible economy and greater efficiency 
in Federal Government as the sounder ap- 
proach to a balanced budget. 


County by County, State by State, the 
Protests Against the Iniquitous Excess- 
Profits Tax Roll In 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 26, 1953 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the outstanding chambers of com- 
merce in this country is the Lexington 
(Ky.) Chamber of Commerce. I have 
just received from the national affairs 
committee of this very fine organization 
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a statement setting forth their opposi- 
tion to the excess-profits tax and their 
endorsement of H. R. 1, to reduce in- 
dividual income taxes, known as the 
Reed bill. 

Under leave to extend, heretofore 
granted, I am inserting this statement 
as a part of my remarks: 

STATEMENT OF POSITION OF THE EXCESS-PROFITS 
TAX AND THE REED BILL H. R. 1 

There is no doubt that our tax structure 
and the rates imposed thereunder have 
reached the point of diminishing returns. 

It is firmly believed by the public that in 
the interest of a stronger national economy 
and without impairment of national se- 
curity, the budget can be cut to a level that 
would make possible a balanced budget, or at 
least a deficit that would be completely elim- 
inated in the next fiscal year. Limiting the 
amount available for spending will of itself 
curtail spending. 

Therefore, the national affairs commit- 
tee of the Lexington Chamber of Commerce 
recommends; 

1. That the excess-profits tax expire on 
June 30, 1953, for the following reasons: 

(a) The excess-profits tax is an inequit- 
able, discriminatory, and oppressive exaction. 

(b) It encourages wasteful and uneco- 
nomic expenditures. 

(c) It destroys incentives for te 
investment. 4 Cathe 

(d) It discourages expansion of productive 
activities and promotes inflation. 

(e) Granting the termination of the ex- 
cess-profits tax, individual taxpayers are en- 
titled to the termination of the 11-percent 
additional income tax as of June 30, 1953. 

2. The passage of the Reed bill, H. R. 1, 
for the following reasons, based upon expe- 
rience in Lexington and the State of 
Kentucky: 

(a) Unless the burdens resting upon the 
people are minimized, loss of confidence in 
the disposition of the Government to econ- 
omize will be accelerated, thus breeding un- 
rest, which is the forerunner of economic in- 
stability and disastrous deflation. 8 

(b) The above tax relief, as demonstrated 
by past experience, would stimulate business 
and thus increase the tax base and conse- 
quent revenues. 

(c) Passage of the Reed bill would generate 
further confidence in the administration, be- 
cause the public believes tax reduction in 
1953 was assured by the party that came into 
power. 

NATIONAL Arrams COMMITTEE, 

LEXINGTON, Ky., CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


Tornado at Worcester, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 24, 1953 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, early in the morning of June 
11 I visited the disaster area in Wor- 
cester to offer my services to Congress- 
men PHILBIN and DononveE in an effort 
to assist them in their efforts to aid the 
people suffering from this dreadful 
storm. I found that they had returned 
to Washington to secure passage of legis- 
lation to aid in the rehabilitation of this 
area. They have been working night 
and day since then to accomplish their 
purpose. 
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There are resolutions and bills pend- 
ing in both Houses to provide some meas- 
ure of Federal assistance in rehabilitat- 
ing the city of Worcester and the ad- 
jacent towns of central Massachusetts, 
which were struck by a tornado on June 
9. The aggregate damage to the public, 
private, and economic life of those com- 
munities is now estimated at $52 million, 
The homeless were 7,000. 

My purpose now is to put into the 
Record a condensed narrative report of 
what these stricken communities of Mas- 
sachusetts did for themselves, as well as 
the limitations of the Federal assistance 
already given. 

The report has been compiled at my 
request by the headquarters of the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration in 
Washington, the administrative agency 
for the Federal Disaster Relief Act. The 
FCDA is responsible textually for “maxi- 
mum mobilization of Federal assistance.” 
For the purposes of providing Federal 
assistance, the President on June 11 de- 
clared the Worcester tornado was a 
major disaster; and on June 14 he au- 
thorized a preliminary allocation of Fed- 
eral disaster relief funds—$500,000. 

This narrative report has more gen- 
eral application than to Massachusetts. 
It should interest you because disaster 
is no respecter of locality. There are 
also floods, forest fires, droughts, earth- 
quakes—as well as tornadoes. In Mas- 
sachusetts before June 9, we would have 
dismissed the prospect of a tornado by 
saying: “We do not have tornadoes in 
Massachusetts.” I trust you will never 
have occasion, as I did, to visit the scene 
of the disaster that could not happen 
to your constituents, but did. 

Thirty-six hours after the disaster 
struck in Massachusetts, I found they 
had already established complete control 
of the situation, and were talking reha- 
bilitation. Their claim to consideration 
now is supported by what they did then. 

Massachusetts has effectively carried 
out the responsibility which Congress in 
the Civil Defense Act put textually “pri- 
marily on the States and their political 
subdivision”—under the guidance of the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration. 
Massachusetts and its political subdi- 
visions have a disaster force which has 
been organized, equipped, and trained to 
counteract onslaughts either by nature 
or by enemy attack. On June 9, this 
force had to go into action, with what 
it had already learned. There was no 
time then to make up for any earlier 
neglect. A house wrecked by a tornado 
is a house as thoroughly wrecked as if 
by an atomic blast. 

The effectiveness of the organization 
for self-protection in Massachusetts, is 
registered in an editorial in the Worces- 
ter Telegram on June 14. It says in 
part: 

One thing settled once and for all in those 
anxious hours that followed the tornado is 
the incalculable value of an active civil de- 
fense. * * * It will never be known just 


how many lives were saved by their prompt 
and trained action. 


That is why the people of Worcester 
and the adjacent towns were able to pick 
themselves up from this major knock- 
down in a count of hours, not days. And 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude a narrative account of the tornado 


and an editorial from the Worcester 

Telegram: 

NARRATIVE Report COMPILED From RECORDS 
OF FEDERAL CIVIL DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION. 
COVERING TORNADO RELIEF IN WORCESTER, 
Mass., AND 11 ADJACENT TOWNS 


JUNE 9, 1953 (TUESDAY) 


Shortly after 6 p. m. a tornado in central 
Massachusetts struck Worcester and 11 ad- 
joining towns. Brick houses were reduced 
to rubble. Frame houses were torn to splin- 
ters. Automobiles and people were trapped 
in wreckage. Some were hurled through the 
air. In Worcester, where the disaster was 
concentrated, first estimates were 100 dead, 
1,000 injured, 7,500 homeless, property dam- 
age $20 million. 

The regular police, fire, and ambulance 
services which responded to the alarms which 
the tornado touched off in Worcester were 
followed immediately by the civil defense 
forces which were called to their disaster 
stations by City Manager Francis J. McGrath, 
who is also civil defense director for the 
southern region of Worcester County. His 
initial chief of operations and later field 
commander was Police Lt. Fred J. Maloney, 
who is also civil defense director for the city 
of Worcester. They brought into field action 
7 of the 10 civil defense auxiliary services: 
police, fire, communications, transportation, 
public utilities, civilian war aid, and medical, 

As an indication of the pace and compe- 
tence of their action, there were six first-aid 
civil defense stations in operational readi- 
ness at the time the first victims were 
brought in. 

The action was accelerated by the four 
radio stations of Worcester, which broke 
off their programs to broadcast emergency 
information, starting with the first flash of 
the disaster. Broadcasting was instrumental 
in calling in off-duty policemen and fire- 
men, as well as civil defense and Red Cross 
workers, and in telling volunteers where to 
report, The civil defense disaster headquar- 
ters established in the city auditorium be- 
came the nerve center for recovery. 

Blood donors swarmed to the hospitals. 
Station wagons became ambulances. Homes 
were transformed into first-aid stations, into 
temporary hospitals, From the undamaged 
part of the city the mutual support which 
is the tactical reliance of civil defense was 
offered in every capacity. Those with train- 
ing and service skills were accepted. Lieu- 
tenant Maloney estimates 2,000 civil defense 
workers cooperated in bringing the disaster 
under control. It was impossible to count 
the additional volunteers. There were 
enough to replace the first day’s force the 
following day. Personnel from the outside 
was not requested, only equipment. 

Within an hour after the tornado struck 
the State Civil Defense Control Center of 
Massachusetts and all area control centers 
were in operation. The regional office of the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration in New- 
ton, Mass., as well as the Washington head- 
quarters, were following the developing oper- 
ations constantly. 

The Washington headquarters of FCDA 
established immediate liaison with the na- 
tional headquarters of the Red Cross, which 
has an agreed responsibility for humani- 
tarian relief measures. From Newton, liaison 
was established at the regional level between 
FCDA and other Federal agencies having 
statutory powers which might be invoked 
in the emergency. A regional representative 
of FCDA went to Worcester, surveyed the 
devastated area, established contact with the 
State civil defense director, John S. Stokes, 
and with Governor Herter, who shortly ar- 
rived on the scene. The regional office tele- 
graphed an estimate of the situation to 
Washington headquarters of FCDA, 

Meanwhile, the coordination of the re- 
sources of Massachusetts by State Civil De- 
fense Director John S. Stokes proceeded 
smoothly and efficiently. 
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Governor Herter called out the National 
Guard units of Worcester and vicinity to 


` block off the disaster area from sightseers 


and looters. The State’s two civil-defense 
rescue trucks were sent to Worcester. State 
Public Works Commissioner John A. Volpe 
sent 150 of his department trucks with flood- 
lights and earth-moving equipment, which 
were put to work by Lieutenant Maloney in 
rescue and road clearing, The State police 
reserved the main highways for this emer- 
gency traffic; they prevented any tieups. 
From all parts of the State, as far away as 
Boston, the Worcester civil-defense head- 
quarters accepted offers of police and fire 
rescue equipment and medical personnel to- 
gether with their equipment. Some came 
across the State line, some from Connecticut 
and Rhode Island. The State civil defense 
warehouse supplied 1,000 blankets, 1,000 
units of blood plasma, and 200 recipient sets 
for the whole-blood donations which were 
being solicited in quantity. 

The Worcester hospitals had emergency 
plans which facilitated their handling of 
casualties. State and local medical sup- 
plies proved sufficient. 

In the civil-defense headquarters in the 
auditorium, at dozens of tables, women con- 
nected offers of assistance with those who 
needed it. Families offered their homes to 
total strangers. Elsewhere, at assembly 
points, hundreds of civil-defense workers 
were setting up emergency housing and facil- 
ities for providing food and emergency 
clothing, in cooperation with the Red Cross, 
the Catholic charities, the Salvation Army, 
and local organizations, 

At midnight, civil defense headquarters in 
the Worcester city auditorium announced 
that. the two main control objectives had 
been achieved: all known living casualties 
were under cover and care; the homeless had 
been provided with emergency lodging. 

Governor Herter, who had arrived in time 
to witness the control operations in full 
sweep, said, “I have never seen an emergency 
managed with such a minimum of panic, ut- 
most speed, and in an orderly way.” The 
Governor asked Civil Defense Director Mc- 
Grath to round up the figures he would need 
in support of an official request to the Presi- 
dent for Federal assistance under the 
Disaster Act. 


JUNE 10 (WEDNESDAY) 


The Federal Civil Defense Administration, 
as coordinator of Federal disaster assistance, 
established an office in a room in the Worces- 
ter City Hall for its regional representative, 
who had reached the scene the previous eve- 
ning 4 hours after the disaster. The Newton 
regional director of FCDA has field responsi- 
bility both in natural disasters and enemy 
attacks for the relief of any overburdened 
States in New England, plus New Jersey and 
New York, especially where State lines have 
to be crossed. He is authorized under the 
Disaster Act to pick up and coordinate the 
threads of action of Federal agencies having 
separate statutory responsibilities which 
may bring them into emergency action. At 
Worcester he had the cooperation of repre- 
sentatives of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration, the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, the Department of Defense, in 
their respective fields. Clerical help for the 
emergency FCDA office in Worcester was sup- 
plied by selective service. Regional welfare 
and medical officers arrived from Newton. 

In the forenoon, the Deputy Federal Ad- 
ministrator of Civil Defense, Mrs. Katherine 
G. Howard, arrived from Washington and 
flew over the devastated area with Regional 
Director Albert D. O’Connor, of Newton. 
Then both conferred in Worcester with Gov- 
ernor Herter and State Civil Defense Director 
Stokes. 

Governor Herter announced he had used 
his emergency powers to make State Civil 
Defense Director Stokes the administrator of 
disaster aid, with full authority over all re- 
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lief work in Massachusetts. He was to work 
closely with a local disaster coordinating 
committee set up under Civil Defense Direc- 
tor McGrath, of Worcester. An emergency 
appropriation of $500,000 was voted by the 
City Council of Worcester. Governor Herter 
said he had asked the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature to make an emergency appropriation 
of $5 million, which would be administered 
by Civil Defense Director Stokes. The Gov- 
ernor proposed later in the afternoon to tele- 
graph President Eisenhower a formal request 
to declare the Massachusetts tornado a ma- 
jor disaster” and to allocate $10 million from 
the Federal disaster fund to supplement the 
funds available to Mr. Stokes. 

The State civil defense director, as dis- 
aster administrator of Massachusetts, was 
instructed in Worcester by the FCDA re- 
gional director as to the permissible use of 
Federal disaster funds. Under the Disaster 
Act, they can be used only to help restore 
public functions sufficiently to bring the dis- 
aster under control, long enough to enable 
overburdened State and local governments 
to take the real measure of the permanent 
restoration which they face. For such resto- 
ration special legislation will be needed. 

The Federal regional director or his rep- 
resentatives sat with the local disaster co- 
ordinating committee at meetings in Wor- 
cester during the day. It was recognized that 
the disaster was under control but that the 
emergency would last about 6 months. By 
the end of the day, the substantial areas of 
responsibility had been divided between 
Civil Defense and the Red Cross, which had 
enlarged its services to meet the need in 
traditional fashion. The Red Cross had mo- 
bilized a force of 40 professionals and 650 
volunteers. It already had a preliminary al- 
location of $100,000 from Red Cross national 
headquarters. All relief agencies are to co- 
operate with the Red Cross, which will han- 
dle the registration of the homeless, and will 
control feeding, clothing, shelter, and med- 
ical aid for all disaster victims, and will un- 
dertake their permanent rehabilitation. Civil 
Defense will continue to handle emergency 
police functions and heavy rescue work. 

In Washington, the headquarters of FCDA 
was in continual liaison with other Federal 
agencies and with national headquarters of 
the Red Cross. Emergency credit for the re- 
building and repair of homes and business 
structures was declared available by the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency and by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

The Massachusetts Members of both 
Houses of Congress were kept advised of de- 
velopments in the disaster area. Repre- 
sentatives Harotp D. DONOHUE and PHILIP J. 
PR introduced a bill to make $25 mil- 
lion available for disaster relief in Massa- 
chusetts and Senator LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 
introduced a similar bill. 

When Governor Herter’s formal request for 
Federal assistance under the Disaster Act 
was received at the White House, at 5:45 p. 
m., it was turned over to Federal Civil De- 
fense Administrator Val Peterson for rec- 
ommendation. He was able to return it by 
hand to the White House by 7 p. m. with 
his official recommendation that the Massa- 
chusetts tornado be declared a major disas- 
ter, so that Federal assistance may be made 
available as soon as the proper amount can 
be determined. The Federal Civil Defense 
Administrator told the President the knowl- 
edge of the situation already at hand showed 
the need for assistance was evident. 

All arrangements had been made early 
in the day by FCDA before the President took 
off by plane for the Midwest, to have this 
recommendation overtake him en route for 
formal approval. 

JUNE 11 (THURSDAY) 


At Minot, N. Dak., at 2:30 a. m., eastern 
daylight time, the recommendation of Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administrator Val Peter- 
son overtook President Eisenhower and was 
approved. The President immediately wired 
Governor Herter that he had declared the 


tornado in central Massachusetts on June 9 
a major disaster. An allocation of disaster 
funds will be determined later. 

In Boston, Governor Herter signed an 
emergency appropriation of $5 million voted 
by the Massachusetts Legislature to reim- 
burse cities and towns for tornado expendi- 
tures. The expenditures must be approved 
by State Civil Defense Director Stokes as ad- 
ministrator of State disaster aid. 

In Washington, at headquarters of FCDA, 
the Massachusetts congressional Representa- 
tive discussed the statutory limitations on 
the use of Federal disaster funds with Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administrator Val Peter- 
son. He later discussed temporary housing 
with the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

The national headquarters of the Red 
Cross announced the original Red Cross al- 
location of disaster funds for Massachusetts 
had been raised from $100,000 to $250,000. 

In Worcester, FCDA regional representa- 
tives met with State Civil Defense Director 
Stokes and local civil defense directors and 
outlined the data needed by FCDA to de- 
termine which of their proposed expendi- 
tures were eligible under the Disaster Act. 
A report-meeting was set for next day. 

At 7 p. m., Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
trator Peterson arrived in Worcester, met 
with the State and local civil defense di- 
rectors, and toured the devastated area. 

The Worcester Telegram, in an editorial, 
declares rehabilitation has now set in. The 
world news which had been swept inside the 
paper by the tornado was restored to its 
normal position on the front page, and the 
tornado went inside. 


JUNE 12 (FRIDAY) 


Figures were produced by the State and 
local civil defense directors for the public 
and private tornado damage in the city of 
Worcester and the towns of Barre, Shrews- 
bury, Holden, Westboro, Southborough, Sut- 
ton, Wrentham, Petersham, Northbridge, 
Rutland, and Franklin. They aggregated 
$52 million. 

The FCDA office made a preliminary analy- 
sis of the figures to determine how much of 
the aggregate would be eligible as expendi- 
tures under the Disaster Act; and filed its 
analysis to headquarters of the FCDA in 
Washington. 

In Washingon, members of the Massachu- 
setts delegation in Congress and of the 
Massachusetts legislature met with officials 
at the headquarters of FCDA to discuss the 
same problem. 

Meanwhile, Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
trator Peterson returned to Washington after 
flying over the devastated area of Worcester 
and the 11 towns in a helicopter supplied 
by the Westover Air Force Base, 

JUNE 13 (SATURDAY) 

At heaquarters of FCDA there were meet- 
ings during the day with congressional dele- 
gations representing Massachusetts and with 
representatives of other Federal agencies, 
analyzing the damage report. 

Federal Civil Defense Administrator Peter- 
son recommended to President Eisenhower a 
preliminary allocation of funds under the 
Disaster Act, $500,000. The recommendation 
was forwarded to Hanover, N. H., to reach 
the President when he arrives there by plane. 

JUNE 14 (SUNDAY) 

The President approved the preliminary 
allocation of $500,000. 

In Washington, the headquarters of FCDA 
undertook the distribution of this allocation, 


JUNE 15 (MONDAY) 

Federal Civil Defense Administrator Peter- 
son approved the distribution, and financial 
and budgetary operations were set in mo- 
tion immediately. An engineering and a 
certifying officer were immediately dis- 
patched to assist State and local bodies in 
Massachusetts in their disaster expenditures 
and to give on-the-spot approvals, 
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JUNE 16 (TUESDAY) 


Headquarters of FCDA arranged with the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency to have 
the housing situation in the tornado area 
surveyed, 

JUNE 17 (WEDNESDAY) 

A preliminary report was received on this 
survey. 

JUNE 18 (THURSDAY) 


Regional FCDA was authorized by head- 
quarters to direct the regional representative 
of Housing and Home Finance Agency to turn 
over to Massachusetts 280 home trailers 
which the Agency had in its custody, on 
agreement of Massachusetts to pay for trans- 
portation, maintenance, and rehabilitation 
of the trailers when they have served their 
purpose as temporary housing. Thirty of the 
trailers were deflected from the critical de- 
fense housing area of Newport, R. I. The 
other 250 are in Wichita, Kans. They were 
used in the Kansas flood area 2 years ago, and 
were later stored. 

The White House received a request from 
Worcester County Agricultural Mobilization 
Committee for assistance for dairy and poul- 
try farmers who were victims of the tornado, 

JUNE 19 (FRIDAY) 

The White House referred the dairy and 
poultry request for assistance to headquar- 
ters of FCDA, which asked the Department 
of Agriculture to investigate the situation 
and report what could be done. 


[From the Worcester (Mass.) Telegram of 
June 14, 1953] 


VALUE OF CIVIL DEFENSE 


On that grim Tuesday evening there 
seemed to be one overwhelming passion, and 
that was to help out in any way possible. 
Out from the city’s four radio stations went 
the appeal for blood; and into the hospitals 
swarmed the blood donors, more by far than 
were needed. 

Out over the air went the request for vol- 
unteers, for civil defense, for auxiliary police 
work, for willing hands to be used in a 
hundred different capacities. Those re- 
quests were answered overwhelmingly. 

And then from the surrounding com- 
munities untouched by the tornado came 
the demand: Tell us how we can help. 
From Boston, Framingham, Lowell, Fitch- 
burg, Quincy; from Connecticut and Rhode 
Island came trucks, and men and ambu- 
lances and nurses and firemen and countless 
other tokens of neighborly solicitude. 

In our hour of need, we were not alone. 

Nor will we forget the splendid job that 
our own organizations did. One thing set- 
tled once and for all in those anxious hours 
that followed the tornado is the incalculable 
value of an active civil defense. From the 
moment it threw open the doors of the au- 
ditorium to the victims of the storm, the 
Worcester civil defense, in cooperation with 
the civil defense of region 3, was in the fore- 
front of the effort to bring order out of 
chaos. It will never be known just how 
many lives were saved by their prompt, 
trained action. 

In the thick of things also was the Red 
Cross, that veteran of disasters all over the 
world. Within minutes its officials and 
workers were organizing to provide medicine, 
clothing, shelter, and other necessities of 
life. 

There were the police, and the firemen, 
working in desperate haste, without thought 
of time or discomfort or danger. 

There was the National Guard, called sud- 
denly on duty for long, long hours, and yet 
quiet, efficient, and courteous. 

There were the social welfare agencies of 
the city, pooling their workers to organize 
the various disaster relief offices and per- 
forming miracles in helping to feed and 
clothe the distraught victims of the tornado. 

There were many, many others whose only 
reward will be the knowledge of a job ably 
and compassionately done, 
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Defection From East German Forces 
Shows Necessity for Setting Up Na- 
tional Military Units From Escapees 
From Iron Curtain Countries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 27, 1953 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, sizable defection to the West 
of members of the Soviet-controlled East 
German armed forces during the current 
uprising must be giving the Communists 
nightmares, 

If we were to implement that part of 
the Mutual Security Act which for the 
past 2 years has provided for the forma- 
tion of national military units from 
escapees from Iron Curtain countries, 
that is, Polish, Hungarian, Czechoslovak, 
Rumanian, and even Russian units, with 
their own distinctive national uniforms 
and their own flags of freedom, it would 
be a powerful blow at the Soviet war 
potential. 

Last August the American Legion de- 
manded that these national units be 
set up. 

The administration should take im- 
mediate steps to put these units into 
being, as there are in West Europe suffi- 
cient numbers of young Poles, Hun- 
garians, Czechoslovaks, Rumanians, and 
Russians to set up the cadres of armies 
of liberation, 

This operation would be political war- 
fare of the most effective kind and seize 
the initiative from the Soviets in the 
area of highest importance. It would 
make the satellite armies completely 
unreliable for the Reds. 

I wish to include in my remarks a 
newspaper article from the June 26 
edition of the Washington Daily News: 
Knovur FALLS ON PEOPLE’s POLICE—RUSSIANS 

GRIMLY PURGING PUPPETS 

BERLIN, June 26.—Russia’s puppet troops 
the Zast German People’s Police—are feel- 
ing the fury of their Red masters, 

Some have been shot, according to reports 
reaching West Berlin. Hundreds have been 
dragged off to their own jails. The Rus- 
slans have scrapped plans to build up the 
force into a 12-division army. 

Some deserted to the West during the 
confusion of the Berlin riots. Others joined 
the demonstrators. Others refused, when 
ordered, to shoot at the rioters, 

NOT DEPENDABLE 

West German reports said 826 policemen 
were sentenced to long terms for disobedi- 
ence, an undetermined number were shot, 
and some officers were demoted. 

Communist Police Chief Maj. Gen. Vin- 
cenz Mueller sadly told the Soviet high com- 
missioner the proposed East Zone army could 
not—on the basis of the recent riots—be 
— upon in an emergency against the 

est. 

The Russians abandoned their daydream 
and announced the 600 million eastmarks 
originally intended for the army would now 
be converted to building houses for workers. 

After abandonment of the army plan was 
disclosed, the Soviet Zone cabinet fired Min- 
ister of Agriculture Wilhelm Schroeder be- 


tatoes, and other foodstuffs which was a 
contributing factor to the revolt. 

Mr. Schroeder, a member of the Red-front 
Farmers’ Party, was replaced by Hans 
Reichelt, another member of the same po- 
litical organization. 

The government also created the new po- 
sition of Minister for the Food Industry and 
gave the post to Kurt Westphal, a Com- 
munist. 

FLEE TO WEST 


Today the Reds have ordered a “spontane- 
ous demonstration of workers’ loyalty” in 
East Berlin, and just to make sure it doesn't 
become disloyal, or maybe a little combus- 
tive, three divisions of Russian tanks are 
standing close by the line of march. 

Meanwhile, West Berlin authorities cheer- 
fully reported 187 people's police had fled to 
the West since June 17, including 41 yester- 
day. 

No new executions were announced offl- 
cially today but the Communists said they 
had sentenced two Germans to prison for 
rioting and attacking police. 

West Berlin newspapers reported the ar- 
rest of more than 300 workers at the Hen- 
ningsdorf Steel Works just outside Berlin. 
About 15,000 Henningsdorf workers joined 
in the June 17 rioting. 


General Vandenberg’s Testament to 
American Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 27, 1953 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, Gen. Hoyt 
Vandenberg spoke Tuesday morning to 
the Kiwanis international convention at 
Madison Square Garden, in New York 
City. But General Vandenberg also 
spoke to the Nation, not because his 
voice was carried by radio across the 
continent but because he addressed his 
remarks to the warm, human heart of 
America. He was not speaking of 
planes and bases and procurement and 
budgets but of the men and women in 
the Air Force, “the scarcest and at the 
same time the most precious resource of 
this Nation.” 

There was a note of sadness in what 
General Vandenberg had to say. Still a 
young man in years, he is about to end 
his military career. He has been ill, 
gravely ill. It is not likely that he will 
ever serve in a military capacity again. 
But instead of retiring while the echoes 
of victory still ring throughout the land, 
General Vandenberg is being retired at 
a time when the fortunes of the Air 
Force are at a low ebb. Forgotten are 
the victories of the Ninth Air Force he 
led in North Africa and in Europe. For- 
gotten is that awesome announcement of 
August 1945 that the fury of the atom 
had been released, for the first time in 
history, on Nagasaki and Hiroshima. 
Forgotten is that mercy airlift of 1948 
and 1949 that kept a city of two and a 
half million people entirely provided 
with food, fuel, clothing, and medical 
supplies for almost a year and a half, 
when the Russians would have starved 
it to death. Forgotten is the pro- 


cause of the critical shortage of bread, po- nouncement of Winston Churchill that 
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nothing stands between free Europe and 
Communist oppression today but the 
atom bomb carrying capability of the 
United States Air Force. Today air- 
power is the stepchild of the present 
administration. The Air Force General 
Vandenberg has worked to restore to its 
wartime stature has been ordered to re- 
trench and to discharge men. Ameri- 
can airpower is being sacrificed in the 
name of American economy. 

General Vandenberg may well wonder 
how this can be so. How can able men, 
high in Government, ignore the facts, 
shut their eyes to the future, and their 
minds to the reality? How can such 
men willingly, willfully miss the signifi- 
cance of our military position today? 
General Vandenberg did not say so, but 
he must be thinking: “They are old men, 
men who belong to the past, men who do 
not know, because they are unwilling to 
know, that only air power can protect us, 
in this troubled world. The ability to 
strike counterblows through the air re- 
mains our greatest military asset.” 

General Vandenberg addressed his re- 
marks to young men and to the Kiwanis 
organization that does notable work with 
youth. He said: 

The young people of America are learning 
to think of the surface of the earth, its 
oceans and its continents, as lying beneath 
a towering canopy of space. They will recog- 
nize at once that the control of that space 
is the key to the control of the surface be- 
neath and they will be quick to grasp the 
opportunities of the air age that we are 
fumbling today. 


The rest of the general’s remarks in- 
cluded an analysis of the part people 
play in the work of the Air Force—how 
they are chosen, how they are trained, 
what they must do to keep the bases 
operational and the planes flying. An 
air foree is perhaps the most highly com- 
plicated and highly specialized organiza- 
tion in the world, but the Secretary of 
Defense has embarked on the dangerous 
program of reducing the number of men 
in the Air Force, cutting the training, 
eliminating categories, and imposing a 
start and stop planning that will waste 
money that could produce airpower. 

One year from now the first of the 
hundreds of thousands of men who en- 
listed in the Air Force after the invasion 
of Korea will become eligible for dis- 
charge. For 2 years the Air Force will 
be losing trained men almost as fast as 
it has been able to recruit untrained 
men. Though the Air Force is set up to 
train more than 100,000 men a year, only 
about a third of that number can be en- 
listed. The Air Force ROTC program is 
to be cut over 50 percent. People in any 
organization are always the most vital 
factor, but an unenlightened policy im- 
posed on the Air Force is robbing the 
Air Force of its most vital investment. 

Mr. Speaker, General Vandenberg has 
committed no breach of propriety, no of- 
fense against military discipline. He has 
made no criticism of anyone, least of all 
the great general with whom he once 
fought for the liberation of Europe. But 
it takes more faith than given to ordi- 
nary men to eschew criticism in troubled 
times like these and to say: 

I have faith that the work of this organiza- 
tion [Kiwanis] and that of other civic groups 
will helo to bring about a new appreciation 
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of men as well as of machines. We must all 
work for more concentration on the human 
factor in our military forces and throughout 
the Nation. It is not only for our people, but 
also by our people, that our sacred trust of 
freedom must be held. 


General Vandenberg's remarks are a 
testament for the generation that is still 
young, and that may have to fight the 
war that could have been avoided. And 
the task of that generation, in war or 
peace, is going to be immeasurably more 
difficult because of the opportunity that 
is being thrown aside today. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent of my colleagues to extend my re- 
marks, I insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the following remarks by Gen. 
Hoyt S. Vandenberg before the Kiwanis 
international convention in New York 
City on Tuesday, June 23, 1953: 

The opportunity to talk to a Kiwanis club 
is a privilege often sought in most of the 
towns and cities of America and in many 
cities throughout the world. Like most peo- 
ple who sometimes appear in public, I have 
enjoyed that privilege on several occasions, 
but never until a few weeks ago did I expect 
to be able to speak to all the Kiwanis clubs 
at once. 

There is a special reason why I am glad 
to be here now. Last year the Kiwanis 
Clubs of America enabled the Air Force to 
act as host to the boys and girls of America 
on National Kids Day. Thanks to your ef- 
forts, the day was a great success. It meant 
a lot to the kids and it meant a lot to the 
Air Force. 

To many Kiwanis clubs it meant a lot of 
work, but you must have enjoyed it because 
already you are making elaborate plans for 
an even more successful Kids Day this Sep- 
tember. I know of no better investment 
looking toward the future security of the 
Nation than making our kids feel at home 
among the men and the machines that de- 
fend the air above them. It is a good thing, 
too, for the men who wear the Air Force 
blue to see the kids it is our responsibility 
to defend. 

I wish more boys and girls of my genera- 
tion could have visited among airplanes and 
airmen in the manner you have made pos- 
sible. If this had happened, it would be 
much easier to develop a true understand- 
ing and appreciation of air power in the 
United States today. 

In the conquest of the air and in the de- 
velopment of new air weapons we have 
moved fast during the past 15 years, Even 
in this enlightened Nation, there are many 
who simply cannot or will not see the mean- 
ing of these recent events. News of these 
tremendous changes often comes as a be- 
wildering shock to those who have not de- 
veloped a knowledge and an understanding 
of aviation throughout their lives. It is not 
surprising that some exaggerate the danger 
and feel all hope is lost while others pretend 
the danger is not real. 

The young people of America are learning 
to think of the surface of the earth, its 
oceans and its continents, as lying beneath 
a towering canopy of space. They will rec- 
ognize at once that the control of that space 
is the key to control of the surface beneath 
and they will be quick to grasp the oppor- 
tunities of the Air Age that we are fumbling 
today. 

They will know without being reminded 
that 100 percent of the globe is surrounded 
by air and that there are no barriers to pre- 
vent the use of the air by whoever possesses 
the power to use it. They will sense without 
the necessity for argument that the key to 
the Nation’s security is airpower—for air- 
power means simply our ability to use the 
air space for our purposes and to prevent an 
enemy from using it, 


Airpower is built around airplanes, of 
course, for airplanes provide our principal 
means of movement through the air—and 
this will be true for many, many years to 
come. But airpower means more than 
planes. 

Planes fly from bases, and military airbases 
must be extended and improved as planes 
are made heavier, faster, and more compli- 
cated. 

In addition to planes and bases, there is 
a third principal element of airpower—the 
most important element. It is people—the 
trained and skilled people who fly the planes 
and who do the thousands of difficult things 
that have to be done to keep them in the 
air. 
This brings me to the subject of my dis- 
cussion today—the people in the Air Force. 
This is a timely subject because the human 
element in the Air Force appears now to be 
the most unappreciated and the most mis- 
understood of all the elements that go to 
make up airpower. 

The Air Force this country can have with- 
in the next few years is limited by a shortage 
of personnel that is now more serious than 
any shortage of money or of planes. 

The immediate cause of this difficulty can 
be simply stated, and I shall discuss what I 
believe to be the basic cause in a few mo- 
ments. 

Along with the other armed services, the 
Air Force is required to reduce the number 
of its personnel, but unlike the other armed 
services, the Air Force is increasing its 
strength in units at the same time. Next 
year, while increasing our force by some 10 
wings, we are expected to reduce the num- 
ber of people in the Air Force by 20,000. 

Now this would seem to be a very difficult, 
if not an impossible, thing to do. There are 
several reasons why it is a difficult and dan- 
gerous program for the United States Air 
Force at this time. 

In the first place, an air force is perhaps 
the most highly complicated and highly spe- 
cialized organization in the world. It has 
to have people to do every kind of job from 
ordinary labor to that of a triple-trained 
pilot-navigator-bombardier. 

The Air Force has to supply, feed, trans- 
port, and maintain itself on the ground just 
as any other service. In addition it has 
other units that to the uninformed outsider 
may seem strange in an Air Force. It has 
to have, for instance, several detachments 
of military police. Their job is to prevent 
sabotage or a sneak attack against the most 
vital military installations of the entire free 
world—the bases of the strategic air com- 
mand where the planes are stationed that 
carry our biggest atomic bombs. 

Most of the Air Force, however, consists 
of techniclans—men who have specialized 
training for specialized jobs. This training 
requires periods of time ranging from 1 or 2 
years for ordinary aircraft repair work to 
several years for piloting a jet bomber. 

Because of the long period of specialized 
training and experience most of these men 
must have, they cannot be shifted from job 
to job. The number of men for each duty 
has to be carefully calculated long in ad- 
vance so they can be trained in the right 
numbers and stationed in the right places 
at the exact times they are needed. 

In the Air Force a million people are in- 
volved in this extremely intricate process. 
There are sometimes places where the men 
and equipment and training will not come 
out exactly even. When this happens, some 
men may be overworked for a while and 
others may not be working at the jobs for 
which they are trained. At the present 
time, for instance, part of our training com- 
mand is marking time because we have had 
to stop most of our recruiting. 

In general, however, the process works out 
amazingly well until some unfortunate 
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change of policy, or some change in the 
goal toward which we are working, throws 
us off our course. This has happened, un- 
fortunately, many times in the history of 
the Air Force. ; 

More than once our entire organization of 
hundreds of thousands of people and bil- 
lions of dollars worth of equipment has been 
building toward a definite goal at a definite 
rate of speed. And more than once every- 
thing has been thrown completely out of 
phase by a drastic change in our goal or in 
our prescribed rate of progress. 

This always leaves many loose ends—costly 
equipment without skilled operators and 
people without the jobs for which they have 
been expressly and expensively trained over 
periods of years. This is what we call “start 
and stop planning” and it has wasted more 
of the money which should have produced 
airpower than anything else that has hap- 
pened. 

When we are hit by a serious shortage of 
people, no one in the Air Force can simply 
wave his hand and say: “We always have 
plenty of manpower if we use it right. Take 
the trumpeter out of the band, the second 
cook out of the kitchen, and put them to 
work on the radar gunsight for the Sabre- 
jets.” The impossibility of substitutions 
like this is one of the reasons why it has 
always been my policy to guard against sur- 
plus personnel in the Air Force. 

There is always the danger that someone 
may try to put idle people to work on jobs 
for which they are poorly trained, and this 
is a dangerous thing in the Air Force. We 
want nobody around except people who are 
well trained to do each of the jobs that has to 
be done. 

Of the three services, the Air Force has al- 
ways had the smallest number of men. It 
has never been our desire to build up man- 
power as a measure of our strength or im- 
portance. The strength of air forces is not 
calculated in numbers of men bearing arms 
as is the case of armies. Air strength is 
measured in wings—are specified numbers of 
airplanes located on bases, maintained and 
operated by a minimum number of men. 

When it was decided more than a year ago 
that the Air Force should increase its 
strength from less than 80 wings to 143 
wings, simple arithmetic indicated that we 
should increase our personnel by a similar 
amount. 

We set out to cut these figures for two 
reasons. One reason was that, since an 
Air Force fights only in the air, we wanted 
no men in excess of those we would need to 
maintain and operate the bases and the 
planes. The other reason was our recogni- 
tion that young men of military age con- 
stitute the scarcest and at the same time 
the most precious resource of this Nation. 

America has more machines than other 
nations and more money than other na- 
tions, but it has few people as compared with 
some other nations. We believe that air- 
power is the means by which every man can 
be made most effective and we believe in 
applying that principle throughout the Air 
Force itself. 

Reducing the manpower requirements for 
the buildup of the Air Force proved no small 
task. When I was unsatisfied with the re- 
sults of these efforts, I called in advisers 
from business and from leading schools of 
business administration to search for every 
possible saving that could be made. The Air 
Force established an outstanding record of 
cooperation with all agencies, such as the 
Sarnoff Commission, which were trying to 
find ways of reducing manpower. 

Although many of the experts were skepti- 
cal of the drastic limitations we imposed 
upon ourselves, we were proud of the results. 

Unfortunately, however, our plans left us 
with none of the padding, the slack, and the 
safeguards that seem to be taken for granted 
by people who do not know the facts. When 
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other heavy cuts were allotted to us, the 
effectiveness of our force was endangered. 

‘This is the problem that now confronts us. 
One year from now the first of the hundreds 
of thousands of men who enlisted in the Air 
Force after the invasion of Korea will become 
eligible for discharge. 

We expect to lose some 15,000 of these 
trained men each month—perhaps even more 
unless we can get better family housing and 
better pay for those whose abilities entitle 
them to such consideration. Each of these 
men who leave the Air Force will take with 
him an investment in pay, clothing, and 
training amounting to some $14,000, and he 
will take skills that cannot be replaced for 
another ¢ years. In many cases this invest- 
ment would be retained if we could follow a 
more enlightened policy in caring for the 
human needs of our men in uniform, 

For 2 years the Air Force: will be losing 
trained men almost as fast as it has been 
able to recruit untrained men. The number 
may amount to one-third of its entire 
strength. 

During the next 12 months we could, ex- 
cept for manpower ceilings, enlist more than 
100,000 men that we are now set up to train 
as replacements, But at the present time 
we are forced to turn away 9,000 volunteers a 
month while enlisting only 3,000. 

No one has offered a solution as to where 
the large number of men we will need in the 
future will be found. The draft is no an- 
swer. The necessary technical training for 
men in an air force takes so long that 2-year 
draftees would spend nearly half their time 
just getting ready for a job. It would take 
5 draftees to do as many months of work as 
2 4-year volunteers and they would be far 
less experienced. 

Even if all present restrictions were lifted, 
we would still have a serious manpower prob- 
lem for the future. No one can predict just 
what will happen to the Air Force if they are 
not lifted. 

Perhaps the tendency to measure airpower 
in numbers of planes alone and to forget 
the people is somewhat related to our buy- 
ing millions of new automobiles while for- 
getting to provide highways and parking 


space. 

After World War II we bought few new 
planes because we had so many old ones, 
After the Korean war began we worried for 
2 years while waiting for jets to come off the 
assembly lines. 

But that problem is solved, at least for a 
while, and now we have to make everybody 
realize again, and very quickly, that the peo- 
ple in any organization are always the most 
vital factor. 

Perhaps we have not said it often enough, 
but in the Air Force we have never forgotten 
this. For, after all, it was not production 
that saved us when large numbers of new 
MIG's from Russia threatened to sweep the 
skies of Korea and drive us from the penin- 
sula. It was not even the superiority of our 
planes. It was the superiority of a small 
number of Air Force pilots who fought 
against heavy odds and won an overwhelm- 
ing victory. 

It was the daring and ingenuity of Air 
Force and Navy pilots, crews, and command- 
ers that kept our B—29’s, Corsairs, and Mus- 
tangs pounding enemy airfields and supply 
lines under the noses of the MIG'’s and 
against heavy ground fire day after day and 
night after night. 

We must have machines of war, it is true, 
for no great nation can exist in the modern 
world without them. It is the existence of 
these machines of war that has caused 
America to assume the leadership of the free 
world. And it is the rise of air power, in- 
creased speeds and ranges of planes, that has 
brought to us a new consciousness of our 
responsibility to our neighbors and to our 


With dependable cooperation of our closest 
ally, Canada, we are improving our defenses- 
against the greatest threat we face—the dan- 
ger of atomic attack across the top of the 
globe. And we must continue to improve the 
greatest protection for us and all our 
allies—our ability to launch powerful air 
blows against the heart of our aggressor na- 
tion, no matter how wide its territory. 


This ability to strike counterblows 
through the air remains our greatest mili- 
tary asset. 


If I may be pardoned for a family refer- 
ence, I want to quote from a very prophetic 
speech made many years ago by Senator 
Arthur Vandenberg. He said: “I do not be- 
lieve that any nation hereafter can immunize 
itself. * Our oceans have ceased to be 
moats which automatically protect our ram- 
parts. Flesh and blood now compete un- 
equally with winged steel.” 

The Senator would be the first to agree 
with this postscript to his evaluation of air 
power: “Winged steel is valueless without 
human hands and hearts and minds to use 
it with maximum courage and skill.” 

I have faith that the work of this organi- 
zation, and that of other civic groups, will 
help to bring about a new appreciation of 
men as well as of machines. We must all 
work for more concentration on the human 
factor in our military forces and throughout 
the Nation. It is not only for our people but 
also by our people that our sacred trust of 
freedom must be held. 


Inept Foreign Policy Places United States 
in Impossible Position; We Can’t Side 
With the Communists Against Rhee or 
With Rhee Against the Communists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 26, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including a very interesting article 
by Miss Dorothy Thompson which ap- 
peared in the Washington Evening Star 
on June 26. 

Miss Thompson points out that the 
United States, who initiated the action in 
Korea in the name of the world rule of 
law now faces the fact that there is no 
world law that can be enforced regard- 
less of the national interests involved. 
She points out further and quite real- 
istically that nations and their leaders 
will accept U. N. aid to obtain their own 
objectives or to support their own na- 
tional interest but that they will never 
freely accept United Nations discipline 
as this discipline is inconsistent with 
their own national objectives. 

Miss Thompson’s article also calls at- 
tention to a situation that all the people 
of the United States should be aware of; 
namely, that international unity over the 
uses of armed force in pursuit of abstract 
ideals is impossible, This concept, she 
says, cannot promote peace; it can only 
assure perpetual wars in the name of 
peace, each threatening a universal holo- 
caust or ending in a betrayal or in 
changes of fronts. f 

Mr. Speaker, this most enlightening 
article is inserted at this point: 
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UNITED: STATES PURSUING THE IMPOSSIBLE— 
We ARE SLAVE TO THE ELUSIVE, MILLENNIAL 
IDEA OF PEACE BY SUPERIOR FORCE IN A 
WORLD LACKING WORLD Law 

(By Dorothy Thompson) 

This column is not going to debate 
whether President Rhee is right or wrong, 
wise or unwise. We only remark in passing 
that the treatment of the anti-Communist 
Korean war prisoners proposed in the armis- 
tice agreement is another illustration of the 
diminishing status of man as a human being. 
These prisoners are not “men,” they are a 
category. The question of how to dispose of 
this category was negotiated for months, 
alter which the compromise was reached 
that they should continue, perhaps ad infini- 
tum, to be a category, transferred for dis- 
posal to an international committee unless 
Communist teams can rewash their brains. 

Winston Churchill may berate Dr. Rhee 
as bitterly as he chooses. The prisoners to 
whom Rhee opened the gates were not Eng- 
Jishmen. Had they been Britons liberated 
by Britons in defiance of the whole U. N., 
Mr. Churchill would have felt differently. 

This is the point—the point to which our 
internationalist ideologies are blind, assum. 
ing as they do that the lives, passions, emo- 
tions and fates of men and nations can be 
governed by the votes of politicians of other 
countries or that unified military action can 
be kept mobilized among sovereign states 
for the abstract idea of repelling aggression, 
or that any appreciable number of people will 
voluntarily and heroically die for the U. N. 

Dr. Rhee, whose republic was the first 
beneficiary of the U. N. police action, has 
in Hanson Baldwin's words—“struck at the 
heart of international military action.” The 
United States, which initiated the action in 
the name of the world rule of law, is now 
having to face the fact that there is no world 
law that can be enforced regardless of the 
national interests involved. Nations and 
their leaders will accept U. N. aid to obtain 
their own objectives, but will never freely 
accept U. N. disciplines if these run counter 
to those interests and objectives. The great 
powers awarded themselves a veto in the 
Security Council. But small and weak states 
also invoke the veto whenever their national 
existence is challenged. 

International unity over the uses of armed 
force in pursuit of abstract ideals is impos- 
possible. The concept cannot promote peace. 
It can only assure perpetual wars in the 
name of peace, each threatening a universal 
holocaust or ending in a “betrayal,” or in 
changes of fronts. 

The United States now has troops in 49 
of the world’s 97 countries, and airbases from 
one end of the earth to the other. A mere 
change in government anywhere could threat- 
en them, and because of their existence, we 
are compelled to uphold regimes, sometimes 
of dubious popularity, and always subject to 
shifts of opinion. To the native eye, these 
forces are armies of occupation, and furnish 
one of the most effective Russian propaganda 
weapons, 

In Korea we are now caught between two 
fires. We can't side with the Communists 
against Rhee, or with Rhee against the Com- 
munists; an odd position for our country, 
which has damned all neutrals. Yet very 
few people have had the courage to demand 
a revision of the whole policy which has put 
us into such a disastrous, ridiculous, and even 
predictable position, and will put us into 
more of them. 

The United States was a great and secure 
country when it followed George Washing- 
ton’s advice to have no permanent foreign 
entanglements, when it “relied upon itself, 
invited no one, sat in calmness and light, and 
knew. no discouragement"—to quote Walt 
Whitman's immortal description of liberty. 
American power in reserve has ever “cheered 
up slaves and horrified tyrants.” 
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Dispersed all over the globe to fight Com- 
munists, anti-Communists, and nationalists, 
and protect states of dubious viability, the 

United States becomes not the world's lead- 
ing power, but the world’s leading slave— 
slave to an impossible millennial idea of 
“peace by superior force,” without the supe- 
rior force of a “world reign of law” in a world 
which has no common standards of law. 


President Eisenhower Was Right When 
He Called for a Policy of Liberation of 
the Nations Enslaved by Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 27, 1953 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
speaker, when President Eisenhower 
called the roll of the enslaved nations 
with their millions of peoples at the 
national convention of the American 
Legion last August, he stated as follows: 


These people are blood kin to us.. 
Dare we rest while these millions of our 
kinsmen remain in slavery? * * The 
American conscience can never know peace 
until these people are restored again to being 
masters of their own fate. * * * We must 
tell the Kremlin that never shall we desist 
in our aid to every man and woman of these 
shackled lands who seek refuge with us, any 
man who keeps burning among his own 
people the flame of freedom, or who is dedi- 
cated to the liberation of his fellows. 


I wish to include in my remarks an 
editorial from Life magazine of the June 
29, 1953, issue which confirms the Presi- 
dent’s foresight as to developments be- 
hind the Iron Curtain: 

‘THE UNARMED FORCES 


On another page is a photograph of two 
East Germans throwing rocks at a Russian 
tank. This unequal contest is a remarkable 
symbol of one of the major political contro- 
versies of our time. 

According to realists, the tank and subse- 
quent weapons have made the old-fashioned 
rebellion obsolete. No revolution can suc- 
ceed against a modern army, and individual 
resistance is as socially meaningless as 
anonymous suicide. These two unknown 
Germans did not kill the tank. The Berlin 
revolt was overrun and the Reds are back in 
control. So the realists are still realistic. 

The other theory holds that no weapon 
ever devised is an unconquerable as the 
human spirit. In Korea many a disarmed 
American soldier has held a doomed posi- 
tion a little longer by throwing rocks. When 
it can’t get hold of anything better, the 
spirit of liberty is still nourished by the 
hand-filling feel of arock. Like soldiers the 
unarmed German workers who rebelled last 
week were further sustained by the knowl- 
edge that they belonged to an organiza- 
tion—in their case a secret underground 
whose p is not only better working 
conditions but national freedom. An or- 
ganization of brave spirits dedicated to free- 
dom will always overcome the tanks of tyr- 
anny, somehow and eventually. That is the 
other theory. 

The German revolt was not useless, for it 
taught three lessons. In the words of Anne 
O’Hare McCormick, of the New York Times, 
it has “subtly changed the international 
atmosphere.” When the Soviets had to 
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turn tanks against the very workers in whose 
name their tyranny justified itself, many a 
French and Italian Communist’s eyes were 
opened. It was the worst blow to Soviet 
prestige in years. 

Secondly, the revolt proved anew that it 
is not easy to govern long without the con- 
sent of the governed. With similar upris- 
ings elsewhere behind the Curtain, it is 
one more link in history’s long chain of evi- 
dence that liberty is indispensable in any 
political system likely to endure. 

And these two lessons should produce a 
third, address especially to those apostles of 
containment who have refused to bet on 
(let alone foment) the forces of revolt with- 
in the Soviet empire. Some day, when free- 
world resolution manages to offset those 
tanks from without, a German revolt in the 
name of liberty can succeed. That is the 
meaning of those futile rocks hurled into 
the cannon’s mouth. Their repercussions 
will not die away. 


The Baltic Resolation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1953 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I include herewith five more 
letters which I have received in support 
of House Resolution 231, which provides 
for the creation of a special committee 
to investigate the Communist seizure of 
the Baltic Nations—Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia: 

ASSOCIATION OF THE 
EsTONIAN INDEPENDENCE FIGHTERS, 
Baltimore, Md., May 21, 1959. 
The Honorable CHARLES J. KERSTEN, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: Association of the Estonian In- 
dependence Fighters in Baltimore thanks you 
cordially for your Resolution No. 231, what 
you presented to House of Representatives. 

The Estonian Fighters in Baltimore will be 
ready to give the Congress every kind of in- 
formation and witnesses, which are in our 
possibility and which certify those crimes 
which were done by Russian Communists in 
our country. 

Very truly, 


Curcaco, ILL., June 13, 1953. 
Hon. CHARLES J. KERSTEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: No one can predict the course 
that history will take. The time may come 
when the cooperation with Baltic nations will 
be of great importance to the United States. 
Balts will never forget the helping hand the 
United States has extended to them now in 
their present tragic days. 
Thank you very much for your resolution, 
H. R. 231. 
Respectfully yours, 
Dr. J. MOTIEJUNAS. 


Boston, Mass., May 21, 1953. 
Mr. CHARLES J. KERSTEN, 
House of Representatives. 
Dear Sm: Everybody who knows the con- 
ditions recognize that in Europe there are 
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countries which suffer in each war and very 
heavily. The Baltic states belong to them, 
being a bastian to hold back the despotic 
obtrusion of the Asiatic. On other hand, the 
same states, including Poland, which were 
so cheaply sold by the Britains, prevent the 
German power from extending its influence 
over the large, widespreading riches of Rus- 
sia. That is why the Baltic states and their 
people, as outpost of European culture, have 
always suffered so very much. They are like 
a bulwark not only to protect Europe but 
also to break the fatal forces of despotism. 
The solution of the problem of the Baltic 
states will be the path of true democracy and 
humanity. 

I am sure that not only the Baltic people 
but everyone who still follows an ideal, 
will be very proud of you and of your reso- 
lution, which is passed to the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

God help you to fight for the truth. 

Respectfully yours, 
WVOLDEMARS Kors'rs. 


THE SWEDISH REGIONAL 
CENTRE OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
FEDERATION OF FREE EsSTONIANS, 
Stockholm, May 27, 1953. 


Hon. CHARLES J. KERSTEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: Estonian refugees in Sweden have 
with the greatest attention and approval 
followed that difficult campaign which the 
powerful United States of America as the 
leader of the free nations has led and is 
leading against the Communist enslavement 
of free nations and against other kinds of 
tyranny. 

We have learned about your resolution 
submitted to the House of Representatives, 
in which you deem it necessary that a com- 
mittee be appointed to conduct a full and 
complete investigation into the seizure and 
forced incorporation of the Baltic States, 
the said committee to report the results of 
its investigation to the House. The Estonian 
refugees in Sweden herewith beg to express 
their deepest gratitude to you for the great 
interest and sympathy you have shown the 
Baltic nations. We are convinced that the 
investigation in question will not only be in 
the interest of the Baltic and other enslaved 
nations, but will at the same time be a re- 
alistic warning to the whole Western World 
as to the dangers that may threaten it. 

The Swedish Regional Centre of the Inter- 
national Federation of Free Estonians, 
VEKO, will gladly give you all possible assist- 
ance in the investigation concerning this 
question which you and the House of Rep- 
resentatives might consider necessary. At 
the same time we profess our sincerest con- 
viction that all Estonian refugees in the 
free world are most willing to give you all 
the assistance they can. 

Since 1940 innumerable Estonian citizens 
have been deported and murdered, and de- 
portation as well as murder are even today 
everyday occurrences in the Baltic States. 
It is our greatest hope that some day the 
suffering will be over, and the citizens of the 
Baltic and other states under Soviet regime 
will again be free people who can lead a nor- 
mal life free from dread and terror. We also 
take the opportunity to express our most 
heartfelt thanks to you, to the whole Amer- 
ican Nation, and to the Government of the 
United States of America for the fact that 
the United States of America has not recog- 
nized the seizure and forced incorporation 
of the Estonian Republic by the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and thus has not 
acknowledged the forced annihilation and 
enslavement of Estonia and other free na- 
tions. 

Yours most sincerely, 
J. Rana, Chairman, 
H. Wooremaa, 
Vice Chairman. 
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Sovutu BEND, IND., May 19, 1953. 
Hon. CHARLES J. KERSTEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: With deep appreciation I read 
about your resolution No. 231 to create a 
committee which would conduct a complete 
investigation of the forced “incorporation” 
of the Baltic States into the Soviet Social- 
ist Republics. 

I myself was in Latvia when my home 
country was incorporated and I saw the 
methods of those false elections with which 
not only the independence of our countries 
but also the very basic human rights were 
destroyed in the most brutal manner of ter- 
ror and falsification. 

God bless you, Mr. Kersten. We Latvians, 
as well as all others who love freedom, will 
pray to God to help you in your work. 

Respectfully yours, 
JANIS GOLDMANIS. 


Korean War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 27, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a very interesting letter 
sent to President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
imploring careful review of pending 
truce negotiations in Korea written by 
Attorney Robert B. Dresser, of Provi- 
dence, R. I., a well-known lawyer and 
pamphleteer who has previously au- 
thored articles on the Korean war. 

The letter follows: 


JUNE 24, 1953. 
Re Korean war. 


President DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, 
White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mn. PRESIDENT: As one who is much 
concerned about the effect upon our coun- 
try’s future of the present negotiations in 
Korea, I am writing you this open letter. 

In a letter dated March 22, 1903, Henry 
Adams, the historian, made a remarkable 
prophecy in the light of present-day events. 
In this letter he wrote as follows: 

“My statesmanship is still all in China, 
where the last struggle for power is to come. 
China is bound to go to pieces, and every 
year is a long step to the bad. The only 
country now on the spot is Russia, and if 
Russia organizes China as an economical 
power, the little drama of history will end 
in the overthrow of our clumsy western 
civilization. We neyer can compete with 
Asia, and Chinese coal and labor, organized 
by a Siberian system. In that event I allow 
till 1950 to run our race out.” 

On the evening of January 6, 1948, a mem- 
orable debate took place under the aus- 
pices of America’s Town Meeting of the Air. 
The subject was “What Should We Do in 
China Now?” There were four speakers. 
Two of the speakers, William C. Bullitt and 
Dr. WALTER Jupp, fayored immediate aid to 
the Chinese Government of Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek. The speakers opposing 
them in the debate were Owen Lattimore 
and Richard Lauterbach. 

As you, of course, know, Mr. Bullitt was 
the first Ambassador from this country to 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics from 
1933 to 1936, an appointee of the late Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt. He was, by like 
appointment, Ambassador to France from 


1936 to 1940. He was President Roosevelt’s 
Special Envoy to Nanking, China, in 1934, 
and returned to China again in the summer 
of 1947 to write a series of articles for Life 
magazine. 

As you also doubtless know, Dr. Jupp, who 
is at present a Republican Congressman 
from Minnesota, is also a recognized author- 
ity on China, having spent a number of 
years there as a medical missionary of the 
Congregational Church, and as the managing 
head of certain hospitals. 

Mr. Bullitt closed his remarks with the 
following statement: 

“My fellow Americans, let me ask you to 
remember one tragic fact. Our country is 
endangered. The strategy of world conquest 
of the Soviet Government is to seize the con- 
trol of new strategic areas, resources, and 
races in preparation for ultimate attack on 
our own democracy. We are only 140 million 
strong. If we permit the Soviet Govern- 
ment to control the Chinese and the Jap- 
anese, we shall finally go down under the as- 
sault of hundreds of millions of Communist 
serfs. If our Government permits Soviet 
control of China, we can all count our coun- 
try as doomed and our children as dead.” 

Mr. Bullitt's position of favoring aid to 
China was ably supported by Dr. WALTER 
Jupp. 

Writing in Life magazine for May 11 and 
May 18, 1953, Gen. James A. Van Fleet makes 
the following statements: 

“In the present peace talks with the Chi- 
nese Reds, I am absolutely convinced, we 
run the risk of throwing away the future of 
our Nation. 

“Why, when we are so thoroughly and 
completely superior to the Chinese Reds in 
North Korea, do we even consider anything 
less than genuine peace? 

“To put it another way: Why, when we can 
annihilate them if we want to, why, when 
Korea is so much more favorable a battle- 
ground for us than for them, are so many 
of us overeager for peace at any price? 

. „ . . * 


“While we missed our chance in May of 
1951, however, we have had plenty of chances 
since. While I was in Korea opportunities 
presented themselves again and again where 
I was fully aware of my chance to beat the 
Reds once and for all and was restrained 
only by high policy. 

“The opportunity is still there today. 
Gen. Maxwell Taylor, the new Eighth Army 
Commander, can seize it as easily as I might 
have, if only our policymakers give him the 
chance. 

* * . . * 


In terms of high strategy, the Reds have 
lost the war in Korea, and they know it. 
* * * * * 


»The fact is that if we have to have war 
with the Reds anywhere—a choice they 
themselves have made in this instance—Ko- 
rea is for us the right war, in the right 
place, at the right time, and, as I shall show 
later, with the right allies, 

* * . Ea . 

“We could achieve military victory over 
the aggressor, And this to me is the only one 
of the four alternatives that make any 
senses. & 

“If we retreat from the Communists in 
Asia, as I see it, we are lost anyway.” 

The gist of these and other similar state- 
ments by competent persons during the past 
few years may be stated as follows: 

The key to the successful achievement of 
Russia’s objective of world conquest is China, 
and not Europe or any other area. Russian 
control of China located in the center of 
Asia, with its 450 million people—the great- 
est reservoir of manpower in the world— 
would undoubtedly lead in the end to Rus- 
sian control of all Asia with half the world’s 
population. With Russia in complete con- 
trol of Asia the subjugation of Western 
Europe would quickly follow, and the United 
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States, without allies of appreciable strength, 
would face the rest of the world alone with 
but little chance of survival. 

That this is the Russian view seems clear. 
This has been shown by statements made 
from time to time by Communist leaders, 
including Stalin himself, In 1923 Lenin 
wrote: 

“In the last analysis, the outcome of the 
world struggle will be determined by the 
fact that Russia, India, and China, and so 
forth, constitute the overwhelming majority 
of the population of the globe.“ 

President Truman in his radio address the 
night of April 11, 1951, quoted two of such 
statements by Russian leaders, one of which 
was as follows: 

“In order to successfully undertake the 
long awaited world revolution, we must first 
unify Asia. * * * We must unify the people 
of Asia and crush the United States.” 

Mr. Truman then stated: 

“That is what the Communist leaders are 
telling their people, and that is what they 
have been trying to do. They want control 
of all Asia from the Kremlin.” 

This unhappy state of affairs, of course, 
has been brought about by the incredible 
errors and bungling of the two preceding 
administrations of our own Government. 

During the Truman administration, as you 
know, attempts were made by the State De- 
partment to abandon Formosa to the Com- 
munists, and it was believed by many that 
the State Department wanted to recognize 
Communist China and to admit it to the 
United Nations. 

These contemplated, or supposedly con- 
templated, acts by the State Department 
aroused, as you may recall, the most vig- 
orous protests from all over the country. 

As you are, of course, aware, one of the 
major issues in the last campaign was the 
Korean war and our policy in Asia, I have 
no doubt that a great number of people voted 
for you because they believed that you would 
put an end to our incredible defeatist policy 
in Asia that was endangering the future se- 
curity of the United States, and, for that 
matter, all western civilization. 

Recent events in Korea have led many to 
wonder whether there has been or is going 
to be a change in that policy. Are we, after 
all, going to admit defeat and end the war in 
Korea when it is possible to win a complete 
victory and take a major and decisive step 
toward the ending of the menace of world 
domination by Russia? 

Involved also is the abandonment of the 
South Koreans, who have put up such a gal- 
lant fight, and with such tragic conse- 
quences to themselves. 

Throughout all these trying times the 
United Nations has served as a most serious 
handicap and has undoubtedly cost us thou- 
sands of American casualties in Korea, 
While this country has supplied 90 percent 
of the fighting forces, outside of the South 
Koreans, and has suffered 90 percent of the 
casualties, we must leave it to the 50 or 60 
nations in the United Nations to determine 
what the terms of a truce and peace shall 
be, and the extent to which we shall be per- 
mitted to go in fighting a real war. 

I can think of nothing more absurd or, 
in the circumstances, more tragic. It cer- 
tainly cannot be in the best interest of the 
United States. 

Believing, as I do, that the action taken 
now may determine the fate of the United 
States and of western civilization, I urge 
you most earnestly to consider whether the 
course which, from news accounts, we ap- 
pear to be following is the right one. 

If the ending of the Korean war were not 
likely to be followed in due time by another 
and more serious war, begun by Russia and 
her satellites, and at a time and in a place 
which would be less favorable, the course 
now apparently contemplated would be 
quite understandable. If, however, the 
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ending of the Korean war is to be followed 
merely by an interlude in which Russia pre- 
pares for her next major attack, it would 
seem to me to be a most tragic and costly 
blunder, 

War is a horrible thing and should be un- 
dertaken only as a last resort. There are 
occasions, however, when war cannot be 
avoided, and when a failure to recognize this 
may mean the eventual destruction of a 
nation. 

In the present circumstances, do you really 
believe that the pending negotiations in Ko- 
rea are going to end the conflict with Rus- 
sia and remove the menace of world domi- 
nation by her? 

If not, do you believe that the contem- 
plated truce and peace in Korea are in the 
long run going to save American lives? Un- 
less you believe these things, does it not 
follow that our presently contemplated 
action in Korea is a grave mistake? 

It seems incredible that we should have 
gone on fighting this war in Korea for 3 
years without making use of the forces of 
Chiang Kai-shek on Formosa and the Na- 
tionalist forces on the mainland who really 
want to fight, that our Navy should have 
failed to blockade the coast of Communist 
China and should have permitted supplies 
to be shipped to China which have been 
used against our own fighting men in Korea, 
and that our Air Force should have failed 
to bomb the Communist supply bases and 
supply lines beyond the Manchurian border, 
and that we should have failed to rearm the 
Japanese and obtain the aid of her forces. 

Russia has fought this war with the man- 
power of other nations. We apparently have 
been unwilling to do this. We have wasted 
and are still wasting billions of dollars in 
Europe trying to persuade people to fight 
that do not want to fight. On the contrary, 
we have failed to provide adequate aid for 
our friends in Asia who want to fight and 
who merely ask for aid and encouragement 
from us. 

In addition to financial aid, we have sent 
thousands of our troops to Europe despite 
the generally conceded fact that Russia could 
overrun Western Europe at any time she 
decides to do so There is much competent 
opinion that a threat to Russia’s eastern 
flank by Nationalist China and Japan would 
be a much better way to deter her from 
attacking Western Europe, and one that 
would be much more likely to succeed, and 
at obviously less cost and risk to ourselves, 

In a little pamphiet which I wrote under 
date of January 15, 1951, I made the follow- 
ing statement: 

“We should get out of the United Nations. 
It has proved itself to be a hindrance rather 
than a help—a useless debating society in 
which the United States has been subjected 
to vicious and abusive attacks by the repre- 
sentatives of those nations who are seeking 
to destroy us, and which even today, with 
hundreds of thousands of Chinese Commu- 
nist troops at our own troops in 
Korea, is still debating the question of 
whether to declare Communist China an 
aggressor. 

“Does any sane person believe that Russia 
has the slightest intention of keeping any 
promise that she makes? If we are con- 
vinced that she has no such intention, why 
in Heaven's name do we go on debating these 
questions and seeking to effect an agreement 
with her or her stooge, Communist China? 

“The present discussions in the United 
Nations regarding Communist China indicate 
a possibility that she may be admitted to 
the United Nations in place of Nationalist 
China, and that the fate of Formosa may 
be placed in the hands of the United Na- 
tions. The danger to our future security in- 
volved in these decisions is terrifying. If 
Formosa should be returned to Communist 
‘China, or if Chiang's hands should be tied, 
our chance of stopping the Communist tide 


in Asia would be lost—an issue which is by 
all odds the most important facing the 
American people today. It vitally affects the 
prospects of our very survival. As I have 
before remarked, General MacArthur and 
other military leaders are of the opinion that 
our western line of defense depends upon 
our holding Formosa, or on its control by a 
friendly power. To let the other 58 nations 
in the United Nations, including Russia and 
her satellites, settle this question makes 
about as much sense as to allow them to 
decide whether we shall fortify our Pacific 
coast.” 

In the present circumstances, is there 
any substitute for victory? 

You are called upon to make a grave 
decision on which the fate of the United 
States and western civilization may depend. 
No one can envy you this task. 

This letter is not written in a spirit of 
hostile criticism. No one desires more than 
I that your administration should be a com- 
plete success. If you fail, I fear that the 
last barrier to. national socialism will have 
disappeared, 

Respectfully yours, 
ROBERT B. DRESSER, 

P. S.—I am enclosing copies of two little 
pamphlets which I wrote in August 1950 and 
January 1951 on the subject of the Korean 
War. 


The Watkins-Kersten Resolution for Sup- 
port to East German Resistance to 
Communist Tyranny 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 27, 1953 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to insert into the Recorp 
the text of the House concurrent reso- 
lution which I am introducing today 
calling for support to the East German 
resistance to Communist tyranny. 

I understand that an identical reso- 
lution is being introduced in the Senate 
today by the distinguished Senator from 
Utah, ARTHUR V. WATKINS. 

The text is as follows: 


Whereas the American people have long 
accepted the basic principles set forth in the 
American Declaration of Independence of 
1776 in the following words: “that all men 
are created equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable rights, 
that among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. That to secure these 
rights, governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed; that whenever any 
form of government becomes destructive of 
these ends, it is the right of the people to 
alter or to abolish it, and to institute new 
government, laying its foundation on such 
principles and organizing its powers in such 
form, as to them shall seem most likely to 
effect their safety and happiness”; and 

Whereas the people of East Berlin and 
East Germany have so courageously demon- 
strated their strong devotion to these prin- 
ciples of freedom and justice by their heroic 
resistance to. the Soviet-controlled East Ger- 
man regime and mindful that the United 
States secured its freedom by popular revolt 
against tyranny; and 

Whereas the Soviet regime, being unable 
to win the allegiance of the people under 
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its rule, knows no other method of achiev- 
ing the compliance of the people to their 
dictatorship than by force of arms, terror, 
murder, imprisonment, reprisals, and mass 
deportation; and 

Whereas the cause of freedom cannot be 
contained and will eventually triumph: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
of the United States in behalf of the Ameri- 
can people hereby expresses the firm convic- 
tion that the people of East Germany are 
entitled to their basic, inalienable God- 
given rights and freedoms for which they 
are now struggling. 

Sec. 2. It is further expressed to be the 
firm conviction of the American people that 
the people of Germany, now presently di- 
vided, have the right to be a unified nation 
governed by their own consent by the free 
expression of popular will in free elections. 

Sec. 3. The Congress of the United States 
further expresses in behalf of the American 
people their friendship and sympathy with 
the people of East Germany, particularly 
those who have suffered at the hands of the 
Communists by their acts in defiance of the 
Communist tyranny and denounces the ac- 
tion of the Communist regime in killing, im- 
prisoning, and deporting those who have 
openly demonstrated their strong love of lib- 
erty and justice and asserts that this sacri- 
fice for freedom will aid the cause of free- 
dom in all the Communist enslaved nations 
and will inspire freedom-loving people every- 
where. 


The Late Honorable Harry P. O'Neill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 25, 1953 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
in the warmth of association with 
friends and colleagues that rarefies the 
atmosphere of our service in this Cham- 
ber I came to know and to hold in af- 
fection the Honorable Harry P, ONeill. 

We came together to begin with the 
81st Congress our experiences as partici- 
pants in the deliberations and the voting 
of the most powerful as well as most 
democratic legislative body in the world, 
We had much in common, During the 
years that we had lived great world- 
reshaping events had borne our country 
to a position of unchallenged prestige 
and preeminence. And to this Congress 
we had come not as early in life as many 
of our distinguished colleagues. 

My meetings with him, occasionally 
lunching in the House diningroom in 
company with his fine and faithful 
daughter and sons, furnish an imperish- 
able richness to the memories of my 
freshman years in the 81st Congress. I 
shall remember him for his gentleness 
of spirit, his kindliness, which reflected 
in his every act and word. He was a 
great American, a great lawmaker, be- 
cause his heart was as big as his mind 
was clear and keen. His passing has 
narrowed the world of all who knew him, 

I join with my colleagues in expres- 
sion of deepest sympathy to the mem- 
bers of his family. 
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United States Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 29, 1953 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, last Fri- 
day afternoon it was my privilege to ad- 
dress the United States Trade Mark As- 
sociation in New York on the subject of 
United States foreign policy. Much of 
the address was devoted to a review of 
the constitutional amendment proposed 
in Senate Joint Resolution 1. 

In this connection I have in my hands 
the text of an illuminating editorial from 
the July 4 issue of the magazine Amer- 
ica, the National Catholic Weekly Re- 
view. I believe that this editorial will 
be of keen interest. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my address be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, and that it be followed by 
the text of the editorial from America. 

There being no objection, the address 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY 


(Address by Hon. ALEXANDER Wx, of Wis- 
consin, chairman, Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee) r 


AMERICAN FREE ENTERPRISE AND FOREIGN 
POLICY 


It is a great privilege to address this out- 
standing convention of the leaders in the 
American trade-mark field. 

We meet at a critical time—on a scene 
whose world backdrop is changing dynami- 
cally—in Korea, in Germany, and in other 
crucial areas—virtually every single day. 

I am going to talk to you about these 
changes and what they mean to our country. 

I am going to talk to you about certain 
great characteristic features of the American 
system at home and abroad. 

Iam going to mention the great opportu- 
nity which is ours now—because of the boil- 
ing hatreds which have erupted to the sur- 
face inside the Soviet slave empire. 

I am going to say what, in my judgment, 
should be the attitude of the American peo- 
ple in relation to the coming Big Three 

Bermuda meeting and to a Big Four meeting 
(if such a meeting should be decided upon). 
TRADE-MARK’S VITAL ROLE AT HOME 

Looking first at the home front, we quickly 
note the vital responsibility which you lead- 

ers of the trade-mark field are fulfilling, not 
only in your field, but in the entire American 
economy. 

Our vast mass production system, with all 
its tremendous variety of products and serv- 
ices, could hardly survive without the con- 
tributions of yourselves and of your col- 
leagues in the patent and copyright fields. 

Trade-marks in particular have, in and of 
themselves, become one of the indispensable 
features of our American way. 


PRIVATE BUSINESSES’ CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
WORLD 

As one refiects on this subject, one sees 
very readily how the American free enter- 
prise system has stamped its superb pattern 
on the face of this continent, and how it is 
now influencing the course of history the 
world around. 

Here, it has built great cities, great indus- 
tries and changed the landscape of 
the virgin forests and the countryside of 
two centuries ago. 

But, in addition, the American free-enter- 
prise system has stamped its magnificent 


marks of quality throughout the face of 
the globe. 

Wherever American business has come, 
with its trade-marked products and services, 
it has helped to tap the talents of men, to 
serve the needs of men, to arouse the hopes 
and ambitions and desires of men for a 
higher standard of living and a better, freer 
way of life. 

You and I know that a veritable key to 
the entire peace and prosperity of the world 
is this: The degree to which the American 
free-enterprise system will be made more 
welcome in foreign countries. 

I have always believed that an infinitely 
greater role could be played by private en- 
terprise investment throughout the globe 
than simply by American governmental aid, 
as such. 

I have believed that the overall value of 
a single dollar—invested by a private Amer- 
ican company—is infinitely higher than a 
very considerable number of dollars invested 
by Government agencies. 


FOREIGN DEMAGOGS ATTACK UNITED STATES 
ENTERPRISE 


Such foreign investment can only come, 
however, under conditions where there is a 
favorable climate—a friendly climate and a 
hospitable soil—in which the seeds of free 
American enterprise can grow. 

In many places across the world, however, 
the climate has recently turned for the 
worse—from warm sunshine to biting 
storm—against private investments. 

Demagogs on continent after continent 
have attempted to hang all sorts of “dead 
cats” at foreign free enterprise’s door—to 
make it a scapegoat for all the long-standing 
ills of their own societies. 

They have conducted policies of harass- 
ment and intimidation against American 
companies. They have forced impossible 
conditions on American ownership and man- 
agement. They have expropriated proper- 
ty—with or without compensation. 

It is little wonder that the flow of Ameri- 
can investment abroad, while large, is still 
but a trickle, compared to the mighty flood 
it could be if there were true understanding 
and appreciation abroad, of the free-enter- 
prise system. 

We do not claim that all segments of free 
enterprise have always been as wise in all 
their policies abroad, as we would have them 
be 


But we know that American and, for that 
matter, other private companies have learned 
the lessons of the past. We know that they 
respect the dignity of foreign peoples and 
the sovereignty of foreign governments, We 
know, as Americans, that our own private 
corporations and other companies e broad de- 
serve our full support if (a) our own citi- 
zens—our Own investors—are to be assured 
justice in their own right; and if (b) private 
enterprise is to play its vital part in Ameri- 
can foreign policy. 

TRADE-MARK OF BOLDNESS 

But, my friends, there is, of course, more 
to American foreign policy than simply the 
role of business, 

I should like to set forth now, specifically, 
what I regard as a few trade-marks of our 
policies toward the world and among our 
own people, 

One such characteristic is boldness, pio- 
neering, venturing ahead in the face of 
obstacles. 

This is perhaps one of the greatest char- 
acteristics of the American soul. 

The early pioneers who pushed ahead in 
their covered wagons to conquer the great 
West, stamped their imprint upon every 
succeeding generation. 

So, too, today, in foreign policy, we are 
trying to pioneer in new measures of inter- 
national cooperation. 

That is why we support the United Nations 
and the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
It is why we have encouraged the Schuman 
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plan and efforts toward European political 
unity. 

Yes; at once we pioneered to establish a 
Federal union from separate colonies, so to- 
day we pioneer to help other lands cooperate 
with us and unite among themselves for 
their own economic, military, political, and 
spiritual well-being. 

We ourselves, while retaining our own sov- 
ereignty, are eager to cooperate toward an 
enforceable system of international arma- 
ment control. We are eager to cooperate to- 
ward other collective security action. 


DOUBTING THOMASES THREATEN ALLIED UNITY 


Now, of course, in our times as in other 
times, the pioneering spirit has met with the 
cynical attitude of the doubting Thomases. 

A century and one-half ago, it was pre- 
dicted in Europe that the “American experi- 
ment could not possibly work,” that “the 
States would soon be at each other's throats,” 
that chaos would result. 

Today, it is predicted, once again, by sim- 
flar cynics and doubting Thomases, by the 
go-it-aloners, that the European experiment 
toward cooperation and unity will fail. “A 
European Army is impossible.” “NATO can’t 
succeed,” etc. 

I do not believe any of that, and I don’t 
think you do either. I do not believe that 
we should lose heart or that our allies should 
lose heart, or that we should lose faith in 
them or they in us. 

Faith is essential, if we would forge ahead 
as did our pioneer forefathers. 


THE TRADE-MARK OF MODERATION 


Now, there is another trade-mark of the 
American soul. It is the trade-mark of mod- 
eration. 

We are a people of strong enthusiasms— 
of strong likes and dislikes. We alternate in 
our moods politically, socially, and in many 
other respects. 

But always we have had a sense of moder- 
ation. Never have we swung to so opposite 
an extreme as to wreck our Nation. 

European countries have often not had 
this sense of balance, partly because they 
do not have the checks and balances in 
their governments which we enjoy in ours. 

That is why Europe was marked for so 
long by religious wars and national wars, 
and more recently by class wars. 

We, in this country, have had our dread- 
ful periods of Know Nothingism and Ku- 
Klux-Klanism, and other un-American, ex- 
tremist ideas. 

We have had our share of irresponsibill- 
ties—in and out of public office. And we 
have some still. : 

But we have shown to the world the value 
of moderation, the value of balance. 

We do not, of course, believe in straddling 
or in hewing to the middle of the road sim- 
ply because we would be unwilling to take 
sides. 

On the contrary, we have proven our con- 
victions. But we have proven, too, that we 
will not go berserk and swing either to the 
extreme right or to the extreme left. 

We were severely tempted to go Europe's 
way in the days of the great depression. It 
was a period of utmost danger to our Nation 
when all sorts of quack, alien, snake-oil 
remedies were offered for our sick Republic. 
But fortunately we overcame that danger, 
We rejected the snake-oil salesman of ex- 
tremism. 

And so I say that in our message to the 
world today, we must emphasize the impor- 
tance of check-and-balance factors, so that 
nations do not go to extremes either eco- 
nomically or socially or politically or in any 
other way—in some phony cure-all effort. 

OPPOSITION TO THE BRICKER AMENDMENT 

Here at home, we have many abundant 
illustrations of moves to upset the tradi- 
tional checks and balances in our own land. 

One such example is what has come to be 
known as the Bricker amendment to the 
United States Constitution. 
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- That name is a misnomer, because JOHN 
BrickKer’s personal proposals have been very 
severely altered. But that is the common 
name applied to Senate Joint Resolution 1. 

Time does not permit me to go into full 
detail on it now. 

But, suffice it to say that in my judgment 
the net effect of the Bricker amendment is 
to shatter the traditional balance between 
the three separate and coequal branches of 
your Federal Government. 

The net effect is for the legislative branch 
to expropriate most of the powers of the 
executive branch—in the making of treaties 
and executive agreements. 

The net effect is to nullify the constitu- 
tional role of the President as the spearhead 
of foreign policy. 

Thus, in the name of “defending the Con- 
stitution,” supporters of the Bricker amend- 
ment are unwittingly undermining the Con- 
stitution, in my judgment. 

Let me make it quite clear: I am not ques- 
tioning the good intentions of the sponsors 
of the amendment, particularly my good 
friend, JOHN Bricker. But the road to the 
nether regions is still paved with good in- 
tentions. And so I urge the greatest of 
caution as we evaluate that amendment. 


CONSTITUTIONAL SCHOLAR OPPOSES SENATE 
JOINT RESOLUTION 1 


Let me say a few further words on this 
score of Senate Joint Resolution 1. Let me 
tell you of a little incident. 

There will soon be published a new edi- 
tion of what is known as the Annotated Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

This voluminous edition was requested by 
myself of the Library of Congress several 
years ago, when I was chairman of the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee, 

The Annotated Constitution is the defini- 
tive compilation of all Supreme Court 
opinions. 

The expert editor of this new edition, who 
has supervised the mountain of work in- 
volved, is one of the greatest legal lights of 
America. 

Recently, at his own initiative, this great 
scholar, Prof. Edwin S. Corwin, of Princeton 
University, wrote to me on the Bricker 
amendment: 

“I see no reason in the present situation 
why the Constitution should be subjected 
to any such act of mayhem. The Bricker- 
ites remind one of Disraeli’s comment on 
Gladstone—that he ‘could persuade most 
people of most things, and himself of any- 
thing.“ e er eee eee eee 
.. Now, Professor Corwin is an objective ob- 
server who has devoted a lifetime to an un- 
derstanding of the Constitution. He is a 
man who, for several years, has had one of 
the most important legal roles on behalf of 
the legislative branch. 

And it is his judgment, as it is mine and 
I hope yours, that the Bricker amendment 
is actually an assault on the Constitution. 

What the proponents of that amendment 
are advocating is not constitutional amend- 
ment, but constitutional deliquescence. 

Before you run for your dictionaries—let 
me tell you what I mean by constitutional 
deliquescence it is what happens to a mush- 
room when it gets old and rotten. 

I might add that this characterization is 
not my own. It was first used when the dis- 
tinguished Dean of the Law School at Syra- 
cuse University, Mr. Paul Shipman Andrews, 
was opposing the infamous court-packing 
plan of the thirties. 

The reason he and we opposed that plan 
was because it would have destroyed one of 
the branches of our Government. 

That is the identical reason why we op- 
pose Senate Joint Resolution 1 today. 


I OPPOSE FLOOR ACTION NOW 


Now, it has been indicated that the Bricker 
amendment may be scheduled for Senate 
floor consideration soon. I for one, think 
that early scheduling of it would be a se- 
rious mistake. 


In the first place, the Senate Chamber is 
already jampacked with crucial problems 
which must be considered during the re- 
maining few weeks of this session. 

In the second place, the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee now has before it a re- 
lated proposal, Senate Joint Resolution 2, 
which should be considered before the full 
Senate takes up Senate Joint Resolution 1. 

For the Senate to take action on Senate 
Joint Resolution 1, one of the most crucial 
foreign-policy issues which has ever con- 
fronted it, without having the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee given the time to look 
into it, would, in my judgment, be making a 
shocking mistake. 

Now, no one can accuse the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee of not trying to get at this 
issue in time. 

I appointed a subcommittee a long, long 
time ago—February, to be exact—headed by 
one of our greatest Senators, ROBERT A. Tarr. 
But our full committee, that subcommittee 
and, in particular, our majority leader, have 
been completely deluged by responsibilities. 
So it would have been physically impossible 
for us to have taken up this issue pre- 
viously. 

In the third place, the Senate debate on 
Senate Joint Resolution 1 is going to take a 
long, long time. It involves some of the most 
complicated constitutional questions. If 
anybody expects to rush it through the Sen- 
ate, they have another guess coming. 

I don’t imply for one moment that there 
should be any unreasonable delay in debate. 
But I do mean that there are a great many 
of us in the Senate who would not tolerate 
any effort for hasty action on such a danger- 
ous issue. 


ALTERNATIVE PROPOSAL CONSIDERED 


It has been reported that an alternative 
proposal is now being considered. That pro- 
posal would be in the form of a joint reso- 
lution, merely repeating section 1 of the 
Bricker amendment to the effect that “a 
provision of the treaty which conflicts with 
this Constitution shall not be of any force 
or effect.” 

This proposed resolution is supposed to 
be a compromise way of amicably settling 
the differences between proponents and op- 
ponents. Well, I hope for amity and agree- 
ment. 

But, to my way of thinking, we might just 
as well pass a resolution saying “The United 
States Constitution is the United States 
Constitution. A treaty isa treaty. The Bill 
öf Rights is the Bill of Rights.” — 

Why do I say that? Because section 1 
merely restates exactly what now exists. 
Exactly what the courts have long since 
affirmed. 

Right now, no treaty can destroy the 
American Bill of Rights or any other con- 
stitutional provision. 

No treaty has ever been declared uncon- 
stitutional. 

On the other hand, and here I repeat the 
words of the chairman of the American Bar 
Association's Section on International and 
Comparative Law: 

“The Supreme Court has at least eight 
times indicated the supremacy of the Con- 
stitution over treaties, and Congress has the 
unquestioned right to supersede the domestic 
effect of a treaty by subsequent legislation.” 

What more assurance should any reason- 
able man want? Why, then, all the phoney 
panic “about the Constitution being in 
danger unless the Bricker amendment is 
passed.” 

Such an idea is utter nonsense. 

Now, I have referred to several character- 
istics of our American way. 

AVOIDANCE OF THE DANGER FROM WITHIN 

Another characteristic has been that we 
have always safeguarded the homefront. 
We have not permitted certain disintegrat- 
ing forces which have almost destroyed other 
countries to split us asunder. 
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Lincoln had told us that if this country 
were ever to succumb, it would be from the 
“menace from within.” 

In this era of Alger Hiss, of Klaus Fuchs, 
Judith Coplon, and others who have tried 
to sell “this country down the Volga River,” 
we can clearly see the danger from within. 

But there is more to combating the men- 
ace from within than simply opposing the 
treacherous Communists and their fellow 
travelers—as vicious as that menace is. 

This country can be disintegrated too, if 
it permits itself to be panicked and stam- 
peded by emotionalism or hysteria on any of 
the great issues of our times. It can be dis- 
integrated if it permits itself to be poisoned 
rather than to remain poised. 

In recent days, I have noted several alarm- 
ing instances where men have permitted 
themselves to be completely “unhorsed,” to 
be “thrown from the saddle” by wild ideas. 


MISUSE OF TERM “INTERNATIONALISM” 

I have seen that exemplified in some of 
the inflamed mail on the Bricker amend- 
ment. It is often full of appalling venom 
and abuse. f 

It is full of criticisms of so-called inter- 
nationalists.” Now, there is indeed such a 
thing as being an internationalist. 

But that definition cannot—by the wild- 
est stretch of the imagination—be applied 
to those of us who jealously guard Amer- 
ica’s basic sovereignty—but who want to 
make sure that we preserve our alliance with 
our friends in this atomic age; 

It cannot be applied to those of us who 
simply seek to build the defenses of the 
west and to prevent the free world from go- 
ing into an economic tailspin. 

That is not so-called internationalism. 
And it is shameful for anyone to try to 
label patriotic Americans with that or other 
misnomers simply because we happen to op- 
pose what is described as the Bricker 
amendment. 

Who are these opponents to be question- 
ing our patriotism? Who are they to arro- 
gate unto themselves all wisdom—all patri- 
otism? 

NEED FOR BIPARTISAN TEAMWORK 


Now, on this point of greater understand- 
ing on the home scene, I want to say that 
one of the “trade-marks” of the American 
people has been that they have been willing 
and eager to play ball on the bipartisan team 
on crucial issues of foreign policy. 

They have known that we cannot be sim- 
ply Republicans or Democrats in dealing with 
the countries of the world. 

They have recognized that nothing would 
serve world communism’s interests better 
than for the Communist Parties to be able 
to say to foreign peoples: 

“Look—you can’t rely on that Republican 
administration in Washington. It has no 
basic support in the Congress for its foreign 
policies, It is hopelessly divided. Support 
us, the unified Communists.” 

Well, events in Europe have shown the 
disunity within the Soviet Empire itself. 
And I shall have more to say about this in a 
moment. 

But the fact is that we don’t want the 
Soviets to exploit partisan differences here 
at home on American foreign policies, 

To prevent such exploitation requires two 


things. 
PARTY DISCIPLINE ESSENTIAL 

1. There must be real and continuing co- 
operation between the Republican majority 
and the Democratic minority on the basic 
issues of our international relations. 

2. Both parties, having pledged themselves 
to such cooperation, must enforce it within 
their own ranks. 

GOP MUST ENFORCE RESPONSIBILITY 

In other words, it will do no good if the 
Republican Party is simply listed in its pol- 
icy statements and resolutions on behalf of 
the administration's foreign policy. 

If a sizable group in that party is effec- 
tively trying to sabotage those policies (and 


tf the sabotage effort is regarded com- 
placently by the party itself.) 
The same holds true for the Democrats. 


They, too, must show party responsibility. 
Let me make myself quite clear. 


‘INDIVIDUAL CONVICTIONS MUST BE EXPRESSED 


I don’t want any single Republican or 
Democratic legislator to feel that he has to 
follow the administration slavishly. 

I have never believed in that. I have 
fought that idea since I came to the Senate 
in 1939, when the Roosevelt administration 
was “cracking the whip” and demanding 
subservience. That is not the American way. 

There are 531 individualists in the Con- 
gress. They are entitled to follow their con- 
victions and their consciences, to interpret 
the American people's needs in accordance 
with the best judgment they can get. 

But this is no excuse for party irresponsi- 
bility and chaos within the parties. It is no 
excuse for 49 Republicans in the Senate to 
be wandering off in 49, or 4, or 2 directions on 
foreign policy. 

Fortunately, that is not the case. For- 
tunately, there is basic unity within the ma- 
jority party. 

I want to see such unity increased, how- 
ever. I want to see a greater sense of team- 
work. 

And I say with all respect but frankness 
that I would want the administration—right 
down the line—to recognize further its re- 
sponsibility to encourage such teamwork, 
rather than to idly permit and fail to dis- 
courage irresponsibility. 

The whole administration has an obliga- 
tion—to fulfill the mandate given to our 
great Chief Executive last November. It 
will do no good if the administration goes 
to the people and says: “Well, we tried to 
get this or that enacted but we couldn't get 
cooperation from this or that Member of the 
Congress.” 

DOES ADMINISTRATION RESPECT FOES MORE THAN 
FRIENDS? 


Now, it is simply stating a fact, my friends, 
when I report on the following sentiment 
which one hears expressed in many quarters. 

The report is that the “way to win friends 
and influence people with the present ad- 
ministration is to kick it in the shins, beat 
it over the head with a club, ignore it, defy 
it, and introduce legislation against it. 
But, for heaven's sake, don't befriend it.” 

That, according to some quarters, is the 
way to get some favorable attention from 
the White House. 

Now, I personally do not believe that at all. 

I believe that the President of the United 
States is keenly aware of exactly who is sup- 
porting him and who is not supporting him. 
He is not deceived. He has commanded 
men in action. He knows saboteurs and mal- 
contents and goldbricks when he sees them. 

I believe that Dwight D. Eisenhower is 
making a superb, superhuman effort to try 
to bring differing viewpoints together, and 
to create a greater sense of teamwork. He 
respects individual opinions. 

He does not want existing frictions to 
grow still worse and existing divisions to ex- 
pand into wide-open gulfs. He is seeking 
sound compromises wherever necessary and 
without jeopardizing principles. 

Good for him. I endorse the effort for 
harmony. 

But there is an obligation on all of us— 
on the President, on the White House staff, 
on the executive branch, and on the legis- 
lative branch and it is this: Not to ignore 
schismatic conditions, particularly on for- 
eign policy, and not to regard their provokers 
complacently. 

Why? Because such schisms can destroy 
not only the Republican Party, but can make 
a shambles of the Eisenhower administration. 

And our country—yours and mine—would 
suffer. 

And so it is up to each of us to exercise 
@ responsible role. 


Let the administration heed its friends 
and remember its foes—whoever they may 
be. This does not mean ‘“whipcracking.” 
But it does mean realism and bluntness in 
self-defense. 

Some of the people in the Republican 
Party, inside and outside the Congress, still 
definitely don't seem to realize that it is 
we who now hold the reins of the Govern- 
ment. It is we who will be held responsible 
before history. It is a Republican President 
in the White House. It is a Republican ma- 
jority in the Congress. It is we who have 
the great obligation of our times. 

We need team men and team spirit—not 
serfs, but team players. No leader better 
illustrates the team spirit than our great 
majority leader, Bos Tarr. He demonstrated 
that on the night of the Eisenhower nom- 
ination at Chicago, and he has proved it ever 
since. There is no man who sacrifices more 
for his team than Bob. 

There is really a man whose convictions 
will never be gagged but who will always 


be a devoted team player. 


SYNGMAN RHEES RIGHT HERE 


But elsewhere in the party, we have some 
“Syngman Rhees.” They, like the distin- 
guished South Korean President, are diligent 
patriots. We respect them for that. 

But if they can’t have their own way, they 
don't want to play ball at all. And they 
don’t mind wrecking the ball game. They 
take actions which gravely endanger the 
well-being of men who are just as patriotic, 
just as devoted toward the same general 
principles. 

Now, what do I mean specifically by pro- 
moters of party schisms? Well, specifically, 
let me make quite clear what I don’t mean. 

I am definitely not referring to minor dif- 
ferences. We all have differences at times 
with the administration, We have all yoted 
at times against something the administra- 
tion has recommended. That is our right, 
and we are not going to abandon that right 
for anyone. 

Committee chairmen in particular have 
always had their own particular viewpoints 
as to what should be done by their com- 
mittees. 

And to make myself especially clear on 
this point, that has been especially true of 
committee and subcommittee chairmen who 
have been painstakingly investigating the 
problems of subversion. 

Theirs is a particularly difficult task. 
They have been on the receiving end of ava- 
lanches of abuse in their patriotic efforts 
particularly from Communists and fellow 
travelers. 

Iam not speaking of such investigations. 

Antisubversive probes must and will 
continue. 

I am speaking basically of fundamental 
foreign policy. 

And there is one particular illustration 
which I want to point out as an example of 
the provocation of schisms. 


THE STAB IN THE BACK AT MADISON 


I refer you to an unfortunate situation 
which occurred in my own State of Wiscon- 
sin on Saturday June 6, at the Republican 
State convention. 

There a tiny articulate minority of so- 
called Republicans succeeded in engineer- 
ing the passage (when a great many dele- 
gates had gone home) of a resolution—of all 
things—censuring the senior Senator from 
Wisconsin for opposing the Bricker amend- 
ment. 

This was an incredible act. 
what this means. 

A Republican Senator was being con- 
demned in the name of a Republican con- 
vention for supporting the Republican 
President and the Republican Cabinet in the 
defense of the United States Constitution. 

That is the length to which irresponsi- 
bility by a minority of a party can go—at 
State or Federal level. 


Just think 
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But, wholly aside from myself being in- 
volved, the delegates at the convention have 
heard incredible criticisms of our war in 
Korea against aggression—had heard criti- 
cisms of the policies of the President in co- 
operating with our allies, and of other 
cornerstones of American foreign policy. 

Such unjustified criticisms, in my judg- 
ment, illustrate irresponsibility within a 
party—irresponsibility which cannot be 
ignored. 

But. let me make it clear that it is the 
right of a legislator or a citizen, at the con- 
vention or anywhere else, to speak his con- 
victions. There must never be a gag on 
individuals. 

But every man must exercise responsi- 
bility. 

There must be self-discipline and there 
must be party discipline. What happened 
June 6 at Madison showed neither discipline, 


EXPLOITING IRON-CURTAIN TENSIONS 


One particular reason why I want to see 
American teamwork today is because we are 
confronted with one of the greatest oppor- 
tunities in the last 8 years by the dramatic 
developments behind the Iron Curtain. 

The demonstrations which have been rag- 
ing against the Soviet tyranny in East Ger- 
many, in Czechoslovakia, in Poland, and 
elsewhere, constitute one of the most in- 
spiring sagas of man’s courage which has 
ever been written. 

Where in human history have there been 
more magnificent examples of men’s hunger 
for freedom and striving for freedom than in 
the scenes of East Berliners, with their bare 
hands, hurling stones at giant tanks? Defy- 
ing Soviet machineguns aimed at their very 
hearts? 

Where in human history has there been 
a more stirring affirmation of men’s desire 
for liberty than in the action of the Czechs 
and the Poles and other subject peoples in 
striking against the armed Soviet power? 
“WORKERS OF THE WORLD, UNITE” AGAINST REDS 

These demonstrations have forever ripped 
off the mask of the Soviet beast. Here the 
so-called champions of the workers have been 
caught redeyed, redfaced, their hands blood- 
stained with the crimson of murdered Ger- 
man workers, 

Karl Marx’s slogan; “Workers of the world, 
unite—you have nothing to lose but your 
chains” has now been hurled back into the 
teeth of the Marxists. 

The workers of the world are uniting 
against the most savage slavery which has 
ever oppressed men who labor by the sweat 
of their brow, and men in every other seg- 
ment of society. 

So, I ask: Are we now at this dramatic 
moment to ignore, by our disunity, the op- 
portunities presented to us? I pray not. 

Now is the time to do what every genera- 
tion of Americans has done with opportunity: 
take advantage of it. 


RUSSIA RIDDLED WITH TENSIONS 

Long ago I stated that in my judgment 
the present so-called Soviet peace offensive 
was due in considerable part to the weakness 
of the Soviet Union on the home front. 

While Russia appears to be a monolithic 
state, actually there are stresses and strains 
within that state which can, under proper 
conditions, split it asunder. 

Years ago, I secured the publication of a 
Senate document entitled “Tensions Within 
the Soviet Union.” 0 

It set forth the boiling caldrons of hatreds, 
envies, jealousies within the Red army. 

Within the Soviet bureaucracy, the Soviet 
nationality groups, racial, and religious 
groups, women, youth, labor, the intelligent- 
sia, and every group in Soviet society. 

Years ago, I urged that our propaganda 
exploit those difficulties, 


SECRETARY DULLES’ ACHIEVEMENT 
It is to the great credit of our Secretary 
of State, John Foster Dulles, that he, as 
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much as any single individual on the Amer- 
ican scene, sensed the tremendous poten- 
tialities for exploiting the Soviet’s internal 
tensions, 

While warning against premature revolu- 
tions, John Foster Dulles brilliantly and 
dramatically focused America’s attention on 
the theme of maintaining the hopes of the 
enslaved peoples toward eventual liberation, 

Foster Dulles was right, and his detrac- 
tors—Republican or Democratic—were wrong. 

They are just as wrong today, when they 
picture him and the President of the United 
States as if they were so-called internation- 
alists. 

But I repeat. You and I know that there 
are some bitter Republicans who have be- 
come so chronically critical of anybody that 
sits in the White House, and anybody that 
sits in the office of the Secretary of State— 
that these Republicans cannot clear their 
eyes and their minds. 

They refuse thus far to recognize that 
Dwight D. Eisenhower and John Foster 
Dulles and Sherman Adams and the whole 
marvelous team are men to be trusted, men 
to be respected, men to whom we can look 
with pride and faith and confidence. 

They are men who sense America’s great 
opportunities at this present dramatic turn 
of the road, 


ALLIED STRENGTH AT BIG THREE MEETING 


I feel sure that our President will present 
to the forthcoming Big Three meeting the 
administration’s keen sense of realism, its 
determination, and its strength. 

It is most unfortunate that some of our 
allies have seemed to approach the forth- 
coming Big Three conference (and what they 
hope will be an eventual Big Four confer- 
ence) as if we were beggars. They act as if 
we had to approach Mr. Malenkoy (or who- 
ever really is or are boss or bosses) hat in 
hand, cringing in fear, pleading for crumbs 
of peace. 

On the contrary, whether or not we have 
such a Big Four meeting, it is Mr. Malenkov 
and his Politburo cronies who seek to ap- 
proach hat in hand, begging for crumbs, 
because it is they who are weak. It is they 
who cannot be sure of their own popula- 
tion. 

The whole psychological atmosphere and 
strategic positions in the world have changed. 

The Soviet Union, which appeared to be so 
strong, which seemed magnanimously to be 
tossing noble concessions to the West, is now 
shown up to be a desperate, fear-ridden 
giant. 

Do not, however, overestimate this point. 
The Soviet Union is still a very dangerous 
giant—a giant capable of his own blind de- 
struction and the destruction of the world. 

He is a strange, lumbering Eurasian giant 
who does not always function according to 
our Western concepts. 

But he is a giant with iron control of the 
armed forces—however sullen those forces 
may be. And no revolution in modern times 
has succeeded without wresting control of 
the armed forces. 


ADVICE TO ALLIES: QUIT APPEASING 


In any event, what I want to do is to urge 
our allies to get some steel in their spines 
and quit cringing, and quiet taking appease- 
ment, 

Unfortunately, one of our most important 
allies, France, has been bogged down in a 
parliamentary chaos which it has tolerated 
for too long. 

The weakness of the French Constitu- 
tion and the apparent apathy of France's 
politicians over that weakness are tragic. 
Especially at this moment in history when 
a strong France, together with strong allies, 
could change the course of men’s destiny. 

We could better exploit the golden oppor- 
tunity which is ours today, which may never 
be ours again. 

Shakespeare told us that “there is a tide 
in the affairs of men which taken at its crest 


leads on to fortune.” This is the time of 
the crest. 

The opportunity has been given to us 
by the heroic peoples behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. Let us not fail them. 


WE MUST MAKE DEMANDS ON REDS 


Let us present our demands upon the 
Soviet Union and back it up with our own 
strength. Hear now, Mr. Malenkov: 

Get out of southeast Asia and stay out of 
southeast Asia. 

Get out of East Germany and stay out 
of East Germany. 

Disband your satellite armies. 

Set Poland and the other enslaved lands 
free. 

Permit the unification of Germany and 
free German elections. 

Conclude a just peace treaty with Austria. 

Sign a binding, conclusive, irrevocable 
armistice in Korea. 

Get your Chinese Red henchmen out of 
North Korea. 

Implement the unification of that coun- 
try through free elections. 

These are the demands which we should 
make and must make. 

PASS UNRESTRICTED MUTUAL AID BILL 

Now, on our future foreign policy, what 
further steps shall we take? 

One of the very first things which we will 
and should do for our own self-preservation 
is pass the Senate version of the mutual 
aid bill. 

I was delighted to see that the Senate Re- 
publican policy committee demonstrated an 
overwhelming sentiment against a restric- 
tive provision in the House’s foreign aid 
version. That provision would have made 
more than $1 billion of military assistance 
grants to Western Europe, conditional on 
ratification of the European Defense Com- 
munity Treaty. 

Let me state quite clearly that the fact 
that we are not going to place such a con- 
dition on the money does not mean that 
we are any less determined that the EDC 
be ratified, 

No, let no European country or European 
leader kid itself or himself into thinking 
that we are any less fervent in our support 
of EDC. Just the opposite. EDC is more 
important than ever before. There must 
be an end to the terrible delay on it. There 
must be a European army very soon. There 
must be German divisions within that army. 


FLEXIBILITY NEEDED IN MUTUAL AID 


At the same time, I for one want to see— 
not rigidity in the foreign aid bill, but flex- 
ibility. 

The plain fact of the matter is that when 
Congress passes an authorization bill, and 
then an appropriation bill, and then goes 
out of session for perhaps 5 months, it is 
freezing the status quo. 

But the world is constantly changing. 

During that 5 months some development 
can occur or whole series of developments— 


“which could utterly change many of our 


concepts. 

The developments would not change our 
basic objectives or our principles, but they 
would require perhaps a change in tactics 
toward specific countries. 

Now, of course, Congress cannot be called 
back into session to write a new bill every 
time some change occurs on the world scene 
unless it is of extremely great consequence. 
But the very least that we can do is not 
straitjacket the President of the United 
States and require him to administer a rigid 
bill; yes, overrigid as to area and country 
allocations. 

GIVE IKE THE NECESSARY REINS 


I have sufficient faith in Ike Eisenhower 
to give him a comparatively free rein. 

Understand, I am not willing to surrender 
any basic prerogatives to him, and he doesn’t 
want us to do that. Iam not willing to sac- 
rifice any basic authority of the legislative 
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branch for fundamental control. All I want 
to do is give vitality to the check and bal- 
ance process by assuring vitality to the exec- 
utive branch’s work. 

Meanwhile, we in the Congress, individual- 
ly and collectively, will continue to exercise 
our closest scrutiny. We will hold the exec- 
utive branch accountable for its actions or 
its inactions on this and any other bill. 

Ike Eisenhower—God bless him—does not 
shrink from such responsibility and account- 
ability. He welcomes it. He forged the great- 
est military victory of American history by 
being given a comparative free rein. 

Yes; and I am willing to give him and to 
his team—the real opportunity—to help lead 
us and our allies to further victory. 


FAITH, BUT SAFEGUARDS 


Faith in men is a characteristic of the 
American way. This country was not born 
out of suspicions and hatreds and jealousies 
among ourselves. 

It was born out of the faith of the Found- 
ing Fathers in their God, in themselves, and 
in their countrymen. 

It was horn, too, out of a healthy skeptl- 
cism of arbitrary power. That skepticism 
was expressed in sound safeguards which 
were written into the Constitution so that 
arbitrary power would never resume on this 
blessed continent. 

That is precisely what I want—faith, yet 
safeguards, 


CONCLUSION 


And so, my friends, we have reviewed some 
of the trade-marks of American policy. 

We have seen the trade-mark of boldness 
and of moderation, the trade-mark of tak- 
ing advantage of opportunity, the trade- 
mark of responsibility and of faith and other 
great characteristics. 

And it is on this theme of faith that I 
should like to conclude today, because I 
know of no cause which has ever succeeded, 
which lacked men's faith, 

One could look around the world scene: 
The shrunken atomic world of 1953; the 
world where space and time have been anni- 
hilated; the world of the dreadful hydrogen 
bomb, which can possibly obliterate sections 
of this planet; and one could become filled 
with fear and pessimism and doubt. 

This, however, is not what you and I want 
to happen, and it will not happen. 

We will continue in the path of our fa- 
thers. We will continue in the path of lead- 
ership of a world which desperately hungers 
for constructive leadership. 

This is the creed of America. It is a 
marching creed. Faith without works” is 
nothing. That is the theme of all our 
Judaic-Christian civilization, 

Let us give to our cause—the cause of 
peace and prosperity—our faith and let there 
be “works” to demonstrate that faith, 


— 


From America of July 4, 1953] 
LEGISLATION BY INTIMIDATION 


Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, Republican, of 
Wisconsin, chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, is also a member of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee. When the 
latter group favorably reported to the Senate 
by a vote of 9 to 5 the so-called Bricker res- 
olution (S. J. Res. 1) on treatymaking 
power (America, June 27, p. 329), Senator 
Wir joined with three Democrats, Senators 
KEFAUVER, KILGORE, and HENNINGS in a mi- 
nority report. 

The 63 Senators who cosponsored the orig- 
inal resolution owe it to themselves and to 
their country to study that report objec- 
tively. It points out, more emphatically than 
we did last week, that the bill reported favor- 
ably is not the one they cosponsored at all. 
It is, in fact, almost the same as Senate 
Joint Resolution 43, which was introduced 
by Senator WatTxins alone on February 
16, 1953. The minority proved its point by 
comparing the wording of the several texts. 
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Section 2 of the final version of Senate Joint 
Resolution 1 had, in fact, become identical 
with the same section of Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 43: “A treaty shall become effective 
as internal law in the United States only 
through legislation which would be valid in 
the absence of treaty.” 

The insertion of the “destructive ‘which 
clause“ made the proposed constitutional 
amendment “more extreme and more crip- 
pling.” The minority noted that Senator 
Bricker himself had consistently opposed the 
provision, which would limit the powers of 
Congress in implementing treaties to its non- 
treatymaking authority. This would make 
many international agreements impossible, 
such as reciprocal treaties relating to the 
rights of aliens to own, inherit, and transfer 
property, and to engage in trade or business 
having no interstate character. The which 
clause” would “strip this country of part 
of the normal attributes and necessary pow- 
ers of sovereign nations,” and “disable it 
from dealing with other countries on a foot- 
ing of equality.” 

Just as damaging would be the effect of 
section 3, giving Congress the power to reg- 
ulate all executive and other agreements with 
any foreign power or international organiza- 
tion.” This would “destroy the balance of 
power under the Constitution.” It would 
“demote the President from a responsible 
agent of this Government in foreign affairs 
to a mere figurehead.” In the down-to-earth 
fashion for which he is becoming famous, 
Senator Wir thus described the effect of 
section 3 in an address at Beloit, Wis., on 
June 20: 

“Under the amendment the proponents in 
effect gag the President of the United States, 
tie his hands behind his back, handcuff his 
legs, and tell him, Tou shall not conduct 
any foreign policy unless we in Congress 
conduct it with you—no matter how secret, 
how urgent it may be and even though the 
Constitution made you—basically—respon- 
sible for foreign policy.’” 

Because of its far-reaching effects on the 
Presidential power to conduct our foreign 
policy, the minority report made the emi- 
nently reasonable suggestion that Senate 
Joint Resolution 1 be referred to the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations for “thor- 
ough consideration.” 

The committee might profitably investi- 
gate the plainly overwrought campaign of 
intimidation being carried on by the Com- 
mittee for Constitutional Government, men- 
tioned here last week. An AP dispatch from 
Beloit, referring to the censure of Senator 
Wir the week before by the Wisconsin 
State Republican convention, reported that 
many of the delegates had received telegrams 
demanding the Senator’s impeachment for 
opposing the Bricker amendment. Accord- 
ing to the AP, the telegrams were signed 
“Committee for Constitutional Government.” 
Does Senator Bricker approve of such mi- 
nority tactics in his behalf? Do the 63 co- 
sponsors of the original Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 1 approve? 


Problem of Credit and High Prices 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 29, 1953 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
a letter which I received from Mrs. Her- 
man Novak, of Lordville, N. Dak., which 
is typical of the situation farmers find 


themselves in because of the present 
credit and high-price situation. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FORDVILLE, N. DAK., June 15, 1953. 
Senator LANGER, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR LANGER: The farmers are be- 
ing placed in the most serious times now. 
I believe if we could all band together and 
fight and sit on a strike we'd get our way— 
for without us who can exist? Certainly we 
cannot exist as farmers on the scale that 
is being carried out. 

I am giving our story as an example and 
I'm praying that you read this whole letter 
through. 

My husband and I were married 6 years ago 
and we started out farming from a mere 
nothing. We made a loan to buy needed ma- 
chinery and such high-priced machinery 
then and still is. We built up a herd of 
cattle to help pay for machinery besides 
what our crops gave us. We are still trying 
our best to pay for their high-priced ma- 
chinery. with the high production costs, 
such as, gas, repairs, new parts and machin- 
ery and high foods, we are getting so littie 
for our products. Then cattle went away 
down and now even that won’t clear our 
debts. We are financially going backwards 
with our hard work. 

We've got to have full parity-support pro- 
gram. Then with God's help we could come 
on top a little. We don’t wish for riches, 
but want to make a living in the occupa- 
tion my husband loves best. We can’t exist 
at all farming with high cost of producing 
and way below prices for our crops when we 
sell. The small farmers will be hurt first, 
crippled and finally the big ones. Then our 
whole country’s prosperity will be dragged 
to its grave. 

Please help us and help us fight with all 
our hearts. Dear God, only knows how I 
hate being in debt and owing people. We 
want to clear ourselves and survive on the 


farm. 
Sincerely, 
Mrs. HERMAN Novak. 


Like Any Other Witness 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 29, 1953 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, in 
the June 16 issue of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch there appeared an editorial en- 
titled “Like Any Other Witness,” relat- 
ing to Mr. Justice Clark, of the United 
States Supreme Court. The editorial 
points up the fact that while Justice 
Clark said it would lower the prestige of 
the Supreme Court for him to appear as 
a witness before the Senate committee, 
it would lower the Court's prestige still 
more for him not to do so. The edi- 
torial goes on to say: 

The high bench is a place from which to 


serve the Nation. It is not a refuge or a 
hideout, 


I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial printed in the Appendix. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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LIKE ANY OTHER WITNESS 


“Justice Clark on notice.” Such was the 
caption of an editorial on this page last 
January 25. In it the Post-Dispatch said 
that the Supreme Court member had as good 
as received a summons to testify before the 
Keating subcommittee and that failure to 
respond would not brighten the good name 
of the Supreme Court. 

That notice has now been formally pro- 
vided. The Keating subcommittee, which is 
successor to the Chelf subcommittee of the 
House Judiciary Committee, has called on 
Justice Clark to appear before it within a 
few days in connection with its inquiry into 
the Department of Justice. 

Justice Clark, when Attorney General, was 
associated with decisions as to investiga- 
tions and prosecutions that very much re- 
quire thorough ventilating. For example, he 
was in charge of the Department of Justice 
at the time of the lame, half-hearted inquiry 
into the 1946 Kansas City vote frauds. 

That was one of the most barefaced rapes 
of the ballot in American election history— 
topped off with the disappearance of the 
evidence from the vault of the Kansas City 
election board. The FBI should have gone 
into it with a resolution not to stop until 
the culprits were caught. Yet the investiga- 
tion was so limited as to be virtually 
worthless. 

Who set the limits? Who restricted the 
FBI? Who told Lamar Caudle to ease up? 
Who kept the investigation from getting 
anywhere? 

There are other cases on which Justice 
Clark should be questioned—tax cases, mail 
fraud cases, and others. Let him leave his 
robe at the Supreme Court and go to the 
House Office Building and testify under oath, 
just as any other witnesses would do. 

It will lower the prestige of the Supreme 
Court for him to do so. It would lower that 
prestige still more for him not to do so. 
The High Bench is a place from which to 
serve the Nation. It is not a refuge or a 
hideout. 


The United States Air Force 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 29, 1953 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the Wash- 
ington Sunday Star of yesterday carried 
an excellent editorial captioned Voice 
in the Wilderness.” It comments on the 
speech delivered by our colleague, the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON] 
on Thursday, in behalf of a stronger Air 
Force, and in behalf of a 143-wing Air 
Force. I ask unanimous consent to have 
the editorial printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

VOICE IN THE WILDERNESS 

In his Senate speech attacking the cut 
in the air budget, STUART SYMINGTON was 
voicing essentially the same warning that 
he voiced in a somewhat similar situation 
7 years ago when he was Secretary of the 
Air Force. Little attention was paid to 
what he said then, and the prospect is that 
little more will be paid now. But in 1947, 
as events have conclusively demonstrated, 
Mr. S¥MINGTON was right. Events may also 
prove him right in 1953. If so, for what 
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small comfort there may be in the fact, the 
record has been made. 

It is not a record which invites any com- 
placency or casual dismissal of the warnings 
on the ground that they come from a spe- 
cial pleader with an ax to grind. On the 
contrary, it is a record which, in summary 
form, might serve nicely as an epitaph for 
this Nation if Russian bombers loaded with 
atomic weapons should visit us within the 
next year or two. 

To go back a few years, the record, accord- 
ing to Senator SYMINGTON, shows that from 
V-J Day in 1945 up to 1951 there never was 
a military budget that even pretended to be 
based on the defense needs of the country. 
The controlling policy was the number of 
dollars that could be saved, not the degree 
of defense required. At the time of Pearl 
Harbor the Air Force had 64 groups. During 
the war the total soared to 273 groups, but 
by 1947 we were back all the way to 38 
groups. Congress, with Air Force Secretary 
SYMINGTON leading the fight, urged 70 groups 
and provided for 59. President Truman im- 
pounded the money, with the result that, 
first, there were 48 groups and then a drop 
to 42, 

Meanwhile, there had been a few stirrings 
of concern. In September 1949 the Rus- 
sians staged an atomic explosion. The Na- 
tional Security Council met to consider the 
effect of this development on our security. 
A full-scale study was begun, and by Octo- 
ber 1, 1951, the Joint Chiefs of Staff had 
concluded that an Air Force of 143 wings 
(another descriptive term), to be ready by 
mid-1954, was the minimum requirement to 
insure national security. 

When the Korean war burst upon us in 
June 1950 we jumped to 46 wings. When 
the Chinese Communists moved in we were 
shocked by the discovery of our deficiency 
in modern combat planes. The Russian 
MIG-15 was superior to anything we could 
put in the air except the F-86 Sabre. And 
we had alarmingly few of them. At one 
point we had to remove all Sabres from the 
air defense of the United States to put 125 
Sabres in Korea against some 500 MIGs, 
Later, we had to borrow 60 Sabres which 
the Canadians had built for the British in 
order to maintain our strength in Korea. 

As of today, we and the Canadians to- 
gether have produced some 2,000 Sabres, 
The Russians have been able to put an esti- 
mated 1,400 MIG’s in Chinese hands, equip 
their Polish and Czech satellites with MIG's. 
and still maintain a very large force of these 
jet fighters in East Germany and Russia. 
From 300 to 400 twin-jet Russian bombers 
have been reported in the Far East alone. 
They are believed to have in service now a 
newer jet bomber with greater range. Our 
medium jet bomber force today consists of 
three Strategic Air Command groups 
equipped with B-47’s, and none of these, ac- 
cording to Mr. SYMINGTON can be classed as 
truly combat ready. 

In the long-range bomber category, we 
have the advantage. But there is this sig- 
nificant fact to remember: The Russians 
“now have more than enough long-range 
bombers to deliver an all-out atomic attack 
against this country, and the United States 
isa no adequate defense against such an at- 

ack.” 

So this, in brief, is the record and the 
background which Senator SYMINGTON cites 
against the current $5-billion cut—approxi- 
mately one-third—in the Air Force budget. 
According to him, two facts stand out in the 
confusing testimony, pro and con, with re- 
spect to this cut. One is that budget reduc- 
tion—money—was the primary considera- 
tion, not national security. The second is 
that the reductions were the decision of the 
mew and inexperienced civilian heads of 
the Defense Department, without the con- 
currence of a single top military expert. 

Against this is the statement by President 
Eisenhower that he has personally studied 


the proposed cut and its probable effects, and 
that he does not believe an unwarranted risk 
is being taken. There is also a suggestion 
from the House Military Appropriations Sub- 
committee that our current annual rate of 
jet aircraft production is better than Rus- 
sia’s. 

Senator SYMINGTON seems to doubt that 
the President actually has made much of a 
study, and cites from the testimony of others 
in support of this belief. Still, the fact re- 
mains that the President has spoken, and 
it is highly doubtful that Senator Syminc- 
Ton will be able to make his voice heard 
above that of the Chief Executive in the ef- 
fort to restore $1.4 billion of the cut. 

So the Air Force, for years a victim of 
this very costly start-and-stop planning, 
seems to be faced with the prospect of an- 
other slowdown, and stretchout. By summer 
of next year, when it is expected that the 
Russians will have a sufficient stockpile of 
atom bombs to attack this country, we will 
not have the 143 wings for which the Joint 
Chiefs called in October 1951. What we will 
have depends upon whose estimates one be- 
lieves, upon whose hopes one credits. 

Perhaps the Russians will not attack, and 
in that event all of this will become pretty 
academic. But on that score there can be 
no assurance, And if an attack should come 
next year we can expect to discover, in the 
ruins of our cities, what Gen. “Hap” Arnold 
meant when he said that a second-best air 
force has exactly the value of a second-best 
poker hand. 


Betrayal at Hells Canyon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 29, 1953 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues an article in the July issue of 
Progressive magazine, entitled Betray- 
al at Hells Canyon,” by Richard L. Neu- 
berger. 

I, along with several other Members 
of the House and the other body, have 
introduced legislation to authorize Fed- 
eral construction of Hells Canyon Dam, 
and this article admirably points up the 
pressing need for that authorization. 
The article follows: 

BETRAYAL AT HELLS CANYON 
(Richard L. Neuberger) 

PORTLAND, OreG.—Grand Coulee Dam stirs 
the pride of nearly every American. The 
greatest edifice ever reared by man, it towers 
athwart the upper Columbia River like a 
fortress. But it is more than mere masonry. 
In its twin powerhouses are generated 1,373,- 
000 kilowatts of electricity. Another 651,000 
kilowatts are added to the capacity of dams 
farther downstream by water impounded 
back of Grand Coulee’s lofty parapet. 

This vast pool of energy has strengthened 
private industry in the Northwest by mak- 
ing possible aluminum plants, shipyards, 
airplane factories, and mechanized farms. 

Yet there was a time, a generation ago, 
that Grand Coulee nearly was blocked forever. 
A utility company wanted to erect a small 
dam at Kettle Falls on the Columbia, above 
the Coulee site. This would have foreclosed 
construction of the high dam, for it then 
would have flooded the works at Kettle Falls. 

But far-sighted men in the region pre- 
vented the short-changing of the Northwest's 
future. They refused to trade 2,024,000 kilo- 
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watts for approximately 500,000 kilowatts. 
Why leave three-fourths of a fertile field 
fallow? Who would use only a fraction of 
a magnificent waterpower site? 

A similar dilemma confronts the North- 
west today, but this time the region's des- 
tiny will be jettisoned. A pigmy view of the 
next decade has prevailed. 

Both the Bureau of Reclamation and the 
Corps of Army Engineers have proposed 
building a huge dam in the mile-deep slot 
of Hells Canyon on the Snake River, principal 
tributary of the Columbia. The Idaho Power 
Co. has suggested, instead, three smaller 
projects along the same general section of 
the Snake. When the company filed an ap- 
plication with the Federal Power Commission 
in 1952, Secretary of the Interior Oscar L. 
Chapman intervened in opposition. He said 
granting of the company’s application would 
block the high dam in Hells Canyon. 

But now the Interior Department has a 
new Secretary, former Gov. Douglas McKay, 
of Oregon. He has formally withdrawn the 
objections presented by his predecessor. The 
way now is clear for approval of the Idaho 
Power Co. plan. This plan will be to the big 
dam in Hells Canyon what acceptance of the 
Kettle Falls application might have been to 
Grand Coulee in the 1930’s—the ax, the end, 
finis. 

Writing in the Denver Post, Robert W. 
Lucas has pointed out that Hells Canyon 
Dam would have an installed capacity of 
$00,000 kilowatts, while the three Idaho Pow- 
er dams would have a capacity of 783,000 
kilowatts. And Lucas added: 

“Nor will the smaller dams be able to con- 
tribute more than a fraction of the down- 
stream supplemental water for turning gen- 
erator wheels that will spin out at least 400,- 
000 more kilowatts with the push from Hells 
Canyon storage, released when most needed.” 

In late summer, snowbanks in the Cana- 
dian Rockies and Grand Tetons are depleted. 
Rivers run low. Production of power ebbs at 
such downstream dams as Bonneville and 
McNary. But the 750-foot dam in Hells Can- 
yon, wedged between precipitous abutments 
of lava rock, would form a natural reservoir 
storing 3,800,000 acre-feet of water. This 
flow could be poured through the Hells Can- 
yon spillways, to fill dry penstocks at dams 
on the lower Columbia. 

One of the arguments against Hells Can- 
yon Dam has been that it would be “social- 
istic.” Herbert Hoover evidently is proud to 
have his name associated with Hoover Dam 
on the Colorado. When Douglas McKay ran 
for reelection as Oregon's Governor in 1950, 
he boasted that he had helped secure the 
Lookout Point and Detroit Dams from the 
Federal Government for the Willamette Val. 
ley in his State. It has not been made clear 
why one Federal dam should be “socialistic” 
and another Federal dam worthy of the best 
Republican lineage. 

When he withdrew Interior Department 
intervention against the Idaho Power Co. 
application, Secretary McKay pointed out 
that the private dams could be built im- 
mediately, whereas Congress had consistently 
refused to authorize the Hells Canyon 
project. 

This is what is known as having your cake 
and eating it, too. Most of the Northwest’s 
Republican governors fought tooth and nail 
against all bills introduced in Congress for 
a Government dam at Hells Canyon. Now, 
they say dolefully that, inasmuch as Con- 
gress has refused to act, Federal construc- 
tion programs in Hells’ Canyon had best be 
abandoned. They administered the coup de 
grace, and then they mourn at the funeral. 

When the “socialist” cry is at its height, 
the opponents of Hells Canyon Dam ctress 
sponsorship of the project by the supposedly 
radical Reclamation Bureau. They conven- 
iently neglect to mention that Hells Canyon 
Dam is an integral part of the famous 308 
Report of the Army engineers for full de- 
velopment of the hydroelectric resources of 
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the Columbia Basin. If the Army engineers 
are “socialists,” the outfield of the Brooklyn 
Dodgers is qualified for the Sadler Wells 
Ballet. 

In no respect is the issue between “‘social- 
ism” and free enterprise.. Actually, Govern- 
ment dams in the Northwest have made pos- 
sible hundreds of prospering privately owned 
manufacturing plants, which pay taxes and 
support payrolls. The issue is complete 
utilization of the falling water of a region 
containing 2 percent of all the untapped 
water power in the United States. 

Once the Idaho Power dams are built, the 
Hells Canyon site—considered by Army engi- 
neers to be one of the finest dam sites in 
America—is perpetually lost, for the high 
dam then would fiood out the company 
structures. 

In 1933 the Grand Coulee horse was not 
traded for the Kettle Falls rabbit. This year, 
however, a new standard in swaps has been 
established. The Hells Canyon elephant evi- 
dently is to be bartered for the Idaho Power 
mouse. Regional control is one of the al- 
leged goals of the Idaho Power partisans, a 
strange objective, in view of the fact that 
the utility is a Maine corporation, with less 
than 1 percent of the stock held in the 
Northwest. 

Hydroelectric energy from the impressive 
dams on the Columbia River system has fos- 
tered a mighty aluminum industry, it has 
made feasible 50,000 planes a year to ward off 
potential aggression, and it has stoked fur- 
maces for the Hanford Works, where pluto- 
nium 235 for the atomic bomb undergoes its 
final processing. 

But now, for the first time, the United 
States Government has announced, through 
the Department of the Interior, that it will 
be satisfied with substantially less than total 
development of the Columbia and its foam- 
ing tributaries, as they course majestically 
to the sea, The sun has set early this season, 


The Bricker Amendment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 29, 1953 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
commented previously on the Senate 
floor regarding the tidal wave of reac- 
tion against the unfortunate action 
taken by a small group at the Wisconsin 
State Republican convention at Madi- 
son on June 6. 

I have in my hand a series of addi- 
tional editorials from Wisconsin news- 
papers, in addition to excerpts from 
some of the letters which have poured 
into my office. They have come, inci- 
dentally, in a ratio of 9 to 1 in favor of 
my stand and against the stab-in-the- 
back. 

I send to the desk these items—edi- 
torial excerpts from the Plymouth (Wis.) 
Review, from the Wausau Daily Record- 
Herald, from the Racine (Wis.) Journal- 
Times, the text of a letter to the editor 
printed in the Wisconsin State Journal, 
the text of another letter to the editor 
of the Milwaukee Journal, and finally 
the voice of the people itself—the text 
of excerpts from letters to me. I ask 
unanimous consent that all these ma- 
terials be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD, 


There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Plymouth (Wis.) Review] 
BEAUTIFUL DREAMERS 


It’s plain to see, after the recent fiasco at 
Madison, that the leaders of Wisconsin's Re- 
publican Party are living and moving in a 
kind of dream world—a world that went 
down the drain shortly after the automobile 
became more or less common. 

* . * . . 


The dream world has its fallen angels, too. 
Good old Arex Wiley, long time champion 
of the Wisconsin dairy industry and the St. 
Lawrence seaway, is chief among these. Sen- 
ator WILEY was censured (and to our mind 
he can be proud of it) because he opposed a 
resolution by another stalwart (Senator 
Bricker) that would tie the President's 
hands in matters of foreign policy. 

WILeEY’s censure put him in fast company, 
The dream world leaders also repudiated 
parts of President Eisenhower's program. 
But then, this might have been expected. 


[From the Wausau Daily Record-Herald of 
June 17, 1953] 
IKE, ALEC, AND JOE 

If the convention were consistent, it also 
would have censured the President, for the 
President and members of his Cabinet also 
have opposed the Bricker amendment. And 
it might well have omitted its resolution of 
praise for the Chief Executive, for there were 
wide differences in its stands on various is- 
sues from the views of the President. 


[From the Racine (Wis.) Journal-Times of 
June 17, 1953 


SHAMEFUL TREATMENT OF A SENIOR SENATOR 


Wisconsin Republicans, in their State con- 
vention at Madison last weekend, risked 
damage to their own party and administra- 
tion in Washington by their rude treatment 
of the State’s senior Senator ALEXANDER 
WILEY. 

Senator WILEY was booed as he went to the 
platform to speak to the delegates at the 
annual party conference. So many petty 
indignities were piled on him, according 
to reports from Madison, that it is appar- 
ent that the snub was planned and de- 
liberate. * * * 

And why did the Wisconsin Republican 
convention treat its senior Senator in this 
manner? Because, as chairman of the United 
States Senate's Foreign Affairs Committee, he 
has supported a policy of international co- 
operation, and because he opposes the so- 
called Bricker amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. But, after all, he went to Madison from 
Washington to state not only his own policy 
but that of the Republicans’ own leader, 
President Eisenhower, who also espouses in- 
ternational cooperation and opposes the 
Bricker amendment. 

* * . e. . 

The Senator has been in public life, as a 
Republican, since 1909, when many of those 
at the Madison convention were in swaddling 
clothes. The Republicans who booed and 
snubbed him last weekend have insulted not 
only him but the Republican President of 
the United States whose foreign policies he 
supports. Their actions can only hurt their 
own party. 

[From the Wisconsin State Journal of June 
23, 1953] 
Six CHEERS FoR WILEY 
EDITOR, THE STATE JOURNAL. 

This is a letter to Senator WILEY: 

We, the undersigned, are very disturbed 
about the poor support given you at the re- 
cent State Republican convention. 

As Wisconsin voters, we want to congrat- 
ulate you on your work as chairman of the 
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Senate Foreign Relations Committee. We 
believe the country will be served best if 
you continue your work in foreign policies 
as you have in the past, and work hand in 
hand with President Eisenhower in doing so. 

If we in the Midwest retreat to isola- 
tionism, it will have the effect of a pat on 
the back to communism, and it will be dis- 
couraging to say the least to those under 
the Communist yoke now. 

If you continue your work in the future 
as you have in the past, you can be assured 
of our support in the next election. Con- 
gratulations on a job well done. 

JOAN DONALDS, CARSON RICHARDSON, VERL 
Franz, Vincinra CLOVER, and Mr. and 
Mrs, Peter SoMERS, Madison, 


SENATOR WILEY’s LEADERSHIP 


To the JOURNAL, 

As a Republican who worked diligently 
for Ike’s election last fall, I wish to com- 
ment on the asinine behavior of the dele- 
gates to the convention of the Republican 
Party in Madison, 

I directly challenge their right to speak for 
the rank and file of Wisconsin Republicans, 
Anyone who is in close touch with the peo- 
ple knows that Ike’s Republicanism is widely 
accepted as middle of the road” and favor- 
able to all segments of the population. 

Those delegates who booed Senator WILEY 
(Witey, by the way, holds one of the most 
powerful positions in Congress) have still 
not accepted the clear fact that what hap- 
pens in one part of the globe today affects 
all the other parts as well. 

The late Senator Vandenberg, of Michigan, 
who fought isolationism, is today held in 
high esteem by all enlightened persons. Yet 
Wey is berated for merely following 
through on the Vandenberg ideas. 

When I attended the Republican conven- 
tion in Chicago I saw at firsthand how Wis- 
consin's Republican organization was out of 
step with the more progressive Republican- 
ism from other States. 

I sincerely believe that Wisconsin has lost 
its reputation, gained earlier in this country, 
as a great pioneering State which enacted 
liberal legislation in many fields—legislation 
subsequently adopted by other State govern- 
ments. Let us return to that admirable posi- 
tion of leadership. 

O. W. H. 


THE VOICE or THE PEOPLE—EXCERPTS FROM 
LETTERS COMMENDING SENATOR WILEY’S 
STAND 
From Edgerton: 

“You are to be complimented for assuming 
the offensive. Your underhanded detractors 
already are running for cover. The better 
people of Wisconsin especially the middle- 
of-the-roaders place your statesmanship far 
ahead of dirty politics. 

“Your backing the President and your 
placing of the Nation’s welfare above party 
will win your reelection. 

“I want to join in the chorus of thou- 
sands of Wisconsin people to compliment 
you for your recent actions.” 

. * . se s 

From Port Washington: 

“Please accept this word of appreciation 
for your able leadership as chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. When 
one is saddened at the reported reception 
accorded you at Madison on Saturday, it is 
heartening to have Wisconsin representation 
standing for honor and justice. 

“Our thoughts and prayers are with you 
on your efforts to follow the divine plan.” 

* . a . * 

From Madison: “I want you to know that 
I fully concur with your statements about 
the action of the recent Republican State 
convention. You may feel confident, how- 
ever, that the men who controlled that con- 
vention do not speak for the voters of Wis- 
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consin; they do not even speak for a ma- 
jority of Republicans in Wisconsin.” 
. > . . . 

From Fort Atkinson: “I want you to know 
that I am with you 100 percent on your 
stand against the Bricker amendment. You 
are surely in our thoughts and prayers these 
days as you face criticism from the isolation- 
ists in the party and in Wisconsin. Yours 
is the kind of forthright statesmanship we 
need more of today. You can be sure that 
the vast majority of the people of Wiscon- 
sin are with you and with President Eisen- 
hower in foreign policy.“ 

* „ * . ue 

From West Allis: 

“I doubt whether thinking people will lend 
much credibility to the attack leveled against 
you at Madison. 

“What is lamentable in our political life 
is the fact some men will stoop to anything 
for the purpose of obtaining publicity. 

“I believe I can safely make the unquall- 
fied statement that Wisconsin has never 
had a more hard-working sincere public 
servant than you. It hasn't hurt, merely 
magnified the excellent quality of your 
work,” 

. . . . . 

From Waupun: 

“I am very proud to think that we have 
a Senator like you representing us in the 
United States Congress. I think you are do- 
ing a wonderful job. Just keep on using 
your own head. 

“Your ability to think and think clearly 
is wonderful.” 
. » * e . 

From Madison: “I want you to know that 
I am glad you are continuing to oppose the 
Bricker amendment, and that you are giving 
strong support to the President's interna- 
tional policies.” 

* * * » * 

From Neenah: 

Just a note to let you know that we are 
backing your stand 100 percent on the 
Bricker amendment. We are proud of the 
work of our senior Senator from Wisconsin, 
and we want you to know that we heartily 
disapproved of the action of the Republican 
meeting in Madison recently. 

“The responsibilities that are yours as 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee are important ones that vitally 
affect the welfare of our Nation at home and 
abroad. We want you to know that we be- 
lieve you are handling those responsibilities 
with skill and understanding. Keep up the 
good work.“ 

> . T * . . 

From Elkhart Lake: 

“I attended the convention in Madison and 
sure did not like the action taken by them 
against you. I had many Republicans ap- 
proach me and they thought you were doing 
a wonderful job and also respected you high- 
ly on all your actions. 

“You can rest assured that the censure 
of you was the work of a few which surely 
do not speak for the 99 percent who are 
with you.” 

* . > * v 

From Milwaukee: “Just thought you might 
like to know that I am deeply ashamed of 
my home State because of what happened 
at the convention. I am a Democrat, and 
ordinarily will vote that way. However, for 
the past several years in the course of my 
travels, I have been proud to refer to my 
beloved State as Senator Wirr's State.’ 
Now, I am thoroughly ashamed of my State, 
but I will always be proud of ‘Our Senator 
Wry.’ Gcod luck, health, and God's bless- 
ings on you, sir.” 

* * * . . 

From Palmyra: 

“It is my great pleasure to write you a 
word of praise. Your position on the Bricker 
amendment is commendable. I'm gled the 
Young Republicans have spoken in your 
favor, 


“It is hard to understand why the GOP is 
so conservative and so short-sighted here in 
Wisconsin,” 

* . “ „ * 

From Madison: 

“Although I have voted the Republican 
ticket for some 30 years I was so disgusted 
with the conduct of the Republican con- 
vention here in Madison that I feel like 
forsaking the party. I fully support your 
stand on the Bricker amendment. I believe 
that you are not only justified but compelled 
to vote your convictions, regardless of what 
the convention in Wisconsin directs. 

“Congratulations on your firm stand on 
this matter.” 

* * . . e 


From Baldwin: “It seems there are many 
in the GOP who have not yet read the last 
election returns, or at least haye not read 
them aright. We voted for Ike and what he 
stands for, and we are with you as you stand 
with him. Time will soon separate the 
smart Avex from the smart-alecs, but it may 
be hard on the party if they do not wake up. 
You have plenty of support.” 

* * * . . 

From Fond du Lac: “From information I 
now have concerning the action taken by 
the Republican convention at Madison many 
good Republicans regret the resolution of 
censure. We hope that after these people 
realize what they have done the incident will 
be to your advantage.” 

. * . „ . 

From Milwaukee: 

“I feel like telling you that most of the re- 
spectable Republicans feel as grieved and 
disgusted as you do. I have heard many 
of the women speak of it. 

“For quite some time, or since election, 
those in the driver's seat in Wisconsin have 
been a disgrace to the party. They have out- 
dealt the New Dealers and made friction and 
divisions. Instead of criticizing the Demo- 
crats as formerly, vituperation has been 
poured on Republicans by their own party.“ 

el . * * * 

From central Wisconsin: “I happen to be 
local chairman of the Republican Party, and 
vice chairman of the county Republican 
group. At a meeting last night of all of the 
Republican. leaders of the county, we dis- 
cussed the action taken in Madison and 
feel that you should know the position of 
our county as expressed in Madison prior to 
the voting. The county delegation voted 
unanimously to oppose the resolution as in- 
troduced, and at no time changed its posi- 
tion. It would appear evident that this par- 
ticular resolution was brought forward dur- 
ing a time of confusion and many were un- 
able to hear and understand the meaning of 
the action taken at that time. However, 
once again I would like to state that the 
county group voted unanimously against the 
resolution and did not at any time change 
this stand.” 

* * . * * 

From Racine: Keep up your outstanding 
work, and although some of the people of 
narrow views are opposed to you, the vast 
majority of Republicans in Wisconsin are 
behind you.” 


Debts of Greenwich, Conn. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 29, 1953 
Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
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the Appendix of the Recor an article 
entitled “Greenwich’s Debts Are Nearly 
Paid Up,” which appeared in the New 
York Times this morning. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


GREENWICH’s DEBTS Arr NEARLY Pam Up— 
Town To Owe ONLY $91,000 AFTER WEDNES- 
DAY—ToTAL IN 1982 Was $6,455,000 


GREENWICH, CONN., June 28.—Greenwich 
will reach a fiscal milestone Wednesday when 
the penultimate payment is made on the 
municipal debt. It now totals only $91,000, 
contrasted with $6,455,000 in 1932, when the 
town adopted the pay-as-you-go financial 
policy that precludes bonding. 

In the 2 decades since bonding was elim- 
inated, Greenwich not only reduced its debt 
without incurring new liabilities, but 
amassed an unused borrowing capacity of 
$12,974,000. Today, the town has one of the 
finest credit ratings in the Nation—a rating 
all the better for its not being used. 

The decreased debt service payments have 
enabled authorities to allocate more funds 
each year for capital improvements. In the 
last 5 years, $1,500,000 a year has been ear- 
marked for such projects as schools, beaches, 
housing, and highway construction. 

Controller William H. Sherman will issue 
a $49,000 check Wednesday to cover the 1953 
payment on debt and on July 1, 1954, he will 
sign the final check for $35,000. Greenwich 
will then be completely debt free, except 
for $7,000 remaining in sewer district bonds 
issued by the old borough before its incorpo- 
ration into the town. This indebtedness 
will be amortized at the end of 1956. 

A minor cloud darkens the rosy financial 
future, however, F. Reginald Gisborne, Jr., 
president of the Greenwich Trust Co., and 
chairman of the board of estimate and taxa- 
tion, has warned that a $2,500,000 sewer- 
expansion program must be carried out in 
the next 2 or 3 years. To finance that large 
undertaking, he has recommended that the 
pay-as-you-go policy be waived tempo- 
rarily. 

The pay-as-you-go program was adopted 
because Greenwich has a large turnover in 
population, with the average resident re- 
maining only 7 or 8 years. The authorities 
contended that residents should pay the 
cost of the facilities they enjoy, rather than 
pass the financial burden on to future gen- 
erations, 


Let’s Get the Answers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 27, 1953 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce under the able chairmanship of 
Congressman WOLVERTON, of New Jersey, 
will, on July 1, look into the matter of 
gasoline prices. The consuming public 
is entitled to know the answers as to the 
great differences in gasoline prices in 
particular localities. Particularly is this 
so in the New England area. Under 
unanimous consent, I include in the REC- 
ORD a very pointed editorial from the 
Springfield (Mass.) Daily News, of June 
25, 1953. Copies of this editorial will be 
supplied the members of the committee. 
I am sure that the committee is anxious 


unanimous consent to have printed in to find out the reasons for the existence 
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of a situation that makes the marked 
price differential possible. 
The editorial follows: 


Ler’s GET THE ANSWERS 


There is no way in which a motorist can 
find out if a gasoline-price increase is jus- 
tified. The finger-pointing starts at the serv- 
ice station, and is simply relayed all the way 
back to the oil field. 

The gasoline companies quote a Gulf of 
Mexico port price, but who sets that price 
few motorists know. The dealers cite taxes, 
but we know about the taxes. 

Massachusetts increased its levy seven- 
tenths of a cent this year to bring the total 
State levy to 5 cents a gallon. The Federal 
tax of 2 cents a gallon brings the total tax 
in this State to 7 cents a gallon. There's no 
mystery there. It’s the other 23 cents or so 
that we know little about. 

The gasoline companies, starting their 
mathematics with this mysterious gulf-port 
price, can prove that premium gasoline must 
sell here for more than 30 cents a gallon or 
someone loses money. However, gasoline is 
still selling in Connecticut for 21.9 and 22.9 
cents a gallon. 

Of course, the taxes there are lower, but 
that accounts for only a cent. How about 
the other 7 cents? Does it cost 7 cents a 
gallon to bring gasoline from Thompsonville 
to Springfield? 

Yesterday, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. posted 
a second round of price increases within 2 
weeks in its 15-State marketing area on the 
Atlantic Coast. This new price increase 
brings the total hike for the past 2 weeks to 
1.5 cents a gallon. 

There is only one way for the motorist to 
find out how this gulf-port price is deter- 
mined, to learn why gasoline costs 21.9 cents 
in Connecticut and 30 cents a few miles 
away in Massachusetts, to get facts on the 
necessity of two price jumps in as many 
weeks, and that is through inquiry by our 
national assembly. Congress should find out, 
and answer these questions. 

The House Commerce Committee will start 
hearings July 1 to determine just what the 
situation may be and to attempt to develop 
the facts or conditions with reference to such 
price increases. The chairman of the com- 
mittee said that his group had received many 
protests relating to the series of gasoline- 
price increases which have been put into 
effect particularly on the eastern seaboard. 

We hope that Congress and the motorists 
“will soon know the answers to these puzzling 
questions on gasoline prices, 


The Lost Colony 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1953 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Daily News of 
Wednesday, June 24, 1953: 

Tue Lost COLONY 

In a colorful setting on Roanoke Island, 
where the Walter Raleigh colonists lived, the 
Lost Colony drama will begin Saturday 
night, June 27, for its summer run, and be- 
tween then and closing date, September 6, 
will draw thousands of visitors to Tidewater 
Carolina from all parts of the country. 

The story, by Pulitzer prize winner, Paul 
Green, tells of the first English settlement, 
with a background of beautiful old English 
music, plus a bit of humor as portrayed by 


Old Tom. It is an interesting play, espe- 
cially for those with a love for colonial his- 
tory. 

Produced at Fort Raleigh, near Manteo, 
beautiful Croatan sound provides the back- 
drop for the setting. The original fort, built 
by the expedition under Governor Ralph 
Lane, has recently been restored within the 
palisade walls of the historic site. Relics of 
the late 16th century are now preserved in 
Fort Raleigh museum. 

The Lost Colony story follows history of 
the Walter Raleigh colonists up to the last 
records available. It begins in 1584 with 
exploratory voyages along the coast, includes 
Raleigh’s first “permanent” colony in 1587, 
the birth of Virginia Dare, the return of 
Governor White to England for supplies and 
his inability to return because of the war 
with Spain and the disappearance of the 
colonists from the fort with the words “Cro- 
atan” found on a tree. 

Thousands are attracted to the coast each 
summer from all parts of the Nation to see 
the production, including many who have 
seen it one or more times before. Already 
more than 600,000 people have witnessed the 
production. 

Many of those who attend the drama pass 
through Washington en route to Manteo. 
The production draws hundreds to this sec- 
tion who otherwise would not pass this way. 

As the final plans for production are made 
and rehearsals held, the Daily News wishes 
for the management and the cast of the 
show yet another successful summer season 
and recommends the drama as an informa- 
tive and interesting story worth the time of 
those who can attend to see it, 


Five Great Changes and Their 
Consequences 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD A. PATTEN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1953 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the folowing summary of 
address by William R. Matthews, editor 
and publisher of the Arizona Daily Star 
of Tucson, before the New Mexico Press 
Association at Las Vegas, N. Mex., June 
26, 1953: 

Five Great CHANGES AND THEIR CONSEQUENCES 


1. For the first time in all history the world 
is limited in area and restricted in owner- 
ship. There are no great uninhabited areas 
to develop and populate. Every inch of 
ground and the fishing grounds are now 
fenced in by some sovereignty. 

2. The population of the world is increas- 
ing 2% times as fast as its annual average 
rate of increase in the century 1815-1914, 
from 10 million a year to 25 million a year. 
Whereas the increase of 1815-1914 could be 
made in a world with a great Western Hemi- 
sphere to develop and populate and Africa 
and Australia to tap for increased wealth, 
this new increase has one limited in area and 
restricted in ownership. 

3. Man has met this situation by develop- 
ing the big cities and urban areas. In 1800 
there was not a single city of 1 million— 
now there are 42, Life in the big cities is 
intricately interdependent with the life of 
the world. Everything the people of the 
cities use must be brought in from the out- 
side. Raw materials are just as indispensable 
for the life of cities as food. Shortages of 
either will quickly foment political action, 
because life and death are at stake, and be- 
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cause of the numbers of people involved, 
political action from the cities becomes much 
more dominating than that of the rural 
areas. The growth of the cities has also 
raised a changing morality due to the con- 
gestion and impersonal relations that go 
with city life. Out of the cities will come the 
principal political movements of the future, 
representing the efforts of the city people to 
live. 

4. The growth of life during the 1815-1914 
century, when the population of the world 
doubled, was made in a world of relatively 
free trade and unrestricted emigration and 
immigration. As a result this century was 
a relatively peaceful one, because the equi- 
librium nature seeks constantly to adjust 
between the life of the world and its means 
of sustenance, went on constantly and au- 
tomatically. The lack of barriers permitted 
it to be done largely unconsciously and au- 
tomatically. Food and raw materials could 
flow to where people were, while surplus peo- 
ple could emigrate to places of deficiencies. 
The proximity and sovereignty of food and 
raw material supplies had not yet been made 
a major political issue. As a result huge 
populations were concentrated in small 
land areas in Britain, Europe, India, Japan, 
and Indonesia. 

When, after World War I, the principle of 
self-determination was used to justify, in 
the name of freedom, the right and the need 
to raise nationalistic barriers everywhere, 
this free system came to an end. The rise 
of economic nationalism marooned hun- 
dreds of millions of people in crowded areas 
such as Britain, Europe, India and Japan, 
and stifled the adjustment of that equilib- 
rium that nature constantly seeks to main- 
tain between life and its means of suste- 
nance, 

Our foreign loans during the 1919-29 
period helped to restore equilibrium, but 
when they came to an end in 1930, trouble 
began in all of these crowded areas. In the 
tightest places like Germany, Italy and 
Japan, that lacked the benefit of colonies, 
trouble developed on a militant scale. 

Out of the resulting desperation devel- 
oped World War II, which represented a 
blind groping of the people in the crowded 
areas for a means to live. 

5. This situation has been historically af- 
fected by the fifth great change. Modern 
land and air transportation have made pos- 
sible the development of the great, inert 
land masses of North America, Russia and 
Siberia, China, India, Africa, South America, 
and Australia. As a result two new great 
powers, incomparably stronger. than any of 
the former great powers, have come into 
being. A third one, China is slowly emerg- 
ing, while in the distant future India will 
probably develop as another. It would not 
be beyond the realms of possibility to see a 
large part of South America united in the 
remote future. 

In contrast to the fact that since the time 
of Caesar there had m little progress in 
the development of land transportation, sea 
power made enormous progress. When the 
Vikings learned to use the keel for their ships 
as a means of tacking against adverse winds, 
they made a discovery that enabled ships to 
penetrate into all parts of the world. The 
rapid improvement in sailing ships provided 
the instrument of power that made possible 
the growth of first, the Spanish, then the 
Portuguese, British, French, and Dutch 
empires. 

It made possible the growth of huge popu- 
lations on small land areas, which character- 
ize Britain, France, Holland, and later Ger- 
many, Japan, and Italy. It supplied the 
equilibrium of power and the development 
and movement of the means of sustenance 
that nature requires to sustain life. 

The rise of economic nationalism and its 
multiplication of barriers by the many new 
independent sovereignties has blighted the 
roots of the strength of these former great 
powers. Now they have had their political 
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power reduced to a subordinate role by the 
rise of the two new growing giants, and the 
emergence of a third, whose political power 
is rooted in whole continents. Only by the 
development of modern land and air trans- 
portation has this been made possible. 

These new political powers are relatively 
invulnerable to invasion or blockade; possess 
a large proportion of the raw materials they 
need; each constitutes a large free-trade 
area; and by the organization of their huge 
populations, make themselves the dominant 
powers of the world. The five former great 
powers cannot meet such a revolutionary 
change in the source of their strength of 
modern political power. The decline of their 
power in their colonial areas leaves a void 
into which these new great powers are push- 
ing their influence. 

THE CONSEQUENCES 

The worldwide scope of American activity 
dramatizes how we are already being com- 
pelled by the forces of Nature to cast our 
weight into the balance that Nature seeks 
constantly to maintain. If we use our power 
wisely we can confer great blessings on the 
world, while if we use it incompetently, we 
will make ourselves known as a scourge. 

Foreign aid will have to continue indefi- 
nitely on a scale ample enough to stimulate 
initiative, but not too much to deter self- 
help of those who receive it. If it is to be 
reduced drastically, tariff and immigration 
barriers must be lowered by the United States 
so as to permit those who buy from us to pay 
for what they buy either in goods or people. 
Unless we develop a system of general free 
trade and movement of peoples to permit the 
abundance of the world to flow where the 
people are, or the people to go where abun- 
dance exists, we cannot have peace. 

The correct solution would be to offer re- 
olprocal free trade and common citizenship 
to all NATO countries. 

Since that bite is too big politically to be 
digested in one swallow, I suggest that the 
four countries with a common language, cul- 
ture, and ideals—Australia, Britain, Canada, 
and the United States—set up a customs 
and immigration union of common citizen- 
ship and free trade. If this is successful 
other countries such as the Netherlands, 
France, Germany, and Belgium should be 
added, if they wish. 

The chances are that the people of none 
of these countries would permit their gov- 
ernments to do this. But I venture the pre- 
diction that within 20 years, many of you 
Bere will see a customs and immigration 
union with common citizenship with Britain 
come suddenly, almost overnight, as a life 
and death matter in the common defense 
of our common culture. 

If we follow our policy of more and more 
protectionism and economic nationalism, we 
must expect others to do likewise. If we 
fail to develop a trade, not aid policy 
consequences can be foreseen. 

American taxpayers will grow tired of giv- 
ing foreign aid and shut it off as was done 
in 1930. 

White-hot political programs will develop 
in the crowded areas just as happened be- 
fore. Some incident will set off the explo- 
sion. Resulting war and revolution will re- 
solve itself in a struggle between the two 
giants, America and the Soviet Union, and 
will end in a stalemate of exhaustion. To 
fight it, we will have to transform ourselves 
into a regimented state. Exhaustion and 
lack of victory will leave our people bitter 
and bewildered looking for someone to 
blame. In such circumstances a bloody 
revolution could develop here at home. 

Having rejected the road to freedom, we 
would be unwittingly pressed by necessity 
to build the political institutions to support 
our position. Out of this will come an 
American empire, because the life of the 
world will require it. 

Already the outlines of two great empires 
are emerging to give one kind of an answer 


to how nature can be counted upon con- 
stantly to seek an equilibrium between the 
life of the world and its means of suste- 
nance. They reflect the failure to live up to 
the needs of a world of politically free so- 
cieties. 

Although the odds are overwhelmingly 
against the success of the free way, I favor 
it. We will be false to our posterity if we 
are unwilling to take the risks, obligations, 
and insecurities of freedom, rather than trap 
ourselves in that philosophy of protection- 
ism and security in which all dictatorships 
and totalitarian countries take root and 
grow. 


Ike Won’t Talk About Air Force Cuts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 29, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, adequate 
defense of the United States is a matter 
of deep concern to all of us. From the 
time the Air Force cuts came to my 
attention, I have left no stone unturned 
in trying to learn the basis and reasons, 
if any, for the cuts. Careful study has 
convinced me that the cuts were based 
on financial and not security decisions. 
I believe this view is shared by every 
objective student of the record. 

I have never believed; cannot believe; 
and the record does not indicate; that 
President Eisenhower was told specifi- 
cally what the reduced defense budget 
would do to the Air Force when the over- 
all defense budget figure was presented 
to him. Yet, Secretary Wilson, and 
others, have repeatedly substituted, for 
sound reasons, a sort of “father knows 
best” attempt to hide behind the Presi- 
dent’s military prestige. 

During 5 terms as a Representative, 
3 in my State, and 2 here, I have always 
asked for an appointment with the chief 
éxééiitive, governor, or President, when 
I differed with him on an important 
matter and felt it to be in the public 
interest that I learn directly his reasons 
for an important policy, or present my 
views to him, in a representative capac- 
ity. President Eisenhower is the first 
Chief Executive, Republican or Demo- 
crat, who has refused to grant me an 
appointment. Of course, the President 
is busy but I feel that during the month 
that has elapsed since I made my request 
he could have found time to talk to a 
representative of half a million southern 
Californians if he so desired. 

It has been my experience that direct 
discussions often lead to a better under- 
standing and sometimes to mutually sat- 
isfactory compromises. 

I want to emphasize that I did not ask 
for an appointment except as a Repre- 
sentative concerned over an important 
Official-matter. I sought an opportunity 
to talk about defense, not golf. In re- 
fusing to even acknowledge receipt of my 
second request, the President’s staff is 
displaying bad manners and political in- 
eptitude. There should be no iron cur- 
tain of impassable staff assistants be- 
tween the President and Representa- 
tives in Congress. 
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No personal pique, pride, or prejudice 
is involved or will result, as far as I am 
concerned, but I am disappointed that 
the Executive’s door is evidently open 
only when you agree with him, or he 
cannot find another way to overcome 
your opposition, as appeared to be the 
case where Representative DANIEL REED 
was involved. 


The messages exchanged were as fol- 

lows: 
May 26, 1953. 
President Dwicur D. EISENHOWER, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran MR. PRESIDENT: I am greatly con- 
cerned over proposed cuts in Air Force ap- 
propriation and limitation on spending. I 
respectfully request an appointment to dis- 
cuss this matter with you at your earliest 
convenience, 

Sincerely, 
Sam Yorry, 
Member of Congress. 


— 


Tue Wutre HOUSE, 
Washington, June 1, 1953. 
Hon, SAMUEL W. Yorry, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Yorty: In response to your tele- 
gram, the President has asked me to let you 
know that the Armed Forces budget, which 
he has approved after great study, represents, 
in his judgment, what is needed for an ade- 
quate defense program for the United States, 

He also asked that I bring to your atten- 
tion the enclosed address to the Nation on 
May 19, in which this subject was previously 
discussed. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILTON B. PERSONS, 
Special Assistant to the President. 


Hon. Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 
President of the United States, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. PrREsmMENT: Received purported 
answer to my telegram requesting appoint- 
ment to discuss Air Force cuts. I hereby 
most respectfully renew my request for an 
appointment to discuss this matter at your 
earliest convenience, 

— ibe a Sam Yorry, 
ail’ Member of Congress. 


Sette et Nore 

Mr. Speaker, I still wonder: Did 
President Eisenhower approve the Wil- 
son program? If so, which Wilson pro- 
gram did he approve? 

As originally announced by Mr. Wilson 
and his moneymen the Air Force pro- 
gram was an interim goal of 120 wings 
by 1956. Was this what the President 
approved? 

As Mr. Wilson ended up his wobblings 
and vacillations the goal was 143 wings 
and he was actually going to buy all the 
aircraft for them by 1955. He said: 

I wish we had 143 wings right now. Gen- 
eral Vandenberg said this was what he 
thought was necessary for the security of 
the country. There isn’t any evidence to 
the contrary and I'm not saying there is. 


Is this what President Eisenhower ap- 
proved? It is hard to believe that he 
could have switched as fast or as far 
as Mr. Wilson did. 

Mr. Wilson started by cutting the Air 
Force program back to 915,000 men. 
Was this what President Eisenhower 
approved? But when Mr. Wilson ended 
up the figure was 970,000. Did Presi- 
dent Eisenhower approve this switch and 
did his mind change exactly simultane- 
ously with that of Mr. Wilson, 
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Mr. Wilson said that when the num- 
ber 143 was changed to 120 he did 
not know where the loss of 23 wings 
would be taken as between our strategic 
striking force, the air defense of this 
country, the war in Korea, or meeting 
our commitments to our allies in Europe. 
Does Mr. Wilson suggest that General 
Eisenhower approved this method of 
hacking off this big slice of our air power 
without knowing what it was to be taken 
away from and who it was going to hurt? 

And when Mr. Wilson knocks out 
these things that are so vaguely de- 
seribed as supporting units—the air 
rescue planes that give worldwide pro- 
tection to both military and civilian air- 
craft that get into trouble over the 
eceans and jungles of the world, the air 
evacuation planes that bring back to 
quick hospital care the wounded of all 
three services, the transport planes that 
make it possible for our small Army to 
multiply its effectiveness by quick move- 
ment to any threatened part of the 
globe—when he cut these out did this 
have President Eisenhower’s approval? 

As Mr. Wilson and his moneymen 
were driven from one indefensible posi- 
tion to another, did the President re- 
treat with them in each instance and 
say, “Yes, Mr. Wilson; this, too, I ap- 
prove of”? 

Certainly I cannot answer this ques- 
tion because I was not present at what- 
ever conversations occurred between the 
President and his Secretary of Defense. 
But as a reasonable man it is hard for 
me to believe that this is what took 
place. 


Baccalaureate Sermon Delivered by Dr. 
Robert Dwight Ware During Com- 
mencement Exercises at University of 


North Carolina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. CARL T. DURHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 29, 1953 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to insert the following bac- 
calaureate sermon which was delivered 
by Dr. Robert Dwight Ware, minister of 
the Methodist Curch at Jamestown, 
N. C., during commencement exercises at 
the University of North Carolina, on 
June 7, 1953: 


Ler FAITH LIGHT a LITTLE STAR 


In the headquarters room of the Royal 
Signal Corps at Catterick near London, there 
is a painting whose heroic story inspires all 
who see it, It shows an area in “no man’s 
land” over which shot and shell fly thick 
and fast. On the ground, alone, is the dead 
body of an Empire soldier, In his stiffened 
fingers he holds at contact the broken cable 
of a communications line he was sent out to 
repair. He died, but the messages get 
through. 


This is a poignant reminder that there 
come great moments, moments made great 
because the human spirit rises to urgent 
situations. 

We lose sight of this sometimes because 
the world is so much with us. Its ma- 


terial marvels make such intriguing appeal, 
give such immediate though transient re- 
wards. It’s so easy to forget the impon- 
derables—so easy until we need them more 
than we need anything else in the world. 
One day, please God, we shall merge inven- 
tive skills with priceless insights of the 
human spirit, and then we shall have laid 
the sure foundations of that better world of 
better people to which the yearning hearts 
of all humanity with such intensity aspire. 

The last 50 years have produced more tech- 
nological advance than any period since man 
first had an idea of his own. As the fruits 
of this advance we have, withal, waves trans- 
mitting music and pictures into our homes. 
We have more lately a radio telescope whose 
power can reach three times further than 
the 200-inch lens on Palomar. We have 
electron microscopes of 100,000 amperes by 
which we can explore the subatomic worlds. 
We move at supersonic speed with either 
human or electronic control. We have radar 
and put it to varied and mystifying uses. 
We have made antibiotic drugs from soil and 
mold and with them cure disease, For weal 
or woe, we have learned to use elemental 
force. And as a result of the application of 
scientific principle and business acumen, we 
have brought our living standard unbeliev- 
ably high. Yet, as someone has said, “we 
have learned to swim the seas like fish and 
to fly the air like birds but have not yet 
learned to walk the earth like men.” 

Remember this, a single generation has 
seen two world wars and a major depression. 
This same generation has seen the rise of a 
threatening power which employs a passion- 
ate but counterfeit philosophy. Its disciples 
work intensely but by intrigue, by cunning, 
by ruthlessness, by wholesale murder—rob- 
bing men of their freedom, distorting truth, 
repudiating religion and the moral law, 
denying God, Everything we hold dear is 
assailed. Within the framework of our so- 
ciety we have been remiss at the point of 
stern duty. Outside we have been under 
piercing fire. 

The responsibility of your age, therefore, 
is to seek to alleviate the admitted ills of 
our own way of life and at the same time to 
overwhelm, or as the President wisely ap- 
pealed, to convert the foe. Neither goal can 
be achieved by daydreaming. Resolutions, 
flowery speeches, political ambitions, truce 
talks, compromises will not avail. You are 
up against a tremendous and ambitious 
idea, whose sponsors do not miss a trick. 
That idea cannot be killed with the most 
powerful bombs or by any process of con- 
ventional warfare. You have got to throw 
against that idea the superior strength of a 
superior idea whose time has come. “Not 
by might nor by power but by My spirit,” 
saith the Lord. Our liberty will have to re- 
learn its own disciplines. It is embarrassed 
when devout and fearlessly questing 
minds are under fire by men whose political 
schemes seem to outrank their good sense 
and patriotism. The foes of a free society 
relish the disintegrating effects of a cruel 
inquisition. To discipline and preserve our 
cherished way of life, we will have to draw 
again on the priceless imponderables of the 
human spirit. 

In the world that awaits you, there must 
be born again an imperishable dream, the 
dream of a clean world which under God 
can be made. The No. 1 duty of your 
life is to find a solution for the pressing 
problems of our times. You will not come 
up with the ultimate answers, but you can 
by a solemn dedication start those ultimate 
answers on their radiant way. That is a 
mission for your eager hearts. 

Here's a starting point for you. Try it. 
H. G. Wells once said There is a God-shaped 
blank in people's hearts.” Fill that blank 
with the outlines of a noble character, stead- 
fast and true, and whoever’ has that blank 
will begin to see outlines of God. Every- 
thing begins with a consciousness of Him. 
If men hesitate because they are afraid or 
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confused, go out and remind them that God 
has something arresting to say. He has al- 
ways had. The big wheels in the field of 
science and philosophy walk with humble 
feet to seek the God that faith has found. 
They are the least dogmatic men alive. Pro- 
fessor Einstein said that he came upon his 
studies of relativity by disputing an axiom. 
These men seek to bring science into faith- 
ful relation to what religion knows. With 
them and with you there cannot be a cult of 
conformity. One of my professors once 
said, “Finality is the only heresy”; another 
told us, “Freedom is a dangerous course, but 
the only one to which there is a future,” 
“Affairs now,” as the newly elected president 
of Harvard said, quoting Christoper Fry, “are 
soul-size.” 

At a newsstand the other day a well- 
dressed man came in and asked for a paper. 
“Which one?” the vendor asked. “The one 
with the most funnies,” he was told. Here's 
one with 76.” “TN have that,” the buyer 
replied. Yet all of us know that you cannot 
cope with the issues of our day with a comic- 
supplement mind. Too much diversion of 
one’s mind will lead to a diversion of one’s 
way. 

I gave a college man a ride on day. When 
I asked about what he would do when he 
graduated, he said, “Take the first job that 
will pay me 85,000.“ If he had not been a 
guest in my car I might have asked him if 
he had considered wrestling. A man who 
puts a price tag on his worth, never makes 
a contribution to a better world, 

But you can walk today under the light 
of faith’s little star. AN the darkness of the 
world cannot extinguish that light. Colum- 
bus found that star and gave us a brand 
new world. Read again the Mayflower Com- 
pact and think about the Plymouth Colony. 
That star cheered the ragged Continental 
Army, inspired the Bill of Rights and the 
Emancipation Proclamation, authored the 
Atlantic Charter. The light of faith’s little 
star will give feet to ideas and make great 
causes march, 

Let faith light for you a little star. It will 
show you what love is. That’s what faith’s 
star did over Bethlehem 2,000 years ago. As 
Iraneus said, “God in His infinite love be- 
came what men are in order to make them 
what He is.” The light of faith’s little star 
has given us the most unforgettable people 
and the most moving deeds that ever bright- 
ened the darkness of the years. Cranmer, 
Lattimer, and Ridley loved truth more than 
they loved life, and they were burned at the 
stake in Oxford town, Joan of Arc was faith- 
ful to her voices, and she met a cruel fate. 
More recently, Dr. Wilfred Grenfell loved the 
Eskimos and fisherfolk of bleak Labrador 
more than he loved London society and 
fame. Albert Schweitzer earned doctorates 
in two different fields and then, when past 
80 years of age, took up the study of medi- 
cine, became a physician, and is giving his 
fruitful life in darkest Africa. 

You see, when faith lights for you a little 
star, you discover that love measures a sac- 
rifice and bids you make it. Love brings the 
mountain into focus and bids you climb, 
Love counts forgiveness a gift worth making 
and demands that you give it with humility 
and grace. What colors of resplendent 
beauty are disclosed when the light of faith’s 
little star shows up the way of love. 

One day as a teacher walked to school, she 
plucked along the way a morning glory to 
use as a drawing subject in her class that 
day. The children drew their flowers and 
handed their papers in. But one little fel- 
low, with his tongue between his lips, kept 
on drawing. The teacher wisely slipped up 
and looked over his shoulder. Why Johnny,” 
she said, “you have finished your flower, 
You must hand your paper in.” “Oh, no, 
teacher,” he answered, “I’m still trying to 
put the glory in.” That's what love wants 
to do for our prosaic, impatient lives. 

There’s another discovery you will make 
when faith lights up for you a little star. It 
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is, simply enough, a realization that every 
virtue is a character asset. Every evil is a 
character liability. More harm is done by 
weak persons than by evil. More difficul- 
ties are caused by the weakness of goodness 
than by the strength of evil. The Greeks 
used to say that character is destiny. Every 
word that fell from the gracious lips of our 
Lord stressed the imperatives of character. 
Some people do not have strength of char- 
acter because they do not seek it. Instead 
there’s a desolate abyss in their inner lives. 
Be careful, a sage once said, what you set 
your heart on, for you will certainly get it. 
If you would build a career that will last 
forever, build it at whatever costs in Christ- 
likeness. As Emerson once told us tis man’s 
perdition to be safe when for the truth he 
* ought to die.“ On such a quest there will 
come flashes at midnights. You will come 
to have eyes that have seen another land. 
You will love the bright eyes of danger and 
may have to give your life in an effort to get 
the final ecstasy. Great and deathless causes 
call and wait. There are minorities needing 
their chance. There is justice waiting for her 
defender. Pierre Curie put it this way: “We 
shall make a dream of life and make reality 
out of a dream.” 

We come to learn, as Sir Winston Church- 
ill told us, that “we are spirits and that 
something is going on in time and space that 
is beyond time and space and that whether 
we like it or not, it spells duty. The only 
guide to a man is his conscience, the only 
shield to his memory is the rectitude and 
sincerity of his actions.” 

You see, when faith lights up for you a 
little star, you hear the call of the heroic to 
become men instead of puppets on a string. 
If you should be asked, “who are we to 
ignore the succession of rabbis and set aside 
ancient formulae?” your answer can be, 
“only a lover of truth bent upon lighting my 
taper at the master light; only a limping fol- 
lower trying to keep in sight of Christ; only a 
slave responsible to my Master alone and not 
to another.” 

What joy it is to be alive today! Tremen- 
dous issues would enlist you, for “freedom is 
still an eagle whose glory it is to rise toward 
the sun.” Honor measures no pain and will 
not yield its purity. Love alone is eternal, 
the foremost gift of God. 

One day two young men sought to confuse 
an old philosopher. They planned to trap 
him, and so they brought in their cupped 
hands a living bird. We shall ask him, they 
planned whether it is dead or alive. If he 
says it is dead, we will open our hands and 
let it fly away. If he says it is alive, we will 
crush it and show it to him. So they did as 
they had planned, and with their cupped 
hands propounded their question: “We have 
here a bird,” they said. “Is it dead or is it 
alive?” And the philosopher answered, “As 
you will.“ 

In the situations which you will face there 
is many a struggle, many a fray. We cannot 
have security any other way. For us there 
can be no certainty, because certainty is an 
illusion and security is an insubstantial ref- 
uge. There are no stopping places in his- 
tory because life is dynamic, not static. Our 
last line of defense is not weapons and power 
nor the genius of industrial know-how. The 
final victory will not be won along these 
lines. Our dependence, aye, our very way of 
life, is with the imponderables, the reserves 
of the spirit, a steady and intimate fellow- 
ship with God. 

The last word never with evil. In Goethe’s 
Faust the unhappy man asks Mephistophe- 
les who he is, and the tremendous reply 
comes back: “A part of that power which 
eternally wills evil and as eternally creates 
good.” We shall put, as Professor Toynbee 
suggests, “our secular superstructure back 
onto religious foundations.” 

In Brian Hooker’s translation of Ros- 
tand's Cyrano de Bergerac, Cyrano, about 
to die, says eloquently: 


“Yes; all my laurels you have riven away, 
And all my roses, yet in spite of you, 
There is one crown I shall bear away with 


me, 

And tonight when I enter before God, 

My salute shall sweep all the stars away 

From the blue threshold, One thing with- 
out stain, 

Unspotted from the world, in spite of doom 
mine own.” 


Roxane bends low, because he is breathing 
his last, and Cyrano says: 


And that is,’ 
That is?’ asks Roxane— 
That is my white plume,’ ” 


You enter now a topsy-turvy, compli- 
cated world. I cannot promise you the ful- 
fillment of all your dreams. I can prom- 
ise you the joyous thrill of a struggle: 


“Heard are the voices, heard are the ages, 

The world and the sages. 

Choose well! Your choice is brief but 
endless.“ 


Uprising of the East German Workers in 
the Workers Paradise“ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 29, 1953 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, when the workers arose in re- 
sistance to the Red tyranny in East Ger- 
many, it must have confounded the 
Communists. The workers’ resistance 
unmasks the hypocrisy of the Commu- 
nists’ concern for the workingman. 

I wish to include herewith the article 
contained in the June 29 edition of the 
New Leader by Rainer Hildebrandt: 
EYEWITNESS ACCOUNT BY RAINER HILDEBRANDT 


BERLIN.—A new chapter in the history of 
resistance to terror began with the East Ber- 
lin uprising. Lenin's words “When the Ger- 
mans make a revolution and want to occupy 
a railroad station, they first buy a platform 
ticket,” have been refuted by a popular up- 
rising the extent and daring of which no 
one would have deemed possible. Since it 
began, I have been talking continuously with 
people whose eyes shone with the excitement 
of the day: the fire of hope, the tension of 
danger, hatred for the totalitarian system 
and faith in the bold deed. Over and over, 
I heard them ask: “Will the West come to 
our help? Is the West united under a 
leadership which knows how to support us?” 

The uprising in East Berlin (other demon- 
strations took place in other cities in the 
Soviet Zone) were concentrated along the 
sector borders, which for hours, practically 
ceased to exist. There, signs reading “Be- 
ginning of the Democratic Sector” were torn 
down by demonstrators and burnt, together 
with other Communist posters. There, dur- 
ing the revolt’s last hours, bullets whizzed 
past my ears and the crowds threw them- 
selves on the ground as Soviet tanks fired 
their salvoes. There I saw how a few Ger- 
mans threw an iron bar into the tracks of 
a tank (so that it could only move in cir- 
cles), and yet the tank gunner did not fire 
on the attackers (perhaps because he was a 
Russian and not a Soviet manikin). There 
I saw how an East German official car was 
overturned with its passengers and the peo- 
ple burst into a thunderclap of laughter. 
There, too, the car of the East Zone CDU 
Chairman, Otto Nuschke, was shoved into 
the Western sectors by hundreds of people 
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while the Deputy Prime Minister gesticu- 
lated desperately through the window and 
then fell back, exhausted, into his seat. 

But more moving than all these episodes 
was the sight of the marching workers. Once 
the strike call had been passed around on 
June 16, they had begun their demonstra- 
tion in the middle of the night. Many of 
them marched 15 miles through the pouring 
rain; some walked barefoot because their 
shoes hurt them. Emaciated and hungry 
figures they were, and yet what iron will and 
stamina, 

It all started at noon on June 16 with a 
protest of building workers in Stalin Allee 
(the first Socialist street) against the 10- 
percent rise in the compulsory work quota. 
More and more people joined the building 
workers, Men streamed out of the shops. 
the factories, and the universities as the 
mounting demonstration made its way to 
the government building. There the dem- 
onstrators called for Communist Chief Ul- 
bricht and “Prime Minister” Grotewohl, who 
did not show themselves. Finally, two min- 
isters,” Selbmann (Mines) and Rau (Eco- 
nomics), appeared on the balcony. 

“Come down,” the crowd shouted. They 
came. A table was set up. 

“Colleagues—” began Rau. 

“We aren’t your colleagues,” the workers 
shouted back. 

Selbmann addressed the workers from the 
Stalin Allee, declaring that the rise in the 
work quota was unjustified and was repealed. 

“We aren't only from the Stalin Allee, we 
come from all of Berlin. We are against the 
work quotas in Berlin and all of Germany.” 

“I understand you. I'm a worker like you.” 

“You seem to have forgotten that.” A 
worker, stripped to the waist, Jumped up 
on the table. “What you've been telling us 
here doesn't interest us in the least. We 
want to be free. We demand free and secret 
elections.” 

For more than 20 minutes Selbmann was 
unable to pacify the crowd. A free German 
youth girl mounted the table. At first, she 
was booed; the people thought she was a 
Communist. Then she took off her blue uni- 
form shirt and demanded the release of the 
victims of the terror. A man who joined in 
her demand said, “If we disappear tomor- 
row, you know that we are with those for 
whose release we have called.” 

During the next few hours, groups chanted, 
“Bosses disappear,” “Down with Ulbricht,” 
and other slogans hitting the speedup and 
the terror. During the entire demonstration, 
the People’s Police showed the utmost re- 
straint; as one delegation passed, they low- 
ered heir rifles in a body. 

Nevertheless, that evening, the higher-ups 
in West Berlin were still completely non- 
plussed. Mayor Reuter, Jakob Kaiser, the 
Federal Minister for All-German Affairs, and 
other leading officials were out of the city. 
The remaining officials—German and Allied— 
were speechless. No newspaper and no radio 
station was capable of giving guidance to 
the people. Only a few papers even men- 
tioned that the demonstrators had issued a 
call for a general strike. 

Without a single signal having been given 
by the western side, the East Berlin work- 
ers assembled in the streets in the morning 
hours of the next day, June 17. Some 10,000 
workers quit the Hennigsdorf steel works in 
a body. Many demonstrators made their 
way toward the center of the city. Their 
threatening approach was reported by Peo- 
ple’s Police radio cars whose messages were 
monitored in West Berlin. One radio car 
sent out SOS calls for 2 hours because it 
had been surrounded by the populace. 

On their way, the demonstrators stormed 
into the stores and tore down pictures of 
Pieck, Grotewohl, and Ulbricht. Again and 
again, slogans of revolt rose from the masses: 
“We don't need a norm, we're in form.” 
“Down with the Ulbricht regime.” The 
armored cars of the people’s police, manned 
by uniformed 18-year-olds, at times had to 
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pass through a hailstorm of stones. A great 
moment came when two youthful demon- 
strators hoisted down the Red flag from the 
Brandenburg Gate. When the same youths 
raised the flag of the Weimar Republic, the 
crowd broke into the old Socialist anthem, 
Brothers, Join Hands. 

At noon, a few propaganda newsstands 
were set afire. Windows were smashed and 
the sounds of shots multiplied. About 70 
members of the people's police fled into the 
Western sectors. 

If the Soviet armored columns had not 
appeared at this juncture, the government 
buildings would have been stormed and oc- 
cupied by the crowds. The people’s police 
attacked the crowds with nightsticks be- 
cause Soviet troops with machineguns stood 
right behind them. Many people's police- 
men only pretended to hit the crowd, trying 
hard not to injure the demonstrators. 

For a long time, many anti-Communist 
politicians have maintained that a popular 
uprising in a totalitarian state was impos- 
sible. East Berlin has destroyed this myth. 
A population entirely surrounded and infil- 
trated by the power apparatus of the party, 
the people’s police, and the secret police has 
suddenly, by a single effort of will, burst all 
these chains and chased its enemies into 
their lairs. 

The most widely heard and effective de- 
mand of the strikers was: “Free elections 
for all Germany.” The heroes of the uprising, 
and with them the many dead or wounded, 
can rightfully ask that what their courage 
has won should not be lost again by a West- 
ern policy which does not incorporate their 
demands. 


Soviet Plan To Steal Iran 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


X Monday, June 29, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
‘dent, I have had recently called to my 
attention an article published in This 
Week magazine of the San Francisco 
Chronicle of Sunday, April 19, 1953. The 
article is entitled “Soviet Plan To Steal 
Iran” and is by a former Communist by 
the name of Lev Vasiliev. The writer 
was one of the foremost economists of 
the U. S. S. R., and put into operation 
the plan to take over Iran before he fled, 
at the risk of his life, to the United 
States. This terrifying article tells us 
by one who knows how this creeping in- 
filtration of communism takes over 
honest people. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Soviet PLOT To STEAL Iran 
(By Lev Vasiliev as told to Donald Robinson) 

The Soviet Union would not have to go to 
war to seize the oil riches of the Middle 
East. The Kremlin has a secret plan to get 
its hands on the fabulous resources of this 
crucial region without war. I know. I 
helped put the plan into operation in Iran. 

This plan is something for you to think— 
and worry—about. The day the U. S. S. R. 
gets control of the Middle East, you, your 
family, and every other American family will 
be in serious danger. With the oil and the 
airbases of the Middle East at its disposal, 


the Soviet Union- would be practically in- 
vincible in its drive to dominate the world. 

A situation as explosive as this can change 
from moment to moment. But at this writ- 
ing, the fate of Iran is hanging in the bal- 
ance. 

Early in January 1949 a meeting of the 
top Soviet diplomats in Iran was held be- 
hind locked doors in the Russian Embassy 
in Teheran. My boss, Ivan V. Sadchikov, 
then and now the Soviet Ambassador to 
Iran, presided. 

“Comrades,” Sadchikov stated, “something 
must be done about the Shah. So long as 
he lives, Iran will never go Communist.“ 

“Then he must stop living,” Christopher 
G. Oganessian, the Soviet Consul General, 
declared. 

“I'm afraid he must,” Sadchikov said. 

Right then and there, plans were drawn 
up for assassinating Shah Mohammed Riza 
Pahlevi. The killing would not be done by 
a Russian or an Iranian Communist, it was 
decided. That might link the Embassy to 
the crime. Instead it was decided to use 
a fanatical Nationalist who hated the Shah 
because of his pro-Western views. 

Moscow was queried about the plot. It 
gave its approval and the arrangements were 
made. The date was set for February 4, 1949. 

Hundreds of illegal Communist cells were 
alerted to be ready to take over the country 
on February 5. 


ASSASSIN’S HAND TREMBLED 


Luckily for the Shah, the appointed as- 
sassin, an impoverished printer who was 
beaten to death by the police, smoked too 
much hashish before he set out. His hand 
was shaking when he pulled the trigger and 
the bullet merely wounded the young Shah 
in the cheek. Sadchikov had to send out 
a rush order to all his agents canceling the 
scheduled uprising. 

Terrorism of this sort is an integral part 
of the Kremlin’s program. The rest of the 
program is equally vicious. 

I worked on this program for over 6 years. 
When I was sent to Iran, toward the end of 
World War II. I thought my job was only 
to handle the shipment of lend-lease sup- 
plies to Russia. I soon learned otherwise. 

“A big part of your duties is to help our 
underground organization here,” Ambassa- 
dor Sadchikov said to me, and he used just 
those words. I remember them distinctly. 

“I’m an economist, not a spy,” I replied. 

“You will do as you're told,” he snapped. 

I did. A citizen of the Soviet Union has 
to. If he doesn’t it means a very agonizing 
death in a slave-labor camp. 

The significant thing for you to bear in 
mind about the Soviet plan is this: 

The Kremlin is not trying to make Com- 
munists out of the devout Moslem millions. 
It is far too shrewd for that. It realizes that 
they want no part of the God-hating Marxist 
doctrines. 

What it is up to is much more insidious. 
Day and night, it is working to create such 
chaos in the countries of the Middle East 
that their governments will collapse. At 
the same time, it is busily exploiting the 
nationalist sentiments of the Moslems to 
turn them against the West so that they'll 
let Red agents seize power when the right 
time comes. 

The terrible thing about the plan is that 
it is succeeding, Hour by hour, the coun- 
tries of the Middle East are falling deeper 
into this trap. 

BIG EFFORT 


Only a very concerted effort of the United 
States Government can save them. 

Let me tell you the way the Soviet pro- 
gram for capturing the Middle East has been 
operating in Iran. 

Ambassador Sadchikov, a pompous, bald- 
headed man in his fifties, is in charge of it. 
He personally supervises all Soviet espionage 
and subyersive activity in this colorful, old 
land. Assisting him is a force of approxi- 
mately 400 Russians, 
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These 400 Russians are officially listed as 
Members of the Soviet Embassy staff, as 
Officials of Soviet trade missions or as em- 
ployees of Soviet business concerns in Iran. 
They are actually more than that, though. 

Every one of them is active in the Soviet 
underground. In fact, I can definitely state 
that every single Soviet diplomat and busi- 
nessman stationed outside of the U. S. S. R. 
today is a spy. 

Even the physician who ran the Soviet- 
Iranian Hospital in Tehran, while I was 
there, was a spy. He used the hospital as 
a front for his espionage. 

The program that these Soviet spies, work- 
ing together with the illegal Communist 
Party of Iran (the Tudeh), are trying to put 
across for the Kremlin has five key points. 

Point 1 is the infiltration of spies and 
traitors into every channel of Iranian life. 

Unknown to the Iranian Government, 
more than 100 Iranian boys are being smug- 
gled across the border each year, brought 
to Moscow, and entered in a secret section 
of the University for the Peoples of the East. 
Hundreds of Russian Azerbaijanians, Soviet 
citizens who live across the border from Iran, 
look and talk like Iranian Azerbaijanians, are 
enrolled there with them. 

The minute they graduate, the Kremlin 
smuggles all these boys, Azerbaijanians as 
well as Iranians, back into Iran. Some get 
posts as teachers in Iranian schools and col- 
leges. Some go into the army, some into 
the government, some, financed by Russian 
money, go into business. 

Their first assignment is espionage, and 
they are so good at it that Ambassador 
Sadchikov once told me: 

“Nobody can breathe in this country with- 
out my hearing it.“ 

I know for a fact that a number of these 
Moscow-trained men have even penetrated 
the highest echelons of the Iranian Army. 

A few years ago the General Staff of the 
Iranian Army drafted a new, top-secret plan 
for the defense of the country’s borders. 

Within 48 hours after the plan was com- 
pleted a copy of it was in the Soviet Embassy. 

But the most important duty of these Rus- 
sian agents was to prepare themselves to run 
the country in the event of a Soviet coup. 

That, I can now reveal, is how the Soviet 
Union was able to establish a puppet govern- 
ment with such ease in Iran's northwest 
Province of Azerbaijan’shortly after the war. 


SHADOW GOVERNMENT 


When the Kremlin decided that the time 
was ripe to make a grab for the oil in Iranian 
Azerbaijan, it sent a telegram to Ambassador 
Sadchikov with a one-word message: 

“Now.” 

Sadchikov had over 50,000 agents organ- 
ized into small cells all over the Province. 
This shadow government was ready. It 
would have held power, too—looted Iran of 
billions of barrels of oil—if it had not been 
for the pressure brought to bear upon the 
Soviet Union by the United Nations. 

Today, there is a shadow government all 
over Iran, prepared to take over the entire 
country when the Kremlin gives the word. 

Point 2 in the Soviet program is the whole- 
sale bribing and blackmailing of Iranian 
public officials to make them commit treason. 

I can testify from firsthand knowledge 
that the Soviet Embassy spends millions of 
dollars a year for bribes to Iranian officials, 
I saw the Embassy's secret records. They 
listed the names of hundreds of police chiefs, 
army Officers, Government functionaries, 
members of Parliament, and cabinet officials 
whom it has bribed to work in behalf of the 
Soviet Union. 

The Embassy has gone so far as to bribe a 
Prime Minister. It did this at a time when the 
Soviet was striving desperately to win a con- 
cession to all the oil in northern Iran and 
the Prime Minister was balking. 

Peter Alexeev, the commercial attaché of 
the Embassy, went to see a Teheran mer- 
chant who was a friend of the Prime Min- 
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ister, The conversation went something like 
this: 


“Why is the Prime Minister opposing the 
concession?” Alexeev asked the merchant. 

“Because he thinks it’s bad for Iran,” the 
merchant replied. 

“What difference does that make?” Alexeev 
declared. “You.tell the Prime Minister that 
we'll pay him $200,000 if he'll support the 
concession.” 

The Prime Minister couldn’t resist that 
much money. 

DIGGING FOR DIRT 

Where bribery doesn’t work, the Embassy 
resorts to blackmail. Soviet agents are con- 
tinually digging for dirt about Iranian big 
shots and the Embassy makes use of any- 
thing they uncover. 

A high-ranking Iranian police official, 
noted for his honesty and his stanch anti- 
Sovietism, learned that. 

Several times, the Embassy tried to bribe 
this man, but without success. Then a 
Soviet agent found out that the policeman’s 
son had been mixed up in a robbery some 
years ago, and that the official had protected 
him. Although the boy had since gone 
straight, the Embassy told him: 

“Either you play ball with us or we'll expose 
you and your son.” 

The police official had to agree. He now 
shuts his eyes to all evidence of Soviet 
espionage in his district. 

I can cite dozens of similar cases. I don't 
mean by this to imply that most Iranian 
Officials have succumbed to such Soviet 
tactics. Many honest, sincere statesmen in 
Iran have valiantly resisted Soviet bribes and 
threats. Many have given in to them 
though. 

Point 3 is the calculated disruption of the 
Iranian economy. This was my specialty, 
and I can tell you what the instructions to 
the Embassy staff were. 

Ambassador Sadchikov told us outright 
that it was our job to do everything we pos- 
sibly could to create economic turmoil in 
Iran. He said that we were to try to bank- 
rupt the government and the people, and to 
make everyone dissatisfied with the way 
things were going. 

One of the things we did was to corner the 
Iranian sugar market. Through go-betweens, 
the Soviet Trade Mission bought up 30,000 
tons of sugar, a huge proportion of the total 
Iranian supply, and ordered it held off the 
market. Soon there was no sugar to be had 
in any of the stores. 

The mission held that sugar off the market 
for weeks. It wouldn’t sell it until discon- 
tent was everywhere. Incidentally, the price 
of sugar had soared by that time and the 
mission made a profit of millions of dollars. 

Raiding the Iranian stock market is an- 
other Russian technique. The Soviet Trade 
Mission has vast funds at its disposal for this 
purpose. 

One morning in 1949, Alexeev, the commer- 
cial attaché, called me into this office and 
said to me, in effect, Moscow thinks the 
Iranians are getting too ‘uppity.’ It wants 
us to teach them a lesson.” 

“What are we going to do about it?“ J 
inquired. 

“We'll stage a little panic,” he said. 

That afternoon he started dumping Soviet 
holdings on the stock market. All prices 
plummeted and thousands of Iranians lost 
their every penny. 

But the most crippling blow the Soviet 
dealt the Iranian economy was the campaign 
it waged to wreck the country's oil indus- 
try. I can disclose here, for the first time, 
that the Soviet played a pivotal role in the 
nationalization of the Abadan oil refinery, 
the biggest in the world, and the ouster of 
the British company which owned it. 

I myself was present the day this cam- 
paign was planned, back in 1948. 

It was the Kremlin’s idea. Moscow says 
that we must do everything in our power to 
chase the British out of Abadan,” Ambas- 
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sador Sadchikoy said and he went on to ex- 
plain why. 
TWO GOALS 


The reason he gave were these: Chasing 
the British out of Abadan would serve the 
Soviet Union in two ways. One, it would 
deprive the British of oil they desperately 
needed. Second, it would do great, lasting 
damage to Iran, which didn’t have the tech- 
nicians to operate the refinery herself. 

The campaign Sadchikov drew up to ac- 
complish this was a devilish clever one. It 
provided for our propagandists to stir up 
bad feeling against the British among the 
people. Then it called for our men inside 
the government to use their influence to get 
a cabinet into power made up only of rabid 
nationalists pledged to oust the British. 

The full resources of the Soviet apparatus 
were thrown into this campaign. The ap- 
pointment of Dr. Mohammed Mossadegh as 
Prime Minister in April 1951, stemmed in 
part from it. Not that Mossadegh is a Com- 
munist. Far from it. He despises the Reds. 
But the Soviet organization knew of his fa- 
natical hatred for the British and threw its 
support to him. Today, with Abadan shut 
down and the Iranian economy staggering, 
you can see how well the Soviet campaign 
has worked. 

Point 4 in the Soviet program is a con- 
certed effort to break down law and order 
in Iran. Terrorism, like the attempted as- 
sassination of the Shah and the successful 
murder of the anti-Soviet Prime Minister 
Ali Razmara in 1951, is one phase of it. 
Mob action is another. 

You've read about the riots that have 
swept Teheran and other Iranian cities in 
recent years. The newspapers have said that 
these riots were started by nationalist ex- 
tremists. The truth is that most of them 
were carefully planned inside the Soviet 
Embassy by a man named Ishchenko, a vet- 
eran official of the Soviet secret police, 


PLANNED RIOTS 


Ishchenko decides when a riot will best 
serve the Soviet’s ends and gives directions 
to his agents to get one going at such-and- 
such a place on such-and-such a day. 

When such a command is given, the 
Soviet-subsidized press starts whipping the 
people up to fever pitch. Then, on the ap- 
pointed day, a few well-trained agitators are 
sent out to make street-corner speeches. 

That was how the pro-Western Prime 
Minister Ahmad Ghavam was ousted from 
office last summer. Riotous mobs compelled 
the Shah to dismiss him, 

I have seen these riots charted as care- 
fully as battle plans. 

Chiefly, though, the Soviet uses the riots 
to sap the Iranian people’s confidence in 
their government. 

Point 5 in the Soviet program is propa- 
ganda, unmatched for thoroughness as well 
as viciousness, 

Scores of Iranian newspapers and maga- 
zines are being secretly subsidized by the 
Soviet Embassy; some of the most outstand- 
ing men in Iran have been bribed to prop- 
agandize for the Soviet. 

Not long ago, a prominent Iranian pro- 
fessor, noted as an anti-Communist, pub- 
listed an article in a Teheran newspaper at- 
tacking the United States foreign aid pro- 
gram as an American device for enslaving 
the Iranian people. This article created an 
immense stir as “an honest expression of 
anti-American sentiment in Iran.” 


TEN-THOUSAND-DOLLAR PAYOFF 


The. article was actually written by Vladi- 
mir Medevev, correspondent for Tass, the 
Russian news agency, at the orders of the 
Embassy propaganda chief, a man named 
Denisov. 

Denisov paid the professor $10,000 for the 
use of his name, 

Pamphlets and posters are another means 
the Embassy uses to get the Soviet message 
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across. It prints millions of them right in 
the Embassy compound. 

It also makes use of the pulpit. Inside 
the Soviet Union today there is a secret 
school for training religious leaders of every 
denomination. Each year scores of Soviet 
Azerbaijanians are taught here to be mul- 
lahs (Mohammedan priests). When their 
training is completed, they are sneaked across 
the border. 

When these mullahs preach the Soviet par- 
ty line it has a great effect upon the devout 
Iranian Moslems, 

The Kremlin doesn't miss a bet in the 
religious fleld. Although the Christian pop- 
ulation of Iran is small, it includes many 
merchants of considerable influence. The 
Kremlin makes sure that they get propagan- 
dized in church, too. 

Inasmuch as the orthodox church in Iran 
is under the direction of the bishop of Soviet 
Armenia, this is not difficult. The bishop 
assigns only Communist priests to the Ira- 
nian parishes. 

It takes big money to underwrite a pro- 
gram as vast as this. In 1 year alone, the 
Embassy poured over $100 million into its 
underground operations in Tran. 

Where does this money come from? ‘You'll 
be surprised to hear—not from the Soviet 
Union, 

The Kremlin insists that every Soviet Am- 
bassador finance his espionage and subversive 
activities locally. The Ambassadors are 
rated on how well they do this. 

In Iran, the money is now raised chiefly 
by smuggling. Rubies, sapphires, and other 
jewels are smuggled into the country by dip- 
lomatic pouch. With no duty to pay, the 
8 makes an easy fortune by selling 

em. 

During the war, the Embassy had another 
system for making money. With the Krem- 
lin’s consent, it took lend-lease supplies 
given Russia by the United States and sold 
them on the Iranian black market. 

Do you remember the thousands of auto- 
mobile tires the United States sent to the 
Soviet Union for the use of the Red army 
in the struggle against the Nazis? Most of 
those tires never reach the Red army. The 
Embassy, I can reveal, sold them on the 
Iranian black market. 

The profits it made were enormous. By 
V-E Day, it had sold $5 million worth of 
American tires for $98 million. That paid 
for a lot of subversive activity. 


SPREADING CHAOS 


How effective has the Soviet program been 
in Iran? Look at the headlines and see for 
yourself. 

The Soviet program is also proving highly 
effective throughout the Middle East. I 
have talked with Soviet agents assigned to 
Syria, Iraq, and Egypt. They have told me 
of the work they have been doing—and of 
the great progress they have been making 
in spreading chaos. 

Can anything be done about it? Many 
officials of the American Government have 
asked me this. 

In my opinion, something can be done. 
The countries of the Middle East can still 
be saved from Russia if four steps are taken, 

1. American economic aid must be pro- 
vided immediately to raise the living and 
educational standards of the peoples of the 
Middle East. So long as these people are 
starving, disease-ridden, and ignorant, they 
will remain easy prey for Communist 
agitators. 

I recognize that this is a long-range prop- 
osition. However, much can accom- 
plished at once simply by giving the people 
hope of a better future. 

2. An intensive, well-rounded information 
campaign must be launched to answer the 
Soviet lies. 

8. The American intelligence service abroad 
must expose the truth about the Soviet's 
subversive activities, 
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4. And, of the utmost importance, the 
United States must lend its support to the 
legitimate aspirations of the people of the 
entire Middle East for an end to all forms 
of imperialist exploitation, political and 
economic. 

There is no time to waste, though. Not 
if the Soviet Union is to be kept out of the 
Middle East. 


Each Has a Job To Do 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 29, 1953 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Citizen-News of Hollywood, Calif.: 

Eacu Has a Jos To Do 


In their convention at Redlands, Meth- 
Odists adopted a resolution censuring Rep- 
resentative DONALD L. Jackson for his at- 
tacks upon Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam. 
JACKSON has accused Oxnam of supporting 
several Communist fronts. 

Congressman JACKSON and Bishop Oxnam 
each has a mission to fulfill in relation to 
communism. 

As a member of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities it is Jackson’s mis- 
sion to expose communistic activity. 

As a member of the clergy it is Oxnam's 
mission to provide the spiritual inspiration 
which saves people from the mental con- 
fusion which leads them into communism, 

Most of the people who have stopped be- 
ing Communists testify that it was religion 
which lifted them out of the sense of inse- 
curity that is the trademark of all Com- 
munists. The food for the spirit which 
churches can provide is the best antidote 
our country has against communism. 

Because Communists recognize what 
churches can do they are pushing a program 
to induce churches and clergymen to side- 
track religion and replace it with political 
agitation. For this purpose some Commu- 
nists have entered into church activities. 

Communism is a haven for starved souls, 
Bishop Oxnam by his inspired leadership can 
make sure that there are no starved souls 
in the congregations under his jurisdiction. 
He has the spiritual food which starved souls 
need. He should be on constant guard lest 
Communists poison that food by injecting 
into the churches a program of division and 
confusion, 


Sales and Income Taxes 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 29, 1953 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ord, I include the following editorial 
from the Evening Star-News, of Culver 
City, Calif.: 

SALES AND INCOME TAXES 

Secretary of the Treasury George M. Hum- 
phrey, in a press interview at Washington, 
indicated that the administration is con- 
sidering a national sales tax as an alterna- 


tive to the excess-profit tax and other taxes 
that are due to expire. Judgment may be 
defererred on the proposal to rescind the 
scheduled decrease in excise taxes pending 
the presentation to Congress of the admin- 
istration’s specific program to reform the 
whole tax structure, 

A national sales tax, based broadly, would 
meet many objections to the present tax 
structure. Taxes are passed along to the 
wage earners and owners of property through 
increased prices under the present law tax- 
ing incomes and profits. 

But a sales tax is a tax on spending, not 
on savings. And each taxpayer would pay 
in ratio to what he spends for goods con- 
sumed. The wealthy and extravagant will 
pay more and the poor and the frugal less. 

The graduated income tax under which 
most of the Federal taxes are now collected 
was first proposed by Karl Marx as a Com- 
munist method of confiscating private prop- 
erty by the government. It has not suc- 
ceeded in doing all the Communists hoped 
it would do because much of the taxes col- 
lected through a tax on profits is passed 
along to the consumer in increased prices. 

But it has retarded the increase of produc- 
tion facilities and kept the standard of liv- 
ing from increasing through competition 
in private enterprise as fast as it would under 
a general sales tax that hits only spending 
and not savings for investment in greater 
and better facilities for production to meet 
competition. 

Taxes, no matter how collected, are a 
handicap to increased standards of living for 
the Government does not use the money to 
increase production of goods and services 
needed by the average consumer, They are 
a burden in final analysis on the consumer 
and no matter how levied should be kept as 
low as possible, 


The Policy of Liberation, the Berlin 
Revolt, and Secretary of State Dulles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1953 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin, Mr. 
Speaker, when Mr. John Foster Dulles 
testified before the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations on January 15 last 
he said: 

These people who are enslaved (by com- 
munism) are people who deserve to be free, 
and who, from our own selfish standpoint, 
ought to be free, because if they are the 
servile instruments of aggressive despotism, 
they will eventually be welded into a force 
which will be highly dangerous to ourselves 
and to all of the free world. 

Therefore we must always have in mind 
the liberation of those captive peoples. 


Secretary Dulles long foresaw the 
soundness of a foreign policy of lib- 
eration. 

Recent events behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, and particularly the Berlin revolt, 
are proving him right. 

I wish to include in my remarks the 
statement of Ernst Reuter on the Berlin 
riots as contained in the June 29 edition 
of the New Leader: 

THE BERLIN REVOLT—EXCLUSIVE STATEMENT 
BY ERNST REUTER 

Bertrn.—When the popular uprising broke 
out in East Germany, I was unfortunately 
stuck in Vienna, a thousand miles away. 
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This has not, of course, hindered the Soviet 
propaganda machine from shouting day after 
day that it was I who had staged and di- 
rected the whole show. 

The news of the first riots and demon- 
strations electrified the Conference of Eu- 
ropean Mayors I was attending. I flew the 
next morning to Munich, where all were 
nervous and tense. I was held up there for 7 
frustrating hours; the plane that was sup- 
posed to be placed at my disposal never 
showed up. 

When I arrived in Berlin, I went down to 
the frontier area of Potsdamerplatz. Across 
the line which separates East Berlin from 
West Berlin, there was a wasteland, a dead, 
empty city which reminded me of the earliest 
postwar scenes. At such a sight, one’s heart 
could stand still. 

The next hours brought the awful news 
of executions on the spot by the Soviet Army 
in East Berlin and throughout East Ger- 
many. There was martial law everywhere. 
Do the men of the Kremlin think they can 
long rule by means of the bayonet and the 
tank? Whom the gods would destroy they 
first make blind. And blind are both the 
East German Communist puppets, if they do 
not see that the fury of the German people 
has destroyed their usefulness as satellite 
rulers, and the men in the Kremlin, if they 
do not recognize that it will now be increas- 
ingly difficult to hold on to power in Ger- 
many. Where are the skeptics now? 

How often and how long have those of us 
who know something about Berlin—and 
about bolshevism—argued with so-called 
informed observers and authoritative an- 
alysts who were always reporting on the 
passivity of the people, about the real roots 
the Communists were establishing, about 
their mounting strength, etc. These in- 
formed observers and authoritative analysts 
have been dramatically refuted. The real 
feelings of the people in the East have ex- 
ploded in most elemental fashion. Who is 
there today who can doubt their courage or 
their devotion to the ideal of liberty? 

There are a few for whom the meaning of 
history, as well as the events before their 
noses, appears to be a closed book, These 
people think (and some of them have writ- 
ten) that a few agents here and there could 
bring millions of people out on the streets, 
or else the riots were staged by the Commu- 
nists themselves in some very complicated 
diplomatic maneuver, or even that the whole 
affair was merely a protest aiming at a rise 
in wages. 

I doubt whether any of this really needs 
refutation for readers of the New Leader. 
Only recently in New York, we discussed with 
a group of friends of the New Leader the 
dynamic revolutionary potential of the peo- 
ple behind the Iron Curtain. It was there, 
we agreed, that the struggle for freedom 
would find her best sons. 

In a way, I cannot suppress my pride that 
it should have been Berliners who held up 
the first revolutionary banner that has been 
raised inside the Soviet Empire. For 8 years, 
they and their brothers in the East Zone 

ehave been exploited, terrorized, and re- 
pressed. In one blow, they have destroyed 
an illusion (in both the East and the West) 
that a German Communist satellite could 
have any future. 

The very fact that this great uprising 
could and did take place proves to the world 
that the totalitarian machine is not infallible 
or omnipotent, that it has its weakness, and 
that if the free world only had the political 
imagination to match the human courage 
which the enslaved world is ready to show, 
then the days of the Iron Curtain in Cen- 
tral Europe would be numbered. 

For the moment, the Soviets have stified 
the revolutionary situation which, for 3 
violent days, threatened to get out of hand. 
They have made a desert and have called 
it peace. The quiet of the graveyard has 
fallen over the eastern parts of this city 
aud this land. But the Kremlin has re- 
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ceived a profound shock. Tanks can disperse 
a mass of strikers, but with tanks alone a 
government cannot be run. 

The German Communists have proved 
themselves to be nothing but a cowering 
handful of puppets; the Russians can no 
longer have any doubt of their incompetence 
and uselessness. Their empire, like the 
Roman Empire before them, is beginning to 
crumble at its outer edges; will the West 
finally be shaken into an awareness of its 
historic opportunities? 

Let us hope this tragic but inspiring June 
week will force the free would out of its 
Istlessness, its inativity, its disunity. Our 
cause is stronger than we think. The gen- 
eral strike of the German working class in 
the East has given a new note of fiery pas- 
sion to the struggle for national unity and 
liberation. A powerful impulse has been 
given to our cry for the withdrawal of the 
Soviets from Germany and the restoration 
of our Nation to independence and full 
freedom, 

When those heroic young workers from the 
factories and mines actually climbed bare- 
fisted onto the Soviet tanks clattering down 
our streets, who could suppress the hope 
that leaped to our hearts that a new era of 
democratic defiance was beginning, a new 
period of revolution for freedom? 

No, dear friends, totalitarianism has not 
wiped out human courage, nor human dig- 
nity, nor human idealism. Your Thomas 
Jefferson once said that “the tree of liberty 
must be refreshed from time to time with 
the blood of patriots and tyrants.” The 
blood of our friends and brothers, run down 
by armored tanks, shot by firing squads, 
beaten by police clubs, is shed upon the 
ground. May that awful sacrifice in the 
heart of Europe help the withered branches 
of the tree of human liberty to blossom 
at last. 


All Facts Should Be Available Before 
Congress Acts on Requested Postal 
Rate Increases 
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HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1953 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, the people of northwestern 
Minnesota and North Dakota are very 
much concerned about the proposal of 
the Postmaster General to increase 
postal rates. 

Radio station WDAY at Fargo, N. 
Dak., asked me to make a brief talk on 
the subject and to elaborate on my view 
that this is not the time for Congress to 
enact legislation providing for increased 
postal rates. 

In this connection I feel that the 
membership of the House and readers of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD will be in- 
terested in my radio talk over station 
WDAx at Fargo, on Sunday, June 28. 
My remarks were as follows: 

Late this past week the Postmaster Gen- 
eral submitted legislation to the Congress of 
the United States, calling for increases in 
postal rates. This affects personal as well 
as business mail. An increase in first-, sec- 
ond-, and third-class mail is proposed. As I 
haye publicly previously stated, this action 
is premature and ill-advised. 

One has only to scan the recent testimony 
of the Postmaster General before the House 
and Senate Appropriations Committees to 


realize how inadequate the past management 
and operating practices of the Post Office De- 
partment have been. The new Postmaster 
General is confronted with an enormous task 
of overhauling the Department before he can 
improve the service and get the operation 
on an economical basis. 

Only recently has he retained the services 
of a reputable firm of certified public ac- 
countants to advise and assist him in finan- 
cial matters of the Department. Only re- 
cently has he submitted to Congress his 
nominations for the Postal Advisory Board 
which was authorized by law in 1949. Only 
recently has he testified that he plans to 
staff his ratemaking division and that he 
would make full use of it in developing and 
presenting rate recommendations for the 
guidance of Congress. 

In view of all this, how can he logically 
justify a rate increase at this time and be- 
fore he has full knowledge of all the perti- 
nent facts of the problem? 

Early this year the Senate adopted the 
Carlson resolution and appropriated $100,000 
to provide for an overall study of the Post 
Office Department and its ratemaking ma- 
chinery. I am confident that the able Sen- 
ator from Kansas and his group will estab- 
lish a basis for distinction between that 
which is strictly business and that which has 
been intended by the Congress to be a serv- 
ice to the American people. Until this has 
been completed it would be unwise to at- 
tempt to enact a fair postal rate increase 
bill. 

Inherent in this matter of increased rates, 
is the question of the need for and use of 
the smaller post offices throughout the 
country. The Post Office Department op- 
erates over 40,000 post offices and at least 
90 percent of them do not take in enough 
money to meet their expenses. Does that 
mean that we should abolish a great number 
of the smaller post offices throughout the 
country? Not at all. We should recognize 
many of these as providing an essential 
service to the American people and con- 
sequently cannot be operated on a strictly 
business basis. We can only demand that 
they be operated efficiently and economi- 
cally. Many third- and fourth-class post 
offices have been established for the conven- 
ience of our people and represent the Fed- 
eral Government on matters other than 
strictly post office business. Among these 
services are the sale of migratory bird 
stamps, postal savings, the United States 
savings bonds, and services for the United 
States Civil Service Commission and other 
public service efforts and activities. 

Postal rates are a form of taxes. The 
present administration was voted into office, 
at least partly, as a result of the public out- 
cry against excessive taxes caused by the 
gigantic bureaucracy built up in Washington 
over a period of 20 years. 

I am confident that the Congress will not 
place this additional burden on the Ameri- 
can people until the Congress and the Post- 
master General have a more adequate basis 
for reappraising the basic philosophy of our 
American postal service, and until many 
proposed economy steps are taken and de- 
veloped by the Post Office Department. 


Three Million GI Home Loans 
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HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 
IN THE Rabie Oo Tha hee STATES 
Monday, June 29, 1953 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the month of May, the 3 mil- 


lionth GI home loan was guaranteed by 
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the Veterans’ Administration. In yes- 
terday’s Washington Post there appeared 
a brief but quite informative article 
dealing with this program. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the article printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GI Home Loans NUMBER 3 MILLION 

The 3 millionth GI home loan was guaran- 
teed by the Veterans’ Administration during 
the month of May. 

VA reported 3,004,157 home loans totaling 
$19.6 billion have been made to World War 
II and post-Korea veterans during the 9 years 
the GI loan program has been in operation. 

Of the $19.6 billion, VA has guaranteed or 
insured about half that amount. 

Nearly 13 percent of the 3,004,157 home 
loans, or 383,053, have been completely paid 


back by veteran borrowers. 


VA also reported that only 16,218 home 
loans, or less than six-tenths of 1 percent 
of the total, have resulted in claims paid 
by the Government, proving that veterans 
have been oustanding credit risks. 

VA said that the average size of all GI 
home loans made to date is $7,371. 

In addition to the more than 3 million 
home loans closed thus far, VA has guaran- 
teed or insured 64,888 farm loans and 204,287 
loans for business purposes. These two types 
of loans total more than $800 million. 

Most World War II veterans have until 
July 25, 1957, in which to apply for GI loans 
under the original GI bill, but veterans with 
service since June 27, 1950, the beginning of 
the Korean conflict, have until 10 years from 
the end of the current emergency in which 
to apply. 


Blueprint for Red Enslavement—V 
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HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 29, 1953 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I include herewith the 11th and 
12th chapters of Maryknoll Missioner 
Father James A. McCormick’s pamphlet 
Blueprint for Enslavement: 

CHAPTER 11 
Makeup of present puppet regime 

There is no one more respected by the 
Reds in China today than an old revolu- 
tionary. 

An old revolutionary is one who has been 
a consistent Communist Party member, who 
fought for the Communists long before the 
liberation. If he has suffered for the cause 
by having spent time in jail, he is all the 
more respected. 

The major government posts are held by 
old revolutionaries. Party Chairman Mao 
Tse Tung, Foreign Minister Chou En Lai, and 
Army Commander Chu Teh were all officials 
of the Communist government of China un- 
der Borodin and his Russians in 1925. 

It was the rebellion of the people against 
the Communists that put Chiang Kai-shek 
in power. The old revolutionaries then be- 
came fugitives. Some, like Chou En Lai, filed 
to the protection of the British colony of 
Hong Kong. Others holed up in the moun- 
tains of Fukien, until Chiang Kai-shek 
drove them into northwest China, closer to 
Soviet support. 

From 1937 onward, a steady stream of mal- 
contents made their way to Communist 
headquarters in the Northwest. Some were 
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disgruntled Nationalists who felt that their 
obvious talents were not being rewarded. 
Others, smarting under reprimand, joined 
the opposition to seek revenge. But the 
largest group were Chinese youths, mostly 
high school graduates, who were unable to 
find work. All such a youth had to do was 
contact the Red underground and his ex- 
penses to Communist headquarters at Sian 
would be paid. 

It was this group of old revolutionaries, 
tried by the fire and steel of guerrilla war- 
fare, who formed the cold hard core of the 
revolution in China that made the Reds 
rulers of almost a quarter of the earth's 
population. 

It is these same men who compose the 
framework of the Communist government 
in China today. Each of them has his Rus- 
sian adviser hovering in the background. I 
have seen estimates that there are at least 
200,000 Russian advisers and technicians 
now in China—a sharp contrast to the num- 
ber of foreigners in China during the palmi- 
est days of Western imperialism, when the 
total number of Europeans and Americans, 
missioners and businessmen, never exceeded 
100,0000, 

Next in importance in the Red govern- 
ment are those Communists trained in Man- 
churia and North China directly under the 
Russians, in the period since the end of 
World War II. Those who have successfully 
passed the Red indoctrination hold many 
important jobs. 

A third class of officials, usually those 
found in provincial and county offices, are 
former employees of the Nationalists who 
sold out to the Reds. Many of these are 
politicians and timeservers with no loyalty 
or principles of moral conduct, They de- 
cided to keep a full rice bowl by getting on 
the winning side. 

Some of these men are old Communists 
who had been planted in the Nationalist 
government to cause discontent among gov- 
ernmental employees, and to bring a bad 
name on the government through official 
negligence, or exorbitant squeeze, as graft is 
known in China, 

The remaining employees of the Reds are 
former local guerrillas and the Young 
Progressives. Many of the local guerrillas 
were sent to Hong Kong before the libera- 
tion, and trained in Communist schools. 
Then they were returned to their homes to 
direct guerrilla bands whose chief work was 
to cripple transportation, bring commerce 
to a standstill, hold Communist propaganda 

in villages and towns, and éreate 
general discontent. 
These guerrillas supported themselves on 
their loot, and by kidnapping wealthy Chi- 
nese, holding the prisoners for a substantial 
ransom of money, guns, and ammunition. 
When the family of a prisoner was slow in 
paying, an amputated finger or ear sent to 
the family usually hurried the ransom. 

These guerrillas, along with the Young 
Progressives, who have enthusiastically di- 
gested the Red line, hold down the minor 
jobs in county and township divisions. It is 
the group of sincere Communists, hardly any 
over 25 years of age, who have the most di- 
rect contact with the people. This group 
also makes up the propaganda teams, inves- 
tigators of local problems, and the primary 
and high-school teachers. About 3 in every 
10 are girls. 

It is from this class that most frequently 
comes the disillusioned Communist. These 
youths see the increased poverty and suffer- 
ing under communism, and sometimes are 
led to revolt. Last summer during the 
famine of the county of Lin Pin, at the head- 
waters of the East River, 200 young Com- 
munists revolted, killed their superior offi- 
cers, and took to the mountains as guer- 
rillas, 

To keep the Young Progressives in line the 
Reds dangle the bait of promotion and big- 
ger jobs. The Young Progressives are re- 


quired to take special courses in new types of 
work and to study in their spare time. After 
written examinations and a review of their 
work, some of them are sent to big cities 
for specialized training. Trips about China 
for meetings and training are another bait 
held out to the youth. 

Those who get the reputation of being dis- 
satisfied or inefficient soon disappear. They 
are taken from their jobs and assigned to 
army units in Manchuria or Korea, 

Minor government workers get 2 meals 
a day from the government along with 2 
cotton uniforms, Each is paid a salary 
equivalent to about $1 a month, so there 
is not much to send home. From this salary 
is deducted a 10-percent contribution for 
the Korean war fund. 

The meal furnished by the government 
consists of a quart of cooked rice, over which 
is spread some vegetables. The vegetable 
allowance is rated at 10 cents a day. Twice 
a month they get 2 ounces of meat. How- 
ever, they may earn money to buy meat 
once a week for their units if the entire unit 
volunteers for extra work outside regular 
hours. 

The uniform given these young Commu- 
nists consists of a jacket and a pair of 
trousers made from a cheap brown cotton 
cloth, two changes of underwear, stock- 
ings, and shoes of the sneaker“ variety with 
rubber soles and canvas tops. There is also 
the all-important military cap with the big 
red five-pointed star in front. Finally there 
is a leather belt and a revolver. The re- 
volver is standard equipment for every gov- 
ernmental employee, no matter how low his 
Job is. 

Higher officials In the county offices get the 
same food and clothing, but their salary is 
83 a month, or 30 pounds of rice. This is 
enough to buy a package of cigarettes a day. 
Many of these officials have been heard com- 
plaining that there is nothing to take home 
to support their families. 

The county commissar, the highest officer 
in the county, gets a salary of $30 (300 
pounds of rice) a month. However, he re- 
ceives a few extras. He is given a house, 
a family-support subsidy, a travel allowance, 
and an entertainment allowance. By jug- 
gling accounts and exercising thrift, he can 
make a very comfortable living. 


CHAPTER 12 
Unrest and chances of revolt 
Up until very recently American Commu- 


all. They were “agrarian reformers.” Our 
local Reds also suggested through their in- 
nocent-looking fronts that Mao would not 
take dictation from the Kremlin, that he 
might become another Tito. Don’t believe 
it. Nothing can be further from the truth. 

China today is a Russian puppet. The 
Russians have turned it into a military camp, 
preparing for a major war. All newspapers 
and propaganda outlets are under direct con- 
trol of the Russians. So is the secret and 
political police. The Russians secured these 
concessions in the treaty of friendship and 
mutual assistance signed in Moscow on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1950, by Mao Tse Tung and Chou 
En Lai. The Russians learned their lesson 
in Yugoslavia, 

Shortly after signing this treaty, Hong 
Kong papers reported the arrival of 5,000 
Russians in Shanghai to take charge of im- 
proving the defenses of Shanghai by the 
installation of antiaircraft guns and enlarg- 
ing the airfield. Chinese newspapers began 
to carry pictures and reports of new military 
airplanes arriving in China from Russia, in- 
cluding jet planes. In December 1950 re- 
ports placed at least 80 jets on the newly 
enlarged airfield at Canton. In July 1951, 
200 Russians were said to be in Swatow to 
improve the airfield and harbor installations. 


Swatow is nearly opposite the southern tip 
of Formosa. 
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There is no way of knowing positively the 
total number of Russians now in China, 
but the best estimate is 200,000. A friend 
traveling on a train to Canton told me that 
he counted 17 Russians, each with an inter- 
preter, going to Canton from the north. In 
Shanghai it is reported that a large resi- 
dential district was cleared of all Chinese 
and foreigners, barricaded, and turned over 
to the Russians. No Chinese is permitted 
within the area. 

This influx of Russians is a blow to Chinese 
pride. During the past 2 years Chinese prop- 
aganda has hammered out the idea that 
foreign aid was not needed in China, that 
the Chinese were as capable as any foreigner. 
Now the government is hard put to it to ex- 
plain the presence of somany Russian guests. 

It was particularly humiliating for the 
Communist governor of Kwantung Province 
to replace all the Chinese military and civil 
administrators in all the counties bordering 
the British territory of Hong Kong with 
Russians. In order to save face, the gov- 
ernor is said to have given the reason that 
the Chinese administrators were “corrupt 
and inefficient.” 

Two Russian mining engineers, accom- 
panied by five Chinese engineers and an 
armed escort of 30 soldiers, were ambushed 
while traveling at night up the East River. 
Only 17 Red soldiers escaped alive. This 
particular area had previously been cleared 
of all Nationalist guerrillas and all opposi- 
tion to the Communists liquidated. Since 
there was no one else to set the ambush, my 
guess is that anti-Russian Chinese Reds 
did it. 

A few days later two Russian officials were 
seized in the small West River town of Lin 
Taan, One was immediately killed and the 
other taken prisoner into the mountains. 

Next came a report that 200 police, tax 
collectors, and other minor functionaries of 
Lin Pin County had revolted against their 
superiors and killed them. The insurgents 
fled to the mountains to become guerrillas. 
The Reds inflicted a terrible retaliation on 
the families of the men who revolted. 

In Swatow, 2,000 soldiers are said to have 
revolted against their commanding officers. 

These events are significant because they 
reveal that hatred for the Communist over- 
lords and their Russian masters is beginning 
to penetrate the lower ranks of the Red 
government. 

The young Communist official is in daily 

ntact with the (An kt He sees their sufe 
Techie and starvation, their mute fear, their 
despair, and exasperation. Every day he 
hears of a new case of suicide. Soon his 
Communist idealism begins to crack, Then 
he becomes resentful of his party and angry 
that he has been deceived. Of course, this 
applies only to the youth who became a 
sincere Communist. 

But there is little that such a man can 
now do. The trap has been sprung and 
he and all of the people of China are 
caught in it. 

In 1950 it was common knowledge that 
there were 20,000 guerrillas in the moun- 
tains of Western Fukien, who were receiv- 
ing aid from Formosa by parachute. Then 
the Communists sent spies to infiltrate the 
movement. In July 1951 there were not even 
a hundred guerrillas left. In 1950 there were 
supposed to be about 40,000 guerrillas op- 
erating in the mountains of Kwangsi. After 
a large-scale “bandit suppression” campaign, 
only a few thousand are said to be left. 

Personally, I think the resistance is much 
stronger than most people realize. The rea- 
son that we do not hear of more is that news- 
papers are not allowed to circulate out of 
their own area, except for official big city 
papers. News is, therefore, strictly con- 
trolled. Travel is so restricted that only the 
Reds can move about freely. Thus, few 
people know what is going on outside their 
own immediate area. 
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A very intelligent Chinese confided to me 
last year that the people of China were 
praying for America to save them, just as 
we had gone to the rescue of the Koreans. 
I told him that Americans were peace-loving 
people who didn’t like war. I said that per- 
haps in 5 years the Reds would let up and 
there would be some improvement. 

“Five years,” he exclaimed. “In five years 
we will all be dead. In 5 years, there will be 
nobody left but the Communists.” 

I know nothing of the military strength or 
plans of Chiang Kai-shek. But I do know 
that the majority of the people in China 
still believe in him, and hope that he will 
return to China and save them. The Chi- 
nese people have heard all the smear cam- 
paigns against Chiang, just as have the 
American people. The main difference is 
that the Chinese people do not believe it. 

“Chiang did not run off to America with 
his wealth and live at ease,” an old farmer 
told me. “He stayed as near to his people 
as he could. He will never forget us. He is 
building an army and he will come back and 
free us from the Red devils.” 

Another man, an ex-schoolteacher, said, 
“If Chiang Kai-shek comes back at the mo- 
ment the Reds have pushed the people be- 
yond endurance, all the people of China, in- 
cluding half the Red army, would join him. 
Given leadership, the people will kill the Red 
leaders with their bare hands if necessary.” 

My work in China was spiritual. I know 
nothing about logistics or military opportu- 
nities. All I know is that almost a half bil- 
lion people have been enslaved, and that 
every day men and women are being put to 
death because they want to be free. I do 
not know what the future has in store for 
China. I can only think of those people to 
whom I have given a good part of my life. 
I only know that every day the Russian 
stranglehold grows tighter and tighter. 

Please pray for the people of China, and 
for enslaved people everywhere. And do 
everything you can to strengthen our own 
United States. 


Yalta Still an Issue in the Minds of 
American People 


—— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 
een 


Friday, June 26, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including an article by 
William Henry Chamberlin entitled 
“Yalta Snafu,” which appeared in Hu- 
man Events for June 17. This outstand- 
ing writer has reviewed events leading 
to the so-called Yalta Agreement. It is 
a dark chapter in the history of Ameri- 
can foreign relations. The article in 
question follows: 

YALTA SNAFU 
(By William Henry Chamberlin) 

“We shall never acquiesce in the enslave- 
ment of any people in order to purchase 
fancied gain for ourselves. I shall ask the 
Congress at a later date to join in an ap- 
propriate resolution making clear that this 
Government recognize no kind of commit- 
ment contained in secret understandings of 
the past with foreign governments which 
permit this kind of enslavement.” 


So said President Eisenhower, in his state 
of the Union message of February 2. 


This loudly applauded statement seemed 
to protend a fiat denunciation and repudia- 
tion of the Yalta and Potsdam agreements, 
which had already been attacked severely in 
the Republican Party platform. Eisenhower 
as a candidate last October assured a Polish- 
American delegation of his opposition to 
Yalta. 

But what followed this ringing declaration 
against the endorsement or condoning of en- 
slavement was a pitiful snafu, compounded 
of timidity, ignorance and interdepartmen- 
tal bungling. The mountain labored and 
produced a very innocuous mouse. The State 
Department submitted to the Senate a reso- 
lution that threw all the blame for the 
consequences of Yalta on Soviet violations of 
that agreement. This was bad history, bad 
logic, and bar morals. 

For the original Yalta pact, quite irrespec- 
tive of Soviet violations of its provisions, con- 
tained some provisions which certainly made 
for enslavement and which should, therefore, 
have been repudiated, not indirectly en- 
dorsed. For example, the Yalta agreement, 
as anyone may learn by rereading it, sanc- 
tioned the annexation by the Soviet Union, 
without any plebiscite, of almost half of 
Poland's prewar territory and about one-third 
of Poland’s prewar population. If this was 
not enslavement, considering the total eclipse 
of elementary human rights and liberties for 
peoples living under Soviet rule, then the 
word has no meaning. 

This same Yalta agreement sanctioned the 
seizure by Poland of unspecified amounts of 
German territory (emphatically a case where 
two wrongs do not make a right), and the use 
of German slave labor as “reparations.” If 
this was not enslavement, then the word has 
no meaning. 

At the same ill-omened conference in the 
Crimean resort, the American and British 
representatives committed themselves to en- 
force a kind of fugitive slave law for Stalin's 
benefit. It was agreed that all Soviet citi- 
zens found in the western occupation zones 
should be repatriated, by force if necessary. 
If this was not enslavement, then the word 
has no meaning. 

The resolution on Yalta, censuring the So- 
viet Government for violations of the agree- 
ment, but uttering no word of criticism of 
Roosevelt and Churchill, could well have 
been composed by the Truman-Acheson ad- 
ministration. A magnificent opportunity to 
redeem, so far as this is possible, a grave po- 
litical and moral error, to serve notice on 
the whole world, friends, foes, and weak- 
kneed neutralists alike, that the days of ap- 
peasement are over, to fulfill a campaign 
promise, was muffed with no adequate rea- 
son or excuse. 

Had the resolution been passed in the form 
proposed by Mr. Dulles, the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration would have been placed in the 
invidious and ridiculous position of endors- 
ing, by implication, one of the most dis- 
honorable and deservedly unpopular trans- 
actions of the bankrupt diplomacy of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. Fortunately, Senator Tarr 
blocked acceptance by proposing a reserva- 
tion, that no opinion was implied as to the 
validity of the pact, which was distasteful to 
the Democrats. Then Stalin died and every- 
one forgot about the whole affair. 

It is certainly far better to have no reso- 
lution on the subject than to have a reso- 
lution which could be construed as placing 
the seal of congressional approval on the 
mutilation and partition both of Poland and 
of Germany, on the exploitation of the van- 
quished for slave labor, on the denial of the 
right of asylum to political refugees. 

The Eisenhower administration missed a 
most promising opportunity to make its 
breach with the appeasement policy (which 
was followed during the war and the first 
postwar years) crystal clear, by not present- 
ing to Congress a resolution calling for lock- 
stock-and-barrel repudiation of Yalta and 
Potsdam. As the first of these pacts is nat- 
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urally and understandably most hateful to 
Poles and the second to Germans, the propa- 
ganda effect of such a repudiation abroad 
and at home would have been excellent. 

There is also the consideration that the 
secret concessions to Stalin at China’s ex- 
pense which were part of the Yalta deal 
(cession to the Soviet Union of a preferred 
political, military, and economic position in 
China's most industrialized region, Man- 
churia) were an important cause of the sub- 
sequent conquest of China by the Commu- 
nists. Manchuria was the base and the ar- 
senal for the successful campaigns of the 
Communist armies. And this was possible 
because of the Soviet occupation of Man- 
churia, so fatuously begged and bribed for 
at Yalta. 

And the repudiation could have been 
placed on a technically unimpeachable 
ground, which has actually been invoked, on 
occasion, by the Truman administration. 
This is that the Soviet Government itself 
has destroyed any legal or moral validity the 
Yalta and Potsdam pacts may have possessed 
by repeatedly disregarding those provisions 
of the agreements which were considered 
contrary to Soviet interests, 

For example there was never the slightest 
move toward implementing the Yalta prom- 
ise that there should be “free and unfettered 
elections in Poland” or that democratic proc- 
esses would be observed in the east European 
countries under Soviet military occupation. 
Nor has there been any pretense of observ- 
ing, in the treatment of the Soviet Zone in 
Germany, the Potsdam assurances that 
democratic parties should be encouraged and 
that Germany should be treated as an eco- 
nomic unit. 

Two arguments were voiced against a 
forthright declaration that the Yalta and 
Potsdam agreements are null and yoid, so 
far as this country is concerned. It was 
claimed that such repudiation would make 
it possible for the Soviet Union to expel the 
Western Powers from Berlin and Vienna, 
And it was argued that Democratic loyalty to 
Roosevelt and Truman would make it im- 
possible to obtain for a resolution condem- 
ning their handiwork (Roosevelt's at Yalta 
and Truman's at Potsdam) the large ma- 
jority which would be necessary to produce 
a strong moral effect abroad. 

The first argument cannot be taken seri- 
ously. It is both humiliating and unreal- 
istic to assume that the United States and 
the Western Powers are in Berlin and Vienna 
by kind permission of the Soviet Union. 
We are in these cities because, as the experi- 
ence at the time of the blockade of Berlin 
showed, we cannot be put out without start- 
ing a third world war, something the Soviet 
Government is not yet ready to risk, 

Our moral right to be there is the desire 
of the legitimate German and Austrian Gov- 
ernments, and of the overwhelming majority 
of the German and Austrian peoples, that 
we stay until conditions are created for a 
safe general evacuation of all foreign occu- 
pation troops. The sooner this point is 
made clear in official statements, the better. 

As for the second argument, one wonders 
how many Democrats, if it came to a show- 
down, would want to go on record as men 
of Yalta. The very word “Yalta,” despite 
elaborate efforts at whitewashing, is a cuss- 
word to the average plain American citizen. 

Roosevelt did not go to Yalta as leader 
of the Democratic Party. He went as rep- 
resentative of the whole American people. 
He failed the American people, Democrats 
and Republicans alike, by betraying moral 
principles which are part of the American 
heritage and tradition and by abandoning 
vital American national interests. One hopes 
that somehow someday Congress will have 
an opportunity to pronounce a verdict on 
Yalta and Potsdam by voting on a resolution 
which unequivocally condemns these dis- 
honorable and futile appeasement deals. 
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The verdict might well be far more over- 
‘whelmingly negative than some left-wing 
commentators suspect. 

It is a grave error to regard Yalta as 
something that belongs to history, that has 
no relation to the present. The threat of 
a revival of the Yalta spirit is always with 
us. It has become greater as a result of 
the Soviet peace offensive that set in after 
the death of Stalin. This offensive is as 
phony as the proverbial $3 bill. Yet how 
Tew trivial gestures and soft words are needed 
in order to induce a dangerous letdown of 
the mood of vigilant self-defense in more 
than one European country. The Econo- 
mist, of London, recently packed a wealth of 
wise criticism into one short sentence: 

“What is surprising and alarming is to 
see how little has to be said from Moscow 
to obscure the memory of so much that has 
been done.” 

It is a typical Yalta issue, the handing 
back of tens of thousands of anti-Commu- 
nist Chinese and North Korean war prisoners 
to torture, enslavement, and death that has 
been the biggest stumbling block in the Ko- 
rean armistice negotiations. And the squeeze 
has been put on the United States to con- 
sent to dangerous and unworthy compro- 


‘mises in this question, to depart from Eisen- 


hower’s recent solemn assurance: 

“We shall never acquiesce in the enslave- 
ment of any people in order to purchase 
fancied gains for ourselves.” 

This squeeze has come from Winston 
Churchill, with his public endorsement of 
the Communist formula for prisoner ex- 
change; from Nehru, whose attitude toward 
Red China has become a synonym for unreal- 
istic weakness and futility; from the corri- 
dors of the United Nations, where fear has 
always been stronger of winning the war in 
Korea than of losing it. 

Mr. Churchill seemed to be suggesting the 
possible pattern of a new Yalta when he ad- 
vocated, in his recent speech in the House 
of Commons, “a conference on the highest 


level between the leading powers * * * con- 


fined to the smallest number of persons and 
powers possible. They should meet with a 
measure of informality and a still greater 
measure of privacy and seclusion.” 

It is curious that a conference of this type 
should arouse hope and approval when one 
rece lis the names, and the dismal results, of 
four conferences of exactly this type which 
have already occurred: Munich, Teheran, 
Yalta, Potsdam. The kind of skulduggery 
that can go on behind closed doors when a 
few men set out to dispose of the fate of 
the world is most vividly and candidly de- 
scribed by Sir Winston himself in the 
Hinge of Fate, the fifth volume of his chron- 
icle of the war, pages 361-362. 

With no apparent sense of shame or re- 
morse, Churchill tells how he proposed to.a 
receptive Stalin the partition of Poland and 
the mutilation of Germany, moving match- 
sticks to show how the eastern part of Po- 
land should be handed over to the Soviet 
Union while Poland was to get German ter- 
ritory in the west. 

The American people want no part in such 
cynical deals with the living bodies of na- 
tions, past, present, or future. 


Bakersfield Californian Named 
“Newspaper of the Year” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


: OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1953 


Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 


marks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I include herewith the following com- 
ment with respect to the Bakersfield 
Californian, a California newspaper 
which has consistently fought for the 
equal treatment of California crops sub- 
ject to Federal control at the production 
level. I have elsewhere inserted in this 
Appendix an outstanding editorial of 
the said newspaper on the subject of 
cotton quotas and legislation which I 
have proposed to make quota practices 
more equitable for western cotton grow- 
ers. 

The opinions of this publication are 
not to be taken lightly. You may be cer- 
tain that the comment with respect to 
cotton quotas is a carefully considered 
judgment, fairly expressed, based on 
knowledge of the facts of cotton produc- 
tion. 

At a recent meeting of the Associated 
Press News Executives Council of Cali- 
fornia and Nevada the Bakersfield Cali- 
fornian was named Newspaper of the 
Year.” Outstanding membership coop- 
eration in providing news stories to the 
Associated Press and general news cov- 
erage were cited as the reasons for the 
designation of this honor. The gentle- 
man of the press presenting the award 
declared, “The Bakersfield Californian 
has shown the utmost cooperation 
throughout the year in providing cover- 
age of events, both great and small.” 

We are indeed fortunate to have the 
opinion of this publication on an issue 
as vital as that of the future course of 
cotton production. 


Berlin Revolts Point Way to Successful 
Liberation of Enslaved Peoples 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1953 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the Berlin revolts against Com- 
munist rule point out a sure path for 
the United States to follow to bring the 


cold war to a successful end—through 


the overthrow of the Communist regimes 
from power. 

The successful overthrow of commu- 
nism will bring peace and liberty to mil- 
lions of enslaved people. It will bring 
an end to the continuous draft of Ameri- 
can boys to provide military manpower. 
It will bring an end to high taxes, and 
huge Government spending on nonpro- 
ductive war materials. And it will bring 
peace of mind to the American people. 

The German revolt shows that the So- 


viet Empire is weak and seething with ` 


unrest. Vigorous action by us can help 
to Larne its reign of terrorism and slave 
| 

On Saturday, June 27, 1953, Senator 
ARTHUR V. Warkms introduced into the 
Senate, Senate Concurrent Resolution 
36, and I introduced into the House, 
House Concurrent Resolution 125, identi- 
cal resolutions expressing the friendship 
and sympathy of the American people 
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for the people of Eastern Germany. The 
resolutions further declared the right of 
the Eastern German people to freedom, 
and the restoration of their God-given 
inalienable rights. The resolutions also 
assert the right of the German people to 
a single, unified nation governed by their 
own consent. The text of the resolutions 
appears on page 7457 and page A3919 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of June 27, 
1953. Passage of the Watkins-Kersten 
resolution will give a great morale boost 
to the people in East Germany now 
struggling and suffering for their 
freedom. 

I include herewith the following article 
which appeared in the U. S. News & 
World Report of June 26, 1953, about 
the Berlin riots: 


TROUBLE BEHIND Iron CurTarin—So a SUD- 
DENLY PEACEFUL RUSSIA Looks TO WEST FOR 
HELP 


BERLIN:—A]l through the Communist 
empire in Europe revolt lies just under the 
surface, ready to break through. The vio- 
lent uprising in East Germany doesn’t begin 
to tell the whole story. 

In East Berlin, the window in the Iron 
Curtain, revolt flared for all the world to 
see. With their bare hands workers chal- 
lenged the tanks and machineguns of the 
Russian Army. They taunted a Russian 
general, pummeled German puppets of the 
Kremlin, and ripped the Communist flag to 
shreds. 

This revolt of the workers is the greatest 
in Soviet history since the Russian Navy rose 
against the Communists in the early days 
of the Bolsheviks. Yet it is only one of 
many that are flaring all over the Communist 
empire. 

The satellites from the Baltic to the Black 
Sea are beset by food shortages, inflation, 
mounting discontent, and anger of workers, 
farmers, and the middle classes. Despite 
iron-handed police control, there are signs 
of revolt. 

Earlier this month Czechoslovakian work- 
ers, supposedly docile, rose against their 
Communist masters in four industrial 
cities—Pilsen, Ostrava, Brno, and Kladno. 
There have been outbreaks of resistance in 
Poland. Troubles of a deep-seated nature 
developed in Bulgaria, where Yugoslavia’s 
Marshal Tito looks for the first real revolu- 
tion against Russian rule. Even in the 
Ukraine of Russia itself the Kremlin has 
been forced to purge Georgi Malenkov's clos- 
est political ally in an effort to placate the 
people. 

It is all a sign of profound weakness be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, both political and 
economic. In a system ballyhooed as “the 
workers’ paradise,” where the proletariat 
supposedly is the dictator, it is necessary to 
use Russian troops to shoot down the prole- 
tariat in the streets. 

Communist rulers almost everywhere are 
sitting on a volcano, deeply fearful of the 
people they rule. It is this weakness that is 
accepted by the best-informed of Europe's 
appraisers as the cause of the new Russian 
peace offensive. Only if permitted a period 
of peace and quiet—with revived trade with 
the West—can the Communist dictators get 
hold of a crumbling situation. 

Behind the riots in Germany, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and elsewhere lies a breakdown of the 
Communist economic machinery throughout 
the Soviet world. 

Kremlin plans which look perfect on paper 
aren’t working out in practice, Farmers, 
forced onto collective farms made up of their 
own confiscated land, cut production. The 
result is spreading food shortages. Workers, 
prodded by the Communists into high pro- 
duction quotas, drag their heels instead. 
On top of this is a growing scarcity of indus- 
trial raw materials and equipment. Moscow 
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has milked the satellites of almost everything 
forcing down living standards. 

Now the Communist cupboard in Eastern 
Europe is about bare. Iron and steel pro- 
duction is way off schedule. Metalworking 
plants—turning out arms—are unable to 
work at capacity because they can't get raw 
materials. Transportation isa mess. Hardly 
anybody has enough to eat. The whole sys- 
tem is showing deep cracks at the very time 
sullen people, held in subjugation, are begin- 
ning to rebel against their Soviet bosses. 

Trouble in the satellites is putting new 
light on the Russian peace offensive. The 
Communist rulers are playing for time— 
urgently needed to hold things together. 
Moscow's strategy is to get out of the war 
in Asia, which is a drain on the entire Soviet 
system, and to tone down the cold war 
everywhere. 

Trade is the objective. As European ex- 
perts see it, the Kremlin’s best chance of 
holding the Soviet world together is to tap 
the West for help—to get its hands on the 
outside world’s surplus of consumer goods 
so the workers behind the Iron Curtain can 
be offered a little more of the comforts of life. 
The Communists can’t supply them, and the 
uprising in Berlin gave them their worst 
fright since Tito kicked the Russians out of 
Yugoslavia, 

Open revolt is breaking through the crust 
of Soviet rule in East Europe, exposing weak- 
nesses that are deep seated. In Berlin a 
Communist order for more work at the same 
pay touched things off. Workers roamed the 
streets chanting the German equivalent of 
“We want freedom; we want bread. We will 
knock the Russians dead.” The first mo- 
ment the Russians—as part of their “peace 
offensive“ tried to soften their rule, the East 
Berliners exploded into a riot to get rid of 
Soviet tyranny and exploitation. 

The people’s police—supposedly a Soviet 
puppet army—not only failed to restore or- 
der but many policemen shed their uniforms 
and deserted to West Berlin. The Russians 
finally had to call in their own troops to put 
down the riot. Word spread throughout the 
East German zone and strikes developed in 
other industrial cities. Refugees, pouring 
out of East Germany, estimate that less than 
10 percent of the population will support the 
Communist government in a crisis. Most 
Germans are waiting for a chance to turn on 
the Russians. 

The Berlin riot was not an isolated case. 
The same thing happened in Czechoslovakia 
earlier this month. There a currency reform 
that wiped out savings and practically dou- 
bled prices brought a near-revolution. 

Riots, walkouts, slowdowns broke out in 
factory after factory. Workers at the Skoda 
arms plant stormed the town hall, tore down 
pictures of Communist leaders, burned city 
records, then returned to the plant and 
wrecked the machinery. The riots ran on for 
more than a week. Some Communist func- 
tionaries threw away their party buttons and 
joined in the uprising. 

Quiet was restored to Czechoslovakia only 
after the Communist Army brought out 
tanks as in Berlin and stationed machine 
gunners in the streets. Communist news- 
papers frankly described the situation as an 
attempt to “overthrow the Communist 
regime.” 

Reports of trouble in Bulgaria have been 
seeping through the Iron Curtain, too. Food 
riots broke out in early June. Months be- 
fore that, Communist officials admitted they 
were running into active resistance from the 
peasants. There have been persistent reports 
of resistance bands operating in the hills 
near Sofia. 

The same thing apparently is developing 
in Poland, a vital link in the chain of Com- 
munist satellites. Western diplomats have 
just discovered that as recently as last au- 
tumn armed resistance groups were spreading 
through the forests of East Poland. And the 
Catholic Church continues to be a major 


center of Polish resistance to communism. 
Just 2 weeks ago the Monsignor of the War- 
saw Cathedral delivered a sermon attacking 
Communist restrictions on religion. 

It is the troubles in Germany and Czecho- 
slovakia that give the Kremlin its sharpest 
concern, however. The most significant fac- 
tor, in the view of the experts, is that the 
rioters in both places were predominantly 
workers—people who are supposed to be the 
favored class of Communist regimes. Of all 
the satellites, the two countries that are 
most advanced, most industrialized, and 
where the workers are the biggest class have 
produced the biggest uprisings. 

In both Germany and Czechoslovakia the 
workers have a long tradition behind them. 
Although free unions have been suppressed 
for years, both countries still have a corps 
of union leaders who can recall the day when 
strikes, demonstrations, and organized pro- 
tests were effective weapons for improving 
living and working conditions. These weap- 
ons now have been turned against the 
Communist rulers. 

Basic troubles in the Communist empire 
show up in what has been happening in 
East Germany. There the drive to build 
steel and armament plants caused export 
industries to fall down on their contracts 
with the Czechs and Poles who, in return, 
cut down their own shipments to Germany. 

On top of this, the Russians have been 
taking out the best of East Germany's rail- 
way equipment as World War II reparations. 
Soviet-zone railroads, terribly run down, 
brought a breakup of the delivery system 
between industrial centers. Nearly half the 
locomotives are in repair shops all the time. 
Meanwhile, newly built railroad equipment 
is shipped off to Russia. 

Result is a snowballing economic crisis. 
As private consumer-goods industries were 
deprived of raw materials, many essentials 
vanished from the shops. A nail is a rarity 
in East Berlin. 

German resentment at the Communists 
has been growing, too, because of the food 
and housing shortages. Despite a drop in 
food supplies, large reserves have been stock- 
piled for the growing Russian Army in Ger- 
many. Health has deteriorated because of 
improper diets, the lack of medicines and 
deplorable housing. New homes have been 
built mostly for party bosses and bureau- 
crats. Construction workers, unable to 
build themselves a decent place to live, have 
been forced to work on huge projects for the 
military—barracks and coastal defenses. 

Smoldering resentments at the whole sys- 
tem finally burst into flame when the Krem- 
lin raised the work quotas. It was the same 
thing that brought the explosion in Czecho- 
slovakia. In Germany, Soviet moves to pla- 
cate the people by admitting Communist 
mistakes, restoring freedom and encouraging 
private business came too late to hold anti- 
Russian feelings in check. 

Still more troubles are building up for 
Moscow. Throughout the satellites, food is 
scarce now and the scarcity threatens to 
develop into famine in some areas. Produc- 
tion is slumping on millions of acres of 
a that have been turned into collec- 

ves. 

East Europe's peasants, accustomed to till- 
ing their own land and marketing their own 
crops, refuse to work hard for the big “food 
factories” of the Communists. Those inde- 
pendent farmers who remain are crippled by 
the lack of equipment and by bureaucratic 
directives that confuse every phase of farm 
work. The result is acute food shortages in 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, East Ger- 
many, and elsewhere. 

In Poland, collective farms are producing 
a third less than they did as privately owned 
farms. Growing conditions are good this 
year, but acreage is down. 

In Czechoslovakia, a Communist scheme 
to speed up production last year produced a 
crop failure instead. They set the planting 
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dates too early and crops were lost to frost. 
Ste weather did not proceed according to 
plan. 

In Hungary, an estimated 7 million acres 
normally planted in the spring were not even 
plowed for this crop year. Shortages of flour, 
bread, potatoes, and milk have been described 
as catastrophic. 

In Rumania, grain production is lower than 
it was before World War II. Attempts to 
blame it on the weather proved ridiculous 
when it was discovered that farms in nearby 
Yugoslavia are producing bigger crops than 
before the war. 

This area—once the breadbasket of Eu- 
rope—is the food bin of the Soviet world. 
Poor crops and unrest among the farmers are 
spreading disaster into the cities where the 
demand for food has been growing steadily. 
The failure of the Communist system to 
feed the people and provide them with some 
of the ordinary comforts has created spiral- 
ing inflation everywhere because of the com- 
petition for what scant supplies are avail- 
able. 

There is evidence now that the situation 
is getting out of hand for the Russians, 
Working people—the heroes of Moscow prop- 
agandists—are showing that they are ready 
to club and stone the Russians the first good 
chance they get. The Soviet Army, instead 
of withdrawing as hinted, finds it has much 
work to do in East Europe, just to keep 
order. Communist police in the satellites 
are not up to the job. 

A crackup is a real threat for Moscow. 
Communist strategy to forestall it is the 
peace offensive—to let everybody relax, to 
promise more freedom and more goods to the 
workers behind the Iron Curtain. The drive 
for more East-West trade is made more 
urgent than ever by the riots in Berlin. 

Russia needs trade and needs it fast to 
placate the Soviet Empire. If she doesn’t 
get it, the whole shaky structure may come 
tumbling down. 


Appeasement A La Mode 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 26, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am including as part of my remarks 
an article by Miss Freda Utley entitled 
“Appeasement a la Mode,” which ap- 
pears in the current issue of Human 
Events. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a well-known fact 
that Mr. Nehru, of India, is doing his 
level best to create an attitude of neu- 
tralism in the entire area stretching 
from the Atlantic eastward through In- 
dia. As one official recently said, Nehru 
is no friend of the United States nor is 
he peace loving as some would believe. 
He is the outstanding exponent of ap- 
peasement as Miss Utley points out. The 
article in question follows: 

APPEASEMENT A LA MODE 
(By Freda Utley) 

The peace-loving Mr. Nehru, whose con- 
cern for small or underprivileged Asiatic na- 
tions does not extend to those menaced by 
Soviet imperialism, has pronounced himself 
satisfied that the United Nations will be 
able to “handle” the South Koreans, This 
statement by our Indian mentor followed on 
his criticism of the United States for allow- 
ing Syngman Rhee to get out of hand and 
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denounce the armistice which sacrifices his 
people on the altar of appeasement. No 
doubt Nehru is right in believing that Indian 
troops can now enter Korea without getting 
hurt. For, as a Chinese friend of mine re- 
marked, on hearing that General Clark had 
warned the Republic of Korea that the U. N. 
would cut off food supplies, as well as am- 
munition, should it continue to fight for the 
liberation of its northern countrymen: “Well, 
no doubt America will have little difficulty in 
defeating the South Koreans.” 

After 3 years of war and 135,000 American 
casualties, not to speak of the 2 million South 
Korean soldiers and civilians who have been 
killed or wounded, we are ending up by coerc- 
ing our friends, instead of defeating our 
enemies. All the oceans of words with which 
columnists and commentators, together with 
the editorial writers of the New York Times 
and the Washington Post, are flooding the 
press and the air, cannot wipe out the stain 
of America’s first defeat. 

However hard the Alsop brothers try to 
convince us that we have “achieved the main 
purpose the American Government had in 
view,” the fact remains that we have failed 
to chastise the aggressors; that the Chinese 
Communists remain in occupation of North 
Korea and control the whole country’s in- 
dustry and power supply; that the Soviet 
Union has defied the United Nations with 
impunity by openly proclaiming her aid to 
the aggressors; that we have no assurance 
even that the American and other allied 
prisoners in Communist hands will not suf- 
fer the same fate as the German soldiers 
whom we handed over to Russia in 1945, 
many of whom are today still in Soviet slave- 
labor camps; that the anti-Communist pris- 
oners in our hands are to be subjected to 
terrible mental pressures and threats to their 
families to make them return home, and 
relegated to the status of DP's if they still 
refuse. 

In a word, that the war fought at such 
huge cost in lives and money has achieved 
less than nothing. We may for the moment 
have “survived” and escaped disaster, which 
is all that the appeasers think we need to 
have done. But the outcome of the war 
leaves our enemies more confident, our 
friends disheartened, and the middle-of-the- 
roaders inclined to believe that there is little 
hope for those who choose our side in the 
struggle for the world. 

Even Walter Lippmann, the noblest soph- 
ist of them all, finds it a bit difficult to 
convince his readers that “at long last the 
Korean war has been brought to an honor- 
able and rational end.“ For although so 
many of our scribes seem to be intent on ob- 
scuring reality for political purposes, or 
simply because it is profitable to pander to 
the human desire for a happy ending, there 
are still a sufficient number of honest and 
intelligent journalists to insure that the 
truth comes out. Certainly, in Washington 
at least, no one who reads David Lawrence's 
courageous column can fail to be aware that 
we are deserting a gallant ally in deference 
to a short-sighted political expediency dic- 

- tated by Winston Churchill and our Ameri- 
can appeasers. 

Dean Acheson must be chuckling at the 
spectacle of the Republican administration 
treating Syngman Rhee and his people in 
much the same fashion as he treated Chiang 
Kai-shek and the anti-Communist Chinese. 
Our former Secretary of State might even 
claim to have been more merciful in his 
treatment of China than his successors have 
been with regard to Korea. From the begin- 
ning, General Marshall and Dean Acheson 
endeavored to force the Chinese Nationalists 
to submit to Moscow without incurring the 
losses and sacrifices which a war of resistance 
entails. “Our Koreans” on the other hand 
were encouraged to fight, and to suffer the 
devastation of their country, in the confident 
hope that with mighty Americans fighting 


beside them they would be able to liberate 
and unite their country. 

Now we tell them in effect that their sac- 
rifices were in vain since this was never our 
military objective. Yet, in his June 7 letter 
to Syngman Rhee, President Eisenhower fails 
to explain why, if our objective was simply 
to push the Korean Communists back into 
North Korea, we did not stop fighting in 
October 1950, when this task had been ac- 
complished. Nor why the United Nations 
declared in November 1950, that it would not 
settle for less than its long proclaimed ob- 
jective of a united and peaceful Korea, and 
gave permission for General MacArthur to 
drive to the Yalu. 

There is an ominous similarity between 
our past Chinese and present Korean poli- 
cies. In December 1945, and again a year 
later, President Truman told our Chinese 
allies that they must not attempt to sup- 
press communism and unify their country 
by military means; and that no American aid 
would be forthcoming unless and until they 
formed a coalition government with the 
Communists. On June 7, 1953, Eisenhower 
wrote to Syngman Rhee saying that he must 
give up any idea of carrying on by warfare 
the struggle for the unification of Korea and 
should instead pursue this goal by political 
and other measures. He further warned the 
South Koreans that they would be regarded 
as aggressors should they attempt to liber- 
ate North Korea by force. Since it cannot 
be imagined even by the most fatuous opti- 
mist that Moscow and Peking will retreat 
under political or moral pressures after hav- 
ing successfully stood their ground against 
America's armed might, Eisenhower's let- 
ter can easily be construed all over Asia as 
advice to come to terms with the Kremlin. 

The deadly parallel is even more apparent 
when one recalls how General Marshall em- 
bargoed arms and ammunition to the Chi- 
nese Nationalists in 1946-47 when they were 
in a position to defeat the Communists with 
our aid. In Korea we not only failed to 
deliver arms to the Republic of Korea before 
it was attacked, we also failed to supply 
sufficient ammunition to our own soldiers 
after the Korean war began, And our Amer- 
ican commanders in Korea, like Chiang Kai- 
shek before them, were forbidden to try to 
win the war and were stymied by prolonged 
truces. The peace-at-any-price policy, be- 
gun by Truman in the summer of 1951 after 
he had recalled General MacArthur, has now 
been carried to its logical conclusion by the 
Eisenhower administration. 

The argument so dear to the hearts of 
the New York Times and others who speak 
for England, that we must defer to the 
wishes of our allies, is manifestly absurd. 
Who are our allies? The British who, al- 
though they have contributed some soldiers, 
have continued to trade with the enemy 
and have even transported his troops? The 
French who have given us no help and want 
us to liquidate the Korean war in order that 
we may assume their burdens in Indochina? 
India which has contributed nothing but 
sympathy for the Communist side? Or the 
Republic of Korea which has held 70 percent 
of the line, and which, in Eisenhower’s own 
words, “has engaged all its resources, human 
and material, in a struggle which will go 
down in history as one of the epic struggles 
of our time“? By what logic can we con- 
sider it legitimate to dictate to those who 
have shared with us the heat and burden 
of the day, while deferring to those who 
have been our allies in little more than 
name? 

We have suffered a loss of national pres- 
tige so grave that it may make world war 
III inevitable. The Kremlin must now be- 
lieve that it is at liberty to try the game 
again anytime, anywhere in the world, with 
the assurance that it risks nothing worse 
than ending up where it started. It is as 
if in a poker game one player knew that he 
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could play for the highest stakes with tne 
assurance that if he wins he can take the 
pot, and that if he loses he will have to pay 
nothing. We still have more blue chips than 
the Kremlin, but we must lose in the long 
run if Moscow can continue to bid the limit, 
however poor its hand, because we refuse 
to risk anything. This is surely the mean- 
ing which the Kremlin will read into Eisen- 
hower’s statement, in his June 3 report to 
the Nation, that “there is going to be no 
risk of a general war, because a modern war 
would be too horrible to contemplate.” 

Senator KNOWLAND, alone among our leg- 
islators has dared to tell the American peo- 
ple that our one hope of avoiding a third 
world war is to risk it while we are still 
stronger than our enemies. But even he, no 
doubt in deference to Republican Party loy- 
alty, has advised Syngman Rhee to give in. 

Lost allies are not merely lost. Sooner 
or later they are driven to join the other 
side. As the Korean Ambassador stated on 
Meet the Press, May 31, every nation in Asia 
is waiting to see which side is the stronger. 
Can one doubt that Korea’s fate will lead 
the realists to decide that some sort of ac- 
commodation with the Soviet Union is the 
only hope of saving their skins? The fact 
that we have sued for peace in a war which 
we could have won, rather than risk war 
with Russia, serves notice on the world that 
we lack the resolution to provide a banner 
to which all freemen can repair. The forces 
of neutralism, or appeasement, in Europe, 
as in Asia, will inevitably gain strength. 

Those who compare Panmunjom to Munich 
are also wrong. All that the much-abused 
Neville Chamberlain did was to agree to the 
self-determination of the people of the 
Sudetenland, which was a part of Czecho- 
slovakia inhabited by Germans, which had 
formed part of the Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire, and which would never have been 
awarded to the Czechs if Wilson's 14 points 
had been adhered to. But at Panmunjom 
we have agreed to award to the aggressors 
a part of Korea inhabited exclusively by 
Koreans. What we are witnessing today can 
be more aptly compared to the secret Teheran 
and Yalta agreements which delivered the 
Poles to Russia and prepared the way for 
the Communist conquest of China, as well 
as of all Eastern Europe. 

In the United States, perhaps to an even 
greater degree than in other countries, for- 
eign policy is determined by domestic poli- 
tics. But, except in the very short run, is 
it really likely that the Republicans have 
won increased support by out-Achesoning 
Acheson in the Far East? Can the Demo- 
crats fail in the future to exploit to the 
full the argument that the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration went even further along the 
line of appeasement than its predecessor? 
Already the Washington wags are saying that 
the Democrats started the Korean war and 
the Republicans lost it. 

The blame cannot simply be placed on 
the President, Our fate lies not in the stars 
but in ourselves. Tremendous pressures 
have been exerted on the administration 
from many sides to take the peace offered 
and let our credit go. The pressures are 
exerted by the financial interests who want 
to do business with Stalin’s successors and 
the anti-anti-Communists who believe that 
the Soviets, although they have sinned, are 
basically virtuous or progressive. 

Abetting these appeasement influences are 
the British, confident that there'll always 
be an England so long as there are other 
nations to throw into the greedy jaws of 
the Communist Moloch. Last but not least, 
there are the good men of little faith who 
have persuaded themselves and the Presi- 
dent that the Republican Party's only hope 
of survival is to give the people what they 
want at the moment, namely peace, at what- 
es cost to the future security of the United 

tates. 
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But what will it profit the Republican 
Party to win the next election if America 
loses its soul, and prepares the way for its 
future defeat by betraying the faith hitherto 
reposed in us by those who prefer death to 
enslavement? 


Centennial Celebration of the City of 
Loogootee, Ind. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1953 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call to the attention of the Congress the 
centennial celebration of the city of 
Loogootee, Ind., which is being held 
throughout this week. 

Full beards and the clothing of a cen- 
tury ago are the order of the day. The 
community of Loogootee carries out the 
adamant spirit of the pioneers in more 
ways than just that of dress. No people 
in the United States carries out to a 
greater degree the fine character, cour- 
age, friendliness, and industry that our 
p oneer forefathers gave us as our heri- 
tage than those among the rolling hills 
of southern Indiana. 

The city of Loogootee is typical of the 
best of southern Indiana. No higher 
tribute could be paid to any people. I 
take great pride in pointing out this 
celebration of real Americans. 


Truman Address on Defense Before the 
Reserve Officers Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OP 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1953 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the text of the address 
by former President Harry S. Truman, 
before the Reserve Officers Association 
of Philadelphia, on Friday, June 26, 
1953: 


I am deeply pleased to appear once again 
at the national convention of the Reserve 
Officers’ Association. Since I am a sort of 
charter member of this organization, I feel 
right at home. 

As you know, I helped to organize the 
first association of Reserve officers, in Kansas 
City back in 1922. In the past, we have 
agreed with one another on some of the 
basic issues before the country, and I think 
we still do, 

During the 5 months that have passed 
since I left the White House, I have done 
some real work and also a good deal of just 
plain resting. It has been a real treat for 
me to be able to read the papers without 
having to make plans for the handling of the 
problems that appear there. Somebody else 
nas the job of doing the worrying I used to 


gp A AN the temptation has been very 
strong to do a little Monday-morning 


quarterbacking and advise my successor on 
how he should handle particular situations. 
But so far I have resisted that temptation, 
and I think I deserve a little credit for 
that. 

Whenever responsibility for the Govern- 
ment of the United States has passed from 
one party to the other in our history, there 
has been a measure of change and a measure 
of continuity. From my vantage point in 
Missouri, it has been extremely interesting— 
at times, downright fascinating—to watch 
the new administration review the policies 
of the old administration and to observe 
where changes occur and where there has 
been continuity. 


POLICY MUST BE CONTINUING 


In the stated objectives of our foreign 
policy, I think it is fair to say that there 
has been more continuity than there has 
been change. This is as it ought to be. 
A foreign policy, by its very nature, needs 
to be a continuing policy. And if it is to 
continue, it has to be a national policy, not 
just a party policy. 

During my term of office, we did succeed 
in maintaining a truly national, bipartisan 
policy. Although there was always one wing 
of the Republican Party that was bent on 
obstructing, and wrecking, our foreign policy 
objectives, there were enough Republicans 
who joined with us to make possible our 
great national undertakings. 

Our work in the United Nations, our pro- 
gram for the revival of Europe, our efforts 
to rally, strengthen, and unite the whole 
free world against communism—all these 
were national programs, with support by 
almost all Democrats and by a substantial 
segment of the Republican Party. When the 
United States took the lead in defending the 
Republic of Korea against brutal aggression, 
we had bipartisan support then too. 

I have been glad to observe that the elec- 
tions of last fall have not changed the atti- 
tude of the Democratic Party toward the 
foreign policy of the United States. The 
Democratic Party, in the Congress and out, 
continues to support the United Nations, and 
the unity and defense of the free world. 

Unfortunately, however, the elections of 
last fall have strengthened the irresponsible 
element in the Republican Party. The grave 
burden of national leadership has apparently 
brought about no change in the attitude 
of the reckless and isolationist wing of the 
Republican Party. 

As a consequence, whenever a critical issue 
of our foreign policy comes before the Con- 
gress, it is the Democrats whose votes can 
be counted on to keep this country on the 
road to peace and freedom. 

FIGHT OVER AID RECALLED 

Just last week, our Mutual Security Pro- 
gram came before the House of Representa- 
tives for a vote. Effort after effort was made, 
principally by Republicans, to slash that 
program well below the margin of safety. 
The Republican leadership appealed to the 
Republican Members to support the program 
of a Republican President. But in vain. 

Republicans by the score deserted their 
leaders to vote for the cuts. In fact, I am 
told a majority of Republicans voted for the 
cuts and against their President in the 
standing votes when their names were not 
recorded. It was the Democrats, under Sam 
RAYBURN, the minority leader, who provided 
the margin of victory for the Republican 
administration on these amendments. 

I am proud of that. 

I know that our President has the approval 
of the Democratic Party for our continuing 
national policies for peace and freedom. 
And I am sure that whenever the President 
fights for his international policies against 
the growing forces of isolationism, the Demo- 
crats in Congress will certainly back him up, 
and give him the fullest support. As a mi- 
nority party, we still stand for what is be- 
lieved in when we were in the majority, 
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I think that is the way a responsible oppo- 
sition party ought to operate. 

I believe we are seeing some results from 
these continuing national policies. I think 
we will see even greater results if they are 
firmly pursued by a united country, over an 
even longer period of time, 

There are signs of tension behind the Iron 
Curtain. The Soviet policies of aggression 
are meeting growing difficulties. These de- 
velopments did not just happen by them- 
selves; many of them came about, directly 
or indirectly, because of things that this 
Nation did last year, or the year before, or 
4 or 5 years ago, 


SIGNS BEHIND IRON CURTAIN 


Take Berlin, for example. Five years ago, 
you remember, the Communists blockaded 
the city of Berlin and tried to starve its brave 
people into surrender. We came to their 
support with an unprecedented airlift. The 
flag of freedom continued to fly in Berlin. 

Last week, in the sector of Berlin that is 
still under the heel of the Red army, and 
throughout the Russian-occupied zone of 
Germany, we saw a great spontaneous up- 
rising of the German people against their 
oppressors. We saw that the spirit of free- 
dom was still alive there in spite of years of 
repression. But I do not believe that this 
would ever have been the case if we had 
pulled out of Berlin in 1948. 

I do not believe that a thing like this 
would have happened if we had abandoned 
the free people of Korea in 1950. 

Despite the signs that our national poli- 
cies may be succeeding, there is no reason 
for anybody to think that our troubles are 
over. The greatest danger period of the 
cold war is not necessarily behind us, as 
some seem to think. We may be in our 
greatest danger period now, or it may be 
ahead of us. Nobody on this side of the 
Iron Curtain knows what is going on in the 
minds of the men in the Kremlin. 

But we do know that all around the bor- 
ders of the Soviet empire are explosive spots 
where violence can erupt at any time. From 
such eruptions, a chain of events can always 
lead to a crisis, in which the Communists 
may take some reckless step that will plunge 
the world into war. Or, as problems and 
tensions grow behind the Iron Curtain, it is 
even possible that the tyrants in the Krem- 
lin may deliberately risk everything in a cold 
and ruthless gamble on the use of force, 
rather than face the possibility of a weak- 
ening of their power. 

Any weakness on our part will increase 
these dangers. It would be tragic indeed if 
our success thus far should lead us to slack- 
en our efforts prematurely. 


REDS EYE OUR DEFENSES 


This brings me to the principal topic I 
wish to talk about to you tonight. That is 
our national defense. 

National defense, like our foreign policy, 
should be a bipartisan affair. It affects the 
future of every one of us, no matter what 
our political beliefs may be. And so I want 
to talk about our national defense tonight, 
not as a Democrat, but as a citizen, as one 
who is deeply concerned with that subject, 
and has had considerable experience with it. 
Our national defense is a key element in 
our whole foreign policy. We cannot, we 
simply cannot, lead the free world and secure 
a condition of peace if our defenses are weak. 

Big talk does not impress the rulers of 
the Soviet Empire. They are champions at 
big talk themselves, and at doubletalk, and 
we can’t challenge them in that field. What 
impresses them are planes, and divisions, and 
ships. What they watch most carefully is 
not the speeches we make, but how much 
effort we are putting into our national de- 
fense. They watch our national defense ap- 
propriations, and they plan their moves ac- 
cordingly. 

Three years ago, after the Communist at- 
tack on Korea, we set out on a very inten- 
sive effort to build our military forces to 
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“the point where we could feel reasonably se- 
cure against the naked aims of world con- 
quest that the Soviets had displayed. 

As in matters of foreign policy, we had a 
very impressive degree of national unity in 
our rearmament effort, too. Our unity, and 
our determination, must in themselves have 
given the Kremlin pause. Republicans and 
Democrats joined together in voting the leg- 
islation, and the appropriations. Many pa- 
triotic Republicans—like Bob Lovett—Robert 
A. Lovett, as Secretary of Defense—and Char- 
lie Wilson of General Electric—Charles E. 
Wilson, then Director of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion—and Eric Johnston—former Stabiliza- 
tion Director—came into our Democratic ad- 
ministration to help administer the mobili- 
zation program. 

In those days after the attack on Korea, 
few men raised any question as to the ur- 
gency of the need—here and in other free 
lands—to build military forces so strong that 
the Russians would not dare attack again. 
And few men raised any question as to the 
ability of this country to do what it set out 
to do. 

All through 1951 and 1952, the criticism 
that I received was mainly from the oppo- 
site direction: Why weren’t we arming fast- 
er? Why weren't we doing more? 

You Reserve officers in this audience were, 
I believe, among the people who asked those 
questions. You knew something about war 
firsthand. You knew the Russians were 
arming swiftly. You had no illusions about 
their intentions. Tou wanted to be sure 
that this great Nation was keeping pace. 


QUESTIONS PLEASED HIM 


Looking back now, I am glad that you and 
others asked those questions. You gave us 
the support we needed to lay out, and start, 
& program that was big enough to meet the 
challenge of the times in which we live. 

During 1951, as we went rapidly ahead on 
military production, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
studied the question as to what our military 
goals for the next few years should be. They 
emerged with a balanced program which 
called for an army of 21 divisions, a navy 
of over 400 active ships, and an air force of 
143 wings. And they urged that we try to 
achieve those targets just as soon as possible 
after 1954—because it was about that time 
that they expected the Soviets to have 
amassed a stockpile of atomic bombs that 
would put this country in the gravest kind of 
danger. 

And there never was any idea, as has been 
incorrectly said in some high places, that our 
post-Korea defense program was designed to 
build up to a peak at 1954 or at any other 
particular time. Our plans were to build the 
defense forces we need as soon as possible, 
and then to continue these forces at whatever 
Strength was necessary for as long as nec- 
essary. 

The scope and timing of this program were 
thoroughly reviewed by the civilian leaders 
of the Government. As finally adopted, it 
represented the composite judgment of our 
military and civilian leadership. 

So it was toward those targets that we 
proceeded during all of 1952. It is of the 
highest significance that Gen. Hoyt S. Vand- 
enberg, Air Force Chief of Staff, testified a 
little while ago that nothing has happened 
to change the strategic estimate of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff on which that program was 
bi R 

I am sorry to read, however, and I'm sure 
you are, that a great deal has happened to 
cut that program down. 

All of us are hopeful that there will be 
a real change, a real transformation, of So- 
viet policy and its threat to our survival. 
‘There have already been some signs of 
change. But we cannot tell yet what these 
signs mean. As the President has said, our 
Government sees no reliable evidence of any 
modification in the fundamental Soviet aim 
of world dominion, 


We can be sure of one thing, in any case. 
We must be strongly armed, now and as far 
ahead as we can see. If the Soviets are 
genuinely interested in real settlements, we 
must be able to negotiate from strength. 

If they are tempted to make war, we must 
be able to deter them by our strength. 

And if they should attack, we must be 
able to beat them back, by strength. 


ESSENTIAL THING IS STRENGTH 


No matter what way lies ahead, the essen- 
tial thing is always strength. 

I hope that the country as a whole, and 
you in the audience in particular, will ask 
our new national leaders the same question 
you always asked me. Are we building 
enough strength? Are we building it fast 
enough? I hope you satisfy yourselves, and 
satisfy yourselves beyond the shadow of a 
doubt, that the Government’s new lower 
targets will give us all the strength we need 
to deter the Soviets from attacking, and all 
the strength we need to defeat them if they 
do attack. 

Those are the important questions. Be- 
cause you cannot balance, as if on a scale, 
the desirability of spending a few billion 
dollars against the desirability of surviving 
as a free Nation, we must spend whatever 
we have to spend to protect ourselves against 
a menace that threatens to wipe out our 
civilization. 

There can be no doctrine more dangerous 
than the notion that we cannot afford to 
defend ourselves. And no doctrine quite so 
foolish either. 

Do you remember back in 1939 and 1940? 
France had been trying to balance her budg- 
et, When she was overrun the budget didn’t 
matter any longer. In England the econo- 
mizers wanted to cut the budget of the Royal 
Air Force. The economizers lost that argu- 
ment, and it was a good thing they did, be- 
cause the Royal Air Force saved Britain dur- 
ing the Battle of Britain. 

And over on this side, what did we hear in 
1939 and 1940? Why, we heard that a few 
billion dollars more of Federal spending 
would wreck the economy. The real danger, 
we heard, wasn’t Hitler or Tojo—it was a 
bugaboo known as national bankruptcy. 

To our great misfortune the country lis- 
tened altogether too much to that kind of 
talk. We didn’t expand our defenses nearly 
fast enough. So in December 1941 the Japa- 
nese felt we weren’t strong enough to defeat 
them—and they struck at Pearl Harbor. 

Then what happened? We forgot all about 
those alleged dangers of wrecking the econ- 
omy. We spent nearly $350 billion on arma- 
ments and war. We increased the national 
debt 400 percent. And our economy, after 
all that, didn’t show the slightest sign of 
being wrecked. 

How do you measure the health of an 
economy anyhow? You don't measure it 
simply by whether the interest rate is high, 
important as that may seem to some folks. 


HEALTHY ECONOMY EMERGED 


You measure the health of the economy by 
whether people who want to work can find 
jobs at decent wages, whether national pro- 
duction is going up, whether businesses are 
growing, whether there is opportunity for 
new businesses to start and make a profit, 
whether the standard of living of our people 
is high and rising, whether prices are reason- 
ably stable. These are the important things. 

By all these measures our economy came 
out of the Second World War in good health, 
and basically it got steadily healthier 
throughout the postwar period. 

It is true, we had some inflation. Much 
of that was our own fault and could have 
been prevented. But even in spite of the 
inflation our economy remained strong and 
healthy. 

The point is that we could, and did, afford 
a military program that took close to half 
of our total national production—without 
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injuring the health and productivity of our 
economy at all. 

Now we are not talking about taking half 
of our national output for defense; we are 
talking about how much to take within a 
range of 15 to 20 percent. Yet we hear sup- 
posedly intelligent people say that this may 
bring on economic collapse. 

The fact is that the period of greatest 
strain on the economy from the defense 
program—even if carried out in full as 
planned—is well behind us. Raw material 
supplies had been expanded so that short- 
ages were no longer serious by the end of 
1952, and controls were being rapidly re- 
moved. Prices and purchasing power had 
stabilized. We were carrying the load of our 
great defense program with truly phenom- 
enal ease—as all of you have to admit to 
yourselves if you think back just 6 months. 

In brief, if there is anything that is 
threatening to bring about economic col- 
lapse in this country at the present time, it 
is not expenditures for national defense. 


WHAT AN ATTACK WOULD DO 


If it were true that we could not afford 
rearmament at this time, just what would 
we do if the Soviets created a new Pearl Har- 
bor? Would we sit on our hands and say, 
no, we can’t fight back—it would wreck the 
economy? 

Of course not—all of us know we wouldn't. 
We would throw all that silly talk out of the 
window and rearm as fast as we possibly 
could—and in the process we would spend 
not just a few billions of dollars, but as much 
as a trillion or more. This is a fantastic 
figure—$1,000 billion. And that is only the 
cost in dollars—not the cost in human lives 
and human suffering. 

If we have an adequate defense program 
now, we can perhaps save mankind the hor- 
ror of another war—one which would kill 
our own children and grandchildren and 
bring ruin to our own cities and factories 
and homes. Is the defense program worth 
it, or should we hide behind the notion that 
we can't afford it? 

I think that those who talk about our de- 
fense program being too big may be letting 
their pocketbooks obscure their judgment. 
It is only natural to wish that we didn’t 
have to tax ourselves so much for defense. 
This is perfectly human. We would all like 
lower taxes. But I warn you soberly and 
plainly: Do not be misled by the desire for 
lower taxes into cutting corners on our na- 
tional security. 

Increasing the risk of world war III means 
increasing the risk of atom bombs on our 
own homes. Think about that hard and 
think about it often. 

I have no doubt, personally, that if our 
Government lays before the people the facts 
as to the danger in which the free world 
lies—and the amount of military strength 
we need under those circumstances—the peo- 
ple will provide the necessary funds. 

You men and women in this audience who 
are leaders in your own communities and 
who have a special understanding of the 
need for military strength have a very real 
responsibility in this matter. You can en- 
courage your Government to continue to- 
ward adequate military goals. If the Gov- 
ernment appears to be relaxing in its pur- 
suit of military security, you can insist that 
strength is preferable to weakness, that 
safety is to be preferred to danger. 

LOVETT’S ADMONITION QUOTED 


And you should constantly inquire whether 
we are improving our defense against atomic 
attack as rapidly as the Soviets are improv- 
ing their ability to deliver atomic bombs; 
in other words, whether our military pro- 
gram even now is broad enough and whether 
our present goals are high enough. 

The former Secre of Defense, Bob 
Lovett, said the other day that “the costliest 
thing in the world is to make up lost time.” 
That seems to me to be about right. And 
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the money that we save, even though it is 
“hard” money, won't knock an enemy plane 
out of the sky. 

To repeat something that I said once be- 
fore, the very future of civilization is at stake 
in what we of this generation do here and 
now. Let us approach the great problem of 
War and peace with confidence as to what we 
can do, not with fear about our limitations. 
Let us proceed in a spirit of national unity, 
with a firm will to do whatever we have to 
do to preserve everything that is precious to 
us. Let us resolve to maintain our firmness 
and our determination as long as necessary, 
even though that be a generation or longer. 

The world depends upon us. Let us meet 
the challenge. 


Where Morale Runs Low 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 29, 1953 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp I include therein 
the following editorial from the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch of Tuesday, June 23, 1953, 
regarding the morale of the United 
States Government worker today: 

WHERE MoraLE Runs Low 


The morale of the men and women who do 
the work that runs the United States Govern- 
ment day in and day out is low. That is the 
finding of the New York Times, an ardently 
proadministration newspaper, in a series of 
articles from its correspondents in Washing- 
ton, Germany, France, England, and Greece. 
The lowness of morale, says the Times, is im- 
pairing the efficiency of government and its 
effectivenesss in dealing with Russian diplo- 
matic and propaganda moyes. The Depart- 
ment of State is an especially acute sufferer, 
including its Voice of America, the cor- 
respondents report. 

These developménts recall a prophetic 
column by Walter Lippmann 3 months ago in 
which he said the Eisenhower administra- 
tion must win the confidence and following 
of Government employees or confront de- 
moralization of the Government. Mr. Lipp- 
mann’s words are virtually echoed in one of 
the reports to the Times which says the 
morale of workers has been so sadly under- 
mined that some of them believe that orderly 
processes of Government have given away to 
a vendetta on a grand scale. 

What are the reasons for low morale? As 
the Times’s survey disclosed them, they are: 
Senator McCartny’s attacks on the State 
Department, the Voice of America, and the 
Bohlen appointment, and his promise of job 
immunity to informers. The dismissal of 
Vincent, the recent retirement of Kennan, 
and the Astin case. Nondefense by the Pres- 
ident and his Cabinet officers of those who 
are attacked. Executive orders directing em- 
ployees to inform on each other respecting 
illegal, improper, or detrimental courses of 
action, and removing civil service protection 
from thousands of policymaking jobs. 

“To make the situation worse, the prob- 
lem,” says the Times report, “is not taken 
very seriously by the highest officials of the 
Eisenhower administration.” 

Here are phrases that tell what the Times 
reporters, and those they interview, think 
about the gravity of it: 

“Fear of reprisals has become widespread. 

“The morale of American civil servants 
in Germany has been disintegrating at an 
accelerated pace during the last 3 months, 


“Resignations and dismissals without ap- 
parent cause have had a shattering effect. 

“Morale has been undermined by the spec- 
tacle in Washington. 

“American bureaucracy is a badly blunted 
instrument.” 

Voice of America writers producing what 
they think will please Senator MCCARTHY in- 
stead of what would be effective propa- 
ganda—Foreign Service employees reporting 
what they think is innocuous enough to be 
safe 10 or 15 years from now, instead of what 
they know to be the facts—“soreheads” reap- 
ing vengeance on their fellows by turning 
informer—these, says the Times’ report, are 
consequences of the morale slump. 

Weak morale in the State Department was 
reported by Edward A. Harris, a Washington 
correspondent of the Post-Dispatch, earlier 
this month. Mr. Harris found spreading de- 
moralization in the branch of Government 
responsible for the conduct of our inter- 
national affairs. It was due, he reported, to 
repeated attacks on the State Department 
and its officers, to which the Secretary of 
State, Mr. Dulles, has put up no defense. 

Fear that they have been delivered into 
the hands of their enemies, and uncertainty 
as to their future, could not but wreck the 
efficiency of those who do the work of any 
organization, public or private. But the con- 
dition is not irremediable. The President 
can correct it if he will give reassurances 
and if those reassurances are carried out 
by his department heads, 


Congressional Pay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 25, 1953 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
doubtedly my colleagues will find inter- 
est in the views expressed editorially in 
the Long Beach Press-Telegram relating 
to congressional pay. Under leave to 
insert extraneous matter, I include that 
paper’s June 24 lead editorial entitled 
“Congressional Salaries”: 


CONGRESSIONAL SALARIES 


Congress has always seemed a little em- 
barrassed by the fact that it controls its own 
purse strings and must deliver the decision 
on any proposal to raise congressional 
salaries. 

It's not that the gentlemen believe they're 
unworthy of more pay. Everybody feels 
he’s worth more pay. They just worry lest 
people back home think the honorable Rep- 
resentative or Senator is taking advantage of 
his position to line his nest at the taxpayer’s 
expense. 

We're not going to say Congressmen are 
underpaid. For the type of work they do 
can't be calculated by a wage scale. Let's 
just say the amount they get too often fails 
to cover the costs which fall upon them. 

A Congressman gets $15,000 a year, $2,500 
of which is designated as an expense allow- 
ance. Washington is one of the most expen- 
sive cities in the country in which to live 
as a private citizen. Rents, food, clothing, 
household services press right up against the 
ceiling. Congressmen are not private citi- 
zens. They are public servants with social 
obligations and extra activities which put an 
abnormal strain on the purse. 

It’s conceivable that the day may arrive 
when only a person who is independently 
wealthy will be able to serve. Capable men 
hesitate to go to Washington, not merely 
because they know they can do much bet- 
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ter financially in private business or profes- 
sional life, but because they know going to 
i ce age means taking an economic beat- 

g. 
Early this session a bill raising congres- 
sional salaries to $25,000 was introduced. 
That's lying somewhere in a cubbyhole gath- 
ing dust. Meanwhile, the House of Repre- 
sentatives has voted to give Congressmen 
some monetary relief by allowing Members 
to deduct their Washington expenses from 
their Federal income-tax returns. But 
menacing swishings and slicings are heard in 
the august air on the Senate side, where, 
incidentally, some of the more opulent of our 
Government servants hold forth. You won't 
be sticking your neck out too far if you pre- 
dict that the expense deduction bill will get 
the hatchet. 

Some Congressmen oppose financial relief 
for themselves simply because they feel such 
opposition looks good on the record when 
they go back to the meadows and oak thick- 
ets to seek reelection. Their attitude re- 
flects the lack of public awareness of the 
economic sacrifice of a Senator or Repre- 
sentative, 

We're not trying to say that public office 
should offer a salary that makes a man 
wealthy. But certainly the salary should 
allow him to manage his affairs without any 
greater strain than would be experienced as 
a private citizen. The salary should be suffi- 
cient to prevent the official from worrying 
about his financial position. Though it need 
not offer a profit, neither should it offer a 
discouragement, 


Indochina: World Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 29, 1953 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial which recently appeared in the 
Christian Science Monitor concerning 
Indochina. Even though the immediate 
Communist threat at Laos ended a month 
ago because of a change in tactics of 
the Communists, we ought not to lose 
sight of the fact that the Communist 
program of conquest in that part of the 
world has not changed. Their ultimate 
goal is victory over the free world, They 
do not hesitate to change tactics, make 
retreats, even lose battles, in order to 
gain time or make a new and stronger 
thrust in another direction. Too often 
our Government has failed to recognize 
this basic tenet of the Kremlin’s re- 
ligion, even though every prominent 
Russian leader since Lenin has stated 
it over and over again. That is why 
a Kremlin-inspired invasion in any part 
of the world is our concern because it 
is an ultimate threat to our own secu- 
rity. The final triumph, in Communist 
thinking, will be the destruction of the 
United States after they have success- 
fully cut us down by defeating our 
friends and allies everywhere. The 
events in Indochina, with attention now 
shifting to Cambodia, should be as much 
our concern as if the Reds were threat- 
ening our own territory, because that is 
exactly what they plan everitually to do. 
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The editorial from the Christian 
Science Monitor follows: 
INDOCHINA: WORLD PROBLEM 


Suppose Laos were Rhode Island or Cam- 
bodia were Alabama. Americans in Oregon 
and Wisconsin would not consider those 
Eastern and Southern States to be so far 
of that it didn't really matter if they went 
Communist. 

What is now happening in the Indochinese 
States on the other side of the Pacific Ocean 
may be fully as important to Americans as 
what is happening at the other extremity 
of their own country. If Laos, Cambodia, 
and Vietnam fall into the Communist orbit, 
all southeast Asia may go with them; and 
if that happens, the repercussions elsewhere 
in the world will be incalculable. 

What can the United States do besides 
sending more arms via the French? It can 
recognize that almost certainly the struggle 
in Indochina will not be decided by arms 
alone. It can recognize that unless Ameri- 
can aid is used to promote Indochinese in- 
dependence rather than to defend French 
prerogatives, it might as well be stopped 
tomorrow. 

This newspaper has repeatedly insisted 
that political factors were far more impor- 
tant than military in Indochina. The 
French have fought valiantly for years and 
have poured billions into the struggle there; 
but only reluctantly, belatedly, and incom- 
pletely have they satisfied the Nationalist 
aspirations of the Indochinese people. As 
a result, they are in a far more disadvan- 
tageous position today than they were some 
years ago. 

This is underlined by the threat of the 
King of Cambodia to make peace with the 
Communist-led but Nationalist- supported 
Viet Minh unless the French give his coun- 
try complete independence. Emperor Bao 
Dai of neighboring Vietnam is reported to 
be casting glances in the same direction. 
This suggests that the continuing though 
watered-down colonialism of French policy 
is alienating even those Indochinese leaders 
who have been accounted puppets of France. 

Many French, on the other hand, are 
afraid that the United States wishes to di- 
minish French influence in Indochina only 
to replace it with American influence. Many 
insist that it is a problem wholly within the 
French Union and nobody else’s business, 
except in the matter of supplying armed aid. 
Others would appeal the case to the United 
Nations, though there is general fear lest 

‘this should mea ; 
of Indochina. 

The answer is that the Communists ap- 
pear to be getting control of Indochina any- 
way, under present circumstances, and that 
this is a concern of the whole free world, not 
merely of France. Under the terms of the 
U. N. Charter, the world organization is cer- 
tainly entitled to take this matter up as the 
military action threatens to spread to Thai- 
land and Burma. Communist obstruction- 
ism within the U. N. can do no more, and 
probably less, to prevent a solution than 
Communist power on the march in south- 
east Asia. 

The mere fact of bringing the question be- 
fore the U. N. would strengthen the hands 
of non-Communist nationalists in Indo- 
china. It could furnish them evidence that 
the world is interested in their genuine in- 
dependence and that they need not look for 
protection to either a weak French colonial- 
ism or a dynamic Communist imperialism. 
It would not be open to the same Asian ob- 
jectlons as exclusive French-American ac- 
tion against the Viet Minh—or to the same 
European objections as unilateral American 
pressure on France to grant more independ- 
ence to Indochina. 

Above all, it could provide the basis for a 
settlement connected realistically with other 
Far-Eastern issues. It is far too late to think 
of Indochina as only an isolated military 
problem, 


mean the end of French control” 


The St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES G. OAKMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 29, 1953 


Mr. OAKMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ro- 
orD, I include the following telegram: 

ANN ARBOR, Mick., June 22, 1953. 
CHARLEs G. OAKMAN, 
House of Representatives Office Build- 
ing: 

Whereas we consider the St. Lawrence sea- 
way essential to national defense; and 

Whereas we believe that State of Michigan 
would greatly benefit from the added trans- 
portation facilities of the seaway; and 

Whereas the entire Midwest would develop 
through increased trade opportunities: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That legislature of the 1953 
Wolverine Girls’ State memorialize Congress 
to pass the pending St. Lawrence seaway 
bill, 

GOVERNOR AND LEGISLATURE WOL- 
VERINE GIRLS’ STATE, STOCKWELL 
HALL. 


Backdrop for Airpower Drama 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1953 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker; I should 
like to include in our Recorp the follow- 
ing editorial from the Air Force maga- 
zine written by Mr. Arthur F. Kelly, 
president of the Air Force Association: 

BACEDROP FOR AIRPOWER DRAMA 


(By Arthur F. Kelly, president, Air Force 
Association) 


Not long ago, in the heart of the old West, 
I saw the fury of the unleashed atom. I 
felt a power greater than any the world has 
known since creation itself. 

As in a fevered dream, I saw great cities 
swept away in death and devastation. 

Then, in the wink of an eye, this night- 
mare became reality and my mind returned 
to Yucca Flat, Nev., and the continental test 
program of the Atomic Energy Commission 
and the Department of Defense. 

Standing with a tense knot of observers a 
little more than 7 miles from ground zero, 
I had adjusted my dark glasses for the last 
time. The measured cadence of the loud- 
speaker had droned against my ears, “Five 
seconds, four seconds.” 

Each second seemed an eternity—and the 
nightmare began. I thought of the Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki of yesterday—and of 
those that tomorrow may bring. I thought of 
the men who had created this weapon and 
were now enlarging its already fearful power 
in the prayerful hope that it would never 
again be needed. 

I had seen the pictures and read accounts 
of the great fireball and the giant mushroom. 
But nothing had prepared me for the ap- 
palling flash that pierced my glasses with 
the light of a thousand suns, the heat which 
scorched my face, and the shock wave that 
punched my chest so hard I staggered. 

In a frenzied refiex action, our entire group 
threw up their hands to ward off the heat. I 
heard a dozen men murmur aloud, “My God.” 
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And we were more than 7 miles away from 
the blast. 

Awesome as this explosion was, a carefully 
controlled desert test cannot be compared 
with what a more powerful bomb, exploded 
without warning, would do to a crowded 
city. For its initial deadly effects would 
then be compounded by panic, fire, and 
shortages of everything needed to succor the 
wounded and keep a city alive. 

To assume that this can happen here is 
no longer a matter of academic, theoretical 
discussion. The latest confirmation I have 
seen on that score is a summary of a report 
made to the Secretary of Defense by a citi- 
zens’ committee headed by Dr. Mervin J. 
Kelly, president of Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories. Among other things, the report said: 

„ the Soviet Union is militarily capa- 
ble today of a surprise attack on the United 
States which could cause large loss of life 
and major property damage and possibly 
temporarily lessen the capability of the 
United States to support a major war effort.” 

The key word in this excerpt is today“ 
not tomorrow, not next year, not 10 years 
from now, but today. 

It is against such a backdrop, then, that 
the drama of the Air Force budget, currently 
being enacted on Capitol Hill, should be 
played. Unfortunately, it isn’t. As civilians 
and businessmen, we, of Air Force Associa- 
tion, hold no brief for waste and inefficiency. 
We know better than most how ill this coun- 
try can afford them. Are we alarmists, then, 
when we realistically assess the capabilities 
of our enemy and the nature of the weapons 
he can wield against us? I think not. 

Failure to understand fully the threat that 
dangles above us like the sword of Damocles 
is the road to complacency, inertia, weak- 
ness, and, almost inevitably, destruction. 

It is against the backdrop of the fireball 
and the mushroom cloud, therefore, that I 
heartily recommend you read and ponder the 
courageous testimony of General Vanden- 
berg. 


Red Hold Slipping 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Msi, Friday, June 26, 1953 TL? 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following excellent editorial from the 
Daily Evening Item, Lynn, Mass., Thurs- 
day, June 25, 1953: 


Rep HOLD SLIPPING 


The Russian attempt to blame Western 
provocateurs for the widespread uprising of 
Germans in Soviet Germany sounds almost 
like a pitiful wail. It gains nothing from 
being alternated with feeble Communist ad- 
missions that many German complaints are 
justified. 

The Russians really understand that the 
world knows this was a remarkable demon- 
stration of barehanded rebellion against op- 
pressive authority without hope of success. 
No provocateurs would send men to do battle 
against tanks with sticks and stones. 

The riot-and-strike wave fanned out from 
East Berlin to envelop many other cities, and 
the Reds have been hard pressed to bring 
them under control. At last reports disturb- 
ances still were in progress in seven cities. 

Altogether the Russians have arrested 
some 16,000 individuals for allegedly playing 
roles in these flareups and some feel the 
total will climb to at least 30,000. Dozens of 
men have been executed by firing squad and 
others killed by Russian tank, burp gun, and 
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rifle fire. 
down. 

Despite all these cruel reprisals, the Ger- 
mans have gone on refusing to work, sacking 
Communist offices, scuttling ships, damag- 
ing mines, and otherwise sowing havoc in 
the Soviet zone. 

It can be no solace to the Russians that 
the allegedly docile Czechs also stirred in 
wrath against their masters at Pilsen and 
other centers. And there are reports, too, 
of trouble in Bulgaria and Rumania. 

The Russian is pictured as a great bear 
whose paws pack a powerful punch and who 
is yet agile and alert enough to outwit a 
bigger enemy. But the Russian is behaving 
like a clumy dinosaur who feels the ground 
quaking beneath him and knows no defense 
but to stamp wildly upon any life that falls 
beneath his giant feet. 

The Germans have disclosed the glibness 
of one of the most often heard of latter-day 
political axioms: That no people under a 
modern dictator’s yoke dare rise in rebellion. 

This was no full-scale revolt. But it sug- 
gests what might have happened had the 
Germans thought this the moment for a 
fight to the death. A comprehensive gen- 
eral strike, coupled with wholesale sabotage 
and continuous rioting, would be hard to 
combat. You cannot execute or imprison an 
entire population of 18 million. 

The tremors from the events in East Ger- 
many have registered sharply on the seismo- 
graphs in Moscow. The Russian grasp on the 
satellite lands has slipped. The effects of 
this powerful realization upon the men in 
the Kremlin may be profound for them and 
for all the world. 


Even children have been mowed 


National Military Units Composed of 
Escapees From Iron Curtain Countries 
Can Paralyze Soviet Control Over 
Communist Armies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 29, 1953 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, an editorial in the Milwaukee 
Sentinel very significantly points out 
that there are many refugees and ex- 
pellees from Iron Curtain countries who 
would gladly bear arms to liberate their 
native homeland. 

A law on our books for nearly 2 years 
provides for such people to be formed 
into national military units. Such units 
would strike a powerful blow at Soviet 
military potential. They would be pow- 
erful magnets of defection from the 
Communist armies. 

Tanks manned by the Poles refused to 
shoot at the German populace rising in 
rebellion against the Communists. 

What would the Polish divisions under 
Rokossorsky in Communist Poland do 
with regard to free Polish military units 
attached to the American Army carry- 
ing the flag of free Poland? Every pa- 
triotic Pole—and that means the over- 
whelming mass of them—would want to 
escape through to the Polish free units. 

This would be the same story with 
Hungary. With Czechoslovakia. With 
Rumania. 

And even with elements of the Com- 
munist armies of the U. S. S. R. 


Remember the mass surrenders of mil- 
lions of Soviet troops during the late war. 

A policy of liberation will bring peace. 
Only the Communists cry out, “Libera- 
tion means war.” The Communists are 
echoed, of course, by many fellow trav- 
elers. 

I herewith include the Sentinel edito- 
rial of June 26: 


REICH REBELS 


The news being still fragmentary, it is too 
early to estimate the full meaning of the 
uprising in East Germany. But this much 
is obvious—communism has, in its brutish 
way, governed the region for 8 years, and 
Communist government is now culminating 
in bread riots in once cultured old cities and 
in agrarian strikes in one of Europe's most 
productive agricultural areas. 

Food lies wasting in fertile fields while 
hungry proletarians defy Soviet tanks and 
Communist police patrols in East Berlin, in 
Dresden, in Leipzig, and in Eisenach. 

Attempting to repress what they call civil 
disorder, the Bolshevik authorities are ex- 
tending martial law from the Elbe to the 
Oder and Neisse Rivers; they are arresting 
thousands of citizens and summarily execut- 
ing hundreds; and some of their uniformed 
gunmen are shooting at defiant throngs. 
But the bread riots in the cities, and the 
farmers’ strike in the countryside, are not 
being easily quelled. 

There are two ways of looking at the Ger- 
man reign of terror. 

One way is to hope that it is beginning of 
an anti-Communist counterrevolution in 
which satellite or subjugated peoples will ex- 
pel their tormentors and recover for them- 
selves whatever freedom they once pos- 
sessed. 

The other way is to consider that, in the 
cold war against world communism, the up- 
rising in East Germany may be a crucial bat- 
tie for us. 

The loss to Soviet Russia of East Germany 
should lead to the loss of all of Eastern Eu- 
rope; and such losses would wreck the So- 
viet Empire. And the German revolt may 
spread. There are, in Western Europe, mil- 
lions of refugees and expellees from captive 
countries, now under the Red flag, who would 
gladly bear arms to liberate their native 
homelands, and these loyal expatriates have 
tens of millions of compatriots remaining 
behind them who are willing to become par- 
tisans against the Communist tyranny. 

The commotions in East Germany em- 
phasize all that. 

Has our Government reckoned with any of 
it? Have we a ready plan to apply? Have 
we a liberation policy which would end or 
delimit the cold war and—bloodlessly to our- 
selves, perhaps—avert in this atomic age the 
gruesome probability of world war III? 

Or have we dallied too long? A rearmed 
West Germany, allianced to NATO, would be 
a pinnacle of strength right now. 


The Cases for and Against the Trip- 
Leasing Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1953 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, this bill, 
H. R. 3203, deals with the power of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
regulate the lease by authorized car- 
riers of motor vehicles not belonging to 
them, a field in which I have not had 
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extensive personal experience. However, 
I have received a great deal of corre- 
spondence from my constituents both for 
and against this measure and a proposed 
amendment; and after studying these 
letters and telegrams, as well as the com- 
mittee hearings and report, I would like 
to summarize the principal arguments 
on both sides and indicate my reasons 
for supporting the bill and opposing the 
so-called Hinshaw amendment. 
BACKGROUND 


The ICC has proposed certain regula- 
tions to require that motor vehicles may 
not be leased to authorized carriers— 
licensed and regulated by the ICC—for 
less than a 30-day period. This is de- 
clared to be aimed at alleged abuses of 
the Commission’s regulations by itiner- 
ant owner-operators—sometimes re- 
ferred as gypsies—who get their business 
by leasing their services to licensed car- 
riers for a single trip; this is called the 
“trip lease.” 

These owner-operators fall into two 
main categories: First, farmers who use 
their own trucks to haul farm products 
to market, and then make a one-trip 
lease for the return trip in order to 
avoid coming back empty; and, second, 
persons engaged exclusively in hauling 
who get their business wherever they 
can from authorized carriers. Farmers 
and others hauling certain agricultural 
commodities specified in section 203 (b) 
(6) of the Interstate Commerce Act of 
1935 are exempt from regulation by the 
Icc. So the major problem involved 
here is to regulate the abuses in the 
trucking industry without violating the 
exemption guaranteed to farm products 
by Congress in 1935. 

GENERAL PROVISIONS OF THE TRIP-LEASING BILL 

Basically, the bill as amended by the 


committee and reported to the House au- 
thorizes the ICC to make regulations 


which will ensure that while motor vehi- 


cles are being leased by authorized motor 
carriers, the carriers will have full di- 
rection and control of such vehicles and 
their drivers, especially with respect to 
safety of operation and equipment. 
However, it denies the ICC the power to 
regulate the duration of such leases or 
the amount of compensation to be paid. 
The purpose is to give the Commission 
more power to correct the abuses without 
allowing it to abolish the trip leasing 
customarily used in the marketing of 
perishable farm commodities. 
ARGUMENTS AGAINST THE BILL 


These arguments have been advanced 
by trucking concerns, by the teamsters 
unions, by the railroads, and by some 
grain and warehousing firms, both in 
the public hearings and in correspond- 
ence I have received. 

(a) Careful inspection and examina- 
tion of leased equipment and of the 
driver's physical condition, safety rec- 
ord, and qualifications are almost im- 
possible under a trip-lease arrangement; 
inspections and investigations are time 
and money consuming, and not worth 
while for the carrier when he is leasing 
the vehicle for only one trip. Many 
such leases are made by telephone, by 
carriers who may own very few or no 
trucks themselves, but depend on gypsy 
owner-operators and trip leasing. 
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(b) Carrier control over drivers of 
trip-leased equipment is lax, and drivers 
tend to be careless in observing the car- 
ried company’s operation requirements, 
authorized routes, schedules, and so 

forth. Furthermore, even authorized 
and regulated carriers can flaunt ICC 
rules and proceed beyond their certified 
area by making an agreement with a 
carrier for an adjoining area in which 
he leases his truck to that other carrier 
for a single trip whenever he wishes to 
cross into that area. A representative 
of the teamsters union testified that it 
is common for farmers to make very in- 
direct return trips back to their farms 
from hauling goods to market in order 
to pick up trip leases at low rates; this 
competes unfairly with the authorized 
and regulated carriers for that area. 
“We are objecting to farmers coming 
into the general transportation of com- 
modities on the highways,” he stated. 

(c) When “gypsy” equipment is in 
oversupply, the competition beats down 
the hauling rates to the detriment of 
carriers who maintain terminals with 
equipment safety checkup facilities, who 
observe driver qualification and driving 
hours rules, and so forth. Carriers who 
lease such trucks are then in a very fa- 
vorable competitive position, while those 
who attempt to live up to their responsi- 
bility to the publie are penalized. The 
teamsters claimed that the number of 
“gypsies” is constantly increasing, and 
that “legitimate operators are being 
driven to the wall.” 

(d) Enforcement of the ICC’s safety 
rules and hours of service is much more 
difficult in the case of drivers hired for 
a single trip. The system practically 
guarantees that safety violations will be 
maximized. There is great pressure on 
the owner-operator working under a 
trip lease to complete his trip and get a 
contract for another load; this encour- 
ages him to overload his truck, drive at 
excessive speeds, neglect to take time out 
for an adequate amount of sleep, or keep 
his truck in the safest operating condi- 
tion; and the carrier company does not 
know what shape the truck and driver 
are in when it leases them. 

In general, these arguments are di- 
rected against the competitive advan- 
tage that the itinerant owner-operators 
have over the regulated carriers who 
have a large investment in terminals, 
Offices, and other equipment and per- 
sonnel necessary to protect the public 
safety. Moreover, it is maintained that 
the public must pay higher rates in reg- 
ular freight so that the carriers can sur- 
vive this sort of irresponsible competi- 
tion. Some rural grain-elevator oper- 
ators also oppose “gypsies” because these 
elevators are bypassed in favor of large 
city markets, thus disrupting normal 
commerce. Congress should not limit 
the power of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to deal with this problem, 
these arguments maintain. 

ARGUMENTS FOR THE BILL 

By and large, these arguments were 
presented by farm groups. 

(a) The motor vehicles of exempt 
farm-commodity haulers, itinerant own- 
er-operators, and private carriers pro- 
vide a pool of equipment available to the 
authorized carriers during periods of 


emergency and peak demand, for which 
the carrier companies are not required 
to make any investment. The major 
reason for the favorable recommenda- 
tion given to the bill by the committee 
was the need for maintaining a flexible 
motor-transport system that would meet 
the seasonal demands for hauling per- 
ishable crops, many of which must be 
moved almost overnight to markets, and 
that would continue to follow the har- 
vesting seasons and provide service in 
areas where it is not now available from 
authorized carriers. Haulers of exempt 
farm commodities “are required to move 
about, with the ripening of the crops, 
from one section of the country to an- 
other, as the needs of agriculture de- 
mand,” the committee report states. 

(b) The leasing of such equipment for 
return loads reduces the amount of 
wasted empty mileage of motor carriers 
and therefore increases efficiency, re- 
duces operating costs, and enables lower 
charges to shippers and lower market 
prices. The Farm Bureau claims that 
it is not the job of the ICC to keep ship- 
pers rates high, but to get the best pos- 
sible deal for the public as a whole. By 
ending trip leasing the ICC will force 
up prices for consumers. 

(c) Public safety will be endangered by 
ending trip leasing, as empty trucks are 
more dangerous on the road than full 
ones, and their drivers will also be hur- 
rying back to their farm or terminal to 
pick up another load quickly. 

(d) Outlawing trip leasing is not the 
best answer to the problem; the ICC 
should be required to enforce the regula- 
tions it now has on the books, and should 
be given enough funds to do so adequate- 
ly. The carrier leasing the equipment 
should be required to have it under his 
control; it should be his duty to obey 
the ICC safety rules now in effect. 

In general, these arguments admit to 
the need for correction of present abuses 
of the Commission’s regulations for the 
trucking industry, but maintain that 
these abuses can best be alleviated by 
enforcement of these regulations, not by 
the enactment of new ones. To allow the 
ICC to end the system of trip leasing 
would end the flexible supply of trans- 
portation that is necessary to farmers 
and which cannot be provided by the au- 
thorized carriers; it would raise hauling 
rates and food prices. The bill as re- 
ported by the committee rightfully al- 
lows the ICC to put the burden on the 
carriers who lease “gypsy” equipment to 
inspect them and comply with safety reg- 
ulations; it will go far toward eliminat- 
ing these abuses without hindering the 
marketing of agricultural commodities. 

WHY I SUPPORTED THIS BILL 

Everyone on the Interstate and For- 


eign Commerce Committee of the House, 
which considered this bill, agreed on two 


points: First, that the haulers of exempt- 


agricultural products could not survive 
under the ICC’s proposed minimum 30- 
day-lease rule, and must continue to be 
exempt from such restriction if the pres- 
ent flexible system of marketing farm 
commodities is to be unimpaired; and, 
second, there are many abuses of ICC 
safety, rate, and carrier responsibility 
rules under the present trip-leasing 
system, 
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Some members of the committee felt 
that the Commission should be allowed 
to apply the 30-day rule to nonagricul- 
tural haulers, thus correcting the abuses 
while maintaining the agricultural ex- 
emption. I was in sympathy with this 
aim, but the difficulty of writing into 
law a workable distinction between agri- 
cultural and nonagricultural haulers was 
shown by the Hinshaw amendment, 
which defined a hauler to be exempt from 
the 30-day-lease rule as one who on the 
“trip immediately preceding” had been 
engaged in hauling agricultural com- 
modities specifically exempted in the 
Interstate Commerce Act of 1935. This 
provision was designed to prevent abuses 
of the proposed exemption, but it would 
have required an impossible amount of 
policing to determine just what sort of 
a load a trucker had hauled on the pre- 
vious trip, and it would have had harm- 
ful effects on the itinerant haulers of 
seasonal crops, 

Therefore, I voted against this amend- 
ment and for the bill. I felt that this bill 
granted the Commission the authority 
to put into effect all the proposed regu- 
lations necessary to correct the obvi- 
ous abuses in the trucking industry, 
while preventing serious and perhaps 
irreparable harm to the flexible trans- 
portation system needed by our farmers 
in marketing their perishable crops in 
peak seasons, 


Why an Increase in the Price of Home 
Heating Oils? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 27, 1953 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, fol- 
lowing a previous increase of 15 cents a 
barrel on heavy fuel oil, this last Monday 
the Esso-Standard Oil Co. boosted prices 
in 18 States for kerosene, heating oil, 
and diesel fuel by 0.6 cent to 0.8 cent per 
gallon. 

Just what may have prompted this 
increase at this time, Mr. Speaker, is 
most difficult to understand. It was not 
so long ago that oil companies urged all 
consumers of heating oils to fill up their 
tanks during the summer so as to relieve 
the storage problem of the stock buildup 
necessary to carry through the winter, 
and even offered inducements to con- 
sumers by the reduction, not increase, 
of prices at this season. 

Whether the cause may lie in a short- 
age or prospective shortage of heating 
oils is most difficult to perceive. Indeed, 
it was no later than 2 weeks ago that the 
Petroleum Administration for Defense 
pointed out that the drop in demand for 
oil products for the second quarter of 
this year had been the greatest quarterly 
decline in recent petroleum-industry 
history. In making such announce- 
ment, Deputy Petroleum Administrator, 
J. Ed Warren, attributed it largely to 
the great seasonal drop in heating oil 
demand. In the face of such announce- 
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ment of lessened demand, we are met 
with this price increase. 

It is interesting to note in the full text 
of the announcement, which follows, and 
is made a part of my remarks, that 
though the expected demand for oil 
products during the second quarter of 
this year is expected to be 937,000 barrels 
a day less than the daily demand in the 
first quarter, major companies have just 
put into effect price increases clear 
across the board, from crude oil to fin- 
ished products. 


PETROLEUM ADMINISTRATION FOR DEFENSE 
POINTS TO TREND TOWARD SHARPER SEASONAL 
VARIATIONS IN OIL DEMAND 


Demand for oil products in the United 
States, east of California, during the second 
quarter of 1953 is expected to average 937,- 
000 barrels a day less than in the first 
quarter—the largest quarterly decline in re- 
cent petroleum-industry history, Deputy 
Petroleum Administrator J. Ed Warren said 
today. 

This sharp seasonal decline, Mr. Warren 
said, has occurred despite the fact that de- 
mand in the first quarter of 1953 was strong, 
slightly exceeding forecasts made at the be- 
ginning of the year. 

The large drop in demand during the sec- 
ond quarter follows the pattern which has 
developed since the end of World War II, 
largely because of the rapid rise in use of oil 
burners for space heating, Mr. Warren 
pointed out. Because of the increasing im- 
portance of the heating-oil market, demand 
for oil products as a whole has become more 
and more seasonal, he said. The decline in 
demand from the first to the second quarter 
has generally become greater year by year. 

The postwar trend toward greater seasonal 
variation in demand has been partly ob- 
scured, Mr. Warren said, by the Korean in- 
vasion in 1950, the Iranian shutdown in 
1951, and the domestic refining strikes in 
1952. These events distorted the normal 
demand pattern. This year, however, the 
trend became fully apparent. 

According to estimates of the Petroleum 
Administration for Defense, demand for oil 
products in the two winter quarters of a 
given year now reaches a level about 900,000 
barrels a day higher than demand in the two 
summer quarters. 

In earlier years, when the range between 
first- and second-quarter demand was 
smaller, Mr. Warren said, no substantial sea- 
sonal shift in petroleum-industry operations 
was necessary. Fuel product stocks could be 
built up in summer and drawn down in win- 
ter, with industry operations maintained at 
a relatively stable year-round rate. As the 
magnitude of the variation has increased, 
however, seasonal adjustments in operations 
have become necessary, 


Baltic Resolution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 8, 1953 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to include in my re- 
marks four more letters which I have 
received supporting House Resolution 231 
which I have introduced calling for an 
investigation of the fraudulent incorpo- 
ration of the Baltic States of Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia into the Soviet 
Union: 


ESTONIAN-AMERICAN 
CITIZEN ASSOCIATION, 
New York, N. V., May 15, 1953. 
The Honorable CHARLES J. KERSTEN, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. KERSTEN: In the name of our 
membership, kindly accept our profound 
admiration, sincere congratulation, and 
humble thank you for your courageous and 
timely step in fight against our arch enemy, 
communism, by introducing to the Congress 
your investigation and resolution proposal, 
House Resolution 231. 

The annexation of Baltic States into U. 8. 
S. R. by cunning and force is most clearly 
defined and proven case (1) of the limits of 
mockery of the international law and de- 
cency; (2) of systematic annihilation of 
those nations and about high time the mat- 
ter should be brought up to the attention 
of the Congress, whole Nation, and entire 
world. 

Very truly yours, 


Huco KURMAN, 
Secretary. 
BUFFALO ESTONIAN SOCIETY, 
Buffalo, N. Y., May 18, 1953. 
The Honorable CHARLES J. KERSTEN, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Buffalo Estonian Society expresses to 
you, Mr. KERSTEN, our most sincere and pro- 
found thanks for your courageous step to 
lift the Red fog over the Baltic countries. 

The people there still suffer from torture 
and torment. Every day many people are 
killed or sent to Siberia only because they 
were good citizens of their country and be- 
cause they still do love their country and 
their homes. They are democrats and do not 
like communism. 

Many thanks to you for presenting House 
Resolution 231 to the House of Representa- 
tives. 

In case some documents or witnesses are 
needed about communistic crimes and terror 
against humanity in the Baltic countries, we 
are always ready to supply them. 

Respectfully yours, 
Kustas HARK, 
President of the Buffalo Estonian 
Society. 
BRONXVILLE, N. Y., May 23, 1953. 
Mr. CHARLES J. KERSTEN, 
Fifth District, Wisconsin, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Having read in our Latvian news- 
paper Laiks about your intention to found 
a committee with a purpose to search how 
Soviet Russia occupied the three Baltic States 
in 1940, I beg to offer my services. 

In the prewar Latvia, having been a law- 
yer, I held the judge and attorney positions 
with Latvian Government. Besides I took 
part in social life of Riga, capital of Latvia. 

When Latvia became a victim of brute 
force by Soviet Russia the latter organized 
elections. The organization of several non- 
communistic political parties, between them 
the democratic bloc on which list stood my 
mame, to share in these elections failed. 
These elections turned out to be unconstitu- 
tional because our election bureau was closed, 
the printing of lists prohibited, and some 
election candidates were arrested. 

I could not work more in my profession 
and my wife with our child was arrested and 
deported on June 14, 1941. 

Your impressive intention has inspired me 
and, I am sure, all people from Baltic States. 
If you should succeed in making progress 
toward your intention the whole anticom- 
munistic world shall owe you and the great 
American Nation an unforgettable thank- 
fulness. 

Yours very truly, 
Rup A. TURKS. 
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KINGSTON, May 30, 1953. 
Hon. CHARLES J. és 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: The signatories of this letter, 
Estonians by origin, upon learning about 
your House Resolution 231, which was pre- 
sented to Congress, are herewith expressing 
their great gratitude and satisfaction of the 
act. 
We are firmly convinced that along with 
us millions of people who appreciate our 
freedom will join us and thus will be behind 
your just action, 

It is very important to detect the crimes 
committed by Communist regime in the 
countries subjected to its rule and reveal 
those to the whole world because it will show 
the real nature of communism. We believe 
firmly that you will succeed in detecting 
the massacres in the Baltic States as well 
as the massacre of Katyn was detected by 
House of Representatives some time ago. 


Herewith we express our sincere thanks 
for your initiative in this matter, and we 
assure our wholehearted support to your just 
action. 

Respectfully yours, 

Julian Ilves, Sahne Ilves, Kaari Ilves, 
Vladimir Butler, Alüde Butler, Anton 
Saluste, Alo Saluste, Elforede Sa- 
luste, Thalle Saluste, A. Sollomayi, 
Miraldia Sollomayi, Ferdinand Selter, 
Linda Selter, Enno Treier, 


The TVA: Ike’s Creeping Socialism Is 
Galloping Prosperity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 24, 1953 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, California 
with its Central Valley project has much 
in common with the States of the TVA. 
We are alarmed when the President 
calls great multiple-purpose water and 
power developments “creeping social- 
ism.” The States of the Columbia Valley 
Basin development should also take heed. 
They may be next to be so characterized. 
California knows the benefits of mul- 
tiple-purpose water and power projects, 
and one of California’s leading news- 
papers, the Sacramento Bee, recently 
took a hand in the TVA argument, show- 
ing that as far west as the Pacific coast 
people know of the tremendous contri- 
bution TVA has made to the Tennessee 
Valley and the Nation. The Sacramen- 
to Bee editorial of June 22, 1953, follows; 


IKE’S “CREEPING SOCIALISM” Is GALLOPING 
PROSPERITY 


In a recent speech in Minneapolis, Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower made some ref- 
erences to “creeping socialism”, an over- 
worked phrase which could have been sup- 
plied to him by the private power lobby. 

Asked at a press conference last Wednes- 
day to identify a case of “creeping socialism”, 
the president cited the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 

Eisenhower scarcely could have picked a 
more inappropriate example. And moreover 
his words must have been quite a shock to 
the chambers of commerce, the industrialists 
and conservative bankers of the Tennessee 
Valley, who hardly can be regarded as cham- 
pions of socialism in any form but who will 
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fight at the drop of any suggestion to wreck 
or hamstring the great TVA project. 

For these bankers, industrialists and 
chambers of commerce have seen the TVA 
transform one of the most backward areas 
of the United States into a thriving, pros- 
perous region. 

In 13 years, more than 2,100 manufactur- 
ing establishments located in the TVA area 
because of an abundant supply of cheap 
power and the other advantages which the 
project offers. 

These industries provided 288,600 new jobs, 
an increase in employment of 123 percent 
against 73 percent for the Nation as a whole. 

Per capita income rose twice as fast as 
that for the country at large. Bank deposits 
per capita went up 268 percent, against 112 
percent for the whole Nation, 

The “creeping socialism” which the Presi- 
dent mentioned thus becomes more a case 
of galloping prosperity. 

The 2,100 manufacturing establishments, 
the myriad of businesses which have sprung 
up in the valley, the reduction of farm ten- 
ancy from one of the highest rates in the 
Nation to one of the lowest in little more 
than a decade are illuminating and inspir- 
ing examples of free enterprise, certainly not 
of socialism. 

And what is of equal significance is that 
the kilowatts which TVA generated made 
possible the development of the atomic bomb 
at the Oak Ridge plant. Without the power 
from TVA and from another Government 
powerplant—Bonneville—the atomic bomb 
might never have been made and World 
War II prosecuted to a successful conclusion. 

The President also said he is against the 
idea of taking the money from all the tax- 
payers to finance cheap power for one area. 
Surely Eisenhower could not have examined 
all the facts before making such a statement. 

For one thing, the atomic bomb aided 
all the people of the United States by bring- 
ing a sudden end to the war with Japan. 

And due to the increased employment and 
business in the TVA territory the Federal 
Treasury has collected $2 billion more in in- 
come taxes from the area than it otherwise 
would have gotten—several times the total 
cost of TVA. 

Of the $379 million spent in materials and 
equipment to build TVA, $334 million was 
spent in States outside the area. Every 
State has profited from the additional com- 
modities sold in the TVA territory. And 
what is more, the Government’s entire in- 
vestment in TVA power facilities is being 
repaid to the Treasury—with interest. 

In light of this amazing record, is it any 
wonder Senator ESTES KEFAUVER of Tennessee 
expressed regret that Eisenhower “displayed 
such an alarming lack of knowledge of TVA,” 
adding: 

“The facts will show that TVA has been 
the best friend private enterprise ever had 
in the Tennesse Valley. Furthermore, it has 
been a great boon to private enterprise gen- 
erally.” 

Eisenhower's characterization of TVA as 
“creeping socialism” will not impress the 
people of the valley, who have witnessed a 
transformation which has attracted world- 
wide attention, any more than it did Senator 
KEFAUVER. 

Surely these people who with the advent 
of TVA came into a better way of life, as 
exemplified by the fact they use 67 percent 
more electricity in their homes for washing 
machines, refrigerators, etc., than the aver- 
age for the country as a whole, know a good 
thing when they experience it. 

Ike displayed far better judgment when 
he told newspapermen he does not intend 
to destroy this big public power develop- 
ment project than he did in branding it as 
“creeping socialism,” for if he were itching 
for a fight he would get one pronto on many, 
many fronts should he move adversely 
against TVA. 


Appropriations Suggested for State Rent 
Controls j 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDWARD J. HART 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1953 


Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include here- 
with a telegram forwarded to the Presi- 
dent of the United States by Union City 
Rent Payers and Tenants Association of 
Union City, N. J., through its president, 
Mr. Larry Jones: 


Union Crry, N. J., June 22, 1953. 
Representative Epwarp J. HART, 
House of Representatives: 

To the Honorable Ike Eisenhower, Presl- 
dent, the following telegram was sent today 
by our organization: “You enjoy the posi- 
tion. of expeditor under the rent-control 
section of the Defense Act. In this position, 
as well as the President of the United States, 
we find that you have not made any recom- 
mendation for appropriation to the respec- 
tive States, particularly the State of New 
Jersey, for maintenance of rent controls by 
such States as will pass legislation to pick up 
on the Ist of August when Federal rent 
controls expire. As you know, millions of 
dollars will be saved by the termination of 
the rent controls. The indication of your 
policy not to reduce taxes would indicate 
the ability to appropriate sufficient moneys 
to respective States that will continue rent 
controls. We, therefore, respectfully re- 
quest that the necessary recommendation in 
the amount that you consider fair to the 
citizens affected. May we have an acknowl- 
edgment of this communication at the 
earliest possible moment. 

Union Crry RENT PAYERS 
AND TENANTS ASSOCIATION, 
Larry Jones, President. 


The U. N. Is Dead 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1953 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I have long 
contended in public utterances to my 
constituents and on the floor of this 
House that the United Nations had 
failed as an instrumentality for collec- 
tive action to halt aggression and there- 
fore could neither establish nor enforce 
peace in the world. 

It failed for a number of reasons, but 
chiefly because it refused to heed the 
lessons taught from experience that ob- 
viously brought death to the old League 
of Nations. One of these was the as- 
sumption that because nations are 
bound together in war against an ex- 
ternal enemy it could be assumed they 
would be full-fledged partners in peace. 
Aside from being victorious allies in a 
war, what, it may be asked, was the com- 
mon ground upon which the United 


States and Russia was expected to stand - 


in peace? 
The United Nations, already critically 
ill on June 25, 1950, entered its first 
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death throes shortly thereafter when it 
became apparent that a majority of the 
member nations were not interested in 
the kind of collective security that re- 
quires discipline and sacrifice, particu- 
larly fighting and dying. The U. N. died, 
cowardly and ignominiously, when a 
member nation, Russia, defiantly shoved 
Communist China into the Korean war 
and furnished her armies with weapons, 
supplies, and training. 

Again, the U. N. failed because too 
many leaders of too many member na- 
tions have been slaves to the self-serv- 
ing, selfish ends of business and trade as 
usual; because they refuse to recognize 
the singular fact that hundreds of mil- 
lions of the inhabitants of this earth are 
in rebellion against the exploitation of 
imperialism and colonialism, no matter 
by whom it is practiced. 

As an instrumentality for collective 
security, the United Nations died long 
ago and there is no mistaking the odor 
that has been wafted from the battle- 
fields of Korea where 25,000 Americans 
have died and another 100,000 have been 
wounded. 

The U. N. exists today only as a luxuri- 
ous Tower of Babel—a glorified debating 
society—but still a shelter for those who 
would do evil to the United States. 

In connection with the foregoing re- 
marks, I call attention to the following 
editorial to be found in the July 3, 1953, 
issue of United States News & World 
Report: 

‘THe DEATH OF THE U. N. 
(By David Lawrence) 

The United Nations as an organization de- 
signed to enforce peace in the world has 
come to a humilating end. 

Like its predecessor—the League of Na- 
tions—it has been killed by statesmen faith- 
less to the ideals they had once professed. 

The Korean war was in our times the acid 
test of the power of an international organi- 
zation to operate as a military alliance 
against aggressors. 

When the showdown came, one set of 
members was arming against another set in 
Europe. Other members were claiming to be 
neutral in Asia. Still others were deliberate- 
ly furnishing the aggressor with arms to help 
kill the soldiers of other states resisting ag- 
gression. 

The U. N. lacked the moral courage to de- 
nounce Soviet Russia for aiding the common 
enemy—the Communist Chinese and North 
Korean Communist armies. 

No more flagrant example of the decay of 
international morality could be cited than 
the concerted behavior of the note-writers in 
the foreign offices of Great Britain, France, 
the United States, Canada, and India in their 
recent assault on the little government of 
Korea. What was its crime? It refused to 
keep its own brothers from the North in fur- 
ther bondage while the Communists were to 
send in their agents to brainwash those same 
prisoners—all this under the auspices of a 
commission of five countries, with the de- 
ciding vote held by a pro-Communist govern- 
ment, calling itself neutral. Was it so ig- 
noble on the part of Korea—not even a 
U. N. member—to assert its sovereign right 
as an ally to act against such palpable 
trickery? 

How can the smaller nations of the world 
ever look again to the larger nations for 
justice when, with a might-makes-right 
flourish, the major powers ignored the pro- 
test of the Republic of Korea, which had lost 
200,000 soldiers in battle and more than 
1 million civilians in the ravages of war? 

What, then, has the U. N. accomplished? 
It has failed to discipline the principal ag- 
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gressors. It has succeeded only in bullying 
the principal victim of aggression—forcing it 
to choose between a dishonorable armistice 
and national suicide. 

It is the merest sophistry to pretend that 
the U. N. intervened in Korea in June 1950 
solely to repel aggression at the 38th par- 
allel. The record shows that the U. N. au- 
thorized the crossing of the 38th parallel 
by its military forces, and then a few days 
later—on October 7, 1950—adopted a resolu- 
tion declaring that the United Nations armed 
forces must take all appropriate steps to 
insure conditions of stability throughout 
Korea. 

Let us concede that the U. N. subsequently 
met defeat on the battlefields of Korea, when 
Soviet Russia sent the armies of Communist 
China into the fray—a defeat imposed by the 
timidity of the U. N. alliance which refused 
to allow maximum military power to be used’ 
at a crucial moment against the enemy. 

Let us concede that this alliance was afraid 
of Soviet Russia and an enlarged war. 

Would it not have been the better part of 
candor to say so frankly in a formal resolu- 
tion repealing the previous objective, rather 
than to claim—nearly 3 years later—that the 
U.N. never intended to unify Korea by mili- 
tary means? 

The United States is desirous, to be sure, 
of helping to enforce world peace, sending 
men and money to foreign lands to achieve 
that objective. But let us do it with allies 
who are ready to make the same sacrifices 
we are willing to make. 

Let us resurrect the U. N. only as a forum 
for international debate, but not as an in- 
strument of collective security. For we have 
learned now to our sorrow that by a system 
of majority voting we cannot expect any- 
thing but collective insecurity. 

Alliances are necessary. We cannot go it 
alone. But let us not become constricted 
in a straitjacket of international parliamen- 

wherein the lives of our own citizens 
are of so much less concern to other nations 
than they are to us. 

Our duty is to preserve this Nation's in- 
dependence—to maintain our rightful sover- 
eignty and to make alliances which impose 
specific obligations not merely on ourselves 
but on nations capable of reciprocal action, 

The U. N. is dead—it was killed by the 
Korean war. May real alliances emerge as 
a substitute now to enforce peace. 

Methods of enforcing peace can no longer 
be left to the votes of an all-inclusive inter- 
national organization which fails to differen- 
tiate between friend and foe. Let us forsake 
an organization which in the name of free- 
dom squelches the aspirations of small na- 
tions when they seek emancipation from im- 
perialists as well as from aggressors. This 
is the American tradition born July 4, 1776. 
May God give us the courage to preserve 
the basic principles of the American faith as 
we see unmoral diplomacy writing, with de- 
ceptive phrases, equivocations, and quibbles, 
the inglorious epitaph of the United Nations. 


Will the Oil Price Increases Stick? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 29, 1953 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, it 
appears that the recent increase in the 
price of crude oil, which was initiated by 
Phillips Petroleum Co., was unexpected 
just at this time by most of the industry. 
At least this is the tenor of the comments 
made by W. M. Jablonski, writing in the 
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New York Journal of Commerce under 
date of June 16, even though the same 
writer on June 6 called attention to a 
suggestion made by an official of the 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey that the 
Nation’s biggest oil company is now pub- 
licly committed to backing—as soon as 
economic conditions do permit—the 
crude-price hike long sought by domestic 
producers.” 

In this summary of reaction to the 
Phillips announcement of an increase in 
posted price for crude, the writer ex- 
presses the consensus of the industry as 
being one of doubt, whether such increase 
could be maintained during the summer 
when oil demand is at its low seasonal 
ebb. Indeed, the writer points out that 
some in the industry doubted whether 
demand would be strong enough to sus- 
tain an increase in the price of crude 
during this year. 

What, then, is the reason for the in- 
crease in the price of crude oil, or for 
that matter, in oil products just at this 
time? 

That, Mr. Speaker, is one of the mat- 
ters which the House Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce will seek 
to develop at the hearings it starts next. 
Wednesday, July 1. 

The full text of Miss Jablonski’s article, 
which is made a part of my remarks, is 
as follows: 

THE Crupr-Orm Price Hike 
(By W. M. Jablonski) 
Phillips Petroleum Co.'s announcement of 
a general 25 cents per barrel increase in 
crude-oil prices caught almost everyone in 
the oil industry flatfooted yesterday. 

It is not that the idea of a crude price rise 
is unpopular in the producing end of the 
industry. On the contrary. Almost every 
oil company annual report this year cited 
sharp increases in producing costs and 
stressed the view that higher crude prices 
were needed to offset these factors and to 
maintain the high drilling rates needed for 
national security. 

Even Standard Oil of New Jersey's manage- 
ment has expressed, belief that crude would 
have to increase to compensate producers 
for higher costs and for the added burden of 
carrying a large shut-in reserve capacity for 
defense. 

And the Nation’s thousands of small, in- 
dependent producers have been most vocif- 
erous on this subject for some time. 

What did surprise everyone yesterday, 
however, was the timing of the Phillips’ ac- 
tion. Almost nobody, it seems, anticipated 
any move in this direction during the sum- 
mer—when oil demand is at its low seasonal 
ebb. 

Only last week, for instance, the Petroleum 
Administration for Defense pointed out that 
the seasonal swing in oil consumption is 
growing so pronounced that oil demand east 
of California in the second quarter of this 
year has slumped a whopping 937,000 bar- 
rels: per day from the first quarter's level. 
PAD's studies show, too, that oil demand in 
the two summer quarters of a given year 
now averages about 900,000 barrels per day 
lower than in the 2 winter quarters. 

Until now, even the most optimistic in- 
dustry circles had placed next fall or winter 
as the earliest possible date for a crude 
hike—when crude production and refining 
operations rise to a seasonal peak and when 
unused capacity overhanging the market 
reaches, consequently, its lowest point. Even 
on this, however, opinion has been widely 
split, with many responsible industry execu- 
tives doubting that the market will be strong 
enough to sustain a higher crude price for 
quite some time to come, $ 
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Some, for instance—including R. G. Foliis, 
board chairman of Standard of California, 
and J. C. Donnell II, president of Ohio on 
stated publicly recently that they doubted 
supply-and-demand conditions could sus- 
tain a change in base crude prices east of 
the Rockies this year. 

On the other, some oilmen noted yester- 
day that refinery margins were showing signs 
of improvements. Prices of gasoline—the re- 
finer’s chief money crop—have just gone up 
0.6 cent to 0.7 cent per gallon in New York 
and New England, and the increases are 
showing indications of spreading to the Mid- 
dle Atlantic States and possibly also to the 
South and Midwest. Heavy oil prices also 
increased 10 cents a barrel not so long ago 
along the east and gulf coasts and 5 cents a 
barrel more recently in the midcontinent and 
Midwest. Distillate light-fuel oils are; at this 
moment, the only really weak major oil 
product. 

The size of the refiner’s operating margin 
is, in the final analysis, a major factor in 
eee ae his ability to pay a higher crude 
price. 

His willingness to do so is perhaps the 
second most important consideration; and 
here the recent expressions of the need for 
a higher crude price from a number of the 
Nation's major refiners may be significant. 

To cite only one case, for instance: Dr. 
Robert E. Wilson, board chairman of Stand- 
ard of Indiana—major Midwest refiner—pub- 
licly stated last month that the crude price 
must be increased to pay for the industry's 
spare productive capacity “because excess 
capacity is expensive.” d 

In view of all these factors, hardly any oil- 
man in a responsible executive position would 
venture an opinion yesterday as to whether 
Phillips’ action would be followed by the rest 
of the industry—or whether Phillips would 
be left out on the limb, as in 1948, when the 
industry failed to follow a similar move (of 
35 cents) by the company. 

On the whole, it seemed somewhat doubt- 

ful that the rise would stick at this time 
but no one was positive of this. 
- The general picture presented by the oll 
industry yesterday was of someone want- 
ing something quite badly, but doubting 
that he could afford it at this moment. 


How I Benefit From Free Competitive 
Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM R. WILLIAMS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1953 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I was especially honored last 
week by a visit from Miss Carolyn Heintz, 
a 14-year-old girl from Utica, N. Y., who 
had won first prize in a national letter- 
writing contest on the subject, “How I 
Benefit From Free Competitive Enter- 
prise.” 

Her letter was selected from entries 
from schools in every State of the Union, 
as well as Hawaii and Alaska, in a con- 
test sponsored by the W. A. Sheaffer Pen 
Co., and she was awarded a cash prize 
of $250 plus an all-expense trip to our 
Nation’s Capital. 

I want to commend the Sheaffer Pen 
Co. for their effort in having the youth 
of America understand more clearly the 
advantages of the American system of 
free enterprise. 
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Mr. Speaker, under permission to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
a copy of her worthwhile letter: 


Dear BARBARA: “May the best man win.” 
How often this old familiar cry sounds in our 
ears. Rightfully we all love a winner, but 
lately I've been doing a lot of thinking about 
the man who comes in second. Often we 
hear unflattering names for this Mr. Two.” 
“Second best,” “also ran,” and “runner-up” 
they call him. Don’t let these names fool 
you. This is the man who made the winner 
run so fast, pressing hard at his heels, 
threatening always to overtake and pass him, 
Without him there wouldn't be any race. 

So, too, without its system of free competi- 
tive enterprise America would not have be- 
come the industrial champion of the world, 
giving us, her people, the highest standard 
of living in the world. What keeps our pro- 
ducers constantly changing their product, 
seeking the new improvements, the added 
advantages? It’s the company with the 
product almost as good, of course. In our 
country the race is always open and every- 
body can run, but it’s “Mr. Two” who makes 
the champion, 

Let's see how our system stands against 
others. We can tell by checking against a 
country where industry and people aren't 
free. The population of Russia numbers 
millions more than ours, and in area it is al- 
most three times as big. Yet we produce far 
more steel, electric power, and coal. We 
make machine tools, automobiles, and farm 
machinery in vastly greater quantities. 

Our grain production is 50 percent higher 
despite our smaller area. In things as far 
apart as fountain pens and cement, our out- 
put is far greater than that of the U. S. S. R. 

Why is all this true? There isn't any 
miracle about our power to produce, it’s 
just that our system of incentives and re- 
wards is a better spur than force, 

To me, as an American citizen, free en- 
terprise means that I have the right to 
choose what services and what quality goods 
I desire. I, and other Americans may own 
and conduct our own businesses. Indi- 
vidual incentive gives me the will to think, 
to work, to invest, in a world to improve 
my position in life. 

I have all these privileges and advantages 
because here in our beloved United States 
of America men are free to produce, free 
to inyest, free to do research works that 
will continue to bring forth new and valu- 
able products. 

You and I will soon be in this race, 
whether we be the champion, or whether we 
be “Mr. Two,” let us so run in this race that 
our country will be proud of our contribu- 
tion. 

Your friend, 
CAROL. 

Urica CATHOLIC Acapemy, Utica, N. Y. 


Washington’s Report of Monmouth Battle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1953 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, on 
Saturday, June 27, at Freehold, N. J., ap- 
propriate ceremonies were held com- 
memorating the 175th anniversary of the 
Battle of Monmouth. The ceremonies 
were started with a parade which in- 
cluded contingents from the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, and the New Jersey Na- 
tional Guard, together with organizations 
from Monmouth County, comprising ap- 


proximately 4,000 paraders. They were 
reviewed by distinguished citizens on a 
temporary stand erected at the county 
courthouse, and the parade was disband- 
ed finally at the raceway, where the ex- 
ercises were held. The principal speak- 
er of the occasion was Lt. Gen. Williston 
B. Palmer, Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4, 
Logistics, and he was introduced by Al- 
fred E. Driscoll, the Governor of the State 
of New Jersey. The address of welcome 
was given by Edward H. Feltus III, the 
chairman of the committee in charge of 
the occasion, and the ceremonies were 
attended by many prominent people rep- 
resenting the State and the Nation, 

The Battle of Monmouth is considered 
by some to have been one of the most 
crucial battles of the Revolutionary War. 
It was the first engagement by the Amer- 
ican forees after Valley Forge and the 
British were attacked after they had 
evacuated Philadelphia and were on their 
way to board ships waiting for them at 
Sand Hook. 

It is interesting to note that the Mar- 
quis de Lafayette fought for the cause 
of liberty and freedom on our side at 
the Battle of Monmouth. I am glad to 
include in my remarks a letter dated July 
1, 1778, written by General Washington 
and addressed to the Honorable Henry 
Laurens, the President of Congress, 
which was reprinted in the Freehold 
Transcript of June 25, 1953, giving full 
details of this battle and in which he 
praises the gallant behavior of the Amer- 
ican troops: 


WaASHINGTON’sS REPORT OF MONMOUTH BATTLE 


“ENGLISHTOWN, July 1, 1778. 
“The Honorable HENRY LAURENS, Esq., 
“President of Congress. 

Sm: I embrace this first moment of leisure 
to give Congress a more full and particular 
account of the movements of the army under 
my command, since its passing the Delaware, 
than the situation of our affairs would here- 
tofore permit. 

“I had the honor to advise them, that on 
the appearances of the enemy’s intention to 
march through Jersey becoming serious, I 
had detached General Maxwell’s brigade, in 
conjunction with the militia of that State, 
to interrupt and impede their power so as 
to give time to the army under my command 
to come up with them and take advantage 
of any favorable circumstances that might 
present themselves. The army having pro- 
ceeded to Coryells Ferry, and crossed the 
Delaware at that place, I immediately de- 
tached General Morgan, with a select corps 
of 600 men, to reinforce General Maxwell, 
and marched with the main body toward 
Princeton. 

“The slow advance of the enemy had 
greatly the air of design, and led me, with 
others, to suspect that General Clinton, de- 
sirous of a general action, was endeavoring 
to draw us down into the lower country, 
in order by a rapid movement to gain our 
right, and take possession of the strong 
grounds above us. This consideration, and 
to give time to the troops to repose and 
refresh themselves from the fatigues they 
had experienced from rainy and excessive hot 
weather, determined me to halt at Hopewell 
Township, about 5 miles from Princetown, 
where we remained until the morning of 
the 25th. On the preceding day I made a 
second detachment of 1,500 chosen troops, 
under Brigadier General Scott, to reinforce 
those already in the vicinity of the enemy, 
the more effectually to delay and annoy their 
march. The next day the army moved to 
Kingston, and having received intelligence 
that the enemy were prosecuting their route 
toward Monmouth Court House, I dispatched 
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1,000 select men under Brigadier General 
Wayne, and sent the Marquis de Lafayette to 
tage the command of the whole advanced 
corps, including Maxwell's brigade and Mor- 
gan's light infantry, with orders to take the 
first opportunity of attacking the enemy's 
rear. In the evening of the same day the 
whole army marched from Kingston, where 
our baggage was left, with intention to pre- 
serve a proper distance for supporting the 
advanced corps, and arrived at Cranberry 
early the next morning. The intense heat 
of the weather and a heavy storm un- 
luckily coming on, made it impossible to 
resume our march that day without great 
inconvenience and injury to the troops. 
Our advanced corps being differently cir- 
cumstanced, moved from the position it 
had held the night before, and took post 
in the evening on the Monmouth Road, 
about 5 miles from the enemy's rear, in 
expectation of attacking them the next 
morning on the march. The main body 
having remained at Cranberry, the advanced 
corps was found to be too remote and too 
far upon the right, to be supported either 
in case of attack upon or from the enemy, 
which induced me to send orders to the 
Marquis to file off by his left toward English- 
town, which he accordingly executed early 
in the morning of the 27th. 

“The enemy in marching from Allentown 
had changed their disposition and placed 
their best troops in the rear, consisting of 
all the grenadiers, light infantry, and chaf- 
feurs of the line. This alteration made it 
necessary to increase the number of our 
advanced corps; in consequence of which I 
detached Major General Lee with two bri- 
gades to join the Marquis at Englishtown, on 
whom of course the command of the whole 
devolved, amounting to about 5,000 men. 
The main body marched the same day and 
encamped within 3 miles of that place. Mor- 
gan's Corps was left hovering on the enemy’s 
right flank, and the Jersey militia, amount- 
ing at this time to about seven or eight 
hundred men, under General Dickinson, on 
their left. 

“The enemy were now encamped in a 
strong position, with their right extending 
about a mile and a half beyond the court- 
house, in the parting of the roads leading to 
Shrewsbury and Middletown, and their left 
along the road from Allentown to Monmouth, 
about 3 miles on this side of the courthouse. 
Their right flank lay on the skirt of a small 
wood, while their left was secured as a very 
thick one, a morass running toward their 
rear, and their whole front covered by a wood, 
and for a considerable extent toward the 
left with a morass, In this situation the 
halted till the morning of the 28th. f 

“Matters being thus situated, and having 
had the best information, that if the enemy 
were once arrived at the heights of Middle- 
town, 10 or 12 miles from where they were, 
it would be impossible to attempt anything 
against them with a prospect of success, I 
determined to attack their rear the moment 
they should get in motion from their present 
ground. I communicated my intention to 
General Lee, and ordered him to make his 
disposition for the attack and to keep his 
troops constantly lying upon their arms, to 
be in readiness at the shortest notice. This 
was done with respect to the troops under 
my immediate command. 

“About 5 in the morning General Dick- 
inson sent an express, informing that the 
front of the enemy had begun their march, 
I instantly put the army in motion, and sent 
orders by my aids to General Lee to move 
on and attack them, unless there should be 
very powerful reasons to the contrary, ac- 
quainting him at the same time, that I was 
marching to support him, and for doing it 
with the greater expedition and convenience, 
should make the men disincumber them- 
selves of their packs and blankets. 

“After marching about 5 miles, to my 
great surprise and mortification, I met the 
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whole advanced corps retreating, and as I 
was told, by General Lee's orders, without 
having made any opposition, except one fire 
given by the party under the command of 
Colonel Buttler, on their being charged by 
the enemy's cavalry, who were repulsed. I 
proceeded immediately to the rear of the 
corps, which I found closely pressed by the 
enemy, and gave directions for forming part 
of the retreating troops, who, by the brave 
and spirited conduct of the officers, aided by 
some pieces of well saved artillery, checked 
the enemy’s advance, and gave time to make 
a disposition left wing, which played upon 
the enemy with great effect, and of the left 
wing and second line of the army upon an 
eminence, and in a wood a little to the rear, 
covered by a morass in the front. On this 
were placed some batteries of cannon by 
Lord Sterling, who commanded the left wing, 
which played upon the enemy with great 
effect, and seconded by parties of infantry, 
detached to oppose them, effectually put a 
stop to their advance. 

“General Lee being detached with the ad- 
vanced corps, the command of the right wing, 
for the occasion, was given to General Greene, 
For the expedition of the march, and to 
counteract any attempt to turn our right, I 
had ordered him to file off by the new church, 
2 miles from Englishtown, and fall into the 
Monmouth Road, a small distance in the 
rear of the courthouse, while the rest of the 
column moved directly on toward the court- 
house. On intelligence of the retreat, he 
marched up and took a very advantageous 
position on the right. 

“The enemy, by this time, finding them- 
selves warmly opposed in front, made an 
attempt to turn our left flank, but they were 
bravely repulsed and driven back by detached 
parties of infantry. They also made a move- 
ment to our right, with as little success, Gen- 
eral Greene having advanced a body of troops, 
with artillery, to a commanding piece of 
ground, which not only disappointed their 
design of turning our right, but severally en- 
filaded those in front of the left wing. In 
addition to this General Wayne advanced 
with a body of troops, and kept up so severe 
and well directed a fire, that the enemy was 
soon compelled to retire behind the defile, 
where the first stand in the beginning of 
the action had been made. 

“In this situation the enemy had both 
their flanks secured by thick woods and mo- 
rasses, while their front could only be ap- 
proached through a narrow pass. I resolved 
nevertheless, to attack them; and for the 
purpose ordered General Poor, with his own 
and the Carolina Brigade, to move round 
upon their right, and General Woodford upon 
their left, and the artillery to gall them in 
front, but the impediment in their way pre- 
vented their getting within reach before 
dark. They remained upon the ground they 
had been directed to occupy during the night, 
with intention to begin the attack early the 
next morning, and the army continuing 
lying upon their arms in the fleld of action, 
to be in readiness to support them. In the 
meantime the enemy were employed in re- 


obligations to the officers of the army in 
general, I should do injustice to their merit, 
and violence to my own feelings. They 
seemed to vie with each other in manifest- 
ing their zeal and bravery. The catalog of 
those who distinguished themselves is too 
long to admit of particularizing individuals. 
I cannot, however, forebear mentioning 
Brigadier General Wayne, whose good con- 
duct and bravery, through the whole action, 
deserves particular commendation. 

“The behavior of the troops in general, 
after they recovered from the first surprise, 
occasioned by the retreat of the advanced 
corps, was such as could not be surpassed. 

“All the artillery, both officers and men 
that were engaged, distinguished themselves 
in a remarkable manner. 

“Enclosed Congress will be pleased to re- 
ceive a return of our killed, wounded, and 
missing. Among the first were Lieutenant 
Colonel Bunner, of Pennsylvania, and Major 
Dickinson, of Virginia, both fine officers of 
distinguished merit, and much to be re- 
gretted. The enemy’s slain left on the field 
and buried by us, according to the return of 
the persons assigned to that duty, were 
4 officers and 245 privates; in the former 
number was the Honorable Colonel Monck- 
ton. Exclusive of these they buried some 
themselves as there were several new graves 
near the field of battle. How many men they 
may have had wounded cannot be deter- 
mined, but from the usual proportion the 
number must have been considerable. There 
were a few prisoners taken. 

“The peculiar situation of General Lee at 
this time requires that I should say noth- 
ing of his conduct. He is now in arrest. The 
charges against him, with such sentence 
as the court-martial may decree in his case, 
shall be transmitted for the approbation or 
disapprobation of Congress, as soon as it shall 
be passed. 

“Being fully convinced by the gentlemen 
of this country that the enemy cannot be 
hurt ar injured in their embarkation at 
Sandy Hook, the place to which they are 
going, and unwilling to get too far removed 
from the North River, I put the troops in 
motion early this morning, and shall pro- 
ceed that way, leaving the Jersey Brigade, 
Morgan’s Corps, and other light parties (the 
Militia being all dismissed) to hover about 
them—countenance desertion, and to pre- 
vent their depredations as far as possible. 
After they embark, the former will take post 
in the neighborhood of Elizabethtown—the 
latter rejoin the corps from which they were 
detached. 

“I have the honor to be, with the greatest 
respect, sir, 

“Your most obedient servant, 
G. WASHINGTON,” 

The above letter is copied from a supple- 
ment to the New Jersey Gazette, printed 
in July 1778. 

Appended to the letter is a record of the 
killed, wounded, and missing of the Ameri- 
can Army. 

“Killed: 1 lieutenant colonel, 1 major, 3 
captains, 2 lieutenants, 1 sergeant, 52 rank 


moving their wounded, and about 12 o'clock / and file. 


at night, marched away in such silence, that 
though General Poor lay extremely near them, 
they effected their retreat without his knowl- 
edge. They carried off all their wounded, ex- 
cept 4 officers and about 40 privates, whose 
wounds were too dangerous to permit their 
removal, 

“The extreme heat of the weather—the fa- 
tigue of the men from their march through 
a deep sandy country, almost entirely desti- 
tute of water and the distance the enemy had 
gained by marching in the night, made a 
pursuit impractical and fruitness. It would 
have answered no valuable purpose, and 
would have been fatal to numbers of our 
men, several of whom died the preceding 
day with heat. 

“Were I to conclude my account of this 
day's transactions without expressing my 


lay at. Englishtown. 


“Wounded: 2 colonels, 8 captains, 4 first 
lieutenants, 2 second lieutenants, 1 ensign, 1 
adjutant, 8 sergeants, 4 drum, 120 rank and 
file. 

“Missing: 5 sergeants, 126 rank and file. 
Many of the missing dropped through fatigue 
and have since come in. 

“Artillery: Killed—1 first lieutenant, 7 
matrosses, 1 bombardier; wounded—1 cap- 
tain, 1 sergeant, 1 corporal, 1 gunner, 10 
matrosses; missing—1 matross. 

“Six horses killed and two wounded.” 

There is also an advertisement signed “An- 
drew Coldelugh, F. M.“ in which $8 reward 
is offered for each of 2 horses and 1 mare 
strayed or stolen from the subscriber at the 
artillery park, on June 30, while the Army 
The finder is asked to 
return them to Cornelius M’Caskey at Tren- 
ton or William Cowenhoven at Englishtown. 
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Cotton Catastrophe? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1953 


Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I include 
herewith the following editorial which 
appeared on June 20, 1953, in the Bakers- 
field Californian, a newspaper published 
ot Bakersfield, Calif.: 

COTTON CATASTROPHE? 

Reduction of cotton production in the 
United States to a 17,500,000-acre national 
allotment may be economically catastrophic 
to the agricultural economy of this State. 
The most conservative estimate is that Cali- 
fornia will lose more than $200 million, an 
atomic blow to the agrarian solvency of this 
Commonwealth. 

California's base for cotton production was 
established over a 5-year period, a production 
limitation which most cotton men now hold 
to be antiquated and inequitable to this 
State and for these reasons: 

The then Secretary of Agriculture, when 
the Korean situation became acute, asked 
for greater cotton production and at his 
behest California farmers responded. This 
State increased cotton acreage when numer- 
ous Southern States were curtailing their 
production and planting other and to them 
more profitable crops. It is evident the 5- 
year basis law is not equitable for this State 
as it was established when the South was 
curtailing cotton production and this State 
expanding it. Obviously a base so conceived 
by arbitrary edict is unfair to this State for 
the cotton reduction under the proposed new 
order would not be on a just parity with that 
affecting Southern States. 

One astute student of this possible eco. 
nomic blow to the agricultural structure of 
this State said: 

“California is faced with a 700,000 cut in 
cotton acreage or 50 percent of the cotton 
planted in 1952 or 1953. This will mean a 
direct loss to cotton growers of about $200 
million in California. Translated into jobs, 
purchasing power, retail trade and general 
business it approaches a truly staggering 
sum, up to $1 billion depending on what 
factor you use.” 

It becomes immediately obvious to the 
most superficial student of this subject that 
should the drastic curtailment of Califor- 
nia cotton production be ordered it must 
eventuate in a complete reorganization of 
agricultural plantings in this State. Large 
scale cotton operators, to protect their in- 
vestments, utilize their capital and general 
equipment, will, inevitably turn to the grow- 
ing of other crops. Smaller producers of 
such crops will find themselves in competi- 
tion with the big operators. 

But aside from these patent and distress- 
ing possibilities a simple action of fairness 
would seem to dictate forcefully the neces- 
sity for justice in making any cotton alloca- 
tions involving the production of this State, 
Arizona, New Mexico, and West Texas, for 
they are all in an identical situation. It 
would seem unjust to curtail the production 
of these Commonwealths on the expanding 
and antiquated base when other States 
would have less curtailment because their 
cuts would have a predication on a diminish- 
ing base. 

California is probably the most effective 
cotton-producing State in the Union, utiliz- 
ing with great efficiency mechanization and 
large-scale operations which produce much 
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more cotton than the national average in 
yield per acre. To cripple the efficiency of 
this kind of agronomy and, at the same time, 
support a less-efficlent production and poorer 
yields per acre would be to effect an injus- 
tice in point of equity and an obvious lapse 
in point of efficiency. 

By equalizing the problem of curtailed 
acreage on a fair basis, one eliminating what 
appears to be a drastic penalty to California 
and other Western States, a great and ob- 
vious justice would be subserved. California, 
now one of the great population centers of 
the United States, is threatened by what ap- 
pears to us to be an inequitable order, one 
unfair to this State and a penalty to Cali- 
fornia. 

We should communicate with our Con- 
gressmen and make known our attitude. 
Everyone in the State, directly or indirectly, 
will be affected adversely if this present plan 
for curtailment is ordered. 


Mr. Speaker, the comment and ob- 
servation contained in the foregoing edi- 
torial is an extremely cogent and able 
statement of the justice and necessity of 
changing the cotton-quota law in ac- 
cordance with a bill I have introduced 
and which is now pending before the 
House Agriculture Committee, 


Wheat Against Reds 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 29, 1953 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I take satisfac- 
tion in placing in the Record two edi- 
torials from the Staten Island Advance, 
a newspaper which is read and re- 
spected by at least half of my constit- 
uents in the 15th Congressional District 
of New York. The editorials deal with 
one problem which has had, and another 
which is about to have, serious consid- 
eration in this House: 

WHEAT AGAINST REDS 

With big news breaking in Korea and East 
Germany, little attention was given a very 
important action taken by the Senate. 

The Senate approved the shipment of 1 
million tons of wheat to Pakistan. 

It was an intelligent move from a political 
standpoint as well as a humanitarian gesture. 

Pakistan has been hard hit by a 2-year 
drought. The people are hungry and dis- 
illusioned. 

No amount of theoretical propaganda in 
favor of the democracies could be as effective 
as the sending of food to relieve the famine. 

Pakistan has long been regarded as one of 
the stronger bastions of anticommunism in 
Asia. 

The move to ease the suffering of the Paki- 
stani will no doubt prove effective in helping 
to avoid any political instability that might 
arise 


It’s the logical and fair thing to do. 


Just EYEWASH 


Congressman DANIEL A. REED, at odds with 
President Eisenhower over tax reduction, 
warns Republicans they will lose control of 


Congress next year unless they cut taxes 
now. 


President Eisenhower wants the budget 
balanced and economies effected before any 
tax relief is put through. That is the or- 
derly way to conduct Government business, 
the President insists. 

This line of reason fails to make any im- 
pression on Mr. REED. 

The people want taxes cut, Mr. REED says, 
and if they don’t get what they want from 
the Republicans, they’ll vote Democratic the 
first chance they get. 

Everyone wants taxes cut. That includes 
Mr. Eisenhower, and it also includes the 
Democrats. But that is no excuse to rush 
pellmell into tax reductions. 

Mr. REED’s prediction of Republican doom 
at the polls next year—unless there’s an im- 
mediate tax cut—is so much eyewash. 

What happens at the polls will depend on 
many things. It will depend on what the 
Democrats do. And it will depend on Re- 
publican performance during the first 2 
years of the Eisenhower administration. 

The overall impression the administration 
leaves on the voters will be more decisive 
than the saving of a couple of dollars in 
taxes. 

If the general impression is one of order- 
liness, businesslike know-how, and intelli- 
gent operation, the people are more apt to 
return a vote of confidence. 


Religious Institutions and Clergy All But 
Exterminated in Albania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1953 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the Communist persecution of 
religious institutions and religious lead- 
ers has been particularly intense in Al- 
bania. The three religions in Albania— 
Moslem, Orthodox, and Catholic—have 
been severely persecuted. The Catholic 
Church has been all but eliminated from 
active life in Albania. All the Catholic 
seminaries, convents, orphanages, 
schools, charitable institutions, and pe- 
riodicals have been eliminated. Of the 
93 priests who were in Albania in 1945, 
only 10 are left: Twenty-four were mur- 
dered; 35 were imprisoned or deported; 
10 died or disappeared; 11 were con- 
scripted into the army; 3 escaped abroad. 

I include herewith the June 5, 1953, 
Albanian News Bulletin, published by 
the National Committee for a Free Al- 
bania, 119 West 57th Street, New York, 
N. X. This bulletin details the fac 
about the Red persecution of the Catho- 
lic Church in Albania: 

Rep REGIME PERSECUTES RELIGION IN 

ALBANIA—FACTs AND FIGURES 

In Albania, as everywhere else, the Com- 
munist rulers have devoted great energy to 
uprooting all the collective manifestations 
of the spiritual life from their slaves. There 
are three religions in Albania—Islam, Ortho- 
dox, and Roman Catholicism. 

This issue of the Albanian News Bulletin 
is devoted to the persecution of the Roman 
Catholic Church (the Roman Catholics in 
Albania number only some 124,000, or about 
12 percent of the population) for the good 
reason that the National Committee for a 
Free Albania has at its disposal fully docu- 
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mented, up-to-date, and 100-percent trust- 
worthy information about the persecution 
of the Catholics. This bulletin has built up 
its present reputation upon the complete 
reliability of its reports, and as soon as it 
is in possession of equally full and accurate 
information on the no less persecution of 
the Moslems and the Orthodox, that infor- 
mation also will be placed before its readers. 
To take the material losses first, here is a 
comparison between 1945 and 1953: 


8. Printing presses 
9. Religious periodicals. 


But the losses of devoted men are even 
more tragic than the material losses: Here, to 
begin with, is the roll of the five Albanian 
prelates: 

1. Msgr. Gasper Thaci, archbishop of Shko- 
der, placed under house arrest in early 1946 
and died on May 22 of the same year. How 
he died the NCFA does not know, but the 
dates are unlikely to be a mere coincidence. 

2. Msgr. Vincenc Kol Prennushi, arch- 
bishop of Durazzo, arrested in March 1948 
and sentenced to 20 years’ imprisonment, 
Present fate and whereabouts unknown. 

3. Msgr. Gjergji Volaj, bishop of Sappa, 
arrested at the end of 1946 and savagely tor- 
tured for 14 months. Shot without trial 
on the morning of February 3, 1948. 

4. Msgr. Franc Gjini, bishop of Lesh, ar- 
rested toward the end of 1946, kept in a cell 
a metre square and cruelly tortured for 15 
months. On the night of March 10, 1948, 
he was condemned by a so-called people's 
court (Anglice—a drumhead court martial) 
in Shkoder and executed next morning with 
18 other unfortunates—or fortunates? 

5. Msgr. Bernardin Shllaku, bishop of 
Pulati, an octogenarian, detained under 
house arrest at Koder Shen Gjergji in North- 
ern Albania since March 1948. Moreover, 
Archbishop Leone Giovanni Battista Nigris, 
Apostolic Delegate of the Holy See in Al- 
bania, arrested and expelled on May 24, 1945, 
despite his diplomatic status. 

Of the 93 priests who were in Albania in 
1945, 10 are left. Of the remaining 83, 24 
were murdered, 35 were imprisoned or de- 
ported; 10 died or disappeared; 11 were con- 
scripted into the army; and 3 escaped 
abroad. 

Here are the fates of those murdered: 

1. Father Ndre Zadeja, priest of Sheldija, 
aged 55, arrested in November 1945 and, after 
savage torture, shot on December 3 of the 
same year. 

2. Father Lazer Shantoja, aged 53, arrested 
in November 1945 and shot in June 1946 after 
6 months of torture which culminated in 
both his legs being sawn off. 

3. Father Alfonso Traski, aged 57, priest 
of Mali i Juzit, arrested in late 1945, tortured 
for 6 months and shot in June 1946. 

4. Father Ded Macja of Shkoder, aged 26, 
arrested in 1947 while doing forced military 
service, tortured for a month and shot. 

5. Father Luigj Pici, priest of Rec-Lohe, 
aged 45, arrested toward the end of 1946, 
shot without trial in his own churchyard 
and his corpse thrown into a bog. 

6. Father Kol Gazulli, priest of Shkreli, 
aged 55, killed in June 1946 and his body 
thrown to the dogs. 

7. Father Kolec Prendushi, another priest 
from Shkreli, aged 50, poisoned in Shkoder 
in August 1946. 

8. Father Pieter Cuni, of Shkoder, aged 37, 
arrested in late 1947, beaten to death and 
thrown into a sewer. 
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9. Father Anton Zogaj, priest of Durres, 
aged 48, arrested in 1945, tortured and finally 
shot. 

10. Msgr. Nikol Deda, priest of Hajmell, 
aged 60, arrested in late 1946, tortured and 
shot in March 1947. 

11. Father Luigi Prendushi, of Sappa dio- 
cese, aged 50, arrested at the beginning of 
1947, went mad under tortures and was 
eventually shot. 

12. Father Mark Gjoni, priest of Kalivara, 
aged 38, arrested at the beginning of 1947, 
tortured until he lost consciousness and 
buried alive under direct order from Tirana. 

13. Father Zef Markseni, of Durres, aged 
46, arrested in 1946 and tortured to death. 

14. Father Jak Bushati, priest of Kalmeri, 
aged 55, arrested in late 1949 and killed after 
a month of torture. 

15. Msgr. Jul Bonatti, priest of Durres, 
aged 78, arrested toward the end of 1947 and 
died under torture a few months later, 

16. Father Anton Muzej, Diocesan Secre- 
tary of Shkoder, aged 28, arrested at the be- 
ginning of 1948, and died as a result of a 
year of torture. 

17. Father Aleksander Sirdani, priest of 
Boga, arrested at the end of 1948 and died 
after 30 days of continuous torture. 

18. Father Zef Shllaku, priest of Shiroka, 
aged 65, sentenced to hard labor in 1949 and 
died in a concentration camp at the begin- 
ning of 1950. 

19. Father Zef Shtufi, priest of Mercija, 
aged 68, arrested at the end of 1946, tortured, 
sentenced to 5 years forced labor, liberated 
in 1950 and died immediately afterward as 
a result of torture and suffering. 

20. Father Nikol Shelgeti, priest of Laci, 
aged 50, arrested in late 1946, tortured for 
some months and died of privation in the 
Lake Maliq forced labor camp, 

21. Father Nikol Laska, priest of Blinishti, 
aged 50, arrested in 1947, tortured for 4 
months, condemned to forced labor for 5 
years and died of hunger and privation. 

22. Father Mark Bica, priest of Qafa e 
Malit, aged 42, arrested in 1946, tortured for 
5 months, condemned to forced labor and 
died of tuberculosis contracted by his suf- 
ferings. 

23. Father Rok Frisku, priest of Mnela, 
aged 50, arrested in 1947, went mad as a re- 
sult of 5 months of horrible tortures and 
died in jail. 

24. Mark Cuni, theologian, arrested in 1945 
and shot after 3 months of torture. 

Nor must we forget the gallant young 
Franciscan priest of Nikaj-Mertur, Father 
Lek Luli, born in 1918, and the protomartyr 
of the Albanian persecution. As Mr. Julian 
Amery M. P. relates in his book “Sons of the 
Eagle,” Luli accompanied the British Major 
Seymour on a journey to Berane during the 
occupation and was arrested by the Commu- 
nists under Mehmet Hoxha. Hoxha had him 
tortured to make him reveal the relations 
between the British and the resistance lead- 
er who had entrusted Luli with his mis- 
sion, He was whipped, had his fingers 
broken, and was branded with hot irons, but 
the heroic monk remained unyielding, and 
at length Mehmet, in despair of gaining any 
information from him, had his throat slit 
like a steer. 

This unhapp” record of man’s inhumanity 
to man must be depressing to those who have 
had the fortitude to read thus far, and the 
editors of the Bulletin do not propose to 
inflict upon them their records of all the 
priests who after torture are now condemned 
to long terms in forced labor camps, for in 
this, as in all else, those who have degraded 
our country to its present state of a giant 
concentration camp slavishly copy their 
Russian masters. 

Nevertheless, here are a few details of the 
fate of some of the members of the religious 
orders. Only 15 of the 92 who lived in Al- 
bania 10 years ago are left. Sixteen have 
been murdered, 34 are in prison or forced 


labor camps, 17 have been expelled from the 
country and 10 are missing. 

1. Father Giovanni Fausti, aged 58, vice 
provincial of the Jesuits, arrested at the be- 
ginning of 1946, sentenced to death on Feb- 
ruary 22, 1946, and shot after a rowdy trial 
which lasted nearly a month. 

2. Father Daniel Dajani, rector of the 
Jesuit College in Shkoder, aged 45, arrested, 
sentenced to death, and shot. 

3. Father Anton Harapi, Franciscan, aged 
57, arrested in June 1945, and shot in Decem- 
ber of the same year. 

4. Father Gjon Shllaku, Franciscan, pro- 
fessor of philosophy, aged 45, arrested in 
1946, tortured for 3 months and shot. 

5. Father Mati Prendushi, former provin- 
cial of the Franciscans, aged 62, arrested in 
1946, tortured until March 1947 and then 
shot. 

6. Father Cyprian Nikaj, provincial of the 
Franciscans, aged 55, arrested in January 
1947, and shot after 2 months of torture in 
March of the same year. 


7. Father Bernardin Palaj, Franciscan, — 


superior of the Rubigu Monastery, aged 53, 
arrested in 1947, interned in Tirana and taken 
back to Rubigu to be shot. 

8. Father Paul Dodaj, former provincial of 
the Franciscans, aged 73, arrested in 1950 
and died in gaol as a result of the horrible 
tortures inflicted on him. 

9. Father Gjon Pantallija, Jesuit, arrested 
in 1947, tortured for months, thrown from 
the roof of his church, and, as that did not 
kill him, beaten to death. 

10. Father Serafin Koda, Franciscan, of 
Lesh, aged 54, arrested in 1947, and died after 
a fortnight of incredible torture. 

The National Committee for Free Albania 
furnishes these statistics and the details of 
the deaths of some of the priests and monks 
with the utmost confidence in their complete 
accuracy. And what of the few who are left? 
It is better for them that we should say as 
little as possible. The committee has no 
recent information of the fate of the last 
brave priest surviving in one of our largest 
cities. He may already be imprisoned or 
dead. The ast news of him was that he was 
hearing confessions with his ears stuffed 
with cotton wool, so that he could not reveal 
the secrets of the confessional to the police 
even if they sat him in a chair with his feet 
in a cauldron of water, heated it up and 
slowly boiled the flesh off his feet—which is 
one of the methods of extracting informa- 
tion most favored by the present rulers of 
our unhappy country. 


We Always Enjoy Jim Farley’s Visits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL BROWN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 29, 1953 


Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks by including an 
editorial from the Atlanta Constitution 
of April 8, 1953, concerning Hon. James 
A. Farley, one of the most outstanding 
citizens of this Nation. 

The editorial, entitled “We Always 
Enjoy Jim Farley’s Visits,” is as follows: 


We ALWAYS Ensoy Jim FARLEY’S VISITS 


James A. Farley was a visitor in our town 
yesterday, being among those who came to 
do honor to Harrison Jones, and it did our 
editorial hearts good to see him, 

Jim Farley is by way of being a national 
institution and has attained the rare dis- 
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tinction of becoming a living legend. He has 
demonstrated in his life, which has a pecu- 
liarly American flavor along the lines of a 
Horatio Alger story, that the principle of loy- 
alty is worth upholding. He also has done a 
fine job of proving a man may keep his word 
without doing himself harm. 

A lifelong Democrat, he has demonstrated 
that a man may differ with his party and at 
the same time remain within it and help re- 
form it. He broke with F. D. R., but, because 
he believed in the basic principles of the 
party, stayed on and last year at Chicago as- 
sisted in reform. 

We admire him for what he is and for his 
loyalty to friends and to the fundamental 
principles of a good, well-rounded life. 


Talks With Our Allies May Founder on 
Clash With Our Allies Over Asian 


Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 29, 1953 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, although 
the Bermuda Conference has been post- 
poned due to the unfortunate illness of 
Mr. Churchill, the knotty problems re- 
main. One wonder when some of our 
western allies will learn that commu- 
nism in Asia is the same thing as every- 
where else and that they cannot get 
security in Europe by helping the Chinese 
Communists and letting the rest of Asia 
be taken over by that cruel distatorship, 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following article: 

On WorLuD Arrams—BermMupaA Talks May 
FOUNDER ON ASIA COMMUNISM CLASH 


(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 


Sir Winston Churchill's plea to the United 
States to show great firmness in re 
what Englishmen like to call President 
Syngman Rhee’s “sabotage” reminds me of 
something. 

Not long ago, at my own dinner table, I 
asked a distinguished foreign ambassador in 
Washington what he considered the biggest 
obstacle to faster progress by the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization in rearming and 
in stopping communism everywhere. He 
answered: 

“Large sections of certain powerful Euro- 
pean peoples have a secret sympathy for 
communism, at least for Asian communism.” 

I did not agree at the time. Since then 
Canada’s foreign secretary Lester Pearson, 
also United Nations General Assembly Presi- 
dent, has seemed to confirm what my friend 
said, 

ASIA’S OWN PROBLEM 

Speaking at Harvard Mr. Pearson stated 
that in any attempt to defeat “communism 
as such” in Asia, the United States would 
“find itself almost alone.” Clear enough— 
and the reason? “Some groups and govern- 
ments” among the Western allies feel that 
“communism in Asia is a social, economic 
and political development growing out of 
special Asian conditions and one primarily 
for Asians to deal with.” 

So there you have it. It would of course 
be absurd to charge Sir Winston with sym- 
pathy of any sort for communism. But if 
he too feels that communism in Asia is 
“something for Asians to deal with,” then 
his bitterness toward President Rhee be- 
comes understandable, 
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‘Understandable in another context is the 
amazing attitude of the British newspaper 
correspondents in Korea, all of whom, ac- 
cording to Jim Lucas, of the Scripps-Howard 
newspapers, have been treating the Korean 
war (in which Commonwealth troops are 
involved on our side) “objectively.” 


ATTITUDE PRECLUDES UNITY 


Such avowals at this time should be wel- 
come. They explain one of the difficulties 
that President Eisenhower is going to meet 
at the Bermuda Conference. 

In fact, I think it is safe to say that, un- 

_less our British friends manage to modify 
this attitude, no unity of policy will be 
reached at Bermuda and there will be no 
four-power meeting that includes the U. S. 
S. R. 

For most Americans are certainly com- 
mitted to the conception which Mr. Pearson 
says cannot be the basis of collective secu- 
rity. This is that it is just as important to 
oppose and destroy communism (where we 
can without general war) in Asia as in Eu- 
rope. : 

I do not know what President Eisenhower 
and his advisers think about this point. Ido 

know that a majority of the Congress of the 

United States considers communism the same 

everywhere and the whole world a single 
front in the cold war. 


UNDERSTANDABLE IN EUROPEANS 


It is understandable that Europeans 
should try to preempt and save the strength 
of the United States for their own defense 
(and in the case of Britain, the defense of 
the’ Middle East as well) and let the Far 
East go hang. 

This is not the position of the majority of 
Americans and I doubt if it ever will be. 
Nor, if there be one more example of Com- 
munist aggression in Asia, will it be the posi- 
tion of Australia and New Zealand. 

The American people will, I think, accept 
no discrimination between defending Europe 
and defending Asia. They are not “Asia 
Arsters“; they are globalists. 

It the British and other allied peoples con- 
tinue to oppose this conception, it will place 
before us a very ugly choice: come to terms 
with Asian communism over the blood of a 
hundred and fifty thousand young Ameri- 
cans; keep the alliance in Europe while going 
it alone in Asia; or inform our European 
allies that we are not interested in a purely 
local alliance and can no longer promise to 
help defend Europe unless they promise us 
equivalent support in the Far East. 

This choice may well turn out to be the 
chief issue at the Bermuda conference. If 
so, that conference promises to be plenty 
dramatic, 


Another Iowa Editor Speaks on Postal 
Rate Increases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1953 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, on the 
subject of another projected round of 
postal rate increases, I call attention to 
an editorial to be found in the June 25, 
1953, issue of the Parkersburg (Iowa) 
Eclipse, edited and published by Mr. Dan 
Ryan. 

Among other things, Mr. Ryan makes 
the point with which I certainly agree 
that, when rates are raised by the Gov- 


ernment-owned and operated postal 
service, this simply amounts to another 
indirect increase in taxes. 

The editorial follows: 

No Tax INCREASE? 
(By Dan J. P. Ryan) 

For some reason the administration in 
Washington says there will be no tax in- 
crease, yet the Postmaster General has al- 
ready raised the parcel-post rates and pro- 
poses to raise all the other postage rates 
sometime this fall. First class is supposed 
to go to 4 cents rather than the three you are 
now paying. You have already been in- 
creased in your post office box rent. Of 
course this isn't a tax increase, or is it? 

The reason given is to balance the deficit 
in the Post Office Department. While this 
country editor is a long way from Washing- 
ton, I do have figures to show that it is the 
first-class mail that is showing a profit (Post 
Office Departr ent’s own figures). A good 
businessman wouldn't try to increase some- 
thing that is already showing a profit, or 
would he? 

It seems to this writer that there are two 
places that the Postmaster General could 
very readily do something and it would wipe 
out the deficit. 

First, the unlimited franking privilege for 
the Government could be limited, if not 
wiped out altogether. There is hardly a mail 
coming into the Eclipse but what some free 
mail under the franking privilege doesn’t 
show up. Most of it from people in the Gov- 
ernment that we've never heard of or care 
about reading. 

Secondly, the Government should get out 
of the envelope and postal-card business. On 
the Government-printed stamped envelopes 
the Government loses money on every order, 
according to their own figures. Also on the 
stamped postal card their own figures show 
that it costs them a little over 2 cents to 
produce the card, so it is produced at a loss. 
The penny postal card disappeared from the 
stationery stores and novelty counters many, 
many years ago. Yet here is the Government 
still benevolently supplying postal cards and 
envelopes with postage paid at a loss. No 
private business could do this. 

And third, there are many subsidies that 
the post office gives that you and I as private 
citizens never enjoy. Surely some of these 
could be cut out. 

But a politician never cuts out anything 
if he can raise rates, not taxes, and accom- 
plish the same end. Funny, isn’t it? The 
post office could be more self-sustaining with 
no increase in rates, but it would be a harder 
job and politicians don’t like to step on toes. 
You know there is another election coming 
up and the big users of stamped envelopes 
are the big firms that help fill the war chests 
of a political party. You can stop this in- 


crease if you write your Congressman an 
Senator now. 1 a 


Miss Trittschuh Wins Award of VFW 
Ladies Auxiliary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1953 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following text of Miss 
Trittschuh's essay which appeared in the 
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New Castle (Ind.) Courier-Times of 
Tuesday, June 23, 1953: 


Democracy Is WAT WE. MAKE. Ir 
(By Janet Trittschuh) 


The street I live on is a fine street. On 
South 18th Street, you find all kinds of peo- 
ple in many different kinds of work. Our 
neighbors include Eddie, the beauty oper- 
ator; Paul, the interior decorator; Orville, 
the Chrysler factory worker; Ernest, the fill- 
ing-station owner; Ted, the fine mechanic; 
and Paul, the dairy-freeze operator and 
councilman, 

It is not so much the many different kinds 
of people and the jobs they do, as it is the 
wonderful way they get along together. It's 
the sacrifices they make, the cups of sugar 
they are glad to loan, the warm pies they 
share, and the getting together at night for 
television shows. 

My dad, who is a personnel worker, says 
this kind of a friendly neighborhood can be 
found only in America. Our street practices 
democracy and makes it work, I'm proud of 
18th Street. 

When I look down 18th Street, I feel happy, 
strong, and brave. The welcome sign seems 
to read “Welcome. Here is the good life. 
Won't you share it with us?” This makes me 
want to work hard for democracy, It makes 
me want you to have a good street like mine. 
Yes, someday I hope to build a good house 
on a good street. 

Democracy, it seems to me, begins in the 
home and on your street. Democracy is what 
you make it. Will you make it a good home 
and a good street? 

A century ago when the world’s frontiers 
stretched forward, men struggled one against 
the other, for what Lincoln called freedom 
in the brotherhood of life. Today, with only 
intellectual frontiers remaining for con- 
quest, men still struggle, one against the 
other, but now for life in the brotherhood of 
freedom. 

No one quite understands the meaning, 
either of life or of freedom. There is only 
the uneasy conviction that one without the 
other is intolerable. We have learned that 
life and freedom must go hand in hand— 
this is the democratic way of life. Ameri- 
cans, groping through caverns of fear and 
unrest, are realizing that this way of life 
called democracy is what we make it. 

My democracy is a state of mind—an adult, 
positive code of ethics, built on the belief that 
equality of opportunity is vastly more im- 
portant than tolerance, and that man iso- 
lated from his fellowman is not, and cannot 
be self-sufficient. 

It is time, I think, that America cease ac- 
cepting democracy as a large scale control- 
ling order. We must stop thinking of it as a 
panacea for all ills, to be acknowledged only 
when the Star Spangled Banner is played, or 
when the straggling ranks of the World War 
veterans march in parade on Decoration Day. 

Democracy means humanity. More than 
that, it implies humility—the sort of hu- 
mility of which Micah spoke when he ex- 
horted his people to “do justly, to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with God.” 

My democracy is a kind of jade mountain, 
to be scaled by all. I regard it as a reward, 
to be earned, rather than inherited; yes, de- 
mocracy is what we make it. 

It has been said that democracy is the best 
and last hope of mankind; and if we should 
fail—which God forbid—where in all the 
world may the broken spirit find refuge? 
Where beneath the shining heavens will 
there be found a haven for those who seek 
a land of liberty, a land of righteousness, a 
land of freedom? 

We dare not fail. We will not fail. We 
cannot fail if we do our duty, but the time 
has passed when we can remain silent re- 
garding these great fundamentals of govern- 
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ment and permit the enemies of social order 
to occupy the center of the stage. The time 
has come when we must take issue with 
those who, infatuated with chaotic dreams, 
are seeking to undermine our Government. 
Eternal vigilance is the price of democracy. 
The United States is founded on freedom 
to worship God as each man will, and on a 
perpetual guaranty to each and every man 
of the right to live, to enjoy liberty, and to 
pursue happiness. Someone once said: 


“God makes no man a slave, no doubter free; 
Abiding faith alone wins liberty.” 


Let us be true to ourselves; and, whatever 
the obligations of the future, we cannot then 
be false to others. Let us know that democ- 
racy is not the 150 million people in Amer- 
ica; it is 150 million people who have lived 
through struggle and who have won through 
work. Let us know that democracy is not a 
creed, not a dream, not a theory, but a 
breathing, living, glowing actuality, glorious 
because of her magnificent past, but more 
glorious still because of her shining future— 
if we will make it such. 

America stands for peace, for good feeling 
among the peoples of the earth, yet our rec- 
ord in war is second to none. When we be- 
came involved in Korea, we saw American 
manhood spring into action and follow Old 
Glory across the seas. The rows of crosses 
in Flanders fields bear silent testimony of 
America’s share in the struggle “to make the 
world safe for democracy.” 

Let us have faith in the eternal principles 
of democracy. Our example, not less than 
our sword, will make this world a good place 
in which to live. Yes, it will keep my street 
a fine street on which someday I may build 
a good house. 


Dr. Benson and Mr. Hyde 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1953 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
this is the 24th anniversary week of the 
great Republican gathering at Jackson, 
Mich., celebrating the permanent pros- 
perity that had come to these United 
States with the election of President 
Herbert Hoover. The event is best re- 
membered by the speech made on that 
occasion by the then Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Arthur M. Hyde. 

The Republican agricultural program 
then as now was spreading discontent 
among the farmers since the prosperity 
of the industrialists and the bankers was 
not extending into the farm areas. In 
fact, things were going from bad to 
worse. 

On that memorable day of celebration 
in Jackson, Mich., 24 years ago this week, 
Secretary of Agriculture Hyde said that, 
if the Democrats dared to criticize the 
Hoover agricultural program 

The Republicans will, with their usual 
complacency, join them in the issue, with 


confident anticipation of the usual happy 
result. 


The quotation is from the report of 
Secretary Hyde’s speech in the Chicago 
Tribune of the period—July 1929— 
which interested Members can find in 
the Congressional Library. 


Four months after Secretary Hyde’s 
invitation to Republican complacency 
to await the usual happy result the 
crash came and the United States was 
started on the most devastating depres- 
sion in its history. 

I hope that the present administra- 
tion will not regard with the same com- 
placency the signs of growing distress 
and discontent among the farmers. 

Mr. Speaker, by unanimous consent I 
am extending my remarks to include an 
editorial from the June 22, 1953, issue of 
the Farmers Union Herald, of St. Paul, 
Minn.: 

Five MONTHS or WHAT? 


It is now 5 months since the present Sec- 
retary, Ezra Taft Benson, took over the De- 
partment of Agriculture. As the months 
have gone by since January 20, the Secretary 
has stumped the country, attacking the pres- 
ent farm programs as regimentation and 
creeping socialism. He has testified before 
Congress committees, offering the same com- 
plaint. Although he offered no reasons, he 
asked for and received powers to reorganize 
the USDA, which were rejected by Congress 
when they were asked by the previous 
administration. 

The Secretary, in the 5 months he has 
been in office, has made it clear that he 
thinks farmers produce too much food. He 
has made it clear that he is for lower price 
supports. He has established close to 30 ad- 
visory groups, made up largely of executives 
of big food processing concerns. 

Despite the fact that farmers in this part 
of the country gave President Eisenhower 
their votes partly because of his golden 
promise to continue 90 percent of parity price 
supports on the basic commodities and his 
firmly stated belief that farmers were en- 
titled to full parity, the Secretary for 5 
months has knifed such ideas. 

He has said our present price-support pro- 
grams do not permit making desirable ad- 
jJustments in our farm economy “which will 
place agriculture on a sounder basis.” His 
top aide, Under Secretary True Morse, 
has indicated one of the adjustments would 
be forcing small inefficient farmers out of 
agriculture. 

Benson has urged expansion of markets 
and research to cut costs and increase effi- 
ciency. But Congress finally had to take a 
hand to provide appropriations above those 
asked for this purpose. 

In the meantime, farm net income is con- 
stantly shrinking due to ever lower prices 
and continuing high costs. In the 5 months 
since Benson has taken over, farmers have 
sold more food and have received less money 
for it than last year. 

We have the prospect of huge crops of 
grain, but little, if anything, has been done 
to provide adequate storage facilities. If 
farmers, because of lack of storage space, 
cannot take advantage of price supports, 
they will be forced to sell on the free market, 
advocated by Benson. That will mean cash 
prices far under the loan values if crop 
prospects are borne out by the harvest. 

When Congressmen have asked Benson for 
his ideas on a new farm program he has 
told them he “is studying” the situation. 
The most they have been able to get from 
him is a promise that he will come up with 
something sometime, 

“The hitch is,” says the Wall Street 
Journal, “that after 5 months in office he 
still doesn’t know in any detail how he'd 
change the present price-support setup.” 

Five months is time enough for a Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to come up with at least 
some details of a new farm program. 

As M. W. Thatcher told Northwest farm- 
ers over the GTA radio network a short 
time ago, “Patience runs out.” Thatcher 
had just seen wheat prices take a 16-cent 
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tumble in 1 day on the Minneapolis grain 
exchange. 

The job of the Secretary is to defend the 
farmers and fight for them just as other 
members of the Cabinet fight for the seg- 
ments of our society which they represent in 
the executive functions of our Government. 

Thatcher said that he is “alarmed by the 
drift that is wrecking farm prices.” That 
drift has been obvious to the Secretary for 
5 months, at least. 

Are farmers to be kept adrift as the 
economic storm rolls in on them by a Secre- 
tary who can't make up his mind what to 
do? We believe that the time for action 
has come. Either the Secretary should do 
his best to make the present agricultural 
programs work for the benefit of farmers or 
he should let Congress know what kind of a 
new program he advises. 

Is that too much to ask? 


Why Gasoline Price Increases at a Time 
of Oversupply? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1953 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
more one studies the recent price ad- 
vances made on crude-oil supplies and 
petroleum products all over the United 
States, the more one is perplexed as to 
just what may be the causes of such 
action. 

Numerous commentators have noted 
the excess production of both crude 
oil and its resulting products, such as 
gasoline, over the past few months. 
Illustrative of such comments is a re- 
cent article appearing in the June 23 
issue of the New York Journal of Com- 
merce, by its petroleum expert, W. M. 
Jablonski, 

In this article, published subsequent to 
the recent price increases, the author 
states that most oil companies put the 
excess as somewhere around 300,000 bar- 
rels per day in both refinery runs and 
crude-oil production.” The writer also 
noted that the Texas Railroad Commis- 
sion estimated recently that crude runs 
“were exceeding market demand by 400,- 
000 barrels per day.” 

If, as this article indicates, there is an 
excess of production of both crude oil 
and products, then one would think that 
the law of supply and demand would op- 
erate in a fashion as to bring about price 
reductions instead of price advances. In- 
deed, this is intimated in the close of 
the article which quotes one major com- 
pany official to the effect: “Any way you 
Slice it, the industry is overproducing 
itself—and will be heading for price 
troubles if this keeps up.” 

Instead, the American public is now 
faced with—and paying—substantial 
price increases for the products neces- 
sary for day-to-day living. 

Why should there be added burdens 
heaped upon the American consumers in 
the face of this stated excess supply? 
That, Mr. Speaker, is one of the ques- 
tions your Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce will undertake to 
raise when it opens hearings here next 
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Wednesday, July 1, on these gasoline and 
crude-oil price increases. 
The text of the article by W. M. Ja- 
blonski is as follows: 
PETROLEUM COMMENTS 
(By W. M. Jablonski) 
HEADING FOR OVERSUPPLY AGAIN? 


The oil industry’s statistical position has 
deteriorated quite badly in the past month. 

This is the virtually unanimous. opinion 
of oil circles here. If present high refinery 
crude runs are continued much longer, many 
fear that the refining branch of the industry 
may have considerable difficulty in main- 
taining the increases in refined products 
prices now being posted to reflect the recent 
25-cent rise in crude oil prices. 

Past experience suggests, too, that the new 
increases in refined prices, particularly in 
gasoline, may tend to stimulate further— 
rather than slow down—refinery operations. 

No one seems to be quite sure just what 
prompted the renewed boost in refinery runs 
during the past month. Every refiner one 
talks to here personally deplores the in- 
creased rates—evidently, the other fellow 
must be responsible. 

Estimates of the actual size of the current 
excess vary somewhat, of course, depending 
on what forecast of demand requirements 
one uses. Most companies, however, put the 
excess as somewhere around 300,000 barrels 
per day in both refinery runs and in crude 
oil production. (Chairman Thompson of 
the Texas Railroad Commission last week 
estimated that crude runs were exceeding 
market demand by 400,000 barrels per day.) 

In April, when the industry did a pretty 
good job in cutting back new supplies in 
relation to demand, refinery runs averaged 
about 6,800,000 barrels daily and crude oil 
production about 6,280,000 daily. 

Despite the sharp slump in seasonal de- 
mand, the industry then reversed itself dur- 
ing May. Refinery runs jumped up to a 
daily average of around 6,950,000 barrels— 
or some 200,000 per day above the level of 
6,740,000 forecast for the month by the Bu- 
reau of Mines. Crude oil production was 
pushed up to 6,350,000 daily, nearly 100,000 
above the Bureau's forecast. 

And operating levels have climbed still 
further this month. In the first 2 weeks of 
June, refinery runs averaged well over 7 mil- 
lion barrels daily, compared with the Bu- 
reau’s forecast of 6,770,000 for the month. 
The crude oil flow also has been stepped up 
to a rate of around 6,465,000 daily, as against 
the Bureau's forecast of only 6,250,000. 

Oil economists who watch the industry 
picture closely now seem pretty well agreed 
that, if these high rates are continued, there 
will be no room for normal seasonal advances 
in industry operations in fall and winter. In 
addition, they point out that stocks will 
reach their peak considerably in advance of 
the heating season, which may lead to price 
instability, particularly in heating oils. 

Some economists, in fact, maintain that 
the industry has already produced all the 
additional oil needed to meet this year’s 
total increase in demand—and from now on 
should not operate above last year's rates. 

Here, for instance, is the way one major 
company official paints the statistical pic- 
ture: 


“In the first half of the year, refinery runs 
will have averaged a minimum of 6,950,000 
barrels per day—or more than 600,000 bar- 
rels per day higher than in the same period 
last year. Total demand for the whole year, 
on the other hand, is expected to increase 
only 360,000 barrels per day—of which at 
least 60,000 daily will be met by increases in 
natural gasoline production and in refined 
products imports with only a 300,000 bar- 
rels per day increase needed in refinery runs. 

“Since the industry refined 600,000 bar- 
rels per day more in the first half of the 


year, it has already supplied the full 300,000 
barrels per day increase needed for the en- 
tire year. 

“Looking at it another way: Stocks of the 
four major refined products stand 57.5 mil- 
lion barrels higher than this time last year, 
and by the end of this month will probably 
total more than 60 million higher than a 
year ago. This stock increase alone is equiv- 
alent to 300,000-barrels per day additional 
supply for the second half of the year— 
enough to supply the entire increase in de- 
mand.“ 

He concluded: 

“Any way you slice it, the industry is 
overprodueing itself—and will be heading 
for price troubles if it keeps this up.” 


No More United Nations Wars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I am including an article that appears in 
the current issue of the Freeman. The 
writer of the editorial has expressed the 
views of millions of people in the United 
States regarding the ineffectiveness of 
the United Nations to secure peace 
through collective security: 


There is no cause for jubilation in the 
truce that has been arranged, after almost 
2 years of futile bickering, at Panmunjom. 
The best that the United States, associated, 
in theory, with the supposed might and maj- 
esty of the United Nations, has been able to 
obtain is a no-decision draw in a struggle 
with two economically backward Asiatic 
satellites of the Soviet Union. 

The disappointed bitterness with which the 
news of the truce terms has been received 
in South Korea, the only country, besides 
the United States, which has put forth a 
major war effort, is natural and under- 
standable. Korea has been devastated and 
physically wrecked by the war. The truce 
leaves a huge Chinese Communist invading 
a-~my in occupation of almost the whole of 
Korea north of the 38th parallel. It repre- 
sents a retreat from the position taken by 
the U. N. Assembly in October 1950, when 
that body authorized the forces of General 
MacArthur to drive to the Yalu River and 
demanded of its members “that all appro- 
priate steps be taken to insure conditions 
of stability throughout Korea.” 

The truce hardens and perhaps perpetu- 
ates an unnatural, unhistorical, and uneco- 
nomic partition of Korea along the arbitrary 
line of the 38th parallel. The South Koreans 
have another well-founded grievance. About 
35,000 North Korean prisoners, opposed to 
communism, wish to remain in South Korea. 
The United States proposed that these pris- 
oners be released as soon as an armistice was 
signed. But under the familiar pattern of 
pressure from Great Britain, India, Canada, 
and other U. N. members, this American pro- 
posal was discarded, and these Korean pris- 
oners will be transferred to the dubious cus- 
tody of a five-nation commission, in which 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, and India constitute 
a majority. 

Everyone hopes that President Eisenhower 
is correct in asserting that the principle of 
political asylum for anti-Communist prison- 
ers has been upheld. But India, on the 
basis of its long record of yielding to every 
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demand of the Chinese Communists, is not, 
to put it mildly, an ideally qualified custo- 
dian of American honor, which is deeply 
committed to the proposition that no pris- 
oner shall be sent back against his will. And 
India holds the casting vote in a commis- 
sion of which the other members are 2 
Communist partisans, Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia, and 2 honest neutrals, Sweden and 
Switzerland, which have sent no troops to 
Korea. 

There is no reason to look with much 
optimism to the political conference which 
will follow the armistice. The United States 
will be subjected to the strongest kind of 


_pressure to consent to the admission of Red 


China to the United Nations. The nations 
that have done so much to sabotage the con- 
duct of the war with a view to victory may 
be expected to do everything in their power 
to lose the peace. The two unanimous votes 
in the Senate condemning the admission of 
Communist China should strengthen the 
hand of the American delegation. 

There are several reasons why the United 
States should stand firm on this issue, if it 
is not to lose all prestige and influence in the 
Orient. The Red Chinese regime is a totali- 
tarian tyranny which boasts that it has 
slaughtered some 2 million of its own “coun- 
terrevolutionary” subjects. It has been wag- 
ing war for almost 3 years against the United 
Nations, trying to shoot its way into the 
organization. It has been actively support- 
ing the Communist attempt to take over 
Indochina. To recognize Red China would 
be a terrific blow to the Chinese Nationalists 
on Formosa. Surely at Yalta there was 
enough of sacrificing faithful friends to ap- 
pease implacable enemies. 

Much of the past and future of the Ko- 
rean situation is obscure. But one lesson 
is crystal clear. The United States must 
never again let itself in fora U. N. war. The 
very title United Nations has become for 
some well-meaning Americans a mystical 
fetish, blinding their eyes to the utter im- 
potence of the United Nations to play any 
positive role in resisting aggression. 

But the Korean record is brutally clear. 
The position of the United Nations was one 
of confusion, of divided counsels, of almost 
grotesque helplessness. It might recall Vol- 
taire’s gibe at the Holy Roman Empire, which 
had ceased to be either holy or Roman or an 
empire. One of the permanent members of 
the U. N. Security Council, the Soviet Union, 
was openly and boastfully supporting a war 
against the United Nations. It was not even 
officially censured for this attitude. 

Another member of the United Nations, 
India, a nation of some 300 million inhabit- 
ants, contributed nothing to the fight 
against aggression except an ambulance corps 
and an infinite amount of defeatist backseat 
driving, admirably calculated to strengthen 
Chinese Communist intransigence. If one 
weighs on one side of the balance the small 
token contributions which a few U. N. mem- 
bers made in the fighting, and on the other 
side the immense military and political dis- 
advantages which the United States incurred 
by subordinating its strategy to the fears and 
whims of a hopelessly divided organization, 
there can be little doubt that we would have 
gained by fighting the war in Korea on our 
own terms, in alliance with the South Ko- 
reans, the Chinese Nationalists, and others 
who had their hearts in the struggle. 

Under its present Charter (which cannot 
be amended without Soviet consent) the 
United Nations could only stop the kind of 
war which could not conceivably start any- 
way. No power, no combination of powers, 
would be so foolhardy as to resort to arms 
in the face of the combined force of the 
United States, the Soviet Union, Great Brit- 
ain, France, and China. Against the only 
kind of war that could, under present circum- 
stances, assume dangerous proportions—a 
war engendered by Moscow’s grand design of 
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world conquest through subversion and piece- 
meal aggression—the U. N. offers no defense 
whatever. 

The fiasco in Korea should be the last. 
Never again should Americans be asked to 
give their lives as part of an unequal bargain 
in which the Americans do the fighting and 
dying and the United Nations does the ap- 
peasing and capitulating. Let the next war, 
if Communist agression makes such a war 
necessary, be fought by the United States on 
straightforward grounds of national security 
and self-defense, with as many allies as we 

can persuade to join in a common cause, but 
without the silly pretense and serious prac- 
tical disadvantages of posing as champions 
of an organization that was hopelessly di- 
vided from the moment when it was set up. 

Senator Tarr has given a strong construc- 
tive lead on this subject, a lead that Ameri- 
can public opinion will almost certainly find 
soundly based on the realities of the inter- 
national situation. Whatever limited value 
the United Nations may have as an inter- 
national forum, it is the worst conceivable 
agency for conducting a war or negotiating a 
peace. The United States cannot be safely 
supplanted by the U. N. 


Fine New Public Servants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1953 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, during 
the last presidential campaign a great 
hue and cry was made of the alleged 
mess in Washington. The Republicans 
pledged a change would bring to Wash- 
ington fine new public servants. 

Certain appointments made by the 
executive department kick the Republi- 
can promise into a cocked hat, Mr, 
‘Thomas Lyons, a retired $5,000 a year 
pensioner of the Anaconda Copper Co. 
who for a brief time was scheduled to 
head the United States Bureau of Mines, 
is the most recent example of the fine 
new public servants the administration 
is introducing and bringing to Wash- 
ington. 

Perhaps the blame can be placed on 
lack of experience, or perhaps on pure 
and simple carelessness. Regardless of 
the cause, the charge remains the same. 
They, the Republicans, are making a 
botch of their leadership. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
Include the editorial, entitled “An In- 
credible Appointment,” from the Mil- 
waukee Journal of June 27, 1953, and 
commend it to the attention of my col- 
leagues: 

AN INCREDIBLE APPOINTMENT 

Tom Lyon, retired metal company official 
nominated as Director of the Bureau of 
Mines, is the latest of the strange collection 
of Eisenhower nominees whose qualifications 
seem mainly intense opposition to the job 
they are nominated to do. 

The new head of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration is a man who spent all his 
time in Congress fighting housing—a pro- 
gram the administration says it favors. The 
latest appointee to the Tariff Commission is 
a man who has long fought for high tariffs— 


while the administration says it wants tariff 
barriers cut. 


Lyon, it was discovered during the hearing 
on his nomination as Director of the Bu- 
reau of Mines, is completely opposed to the 
law it would have been his job to admin- 
ister—the Federal mine safety law. Mine 
owners don’t need that kind of regulation, 
he said, because 99 percent of all accidents 
“are caused by individual miners.” 

Asked if he didn’t believe that human life 
comes before material things, Lyon answered 
that “human life is becoming very cheap 
these days over the globe.” 

Lyon asked Interior Secretary McKay to 
ask President Eisenhower to withdraw his 
nomination (and the President did so Thurs- 
day) after Senators conducting the hearing 
joined John L, Lewis, United Mine Workers’ 
union chief, in opposing the nomination. 
Chief reason apparently was the revelation 
that Lyon is getting $5,000 a year pension 
from the Anaconda Copper Co., a firm he 
would have had to police. 

The pension, said McKay, was not known 
to the Interior Department when the nomi- 
nation was made. That doesn't bother us 
half as much as the fact that the Depart- 
ment either didn’t know or considered unim- 
portant Lyon's opposition to the mine 
safety law. What sort of logic impels the 
appointment of a man to guard over the 
life and limb of miners if he is strongly 
against having them guarded by Federal law 
and thinks that the Federal law never should 
have been enacted? 

If Lyons views were known to the admin=- 
istration his appointment seems incredible. 
If they weren’t known, it seems equally in- 
credible. Maybe what the President needs 
is a good patronage secretary—one who 
checks on appointees before they are named 
and who goes to the trouble of naming men 
who have some sympathy with—or, at least, 
no outright opposition to—the jobs they are 
picked to do. 


Rhee Liberated His Own Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 29, 1953 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Rhee Liberated His Own Men,” 
written by the distinguished columnist, 
Constantine Brown, whose knowledge of 
military matters is well known. The ar- 
ticle appeared in the Washington Star 
of June 25, 1953. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RHEE LIBERATED His Own MEN—PFREED SOL- 
DIERS WERE ORIGINALLY a Parr OF ROK 
ARMY—PERHAPS ACHESON SPEECH INSPIRED 
RHEE’s ACTION 

(By Constantine Brown) 

An already forgotten speech before the 
United Nations may have inspired President 
Syngman Rhee to liberate 26,000 Korean 
POW’s. Only 7 months ago the then Secre- 
tary of State Dean Acheson blasted the Chi- 
nese Communists before the U. N. General 
Assembly for their bad faith in regard to 
prisoners of war. 

He condemned the enemy for his refusal 
to comply with the requirements of the 
Geneva Convention, which provides that the 
names and numbers of prisoners held by a 
belligerent be immediately communicated 
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through international channels to their gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Acheson pointed out that in 1951 the 
Communists were announcing with pride 
that they had captured 61,000 allied com- 
batants, and he quoted the Reds’ broadcast: 
“61,000 in just 9 months of hostilities.” 

But when the Reds finally agreed to pro- 
vide the U. N. command with lists of prison- 
ers, they listed only 11,500, including South 
Koreans. Mr. Acheson spoke with his usual 
biting sarcasm: “When the enemy was asked 
about the difference between €5,000 and 11,- 
500 he had a most interesting explanation. 
He said that the difference was accounted 
for by people who had been reeducated at 
the front so quickly that it was impossible 
to get their names. Most of these people 
had been almost instantaneously reeducated 
and had done what? What do you suppose 
these reeducatees had done so quickly that 
one could not get their names? You have 
guessed it, I am sure. They joined the North 
Korean army, and that was the difference 
between 65,000 and 11,500.” 

Obviously, Syngman Rhee has a longer or 
less convenient memory than Prime Min- 
ister Winston Churchill, or Mr. Lester Pear- 
son, the president of the U. N. General As- 
sembly, or even some of our new policy- 
makers who have described the actions of 
the South Korean President as treacherous, 
shocking, and uncooperative. 

What Syngman Rhee did was to liberate 
from the stockades the ROK POW’s who had 
been impressed in the North Korean army 
as soon as they had been captured, and were 
forced to fight their non-Communist breth. 
ren at bayonet or tommy-gun point. These 
26,000 men liberated by Rhee last week were 
the same to whom Mr. Acheson referred as 
reeducatees in his speech only 7 months 
ago. No one then found Mr. Acheson’s 
speech “shocking,” as Mr. Lester Pearson now 
finds the Korean President's action. 

The situation was, of course, different in 
October 1952. Prospects of an armistice 
were dim. Stalin was alive, and could see 
no advantage to the U. S. S. R. in ending the 
stalemate in Korea. America was in the 
midst of an important presidential cam- 
paign, and the Democrats knew that any 
further concessions to the Communists 
would doom any chance they had to keep 
control of at least the Congress. 

This does not weaken, however, the case 
presented by Mr. Acheson to the U. N. The 
Communists had actually impressed into the 
North Korean armies tens of thousands of 
South Koreans who had fallen into their 
hands early in the war, when the untrained 
and poorly equipped ROK divisions were 
melting away before the hot fury of the 
well-armed and Soviet-trained North Korean 
forces. 

There is no doubt that the arbitrary de- 
cision of Syngman Rhee to liberate his fel- 
low countrymen who had been kept in POW 
camps for 2 years is highly embarrassing 
now that the Communists have decided to 
sign an armistice. Many ask the question: 
“Why didn’t Rhee do this last winter?” 

According to reports received from Seoul, 
the Korean leader took his fateful step when 
he learned that the decisions of the five- 
nation truce team would be by a majority 
vote. Mr. Rhee leraned at the lith hour 
that Washington yielded to the pleas of the 
U. N. and, in order to hasten an armistice, 
reversed its stand that the decision of the 
neutral commission should be by unani- 
mous vote. Dr. Rhee feared, with good rea- 
son, that these former ROK soldiers would 
be turned over to the Communists by the 
majority rulings of Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
and India. 

Dr. Rhee was definitely wrong when he did 
not consult the U. N. command about the 
action he was contemplating. But the aged 
and cantankerous fighter feared that such 
consultations would only result in U. N. 
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forces being sent to take over guarding the 
stockades and thus frustrate his plans. 

He apparently holds little hope that the 
unity of Korea under non- Communist lead- 
ership can be achieved at the peace table. 
He does not doubt that the United States 
will live up to its formal promises. But Dr. 
Rhee questions our ability to overcome the 
opposition of our fellow U. N. members, 
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Eas Free Competition or Some Other 
Cause Brought the Increased Prices of 
Gasoline and Heating Oils? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


EON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1953 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, 
some few weeks ago I received several 
articles written by Mr. A. A. Stambaugh, 
chairman of the board of the Standard 
Oil Co. of Ohio, on the subject of pricing 
of petroleum products. These he sent to 
me following some questions I had raised 
during hearings last February on the 
subject of gasoline pricing. 

I have studied Mr. Stambaugh’s state- 
ments of pricing principles in an effort 
to resolve some of the perplexity with 
which for many years I have found my- 
self confronted as I have attempted to 
understand just how oil prices are deter- 
mined. In one of these articles, Mr. 
Stambaugh states: 


The market place in a competitive econ- 
omy provides a continuous consumer plebi- 
scite in which success depends entirely upon 
the ability of the marketer to please the cus- 
tomer, at a profit. No member of the indus- 
try can expect in the long run to extract 
more from the community than he con- 
tributes. Even self-interests dictate certain 
moral responsibilities, extra legal, but en- 
tirely in keeping with the workings of a sys- 
tem of free enterprise. As marketers, it is 
unwise for us to throw our economic weight 
around unduly in any market. If we set 
prices at uneconomically low levels we un- 
necessarily injure sound and efficient com- 
petitors in addition to taking an unneces- 
sary loss on our own part. On the other 
hand, market confusion, economic waste, 
and political agitation accompany those 
markets where most so-called market leaders 
attempt price levels that cannot be main- 
tained. The unwary are trapped by the in- 
evitable crash which comes under the pres- 
sure of the economic forces growing out of 
the overdeveloped distribution. 


Now that, Mr. Speaker, would seem to 
imply that prices are the result of the 
meeting in the market place of the forces 
of supply and demand. 

But yesterday, Mr. Speaker, an article 
appeared in the New York Times by J. 
M. Carmical, its petroleum expert, in 
which he says: 

Based on the present inventory and supply 
situation, the increase in crude oil and prod- 


uct prices probably is not warranted, many 
observers believe, 


Now if inventories are high and pro- 
duction is high, just what is it that 
causes an increase in prices? Or, as Mr. 


Stambaugh suggests, is this increase just 
something which cannot be maintained? 

I read further in Mr. Carmical's ar- 
ticle in an effort to see why prices have 
been boosted even though observers 
feel this may be unwarranted. The 
general tenor of the ensuing comments 
is to the effect that the increased costs 
of exploratory activities and the need 
for developing added reserves prompted 
the increase. But I note that the writer 
continues by pointing out that even 
though costs may have increased, there 
has been no diminution in drilling, in- 
deed, in 1952 a record of almost 46,000 
wells drilled was set, and so far this year 
there has not been much change from 
1952. 

With exploration and development at 
record levels, production at high rates, 
inventories high, I once again turned to 
other articles of Mr. Stambaugh’s in an 
effort to understand the situation. He 
says: 

Our own costs are not of primary con- 
sideration in setting our prices, although 
these in connection with those of the in- 
dustry may later be used as a check. 

Gasoline prices in any market are deter- 
mined at all levels by competitive facters 
and economic pressures. * * * 

Prices do have a relation to supply * * * 
When refinery profits are good the 600 re- 
fineries in our country run to near capacity, 
which ultimately results in an oversupply of 
products, and prices come down. 


But, Mr. Speaker, prices have gone up. 
Rather curious indeed. 

My excursion into these statements of 
economic principles has not helped me, 
for I reach a conclusion that perhaps the 
price increases have had nothing to do 
with competition and the free play of 
the market. What then is the cause? 

In the hearings on oil price increases 
starting next Wednesday, July 1, our 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce will endeavor to get the 
answer. 


Children of the Tornado 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include herein an article by 
Frances Burns which appeared in the 
Boston Sunday Globe of June 28, 1953, 
concerning tornadoes: 


CHILDREN OF THE TORNADO: THEIR EMOTIONAL 
INJURIES May Last For YEARS 
(By Frances Burns) 

Worcester, June 27.—Thousands of chil- 
dren were in the tornado and no one yet 
knows how many of them were hurt. A 
great many were hurt in a way more lasting 
than a broken arm; many were hurt and no 
one will know it for maybe 3 or 4 months— 
maybe 3 or 4 years—maybe not for 20 years. 

Few realized the extent of the emotional 
injuries, tornado nerves, until there came a 
black thunder and windstorm last Sunday, 
11 days after the tornado itself, 
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One child crawled into bed and clung to 
her mother who was still a patient at the 
Holden Hospital. 

Children in another family fled into a 
closet and dragged both their mother and 
father in with them. 

Some children became veritable talking 
machines, babbling about “broken autos,” 
“bleeding cuts.” 

Some children have been shrinking in ter- 
ror whenever trees sway in the gentlest 
breeze. 

Babies shake in their cribs. 

A T-year-old boy has had to go back to 
diapers. 

These are some of the things you hear 
when you go about picking up the pieces of 
the tornado damage 2 weeks after the event. 

And you ask doctors and Red Cross work- 
ers and clergymen what can be done about 
it. 

A DOCTOR'S ADVICE 


One doctor has already heard from many 
parents who are troubled about their chil- 
dren's behavior since the tornado, Dr. Joseph 
Weintreb, of the Worcester Child Guardian 
Clinic. Here is what he suggests, out of his 
experience: 

“Be realistic about the tornado with the 
children. 

“Keep the family together. 

“Go back to the same place and live as 
normally as possible, as soon as possible— 
even in some cases where there have been 
deaths. 

“Do not show too much pity or sympathy. 
Let the children know that this is an un- 
fortunate thing, but we can undo much of 
the harm—by helping ourselves and accept- 
ing help—this is an interruption to life— 
not an end. 

“Parents must be sure that they do not 
let the children think that they blame the 
children in any way—sure the children un- 
derstand and that this did not happen be- 
cause they were bad. Reinforce the idea of 
accident. 

“Give them plenty of love and if there 
is prolonged sleeplessness consult a doctor.” 

Mothers are terribly concerned over the 
effect of the tornado on their children, but 
many of them confess themselves more ner- 
vous and frightened than the children seem 
to be. 


BACKYARD PROJECT 


Up in the Burncoat area, where 12 persons 
died on 1 small street, mothers who are liv- 
ing in partly destroyed houses are beginning 
a community bacsyard project tomorrow 
with the cooperation of the YWCA. It is a 
successor to the Winter's mother's-day- out 
program at the Y and, as Mrs. Irving Rimer, 
of St. Nicholas Avenue explained it, we have 
talked it over and we just don’t know the 
best way to face the problems the tornado 
brought to our children psychiatrically. 
We've got to have help—and we decided in 
a short meeting in my house yesterday to 
get it right in our own yards by having an 
expert come to us here—since we can't leave 
now.” 

The Worcester Community Chest and the 
Bureau of Catholic Charities of the diocese 
of Worcester have taken steps to meet the 
problem. 

Rey. John J. O'Brien, superintendent of 
parochial schools of the Worcester diocese, 
tells of two little girls, grammar-school age,- 
who were observed in an almost total daze 
during school ceremonies nearly 48 hours 
after the disaster hit their homes. 

The sisters called them outside the class- 
room and used what will probably prove the 
most effective therapy with children pre- 
occupied about danger from wind and storm, 

The sisters told them, quietly and simply, 
how the same God who is in the sunshine 
is also in the tempest, and brought them to 
acknowledge that He loves them no less when 
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He sends wind and rain than when He sends 
flowers and blue skies. 

The children responded readily to this 
line of thought. 


EAGER TO TELL STORIES 


Other teachers were surprised by the great 
numbers of the children who made immedi- 
ate adjustments and reported for school 
almost as if nothing had happened. Teach- 
ers noted that most of these were eager to 
tell their disaster stories, but agreed that 
this tendency in itself provided a healthy 
outlet and a form of therapy. 

Six-year-old Linda Hildreth says she 
doesn’t want to go back to their newly rebuilt 
house in Winthrop Oaks, one of the worst 
devastated areas in Holden. 

“It'll just blow down again—if not this 
summer, then next.“ she repeats to her par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. Richard Hildreth. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hildreth were on the living 
room floor, the two younger children under 
them when the tornado hit, 

It lifted the house, destroyed all the fur- 
niture, and blew the 4 of them 50 feet 
into what had been a grove of oaks. Dar- 
lene had to be taken by her father, also cut, 
to Worcester City Hospital, to have stitches 
taken and she keeps saying, “Daddy, you 
had blood all over your face.” 

Barby Rimer, 414, said as she left their 
partly wrecked duplex house with her par- 
ents and small sister, We're never coming 
back here again—we don’t want to come back 
here—we’'ll have a nice house—that was a 
stupid house—a stupid wind.” 

Boston child psychiatrists earlier this 
‘week all said that anything like the tornado 
was outside their experience—apparently 
there has been no psychiatric study made in 
other tornado areas of the country. The 
nearest authoritative information that most 
of them have comes from the studies by 
Anna Freud and her associates of the effect 
of the London blitz on children. But for- 
tunately, it was agreed, there was an ex- 
periencec child psychiatrist on the ground 
in Worcester. 

Dr. Weintreb, who makes his home in New- 
ton in the winter, has been 6 years with the 
Worcester Clinic. He had intensive experi- 
ence in the Army with great numbers of 
young men being inducted. Now, he is being 
consulted by relief agencies, 

“We have seen some children in the clinic 
who have been through the tornado,” he 
said yesterday. But they had been patients 
here. We don’t expect any numbers to be 
referred for tornado experiences for 3 or 4 
months. Just now the immediate needs are 
largely material.” 

CHILDREN’S NIGHTMARES 

“Children may have nightmares—be nerv- 
ous, tense, make unreasonable demands on 
their parents, but parents rightly consider 
that only natural. For most of them it will 
wear off in a few days or weeks. 

“But some children because of trauma or 
injury from the experience that does not 
come out immediately will develop symptoms 
later that make us realize that something is 
wrong.” 

He cited the 4-year child who was brought 
to the clinic a year ago, completely terrified 
of leaving home—had to have the windows 
down, doors closed—was afraid of cars—and 
had been apparently unreasonably afraid of 
dump trucks. His father had reassured him 
by saying that as long as he stayed on the 
sidewalk he need not be afraid of a dump 
truck. One day the child saw a dump truck 
cross the sidewalk to dump loam and he 
was overcome by terror. 

Probing into the past to find the source 
of the boy's fear the physician learned that 
& year before the family had been in an au- 
tomobile accident on a trip West. The 
mother had to be taken to the hospital. The 
child had shown little reaction to it then. 


“We asked the father, ‘Was it a dump 
truck?’ but the father had been unconscious 
and did not know. We urged him to in- 
vestigate. He found that it was a dump 
truck that had hit their car.” 


FEAR OF REPETITION 


“The child’s fear in such a case and in 
a tornado is of repetition. The young child 
has no assurance that tornadoes don't hap- 
pen every day. He asks ‘why does it hap- 
pen to me?’ And unconsciously he believes, 
‘it happened to me because I've been bad.“ 
A small child feels that everything comes 
from his parents—the good ‘because Mother 
loves me.’ If something bad happens he 
thinks ‘Mother doesn't love me; if I’m not 
loved it’s because I’m bad.’ 

“The child who says she never wants to 
see the house again, normally a little later 
wants to go back, wants to see what has 
happened. That’s an attempt to undo the 
hurt and it’s very healthy. If people go back 
and face it, it’s a chance to undo the bad— 
even if someone has died in it, it is better 
to accept the reality. 

“Reality is something you can overcome 
adjust to. Fantasy—make believe, dreams, 
day dreaming—all children experience some, 
but for a child in a tornado there is danger 
of fantasy being reinforced.” 

The psychiatrist must probe through play 
and questions to find out if there is injury 
further back which is reinforced by some- 
thing like the tornado, he pointed out. Up 
to 12 or 13 years of age the child may ex- 
press himself through play—after that by 
talking. Play also may be an outlet for 
emotions. 


LIKE BATTLE INJURY 


He compared the injury suffered by men 
in battle to that of tornado victims. Most 
of them soon return to normal states of 
mind, but some slightly wounded or not 
wounded at all show psychiatric injury that 
has a source actually in earlier life. 

“To get well we have to deal with the ear- 
lier experience,” Dr. Weintreb said. “The 
younger child is in greater danger of delayed 
reaction to an experience like the tornado. 
This could be a basic injury for trouble as 
late as 20 years afterward.” 

All over the devastated area children are 
saying “my house is broken.” The officer on 
duty in the Burncoat area says that’s what 
the youngsters say to him. The Rimer chil- 
dren said that to their grandfather David 
Rimer, in Salem when the family finally ar- 
rived there at midnight, June 9. 

Barbara and 2-year-old Elizabeth, “Betty,” 
and Dale Kitching, 4, from the duplex apart- 
ment next door were with Mrs. Rimer when 
the tornado hit, damaging the house badly 
but not injuring any of them. Rimer, a 
Community Fund official was on his way 
home and when he arrived after walking 
through fallen trees for an hour, Barby, who 
then appeared not to mind said, apologeti- 
cally, “Daddy, I had to cry.” 

Down on the next street, Ungatena, the 
devastation had been complete, with heavy 
death toll. All the children of St. Nicholas 
poured out to the street, the Rimers among 
them. But when the parents started to go 
back into the house to get things to take 
to Salem, the children screamed, “Daddy, 
don’t go back in.” 


CHILDREN PANICKY 


The family ran into more wind and light- 
ning as they neared Boston, and the children 
would not allow their parents to lower the 
car windows. In the Salem house the small- 
er girl went around and checked for broken 
glass—they had to have the light on all 
night—every hour they got up to see if their 
parents were there and all right. 

“I was a front-line medic in the war and 
people looked just the way the people in our 
area looked after the tornado,” Rimer says. 

The next day the older girl insisted that 
her father not go near their house—when 
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they did go back, and the parents went in, 
both children were hysterical. The elders 
were going out to look at a camp and started 
to leave the small girls with friends. 

“Barby always has been friendly. But she 
ran out crying they were stupid, she didn’t 
like them, she didn't like their dolls. It 
was five kittens and the small girl in the 
family who won her—but Betty refused to 
get out of the car—dug her nails into the 
fabric of the seat.” 

After 10 days in the camp the Rimers de- 
cided to return to their patched home—and 
presently the children began, under their 
parents’ guidance, to wonder “where's Dale? 
Linda? Patty? Jimmy? 

“Now,” says Mrs. Rimer, “the children say 
“We're lucky.’ But it's continually ‘Why, 
why, why?’ I hear the children outside say: 
“Were you scared of the tornado?’ But when 
the wind came up last Sunday they were ter- 
rified.” 

(Today I found the small girls, put down 
for their naps in their brand-new beds, 
lively as crickets.) 


CAMPS OPENED EARLY 


Because families from the housing areas 
had already been separated and children di- 
vided among relatives without adequate 
room for them the YWCA, Girl Scouts, and 
Girls Club, along with the YMCA and Boy 
Scouts, decided to open their camps in the 
area early. 

Parents were brought to the camp by vol- 
unteer drivers last Sunday to visit and were 
sitting on the bank of beautiful Styles Res- 
ervoir Pond while the children swam or pad- 
died when a huge black cloud rolled across 
the lake. It became pitch black, and the 
wind whipped into a gale. 

There was near panic then; parents moved 
en masse toward the forest and what seemed 
shelter, and were gathered in recreation hall 
and its porch, while the children were per- 
suaded to their cabins for story hours. 

But when hysteria rose as another storm 
appeared on Monday, the staff took firm 
measures, 

“Kindness doesn’t work with hysteria.” 

“All right now, everybody,” staff members 
said, “that’s enough. Sit down at your own 
places at the table; you are going to have 
lots of thunderstorms through your life,” 
and everyone went through dinner in the 
open dining hall with surprisingly good 
spirits. 

“It seems to us to have hit hardest the 10-, 
11, and 12-year-olds,” Miss Davis says. 

Older youngsters appear to have bottled up 
their experiences, observers comment. But 
5-year-old Norman Gaulin, Jr., demanded 
that the windows of their new trailer be shut 
the first night he spent with his parents in 
the Lincolnwood trailer camp this week. 


SCARED BY CURTAINS 


“He saw the curtains blowing and was 
scared,” his mother said. Her 9-month-old 
baby, Ronnie, was taken to the hospital with 
meningitis the Thursday after the tornado. 
But he is coming home next week to the 
trailer town where family washings are on 
the lines, children play in the blazing sun, 
and all the service people—bakery, milk, ice- 
cream truck—are around looking for their 
old customers from the Great Brook Valley 
housing projects, while the Red Cross canteen 
still brings milk and sandwiches to the chil- 
dren. 

Three-and-a-half-year-old Michele Shaw, 
who lived with her parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Clinton Shaw, Jr., and her baby sister and 
brother next to the Gaulins, “has done noth- 
ing but talk about the tornado,” Mrs. Shaw 
said. She was getting ready to make a home 
in the trailer camp. “I think it’s good for 
her, because she is sleeping at night. But 
she refused to be separated from us when 
my mother took the other children to Lowell. 
We let her talk—then change the subject 
and she’s all right.” 
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Mrs. Ernest Richard says that her 5-year- 
old Gail, 4-year-old Gary, and 2-year-old 
Ronald “have clung to me, and wanted to go 
everywhere I went since the storm. But I am 
amused to hear the kids outside the trailer 
talking about where did you go when the 
tornado hit?“ “ 


Let's Brag a Little 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from the Boston 
Sunday Post, Boston, Mass., Sunday, 
June 28, 1953: 

Let’s Brac A LITTLE 


It is all very well to make noble talk de- 
crying sectionalism in national and economic 
affairs. Many a pundit draws a bead on New 
England as the worst offender in this respect. 

Sectionalism, however, has not been and 
will not for many a weary year be eradi- 
cated from the American scene. The sec- 
tionalism of the southern seaboard colonies 
viewing the hard-fisted Yankee sailors and 
traders as crass materialists has persisted 
from colonial times. 

Here in New England, however, the people 
of New England have been carrying on a 
love affair with their rugged land for over 
3 centuries, and it is in no way diminished 
in its intensity. New Englanders bridle at 
suggestions that their financiers play it too 
close to the chest—that their industries are 
sick unto death, that its economic life is 
moribund. And they long for a chance to 
prove that our way of life is the best and 
finest in the land, 

Roaming around United States one finds 
whole regions populated by people 3 and 4 
generations removed from New England life 
who still brag quietly that their forbears 
came from the Northeast “around Boston 
way.” 

Now that the tourists are here in numbers 
trying to see for themselves what exerts such 
a powerful fascination upon New England- 
ers, it must be admitted that we Yankees 
do not talk it up very well. We are inclined 
to let the land speak for itself and take 
refuge in a Yankee terseness which leaves 
our guests with the impression that we are 
stock characters out of a hayseed melodrama, 
expected any minute to let drop a laconic 
and devastating observation. 

What New England needs from its resi- 
dents is a little more brag and a little less 
modesty. We have the vast ocean hammer- 
ing at our shores, the tree-clad mountains 
and the grassy intervales. We have lovely 
lost ponds and meandering streams. The 
eye is never wearied by sere and interminable 
stretches of prairie. 

The villages nestled in the folds of the 
hills survive as they were 200 years ago when 
buffalo peopied the prairies and when Texas 
was a flea-bitten outland of Mexico. Here 
has been nutured and nourished the Ameri- 
can way of life, the solid virtues and the 
stoic strength which made the Nation pos- 
sible. 

If the solid conviction that this is the 
best and most beautiful section of United 
States and that only the elect and strong 
can survive in its myriad moods is section- 
alism—then hurrah for sectionalism. 
Meanwhile, talk it up to our guests. Their 
education has been neglected. 


Navy Bureau of Ordnance Small Business 
Mobile Exhibit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REFRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1953 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
it was my pleasure to receive a firsthand 
report concerning the activities of the 
Navy Bureau of Ordnance Small Busi- 
ness Mobile Exhibit which left Wash- 
ington on April 14, 1952, and covered all 
48 States on an 11-month tour. 

I include for the benefit of the mem- 
bership of the House information re- 
garding the work done by the Office of 
Small Business specialists in conjunc- 
tion with the Navy Bureau of Ordnance. 

Those responsible for the success of 
this program are to be congratulated. 
The above-mentioned follows: 


Navy BUREAU OF ORDNANCE SMALL BUSINESS 
MOBILE EXHIBIT 


The Navy Bureau of Ordnance Small Busi- 
ness Mobile Exhibit left Washington, D. C., 
on April 14, 1952, and covered all 48 States 
on an 11-month tour. Exhibits were held in 
every city of over 400,000 population and in 
the largest city of every State regardless of 
population. 

The primary purpose of the Navy Bureau 
of Ordnance Mobile Exhibit was to assist 
small business firms by going to them in their 
own States to supply first-hand information 
on a face-to-face basis. Examples of the 
types of items that the Bureau of Ordnance 
procures, suitable for production by small 
business, were displayed in a large red, 
white, and blue trailer. These items, al- 
though not all-inclusive due to the space 
limitations of the trailer, included fabricated 
items in steel, copper, aluminum, and other 
metals, castings, punch press and stamping 
process components, and products made of 
plastic, rubber and felt. As an example of 
the complex mechanisms these components 
assemble into, also included in the exhibit 
was a cutaway operating model of a World 
War II type torpedo. It served to demon- 
strate a typical military weapon which 
smaller manufacturers might help produce 
on a subcontract basis. Visitors to the ex- 
hibit were handed copies of the Navy's list 
of leading prime contractors who have the 
responsibility of producing these complex 
weapons. 

The second purpose of the exhibit was 
to explain, to small business throughout the 
United States, how they can become listed 
on the Navy Bureau of Ordnance bidders’ 
lists for items they are qualified to produce 
as prime contractors. Questionnaires were 
handed out to interested small-business con- 
cerns covering the types of information re- 
quired for our analysis to discover and 
classify their capabilities for Bureau of Ord- 
nance work. Each interested representative 
was given detailed instructions on Navy pro- 
cedures by a Navy lieutenant or other Navy 
procurement personnel who joined the ex- 
hibit when it was on display in cities near 
their procuring activities. 

The operations of this trailer exhibit cost 
the Bureau of Ordnance approximately $22,- 
000. In this day of economics this may seem 
to be quite an expenditure; however, the 
timeliness of this venture was conceived, as- 
sembled, and dispatched at the height of 
small-business dislocation throughout the 
country. The exhibit has traveled, with its 
crew of 1 officer and 3 enlisted men as drivers 
and assistants, 14,456 miles. This one trailer 
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has been visited by over 46,000 people. It 
has distributed thousands of booklets such 
as Selling to the Navy, Selling to Navy Prime 
Contractors (the subcontract booklet); it 
has advised and assisted thousands of small 
firms throughout the United States; it has 
added hundreds of firms to the Bureau of 
Ordnance bidders’ lists; and it has broadened 
and increased competition which, in turn, 
has saved the Bureau of Ordnance money 
on its procurements. As shown in the fol- 
lowing table, the combined expense of this 
mobile exhibit and the Bureau of Ordnance 
Small Business Office, is under $50,000 this 
fiscal year, yet an analysis of 11 awards made 
to small firms that were new suppliers this 
fiscal year reveals a saving of $143,520 under 
the costs had these 11 awards been made to 
the next higher bidders. 


SAVINGS FOR TAXPAYER MADE BY NAVY BUREAU 
OF ORDNANCE, OFFICE OF SMALL-BUSINESS 
SPECIALIST 


On advertised bids alone 11 contracts were 
awarded during fiscal year 1953 to 10 com- 
panies who bid because of the work of the 
Office of Small Business Specialist in placing 
them on bidders list and following through 
by sending them invitations to bid. 


Combined cost of next lowest 


TTT $811, 817. 21 
Combined cost of contracts 
N K SEEE oa. 668, 297. 12 
Savings to taxpayer ..--- 143, 520.09 
EXPENSES 
Cost of small-business office includ- 
ing: ae x 825. 000 
Cost of mobile exhibit ...-------=-= 22, 000 
Total 47, 000 


NAVY BUREAU OF ORDNANCE SMALL-BUSINESS 
OFFICE PAYS FOR ITSELF 

In addition to the savings made on adver- 
tised bids by the Office of Small-Business 
Specialist, it is believed that eyen more sub- 
stantial savings have been made in connec- 
tion with negotiated procurement. How- 
ever, to analyze negotiated procurement 
would involve an extensive and complicated 
tabulation. But experience has proven be- 
yond any doubt that the Office of Small- 
Business Specialist, by increasing opportuni- 
ties for small firms to compete, not only 
helps small business but also saves money 
for the taxpayer. 


SMALL-BUSINESS PROGRAM OF THE BUREAU OF 
ORDNANCE 

1. To aid small firms in getting on bidder 
lists, and to assist them in obtaining sub- 
contract work, the Bureau of Ordnance, Of- 
fice of Small-Business Specialist has estab- 
lished a procurement information service in 
key locations throughout the United States. 

2. The Small-Business Specialist of the 
Bureau of Ordnance reviews procurement 
requests to determine whether small firms 
can furnish the materials or services needed, 
Also, he lists firms qualified to receive re- 
quests for quotations and invitations to bid. 

8. Prime contractors, at the request of the 
Bureau of Ordnance, have designated 90 
small-business liaison officers whom small 
firms can contact in various cities for sub- 
contract work. 

4. For all procurements of $50,000 or more, 
each of the Navy Industry Cooperation Of- 
fices is supplied with one set of blueprints, 
one set of vandykes, and the applicable 
Bureau of Ordnance specifications together 
with 10 copies of the invitation. These items 
may be examined by the small-business man 
at any time during working hours of the 
offices concerned. Qualified bidders may 
obtain without charge a duplicate set of 
these documents. 

5. To assist qualified small-business firms, 
the Bureau of Ordnance follows a liberal 
policy regarding progress payments and rec- 
ommendations to the Comptroller of the 
Navy for approval of guaranteed loans. 
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6. The Office of Small-Business Specialist 
recognizes justifiable complaints in pro- 
curement matters. : 


STATISTICAL INFORMATION ON BUREAU OF 
ORDNANCE MOBILE EXHIBIT 
Mileage: A total of 14,456 highway miles 
was traveled by the Bureau of Ordnance 
Small-Business Mobile Exhibit on its tour 
of the United States: 
Attendance: 


ITINERARY 


Dates on display 1952: Baltimore, Md., 
April 15-17; Wilmington, Del., April 22-23; 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 28-May 1; Newark, 
N. J., May 5-9; New York, N. V.: May 12-16; 
Hartford, Conn., May 19-20; Providence, R. I., 
May 22-23; Boston, Mass., May 26-29; Man- 
chester, N. H., June 4-5; Portland, Me., June 
10-11; Burlington, Vt., June 16-17; Buffalo, 
N. V., June 23-26; Pittsburgh, Pa., June 30- 
July 3; Cleveland. Ohio, July 8-11; Detroit, 
Mich., July 14-17; Milwaukee, Wis., July 22- 
24; Chicago, III., July 28-31; Des Moines, 
Iowa, August 5-6; Omaha, Neb., August 11— 
12; Sioux Falls, S. Dak., Aug. 14-15; Minne- 
apolis, Minn., August 20-22; Fargo, N. Dak., 
August 27-28; Great Falls, Mont., September 
8-9; Seattle, Wash., September 17-19; Port- 
land, Oreg., September 24-26; Boise, Idaho, 
October 1-2; Salt Lake City, Utah, October 
8-9; Cheyenne, Wyo., October 15-16; Denver, 
Colo., October 20-23; Kansas City, Kans., 
October 29-31; St. Louis, Mo., November 5-7; 
Indianapolis, Ind., November 12-14; Louis- 
ville, Ky., November 18-19; Cincinnati, Ohio, 
November 24-26; Huntington, W. Va., Decem- 
ber 1-2. 

Dates on display, 1953: Richmond, Va., 
January 6-7; Charlotte, N. C., January 12- 
13; Columbia, S. C., January 15-16; Atlanta, 
Ga., January 20-21; Miami, Fla., January 27 
29; Birmingham, Ala., February 5-6; Mem- 
phis, Tenn., February 10-12; Little Rock, Ark., 
February 16-17; Jackson, Miss., February 19- 
20; New Orleans, La.. February 24-26; Hous- 
ton, Tex., March 3-5; Dallas, Tex., March 9- 
11; Tulsa, Okla., March 13; Oklahoma City, 
Okla., March 16-17; Albuquerque, N. Mex., 
March 23-24; Phoenix, Ariz., March 30-31; 
Los Angeles, Calif., April 6-9; Fresno, Calif., 
April 13; Reno, Nev., April 16; San Francis- 
co, Calif., April 20-23. 

Governors visiting exhibit: California, 
Gov. Earl Warren; Connecticut, Gov. John 
Lodge; Delaware, Governor Carvel; Idaho, 
Gov. Len Jordan; Iowa, Gov. Wm. S. Beards- 
ley; North Dakota, Gov. N. Brunsdale; Rhode 
Island, Gov. Dennis Roberts. 

Mayors visiting exhibit: Wilmington, Del., 
Mayor J. Hearn; Newark, N. J., Mayor Ralph 
A. Villam; New York, N. Y., Mayor Vincent 
R. Impellitteri; Manchester, N. H., Mayor J. 
T. Benoit; Detroit, Mich,, Acting Mayor Ma- 
riani; Sioux Falls, S. Dak., Mayor H. B. Saure: 
Minneapolis, Minn., Mayor Eric G. Hoyer; 
Seattle, Wash., Mayor C. Pomeroy; Portland, 
Oreg., Mayor Dorothy McCullough; Boise, 
Idaho, Mayor R. E. Edlefsen; Indianapolis, 
Ind., Mayor Alex M. Clark; Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Mayor Carl W. Rich; Huntington, W. Va., 
Mayor W. W. Payne; Richmond, Va., Vice- 
Mayor Thomas P. Bryan; Charlotte, N. C., 
Mayor Victor Shaw; Columbia, S. C., Mayor 
J. M. Anderson; Jackson, Miss., Mayor Allen 
Thompson; Houston, Tex., Mayor Roy Hof- 
heinz; Reno, Nev., Mayor Francis R. Smith. 

PUBLICITY 

The following forms of communication 
were used to spread information concerning 
the Small Business exhibit throughout the 
United States: 

1. Radio, personal interviews: WCBM, 
WILM, WDEL, WFIL, WPJB, WJOY, WCAE, 
WERE, WGAR, WSRS. WTAM, WW. WHE, 
WJR, KELO, KIDO, KFBC, KOA, KXOK, 


WKLO, WCPO, WRVA, 
WWEZ, KATL, KOB, KFRE. 

2. Radio, spot announcements: WILM, 
WCAU, WPTZ, KYW, WAAT, WNJR, WPAT, 
WCTC, WNYC, WTHT, WJAR, WPOR, WCSH, 
WGAN, WENY, WBER, WWOL, WJBK, WIR. 
WTMJ, WCTN, WDGY, KBYD, WBAY, KFGO, 
KSJB, KVOX KMON, KOA, KTLN, KFEL, 
KMYR, KLZ, KVOD, WFBM, WIRE, WISH, 
WXLW, WIBC, WNOP, WZIP, WMOH, WPTB, 
WPAY, WING, WHIO, WLOK, WIMA, WBNS, 
WCOP, WLW, WKRC, WSAI, WCKY, WSAZ, 
WRVA, WLEE, WIS, WIOD, WAPI, WMPS, 
KVCC, KLRA, KARK, KXLR, WSLI, WBSX, 
WWL, WDSU, KIXL, KLIP, KRLD, KOMA, 
WKY, KOAT, KOB, KGGM, KSIL, KOBE, 
KAVE, KMJ, KMPC, KHK, KHJ-FM, XEGM, 
KALI, KBIG, KBLA, KECA, KFAC, KFI, 
KFOX, KFSG, KFVL, KFWB, KGER, KGFJ, 
KGIL, KIEV, KLAC, KMGN, KNX, KRKD, 
KUSC, KUTE, KWKW, KXLA, KBJS. 

8. Television: WAAM-TV, WMAR-TV, 
WFIL, WCAU, WATV, WDTV, WNBK-TV, 
WEWS-TV, KXEL-TV, WXYZ-TV, WJBK- 
TV, WIMJ-TV, WGN-TV, WOI-TV, KMTV, 
KSTP-TV, WCCO-TV, KING-TV, WDAF-TV, 
WFBM-TV, WHAS-TV, WCPO-TV, WLW-TV, 
WERC-TV, WXAZ, WTVR, WBTV, WTVJ, 
WAFM-TV, WMCT, WDSU-TV, KPRC-TV, 
WKY-TV. 

4. Newspapers: Baltimore Sunday Sun, 
Baltimore Post, Baltimore Evening Sun, Wil- 
mington (Del.) Journal-Every Evening, Wil- 
mington (Del.) Morning News, Philadelphia 
Bulletin, Philadelphia Inquirer, Philadelphia 
Daily News, Newark (N. J.) Evening News, 
New York Times, New York Sunday Mirror, 
New York Daily Mirror, the Hartford Courant, 
the Hartford Times, the Providence Journal, 
the Providence Evening Bulletin, Boston 
Traveler, Boston Record, the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, Manchester (N. H.) Union 
Leader, Portland (Maine) Evening Express, 
Portland (Maine) Telegram and Sunday 
Press Herald, the Burlington (Vt.) Daily 
News, Burlington (Vt.) Free Press, Mont- 
pelier Evening Argus, Buffalo Courier-Ex- 
press, Buffalo Evening News, Pittsburgh 
Press, Pittsburgh Post Gazette, Pittsburgh 
Sun Telegraph, Cleveland Plain Dealer, Cleve- 
land Press, Cleveland News, Detroit News, De- 
troit Times, Jackson (Mich.) Citizen Patriot, 
Milwaukee Sentinel, the Milwaukee Journal, 
Chicago Daily News, Chicago Tribune, Des 
Moines Register, Omaha Evening World- 
Herald, Omaha Morning World-Herald, Sioux 
Falls (S. Dak.) Argus-Leader, Aberdeen 
(S. Dak.) American News, Mitchell (S. Dak.) 
Republican, Huron (S. Dak.) Plainsman, 
Rapid City (S. Dak.) Journal, Minneapolis 
Morning Tribune, the Minneapolis Star, the 
Fargo (N. Dak.) Forum, Great Falls (Mont.) 
Leader, Great Falls (Mont.) Tribune, Seattle 
Times, Seattle Post-Intelligencer, Oregon 
Journal, the Oregonian, the Idaho Statesman, 
the Salt Lake Tribune, Deseret News and 
Telegram, Wyoming State Tribune, Rocky 
Mountain News, the Denver Post, Denver 
Daily Journal, the Kansas City Times, the 
Kansas City Star, St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
Indianapolis News, Indianapolis Star, the 
Louisville Times, the Louisville Courler- 
Journal, the Cincinnati Times-Star, the 
Huntington (W. Va.) Advertiser, the Hunt- 
ington (W. Va.) Herald-Dispatch, the Hunt- 
ington (W. Va.) Herald-Advertiser, Rich- 
mond News Leader, Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch, Charlotte (N. C.) News, Charlotte 
(N. C.) Observer, Miami Daily News, the 
Birmingham News, Birmingham Post-Herald, 
Memphis Press-Scimitar, Arkansas Demo- 
crat, Arkansas Gazette, the Jackson (Miss.) 
Clarion-Ledger, Jackson (Miss.) Daily News, 
the New Orleans Times-Picayune, New 
Orleans States, the Houston Press, the Hous- 
ton Chronicle, the Dallas Morning News, 
Tulsa Daily World, the Tulsa Tribune, the 
Daily Oklahoman, the Albuquerque Tribune, 
Albuquerque Journal, the Arizona Republic, 
the Phoenix Gazette, Los Angeles Examiner, 
Los Angeles Sunday Times, the Fresno Bee, 
San Francisco Examiner, 
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HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following eloquent address of Mr. 
Robert S. MacFarlane, president, North- 
ern Pacific Railway Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


COMMENCEMENT AppRESS BY ROBERT S. MAC- 
FARLANE, SUFFOLK UNIVERSITY, BOSTON, 
JUNE 21, 1953 


This morning as my train rolled through 
the green hills of New England on my way 
to Boston, I was reminded again of the tre- 
mendously important contribution which 
early-day New Englanders made to the open- 
ing and development of the vast wilderness 
and great public domain in the northwest- 
ern part of this country of ours. 

There was Dr. Samuel Bancroft Barlow, a 
practicing physician of Granville, Mass., who, 
history records, was the first advocate of a 
railroad from the east to the mouth of the 
Columbia River in Oregon Territory. As 
early as 1834, only 28 years after those in- 
trepid explorers, Lewis and Clark, returned 
from their historic trek to the Pacific coast, 
newspapers in favor of a railroad link with 
the Pacific Northwest. 

A few years later, two Vermonters, Edwin 
F. Johnson, one of the great engineers of his 
time, and Thomas H. Canfield, capitalist and 
railroad builder, became active advocates of 
a northern railroad route to the Pacific. 

Incidentally, Mr. Johnson was destined to 
become the first chief engineer of the first 
northern transcontinental railway and Mr. 
Canfield was an early day director and a 
powerful figure in the affairs of the company, 

The act of Congress, chartering a rail- 
road to be built from Lake Superior to the 
north Pacific coast, provided that the first 
session of the organizing commissioners be 
held in Boston. And 3 months after Presi- 
dent Abraham Lincoln had signed the act 
on July 2, 1864, the commissioners met in 
Melodeon Hall in this city. Elected the first 
president of the new enterprise was Josiah 
Perham, a native of Maine, but long a resi- 
dent of Boston. Following Josiah Perham 
as president were two other New Englanders, 
J. Gregory Smith and Frederick Billings. 

So, you see the pioneer railroad of the 
Northwest which opened that vast area to 
settlement and development was essentially 
a New England institution and most of its 
early leaders were born and educated in this 
area. I cannot claim the distinction of 
being a native of this region, but I do have 
a deep respect for New England and its peo- 
ple, first acquired while I was a student at 
Brown University. I am pleased to be back 
here again and to have the opportunity to 
address you. 

Why do I refer to the part the people of 
New England had in the early ‘history of 
my railroad, the building of which made 
possible the march of civilization to the 
North Pacific coast? Because those early 
leaders had a common virtue which you 
who are graduating today, and which every 
American might well aspire to attain. Those 
pioneer New Englanders were men of imagi- 
nation and vision. They had an unshakeable 
faith in the future of their country. It took 
great courage to undertake the vast work 
of building a railroad across 2,000 miles of 
wilderness. Although these pioneers had to 
overcome many difficult obstacles, they never 
gave up hope in the successful accomplish- 
ment of their project. In so doing they 
played a vital part in an important era of 
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the history of the United States—the con- 
quering of the frontier. The story of Amer- 
ican expansion is a fascinating one. In the 
span of a few years, Americans had gone 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, settled the 
Middle West, the Northwest, and the South- 
west. They had crossed mountains as high 
as the Alps and rivers broader than the 
Danube. 

Stephen Vincent Benet once described this 
unprecedented growth in these words: “The 
frontier, the chance of the frontier; the fer- 
tile earth waiting for men to struggle with 
it was a magnet that drew the brave and 
the daring as it drew the misfit, the ill- 
adjusted, and the people who did not get 
on well at home.” 

The frontier beckoned and many found 
there their golden opportunity. But when 
the country had been settled, when there 
were no new lands to conquer, there were 
those who said, “there is no more oppor- 
tunity in this country.” 

But these gloomy prophets were wrong. 

We are the fortunate beneficiaries of a 
great civilization—a civilization which has 
achieved order without sacrificing liberty. 
We have created here a way of life which 
is the envy of the whole world. As Woodrow 
Wilson expressed it, “America lives in the 
heart of every man everywhere who wishes 
to find a region where he will be free to 
work out his destiny as he chooses.” 

Within this framework of liberty, we have 
seen our country rise to the position of world 
leadership within an incredibly short period 
of time. 

It is the heritage of America which comes 
down to you young men and women. A 
heritage which believes in the improvability 
of the future. Each of you has opportuni- 
ties such as no young person has ever had 
before. 

The old Western frontier that saw such 
an enormous growth and expansion has long 
since gone, but there are newer and bigger 
frontiers today, and many of them are only 
in their infancy. 

The kind of frontiers I have in mind are 
not based upon geographical expansion, but 
upon growth in economy, industry, and tech- 
nology, and the ever-widening scope of scien- 
tific knowledge. 

Consider for a moment the new and fabu- 
lous horizons being brought into view by 
technological progress. Not only has this 
progress created material comforts un- 
dreamed of a hundred years ago, but it has 
also brought new opportunities of leisure 
and cultural development to millions. It 
has been estimated that about half of the 
American working people today earn their 
living producing things unknown in 1900. 
Since 1930 we have seen huge gains in em- 
ployment opportunities in such new fields 
as television, air conditioning, home freez- 
ers, and frozen foods. 

One of the newest and fastest-growing in- 
dustries, for example, is the petro-chemical 
industry, which is using newly developed 
processes to turn petroleum into hundreds 
of chemicals, plastics, and synthetic goods. 
The word “petro-chemistry” is so new that 
you will have to turn to the new-word sec- 
tion of the dictionary to find its definition. 

Who can predict in what directions tech- 
nology will develop in the next half century? 

The question may arise as to whether tech- 
nology isn’t likely to result in the produc- 
tion of more goods than we can consume. 
But the answer is that consumer demands 
are mounting steadily. Right now we are 
in a period of rapid growth in population. 
And increasing population makes room for 
an expansion of industry and employment. 

Last year, the population of the United 
States increased by about 2.7 million. This 
is the largest numerical increase in any one 
year of our history. If the present rate of 
natural increase continues, population an- 
alysts predict that the population will be 
doubled by about the year 2000 and that we 


will experience a tremendous growth in the 
1960's which is about the time many of you 
will be assuming positions of leadership. 

Throughout the entire country we are 
seeing economic expansion with increasing 
opportunities for those who are just starting 
out in life. 

For example, a new empire is in the mak- 
ing in the Pacific northwest—a region with 
which I am most familiar. One spectacular 
development out there is the Columbia 
Basin project which has several functions, 
all of which fit into the economic picture of 
the future. 

Grand Coulee Dam, the colossal block of 
concrete which is three times larger than 
the Great Pyramid of Egypt, is the key struc- 
ture of the basin. Engineers plan that 1 day 
a million fertile acres will be irrigated and 
farmed intensively where, until recently, 
only sagebrush and a sparse covering of dry- 
land grasses grew. 

In economic effect it will be like adding 
another farming state to the Union. Fully 
developed, the Columbia Basin will put un- 
der intensive cultivation twice the acreage 
which the 1950 census shows as cropped in 
the two States of Delaware and Rhode Island. 

In terms of people, the growth will be even 
more striking. Thirteen thousand family- 
sized farms eventually will be built in the 
project and at least 200,000 persons are des- 
tined to secure a livelihood in the area. 

This development is no longer a dream. 
Last year water became available on 27,000 
acres. In 1952, farm produce with a gross 
value of $4,686,000 was raised. Every year 
for the next several years more water will 
become available to put more land into pro- 
duction. In addition, the Grand Coulee 
Dam is furnishing half the electric power 
for domestic and industrial purposes 
throughout the Pacific Northwest. 

This is only one example of the moving 
spirit and mounting enterprise in our coun- 
try. New growth and industrial develop- 
ment is taking place throughout America. 

New England with her sturdy, courageous, 
and thrifty citizenry, is very much a part 
of this steady American progress. The New 
England Council and various other civic and 
business groups are working wisely and ef- 
fectively to bring about a wider diversifi- 
cation of industry, development of new 
power sources and encouragement of the ex- 
pansion of the metalworking and other ex- 
isting industries. 

With constructive ideas, vigorous leader- 
ship, and a strong determination, New Eng- 
land is certain to share equally in America’s 
bright future. 

Now, of course, this is looking at the bright 
side of things. There will undoubtedly be 
temporary setbacks on the road ahead for 
all of us. The course may not always be 
smooth. But opportunity is yours; what you 
do with it is up to you. Your destiny is 
largely of your own making. There are 
some who would like to think different. 
They talk of unkind fortune, mischance, and 
accidents of circumstance. But there is yet 
to be discovered an adequate substitute for 
perseverance, reliability, thrift, and honest 
endeavor. These are old-fashioned virtues, 
yes; but they still determine life’s rewards. 

The country in which you are about to 
make your “commencement’—to start your 
life's careers—is not a utopia or an earthly 
paradise. Our country has not solved all of 
its problems, by any means. It has made 
mistakes both in domestic and foreign af- 
fairs. And will make mistakes in the future. 

Since the future course of democracy will 
soon be in your hands, it becomes your duty 
to take an active interest in affairs of gov- 
ernment. Take part in the local political 
life of your community—not necessarily to 
run for office, but at least to have a hand in 
selecting those who will be candidates for 
office, and represent you and all of us. 

There has been criticism of those who hold 
political power—especially in our cities and 
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towns. This is mostly because those citizens 
who should be most active have too often 
been most apathetic. : 

Just think what would happen if all of the 
young men and women who like you are 
graduating from our universities and colleges 
this month would enter actively into local 
political affairs. 

Most of us are not going to be called upon 
to solve the major problems of the world. 
But we can do our part by helping to make 
our own communities better places in which 
to live. Many improved communities add up 
to better States and a better country. 

We live in difficult times. In spite of in- 
dustrial and technological progress, we find 
ourselves uncertain, uneasy, and dissatisfied. 
We have a peace that is not peaceful. We are 
burdened with large debts and heavy taxes. 
We are obliged to maintain large military 
forces to defend ourselves. Some of you 
here today know the frustration of deferring 
your hope for the future until you have com- 
pleted your military service. 

Living with these—and many other ten- 
sions—it is easy to give in to frustration and 
cynicism, to lose faith and hope. 

It is easy to forget our heritage from the 
past. Iam not suggesting we should main- 
tain the status quo. We live in a period of 
rapid change, brought on, in large part, by 
a virile technology. These changes create 
new social problems, and of course, we must 
face them with a mind open and receptive 
to new ideas. 

But I am suggesting that we should 
keep—and fight for, when necessary—the 
principles which have helped make our 
country what it is. 

Our forefathers, when they came to this 
country, brought with them certain beliefs 
and principles. They believed in personal 
moral responsibility, the right of private 
judgment and the right of free assembly. 
They also believed fervently in the inward 
spirituality of the individual soul. 

Respect for the individual—his equality 
before the laws—his right to freedom of ac- 
tion as long as he doesn't transgress the 
rights of others—these rights were wrested 
from tyrants. 

We accept them today, perhaps too com- 
placently. 

The liberty we enjoy in this country today 
is the result of centuries of struggle in the 
Western World. It was not easily won nor 
lightly forsaken by those who fought for it. 
But to maintain liberty, we must be eternal- 
ly vigilant. There never was a period in his- 
tory when there were not those who would 
threaten to destroy freedom. And that is 
certainly true today. 

This is not something we have learned in 
recent years. More than 20 centuries ago, an 
Athenian statesman had learned the mean- 
ing of liberty. Pericles had observed: “The 
secret of liberty is courage.” 

As you set forth in the world, have confi- 
dence in yourselves and in the future. Un- 
derscore your confidence with these words of 
our third president, Thomas Jefferson: “I 
steer my bark with hope ahead and fear 
astern.” 

I salute you and wish you well. 


The Man Who Sold Louisiana 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 
OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1953 
Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, as we all 


know this is the 150th anniversary of the 
purchase of Louisiana from France. The 
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Louisiana Sesquecentennial Committee, 
under the direction of E. V. Richards, Jr., 
has done a splendid job in bringing the 
attention of the event to the Nation and 
the world. 

The climax will come in October when 
President Eisenhower will visit New 
Orleans. 

One of the finest contributions made 
to the Louisiana sesquecentennial cele- 
bration has been made by Charles L. 
“Pie” Dufour, New Orleans States col- 
umist, who is a recognized authority on 
Louisiana history. 

One of Mr. Dufour’s most interesting 
columns recently appeared on the sub- 
ject, and I am taking the liberty of 
bringing it to your attention. It is not 
only entertaining but also most inform- 
ative. 

Here it is: 

THE Man WuHo Sor LovISIANA 
(By Charles L. “Pie” Dufour) 

It was not Francois Barbe-Marbois, the 
man who sold Louisiana to the Americans, 
who answered the question, “What did you 
do in the French Revolution?” with the re- 
ply: “I survived.” 

But it could have been Barbe-Marbols. 

For that's exactly what he did. Instead 
of losing his head on the guillotine, he joined 
the revolution, served Napoleon Bonaparte 
well and then, when the Bourbons were re- 
stored to the French throne after Waterloo, 
Barbe-Marbois served King Louis XVIII. 

If Barbe-Marbois had not won fame as the 
real-estate salesman of the biggest land deal 
in history, the fact that in between serving 
two Bourbon kings he also served the 
bloodiest revolution in history and a Corsi- 
can soldier who made himself emperor of 
the French, would have made him a figure of 
more. than passing interest. And before he 
died there was a third king he served. 

Barbe-Marbois. not only survived the 
French revolution, but he lived to the ripe 
old age of 92. He was over 80 when he wrote 
his History of Louisiana, which was pub- 
lished in Paris in 1829. This is the only 
source for Napoleon's policy regarding Loui- 
siana, early in 1803, and it contains an ex- 
cellent account of the signing of the treaty, 
dated April 30, 1803, but signed on May 2. 
Barbe-Marbois signed for France, be it re- 
membered. a 

Entering the diplomatic service of 
country early in life, Barbe-Marbois served 
first in Germany before being sent to the 
infant United States as consul general. 
He spent 10 years here, becoming enamored 
of the country and also the daughter of Gov- 
William Moore of Pennsylvania, whom he 
married. 

And so, when Napoleon told him in so 
many words: “Sell Louisiana to the Ameri- 
cans, Barbe old boy,“ he had a rooting in- 
terest in the buyer as well as the seller of that 
fabulous continental strip of land drained 
by the Mississippi River. 

Barbe-Marbois, it may be said in passing, 
also had a financial interest in the deal, for 
Napoleon gave him, in francs, the equivalent 
of nearly $38,000 as commission. 

But let us return to the career of the man 
who sold Louisiana. Louis XVI appointed 
him superintendent of Santo Domingo in 
1785, and Barbe-Marbois installed many re- 
forms in administration. 

He returned to France in 1790 and when 
the revolution broke out, he managed to 
survive, but not without some difficulty, 
because he was exiled to Guiana as a friend 
of royalty. 

Napoleon rescued him and when he re- 
turned to France he became first, director, 
and then minister of the treasury. It was 
in that capacity that he undertook the sale 


of Louisiana to Messrs. Robert Livingston 
and James Monroe. 

The negotiations had a humorous touch 
because the seller was eager to sell and yet 
tried to appear very reluctant about it. And 
the buyers were eager to buy, but tried to 
show what later became known in America 
as sales resistance. 

Barbe-Marbois masked his eagnerness very 
well. Napoleon had authorized him to sell 
Louisiana for $10 million and Barbe-Marbois 
got $16 million from the Americans. No 
wonder Napoleon tossed a $38,000 bonus into 
his lap. 

What did the Americans get? The United 
States received “the colony or province of 
Louisiana, with the same extent it now has 
in the hands of Spain, and that it had when 
France possessed it; and such as it should 
be after the treaties subsequently entered 
into between Spain and other states.“ 

That was pretty vague and Livingston 
wanted the boundaries specifically defined. 
Napoleon refused. “If any obscurity did not 
already exist,” he told Barbe-Marbois, “it 
would perhaps be a good policy to put one 
there.” 

Returning to Barbe-Marbois, after Napo- 
leon’s abdication, he voted for the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons, for which Napoleon, 
on his return from Elbe, took due note and 
ordered Barbe-Marbois from Paris. 

After the Hundred Days, Barbe-Marbois 
was back serving Louis XVIII and in 1830, he 
took the same oath of loyalty to Louis 
Philippe as he had to two previous kings and 
the Emperor Napoleon. 

He died in 1837, by which time the nation 
he helped to build by selling it Louisiana, 
was well on its way to greatness. 


Watershed Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1953 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include herewith an editorial published 
in the July issue of the Country Gentle- 
man magazine entitled “‘Close-to-Home 
Flood Control.” This article refers to an 
item which the Committee on Appropria- 
tions inserted in the Department of Agri- 
culture appropriation bill. This editorial 
is further testimony to the importance 
of this pilot-plan watershed program to 
American agriculture: 

CLOSE-TO-HOME FLOOD CONTROL 

A little-noticed item in a congressional 
appropriation bill is a plan to develop 48 
small watersheds. But it is important to all 
who have an interest in the land. It would 
head the Nation’s water-control program in 
the right direction and tie it in with soil 
conservation. The two are inseparably 
bound up together, as Country Gentleman 
has repeatedly pointed out. 

Billions of dollars have been spent in at- 
tempts to harness our big rivers. But the 
thousands of small tributary streams and 
their watersheds, where floods originate and 
the largest damage occurs, have been neg- 
lected. The proposal before Congress would 
reverse this wrong-end policy by starting 
flood control where the water falls. It rec- 
ognizes the fact that the soil, properly han- 
dled, is the greatest water reservoir on earth. 

This is simply a “pilot plan” to demon- 
strate what can be done. The first year’s 
Federal funds would amount to only $5 mil- 
lion, with $28,750,000 to do the entire Jjob— 
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less than the cost of one big flood-control 
dam. It is estimated that landowners, the 
States, and local communities will more than 
match this sum in one way or another. 
Most important, however, is the founda- 
tion it creates for the future development of 
our natural resources. The biggest share of 
our land area lies within small watersheds, 
They are natural units, in which a complete 
conservation program can be most readily 
put into effect. Moreover, they offer the 
close-to-home kind of development that peo- 
ple want and in which they will take a per- 
sonal part. This is indicated by the rapid 
growth of watershed associations, now num- 
bering more than 300 over the country. 


New England’s Climate 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Boston 
Sunday Post, Boston, Mass., Sunday, 
June 28, 1953: 

New ENGLAND’s CLIMATE 


It is always fascinating to speculate about 
the climate of New England, and whether it 
is changing under the influence of the Gulf 
Stream or the retreating polar icecap. The 
long, languorous days of summer are as good 
a time as any to think about it—for, cer- 
tainly, the keen and cutting cold of a win- 
ter day would indicate that there has been 
no change. 

Folks who roam the lonely beaches along 
parts of our coast where vacationists are now 
slowly toasting themselves to a warm tan 
report finding subtropical anu tropical shells 
which normally are never found north of 
the Carolinas. Fishermen occasionally re- 
port finding tropical species of fish in their 
trawls. 

All this fuss reminds an old beachcomber 
of the time he was dozing on the landward 
side of a dune and an arrow whizzed down 
and missed him by inches. “Might have 
figured there were Indians around,” said he, 
“exceptin’ I knew there was a girls’ camp 
nearby where they taught archery. Same 
with them shells. It don't follow that the 
tropics are moving northward, just that there 
are shellfish and fish that are plain restless 
like humans.” 

Like the beachcomber, we think we will 
wait until coconut palms start growing 
alongshore before we haul around to the 
view that New England's climate is changing. 


Administration of Justice in the District of 
Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1953 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
am inserting an editorial from the June 
27 issue of the Washington Evening Star. 
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This editorial brings out another in- 
stance of the lack of responsibility to 
society of some judges in the District of 
Columbia. 

He Says HE’s Sorry 


The 4-to-12-year sentence imposed by 
Judge Luther Loungdahl on Samuel B. Lewis, 
Jr.—a sentence that is singularly inadequate 
in view of the record of this savage crimi- 
nal—passes all understanding. 

Here is the record: 

Assault with intent to commit robbery 
and mayhem on Stephen L. Pearson, 59. 
Lewis, 18-year-old AWOL airman, kicked out 
his victim’s eye in the course of this robbery 
attempt. He pleaded guilty. Sentence, 1 
to 3 years on the two charges. 

Robbery of Adolph J. Thiele, 64, who was 
knocked down, kicked, and who lost some 
of his teeth. Plea, guilty. Sentence, 6 to 
18 months. 

Robbery of Robert Thompson, 68, who had 
a tooth knocked out. Plea, guilty. Sen- 
tence, 6 to 18 months. 

Robbery of John E. Harrell, 59, knocked 
down, a broken nose, head injuries. Plea, 
guilty. Sentence, 6 to 18 months. 

Robbery of Henry Martlew, 59, knocked 
unconscious, jaw broken, eye injury Plea, 
guilty. Sentence, @ to 18 months, 

Robbery of Eli Dzidich, 57, 3-inch cut on 
head. Plea, guilty. Sentence, 6 to 18 
months. 

Attempted robbery of Lewis Manning, 67. 
The thug was pounding Manning’s head on 
the sidewalk when the police, who had spent 
some 3,000 volunteer hours working on the 
case, arrived and caught him in the act. 
Plea, guilty. Sentence, 6 to 18 months. 

This, then is the record on which Judge 
Youngdahl concluded that 4 to 12 years was 
an adequate sentence for one of the most 
vicious criminals ever turned up in this 
crime-ridden city. In 4 years Lewis will be 
eligible for parole. With good behavior, he 
will serve, at most, 8 years. Then, when he 
is 26, he will be turned loose on some unsus- 
pecting community. 

Where can the public look for the protec- 
tion to which it is entitled when a judge 
sees fit to impose such relatively minor sen- 
tences in such an aggravated case? When 
brought before the court, Lewis, to be sure, 
said that he was “sorry.” But this did not 
seem to impress Judge Youngdahl. For he 
said that he was profoundly shocked and 
that he had never seen a more aggravated 
situation. Nevertheless, in 8 offenses carry- 
ing a possible maximum penalty of 105 years, 
he imposes a sentence that probably will 
run for 8 years. 

The conclusion seems obvious. This is a 
shocking instance of abuse of judicial dis- 
cretion in imposing sentences. It is the 
sort of thing that lends force—and rightly 
s0o—to the movement in Congress to deprive 
judges of some of their discretion in this 
respect. 


Government Support for Dairy Products 
in Reality Very Small 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 19, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from the New Eng- 
land Dairyman, June 1953, issue: 


GOVERNMENT SPENDS LEss ON MILK THAN 
TOBACCO 


The Government price-support program 
has spent less on milk in the past 5 years 
than it has on tobacco, says W. P. Davis, 
president of the National Milk Producers’ 
Federation, and general manager of NEMPH. 

Mr. Davis, in speaking of milk promotion 
during June Dairy Month, says that in ad- 
dition to advertising the goodness of milk, 
its relative cheapness in relation to compar- 
able foods, and the fact that there is no 
waste to milk, it is well also to dispel some of 
the misconceptions that have arisen in the 
public mind with regard to Government buy- 
ing of surplus milk products. 

Relatively small, says the national dairy 
leader. 

“During the past 5 years, while the Fed- 
eral Government has been spending billions 
in its price-support program, the dairy in- 
dustry has needed only modest support. In 
that period the Government has spent three 
billion, seven hundred million for wheat sup- 
port, one billion, seven hundred million for 
cotton, 483.5 million for tobacco, and 346 
million for dairy products. Less has been 
spent on dairy products than tobacco. The 
total farm cash market value of dairy prod- 
ucts for the 5-year period was $20,600,000,000. 
That is twice the value of wheat; 114 times 
the value of cotton; and 4 times the value of 
tobacco produced in the same time. And 
yet Government purchases expressed in per- 
cent of total cash value was 35 percent for 
wheat; 12.5 percent for cotton; 9 percent for 
tobacco; and only 1.67 percent for dairy 
products,” 

HELPED STABILITY 


“Government support activities for dairy 
products have been the means of keeping 
the Nation's principal agricultural industry 
stable; and it has been a service not alone 
to the dairy farmer, but to the entire Na- 
tion. This large segment of our agricultural 
economy has continued as customers for the 
goods and services of industry. There is no 
justification for making dairy products and 
dairy farmers the whipping boy when in 
reality Government support activities for 
dairy products have been a relatively small 
part of the total.” 


Congressional Salaries Need Revision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1953 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, unfor- 
tunately I was away from Washington on 
Official business last Monday when the 
House unexpectedly acted upon, and ap- 
proved, legislation to allow Members of 
Congress to deduct living costs and un- 
limited expenses for income-tax pur- 
poses. Had I been here, I would have ex- 
pressed opposition to that measure. 

Some time ago, the Hoover Commis- 
sion recommended that the executive, 
judicial, and congressional salaries be in- 
creased. The Commission advanced 
sound arguments to support that recom- 
mendation, and Congress went ahead 
and granted pay increases to executive 
officials. It did not, however, change the 
salaries of its own Members, or of the 
members of the judiciary. 

I concur with the findings of the 
Hoover Commission, and I feel that con- 
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gressional salaries should be reviewed. 
They ought to be reviewed openly, by a 
commission of nonpartisan experts, 
drawn from outside the National Legis- 
lature. 

I believe that many of our people, and 
the majority of the newspapers, will 
agree with that view. Congressional 
salaries have not been adjusted for years, 
during which time the cost of living, and 
the paychecks of workers and of execu- 
tives throughout the land, have been in- 
creased. 

The way to do this, however, is by 
honestly and straightforwardly raising 
congressional salaries—not by the de- 
vious and underhanded way of increas- 
ing congressional tax exemptions. This 
latter method is neither fair not equi- 
table. It tries to deceive the public; it 
does not meet the problem; it gives Mem- 
bers of Congress special privileges; and 
it primarily benefits only those who have 
large outside incomes, or large private 
wealth. I am strongly opposed to this 
chiseling way of trying to enable Con- 
gressmen to meet their legitimate obli- 
gations. 

I feel that many people in our country, 
and a large segment of our press, share 
similar sentiments, 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I would, therefore, like to in- 
clude the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the June 25, 1953, edition of 
the Milwaukee Journal which is entitled 
“A Chiseling Kind of Pay Raise.” I 
earnestly commend it to the attention of 
the membership of this body, at the same 
time expressing my hope that the House 
will reconsider its earlier action, and 
reject the proposed tax exemption; 

A CHISELING KIND oF Pay RAISE 


There is considerable evidence that the 
pay of Congressmen is today too low. Many 
of them maintain residences both in their 
home State and in Washington. They are 
expected to live in keeping with their rank. 
Washington living is expensive. There could 
be no just criticism if they raised their pay 
to a more realistic figure. They have, how- 
ever, preferred monkeying with their taxes 
rather than making a straightforward salary 
increase, 

Congressmen are now paid a salary of 
$12,500. In addition, they get $2,500, not 
subject to income taxes, for expenses. Be- 
sides that, they are allowed to deduct up to 
$3,000 for their Washington living costs from 
their taxable income. And now a bill passed 
by the House would let them deduct their 
full Washington expenses, 
amount. 

This is giving Congressmen special privi- 
lege with a vengeance: Nobody else is per- 
mitted to deduct living costs from income. 
There is no good reason why Congressmen 
should be an exception. 

Under present law a Congressman with no 
outside income and with four exemptions 
can get his taxable income down to $6,000 
and his tax to less than $1,400, leaving a net 
disposable income of $13,600. 

An ordinary man under the same condi- 
tions would have a taxable income of $11,500, 
a tax bill of almost $2,900 and a disposable 
remainder of $12,100. He would need a gross 
income of about $17,200 to match the Con- 
gressman’s net. 

If the new provisions should become law, 
a Congressman might well double his deduc- 
tion for Washington expenses. If our exam- 
ple did so, his taxable income’ would fall to 
$3,000, his taxes to less than $700. The ordi- 
nary man would need an income of $18,300 


regardless of 
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to match the Congressman’s net of $14,300. 

And this is by no means all. Many Con- 
gressmen have large independent incomes. 
The new deduction would, of course, come 
out of such a Congressman's top income-tax 
bracket. If that bracket was 75 percent 
(which starts at $44,000 of net income), a 
new $3,000 deduction would save him $2,250 
in taxes, instead of the $870 saving possible 
in the 29-percent bracket. 

There is nothing fair about that. 

The sensible thing, if Congressmen believe 
their pay is too low, is to increase that pay— 
honestly and straightforwardly. We believe 
reasonable people are in the majority in this 
country and that reasonable people would 
support a pay increase which would enable 
Congressmen to meet their legitimate per- 
sonal obligations and at the same time to pay 
taxes on the same basis as other citizens. 


Questions and Answers on the Bricker 
Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 30, 1953 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in order 
to help clear up certain confusion which 
now exists on the subject of Senate Joint 
Resolution 1, I have prepared a series of 
questions and answers on this subject. 

I have tried to make this material as 
simple as possible so that there would 
be no doubt as to precisely what is 
involved. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
statement be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TRUE OR FALSE ON THE BRICKER AMENDMENT 

Let us ask a series of questions about the 
Bricker amendment in order to find out 
exactly what is what. 

Let us boil down the various arguments, 
pro and con, on the issue so that there will 
be real understanding. 

Let us clear away the mental cobwebs 
which right now have so complicated the 
problem. Let us wipe out the hysteria, the 

» panic, the emotionalism, which prevail on 
this issue. 


IS IT PROCONSTITUTION? 


Is it true or false that the Bricker amend- 
ment is necessary to save the United States 
Constitution? False. 

How can you save the Constitution when 
you risk wrecKing the Constitution by the 
Bricker amendment? 

Is it true or false that the Bricker amend- 
ment is basically a conservative effort? 
False. 

It is indeed backed by many fine con- 
servatives. But in essence, it is one of the 
most radical constitutional proposals to re- 
ceive serious consideration in 165 years of 
American history. 

It is radical because it would: 

(a) Utterly change the relationship be- 
tween executive and legislative branches. 

(b) Paralyze the executive branch in for- 
eign policy making, 

(e) Reinstate an unsound idea which the 
Founding Fathers of America decisively re- 
jected in the Constitutional Convention, 
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Is it true or false that all conservative 
Americans are in favor of the Bricker 
amendment? False. 

Some of the most conservative Members 
of the Senate have told me that they very 
definitely oppose the amendment. 

The same is true of conservative lawyers, 
doctors, businessmen, clergymen, teachers, 
and other groups throughout the country 
who also oppose Senate Joint Resolution 1. 


ISSUES IN DEBATE, NOT MEN 


Is it true or false that to oppose the Brick- 
er amendment is to show disrespect for Sen- 
ator Bricker or any other individual asso- 
ciated with it? False. 

Men may completely disagree, but still 
have a very warm regard for one another. 
I personally have a deep respect for JOHN 
Bricker and for many men in Wisconsin 
and elsewhere who have associated them- 
selves with his amendment. 

I would not want my criticism of the 
amendment which popularly bears JoHN 
Bricker’s name to reflect in any way on him 
or on anyone else. 

So far as I am concerned, I think that 
Senate Joint Resolution 1 should be called 
by some other name, because it is certainly 
not what JOHN Bricker originally personally 
had in mind. 

At any rate, personalities are not involved 
in this debate. It is simply a discussion of 
issues, not of men. 


AMENDMENT A BOON TO COMMUNISM 


Is it true or false that the Bricker 
amendment is anti-Socialist in its effect? 
False. 

Not only is it not anti-Socialist, but its 
net effect can possibly be to help give to 
world communism on a silver platter one of 
the greatest boons since Lenin took power. 

This could occur because the amendment 
could cripple United States foreign policy at 
a time when we are in a desperate struggle 
throughout the world against communism, 
a time when United States foreign policy 
must be strong, dynamic, prompt, flexible. 

So, patriotic men who support the amend- 
ment are unwittingly endangering their 
own country. 

AMENDMENT VAGUE AND INDEFINITE 


Is it true or false that the Bricker amend- 
ment is very simple and that there is no rea- 
son why anyone should have any doubt on 
it? Absolutely false. 

While the amendment seems comparative- 
ly simple, actually it includes some of the 
broadest language imaginable on some of the 
most complicated questions. 

Therefore, some of the greatest constitu- 
tional scholars are convinced that the 
amendment is so vague that no one knows 
precisely what it means. 

Moreover, simply to interpret what it 
means today will not prevent all sorts of 
legal chaos developing 5 or 10 years from now 
when the present world situation may have 
completely changed. 

Is it true or false that Senator WILEY once 
endorsed the Bricker amendment? False. 

Senator Witzy never endorsed the amend- 
ment. Back in the 82d Congress, however, he 
had told Senator Bricker that he would be 
glad to have the issue come up for Senate 
consideration. Senator Witry’s name could 
be used as urging such consideration—but 
definitely could not be used as endorsing the 
proposal. 

Is it true or false that all major Republi- 
can leaders favor the Bricker amendment? 
False. 

The head of the Republican Party, the 
President ot the United States, has indicated 
that he does not regard the Bricker amend- 
ment as necessary at all. 

Some of the ablest Republicans throughout 
Wisconsin and the Nation have written to 
Senator Wey stating that they oppose the 
Bricker amendment. 
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BRICKER OPPOSED “BRICKER” FEATURE 


Is it true or false that Senator Bricker, 
himself, is in favor 100 percent of the revised 
amendment which bears his name? False. 

Senator Bricker had opposed one of the 
key provisions which was definitely not in 
his own version of Senate Joint Resolution 
1 when he introduced it in the present Con- 
gress. That provision, adapted from Senate 
Joint Resolution 43, has now been trans- 
planted into the so-called Bricker amend- 
ment. It is the provision which requires ap- 
proval by all 48 States of certain types of 
treaties. 

So, we have the curious situation of Sen- 
ator Bricker’s name being attached to some- 
thing which he himself has, in part, opposed. 


REVISED VERSION WORSE 


Is it true or false that the Bricker amend- 
ment has been revised so as to meet all the 
various objections to it? False. 

While some improyement was made in 
some respects, the latest version of the 
amendment is worse than the previous ver- 
sion; worse in terms of possible damage to 
our country. Thus, for example, as just 
mentioned, it could require ratification of 
certain types of treaties not just by the Con- 
gress, but by all 48 State legislatures. This 
would be an incredible, backward, cumber- 
some, slow, and self-defeating procedure. 
It would be an unheard-of procedure for 
a sovereign nation. We would no longer be 
one nation indivisible but rather 48 sep- 
arate nations. 

It has been said that a compromise might 
be worked out which would simply state that 
a treaty cannot change the Constitution. 
Is it true that there is a good case for 
such a compromise proposal? False. 

Why amend the Constitution to state 
what the Supreme Court has already un- 
equivocally stated on no less than eight 
times? This, for example, is what the Su- 
preme Court stated in 1870: 

“It need hardly be said that a treaty can- 
not change the Constitution or be held valid 
if it be in violation of that instrument.” 

Listen to what the Supreme Court stated 
in 1890: 

“It would not contend that it (the treaty 
power) extends so far as to authorize what 
the Constitution forbids.” 

In other words, the treaty power is already 
limited and is already under control. Why 
try to control it further under the Bricker 
amendment? 

Is it true or false that a United Nations 
treaty could regulate purely domestic rights 
of American citizens? False. 

Article II (7) of the Charter of the United 
Nations provides that “nothing contained in 
the present charter shall authorize the 
United Nations to intervene in matters which 
are essentially within the domestic jurisdic- 
tion of any state.” 

Is it true or false that in 165 years, a great 
many treaties have violated the Constitu- 
tion? False. 

In 165 years, the Supreme Court has never 
declared a treaty to be in violation of the 
Constitution. On the other hand, the Su- 
preme Court has declared many acts of Con- 
gress unconstitutional. 


SENATOR WILEY OPPOSED SECRET AGREEMENTS 


Is it true or false that those who oppose 
the Bricker amendment are in favor of all 
the treaties and agreements which have been 
made or suggested to be made? False. 

I, for one, have always bitterly opposed the 
secret agreements of. Yalta, Teheran, and 
Potsdam. 

But the Bricker amendment is definitely 
not needed to forestall that sort of secret 
agreement. A vigilant Congress, a vigilant 
people can prevent such agreement and ren- 
der it null and void. 

I, for one, oppose various ideas which have 
been suggested in the so-called Covenant on 
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Human Rights. But the Secretary of State 
is Just as much opposed to such ideas. And 
he has. stated unequivocally that they will 
never be submitted to the Senate for rati- 
fication, 

Senator Bricker, himself, has said that, 
even if that covenant were submitted to the 
Senate, it would be easily defeated. 

Why, then, is a constitutional amend- 
ment necessary to defeat something which is 
already defeated? 

CONSTITUTION SHOULD BE BRIEF 

Is it true or false that, if there is doubt 
on this question, a constitutional amend- 
ment should be enacted? False. 

The essence of our Constitution is its brev- 
ity and its simplicity. If we were to start 
amending the Constitution on every issue 
on which there is some doubt or on which 
there some day may be doubt, we would 
end up with a constitution thousands of 
pages long. 

In 165 years of history we have only found 
it nécessary to adopt 22 amendments. 

We have wisely tried to restrict the num- 
ber of amendments rather than to simply 
pile them one on top of the other, until the 
Constitution became so bulky, so complex, 
so rigid that it would lose its vitality and 
the American people could no longer under- 
stand it. 

RUNNING INTO NEW DANGER 

Is it true or false that the Bricker amend- 
ment copes with a danger without risking 
other dangers? Absolutely false. 

It simply attempts to cope with one dan- 
ger, but in the process of doing so, it brings 
us into still worse dangers. 

It might be compared to a man who thinks 
he feels a headache coming on. He gets so 
excited that in order to cure the headache, 
he dashes to the medicine cabinet and grabs 
the first bottle which comes to his hand, 
even though it contains poison. 

Well, in drinking from that bottle, in a 
certain sense, he is curing his headache, but 
he is very obviously killing himself. 

And so the proponents of Senate Joint 
Resolution 1 are shoving a so-called head- 
ache cure at us—a cure against foolish 
treaties. The only trouble with the cure is 
that there is a skull and crossbones on the 
bottle and it is labeled “poison.” 

The sponsors of Senate Joint Resolution 1 
don’t intend to kill us; they are entirely 
patriotic in their motives, but the end effect 
of their actions is extremely harmful. Why 

drink poison to cure a headache? Why wreck 
the Constitution to control treaties and 
agreements when they are already under con- 
trol—when a simple law can right now nullify 
them? 

WHAT FOREIGN POLICY DO YOU WANT? 

Is it true or false that the Bricker amend- 
ment merely involves a controversy on the 
Constitution? False. 

There is something very much deeper in- 
volved. It is the whole question of one’s 
attitude toward American foreign policy. 

It is the question of (a) whether the 
United States shall be a constructive leader 
in international relations or (b) whether 
the United States shall act like a scared 
ostrich, sticking its head in the sand, pre- 
tending that the worldwide Communist 
problem does not exist. 

Is it true or false that the United States 
has a practical alternative to present basic 
foreign policy? False. 

; Sionais is no alternative but national sui- 
cide, 

Either we lead in the allied effort to hold 
back the tide of communism or no one leads, 
and the world is lost to the Reds through 
sheer default. 

So, the question may be put to those who 
Oppose our present foreign policy: “Are you 
in favor of national survival or national 
suicide?” 

Is it true or false that we do not need 
allies? False. 


Every one of the military leaders of the 
United States have pointed out that we des- 
perately need— 

(1) Allied skilled manpower, 

(2) Allied factories. 

(3) Allied strategic materials—without 
which we cannot build atom bombs, planes, 
guns, ships, tanks. 

(4) Allied bases on which to locate Ameri- 
can long-range bombers (to serve as a deter- 
rent to Soviet aggression). 

(5) The moral force of allied and yes, neu- 
tral peoples. 

Either we help our allies or the Russians 
swallow them up—one by one—thus tipping 
the world scale in communism’s favor. 


WE DO HAVE DIFFERENCES WITH ALLIES 


Is it true or false that differences with 
our allies should be ignored? Of course not. 

There are very obvious differences which 
we have with our allies, 

I, for example, completely oppose any allied 
appeasement of the Reds. 

I oppose the very idea of admitting Red 
China to the United Nations. 

But, it is one thing to oppose our allies 
and to settle our arguments in a family way. 

It is another thing to become so hysterical, 
so full of venom against our allies that we cut 
ourselves loose from them and thereby bring 
about the very end which Soviet Russia is 
trying to accomplish, namely, to divide Amer- 
ica from its allies. 


REPUBLICANS SUPPORT CONSTRUCTIVE FOREIGN 
POLICY 


Is it true or false that the Republican 
Party is opposed to an American policy of 
international leadership? False. 

The Republican President of the United 
States is for a policy of constructive lead- 
ership. 

The Republican Secretary of State, the Re- 
publican Cabinet, the Republican platform 
have all pledged world cooperation. 

The Republican Party in the Congress has 
voted time and again on behalf of enlight- 
ened international relations. It has voted 
overwhelmingly in favor of mutual aid. 

The United Nations Charter was ratified 
89 to 2 in the Senate. And other great steps 
forward in international relations were sim- 
Uarly approved overwhelmingly by the 
Republican and Democratic Parties, 

We Republicans have, however, differed 
with the Democrats on the issue of appease- 
ment and on other issues. 

But that does not mean that we have 
wanted our country to have 2 foreign poli- 
cies rather than 1 and thus lay ourselves 
open to a sucker punch by the Reds, 

It does not mean that we want to retreat 
into the mental world of 1800 and 1500 when 
the oceans separated continents more et- 
fectively than they do today. 

FOREIGN BASES ESSENTIAL 

Is it true or false that in today’s world 
America is invulnerable to enemy attack 
and can easily defend her own continent re- 
gardless of what happens to the rest of the 
world? False. 

We are terribly vulnerable to attack. Fif- 
teen million Americans could be destroyed 
overnight in our principal cities under Red 
attack. 

The development of the atomic bomb has 
made world cooperation indispensable. 

Jet planes can race across the Atlantic 
Ocean in 5 hours. Guided missles have an- 
nihilated space and time. 

Obviously therefore, we must have allies 
from whose territory we can mount defensive 
and offensive strategy and tactics. 

It will do little good to spot enemy bomb- 
ers when they are already over the United 
States. They have got to be spotted at the 
latest, shortly after they start from enemy 
bases. 

It will do no good to simply try to retali- 
ate against an enemy from our Own American 
bases on our own continent. We have got 
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to retaliate, if that should prove necessary, 
from a ring of bases around the world, be- 
cause all of our own bases will be under 
heavy attack. 


PRESENT POLICY LEADS TO PEACE 


Is it true or false that our foreign policy 
is leading to war? False. 

Just the reverse is true. Our present 
course of foreign policy provides our greatest 
hope for peace. 

It provides the greatest hope that our sons 
will never again have to go to war. 

It provides our greatest hope that we and 
16 other nations who have contributed to 
the defense of South Korea will never again 
face armed aggression. 

Is it true or false that an effective foreign 
policy can be achieved without sacrifices? 
False. 

There is nothing good in this world which 
does not require sacrifices. We don’t have 
law and order in our cities without police- 
men risking their lives. 

Every so often, a policeman dies in the line 
of duty, but that is no reason for throwing 
up our hands and saying: “The effort is too 
costly. Let us disband the police force.” 

So, too, the terrible sacrifices of blood and 
treasure which we have made in Korea—con- 
stitute no reason for our throwing up our 
hands and saying: “We don’t want any more 
international police force.” 

On the contrary, the heroism of our men 
in Korea will one day, we are sure, save an 
infinitely larger number of lives for our 
American people. 


CONCLUSION 


Thus, we see the alternatives: 

Adequate Presidential power to handle for- 
eign policy, or paralysis of the executive 
branch through the Bricker amendment; 

A strong policy of American leadership, or 
abandonment of the world to the Reds by 
default; t 

Strong allies, or no allies; 

An international police force, or world 
chaos; : 

America’s survival, or its suicide, 


Army Reservists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA i 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 30, 1953 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an excellent 
editorial entitled “Army Reservists,” 
published in the Harrisburg Evening 
News of Saturday, June 27, 1953. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Army RESERVISTS 

Col. John W. Mayo, a national committee- 
man of the Reserve Officers Association of 
the United States, in a recent address to the 
students of the Army War College at Carlisle 
concluded his remarks with this evaluation 
of the Army Reservists (and it might equally 
apply to all Reservists and National Guard 
men): 

“The Reservist is a needed individual in 
the defense scheme of our country. He is 
the best friend the Department of Army has 
because he will support any worthwhile 
legislation or any congressional budget with- 
in reason for the improvement of national 
defense. In peace he will give up his recrea- 
tion and spare time to carry on his military 
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training. In war he win liquidate his busi- 
ness and professional career to serve in the 
Armed Forces. He only asks for the right 
to train and serve in the highest capacity in 
which he is capable; to be recognized and 
treated as an equal partner in the service of 
his country. The civilian soldier in peace, 
or in war, is a valuable part of our Nation's 
security forces.” 

Colonel Mayo spoke for greater apprecia- 
tion by Regular officers of the situation of 
Reservists so that Reserve service might be 
more attractive and more fruitful, and cited 
figures amazing to those who have not been 
in touch with transitions in the Army Re- 
serve, 

In 1948, there were 279,000 officers and 
467,000 enlisted men in the active Reserve 
of the Army. 

By 1952, those numbers had dwindled to 
135,000 officers and 204,000 enlisted men. 

While. acknowledging progress in many 
fields of Reserve development and training, 
Colonel Mayo said “it is quite evident that 
membership in the Reserves is decreasing.” 

And the analysis of the Reserve program 
established four premises: 

1. The American concept of reliance on 
civilian military personnel for the bulk of 
our national army is sound. 

2. The present Reserve program is not sat- 
isfactory to the Reservist; thus, under our 
free enterprise system it cannot be the most 
efficient for national defense. 

3. To be of maximum effectiveness mem- 
bership in the Reserve must be made more 
attractive. 

4. A change of the plan of administration 
of Reserve activities is indicated to facilitate 
a sound program. 

Most prominent among the problems dis- 
cussed was the difference in attitudes be- 
tween the Regular, who is making a full-time 
career of the military service, and the Re- 
servist, who is volunteering as much time as 
he can spare from his full-time effort of 
earning a living and developing a career in 
private life. 

Obviously, neither the Regular nor the Re- 
servist wants any friction whatever in mu- 
tual effort toward accomplishment of the 
common goal, an adequate national defense. 
Through discussion of the problems, solu- 
tions will be found. 

If a truce were to come tomorrow in Ko- 
rea, to be followed quickly by a lasting period 
of peace, the necessity for our Organized 
Reserve forces would increase, rather than 
diminish. 


Statement on Atomic Power Development 
by Mr. Gordon Dean, Chairman, Atomic 
Energy Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 30, 1953 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
after hearing the statement on atomic 
power development by the gentleman 
from California, Mr. CHET HOLIFIELD, 
on June 22, it occurred to me that in 
fairness the Atomic Energy Commission 
should be given an opportunity to com- 
ment on those remarks. I therefore 
wrote to AEC Chairman Gordon Dean, 
stating that if the Commission wished 
to comment on the gentleman from 
California’s address, I would be happy 
to introduce the comments into the Con- 


GRESSIONAL RECORD. I have today heard 
from Mr. Dean and, under unanimous 
consent, insert his letter and statement 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


UNITED STATES 
Atomic ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C. June 29, 1953. 
Hon. W. STERLING COLE, 
Chairman, Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, Congress of the United States. 

Dear Mr. Corn: Thank you very much for 
your letter of June 25, providing me with 
the opportunity to prepare a statement of 
my views on the matters covered in the 
statement of Mr. Hor in his speech to 
the House on June 22. 

I believe that most of the matters covered 
by Mr. Howtrretp were touched upon during 
my testimony before the committee on June 
24; however, upon looking over the record I 
find one point that was not mentioned, This 
had to do with the general charge that the 
Atomic Energy Commission in its statement 
on atomic power policy had recommended 
what could essentially be described as a 
giveaway program. 3 

I do not consider that charge to be a 
valid one, and I have prepared the enclosed 
statement in response to it. I would ap- 
preciate your seeing that it is printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, as you offered 
to do. 

Sincerely, 
Gorpon DEAN, 
Chairman. 


STATEMENT BY Mr. GORDON DEAN, JUNE 29, 
1953 

The AEC is not recommending any give- 
away program. Let's see why by answering a 
series of questions. 

1. Does the AEC recommendation give 
away any natural resources? 

No, the Government owns no uranium 
mines and no uranium-producing areas. 
These are all privately owned and operated. 
The Government buys all the uranium it 
needs from private producers and from pro- 
ducers in foreign countries. Under the pro- 
posed program the Government would con- 
tinue to buy what it needs and continue to 
control the use of all other uranium. 

2. Does it give away any Government- 
owned facilities? 

No. Under the proposed program the 
Government would continue to own all of 
the facilities that it now owns or that it may 
build with public money. 

3. Does it give away any information to 
which the Government has an exclusive 
right? 

No. The Government does not have and 
should not have an exclusive right to any in- 
formation except that which is held for na- 
tional security purposes. The Government 
does not have and should not have any trade 
secrets. This is the way the Government 
has operated in the past and operates now. 
People who conduct unclassified research in 
the atomic energy program, both in Govern- 
ment-owned laboratories and outside are re- 
quired to publish the results of their work 
for the public good. This is also true of the 
National Science Foundation, National In- 
stitutes of Health, Office of Naval Research, 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics, and all other Government agencies. 

If the Government can put into the public 
domain the information it has developed on 
atomic power without damage to the na- 
tional security, it wili be doing only what 
it should be required to do and has done all 
along. 

4. Does it give away any fissionable mate- 
rials? 

No. There is provision for the sale or lease 
of fissionable material to groups other than 
the Commission, but this will be done at a 
fair price and it will be material which can 
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be diverted from the weapons production 
line without damage to the national security. 

5. Does it give away any patent rights? 

No. The policy in its present form is very 
general in regard to patents. In its list of 
proposed steps all it says about patents is 
this: “More liberal patent rights than are 
presently granted to outside groups as may 
seem appropriate to the Commission and 
consistent with existing law.” The Com- 
mission all along has interpreted the patent 
provisions of the existing law very rigidly. 
Present policy can be relaxed to a certain ex- 
tent without any change in the law. As of 
now the Commission has not proposed any 
change in the patent provisions of the law. 
This does not mean, however, that it might 
not do so later on. The question is now 
under careful study. 

In this regard, I think there are two ob- 
jectives: 

1. I don't think anyone should be allowed 
to come into the atomic-power picture with 
the investment of a dollar or two and walk 
off with patents worth hundreds of millions 
of dollars, and 

2. I think people who come into the power 
program and make a real contribution based 
on a liberal investment of talent and money 
involving a real risk, should be entitled to 
some patent rights denied to others. 

This all boils down to a question of fair 
play and commonsense. I think it is ob- 
vious that we cannot expect private con- 
cerns to come in and spend millions of 
dollars without getting some returns, and I 
think it is obvious that private concerns as 
well as the Government must be in this 
power program. 

There is one thing to remember. No mat- 
ter what is finally decided upon in regard to 
patent policy, the Government’s right to use 
any patents developed in this field by anyone 
will be preserved. No Government patent 
rights will be given away. 

In summary, all the power policy does is 
permit groups other than the Commission 
to come into the power-development pro- 
gram with their own talent and their own 
money. What they do will be in addition to 
what the Government has done, is doing, 
and will do. Under the policy they cannot 
encroach one inch upon the Government’s 
own program, and they can have only what 
they buy and pay for. And when I say “they” 
I do not mean simply private concerns, I 
mean, also, other agencies of the Federal 
Government, State governments, and local 
governments. 

This is not in any sense a giveaway. If 
anything it is a getaway program—a getaway 
from a Government monopoly and from the 
present policy impasse in the field of atomic 
power. 


TVA and REA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 30, 1953 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of the House 
a statement recently made by Gordon R. 
Clapp, Chairman of the TVA Board, as 
quoted in the Nashville Tennessean: 

Elimination of funds for the resources pro- 
gram removes the source of TVA's effective- 
ness as an agency of regional development. 
These have provided local assistance to State 
and local governments and chambers of 
commerce and private enterprise in forestry, 
agriculture, minerals, and industrial de- 
velopment. 
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These activities have helped bring changes 
of permanent and lasting value to the nat- 
ural resources of the Tennessee Valley and 
the means by which people use these re- 
sources to earn a living. 


It is quite evident to many of us that 
the Chairman of the TVA Board, Mr. 
Clapp, is directing the operations of 
TVA in the most economical and efficient 
way. If, perchance, any real evidence 
is disclosed that the TVA proposes to 
embark on some ill-advised undertak- 
ing, it should be subject to intervention 
and check. But let us not mistake false 
for real economy. 

A couple of years ago, I recall, the 
TVA set out on an unfortunate venture 
proposing to use natural gas on an inter- 
ruptible basis instead of coal in some 
of its steam generating plants. After 
mature consideration, that proposal was 
shown to be poorly conceived and it was 
denied by lawful authority. Since that 
time, the TVA has revised its plans and 
operations to provide for the use of coal 
for power generation in its steam plants. 
The significance of this outcome is ap- 
parent from the following information 
which I recently received from Gordon 
R. Clapp, pursuant to my request: 

KNOXVILLE, TENN., June 19, 1953. 
The Honorable Cart D. PERKINS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. o. 

During the fiscal year ending this month 
TVA has bought approximately five million 
tons of coal. TVa's coal purchases for 
power generation averaged about one mil- 
lion tons a year during the 5 years ending 
with fiscal year 1951 and are expected to 
reach about 18 million tons a year by 1956. 
The new Kingston, John Sevier, and Fulton 
plants are all designed to use coal. 

Gorpon R. CLAPP, 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 


According to the record, new problems 
of an entirely different kind are pre- 
sented as the House has acted to deny 
sufficient appropriations to the TVA for 
continuing on schedule with its construc- 
tion of steam generating plants. I voted 
for funds to construct the needed units 
for both the Kingston and John Sevier 
plants. We were successful in that ef- 
fort. I also voted to restore the funds 
necessary for the construction of the 
Fulton steam plant in west Tennessee, 
but $30 million for this purpose was left 
out of the TVA appropriations as it 
passed the House. These funds should 
not have been denied for the TVA’s ad- 
vancing power program, thus making 
power shortages which may come at a 
most critical time. 

As Mr. Clapp stated, activities of the 
TVA are threatened with curtailment in 
another direction as a result of appro- 
priation cuts made by the House. By 
denying any funds for continuing the 
TVA’s resources development program, a 
body blow has been struck at a wide 
range of essential activities by which 
the TVA helps to protect and develop 
forest lands, agricultural, fish and game, 
and industrial resources of the great 
valley. 

I have here a telegram from the 
Honorable Henry Ward, Commissioner 
of Conservation for the State of Ken- 
tucky, emphasizing the tremendous 
value of the program to the welfare of 
Kentucky. It reads: 


FRANKFORT, Kr., June 15, 1953. 
Hon. Cart PERKINS, 
House Office Building. 
Washington, D. C.: 

TVA resources development program is of 
enormous value to Kentucky, Over 7 million 
trees planted in west Kentucky for erosion 
control for protection of Kentucky Dam 
Reservoir have reclaimed many acres of 
wasteland. TVA leadership in forest nurs- 
eries, timber products utilization, develop- 
ment, pollution control, park and recreation 
planning, fish and wildlife have aided us ma- 
terially in forwarding Kentucky programs. 
We urge continued appropriations for these 
programs, 

Henry WARD, 
Commissioner of Conservation. 


As the Board of the TVA has stated, 
elimination of funds for the resources 
program would remove the source of 
TVA’s effectiveness as an agency of 
regional development in helping to bring 
changes of permanent value to the 
natural resources of the ‘Tennessee 
Valley, and in providing the means by 
which people use these resources to earn 
a living. 

Mr. Speaker, the Republican Party is 
responsible for these cuts. We all recall 
how President Eisenhower praised TVA 
during the campaign—calls it an ex- 
ample of “creeping socialism” now. 

Just a few weeks ago we also recall 
the Eisenhower cut of $40 million from 
the Democratic budget for REA electric 
loans, but this cut was so severe that the 
House of Representatives had to make 
the restoration. Notwithstanding the 
great need for rural telephones in the 
rural areas in America, we recall in 
March, the GOP-controlled House killed 
a deficiency appropriation request for 
$15 million for telephone loans, over- 
riding Democratic votes for the funds. 
This cut was so severe that the Senate 
restored the $15 million and a compro- 
mise of $7.5 million was finally passed. 
The 1854 Eisenhower budget also pro- 
vided a $15 million cut for REA tele- 
phone loans. 

Those of us who have been interested 
in watching the administration of REA 
during the present year have observed 
how the friends of REA have been forced 
out by the Republican administration: 
First, Claude R. Wickard, as head of 
REA, although his legal term had 2% 
years to run, and notwithstanding the 
fact that the REA law bars political con- 
sideration in the selection of the REA 
chief. Recently, Deputy Administrator 
William Wise, a career official, was 
forced to resign. 

Today there is legislation pending in 
Washington to increase the interest rates 
on all REA loans from 2 to 4 percent. 

It is quite evident to the TVA and REA 
people that their backs are now against 
the wall. 

Mr. Speaker, on June 22, 1953, the 
Senator from Oregon, the Honorable 
Wayne Morse, made this statement in 
connection with TVA. I am now quot- 
ing from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
June 22, 1953, page 6969, column 2; 

Turn out the Republicans in 1954. Turn 
them out in 1956. That must be the politi- 
cal battle cry of America. Go after the Re- 

4publicans in 1954 and 1956, and turn them 
out, because liberalism in the Republican 
Party is dead, and will remain dead and 
stified so long as the Government is in con- 
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trol of a spokesman who, as President of the 
United States, says it is creeping socialism 
to develop the Tennessee Valley Authority 
and have the Government operate it for the 
economic protection and betterment of the 
little people of the Tennessee Valley. 


Putting Public Opinion To Work for 
Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. GRANT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 30, 1953 


Mr. GRANT, Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to have the privilege of placing 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a recent 
address by Claude D. Kelley, of Atmore, 
Ala., president, National Wildlife Fed- 
eration, before the Rhode Island Wild- 
life Federation and related groups: 


There was a time in the history of our 
country when a man with a deep South drawl 
may have hesitated to make a speech before 
such an all-Yankee audience as it is my 
privilege to meet here tonight. By the same 
token, a speaker with the clipped accents of 
a New Englander may have searched long 
and hard to find a theme upon which he 
would feel welcome in my home State of 
Alabama, 

But that was before Americans generally 
became aware of potential self-destruction 
in the way they were exploiting and wasting 
their natural resources. That was before a 
rough-riding Yankee named Teddy Roose- 
velt rode onto the national scene, trumpet- 
ing the theme of conservation with words 
and deeds that all Americans—North and 
South, East and West—could hear and un- 
derstand. 

Last week was Theodore Roosevelt Week— 
by act of Congress and proclaimed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower June 14 in a ceremony at 
Oyster Bay. It is highly fitting that this 
assembly of Rhode Island conservationists 
should think upon the life and career of 
Theodore Roosevelt. Here was a great lead- 
er who awoke Americans to an impending 
crisis in natural resources, 

When Congress passed the resolution hon- 
oring Teddy Roosevelt, they spoke of his firm, 
sure hand in foreign affairs. They cited the 
economic and social reforms which he 
brought about. It is my humble opinio1 
that when future historians write of the 
lasting deeds of Theodore Roosevelt, his con- 
servation achievements will stand at the top 
of the list. 

Here was a red-blooded outdoorsman, a 
hunter and fisherman, a man who loved the 
mountains, the plains, the forests, and the 
clean streams of America. Here was a Pres- 
ident devoted to the wildlife which, he un- 
derstood, contributed much to making life 
worth living in this free land. With stirring 
words and timely actions, he started irriga- 
tion projects to make the desert bloom. He 
harnessed the rivers for the public good. He 
established parks to preserve the wild and 
scenic wonders, and set aside the great forest 
reserves of the West—the national forests 
which have protected the watersheds, insured 
clear-flowing streams for city supply and irri- 
gation project, produced strategic stores of 
timber in war years and peace years, and 
harbored great herds of wildlife for all Amer- 
icans to enjoy. 

It was under the administration of the 
first. Roosevelt that the guiding principle of 
public management of natural resources was 
enunciated in these words: 
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“Where conflicting interests must be recon- 
ciled, the question will always be decided 
from the standpoint of the greatest good of 
the greatest number in the long run.” 

The creed of the conservationist has never 
been said in better or in fewer words. 

Teddy Roosevelt was not the first cham- 
pion of conservation, but he was the first to 
speak out from the authority and influence 
of the highest office in the land. Before that 
conservation was a timid wail—a voice cry- 
ing in the wilderness—and its spokesmen 
were looked upon as alarmists, or perhaps 
as a little queer. But the great Rough Rider 
gave authority and dignity to the cause. He 
made it a national crusade. So today it isa 
national cause, backed by millions upon mil- 
lions of thinking citizens, people who demand 
foresight and honesty and fairness in the 
handling of our natural resources. 

Do you ever stop to wonder about this 
army of conservationists? It is a broad cross 
section of the American public that cuts 
through all levels of society, through all 
professions, all trades, through business and 
agriculture and labor, and it unites all sec- 
tions. It has grown since Teddy Roosevelt’s 
day, this army of conservationists, until it is 
a mighty force, a force which no politician, 
no public official, can afford to ignore. 

That is why, my friends, that conservation- 
ists speak the same language in Rhode Is- 
land as in Alabama, the same in Oregon as 
they do in Texas. That is why, in my own 
humble efforts as president of the National 
Wildlife Federation, I find myself as much at 
home in New England or the Middle West or 
in California as I do in the South. And that 
is why, if one of your own statesmen of con- 
servation should honor us by coming to Ala- 
bama to make a speech, he would find him- 
self among ardent friends, and his every word 
would be taken to heart. 

I used the phrase “statesmen of conserva- 
tion” advisedly. You have them in New 
England. I am going to name a few of them 
tonight, and I have learned the names of 
more of them on this trip through New 
England. 

Before coming here today—to this State 
which is small in area but great in deed and 
rich in the arts of living—I have visited in 
Connecticut and Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, and Maine. 

When I get back to Alabama they will be 
calling me that Yankee Rebel with the New 
England outlook. 

First, because you know him so well and 
love him as I have grown to love him, I want 
to pay tribute to this statesman of conserva- 
tion, this sportsman and gentleman—John 
Curran. 

I don't know all the things John has ac- 
complished in his home State, but I would 
bet they are legion. I do know what he has 
done for the National Wildlife Federation. 

John Curran was one of those who sat by 
the great Ding Darling, along with Dave Ayl- 
ward and Carl Shoemaker and others, when 
the National Wildlife Federation was organ- 
ized. He was one of those who could be 
counted on in every crisis during those long, 
lean years when the federation was getting 
its feet on the ground, experimenting with 
its now successful method of selling wild- 
life stamps, and undergoing those growing 
pains which every new organization has to 
go through. 

I do believe those growing pains must be 
worse in any national organization as it is 
seeking to define and focus on national prob- 
lems, and trying to overcome sectional fears 
and misunderstandings. 

All of us know how frustrating it is to see 
urgent work needing to be done that can’t 
be done because there is no money for it. 
How bitter it is to see great goals lost for 
the same reasons: The National Wildlife 
Federation went through those years—be- 
lieve me. 


I don't mean to leave the impression that 
the National Federation now has no money 
problems. Far from it. I doubt if any con- 
servation organization will ever be rich, be- 
cause our main p for being is to save 
natural wealth and national health for fu- 
ture generations to enjoy. That kind of 
program is seldom able to tap large sources 
of ready spending money. 

But thanks to the wise leadership and 
counsel of statesmen like John Curran, and 
to the devotion of hundreds of thousands of 
men and women—and even children—who 
year after year send in a dollar or two for 
wildlife stamps, the federation is able now 
to plan its programs for 2 or 3 years and be 
reasonably certain it can carry those pro- 
grams out. 

Our affiliates in all the States know they 
can count on grants-in-aid for certain 
worthwhile projects. Projects such as teach- 
ers’ workshops or training camps for young 
conservationists. We can set up college fel- 
lowships in conservation education and re- 
search, and know we can follow through with 
them. And we know, with an able staff in 
Washington, that we can give you quick and 
reliable information on every bill in Con- 
gress that has an impact on natural re- 
sources, 

I want to take this opportunity also to pay 
tribute to another New England statesman 
of conservation. I refer to that stalwart 
leader of Boston, Dave Aylward, whom I 
followed as president of the National Wild- 
life Federation. Dave Aylward was there, 
too, when the federation was born in 1936. 
He succeeded Ding Darling as president and 
served at the helm of this national organi- 
zation 12 long years. He guided it through 
those lean times, sometimes stormy times, 
of organizational growing pains. I believe 
that through some of those early crisis years 
Dave Aylward held the federation together 
through sheer determination, persistence, 
and force of personality. 

THE KEY TO CONSERVATION SUCCESS 

The kind of audience here tonight offers 
the key to success in the conservation Move- 
ment. The key is cooperation—the willing- 
ness to work together for common goals—of 
all groups interested in keeping America's 
soils rich, her forests green, her rivers clean, 
and her wildlife abundant. 

We have here these broad and related 
groups—the Rhode Island Wildlife Federa- 
tion, the Federation of Sportsmen's Clubs, 
the State Audubon Society, the Garden 
Clubs, and the State Grange. 

Each one of you is interested in conserva- 
tion for a different, basic reason. Perhaps 
you are a hunter or a fisherman, and you 
want your son or grandson to know the same 
thrills that you have known in the fields or 
on the streams. Perhaps you are one of the 
millions who simply thrill to the beauty in 
the flight and song of a wild bird, or who 
get a deep, inside satisfaction from learn- 
ing about nature. Maybe you simply like 
to work with growing things in garden, for- 
est, or field, and understand the needs of 
growing things. Maybe you are a farmer 
who likes the feel, the look, and smell of 
fertile soil. 

But whatever your basic reason for being 
here, everyone of you has an equal inter- 
est—a personal stake—in programs to con- 
serve the soil, to keep our streams and tide- 
waters clean, to protect our forests, and to 
manage our wildlife wisely. 

Every other citizen of Rhode Island, wheth- 
er or not he belongs to one of your organi- 
zations, also has an equal stake in those 
same natural resources. The major part of 
our job is to make him realize it. 

Without those natural resources, without 
their continued wise use, we face a dismal 
future, indeed. Without them our children 
and grandchildren could not hope to know 
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the kind of rich and beautiful land that has 
given us freedom and the good life. 

Happily, we are achieving this same kind 
of teamwork on the national level. One of 
the most heartening things that has hap- 
pened to me occurred during our national 
convention in Washington last March. Com- 
mittees of Congress were holding hearings 
on two important bills. One of these bills 
would make it illegal to build big dams or 
reservoirs in any national park, thereby safe- 
guarding those precious, scenic areas for 
future generations to enjoy. 

The other would provide 10 percent of 
the revenues from the operation of the na- 
tional forests for a program of wildlife habi- 
tat development and public use of those 
forests. 

The heartening thing was to see all those 
great national organizations, the Wildlife 
Federation, the Izaak Walton League, the 
Audubon Society, the General Federation of 
Women's Clubs, the National Council of 
State Garden Clubs, the Wilderness Society, 
the Association of State Game and Fish 
Commissioners, and others, standing shoul- 
der to shoulder in support of these needed 
laws. 

Charlie Callison, the conservation direc- 
tor of the National Wildlife Federation, has 
said that the most inspiring part of his work 
in Washington has been this same, consist- 
ent teamwork among all the organizations 
and groups interested in wise use of our 
natural resources. 

Right here I want to say a special word 
about the Grange. 

One of the bitterest battles being fought 
by conservationists in the present Congress 
has been to defeat an attempt by a small 
group of self-seeking western stockmen and 
grazing corporations—the small group hold- 
ing grazing privileges on the public lands— 
to secure a vested right in those lands at 
public expense. 

They are sponsoring a bill which would 
freeze their grazing permits so they can sell 
them, or bequeath them to heirs. At the 
same time their bill would cripple the power 
of the Government to prevent overgrazing. 
It would especially cripple management of 
the national forests, endangering watershed 
values, and putting livestock grazing in a 
favored position above other public uses 
such as wildlife production and recreation. 

Once again, the conservation organizations 
were arrayed shoulder to shoulder against 
this attempted land grab. Thanks to good 
work in alerting the public to the dangers 
of the stockmen’s bill, especially in the west- 
ern States where the issue is keenest, we 
believe it will be stopped. 

One of the largest national farm organi- 
zations has supported this selfish, special- 
interest grab. But offsetting this has been 
the enlightened opposition of two other 
great farm organizations. These were the 
National Grange and the Farmers Union, 
One of the most effective and devastating 
pieces of testimony against the stockmen’s 
bill was that presented before the House 
Public Lands Subcommittee by J. T. Sanders, 
legislative counsel for the National Grange. 

There will always be battles for conser- 
vationists to fight. There will always be 
among us the self-seekers, the exploiters 
who care not for the public welfare, the 
shortsighted who fail to understand the con- 
sequences of things like soil erosion and 
stream pollution. 

Even were there none of the selfish or 
shortsighted kind to contend with, the man- 
agement of natural resources is bound to 
become vastly more complicated and difficult 
as human population continues to expand, 
putting more and more pressure on the lands 
and waters, 

The work of the conservationists may be 
described as a continuing campaign, char- 
acterized by ebbs and flows of activity, punc- 
tuated by battles in particular sectors, but 
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with no part of the front ever permanently 
secure. 

Tonight I want to describe for you three 
of those sections in which there are current 
battles, or action shaping up. These are 
important battles, and your help is needed. 


DEFENSE OF THE PUBLIC LANDS 


The first battle centers about the public 
lands, not only what is left of the public 
domain primarily in 11 Western States, but 
also the national forests, and State forests, 
the parks, and wildlife refuges. 

There are various groups that would like 
to raid the resources in these public lands 
for private gain. The attempted raid by the 
little group of western ranchers is a clear 
example. 

There are others who would like to raid 
the national forests for timber exploitation, 
or for personal recreational advantage, as 
in the case of those who pretend to locate 
mining claims when their real objective is 
to secure a favored location for a summer 
cottage on a mountain trout stream. 

Others would like to build power dams in 
treasured scenic areas like Dinosaur National 
Monument, or Glacier National Park, or in 
the Kings Canyon of California. 

Our job is to protect the public interest 
in the public lands. Our job is not to stand 
in the way of orderly development of natural 
resources, but it is our task to insist that all 
Tesource values are given due and proper 
consideration. Sometimes the recreational 
and scenic values, while hard to measure in 
dollars, are worth far more in terms of public 
welfare than a power dam or an extra profit 
to a group of stockmen in the production of 
less than 1 percent of the Nation's meat 
supply. 

The second battleground of urgent na- 
tional importance which I want to call to 
your attention stretches from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. Literally, it reaches from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and it must be fought 
in every State. It is the battle in which we 
are still losing ground. It is the battle for 
water pollution control. 

You here in Rhode Island have set an 
example for the Nation by taking the initia- 
tive, by moving from feeble defense to active 
offense, in your fight to clean up your vital 
water resources. So you know what I am 
talking about. 

But taking the Nation as a whole, we have 
done little more than feel out the enemy by 
probing actions and lay a few plans for at- 
tack. To show how weak we are in pollution 
control, let me point out what has happened 
within the past few weeks in Washington. 
In a flourish of economy, the House of Rep- 
resentatives took the valiant but little Pol- 
lution Control Division of the Public Health 
Service, and cut its appropriation from 
$1,360,000 to less than one million for the 
next fiscal year. 

It is to be hoped the Senate, which claims 
to be the world’s greatest deliberative body, 
deliberates enough to restore this cut. 

As Arthur Carhart wrote in his book Water 
or Your Life: 

“Pollution is everybody's problem. Too 
often therefore it is nobody’s. The vicious 
theory that our streams were placed where 
they are as convenient places to dump wastes 
and let whoever lives downstream suffer and 
struggle with problems created, is obsolete. 
We cannot continue to allow the types and 
volumes of pollution now occurring across 
the land to rob us of the multiple and 
repeated use of water wealth.” 

SHIFTING THE EMPHASIS IN FLOOD CONTROL 

The third battleground I want to pinpoint 
for you is that of flood control, or watershed 
development. 

For years conservationists have preached 
that historic Federal flood-control policy has 
hitched the cart before the horse. The engi- 
ners looked at the main streams where the 
waters rolled out over the natural flood 


plains, submerging crops, farmhouses and 
occasional towns. They saw the damage 
where it was most spectacular, where it got 
the most publicity, and they tried to apply 
the remedy there. They built levees and big 
dams. As the floods became more frequent 
and more disastrous, they built higher levees 
and bigger dams. It was like trying to cure 
tuberculosis by feeding the patient cough 
sirup and rubbing rouge on his cheeks. 

The fact is, neither can floods be controlled 
nor their major damage prevented by build- 
ing mainstream dams and levees. That is 
because floods have their origins in the up- 
lands, in the watersheds of rivers. There, 
on the watersheds, and along the smaller 
tributaries, is where they also do the most 
damage. 

Nearly all the damage in the headwater 
areas is in the form of soil erosion—gullies 
down the hillsides, sheet erosion in the culti- 
vated fields, bottomlands, covered by clay 
and gravel, creek banks washed out, new 
channels ripped across fertile fields. Most 
of such damage is beyond repair—a tragic 
leak in the national breadbasket which, if 
not stopped, can spell eventual ruin for the 
world’s most prosperous Nation. 

Conservationists long have known these 
facts. The general public is becoming aware 
of them. But it takes a long time for a new 
idea to take hold in the Government of the 
United States. But the idea is gaining 
ground even in Congress. 

Legislation has been introduced by Con- 
gressman Horx, of Kansas, Senator CARLSON, 
of Kansas, Congressman Poacg, of Texas, and 
others that would start shifting the em- 
phasis from downstream engineering to 
flood prevention in the upper watersheds. 

We have an opportunity right now to make 
an important gain in this sector. The House 
of Representatives wrote into the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture appropriation bill a new 
item of $5 million for a program of complete 
watershed treatment for flood prevention and 
erosion control on 50 small watersheds in 
the United States. These would be pilot- 
plant demonstrations, scattered throughout 
the country. Some of this work would be in 
New England. Purpose would be to show 
the public, and the Government, how this 
system would work—how it can abate floods, 
and eventually reduce the cost of mainstream 
dams and engineering works, at a terrific sav- 
ings to the taxpayers. 

The House put the $5 million item in the 
bill, then the Senate came along and kicked 
it out. In so doing the Senate reflected 
the long-time ossified approach to the whole 
flood-control program. Perhaps they re- 
flected the influence of the downstream 
thinkers, who for obvious reasons don't 
want the pilot plant demonstration of wa- 
tershed treatment. 

In reporting the cut, the Senate Commit- 
tee on Appropriations said this: 

“The decrease recommended by the com- 
mittee is to deny this approach to a recog- 
nized problem * * * the committee believes 
that undoubtedly many of these projects 

ss great merit, but is of the opinion 
that they should take the appropriate parlia- 
mentary course as contemplated by the pro- 
visions of the Flood Control Act of 1944.“ 

In other words, the Senate committee 
thinks each little watershed project should 
first have to pass through the Public Works 
Committee for authorization, just like each 
of their superduper, hundred million dollar 
dams. The whole appropriation for 50 pilot 
watershed projects doesn’t even amount to 
as much as the interest on one big Army 
engineer dam. 

The Senate knocked out this watershed 
program but we have a fighting chance to 
get it put back into the bill in conference 
committee, 

Keep in mind these three current battles— 
(1) public lands, (2) pollution control, and 
(3) the fight for commonsense in flood con- 
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trol and stream development. These are 
by no means the only conservation fights go- 
ing on. 

It is a fact that certain private interest 
groups chose to interpret the results of the 
1952 national election as an invitation to 
launch raids on the national forests, na- 
tional parks. Federal wildlife refuges, and 
other public lands. They are doing their 
best to sell Congress on the idea that Ameri- 
can voters, by turning over the Federal Gov- 
ernment to a new administration, gave tacit 
consent to such raids. The voters did no 
such thing. 

But standing squarely across the path of 
the raiders, standing to protect the public 
interest in natural resources, are two major 
fortifications. 

One is the doctrine of conservation be- 
queathed to his Nation by Theodore Roose- 
velt; the principle of “the greatest good of 
the greatest number in the long run.” 
Thank God there are many able men in the 
Congress of the United States who stand 
ready to fight for the Teddy Roosevelt brand 
of conservation. 

The other major fortification is public 
opinion itself—alert and informed opinion, 
spearheaded by organized conservationists, 
aware of the values at stake. 

In the final analysis, your job, and my job, 
is to put public opinion to work for conser- 
vation. 


World Health Assembly—The Challenge 
of Our Times 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 30, 1953 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just returned from a short trip over- 
seas, having been named by Speaker 
Martin as an adviser from the House of 
Representatives to the Sixth World 
Health Assembly which met on May 5 in 
Geneva, Switzerland. One of our col- 
leagues, Representative Hays of Ohio, 
accompanied me to Geneva, also as an 
adviser. 

The delegation from the United States 
was chairmaned by Dr. Leonard A. 
Scheele, Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service, Department of Educa- 
tion, Health, and Welfare. There were 
17 members of the United States dele- 
gation. It was my privilege to attend 
this assembly 2 years ago in a similar 
capacity. There were over 60 nations 
represented at this annual meeting of 
this important assembly. It may be of 
interest to you to note the nations repre- 
sented which I will list alphabetically: 
Afghanistan, Argentina, Australia, Aus- 
tria, Belgium, Brazil, Cambodia, Canada, 
Ceylon, Chile, Costa Rica, Cuba, Den- 
mark, Ecuador, Egypt, Finland, France, 
French zone of Morocco, Germany, Gua- 
temala, Hashemite Kingdom of the Jor- 
dan, Iceland, India, Indonesia, Iran, 
Iraq, Ireland, Israel, Italy, Japan, Korea, 
Laos, Lebanon, Liberia, Luxembourg, 
Monaco, Mexico, Netherlands, New Zea- 
land, Norway, Pakistan, Peru, Philip- 
pines, Portugal, El Salvador, Saudi Ara- 
bia, Southern Rhodesia, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Syria, Thailand, Tunisia, 
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Turkey, Union of South Africa, United 
Kingdoms of Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland, United Kingdom of Libya, 
United States of America, Uruguay, 
Venezuela, Viet-Nam, and Yugoslavia, 
Nicaragua. 

This organization, while under the 
auspices of the United Nations, is an 
independent organization in most re- 
spects and is devoted to the consider- 
ation of international public health 
questions and the formulation of rules, 
regulations, and procedures designed to 
prevent the spread of contagious and in- 
fectious diseases throughout the worid 
and also to improve the general level of 
health worldwide. It has performed a 
most important work in this respect. In 
a larger sense it is most encouraging to 
have such a large group of nations en- 
circling the globe meet together in unity 
and in a common purpose for the fur- 
therance of the well-being of mankind. 
It is unfortunate that all of the nations 
cannot get together in the United Na- 
tions Organization and in a similar free 
and cooperative manner settle the po- 
litical, social, and economic problems 
that are international in scope which are 
bringing discord and misunderstanding 
between world powers, ultimately re- 
sulting in cold or shooting wars. 

One significant event that took place 
at the Sixth World Health Assembly was 
the retirement from office of the Director 
General of the organization, Dr. Brock 
Chisholm, who for 7 years had directed 
the activities of the organization with 
outstanding efficiency and success. He 
was succeeded in this important office by 
Dr. M. G. Candau who was born in Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil, in 1911. Dr. Candau 
completed his medical studies at the 
School of Medicine of the State, of Rio 
de Janeiro and at the School of Hygiene 
and Public Health of the Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, United States of 
America, He was appointed superin- 
tendent of the Service Especial de Saude 
Publica, a public health program that 
operates in a region comprising almost 
half of Brazil. In 1952 he became 
Deputy Director of the Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau, Washington, which is 
also the regional office for the Americas 
of the World Health Organization. Ear- 
lier, Dr. Candau served for 2 years at 
WHO headquarters in Geneva, first as 
Director of the Division of Organization 
of Public Health Services, and afterward 
as Assistant Director-General in charge 
of the Department of Advisory Services. 

After the swearing-in ceremony before 
the Sixth World Health Assembly in 
Geneva, Dr. Candau told the delegates 
of 70 nations: 

Built on the firm foundations of our con- 
stitution, the legacy of 5 years of work is now 
being handed over to me by Dr. Brock Chis- 
holm. It seems to me that the very fact 
that I follow him in office makes it unneces- 
sary for me to outline here any new program 
of action or to submit to you any fresh 
proclamation of faith. 

Indeed to all of us, and to thousands out- 
side WHO, the name Chisholm means far 
more than just that of the first Director- 
General of WHO. It is a name that has be- 
come identified during the last few years 
with the basic ideals of the organization: 
infinite respect for the dignity of man, wher- 
ever and under whatever conditions he lives, 


clear and serene vision of the forces which 
will decide his fate, and unbroken deter- 
mination to devote every day's energy and 
work toward the creation of a peaceful world 
community in which the material, spiritual, 
and cultural progress achieved by each na- 
tion will benefit all. 

I know that I shall have deserved,the trust 
you have placed in me if I follow the path 
which that great leader, Dr. Chisholm, has 
traced for all those whose hopes for a 
healthier world are intimately linked to the 
success of our organization. 


Dr. Chisholm, the retiring Director- 
General, in his last speech to the Assem- 
bly, made a significant address which is 
both factual and historic and of deep 
interest to all who are concerned with 
the success of this worldwide assémbly 
which has made an invaluable contribu- 
tion to world health and cooperative 
fellowship among nations for the com- 
mon purpose to benefit mankind, 

The address follows: 

THE CHALLENGE oF Our TIMES 
(By Dr. Brock Chisholm) 

The 6th World Health Assembly marks the 
end of my 7 years’ association with the work 
of the World Health Organization. I feel 
that I owe it to those who have honored 
me with the office I am about to relinquish, 
and to all the peoples represented in this or- 
ganization, to say a few words about the 
progress WHO has made toward the objec- 
tives of world health and world peace. 

The results obtained by WHO in recent 
years do not need to be emphasized in this 
gathering. It is indeed clear to all of us— 
and it is also becoming clear to an increas- 
ing number of people outside the organiza- 
tion—that, from the blue-print of 1946, 
WHO has been turned into a going concern. 

Throughout the five continents, experts 
and teams of WHO are today assisting na- 
tional health authorities in developing and 
perfecting their means of controlling illness 
and of assuring better health. Because of 
WHO, and all those working beside WHO, 
epidemics and diseases, which hitherto have 
been killing and incapacitating millions of 
people, are no longer considered as normal 
hazards of human life. 

Thanks to a great number of health proj- 
ects undertaken individually or collectively 
by the States who joined in WHO, there is 
fresh hope for the great majority of the 
populations of the world whose strength to 
live and capacity to work is still uncermined 
by ill-health. 

Above all, for the first time in history 
there is today a world-wide organization 
endowed with the power of direction and co- 
ordination, an organization which can see to 
it that internationally available means—so 
badly needed for the improvement of health 
and so limited in scope—are used in the 
most economical and effective manner. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that 
we are only at the very beginning of a long 
and challenging endeavor. Whether the 
promises which, for the peoples of the world, 
have become identified with the very name 
of WHO, can be fulfilled, will depend on 
the extent to which a number of conditions 
which are essential to the success of the 
organization can be met. 

One of these conditions is the participa- 
tion of all nations in the work of WHO. 

The whole concept of this organization, all 
the principles included in its constitution, 
are based on this simple truth: in our 
shrunken world, health, like peace and se- 
curity, is indivisible and mankind's fight 
against illness, its major enemy, can be won 
only through the concerted effort of us ail, 

The hopes we had 5 years ago that WHO, 
as a nonpolitical body, could be spared the 
frustrating effects of a politically and psy- 
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chologically divided world community have 
unfortunately not been realized. 

There is no valid excuse for any nation 
to stand aside from an international effort 
whose sole purpose is to render the peoples 
of all countries physically and mentally 
healthier and stronger. 

I sincerely hope that the principle of uni- 
versal solidarity, which presided over the 
birth of this organization, will again find 
its full exemplification in WHO. 

A lack of adequate financial means is an- 
other factor which is impeding our work 
and, if not adjusted, may seriously inter- 
fere with the progressive development of 
this organization. 

What WHO is now spending on interna- 
tional action for the protection of the health 
of the men, women, and children of the 
world is no more than the amount many 
a large city spends on its own municipal 
sanitary arrangements. 

Indeed, the budgets of the organization 
have been and are ridiculously small, when 
viewed against the background of the tre- 
mendous health needs of a world in which 
two-thirds of the population is still de- 
prived of the benefits of modern scientific 
and medical knowledge. 

If WHO is to help effectively to close the 
gap which now separates a healthy minority 
from a majority which continues to live in 
bondage to disease and misery, it will have 
to be given the budgetary means to do so. 

If, despite the two handicaps just men- 
tioned, WHO has been able to achieve so 
much in the very short time since its in- 
ception, this was because it was guided by 
assemblies which accepted their responsibil- 
ity in the cause of world health with little 
or no concern for national or group interests 
or prestige. 

Much of the future of WHO will depend 
on the continuing ability of member states 
to send to the governing bodies people whose 
vision encompasses the health needs of the 
world as a whole, and not just that of a group 
of nations or of one particular country. 

This is particularly important where the 
Executive Board is concerned, which will 
be able to play its valuable role as technical 
adviser and executive organ of the assembly 
only if it is bound by no obligation except 
the one it has toward the assembly itself, 

I firmly believe that any renewed attempt 
to amend the extremely wise provisions con- 
tained in the WHO constitution concerning 
the absolute independence and impartiality 
of the members of the Executive Board, would 
be a fatal blow to the future work of this 
organization, 

I am confident that if the secretariat 
which, in the next 5 years, will profit from 
the expert and dynamic leadership of Dr, 
Candau, is granted absolute freedom from 
coercion which may be attempted by any 
group, it will continue to carry out the de- 
cisions of the Assembly and of the board as 
efficiently as it has been doing since the in- 
ception of WHO. 

A harmonious relationship between a 
world-minded assembly, an independent 
executive board and a free and reliable sec- 
retariat can overcome practically all handi- 
caps which might interfere with the fullest 
realization of WHO's potentialities. 

The presence of the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations at this meeting of the 
Assembly emphasizes another essential as- 
pect of WHO’s work which is also of great 
importance to the other members of the 
U. N. family. 

As we go on with our specialized work in 
WHO and in the other agencies, we tend to 
become absorbed in our particular assign- 
ments and to lose sight of the paramount 
aim for which each of our organizations was 
created: namely, to lay the economic and 
social foundations for a lasting peace. 

One immediate result of such an attitude 
could be that, in a certain sense, we might 
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defeat the very purposes which our individ- 
ual agencies are serving. 

It is indeed clear that, keeping in mind the 
interdependence of the economie and social 
factors in our society, gains in one specific 
field tend to lose their value unless they are 
accompanied by advances in other fields. 

What I am saying is simply that the word 
“progress” has little meaning today unless it 
is applied in a total sense. It is obvious, for 
example, that even if health campaigns are 
carried out successfully in a community, 
they do not promote social progress merely 
by restoring the health and the working 
capacity of a number of its members. 

There has been no social progress if the 
physically rehabilitated people merely swell 
the ranks of the unemployed, dissatisfied, or 
hungry. 

The extra labor gained through such cam- 
paigns will mean progress only if the people 
freed from disease are assured of capital 
investment for production and stabilized 
markets for distribution, if they are thus 
guaranteed sufficient work and in addition, 

given adequate educational and cultural fa- 
cilities for themselves and their children. 

On the other hand, neither investment of 
capital nor improvement of agricultural 
methods will lead to increased productivity 
in an underdeveloped country unless ade- 
quate measures are taken to raise the health 
standards of the people to a degree which 
will allow them to work efficiently in both 
agriculture and industry. 

The truth that nothing short of a world- 
wide and concerted effort could stamp out 
the economic and social conditions of war 
was clearly conceived by the nations in 1945. 

In a natural reaction to the horrors of the 
last war and even more so to the greater hor- 
rors which a new explosion in international 
life would have in store for mankind, the 
peoples of the world gave to their representa- 
tives in San Francisco a precise and binding 
mandate “to establish conditions under 
which justice and respect for the obligations 
arising from treaties and other sources of 
international law can be maintained, and to 
promote social progress and better standards 
of life in larger freedom.” 

You have certainly recognized in the last 
sentence two principles contained in the 
U. N. Charter, and, indeed, nothing could 
express the aspirations of the world better 
than the admirable formulations of prin- 
ciples on which the U. N. and all its agen- 
cies were built. 

We must admit that we have so far failed 
to live up to the great hopes men and women 
throughout the world have placed in us. 

Despite occasional upsurges of internation- 
al concern for the social and economic well- 
being of the underprivileged populations of 
the world—and I am thinking of point 4, 
the Colombo plan, the U. N. technical assist- 
ance program, etc.—the nations of the world 
have, in their search for security, reverted 
to techniques and methods which the evolu- 
tion of technology and science has made en- 
tirely obsolete. 

We are caught in a vicious circle which, 
if unbroken, cannot but result in the de- 
struction of our civilization. On the one 
hand, we know and constantly proclaim that 
the more fortunate nations must be ready 
to invest an important part ot their resources 
to banish the fear of war which sooner or 
later may well lead to war - caused primarily 
by economic and social insecurity prevailing 
in the larger part of the world. 

On the other hand, it is precisely the fear 
of war which prevents many governments 
from embarking upon the economic rehabil- 
itation of the underdeveloped areas. 

We are being told, indeed, that at this 
time overriding priority must go to rearma- 
ment and that no plans for large-scale 
economic development can be undertaken 
until the threat of war subsides. 

And so we witness the spectacle of govern- 
ments spending billions of dollars for de- 


fense, while the same governments profess 
themselves unable to devote some $40 mil- 
lion to financing 1 year’s operation of the 
U. N. technical assistance program, generally 
considered as a vital sector in our attempt 
to build for peace through positive means. 

The glaring contrast between the tre- 
mendous sacrifices we are forced to make 
for piling up instruments of war and de- 
struction and the insignificant amount of 
energy and money we spend for constructive 
purposes is symbolic of the challenge modern 
man is facing. 

This is a challenge which is without prece- 
dent in history. Man must now learn to 
live with himself and to get along with all 
others in a world in which the dimensions 
and perspectives have radically changed 
from those of the past. 

He must reshape his entire pattern of 
thinking and behavior in order to build up 
a completely new system of human relation- 
ships adjusted to a changed world. 

He must realize that ruthless competition, 
the old rule of survival, has at this stage of 
scientific and technological development be- 
come synonomous with suicide for all of us, 
and that it has to be replaced by cooperation 
based on mutual understanding, compro- 
mise, and agreement. 

In order to achieve this, each one of us 
must learn that the welfare of his own na- 
tion is today dependent on the welfare of all 
nations, and that therefore we must acquire, 
and above all help our children to acquire, 
an equal degree of loyalty to all members of 
the world community as a whole, irrespective 
of differences in race, religion, color, or any 
other group characteristics. 

The struggle for prestige, which leads to 
attempts to force a group or individual will 
on others, is a primitive and outmoded be- 
havior pattern. 

While many millions of people have not 
yet realized that fact, other millions are 
learning to appreciate and admire the ability 
to compromise, to be helpful, to be con- 
cerned equally with the welfare of all people, 
to sacrifice something of individual, local, or 
group interest for the common good. 

These abilities are gradually, but ever in- 
creasingly, recognized as the marks of devel- 
oping maturity, whether in nations or in in- 
dividuals. 

Viewed against this background—and it is 
the only valid measure we can apply today 
to whatever we do—the most important 
value of the World Health Organization, or 
of any other part of the U. N. system, does 
not lie in any measurable or reportable re- 
sult it may have achieved. 

Its contributions to the solution of the 
problem of man learning to live peacefully 
with man can be found in the evidence it 
provides that men belonging to widely dif- 
fering political, social, and religious systems 
can and usually do participate in genuine 
international cooperation, based on fraternal 
association and excluding domination by any 
country or group of countries. 

For this generation there is no sane alter- 
native but to accept with courage and deter- 
mination the realities of a new era. 

The time for courage, determination, and 
action—even, it may be, for martyrdom—is 
now; the place is here, wherever we may be 
and whatever our responsibilities at the mo- 
ment. Every action, every word works for, 
or against, the great ideal of peace on earth. 

We, the peoples of the world, not only in 
the councils of the nations, but far more 
importantly, in our daily living, will decide 
whether we and our children shall live and 
die in misery and fear far worse than any- 
thing we have known, or whether we and 
they can construct and enjoy a happy and 
peaceful world community. 


Mr. Speaker, I took occasion while 
overseas to visit most of the capitals of 
the European nations proceeding from 
Geneva, Switzerland to Spain, Portugal, 
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the Netherlands, Denmark, Sweden, Nor- 
way, Germany, Austria, France; and a 
short stop in Shannon, Ireland. I made 
the trip by TWA transatlantic airplane 
both going to and returning from Ge- 
neva. I was again impressed by the 
great gains in modern transportation 
which permitted me to leave Paris at 
7:30 p. m. one evening and arrive in New 
York at 8:30 a. m. the following morn- 
ing and by 9:30 a. m. Washington, D. C., 
after having a comfortable 10 hours’ 
sleep en route which left me in fine fettle 
for an active day in my office and on the 
floor. 

My purpose on this hurried trip 
through the European countries was to 
gather as much firsthand information 
as possible on the economy and stability 
of the areas visited from our diplomatic 
representatives and civilian agency cffi- 
cials who are located in these several 
countries, as well as the viewpoints of 
the local citizens. We have contributed 
over $30 billion to foreign aid since World 
War II ended and it is of interest to those 
of us here in the Congress to know what 
is being done with the American tax 
dollars and if the purpose is being 
achieved to work out the solution of our 
world problems and bring about world 
stability and protection for the free na- 
tions against the advances of commu- 
nism. In the main I found all of these 
nations in a prosperous condition. Most 
of them have reached a goal of produc- 
tion far in excess of that attained before 
the war. Many of them are operating 
on balanced budgets and their tax bur- 
dens do not seem to bear as heavily on 
the citizens as does the tax burden in 
America. 

I found a friendly and cooperative 
spirit toward our country in most of the 
countries I visited. In most of the na- 
tions the communistie philosophy is not 
making much headway outside of France 
and Austria. Austria, as you know, is 
under the domination of Russia and a 
tight control is maintained throughout 
the nation. In fact, as those of us who 
were proceeding to the airport to depart 
took passage on a bus in Vienna a Rus- 
sian soldier with a military rifle boarded 
the bus, locked the door and stood with 
his back to the door facing all of us 
throughout the entire journey through 
the Russian zone to the airport. 

While in Vienna I took occasion to 
attend a meeting of the International 
Chamber of Commerce which was in ses- 
sion there at the time. I was privileged 
to attend a wide variety of meetings and 
events giving Me a cross-section picture 
of the continent. 

The people of these various countries 
with whom I came in contact seem less 
war conscious than do we here in the 
United States. The countryside seems 
prosperous; the farms are well tilled; 
the buildings kept in good order, and a 
general appearance of cleanliness, fru- 
gality, and thrifty operations seems to 
prevail throughout the farm areas. 

I took occasion to visit East Berlin 
which is under the control of Russia and 
found a marked contrast of that area as 
compared with the American, English, 
and French sectors. The bomb-damaged 
buildings in many instances remain as 
they were following the war. ‘There is 
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little merchandise on display in the win- 
dows and Russian armed soldiers and 
guards at every street intersection, and 
any cooperation in the control of this 
large city, between the east and west 
sectors, is nonexistent. 

As I winged my way back to New York 
Harbor in the early dawn, I was re- 
minded of the poet’s lines, when he 
said: 

Breathes there a man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself has said 
This is my own, my native land. 


It was a wonderful feeling of satis- 
faction to be able to set foot again in 
America, the last retreat for liberty in a 
troubled world. 


Witnesses for Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 30, 1953 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch of Saturday, 
June 27, 1953: 


WITNESSES FOR DEFENSE 


The case for a thorough reappraisal of the 
defense budget has now been made, and it 
has been made by men in a position to know 
what the Nation needs to defend itself. 

First, there is Gen. Omar N. Bradley, one 
of the most able and respected men in our 
military history. He warned Congress that, 
if the Korean truce talks failed, “I assure you, 
you will not get a decision * * * for $36 
billion or $41 billion for 1954.“ 

This plainly means that the power for vic- 
tory in Korea alone would cost more than 
the $41-million budget of the Truman ad- 
ministration. Yet the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration has slashed that by $5 billion. 

General Bradley's testimony, though only 
now made public, was given to Congress last 
month. At that time the Nation was puzzled 
as to whether Secretary of Defense Wilson 
had won the approval of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff for the new economy program. 

It is plain now that General Bradley, the 
retiring Chairman of the Joint Chiefs, had 

already told Congress that the military lead- 
ers did not support the cuts in defense goals, 

Nor is this all, Senator Stuart SYMINGTON, 
in his first floor speech, said what General 
Bradley had said, and more. The former Air 
Force Secretary charged that major defense 
decisions had been made by “new inexpe- 
rienced civilian heads without the concur- 
rence of a single top military expert.” Mr. 
SYMINGTON added that money instead of 
security had determined the new goals. 

Earlier the retiring Air Force Chief of Staff, 
Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg, carried his protest 
against making airpower the main target of 
economies. He opposed planning for only 
120 wings instead of 143. He added his 
objection to compelling a reduction in air 
personnel while the Air Force was still strug- 
gling to grow. 

Measuring ir power in terms of planes and 
wings while forgetting the men to keep them 
fiying, said General Vandenberg, “is some- 
what related to our buying millions of new 
automobiles while forgetting to provide high- 
ways and parking space.” 

Still another objection to Secretary Wil- 
son’s budget came from Gen. James A. Van 


Fleet, former commander in Korea. “We 
ought to have a stockpile of ammunition,” he 
said, “rather than a stockpile of gold.” 

Previous statements by General Van Fleet 
gave much comfort to Republicans eager for 
a tougher policy in Asia. But how does a 
tougher policy jibe with military power set 
even lower than that which General Van 
Fleet earlier said was too low? 

None of these experienced witnesses dis- 
credits President Eisenhower’s own military 
experience. What they ask, in effect, is 
whether military or civilian officers estab- 
lished the new defense program. 

None of the witnesses discredits the admin- 
istration’s natural concern for the Federal 
budget and a healthy economy. What they 
say is that our defense goals ought to be 
established primarily on the need for defense, 
not on the need for economy. 

In this dangerous world national security 
must be the guide. And it is reasonable to 
urge Secretary Wilson to make sure where the 
road goes before setting up new signposts. 


The Merchant Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 30, 1953 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “The Merchant Marine,” pub- 
lished in the Reno Evening Gazette. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE MERCHANT MARINE 

What the proper size and composition of 
the American merchant marine should be is 
now under study by a Senate Commerce 
Subcommittee. The aim of the committee is 
to prepare maritime subsidy bills for the 
next session of Congress. But before the 
committee gets down to specific proposals 
the chairman wants first to “make some 
tangible assessment of the merchant marine 
needed in the national interest.” 

Since before the Civil War the Federal 
Government has promoted the development 
of the merchant marine. With American 
intervention in World War I in the offing, 
Federal aid was stepped up in 1916. Until 
1928, aid took the form, primarily, of low- 
interest construction loans and sale of Gov- 
ernment ships below cost. Then an operat- 
ing subsidy in the form of mail payments 
was instituted. 

President Roosevelt in 1935 asked that the 
shipping subsidies be brought out into the 
open. The following year Congress adopted 
the Merchant Marine Act, which provided 
construction-differential and operating-dif- 
ferential subsidies. The stated purpose of 
the act was to foster the development and 
encourage the maintenance of an adequate 
and well-balanced American merchant fleet. 
The subsidies were calculated to allow Amer- 
ican lines to compete with lower-cost foreign 
merchant ships. 

Under present legislation, 50 percent of all 
goods purchased with mutual security pro- 
gram funds must be carried in American 
bottoms. The Export-Import Bank requires 
shipment under its credits to move in United 
States ships unless the United States Mari- 
time Administration recommends waivers 
permitting participation of foreign-flag ves- 
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Don’t Stack Tariff Commission 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 29, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, the action of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee last week in eliminat- 
ing the provision from the Reciprocal 
Trade Extension Act which would have 
stacked the Tariff Commission was a 
refreshing example of support of the ob- 
jectives of the foreign trade policy which 
has been enunciated by President Eisen- 
hower. 

When the House voted for the seventh 
member of the Tariff Commission it was 
primarily acting upon a basis of party 
line politics. Several Republican mem- 
bers who voted for the extra member had 
earlier indicated their opposition to the 
proposition by introducing bills for a 
simple extension of the trade act, with- 
out reference to the Tariff Commission, 
following the official request made by the 
President. 

I hope the conferees who consider this 
bill will take these factors under con- 
sideration, and accept the Senate’s ac- 
tion in stopping the effort to stack the 
deck in the Tariff Commission. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
two editorials relative to this matter 
from the Christian Science Monitor and 
the New York Times: 


[From the Christian Science Monitor] 
UPHOLDING NONPARTISANSHIP 


Action of the Senate Finance Committee 
in rejecting a move by the House of Repre- 
sentatives to unbalance the Tariff Commis- 
sion is highly encouraging. The committee 
approved 12 to 3 a bill to renew the Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements Act—without the 
House injected plan to raise the Commis- 
sion membership from 6 (3 Republicans, 3 
Democrats) to 7 (presumably with a ma- 
jority for the party in power). 

The act sets limits on the changes the 
President can made in tariffs through recip- 
rocal agreements. The Commission is a fur- 
ther limitation on his authority, and the 
House appeared bent on making it an in- 
strument for turning trade policy back to- 
ward protectionism. The plan was also 
frankly one for destroying the established 
nonpartisan nature of the body and plac- 
ing it under partisan control. 

Renewal of the act unchanged, as the 
President requested, would mean simply a 
standstill pending a thorough restudy of 
the whole question. Renewal of the act 
with the House plan included would mean 
two steps backward—one toward less trade, 
the other toward more partisanship. The 
Senate committee refused to take these 
steps. If the whole Senate goes along there 
should be a good chance to eliminate the 
House scheme in conference committee. 
Such a decision would uphold a nonparti- 
san, factual approach to tariffs. That is 
worth fighting for. 


[From the New York Times] 

No TIME ror HAWLEY-SMOOT 
The attempt of high-tariff Republicans to 
turn the Federal Tariff Commission into a 
partisan body by the addition of a seventh 
member has been defeated in the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee after winning on the floor 
of the House. We may now hope that this 
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“more adequate protection,” to quote Rep- 
resentative SIMPSON of Pennsylvania, will be 
left out of the act extending the reciprocal 
trade agreements program until June 12, 
1954. 

As the law now stands, the Commission’s 
6 members must not include more than 3 
of any one political party. The aim of 
this requirement was to take tariff-making 
out of politics. President Eisenhower asso- 
ciated himself with this principle when he 
proposed the creation of a bipartisan Com- 
mission to make “a broad-gaged study into 
the question of what our foreign economic 
policy should be,” but he associated himself 
with the Simpson point of view when he 
gave his assent to the seven-member pro- 
posal, 

This is one of the instances, perhaps, in 
which the Presidential desire for party unity 
went too far. There is no possible unity 
between those who want a bipartisan tariff, 
designed to increase trade between our 
friends and ourselves, and those who are out 
to provide additional gravy for industries 
that haven't been properly classified as in- 
fant since Lee’s surrender. 

No responsible person is proposing de- 
structive competition between our industries 
and foreign industries. What is needed is a 
constructive relationship in which surpluses 
and scarcities can be evened out, and in 
which dollars needed abroad can be exported 
in exchange for values received not as gifts 
or as unrepayable loans. Economic rela- 
tionships are part of the essential structure 
of the free world. If they are defective we 
all suffer, employers and workers in protected 
industries included. We just can’t afford any 
more Hawley-Smoot tariff programs, 


Summary of Doctors’ Draft Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 30, 1953 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
as soon as the conference report on H. R. 
4495 had been adopted by both bodies, 
I requested the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress to 
prepare for me a summary of the new 
doctors’ draft law. On the day—yes- 
terday—that the act was signed by the 
President, I mailed copies of this sum- 
mary to the physicians, dentists, and 
veterinarians in the district in Ilinois 
which I have the honor to represent. 

It is possible that other Members may 
desire to make use of this summary in 
correspondence with interested constit- 
uents, Hence by unanimous consent 
I am extending my remarks to include 
the said summary: 

SUMMARY or H. R. 4495, 83D CONGRESS, AFTER 
ADOPTION OF THE CONFERENCE REPORT BY 
THE HOUSE AND THE SENATE 
Defines active service“ by doctors, den- 

tists, veterinarians, etc., subject to the Se- 

lective Service Act to include full-time duty 

(other than duty for training, except in 

the case of those now performing such duty) 

in: (1) active military service; (2) active 

military service subsequent to September 16, 

1940, in one of the Armed Forces or its 

reserve component; (3) public service as a 

conscientious objector performed under the 

Selective Service Act; (4) service before Sep- 

tember 2, 1945, in the armed forces of an 

ally, and (5) service by United States citi- 


zens with the Panama Canal Health Depart- 
ment between September 16, 1940, and Sep- 
tember 2, 1945. Provides that persons now 
entering into a period of active duty for 
training after the effective date of this act 
will not be permitted to count that service 
as active duty or active service. Provides 
that no credit shall be given for the pur- 
pose of this act for time spent in any spe- 
cialized training, senior-student program, 
undergoing a physical examination, on ac- 
tive duty for training or service after April 
30, 1953, with any agency (other than an 
armed force) which need not approve a vol- 
untary resignation. 

Exempts persons who have served for 21 
months or longer after September 16, 1940, 
from induction except in case of war or 
national emergency. Permits the commis- 
sioning of an otherwise eligible allen upon 
the taking of such oath of service and obe- 
dience as the Secretary of Defense may pre- 
scribe (in lieu of the oath of allegiance). 
Clarifies and expands the present language 
dealing with the advisory functions of the 
advisory committees. 

Permits the commissioning of persons in 
the specialist category who have sufficient 
experience to ranks commensurate with their 
education, experience, or ability. Allows re- 
serve doctors not otherwise required to regis- 
ter to be discharged of their commissions 
after they have been 12 months or more on 
active service after September 9, 1950. Per- 
mits the President to call up members of the 
various categories of special registrants to 
July 1, 1955 (now July 1, 1953) for periods of 
service as follows: (1) 24 months if less than 
9 months of service; (2) 21 months if be- 
tween 9 and 12 months of prior service; (3) 
18 months if between 12 and 15 months of 
prior service; and (4) 15 months if 15 or more 
months of prior service. Allows certain 
discharges, upon application therefor, of 
special registrants, etc., who have had more 
than 17 months of service; and continues in 
effect for the term of active duty under the 
Universal Military Training and Service Act, 
certain commissions of doctors, dentists, etc., 
otherwise slated to expire after the conclu- 
sion of a term of years. Reduces from 21 
months to 17 months the length of service 
required to qualify for priority IV for doc- 
tors who served on active duty for a period 
of 90 days or more following the completion 
of their education. Permits physicians and 
dentists to volunteer for active duty as re- 
serve Officers for not less than 24 months. 
Extends the $100 equalization pay for 
dentists and doctors to July 1, 1955, and in- 
cludes veterinarians in the ranks of com- 
missioned officers of the specialist categories 
subject to this act. 

Upon application, permits the release of 
physicians and dentists who would not other- 
wise have been subject to induction or 
order to active duty had service which is 
creditable under this act been in effect at 
the time of their induction or order to 
active duty. 

Extends the doctors draft law to July 1, 
1955 (now July 1, 1953). 


Who Runs Korea? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1953 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial which appeared in the In- 
dianapolis Sunday Star of June 28, 1953, 
asks a question which is paramount in 
the present Korean muddle, and the an- 
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swer to which will have important over- 
tones in the future: 
Wo Runs Korea? 

“Dr. Rhee’s insolent and, as Sir Winston 
Churchill suggested, treacherous acts pose a 
simple but important question: Who is in 
charge in Korea, the U. N. or Syngman 
Rhee?”—London Daily Herald. 

That is indeed the question. President 
Rhee is the elected chief executive of a sov- 
ereign state, recognized as such by the U. N. 
itself. Does the Herald propose that the 
U. N. can take charge of every country it aids, 
and order its elected officials to do its bid- 
ding? 

We may not agree with President Rhee’s 
position. But, to paraphrase Voltaire, we 
should defend to the death his right to assert 
that position. For that is our right, too, 


Pay-As-You-See TV 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 29, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr, Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent, I include 
the following article from the New York 
Times of June 14, 1953: 


Pay As You See TV—ADvENT or SUBSCRIP- 
TION VIDEO DEPENDS ON SOLVING SOME IN- 
TRIGUING PROBLEMS 


(By Jack Gould) 


Box-office television, with the viewer pay- 
ing for what he sees at home, seems to be 
attracting new attention. Indeed the idea 
of the public financing the programs that 
come into the home may prove to be the 
next big controversy for the Federal Com- 
munications Commission to resolve. Cer- 
tainly the potentialities and problems of 
pay-as-you-go video are intriguing, far- 
reaching, and, for the moment at least, 
pretty confusing. 

Last week’s developments included the 
following: 

(1) The Sklatron Electronics & Television 
Corp. held a limited demonstration of its 
system of subscription television and showed 
over WOR-TV a film holding out such prom- 
ises as freedom from commercials, new full- 
length motion pictures, operas, ballets, 
Broadway musicals, and educational pro- 
grams. 

(2) Walter O'Malley, the gentleman who 
controls the financial destiny of the Brook- 
lyn Dodgers and Branch Rickey, the econo- 
mizer of the Pittsburgh Pirates, spoke out 
for box-office TV as the ultimate salvation 
of major league baseball, a view shared by 
many in the world of college football and 
other sports. 

(3) William Lewis, president of the Ken- 
yon & Eckhardt advertising agency, which is 
putting on the costly special Ford Motor 
Co. anniversary extravaganza over NBC and 
CBS tomorrow night, said subscription TV 
might also rescue the sponsor from video's 
mounting costs. According to Variety, Mr. 
Lewis, who for some years has been one of 
the more farseeing gentlemen in advertising 
agency circles, is definitely sold on fee TV. 

(4) The International Telemeter Corp., in 
which Paramount Pictures has more than a 
rooting interest, similarly held out a new 
and intriguing bait for the advertisers. With 
its system of box office TV, the company said, 
a sponsor could give away a slug with the 
sale of its product. The slug would entitle 
the purchaser to see a bangup show for free. 
Those who didn’t buy the product would 
have to pay. One way or another, the sponsor 
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could hardly lose and conceivably might even 
get his TV advertising for free. 


QUESTIONS 


With such a flurry of claims and predic- 
tions the viewer at home may wonder if he 
is on the threshold of yet another television 
revolution. The immediate answer is that 
he may very well be. On the other hand, the 
latest social upheaval isn't going to come 
overnight. The questions raised by box office 
TV are real beauts. Woe is the FCC; it gets 
all the headaches. 

First, there is the matter of competing 
systems of box office or subscription TV. So 
far there are three, still others are rumored 
in sundry stages of development, and all 
work on much the same basic principle. 
‘Their only real difference is how they collect 
the viewer's money. 

All the systems use regular television sta- 
tions to send out programs. At the station 
both the picture and the sound are subjected 
to electronic tinkering which makes them 
unpalatable to watch or hear. At the receiver 
there is a gadget which restores both sight 
and sound to normal. quality. Every time 
the viewer works the gadget he would be 
laying his money on the line. 

The Skiatron method uses a business- 
machine card which would be sent out by 
mail each week. The card would be placed 
into a punching machine attached to a set. 
Press the right punch at the right time and 
you'd get a show. Then the viewer would 
return the card and be billed for what he 
had seen. Meanwhile, another card would 
be mailed to him. 

Another system is the Phonevision method 
of the Zenith Radio Corp., which already has 
asked the FCC for approval. Most of the 
Phonevision picture is sent through the air 
in the usual manner. The missing part is 
transmitted over telephone wires. Upon 
calling the right number the missing part of 
the picture would be fed into the set. The 
viewer would be billed later for what he had 
seen, 

The Telemeter system uses a coinbox at- 
tached to the set. If a viewer wanted to 
see a given program he could drop anywhere 
from 5 cents to $2.50 into the box and this 
would bring in the program. A concealed 
magnetic tape would keep a record of what 
he had seen, so the income could be equi- 
tably distributed among the program pro- 
ducers, the Telemeter company or the base- 
ball team, etc. Collections would be made 
at regular intervals. This system apparently 
has one advantage from the producer’s 
standpoint. The viewer pays before he sees 
the show, not after. That could be a vital 
precaution. 

DILEMMA 

The FCC’s dilemma would seem very real. 
Should it approve 1, 2, 3 or more systems? 
By what criterion would it authorize a fabu- 
lously valuable monopoly if it deemed one 
system enough? 

Even before it gets that far, however, the 
commission must delve into a fundamental 
sociological and economic problem of even 
greater magnitude. Traditionally, broad- 
casting has been made available to every- 
body without regard to the individual's abil- 
ity to pay. If the airwaves belong to all, as 
they do under Federal law, is it fair to dis- 
enfrancise those who cannot or will not pay 
the price? 

On the other hand, there is another vital 
side to the question of public interest in 
TV. It’s no secret that many sponsors are 
seriously disturbed over the rising costs of 
video, though the proponents of subscrip- 
tion TV admittedly seem somewhat alarmist 
in this respect. And sports promoters in 
particular are wondering whether they are 
digging their own grave by allowing TV. 
= lywood’s present plight needs no detail- 


g. 

I the situation should reach the point 
where sports were virtually wiped off the 
sereen and many excellent productions not 


attempted, would the public prefer to pay a 
fee rather than not have the chance to see 
such attractions at all on TV? The answer 
would seem to be in the affirmative, particu- 
larly if it meant some good new movies. 

One of the more enticing and exciting 
aspects of subscription TV, however, is that 
in very real measure it would make the 
viewer at home the boss. No longer would 
there be the slightest doubt what he had or 
had not tuned in or what he did or did not 
like. Even a so-called minority-audience 
show, such as, for instance, an educational 
program, might turn a pretty penny. Tap- 
ping the vast TV audience’s pocketbook 
could mean real help for that beloved in- 
valid, the legitimate theater, or the Metro- 
politan Opera. 

Despite all its immediate headaches and 
problems, subscription TV seems well worth 
a try. The FCC should not wait too long 
before looking into the whole matter be- 
cause box-office TV conceivably could solve 
many economic and qualitative problems in 
programing. 

But there is one humble plea to be made 
to the gentlemen of the Commission. 
Please, fellas, don't say we've got to pay and 
still listen to the commercials. The eighth 
amendment prohibiting cruel and unusual 
punishment wasn’t written for nothing. 


Aviation and Miami International Airport 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1953 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I include an in- 
teresting and informative speech deliv- 
ered by my distinguished and able col- 
league from Florida, the Honorable WIL- 
LIAM C. LANTAFF, before the members and 
guests of the Hialeah Chamber of Com- 
merce on the occasion of its installation 
banquet, Saturday, June 20, 1953, at the 
Columbus Hotel, Miami: 

AVIATION AND MIAMI INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT 


Mr. Curry, President John Stadnik, mem- 
bers of the Hialeah-Miami Springs Chamber 
of Commerce, guests, and friends, probably 
the most momentous 50-year period in his- 
tory was ushered in by the Wright brothers 
at Kitty Hawk in 1903 when they flew the 
first plane, powered by a 16-horsepower 
engine, for some 12 seconds. Today, our 
modern jet engine develops the equivalent 
of over 10,000 horsepower. The Wright 
brothers flew at a speed of 31 miles per 
hour, and not many months ago, an Ameri- 
can flew almost 40 times that fast—1,238 
miles per hour. This year, the scheduled 
airlines of the United States will carry an 
estimated 28% million passengers more than 
15 billion miles. Thus we have witnessed 
power flight's contribution to the advance- 
ment of civilization. We could truthfully 
say that progress of mankind during this 
50-year period has been geared to the pro- 
pellor pitch of aviation. 

The growth of aviation has had a tremen- 
dous impact on the growth of Florida. 
Glenn Curtiss, founder of our own Miami 
Springs, came to Florida in early 1903 for 
the purpose of testing motorcycles, and these 
tests later resulted in his successful aircraft 
engine. 

The first regulation in the world which 
pertained to aircraft was drafted in Kissim- 
mee, Fla., in 1908. The proposed city ordi- 
nance was drawn up as a joke by the mayor 
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and was never officially adopted. But it pre- 
scribed the limit of flight, provided for an- 
nual licenses, and required lights, brakes, 
and signal systems on the flying machine. 

The first aircraft wireless was installed in 
an aircraft at Palm Beach, Fla., in 1911. One 
of the Nation's first airports was established 
in 1912 on a tract of land which is now a 
part of the Miami Springs golf course. In 
May of 1913, the Key West-Habana flight was 
mastered for the first time, and a year later 
America's first regularly scheduled airline 
began operation across Tampa Bay between 
St. Petersburg and Tampa, Fla. And that 
same year, the first United States naval air 
station was established at Pensacola, Fla. 

At the beginning of hostilities in World 
War I, Curtiss Field in Miami Springs be- 
came a naval air station. It was here that 
the first Marine Air Force was developed and 
trained. At the Army’s Carlstrom Field in 
Arcadia, Fla., in 1919, the first guided missile 
experiments were conducted. In fact, 15 
percent of the Government airfields during 
World War I were located in Florida. 

Following the war, Florida provided the 
sole source of military pilots and Carlstrom 
Field was known as the West Point of the 
Air and Pensacola as the Annapolis of the 
Air. 

Florida and aviation were becoming of age 
in the twenties. The second scheduled air- 
mail service in the United States was estab- 
lished between Miami, Tampa, and Jackson- 
ville in April of 1926. Pan American Airways 
was awarded the first contract to carry mail 
to a foreign country, between Key West and 
Cuba. Thus the first international airport 
was established at Key West. 

In 1928 the first nonstop flight from Miami 
to New York was made in 11 hours and 10 
minutes. An airmail contract between At- 
lanta, Jacksonville, and Miami was awarded 
the Pitcairn Aviation Co., which was the 
forerunner of Eastern Airlines, Pan Ameri- 
can flew from Miami to San Juan for the 
longest over-water operation up to that time, 
Scheduled air-express service was initiated 
between the United States and Latin Amer- 
ican countries in 1930. This was only 1 year 
behind the first venture of the United States 
in the field of international air transporta- 
tion of property, as some limited service was 
carried on with Canada in 1929. 

In 1932 aviation activity reached its low- 
est ebb in Florida, but the spirit of the in- 
dustry and many Floridians connected with 
it, were not to be broken. Indeed, they com- 
bined to keep their spirits high by trans- 
porting whisky into this country by air. 

In 1934 Ted Baker, serving in the capacity 
of pilot, ticket seller, aircap and executive, 
brought National Airlines to Florida from 
Chicago by winning an airmail contract to 
fiy the mail from Daytona Beach to St. Pe- 
tersburg, Delta Airlines also entered the 
Florida picture at this time in the role of 
crop dusting in central Florida. 

By now, Florida has become the largest 
center in the world for maintenance of 
scheduled aircraft. 

In the 1940’s, war again challenged avia- 
tion and Florida. Florida became the hop- 
ping-off point for the Military Aircraft Ferry 
Operation to Africa, and the Cannon-Ball 
express run to the Middle East. Eglin Field 
was the training ground for General Doo- 
little and his Tokyo raiders. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, the first President to fly in an 
airplane while President, took off from Miami 
for the memorable Casablanca Conference. 

Following the war, the Dade County Port 
Authority completed negotiations for the 
acquisition of the 36th Street Airport. 
Thus, in 1946, the Miami International Air- 
port was born. Its amazing growth is well 
illustrated by the fact that in 1937, the air- 
port handled some 21,000 domestic pas- 
sengers and slightly over 47,000 international 
travelers. Last year, just 15 years later, the 
airport handled over 28 million domestic 
and nearly 700,000 international passengers, 
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By 1952, this airport had become an im- 
portant hub of international commerce, as 
over 105 million pounds of international 
cargo were handled. How has this growth 
‘affected the economy of our area? 

It means a payroll of over $67 million 
annually. It means a total of over $120 
million worth of local purchases each year; 
over 19 percent of the airport employees 
live in Hialeah or Miami Springs, which has 
caused the number of residences in our area 
to increase well over 200 percent in the past 
4 years. 

Our economy, therefore, is interwoven with 
the future growth and success of the Inter- 
national Airport. That the future of this 
airport is dependent on the continued 
growth of commerce and trade with our 
Latin American friends is evidenced by the 
fact that by 1947, total exports to South 
American countries alone constituted 30 
percent in dollar value of all United States 
exports by alr. These figures are more than 
doubled when similar figures from Mexico, 
Cuba, and Central America are added and 
the conclusion may be drawn that well over 
half of all the international air traffic of 
the United States, originates or terminates 
in Latin America. 

The exchange of commerce in general be- 
tween countries is significant in two major 
ways: First, it is a means of satisfying eco- 
nomic needs and increasing the economic 
welfare of nations engaged in trade. Sec- 
ond, commerce becomes a medium which en- 
genders international good will and under- 
standing. These factors lose none of their 
importance when such commerce moves by 
air. In fact, the economic and social bene- 
fits are enhanced through the use of air 
commerce, which has the powerful effect of 
decreasing time and shrinking space. Coun- 
tries distant by boat or rail become close 
neighbors through air transport. The use of 
the airlines for international trade has the 
additional advantage of opening up new ven- 
tures and fields of commerce. Two examples 
may be cited: The transportation of daily 
newspapers to foreign countries is becoming 
commonplace, and the quick delivery of 
fresh fruits and vegetables which are strange 
to the importing country, is becoming an 
important item of commerce. Neither of 
these commodities would enter international 
trade on a large scale without the advantage 
of the quick delivery which air service af- 
fords. The maintenance and expansion of 
trade with our neighbors to the south is, 
therefore, not only dependent on sound for- 
eign and tariff policies, but so is the eco- 
nomic growth of the area represented here 
tonight. But what have we done about it? 

We encourage our South American friends 
to expand their basic industries during time 
of war so as to provide us with the strategic 
materials we need and then when peace 
comes, we turn our backs on those friends, 
exact quotas, erect unscalable tariff walls 
against many of these producers, and throw 
thousands of thelr people out of work: The 
supporters of the high tariff policy in this 
country are asking for higher tariffs on cop- 
per, lead, and zinc. This has caused violent 
denunciations in such friendly countries as 
Chile and Mexico. A bill has just been in- 
troduced in the Congress—and it has power- 
ful support—to place restrictive import 
quotas on Venezuelan oil, and high officials 
in Caracas are now calling for the national- 
ization of the brandnew iron ore industry de- 
veloped by American companies. Last week 
in the House of Representatives, the high 
tariff advocates succeeded in passing legisla- 
tion to pack the traditionally nonpartisan 
Tariff Commission with high-tariff advo- 
cates. As our neighbors see it, the new high 
tariff drive in the United States does not re- 
spect even our stanchest friends. Peru, 
which had become one of the most liberal 
countries in the hemisphere toward United 
States private capital and which is the sec- 
ond copper-producing country in South 


America, has now slapped down a flat 50-per- 
cent increase on tariffs on a long list of im- 
ported merchandise, much of which comes 
from the United States. Uruguay, which has 
always respected United States investments 
and preferred our manufacturers to any 
other, has been almost taxed out of the pic- 
ture in the wool market. While taxing 
friendly Uruguay out of the wool market, we 
still buy and pay the highest prices in his- 
tory for coffee and other products of Com- 
munist-infested Guatamala. What is more, 
Guatemalan coffee, the country’s chief ex- 
port and source of Government income, is 
admitted duty-free. ; 

Even the proposed inter-American cultural 
and trade center which would have done so 
much to foster good will and create a better 
understanding with our South American 
friends, has been tossed in the junk pile. 

We seem to go out of our way to annoy 
our proven good neighbors to the south, upon 
whom we are so dependent for strategic 
materials to defend America and upon whose 
trade and commerce those of us in this area 
are so dependent, Our friends in the Carib- 
bean Sea area, for whom we profess our warm 
friendship, cannot understand why we re- 
quire American businessmen and tourists 
flying to their countries to pay a discrimina- 
tory 15-percent transportation tax, when no 
such tax is required to travel a few miles 
farther to South America or even to Com- 
munist-dominated countries in Europe and 
Asia. 

Our stock of good will in Latin America is 
probably at the lowest ebb in a quarter of a 
century. You members of the chamber of 
commerce, therefore, are vitally concerned 
with these policies of our Government, and 
I hope that, through your organization, you 
can impress on the Nation the need to en- 
courage freedom of travel in the Caribbean 
area without discriminatory travel restric- 
tions; that you will direct your energies to- 
ward seeing that the announced good-neigh- 
bor policy is translated into action, and not 
merely continued as a nice sounding phrase; 
and that you will support the President's 
announced policy of trade, not aid, against 
the sabotaging efforts of the high-tariff 
advocates, 

The history of aviation, as we review it on 
this 50th anniversary of powered flight, is a 
tribute to the initiative, ingenuity, vision, 
and perseverance of the pioneers in this in- 
dustry. Although we in the Hialeah-Miamt 
Springs area have recorded a remarkable and 
amazing growth in but a short few years, we 
tonight in the chamber of commerce by dedi- 
cating ourselves to these same attributes that 
characterized the pioneers in aviation—can 
record for our community during the next 
year, under the fine leadership of your new 
officers, an unparalleled record of civic 
progress, 


God Bless America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1953 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent of the House, 
I wish to place in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a fine statement 
prepared by Emma Bennett Fowler, of 
Perryton, Tex.: 

Gop BLESS AMERICA 


God bless America has come ringing down 
the corridors of time ever since the Mayflower 
landed on our shores, whence this Nation 
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of beauty and power had its beginning by 
the direction of and under the all seeing eye 
of God. 

The Bible is this Nation’s foundation, for 
it is the word of God to His creatures; and 
“blessed is that nation whose God is the 
Lord.” 

Our forefathers knew that it was only 
truth from God, through the freedom as in 
Christ Jesus, that they could build a free 
nation, with just laws interpreted by His 
commandments, that could ever make a free 
people. And that when one man’s liberty 
came in contact or conflict with another's, 
the controversy could be settled by these 
just laws of Holy Scripture; and this is what 
is called democracy. 

The secret of this great power would be 
liberty of freedom of speech, press, and re- 
ligion. But liberty has not meant that man- 
kind can grope about ignorant of the laws 
of God; or that it gives him the right to do 
as he pleases regardless of another’s liberty. 
They must be converted to the law of life, 
as in Christ Jesus, which “frees them from 
the law of sin and death.” 

It was in this faith that our forefathers 
began to build, feeling their way and search- 
ing for religious truth, It was from the word 
of God that ideas were conceived and de- 
cisions were made that formed the destiny of 
men and institutions. It was here that 
men's minds were enriched, their hearts in- 
spired, and their souls were enlightened with 
the divine truth from the pages of the New 
Testament, 

The Statue of Liberty and the dome of 
our Capitol Building in Washington, D. C., 
attest to this fact, and are enduring symbols 
of our country’s greatness. 

Early in the 17th century America began 
to give a glimpse of freedom to the perse- 
cuted people of the world, who realized there 
was no substitute for the Bible, that 
thoughts have power, and that when they 
conform with God's ideas it would conform 
one to God’s image. 

It is an old saying that necessity is the 
mother of invention. The immigrants com- 
ing to these shores to make a nation in 
which to shape their destiny were so lacking 
in so many things necessary for human life 
and protection, that they became an inven- 
tive people, going to God for wisdom which 
they themselves did not possess in experi- 
menting with their ideas. 

Isaac Watts invented the steam engine, 
revolutionizing travel and much industry. 
Eli Whitney invented the cotton gin that 
did the work of 50 men; and Seth Thomas 
and his partner Eli Terry saw that by mass 
production they could cut the costs on 
clocks, enabling more people to buy and mak- 
ing more money for themselves. And so it 
has been all through the years. Americans 
have invented thousands of machines, sav- 
ing men and labor, enriching themselves and 
the Nation. 

This free way of invention also made them 
more skillful at whatever job they were do- 
ing, and by the blessing of reading God's 
word and worshiping Him, it lifted their 
hearts and minds and made them realize 
that “God had not given them the spirit of 
fear, but of power, love, and sound minds” 
(2 Tim. 1: 7). Recognition of human val- 
ues was increased as a prerequisite of better 
living, and they knew the need of a uni- 
versal moral conscience. Not one by the 
opinions of nautral man, but one that only 
God could give: As men’s minds were many 
times in enmity with God. 

And that it might be known to be of God: 
“In God we trust” and lettered on our coin 
and printed on our 81 bills, a “Pyramid un- 
der the all-seeing eye of God.” 

It is the common observation that our 
cause is the cause of all mankind; that we 
are fighting for their liberty by defending 
our own; and it seems we are experiencing 
this fighting and giving our own lifeblood 
for the world’s freedom today in the Korean 
conflagration, 
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The traditions of America are inseparably 
linked with religion. Its faith inspired our 
highest achievements, and it has sanctified 
our homes and fostered in them the solid 
virtue and strong faith which has molded 
our national character and shaped our course 
in world history. When schools and colleges 
were first built, the Bible was chief on the 
curriculum. This inyoked blessings on 
homes and teachers. 

Home, school, and church are the three 
pillars of the power of our Nation, and must 
be in all the future relations with God and 
man, 

The Lord requires so little of us. The 
prophet Micah says: Do justly, love mercy, 
and walk humbly with thy God.” If the 
savages who are overrunning the world today 
would only realize this, wars would cease 
and we would all have an understanding 
built upon a firm foundation. In the Book 
` of Genesis we read how Sodom and Gomorrah 
wandered away into wickedness, and God in 
His holy wrath destroyed them. We can 
also see what modernism has done to us as 
a nation. 

Modernism in the churches is to place our 
own reasoning above God’s Holy Spirit in 
interpreting His word, making it conform to 
today’s way of human reasoning. This has 
made churches lukewarm in the sight of 
God, and made them impotent in our own 
lives—churches that enriched our moral na- 
tional character. “We have refused to live 
under God's control, and now live under gov- 
ernment control.” The food for which we re- 
fused to give thanks has risen to exorbitant 
prices. The tithes we refused God we must 
now pay in taxes. 

God heard the prayers of our forefathers 
and the prayers of our mothers and com- 
forted bereaved families. He heard the 
prayers of the boys in the foxholes, and fed 
those who were stranded at sea. There have 
been many dark nights in our human history 
where God heard prayer and relieved us. 

In an attempt to bring culture of spiritual 
understanding and peace to the whole world, 
after two cruel bloody world wars had been 
fought, many nations gathered in San Fran- 
cisco to organize a United Nations which 
would keep the peace of the world. When 
prayer was announced one high in our Na- 
tion suggested that a period of silence be 
instead, as there were many languages. But 
the prayer could have been audible and in- 
terpreted to each nationality in that august 
assembly, though some would pray to idols 
and some even to Satan, 

This was like a stab in the hearts of all 
Christians; as it seemed here was where ideas 
could be exchanged and decisions might be 
made whereby the course of our Nation’s des- 
tiny and its institutions might be changed 
other than under God, the secret of their 
greatness. 

By seating the representatives of Satan so 
highly, and giving them the power of veto 
in the organization, and having snubbed the 
Prince of Peace, we have taken ourselves 
from under God's protection; and Satan has 
been pushing us about ever since. . 

After the First World War Communists be- 
gan infesting our Government, schools, and 
churches, and have continued to do so; and 
our Nation with all its moral and spiritual 
culture, has been declining, while that of 
the Communists has been ascending. This is 
because they have a weird creed which they 
spread by being fanatically inspired by Satan, 
whose disciples they are. It is with a mis- 
sionary zeal they spread this poison all over 
the world; and we stand helpless, unless we 
repent as a Nation, and seek God's forgive- 
ness. For we, by this national gesture, have 
placed ourselves where we cannot grow spir- 
itually; nor can God answer our prayers. 
There have been sellouts before the U. N. 
organization, but this national gesture has 
grieved God's Holy Spirit. And God stands 
outside the door knocking with His nail- 
pierced hand all these 8 years. Because there 
is no length or breadth, height, or depth, 


in God’s love for His own; and it seems that 
a Barabbas has been chosen, and Christ 
again crucified. 

On April 30, 1863, Abraham Lincoln, real- 
izing that the people of this Nation had wan- 
dered far away from God and was being 
ripped asunder by evil forces, called upon it 
for a day of fasting and prayer. God heard 
their prayers and cemented this Nation by 
His grace when they repented and were will- 
ing to obey him: Since we have folded so 
many enemies of God to our national bosom, 
we stand convicted. 

And now the fate of this Nation, the U. N., 
and the world is hanging in the balance. 
The President can proclaim a day of fasting, 
confession, and prayer. Also can the U. N., 
even though a minority might object. 

Our world is now divided into two groups: 
Communism with hammer and sickle, and 
America and Christians with cross of 
Christ. If we reinstate ourselves as a Na- 
tion with God, so that He may be on our side, 
we must not sin away our day of grace, 

Our Nation is working with the U. N. 
which is working on natural men's opinion, 
which many times is in enmity with God. 
There is no compassion or mercy in the 
power of Satan. It is not God who gives 
us the spirit of fear, but Satan, that he 
might gain his own ends; which we can 
plainly see he does. “God gives us the spirit 
of power, love, and sound minds, coupled 
with mercy.” (II Timothy 1: 7.) If the 
U. N. is ever constructive it must be 
reorganized, 

Besides traitors in our own Government 
everywhere, our allies are tricking us and 
selling goods and weapons to the enemy; 
and are beginning to ridicule us in the eyes 
of the whole world. Yet, in our present 
relations with God, there is little we can 
do about it. We cannot ignore the fact 
that it is our boys who have suffered all 
the atrocities only Satan can conceive, and 
that there are millions of Reds swarming all 
over the world. And the spending of our 
finance is such that it does little good. They 
have gnarled up conditions in Korea, so that 
many Solomons cannot untangle. 

Why, is our friendly efforts for the peace 
of the world received by other nations as 
sinister offers of friendship? 

As Jesus’ nail-pierced hand still knocks, 
justice calls. Today if you will hear His 
voice harden not your hearts, for tomorrow 
God may draw the line between his patience 
and his wrath. “Though our sins be as 
scarlet, He can make them like snow.” And 
“whosoever cometh unto Him: He will in 
nowise cast out.” 

May God’s richest blessings be upon us and 
our Nation. Amen. 

EMMA BENNETT FOWLER. 


An Appeal for Action 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 30, 1953 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
announcement of designation of 40 
counties in western Oklahoma as a major 
disaster area eligible for drought relief 
was certainly good news for that portion 
of our State, but the proposed relief 
measure falls short of meeting the actual 
present need for action on the part of 
our Government in Oklahoma. 

This morning we received a copy of a 
wire to the President from Acting Gov. 
Raymond Gary, of Oklahoma, wherein 
the Acting Governor made it clear that 
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the entire State is suffering from drought 
conditions and from a near disaster in 
the price of cattle, in large part as a 
result of the forced sale of many herds 
because of drought conditions. 

The telegram from Acting Governor 
Gary recognizes the situation on which 
I have been receiving the most alarming 
reports possible from the Second District 
in Oklahoma, during the past several 
weeks. I have had letters from farmers, 
from cattlemen, from merchants, from 
bankers, and from stockyard operators. 

I have heard from officials of Okla- 
homa Agriculture & Mechanical College 
and from Gov. Johnston Murray. The 
house of representatives of our State 
legislature has called attention to the 
fact that “hundreds of thousands of cat- 
tle are being forced upon the market due 
to drought conditions,” and to the fur- 
ther fact that “at present or lower prices 
the cattlemen of the Southwest are faced 
with financial ruin.” 

Homer Duffy, president of the Okla- 
homa Farmers Union, reported to me on 
June 22 that “continued drought and 
depressed cattle prices causing herds to 
be liquidated in unprecedented numbers.” 

The Oklahoma Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion recently reported that drought con- 
ditions are forcing “hundreds of thou- 
sands of cattle upon the market,“ and 
further reported that “the cattlemen of 
5 Southwest are faced with financial 

n.“ 

Along with other members of the Okla- 
homa delegation in the Senate and in the 
House I have made direct appeals to the 
President, to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, and to other Government execu- 
tives for action to meet this crisis. 

We have had assurance that this ac- 
tion will be taken, but as yet have had 
no assurance that it will cover the Sec- 
ond District of Oklahoma, which includes 
16 counties containing some of the finest 
farmland and some of the finest herds 
of cattle in the entire Southwest. I am 
today placing in the Appendix of the 
Recorp some of the evidence which has 
come to our office of the urgent need 
for action in the Second District of Okla- 
homa and in the State as a whole. This 
is an appeal for that action. I urgently 
request our administration to take ac- 
tion, not only to afford a measure of 
disaster relief to the hard-hit victims of 
the drought in eastern Oklahoma, but 
also to take the sort of substantial action 
that will restore solvency to the cattle 
industry and assure the men who are 
providing America’s food of an adequate 
return for the product of their labors. 
It cannot be overemphasized that time 
is short if this great industry is to be 
saved and the time for action is now. 


Se 


Indians Look for Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 30, 1953 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
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include an article by Mr. Jay Edgerton, 
a very able columnist of the Star, Mor- 
ton, Minn., entitled “Indians Look for 
Freedom.” 

The article is as follows: 

INDIANS Look For FREEDOM—THEY DISLIKE 
Berne Warps 
(By Jay Edgerton) 

Morton, Mix.! Set us free.” 

That hope runs like fire through the little 
community of Sioux Indians that still clings 
to its ancient ancestral home on the banks 
of the Minnesota River here. 

With the end of the Indian reservation 
system apparently closer than at any other 
time in American history, the Sioux can 
hardly wait for the day when they no longer 
will be wards of the Government. 

The business of being a ward stings. For 
the Indian—at least for the Minnesota Valley 
Sioux—it means second-class citizenship. 
They want it ended as quickly as possible. 

“White people are always building monu- 
ments to famous dead Indians,” says Sam 
Jones, patriarch of the community across 
the river from Morton, “it would be much 
better if they gave us first-class citizenship 
while we are alive.” 

Driven out of Minnesota after the Sioux 
war of 1862, the Sioux began coming back to 
their old homes in the 1890’s. There were 
only three other families on the hill across 
from Morton when Sam Jones arrived in 
1893. The Morton community is at the site 
of the lower Sioux agency of pioneer days. 

Today the Sioux farm small plots ranging 
from 4 to 80 acres. Many of them work 
out for white farmers or on construction 
projects all over the country. They frequent- 
ly travel hundreds of miles to jobs, and re- 
turn to live at Morton between jobs. 

“It’s hard to get work if you are an In- 
dian,” says Kingsmill Jones, 41, a former GI 
who served with the Third Infantry division 
through north Africa, Sicily, Italy, France, 
and Germany. 

“Where people don’t know us too well they 
are a little afraid of Indians it seems to me,” 
Jones continues. 

What many Minnesota Sioux would like is 
full-scale farming themselves. This is in the 
background of their opposition to the Gov- 
ernment ward system. 

As wards they are barred from the finan- 
cial transactions that would provide for im- 
proving their lands and getting modern farm 
machinery. Many of them have to rent their 
land to white farmers because they cannot 
get the seed and machinery they need to 
farm successfully themselves. 

“We've had a hard time,” says the elder 
Jones. “We'd like to get a little start and 
stand on our own feet. I hope I live to see 
the day when the Government gets out and 
leaves us alone. We'll do all right.” 

Sam Bluestone, former chairman (chief) 
of the Lower Sioux Tribal Council, leader of 
the community for more than 15 years, 
shares the same views. The end of the reser- 
vation system can’t come too soon for him. 

“I am often asked what the Government 
does for us,” he explains. “They don’t do 
anything for us. Instead we do something 
for the people in the Indian Bureau. We 
hold jobs for them. If they didn’t have us 
they wouldn’t have jobs—and that’s why 
they want to keep us the way we are.” 

The Indians speak often of the reservation 
system as being a kind of American concen- 
tration camp. 

“We feel that way,” Bluestone says, “like 
we are in a concentration camp and have to 
take orders from somebody all the time.” 

The Sioux point with pride to their war 
records. In World War II, from a community 
of less than 300, the Sioux sent out 25 sol- 
diers, almost all to active combat duty. 
Eleven other Indian boys are now in Korea. 

“We are American enough for that,” young 
Jones says, “but when we want to get some 


new farm machinery to be better farmers 
we can't do it.” 

Sioux homes in the Morton community are 
neat and well kept. More than 80 percent 
have electricity. Everybody has a radio. 
Eight have telephones. 

“We want to be on our own,” they say. 
“Set us free.” 


Two Slovakians Who Became Leaders in 
Our Country, Messrs. John Slezak and 
John T. Kmetz 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. BONIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 30, 1953 


Mr. BONIN. Mr. Speaker, through 
the courtesy of the National Committee 
for Liberation of Slovakia, my attention 
was brought to some very interesting 
facts. On May 4, 1953, a significant fact 
passed almost unnoticed—a fact which 
in our psychological warfare against 
communism affects our own American 
strategy in a part of Europe which in 
the future may be of great importance: 
Slovakia and her underground en- 
trenched in the Carpathian Mountains. 

On that day, which is a national holi- 
day of all Slovaks celebrating the tragic 
death of their liberator, Gen. Milan 
Rastislav Stefanik, an American Slovak, 
the Honorable John Slezak was sworn 
into office as the Assistant Secretary 
of the Army. 

For John Slezak, this was the culmina- 
tion of his lifelong success story. For 
the Slovaks, the nomination of John 
Slezak was an expression of sympathy 
on the part of our President, Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, for the oppressed Slovak 
people behind the Iron Curtain. 

But for our psychological warfare, this 
was a great opportunity. Since this 
warfare starts by studying the cravings 
of a people whom we hope to enlighten 
and win in our worldwide clash with 
communism, in the case of John Slezak 
our psychological warfare had a tool to 
use in order to sympathetically enlarge 
and develop all true and legitimate aspi- 
rations of the oppressed people of Slo- 
vakia languishing now under the cruel 
yoke of Moscow’s tyranny. 

John Slezak made a sublime example 
of success for himself and for his own 
people in this politically and economi- 
cally free country of America. Before 
him another American, also born in Slo- 
vakia, John T. Kmetz, became a labor 
leader and Assistant Secretary of the 
Department of Labor in 1947. These 
men demonstrated to their own Slovaks 
here and in Europe that the democratic 
way of life is the best expression of prog- 
ress for everyone without discrimination 
of race, color, or religion, because the 
principles of democracy apply to every- 
one. If applied to the enslaved and op- 
pressed people of Slovakia, such prin- 
ciples would mean the fulfillment of their 
natural aspirations for freedom and in- 
dependence. Is not democracy the in- 
herent right of the human race, regard- 
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less of whether applied to individuals or 
nations? 

American haven and hospitality to the 
persecuted of other lands held special 
significance for the Slovaks who came 
to America before the First World War. 
Slovaks of all walks of life came here as 
refugees from Hungary where political 
injustice and inequality were intolerable. 
From the very outset these Slovak immi- 
grants made every effort to adapt them- 
selves to American life, to understand 
its rules, and to play an essential part in 
our industrial growth and social devel- 
opment. There was not a mine or mill 
in America where the Slovak immigrant 
could not be found doing the most back- 
breaking and hazardous work. John T. 
Kmetz started in a coal mine when al- 
most a child, while John Slezak found his 
first job in a machine shop at Racine, 
Wis., receiving 15 cents an hour. But 
this was only the usual beginning for the 
newcomers. Soon they both moved to- 
ward more important pursuits. Mr. 
Slezak subsequently found employment 
in the Rock Island Arsenal where his 
knowledge proved invaluable. There he 
was in charge of a department in the 
small-arms division. In this capacity, 
serving in the United States Army during 
the First World War, he personally ac- 
quainted the great Slovak liberator, Gen. 
Milan R. Stefanik, who was then recruit- 
ing Slovaks for his legions, with Amer- 
ican weapons. After that war Mr. Sle- 
zak graduated from the University of 
Wisconsin with a bachelor of science 
degree, while Mr. Kmetz obtained his 
first elective office in the United Mine 
Workers Union. From then on their rise 
was rapid. While John T. Kmetz 
showed his abilities as labor leader under 
John L. Lewis, John Slezak gradually 
became an important industrial leader, 
starting with the Western Electric Co. 
and ending as the president of the Tur- 
ner Brass Works, in Sycamore, II., be- 
sides serving with six other companies 
and the Illinois Manufacturing Associa- 
tion. 

As to his Army record, Mr. Slezak rose 
from the rank of a sergeant at the end of 
World War I, to the rank of a Lieutenant 
Colonel during World War II and was 
awarded the Legion of Merit in 1944 and 
an oak leaf cluster to the Legion of Merit 
in 1946 for distinguished service as Chief 
of the Chicago Ordnance District. As 
Assistant Secretary of the Army his pres- 
ent duties are enormous. The man who 
started with 15 cents an hour at Racine, 
Wis., 37 years ago, is today the greatest 
buyer in the world—not only in Amer- 
ica—handling billions of dollars in pur- 
chases for the United States Army. 

It is a most remarkable fact that these 
Americans of Slovak origin, Kmetz and 
Slezak, should have grown to maturity 
in the finest type of American citizen- 
ship. This certainly is an object lesson 
for Communist dictatorship which in no 
way furthers the development of human 
personality. These prominent American 
Slovaks came to this country spurred by 
their desire for freedom. America re- 
ceived them well and they both are con- 
sidered today as examples of success not 
only for themselves but also for America 
and for their native Slovakia. They 
fused their Old World culture and tradi- 
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tions with the New World civilization 
and its ideals to such degree of perfec- 
tion that in the imagination of their 
own Slovak people they stand near that 
great symbol of America—the Statue of 
Liberty—to pour light and instill hope 
to all those poor and tired men and 
women of oppressed Slovakia, who, too, 
yearn for freedom and look toward these 
two distinguished Americans for guid- 
ance and inspiration. 

Yes; they serve as guidance and in- 
spiration. For the workers behind the 
Iron Curtain and particularly in Slo- 
vakia, the life story of Slezak and Kmetz 
brings the knowledge and recognition 
of the fact that communism intentionally 
ignores and withholds the true picture of 
social conditions of workers in the cap- 
italist and democratic world—especially 
in America. 

For the Communists the capitalist sys- 
tem is a beast which sucks and exploits 
the healthy forces from the workers 
without reward for them in the social, 
political, economical, and cultural life. 
The Communists call our labor and in- 
dustrial leaders names and they particu- 
larly accuse our labor leaders that they 
provided the worker with such degree of 
political, social, economical, and cultural 
advancement which makes a Communist 
revolution in this country impossible. 

There is a great difference in the two 
camps of workers. Lenin wrote that he 
does not need men who use slippers and 
morning gowns because such people if 
ordered to go into the streets would have 
first to change their clothing. Lenin 
needed workers with only one, single suit 
in which to sleep and to work. Yes; 
only such workers can be sent into the 
street and make revolution. Under the 
capitalist system the worker has not only 
the privilege of having his slippers and 
his morning robe, but is richly provided 
with all necessities of daily life, and if 
industrious can reach the highest posi- 
tions in industry, labor, and government, 
as demonstrated by the success story of 
Messrs. Kmetz and Slezak. Examples 
like these are the best means for opening 
eyes of the oppressed worker behind the 
Tron Curtain. That is why our psycho- 
logical warfare against communism 
should use it at this time honestly and 
truly. We have the truth on our side; 
we have human nature on our side—the 
Communists however, are going against 
the grain of human nature and its aspir- 
ations. The victory is ours if we only 
will to win it. 


Drought Emergency in Eastern 
Oklahoma—One Week’s Mail 
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or 
HON. ED EDMONDSON 
OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1953 
Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, 


under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 


lowing evidence which has come to my 
ofiice of the urgent need for relief in 
the drought-stricken areas of Okla- 
homa: 
JuNE 27, 1953. 
Hon. Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Additional information received since my 
telegram yesterday reveals that practically 
all of Oklahoma should be included in 
disaster area, I urge that entire State be 
surveyed to determine those areas that 
should be classed as disaster areas. 

RAYMOND Gary, 
Acting Governor, 


STIGLER, OKLA., June 29, 1953. 

Dear Mr. EDMONDSON: As a citizen of the 
eastern part of Oklahoma I’m writing you 
in regard to our drought situation. Our 
pastures are turned brown and will soon be 
completely gone. We most certainly do need 
this part of the State to be declared a 
drought-stricken area so that we may be 
eligible to get Government loans. And also 
we need a price support on our cattle. We're 
all going to be broke if something Isn't done 
at once. I have 65 head of cattle and our 
gas has gone up and also our other operat- 
ing expenses, and we just can't continue at 
the pace we're going. Farmers are having 
to sell their stock because they have no hay 
and feed. Please help us and it will cer- 
tainly be appreciated. 

Yours sincerely, 
CLYDE ROBERTSON. 
HASKELL COUNTY, OKLA, 


WESTVILLE, OKLA., June 21, 1953. 
Hon. Ep EDMONDSON, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: The farmers in this 
county are facing financial disaster. We are 
in desperate need of a lengthy emergency 
loan and assistance on feed. The drought is 
serious. Pastures already burned up. If we 
are forced to sell our stock at the present 
price which is an average of about 7 cents 
for cows, we have no way coming back. We 
can’t possibly feed the protected grain and 
concentrates. We are facing desperate cir- 
cumstances. Do what you can to help us. 

Yours very truly, 
J. F. CASEY. 


STIGLER, OKLA., June 29, 1953. 
Hon. Ep EDMONDSON, 
Congressman, Second, District, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Severe drought and price drops threaten 
farmers and cattlemen in Haskell County. 
Meeting of June 27, 1953, cattlemen suggest 
90 percent parity. 

BOARD OF COUNTY COMMISSIONERS, 
BL Prince, Chairman. 

Jim THOMPSON, Member. 

A. E. HENDRIX, Member, 


TAHLEQUAH, OKLA., June 26, 1953. 
Hon, Ep EpMONDSON: 

Just a line to let you know the condition 
the cowman is in. I am just a small stock- 
man but think I can speak how most of the 
farm and ranch people feel. We are in our 
second year of drought and now our cow 
prices are so cheap until our calf crop will 
not pay for wintering the cows and what 
we want is an equal break with the rest of 
the groups as labor is protected and the cot- 
ton and wheat and most everything else has 
a floor under them, so we feel like we are 
due protection if the other classes are 80. 
Hoping that when you meet the head boss 
next Thursday that something can be worked 
out for help of the cowman. 

I remain, as ever, 
U. A. HOFFMAN. 
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TAHLEQUAH, OKLA., June 27, 1953. 
Hon. Ep EDMONDSON, 
Congressman, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. EDMONDSON: I am writing you to 
see if you can help us on the cattle. Prices 
are ruining us. 

Last year we had a disastrous drought. 
Feed high—hay and feed. Now we are in 
another drought. Pastures are burning up 
and we are being forced to sell. 

I was on Muskogee market today with two 
white-faced calves—good ones just off the 
cows. Only brought $12.90 and $13.10 per 
hundred. 

I do not want the Government to give me 
anything but hope it could in some way 
bolster prices some. 

I am only a small stockraiser but will ap- 
preciate anything you can do to help. 

Respectfully, 
Howe JONES, 


PARKHILL, OKLA., June 27, 1953. 
Hon. Ep EDMONDSON, 

Member of Congress, 

Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

On account of drought we and others have 
thousands of cattle in Cookson Hills which 
we will be forced to market in very near 
future. At present prices cattle will not pay 
last winter’s feed bill. Please give us some 
help. 

A. C. Carlie, Clem Meigs, D. L. Dunn, 
Lofta Cunningham, Johnsons Silk, 
Alonzo Reynolds, Mary E. Baker, D. P. 
Kupsick, R. F. Brannon, James R. 
Carlie, James R. Carlie, Jr., George 
Houdland, Jack Rucker, Earl Hough- 
land, Floyd Garrett, R. L. Risenhoover, 
J. H. Reynolds, Mrs. Roberts, Cookson 
Hills People, Parkhill, Okla. 


KENNEDY & KENNEDY, 
Okmulgee, Okla., June 24, 1953. 
Congressman Ep. EpMONDSON, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: A lot of cattlemen are ruined 
and most of us are in distress from the 
drought and decline in the price of cattle. 

All cattle are a half what they were 2 
years ago and the poorer quality and thin 
cattle are a fourth. All comparisons seemed 
to be based on the price choice and prime 
cattle are bringing. Most of us have never 
raised an animal that will grade prime and 
95 percent of us never eat better than choice 
beef. It is a depression for the cattleman 
and farmer in a time of plenty and boom for 
everyone else. If the price of the poorer 
grade of cattle can be supported at 10 cents 
a pound on the hoof we can at least survive. 
Cattlemen that bankrupt should be supplied 
cheap money with long terms for payment. 

The situation is really serious and we 
cattlemen and farmers will all support you 
for anything that you can do to help us. 

Yours very truly, 
JOHN Y. KENNEDY, 
Land, Loans, and Investments. 


MUSKOGEE, OKLA., June 27, 1953. 
Hon. E. A. EDMONDSON, 
Member of Congress, 
Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mr. EDMONDSON: I own and farm 
considerable acreage in the Fort Gibson bot- 
tom and I am also raising beef cattle. 

We are in the midst of a terrible drought 
and pastures are burning up. I hope that 
you will use your influence to have Muskogee 
County included in the disaster area. 

Thanking you and with every good wish, I 
am, 

Yours very truly, 
BEN H. PAYTON, 
Payton Truck Farm. 
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BENJAMIN & RICHARD MARTIN, 
Muskogee, Okla., June 27, 1953. 
Hon. E. A. EDMONDSON, 
Member of Congress, Old House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Ep: I suppose you are aware that we 
are in the midst of a disastrous drought. 
‘The pastures and stock water in this section 
are rapidly being depleted. I note by the 
paper that some sections of this country 
are being designated as disaster areas. I 
hope that you will use your influence to in- 
clude Muskogee County in the disaster area. 

Wishing you every success and kindest 
personal regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
RICHARD MARTIN, 
Attorney at Law. 
QUINTON, OKLA. June 28, 1953. 
Mr. Ep EDMONDSON, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I am writing you in regard to 
the low price of cattle and the drought- 
stricken area. As for cattle I think there 
should be a floor on cattle as same as a 
ceiling. You know about 2 years ago when 
cattle took a sharp rise in price it didn’t 
take long to place a ceiling on them. Now 
cattle is so far below everything else in- 
cluding the beef we buy from the market, 
it sure isn’t funny any more. If there was 
a time the cattlemen needed help it is now. 
I think we should have a support price. If 
wheat, corn, and other commodities have 
one, I'm going to suggest that it be brought 
up before our Secretary of Agriculture Thurs- 
day, and as for the drought area there's no 
Place hit any harder than we here in eastern 
Oklahoma. I think we should be placed in 
the drought area, because the hay crop is 
cut at least one-half and corn is hurt worse 
than that on account of not enough rain. 
This isn’t only me but thousands more in 
the same boat. I've got cows I gave $230 to 
$250 for cow and calf 2 years ago. The cow 
now will bring $35 or $40. If there isn’t 
something done soon, very soon, we're 
doomed. So anything you can say or do 
when you meet with Mr. Benson will be 
greatly appreciated by all cattlemen. By 
all means we should be placed in the drought 
area. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. W. SEABOLT. 

P. S.— Another thing. If our boys in the 
services could be eating our beef instead of 
imported beef we might have a better market 
for our cattle. 


MUSKOGEE COUNTY, OKLA., June 26, 1953. 
Hon. Ep EDMONDSON, 

Member of Congress, Old House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I would like to report to you that 
Muskogee County is as much in the drought 
area as any other part of Oklahoma. Ali 
crops are burning from excess heat and still 
cattle prices are dropping off so badly that 
we farmers have nothing to sustain us to 
another season. 

Would appreciate your immediate atten- 
tion to the drought situation and cattle 
prices as our pastures will be gone in about 
10 days if no rain falls. 

Yours truly, 


Jim LEEDS. 
Fr. GIBSON, OKLA. 


— 


THE First NATIONAL BANKE, 
Fort Gibson, Okla., June 27, 1953. 
Mr. Ep EDMONDSON, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Ep: Drought and low price of cattle 
in your district is causing much unrest and 
if possible try to do something about the 
matter. If Congress would enact a support 
price of at least 12 cents on foot, or purchase 
low grade beef, or get Mr. Benson to cooper- 


ate with the United States food supply for 
the Army or something. As it is at the 
present the condition is deplorable, the peo- 
ple are scared and very restless. 

Ranchers who have cattle on the Chero- 
kee County part of the Camp Gruber Reser- 
vation have been ordered to get them out by 
August 1, which will practically ruin them. 
Try to keep them in possession of this grass 
indefinitely since the cattie grazing will inno 
way interfere with fishing and recreation. 

Yours very truly, 
Srp GARRETT, 
President. 


` OKLAHOMA Crry, OKLA., June 22, 1953. 

Congressman Ep EDMONDSON, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Continued drought and depressed cattle 
prices causing herds to be liquidated in un- 
precedented numbers. Urge immediate ac- 
tion by Secretary of Agriculture to use exist- 
ing authority to support cattle prices at 100 
percent or not less than 90 percent of parity. 
Such action to be in addition to any pro- 
posed stop-gap purchase of processed beef. 
Such direct purchase will help processors but 
will do little to support prices to producers 
and prevent herd liquidation. If direct pur- 
chase is made, urge it be made on contrac- 
tural basis with processors on guaranty that 
such support will be passed on to producers. 
In addition to immediate price-support an- 
nouncement, need Government assurance of 
adequate credit to carry producers through 
disaster period. 

Homer DUFFY, 
President, Oklahoma Farmers Union. 


~ RESOLUTION 

Whereas because of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of cattle being forced upon the mar- 
ket due to drought conditions which have 
prevailed in the Southwest the past 3 years; 
and 

Whereas at present or lower prices the cat- 
tlemen of the Southwest are faced with fi- 
nancial ruin: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Oklahoma Cattlemen’s As- 
sociation, That, immediate action be taken 
by the United States Government to pur- 
chase 500 million pounds of canned domestic 
canner, cutter, and utility grade beef through 
regular trade channels, and 500 million 
pounds of frozen domestic beef through the 
same channels for export; and be it further 

Resolved, That the United States Govern- 
ment be urged to contract for said canned 
processed. meat at a price which will allow 
a minimum of 12 cents per pound on foot; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That because meat will keep in- 
definitely in cans and is otherwise highly 
perishable, it is hereby recommended that 
the Federal Government distribute said 
canned meat through the Office of Civil De- 
fense channels to the several States to guard 
against food shortage in the case of national 
emergency or disaster due to atomic attack. 

Adopted by the Oklahoma Cattlemen's As- 
sociation the 5th day of June 1953. _ 

WAYNE Rowe, 
President, Oklahoma Cattiemen's As- 
sociation, 


MUSKOGEE STOCKYARDS & 
LIVESTOCK AUCTION, INC., 
Muskogee, Okla., June 27, 1953. 
Hon. ED EDMONDSON, 
Member of Congress, 
Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. EpMonpson; We are seeking 
through your efforts and the cooperation of 
our Government agencies in Washington 
some system whereby the livestock men in 
this section of Oklahoma may have an open- 
ing to relieve them at least to a degree from 
a situation which has developed through 
no fault of theirs, but may we say through 
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the elements of nature by lack of moisture, 
which has become an alarming condition. 

Our marketing season in this section usu- 
ally comes in July, August, September, and 
October. Our first major break in the mar- 
kets came in mid-June of 1952; consequently, 
the cattlemen were holding for a short pe- 
riod until market conditions improved; 1952 
found livestock prices very low and feed ex- 
tremely high, the average price of prairie 
hay $30 to $35 and $100 cake. The livestock 
men were unable to feed the cattle sufi- 
ciently; therefore, cattle at grasstime were 
unconditioned; hence our cattle supply is 
heavy, but all of them poor and bringing 
a low dollar on the markets. We have had 
a few showers in this section, but no subsoil 
moisture which is necessary to maintain 


grass. 

If producers are forced to place livestock 
on the market at this time with the low 
prices, many of them will be unable to cover 
the present loans without sacrificing their 
farms and yet not meet their obligations. 
This will affect banks and all industries 
alike. 

In our section as well as other sections 
of the State due to the drastic conditions, 
we need price support or Government pur- 
chases on the low end cattle. We also need 
some form of long-time loan which possibly 
could be based on a grow-out proposition 
whereby the cattlemen could winter their 
herds, thereby maintaining their present 
supply in better condition than the past win- 
ter which has been one cause of the present 
predicament. 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-two was a very 
short hay year due to the drought, and ac- 

to our county agent, Bill Cook, the 
1953 crop will be even less than one-half 
of the 1952 crop. This is not only a serious 
situation but an alarming one. 

We are meeting at Stigler Courthouse this 
evening at 8 p. m. with all cattlemen in 
the southern part of your district, by which 
we hope to present facts to them and that 
by means of your representation in Wash- 
ington you will in turn be able through our 
Government to present the matter in their 
behalf. 

We, the people of the Second District, ap- 
preciate having a man of your ability and in- 
tegrity to represent us and are concerned 
in your behalf in that you may be able to 
go to bat for us in this time of distress among 
the people who comprise the backbone. of 
our Nation—the livestock industry. We feel 
that conditions are perilous and something 
must be done. We are depending on you 
and know that you will do everything pos- 


~sible to help meet the demands in this emer- 


gency. 
Yours very sincerely, 
OBAL- LASTER, - 
MUSKOGEE, OKLA., June 30, 1953. 
Representative Ep A. EDMONDSON, Jr., 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 


Muskogee Chamber of Commerce board of 
directors today unanimously voted to urge 
you to use every means at your command to 
have eastern Oklahoma counties included 
in any designation of drought distress areas 
designed to afford relief to harrassed stock- 
men, Cattlemen this area caught in same 
squeeze as those in other sections of this 
State, being forced to dump cattle on de- 
moralized market at terrific losses. Mus- 
kogee Chamber believes eastern Oklahoma 
stockmen entitled to eligibility for same help 
as may be provided under any emergency 
drought relief program set up for any other 
section of this State or the Southwest gen- 
erally. Respectfully urge all possible speed 
in action to provide needed help for this 
area. ‘ 

Chamber board. also unanimously urges 
that you appeal to Federal Wildlife Service 
in Washington to amend its order that all 
cattle now grazing on game preserve portion 
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of old Camp Gruber Reservation be removed 
by August 1, 1953. Suggest eviction date be 
reset for October 15, which will allow stock- 
men to market animals in normal way next 
fall rather than sacrificing them on today's 
shattered market. This would be their only 
alternative if forced off now since, because of 
‘severe drought conditions, they have neither 
pasture nor water available elsewhere. 
Stockmen already notified by Director 
Dahigren of State game and fish commis- 
sion of August 1 eviction deadline on 
strength of order served on him by Wildlife 
Service. Continued grazing privileges until 
October will in no way affect wildlife on 
game preserve and could well mean saving 
from disastrous losses 40 or more cattlemen 
with several hundred thousand dollars in 
cattle now using Gruber grazing land. 
PAUL A. BRUNER, 
Manager, Chamber of Commerce, 


STIGLER, OKLA., June 29, 1953. 
Hon. Ep EDMONDSON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Drought in this county serious. In se- 
quence, turnips, mustard, green beans, 
sweet corn a total loss. Other crops will! fol- 
low if rain does not come soon. Alfalfa and 
other feeds will fail to produce. No chance 
for summer crops which should already be 
planted. Falls own winter pastures already 
affected. Ground too hard and dry to pre- 
pare for seeding. Cattle and pastures in seri- 
ous condition. Much sacrifice selling now. 
Think Government buying of canner and 
cutters cows at fair price would give imme- 
diate relief, and do much to adjust cattle 
numbers for a long pull. 

LEE H. TYLER. 


TAHLEQUAH, OKLA., June 29, 1953. 
Congressman Ep EDMONDSON, 
Second Congressional District, 
Washington, D. C.: 
I have had a number of calls from cat- 
tle growers in Cherokee County. They will 
not be able to last another 10 days and are 
desperately in need of assistance. Cherokee 
County should be on the emergency drought 
list. 
Your friend, 
CLAUD BERRY. 


KINTA, OKLA., June 28, 1953. 
Hon. Ep EDMONDSON, 
Member of Congress; Old House 
Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN; The backbone of our 
country—cattle—is deliberately being de- 
stroyed. Thousands of men are broke and 
saying nothing about it in eastern Oklahoma, 

Would appreciate it if we could be con- 
sidered in the disaster area. 

Hope I will be thanking you for the fu- 


Eon R. WILSON. 
‘TAHLEQUAH, OKLA., June 29 1953. 
Congressman Ep EDMONDSON, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Cherokee County has the worst drought for 
many years. Cattlemen have no hay, no 
grain, no grass. Local cattle prices are 
75 percent cheaper than 1 year ago. We 
need assistance to maintain our herds. This 
is general over county. 
Jack BALLEw, 
J. Berry LITTLEFIELD, 
Buck THORNE, 
Board of County Commissioners. 


MUSKOGEE, OKLA., June 29, 1953. 
Hon. EDU EDMONDSON, 
Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Have contacted hundreds of cattlemen in 
second district, and it is unanimous that we 
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need some type of price support for our low 
end cattle. About 50 percent of the cattle- 
men are badly in need of some type of Ioan 
to save liquidation of entire breeding herd. 
Thanking you very kindly for your cooper- 
ation, 
OBAL LASTER. 
TAHLEQUAH, OKLA., June 29, 1953. 
Congressman Ep EDMONDSON, 
House of Representatives: 

Your full support urged toward having 
Cherokee County declared emergency area by 
this organization. 

ELMER Davis, 
Secretary, Chamber of Commerce. 


STIGLER, OKLA., June 29, 1953. 
Hon. Ep EDMONDSON, 
House Office Building: 

Drought goes from bad to worse. No relief 
is promised by the weatherman. Short wa- 
ter, short grass, and a very short hay crop is 
forcing many thin cattle to market at seri- 
ously depressed prices. Less than 10 percent 
of these thin stock cattle are being bought 
as stockers leaving the packers in full con- 
trol of the market. We need help in Haskell 
County and eastern Oklahoma. Your effort 
toward the disposal of these thin cattle 
through foreign relief channels or otherwise 
would be highly appreciated. 

Marion Roxx. 


Motion Pictures Still the Best Form of 
Entertainment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 30, 1953 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, in 
spite of the progress of television and 
the restrictions of Federal excise taxes 
on theater admissions, which I have been 
active in repealing, according to the 
president of the Motion Picture Asso- 
ciation of America, Mr. Eric Johnston, 
2½ billion admissions to theaters dur- 
ing the past year, and a weekly average 
attendance of 50 million people is con- 
clusive evidence that motion pictures are 
the best form of entertainment. 

It is interesting to note that the in- 
dustry is conscious of many of its own 
shortcomings, and is overcoming many 
of its deficiencies in order to meet the 
demands of the public for entertainment, 
education, and cultural development. 

The following statement by Mr. John- 
ston is an excellent analysis of the mo- 
tion-picture industry and its future as 
one of the major industries of our Na- 
tion: 

A New ERA IN ENTERTAINMENT 
(By Eric Johnston) 

The year 1952 opened new vistas to the 
motion-picture industry. 

It was a year of challenge, yet also a year 
of constructive and heartening response to 
the challenges of the times. 

It was a year of transition, yet also a year 
of new rewarding promise. 

It was a year, above all, that saw the re- 
surgence of a strong spirit of faith and con- 
fidence in the industry and in its future. 

A SIGNIFICANT YEAR 

No single event stands out but a combi- 

nation of developments made 1952 a year of 
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importance and of significance. In the days 
ahead those who chronicle the progress of the 
motion-picture industry will, I think, mark 
down 1952 as the year that heralded the ap- 
pearance of vast new horizons in entertain- 
ment, in technological innovations, in serv- 
ice to the worldwide public. 

During the year the challenge of strong, 
competitive forces was met by an unusual 


‘array of outstanding pictures. And during 


the year faith in the future was demon- 
strated by a continued flow of capital in- 
vestment both in the production and exhibi- 
tion arms of the industry. 

Our business overseas in 1952 was pursued 
with renewed vigor. New and modern thea- 
ters continued to replace obsolete ones. 
Drive-ins continued to mushroom through- 
out the Nation. And it was a year in which 
large sums of money were spent on tech- 
nological research and development—en- 
deavors sparking the industry as it moves 
forward decisively. Favorable long-term 
trends helped mitigate the competitive ef- 
fects of home television, the oppressive bur- 
den of admission taxes and foreign market 
restrictions. 

Early in the year, the MPAA executive 
staff joined me in a series of meetings with 
member company sales managers and presi- 
dents for the purpose of mapping out a 
plan to cope with some of the problems 
that exist both in the area of film dis- 
tribution and in the industry at. large. 

Out of these talks emerged suggestions 
for the consolidation of film handling, in- 
spection, and shipping for the purpose of 
effecting economies in distribution; and pro- 
posals for developing a workable arbitration 
system to reduce the financial drain of anti- 
trust litigation. 

While it is recognized that the pattern of 
distribution might possibly undergo some 
change with the introduction of extra-di- 
mensional films, the need for streamlining 
our basic machinery for getting pictures 
to theaters remains, and active study of 
the problem continues, 


BLUEPRINTS FOR ARBITRATION 


Efforts toward approval of an intra-indus- 
try system of arbitration fell just short of 
unanimous acceptance after 10 months of 
conferences and innumerable committee 
meetings with representatives of the five 
national exhibitor organizations. Much 
credit is due both to distributor and ex- 
hibitor leaders who labored arduously and 
cooperatively over the conference tables 
throughout the year. 

I am confident that these efforts will not 
have been wasted. I am confident that the 
slim area of disagreement which barred ac- 
ceptance of the proposals can and will ulti- 
mately be resolved. 

At a time when the resources of our 
companies and the full energies of leaders in 
all branches of the industry are directed 
toward bringing the public new mechanisms 
for expanding the entertainment values in 
theaters, the costly expenditure of talent, 
effort, and money in court litigations can 
seriously impair industry progress. The need 
for a workable system of arbitration was 
never greater. 

VICTORIES IN CENSORSHIP 

Our industry in 1952 scored notable vic- 
tories in its campaign to liberate motion 
pictures from the affliction of political cen- 
sorship. 

Elsewhere in this report a special section 
presents highlights of the United States 
Supreme Court decision in the Miracle and 
Pinky cases, as well as of the Toledo court 
decision on newsreels. 

As momentous as these decisions were, 
they had little immediate effect in hasten- 
ing the demise of official censors. The 
wielders of the shears and the blue pencil 
still hold forth in six States of the Nation 
and in scores of communities. 
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It is obvious that we shall have to fight 
and scrap every inch of the way from now 
on before censorship is really routed from 
the country. And that is precisely what we 
are determined to do. 

The 1952 decisions opened the restraining 
door of censorship that has weighed down 
on the film industry for nearly 40 years. 
But it was only a narrow opening. We now 
have a wedge in that door and we hope, 
through our own energies and the force of 
legal judgments, to pry the door of censor- 
ship all the way open and off its hinges. 

In America, arbitrary dictation of what 
motion pictures we may see or may not see 
is an infringement of personal liberty, an 
affront to the people of our country and 
repugnant to the concepts of democracy. 
The highest Court in our land, by ruling 
that movies are entitled to the free press 
and free speech guaranties of the Constitu- 
tion, has, in effect, acknowledged this. 

Voluntary self-regulation and a high sense 
of public responsibility are and will con- 
tinue to be the film industry’s answer to 
political censorship. 


EXPANSION OVERSEAS 


While all the figures for 1952 are not yet 
at hand, there is every indication that Amer- 
ican film business volume and earnings in 
overseas markets will exceed those of 1951. 

The expansion of our business in foreign 
countries in the face of a continuing and 
formidable array of trade and monetary 
barriers is gratifying. The revenues from 
foreign markets, which now account for more 
than 40 percent of our total earnings, are 
singularly important to our industry during 
this period of great technological research 
and development. A primary objective is 
to see that the steady flow of remittances 
from abroad is maintained, and if possible, 
widened. 

This may not be easy. There is no pre- 
dictable ebb and flow of import restrictions 
and taxes on our films and earnings abroad. 
The severity or mildness of these handicaps 
vary with each market and hinge on many 
interrelated factors, not least of which is 
the economic and financial condition of the 
countries we deal with. 

Because of these variables, every area of 
the foreign market must be watched with 
vigilance and any threats to the commercial 
position of our companies met with dispatch 
through conference and negotiation. 

Highlights of some of the negotiations 
conducted and agreements reached with for- 
eign nations during 1952 are presented in 
another section of this report. 


REASONS FOR CONFIDENCE 


Earlier I spoke of a new sense of confidence 
and enthusiasm within the industry. There 
are four principal reasons why this new spirit 
is justified. 

First, our studios have come to recognize 
that mediocrity in entertainment can no 
longer get by; that the public has become 
more discriminating and selective in the way 
it spends its leisure time; and that films, 
to be commercially successful, must have 
extraordinary elements of appeal and quality. 

The relative stability of motion-picture at- 
tendances during 1952 notwithstanding sub- 
stantial progression in the sale of TV re- 
ceivers, offers striking evidence that top-qual- 
ity motion pictures, behind forceful and 
imaginative promotion, can hold their own 
against any competition. 

Outstanding pictures such as the Great- 
est Show on Earth, Ivanhoe, Come Back, 
Little Sheba, Hans Christian Andersen, the 
African Queen, the Quiet Man, High Noon, 
the Snows of Kilimanjaro, Sailor Beware, 
Singin’ in the Rain, Walk East on Beacon, 
the Bad and the Beautiful, the World in His 
Arms, Five Fingers, Moulin Rouge—and there 
were many others—had no trouble luring 
customers by the millions from their living 
rooms, 


The emphasis on quality in motion-pic- 
ture entertainment is refiected in figures 
which indicate that theaters in the United 
States last year aggregated more than 2½ 
billion admissions, with an average weekly 
attendance of more than 50 million. 

YOUTH ON THE MARCH 

A second reason for confidence lies in the 
vital statistics of the Nation. 

A study of the age distribution in the 
population of the United States shows that 
of all the age groups the teen-age category 
will make the sharpest gains during the next 
10 years. Successive millions of youngsters 
now in short pants will be attaining full- 
fledged movie-going age. Because those in 
the 12- to 19-year-old age range have tra- 
ditionally been the most ardent and most 
consistent patrons of movie theaters, it is 
safe to predict that the industry will profit 
by the swelling of their ranks. 

Shifts in the age structure of a nation are 
naturally slow and gradual. The benefits 
that will accrue to the film industry from the 
increase in the number of teenagers will 
therefore be long range. 


NEW THEATER CONSTRUCTION 


A third basis for confidence is the continu- 
ing growth in the number of drive-in the- 
aters. Little more than a novelty a few 
years ago, drive-in or outdoor theaters have 
multiplied phenomenally. They now ac- 
count for about 20 percent of the total box- 
Office gross. 

Drive-in threaters have added the equiva- 
lent of 4 million seats, or more than one- 
third of the total seating capacity of indoor 
theaters. 

A flow of investment has also been chan- 
neled into the construction of indoor the- 
aters. Theaters forced to close through obso- 
lescence, population and economic shifts, and 
the crushing weight of admission taxes have 
been partially replaced by new theaters, 
ultramodern in design, equipment, and com- 
fort. 

With the removal of Federal limitations 
on the use of structural materials, we can 
look forward to more theater construction. 


TECHNOLOGICAL ADVANCES 


Beyond question, the brightest and most 
compelling reason for confidence in the in- 
dustry stems from the fact that the dream 
of extra depth and dimension in screen enter- 
tainment and stereophonic sound has now 
become a reality. With it has come the reali- 
zation that these spectacular advances in 
motion-picture presentation may well usher 
in a thrilling new age of enjoyment for 
moviegoers and an unprecedented era of 
prosperity for our business. 

Never before in the history of our indus- 
try has there been so much intense applica- 
tion, research, and progress in the techno- 
logical field. 

Paralleling the more dramatic develop- 
ments in 3-D and panoramic projection have 
been the great forward strides in magnetic 
sound recording, the perfection of new and 
tougher film bases, and improvements in 
screen illumination, 


PAINS OF PROGRESS 


The production of films under the new 
systems and their exhibition in thousands 
of theaters throughout the land may create 
delays, disruption, and problems. The tran- 
sition will require wisdom and patience, not 
to speak of sizable dollar outlays by both 
studios and exhibitors. But the rewards will 
be considerable. 

I do not share the concern of those who 
are worrying over the fact that studios are 
competing to develop and introduce their 
own dimensional systems. Competition may 
be a costly process, but it has always been 
the bosom companion of progress and per- 
fection. The bylaw of competition is that 
the best will survive and flourish. 
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It is difficult at this stage to predict which 
system or systems will set the pattern for 
the future. But I think it can be said with 
certainty that motion pictures will continue 
as the public’s most important source of 
entertainment. 

A new day for the motion-picture industry 
is at hand and the potentialities are infinite. 


What Is Ahead in Asia? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 30, 1953 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the re- 
port of an address given on May 29 be- 
fore the Executives’ Club of Chicago. It 
covers some of the basic views I have held 
regarding long-term developments in 
Asia as well as recent events in Korea, 
in India, in Moscow, and in Washington. 
ASIA AND ALLIES IN EUROPE LosT IF U. N. YIELDS 

ON KOREA UNIFICATION OR POW IssuE 


Mr. JoHN NuvEEN. Dr. Jupp and friends, I 
had the privilege of hearing Dr. Jupp in 1938 
in one of the first talks he made in Chicago 
after he had returned from China. I had 
never heard anybody who spoke with such 
energy and conviction. His rapid-fire de- 
livery didn’t seem to be able to keep up with 
his anxiety to get across the message that 
was in his heart. 

I do not think he was the subject of a 
couple of men who, upon leaving a meeting 
at which they had heard a very eloquent 
speech, were discussing the speaker. One 
said to the other, “How could any one man 
learn to speak so fast?” The other fellow 
said, That's easy. His father was a tobacco 
auctioneer and his mother was a woman.” 

When Dr. Jupp returned from China in 
1938, his message to us was that if we didn't 
do something about the Chinese war, about 
the aggressor in that war, we would find our- 
selves subject to attack from the same party. 
Pearl Harbor was the fulfillment of that 
prophecy. 

In the June 18, 1945, issue of Time maga- 
zine, the editors did something which I don’t 
think they have done before or since. They 
devoted four pages to the speech of one 
Congressman in the House. They introduced 
that comment with these words, “Of all 
Americans occupying elective office, the man 
who knows most about the Far East is al- 
most certainly Congressman WALTER H. Jupp.” 

His opening comments, as they were re- 
peated in Time magazine, were, “We got 
into this war through Asia, and if America 
gets into another war, almost certainly it 
will also be through Asia.” When the Korean 
war started, it was a fulfillment of that 
prophecy. 

I won't take any more of his time with 
biographical details. I would merely like 
to make two observations. 

To emphasize one. I might draw from 
my own experience and say that when I was 
asked to go to Greece in 1948, I pled com- 
plete ignorance of the country. They said, 
“We'll bring a man down who can tell you 
about Greece.“ The man they brought down 
to me was a man who had served for 17 years 
as secretary of the YMCA in Greece. He was 
not trained for diplomatic service. He went 
there to serve the people. 

We have a man here today to tell us some- 
thing about the Far East. He didn’t go 
there to learn any diplomatic tricks; he went 
there to help the people. 
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Around the world today, where we are look- 
ing for help to solve the problems in most 
countries, we will find that the men who 
can be the most helpful, who have the most 
good will back of them, are those who have 
gone their way with a similar purpose, and 
perhaps if we can recognize it when our 
total foreign policy becomes of that nature, 
rather than one of cleverness or political in- 
trigue, we will have better success in what 
we are trying to do. 

The other observation I would like to make 
is drawn from a headline of an article in 
the Reader’s Digest in May 1947. It read, 
“Wanted, More Men Like Jupp.” 

When I came back from Greece, I was 
disturbed by the things that I had learned 
about the operation of our foreign policy, and 
I couldn’t wait until I had a chance to talk 
to Dr. Jupp and to tell him about it. Ifound 
that for every incident I could tell him, he 
could tell me five that were better or worse 
than mine. 

Today we are being held back because we 
don't have enough men like Jupp in Congress. 
Now, the only people who can do anything 
about that are you and I, back home. And 
that isn’t a job that waits until next year. 
In Illinois the filing date for the nomination 
of Congressmen is in January of 1954. That 
is barely 7 or 8 months off, and if you don't 
start to do something about it now, you won't 
be able to do anything by November of 1954. 

I think you all read yesterday's “Chuckle” 
in the Daily News, and I only repeat it for 
Dr. Jupp’s benefit. It was to the effect that 
all people can be divided into three classes, 
those who watch things happen, those who 
make things happen, and those who don't 
know anything is happening. 

Dr. Jupp is one who is making things hap- 
pen. We are thankful for him, and we are 
happy to have him here. 

Dr. Jupp. [Applause.} 

Hon, WALTER H. Jupp. Mr. Nuveen, Presi- 
dent Day, and members and guests of the 
Executives’ Club, when you saw on the pro- 
gram that I was to be here today, I expect 
you felt a little like the man who had an 
obscure eruption on his skin and went to 
his doctor to see about it. His doctor looked 
at it, took a scale or two off, and looked at 
them under the microscope, and then said, 
“Um, you've had this before?” 

The patient said, “Yes.” 

The doctor said, “Well, you've got it again.” 

So you've got again the same person you 
have had on several previous occasions when 
you have been nice enough to invite me to 
talk to you. And on the same theme that I 
talked about before. 

I looked up my notes of previous talks and 
my theme when I was here in February of 
1951 was essentially the same as on the pre- 
vious occasion several years before—namely 
that the basic struggle in World War I and 
the struggle in World War II and the strug- 
gle in Korea were all about the same thing: 
Who is going to control the development of 
the billion people and the vast resources of 
Asia? That is, whose ideas, whose system is 
to win out in the development of the great 
undeveloped areas of the world? 


OUR DISASTROUS ILLUSIONS 


The Communists saw that. We didn’t. 
The Kremlin first announced at the World 
Congress of the Communist Party, in 1928, 
its long-term effort to get control of Asia as 
the way of getting control of the Middle East 
and Europe, and then getting control of our- 
selves, and of the world. 

In pursuing that never-changing goal, she 
had tricked us into a set of pitfalls which I 
tried to point out. The first was that the 
independence of Europe is more essential to 
our security than the independence of Asia. 
That was partly because we tend to assume 
that industrial capacity is the controlling 
factor in determining world power. It is, if 
we use it. The Russians have only about a 
fifth as much productive capacity as we 
have, but they are producing more military 


goods than we are, with our much superior 
productive capacity. 

Then they tricked us into the illusion that 
we could save Europe without Asia. 

And next was the illusion that Asia can 
be saved without a free and friendly China. 

Inevitably another illusion followed, name- 
ly, that we could with safety abandon the 
open-door policy of insisting upon the inde- 
pendence of China, a policy to which we had 
adhered for almost a century not because of 
sentiment for the Chinese, but because of 
concern for the security of the United States. 

Yesterday, in his press conference, the 
President said that Communist China 
shouldn’t be recognized unless she became 
independent of Russia. He didn’t say she 
should be recognized if she did become in- 
dependent, but only that she shouldn't be 
recognized unless she became independent of 
Russia. But that is only half of it. She 
must also be friendly to us before we dare 
start building her up. 

But she is an enemy of the United States. 
Not much can be done about the enemy in 
the Kremlin until it is weakened and broken 
in the place where it is making its gains in 
Asia. 

Well, that’s what I tried to say then, that 
we must not build down our friends and 
build up our enemies in Asia, if we wanted 
to avoid a world war. At that time—Febru- 
ary 1950—we were in a war in Korea and we 
had arrived at a crisis in that war. Commu- 
nist China had intervened in the Korean war 
3 months prior to that time, and we were 
in the process of deciding—our Govern- 
ment—whether we should try to win that 
war or not try to win it. 

Some people decided (and this view pre- 
valled) that it would be more dangerous to 
win the war than it would be to lose it, or 
get some sort of a stalemate. Because if we 
were to win it, it might provoke the enemy, 
and we mustn't provoke the enemy. This is 
the first war, as far as I can find out, that 
was ever fought in terms of trying to please 
the enemy. 

Maybe you think it’s easy for Congress to 
vote to draft your boys—young men like the 
high school lads who are here—or to vote 
to increase your taxes, 3 times in the last 2 
years, and to take these boys and train them 
to be good soldiers, provide the best weap- 
ons so they can fight well, indoctrinate them 
and encourage them and inspire them, we 
hope, to fight in the noblest traditions of 
America’s greatest heroes, and then tell 
them, “Now, give your life, but don’t fight 
too well, because you might win and that 
would provoke the enemy.” 

On that day, 244 years ago, I pled that the 
only way to end a war with communism is 
to win it. I said, “The best way to prevent 
the war for the world is to win the war for 
Asia which we are in now. If we win the 
war for Asia, we won't have the war for the 
world. But if we allow it to drag on in- 
definitely in Korea or lose it, that will build 
the enemy up to a point where we will have 
to succumb, or else have a larger war under 
infinitely more difficult circumstances than 
we have now.” 

Well, that was the end of what I said last 
time, except for suggesting some things that 
we should do economically, militarily, ide- 
ologically, and morally. 


AN OVERALL STRUGGLE 


For it was and is an overall struggle, not 
just a struggle of arms. It is a struggle of 
economic systems; a struggle of productive 
capacities; a struggle of educational systems 
and philosophies; it is a struggle of social 
systems and philosophies; a struggle of reli- 
gious faiths. And we have to win in all 
these struggles to win the war. That's the 
only way we can end it. 

Well, you know what happened. Shortly 
after that in February of 1951 the decision 
was made somewhere not to win. It was 
announced first in April by a deed, when 
General MacArthur was summarily removed 
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because he was winning and pressing the 
enemy for surrender. The month after Gen- 
eral MacArthur was removed, our Secretary 
of State announced that a cease-fire along 
the general line of the 38th parallel would be 
O. K. with us. We told the Kremlin that it 
didn't need to worry, that we weren't going 
to try to win. 

Then Mr. Malik got up the following month 
and said, Let's have some truce talks.“ We 
accepted the proposal. Some of us went on 
the alr and warned against it, advising that 
it would be a trap from which we couldn't 
get out unless two conditions were met— 
(1) that the North Koreans lay down their 
arms; and (2) that the Chinese Communists 
withdraw completely from Korea. Anything 
less than that would trap us and let them 
out; it would not save lives; it would cost 
lives. 

Up to that time we had lost 9,000 lives. 
Now we have lost almost 28,000; that is, we 
have lost as many lives each of the 2 years 
since we started having truce talks as we 
lost in the first year of all-out war. So it 
didn't save lives. I could only argue then 
and other people could deny. But look at 
the record now. Did the decision not to win 
save lives? No. 

Did it prevent expansion of the war? No. 

You have seen a demonstration in Laos 
in the last few weeks of what the Commu- 
nists can do and intend to do when they are 
ready. They have served notice on the peo- 
ple down in southern Asia, “Some of you are 
attempting to veer a bit toward the Western 
World. Don’t make any mistakes. We are 
not yet quite ready, but we'll be down just 
as soon as the time comes. Don’t get tied 
up with the Western World and the United 
States of America. We are showing you 
what we can do if you get on the wrong 
side,” 

And you saw in yesterday’s paper how the 
French have blown up some of their own 
forts only a couple score of miles from 
Hanoi—a whole series of forts. Their area is 
contracting, contracting. 

So the decision was made in Washington 
not to try to win the Korean war. That 
didn't prevent more war; it led to more war. 
It didn’t save lives; it cost lives. 

Just now is a particularly interesting time 
to reexamine our situation because several 
things have changed in the world, For one 
thing, there is a new regime in Washington; 
secondly, there is a new dynasty in the Krem- 
lin. I think that will prove to be for the 
good in both cases. I hope so. I did my 
level best to help bring in the new regime 
in Washington, but I don’t speak as a repre- 
sentative of it; I speak as a representative 
of the only bosses I have—375,000 people in 
the city of Minneapolis—and as a member 
of the House Foreign Affairs Committee. 


UNFAVORABLE FACTORS 


Look at the situation today. Begin with 
the unfavorable factors. Our net position 
is weaker today than it was 2½ years ago. 
If you doubt me, may I suggest that you con- 
sult an expert, Mr. Stalin. He called the 
first World Congress of the Communist Party 
since the war to meet in Moscow last Octo- 
ber, and announced to them the things that 
you see now unfolding, step by step. He said 
in substance that “We have now reached 
a position”—during these years of stalling us 
off—“where we have atomic weapons and 
where the Soviet Union and its ‘democratic’ 
allies are strong enough militarily so that 
the rest of the world cannot conquer us, 
and therefore we can shift from military 
pressures to economic and political pressures. 
We can wait now, while the Western nations 
fight with each other and disintegrate.” It 
is happening before your eyes. Our net po- 
sition is substantially weaker than it was 
2% years ago. 

Why? First, because the Kremlin has 
worked feverishly during those 2½ years, 
while we worked half-heartedly. Today it 
has the largest and strongest army in the 
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world, it has the largest and strongest air 
force in the world (with the exception of 
our long-range intercontinental bombers), 
it has the largest and most modern tank 
force in the world, it has the largest and 
most modern submarine force in the world, 
it has the second largest navy in the world. 
We lead in one field—the largest navy—and 
we have the strongest Strategic Air Force. 

Second, the war in Korea has dragged on 
until there is now no good way to win it as 
there was 244 years ago. We had it won on 
two occasions, but refused to clinch the 
victory. 

When I was here last time, some people 
were saying, “Well, why not pull out of 
Korea?” I said, There are at least three 
reasons why we do not dare pull out of 
Korea.” 

One was that we would betray 20 million 

Koreans who have been extraordinarily 
steadfast, with hardly a defection among 
them. They have helped to destroy their 
own country rather than be enslaved; we 
can't forget that without ceasing to be the 
kind of people we always have been and I 
hope will always continue to be. 
The second reason was that it would re- 
lease the Chinese Communists from Korea 
to make more trouble elsewhere. We would 
get an end to the fighting in Korea, but we'd 
have to step up fighting down in southeast 
Asia. Asia would have gone to the Reds 2 
years ago it it hadn't been for our resistance 
in Korea. 

Third was the effect our withdrawal or 
defeat would have on all the rest of Asia, 
because as I said then, the stake in Korea 
is no longer one little peninsula; the stake 
is all of Asia. A billion people are at stake. 
They want to be on our side—overwhelm- 
ingly, those who are still free—but they 
don’t know for sure whether we are depend- 
able or not. 

Chester Bowles came in to see me 2 
weeks ago, and I was surprised at one thing 
he said. He was talking about India; he 
has been out there for 2 years as our 
Ambassador. He said, “The biggest mistake 
we made in Asia was our failure to get vic- 
tory in Korea. You and I know why we 
didn’t get it. We wanted to save blood- 
shed. We don’t like slaughter. We wanted 
to get a civilized settlement by peaceful 
negotiations. But there isn’t anyone in Asia 
who believes that. They don’t believe that 
we refrained from licking the Communists 
because of our self-restraint, they believe 
we didn’t lick the Chinese Communists be- 
cause we couldn't. The great United States 
couldn't defeat a third-rate Communist 
power. Well, then, why should anybody join 
our side?” 

I thought that was rather significant, com- 
ing from Mr. Bowles. That's the way he 
realistically evaluated the situation to me. 
Uncle Sam's prestige was way down. 


PRISONERS OF WAR 


The stake in Korea is Asia; it always has 
been; still is. So the war in Korea goes on. 
There is no good way to win it now but this 
much is certain, gentlemen—we must never 
yield on this issue of sending prisoners of 
war back to enslavement against their wills. 

We dropped leaflets asking Communist 
soldiers to desert to our side, we broadcast 
messages, “Come over to us and we will 
guarantee you asylum and good treatment.” 
If, now, we send them back to be murdered— 
as we sent a lot of prisoners who deserted 
Russia in the war in Europe, back to the salt 
mines, and to murder—if we do that, who 
will ever trust us again in Asia, in Europe 
or anywhere else? Who ought to trust us 
again? 

We are holding 16,000 Chinese prisoners 
who do not want to return to the Communist 
side. The Communists are making an issue 
of it. Why? Because they cannot accept 
this public demonstration of the failure of 
their program—the falsity of their claims 
that the people of China support them. 


What does a prisoner of war normally do? 
He lies awake at night dreaming, “When 
will I get out? When will I get home?” 
My friend here today, Olin Stockwell, whose 
book about his experience as a Communist 
prisoner in China you ought to read, went 
through the brain washing and everything 
else you read about in Life magazine last 
week, and I know what he dreamed about, 
although I haven't talked to him about it. 
It was When will I get out and get home?” 

And yet we have this fantastic situation 
where 76 percent of all of the Chinese Com- 
munist soldiers whom we captured say they 
will die rather than go home. Never has 
there been such a mass repudiation of a 
regime by its own trained and indoctrinated 
soldiers as this repudiation of the Com- 
munist regime in China. The Communists 
can't accept that. It washes out their whole 
case that they were doing good things, that 
their conquest of China was a spontaneous 
uprising, and that the people of China are 
better off under communism. They can't 
accept that. And we can’t yield on the 
issue without ceasing to be what we always 
have been, and, I repeat, what I hope we 
will. continue to be. 

Again, we must never accept a settlement 
that does not restore a united Korea, And 
we must never yield to a deal that would 
recognize Communist China, for that would 
enormously strengthen its position and 
weaken ours. 

Those are the minimums, because, other- 
wise, all that we fought for, morally and 
strategically, will be lost, and the sacrifices 
in men and money that have been made will 
have been worse than in vain. 


DANGER OF MARKET RESTRICTIONS 


Now, let us consider Japan. She, too, 
has been weakened, weakened largely be- 
cause her Government put its faith in us. 
Premier Yoshida was kicked out, as you saw 
the other day, because of opposition to his 
pro-American position. Although he went 
to the polls again and was reelected, it was 
with a shrinking majority. Why? The 
people of Japan know they can’t go on 
indefinitely without some access to the Asia 
mainland, and they understandably wonder 
whether our opposition to Communist rule 
there is steadfast or wavering. 

The Japanese have to import coking coal. 
They can get it from the Province of Shansi, 
where I used to work in China. There is 
one range of mountains that the geologists 
say has enough coal to last the whole world, 
at its present rate of consumption, for 500 
years. It can be mined and laid down in 
Japan for less than $3 a ton, but only if the 
Japanese will break with us and ally them- 
selves economicaliy and otherwise with the 
Communists on the mainland. The Japa- 
nese don't want to do that. 

They have never had any illusions about 
communism. They have wanted to be on 
our side, and still want to be. But they have 
to have coal. Where are they getting coal 
now? It is mined in West Virginia, shipped 
by rail to Newport News, goes by boat 
through the Panama Canal and is delivered 
in Japan at about $30 a ton. And you're 
paying for it. But you can’t do that indefi- 
nitely, and the Japanese know it, if we don't. 
They know that the mainland can live with- 
out Japan, but that in the long run Japan 
cannot live without the mainland. 

If the Communists are permitted to con- 
solidate their position on the mainland, they 
won’t need to attack Japan. They can just 
wait; the Japanese will have to come one day 
and knock on the door of the curtain and 


say, Please let us in. We have to have 
markets. We have to have your raw ma- 
terials.” 


Look at our allies in Europe—already pull- 
ing away from us in order to get markets, 
and raw materials in Asia. 

The attraction of this great undeveloped 
area is irresistible, in the long run. That's 
what Mr. Stalin announced last fall, and 
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what some of us have warned for years would 
be the case. 

Now we come down to the Philippines and 
you see an unstable situation there, due 
not only to internal politics but to a sober 
difference of opinion among leading Fili- 
pinos as to whether they ought now to be- 
gin to make adjustments to this Communist 
regime on the mainland. If some here in 
America are saying we have to recognize the 
conquests of the Communists, and accommo- 
date ourselves to them, don't the Filipinos 
have to also, who are 8,000 miles closer? If 
the British have that same attitude, halfway 
around the world, don't the Filipinos who 
are just off the China coast? 

You have seen how weak Indochina is. 

Burma is much stronger than she was 2 
years ago, because these 3 years of our re- 
sistance in Korea have given an opportunity 
to shore up her defenses a bit. But she is 
still a pushover to a Communist drive from 
China, if China gets out of Korea intact and 
gets her position strengthened at home. 

I'll come back to India and Pakistan in 
a little bit. But consider the Middle East. 
You know what condition it is in now. 
Tran, Egypt, North Africa—exploding. Cen- 
tral Africa—Mau Mau tribes, exploding. 
South Africa—exploding, with the hottest 
and most unresolvable racial conflict in the 
world. 

In our own hemisphere Guatemala is un- 
der effective Communist control. Just a 
couple of weeks ago an avowed Communist 
and his wife won control in British Guiana. 
And there are a half dozen other countries 
that are on the verge of disorder. Yes, look 
what we have lost in these postwar years 
of weakness and softness, 


DIFFICULT EUROPEAN SITUATION 


And then I must say a word about Western 
Europe, because there is the point of greatest 
weakness, from the standpoint of morale 
and will to resist morally. On the whole the 
European countries, considering their diff- 
culties, have done a good job of increasing 
their production; but collectively, while they 
have done an extraordinary job judged by 
ordinary standards, it is inadequate judged 
by the urgent demands and needs of our 
day. They can't make it unless they do a 
better job unitedly. 

I recognize fully their difficulties. France 
has a net deficit out of her American aid. 
It has cost her more to hold on in Indochina 
than we have given her in Marshall plan aid. 
We don't like some of her actions, but we 
can't get tough about them, because the 
most popular thing any French government 
could do would be to pull out of Indochina, 
We don’t dare let Indochina and southeast 
Asia come under the Communists. So we 
hope the French don’t hear us when we in- 
dulge in the luxury of denouncing them for 
their colonialism, lest they get mad and say 
“You take it over.” We don’t want to send 
these boys out into the Tropics. If it's bad 
fighting in Korea, it’s worse in the jungles 
of Indochina and Burma. I think I can 
assure you that your Congress won't send 
them there; so you can kiss that area good- 
by if it disintegrates further. 

The people of Europe are realistic. They 
say, “We can’t go on forever this way,” and 
their morale deteriorates. France knows 
that she can never become strong enough to 
defend herself against Russia unless Ger- 
many is on the Western Europe team, but 
she is afraid to have Germany on the team 
unless England will join too; otherwise Ger- 
many would be a tail bigger than the dog. 
England won't join because she says she has 
special ties to the Commonwealth, and spe- 
cial ties to us. I thought our ties to the 
British had been severed in 1776, but they 
believe they still have special ties to us. 
[Laughter.] So it comes down to us. Will 
you join Europe? 

France won't join up unless Germany is on 
the team; but she is afraid to have Germany 
without England, too. The English won’t 
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join unless we will, and we won't, so the 
situation deteriorates. 

Consider the United Nations. I was at a 
dinner in Washington 2 weeks ago where 
one of the leading European Ambassadors 
was present. He had just come from the 
United Nations, and he said, privately, “It’s 
finished as an effective force, because it’s 
a house divided against itself.” He doesn’t 
like it, and wishes it weren't so. He is not 
in favor of world disunion, but he was being 
realistic with respect to the present situa- 
tion. 

If we see and understand these deterio- 
rations, we can do something about them; 
we can’t by pretending they don’t exist. 

These are the unfavorable factors, the 
deficits, the losses that we have sustained; 
but we can't quit there. We have to look 
at the other side also. There are some favor- 
able or asset factors, some great gains. . 


FAVORABLE FACTORS 


The first favorable factor is that the Ko- 
rean resistance in Korea has saved Asia, thus 
far. It is still free except for China and 
North Korea. 

And there isn’t much if any of it that 
would be free if we had not resisted in 
Korea. I was in India last month and Mr. 
Nehru said frankly that if the Russian and 
Chinese Communists were to move against 
India even now, there was no way to stop 
them. I couldn't resist saying, gently, ‘Well, 
Mr. Prime Minister, hasn't it been fortu- 
nate for India that the Americans, the Ko- 
reans, the Canadians, the Turks, the Greeks, 
the British, the Australians, and others have 
been willing to fight in Korea to save India, 
while Indian representatives were denounc- 
ing us from fighting—to save India?” 

He didn't need to comment, but I thought 
he ought to understand that there were some 
people in America who felt that if the ad- 
vice they give us on using nonviolence, mak- 
ing concessions, etc., is so good, we have a 
hard time understanding why they don’t fol- 
low that advice themselves, in their own 
war over Kashmir, for example. 

We told him, “You're a practical politician, 
we know you sometimes have a hard time 
with simple-minded politicians in your own 
country. Now we are interested in India; 
otherwise we wouldn't be here, but we have 
got some of those same simple-minded poli- 
ticians at home, too [laughter], and they ask, 
‘Why should we help India injure Pakistan, 
so we'll have to do more to help Pakistan? 
Maybe we ought to quit helping both of them 
until they have resolved these difficulties.’ 
That’s what these simple-minded politicians 
say, and the taxpayers who have to pay the 
bills.” 

You see how great the difficulties still are, 
but the big gain is that the independence 
of India and the rest of south Asia have been 
saved for the moment. Without the Korean 
resistance, the fight for them would have 
been over. And for all the Middle East too. 
Then Europe would have been cut off, and 
what good would our efforts to save Europe 
be? And where would we ourselves be? So 
that’s a great gain—don’t underestimate it. 
Asia has been saved; time has been won; 
we've got a chance. 

A second gain is that the Communists in 
China have been so strained and overextend- 
ed that they have not been able to succeed 
in consolidating their position in China and 
exploiting the enormous potential strength, 
the manpower and the resources of China— 
as they could have done without the losses 
and the stress and the strain put upon them 
by their intervention in the Korean war. 

Third, there still is an independent For- 
mosa; it stands as a symbol of a free China 
to which those who have been enslaved in 
China can look with hope. As long as it 
stands, there is incentive to resist with the 
thought that “Maybe some day, there is a 
chance of our getting out of this awful thing 


and getting back under a government of our 
own choosing, the kind of government we 
want.” And they can with the assistance of 
the United States and others, if they are 
genuinely independent. 


COMMIE PROPAGANDA 


Fourth, the Communist propaganda has 
lost much of its momentum. Three years 
ago they wouldn’t have had to seize south- 
east Asia by force. It was ready, ripe to fall 
to them. It is another great gain of the 
Korean resistance that the Communist prop- 
aganda has passed its peak, it is ebbing in 
all the free areas of south Asia. During 
these 3 years of fighting in Korea, the 
people of Asia have found out the truth 
about the “paradise” that Communists estab- 
lish when they take over. They recognize 
the physical and material developments that 
have been achieved in China, but they know 
that it has been at the price of all human 
decency and freedom. The Communist 
propaganda has lost much of its appeal and 
attraction for the people of all classes, with 
the exception of the student class and the 
intellectuals, because they see it has been a 
failure in China. That is a great gain for 
our side. 

The appeal to the students is still there. 
The argument is the same as I used to hear 
in China in the late thirties and the early 
part of the Chinese war with Japan. It 
went something like this: “We Chinese are 
behind the rest of the world in our develop- 
ment. (And the Indian youth are saying 
the same thing now.) You Americans led 
the van of industrialization. You took 200 
years to achieve your Industrial Revolution. 
You could take your time, because every- 
body else was behind you. But we in China 
can't take our time; we are too far behind; 
we have to do it fast. 

“Who has been able to do it fast? The 
Soviet Union.” 

“Who started in only 30 years ago, with 
nothing, and today has the second greatest 
navy, the greatest air force, and the greatest 
army? The Soviet Union. Obviously its 
system is the one we must follow, in order 
to do quickly this development that took 
you 200 years.” 

It is a potent argument, even though it is 
a fake and a phony, because Communism 
always takes more than it gives. It destroys 
more important things than it builds. How- 
ever, you can understand how it appeals to 
these people who are sensitive because of 
their industrial backwardness, and who want 
to get quick results. 


FANTASTIC PAKISTAN 


Now, come to the India-Pakistan sub- 
continent. It too registers a net gain. 
These two countries have made much greater 
progress than we have realized. If I had had 
any doubt before (and I didn’t) about the 
ability of people to improve themselves when 
they are genuinely free, I found plenty of 
evidence in these countries. England had 
said for a hundred years, “Yes, they ought 
to have this or that eventually, but they can't 
govern themselves now.” But they have 
made unbelievable progress since independ- 
ence. 

The importance of that area to the free 
world, in every sense, is greater than we 
have appreciated; the prospects are better 
there than we have appreciated. But they 
have great difficulties which we need to 
understand. 

Let us look at Pakistan a moment. This 
is a fantastic country, with the sixth largest 
population in the world—we are fourth— 
with nothing to hold it together except a 
religious faith. They are Moslems. One 
wonders at first whether you can build a 
country around nothing but a common re- 
ligious faith? 

There are two parts to the country, a 
thousand miles apart. The economies of the 
two parts are not in the least related. On 
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the contrary, each complements that of 
India, with which they do not have normal 
trade relations. They have no communica- 
tions except by air, or around the Indian 
Peninsula by sea. They don’t even speak 
the same language. Those from East Paki- 
stan, who form about 56 percent of the popu- 
lation, speak Bengali, and those in West 
Pakistan speak Urdu. The only common 
language spoken at meetings of the cabinet 
is English. 

They haven't an adequate civil service, be- 
cause most of the former Indian civil ser- 
vants were Hindus, and when the partition 
came, the civil servants who ran the govern- 
ment under the British went to India and 
left Pakistan without enough trained civil 
servants, 

There are few natural resources. Coal 
and iron are not there. All of their river 
water comes from other countries. Their 
agriculture depends on water from the rivers 
in the Indus River Basin. Punjab Province 
is the breadbasket. Punjab means Five 
Rivers. Two of them rise in or flow through 
India; the other three rise in or flow through 
Kashmir, about which they are quarreling 
with India because India claims it and con- 
trols most of it, although its population is 
largely Moslem, India is working 24 hours 
a day building dams and canals to divert 
the water to its own soil for irrigation, 
When the dams and canals are completed, 
India has the capacity to cut off the water 
in two of the rivers before they reach Pak- 
istan. India holds a noose around the neck 
of Pakistan, and no country can live with- 
out exploding if another country that is at 
present hostile to it gets control of its food 
supply, its survival. On top of that, they 
have had a terrific drought for 2 years— 
the worst in Pakistan’s history. 

And then there was the fall in world prices 
of jute and cotton, her two great exports. 
This cut her foreign exchange in two. 

An additional reason for the present food 
shortages is that, because Pakistan normally 
had a food surplus, and because they had 
to have foreign exchange, they planted jute 
or cotton on land that had always grown 
rice or wheat. You will recall that right 
after the Korean war broke out, there was a 
tremendously high world market price for 
jute and cotton. Now cotton and jute mar- 
kets have dropped, and there are endless 
acres of bales of cotton piled up in Karachi 
alone. There is no market for that cotton. 

When they lost this foreign exchange, they 
cut down on imports of even necessary 
goods—not just consumer goods—by 25 per- 
cent. They have tightened their belt terrif- 
ically, but the problem is unsolved. 

On the positive side, you have to take off 
your hat to the determination of these 
people. They've got this love of freedom in 
their eyes; they have the same will to make 
a go of it that our forefathers had when 
their currency was worthless and when they 
were fighting the greatest empire of all the 
world—13 weak, divided, little colonies. 
There is a magnificent spirit in Pakistan, 
but they have to have help quickly, espe- 
cially on this one item of wheat, or there 
will be food riots with either disorders or 
military government, which can only play 
into the hands of the Communists. 

RESOURCES OF INDIA 

In contrast, when you consider India, the 
resources there are fabulous. There is one 
valley with 70-percent iron ore, richer than 
any we have in Minnesota, And there is fine 
coking coal, and unbelievable waterpower. 
We haven't anything in the United States 
that can surpass their potential waterpower. 

They have 4 great centers of waterpower— 
1 in the northwest, 1 in the northeast, 1 in 
the southeast, and 1 in the southwest. They 
can fix up a quadrilateral grid such as no 
country in the world, unless it is Russia, has 
a chance to match for hydroelectric power, 
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They have achieved real miracles in the 
first 2 years of their 5-year plan. They need 
peace and some American help to complete 
it. 


Let me say a word about their food situ- 
ation. When we passed a bill to aid India 
a couple of years ago, because they then had 
had a 2-year drought, some people said we 
were dealing with a chronic shortage that 
would always go on, but that was not true. 
They are going to be self-sufficient in rice 
this next year, for the first time in the his- 
tory of India. And it appears that by the 
end of the 5-year plan they will be able to cut 
down their wheat deficit to a half million 
tons or so, whereas they have usually had a 
deficiency of about 4 million tons of wheat 
a year in all modern times. 

All this is the result of just a little better 
fertilization and better use of modern agri- 
cultural methods, not new expensive gadgets 
from America, but an understanding of how 
to use simple tools. This has increased 
their production remarkably. I hadn't been 
in those countries since their partition in 
1947, and I could hardly believe my own eyes. 

The difficulties in India are mostly human 
difficulties, rather than natural difficulties. 
They are suffering from an acute case of 
what doctors call adolescent revolt. I have 
one daughter who is going through the same 
thing, so I can understand it. She doesn't 
know what some other imperialism may be 
like, but she knows what the one is like that 
she has been suffering under for 15 years 
from the old man, and she’s agin it. You're 
always against the imperialism you know. 

For instance, the British had Mr. Nehru in 
jail for 14 years, and he can’t forget that. 
It is down in his subconscious. He may 
reason otherwise, but within him he rebels 
against the Anglo-Saxon peoples. 

On top of this emotional revolt against 
the West, he was swept along with the same 
stuff that attracted some of our people— 
“maybe the Communists are great, benevo- 
lent reformers. Maybe they have the 
answer.” 

Last year I was talking to a man in our 
State Department who was indignant be- 
cause Nehru didn’t stand with us against 
the Communists in the United Nations. I 
said, “It took you 25 years to learn what the 
Chinese discovered about communism in 
1927. You have to give the Indians a few 
more months. You can’t demand that they 
get it at the very same moment you do. 
When they see the Communists winning in 
the world struggle, why should they join us 
who are still losing? They aren't fools.” 


ENCOURAGING SIGNS 


Yes, they have their human difficulties, 
but I can assure you that they are making 
headway and they are moving in our direc- 
tion. It is not that we have won them, 
but the Kremlin has been losing them. 
From the way the Kremlin kicked their 
POW resolution around last fall in the 
United Nations, and from the truth that has 
leaked out about what is happening in 
China, the Indians are being convinced that 
ne is not all that has been claimed 

or it. 

So you can be sure that India is switching 
rather rapidly to the side of the free world. 
But don't rub it in. Perhaps I shouldn't 
even say it here. Don’t goad them. Don’t 
start demanding or forcing them. You can’t 
succeed that way. They got out on a limb; 
they took a position, based on theory and 
emotion, and it’s hard to change one's posi- 
tion—it’s hard for me to do it, it’s hard for 
you to do it, it’s hard for them to do it. 
Events will force them over to our side if we 
just keep our shirts on. 

The Vice President of India, a very great 
philosopher, professor of religions at Oxford, 
who is now in this country, said to us four 
visiting Congressmen, in the midst of our 
conversation, “Our Prime Minister is a very 


impulsive man. He says whatever comes into 
his mind, but I have known him well all 
these years, and let me assure you that, down 
deep, he is fundamentally a democrat, and a 
humanist.” What he was saying to us was: 
“Take it easy. Don’t get mad when he says 
something that provokes you. When the 
chips are down, this man can't be on the 
Communist side because there is no democ- 
racy there and there is no concern for human 
beings. He has got to be on your side, 
and he will be, if you don’t try to drive him.” 

Well, I just want to say that if sometimes 
you and I are disappointed, as we are, be- 
cause we didn’t win the war in Korea as we 
could have, at least the struggle hasn't been 
in vain. It has saved most of a continent, 
and given us a chance to win back the rest of 
it if we will act maturely and intelligently. 
That is net gain. 


RUSSIAN CRAFTY TACTICS 


The next major encouraging thing is the 
fact that there has been a change in the 
dynasty in the Kremlin. People ask, “What 
will that mean?” Of course, no one can be 
sure what it will mean, from every angle, but 
there are three things of which we can be 
certain. One is that there will be no change 
in the objectives of the men in the Kremlin. 
The goal of world conquest will remain fixed. 

Again, there will be no change in their 
basic strategy of world revolution. They 
will use their military power only when they 
fail to win people by revolutionary methods. 
They cannot abandon these without re- 
nouncing themselves and everything they 
have believed and worked for. 

Third, there will be no change in their 
theory and practice of tactics—complete 
fluidity. They will continue to use one set 
of tactics with the rich and another with 
the poor; one with the employer, another 
with the employee; one with the whites, 
another with the colored peoples; one with 
the native born and another with the immi- 
grant; advance when they are winning, re- 
treat and peace talks when they are losing. 

They don’t get what they appear to be 
after, but they get what they really are 
after—confusion, disintegration, division, 
hesitation, uncertainty, making people lose 
faith in themselves. Those tactics will not 
change. 

Their whole recent operation in Korea, in 
the renewal of the truce talks, making it look 
as if they now want peace, is a beautiful ex- 
ample. They know our strength, if we don't. 
They must gain some time right now at all 
costs. 

First, they are afraid of their homefront 
following Stalin's death. After all, it takes 
some time to make sure who is going to be 
top dog in Moscow. They don't want things 
to blow up right now, until they’ve got their 
homework taken care of. 

Second, they are not sure about the new 
man in the White House. They don’t dare 
gamble that this man in the White House 
now—who was a pretty successful general— 
will be as determined not to win the war as 
his predecessor was. He might decide to win 
it, and they know he could, and they don't 
dare let that happen. 

Again, the Chinese Reds need to get out of 
Korea and back to their homefront, before 
the Nationalists, whom Eisenhower has lib- 
erated from their virtual imprisonment on 
Formosa, can stir up any trouble on the un- 
easy Chinese mainland, 

So, obviously, the Communists have to buy 
time, to get some relaxation on the part of 
the United States, to calm us down. And 
what is an easier and surer way to do it than 
to have Vishinsky smile? He merely says a 
few civil words, shakes hands, and perhaps 
50 percent of our resolve is gone. 

Then they let out 150 American boys. 
That didn’t cost them anything; they had 
been saving them for that very purpose. 
They have a few thousand more to let out if 
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and when we start to get steamed up again. 
That takes 25 percent more of our resolve. 

They offer trade bait. Lenin said, “You 
can always count on the cupidity of the 
capitalists.” 

If necessary, they will even give up some 
of the territory of other people which they 
stole, or we gave them. That doesn't cost 
them anything either. In fact, they can 
probably turn it into a victory. Since they 
have got to accept their defeat, if we press 
it, why not make a virtue out of necessity? 
Why not make it look as if they are changing 
their tune, not because they cannot lick us 
in Korea, but because they don’t want war. 
They want peace. And if we won't give them 
at the peace table the victory they could not 
win on the battlefield, they can claim the 
United States is a wicked warmonger and 
is unwilling to make peace (meaning surren- 
der). 

But, they don’t want the people in Asia 
to see that they have suffered a defeat in 
Korea, and so, when they change their tac- 
tics in Korea, they move into Laos to cover 
that up, so the people in Asia alarmed at the 
threat in southeast Asia, hardly notice what 
happens in Korea. 

Simultaneously they absorb our attention 
by releasing 150 American boys. You and I 
are concerned about them, but the people of 
Asia don’t care about them; they care about 
their own homes, and this demonstration of 
Communist power in southeast Asia. Thus 
the Communists use the invasion of Laos to 
divert Asian attention and cover their 
“peace” operations in Korea; and use the 
“peace” operations in Korea to beguile us 
and divert our attention from the demon- 
stration of power in Laos. Brilliant tactics, 
as always. 

These are the things of which you can be 
certain about the new management in the 
Kremlin. There are some other things that 
are almost as certain. One is that it is just 
inconceivable that the new men in the Krem- 
lin will be as able and clever as was their old 
master, Stalin. They may be thoroughly in- 
doctrinated, and know all the answers, but 
they can hardly have his canny judgment 
because they have not had his experience. 

Again, I am confident that it will prove 
impossible to take loyalties of hundreds of 
millions of people that have been given to- 
tally to one man and by edict or fiat transfer 
them to another man or to three other men, 
So there is bound to be a basic weakening 
in their stability which gives us hope that 
we can get out of this impasse, this stale- 
mate, this trap into which we have fallen, if 
we have sense enough to take advantage of 
weaknesses as they become visible. 


ON TRIAL 


That brings me to the last encouraging 
factor in the picture, the fact that there has 
been a change in leadership in America. At 
least, the possibilities for improvement are 
enormous. Believe me, we are the ones who 
are on trial right now. 

I almost hold my breath when I see the 
skill with which the Kremlin presents its 
peace bait, its subtle temptations to decent, 
genuinely peace-loving people. I wonder 
whether we are mature enough and intelli- 
gent enough to see through their wiles, and 
steadfast enough to stick to our principles. 
If we do, we will save our country as earth's 
last best hope. We can be the deciding fac- 
tor in bringing back a free and secure world, 
and all history will call us blessed. 

If we falter again, and once more betray 
loyal allies, abandon our own principles, and 
sacrifice other people's rights and liberties, 
the United States itself will be destroyed, 
and all history will curse us. We are in the 
moment of great decision. The new admin- 
istration has the chance to retrieve the situa- 
tion. I believe it will do that. But you 
must know that it faces enormous difficulties 
and is under terrific pressures, 
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It inherited a war with no good way to 
win it now. It inherited a debt of almost 
$270 billion. It is so easy to raise the debt, 
People say to me, “Why are you so hard- 
hearted and reactionary that you won't vote 
for this or that good cause? All you have 
to do is vote ‘aye,’ and you won't do it.” 
Yes; it’s easy to increase the debt by voting 
“aye,” but you can’t decrease it by voting. 
You can decrease it only by paying taxes and 
more taxes. 

It inherited an inflation that has already 
robbed every American of half of his or her 
life's savings and insurance policies—and 
halved the purchasing power of his retire- 
ment allowance or fixed income. 

With higher taxes and inflation, of course, 
we inherited corruption. Every time in his- 
tory, there has been a severe inflation, along 
with high taxation, they have been paralleled 
by an increase in corruption in direct pro- 
portion to the inflation and taxation. It 
made little difference whether those con- 
cerned were Christians or Jews, Mohammed- 
ans or Confucianists, or Atheists or what 
not. When the tax gatherer takes more and 
more of what you earn, and inflation reduces 
the purchasing power of what you have left 
until it begins to cut down your family’s 
standard of living, you begin to cheat on 
your tax returns, and then to bribe the tax 
gatherer. It becomes respectable and accept- 
ed. The French, Italians, Greeks, and Chi- 
nese have done it under those circumstances, 
Americans are doing it, more and more. Re- 
publicans can’t stop that either, unless we 
find ways to reduce Government expendi- 
tures and taxes and inflation. How can we 
really do that until we can get a secure 
world? 

Americans are still remarkably docile. 
We go in on March 15 and lay down a third 
to two-thirds of our whole year's work for 
somebody else to spend. But we won't do 
that indefinitely. 


VITAL ISSUE 


And then we inherited an overgrown en- 
trenched bureaucracy. Gentlemen, I wish 
somebody would show us how to deal with 
that. We bring in high-grade men like your 
member, Donald Lourie, and they start to 
work; but the fellows they have to use for 
getting facts and for carrying out their 
policies are the fellows who don't want to 
change or save or reorganize or clean up. 
How can we take down the New Deal with the 
people who built it up? How can we get the 
kind of Government we believe in, with peo- 
ple who don’t want it because they don't be- 
lieve in it? 

I have urged General Eisenhower to say to 
the Congress and to the country, “Ladies and 
gentlemen, 55 percent of you voted for me 
because you wanted a change and you asked 
me to carry out the change, but I can’t do 
it unless I have people who also want the 
change, people who think the way I do.“ 

I suggested that he put it this way, and 
everybody would get the point, and at least 
the 55 percent would approve: “If you were 
chosen coach of the Minnesota football 
team, you couldn’t hope to beat Michigan 
if you only had one player, the quarterback, 
who was a Minnesota man. You couldn't 
beat Michigan if 10 of the 11 players on the 
Minnesota team were Michigan men, You 
have to have Minnesota men to beat Michi- 
gan.” I don't see how the two or three hun- 
dred new coaches and quarterbacks in Wash- 
ington can win unless more of the 2 million 
players belong to the same team. 

When the civil service was originally set 
up by the Republicans 70 years ago, and re- 
vised by them 30 years ago, the main idea 
was to make sure thit only the best persons 
got into government. Now the emphasis 
has changed to maintaining security of Jobs 
for those who are in. No longer is the main 
concern to make sure that the best get in. 
Rather, it is to make it almost impossible to 
get the poorest out. That is an intolerable 
situation, 


To change that isn’t a matter of patron- 
age, politics, or spoils. It is a matter of re- 
sponsible government. It is a matter of de- 
mocracy in the right sense of the word. The 
people—and they are supposed to be sov- 
ereign—voted for a change. Is the will of 
the people to be carried out, or is it to be 
frustrated? That is the issue. The situa- 
tion in government can't be changed unless 
there are changes clear down to the bottom 
in addition to those at the top. 
in addition to those at the top. For in- 
stance, one of my friends in the State De- 
partment told me it is being commonly said 
there, Weill take care of Mr. Dulles.” 

I asked, How?“ 

“That's easy. We'll give him the Jimmy 
Byrnes treatment.” 

What's that?” 

“Keep him out of the country, while we 
run the Department. Then, within 6 
months, what we have done is his policy, no 
matter what he says in his broadcasts or 
statements.” 

They're very cocky, the whole 10 or 15 
thousand of them, and rightly so, that they 
can beat down or take over Dulles and Don- 
ald Lourie, and all these other topmen, no 
matter how able and hard working they are. 
I fear they can, if changes aren't made, and 
that may require changes of basic laws, 


SENSE OF DIRECTION 


This new administration has all these in- 
herited problems to deal with, and, in addi- 
tion, there is the inherited unsuccessful for- 
eign policy of the last two decades based on 
appeasement of a mortal enemy. 

Whether you voted for him or not, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower is your President and mine. 
Your country is at stake, and you'd better 
not only stand behind him when he is right— 
solidly—but you'd better pray that this 
whole Government, which holds in its hands 
your destiny and mine and the destiny of 
our kids, will be able, as General Eisenhower 
himself prayed in his inaugural address, to 
discern clearly the difference between right 
and wrong, and to have the courage to stand 
by the right. If we will all do that, I am not 
in the least afraid. 

We are in one of those crises in the course 
of a severe disease where things can quickly 
go one way or the other. The Kremlin is 
in trouble; it is weakened; it is wobbling. 
In less than 50 days, by a policy of firmness 
and strength, we forced it to reverse its tac- 
tics in Korea. Now we are being tempted to 
abandon the policy of firmness and strength 
which is succeeding, to go back to the policy 
of softness and weakness which was followed 
for 8 years and always failed. We must not 
fall again into that error. 

With no bitterness, no hatred, no vitupera- 
tion, no intransigence, no chip on our shoul- 
der, but with strong, dignified devotion to 
the things that are the secret of America’s 
greatness, we can pull through this crisis and 
can pull together the free people of the 
world, who have less illusion now than they 
had when I was here before, and we can 
come out of this into a better day. 

The thing that caused me to work for Gen- 
eral Eisenhower for President more than any- 
thing else was something he said in Paris a 
year and a half ago. When he was asked 
“What is the most urgent need of our coun- 
try as you see it?“ he answered, A sense of 
direction.” I didn’t quite see that at first, 
but the more I thought about it the more 
I came to see, that’s it—a sense of direction. 
We are not weak in these United States. 
We haven't had anything destroyed. No 
bombs have dropped in our streets. We've 
got all the strength we could ask, of men 
and women, of farm and factory. We just 
don’t have a sense of direction. We are 
quarreling among ourselves. We haven't got 
first things first. 

If we will regain, under inspired leader- 
ship, the unity that comes only from a sense 
of direction, then we will soon be off the 
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detour and on the main line and on our way 
again. 

Thank you. [Prolonged applause.] 

President Day. Thank you, Dr. Jupp, for 
one of the finest addresses on this platform. 
We are most fortunate in having had you 
with us. Inasmuch as you have answered 
every question I have in my hand, and since 
our time is up, the meeting is adjourned. 


Let’s Seek Honorable Accord With 
U. S. S. R. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 30, 1953 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under unan- 
imous consent, I include in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an excel- 
lent statement of one of my constituents, 
William Connell, Excelsior, Minn., pub- 
lished in the Minneapolis Morning Trib- 
une on Monday, June 15, in which he 
very ably puts his finger on several of 
our present weaknesses in international 
affairs. 

I certainly hope that Members of Con- 
gress will avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity to read his comment and remarks, 

Mr. Connell’s statement follows: 


Let’s SEEK HONORABLE ACCORD WITH 
U. S. S. R. 
To the Eprror: 

The President is to be congratulated on 
having withstood the extremists in his party 
who advocate a deeper military commitment 
in Korea and China. In his recent public 
speeches there are signs that there may yet 
emerge from the White House a positive, 
rational, and bipartisan foreign policy con- 
sistent with the President’s brilliant record 
prior to the presidential campaign of last 
summer. 

In order to regain control of his foreign 
policy from the crackpot wing of his party, 
the President is going to need wide and 
articulate public support. Therefore, it is 
somewhat disturbing to find a rather con- 
fused state of mind in many of the indi- 
viduals I have talked to and whose columns 
I have read in recent weeks regarding the 
impending end of the Korean engagement, 
Over and over, I hear tae grumble that “we 
haven't finished what we started out to do.” 

Who hasn't finished what? In the sum- 
mer of 1950 we and our allies in the United 
Nations committed ourselves to the preserva- 
tion of the South Korean Republic. Now, 
if I am not mistaken, it is still there, in 
possession of a considerable chunk of North 
Korea to boot. (It was only a rash, spur- 
of-the-moment act of an undisciplined gen- 
eral to attempt the military unification of 
Korea in the face of open Chinese threats 
of intervention.) 

The facts are that we have completed a 
successful limited war on a battlefield more 
than 12,000 miles from San Francisco. It 
has been an incredible virtuoso performance 
in supply and, by and large, a brilliant dis- 
play of naval and military tactics. In doing 
it we have made no perceptible dent in our 
peacetime economy. 

I have little sympathy with the breast- 
beaters who cry now that we have “lost” the 
war. I was in the harbor of Hungnam back 
in those bleak and frozen days of December 
1951, and I well remember those hangdog 
voices back in the States crying that we 
should abandon the South Koreans to their 
fate, withdraw our forces into the Ameri- 
can Continent, and wait for the worst. Last 
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summer and fall, the same people were 
calling it Truman’s war and washing their 
hands of it. I am curious as to how they 
have come to their present militant position, 
now that the fighting is almost over. 

It has been a limited war; we have lost 
casualties, but it has been better than a 
total war. It has been skillfully confined 
to a defensible peninsula, in spite of all the 
pressure in Congress to extend it to the 
Asiatic mainland. A limited war is a better 
war than a total war, precisely because it 
costs us less bloodshed and suffering. After 
all, not every war must be a total war. Total 
wars never result in victories anyhow. Look 
at World War II: had we been less anxious 
for a total victory over Germany we might 
never have had the Russians sitting on top 
of Eastern Europe. 

Let us by all means try everything hon- 
orable to come to an agreement with the 
Soviet Union by means of diplomacy. If we 
find, nevertheless, that we must fight again, 
let us fight rationally and coolly, for vital 
objectives alone, and not simply for those 
which are desirable. 

Certainly it is desirable to have Korea 
united, to have China non- Communist again; 
indeed, to find the entire Soviet empire no 
longer a military threat to the West. And 
there is no doubt in my mind that we could 
eventually defeat the entire Soviet empire. 
If we are attacked, we would have no recourse 
but to do just that. On the other hand, the 
cost of seeking these objectives by our own 
choice is simply too high—total mobilization, 
years of total atomic war, and, as the Presi- 
dent has pointed out, “a garrison state.” 

By a combination of diplomacy, close al- 
Uances, the maintenance of a retaliatory 
striking force, and a willingness to use force 
in defense of certain critical areas, we can 
stop the Soviet Union and its satellites cold. 
There are critical, vital areas which we must 
hold at all costs, because their possession by 
the Communists would enable them to build 
a military and industrial potential the equal 
of our own. These we must be prepared to 
defend with a calculated application of force. 
This policy works; it has worked in Greece, 
in Iran, and in Korea. Eventually the Com- 
munists pull back. 

In time, if we can hold our patience, keep 
cool heads, and an efficient armed force, we 
are going to discourage the Russians. Frus- 
trated in their plans for military domination 
of the world, they must resort to some other 
kind of international cooperation or fall to 
pieces from economic instability. They can- 
not, no more than we, live isolated in the 
world forever. 

WILLIAM CONNELL. 

EXCELSIOR, MINN. 


Marble Industry of Alabama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 30, 1953 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I take 
great pride in presenting to the Mem- 
bers and the country a speech printed 
in the Sylacauga Advance by Mr. G. A. 
Werdehoff before the Sylacauga Ex- 
change Club which gives the history of 
the great contribution made by the 
marble industry of Alabama. There are 
11 marble-producing States in the Union 
and in the last half century Alabama 
marble has been shipped all over the 
world. I feel that it is noteworthy that 
one of the most handsome structures on 


Capitol Hill contains marble from the 
quarries located near Sylacauga in Tal- 
ladega County, Ala. I speak of our 
beautiful United States Supreme Court 
Building. 

The address follows: 


BEAUTY, STRENGTH, AND DURABILITY OF Man- 
BLE MAKE IT Tors IN STRUCTURAL AND FINE 
ARTS 


Mr. Chairman, members of the Exchange 
Club, and guests, I am proud to have been 
invited to speak to you briefly today on the 
subject of one of Sylacauga’s lesser talked of 
industries, but by no means the least im- 
portant. It ranks among the oldest indus- 
tries of Talladega County, and, of course, I 
refer to marble or rock, as it is sometimes 
commonly spoken of. 

Naturally, I shall tell you mostly of Ala- 
bama marble, but first I thought you might 
be interested in a few words about the origin 
and history of marble generally. 

Consider for a moment the word, the fact, 
the substance, the stone, the frozen moment 
of eternity—that is marble itself. 

Thumb through the pages of your dic- 
tionary and you find “Marble; any limestone 
granular to compact in texture, capable of 
taking a polish, or being used for fine archi- 
tectural work.” Technically this is accurate 
and perhaps adequate, but it does not tell 
you why this word “marble” has come ring- 
ing down through the centuries as a symbol 
of strength and beauty in the structural and 
fine arts. 

You have to recognize its inimitable rich- 
ness of texture, its varied wealth in veining, 
its ability to soften and difuse light, and its 
unlimited color possibilities before you begin 
to appreciate the beauty caught in the stone. 

Yet, beauty alone is only the beginning. 
Back of this stands its solid virtues, strong 
and durable and impervious to moisture. 
Its resistance to fire is unmatched among all 
building stones. It is inherently clean, a 
pleasure to handle, economical in use, and 
simple to maintain. 

In brief, it is the ideal material where 
utility and economy are essential, and beauty 
paramount, 

Yes, marble is old and yet it is always new. 
It is one of those rare products that is mod- 
ern in any age. It speaks a language of hon- 
esty and distinction that is understood by 
everyone. 

Long before Solomon’s time, long before 
man inhabited this planet, marble was be- 
ing formed by forces below the surfaces of 
the earth. The same forces that formed the 
Malaki blocks of ancient Israel, the Parian 
marble preferred by Phidias and the carrara 
stones chosen by Michelangelo also formed 
the marbles found in Alabama and in the 
United States. 

All marble and all limestone are made by 
the same organic and chemical agencies, both 
being carbonate of lime. The owners of 
quarries today, as well as the owners of the 
quarries that supplied the builders of the 
Parthenon and the Colosseum, had their raw 
material made for them millions of years 
ago, and the original creators, the first bene- 
factors in the geological marble-making 
process, were the enormous numbers of little 
crustaceans whose myriad generations regu- 
larly left their tiny calcareous bodies on the 
bottom of prehistoric seas. 

These seas, once clear, once teeming with 
these innumerable lme-producing little 
creatures, gradually became muddy seas de- 
positing clay, sand, and gravel. In the long, 
swinging cycles of time, such sediments, to- 
gether with the calcareous beds, were formed 
again and again until the deposits became 
many hundreds of feet thick, 

Had conditions remained unchanged, these 
deposits could have continued to increase 
indefinitely. However, the crust of the earth 
was unstable. As the earth itself contracted 
from loss of heat, intense lateral pressures 
were produced, These flat beds were slowly 
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raised above the seas. In many cases the 
pressure was so powerful it warped them into 
gigantic folds overlapping one another. At 
times these folds broke and relieved the ten- 
sion by thrusting one edge of the series of 
strata far over the other. 

Meanwhile, metamorphism was taking 
place. The sedimentary limestones were un- 
dergoing drastic changes. The combined 
action of pressure, heat, and water were 
transferring them into crystalline aggre- 
gates. The character of the rock itself was 
transformed, resulting in a more compact 
and crystalline condition, and giving it, as 
the encyclopedia tells us, the capacity to 
take high polish. The regional variation in 
the original carbonate formulae created the 
entrancing variations in color and markings 
that make marble ideally suited for decora- 
tion, sculpture, and all fine building work. 

Much of that would be of scientific inter- 
est only were marble simply left where na- 
ture placed it in the earth. The problem is 
to dislodge it and make it available for the 


purposes for which it is so ideally suited. 


It is customary to give the name “quarry” 
to any opening in the earth’s surface that 
leads to a bed of marble. In strict fact, of 
course, a quarry is a mine, a stone mine. 
There are some cases in which quarries are 
completely underground. 

However, there is one great difference be- 
tween mining or quarrying marble, and 
mining coal, or other metal ores. Coal re- 
ceives little respect from the coal miner, 
His job is primarily just to get it out of the 
ground. The size and shape of the pieces 
are relatively unimportant. The metal ores 
are accorded even less respect because after 
they have been mined, their processing has 
just begun. They still have to be smelted 
and refined. Marble miners, the quarriers, 
must treat their material with utmost care. 
It must not be subjected to shock. It must 
be removed in the right form for specific 
purposes. On a rougher and much larger 
scale, quarrying marble is akin to the work 
of a skilled diamond cutter. 

Moreover, marble quarrying is usually a 
much greater gamble than other forms of 
mining. Even the most meticulous calcula- 
tions of the extent and direction of a vein in 
a quarry may suddenly prove in error. How- 
ever, if to compensate for that risk, marble 
offers its quarriers an offsetting advantage. 
It requires no smelting, no refining, it exists 
in its final state. The problem, as stated 
above, is to dislodge it and make it available 
for practical use. 

And now, let’s consider our own Alabama 
marble. As you should all know, there are 
presently in operation two large quarries ad- 
joining the new city limits of our greater 
Sylacauga. These quarries have been in 
operation for many, many years, and there 
are also complete modern finishing plants 
capable of producing any required work. I 
refer, of course, to the Moretti-Harrah Marble 
Co. and the Alabama Marble Co. These 
quarries are capable of producing in any 
required quantity, the finest white marble 
in the world, bar none, and this statement 
is generally acknowledged as being an abso- 
lute fact. 

Lets see what makes this marble so fine. 
Give a piece of good limestone and a piece 
of good polished marble to a chemist, and 
he will report the same analysis for both, 
though they look quite different. In the 
limestone, the individual grains are shape- 
less but the marble shows them as hand- 
some little crystals, locked together so that 
they present a smooth surface on polishing. 

When an ordinary limestone is buried 
under younger rocks and squeezed through 
long ages from above and from the sides, the 
little rounded grains that make it, gradually 
change into shapely crystals. Sometimes 
water slowly seeping through the rock helps 
this change. If the rock comes to light be- 
fore the change goes the limit, we get a 
semicrystalline marble, but complete crys- 
tallization produces a real genuine marble 
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of the Gantt’s quarry type. A completely 
pure limestone would make a white-marble, 
and the veins and splotches of color being 
in so many marbles represent the colored 
minerals which have collected together dur- 
ing the crystallization. The term “marble” 
is one that is variously understood. From 
the scientists standpoint, only metamor- 
phosed limestone should be included in its 
definition. A strict definition may limit the 
term to crystalline calcareous and mag- 
nesian formations. From a commercial 
standpoint, marble is recognized as includ- 
ing any natural stone that is of less hard- 
ness than granite, having a sufficient close 
texture that will take and retain a polish, 
_and being produced in such quantity as to 
be available for use for decorative purposes. 

In Alabama the crystalline marbles are 
best known, and are usually the ones referred 
to when Alabama marble is spoken of. The 
crystalline marbles are located in Talladega 
County in a continuous belt about 35 miles 
long with a maximum width near Gantt's 
quarry of 1½ miles. The quarries in this 
area are known to have been operated prior 
to 1860, Dr. Gantt operated a quarry on the 
present property of the Alabama Marble Co., 
another quarry was operated by George 
David, Alexander, and Thomas Herd, located 
about 18 miles from Sylacauga; other quar- 
ries operating were Nix's quarry near Syca- 
more; Bowie’s near Rendalia; Taylor & Me- 
Kenzie’s near Taylor Mill, east of Talladega. 

I would like to quote you verbatim an 
interesting announcement which appeared 
in the Jacksonville Republican, Jacksonville, 
Ala., on May 10, 1838, and I quote, “Miller 
and Herd, proprietors of the Talladega mar- 
ble quarries, respectfully announce to the 
public that they have their saws in oper- 
ation, and are prepared to receive and exe- 
cute orders for tombstones, door and window 
sills, etc. Their charges will be moderate 
and their terms, cash only. M. D. Simpson is 
our authorized agent in East Wetumpka, who 
can give any information required, and re- 
ceive orders. Specimens of the marble may 
be seen in the graveyards at West Wetumpka, 
and in Messrs. Duncan & Northrop’s new 
building.” 

It is quite interesting to note that a piece 
of marble from Gantt's quarry, now operated 
by the Alabama Marble Co., 4 feet long, 2 
feet high, and 12 inches thick forms a part 
of the Washington Monument. When it was 
presented by the Grand Lodge of Masons, its 
quality and purity made it so like Italian 
marble that it was put aside, and the officials 
refused it a place, until certified statements 
of its origin could be produced. Present day 
operations in Talladega County work the 
same seams which the Herds opened over & 
hundred years ago. 

About the same time, J. N. M. D. Nix re- 
sided in Wetumpka and operated his own 
quarry in Talladega County near Sycamore. 
He hauled marble slabs by ox team to We- 
tumpka, where he employed five artisans as 
stone cutters and manufactured monuments. 
In the early forties, Young, Nix & Young 
operated a marble yard in Montgomery. 

Few of the materials that go into the 
making of a building are of greater interest 
than the one under consideration, Alabama 
marble. The durability of marble gives it 
an exceptional value, and is a means of 
perpetuating the best in architecture; its 
utility in positions where cleanliness and 
high wearing qualities are required is with- 
out an equal; while for decorative effects, 
the infinite variety of its markings com- 
bined with a taste that can be exercised in 
displaying and controlling the colored treat- 
ment, while adding to the architects re- 
sponsibility gives greater scope to his indi- 
viduality and enables him to design and 
carry out effects that could not be secured 
by the employment of any other medium. 

Between the years 1900 and 1904 capital 
was interested to undertake extensive de- 
velopment at Gantt’s quarry. During this 


period quarry development was expanded; 
sawmills and finishing plants were con- 
structed. This development and expansion 
has been continued since then until today 
the complete plants in operation should be, 
I feel, a matter of great pride to the citizens 
of Sylacauga and the surrounding commu- 
hities. For a great many years the Alabama 
Marble Co. produced, fabricated, and fin- 
ished Alabama marble only; however, today, 
this company can supply any marble pro- 
duced anywhere in the world, and has on 
hand at the present time thousands of cubic 
feet of imported and domestic marbles other 
than the superb Alabama marbles produced 
from our own quarries. 

It might be interesting to note here that 
we have 11, at least, producing marble States 
in our country, namely, Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, California, Colorado, Georgia, Maryland, 
Minnesota North Carolina, Tennessee, and 
Vermont. 

During the past fifty-some-odd years Ala- 
bama marble has been manufactured and 
shipped to practically all of our 48 States; 
however, over this period of time large con- 
tracts in Alabama marble have been executed 
by the Alabama Marble Co. in 24 of the States 
of the Union, namely, Alabama, Arkansas, 
California, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Louisiana, Maryland, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, New 
York, New Jersey, Ohio, Oklahoma, Penn- 
sylvania, Tennessee, Texas, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin, and the District of Columbia, as 
well as 5 foreign countries—Cuba, Puerto 
Rico, British Columbia, Canada, and Hawaii. 
These large contracts represented work by 
the best architects of the country, and among 
those most nationally known were Cass Gil- 
bert; Smith, Henchman & Grilles; Graham, 
Anderson, Popes & White; Halliburt & Boot; 
Tiffany Studios, and many, many others too 
numerous to mention. The Alabama Marble 
Co. maintains at all times a complete per- 
sonnel of trained craftsmen throughout the 
quarries, finishing plant, engineering and 
drafting rooms, and ending with the marble 
setters who install the material properly in 
the buildings. 

The fact that marble has been used as a 
medium to perpetuate and express the most 
beautiful in art, we are apt to assume that 
it must be a very expensive material for 
use in the average building or home, This 
is not so, and at the present time marble is 
available to be used even in low cost housing 
for window sills, facings and hearths for 
fireplaces, bathroom finish, pantry shelves, 
kitchen-table tops, and vestibule floors, 
furniture tops, and various other practical 
and ornamental usages, especially when you 
consider that with a reasonable care any 
piece of marble you use in your home will 
last a lifetime without further expense than 
the first cost. 

Another thought I would leave with you 
is that marble must be admired and thought 
of by a great many people, otherwise, why 
would the manufacturers of other materials 
try to imitate the appearance and finish of 
marble in their products. Such as linoleum, 
glass, metal, and plastics to mention a few. 
All of these products have been manufac- 
tured as marble substitutes over a period of 
a great many years; however, they fall far 
short in giving the durability, natural beau- 
ty and service of the true marble itself. 

In closing, I would like to leave you with 
this thought that we who work with marble 
love it, and most of us have spent our en- 
tire lives in this work; and we are proud of 
our industry. 

We are small as compared to the multi- 
billion-dollar corporations of today, but we 
have come a long way in the past fifty-some- 
odd years and we will continue to strive to 
make available for the use of all, nature’s 
greatest product—marble. 

Sylacauga has ben justly called the Marble 
City. Its growth over the past several years 
has been gratifying, and may it continue 
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and become one of the best known cities in 
this great State of Alabama. I personally 
hope Sylacauga will always remember its 
marble industries and be proud of them, 
There is no substitute for marble, 


Frank Gregorski 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1953 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin, Mr, 
Speaker, one of the outstanding Ameri- 
can citizens of Polish descent of Mil- 
waukee County is Mr. Frank Gregorski, 
who was recently appointed as judge of 
the traffic court of Milwaukee County. 
I have known Frank for many years, 
We were colleagues in the district at- 
torney’s office under the tenure of the 
present judge of the municipal court, 
Hon. Herbert J. Steffes, who was then 
the district attorney. 

Mr. Gregorski always showed sound 
judgment and commonsense in the cases 
he handled. He has been a civic leader 
and will be an excellent successor to 
Judge Barry. 

I wish to include in my remarks an 
editorial in the Milwaukee Sentinel in 
the edition of June 22: 

In Goop HANDS 

Governor Kohler has made an excellent 
appointment in naming Frank E. Gregorski 
to the highly important post of Judge of the 
traffic court of Milwaukee County, 

The Sentinel extends its congratulations 
to Mr. Gregorski and likewise to the Governor 
for his choice of a well-qualified successor 
to the late Judge Barry. 

Mr. Gregorski is an able and experienced 
attorney. He did an 8-year stint as assistant 
district attorney. He has been a leader in 
civic affairs, 

In these days of increasing highway acci- 
dents and fatalities, the traffic court requires 
a judge of top caliber, a person of more than 
ordinary judicial balance, courage, and fair- 
ness. An excess of leniency on the one hand, 
or of severity on the other hand, can do 
untold damage. 

Mr. Gregorski has the ability and the tem- 
perament to steer the right course in matters 
which more than ever involve the safety and 
welfare of all of us. 


United States Probe of Lith Elections 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. BONIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 30, 1953 


Mr. BONIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an edi- 
torial from the Chicago American of 
June 11, entitled “United States Probe 
of Lith Elections“: 

The Rules Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives has before it a resolution, au- 
thored by Representative CHARLES J. KERS- 
TEN, Republican, of Wisconsin, calling upon 
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the Government to create an investigation 
and study of the elections held in Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia in 1940. 

More than 1 million Americans of Lithu- 
anian ancestry—100,000 of them Chi- 
cagoans—will commemorate Saturday, June 
13, as the “Day of Terror” in the history of 
the Republic of Lithuania. A special memo- 
rial service will be held by Chicago Lithu- 
anians in Maria High School auditorium. 

As Dr. Petras Dauzvardis, Lithuanian con- 
sul in Chicago, points out, it was on this day 
the Soviets, with the agreement and con- 
nivance of the Nazis, broke all existing 
treaties with Lithuania, forcefully occupied 
the country, and imposed upon its people 
fraudulent elections to insure “incorpora- 
tion” into the U. S. S. R., and a “wave of 
terror unheard of in history.” 

The Lithuanian American Council, which 
represents American Lithuanians working for 
Lithuania's liberation from Soviet Russia, re- 
cently issued a strong appeal in support of 
Representative KERSTEN’s resolution. Leon- 
ard Simutis, of Chicago, council president, 
stated: 

“Congressional investigation will disclose 
authentic facts of Soviet crimes against 
civilization and humanity.” 

The United States has long recognized 
Lithuania as a free and sovereign nation, and 
still does. 

The United States State Department de- 
nounced the occupation of Lithuania, Lat- 
via, and Estonia, and to this day recognizes 
Col. Povilas Zadeikis, of Washington, D. C., 
as Lithuania’s official representative in Amer- 
ica and head of its consulates throughout 
the Nation. 

It is to the credit of the United States that 
testimony as called for in the Kersten reso- 
lution can be given here, and the truth thus 
disclosed, 


More Federal Aid to Tornado-Stricken 
Worcester and Other Devastated Cen- 
tral Massachusetts Communities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 29, 1953 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like at this time to include an edi- 
torial exhorting more Federal aid for 
tornado-stricken Worcester, Mass., and 
surrounding areas which appeared in the 
June 26 issue of the Boston Post, together 
with my letter to the President forward- 
ing a resolution endorsed by the entire 
Massachusetts House delegation. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Boston Post of June 26, 1953] 

AID FOR WORCESTER 


Charity begins at home, says the old adage, 
but apparently we do not practice it too well 
here. For instance, in the news reports we 
see recommendations from Washington to 
send $20 million in aid to Italy, $50 million 
for Berlin, $100 million for Pakistan, and 
$226 million for Spain. 

It may be that some justification can be 
made for these liberal grants to former friend 
and foe, but surely, they are in striking con- 
trast to the beggarly $500,000 designated as 
aid for the stricken Worcester County area, 
where thousands of our own people have lost 
their homes and savings of a lifetime. 

Our Government in Washington fell down 
badly when it cut the aid to Worcester to 
such a miserable pittance. It is still not too 
late to reconsider this matter. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVE, 
Washington, D. C., June 29, 1953. 
The Honorable Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 
President of the United States, 
White House, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mn. PRESIDENT: I am enclosing a 
petition, in the form of a resolution, re- 
questing your approval of additional ex- 
penditures out of the disaster relief fund 
to assist the State and local governments 
in their efforts to alleviate the hardship 
and destruction visited upon our central 
Massachusetts area by the recent tornado, 

The entire Massachusetts delegation in 
the House, as evidenced by all their signa- 
tures on this resolution, very deeply feel 
that, from the estimated damage figures sub- 
mitted to us by State and local government 
authorities, additional Federal assistance is 
vitally needed to enable Masssachusetts citi- 
zens and communities to rehabilitate them- 
selves and restore normal public functions. 

As the United States Representative from 
the Fourth Congressional] District, which in- 
cludes the city of Worcester, where the major 
tornado destruction was experienced, I have 
been instructed by the delegation to for- 
ward this resolution to you. In the name 
of the thousands of homeless victims in 
our area, as well as the authorities of our 
State and local governments, may I earnestly 
ask that this resolution be accorded your 
sympathetic consideration, 

Sincerely, 
Harop D. DONOHUE, 
Member of Congress. 

RESOLUTION RELATIVE TO RECENT TORNADO IN 

WORCESTER, MASS., AND CENTRAL MASSACHU- 


SETTS AREA 
JUNE 29, 1953. 
'To the PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Whereas the State of Massachusetts was 
suddenly and viciously g truck by a terrible 
tornado on June 9, 1953, leaving widespread 
death and destruction in its wake, particu- 
larly in the Worcester, Mass., and central 
Massachusetts area; and 
Whereas on June 11, 1953, the President, 
by virtue of his office declared such portion 
of Massachusetts to be “a major disaster 
area,“ under the provisions of Public Law 
875, 81st Congress; and 
Whereas the President, on June 14, 1953, 
approved the expenditure of $500,000 out of 
the President’s disaster fund for Federal as- 
sistance toward rehabilitation and emergency 
repair of the destroyed area under the terms 
of Public Law 875, 81st Congress; and 
Whereas authoritative estimated damage is 
conservatively reported as being above $50 
million; and 
Whereas it is authoritatively reported that 
there is available in the President's disaster 
fund some $18 million: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That we, the undersigned 
Members of the Massachusetts delega- 
tion in the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives, respectfully request the President 
of the United States to further approve, out 
of the remaining Disaster Relief Fund, for 
the necessary continuing rehabilitation of 
the disaster area, an additional sum of $15 
million, or such other sum as may be rec- 
ommended to him by appropriate Federal 
Officials to be essential for relieving the hard- 
ship and suffering of thousands of Massa- 
chusetts American citizens and repairing the 
wholesale property destruction to the point 
where normal living conditions and public 
operations may again prevail, 
Respectfully submitted. 
Hon. Josera W. Martin, Jr.; Hon. JOHN 
W. HESELTON; Hon. PHILIP J. PHILBIN; 
Hon. WILLIAM H. Bates; Hon. ANGIER L. 
GoopwWI N; Hon. LAURENCE CURTIS; Hon. 
RICHARD B. WIGGLESworTH; Hon. HAR- 
oLD D. DONOHUE; Hon. JOHN W. McCor- 
Mack; Hon. Epwarp P. BoLanp; Hon. 
Ebrrñ Nourse Rocers; Hon. THOMAS J. 
Lane; Hon. Donatp W. NICHOLSON; 
Hon. Tuomas P. O'NEILL, Jr. 
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Have You Been Fair With Dairy 


Farmers? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1953 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House a letter from the Amer- 
ican Dairy Association to all of the news- 
papers in the United States. This letter 
speaks for itself and should be called to 
the attention of the American public, 
The letter is as follows: 


Have You Been Fam WiTH Damr FARMERS? 


Dear EDITOR: Some editorials in news- 
papers and magazines and statements made 
on radio and television, have had the effect 
of making people believe that dairy product 
prices are supported at high leyels wholly 
in order to protect the welfare of farmers. 

You should know that your own welfare 
and the welfare of your readers is protected 
by dairy price supports in two ways: 

1. By preventing a possible drastic drop in 
dairy farm income, with resulting loss of 
purchasing power and loss of one of the big- 
gest and best customers for refrigerators, 
cars, trucks, and practically all of the other 
goods and services produced by city people. 

Secretary of Agriculture Benson was spe- 
cific in stating that the primary reason for 
the continuance of dairy product price sup- 
ports was the continuing high level of prices 
the dairy farmer has to pay for all goods 
and services as well as for the fertilizers, 
feeds, and other products that he must have 
for day to day operation of his farm. 

It is unrealistic to assume that dairy prod- 
uct prices are the only prices that are higher 
than they should be. It is also improbable 
that the national economy can remain 
healthy if farm incomes suffer a serious 
decline. 

2. By helping to insure a large and contin- 
uous supply of nutritious dairy foods. No 
other single category of foods is so important 
to the national health and vigor. 

We don't blame consumers for wanting to 
buy delicious, nutritious dairy foods as 
cheaply as possible. We are consumers, too. 
But consumers also want a continuous, ade- 
quate supply of food and all of us want a 
Prosperous economy. 

Since these matters are unmistakably tied 
together, we believe there should be a more 
balanced analysis in the presentation of the 
price support question. 

Butter price supports affect not only but- 
ter, but an entire industry—at a present in- 
vestment of less than $100 million. Grain 
price supports at present represent an in- 
vestment of Government funds of more than 
$2 billion. 

Dairy farmers are trying hard to gear their 
operation to market needs. However, there 
are always rapid, unpredictable changes in 
any situation where nature, as well as human 
nature, must be depended upon. Because 
price floors help ease the strain of adjust- 
ment to market changes, they benefit both 
consumer and producer. 

We believe—and we think that practically 
all editors would agree—that fair thinking 
on the price support question, giving con- 
sideration to all factors, will contribute to 
enlightenment and welfare of the Nation. 

AMERICAN DAIRY ASSOCIATION. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Tornado Crisis In Massachusetts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 27, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from the Boston 
Post of Saturday, June 27, 1953: 

HELP THE TORNADO FUND 


It is the settled policy of the Eisenhower 
administration to hand back to the States 
the exercise of power contained in the Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid programs, and thus far it 
looks as if the Massachusetts hurricane as- 
sistance program is one of those handed back 
to Massachusetts. 

Governor Herter’s special proclamation 
calling upon the people of Massachusetts to 
contribute to the relief of the Worcester area 
and its stricken people outlines the urgency 
of the need for money. Bay Staters have 
never been moochers of charity, not even 
from the Federal Government. 

If the job can be done with a minimum of 
Federal assistance it will be done, even 
though the Federal Government has a moral 
obligation to help the stricken area. It 
seems rather plain that the tornado crisis in 
Massachusetts got a brushoff from the ad- 
ministration. y 

Last year Massachusetts paid almost $2 
billion into the Internal Revenue Bureau. 
Its total return in Federal grants of all kinds 
was $107,631,000, a very modest sum com- 
pared to the handouts to some of the South- 
ern States. All that Massachusetts folks need 
to know is whether their hurricane contri- 
butions are deductible. They can take it 
from there. 


Salary Increases for Postal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1953 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I insert in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a letter ad- 
dressed to me by the New York Federa- 
tion of Post Office Clerks. I have found 
this letter very interesting as well as 
factual, and I urge all the Members of 
this House to read the contents of the 
same: 

New YORK FEDERATION OF 
Post OFFICE CLERKS, 

Locat No. 10, NATIONAL FEDERA- 
TION OF Post OFFICE CLERKs, 
New York, N. F., June 26, 1953. 

Hon. PAuL A. FI No, 
Member of Congress, House Office Build - 

ing, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Concressman: During this session 
of Congress, our local has written to you on 
several occasions about the urgent need for 
a salary increase for postal employees, By 
your favorable reply to our letters you have 
shown a sympathetic interest in their behalf. 
However, the House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee has thus far failed to act 
on pay raise legislation. 

In the meantime, the plight of postal em- 
ployees has become more desperate. About 
75 percent of them are able to make ends 


meet only through a second job or through 
the employment of their wives. The cost of 
living continues to rise. Only today the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics announced that the 
cost of living index for May 15 hit a new 
high for 1953. This was 9 percent higher 
than 1 year ago. 

Having just completed an economic survey 
of our members (many of whom live in your 
district) we are submitting to you some of 
its results. The survey shows: 42.7 percent 
of the employees are working on second jobs; 
32.9 percent have their wives working; 69.2 
percent have had to increase in their debts 
during the past year; 24.8 percent have been 
forced to borrow on their insurance; $540 was 
the average increase in debt. 

These figures portray more graphically 
than words the economic plight of postal 
employees today. It still is not too late to 
enact remedial legislation, Congress has 
shown on many occasions that they can 
enact legislation in short order when they 
are convinced of the need. We therefore, 
appeal to you again to use your influence 
with the members of the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee for early hearings on pay 
legislation so that action can still be taken 
during this session of Congress. 

We would appreciate it if you would please 
use the floor of the House, or enter into the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp your considered 
opinion. 

Sincerely yours, 
EPHRAIM HANDMAN, 
President. 
HENRY BERMAN, 
Legislative Chairman. 
FRANK A. GRIPPO, 
Secretary. 


We Still Like Ike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 30, 1953 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, in cap- 
tioning these brief remarks I have em- 
ployed the plural pronoun simply be- 
cause my mail and my personal obser- 
vations lead me to the conclusion that 
the good people of the Ninth Pennsyl- 
vania District are just as strong in their 
support of Dwight D. Eisenhower as they 
were last November when they gave him 
a majority in my district of 5,200 votes 
more than my not inconsiderable lead of 
49,000 over my Democratic opponent. 

I have no doubt that our President’s 
continuing popularity stems largely 
from his refusal to be led into drastic 
or ill-advised departures from the con- 
servative, middle-of-the-road approach 
to which he has been committed from 
the start. I feel, too, that his genial, 
openhanded, manner in greeting all of 
those with whom he comes in contact, 
plus the universal acclaim accorded his 
charming helpmate, have made the 
American people feel that they are closer 
to the occupants of the White House 
than at any time in the past 20 years. 

Particularly commendable has been 
the agility displayed by President Eisen- 
hower in avoiding those clashes with the 
Congress which certain New Deal com- 
mentators and columnists have been try- 
ing to engineer. In the latest instance 
there have been loud outcries from Mem- 
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bers of this body that the President's in- 
sistence on his tax program has assumed 
the aspects of must legislation. 

In the first instance Mr. Eisenhower 
never promised tax relief except as it 
may follow reduction in governmental 
expenditures and a balanced budget, and 
any attempt to read otherwise into his 
statements is to ignore the facts. In- 
deed, the excess-profits tax controversy 
does not involve the President at all, as 
I see it, but centers wholly in a challenge 
to the leadership of the House. As a 
matter of fact, the President is as much 
concerned with the necessity of reducing 
taxes as is any Member of Congress but 
is, I am sure, equally concerned with 
Congressmen in attaining a balanced 
budget and maintaining our govern- 
mental solvency. 

As a further indication of Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s middle-of-the-road position it 
can be noted that whereas the Democrats 
in Congress denounce and the Republi- 
cans applaud the proposed cuts in defense 
spending they reverse themselves on con- 
tinuing emergency taxes such as the ex- 
cess-profits levy, and we find the major- 
ity following the President and the mi- 
nority criticizing his stand. 

There seems to be only one problem 
on which the President has not deter- 
mined a firm policy and that has to do 
with our agricultural program, a pro- 
gram, incidentally, with which I, as a 
member of the House Committee on Ag- 
riculture have done considerable soul 
searching. As a matter of fact, I long 
ago concluded that high-level support of 
agriculture will not work, and I am on 
record as voting against rigid parity in 
favor of a flexible program. Indeed a 
study of agricultural prices will reveal, 
I think, that they have been more closely 
geared to our involvement in war than 
they have to any support gadget. I am 
sure that our President wants the strong 
agriculture we all recognize as vital to a 
Strong national economy. We should 
not, however, expect either him or his 
able Secretary of Agriculture to do some- 
thing that previous administrations were 
never able to do except in periods of war 
emergency. And, by the same token, we 
should not expect this administration 
overnight to extricate American agricul- 
ture from the morass into which it has 
been slipping for the past several years. 
Five months is little time in which to 
reverse a socialistic trend that has been 
20 years in the making. Ike does not 
expect cheers at this stage in the game, 
and he certainly does not deserve brick- 
bats. And as I indicated at the begin- 
ning of these remarks, up our way “we 
still like Ike.” 


The World Series 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1953 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, two very dis- 
tinguished gentlemen of the House, Con- 
gressman O Konsk1, of Wisconsin, and 
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Congressman Dorn, of Brooklyn, have 
made certain statements on the floor and 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD which can- 
not go unchallenged. 

The honorable gentleman from the 
State of the Milwaukee Braves invited 
the Members of Congress to attend the 
world series in his home State. While 
my colleague from Brooklyn hastened to 
correct him and suggested that “the 
‘Bums’ will not only win the pennant, 
but the world series as well.” 

Well now, gentlemen, let us not get 
too overenthusiastic about the National 
League ball teams. Remember, you have 
overlooked the real champions, the 
American League’s New York Yankees. 

My two colleagues may be quite cor- 
rect in assuming that their respective 
teams will win the National League pen- 
nant, but it will make little difference 
which wins the National League flag, 
their success will be short-lived, since it 
means meeting the Yanks in the world 
series and that, alas, always proves fatal. 
This the honorable gentleman from 
Brooklyn well knows, since on four dif- 
ferent occasions the valiant, outclassed 
Dodgers have discovered the facts of 
baseball life to their deep sorrow. 

Unfortunately, the Bronx Bombers 
have not heretofore had the pleasure of 
showing the Milwaukee Braves their su- 
perior baseball knowledge and abilities, 
Maybe we will have that opportunity. 

So, therefore, gentlemen, curb your 
anxiety. We in the Bronx welcome the 
competition of either team, and the 
Yanks will go on to capture their fifth 
consecutive world series, notwithstand- 


National Military Units From Escapees 
From Iron Curtain Countries Can Aid 
a Liberation Policy That Will Avert 
the Threatening War and Bring Free- 
dom to Millions of Enslaved People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 30, 1953 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the dynamic policy of libera- 
tion being set into motion by President 
Eisenhower will avert the threatening 
hot war by winning the cold war. It will 
bring about the overthrow of the Com- 
munist regimes from power by restoring 
responsible human existence to the one- 
third of the world now oppressed. 

The recent revolts in East Germany 
are the sign of decay of the Soviet em- 
pire. With proper implementation by 
us these revolts can be the beginning of 
the end of the Soviet empire. 

I should like to include in my remarks 
an excellent article in the July 3 issue 
of U. S. News & World Report: 
BEGINNING OF THE END ron RUSSIA?—BEHIND 

A SHOW or Power: Decay AND REVOLT 

Beriin.—Signs multiply that the world is 
witnessing the beginning of. the end of the 
new Russian empire in Europe. 


The myth of strength through commu- 
nism is shattered by open revolt. The men 
in the Kremlin are desperately playing for 
time to patch.things up but it is becoming 
increasingly doubtful if they can do so, even 
with time. 

Revolt is in the air in the Soviet part of 
the world. 

Workers, unarmed, have stood up and 
fought against Russian tanks and machine- 
gunners. Troops of satellite Poland have 
defied orders and refused to fire on Germans. 
In Czechoslovakia and Poland, workers have 
smashed machinery, ripped up railways, and 
defied their Communist bosses. In East Ger- 
many, workingmen—supposedly the heroes 
of communism—have fallen before Commu- 
nist execution squads for demanding the 
better life that communism promised them. 

Large numbers of Russian troops have seen 
workers rise in revolt. This knowledge and 
example will be carried back to the far 
corners of Russia itself. 

All around the world, workers now know 
that worker revolts have flared within the 
Communist empire which had been put for- 
ward as the workers’ paradise. Communism, 
as an attraction, has lost its glamour, its 
sales appeal. 

Weakness of the Soviet Union itself is com- 
ing out into the open at the same time for 
all to see. People find that Communist Rus- 
sia, instead of being a great power able and 
willing to help others with food, industrial 
equipment, and friendly advice, actually is a 
poverty-stricken country—held down by a 
dictatorship that offers its own people noth- 
ing but declining standards of living. 

Occupation troops, returning home, are 
spreading the word that people in the satel- 
lites live better than people in the Soviet 
Union—and in the satellites they are be- 
ginning to rebel. 

Now that trouble is developing, the rest of 
the world suddenly finds that nobody knows 
who is the real ruler, the center of power, in 
Russia—the Communist Party, the secret 
police, or the army. 

Winston Churchill wants to talk with 
Georgi M. Malenkov, yet real evidence is 
lacking that Malenkov holds much power in 
Russia, 

In Germany there is more interest in the 
Soviet army than in Malenkov. Doubt ex- 
ists that the army is under tight control of 
the Communist Party. 

Americans often incline to the view that 
Lavrenti P. Beria and his secret police are 
dominant in post-Stalin Russia. The secret 
police and the Communist Party bureauc- 
racy are jealous rivals. 

The real truth is that only a handful of 
people—in or out of Russia—really know who 
holds the power. 

The seeds of trouble are seen by many 
informed officials of the West in the lack 
of a clear line of legitimate authority within 
the Soviet part of the world. No machinery 
exists to establish with finality where the 
dominant power lies. 

These troubles can be concealed for a 
while, perhaps for years under circumstances 
favorable to the Communists. It is in the 
outlying areas of the Communist empire that 
evidences of trouble are showing up most 
dramatically now. 

Revolt in East Germany was general, not 
Just confined to East Berlin. Workers rose 
against their masters in all the major cities 
of Eastern Germany and the riots quickly 
spread into Poland. 

German workers, for the first time in his- 
tory, sabotaged the means of production by 
setting fire to plants, letting blast-furnace 
fires die and destroying signal equipment on 
the railways. The bloodiest struggles broke 
out in the most heavily policed part of Ger- 
many—the uranium-mine district—where 
people joined the miners to fight against 
Soviet tanks and „ 

Police and local Communist leaders in some 
cities went over to the side of the rioters, 
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Some Berlin police, trained for roles in a 
puppet Soviet army, took off their uniforms 
and headed West when the demonstrations 
started. 

What becomes clear to those who are ap- 
praising the meaning of events back of the 
Iron Curtain in Europe is this: 

Behind the front of tremendous military 
power the Soviet Empire actually is weak, 
troubled, and insecure. 

Moscow’s hold on this part of the world 
with its millions of people is extremely shaky. 
Hatred of the Communists is deep-seated 
and can turn violent at the slightest spark. 

The use of tanks and troops against the 
workers, the use of firing squads to make 
martyrs, will just deepen the bitterness and 
generate more pressures to explode later. A 
Communist official, walking the streets of 
Berlin, will be inclined to jump at his own 
shadow from now on. 

The people in Western Europe have re- 
gained a degree of the self-confidence that 
the Soviet dictatorship has tried to wipe out. 
Now the Russians are caught in a double 
squeeze. If they tighten the screws on the 
people in the satellites, it will intensify the 
bitterness that already has exploded once. 
If they loosen the screws, it will just be an 
invitation to more trouble. The Berlin riots 
came within hours after the Communists 
had eased up on some restrictions that had 
been in force against the Germans for years. 

The hunger, falling standards of living and 
ruthless exploitation of the people—preva- 
lent throughout the entire Communist em- 
pire—appear difficult to relieve without the 
abandonment of Communist methods, After 
years of planning living standards inside 
Russia itself still are dismally low compared 
with those in the West. They are somewhat 
better in the satellites, but even there people 
lived far better before the Communists 
took over. 

Thus Kremlin planners are up against 
problems they may not be able to solve. The 
people—hungry, ill-housed, shy of most of 
the comforts they have been led to ex- 
pect—are giving signs that they will not take 
it much longer. * 

Western experts, analyzing events in Rus- 
sia, say there are signs that the people are 
fed up with empty promises and are demand- 
ing a better living now instead of talk of a 
Communist paradise at some point in the 
uncertain future. That is why the dictator- 
ship has ordered less police molestation, is 
promising better working conditions, and 
more consumer goods. 

Difficulties crop up, however, when the 
Communist rulers start looking around for 
a way to make good on their promises. The 
exploitation of the statllites had reached 
the point of diminishing returns even before 
the recent riots broke out. Nearly every- 
thing possible has been siphoned into Russia. 

To meet the demands for a better way of 
life for the Russian people, the Kremlin will 
have to reduce the Soviet Union’s arms out- 
put and investment in heavy industry in 
order to give a boost to consumer-goods 
industries. But if that happens, Russia runs 
the risk of slipping far behind in the arms 
race with the United States and its allies. 

If the decision is to keep up industraliza- 
tion and put on more pressure for arms, then 
new troubles with the people at home will be 
generated. The Kremlin may not be able to 
hold things down. There is no room in the 
Soviet economy to maneuver. Apparently 
production of guns and butter at the same 
time cannot be managed. 

There is worry for the Kremlin, too, in such 
isolated instances as the refusal of Polish 
tankmen to shoot at anti-Communist rioters 
in East Germany. Nobody knows better 
than the Communists that if the Army re- 
fuses to support a governing regime in a 
time of crisis, then the regime is sunk. It 
was a revolt in the old Imperial Army of 
Russia in 1917 that helped the Communists 
seize power in the first place. 
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Conclusions being drawn by Western ob- 
servers from recent developments in the 
Soviet world are these: 

Any moves made by Moscow in dealing 
with the nations of the West—which are 
growing stronger—will be made from weak- 
ness, not from strength. 

Time is the great need of the Comunists 
at this point. The strategy of those who 
now are in charge of the Russians and the 
European satellites is to play for time in the 
hope that they can work out of the hole in 
which they find themselves. If time is 
denied them, the chances are good that they 
will preside over the retreat of communism, 
forced back within the borders of Russia 
itself, 


Water and the Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MYRON V. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1953 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert in 
the Recorp an excellent editorial appear- 
ing in the Parsons (Kans.) Sun on June 
15, 1953, entitled “Water and the Fu- 
ture”: 

WATER AND THE FUTURE 


Temperatures reminiscent of the searing 
years of the 1930's have put a strain on city 
water systems throughout Kansas and re- 
sulted in orders to reduce consumption in 
some places so the supply could be preserved. 

The great growth of air conditioning cre- 
ates a demand for water that did not exist 
a decade ago and there is nothing but ex- 
pansion in sight for that form of mechani- 
cal heat relief. Cities therefore must look 
ahead to providing greater supplies of water 
for future years. 

Most cities in eastern Kansas, Parsons 
among them, have water problems far differ- 
ent from those in the western part of the 
State. Water comes from surface sources in 
this area—rivers, creeks, and lakes—and the 
supply is not unlimited, as Parsons learned 
in 1936 when the Neosho River all but 
stopped running. 

Great emphasis has been placed on the 
construction of dams on the Neosho and its 
tributaries by flood control boosters, Their 
interest in the dams from that standpoint is 
entirely understandable. But the dams, if 
erected, would serve another purpose that is 
more important to a far greater number of 
persons. That is the matter of water con- 
servation. 

It appears that a powerful case could be 
made for the Neosho dams on the basis of 
regulating the water supply, and with the 
demand for water in future years certain 
to be greater than at present even without 
a growth in population, the importance of 
the projects goes far beyond their flood con- 
trol features. 


Baltic Resolution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 
HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1953 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to include in my re- 


marks an editorial which appeared in 
the Shenandoah (Pa.) Evening Herald 
of June 25, 1953, and three letters con- 
cerning House Resolution 231, which pro- 
vides for the creation of a select con- 
gressional committee to investigate the 
fraudulent incorporation of the Baltic 
nations of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia 
into the Soviet Union: 

From the Shenandoah (Pa.) Evening Herald 

of June 25, 1953] 


House RESOLUTION 231 


A congressional resolution of particular 
interest to many in this region is that 
designated as “House Resolution 231,” intro- 
duced by Representative Kersten of Wiscon- 
sin, It concerns thé three original victims of 
Red imperialism: Lithuania, Latvia and Es- 
tonia. 

Politically speaking, they exist as Soviet 
Socialist Republics, although their inde- 
pendence lives on in the hearts of those 
enslaved, the emigrants, many fugitives, and 
deportees. And by birth or heritage, a great 
many American citizens have an affectionate 
regard for these Baltic nations. 

The bill submitted by Representative 
Kersten asks that a select committee be 
named to probe the rape of these countries 
and report back such recommendations as 
it deems practical, 

Passage of the measure is important 
against when the day of reckoning comes 
to pass. The complete facts of this brutal 
aggression are needed. 

We are quite sure Congressman FENTON 
and our United States Senators MARTIN and 
ers will stand behind this important reso- 
ution. 


PEACE EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN LATVIAN 
CONGREGATION, 
Los Angeles, Calif., May 23, 1953. 
Mr. CHARLES J. KERSTEN, 
Fifth District of Wisconsin, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: We, the council and the mem- 
bers of Peace Evangelical Lutheran Congre- 
gation, Los Angeles, Calif., are going to ex- 
press to you our gratitude for your Resolu- 
tion No. 231 handed to Congress May 7, 1953. 

Further, we cordially ask you, sir, to do 
possible that the committee may soon as 
possible to start the complete investigation 
of forced incorporation of Lithuania, Es- 
tonia, and Latvia by the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics and to care that the demo- 
cratic freedom in Baltic be restored. 

(Signed by 35 persons). 


BELLEVUE, Iowa, June 5, 1953. 
Re House Resolution 231. 
Mr. CHARLES KERSTEN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Kersten: I wish to state my 
hearty endorsement of creating a select com- 
mittee and that said committee be au- 
thorized and directed to conduct a full 
and complete investigation and study 
of the seizure and forced incorporation of 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia by the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Very truly yours, 
Ben J. JANSSEN. 


ESTONIAN FARMERS UNIONS’ 
REPRESENTATION IN EXILE, 
Stockholm, June 2, 1953. 
The Honorable CHARLES J. KERSTEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sm: May we express to you on behalf of 
our executive committee our sincere grati- 
tude for your valiant initiative in presenting 
to the House of Representatives of the 
United States of America a resolution calling 
for the appointment of a select committee 
for the purpose of inquiring into the circum- 
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stances pertaining the seizure and forced 
incorporation of the three Baltic States by 
the Union of the Soviet Socialist Republics. 

We represent in exile the largest political 
party of free Estonia which has taken a lead- 
ing part in 18 out of 23 coalition govern- 
ments of Estonia. Our party also gave from 
its midst the founder of the Estonia Republic 
and its last president, Mr. K. Pits, as well as 
the commander in chief of the Estonian Lib- 
eration War of 1918-20, Gen. J. Laidoner, 
both of whom were forcibly deported to the 
Soviet Union in 1940 by order of the Kremlin 
authorities and of whom nothing has since 
been heard. These two most prominent Es- 
tonian citizens headed the list of the tens 
of thousands Estonian deportees, 

The rape by the Soviet Union of the three 
Baltic states has been in some parts of the 
world conveniently forgotten. New bargain- 
ings about the fate of the countries of the 
European Middle Zone and over their heads 
are likely to take place in near future. An 
investigation of the problem of the Soviet 
aggression in this area by a committee of 
the American House of Representatives, as 
suggested by you, is therefore not only timely 
but could surely give wide publicity to the 
facts leading to the “incorporation” of the 
Baltic states into the Soviet Union and at the 
same time inauguration of Soviet aggression 
in the West. 

If our executive committee can be in any 
way of some assistance to the proposed Com- 
mittee, we are always at your service. 

We remain, sir, with the highest consider- 
ation, 


Foundations of Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM R. WILLIAMS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 30, 1953 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I am including an 
address delivered by Hon. Abram Zoller, 
a distinguished retired justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the Fifth Judicial Dis- 
trict of New York State, on April 18, 
1953, at the annual dinner meeting of 
the Empire State Society, Sons of Ameri- 
can Revolution, at Syracuse, N. Y. The 
address follows: 


I often wonder how many persons in our 
country today can recall, or care to recall, 
the time not so many years ago when people 
lived what may be truly termed normal lives, 
when private enterprise prevailed and, in so 
many cases, the son of the grocer and sons 
of the department-store keeper, the drug- 
gist, the tailor, and the butcher were pleased 
indeed to carry on the business of their 
fathers, and when the college graduate and 
the professional-school graduate could look 
forward to the future and plan his business 
career, or decide where he was to practice 
medicine, the law, or such other profession 
as he may have chosen as his life’s work. 

We didn’t think or act in terms of war. 
The wars we had fought and had won were 
far in the background. We were hoping to 
live here in America unmolested and undis- 
mayed by any existing ominous world condi- 
tions. We were on friendly terms with the 
rest of the world. We were confident that 
our form of government and our pleasant 
and profitable way of life were secure for 
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all time. We were justly proud of our past 
and deeply conscious of all that had been 
done for us through the years that had come 
and gone. No one here or abroad dared to 
challenge our form of government or claim 
that our country under that form of govern- 
ment had ceased to be a melting pot for all 
the peoples in the world, a role we were then 
anxious and glad to fill for the benefit of 
those who deserved greater opportunities 
than were afforded them in their own lands. 

What do we now see about us, both within 
and without our borders? We now live a 
hurried life, apparently unappreciative, if 
not unaware, of any obligations to the past, 
and only as we are aroused and are reminded 
do we really disclose that which is within 
us, a deeply and firmly seated sense of hu- 
mility and gratitude. 

We see a worldwide threat to our very 
existence as a free Nation. We see many in 
high places in our Government and in 
places of much influence throughout our 
land seeking to substitute some strange 
ideology, or a new theory of government, 
for a form of government which is based 
upon the oldest and most comprehensive 
written constitution in the history of the 
world. To them this Constitution appears 
to mean but a scrap of paper nearly worn 
out and having long since served its pur- 
pose. 

I repeat that in our very midst we are 
beset by those who would offer substitutes 
for orderly government. Perhaps uncon- 
sciously, but nevertheless persistently, they 
assail the very foundation of our Govern- 
ment. We must guard against these dis- 
turbers, these agitators, these false proph- 
ets, whoever and wherever they are. 

The idle and discontented mind is a fer- 
tile field for their activities. Those who 
come from foreign shores and fail to ap- 
preciate the opportunities which they have 
here and who actively and purposely place 
heavy burdens upon us by their presence 
and behavior here should be made to realize 
without unnecessary delay that America de- 
mands loyalty and obedience to the law from 
all of us. 

Our forefathers successfully fought the 
Revolutionary War and at its conclusion they 
laid the foundation stones of a new nation 
here in America. Their work was well done. 
Having brought into physical existence a 
combination of 13 colonies, they set out to 
bring into spiritual being a new nation. 
They erected upon a firm foundation a new 
form of government which has, up to the 
present time, survived all attacks and has 
endured for nearly 160 years. 

In our daily modern life, with its increas- 
ing demands, how easy it is to forget or to 
take for granted, and even minimize, if we 
do remember, all that has been done for us 
in the past. 

The Society of the Sons of the American 
Revolution, with its splendid traditions and 
its patriotic aims and ideals is a most logi- 
cal and proper organization for keeping alive 
in us and in those for generations to come 
a realization of the immeasurable debt of 
gratitude which we owe to our forefathers 
for their services rendered and their sacri- 
fices made in order that America might live 
and go forth to a glorious destiny. 

We think today in terms of the present. 
Precedent guides us. Constitutional provi- 
sions can now be drawn up within a very 
brief time. Lawyers prepare their legal docu- 
ments and papers easily and quickly because 
of precedents. Professional men generally, 
as well as businessmen, are benefited by what 
has gone before. 

Those who went as delegates to the Con- 
vention called to be held in Philadelphia on 
the second Monday of May 1787, “to take 
into consideration the Constitution of the 
United States, to devise such further pro- 
visions as should appear to them necessary 
to render the Constitution of the Federal 


Government adequate to the exigencies of 
the Union,” had no precedent, no prototype 
with which to start their discussions and 
deliberations. But they went there with a 
sacred duty to perform, 72 at first, then 55, 
and finally only 39, when their work was 
completed. They remained in session 81 
days during the heat of the summer months. 
Washington presided throughout the delib- 
erations. 

Historians say that due to the great re- 
spect and warm affection in which Washing- 
ton was held by his fellow countrymen, and 
because of the able and patient manner in 
which he presided over the deliberations 
of the Convention, the delegates, despite fre- 
quent, bitter, and heated argument over 
matters of great importance to the respec- 
tive States which they represented, brought 
forth on September 17, 1787, a document 
which has since become the oldest compre- 
hensive written form of government now 
existing in the world. 

Because today we think in modern terms 
of action and accomplish results by the use 
of modern methods, we are inclined to be- 
lieve that it was a simple matter to have a 
convention of delegates assemble at the con- 
clusion of the Revolutionary War for the 
purpose of revising or creating a new Con- 
stitution. That is, indeed, an entirely mis- 
taken belief. 

Although the war was over, a preliminary 
treaty of peace having been signed on No- 
vember 30, 1782, and our little Nation had 
won its independence and there was every 
reason and right for all to enjoy the fruits 
of victory, nevertheless, instead of peace, 
law and order, chaos and anarchy were ramp- 
ant throughout our land. Who knows but 
that subversive influence had been set in 
motion to destroy the infant Nation? It 
has been said that this period which followed 
the conclusion of the Revolutionary War 
constitutes the least-known chapter in 
American history. Fortunately that is true, 
because it was a period of which we cannot 
boast or be proud, Presumably we were at 
peace with all the world, including England. 
However, almost anything could have hap- 
pended to us. There were those who freely 
spoke their thoughts that we might better 
have remained under English control. Many 
were fearful that some foreign power would 
come and take possession of us in our weak- 
ened position both spiritually and materially. 

Each State had begun to assert its inde- 
pendence, and the hope that one Nation of 
13 States be united together politically, com- 
mercially and fiscally became so faint as to 
be almost nonexistent. 

Even some of Washington’s former officers 
blamed him for the conditions which pre- 
vailed. A meeting of the Congress then in 
session at the State House in Philadelphia 
was abruptly ended because several hundred 
mutinist soldiers, armed with guns, had ap- 
peared and demanded relief and refused to 
disband, although requested to do so by Col. 
Alexander Hamilton, a member of the Con- 
gress. He was so alarmed by their defiant 
attitude that he returned to the meeting 
and told his associates to think of “eternity,” 
as he was fearful they did not have “more 
than an hour to live.” Because of this inci- 
dent and these developments, the Congress 
fled by night from Philadelphia to Princeton, 
N. J., and later to New York where it con- 
tinued to meet for some time. 

Thus we have a spectacle of our Govern- 
ment which had successfully conducted the 
Revolutionary War becoming a fugitive and 
conceding unashamedly that it was with- 
out sufficient authority and power to cope 
with a situation that was rapidly becoming 
dangerous. 

There were many other demonstrations 
throughout the colonies on the part of dis- 
contented and disgruntled men, including 
many former bedraggled and unpaid sol- 
diers. One of the most serious demonstra- 
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tions was what has been called Shay’s Rebel- 
ion, which took place in Massachusetts. 

This indeed was a time for farsighted, un- 
daunted leadership based upon vision and 
faith. Just that kind of leadership did come 
forward most timely and fortunately, and let 
ue be ever grateful for the inspired wisdom 
of the founders of our nation and ever mind- 
ful of all they achieved so that we could live 
here in America under a sound constitutional 
form of Government. 

Little does anyone of us realize in the 
fast moving pace of present-day living, that 
had the Constitutional Convention failed, it 
is most likely, historians tell us, that the 
Federal Government as it then existed would 
have perished, and that the Thirteen Col- 
onies, either singly or in groups, would have 
pursued their several destinies. Such a 
possibility or even probability is shown by 
the repeated references in the debates at the 
Convention to the use of the sword, and 
the significant statement of Washington, as 
he was about to sign the engrossed docu- 
ment, “Should the States reject this excel- 
lent Constitution, the probability is that 
an opportunity will never again offer to can- 
cel another in peace, the next will be drawn 
in blood.” 

What I wish to emphasize is this: Here we 
have a people recently freed from foreign 
control, trying to pull themselves up by 
their own bootstraps out of the mire of 
gloom and despair which were potential 
breeders of chaos and even anarchy, and this 
they did under the brilliant and courageous 
leadership of Washington, Franklin, Madi- 
son, Jefferson, Hamilton, Morris, Randolph 
and a few, and only a few, others. 

We also have a false notion that ratifica- 
tion of the proposed Constitution followed 
simply as a matter of course. There was 
need of more effort to attain the assurance 
that a new and novel form of government 
was to be established under the Constitu- 
tion which the Convention had brought into 
being. Finally, however, it was ratified by 
the necessary 9 States and later by all 
13. 

We of this generation in America are sim- 
ply the trustees and custodians of that 
which has come to us by reason of the 
struggles, sacrifices and the vision of those 
who lived before us. As such trustees and 
custodians we are charged with the sacred 
duty of keeping and preserying unharmed 
the heritage which we have received. We 
must not act, or fail to act, in any such 
way as to have this heritage damaged or 
destroyed, lest we be accused, and justly so, 
of having committed a great wrong and hav- 
ing forgotten our trust. 

As I have attempted to visualize and 
understand the struggles of our founders 
“for a more perfect union,” in order “to 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity,” I have come to have a 
very firm conviction that over and above 
the leadership of mortal men, there was the 
guiding hand of Providence which, after all, 
has shaped and controlled our destiny from 
the very beginning, and that now, con- 
fronted as we are with hostilities and ha- 
tred in many parts of the world, we must 
renew our faith and trust in God. 


Charlotte Wins Contest 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 
3 OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1953 


Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, 14 years ago the American 
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Automobile Association—AAA—inaug- 
urated an annual contest among the 
cities of the country for pedestrian pro- 
tection. The officials of the association 
were moved to begin this custom because 
of the growing toll of pedestrian fatali- 
ties on our streets and highways. 

While the contest perhaps is not en- 
tirely responsible for the favorable re- 
sults, it is signficant that in 1937, the 
year the contest began, 15,500 pedes- 
trians were killed in traffic accidents 
while last year, despite the tremendous 
increase in the number of motor vehicles, 
pedestrian fatalities had been reduced 
to 8,600—a decrease of 45 percent. This 
decrease is all the more remarkable in 
view of an increase of 22 percent in other 
traffic fatalities during that same period. 

The AAA deserves a word of public 
praise for its efforts in this field, and I 
call the matter thus to the attention of 
my colleagues so that they may be aware 
of the continuing progress that is being 
made in pedestrian protection and of the 
valuable contributions of the American 
Automobile Association. 

I am especially proud of the accom- 
plishments of the great city of Char- 
lotte, N. C., in traffic safety. 

Pedestrian fatalities in that city 
dropped from 12 in each of the years 
1950 and 1951 to 2 in 1952. This record 
was unsurpassed in the entire country 
and gained for Charlotte first place in 
the AAA contest among cities in the 
100,000 to 200,000 population class, and 
resulted in a tie between Charlotte and 
Rochester, N. Y., for the grand award for 
all cities over 100,000 in population. 

This fine record was made possible by 
intelligent planning and close coopera- 
tion between the police departments of 
the city of Charlotte and Mecklenburg 
County, ably assisted and supported by 
the local courts and the citizens of the 
community who determined to make 
their streets safe for pedestrians. 

Speaking in Charlotte on the occasion 
of presenting the award, Mr. Ralph 
Thomas, president of the American Au- 
tomobile Association, had this to say: 

The accomplishment attained here in the 
field of traffic safety is an outstanding thing. 
Tt is possible because of the extremely high 
efficiency of the motor club and of the city 
officials. Your accomplishments have added 
to the stature of your city and your State, 
and your methods will be adopted by many 
other cities in the months ahead, 


Special note should be made of the 
fact that the following city and county 
Officials, along with their associates 
whose names are too numerous to men- 
tion, worked in close cooperation in this 
program: Hon. Victor Shaw, former 
mayor of the city of Charlotte; Hon. 
Phillip Van Every, present mayor of 
Charlotte; Frank N. Littlejohn, Char- 
lotte police chief; Capt. Lloyd W. Hen- 
kel, head of Charlotte’s police traffic di- 
vision; and Stanhope Lineberry, Meck- 
lenburg County’s police chief. Credit 
also should be given Coleman W. Rob- 
erts, president of the Carolina Motor 
Club, for the cooperation of his organi- 
zation, 


Operation of the Federal Government 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 26, 1953 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I wish to submit the follow- 
ing article by Mr. F. A. McKinney, editor 
of the Brewery Gulch Gazette, Bisbee, 
Ariz. This article was published in the 
Brewery Gulch Gazette on June 18, 1953, 
and is as follows: 


There are two ways of operating a big 
business like our Federal Government; one 
from a political angle and the other from a 
business standpoint. When the voters of the 
Nation decided last year that a change in 
management of their affairs would give them 
better results, would cut out the grafting 
that had been going on, and the expensive 
waste that did the taxpayers no good, the 
voters of Arizona did their part by sending 
a businessman to the Senate in Washington 
to help out the new management. It was 
lucky for Ike that they did; the election of 
a Democratic Senator instead would have 
left the President in a bad fix, with a Demo- 
cratic Senate. BARRY GOLDWATER is doing 
what he promised the voters he would do; he 
is helping make this an efficient business ad- 
ministration, seeing to it that the taxpayers 
get a dollar in value for every dollar that is 
spent, and that is something new in Wash- 
ington. The Senator, like every other busi- 
nessman, believes in cutting out waste, is 
against spending money for anything that 
is not needed. He believes that the Federal 
Government, just like individuals and busi- 
ness concerns, should keep its operating ex- 
penses within its income. Now we know 
that a Senator with his feet on the ground 
is better for us than one with his head in 
the clouds. 


Banking Without Tears 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 30, 1953 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks, 
I include a very informative address 
given by Dr. Raymond Rodgers, profes- 
sor of banking, Graduate School of 
Business Administration, New York Uni- 
versity, before the 35th annual conven- 
tion of the District of Columbia Bankers 
Association, held at Atlantic City, N. J., 
June 10 to 14, 1953: 

BANKING WITHOUT TEARS 
(By Raymond Rodgers) 

Mr. Chairman, Congressman Wolcott, priv- 
ileged guests, members of the association, 
and you lovely ladies, there is an old saying 
which goes “education is a wonderful thing. 
It enables you to worry about happenings in 
all parts of the world.” In the same vein, 
banking must be really wonderful as bankers 
nowadays have to worry about Russian skull- 
duggery, European difficulties, and Repub- 
lican policies, particularly money manage- 
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ment and debt management, in addition to 
their traditional major worries about basic 
business trends, investment policy, loan 
activity and deposit outlook. With all the 
problems you have, it must indeed be diffi- 
cult to get any banking done. 
INTERNATIONAL INFLUENCES 

Perhaps at no time in recent years, not 
even excluding wartime, has the American 
economy been more subject to the influences 
of international developments. 

If the Russian “sweet talk" should result 
in a real easing of the tension which has 
prevailed between the East and the West 
since 1947, it will have a profound effect on 
American business. Any consequential eas- 
ing of international tension will not only 
cause a decline in Government spending, it 
will undoubtedly cause curtailment of spend- 
ing by individuals, as well as contraction of 
capital expenditures by corporations. As 
current inventories are large, it is obvious 
that under such circumstances manufac- 
turers and merchants would make strenuous 
efforts to reduce them. Such liquidation 
and the reduction of spending would inten- 
sify the decline in business activity that is 
likely to take place toward the end of the 
year, if not sooner. In addition, as private 
indebtedness, particularly consumer debt is 
quite large, even a moderate decline in busi- 
ness activity would undoubtedly result in a 
curtailment of expenditures by those saddled 
with the necessity of repaying their debt. 

The European nations, although much 
closer geographically to the Soviet Union, 
and thus more exposed to Russian attack, 
have, nevertheless, all along taken a much 
more hopeful view of the situation than the 
United States. They now believe that in- 
ternal stresses within the Soviet Union and 
the satellite countries make this a very pro- 
pitious time to start high level negotiations, 
and that it is possible such negotiations may 
bring desirable results. Whether European 
hopes or American skepticism is correct, 
only the future will tell. But, developments 
must be closely watched by bankers, who 
have the responsibility of staying ahead of 
the business ion. 

The bitter “trade, not aid” argument going 
on in your home town also is of importance 
to banking. Its solution will affect Govern- 
ment expenditures, taxes, and international 
relations. The hard, basic fact of foreign 
trade is that to maintain exports we must 
either give more, lend more, or import more. 
As Congress seems to be highly critical of 
all three alternatives, the outlook for exports 
is not good. 

THE BASIC TREND IN BUSINESS 

Business activity is at unprecedented 
peacetime levels. In fact, with the exception 
of 2 or 3 months in World War II, it has never 
been as high. 

There are many indications that we are 
passing through the peak of the boom, 
Money is tight, yet more and more sales are 
being made on credit and on easier and 
easier terms by some lenders, Even more 
symptomatic of impending change is the fact 
that in many lines cash sales are declining 
while credit sales are rising. Sellers are hav- 
ing to reach lower and lower to make their 
sales quotas. As bankers well know, there is 
a limit to “trading down.” And, it's dan- 
gerous. 

Total industrial production is around 242 
percent of the 1935-39 average. Second 
quarter production of durable goods will 
probably prove to have been at a rate more 
than 3% times that of 1935-39. Automobile 
production, in particular, has been running 
50 percent ahead of 1952, with an indicated 
output of 6,500,000 cars, if the rate for the 
first half of the year is maintained during 
the second half. But, that seems to be out 
of the question, at least on the basis of 
past performance, as only 4,158,394 new cars 
were registered in 1952, This was a drop of 
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17.8 percent below 1951. Exports of pas- 
senger cars and trucks in 1952 also showed 
a sharp drop, in fact, 30 percent. Even 
though the downward trend is reversed, and 
sales sharply increase, a 50-percent increase 
is just too much to expect. Obviously, auto- 
mobile production will have to be cut back 
in the second half of the year; and this will 
have considerable adverse effect on business. 

The housing boom continues at a very high 
level. In fact, more housing units may be 
started this year than last. But higher in- 
terest rates, the increasing number of unsold 
new houses, the sagging prices of old houses, 
and the great decline in family formation 
make it extremely unlikely that more units 
will be sold. 

Persistent price weakness, particularly in 
farm products, is another indication that the 
boom is approaching an end. The recent 
price weakness should not be brushed aside 
lightly. It's the real “McCoy.” Don't let the 
talk about inflation mislead you. 

The sensitive commodity index (those in- 
ternationally traded in futures markets) of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics has dropped 
35 percent from its high point, reached in 
mid-February 1951. The index and all of its 
major components, except foods (which are 
price supported), have dropped even below 
the pre-Korean levels. Also, despite strong 
Government price support, agricultural 
prices are 10 percent below last year. And 
wholesale prices have also slowly but almost 
continuously dropped since February 1951. 

In weighing the import of this widespread 
price weakness bear in mind that we have 
shifted from inflation as a national policy to 
that of a more valuable dollar. The pressures 
involved in making our dollar more valuable 
will eliminate many marginal producers, 
which will put further downward pressure 
on prices. In short, any way you look at it, 
a more valuable dollar spells lower prices. 

Inventory accumulation is another indi- 
cation that the end of the boom is in sight. 
Inventories have climbed to some $77 billion. 
Consumer durable goods inventories, in par- 
ticular, have reached new levels as produc- 
tion has been at a rate considerably in excess 
of sales. Mounting inventories and declining 
prices are a bad combination, as any banker 
who survived the early thirties can testify 
from first-hand experience. 


GOVERNMENT INFLUENCES 


It will come as no news to District of Co- 
lumbia bankers to be told that the national 
administration has a great influence on the 
banking business. 

After 20 years of cutting the dollar to fit 
the economy, a new administration with the 
announced goal of a more valuable dollar 
is now on the job. In recent months, both 
the monetary authorities and the debt man- 
agers devoted themselves to this aim with a 
zeal that at times approached the dimen- 
sions of a crusade. 

Since the accord of March 3, 1951, with 
the Treasury, the monetray authorities have 
gradually and progressively changed from 
the previous all-out support to neutrality, to 
mild credit restraint, to serious credit re- 
straint. This basic change in policy has 
given rise to much argument and bipartisan 
political controversy. Lest you think I am 
biased in what I shall say, I'd like to quote 
from something I wrote in the May 1952 issue 
of Banking, the journal of the American 
Bankers Association. In that article, I cat- 
egorically said, “Without the automatic reg- 
ulation of the gold standard, the Federal 
Reserve may well be our only hope of avoid- 
ing chronic inflation.” In common with 
bankers, I recognize the responsibility to 
support sound money management. In ad- 
dition, I recognize the serious aspects of 
the overstimulation which the rising totals 
of mortgage credit and the steadily acceler- 
ating volume of consumer credit gives the 
economy. Certainly, the money managers 
Had to take some action. 


The question may properly be raised as to 
whether general credit control should have 
been utilized to the degree that it has been 
in the past 3 or 4 months. General credit 
control has all the gentle qualities of a meat 
ax. It falls more harshly on the just than 
the unjust. For example, the recent sharp 
credit restraint obviously was aimed at the 
two most rapidly expanding areas of debt. 
Yet, consumer credit has continued to ex- 
pand at a rapid rate; it has scarcely been 
affected. And, housing construction also has 
continued at a near record-breaking level. 

What, then, did the policy accomplish? 
Well, it certainly decreased the liquidity of 
the commercial banks. The drop in price of 
the long-term governments froze them in 
the bond account with the result that the 
banks sold substantial quantities of their 
short-term issues. The reporting member 
banks, for example, disposed of more than 
$3.3 billion of their holdings of bills and 
certificates during the past year. Also, mem- 
ber bank borrowings at the Federal Reserve 
banks increased nearly a billion dollars to the 
highest level since 1920. 

Selective credit controls, along the lines of 
regulation W and regulation X, would have 
avoided these consequences. No one seems 
to like selective credit controls except the 
professors, but if there ever was a situation 
where qualitative credit control was defi- 
nitely indicated it was that of recent months. 

Most serious of all the undesirable effects 
of the general credit restraint and the new 
debt management policies was the rather 
sharp decline in the prices of Government 
obligations on a very thin market, which has 
dealt a well nigh mortal blow to their highly 
prized attributes of relative stability and 
marketability. Because of this, it is probable 
that the future spread between Governments 
and AAA corporates will be narrower than in 
the past. 

Not content with the deflationary impact 
of the credit-restraint program, the new ad- 
ministration also embarked on an anti- 
inflationary debt management program. 
The Government bond market was to stand 
on its own feet. It was to be independent. 
The Treasury was going to compete actively 
for funds against private borrowers. It was 
going to pay a rate of interest on its long- 
term obligations, as well as the short-term 
ones, which would attract the necessary 
funds. And, also, it was going to lengthen 
maturities and reduce the heavy volume of 
short-term debt as much as possible. 

This was indeed a sound and eminently 
desirable program—a “consummation de- 
voutly to be wished.” But it reckoned with- 
out the artificialities and changes which had 
developed over a period of 20 years; and, the 
timing could hardly have been worse. The 
Treasury proposed to do this Herculean re- 
versal during a period when the greatest 
private debt expansion in history was going 
on. To be specific, mortgage debt, install- 
ment debt, and short-term debt increased 
$58 billion from the end of 1945 until 1953, 
with an increase of $10 billion in 1952 alone; 
and the rate of interest accelerated in the 
first half of this year. 

The Treasury program also faced unprece- 
dented demand from corporations for cap- 
ital funds for plant and equipment expendi- 
tures and from States, municipalities, and 
local government units for construction. On 
top of these heavy demands, the Treasury 
itself had the problem of raising large sums 
of new money—Mr. Humphrey 3 weeks ago 
said that $8.8 billion would be needed be- 
tween July 1 and the end of the year. 

In view of the pressures it faced, the re- 
sults of the program were foredoomed. The 
increase in interest rates paid by the Treas- 
ury was automatically followed by a- corre- 
sponding increase in the long-term rates of 
high-grade corporate and other obligations, 
and institutional investors continued to pre- 
fer them to the Treasury issues. The 314 
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percent long-term issue was barely able to 
touch par, and at times even dropped below, 
Even the 254 percent rate for 1-year maturity 
offered in the June refundings showed an 
attrition of 16 percent. This rollover of 
the 1% percent certificates and refunding 
of the 2 percent partially tax-exempt bonds 
of 1953-55 into a 1-year issue, indicates that 
the plan of lengthening maturities has been 
put on the ice. 

Moreover, if the Treasury is successfully to 
carry out the enormous refunding operations 
necessary this fall, particularly those in Sep- 
tember, when the $8 billion of 2’s of 1951-53 
mature, the monetary authorities will have 
to ameliorate their credit restraint policy. 
Chairman Martin, of the Federal Reserve 
Board, testified before the Patman subcom- 
mittee last year that the Federal Reserve 
would be “irresponsible if it let the Treasury 
financing for new money fail for lack of 
initial support.” In view of the heavy ma- 
turities and the heavy cash needs of the 
Treasury, the Federal Reserve is apparently 
going to be very busy, starting any day now. 


BANKING POLICY 


As this analysis indicates, something has 
to be done in both money management 
and debt management. International de- 
velopments are deflationary; the spending 
outlook for the Government, corporations, 
and individuals is deflationary. There is a 
real danger that the money managers may 
start something that they can’t finish unless 
their restrictive policy is ameliorated before 
much longer. The debt management policy 
has already been modified and further 
changes are inevitable. 

This all means that Government issues will 
see better days and loans will require more 
of your time. The new uncertainties call 
for a little more caution. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Change is the order of the day. Interna- 
tional political change is possible, although 
not probable. Business activity faces a 
slackening in pace this fall, although it will 
not be too serious, as there are too many 
backstops to the economy. The restrictive 
credit policy of the monetary authorities in 
all probability will be relaxed in the near 
future. The debt management policy of the 
Treasury is already in transition. 

Bankers who act like bankers and worry 
before, will not have to worry after. The 
English of this advice may be poor, but the 
economics is good. 


Economical Salaries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1953 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Bar Association is sending to 
the press of the country a letter, a copy 
of which, together with the enclosure, 
has been sent to the Members of the 
Congress. 

I believe that it is worthy of inclusion 
in the Recorp. The letter and enclosure 
are as follows: 

AMERICAN Bar ASSOCIATION, 


Dallas, Tez., June 22, 1953. 
To the Forron: 

The other day in his press conference 
President Elsenhower made the observation 
that, with taxes what they are, we are rapid- 
ly approaching the time when it will be dif- 
ficult to get the best men to enter and re- 
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main in Government unless they have inde- 
pendent financial means. He was saying he 
believed that Government salaries should be 
raised so that the best-qualified people, poor 
or rich, could enter and stay in public life. 

The American Bar Association agrees em- 
phatically with that view. The association 
believes it is false economy—and danger- 
ous to the country’s future—if salaries are 
not realistic enough to attract the wisest 
and ablest men to assume the immense re- 
sponsibilities of Government. 

Furthermore, we believe it would be en- 
tirely consistent with the President's pro- 
gram of Government economy if the Con- 
gress were to enact, at this session, the 
pending bill (S. 1663) to increase by $10,000 
per year the salaries of United States judges 
and Members of Congress, and to authorize 
the Attorney General to establish district at- 
torneys’ salaries between $12,000 and $20,000 
per year. The cost of such an increase would 
be a minute fraction of 1 percent of the Fed- 
eral budget. We are confident the future 
benefits, in terms of better Government, bet- 
ter administration of our courts and better 
enforcement of our criminal laws, would 
far outweigh the comparatively small cost. 
As one editor recently put it, higher pay 
could have billions at the cost of thousands. 

Four years ago the Hoover Commission 
recommended substantial increases in Fed- 
eral salaries in all branches—executive, 
legislative, and judicial. The Congress did 
raise executive salaries, but not those in the 
judicial and legislative branches. We be- 
lieve the time has come to put into full ef- 
fect the Hoover Commission salary recom- 
mendations, which the pending bill would 
do. 

In cooperation with State and local bar 
associations, the ABA is seeking to inform 
the people of the facts with respect to this 
public question. This letter is an appeal to 
the American press to help bring the issue 
fully to public attention. The pertinent 
facts about the pending legislation, which 
has been approved unanimously by the Ju- 
diciary Committee of the Senate, are con- 
‘tained in the enclosed materials. You are 
of course free to make such use of them as 
you see fit in your news or editorial columns. 

This is not a partisan issue. Members of 
the Judiciary Committee of the Senate, of 
both parties, have approved the bill unani- 
mously. Certainly the Hoover Commission 
study was nonpartisan. The pending bill 
has not been made a partisan target in any 
other quarter. A number of leading na- 
tional organizations, representing various 
shades of political opinion, have indicated 
their support of the legislation. 

It is the hope of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation that, with your help, the public may 
know the import and urgency of this ques- 
tion which bears directly upon the quality 
of government we are to have in the years 
ahead, and thus vitally affects every citizen. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT G. STOREY. 

P. S.—Among the materials enclosed is an 
editorial based in part upon one recently 
published by Pathfindem magazine, published 
by Farm Journal, Inc. You may find the 
information in it helpful in case you wish 
to publish an editorial on this subject. 


ECONOMICAL SALARIES 


One of the chief recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission 4 years ago was that 
Federal Government salaries be increased 
to bring better men into Government service. 
Salaries were raised at that time in the case 
of key officials in the executive branch, but 
not in the cases of judges and Members of 
Congress. 

A bill is pending in Congress now to carry 
out the Hoover Commission proposal by rais- 
ing judicial and congressional salaries $10,- 
‘000 a year. The same bill would allow the 
Attorney General to set the compensation of 
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United States attorneys between $12,000 
and $20,000 yearly. It has been approved 
unanimously by the Judiciary Committee of 
the Senate. 

Quite properly, the bill has been free from 
partisan controversy. It isn't a partisan is- 
sue. The sole issue involved is whether high- 
er salaries would attract stronger, abler men 
to the Congress and the bench. The Amer- 
ican Bar Association, and various other or- 
ganizations supporting the bill, believe it 
would. They argue that Government service 
should not be confined by economic circum- 
stances to the independently wealthy, or to 
incompetents. President Eisenhower said 
much the same thing in his press conference 
recently when he observed that, with taxes 
what they are, we are approaching a time 
when only people of independent means could 
enter public life. He thought that was not 
a healthy condition, and we agree. 

We doubt that the average citizen is 
aware that a United States District Court 
judge, for example, actually receives less sal- 
ary today in terms of purchasing power than 
he did in 1939. And few people who live 
on less money than a Congressman is paid 
realize that he usually has to maintain two 
homes—in Washington and in his district— 
do a lot of traveling and official entertaining, 
and run for office every 2 years. The result 
is that many resort to hiring members of 
their families as office assistants, or spend 
time on outside writing or speaking that 
they could well be devoting to their congres- 
sional duties. 

What would the proposed increase cost? 
The net cost, after taxes, would be $3,465,000 
in the case of Members of Congress, and 
$2,240,000 in the case of Federal judges, a 
total of $5,700,000 a year. That figures out as 
only a tiny fraction of 1 percent of the total 
cost of the Federal Government. It would 
be a small price to pay for better courts and 
more Government efficiency. As one editor 
put it, it would be a case of “saving billions 
at a cost of thousands.” 


No More FTC Witch Hunts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DeWITT S. HYDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 30, 1953 


Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an edi- 
torial which recently appeared in the 
Journal of Commerce, New York, relat- 
ng to the first public statement made 
by Edward F. Howrey, the newly ap- 
pointed Chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission: 

No More FTC Wircn Hunts 


A new era in the application of the Federal 
antitrust laws was officially rung in by the 
new Chairman of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, Edward F. Howrey, in his speech be- 
fore the 1953 Institute on Federal Antitrust 
Laws at the University of Michigan Law 
School. This speech was Mr. Howrey's first 
public statement as Chairman of the FTC. 

With Mr. Howrey's appointment, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has become a con- 
servative agency. It still does not have a 
Republican majority, but one of the Demo- 
cratic Commissioners thus far has consist- 
ently voted with Commissioner Lowell Mason, 
who, under a long era of Democratic domi- 
nance, acquired the honorable title of the 
“Great Dissenter.” 

Mr. Howrey’s appointment does not signal 
an era of soft antitrust enforcement on the 
part of the Federal Trade Commission. 
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The new Chairman made it clear that the 
Commission will jealously guard the per- 
petuation of our free competitive system 
through practical and effective enforcement 
of law. 

He made it further clear that, in his 
opinion, the gearing of the privilege to 
compete with the obligation to compete 
fairly, is not necessarily inconsistent, except 
as made so by strained statutory interpreta- 
tion. 

But he left no doubt in his first public 
pronouncement that, as far as the FTC is 
concerned, the era of preconceived ideologies 
or theories is over. 

This means that the Commission will take 
a new look at the various laws under its ju- 
risdiction, including the controversial Robin- 
son-Patman Act. 

The new FTC chairman is fully aware of 
the controversy now raging over the Robin- 
son-Patman Act. The Journal of Commerce 
this week will start publication of a number 
of letters to the editor that have been re- 
ceived as a result of our controversy on this 
subject with the National Association of 
Food Brokers. 

Mr. Howrey said in his speech that he 
believes in the philosophy of the Robinson- 
Patman Act and feels keenly his obligation to 
enforce it. 

However, he left no doubt that, in his opin- 
ion, enforcement of the Robinson-Patman 
Act, to date, has been entirely too much 
on a hit-and-miss basis because of the mys- 
tery and ignorance, both in industry and 
Government, which surround distribution 
costs. 

For this reason, Mr. Howrey favors the 
formulation of guiding yardsticks in matters 
arising under the Robinson-Patman Act. 
He is recommending the establishment of an 
advisory committee on cost justification con- 
sisting of accountants, economists and law- 
yers representing all viewpoints.” 

This committee should be instructed to as- 
certain whether it is feasible for the Com- 
mission to develop standards of proof and 
procedures for costing which can be adopted 
by the Commission as guides to business en- 
terprises desirous of complying with the stat- 
ute. 

Very little work has been done to date in 
the field of distribution cost analysis—and 
there is doubt whether any such Commission 
can come up with the answers Mr. Howrey is 
groping for. 

The important point at this time is not the 
feasibility of such a procedure but rather 
the spirit that is behind this approach. 

Mr. Howrey is serving notice that the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission is no longer interested 
in witch hunts and punitive actions, but 
considers its job primarily as compliance, not 
punishment. 

This is bound to create a new atmosphere 
in the agency if the new Chairman and those 
Commissioners sharing his views see to it 
that their philosophy percolates down to 
the staff level. 

This is important. Many a good adminis- 
trative program has gotten exactly nowhere 
because of more or less subtle sabotage at 
the staff level. 

The new FTC approach is pinpointed in 
Mr. Howrey's proposal to establish a Bureau 
of Consultation within the Commission. 

That will indeed be a startling innovation, 
as it will spell out, at the same time, doom 
of the practice of “trial by ambush,” so skill- 
fully applied by the Commission up to the 
present. 

“In litigated cases involving legal and eco- 
nomic complexities, the issues should be 
carefully particularized in the complaint. 
„» Surprise and tactical advantages 
should be frankly eliminated in all adminis- 
trative hearings. Particularization in plead- 
ing should be accompanied, in the big cases 
at least, by pretrial procedures involving 
the identification and authentication of ex- 
hibits, exchange of exhibits, exchange of 
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written drafts of the proposed testimony of 
experts, stipulation of fact not subject to 
dispute, and a detailed plan for the hearing.” 

Such a procedure would do away, once and 
for all, with one of the most vicious pro- 
cedures in which the old FTC became a past 
master—that of “trial by ambush.” 

Even more significant, however, is the Com- 
mission's determination to give industry a 
chance to discuss differences of opinion with 
the Commission over the conference table 
before any legal action is taken. 

Here is Mr. Howrey's formula for this type 
of cooperation: “It is the object of the Com- 
mission to stop unfair and deceptive prac- 
tices. If the practice can be stopped, and 
surely stopped, by informal procedures, the 
Commission's object is attained. Under such 
circumstances, no order is necessary, nor 
should one be entered. If, however, the 
action of the wrongdoer does not insure 
cessation of the practice in the future, an 
order to cease and desist is appropriate. 
Such orders are entered, not as punishment 
for past offenses, but for the purpose of regu- 
lating present and future practices.” 

If the Federal Trade Commission, under 
the guidance of Mr. Howrey, can translate 
these principles into action, it will have 
succeeded in clearing up one of the worst 
Washington “messes” as far as the treatment 
of business by Government is concerned. 


Excess-Profits Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


« Thursday, June 25, 1953 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, on the 
merits of the issue, and without refer- 
ence to debate as to matters of procedure, 
I am pleased to insert a telegram re- 
ceived by me from the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the State of California indicat- 
ing that organization’s reversal of a pre- 
vious stand to support the administra- 
tion on this issue. The action of this 
important group of businessmen and the 
reasons set forth for it are cogent and 
compelling. 

The telegram follows: 


San Francisco, CALIF., June 25, 1953. 
Hon. Craic HOSMER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

While we recognize that the excess- profits 
tax is a cumbersome, unfair, and inequitable 
tax penalizing productive energy and enter- 
prise and encouraging waste, the board of 
directors of the California State Chamber of 
Commerce, Agriculture, and Industry has re- 
examined its position on this tax and by a 
majority vote has concluded that the tax 
should be extended for a period of not to ex- 
ceed 6 months, for the following reasons: 

1. Costs of Government have not been re- 
duced to match Federal income so that the 
proposed deficit for fiscal 1953-54 will be 
greater than estimated last December. 

2. It would be inappropriate to repeal the 
excess-profits tax without giving relief to 
other taxpayers, and this would necessarily 
further increase the deficit, thereby prob- 
ably starting another inflationary spiral. 

3. The administration is working desper- 
ately to balance the budget and restore a 
sound dollar, and we believe that it should 
have the support of business and all good 
Americans in these endeavors. 

The director of this chamber who were 
completely convinced last December that the 
excess-profits tax should be permitted to ter- 


minate with the end of this fiscal year have 
now changed their minds and ask you to con- 
tinue this tax until the beginning of the new 
year. We believe this to be in the best inter- 
est of the Nation. 

We want you to know that we are greatly 
pleased by the work of the committees of 
Congress and the Treasury Department 
which gives promise of a far-reaching revi- 
sion of our tax laws which has been needed 
for a long time. 

With sincere good wishes, 
NEIL PETREE, 
President, California State Chamber 
of Commerce. 


Margarine and Butter Costs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 30, 1953 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following letter which 


appeared in the Washington Post of June 
30, 1953: 


MARGARINE AND BUTTER Costs 


The apparent economic absurdity of the 
Government's butter-buying program has 
obscured the fact that it is likely to be the 
vehicle for a return to full Federal discrimi- 
nation against margarine, discrimination 
which seemed ended with the repeal of the 
antimargarine laws in 1950. 

Offhand, it might seem that the butter- 
purchase program would help margarine 
since Federal purchases prevent butter prices 
from declining much below 67 cents, and 
margarine continues to sell in the open mar- 
ket at around 25 cents a pound. However, 
butter almost always has cost twice as much, 
or more, than margarine. Even without sup- 
ports, there is little likelihood that butter 
would decline in price sufficiently serious to 
threaten margarine from this angle. But if 
the Government were not buying butter, pro- 
duction probably would drop sharply since 
butter even now is the least profitable use 
for milk from the standpoint of the dairy- 
man. 

The threat to margarine from the butter- 
buying program comes with the problem of 
disposing of the butter purchased by the 
Government, and already the market for 
margarine is being reduced. 

The Department of Agriculture has an- 
nounced that it will give up to 75 million 
pounds of butter to the school-lunch pro- 
gram, which is operated from USDA funds. 
Prior to the butter-support plan, the De- 
partment bought margarine for the school- 
lunch program since the latter is much 
cheaper and just as nutritious. | 

Recently the USDA and the Army reached 
an agreement whereby the latter will buy 
up to 50 million pounds of butter at around 
15 cents a pound. Since this is below the 
price at which margarine is being sold to 
the Army, it stands to reason that this mar- 
ket also is lost to margarine. 

To date the margarine industry has lost— 
because of the butter subsidy program the 
school lunch market amounting to 75 mil- 
lion pounds annually and the Army market 
amounting to about 35 million pounds an- 
nually, or a total of more than 100 million 
pounds yearly, which is almost 10 percent of 
sales. 

Despite the disposal program mentioned, 
butter is being accumulated much more 
rapidly than the Government is finding out- 
lets for it. As of May 8, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, the USDA’s buying 
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agency, had on hand 132 million pounds of 
butter. The season of heaviest butter pro- 
duction lies immediately ahead. The Gov- 
ernment is looking around for other places 
to give away butter, or to sell it at Army 
prices. Eventually the Government is likely 
to be driven to selling its butter back into 
the market at very low prices. 

The tax on colored margarine in the Fed- 
eral antimargarine statute, repealed in 1950, 
amounted to 10 cents a pound. But the 
subsidy for butter in the case of the school 
lunch program is 67 cents a pound. The 
Government buys it at that figure and 
charges it up to the taxpayer. In the case of 
the Army program, the subsidy is about 52 
cents a pound, which also must be paid by 
the taxpayers. 

The effect of giving away butter, or selling 
it at 15 cents a pound, actually amounts to 
a tax on margarine several times the old tax 
of 10 cents a pound. 

There were many persons who thought 
that Federal discrimination against marga- 
rine, a perfectly good food, made primarily 
from soybean and cottonseed oil, ended at 
the Federal level in 1950, but apparently 
they were wrong. 

SIERT F. RIEPMA, 
President, National Association 
of Margarine Manufacturers, 
WASHINGTON, 


Brig. Gen. Richard E. Ellsworth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1953 


Mr.CASE. Mr. President, on June 13, 
1953, I was privileged to participate in 
ceremonies commemorating the renam- 
ing of what had been Rapid City Air 
Force Base as Ellsworth Air Force Base 
in tribute to its commanding officer who 
had lost his life with 22 others when 
their plane crashed over Newfoundland 
while returning from a training mission 
in March, 1953. 

The official dedication was pronounced 
by the President of the United States, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, in these moving 
words: 

We are met here in tribute to a gallant 
and patriotic American—a man whose name 
will always be an honor to the members of 
his family and to this air base. 

It is my very great honor to dedicate this 
base in honor of Brig. Gen. Richard E. Ells- 
worth, 


Before his statement, the President, in 
a way natural to , Shook hands with 
Mrs. Ellsworth and the three Ellsworth 
boys, John, 13, Paul, 11, and Robert, 9. 
Afterward, he put his hands on the 
shoulders of the oldest boy and handed 
him the cord which unveiled the bronze 
commemorative plaque while a huge 
crowd of airmen and their families and 
thousands of visitors thrilled to an un- 
forgettable picture of simplicity, dignity, 
and tragedy. 

Appropriate remarks on the develop- 
ment of the base and its significance in 
our defense establishment were made 
by the Governor of South Dakota, the 
Honorable Sigurd Anderson; by my col- 
league, the junior Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Munpt]; by General John 
B. Montgomery of the United States Air 
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Force; and by Gen. Thomas S. Power of 
the Strategic Air Command. 

My own assignment was to speak spe- 
cifically on the life and service of Gen- 
eral Ellsworth. At the request of sev- 
eral persons I ask unanimous consent 
that my remarks on that occasion may 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Bric. Gen. RICHARD E. ELLSWORTH 


John, Paul, and Robert Ellsworth, Mrs. Ells- 
worth, Colonel Nielson, General Power, Gen- 
eral Montgomery, other officers and members 
of the 28th Strategic Reconnaissance Wing, 
Governor Anderson, my colleagues of the 
Congress, distinguished guests, ladies and 
gentlemen, we are here today to commemo- 
rate the renaming of this base for the late 
Brig. Gen. Richard E. Ellsworth and by these 
ceremonies to pay tribute to those qualities 
of patriotism, service, and sacrifice which he 
so signally symbolized for those who serve 
here, have served, or will in the years to come. 
He came to what was Rapid City Air Force 
Base in November 1950. Between that date 
and March 1953, a space of 2 years and 4 
months, he became so much a part of this 
base—so much of him became a part of this 
base and of our thinking of and for it, that 
when he went beyond the call of duty for 
the last time there was no question in any 
of our minds that he deserved the tribute 
that is being paid to him today. 

We came to know him as Dick Ellsworth— 
a man—and we loved him. Certainly the 
memory of his bright, flashing dark eyes, his 
eager attention to the matter at hand, his 
penetrating mind, his ready smile, his gentle 
but sure decisiveness, his unselfish readiness 
to put effort into his support of good 
causes, his natural courtesy, his thoughtful- 
ness—all these were the marks of the per- 
son we loved. 

We respected Colonel and later Brig. Gen. 
Richard E. Ellsworth as one of the most effi- 
cient and constructive officers who had ever 
been assigned to Rapid City Air Force Base. 
We saw the base expand and develop. We 
saw the relations between the men of this 
command and the city and State become nat- 
ural, wholesome, and productive. 

We sensed that somehow this unit of the 
United States Air Force was achieving a new 
significance and importance in the Strategic 
Air Command and the Air Force itself. These 
things we saw. We were impressed, We 
were proud. 

When the word came that General Ells- 
worth was among the men aboard a B-36 
which had crashed, completely wrecked, un- 
der adverse weather near St. John’s New- 
foundland while returning from a strategic 
training mission, we were stunned and un- 
believing. That just could not be. But it 
Was true—and we are met here today to 
signalize the renaming of Rapid City Air 
Force Base as Ellsworth Air Force Base. 

Bases of the Air Force are named for de- 
ceased officers or men only upon the recom- 
mendation of a special advisory board. They 
are not named for someone simply because 
somebody with influence liked a man. They 
are not named for a man simply on his 
standing in the community where he last 
served. Well as I thought I knew General 
Ellsworth, I had little idea of the story of 
his service to his country as a soldier when 
he responded far and above the call of duty 
in instance after instance. 

He received six citations for wartime serv- 
ice in the India-Burma theater during World 
War II, with accompanying decorations and 
medais—first the Air Medal followed by an 
oak leaf cluster twice in lieu of additional 
Air Medals, then the Distinguished Flying 
Cross, and an oak leaf cluster after that in 


lieu of additional Distinguished Flying Cross, 
and finally the Legion of Merit. 

Time does not permit detailed review of 
either his military career or his distin- 
guished services, but a sentence or two from 
some of the citations will suggest what he 
did. He completed 400 combat missions 
while assigned to the Tenth and Fourteenth 
Air Forces and assembled 780 combat hours, 
One citation says: “He personally flew, as 
pilot, equipment and personnel to locations 
so remote that the native populations had 
never before seen a non-Asiatic.” 

Another, for the Flying Cross, says: Colo- 
nel Ellsworth was one of the pioneers in es- 
tablishing regular night flights over the 
Hump,” that was the charting of routes 
through cloud-covered peaks by dead reck- 
oning and nerve. He established weather 
stations in remote parts of China to fur- 
nish the information for timing of air oper- 
ations in the far-eastern war. Indeed, his 
citations point out that not only did he fly 
uncharted territory but it was done under 
exposure to enemy fire. 

His Legion of Merit citation says: “Colonel 
Ellsworth created by his vision and foresight 
a weather service designed to supply fore- 
casts for all types of operations developing 
from any direction.” 

So, it is a worthy thing that is being ob- 
served here today. And it is no accident that 
when the calls of duty came, he was ready. 
Not only was he a graduate of the United 
States Military Academy at West Point, but 
he took flying training and eventually be- 
came a fiying instructor at the advanced 
flying school at Kelly Field, Tex. And still 
later he entered the California Institute of 
Technology and received a master of sci- 
ence degree in meteorology in June 1941. 
So, when the call of his country came for 
special service, he was ready. 

And he was ready with all those personal 
qualities of character and courage and fidel- 
ity and devotion to his friends and family 
which made us love him while it fitted him 
for those responses far and above the call of 
duty when he was alone in unwatched 
places, far out of the limelight, where a man 
gives his utmost simply because he loves his 
country and is utterly loyal. 

And so it is, that we have placed him in 
our memories for all time to come— 


“Among the chosen few, 
Among the very brave, the very true.” 


And that we see in this ceremony a recog- 
nition of these qualities in the men and 
boys who have served on this station and 
will serve here in the years ahead. 

So it is altogether fitting, and indeed a 
very signal honor ‘that the act of commemo- 
ration in the naming of this base is to be 
performed by no less a person than our 
great President, Dwight D. Eisenhower. 


Toward an Enlightened Nationalism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 30, 1953 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, Iam including as part of my remarks 
a foreword from the book by the late 
Arthur H. Vandenberg entitled “The 
Trail of a Tradition.” It is difficult as 
one reads this foreword to reconcile it 
with the conduct of the late Senator im- 
mediately prior to his death. Members 
of this House will find this foreword 
very interesting in the light of world 
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conditions today and the dilemma that 
faces the United States of America: 


FOREWORD FROM THE TRAIL OF A TRADITION 
BY ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG 

We contemplate a journey upon the trail 
of a tradition. The journey is timetabled 
within the pages of this swift-moving book. 
The trail is the epic history of the United 
States, leaping down the years from Wash- 
ington and Hamilton, who set us apart from 
alien contagions, to the seasoned American 
maturities which won a world war and re- 
fused to lose the sequent peace. The tra- 
dition is intelligent, tenacious nationalism 
in all its implications and autonomies, as 
distinguished from emotional international- 
ism in all its threats, dilutions, and imprac- 
ticabilities. The journey is a pilgrimage be- 
neath an unblenched flag. The trail leads 
from patriot founders whose early prescience 
warned us against foreign entanglements 
down to latter-day electorates which have 
preferred, in the same spirit, to serve civili- 
zation by serving America first. The tradi- 
tion is our independence—not our isola- 
tion, which is a totally different thing—and 
our continuing privilege and purpose to cap- 
tain our own souls. The trail has been blazed 
progressively by one courageous, steadiast 
American after another—as thrilling a tale 
in sturdy achievement as ever made legend 
out of romance. The tradition, disclosed in 
cameos of fact, is the cumulative testimony 
of American experience that we want friendly 
and cooperating intercourse with all nations 
of the earth, but constricting alliances and 
leagues with none; that we distinguish be- 
tween dishonorable, supine pacifism, and 
honorable, independent peace; that we owe 
no greater obligation to the world than to 
our own posterity; and that, while no man 
can live unto himself alone, we consent— 
with Timothy of Holy Writ—in terms of na- 
tionality, that “if any provide not for his 
own, and especially for those of his own 
house, he hath denied the faith and is worse 
than an infidel.” 

There are so many transcendent tradi- 
tions in this American inheritance that an 
entire library might undertake their catalog 
and still fail a finished task. We shall con- 
fine ourselves to this one of paramount 
vitality—the tradition of our independence 
in contact with the outside world—an in- 
dependence which kneels to no invasion of 
rights and prerogatives whether of citizen or 
State or Constitution—an independence 
which asks naught but justice of any neigh- 
bor, yet will compromise with nothing less— 
an independence which shares its puissance 
with all other republics in this New World, 
but which declines to yield its own free- 
doms of decision and of action to any pre- 
carious partnerships, no matter how nobly 
meditated, with other governments and other 
lands. Even within these limitations, the 
latitudes are wide. But to the best of an 
earnest and resolute endeavor, which at the 
outset humbly acknowledges its inadequacy 
for such cardinal address, we shall keep to 
the appointed trail. 

Nationalism is a complex into which a 
great diversity of duties enters. We con- 
sider only those factors which generically 
are challenged by so-called internationalism. 
We summon history, tradition, and experi- 
ence to confront the theory and formula 
recommended by voices in the air. The lit- 
erature of internationalism continues at 
floodtide. Ours is the case for the defense 
the national defense. “What avail the 
plough, or sail, or land, or life, if freedom 
fail.” Ours is the trail of self-sufficient, self- 
reliant, self-determining America—by no 
means free of casualty, nor of intermittent 
improvidence, but always saved by traditional 
vigilance against the ultimate surrender. 

Back in pre-Revolutionary times—when 
France was rendering indispensable assist- 
ance to the Colonies, struggling against im- 
perial yoke—we find the thin beginnings of 
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this trail. Under Washington and Hamil- 
ton—eschewing reciprocal French alliance, 
despite the intimate pressure of a seeming 
debt—we discover the tradition in its great 
initial precedent, when a proclamation of 
neutrality set us apart from the Old World's 
convulsions and insisted that America was 
entitled, on her own decision, to order the 
character of independent existence she might 
choose to live. Supported by the luminous 
monitions of the Farewell Address, this rit- 
ual of separate American existence became 
the greatest of all the legacies bequeathed 
by these master builders to generations yet 
unborn. The great name and the great 
heart that gave it validation were Washing- 
ton’s; but the great wisdom, the great cour- 
age, and the great fidelity out of which it 
sprang were Alexander Hamilton's. Indeed, 
of all the encyclopedic labors of this rare 
genius who made more dynamic contribution 
to the American foundation than any other 
patriot who ever lived, perhaps this was the 
greatest. 

But a principle of government, however 
great, could not have graduated into a tradi- 
tion, confirmed by time and event, except as 
others, taking up the Republic’s subsequent 
labors, made its faith their own and carried 
on. That is precisely what did happen— 
and hence the trail. Other Presidents em- 
braced neutrality in the midst of other alien 
alarms—reiterating the intention not to sub- 
ordinate our precious independence to the 
shifting vagaries of Europe. Then still other 
Presidents insisted that the hemispherical 
divorce must be complete, and that as we 
keep out of Europe, so Europe must leave the 
Americas alone. The Monroe Doctrine was 
born—and born to many prideful triumphs. 
But it was one thing to proclaim: another 
to persist. Down the trailing years, this tra- 
dition of articulating independence faced 
many challenges: but rarely did it want for 
implacable defenders, vigilant and successful 
defenders, whether the challenge was a for- 
eign threat or a domestic surrender. Always, 
in the end, it won. There have been thrill- 
ing episodes en route. There have been 
dangerous days. There have been skirmishes 
and ambuscades. There have been those, 
upon the treacherous seas, who have denied 
our right to be free of others’ ails and who 
have tried to rob us of our vantage. There 
have been those, at home, who have envi- 
sioned a beautiful worldwide brotherhood of 
man—a vast polyglot brought out of Babel 
and to the promised land—to which their 
zealotry has been willing to offer up our 
independence as an experimental sacrifice. 
There have been those, abroad, who to their 
sorrow have treated our protestations with 
contempt. A stirring gauntlet, the trail has 
run. But the more the glory that the tra- 
dition has survived. Such a tradition, thus 
bulwarked, never should be lightly aban- 
doned by America, Statesmen of all parties 
have rallied to its standard. The spirits of 
Andrew Jackson and Theodore Roosevelt are 
at one upon this score; and Hamilton him- 
self was not more determined than Grover 
Cleveland, who fervently declared that “this 
philosophy cannot become obsolete while the 
Republic shall endure.” 

This independent nationalism is not a 
chauvinistic thing—of brags and boasts— 
of magniloquence and fanfaronade. It is far 
too solemn in its dedication and its purpose. 
Perhaps it seems to take on alarming swagger 
when the provincial orator lifts his tremolo 
on July Fourth. Perhaps it seems to suffer 
from unwarrantable ego in the presence of 
subsequent recital—since this book is at 
the disadvantage, on this score, of having to 
take isolated examples from numerous eras 
and to parade them as though they were 
serial. But intelligent nationalism though 
justly proud, is not flamboyant. Neither is 
it cavalier. Indeed, it is sobered by its stew- 

“ardship. It is tempered by its responsibili- 
“ties. But it knows the independent rights 
that are singularly America’s by rule of 


justice and tradition; and it proposes that 
they shall be preserved. 

True, it is a thing of sentiment—but 
worthy sentiment. The nationalist is not 
that most miserable of all creatures—a man 
without a country—or perhaps what Chan- 
ning called a “friend of every country but 
his own.” He holds no communion with in- 
tellectual expatriates. He agrees with Bul- 
wer-Lytton that “patriotism is a safer prin- 
ciple than philanthropy” and that “Sancho 
Panza administering his island is a better 
model than Don Quixote sallying forth to 
right the wrongs of the universe.” He is 
not willing to toss his national idols, his 
national ideals, his legitimate national as- 
pirations into one common melting pot, 
there to be fused into a colorless, shapeless, 
puerile, futile “internationalism” that shall 
undertake the impossible task of being all 
things to all men. He demands the preser- 
vation of his national identity. He respect- 
fully declines to trade his independent citi- 
zenship for the doubtful status of a cosmop- 
olite. Furthermore, he believes that just 
as no man can neglect his own house and 
home and compensate society by taking a 
benevolent interest in his neighbors, so 
America cannot forsake her “nationalism” 
and yet retain those elements of peculiar and 
righteous eminence which make for greatest 
service not only to herself, but also to the 
general human weal. This isn’t truculent 
vanity. It is faith. It is fidelity to yester- 
day’s tradition and tomorrow's untrammeled 
destiny. The “jingo” may rant ominously, 
belligerently, from a noisy pulpit of self- 
assumed superiorities which are egotistically 
careless of offense and contemptuous of in- 
ternational opinion. But intelligent na- 
tionalism” denies relationship with any such 
bombast. It does not require the inculcation 
of scorns or hatreds or distrusts for other 
lands and other peoples; it is not a doctrine 
of external depreciation or destruction. It 
is a constructive ritual. It seeks maximum 
friendliness and understanding and self- 
ordered reciprocal relations with every sector 
of civilization, no matter what its flag. But 
it insists that the surrender of American in- 
dependence is not prerequisite for these 
conquests of desirable transoceanic amities 
and of practical international fraternity: 
nay more, it insists that the surrender makes 
the conquest impossible. Never was “na- 
tionalism,” in this phase, reduced to more 
sterling code than when opposing American 
adhesion to the Geneva League, Senator 
Albert B. Cummins, of Iowa declared: “I 
would stand—if 1 stood alone—for an 
America with the right to choose from time 
to time the company she keeps; for an 
America at liberty to follow her own con- 
science as the events of the future trans- 
pire; for an America which all the nations 
of the earth are powerless to order from 
rightdoing or command to wrongdoing; 
for an America concerned for the world, but 
devoted first and always to the protection 
and welfare of her own people.” 

Some advanced thinkers find patriotism a 
collection of shams—and perhaps, some- 
times, as Samuel Johnson said, it really is 
“the last refuge of a scoundrel.” Quite 
readily let it be admitted, unhappily, that 
all patriotic pretense is not what it pretends. 
Yet a republic without patriotism would be 
a mere soulless group of persons, Certainly 
it would not be America. Nationalism claims 
no monopoly of patriotism: but it under- 
takes to live a patriotism that is effectually 
faithful. It is quite the habit of some 
higher intellectuals to frown upon what they 
deem the blind and stupid fidelity of Stephen 
Decatur: “Our country. In her intercourse 
with foreign nations, may she always be 
right; but our country, right or wrong.” 
Yet, under cold analysis, what other senti- 
ment is practical? Shall the critical citizen 
retain unto himself the right to desert his 
country in the event that her solemn, con- 
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stitutional decisions in foreign affairs do not 
happen to be honored by the validation of 
his personal, private approval? What essen- 
tial difference distinguished him, in such a 
posture, from the draft evader who runs 
away from the colors? As a practical ele- 
ment of government—as discriminated from 
the individualisms of anarchy—does it not 
become ultimately necessary for the Ameri- 
can’s apostrophe to address his country 
“right or wrong”? Can he retain an option 
of fidelities? In the process of rendering the 
Nation's decisions, it is entirely possible and 
proper for the citizen to say, with Carl 
Schurz: “Our country, right or wrong. 
When right to be kept right; when wrong to 
be put in the right.” But when the country 
speaks through its constitutional authorities, 
it speaks, necessarily, for the whole country, 
and no citizen—however much he may scorn 
what he likes superciliously to pretend to 
be Stephen Decatur’s unenlightenment—re- 
serves a right of veto. Nationalism accepts 
the spirit of Decatur’s dedication; acknowl- 
edges its authority; and is unashamed to 
confess an Americanism in harmony there- 
with. 

But nationalism—this traditional inde- 
pendence—does not snarl at peace. Because 
it distinguishes, as the late Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge once said, between visions and 
visionaries, merely proves it to be discrimi- 
nating. Because it does not patronize elabo- 
rate theories for fabricating a world fra- 
ternity—as though human nature could be 
factored like an algebraic equation—con- 
fesses no desertion of the beatitudes, It is 
no automatic proof of wisdom and heart- 
fulness to trail with nostrum vendors rather 
than with a tradition, tried and found not 
wanting. On the contrary, the livery of 
seeming peace is worn by many a Greek 
horse, The internationalist often succumbs 
to the very menace from which he tries to 
chart escapes. Truth is that this radiant 
American tradition took its dominant in- 
spiration from a love of the realities of peace. 
It was to save engagement in frequent con- 
troversy that Washington and Hamilton 
urged us to a destiny apart. The essence of 
neutrality is peace. 

The whole genius of this tradition is at 
war with war. The prime motive which 
urged it to the recent rejection of the 
League of Nations was the incalculable 
obligation of a subtle covenant which bound 
us, like soldiers of fortune, into all the wars 
of all the world, a perpetual recruit to Mars, 
A tradition which abjured the Holy Alliance 
of a Metternich scarcely could submit to sub- 
sequent experiments, kindered in their apos- 
trophes to force though not to power. As 
long ago as Hamilton, his Federalist Papers 
were saying this: “A sovereignty over sover- 
eigns, a government over governments, a leg- 
islation for communities as contradistin- 
guished from individuals, as it is a solecism 
in theory, so in practice it is subversive of 
the order and ends of civil polity, by sub- 
stituting violence in place of law, or the de- 
structive coercion of the sword in place of 
the mild and salutary coercion of the magis- 
tracy.” It is easier, declares the history and 
experience of nations, for leagues and al- 
liances to cause than to cure wars. Na- 
tionalism refuses to paint these perpetual 
clouds upon the horizons of America. It 
loves justice; it hates force, except as the 
last recourse of self-ordered honor. Its pas- 
sion is real peace. From its independent 
vantage it has given the world greater lead- 
ership and example in the arts of mediation 
and arbitration, the peaceful composition of 
justiciable controversy, than all the states- 
manship of other lands combined. It stands 
incorrigibly for the integrity of international 
law. It has in the past—it will in the fu- 
ture, embrace whatever independent inter- 
national tribunals are devised for the deter- 
mination of international justice. It can 
never quarrel with world courts, free to bal- 
ance impartial facts and to resolve impartial 
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equities, shorn of the politics and the in- 
trigues that serve ambitions instead of ami- 
ties. But these are all devices in which na- 
tions meet as sovereigns, just as Britain and 
America have met as sovereigns since the 
Treaty of Ghent and lived more than a cen- 
tury of model peace. In none of them is legit- 
imate and essential nationalism shorn of its 
self-determination, and its moral authority. 
Whenever these latter emasculations shall 
occur, not only will our tradition die and its 
trail terminate, but America will have lost 
the primal sources of her influence, her in- 
fluence for justice, her influence for peace. 
Nationalism refuses to mute its oracle. It 
declines chains for its ideals. The last letter 
George Washington ever wrote looked across 
3,000 miles of sea and expressed “the ardent 
wish, from principles of humanity and ‘or 
the benevolent purpose of putting a stop to 
the further effusion of human blood, that 
the successful powers may know at what 
point to give cessation to the sword for the 
purpose of negotiation.” That aspiration is 
warp and woof of our tradition. But so also 
is our independence of liability if such de- 
cisions shall be wrongly made. Nationalism 
applauds President Woodrow Wilson, at the 
beginning rather than at the end of his 
eruptive term, when he said of America, “a 
nation that neither sits in judgment upon 
others nor is disturbed in her own counsels 
and which keeps herself fit and free to do 
what is honest and disinterested and truly 
serviceable for the peace of the world.” 

A stream can rise no higher than its 
source. The source even of “international- 
ism” is and must be “nationalism”—be- 
cause the latter is the inevitable unit upon 
which the former must build. Destroy the 
latter and the former immediately and au- 
tomatically becomes anomalous. Just as 
the home is the basis, sine qua non, of the 
Nation, so in turn the Nation is the basis 
of world cooperation. The Nationalist“ 
puts first things first. The “International- 
ists“ puts first things last. And fortunate 
it is that correct priorities have been ob- 
served on the trail of this tradition—as 
fortunate for effective worldwide progress 
as for bulwarked American independence. 
Take an independent America, unshackled 
and uncowed, out of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries—substitute a dependent 
America, nodding when foreign Caesars nod, 
and throttling its democracy beneath the 
fingers of alien repressions and intrigues: 
then say for yourself whether the advance- 
ment and advantage of the world would have 
been proportionately served. It is tradi- 
tional “nationalism” in terms of practical 
result, which spells true altruism. The “In- 
ternationalist” pulls up altruism by its very 
roots. 

Another thing should be made clear. The 
“Independence” which “nationalism” strives 
to preserve is not the literal “isolation” 
which “internationalism” hurls upon it, 
in an anathema of scorn, as if to demolish 
it with a derisive phrase. Since Washing- 
ton and Hamilton looked upon America as 
a separate geographical estate, time and 
space have been annihilated. The oceans 
no longer are a moat around our citadel. 
Yet, they still give us a unique identity; 
and it still is powerfully true that the Old 
World has “a set of primary interests” un- 
related to our own. Lord Milner described 
a physical fact when he spoke of “the 
shrinkage of the world.” The late Ambas- 
sador Walter Hines Page was quite right 
when, in 1914, he wrote that “this war is 
showing how we are a part of the great 
world whether we wish to be or not.” In- 
deed, we are a part—a most important part. 
Our own colonial frontiers, by gradual ex- 
pansion, have been pushed far beyond that 
“distant and detached” position to which 
the Founders looked for an element of na- 
tional security. Commerce and industry are 
a world unit, “The United States is by no 


means self-sufficient,” declares Herbert 
Hoover in answer to an interrogation in- 
tended for this survey. “If we would main- 
tain the standards of living of the Ameri- 
can people, we must import many things 
from foreign countries. Many of the com- 
modities which we cannot produce are a 
vital part of our necessities and comforts.” 
Intelligent “nationalism” denies none of 
these material and physical facts. But it 
insists that the material and the physical 
shall not be confused with the political and 
the moral. 

As recently as July 5, 1925, the London 
Daily News was saying that “the enmities dis- 
tracting Europe arise * * * from jealousies 
and fears from which America is free * * * 
through historical and geographical acci- 
dents.“ Thus do history and geography—and 
tradition—give us uninterrupted sanctuary 
even though miles have become as but min- 
utes in this modern dispensation. Compara- 
tive isolation—in the elements that nation- 
alism cherishes—persists. Nationalism 
means that they shall not voluntarily be 
surrendered. Thus, while nationalism readily 
cooperates on its own volition—this latter 
being the crux of independence—with hu- 
manitarian enterprises invoked by the 
League of Nations or under any other trans- 
oceanic auspices, it refuses to forget that 
America has separate and different stand- 
ards of life and government and it refuses 
either to merge these advantages in a gen- 
eral averaging of the standards of other 
lands, or to expose them, in any untoward 
degree, to the mandate of massed foreign 
pressure or duress. This is not a pose of 
superior virtue. It intends no invidious 
comparisons. On the contrary, it expressly 
seeks to avoid comparisons by avoiding du- 
bious contacts. It proposes to live and let 
live. It recognizes Europe's virtues as well 
as Europe's faults. It claims no monopoly 
in the one direction nor immunity in the 
other. But it demands the right of self- 
decision as to what America shall do with 
her own national life in those concerns that 
are the exclusive prerogative of a really free 
people. Independence—not isolation—is the 
actual aim, and tradition borrows the latter 
only in such practical and indispensable de- 
gree as the realities of the former may re- 
quire. It is sound hygiene to quarantine 
against disease. That, in terms of world 
politics, is the only isolation which intelli- 
gent nationalism envisions. As William R. 
Castle, Jr., Chief of the Division of Western 
European Affairs in the Department of State, 
said at the Williamstown Institute of Poli- 
tics for 1925, speaking particularly of the 
League of Nations: “We are not afraid of the 
League; we applaud its every accomplish- 
ment of good: * * * but to throw this 
country into the political activities of the 
League, almost exclusively European, would 
mean a betrayal of the vital interests of the 
country.” If this is selfishness, it is enlight- 
ened selfishness—and the world, as well as 
ourselves, will continue to be the gainer 
by it—because nationalism, acting on in- 
spiration gleaned from within, has never 
yet set beacons in the watchtowers of our 
beloved America without flashing signals of 
new hope and service all round the globe. 

The tradition is independence first—and 
isolation only as a practical contributor 
thereto, and then only in a practical degree. 
The tradition’s line of cleavage must be 
maintained. “Let Americans disdain to be 
the instrument of European greatness,” cried 
Hamilton—and his soliloquy survives the 
years. “Peace and trade with all nations,” 
was his motto, but beyond our present en- 
gagement, political connections with none. 
His vision roamed the world, but his alle- 
glance stopped at the shoreline of his Amer- 
ica. He left us many shibboleths, but 
none of his emancipating precedents deserve 
better than his nationalism, the late Presi- 
dent Harding's tribute: The greater modern 
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familiarity with Hamutonism may become, 
the greater will be modern fidelities to es- 
sential American institutions. 

“My policy,” said Washington, “has been 
and will continue to be—to maintain 
friendly relations with but to be independ- 
ent of all the nations of the earth.” This 
trail of a tradition finds America perpetu- 
ally faithful to that example and to the trust 
thus devised to the ages. Nationalism has 
made us what we are. Through nationalism, 
democracy has been encouraged out of dark- 
ness into ight—a servant to America—then 
a servant to the world. Nationalism—not 
internationalism—is the secret of our bene- 
ficient authority. The history of progress is 
the history of great nationalities, inspired 
from within themselves and impulsed by 
their own unity. These nationalities may 
rise and fall; but, rising, they are the prime 
expression of civilization; and, falling, they 
are the natural prevention of world decay. 
Ours shall not fall or fail if we cling to in- 
telligent American tradition—if, admon- 
ished by Isaiah, we “look unto the rock 
whence we are hewn.” 


The Feleky Collection 
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HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 30, 1953 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks, I do here- 
by insert in the Appendix of the RECORD 
certain testimony submitted this morn- 
ing to the Subcommittee on the Library 
of the House Committee on Administra- 
tion with reference to the preservation 
of the Feleky collection as a unit: 


STATEMENT BY HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON, RE- 
PUBLICAN, OF OHIO, BEFORE THE SUBCOM-~ 
MITTEE ON THE LIBRARY OF THE HOUSE 
COMMITTEE ON ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Chairman [Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska], 
as you know, H. R. 5472 would authorize 
and direct the Librarian of Congress to sell 
the Feleky Hungarian collection now in the 
Library of Congress to an individual or pri- 
vate nonprofit association which will pre- 
serve and maintain the collection intact for 
public use. 

Let me tell you something about this col- 
lection and why it should be preserved intact, 

Mr. Charles Feleky, who died in New York 
City in 1930, was the internationally known 
musical director of the Martin Beck Theater 
productions. He came to this country from 
Hungary as a young man and became a de- 
voted student of Hungarian-English-Ameri- 
can relations. He assiduously collected ma- 
terial on many phases of Hungarian and 
central European economic, political, and 
cultural development. 

When Mr. Feleky died, he left a collection 
of about 6,600 books and 2,600 pamphlets, 
about one-third of which are in the Hun- 
garian language; files of newspapers, periodi- 
cals, and photographs; and some 10,000 pe- 
riodical articles extracted from more than 
800 English-language periodicals. Since his 
collection on Hungaricana was unusually 
valuable, containing some items that neither 
the National Library of Hungary nor the 
British Museum possessed, it was felt by 
Hungarian and American friends of Hungary 
that it ought to be preserved as a national 
treasure after his death. Subsequently, it 
was bought for the National Museum of 
Hungary for $16,000 with the proviso that it 
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should be a nucleus of the Hungarian Refer- 
ence Library established in New York. 

With the outbreak of war between this 
country and Hungary in 1941 the Reference 
Library could not continue to function and 
the Feleky collection was crated and turned 
over to Columbia University for safe keeping. 
Later it was seized by the Alien Property 
Custodian and sold by him to the Library of 
Congress for the sum of $2,000. The Library 
of Congress does not have the facilities for 
keeping such a collection as a unit. If it re- 
mains in the Library, it must be cispersed 
throughout the various divisions. 

Dr. Joseph Remenyi, professor of compara- 
tive literature at Western Reserve University 
in Cleveland called my attention to the fact 
that a divided reference collection would 
add only infinitesimal value to the various 
divisions of the Library of Congress, whereas 
a complete specialized collection can serve 
as an invaluable source of reference. I, too, 
Telt this collection ought to be protected in- 
tact not merely in the interest of Hungarians 
but in the interest of Americans as well. 

It seems hardly logical to disperse the 
Feleky collection, the chief value of which 
is its unity, at a time when the American 
Government has realized that it must do all 
possible to keep up the spirit of resistance of 
the Hungarian people. Nor does it seem log- 
ical when the American Committee for Free 
Europe is giving itself to the same cause 
with renewed energy. 

I understand, Mr. Chairman, that the 
American-Hungarian Federation stands 
ready to purchase this collection the mo- 
ment the Librarian of Congress is authorized 
to sell it. 


At this point, Mr. Speaker, I would 
insert the testimony of Mr. Stephen 
Balogh, executive secretary of the Amer- 
ican-Hungarian Federation: 


STATEMENT PRESENTED BY MR. STEPHEN E. 
BALOGH, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, AMERICAN 
HUNGARIAN FEDERATION, TO THE SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON THE LIBRARY, HOUSE OF REPRESENTA= 
TIVES, WASHINGTON, D. C., JUNE 30, 1953 


Mr. Chairman, honorable Members of the 
Congress, thank you for your deeply ap- 
‘preciated courtesy in extending the oppor- 
tunity and time for my appearance before 
your committee. 

I am the executive director of the Ameri- 
can Hungarian Federation, a nonprofit, vol- 
untary citizens agency with its headquar- 
ters in Washington, D. C. This federation 
was incorporated in the State of Ohio in 1907. 
The constituents of the federation are the 
churches and congregations affiliated with 
Roman Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish 
church bodies; national fraternal organi- 
vations; Hungarian language daily news- 
‘papers; weekly, monthly magazines and pe- 
riodicals; Hungarian language radio broad- 
cast services; State, district, and local-level 
civic, patriotic, cultural, welfare, and simi- 
lar type charitable organizations, 

The approximate overall membership of 
this federation numbers more than a half 
million. Our services are maintained by vol- 
untary subscriptions, organizational and in- 
dividual contributions. The aims and pur- 
poses of this federation are to defend the 
Constitution of the United States and to 
maintain the principles of our American de- 
mocracy through patriotic, civic, and cultural 
services rendered in behalf of our constituent 
organizations. 

I was still the pastor of one of the largest 
American Hungarian Reformed Churches at 
Chicago, Southside, in 1938 when I received a 
personal letter from Mrs. Antoinette Feleky, 
the widow of Mr. Charles Feleky and the 
heir of the Hungarian Reference Library. 
Mrs. Feleky, a distinguished psychologist, 
author, and lecturer, left her studies at Co- 
lumbia University and devoted all her time 
to the care of this unique collection: It 
was 15 years ago this year that I got ac- 


quainted with the Hungarian Reference Li- 
brary, which includes more than 2,000 rare 
books, dating from the 16th century to the 
present time. This great library was created 
by a traveling conductor who devoted 40 
years of his life to become the greatest sci- 
entist in Hungarian-English-American re- 
lationships, to whom college professors came 
from all over the world for specialized in- 
formation. His collection contains all books, 
including translations, relative to Hungary 
written in English since the year 1562, as well 
as innumerable periodicals and pamphlets. 
One of its most valuable possessions is the 
oldest British newspaper in existence. An 
early issue of the Weekly News (1620-1621) 
in which a long article appears on Gabor 
Bethlen, ruling Prince of Transylvania, a 
champion of religious liberty. 

As Mr. Stephen Duggan, a distinguished 
author and American analyst, has stated in 
his article which appeared in the publi- 
cation of the Society of Hungarian Quarterly, 
the Hungarian Reference Library contains 
about “6,000 volumes, 10,000 magazine arti- 
cles, extracted from nearly 800 magazines, 
bound in book form; there are 31 cases of 
rare pamphiets as well as collections of let- 
ters, manuscripts, and pictures. In fact, ma- 
terial on all the arts and sciences is contained 
in this unusual collection.” Study of the rec- 
ords shows for example, that the oldest 
registered student at Oxford University was 
a Hungarian, Nikolas de Hungaria, to whom 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, gave a scholar- 
ship “of not less than one-half golden 
marks” as the Pipe Rolls document states. 
Nikolas de Hungaria was the first scholar at 
Oxford whose name has been preserved, 
other students being listed only 100 years 
later. Naturally, no one can write about 
Hungary or the Hungarians unless the rest 
of the world is mentioned. Since there is 
no such thing as an absolutely isolated na- 
tion, consequently, every library is a history 
of the world and its civilization. The Hun- 
garian Reference Library is a specialized 
library of central Europe which includes 
Hungary, Austria, Germany, Russia, Czecho- 
slovakia, Yugoslavia, and Rumania, and it 
also includes the British Empire, America, 
Asia, Central America, etc. It contains an 
inexhaustible wealth of material that could 
be tapped to furnish subject matter for 
thousands of research scholars. As Mrs. 
Feleky stated in her publication printed in 
1938: “The collection is a virgin territory for 
those who are interested in exploring a field 
more or less neglected in the past.” 

The American-Hungarian Federation and 
myself are convinced that the Hungarian 
Reference Library serves the interchange of 
cultural values between the United States of 
America and Hungary. It fosters mutual 
knowledge and understanding of the cultural 
achievements of the two countries, acquaint- 
ing each with the fine arts, music, drama, 
poetry, and other artistic, scientific, and edu- 
cational achievements of the two nations. 

Since I firmly believe that the Hungarian 
Reference Library was established to docu- 
ment the friendliest feelings of the Hun- 
garian nation toward the United States and 
it became a specialized research source on 
Hungary in America, to me it re mts a 
cultural token and trust. The fact that un- 
fortunately situated Hungary was dragged 
into World War II, and consequently, is now 
cut off from the West makes it even more 
important that this expression of the real 
feelings of the millions of anti-Communist 
Hungarian souls should be fairly respected 
and safeguarded in the United States. 

That is my reason why I contacted Dr. 
Luther Evans, Librarian of the Library of 
Congress and requested a personal interview 
on February 25 of this year for myself and 
for our outstanding historian, the Reverend 
Edmund Vasvary, of Washington, D.C. Our 
purpose was to inquire about the planned 
disposition of the Hungarian Reference 
Library recently transferred from Columbia 
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University to the care of your Librarian. Dr. 
Evans’ office informed me that his appoint- 
ment schedule precluded such meetirg and 
we were referred to Mr. Kurth, Acting Chief 
of the Order Division. He informed me that 
the Library intends to follow the policy of 
dividing this collection and integrate the 
books into the general collection, anil that 
they are determined to disperse the material 
of the Hungarian Reference Library in the 
usual manner. 

I stated repeatedly both orally and in 
writing that this homogenous unit should 
not be dispersed since this is the only com- 
Pliation of its kind in existence outside of 
Hungary, a country presently behind the 
Iron Curtain. A plan to integrate this unit 
with the existing collections of the Library 
would forever preclude its reconstitution to 
the original entity. I firmly believe that in 
the present psychological world tension the 
Hungarian Reference Library symbolizes and 
represents an authentic collection of the 
Hungarian culture free from Communist 
ideology. I maintain that it would be a very 
important and effective cultural service to 
preserve the integrity of this collection under 
the protection of the Library of Congress. 
While the past masters of the Communist 
poison-propaganda contaminate the minds, 
falsify documents and books, abolish the 
traditions and culture of their satellite 
nations, we, the United States, who are the 
guardians of world freedom can and must 
afford protection to the invaluable cultural 
documents of a Communist victim nation. 
A scattered collection can never serve this 
purpose. 

The dispersion of this Library to the ap- 
propriate subject classes as the Library of 
Congress officials state will simply kill the 
Hungarian Reference Library, instead of 
adding any value to the concentration of 
Hungarian culture. The nature of the ma- 
terial contained in the Hungarian Reference 
Library is such that most of the books had 
been written on varied subjects and their 
special interest is often a single chapter or 
sentence referring to something Hungarian, 
This Library is only valuable if the books 
stay in rows, on the same shelves and the 
research worker is admitted to these rows 
where he can find in them a unique network 
of information. 

It is a very fair estimate to state that out 
of the 4,000 English language volumes of the 
Hungarian Reference Library, the Library of 
Congress already possesses at least 3,600. So, 
ultimately, the Library of Congress would be 
enriched with the maximum of 300-400 yol- 
umes. The rest will be classed as duplicates 
and offered for sale and exchange. In other 
words, they will be really dispersed through- 
out the world. There is no earthly means by 
which a research worker, i. e., interested in 
Hungarian animal husbandry could again 
find those works in which special animals of 
Hungary are mentioned unless he reads all 
books on zoology in the Library of Congress. 
The books on Bulgaria or Serbia, but in some 
pages relative to Hungarian problems, can 
never again be integrated into a wonderful 
background which is the unique value of this 
collection, not to mention the western books 
which naturally will be hopelessly dispersed. 

A person who happens to know each book 
and that there is something for his special- 
ized studies in those books can ask for them 
by title or author in the reading rooms of the 
Library and would have a chance of getting 
those books again, but if he just happens to 
look for special Hungarian material, there 
will be no living person able to point out to 
him where it is. 

The Library officials promised “the same 
care for the Hungarian Reference Library as 
for other cultural documents.” 

The question is who can decide what is a 
cultural document? As a rule the Library of 


Congress does not consider bundles of in- 


complete periodicals, packages of clippings, 
heaps of pamphlets, travel leaflets, pictures, 
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and posters as documents. There is a natural 
tendency to discard such a material to be 
pulped. Yet an infinitely valuable, irre- 
placeable part of the Hungarian Reference 
Library is such material. It is uncataloged 
and as far as I know, the existing listing is 
of no value. Whom will the Library charge 
with the work of selection? As far as I know, 
the Library has not a single Hungarian ex- 
pert trained in Hungarian history or philol- 
ogy who could be trusted to make competent 
decisions. 

These are my reasons why I asked Dr. 
Evans that the whole Hungarian Reference 
Library should be kept separately like the 
Slavic, Spanish, Hebrew, and similar collec- 
tions. Or if this cannot be done, then the 
Library of Congress should select from the 
Hungarian Reference Library’s material those 
volumes which it does not already possess 
and since this will be only a small portion of 
the books, the rest of the material should be 
given to our federation which is competent 
to preserve the entity of this material. This 
would give the Library of Congress every- 
thing it wants, yet not destroy wholly and 
uselessly the Hungarian Reference Library. 

On March 20, 1953, I addressed an appeal 
to this effect to Mr. Verner Clapp, Chief 
Assistant Librarian, who stated in his April 3 
answer to me that this request raises several 
questions which must be resolved before 
the Library can give me a final answer, but 
that I may be assured that in the meantime, 
this suggestion will receive careful consid- 
eration, 

It was at this point that Dr. Joseph 
Remenyi, a professor of comparative litera- 
ture at Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, contacted Mrs. Frances P. BOLTON 
who graciously introduced H. R. 5472 to 
authorize the Library of Congress to sell the 
Hungarian Reference Library to a nonprofit 
group which will preserve this collection in- 
tact for public use. 

The board of directors of our federation 
held a special meeting in Washington, D. C., 
on June 18, 1953, and unanimously recorded 
their gratitude for the understanding and 
graciousness of Mrs. Botton who is loved and 
respected by the thousands of her Cleveland 
Hungarian constituents. 

In behalf of the board of directors and 
the rank and file of the American Hungarian 
Federation, I respectfully request the hon- 
orable members of this committee to give 
your consent to authorize and direct the 
Librarian of Congress to sell the Hungarian 
Reference Library to the American Hungar- 
ian Federation, a voluntary nonprofit or- 
ganization of the American citizens of Hun- 
garian origin. This federation is a respon- 
sible, incorporated agency of Americans of 
Hungarian descent which is able to provide 
for the adequate housing of this collection 
and thus will make it available for its orig- 
inal purpose, which is to serve as a nucleus 
for study and reference. 


Why Bills H. R. 2297 and H. R. 2344, 
Salary Increase for Postal Employees, 
Are So Essential 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1953 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, Ben Droski, 
executive secretary of the Michigan Fed- 
eration of Post Office Clerks, is the au- 
thor of the following article which ap- 
peared in the June issue of the Union 
Postal Clerk. With your permission I 


would like to have this item printed in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD: 


Wry BLS H. R. 2297 ann H. R. 2344, SALARY 
INCREASE FOR POSTAL EMPLOYEES, ARE SO 
ESSENTIAL 


(By Ben A. Droski, executive secretary, Mich- 
igan Federation of Post Office Clerks) 


During the past 3 years, 1950-53, or per- 
haps I should say since the development 
of the Korean situation, many new Execu- 
tive orders have been put into effect, and 
many new agencies have been formed to 
meet an emergency period during time of 
aggression. One of the main agencies was 
the one in charge of the wage and price con- 
trols. 

In relation to this subject, I would like to 
say that the postal worker and his salary 
were and always have been controlled. The 
same goes for prices of commodities pur- 
chased by this worker in relation to pur- 
chasing power. 

The lifting of wage and price controls does 
not include the postal worker. His salary, 
the same as the Congressman's is controlled 
by the taxpayer in the form of their Rep- 
resentative in Washington. 

To really get down to the facts, it was 
stated that the wage stabilization was not a 
wage freeze. The definition given for a 
“wage freeze“ means a single rule: No wage 
increases. Let's see how this was put into 
effect in relation to the postal worker. 

Take General Motors for example. Their 
wage formula made in 1948, pre-Korea, was 
a quarterly affair, not annually. This in it- 
self, made a great dollar-and-cents difference 
to the membership. If the General Motors 
workers had remained frozen for 12 months 
at the wage level set for a certain month of 
the year, their loss would have been quite 
a bit, not only in dollars, but in the pur- 
chasing power due to spiraling prices. 

Now compare the postal worker and his 
past salary increases, From July of 1948 
until October 28, 1949, a period of 15 months, 
wages of the postal worker were frozen. It 
is also noteworthy that the raise in 1949 was 
very small, and that this was pre-Korea, and 
prices and the cost of living was descending, 
even then Congress saw fit to give this public 
servant a raise, because they were far behind 
in comparison to outside industry. However, 
came the Korean situation, the prices and 
wages rose throughout the country, all ex- 
cept the postal workers’ wages. From Oc- 
tober 1949 all through 1950 and up until 
October 1951 the postal workers’ wages were 
frozen. This was a period of 2 years of try- 
ing to get by on the same pay to purchase 
commodities that stood at the cost-of-living 
figure of 170 percent in 1949 and rose to 
188 percent in October of 1951. 

The raise granted in 1951 was far too in- 
adequate to compensate the postal worker 
for his sacrifice of 2 (1949-1951) years daily 
menu of poor-grade hamburg, forced to get 
another extra job, or send his wife out to 
work in order to make ends meet. Buying 
the bare necessities so that the debts would 
not mount, could not go on for this long a 
period of time. 

During the above-mentioned 2 years, a 
new and better standard of living was being 
recognized by private industry workers, This 
was accounted for by the improvement fac- 
tor included in their wage formula, drawn 
up and enforced since May 1948 (pre-Korea), 
this also tended to increase the purchasing 
power of this employee’s dollar and forcing 
prices to rise, while in the meantime the 
frozen salaries of the postal worker meant 
lessening the purchasing power of his dollar 
and paying the high prices being put upon 


To specifically give the facts of a postal em- 
ployee's difficulties in trying to make ends 
meet, here is a chart showing a budget of a 
clerk in the postal service for 6 years or in 
the $3,770 bracket: 
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$3,770 times 27 percent (local, 
State, and Federal taxes) 
$3,770 times 6 percent (civil-serv- 
ice retirement eea 
Food for family of four, average 


$1, 017. 90 
165. 72 


A home for $12,000, at 4 percent 
interest—$576 interest and 6144 
Spine: 720, 00 

Phone bill, at 83.40 a month aver- 
age (postal employee on emer- 


gency call 24 hours a day 40. 80 
Fuel heat, gas, oil, or coal, at aver- 

age of 6 months 120. 00 
Electric bill, at $4.50 a month 54. 00 
Household goods 50. 00 
Home: repair 50. 00 
CCT 100. 00 
1 25. 00 
Transportation 75. 00 
Hospitalization a 


Life insurance 
Car insurance 
Car license 


3, 770. 00 


Items left for balance of $6.08 to take 
care of payments on home appliances, pay- 
ments on home furniture, car repairs and 
accessories, funds for vacation (get an extra 
outside job during this period), gifts for spe- 
cial occasions (Mother’s Day, Christmas), 
recreation, donations to agencies (Red Cross, 
Community Chest, etc.), many, many other 
items, including Colorback for all the gray 
hair. 

In mentioning pre-Korea so many times in 
the article the intent was not to use Korea 
as an excuse for a salary increase—outside 
industry foresaw the necessity for putting 
the improvement factor in contracts in 1948 
before Korea aggression became a reality—it 
was only fitting that Congress and the Gov- 
ernment employees should also receive a bet- 
ter standard of living on this same basis. 

Support a pay increase for the postal 
workers of America, please. 


Aid to Pakistan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1953 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the ReEcorpD, I include therein an editorial 
from the New York Times of Sunday, 
June 28, 1953, entitled Aid to Pakistan“: 

Am TO PAKISTAN 


On June 10 President Eisenhower sent to 
Congress a message urging the immediate 
grant of 700,000 tons of wheat to combat 
famine in Pakistan. Within 15 days the 
requisite legislation had been adopted, the 
bill signed by the President, a ship loaded 
and the first 9,000 tons were on the way. 

Everything about this action is commend- 
able. The petition of Pakistan for help was 
modest, dignified, and well-founded. The 
President’s message was lucid and urgent. 
The Congress acted with virtual unanimity 
in approving the bills that were submitted 
in both Houses, and it acted with unusual 
promptness. 

On Friday, the Anchorage Victory, loaded 
with rec winter wheat, sailed out of Balti- 
more, On the ships’ hull were painted red, 
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white, and blue shields, and above them the 
symbols of clasped hands, Those are the 
hands of friendship. Beneath is the inscrip- 
tion, “Wheat for Pakistan from the United 
States of America.” There was bunting at 
the wharfside, an Army band and the pres- 
ence of Pakistani and American dignitaries. 
It was an occasion of joy and celebration. 

There will be another wharfside scene, no 
doubt, when the Anchorage Victory slips into 
the Keamari Docks at Karachi. We hope 
that the clasped hands will mean exactly 
the same thing to the crowds that walk 
up and down the pier there, watching the 
busy little dhows, that they do to us. The 
wheat is important to relieve distress in 
Pakistan. The prompt extension of our help 
is equally important as the mark of our 
friendly concern with the needs of others, 

In this case the obligation to be of as- 
sistance lay heavily upon us. We have food 
grains in abundance, Pakistan’s need is ex- 
ceptionally great. The natural thing for us 
to do, as a whole people, is to do what we 
would wish to do as individuals in a cor- 
responding circumstance, and that is to 
share. Our Congress, we believe, has right- 
fully interpreted our wishes. We are happy 
that it has done so and gratified in the 
knowledge that what has been done may 
keep some of our Pakistani friends from go- 
ing hungry. 


A Tribute to Los Angeles Mayor Norris 


Poulson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. MCDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1953 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, as 
former Congressman Norris Poulson 
takes over the great responsibilities of 
the office of mayor of the city of Los An- 
geles on July 1, the people of Los An- 
geles have great hopes for the success 
of his administration. 

As an example of how the citizens of 
Los Angeles feel about Mayor Poulson, I 
submit herewith a statement by Mr. Al- 
fonso Mirabal which expresses the views 
of many of the people who supported 
our former colleague, Norris Poulson, and 
helped to elect him to the office of mayor 
of the city of Los Angeles. 

A TRIBUTE TO REPRESENTATIVE PoULSON 

(By Alfonso Mirabal) 

To our mutual friend, the Honorable Nor- 
ris Poulson, I say well done” for your faith- 
ful service to the Nation. 

Congressman Norris Poulson, of California, 
leaves the United States Congress to take 
over his new duties as mayor of Los Angeles. 

His constituents selected and elected him 
as their mayor, choosing that he serve them 
in that capacity, although he was doing 


extraordinarily good work as their Congress- 
man. 

The Nation will miss Poulson, the states- 
man, and Los Angeles gains a real leader. 

The qualities of the man who so vigorously 
fought for so many State rights and helped 
guide and legislate for the whole Nation 
will now guide the destiny of the City of 
the Angels on the far west coast. 

The forceful, dynamic, efficient, and 
strong-willed Norris Poulson with his pleas- 
ing personality will be missed in the House 
of Representatives Chamber—the Federal 


District of the United States on the Potomac 
River. But those of us that know him well 
can understand his desire to meet the chal- 
lenge that the mayorship of the great me- 
tropolis of Los Angeles offers. We know that 
the righteous-thinking Norris, as he is affec- 
tionately known to his close friends, will at 
all times be occupied in the service of the 
public for the general welfare of all. We can 
be assured that he will be spearheading a 
vigorous campaign for the passage of bene- 
ficial projects for the community of Los 
Angeles, making said city a better place in 
which to live. The scope of his adminis- 
trative duties will now be narrowed in 
sphere, yet they will be enlarged in its re- 
sponsibilities. 

The Honorable Norris Poulson has had 
broad and varied governmental experience 
and knows the neds of the public. He served 
two terms in the State of California Legisla- 
ture as assemblyman from his district. He 
has served 8 years as a Member of Congress. 
His entire career in the House of Represent- 
atives has been one of action. He has been 
acclaimed as 1 of the 10 most economic- 
minded Representatives. He has always 
worked for the general public, and never for 
any special interest. He will be well remem- 
bered for his leadership in the fight to pre- 
serve for southern California its Colorado 
River water rights. Many will also remember 
him for the protection he helped get the 
Fallbrook farmers, 

This statesman, born of Danish immigrant 
parents in Baker, Oreg., whose youth was 
spent on a farm is a certified public account- 
ant by profession. He and his wife Erna 
Loenning Poulson are the parents of three 
lovely, well-trained academic daughters. 

His list of accomplishments are many. He 
has always voted for the best interests of 
the Nation. On religious bigotry, which 
Congressman Poulson deplores, he says: “I 
have not, and will not enter into any reli- 
gious controversy and will squelch intoler- 
ance wherever I find it.” As mayor of Los An- 
geles, he pledges to keep out racketeers and 
gamblers, and the underworld out of the city. 
To help rapid mass transportation, he pro- 
poses to draw together the best in available 
experts to designate a plan of rapid transit 
and submit it to the voters for action. On 
the narcotic problem, he will act forcefully 
and promptly to reorganize, revitalize, and 
redistribute the manpower of a potentially 
fine police department. He will help bring 
relief to the city of an unwanted $110 million 
public-housing scheme, through mutual 
agreement with the Federal Government to 
cancel the contract, as already proposed by 
Washington, D. C., officials. He will coordi- 
nate and cooperate with other city, county, 
and State, and governmental officials pro- 
posing and carrying out public projects that 
are for the betterment of the community as 
a whole. 

The Honorable Norris Poulson wishes to 
be the best mayor Los Angeles ever had. 
With the grace of the Lord and his highly 
religious principles, his desire shall come 
true. 

The very best of luck and Godspeed. 


What Price Indifference? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 30, 1953 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a brilliant 
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and impressive sermon delivered by Pas- 
tor Robert Esbjornson, professor of 
Christianity at Gustavus Adolphus Col- 
lege at the Bethel Lutheran Church at 
Willmar, Minn., on June 7. 

This very fine sermon as to the mean- 
ing of Christianity in the modern world 
merits being brought to the attention of 
the Congress. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WHAT Price INDIFFERENCE? 


Someone has said that good preaching 
should comfort the afflicted and afflict the 
comfortable. I wouldn't be surprised if the 
person who first said that was inspired by the 
parable about the rich man and the beggar, 
Lazarus. It has comfort in it, for it reflects 
Christ’s sympathy for those in need. It has 
affiiction in it for the comfortable, because 
it reflects Christ's sternness for those who 
are indifferent to the needs of their neigh- 
bors. 

This is a disturbing parable, and it will 
not be easy to listen to this sermon; but for 
your soul’s sake will you hear me to the end? 
We are all so quick to accumulate what we 
can and so ready to forget our neighbor's 
need that we need to be alerted to the danger 
into which the rich man fell. 

It seems to me that the point of the pare 
able is this: The rich man’s sin was his in- 
difference toward the beggar; as long as he 
could fare sumptuously he did not care what 
happened to Lazarus. This indifference cre- 
ated a gulf between him and the beggar and 
between him and God so deep that not even 
eternity was long enough in which to bridge 
it. He may have saved some money by ig- 
noring Lazarus, but he lost Heaven. 
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I am certain the parable strikes closer to 
home than we realize. Most of you will 
identify yourself with the rich man rather 
than the beggar—if you are honest. You are 
an American, You enjoy the highest stand- 
ard of living the world has ever seen. The 
way you live may seem modest enough to 
you, but when you compare it with that of 
an Arab uprooted from his home in Palestine 
or a native of Tanganyika or even an Indian 
on a Minnesota reservation, your way of liv- 
ing is fabulously luxurious. 

A pastor who visited an Arab refugee camp 
in Transjordan described the living condi- 
tions there. The people lived in ragged 
tents which could not keep out the rain, 
Consequently the floor of a tent, on which 
as many as a dozen people slept, was muddy; 
and the whole place was vermin- infested. 

All over the world are the poor—millions 
of them—the really poor. They know noth- 
ing of bathtubs and Dial deodorant soap, of 
Chevrolets and fluid drive, of frozen fruits 
and ready-to-brown buns, of Jantzen sports 
shirts and nylon sheer hose, of lawn chairs 
and 612 for keeping the mosquitoes away, of 
Father's Day cards for a quarter, and im- 
ported briar pipes for $5.50, of a week’s vaca- 
tion in a cottage by Green Lake or the whir 
of the reel when a bass strikes, of worry 
over gaining weight or Tubby Hubby diets, 
The really poor know nothing of these things, 
except to envy us for having them. 

In their eyes we are very rich, and they 
are not wrong. What do we know of living 
in overcrowded huts in whose thatched 
roofs dwell vermin, lizards, and reptiles? 
What de we know of scurvy and dysentery 
and malnutrition? What do we know of 
meals of rice and water served day after 
day? What do we know of trudging mile 
after mile on hot, dusty roads after being 
uprooted from our homes, or of backbreaking 
work for 12 to 14 hours a day? 

There was a rich man, who fared sump- 
tuously every day. He lived in Willmar on 
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Litchfield Avenue. He drove a Chevrolet. 
He had a week’s vacation every year. My 
friend, you are the rich man in our world 
today. You have much to gain from this 
parable, if you will let God speak to you 
turough it. 

m 


Then comes the question: As long as there 
ere so many beggars in the world, is it right 
in God's sight that we should enjoy our 
wealth and luxury? 

There is no avoiding the question. I 
have tried but it comes before me again and 
ayain: Is it right to live in luxury while there 
are people in desperate plight? The parable 
gives no direct answer to this question, but 
its implication is clear. The rich man en- 
joyed his wealth in this life. In eternity 
he suffered anguish. 

At first one would be led to think that the 
rich cannot enter the kingdom of heaven. 
Jesus never said that. He said, “How hard 
it is for the rich to enter the kingdom of 
heaven.” We could put it this way: It is 
h.rder for a real Christian to stay rich than 
it is for most people to get rich in the first 
place. Because a real Christian is not indif- 
ferent to the needs of his neighbor, Their 
needs move him to compassion, and compas- 
sion moves him to take whatever action 
would best remove the needs he sees. It is 
not riches so much as indifference to the 
need of men that makes it hard for the rich 
to enter the kingdom. It is not right to 
enjoy our wealth if we shut out the vision 
of the needy and do nothing to help them. 
To enjoy our wealth and not attempt to 
help others is to separate ourselves from our 
brothers and from God—not only in this life 
but eternally. Is our wealth worth that 
much? 

God certainly meant for us to have an 
abundance, If not, He probably would not 
have created such a bounteous earth and 
such inventive brains in man which enable 
him to put the earth’s resources to use. But 
human sin has gummed up the works. Self- 
ishness and greed have caused misery and 
poverty. As long as this is the case, it means 
that those who, by historical accident or 
kind providence, are blessed with abundance 
must be willing to voluntarily curtail their 
enjoyments so that they can share with the 
needy. God Himself has set the example for 
this kind of redemptive generosity in giving 
his only begotten Son. 

It is our callous indifference that is ex- 
posed by the rich man’s example, and such 
indifference is utterly foreign to the nature 
of God and those who love God. It is so 
stated in the first letter of John: 

“Hereby perceive we the love of God, be- 
cause he laid down his life for us, and we 
ought to lay down our lives for the brethren. 
But whoso hath this world’s good, and seeth 
his brother in need and closes his heart 
against him, how dwelleth the love of God 
in him?” 

mr 

Dig with me further into this matter. It 
is not only our indifference that keeps us 
from helping the poor, but perhaps our be- 
wilderment. We are at a loss as to what we 
can do about the poverty we hear about. 

The parable does not answer this ques- 
tion; in fact, the harsh treatment of the 
rich man tempts us to defend him. What 
could he do about the beggar? Bring him 
in and feed him and bind up his sores? 
But what about the next day? Would he 
send Lazarus back to begging? Or should 
he take Lazarus into his family permanently? 
Would that not bring other beggars clamor- 
ing to his gate? Or should he establish a 
home for beggars? After all, what could the 
rich man do about it? 

You see what I am driving at, don’t you? 
What can be done by us who are well off 
for those who are in need in Asia and Africa 
and other parts of the world? I am sure 


that I do not have the wisdom to suggest a 
program for anyone else. But this much I 
know. You and I must not go on enjoying 
our plenty and ignoring other's poverty. 
We must do something, and I have some 
suggestions. 

There are things we can do individually. 
Through the relief programs of our churches 
we can share what we have with others, as 
many of you have been doing. We can do 
sO On a more generous scale. 

We can eat less. Anton J. Carlson, noted 
physiologist and authority on hunger, says 
that most Americans overeat. Church 
gatherings are no exception to this general 
practice of dining sumptuously. Attempts 
to limit ladies“ aid coffee parties to plain 
menus usually fail. Maybe we should start 
right at our own church meetings to sim- 
plify the American diet. There are dozens 
of ways we can eliminate waste and by good 
management save so that we can share more 
generously—if only we are ready to see that 
it is not right for us to enjoy what we have 
unless we are doing our best to help others 
enjoy a more abundant life, too. And it 
isn't so much that we are ready to share our 
material goods, but to give ourselves in 
brotherly respect and concern. 

Young people can attempt to find voca- 
tions in which they can serve the needy. 
Albert Schweitzer is an outstanding example, 
Until he was 30 he enjoyed a happy, full life, 
friends, culture, education, adequate finan- 
cial means, luxury. Then, on his 30th birth- 
day he turned his back on his abundance 
and dedicated all his magnificent talents and 
strength to helping a group of natives in the 
African jungle. There are young people lis- 
tening to me today who have no better 
purpose in life than to enjoy themselves. 
Won't you reverse yourself and begin looking 
for ways of enriching the lives of others? 
There are vocations in church and govern- 
ment, and I stress the latter as much as 
the former, that provide you with marvelous 
opportunities to build bridges between the 
rich and the poor, You have no excuse for 
not investigating your opportunities. 

You might do as a group of churchmen in 
Scotland are doing. They have voluntarily 
agreed to live on the average income earned 
in Scotland and to give whatever they make 


‘over that to help the needy and for other 


causes, 

There are projects that Americans must 
support by corporate action. These projects 
are usually political and economic in nature. 

The United States as a nation must not 
close her eyes, ears, and heart to the pres- 
ence of need among others. It is your busi- 
ness and mine as Christian citizens to call 
for a vigorous program of assistance that will 
help other nations alleviate their poverty 
and disease, for policies of international trade 
that will gradually bring about an equaliza- 
tion of wealth. What Chester Bowles, former 
Ambassador to India, did there with point 
4 projects of economic assistance to the 
farmers in some districts of India is worthy 
of multiplication. We must insist on it. 
We can do it. We are the rich. 

Iv 

But will we do these things? Is it not 
true that our moral problem lies deeper than 
the matter of not knowing what to do? We 
know what we ought to do all right, but 
we are not willing or capable of doing it. 
It is likely that not one of us is going to 
do a thing about the beggars of the world, 
not a thing more than we are doing. Why? 

Perhaps because our selfishness is so strong 
that it has already created a wide gulf be- 
tween us and the needy. 

But wouldn’t you think that we would be 
more concerned about our eternal salvation 
than we are? If our indifference and selfish- 
ness can keep us from God and heaven, why 
don't we change? 
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We are like the rich man in one other 
respect. He most likely shared the belief 
of the rich Sadducees that there really was 
no heaven, no hell, and no resurrection. 
Most of us believe as he did. “A bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush”—that is our 
motto. We shall enjoy this world’s goods 
because there may not be anything more. 
Of course, having such a philosophy we are 
not going to share our wealth unless forced 
to do so, 

However, mark this: The rich man’s lack 
of belief in the existence of another world 
did not spare him from entering it, nor will 
your refusal to believe in a life after death 
prevent you from entering it. 

If you ask, “How can I be sure there is a life 
after death?“ you should be answered, “How 
can you be sure there is not?” 

The rich man wanted one from the other 
world to be sent to his brothers to warn them. 
He implied that he did not have convincing 
evidence that a hell and a heaven existed, 
and that if his brothers did they would re- 
pent. Abraham turns down the appeal and 
in doing so teaches us something. The exist- 
ence of another world and the rightness of 
showing compassion to the needy are mat- 
ters that must be accepted on faith. They 
cannot be proven by anything external to 
themselves. They are self-validating, but we 
must respond to the power of truth in these 
beliefs in faith. There is no evidence that 
will overwhelm our minds so that we become 
absolutely certain. Even the resurrection 
of Jesus does not do that to us. We must 
believe on the basis of God's living word. 
The life of a Christian begins, continues, and 
ends with an act of faith. 

I am inviting you to take that step of 
faith, for the first time, if you have never 
really taken it sincerely before, or again if 
you have. Our faith must be renewed daily, 
lest unbelief and ungodliness control us. 
The battle is never fully won. Maybe you 
are not even ready to admit that you should 
do something for the spreading of justice 
and brotherhood on the earth, but you can 
at least pray that God would open your eyes 
so that you can see Lazarus at your door and 
to open your heart to the love of Christ and 
to open your hand to give what you can. God 
wants you and me to be that kind of a per- 
son. He cannot force us to be so, but He 
will help us if we will let Him. 

If you have been afflicted in your comfort, 
by the word of God, you have comfort in your 
new affliction from that word, too: God for- 
gives and God creates in us a new heart by 
His unchanging grace. Amen. 


Polish “Radishes”—Great Potential for 
Liberation of Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1953 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, Francis Jarecki, the Polish 
MIG pilot who escaped to Denmark in a 
Russian-built MIG—15 last March, is an 
inspiring example of what may be done 
throughout the Soviet dominated Polish 
Army and Air Force. 

Pilot Jarecki refers to his fellow pilots 
of the Polish Air Force as radishes“ — 
red on the outside but white inside. 
When an opportunity presents itself to 
these Poles to escape to freedom, they 
will surely sieze it. 
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If we create Free Polish military 
units—ground and air—we can expect 
the defections to the West to increase 
rapidly. 

We are already very late in getting 
these national military units started. 
They were authorized almost 2 years ago. 
We should proceed now on this project 
without further delay. 

I include herewith an article by Fran- 
cis Jarecki which appeared in the July 
1953 issue of the Air Force magazine: 


War Ir Means To Be A Rep Jer Por—A 
Pots MIG PILOT'S Story or Lire BEHIND 
THE IRON CURTAIN . 


(By Franciszek Jarecki) 


The first thing to remember when you are 
talking about the Polish air force is that it 
is Polish in name only. It equipment is Rus- 
sian, its training is Russian, and an in- 
creasing number of its staff officers are Rus- 
sian. The Russians wear Polish uniforms 
and the Reds try to preserve the fiction of 
an independent Polish air force but many 
of these Russian officers cannot even speak 
Polish. And they have a virtual monopoly 
on high rank. It is almost impossible for a 
Pole to be promoted beyond captain; in fact 
there is, to my knowledge, only one Polish 
colonel in the entire Polish air force. 

To the Russians the air force is the elite 
arm of the military forces. This attitude is 
reflected in many ways. For example, as an 
air force lieutenant and a jet pilot I received 
three times as much pay (about $300 a 
month) as I would if I had been a lieuten- 
ant in the army. In addition I got the 
equivalent of $10 a day subsistence. There 
was no fiying pay as such, merely higher 
base pay and allowances. My military pay 
was tax-free. I had only to pay my dues in 
the Communist Party. 

We pilots also got special food, clothing, 
and housing which was of better quality 
than nonflying personnel were given and 
much, much better than what was available 
to civilians. All military personnel have 
special purchase privileges in military stores 
where things are sold that are unavailable to 
the civilian population—such as good shoes, 
clothing, linen, coffee, pepper, milk, cocoa, 
and other luxuries. Some things like oranges 
and lemons are just not available at all. I 
remember one time I began having trouble 
with my gums. They were bleeding and 
causing me much pain. The dentist told 
me I had scurvy, that I needed more vitamin 
C. He said I should eat citrus fruits, if I 
could find them. I went to my commanding 
officer with my problem. He laughed in my 
face and said, “Don’t you know, comrade, 
that oranges and lemons are only capitalistic 
inventions?” 

Another example of the importance the 
Russians place on the air arm is the fact 
that it gets special attention as far as politi- 
cal indoctrination is concerned. As in Rus- 
sia, each squadron has its “political officer.” 
His job is to conduct weekly lectures, rallies, 
and discussions on political subjects. He is 
aiso on the alert for any signs of subversive 
thinking or acting. Political officers as a 
rule get fast promotion. They are rarely 
fiyers although they have the same privileges 
as a flyer. 

Another sign of the special attention a 
pilot gets in the Red air force is the fact 
that at Polish air bases the officers eat in 
five separate messes. The lowest mess con- 
sists of ground officers—administrative peo- 
ple. The second is made up of technicians, 
The third is flying personnel who are not 
actually pilots. The fourth category is 
pilots, and the fifth consists of jet pilots, 
the true elite. The exception in the Polish 
air force is that Russian officers, whether 
ea are pilots or not, always eat in the pilots’ 

ess. 


Only persons with a clean political past 
are accepted as officers in the Polish air 
force. For example, I had to conceal the 
fact that my father had been an officer in 
the old Polish Army, or I would not have 
been allowed to fly. I would have been 
“politically unreliable,” as, indeed, I was, 
thank God. 

All pilots and air-crew members are volun- 
teers. Like the American Air Force, the 
Reds believe that you cannot force a man 
to fly. They have no trouble filling their 
quotas, since the special privileges alone offer 
a great incentive. 

I believe the $100,000 reward offered in 
Korea for delivery of a MIG to the U. N. 
forces is a good idea. I myself had no re- 
ward in mind when I escaped from Poland. 
I only wanted to get away. And no such 
reward has yet been offered in Europe. I 
believe that if the offer were made in Eu- 
rope it would have a good psychological 
effect on satellite air forces. You might not 
get any more MIG's, but the Russians would 
be on the defensive. They would begin spe- 
cial security measures, ground fliers who did 
not seem completely reliable, and a general 
atmosphere of confusion and suspicion would 
result. From my own experience, I know 
how the Red political officers would answer 
such a reward. They would say to the pilots, 
“You cannot trust the capitalistic war- 
mongers. They only want to make a fool 
of you, In the first place, if you try to 
escape, we will shoot you down. If you 
do get away, the Western nations will shoot 
you as a spy, or put you in jail. Rest as- 
sured they will cheat you of your so-called 
reward.” 

I think that many more Polish pilots 
would escape if they could. But it will be 
much harder to do so now that two of us 
have got away. I am certainly not an ex- 
ception. But for one thing, they do not 
know just where to go nor what kind of re- 
ception they would get. And, as more young 
people come along, who do not remember 
what life was like before communism, the 
better they will be indoctrinated. Now most 
of us Poles call ourselves “radishes.” We 
are red on the outside but white inside. As 
more youths are indoctrinated this will not 
be so true. Time is on the side of the Reds, 
in this respect. 

The Polish Red air force is growing. Its 
organization is like this—a flight of 2 planes 
is a pair, 4 planes make up a klucz (no Eng- 
lish equivalent—the editors), 3 klucz equal 
a squadron, 3 squadrons make up a regi- 
ment, 3 regiments an air division, and 3 
air divisions constitute a corps. The first 
corps is Just being established. It is even- 
tually planned to have 3 corps in the Polish 
air force. 

As far as I know, there are no Polish pilots 
flying for the Reds in Korea. But I was told 
that there were many Russian pilots there. 
In fact, I have heard Russian officers describe 
air battles in Korea to young Polish pilots. 
They talk mostly of how they shoot down 
B-29 8. There is no talk of battles between 
MIG’s and Sabres. 

I do think there are two main reasons you 
are shooting down more MIG’s in Korea than 
you are losing Sabres. One is your electronic 
gunsight. The mechanical gyro sight in the 
MIG is not good for deflection shooting. But 
the foremost reason is the training of your 
Pilots. 

I was a pilot in a MIG squadron, yet I 
have had less than 150 hours in the air. Of 
these, 100 were in conventional airplanes in 
a training unit. Then I was assigned to a 
tactical unit where I got 5 hours in a 2-place 
jet trainer—a training version of the MIG 
used like your T-33. After that I had 40 
hours in a MIG before I escaped. i 

I think that most of the Red pilots flying 
in Korea probably had about the same kind 
a That is no match for American 
pilo 
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Let Our Constitution Be Supreme 
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HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1953 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD an 
address on the subject Let Our Constitu- 
tion Be Supreme, delivered by my col- 
league, the junior Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Kucueu], in Oakland, Calif., 
at the State convention of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, Department of Cali- 
fornia, on June 21 last. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LET OUR CONSTITUTION Be SUPREME 


(By United States Senator THomas H. 
KUCHEL, of California) 


Commander Keil, members of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, ladies and gentlemen, it is 
with a deep sense of honor that I respond to 
the invitation from your department com- 
mander to speak before this convention of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars. I cannot tell 
you the pride I have in returning to my na- 
tive California as a Member of the Senate 
of the United States. During all the balance 
of my life I shall have an abiding gratitude 
for the opportunity to participate in the 
Government of our beloved country. 

You hold your department convention this 
year in the community which is the home of 
my senior colleague in the Senate of the 
United States. There is no more able pa- 
triot to be found in any branch of our Fed- 
eral Government than our fellow Californian 
and fellow veteran, the acting majority 
leader, United States Senator WILIA F. 
KNOWLAND. I bring you his greetings, and 
I am sure with your permission I may re- 
turn yours to him. 

Commander Keil, these are dreadfully im- 
portant days through which our country and 
the world are passing. In the comparatively 
short history of the United States, we have 
had from the beginning recurring periods of 
danger and of struggle, but, with the provi- 
dence of God, we have withstood each new 
assault upon our freedom, and we have gone 
on to achieve the greatness and the strength 
we, as a Nation, enjoy in the 20th century. 
Those who have gone before us in this land 
have bequeathed to us a magnificent system 
of Government and of society, which each 
of us should cherish as our best heritage. 
Ours is a legacy of freedom for every citizen 
quite unlike that enjoyed by any other per- 
son under any other government at this or 
any other time. The thread of freedom has 
remained unbroken from 1776 to 1953. Be- 
lief in God has been our country’s creed, and 
progress our country’s guide. 

I speak to you today as one who is rela- 
tively new in the Senate of the United 
States. I cannot, therefore, call upon any 
long experience in our Federal Government 
on the matter which I desire particularly to 
discuss with you. Rather, it is my purpose 
to speak with you as one American citizen 
to another upon an American problem. As 
a citizen, I devoutly hope that the American 
liberties which you and I have enjoyed will 
continue in perpetuity. As a citizen, I am 
greatly concerned with the growing possi- 
bility, indeed the growing probability, that 
our relationships with foreign nations may 
be, as time goes by, the basis of denying to 
our people that which we have pretty uni- 
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formly believed is constitutionally guaran- 
teed to us. ; 

Pending in the Senate of the United States 
is a proposed resolution to amend the Amer- 
ican Constitution. It would remove any 
doubt that that document remains the cor- 
nerstone of American liberty. It would 
preserve the constitutionally guaranteed 
rights of American citizens and States, as the 
people of this Nation have enjoyed them 
since our country was founded, and it would 
prevent treaties and international agree- 
ments from undermining them. It would 
say, in a word, “Let our Constitution be 
supreme.” 

The resolution concerns treaties and agree- 
ments into which this Nation may enter with 
foreign nations. If approved by the Senate 
and by the House of Representatives, it will 
then be sent to the legislatures of the several 
States. If within 7 years thereafter, three- 
fourths of the legislative bodies were to 
ratify it, it would become a part of the 
Constitution. You and I and every citizen 
in this land will play a part in such a deci- 
sion. Certainly, every citizen in the land 
has a stake in seeing that the right decision 
is made. The amendment of our Consti- 
tution is a deeply serious matter. It should 
be accomplished only where the overwhelm- 
ing need for it is clear, and only after the 
people of our country believe it to be the 
course to pursue. 

I believe in the wisdom of the proposed 
constitutional amendment. I am one of the 
co-authors of it, along with my colleague, 
Senator KNOWLAND. The many arguments 
in its favor appear to me to be irresistible. 

Let me quote first from article 6 of the 
American Constitution: “This Constitution, 
and the laws of the United States, which 
shall be made in pursuance thereof; and 
all treaties made, or which shall be made, 
under the authority of the United States, 
shall be the supreme law of the land * * * 
anything in the Constitution or laws of any 
State to the contrary notwithstanding.” 
Thus, a treaty, or an international agree- 
ment, under the Constitution is equally the 
supreme law of the land with the Constitu- 
tion and the laws of the Congress, 

In the 1780’s when the Constitution was 
being drafted and adopted by the Thirteen 
Colonies, there were some who were gravely 
concerned with this treaty provision. In 
1788, Patrick Henry issued a warning to his 
fellow patriots: “Sure I am,” he said, “as 
treaties are made, infringing our liberties, it 
will be too late to say that our constitutional 
rights are violated.” 

The Constitution was, however, adopted, 
and the Bill of Rights, the first 10 amend- 
ments to it—you remember them—were 
adopted 2 years thereafter, and during the 
ensuing century the United States Supreme 
Court on many occasions attempted to set 
at rest Patrick Henry's fears. For example, 
in 1836 in the case of New Orleans v. United 
States (10 Peters 662), the Court said, “Con- 
gress cannot by legislation enlarge the Fed- 
eral jurisdiction nor can it be enlarged un- 
der the treatymaking powers.” From time 
to time thereafter the Court reiterated its 
belief in this view. 

In 1890, in the case of Geofroy v. Riggs 
(183 U. S. 258), the Court said, “It would 
not be contended that it (meaning the treaty 
power) extended so far as to authorize 
what the Constitution forbids, or a change 
In the character of the Government, or in 
that of any of the States, or a cession of 
any portion of the territory of the latter, 
without its consent.” 

A third of a century ago the Supreme Court 
began to change its position. At that time 
Congress passed a law regulating the killing 

` of migratory birds. The lower Federal courts 
found that law to be unconstitutional, as an 
unwarranted interference with the sovereign- 
ty of the States and of the- people. There- 


after, our Government entered into a treaty 
with Great Britain respecting migratory 
birds, that is to say, entered into an inter- 
national agreement on exactly the same sub- 
ject. Congress a second time passed the 
same law. This time the Supreme Court 
determined that since the international 
agreement was valid, the congressional stat- 
ute enacted pursuant to terms of that treaty 
was likewise valid as a “necessary and proper 
means to execute the powers of the Govern- 
ment.” Here, for the first time, our highest 
Court decided that, under a treaty, Congress 
could pass laws which the Constitution itself 
did not authorize Congress to enact. And 
thus what Congress could not do under the 
provisions of the Constitution, it began to 
appear that Congress could do under the 
terms of a treaty. What the Supreme Court 
had said in the early days began to be tossed 
aside. 

Then, just 3 years ago, here in our own 
State of California, a decision of the District 
Court of Appeals catapulted this question 
into the open and dramatized more than ever 
before this new, diametrically different 
philosophy involved in constitutional inter- 
pretation. The fears of Patrick Henry came 
crashing down through the years. 

In 1950, one of our State appellate courts 
had before it a California statute adopted by 
the people of our State. The court struck 
the California statute down, as was its right 
to do, but here is the startling aspect of its 
decision: It struck it down because, it said, 
the statute was in conflict with the Charter 
of the United Nations. Unanimously, this 
three-man appellate court announced that a 
sovereign State of the United States of Amer- 
ica could not legislate in conflict with a 
treaty. 

The decision was appealed and thereafter 
the State Supreme Court reversed it, but it 
did so on grounds of unconstitutionality, 
that is to say, it found the California statute 
to be in violation of the Constitution of the 
United Sates (14th amendment). 

No one can quarrel with such a court de- 
cision, so long as the test of validity of our 
rights, our liberties or our laws, is the Amer- 
ican Constitution. “We are satisfied,” said 
the California supreme court, “ that the Unit- 
ed Nations Charter provisions were not in- 
tended to supersede existing domestic legis- 
lation, and we cannot hold that they op- 
erate to invalidate the California statute.” 

Even here, however, my fellow Americans, 
you and I can see the danger. Our State 
court forthrightly held that in its opinion 
it was not intended that this particular 
treaty should wipe out a California law. 
What the intention of a treaty may be, there- 
fore, is the sole criterion as to whether or 
not it will supersede American domestic law. 
And people will differ, just as Judges will 
differ, on the intention which lies behind 
written agreements. In one instance, for 
example, the United States Supreme Court, 
interpreting a treaty, found the intention 
to be one way, only to reverse itself com- 
pletely 4 years later in another matter in- 
volving the salfsame treaty. 

When, therefore, in the future of America, 
will anybody know whether or when a treaty 
overrules his domestic rights? The only an- 
swer is that it will require a judicial or other 
determination of what the intention is, rec- 
ognizing, all the while, that subseuently the 
intention may by others be found to be en- 
tirely different. But the simple basic ques- 
tion remains for you and me to decide: 
Should any treaty or foreign agreement be 
permitted to change the provisions of our 
Federal Constitution? To that question, I 
believe and hope the answer will be a thun- 
derous “No.” 

Do you remember just a little more than 
a year ago, when Presidential seizure of the 
steel industries came before the United 
States Supreme Court on the question of in- 
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herent Presidential power? A majority of 
the Supreme Court of the United States de- 
cided that such a seizure was unwarranted 
and not within the constitutional powers of 
the President. But the Chief Justice of the 
Court, with the approval of two other mem- 
bers, in a minority decision, argued that the 
President ought to be able to seize that in- 
dustry, not because of any constitutional 
power, but because treaties this Nation had 
entered into enlarged the President's au- 
thority. I suggest to the people of America 
that at some future time enough members 
of that Court, very conceivably, could fol- 
low the reasoning of the Chief Justice and 
could change, that much more, the tradi- 
tional theory of Government in this country. 

Do you remember the so-called tidelands 
decision of the United States Supreme Court 
in 19472 Time and again, the Supreme 
Court of our country during all our history 
stated its belief that California owned sub- 
merged lands within her boundaries. But 
that was in other days and at other times, 
and suddenly it all changed. In 1947 the 
Supreme Court decided we did not own 
them, Cannot an analogy be made here? 
Indeed, is not the analogy clear on the 
record? In the early days the Court indi- 
cated on many occasions that treaties can- 
not change the Constitution, and then as 
I have outlined, the Court began to change 
its mind. I do not argue here which is the 
correct interpretation under the Constitu- 
tion. I do argue that an amendment ought 
to be adopted, so no Court or Government or 
person at home or abroad will have cause to 
misunderstand. 

In a speech last year in Louisville, Ky., Mr. 
John Foster Dulles, now Secretary of State, 
summed it up in these words: “The treaty- 
making power is an extraordinary power, 
liable to abuse. Treaties make international 
law and also they make domestic law. Un- 
der our Constitution, treaties become the 
supreme law of the land. They are, indeed, 
more supreme than ordinary laws, for con- 
gressional laws are invalid if they do not 
conform to the Constitution, whereas treaty 
law can override the Constitution. Treaties, 
for example, can take powers away from the 
Congress and give them to the President; 
they can take powers away from the States 
and give them to the Federal Government or 
to some international body, and they can cut 
across the rights given the people by the con- 
stitutional Bill of Rights.“ 

I don’t want treaties to cut across any 
rights of American citizens which our Con- 
stitution and our Bill of Rights guarantee to 
them. I want the liberties you and I enjoy 
as citizens of this Nation today to remain for 
those who live after us. That is the reason 
for the proposed constitutional amendment, 
and that is why I believe it to be my duty to 
urge its adoption. 

The United States is one of the few nations 
of the world where a treaty becomes the do- 
mestic law of the land immediately upon its 
ratification. In Great Britain, to the con- 
trary, treaties which affect private rights or 
which would require for their enforcement 
a modification of the British common law 
or of a British statute must receive legisla- 
tive approval by the Parliament. Otherwise, 
they do not have the force of law within the 
Empire. As I shall demonstrate in a moment, 
our proposed amendment will provide ex- 
actly the same safeguards in the United 
States. If the British Government enters 
into a treaty which involves a change in the 
laws of England, the British Government 
must obtain the assent of Parliament before 
it operates as a law of Great Britain. In 
Switzerland, under certain conditions, the 
people themselves have a right to vote di- 
rectly on acceptance or rejection of inter- 
national agreements. In France, treaties 
which would modify French internal laws 
must be ratified by the legislative branch 
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before becoming final. Why should this not 
be the rule in our own country? 

No American desires to hamstring our Fed- 
eral Government in her dealings with other 
nations, but, on the other hand, there is a 
growing number of Americans who do not 
“want constitutionally guaranteed rights 
taken from them under interpretations of 
treaties by our courts. To them I say, lend 
your active support to this proposed amend- 
ment. 

I come now to the proposed text of the 
resolution pending in the Senate to amend 
the American Constitution. 

Section 1 of the resolution provides: “A 
provision of a treaty which conflicts with 
this Constitution shall not be of any force 
or effect.” 

There, fellow Americans, is a simple, direct, 
and unequivocal assertion that the Ameri- 
can Constitution remains supreme. It is in 
line with the early cases of the Supreme 
Court to which I have alluded. It prevents 
the happening of that against which Patrick 
Henry warned. It states in a fashion that 
cannot be misunderstood that whatever our 
international agreements may be in the fu- 
ture, they shall not control the Constitution, 
but on the contrary the Constitution shall 
control them. 

Section 2 of the resolution provides: “A 
treaty shall become effective as internal law 
in the United States only through legisla- 
tion which would be valid in the absence of 
a treaty.” 

Here in clear language the resolution pro- 
vides that no treaty shall affect the internal 
law of our country, unless Congress acts and 
unless, also, the action of Congress is consti- 
tutional. It eliminates any question as to 
whether a treaty is intended to supersede 
domestic law. Judicial guessing games will 
no longer be necessary. It will demonstrate 
to the world that treaties entered into by 
the United States will not be binding on the 
States of this Union or on our people, in the 
field of internal law, until Congress or the 
State legislatures may pass appropriate con- 
stitutional legislation. It applies to Ameri- 
cans exactly the same protection which the 
English system gives to English citizens. 
Treaties may be entered into between the 
United States and any other nation, but 
they will not be permitted to restrict or con- 
fine or eliminate the liberties and the rights 
of 48 States, nor of 159 million Americans, 
guaranteed to them by our Federal Con- 
stitution. 

Section 3 of the resolution provides: “Con- 
gress shall have power to regulate all execu- 
tive and other agreements with any foreign 
power or international organization. All 
such agreements shall be subject to the lim- 
itations imposed on treaties by this article.” 

Sometimes, in recent years, the executive 
branch of our Government has entered into 
foreign agreements, now and then in secret, 
which did not constitute treaties in the 
classic definition of that term. In those in- 
stances the constitutional requirement of 
Senate ratification was by-passed. The words 
“Yalta” and Potsdam“ indicate to the Amer- 
ican people examples of this type of commit- 
ment made by this country with foreign pow- 
ers, which many believe should not have been 
made, and many more believe would not have 
been made, had the people and the Congress 
known of them in advance. This last sec- 
tion of the proposed amendment thus pro- 
vides that any kind of agreement on the 
part of the United States with any foreign 
power or group shall be subject to such laws 
as may be enacted by the Congress. 

There, my fellow Americans, is clearly 
stated the significant text of a proposed 
change in our Constitution. If adopted, it 
will provide specific guidelines for the courts, 
the legislative bodies, and the executive 
branches of our Federal and State Govern- 
ments. It follows the logic of Thomas Jef- 
ferson: “In questions of power, let no more 


be said of confidence in man, but bind him 
down from mischief by the chains of the 
Constitution.” 

It is clear, it seems to me, that the present 
method of negotiating treaties and ratify- 
ing them is left untouched by the amend- 
ment. Under its provisions the President 
of the United States and the Senate of the 
United States may conclude any treaty, 
otherwise valid under the Constitution, on 
any subject whatsoever. It will not in any 
manner affect international compacts of any. 
kind, providing, however, that they do not 
make internal law for the United States. 
That will remain our own concern. The 
people of America under it will be regulated 
by laws of Congress exactly as they have been 
in the past, and as they should be in the 
future. They will not be regulated in the 
domestic field through any trapdoor ap- 
plication of a foreign agreement, secret or 
otherwise. And the people of this land will 
have written into the Constitution, in this 
transcendently important field, clear and 
unequivocal constitutional directions for 
them to follow. 

Less than a century ago, the issue of free- 
men stirred and shook this Nation almost 
to the breaking point. But this Nation 
stood. And the issue finally was resolved in 
behalf of freedom by adoption of the 13th 
amendment to our Constitution abolish- 
ing slavery. In his successful struggle 
to preserve constitutional government in 
the United States, Abraham Lincoln, in a 
moving and inspiring address, spoke of fi- 
delity to his native land. I conclude with 
his words: “If ever I feel the soul within me 
elevate and expand to those dimensions not 
wholly unworthy of its Almighty Architect, 
it is when I contemplate the cause of my 
country * * *. Here, without contemplat- 
ing consequences, before High Heaven and 
in the face of the world, I swear eternal 
fidelity to the just cause, as I deem it, of the 
land of my life, my liberty, and my love.“ 


One Hundred and Seventy-seventh Anni- 
versary of the Adoption of Our 
Declaration of Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the National 
Tribune, the Stars and Stripes: 


INDEPENDENCE Dar 


On Saturday the people of America will ob- 
serve the 177th anniversary of the adoption 
of our Declaration of Independence. Al- 
though it was not until early August that 
the 35 signers of that immortal document 
had fearlessly affixed their signatures to the 
parchment, it was on July 4, 1776 that the 
Continental Congress declared this to be a 
free and independent Republic and deter- 
mined the policies to be followed by the 
then infant nation. Regardless of the knowl- 
edge that years of conflict and bloodshed 
must be faced before even the hope of free- 
dom could be secured, our forefathers 
stepped forth boldly to accept the tasks 
which began a revolution against continued 
bondage and to cast themselves free from 
the payment of homage to England. They 
were patriots who refused to conform to the 
— — the mother country had laid down for 

em, 
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Nearly two centuries later the leadership 
of the United States seems to be undergo- 
ing spasms of weakness and to be suffering 
a hysteria altogether foreign to the charac- 
teristics upon which this Nation was founded 
and which permitted it to become a world 
leader and champion of the downtrodden, 
These are not as easily defined as they are 
apparent, and they are doubtless a general 
result of the aftermath of wars, but they are 
dangerous to the well-being of all citizens 
and some distinctions should be drawn be- 
tween fact and fancy as we look back upon 
nearly nine generations of comparative con- 
tentment even as we look forward into the 
mists of future uncertainty. For the welfare 
of all citizens lies at stake in the outcome 
of disturbing world problems which now be- 
set us, and the cherished independence 
handed down to us by daring men may well 
be lost unless the issues are to be clearly 
understood, 

It seems to this observer that the interests 
of all veterans are at stake in the fog sur- 
rounding both domestic and foreign policy 
as they mark Independence Day this year. 
We think that we have discussed sufficiently 
for the time being the direct treatment of 
those who have contributed most liberally 
to the country's safety in years of war, and 
our hope is that this most important issue 
is on the way to being resolved in accord 
with a long standing policy of liberality to 
those who have preserved the Nation and 
to the dependents of their honored dead, 
because no nation can be expected to sur- 
vive if it forgets its duty to its defenders, 
and parsimony is not and never has been 
an ideal that will attract new patriots to the 
colors in hours of special need. In the be- 
lief that costs will not be a deterrent to fair- 
ness, we turn instead in this comment to 
other major questions and we do not treat 
with them necessarily in the order of their 
importance. They are the national security, 
the proposed armistice in Korea and the so- 
called book-burning incident about which 
so much is currently being heard. We feel 
that they are interrelated subjects and that 
their proper solution means the rise or fall 
of continued freedom among our people. 

None of us can be acquainted fully with 
the facts surrounding existing debate con- 
cerning the national defense. For security 
reasons much knowledge is being withheld 
from the public, and yet there are r. 
differences of opinion/on Capitol Hill, after 
months of secret hearings, as to how many 
billions of dollars must be spent in the 
coming fiscal year to provide adequately for 
our military needs. One school of thought 
supplied by those closest to the fighting man 
contends that there has been no change 
whatever in the intentions of the Soviets, 
that the Reds are still sworn to world con- 
quest and that the budget proposed by the 
present administration is insufficient. An- 
other is that the proposed expenditures, 
together with a huge backlog of appropria- 
tions in reserve, is as much or more than 
can be spent intelligently over the coming 
year. Both sides have their champions and 
for want of detailed information we take no 
position in the controversy, but we do warn 
that there r ust be no cutting of corners 
in the national security solely for reasons 
of economy or for purposes of the lowering 
of tax payments. That would mean tam- 
pering with the public safety and an invi- 
tation to disaster unbecoming to a coun- 
try that has earned its power through the 
sweat and blood of servicemen. Strength 
is the best bulwark against unprovoked at- 
tack. 

In Korea a truce is threatened by what 
some term to be a foolish resistance to . 
United Nations terms by Dr. Syngman Rhee, 
the arbitrary Korean President. Despite 
millions of words of propaganda being 
poured out through news vehicles, the fact 
is that the U. N. has lost a war there to 
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the Communists and the United States has 
for political reasons alone suffered the 
greatest defeat in all of its glorious history. 
Perhaps in time the war can be finally won 
at the conference table, but hundreds of 
thousands of lives have been lost through 
Red treachery and by lawless butchery. 
Rhee’s release of loyal North Koreans and 
his rebellion against truce terms may be 
called folly, but it is the sort of folly which 
is the foundation on which our own coun- 
try was built and it is understandable to 
most Americans in their chagrin at being 
compelled to bow to Soviet wishes. There 
can be no turning back from the policy that 
has been adopted, but it is not in keeping 
with our national tradition. 

One does not have to be an admirer of 
Senator Joz McCartuy to support at least 
in part his desire to rid our libraries overseas 
of books written by Communists, and yet 
there has been built out of the book-burn- 
ing occurrence an issue far out of propor- 
tion to its realities. Our President is par- 
roting left-wing nonsense when he refers 
to strangely unintelligent zealots and their 
intolerance in supporting proposals to get rid 
of offensive literature, and he denies to the 
Wisconsin Senator the very rights he seeks 
for others to express themselves on contro- 
versial questions when he attacks the purg- 
ers, no matter how unpopular their views 
may be. The fact is that those books on 
the shelves in libraries financed by the Gov- 
ernment are there to reflect accurately the 
way we live and the country in which we 
live. Some patriotic people are anxious to 
make us look like what we are, not as Com- 
munists wish to picture us, and they can 
see no reason why our taxpayers should 
subsidize backers of communism. There is 
no attempt anywhere to prevent anybody 
from reading whatever he desires nor from 
studying, if he or she pleases, the tenets 
of the Red conspirators, but very clever 
propagandists are attempting to indicate 
that freedom of thought and freedom to 
read are under attack. That is utter fool- 
ishness, and obviously the works complained 
of have no place in our overseas libraries 
but a lot of one-worlders and others with 
more serious motives are seeking to cause 
our own people to lose faith in their Re- 
public, something that, if they knew it, 
would make our Founding Fathers turn over 
in their graves. 

A great many folks these days are shedding 
crocodile tears in an effort to enlarge upon 
their liberalism, and they are permitting 
themselves use of language that is common 
but which carries connotations of their own 
liking. We hear it said that some of our 
public servants are building a Fascist gov- 
ernment when they are as loyal as the most 
sound American among us. Others speak of 
imperialism running rampant when they 
must know the word is foreign to all of our 
ideals. There is no fascism or imperialism 
in our country today, and there is little 
danger of their gaining a foothold if people 
will learn to distinguish between fact and 
inspired propaganda, We can read what we 
like, say what we please and act as we will 
within the confines of our own ideas of 
decency and with due respect for the sensi- 
bilities of others, and we shall continue to 
do those things with intelligent regard to 
other law-abiding citizens, if we would avoid 
the bondage that has come to conquered 
peoples. 

President Eisenhower has proclaimed July 
4 as a national day of penance and prayer, 
and he has asked for divine guidance in 
solving the grave problems before us while 
thanking God for watching over our Nation 
throughout its history. Ours has been a 
magnificent record of national achievement 
based upon the highest ideals of freedom and 
tolerance. We must have the physical 
strength to maintain our liberties and not 
permit temporary expediency to weaken our 


resolve to keep our freedoms, but more im- 
portantly, we must build up and retain the 
moral force necessary to distinguishd right 
from wrong, to deal patiently but firmly 
with our traducers both at home and abroad, 
and to call upon the wisdom of our fore- 
bears to give us the courage to see us 
through these disturbing times, 


Our Debt to Philbrick 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Chelsea 
Record, Chelsea, Mass., of June 29, 1953: 


THE PHILBRICK SMEAR 


Every so often when Herbert Philbrick, 
noted undercover man for the FBI who lived 
as a Communist for years, exposes some of 
the pinkos, especially those in our educa- 
tional fields, they rise up and in oh, so many 
lovely words, attempt to discredit and smear 
Philbrick. 

We suppose that’s to be expected. It's the 
typical Commie technique, and they only 
further expose themselves by employing such 
tactics. Most of them who do this are hid- 
ing behind the fifth amendment, and just 
don’t care to say whether they ever have been 
or are now Communists. 

Every honest-to-God American owes a debt 
to Philbrick for what he went through and 
what he has done to expose these rats for 
what they are—no-good citizens and despic- 
able characters who are so stupid that they 
are trying to destroy the land which is giv- 
ing them the best protection, the highest 
standard of living and freedom—none of 
which they could get in their ever-loving 
land of communism. 


In Defense of the State Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 18, 1953 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert 
at the request of a constituent the fol- 
lowing letter which appeared in the New 
York Herald Tribune recently. This was 
written by a distinguished former Mem- 
ber who represented my district from 
1919 to 1921, Herbert C. Pell: 

In DEFENSE OF THE STATE DEPARTMENT 
To the New YORK HERALD TRIBUNE: 

I represented the United States as Minister 
to Portugal for 4 years and for almost a year 
until the outbreak of war after Pearl Harbor, 
as Minister to Hungary. 

During this time I got to know a consid- 
erable number of the members of the State 
Department and never saw one of whose 
loyalty to the United States I could have the 
slightest suspicion. 

I have a number of friends who have been 
career diplomatic officers all their lives. 
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These men, who by now have mostly retired, 
were all frequently stationed in Washington, 
where they had the opportunity to know a 
great many members of the Department, and 
were often stationed abroad, where they saw 
a smaller number, but in great intimacy. 

A working life so spent would almost cer- 
tainly bring into a man’s acquaintance al- 
most all of the regular officers of the State 
Department. 

I have asked these men—friends whom I 
know to be honorable and intelligent—if 
they have ever known anybody in the De- 
partment whose loyalty to the country could 
be suspected. Their invariable answer is 
“no,” 

Most of the men that I have known in the 
Department have been conspicuously char- 
acterized by a devotion to duty and esprit de 
corps and real patriotism. Their work is 
often dull, the stations are sometimes un- 
healthy and frequently most uninteresting. 

They have no prospect of financial gain 
and yet they continue to work loyally for 
their country to which they have devoted 
their lives and their intelligence. 

Who will defend these men under the at- 
tacks of self-seeking politicians mostly in- 
spired by the fear of lobbies or by the hope 
of contributions? 

As a matter of fact, the attacks on the 
State Department in recent years have done 
the Government and the country a great 
disservice. Good, honorable, and intelligent 
men have been discredited, dropped without 
honor from the career to which they have de- 
voted their lives at the bidding of politicians 
and without the slightest proof, 

They have been given no opportunity to 
justfy themselves before the public or even 
before the Department, In some cases, Gov- 
ernment officers have been urged to spy on 
each other and to report—anonymously or 
not as may be convenient. 

Let us suppose a young man on his first 
independent tour as vice consul finds the 
town to which he is accredited shattered by 
riots started by Shinto monks resentful of 
Communist or Fascist operation. 

He feels that this is his chance. He writes 
an excellent report showing what was done 
and by whom. He analyzes the underlying 
causes of discontent and points out the 
unreasonableness of one side or the other, 
or of both. 

Of course, this report has to be sent in 
a few days. He works at it and is very 
proud of it. On his way to the post office, 
he meets an astute old friend who pats him 
on the back and says: “My boy, take that 
back and burn it. Twenty years from today, 
when you have put the best of your life into 
this career, some politician in Congress who 
has received contributions from Shinto 
monks or is sympathetic with the type of 
government that exists here, may hear of 
this and attack you as a traitor and ruin 
your career. Go back to your office and write 
to the Secretary of State: ‘Sir, I have the 
honor to report that there are rumors of 
riots in this town, I take the liberty of 
enclosing the daily papers on the subject. 
I am respectfully.’ 

“That is the kind of report that is safe, 
and I advise you not to learn any foreign 
language lest you be accused of reading books 
which are subversive and in any case are in- 
comprehensible to the Senator.” 

What sort of a service can we expect? Not 
only have a few good and honorable men been 
discredited, many have been silenced and an 
even greater number have refused to join 
the service which in the past was considered 
an honor. 

The efforts of a group of politicians to dis- 
credit the State Department for their own or 
their party’s gain can be described only as 
low, treacherous, and dishonest. 

HERBERT PELL. 

HOPEWELL JUNCTION, N. Y., May 27, 1953. 
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Hands Tied Behind Back, Threatened 
With “I Kill You, I Kill You,” Corporal 
Taylor Returns To Tell Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 29, 1953 


Mr. SIEMINSKI, Mr. Speaker, the 
following story, given me verbatim by 
its author immediately after his miracu- 
lous escape, may be of interest to my 
colleagues. 

Corporal Taylor’s story follows: 

The 96th Field Artillery Battalion was lo- 
cated at Yondong at the time of the guerrilla 
attack on November 7, 1950, which took place 
around 3 a. m. I was on the outpost. 

Noticed North Koreans were traveling up 
the road, north. I sensed an attack was 
about to take place because I noticed they 
were traveling in files of 6 or 7. 

I did not see any arms in the first group 
Isaw. Some were dressed in uniform; others 
Were dressed as civilians. It was a hazy 
moonlight night. They were talking loudly, 
at least I could hear them from my post, 
which was approximately 75 to 100 yards off 
the road on higher ground. 

Then the second group came toward my 
machine-gun position, They were approxi- 
mately 20 yards behind the first group. They 
Were armed. I saw their arms. They had 
burp guns and Russian-type carbines. 

I tried to fire the machine gun but it would 
not fire, so I had one of the other two men 
with me call the battery commander to come 
and check the machine gun. By this time 
they were within 15 paces of my position, 
so I threw a hand grenade into the group. 
They broke and ran back toward the road 
away from my position. There were some 
injured. The grenade ripped the clothing 
off of some. When the grenade exploded, 
they hollered in surprise. This group was 
coming from the side of my position travel- 
ing east. They came along a ridge along 
a path from a grass hut. 

A second group came toward me, in front 
of my position. I threw a second grenade. 
‘They screamed and scattered. By this time 
the battery commander, Captain Artell, along 
with three enlisted men, came up to my 
position. 

Immediately a squad of North Koreans 
passed to our rear. The captain ordered us 
to remain quiet. 

Then someone threw an illuminating hand 
grenade, from the North Koreans, about 10 
paces from our position. It landed on the 
ground and a flare went up, like a torpedo 
rocket. You could see approximately 20 to 
30 yards. Our position was well lit. 

Captain Artell called the executive by 
telephone, asking “had anyone thrown an 
illuminating hand grenade in that area.“ 
The answer was “No.” 

Therefore, we knew that it was from an 
enemy. 

Then mortar shells began to come in along 
with illuminating shells that lit the place 
so brightly until we were unable to work 
on the machine gun. 

Enemy troops were coming from our rear 
as well as our front. We fired carbines to 
keep them scattered. 

The enemy fire became so intense (mor- 
tar) I crawled down the embankment in 
front of my machine gun. Captain Artell 
and the other men remained in the trench 
dug around the machine gun of the parapet. 


Captain Artell decided it was better to 
crawl back to our CP position for more 
protection. 

He called to me to “come on.” But I could 
not hear him due to the shell explosions, 
(He told me this later.) 

So at the break of day, I found myself 
alone in front of my machine gun position. 

I could see North Korean troops all over 
the place. 

Four North Koreans were walking towards 
my machine gun, They did not see me lying 
in front of the embankment. 

I hollered Halt“ as one stepped down the 
embankment toward me. I shot him with 
my last round of ammo, killing him. 

The other three, picked him up (I was 5 
yards away when I shot him) and ran across 
the field where they had an aid station. I 
broke and ran as they fired at me hitting 
the ground as Iran. I looked up and saw 
approximately 50 North Korean troops all 
around. So they ordered me to “throw down 
my weapon.” Two of them spoke broken 
English. 

They tied my hands behind my back. One 
who spoke broken English said “I kill you, 
I kill you.” 

They walked me out in the field and a 
North Korean, NCO, ordered the men to 
march me over to a hay stack to pick up a 
wounded North Korean who weighed approx- 
imately 180 pounds and carry him on my 
back. He was shot through the leg, and part 
of his hand was shot off. He had been 
wounded during the attack. A bullet hit 
him an inch from the ankle. It traveled 
around the bone coming out on the inside 
and shot off 3 of his fingers. 

I carried this wounded man up in the 
mountains. I had gone approximately 1,000 
yards from the main road. (They had taken 
my watch, I estimate it took from 20 to 30 
minutes.) 

Then an artillery barrage was laid down. 
The rounds were bursting from 5 to 10 yards 
from me. No fragments hit me because I 
hit the ground when I heard the round com- 
ing in, The Korean was on my back. My 
hands were untied when I picked the wound- 
ed man up on the field. 

The first round Killed four North Koreans, 
They started running when the first round 
exploded. I remained on the ground, 

The second round was white phosphorus. 
It exploded off the shoulder of a ROK de- 
serter. It ripped him to shreds. The phos- 
phorus burned some of the troops that were 
running back. 

As they were running, an air strike came 
in that area. They ran into some houses, 
Rockets were fired along with machineguns. 
I remained on the ground. This wounded 
man pointed to a house that was approxi- 
mately 200 yards in the rear of the first group 
of houses. I could see the other North 
Korean troops running up the mountain 
along with them were three of my buddies. 
They too, were carrying wounded North Ko- 
reans. That was the last I saw of them. 

I carried this man to the house he directed 
me to, 

I remained at this house along with this 
wounded man until 10 o’clock, November 8, 
1950. No one was in the house when we 
arrived. 

Then a woman came to the house and fixed 
chow. She made rice and some type of root 
and some other stuff resembling cornmeal. 

The North Korean aidmen just wrapped 
white cloth around the man’s wounds and, 
therefore, I did not touch his wounds. He 
was losing lots of blood and that’s one reason 
I stayed with him. He was badly wounded 
and through it all, never groaned or moaned. 

So early the morning of the 8th, I heard 
motors. I took them to be tanks. I could 
not see them. I was in the house. 

This woman came in and said something 
to this man. But I could see her motion 
her hand pointing in all directions. She 
called the man by name, and he hers, 
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This wounded man said something to this 
woman and she left the house. 

About 30 minutes later, a man came to the 
house. He offered me tobacco. Then he 
asked me did I speak Japanese, Chinese, or 
Korean. I shook my head, “No.” 

Then he pulled out a pad, and wrote the 
letters U. N. and asked me whether I was a 
U. N. soldier. I shook my head and said, 
“Yes.” 

He and this wounded man talked for about 
10 minutes. 

Then this wounded man motioned for me 
to go with this man. I did. 

We stopped by another house and this man 
talked with the people there. They bowed 
to me and shook my hand. Two men from 
this house joined us. 

Then we wound around the hills until we 
came to the riverbed. 

We passed two North Korean troops. This 
man said something to them and they con- 
tinued to walk in a northern direction. 

Ten minutes later I could see our liaison 
Pilot flying overhead. 

This man told me to wave my hand. I 
waved to Lieutenant Woods, the liaison pilot, 
as he circled and came down over me, 

By this time I could see my outfit so we 
walked across the bridge to the outpost of 
the 65th Regimental Combat Team. 

There I told them that this man, along 
with two others had brought me out to 
safety. 

After that I was called and saw the regi- 
mental commander, Colonel Harrison. I told 
him the story. 

The information I gave him was where 
he could find a mortar that was set up in 
the hills directly behind the house where I 
was staying. 

They sent out a patrol and found the 
mortar and nine enemy troops. 

And they brought this wounded man 


Youth and the Eisenhower Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1953 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
prepared a statement on the subject 
Youth and the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion, discussing. the subject of tapping 
the talents today of young people for the 
Republican Party and the Republican 
administration. I send the text of this 
statement to the desk and ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 


On Saturday, June 13, the Wisconsin State 
Republican Party, in a most unfortunate, ill- 
considered, and underhanded action, per- 
mitted a small vocal minority of individuals 
to foist upon it an infamous resolution. 

That resolution censured Wisconsin's sen- 
ior Senator for supporting the President of 
the United States in his opposition to the 
Bricker amendment. 

Not many days thereafter, however, the 
Milwaukee County Young Republicans as- 
sembled and passed a resolution taking the 
exact opposite approach and supporting the 
senior Senator in his oppostion to the Bricker 
amendment, 

t 
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THE CLASH BETWEEN YOUNG MINDS AND FOSSIL 
MINDS 

To my way of thinking, this contrast sym- 
bolizes a clash which is going on, not only 
in the Republican Party but throughout the 
Nation. 

It is the clash between young minds and 
old minds. 

It is the clash between minds that are 
fossilized and can think only in terms of 
the reality of the 1920's and minds that are 
fresh, vigorous, dynamic, and recognize what 
the present holds and what the future may 
bring. 

AGE DOES NOT DEPEND ON MERE YEARS 

Age, however, is not simply a matter of 
chronolgical years—a matter of blond hair, 
of dark hair, or gray hair or no hair. 

I have known young people 25 and 30 who 
had the maturity, the responsibility, the 
judicial temperament, the understanding of 
men twice their age. 

On the other hand, I have known so-called 
old people, 55 and 60, “gray beards,” who 
have demonstrated the irresponsibility, im- 
maturity, lack of mental equilibrium which 
some people sometimes associate with youth. 


YOUTH HAS ITS BACKWARD LOOKERS, TOO 


Well, what of youth’s attitude today? 

It is a fact that youth today is not united, 
either on foreign policy or on domestic 
policy, 

Some Republican young people were actu- 
ally associated with the censure resolution 
which was passed at the State convention in 
Madison. 

These young people, however, were demon- 
strating not the clear vision of the young, 
open mind, but the blindness of minds, an- 
cient with cobwebs; minds grown old prema- 
turely with hatred and bitterness. 

That is not, however, the real young Re- 
publican mind of our Nation. 


YOUNG REPUBLICAN NATIONAL CONVENTION 
ACTED WISELY 


I have pointed out that at the same time 
the Wisconsin State Republican convention 
was meeting in Madison, the Young Repub- 
lican national convention was meeting in 
South Dakota. 

Speaking for young Republicans through- 
out the Nation, it adopted a foreign policy 
plank unanimously supporting the Eisen- 
hower administration's program. 

That national Young Republican conven- 
tion wisely rejected an attempt to have it 
endorse the Bricker amendment. 

That inspiring Young Republican conven- 
tion, to my way of thinking, symbolized not 
the spirit of youth in terms of mere years, 
but the eternal spirit of a young, growing 
America. 


GEN. IKE EISENHOWER PROMOTED YOUTH 


I am glad to say that the President of the 
United States has clearly recognized and ad- 
vanced the role of youth. 

As Commander in Chief of the greatest 
military force in history, he unhesitatingly 
promoted young men to positions of author- 
ity and responsibility even though the lives 
of countless numbers of combatants under 
their command were involved and even 
though the very success of immense opera- 
tions was at stake. 

The Supreme Commander did not hesi- 
tate to “jump” young men over older men 
many years their senior whenever he felt 
that was necessary and advisable. 


ES MESSAGE TO YOUNG REPUBLICAN 
CONVENTION 

Then, as Chief Executive of our Nation, 
speaking before the Young Republican con- 
vention on June 11, Ike Eisenhower said, 
“This administration is profoundly young 
in spirit.” 

He said that the Republican Party was 
“yours to command or to _ correct—to 
strengthen in wisdom and in will.” 


Well, the young people can't strengthen it 
in wisdom and in will unless they are given 
the opportunity, unless they are given the 
jobs to do. 

It is my earnest hope, therefore, that the 
Republican Party will, in line with the Pres- 
ident's address on this and other occasions, 
give every opportunity to youth. 

THE YOUNG MEN IN HIGH OFFICE TODAY 

This is, in many respects, a young admin- 
istration. But it could use a lot more tal- 
ented youth. 

The able Vice President of the United 
States is 40 years old. He became a Con- 
gressman at the age of 34. 

The dynamic acting majority leader is 45 
years old and has served here since 1945. 

The able Director of the Mutual Security 
Agency first achieved national attention 
when he was elected Governor of Minnesota 
at the age of 31. 

CHAIRMEN AT 29, 30, AND 31 

Throughout the Nation today there are 
chairmen of Republican Party units, at the 
State and local level, who are 29, 30, and 
81. The Idaho State chairman, for exam- 
ple, is 31. 

Why should this not be? Doesn't our very 
own United States Constitution say that a 
man or woman need be only 25 to be a 
Representative and 30 to be a Senator? 


LIFETIME OF EXPERIENCE CANNOT BE IGNORED 


Now let me make myself quite clear. I 
am not suggesting that young people flood 
into public office thinking that they have 
magic solutions to the world’s difficulties. 
I am not suggesting that the wisdom which 
men and women have accumulated in a life- 
time should or can be cast aside. 

On the contrary, perhaps one of the great- 
est resources of our Nation is the vast reser- 
voir of experiences of our elder citizens, 
particularly our elder men in public office. 

The invaluable lessons which they have 
learned in life’s hard school cannot be 
ignored. These senior citizens must be given 
every consideration and respect by men and 
women young in years. 

Nevertheless, I do not agree for one mo- 
ment with the attitude of those “syrup souls” 
who in effect pat an able young man on the 
back and say, “Yes; I have heard many good 
things about you. Iam all in favor of young 
people, but you don’t have 10 years of tech- 
nical experience. So as soon as you have it 
come back and we will employ you.” 

But no man ever got technical experience 
until he was given a chance, 

And a great many who do not have 
so-called experience can learn so fast as to 
handle jobs as competently as those with a 
lifetime of experience, especially those who 
have learned little from their experience. 


ADMINISTRATION MUST FILL JOBS WITH YOUTH 


Throughout the executive branch of the 
Government, a great many jobs are now 
available for filling by the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. 

It is my hope that the administration will 
fill these jobs by the finest talent it can 
find—young or old. 

It is my hope that youth will not be 
penalized because of its youth, nor that age 
will be penalized because of its age. 

OUR GREAT NATIONAL CHAIRMAN, LEN HALL 

A great responsibility lies in the hands 
of the various selecting, screening, and ap- 
pointing authorities. It lies in part in the 
hands of the able chairman of the Republi- 
can National Committee, the Honorable 
Leonard W. Hall. 

We have in Len Hall not only one of the 
finest Republican chairmen whom we have 
ever had at the helm of the national com- 
mittee; we have in him a statesman and a 
leader, a man who is an American first and 
a Republican second; but who recognizes 
that it is the Republican Party which pro- 
vides the real answers to America’s problems, 
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Len Hall has already stated that one of 
the vital elements of the program of the 
Republican Party and administration is to 
favor the lowering of the voting age to 18. 
If a young man is old enough to fight, he is 
oe enough to be given the right in his State 

vote. 


WHITE HOUSE IS STAFFED WITH YOUNG PEOPLE 

The Republican National Committee itself 
is staffed by many young people. 

The White House office is staffed by many 
young people. 

If, when those young people were applying 
for jobs, they had been rejected because 
they “had had no previous experience in the 
White House,” obviously none of them would 
be employed there today. 

I repeat, the way to get experience is to be 
given the opportunity to get it. 

YOUNG PEOPLE WON’T BE HOODWINKED 

The young people of this Nation are one 
group that will not be hoodwinked by lip 
service. It will not be fooled by promises, of 
“come back in 10 years.” 

Responsible young people will, of course, 
not assume that they can accomplish the 
impossible. 

Responsible young people will recognize 
with humility all that they must learn. 

But they will not ignore it if they are cold- 
shouldered—given the polite brush-off—nor 
will those of us senior Republicans who rec- 
ognize our Nation’s responsibilities to youth 
and who will not be brushed-off in our efforts 
for youth. 

We recognize that there is no finer task 
which can be fulfilled than to demonstrate 
faith and confidence in some young person 
by giving him responsibility. 


DON’T JUST PUT THEM IN LOWER GRADES 

The Eisenhower administration can per- 
form few greater services to our Nation than 
by bringing in a whole, fresh crop of young 
people; responsible, mature, conservative, 
judicious. 

It can favorably change the history of this 
Nation, not only in 1953 but for decades to 
come by bringing in able young people— 
not just for grades 3 and 4 and 5 and 6 but 
all the way up the line. 


AGENCIES NEED FRESH BLOOD 

There are agencies downtown which have 
been dead from the neck up and down. 

They are full of mental cobwebs—with 
ancient procedures, with creaking organiza- 
tions, with obsolete concepts. They need 
the fresh vigor of youth. This is partic- 
ularly true in some agencies involved in 
vastly expanding fields of endeavor, some 
agencies facing whole new frontiers of re- 
sponsibility. 


NOT JUST THE FUTURE BELONGS TO YOUTH 

So, Mr. President, it is just a platitude for 
people to say that the future belongs to 
youth. 

Of course it does. By the sheer process 
of growing old, young people will eventually 
hold the reins of Government tomorrow. But 
that is not enough. 

Youth, wherever it really deserves it, 
should be given some reins of responsibility 
today—now. 

I hope, therefore, that the Republican 
Party, as a party, will continue to appoint 
and promote young people, giving them its 
faith and confidence. 

I trust that the Republican administra- 
tion will not simply pay lipservice to youth, 
but will give to top-notch young men and 
women real positions of authority and re- 
sponsibility. 

CONCLUSION 

I conclude by saluting the forward-looking 
young Republicans of Wisconsin. 

While they do number in their ranks some 
backward-looking people, I am convinced 
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that the forward-looking will pre- 
vail—just as I know that the forward-look- 
ing elements of the senior Republican Party 
will continue to prevail. 


President Rhee’s Disregard for Interna- 
tional Law and Order 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1953 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from the Christian 
Science Monitor, Boston, Mass., of Tues- 
day, June 30, 1953: 


A GUARANTY AGAINST AGGRESSION? 


Obviously a Korean truce will be only as 
good as the United Nations’ determination 
to enforce it. Not Communist good faith 
but the foreknowledge of prompt U. N. ac- 
tion against revived aggression must be 
counted on to restrain the Reds from renew- 
ing the war at their convenience. 

The South Koreans are plainly right in 
believing they are entitled to an effective 
guarantee against a Communist violation 
of the truce. They are not, however, auto- 
matically entitled to the support of the 
United States in bailing them out of any dis- 
astrous hostilities their own rash action may 
provoke. 

It is one thing to agree to come to the res- 
cue of a small country that is the victim of 
a crime against international law and order. 
It is another thing to give a mutual defense 
pact to a small country whose head has 
shown a stubborn disregard for international 
law and order. 

President Rhee has revealed that he is de- 
termined to embroil his allies in renewed 
war with the Reds unless the unification of 
Korea can be achieved within a few months 
by other means. While unification through 
political negotiation is a U. N. goal, only 
a general far eastern settlement could make 
such an achievement thinkable—and no 
responsible statesman counts on so far- 
reaching a settlement in the near future. 

Even if Mr. Rhee should abandon his de- 
mand for unification within a stated period 
of time, he might at any moment decide 
that the time had come to abandon nego- 
tiations and create a new war situation. 
The United Nations and the United States 
can hardly afford to tie themselves to the 
Korean leader’s unilateral without 
safeguards as strong as they would demand 
from the Reds. 

Any defense pledge made to the Republic 
of Korea should hold only so long as the 
South Koreans scrupulously observe the truce 
terms—which at present they show no in- 
tention of conforming with, in respect to the 
released North Korean prisoners, Properly 
such a defense pledge should come from the 
U. N.—though Mr. Rhee is unlikely to be 
satisfied with anything other than a solid 
pact with the United States, and few U. N. 
members are in a mood to give any sort of 
guarantee to so unreliable a head of state. 

This leaves the burden of decision largely 
with the United States. While there is still 
more tolerance for Mr, Rhee among Ameri- 
cans than in other U. N. countries, it would 
be folly for them to think of handing him 
the same sort of mutual defense pact they 
have concluded with the responsible gov- 
ernments of Australia, New Zealand, the 
Philippines, and Japan. A pledge to him 


should be conditional on his strict con- 
formity to the principles of law and order 
represented by the U. N. 

There is a line to be held between the 
possibility of Communist bad faith on the 
one hand and South Korean irresponsibility 
‘on the other. It is as thin a line—almost as 
invisible—as the 38th parallel itself, but to 
defend it is to defend the very principle of 
collective security—and responsibility. 


Fifty Million People Demand That the 
Republican Promise To Reduce In- 
dividual Income Taxes Be Fulfilled 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1953 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
it would appear from the failure of the 
Republican Party leaders to discharge 
their pre-election promises to give tax 
relief that they are planning to ignore 
publie opinion on this moral principle. 
The pledge was to reduce taxes and to 
reduce expenditures. Is it fulfilling the 
party pledge to increase taxes as is now 
proposed? The people have a full right 
now to ask who is bottling up legislation. 
H. R. 1 has been ready for action for 
many weeks, Honesty and good faith 
on the part, not only of the members of 
my party, but of the Democratic Party 
as well, demand that this moral obliga- 
tion be discharged. : 

Under leave to extend, heretofore 
granted, I am inserting in the Recorp as 
a part of my remarks an editorial by 
Westbrook Pegler, which appeared in the 
June 30 issue of the Washington Times- 
Herald: 

It was bound to come. 

President Eisenhower's weak and timid at- 
tempt to mongrelize the Republican Party 
with domesticated Democrats in his Cabinet, 
with queasy advances to New Deal party- 
crashers such as Barney Baruch and the New 
York Times, and other manifestations of a 
spirit of appeasement has finally brought a 
direct challenge from a mid-western Republi- 
can editor with a strong mind and a brave 
political spirit. The editor is Richard Lloyd 
Jones, the owner of the Tulsa Tribune. He 
is one of the few newspaper editors in the 
country who has stood by Republican prin- 
ciples when others have scampered to the 
banners of false leaders in the hope of being 
invited to the White House and consulted 
on things they know no more about than any 
other average person. 

Jones was 2 Landon Republican in 1936, 
the fateful year of decision when an in- 
fatuated electorate turned down an honest, 
meat-and-potatoes American who would 
have cut out Roosevelt’s squandering and 
repulsed the Communist treason within the 
Government and probably would have kept 
this country out of war. 

His challenge is, tn effect, almost an out- 
right repudiation of Ike as a Republican on 
grounds of political betrayal of the party 
and his promises. It was written from Osh- 
kosh, Wis., on June 22, following the tumul- 
tuous Republican State convention at Madi- 
son. 

Addressed to Sherman Adams, of the White 
House palace guard, Mr. Jones’ letter said: 
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“I write out of grave concern for the Re- 
publican Party and our country. 

“No one can reach the President. He has 
made you the iron curtain behind which he 
has isolated himself. Poor fellow, he doesn’t 
know that the prairie fires of a new party are 
being ignited now as definitely as they were 
in 1854. 

“Does he know? Do you know what went 
on at Madison? Over 4,000 delegates from 
every county in the State met in an officially 
called convention to proclaim purpose and 
policy. There, over 4,000 Republicans booed 
Senator Wiley for being a Dulles-Eisenhower 
stool pigeon. They booed Wiley out of the 
convention. They booed him out of town. 
He couldn't be elected dog catcher today. 

“At Dartmouth the other day the Presi- 
dent of the United States made a fool speech 
about burning books.’ The President 
should be smart enough not to make a fool 
speech. He obviously wanted to take a 
crack at Senator Jon McCartruy. In return 
the Republicans of Wisconsin took a sock at 
‘Ike.’ They cheered McCartuy until the 
rafters rang. Nowhere in the Nation could 
‘Ike’ get such cheers today. Was his Dart- 
mouth speech an outburst of ignorance or 
jealousy? 

“We elected what we were assured would 
be a business administration. Any business 
that does not keep its pledges soon goes out 
of business. Ike, the candidate, and the 
Republican Party promised the people that 
they would fire the indolent and incompe- 
tent, cut the payroll and reduce taxes. Now 
the President says it can’t be done. And his 
Stassen and Dulles actually pad the payroll. 
Did Eisenhower know he could not keep his 
promise when he made it? Or did he know 
so little about the job he wanted? Either 
way, he has defaulted his promise and no 
available smile is going to efface the people’s 
astonished disappointment in this betrayal, 

“Congressman REED is totally right. The 
Republican Party can keep its promise to 
the people and it must keep its promise or 
go out of business, Eisenhower now com- 
plains that Truman had him licked before 
he got to the White House. 

“What would Theodore Roosevelt do if he 
were in Eisenhower’s place today? He would 
go to Congress as a militant political marshal 
and demand the repeal of the civil-service 
obstruction to honesty, decency, efficiency, 
and economy in government. But Eisen- 
hower just can't. He isn't built that way. 
He is licked before he starts, 

“A little token batch of low-salary, incon- 
sequential clerks got the ax. A sham ges- 
ture. The people’s disgust is growing, and 
Eisenhower does not divert them from the 
alarming truth by taking back-handed slaps 
at Herbert Hoover, Gen. Douglas MacArthur, 
and, above all, Senator Joe MCCARTHY, who 
has done and is doing more than Ike has 
ever done to protect us from our enemy. 

“In my own State, Oklahoma, as in border 
States Texas, Arkansas, Missouri, and Kan- 
sas, I hear the perplexed people ask, What 
has become of the militant crusader we 
thought we sent to the White House?’ He 
should be in there pitching with MCCARTHY 
instead of hurling stones at him. Eisen- 
hower misses his targets just as he bombs 
Nevada instead of the Reds in Korea. 

“Eisenhower could have ended the Korean 
war in victory. Instead, Churchill takes the 
telephone, and we take an immoral, humili- 
ating defeat. Dulles is Acheson by a differ- 
ent name. He is dragging the Republican 
Party down. And don't be so silly as to 
doubt it. We need a militant American in 
the President's chair, and militant Ameri- 
cans at every place around his Cabinet table, 

“Eisenhower's administration is already 
cracking up. State protests, as at Wisconsin 
last week, are going to grow. Lost confi- 
dence is hard to regain. 

“The Democrats stand condemned on their 
record. The only advantage they can gain 
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is a Republican record of timidity and in- - 


competence. If one party is revealed as 
_ wicked and the other party too timid to wage 
war on wrong, then a new American party 
must be born, or America is gone. 
“Respectfully yours, 
“RICHARD LLOYD JONES.” 
Mr. Jones is a native of Janesville, and an 
alumnus of the University of Wisconsin and 
he owned and edited the State Journal at 
Madison from 1911 until 1919. His observa- 
tions on the State convention at Madison 
are those of a qualified authority. 


in the Nation’s Capital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1953 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record the first two arti- 
cles in a series published by the Wash- 
ington Times-Herald on segregation in 
the Nation’s Capital, dated June 15 and 
16. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 


[From the Washington Times-Herald of 
June 15, 1953 


SEGREGATION Is Propuct or MUTUAL Bias— 
RACIAL FEELING Is ADMITTED HERE 


(Forron's Note—The United States Su- 
preme Court has ordered the end of racial 
segregation in Washington’s public eating 
places. The legality of the segregation prac- 
ticed in the public schools is now before the 
Court. In an effort to clarify the issues In- 
volved, the Times-Herald today begins a se- 
ries of objective articles on race relations in 
the Nation’s Capital.) 

(By E. R. Noderer) 

The simple truth about segregation rarely 
is mentioned in polite society, or given for 
quotation in the Capital's press. This is 
that many white persons are emotionally 
biased against Negroes, and many Negroes 
are hostile to white persons, whom they re- 
gard as their oppressors. 

Milton D. Korman, assistant corporation 
counsel, came close to putting his finger on 
the problem last October when he was argu- 
ing the District school segregation case be- 
fore the Supreme Court. 

“We cannot hide the fact that there is a 
feeling between the races,” he said. “It is 
deplorable—but we must face the facts.” 

It is the “feeling” which makes segrega- 
tion a high voltage political issue in this 
border metropolis today. It is not one which 
breeds violence here. There has not been 
a race riot since 1919. 


ISSUE GETS MUCH THOUGHT 

It is, however, an issue on which most 
District residents are doing more thinking 
than ever before, largely as a result of the 
Thompson Restaurant decision, which ended 
segregation in the Capital's eating places, 
and the school cases on which the Supreme 
Court postponed a decision. 

In the school case, and in a 1951 segrega- 
tion case in the United States District Court 
against the recreation board, attorneys for 
the Negroes made frequent mention of the 
fact that Negroes consider themselves 
treated as second-class citizens. This, a 
sociologist from Howard University testified, 
makes for a marked degree of hostility 
toward whites. 
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Segregation 


bers of the community. 


Another brief filed in the case stated that 
segregation is a continuing attempt to 
maintain some vestiges of the slave system 
of the 19th century. 


MIGRATION FEARED 


These attitudes complicate the legal as- 
pects of the segregation cases which, broadly 
speaking, revolve around whether segrega- 
tion is discriminatory and unconstitutional, 

Many of the whites who oppose the end- 
ing of segregation do so on the ground that 
it would result in a mass migration of 
Negroes into this city from Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, and other Southern States where con- 
ditions for the Negro are less favorable than 
here, and doubtless will continue to be so 
for many years, regardless of what the Su- 
preme Court ultimately rules in the schools 
cases. 

They think this would be bad for busi- 
ness, would depreciate the value of their 
property, increase the crime rate, and in 
general lower the tone of the community. 


PROPORTION RISING STEADILY 


The proportion of Negroes to whites has 
been steadily rising since 1920, which is one 
of the reasons for a lack of enthusiasm 
toward home rule on the part of some mem- 
Some observers 
here are confident that under home rule it 
would be only a question of time until this 
city had a Negro administration. 

In 1940, the population of the District of 
Columbia was 72 percent. white and 28 per- 
cent Negro. In the next 10 years, the white 
population increased by 9 percent, and the 
Negro population by 51 percent, so that in 
1950, the city was 65 percent white and 35 
percent Negro. 

In the Washington area as a whole, both 
white and Negro populations increased 
slightly over 50 percent, with the result that 
the racial composition was the same in 
1950 as in 1940—76 percent white and 24 
percent Negro. 

The chief reason for the difference between 
the District and the metropolitan area 
figures is that practically all the net migra- 
tion from the District to the suburbs ap- 
parently was from the white group, largely 
families with young children. 

The District's population between 1940 and 
1950 increased from 663,091 to 802,178, a gain 
of 21 percent. The added 139,087 residents 
consisted of 43,821 whites and 95,266 Negroes. 


NEGROES MOVING IN 
The District is divided into 96 census 


tracts, in 68 of which the Negro population 


increased between 1940 and 1950. 

The ending of restrictive covenants by the 
Supreme Court in 1948 stimulated an ex- 
pansion of the Negro residential area, which 
already was under way. As the Negroes 
moved in, many whites moved out, 

A population study issued by the District 
budget office last year states that white fam- 
ilies are leaving the central areas of the 
District in large numbers to move into the 
newer outlying sections of the District and 
the suburbs. Negroes are moving into 
neighborhoods formerly occupied by whites. 

“The central area from which many white 
families have moved is bounded approxi- 
mately by the Potomac and Anacostia Riv- 
ers, Rock Creek and Piney Branch parkways, 
Buchanan Street, the Soldiers’ Home, the 
railroad yards, and the National Arboretum,” 
the budget office study stated. 

“Within this general area, the decade 1940- 
1950 saw a reduction in total white popula- 
tion of 54,557, and an increase in nonwhite 
population of 59,447,” 

SHIFTS POSE PROBLEMS 

These shifts in population have posed 
many problems for such municipal services 
as schools, clinics, libraries, recreation and 
police. Because of the school segregation 
policy many Negro school buildings are 
crowded, while white schools have room to 


_ bondage,” 
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spare. This factor is one of the principal 
reasons why Negroes wish to put an end 
to segregation. It is the principal area of 
tension in the entire segregation problem. 

There are, however, many other fields in 
which the Negroes feel they are the object 
of unreasonable discrimination and preju- 
dice. One which the leaders of the antiseg- 
regation movement felt keenly was the res- 
taurant segregation, banned last week by the 
Supreme Court. 

Another is the field of employment, both 
public and private. Eugene Davidson, presi- 
dent of the Washington branch of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, said the District of Columbia 
government has a policy of vicious discrim- 
ination in employment, 

FEW CLERKS IN CITY OFFICES 

‘There are few Negro clerks in the District 
offices, Davidson said, most of the members 
of his race being restricted to custodial jobs 
or operating elevators, Davidson said the 
NAACP is drafting a proposal to present to 
the District Commissioners, calling for an 
end to discrimination in employment. 

The National Committee on Segregation in 
the Nation's Capital has claimed that private 
industry has a closed-door, policy on the 


. question of hiring Negroes for anything but 


menial jobs. i 

“If Horatio Alger had a colored face, he 
would have a hard time in the Capital to- 
day,” the organization said several years ago 
in a publication called Segregation in Wash- 
ington. The situation is largely unchanged 
today, Davidson said. 

The committee on segregation charged that 
Negroes are excluded from most skilled trades 
by the craft unions and from whole in- 
dustries by management policy. In retail 


‘trade, commerce, utilities, communications, 


and transportation they have little chance, 
the report stated. 


FORM OF BONDAGE 


“Segregation in employment is a form of 
this committee stated, adding 
that when a proportion of the population 
is barred from certain jobs because of its 
color, “it must take what is left as surely as 
if it were condemned to involuntary servi- 
tude by law.” ‘ 

The committee listed these as Negro jobs: 
Charwomen, charmen, janitors, porters, 
laborers, servants, elevator operators, cooks, 
laundry operatives, and messengers, 

Negroes are irritated because they are 
segregated in hospitals, except Freedman's 
which is almost exclusively for their race, 
and in the District jail and the fire depart- 
ment. 

They are unable to see any logic In an ar- 
rangement which permits them to live in the 
same neighborhoods, sit together at ball 
games and in streetcars and buses, eat in 
restaurants with whites, and yet have to 
send their children to segregated schools, 
playgrounds, and hospitals, 


{From the Washington Times-Herald of June 
16, 1953] 
D. C. ScHoots Pose MAJOR RACIAL Issue— 
NEGRO FACILITIES OVERTAXED 

(Following is the second in a series of ar- 
ticles on race relations in the Nation's Capital, 
emphasizing the problem which exists in the 
public schools.) 

(By E. R. Noderer) 

Negroes make up 35 percent of the popula- 
tion of Washington, but their children occupy 
54.6 percent of the seats in the District’s 
schools—or would if District schools were not 
operating under a policy of segregation. 

Because of this policy, there is an excess 
of 12,315 seats in the white schools, and a 
shortage of 1,450 in the Negro schools, accord- 
ing to information given last month by 
School Superintendent Hobart M. Corning to 
a House Subcommittee on Appropriations, 
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Corning testified that as of March 5, 1953, 
there were 44,647 white students and 53,815 
Negroes in the schools. (The 1950 census 
put the population of the Capital at 517,865 
whites and 230,803 Negroes. Authorities say 
the Negroes are increasing.) 


NEGRO ENROLLMENT UP 


Three years ago, for the first time, the 
enrollment in the Negro schools became 
equal to that of the white schools, Corning 
said. Two years ago there were 4,654 more 
Negro students than white. As of last March 
5, the Negro lead had increased to 9,168. 

The board of education is making efforts 
to cope with the growing tide of children 
from the District’s Negro families, but as of 
now there are 1,711 teachers for the 53,815 
Negro pupils, and 1,768 teachers for the 44,647 
white pupils. 

Fewer teachers for more pupils has been 
one of the chief Negro complaints, aside from 
overcrowding. If Congress approves the 
Board ot Education's budget for the next fis- 
cal year, the number of teachers will be near- 
ly even—although there still will be many 
more Negro pupils—by next fall. Present 
plans call for 1,786 white teachers and 1,781 
Negro teachers, 


CLOSEST TO EQUAL 


This is as close to equality in numbers of 
teachers as the school system has ever come, 
but Negro leaders assert they are being dis- 
criminated against as long as there are more 
Negro than white pupils for each teacher. 

Corning testified that the pupil-teacher 
ratio has been: 

Senior high: White, 19.2 to 1; Negro, 23.5 
to 1. 

Junior high: White, 22.6 to 1; Negro, 28.9 
tol 


Elementary: White, 33.7 to 1; Negro, 37.9 
to 1. 

Kindergarten: White, 53.4 to 1; Negro, 77.5 

1 


The Superintendent said the higher ratio 
for Negroes was due to the rapid rate of in- 
crease in the Negro population, and the de- 
crease in white population, caused by white 
families with children moving out of the 
District. 

The Office of School Statistics has listed 52 
of the 78 Negro elementary and high schools 
as being overcrowded. In the white division, 
22 of 83 buildings are over capacity. 

Six of seven white senior high schools are 
under capacity by a total of 6,684 pupils. 
Ten of eleven white junior high schools have 
room for 1,690 more students. The white 
elementary schools could handle 3,959 more 
students than they have, statistics provided 
by Corning indicated. 

All 4 Negro senior high schools are near 
capacity, with room, however, for 1,382 addi- 
tional students, Seven of the eleven junior 
high schools are over capacity, with a total 
of 61 seats available. The Negro elementary 
schools lack space for 2,893 pupils. 

In addition to overcrowding in most of 
their schools, some Negro pupils have to face 
the problem of traveling considerable dis- 
tances by streetcars or buses to get to school. 
The committee on education of the federa- 
tion of civic associations published a report 
on facilities for Negro children which stated 
that although the standard travel distance 
is “a building within a radius of 1 mile, 
some Negro junior high pupils are compelled 
to travel as far as 5 miles, and transfer twice 
each way.” 

The Board of Education does not employ 
its own school zone standards for Negro 
pupils, but does for all white pupils, the 
committee charged. 


REPORT IS CITED 


The necessity to travel long distances to 
school sometimes arises in neighborhoods 
with partially empty white schools, as was 
reported by a District Committee on Popu- 
lation Change and Government Planning. 


During part of the year, Payne and Maury 
Schools, in the Lincoln Park area, were on 
half-day schedules. Many Negro kinder- 
garten pupils were able to attend classes only 
4 days a week because of lack of facilities, 
which led the civic association's committee 
to observe that there was a “subtle implica- 
tion that Negro kindergartners can learn in 
overcrowded classes in 4 days what it requires 
5 days for the smaller and much more elab- 
orately equipped classes of white kinder- 
gartners to learn.” 

The failure of Negro draftees to meet the 
educational requirements of the armed serv- 
ices during the war was cited by the civic 
association committee as evidence that in- 
adequacies exist in Negro education. 

“During World War II military rejectees 
for mental deficiencies in the District were 
approximately 18 times as high for colored 
youth as for white youth,” the report said. 
It added that, “There is no valid psycho- 
logical evidence that the races differ in inate 
ability.” 

An editorial in the current Journal of 
Negro Education, signed by Charles H. 
Thompson, dean of the graduate school of 
Howard University, calls attention to: the 
fact that Negroes are not in unanimous 
agreement on the question of ending segre- 
gation. 

Entitled “The Negro Teacher and Desegre- 
gation of the Public Schools,” the editorial 
calls attention to the fact that many Negro 
teachers fear they would be fired if schools 
were integrated. 

HOLDS FIRING POSSIBLE 

The editorial, which discusses integration 
in the District of Columbia and a number 
of other areas where it has taken place or is 
proposed, refers to articles on the subject in 
a Newark, N. J., paper, and adds: “There haye 
been occasionally other discussions which 
suggested or expressed the apprehension that 
integrated public schools would occasion the 
displacement of a large number of Negro 
teachers. 

“Moreover, some of the defense counsel 


at the time the pending cases were being 


argued before the United States Supreme 
Court made some dire predictions as to the 
effect which a decision to outlaw segregated 
schools would have upon the tenure of Negro 
teachers. Consequently, it would not be un- 
natural if some Negro teachers themselves 
did not have some misapprehensions on this 
score.” 

Several Negro educators in the District ad- 
mitted that some Negro teachers favor a 
continuation of segregation for the reason 
that they do not know how the whites, who 
will remain in control of the schools, will 
react to having their children taught by 
Negroes in an integrated system. 

“Negroes know they are always last hired 
and first fired,” one teacher said, 


Not Facing Up to All the Issues, Including 
the Cut in Foreign Aid Which Should 
Have Been Made 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1953 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend, I am inserting an 
article by David Lawrence which speaks 
for itself and which appeared in the 
oo Evening Star of June 30, 
1953: 
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ADMINISTRATION FUMBLES THE BaLL—SHOW- 
DOWN ON QUESTION OF LEGISLATIVE CONTROL 
IN House Was UNNECESSARY AND DIDN’T 
SOLVE Tax PROBLEM 


(By David Lawrence) 


The Eisenhower administration has gone 
from the frying pan into the fire by its tac- 
tics in the House of Representatives. 

The objective—to extend the excess-profits 
tax another 6 months—-seemed the easier 
way to handle the tax dilemma, but it has 
proved the hardest. For the issue which 
has developed reaches further than the ques- 
tion of extending an existing tax. Quite 
unnecessarily the problem has become one 
of legislative control of the House by the 
majority party, and this sort of showdown 
need never have been forced, because it gives 
the Democratic minority a chance to em- 
barrass the majority and frustrate its pur- 
pose. 

As a consequence, the situation today is 
that the law governing the excess-profits 
tax has come to the expiration point auto- 
matically and, while an extension can be 
voted that is retroactive, it doesn’t solve the 
fundamental problem—why a bad tax is con- 
tinued and no effort is made to substitute 
right away something more equitable and 
fair to all concerned. 

Since everybody, including the adminis- 
tration, agrees that the excess-profits tax is 
a vicious device that stifles competition and 
aids the bigger companies at the expense of 
the smaller ones, there was nothing to pre- 
vent the administration from offering a sub- 
stitute measure that raised the same amount 
of revenue. 

The excess-profits tax was supposed to 
bring in $800 million between now and the 
end of the year. The administration, which 
now estimates its deficit at $5 billion—and 
Senator Tarr says.it may run as high as $7 


- bilion—doesn't help its standing or prestige 


by insisting on the $800-million item when 
everybody knows a cut of that amount can 
be made in the budget expenditures. 

The real answer is politics. The adminis- 
tration is afraid to cut off the excess-profits 
tax 6 months ahead of the time when per- 
sonal income taxes are to be automatically 
reduced. The previous Congress yoted both 
of these changes in the tax setup. The ad- 
ministration might well have come up with 
the necessary substitutes, but it was afraid 
that it couldn't repeal the excess-profits tax 
in June without awarding just as early to the 
individual the 11 percent reduction promised 
them by law to become effective next Jan- 
uary 1. í 

So, instead of facing up to all the issues— 
including the cut in foreign aid that should 
have been made—the administration chose 
to ride roughshod over the Republicans in 
the House who, under the leadership of Rep- 
resentative DANIEL REED of New York, felt 
that the campaign pledges meant at least 
an acquiescence in the reductions which had 
already been voted by the Democratic Con- 
gress and approved by the Democratic ad- 
ministration. 

Was it worthwhile to bring in a special 
rule to threaten to force the bill to a vote 
and establish a precedent for bypassing com- 
mittee chairmen? Or would it have been 
better to let Mr. Reen’s bill come out of the 
Ways and Means Committee and try to ef- 
fect a compromise on it by the amending 
process? 

These are question that are being asked as 
the whole tax problem gets farther and far- 
ther away from solution. The businesses of 
the country would probably haye gladly ac- 
cepted an extension of the excess-profits tax 
for 6 months if the administration had been 
willing to agree on a corporation-tax rate 
effective next January. As it is, the last Con- 
gress provided that on April 1, 1954, the cor- 
poration tax automatically comes down from 
the 52 percent flat rate to 47 percent. This 
is estimated as meaning a $2 billion reduc- 
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tion In revenue. Certainly the administra- 
tion announcement that it wanted the 52 
percent rate continued to the end of 1954 
didn’t sit well with business in the face of 
the announcement that the Treasury also 
wanted the excess-profits tax continued for 
6 months. There was a general apprehen- 
sion that the 52-percent rate would be con- 
tinued indefinitely—and that’s too high a 
rate to keep if business expansion and re- 
financing is to be encouraged as it has been 
im peacetime years in the past. 

The Eisenhower administration could have 
had a compromise any time it wanted to sit 
down with Chairman REED of the House Ways 
and Means Committee and work one out. A 
flat rate of 49 percent, beginning in January 
1954, would have been accepted as a step that 
removed uncertainty now concerning 1954 
operations. As it is, the business world faces 
á 6-month extension of the excess-profits 
tax and an uncertainty concerning what will 
be done in 1954 with respect to the straight 
corporation tax when the present law comes 
up for action on April 1, 1954, 


What Every Young Lawyer Should Know 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1953 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, the 
junior bar committee of the District of 
Columbia Bar Association, in its June 
publication, the JBC Young Lawyer, con- 
tains a most interesting article entitled 
“What Every Young Lawyer Should 
Know,” written by Hon. E. Barrett Pret- 
tyman, judge of the United States Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia. 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Waar Every YOUNG LAWYER SHOULD Know 
(By Hon. E. Barrett Prettyman) 

What is the law? Law is the science of 
human relationships. Science, as the real 
scientists know, is the search for that which 
is true. The law deals with human relation- 
ships. These relationships must be arranged 
and controlled, lest chaos be complete. To 
that end, there must be rules. Those rules 
are the law. 

The whole of the law consists of two parts. 
One is the daily application of the best that 
is known, and the other is the unremitting 
search for new and better answers. The law 
is not merely that which has been estab- 
lished. The corporation and due process of 
law once were new. 

Something new has been added to the law 
from time to time, because the seeking mind 
of man discovered or invented a better rule 
for the service of men’s well-being. That 
process has not ceased. Quite the contrary, 
more and more men, more and more actively, 
more and more intelligently, are seeking an- 
swers to the problems in this vast labyrinth. 

The difficulties and problems of the law are 
pretty much the same as those of other sci- 
ences. Some of the answers which we seek 
have been found, and some of them have not 

And some of the answers which have 
been accepted as correct are not correct, 
That a man should not steal is obviously a 
correct rule. But that nations should solve 
differences of opinion or of interest by 
slaughtering their prime specimens of physi- 


cal and mental excellence is obviously an 
incorrect rule. 

And some other rules are obviously in a 
mere state of perplexity, so far as civil law is 
concerned. The relationship between a man 
and a woman is one. We have not solved the 
problems of crime prevention, commercial 
regulation, juvenile delinquency, or the dis- 
tribution of products, and many more. We 
do the best we can with what we presently 
know, but we know that the truth is not yet 
known. 

The principal point of my theses is that 
the law is not dead. It is alive. It is a proc- 
ess of dealing with actual, present, live prob- 
lems of human beings and their activities. 
Full comprehension of the law is not ac- 
quired by memory; the law requires the ap- 
plication of intelligence to the raw material 
of people and events. 

Cases are not quiz-program questions, the 
answers to which are in a book somewhere. 
They are problems, mostly having to do with 
relationships of human beings: The work of 
the lawyer is a series of problems, no two 
exactly alike, which concern the relation- 
ships of human beings, some simple and 
some bafflingly complex. 

The whole of the law is the whole of the 
truth as to human relationships. So in part 
it is the application of that which has thus 
far been established and in part it is the 
search for that truth which has not yet been 
discovered. 

Now as to how does one succeed at the 
law: By work. There is no other road to 
success at the law. Work, more work, and 
then more work. Sad though the fact is, it 
is a fact that the vast majority of young 
lawyers do not and will not work; hence 
many young lawyers do not succeed. 

What do we mean by work? We mean 
several things. I mention four: 

First, learn to write. Can you write a sen- 
tence in English? A sentence in which a 
thought is stated so clearly and simply that 
it is easily understood and cannot be mis- 
understood? Rarely is ability to write such 
sentences a natural gift. It is acquired. 

You write, and rewrite, and rewrite. Those 
crystal-clear sentences that you sometimes 
see are rarely flashes of genius. They are the 
product of long, wearily trying, and trying, 
and trying—either on the particular sen- 
tences or in years of constant cultivation, 

Lawyers are constantly engaged in reduc- 
ing thoughts to writing. Usually it is impor- 
tant that their writing be clear and certain. 
And yet a great proportion of all litigation is 
an effort to ascertain what somebody meant 
when he wrote something. You can learn to 
write by hard work and practice—the same 
way you learn to play golf. 

Second, work means: Probe facts. Spare 
no effort to learn the most minute detail in 
every problem you undertake. If the prob- 
lem concerns negligence, learn first-hand 
every tiny fact about the scene, the time, the 
occurrence, If it is a domestic problem, 
search out every phase of the whole compli- 
cated picture. 

If it is a corporate setup, assemble every 
microscopic bit of data. No trouble is too 
great to get all the facts. Merely “some” 
of the facts will not do. You must get them 
all. .That takes plain, tedious, tiresome 
work. 

Third, work means: Exhaust the authori- 
ties on every legal problem you undertake. 
A few cases will not suffice, if you are to get 
ahead. You cannot succeed if you cite di- 
gests and let it go at that. You must exam- 
ine every conceivable source. That is no 
easy task in this day of multiple publica- 
tions. But no other way will lead on and 
up. It takes long hours, nights, and per- 
sistent, grinding doggedness. 

Fourth, learn to speak. A good rule for 
a young lawyer is never to decline an invi- 
tation to speak—schools, service clubs, com- 
munity drives, Sunday school, political 
meetings—anywhere on any subject. 
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Speaking effectively in our day is an art 
acquired only by hard work. The gift of 
gab is a hindrance rather than a help. 


National Flag Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1953 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
an excellent article on National Flag 
Week, by Neil H. Swanson, editor, nov- 
elist, and historian. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL FLAG WEEK, JUNE 8-14, 1953 


Every American has an extra birthday this 
week. 

To all of us, it will be almost as personally 
important as the day each one of us was born, 

For it will be the anniversary of the his- 
toric day that gave us the symbol of an Amer- 
ican’s most precious heritage—the heritage of 
freedom, 

Next Saturday is the 175th birthday of the 
flag of the United States. 

That is why the days from June 8 through 
June 14 have been set aside as National Flag 
Week. 

Flag Week is a time for remembrance. 

It is a time for all Americans, quietly by. 
themselves or publicly in patriotic meetings, 
to acknowledge an old debt. 

Today, on a continent half way around the 
world, Americans are standing guard in the 
Korean hills in the defense of freedom. 

On another distant continent, other Amer- 
icans are building a rampart of their bodies 
between their loved homes and the danger 
of a new war's desolation. 

They are making one more payment on the 
debt that none of us can ever pay in full— 
on the debt we all owe to the men, long dead, 
who had the vision and the courage to estab- 
lish a new nation on the fiimsiest foundation 
that the world had ever heard of, the foun- 
dation of an ideal written on a piece of paper. 

It is hard for us to comprehend how bold 
a thing they did. 

For a long time, now, we have taken the 
ideal of human liberty for granted. 

We are born to freedom. 

It is ours. 

It is no longer an abstract ideal. 

It is no longer a mere legal right. 

To us, it is a part of life, as natural and as 
inevitable as the air we breathe. 

It is as difficult for us to conceive of life 
without liberty as to imagine living in a 
world from which the air had suddenly been 
sucked away. 

It is almost impossible for us, now, to 
comprehend how utterly fantastic the dream 
of human freedom was when men first dared 
to set it down on paper. 

Only now, when the long reality of that 
great dream is challenged by a tyranny 
emerging beastlike from the caves of the 
Dark Ages, by an ideology as primitive and 
cruel and heathen as the bloody gods of 
Babylon and Carthage and the Aztecs—only 
now can we appreciate the debt we owe to 
those who dared to dream. 

On June the 14th in 1777, the Continental 
Congress passed a short and simple resolu- 
tion. 


“Resolved,” it said, “That the flag of the 
United States be 13 stripes, alternate red 
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and white, that the Union be 13 stars, white 
on a blue field, representing a new constella- 
tion.” 

Only 30 words. 

And most of them such small, plain, un- 
assuming words. 

All but 9 of them have only 1 syllable. 
Only 4 of them have more than 2. 

But 30 words have seldom meant so much. 

The members of the Continental Congress 
could not know how much those words 
would mean. 

They dared to dream that the flag they 
were creating would live as the symbol of a 
Nation dedicated to the ideals of liberty, of 
justice, and of human dignity. 

But they could hardly imagine that, a cen- 
tury and a quarter in the future, it would 
come to be much more than the symbol of a 
single nation. 

They could hardly conceive that it would 
become the symbol of all human liberty in 
a world in which all liberty was in deadly 
peril. 

Bold as their dream of freedom was, they 
could not dream that their “new constella- 
tion“ would become a beacon, bright and 
steady as the pole star, giving hope and 
courage to all freedom-loving peoples. 

On June 14 in 1777, there was little reason 
to suppose that the new American Republic 
ever would become the world’s most powerful 
nation and its guardian of freedom. 

There was ample reason to suppose that 
its new flag would not live to see its own 
first birthday. 

Ninety-six days after it was born, the mem- 
bers of Congress who created it were fugi- 
tives, fleeing from Philadelphia to take 
refuge in the little town of Lancaster. 

A week later, the Capital of the United 
States was occupied by an invading army. 

The agony of Valley Forge was still to 
come. 

The surrender of Cornwallis was 4 years 
away. 

And even after victory at Yorktown, the 
independence for which the Stars and Stripes 
stood would not yet be won for 2 more years, 

When we look back at those days of danger 
and defeat and, sometimes, of despair, it is 
possible to see our country's flag more 
clearly than we see it even in broad day- 
light in a holiday parade. 

For the stars shine brightest in the dark- 
ness. 

It is particularly significant that National 
Flag Week has its origin in two of the darkest 
moments of our history. 

They were also two of the most gallant 
moments. 

Flag Week not only commemorates the 
creation of the Stars and Stripes as the flag 
of a new nation at one of the gloomiest 
times in our first War of Independence and 
in the face of a victorious and overwhelming 
enemy. 

It also commemorates the making of the 
great battle flag “whose broad stripes and 
bright stars, through the perilous fight, o’er 
the ramparts we watched were so gallantly 
streaming” during the 3-day assault on Balti- 
more in our second War of Independence. 

It commemorates the writing of “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” 

The flag that Francis Scott Key watched 
by “the rocket’s red glare” over Fort Mc- 
Henry, as he scribbled the first lines of our 
national anthem, was made in a small brick 
house whose dormer windows looked out on 
the tall masts of clippers clustered at the 
wharves of Baltimore. 

Tt is still there. It has been preserved, 
amid the hubbub of the city’s traffic, as a 
patriotic shrine under the guardianship of 
the Star-Spangled Banner Flag House As- 
sociation. 

The quaint old house is a kind of hyphen 
between past and present, 


For National Flag Week originated there. 

It seems particularly fitting that the house 
that gave us the original “star-spangled 
banner” has also given us the idea of a time 
set aside each year to think and talk about 
the meaning of the flag. 

The Flag House is also a kind of hyphen 
between two of the most dangerous crises 
in our national existence. 

It brings together, in a way no other patri- 
otic shrine does, the critical days of 1777 
and the critical days of 1814. 

It brings together, in a way no other sin- 
gle place in the United States can do, the 
creation of our country’s flag and the writing 
of our country’s anthem. 

Probably not one American in a hundred 
thousand knows that interesting story. 

In the late summer of 1814, the future 
of the young American republic was in 
danger. 

Many people thought that its existence 
was in deadly peril. 

Three powerful amphibious expeditions 
were moving to attack us. 

One was coming down from Canada. 

Another was in Chesapeake Bay and the 
Potomac River. 

And a third was on the way to take New 
Orleans. 

For the second time in 37 years, the Capi- 
tal of the United States was captured. 

The public buildings in Washington were 
burned, 

The President himself was a fugitive, 
wandering the country roads on horseback. 

And a great fleet, carrying an army of 
Wellington’s Invincibles who had helped to 
crush Napoleon was sailing up the Chesa- 
peake to capture Baltimore. 

In that time of crisis, two men paid a 
visit to the quaint brick house near the Bal- 
timore waterfront. 

Both of them were heroes of the Revolu- 
tion. 

One was Commodore Joshua Barney. 

The other was Brig. Gen. John Stricker, 
the commander of the Baltimore militia, 

They had come to ask two women and a 
girl to make a flag for Fort McHenry. 

They wanted a flag 30 feet wide and 42 
feet long—a flag so big that the invading 
enemy would have no difficulty in seeing it 
and no doubt at all that Baltimore was going 
to fight. 

And so, in the little parlor of the house 
at Pratt and Albemarle Streets, the dark 
days of 1777 and the dark days of 1814 came 
together. 

One of the women who lived in the house 
remembered very well the summer when the 
Stars and Stripes became the flag of her 
young country. 

Her name was Rebecca Young. She had 
been a flagmaker in Philadelphia. She had 
cut and stitched many a flag for Washing- 
ton's army and for the puny warships of 
our Revolutionary Navy. 

And when the victorious enemy marched 
into Philadelphia, Rebecca Young had fled 
in an oxcart with her husband and six 
children. 

Now the youngest of those children was 38 
years old, a widow and a mother. 

Her name was Mary Pickersgill. 

Her daughter Caroline was 14 years old. 

Those were the three who made the flag 
that inspired Francis Scott Key to write our 
national anthem. 

They were truly “daughters of the Revo- 
lution.” 

You might call them also the “mothers of 
the Star-Spangled Banner.” 

In the same little parlor where they 
planned the flag for Fort McHenry, the idea 
of National Flag Week was born. 

This week, while Americans everywhere 
repeat their solemn pledge of “allegiance to 
the flag of the United States of America and 
to the Republic for which it stands,” there 
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are two things that are especially well worth 
remembering. 

When that flag was born, 175 years ago 
it was not a symbol of freedom won and lib- 
erty triumphant. 

Freedom had not been won. 
not triumphant. 

The flag was a symbol of hope and courage, 
of determination, of the will to endure great 
suffering and hardship in defense of free- 
dom. 

Our national anthem, too, is the same kind 
of symbol, 

There is a tough courage in it that takes 
on a special meaning for us in these troubled 
days. 

For it is not a song of triumph. 

It is a song of confidence and courage in 
the midst of trouble. 

Probably few Americans realize that The 
Star-Spangled Banner was not conceived to 
celebrate a victory. 

It was conceived while victory was still in 
doubt. 

Francis Scott Key began to write it while 
the shells and rockets were still bursting 
over Fort McHenry. 

All of one day and half of another day 
went by before he knew that victory was 
won. 

The Star-Spangled Banner was written be- 
fore the battle was over, before the ordeal 
was done. 

That is a thing to remember, 


Liberty was 


Price Supports 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1953 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a resolution 
adopted by the Kathryn Mutual Elevator 
Co., of Kathryn, N. Dak., signed by the 
president and secretary of that company. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


PARITY INCOME RESOLUTION 


At a meeting of the stockholders of 
Kathryn Farmers Mutual Elevator Co. held 
June 20, 1953, in the city of Kathryn, N. Dak., 
at which 70 stockholders were present, the 
following resolution was duly adopted: 

“Whereas the decline in price of agricul- 
tural products has reduced the ratio of net 
farm income to national income to the lowest 
point in 20 years; and 

“Whereas the lack of a positive statement 
from the Secretary of Agriculture regarding 
a definite program of price supports has 
affected the stability of farm prices; and 

“Whereas farmers are directly affected by 
the squeeze of declining prices and increased 
interest as a result of the action of the Treas- 
ury Department setting the pace for interest 
rates on private loans: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the representatives of this 
State in the United States Congress be urged 
to support legislation which will assure ade- 
quate income to farmers and put into effect 
the “golden promise of parity” made by 
President Eisenhower at Kasson, Minn., and 
to oppose any further increase in interest 
rates by the Federal Government.” 

KATHRYN FARMERS MUTUAL 


C. M. Otson, Secretary. 
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Intellectual Purge 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1953 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, one of 
the outstanding journalistic feats of re- 
cent months was the survey conducted 
by the New York Times of the so-called 
book burnings in the United States in- 
formation centers overseas. Without 
this detailed, comprehensive, and accu- 
rate survey the American people would 
never have known the true extent of the 
shameful process which has been going 
on as a result of the hysteria which seems 
to have possessed the entire State De- 
partment. Last week, on June 25, the 
Washington Post published a fine edito- 
rial commenting on the New York Times 
disclosures. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

INTELLECTUAL PURGE 

With commendable journalistic enterprise, 
the New York Times has pieced together, on 
the basis of reports from 20 foreign capitals, 
as much as could be discovered about the 
current book burning in the United States 
Information Service libraries overseas. The 
State Department itself has been conspicu- 
ously uninformative—as though ashamed, 
as it should be, of what has been done under 
its auspices, A considerable number of books 
have been removed from library shelves and 
hidden from public view—evidently because 
their authors had, for one reason or another, 
fallen into disfavor with Senator MCCARTHY., 
We consider this a bad and dangerous busi- 
ness. 

The removal of a book in the context of 
the current situation has an implication 
which may be gravely injurious to its author. 
No author has any right, of course, to insist 
that his book be on the shelves of an over- 
seas information library. But an author 
whose book, through no effort of his own, has 
been placed in a library is entitled to expect 
that it will not summarily be purged in ways 
which arbitrarily, capriciously, and unjustly 
place him under suspicion. 

Moreover, the suppression of books on the 
mere basis of political leanings imputed to 
their authors and without regard to their 
content is a totalitarian practice which de- 
stroys the very raison d'etre of the informa- 
tion libraries. The function of these librar- 
ies is to give a comprehensive impression of 
America—as a land which cherishes liberty, 
tolerates diversity of opinion, and believes 
that the most effective antidote for sick ideas 
is healthy ideas. Obviously, there is no place 
in the libraries for books designed to injure 
and slander America. But if the libraries are 
to be not libraries at all in the free sense of 
the word, but mere propaganda outlets—like 
the libraries of the Fascists, the Nazis, and 
the Communists—then it would be better for 
the United States if they were to be shut 
down altogether. 

Finally, the official purging of books in 
overseas information libraries casts an omi- 
nous shadow upon libraries at home. For if 
it is wise, as Senator McCarrny believes, to 
suppress dangerous thoughts abroad, it is 
equally wise, as the Japanese believed, to 
suppress dangerous thoughts at home. Thus 


there is grave peril if the purgers have their 
Way, that political orthodoxy will be the 
touchstone of admissibility to the forum of 
American opinions That kind of censor- 
ship—the kind of censorship implicit in the 
suppression abroad of books by a number of 
the distinguished and indisputably loyal 
Americans included in the Times survey— 
would be the death knell of intellectual 
freedom in the United States. 


Federal Aid and Toll Roads 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1953 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial entitled “Federal 
Aid and Toll Roads,” published in the 
highly respected Bridgeport Sunday Post 
of Bridgeport, Conn. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FEDERAL Am AND TOLL ROADS 


Heaven helps those who help themselves, 
but the United States Government is not 
heaven. Far from it. Federal aid for high- 
way construction therefore does not go to 
those projects where the local communities 
are doing the most possible for themselves 
but rather to those communities where they 
are doing the least. 

This Federal aid, it must not be forgotten, 
comes in the first place from those same com- 
munities. It is the money first raised from 
purchasers of motor cars and users of gaso- 
line. Then it is doled out to the States ac- 
cording to the caprices of Washington. 

But if a State is building a highway which 
the users are asked to help finance as they 
go, by paying tolls, Uncle Sam will not give 
back any of that money which he has al- 
ready taken for the purpose of aiding high- 
way construction. 

Connecticut’s Highway Commissioner G. 
Albert Hill appeared before a congressional 
committee the other day to express the 
strong opinion that this policy should be re- 
versed. States should be permitted to collect 
tolls on certain highways to which a due 
amount of Federal aid had been contributed. 
Senator Prescotr Busk from our State has 
introduced a bill to this effect. 

The collection of tolls is sound financing 
for States which have already reached the 
limit of their general tax resources in trying 
to build highways adequate to modern traffic. 
To deny them the power to help pay for these 
highways through tolls (when the users are 
only too willing to pay in return for better 
facilities) is a sheer exhibition of Federal 
stupidity. ; 

Of course Connecticut's highway commis- 
sioner had a specific project in mind, namely, 
the building of the throughway, which will 
be an immense traffic facility not merely for 
Connecticut through which the throughway 
will pass but for all of New England which 
will use it. This superhighway is to be 
financed by tolls, but the present policy of 
the Federal Highway Department would 
deny any share of Federal aid. 

The people of Connecticut have already 
poured in the money for such aid through 
the Federal taxes which they have paid. But 
they must not get it back because they are 
trying to make the new highway self-sup- 
porting, in part at least. Under the theory 
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of the kind of people who have occupied 
Washington for some years past, that pro- 
cedure is a crime. Self-reliance is a form of 
sin, pauperism a virtue. It's time to reverse 
this stupid viewpoint. 


Merchant Marine Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN TH? SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1953 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an editorial entitled “We Need the 
Ships” which appeared in the June 28, 
1953, issue of the Baltimore Sunday 
American. To my way of thinking, this 
editorial clearly expresses a much need- 
ed definitive approach to our merchant 
marine policy. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


We NEED THE SHIPs 


The recommendation of Rear Adm. R. E. 
Wilson to a Senate Foreign Commerce Sub- 
committee for an immediate merchant fleet 
construction program involving more than 
200 vessels is a good one—frankly because 
we are short, at least, that many and proba- 
bly more ships in vital national defense 
categories. 

What we particularly like about Admiral 
Wilson's appraisal of our deficiency in mari- 
time power is the refutation he offers of the 
Suggestion by opponents of an adequate 
merchant marine that the fleets of supposed- 
ly friendly nations make it unnecessary for 
America to build up to its own needs. 

“We would be building on sand if we relied 
upon them,” was his blunt warning. 

Our own past and costly and tragic ex- 
perience tells us the same thing. 

Many times in the past we have been com- 
pelled to build a merchant marine sufficient 
for our own needs in time of emergency, be- 
cause in time of peace we have listened to 
those who have let American maritime 
strength decline. 

Even after the last great war, despite its 
lessons, we sold or gave a major part of the 
American merchant marine to other nations, 
enabling them to compete with American 
industries at our overwhelming disadvan- 
tage. 

We have even within recent weeks removed 
the sound provision that cargoes intended 
for the relief and rehabilitation of other 
nations should be carried for the most part 
in American ships, thus making our own 
humanitarian enterprise an enormously 
profitable business for its beneficiaries. 

American maritime policy has always been 
too much of a fits-and-starts business, with 
the fits coming when emergencies compelled, 
but the starts being held in abeyance dur- 
ing peaceful periods when preparedness for 
war might prevent war altogether. 

Instead of this, American policy should be 
what Admiral Wilson advises and what the 
Hearst newspapers have long advocated— 
that of making America strong in all cate- 
gories of national defense and particularly 
strong in maritime power which is indis- 
pensable to national security. 

It should be a policy, not of building up 
foreign maritime powers at our expense and 
risk, but of supporting American maritime 
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enterprises and industries in a manner en- 
abling them to maintain American stand- 
ards of wages and working conditions, and 
of enabling them to fill the breach when war 
is the menace, 


The Greatest Power in Asia Is the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1953 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor» an unusually 
interesting article by our former Ambas- 
sador to India, Chester Bowles, entitled 
“The Greatest Power in Asia Is the 
People.” 

Certainly no man knows conditions in 
Asia better than Chester Bowles or is 
more familiar with the aspirations and 
the thinking of the people of the Far 
East. The very thoughtful article by 
this distinguished American should have 
the attention of all Members of the Con- 
gress and of the American people. 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times of June 28, 1953] 
THE GREATEST POWER IN ASIA Is THE PEOPLE 
(By Chester Bowles) 

The Panmunjom truce agreement specifies 
that within 90 days a peace conference will 
be held to discuss the conflicts which now 
disturb Asia. This means that the Ameri- 
can people and their Government must soon 
come to grips with such complex and in- 
tensely controversial issues as the unifica- 
tion of Korea, the war in Indochina, For- 
mosa, trade with Communist China, and our 
future relations with Japan and with the 
dynamic newly independent nations of South 
Asia. x 

Over a period of 30 years America has la- 
boriously hammered out a European policy 
on which the majority of Americans are now 
agreed. Our failure to develop a similar 
policy for Asia is due not to the negligence 
of individuals or political parties but to 
a widespread public indifference to Asian 
affairs, extending over many generations. 

Because of our ignorance of Asia, most of 
us have come to regard all Asians as “mys- 
terious” and “inscrutable.” We think of 
them in terms of “teeming millions,” devoid 
of understandable hopes, fears, and aspira- 
tions. Even today practically no Asian his- 
tory or culture is being taught in our public 
schools, 

Before the Second World War we were con- 
tent to establish a pattern of moral judg- 
ments of what we believed to be good or bad 
actions on the part of the Asian nations, 
We mistakenly called the sum of these judg- 
ments our Asian policy. But we refused to 
accept the slightest responsibility for what 
happened in Asia until our Pacific Fleet was 
well-nigh destroyed at Pearl Harbor. 

Since the war we have moved negatively 
from crisis to crisis, dangerously out of touch 
with the realities of this turbulent part of 
the world in which so many shattering 
changes have already taken place. When 
Korea was suddenly invaded, we reacted with 
courage and boldness. We recognized the 
Communist threat in Indochina in time to 
save the French forces from defeat and 


Southeast. Asia from disaster. ‘These mili- 
actions were essential to the survival 
of a free Asia. But they do not in them- 
selves represent a foreign policy capable of 
dealing with the explosive complex forces 
which are currently making Asian history. 

Inevitably the Asian policy which must be 
developed in the next few months will be the 
result of many compromises and pressures, 
but I believe it is fair to say that any policy 
which ignores or minimizes the following 10 
points will eventually fail. 

1. An effective, responsible Asian policy 
must start by recognizing the fact that the 
worst disaster that could befall the United 
States and the free world in the next few 
years is not in Asia at all, but in Europe. 

If Europe is allowed to become a vacuum 
there will be a strong temptation for a 
Soviet attack. Our new interest in Asia 
must not blind us to the need for a strong, 
unified, NATO organization, backed by ade- 
quate military strength. A Soviet-dominated 
Europe would be the ultimate catastrophe. 

Lenin and Stalin both clearly understood 
the close interrelation of Asia and Europe. 
They saw that even a firmly held democratic 
Europe could be undermined over a period 
of years by Communist success in Asia. That 
is what Lenin meant when he said, The road 
to Paris lies through Peking and Calcutta.” 

2. There is no easy, glib solution to the 
problems of Asia. 

The difficulties which the Asian people face 
today were many centuries in the making. 
The restless ferment that now stretches from 
Egypt to Japan will not succumb to any pre- 
cise formula, The problem of Asia will be 
with us for many years and indeed for many 
generations. 

In dealing with Asia we must set up both 
short-range and long-range objectives. But 
we must appreciate the fact that many sit- 
uations in Asia can only be solved by time, 
while others can probably never be solved 
in a way fully satisfactory to us. 

3. We are inclined dangerously to exag- 
gerate our effective military power in Asia 
and this can lead us into grave difficulties, 

In the last few years, as deterrents to a 
Soviet attack, we have continued to expand 
and perfect the vast sea and air power with 
which we defeated Germany and Japan. 
But the great land mass of Asia presents a 
totally different military problem, 

China is largely decentralized, and there 
are few vital targets. After 12 years of 
fighting a weak and divided China, Japan, 
with 3 million well-equipped troops, was 
able to control only the large cities and the 
major communication lines. 

More recently, in Korea, overwhelming 
United Nations air power and complete con- 
trol of both coasts of a narrow peninsula 
could not prevent the build-up of a powerful 
frontline Comunist army of more than a 
million men, amply supplied with modern 
equipment, 

One of the obvious potential Communist 
military targets in Asia is the rice-rich na- 
tions of Burma, Thailand, and Vietnam. A 
dozen or more well-equipped Chinese divi- 
sions are now stationed in Yunnan and 
Kwangsi in a position to strike without 
warning. Exactly how would we apply our 
present military force to stop an aggression 
of this kind? 

Sooner or later in an allout war with 
Communist China we would face the alter- 
native of a stalemate or the involvement of 
American infantry on a major scale. The 
only nation which would gain by such a war 
is the Soviet Union, which would watch with 
satisfaction the* weakening of American 
power in Europe and the disintegration of 
the NATO alliance. 

Nor can we depend on other Asians to pro- 
vide the necessary ground forces. No 
thoughtful person, with a full knowledge of 
the facts, has suggested that Chiang Kai- 
shek’s army of 300,000 men could success- 
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fully reconquer Communist China without 
the help of a large American army or in- 
deed that they could even estabiish a beach- 
head on the Chinese coast without the full 
power of the American Air Force and the 
American Navy behind them. 

The only military allies on which we might 
count in a war against Communist China in 
the near future are South Korea, Formosa, 
Australia, New Zealand, Thailand, and the 
Philippines—six nations whose total popula- 
tions now amount to less than 12 percent of 
non-Communist Asia. 

Even the most wishful thinker cannot 
claim that a military force based on such a 
small minority of the people of non-Commu- 
nist Asia could prove decisive in a major war 
on the China mainland. Indeed, to depend 
on such an alliance to defeat the Communist 
armies in Asia would be as foolhardy as an 
attempt to stabilize Europe through a NATO 
consisting only of Portugal, Belgium, and 
Greece, with Britain, France, Germany, and 
Italy sitting on the sidelines. 

These are harsh and unpleasant facts 
which we cannot wish out of existence. 

4. For a long time to come the greatest 
power in Asia will be—people. 

British military power could not have pre- 
vented the people of India, Pakistan, Burma, 
and Ceylon from breaking a colonial grip 
which had been maintained for 200 years. 
Even through force of arms the Dutch were 
unable to hold the vast resources of Indo- 
nesia against the will of 80 million Indo- 
nesians who were determined to be free, 

In the last 5 years it has been Asians, and 
not Americans and Europeans, who have been 
deciding the great issues of Southeast Asia 
and the Far East. It will be Asians who will 
make the decisions of tomorrow. We can 
encourage the positive elements and dis- 
courage those that are negative and destruc- 
tive. But, for better or for worse, the ability 
of the Asian people to guide their own future 
is firmly established. The West can per- 
suade but it can no longer command. 

The power of the people of Asia has been 
vastly increased since the war by the de- 
velopment of a remarkably unified Asian 
viewpoint which is now clearly evident in 
almost every country from Japan to Egypt. 
Any visitor to Asia will hear almost identical 
statements in every Asian capital about 
communism, China, the Soviet Union, and 
America. Many of these opinions will seem 
to him dangerously mistaken, but they can- 
not be brushed aside. 

For instance, the majority of people in 
this vast area look on communism, not as 
an immediate pressing danger, but as a far- 
away unpleasant fact. Indeed it is fair to 
say that they think of communism in 1953 
as much as the American people thought of 
nazism in 1939—as an ugly, distasteful, and 
remotely dangerous force, but clearly some- 
one else's headache. 

5. The Asian revolution is not a theory, 
but a dynamic, complex, powerful movement 
which motivates hundreds of millions of 
people. 

Actually, the Asian revolution is three 
forces rolled into one: the determination of 
Asian people to be free of foreign domina- 
tion; their fervor to throw off the old feudal 
concepts of landlordism and money lending; 
and their aspirations to achieve equal status 
as human beings with the white people of 
the West. Thus the objectives of the Asian 
revolution may be said to be: national in- 
dependence, improved economic opportuni- 
ties and human dignity, concepts which few 
Americans will disapprove. 

The world Communist movement will con- 
tinue to distort and twist the Asian revolu- 
tion to its own purposes in every possible 
way. America’s answer must be vigorous 
support for that revolution in its legitimate 
democratic aims, 
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Right now the people of Viet-Nam, Cam- 
bodia, and Laos are entitled to an answer 
to their question: “When the war against 
the Viet-Minh Communist forces is won, will 
the French really set us free? Or is this 
simply a struggle between the French and 
the Chinese to determine which will exploit 
us?” 

Until the people of Indochina become con- 
vinced that they are fighting for their free- 
dom, the war is likely to continue as a stale- 
mate. Nor is this simply a question of 
French policy. Before too long it is essen- 
tial that we Americans make it clear that 
once the Communist forces have been de- 
feated we will support the claims of Viet- 
Nam, Cambodia, and Laos for total inde- 
pendence, 

6. We must be prepared to help the free 
Asian nations meet the economic problems 
on which substantial progress must be made 
during the coming years if democracy is 
to survive. 

A moderate amount of American assistance 
at this crucial time may mean the differ- 
ence in helping to build successful democ- 
racies in Asia or sitting idly by as confu- 
sion, chaos, and finally communism take 
over. Since 1950 we have been forced to 
spend six or seven billion dollars each year 
to stop the Communist attempt to overrun 
Korea. In the last 2 years we have spent 
nearly a billion dollars to help stop the Com- 
munists in Indochina. If guerrila fighting 
and civil war breaks out in southeast Asia 
we will probably feel forced to spend billions 
more in an effort to keep this vast area from 
slipping behind the Iron Curtain. 

The wiser course is to appropriate far 
more moderate sums now to help those 
governments which are determined to re- 
main independent. While we have a right 
to expect the Asian nations, which accept 
our aid, to establish essential land tenure 
reforms, luxury import controls and effective 
tax systems, any effort to use American as- 
sistance as a lever with which to control 
their policies will be deeply and bitterly 
resented. 

It will be a mistake for us, moreover, to 
offer our help on a purely anti-Communist 
basis, If fear of communism is the sole basis 
of our willingness to help, we should not 
be surprised if the Asian nations come to 
look upon their noisy Communist minorities 
as a priceless economic asset, without which 
American assistance would not be forth- 
coming. 

Our entire economic aid program in Asia, 
moreover, should be carefully restudied in 
the light of experience gathered within the 
last few years. It is not enough simply to 
raise Asian living standards. We must help 
Asians to help themselves in a way which 
will fire their own determination and give 
their young people, in particular, a sense of 
participation in the building of a better 
future. 

7. We must avoid inflexibile assumptions 
as to future political developments in Asia. 

Most of us will admit that our judgment 
on international developments has been 
wrong on many occasions since 1939. Cer- 
tainly our estimates of the future course of 
political events in any part of the world 
should be tempered with humility. 

Although Communist China now seems 
closely tied to the Soviet Union, any foreign 
policy which assumes that such ties are 
permanent is bankrupt and potentially dis- 
astrous. It is possible, and perhaps even 
probable, that Communist China and the 
Soviet Union will remain close associates 
for many years to come. There are, how- 
ever, many strong, indigenous forces which 
may tend to disrupt this union over a period 
of time. 

There is growing evidence, for example, 
that Communist China is determined to as- 
sume the leadership of the Communist 


movement in Asia which Russia has exerted 
for so long through the Cominform. For the 
Politburo, the Korean war has had many 
obvious advantages. It has tied down Amer- 
ican forces in a distant area. It has tended 
to divide us from our allies. It has helped 
to keep the Chinese utterly dependent on 
Moscow for supplies and equipment. The 
advantages for the Chinese Communists who 
have borne the brunt of the fighting are 
much less clear. Although there is little 
chance of Mao Tse-tung becoming a Tito in 
the sense of switching from the Soviet side 
to that of the West, there is the very real 
possibility that he may become increasingly 
independent of the Soviet Union and more 
determined to build his own country in his 
own way. 

Such independence would represent a dis- 
astrous political defeat for the Soviet Union, 
for an independent and unreliable China 
would in all likelihood force the Soviet 
Union to modify its present aggressive poli- 
cies in Europe and the Middle East. From 
one end of Asia to the other the remark is 
often made, “The only place where they 
worry about China more than in Washing- 
ton is in Moscow.” 

8. It should be more urgently realized in 
America that democracy could suffer no 
greater blow in Asia than the collapse of 
India as a free nation with the eventual 
disappearance of her 360 million people and 
almost limitless resources behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

The Indian Government has embarked on 
perhaps the boldest 5-year program of eco- 
nomic development that any democratic na- 
tion has ever undertaken. This program is 
designed to make India self-sufficient in 
food and agricultural products by 1956. 

Its goal is also the elimination of malaria, 
and the development of a village-to-village 
extension work service, which will bring the 
dynamic force of democracy into 180,000 vil- 
lages, in addition to better seeds, simple iron 
tools, improved methods of planting, modern 
methods of public health and education. 
India’s vast irrigation projects under its 5- 
year plan are more ambitious than anything 
we have attempted in the United States. 

It is now clear that the Indian Govern- 
ment cannot meet the goals, which it has 
set for itself during the next 3 years, without 
a substantial increase in American assist- 
ance. There is a gap of some $600 million in 
the Indian 5-year plan which only America 
can fill. 

What incredible folly it would be for 
America to fail to support India’s extraordi- 
nary efforts to demonstrate to Asia and the 
world that a determined democracy can 
outdo the totalitarianism of Communist 
China in the field of economic betterment. 

The wise policy would be to say to both 
India and Pakistan now, before it is too late: 
“We will make sure that your present pro- 
grams do not fail for lack of resources. As 
long as you continue to move ahead with 
land reforms and to develop the democratic 
life of your people, we will stand behind you 
with economic assistance as we have already 
stood behind Greece, Turkey, Yugoslavia, 
and the nations of Western Europe. We ask 
nothing in return except your success as a 
democracy.” 

9. We must not turn our backs on the 
United Nations. 

Instead, we must continually strengthen it 
and work to make it more effective. America 
tried to go it alone following the First World 
War. We rejected the eloquent appeal of 
Woodrow Wilson in behalf of the League of 
Nations and buried ourselves in our own af- 
fairs. The result was Hitler, the Rhineland, 
Austria, Munich, and, finally, the most cata- 
strophic war in history. What greater folly 
can there be than to experiment again with 
isolationism? 
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10. We cannot promote democracy abroad 
unless we practice it at home. 

It would be folly for us to weaken our 
military defenses at this crucial period in 
history. A weak America would be a posi- 
tive assurance of a third world war under 
the most unfavorable possible conditions, 
But we are faced not only with a military 
threat, but with the threat of an idea, the 
dynamic ruthless idea of world communism. 
Such an idea cannot be destroyed by bombs; 
it can only be destroyed by a better idea. 

Although the American dream is poten- 
tially the most powerful idea on earth, it 
is now in grave jeopardy not only abroad, 
but right here in America. We are danger- 
ously frightened, insecure, and frustrated, 
ready to believe not the best but the worst 
about our fellow human beings. Now more 
than at any other time in our history we 
need to reassert the dynamic force of Amer- 
ican idealism. The major phrases of our 
Declaration of Independence, the Gettysburg 
Address, and other great documents of our 
historical past are as alive and true today 
as when they were written. Once we stop 
believing in these ideals we are finished as 
a great Nation, and all our wealth and all 
our stockpile of atomic bonibs will not save 
us from ultimate disaster. 

These 10 principles are the stuff from 
which a positive American foreign policy for 
Asia can be created. It will be dangerous to 
ignore them or to minimize their profound 
importance in dealing with the billion or 
more people of Asia. 

We Americans have always felt close to 
Europe. Indeed, 90 percent of us are de- 
scended from European immigrants. In 
spite of this fact, it took all the horror and 
destruction of two World Wars and a suc- 
cession of mistakes stretching over 30 years 
before we were able to hammer out the 
European foreign policy on which most Amer- 
icans today are agreed. 

In this atomic age we cannot afford to pay 
a similar price for an Asian policy. 


Postal Rates Resemble Taxes, Should Not 
Be Increased at This Time 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1953 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. Speak- 
er, postal rates are a form of taxes. To 
a large degree, the Post Office operates a 
Government monopoly. It provides a 
service vital to the welfare of the Nation, 
and the public must use this service for 
lack of any other suitable system of com- 
munication. The service on at least 
first-class mail would have to be contin- 
ued in some form even if it produced 
much less revenue. Because the service 
is expensive and revenue is necessary, 
the Government taxes users of the mail 
through rates and fees for services per- 
formed. 

When ascertaining the amount of a 
tax, the government levying the tax 
must consider many factors, but the 
most important question is whether it is 
fair. This Nation was founded because 
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the public arose in protest against un- 
fair taxes. One of the reasons the cur- 
rent administration was voted into of- 
fice was the public outcry against exces- 
sive taxes and the promise by the Repub- 
lican Party that it would cut taxes. Un- 
happily, that promise as yet has not 
been fulfilled and an effort is being made 
to continue taxes which were scheduled 
to expire. Unless some new emergency 
develops, taxes will be reduced within 
the next year, I confidently predict. 

However, now the administration pro- 
poses another tax increase in the form 
of higher postal rates. The Postmaster 
General’s excuse is the so-called postal 
deficit, which is a misnomer because it 
assumes the Post Office is operating 
strictly a business and not a service. The 
notion that the Post Office is purely a 
business operation is so fallacious that 
there ought to be no argument about it. 

If it were a business, would we op- 
erate over 40,000 post offices when 90 
percent of them do not take in enough 
money to meet their expenses? Many 
of these post offices were established as 
a convenience to the public and perform 
services other than those having to do 
with the receipt and dispatch of the mail, 
such as the sale of United States bonds 
and migratory bird stamps and serving 
as a local Federal civil service repre- 
sentative. 

The small post offices throughout the 
country were not established because 
they could be justified on a business basis. 
They were established to serve the pub- 
lic regardless of the cost. Like other 
Government services, operating the 
postal system costs money and such 
costs are met out of general revenues. 
This is the way it always has been and 
the way it should be. 

Everybody agrees with the axiom that 
“the power to tax is the power to de- 
stroy.” As the legislative body which 
imposes taxes, Congress has the respon- 
sibility of guarding against destruction 
through taxation. Many businesses, 
most of them small but some very large, 
have been built on the foundation of low 
postal rates. Whole industries depend 
for their continued existence upon con- 
tinuance of our historic policy of low 
postal rates. 

It is possible that increased rates on 
second-class mail could seriously affect 
many small publishers in the country. 
Also increased rates would have a disas- 
trous effect on business, which is an im- 
portant segment of our economy. Con- 
gress could put many firms out of busi- 
ness almost overnight by levying exces- 
sive taxes in the form of high postal 
rates. I am sure this will happen at 
least in some degree if the administra- 
tion’s postal rate increase bill is rubber- 
stamped by Congress. This is a risk we 
ought not to take. Remember that if 
these businesses which depend on low 
postal rates prosper, Uncle Sam is one 
of the major beneficiaries. Our corpo- 
rate and personal income tax laws see 
to that. 

For these reasons, and many other 
reasons, I shall oppose higher postal 
rates at least until we know more about 
postal costs and proposed economy steps 
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and until we get the facts to be revealed A Faithful Public Servant: Dr. Walter 


by the Carlson postal system study 
group. 


A Day of Celebration and Reflection 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1953 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, within a 
few days we will be celebrating the 
Fourth of July—the day of independ- 
ence. 

My very good friend, W. Alton Jones, 
chairman of the board of the Cities Serv- 
ice Co., has written an excellent article 
on the Fourth of July as a day of celebra- 
tion and reflection. It appeared in the 
July issue of the magazine called Service. 

I respectfully call it to the attention 
of the House. It is worth thoughtful 
reading: t 

A DAY OF CELEBRATION AND REFLECTION 

Our Fourth of July, with its parades, brass 
bands, buntings, orations, fireworks, is a 
symbol. It celebrates the wresting of power 
from a privileged few and investing it in 
“We, the people.” 

The world is troubled today. How to get 
the most out of life? Ways and means. It 
naturally involves social compacts, such as 
communism, socialism, fascism, totalitarian- 
ism, and Americanism. 

Two opinions are in deadly conflict. 

In man’s pursuit of happiness, is it better 
for him to permit a small group to plan 
and order his daily life? By compulsion, 
to mould him into subordination to a plan? 

Or, to exhort him, through an inquiring 
mind, to think and act for himself, with 
confidence that he himself is competent and 
willing to do what should be done? 

The first depends upon arbitrary power, 
which, too often, becomes despotic. 

The second depends upon encouragement 
of the individual, by precept and example. 

One seeks efficiency and security through 
regimentation. Its proponents talk omi- 
nously of discipline, that I must subordinate 
myself, that I must consent to function along 
lines defined for me. 

Lenin, you will recall, and Stalin, and 
Mussolini, and Hitler, used the word “must” 
a great deal. It is the most overworked word 
in a planner’s vocabulary. The Americans 
who made Independence Day possible, dis- 
liked the word. 

The other ideology depends upon the dig- 
nity and responsibility of the individual. 

It respects the right to live and worship 
each in his own tongue. It has such con- 
fidence in the common people that it is 
willing to let us make and correct our own 
mistakes, 

A The first ideology is communism or social- 
sm. 

The second is the American way. 

As we observe the Fourth of July parade 
1953, take note that it is not compulsory. 
You can fall in line, or go fishing. 

The other system has its parades, too. But 
under the disciplinary eye of the Kremlins, 
you get in line, or else. 

As Americans, we still have the freedom 
to choose. Come to think of it, that’s why 
we celebrate. 

W. ALTON JONES. 


M. W. Splawn Leaves Government 
Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1953 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
Walter M. Splawn, whose retirement be- 
came effective yesterday, June 30, 1953, 
leaves the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission after 19 years of faithful, able, 
and conscientious service. 

Walter Marshall William Splawn was 
born at Arlington, Tex., on June 16, 1883. 
His father, William Butler Splawn, was 
born in North Carolina, and his mother, 
Mary Marshall (Collins) Splawn, was 
born in Alabama. The son received his 
early education at Decatur College, from 
which he graduted in 1904. He then 
studied law at Baylor University and 
received his bachelor of laws degree in 
1906. Yale University conferred upon 
him the bachelor of arts and master of 
arts degrees in 1908. He obtained his 
doctor of philosophy degree from the 
University of Chicago in 1916. The 
Howard Payne College has conferred 
upon him the doctor of laws degree. 

He was instructor in English at Deca- 
tur College in 1906-07, and a teacher in 
the Fort Worth (Tex.) High School in 
1909-10. He read law in the offices of 
Buck, Cummings, Doyle & Bouldin, at 
Fort Worth, and was admitted to the 
Texas bar in 1909. From 1910 to 1912 
he was instructor in social science in 
Baylor College. From 1912 to 1915 he 
practiced law at Fort Worth. He re- 
turned to Baylor University in 1916 as 
professor of social sciences. He was 
dean of its summer school in 1917-19, 
and became dean of the university in 
1918. In 1919 he became professor of 
economics at the University of Texas 
and held that post until 1928. From 
1924 to 1927 he was president of the 
University of Texas, and in 1927-28 was 
director of research in social science 
there. In 1929 he became dean of the 
Graduate School of the American Uni- 
versity at Washington, D. C. He relin- 
quished that post upon becoming a mem- 
ber of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. While at the University of 
Texas he served for a time as a mem- 
ber of the Railroad Commission of Texas, 
In 1927 he was chairman of the board 
of arbitration of Western Railroads and 
groups of employees. He was also 
a referee under the Settlement of War 
Claims Act. 

Dr. Splawn attracted widespread pub- 
lic attention by his work as special coun- 
sel for the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce of the House of 
Representatives. He made a survey of 
railroad holding companies, which re- 
sulted in the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission being given power to regulate 
them. He then made a survey of hold- 
ing companies in the power and gas 
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public utility field. This survey was 
followed by the enactment of the Secu- 
rities Act of 1933, the Stock Exchange 
Regulation Act of 1934, and the Public 
Utility Act of 1935. On April 6, 1924, 
he made a recommendation to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce of the House of Representatives 
that there be a thorough investigation 
of telegraph and telephone companies, 
and that they be subjected to strict Fed- 
eral control. He also made a study of 
communications for the Interdepart- 
mental Communications Committee, 
upon the basis of which recommenda- 
tion was made to the President for the 
establishment of a Federal commission 
to regulate communications operations. 
This eventuated in the enactment of the 
Federal Communications Act, and the 
establishment of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission. 

Dr. Splawn at one time advocated the 
creation of 6 or 7 regional Federal com- 
missions to relieve the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, which he considered 
to be then “overburdened, overworked, 
and well-nigh overwhelmed by the great 
number of cases presented each year.” 

Commissioner Splawn was appointed 
to the Commission by President Roose- 
velt on January 8, 1934, for the term 
ending December 31, 1940, to succeed 
Commissioner Brainerd whose term had 
expired. He was renominated by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to succeed himself on 
December 19, 1940, for the term ended 
December 31, 1947, and was renominated 
by President Truman on January 14, 
1948, for the term expiring December 
31, 1954. Commissioner Splawn served 
as Chairman of the Commission during 
the calendar years 1938 and 1951. 

Almost immediately after his appoint- 
ment to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission he was named Vice Chairman of 
the Interdepartmental Committee on 
Aviation, and requested by the Presi- 
dent to make a survey of all phases of 
civil, commercial, and military aviation, 
similar to his communications survey. 

Dr. Splawn is an author of note in the 
fields of economics and transportation, 
and a contributor of articles to economic 
and law journals, 

I know of no public official who has 
served with greater ability, fidelity, and 
sincerity than Dr. Walter M. Splawn. 

As chairman of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce I ex- 
tend to him not only my own personal 
good wishes as he leaves Government 
service, but also the good wishes of the 
entire committee. We trust that the 
years ahead for him may be filled with 
health and happiness in large measure. 


. 


Optimist International Oratorical Contest 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1953 


Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, high- 
lighting the Optimist International con- 


vention held this month in Washington, 
D. C., was the selection of Daniel Turnor 
Yates, age 15, of Lexington, Ky., as the 
winner of the 25th international ora- 
torical contest. Runnerups in the con- 
test were Ronald Sims, age 15, of Mission, 
Kans., and Levin Gevert, age 12, of 
Ontario, Canada. 

The winner, like 2,500 other youths 
throughout the United States, Mexico, 
Canada, Puerto Rico, and Cuba, entered 
his local Optimist Club’s contest. Three 
hundred and fifty local winners were 
sent to the District rounds where 27 final- 
ists earned a trip to Washington to com- 
pete for the international title. 

The oratorical contest originated as 
part of the organization’s boys’ work 
program in an effort to advance the 
development of leadership ability by en- 
couraging our youths to effectively ex- 
press themselves. 

A very proud moment of my life was 
when Douglas Gill, then an Indianapolis 
High School student and now a Marine 
Corps lieutenant with a silver star and a 
purple heart, a boy whom I coached, won 
the Optimist International competition 
in Miami, in 1947, so I believe I under- 
stand the feeling of achievement of 
Daniel Yates and his sponsor, Mr. Willis 
Young. 

The subject selected for this year’s 
competition was Optimism: The Faith 
That Leads To Achievement. At this 
time, I would like to insert into the 
Recorp this year’s three prize-winning 
presentations as I told President Eisen- 
hower I would when he so graciously 
received Daniel Yates and his sponsor, 
Mr. Willis Young, of Lexington; J. War- 
ren Day, immediate past president of 
Optimist International, Fort Worth, 
Tex.; and Mr. Louis C. Jurinich, boys’ 
work director of Optimist International, 
at the White House last week: 

OPTIMISM: THE FAITH THAT LEADS TO 

ACHIEVEMENT 
(By Daniel Turner Yates, age 15, first place, 
$1,000 scholarship prize winner, sponsored 
by Optimist Club of Lexington, Ky., and 
representing the third district of Opti- 
mist International) 

On June 2, 1953, the high, carved stone 
arches of Westminster Abbey will look down 
upon the coronation of Elizabeth II. Queen 
of England, as they have looked down upon 
the crowning of kings and queens beginning 
with William the Conqueror nearly nine 
centuries ago. Edward the Confessor, King 
of England before the Norman conquest, had 
a vision of a magnificent cathedral, even 
though he knew that he would not live to 
see it completed, for in those days of hard 
manual labor and slow transportation none 
of those who drew the splendid plans and 
few of those who laid the individual stones 
or carved a column or a cornice, could live to 
see it completed. It was a labor of pure opti- 
mism and faith in achievement. This opti- 
mism led the Norman architects to select the 
most suitable and beautiful plans and details 
for this building which was to be erected for 
the worship and glory of God. For centu- 
ries, from this structure have come kings 
and queens who have ruled their country 
and helped to shape the progress of civili- 
zation. 

In a similar way the parents of an average 
family have a vision of an ideal home. But 
what is an ideal home? One doesn’t think 
of it as cape cod, colonial, Spanish, or ranch 
house style or of its size or the grounds that 
surround it, but of the vision the parents 
had of a comfortable place In which they 
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could unify their family, educate them, love 
them, direct and advise them, and offer them 
the advantages of a happy and useful lite. 
These parents seek the help of an architect 
in whom they have faith, to fulfill their 
vision with his choice of the best possible 
materials, details, and arrangement. Then 
when the architect has finished his plans 
for the ideal home, the contractors, brick 
masons, carpenters, plumbers, electricians, 
and interior decorators all have to complete 
their part of the structure according to the 
specifications drawn up by the architect. 
In this way the goal, a home, is achieved 
through the optimism, action, and coopera- 
tion of many, and from this home will 
emerge the future leaders of the world upon 
whose shoulders will rest the progress of 
civilization. 

Winston Churchill calls Westminster Ab- 
bey the “historie edifice which links the past 
with the present and gives us confidence in 
the future.” The home, too, links our fami- 
lies to us and gives us faith in our future. 

But far greater than the construction of 
a cathedral or a home is the building of 
a person’s life, his personality, physical and 
mental health, character and spiritual de- 
velopment. Like the contractors, masons, 
and other artisans who fulfill their parts of 
the specifications, various men and women 
play an important part in developing a per- 
son’s life. At an early age the child is in- 
fluenced by the examples in language, cus- 
toms, and actions of his parents. The min- 
ister, priest, or rabbi offers religious instruc- 
tion which is important to righteous living. 
The teacher delevops his intellectual and 
moral qualities and inspires the pupil to 
achievement by her faith in him. Organi- 
zations such as Boy Scouts, the YMCA, and 
civic clubs offer opportunities and guidance 
to young people. 

But unlike the inanimate cathedral or 
home, the person is an important architect 
of his life. No amount of money, back- 
ground or guidance will build a George 
Washington, an Abraham Lincoln, a Thomas 
Jefferson or a Winston Churchill unless the 
person has faith in himself, his country and 
God, Let us look with optimism toward a 
goal, and, like the architect, make our plans 
for the future and put them into action, for 
planning without action is dreaming. Faith 
is optimism, and it is the combination of 
optimism and action that will crown our 
faith with achievement. 


Optimism: THE Farra THAT LEADS TO 
ACHIEVEMENT 
(By Ronald Sims, age 15, second place, $750 
ip prize winner, sponsored by 

Optimist Club of Mission, Kans., and 

representing the 10th district of Optimist 

International) 

Picture with me, on that high hill over- 
looking the bay where the Mayflower landed, 
a huge pedestal. On top of this pedestal 
are four symbolic figures representing the 
basic ideals of American life: Law, freedom, 
education, and morality. 

Rising high above these foundation 
figures is a tall granite shaft—on top of 
which is a heroic figure of faith. In her 
left hand she holds an open Bible—repre- 
senting the constitution of the American 
democracy. 

Suddenly this figure of faith begins 
crumbling and falls with a resounding roar 
into the bay. 

Law then begins to spin recklessly—a dark 
cloud settles around freedom—education 
almost disintegrates—and the symbol for 
morality explodes, sending poison every- 
where. 

Our basis ideals of life could not stand 
without faith. Crime would be uncontrol- 
lable—the dark cloud of communism would 
destroy freedom—education would give way 
to illiteracy—and immorality would in- 
crease beyond our wildest imagination. 
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History records the appearance of many 
men—all with very familiar ideals—Thomas 
Jefferson, George Washington, Abraham 
Lincoln—many more. These men found the 
book faith had been holding and began 
rebuilding the figure itself. They placed 
the book again in the left hand of faith. 

Immediately—the spinning figure of law 
began to steady itself—freedom once again 
pierced through the dark cloud—the figure 
representing education became whole—and 
finally morality regained its strength. By 
rebuilding the great symbol of faith—democ- 
racy began to live again.. 

Our Nation has the highest standard of 
living ever known to man. Look about you 
it is easy to see material things that make it 
so—automobiles, skyscrapers, vast indus- 
tries, fertile farms—the list is endless, but 
these things are only material evidences of 
America’s greatness. Yes; these things may 
show that we are great, but they themselves 
did not make us great. In our country there 
exists an internal force which cannot be seen 
or measured. A force that is generated by 
democracy. A force which we can readily say 
is the foundation of our achievement. 

What is it—it’s optimism. The faith upon 
which our great country has been built—this 
is the very foundation of strength which our 
forefathers used to form this great democ- 
racy. 

It required blood, sweat, and tears—but 
even more than these it required optimism— 
to carve out of a wilderness a new nation 
based on a new idea—government of, by, 
and for the people. 

Democracy stands for the right of a whole 
people to determine its own fate. In other 
words—as a way of life—democracy has for 
its goal the development of each individual 
American into all that he can possibly be- 
come. 

By preserving our optimistic faith in 
God, ourselves, and our fellow man, we can 
build and demonstrate a democracy that will 
make for one world in peace and happiness, 

With the help of God—and our unfailing 
faith in America and the future—we cannot 
Tall. 


Optimism; THE Fatrn THAT Leaps To 
ACHIEVEMENT 


(By Levin Gevert, age 12, third place, $500 
scholarship prizewinner, sponsored by Op- 
timist Club of Kitchener-Waterloo, On- 
tario, Canada, and representing the 15th 
district of Optimist International) 

In the public square of the little town of 
Pascendale in Belgium there stands a statue 
honoring a French aviator who gave his life 
in the First World War. He died in a defense 
of the citizens of the Belgian town. I have 
often stood before that statue because Pas- 
cendale is my hometown. I was born there 
in 1940 while the Second World War raged 
across Europe and throughout the whole 
world. 

That statue always attracted me strangely 
although at first I could not understand 
why. Now, I know. It is a symbol pro- 
‘claiming a deep-rooted belief that the world 
is essentially good and that the future will 
bring a realization of all our hopes and 
ideals. 

In other words, if there were no such faith 
in a divine providence ordaining all to good, 
would that pilot have offered his life? Or 
would my townspeople have erected a statue 
to honor him if they regarded his act as 
the product of stark fatalism? Only an op- 
timist builds for the future; only an opti- 
mist can see good even when surrounded by 
the horror of war. 

My people are optimists; they have faith 
in the world; they believe that somehow 
good will emerge triumphant even from the 
hate and chaos of international conflict. 

Pascendale is only a little town. It was 
devastated almost entirely in the First World 
War. There are many Canadians who will 
remember my town for they fought some of 


their most bitter conflicts there from 1914 
to 1918. 

But the war did end and the people took 
up the task of restoring the town with 
intense devotion to a worthy cause. They 
rebuilt the homes, churches, the stores and 
factories, the parks and gardens. This was 
the joyful task of optimism, not a super- 
ficial optimism that simply rejoiced in the 
cessation of hostilities, but a deep abiding 
faith that they were building for the future 
of themselves and their children. 

But within a single generation Europe 
and the world was plunged into another 
catastrophe—a world war more terrible by 
far than the first had been. I will only say 
this. My town was again destroyed; its 
people fied either to safer areas or to eternal 
peace. I, myself, can well remember the 
nights of stark terror when we trembled as 
we heard the bombs whistling their song of 
death and rocking the town in their own 
destruction. Even in my fear there was 
optimism—a real belief that this would end 
and that life contains more than violence 
and rapine. 

The war did end. I know that for you 
in America it meant much; I know that in 
your hearts was a prayer of thanks when 
the world rejoiced to the glory of V-E Day. 

May I assure you it meant much more to 
us in Europe. But when the war was ended 
my people might have said, “Let it lie; why 
rebuild the town? If we do, it will only be 
destroyed again because the forces of evil are 
greater than the powers of good.” They did 
not speak thus; they did not even think like 
that. Rather, with soul-stirring coopera- 
tion and a common trust in a benevolent 
providence that rules wisely, they rebuilt 
my town, 

I wish you could see it—my hometown. 
For me it is a shining example of what 
must guide me foreyer—optimism. 

In closing, may I say that I was not a 
pessimist fleeing from my land to come to 
America, We new Americans and new 
Canadians are optimists always looking for 
the land of greatest opportunity, for we 
have a strong unswerving faith that the 
future will bring us to a goal of ultimate 
good. We are, we must be, we cannot help 
being, optimists forever. 


Is Cattle Problem More Price Than 
Drought? — School-Lunch Program 
Could Be Aided by Program To Help 
Cattle Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1953 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
inserting herewith a letter from the 
superintendent of schools at Hooks, Tex., 
Mr. L. H. Griffin, addressed to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. This letter con- 
tains some very fine suggestions that I 
believe are worthy of consideration. It 
is my hope that Secretary Benson will 
give these suggestions consideration and, 
in the event he believes they will be in 
the public interest, that they will be 
adopted. 

The school-lunch program is one of 
the finest programs that has ever been 
adopted for the schools. It has a great 
educational value. It gives the students 
an opportunity to mix, mingle, and break 
bread with fellow students. This asso- 
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ciation is not only an important part 
of an educational course, but it helps the 
students in many different ways. It is 
properly a very popular part of our edu- 
cational system. We are not making a 
mistake to encourage its expansion. 

The letter follows: 


June 29, 1953. 
Hon. Ezra Benson, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak MR. Benson: I have noted with a 
great deal of interest and appreciation your 
recent visit to Texas in which you have in- 
vestigated the drought conditions existing 
in the Southwest. We also appreciate the 
fact that the Governor of Texas and the 
Governor of Oklahoma have requested the 
designation of certain areas as a disaster 
area. From all accounts I am sure that this 
area is in a critical condition. I have also 
noted your proposals for relief in this area. 
I think they are all timely and will certainly 
assist in relieving the condition. 

It is my opinion. that as you progress in 
this study and analyze the situation you are 
going to find that you have more of a price 
disaster condition than you have a weather 
condition. What I am trying to say is that 
this area which has been declared a dis- 
aster area is not the only area that is in a 
critical condition. Especially is this true 
where they are raising cattle. I have talked 
with people from all areas and you find 
that invariably those who are depending up- 
on cattle as a livelihood feel that they are 
facing financial ruin. We have peopie in 
Bowie County who were in good condition a 
year ago but who are now as broke as they 
can be because cows which a year ago would 
have brought $200 to $225 each on the mar- 
ket will bring around $50 today. This is all 
due to the excessive number of cattle we 
have in the country and to the drought con- 
ditions which are forcing these cattle on 
the market. I am sure that if you study 
this situation you are going to find it neces- 
sary for some type of a Government beef 
purchase or support. I know that the cattle- 
men have objected to this all the way 
through, but in my opinion, and from what 
I have noticed in the papers, they have 
about come around to the point where they 
feel that something must be done. If a 
Government price support is the thing that 
will succeed in holding the price at a rea- 
sonable level they are going to be for it. 

Now here is where we come into the pic- 
ture, In all of the newspaper accounts and 
the radio comments I have heard, nothing 
has been said about the Government mak- 
ing any of the beef available to the schools 
for the school-lunch program. We feel that 
this would furnish an excellent outlet for 
a small part of the beef which will be pur- 
chased by the Government. If this beef 
is furnished in the form of ground meat, 
stew meat, and cutlets and is quick-frozen 
the schools can make excellent use of it. 
There are still many children in the United 
States of America who do not have sufficient 
food available to them. This can be par- 
tially remedied through the school-lunch 
program, 

When cows were selling at from 16 cents 
to 20 cents a pound we were buying ground 
beef for our cafeteria at about 48 cents a 
pound. Today, with the same grade of 
cattle bringing from 3 cents to 6 cents a 
pound on the local markets, we are quoted 
ground beef at 31 cents a pound. The price 
of the live animal is roughly one-third what 
it was 6 months ago, yet the price of the 
ground beef is roughly three-fifths of what 
it was 6 months ago. The spread is too 
great and our schools will not be in posi- 
tion to use as much beef as they would like 
to use. It is true that we can use far more 
beef purchased with our own money than 
we could when it was higher than it is now. 
We would like for you to consider seriously 
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the possibility of processing the meat and 
making it available to the school lunch- 
rooms. This will assist you in having a use- 
ful outlet for the beef and at the same time 
will assist in supporting the prices. I be- 
lieve it would be a much better plan than 
those I have seen in which it has been sug- 
gested that the beef be given to foreign 
countries and that the animals be Killed 
and left to the vultures. 

It would be an excellent plan to call in 
some school people who have worked closely 
with the school-lunch program to discuss 
the idea and to come up with plans for 
processing and packaging the meat so that 
it can be used with a minimum of waste 
and so that it will do the maximum good. 

I am writing this letter solely to point out 
to you the possibility of relieving a def- 
ciency in our school-lunch program and at 
the same time assisting in working out the 
emergency caused by the drop in beef cat- 
tle prices. If I can be of any assistance in 
any way please feel free to call on me, 

Yours sincerely, 
L. H. GRIFFIN, 
Superintendent. 


End of Age-Old Poverty in World Set 
Forth as Hope for Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1953 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der the leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following from 
the Christian Science Monitor of June 
25, 1953, telling of the work being done 
by the Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy under its chairman, Representative 
STERLING COLE: 

END OF AGE-OLD Poverty IN WORLD SET FORTH 
as HOPE FOR Furure—Hisroric ATOMIC 
POWER HEARINGS OPEN 

(By Roland Sawyer) 

Wasnincton.—tIn the old Chamber of the 
United States Senate where Daniel Webster 
strode upon the stage as the political orator 
of his generation, a man was seated talking 
quietly into a microphone. His name was 
Representative Srunnr“ Cote and what he 
had to say did not echo and re-echo in the 
Chamber, as Webster’s voice once did; it was 
merely a forecast to an end of age-old pov- 
erty throughout the world. 

W. STERLING Col x, Republican of New York, 

was speaking about atomic energy, some- 

thing Webster may have heard of, for the 
word “atom” has been in English dictionaries 
for 200 years and goes back to the Greeks, 

Webster, the orator, was eloquent. But Mr. 

Cor x's eloquence did not come from grandilo- 

quence but from quiet, earnest utterance of 

as profound words as it is possible to hear. 

Mr. Col was speaking as chairman of the 
congressional Atomic Energy Committee as 
it began a series of public hearings to dis- 
close to the world how the United States 
eventually will produce electric power from 
the split atom and what this can do for 
mankind. As committee chairman, Mr. COLE 
was leadoff man. 

He talked but for a moment about atomic 
weapons, to again put on record why the 
United States builds the big bombs on a 
vast scale: “We produce them because our 
earnest strivings for international control 
over all armaments have been rebuffed, time 
and again, by the Soviet Government.” 

Then he talked about the opposite—con- 
structive atomic power. 


“Srussry” Core, perhaps like Webster, 
chose his words carefully. He predicted that 
the atom in the power field would revolu- 
tionize man’s material lot as profoundly as 
it was altered by the invention of the steam 
engine. This meant the coming of a day 
when the age-old poverty of Asia and Africa 
may at last be conquered. 


ALLAY HUMAN WRETCHEDNESS 


Mr. COLE, a few moments later, put that 
thought more strongly. The atom, he said, 
will be harnessed “to allay human wretched- 
ness.” Had Mr. Webster been present he 
might have nodded in professional respect 
for this phrase. No one in the professional 
audience of nuclear scientists seemed to get 
excited, for they have known this for 10 
years. 

But Mr. Cote was not through. His re- 
marks were not just for this hearing or this 
day. He said Americans have “a continuing 
obligation” to remind “all men of good will” 
that “we are not blind to the peacetime side 
of atomic energy.” He expanded that by 
stating that Americans have “a positive ob- 
ligation to show decent people everywhere, 
by deed as well as by word,” that they wish 
to share the atom’s benefits. 

Never once did the Congressman speak 
about atomic power as something particu- 
larly for the United States, though he fore- 
saw its coming here eventually. He spoke 
almost entirely to the world, said atomic 
power is for the world, must be shared by 
Americans throughout the world, and wound 
up his non-Websterlan tones in these words: 

“Tt is the fervent hope—it is the prayer— 
of all of us on this committee that these 
hearings will help make this fact known to 
the world.” 

The old Senate Chamber is one of the land- 
marks of the beginnings of what used to be 
called the great American experiment— 
democratic self-government. Now it has be- 
come the scene of the beginning of another 
American experiment—vaguely outlined, 
dimly seen as yet—to produce a new source 
of power that can, by the fact that it can 
be made to work in any part of the globe, 
transform patterns of human life, 


HOW DEMOCRATIC? 


What is not known as yet, for the prob- 
lems have not begun to be thought through 
and public discussions are but started, is 
how democratic, actually, the atomic power 
program of the United States will be. No 
one yet knows how much the atom, now 
a total Government monopoly, will be turned 
over to development by competitive enter- 
prise. 

But Mr. Cots, this American with the tra- 
ditional democratic nickname “Stubby,” has 
set a tone of moderation for the hearings. 
He is reminding his fellow countrymen, as 
well as the world, that the atomic weapons 
race which is now in full headway between 
the United States and the Soviet Union may 
some day be turned into an atomic power 
race, and it is the “obligation” of the United 
States, however it develops the atom, to do 
so in such a way that all can share, 

Gordon Dean, retiring Chairman of the 
United States Atomic Energy Commission— 
the office in the executive branch which 
carries out the atomic program—was the 
first witness. Mr. Dean produced a large, 
multicolored chart. This showed the con- 
sumption of fuels in the United States for 
the past 50 years and what is forecast for the 
next 50. 

By this chart, Mr. Dean established that 


. uranium is a fuel—as wood, coal, and oil 


are fuels, Uranium is an elemental fuel, 
whereas wood, coal, and oll are fossil fuels. 
But they all burn, in one form or another, 
and they all produce heat. And it is this 
heat which produces power. 
POWER SOURCES 

By Mr. Dean’s chart, ofl and gas now 
provide more than half of America’s fuel, 
coal slightly less than half, wood and water 
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a tiny amount, and uranium none at all. 
In 1960, however, a thin line appears on 
Mr. Dean's chart, the start of uranium as 
an available fuel. Until 1975 oil continues 
to be the major source of fuel. But the last 
quarter of this century the primary source 
of fuel becomes overwhelmingly coal, and 
fluids drawn from coal, In the final decade, 
1990 to 2000, uranium begins to provide the 
country with a major source of fuel and 
power. 

This is the prospect which Mr. Dean and 
his engineers foresee. It tied in with his 
own forecasts at this hearing that for the 
United States itself, anyway, atomic power 
on a competitive basis with coal and oil is 
15 to 25 years away. Never once did Mr. 
Dean suggest that it was much nearer, and 
he stressed that in these years the develop- 
ment of reactors of various sizes and sorts, 
out of which electric power can be gener- 
ated will be the main effort. Mr. Dean did 
not discuss its use outside the United States 
which is where the first real use of atomic 
power is anticipated by many. 

Mr. Dean said little about the production 
of uranium ore, out of which comes the par- 
ticular element U235, which splits and pro- 
vides the energy. He merely said that the 
production of atomic explosives is sufficient 
so that the military stockpiles can continue 
to be built up with sufficient left over, now, 
to warrant a real effort to develop atomic 
power. This was Chairman Dean’s achieve- 
ment—the great buildup of the Nation's 
nuclear stockpiles representing $10 billions 
invested, 

So has begun, in the old Senate Chamber, 
a series of hearings that are expected to run 
throughout the month of July. These prob- 
ably will be as important to the history of 
man’s control and development of the 
uranium atom as the first hearings in 1945- 
46, just after the events at Alamogordo, 
Hiroshima, and Nagasaki. 

They will be informative, baffling, techni- 
cal, and illuminating. And a New York 
Yankee named Srunnr“ Core will preside 
over all to remind every witness of his con- 
ception of America’s primary obligation to- 
ward mankind. Daniel Webster may be look- 
ing over his shoulder, sternly. 


Mr. Speaker, the statement of the gen- 


tleman from New York [Mr. Cork] at 


the open hearing, referred to in the 
foregoing article, is as follows: 


[From the Office of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy] 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS OF HON. W. STERLING 
COLE, REPUBLICAN, OF New YORK, CHAIR- 
MAN, JOINT COMMITTEE ON ATOMIC ENERGY, 
AT PUBLIC HEARING ON THE DEVELOPMENT 
or NuCLEAR POWER 


This is the first of a series of public hear- 
ings on the possible development of atomic 
energy for industrial power. The Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy plans to hold meet- 
ings on this subject throughout the month 
of July. We hope that when these hearings 
are concluded the Congress and the Ameri- 
can people will have a better understanding 
of the prospects for atomic power develop- 
ment, along with a fuller appreciation of the 
problems which must be solved before we 
can generate useful quantities of electricit; 
from atomic reactors, ` 

Over the past 2 months, our committee 
has devoted more than a dozen executive 
meetings to this problem, We have taken 
testimony from ranking officials in the ex- 
ecutive branch; we have had before us rep- 
resentatives of the private companies which 
have participated in atomic power studies 
under AEC security clearance. These execu- 
tive sessions have shed light on many im- 
portant issues. They have helped us define 
the key policy questions—the questions 
which must be answered before the Congress 
and the administration can formulate a pro- 
gram for maximizing the contribution which 
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industrial atomic power can make to the 
security and welfare of our Nation. 

Last week, the joint committee decided it 
could now proceed with public hearings with- 
out jeopardizing national security. We are 
taking great pains to avoid the possibility of 
security breaches. We will, for instance, ask 
each witness to give us his affirmative as- 
surance that he understands no classified 
matters are to be discussed in these open 
hearings. 

The purpose of these public hearings is 
simple. They aim at giving the joint com- 
mittee, the Congress, and the American peo- 
ple a more comprehensive and accurate un- 
derstanding of the problems which our na- 
tion faces in developing atomic energy for 
peacetime power. All the committee mem- 
bers agree that such an understanding must 
precede any examination of possible changes 
in the Atomic Energy Act of 1946. In this 
connection, the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget has informed us that the execu- 
tive branch will not be able to transmit fully 
coordinated legislative recommendations to 
the Congress in the immediate future. 
(Dodge letter attached.) 

Our committee hopes that these forthcom- 
ing hearings will lay the ground work for 
determining what changes in the organic law, 
if any, should be considered during the next 
session of the Congress. 

Every member of this committee trusts 
that partisan considerations will not enter 
into the framing of national policy toward 
the development of atomic power. As chair- 
man, I can assure you that such considera- 
tions have played no part whatsoever in the 
joint committee’s deliberations on this 
problem. 

Our Nation's atomic enterprise represents 
® $12-billion investment. In developing 
atomic power, we must not risk the loss of 
the momentum which has been so dearly 
bought with Federal funds. At the same 
time, we must guard against overly hasty 
formulation of national policy. The impli- 
cations of atomic power for the future well- 
being of our country are simply too far- 
reaching to permit ill-considered action. 

I anticipate that these hearings will reveal 
wide differences of opinion concerning the 
content of prudent public policy in this field. 
It would be surprising if it were otherwise. 
We are, after all, scarcely 10 years into the 
atomic age—and we have yet to build the 
first reactor producing useful amounts of 
electricity. No man can pretend to a mo- 
nopoly of wisdom in these matters. 

No man can now advance final answers 
to such fundamental questions as these: How 
will the development of atomic power bear 
upon the military security of the United 
States? How will unfolding progress in this 
area affect America’s leadership of the free 
world? Whose money should be used to de- 
velop atomic power—the taxpayers’ or private 
investors’—and in what proportion? What 
type of policy will best protect the public’s 
multibillion-dollar investment in the na- 
tional atomic-energy program? How can the 
genius and skill of the American private 
enterprise best be enlisted in developing 
atomic power? How can we reconcile wider 
participation of free enterprise with the 
requirements of atomic security? 

Concerning these questions, reasonable 
men can have—and will have—reasonable 
differences of opinion, 

There is virtually unanimous agreement 
that large quantities of electricity can be 
derived from atomic energy. But I do not 
believe that any person who has lived with 
this problem expects atomic power to be 
widely competitive in the United States with 
electricity generated from low-cost conven- 
tional fuels by the day after tomorrow. Yet 
costs will go down as our knowledge and 
experience increase. Moreover, present cost 
estimates are largely speculative, and we will 
not actually know how much atomic power 
costs until we produce it. 


The revolution which will someday be 
wrought in our lives by industrial uses of 
atomic power will not be heralded by the 
blaring of trumphets. We will not go to 
sleep one night in the preatomic age and 
wake the next morning in a world trans- 
formed, 

Only a little more than a decade has passed 
since man first demonstrated the atomic 
chain reaction. The very fact that we are 
here today, considering how we will proceed 
to utilize energy from the atom’s core for 
power, is in itself a remarkable thing. It 
should give heart and encouragement to our 
people and indeed to all peoples of the world. 
It is a mark of tribute to the foresight and 
creativeness of our scientists, and it is a 
measure of our industrial might. 

I am confident that the second decade of 
this atomic age will mean as much for our 
Nation’s welfare as the first decade has 
meant for our Nation's security. 

I foresee, moreover, the day—though per- 
haps only our children or their children will 
live to see it—when atomic power will 
change man’s material lot as profoundly as 
it was altered by the invention of the steam 
engine. I foresee the day, when thanks 
largely to the help of atomic power, the age- 
old poverty of Asia and Africa may at last 
be conquered. 

The requirements of national defense have 
so far forced us to concentrate on military 
applications of atomic energy. We need not 
apologize for this necessary emphasis. We 
produce atomic weapons with deep reluc- 
tance; we produce them because the defense 
of our country and the free world so re- 
quires; we produce them because our earnest 
strivings for international control over all 
armaments have been rebuffed, time and 
again, by the Soviet Government. 

Yet the elemental force of the split atom— 
the force which protects this Nation in the 
form of atomic weapons—will someday be 
harnessed to make this world nearer our 
hearts’ desires. It will be harnessed to allay 
human wretchedness. It will be harnessed 
to elevate the dignity of man. 

We of this Nation have, I believe, a con- 
tinuing obligation to remind all men of good 
will that we are not blind to the peacetime 
side of atomic energy. I will go further. 
I will say that we have a positive obliga- 
tion to show decent people everywhere— 
by deed as well as by word—that we wish to 
share the benefits of peacetime atomic energy 
with all free peoples. 

It is the fervent hope—it is the prayer— 
of all of us on this committee that these 
hearings will help make this fact known to 
the world. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., June 16, 1953. 
Hon. W. STERLING COLE, 

Chairman, Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mn. CHAIRMAN: As you know, the 
executive branch is giving active considera- 
tion to legislative provisions which would 
be necessary to permit greater participation 
by private industry in atomic power devel- 
opment and ultimately the establishment of 
an atomic power industry. Our considera- 
tion has been based upon the proposals 
made recently by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and discussed with your committee 
by Chairman Gordon Dean. 

The industrial development of atomic 
power is an important national question. 
Such utilization of atomic power can eventu- 
ally supplement significantly the other 
sources of energy available to this country 
and to nations friendly to us, and participa- 
tion in its development by industry, in our 
opinion, is not only desirable in itself but 
will reduce the demands upon the Federal 
budget, 
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We recognize that your committee desires 
to begin hearings on a bill which would re- 
fiect the views of the executive branch. 
However, it is now evident that additional 
time will be required for executive branch 
consideration of the Commission's draft leg- 
islation and to supplement it with some ap- 
proach to the patent question, which was not 
included in the Commission's draft. The 
problems involved are both complex and im- 
portant. We are forced to conclude that it 
will not be possible to transmit fully coordi- 
nated recommendations to the Congress in 
the immediate future. 

Under the circumstances we should like 
to ask whether the committee would be will- 
ing to conduct further exploration of this 
subject along the lines of the hearings which 
have already been held, leaving for later con- 
sideration the provisions of an actual bill 
to authorize the industrial development of 
atomic energy. 

Sincerely yours, 
os. M. DODGE, 
Director. 


To Safeguard Sovereignty: Bricker 
Amendment Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAT SUTTON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1953 


Mr, SUTTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to include herein an article 
from the Nashville Banner, dated June 
29, 1953, concerning the Bricker amend- 
ment. This is an excellent editorial and 
I am delighted to make the contents of 
the same available to the Congress. 

Personally, I strongly advocate the 
adoption of the Bricker amendment, 
which would guarantee to the people of 
the United States that no treaty can 
ever be adopted that would override the 
Constitution of the United States. The 
Constitution must be protected as it con- 
tains the principle under which the 
American people have fought all of the 
wars since the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence. 

The article follows: 

To SAFEGUARD SOVEREIGNTY: BRICKER AMEND- 
MENT NEEDED 

The week of July Fourth points up with 
emphasis one more reason why this country 
needs the Bricker amendment to safeguard 
American sovereignty from international at- 
trition. 

When the Declaration of Independence was 
signed 177 years ago this week, the Conven- 
tion adopting it unanimously approved its 
assertion that men are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights, 
But when American representatives in the 
United Nations organization moved to in- 
sert that affirmation in the U. N. declara- 
tion ot human rights, they were voted down. 

In effect, this U. N. vote declared that men 
are not endowed with certain rights by the 
Creator. And should this contradictory dec- 
laration finally be adopted by the United Na- 
tions and subsequently approved by the 
United States Senate, then one of the most 
solemn assertions of America’s great Decla- 
ration of Independence will have been nulli- 

ed 


This is true because in the absence of the 
Bricker amendment the Constitution holds 
that a treaty which has been ratified by the 
Senate becomes the supreme law of the land. 
As a matter of fact, even without ratifica- 
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tion, the denial of God-given rights might 
become law. For the Senate already has ap- 
proved the original U. N. Charter and an 
appellate court has held that provisions of 
the Charter supersede the Constitution. 

Thus it is fitting that within the past few 
days the Senate Judiciary Committee has 
approved the measure by a vote of 8 to 4. 
One of the four voting against the measure 
was Senator KEFAUVER, who in the past has 
gone even so far as to sponsor a resolution 
to abridge American sovereignty by merging 
the United States into an Atlantic Union. 

The proposed constitutional amendment 
which has been submitted by Senator BRICK- 
ER and endorsed by 51 other Senators, just 
11 short of the required two-thirds, would 
forbid any relinquishment or impairment of 
any constitutional right to any international 
organization. It states, “A treaty shall be- 
come effective as internal law in the United 
States only through legislation which would 
be valid in the absence of a treaty.” 

This amendment is urgently needed for at 
the present time some 200 treaties are being 
drawn up by agencies of the U. N., most of 
which are dominated by majorities from 
countries which do not understand or are 
not concerned with the American concepts 
of human freedom and constitutional gov- 
ernment. 

Secretary of State Dulles, who on occa- 
sion has admitted the dangerous. possibili- 
ties inherent in treaty law, has entered ob- 
jections to the Bricker proposal on the 
grounds that it would restrict the President 
in negotiating peace arrangements and that, 
anyway, there is no danger of treaty en- 
croachment under the Eisenhower steward- 
ship. 

On this latter statement, we concur, and 
believe that so does most of America. But 
the fact that we now have a leader who will 
not ask for ratification of the human rights 
covenant or other international legislation 
of such character certainly does not mean 
that our basic rights might not be endan- 
gered at some time in the future. 

Many objectors claim that the Nation does- 
n't need the amendment because it has never 
made any unwise treaties or executive agree- 
ments in the past. Only four words are 
needed to answer that: Tehran, Yalta, Cairo, 
and Potsdam. 

To begin with, such an argument is the 
nonsensical one that might be used by a 
homeowner who says he doesn’t need any 
fire insurance because he never had a fire. 
In the second place, the Nation already has 
had four fires and in the interests of wisdom 
and security, it assuredly needs protection 
against others. 

As a safeguard to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Bill of Rights, and other sacred 
rights which millions of Americans have 
fought and sacrificed to establish and keep, 
the Bricker amendment should be approved 
by the Senate and House and submitted to 
the States for ratification. 


Let’s Stop Tearing Down Democratic 
Institutions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1953 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the flair 
by some Members of Congress to try to 
tear down American institutions, if not 
controlled, may well get out of hand. 

Tf our colleagues would only stop long 
enough to remember that respect for 
our democratic institutions is necessary. 


for their maintenance, they would not be 
so promiscuous in their attacks upon 
our courts. Now unfortunately, the Su- 
preme Court is being made fair game 
for congressional attacks. 

Our Supreme Court and its members 
have rendered honorabie and distin- 
guished service and need no defense 
from me, or from anyone else. I am 
merely taking this time to point out to 
our colleagues that all they are accom- 
plishing is bringing disrespect upon one 
of the foundations of our democracy 
which is entitled to the utmost respect 
of every American citizen. 

The newspapers have recently referred 
to the fact that one of our Members dis- 
sented from the overwhelming action 
of his own committee in refusing to 
subpena before that committee a Jus- 
tice of the United States Supreme Court. 
Of course, that is his prerogative. 

At the same time, however, he is 
quoted as having said “that failure of a 
party to a controversy to testify raises a 
presumption that any evidence he might 
give would be unfavorable to his cause.” 
That quotation was an unfair and an 
improper reflection upon a Justice of the 
Supreme Court. The committee must 
have decided as I am informed it did, 
that there was no point in subpenaing 
a Justice of the Supreme Court to testify 
before it because there was no evidence 
submitted to the committee concerning 
which they should make any inquiries of 
that Justice. 

The quotation referred to above, at- 
tributed to a member of the committee, 
while a proper statement of law had 
absolutely no application to the particu- 
lar case. It is quite true that in a 
“civil”—and I emphasize the word 
“civil”—controversy, a party to a contro- 
versy who fails to testify, raises a pre- 
sumption that his testimony would be 
unfavorable to his cause. That pre- 
sumption, or that principle of law, never 
applies in a criminal case. It never ap- 
plies in an investigation. Every first- 
year law student knows that a person so 
subpenaed is not a party to a contro- 
versy, criminal or civil, and to apply that 
quotation to the declination on the part 
of a man to testify pursuant to invitation 
after the committee has refused to seek 
his testimony by subpena, is a perversion 
of the principle of law and an attempt 
to make it apply so as to put the Justice 
in a bad light. 

It is most unfortunate that our col- 
league made any such utterance. 

It is high time that this Congress 
adopted a rule prohibiting its Members 
from making such statements. 


TVA Has Salvaged a Whole Region in 
Two Decades 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. ALBERT GORE 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1953 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Aubrey Graves entitled “TVA Has 
Salvaged a Whole Region in Two Dec- 
ades,” which was published in the Wash- 
ington Post of Sunday, June 28, 1953. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


TVA Has SALVAGED A WHOLE REGION In Two 
DECADES 
(By Aubrey Graves) 

Into Washington with Franklin D. Roose- 
velt just 20 years ago came a group of brilli- 
ant men, both young and old, with brave 
plans for remaking America. The gloom and 
lethargy of depression which had descended 
suddenly in 1929 still lingered. The time 
was made to order for bold men with a 
blueprint. 

Appropriating a dream long cherished by 
white-thatched Senator George W. Norris, 
they set out to transform the wide and 
backward Tennessee Valley into an economic 
Eden. 

This they proposed to do by developing the 
Government-owned plants at Muscle Shoals, 
Ala., by flood-control measures, by improving 
river transportation and by developing cheap 
electric power. 

The new President, preaching his gospel 
of nothing to fear except fear itself, gave 
his leadership to the far-reaching adventure. 
He called for the formation of an independ- 
ent corporation “clothed with the powers of 
Government but possessed of the flexibility 
and initiative of a private enterprise.” 

House and Senate Members, flushed with 
the excitement of riding the Roosevelt coat- 
tails to victory, speeded through a bill car- 
rying the sponsorship of Norris, Republican 
of Nebraska, and Representative LISTER HILL, 
Democrat of Alabama. So fanatical was ac- 
ceptance of the new religion that many Con- 
gressmen started refusing even to dine with 
the utilities’ lobbyists. 

REBIRTH OF A BADLANDS 


The Tennessee Valley Authority, which was 
to be assailed by its critics as “creeping so- 
cialism” and upheld by its protagonists as 
“democracy on the march,” was born that 
May. Dam building started in October, 

In 1933 the Tennessee Valley area, includ- 
ing parts of seven States, was a major eco- 
nomic problem in a land of general depres- 
sion. It rivers were undeveloped; its hard- 
wood had been overcut and largely burned.. 
Fires, against which there was little protec- 
tion, had ravaged the forests, which occupied 
54.4 percent of the area. An annual rainfall 
of 52 inches in a land of row-crop had eroded 
the soil and drained it of plant food. The 
valley people subsisted on a per capita in- 
come of 40 percent of the national average, 

Only 3 farms in each 100 had electricity. 

Considered against this background, the 
most apoplectic TVA opponents are obliged 
to admit that the Tennessee River and its 
tributaries haye become valuable servants 
of the region and the Nation. 

Floods are being controlled; the timber re- 
sources of the area are increasingly better 
managed and the soil is being revitalized. 
Electricity is available at less than one half 
the national rate. And per capita income of 
the people has increased to 59 percent of the 
national average, 


POWER WAS INCIDENTAL 


Contrary to popular conception the de- 
velopment of hydroelectric power was not 
the prime purpose of the TVA act. Given 
top priority was flood control. The second 
objective was promotion of navigation. 
Power was to be generated only so far as was 
consistent with the first two objectives. 

Two decades ago the region was subject to 
devastating floods. The Tennessee River, 
less than 2 feet deep at certain seasons, at 
other times became a raging torrent. Farm 
lands and homes had little protection. Prop- 
erty damage and number of lives lost ran 
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high and the disruption of families was an- 
nual and enormous. 

Today the integrated system of 30 dams 
which controls the system’s flow provides 
12 million acre-feet of flood storage. From 
the beginning of the flood season in late De- 
cember until its end in late March, the water 
level of the reservoirs is kept low. 

Flood protection benefits extend into the 
lower Ohio and Mississippi Valleys. All 
water from the Tennessee River can be 
held back for several days. In the event of 
a major flood on the lower Ohio, the TVA 
dams can reduce flood heights by at least 
2 feet between Cairo, II., and the mouth of 
the Arkansas River. This actually happened 
in 1950 and saved thousands of acres along 
the lower Mississippi from flooding. 


ELEVEN MILLION DOLLARS ANNUAL SAVINGS 


Since 1936, when Norris Dam started oper- 
ating, 21 floods which would have exceeded 
flood stage have been lowered by reservoir 
operation. The fifth, sixth, and seventh 
largest floods of record (those of 1946, 1947, 
and 1948) were controlled to the point where 
damages were small. 

It is estimated that Chattanooga, alone, 
has been saved from $45 million damage 
since 1936. The total estimated savings 
from floods which have been kept from de- 
veloping run to $11 million a year. These 
estimates are TVA’s. 

Prior to 1933, the Tennessee River was not 
a dependable waterway. The limiting chan- 
nel from Paducah, Ky., to Wilson Dam in 
Alabama was 4 feet. It was still shallower 
from Decatur to Chattanooga to Knoxville. 
TVA has created a chain of lakes which pro- 
vide a channel throughout the 650-mile 
length of the river that will carry boats and 
barges drawing 9 feet of water. 

In 1933, traffic on the river amounted to 
33 million ton-miles a year (mostly sand 
and gravel dredged from one point on the 
river and delivered to another). Now traf- 
fic is running at the rate of 800 million ton- 
miles a year and most of this is high value 
cargo coming from or going to points outside 
the valley. Grain for both dairy and beef 
cattle comes in from the Midwest; oil and 
other petroleum products from Louisiana; 
sulfur from Texas. 

One of the most interesting sights in the 
river traffic is the movement of autos from 
Detroit, by way of Evansville, down the Ohio 
and into the Tennesee River. They come 
down in triple-decked barges, 300 autos to a 
barge. Landed at Guntersville, Ala., they 
are distributed throughout the Southeast. 

The power business of TVA is paying its 
own way. During fiscal 1952 power opera- 
tions earned $26 million, a return of 4.7 per- 
cent. For the past 5 years, earnings have 
averaged 5 percent. 

Nine out of ten farms in the TVA area 
today are supplied with electricity. One and 
one-quarter million consumers of TVA 
power are using more than twice the number 
of kilowatt-hours per capita as are used by 
the Nation as a whole, at a cost of less than 
half the average national rate. TVA cus- 
tomers pay an average of 1.33 cents a kilo- 
watt-hour; the average for the Nation is 2.77 
cents. 

Nearly $900 million worth of electrical ap- 
pliances have been bought in the region dur- 
ing the past 5 years. 

There are refrigerators and ranges in the 
kitchen. Water is carried by an electric 
pump instead of by the women, young and 
old, with the once familiar water buckets. 
In the barns are hay driers, small motors to 
grind feed, cut wood, turn small lathes. 
Power is curing hams and cooling milk. 

The Atomic Energy Commission at Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., is taking an enormous amount 
of power and TVA is building a large steam 
plant near Paducah, Ky., to supply electric- 
ity to the AEC plant under construction in 
that vicinity. 

By 1956, TVA expects to be supplying 3.4 
million kilowatts of power to Federal agen- 


cies in the region, and AEC alone will use 
25 billion kilowatt-hours of electricity a year. 

Power is needed in increasing quantities 
by the region’s industry. In 20 years the 
number of manufacturing establishments 
has increased by 1,900 (or 35 percent). 

To get the additional power needed for the 
expanding valley economy, TVA is building 
seven large steam plants. The House has 
just turned down a request for funds to 
start an eighth one—a request made by the 
Truman administration but not included in 
President Eisenhower's budget. 

TVA engineers say no further large in- 
crements of power can be obtained from the 
river; major dams have been completed. 
Any substantial additional blocks must come 
from steam plants. 

Officials of TVA say that, however contro- 
versial the question of public power may be, 
the fact remains that the consumers in the 
valley are paying the entire cost of their 
bargain electricity, including repayment to 
the Government over a 40-year period of 
Federal funds invested in the power part of 
TVA. 

A fourth function of TVA is development 
of the area's agricultural and recreational 
resources. The two nitrate plants built dur- 
ing World War I at Muscle Shoals are now 
producing fertilizer. They are operated as a 
national laboratory to develop new and con- 
centrated fertilizers and the for 
producing them, which are available to all 
manufacturers. 

Recreation is a major business in the val- 
ley area, with 10,000 miles of lakeshore. The 
tourist trade is booming. TVA built five 
demonstration parks on the lake in coopera- 
tion with the Civilian Conservation Corps 
and the National Park Service. Today there 
are 12 State parks and 40 local and country 
parks in the area. 

Through TVA action, the incidence of ma- 
laria in the area, once as high as 30 percent, 
has been ended. 

The total cost of TVA to June 30, 1953, 
will be just under $1.4 billion, 


Tapping Latent Talent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1953 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I am 
including an article by Robert W. John- 
son, which appeared in Dun’s Review for 
June 1953. General Johnson, now chair- 
man of the board of Johnson & Johnson, 
has served his country in many capaci- 
ties. Starting as a captain in the medi- 
cal corps in 1926, he rose to the rank of 
brigadier general in 1943, when he was 
honorably discharged so that he might 
continue his efforts to serve the Nation, 

During the war he served first as New 
Jersey’s rationing administrator, then 
as Vice Chairman of the War Production 
Board, and as Chairman of the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation. Among other 
activities, he has served as President of 
the Middlesex General Hospital, and as 
member of the Borough Council and 
Mayor of Highland Park, N. J. 

The article follows: 

TAPPING LATENT TALENT 
(By Robert W. Johnson) 

The postelection comment by the unsuc- 

cessful presidential candidate to the effect 
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that the New Dealers are leaving Washington 
to make way for the car dealers was, of course, 
a facetious remark. However, another look 
at this Stevensonian phrase may produce a 
different reaction. ; 

Unwittingly or not, he has pointed up a 
trend—by and large a healthy one—that has 
steadily developed on the local level, the State 
level, and, by his acknowledgment, has final- 
ly permeated the Federal scene. 

This trend is the growing movement of 
the amateur into government affairs—into 
politics, if you please. 

If the car dealers who are said to be tak- 
ing up residence in Washington represent 
only a special interest, or if they are enter- 
ing government with a purpose—such as sell- 
ing cars or a philosophy favoring only a 
few—they are a force for poor government, 
But if they are citizens who place their coun- 
try first and desire to serve it well, they de- 
serve the applause of all. 

Actually, an increasing number of free 
citizens have been serving quietly and effi- 
ciently in the government of our municipali- 
ties, counties, and States. Some have run 
for office while others have shown an apti- 
tude that has led to appointive offices in 
local and State government. 

What this country has needed is more po- 
litical amateurs with the mind and the heart 
to enter government. Fortunately, during 
the past 25 years, more and more citizens 
have given time, thought, and energy to 
political responsibilities. Their numbers in- 
clude businessmen desiring to see efficiency 
and productivity in government, successful 
farmers with the traditional American belief 
in the solid virtues of work, and labor officials 
whose sense of values is firmly embedded in 
the American way of life. 

This country is on the threshold of a new 
era in government. It is desperately unfor- 
tunate that three wars had to be fought in 
the process of amending and improving the 
home front. It is bad luck that the despair 
of political travail, stupidity, and a ravenous 
bureaucracy had to be experienced. Never- 
theless, it is amazing that a right-about-face 
has resulted in spite of such handicaps. 
With its present firm foundation, however, 
the road ahead looks brighter, clearer, and 
more challenging than it has for many years. 

Philadelphia is one of the most recent 
examples of the work of political amateurs. 
Old-line politicians ran the City of Brother- 
ly Love in an expensive, careless manner, 
Corruption rode Philadelphia's narrow one- 
Way streets and always ended up at city hall, 
the monstrous building sitting astride the 
city’s two main thoroughfares. 

A group spearheaded by Joseph Sill Clark, 
Jr., and Richardson Dilworth, along with 
several other political amateurs, decided 
that a housecleaning was in order. This 
group, supported by businessmen, set out 
to overturn an entrenched city machine that 
had been in power beyond the memory of 
the retired element in the city. 

These political amateurs began their cru- 
sade soon after their return from World War 
II. Theirs was no overnight upending of a 
government that believed it would go on for- 
ever. A huge city debt and the inevitable 
evidence of corruption provided their oppor- 
tunity. Insignificant city officials were 
found guilty of raking in pay-offs for li- 
censes, lifting of parking tickets, city con- 
tracts for streets, office supplies, and the 
thousands of other items a modern city must 
have to keep the wheels moving. 

Slowly and painstakingly these political 
amateurs uprooted and exposed evidences of 
corruption. Then the amateurs went to the 
voters with a clean-up platform that prom- 
ised efficiency and economy. Despite the 
overwhelming Republican vote in the 1952 
elections, the city of Philadelphia stood out 
as a bulwark of the Democratic Party. Yet 
the political analysts say that Philadelphia, 
normally a Republican stronghold, pulled 
the lever for reform government without re- 
gard to party affiliations, 
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Political amateurs are now in the princi- 
pal city positions in Philadelphia. Their 
ability to cope with day-to-day municipal 
problems is already being tested as they run 
head-on into ward leaders who still insist 
on doing business at the same old stand in 
the same old way. 

Housecleaning includes more than sweep- 
ing the porch and changing the appearance 
of the entrance hall. But if initiative, inter- 
est, and effort will do the job thoroughly, 
these political amateurs headed by Mayor 
Joseph Sill Clark, Jr. and District Attorney 
Richardson Dilworth will reach the end of 
the road, 


CHANGE AGAINST TRADITION 


The professional politico usually is well- 
informed, He understands certain political 
patterns that are Greek to the man in the 
street. However, the record shows that he 
occasionally suffers from periods of political 
blindness. He is apt to miss the main trend 
of a political change primarily because he is 
steeped in his experience and unaware of 
certain current influences on the voting pub- 
lic. The political amateur, on the other 
hand, is not hampered or blinded by tradi- 
tion. Lately he seems to be closer to the 
thinking of the average voter. 

However, not all professional politicos have 
been blinded by the situations on their own 
doorsteps. There is abundant evidence that 
some of the smart professional political 
bosses are cognizant of the public’s desire 
to support amateurs for public office. In 
the philosophy of, “If you can't lick them, 
join them,” a pointed example can be found 
in Chicago, the home for years of the Kelly- 
Nash machine now under the leadership of 
Col. Jacob Arvey. 

In 1947, when Edward J. Kelly decided to 
retire as mayor of Chicago and as boss of the 
organization, Arvey took over the reins, To 
succeed Kelly, he chose Martin H. Kennelly, 
a well-known Chicago businessman, to seek 
his first elected office as a reform candidate 
for mayor. Kennelly, a successful warehous- 
ing and trucking owner, was swept into 
Office. Although there is some opinion to 
the contrary, he has instituted business 
measures in the operation of the compli- 
cated governmental machinery of the Windy 
City. 

Colonel Arvey did not stop there. In 1948, 
he chose to support as a candidate for the 
United States Senate a University of Chicago 
economist and an amateur politico, PAuL H. 
DoveG.ias, a man who had been a thorn in the 
machine’s side for several years. For the 
Illinois governorship, he advocated a then 
politically unknown lawyer and former Navy 
and State Department official, Adlai E. 
Stevenson. He guessed correctly for both 
were elected by tremendous majorities, un- 
seating veteran officeholders Senator C. Way- 
land Brooks and Gov. Dwight H. Green. 
These amateurs of 1948 quickly caught on to 
the use of the tools of the trade. 

Not all of the examples of the upsurge of 
interest in government by political ama- 
teurs are in the big cities, the States, and 
the Federal Government. Unsung and un- 
known to millions of Americans, thousands 
of solid citizens have shown an interest in 
how their towns and counties are run. 
Their interests are in the local scenes which, 
in the composite, make up the kind of gov- 
ernment the Nation gets. 

Fundamental to our democracy is the 
manner in which local citizens give their 
time and thought to the problems of zoning, 
education, traffic, parking, housing, commu- 
nity planning, and the hundreds of details 
that determine whether or not the commu- 
nity will be rated as a good place to live or 
only as a mediocre one. 

Entrance requirements for the political 
amateur on the local level are few—an in- 
terest in his local problems, a belief that he 
can do the job better than his predecessors, 
a neighborly spirit to help get the job done. 
There is always a shortage of competent peo- 


ple prepared to take on the challenging 
local-level political offices, and the candi- 
dates are permitted to learn on the job. 

Spotted here and there around the Na- 
tion are business concerns whose policy is 
one of gently prodding their employees to 
do something to make democracy work on 
the local level without regard to party. For- 
tunately, most small-town political posts, 
both elective and appointive, can be han- 
dled on a part-time basis. All that is re- 
quired is a willingness to serve on the part 
of the employee and an attitude of approval 
on the part of the company and the citizen's 
immediate superiors. 

Amateur political service in local govern- 
ment has two great advantages to our Na- 
tion. First, it brings to local government 
affairs the competence, Judgment, and belief 
in getting one’s money’s worth in govern- 
ment; and secondly, it furnishes the pre- 
paratory training in politics that is invalu- 
able if the citizen becomes a member of top 
management and if he gets the call to serve 
in his State or the National Government. 

On the American political scene the polit- 
ical amateur has achieved over the past 25 
years a betterment in local government. 
There is reason to hope that if political ama- 
teurs can apply this same capacity for gov- 
ernment in Washington, the pendulum of 
hope for the improvement of the efficiency 
and adherence to honesty and economy will 
swing upward. 


ADDED DEMOCRACY 


Only through the amateur politician, the 
businessman, farmer, labor official, educator, 
professional man, is it possible for America to 
build on its proud record of democracy. 
When political amateurs take the reins of 
government, they can accomplish what the 
machines and the bosses were never able to 
do. The government will be more honest 
and more competent. 

The old-line political boss is on his way 
out. The rapid development of communica- 
tions, first radio and now ‘television, has 
brought the candidate into the living room. 
Heretofore local professional leaders came to 
the door and influenced the potential voter. 
The political amateur, oftentimes with a 
knowledge of radio and television techniques, 
is better able to sell himself to the electorate, 
and hrough the new media to reach a much 
larger audience more quickly. 

Parallel to this swing to more amateurs in 
public office is the political metamorphosis 
in the past 25 years in State governments. 
While the Washington mess.“ to which both 
parties have contributed unstintingly, has 
usurped the headlines, government on State 
levels has been improving apace, especially 
in the fields of governmental reorganization, 
labor safeguards, balanced budgets, and a 
sound government approach. 

GOVERNMENTAL REORGANIZATION 

Although a substantial reorganization of 
the executive branch of National Govern- 
ment was recommended by the Hoover Com- 
mission, government on the Federal level 
continues to be administered by a sprawling, 
wasteful bureaucracy. The importance of 
overhauling governmental procedures in or- 
der to achieve improved public service, ef- 
ficiency, and economy has long been of major 
concern to the States. 

“There seems today to be general agree- 
ment that the position of the States in the 
Federal union has been markedly strength- 
ened during the past decade,” writes Dr. 
Lynton K. Caldwell! Recent developments 
in State administration, according to Dr. 
Caldwell, may be grouped into four catego- 
ries: (1) Consolidation of related adminis- 
trative functions; (2) coordination of ad- 
ministrative policy and action; (3) coopera- 
tion among the States in intergovernmental 


“Perfecting State Administration, 1940 
1946,” Public Administration Review, VII, 
pp. 25-36, Winter 1947. 
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administrative programs; and (4) control 
over administrative procedure by governors, 
legislatures, and courts. 

Outstanding success has been manifest in 
New Jersey and Virginia which have recent- 
ly effected extensive reorganization of State 
departments and agencies and have dras- 
tically cut the number of such units in order 
to bring about greater efficiency. Sweeping 
reorganizations have taken place in New 
York, Minnesota, and Michigan. Consolida- 
tion of related administrative functions has 
improved efficiency and decreased costs in 
Missouri, Louisiana, Colorado, Utah, Mon- 
tana, North Dakota, and South Carolina. 

In at least half of the States commissions 
are now at work studying this important 
question, and it is anticipated that con- 
tinued progress will be made in improving 
and strengthening the process of govern- 
ment at State level. 


LABOR SAFEGUARDS 


To safeguard workers against the hazards 
of industry, five States have enacted pro- 
grams which protect employees during pe- 
riods of sickness not connected with their 
employments. These States which provide 
benefits for unemployment due to nonoccu- 
pational sickness or injury are Rhode Island, 
California, New Jersey, New York, and Wash- 
ington, 

New Jersey adopted a cash sickness benefits 
law in 1948. New York and Washington 
adopted similar laws in 1949. Workmen’s 
compensation, industrial safety laws, mini- 
mum wages, the 8-hour day, and unemploy- 
ment compensation began in the States. 

Other gains for labor at the State level in- 
clude a provision in the New Jersey Consti- 
tution of 1947 which guarantees to persons 
in private employment the right to organize 
and bargain collectively, and the enactment 
in 13 States of statutes which prohibit dis- 
crimination in rate of pay because of sex. 
The so-called equal pay laws originated in 
Michigan and Montana at the end of World 
War I and, since 1943, laws guaranteeing 
equal pay for women have been passed in 
California, Connecticut, Illinois, Maine, Mas- 
sachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Wash- 
ington. 

Deficit spending by State governments is 
subject to greater public scrutiny than 
deficit spending by the Federal Government. 
While the false philosophy that Federal debt 
is all right because the money is owed to 
yourself has been widely accepted in Federal 
financing, there has been less permeation 
of that false philosophy on State and local 
levels of government. Perhaps it is because 
the people can see and know the schools, 
roads, dams, and other public improvements 
for which they are paying. 

VARYING STANDARDS 

Any lazy or incompetent public servants in 
State and local governments offend the hard- 
working citizen who knows he is paying for 
lack of ability and responsibility. Probably 
because human understanding has limita- 
tions, public servants are held up to diff- 
erent standards of responsibility. The citi- 
zen will shout to high heaven about incom- 
petence among local public servants while 
keeping his peace about Federal employees 
even though their offices are in the same 
municipality. . 

State budgets are undoubtedly given closer 
scrutiny than Federal budgets, In most 
States the government cannot borrow money 
without presenting the issue to the voters 
in a referendum. The Federal procedure is 
more removed from the understanding and 
the direct voice of the individual citizen. 
The Congress and the President can act with 
finality in expenditures. The obvious ques- 
tion is why we as citizens do not apply con- 
stitutional brakes on Federal spending, with 
perhaps some provision for elasticity in well- 
defined emergencies. 


* Article I, paragraph 19. 
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SOUND GOVERNMENT APPROACH 


While our Federal Frankenstein has been 
accumulating a gigantic debt and operating 
at a deficit, many States have been living 
within their means. State and local govern- 
ments have accepted the need for frugality. 
There are a few examples to the contrary but, 
speaking broadly, expenditures on State and 
local levels have been within the limits of 
sound fiscal arithmetic. There is a marked 
contrast between the uncontrolled opulence 
of central government and the better con- 
trolled administration on the local level. 

Here is a real record of hope on which you 
can hang your hat. It is not wishful think- 
ing for improvements that may be brought 
about tomorrow, but rather it is an improve- 
ment in hand. It is tangible and factual; 
you can feel it in the air. 

What is behind the newly awakened inter- 
est of nonpoliticians in the political, social, 
and economic facts of life? Partly, of course, 
it is reaction to the extreme measures inaug- 
urated by a party too long in power. It is 
reaction to a shepherding of thinking and 
living which tends to make machines out of 
men, groups out of individuals. In other 
words, it is a return to the basic ideals which 
created the United States of America—in- 
dividual expression, initiative, opportunity, 
freedom. 

These ideals are important again. Can it 
be because many of our political amateurs 
striving for better government and a better 
life are veterans of World Wars I and II and 
Korea who, after viewing conditions in other 
countries, realize that the qualities which 
originally made their country great are still 
worth while? Or is it that our free men are 
at last saturated with the present state of 
affairs? 

If we can agree that the political amateur 
has been a force for improvement in gov- 
ernment, we should ask ourselves what more 
can be done to induce business and profes- 
sional men, farmers, and labor officials to 
move into the various levels of government. 
Since success breeds success, it is manifest 
that those who have broken ground during 
the past 25 years have made it easier for 
political amateurs to follow their lead. The 
breakdown of machine control has also been 
a great help to the interested citizen who 
seeks to improve his government at what- 
ever level without the burden of strong-arm 
methods designed to discourage his entry 
into the political arena. 


FORWARD STEP 


The favorable opinion of fellow citizens, 
of business and industry, and of farm and 
labor groups can mean much to the political 
amateur, assuming of course that he lives 
up to his responsibilities of government with 
judgment, tact, and honesty. Fortunately, 
entry into government at any level by men 
and women of foresight and discrimination 
is a positive step for continued American 
democracy. 

What matters it if the individual so moved 
and so talented finds his challenge in his 
local, State, or Federal Government? The 
gain is also great if the political amateur 
from the ranks of business, farm, or labor, 
who is motivated by a desire to serve his 
fellowmen with the reward only of a job well 
done, becomes in effect a professional as he 
develops politically. His heritage will re- 
main with him, and his service to the Na- 
tion will be measured in marks favorable to 
his fellow citizens. 

TENDENCY FOR THE BEST 

At any rate, we are witnessing a trend in 
the development of true amateur interest 
in politics. Whatever the reasons behind 
it, the trend itself is all to the good. And 
it is logical to assume that increasing num- 
bers of Federal candidates of the near future 
will come from present local, county and 
State groups. In fact, there are in Wash- 
ington many men and women who graduated 


from the lists of good local government. 
They are beginning to count. 

Last November we witnessed a political 
amateur win the highest office in the Na- 
tion. Mr. Eisenhower's lack of knowledge of 
the political ropes was no roadblock in the 
minds of a great segment of the public who 
gave him the largest vote yet recorded in 
a presidential election. 

A man must have hope to live a full life. 
This hope is synthetic unless it has an hon- 
est, realistic basis. Without such hope, man 
is an unbalanced creature. We may well 
thank God that in this “last stronghold of 
freedom” we have solid grounds for this con- 
viction: The pendulum of hope has swung 
our way. 


Proposed Admission of Red China to 
United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1953 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. 
President, the people of the State of 
Maryland are becoming increasingly 
alarmed by the possibility that Red 
China will be admitted to the United 
Nations upon the cessation of hostilities 
in Korea. If true, the futility of the Ko- 
rean “police action” and the ineffective- 
ness of the United Nations would be 
brought sharply into focus. It would 
seem that these feelings refiect to a large 
degree the sentiments of the great ma- 
jority of Americans, and it is therefore 
indeed shocking to read in recent news 
dispatches, that many of our allies are 
apparently amenable to such a proposal. 

In this connection, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, a news arti- 
cle appearing in the June 14, 1953, issue 
of the Washington Times-Herald, an edi- 
torial from the June 27, 1953, edition of 
the Saturday Evening Post, and an anal- 
ysis by David Lawrence which was con- 
tained in the U. S. News & World Report 
on June 19, 1953. There is a common 
and provocative threat of serious and 
precarious portent in each of these arti- 
cles, and I commend them to my col- 
leagues for their consideration. 

There being no objection, the matters 
referred to were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Times-Herald of 
June 14, 1953] 
CANADA CHIEFS BACK BRITISH ON RED CHINA 
(By Eugene Griffin) 

Orrawa, June 18.—Since they met a few 
days ago with Prime Minister Churchill in 
London, Canadian officials have started to 
urge that it would be “realistic” to recog- 


nize the Communist Peiping government of 
Red China. 

Prime Minister St. Laurent and Lester 
Pearson, secretary of state for external af- 
fairs, have come out in support of the Brit- 
ish view that there is no harm in dealing 
with communism. 

Their statements indicated that Canada 
will accept the admission of Red China to 
the United Nations following termination 
of Communist aggression in Korea, which 
Canada has met with token resistance, 
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IMPRESSED BY NEHRU 


“I think we've got to be realistic and be 
prepared to deal with those who represent 
the nation over which they exercise author- 
ity,” St. Laurent told a press conference 
Friday night. 

He said it is every nation’s privilege to 
elect its own form of government.” He said 
he was impressed in London by the opinions 
of Prime Minister Nehru of India. The 
Canadian leader said it would be unfortu- 
nate for Canada to appear to oppose the de- 
sire of Asians to “improve” their position, 
even under Communist leadership. 

Pearson defended the right of Chinese 
and North Koreans to have Communist gov- 
ernments in a speech this week at Harvard 
University, and he will speak on the same 
theme Sunday at Dartmouth College. 

Pearson, who is president of the United 
Nations general assembly, said at Harvard 
that an anti-Communist policy to prevent 
the appearance of Asian Communist gov- 
ernments, or to weaken and destroy them 
where they are in power, can find no “col- 
lective” support within the United Nations. 


“REALISTIC” VIEWPOINT 


Several Canadian newspapers have en- 
dorsed the government's realistic“ view- 
point of dealing with Communist China, 
usually with the comment that Americans 
will not like it, but that they will be unable 
to “go it alone.” 

The Montreal Star, however, pointed out 
that recognition cf Red China could lead 
only to the establishing of another Com- 
munist diplomatic espionage center in Ot- 
tawa, while Canadian diplomats sent to 
Peiping at great expense would have little 
to do but send back translations of Chinese 
newspapers by diplomatic couriers. It sug- 
gested that Pearson’s department could save 
the taxpayers money by subscribing to some 
Chinese papers and translating them in Ot- 
tawa. 


[From the Saturday Evening Post of June 27, 
1953] 


MAYBE It’s TIME To ASSAY THE UNITED 
NATIONS 


Although Senator Tarr picked an unstra- 
tegic moment to say what he said on the 
ineffectiveness of the United Nations as an 
instrument for providing collective security, 
he did voice widespread doubts which have 
arisen in the minds of the American people. 
Nor are these doubts the expression of 
mere isolationist cantankerousness. Long- 
time supporters of collective security and of 
the United Nations as its only available in- 
strument share these misgivings. The back- 
sliding springs from U. N. performance in 
Korea. 

The Post, we hasten to point out, has 
endorsed the purposes of the United Nations 
in articles and editorials, while remaining 
free to criticize its weaknesses. Shortly 
after the U. N. organization meeting in San 
Francisco in 1945, the Post published an edi- 
torial entitled “Power Politics Under One 
Roof.” The title alone still seems to us an 
adequate summary of what could be expected 
of an alliance among a group of heavily 
armed sovereign states, each equipped with 
the right to veto the decision of the others. 

Senator Tarr believes that frank alliances, 
such as NATO, provide a better means of 
operation in international relations than 
does an organization like the U.N. Certainly 
the existence of NATO, which is an alliance 
against one of the most powerful members 

f the United Nations, indicates a serious 
ack of confidence in the U. N., at least as a 
means of fighting communism. In the past 
at any rate, the U. N. bureaucracy has been 
stuffed with Reds, and U. N. agencies like 
UNRRA operated unabashed to promote com- 
munism in Europe and Asia. 

In respect to Korea and Red China, some 
of our allies have been going it alone and 
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pressuring us to join them in appeasement 
of the Communists, apparently expecting us 
to condone the use of their ships to transport 
Communist troops and to water down our 
stand on prisoners to the Nehru level. 

Clark Eichelberger, executive director of 
the American Association for the United Na- 
tions, raised the vital issue by sending Sena- 
tor Tarr a telegram asking the question, “Do 
you believe that the United States would be 
better off had we resisted aggression there 
[Korea] alone?” 

F. D. R. would have described the question 
as “iffy,” but it can at least be recalled that 
the opinion of military commanders in Korea, 
all the way from MacArthur to Van Fleet, 
has been that we could have pushed the 
whole kit and boodle of Reds above the Yalu 
had our efforts not been stymied by a State 
Department which was subservient to United 
Nations timidity or worse. 

Despite the heroic conduct of military 
units sent from various United Nations coun- 
tries, the fact remains that politically the 
United Nations has been a drag on our re- 
sistance to the spread of communism in Asia. 
The result today is that we are faced with a 
peace which leaves us just about where we 
were when the so-called police action began, 
except that we have had American casualties 
of more than 136,000, including 24,000 dead. 
Korea, which the United Nations resolution 
of October 7, 1950, promised to unify, is still 
divided and laid waste. 

Few Americans believe in “going it alone.” 
Senator Tarr himself doesn't, although he 
feels that U. N. is not the vehicle on which 
to ride toward collective security. Perhaps 
the United Nations could be reorganized and 
revamped so as to increase its usefulness. 
We believe American policy should be di- 
rected to that end, rather than to abrupt 
retirement from the organization. We also 
believe, however, that no preconceptions 
should blind us to the fact that every mem- 
ber of the United Nations has promoted its 
own national interests by every device avail- 
able, whereas we appear to be embarrassed 
if we so much as mention the possibility that 
America might have a few chips in the kitty 
too. It certainly isn't percentage to go on 
playing the game that way. 


— 


[From U. S. News & World Report of June 
19, 1953] 


Is Wortp War III Now INEVITABLE? 
(By David Lawrence) 


History tells us that every Munich, every 
appeasement, every compromise with evil 
men bent on aggression has eventually led 
to bloody conflict. 

Conversely, firmness in a balance-of-power 
diplomacy has given the world long periods 
of peace broken only when leaders have let 
down their guard and chosen shortsighted 
policies of political expediency. 

In the years just before World War I, 
British diplomacy vacillated. By the spring 
of 1914, the Foreign Secretary, Sir Edward 
Grey, found himself striving desperately at 
the last moment to avert a war that was 
slowly but surely emerging out of the po- 
litical appeasements of the past. Germany 
thought England wouldn't or couldn't help 
France. So the Kaiser took the chance, and 
in August 1914 his armies drove toward 
France. 

Back in the spring of 1939, Molotov was 
sitting in Moscow playing a game of intend- 
ed alliance with London and Paris while 
secretly negotiating a mutual security pact 
with Hitler. This assured Nazi Germany 
that, for a while at least, it would not be 
fighting a two-front war—against both Rus- 
sia and France. 

The documents obtained from Germany 
after the war, however, reveal that the mili- 
tary strength of the Nazis had been grossly 
overestimated by the allies and that psy- 
chological factors—a belief that Britain 
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would not fight—caused Hitler in Septem- 
ber 1939 to take the chance he did when he 
attacked Poland. 

America, too, failed the world in the 19308, 
under Republican and Democratic adminis- 
trations, by vacillation declining to make 
clear that the United States would come to 
the aid of countries which were the vic- 
tims of aggression. Hitler took advantage 
of this aloofness and never regarded seri- 
ously the messages of diplomatic concern 
which came to him from President Roose- 
velt in 1939—too late to be respected and 
giving no hint that they would be backed 
up by military force. 

What are we telling Soviet Russia today? 
We are saying that we are unable or unwill- 
ing to fight for victory when we have already 
committed our armies to battle for nearly 3 
years. The story of the Korean truce agree- 
ment is the story of a Far-Eastern Munich, 
Substitute the Republic of Korea for Czecho- 
slovakia as the expendable country, and the 
parallel begins to emerge. Substitute Korea 
for hapless Poland at the Yalta Conference, 
and the analogy is complete. 

When the North Korean Army invaded 
South Korea in June 1950 and the United 
States decided to get the authorization of 
the U. N. to intervene, all the world was 
notified that aggression would be resisted. 
Many of us applauded this as an epochal 
step that might well prevent world war III. 
It was a notice to the Communists that the 
free world would fight back. 

But Moscow saw in the continuance of 
British recognition of Red China the begin- 
nings of a rift between America and Britain 
on Far-Eastern policy. When the aggression 
by North Korean forces was repelled by Gen- 
eral MacArthur, Moscow ordered another ag- 
gression. The Communist Chinese armies in 
overwhelming numbers came down from the 
Yalu River and in December 1950 forced the 
U. N. troops back to the 38th parallel. Ac- 
cording to the Moscow and Peiping view- 
points, “the U. N. aggression” was repulsed. 

On October 7, 1950, the U. N., by resolu- 
tion, had declared that its armies were in 
Korea to repel aggression and “to establish 
peace throughout Korea.” Always there was 
the objective of unification by the military 
means being employed at that time; other- 
wise why didn't the U. N. order a stop before 
our forces crossed the 38th parallel in early 
October 1950 and call then for a truce? By 
January 1951 the Truman administration, 
under pressure from our allies, refused to 
allow maximum military power to be used 
to win, Suddenly, in June 1951, the Secre- 
tary of State, Dean Acheson, announced that 
a truce would be accepted in and around 
the 38th parallel and that unification of 
Korea was now only a political objective. 
The Soviets caught the hint and almost im- 
mediately Ambassador Malik at the U. N. 
made a public suggestion that truce talks 
should be begun. Military defeat for the 
U. N. was apparent. 

Then Moscow tested out the Allies by a 
long series of sessions at Kaesong and Pan- 
munjom which had for their object a wear- 
ing down of the patience of the U. N. mem- 
bers. Coincidentally, friends of Moscow, like 
India, began to build up an appeasement 
policy inside the U. N. An artificial issue 
was trumped up relating solely to the return 
of prisoners of war. In and of themselves 
the differences on this point were not irrec- 
oncilable as shown by the agreement made 
last week. But the argument, deliberately 
prolonged by the Communists, served a basic 
purpose—to divert attention from the real 
issue, which was the continued presence of 
Communist Chinese on Korean territory. 

To say that Communist aggression now 
has been repelled is to fly in the face of the 
facts. In June 1950, the North Korean 
Army stood on the 38th parallel. Today the 
armies of Red China—formally declared by 
the U. N. to be an aggressor—stand 900,000 
strong on the battleline only a few miles 
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north of the 38th parallel, as they threaten 
the security of South Korea. 

Not all the blame rests on our European 
allies, though the British have favored a 
peace at any price because they feared Amer- 
ican military, industrial, and financial re- 
sources would be diverted to Asia instead of 
Europe. 

American politics played a part in the 
fiasco. When Dwight Eisenhower conducted 
his political campaign in 1952, he showed 
firmness toward the Korean situation—he 
said he would not agree to a truce with dis- 
honor, he would not appease. Then came 
the election and inauguration, The admin- 
istration’s advisers took a look at Korea and 
a look at our unbalanced budget and a look 
at the campaign pledge that had been inter- 
preted widely as a promise to end the Korean 
War. The decision evidently was made to 
liquidate the whole affair promptly and go 
along with the British viewpoint. 

This was a short-sighted decision. It was 
taken in privacy. No opportunity was given 
the American people to debate the issue be- 
cause the intermittent negotiations of the 
last 60 days have been conducted in the 
strictest secrecy. Even our South Korean 
ally was excluded from the crucial stages, 
being given copies of our proposals a few 
minutes before an important session with 
the enemy envoys. 8 

At no time was the Korean Republic per- 
mitted to be a party to the negotiations at 
Panmunjom. Only “observers” were al- 
lowed. Yet the North Korean puppet gov- 
ernment was permitted to play a principal 
role as a party to the truce negotiations. 
This was not fair treatment for our South 
Korean ally, which has done most of the 
fighting and suffering the greatest number 
of casualties. 

If history is a guide—and it has been al- 
most unerring in its lessons—the adminis- 
tration will find that in the not-far-distant 
future the aggressor at Moscow will move on 
toward other areas. Already the news dis- 
patches tell of the unprecedented quantities 
of ammunition and artillery which have been 
moved into Indochina in recent weeks to 
support Communist armies which are fight- 
ing the French there. 

President Eisenhower, who has a personal 
admiration for Churchill and has followed 
his leadership before, has yielded now to the 
Prime Minister’s many personal messages in 
the last few weeks urging him to accept a 
truce and forget unification of Korea as a 
military objective. 

Throughout the political campaign Mr. 
Eisenhower was telling the voters that our 
troops could come home from Korea in a 
year or two—just as soon as new divisions of 
the Republic of Korea were trained and 
armed. 

What do we face today? A reluctant, dis- 
illusioned, disappointed Korean Republic 
whose troops occupy 70 percent of the front 
line and whose President has been protesting 
in vain to our Government, publicly and pri- 
vately, for more than 2 years against any 
truce while the Communist Chinese armies 
remained on Korean soil. Last week there 
were newspaper editorials in America de- 
manding that the Korean leaders be coerced 
into signing the truce. Must we now keep 
American troops in Korea to police the South 
Korean Army? 

The President in an address last week, 
speaking of our allies and the United Na- 
tions, said: 

“This essential, indispensable unity means 
compromise—always within a clearly defined, 
clearly understood framework of principle.” 

Must we compromise with evil men in the 
Kremlin who have stirred up millions of 
people against us? 

Is it within the “framework of principle” 
to compromise with a government that has 
demonstrated by military aggression its dis- 
regard for all principles of morality? 
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Must we abandon our ally—South Korea— 
and tell all Asia that the alliance of free 
peoples is just tired of fighting and that, if 
you palaver long enough in a so-called nego- 
tiation, the United States and Britain will 
finally give in because their governments be- 
lieve in appeasement? Even now, before a 
truce agreement is signed, Britain publicly 
advocates that the Red China government 
be admitted soon to the United Nations, not- 
withstanding the Chinese aggression that 
has cost tens of thousands of casualties on 
our side. 

How far away is the fateful day when the 
Soviets overreach themselves—when they 
misconstrue our disinclination in 1953 to 
pursue military objectives as cowardice and 
when they challenge us in a way that we 
cannot ignore? We will then have to fight 
world war III, just as we fought World War 
II and World War I, to convince the aggres- 
sors that appeasement didn’t mean cowardice 
after all and that we cannot tolerate further 
acts of palpable aggression. 

There is still time to prevent world war 
III. But it will not be prevented if we be- 
come conformists, if we swallow an official 
line and listen to “the easy way out” which 
some of our allies in Europe, for reasons of 
convenience and expediency, are urging on 
us now. There must be full and free 
discussion. 

The Korean truce is a Far Eastern Munich. 
For the armistice agreement is really the 
peace agreement. The United Nations is 
committed now by President Eisenhower's 
statement that force will not be employed 
again in any effort to reunite divided coun- 
tries. And does anybody believe the Com- 
munists will be persuaded by peaceful means 
to give up what they hold today? 

We are acquiescing in a retreat by the 
United Nations from the resolutions it has 
formally adopted. 

Do our leaders really think all this means 
peace? Or are we stumbling slowly but 
surely into the biggest war in all history? 


Lithuanian-Americans of Omaha Ask 
Favorable Consideration of Resolution 
Calling for Investigation of Seizure of 
Lithuania by Soviet Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1953 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. Speaker, we have, 
in my home city of Omaha, a very loyal 
group of citizens who are either Lithu- 
anian-born or descended from Lithuani- 
an parentage. They are hardworking 
folk who make an honest and worthy 
contribution to their community and 
their country. Their loyalty to America 
is testified to by their undying hatred of 
communism. They are closer to its pos- 
sibilities, as a destroyer of liberties and 
freedom, because of the experience suf- 
fered in the country of their ancestors. 

A group of these people have recently 
written me concerning this subject and 
also about Resolution 231 which has been 
introduced by the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Kersten] and which they 
are hopeful will be favorably considered 
by this House. Their letter reads as fol- 
lows: 


CENTER OF LITHUANIAN ASSOCIATIONS, 
Omaha, Nebr., June 21, 1953. 
The Honorable Roman L. Hruska, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: The Lithuanian-Americans liv- 
ing in the city of Omaha, gathered on the 
21st day of June 1953 for a mass meeting 
sponsored by the Center of Lithuanian As- 
sociations in Omaha to commemorate and 
to honor the victims of the first mass de- 
portation of Lithuanian people to Siberia in 
1941, unanimously voted to send you its cor- 
dial greetings. 

Having considered the present interna- 
tional situation and the sufferings of the 
people of Lithuania under Communist 
Russia’s rule, this meeting declares its un- 
alterable decision to adhere to the prin- 
ciples of American democracy and to con- 
tinue to support the efforts of Lithuanian 
people to regain freedom and reestablish 
their independence and democratic republic. 

The participants of the meeting are proud 
to note that the Government of this country 
never recognized the fruits of Soviet Russia’s 
violence against the land of their ancestors 
and that, on the contrary, the Communist 
Russia’s aggression was solemnly condemned 
in the memorable policy statement of July 
23, 1940. 

Having in mind that Lithuania is still 
under foreign yoke and the Lithuanian na- 
tion subjected to extermination by genocidal 
policy of Communist rulers, the Lithuanian- 
Americans of Omaha are begging to request 
the Government of the United States (1) to 
use a proper occasion for a public restate- 
ment of the views of the Government on 
the necessity of restoration of the inde- 
pendence of Lithuania and other Baltic 
countries; (2) to support and carry through 
Resolution 231 calling for investigation of 
seizure and incorporation of Lithuania and 
other Baltic countries by Soviet Russia; and 
(3) to assist the Lithuanian nation, when 
the forces of Communist imperialism are 
crushed, in restoring its freedom and inde- 
pendence, 

Submitting these suggestions to your kind 
consideration, the Lithuanian Americans of 
Omaha take this opportunity to express 
their sincere thanks to you personally for 
your favorable attitude toward Lithuania 
and her suffering people. 

Yours very truly, 
FELIX PETRUCONIS, 
Chairman, 
JOSEPH SAKALAS, 
Secretary. 


The Watkins-Kersten Resolution on 
Friendship With East German People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 30, 1953 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, President Eisenhower in his in- 
augural address set forth certain basic 
precepts to guide our Government’s ac- 
tions in its destined role of leader of the 
world for the winning of peace. The 
President courageously stated: 

We must be ready to dare all for our coun- 
try. For history does not long entrust the 
care of freedom to the weak or the timid. 
We must acquire proficiency in defense and 
display stamina in purpose. 

We must be willing, individually and as a 
Nation, to accept whatever sacrifices may be 
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required of us. A people that values its 
privileges above its principles soon loses 


In accordance with the President's 
precepts, now is the time for the United 
States to speak out boldly in support of 
the East Germans who are revolting 
against Communist tyranny. President 
Eisenhower, following his own precept, 
has today advocated statements of 
friendship for the East German people 
from the leaders of our Government, 
The President stated his own admira- 
tion for the people of East Germany and 
that he was deeply moved by their stand 
against tyranny and repression. The 
President also reiterated his stand for 
ahd elections in the Iron Curtain coun- 
ries. 

Without further delay, Congress 
should follow the President’s lead and 
similarly declare its friendship and 
sympathy for the East German people. 
Senator ARTHUR V. WATKINS and myself 
introduced for this purpose identical 
concurrent resolutions in the Senate and 
House last Saturday, June 27, 1953— 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 36 and 
House Concurrent Resolution 125, text in 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, June 27, 1953, 
page 7457 and page A3919. 

The Republican platform of 1952 
stated: 


It will be made clear, on the highest au- 
thority of the President and the Congress, 
that United States policy, as one of its peace- 
ful purposes, looks happily forward to the 
genuine independence of those captive 
peoples. 


The Congress can now make this pur- 
pose clear with respect to the people of 
East Germany by adopting the Watkins- 
Kersten resolution. The sooner Con- 
gress acts on these resolutions the great- 
er will be the psychological impact be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. Now is not the 
time to hold back, when the Communist 
regime is weak and defensive. The East 
Germans have forcefully demonstrated 
their love of liberty and their heroic 
courage. Let us show them that we are 
with them. For, as Mr. Eisenhower said 
in Cincinnati last September: 


These principles demand that we use every 
political, every economic, every psychological 
tactic to see that the liberating spirit, in the 
nations conquered by communism, shall 
never perish. 


I include herewith an article by Joseph 
and Stewart Alsop which appeared in the 
Washington Post of June 28, 1953: 

MATTER or FACT 
(By Joseph and Stewart Alsop) 
LIBERATION PROMISE COMES DUE 


Behind the scenes, one of the President's 
major campaign promises is getting its acid 
test. If the policy of “liberating” the Soviet 
Union’s European satellites means anything 
at all, this is the moment to try it. The 
highest policymakers in the administration 
are currently engaged in a hot debate about 
“liberation’s” meaning or lack of meaning. 

The near-uprising in East Germany is the 
immediate cause of the debate. Liberating 
East Germany is plainly not a practical prop- 
osition as long as General Dibrova has 200 
tanks to deploy, on a couple of hours’ notice, 
to quell a single riot in Berlin. 

Yet the pattern of the East German dis- 
orders has made a very deep impression on 
the White House, on Secretary of State 
Dulles, on the intelligence services and on 
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other policymakers. What began with a 
phony demonstration in Berlin became an 
immensely dangerous general conflagration, 
involving most of the important East Ger- 
man industrial centers. 

Furthermore, neither the East German 
People's Police nor the Bereitschaften (the 
East German satellite army) were trusted to 
put out the fire. Soviet forces were used 
for this purpose in all cases. The spread of 
the disorders, the courage and depth of feel- 
ing displayed by the rioters, the total dis- 
trust of their own puppets displayed by the 
Soviets, all betokened a profound and organ- 
ic weakness. This weakness is held to be 
general, throughout the whole European 
satellite area. 

In particular—and here is where the test 
comes—Czechoslovakia is now considered to 
be a genuine danger point for the Kremlin. 
Riots at Pilsen, on the same pattern as those 
in Berlin, actually preceded the disorders in 
East Germany. Since the sudden death of 
President Gottwald, the Czech puppet gov- 
ernment has been in a state of obvious con- 
fusion, with authority ill-defined and ail the 
control machinery creaking under the strain, 

As in Germany, so in Czechoslovakia, these 
are the hunger months, just before the har- 
vest. Even for favored industrial workers, 
food is very short. The Czech currency re- 
form has in effect condemned the whole very 
large Czech middle class to slow starvation. 
In short, all the materials are present for a 
major explosion. 

Most important of all, there are no Soviet 
occupation forces in Czechoslovakia to stop 
an explosion if it should begin. Alone 
among the satellites, Czechoslovakia does not 
have the Red army on its back. Finally, the 
means are quite probably available to the 
West to touch off a Czech explosion if this 
is considered desirable. An active under- 
ground is known to exist. The country has 
many listeners to the various radios, overt 
and clandestine, that are beamed to the 
satellite area. The right kind of encourage- 
ment by simple radio propaganda might well 
cause a full-scale explosion to occur over- 
night. 

There is one grave difficulty, however. 
Gottwald's cringing successor, Antonin Zapo- 
tocky, would almost certainly “invite” the 
Red army to return to Czechoslovakia to 
“defend the people's democracy against West- 
ern provocateurs.“ It is also almost certain 
that the Red army would accept the invita- 
tion. There would then ensue a terrible 
slaughter, like the slaughter of the brave 
Poles in Warsaw when General Bor-Komo- 
rowski led his premature uprising against 
the Nazis. 

The ghost of General Bor has a power, 
nowadays, that this heroic and unfortunate 
man never quite achieved in life. Single- 
handed, his ghost has divided the American 
policymakers into two factions. 

The liberators, who are said to include 
Secretary Dulles and the President's expert on 
psychological warfare, C. D. Jackson, would 
take the considerable risk of giving full en- 
couragement to the present satellite unrest. 
According to report, the liberators argue that 
the satellite resistance movements must take 
their chance, and that forcing the Red army 
to move into Czechoslovakia, for instance, 
would amount to a major victory in the cold 
war in any case. 

Those who remember General Bor make 
the obvious reply that it would be both short- 
sighted and cold-blooded to give encourage- 
ment to the satellite resistance groups un- 
less we were prepared to go to their rescue. 
But being prepared to go to their rescue, 
of course, means being prepared to risk a 
war. 

Whatever its outcome, this debate among 
the policymakers indicates a melancholy 
fact. Stalin’s death and its sequels have 
offered the West the kind of opportunity that 
will not come again. The President, the 
Secretary of State, and every other policy- 
maker in our Government is aware that if 


and when the new masters of the Kremlin 
bring their empire back under full control, 
the danger to the West will continuously in- 
crease. They have the papers before them 
showing the increase of the Soviet’s atomic 
stockpile, the curve of Soviet armament 
buildup, and so on. 

As yet, however, only feebleness and inde- 
cision have been shown in the face of the 
present opportunity and the future danger. 


Brooklyn Navy Yard Layoffs—Resolution 
of New York City Council 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1953 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I am inserting the text of a 
resolution adopted on June 23, 1953, by 
the Council of the City of New York pro- 
testing the curtailment of work in the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard, which is located in 
my district. 

Author of the resolution, which was 
unanimously adopted by the council, was 
the ever-alert and able vice chairman 
and majority leader of the New York 
City Council, the Honorable Joseph T. 
Sharkey. He expressed grave concern 
over the impending curtailment which 
would affect at least 1,500 workers in the 
navy yard. 

Mr. Speaker, the resolution calls on 
President Eisenhower and key officials 
of his Cabinet to rescind the decision to 
curtail work at the naval shipyard in 
Brooklyn because it would weaken the 
Nation’s defenses and it would cause se- 
vere hardship to the families of the 
workers affected. 

The text of the resolution is as follows: 


Resolution 907 


Resolution requesting the Federal Govern- 
ment to halt curtailment of work at the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard 
Whereas much of the defense work pres- 

ently done in the Brooklyn Navy Yard is 

being drastically curtailed, and 
Whereas it is the expressed opinion of the 
top Government officials that the United 

States must be ever-ready to be in a position 

to protect this Nation and to cooperate with 

our allies to that end, and 

Whereas such curtailment of defense work 
is inconsistent with the above-mentioned 
expressed attitude, and 

Whereas it has been accepted by American 
citizenry that despite the peace offensive of 

Russia and its satellites, we must be ever 

vigilant against sudden attack by the self- 

same alleged advocates of peace, and 
Whereas in addition to this danger of our 

Nation as a whole, such curtailment of work 

is causing and will continue to cause lay- 

offs of workers in the Brooklyn Navy Yard, 
and 

Whereas very few of these workers can be 
absorbed by private industry in view of the 
specialty of their respective trades, and 

Whereas this would create unemployment 
and want among the families of these em- 
ployees; be it therefore 

Resolved, That the City Council urge the 

President of the United States, the Secretary 

of State, the Secretary of Defense, and the 

Secretary of the Treasury to halt such cur- 

tailment of work in the Brooklyn Navy Yard 
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so that the many workers employed there 
would be able to make a livelihood to sup- 
port their families, and be it further 
Resolved, That the Council urge the above- 
mentioned officers to review their decisions. 
to curtail defense work in view of the ever 
present Communist danger, and, be it further 
Resolved, That the above-mentioned Fed- 
eral officials urge the Members of Congress 
to act favorably upon a petition which will 
be presented in the House of Representatives 
by the Members of Congress of the city of 
New York to effectuate the same purposes 
pees rou in this resolution, and, be it fur- 
er 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of State, the Secretary 
of Defense and the Secretary of the Treasury. 


Tax Exemption To Cover Support of 
Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1953 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is the statement I was privileged 
to make before the House Ways and 
Means Committee on general revenue 
revision, June 16, 1953, in support of my 
bills, H. R. 2736 and H. R. 1274: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I appreciate the opportunity to come 
here and submit my views. I will try to be 
brief, because I know you have a long calen- 
dar. 

My immediate interest is in H. R. 2736, 
which in principle is the same as H. R. 1274 
and several other bills that have been intro- 
duced by other Members of Congress, look- 
ing toward larger exemptions on behalf of 
those persons who are supporting children, 
as mothers and who must hire outside help 
and those who are putting children through 
school. The principle of all those bills is 
the same. 

A $600 tax exemption is not enough to 
cover the expenses that are entailed in such 
items, and I think no one can argue that 
the tax exemption should not be extended 
so as to cover those situations. 

H. R. 2736 is under topic 1 and 2, which 
you are now considering, while H. R. 1274 
has been assigned to topic 5. So I will ad- 
dress myself briefly to H. R. 2736. 

Originally, the law did provide that a 
person who was supporting children other 
than natural or adopted children was per- 
mitted to deduct a fixed exemption for the 
support of such children, and I think it was 
some years ago—in 1944—that you changed 
the law and that exemption was taken away. 
My bill seeks to again give an exemption to 
parents under those circumstances. 

I think a parent who is employed—and I 
am talking mainly of the woman in the 
household—if she must seek employment 
or both parents are employed because it is 
necessary for them both to be employed to 
earn enough to keep the family together and 
bring up their children in accordance with 
what we know to be American standards, I 
think a provision should be made for addi- 
tional deductions for tax purposes so that 
they can properly care for those children, 

I think the privilege should be extended 
not only to parents but to persons who stand 
in the nature of parents who are support- 
ing children in lieu of parents. 

Mr. Mason, Let me get this clear. You are 
pleading for parents with natural children, 
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and you are pleading for parents of foster 
children? 

Mr. MULTER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mason. And you are also pleading for 
others who have for some reason taken some 
children to take care of? 

Mr. MULTER. Yes, sir; persons who have 
voluntarily assumed the place of parents. 
We have a situation in New York City par- 
ticularly—and I think the same situation 
prevails throughout the country—where be- 
fore permitting a person to adopt a child 
they require the child to live with those per- 
sons, and sometimes the law requires that 
they live with those persons for as much as a 
year or two years in order to determine if 
the person will make a proper foster par- 
ent and whether the person can give the 
child the kind of care and attention it needs. 
During that period, that person has no tax 
relief, and certainly that person stands in 
the place of the parent, has all of the bur- 
dens of a parent, has all the expenses of a 
parent. And there are many other cases 

Mr. Cooper. It is your position, then, that 
any person who stands in the position of 
loco parentis should be recognized for this 
dependency exemption? 

Mr, Murer. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr, Mason, Wait a minute. Under Illi- 
nois law, every teacher is in loco parentis 
and can deal exactly with the child as the 
parent can. Now, do you mean if I am a 
teacher with a thousand children, that would 
apply? 

Mr. Mutter. No. I do not know the law of 
the State of Illinois, but surely it does not 
provide that a teacher with a thousand 
children shall provide for the support of the 
children—buying their food, buying their 
clothing, and providing shelter. 

Mr. Mason. No. But the school law of Hli- 
nois says that the teacher shall be in loco 
parentis. 

Mr. MULTER. But surely it goes a little fur- 
ther, does it not, and says “for the purpose 
of teaching the child” and disciplining the 
child but not for the purpose of supporting 
the child and giving it shelter, food and 
clothing? 

If you are in agreement with the princi- 
ple, then certainly we can except a situa- 
tion like the Illinois law, and I think that is 
the common law, that the teacher stands in 
the place of the parent but not for the pur- 
pose of supporting the child but only for 
the purpose of teaching. 

The CHARMAN. Does your bill go so 
far as to say they are eligible for this ex- 
emption during the time they are going 
through the court process of adoption? 

Mr. Mutter. I think surely during that 
period they should have that privilege. And 
I say beyond that, because you have this 
situation in many States: where the parent 
is unable to support the child, it turns the 
child over to the welfare authorities and the 
welfare authorities, with the consent of the 
parent, will board that child out with an- 
other family who can care for it. The par- 
ent does not want to give up the child, 
does not want to let the child be adopted; yet 
he or she cannot support it, and another 
family supports that child. That may go 
on for 3, 5, or 10 years. That family has 
assumed the burden of supporting the 
child, and that head of the household who 
has had that child in cases of the parent 
being relieved of the burden of supporting 
the child, stands in the place of the parent 
in taking over that burden and ought to get 
the same tax exemption as he could if he had 
adopted the child. 

Mr. Kean. But that child is usually paid 
for by the State; at least, in New Jersey the 
State pays for that child. 

I think there is a lot of merit in what you 
say about the person who has to wait before 
the child can be adopted. I know in our 
New Jersey law they require about a year of 
probation. 

Mr. MULTER. Tes. 


Mr. Kean. And certainly any person on 
probation who is going to adopt a child fig- 
ures he is going to continue to have him and 

it is his child. I think there is a 
lot of merit in that, and I think he should 
be given an exemption, But as to those peo- 
ple who are paid 

Mr. Mutter. I do not have in mind those 
who are being paid, because it would bal- 
ance out. The amount of money they would 
receive would be reported as income, and 
it would balance out. I have in mind those 
who are not being paid by the welfare agency 
or by the State but are carrying the full 
burden by themselves. 

Mr. Cooper, I happen to know of a case 
a number of years ago where a man and wife 
had 12 children of their own and the man's 
sister died, leaving 6 children. He just took 
those 6 in with his 12 and reared all 18 of 
them, and you could not tell the difference 
between the man’s children and his sister's 
children, They were all in the same house- 
hold; they were all reared in the same way. 
He provided for one the same as he did for 


the others, 


That is what you are talking about? 

Mr. MULTER, That is the situation I am 
talking about. I do not know of any situ- 
ation with as many children as you men- 
tion—— 

Mr. Cooper. People do not have as many 
children as that now, but that occurred a 
number of years ago. 

Mr. Mutter. But whether is is 1 child or 
6 children, the principle is the same, and 
the person who steps in and does the job 
should get consideration. 

The CHAmMAN. Does that conclude your 
statement? 

Mr. MULTER. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. We certainly thank you for 
your appearance and the information you 
have given the committee. 

I would like to make this announcement. 
I would like to have the clerk furnish each 
member of the committee with the bill in- 
troduced by a Member who is appearing here, 
so that we can glance over it and have it 
before us at the time. 

Mr. Kean. I do not think the situation 
Mr. Cooper talked about would be covered 
under the law, because the law defines a 
dependent under section F as a son or daugh- 
ter, brother or sister of the taxpayer, so 
that that case of 18 children would be barred. 

Mr. Cooper. Irrespective of what the num- 
ber is, you mean to apply it to any case 
of a similar type where children are taken 
into the home and treated and cared for as 
children of the parents who are taken 
care of? 

Mr. MULTER. Yes; in the home, whether 
they are of blood relationship or not, I think 
they should be taken care of by appropriate 
provisions in the law. 

The CHAIRMAN. We thank you, Mr. MUL- 
TER, for your appearance and the informa- 
tion you have given the committee. 

Mr. MULTER. Thank you. 


Caesar Rodney’s Ride 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1953 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, on behalf of the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. FREAR], I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recor, a poem entitled 
“Caesar Rodney's Ride,” by William A. 
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Johnson, which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post on Sunday, June 28, 1942. 

The historic ride of Caesar Rodney, 
one of Delaware’s most revered patriots, 
from Lewes, Del., to Philadelphia resulted 
in the breaking of a tie vote at the Con- 
tinental Congress and thus insured the 
adoption of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence in 1776. 

The courage exemplified by this early 
Delaware hero should provide inspira- 
tion and reflection on the part of all 
Americans as we again approach the ob- 
servance of another Independence Day, 

Caesar Rodney, who rode on horseback 
90 miles within the space of 2 days to 
attend the Congress in Philadelphia, 
helped to establish the freedom which 
today we cherish and fight so boldly to 
maintain. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CAESAR RopNEY’s RIDE 
(By William A. Johnson) 

Caesar, there's a courier at the door. 

Open the door and let him in. What does 
he want? 

He has a letter for you. 

Open it, Martha, and read it. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 2, 1776. 
To Caesar RODNEY, Esq., 
Dover, Delaware, 

RESPECTED FRIEND: The Congress convened 
yesterday to consider the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and it is with deep regret I in- 
form you that the vote is evenly divided. I 
know you are seriously ill and confined to 
your bed, but those of us who prize freedom 
more than life itself urge you to come to the 
meeting with all possible haste, as only your 
vote can save the declaration from defeat, 

Carroll, of Carrollton, who is standing be- 
side me, suggests that you ride Meg, the mare 
he sold you last year. He says she has a long 
easy stride and will carry you the 80 or 90 
miles within the space of 2 days. 

Inform the courier of your plans, and, 
please God, you will come and seal with your 
vote the independence, security, and welfare 
of the American people. We shall keep the 
delegates in session until you arrive. 

Your obedient servant, 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN.? 


Whoa, Meg, 


I must mount from the block today; 
Time was when I swung to the saddle 
With easy and arrogant pride 

And you leaped both ditch and hedgerow 
With never a break in your stride; 

But now you must carry me gently 

For I am filled with fever and pain. 

We must wave farewell to Martha 

As she weeps at the end of the lane, 


How strangely doth history repeat 

The marvels recurring of old, 

Of wayward and hesitant feet 

That are suddenly brought to the fold: 


In June when we summoned the Congress 
We counted the victory won, 
But when destiny weaves a pattern 


Voting at the Continental Congress on 
the Declaration of Independence was by 
colonies. In early balloting the colonies 
were evenly divided for and against the issue. 
The two delegates of Delaware were not in 
agreement and the deadlock could only be 
settled by Rodney, third Delaware delegate. 
The story is that Franklin sent word to 
Rodney, who was ill, and he arrived “by post” 
either on the third or fourth of July to 
break the deadlock. Thereupon the Congress 
ratified the declaration, and the vote was 
later made unanimous, 
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And something new is begun 

There are men who view the design 

With fear and troubled alarm 

And quick they unravel the weaving 

Not heeding the loss or the harm, 

Till God in his ancient custom 

Finds deep in the circling maelstrom 
Some broken and weary earthling, 

(And him he will send like a whirlwind), 
To guide his shuttle home. 


When the pain in my body is wracking 
And the spirit within me's appalled, 

I sit so hard in the saddle 

Your withers are bruised and galled; 

Yet listen to all my chatter 

With your fine responsive ears; 

Twill ease the hurt of the journey 

And steal away my fears. 


Tonight we must stop at Chester. 

In a tavern built by Quakers. 

It must have been late in the Seventies, 
(A hundred years ago), 

Those tanners and weavers and bakers 
Swept up the Delaware’s tide. 

They knew not an axe from a flintlock 
But they cleared the forest-side, 


To rear the mighty timbers 

Of this, their first abode, 

They had no block and tackle, 

Not a single slave to goad, 

(Only their might and brawn). 

Yet vainly they seemed to have builded 
For they could not seal the crevice 
"Gainst sun and wind and rain, 

Till Indians brought the mortice 

As a token of their grace. 

There’s something here for the future, 
Something here for the race, 


Strange I should wander in by-paths 
When destiny hangs by a thread, 

But the urge is greater than anguish 

And my soul is filled with dread 

Lest words that were written by ancients, 
And doubly blessed by their tears, 

Should lose in my heart the wonder 
They wrought in my earlier years, 


I found it, Meg, I found it, 

(And I slept more soundly then). 

On the logs of that old tavern, 

Still showing the marks of the mattocks, 
By the light of a tallow lantern, 
Concealed by horns and gun-stocks, 

I found the message clear: 


“Liberty comes as a birthright, 

But freedom ye must earn.” 

And deep in the cedar was graven 

The name of William Penn; 

And beneath it was written by Calvert, 
“That which is true of a nation 

Is also true of men.” 


Why with a red-hot iron 

Did they sear the timbers’ side? 

Why not on parchment or vellum, 
Why not in printed guides? 

Well, do I know the answer. 

(I did not pray in vain 

While I slept on my pallet of hay) 
Deep in each troubled bosom 

Was the thought I have today: 

Words that are true forever 

Must be graven on a strong escutcheon 
Which time and tide will withstand— 
Some day they'll learn the lesson, 
Some day they'll understand. 


We must hasten now to the meeting, 
(Lead with your near front foot; 

It'll give you an easier stride, 

The pastern is sore on the other, 

As sore as my groin and side). 


T1 come like an apparition, 

In my boots and sweat and grime; 
They in their easy position 

Seated on plush-lined chairs. 
Straining their satin breeches, 

When they sneeze from taking snuff, 


Will listen to long-drawn speeches, 
And cheer when the words are true. 
They are brave to defy a sovereign, 
But how many will answer the summons 
When Washington calls for men? 


"Tis easy to reach for the ink-horn 
And sign with an eagle's quill, 
But harder to draw the falchion, 

A foeman’s blood to spill. 


Ah, mare that knows my travail, 

As a mid-wife senses pain, 

On some far-field of battle 

I know where you'll be slain. 

Perhaps my life will be forfeit 

When I lead my volunteers 

To hills where the fires are flaring 
Twixt death and the victors’ cheers, 
How swiftly comes the heartache, 
How slowly comes the refrain, 

When we pour our blood on the altar, 
When we seal it with anguish and pain? 
(Poor Martha must weep again). 


They sent some man to paint me, 
Was it Stuart or Peale or West? 
For all who sign the charter 

Must be by history blesst. 

The neighbors praised my portrait, 
They liked my scarlet vest. 


Though I had drunk of the wine of Bordeaux, 
Brought by the packet from Brest, 
(Whence came the rich apparel), 
I blushed. when I saw my image 
In silks and valance and voile. 
I'll hide it deep in the spinet, 
Though it cost me a year of toil. 
I'll not be seen in satin, 

I'll not be seen in lace, 

And above the name of Rodney 
They'll find an empty space. 


If ever they place me among them, 
(The men who signed for freedom 
And they who opposed it as well), 
I must be painted in home-spun, 
In this mean and ugly garb, 
Riding the get of a stallion, 

Whose arching pride might know: 
We are the symbols of freedom,— 
One that carries the burden, 

One who endures the pain 

Till the needful deed is done, 
Perhaps tis only my fancy, 
Perhaps it is wisely planned; 

Some day they'll know the reason, 
Some day they'll understand. 


We'll center the rest of the journey 
For yonder is Carpenters’ Hall; 

Let's try to arrive with a flourish 

As though we'd done nothing at all. 


Carroll is waiting at the edge of the common, 
He figured your stride by inches, 

He's waving to us, 

But my weary arms cannot be lifted. 
Steady, Meg, don’t stumble now. 

Your whinny will do him a world of good; 
Deep calleth unto deep 

When a mare remembers her old-time master. 
He's running now! 

Hear him shout: 

Rodney’s here; Caesar Rodney's here. 

There they come 

Like school-boys, cheering: 

“Our freedom is won” 

“Our freedom is won.” 


But Jefferson weeps, Franklin quivers; 
My tears are falling, 

Oh, let them fall— 

They're tears of joy. 

My aches and pains have left me, 
My wond’rings, doubts and despairs. 
Freedom is a fine elixir. 

Colored boy, colored boy, 

Ride and tell Martha, 

What day is this? 

What day is this? 

It must be the Fourth of July. 
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Listing of TVA Procurement Sources by 
States, in Order of Amounts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1953 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, on June 
24, my senior colleague [Mr. KEFAUVER], 
as a part of a speech on the subject of 
TVA, placed in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
oRD a listing of the TVA procurement 
sources by States, listed in order of 
amounts. The senior Senator from 
Florida [Mr. Hortanp], engaging in a 
colloquy with the Senator from Tennes- 
see, brought out the point that it would 
be helpful to Senators to know what it 
is that the TVA procures from the vari- 
ous States, and the Senator from Ten- 
nessee agreed to ask the TVA to furnish 
such a breakdown by States. The Sen- 
ator from Tennessee, who is out of the 
city at the present time, has obtained 
this listing from TVA and has asked me 
to place it in the Recor in line with his 
agreement with the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. HOLLAND]. 

In order that the Senators may have 
in one place a full knowledge of TVA’s 
procurement, I request that the follow- 
ing listing of materials procured between 
1934 and 1952 be printed, followed by 
the detailed breakdown listing the States 
alphabetically. 

In the breakdown, I would like to make 
clear that the materials listed are only 
those resulting from TVA’s construction 
activities. In addition to materials pur- 
chased for construction, TVA is a large 
buyer of coal which is purchased largely 
in Tennessee, Kentucky, and Illinois, and 
is a large consumer of phosphate for 
which about $800,000 a year is spent in 
Florida. 

There being no objection, the listings 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TVA procurement sources, 1934-52, by States 
listed in order of amounts 
Tennessee SRL = $249, 823, 813 
Pennsylvanla ----- hs 193, 238, 427 
91, 987, 911 
90, 906, 401 
85, 760, 467 
78, 651, 764 
77, 183, 959 
45, 258, 618 
30, 210, 506 
28, 193, 864 
20, 182, 041 
20, 143, 317 
16, 949, 808 
13, 696, 026 
12, 256, 545 
10, 361, 242 
7. 204, 601 
7. 171, 042 
6, 902, 997 
6, 563, 450 
5, 978, 716 
4,991, 780 
4, 779, 965 
4, 487, 467 
3, 189, 900 
2, 840, 235 
2, 772, 706 
2,301, 474 
2, 102, 167 
1, 617, 160 
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TVA procurement sources, 1934-52, by States 
listed in order of amounts—Continued 


Oregon ĩðv?ꝭ(c $1,377,251 
Washington nom 1, 193, 915 
10 W . ———— 5 1. 099, 732 
Rhode Island R 1, 026, 433 
Oklahoma sa 909, 542 
New Hampshire — 904. 983 
Arkansas Ja 897, 190 
Colorado...-..-- ‘ ži 824, 179 
South Dakota as 696, 358 
Kansas 3 al 453, 125 
Nebraska — 380. 895 
Montan A 161, 598 
Nevada the 133, 503 
Vermont oe 85, 944 
ͤ)—: — eS 70, 752 
North Dakota_-_..-..------- * 53, 126 

— „ 42, 604 
New Mexico 36, 267 
Wyoming * 28, 625 


A GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION or EXPENDI- 
TURES FOR MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT BASED 
ON PATTERN or Past 3 FISCAL YEARS 


MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS REQUIRED BY TVA 
PROGRAM (SECURED FROM STATES LISTED) 


Alabama: structural steel, aluminum con- 
ductor, cast iron, steel pipe, fittings and ac- 
cessories, tanks, brass, valves, brick, lum- 
ber, cement. 

Arizona: Derricks. 

Arkansas; Wood poles, gasoline, pumps, 
Tuel oil. 

California: Reinforcing steel, water trucks, 
fittings, cranes, valves, paint, pumps. 

Colorado: Wire rope, rock crushers. 

Connecticut: Copper wire and cable, fit- 
tings (bus and clamp), valves and acces- 
sories, brass products, ball bearings machine 
tools 

Delaware: Paint, high-pressure piping sys- 
tems. 

District of Columbia: Steel mill products. 

Florida: Wood poles, trailers. 

Georgia: Disconnect switches, copper con- 
ductor, fittings (bus and clamp), corrugated 
pipe, valves, pumps, pipe fittings and acces- 
sories. 

Idaho: Wood poles, timbers. 

Illinois: Tanks, valves, electrical equip- 
ment, steel and steel products, conveying 
tor, switchboards, engineering equipment 
and supplies, office and laboratory equip- 
ment, steel and steel products, conveying 
equipment, ash-handling systems, pneu- 
matic tools, hydraulic turbine, governing 
equipment, gasoline and lubricants, heavy 
construction equipment, waterworks sup- 
plies and accessories, steel mill products, 
combustion control boards and metering 
equipment, paints, trucks. 

Indiana: Valves, steel strand wire, motor 
trucks, earth-moving equipment, pipe. 

Iowa: Portable steam generators. 

Kansas: Steel mill products, truck hoists, 
rock crushers. 

Kentucky: Welded pipe, fabricated steel 
products, pipe fittings and accessories, lum- 
ber and timber, refractories, cylinder gas. 

Louisiana: Dragline buckets, wood poles, 
gasoline and lubricants, 

Maine: Springs, wire rope clips, labora- 
tory material, ship fittings, boats. 

Maryland: Nuts and bolts, steel products, 
switchgear, insulators, communication 
5 scientific instruments, machine 


ls. 

Massachusetts: Valves, valve fittings and 
accessories, transformers, taps and dies and 
accessories, electric instruments, meters. 

Michigan: Pipe accessories, panel boards, 
cranes, automobiles and trucks, heavy con- 
struction equipment, forced and induced 
draft fans, fire equipment and systems, 

Minnesota: Hoists, motors. 

Mississippi: Lumber, brick, wood poles. 

Missouri: Reinforcing mesh, bronze bushe 
ing stack, cement, refractory products, 
building material, transformers, electric 
motors, panel boards, 


Montana: Hand tools, metal bars, copper 
products, solder and splicers. 

Nebraska: Transmission-line material, 

Nevada: Copper products. 

New Hampshire: Conduit, asbestos, port- 
land cement, pneumatic tools. 

New Jersey: Steel grating, fabricated 
steel packing, bearings, asbestos, asbestos 
products, condensers, communication equip- 
ment, platinum, conveyors, pneumatic tools, 
fire equipment and systems, engineering 
equipment and supplies, valves, lamps, re 
lays, pumps. 

New Mexico: Electric instruments, paper 
and office supplies. 

New York: Air preheaters (for steam 
plants), heat exchangers, diamond drill bits, 
pipe accessories, turbogenerators, locomo- 
tives, compressors, drills and tool steel, 
aluminum conductor, electronic equipment, 
electric generating equipment, industrial 
vacuum cleaners, copper cable and wire, 
motors and controls, communication euip- 
ment, office furniture, laboratory equipment 
and supplies, paper and paper products. 

North Carolina: Fabricated steel, lumber, 
office furniture. 

North Dakota: Automobile parts, tarpau- 
lins, hand tools, and hardware. 

Ohio: Tires, boilers, pipes, conveyor belt- 
ing, hydroturbines, machine tools, fabricated 
aluminum, insulating materials, steel prod- 
ucts, office furniture, conduit (steel), boiler 
equipment, high-pressure piping systems, 
pipe fittings and accessories, valves and ac- 
cessories, small motors, paper and paper 
products, galvanized structural steel, com- 
munication equipment, construction equip- 
ment, building material, panel boards and 
lamps, steel-mill products, pumps, lamps, 
insulators. 

Oklahoma: Drilling equipment, galvanized 
structural steel. 

Oregon: Lumber, steel, wood poles, scien- 
tific instruments, 

Pennsylvania: Control equipment, loco- 
motives, turbogenerators, pumps, pneumatic 
tools, heat exchangers, transformers, electric 
generating equipment, conduit (steel), weld- 
ing rods, motortrucks, hydroturbines, high- 
pressure piping systems, fabricated struc- 
tural steel, steel grating, transmission-line 
towers, copper wire and cable, oxygen and 
acetylene, copper sheets, forged-steel prod- 
ucts, aluminum products, pipe accessories and 
fittings, valves and accessories, pipe insula- 
tion, composition cork sheets, insulators, 
switchgear, steel-mill products, engineering 
equipment and supplies, paints, pipe, mill 
steel, wire rope, building material, lubricants. 

Rhode Island: Files and rasps, pipe fittings 
and accessories, copper wire and cable. 

South Carolina: Automobile and tractor 
parts, electric parts, laboratory equipment 
and supplies, fuel oil, hand tools. 

South Dakota: Construction equipment 
and supplies, engineering equipment and 
supplies, general hardware. 

Tennessee: Boilers, aluminum, cement, 
paints, brick, lumber, gasoline and lubri- 
cants, metal culvert pipe, concrete pipe, fab- 
ricated structural steel, waterworks supplies 
and accessories, aluminum conductor (steel- 
reinforced), galvanized-steel strand, copper 
cable, office machines, cylinder gas. 

Texas: Lubricants, gasoline and fuel oil, 
steel-mill products, steel pipe, steel. 

Utah: Mill steel, tunnel equipment. 

Vermont: Insulating material, industrial 
scales. 

Virginia: Fabricated steel, hydroturbines. 

Washington: Timber, wood poles, cranes, 

West Virginia: Pipe, face brick. 

Wisconsin: Paper and paper products, 
welding rods, oxygen and acetylene, plumb- 
ing fixtures, forged-steel fittings, electric 
generating equipment, transformers, switch- 
gear, steel products, control equipment, 
cranes, hydroturbines, heavy construction 
equipment, machine tools, fabricated struc- 
tural steel, 

Wyoming: Hluminating oil, hand tools, 


and hardware. 
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Baltic Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 30, 1953 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I include herewith four more 
letters concerning the Baltic resolution, 
House Resolution 231, which I have in- 
troduced in the House of Representa- 
tives calling for the investigation of the 
fraudulent incorporation of the Baltic 
States of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia 
into the Soviet Union: 


LATVIAN Press SOCIETY IN AMERICA, 
Boston, Mass., June 7, 1953. 
To Most Honorable Representative 
C. J. KERSTEN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran REPRESENTATIVE: I dare insist Your 
Honor to do whatever is in your possibilities 
in order to help the Baltic countries, Latvia, 
Lithuania, and Estonia to regain their free- 
dom and to save the suffering nations from 
the unjust Soviet Russian occupation, terror, 
and deportation. 

I am convinced that only the United 
States of America is able to maintain and 
restore freedom in the world. 

Very respectfully yours, 
OSVALDS AKMENTINS, 
Editor; Secretary of the Latvian 
Press Society in America, 


WORLD ORGANIZATION 
OF FREE ESTONIANS, 
REGIONAL COUNCIL OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
London, S. W. 7, May 18, 1953. 
Hon. CHARLES J. KERSTEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C., V. S. A. 

Sin: May we be allowed to express to you 
on behalf of our council our deep gratitude 
for your initiative in presenting to the House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America, a resolution calling for the appoint- 
ment of a select committee, composed of 
the Members of the House, for the purpose 
of conducting an investigation of the cir- 
cumstances attending the seizure and forced 
incorporation of the three Baltic States by 
the Union of the Soviet Socialist Republics? 

Estonia and the other two Baltic States 
were together with Poland the first victims 
of Soviet aggression and represent a pat- 
tern of Communist infiltration, subversive 
propaganda, violation of solemn treaties, and 
promises and coercion with the assistance 
of the Soviet Army. The election system in- 
stituted by the Soviet authorities in the 
Baltic States has since been adopted by the 
so-called satellite countries. The Baltic 
States, as foreposts of western civilization in 
Europe, have been subjected to complete re- 
molding of their political, economic, and 
cultural life to suit the Communist ideology. 
It is therefore exceedingly important that 
this pattern of human and economic enslave- 
ment by the Kremlin should be as widely 
as possible exposed, in order to serve as a 
deterrent to those who still believe in the 
Communist paradise. 

The years of the Second World War, as 
well as these immediately following, afforded 
the Soviet Russian propaganda machine in 
the West an excellent and virtually unchal- 
lenged opportunity of explaining away ag- 
gression in the Baltic as defense and as the 
wish of the Baltic nations to join voluntarily 
the U. S. S. R. There are indeed many 
people in Western Europe who still harbor 
the delusion of a peaceful incorporation of 
the Baltic States into the Soviet Union. An 
investigation of the problem by a commit- 
tee, as suggested by you, sir, could surely 
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give wide publicity to the facts and, no doubt, 
help to disclose the tragic fate of the Baltic 
States and the shameless inception of the 
Soviet Union's long-planned policy of terri- 
torial expansion in their right perspective. 
We take the liberty of sending you under 
a separate cover seven copies of a study en- 
titled “The Standard of Living in Soviet- 
Occupied Estonia,” which speaks for itself. 
If our council can be in any way of assist- 
ence to your rightful endeavors, we are 
alweys at your service. 
We remain, sir, with the highest consid- 
eration, 
Dr. V. Raub, Chairman. 
S. PRUUDEN, M. A., 
Secretary. 


— 


PINE Street LUTHERAN CHURCH, 
Danville, Pa. 
The Honorable CHARLES J. KERSTEN, 
Fifth District, Wisconsin, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: I, as an American citizen and as 
a member of the above church, strongly 
favor the Resolution 231 which you sub- 
mitted in the House of Representatives on 
May 7, 1953, in order to create a select com- 
mittee to conduct an investigation and study 
of the elections which were held in Latvia, 
Lithuania, and Estonia in 1940, and other 
circumstances which led to the incorpora- 
tion of those countries into the Soviet Union, 

I hope that the resolution will be accepted, 
and that the committee will go to work soon. 

Respectfully yours, 
JOHN O. LAKE. 


— 


POUGHKEEPSIE, May 30, 1953. 
Hon. CHARLES J. KERSTEN, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: The signatories of this letter, 
Estonians by origin, upon learning about your 
Resolution 231 which was presented to the 
Congress, are herewith expressing their great 
gratitude and satisfaction of the act. 

We are firmly convinced that along with 

us millions of people who appreciate our 
freedom will join us and thus will be behind 
your just action. 

It is very important to detect the crimes 
committed by Communist regime in the 
countries subjected to its rule and reveal 
those to the whole world, because it will show 
the real nature of communism. We believe 
firmly that you will succeed in detecting the 
massacres in the Baltic States as well as the 
massacre of Katyn was detected by House of 
Representatives some time ago. 

Herewith we express our sincere thanks for 
your initiative in this matter and we assure 
our wholehearted support to your just 
action. 

Respectfully yours, 
(Signed by 21 persons.) 


American Glassworkers Protest Award of 
Contract to Japanese 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1953 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I should like to 
call attention to a wire I received today 
from Parkersburg Local, No, 22, CIO, 
Vienna, W. Va., relative to the awarding 


of a contract to a Japanese firm instead 
of to Porcelain Products, Inc., Parkers- 
burg, W. Va. This was the subject of my 
remarks on the floor of the House yester- 
day. The wire follows: 
Congressman WILL NEAL, 

Fourth District, West Virginia: 

All members of Parkersburg Local, No. 22, 
Federation of Glass, Ceramic, and Silica 
Sand Workers of America, CIO, Vienna, 
W. Va., employed by Libbey-Owens-Ford 
fiberglass division vigorously and earnestly 
protest the awarding of contract for 100,000 
suspension insulators to Nippon Gaisi Kai- 
sha, Ltd., of Nagoya, Japan, for use at 
Bonneville power as being unreasonable and 
unfair to the employees of Parkersburg Por- 
celain Products, the low American bidder. 
We of American labor cannot understand 
why our livelihood should be jeopardized in 
this manner. 

C. E. BRYAN, 
President, Local 22. 
W. H. POSKE, Jr., 
Recording Secretary, Local 22. 


The Sound Dollar and Debt 
Management 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EUGENE D. MILLIKIN 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 2, 1953 


Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Bush! at a luncheon in New 
York, N. Y., of the Bond Club of New 
York, on Thursday, July 2, 1953. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE SOUND DOLLAR AND DEBT MANAGEMENT 


(An address by Hon. Prescotr BUSH, of 
Connecticut) 


I am grateful for this opportunity to dis- 
cuss with you the fiscal policies of the Eisen- 
hower administration, particularly its policy 
for establishing a sound dollar. 

Today, with the world divided into oppos- 
ing camps—half free and half slave—we face 
twin dangers. One is the obvious danger of 
attack from without. Less apparent has been 
the danger that our economic strength will 
be destroyed from within—and with it our 
freedoms—unless we find a way to pay the 
heavy cost of defending ourselves and our 
allies without unleashing again the ruinous 
forces of inflation. 

Perhaps the most striking difference be- 
tween the Eisenhower administration and its 
predecessor is the present recognition of the 
fact that the danger from within may be as 
grave as the danger from without. In vir- 
tually all his public addresses since his in- 
auguration, President Eisenhower has em- 
phasized the vital importance of establishing 


a sound dollar and preventing inflation if ` 


we are to preserve the free economy upon 
which our military strength rests. 

Let me recall with you two passages from 
the President’s report to the American people 


-in May. 


He told us that the Soviet leaders, by their 
military threat, have hoped “to force upon 
America and the free world, an unbearable 
security burden leading to economic disas- 
ter. They have believed—and, in fact, plain- 
ly said—that free people cannot preserve 
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their way of life; and, at the same time, pro- 
vide enormous military establishments, 
Communist guns, in this sense, have been 
aiming at an economic target no less than 
a military target.” 

He said also: “Prolonged inflation could be 
as destructive of a truly free economy as 
could a chemical attack against an Army in 
the field.” 

The President, of course, is determined to 
protect the American family against any 
severe defiation, but that danger is remote. 
Inflationary forces remain strong in the 
economy, and present the continuing danger. 

What has all this to do with management 
of the public debt? Isn’t that a dull, tech- 
nical subject, of interest only to economics 
professors, bankers, and dealers in Govern- 
ment bonds? The answer is that a wise and 
sound policy for managing the public debt is 
essential to prevent inflation from getting 
started again. And it should be of im- 
portance to all taxpayers and consumers in 
America who suffered severely from a highly 
inflationary policy of debt management 
which was inflicted upon them by the past 
administrations, 

Before we discuss in more detail, the past 
and present debt management policies, we 
might sketch, in bare outline, the fiscal prob- 
lems which the Eisenhower Administration 
inherited when it took office last January, 

In the first place, the Federal budget was 
badly out of balance, despite the fact that 
taxes were at an all-time high. The previous 
Democratic administrations had consistently 
resorted to deficit financing, except during 
the 80th Congress. 

The public debt increased from approxi- 
mately $19.5 billion in 1932, to $255 billion 
by 1951, and now stands at about $267 bil- 
lion. Part of this huge increase, of course, 
resulted from emergency measures to combat 
the depression of the thirties, and a larger 
part to the financing of World War II. But 
& substantial part, I charge, resulted from a 
deliberate policy of inflation followed by the 
former administrations, even in peacetime 
when sound financing was possible. 

We have not time today to explore the 
problem of the budget, which, of course, has 
an important bearing on the subject of the 
sound dollar and debt management. I will 
simply say that the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion and the Congress already have demon- 
strated their determination to get the budget 
under control, and have made some progress 
toward that goal. 

Considering the management of the debt, 
let's look again at the inherited problem. 
When President Eisenhower took office, two- 
thirds of the Federal debt was potentially 
payable within 2 years. Roughly, 40 percent 
was redeemable at any time on demand. 
Today, we find that there are $80 billion in 
marketable Government securities maturing 
during the next 12 months, 

Now, I ask you, gentlemen: How would 
you like to handle a business whose affairs 
were in that order? You would, of course, 
be faced with the immediate prospect of 
bankruptcy. The only thing that has saved 
the Federal Government from bankruptcy 
is the fact that it could print its money, if 
it had to do so to survive. 

The former administration lacked the 
political courage to face the problem pre- 
sented by the staggering public debt. It 
sought an easy way out—the easy way of 
borrowing at artifically low interest rates and 
with short-term note issues. To keep inter- 
est rates low, it forced the Federal Reserve 
System to guarantee to all investors that 
it would purchase all Government bonds at 
par. Large purchases of bonds by the Fed- 
eral Reserve, to prop up the market, swelled 
bank reserves, which made possible an enor- 
mous expansion of private credit. Govern- 
ment bonds became virtually the equivalent 
of cash. In technical terms, the Treasury 
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was “monetizing the debt,” which, in blunt 
fact, means that the United States Govern- 
ment was just one short step from issuing 
printing press money. The result, inevit- 
ably, was inflation, for money was being 
pumped into the economy faster than new 
goods could be produced. 

Furthermore, the former administration 
attempted to strait-jacket the economy with 
direct controls on prices and wages, because 
it failed to employ sufficiently the indirect 
controls which could have been used to at- 
tack the root causes of the inflation. 

What were the consequences of this short- 
sighted policy? 

It is true that the long-term interest rate 
on Government bonds was artificially sup- 
pressed, and remained at 214 percent, but 
the savings of a low interest rate were dis- 
sipated by the inflation, and a heavy “infla- 
tion tax,” totaling billions upon billions of 
dollars, was levied upon the American con- 
sumer and taxpayer. 

In 1951, the cost of interest on the public 
debt was roughly $5.8 billion. It would have 
been somewhat higher if interest rates were 
allowed to reach a realistic level. But, figures 
assembied by the Banking and Currency 
Committee of the United States Senate de- 
monstrated that in 1951, inflation added $7 
billion to the costs of the Defense Depart- 
ment alone. And, in that 1 year, it added 
$18 to $20 billion to the costs of all Amer- 
ican consumers. 

Consider, also, the effect of the inflation on 
the millions of patriotic Americans who re- 
sponded to the Government’s appeal to in- 
vest in War Savings Bonds. A man who 
bought a Savings Bond in 1942, not only 
didn’t get his money back, but he got far 
less than his money back in purchasing 
power, when he cashed his bond in 1952. 
He invested $75. He was supposed to get 
back $100—his original investment plus in- 
terest for the 10 years. But, the hidden 
“inflation tax“! —the rise in the cost of living 
over the 10 years—amount to $36.43. So, 
instead of getting his money back, with in- 
terest, he actually lost $11.43 in real value. 

Now, who gets hurt by an inflation of 
this kind? It’s not the speculators. They 
make out all right in periods of inflation, 
I think that sometimes they make out too 
well, and that’s the reason why some mem- 
bers of the business community don’t join 
us in fighting inflation as hard as they 
should. It's not the propertied class that 
gets hurt because their property goes up in 
value with the inflation. And it’s not those 
people with big earned incomes who feel 
the pinch, because they usually get an ad- 
justment in connection with inflation, and 
the increased cost of food, clothing, and 
ordinary household expenses represents only 
& small part of their overall spending. 

No, the real victims of inflation are those 
who can least afford it—the families with 
small or medium incomes, A family with a 
$4,000 income, for example, has to spend 
most of the husband’s paycheck on food, 
clothing, and shelter. A 10 percent increase 
in the cost of living means an added $400 to 
the expense of that family. And that means 
that the wife has to take a job, or the family 
must keep dipping into its savings, if it has 
any. Why do you suppose there has been 

_such an increase, over the past 10 years, in 
the number of working wives and mothers? 
In many, many cases, it represents an at- 
tempt to meet the constantly increasing 
cost of living which took place over that 
period. 

Among those cruelly caught in the pinch 
of inflation with fixed incomes, or incomes 
which rise only slowly, if at all, are the 
school teachers and Government employees 
of all kinds, the pensioners, the recipients of 
social-security benefits, the widows strug- 
gling to make ends meet on the proceeds of 
life-insurance policies made inadequate by 
spiraling prices. 5 


The inevitable result of inflation, then, is 

that the rich get richer, and the poor get 

. The Eisenhower administration is 
determined not to let that happen again. 

This administration intends to establish 
a sound dollar around which prices—includ- 
ing interest rates—can fluctuate up and 
down, a dollar which will be a true standard 
of value, instead of a rubber yardstick con- 
stantly being stretched and stretched. 

To implement the sound dollar policy, one 
necessary step is to gradually shift a sub- 
stantial portion of the debt into the hands 
of long-term investors. Seventy-five percent 
of our $267 billion public debt now falls 
due in the next 5 years, I think you will 
agree that this is a very unstable situation. 
Just as any debtor is in a more secure posi- 
tion if his maturities are extended over the 
long future, so is a Government. And that 
is particularly true when a Government has 
accumulated such a terrifying debt as ours. 

To make possible a shift of part of the 
public debt to long-term investors, the Gov- 
ernment must compete in the money market 
with other borrowers—private corporations, 
public utilities, State and Municipal govern- 
ments, and the like. 

Unless we are to return to the discredited 
policy of forcing the Federal Reserve to put 
artificial props under the bond market, the 
Government must pay the going rate of 
interest, subject, of course, to the special 
advantages it has as a government. 

At this point, I would like to remind you 
that this phase of the policy is not new. It 
has been in effect since March, 1951, when 
the Congress forced the Truman adminis- 
tration to abandon its dictation to the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. Interest rates began 
rising slowly at that time, as they have 
continued to rise slowly since the present 
administration took office. What we are 
witnessing now is the continuation of a 
trend which was inevitable once the danger- 
ously inflationary practice of “pegging” the 
Government bond market was abandoned 
under the Treasury-Federal Reserve accord 
of 1951. 

And, in historical perspective, interest 
rates are still low, I have confidence that 
the Federal Reserve Board, while influencing 
interest rates so as to prevent undue credit 
expansion while inflation is still a threat, 
will not permit them to suddenly Jump to 
levels that will endanger normal growth of 
the economy. The Board’s recent action in 
reducing reserve requirements for member 
banks is proof of that. It represents no 
change in basic policy; it. simply recognizes 
that the Treasury must do a great deal of 
refinancing at a time when there is a large 
seasonal demand for credit from business and 
finance. As Secretary of the Treasury Hum- 
phrey has said, the action is “entirely con- 
sistent with the policy of restraint of in- 
flation without too drastic credit restric- 
tions.” 

The Eisenhower Administration ts deter- 
mined to permit the Federal Reserve to per- 
form, without interference, its function 
which the Board has summarized as follows: 
“To regulate the supply, availability, and 
cost of money with a view to contributing 
to the maintenance of a high level of employ- 
ment, stable values, and a rising standard of 
living.” 

In view of the burdensome legacy of deficit 
financing and an unstable public-debt struc- 
ture, the accomplishment of that task pre- 
sents great difficulties. It will not be done 
overnight. It demands wisdom and patience 
on the part of the administration, the Fed- 
eral Reserve, and the entire business and 
financial community. 

There has been some criticism. Some of 
it, particularly in the financial community, 
is concerned with questions of timing and 
degree, 
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But, criticism comes from other sources. 
I suppose it was inevitable that some people 
should actually fear a return to freedom. 
For 20 years, they had become accustomed 
to dictation from Washington. Return to 
the free competition of the market place 
presents problems which they are now afraid 
to face. And the leftwingers, whose phi- 
losophy is that the Federal Government 
should control everything, naturally are up 
in arms. They don't like free enterprise. 
They don't like free markets. They don’t 
believe in the law of supply and demand. 
They really want the Federal Government to 
control everything. 

The Treasury's recent issue of long-term 
3s has been called a failure by some 
critics. It’s a “failure,” they say, because the 
issue has been selling at a small discount 
below par. They fail to recognize that one 
of the reasons that the issue is selling at a 
discount is that speculators tried to take a 
free ride on it. 

And, I might say right here, parenthetically 
that I wish the financial community all over 
the United States would stop trading against 
the Government of the United States in the 
Government bond market. 

There is an apparent attempt by a small, 
but highly vocal, group of leftwing Demo- 
crats in the Congress to distort this whole 
situation for political purposes. They are 
attempting to paint the current situation in 
the bond market as the result of a deliberate 
Wall Street-Washington plot to raise inter- 
est rates, drive down bond prices and squeeze 
the little man. 

For example, the Treasury has been criti- 
cized because, while it was considering the 
issue of 314’s, it consulted with representa- 
tives of investment groups. These Demo- 
crats either do not remember, or care to 
admit, that in so doing, the Treasury was 
following a long-established practice. In 
proof, let me quote Mr. John W. Snyder, 
Secretary of the Treasury under Mr. Truman, 
in a statement to a congressional committee 
in 1951: “Over a period of years, I have de- 
veloped a group of Advisory Committees who 
confer with me from time to time on major 
Treasury financing and debt management 
problems. These committees include repre- 
sentatives of commercial banking, mutual 
savings banking, investment banking, and 
the insurance segments of the financial 
community.” 

Wall Street, In the eyes of these Demo- 
crats, apparently was all right when it was 
advising a Democrat Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, but suddenly becomes sinister when it 
continues that advice to his Republican suc- 
cessor. 

This sort of partisan attack could be dis- 
missed as the usual demogoguery to which 
the public has become accustomed—and 
largely takes with a grain of salt—in political 
discussions of monetary matters. But it 
has a more serious aspect. To me it ap- 
pears to be a part of a slogan campaign which 
has as its purpose the destruction of public 
confidence in the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion at whatever cost. You hear the con- 
stant drumbeat of slogans—the administra- 
tion is being accused of a “giveaway pro- 
gram,” a “takeaway program,” and now a 
“high-interest-rate program.” It reminds 
one of the old Charley Michaelson “smear” 
technique. 

Of course, these leftwing Democrats have 
not dared to attack the President by name. 
They are too well aware of the great affec- 
tion and respect the American people have 
for him, But while always protesting that 
they are supporting the President they seek 
to undermine him by criticism of the poli- 
cies he has advocated. Their real objective, 
I believe, is to create a distrust—a fear psy- 
chology—in the hope that they can gain 
control of the Congress in the 1954 election, 
if that is accomplished, they hope to wreck 
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the President's program in order to bring 
about his defeat in 1956. 

I believe the American people will repudi- 
ate such tactics once they recognize them 
for what they are. 

In debate about this debt-management 
problem, some of these Democrats refuse to 
be pinned down into stating a policy of their 
own. But the desires of others are revealed 
by the so-called Murray-Patman resolution 
which openly advocates that the Federal Re- 
serve resume pegging the long-term Govern- 
ment bond market at par. As past history 
has demonstrated, this could only lead to a 
new and unlimited inflation. None of them 
will admit in so many words that they would 
again inflict continual inflation on the 
American people, but of course that would 
be the inevitable result. 

My good friends, it is my feeling that this 
business of management of the money mar- 
ket and credit supply should be divorced 
from partisan politics. The Federal Reserve 
System should be sheltered from the stormy 
blasts of political controversy and left free 
to perform its function of wise management 
of the money market in the interests of all 
the people. 

Fortunately, there are many in Congress— 
many good Democrats and most Republi- 
cans—who agree. 

After all, the Federal Reserve System de- 
serves the support of the Democrats. It was 
created under a Democratic President, Wood- 
row Wilson, and the sponsor of the act was 
Carter Glass, a former Democratic Secre 
of the Treasury and later a distinguished 
Democratic Senator. 

And it should be noted that the entire 
membership of the present Federal Reserve 
Board are men appointed by Democrats. 
Not one Eisenhower appointee sits on the 
Federal Reserve Board today. Nor is there 
any intention that I know of to bring about 
any changes in the Federal Reserve Board. 
Nor should there be, in my opinion. It's a 
good Board. 

And it must be frankly stated that the 
Treasury-Federal Reserve Accord of March 
1951, was effected more by Democrats than 
by Republicans. The distinguished senior 
Senator from Illinois, PauL Doveras, had 
more than anyone else in Congress to do 
with bringing about that Accord and in 
checking the inflationary fiscal policies of 
the Truman administration. And this to 
his everlasting credit! 

My friends, inflation is a destroyer of de- 
mocracy. Let me read to you what PAUL 
Douglas said on that subject back in 1951: 

“Every historian knows that inflation has 
been a great destroyer of the vast middle 
classes, and of governments. It has paved 
the way for dictatorships and the overthrow 
of democratic institutions. By wiping out 
the middle classes and separating society into 
the two classes of the propertyless on the one 
hand, and the rich speculators, on the other, 
it paved the way for fascism and commu- 
nism on the Continent of Europe. It is a 
destroyer almost as evil as war itself. In 
the eyes of those who want to destroy de- 
mocracy and capitalistic institutions, it is a 
cheap way of achieving their collapse. It 
costs the enemy nothing in lives or treasure. 
It is really a supreme folly for a nation which 
is arming itself against the threat of in- 
vasion from without to let this invader, in- 
flation, bring ruin from within.” 

That statement is as true today as it was 
2 years ago. 

The Eisenhower Administration, let me say 
in summary, recognizes the danger and is 
determined to protect the American people 
from another attack by the internal enemy, 
inflation, It is dedicated to preserving the 
national security and strengthening our 
whole economy. It recognizes that a sound 
dollar and the prevention of inflation are 
absolutely essential if we are to achieve 
those goals, 


Limitation on Earnings of Retired People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 2, 1953 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “Why Limit Earnings of Re- 
tired People?” published in the Satur- 
day Evening Post of July 1, 1953. I 
would ask the same question. Why do 
we limit the earnings of retired people? 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WRX LimIT EARNINGS or RETIRED PEOPLE? 


Although various schemes to increase so- 
cial-security benefits are discussed in Con- 
gress and out, there is still reluctance to 
take one step which would enormously im- 
prove the lot of retired people. We refer to 
the limitation in the social-security law 
which denies the right of a social-security 
annuitant to earn more than $75 a month 
and still receive his benefits. The limit was 
formerly $50 a month, and Congress moved 
in the right direction by raising the ante to 
$75. Simple justice and sound social policy, 
however, seem to us to require that this limi- 
tation on earnings be removed. 

The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, formerly the Federal Security 
Agency, has opposed this reform on the 
ground that it would cost the social security 
system about $1,400,000,000 more than cur- 
rent costs if benefits were paid to all quali- 
fied persons at the age of 65, regardless of 
their earnings. This is probably an over- 
generous estimate, but, whether it is or not, 
the figure does not take account of other 
factors which would materially cut down the 
cost. 

For one thing, the sums earned by people 
over 65 years of age would in many cases be 
subject to income tax and, although it is 
impossible to make an educated guess of 
what this would amount to, the take would 
certainly be considerable. Furthermore, the 
recipients of social-security benefits who 
continued to work would also continue to 
pay the social-security tax, as would their 
employers. Another item to be considered is 
the amount spent on social-security sleuth- 
ing to catch up with elderly people who have 
committed the offense of earning $76 a 
month to add to their small annuities. It is 
obvious that administration must cost the 
social-security authorities a sizeable amount 
which should be deducted from the total. 

Finally, there is the matter of direct relief 
which is paid to old people in distress by 
Federal, State, and local government units. 
One of the objects of the social-security law 
was to cut down this direct-relief burden. 
In 1934, a year before the passage of the 
Social Security Act, direct relief for all pur- 
poses amounted to $745 million. In the 18 
years since the passage of the Social Security 
Act direct relief to individuals, exclusive of 
social security, has grown to $2,309,000,000. 
Although this staggering sum is not likely 
to be completely liquidated by permitting 
retired people to work and still receive their 
social-security benefits, such action would 
undoubtedly make it unnecessary for a good 
Many annuitants to obtain direct relief. At 
any rate, this is another item which should 
be deducted from the Department’s estimate 
of the increased cost of being fair to retired 
Americans. 

Retirement, even under favorable economic 
conditions, involves a difficult adjustment 
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for most workers who reach the retirement 
age without serious physical impairment. 
But if, in addition to the inevitable jolt, the 
retired individual is required to live on his 
scanty social-security benefits without being 
able to add to it by his own earnings, his 
position becomes intolerable. In 1935, per- 
haps the chronological center of the depres- 
sion, it was considered desirable to encourage 
elderly people to leave the working force, 
thereby increasing the opportunities for 
younger workers. By this time it has become 
apparent that we need the efforts of experi- 
enced workers and can ill afford to exclude 
them from employment altogether. Fur- 
thermore the decline in the dollar's value has 
made things tougher than ever for annui- 
tants. It seems to us that Congress should 
act promptly to bring the Social Security 
System into line with present-day needs. 


Federal Power Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 2, 1953 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an article entitled “Senator Puts Courts 
on Guard,” written by Lowell Mellett 
and published in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SENATOR Purs Courts ON GvUARD—KERR 
MAKES Ir CLEAR THAT HOUSE DOCTRINE 
CONCERNING POWER DEVELOPMENT Is NoT 
ACCEPTED BY THE SENATE 

(By Lowell Mellett) 

Senator KERR, Democrat, of Oklahoma, did 
an unusual and interesting thing the other 
day. He obtained publication in the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of a statement intended 
to prevent the courts from accepting an- 
other statement as the will of Congress. 
The statement he sought to offset was con- 
tained in a recent report of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee. This undertook to 
declare a Government doctrine concerning 
public and private power development. The 
Senator asserted that the Senate Appropri- 
ations Committee and the Senate itself had 
disregarded the House committee’s proposed 
doctrine and rendered it meaningless. He 
wants the courts to understand that. 

To make understanding easier the Sen- 
ator furnished a historical review of the de- 
velopment of Federal power policy during 
the years since 1890. The doctrine declared 
by the House committee, he argued, would 
in effect repeal much important legislation, 
long accepted as the will of Congress, and 
virtually end the development of the Na- 
tion’s power resources for the benefit of the 
people. 

It was an exhaustive effort on the Sen- 
ator’s part, but justified by the course be- 
ing followed by the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, including the President’s own refer- 
ence to the Tennessee Valley Authority as 
an example of creeping socialism. 

Said the House committee: With respect 
to construction activities, essential and com- 
pletely justified projects in the construction 
stage should be carried to completion to 
avoid waste of Federal funds, but wherever 
possible private enterprise should be taken 
into partnership to build, own, and operate 
that part of each project that can be han- 
dled by private ownership under conditions 
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that protect the interests of all the people. 
In all future projects or new starts which 
include transmission lines, private enter- 
prise should be urged to take the initiative 
in constructing, owning, and operating such 
works before money is made available for 
Federal construction. * * * 

“A careful review of the committee's ac- 
tions on this bill will clearly indicate its 
adherence to the policy it has adopted.” 

Said Senator Kerr: “That paragraph is 
clearly intended as notice to the Interior 
Department and every one else * * * that 
this [House] committee intends that the 
Reclamation Act of 1906, the Federal Dam 
Act of 1910, the Federal Power Act of 1920 
and a half dozen other acts delineating Fed- 
eral power policy, including the Flood Con- 
trol Act of 1940, shall be ignored, repealed 
and set at naught.” 

He called attention, however, to the fact 
that the Senate Appropriations Committee 
had not followed the House doctrine; that it 
had included several transmission-line proj- 
ects which the House had omitted. 

“In my opinion,” he said, the courts which 
look into the legislative history of any bill 
or issue brought to trial, will interpret the 
Senate committee actions in violation of the 
principle enunciated in the House bill as a 
disagreement with it and, therefore, a con- 
tradiction of any contention that the state- 
ment represents the will of Congress.” 

So, when and if the cases come up, the 
courts will have the benefit of Senator Krerr’s 
illuminating observations. And the cases 
will be coming up in due time. In the name 
of “free enterprise” the private utilities are 
pressing for what amounts to Government 
subsidies in the electric power field, and this 
administration seems sympathetic to their 
demands. The public may have to look to 
the courts for the protection of the public 
interest. 


Morale of Military Personnel Under 
Maj. Gen. Kenneth F. Cramer 
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HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 2, 1953 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recor, I include 
the following column of the able Ruth 
Montgomery which appeared in the July 
2, 1953, edition of the New York Daily 
News in connection with a matter of 
importance in which onè of our col- 
league, Congressman ALBERT MORANO, of 
e gre played a very important 
part: 


D. C. Wasu 
(By Ruth Montgomery) 


WasuinctTon, D. C., July 1—A tempest is 
brewing on Capitol Hill over the courts-mar- 
tial ordered for 16 officers, including several 
colonels, by a United States Army com- 
mander in Western Germany who is peren- 
nially in hot water. 

President Eisenhower told his press con- 
ference today in so many words: Tyranny fi- 
nally results in a spontaneous revolt. The 
uprisings behind the Iron Curtain reinforce 
the Western contention that people who have 
known freedom rate it as the highest of hu- 
man values. 

Ike was talking about life in Soviet-con- 
trolled eastern Germany. Congressmen gen- 
erally applauded his views, but some of them 
are asking privately whether the shoe could 
also fit our own soldiers serving in southern 


Germany under Maj. Gen. Kenneth F. 
Cramer. 

Cramer, a political general who com- 
manded the 43d National Guard until 6 
months ago, seems to have a knack for send- 
ing the morale of his men down, not up. 

It plummeted so low at Camp Pickett 2 
years ago that Representative AL Morano, 
Republican, of Connecticut, conducted an 
investigation and reported that morale could 
never be restored as long as his own con- 
stituent, Cramer, commanded the division. 


DEMS BURIED REPORT BUT GOP DIGS IT UP 


The Democrat-controlled 82d Congress 
bottled up the controversial report, and 
Morano could get no action. Now, however, 
Republican Chairman Dewey SHORT, of Mis- 
souri, has quietly called for the files and for 
more facts on the situation that has arisen 
since Cramer assumed command of our 
forces in southern Germany. 

This is the same Cramer, you may remem- 
ber, who banned all wives from Camp 
Pickett—except his own. Food at the camp 
was in such short supply that the soldiers, 
after a hard day of training, frequently 
found only 6 or 8 lima beans and a haif 
inch of tasteless stew in their messkits. 

Mrs. Cramer, however, was dining at the 
staff officers’ mess. 

On assuming control of the division in 
1950, the National Guard general canceled 
all leaves except 36-hour passes every other 
weekend. Even the staff officers were per- 
mitted to see their families for only a few 
hours once every 2 weeks. 

These dependents, forbidden to live at the 
camp, subsisted in high-rent hovels in tiny 
villages as far away as 40 miles from the 
camp. 


PARCELS FROM HOME MAIN SOURCE OF FOOD 


The national guardsmen called up for ac- 
tive duty against their will had no place to 
go for recreation. Restricted by 36-hour 
passes, they could only stand aimlessly on 
street corners of nearby Virginia hamlets. 
Hundreds of them reported to their New 
England Congressmen that but for food 
packages from home, they could not have 
kept up their strength, 

To reporters who questioned the general 
about the low spirits of his men, Cramer 
reportedly snapped: “We are not concerned 
with morale here. The only time I worry 
about esprit de corps is when a soldier gets 
in the front line.” 

Well, the Army finally sent to Germany 
the man whom his soldiers had nicknamed 
the Beast. In 6 months, according to some 
of the officers under his new command, mor- 
ale in that area has now hit bottom. 


CHARGE HE INTERFERES WITH PRIVATE LIVES 


Last week a lieutenant colonel with 22 
years’ service was court-martialed and dis- 
missed from the Army for adultery. The 
only witness appearing against him was 
the German fraulein in the case who first 
refused to testify, but finally changed her 
mind after an unhappy night in jail, 

Sixteen other officers, including two col- 
onels, are awaiting courts-martial for alleg- 
edly being too cozy with German girls. Cra- 
mer’s subordinates complain that after his 
arrival 6 months ago, he changed the rules 
to interfere with their private lives. 

Morano’s sizzling report on the general’s 
previous command will shortly come up for 
an airing before the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. f 

In it Al charges that Cramer “consistently 
acted to reduce the morale of the men, tak- 
ing yndue privileges for himself and his 
wife, while continually lessening the privi- 
leges of the men under his command.” 

He found that the general’s actions “have 
so embittered his troops that no corrective 
action is able to overcome the personal ani- 
mosity they bear toward him.” 

Al suggested the “immediate replacement 
of General Cramer as the first step” toward 
restoring the morale of the 43d Division, 
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IN PRIVATE LIFE, A COAL DEALER 

Instead, Cramer held onto his rank, and 
when the 43d Division moved to Europe last 
winter, Cramer headed the command. He 
then took control of all our troops in south 
Germany. 

The general, a prosperous coal dealer from 
Hartford, Conn., who has seen part-time serv- 
ice in the National Guard since 1917, served 
in both World Wars. 

Between times, he also dabbled in politics 
and won election four times to the Connecti- 
cut State Legislature. 

Reports from Germany indicate that Lt. 
Gen. Charles L. Bolte, commander in chief 
of our forces in Europe, is highly displeased 
with the political general's martinet airs 
and has asked his removal. 

The Pentagon, at the prompting of Con- 
gressmen, has cabled our German theater 
for further details. 


Removing ICC Shackles From Long 
Island Transportation Needs 
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Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker under 
leave given me, I take great pleasure in 
submitting for the Recorp an editorial 
in a recent issue of the Brooklyn Eagle 
on the subject of two bills introduced by 
my colleague, STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN, to 
remove Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion control from the Long Island Rail- 
road. Just so long as this railroad re- 
mains under present management, the 
service to the people of Long Island will 
be just as bankrupt as the company. 

The editorial in question gives de- 
served credit to my colleague, Mr. DE- 
ROUNIAN, for his introduction of the bills, 
which would free the Long Island Rail- 
road from Federal control. It is some- 
thing that all of Nassau County is ear- 
nestly looking forward to seeing accom- 
plished. 

The editorial follows: 

Lonc ISLAND RAILROAD INTRASTATE—Move To 
FREE Ir From CONTROL or ICC Is SOUND 
The move to end Interstate Commerce 

Commission jurisdiction over the fares and 

reorganization of the Long Island Railroad 

strikes us as sound and sensible. 

Technically the Long Island may be called 
an interstate road because about 25 percent 
of its freight business and a very small 
fraction of its passenger income are derived 
from interstate sources. 

Actually, however, it is an intrastate op- 
eration as a glance at the map shows. Rep- 
resentative Sreven B. DEROUNIAN, Repub- 
lican, of Nassau, who introduced a bill in 
Congress yesterday to bring about the 
change, declared that the significance of 
the road to the national railway network is 
slight while its significance to the State of 
New York is tremendous. “In fact and in 
substance,” he added “the Long Island is 
an intrastate facility.” 

From the point of view of the users of this 
railway the ICC’s present jurisdiction 
over it is a source of deep concern because 
of the apparent hostility of that board to- 
ward a proposal made by the Long Island 
Transit Authority for a reorganization un- 
der public ownership. 
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This plan was advanced about 10 months 
ago, a few sporadic hearings have been held 
since December but no decision has been 
arrived at. Concurrently a plan for private 
operation was advanced and is also under 
consideration. The latter is favored by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, chief creditor and 
stockholder of the bankrupt carrier. 

Representative Drrnountan’s statement 
backing the legislation was also signed by 
various leading Nassau and Suffolk officials, 
counsel for the counties and Paul E. Lock- 
wood, acting chairman of the State Public 
Service Commission. With the exception of 
the Public Service Commissioner, the officials 
are also understood to favor the Long Is- 
land Transit Authority’s reorganization plan. 

This statement repeated charges that the 
Pennsy is trying to delay reorganization and 
that William Wyer, the Long Island's referee 
in bankruptcy, is making use of the time re- 
sulting from the delay to serve the interests 
of the Pennsylvania at the expense of the 
riders. 

That has also been our impression and we 
have not hesitated to be extremely critical 
of the referee, among other things for his 
committal of a large amount of the proceeds 
from the sale of the road’s Rockaway divi- 
sion and most of its liquid assets to the set- 
tlement of tax claims rather than for the re- 
habilitation of the road. This seemed to us 
shocking in view of the bad condition of the 
road. 

Further evidence of the need of this legis- 
lation is seen in the current move before the 
ICC by the Pennsy to secure a big boost in 
commutation fares. This is just another 
case of by-passing the State Public Service 
Commission with a case it should handle. 

Passage of Representative Derounian’s bill 
would certainly be in the best interests of 
the outraged commuters, 


Home Loans for Veterans 
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Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, periodically 
this House discusses the question of GI 
home loans; whether the present pro- 
grams along that line are effective; 
whether GI's actually are able to get 
loans when they need them—in other 
words, what kind of job is being done 
to enable our veterans to purchase their 
own homes. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include in the Recorp a letter 
which I have received from Mr. Hayes 
R. Putnam, vice president of the Citizens 
Savings & Loan Co., of Canton, Ohio. 
Mr. Putnam's letter outlines very con- 
cisely the excellent job that his insti- 
tution has been doing since 1945 in pro- 
viding home loans for veterans. I be- 
lieve this to be true of lending institu- 
tions throughout my district. Mr. Put- 
nam's letter to me, plus a letter which 
the Citizens Savings & Loan Co. re- 
cently mailed to realtors, indicates that 
the average private lending institution 
is deeply interested in veterans’ hous- 
ing, and is doing an excellent sigs in 
the home-loan field. 

The letters follow: 


THE CITIZENS Savincs & Loan Co., 
Canton, Ohio, June 25, 1953. 
The Honorable Franx T. Bow, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: From time to time in 
our various weekly letters they frequently 
describe the Washington scene as one of 
much confusion with respect to the GI loans 
being made in the home communities. 

Now, we know that through your unusual 
interest and close relationship with the sav- 
ings and loans in your district you appre- 
ciate fully the tremendous job which has 
been done in your district in offering GI 
loans to the veterans during the past 8 years. 
However, in view of the apparent lack of 
understanding on the part of many of your 
colleagues and Senators as well, we thought 
you might like some specific figures as to 
just what one savings and loan institution 
has done. We want you to feel at liberty to 
use there figures wherever you may desire or 
where they might help to give official Wash- 
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ington a better appreciation of the job being 
done at the grassroots. 

As you know, the GI bill was passed late 
in 1944. However, it was well into the year 
of 1945 before the proper organization could 
be set up and gotten into action. There- 
fore, 1945 represents a comparatively small 
year, with 1946 being the first full year in 
operation. We are, therefore, setting out 
below a tabulation of the total loans we 
made during the years 1945 through 1952, 
plus the first half of 1953, which we are just 
closing at this time. Then, opposite these 
figures, we have tabulated the total GI loans 
made in each corresponding year, and in the 
next column we have calculated the per- 
centage relationship of our GI loans made 
each year to the total loans. Also, that you 
might better understand the size of our ef- 
forts, we are setting down in the final col- 
umn our total resources at the beginning of 
each of the years, We think you will find 
this interesting. 


G1 loans Total loans | Percent GI | Total resources 
$448, 940. 54 $4, 564, 010. 21 9 $13, 989, 126, 45 
2, 301, 291. 20 7, 208, 149. 75 31 17, 673, 521. 04 
2, 688, 562. 18 7. 725, 972.95 3⁴ 19, 278. 667. 30 
2. 704, 422. 76 9. 361, 606. 79 29 20, 585, 058. 38 
2. 639, 64. 60 8, 805, 201. 91 30 23, 079, 232. 75 
2, 084, 387. 70 9. 389, 637. 09 22 25, 268, 026, 91 
2, 803, 170, 81 12, 414, 488 75 22 27, 836, 762. 06 
2, 584, 202. 20 11, 065, 041. 91 23 32, 441, 712. 58 
1, 178, 203. 98 5, 397, 239. 07 27 35, 391, 984. 70 

75, 991, 348, 43 gS ESE Scat — 


From the foregoing, you will readily see 
that, except for the year 1945, which as I 
explained previously, was the period of or- 
ganization, we have consistently loaned any- 
where from 21 to 34 percent of our loanable 
funds to GI's. You will also notice that this 
represents, out of a total of approximately 
$76 million loaned, nearly 19% million of 
it was loaned to GI's. Also, percentagewise, 
25.6 percent of all our loans made were to 
veterans under the GI bill—and all of this 
represents slightly over 2,300 GI loans. 

As you will notice, from the tabulation 
above, we have made GI loans during the 
first half of 1953 to the extent of 1,178,000, 
which indicates that we have not reduced 
the tempo in our GI loan program even as 
late as the past 6 months. Not only that, 
but with the adjustment in the interest rate 
we plan to materially step up our GI pro- 
gram. In fact, you will note from the at- 
tached copy of a letter which we have just 
mailed to all realtors in our community 
where we are offering 25-year GI loans gen- 
erally, whereas in the past, we have con- 
fined our loans to an amortization period of 
20 years. A similar letter has also been 
mailed recently to all of our home builders 
in which we especially offer the 25-year loan 
to help them quality GI’s where their 
monthly income is inadequate to qualify 
under the shorter terms. 

We hope that we have not burdened you 
with a lot of unnecessary data, but we did 
feel that you should be in possession of 
these facts so that you might call upon them 
whenever and wherever you might have a 
need for this information. You know, of 
course, that any additional information you 
might like will be gladly supplied. 

Yours very truly, 
Hayes R. PUTMAN, 
Vice President. 


P. S.—As we recall, we have recently seen 
some figures to the effect that there are 
approximately 20 million veterans of World 
War II and of the Korean war, to date, quali- 
fied for GI loans. If this be true, it would 
seem to follow that Canton and its imme- 
diate vicinity, with an estimated population 
of 160,000 people (which is approximately 
one one-thousandth of the Nation’s popu- 
lation), would have, possibly, 20,000 veter- 
ans who are entitled to GI loans. There- 


fore, of these 20,000 veterans, we have actu- 
ally supplied over 10 percent of them with 
GI home loans. If you would add to our 
total, the GI home loans made by three 
other savings and loans, plus five com- 
mercial banks, plus numerous insurance 
companies, it would seem that practically 
all of our veterans who desire homes and 
are qualified to buy homes, have been well 
cared for. 
H. R. P. 


June 1953. 

DEAR REALTOR: In the hope that it may 
help you to make some additional sales, we 
are going to liberalize and broaden our loan- 
ing policies. Therefore, effective at once— 

(a) We will make 25-year GI loans on 
qualified new homes of good construction, in 
good environment, to qualified buyers. For 
a new home to be qualified for GI loan it 
must have been started prior to December 
8, 1952, or built under prior approval and 
inspection of the Veterans’ Administration 
or the FHA. 

(b) We will make 20-year GI loans on 
existing homes where the construction and 
environment are good, the buyer can qualify, 
and the home is not over 15 years old. 

(c) We will also make 20-year FHA loans 
on existing homes which carry the qualifi- 
cations enumerated in paragraph (b). 

(d) We will also consider both GI and 
FHA loans on older properties, but we 
will want to consider them in the light on 
soundness of construction, location, and sta- 
bility of purchaser, and, of course, on a 
shorter period of years. 

We will continue to make all types of con- 
ventional loans as in the past. You under- 
stand, of course, that all the foregoing is 
contingent upon a continued ample supply 
of mortgage money and can be altered or 
discontinued by us at any time and without 
notice. We are sending you this personal 
note so that you may know the details of 
our new loan policy. If you should like, Mr. 
Higgins, Mr. Gilbert, Mrs. Mast, Miss Viasak, 
or I shall be glad to discuss this matter more 
fully with you at your convenience. 

Sincerely, 
Hayes R. PUTNAM, 
Vice President. 
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Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include the following editorial 
from the Decatur Daily, Decatur, Ala., 
of June 28, 1953. This is a splendid 
tribute to Alabama’s senior Senator, LIs- 
TER Hitt, which I am happy to place in 
the RECORD: 

SPOKEN or SENATOR Hm. 


Up in the Halls of the Congress within re- 
cent months a battle was fought over the 
ownership of what is commonly called “tide- 
lands oil.” Despite the fact that the United 
States Supreme Court has at least three times 
said the ownership is in the Nation as a 
whole, this fact has again been disputed by 
a Republican majority anxious to make good 
at least one campaign promise. President 
Eisenhower joyfully and hurriedly gave his 
sanction to the measure and a few States, 
temporarily, now claim ownership of a wealth 
that righfully belongs to the Nation. 

But the battle, you may be assured, is far 
from over. 

Senator Lister HI., a practical-minded 
humanitarian, doesn't give up a fight easily. 
He is still of the belief and is determined 
that funds for the education of American 
children should come from the source of off- 
shore and undersea wealth. You may be 
assured he will keep up the fight. 

What then do others in the Senate think 
of this man HILL, this Alabamian who will 
not get out of his head the importance of 
educating all the children in the United 
States? Here are a few expressions from 
fellow Senators. These were listed in a cur- 
rent issue of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Senator Jackson, of Washington: “I wish 
to take this opportunity of congratulating 
the distinguished Senator from Alabama for 
making such a fine statement on the floor 
of the Senate this afternoon on behalf of the 
great human resources of America, namely, 
its schoolchildren. I do not know of a better 
purpose to which we could put our natural 
resources than to use them to help preserve, 
conserve and better the human resources of 
America.” 

Senator GEORGE, of Georgia: “Mr. President, 
I congratulate the Senator from Alabama 
on what I believe he is doing through this 
amendment, if the resources in these sub- 
merged lands prove highly profitable, and 
that is, in putting first things first.” 

Senator Monroney, of Oklahoma: “Mr, 
President, I wish to compliment the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama for his elo- 
quent and moving address in behalf of 
devoting the proceeds from the oil which we 
hope will come from the underseas territory, 
to the great use of education, The long and 
earnest fight he has made to devote the 
proceeds of this last frontier, perhaps, of 
public lands to better the education of the 
children of this Nation will long be remem- 
bered in our history. I am proud to be 
associated with the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama in the fight he is making 
for this amendment.” 

Senator Dovetas, of Illinois: “Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to join my colleagues in 
expressing my appreciation to the Senator 
from Alabama for the magnificent work he 
has done in promoting this cause. The 
Senator from Alabama took hold of the issue 
some years ago when no one thought it had 
a chance of success, It has been because of 


his devotion and intelligent direction that 
it has been brought so close to success, with 
the vote today largely determining what the 
precise issue shall be. The whole country 
is indebted to the Senator from Alabama.” 
I know I express the feeling of a very large 
— of the heartland of America when 
I say we are very grateful. So I wish to 
commend the Senator from Alabama for the 
mixture ôf daring and caution which has 
always characterized his political life and 
which he evidences in very high degree this 
afternoon. I hope we may follow him, not 
only in his devotion but also in his caution.” 
Senator LEHMAN, of New York: “In a mo- 
ment I shall seek recognition in my own 
right, in order to make some remarks on this 
subject; but I cannot refrain from expressing 
my extreme gratitude to the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama, not only for the 
magnificent speech he has just delivered, 
but for his leadership during the years. I 
think he is generally recognized in the Sen- 
ate and in the country at large as the leader 
in the fight for the development of educa- 
tion, the development of research, the de- 
velopment of health services and facilities, 
and in connection with the many collateral 
issues. He has done a magnificent job for 
all those things. I wish him to know that 
I am proud and happy to recognize, as I 
have for the 4 years I have been a member 
of the Senate, his wise and inspirational 
leadership in all those fields. I intend to 
continue to follow him in that leadership.” 
These great and glowing tributes have 
been spoken of Senator HILL by some of those 
who work with him day after day for the 
betterment of the United States of America. 
It is no wonder that Alabamians, in the 
main, feel good to have such a man repre- 
senting them in the Senate. 


Postal Increases Should Be Vigorously 
Opposed—Would Be Disastrous to Na- 
tion’s Economy To Raise Rates Now 
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Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, the Postmaster General has 
recommended legislation to further in- 
crease postal rates. I should like to note 
my vigorous objections to any rate in- 
creases at this time. 

First of all, I want to read the postal 
plank in the Republican platform: We 
pledge a more efficient and frequent mail 
delivery service.” 

There was no promise by the Repub- 
lican Party that the price for doing busi- 
ness with the post office would be in- 
creased. In my opinion, the new legis- 
lation violates the more important 
pledge of the Republic Party to halt 
inflationary pressures, increase the value 
of the dollar and get the ship of state 
back on an even keel. To raise by 33 
percent or more rates which affect every 
man, woman, and child in America is the 
best way I know to add fuel to the infla- 
tionary pressures which have so long 
plagued us. 

Mr. Speaker, almost everyone in this 
body knows that I have served for a long 
time on the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee—11 years to be exact. I be- 
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lieve that I have come to know a little 
bit about ratemaking and the problems 
of mailers and the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

I believe all of us will agree that Mr. 
Arthur Summerfield’s stirring statement 
to the House and Senate Appropriations 
Committees about the need for modern- 
izing the Department, and the methods 
he intends to use in doing so, was a mes- 
sage long overdue. We must all ac- 
knowledge that Mr. Summerfield knows 
much about modern business methods. 
He has the know-how. I feel confident 
he will greatly improve the postal serv- 
ice. He will be carrying out the Repub- 
lican pledge when he does so, 

But let me say this: After the many 
years I have spent studying the rate 
issue, I am still frank to admit that I 
know of no sound existing basis for es- 
tablishing postal rates. The cost ascer- 
tainment system of the Department is 
just as archaic and unreliable as the 
other antediluvian postal practices 
which Mr. Summerfield has promised us 
he intends to correct. 

How, therefore, feeling as he does 
about the sad overall condition of his 
Department, can Mr. Summerfield so 
readily accept the cost ascertainment 
figures which he has inherited?) He has 
made many statements regarding the so- 
called deficit of the Department and in 
each instance he has pinpointed down 
to the last penny the deficit in each cate- 
gory of mail. At the proper time, I be- 
lieve we can convince the Postmaster 
General that the cost ascertainment 
system of the Department is unreliable, 
arbitrary to the extreme and just as 
outmoded as some of the trucks which 
carry our mail. 

The Republican Party has a big job 
to do. We are embarked on a sound 
money program, We are striving to as- 
sure the continuance of full employ- 
ment and a high level of national income. 
Everyone prays that we will conclude 
the fighting in Korea on terms honorable 
for all. At the same time we realize that 
when that war is brought to a halt, it 
will take the combined efforts of all of 
us to prevent any business recession 
throughout America. To that end, we 
have been trying to stabilize prices. Un- 
der the past administration, prices had 
soared to a disturbing degree. It was 
one of the factors which assured the 
election of a Republican administration. 

How then can the head of the one 
Department of Government which 
touches all of our people, particularly 
the small-business man, come before us 
with legislation which will increase their 
cost of doing business with the post of- 
fice more than 33 percent? 

Members have short memories if they 
fail to recall that the Congress only 2 
years ago legislated substantial increases 
in second and third class mail. The in- 
creases have been so recent in fact that 
the Postmaster General’s cost ascertain- 
ment system cannot tell us with any cer- 
tainty just what effect they have had on 
the volume of mail and revenue pro- 
duced. We do have the concrete facts 
before us that raising the postal card to 
2 cents has greatly reduced the volume in 
that category. 
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The great bugaboo in this whole issue 
is the Department’s cost ascertainment 
system. I say to you that the system is 
an incredibly contrived accounting sys- 
tem which any private accountant 
would avoid like the plague in its appli- 
cation to any private business firm. 

In simple terms—applying it to an 
automobile’s manufacture, for in- 
stance—it would show that a Chevrolet 
is composed of 2,000 parts; that the cost 
of the automobile to the consumer is 
$2,000, and that perforce each part must 
cost $1. 

The system does not recognize that 
the post office is a service to all the peo- 
ple and not.a profit-making business. 
Members will observe that Railway Ex- 
press does not have an office in the 41,000 
cities, towns, hamlets, and gulches 
where post offices exist. Railway Ex- 
press is out to make a profit. It only 
operates where a profit can be made. 
The same way with a Chevrolet fran- 
chise. General Motors would close any 
dealer who did not show a profit over a 
lifetime. Thirty-nine thousand of our 
district post offices lose money year in 
and year out. 

The system says the 3-cent stamp on a 
letter assures a profit whether the letter 
is mailed from my office to the Congres- 
sional Hotel across the street or to a 
rancher in some remote canyon of 
Montana. 

It does not take into consideration the 
great importance of second-class mail in 
keeping the citizens of our widespread 
land fully informed. If newspapers and 
magazines are required to pay addi- 
tional rates over and beyond the 30 per- 
cent we just assessed them, it will be 
our responsibility when many of them 
fold up—particularly the small ones— 
and our citizens are deprived of the in- 
formation and education which second- 
class mail spreads throughout the land. 

Third class is the most misunderstood 
mail of all. For many years it enjoyed a 
1-cent rate. Last Congress we increased 
the bulk rate 50 percent. Now it is pro- 
posed to increase it 3343 percent beyond 
this ruinous figure. Many small firms 
already have died under the impact of 
the last 50 percent increase and others 
are just struggling along. 

Third-class mail is probably the best 
example I can give of the inadequacy of 
the cost ascertainment system. Let us 
investigate this category. Why does it 
warrant a rate lower than first class? 
Twelve billion pieces of such mail are 
sent out every year. Many of us use this 
kind of mail in our campaigns. 

Third class is totally unlike first-class 
mail. The small-business man, the 
mailer who uses it to sell his goods and 
keep his employees gainfully occupied, 
must perform 7 of the 11 expensive oper- 
ations which go into the distribution of 
first class. He must sort the mail into 
State and city bundles, he must face 
the letters on either side of the bundle, 
he must tie the bundles, he must use 
printed indicia or precancelled stamps so 
that the post office is relieved of the can- 
celling burden, he must place it in mail- 
bags and he must deliver it right to the 
post office where no handling is required 
save to put the sacks on the next out- 
going train. 


That is not all. When third-class mail 
gets to the city of destination, the post- 
master there has no obligation to handle 
it until such time as all other categories 
of mail are out of the way. In other 
words, his postal clerks utilize their slack 
periods to handle third class. I con- 
tend this makes third class a revenue 
raiser for the Department, just as the 
telephone and telegraph companies by 
their low night rates entice users to use 
their expensive facilities in the evening 
hours. The same principle applies in 
movie houses where low rates are set to 
attract customers in the morning and 
afternoon hours. 

Nowhere does the cost ascertainment 
system allow for all of these steps taken 
by the small-business mailer or the de- 
ferred service his mail receives. The 
system ignores the economics used by 
the telephone and telegraph companies. 
It is not uncommon for sacks of third- 
class mail to await 1 or 2 weeks before 
they are handled. 

If the Postmaster General raises the 
third-class rate further he is not going 
to save a dime. On the contrary, he will 
chase this revenue away from the De- 
partment and he will have a lot of idle 
clerks at times hanging around doing 
nothing waiting for the next batch of 
first-class mail. In short, his deficit will 
grow as he prices second and third class 
users out of the service or out of business 
entirely. 

I will give you a concrete example of 
the effect of the last rate increase on 
some mailers up in Wisconsin. A Chev- 


. rolet dealer in that State during the war 


years—when they were not making auto- 
mobiles—was sold on the idea of selling 
gift cheese packages by mail. He mailed 
a few thousand third class letters and 
got an encouraging response. He ex- 
panded his operations until 2 years ago 
he was making about $10,000 per year. 
Other dairymen in Wisconsin tried the 
same idea and were successful. People 
were delighted with the gift packages 
of cheese and it was a way of selling some 
of the perennial surplus of cheese. A 
good idea all around, you will agree. 

Well, I am informed that when the 
rate on third class went up 50 percent 
on July 1 last year, two of these gift 
cheese shippers had to give up the 
ghost. Their most important cost item 
was postage. Who benefited by their 
insolvency? No one that I can see. 
Certainly not the Department. People 
lost their jobs and the Federal Govern- 
ment lost some income taxes. 

These are just a few of the cases that 
I have wanted to bring to your atten- 
tion at this time. The last thing in the 
world I expected was a request by the 
new Republican administration to raise 
prices and hurt many small-business 
men. I believe that Mr. Summerfield 
has had bad advice somewhere along the 
line. It is my hope that we can convince 
him—and soon—that, to paraphrase a 
remark once made by the present Prime 
Minister of England—he does not intend 
to be the first Postmaster General ap- 
pointed to liquidate thousands of small 
mailers throughout the United States. 

Perhaps Mr. Summerfield is going to 
head our postal service for a long time. 
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We all wish him well in the execution 
of the excellent program he outlined to 
the House and Senate Appropriations 
Committees. I would honestly say to 
him, however, that he should adopt a 
more prudent approach on the rate 
issue. When he has lived with the com- 
plicated problem as long as many of us 
here in the House have, he will come to 
realize that his deficit is not the ogre 
it now seems to him to be. 

Over in the Senate, the President’s 
wise and good friend, Senator FRANK 
CARLSON, chairman of the Senate Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee, will 
not be stampeded. His admirable Sen- 
ate Resolution 49 was adopted unani- 
mously by the Senate. One hundred 
thousand dollars was provided to find 
some of the answers to the questions fac- 
ing both Mr. Summerfield and the Con- 
gress. 

Before we tamper further with rates 
let us await the findings of the Carlson 
committee, particularly as they relate 
to the fully discredited cost ascertain- 
ment system. To do otherwise would be 
to flaunt discretion and to proceed with 
3 disregard for the Nation's wel- 
are. 


Is There a Deficit? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 29, 1953 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
came across an extremely interesting 
and thought-provoking editorial titled 
“Is There a Deficit?” This editorial ap- 
peared in the June 25 issue of the Mas- 
sillon (Ohio) Evening Independent, an 
excellent daily newspaper in my district. 

As the editorial so clearly points out, 
much of what we often term the “postal 
deficit” is actually the result of subsi- 
dized postage privileges granted to other 
branches of the Government, and sub- 
sidies to airlines and shipping com- 
panies. 

The editorial follows: 


Is THERE A DEFICIT? 


Soon it may cost 4 cents to mail a letter. 
There’s much talk of such an increase, and 
the step from talk to action has proved easy 
to take in the past. But many patrons of 
the postal service are by no means conyinced 
that there is justification for charging 4 
cents an ounce for first-class mail. 

The trouble is that the Post Office Depart- 
ment is operated like a combined hotdog 
stand and welfare agency, in which all the 
profits on hotdogs, and more besides, become 
contributions to supposedly worthy causes. 
Under such circumstances, one may well 
question whether the right way to meet the 
deficit is to raise the price of hotdogs. 

Partly it is a matter of bookkeeping meth- 
ods which have lumped together two or more 
operations that should be separated. Why, 
for instance, should free postage for Con- 
gressmen be charged to the Post Office 
budget? It is actually part of the expense 
of the legislative branch of Government. 
The congressional frank, moreover, is sub- 
ject to serious abuse which certainly ought 
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to be corrected before the postage on a letter 
is raised to 4 cents, 

Obviously, this sort of thing should not 
affect what it costs the average citizen to 
mail a letter. Neither should the mailings 
of the executive departments. Neither 
should subsidies given to airlines and ship- 
ping companies, free postage for religious 
publications, to the cost of mail for the 
blind, and so on. 

However worthy or necessary these activi- 
ties may be, subsidizing them is not part of 
the cost of carrying the mail. Yet it is such 
expenses as these which are largely involved 
in postal deficits. If the real purpose of the 
proposed increase in postage rates is to sub- 
sidize other activities, Congress should sub- 
sidize them by direct appropriations, 


Albanian-American Newspapers Spread 
Communist Propaganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1953 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, two Albanian-American news- 
papers, Dielli and Lirai, though practi- 
cally unknown to most Americans, exer- 
cise a great influence among Albanian- 
Americans. I had the privilege last year 
of inserting a complete documented 
study of the pro-Communist line fol- 
lowed by the Dielli, which was prepared 
by Mr. Glenn A. McLain. 

I include herewith an article by Mr. 
McLain, which appeared in the National 
Republic of June 1953, about the Al- 
banian foreign-language press: 

ForEIGN-LANGUAGE Press: AN ALBANIAN 

EXAMPLE 


(By Glenn A. McLain) 


The editorial policies of many foreign lan- 
guage newspapers have attracted the atten- 
tion of investigators in Congress. The prob- 
lem is an exceedingly complex one, as there 
are over 700 such publications which are dis- 
tributed among more than 36 minority 
groups in America. Much of the news in 
these papers is received from home coun- 
tries behind the Iron Curtain. It is any- 
one’s guess how much is actually propaganda. 
As few of these papers print very much infor- 
mation in English, there is a good opportu- 
nity for subversive material to be printed for 
the benefit of the minority readers. A typi- 
cal case in example is that of the Albanian- 
American foreign-language press. Recent 
studies of this minority group, made for the 
State Department, the House Un-American 
Activities Committee, and the Senate Inter- 
nal Security Subcommittee have shown that 
an important segment of the Albanian press 
has seemed to be in editorial sympathy with 
the Communist government from the time 
pae Reds took over in 1945 until the present 

e. 

The Albanian-American minority group 
is one of the smallest in the United States, 
but the future of American foreign policy 
in the Balkans can well rest upon the atti- 
tudes taken by the Albanian-American peo- 
ple in respect to the issue of communism 
in their homeland. The Albanian press in 
America has been against nearly every phase 
of the foreign programs of the United States. 
In deprecating the United States, the Al- 
banian press had praised Russian attitudes 
and actions. By following these policies, 


the pro-Hoxa supporters in the Albanian 
community have caused many Americans to 
believe that all Albanians were in favor of 
the Communist government in Albania. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
The facts behind this minority-group aspect 
of the cold war are important for all Ameri- 
cans to consider. 

No one would criticize the right of news- 
papers in America to disagree with any phase 
of American politics, domestic or interna- 
tional. That is in the American tradition. 
Partisanship in one’s political beliefs is an 
American game that is played by all. News- 
papers present such ideas to their readers 
as leaders of public opinion or as followers 
of that same opinion. 

The Albanian-American foreign-language 
press has long been noted for the diversity 
of its beliefs expressed as editorial policy. 
These newspapers have often come into ex- 
istence merely to express some particular 
political objective. Many of these newspa- 
pers have reflected the thoughts of certain 
pressure groups in the community. In the 
past, there was little danger that such atti- 
tudes presented any menace to the internal 
security of the United States. 

Today the menace of communistic infil- 
tration in our newspapers and other infor- 
mational media is apparent for all to ob- 
serve. The Albanian foreign-language press 
does not appear to be objective from the 
point of view of their own minority com- 
munity. The editors of the two Albanian 
newspapers, Dielli and Liria, in Boston, 
Mass., exercise a virtual monopoly in their 
field. Both papers claim that they are ob- 
jectively patriotic. 

Such patriotism as they display does not 
truly concern the homeland in Albania, or 
the position of the Albanian-American mi- 
nority in America. Their line is appar- 
ently either made in Moscow for Ameri- 
cans or made in America by Moscow apolo- 
gists. 

While we are not accusing these editors of 
being Communists or even pro-Red sympa- 
thizers, at the same time we must point out 
that all the familiar Communist techniques 
are used in the editorials of Dielli and Liria— 
distortions of the facts, the advocation of 
liberal causes or fronts, and great concern 
for freedom of the press. The frequent use 
of communistically inspired news bulletins 
(from Albania) tends to give the Albanian 
reader only one side of the picture of the 
communistie occupation in Albania. 

The average American might well ask: 
“What effects do the policies expressed by the 
editors of Dielli and Liria have upon the 
thinking of the Albanian-Americans?"” The 
answer would probably be “negligible to the 
younger generation, but very important to 
the older group of Albanians.” It is among 
this latter group that the pro-Communists 
in all minority communities have concen- 
trated their attention. The younger genera- 
tion of each minority group use the Ameri- 
can press as a basis for their political ideas. 
Most of their elders use the foreign language 
press for the basis of their political ideas. 

Another aspect of the policy of the papers, 
Dielli and Liria, is that the Communists in 
Albania can point out to their reluctant 
supporters that the Albanian-Americans be- 
lieve in the Communist position. This is 
only true in respect to the alleged editorial 
opinions of these two papers, but few Al- 
banians know this, 

Summarizing the editorial policies of Dielli 
and Liria from 1945-52, one will find that 
both papers have been consistent in the fol- 
lowing instances: 

1. Disagreement with American foreign 
policy toward Albania, There is nothing 
communistic in such an editorial position. 
However, as these papers claim to represent 
the majority body of opinion in the Albanian 
community, they have an obligation to 
report objectively. 
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Dielli and Liria have not done this as the 
great majority of the Albanian community 
back the United State Department of State 
in its attempt to break Communist power in 
Albania. Dielli and Liria have asked for 
virtually the same program for Albania as 
the Communist government advocates for 
that stricken land. Meanwhile, the mass of 
the Albanian-Americans, Jed by the Alba- 
nian-American Orthodox episcopacy, have 
gone on record in the form of a congressional 
resolution that American policies are in the 
best interest of Albania. 

2. Vicious slander against all groups in 
the Albanian community that do not agree 
with the editorial opinions of Dielli and 
Liria. This method of inciting factionalism 
within the minority group is a commonly 
used communistic technique. If the editors 
of these two newspapers are merely express- 
ing their own independent opinions, they are 
still weakening the unity so needed in the 
Albanian community. Foreign-language 
newspapers are seldom able to support them- 
selves through subscription sales or through 
advertising. Both newspapers accuse the 
other of receiving money from the Com- 
munist-dominated government in Tirana, 
Much evidence exists that there is some out- 
side financial help. These matters will be 
fully investigated when the proposed hear- 
ings concerning the foreign-language press 
open in Washington. 

The attitudes and opinions of these two 
Albanian newspapers could be clarified, if 
these press organs would fairly evaluate the 
Communist record in Albania. If these pa- 
pers are sincerely liberal, they should report 
the brutal facts about the religious, social, 
economic, and political rape of Albania by 
Russian stooges. 

The definitely anti-Communist Albanian 
newspapers in America, Shqiperia and Sken- 
derbeu, do not consider the puppet govern- 
ment of Enver Hoxa as brothers, comrades, 
and patriots. Are Dielli and Liria for Al- 
bania, or just for the Communists? The 
sincerely patriotic Albanians do not want 
a recanting by the editors of Dielli and Liria. 
They want the truth about their homeland. 

There is little doubt that much Commu- 
nist-inspired propaganda has filtered into 
America through the foreign-language press. 
The policies of the two allegedly pro-Com- 
munist Albanian newspapers, Dielli and 
Liria, are only aspects of a great question 
that confronts America today. How much 
of the foreign-language press in America is 
under the domination of subversive elements 
from abroad? Congressional investigators 
are squarely facing this problem, and so far 
have offered the following possible reme- 
dies: 

1. The cancellation of all second-class 
mailing privileges for the publications of 
Communist-dominated countries. 

2. The signing of anti-Communist decla- 
rations by the employees of foreign-lan- 
guage newspapers. 

3. The listing of all sources of income by 
the foreign-language press. 

These and other suggestions are being 
studied by the Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee and the House Un-American 
Activities Committee. Despite the danger 
that faces the minority groups and the 
American people in regard to communism, 
it would be wise to make haste slowly. Only 
a small minority of foreign-language news- 
papers are under communistic domination. 

The freedoms of all the patriotic editors 
who have control of the foreign language 
press must not be abridged for the purpose 
of curbing a few subversives. Totalitarian 
methods often have a way of corrupting those 
who use them for personal protection, The 
Albanian foreign-language press is no excep- 
tion to this general rule of freedom. 

In any case, it must be obvious to all that 
the foreign-language press is as logical a field 
for investigation as are our schools and col- 
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leges, Hollywood, the United Nations, the 
foundations, and youth and labor circles. 
These periodicals, circulating among minor- 
ity groups, have a rightful place in American 
life as long as they do not take advantage 
of their position. But we must be sure to 
guard the gate against possible Communist 
infiltration. 


Federal Salaries 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1953 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to call the attention of our colleagues to 
the following memorandum with refer- 
ence to the United States Senate bill 
1663, prepared by the committee on 
judicial selection, tenure, and compensa- 
tion of the American Bar Association: 


MEMORANDUM Re UNITED STATES SENATE 
Bru 1663 


EXPLANATION OF BILL 


The purpose and effect of S. 1663 is to 
increase the annual salaries of Members of 
Congress and judges of United States courts, 
and to make provision for salary increases, 
fixed at the discretion of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, for United States attorneys and their 
assistants. The bill also would prohibit 
the private practice of law by United 
States attorneys and assistant United States 
attorneys. 

The bill would provide for a $10,000 in- 
crease in the annual salary of each Member 
of Congress, including Members of the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives. The 
present gross annual compensation of these 
elected public servants is $15,000. 

The bill would also provide for a $10,000 
increase in the annual salary of all United 
States judges (except the Chief Justice of 
the United States, for whom an increase of 
$14,500 is proposed), the specific increases 
being as follows: 

Chief Justice of the United States, from 
$25,500 to $40,000. 

Associate Justices, Supreme Court of the 
United States, from $25,000 to $35,000. 

Circuit judges, from $17,500 to $27,500. 

District judges, from $15,000 to $25,000. 

Court of Claims judges, from $17,500 to 
$27,500. 

Customs and patent appeals judges, from 
$17,500 to $27,500. 

Customs Court judges, from $15,000 to 
$25,000. 

Tax Court judges, from $15,000 to $25,- 
000. 


Military Appeals Court judges, from $17,- 
500 to $27,500. 

The bill would make a number of changes 
with respect to the position of United States 
attorney, including (1) increase in com- 
pensation; (2) elimination of a definite term 
of office and substitution therefor of an in- 
definite tenure by providing that a United 
States attorney “shall serve at the pleasure 
of the President’; and (3) prohibition 
against the practice of law by United States 
attorneys outside of the performance of their 
official duties. The compensation of United 
States attorneys and assistants and special 
assistants is taken out from under the Classi- 
fication Code of 1949, and authority is given 
to the Attorney General to fix the annual 
salary of United States attorneys at not less 
than $12,000, nor more than $20,000, and 
of assistant and special assistant United 
States attorneys at not less than $12,000, nor 


more than $15,000. The bill would also in- 
crease certain salaries in the Department of 
Justice to the following amounts: Deputy 
Attorney General, $21,000; Solicitor General, 
and Assistant Attorneys General, $20,000. 


SUPPORTING MEMORANDUM 


Some of the reasons for the passage of S. 
1663, which were brought out at the hear- 
ing on this bill before the Committee on 
the Judiciary of the Senate are as follows: 


A. Congressional salaries 


Senators and Representatives now receive 
an annual salary of $12,500, plus a $2,500 
expense allowance. The expense allowance 
is subject to income taxes, but a 1953 act 
allows Members of Congress to deduct up to 
$3,000 in computing their Federal income 
tax for living expenses. It is estimated that 
the Federal income tax on 1953 income paid 
by a Member of Congress with no other in- 
come would be $1,712, leaving a balance of 
$13,288 before State income taxes. Prior to 
1939, salaries of Federal officers were not 
subject to State income taxes, but a Fed- 
eral statute and a United States Supreme 
Court decision in 1939 made them subject 
to State income taxes. During the period 
from 1939 to November 15, 1952, the official 
cost-of-living index rose 92 percent—which 
means that the $13,288 balance remaining 
after Federal income taxes (and before State 
income taxes) had an actual purchasing 
power in 1939 dollars of $6,902, 

Senators and Representatives have many 
extra expenses which are not covered by any 
expense allowance, such as maintaining two 
homes (one in their home district, and an- 
other in Washington), campaign expenses, 
subscriptions to newspapers in home dis- 
tricts, and entertainment of constituents 
in Washington. Present congressional sala- 
ries, after income taxes are deducted, are not 
nearly enough to pay these extra expenses, 
plus the normal living costs of a Member of 
Congress and his family. This means that 
a Senator or Representative must either be 
independently wealthy or must find some 
other means of supplementing his income. 
There have been many instances in recent 
years where skilled, experienced, and highly 
qualified national legislators have been 
forced to leave their legislative service in 
order to make a living for themselves and 
their dependents. This is not in the interest 
of the national welfare. 


B. Federal judicial salaries 


Federal judges’ salaries first became subject 
to Federal and State income taxes in 1939. 
Therefore, a Federal district judge whose 
salary had been nontaxable prior to 1939, paid 
a Federal income tax in 1952 of approximate- 
ly $3,300 on his $15,000 salary—leaving him 
a net salary of approximately $11,700—before 
paying his State income taxes. During the 
same period (1939 to 1952) the cost of living 
(as shown by the official Consumer's Price 
Index), had risen 92 percent. This means 
that the $11,700 remaining, after Federal in- 
come taxes, had an actual purchasing power 
of approximately $6,080 in 1939 dollars. The 
result has been (1) to cause financial hard- 
ships to many Federal judges, and (2) to 
make it difficult to get first-rate lawyers to 
accept appointment to the Federal bench. 

Several witnesses told of actual financial 
hardships of Federal judges, including such 
specific instances as (a) Federal Judges hav- 
ing been forced to use up all savings which 
they had accumulated prior to becoming 
judges; (b) Federal judges being forced to 
teach night law school and write books and 
magazine articles in order to meet expenses 
caused by family illness; (c) Federal judges 
being unable to provide savings or insurance 
programs to take care of dependents in the 
event of the judge’s death; (d) two instances 
where widows of Federal judges were left 
penniless and had to take in roomers to sup- 
port themselves; (e) resignation of 2 Fed- 
eral Judges who went into private practice 
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because a judge’s salary did not permit them 
to meet their necessary living expenses and 
carry adequate insurance to protect their de- 
pendents; (f) offers of a position in private 
practice to a sitting judge at from 2 to 3 
times his present salary—which the judge 
declined in order to continue his Federal ju- 
dicial career; and (g) offer to a sitting Fed- 
eral judge of an appointment to the supreme 
court of New York at a salary which is now 
approximately twice that of a Federal dis- 
trict judge—which offer was declined. 
Unless Federal judicial salaries are sub- 
stantially raised, Federal judges must in 
the main be selected from (1) lawyers who 
are independently wealthy, or (2) lawyers 
who have been so unsuccessful in private 
practice that they cannot earn the equi- 
valent of a Federal judge's present salary, 


C. United States attorneys’ salaries 


jf 

The prohibition which the bill contains 
against private (or outside“) practice by 
United States attorneys and their assistants 
is in line with the policy already established 
by the Attorney General. With such a 
change in policy, it is imperative that the 
present low salaries of United States attor- 
neys and assistants be raised, if compe- 
tent and qualified lawyers are to be obtained 
for these important positions. The present 
total salary of United States attorneys is 
$889,342, so the total net cost to the Federal 
Government of these proposed salary in- 
creases for United States attorneys would be 
a very small amount when compared with 
the total Federal budget. A 


D. Proposed salary increases are not incon- 
sistent with general reduction of Federal 
expenditures 


The current necessity of reducing Federal 
expenditures in order to balance the Federal 
budget and reduce taxes should not inter- 
fere with granting these long overdue salary 
increases to these important public servants 
comprising two of the three coordinate 
branches of the Government. The net cost 
to the Federal Government (after deducting 
Federal income taxes on the salary in- 
creases) of the $10,000 per year increases to 
all Senators, Representatives and Federal 
judges, would be approximately $5,878,000 
($3,638,000 for congressional salary in- 
creases—$2,240,000 for judicial salary in- 
creases). The total Federal budget for the 
next fiscal year which was recommended to 
the 83d Congress when it convened was $78 
billion. Therefore, the net cost to the Fed- 
eral Government of the entire proposed in- 
creases for all Senators, Representatives, Fed- 
eral judges and United States attorneys 
would be substantially less than 1/100th of 
1 percent of the proposed annual budget. 

When the importance to the Nation of the 
services performed, and the matters handled 
by Congress and the Federal courts is con- 
sidered, this seems to be a very small price 
to pay in order to give these important 
public servants a salary which bears some 
decent relationship to the responsibilities of 
the office—a salary which would place these 
Federal officials in a position to face their 
many vital public problems without being 
worried about personal financial hardship to 
themselves and their families. It is false 
economy not to pay adequate salaries to the 
Members of these two important coordinate 
branches of the national Government. 

This was recognized by the Hoover Com- 
mission, which, in its 1949 report, recom- 
mended that in order to strengthen the 
whole Government structure, salaries of the 
major members of the executive branch, and 
salaries of the Members of the legislative and 
judicial branches should be increased—this 
recommendation having been made despite 
the fact that one of the main objectives of 
the Hoover Commission was to effect econo- 
mies in the operation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Following the Hoover Commis- 
sion report, Congress in 1949 granted the 
increases in salaries in the executive branch, 
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as recommended by the report, but Congress 
has not to date granted the salary increases 
which were recommended by the Hoover 
Commission in the legislative and judicial 
branches of the Government. The legisla- 
tive and judicial salary increases provided 
by S. 1663 are substantially those recom- 
mended by the Hoover Commission in 1949. 


A Tribute to an Outstanding Public 
Servant, Paul A. Walker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN JARMAN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1953 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, on June 
30, a distinguished Oklahoman and 
American, the Honorable Paul A. Walker, 
who, I am proud to say, is a constit- 
uent of the congressional district that 
I represent, completed nearly 19 years 
of service as 4 member of the Federal 
Communications Commission. 

With his retirement, the FCC loses its 
most experienced member, and the pub- 
lic loses one of its finest champions in 
Government service. 


The career of Paul Walker has been 
a story of untiring and unselfish public 
service in which I feel sure that every 
Oklahoman shares a feeling of pride. 

As a member of the Corporation Com- 
mission .of Oklahoma, Paul Walker 
served for many years with honor and 
distinction. He fought the fight of the 
people and won advancement to the 
FCC in the early months of the Roose- 
velt administration. 

As an FCC member, and as its chair- 
man, he was the champion of many pub- 
lic causes. Chief among these has been 
his unfailing support of educational tele- 
vision, with its great potential for ad- 
vancement in the field of education. 

During his entire career there has 
never been a suggestion of impropriety 
or dishonor. 

The name of Paul Walker has become 
synonymous with integrity, with consci- 
entious performance of duty, and with 
honorable service to his Government. 

In any day and era, it is refreshing 
to observe that kind of record in our 
Government, and it is a privilege and a 
pleasure to salute the man whe has made 
such a record. 

In that spirit and on behalf of our 
Oklahoma delegation in Congress I wel- 
come this opportunity to salute Okla- 
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Paul A. Walker, and to place in the REC- 
ORD a copy of the scroll presented to him 
by colleagues in the FCC: 


IN TRIBUTE TO PAUL ATLEE WALKER 


This scroll commemorates the retirement 
of a beloved associate who has proved unfail- 
ing in his loyalty to the public trust and in 
his sympathy and understanding of his fel- 
low man, 4 

As the only member of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission to serve from its 
creation in 1934 until the present, Commis- 
sioner Walker has become the symbol of 
the manifold achievements in the develop- 
ment and regulation of communications 
which have marked his years of service. 
Commissioner “Walker has met the difficult, 
and highly controversial, problems which 
beset the Commission with steadfast courage, 
with vision, and with humility. 

He has brought to his office a warmth, a 
sincerity, and a fundamental sense of fair- 
ness which have earned him the respect and 
affection of all who have known him. In his 
fruitful term as Chairman of the Commis- 
sion, he met the multitudinous problems of 
a rapidly growing communications industry 
with characteristic vigor and courage. 

The success or failure of a democracy rests 
upon the wisdom, integrity and devotion of 
the officers of Government. So long as the 
American people are served by men such as 
Paul Atlee Walker, the vitality of our form 
of government is assured, 

JUNE 30, 1953. 


